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THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 




THE BALKAN QUESTION. 


T he Balkan peninsula, which has for centuries been the theatre of turmoil 
and strife, may be taken as the territory enclosed between the northern 
boundaries of Bosnia, Servia, and Rumania, the western boundary of Bosnia 
and Hertzegovina and the sea. The readjustments of 1913, which need not 
be taken as final, are, for the moment, the last of a series of changes in the 
fates of the Balkan countries: Bosnia, Servia, Rumania, Montenegro, Albania, 
Greece, Bulgaria, and European Turkey. 

The history of the Balkans since the early part of last century has been 
the history of a gradual shrinkage in Turkish power and (with one exception, 
Bosnia and Hertzegovina) the gradual liberation of the different States. Greece 
secured her independence in 1829, but, with the exception of Greece, the Turkish 
power was paramount in the Balkan peninsula until 1878. The Russo-Turkish 
War was concluded by the Treaty of San Stefayw (March 1878), which would 
have left Turkey only Albania and Thrace. Bulgaria was to hold Macedonia 
and Eastern Rumelia as a practically independent state, Servia and Montenegro 
were to be enlarged and become absolutely independent. 

The terms of the Treaty of San Stefano were considerably modified by the 
Tf'eaty of Berlin (July 1878), which recognized the independence of Montenegro 
and gave her a strip of coast-line, recognized the independence of Servia and 
Rumania, and granted to Austria-Hungary the occupation and administration 
of Bosnia and Hertzegovina, with the right to keep garrisons and have military 
and commercial roads in the Sanjak of Novi-bazaar. Bulgaria became an 
autonomous but tributary principality, with the Balkans as boundary. The 
province of Eastern Rumelia became part of Bulgaria in 1885 ; on October 5, 
1908, Austria-Hungary proclaimed her sovereignty over Bosnia- Hertzegovina 
and Bulgaria declared her independence. Turkey had shrunk to Albania, 
Macedonia, and Thrace, with the Sanjak of Novi-bazaar separating Servia and 
Montenegro in the north-west. 

Such was the condition of the Balkan peninsula when the Turko-Balkan 
War broke out. When early in the war Albania seemed to be imperilled, the 
two Powers most interested — Austria-Hungary and Italy — made it clear that ^ 
none of the Balkan States would be allowed to take the province as a whole, 
and that Servia would not be allowed even a port on the Adriatic. A confer- 
ence of Ambassadors met, at the suggestion of Sir Edward Grey, in London 
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(December 1912), to consider the future of that province, and it was announced 
on August II, 1913, that the southern boundary of the future autonomous 
Albania had been fixed as a line drawn south of Cape Stylos to Lake Ochrida, 
leaving the district of Koritza to Albania, but giving part of Albania to 
Greece. 

The other crux of the new Balkan settlement was the Turko-Bulgarian 
frontier, which had been settled broadly by the Treaty of London (May 30) 
as a line from Enos on the -^gean to Midia on the Black Sea. When Bulgaria 
was beaten in her ambitious bid for the lion’s share of the spoils of the Turko- 
Balkan War, and compelled to accept terms at the point of the sword of her 
former allies and Rumania, Turkey chose to place a more than liberal inter- 
pretation on the Enos-Midia agreement, suggesting that the boundary should 
follow the Maritza River from Enos to Adrianople, cross to Kirk-Kilisse (includ- 
ing both fortresses) and so to Midia. It seems probable that the final Turko- 
Bulgarian boundary will be something like this, and the map given in the 
TurkO’Balkan War article must be changed accordingly. 

According to the Treaty of Bukharest^ the other boundaries agreed upon 
are as follows: The Servo-Bulgarian boundary rises from the old frontier of 
the Fartarica Mountains, follows the old Turko-Bulgarian frontier and the 
watershed between the Vardar and the Struma (leaving, however, the upper 
valley of the Strumnitza to Servia), and terminates on the crest of Mt. 
Bclashictza, on the Greco-Bulgarian frontier. This starts from the Servo- 
Bulgarian frontier and terminates at the mouth of the Mesta, some distance 
to the east of Kavala. The Rumano-Bulgarian boundary starts at the 
Danube above Turtukai, and ends on the Black Sea south of Ekrenc. The 
area of Bulgaria, 37,000 sq. miles before the war, has increased by between one- 
third and one-fourth. 

The Servo-Grecian boundary runs south-west from the Mt. Belashictza 
to the Vardar at Gyevgeli, and, continuing south-west a little farther, then 
bends almost due west to the northern end of Lake Presba and the Greco- 
Albanian boundary. The Sanjak of blovi-bazaar thus falls to Servia and the 
lion’s share of the spoil. Her territory, 18 650 sq. miles before the Turko-Balkan 
War, is now almost doubl'd. 

The boundaries of Greece are the Servo-Grecian and Albanian southern 
limits. Salonika and Kavala she has gained despite all protests, and her sea- 
board, already great, is considerably increased. 

Montenegro apparently has gained prestige only. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Every encyclopaedia consists of two elements, one ready-made and the other creative. It is 
impossible to evolve the framework, manufacture the categories of understanding, or create the 
labels which are fixed to departments of knowledge. The work of an encyclopaedia is to take all 
these hot from the mint of current thought and appraise them at their just valuation. This 
appraisal is the creative elciiient, and in the wisdom with which it is carried out lies the 
claim of an cncyclopaidia to exist. 

Of course one might blunder in employing an old currency. Georgian coins are still seen, 
but they have an interest and value quite other than those of daily use. An encyclopsedia would 
be of little value indeed if it did not deal with the terms which daily emerge in speech and writing. 
It is hoped that even in this respect The New Emydofoedia marks an advance by the inclusion 
of terms which represent questions of the moment even though they be of but temporary interest. 

Granting that The New Encydo'peedia has fulfilled its initial task of choosing its labels aright, 
there remain two opposite tendencies which must be adjusted in the treatment of them. There 
is the tendency to keep subjects whole and the tendency to dismember them to facilitate 
reference. An attempt has been made in this volume to drive a somewhat shrewder bargain 
between them. The subdivisions of a subject, each with its separate heading, are generally 
arranged under the title of the main article, but cross references are inserted where a reader 
might naturally expect to find the subdivision. Thus life and its processes, growth and repro- 
duction, are expounded under the general heading ‘ Animals ’ ; but there is a cross reference to 
‘ Life ’ in its proper position in the book, and the subdivisions of the main article are marked out 
by bold headings, only less arresting than the title of the article. 

The articles have been written by a numerous band of specialist contributors, not the least 
part of whose work has been the compression of vast subjects into narrow limits. The most 
recondite subjects could be represented by a series of formul®, if a sufficiently rigid set of 
symbols could be agreed upon ; and it is certain that the effective part of knowledge or valid 
hypothesis in any given subject might be represented by an extremely small proportion of the 
words generally spent on expressing it. 

Compression, and very rigid compression, has thus a decided advantage which has naturally 
been laid under fee. Words in The New Encyclopcedia have generally been hoarded with miserly 
care, the only provision being that at no time should clearness be sacrificed. It would have been 
easy to compress still more if this provision had not been enforced. The Editor has striven, and 
he thinks successfully, to use no abbreviation the meaning of which is not at once obvious. At 
the same time a host of connecting words of which exponents are usually so spendthrift have 
been suppressed. 

Another source of w^astage of space which has been avoided in The New Emydopcedia is 
excessive reduplication. An invention which justifies the inclusion of a biography may thus be 
described several times : under the inventor’s name, under the branch of the subject which it 
advances, under the general heading of the subject, etc. A wide use of cross references has done 
away with this wholly unnecessary waste. 
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EDITOB’8 NOTE 


Specialist and contracted treatment have both been bent to this one end, to present a clear 
story to the reader ; so that while the student will find the articles inspired by the most careful 
scholarship, the uninitiated will be able to read with interest and understanding. Science and 
philosophy, in which the ‘ average man ’ is legitimately so intensely interested, are both 
expounded so far as is possible in the language of ordinary speech. 

By the employment of a very large jbody of specialist contributors and a wide editorial con- 
trol it is hoped that a greater than usual modernity of treatment has been secured. Thus, 
scientific developments the most recent have been chronicled side by side with the events which 
have but now happened. 

The system of employing specialists has been carried to its legitimate conclusion, by em- 
ploying them for articles which usually form the subject of controversy. Thus it has seemed fairer 
and a nearer approach to the objective treatment of the scientific articles to have the article on 
* Free Churches ’ written by a Free Church clergyman, and the article on ‘ Roman Catholicism ’ 
by a R6man Catholic priest. The criticisms of such subjects are fairly obvious, while the point 
of view can only be justly given by the specialist, in this case the believer. But where it has 
been possible, the purely objective point of view has been maintained. 

Illustrations have been given where necessary or where they effected a saving in space ; but 
since no maps could pretend to give all the places to which reference has been made — as many as 
in most large gazetteers — the latitude and longitude of places have been given so that any one 
can see on referring to a map exactly where the place lies. 

Names are such as are generally used, except where, in foreign names, another and equally 
simple but more correct transliteration has been found. The common English version has in 
such cases been cross-referenced. ‘ Mahomet * in this way has been abandoned in favour of the 
more correct ‘ Muhammad.* But where a name or a system of transliteration has established 
a sort of prescriptive right to survive, it has been used with the more correct version given as an 
alternative. The advantage of consistency has been sacrificed w^here its maintenance would 
have lessened the availability of the encyclopaedia. 

The numerous hands through which The 'New Encydopcedia has passed have added much 
to its general efficiency in suggesting to the Editor points of view not sufficiently elucidated, or 
given differently in different articles, and to all his editorial assistants the Editor owes a debt of 
gratitude. 

Though a distinct and very high ideal has inspired the choice of articles, arrangement, and 
method of The New Encydopcedia, the Editor feels confident that this has met with a measure 
of realisation. 


H. C. O’NEILL. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN 


abp., archbishop. 

Amcr., American, 
anat., anatomy, 
app., appointed. 

Arab., Arabian, 
arch., architecture, 
astron., astronomy. 

b., bom. 
biol., biology, 
bot., botany. 

B.P., Boiling-point, 
bp., bishop. 

Brit., British, 
bro., brother. 

e., about (Lat. circa). 
cent., century, 
of., compare, 
ohem., chemistry. 

Chin., Chinese, 
class., classical, 
coll., college, 
or., created. 

d. , died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dau., daughter. 

£., East. 

e. , eldest, 
ed., educated. 

edit., editor, edited, edition. 

e. g.f for example. 

Eng., English. 

f. , father. 

ti., flourished. 


Flem., Flemish. 

Ft., French. 

geol., geology, 
goom., geometry. 

Ger., German. 

Gk., Greek. 

gov., governor. 

gov. -gen., governor-general. 

grad., graduated. 

hist., historical. 

Ind., Indian, 
in., inches. 

Ital., Italian. 

Jap., Japanoso. 

Lat., Latin. 

lieut.-gen., lieutenant-general, 
lit., literature. 

m., married. 

M.E., Middle English. 

M. P., Member of Parliament, 
Melting-point. 

maths., mathematics, 
med., medicine, 
min., mineralogy, 
mts., mountains, 
myth., mythology. 

N. , North. 

Norweg., Norwegian. 

O. E., Old English. 


THIS WORK 

• 

Pers., Persian. 

Pop., Population. 

Portug., Portuguese. 

Pres., President, 
prof., professor. 

Prot., Protestant. 

Pruss., Prussian, 
pub., published. 

q.v.f which see. 

R. C., Roman Catholic. 

Rom., Roman’. 

Russ., Russian. 

S. , South. 

8., son. 

Scot., Scottish, 
sec., secretary. 

S.G., Specific Gravity, 

Soc., Society. 

Span., Spanish, 
sq., square, 
succ., succeeded, 

. Swed., Swedish. 

theol., theology. 

traus., translation, translated 

Turk., Turkish. 

U.K., United Kingdom, 
univ., university. 

vols., volumes. 

W., West. 

zool., zoology. 




THE NEW 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A initial letter of Eng. alphabet, corresponding to 
9 Alpha in Greek and AUph in Hebrew. In 
0.£. it was sounded long and short only, as ‘ balm * 
and * ask.* Nowadays it has eight sounds, as in 
‘balm,’ *ask,' *pal6,' ‘rare,’ ‘flat,* ‘&11,* ‘was,’ ‘many.* 
AA, numerous European rivers : 1 (60* 47' N., 
2® 13' E.), N. France; 2 (40® 52' N., 8® 23' E.), 
Switzerland; 3 (61® 38' N., 6® 32' E.), Holland; 
4 (57® 15' N., 24® 45' £.), Russia ; others in Germany 
and Russia. 

AACHEN, Aix-la-Chapellb (50® 40' N., 6® 8' E.), 
town, Prussia ; capital of empire of Charlemagne, who 
is buried tliere ; treaties signed at A., 1668 (giving 
Flanders to France) and 1748 (ending War of Austrian 
Succession); ooal-flelds and manufactures; sulphur 
baths. Pop, (1910) 166,000. 

AAL, Al, Hindustani for plant Morinda citrijolia, 
and for the reddish dye obtained from its roots. 

AALBORG (57® 2' N., 9® 62' £.), seaport, Denmark ; 
exports fish, grain. Pop. (1911) 33,500. 

AALEN (48® 60' N., lo® 5' E.), town, Wurttemberg ; 
ironworks. Pop. (1910) 11,600. 

AALESUND (62® 28' N., 0® 6' E. ), seaport, Norway ; 
herring fisheries. Pop. (1910) 14,000. 

AALI PASHA (1815-71), Turk, politician ; five times 
grand vizier. 

AALSMEER (62® 14' N., 4® 44' W.), town, Holland. 
AAR(E) (47® 30' N., 8® 13' E.), large Swiss river ; joins 
Rhino at Coblenz ; nearly 200 miles long. 

AARAU (47® 24' N., 8® 2' E.). capital of Aargau, 
Switzerland ; foundries. Pop. 8(100. 

AARD-VARK (earth-pig), Dutch name for African 
edentate mammal of genus Orycteropus, burrowing in 
ground and feeding on ants, which it catches with its 
slimy, extensile tongue. 

AARD-WOLF (earth - wolf ), Dutch name for 
Proteki criitatUt a S. African hyena -like mammal 
with an erectile mane, of burrowing habits, feeding on 
carrion and white ants. 

AARGAU (47® 26' N., 8® 10' E.), N. Swiss canton ; 
area, 642 sq. miles ; admitted Swiss Cyonfederatiou, 
1803 ; capital, Aarau. Pop. (1910) 230,000. 

AARHUUS (66® 11' N., 10® 12' W.), Dan. seaport ; 
old Gothic oatliedral. Pop. (1911) 62,000. 

AARON, the bro. of Hoses, is prominent in some 
Darts of the narrative of the Exodus and Wanderings, 
but his importance varies considerably in different 
strata of m tradition. In the earlier narrative, J 
and E, he is represented as acting with Moses, but in 
such a way that some think his name is an ^itorial 
insertion. A. stays with the Israelites when Moses 
and Joshua go up the mountain for the tablets and 
the Iaw, and A. makes the Golden Calf (under which 
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j form Jahwch was probably worshipped in early 
l imes). In the later traditions, those of the Priestly 
Code, A. is much more prominent. Like his bro., 
he receives the divine commands, and he appears 
definitely as high priest, performing all the ceremonies 
of his office. This characterisation of him must be 
post-exilic, when the priestly system was established. 
It is very difficult, if not impossible, to say what amount 
of hist, information we really have about him, but in 
any case he is more shadowy than Moses. One 
authority thinks he is a ‘ traditional head of the 
priesthood and cult of Fethel.* He is certainly 
connected with the priesthood, and the Aaronites 
and the rest of the Levites are distinguished. The 
etymology of the name is obscure, and may have been 
tak^n over by the Hebrews from some of their Canaan* 
itish or N. Arab, neighbours. 

AARON’S BEARD, popular name for several 
plants having some fanciful resemblance to a beard, 
e,g, strawber^ geranium, rose of Sharon, Kenilworth 
ivy, etc. 

AARON’S ROD, name for various tall flowering 
plants, like the golden rod ; (arch.) rounded mould- 
ing with scrollwork or leafage. 

A.B., see Abbreviations. 

AB, 1 1th month of Jewish civil year. See Calendar. 

ABA, coarse goat- or camel-hair homespun of Near 
East; loose, sleeveless outer garment made from 
this cloth, worn by Arabs; an altazimuth instru- 
ment. 

ABABDA, large tribe of Arab nomads in Egypt 
and Nubia, chiefly occupied in carrying trade, and, 
from earliest times, as caravan guides. 

ABABDEH (27® 43' N., 30® 66' E.), town, Egypt 

ABACA {Musa textilis), native name of plant from 
which manila hemp is produced. 

ABACO, GREAT (26® 30' N., 77® 10' W.), one of 
Bahama Islands. Pop. 4500. 

ABACTINAL, see Aotinal. 

ABACUS, upper part of capital of a column, sup- 
porting architrave ; also from Rom. times frame with 
beads running on wires, used for calculating. 

ABADDON, Apollyon, angel of the underworld; 
also Hell itself. 

ABADEH (31® 10' N., 62® 36' E.), town, Pwsia ; 
noted for wood-carving. Pop. 4000. 

AB ASf ancient town, Phocis, Greece ; had oracle ; 
ruined. 

ABAKANSX (54® 20' N., 91* 40' B,), town, Siberia. 
Pop. 2000. 

ABALONE, Californian name for HaUotis, or ear- 
shell, a shell-fish known in Ch^nAdl Islande as amet 
(oreilU de merj. 



ABAMA--ABBBEVXATIONS 


ABAMA, genus of bog j^nts. See Asfhodbl. 
ABANA (Barada)» river in plain of Damasous. 
ABANO BAOm (46*" 22' N„ IV 46' E.), town. 
Italy ; hot springs. Pop. 6000. 

ABANO, PZBTRO DI (1260-1316). Ital. physioian 
and astrologer; tried by Inquisition but a. before 
sentence. 

ABANTO (43* 20' N., 3* 10' W.). town, Spain ; iron- 
ore mines. Pop. 7000. 

ABARBANBL (1437-1608), name assumed by Isaac 
ben Jehudab, Span. Jew, diplomatist, philosopher, 
and oommentotor ; diplomatic agent of Alfonso V. 
(Portugal). 

ABARIM (31* 40' N., 36* 40' E.), mountain chain, 
Palestine. 

ABARI8, priest of Apollo, from whom he is supposed 
to have received a magio arrow giving him powers of 
locomotion ; lived either Vlll. or VI. cent. B.o. 
ABASIA, lack of power to control muscles in walking. 
ABATED, ancient term applied to sunk portions of 
masonry ; also blunted, as * a. arms.* 

ABATEMENT, act of mitigation, reduction, re- 
moval, etc. ; heraldic mark of dishonour. 

ABAT-JOUR (Fr.), shade, screen, or other contriv- 
ance over windows, etc., for throwing light downwards. 

ABAT-BON8 (Fi.), contrivance for throwing sound 
downwards. 

ABATTXS, rampart of felled trees, with branohes 
extending outwards. 

ABATTOIR, public slaughter-house {q.v.). 
ABAT-VENT (Fr.), contrivance for keeping out 
wind on belfries, chimney-cans, etc. 

ABAUZIT, FIRMIN (1679-1767), Fr. philosonher 
and scholar and Prot. theologian ; b. IJzds, Languedoc ; 
sought refuge in Geneva after Revocation of Edict of 
Nantes. 

ABBA, see Abbot. 

ABB ABIDES, Muhammadan dj^asty In Spain 
n(B8-91); founded by Abd-ul-Qasim Muhammad, 
Gadi of Seville, head of Arab family long settled there. 

ABBADIE, ANTOINE THOMSON D* (1810-97), 
and ARNAUD MICHEL D’ (1816-93), two brothers, 
b. Doblin of Frenoh-Irisb parentage, famous for their 
travels in Abyssinia ( 1837-48). 

ABBADIE, JACQUES (1658-1727), Prot. theo- 
logian, minister of Fr. Church in London ; then Dean 
ofKillaloe. 

ABBAS, see Abbasipks. 

ABBAS I. (1067-1628), 'the Oreftt’; Shah of 
Penia, oonatitaUonsl reformer. 

ABBAS I. (1818-64), Egyptian pasha ; murdered. 
ABBAS ZX. (1874- ), ^edive of Egypt ; suco. f. 
when eighteen ; progressive ruler. 

ABBASZDES (Caliphs of Bagdad from 760-126$), 
seoond of the two great dynasties of the Muhammadan 
Empire ; claimed descent from Abbas (i.o. 666-662), 
Muhammad’s uncle. 

ABBAB-TUMAN (41* 40' N., 42* 30' E.), watering- 
place in Russ. Transcaucasia ; sulphur baths. 

ABBATE, NICCOLO DELL’, ^Mksssb Niccolo,’ 
n615-71), Ital. fresco painter ; assisted in decorating 
Fontainebleau. 

ABBAZIA (46* 20' N., 14* 18' E.), town, Istria, 
Austoia; popnlar resort. 

ABBE, CLEVELAND (1838- ), Amer. meteor- 

ologist ; inaugurated daily weather forecasts based on 
telemphio reports (e. 1869); official govt, meteor- 
oloi^t, 1870; commenced official Monthly Weather 
JUHew, 1878; wrote TreaUee on Meteorological Apj)aratue 
and Methods (18S7). 

ABBESS, feminine of * abbot*; one who presides over 
abbey or nunnery. See Monastxby. 

ABBEVILLE (60* 6' N., 1* 48' E. ), town, N. France ; 
has old churches ; manufactures cloth. Pop. 19,000, 
ABBET, oonventual establishment with an abbot 
or abbess at the head. See Mobastebt. 

ABBET, EDWIN AUSTIN, B.A. (1862-1911), 
Amsf* artist; b. Philadelphia; painter of dramatic 
subiects, and book-illustrator. 


ABBEYFEALE (62* 25' N., 9* 23' W.), village, 
County Limeriok, Irdand. 

ABBEYLEIX (62* 66' N., 7* 21' W.), village, S. 
Queen’s County, Imand ; flour mills. 

ABBIATEGRA880 (46* 26' N., 8* 54' E.), town, 
Ijombardy, Italy; silk. Pop. 11,000. 

ABBON (860-923), Fr. monk of St. Germain-des- 
Pr46 ; wrote valuable account in Latin verse of siege 
of I^ris by Normans. 

ABBON OP FLEURY (d. 1004), Fr. ohronioler. 

ABBOT, derived from Syriao Abba, signifying 
Father, though originally a title of much more extended 
meaning, has come now to represent the superior of an 
autonomous community of monks. Elected in most 
cases by his community, ha possesses, usually for life, 
the supreme rule of the abbey. The importance of the 
office was so far evident that A’s attended General 
Councils of the Church and sat in national Assemblies 
of England, France, Germany, etc. Their powers are 
quasi-episoopal ; and, though they are not oonsecrated, 
at the ceremony of their blessing they receive from 
their diocesan bp. the mitre, orozier, ring, etc., as the 
formal insignia or their office. 

ABBOT OF MISRULE or UNREASON (^.t;.). 

ABBOT, EZRA (1819-84) Amer. Biblical scholar; 
Bussey Prof, of New Testament Criticism at Harvard, 
1872-84. 

ABBOT, GEOROE (1662-1033), Abp. of Canter- 
i bury ; b. Guildford ; one of translators of the Bible 
(1604) ; ardent Calvinist, and enemy of Laud, his 
successor. 

ABBOT, GEORGE (1603-48), Eng. Puritan author 
and scholar. 

ABBOT, WILLIAM (1789-1843), Eng. actor and 
dramatist. 

ABBOTB-BHOMLEY (62* 46' N., 1* 60' W.), 
village, Staffordshire, England. 

ABBOTSFORD, rosidonco of Sir Walter Soott, on 
Tweed, near Melrose. 

ABBOTSHALL (66* 15' N., 3* 10' W.), parish, 
Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire. 

ABBOTS-LANGLEY (51* 40' N., 0* 25' W.), 
hamlet, Hertfordshire, England. 

ABBOTT, EDWIN ABBOTT (1838- ), Eng. 

scholar and theologian ; Shakespearian Orammar, and 
other works. 

ABBOTT, EMMA (1849-91), Amer. operatic 
sinmr ; studied Milan and Paris, made d4but as Mar^^ 
in La FiUe du Regiment at Covent Garden ; sang later 
in U.8.A. with English Opera Company. 

ABBOTT, EVELYN (1843-1901), olassical scholar. 

ABBOTT, LEMUEL FRANCIS ^760-1803), Eng. 
painter. 

ABBOTT, LYMAN (1836- ), Amer. author and 
Congregational iflt divine ; editor of Outlook. 

ABBOTTABAD (34* 7' N., 73* 12' E.), town, 
India ; military cantonment. Pop. 77fl4. 

ABBREVIATIONS, the list of abbreviations or 
contractions used in this volume will be found in the 
Introduction. The following * A’s * are in common 
use ; — 

A.B. (L. Artium Baccalaureue), Bachelor of Arts 
(also B.A,) ; able-bodied seaman. 

Aim., Archbishop. 

A.C. (L. ante Ohnetum), before Christ. 

a/o., account. 

A.C.A., Associate of Chartered Accountants. 

A.C.P., Associate of the College of Preceptors. 

A.C.S., Additional Curates’ Society; Anglo-Conti- 
nental Society. 

A.D. (L. anno Domini), in the year of our Lord. 

A.D.C., Aide-de-camp. 

Ad Hb. (L. ad libitum), at pleasure. 

sot. (L. oftatis), in the vear of his age. 

A.F.A., Associate of tho Faculty of Actuaries. 

A.G., Adjutant-General. 

Ag. (L. argentum), silver. 

AH. (L. anno Hegircs), in the year of the Hegira 
(the Muhammadan era). 


ABBREVIATIONB 


A.L A., AiBOoi*t6 of the Inatitute of Actuaries. 

A.IO., Associate of the Institute of Chemiatix 
Assoo.liist.aE., Associate of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. 

Ala,, AUubama, U.S.A. 

Alas., Alaska, U.S.A. 

A.L. A, Associate of the Unnaean Society. 

A.M. (L. anno mundi)^ in the year oi the world ; 

^ anSe tnendiem) before noon ; see also M.A. 

A.M.Xnst.O.E., Assocdate Member of the Institution 
of Civil Ihistoeers. 

A.M.8., Army Medical Staff. 

Anon., anonymous. 

A.O.D., Ancient Order of Druids. 

A.O.F., Ancient Order of Foresters. 

A.O.H., Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

A.P.U.C., Association for the Promotion of the Unity 
of Christendom. 

A^iL. agua), water. 

A.Q.M.Q., Auistant Quartermaster-General. 

A.B.A., Associate of the Royal Acckdomy. 

A.R.A.M., Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

A.R.G.E., Academical rank of Civil Engineers. 

Arch., Archdeacon. 

A.R.C.8., Associate of the Royal College of Science. 

A.R.H. A., Associate of the Royal Hibernian Academy. 

A.R.I.B.A., Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Ariz., Arizona, U.S.A. 

Ark., Arkansas, U.S.A. 

A.R.S.A., Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

A.R.S.M., Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 

A.8., Anglo-Saxon ; in the year of our salvation. 
A/S., account sales. 

A.S.C., Army Service Corps. 

A.,T.AS.F.Ry., Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railway, 

Atty.-Qen., Attorney- General. 

A.U.C. (L. ab urbe oondita), from the building of 
Rome. 

A.V., Authorised Version of the Bible. 

A. V.D., Army Veterinary Department 

B. A., Bachelor of Arts (also A.B.). 

B.AF.B.S., British and Foreign Bible Society. 

B.AO.R.R.G0., Baltimore and Ohio Railway Co. 

B. A.O., Bachelor of the Art of Obstetrics. 

Bart, or Bt, Baronet 

B.(X, before Christ ; British Columbia. 

B.Ch., Bachelor of Somry. 

B.Gh.D., Bachelor of Dental Surgery, 

B.aL., Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.C.S., Bengal Civil Service. 

B.D., Bachdor of Divinity, 

B.D.S., Bachelor of Dental Surgery. 

B.Eng., Bachelor of Engineering. 

B.IiL., Bachelor of Laws (also LL.B,). 
b/]., bill of lading. 

B.hL, Bachelor of Medicine. 

B.Met., Baohelor of Metallurgy. 

B.Mub., Baohelor of Mnsio (a£o Mw.Bac.) 

Bp., Bi^op. 

Bng.-Qen., Brigadier^General. 

Brit, BritainJ^^nnia, Briton, British. 

B.8., Baohelor in Surgery. 

B.8o«, Baohelor of Science. 

B.8.L, Botanical Society, London. 

Bt, Baronet 

B.^., Baohelor of Theology. 

B.Th.U., British dermal unit. 

B.T.U., Board of Trade Unit. 

B. V.BL (L. Beaia Virgo Maria), Blessed Virgin Mary. 

C. , cent, centigrade, centime ; (L. circa) about. 

C;A,, Chartered Accountant. 

CaL, CalifomiL U.aA, 

(XAN.W.Ry., Chioago and North- Wostom Railway. 
Qantab. (K Oaniabrtgicnoii), of ^mbridge. 


Gantuar. (L. CarUuaricnaic)^ of Canterbury. (The 
Primate of all England uses Oanhiar as his 
surname.) 

C.Abs., Church Association. 

C.Ang.F., Curates’ Augmentation Fund. 

C.B., Companion of the Bath. 

C.,B.AQ.Ry.Co., Chicago, Burlington, and Qoinoy 

C.B.F., Coli^ai Bh^oprics Fund. 

C.C., County Councillor ; County CounolL 
dE., Civil Enmneer. 

Gd., Celsius (thermometer), 
cent. (L. centum), a hundred. 

O.E.T.S., Church of England Temperance Society. 

C.B.W.H.8., Church of England Women’s Help 800. 

C.E.W.M.S., Church of England Working Men^s Soo. 

C.E.Z.M.S., Church of England Zenana Missionary 
Society. 

cf. or (L. confer), compare. 

C.G., Coast-guard ; Commissary-Cfeneral. 

C.G.S., the units of length, mass, and time (centi- 
metre, gramme, second) used in scientific work. 

C.G.U., Church Guilds Union. 

C.I., Order of the Crown of India. 

C.I.D., Criminal Investigation Department. 

C.I.E., Com]mnion of the Order of the Indian Empire. 

C.I.V., City Imperial Volunteers. 

C.L.B., Church Lads’ Bri^e. 

C.L.O.R., Cheshire Lines Committee Railway. 

C.Ij.R., Central London Railway, 
cm., centimetres. 

C.M., Certificated Master; (L. Chirurgia MagiaUr) 
Master in Surgery ; common metre. 

C.,M.&St.P.Ry., Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway. 

C.M.Q., Companion of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

C.M.8., Church Missionary Society. 

Co.,d)mpany; county. 

C.O., Commanding Omoer ; Colonial Office, 
c/o, care of. 

C.O.D., cash on delivery. 

Co!., Colonel. 

ColL, College. 

Colo., Colorado, U.S.A. 

Com., Commander ; Commissioner; Commodore, 
con. (L. coTifra), against. 

Conn., Connecticut. 

Cor. Mem., Corresponding Member. 

Cor. Seo., Corresponding Secretary. 

C.O.H, Charity Or^nisation Society. 

C.P., Clerk of the Peace ; Common Picas. 

C.P.A.S., Gburoh Pastor^ Aid Society. 

C.P.R., Canadian Padfio Railway. 

C.P.S. (L. OutAoe Privaii Bigilli), Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, 
or., credit, creditor. 

C.R. (L. Ousioe Rotulorum), Keener of the Rolls ; 

Caledonian Railway ; C!ambnan Railway. 

Ores., Crescendo (Musioal). 

0 .,R.I.&P.Ry., Cnicago, Rook Island, and Pacific 
Railway. 

C.S., Cbemioal Society ; Civil Service ; Clerk to the 
Sinet; Court of Session. 

O.S.L, Companion of the Star of India. 

C.S.L.R., City and South London Railway. 

C.S.U., Christian Social Union. 

C.T., Gbrtiflcated Teacher. 

C.T.O., Cyclists’ TouriM Cub. 

C.T.S., Catholic Truth ^iety. 
curt., current ; the present month. 

C. V.O., Commander of the Royal Victorian Order, 
owt. (o«»L. centum I and wt. •■Eng. toeighi), a 

hundredweight. 

d. (L. denariui), a penny. 

D. A.R., Daughters of the American Revolution. 

D.C. (It. da capo), from the beginning; again 

(Musioal) ; District of Colombia, U.8.A. 
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D.C.L., Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D. (L. Divinitatis Doctor), Doctor of Divinity. 
D.D.D. (L. Dal, donaU dicaiquc). ‘ he — ^the donor — 
gives thiB» presents and dedicates it.* Letters 
often written after the name of a donor, on a 
flyleaf. 

Deft., Defendant. 

Del., Delaware ; (L. delineavit) he (or she) drew it. 

D.Bng., Dootor of Engineering. 

D.P., Dean of the Faculty ; Defender of the Faith 
(also F.D,). 

D.Q. (L. Dei Orntia), by the Grace of God. 

Dootor of Hygiene. 

Dim., Diminuendo (Musical), 
dis., Recount. 

D.ll, Deputy-lieutenant. 

D.Iit., Dootor of Literature, 

D.L.O., Dead Letter Office. 

D.M. (L. Dm Mnnibua), ‘ to the Divine Manes.* 
liOtters at the head of a Roman tombstone. 
l).Met., Dootor of Metallurgy. 

D.Mus., Doctor of Musio, (Sec Mus.D.) 

Do. (It. Ditto), the same. 

D.O., District Office (Postal). 

Dols., dollars. 

D.O.M. (L. Deo optimo maximo), ‘ to God tho best 
and greatest.* 

Doz., dozen. 

D.P.H., Diploma of Public Health. 

Dr., debtor ; dootor. 
dr., dram. 

D.S. (It. dal segno), from the sign. 

D.Sc., Doctor of Science. 

D.S.O., Companion of the Distinguished Service Order. 
D.S.So., Diploma in Sanitary Science. 

D.T. (L. Doctor Theologies), Doctor of I'hcology. 

D.T’s, Delirium Tremens. 

Dunelm. (L. DunelmensU), of Durham. 

D.V, (L. Deovolente), God willing. 

D. V.U., Diploma in Veterinary Hygiene. 

dwt. (d«-L. denarius, and wt. ®=Eng, weight), a 
pennyweight. 

Eblan. (L. Eblanensis), of Dublin. 

Ebor. (L. Eboracensis), of York. (The Archbishop of 
York uses Ebor as his surname.) 

E. C., Established Church. 

E.C.U., English Church Union. 

Ed., Editor. 

E.D.S., English Dialect Society. 

E.E., Errors excepted. 

E.E.T.S., Early English Text Society. 

e. g. (L. exempli gratia), for example. 

Eng., England or English. 

Env. Ext., Envoy Ejrtraordinary. 
eq., equal. 

E.R, (L. Edvardus Rex), King Edward. 

Esq., Esquire. 

E. T., English Translation. 

el al. (L. et alibi), and elsewhere ; (L. et alii) 
and others. 

etc. (L. et cceteri, cveterae, or ccctera), and otheia ; and 
so on. 

et seq. (L. et sequentes), and the following. 

Ex.div., exclusive of ^vidend. 

Exeo., executor. 

Exeex., executrix. 

Exon. (L. Exoniensis), of Exeter. (The Bishop 
of Exeter uses Exon as his surname.) 

B.&O.E., Errors and omissions excepted. 

F. , Fahr., Fahrenheit (thermometer). 

f. , franc. 

F.A., Football Association. 

F.A.M., Free and Accepted Mason. 

F.A.S., Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 

F.A.S.E., Fellow of the Antiquarian Society (Edin- 
burgh). 

F.A.8.L.» Fellow of the Antiquarian Society (London). 


F.B.A., Fellow of the British Academy. 

li'.B.S., Fellow of the Botanical Society. 

F.B.S.E., Fellow of the Botanioal Society (Edin- 
burgh). 

F.C, (L. heri curavit), ‘ He directed this to be 
done.* Letters put at the end of a monumental 
inscription, after the donor’s name. 

F.C. A., Fellow of Cliaitered Accountants. 

Fop., foolscap. 

F.C.P., Follow of the College of Preceptors. 

F.O.P.S., Fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. 

F.C.S., Fellow of tho Chemical Society. 

F.D. (L. Fidei Defensor), Defender of the Faith 
(also D.F.). 

Fee. (L. fecit), he (or she) did it. 

F.E.I.S., Fellow of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. 

F.F.A., Fellow of tho Faculty of Actuaries. 

F.F.P.S., Fellow of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Glasgow). 

F.G.S., Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F.H.S., Follow of the Horticultural Society. 

F.I.A., Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 

F.I.C., Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. 

F.I.Inst., Fellow of the Imperial Institute.! 

F. J.I., Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I., Fellow of Iving’s and Queen’s CJollcgo 
of Physicians, Ireland. 

Fla., Florida. 

F.L.S., Fellow of tho Liimaean Society. 

F.M., Ficld-Marshal. 

F.O., Foreign Office ; field-officer, 

fo., folio. 

f.o.b., goods bought (or sold) to be delivered ‘free 
on board.* 

F.P.S., Fellow of tho Philological Society. 

F.R.A.S., Fellow of tho Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

F.R.C.T., bellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. 

F.R.C.P., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 

F.R.C.P.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
(Edinburgh). 

F.R.C.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

F.R.C.S.Eng., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
(England). 

F.R.C.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons 
(Edinburgh). 

F.R.C.S.I., Fellow of tlio Royal College of Surgeons 
(Ireland). 

F.R.C.V.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 

F.R.H.S., Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

F.R.Hist.S., Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 

F.R.T.B.A., Fellow of the lioyal Institute of British 
Architects. 

F.R.M.S., Fellow of the Royal Microscopical Society. 

F.R.Met.Soc., Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

F.R.P.S., Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society. 

F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal Society (Edin- 
burgh). 

F.R.S.L., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 

F.vS.A., Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F.S.A.Scot., Fellow of tho Society of Antiquaries 
(Scotland). 

F.S.I., Fellow of tho Surveyors* Institution. 

F.S.S,, Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

F.T.C.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 

F. Z.S., Fellow of the Zoological &cioty. 

Ga., Georgia (United States). 

G. A.R., Grand Army of tho Republic. 

Q.B., Great Britain. 

G.B.&L, Great Britain and Ireland. 

G.C.B., Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Grand Cross of the Quelphs of Hanover. 
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O.C.I.E., Knight Grand Commander of the Indian 
Kmjpire. 

O.C.L.H., Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
Q.C.M.G., Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. George. 
O.C.E., Great Central Railway. 

G.C.8.I., Grand Commander of the Star of India. 
O.O.V.O., Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Victorian 
Order. 

G.D., Grand Duke (or Duchess). 

G.£.R.» Great Eastern Railway. 

G.F.8., Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Gib., Gibraltar. 

G.L., Grand Lodge. 


gm., grammes. 

G.M., Grand Master. 

G.M.K.P., Grand Master of the Knights of St. Patrick. 
G.N.R., Great Northern Railway ; and Great 
Northern Railway, U.S.A. 

Qov.-Gen., Governor* General. 

G.P.O., General Post Offico. 

G.R. (L. Otorgiua Rex), King George. 

grain. 

Or., Greek. 


G.S.W.R., Glasgow and South-Western Railway : 

Groat Southern and Western Railway (Ireland). 

G.W.R., Great Western Railway. 


H.A.C., Honourable Artillery Company. 

His (or Her) Britannic Majesty. 

H.C., House of Commons ; Heralds’ College. 
h.e, (L. hoe est), that (or this) is. 

H.E., His Eminence ; His Excellency. 

Heb., Hebrew. 

H.G., Horse Guards. 

H.H., His (or Her) Highness j His Holiness (the Pope), 
hhd., hogshead. 

H.I.H., His (or Her) Imperial Highness. 

Hil, Hilary. 

H.LM., His Imperial Majesty. 

H. J. (L. hie jacet), here lies, 

H.J.S. (L. hieiacet sepultus), here lies buried. 

H.L., House oi Lords. 

h. l. (L. hoc loco), in this place. 

H.L.I., Highland Light Infantry. 

H.M., His (or Her) Majesty. 

H.M.C., His (or Her) Majesty’s Customs. 

H.M.I.S., His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

H.M.S., His Majesty^g Service ; His Majesty’s Ship. 
Hon,, Honourable. 

H.P., half-pay ; horse-power. 

H.R.H., His (or Her) Royal Highness, 

H.R.I.P. (L. hicrequicscit in pace), here rests in peace. 
H.S.H., His (or Her) Serene Highness. 

H.S.S., (L. Historice Soeietatis Sociiut), Fellow of 
the Historical Society. 

H. W.M., High-water mark. 

la., Iowa. 

ib. or ibid. (L, ibidem), in the same place. 

LC.R.R., Illinois Central Railroad. 

LC.S., Indian Civil Service, 
id. (L. idem), the same. 

Ido.. Idaho, U.S.A. 

I. D.B., Illicit Diamond Buying. 

i, e, (L. id est), that is. 

LH.S. (more properly IHS or IHC) the first three 
letters of the name Jesus in Greek. 

HI., Illinois. 

LL. P., Indewndent Labour Party. 

I.M., Isle of Man. 

LM. D., Indian Medical Department. 

Imp. (L. Imperator), Emperor ; Imperial. 

I.M.S., Indian Medical Service. 

in., inch. 

Incog. (It. incognito, incognita), unknown. 

Ind., Indiana. 

izist. (L. instanU), instant ; of the present month. 
Int., interest. 

in trans. (L. in tramU^i), on the way. 


inv, (li, invenit), he designed. 

1.0. C.I., the Imperial Order of the Crown of India. 

1.0. G.T., Independent Order of Good Templars. 

1.0. 0.F., Independent Order of Oddfellows. 

1.0. U., I owe you. 

I. P.D. (L. in prmtniia Dominorum), in presence 
of the Tjords (of Session), Edinburgh. 
i*q» (L. idem quod), tho same as. 

I.K.O., Inland Revenue Office. 

I.R.R., Irish Royal Rides. 

1.8. 0. . Imperial Service Order. 

It., Italian. 

I.W., Isle of Wight 

I. W. W., Industrial Workers of the World, 

LY., Imperial Yeomanry. 

J. A., Judge- Advocate. 

J.C., Jesus Christ. 

J.C.D. (L. Juris Civilis Doctor), Doctor of Civil Law. 

J.D. (L. Jurum Doctor), Doctor of Laws. 

J.G.W., Junior Grand Warden. 

J.P., Justice of tho Peace. 

J. U.D. (L. Juris Utriusque Doctor), Doctor of both 

Civil and of Canon Law. 

Kans., Kansas. 

K. B., Knight of the Bath ; King’s Bench. 

K.C., King’s Counsel. 

K.C.B., Knight Commander of tho Bath. 

K.C.H., Knight Commander of the Ouclphs of 
Hanover. 

K.C.I.B., Knight Commander of tho Indian Empire. 

K.C.M.G., Knight Commander of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

K.C.S., Knight of the Order of Charles HI. (Spain). 
K.C.S.I., Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
K.C.V.O., Knight Commander of the Victorian Order. 
K.D.G., King’s Dragoon Guards. 

K.E., Knight of the Eagle (l^ussia). 

K.G., Knight of the Garter. 

K.G.C., Knight of the Grand Cross. 

K.O.C.B., Kmight of the Grand Cross of the Bath. 
K.G.C.M.G., Knight of the Grand Cross of St 
Michael and St. George. 

K.G.F., Kniglit of tho Golden Fleece (Spain). 

K.G.H., Knight of tho Guelphs of Hanover. 

K.H., Knight of Hanover, 
kilog., kilogrammo, 
kilom., kilometre. 

K.L.B., Knight of Leopold of Belgium. 

K.L.H., Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

K.M., Knight of Malta. 

K.Mes8., King’s Messenger. 

K.N.S., Knight of tho Royal Northern Star (Sweden). 
K.O.S.B., King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

K.P., Knight of St. Patrick. 

K.R.R.. King’s Royal Rifles. 

K.S., Knight of the Sword (Sweden). 

K. T., Knight of tho Thistle ; Knight Templar. 

Kt., Knight. 

Ky., Kentucky, U.S.A. 

L. (L. libra), pound (sterling) ; Latin. 

L.A., I/egislative A.sRembly ; Law Agent ; Literate 
in Arts. 

La., Louisiana. 

L.A.H., Licentiate of Apothecaries* Hall (Ireland). 
K&N.R.H., laDuisvillo and Nashville Railroad. 

L.A.S., Licentiate of the Apothecaries* Society 
(also L.S.A.), 

Lat., I^atitude. 
lb. (L. libra), pound. 

L.B.S.C.R., London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. 

L.C., Lord Chamberlain ; Ijord Chancellor. 

1 . 0 . . lower case (^po). 

L.(3.0., London (Jounty Council. 

L.Ch., Licentiate in Siu'gery. 

L.O.D.R., London, Lffiatham, and Dover Railway. 
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L.O.P., Licentiate of the College of Preceptors. 

L.I)., Lady Day. 

L.D.S., Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 

L.F.P.S.» Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

L.G.t Life Guards. 

L.I.» Long Island ; Light Infantry, 
lib. (L. fiber), book. 

Lio.Med., Licentiate in Medicine. 

Lient., Lieutenant. 

Lieut. Col., Lieutenant-Colonel, 
lieut. Qen., Lieutenant-General. 

Lieut. Go 7., Lieutenant-Governor, 
linn., Linnsean. 

L.L.A., Lady-literate in Arts. 

LL.B. (L. Legutn Baccalaureus), Bachelor of Laws 
(the double letter L is used to denote the plural) 
(also B.L.). 

LL.D. (L. Legum Docior)t Doctor of Laws. 

LL.M. (L. Legum Magieter)^ Master of Laws. 

L.L.I., Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

L.M., Long Metre ; Licentiate in Midwifery. 

L.N.W.R., London and North-Western Railway, 
loo. oit. (L. loco citato), in the place quoted. 

Long., Longitude, 
loq. (L. loquitur), speaks. 

L.O.S., Licentiate of the Obstetrical Society. 

L.P., Lord Provost. 

L.R.C., Labour Representative CJomraittee. 

L.R.C.P., Licentiate of the Royal 0)lleg© of 
Physicians. 

L.R.C.P.E., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians (Edinburgh). 

L.B.C.S., Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

L.S., Linnssan Society; (L. locus aigilli) the place 
of the seal. 

L.S.A., Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries 
(also L.A.8.). 

L.S.I).(L.ff&fcs, solidi, denarft), pounds, shillings, pence. 
L.S.So., Licentiate in Sanitary Science. 

L.S.W.R., London and South-Western Railway. 
L.T.S.R., London, Tilbury, and Southend Railway. 

L. W.M., Low water mark. 

LXZ (70), Septuagint version. 

M. , Monsieur. 

M.A. (L. Artium Magisier), Master of Arts (also A.M.). 
Mai. Gen., Major-General. 

M.A.O., Master of the Art of Obstetrics. 

Mass., Massachusetts. 

M.A8t.S., Member of the Astronomical Society. 

M.B. (L. Medicines Baecalaureus), Bachelor of 
Medicine (also B.M,). 

M.C., Master in Surgery (also C.M); Master of 
Ceremonies ; Member of Congress. 

M.C.O., Marylebone Cricket Club. 

M.Cb.D., Master of Dental Surgery. 

M.Comm., Master of Commerce. 

M.C.P., Member of the College of Preceptors. 

M.D. (L. Medicines Doctor), Doctor of Medicine. 

Md., Ma^land. 

Mdlle., fi&demoiselle. 

Mdme., Madame. 

M.D.R., Metropolitan District Railway. 

M.D.S., Master of Dental Surgery. 

M.E., Mechanical, Military, or Mining Engineer ; 

Methodist Episcopal ; Middle English. 

Mis., M^dne. 

Mem., Memorandum. 

M.Eng., Master of Engineering. 

Messrs., Messieurs, Gentlemen. 

M.F.H., Master of Foxhound. 

Monsignor. 

MIH.A., Member of House of Assembly. 

M.Hon., Most Honourable. 

M.H.R., Member of House of Representatives. 
M.lDUlt.C.E., Member of the Listitution of Civil 
Engineers. 

Mich., MiohigaiL i 


M.I.E.E., Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

M.I.Me^.E., Member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

M.Inst.M.E., Member of Institution of Mining 
Engineers. 

Mid., Midshipman. 
l^Bnn., Minnesota. 

Min. Plen., Minister Plenipotentiary, 

Miss., Mississippi. 

M.L.A., Member of the Legislative Assembly. 
M.L.C., Member of the Legislative Council. 

M.M., Their Majesties ; Messieurs, 
mm., millimetres. 

M.Met.» Master of Metallurgy. 

M.N.8., Member of the Numismatioal Sooiety. 

Mo., Missouri. 

M.O., Money Order (postal). 

Mod. (L. moderato), moderately (musical). 

M.O.BL, Medical Ofificer of Health. 

Mont., Montana, U.S.A. 

M.O.O., Money Order 0£Sce. 

Mo.P.Ry., Missouri Pacific System. 

M.P., liember of Parliament ; Melting Point. 

BIP.S., Member of the Pharmaceutical Society ; 

Member of the Philological Society. 

Mr. (L. Magister), Mister. 

M.R., Master of the Rolls; Midland Railway. 
M.R.A.S., Member of the Royal Academy of Science ; 

Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

M.R.O.P., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
M.R.C.S., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
M.R.C.V.S., Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.G.S., Member of the Royal Geographical Sooiety. 
M.R.L, Member of the Royal Institution. 

M.R.I.A., Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
M.R.S.L., Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 
M.S., Master in Surgery; (1^ memorix eacrum) 
sacred to the memory. 

M.S.H., Master of Staghounds. 

MS., Manuscript ; plural, MSS. 

M.S.S., Member of tho Statistical Society. 

Mu8.B. (L. Musicx Baccalaureus), Bachelor of Music 
(also B.Mus,y 

Mua.D. (L. Muskx Doctor), Doctor of Music (also 
D.Mus.\ 

M,V.O., Member of the Victorian Order. 

M. W.Q.M., Most Worthy Grand Master. 

N. B., New Brunswick; (incorrectly) North Britain, 

f.c, Scotland ; (L. nota bene) nolo well. 

N.B.B., North British Railway. 

N.C., North Carolina. 

N.C.U., National Cyclists* Union. 

N.D., no date. 

N.Dak., North Dakota. 

N.E.. New England. 

Neb., Nebraska. 

nem. con. (L. nemine contradieente), no one con- 
tradicting. 

nem. dis. (L. nemine dissentiente), no one dissenting. 

N.E.R., North-Eastern Railway, 
net (It. netto), lowest; price subject to no deduction 
whatever. 

Nev., Nevada. 

N.P., Newfoundland. 

N.G., Now Granada. 

N.H., New Hampshire. 

N.J., New Jersey, 

N.L., North Latitude. 

N.M., N. Mex., New Mexico. 

N.O., Now Orleans. 

No. (L. numero), number. 

non obst. (L. non obstante), notwithstanding. 

non pros. (L. non prosequitur), he does not proseouto. 

non seq. (L. non se^uitur), it does not follow. 

N.P., Notary-pubho ; New Providence. 

N.P.Ry., Northern Pacific Railway. 
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N.R.A.> Natioiial Rifle Association. 

N.S., New Style ; Nova Scotia. 

N,B.W., New South Wales. 

N.T., New Testament. 

N.U.T., National Union of Teachers. 

N.W.P., North-West Passage. 

N.W.T., North-West Territorioa. 

N.Y., New York. 

N.Y.C.&H.R.R.Pv.., New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. 

N.Y.,N.H.&H.R.R., New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. 

N.Z., New Zealand. 

N. Z.C., New Zealand Cross. 

O. , Ohio. 

o/a, on account oi 
ob. (L. obiit), died. 

O.E., Old English. 

O.F., Oddfellows. 

O.H.Q., Old High German. 

O.H.M.S., On His Majesty’s Service. 

Okla., Oklahoma, U.S.A. 

O.M., old measurement ; Order of Merit. 

0.0. 0., stand for the three anthems ; 0 sapientia, 
0 radix, 0 Adonai, sung in the Roman Catholic 
Church for nine days before Christmas. 

O.P., Order of Preachers (Dominicans); out of 
print ; Opposite Prompter. 

Op. cit. (ll opere citato), in the work referred to. 
Ore., Orog., Oregon. 

O.S., old style ; out of stock ; Ordinary Seaman. 

O.S.B., Order of St. Benedict. 

O.T., Old Testament. 

Oxon. (L. Ozonieneia), of Oxford. 

Oz., ounces. 


P.R.I.B.A., President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Prof., Professor. 

pro tern. (L. pro tempore), for the time being, 
pox. (L. proximo), in the next month. 

P.R.S., President of tho Royal Society. 

P.R.S.A., President of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

P.S. (L. post scriptum), postscript ; Privy Seal 
Ps., Psalms. 


P.T., Pi^il Teacher. 

P.T.C., Pupil Teachers* Centre. 

P.T.O., please turn over. 

Pub., Published, Publisher, Publication. 
Pub. Doc., Public Documents. 

P.W.D., Public Works Department. 


Q., query or question. 

Q.A.B., Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

Q.C., Queen’s College ; Queen’s Counsel, 
q.d. (L. quasi dieai), as if he should say. 
q.e. (L. quod est), which is. 

Q.E.D. (L. quod erat demonstrandum), which was 
to be demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. (L. quod erat faciendum), which was to be done. 
Q.E. I. (L. quod erat inveniendum), which was to bo 
found out. 

u.l. (L. quantum libet), as much as you please. 

Q.M., Quartermaster. 

Q.M.O., Quartermaster-General. 

q.p. (L. quantum placet), as much as you please. 

qr., quire. 

Q.S., Quarter Sessions. 

q.s. (L. quantum sufficit), enough. 

qt., quart. 

q.v. (L. quod vide), which see. 

Q. V.C.S.F.jQueenVictoria’sClergy Sustentation Fund. 


P., Prinoeps (attached to tho signature of the 
Prince of Wales) ; presidoiit. 

Pa., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Pa.R.R., Pennsylvania Railroad. 

P.A.S.I., Professional Associate of tho Surveyors’ 
Institution. 

P.B. (L. Philosophies Baccalaureus), Bachelor of 
Philosophy (also Ph.B.). 

P.C., Pnvy dounoil. Privy Councillor; Perpetual 
Curate ; Police Constable, 
p.o., post-card ; per cent. 

P.D, (L. post diluvium), after tho flood ; (L. Philoso- 
^icB Doctor) Doctor of Philosophy (also 

P.E., Protestant Episcm^al. 

P.E.I., Prince Edward Island. 

Penn., Penn.sylvania. 

per an. (L. per annum), yearly. 

per cent. (L. per centum), by tho huiidrod. 

P.G.M., Past Grand Master. 

Ph.B., see P.B, 

Ph.D., see P.D. 

pinx. (L. pinxit), he (or she) did it. (Put with the 
artist’s name or initials on a painting.) 

P.M. (L. post meridiem), after noon ; Past Master ; 
Postmaster. 

P.M.G., Postmaster-General. 

P.O., Post Office ; postal order. 

P.AO., Peninsular and Oriental. 

P.O.O., Post Office Order. 

Pop., population. 

P.O.S.B., Post Office Savings Bank, 
pp., pages. 

P.P., Parish Priest ; Parcels Post. 

P.P.C. (Ft. pour prendre covgS), to take leave. 

P.P.S., Additional Postscript. 

Pr., Prince, Priest. 

P.R., Prize Ring. 

P.R.A., President of tho Royal Academy. 

P.R.C. (L. post Roman conditam), after the building 
of Rome. 

Preb., Prebend. 


R. (L. Rex), King ; (L. Regina), Queen. 

R., Reaumur (thermometer). 

R.A., Royal Academy; Royal Academician ; Rcai- 
Admiral ; Royal Arch ; Royal Artillery. 

R.A.M., Royal Academy of Music. 

R.A.M.C., Royal Army Medical Corps. 

R.A.S., Royal Asiatic Society ; Royal Astronomical 
V Society. 

R.B., Riflo Brigade. 

R.B.A., Royal Society of British Artists. 

R.B.R.I., Royal British Radium Institute. 

R.C., Roman Catholic. 

H.C.P., Royal College of Physicians. 

R.C.S., Royal College of Surgeons. 

R.D., Rural Doan; Royal Dragoons; Rural 
District (Postal). 

R.D.C., Rural District Council. 

R.E., Royal Exchange ; Royal Engineers. 

Ref. Ch., "Reformed Church. 

Reg., Registrar ; Regent. 

Reg. Prof., Regius Professor. 

Rep., Ri^ort ; R^resentative ; Republic. 

R. ot I., King and fimperor (of India). 

Rev., ^verend. 

R.F.A., Royal Field Artillery. 

B.G.G., Royal Grenadier Guards. 

R.Q.R., Royal Garrison Regiment. 

R.G.S., Royal Geographical Society. 

R.H., Royal Highlanders (Blaok Watch). 

R.H.A., Royal Horse Artillery; Royal Hibernian 
Academy. 

R.H.S., Royal Horticultural Society ; Royal Humane 
Society. 

R.I., Rhode Island. 

R.I.B.A., Royal Listitute of British Architects. 
R.I.C., Royal Irish Constabulary. 

R.I.M., Royal Indian Marine. 

R.I.P. (L. Mequieseai in pace), may he rest in peace. 
R.L,0., returned letter office (Postal). 

K.M., !l^yal Mail ; Royal Marines. 

R.M.A., Royal ^rine Artillery; Royal Military 
Asylum. 
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R.M.L.I., Royal Marino Light Infantry. 

R.M.S., Royal Mail Steamer. 

R.N., Royal Navy. 

R.N.R.» J^yal Naval Reserve. 

R.R.O., Royal Red Cross (for zeal and devotion in 
nursing sick and wounded soldiers and sailors). 
Rs., Rupees. 

RS., R<wal Society. 

R.S.A., Royal Scottish Academy. 

R.S.E., Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

R.S.M., R<wal School of Mines. 

R.6.N.A.. j^yal Society of Northern Antiquities. 
R.S.O., Railway Sub-office (for lottera). 

R.S.S. (L. Kigim Societatis Sociiis), Member of the 
R(^al Society. 

R.S.V.r. (Ft. Ripondez n'H vous plaU\ please reply. 
Rt. Hon.f Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev., Right Reverend. 

R.T.S., Religious Tract vSooiety. 

Rt. Wp., Right Worshipful. 

R.U.I., Royal University, Ireland. 

R.V.. Revised Version ; Rifle Volunteers. 
R.W.D.G.M., Right Worshipful Deputy Grand Master. 
R.W.G.M., Right Worshipful Grarvi Master. 
R.W.G.R., Right Worthy Grand Representative. 
R.W.G.S., Right Worthy Grand Secretary. 
R.W.G.T., Right Worthy Grand Treasurer ; Right 
Worthy Grand I'emplar. 

R.W.G.W., Right Worshipful Grand Warden. 
R.W.S., Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours. 
R.W.8.G.W., Right Worshipful Senior Grand Wardcru 

R. Y.S., Royal Yacht Squadron. 

S. , Saint. 

B., shilling. 

S.A., South Africa; South America; South Australia. 
Salop, Shropshire. 

8.A,M.C., South American Mi.ssionary Society. 

S.A.K., Sons of the American Revolution. 

Sarum, Salisbury. 

S.B.A., Sooietv of Biblical Archeology. 

S.O., South Carolina; (L. SencUus Consnltum) a 
decree of the Senate, 
so, (L. setUpsit), ho engraved it. 

BO. (L. scilicet), that is to say. 

So.B. (L. Scientice Baccalaureua), Bachelor of Science 
(also B.Sc.). 

So.I). (L, ScitrUicB Doctor), Doctor of Science (also 
D.Sc.). 
flcr., scruple. 

S.Dak., Soutli Dakota. 

S.D.F., Social Democratic Federation. 

S.D.U.K., Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 

Sec., Secretary. 

Sec. Ijeg., Secretary of Ijegation. 

Sen., Senate, Senator. 

Beg. (L. sexjuentia), the following. 

S.E.C.R., South- Fastern and ( 'hatham Railw.ay. 

B.f. (L. evh fine), towards the end. 

S.F.T.C.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
S.G., Solicitor-General. 

8. in. (L. svb initio), towards the beginning. 

S. J., Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 

Skr., Sansknt. 

S.L., Solicitor at Law. 

S.M., Sergeant-Major. 

8m. Caps., Small Capitals. 

S.O., Sub-offico (Postal). 

Sp., Spain, Spanish. 

fl.m (L. sine prole), without offspring. 

S.P.C.A., Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

S.P.C.C., Society for the Prevention of Ouelty to 
Children. 

8.P.C.K., Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge. 

S.P.Co., Southern Pacific Company. 

S.P.G., Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


S.P.Q.R. (L. StnatuB PoptUusque Romanua), the 
Roman Senate and People, 
sq. (L. aequena), the following. 

8q., square — eq. ft., square toot, etc., etc. 

S.R.C., Students’ Representative Council. 

S.R.S. (L. Soeietatia Regia Soeiua), Member of the 
Royal Society. 

55., Saints ; Steamship. 

8.8., Sunday School. 

S.S.C., Solicitor before the Supreme Ourts (Scotland). 
St., Saint. 

S.T.D. (L. Saora Theologia Doctor), Doctor of 
Theology. 

S. T.P. (L. Sacra Theologia Pro/eaaor), Professor of 

Theology, 
sub., substitute, 
suff., suffix. 

Supt., Superintendent, 
sup. (L. aupra), above. 

Sur. Gen., Surgeon-General. 

Snrv. Gen., Surveyor-General. 

s.v. (L. aub voce), under tlio word or heading. 

iS. W., South Wales ; Senior Warden. 

Sw., Sweden, Swedish. 

Swit., Switzerland. 

Syn., vSynonym, S 5 monymoua. 

T. C.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

temp. (L. tempore), in the time of (musical). 

'rean.. Tennessee. 

Tout., Teutonic. 

Tex., Texas. 

T.M.O., Telegraph Money Order (Postal). 

T.O., turn over ; telegraph -office, 
tonn., tonnage. 

Tr., Translator, Translation. 

tr., transpose (used in correcting printers* proofs) ; 

treasurer ; trustee. 

T.R.H., Their Royal Highnesses. 

T. T.L., to take leave. 

I'ypo., Typographer. 

U. C. (L. urhia conditm), from the building of the 

city of Rome. 

U.D.C., Urban District Council. 

U.F.C., United Free Church. 

U.K., United Kingdom. 

U.K.A., Ulster King-at-Arms. 
idt. (L. ultimo), in the last month. 

Unit., Unitarian. 

Up., Upper. 

U.P., United Presbyterian ; under proof. 

U.P.Jl.R., Union pjkcitic Railroad. 

U.S., United States ; (L. ut aupra), as above. 

U.S.A., United States of America; United States 
Army. 

U.S.M., United States Mail. 

U.S.N., United States Navy. 

U. S.S., United States Senate ; United States Ship. 
Ut., Utah. 

V. , Victoria ; (L. versus) against ; (L. vide.) see. 

V.A., Vicar- Apostolic ; Vice-Admiral ; RrOyai Order 

of Victoria and Albert. 

Va., Virginia. 

Vat., Vatican. 

V.C., Vice-Chancellor ; Victoria Cross. 

V.D., Volunteer Decoration. 

V.D.L., Van Diemen’s Land. 

V.D.M. (L. Verbi Dei Minister), Minister of the 
Word of God. 

Ven., Venerable. 

Vet., Veterinary. 

V.G., Vicar- General. 

v.g. (L. verbi gratia), for example, 

V.L, Vancouver Island. 

Vis., Viscount. 

viz. (L. videlicet), namely. 

vol., volume. 
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V.P., Vice-President ; (L. viia patris) in his father’s | 
lifetime. | 

V.R. Qj. Victoria Regina)^ Queen Victoria. 

V. S.» Veterinary Surgeon. 

Vt., Vemont. 

W. , Wales, Welsh. 

Wash., Washington. 

W.C.L.,, White Cross League. 

W.C.R., Waterloo and City Railway. 

W.C.T.U., Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

w.f., wrong fount (used in correcting printers’ proofs). 

W.T., West Indies. 

Wis., Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

W. Lon., West Longitude. 

W.M., Worshipful Master. 

W.O., War Office. 

W.S., Writer to the Signet. 

W.S.P.U., Women’s Social and Political Union. 

wt., weight. 

W. Va., West Virginia. 

Wyo., Wyoming, U.S.A. 

X. Christ (the X is the same as the Creek letter 

Chi, the first letter of Christ’s name). 

Xmas, Christmas. 

Xn., Christian. 

Y. M.C.A., Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Y. W.C.A., Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Zoo, Zoological Gardens. 

Z. S., Zoological Society. 

ABBREVIATORS, those who drew up papal writs 
before they were formally copied out. 

ABDABtRAHMAN, Moorish gov. in Spain ; defeated 
by Charles Martel, 732. 

ABDALLAH (545-70), f. of Muhammad. 

ABDALLATIF (1162-1231), Eastern traveller; 
MS. of his Account of Egypt in Bodleian. 

ABDALS, Muslim fanatics in Persia. 

ABD-AR-RAHMAN, five Omayyad princes of 
Cordova: A. I. (756-88), founded Omayyad dynasty 
in Spain. A. II. (822-52), weak ruler. A. III. 
(912-61), attained caliphate. A, IV., caliph in 1017 ; 
murdered. A. V., caliph, 1023-24 ; murclered. 

ABD-EL-AZIZ IV. (1880- ), ex-Sultan of 

Morocco. See Morocco. 

ABD-EL-KADER (1807-83), Amir of Mascara; 
for fifteen years opposed the conquest of Algeria by 
France, surrenderen 1847, and on release, 1852, became 
friend of France. 

ABOERA.-~(l) 

Old seaport, S. Spain; 

Carthaginian trading 
centre. (2) Ruined 
town, Thracian 
coast. 

ABDXAS, Ok. 

form of Obadiah 

(<?.t;.). 

ABDICATION, 

voluntary surrender 
of an office of trust ; 
particularly of kings 
or heads of States. 

Important a’s of 
later times are — 

James II., 1688, 

Napoleon I., 1814 
and 1816, Louis 
Philippe, 1848, Milan 
of Servia, 1889. 

ABDOMEN, the 
part of the trunk of 
the human body be- 
low the diaphragm 
(which divides the 
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cavity of the trunk into the abdominal cavity and the 
thoracic cavity) ; further divided into the a. proper above 
and the pelvis below, the former containing the stomach, 
small and large intestine, liver, pancreas, spleen, and 
kidneys, and the latter the lower part of the large in- 
testine, the urinary bladder, and the internal genital 
organs. Internally the a. is lined with a serous 
membrane called the peritoneun), which covers the 
free surfaces of the abdominal organs and holds 
the intestine in place by means of a fold called the 
mesentery, while another fold, the ^eat omentum, 
covers like an apron the front of the greater part 
of the abdominal contents. Owing to the moaern 
advances of medicine, and chiefly to the introduction 
of aneesthctics and antiseptic and aseptic surgery, 
opening the a. for the relief of disease is an everyday 
procedure, and one which, with due care, involves 
very little risk ; and, as an aid to diagnosis in obscure 
cases, opening the a. by incision for the purpose of 
examining its contents is by no means unusual. 

ABDUCTION is the act of any person who un- 
lawfully takes, or causes to bo taken, any unmarried 
girl under the ago of sixteen years out of the possession, 
and against the will, of her parents or guardians ; 
liable to two years* imprisonment, whether the 
girl consents or not, and whether the person charged 
Ijclievod her to bo over the age of sixteen. 

ABDUCTOR MUSCLES, those which pull away 
or aside. 

ABD-UL-AZIZ (1830-76), Sultan of Turkey; 
s. of Mahmud II. ; succ. his bro. Abd-ul-Mejid in 1861 ; 
assassinated. 

ABD-UL- HAMID I. (1725-88), Sultan of 
Turkey ; s. of Ahmed III. ; succ. bro., Mustafa HI., 
in 1773. 

ABD-UL-HAMID II. (1842- ), ex-Sultan of 
Turkey; succ. to throne (1876) on deposition of his 
bro. Murad V. His reign opened with a prospect of 
constitutional reforms which was not fulfilled. He 
was de{x>8cd April 27, 19(K), in favour of a younger 
bro. Reshid Lifendi (Muhammad V.). 

ABDUL-KADIR (1078- 1166), Muhammadan author, 
revered as saint. 

ABDULLAH-EL-TEISHA-ES-SAYYID (1830- 

99), Sudanese ‘ Khalifa ’ ; succ. Mahdi, 1886 ; defeated 
at Omdurimn, 1898 ; fell in battle. 

ABD-UL-MEJID (1823-61), Sultan of Turkey; 
succ. f., Mahmud II., 1839 ; concluded peace with 
Mohemit Ali, 1841; Crimean War undertaken by 
England and Franco in his defence. 

ABDUR-RAHMAN KHAN, Amir of Afghanistan 
(1844-1901); noted for pditical sagacity; improved 
social conditions of co\intry, and, by grasp of affairs, 
materially increased its power. His rule consisted of 
a military de8j)otisni, and he succeeded in imposing 
an organised form of government upon a moat unruly 
j:>cople ; succ. by e. s.. Habibullah. 

ABECEDARIAN, a beginner ; contemptuous 
name for an Anabaptist sect; a. psalms, those sub- 
divided under letters of alphabet {e.g. cxix.). 

k BECKETT, ARTHUR WILLIAM (1844-1909), 
Eng. journalist, author, and war correspondent. 

A BECKETT, GILBERT ABBOTT (1811-66), 
f. of preceding; Eng. comic writer and journalist; 
author of the Comic Blackstone, 

k BECKET, THOMAS, incorrect version of 
Thomas Beckett. See Bkcket, Thomas. 

ABEL (Hebrew ‘ breath ’), second s. of Adam ; 
killed by bro. Cain ; perhaps originally South Judaean 
demigod. 

ABEL, SIR FREDERICK AUGUSTU&(, Bart. 
(1827-1902), Eng. chemist, famous for researches iu 
explosives ; invented new method of raanufaotnring 
gun-cotton and cordite (jointly with Prof. J. Dewar) ; 
carried out researches with Sir A. Noble on explosion 
of black powder ; invented apparatus for determina- 
tion of Cashpoint of petroleum ; chemist to War 
Department ; pres. Institution of Mectrical Enmneers^ 
1877 ; first Erector of the Imperial Institute, 1887* 



Abuombn, with Front Abdominal Wall 

(INCLUDINO TH* RiBS) AND THB SMALL 
INTBSTINBS RRMOVBD. A , diaphratfin ; 
A liver ; C, gall-bladder ; D, Btomach ; 
Ef pancreas F, F, largo intestine ; 
0. ciBCum ; Ju , appendix ; K. rectum ; 
L, bladder ; M, M, kidneys (behind) : 
A, spleen (behind); F, junction of 
small with large intestine. 
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ABEL, NIELS HENRIK (1802<^28), Nor. mathe* 
matioian of exceptional ability and promise, known 
for researches in theory of functions. 

ABEL, THOMAS, Abell (d. 1640), Eng. priest; 
supporter of Katharhie of Aragon ; denied royal 
supremacy and was executed. 

ABELARD, PIERRE (1079-1142), Fr. scholar and 
theologian; in early manhood became canon of 
Notre Dame, Paris, in which city he achieved great 
success as teacher and lecturer. He was made tutor 
to H^lolse, niece of Canon Fulbert, and an affection 
sprang up between them. They were afterwards 
separated, and an act of violence was committed upon 
A. at the instance of Fulbert. Subsequently A. 
became a monk, and H^loise took the veil. In his 
later years A. resumed teaching at the Paraclete 
hermitage, where he was buried, and H^loise was 
afterwards laid in the same tomb. The remains of the 
lovers were, in 1817, removed to P6re Lachaise, Paris. 

ABELIN, JOHANN PHILIPP (d. c. 1636), Ger. 
historian. 

ABELITE8, religious sect, time of St. Augustine ; 
married but continent. 

ABELLI (1603-91). Dominican confessor of 
Catherine de Medici. 

ABELMOSK, West Indian evergreen with musky 

seeds. 


ABENCERRAGES, rival faction to the Zegris 
daring XV. cent. Moorish rule in Granada. 

ABEND AN A, two Jewish theologians — (1) Jacob 
(1630-96), rabbi of Span. Jews in London; (2) Isaac 
(c. 1650-1710), taught Hebrew at Cambridge and 
Oxford. 

ABENDBERG (46* 40^ N., T 60' E. ), town, Switzer- 
land. 

ABENEZRA, Ibn Ezra (1090-1168), Jewish man 
of letters and Scriptural commentator ; b. Toledo ; a 
great traveller. 

ABENSBERO (48* 46' N., II* 50' E.), town, 
Bavaria; sulphur baths. 

ABEOKUTA (7* 8' N., 3° 26' E.), town, Brit. W. 
Africa, capita] of Egba, Southern Nigeria protectorate ; 
trades in rubber, etc. Pop. c. 60,000. 

ABERAERON (62* 16' N., 4* 16' W,). seaport, 
Cardiganshire, Wales. 

ABEBAVON (51* 36' N., ,3° 47' W.), town, Gla- 
morganshire, Wales ; miinicipal borough ; engineering, 
tin, copper, and steel works. Pop. 10,606. 

ABERBROTHOCK or ARBROATH, see latter. 

ABERCARN (51* 40' N., 3* 10' W.), town, Mon- 
mouthshire. England. Pop. 16,446. 

ABEBCORN (9® S., 31® 40' E.), trading station, N.E. 
Rhodesia. 

ABERGORN, JAMES HAMILTON, 1st Earl of 
{Cf 1676-1618), promoted Union of Eng. and Soot. 
Crowns. 


ABERCROMBIE, JAMES, ^t. gen., defeated 
by Montcalm in Canada, 1768. 

ABERCROMBIE, JOHN (1780-1844), Scot, 
physician and writer upon medical and philosophical 
subjects. 

ABERCROMBY, DAVID (XVII. cent.), Soot, 
physician and philosopher, author of works well 
known in his time, some having been translated into 
French. 


ABERCROMBY, PATRICK (1656 to c. 1720), 
Scot, physician and historian ; studied at St. Andrews 
and Paris ; sometime physician to James II. ; engaged 
in controversy with Defoe ; author of Martial A^ieve^ 
menu of ike ScoU Nation and other works. 

ABERCROMBY, SIR RALPH (1734-1801), Brit. 
General ; e. s. of Oeor^ A., of Tullibody ; commander- 
in-chief in West Indies (1796); fatally wounded at 
Alexandria (1801); held in universal respect for 
bravery and uprightness. 

ABERDARE (61* 43' N., 3® 26' W.), town, Gla- 
morgan, Wales ; principal indust:^, coal trade ; iron 
trade has decreased since 1876 ; tinworks, brickworks, 
breweries. Pop. (1911) 60,844. 


ABERDARE, HENRY AUSTIN BRUCE, Ist 

Baron (1815-96), Eng. statesman ; Home Sec., 1869 ; 
Pres, of Council, 1873. 

ABERDARON, parish, Carnarvonshire, Wales. 
Pop. 3371. 

ABERDEEN (69* 9' N., 2* 6' W.), seaport, royal, 
parliamentary, and municipal burgh, Scotlimd. Town 
Duilt chiefly of grey granite (the 'Granite City’); 
consists of Old and New A. ; Univ. (1494), includi^ 
Marischal and Kind’s Colleges (unit^, 1860); R.(l 
Cathedral, many enurohes ; market cross, original 
structure dating from 1682, rebuilt 1842 ; numerous 

E ublio buildings and hospitals ; three parks, four 
ridges over Dee ; chief northern seaport oif Scotland ; 
industries include granite-quarrying, aeep-sea flsheries, 
textile paper and jute manufactures, flax-spinning, 
brewing, mstilling, jam manufacture; returns two 
members. A. obtained charter from William the 
Lion, 1179, in confirmation of David L’s grant of 
corporate rights; burned by Edward III., 1336; 
rebuilt and enlarged ; well fortified ; looted by both 
Royalists and Covenanters ; Old Pretender declared 
kiMhere, 1715. Pop. (1911) 163,084. 

W. Robbie, Aberdeen : iU Traditions and History. 
ABERDEEN.— (1) (47® N., 12,3° 67' W.), city, 
Wash., U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 13,660. (2) (45* 26 N., 
98* 60' W.), city, 8. Dakota, U.S. A. P^. (1910) 10,763. 

ABERDEEN (32* 30' 8., 24® 3' E.), district and 
town, 8. Africa. Pop. 9500 (4800 white). 

ABERDEEN, GEORGE GORDON, Ist Eaxl of 
(1637-1720), Lord Chancellor of Scotland ; s. of Sir 
John Gk)rdon, of Uaddo, Aberdeenshire. 

ABERDEEN, GEORGE HAMILTON GORDON, 
4th Earl of (1784-1860), statesman ; e. s. of George 
Gordon, Lord Haddo; b. Edinburgh; held offices 
of Foreign Sec. and CJolonial Sec., ana in 1862 became 
Prime Minister ; a distin^ished scholar, possessed 
an extensive knowledge of lit and art; in politics 
noted for his generosity to opponents. 

ABERDEEN, JOHN CAMPBELL GORDON, 
7th Earl of (1847- )» grandson of 4th Earl ; suoo. 
1870; ed. St Andrews and Oxford; Lord-Liout of 
Ireland, and P.C., 1886 ; Gov. -Gen. of Canada, 1 893-98 ; 
again app. Lord-Lieut. of Ireland, 1005 ; friend of 
Gladstone’s. His wife, Ishbel Makx.v (1867- ), dau. 
of Lord Tweedmouth, is an energetic social worker. 

ABERDEENSHIRE (67* 18' N., 2® 33' W.), N.E. 
county, Scotland ; area, 1971 sq. miles ; has five districts 
— ^Mar, Formartine, Buchan, Gariooh, Strathbogie ; 
inoludes several branches of Grampians, among chief 
pealn being Ben Maedhui, Caimtoul, Loohnagar ; 
principal rivers, Dee and Don, noted for salmon ; 
largest lake. Loch Minch. Peterhead, Fraserburgh, 
Pannanioh have chalybeate springs ; geological 
formation, mainly crystalline somsts ; grouse, part- 
ridges, red deer abundant; has ash, fir, larch trees. 
Agriculture most im^rtant industry ; oats and 
barley pown ; cattle fattened. Many coast villages 
engaged in fishing. Other industries include granite 
quarrying, briokmaldng, brewing, distilling. A. 
sends two representadves to Parliament, oesides 
two for Aberdeen town. Original inhabitants Piets ; 
after Norman Conquest Malcolm Canmore defeated 
Celts here ; temporarily Bruce’s headquarters ; feuds 
carried on by great mmilies for many years ; was 
long episoopal stronghold ; scene of various engage- 
ments between Cavaliers and Covenanters, and of 
Jacobite risings of 1716 and 1746. Pop. (1911) 311,360. 
Watt, History of Aberdeen and Banff (1900). 
ABERDOUR (66® 8' N., 3* 17' W.), Fife viUage, 
Scotland; excellent bathing. Pop. 2000. 

ABERDOVEY (62® 33' N., 4® 4' W.), village, 
Merionethshire, Wales ; health resort. 

ABERFELDY (66® 87' N., 3® 62' W.), village, Perth- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. 1692. 

ABERFOTLE (66® 20' N., 4* 21' W.), viUage, 
Perthshire, Scotland ; pop. 1147. 

ABERGAVENNY (61* 40' N.. 3* W.), town, 
Monmouthshire, England ; was Rom. fort, Odban- 
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nuim ; often involved in Border etrugglea, XlI.~Xni. 
cent's; had Benedictine priory. Pop. (1911) 8611. 

ABERGELE (53® 20' N., 3® 35' W.\ watering-place, 
Denbighshire, Wales. Pop. 2121. 

ABERMETHY (66® 19^ N., 3® 18' W.). village and 
parish, Perth, Scotland ; Pictish royal residence. 

ABERNETHY, JOHN (1764-1831), Eng. surgeon ; 
assistant-surgeon at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, and founder of the medical school ; known 
for his treatment of aneurism. 

ABERRANCY (geom.), curve's deviation from its 
charaoteristio curvature. 

ABERRATION, deviation of mind from the 
normal ; of light, see Light. 

ABERY8TWITB (52® 26' N., 4® 6' W.). seaport, 
Cardiganshire ; popular seaside resort ; educational 
centre ; has Univ. Coll, of Wales. Pop. (1911) 8412. 

ABE8HR (14® 8' N., 21® 2® £.), capital, Wadai, 
Fr. Equatorial Africa. 

ABEYANCE, a state of suspension ; a law term 
meaning that a freehold, or digmty, is not vested in 
a person, but is in suspension until the real owner 
establishes his claim. 

ABGAR, title borne by a line of kings whose 
capital was Edessa (Mesopotamia). A. XIV., it is 
said, corresponded with Jesus. 

ABHIDHAMMA, one of traditional baskets in 
which the Buddhist Scriptures ore divided. 

ABXATHAR, B. of Ahiraolech ; helped king David 
(1 Sam, 22“, 23*> • ; 2 Sam. 16”*, 20**); confus<'d with 
Ahimelech {Mark 2**). 

ABICR, WILHELM HERMANN VON (1800-86), 
Qer. geologist; prof, at Dorpat; retired to Vienna; 
authority on geol. and min. of Russia ; undertook 
research^ on volcanic products. 

ABXES, see Fm. 

ABIGAIL, wife of king David (1 Sam.); in 
Elizabethan times and later oolloqiiial name for 
waiting-woman. 

ABILENE (32® 25' N., 99® 36' W.), town, Texas, 
U.8.A. ; flour-mills. 

ABIMELECH, Philistine king ; took Sarah into 
his harem, Abraham having represented her as his 
sister, not his wife. She was restored in response to a 
divine command given in a dream. 

ABINGDON (61® 40' N., 1® 15' W.), town, municipal 
borough, parliamentary division, Berkshire; ruins of 
Benedictine abbey. Pop. (1911) 6810. 

ABINGER, JAMES SCARLETT, Ist Baron 
(1769-1844), Eng. judge; b. Jamaica; Attorney- 
General under Canning and Wellington (1827-35). 

ABIOGENESIS, spontaneous generation ; the 
oripination of living animals and ^ants from non- 
living matter, has been more and more discredited 
by modem biological research and finally disproved by 
Pasteur’s experiments on sterilisation. This, of course, 
does not bear on the question whether protoplasm may 
be created from inor^anio matter. 

ABIPONES, extmot S. Amer. Ind. tribe ; in- 
habited La Plata region. 

ABKHASIA (43® N.. 41* E.), district, Russ, Caucasia ; 
produces wheat, fruits. Pop. 43,()()0. 

ABLATION (med.), operative removal of a diseased 
part ; (geol), wearing away, especially of a glacier. 

ABLAUT, or * vowel ffradcUton,* is the modification 
of tha root vowel in same word to mark change of 
meaning ; best illustrated in ' strong * verbs, s.g. s^ng, 
song, atmg. 

ABLEGATE, temporary legate (q.v.). 

ABLX7TZON, an act of cleansing ; a religious 
ceremonial symbolising the purification of the spirit. 
In the R.O. Church term refers to the washing of 
the ohalioe and the priest's bands after Commui^ion. 

ABNAKI, tribe of N. Amor. Lidiaiis. 

^BNBR, Old Testament oharaoter ; defended 
Ishba d, Sa ul's s., against David ; killed at Hebron. 

ABXTET, SIR WILLIAM DE WIVELESLIE 
(1844- ), Eng. astronomer and physicist. 

ABNORMAL (law), of persons such as minors, 


insane, illegitimate, differentiated by some abnormality. 
See also PsYCHonooT. 

ABO (60® 28' N.. 22® 16' E.), seaport. Finland ; 
chief town, government of A.-Bj6rneberg ; Treaty 
of A. (1734) gave Russia S. Finland. Pop. e. 43,000. 

ABO (6® 30' N., 6® 30' E.), town on Niger, W. Africa. 

ABOLITIONISTS, those who, before Amer. Civil 
War, urged immediate abolition, t.e., of slavery (q.v.), 
as opposed to those who favoured legal (and hence 
slower) procedure. 

ABOLLA, a Rom. oloak. 

ABOMA, serpents of S. American boa type. 

ABOMASUM, the fourth or digesting ^rennet ' ; 
stomach of ruminants. 

ABOMEY (7® 26' N., 2® E.), capital, Dahomey, 
W. Africa. Pop. e. 16,000. 

ABUNDANCE (46® 26' N., 6® 40' E.), town. 
Haute Savoie, France ; cheese. Pop. c. 1500. 

ABONY (47® 10' N., 20® E ), market town, Pest, 
Hungary. 

ABORIGINES, legendary people of Latium ; 
name applied to origimd inhabitants of aiw country. 

ABORB, frontier hill tribe of N.E. India; twice 
subject of punitive expeditions. 

ABORTION, premature expulsion of the human 
foetus from the uterus or womb ; the term is applied 
in medicine to such an expulsion before the sixth 
month of intra-uterine file, * premature labour ’ 
bei^ the term applied to later expulsion ; popularly 
* miscarriage ' is tne name given to accidentu pre- 
mature expulsion, a. being confined to expulsion 
induced for medical reasons or performed criminally. 
With the advance of obstetrical science a. and induce- 
ment of premature labour are being abandoned to a 
great extent as medical procedures. Criminal a., 
or attempt to procure criminal a., is a felony punish- 
able In Britain by penal servitude or imprisonment. 

ABOUKIR (31® 18' N., 30° 6' E.), small town, 
Egypt ; Nelson destroyed Fr. fleet in A. Bay, 1798 ; 
Bonaparte defeated lAirks, 1799; oapturea by Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, 1801. 

ABOXrr, EDMOND (1828-85), Fr. novelist and 
journalist; b. Dienze (Lorraine); correspondent of 
the Soir during Fronoo-Gor. War ; member Fr. 
Academy (1884) ; fame rests chiefly upon his novels. 

ABRA (17" SO' N., 120® 30' £.), mountainous 
province, Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

ABRABANEL»Abarbanel (q.v.). 

ABRACADABRA, word much used as spell by 
early necromancers ; now term of contempt, rubbish. 

ABRAHAM, the patriarch and ancestor of the 
Jews, according to tradition was originally called 
Abram. The stories of A. in Genesis are found in 
J, E, and P, the component documents of the Hexa- 
teuoh, and are not always consistent (e.g. the age of 
Ishmaol). Modem oriti(^m has left it verjr douotful 
to what extent these narratives can claim to be 
hist. ; A* may have been a real person, or a traditional 
anoestor. It is quite probable that the Israelites 
as a tribe came ^m Haran as A. is represented as 
doing, and before that from Ur in Babylonia, but the 
detaued historicity of the narrative is quite unproven. 

Driver, Otneeis ; Carpenter and Hanord Battersby, 
The Hexateueh. 

* ABRAHAM’S BOSOM,' denotes Paradise ; 
at ancient feasts each guest reclined with his head 
on his neighbour's breast, hence application of term. 

ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA (1644-1700), 
Austrian monk; court preacher in Vienna, 1669; 
denounced all classes. 

ABRAHAM, PLAINS OR HEIGHTS OF 
(46" 46' N., 71" 10' W.), beside Quebec, above St. 
Lawrence; where Wolfe defeated Montoalmt 1769; 
now public park. 

ABRAHAMITES, XVIII. cent., Bohemian deists. 

ABRAHAM-MEN, hinatios allowed out of restraint 
to beg ; impostors who pretended lunacy. 

ABRANTE8 (39® 29^N., 8" 11' W.), town, Portugal, 
taken by Junot (later Duo d*A.), 1807. Pop. 6000. 
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ABRASION (med.), fnperfidal excoriation ; (»ol.)» 
wearing of rooks by moring ice ; (commercial), of coin, 
lose in weight due to wear and teM of circulation. 

ABRAUM SALTS, deposit of TOtassium, sodium, 
and magnesium salts aboye the roclt salt of Stassfurt 
(Prussia). 

ABRAXAS, mystical numbers on ancient charms. 
ABRIDGMENT, a short, condensed version of a 
book, case, play, etc. ; an epitome. 

ABROGATION, act of repealing a law. 

ABRUZZI, DUKE OP THE (1873- ), Ital. 

Royal Prince, explorer, and scientist. 

ABRUZZI E MOLISE (42® N., 14® E. ), mountainous 

S ro Vinces, Italy, including Toramo, Aquila, Chieti, 
^mpobasso ; largely pastoral ; many inhabitants 
emigrate. Pop. (1911) 1,428,000. 

ABSALOM, 3rd and favourite s. of David, k. of 
Israel ; famed for handsome looks ; caught by long 
hair in branches of tree, and killed by Joab. 

‘ABSALOM AND ACHITOPHEL,* allegorical 
satire of Dryden’s (1681), in which the Duko or Mon- 
month, natural i. of Charles IL, figures as Absalom, 
Shaftesbury as Achitophel, and the king as David. 

ABSALON, Axkl 11128-1201). abp. of Lund 
(Denmark) ; chief counsellor of Valdemar L ; founded 
town, now Copenhagen. i 

AB8AROKAS, Ceows, Sioux Indian tribe. 
ABSCESS, a localised collection of necrosed and 
liquefied material in the tissues of the body, duo to 
bacterial infection and inflammation ; wherever 
possible it should at once be opened and the contents 
allowed to eaca|) 0 , and then healing will ensue. 

ABSCISSA. — When a point is referred to two inter- 
secting axes, one of them called the axis of X and the 
other the axis of Y, the ahseism of the point is the 
distance cut off from the axis of X by a line drawn 
through it and parallel to the axis of Y. 

ABSENTEEISM, term applied to landed pro- 
prietors who derive their income from one country, 
and spend it in another, in which they live ; long 
provalent in Ireland. 

ABSINTHE, alcoholic liqueur flavoured with worm- 
wood and other herbs; use forbidden in Fr. army and 
navy, and all traffio in it .agfun.st Belgian law. See 
Shbits. 

ABSOLUTE, condition which is unrestricted, un- 
limited, or complete ; also free from mixture. In 
logic, that which is independent of reference to sorae- 
tmxig else. 

ABSOLUTE TEMPERATURE, sc© Thkrmo- 

UBTBR8. 

ABSOLUTE VELOCITY, see Velocity. 
ABSOLUTION, term used in ecclesiastical law 
for ‘ acquittal ’ from either guilt of sin or penalty of 
it ; generally granted after confession. 

ABSOLUTISM, metaphysical doctrine of non- 
relative existence, possible to be known. 
ABSOLVITOR (Scots law), acquittal of defendant. 
ABSORBENTS, substances, such as ciialk, which 
absorb (strictly neutralise) acids, or absorb discharges; 
vessels which absorb and convey fluid within the 
organism, such as lymphatics. See Lymphatic System. 

ABSORPTION, the transformation of light into 
another form of energy, such as heat, when passing 
through a medium. A body which absorbs all the 
incident radiations is called black, as lamp-black or 
platinum black. See Ijqwf. 

ABBTEMII, Calvinistio sect who objected to use of 
fermented wine in Eucharist. 

ABSTINENCE, practice of refraining from various 
forms of self-indul^noe, especially of food and drink. 
See Tbmperakoa 

ABSTRACT OF TITLE, legal document epito- 
mising a purchaser’s rights in real pro|)erty. 

ABSTRACTION, a mental operation in which an 
idea is stripped of its concrete circumstances so that it 
may be considered alone. 

AB8URDUM, REDUGTIO AD, indirect method 
of proving a proposition by showing that, were it not 


true, the oonsequenoe would be absurd ; or of dis- 
proving a proposition by showing that, if true, the 
conclusion woiud be ridiculous* 

ABT, FRANZ (1819-86), Ger. composer of song 
music. 

ABTHAIN, Abthane (Scotch), abbacy. 

ABU, prefix in Arab, proper names, denoting a 
* father * or ‘ owner.* 

ABU, MOUNT, peak of Aravalli range in Raj- 
putana, India ; health station ; fine temples. 

ABU HAMMED (19^ 28' N., 33® 13' E.), Sudanese 
town, on Nile. 

ABU KLEA (17® 10' N., 33® 20' E.), town, Sudan. 

ABU NUWAS, Arab, poet of age of Horun or- 
Rasliid {q.v,)» 

ABU SIMBEL, IpsAMBUL, name of group of throe 
rock-hewn temples oonstnicted by Rameses EL (c. 
1260 B.O.), on bank of Nile, in Nubia ; principal one 
discovered by Burokhardt (1812), opened by Belzoni 
(1817). 

ABU 'UBAIDA, distinguished Arab, scholar daring 
rule of Harun er-Kashid. 

ABU ZEID, town on White Nile, Egypt. 

ABU-BEKR (‘ Father of the Virgin ’) (673-634), Ist 
Muhammadan Caliph; the name is derived from the 
marriage of his youthful daughter Ayesha with 
Muhammad. 

ABUL AT A EL MA'ARRI (973-1057), Arab, poet 
and philosopher ; blind from childhood. 

ABULFABAJ, called BARnEim.^us (b. 1220), bp. of 
Aleppo ; wrote Syriac history of the world and Bible 
commentary. 

ABUL-FARAJ (897-967), Arab. tx)et and antiquary. 

ABUL-FAZEL (1661-l()02), historiographor to 
Akbar, Mogul emperor ; assassinated. 

ABUL-FEDA (1273-1331), Arab, historian and 
geographer ; fought against Crusaders. 

ABULIA, loss of will power ; symptom of insanity. 

ABU-L-QASIM, Abitlcasis (c. 950 A.D.), Arab, 
physician, flourished at Cordova ; author of once 
famous works on mod. and surgery. 

ABULUG (18® 15' N., 121^20' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; tobacco, rice. 

ABUNDANTIA (classical myth), Latin female 
personification of abundance. 

ABURI (6® 42' N., 0® 16' W,), town, Brit. Pro- 
tectorate, Gold Coast. 

ABUSE, misuse, ill-treat, revile, violate ; self-a., 
masturbation ; a. of process, malicious unreasonable 
legal proceedings of frivolous and vexatious nature, 
which CJourt may stop in self-defence. 

ABU-THALEB, Muhammad’s uncle and protector 
against the Koroish plots. 

ABU-THUBI (24® 32' N., 51® 50' E.), coast town of 
Oman, Persian Gulf. 

ABU-TIG (27® 2' N., 31® 23' E.), town, Nile, Egypt. 

ABUTILON, large genus of tropical shruDDy 

f ilants, order Malvacece^ cultivated in ^eenhousos as 
nd. mallows. 

ABUTMENT, in arch., part of arch, pier, etc., 
which bears pressure. 

ABYDOS (40® 7' N., 20® 28' E.), ancient town, Asia 
Minor ; on Hellespont ; where Xerxes crossed into 
Europe by bridge of boate, 480 B.o. ; home of Leandor, 
whose story Bjtou tells in ‘ Bride of A.* 

ABYDOS (26® 10' N., 31® 65' E.), town. Upper 
Egypt ; founded by pre-Monite kings ; temples, forts, 
tombs built from 1st to 30th dynasty, 6600-600 B.a ; 
declined from Ptolemaic period ; riiins of Seti L’s 
Great Temple, tombs, ana forts still remain ; place 
sacred to Osiris, whose cult began here in 12th 
dynasty. 

ABYSSAL ANIMALS, oamivorous animals living 
near bed of deep ocean, with distensible throat and 
stomach, large ^s, and feelers or phoaphoresoent 
organs to suit their habitat; many discovered and 
described by ChaUengir expedition. 

ABYSSINIA (10® N., 40® E.), empire in N.E. 
Africa; bounded N.E. by Erithrea and Fr. and Brit. 
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Somaliland, £. and 8.E. bv Somaliland, 6. by Bnt. E. 
Africa, and W. by th« Suaan ; includes the provinces 
TigiA, Amhara, Gojam, Shoa, and Hamr. It forms part 
of the great A&ioan plateau, and has an average height 
of some SOOO ft., falling abruptly towards the Red 
and more gradually towards the Nile. The whole 
surface is cut up by deep goms (sometimes 4000 ft. 
deep), and in the N.W. the Samen mountains, also 
steep and bare rocl^ reach a height of 15,000 ft. 
The drainage is carried off mostly oy the Blue Nile 
and Atbara, and the former takes its rise in Lake 
Tsana (60 by 20 miles). The lower portions of the 
country up to 5000 ft. (known as Kolia) have a tropical 
climate, but the district known as the Woina Dego, 
from 6000 to SOOO ft., has a warm temperate climate. 
^8 is the chief seat of population, and the pastures 
support large herds of cattle. The higher region, the 
Dega, has horses and loug-woolled sheep. The rainy 
season is from April to Sept. There are practically no 
roads, and goods are mostly carried by mules, horses, 
donkeys, and camels. A railway has been constructed 
from Jibuti, or Jibutil, in Fr. Somaliland, to Dire 
Dawa (240 miles) in E. A. The official capital, at 
Adis Abbeba near the centre of the western part of the 
country, is changed from time to time as the supplies 
of firewood in the neighbourhood become exhausted. 

History. — Ancient Ethiopia embraced part of A., 
and Sheba is supposed to have been an Abyssinian 
Queon from whose s. by Solomon the kings of A. claim 
descent. The Axumite dynasty, which riilod from the 
I. to the X. cent., was strong enough in the VI. cent, 
to conquer Yemen in Arabia ; but in the following cent, 
the Abyssinians were exp«dlod from Arabia. A. was dis- 
covored in the XV. cent, by the Portuguese, who helped 
them to rout the M'lhamrnadans in 1543. The Royal 
family, early in tlie XVII. cent., became Roman 
Catholics ; but in 1 033 the king was forced to resign, and 
his son ox fjcllcd the alien priests. Fierce and protracted 
struggles the cliief8(ra5)of the various provinces 

occupied the XVllf. and part of the XIX. cent. ,* but in 
1863 Kassa defeated his fathor-in-law, Ras AJi, ruler 
of Amhara and virtual emperor, and proclaimed him- 
self * king of kings ’ of Ethiopia as Theodore III. The 
Brit. Consul and his suite wore thrown into prison at 
Magdala in 1804, and after abortive negotiations to 
obtain their release Sir R. Napier stormed that fortress 
in 1868 when Theodore was found to have committed 
suicide within. Kassai of Tigr6 now proclaimed 
himself ‘ king of kings ’ and was orowmod in 1872 as 
Johannes IL Italy had established a colony at Assab 
in 1882, and the Abyssinians looked with suspicion on 
the extension of the foreign settlement. In 1887 the 
Abyssinians attacked and almost destroyed a small 
ItaL force at DogalL A year later a force of 20,000 
men engaged the Abyssinians, but both sides retired. 
In 1889 Johannes was killed in an engagement with the 
dervishes, and Menelek of Shoa became eiuperor. 
Peace with Italy was kept for some years, but in 1890 
Menelek completely overcame a largo Ital, force at 
Adotva, and Italy subsequently recognised the complete 
independence of A. Gt. Britain, France, and Italy in 
1900 undertook to preserve the integrity of A. 

The dominant race in A. and the official lanroage 
are of Semitic origin, but there arc also Hamitic Qallas 
and Somalis, negroes and Jewish Falaahas, and a low 
Europeans. The Abyssinians are deep brown in 
colour, well-formed and handsome, intelli^nt and fond 
of gaiety. They eat and drink heavily. Marriage is 
easily dissoluble and |)olygamy common. Abyssinian 
houses are rough circular stone huts, thatched with grass. 

Christianity was introduced in the IV. cent, by 
Frumentius, and the Abuna or head bp. is still appointed 
by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexannria, and in ritual, 
etc., Abyssinian Cliristianitv resembles Coptic. The 
Abyssinians still remain ldonoph 3 r 8 ite 8 . Sinoo 1007 
education has been compulsory upon all male children 
over twelve. The re^ar army is drawn from the 
Mveral provinoes, and numbers about 160,000 men. 
Upon the old feudal government is now grafted some 


imitation of European civilisation, a council of 
ministers having been appointed in 1908. 

Abyssinia is rich in minerals, but only a little gold 
is exported to India. Other exports are ivory, colee, 
oivet, myrrh and other gums, and wax ; the ohief 
import# are oottons (Amer., Brit., and Ind.), wooUen 
fabrics, outlery and hardware, Ital. and Swed. matches. 
Brit, oonsul-gen. at Adis Abbeba. Area prol)ably 
about 370,000 sq. miles. Pop. s. 6,000,00a See EamTt 
SoMAULAyn. 

Wylde, Modem Ahymnia (1901). 

ACACIA, genus of shrubs and trees of the sub- 
family MinwsecBy comprising about 450, chiefly 
Australian and Polynesian species, having compound 
pinnate leaves or flattened leaf-stalks {phyUodta) and 
clusters of small flowers. Some species p^uoe gum- 
arabic, catechu, wattle-bark, and valuable timber. 

ACADEMY, a gymnasium, near Athens, — named 
after Academus, presented to the Athenians by 
Cimon, — where Plato taught for some fifty years up 
to time of his death (348 b.o.). Its system of teaching 
was continued by other philosophers, its various periods 
being known as the * old,* * middle,’ and * new * 
academies. 

The name A. is given in modem times to seats 
of learning, societies devoted to the advancement 
of lit., the Sciences, art, musio, etc. ; also to high- 
class schools, such as the Edinburgh Academy, 
and to riding, dancing, fencing schools and the 
like. The most famous of modern A’s is the 
Acadimit frangaise, founded in 1635 by (Ordinal 
Richelieu, the immediate object of which was to set a 
standard of taste in language and lit, to produce a 
great national dictionary, and to prepare treatises in 
poetry and rhetoric. The number of members was 
fixed at forty. The Fr. A. still remains one of the 
most flourishing institutions of its kind, and has 
numbered amongst its members some of ti^ greatest 
names in Fr. lit. By a system of prizes the Fr. A. 
encourages lif>. and learning in France ; and it has 
exercised no small control over tlie Fr. language and 
Fr. style. Together with four other A’s it now forms 
the Institut de France. These are the Acadhnie dee 
Inscriptions et Belles LeUres (founded by louis XIV. 
in 1663)*; the Acadlmie dts Sciences (1666); the 
Academic dcs Beaicx Arts (1648) ; and the Academie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques. The word *acad4mie’ 
also applies to each of the 17 Univ. divisions in 
Franco. 

The foundation of a literary A. in England has often 
been suggested, but never carried out ; in 1902, 
however, was founded the Brit. A. for the Promotion 
of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological Studies. 
Other A’s are the Jioyal A. of Arts (below), the 
Scot. A., and the Royal A. of Music, founded 18^. 
The most notable Amer. A’s are the National A. of 
Design (New York), the Amer. A. of Arts and Sciences 
(Boston), the A. of Natvral Sciences (Philadelphia), 
Peabody A. of Sciences (Salem, Mass.), and many others. 
In Germany the A kademie der Wissenschaften was estab- 
lished in 1700 ; and most continental countries have 
one or more A’s of kindred type. The International 
Association of A’s was foundecl m 1899 on the initiative 
of the Royal Society, and represents a score of European 
and Amer. A’s and learned Societies. 

Academy, Royal, Burlington House, London; 
founded 1768, under the patronage of George HL, *for 
the purpose of cultivating and improving the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture.* Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was the first pres., and there were thirty-six 
original members, nominated by the King. Saoh 
ace^emician, upon election, presents an approved 
example of his work, before his diploma can ho sub- 
mitted to the King for signature. Aoademioians, sinoe 
1867, have been elected by members and assooiates 
together. The associate class, about thirty in number, 
was founded in 1769, and from its ranks academicians 
are chosen. An annual exhibition is held, whioh is 
open to all professional artists. The A. sohooli 
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provide training in the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. 

ACADIAN (geol.), middle subdivision of N. Amer. 
Cambrian, consisting of shales, slates, and limestones. 

AGADIE, or ACADIA, sec Nova Scotia. 

ACAJOU, cashew {q.v.) or mahogany (q.v.) tree. 

ACAJUTLA (30® 39' N., 89° 46' W.), seaport town, 
Salvador, Central America. 

ACALEPHJE, see ScYrnoM£DU.s.£. 

AGALYPHA, genus of Euphorbiaceous plants (^.r.). 

AGANTHITE, a dimorphous form of argentito 
(g.v.) which crystallises in the ortho-rhombic system. 

ACANTHOGEPHALA, class of parasitic ^ worms * 
whose larvas live in crustaceans or beetles and the 
adults in vertebrates. They have 
an anterior retractile proboscis 
armed with hooks for attachment 
to the intestinal tissues of the 
host. They have no alimentary 
canal, food being absorbed through 
the skin. Echinorhynchua 'prok'iis 
of trout, pike, etc., the habitat of 
the larvsB being the Amphipod 
Qammarus pvlexy and Gigantorhyn- 
chua gigas of the pig, sometimes 
in man, the habitat of the larvai 
being the cockchafer ( M eiolontha)» 
are typical representatives. 

ACANTHOPTERI, or 
ACANTHOPTERYGII, large 
family of fish with spiny dorsal 
fin, c.g. perch, mackerel. 

ACANTHUS, genus of Medi- 
terranean and Asiatic plants with 
prickly leaves, which have served 
as a model for architectural orna- 
mentation, e.g. on Corinthian 
capitals. 



Anterior End of ( 
Acant hoc e p h a 1 a n. 

PR, protruded pro- 
boscis covered with 
recurved hooks; A, 
anterior end of l)Ody ; 

PS, proboscis slieath; 
L, an organ known 
as letnniscus. 


A CAPPELLA, in chaik?l style, 
i.e. voices singing without accompaniment or with 
instruments in unison. 

ACAPULCO (16° 60' N., 99° 60' W.). seaport, 
Mexico ; good harbour. Poji. 5000. 

AC ARINA, Acarida (zool.), order of Arachnida 
(q.v.), including mites and ticks. 

AGARNANIA (38° 46' N., 21° 30' E.), region, ancient 
Greece ; now joined with /Etolia. Pop. e. 150,000. 

ACARU8 FOLLICULORUM, sec Araciinida. 

AGASTUS (classical myth.), s. of King IVlias of 
lolcus ; shared in expend ition of Argonauts. 

ACATALECTIC, verse complete in all its syllables ; 
antonym, catalectic. 


ACATALEPSY, synonymous term for incom- 
prehensibility. 

ACAULESCENT (bot.), having no apparent stem, 
as the dandelion. 

ACCA LARENTIA, fabled foster-mother of 
Romulus and Remus. 


ACCELERATION, rate of increase or decrease of 
the velocity of a body ; a. of gravity, the increase 
in the velocity of a freely falling body, being 980-6 
centimetres per second at sea-lovcl in Lat. 45°. 

ACCENT (1), stress or emphasis put ufwn one 
syllable of a word, e.g. em'pha.sis. In long words a 
second subordinate a. may occur. In Eng. language, 
a. tends towards initial syllables. A. sometimes 
distinguishes nouns from verbs, e.g. con'vert (noun), 
convert' (verb). In prosody (7.V.), a. plays leading 
part. (2) Stress on certain notes in music, generally 
1st and 3rd notes in bar. (3) Grammatical sign to 
indicate different kinds of pitch or vowel sound. The 
aevie a. ' marks a stressed syllable, a raised tone, or a 
* closed e ’ in French ; the grave a. ' denotes a lowered 
pitch, or an * open e * in French ; the circum flex a. is 
acomTOUnd of the acute and grave, and in Fr. signifies 
a prolonged vowel. (4) Peculiar pronunciation or 
intonation, e.g. Glasgow a., French a. 

ACCEPTANCE, legal instrument by which a 
person agrees to the terms of a bill of exchange. 


I ACCEPTATION of a term is its generally recog- 
nised meaning. 

AGCEPTILATION, verbal discharge of obligation. 

ACCESSION, to succeed to a dignity, or the 
possession of property. 

ACCESSORY, one participating in a crime, either 
before, or afterwards, but not present at its com- 
mission. 

ACCIACCATURA, a short ‘ grace -note,* immedi- 
ately preceding a principal note in music. 

ACCIAJUOLI, DONATO (1428-78), Ital. 
historian and philosopher. 

ACCIDENCE, grammatical term relating to inflec- 
tions of words ; rudiments of grammar. 

ACCIDENT, unforeseen or unexpected mis- 
adventure (see Employers’ Liability Acts, and 
Insurance) ; in logic a fortuitous quality of a thing, 
not inherent in, or necessarily to be inferred from, a 
generic term. 

ACCIDENTAL, an alteration of the pitch of a 
note by sharp, flat, or natural ; effect limited to bar in 
which it occurs. 

ACCIDENTALISM, theory that events are not 
the result of direct cause. 

ACCIPITER, variety of hawk. See Hawk Family. 

ACCIPITRINES (order Accipitres), diurnal birds 
of prey, order of birds containing the day-flying birds 
of prey, characterised by their great powers of flight, 
hooked talons and beak, laterally-directed eyes, and 
carnivorous or carrion-feeding habit. A skeletal point 
of interest is tliat the fourth toe is not reversible as in 
nocturnal birds of prey. The sexes are found in pairs, 
which mal(^ for life. 

ACCIUS (XVI. cent.), I^tin poet; paraphrased 
iEsop. 

ACCLIMATIZATION, see ClimaTR. 

ACCOLADE, blow on neck or shoulder with flat 
of sword in ceremony of conferring knighthood ; a 
brace in music. 

ACCOLTI, PIETRO (1455-1532), Ital. cardinal; 
drafted Papal Bull against Luther. 

ACCOMMODATION, theological term used in 
several allied sens(‘s ; ( 1 ) the use of a Biblical passage in 
a sense other than originally intended ; (2) symbolic 
or parabolic language ; (3) esoteric ‘ reservation * of 
Christian truth. 

ACCOMMODATION BILL, one to which a 
person puts his name to oblige another without re- 
ceiving any return for so doing. 

AGCORAMBONI, VITTORIA (1557-85), Ital. 
lady, renowned for beauty and tragic fate. 

ACCORDION, small free reed, wind instrument 
with keys ; like concertina ; invented ( 1829) by 
Damian, a Vienna maker. 

ACCOUCHEMENT, delivery of a child. See 
Obstetrics. 

ACCOUNT, statement, reckoning, reason, etc. 
Stock Exchange a. is the periodical settlement of 
tran.sactions betw'een buyers and sellers. 

ACCOUNTANT, an expert bookkeeper ; one 
skilled in the preparation of balance-sheets, profit- 
and-loss accounts, etc. ; an indentured apprenticeship 
of five years is necessary to qualify as a chartered a., 
during which period the pupil undergoes three ex- 
aminations. Auditors of accounts are referred to 
in the Westminster Statutes in Edward I.’s reign. 

^ ACCRA (6° 35' N., 0° 16' W.), seaport. Gold 
Coast ; originated in throe forts ; exports rubber, 
ivory. Pop. c. 20,()()0. 

ACCRETION, growth, addition ; extension of 
land by natural process, e.g. silting, retreating 
watermark, and the like. 

ACCRINGTON (63° 45' N., 2° 21' W.), town, 
Lancashire; cotton works. Pop. (1911) 45,0()(). 

ACCUM, FRIEDRICH (1769-1838), Ger. chemist, 
first promoter of gas-lighting. 

ACCUMULATION, in law, the increase of capital 
by the continuous addition of interest to principal. 

ACCUMULATOR, see Battery. 
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AGE, old Boman uiiit of ooiaage {as) ; oard with 
Bangle spot ; a very small quantity. 

ACELDAMA, Acts field bought by Judas, 
probably * field of blood,* possibly ‘ field of sleep.* 

AGENAPHTBENE (CigHjo), crystalline coal-tar 
product derived from naphthalene. M.P. 96®; B.P. 
278®. 

ACEPHALX, sects without a leader, or clergy 
without benefice or title ; fabulous headless beings. 

ACEPHALOUS, headless; (zool), pertaining to 
the Acephala (Lainellibranohiata (g.v.)) or bivalve 
molluBca (q.v.) ; (bot.), having an ovary with a style 
at the base, instead of at apex. 

AGERACEiB, maple (g.v.) family of trees. 

ACEBENZA (40® 47' N., 16® 68' E.), cathedral 
town, Italy. Pop. 4600. 

ACERNUS, SEBASTIAN FABIAN (1546-1602), 
lAtin form of Polish poet Klonowicz’s name. 

ACEROSE, needle-^aped, as the leaves of the 
pine. 

ACERRA, Rom. incense box. 

AGERRA (40® 66' N., 14® 22' E.), cathedral town, 
Italy. Pop. 10,443. 

ACETABULUM, small Rom. cup for vinegar, 
etc. ; socket in pelvis which receives head of femur 
or thigh bone. 

AGETAMIDINE, see Amioines. 

ACETANILIDE, Aktivbbrinb, a febrifuge ; con- 
sisting of shining plates; M.P. 112® C. ; prepared by 
boiling aniline with glacial acetic acid. 

ACETIC ACID (CH3CO.OH), colourless pungent 
liquid, B.P. 118®, obtained by the oxidation of alc(mol. 
It con^als at 16*7® (glacial a. a.). Vinegar is impure 
a. a. The salts are termed acetates ; potassium and 
load acetate are used in medicine. A by-product in 
the manufacture of a. a. from wood spirit is Aostoue, 
Dimethyl Ketone (CHjCO.CHi), a colourless volatile 
liquid, B.P. 66*6®, usod in the manufacture of chloro- 
form, iodoform, sulphonal, and cordite, and as a 
solvent; occasionally used in medicine for asthma. 
Another ketone is Aostophenone, Phbntl-Methyl 
Ketone (QHgOO.CHi) ; orystalliees in oolourless 
plates ; M.P. 20®, B.P. 202®. It is the simplest 
aliphatic -aromatic ketone. 

AGETO-ACETIC ESTER (OTgCO.CHjpO.OCjHg). 
colourless liquid of pleasant smell, B.P. 181®; of 
great importance in the preparation of quinolines, 
pyridines, pyrrols, uric acid, and many other com- 
pounds. 

ACETYLENE, Ethinb (CgHg), colourless, in- 
flammable ga-s having a faint odour resembling garlic. 
The pungent smell usually noticeable is due to 
i mpuntiea ; liquefies at - 82® ; solidifies c. - 91®. Liquid 
and solid a. are explosive, developing a pressure up to 
100,000 lb. per sq. inch, so that their manufacture 
and use is prohibited in Great Britain. Compressed 
a. and several of its compounds, especially with 
copper and silver, are explosive. A. polymerises 
under the influence of heat, and an immense number 
of organic compounds can be built up from it. It 
can be prepared bv the direct union of carbon and 
hydrogen under the influence of the electric arc, 
but it is now universally generated by the action 
of water on calcium carbide (GaCg). The latter, 
a crystalline, semi • metallic, frequently iridescent 
solid, is man^ootured by the fosion of a mixture of 
ground limestone and anthracite in an electric furnace, 
carbide works being erected in localities where elec- 
tricity is cheap owing to the presence of water power, 
Niagara, Switzerland, Falls of Foyers, various 
kinds of a. generators have been designed, the main 
feature being the method by which the water is brought 
into contact with the oarbide. The safest are those 
in which carbide is dropped into an excess of water, 
as the dropping of the latter on to oarbide creates 
a great amount of heat, causing the gas to decompose 
into compounds which choke the burner. As under 
low pressure and without a small admixture of air 
the ^ bums with a very sooty flame, and a large 


amount of air not only produces ^p:eat heat (utilised 
in the oxy-aoetylene blowpipe), but is highly dangerous, 
the necessary air for a bnlliaut flame is obtained from 
small openings just below the burner tip. It yields 
36-45 candle hours per cubic ft. Owing to its 
many advantages a. is being increasingly used for 
the Ughting of vehicles, streets, and buildings. 

ACHA:a, Aohaia (38* N., 22* £.), narrow coast 
region, Peloponnesus; chief town, Patras; produces 
currants; A. also applied to whole Peloponnesus or 
Greece. 

ACH^SAiC^S, fair-complexioned warrior race, 
who invaded Greece under Pelops, seized territory of 
dark-haired Pelasgians, and subsequently became 
the dominant race. Aoh»an League, ancient Gk. 
confederation of A. towns ; probably first formed for 
protection against pirates; became important in IV. 
cent. ; took part in wars against Philip and Antipater ; 
dissolved, 288 B.o. ; rovi vea, 280 ; subsequently became 
chief power in Greece ; warred against Rome ; finally 
crushed by Romans, 146 b.o. 

AGHAIMENES (Hakhamani), reputed ancestor 
of ancient Persian royal family (Achesnicnides). 

AGHJEU8, nephew of HoUen (g.v.), mythical 
ancestor of Aohseans (q,v.). 

AGHARD, FRANZ CARL (1753-1821), Prussian 
chemist, applied Marggraf’s discovery of sugar in beet 
to the foundation of beet-sugar industry. 

ACBARIUS, ERIK (1767-1819), Swed. botanist 
and physician. 

ACHATES (classical myth.), friend of ^neas; 
proverbial for fidelity (fidus A.). 

AGHELOUS, river, Greece ; rises Mt. Pindus ; 
enters Ionian Sea ; modem Aspropotamo. 

AGHELOUS (classical myth.), god of river A.; 
e. s. of Ooeanus and f. of Sirens. 

AGHENE (hot), term for dry, indehisoont one- 
seeded fruit with a thin pericarp, e.g. the fruit of the 
buttercup. 

ACHENSEB, or L. Aohbn (47® 30' N., 11® 45' E.), 
in N. Tyrol, source of Aohen River. 

ACBERNAR, one of the brightest stars in the 
S. hemisphere, is a Sridani, a straggling constellation, 
known sinoe V. cent. B.C., which extends from near 
Orion to the boundaries of Cetus and then down to 
S. hemisphere. 

ACHERON (olassioal myth.), a river of hell ; name 
of several rivers in Greece suggestive of it. 

ACHIEVEMENT, exploit, accomplishment; her- 
aldic hatchment (g.v.) or escutcheon. 

AGHILL (63® 68' N., 10® W.), island, Irish coast; 
area, 57 sq. miles ; mountainous. Pop. 4929. 

ACHILLAS, Egyptian general ; one of Pompey*s 
(g.v.) murderers. 

ACHILLES, legendary Gk. hero ; s. of Peleus and 
Thetis ; his quarrel with Agamemnon forms the chief 
subject of Homer*8 Iliad. A. is represented as the 
typical Gk. hero — handsome, brave, compassionate. 
After slaying Hector, and other TVojan chiefs, ho 
himself fell by the hand of Paris, receiving an arrow 
in the heeL As a babe A. was dipped by mother 
in the Styx and thus rendered invulnerable except 
in heel by which he was held. A,'s hed is used generally 
to denote one vulnerable spot. 

ACHILLES TATZU8 (V. cent. iuD. ), Gk.'rhetorioian. 

ACHILLES TENDON, prominent tendon of calf 
muscles inserted in heel bone. See AghH/Lbs. 

ACHILLINI, ALESSANDRO (1463-1512), Ital. 
philosopher. 

ACHIMENES, genus of tropioal Amer. herbaceous 

g erennials, cultivated in greenhouses for their beautiful 
owers which resemble gloxinias. 

ACBIN, Atohin or Atjbh (4® 10' N., 96® 45' E.), 
district, Sumatra ; area, 20,500 s^. miles ; prinoipal 
town, Kota Raja; long remained independent; 
successfully resists Portuguese, XVII. cent . ; oaptured 
by Dutch, 1874 ; subdued, 1881 ; again rebelled, 1896 ; 
surrendered, 1^1 ; important trading centre from 
XVn. cent. ; exports pepper. Pop. e. 680,000. 
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AGBITOPHEL, seo * Absalom and Aohitophsl^* 
Ahitophxl. 

ACHLAMYDEJB, Bee Apktaljb. 

ACHMED, AGHMET, see Ahmbd, Ahmbt. 

AGHORION, group of fungi. See OiniOM. 

ACBRAS, Bee oapota. 

AGBRAT (56* 13' N., 4* 26' W.), small loch in 
Trosaaoha, Perthshire. 

AGHROANTHE8, large genus of orchids 

AGHROXT£» a colourlesfi tourmaline (g.v.). 

AGHROMATIG, free from colour (in optics) ; 
applied to lens free from aooideutals (in 

musio) ; antonym of chromatic (g.v.). 

AGSbROMATIBM, the property of refracting light 
without deoompoBing it into its constituent colours. 
See Light. 

ACID, a chemical compound containing hydrogen, 
which can be replaced by electro -positive elements 
or radicals (cations), or which, dissociating in aqueous 
solution, produces hydrogen ions (g.v.). Most a’s con- 
tain oxygon, but this is by no moans a necessary 
condition, as was forinerly lield by I^avoisier and 
others. Davy and Dulong were the first to state 
that hydrogen was the acidifying principle, and Liebig 
added final proof by showing that a’s containing 
more than one atom of hydrogen (poly basic a.) can 
either have the entire hydrogen replaced by a metal 
(cation) to form normal salts, or only partially to form 
a. salts, or by different metals to form compound 
salts. Organic a’s are compounds containing one or 
more monovalent CO. OH groups called carboxyl, 
forming salts when hydrogen is replac5ed by a metal, 
and esters when replaced by alkyl radicals. A 
cheiraotoristio quality of a’s is to redden vegetable 
blues like litmus. Acidimetry, meaisuromont of the 
percentage of acid in a solution. If no other substances 
arc present it may bo determined by the specific weight ; 
in other oases the usual methods are either by tit ration 
or by determining the (luantity of an insoluble salt 
precipitated, or by oalcuJating the amount of carbon 
dioxide liberated by the addition of a carbonate. See 
Basb. 

AGIDALIUS, VALENS (1667-95), Ger. critic 
and philologist. 

AGINETA, ciliated and free -swimming infusorians 
when young ; adults fixed and enclosed in a sheath, 
provided with suctorial ‘ tentacles ’ for feeding on 
other Protozoa. 

AGINIFORM, like grape clusters. 

AGINUS (bot.), drupelet or single berry of a multiple 
fruit, as in the raspberry or bramble, or a grape 
berry; (anat.), alveolar or sac-like part of certain i 
glands. ! 

AGIPENSER, see Sturokon. 

AGIREALE (37® 34' N., 15® 8' E.), town, Sicily; 
thermal springs. Pop. 35,418. 

AGIS (classical myth.), Sicilian shepherd, beloved 
by Galatea; slain by Polyphemus; changed into 
river A. 

AGKERMANN, KONRAD ERNST (1712-71), 
Ger. actor ; reformed Cer. stage. 

AGKERMANN, LOUISE VIGTORINE— n€c 
(hiOQUBT — (1813-90), Fr. poetess. 

AGKERMANN, RUDOLPH (1764-1834), Ger. 
publisher of annuals and topogra])hical works in 
London ; promoted lithography and engraving, 

AGKLIN ISLAND (22® 30' N., 74® W.), one of 
Crooked Island group, S. Bahamas. 

AGKNOWLEDGMENT, an admission, recoguitiou; 
law term, as a. of debt (g.v.), etc. 

AGLAND, SIR CHARLES THOMAS DYKE 
(1842- ), 12th Bart., Parliamentary Sec. to Board 

of Trade and Ecclesiastical Comjni.s-ioiicr.s 1S80. 

AGLAND, LADY HARRIET (1750-1815), wife of 
]Major A.; displayed great bravery during Amor. 
War. 

AGLAND, SIR HY. WENTWORTH, Bart. 
(1815-1900), Eng. physician; introduced study of 
natural science in Oxford curriculum. 


ACLINIC LZNE, line joining places on earth of no 
magnetic inolination or dip. 

ACMXTE, iEoiHiTB, NaFe{SiOs)s» mineral akin 
to uyroxene, monoolinio crystals, occurring in igneous 
rocks. 

ACNE, skin disease consisting of inflammation of 
sebaceous glands, which are plugged by comedones or 
* blackheads,’ and pimples, wUoh may suppurate; 
usually affects face, shoulders, and back, and occurs 
most frequently soon after puberty; believed to 
be caused by the a. bacillus ; indigestiou and constipa- 
tion aggravate the disease. T^atment is general 
hygiene, and application of sulphur ointment; a 
vaccine of the a. bacillus has been prepared. 

AGCBMETI (Gk. akoimetos, sleepless), order of 
monks, who, by relieving each other, offered ceaseless 
divine worship. 

ACOLYTE, lowest of four R.C. minor orders ; 
first mentioned in HI. cent., but only at Rome ; then 
ill Gallican Church. A.’s functions are to light the 
lamps, carry the candlesticks or thurible, and assist 
the priest to wash his hands ; a. functions now gener- 
ally carried out by laymen. See Obdbbs. 

ACOMINATUS, MICHAEL, AkOMINATOS ic. 
1140-1220), Byzantine ecolesiastio and writer; b. 
ChonsB (Colossse). Nicetas (Niketas), younger bro., a 
politician. 

ACONCAGUA.— (1) (32® 38' S., 70® W.) Volcanic 
]Joak in S. Andes, highest mountain in American con- 
tinent (23,080 ft.) ; (2) a province of Chili ; chief town, 
San Felipe ; area, 5486 sq. miles. Pop. 129,000. 

ACONITE {Aconitum), genus of plants of the 
buttercup family, with tall stems and blue or yellow 
flowers, including about GO species, o.g. A, napellus, 
common monkshood, wolfsoane (A. lycoctonum), 
cultivated in gardens. The roots are poisonous, 
containing aconitine (C34H47O21N) and other alkaloids, 
used in med. externally as a chloroform iiniment to 
relieve neuralgic pains, and internally in small doses 
to steady and slow the action of the heart in fevers. 

ACORN, nut of oak (^.i^.). 

ACORN SHELLS, see Entomostbaoa. 

ACORUS CALAMUS, the swoet-flag, rush-like 
plant of the order Araceoi {g.v.), allied to cuokoo-pint 
(Arum), with a tapering spike of olosely paoxed 
flowers ; found in wet situations in temperate regions. 
The roots have been used modieinally and for flavouring. 

ACOSTA, JOSS DE (c. ir>39-i60()), Span, author 
and Jesuit missionary ; b, Medina del (jampo. 

ACOSTA, URIEL, Gabbiel (fl. 1635), Portug. 
Jew ; ed. in R.C. faith, which ho renounced. 

ACOTYLEDONES, term for llowerless plants, now 
replaced by cryptogams {g.v.). 

ACOUSTICS, the science of sound {q.v.). The 
acoustic (hearing) qualities of a hall are increased by 
rough surfaces (draperies, audience), as an empty 
room confuses the sound owing to echoes (g.v.), 

ACOYAPA (11® 55' N., 85° 0' W.), town, Chontales, 
Nicaragua. 

ACQUAPENDENTE (42® 40' N., 11® 40' E.), 
small town, Italy ; bp.’s see. 

AGQUAVIVA (40^ 53' N., 16® 49' E.), town, Bari, 
S. Italy. 

AGQUAVIVA, CLAUDIO, see Aqua viva. 

ACQUI (44® 41' N., 8® 29' E.), cathedral town, 
Piedmont, Italy ; sulphur springs. Pop. 13,786. 

ACQUIESCENCE, compliance, without opposition, 
but not necessarily with approval. 

ACQUITTAL, setting free, absolving in a judicial 
verdict (g.v.). 

ACQUITTANCE, discharge from debt or like 

liability. 

ACRASIA, Oiroe-like enchantress, representing 
fntein])crance, in Spenser’s Faerie Qusene, 

A GRASPED A, see S0YPHOMBDU8A 

ACRE, land measure, originally area ploughed by a 
yoke of oxen in a day ; now legally equal to IW sq. rods 
(4840 S(p yds.— 4047 sq. juetros). See Measuhbs. 

ACRE (32® 55' N., 35® 5' E.), town, Palestine; 
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renamtd PtoUmaii by Ptolemy I. {q.v.) ; taken 
by Onisaden and retaken by Saracens in first 
and third orusades ; seized by Turks, 1517 ; un< 
snooessfnlly besieged by Napoleon, 1799; oaptured 
by Ibrahim Pasha, 1831 ; taken by Austrian, Brit, 
and Turk, allies, 1840. Pop. o. 11,000. 

ACR£, Aquiby (11® 8., 68® 20' W.), river, Brazil; 
joins Pwfis. 

ACRl (89® 28' N., 16® 23' E.), town, 8. Italy, 

ACRIDINE (OisHsN), colourless, crystalline, 
basic compound occurring with anthracene in coal- 
tar. solutions of its salts are fluorescent. 

ACR1B1U8 (Qk. mvth.), king of Argos, f. of 
Dame ; Idllod aooidentaUy by grandson Perseus. 

AGRO, HELENIUB (fl. H cent. A.D.). Rom. 
commentator and grammarian. 

AGROGERAUNIAN (‘ Thunder-struck *) MOUN- 
TAINS (40® 16' N., 20® E.). Albania; highest peak, 
6300 ft. 

ACROGENJE (bot.), erroneous and obsolete 
term for higher cryptogams, such as ferns, mosses, 
and liverworts, with apical growth of stem. 

AGROORAPHT, stereotyping from designs traced 
on chalk surface. 

ACROLEIN (OHjCH.COH), colourless, strongly 
refracting liquid, B.P. 62 *4°. with pungent irritating 
vapours, distillation product of glycerine and fats, 
smell of smouldering candle wick due to a. 

AGROLXTHS, ancient statues, the trunk being 
of wood, the rest of marble or other stone. 

AGROLOOT, the study of alphabetic symbols 
and initial sounds and syllables ; of. Acrophony {q.v.). 

ACROMEGALY, chronic disease characterised by 
enlargement of head, chest, hands, and feet, associ- 
ated with disease or derangement of pituita^ gland 
{q.v,), extracts of which are used in treatment of A. 

ACROMION, process of shoulder-blade to which 
collar-bone is attached. 

AGROPHONT, representation of a sound in ancient 
times by a picture or symbol which in still earlier 
times was used to signify an object of which that 
sound is the initial syllable or letter. I 

ACROPOLIS, fortified height above Qk. city ; within 
walla were temples and public buildings. See Athuii 9. 

AGROPOLITA, GEORGE, AKROFOL1TH3 
(1217-82), Byzantine historian, diplomatist; wrote 
Annales. 

ACROSE, kind of sugar (q.v.). 

ACROSTIC, verse composition in which the initials 
of the lines form a word, or phrase ; used by the 
Greeks and Latins, and later by Bocoaocio. In a 
double a. the final letters also form words. 

AGROTERIUM, in arob., angle of pediment, 
also ornament placed thereon. 

ACT, a deed performed ; division of a play ; in 
law, a written instrument completing a transaction ; 
also, act of Qod, an unforeseen unprevon table occurrence ; 
act of grace, granting of a privilege. 

ACT OP CONGRESS, statutes of U.S.A. Le^- 
lation, except for revenue, may be initiated in either 
House (Executive have seats in neither). Bills are 
first considered by appropriate Standing Committee, 
In House of Representatives those number 48, are ap- 
pointed by Speaker, controlled by party in jwwer, and 
aisouBs and arrange bills, tbeir action being rarely 
challenged by House. Senate legislates more as a 
whole. Bills may be amended by other house ; but, 
after passing both, become law b^ President’s assent, 
or witnont it, if not returned within 10 days, or if after 
his veto each house passes them anew with two-thirds 
majority. 

ACT OF PARLIAMENT, name given to decree 
of legislative body. A’s of P. are divided into chapters 
{capttula). Procedure is as follows : — 

A, PuBuo Bills. — M ember moves for leave to 
introduce bill, and, leave being granted, brings it to 
table. Clerk of House reads out title ; motion (never 
opposed) that bill be read first time and printed ; first 
reading followed by order of House for second reading 
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on appointed day. In second reading there are three 
stages; general debate (time for proposals to shelve 
or amend), reading in Committee, report of Committee. 
Bill mav be retomed to Committee, added to or 
amended. Motion for third reading is not usuailv op- 
posed ; after reading, Clerk ordered to carry bill to Lords 
^and deeire tbeir conoorrenoe,* endorsing it * coil 
baiUi aua ciiqnoun,’ Read in Lords first time ; notice 
for second reading given within twelve days or bill 
dropped for session; II much amended sent back 
endorsed *a eettc hiUi avuque du amendemena Its 
ceigneurt cofUassinius* ; Commons may accept or reject 
amendments; failure to anee leads to appeal to 
country (procedure before Parliament Act, iMl ; see 
Pablumxnt). After passing both Houses and receiv- 
ing Assent (q.v.) of sovereign bill becomes Act. 
Few bills are now introduced by private members. 

B, Monbt Bills. — These must originate in 
Commons, and cannot be amended or rejeoted by Lords. 

O, Procedure in ease of Privati Bills differs, and 
is largely judicial in character. 

ACTA DZURNA, ancient daily news-letter, 
instituted by Julios Cisaar. 

ACTA SANCTORUM, lives of saints in 62 foUo 
vols., begun in XVIL cent, by the Jesuit, Rosweydo 
(d. 1G29), and carried on by BoUandists (q.v,), 

ACTA 8ENATUS, proceedings of ]&>m. Senate ; 
first pnb. by Julins Cttiar. 

AGTJBBON (classical myth.), hunter who surprised 
Diana whilst bathing, ana was changed into stag. 

AGTZNAL, belonging to month end of rMate 
animal ; a6ac<inal, pertaining to opposite end. 

ACTING, see Thbatu. 

ACTINIA, genus of sea-anemones (q.v.). 

ACTINIC RATS, rays in the bine, violet, and 
ultra-violet part of the spectrum which are strongly 
chemically active. 

ACTINISM, property of solar rays by which 
ohemical changes are effected, e.g. in photography. — 
AoUnology, science dealing with this property. 

ACTINIUM, a radioactive element, (usoovered by 
Debieme. See Radioaottvitt. 

AGTIN OLITE, a grey-green kind of amphibole (q.v. ). 

AGTINOMETER, instrument for measuring the 
chemical and heating effects of light. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS (STEBFrOTUOHOSIl), ohrosio 
infections disease of cattle and of man caused by the 
•treptothrix aetinomycca and allied organisms. The 
region of the mouth and jaw is the commonest site of 
a. ; in animals there are tumour-like massee of 
granulation tissue ; and in man there is usually swelling 
and chronic suppuration ; it may spread to the lungs, 
brain, and other internal organs. Treatment is to 
remove affected tissues by operation; X-ravs and 
potassium iodide are used where this is impossible. 

AGTINOPODA, BUb-olass of HOLOTRUBIAirS (f-v.). 

AGTIN OZOA, term originally used for all raoBally 
symmetric animals, then restricted to a group of 
coBlentera (g.v.) synonymous with Anthoioa (q.v,), 

ACTION, term referring to a civil proceeding 
taken in a law court for the Mjudioation of ^hts. 

AGTIUM (38® 66' N., 20® 40' E.), promontorv 
and village, ancient Greece ; Octavian defeated Mark 
Antony, 31 b.o. 

ACTON (51® 81' N., 0* 6' W.), suburb of London. 
Pop. (1911) 57,628. 

ACTON, CHARLES JANUARIU8 EDWARD 
(1803-47), ed. Cambridge ; cardinal, 1842. 

ACTON, JOHN EMERIGH, iST BARON 
(1834-1901^ Eng. historian; nephew of above; a 
zealous R.C. ; opposed doctrine oz Papal Infallibility 
in 1870, but dia not seosde from Oatholio Ohuroh; 
raised to peerage (1869); app. prof, of Modem 
History at Cambridffe (1895) ; liter^ output small, 
but work all marked by deep scholarsmp. 

ACTON, SIR JOHN F. B., Bart. (1736-1811), 
poiitioian; s. of an Eng. physician at Besanqon; 




1 8 ACTS or THE APOSTLES— ADAMS 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, a unique book in 
the New Testament giving the history of the Church 
from the Ascension of Cnrist till the imprisonment 
of St Paul in Rome. The A. is traditionally the 
work of St. Luke, being the continuation of hie (losptl. 
External evidence for this is strong, and there is no 
contrary tradition. Much controversy has arisen 
over the so-called * wo ’ passages. Many critics have 
thought that these might be by St. Luke and were in- 
corporated with the A. by the author (whoever he 
was). Recent investigation by Hamaok and others 
nuikes it probable that all the book is by Bt. Luke. 
As regards the ‘ we ’ passages, the change irom 3rd to 
Ist person may be due either to incorporation of his 
own diary or to vivid recollection of iiersonal experience. 
The earlier part is concerned wntn the work of the 
Apostles as a whole, the later with vSt. Paul. It it 
probable that the historicity of the work is greater in 
the later part than in the earlier, for which tne author 
may have been dependent on oral tradition. The 
speeches, like those of other ancient authors, can 
hardly claim to be the actual words spoken. There 
is also an important textual problem : possibly the 
author himself issued a second edition. The date 
must be before the end of the I. cent., Harnack 
now thinks before 70 a.d. Recent investigation 
tends on the whole to support its historicity. 

Harnack, Lukt the Physician, AeU of the Apostles, 
Date of the Oospels and Acts; commentaries in 
Expositor's Greek Testament, etc. 

ACTUARY, originally registrar or clerk ; now 
official calculator to insurance company. Actuarial 
work has now become a science, and the a. can, when 
furnished with the proper statistics with regard to 
any person, assess with sufficient accuracy the chances 
of his living a given time. The material for such a 
decision is provided by statistics of the general popula- 
tion, which are now reduced mathematically. The 
security of Insurance work, hence, depends upon as 
large a selection as possible of the general population 
being included among its clients. The a. errs, how- 
ever, on the side of security. 

ACULEATA, bees, wasps, ants, and other 
Hymenoptera {q.n.) with stings. 

ACUMINATE (hot.), tapering to a sharp point, e.g. 

ACUf^TA, CHRISTOVAL DE (1697-1676), Span, 
explorer and Jesuit missionary. 

ACUNHA, D’, see Cukha, Da. 

AGUPRES8URE, stopping bleeding by closing 
the blood vessel with a needle. 

ACUPUNCTURE, pricking an affected part of the 
body with a needle as a remedy for disease. 

ADA (46* 60' N., 20® 9' E.), town, on Theiss, Hun- 
gary. Pop. 12,000. 

ADABAZAR (40* 43' N., 30® 26' E.), town, Asia 
Minor ; textile industries. Pop. 18,000. 

ADAGIO, musical term indicating slow time ; 
also slow movement in a composition. 

ADALBERON (fl. 975), abp. of Rheims ; Chancellor 
of lA5thaire and Louis XV. ; consecrated Hugh Capet. 

ADALBERT, Aialbbbt (c. 1000-1072), abp. of 
Haraburg-Bremen ; said to have refused papal cnair ; 
made legate by Leo. IX.; extended Christianity in 
North. 

ADALBERT, BT. (c. 960-997), bp. of Prague; 
later missionary in N. Germany ana Poland ; martyr- 
ised in Prussia. 

ADALIA (36* 63' N., 30* 46' E.), port, Asia Minor, 
at bead of gulf of A. ; founded by Attains II. {Altalia) ; 
Bataxja of Crusaders ; exports grain, cattle, and horses ; 
eoaet trade. Pop. 26,000. 

ADAM, the mit man according to Genesis. The 
derivation of the name is obscure, probably from a 
root also found in Assyrian *to make, produce,’ 
possibly from another ‘ to be red/ but A, means in 
Hebrew also * man, mankind ’ in general. The more 
primitive account of the creation of man is in chap, 
ii. : that in i.-iL 4a (the Priestly Code) is later. 


Some think that originally the narrative was merely 
mytholomoal and has been * toned down ’ by the 
editor. The creation of man in ‘ the image of God * 
and some later traditions seem to show that the 
position of A. was exalted. Several Babylonian 
legends offer some, but none a very completejparnllel 
to the story of A. ; according to one, a hero Etana is 
cast down from heaven, which suggests the Fall. 
There are not many references to A. in the other books 
of the Old Testament, and the conception of original 
sin as resulting from the Fall is hardly found. Various 
legends about him are found in later Jewish lit., and 
works exist l^earinghis name in Ethiopic and Armenian. 

Driver, QeneMs ; Tennant, Sources of the DocUrint 
of the. Fall and of (^iginal Sin. 

ADAM OF BREMEN, XI. cent., geographer and 
historian ; earliest references to Vinland (g.v.) found 
in his works. 

ADAM DE LA HALLE, AdaN (d. c. 1288), 
Fr. trouv^re ; the ‘ Hunchback of Arras ’ (le Bossu 
d' Arras) ; wrote Jeu de Robin ei Marion (oldest known 
comic opera). 

ADAM, ADOLPHE (1803-56), Fr. composer of 
comic opera.s ; host, Le Postilion de Longjumcau. 

ADAM, ALEXANDER (1741-1809), Scot, scholar 
and nnti(juary ; 40 years rector of Edinb»irgh High 
School ; Scott and Jeffrey among pupils ; pub. 
Roman Antiquities (1791) ; Latin Dictionary (1806). 

ADAM, SIR FREDERICK (1781-1863), Brit. 
General ; served in Egypt, Mediterranean, and Cata- 
lonia; his brigade with the Guards repulsed the Old 
Guard at Waterloo ; Ijord High Commissioner, Malta 
and Ionian Islands ; gov. of Madras, 1832-37 ; 
"cneral, 1840. 

ADAM, JEAN (1710-66), Scot, poetess; school- 
mistress and hawker ; religious verses ; There's nac 
Lnek aboot the Boose ascribed to her with little 
probability. 

ADAM, JOHN (1779-1825). acting Gov. -Gen. of 
India, 1823. 

ADAM, JULIETTE, nis Lambbk (1836- ). 

Ft. novelist and miscellaneous writ>cr. 

ADAM, LAMBERT 81QI8BEBT (1700-60), Fr. 
sculptor of distinction ; member of Academy. 

ADAM, PAUL (1862- ), Fr. novelist; wrote 

novel sequence on Napoleonic campaigns. 

ADAM, ROBERT (1728-92), Scot architect; 
b. Kirkcaldy ; app. architect to King and Board 
of Works, i762 ; designed the Adelphi buildings ; 
Admiralty gateway; Repster House, St. George’s 
Church, and Univ. buildings, Edinburgh ; Glasgow 
Infirmary, and many private houses ; buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

ADAM SCOTUS, XlT.-oent. mystic and theologian; 
abbot of Candida Casa (sometimes called Whithorn). 

ADAM, WILLIAM, OF Blaib Adam (1751-1839), 
Brit, politician and lawyer. 

ADAMANT, figurative term applied to something 
extremely hard ; a diamond, loadstone, or emery stone. 

ADAMASTOR^hantom hauntiM Cape of Storms 
(now Capo of Good Hope ) ; appears in (Simoens’ Lusiads. 

ADAMAWA (8* N.. 13^ E.), country, W. Africa; 
conquered by Adama Fula emir, early XIX. cent.; 
under Brit, and Ger. control since 1900. 

ADAMITES, sect who copied Adam in going 
without clothes. 

ADAMNAN, ST. (C25-704), Irish abbot of Iona; 
wrote life of St. Olumba and the first work on the 
Holv Places. 

ADAMS (42* 38' N.. 73* 8' W.), to^vn, Massa- 
ohusetts; cotton factories. Pop. (1910) 13,026. 

ADAMS, CHARLES FRANCIS (1807-86), 
Amer. diplomatist; s. of John Quincy A. (^.v.); 
sometime ambassador to Great Britain ; sat on 
tribunal of Arbitration at (jleneva which settled 
the Alabama claims. 

ADAMS, CHARLES KENDALL (1836-1902), 
Amer. educationist and historian; pres, of Univ. of 
Wisconsin. 
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ADAM0, HENRY OARTER (1852- ), Amor, 

etatistioian and economist. 

ADAMS, HERBERT (1858- ), Amer. so\ilptor ; 

vioe-pres., National Academy of Design, New York. 

ADAMS, HERBERfr BAXTER (1850-1901), 
Amer. educationist and historian ; pri>i of Amer. 
History, Johns Hopkins Unir., Baltimoiw. 

ADAMS, JOHN (1735-1826), second Pres, of 
U.S.A. ; B. of a farmer ; grad. Harvard Univ. ; ob- 
tained large practice as hamster in Boston ; sat in 
Philadelphia Congress, 1774 ; chairman of Board of 
War, 1776-77 ; Commissioner to the CJourt of France, 
1778; Ambassador to Gt. Britain, 1785; Vice- 
of the Union, 1789 ; suco. Washington as Pres., 

1796. 

ADAMS, JOHN COUCH (1819-92), Eng. 
astronomer ; b. Cornwall ; ed. Cambridge, where 
eventually l^oarae prof, of Astronomy and director of 
Observatory ; chiefly remembered for share in discovery 
of the planet Neptune (1846), whose existence became 
known about same time to IV. astronomer, Leverrier. 

ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY (1767-1848), sixth 
Pres, of U.S.A. ; e. s. of Pres. Jolm A. ; barrister, 
1791 ; app. Minister to Netherlands, 1794 ; Berlin, 
1797 ; elected to Massachusetts Senate, 1802; member 
of U.S. Senate, 1803; Minister to Russia, 1809; 
Great Britain, 1816; Sec. of State, 1817; Pres. 
1825-29 ; Wrote series of papers controverting Paine’s 
doctrines in the Rights of Man. 

ADAMS, SAMUEL (1722-1803), Amer. statesman; 
b. Boston ; took active part in municipal politics ; 
was member of Caucus ((Jaulker’s) Club, witfi which 
the word * Caucus' is said to have originated ; Lieut.- 
Gov. State of Massachusetts, 1789 ; Gov., 1794. 

ADAMS, THOMAS (d. e. 1655), Eng. scholar 
and divine. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM (d. 1620), Eng. navigator; 
held captive many years in Japan ; made voyages 
to Siam and Ochin-China (1616-18). 

ADAM'S APPLE, popular name for projection of 
thyroid cartilage of lar]^ on front ox the neck ; 
tradition says that when Adam tried to swallow the 
apple it stuck in his throat, hence swelling In necks 
of adult men. 

ADAM'S BRIDGE (0* 4' N., 79* 30' E.), sandbank 
chain, off Ceylon. 

ADAM'S PEAK (6* 51' N., 80* 27' E.), mountain, 
CJcylon (7420 ft.) ; a foot-like depression on top is 
ascribed by Muhammadans to Adam, who is said to 
have stood here on one foot doing penance until 
forgiven by God. 

ADAMSON, PATRICK (1537-92), abp. of 
St Andrews ; pub. numerous Latin works ; accused 
of heresy and deprived of revenue of his see ; in 
later years supported by charity. 

ADAMSON, ROBERT (1852-1902), Scot philo- 
sopher ; ed. Edinburgh and Heidelberg ; app. to 
chair of Logic, Owens Colt, Manoheeter, 1876 ; went 
to Aberdeen, 1893 ; bald chair of Lorio at Glasgow 
from 1895 ; wrote volumes on Kant and Fichte. 

ADANA (37* 40' N., 36* 10' E.), province, Asia 
Minor; fruit, cereals; chief town. Ad aka (37* 1' N., 
36* 18' E.). Pop. 0 . 50,000. 

ADANSON, MICHEL (1727-1800), Fr. naturalist ; 
spent five years in Africa collecting specimens ; 
compiled grammars and dictionaries of Senegal 
languages. 

ADAPTATION, in a literary sense, to prepare a 
play from a published novel, or to derive a novel from 
a play ; in evolution, the process by which organisms 
are adjusted to their environment {q.v.). 

ADDA (45* 10' N., 9* 49' E.), river, Italy; joins Po. 

ADDAB (6* 46' N.. 0* 42' B,), town, on Volta, 
Gold Coast, Brit W. Africa. 

ADDAM8, JANE (1860- ), Amer. sociologist; 

founder of Hull House, Chicago. 

ADX>^^» genus of light-coloured antelopes (^.v.) 
with twisted horns, living in N. African, Arabian, and 
Syrian deserts. 


i^DER, the common viper {Vipsrm herus); tho 
African puff-a. {BUis arietans) ; the death-a. (Acan- 
thopis antarcUeus) of the Moluccas; name also 
applied to several non -poisonous snakes of N. America. 

ADDISON, JOSEPH (1672-1719), Eng. essayist 
and poet ; b. Milston (Wilts) ; ed. Charteimoase and 
Oxford ; some of his early verses and translations 
brought him to the notice of Jacob Tonson, who 
introduced him to men of rank and fashion. He 
sought the patronage of King William, and was 
awarded a pension of £300, upon the strength of which 
he travelled in France and Italy, and later accom- 
panied Prince Eugene, as Sec. Upon King’s 
death A. lost his pension and found himself without 
employment. He now spent some time in Germany, 
where he wrote his classical play Cato, and Dialogues 
on Medals. Later, on the recommendation of l^rd 
Halifax, he was commissioned to celebrate the victory 
of Blenheim in verse, which resulted in The Campaign 
(1704), and A. received a oomraissionership of .^peal 
in Excise. In 1706 he was made Under-Seo. of IState, 
and produced his opera, Rosamond, in same year. A 
comedy from his pen, The Drummer, was produced 
at Drury Lane in 1716, but without success. A’s 
chief passport to fame consists in the charming 
essays, satirising men and manners, which he con- 
tributed to The Spectator ; in this branch of lit. he 
stands unrivalled ; lAfe, by Courthope (1884). 

ADDISON’S DISEASE, usually affects middle- 
aged males, and is characterised by progressive loss of 
strength, pigmentation of the skin in patches, and 
gastro-intestinal disturbances. The disease resembles 
tuberculosis of the suprarenal capsules (^.e.). It is 
treated with suprarenal extract, rest, tonics, etc., 
but it invariably ends fatally, sometimes after a 
prolonged course of several years. 

ADDLED PARLIAMENT, summoned April, 
dissolved June 1614 by James L to whom it refused 
supplies. 

ADDO BUSH (33* 40' S., 26* E.), stunted forest. 
Cape Province Ckiast. 

ADDRESS, THE, reply of Houses of Parliament 
to the Sovereign’s speech at opening of now session. 

ADDUCTOR, muaclo that pulls limb towards 
middle line of body ; or in bivalves {q.v.) pulls shells 
together. 

ADELAAR, CORT SIVERSEN (1622-76), Norse 
seaman ; ennobled for distinguished service as Dan. 
Admiral ; fought with Venetians against Turks. 

ADELAIDE (^34* 50' S., 138* 35' E.), capital, S. 
Australia ; foimaed, 1837 ; named after Queen A. ; 
Univ., Government House, two cathedrals, parka, 
viceregal summer residence ; woollen goods, haraware, 
soap. Pop. (1911), with suburbs, c. 192,000. 

ADELAIDE, town and district. Cape Province, S. 
Africa. Fop. (district) c, 10,000 (2300 white). 

ADELAIDE (d. 999), queen of Italy; m. (1) 
Lothair, s. of Hugh, king of Ital^; (2) Otto L of 
Germany, who, in her righ^ laid claim to the kingdom 
of Italy. A. wielded important iniluenoe in Germany, 
and was crowned in Rome (962) by Pope John XII. 

ADELAIDE, QUEEN (1792-1849), consort of 
William IV. ; charitable and virtuous, she greatly 
purified Eng. Court. 

ADELABD of BATH (XII. cent.), Eng. savant; 
travelled seven years in Franco, Spain, Italy, Africa, 
and Asia Minor, acquiring wide knowledge of various 
schools of philosophy ; translated Euclid's Elements. 

ADELE^ MAX (1841- ), Amer. humorist; 

pseudonym of Charles Heber Clark. 

ADELSBERG (45* 46' N., 14* 20' E.), town, 
Camiola, Austria; stalactite oaves and subterranean 
river. Pop, 3600. 

ADELUNQ, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1732- 
1806), Ger. philologist and grammarian ; pub. diction- 
ary, grammars, and works on style. 

ADEMPTION, legal term, meaning to revoke a 
ft. 

ADEN (12* 60' N., 46* E.), seaport on OuU of A., 
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and Brit, territory forming rocky peninsula, Arabia; 
town fortified ; important coaling station ; a free 
port ; trading centre ; captured by Homans, c. 24 B.O., 
Dy Turks, 1638 ; Brit, since 1839 ; subject to Bombay 
dovernment. Pop. 46,166. 

ADEN, GULP OP (12® 30' N., 48® E.), between 
Somaliland and Arabia. 

ADENINE (CaH«Nj), crystalline organic com- 
pound obtained as a aeoomposition product of nucleins, 
and from alandular organs. It has also been prepared 
synthetically. 

ADENOIDS, soft velvety masses, due to over- 
growth of the lymphoid tissue, projecting down from 
the back of the nose and throat ; the cmld affected 
has usually a stupid, open-mouthed expression, and 
may be the subject ox asthma, deahiess, or may 
micturate involuntarily during the night ; nutrition 
is interfered with, and the cmld is often backward 
and languid. Treatment is removal of the a. by a 
slight surgical operation, and respiratory exercises 
afterwards. 

ADEPHAGA (t.e. voracious), ptedatory Coleoptera 
{q.v.) such as tiger beetles. 

ADERNO (37® 37' N., 14® 61' E.), town, Sicily. 
Pop. 26,869. 

ADH£MAR DE MONTEIL (d. 1098), crusader, 
of Puy en Velay, who accompanied Raymond, 
Coimt of Toulouse, and d. of plague at Antioch. 

ADHERBAL (d. 113 B.O.). king of Numidia ; 
murdered at cousin Jugiirtha’s order. 

ADHERENCE, adhesion (q.v.) in figurative but 
not physical sense. 

ADHESION, the state of adhering or sticking to 
anything ; used generally as meaning an attachment 
to a party or policy, or technically in physics, mechanics, 
botany, pathology, in regard to the union of parts or 
surfaces. 


ADIABATIC, applied in thermodynamics to such 
processes as are carried out without any gain or loss 
of heat to a body. 

ADIANTUM, Maidbnhaib, large genus of graceful 
ferns, native of tropical America. 

ADIAPHORON (indifferent), point not defined 
by Church, or subject to injunction of moral law. 

ADIGE (46® 6' N., 11® 40' E.), river, Italy ; enters 
Adriatic. 

ADIGERAT, Adiohsbat or Adiobat (14® 10' N., 
39* 30' E.), town, Tigr4, Abyssinia; sandstone. 

ADIFOCERE, waxy, brownish substance into 
which the tissues of deii^ bodies are sometimes con- 
verted under certain conditions, usually after long 
immersion in water or burial in moist earth ; it con- 
sists mainly of fatty acids. 

ADIRONDACK8(44® 10' N., 74® 20' W. ), mountains, 
New York, U.S.A. ; many isolated pealu ; highest. 
Mount Maroy (6344 ft.) ; district well wo^ed ; 
lakes, streams ; health resort ; produces magnetic 
iron ore, graphite, etc. 

ADIS ABABA, Adis Abbba (9® 1' N., 38® 66' E.), 
capital, Abyssinia ; founded, 1892. Pop. c. 36,000. 

ADJUDICATION, act of pronounciug judgment ; 
in Eng. bankruptcy law the process by which a 
person is made, or * adjudged,* bankrupt. 

ADJUNCT, word or words which modify others 
(gram.); a non-essential or subordinate attribute 
(metaphysics) or person (general). 

ADJUTANT, military term for officer who assists 
commander of a corps or regiment, and has charge 
of correspondence, drill, and discipline.— Adjutant- 
General, departmental head on army general staff, 
in charge of oisoipline, efficiency of troops, etc. 

ADJUTANT {Lepiopiilns argala), large Bast 
Indian stork with a bare pouch on the breast, living 
on carrion and snakes, apd, therefore, protected by 
law in India. See Stobks. 

ADLER, FELIX (1861- ), Amer. educationist ; 

prot of Political and Social Ethics, Columbia tJniv. ; 
author of Uresd and Dud^ Life and Destiny, Religion 
of Duiy, etc. 


ADLER, NATHAN MARCUS (1803-90), chief 
rabbi of Brit. Empire ; suoc. by s., Hbbman Adlbb 
(1839-1911). 

ADLERGREUTZ, KARL JOHAN (1767-1815), 
Swed. general ; promoter of Revolution of 1809 
which dethroned Qustavus IV. 

ADLER8HOF, village, near Potsdam, Prussia. 

ARLINGTON (63® 36' N., 2* 38' W.), parish, N. 
Lancashire; cotton-spinning. Pop. 4500. 

ADMETUa (classical myth.), king of Thessaly; 
one of Argonauts ; served by Apollo as shephera ; 
m. Aloestis {q.v.), 

ADMINISTRATION, term referring to manage- 
ment of a deceased person’s estate ; act of administrator 

ADMINISTRATION or EXECUTIVE, Boardsen- 
trusted with government of county. Crown freely 
chose its ministers until close of XVIIL cent. ; since 
then they have been selected by sovereign from pre- 
dominant party in Parliament hy advice of Premier 
{q.v.). Majority are members of Lower House; if 
principal Sec. of State sits in Lords, under-seo. of Ms 
department is usuaUy member of Commons and replies 
to questions concerning his department ; less than naif 
are members of Cabinet Cffiief departments of 

a. are Treasury, Home Omoe, Board of Trade, Colonial 
Office, India Office, Foreign Office, War Office, Ad- 
miralty, Local Qovemment Office ; lesser dej^ments 
are Board of Agriculture and Ksheries, Board of 
Education, Board of Works, and Revenue Department 
(includes Customs, Inland Revenue, and Post Office). 
In U.S.A., A. comprises President and Cabinet app. 
by him (subject to Senate’s confirmation). Ministers’ 
powers are direct over their depta., but purely con- 
sultative as a Cabinet. 

ADMIRABLE CRICHTON, see Cbiohton. 

ADMIRAL, name, of Arab, origin, and now 
applied to highest officers in the navy, thus : Admiral, 
Vice-A., Rear-A., and A. of the Fleet, wMoh latter 
carries the Mghest distinction ; in XVI. and XVII. 
cent’s the name (sometimes spelt ‘ Ammiral ’) was used 
for the ship carrying the oMef naval officer ; in XVI.* 
cent, France the title was borne by A. de Coligny, who 
was a military commander ; nades of A. in Rm, White 
and Blue squadrons aboUshed in Brit, navy in 1864. 

ADMIRALTY, THE, is the administrative body, 
under the direction of the Government, whose business 
is the maintenance of the Brit, navy and all that 
relates thereto. In the infancy of the navy its affairs 
were conducted by a council under the direction of the 
sovereign ; then from the early part of the XV. oent. 
until well into the XVII. oent. it was oontrolled by 
successive lords Mgh admirals. Naval administration, 
as it is now understood, owes its inception to Henry 
VIII, who added two separate councils, known as the 
Admiralty Board and the Navy Board, whioh had 
charge of different departments relating to naval 
affairs. The office of Lord High Admiral was subse- 
quently abolished, and the various Boards and 
departments joined under one administration. 

Thus ^sent organisation dates from the early part 
of the XIX. cent. It consists primarily of six naval 
commissioners, the * First Lord * holding Cabinet 
rank. The supreme administration is in the hands of 
the First Naval Lord, and he is assist hy Second, 
Third, and Junior Naval Lords, a Civil Lord, and 
Parliamentary Sec. Thus, while the First lx»rd 
supervises generally all naval business, and advises 
upon matters relating to maritime defence; the 
Second Lord is charged with all that oonoems the 
manning and personnel of the Fleet ; the Third Lord 
with the management and control of dockyards and 
kindred affairs ; the Junior Lord with naval hospitals, 
coaling, victualling, etc. ; the Civil Lord with naval 
buildup and works ; and the Parliamentary Sec. 
who has charge of accounts and all naval expenditure. 
There is also a Permanent Sec. who conducts oorre- 
spondenoe and has the care of naval documents. 
By the creation (January 1912) of a new * War Staff ’ 
certain additions have been made to the naval ad- 
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yiao^ bo^. The staff is divided into three divisions : 
(1) War Intelligenoe ; (2) Operations (plans); and 
(3) Mobilisation (war arrangements). War Staff 
disoharm no administrative duties, and its functions 
are entuely of an advisory oharaoter, but it is hoped 
that by providing acourate information the work of the 
First Naval Lord will be jneatly assisted. Moreover 
the arduous work of the Tnird and the Junior Naval 
Ix>rd8 has been lightened by the creation of an ad- 
ditional permanent Civil Lord, who has taken over 
the business of supplying stores, ammunition, etc., 
hitherto conducted hy the two Lords named. 

ADMIRALTY COURT, for the trial of maritime 
causes is believed to have existed in some form, so far 
back as Edwi^ L's reign. It oertainly exists as a 
civil court, with officers and functionaries, in Edward 
lIL*s daya The original pumse in the institution 
of the court was to deal generaUy with cases of piracy, 
crimes at sea, and the distribution of prize-money. 
During times of war there was a special Prize Court 
(aboliiMied in 1865). The functions of the High Court 
of A. are now exercised by the Probate, Divorce, and 
A. Division of the High Court of Justice, which has 
jurisdiction over cases of damage to cargo, salvage, 
Dottomry (mortgage of shi^) and wages; crimes 
committed on board Brit, ships ; acts of piracy ; also 
prizes taken in time of war. 

ADMIRALTY GULF (13** S.. 126” B.), large inlet, 
Kimberley division, W. Australia. 

ADMIRALTY ISLAND (67” 30' N., 134” 30' W.), 
off Alaskan coast; belongs U.S.A. 

ADMIRALTY ISLANDS (2” S.. 147” E.), islands, 
New Guinea ; largest, Manus ; Ger. protectorate. 

ADMONITIONI8TS, upholders of a Puritan 
manifesto, 1672. 

ADOBE, clay used for unbumt, sxm-dried bricks 
in Span. America. 

ADOLESCENCE, period between childhood and 
maturity; in males from about fourteen to twenty- 
four years of age ; in females, twelve to twenty-one, 
during which time character is formed and ph 3 r 8 ioal 
development takes place. 

ADOLPH OF NASSAU (d. 1298), Qer. king ; sub- 
sidised by Edward L of England to attack France, but 
left compact unfulfilled ; deposed and killed in battle. 

ADOLPHUS FREDERICK (1710-71), king of 
Sweden ; s. of Christian Augustus, I^ke of Sohleswig- 
Holstein-Qottorp. 

ADOLPHUS, JOHN LEYCE8TER (1796-1862), 
Eng. Judge ; wrote Letters to ReginM Heber (1821) ; 
LtUers from Spain (1868). 

ADONAI (*Lora'), Jewish substitute for sacred 
name of Jehovah (g.e.). 

ADONAIS, SheUeyB poetic name for Keats (g.e.). 

ADONI (16” 88' N, 77” 12' E.), town, India. Pop. 
30,416. 

ADONIJAH, 4th s. of King David; slain by 
Solomon. 

ADONIS (classical m^h.), youth of marvellous 
beauty, beloved by Aphrooite (Venus). He was 
killed by a boar whilst hunting, but such was Aphrodite’s 
oief that he was permitted to leave the under- world 
for a portion of each year. From his blood sprang 
the Anoinrs, a genus of European and Asiatic ranun- 
oulaoeous plants with yellow or red flowers ; known 
as pheasant’s eye in Ei^land. 

ADOPTION, act of taking a person into relation- 
ship which he or she does not naturally occupy; 
esp^ally a. of children as sons or daughters ; a. was 
common amongst Greeks and Romans and was subject 
to strict and well-defined laws. 

ADOPTIONI8TS, heretics who in Vm. cent. 
m ain t a in ed that Christ was the Son of God, not by 
birth, but by odopfion^ and as being one with Him 
in character and will 

ADORF (60” 20' N, 12® 16' E.), town. Saxony. 
Pop. 6000. 

ADORNO, nlebeian family to which belonged 
several Doges of Genoa, XIV.-iVL cent’s. 


ADOUR (43” 32' N., 1” 32' W.), river, France; 
fiowa through Hautes-Pyr^n^es, Gers, Landes, to Bay 
of Biscay. 

ADOWA, Adua (14” 20' N., 38” 60' E.), town, 
Abyssinia; trading centre; Italians defeated, 1896. 
Pop. s. 8000. 

ADRA (36” 46' N., 2” 69' W.), port, Spain. Pop. 
11,188. 

ADRAR (20” 30' N., 12” W.), various oases and 
hilly districts, Sahara. 

ADRA8TU8 (classical myth.), s. of Talaus, king of 
Argos ; leader in war of * Seven against Thebes.’ 

ADRIA (46* 3' N., 12” 13' B.), town, Italy; in 
olden times a flourishinff seaport; now 14 miles 
inland owing to silting ot river Po ; gave name to 
Adriatic (g.v). Pop. 15,678. 

ADRIAN (41” & N., 84” 3' W.), town, Michigan ; 
wire-fence factories. Pop. (1910) 10,763. 

ADRIAN, or Hadbuk (g.v»), Roman emperor. 

ADRIAN, name of six popes; the first three of 
Roman birth; A. IV., Nionolas Breakspear (g.v.) 
(1164-69), only Englishman ever elected Pope. 

ADRIAN, SAINT (d. c. 300 A.D.), whilst serving 
as Prtttorian raard under Emperor Galerius Maximian 
was converted to Christianity and suffered martrydom 
for his faith ; patron of soldiers ; festival. Sept. 8. 

ADRIANOPLE (41* 20' N., 27” E.), vilayet, 
Turkey; area, 16,000 so. miles; mountainous; silk 
industry. Pop. e. 1,000,000. 

ADRIANOPLE (41* 40' N., 26” 37' B.), capital, 
A., Ttukey ; fortress ; commercial centre ; silk and 
textile manufactures ; exports opium, scent, fruits ; 
fine mosque, palace, bazaar; took name from Bm- 
l^ror Hadrian, who embellished it ; Ottoman capital 
till fall of Constantinople, 1453 ; besieged by Russians 
(1878) ; taken by Balkan Allies, March 26, 1913, after 
siege of 166 days. Pop. c. 80,000. 

ADRIATIC SEA (43” N., 15” E.), arm of Mediter- 
ranean (e. 460 miles long) between Italy and shores 
of Austria-Hunga^, krontenegro, Albania ; little 
tidal motion ; for Queen of A., see Vbniob. 

ADULLAM (c. 31” 36' N., 36” 1' E.), town, Canaan ; 
twice refuge of David. 

ADULLAMITES, the * cave ’ or group of Liberals 
who seceded in 1866 on Franchise Bill; so named 
by John Bright (see 1 Samuel 22). 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD. — Under the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1876), and its amending 
Acts (1879 and 1899), it is an offence to knowingly 
adulterate any artiole of food, intended for sue, 
with any ingredient or material that would render it 
injurious to health, or in the case of a dru^ that 
would affect ita quality or ^tenoy. It is l^wise 
an offence to sell to the prejudice of the purchaser 
any 'article of food or any dru^ which is not of 
the nature, substance, and quau^ of the article 
demanded. 

The A of foods is by no means a merely modem 
offenoe. There are references in ancient Latin 
writers to the admixture of white oli^ with flour; 
and in England, as far back as the XXL cent., public 
moclamations were made regarding the a of oread. 
Yet the praotioe continued, and not only were bakers 
the offenders, but vintners, pepperers, and other 
tradesmen. Then, at a later date, after the intro- 
duction into England of tea, coffee, and cocoa, these 
articles were aaulterated with foreim ingredientB 
on a very large scalA As late as tne eany years 
of the XIX. cent, it was onstomary to adulterate 
beer with molasses, vitriol, and numerous other 
substanocA 

In the early fifties of the XIX. oent. Dr. HAssall was 
commiBsiouod by the Lancet to undertake investigations 
into the composition of food-stofii, and the results 
were found to be so alarming that a oommission was 
appointed to inquire into tne subject further. The 
recommendations of this oommission resulted in the 
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and it beoama neoeatary to pass an additional Aot 
which prascribsd a penalty of £50 for a., with im> 
prisonment with hard labour for a second offence. 
By the existing Sale of Food and Drugs Aot (1899) 
the use of sugar and chemical preservatives is allowed 
(provided they are not injurious). To pioduoe the 
greenness in tinned peas sulphate of cop]:>er is now 
generally used. For a long period butter was largely 
adulterated with foreign fatty matter, but by the passing 
of the Margarine Aot (1887) it was made compulsory 
that every package of this substance be branded 
on top, bottom, and sides with the word ‘Margarine * 
in capital letters at least three quarters of an inch 
square. If exposed for sale by retail it must bear 
a label with letters at least an inch and a half 
square. Foreim wines for the Eng. market were at 
one time largely adulterated, with the result that the 
trade langui^ed and the growers euifered considerable 
loss thereby. It may be noted that whisky 
was formerly manufactured entirely by means of 
pot»6till distillation, but since the introduction of the 
patent-still it has been found tliat a stron^r spirit 
can be produced ; and the admixture of malt whisky 
with crude spirit has produced a liquor which the 
public finds more palatable than pure malt whisky. 
Since 1879 it has been illegal to offer brandy, whisky, 
or rum for sale at a greater reduction than twenty-five 
degrees below proof, or gin below thirty-five degrees. 
A. sometimes takes place without the knowledge 
of the manufacturer. Thus in the summer of 1900 
upwards of 5000 persons (beer-drinkers) w’ere found 
to be suffering from arsenical poi.souing, and a number 
of deaths occurred. This was found to have arisen 
from the use of a glucose preparation in which the 
ingredients supplied to the brewers were of an in- 
ferior quality and contained a large percentage 
arsenic. 

In U.S.A. food is inspected in most States. Tliero are 
laws defining purity in certain foods, and by the Pure 
Food Acif 1906, penalties are imposed upon any who con- 
vey from State to State, or to foreign countries, foods, 
liquors, confectionery, drugs, etc., which are adulterated 
or misbranded (as pidged by specific definitions). 

ADULTERY, illicit sexual intercourse of married 
person with another than his or her spouse ; the Eng. 
law is that wife’s a. constitutes ground for divorce 
(g.v.), but in the husband’s case it must bo shown 
to have been bigamous or incestuous, or be otherwi.se 
complicated by cruelty, or two years’ desertion. 
In Scotland a. is ground for divorce, irrespective 
of MX. 

AD VALOREM (Lat. ‘according to value’), duty 
levied by custom authorities on goods at their esti- 
mated value ; opposed to specific duty which is 
according to the weight or size of goods. 

ADVENT, solemn season of preparation for the 
Christmas festival, which has been observed by the 
Western Churches since VI. cent. 

ADVENTISTS, SECOND, Amer. rebgious sects, 
followers of William Miller (1781-1849), who look to 
near future for the Second Coming of Cluist. The 
millennium wae expected in 1843. An oilshoot, the 
* seventh-day adventists,’ fix no particular time for 
the Second fJomine, observe Saturday as the Sabbath, 
and abstain fi’om alcohol, tobacco, pork, tea, and coffee. 

ADVENTURER, a mercenary soldier; an im- 
postor or rogue. A merchant a. was a merchantman 
who boldly sought fortune in foreign parte in XVI. 
and XVIL cent’s. 

ADVERTISEMENT, the wholesale manner of 
obtaining publicity by means of notices in periodicals 
and newspapers, and by posters on public hoardings, 
is of comparatively recent date, but it has grown to 
such dimensions that colleges have been established 
for the purpose of training people as a. writers, and 
many well-lmown artists’ works now figure as illus- 
trate posters. Yet the custom of advertising in 
news-sheets dates back to the Cromwellian period. 
According to a writer in the Edinburgh Aeoiew, Feb. 


1843, the firsi a. appeared in the Merouriue Pditioue, 
Jan. 1652, but later research has shown that similar 
notices appeared in London newspapers during the 
years 1647 and 1648. These early a’s referrod oniefiy 
to books or nostrums. An Act of 1712 imposed a 
duty on all newspaper a’s, which was reduced in 1838 
from 3s. 6d. to Is. 6d. in Gt. Britain, and from 2e. 6d. 
to Is. in Ireland. The tax, in 1851, is said to have 
produced over £1 76,090. The duty was abolished 
m 1853. fVanoe, Italy, Belgium, some of the Swiss 
cantons and certain States of America still impOM a 
tax b^ means of licence oharges on billposten and 
agencies. 

Grant, Newspaper Press (1871) and articles in 
Quarterly Review, June 1855, and Edinburgh Review, 
Feb. 1843. 

ADVOCATE, one who pleads a cause, particularly 
in a court of law ; as a legal term the name is now 
only used in France, Scanuinavia, and Scotland, the 
Soot. a. being equivalent to the Eng. barrister. — 
Advocate, Lord, Chief C!ounsel for the Crown 
and public prosecutor in Scotland and a member of 
the administration in power. — Advocates, Faculty ol, 
oolleotiv© term for the advocates practising at the 
Soot, bar ; it is necessary to pass two examinations 
before admission to the body can be obtained, one in 
general soholarsbip and one in law ; the first is 
dispensed with if applicant has taken the M.A. degree 
in a Brit. Univ. ; fees about £330, devoted chiefiy to 
the upkeep of the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh 
(founded, 1682), belonging to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates ; over 500,000 books ; entitled to a copy of 
every book pub. in United Kingdom. 

ADVOCATUS DIABOLI, ‘ devil’s advocate,* 
ofilcial (formally called pruinoUtr fidei, promoter of 
faith) app. by llC. Church to state objections to any 
proposed act of canonisation, os opposed to the 
8up|K)rter, advocatus Dei ; hence the modem colloquial 
use of the phrase for one who trumps up a case, or 
brin^ forward an untruthful accusation against 
another. 

ADVOWSON, the right of presentation to an Eng. 
ecclesiastical benefice vested in the holder and heirs 
for over ; a’s are either yrtsenlatwc or eoUatiue, 
In the former the patron presents his nominee to 
the bp. with the request that he be instituted to the 
vacant living ; in the latter case the bp. is himself 
the patron. Before the passing of the Benefices Act 
(1898) there existed donatioa a’s in gift of sovereign 
or other patron, without i-eforonco to bp. ; these are 
now merged in the prtsenlative. 

ADYE, SIR JOHN MILLAR (1819-1000), Enc. 
general ; served in Crimea and throughout Ind. 
Mutiny ; wrote Defence of Cawnpare, Review of 
Crimean War, Frontier Cam}Xiign in Afghanistan, and 
other books. 

ADYTUM, sanctuary in ancient temples to which 
only priests were admitted; most famous in temple 
of Delphic Apollo. 

JE, a letter invented by the Anglo-Saxons to re- 
present the sounds of a in Mod. £. hat and care. It 
disappeared after the Norman (k>nquost, and its sounds 
are now represented bv a or e (cf. Alfred for O.E. 
Alfred, there tor O.E. ihasr). In such words as 
(jRulhelic to-day, ce stands for the Greek at, which is 
commonly represented in modem English by e (of. 
osthotio for sssthetio). 

JBACU8 (olassioal myth.), king of .^gina, s. of Zous 
and iEgina ; famed for justice ; app. one of 3 judges 
of Hades. 

JECLANUM (c. 41* 2' N., 16* E.), ancient Samnite 
town, Italy ; ruins remain. 

£DIL£S, Edilxs, Bom. magistrates having charge 
of buildings, batlis, aqueducts, food supplies, and 
public games. 

AIETES (classical myth.), king of CJolohis, f. of 
Medea (^.v.). 

a:gadian ISLANDS (38* N., 12* 16' K.), off Sicily; 
largest, Favignona, Pop. c. 7000. 
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£0£AN SEA (38* N., 25* £.)» portion of Mediior< JCNEA8 (classical myth.), s. of Anohiaes and 

rauoan» aroUij^ago between Greece, Asia Minor, Ap hrodite ; m. Creusa, dau. of Priam, king of Troy, 

and Turkey, elands include Samoa, Chios, Cyclades, When Troy was in flames he carried away his f. and 
Cos, Lesbos. See ^eo 3. his household gods upon his shoulders, leading his s. 

JEGEXTB (classical myth.), king of Athens, m. of Asoanius by tlm hand. His exploits, wanderings, and 
Fandion and f. of Theseus ; when Theseus returned adventures are narrated in VergiPs He is the 

from Crete after death of Minotaur, ho forgot to hoist legendary forefather of Romulus and Remus and 
white sails as signal of his success, and A., at sight the Julian gena in Rome, and is proverbial for his 
of black sails, concluding his s. was dead, threw him* filial devotion (pitu ^neas). 

self into sea, which has since been called the iEgean. a:NEA8 8ILVIU8, see Pius IL and Piooolomini. 

JBGINA (37* 45' N., 23* 30' E.). island, Greece; AINEAS TACTICUB (IV. cent, b.o.), Gk. writer 


ruins of old temple to Aphssa. A. was originally 
subject to Epidaurus; inhabited by Dorians from 
e. IX cent. b.o. ; became commercial state ; introduced 
valuable coinage S 3 r 8 tem ; apparently joined Eretrian 
lea^e; warred against Samos, VII. cent, b.o.; war 
with Athens broke ont, 488, lasted till 481 ; Athenians 
worsted. After first Peloponnesian war, A. sur- 
rendered and became subject to Athens, c. 450 b.o. ; 
.^ginetans expelled, 431 b.o., when Athens founded 
oieruohy in A. ; old inhabitants restored by Lysander 
at end of war ; island was Sfjartan base of operations 
in Corinthian war ; henceforward historically unim- 
rtant; dominated successively by Macedonians, 
tolians, Attalus of Pergamum and Rome ; subse- 
quently became Venetian colony ; plundered by 
Barbarossa, 1537; ceded to Turks, 1718; town was 
capital of Greece, 1826-28. A. has sponge fisheries; 
chief town, iEgina. Pop. 4300. 

JEGINA (Zool), see IIyokomedusje. 

JCGIR (Norse m 3 rth.), a sea giant. 

JEGIS (literally a goat skin), the shield of Zeus 
(Jupiter) made of the skin of the goat Amalthea ; 
also applied to the breastplate or protection of Athene 
bearing the Gorgon’s head ; hence * under the a.’ is 
used figuratively for protection. 

AIGXSTHUB (classical myth), king of Argos; 
lived in adultery with Clj-temnostra. Both were slain 
by Orestes (q,v, ), s. of Agame umon, whom they murdered. 

AIGIUM (38® 30' N., 22® 6' E.), coast town, Achasa, 
ancient Greece. 

JBGIiE (classical myth), one of Hesperides (7.V.). 

JEG08P0TAMI (c. 40® 30' N., 26® to 27® E.). 
river, Asia Minor ; flows into Hellespont. 

JEGROTAT (Lat. ‘ ho is ill’), term used at Univer- 
sities to denote that a student is absent through illness. 

£GYPTUS, 8. of Belus ; king of Arabia. 

AEHRENTHAL, COUNT ALOIS VON (1854- 
1012), Austro-Himgarian statesman ; engaged in 
Diplomatic Service, 1877-1906 ; Foreign Minister, 
1906-12 ; effected annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 1908. 

JEKEN, HIERONYMUS VAN— known as Boson 
— (c. 1460-1518), Flemish painter, sculptor, and 

engraver. 

JELFOAR (fi. 1050), Earl of Mercia ; s. of Leofric 
and Lady Godiva. 

JELFRED JETHLING (d. 1036), younger s. of 
JEthelred and Emma; claimed Eng. throne, but 
defeated and blinded by Earl Godwin. 

J3LFRED THE GREAT, see Alfrbd. 

JELFRIG (fi. 1000), early Eng. author ; abbot of 
Ejmsham, near Oxford ; wrote Homilies, Grammar 
and Glossary, and Lives of Saints ; called The 
Orammarian. 

SLIA CAPITOLINA (31® 47' N., 36® 16' E.), 
town built on site of Jerusalem by Hadrian. 

£LIAN (IL cent. A.D.), Gk. writer on military 
subjects ; wrote treatise on drill and tactics, often 
translated. 

XliULSVB, CLAUDIUS (fi. 200 A.D.). Rom. 
rhetorician ; wrote on natural history, etc. ; valuable 
quotations from prior writers. 

JELLA (d. 688), king of Deira. 

JELTRE (51® 66' N., 3® 4S' E.), Tillage, E. Flanders, 
Belgium. 

JBhraJA VIA, ASmilian Way (44® 30' N., 8® 62' 
E.), hi^h ro^ constructed by Romans, 187 b.o., from 
Rimini to Piacenza. 


on military subjects, particularly fortifications. 

JQNE81DEMUS (L cent. B.o.), Gk. sceptic philoso- 
pher ; wrote Pyrrhonian Principles. 

AENG (19® 40' N., 93® 63' J*:.). river and frontier 
town. Lower Burma. 

iCOLIAN HARP, musical instrument, consisting 
of strings of gut or silk stretched on box of thin deal 
or pine, on which the wind is allowed to play ; name 
derived from ASoltis iq.v.). 

AlOLIAN ISLANDS, Li pari Islands {q.v.). 

ASOLIANS, branch of Gk. race founded by 
yEolus {q.v.) ; originated in Thessaly, whence spread 
N. and S. and emigrated into Asia Minor. 

JEOLIS (39® N., 27® E.), Gk. colony, Asia Minor. 

^OLOTROPIC, profierty of a body by which 
it reacts unequally to heat, light, electricity, and 
elasticity in dillorent directions. 

JEOLUS (classical myth.), god of winds who dwelt 
in iEolian isle where he kept winds confined in caves ; 
(2) king of Thessaly, s. of llellon {q.v.); legendary 
ancestor of .Ilians. 

a:ON, infinite length of time ; hence the tauto- 
logical phrase, ‘ endless asons of time.* Among 
Gnostics {q.v.) one of a succession of powers conceived 
as emanating from God and presiding over successive 
creations and tran.sformations of being. 

JEPINUS, FRANZ ULRICH THEODOR (1724- 
1802), Gor. natural philosopher ; 8j)ent many years 
as prof, in St. Petersburg ; made researches in eieo- 
trioity and magnetism, and wrote treatises on 
mechanics, optics, and astronomy. 

JEPY ORNIS, gigantic fossil bird of Madagascar ; 
eggs over a foot long. 

JEQUl, ancient Ital. people, N.E. Latiura, subdued 
after long blruggles by Romans, 302 b.c. 

^HARII, inferior class of Rom. citizens, who 
had no vote, could not servo in army, nor fill office of 
magistrate. 

ASRARIUM, Rom. public treasury where accounts 
and moneys were kept, also brass tablets of the laws, 
and public documents. 

AERATED BREAD, bread made without yeast; 
charged with carbonic acid gas ; claims to be more 
nutritive and digestible than ordinary bread. 

AERATED WATERS are charged with carboa 
dioxide at high pressure, occurring naturally in 
springs together with salts in solution, and frequently 
of medicinal value. They may be artificially prepared 
either through the effervescence produced by sodium 
bicarbonate and tartario acid, with various flavourings, 
or by for( ing compressed carbon dioxide from a ut^l 
cylinder into water, which is sold in bottles or syphons, 
^e Min ORAL Waters. 

W. Kirkby, EvoliUion of Artificial Mineral Waters 
(Manchester, 1902). 

AERATION, process of charging with air, e.g. 
venous blood and plants. In plants the leaf is the 
organ by which a. is carried on, oxygen being taken in 
and carbonic acid gas expired in breathing, while in 
daylight there is another process of a., carbon being 
extracted from the carbonio acid in the atmosphere 
and oxygen being exhaled. 

AERIAL, or antenna, or air wire, the elevated 
conductor or detector in wireless telegraphy {q.v.), 

AEROBES, see Baotbrioloqy. 

AERODROME, course for aviation. »See Fuaar* 

AERODYNAMICS, soienoa of air in motion. 

AEROLITES, see Mbtbobxtb. 
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AERONAUT, a ballooniat; the word Airman 
has been suggested for an aeroplanist. 

AEROPBORS, a Tessel carried by firemen and 
diyers which renews expired air. 

AEROPLANE, see ImaxT. 

AER08G0PE, instrument through which air 
is drawn to extract dust, bacteria, etc., suspended 
in it. 

AER08TATZGB, soienoe of equilibrium under air 
pressure. 

AEROTHERAPEUTZGS, the treatment of disease 
bv air or other gases. Pure air, under ordinary con- 
ditions, is of the greatest value in the treatment of 
phthiris, while it has a stimulating and tOnio effect 
m all debilitated conditions. Cola, dry air is par- 
ticularly beneficial in chronic catarrhal conditions 
of the lungs, and hot air, applied locally, has had 
good results in the treatment of lupus, and in in- 
flammatory conditions of the nasal and laryngeal 
passages. Compressed air, when carefully regulated, 
18 valuable in early tuberciriosls, emphysema, aniemia, 
and heart disease because of its therapeutic and tonic 
effects, but in undue amount, as, for example, in the 
case of workers in caissons under compressed air, it 
has harmful results (see Caisson Disiasx). Rarefied 
air, produced by exhausting glass bells, is employed 
loealty to relieve congestion and inflammation by 
drawing blood to the surface of the body (the passive 
hyperemia treatment), while the value of mountain 
air, which is, of course, rarefied, is well known. Oxy- 

S n is employed to relieve djrspnoBa, cvanosis, and heart 
ilnre, and amyl nitrite specially for the spasm of 
angina pectoris; nitrous oxide, and the vapours of 
chbroform and ether are widely used as anesthetics ; 
while the vapours of sulphur and of mercury, absorbed 
bv the skin, are used in the treatment of syphilis and 
of parasitic skin diseases. 

AER8GHOT (60® 67' N., 4* 49' E.). viUage, on 
Uemer, S. Brabant, Belgium. 

AERT0ZEN, PIETER (1607 M575), * Pietro 
Loneo,* * Lange Pier,* Dutch artist; paint^ famous 
Kitchen-pictures. 

AEBGHX (46® 89' N., 7® 42' £.), small town, Switzer- 
land. 

JB8GB1NE8 (IV. cent. B.o.), Ok. orator and 
statesman ; speeches rank next to those of his rival 
Demosthenes; member of embassy sent to Philip 
of Maoedon (847), whose policy he defended against 
Demosthenes; e^ed to Rhodes. 

JBSCBZNE8 (V. cent. B.O.), Athenian philosopher ; 
friend of Socrates ; wrote dialogues on virtue, riches, 
death, etc. 

NEGHTLUB (625-456 B.O.), father of Qk. tragedy ; 
b. Bleusis ; fought in Grecian wars against Persia, and 
present at battles of Marathon, Salamis, Artemisium, 
and PlatM ; began writing for theatre at an early age, 
and produced about seventy dramas, of which omy 
seven survive: Tht SuffUiarUs, Psftfop, Seven against 
ThebeSf Prometheus, Agamemnon, ChoepharoB, and 
Eumenides. He was the jgreatest of Qk. trade poets 
and differed from his rival Sophocles in that ms plays 
deal with the larger issues of fate, and by their grandeur 
of conception, while Sophocles deals more particularly 
with the personal amenities of human life, tradition 
tells that he was warned he would meet his death 
by the fall of a house, whereupon he retired to the 
fields and was killed by an eagle letting a tortoise 
fall on his bald head. 

Eng. trane. by Lewis Campbell, and Robert and 
E. B. Browning. 

JncuUkCEAl, family of trees including home- 
chestnut iq.v.), 

ES8GXJLAPIU8 (classical myth.), god of medicine ; 
s. of Apollo and Coronis ; f. of Hyobia (health) and 
Panaoba (all healing). A. searched out the hidden 
powers of plants and herbs, and discovered cures 
for the vanous diseases which afflict mankind. Ho 
was slain by Zeus with a flash of lightning for having 
restored several persons to life. 


EiBERNlA, ancient Samnite town, Italy; ruins 
remain. 

JE8IR (Scandinavian myth.), children of Odin, 
Thor, Freyr, etc., who figure in tne Eddas (q.v.). 

JE80P, iBsoPUS (VI. cent b.o.), Phrygian fabulist 
and philosopher; originally a slave, but received 
his freedom from his master, ladmon; travelled 
through Greece and Egypt, and resided chiefly at 
court of CrcBSUB, king of Lydia. The Delphians 
aooused him of having stolen a sacred vessel from 
temple of Apollo, and put him to death bv hurling 
him ^om a mgh rook, 661 b.o. ; famous for tne fables, 
which were narrated by him on various occasions, 
but never committed to writing. 

JB80PUB, GLODIUB, celebrated Roman tragic 
actor; friend of Cicero, and of comedian, Roscius; 
amassed large fortune ; laet appearance, 66 b.c. 

iESTEOBSlOMETER, instrument to measure 
sensibility of body to touch. 

JESTHETXCI8M, generally applied to the pose of 
complete attaohment to isstbetical principles, whose 
apostle was Wilde (q.v.) ; an absurd and ephemeral 
sme-issue of the ssthetio movement represented by 
Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti, and Morris ; cleverly 
burlesqued in Gilbert and Sullivan's opera, Patience 
(1881). 

JESTBETICB (Gk. aisthetikos, pjrcoptible by 
senses), applied by Baumgarten, XVllL cent., to 
soienoe of taste or beauty, though used more nearly 
in Gk. meaning in Kant's ' Transcendental Alstbetic,' 
dealing with the conditions of sensuous perception. 

Plato, following his ideal theory, affirmed an absolute 
beauty, from which was derived the beauty of par- 
ticular things ; Beauty not clearly separated from the 
Good and the True. Aristotle defined the beautiful 
as a mean between extremes, and resolved it into 
order, symmetry, definiteness, and a certain m^nitude 
relative to the perceptive oapacity. Art aimed at 
J immediate pleasure, with no ethical purpose. In 
modem times Baumgarten limited flesthetios to the 
confused oonoeptions from the senses ; the clear 
InoDoeptions of truth were apprehended by reason, 
Mthe mgher intelleotual power. Lessing (Laoeodn) 
distinguished the provinces of poetry and painting, 
and excluded from the plastic art the representation 
of the repulsive. Kant affirmed the subjectivity of 
beauty and defined it according to bis categories ; 
the beauty of art inferior to that of nature. According^ 
to Sohellmg, the identity of snbjeot and object ia 
clearly seen only in artistic' perception. Hegel 
affirmed the beautiful to be the realisation of the 
abstract ideal ; the ^poarance of the Idea in a sensuous 
medium. Schiller, Winckelmann, Fichte, and Herbart 
have also written on the subject. In Britain inquiry 
has been mainly oonoerned with the sssthetio emotion, 
regarding beauty either as objective, a single un- 
analj^sable attribute, or as a complex growth by 
association from simpler elements. The principal 
writings are those of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Burxe, 
Reynolds, Alison, Reid, Stewart, Busk^, and 
Spencer. 

.Esthetic experience is characterised by a passive 
contemplative attitude, pure enjoyment flree from 
painful elements of conflict or fatigue, detachment 
from practical iuterests and from arduous mental 
activity. iEsthetio judgments appear uncertain and 
subjective, yet on oomparison show a certain degree 
of uniformity. In construoting a soienoe of wathetics, 
beauty is not to be taken as, Uke colour, an inherent 
physical quality, but as external to the sum of 
physical properties. It is derived from at least throe 
wuroes, sense experience, form or relation of parts, 
ideal content. Allied to it are the conceptions of 
gracefulness, prettiness, the ludicrous and the sublime. 
Hence wsthetioB must not assume an objective 
quality of beauty, but, returning to Kant, merely 
examine the »stbetic qualities of objects, i.e. their 
power to aff^t us in a certain desirable way. This 
involves the investigation of such problems as esthetle 
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effect, the sdsthetic attitude of mind ae a whole, the 
relation of intellectual to festhetio enjoyment, the 
importanoe of eight and hearing in aesthetic experience, 
ana the part taken by the other senses. Bzamination 
must be m^e of »sthetio ezperisnoes, the rndimentary 
ones of children and sayages, and those of artists 
and critics of specially developed tastes. The 
analysis of aesthetic objects is the work of the 
psychologist. Taking each sonroe of beanty in tom, 
the sensuous factor requires the investigation of the 
aesthetic oharacterlstios of sensations of sight and 
hearing, of fine gradations of colour and tones, imd 
of th& capacity for combination while retaining 
their separate individuality. The analysis of form 
deals with all combinations of elements yielding 
pleasing relations, with harmonies of colonr, with 
symme&y, and with the influence of the feeling tones 
of combming elements on the pleasing character of 
the whole. Lastly, all that imagination adds to our 
esthetic enjoyments must be examined, the concrete 
experiences associated with objects, the poetic oon> 
templation which attaches fanciful meanings to 
natiuwl objects, the variation of this factor among 
different p^ples and individuals. 

Closely connected with the assthetio feeling are the 
complex sentiments of the sublime and the rmioulous. 
The feeling of the sublime is a peculiar emotion, 
aroused by the presentation to sense or imagination 
of immeasurable vastnesa in space or time, or of 
transcendent physical or moral power. It involves 
at first a vague bewilderment, then a kind of religious 
awe, a wondering pleasure in the immensity eon- 
tomplated, a feeing of personal elevation. The 
feeling of the ludicrous is oased on a sense of one’s 
own superiority ; in matters more purely intellectual 
it is excited by the incongruous or grotesque. 
Humour contains this feeling blended with sympathy. 

Botanquet, History of Anhsiica. 

JCSTIVATION (zool.), state of torpor undergone 
by some animals, e.g, snails, during the hot season, 
contrasted with hibernation; (bot.) folded arrange- 
ment of a flower bud before summer. 

A<THELFL£D, dau. of Alfred the Great; m. 
i¥)thelred, Earl of Mercia; sent expedition against 
Welsh ; constantly in conflict with vil^gs. 

JETHELFRITH (fl. 600), king of Northumbria; 
s. of iEthelrio ; m. dau. of ^lla, king of Deira ; won 
great victory over Welsh at Chester, 614. 

ASTHELIlfG, Anglo-Saxon term applied to those 
of noble or kingly b&th, almost exclusively confined 
to sons of royal &mily of Wessex. 

JETHELRED (d. 716), king of Mercia; ravaged 
Kent, and destroyed abbeys and ohurohes ; afterwards 
abdicated (704), and became abbot of Bardney. 

JBTHELRED X. (860-71), k^ of West Saxons; 
s. of i£thelwulf; won great victory over Danes at 
Ashdoun ; suoo. by bro., iSlfred the Great. 

JBTHELRED IL, ’ TUB UlTBBADY ’ (968*1016), 
king of the English ; suoo. 979 ; * unready ’ or * rede- 
less* means lacking in counsel; adopted foolish 
Mlicy of buying on Danish invaders; m. Emma, 
dau. of Richard, Duke of Normandy, thus paving 
way for Norman Conquest. 

J3THEL8TAN (895*941), Saxon king; s. of 
Edward the Elder; grandson of iSlfred iho Great; 
8000 . 926 ; won brilli^t victory at BrunaiAurh over 
allied Celts and Danes; praised by ohroniolers as wise 
and vigorous ruler. 

£THELWEARD (c. 991), Anglo-Saxon historian ; 
wrote Latin chronicle of Saxon kings to reign of 
Edgar, abridged from JBede’s SccUncutioai aiitory 
and Anglo-Saxon Ohronids, 

JETHER, Bthhb . — JHom early times philosophers 
have recognised the necessity of the existence of some 
medium filling all apparently empty space; hence 
varies * lathers ’ have been supposed to exist, the pro- 
perties of which varied according to the physical 
phenomena for whoso explanation they were necessary. 
The only «e. theory to survive is the one invented by 


Huygens to explain the propagation of %ht. More 
recent work has shown that the properties necessary 
for the propagation of light are just tinose required for 
the explanation of eleotiro -magnetic phenomena. The 
modem view is that the whole universe consists of a 
perfectly continuous, inoompreisible medium, as a 
whole completely at rest, triotionless azul unresisting to 
the ordinary motion of matter through it. The medium 
poseeesee oonsiderable rigidity, which property might be 
conferred on it if throughout the whole medium there 
exists a system of vortex filaments or rings of exceedingly 
small dimensions. The elasticity of the so. is regarded 
as * perfeot* The property of the » analogous to rljpridity 
is probably electric in its origin, and it is acoompanm by 
a quasi-inertia, which has to do with magnetism. The 
two properties together enable transverse eleotro-mag- 
neHo waves to be transmitted through it at a definite 
speed. The inertia of the le. corresponds to density in 
the case of ordinary matter, and it Is possible that the 
inertia or density of the so. is exceedingly great, much 
greater than that of any known materiaL 

Is THB AJthbr at ebbt !— The theory of a motion- 
less «. was at first unable to explain the negative results 
of Miohelion and Morley’s experiment {Phu- May. xxiv. 
[1887], p. 449), which seemea to show that the ee. near 
the earto was carried along with it ; but FitzGrerald’s 
hypothesis overcame the dimoulf^. He supposed that 
the dimensions of material bodies are slightlyaltered 
when they are In motion relative to the ». The idea 
has gradually extended, and Is now generally taken as 
the basis of all theoretical investigations on the motion 
of ponderable bodies through the as. 

J. Larmor, jBther and Matter; O. Lodge, Modern 
Views of Eleetricity ; Whittaker, History of Theories of 
Mthsr and Electric^. 

AiTZOLOQT, the philosophy of Causation (^.v.). 

AETXON (c. 360 B.C.), Gk . painter; exhibited at 
Olympic games ; referred to by (^oero and Pliny. 

AETIUS.-*(1) (fl. 360 A.D.) Pounder of Anomosan 
sect of Arians. (2) (d. 454 a.d.) Horn, general ; long 
defended Empire against Barbarians ; defeated 
Attila at ChMons, 461 ; assassinated by Emperor 
Valentiaian IIL, through jealousy. 

£TRA, see Etna. 

JBTOUA (38® 35' N., 21® 46' E.), region, Greece. 
Central plain is agrioultural district ; N. and K moun- 
tainous; highest peak, Kiona (8240 ft.). Inhabitants 
in IV. cent. b.o. formed JStoUan League, which 
was joined by several northern oities and attained 
control of central Greece ; aided Syria against Rome ; 
subsequently came under Rom. control; later held 
successively by Venetians, Turks, Greeks ; A. with 
Aoamania (q.v.) forms department of modem Greece. 

JBTOLIKON, Anatouxon, coast town, iEtolia, 
Greece ; currants. 

AFAR, s ee D anaxil. 

AFFIDAVIT, deolaratioti upon oath, in the form 
of a signed statement, afiSbmied before a magistrate 
or oommissioner to administer oaths. 

AFFILIATION, action taken by mother of a 
bastard child to secure support from its putative 
father ; an order is usually made for an allowance of 
6 b. per week until child reaches age of thirteen; sec 
Lusnington, Law of Affiliation and Bastardy. 

AFFINITY. — (1) Relationship of husband to wife’s 
blood relations or of wife to husMnd’s blood relations ; 
distinguished from kinship (oonsanguinity) ; certain 
degrees prevent intermarriage; Prayer Book table of 
proscribed de^^s confiirmedfor England by Act, 1835 ; 
modified by Deceased Wife’s Sister Act, 1907.— (2) 
Meta physical term for occult relationship. — 13) (Chemical 
attraction of dements tending to formation of com- 
pounds. 

AFFINITY, CHEMICAL, the attraction between 
certain elements to form compounds. See Chbmistby. 

AFFIRMATION, solemn declaration by those 
{e.g. Quakers) who, on a point of conscience, refu.se to 
take an oath ig.v.). 

AFFORESTATION, see Foxbstet. 
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AFFBE- 

AFFRE, DENIS AUGUSTE (1793-1848), abp. 
of Paris ; moderate mao, killed at * barricades * in 
appealing for peaoa. 

AFFREIGHTMErrr, contract by wku h a ship- 
owner undertakes to carry goods for a uierohant, or 
other person, at a fixed charge, called freight, and 
deliver same in good condition to port of destination, 
subject to such reservations as * act of God,* shipwreck, 
attack of pirates, etc. The particulars of agreement 
are set forth in a Bill of Lading (B/L), furnished 
by the shipowner to the shipper. 

AFFRONTE, heraldic term — facing the front. 

AFGHANISTAN, country, Central Asia, extends 
from 30® to 38® 20' N., from 60® 30' to 74® 30' E. ; 
greatest length from E, to W. c. 600 miles; from 
N. to 8. c. fi)0 ; area, e. 230,000 sq. miles ; bounded 
on W. by Persia, N. by Russ. Turkestan, E. by tribes 
under Brit, influence and India, S. by Baluchistan. 
Main features are sand, rocks, hills, snow-topped moun- 
tains ; surface rugged, much of it covered by offshoots 
from Hindu Kush, Koh-i-baba, Safed Koh, Siah Koh, 
and Bulaiman Mountains ; plateaus between vary 
from 4000 to 7000 ft. ; temperature depends on 
elevation; climate in higher districts very hot in 
summer, very severe in winter ; N. drained by Oxus 
and tributaries, N.W. by Murghab and Hari-Rud, 
S. and S.W. by Helmand and Argandab, S.E. by 
Kabul, Kuram, and Gumal. Rainfall is slight ; many 
valleys fertile, producing fruits and grain ; two 
harvests every year ; castor-oil plant, madder, and 
^m-yielding plants abound. Fauna includes leopards, 
jackals, tigers, tioars, gazelles. 

History. — In V. cent. b.c. A. was occupied by 
Barangians, Arians, and other peoples. In IV. cent. 
Kabul valW invaded by Aleiandor the Great ; in 
m. cent. Gk. dynasty founded at Bactria, power 
probably extending throughout Afghanistan ; country 
under Rom. control for time, subsequently passing to 
Parthlans, Persians, Saracens in succession. In 
X. cent. A.D. Kabul was owned by Turk, Sabuktagin, 
who made Ghaznai capital, descendants ruling till XII. 
cent., when another dynasty, said to be first of Afghan 
race, was foimded by Alanddin. A. was for short 
time subject to Khwarizm ; conquered by Jenghiz 
Khan, middle of XII. cent. ; remained under Mongol 
control for over cent. ; conquered towards end of 
XIV. cent, by Timur, Oriental conqueror, remaining 
in hands of his descendant till 1501 ; another de- 
scendant, Baber, took Kandahar, 1522 ; from 1526 
Kabul and Kandahar formed part of Mogul EmT)iro 
of Delhi founded by Baber. In 1738 Nadir Shah 
conquered A. ; after his murder, 1747, Ahmad Khan 
became king; founded Durani dynasty. In first 
half of XIX. cent. Dost Mahommed of Kabul tried 
to obtain Brit, aid against Persia : but British, 
suspecting him of treachery, waged war against him, 
dethroned him, and restored Durani ruler, Shah 
Shuja. This led to conspiracy ; massacre of British 
occurred, 1841 ; British had to make treaty with 
Afghans and evacuate country. Second Afghan war 
broke out, 1878, in consequence of Amir Shere All’s 
refusal to receive Brit, mission ; British invaded 
A., Nov. ; Amir soon fled ; treaty made with 
Yakub Khan, whereby Britain attained control 
of Afghan foreign policy and stipulated for residence 
of envoy at Kabul Soon afterwards Brit, resident, 
Cavagnari, and others were massacred ; troops again 
sent ; Kabul, Kandahar, and Ghaznai taken, Ye^ub 
Khan imprisoned. British recognised Abdur-Rahman 
as Amir, 1880 ; almost immediately, Ayub Khan, bro. 
of Yakub Khan, raised army, defeating British at 
Maiwand ; routed by Roberts, and sub-sequcnlly 
by Abdor-Rahman, 1881. Following years were marked 
by differences between Russia and Britain con- 
cerning Afghan northern boundary; settled by dip- 
lomacy, 1886. Abdur-Rahman remained loyal to 
Britain ; suco. by Habibaliah, 1901. 

Mineral resources await development. Chief indus- 
tries art manufactures of silk, carpets, woollen cloth, 
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postins (sheepskins made for soft pelisses), camel- and 
goat- hair fabrics ; exports silk, carpets, madder, gums, 
fruits, grain, cattle; imports cotton fabrics, dyes, 
sugar, tea, etc. ; large transit trade from Persia, 
Turkestan, India, to Herat and Kabul. Transport is 
by camels and horses ; no good roads except Brit, 
military roads ; short railway at Kabul ; rivers not 
navigable. Chief towns: Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, 
Ghanzi. Pop. c. 4,000,000, of whom c. 3,000,000 are 
Paihans. Prevailing language is Pushtu ; Persian 
is spoken by many of non-Pathan inhabitants, 
and is court language. Religion is Muhammadan. 
Education is still in elementary state. Government 
is in hands of hereditary absolute monarch, called 
the Amir, whose council oonsiste of sirdars, khans, and 
mullahs. Country is politically divided into five 
provincoH, Kabul, Tiurkestaii, Herat, Kandahar, 
Badakshan, each under gov. Army consists of 
about 50,000 regular troops. See Peesia. 

Hamilton, Afghanistan (1906). 

AFGHAN TURKESTAN (36® N., 66® E.), pro- 
vince, Afghanistan ; area, c. 67,000 sq. miles ; chief 
town, Mazar-i-Sharif ; dependency of Kabul. Pop. 
C. 7.50.000. 

AFIUM-KARA-HISSAR (38® 46' N., 30® 20' E.), 
town, Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 18,000. 

A FORTIORI (L.), from more conclusive reasoning ; 
still more. 

AFRAGOLA (40® 45' N., U® 2.5' E.), town, near 
Naples, Italy ; straw hats. Pop. 22,000. 

AFRANIUS, LUCIUS (11 100 B.c;.), Latin comic 
poet ; introduced national scenes on Rom. stage. 

AFRANIUS NEPOS, Rom. general and consul 
(60 B.O.), supporter of Pompey. 

AFRICA, most southerly and second largest 
continent of Old World, extends from 37® 21' N. to 
34® 51' 8., and from 61® 27' E. to 17® 33' W. ; greatest 
length, e. 5000 miles ; greatest breadth, c. 4500 miles ; 
area, c. 11,800,000 »q. miles. A. approaches Europe 
at Strait of Gibraltar, N.W. corner, and touches Asia 
at Isthmus of Suez in N.E. corner. Off S.E. coast 
is large island, Madagascar ; Canaries off N.W. coast ; 
coast-line singularly unbroken, Icn^h about 16,000 
miles ; principal inlets. Gulfs of Canos and Sidra on 
N., Gulf of Guinea with Bights of Benin and Biafra on 
W. Land rises rapidly from coast ; from fairly 
continuous outer rim of mountains greater part of 
surface spreads inwards in two tableUuds, of which 
the southern has mean elevation of over 3600 ft. and 
slopes down to northern, which has mean height of c. 
13()0 ft. ; latter in some parts falls still lower, part of 
N.E. Sahara being below sea-level. Higher plateau 
has number of ririgos, and in equatorial regions are 
many craters of extinct volcanoes, such as Kilima- 
Njaro (20,000 ft.) and Mount Kenia (18,600). Chief 
mountain ranges near coast are Atlas on N. and 
Drakensberg, S.E. Alonu eastern part of plateau 
are many large lakes: Lake Rudolf, Albert Nyanza, 
Albert Edward Nyanza, Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, 
Mmro, Bangweolo, Nyasa. 

N.E. is drained by Nile and tributaries, S.W. by 
Zambesi, Shir4, Limpopo, etc. ; principal W. coast 
rivers, Senegal, Gambia, Volta, Niger, and Benue, 
Ogowe, Congo, Kwanza, Kumene, Orange, Vaal. 

Rainfall is slight except near Equator and parts of 
coast ; rainiest region, W. of Mount Kamerun ; 
interior exposed to dry winds, known variously as 
sirocco, khamsin, harmattan ; tropical districts un- 
healthy. Typical flora : date-palm in Sahara ; man- 
grove ou coast;' india-rubber trees, copper plants; 
many orchids, and in S. heaths. Fauna inoludes lions, 
leopards, panthers, jackals, hywnas, elephants, 
rhiiiooeri, hippopotami, xiraffes, camels, buffaloes, 
zebras and antelopes, bfrooons, gorillas, crocodiles, 
pythons, ostriches, secretary birds, locusts, and tsetse 
flies, many of which are peculiar to A. 

Geologically, A. is old, and its stability is disturbed 
neither by great earthquakes nor bv voloanio emptions. 
Slight earthquakes at times disturo the (comparatively 
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new) Atlas regions, and volcanic eruptions the 
coast-lands round the Bight of Biafra, and an eastern 
belt from KUima-Njaro to the Red Sea. A vast 
connected -but irregular area (the bulk towards the 
oast) is covered by arohean rocks, gneisses, schists, 
and granites ; recent deposits cover the greater jmrt 
of Fr. W. A., and parts of Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli ; 
and Cretaceous rocks bulk largely on the Moroccan 
coast and parts of Tripoli and Egypt. 

Political Divisions.— 

Africa has boon parcelled 
out among Britain, 

France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Portugal, 

Spain. Britain possesses 
Basutoland, Bochuana- 
land, East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, Gambia, Gold 
Coast, Lagos, Nigeria, 

Nyasaland, Rhodesia, 

Sierra Leone, Somali- 
land, Swaziland.Uganda, 

Union of South Africa 
(Provinces of Ca|>e of 
Good Hope, Natal, 

Orange Free State, and 
Transvaal), Walfish Bajr, 

Zanzibar, and has in 
her sphere of influence 
Egypt and Egyptian 
Sudan ; total area about 

3.600.000 sq. miles. 

J^Vance has Algeria, Fr. 

East Africa, Fr. Equa- 
torial Africa, iTr. West 
Africa, MadagasoaV, Sa- 
hara, Tunis, and Pro- 
tectorate in Morocco, in 
all c. 4,0<X),000 sq. miles. 

Germany has Gcr. Eiwt. 

Africa, Ger. South-West 
Africa, Kamcrun, and 
Togoland (Upper 
Guinea), about 1,000,000 
sq, miles. Belgium has 
Bel. Congo (formerly Con- 
go Free State), 900,0(K) 
sq. miles. Italy has Ery- 
threa,Tripoli, and Italian 
Somaliland, about 

600.000 sq. miles. Portu- 
gal has Angola, Portug. 

East Africa, and Guinea, 
about 790,000 sq. miles. 

Spain has Rio do Oro and 
Muni River Settlement, 
about 90,000 sq. miles. 

Abyssinia with 370,000 
sq. miles, Liberia with 

62.000 sq. miles, are in- 
dependent states. Total 
pop. c. 164,000,000. 

Peoples. — Majority 
of inhabitants are ne- 
groes, of whom two 
main groups occur — ne- 
groes proper in northern 
half and Bantus in S. 
of continent. Negroes 
proper have many different languages, while Bantus 
all speak Bantji dialects. Other iimabitants include 
Bushmen, Eastern Hamites, Libyans, Semites, while 
intermingling has resulted in largo number of tribes 
of mixed race. Bushmen are brown nomadio race 
of hunters, and with the Hottentots, who are said 
to be racially akin to them, formerly inhabited Cape 
Colony, but were driven north to Kalahari desert; 
Libyans, or Berbers, white race, occupy Algeria and 
Morocco; and Semites, or Arabs, are found in E. 
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and N.E. Semito-Hamites chiefly inhabit Abyssinia. 
Equatorial regions from Uganda to the Gabun are 
inhabited by Pygmy people, dark brown ra^ of 
hunterH concerning whom little is known. Orimnal 
African stocks are generally supposed to have been 
negroes and bushmen, of wnom former probably had 
original home near t^ large lakes, while latter have 
been put down as primeval inhabitants of southern 
regions. Hamites apparently spread from Horn of 


Africa, and enforced emigration of negroes whose 
subsequent mingling with Bushmen probably pro- 
duced Hottentots. Libyans coming from N. also 
intermingled with negroes, which resulted in production 
of Fulas. A most important migration was tnat of Zulu 
tribes towards N., chief tribes being Matabele and 
Angoni. Madagascar was early occupied by Malim- 
Indonesian race known as Hova, who are still chief 
group of its pop., others being Malagasy and Negroid 
tribes. 
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History — Anolont Timos. — When the Greeks 
visited the southern continent they found the two 
civilised states of Egypt and Ethiopia planted at the 
comer of a vast oountrv which they named Libya ; 
they drew their knowleage of Libya principally from 
Egyptians and Carthaginians. Herodotus relates that 
an Egyptian king was said to have sent out an ex- 
p^ition, c, 610 B.O., which oiroumnavigated Africa. 
The Homans named this country Ajiuoa, adopting the 
(kurthagWan word, which may have meant colony or 
been drived from pharikia, country of fruit, or from 
name of Berber tribe of Aouraghen, formerly Aouragha 
pronotmoed Africa). 

A., excepting the northern strip, is a continent without 
a history; ethnology goes to prove that primitive 
population consisted of pimies, who still remain in 
Central Africa ; negroes boueved to be immigrants who 
entered from Arabia; immigrantsfromAsiaaresuimosed 
to have conquered original population of Upper Egypt 
before being subdued themselves by Negada dynasty 
in IV. millennium b.o. Esyptians, Phosnioians, and 
Greeks established first settlements known to history. 
Eom conquered by Persians, 625, submitted to Alex< 
ander the Great, 332, and remained under Macedonian 
rule till 30, when it was conquered bv Borne and became 
province of S^pt Greeks founded famous city of 
Pjnrene, near Egyptian frontier, in VIL cent b.o.; 
it became head of district Ctbbbaioa, over which 
Ptolemies of Egypt established suzerainty, 322 ; leader- 
ship of African civilisation passed from Gyrene to 
Alexandria ; district annexed hy Rome, c. 05 ; revolts 
quelled, 67, after which it was formed into province 
with Crete ; 200,000 Greeks and Romans in Cyrenaioa 
massacred by Jews in time of Trajan, who laid waste 
country ; consequently Hadrian founded new colony, 
Adrianopolis, there. 

PHOBKioiAKe, Semitic race so named by G reeks, made 
settlements in North-West Africa in IIL millennium 
B.O. Utica, their early capita], was fiourishing about 
2000, and Cabtkaob (^New Town *) was built towards 
close of IX. cent. b.o. ; opposed Gk. commercial and 
colonial encroachment; aided Persians, but received 
defeat by Golo at JSimtra, 430; won hegemony over 
North African tribes about this time ; made treaties 
in IV. cent, with Rome, which recognised Carthaginian 
rule in Libya and Sardinia ; First Punic War, 264>-241, 
by which Carthage lost Sicily ; Rome established 
suzerainty by Second Punic War, 218-201 ; Third 
Punic War, I40>146, resulted in destruction of Carthage 
and formation of Roman province of Axbioa, 146. 
West of the Carthag^an state were nomad Ethi- 
opian settlement of Numidia (now Algeria), whose 
monarchs claimed descent from Hercules, and, west of 
Numidia, the nomad state of Mauretania (now Morocco); 
eastern Numidia was annexed by Rome and named 
Aitbioa Nova, 46, but Mauretania remained independ- 
ent; habit grew of calling all North Africans Mauri 
or Moors. 

North Africa. — ^The history of northern Africa 
can now for several cent’s be divided into periods of 
rule by difierent conquerors — 

(1) Roman Rule, — The African province was 
governed by a praetor or pro-praetor ; after establish- 
ment of New Africa, a proconsul governed both 
countries; Caligula divided them, 87 A.D., giving 
charge of frontier harassed by Moors to legatue pro 
waiort and leaving east with proconsul; district 
formed into four provinces by Diocletian under gov's 
of different stan^g; these four with Mauretania 
Sitlfensis and Mauretania Caesariensis became diocese 
of Africa under rule of le^te of pretorian prefect of 
Italy ; most completely Bomani^ of aU Roman 
provinces ; Christianised ; lairge cities were heads of 
many bishoprics and produced famous fathers, Tertul- 
lian, Augustine, etc., who moulded Latin Christianity, 
and philosophers such as Apuleius ; home of numerous 
sects which split Early Church ; notorious also for luxury 
and vice. 

(2) N. Africa wae easily conquered by Vandals, 


who landed in great numbers, 429 ; treaty by whioh 
only Mauretania and western Numidia remained to 
Rome, 442 ; invaders hated as Arians, never fused 
with conquered, and were finally overthrown by East 
Roman (Byzantine) armies under Belisarius, 634; 
province placed under prsstorian prefect, who was also 
magister militicB. 

(3) Arabian Rule, — Egypt conquered, 041, by 
Muhammadans, who drove Byzantines from N. Africa 
by end of cent, and extended empire into Spain, 712 ; 
they were absorbed by conquered population and 
made permanent homo; many Berbers remained 
distinot, accepted Muhammadanism, and became rivals 
of Arabs ; conquest of Spain largely due to Arabioised 
Berbers and Mauretania (Morocco) shared in brilliant 
Moorish oivilisation of Spain ; invaders were nomads 
and pressed farther south than Romans had done, 
trading with Sudan. Arab empire soon broke up; 
Morocco, preponderatingly Berber, became separate 
Arab state with capital at Fez (founded 806), and 
other districts followed; reunited under Zeirites of 
Egypt at close of X. cent., but there were frequent 
risings, especially of Morocco. Normans captured 
coast-line from Cape Bon to Tripoli, 1146-48, out all 
Christian inhabitants were expelled, 1159; Tunis 
became finally independent, 1200, Tlbmobn (nucleus 
of future Algeria), 1248, Morocco, 1269; Christian 
crusaders repelled by fieets of these * Barbary States ’ 
until XVL cent. ; capitulation of Granada to Spain, 
1491, led to great influx of Moore, who continued war 
from their new homes and were punished by Span, 
invasions ; Algiers and Tripoli were conquered by Spain, 
1510 ; Tunis sacked, 1635. 

(4) Turkieh Conquest, — The Turks had already 
taken from Arabs leadership of Islam and seized many 
of their states ; Egypt fell, 1517, and they subsMuently 
established regencies of Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli ; 
Morocco continued independent development as purely 
African state, extending south, 1688, and oooimying 
Timbuotoo. North Africa lost prosperity during 
Turk, occupation, but Span, inroads were stopped and 
Barbary states freely exercised daring piracy until 
XIX. cent 

(5) French Conquests, — N. Africa was object of 
Christian conoem from VII. to XIX. cent Na^leon 
heralded occupation by conquest of Egypt; French 
invaded Algoria, 1827, subdued province after 80 years’ 
fighting, and occupied Tunisia, 1881 ; in 1904 Britain 
recognised Fr. pro-eminence in Morocco; Germany 
refu^ to do so, but at last followed suit, in return for 
part of Fr. Congo, 1911 ; Spain also secured several ports 
and districts in Morocco. Franco-Turkish Boundary 
Commission, 1910-11, surveyed western frontier of 
Tripoli. France has extended influence south over 
Sahara, and recently M. Bonnel da Mtei^res has dis- 
covered grave of Major Gordon Laing, who reached 
Timbuotoo, but was murdered there, 1820. Eg 3 rpt 
after Napoleonic conquest and Brit occupation again 
became a Turkish state and extended o. in eastern 
Sudan; Britain and France established, 1882, a 
Dual Control, abolish^ 1883 ; since occupied by Great 
Britain. The Turoo-Italian War, 1912, gave Italy 
Tripoli and Oyrenaica. 

Central and South Africa. — The history of the 
Dark Continbnt is that of exploration and colonisa- 
tion. 

{!) Egyptian, — Egyptians had knowledge of Ethiopia ; 
not certain how far they progressed up Nile ; ex- 
pedition sent by Red Sea, c. 1200 b.o., to Ex- 

pedition, c, 610 B.O., round African Continent remains 
doubtful. (2) Phcsnician . — It is suggested that gold- 
country called Ophir in Bible was that of Zambosi ; 
west coast explored to south of Sierra Leone. 
(3) Alexandrian , — Under Ptolemies, Abyssinia was 
explored ; map of Ptolemy the astronomer, c. 140 a.d., 
shows increased knowledge of E. coast and sources 
of Nile; he drew the great lakes and the Nile 
rising in Mountains of the Moon ; possibly ex- 
plorers of that date possessed knowledge lost until 
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lato XIX. oant. (4) Arabs founded cities in Abyssinia 
and Sudan, and traded as far as mouth of Zambesi. 

(5) Portugueset 1415 - 1580. — Prince Henry the 
Navigator captured Ceuta, 1415, and Portuguese 
began to descend west coast ; endowed by pope with 
country between Cape Bojador and Indies, 1443, when 

f old and slave trades began ; equator crossed, 1471 ; 
'ortug. sovereijm assumed title * lord of Guinea * ; 
first colony, 1482; Congo reached, 1484; Capo of Good 
Hope doubled by Diaz, 1488; Abyssinia explored 
by Covilham ; Vasco da Gama sailed by Cape to India, 
1498 ; east coast from Delagoa Bay to Gulf of Aden 
settle^ 1^5-20 ; alleged cession of mining rights by 
* Emperor of Monomotapa,* 1630 (7), but Portug. trade 
decayed after annexation by Spain, 1680; power de- 
stroyed by ^ab risings, etc. 

(6) European Powers to 1870. —First English 
reached Gold Coast, 1552; Eng. African Co., chartered 
1588, sent several expeditions to Gambia in search of 
Timbuctoo; British Co. received charter, 1662, Royal 
African Co., 1672, African Company of Merchants, 
1760. Holland established forts on west coast from 
1695 and became deadly rival of all other powers in 
XVII. cent. ; chief settlement at Cape Town, 1662 ; 
French spread up Senegal ; Prussians established 
forts on W. coast, Austnana on east. Great change 
brought about at close of XVIII. cent, by anti-slavery 
agitation; trade forbidden to Dan. subieots, 1792, 
to British, 1807 ; quickly abandoned by other powers ; 
RepubHo of Liberia founded for freed slaves and natives, 
1820. 

Modem Soibntifio Explorations commenced with 
Bruce's journey up Blue Nile, 1770~72 ; London ‘African 
Association * (absorbed by Royal Goograpliioal Soo., 
1831), founded 1788, sent out Mungo Park, who reached 
Niger, 1795; Dutch finally ceded Cape Colony to 
Britain, 1814; unsuccessful expedition to Congo, 1816; 
brothers Lander discovered mouth of Niger, 1830 ; 
Brit, influence established there ; Dutch from Cape 
Colony founded Transvaal, 1852, Orange Free State, 
1854; Natal became separate Brit, colony, 1856. 
Missionary enterprise started modem ‘ scramble ’ for 
Africa; Burton, Speke, Grant, and Baker found 
traditional great lakes of interior, 1858-64, but it was 
David Livingstone who opened up Central Africa, 
1849-73, reaching Lualaba. 

(7) Partition of Africa dates from Brussels Con- 
ference, 1876. Lead in new development was taken by 
Leopold II., king of the Belgians, whose name will 
always be connected with opening up of Congo. Con- 
forenoe resulted in foundation of International African 
Association ; headquarters, Brussels ; practically a 
private enterprise of King Leopold. Stanley's Journey 
to find Livin^tone result in nis reaching the Congo ; 
sent out by I.A.A. Committee for Exploring the Upper 
Congo, 1879 ; established Leopoldville and other 
stations; Brazza, sent out W Frenoh, commenced 
marking out Fr. stations on dongo, 1880 ; Portugal 
revived anoient claim to this region, 1882, and obtained 
parantee of part from Britain, 1884; Lord Granville, 
however, was compelled to repudiate this treaty; 
international Berlin Congress resolved upon. 

Relation of powers, 1884: France held Algeria 
and Tunis ; France and Germany were attempt!^ to 
oust Britain on Niger ; France won upper, but Britain 
kept lower, stream. Britain had consolidated rule in 
S. Africa; Bechuanaland secured, 1884; influence 
supreme in Nyassaland, Matabclelaud, Zanzibar. Qer. 
A&ioan eooieties founded in the eighteen-seventiee 
concentrated ambitions on Niger and Congo, west 
coast trading stations, and trade with Zanzioar ; en- 
croachment m S. Africa ; annexation of Ajojgn Pequena, 
1884, first important step of Qer. colonisation ; Ger. 
prot^torateof Togoland and Kamerun established 1884. 
Berlin Congress, 1884-86, agreed on : (1) free trade to all 
nations in Congo basin, on W. coast 2® SO' N. to 8® S., 
on E. coast 6® N. to Zambesi, and along certain route 
from Zambesi to Congo. (2) Free navigation of Niger, 
(3) Occupation to be valid must bo effective. 


Leopold II. became king of Congo Free State, 1886, 
and bequeathed it to Belgium, 1889; it was annexed 
by Belgium, 1908 ; Portugal on W. and Britain on S. 
at first disputed present boundary ; Belg. aggression to 
N. resulted in Belg., Fr., and Brit, struggle for Upper 
Nile ; Germany (in return for oonootBions in S. Africa) 
reoo^sed western watershed of Upper Nile as western 
frontier of Brit, influence, 1890; Leopold IL eon- 
firmed this, 1894, in return for leases to which Germany 
and France objected ; France occupied Faahoda, 1808 ; 
Egyptian government assisted by British obtained 
abandonment of Fr. claims, 18^, when boundary 
between Fr. and Brit, spheres of influenoe was agreed 
on; Belgium surrendivsd lease of Bahr-el-Qhazal, 
1908. Growing rivMry of Germany showed itself; 
secret mission of Peters, 1885, when he founded German 
East Africa Co. and annexed Zanzibar with approval 
of Britain. Britain established colony of British 
East Africa, 1888-95, Uganda, 1890. British South 
Africa Co. chartered 1889 for development of territory 
now known as Rhodesia. After Boer War broke out, 

1899, Orange Free State and South African R^ublio 
were annexed (1900) by Britain, beoomi^ Orange 
River (Colony and Transvaal Colony. Tnese two 
colonies with Cape of Good Hope and Natal form Ukiok 
OT South Asmok under South African Act passed by 
Parliament (September 20, 1909), the names of oon- 
Btituent provinces standing as (ja^ of Good Hope, 
Natal, The Transvaal, and Orange SVee State. 

Italy established ioffuence over Eretrea and Somali- 
land, 1870-91 ; France established colonies of Fr. Somali- 
land, 1866-87; Brit. Somaliland dates from 1884; 
Italy forced to recognise Abyssinian indoMndence, 
189o. Division of Guinea Coast between Portimal, 
Britain, and Franco was settled by treaties, 1885, 1886, 
1892, 1907. Brit. Royal Niger Co. received charter, 
1886 ; Britain recognised Fr. influence on Upper Niger, 
1890; new agreement, 1899, granting concessions to 
France on Niger ; Brit. Southern and Northern Nigeria 
formed, 1900. 

Latxb Explorations. — After Stanley's travels 
Central Africa was explored by Hungarian scientist 
Holub, Keith Johnston, Thompson, Portug. Major 
Pinto and his assistants, Ivens and CapeUo, who ex- 
plored Upper Zambesi (1877-84), and by Qer. expedi- 
tions under Pogge and Wissmann (1880-5), imch 
have contributed much to knowledge of sources of 
(k>ngo, also explored by Qiraud, 1884, Grenfell, 1886, 
Lemaire, 1895-1900. Major Gibbons carried out sur- 
veys of upper and middle Zambesi, 1895-1900 ; district 
north of Zambesi and east of Congo explored by 
Thomson, 1878-84, and Giraud, 1882-^ Equatoriai 
Nile region was explored by Meyer, 1887, Teleki and 
Hdhnel, 1887-89, Emin Pasha and Dr. Stuhlmann, 1891, 
Gdtzen, 1893-94, Dr. Gregory, 1893, Scott EIliol,1893-94, 
Hobley, 1896, WoUby, 1898-99, Mackinder, 1899,l>ona]d. 
son Smith, 1899-1900, Austm, 1899-1901, Johnston, 

1900, David and Behrens, 1903, Whitehouse and 
Powell-Cotton, 1904-6, M»or Darley, Lieut. Aylmer, 
Dr. Eirohstein recently. Fouoauld explored Morocco, 
1883-84, and Frenoh have sent expeditions from Algeria 
and Senegal across Sahara to Upper Nigeria, eta, 1887- 
89 (Binger), 1890-92 (Monteil, Mizon, Hampel), 1896 
(Qentil), 1900 (Foureau), 1M3-7 (Leniaut). Brit, 
commisrion under Lieut. Boyd Alexander crossed from 
Niger to Nile, 1904-6 ; hia death followed by expedition 
of M‘Leod and Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, 1910-11. 
Abyssinia, Somaliland, etc., were explored by the James 
brothers, 1888, Bottego, 1892, Donaldson Smith, 1894- 
95. The African Continent was first orossed from 8. to 
N. (Cape to Cairo) by E. S. Grogan, 1898-1900. See 
also South Avrioa and articles on separate states. 

Sir H. H. Johnston, History of ColSnisaiion Africa 
(1899); Keltia Partiiion of Africa (1895); Brown, 
Story of Africa and Us Exnwrsrs (1892-94) ; Stanford's 
Compendium, Africa*, Stewart, Dawn in (Ks Dark 
Con&nonl (History of Miesioni): Lucas, Historical 
Geography of British Colonies ; Colvin, Africa (Romance 
of Empire Series). 
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Social aho Ecokobro Conditions. — A. long 
remAined isolated from great world trade, partlv 
because there was no way of communicating with 
interior of continent, but also because of unhealthy 
districts round coast, and inactivity of natives. Of 
these drawbacks first hardly exists any longer, and 
second has been greatly ameliorated. Progress of 
civilisation has led to increase of trade. A.*s chief 
rmmces are: jungle products, such as indiarubber, 
oil, timber of various ^nds, gums, and nnts ; fmits ; 
cultivated plants, such as coffee, cotton, sugar, cereals, 
and tobacco ; ivory, hides, wool, ostrich feathers, and 
other animal products ; and minerals, such as gold, 
diamonds, tin, copper, iron, antimony, phosphates, 
lead. Means of communication have improved, and 
railways have been greatly extended. A trans- 
continental railway from Cape to Mediterranean is 
in OTOoess of construction. Telegraphic system is also 
well developed. 

i^rloa, Rom. Provlnoe of, province formed from 
African empire of Carthage, annexed by Romo, 146 n.a 

AFRICAN LILY {Agapardhus umbdlatus), belonging 
to the order Liliacess, native of S. Africa, is cultivated 
in a number of varieties for its umbel of blue or white 
funnel-shaped flowers. 

AFRIGANUS, JULIUS (ITT. cent.), Christian 
historian and chronologist. 

AFRID18, Afghan and Pathan mountain race com- 
manding Khyber and Kohat passes ; formidable 
rising following Brit, annexation of their territory put 
down in Tirah campaign, 1897-98. 

AFRIKANDER, Afrioandhr, person bom in 8. 
Africa of European descent; term sometimes mono- 
polised by Dutch-speaking people of S. Africa. 

AFRIT, Atrbst (Arab, myth.), a powerful evil 
spirit. 

AFTERGLOW, rosy or white glow in the western 
sky long after sunset, due to refraction by fine dust 
suspended in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 

AFZALGARH (c. 29* 26' N., 79* E.), town, N.W. 
Provinces, India. Pop. c. 10, OCX). 

AFZELIUS, ADAM (1750-1837), Swed botanist; 
pupil of Linnnus. 


AFZELIUS, ARVID AUGUST (1785-1871). 
Swed. poet ; trans. Edda and collected folk-lore. 

AGA KHAN I., HiS Hiohnbsa (1800-81), de- 
scended from royal house of Persia ; gov. of Kerman 
under Shah Pateh Ali, whose jealousy he aroused ; 
fled to India and sought Brit, protection ; very helpful 
to Napier and to Brit. Government, from whom he 
received large pension. 

AGA MUHAMMAD (1720-97). Shah of Persia; 
founder of Kajar dynasty. 

AGADE8 (17* N., 8^ 2' E,), capital of Air (or 
Ashen), Sahara ; formerly large city ; grain. 

AGADIR (30* 20' N., 9* 32' W.), town, Morocco, 
North Africa ; best harbour on coast ; decayed port 
(Germany in 1911 sent a cruiser to A., nominally to 
protect Ger. interests; Franoo-Gor. crisis ensued. 
See Monoooo. 

AGAG, kii^ of Amalekitei ; conquered by Saul 
and hewn in pieces by Samuel’s order. 

AGALMATOLITE, soft compact yellowish or 
greenish stone used by the Chinese for carving into 
figures, miniature pagodas, etc., hence also known as 
figure-stone or pagodite. 

AC2AMEDES, and TROPHONIUB, hie bro. 
(classical myth. ), celebrated architects ; built temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. 

AGAMEMNON, king of Mycena ; bro. of Mene- 
lans^ ; m. Clytemnestra ; commander of Greeks in 
Trojan War; sacrificed his dau. Iphigenia (j.e.); 
murdered by .^E^sthus {q.v.), 

AOAAA (ITBO' N., 144* 38' R). capital, Guam 
Island, N* Pacific ; naval station. 

AOAPANTHUS, see AFRICAN Lily. 

AGAPE (Gk. ‘ love ’), love feast of the early 
Church. At first intimately connected, if not idanticiJ, 
with the Eucharist, but became quite fieparate and 


finally extinct. It is desoribed by TertuUian, Clemeiit 
of Alexandria, pseudo-Athanasius, and Socrates. 
Sometimes it degenerated into mere feasting, if not 
debauchery. It was sometimes followed by the 
Eucharist. In the Georgian and Armenian Churches 
pagan saorificial feast was taken over into the Church 
as an a. 

AGAPEMONITE8, sect founded by Rev. Henry 
James Prince, an Anglican curate, in 1846, on the idea 
that marriage should be purely spiritual. It was 
joined by Rev. Samuel Starkey (Prince’s rector) and 
others, a church and an " Abode of I/>ve * bnilt. 
There was much scandal, and Prince d* 1890. Rev. 
T. H. Smyth Pigott, his successor, proclaimed himself 
Messiah, 1902. 

AGAR, Auootjr (23® 44' N., 76* 4' E.), foitified 
town, Gwalior, Centred India. Pop. 30,000. 

AGAR, see Bacteriology. 

AGARDH, KARL ADOLF (1785-1869), and 
JAKOB GEORG (1813-1901), his a., Swed. naturalists, 
authorities on algcB, 

AGASSIZ, ALEXANDER EMANUEL (1836- 
1910), Amer. scientist ; s. of Louis A. (7.1?.) ; volumin- 
ous writer on marine zoology. 

AGASSIZ, JEAN LOUIS RODOLPHE (1807- 
73), Swiss naturalist; settled in America (1846); 
prof, of ZooL and QeoL at Harvard ; achieved great 
suooess as lecturer on scientific subjects ; pub. Natural 
History 0/ the Fresh-Water Fishes of Central Europe. 
(1839); Contributions to Natural History of United 
St€dts (1867-62) ; Jowmey in Brazil (1868). 

AGATE, siliceous mineral, being variegated 
chalcedony, occurring in rounded nodules, which are 
formed in cavities of igneous rooks by the deposition 
of silica in layers from percolating water. Iron or 
other oxides may produce red, brown, and other tints. 
On account of its hardness and the high polish it can 
take on, a. has been used as an ornamental stone, and 
for laboratory appliances, such as mortars and pestles 
and knife eclgos for delicate balances. The colours 
of a. articles for sale are frequently artificially pro- 
duced. 

AGATHA, ST. (d. 261), Christian mart3rr who 
resisted the overtures of Prefect Quintilianus sent 
by Emperor Decius to govern Sicily, and was by 
him cruelly tortured ana put to death ; festival, 
Feb. 6. 

AGATHIA8 (c. 536-82), Gk. poet and historian ; 
composed love poems and wrote contemporary 
history of Justinian’s reign. 

AGATHO, ST., Pope (678-82). 

AGATHOCLES (361-289 B.O.), tyrant of Syracuse ; 
made war with Carthage ; famous leader of mercenaries. 

AGATHON (447-400 B.O.), Athenian tragic poet, 
rival of Euripides. 

AGATE, genus of tropical and W. Amer. plants, 
order Amaryllidaesm, with fleshy, pointed, spine- 
margined leaves ; they are very slow in attaining 
I maturity and have a panicle of flowers on a tall item 
growing from the centre of the leaf rosette. In 
Mexico sisal hemp is obtained from the leaves of 
fibrous species, and pulque, a fermented drink, is 
prepared from the juice of A, amerieana and other 
speoies. 

AODE (43* 18' N., 8* 28' B.), port. Prance, on 
Hirault, near sea ; Synod of A., ^6. Pop. e. 10,000. 

AGE, period of time, from birth to given moment, 
as in itati^ age of person. Pour ages of man : infancy, 
youth, manhood, old age. Infancy in Eng. law lasts 
till 14 years of age, though there is distinction between 
infants under and over 7 years, those under 7 being 
incapable of committing crime ; 26 used to be con- 
sidered termination of Moleeoenoe, now often placed 
at 28 or 30 ; old age oommCDoes, 55-^ ; legal majority, 
2lBt birthday. 

World has been divided on different systems into 
periods of time or * ages * ; great historical division in 
PalsDoIithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Copper, and Iron aj^es, 
the advance to use of iron tools being last step of civil- 
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intion. Qreeki used metallio terms to symbolise moral 
changes in world sinoe its ooromcncement : Hesiod 
divided time into Gold Age, or Ago of Cronos, time of 
▼irtue, happinew, and plenty, to which later ages 
looked wistfully hack ; Silver Age when, Zeus having 
overthrown realm of Cronos, virtue and happiness lort 
their first splendour ; the Brazen Age of Poseidon, wild, 
turbulent pmdod ; the Heroic Age of Homer, from which 
Hesiod conceived that his own cruel and evil Iron Age 
had declined. Latin poets wrote much of Golden Age, 
which they called Age of Saturn. 

Time is divided into different eeolofdoal periods, as 
Glacial Age, and into zoological^ periods, as Ago of 
Fishes, following scheme of evolution of animal forms 
ending with arrival of vertebrates. Chief historical 
division now used Is that of Ancient History (g.v.) and 
Modem History, but early modem histoir w generally 
treated as two periods of Dark and Middle Ages 

AGElf (44* 12' N., 0* 37' K.), cathedral town. 
France ; agricultural market ; appeal and assize 
courts. Pop. 22,000. 

AGENAXS, Agiwom (44* 20' N.. 0® 25' E.). old 
province, France ; often taken by English ; now part 
of Lot-et-Oaronne. 

AGENT-GENERAL, representative in England of 
a Brit, colony whose business is to safeguard the 
financial and political interests of his colony in tho 
Mother Country ; the term ‘ High Commissioner * 
is used in the case of the Self-Governing Dominions. 

AGESANDER (I. cent. B.C.), sculptor of Rhodes ; 
executed part of Laoooon group. 

AGESILAUS XL (c. 446-360 B.O.), king of Sparta ; 
reigned forty-one years ; a great military oominander ; 
defeated Persians in Asia, allied Athenians and 
Thebans at Coroma (394) ; defeated by Epaminondas 
at M anting (362), but saved Sparta. 

AGGLOMERATE (geol.), accumulations of coarse 
volcanic fragments occurring near a crater, consisting 
of rocks, often weighing many tons, dislodged from 
its walls, of large ashes and volcanic bombs created 
by rotation in the air of molten lava. Arthur’s Seat. 
Edinburgh, is an example of a, in Britain. See VoL- 

OilNO. 

AGGLUTINATXON, in philology, forming a 
compound from two distinct roots, ^.g. cowherd. — 
Agsrlntinatlve Languages, those in which words 
are formed by aggregation of roots which may be de- 
bited into moro suffixes and prefixes, as A.S. like be. 
comes suffix fy in Eng. words ; Turk, and Santali are 
perfect examples ; different from inflectional languages, 
in which change of meaning is given by modification of 
word without addition of another. 

- AGGTELEK (48® 30' N., 20® 30' E.), village, 
Hungary ; stalactite caves. 

AGXNGOUBT, AziNOOtTRT (50® 27' N., 2® 9' E.), 
village, France ; here Henry V. of E^land with small 
force, mostly archers, defeated ifr. army under 
d'Albret, Got. 25, 1415, after three hours’ fighting; 
French suffered heavy losses. 

AGXRA (37® 40' N., 14® 30' E.), town, Sicily. Pop. 
18,000. 

AGXS, name of three or four Spartan kings (V.-IIL 
cent B.O.). Agie 111. (338-331) rebelled against 
Macedonian supremacy during Alexander the Great’s 
absence. Agle tV. (246-241 b.o.) sought by land 
and other reforms to save Sparta from impending 
ruin due to luxury, unequal oistribution 'of wealth, 
etc. ; thwarted and murdered. 

AGITATORS. — In 1047; when Long Parliament 
wished to disband certain regiments whose pay was 
in aiTsar, the men, objecting to such treatment, 
elected * agitators * or * adjutators * from their ranks 
to lay their grievances before the authorities. 

AGLAXA, see Gbacbs. 

AGNADELLO, ItaL village near Cremona, where 
Louis Xn. defeat^ Venetians, 1609. 

AONANO, LAGO DX (40® 60' N., 14® 13' E.), lake 
in volcanic basin, near Na]^e8 ; drained, 1870. 

AGNATM, rslatives on petemel side, as dis* 
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tinguisbed from cognaiee, relatives on maternal side ; 
in Rome, agnate meant one related through males 
and males omy. 

AGNELLO, COL D', pass between France and 
Italy, S. of Monte Vise, connecting Durance and Po 
valleys. 

AGNE9, ST. (d. 303), according to tradition, 
Christian maiden (a^d 13) of Rom. birth who suffered 
martyrdom at hands of Prefect Sempronius (during 
reign of Diocletian) because she refused to marry his 
heathen son; patron saint of virgins; symbol, a 
lamb ; festiv^ Jan. 21. 

AGNESI, MARIA GAETANA (1718-99), Ital. 
mathematician ; Lady-Prof, of Math’s and Natural 
Philosophy at Bologna (1750) ; later entered sisterhood 
of Blue Nuns, Milan. 

AONEW, DAVID HAYES (1818-92), Amer. 
surgeon; during CTivil War noted for operations in 
cases of bullet wounds. 

AGNX, Hindu fire-god; with Soma (y.v.) and Indra 
(g.v.) forms Vedic trinity. 

AONOIOLOGY, the study of ignorance with 
regard to its conditions and extent. 

AGNOLO, ANDREA D', see SABTa 

AGNOMEN, additional name conferred by Romans 
on noteworthy persons, e.g. Scipio Afrkamu. 

AGNONE (41® 48' N.. 14® 22' E.), town, Campo- 
basso, Italy ; copper. Pop. 10,000. 

AGNOSTICISM, the belief of those who hold 
that there is no proof of the existence of a Qod, and 
that, if there ii a God, His nature is unknowable; 
the term agnostic was tot used by Huxley in 1869 ; 
distinguished from cUheismt whioh denies God’s ex- 
istence. 

AGNUS DEI (‘Lamb of God*), fi^re of lamb 
bearing cross ; discs or cakes of wax, silver, or gold 
employed by R.C. Church, bearing this figure, are so 
styled ; name of prayer in Mass commencing, ‘ 0 
Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world, 
have mercy upon us.’ 

AGOBARD (d. 840), ftbp. of Lyons; prominent 
figure of Carolingian perioef; opposed many super- 
stitions, including belief in witchcraft and trial by 
ordeal. 

AGONE, seaport, Dahomey, Slave Coast, W. Africa. 

AGONIC LINES, imaginary lines on the surface of 
the earth connecting points where the magnetic 
needle points to the geographical poles ; the line 
of no magnetic declination. 

AGORA, in early times, an assembly of Qk. people ; 
later their place ot assembly, usually the market, or 
forum. 

AGORDAT (16® 10' N., 37® 10' E.), fortified town, 
Eritrea, N.K. Africa; Italian victory, 1893. 

AGOULT, MARIE CATHERINE, CoMTBBSl D* 
(1805-76), Fr. authoress (nom de plume, ‘ Daniel 
Stern ’), friend of Heine, do Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, 
Chopin, George Sand, and others; became mistress 
of fYanz Liszt, their dau. Cosima afterwards marrying 
Richard Wagner; author of drama, Jeanne dTArc 
(1857), and hist, and political works. 

AGOUTI {Daeyprocta agufi), terrestrial rodents 
of the size of a rabbit, in tropical America ; of nocturnal 
habits, dwell in forests and are destructive to banana 
and sugar-cane plantations. 

AGRA.— (1) (27® 16'N., 77® 69' E.) Town, on Jumna, 
United Provinces, India; captured by ^ber (g.v.) 
in 1526, the loot including the famous Koh-i-noor 
diamond; fort built by liber’s grandson Akbarj 
and completed, 1066; oontainB many fine buildings in- 
cluding the exquisite Taj Mahol, a mausoleum bx white 
marble oreetea (1632) by Shah Jehan (g.n.) for his 
favourite wife— the nobility and beauty of m structure 
well merit the enoomium, * designed by Titans and 
finished by jewellers.* Pop. (1911) 186,600. (2) 
Also the name of a district, a div^on, and a provinoo 
in the United Provinoee. The Province has an 
area of 83,198 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 34,624,000. 
See UioTsu Paovurovs. 
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A6RAM, Zaorab (46* 60' N., 16® 69' E.)» capital, 
Ci'oatiai Hungary; archiepiscopal see; Univ. ; linen, 
carpets, leather. Pop. (1910) 01,000. 

AGHAPHA, saying ascribed to Jesus which are 
not found in the Qosp^s. 

AGRAPHIA, nerrous disorder involTing loss of 
power to express ideas in writing ; akin to aphMia (g.v.). 

AGRARIAIV LAWS, ancient Korn, laws governing 
the use of state lands for pasturage or other purposes ; 
pur^se was to give every citizen his fair share in the 
public domain and prevent patricians from mono- 
polising it. One of most important was the 
Licxnian law^ introduced by the tribune, Lioinius Stolo 
(367 B.O.), which provided that every Rom. citizen 
should, by Myment of a tax to the public treasury, 
have the right to graze 100 head of lar^, or 500 head 
of small, cattle u^n imallotted state lands. A later 
law, introduced ny Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus 
{q.v.) and known as the Sempronian law, provided 
that every t of a family should have the right to occupy 
600 jugora (acres), and 250 jugera additional for each 
of his sons. The passing of this law aroused the 
patricians* jealousy, which resulted in the assassina- 
tion of Tiberius and bis bro. Caius. 

AGRARIAN PARTY, Ger. political party, 
<advooating agricultural protection. 

AGRAVAIN, SIR, knight of Round Table; 
bro. of Gawain. 

AGRIGOLA, GEORG, or Baubr (1494-1655), 
Ger. scientist ; wrote on mining and metallurgy. 

AGRICOLA, GNJEUS JULIUS (37-93 A.D.), 
Rom. general and statesman ; gov. of Britain, 78-86 ; 
subdued large part of Great Britain, winning many 
victories, including one over Caledonians as far north 
as the Grampians ; established line of forts between 
Forth and Clyde ; implanted Roman civilisation 
and customs ; his successes aroused the jealousy 
of Domitian, and his later years were spent in retire- 
ment ; life written by his son-in-law, Tacitus. 

AGRICOLA, JOHANN, or SoifNiTTBR (1492- 
1606), Ger. Prot. reformer ; at first strong supporter 
of Luther, but later quarrelled over Antinomian 
controversy. 

AGRICOLA, RUDOLPHU8, or Roblob Huysmah 
(1443-86), Dutch scholar; b. in Friesland; hence 
.sometimes called Frisius ; friend of Erasmus ; Uid 
foundations of humanism in Germany ; wrote Dialtclies. 

AGRICULTURE is the science and art of producing 
plants and animals useful to man and, to a certain 
extent, the further preparation of these products. 
After hunting, it is the most primitive of human 
professions, and at first consisted in driving a herd 
to a suitable pasturage, and raising crops on a patch 
of groimd till the soil became exhausted or other 
reasons caused the nomads to migrate elsewhere. 
This extensive husbandry gave way to a more economical 
or intensive culture with the widening of experience, 
on the discovery of the value of manures, of the fallow, 
of the advantages of a rotation of crops and the im> 
provement in implements. It is a matter of course 
that the fertile land watered by rivers like the Hoang- 
ho, Ganges, Tigris, Euphrates, Nile, should have 
been cultivated and used for pasture from time 
immemorial. The Chinese, Babylonians, Egyptians, 
and Jews were noted for their pastoral husbandry 
and tillam before the Greeks and, to a fiu greater 
extent, tne Romans brought farming to a high state 
of development. The latter peope, as recorded 
by many authors, such as Ver^ and Pliny, 1^ the 
remains of irrigative works and other indications of 
agricultural industry, had expert knowledge of the 
value of different soils, manures, and crops, of stock- 
breeding, plant diseases, of bee-keeping, fruit-growing, 
and horticulture {q.v.). After the decline of the 
Rom. Empire the Saracens in Spain were most in- 
fluential in promoting the progress of a., and in the 
restless Miodle Ages the scattered monastie com- 
munities did much to foster the science and art of 
farming. 


Varying social conditions, acting on different 
physical environments, make the development of 
present'd^ a. one of the most interesting and in- 
tricate of sociological problems. Legislation, tho 
advance of science, industry and means of transport, 
the growth of the idea of co-operation are potent 
factors which are controlling uie evolution of a. 
The opening up of xmw countries for wheat-growing, 
the decline of the rural ]population in industrialised 
countries, and the mowing interdependence of different 
nations on one another are but a few of the phenomena 
of human history of importance to the present-day 
agriculturist, who has to be a scientist and political 
economist as well as a * practioal man.' 

One of the earliest treatises on Eng. a., by Walter 
of Henley, describes the two- and three-field system 
prevailing in the XIII. cent. During the following 
cents, the increase in the demand for wool oansea 
a rural depopulation in England owing to the con- 
version of arable land into pasture for sheep, and the 
growing enclosure of waste land. A great im- 
provement is recorded from Elizabethan times, a 
number of writers (Fitzherbort, Tusser) on husbandry 
drawing attention to drainage, irrigation, rational 
manuring, and the value of clover and root crops. 
The increase of closed farms, together with the 
practice of liming and marling and the use of new 
implements and methods, indicated a growing pro- 
sperity in the] first half of the XVII. cent., enhanced 
by the security following the union of the crowns 
of Scotland and England. During the civil wars, 
however, and the political disturbances which followed, 
Eng. husbandry suffered a severe depression. Scot. a. 
seems to have been on a low level until the end of the 
XVII. cent., kail, barley, and oats being the staple crops. 
After tho Union (1707) a. progressed steadily both N. 
and S. of the Tweed. A Berkshire farmer, Tull, 
introduced the system of sowing crops in drills and 
demonstrated the value of horse-hoeing ; Lord Town- 
shend (1676-1738) advocated the growing of turnips 
and the four-course system which made the summer 
fallow unnecessary ; and the Earl of Leicester (1752- 
1842) was responsible for the use of bone-manure 
and oil-cake and the rational utilisation of grasses. 
Owing to the activities of Robert Maxwell and the 
‘Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of A. in 
Scotland,’ a more rational cropping was introduced, 
and grain crops began to be alternated with clover 
and turnips. The system prevailing in Scotland of 
letting land on long leases offered every inducement 
to both landlords and tenants to improve the land 
and share in the general prosperity of Brit, agricultur- 
ists consequent on tho introduction of improved 
implements (e.q. Meikle’s threshing- machine), better 
draining, and especially the extraorcunary rise of prices 
during the Naj^leonio wars. During the latter half 
of the XVin. cent., too, stook-breoding was not neg- 
lected, and the names of Bakewoll and Collins are 
associated with the improvement of the Longhorn 
and Skorihom breeds of cattle, and a new race of 
sheep {Leiceaters). A period of agricultural donression 
set in after European peace was restored, ana lasted 
until about 1840, though much progress was made as 
regards farming machines and the introduction of new 
manures like bones and Peruvian guano. 

The year 1843 is noteworthy because of the establish- 
ment of the Rothamsted agricultural experiment station 
by Sir J. B. Lawes, which has since gamed world-wide 
appreciation. The Royal Agricultural Society had 
b^n incorporated a few years previously. A period 
of prosperity set in and lasted till 1848, the develop- 
ment of railways having the effect of opening up new 
markets. A depression followed; characterised by a 
drop in wheat prices, but after 1853 the country 
enjoyed a steady development and increase in agn- 
oultural prosperity for twenty years, though mamd 
by an outbroak of rinderpest brought to England 
by Russ, cattle. New field crops (Ital. rye-nass, 
alsike, winter-beans, etc.) were introduced, and the 
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employment of steam power on farms became more 
genMi^ Irish a. was still suffering from the effeots 
of the failure of the potato crop in 1845 and the 
consequent reduction oi the population by 2) millions. 
The last quarter of the XIX. cent, was marked by bad 
seasons, exoesaiye cold, rainfall or drought, a reduction 
of the wheat-growing area, and loss of stock owing to 
disease. On the other hand, much pioneer work 
was done, in spite of the depression, for instance, the 
introduction of Thomases phosphate powder (basic 
slag) as a dressing for pasture lands, of copper sulphate 
solutions for destroying parasites and weeds, and other 
improvements affecting the orops, besides the em- 
ployment of numerous tools and implements intro- 
duced oMefly from America. The creation of the 
Board of A. (q.v.) for Great Britain (1889) was a vital 
step affecting the development not only of the art 
but of the science of a. Tne Taxation of Land Values, 
the tendenoy towards co-operation between small 
holders, the increasing demand for dairy products, 
the introduction of Ughly intensive cultivation of 
vegetables (f^. gardening), and the application of 
Mendel's law by breeders are but a few of tne problems 
affecting a. at the present time and for many years 
to come. 

Agrloultural CoUeires and Bohools. — Special scien- 
tific training in a. dates from the establishment of the 
Royal Veterinary College in Copenhagen (1773). Forty - 
four agricultural high schools have been founded in 
Denmark since then which have greatly contributed to 
the prosperity not only of dairy-farming, but of the 
entire country. In the other Scandinavian states agri- 
cultural education has obtained a very high level, and 
by means of travelling instructors and experts the farmer 
in those countries can always profit by the intimate re- 
lations thus established between science and practice. 
Holland has a first-class agricultural ooU. at Wageningen, 
and a fair amount of research work is carried on at the 
univ'B. In Belgium and France agricultural education 
is extremely weU organised, and special cheese-making, 
silk-worm, and horse-breeding schools have been 
established. Switzerland, * the sociological laboratory 
of Europe,* is provided with numerous schools for a., 
dairying, fruit-nowing, and forestry, and the Poly- 
teefameum at Zurich has flourishing departments for 
a. and forestry. The Ger. Empire provides agricultural 
instruction of all grades, and besides at many of the 
univ’s and technical colleges agricultural training of 
univ. rank is provided at the &gh Schools of Berlin 
and Poppelsaorf. The six forestry schools are 
admitted to be the best in the world. 

In Great Britain the first chair of a. was founded at 
Edinburgh Univ. in 1790, and a chair of rural economy 
at OxfoiS in 1796. Besides numerous smaller centres 
the chief agricultural colleges and institutes in England 
are at CJirencester, Tamworth, Carlisle, Preston, Uok- 
field, Wye, Holme Chapel (Cheshire), Kingston ( Derby 1, 
Newport (Monmouth), Ridgmont (Bods.), Chelmsford, 
and at the Univs. or Univ. Colleges at (^mbridge, 
Reading, Leeds, Bangor, Aberystwyth, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The Board of A. and the County Councils 
also provide for instruction, and subsidise some of the 
departments mentioned. In Scotland flourishing 
agricultural colleges provide higher instruction at 
Emburffh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen in addition to 
special oepartments at the Univ’s of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews. In Ireland higher education is provided 
at Dublin, Glamevin, and Cork, and is supervised 
by the Department of A^ and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland, which also supports four experiment 
stations and organises a number of winter schools 
and lectures. On the whole, it may be said that 
however high the standard of instruction is at many 
of the ooUeges, agricultural education in the United 
Kin^om shows a lack of co-ordination detrimental 
to the country as a whole. Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa are showing great energy 
in applying modern science to a., and we professional 
education is rising to a high standard. In India 


instruction in a. and forestry is making rapid progress. 
The Department of A of the United States as well 
as the States themselves maintain experiment stations 
at which not only research is carried on in bot», eool., 
chem., bacteriology, meteorology, and practical 
farming, but which act as centres of information to 
all who desire to profit by it. Besides instruction 
at many schools, the agricultural colleges and depart* 
monts of the State Univ's provide for both research 
and teaching. In S. America, cattle - breeding in 
Argentina and Uruguay has b^n developing very 
rapidly, and agricultural education is at a high 
level in Brazil and Chile. Japan is coming to the 
lore in scientific a. and fishery, and already provides 
excellent facilities for higher education in those 
subjects. In Egypt an agricultural school was 
established in 1898. See Cattlb, Daibt, Fobistbt, 
Ibbioation, etc. 

0. E. Green and D. Young, EneycUypc&iia of 
Agriculture (Edinburgh, 1907^8); Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society ; L. H. Baily, CyehyoBiia of Ameri- 
can Agriculture (New York and London, 1907-8); 
Stephens, Book of the Farmt 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 1908) ; 
H. Rider Haggai^, Rural England, 2 vols. (1902). 

AGRICULTURE, BOARD OF (of Great Britain), 
was established by an Act in 1889, control of the 
Fisheries being added in 1893. It consists of a Pres, 
holding cabinet rank and ex-officio members including 
the majority of cabinet ministers, and a permanent 
staff under a see. The chief functions of the Board 
are : to prevent introduction or spread of disease 
among certain animals; to administer any Act in 
connection with the holding of land, or with Fisheries ; 
to promote the science of and education in a., horti- 
culture, and forestry ; and to supervise the Ordoanoe 
Survey of the United Kingdom. 

AGRIGENTUM (37® N., 13® 40' R), ancient 

town, Sicily; founded by Gk. colonists from Gela, 
e. 582 B.O. ; quickly rose in importance ; had 
many famous buildings, including temple to Jupiter, 
of which ruins remain ; ruled by tyrants, Phalaris 
{q,v.) and Theron (488-472); latter's s. Thrasydnus 
banished 472 B.a when democracy establufiied ; 
destroyed by Carthage, 405 B.O. ; recolonised by 
Timol^n, 338 B.o. ; sacked by Romans, 261, 
Carthaginians, 225; again by Romans, 210 B.a; 
henceforth subject to l^me ; held by Saracens, 828- 
1086 ; birthplace of Empedocles ; modem Girgenti 

(5.V.). 

AGRIMONY {Agrmonia), genus of perennial 
herbs, order Roeacece, with yellow flowers and fruits 
with bristly booked hairs causing them to adhere 
to, and be transported by, animafs. The name has 
also been applied to several unrelated plants. 

AGRIMORI, Vbaohobi (38® 36' N., 21® 26' R), 
small town, Acamania, Greece ; tobacco. 

AORIPPA, sceptic who lived after the age of 
Cicero ; went so far as to dispute the evidence of all 
truth whatsoever. 

AGRIPPA, HEROD, see Hebod. 

AGRIPPA, MARCUS V1P8ANIUS (63-12 B.a)^ 
Rom. soldier, statesman, and patron of arts ; favourite 
of Emperor Augustus, whose dau. Julia he m. ; 
served with distinction at Actium and elsewhere ; had 
Roman Pantheon built. 

AGRIPPA, MENENIUS LATANUS, Rom. 
consul (603 b.o.); associated with famous fable of 
* the belly and the members.* 

AORIPPA VON NETTESHEIM, HENRY 
CORNELIUS (1486-1636), Ger. alohemfBt and 
philosopher ; reputed magician ; in early life entered 
service of Maximilian I. of Gemany ; later historio- 
grapher of Charles Quint. 

AGRIPPINA, T^b Eldbb (d. 33), dau. of M. V. 
Agrippa (q.v.) and Julia; wife of Gtonanious (g.i^.); 
exiled by Emneror Tiberius, and starved to death ; 
of high moral cnaraoter ; mother of Caligula. 

AGRIPPINA, THB Youbobb (d. 59 AD.), mothar of 
Nero ; poisoned her third husband, Emperor Claudkui 
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(q*v,), to secure throne for Nero, who eventually, 
resenting her domination, had her murdered. 

AGUADA (IS*^ 20' N., 66® 10' W.), seaport, Porto 
Rico ; coffee. 

AGUADA, Aouadas (5® 35' N., 76® 35' W.), 
town, Antioquia, Colombia. Pop. c. 13,000. 

AGUADILLA (18® 31' N., 67® 43' W.). town, 
Porto Rioo, Pop. 6426. 

AGUADO, ALEXANDRE MARIE, Viscount do 
Monte Ricco (1784-1842), Span. Jewish soldier, 
banker, merchant, and art collector ; natur<ali8ed 
Frenchman ; acquired, amongst other estates, Ch&teau 
Margaux (vineyards) ; left groat wealth. 

AGUA8GAL1ENTES (^® 2' N., 102® 30' W.), 
state, Mexico ; warm springs. Pop. (1900) 102,000. 
Capital, AguasoaUenUs (21® 67' N., 102® 30' W.). 
Pop. 36,062. 

AGUE, TOpular name for the paroxjrsm of inter- 
mittent malarial disease characterised by cold, hot, 
and sweating stages. See Malaria. 

AGUE88EAU, HENRI FRANC 018 D’, Daou- 
XSSSAU (1668-1751), Fr. Chancellor ; famous for learning 
and integrity, and held to be greatest master of legal 
eloquence of Us period. 

AGUILAR, Aguilar di la Frontera (37® 30' N., 
4® 37' W.), town, Spain; wine, olives. Pop. 13,236. 

AGUILA8 (37® 26' N., 1® 35' W.), port, Spain; 
exports esparto. Pop. 16,868. 

AGUILERA, VENTURA RUIZ (1820-81), Span, 
poet ; wrote elegies and satires of considerable charm. 

AGUINALDO, EMILIO, leader of Philippine revolt 
against Spaniards ; and after Span. Amer. War (1898) 
resisted Americans till capture in 1901. 

AGULHA8, CAPE (34® 40' S.,|20® E.), most south- 
erly point of Africa ; rocky and stormy ; lighthouse ; 
A. means the * Needles * in Portuguese. 

AHAB (c. 918-896 B.o.), king of Israel; m. Jezebel, 
dau. of king of Sidon, and by her influence introduced 
worship of Baal, priests of which were reproved by 
Elijah ; killed by arrow in war with Syria. 

ABLASUERU8, name of the legendary Wandering 
Jew(q.v.). 

AHASUERUS, title given to certain Median and 
Persian kings, of whom one was the husband of Esther. 

AHAZ, king of Judah (741-c. 724 B.o.); Jerusalem 
being besieged, he called in aid of king of Assyria, who 
forced him to do homage and pay tribute. 

AHAZIAH, king of Judah; s. of Jehoram; slain 
by Jehu. 

AHENOBARBU8, Roman family, period of 
Julius Cflssar, whose name moans ‘ red-bearded ’ ; 
Gnssus Domitius Ahenobarbus was the Enobarbus of 
Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

AHLEN (61® 16' N., 7® 65' E.), town, on Werse, 
Westphalia, Prussia. Pop. c. 6000. 

AHLWARDT, WILHELM (b. 1828), Gor. Oriental 
scholar ; author of books on Arabic poetry. 

AHMED I., Sultan of Turkey (1603-17).— Ahmed 
II., Sultan (1691-96).— Ahmed III., Sultan (1703-30) ; 
wars with Russia, Venice, Austria, and Persia ; deposed. 

^ AHMED IBN HAUBAL, see Haubal. 

AHhlED 8HAH (1724-73), Afghan chief; 
foimder of Durani d 5 rna 8 ty ; captured Lahore and 
Naishapur, and made himself master of Kashmir and 
the Punjab ; was possessor of Koh-i-noor diamond. 

AHMED VEFIK, Pasha (1819-91), Turk, prime 
minister and educationalist. 

AHIMEDABAD, Ahmadabad (23® 6' N., 72® 32' E.), 
town, Bombay, India; founded, 1411; flourished 
during Mogul Empire ; ma^iflcent Great Mosque and 
Ivory Mosque and modem Jain temple ; silk, gold, and 
cotton industries. Pop. (1911) 216,^''^' 

AHMEDNAGAR, Admadnaoab (19® 7' N., 74® 46' 
E.), town, Bombay, India ; silk and cotton, carpets, 
metal work. Pop. 43,032. 

AHMEDPUR (29® 10' N., 71® 16' E.), town, Bahaw- 
alpur State, India. Pop. e. 30,000. 

AHN, JOHANN FRANZ (1796-1865), Ger. 
educationist; improved modem language teaching. 


AHR (60® 31' N., 7® 2' B.), river, Germany ; Joins 
Rhine. 

AHRENS, FRANC. HEINRICH LUDOLF 

(1809-81), Ger. philologist; wrote studies of Gk. 
dialects. 

AHRIMAN, the Zoroastrian Satan, or evil spirit ; 
opposed to Ormazd (q.v.), 

AHRWEILER (60® 33' N., 7® 4' E.), town, Prussia ; 
exports wine. Pop. 5700. 

AHUACHAPAN (13® 60' N., 89® 60' W.), town, 
Salvador, Central America ; sugar, coffee. Pop. c. 
14,000. 

AHWAZ (31® 18' N., 49® E.), village, Persia ; ruins 
of ancient Parthian capital, Artabanus. 

AI, Hai, ancient city, Canaan ; site unknown ; near 
Bethel. 

AIBONITO (18® 7' N., 66® 26' W.), town, Porto 
Rico ; coffee, tobacco. 

AICARD, VICTOR FRANCOIS JEAN (1848- ), 

Fr. poet, novelist, and dramatist ; b. Toulon ; Le P^re 
Lebonnardt 1890 ; some of his poems crowned by the 
Academy. 

AID AN, ST. (d. 661 a.d.), came from Iona on 
Oswald's invitation and became ‘ Apostle of North- 
umbria * ; founded Lindisfame monastery. 

AIDE, CHARLES HAMILTON (1830-1906), Eng. 
novelist and poet, author of Eleonort and Other Poems 
and Songs without Music. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP (Fr.), fixed officer on personal 
staff of commander, also acts as sec. ; post of aide to 
king is generally conferred for distinguished military 
service. 

AIDIN (38® N., 28® 30' E.), vilayet (see Smyrna), 
Asia Minor.— Aldln (37® 61' N., 27® 61' E.), town; 
tanneries. 

AIDONE (37® 23' N., 14® 26' E. ), town, Sicily. Pop. 
8648. 

AIDS, sums due by vassals to feudal lords on 
specified occasions (knighting of e. s., dowering of e. 
dau., and ransoming of lord if captured) ; grant-in-aid. 
Parliamentary subsidy to king for special purposes; 
sheriff's * aid,' fixed sum paid for his service. 

AIGLE (46® 19' N., 6® 68' E.), town, Switzerland; 
black marble quarries. 

AIGRETTE, the tufted plumes of the egret, used 
as ornaments for head-dresses and the like ; the name 
ej^t includes the various herons on which such 
plumes grow in the breeding season. 

A1GUES-MORTE8 (43® 34' N., 4® 11' E.), town 
in Rhono delta, Gard, France ; fine mediaeval ramparts ; 
St. Louis sailed for Crusades from A.-M., 1248 and 
1270 ; now several miles from sea ; A.-M. means * dead 
waters.' Pop. 4600. 

AIGUILLON, EMMANUEL ARMAND, DUG D' 

(1720-82), Ft. statesman; app. Gov. of Brittany, 
1763 ; sometime Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
Louis XV. in notorious Triumvirate; intriguing and 
incompetent. 

AIGUILLON, MARIE MADELINE, DUCHESSE 

D' (1604-76), niece of Cardinal Richelieu ; patroness 
of Corneille; after retirement from Court devoted to 
works of charity ; assisted St. Vincent de Paul, 

AIGUN (60® N., 127® 18' E.), town, China. Pop, 
c. 20,000. 

AIXAWA (38® 6' N., 138® 10' E.), coast town, 
Sado Island, Japan. 

AIKEN (33® 34' N., 81® 40' W.), town, S. Carolina; 
health resort; cotton mills. Pop. (1910) 3911. 

AIKIN, JOHN (1747-1822), Eng. doctor and 
writer ; wrote, with sister, Mrs. Barbauld, Evenings 
at Home (6 vols.) ; General Biography (10 vols.), etc. 
His dau., Lucy A. (1781-1864), wrote on hist, and 
literary subjects. 

AIKMAN, WILLIAM (1682-1731), Soot, artist; 
executed portraits of poets. Gay and Thomson ; 
friend of Swift and Pope. 

AILANTHUS (tree of heaven), genua of East 
Indian and Chinese tree of the order Sima/rvibcieeos, 
with large compound leaves and malodorous greenish 
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flowew. A silk-spinning moth {Bomhyx eyrUhia) 
lives on the leaves. 

AXLZiT, PIEHRS D’ (1350-1420)» Fr. oardinal ; 
legate at Avignon ; presided at Council of Constance 
which condemned Htiss. 

AILSA CRAXG (66* 16' N., 5® 7' W.), small 
precipitous island (1114 ft. high), Firth of Clyde, 
Scotland; lighthouse. 

AIMARD, GUSTAVE (1818-83), Fr. novelist; 
pseudonym of Olivier Gloux ; popular stories of 
adventure of Fenimoro Cooper type. 

AIN, river, France ; rises Jura range ; joins Rh6ne 
above Lyons. 

AIN (46* *7' N., 6* 22' E.), department, France; 
area, 2248 sq. miles; crossed by river Ain; east, 
mountainous; west, flat; capital, Bour® ; mills, 
textile and paper manufactures, agricultural exports. 
Pop. (1911) 342,482. 

AIN SEFRA (32® 67' N., 0® 26' W.), province, 
S. Algeria. Pop. 147,000. 

AINGER, CANON ALFRED (1837-1904), Eng. 
clergyman and author ; master of Temple ; canon of 
Bristol ; brilliant preacher ; distinguished writer on 
Charles Lamb. 

AINMULLER, MAXIMILIAN EMMANUEL 

(1807-70), Ger. glass-painter and artist; much of 
his glass-work is in Cologne, Glasgow, and St. Paul’s 
cathedrals. 

AINOS, Ainu, aborigine race, living in parts of 
Yezo and Sakhalin, N. Japan ; distinct mom Japanese 
whom they probably preceded ; short, robust, and 
hairy ; face European rather than Mongolian in 
type ; hunters and fishers ; semi-civilised, poly- 
gamous ; dying out ; number 16,000-20,000. 

AINSWORTH, HENRY (1671-1622), Noncon- 
formist preacher and student of Hebrew ; settled in 
Amsterdam ; annotated Old Testament b(K)ks. 

AINSWORTH, ROBERT (1660-1743), Eng. 
schoolmaster ; author of once famous Latin- English 
Dictionary (1736). 

AINSWORTH, WILLIAM FRANCIS (1807-96), 
Eng. geologist, geographer, and traveller. 

AINSWORTH, WILLIAM HARRISON (1805- 
82), Eng. novelist ; b. Manchester ; wrote about 
forty novels (hist, and antiquarian), which acquired 
immense vogue and made their author formidable 
rival to Dickens ; little read now ; his style is often 
stilted and artificial. 

AINTAB (37® 2' N., 37® 25' E.), town, Aleppo, 
N. Syria ; noted for bazaars. Pop. 46,000. 

AIR, see Atmosphurb. 

AlR, Asbbn (18® 30' N., 9® E.), oasis, Sahara, Fr. 
Sudan ; capital, Agades ; caravan centre ; dates, millet, 
indigo ; inhabitants of mixed race. Pop. c. 60,000. 

AIR, FIXED =Carbon dioxide. See Carbon, 

AIRD (7® 36' S., 144® 17' E,), river entering Gulf 
of Papua, Brit. New Guinea. 

AIRD, THOMAS (1802-76), Scottish poet and 
journalist ; poetical work unimportant, but secured 
him the friendship of Carlyle, De Quinooy, Lockhart, 
Hogg, and others. 

AIRDRIE (66® 62' N., 3® 69' W.), municipal burgh, 
Lanarkshire ; collieries, brass and iron works. 
Pop. 24,388. 

AIRE (43® 43' N., 0® 20' W.), cathedral town, 
Landes, France ; Alaric’s capital. 

AIRE, a Yorkshire river ; joins Ouse. Also a 
tributary of Aisne in France. 

AIREDALE (63® 40' N., 1® 60' W.), valley, W. 
Riding, Yorkshire. 

AIR-ENGINE, see Enoinss. 

AIRE-8UR-LY8 (60® 38' N., 2® 22' E.), fortified 
town, Pas de Calais, ^ance ; breweries. Pop. 8600. 

AIREY, RICHARD AIREY, Baron (1803-81), 
Brit, officer, quartermaster-general under Lord 
Raglan throughout Crimean campaign ; or. peer, 1876. 

AIRLIE, 8TH EARL OF, Davip Stanlby 
William Drummond Ooilvy (1866-1900), served in 
Egjrpt, 1884-^ ; killed in Boer War. 
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AIRLIE, JAME8 OGILVY, EARL OF (c. 1693- 
1648), distinguished leader with Montrose against 
Covenanters, 1644-45 ; cr. earl, 1639. 

AIRMAN, see Abronaut. 

AIROLA (41® 10' N., 14® 30' E.), village, Beneventa, 
Italy. 

AIROLO (46* 32' N., 8® 34' E.), village, canton 
Ticino, Switzerland ; at mouth of St. Gothard Tunnel. 

AIR-SHIP, see Flight, Balloon. 

AIRY, SIR GEORGE BIDDELL (1801-92), 
Eng. astronomer; brilliant career at Trinity Coll., 
C)ambridge ; app. Lucasian prof, of Math’s, 1824, 
and Plumian prof, of Astron., 1826; organised the 
observatory ana created admiration by the punctuality 
with which his observations were pubhshed. He intro- 
duced far-reaching improvements in the solar and 
lunar tables, and after being app. Astronomer-Royal 
in 1836 he conducted numerous laborious astronomical 
and meteorological researches that brought him 
universal recognition. He entirely reormnised the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, ana brou^t it up to 
an unrivalled standard of usefulness. After resigning 
in 1881 he still worked, in spite of feebleness, revising 
previous computations ; AutobioprapAj/ (1896). 

AI8LABIE, JOHN (1670-1742), £i^. politician; 
member of Privy Ck>unoil (1716) ; Chancellor of 
Exchequer (1718). Supported South Sea Company, 
for which, on its collapse, he was expelled the House. 

AISMUNDERBY (M® 10' N., 1® 30' W.), township, 
parish of Ripon, W. Riding, Yorkshire. 

AISNE (49® 26' N., 3® 30' £.), department, France ; 
are^ 2866 sq. miles ; mountainous in N.E. ; remainder, 
plains and valleys ; agriculture well developed ; 
timber, textile, and iron manufactures ; capital, 
Laon. Pop. (1911) 630,226. 

AISNE, river, France ; 160 miles long ; joins 

Oise near Compi^gne. 

AXSBE, MLLE (d. 1733), Fr. letter writer; sold 
as child to Fr. ambassador at Constantinople ; 
of Circassian birth ; her romantic history and great 
beauty brought her considerable fame in Paris ; 
letters edited by Voltaire and others. 

AITON, WILLIAM (1731-93), Scot, botanist; 
(first) director of the botanical gardens at Kew, from 
1769 to his death. 

AITUTAKI (19®66'S., 169® 20' W.), one of Cook 
Islands, belonging to New Zealand. Pop. 1200. 

AITZEMA, LIEUWE VAN (1600-69), Dutch 
historian ; wrote History of Netherlands (from 1621-68). 

AIVALIK (39® 18' N., 26® 46' E.), seaport, Asia 
Minor ; exports fish. Pop. c. 30,000. 

AIVAZOVSKl, IVAN (1817-1900), Russ, marine 
painter. 

AIX, Aix-bn-Peovbncb (43® 31' N., 6® 27' E.), 
cathedral town, S.E. France ; ancient capital of 
Provence ; famous mediaeval univ. ; founded by 
Romans, 123 B.c. ; Marius defeated Teutons, 102 b.o. ; 
thermal springs ; trades in olive oil. Pop. 19,433. 

AIX (46® 66' N., 1® 10' W.), small islwd, France ; 
near mouth of Charonte. 

AIX, genus of fresh water ducks including N. Amer. 
wood duck and Chinese mandarin duck. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, see Aaohrn. 

AIX-LES-BAIN8 (46® 61' N., 6® 66' E.), town. 
Savoy, France; near Lake Bourget; favourite 
health resort ; hot springs. Pop. 4741. 

AJACCIO (41* 56^ N., 8* 44' S.), capital of Corsica, 
lyii^ on Gulf of A. ; classical Adjaeium ; seat of 
ancient bishopric ; birthplace of Napoleon ; emrts 
wood, charcoal, wine, fruit, coral, sardines, ohiefly to 
France. Pop. 21,779. 

AJAIGARH (24* 60' N., 80® 20' E.), native state, 
India ; principal town, Naushahr. Pop. 78,000. 

AJALON (31® 61' N., 36® 3' E.), town, ancient 
Palestine (see Joshua 10) ; modem YSlo, 

AJANTA (20® 32' N., 76® 48' E.), viUa^ Nisam’a 
Dominions, India; famous oaves, dwmlings, and 
meeting halls, used by Buddhists; earliest date from 
200 AO. 
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JLJAX {l)th€ Oreai ; 8 . of Telamon, king of Salamis ; 
after Aohillea, prinoipal hero of Trojan War; con- 
tended with Ulysses for Achilles* arms, and on failure 
went mad and committed suicide ; sul^ect of tragedy 
by l^phooles. (2) The Less ; s. of Oileus, king of 
Ivorians ; renowned for swiftness of foot ; wrecked 
and drowned on way homo, because of outrage on 
Cassandra. 

AJMERE, Ajmbb (26® 31' N., 74® 36' E.), town, 
Ra^utana, India, on Taragarh Hill ; famous 
Muhammadan tomb and old Jain temple, part used 
as mosque; trades in salt, oil, opium. Pop. (1911) 
86 , 000 . 

AJMERE-XISERWARA (26® 10' N., 74* 40' E.), 
province, India; capital, Ajmere; area, 2710 sq. 
miles; cotton, wheat, oil -seeds. Pop. (1911) 

601,000. 

AJODHYA (26* 48' N., 82* 12' E.), ancient town, 
bn Gogra, Oudh, India ; once great religious centre ; 
now ruined ; Jain temples and fair attract annually 
600,000 pilgrims ; modem town on site. Pop. 8000. 

AJURUOCA (22* 20' S., 42® 26' W.), town, Minas 
Qeraes, Brazil ; tobacco, sugar-cane. 

AKA HILLS (27* 10' N., 93® E.), district, N. 
India, inhabited by Akas. 

AKABA, GULP OF (28® 40' N., 36* E.), 
eastern arm of Red Sea, — Akaba (29° 30' N., 
36* 20' E.), town, near head of gulf. 

AKALKOT (17* 18' N., 76* 66' E.), native state, 
India. Pop. 82,047.— Akalkot (17* 31' N., 76* 16' E.), 
town. Pop. 83-18. 

AKA8HI (34* 40' N., 134* 66' E,), summer resort, 
Hondu Island, Japan ; meridian rebates Japanese 
time. 

AKA6SA (4® 16' N., 6* 16' E.), transhipment 
station, mouth of Nun, S. Nigeria. 

AKBAR, THE GREAT, JELLALADXN 
MUHAMMAD (1642-1606), Mogul Emperor of 
India; suco., 1656; a j great conqueror and most en- 
lightened ruler ; extended dominion over N. India ; 
generous patron of lit. ; promoted education of both 
Mush'ms and Hindus ; his minister, Abul Fazl, 
wrote a valuable record of A.’s reign. 

AKCHA (37® N., 66® 16' E.), town, Turkestan. Pop, 
c. 8000. 

A KEBOFIB, THOIOAS, see Kemfis. 

AKEN (61* 61' N., 12* 2' E.), town, Germany ; 
cloth and chemical manufactures. Pop. 7368. 

AKENSIDE, MARK (1721-70), Eng. poet and 
physioiaii ; studied theoL and med at Edinburgh ; 
chief poetical work. Pleasures of the Irmginaiion, in 
blank verse (1744); stilted, little originality; in 
later life successful physician ; pedantic doctor in 
SmolletPs Peregrine Pickle. 

AXERSHUS, Aooeeshtjs (69* 66' N., 11* 6' E.), 
old fortress and county, Norway, around Christiania. 

AKHAL-TEKKE (39* N., 68* E.), oasis in Russ. 
Transoaspia ; cereals, fruit trees. 

AKHALTBIKH (41* 40' N., 43* 1' E.), town, 
Transcaucasia ; noted for silver filigree. Pop. 
16,387. 

AK-mSBAR (38* 64' N., 27* 60' E.), town, 
Smyrna. Pop. c. 20,000. 

AKHLAT, Khelat (38*47' N., 42® 13' E.), smaU 
town, Asiatic Turkey ; see of Armenian bp. 

AKHMIM (26* 32' N., 31* 49' E.), town. Upper 
Egypt ; textiles. Pop. c. 26,000. 

AKHTTRKA (60* 18' N., 34* 66' E.), cathedral 
town, Russia. Pop. 26,965. 

AXIBA, BEN JOSEPH (fl. II. cent.), Jewish 
rabbi, authority on Jewish tradition; flayed by 
Romans for part in a revolt of 136. 

AKITA (39* 36' N., 139* 66' E.), town, Hondo I., 
Japan ; sill^ rice. 

AXKA, race of African pygmies dwelling in Congo 
foreit^ rarely 4 feet in height ; live chiefly by hunting, 
but oolleot ivory and prepare poisons which they 
exchange for grain and manufactured goods. 

AKKAD, Acoad, one of tho cities which constituted 


Nimrod's kingdom of Shinar.— Akkadian, AooAOiAir, 
inhabitant of Akkad ; langum of such people. 

AKKERMAN (46* 20^ NT, 30* 20' E.), town on 
Black Sea, Russia. Pop. 32,470. 

AKMOLXN8K (60* 6' N., 70* E.), province and 
town, Siberia, Russia. Pop. of province (1910), e. 

1.047.000. 

AKOLA (20* 41' N., 76® 60' E.), town, Berar, India. 
Pop. 30,000; district pop. 755,000. 

AKOT (21* 6' N., 77* 6' E.), town, N. Akola, India ; 
cotton. 

AXRA, see Aooba; 

AKRON (41* 6' N., 81* 31' W.), town, Ohio ; manu- 
facturing and traffic centre. Pop. (1910) 69,070. 

AKSAKOV, IVAN SERGEIVITCH (1823-86), 
Russ, writer and advocate of Panslavism. 

AK-BHEHR (38* 26' N., 31* 26' E.), town, Asia 
Minor. 

AKSU (41® 7' N., 79* 7' E.), town, Chinese Tur- 
kestan ; caravan centre. 

AKUREYRI (66* 40' N., 18* W.), trading town, 
Iceland coast. 

AKYAB (20* 10' N„ 93* E.), seaport, Burma, in A. 
district ; exports rice, oil. Pop. 31,687 ; district, 

482.000. 

ALABAMA (30* 13' to 36* N., 84* 61' to 88* 31' W.), 
state, U.8. A. ; bounded by Tennessee on N., Georgia on 
E., l^orida and Gulf of Mexico on S., Mississippi on 
W. ; area, 62,260 sq. miles ; surface flat, except in 
N.E., where are Appalachian mountains ; chief rivers, 
Alabama, Mobile, Tennessee. A. has temperate climate ; 
soil of coastal plain sandy ; further N. rich black 
soil gives name to * Black Prairie,* where cotton is 
grown ; N. again are mineral and cereal-producing 
regions. A. was originally inhabited by Indians ; 
French made first settlement, 1702, at Mobile; at end 
of Ft. occupation, 1763, northern part was joined to 
Illinois; southern part to W. Florida, was held for 
time by Spaniards ; portions subsequently claimed 
by Georgia and other states ; Ind. risinm suppressed 
by Jaokron, 1813; territory organised, 1817; aamitted 
to Union, 1819; one of first states to secede from 
Union, 1861 ; Mobile and Selma captured by 
Federf^ts, 1866 ; after war, state convention re- 
voked secession ordinance, abolished slavery ; re- 
admitted to Union, 1868 ; Democratic party has been 
in power since 1874. 

(^VEBNMENT.— Senate and House of Representa- 
tives ; offices of state held four years ; gov. has full 
power, but his veto can be overruled by majority 
vote ; State represented by 10 members in Congress. 

Education. — School system for whole state intro- 
duced, 1854 ; separate schools for whites and blacks 
established, 1876 ; schools kept up by taxation ; 
State Univ. and Southern Univ. (Greensboro) ; 
Tuskegee Institute (for negroes), various colleges, 
normal schools, etc. 

Chief industry is agriculture; largo quantities of 
cotton, Indian corn, and other cereals produced; 
tobacco and sugar; chief minerals, iron and coal, 
of which rich deposits exist ; gold, silver, lead, etc., 
also found ; produces timber ; iron and steel manu- 
factures, cotton mills, coke and turpentine factories ; 
chief towns, Montgomery (capital), Mobile, Birming- 
ham. Pop. (1910) 2,138,093. 

Pickett, History of A. (1900). 

ALABAMA (31* 60' N., 87® 30' W.), river, A., 
U.S.A. ; joins Tombigbee, forming Mobile and Tensas 
Rivers. 

* ALABAMA' CASE. — Alabama was Confederate 
boat, built in Birkenhead, which in Amer. Civil War 
captured many Federal vessels, injuring shipping trade 
of America ; Union claimed dami^s l&m Briti^ for 
breach of neutrality in allowing Confederate boats to 
be built and fitted out in Britain, and to use Brit, 
colonial ports ; international tribunal of five arbitrators, 
app. respectively by U.S.A., Britain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Brazil, met at Geneva, 1872; awarded 
indemnity of 61^>^»000. 
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ALABASTEB, name applied to two species of 
mineral extensively used as a white translucent 
decoradva stone in arch.» and for figur^ vases, etc. 
The ancients employed a carbonate of lime deposited 
from calcareous water for sarcophagi, jars, Mrfume 
vases, etc. It is worked chiefly in E^pt and Mexico. 
At the present day the term is used for a fine-grained 
variety of gypsum, out of which are carved the 
figures, clocui, vases, and divers ornaments which 
are a characteristic feature of the shops in Florence, 
Pisa, and other Tuscan towns. 

ALACOQUE, MARIE (1647-90), Fr. nun and 
mystic ; founded the popular devotion to the Saored 
Heart; beatified, 1864^ 

ALADDIN, eWaoter in Arabian Nights, who be- 
came possessed of lamp and ring by rubbing which 
two genii were summoned to do his 

ALAGOAS (9* 30" S., 36" 30" W.), state, Brazil. 
Pop. 800,000. 

ALAGOINHAS (12* 10' S., 38* 20' W.), small 
town, Bahia, Brazil. 

ALAGON (41® 46' N., 1® 9' W.), town, Saragossa, 
Spain. Pop. c. 6000, 

ALAGOZ, Alaohbx (40® 28' N., 44® 15' E.), moun- 
tains, Transcaucasia ; volcanic origin. 

ALAI MOUNTAINS (39® 66^ N., 72® E.), lofty 
mts.. Central Asia ; extension of Tian-Shan mts. 

ALAIN DE LILLE, Alaiots ab Insulis (1114- 
1202), Fr. theologian, poet, and scholar, called Doctor 
Universalis ; wrote Latin satire on vice, and treatise 
on morals. 

ALAIB (44® 6' N., 4® 4' E.). town, Gard, France; 
glass, coal, and iron. Pop. 26,000. 

ALAIS, PEACE OF, treaty (1629) by which 
Richelieu ended Huguenot wars. 

ALAJUEIuA (9® 68' N., 84® 18' W.), province and 
small town, Costa Rica. Pop. (province) 90,000. 

ALA-KUL (46® 21' N., 8r 27' E.), lake, Russ. 
Turkestan. 

ALAMANNI, see Alsmanni. 

ALAMANNI, LUIGI (1496-1556), Ital. ooet 
and statesman; served Francis 1. and Henry it. of 
France as ambassador ; wrote several plays and 
much verse. 

ALAMEDA (37® 40' N., 122® 13' W.), town, Cali- 
fornia. Pop. (1910) 23,383. 

ALAMOS (27® 10' N., 109® 6' W.), town, Sonora, 
Mexico ; gold and silver mines. 

ALAND ISLANDS (60® 10' N., 20® E.), about 
300 islands. Gulf of Bothnia ; 80 inhabited ; taken 
from Sweden by Russia, 1809 ; cereals, cattle. Pop. 
c. 19,000. 

ALANl, nomadic tribe from Caucasus ; invaded 
Europe IV. and V. cents. 

ALAOTHA (17® 30' S., 49® E.), large but diminish 
ing lake, Madagascar. 

ALAPAYEVSK (68® N., 61® 60' E.), town, on Neiva, 
Perm, Russia ; ironworks. 

ALARCON, HERNANDO DE (XVI. cent.). 
Span, navigator ; explored coast of California (1640) 
and constructed correct map of same. 

ALARCON, PEDRO ANTONIO DE (1833-91), 
Span, author ; journalist in early life ; wrote account 
of his adventures in Moroccan War, which secured wide 
circulation, several popular novels, and poems. 

ALARCON Y MENDOZA, JUAN RUIZ DE 
(d. 1639), Span, dramatist ; b. Mexico ; wrote many 
plays, inoluaing Za Verdad Sospechosa (imitated in 
Comeille*8 Le ifenteur) and £l Tejedor de Segovia; 
depreciated by contemporaries, but now recognised 
as one of greatest Span, dramatists. 

ALARIC (d. 410 A.D.), king of the Visigoths 
b. near the Danube; mMe his first appearance a. 
general under Emperor Theodosius in war with 
Eugenius. After Th^osius* death A. was proclaimed 
king of the Goths, and his life thereafter is one long 
chapter of conquests; ravaged Greece, invaded Italy, 
besieged, captured, and pillaged (410) Rome, the 
mistrsM of the world ; d, shortly afterwards at Ooesnaa. 


ALARIG n. (d. 607), king of Visigoths ; slain in 
war with Clovis, the Frankish king. 

ALARODZAN LANGUAGES, name sometimes 
given to Georgian and kindred tongues. 

ALA-8HAN, Lxttli Gobi (43® N., 106® B.), sandy 
desert, 8. Mongolia ; only inhabitants, Togod Mongol^ 

ALA-SHEHR (38® 22' N., 28® 32' E.), town, Asia 
Manor. Pop. 22,000. 

ALASKA (64® 40' to 71® 30' N., 141® to 168® W.), 
peninsula, N. America, territory of U.S.A. ; bounded 
by Arctic Ocean on N., Arctic Ocean and Bering 
Strait on W., Pacific on 8., Canada on E. ; area e. 
690,884 sq. miles; traversed by many mountain 
ranges. Aleutian range near coast and Alaskan 
mountains farther inland, of which principal pe^ 
are Mts. M'Kinley and Foraker, have many active 
volcanoes; hot springs found in district; Coast 
range crosses south-eastern district; Rookies extend 
from Yukon to north-east of Alaska. Coast is much 
ndented ; chief islands : Aleutian and Kodiak 
Islands in S.W., Alexander Archipelago in S.E. ; 
first and third are remains of submerged mountain 
ranges; principal river, Yukon; large forests. Climate 
is damp and very severe ; fauna includes moose, caribou, 
sables, otters, seals, wolves, bears, beaver, ermine, 
foxes, minks ; flora includes bi^m, fi^, cedars, hemlock, 
spruce. 

History. — Region was discovered by Russ, officer, 
Vitus Bering, 1728 ; explored by him and Chirikov, 
1741 ; traders followed, and in 1763 Kodiak was 
discovered; Russians cruelly abused natives. Captain 
Cook made survey, 1778; Vancouver surveyed S.B. 
coast, 1793-94 ; Russo-Amer. company formed to 
regulate affairs, 1799 ; Sholikof oomoany also estab- 
lished, early administrator of wmeh, Baranov, 
founded Sitka ; treaties with U.S., 1824, Britain 
1826, fixed Russ, boundaries ; territory sold by Russia 
to U.8., 1867, for £1,440, 090 ; boundary dispute settled, 
1903. 

GovBBiTBfXNT. — Governed by U.S. officials ; ad- 
ministration exercised by resident gov., surveyor gen., 
and others ; sends delegate to Congress, since 1906. 

Principal industries are fisheries, fish-packing ; 
produces furs ; principal minerals, gold and lignite ; 
great gold district at luondike (g.v.) ; silver, nla&ium, 
copper also found. Communications greatly developed 
since 1896 ; larger towns all in telegraphic communica- 
tion with States, mails regularly delivered ; one railway 
crosses interior, and others have been planned; good 
supply of schools. Pop. (1910) 64,356. Principal 
towns, Nome, Juneau (capital), Skagway, Sitka. 

Higginson, Alaska (1909). 

ALA8SIO (44® N., 8® 11' £.), town, Italy. Pop. 
5630. 

ALASTOR, an avenging spirit. 

ALA-TAU, six mountain ^ains, Russia in Asia. 

ALATRI (41® 44' N., 13® 21' £.), manufacturing 
town, S. of Rome, Italy ; remains of Cyclopean walls. 
Pop. 16,000. 

ALATYR (64® 62' N., 46® 32' E.), town, Simbirsk, 
Russia; grain. 

ALAUDA, genus of song-birds including lark (g.u). 

ALAVA (4# 60' N., 2® 40' W.), province, Spain ; 
cereals, timber, salt; capital, Vitoria. Pop. (1910) 
96,600. 

ALAVA, DON MIGUEL RICARDO DE (1770- 
1843), Span, general and ambassador ; serving tot in 
navy, was present at Trafalgar ; later, one of Welling- 
ton’s aides-de-camp at Waterloo^ and g^ttM 

ALB (£at. albus, white), eoolesiaatioal vestment, 
reaching to tot, worn s^ciallv at celebrations of 
Suohanst; generally of white linen, and In Middle 
Ages often embroidered, but now in Rom. Church 
flenerallv plain (except in religious orders) ; revived in 
England by ritual movement, and worn under chasuble 
by celebrating priest, and sometimes by lay servers. 

ALBA (44^ 43' N., 8® 6' £.), town, Italy. Pbp, 
13,900. ^ r* 
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ALBA FUCENS (42* S' N., 13* 22' E.), ancient 
town, Italy ; belonged originally to Aoqui ; taken by 
Romans, 304 b.o. ; fortifications remain. 

ALBA LONGA (41* 43' N., 12* 40' E.), ancient 
Latin town, on shore of Albanus Lacus, near Rome ; 
traces of necropolis remain. 

ALBACETE (38* 62' N., 1* 60' W.), province, 
Spain ; cereals, fruits, wino ; sulphur springs. Pop. 
(1910) 259,000. 

ALBACETE (38* 69' N., 1* 60' W.), capital. A., 
Spain. Pop. 21,512. 

ALBACORE, large fish of mackerel (^.v.) family ; 
also the tunny (^.t;.). 

ALBAN, 6T. (III. cent.), first Brit, martyr; 
b. at Verulam; put to death during persecution of 
Christians by Diocletian ; church built on scone of his 
martyrdom by Offa of Mercia, from which the abbey 
and town of St. Albans arose. 

ALBANl, famous Roman family, members of which 
attained highest dignities in Church, one being Clement 
XL 

ALBANl, FRANCESCO (1678-1G60), Ital. artist; 
b. Boloma; ]pupil of Caracci ; graceful paintings ; myth- 
ological and idyllic subjects ; ‘ Anacreon of painting.’ 

ALBANl, MADAME, tUe Mabib Emma La 
Jbunbssb (1847> ), Canadian vocalist, of Fr. 
descent ; one of leading operatic and oratorio sopranos. 

ALBANIA (41* 30' N., 47* 30' E, ), district, Caucasus ; 
invaded successively by Alani, Khazars, Huns, Par- 
angians, Mongols. 

ALBANIA (40® 46' N., 20* 14' E.), district in W. of 
European Turkey ; borders on Adriatic and Ionian 
Seas, whence it stretches eastward to Shar Dagh 
mountains ; extends between Montenegro and Greece. 
A. comprises vilayets of Scutari and Janina and 
part of Monastir and Kossovo ; area, e. 20,000 sq. 
miles. Surface generally consists of high plains and 
mountain ridges which trend N.W. and S.E. ; drained 
by Drin, Voyussa, Boyana, and other rivers. Chief 
hvkes are Scutari, Janina, Okhrida. Chief towns are 
Scutari, Prizren, Janina. Climate is healthy. 

Ancient lUyria and Epirus, now included in A., were 
provinces of Byzantine Empire and were frequently 
ravaged by barbarians. Bulgarians established kingdom 
in S. in IX. cent., which long resisted emperors of Con- 
stantinople. Early in XV. cent., when Turk, aggression 
began, Albanians offered stout resistance, and under 
great leader Scanderbeg defeated Turk, armies on many 
occasions. In 1477 Muhammad II. began siege of 
Scutari, which fell after fifteen months, when treaty 
was concluded whereby Turk- authority was recog- 
nised. Till 1770 history was one of ceaseless warfare, 
both internal and against Montenegrins. A. took no 
part in Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, nor in Gk. 
War of Independence. Revolts against Turkey con- 
tinually took place. 

Inhabitants include Turks, Serbs, Rumanians, 
Greeks, besides Albanians themselves, who are 
warlike race descended from ancient Illyrians ; they 
have retained their own language, of which there 
are two principal dialects, Gheg in N. and Tosk in S. 
Intertribal struggles are continually going on, rob- 
bery and [brigandage are common, and vendetta is 
established custom. Chief religion is Muhammad- 
anism, but there are numbers belonging to Gk. and 
R.C. Churches. Resources include forests of oak, 
beech, ash, and other trees ; maize, wheat, rice, 
tobacco, olives, oranges, vines, and mulberries are culti- 
vated ; cattle raised ; exports fish, salt, cattle, agri- 
cultural produce, silk, olive oil, tobacco, sugar, coffee, 
■kins, etc. Pop. c. 1,600,000. 

With invasion of A. by Montenegro and Servia 
in 1912 the question of A.’b future came into promin- 
ence. Servia, desiring an outlet on the sea, natur- 
ally wished to retain the ports she had taken; her 
claims were covertly supported by Russia, while 
Austria and Italy demand^ autonomy for the origi- 
nal A. See Turso-Baleai? War. 

Durham, High A» (1909); Galanti, V Albania (1901). 


ALBANO (41* 44' N., 12* 39' E.), summer resort. 
Via Appia ; site of Pompey’s villa. 

ALBANUS LACUS (41* 43' N., 12* 41' E.), lake 
near Rome. 

ALBANUS MON8 (41* 42' N., 12* 41' E.), hill, 
near Rome. 

ALBANY (42* 40' N., 73* 46' W.), town, New 
York ; fine examples of Dutch arch. ; public buildings 
include State Capitol, white marble structure, many 
halls, banks, etc. ; R.C. and Prot. cathedrals, medical 
and other colleges, hospitals ; one of earliest settle- 
ments in Union ; French established trading port, e, 
1640; Dutch emigrants settled here early XVlI. cent., 
Eng. settlers, XVIII. cent. ; capital. New York State, 
since 1797 ; railway and trading centre ; manufactures 
iron and brass goods, beer, cigars, aniline dyes, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 100,263. 

ALBANY (61® 30' N, 83* W.), river, Canada; 
flows into James Bay. 

ALBANY (31* 36' N., 84* 10' W.), town, Georgia. 
Pop. (1910) 8190. 

ALBANY (36* S., 117* 60' E.), seaport, W. Australia. 
Pop. 3660. 

ALBANY (33* 20' S., 26* 30' E.), district. Cape 
Province, S. Africa. Pop. (1911) 32,000 (11,000 
white). 

ALBANY (Celtic form of Albion), old name for 
Scot. Highlands. 

ALBANY, DUKEDOM OF.— King Robert of Scot- 
land, in 1398, created his 2nd s., Robert Stuart, 1st Duke 
of A. He was succ. by his s. Murdoch, executed 1426, 
and the dukedom became extinct. It was revived by 
James II. and conferred on his s. Alexander, who trans- 
mitted it to his 8. John, Recent of Scotland (1616-23). 
Having again become extinct, it was revived (1566) 
in favour of Lord Damley, Queen Mary’s husband, 
and in infancy was conferred both on Charles I. and 
James II. (of England). Later, in conjunction with 
other titles, it was granted to Ernest Augustus, bro. 
of George L ; Edward Augustus, bro. of George III. ; 
Frederick, 2nd s. of George III. ; and to Prince 
Leopold, 4th s. of Queen Victoria ; present Duke : 
Charles Edward, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, b. and 
succ. 1884. 

ALBANY, LOUISE, COUNTESS OP (1762- 
1824), dau. of Prince Gustavus Adolphus of Stolberg- 
Gedem; m. (1772) Charles Edward Stuart (‘Young 
Pretender ’), who dubbed himself CJount of A. The 
Prince’s violence and drunkenness compelled her to 
seek flight, and she lived for many years with the 
Ital. poet Vittorio Alfieri (g.v.); sec Vernon Lee, 
Countess of Albany. 

ALBATEGNIUS (c. 850-930), Muhammad ibn- 
gebir al Batani, the foremost Arab astronomer ; 
compiled exact tables of the planets and introduced 
sines into trigonometrical calculations. 

ALBATROSS {Diomedea), genus of large sea- 
birds of the order Tubinares, related to the petrols, 
occurring in the Southern Ocean. The common a. 
(D. exulans) measures from 10 to 16 ft. between tips of 
extended wings ; one of the most indefatigable flyers 
known ; according to superstition it is unlucky to 
shoot an a. (of. The Ancient Mariner). 

ALB AY (13* 6' N., 123* 40' E.), town, Philippines. 
Pop. 41,960. 

ALBEDO, degree of light reflected from a rough 
surface, e.g. sunlight from the moon. 

ALBEMARLE, DUKEDOM AND EARLDOM 
OP (Fr. Aumale), title first conferred upon Odo of 
Champagne, bro.«in-law of William the Conqueror, 
and with it the isle of Holdemess, Yorkshire. Having 
become extinct, it was revived again, as an earldom, 
in favour of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick 
(1423) ; raised to a dukedom, it was conferred upon 
General Monk by Charles II. William III. bestowed 
it as an earldom on Arnold Joost van Keppel, by 
whose descendants it is still held. 

ALBEMARLE, GEORGE MONGK, DUKE OF 
(1608-70), Eng. general; captured by Fairfax at 
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NanHoich, and impriaoned, 1644-^ ; entered Common- 
wealth eervioe for Irish wars ; oommanded infant^ 
brigade at Dunbar, 1660 ; oommander-in-ohief in 
Scotland after Cromwell’s departure, and achieved 
its conquest ; one of three generals of the fleet, 1662-63, 
and defeated Dutch ; kept order in Scotland, 1654-69 ; 
remained faithful to Cromwell and, until he * forsook 
himself,’ to his son ; peacefulness of Restoration due 
to his firmness. 

TAfe, by Guizot (1861), Corbett (1889). 

ALBENDORF (60® 26' N., 16® 39' E.), small 
town, Silesia, Pnissia. 

ALBENGA (44® 4' N., 8® 14' E.), town, Italy. 
Pop. 6248. 

ALBERICH, legendary king of dwarfs and head 
of Ni belongs {q,v.). 

ALBERONI, GIULIO (1664-1762), Span, cardinal 
(1717) ; 8. of a gardener ; rose to high position in 
Church and State ; Philip V.’s chief minister ; sought 
to revive Spain’s power; dismissed (1719) after 
failure of foreign poficy, owing to quadruple alliance 
(England, France, Austria, Holland). 

ALBERT.— (1) (46® 60' N., 64® 60' W.) Town and 
county. New Brunswick, Canada. (2) ( 30® S., 
27® E.) Division, Cape Province, S. Africa. (3) 
(W® 20' N., 2® 37' E.) Small town (formerly Ancre), 
Somme, France. (4) (17® 38' S., 139® 63' E.) River, 
Queensland, enters Gulf of Carpentaria. 

ALBERT (1490-1545), Elector of Mainz; abp. 
of Magdeburg ; s. of Elector of Brandenburg ; 
strenuous efforts were made to secure his help for the 
reformed faith, but he definitely ranged himself on 
the side of Catholicism ; granted power to sell 
indulgences by Leo X. ; generous patron of learning ; 
friend of Erasmus. 

ALBERT (1490-1668), last Grand Master of 
Teutonic Order ; Ist Duke of Prussia ; very friendly 
towards Luther, and did much to further his doc- 
trines. 

ALBERT, Alcibiades (1622-67), Margrave of 
Brandenburg, Prince of Bayreuth ; joined Emperor 
Charles V. against France (1543) ; later served under 
Maurice of Saxony ; ravaged Franconia ; d. under 
the Imperial ban. 

ALBERT X. (1875- ), King of Belgium; succ. his 

uncle, Leopold II., 1909. 

ALBERT I., THE Bear (1100-70), Margrave of 
Brandenburg ; conducted campai^s against the 
Wends ; did much to further Christianity and 
civilisation. 

ALBERT III. (1414-86), Elector of Brandenburg; 
succ. on abdication of bro., Frederick II. ; by his 
energy and ambition made himself one of most 
powerful princes of his time ; called the Ger. Achilles 
or Ulysses. 

ALBERT I. (1250-1308), Ger. king (1298); 
s. of Rudolph I. of Hapsburg ; murdered by his 
nephew, John, whom he had disinherited. 

ALBERT II. (1397-1439), Ger. king (1438); 
Albert V., Duke of Austria; king of Bohemia and 
Hungary ; fought with King Sigismund against 
Hussites. 

ALBERT III, (1443-1600), Duke of Saxony; 

in campaign against Charles the Bold, Duke 

of Burgundy (1476) ; mmous for strength and feats 
of arms ; founded royal Houso of Saxony. 

ALBERT, FRANCIS CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
(1819-01), Prince Consort of Britain; s. of Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; m. Queen Victoria, Feb. 10, 
1840. The title of Consort was conferred in 1842; 
that of Prince Consort in 1857. He d. of typhoid 
fever at Windsor, Deo. 14, 1861. Of a handsome 
TOrson, possessed of great tact, the Prince Consort 
by the purity and usefulness of his life endeared 
him^lf to all classes. 

Liftt by Sir l^eodore Martin, 1874-80. 

ALBERT, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS (1828- 
1902), king of Saxony ; succ. 1873 ; at age of twenty- 
one was engaged in campaign of Schleswig-Holstein 
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against the Danes, and took prominent part in later 
wars of period. 

ALBERT, FRIEDRICH RUDOLF (1817-95), 
Archduke of Austria ; field-marshal ; e. a, of Archduke 
Charles ; bred to arms from his early years, he took 
a prominent part in Italian Wars (1848-70), and won 
reputation as a brilliant general. 

ALBERT, ST., bp. of Lidge ; assassinated at 
Henry VI. ’s instigation, 1196. 

ALBERT, THE PIOUS (1569-1621), archduke of 
Austria ; cardinal, abp. of Toledo, Viceroy of 
Portugal, and Stadtholder of Netherlands. 

ALBERTA (62® 40' N., 114® 20' W.), was one of 
N.W. territories of Canada until 1905, when it became 
separate province; area, 251,180 sq. miles; surface 
generally level in N. and S.E., mountainous in W., 
which is occupied by Rockies {q,v.) ; much of S. is 
prairie land ; watered by Smoky, Peace, Athabasca, 
Saskatchewan, and other streams ; chief towns, 
Edmonton, Calgary ; climate healthy ; administered 
by lieut.-gov. ; has separate Parliament of one chamber 
with 41 members. 

In N. are forests ; S.W. is important ranching 
district, raising great numbers of cattle, horses, and 
sheep ; dairying carried on. Fish abound in rivers 
and lakes, and game is plentiful. Wheat and other 
grains cultivated ; fruits and tobacco grown. Minerals 
include coal, lignite, petroleum, iron, gold, silver, 
copper ; at Banff, whion is part of Canadmn National 
Park, there are hot sulphur springs. A. is crossed by 
Canadian Pacific main and branch lines. Pop. (1911) 
376,000. 

Thwaite, Alberta (1912). 

ALBERT EDWARD NYANZA (0® 20' S., 
29® 46' E.), lake, upper Nile basin, in Belgian Congo ; 
greatest length, 44 miles ; breadth, 32 miles ; dis- 
covered by Stanley, 1889. 

ALBERT LEA (43® 37' N., 93® 20' W.), town, 
Minnesota. Pop. (1910) 6192. 

ALBERT NYANZA (1® 30' N., 31® E.), lake, 
Nile basin, British Uganda ; greatest length, c. 100 
miles ; width, over 20 miles ; receives Semliki River 
from Albert Edward Nyanza at S.W. end ; northern 
outlet, White Nile ; first discovered by Sir Samuel 
Baker, 1864 ; circumnavigated by Gessi Pasha, 1876, 
Emin Pasha, 1884. 

ALBERTI, LEONE BATTISTA (1404-72), Ital. 
architect and scholar ; wrote works on sculpture and 
painting. 

ALBERTITE, variety of asphalt found in the 
county of Albert, New Brunswick. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS (c. 1206-80), theologian, 
teacher of Thomas Aquinas ; one of most learned 
men of his time, student of Aristotle, and of 
natural science ; wrote oommentaries on Peter Lom- 
bard and Aquinas, and much else; studied by Dante. 

ALBERTVILLE (46® 42' N., 6® 21' E.), town, 
Savoie, France ; silver-lead mines. 

ALBERTVILLB (6® 4 ' 8., 29® E.), settlement, 
Belgian Congo, W. of Tanganyika. 

ALBERUS, ERASMUS (1600-63), Ger. theologian; 
one of Luther’s most active supporters. 

ALBI (43® 66' N., 2® 8' £.), town, France ; cathedral 
and abp.’s palace. Pop. 16,000. 

ALBIAN, the lowest stage of the Upper Cretaceous 
rooks, including Upper Greensand and Gault in 
England ; continental geologists uso the term for the 
youngest stage of the Lower Oetaceous. It is well 
developed in the Department of Aube (France), 
corresponding formations being Flammenmergel 
(Germany), Fredericksburg beds (N. America), and 
Upper Sandstones of Nubia. See Crbtacbous. 

ALBIGENSES, name applied about 1200 to 
religious sect of southern %anoe, offshoot of a 
movement in both Eastern and Western Christendom. 
Their exact beliefs are uncertain, but they certainly 
disbelieved in the saoramental system of Catholicism 
and protested against clerical abuses. Many were 
(^tharists. St. Bernard and St. Dominic tried to 
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convert them, and they were finally orushod as heretics 
vdih great cruelty in Xm. cent. 

ALBINISM, the lack of pigmentation in plants 
and, animals which are normally nigmentea. In 
certain oases, however, as in certain flowering plants 
and in arctic animals, this character has become 
specific. It may be complete or partial. In man 
tne hair and slan may be white, and the eyes are 
extremely sensitive to light, and appear pink owing 
to the iris being devoid of pigment and the blood of 
the capillaries shining through retina, iris, and cornea. 
Negroes, in whom a. is particularly obvious, some- 
times show irregular white patches all over the body, 
giving it a pieoald appearance, and it is probable 
that partial a. occurs in Europeans, but is not so 
noticeable on account of the pale skin. Seasonable a. 
in animals, such as hares and ptarmigans, which 
have white fur or feathers during winter, is not com- 
plete, as the pigmentation of the eye is maintained, 
the unpigmentea state being obviously disadvantageous. 
Lack of pigment in other animals, e.g. worms, b^tles, 
fishes, frogs, is often due to the absence of the 
stimulus ox light, and is especially noticeable in cave 
animals. True a. is not acquired, and, therefore, 
not curable, but is inherited. It seems that a 
mendciian transmission takes place, and this is 
evidently corroborated by the occurrence of al binotic 
offspring from marriages of first cousins. A., whether 
in man or animals, may bo regarded as a * recessive * 
character. See Heredity. 

K. Pearson, Albinism in Man, Biometric series, 
Draper’s Company Research Memoirs, 1910. 

ALBINUS (Weiss), BERNHARD SIEGFRIED 
(1697-1770), Ger. anatomist; gained a Eurojxsan 
reputation as a teacher of anat. and med. at Leiden, 
where he succ. his f. and w’as succ. by his two 
bro’s. 

ALBION (* White Hill ’), oldest name for Groat 
Britain. 

ALBION (42* 18' N., 84° 47' W.), town, Michigan. 
Pop. (1910) 6833. 

ALBION (43° 16' N., 78° 15' W.), town, New 
York. Pop. (1910) 60lfi. 

ALBI8TAN (38° 0' N., 37° 8' E.), village, on 
Jihan, Asiatic Turk^. 

ALBITE (NaAlSigOg), white plagioclaso felspar 
occurring as a constituent of acid igneous rocks and 
in twinned anorthic crystals in fissures of granites 
and schists. 

ALBOIN (d. 673), king of Lombards ; conquered 
Italy; murdered at instance of his wife, Rosamund, 
whom he had forced to drink wine from cup made 
from her f.’s skull ; favourite subject of poets and 
dramatists. 

ALBONA (46° 6' N., 14° 7' E.), ancient town, 

ALBONI, MARIETTA (1823-94), Ital. prima 
donna ; contralto. 

AL BORAK, winged steed on which Muhammad, 
according to Muslim tradition, journeyed through 
the heavens. 

ALBORNOZ, GIL ALVAREZ DE (d. 1367), Span, 
cardinal (1350); fought against Moors; smoothed 
way for pope’s return to Rome from Avignon. 

ALBREGHTSBERGER, JOHANN GEORG 
(1730-1809), Austrian composer and teacher; taught 
Beethoven. 

ALBRET, ancient region of Gascony. The lords of 
A. wore a powerful family in Middle Ages, Charles 
A., Constable of France, was slain at Agincouii . — 
Jeanne d*A. (1628-72), Queen of Navarre, was mother 
of Henry IV., who united A. to Pr. Crown. 

ALBRIGHT, JACOB (1769-1808), Amer. preacher, 
of German descent ; founder of dissenting sect known 
as^ New Methodists.’ 

ALBRUN PASS (46° 22' N., 8° 16' E.), Alpine 
bridle path (7907 ft.), by Binn and Devero valleys 
from Switzerland into Italy. 

ALBUERA, LA (38° 44' N., 6° 46' W.), village, 


Spain ; Soult defeated by Anglo-Spanish foroo under 
Beresford, May 16, 1811. 

ALBUFERA DB VALENCIA (39° 19' N.. 0° 18' W.), 
la^n, Spain; British dofeatea (1812) by Snohet, 
who was or. Duke of A. 

ALBUGO, see Ledooma. 

ALBULA PASS (46° 36' N., 9° 47' E.), pass and 
railway, Switzerland. 

ALBUMAZAR, Abu Maasohak (805-86), promin- 
ent Arab astrologer, flourished at Bagdad. 

ALBUMIN, term for very complex organic com- 
pounds containing carbon, hy^ogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and sulphur varying within certain limits of 

er^ntage and possiblv conforming to the formula 
Albumins are formed in 
plants, espeoially in seeds, from simple compounds, 
and form an essential part of the animal organism. 
The white of egg (albumen) is a well-known a. The 
a. solutions are oharaoterised by rotating the plane 
of polarised light, and they are colloids, i.e. do not 
diffuse throng animal or vegetable membranes. 
Many coagulate on being boiled with water or treated 
with certain acids. The following outline of classifica- 
tion is convenient. 1. A. proper : ogg-a., milk-a., 
serum-a., globulins, plant-globulins, myosin, 
fibrinogen, nucloo-a., oaseins, vitellins, histones, 
protamins. 2. Transformation products : acid a., 
alkali albuminates, halogen a., albumoses, peptone. 
3. Proteids : nucleo-proteids, hnmoglobin, glyoo- 
proteid. 4. Albuminoids : oollagon, keratin, 

elastin, fibroin, spon^, amyloid, albumoid, and 
colouring matters derived from a. (e.g. melanins). 
The synthesis of a’s is one of the most interesting 
problems of physiological chom., and has attracted 
many workers, Cohnheim, Kossel, E. Fischer being a 
few of the more prominent investigators. 

ALBUMINURIA (med.), presence of albumen in 
the urine, ooourring as a symptom of kidnev disease, 
or in healthy persons as the result of alouminous 
diet, or over-exertion. See Bright’s Dishasb. 

ALBUNOL (36° 46' N., 3° 11' W.), town, Granada, 
Spain ; wine. 

ALBUQUERQUE.— (1) (36° 6' N., 106° 40' W.) 
Town, New Mexico ; univ. ; railway oentre. Pop. 
(1910) 11,020. (2) Town, Badajos, Spain. Pop. 9000. 

ALBUQUERQUE, ALPHONSO D^ THE Great 
(1453-1615), Portug. explorer ; sent in charge of 
expeditions to India, Persian Gulf, and Malabar ; 
captured Qoa (1510), and Malacca; established 
Portug. power in India ; revered by natives, bub 
recalled through jealous rivals, and d. of broken 
heart. 

ALBURNUM, Sapwood, Splintwood, young 
wood of dicotyledonous trees, outside of the duramen 
or heartwood. 

ALBURT (30° 4' 8 ., 146° 67' E.), town. New South 
Wales ; agricultural and sheep-breeding oentre. Pop. 
(1910) 7000. 

ALCAUS OP MYTILENE (600 B.O.). Gk. lyrical 
poet of great fame ; wrote love-songs, martial lyrics, 
and hymns to the gods ; contemporary of Sappho ; 
imitated by Horace ; only fragments of his works 
extant. 

ALCAICS, verse in measure named from Alossus, 
Gk. lyric poet of Mitylene (fl. c. 600 b.o.), formed thus — 

ALCALA, thirteen towns, Spain : — Most famous is 
Aloala de Henares (40° 29' N., 3° 18' W.), near 
Madrid ; birthplace of Cervantes ; had famous Um‘v. 
removed to Madrid, 1836. Pop. 9000. — Aloala de loa 
Gaaules, Cadiz (36° 28' N., 6° 40' W.). Pop. 8877.— 
Aloala de Guadaira, Sevilla (37° 21' N., 5^61' W.)- 
Pop. 8198. — Aloala del Juoar, Albaoete (39° 9' N*, 1* 
26' W.). Pop. 2068. — Aloala de Ghlabert (40° 17' N., 
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O’^ld'EA Pop. 6293.-*A1 oaU la Raal (37^ 28' N., 
3 ^ 66' W.). Alfonso XL oajptnred fortress from 
Moors ; hence name, the * Royal Castle.* Pop. 
16,973.— AloaU del Rio (37* 30' N., 6* 67' W.), or 
Guadalquivir. Pop. 3006. — Aloala de la Selva, in 
Teruel. Pop. 1490. — Aloala de la Vegra, in Cuenca. 
Pop. 712.— Aloala de Gurrea, in Huosca. Pop. 632. 
— Aloala del Obispo, in Huesca. Pop. 432. — Aloala 
del Ebro, in Saragossa. Pop. 388. — Aloala de Mon- 
oavo, in Saragossa. Pop. 307. 

ALGAMO (3V 69' N.. 12* 66' E.). town, Sicily. 
Pop. (1911) 61,798. 

ALCANIZ (41* r N.. 0* 7' W.), walled town. 
Teruel. Spain. 

ALCANTARA (39* 43' N., 0* 62' W.), town, Spain ; 
has Rom. bridge. — Order ol A. (religious and military), 
established 1156. for defence against Moors; several 
times suppressed and revived. (2) (2° 20' S., 44® 20' W.). 
seaport, Brazil. 

ALCARAZ (38® 40' N., 2® 35' W.), range of moun- 
tains, Spain ; loftiest peak, Sierro de A. (6900 ft.). 

ALCARRIA, LA (40® 60' N., 2® 30' W.). fertile 
tract of land. Guadaljara, Spain. 

ALCAUDETE (37® 37' N., 4® 10' W.), town, Jaen. 
Spain ; dried fruits. 

ALCAVALA. extortionate tax imposed in Spain, 
up to period of Napo1eon*8 invasion, upon all raw or 
manufactured goods, amounting to 14 % on market 
price, and operative each time the property changed 
hands. 

ALCAZAR, name of Moorish palaces in Spain. 

ALCAZAR DE SAN JUAN (39®23'N., 3® U' W.), 
town, Spain ; soap manufactures. Pop. 11,499. 

ALGEDO, the kingfisher (q.v.). 

ALGE8TER (62® 13' N., 1® 61' W.). town. War- 
wickshire ; site of Rom. camp. Pop. (1911) 7314. 

ALGESTER, FREDERICK BEAUCHAMP 
PAGET SEYMOUR, Baron (1821-96), Eng. 
admiral ; commander at bombardment of Alex- 
andria, for which service was raised to peerage ; died 
unmarried, and title became extinct. 

ALGESTIS, Alcestb (classical myth.), wife of 
Admotus, who gave herself up to death to save husband ; 
brought back from lower world by Hercules ; subject 
of tragedy by Euripides (^.v.). 

ALCHEMY was the forerunner of chemistry, 
much in the same way as astrology preceded astronomy. 
The alchemists undertook the quest for the *phil* 
osopher's stone * with which they hoped to convert 
the baser metals into gold and silver, the * alkahest ’ 
or universal solvent, and the * elixir vitse ’ by which 
life might bo prolonged. The ‘ magisterium * was 
sought mr after the action of various drugs had been 
investigated, and was supposed to cure all diseases. 
A. flourished in the Middle Ages, and, based on the 
work of Hermes Trismegistus and <3eber, was eagerly 
pursued by Albertus ^gnus, Lxilly, Roger Bacon, 
raraoelsus, and many others ; and modem ohem. is 
indebted to them for many discoveries and ideas. 
Perhaps the recent researches in radioactivity and 
the growing conviction of the unity of matter will, in 
a sense, make some of the dreams of the alchemists 
come true. 

ALGIBIADES (c. 460-404 B.O.), Athenian states- 
man and general ; most brilliant figure of age of 
Pericles, whose nephew he was ; of high birth, great 
weidth, every personal and mental distinction. A. led 
anti-Lacedsemonian party ; commanded expedition 
against Sicily; recalled and impeached for alleged 
mutilation of statues of Hermes ; fled to Sparta and 
proved dangerous enemy to Athens ; Spartans became 
jealous ; fled to Persian satrap Tissapheraes ; later won 
great victories over both Persians and Spartans; 
captured Gyzious, C!ha]cedon, and Byzantium for 
Athens; invited to return, 407, but speedily super- 
seded ; murdered in Phrygia. 

ALGZDEB (olassioal myth.), descendant of Alonus; 
designation of Hercules* 

ALCXNDUB, Al-Kxkdi (fl. IX. cent.), Arab, phfl- 
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osopher; comment aior on Aristotle; reputed founder 
of Arab, philosophy. 

ALGXNOUB (classical myth.), king of Phicoclans; 
f. of Nausicaa ; host of shipwrecked Odysseus. 

ALCIPHRON (11. cent. B.o.), Gk. rhetorician and 
brilliant epistle writer. 

ALCIRA (39® 8' N., 0® 26' W.), town, Spain; pro- 
duces silk. Pop. 20,572. 

ALCMJEON(Ok. myth.).— (1) Went mad after mur- 
dering his mother, Eriphyle (^.t;.); killed in attempting 
to secure fatal necklace of Harmonia for his second wife, 
Callirrhoe. (2) Son of Syllus, pandson of Nestor ; 
who left Messenia when the Heraclides conquered 
Peloponnesus, and founded at Athens the Alcmaion- 
ld«, a family who wore prominent at time of Pelopon- 
nesian War, of which Pericles and Aloibiades were 
members. 

ALCMJEON (VI. cent. B.o.), Gk. philosopher, 
anatomist, and physiologist. 

ALCMAN, Alomjbon (fi. YU. cent. B.O.), Gk. 
poet ; Lydian slave ; onfranohised and liv^ at 
Sparta ; fragments of lyrics alone remain ; first poet, 
it is said, to sing of love ; inventor of ohoral ode ; 
hence term Alcmanian, applied in Greece to lyric verse. 

ALCMENA (classical myth.), wife of Amphitryon 
and mother by Zeus of Hercules. 

ALCOBACA (39® 32' N., 8® 58' W.), town, Portugal ; 
famous old Cistercian convent. 

ALCOCK, JOHN (d. 1500), Eng. scholar; dean 
of Westminster (1461); ambassador to Castile 
(1470) ; and successively bp. of Rochester, Worcester, 
and Ely ; twice Lord Chancellor ; founder of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 

ALCOCK, SIR RUTHERFORD (1809-97), Eng. 
doctor and diplomatist ; surgeon during Carlist War 
(1836) ; afterwards did valuable consular work in 
China and Japan. 

ALCOFORADO, MARIANNA (1640-1723), 
Franciscan nun ; b. Beja, Portugal ; famous as 
writer of passionate Ltii&r$ of a Portuguese Nun 
(translated into Eng. by Edgar Prestage), addressed 
to her betra5rer. 

ALCOHOLISM, see Txmfbbanob. 

ALCOHOLS, a group of organic compounds con- 
sisting of a hydrocarbon radical or group combined 
with one or more hydroxyl groups. According to 
the number of hydroxyl (a noup consisting of an 
atom of oxygen and one of hydrogen— HO) groups 
present, monatomic, diatomic, triatomio, ete., a. 
may be distinguished, e,g. ordinary a. (ethyl a. 
CH,CH,OH). glycol (ethylene alcohol CHjOH.CH,OH). 
glycerin (glycerol CHjOH.CHOH.CH^OH). Primary 
a's contain the group CH3OH, and are oxidised to 
form a corresponding aldehyde or acid with the same 
number of carbon atoms. Secondary a*8 contain the 
group CHOH combined with two hydrocarbon 
radicals, and form ketones on oxidation and acids 
with a ler^sor number of carbon atoms on further 
oxidation. Tertiar;^ a*s are oharaoterised by the 
group C.OH combined with three hydrocarbon 
radicals, and yield simpler oompoimds on oxidation* 

* Spirits of wine * or ethyl alcohol is a colourless, 
mobile, infiammable liquid, B.P* 78®, M.P. 112®, 
S.G. ’79, and is formed by the fermentation of 
saccharine liquids, the raw materials being grapes, 
barley and other cereals, potatoes, molasses, sugar, 
honey, apples, cherries, etc. It is used in beverages, 
in med., and for industrial purposes as a solvent or 
as fuel. In the latter case it is * denaturised,* to 
avoid the hig^ excise duty, by different a^nts 
according to tne purpose for which it is required, 
methyl a. and pyriaine being most commonly applied. 
Absolute a. contains only 1 % of water* 

The physiological effects of a. on animal organisms 
are mainly depressant after a period of stimiflation, 
and toxic effects appear when a. is taken in laige 
quantities, oausinff diseases of stomach, liver, kidneys, 
heart, blood-vess^, and nervous system. As regera 
the hereditary oonsequenoes of ohronio aloohoUsih 
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it may be said that alooholism is in most oases not 
80 mnoh the cause as the effect of a disordered nervous 
system. — Alcobolometry, estimation of amount of a. 
in liquid either by Hydbometbb {q,v.) when a. diluted 
by water only, or in other cases by distilling it off. 

AX,CORAN, see Koran. 

ALCOTT, AMOS BRONSON (1799-1888), 
Amer. educationalist ; was associated much with 
Emerson, and lectured on Transcendentalism ; author 
of TabUU (1868), Concord Days (1872), and other 
books. 

ALCOTT, LOUISA MAY (1832-88), Amer. 
authoress; popular writer for girls, her best- known books 
being LitUt Women and Little Men ; dau. of above. 

ALGOY (38® 42' N., 0® 26' W.). town, Spain; 
manufactures linen, paper. Pop. (1910) 34,000. 

ALCUIN (b. 735), Eng. ecclesiastic and scholar ; b. 
York ; spent much time at court of Charlemagne, 
in whose realm he spread civilisation and learning ; 
presided over famous school and abbey of St. Martin 
at Tours. A wrote numerous graceful letters, several 
poems, and some theological treatises. 

Gaskoin, Alenin : his Life and his Work (London, 
1903). 

ALC YON ARIA, see Anthozoa. 

ALCYONE, Halotonb (classical myth.), dau. of 
ASolus, who on her husband’s death by drowning 
threw herself into sea and was changed, with him, 
into a kingflsher (halcyons). The birds are thought 
to calm the sea during the (‘ halcyon ’) days of their 
nesting. 

ALDABRA (9® 30' S., 46® 20' E.), Brit, islands, 
Ind, Ocean ; part of Seychelles colony. Grande 
Terre or South Island is largest, noted for giant 
tortoises, Crustacea, and rare birds ; chief industry, 
fishing. Pop. 127. 

ALDAN (68® 30' N., 130® E.), navigable river, 
Siberia. 

ALDBOROUGH (53® 60' N., 0® 6' W.), village, 
Yorkshire ; Roman remains. Pop. 1839. 

ALDEBARAN, a Tauri, red first- magnitude star 
having a brilliancy 27 times that of the sun, brightest 
star in the Hyades. 

ALDEBURGH (52® 10' N., 1* 36' E,), town, 
Suffolk ; Crabbe’s birthplace. Pop. 2374. 

ALDEGREVER, HEINRICH, Aldkquaf (1602-58), 
Ger. artist and engraver ; school of Diirer ; ranks high 
among * Little Masters.* 

ALDEHYDES, organic compounds of the general 
formula R.CHO, in vmich R is an aryl or alkyl (g.v.), 
derived from alcohols by oxidation, and yielding acids 
when oxidised themselves, e.g. methyl alcohol 
(CHjOH) yields formaldehyde (H.CHO) which may 
be oxidised to formic acid (H.COOH). 

ALDEIA GALLEGA (38® 42' N., 8® 56' W.), 
small town, Portugal ; mineral springs. 

ALDEN, JOHN (d. 1687), Amer. settler; sailed 
in Mayflower (1620); romance of his life told in 
LongfeUow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish. 

ALDER {Alnus)f genus of shrubs or trees of the 
order Betulacese, growing in moist places, often 
in thickets, in the N. temperate zone and W. South 
America. The wood is used by turners, and, owing 
to its durability imder water, for piles in building 
{e.g. in Venice and Amsterdam), and the bark in 
tanning and dyeing. 

ALDER-FLY {Sialidce), neuropterous {i.e. with 
net-veined wings) insects related to the ant-lions, 
with aquatic larve. 

ALDERMAN (A.S. Ealdorman), literally, 'older 
man ’ ; hence counsellor and magistrate ; in modem 
il^gland, municipal officer advanced from ranks of 
city- or town-oouncillors ; the Soot, equivalent is 
‘ BaiUe.’ 

ALDERNEY (49® 43' N., 2® 10' W.), most northerly 
of Channel Islands {q.v.); area, 1962 acres; coast 
outlined by rocks and reefs; ‘Caskets* especially 
dangerous in bad weather ; Race of A. separates 
island from Normandy ; surface is level tableland ; 


vegetables, grain ; once famous breed of cattle ; 
capital, the picturesque town St. Anne; harbour at 
Braye. Pop. c. 2000. 

ALDERSHOT (51® 14' N., 0® 46' W.), urban 
district, Hampsh^. Camp established, 1856 ; 
ment building erected, 1881 ; reconstruction 
I, 1890. Marlborough Lines have field artillery 
and five infantry barraolb ; Stanhope Lines, Royal 
Engineers, Army Service Corps, and five infantry 
barracks. Pop. (1911) 36,175. 

ALDHELM, Ealdman (c. 640-709), bp. of Sher- 
borne ; studied under Hadrian, abbot of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, and became one of most 
learned men in England ; wrote Latin verse and 
said to have known Gk. and Hebrew ; abbot of 
Malmesbury, 676 ; bp. of newly created see of Sherborne, 
706 ; his Latin works preserved, but his Old Eng. 
poetry has perished. 

Wildman, Life of St. Eaddhdm (1906). 

ALDINE PRESS, see Manuzio. 

ALDINI, GIOVANNI (1762-1834), Ital. physicist, 
nephew of L. Galvani ; imdertook researches in 
galvanism and introduced improvements in life- 
saving appliances and lighthouses. 

ALDOBRANDINI, 8ILVESTRO (1499-1668), 
Ital. jurist belonging to famous Florentine 'farai^. 
His 8. Ipfolito reigned as Pope Clement VIII. 
(1592-1605). Clement’s nephew Pibtbo (1672-1621) 
became cardinal and owned the villa whither was 
taken the antique fresco, discovered in Rome, 1606, 
and called the Aldobrandinish Wedding. 

ALDRED, or Ealdrbd (d. 1069), Eng. ecclesiastic; 
made bp. of Worcester (1044); abp. of York (1060), 
crownea William the Conqueror; first Eng. bp. to 
make pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

ALDRICH, HENRY (1647-1710), Eng. theologian, 
wit, philosopher, musician, and architect ; Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford Univ. (1692); his Compendium 
Artis Logicos was used in Oxford until recent 
times. 

ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY (1836-1907), 
Amer. novelist and poet ; editor Atlantic Monthly 
(1881-90); author of Prudence Palfrey (1874), 
Queen of Sheba (1877), The Stillwater Tragedy (1880), 
and others ; also several volumes of verse. 

ALDRIDGE, IRA (1805-67), negro tragedian; 
took Shakespearian rdles, especially Oth^o, in 
London and abroad. 

ALDRINGER, JOHANN, COUNT VON, or 

ALDRiNaBN (1588-1634), Austrian commander; per- 
formed brilliant service under Tilly and Wallenstein ; 
killed at defence of Landshut. 

ALDROVANDI, ULISSE (1622-1605), Ital. 
naturalist, prof, of philosophy and med. at Bologna, 
where he founded a botanical garden. He compiled 
an interesting work which was to include the entire 
zoological knowledge of his time, and was also the 
author of botanical and pharmacological treatises. 

ALDUS MANUTIUS, see Manuzio. 

ALE, fermented malt liquor; term now usually 
applied to a beer brewed by the surface fermentation 
process. See Bbbwino. 

ALEANDER, HIERONYMUS (1480-1542), Ital. 
cardinal ; sometime librarian of Vatican ; one of 
Luther’s fiercest opponents. 

ALEARDI, ALEARDO, Count (1812-78), patriotic 
Ital. poet ; author of Ameddo da Rocca (18^) ; LeUere 
a Maria (1848). 

ALEATORY CONTRACTS (Lat. aleaJtar, a 
gambler), include bets, wagers, bottomry, insurance, 
and others depend!^ on an uncertain event. 

ALE- CONNER, old English official, appointed by 
Court leet, whose duty it was to examine all ales and 
beers offered for public consumption. 

ALECS ANDRI, VASILE, Alexandbi (1821-90), 
Rumanian poet and statesman ; wrote and adapted 
several plays, and pub. volumes of original verse; 
popularised Rumanian folk-songs; Minister, Foreign 
Affairs (1869) ; Minister to France (1885). 
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ALECTO (olassioal myth.), one of Erinyes {q.v.) oi 
Furies. 

ALEMAN, MATEO (b. 1547), Span, novelist 
author of picaresque novel, Ouzman ds Alfarachs (1599). 

ALEMANNI, Alamakni, Latinised form of name 
assumed by Teutonic horde formed from various 
tribes (All-men ) ; began to encroach on Korn, 
empire, IIL cent. ad. ; Caracalla opposed them on 
Maine, 211 ; forced south by Burundians and made 
permanent settlement in S.E. Gaul in IV. cent. ; 
defeated by dovia, 496 ; formed into Frankish duchy 
Alemannia ; one of their tribes, the Suovi, gave name 
to Swabia; from these invaders French called all 
Glermans AUzmands, 

ALEMBERT, JEAN LE ROND D* (1717-83), 
Fr. philosopher and mathematician ; b. Paris ; s. of 
Chevalier Destouohes and Madame de Tencin ; brought 
up as a foundling, afterwards successively studied 
theoL, law, and med., but then devoted himself whoUy 
to math’s. He published researches on the integral cal- 
oulus, on the eqi^brium and the motion of fluids, on the 
nutation of the axis of the earth, and other physical 
problems. After having been associated with Diderot 
m the compilation of the Didionnain Encyelopidique ho 
published several literary and philosophical works. He 
acquired great fame during his lifetime, and was noted 
for his simple, generous, and independent character. 
He declinea magnificent offers from Frederick the 
Great and Catherine of Russia of positions in Berlin 
and St. Petersburg, preferring to work for the Academy 
in his native city. 

ALEMBIC, glass or metal apparatus formerly used 
by chemists in distillation ; in a stricter sense the 
cap receivinj^ tho vapour and connected by a tube 
with the receiving vessel. 

ALEMTEJO (38* 25' N., 7* 60' W.), old province, 
Portugal ; crossed by several low mountain chains ; 
chief rivers, Tagus, Guadiana; largest towns, Elvas, 
Evora; produces olive oil; medicinal springs. Pop. 
416,000. 

ALENgON (48* 25' N., 0* 5' E.), town, Ome, 
France ; gave name to famous point or lace. Pop. 
14,378. 

ALENgON, GOUNTSHIP AND DUKEDOM OF, 

title derived from the family of Yves, Lord of Bellesme, 
who in X. cent, held town of A., and was subsecmently 
borne by various members of the house of Valois, 
including Charles of V., killed at Creoy (1346) ; John 
rV., who fell at Agincourt (1416) ; John V., the comrade 
of Joan of Arc (1409-76); Charles IV., who m. Mar- 
guerite of Valois, sister of Francis I. (d. 1625) ; Francis, 

B. of Henry IL (1554-84), who became Duke of Anjou. 
In later times the title has been held by Ferdinand 
of Orleans, grandson of Louis-Philippe. 

ALENIO, GIULIO (1682-1649), Ital. Jesuit 
missionary ; spent thirty years in China, where ho 
died ; wrote Jjife o/ Christ in Chinese, wl^ch is still 
used. 

ALEPPO (36® 30' N., 37® E.), vilayet, Asiatic 
Turkey ; fertile plains ; seaport, Alezandrotta. Pop. 
c. 1,500,000.— Aleppo (36® 12' N., 37® 7' E.), capital of 
above ; very important trade centre before discovery 
of sea-route to India ; conquered by Saracens, 638 
AD. ; taken by Saladin, 1183; subsequently by Mame- 
lukes; conquered by Turks, 1517; suffered earthquakes, 
1170, 1822; plague, 1827, cholera, 1832. Manufactures 
carpet^ leatner goods, silk, cotton, and woollen 
materials ; produces cereals, fruit. Pop. c. 200,000. 

ALESHXX (46® 36' N., 32® 46' E.), town, on Dnieper, 
Russia; fruit, fisheries. 

ALE8ZA (47® 32' N., 4® 30' E.), hiU, France; 
modem, Alise Ste Reine. See Julius C.«9ae. 

ALESXUS, ALEXANDER (1500-65), Soot, 
preacher ; b. Eduiburgh ; converted to Protestant- 
ism by Patrick Hamilton ; imprisoned and found 
guilty of heresy, but escaped to Germany where ho 
met Melanohthon and Luther and oast in his lot with 
tho Reformers; prof, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder and 
Leipsig. 


ALESSANDRIA.— ( 1) (44® 54' N., 8® 39' E.) Cathed- 
ral town, fortress, and railway centre, Italy ; called 
after Pope Alexander III. ; near field of Marengo, 
Pop. (1911) 76,000. (2) Province, N. Italy. Pop. 
807 000. 

ALESSI, GALEAZZO (1612-72), Ital. architect; 
designed palaces in Genoa, parts of Escurial, etc. 

ALETHIOLOGY, the science which treats of 
truth and error. 

ALETSCHHORN (46® 29' N., 8® E.), second 
highest point (13,720 ft.), Bernese Alps; overlooks 
Aletsch glacier, greatest glacier in Europe. 

ALEURITES, genus of Eastern and Polynesian 
trees, order Euphorbiaceas, cultivated for its fruit, 
which 3 neld 8 seeds rich in oil, used for candle-making 
and varnishes. 

ALEURONE, albuminoid grains found in ripe 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS (62° N., 176® E.), long series 
of islands. Pacific ; extend over 1000 miles towards 
Kamchatka from Alaska Peninsula ; many are 
volcanic ; largest Unimak, has two volcanoes ; 
principal industries, fishing, hunting, sealing ; 
Unalaska is sealing and whaling centre ; dis- 
covered by Russ, explorers, Chirikov and Bering, 
1741. Inhabitants (Aleuts) are of Eskimo origin ; 
peace-abiding; converted to Gk. Church. Pop. c. 
2000. 

ALE WIFE (or Gaspereau), a fish of herring family, 
frequenting N. Amer. coast rivers. 

ALEXANDER (1461-1506), King of Poland ; s. of 
Casimir IV. ; owing to his poverty was unable to 
resist incursions of Tartars who overran Poland 
during his reign. 

ALEXANDER, name of eight Popes. 

Alexander II., Pope (1061-73) ; deposed by Council 
of Mantua. Alkxandbb III., Pope (1 169-81) ; antago^ 
nist of Frederick Barbarossa ; presided at Lateran Coun- 
cil, 1 1 79, which decreed a t wo- tnirds majority of cardinals 
requisite for papal elections ; very powerful in the 
Europe of his day. Alexander IV., Pope (1254-61); 
tried to reconcile Eastern and Western Churohes. 
Alexander V., Pope (1409-10); elected by Council 
of Pisa, a scholar and theologian. Alexander VL 
(Rodrigo Bor^), Pope (1431-1503) ; nephew of 
Calixtus III. He was early promoted in the Church, 
and showed signs of worlaliness and immorality. 
He won his election by bribery, and during ms 
pontificate his one great aim was to provide nand- 
somely for his natural ■ children ; the best known of 
these were Giovanni, Duke of Gandia, Cesare and 
Lucrezia Borgia. The Duke of Gandia was murdered, 
probably by his bro. Cesare, who was made gov. of 
the Papal States. A. lived an utterly worlmy life 
and has a worse reputation than any other Pope, and 
was very bad, even judged by the standard of a corrupt 
age. Aijbxandxr VIII., Pope (1689-91); refused to 
recognise liberties of the Galilean Church. 

ALEXANDER ARCHIPELAGO (56® N., 133® 
W.), islands (over IKK)) stretching along coast, Brit. 
Columbia. 

ALEXANDER I. (1078-1124), King of Scotland; 
s. of Malcolm Canmore and St. Margaret; founded 
abbeys of Scone and Inchcolm. 

ALEXANDER IL (1198-1249), King of Scotland; 
suco. f., William the lion ; commenced warlike omra- 
tions amnst Norsemen, to whom the Western Isles 
were subject ; a good and wise king. 

ALEXANDER III. (1241-85), King of Scotland; 

8. of above ; renewed hostilities against King Haakon, 
whom he defeated in a sea-fight at Largs. Finally 
the Western Isles and Isle of Man were ceded to 
Scotland, Orkney and Shetland still being held by 
Norsemen ; gave Scotland unprecedented peace and 
prosperity. 

ALEXANDER I. (1777-1825), Tsar of Russia; 

8. of Paul I. who was murdered (1801). He oom- 
menoed his reimx with the warmest desire to promote 
his people’s wefiare, and to improve the administration 
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ol BuMia. Napoleon made eirenuoim efforts to 
seonxe A. *8 friendship and adherence, and dazzled 
him with extravagant promises. But their amiable 
relations gradually changed to a settled hatred which 
oulminated in Napoleon undertaking the disastrous 
invasion of Bussia, the final downfall of the Fr. 
Emperor leaving A. the most powerful European 
sovereign. The orilliant jiromise of the Tsar’s youth 
with regard to his country’s internal progress was 
not realised, for he left an administration of veiled 
tyranny ; a disaffected army ; a worthless educational 
system ; and an exhausted treasury. At the same 
time it should be stated that A. had many attractive 
personal qualities which served to render him very 
popular. 

ALEXANDER II. (1818-81), Ttar of Russia; s. 
of Nicholas I. ; nephew of Alexander I. ; m. Princess 
Marie of Hesse (1841); suoo. 1855, during progress of 
Crimean War ; emancipated 23,000,000 serfs, 1861 ; 
extended Russian Empire in Central Asia and the 
Caucasus ; waged war on Turkey on behalf of Slavs, 
1877-78 ; much of latter part of his reign was taken 
up with efforts to suppress the revolutionary party ; 
assassinated by bombs (March 13). 

ALEXANDER III. (1845-94), Tsar of Russia; 
B. of Alexander II. ; m. I^inoess Dagmar of Denmark, 
1866; spent most of life in seclusion of palace; 
favoured reactionary policy in internal affairs ; culti- 
vated ^endship of IVanoe. 

ALEXANDER I. (342 B.O.), King of Epirus; bro. 
of Olympias, Alexander the Great’s mother ; m. 
Cleopatra, Phih’p of Macedon’a dau. 

ALEXANDER (IH.) THE GREAT (356-323 B.C.), 
King of Macedon ; s. of Philip II. of Macedon, and 
Olympias, sister of Alexander 1. of Epirus. Educated 
under the direction of Aristotle, he was left in charge 
ol the kingdom at the age of sixteen when his f. 
advanced affainst Byzantium. During this period 
he displayea remarkable courage when leading the 
charge wnich broke the Sacred Band of Thebans 
at Charonea (338). Two years later Philip was 
assassinated, and A. succeeded to the throne. His first 
business was to put down risings of the Illyrians and 
Tribalhans, but scarcely had order been restored when 
news came that the Thebans had taken up arms, 
and that the Athenians were about to join them. 
A. then, by a rapid march, took the Thebans by 
surprise, conquered and razed their city, sparing only 
the house which had been occupied by the poet 
Pindar. Many thousands of the inhabitants were 
slain, and 30,900 sold into slavery. This severity 
reduced Greece to obedience. 

The king next prepared for a war against Persia ; 
crossed the Hellespont (334) with 35,000 men, and won a 
brilliant victory over the Persians at the river Oranicus. 
As a consequence many of the cities of Asia Minor 
opened their gates to the victor, though some of 
the fortresses made a brave show of resistance, and 
it was during this campaign that A. severed the 
* Gordian knot’ (g.v.), which, it was fabled, could 
only be done by the conqueror of Asia. He next 
marched against the army of Darius, whom he com- 
pletely overthrew at Issue (333), when the immense 
treasures of the Persian, as well as the family of 
Darius, fell into his hands, though the leader himself 
escaped. A. next subdued the principal cities of 
Syria ; marched victoriously through Palestine ; 
overran Egypt, and founded the city of Alexandria 
(331). Marching through the Libyan desert to 
consult the oracle of Ammon, he was hailed by the 
priest as the offspring of Zeus. Inspired with this 
thoi^ht of invincibility he again marched against 
Darius, whom he routed at Arhelay though far out- 
numbered by the Persians. Darius escaped, but Baby- 
lon and Susa surrendered their vast treasures to the 
conqueror, who soon afterwards marched triumphantly 
into Ptersepolis, the Persian capital. A.’8 next great 
undertaking was the invasion of India (326), when, 
having conquered the Punjab, he was compelled 


to return to Persia through a spirit of unrest which 
had taken hold of his troops. During one of the 
battles in India the king’s famous charger, Bucephalus 
{q.v.)y was killed. Upon his return to Babylon A. 
was suddenly smitten with fever, dying in eleven 
days, in his thirty-second year. He was buried in a 
golden coffin at Alexancuria, and received divine 
honours. Great as were most of the actions of A., 
he appears to have become intoxicated with success, 
and foil into habits of debauchery. In one of his 
drunken fits he set fire to and destroyed Persepolis at 
the bidding of one of his courtesans. 

Wheeler, Life (1900) ; Mahaffy, A.’s Empire (1887). 

ALEXANDER OP BATTENBERO (1857-93), 
Ist Prince of Bulgaria (elected, 1879) ; 2nd s. of Prince 
Alexander of Hesse, and nephew of Tsar Alexander EL ; 
was deposed (1886) and handed over to Russian 
authorities, but was recalled, and voluntarily resigned 
immediately afterwards. 

ALEXANDER I., Obsbnovioh (1876-1903), King 
of Servia; suoo. his f.. King Milan, who abdicated, 
1889 ; A. and Queen Ihnga were murdered in palace, 
June 11. 

ALEXANDER, ARCHIBALD (1772-1851), Amer. 
Presbyterian preacher and author ; first prof, of Theol. 
at Princeton ; wrote Brief Outline of the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion (1825), which has passed 
through many editions. 

ALEXANDER, BOYD (1873-1910), Eng. explorer, 
killed in CJentral Africa. 

ALEXANDER, SIR GEORGE (1868- ), Eng 

actor ; family name, Samson ; first appearance, 1879 ; 
knighted, 1911. 

ALEXANDER, SIR JAMES EDWARD (1803-86), 
Brit, general and traveller ; served in Africa, Canada, 
Crimea, and Maori War ; wrote numerous books of 

ALEXANDER, JOHN, CuZA (1820-73), Prince of 
Rumania, 1861 ; dethroned, 1866. 

ALEXANDER NEVSKY, ST. (1220-63), Grand- 
Duke of Vladimir ; defeated Swedes on banks 
of Neva, 1240 ; devoted his whole life to service of 
Russia and Russian Church, for which he was 
canonised. 

ALEXANDER SEVERUS (222-36 A.D.), Rom. 
Emperor ; Syrian prince by birth ; proclaimed 
Emperor at fourteen by the Preetorians, after murder 
of Heliogabalus ; dominaUd by his mother, Julia 
Mamssa, and others ; slain in Qaul by mutinous troops ; 
possessed many excellent qualities as emperor. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM (1824-1911), late Prot. 
abp. of Armagh and primate of all Ireland ; also well 
known as a poet, being author of St. Augustine's 
Holiday and Other Poems (1887). His wife was a noted 
hymn writer. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM LINDSAY (1808-84), 
Soot. Congregational preacher and Biblical scholar. 

ALEXANDER OF APHRODI81AS (IL cent. A.D.), 
celebrated Qk. commentator on Aristotle ; opposed 
the doctrine of immortality. 

ALEXANDER OF HALES, * DocrroR Irrbfbaqa- 
BiLis ’ (Xin. cent.), Eng. Franciscan theologian ; wrote 
Summa Univerace Th^logios, which was extensively 
used as a manual of religious instruction. 

ALEXANDERS, Alisandbb {Smymium OUisa^ 
trum)t Euroman herbaceous umbelliferous plant 
sometimes cultivated and used as celery; the name 
is applied to Thaspium aureum in U.S.A. 

ALEXANDRA (30® 20' S., 30® 30' E.), division, 
S.E. coast. Natal Pop. 63,000 (1300 white). 

ALEXANDRA NILE, Kaoicra (1® 8., 32® E.), 
headstream of Nile, navigable 70 miles. 

ALEXANDRA, QUEEN (1844- ), eldest dau. of 
Christian IX. of Denmark, wife of Edward VIL 
(m. 1863), and mother of George V. 

ALEXANDRETTA, ISSANDRRUK (36* 3i' N., 
36® 10' E.), town, North Syria ; port for Aleppo. Pop. 
c. 10,000. ^ r rr- r- 

ALEXANDRX, VA0ZLE, see AliOSAKDBL 
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ALEXANDRIA (3r 12' N., 29* 64' E.), seaport, 
Bgyv- Modem city is built on peninsula between 
BdSditerranean and Lake Mareotis, and on isthmus 
joining Pharos (g.v.) to mainland; fine harbour; 
floating dook ; graving dock (opened, 1905) ; torpedo 
station ; to 8. are Pompey’s Pillar, catacombs cut out of 
bills, and Arab cemetery ; well provided with railway 
and telegraphic communications ; exports raw cotton, 

, sugar, etc . ; imports coal, textiles, machinery, 
city consisted of I^rucheum (Qk. quarter) in E., 
Bhacous (Egyptian quarter) in W., and Jews* quarter 
in N.E. In first were Museum with famous library, 
royal resi^noe, Cleopatra’s needles, Ptolemaic palaces, 
Poseideion ; in second were Pompey’s Pillar, Serapeum, 
Necropolis. 

Hlalovy. — Founded by Alexander the Great, 
332 B.c. ; became gr^t intellectual and commercial 
centre under Ptolemies; taken by Julius Caesar, 
48 B.O. ; suffered persecution under Caraealla, 215 
a.d. ; taken by ^rsians, 616 ; by Arabs under 
Amr, 640 ; twice taken by Greeks ; retaken by 
Amr, who destroyed fortifications ; city henceforth 
declined ; taken by Turks, 1617, under whose mis- 
rule further decayed ; prosperity revived under 
Mehemet AH, in XIX. cent. ; taken by Napoleon, 
1798 ; by British, 1801 ; bombarded by British during 
Arabi Pasha’s re^llion, 1882. Pop. 332,246. 

Alexandrian Bcliool, name given to that later 
phase of Gk. cultture whose centre was at Alex- 
andria, which lasted from IV. cent. b.o. to the Muham- 
madan conquest of Egypt in the VII. cent. a.d. 
The best days of Hellenic civilisation were over, and 
the spirit of freshness had gone out of Gk. life, but 
there was still an * afterglow.^ The Alexandrians were 
learned rather than original. Most of their work 
was philosophical or religious ; there was a large 
Jewisn population in Alexandria, and Gk. philosophy 
and Jewish monotheism approached each other, 
meeting in Philo. Neoplatonism, an amalgam of 
Platonic, Stoic, and Oriental elements, was evolved, 
and through Origen and Clement of Alexandria in- 
fluenced Christian 'rheology. 

Kinsley, Alexandria ai\d the Schools; Bigg, Christian 
PlaiormU of Alexandria ; Kiepert, Zur Topographic des 
alien Alexandria (1872). 

The Alexandrian Libraries were formed by the 
Ptolemies in buildings known as Brueheum and 
Serapeum ; that in former said to have perished on 
occasion of Caesar’s attack, 47 ; latter destroyed by 
Theodosius, c, 389 a.d. 

ALEXANDRIA.— (1) (40* 14' N., 86* 40' W.) town, 
Indiana. Pop. (1910), 6096. (2) (31*20' N., 92*26' W.) 
town, Louisiana ; occupied by Union, 1863, 1864. Pop. 
(1910) 11,213. (3) (43* 66' N., 26* 20' E.) town, 

Rumania. Pop. 13,676. (4) (56* 69' N., 4* 36' W.) 
town, Dumbartonshire. Pop. c. 10,000. (6) (38* 47' N., 
77* 8' W.) town, Virginia; many XVIII. -cent, build- 
ings; manufactures fertiHsers, shoes, beer, bottles, 
leather ; occupied by Fedei^ists in Civil War. 
Pop. (1910) 16,329. 

ALEXANDRIA TROA8 (39* 46' N., 26* 10' E.), 
ancient town, Troad; ruined. 

ALEXANDRIAN CODEX, COBEX Albxakd- 
BINT78, copy of Gk. New Testament (almost complete) 
with 1 and 2 Clement; compiled in uncial senpt of 
V. cent. (Brit. Mus.). 

ALEXANDRINA, LAKE (35* 27' S., 139* 10' £.), 
S. AustraHa, at mouth of Murray River. 

ALEXANDRINE, Iambio Hexambtbb, verse of 
6 feet (with ciesura usuaUy after third foot). Named 
from metre used in 0. Fr. poems on Alexander the 
Great ; example : * f cj^, reas | dh, vH | tde, 

nought I o4n me | tereaVe.* 

AXESJLNDRX8TS, philosophers of Renaissance 
period who repudiated the possibility of immortality. 

AUUANDRITE, green gemstone, a variety of 
{q.v,), appearing red in transmitted or 
it, found in the Unds, also in Ceylon and 

Tasmania. 


ALBXANDRIYA (48* 40' N., 33* 20' B.), chief 
town, Kherson, Russia. 

ALEXANDROPOL (40* 47' N., 43* 46' B.), town, 
Transcaucasia. Pop. 32,735. 

ALEXANDROV (56* 30' N., 38* E.), manu- 
facturing town, Vladimir, Russia ; steel, cotton. Pop. 
7000. 

ALEXANDROVSK.— (1) (47* 49' N., 36* 7' E.) 
town, 8. Russia. Pop. 16,393. (2) (69* 10' N., 33* 

20' E.) town, N. Russia. (3) (61* 18' N., 143* E.) 
princi;^! town, Russian district, Sakhalin Island. 

ALEXANDROVSK-GRUSHEVSKI (48* N., 40* 
30' E.), small town, Don Cossacks, Russia; coal. 

ALEXANDROVSKY (59* 46' N., 30* 20' E.). 
manufacturing town, S.E. of St. Petersburg, Russia ; 
cotton mills. 

ALEXEI, MICHAILOVICH, Albxis or ALEXIUS 
(1629-76), Tsar of Russia ; t of Peter the Great; a 
progressive ruler. 

ALEXEI, PETROVICH (1690-1718), Russ. 
Tsarevich ; s. of Peter the Great ; was of a studious, 
unheroic disposition, and held in the greatest contempt 
by his f. After leading a Hfe of terror for a number 
or years, A. fled to Vienna and sought the protection 
of Charles VI. This escapade increasea his f.’s 
hatred, and, it having been discovered that he desired 
Peter’s death, he was put to torture, and died. 

ALEXEYEVKA (60* 40' N., 38* 46' E.), small town, 
Voronezh, Russia. 

ALEXINATZ (43* 32' N., 21* 43' E.), town 
and province, Servia ; tobagoo. 

ALEXIS, WILLIBALD, pseudonym of Georg 
Wilhelm Heinrich Haring (1798-1871), Gor. hist, 
novelist and poet. His WaUadmot (1823) imitated 
Scott’s novels. 

ALEXI8BAD (61* 35' N., 11* E.), town, Germany. 
Pop. 1000. 

ALEXIUS I., (Tosinenus (1048-1118), Bysantine 
emperor ; succ., 1081 ; reformed administration ; 
besought help of West against Turks, and so brought 
about First Crusade. 

ALEXIUS 11. (1167-83), Byxantine emperor; 
deposed by Andronicus (Domnonus, and afterwards 
strangled. 

ALEXIUS III., Akoelus (e. 1165), B^antino 
emperor; in 1203 the Ousaders, led by Dandalo, 
besieged Constantinople and carrM it by storm. A., 
a weak and debauched ruler, fled into Thrace, but 
afterwards surrendered, and d. in a monastery at 
Nicma. 

ALEXIUS V., Dugas (c. 1204), Byzantine emperor; 
put to death by the Crusskdors for munler of Alexius IV. 

ALEYN, SIMON, see Bbay. 

ALFALFA, Span, name for lucerne (g.v.). 

ALFANI, DOMENICO (c. XV. cent.), contempor- 
ary and briend of Raphael. 

ALFARABI (c. 870-950), distinguished Arab, 
philosopher ; first to attempt encyclopedic work. 

ALFELD (51* 69' N., 2^ 49' E.), town, Germany. 
Pop. 4900. 

ALFIERI, VITTORIO, COUNT (1749-1803), 
Ital. poet ; b. at Asti ; becoming independent by the 
death of his f. and uncle, lacked any systematic 
training, but was interested in lit. and had a passion 
for travel. He had a series of love affairs, one of 
which got him into trouble in London. BHs tragedy, 
CUopatra^ was staged at Turin, 1776. He forrnM an 
attachment with the Countess of Albany (q.v,\ lived 
with her in Paris and latterly in Florence. He wrote 
several more tragedies, which have earned for him 
a great reputation. His characterisation is more 
effective than his style. 

ALFOLD, extensive productive plain, Hu 

ALFONSINE (44* 28' N., 12* 2' B.), 
Ravenna, N. Iti^. 

ALFONSO, (^stilian form of Alphonso, a name 
borne by many kings in Spain and Portugal. 

ALFONSO Vin. (llte-1214), of Castile, was the 
most noted of the Spanish line ; destroyed power el 
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Almohades (1212) with body of Crusaders; founded 
first Span, university, Palenoia. 

ALFONSO X., ‘The Learned* (1252-84), en 
oouraged letters and the study of astronomy. 

ALFONSO XL, ‘The Avenger* (1312-60), 
achieved brilliant victory over African invaders. 

ALFONSO XII. (1857-85), established peace at 
home and abroad ; won love of people by his kindness 
d. of phthisis, Nov. 24 ; was suoc. by s. 

ALFONSO XIII. (1886- ),‘b. May 17, after 

f.*8 death, his m., Maria Christina, acting as regent 
during his minority ; m. Princess £na of Battenl^rg, 
May 31, 1906. 

ALFONSO I. (1094-1186), first of Portuguese 
line, famous for his battles with Moors ; revered as 
saint by Portuguese. 

ALFORD, HENRT (1810-71), Eng. divine, poet, 
and scholar; Dean of Canterbury (1875); first editor 
CorUem'porary Review ; edit. Gk. Testament. 

ALFRED COUNTY (30® 40' S., 30® 16' E.), 
division, S. Natal. Pop. 27,000 (400 white). 

ALFRED ERNEST ALBERT, DuKl OF Saxe- 
CoBUBO AITD Gotha (1844-1900), 2nd s. of Queen 
Victoria ; trained for navy ; cr. Duke of Edinburgh 
(1866); Admiral of the Fleet (1893) ; succ. his uncle, 
Ernest 11., as Duke of Saxe-Cobiirg (1893). 

ALFRED THE GREAT (848-c. 900), King of 
England ; b. at Wantage ; began campaign against 
Danes in iEthelred’s reign ; fought nine battles, 
870-1 ; successful at Englefield and Ashdown ; 
succ., 871 ; twice defeated by Danes, 871 ; made 
peace. Danes again invaded Wessex, 878, when A. 
retired temporarily to Athelney ; raised army and 
defeated Danes at Edington, 878 ; cleared Wessex 
and Mercia of invaders by 879 ; struggle renewed, 
893 ; after four years of varying success A. finally 
liberated country, and Danes gave up struggle. 
During peace, A. enlarged navy, founded schools, 
introduced juridical reforms ; translated works by 
Orosius, Bede, and Gregory. 

Plummer, Life and Times (1902). 

ALFRETON (53® 6' N., 1® 23' W.), town, Derby- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 19,000. 

ALFUROS, name of uncertain origin, applied by 
Malays to all the primitive non-Muhammaaan tribes 
of the eastern islands of the Malay Archipelago. 

ALGJE, group of cryptogainous plants including 
the seaweeds, characterised by the absence of a differ- 
entiation into root, stem, and leaf, and by the presence 
of chlorophyll (g.v.) with or without an additional colour- 
ing matter to utilise, in the presence of sunlight, the 
carbon contained in the carbonic acid gas (CO 2 ) of the 
atmosphere. They vary in size from microscopic forms 
consisting of one cell (iS’otophyta) {q.v.) to the Macro- 
Wtis of southern seas with fronds 700 ft. in length. 
The a. arc a group difficult to define. Some of the 
simplest types are sometimes classified as Protozoa {q.v, ), 
and as no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
them, it seems expedient to adopt HaeckePs term 
Protista to include both unicellular plants and animals. 
On the other hand, certain a. closely resemble a group 
of fungi, called Phycomyceies in consequence. It is 
established that all fungi are derived from the a. 
One of the most interesting discoveries in bot. was 
that of the lichens being found to consist of a. and 
fun^ in close nutritive relationship or symbiosis. 
Owing to their heterogeneous character and the 
present lack of knowledge concerning many genera 
and their relationships, it is not possible to con- 
struct a genealogical tree for the a.; however, the 
following classification will facilitate a survey of the 
group. 

ChlorophyeesB (green a.) occur in fresh and salt 
water and multiply both sexually and asexually. 
PUurococcus is a round green coll abimdant on damp 
surfaces and multiplies by division. Other forms 
{e.g. Euglena) are provided with flagella with which 
they swim about freely. The fresh- water vUvox (q.v.) 
consists of a spherical colony of flagellate cells con- 


nected by strands of protoplasm, or it may be regarded 
as an individual animal which is differentiated into 
nutritive and reproductive cells. In the forms 
possessing a multicellular thallus the latter is fro- 
I quently branched, and the Characem show a differentia- 
Uon of parts resembling the morphology of higher 
plants. Over 3000 species are known. 

Cyan ophyo ess (blue a.) contain a blue colouring 
matter in addition to chlorophyll, and show a great 
variety of different shades, from yellow green to red 
and violet. The cells are mostly small, and the 
Bacteriaucs^ though much modified owing to 
parasitism, are closely allied to the unicellular types. 
Multicellular species are common in fresh water. 
Over 900 species are known. 

Pha>ophyoe» (brown a.) contain brown colourinff 
matter (phyoophsoin) in addition to chlorophyll, ana 
include such types as the common seaweeds Fucus 
vesieuloaus and F. serratus, the gigantic Macroeystist 
and the unicellular Peridiniacem and DiatomaceaSt 
the latter being important constituents of the plankton 
forming the diet of many marine animals. Both 
sexual and asexual reproduction occur in the P., and 
show interesting mooifications in different species. 
Over 6200 species, fossil and recent, are ^own, 
about 6000 of which are Diatomaoe®. 

Rhodophycess, or Florldea (rod a.), contain a 
rod colouring matter (phycoerythrin) in addition to 
chlorophyll, and are all multicellular. They are 
very highly specialised, especially their modes of 
reproduction, and comprise about 1400 species. 
Some species are used as manure, and the ash — kelp 
in Scotland, varec or vraic on the coasts of Brittany — 
is used as a source of iodine. 

ALGARDI, ALESSANDRO (1602-54), It. 
sculptor; executed bronze statue of Innocent X., 
and gigantic alto-rilievo of Pope Leo and Attila ; 
friena of Velasquez. 

ALGAROBA, see Carob. 

ALOAROTH, POWDER OF (SbpaO# ?), pre- 
cipitate of antimony trichloride in solution with 
excess of water, formerly used as an emetic and 
purgative. 

ALGAROTTI, FRANCESCO, COUNT (1712- 
64), Ital. philosopher, poet, and art critic ; patronised 
by Frederick the Groat. 

ALGARVE (37® 6' N., 8® W.), southernmost province, 
Portugal ; area, 1937 sq. miles ; mountain ranges 
in N. ; fruit and fisheries. Pop. 255,000. 

ALGAU (47® 40' N., 10® K.), district, Bavaria; 
noted for cattle. 

ALGEBRA, a branch of math*8 covering a CTeat 
variety of subjects, many of which are symbolic 
extensions of arithmetic, while others involve such 
special ideas that they may be regarded as practically 
distinct subjects. 

History. — The invention of a. probably dates back 
to at least 1700 b.o., but the a. of the Egyptians 
(among whom it probably originated) was of course 
very elementary. The beMnings of a. are found in 
the work of Diophantus of Alexandria (IV. cent.), of 
which only Qk. and Lat. translations remain, the 
original being lost. This work, probably based on 
those of still earlier writers, is almost the only evidence 
that a. was known to the Greeks. Little progress in 
math’s was made by the Romans, but among the 
Hindus and Arabs many notable advances were made. 
The latter introduced a. into Spain, and Cordova, the 
capital of the Moorish empire, became famous for its 
learning. The first Arabian treatise on a. was that 
of Muhammad Ben Musa (IX. cent.). This work was 
subscq\iently translated into Italian, and as the 
Moorish empire waned, Italy became the leader in 
mathematical investigation. 

The first printed work (1494) dealing with a. (also 
with arithmetic, etc.) was that of Luca Paoioli da 
Bergo, a monk of Venice. Much was done by Tartalea, 
Cardano, and others in extending the knowledge of 
the solution of equations, the Ar$ Magna (1646) of 
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Oardano containing Tartalea^a method of solving 
cubic equations. Progress was also made in Germany, 
France, and England, the chief improvement being 
the introduction of a more complete system of nota- 
tion. Stifel invented the signs +, *" , and Reoorde 
the sign ». Fran 9 ois Viota, a Fr. mathematician 
(1640-1603), was the first to use general symbols for 
known as well as for unknown quantities, thus 
beginning the great extensions of modern algebra. 
Up to the XVII. cent. a. and geometry had been 
practically independent, but in 1637 Descartes united 
the two sciences. His Otometria is a treatise on the 
algebraic representation of geometrical theorems, but 
he was not the first to apply a. to geometry, that 
having previously been done, though not to such an 
extent, ny Vieta. The XVII. cent, saw tremendous 
advances in all branches of scientific work, and in 
mathematics many new fields were opened up. Among 
the names of those who took a leading part are those 
of Newton, John Wallis, Euler, the Bemoullis, Fermat, 
Leibnitz. In later years a. has been developed on 
more and more specialised lines. 

Principles of Algebra (see also Arithmrtio). 

Pbeuminaby Notions. — The elementary operative 
symbols, -f-, x, -r, have the same funotions as in 
arithmetic. Wlien these 83 rmbol 8 occur in compound 
expressions some convention is needed to avoid 
confusion. Thus, in the expression a-k-b-^cxd- e, 
we should get totally difierent results if we perform 
the operations (i.) from left to ri^ht, (ii.) from right 
to left, (iii.) taking the division si^ first, etc. It is 
convenient to regard the multiplication sign x as 
being the closest bond between two quantities, next 
in order coming the sign of division and the symbols 
-f and - bemg taken in order from left to right. 
Thus in the above example we should first multiply 
the value of c by that of a, then divide b by the result, 
add the quotient to a, and finally subtract e from the 
result of the latter operation ; but unless this con- 
vention is adopted, the meaning of such an expression 
must be made clear by means of brackets, thus : 
[a-H{6-r(cx d)}]-€, the brackets being taken in the 
order (), (), [J. For simplicity and convenience the 
sign X is often replaced by a dot, or is omitted alto- 
gether. Thus 3xax6xc may be written 3.a.6.c or 
3abc. Again, if a number be multiplied by itself any 
number of times it is usual to express the continued 
roduct (P) in the form where x is the quantity 
oalt with, and n the number of such quantities 
multiplied together. Thus p* is an abbreviation for 
pxpxpxpxp. The number n is called the index, 
and the result P ( « x") is the n** power of x, 

A Nboativb Quantity may bo defined as a 
quantity such that if a positive quantity of equal 
magnitude be added to it the result is zero. The idea 
is made clearer by illustration. Thus, if a person has 
to receive £10 and pay £3, his gain would be +£7. If 
he pays first ho then has - £3 ; this may be regarded 
as a debt of £3 which will require £3 of the £10 he is 
to receive to liquidate it, leaving a not gain of £7. If, 
on the other hand, the man is to receive £3 and has 
to pay £10, the net result is a debt of £7, so the man 
mav be regarded as having - £7. 

Any number of positive and negative quantities 
may be grouped together, and the result obtained 
after all tne addition and subtraction operations have 
been performed is known as the algebraic sum of these 
quantities. 

CoMMUTATTVii Law. — fo) Additions and subtractions, 
(6) Multiplications, may be made in any order. Thus — 
- r,- s + -»-g -b f - r - - f + g - s + f 

p . g . r . s . t-p .q.t.r, s=rp ,r,q,s,t 

Associattvb Law. — The terms of an expression may 
be grouped in any manner. Thus — 

P + g-f •«-hfas(p + g) + (i-s)~f=:p + (g-s)-bf-f 

p . g. f . s. faB(p . g)x(< . «)xr=spx(g . «)x(f . r). 

Distbibutiyb Law. — The product of a compound 
expression by a single factor is the algebraic sum of 
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the partial products of each term of the compound 
expression by that factor. 

llias (a+&)c8aao-f 6c ; and (a-6-fc)daEad-6d-l-ed. 

iiuLB OT Signs. — In multiplying together algebraic 
expressions, products occur of positive and negative 
quantities. If two positive or two negative quantities 
are multiplied together, the resulting product is in l^th 
cases positive. If a positive and a negative quantity 
are multiplied together, the result is negative. 

Elementary Algebra (Rbal Quantitibs). — ^Aa a 
general rule, it is better to consider particular numerical 
examples before proceeding to general formulas. The 
verification of such formulas as {aj^b)*s*a*'¥2ab-^b* 
is of considerable value in fixing them in the indent’s 
mind, and examples such as the above lead to a better 
understanding of the commutative and distributive 
laws. 

DEFTNinoNfl. — An expression consisting of the 
product of a number of quantities (e.g. 6xy V) is known 
as a monomial expression, and the quantities multiplied 
together are factors of the expression. The number 
of the quantities is the degree of the expression ; thus 
is of degree 8, since it is the product of 1 x, 
4 y's, and 3 z^s. In considering the degree of an expres- 
sion, it must be remembered that only the letters 
are considered, the numerical factor, or coeffleient, not 
being included. 

An expression consisting of several monomial ex- 
pressions, or terms, connected by -f and - signs is a 
polynomial or muliinomial. An expression of two 
terms is thus a binomial, one of three terms a trinomial, 
and so on. 

The degree of a polynomial expression is the degree 
of the term of h^hest degree in the expression. Thus, 
3abx^-\‘Acx^-\‘d is of the 6th degree. But often such 
expressions are regarded with respect to only one 
quantity ; the expression above is thus of the 4th 
degree in x, and of the Ist degree in either o, 6, c, or d. 

Law of Indices. — The product of a"* and a" is 
for is the continued product of m a’s, o'* 
is the continued product of n a'e, and so in the final 
result we have tne continued pr^uot of (m-fn) o’s, 
which by definition is o"*+'*. Similarly the quotient 
a'"-Ho"=a''* ~ ’*. The processes can obviously be ex- 
trended to any number of processes of multiplication 
and division of powers of a single quantity. 

Fractional and Negative Irtdices, — Since, by the 

above rules, x a* x al=sa^ = 0 ; and also \fa x \fax 

a ; we identify a\ with \Ja. 

So a» = (ol)* = ( or = {o*)^= J/o*. 

Again, in the quotient o”*-ra"=a”*“'*, if n is greater 
than m, m~n is negative ; e.g. a®-ra*=o“*. 

fl® 1 

But it is easy to see that Hence o^^sl/o*. 

SimiUrly , a"" = 

A particular case of this is when m=n, when wo have 
a''*~a'”=:o*=: 1. 

All these results are of importance in the theory of 
logarithms (q.v.). 

Tlie least common multiple and highest common 
factor of monomial expressions can be written down 
at once, for the L.C.M. must contain every factor of 
everv expression, and so is the continued product of 
the highest powers of all the quantities which occur 
in the expressions. 

Equations. — Algebraical statements of equality 
between two expressions are known as equations. 
They may be divided into two classes^i.) Identities, 
(ii.) Equations of condition. An identity simply 
states equality of numerical results. Thus, when 
we say that a;*-a*=s(a; + a)(«-o), we mean that if * 
and a have definite numerical values, then the result 
of performing the operations denoted by - a* is the 
same as the result of multiplying the value of («*fa) 
by that of (x-n). 
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An equation of condition is only truo for certain 
definite values of the quantity or quantities concerned. 
Thus the equation &sx-3a*v8ax-f 6a* is only truo 
when X is numerically equal to 4a. The process of 
finding the values of the unknown quantity occurring 
in any such equation which make that equation truo 
is known as the solution of the equation. This is 
efieoted by transformation. The rules for such 
transformation may bo derived from a general theorem, 
which may be stated thus : ‘ The results of operating 
in any and the same manner on both sides of an 
equation are equal.* This general theorem should 
be verified first by numerical examples. fYom this 
we at once derive the rule of tranepoaitiont that any 
term may be transposed from either side of an equation 
to the other, providing we change its sign. For if 
A4* B-C-f D*sX- Y, wo have, subtracting D from 
both sides, A + B-C + D-DasX- Y-D, i.e. A + B- 
C*X - Y - D, BO that the D term appears now on the 
right-hand side with its sign changed. Similarly, if 
P R 

Q=r-g, we have, multiplying both sides by QS, 
P R 

^.QSac-g.QS, which gives PS = QR, and hence we 

deduce the rule for croaa-muUiplieaiion. ^ . 

The solution of simple equationst i.e. equations 
involving only the first power of the unknown quantity, 
is easily efiected by tho use of the above principles. 
Quadratie equations (which contain no higher powers 
of tho unlmown quantity than the second), and 
equations of higher degree, are more difficult. For 
further information, see Equations. 

BiNomAL Theorem. — Tho binomial theorem gives 
a formula by which any binomial can be raised 
to any assigned power. Particular simple oases 
are (a5+a)*=x* -t-2aa: +a*, (a; + o)*=*x* + 3ax* + 3a*x+a*. 
The general result is that — 

+ . . . 

. . . +a", 

which is true when n is a positive integer. "C,. 
denotes the number of ways in wiiioh a group of r 
things can be selected from a set of n things, and is 

given by the formula 

Proof. — ^The expansion of (x + a)^ is the product 
of n factors, each equal to x+a, and every term in the 
expansion is of n dimensions, being a product formed 
by multiplying together n letters, one taken from each 
01 tho n factors. Thus each term involving aTx^ is 
obtained by taking a out of any r of the factors, and 
X out of the remaining n - r factors. So tho number of 
terms involving must equal tho number of ways 

in which r thmgs can bo selected out of n, and by 
giving to f the values 0, 1, 2, 3 . . . n in succession, 
we obUin the coefficients of all tho terms. 

By writing ~ a for a in the above we get tho expansion 
of (x - a)»». 

Permutations and Combinations. — The coefficients 
of the various terms in the expansion of (x+o)** give 
the number of combinations of n things taken 1, 2, 3 
... at a time, a combination being a group or selection 
which can be made by taking some or all of the things 
considered. 

A permutation is a linear arrangement. The number 
of permutations of n dissimilar things taken r at a 
time is denoted by "P^, and it is easy to show that — 

»»Pr=:n(n-l)(n-2) . . . (n-r + l). 

Hence the number of permutations of n things 
all at a time, is equal to — 

»(»-!)(» -2) ... 3. 2. 

which is written [n orn / and read as * factorial n.* The 
number of combinations of n dissimilar things taken 
r at a time ("Cr) is quickly found from the formula 
for "Pr, for is the number of arrangements of 

n things r at a time* 


Hence ♦»Cr»n 


(n^l) (n-^2) 


(n-r+l) 


This 


subject is further dealt with in * Oombinatorial Analysis.* 
Series. — The most frequently ooourring series are 
arithmetical and geometrical progressions, and 00m- 
binations of those, (i.) A series is in arithmetical 
progression when the terms increase or decrease by a 
common difiorenoe. The sum s of fi terms of tho 
series a, a + d, a + 2d, a + 3d ... is given by 
s ss n/2 -f (n - 1 )df. This result is easily obtained by 
writing the series in the reverse order and adding to the 
original series. ( ii. ) Quantities are in geometrical p/r ogres • 
sion when they inorease or decrease by a constant factor* 
liie sum of n terms of tho series is obtained thus — 

Lot sma + ar + ar^+ . . . + 

Then r#a*ar + ar*+ . . . +ar"“*-i-ar»*“ ^+or". 

Whence, by subtraction, etc. — 

ess = — or — = , 

r-1 1-f 


The second of these is to be used in all oases except 
where r is positive and greater than 1. If r is less 
than 1, we have for the sum of an infinite number of 
a ar^ 

terms of the senes #**1 — p for tho term can be 

made as small as we please by making n large enough. 

Recurring decimals furnish good examples of infinite 
geometrical progressions, e.g . — 

0*3S5=0*3 + ^{l + jp4.j^.b . . . } 


=0*3 + 


25 1 

10 * • 1 - 

10» 


322 
= 990* 


The subject Is further dealt with in Series. 

Higher Algebra. — It can be shown that the 
Binomial Theorem is valid when tho index n has 
any value, integral or fractional, positive or negative. 
But it is only in certain oases that the expansion can 
be made of an expression such as (1+x)**. A full 
consideration shows that the expansion has an intelli- 
gible arithmetical meaning only when x is less than 1 
(see Series). Applications of the binomial theorem 
lead to the result — 


x*(logeo)V,.a:*(logea)* . 

a*=sl+xlogea + j2 + jg +• • • 

which is known as the Exponential Theorem^ and further 
to the expansion— 


1 » X* , X* X* 

loge(l+x)=x--^+-g- y + . . . 


which is tho Logarithmic Series. 

Tho number e is defined by tho above expression 
for a*, for on writing e for a, we have, when x = 1, 


,,111 
e=l+l+jg + jg+p+ . . . 


This number is the base of the Napierian or Natural 
system of logarithms. 

Imaginary and Complex Quantities. — From the 
rule of signs it is obvious that a negative quantity 
cannot have a real squa re root, but imaginary expres- 
sions of tho form s! • a occur frequently in the theory 
of equations, and their usp leads to val uabl e results. 
Complex numbers are of the form a +6/^- 1, where a 
and 6 are real. ** 

The interpretation of various theorems in the light 
of these concej)tioDs loads to important developments 
in analytical trigonometry. 

See (i.) Elementary : H. S. Hall and 8. B. Knight, 
W. M. l^ker, and A. A. Bourne; (U.) Advanced*. 
G. Chiystal, C. Smith ; (iU.) Special : T. J. PA. 
Bromwioh, The^ of Infinite Series; H. 8. Carslow, 
Theory of Fourier a Series ; W. R. Hamilton and C. J* 
Joly, Elements of Quate/rniona ; A. N. Whitehead, 
Universal Algebra, 
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ALGEC1RA8 (dS** 8' N., 5^ 24' W.)» seaport, Spain ; 
in Moorish possession, VIII. to XIV. cent.; Brit, 
naval victory over Pr. and Span, fleets, July 12, 
1801 ; International Morocco Conference held at A., 
1906. Pop. 13,000. 

ALGEMESI (39® 12' N., 0® 30' W.), small town, 
Spain; oranges. 

ALGERIA (33® 56' N., 3® .30' E.) is the principal 
oversea possession of France and is situated in N, 
Africa ; hounded N. by Mediterranean, E. by Tunisia. 
S. by Sahara, W. by Morocco ; area, c. 196,000 
sq. miles, or including Sahara, 1,120,000. Part of 
surface is occupied by plateau of Barbary, which 
separates the Little Atlas from the Great Atlas ; in S. 
is the Sahara Desert. The undulating N. district 
which contains the little Atlas is generally known 
as the Tell, and is the only part of the country which 
can be cultivated without irrigation. The S. desert 
region is divided into the Lower and Uppr Sahara, 
the former a great clayey depression, the latter a 
rocky plateau ; it contiiins innumerable oases pro- 
ducing dates, olives, etc. The principal river is the 
Shelif, which rises in the Sahara and flows to the 
Mediterranean; other rivers are the Issur, Zowah, 
Oued el Kebir, and Seybuse. There are many salt 
lakes, called Chotts, in the Sahara, largest being 
Chott-el-Chergui and Chott-el-Melghir. Capital, Algiers 
(q.v.). Climate is generally temperate in N., bracing 
on coast, hot in Sahara ; sirocco blows in spring 
and summer. 

History. — After having been conquered in turn by 
the Romans, Vandals, and Byzantines, A. was invaded 
by the Arabs in the VIII. cent., from which time dates 
the establishment of Islamism. The country was 
ruled by Arab princes till the XII. cent., and then 
for a time by the Almohadcs. The Moors settled 
here in late XV. cent., after they had been banished 
from Spain by Ferdinand the Catholic ; they applied 
for aid against Spain to the pirate Barbarossa, who 
subsequently took possession of the country. After his 
defeat and death hisbro. succeeded him, and A. became 
a Turk, province in 1619. Later in the same cent, 
great struggle took place between Spain and Turkey ; 
but the defeat of Charles V. in 1641 ended this, and 
the Turks continued their career of piracy. In 1669 
the Turk. gov. was banished by the corsairs, who 
then chose a dey for themselves, Turkey perforce 
acknowledging Algerian independence. From time 
to time attempts were made by various European 
powers to suppress the system of piracy carried on by 
the corsairs, who nevertheless continued to flourish 
until 1830. In that year the French sent an expedi- 
tion against them and seized the town of Algiers, 
after which the whole country gradually came under 
Fr. control. A rising which broke out in 1864 was 
finally suppressed in 1871. 

A. is administered by a gov. gen. who represents 
Fr. Republic and is assisted in matters of finance 
and taxation by a Superior Council and Delegations. 
There is also a consulting council. A. is divided for 
administrative purposes into three Provinces, the north- 
ern portions of which form the ‘ Departments * of 
Algeria, Oran, and Constantino (together making 
up the * Northern Territory ') ; the southern portions 
being called the ‘ Southern Territory.* Tlie three 
Departments are administered as an integral part of 
Franco, like Fr. departments, and each senas two 
deputies and a senator to Paris. 

A. has great forests on the mountain slopes, con- 
taining oaks, cedars, junipers, and other trees. Culti- 
vated plants include cereals, vast quantities of wheat, 
oats, and barley being grown in the Tell, flax and 
tobacco. Vines, olives, oranges, and other fruits are 
cultivated, and various vegetables grown. Olive oil 
is largely produced, and there are important fisheries, 
while horses, mules, cattle, and sheep are raised in 
large numbers. Minerals include iron, lead, copper, 
zinc, phosphates, salt, petroleum. Among exports are 
sheep, wool, hides, cereals, cattle, horses, fruit, olive 
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oil, metals, phosphates, tobacco ; imports textiles, 
machinery, paper, coal, sugar, coffee, etc. Railway 
mileage is over 2000 ; good postal and telegraphic 
communications. 

Inhabitants include French, Jews, Moroccans, etc. 
Pop. (1911)6,600,000, of whom 760,000 were Europeans. 

Maurice Wahl, VAlgirit (1908); Simpson, Algitra 
and Btyond. 

ALGHERO (40® 36' N., 8® 19' E.), seaport, Sardinia ; 
cathedral. Pop. 10,779. 

ALGIERS (36® 43' N., 3® E.), capital, Algeria, N. 
Africa ; modem town along shore, ancient city on hill 
behind; good harbour. Principal public buildings: 
Kasbah (fortress), gov.’s and abp.’s palaces. Grand 
Mosmie dating from XI. cent.. New Mosque (from 
XVIl. cent.), R.C. Cathedral; important coaling 
station and health resort ; trades in wine and min ; 
court of appeal, observatory, univ., museum. X was 
founded (A. cent.) by Arabs ; headquarters of Barbary 
pirates from XVI. cent. ; Emperor Charles V. attempted 
unsuccessfully to take city, 1641 ; often attackea by 
European nations ; bombarded by British, 1816 ; 
taken by French, 1830. Pop. 154,000. 

ALGIERS (29® 67' N., 90® W.), suburb of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, U.S.A. ; shipyards. 

ALGIN, the sodium salt of alginio acid, obtained 
by boiling seaweed with sodium carbonate solution; 
resembles gelatine, used as gum. 

ALGOA BAY (33® 47' 8., 25® 61' E.), bay, S. 
Africa ; harbour. Port Elizabeth ; Algoa means * on 
the way to Goa * (q.v.\ in India. 

ALGOL, fixed star, /3 Persei, in Medusa's head, 
with a remarkable periodic fluctuation in brightness, 
which may be due to eclipses by a dark satellite. 
The brightness has been estimated as being seventy 
times that of the solar photosphere. 

ALGOMA, town and aistrict, W. Ontario ; 
minerals, forests. 

ALGONKIAN PERIOD, a group of widely distri- 
buted rocks, including all formations younger than 
archflpan and older than paleeozoic. 

ALGONQTJINS, remnant of great N. Amer. 
Indian family, which once occupied vast territory in 
Canada and U.S.A. 

ALGUM, see Almuo. 

ALHAMA DE GRANADA (37® 4' N., 3® 67' W.), 
town, Spain ; hot sulphur springs. Pop. 7679. 

ALHAMBRA, THE y red castle ’), gorgeous 
palace of the ancient Moorish kings of Granada 
(Southern Spain) ; begun by Ibn-l-Ahmar (1248) and 
completed by Muhammad III. (1314). It is surrounded 
by a fortified wall, strengthened by defensive towers. 
The most magnificent parts remaining are the famous 
Hall of Ambassadors, Court of the Lions, and Court of 
the Fishpond. The scheme of decoration is carried 
out in the three primary colours, and the marvellously 
beautiful mosaic work, the elegant lightness of the 
arches and columns, and the elaborate richness of its 
ornamentation havo served to make this ruined 
palace one of the wonders of the world, notwithstand- 
ing that it has suffered greatly from the effects of 
earthquake, from Fr. vandalism (c. 1811), and from 
the merciless hand of Time. 

ALHAZEN, Alhasan (XL cent.), Arab, physicist; 
author of a treatise on optics ; discovered that 
vision is not due to emission of rays by the eye, and 
explained phenomena of atmospheric refraction, such 
as the twihght. 

ALHUGEMA ISLANDS (36® 17' N., 3® 46' W.), 
islands off coast of Morocco, North Africa. 

ALI BEN ABC TALIB (d. 601 A.D.), cousin of 
Muhammad ; suoo. as Caliph, 666 ; m. the prophet's dau. 
Fatima ; assassinated. 

ALl PASHA (1741-1822), Albanian chief, sumamed 
Arslan * the Lion.’ His f., the Bey of Tepelcni, was 
murdered when A. was fourteen, and his territories 
seized. He eventually recovered his f.’s possessions, 
and gained the favour of the Porte ; app. Pasha of 
Jannina (1788), he became one of the most influential 
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yiwn under the Turk. rule. Ho was insatiably 
ambitious, and oommitted great enormities to further 
his ends. Having aroused the jealousy of the Sultan, 
lHahmud H., he was eventually assassinated. His 
court at Jannina attracted many travellers : Byron 
introduces him in Childs Har<Ma Pilgrimagt. 

ALIAOA(l5® 26' N.,120® 46'E.), town, Philippines; 
rice, tobacco. Pop. 11,960. 

ALIAS (in full, alia$ didus), legal term referring to 
a person who has assumed a f^se name. 

ALIBI, in law, * to prove an alibi * is to produce 
evidence that the person charged with a crime was in 
another place at the time it was committed. 

ALICANTE (38® 32' N., 0® 35' W.). province, 
Spain; agricultiune and viticulture. Pop. (1910) 

484.000. 

ALICANTE (38® 21' N., 0® 20' W.). capital, A. pro- 
vinoe, Spain ; fortified harbour ; manufactures cotton, 
linen, cigars. Pop. (1910) 61,000. 

ALICE (32® 46^S., 26® 62' E.), town. Cape Province, 
S. Africa ; near Lovedale mission station. 

ALICE MAUD MARY, Grand-Duchess of Hesse- 
Darmstadt (1843-78), 2nd dau. of Queen Victoria; 
m. Grand Duke Louis IV., 1862 ; d. of diphtheria 
caught while nursing her dau. * May * ; a devoted and 
talented wife and mother. 

ALIEN, person belonging to another country ; one 
not entitled to rights of citizenship. In James I. *8 reign 
it was held that natives of Scotland b. before the Union 
were aliens. Since the Naturalisation Act (1870) an a. 
may now become naturalised by appiving to the 
Home Sec. and producing evidence of having lived 
in the U.K. for not less than five years. The Aliens 
Act (1906) makes it possible for immigration officers 
to prevent the landing in the U.K. of lunatics, idiots, 
or persons suiTering from any disease or infirmity 
which renders them likely to Isecome a charge upon 
tibe rates. They may also be excluded if they cannot 
show that they have in their possession, or are in a 
position to obtain, means of decently supporting them- 
selves and their do pendants ; or if they have been 
expelled from the U.K., or have been sentenced for 
an extradition crime in a foreign country. The alien 
immigrants from Europe to the U.K. during the year 
1910 numbered nearly half a million. See Natubal- 

ISATION. 

ALIENATION, estrangement ; in law, trans- 
ference of property by deed ; condition of insanity. 

ALIEN-HOUSES, English religious houses con- 
trolled by foreign ecclesiastics, like Abbot of Cluny. 

ALIENIST, psychiatrist, specialist in mental 
diseases. See Insanity. 

ALIGARH (27® 66' N., 78® 6' E.), town. United 
Provinces, India; Muhammadan Coll. Pop. (1911) 

65.000. 

ALIGNMENT, term used in archaeology, engineer- 
ing, military matters, etc., meaning an arrangement 
inline. It is applied to a row of monoliths ; a railway 
ground plan ; a military formation ; and in several 
other ways. 

(1* 30' S., 16® E.), navigable tributary of 
Congo, Africa. 

ALIMENT, an allowance for maintenance (Scots 
law) ; used synonymously with alimony (g.v.). 

ALIMENTARY CANAL, see Digestion. 

ALIMONY. — On the commencement of divorce 
proceedings it is usual for the wife to apply for an 
order on her husband for maintenance (mring and 
after the suit. The former is called alimony pendente 
lite, and continues until the decree absolute ; the latter, 
permanent alimony. An order will not be made 
where the husband has little or no means, and if he is 
destitute and his wife has moans, he may apply for an 
order on her. 

ALIN, OSCAR JOSEPH (1846-1900), 6wed. 
historian ; prof, of Political Economy at Upsala ; many 
works on hustory of Sweden. 

ALIPHATIC, name applied to organic compounds 
such as tli^ fatty acids and other derivatives of the 
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methane series and uusaturated oomixiunds like the 
acetylene and ethylene series. 

ALIQUOT PART, or submultiple, a quantity 
dividing another quantity without a remainder ; 
thus, 7 IS an a. p. of 21. 

ALIRAJPUR (22® N., 74® E.), native state, India; 
836 sq. miles. Pop. 50,000. 

ALISMACEJE, order of monoootyledonous water- 
and marsh-plants, including about 70 species, e.g. 
the water plantain (Alisma Plantago\ flowering rush 
(BuUymua), and arrow-head (Sagittaria), which occur 
in Britain. 

ALISON, ARCHIBALD (1767-1839), Soot, 
episcopal clergyman and author ; s. of Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh ; wrote Nature and Principles of Taste 
(1790), etc. His e. s., WUllam Pulteney A. 
(1790-1859), was prof, of Medicine in Edinburgh 
University (1822-56) ; 2nd s.. Sir Archibald A., 
Bart. (1792-1867), was a distinguished historian and 
legal writer ; Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
(1851); created a baronet (1862); wrote History 
of Europe (10 vols., 1833-42) and (9 vols., 1862-69) 
Lives of Marlborough, Castloreagh, and o^ers ; 
Principles of Population^ Principles of the Criminal 
Law of Scotiandt etc. Sir Archibald A., 2nd Bart. 
(1826-1907), s. of the last-named, was a distin^ished 
Brit, general ; served in the Indian Mutiny, Ashanti 
War, and Egyptian War (1882-83). 

ALIWAL (31® N., 76® 31' E.), village, India; 
Sikhs defeated by Sir Harry Smith, 1846. 

ALIWAL NORTH (30* 55' S., 26® 63' E.), town, 
and district, Caf)e Province, S. Africa ; sulphur springs. 
District pop. (1911) 10,000 (7000 white). 

ALIZARIN (CgH4(CO)-CaHj(OH).^[l*2.]), dyestuff 
formerly prepared from madder root, now synthetically 
from anthracene ; crystallises in red prisms, M.P. 
290®, produces Turkey reds, purpurin, and other dyes 
iq.v.) with different mordants. 

ALJUBARROTA (39® 35' N., 8® 65' W.), town, 
Estremadura, Portugal ; by defeat of Castilians, 
1385, Portugal gained independence. 

ALKAHEST, the imaginary ' universal solvent * 
of the alchemists. 

ALKALI, a chemical compound, such as soda and 
potash and the caustic hy^oxides of the * alkali 
metals,’ sodium, potassium, lithium, cassium, rubidium, 
having the property of neutralising an acid. A’s turn 
a red litmus solution blue and phenol phthalein red. 

Manufacture. — The term a. was originally employed 
for the ashes of vegetable substances wmch had a soapy 
feel when dissolved in water, and is now appliea 
particularly to the hydroxide (caustic soda) and 
carbonate of sodium. The latter is manufactured by 
three different methods. The Leblanc process essenti- 
ally consists of three stages : (a) The formation of 
salt-cake (sodium sulphat^ and hydrochloric acid by 
heating common salt and sulphuric acid in iron pots in 
furnaces of varying construction. The hydrochloric 
acid is condensed in coke-towers or stoneware receivers 
and afterwards used in the manufacture of chlorine 
and bleaohing-powder. (6) The salt-cake is mixed 
with an equal quantity of limestone or chalk and two- 
thirds of slack and heated in a revolving furnace, 
forming * black ash ’ which contains sodium carbonate, 
calcium sulphate, and impurities, (e) The black 
ash is leached with water and the 8<^a crystallised 
out by boiling down the liquor, washing soda, refined 
soda, and soda ash or a. (NOgCO,), being the three 
grades of stren^h (t.e. percentage of carbonate) 
obtained. Caustic sc^a (NaOH) is manufactured 
from the liquor by boiling it with slaked lime and 
solidifying the caustic after filtering it from the chalk 
deposit. Except as regards the manufacture *of 
chlorine the ammonia-soda or solvay process is much 
more efficient and economical than the Leblanc 
process, and has largely superseded it. Purified brine 
(NaCl solution) is saturated with ammonia and then 
with carbon dioxide which is brought into contact 
with the ammoniacal salt solution in a * solvay * tower* 
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Ammonium bicarbonate rosulte, which acta on the salt 
solution to form sodium bicarbonate and ammonium 
chloride. The crystals of sodium bicarbonate are 
filtered and dried* and by heating converted into soda 
and carbon dioxide. The latter is used again in the 
carbonating tower, while ammonia is recovered from 
the ammonium chloride solution by heating it with 
milk of lime (CaOH)a. The manufacture of caustic 
a’s is best cmied on bv one of the electrolytic wocessee. 
If an electric current be passed through a solution of 
common salt, sodium and chlorine are formed; the 
former immediately reacting with the water gives rise 
to the hydroxide (caustic so^ solution). The chlorine 
can either be collected or made to act within the 
liquid to form bleach-liquors or, at a higher con- 
centration and temperature, sodium chlorate. This pro- 
cess holds good for the corresponding potassinm salts. 

Alkalimetry, the estimation of alkalis by titrating 
their solutions with standard acid. 

Q. Lunge, Sulphuric Acid and Alkali Manufacture, 
1902 : Lomas, Manual of the Alkali Trade. 

ALKALINE EARTHS, originally, the oiddes of 
barium, calcium, magnesium, strontium, and beryllium ; 
the term is frequently applied to the metals them- 
selves. The chlorides and nitrates are soluble in 
water, while the carbonates, sulphates, and phosphates 
are usually insoluble. 

ALKALOID, a basic vegetable substance with 
poisonous and medicinal properties, considered 
chemioidly as a derivative of quinoline, isoquinoline, or 
pyridine. The more important a's are : nicotine, 
atropine, cocaine, eegonine, strvohaine, brucine, 
veratrine, morphine, papaverine, ooaeine, etc. 

ALKAN, CHARLES HENRI VALENTIN 
MORHANGE (1813-88), Fr. musician and composer. 

ALKANNA, Alkaitbt, boraginaceous plant, also 
known os bugloss or oroanet in Mediterranean countries, 
the roots of which yield red colouring matter. 

AL KASR Ali KEBIR (34® 69' N., 6® 60' W.), 
town, Morocco. Pop. c. IO.OnOO. 

AL-KENDI, see Ababiai^ Philosophy. 

AL-KINDl, see Aloinous. 

AXKMAAR (62® 39' N., 4® 47' E.), port, Holland ; 
clieese trade centre. Pop. (1910) 20,600. — Alkmaar, 
Convention of, treaty (1799) by which Anglo-Russian 
army, under Duke of York, evacuated Netherlands. 

AliKTL, any aliphatic radical such as methyl, 
ethyl, propyl, amyl, etc., which in organic compounds 
behave somewhat similar to the metals in inorganic 
compounds. 

ALL FOOLS* DAT, no satisfactory explanation 
of the term is known, but it has long been a popular 
custom in England and other countries to attempt 
to make fools of one’s acquaintances on April 1. 
The * April fool * in Scotland is called a * gowk,* in 
France a poieson d'Avril, in Germany, April-narr. 

ALL SAINTS, FESTIVAL OF, is observed in 
the ^tholio Church on Nov. 1. Its origin is un- 
certain. All Martyrs and Saints were commemorated 
the Sunday after Pentecost at Antioch in the IV. cent. 
At Romo, on May 13, the festival of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Martyrs was celebrated by order of Bounce TV. 
in 609 or 610, but the modem commemoration probably 
does not arise from this but rather from the consecra- 
tion of a chapel in St. Peter's for the apostles, saints, 
martyrs, and oonfessors in 731. Its observance in the 
West has been general since c. 800, and it was made 
a feast of obligation by Gregory IV. in 836. It is 
observed in the Church of En^nd (though that of All 
Souls on^ Nov. 2 is not). Most Prot. Churches do not 
observe it, though it was formally in the Lutheran 
calendar. 

ALL BOULB* DAY, feast to commemorate all 
faithful dead, celebrated by R.C. Church on Nov. 2; 
feast of general intercession instituted in XI. oent. 

ALLACCI, LEONE, Leo Allatius (1686-1669), 
Qk. theologian and scholar ; librarian of the Vatican. 

ALLADA (6® 30' N.. 2® 10' E.), town, Dahomey, W. 
Africa ; ancient oapitaL Pop. 10,000. 


ALLAH, Arabic term for God, used by Muslims. 
See Muhammadanism. 

ALLAHABAD (25® 26' N., 81® 60' E.), capital, 
United Provinces, India ; at confluence of Jumna and 
Ganges ; fort built by Akbar, 1576 ; univ. ; great 
annual fair and centre of pilgrimage. Pop. (1911) 
172,000 — Allahabad (26® 45' N.. 80® 15' E.), district; 
produces grain, cotton. Pop. 1,489,368. 

ALLAMANDA, genus of tropical Amer. evergreen 
climbing shrubs, order Apocynaceas, with large funnel- 
shaped yellow or purple flowers and leaves arranged 
in whoris ; cultivated in hothouses. 

ALLAN, DAVID (1744-96), Soot, artist; illus- 
trated Oentle Shepherd ; called the ‘ Soottbb Hogarth.* 

ALLAN, SIR HUGH (1810-82), Soots-CanadUn 
financier; organised Allan Line of steamships bo- 
tween Montreal, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

ALLAN, SIR WILLIAM, A.R.A. (1782-1860), 
Scot. hist, painter ; b. Edinburgh ; painted John 
Knox admonishing Mary Queen of Scots (1823) ; 
Mary Q. of Scots signing her Abdication ( 1824) ; 
portraits of Scott and Byron. 

ALLANT OIN (C 4 H^OsN^), crystalline oxidation 
product of uric acid, found m the allantoic liquid of 
the cow. 

ALLARIZ (42® 10' N., 7® 46' W.), walled town, 
Orense, Spain. 

ALLEGHANY, Thi Allkqhanibs (38® 10' N., 
80® W.), mountains, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia. See Apfalaohiaks. 

ALLEGHENY (40® 30' N., 80® W.), part of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania ; univ. and observatory ; great 
manufacturing centre ; meat packing, pickles, and pre- 
serves, iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 146,000. 

ALLEGHENY, river rising Potter Co., Pa., U.S.A. ; 
joins Monongahela at Pittsburg, forming Ohio. 

ALLEGIANCE, the duty which a subject owes 
to bis Sovereign, or liege. Until the passing of the 
Naturalisation Act (1870) Brit, subjects could not 
renounce their a. ^If -expatriation in the U.S. has 
long beon allowed. 

ALLEGORY is an extended metaphor. Notable 
examples of the a. are Spenser's Faerie Queen and 
Bunyan's Pitgrim^s Progress. 

ALLEGRI, GREGORIO (b. abt. 1660), Ital. priest 
and composer ; one of earliest writers for stringed 
instramente ; famous setting of the Miserere, 

ALLEGRO (muB. term), quick, lively time; 
name of piece of music ; also of movement in a 
composition. Allegretto is diminutive of a., and denotes 
somewhat slower movement. 

ALLEINE, JOSEPH (1634-68), Nonconformist 
divine, held in much veneration ; ejected from his 
pulpit, he suffered terms of imprisonment for itinerant 
preaching ; wrote Sven Guide to Heaven, 

ALLEINE, RICHARD (1611-81), Puritan 
divine; wrote The Godly Man's Portion (1663); 
Heaven Opened (1666) ; The World Conquered (1668). 

ALLELUIA, see Hallblujah. 

ALLEMANDE, a Ger. national dance ; a move- 
ment in musical suites. 

ALLEN, BOG OF, series of bogs, Kildare, King's 
County, Queen's County, Westmeath, Ireland. 

ALLEN, ETHAN (1739-89), Amer. soldier ; took 
psH in taUng of Ticonderora (1775) ; captured during 
raid in Can^a ; wrote ifarrative of Colonel Ethan 
AUen's Captivity {1719), 

ALLEN, GRANT (1848-99), Canadian scientific 
author and novelist ; wrote The Evolutionist at 
Large (1881); The Evolution of the Idea of God 
(1897) ; The Woman who Did (1896) ; and many other 
novels. 

ALLEN, JAMES LANE (1849- ), Amor, novelist; 
author of about ten novels, of which The Choir In- 
visible (1897) is best known. 

ALLEN, JOHN (1771-1843), Brit, author; wrote 
Pise and Growth of the Royal PrtroMive in England 
(1830); frequent contributor to Edinburgh Review; 
master of l^wioh Coil. 
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AXXEN, RALPH (1694>1764), Eng. philanthropist ; 
friend of Fielding ana Pope. 

ALLEN, THOMA8, Allbyn (1642-1632), Eng. 
mathematioian, ooUector of rare Bcientifio manusoripts 
which were afterwards presented to;the Bodleian Library. 

ALLEN, WILLIAM (1532-94), Eng. cardinal; 
canon of York * during Mary^s reign ; established 
a coll, at Douai (1668) for training of R,0. priests, 
and \)eoaine closely associated with Jesuits ; s&ongly 
encouraged Philip IL to invade England, and was 
promised the hignest offices if the project succeeded ; 
m^e cardinal by Sixtus V. (1587) ; after the Armada’s 
failure A. passed into obscurity. 

ALLEN, WILLIAM FRANCIS (1830-89), Amer. 
scholar ; text-books on classical lit. ; edited OoUection 
of Slave Songs (1867). 

ALLENSTEIN (53® 46' N., 20** 26' E.), town, 
Prussia ; iron foundries.' Pop. 27,600. 

ALLENTOWN (40^’ 36' N., 76‘‘ 27' W.). town, 
Pennsylvania ; two colleges ; iron foundries, silk. 
Pop. (1910) 61,913. 

ALLEPPEY, Allepm (9® 29' N., 76° 14' E.), 
seaport, Travancoro, India. Pop. 25,000. 

ALLERION, heraldic figure of an eagle, or eaglet, 
with wings outspread, but lacking beak and claws. 

ALLESTREE, RICHARD (1619-81), Eng. divine ; 
fought on Royalist side at Edgehill (1042) ; after 
war became univ. tutor ; canon of Christ Church 
(1660); regius prof, of Divinity (1663); provost of 
Eton (1665), in which position was very successful. 

ALLEYN, EDWARD (1566-1626), Eng. actor ; s. of 
innkeeper ; foremost actor of his time ; received warm 
praise uom Ben Jonson ; had large holdings in theatres ; 
founded Dulwich Coll., where his portrait hangs. 

ALL-HALLOW, see All Saints’ Day. 

ALLIA, eastern tributary of Tiber, Italy ; Oauls 
under Brcnnus defeated Romans, 390 b.o, 

ALLIACEOUS PLANTS, those of genus Allium 
iq.v,). 

ALLIANCE, an act of combination between States, 
parties, and others, for their general defence or benefit. 
Notable examples of international a’s have been : 
The Triple Alliance (1688) between Gt. Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden against Louis XIV. ; the 
Grand Alliance (1689) ; the Quadruple Alliance (1814) 
directed against the power of Najioloon ; the Holy 
Alliance (c.v.) between Russia^ Austria, and Prussia 
(1816) ; the Triple Alliance (1872) organised by 
Bismarck between Germany, Austria, and Russia, 
from which Russia withdrew in 1886, its place being 


by Italy ; and the Balkan Alliance (Bulgaria, changing chemical constitution 
Servia, Greece, and Montenegro), 1912. cryst^line form. 


more stumpy head and the fourth tooth of the lower 
jaw fitting into a pi^ not a notch, in the upper jaw. 
The largest a., attaining a length of 20 ft., is the 
caiman of the Amazon. The small A, sinensis ooomra 
in Chin, rivers. 

ALLIGATOR FISH, found in N. Pacific, is 
covered with hard overlapping plates ; European 
variety is the Sea Poaoher. 

ALLINGHAM, HELEN, nie PATERSON (1848- 
), Eng. painter ; rural scenes ; wife of W. A. (g.v.). 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM 11824-89), poet and 
journalist; b. Ireland; Day and Night Songs (1855), 
Lawrence Bloomfield tn Ireland (1864) ; edited Fraser's 
Magazine, 

ALLITERATION, in prosody, is the recurrence 
of words or syllables beginning with the same letter, 
as in the well-known line, * By apt alliteration’s artful 
aid’ (Churchill). Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic poetry 
were entirely alliterative, and Langland’s Vision of 
Piers Plowman is of the same character. It did not 
fall into general disuse until about the middle of the 
XIV. cent., and still occurs. Tennyson has : * his 
heavy-shotted, hammock-shroud,’ and Swinburne 
used it often to great effect. 

ALLIUM, genus of bulbous plants of the order 
LUiacecs with flowers in dense heads or umbels, 
including onion, leek, garUc, chives, shallot, etc. 

ALLMAN, GEORGE JAMES (1812-98), Irish 
biologist, prof, of Bot., Dublin Univ. (1844-56); 
afterwards regius prof, of Natural History, Edinburgh; 
known for monoCTaph on gymnoblastio hydroids 
and introduction of the terms endoderm and ectoderm ; 
pres, of the Linnsean Society, and of the Brit. Associa- 
tion (1879). 

ALLIVIERS, HERMAN (1821-1902), Ger. poet 
and writer; collected works— lyric, dramatic, narra- 
tive, etc. — pub. in 6 vols., 1891-95. 

ALLOA (66° 7' N., 3° 48' W.), town, Scotland ; 
yarn factories, breweries, distilleries, brass, pottery, 
and glass works ; exports coal. Pop. 11,803. 

ALLOBROGEB, a Celtic tribe occupying what is 
now Dauphiu6 and Savoy ; took part with Hannibal 
in invasion of Italy. 

ALLOCUTION, formal address of Pope to cardinals 
and clergy. 

ALLODIUM, early form of land tenure in which 
the property was held entirely free of any feudal 
superior. The system still obtains in Shetland and 
Orlmey. 

ALLOMERISM (chem. and min.), property of 
changing chemical constitution without variation in 


ALLIANCE (40° 56' N.. 81° 6' W.), town, Ohio; 
iron manufactures. Pop. (1910) 15,083. 

ALLIARIA, gen^ of cruciferous white-flowered 
biennial plants ; sisymbrium a. or A. officinalis is 
jx)pularly known as Jack-by-the-hedge or sauce-alone. 

ALLIBONE, SAMUEL AUSTIN (1816-89), 
Amer. author ; compiled Criticed Dictionary of English 
Lileraiure, 1854-71. 

ALLIER (46° 46' N., 3° 6' E.), river, France ; joins 
Loire. 


J^LIER (46° 23' N., 3° 10' E.), department, France ; 
fertile plams, with forests in N. ; agriculture highly 
develop^ ; coal and manganese mines ; capital, 
Moulins. Pop. (1911) 406,000. 

ALLIES, THE, the Confederate Powers (Britain, 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, etc.) who restored the 
Bourbons in France (1814-15). 

ALLIES, THOMAS WILLIAM (1813-1903), 
Eng. hist, writer ; Church of England clergyman for 
many years; became R.C. (1850); chief work, The 
Formation of Christendom (1865-95). 

ALLIGATION, arith. rule for finding price of a 
mixture given the price of its ingredients ; or for 
finding the amounts of ingredients at given prices 
to be mixed to produce a mixture of given price. 

ALLIGATOR, am'nial living in Amer. rivers, j 
resembling the crocodile (g.v.) except in having a I 


; ALLON, HENRY (1818-92), Eng. Nonoon- 
formist divine; editor, British Quarterly Review, 
[ associated with Gladstone, Arnold, Maurice, and Dean 
I Stanley. 

ALLONG, Halono (20° 68' N., 107° E.), bay. Gulf 
of Tong-King. 

ALLOPBLANE (Al 2 Si 05 . 5 H 30 ), amorphous glassy 
miner^ of various colours, decomposition product 
of various silicates, such as felspar, occurring in fissures 
of ore-bearing and other rooks. 

ALLORI, ALESSANDRO, BronziNO (1635- 
1607), portrait painter of Florentine school ; f. of 
Chbistofano A. (1577-1621), i^rtrait and altar 
painter ; fine Judith with Head of Hdoferncs, 

ALLOTMENTS, see Small Holdings. 

ALLOTROPY (chem.), the faculty of existing 
in several conditions with different properties, e.g. 
carbon occurs as diamond and gr^hite as well as 
in an amorphous condition. Hif&rent forms of 
( organic substances of the same constituents are termed 
' isomeric. 

ALLOWAY (50° 26' N., 4° 30' W.), hamlet, on 
Doon, Ayrshire, Scotland ; birthplace of Bums ; 
famous * haunted kirk ’ and * Auld Brig ’ ; Bums’ 
cottage and monument. 

ALLOXAN, Mbsoxalyl Ubba (C 4 Ua 04 N 9 ), crystal- 
line oxidation product of uric acid. 
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ALLOXVRia BASES, in physiological ohem.^ 
fiibstanoes containing the radicals alloxan and urea, 
such as adenine, xanthine, guanine, and other de- 
rivatives of purine. 

AIiLOYS, substances with metallic properties 
formed by the intimate union, usually by fusion, of 
different metals in varying proportions, or of a metal 
and a non-metal. They are more fusible and harder, 
but less malleable and inferior conductors of electricity 
than their components. Modem metallographioai 
methods, especially aided by miorophotography, 
show that most alloys must be regarded as sobd 
solutions of the constituents in e(!^ other, or as 
conglomerations of the simple constituents and their 
chemical compounds. The better-known a's are : 
bronze, gnn-mikoi (copper and tin), hraee (copper and 
sine, sometimes with tin), eied (iron and carbon, with 
nickel, chromium, tungsten, etc.), it/pe-meUU (lead and 
antimony, often with tin, copper, or nickel), pewter 
(tin with a little copper), Oerman silver (copper, 
zinc, and nickel), Britannia metal (tin, antimony, 
and copper), magnalium (aluminium and magnesium). 
A*b of mercury are called amalgams. 

ALLPORT, SIR JAMES JOSEPH (1811-92), 
Eng. railway manager; for 27 years manager of the 
Midland RaUway ; improved passen^r accommodation 
and cheapened fares ; introduced Pullman oar on 
Brit, railways. 

ALLPORT, SAMUEL (1816-97), Eng. geologist, 
bro. of above ; one of pioneers of microscopic petrology. 

* ALL-RED * ROUTE is the name given to a 
proposed accelerated service to New Zealand and 
Australia, via C^anada, brought forward by Sir Wilfred 
Laurier at the Imperial Conference (1907). It was 
contended that, besides the advantages of a quicker 
carriage of passengers and mails, it would result in 
securing a considerable amount of Canadian traffic 
which now goes by New York ; it would give Qt. 
Britain the control of the Pacific trade ; would 
strengthen her position both in the Atlantic and 
Pacific ; and would furnish a means of protecting 
her trade in time of war. It was at first stated that 
the subsidy reouired would be £400,000 ; but this 
estimate was later increased to £1,000,000. The 
proposed subsidy would be provided jointly by Gt. 
Britain, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. At 
the Imperial (Conference (1911) an attempt to carry 
the proposal was unsuccessful. Mr. Asquith remarked 
that the opening of the Panama Canal might affect the 
scheme ; while Mr. Lloyd (George suggested that the 
difficulties in the way were almost msuperable, and 
suggested reference to the Royal (Commission on 
Imj^rial Trade. 

ALLSTON, WASHINGTON (1779-1843), Amer. 
poet and artist ; became intimate with S. T. Coleridge, 
whose portrait he painted (National Gallery) ; pictures 
chiefly on religious subjects. 

AZJiUVlON, the gradual formation and extension 
of land by action of water. 

ALLUVIUM, soil deposited by running water. 
The deltas of rivers like the Mississippi, Nile, Ganges, 
Hwang- Ho, consist of a. Alluvial sous are extremely 
fertile, while some contain sem-stones or gold. 

ALLTL ALCOHOL (CHaCH.CHaOH), colourless, 
volatile, pun^nt liquid, B,P. 97®, occurring in wood 
spirit. It oxidises into glycerin. 

ALMA (44® 46' N., 33® 30' E.), river, Crimea, 
Russia; enters Black Sea; gave name to Russ, defeat 
by Er. and Brit, allies in Cnmean War, 1864. 

ALBJA MATER (‘kindly mother'), term applied 
by Romans to goddesses, Ores, CJybelo, etc.; by 
students to their univ. or college. 

ALMAGK’S^ suite of assembly rooms, built in 1765, 
by a tavern-keeper in King St., St. James’s. Ad- 
mission to the dances and other functions held there 
was a mark of high social rank. The place was 
afterwards known as * Willis's Rooms ' ,* closed, 1890. 

ALMADA (38® 40' N., 9® 10' W.), smaU town, 
Estremadura, Portugal. 


ALMADEN, Almadxn dbl Azooub (38® 47' N., 
4® 47' W.), town, Spain ; quicksilver mines. Pop. 7376. 

ALMAGEST, Arab name for great astronomical 
work of Claudius Ptolemy {q.v.). 

ALMAGRO (38® 65' N., 3® 44' W.), town, Ciudad 
Real, Spain ; lace. 

ALMAGRO, DIEGO D» (1476-1638), Sp^. 
military adventurer; leading member of the Darien 
colony: was associated with Pizarro in scheme for 
conquest of Peru ; subsequently coming into conflict 
with Pizarro, he was captured and put to death. 

ALMANAC, tables or books containing a calendar, 
together with astronomical and statistical data, such 
as the times of the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon, of eclipses and the tides, and market days, 
terms of courts, ecclesiastical and other holidays, 
economic statistics of different countries, also genea- 
logical and literary matter, etc. Many a’s contain 
prophecies as to meteorological phenomena and 
political events. Primitive a's were compiled by the 
ancients, but the earliest manuscript a. probably 
originated in the XII. cent. Among modem Eng. 
a’s, some of which show an interesting develop- 
ment from older astrological calendars, are Old Moore's 
A., the British A., Whitaker's A, ; Ephemeris and 
Nautical A. issued by the chief governments. 

ALMANDITE, Almandinb, mm-stone, deep red 
to purple, a kind of garnet ; found in Geylon, Australia 
(at first mistaken for rubies), N. America, and Tyrol. 

ALMANBA (38® 63' N., 1® 4' W.), town, Albacete, 
Spain. Pop. ll,(XK>. 

ALMANSUR (fl. 764-775), second caliph of Abba- 
sides dynasty ; of a cruel and treacherous nature, 
but a patron of learning ; persecuted the Egyptian 
and Synan Ghristians ; had Euclid's Elements trans. 
into Syriac. 

ALMANZA, see Bkrwiok, James Fitz -James. 

ALMAS (46® 8' N., 19® 21' E.), town, Baosbodrog, 
Hungary. 

ALMA-TADEIUA, SIR LAWRENCE (1836-1912), 
naturalised Brit, artist ; b. Dronrip, Netherlands ; 
studied at Antwerp ; subjects taken largely from 
classical and mediievcd sources ; also many portraits ; 
A.R.A. (1876); R.A. (1879); knighted (1899); O.M. 
(1906). 

ALMEIDA (40® 44' N., 6® 67' W.), town, Portugal; 
old fortress. 

ALMEIDA, DOM FRANCISCO DE (c. 1450- 
1610), Portug. Viceroy of the Indies ; fought against 
the Moors for Ferdinand and Isabella ; superseded in 
India by Albuquerque (g.v.); killed by natives at 
Table [Saldanha] Bay. His s. Lorenzo discovered 
Madagascar. 

ALMEIDA-GARRET, JOAO BAPTISTA DA 
LEITAO D' (1799-1864), Portug. dramatist, poet, 
and statesman. 

ALMEIRIM (39® 12' N., 8® 27' W.), smaU town, 
Santarem, Portugal ; wine. 

ALMELO (62^ 22' N., 6® 40' E.), town, Holland ; 
manufactures damask. Pop. 10,000. 

ALMENDRALEJO (38*^ 42' N., 6® 22' W.), town, 
Spain. Pop. 12,6(X). 

ALMERIA (37® 17' N., 2® 26' W.), province, Spain ; 
area, 8360 sq. miles ; silk, grapes ; iron and lead 
mines. Pop. (1910) 364,000. 

ALMERIA (36® 61' N., 2® 31' W.), cathedral town 
and seaport, Spain ; formerly flourishing Moorish town 
and pirate ^Mquarters ; exports fruit. Pop. (1910) 
46,000. 

ALMISSA (43® 26' N., 16® 41' E.), seaport, Dal- 
matia, Austria ; wine. 

ALMODOVAR DEL GAMPO (38® 43' N., 4® 9' 
W.), town, Spain ; mining centre. Pop. 12,600. 

ALMOGAVARES (o. XIII. and XIV. cent’s), 
Span, frontier soldiers of hardy, reckless character; 
wore no armour, and carried javelin, sword, and 
shield. 

ALMOBADES, name given to line of Muhammadan 
princes, started by Muhammad ibn Tumart in XIL 
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cent., in revolt from current Muhammadan anthropo- 
morphism. After his death, 1128, the movement 
WM carried on bv ^Abd-el-Mnmin. The A. conquered 
Spain and N. Ainca, and lasted till Xin. cent. 

ALMON, JOHN (1737-1805), Eng. political 
pamphleteer and publisher ; did much to secure 
freedom of the Press ; his sentence by Lord Mansfield 
to pav a fine in^ired one of the letters of * Junius * ; 
edited Wilkes* Gorrespondenoe, with Memoir (1805); 
published edition of ‘letters’ of Junius, 1800. 

ALMOND {Amygdaltts communis)^ small tree 
dosely allied to plum, cherry, and j^ach, the pulpy 
ezocarp of the latter fruits being remaced by a tough 
day coat, the kernel representing the stone or seed. 
Bitter, Jordan a’s, and other varieties have developed 
from ^ same species. Both the sweet and the bitter 
a’s contain a fixed oil and a ferment emn]8ion which 
acts on the glucosido amygdalin to form prussic acid. 
The chief medicinal value of a’s is that they may be 
converted into flour for palatable cakes, replacing 
starchy food in cases of diabetes. 

ALMOND,— (1) (66® 60' N., 3* 27' W.) river, enters 
Firth of Forth, Cramond, Scotland. (2) (60® 20' N., 
3® 38' W.) river, joins Tay near Perth, Scotland. 

ALMONDBURY (63® 38' N., 1® 45' W.), town, 
West Riding, Yorkshire. Pop. (1911) 24,734. 

ALMONER, officer in an almshouse ; a title of 
dignity in old Fr. court. In England now there is 
a heremtary Grand A., lord high a., sub-a. Almonry, 
place in church or elsewhere where alms were given. 
The rojral a. in England is an official of King’s 
household. 

ALMONTE (37® 16' N., 0® 35' W.), small town. 
Huelva, Spain. 

ALMONTE (46® 16' N., 70® 16' W,), town. County 
Lanark, Ontario ; iron works, factories. 

ALMORA (29® 36' N., 79® 37' E.), town. United 
Provinces, India. Pop. 8690 . — Almora, district, pro* 
duces tea. Pop. 406,893. 

ALMORA VIDES, Berber tribe from the Sahara, 
which reigned over N. Africa and Southern Spain 
during XL and XII. cent’s ; they conquered the 
kingdom of Morocco ; Ibn Tashffn was one of their 
most noted chiefs. 

ALMQV18T, KARL JONAS LUDWIG (179.3- 
1866), Swed. writer ; pub. many novels, poems, and 
educational treatises ; of very unstable character ; 
oharg^ with forgery and murder (1851), and fled to 
America. Wrote series of novels, TAc Book of th€ Thom- 
itese (1832-36). 

ALMS (Qk. deimosynif * mercy *), gift to the poor. 
Adjective, ‘eleemosynary.* — Almshouse, a place for 
the aged poor, generally endowed. 

ALMTJCANTAB (astron.), circle of altitude 
parallel to the horizon ; instrument for observing 
heavenly bodies crossing a certain a. 

ALMUGE, Amiob, a cap, sometimes with hood 
attached, worn by clergy as a choir vestment in the 
Middle Ages ; it is now only worn on a few days ; to be 
distinguished from the liturgical amice, worn as a mass 
vestment. 

ALMUG, Aloum, tree with valuable wood supposed 
to be red sandal- wood, mentioned in 1 Kings lO''’^*, 
and 2 Chron. 2®, 

ALMUNECAR (36® 45' N., 3® 46' W.), seaport 
town, Granada, Spain ; sugar, fruit. Pop. 8000. 

ALNWICK (66* 24' N., 1® 43' W.), town. North- 
umberland ; early became borough and market 
town ; old gatew^ and Norman aren ; often besieged 
by Soots, aL-X V. cent’s ; castle held six cent’s by 
Percies (q.v.); breweries, tobacco trade. Pop. 7041. 

ALOADJE, ALOrojB, the giants Otus and Ephialtes 
(twin sons of Poseidon and Iphimedia), who tried to 
pile Mt. Pelion upon Olympus ; their reputed f. was 
Alosus. 

ALOE, genus of African plants, order TMutetes, 
with a rosette of large juicy pointed spine-margined 
leaves^ cultivated as ornamental plants. Preparations 
of the juice are used medicinally as a purgative and 


an emmenagogue. Its principle is aloin (C]fH]fO 
3H5jO). 

ALOPECIA (Gk. cdopex^ a fox), baldness (g.v.); 
foxes being subject to loss of hair. 

ALOPECURU8, foxtail (7.V.). a kind of grass. 

ALOHA (36® 49' N., 4® 40' W.), town, Spain; 
hot sulphur springs. Pop. 10.000. 

AL08N0 (ZT 32' N., 7® 9' W.), town, Huelva, 
Spain ; copper mines. 

ALOST, Aalst (50® 57' N., 4® 3' E.), town, Belgium ; 
hops, linen. Pop. (1910) 34,000. 

ALOT8IA, see Verbena. 

ALOTSIUS, ST., see Gonzaoa, Ltnoi. 

ALP ARSLAN (‘brave lion’), or MuHAmiAD 
Ben Da’ud (1029-72), 2nd Sultan of Seljuk dynasty ; 
through brilliamt military operations made himself 
sole mler of Persia, and extended his dominions in 
various parts of Asia. 

ALPACA, breed of camel-like ungulates, like the 
llama and vicufia, probably derived from the guanaoo, 
with fine long, woolly hair, domesticated in Peru and 
Bolivia. The name is applied both to the hair and 
the cloth manufactured from it. The latter often 
contains silk or cotton, and much of the fabric sold as 
a. is mohair. 

ALPENA (46® 4' N., 83® 27' W.), town, Michigan. 
Pop. (1910) 12,716. 

ALPE8 MARITIMES (43® 49' N., 7® 10' E.), 
department, France ; area, 1482 sq. miles ; Fr. 
Riviera ; many health resorts — Nice, Cannes, etc. ; 
produces fruit. Pop. (1911) 360,338. 

ALPHA (chem.), first of group of compounds; 
(astron.),, prefixed to Constellation, one of brightest 
stars therein. 

alpha and OMEGA, the first and the last letters 
of Gk. alphabet. 

ALPHA RATS, see Radioactivity. 

AX«PHAB£T, term applied to collection of symbols 
used to express various sounds that occur in a language. 
It is derived from alfha heia^ the two first letters of 
the Gk. language. There can be no doubt that 
pictures were first employed to indicate words ; that 
these pictures became indistinct with the lapse of 
time, and that at a later period the sounds of words 
were reduced to their simplest forms or symbols. 
Even at the present day some languages have symbols 
only for words — the CJhinese, for example. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics were also pictorial, and in- 
dicated words. Whatever people the a. may have 
originated with, there can be little doubt that it 
evolved a form much as we now know it with the 
Phoenicians, and passed from them to the Greeks. 
The earliest alphabetic evidence to which a date can be 
assigned belongs to the earlier part of the IX. cent. B.o. 
This is the ‘Moabite Stone,’ recording the exploits 
of Mesha, King of Moab. It was discovered in 1808, 
and is now in the Louvre. 

The Phoenician names given to the letters were not 
representative of the sounds, and these names were 
adopted by the Greeks. The Romani appear to have 
been the first to name the letters from the sounds. 
The vowels they called o, «, », 0, w. To /, /, m, n, r, 
a, z, they prefixed the < sound, and added the vowel t 
to c, p, 0, f, d. The Anglo-Saxons had now obsolete 
letters M {q.v.) and C or )? (‘ th * ; called * thorn *). 

‘AL-PHASI, ISAAC (1013-1103), Jewish rabbi ; 
wrote Halakhoth or Decisions, a digest of the Talmud. 

ALPHEGE, iELFHEAH, St. (954-1023), abp. of 
Canterbury, 1000 ; killed by Danes. 

ALPHEUS (37® 36' N., 21® 62' E.). river. Pelopon- 
nesus ; flows into Ionian Sea ; in Gk. m3rth. A. was 
a river god who pursued Arethusa (q.v.). 

ALPHONSE, 0>unt of Totflouse and Poitiers 
(1220-71) ; brother of * St. Louis * ; s. of Louis VTH. 

ALPHON8INE TABLES, astronomical tables 
drawn up under superintendence of Alphonso X of 
Castfle (1226-84). 

ALPHONSO, see Alfonso. 

ALPHONSUB A 8ANCTA MARIA, ALmONEO 
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DS Cabtaobna fl 396- 1456), Span, historian ; wrote 
history of Spain aown to his own times. 

ALPBONSUS, BT., soo LlGiTOBr, Alphonso 
DB. 

ALPINE CLUB, London, founded, 1857, for organ- 
isation of Alpine climbing; Alpine Journal started, 
1863, followed by clubs in Germany, Austria (amalga- 
mated, 1874), Italy, Switzerland, France, and U.S.A. 

ALPXNI, PROSPERO (1563-1617), Ital. botanist ; 
practised med. ; for some time physician to Andrea 
Doria ; prof, of Bot. at Padua from 1593 ; studied the 
dora of Egypt and discovered the bisexual nature 
of date-palms and other plants. 

ALPS (40® N., 7® E.), crescent- shaped mountain 
system, N. Italy, Switzerland, France, Bavaria, 
Austria, Bosnia ; total length, e. 700 miles ; width, 
30-160 miles ; area, s. 80,000 sq. miles ; divided 
according to height into Fort A., middle A., High A. 
Snow-line varies from 8900 ft. on S. side to 9200 on N. ; 
glaciers of upper valleys descend to 4000-5000 ft. 
above sea-level — Aletsch, 4400 ft., Gomer-Boden, 
5250. Topographically divided into Western A., 
extending N. and S. from Mont Blanc to Col deirAltare ; 
Middle A., from E. of Mont Blanc to line drawn from 
Upper Adige to Inn at Innsbruck; Eastern A., from 
tms line eastward. Best-known peaks of Western A. — 
Gran Paradiso (13,320 ft.), Mont Blanc (16,775), 
Dent dll Midi (10,690) ; of Middle A., Matterhorn 
(14,775), Monte Rosa (16,215), Strahlhom (13,746), 
Miflchabelhomer (14,035), Aletschhom (13,770), 
Jungfrau (13,670), Mdnch (13,460), Finsteraarhom 
(14,020), and Schreckhom (13,380). Drained by 
Rhine and tributaries. Them, Aar, Reuss, IJmmat; 
Danube and tributaries, Iller, Lech, Isar, Inn, etc. ; 
Po and tributaries, Dora Riparia, Ticino, Mincio, 
Adige, etc. ; Rhone with Arve, Is^ro, Durance ; and 
smaller streams flowing to Adriatic and Ligurian Sea. 

Chief Passes: from Turin, Coll del Altare to 
Savona ; Col di Genevra, by Dora Riparia to Durance ; 
Little St. Bernard by Dora Baltea and Aosta to 
Is^ro, S. of Mont Blanc ; Great St. Bernard, E. of 
Mont Blanc to Rhone ; Mont Cenis, by Dora Riparia 
N.W. to Arc and Isftre. From Milan, Simplon from 
Maggiore to Brieg ; St. Gothard, from Ticino to 
Upper Reuss valley; Bernardino, from Ticino to 
Rhine ; Spliigon, from Como to Rhine ; Maloja, 
from Como to Upper Inn ; Julier, from Upper Rhine to 
Inn ; Stolvio, from Como to Upper Adige. Others 
are Arlberg from Upper Rhine to III ; Brenner from 
Adige to Innsbrflck ; Semraering, 8.W. of Vienna, 
between Upper Mur and I^per Leitha ; Furka between 
Upper Rhone and Upper Beuss. There are Railways 
crossing by Col delr Altaro ; Mont Cenis, tunnel over 
7i miles long, opened 1871 ; Simplon, two parallel 
tunnels, opened 1906 ; St. Gothard, tunnel over 
miles long, opened 1882 ; Arlberg, opened 1884 ; 
Brenner, opened 1867, series of twenty-seven tunnels ; 
Sommering, opened 1853. Highest villages, Juf 
(6998 ft.) in Gnsons, L’Ecot (6713) in Savoy, St. V6ran 
(6726) in Dauphin^, Tr6palle in Ital. A. (6788), Ober 
Qurgl (6322) and Fend (621 1 ) in Tirolese A. 

Geology. — Eastern A. composed of central zone 
of crystalline and schistose rocks, with Mesozoic 
bands on either side, and outer zone of Tertiary 
deposits to N. Latter divided into outer band of 
Molasse and inner band of Flysch ; former composed 
of conglomerates and sandstones, latter of sandstones 
and shales. In Bavarian and Austrian A., Mesozoic 
zone composed chiefly of Trias, with Jurassic and 
Cretaceous beds ; all thm composed largely of limestone. 
Central crystalline zone composed mainly of gneiss 
and schist, but has Paleozoic beds dividing it. In 
Swiss A. Molasse is practically same as in Eastern 
A., but Flysch is incorporated with Mesozoic; Trias 
is almost non-existent, Mesozoic being largely composed 
t Cretaceous beds, l&markable masses 

<n different formation occasionally occur, known as 
Khpwjif consisting of Jurassic and Triassio beds 
like those of Eastern A. In Western ranges, Molasse 


I is found ; patches of Eocene occur in Mesozoic belt, 
which here is most important, composed chiefly of 
Jurassic and Cretaceous beds. Chief chain composed 
of schist and crystalline. Chief mineral proaucts, 

! iron, lead, rock-salt, mercury ; gold, silver, copper, 
etc., also found. 

Climate naturally varies with altitude. A. may be 
divided according to climate into six regions. (1) 
At base of mountains in N. Italy are shelter^ distriots 
producing olives, which require mean temperature of 
42® F. in winter, and in summer continuous heat 
of at least 75® F. (2) In deep valleys and farther up 
on sunny slopes are regions producing vines, which 
require mean temperature in summer of 68® F. (3) 
Mountainous or deciduous, the region extends to about 
4000 ft. above sea- level on northern side and sometimes 
to 5500 on S. ; snow lies several months, spring and 
summer warmer than in England. (4) Sub-alpine or 
coniferous tree region, from 4000 to 5500 or 6000 ft. 
above sea- level on north, to 7000 ft. on south. (5) 
Alpine region, between tree limit and permanent 
snow. (6) Glacial region of permanent snow, where 
there is intense frost at night, and often temperature 
of 80® F. by day. 

Flora. — Distinctive Alpine plants include gentians, 
saxifrages, rhododendrons, primulas, edelweiss ; general 
characteristics are dwarfish woody stems, large flowers, 
woolly texture. Fauna includes bouquetin, chamois, 
marmot, white hare, fox, lynx, wild oat, wolf, bear; 
vultures, eagles, ptarmigan, grouse, etc., are found. 

History. — Little known ^ early inhabitants except 
names of few tribes conquered by Augustus ; various 
Teutonic tribes invaded and occupied district in V. 
and VL cent’s, and Franks also occupied them transi- 
ently. History becomes traceable only in X. and 
XL cent’s with break-up of Carolingian empire. 
Struggle for Western Alps was carried on between 
Savoy, Dauphin6, and Provence ; subsequently 
between Savoy and France, latter ultimately obtaining 
whole of western slope. In central region oocuned 
gradual establishment of Siviss Confederation, 1291- 
1815. Eastern district was connected historically with 
Hapsburgs, who obtained northern slope of East A. 
in XV. cent., and subsequently gained Ampezzo 
Valley (1517), Venetia (1797), and other distriots on 
southern slopes ; but lost Milanese and Berg^amasca 
to Savoy in 1859, and Venetia in 1866, now possessing 
only Tirentino on southern slope. Italy holds in 
non -Ital. A., Livigno Valley, Tends, and some hunting 
distriots of Maritime A. 

The A. have been very thoroughly explored since 
beginning of XIX. cent. Previous to that, Mont Blanc 
had been ascended and about sixty-five glaciers were 
known. Juneau and Finsteraarhom were oon- 
quered in 1811 and 1812 respectively ; and henceforth 
mountaineering |preatly increased, many Alpine 
clubs being established. 

Sir Martin Conway, The Alps (1904). 

ALPUJ ARRAS (37® N., 3® 15' E.), mountainous 
region, Granada, Spain. 

ALQUIFOU (same Arab, root as alcohol), a lead 
ore found in Cornwall, used in pottery to give a green 
glaze. 

ALRUNA, a witch of old Teutonic tradition; 
figure carved from a mandrake. 

ALSACE, Elsass (48® 20' N., 7® 20' E.), former 
Fr. province, taken by Germany, 1871 ; formed part 
of Empire from VU. cent. ; great ceded to fVauca, 
1648; chief river, HI; woi^ed mils; produces com, 
fruits, flax, tobacco, silver, copper, lead, coal, iron; 
manufactures textiles. Prinoipm towns, MuUiausen, 
Colmar, Strassburg. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE, ElAASa-LOTHRIKQBK (48® 
50' N., 7* 3' E.), province, Germany; area, 5600 sq. 
miles ; Northern part is portion of Rhine plain ; W. 
is occupied by Vosges Mountains ; produces cemals, 
potatoes, toblmoo, flax, hops; manufactures g^asfi, 
porcelain, texriles; oocJ, iron, and salt mines; chief 
towns, Strassburg, Metz, Mulhausen ; ceded by 
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France, 1871 ; constitution granted, 1911, conferring 
three votes in Federal Council and local self-govern- 
ment by Diet of two ohambei's. Pop. (1910) 1,872,000. 
See Fbanoo-Qerman Wab. 

ALSATIA (48® 20' N., 7® 20' E.), old name for 
Alaaco. It was also the name given to the Whitefriars 
district, liondon, which, till 1697, was a debtors* 
sanctuary and haunt of thieves. 

AL6EN (66® N., 9® 66' E.), Prussian island, Baltic. 
Pop. 26.000. 

AX*-8IRAT, the perilous bridge over Hell to 
Muslim Paradise. 

AXSIUM (41® 66' N., 12® 6' E.), old city, Etruria ; 
modem Palo. 

ALSTADEN (61® 27' N., 6® 60' E.), village, Rhine 
province, Prussia ; coal. 

ALSTATTEN (47® 22' N., 9® 26' E.), village, St. 
Qall, Switzerland ; sulphur springs. 

ALSTER (53® 37' N., 10® 1' E.), river, Holstein, 
Germany ; enters Elbe at Hamburg. 

ALSTON (64® 48' N., 2® 27' W.), town, Cumber- 
land. Pop. (1911) 3076. 

ALSTON, CHARLES (1683-1760), Soot, botanist ; 
lecturer on materia medica and bot. at Edinburgh; 
pub. a plant catalogue and criticisms of Linnssus* 
system of classification. 

ALSTROMER, JONAS (1685-1761). Swed. re- 
former; lived some time in London, and introduced 
Eng. industrial methods to his own country ; author 
of Imok on sheep- breeding. 

ALT DAMM (63® 23' N., 14® 43' E.), town, 
Pomerania, Prussia. 

ALTAI (60® 60' N., 86® E.), mountains, Siberia 
and Mongolia, Asia; separate Semiryechensk, 
Russia, from E. Turkestan, and outline Gobi Desert 
on N. Kolyvan A. or Sailughcjn chain extends 
N.E. from A. proper to Sayan range. A. proper 
stretch E. in two parallel ranges to (Jobi. Latter 
constituted chiefly of gneiss and Archaean rocks ; 
former of granites, schists, slate, with Carboniferous 
and Devonian deposits. Flora includes alpine and 
herbaceous plants. Minerals include gola, silver, 
copper, xino, lead. Inhabitants engage in agri- 
culture. Chief town, Barnaul. Pop. c. 800,000. 

ALT AIR, name in astronomy for a Aquilae, the 
brightest star in constellation of Aquila. 

ALTAMAHA (31® 40' N., 81® 64' W.), navigable 
river, Georgia, U.S. 

ALTAMURA (40® 49' N„ 16® 33' E.), town, Italy. 
Pop. 22,729. 

ALTAR. — Wherever sacrifice has been offered a’s 
are found ; thev exist, theiefore, in most of the world’s 
religions. Catholicism has its sacrifice of the mass, 
but in Protestantism, especially where, as in Calvinism, 
its eucharistio theory is furthest removed from 
Catholicism, there is no a. In ancient Egypt a large 
block, often granite, served as an a. According to 
Hlxodus 20**, ‘In every place where I record my 
name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee.’ 
An a. was not to be of hewn stone. When the Temple 
was built its sacrifioial ritual required an a. W 
biumt-offering and an a. of incense. In Greece and 
Rome a’s wore places of sanctuary. In the Christian 
Church wooden tables were used at first for the Holy 
Communion. More elaborate a's appear only in the 
III. cent. In the R.C. Church the a. consists of 
supports, the super-a. or slab, and a cavity for relics. 
The a. or a. -stone (a stone lot into the super-a.) must 
be consecrated. 

In the Eng. Church the term a. was expunged 
from the R*ayer Book of 1662 ; but it has always been 
retained in the Coronation service, and since the 
Oxford movemeDt it has come into use again. 

ALTAZIMUTH (Lat. altua, high; ATMo,aS’SUinuth, 
a way, a road), an instrument used for finding the 
altitude and azimuth of a celestial body. The 
eye-pieoe of the instrument contains a micrometer, 
made by stretching spider web across the field of 
view. 


ALTDORF (46® 52' N., 8® 39' E.), town. Lake 
Lucerne, Switzerland ; cradle of Swiss liberty ; 
associated with William Tell (g.v.Y Pop. 8117. 

ALTDORFER, ALBRECHT (b. 1480), Ger. 

artist and engraver; his work as engraver ranks 
only below that of his teacher Dllrer; one of the 
‘ Little Masters.* 

ALTEN, KARL AUGUST, CoUNT OF (1764- 
1840), Brit, and Hanoverian commander ; served 
under Wellington in Peninsular War; commanded 
3rd Division at Waterloo. 

ALTENA (61® 18' N., 7® 40' E.), town, Prussia; 
manufactures hardware. Pop. c. 13,000. 

ALTENBURG (60® 69' N., 12® 26' E.), cathedral 
town, capital of Duchy of Saxo- A., Germany ; scone of 
Prihzenraub. Pop. 40,000. 

ALTENDORF, suburb of Essen (g.v.), Germany, 
with dwellings of Krupp employees. 

ALTEN8TEIN, castle near Eisenach, Saxe- 
Meiriingen, Germany. Luther seized in neighbour- 
hood, 1521. 

ALTENSTEIN, KARL, BARON VON BTEIN 

ZUM (1770-1840), Ger. statesman and vmter ; greatly 
promoted Prussian schools and universities. 

ALTHAIA (classical myth.), wife of Deneus, King 
of Calydon ; mother of Meleager {q.v.). 

ALTHEN (1709-74), Persian refugee, who intro- 
duced the cultivation of madder into Franco. 

ALTHING, Parliament of Iceland {q.v.). 

ALTHORN, tenor valvod bugle, sometimes used in 
place of the Fr. horn. 

ALTHORP LIBRARY, THE, formed by 2nd Earl 
Spencer, probably most valuable private library ever 
collected ; ultimately sold to Mrs. Rylands, and 
formed nucleus of the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester. It is particularly rich in rare early 
printed books. 

ALTINUM (46® 34' N., 12® 24' E.), old town, 
Venetia ; modern, Altino. 

ALTITUDE, perpendicular elevation of a point 
above a given level; (astron.), the apparent an^lar 
elevation of a heavenly body above the horizon, 
called true a. when it is corrected for refraction and 
dip of the horizon; (goora.), the perpendicular distance 
from the base of a figure to the summit or vertex, as in 
a triangle, pyramid, etc. 

ALTMUHL (49° 2' N., 11® 30' E.), river, Germany ; 
joins Danube. 

ALTO, mus. term ; highest male voice, oounter 
tenor ; female voice of like range is contralto. 

ALTON (38® 66' N., 90® 16' W.), town, Illinois, 
U.S. ; military academy and Baptist coll. ; manu- 
factures glass, hardware, tools. Pop. (1910) 17,628. 

ALTON (61® 9' N., 0° 68' W.), town, Hampshire. 
Pop. (1911)6555. 

ALTONA (63® 34' N., 9® 67' E.), town, Germany, 
on Elbe, close to Hamburg ; fine docks ; trades with 
Britain, France, America ; burnt by Swedes, 1713 ; 
Prussian since 1866; joined Zollverein, 1888. Pop. 
(1910) 172,600. 

ALTOONA (40® 31' N., 78® 26' W.), town, Penn- 
sylvania ; centre of railway work. Pop. (1910) 
52,127. 

ALTO-RELIEVO, Alto-Rilievo, in sculpture, 
high relief (g.v.), in contrast to hasao-rdievo, which 
is shallow ; figures project from surface by at least 
half their thickness. 

ALTOTTING (48® 12' N., 12® 44' E.), town, 
Bavaria ; resort of pilgrims. Pop. 4344. 

ALTRANSTAdt (61® 18' N., 12® 10' E.), village, 
Prussia ; by treaty of A. (1706) August II. of Saxony 
lost Poland to Charles XII. of Sweden. 

ALTRINCHAM (63® 24' N., 2® 20' W.), town, 
Cheshire, England. Pop. (1911) 17,810. 

ALTRUISM, ethical term used by Comte, meaning 
regard for, and devotion to, the interests of others ; 
opposed to individualism or egoism. See Ethics. 

ALTWASSER (50® 60' N., 10® 18' E.), town, 
Prussia. Pop. 16,000. 
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ALTYN-TAGH (39* N., 89® B.), mountainB, 

range of Kuen-lun, Central Asia. 

AI«UM (K^04.AL9(S04)824H,0), potash alnm, is 
a colourless salt crystallising in ootanedra, used as a 
mordant in dyeing and in medicine as an astringent 
and styptic. The term is also applied to salts in wmoh 
potassium may be replaced by any of tlio other alkali 
metals or ammonium, and aluminium by ferric iron or 
chromium. The most important minerals from which a. 
is obtained are a. schist, alunite, bauxite, and cryolite. 

ALUMINA (Al«0,), oxide of aluminium, occurring 
naturally as oorunaum, ruby, and sapphire. 

ALUMINIUM (Al— 27), bluish silver- white, 
malleable, ductile trivalent metallic element of low 
specific gravity (c. 2*6) and high conductivity 

of heat and oleotrioity, M.P. about 700®. It is widely 
distributed, but only in compounds, constituting 
about 7 tier. cent, of the earth*s crust. Its prinoipu 
minerals are the silicates kaolin, felspar, and mica, 
and cryolite (NagAlF^), corundum (AlgOg), bauxite 
(Ala08.2Hj0), alunite (K(A10)8(S04)23H20), diaiwre 
(AlO.OH). Davy was able to obtain an iron alloy 
by the electric decomposition of alumina with an iron 
wire in 1809 and called the element * alumium,’ but it 
was first isolated by Wdhler in 1827, by reducing the 
chloride with potassium. With the cheapening of 
electric power it has become possible to obtain a. on 
a commercial scale. The Hall-Hdroult process, now 
in general use, consists of electrolysing cryplite or a 
corresponding mixture of alumina and sodium fluoride 
in an iron * oml ’ lined with carbon, the oast-iron bottom 
and the already reduced a. forming the cathode 
connected with the negative pole of the dynamo, and 
adjustable carbon rods dipping into the mixture 
forming the anode. Large a. works have been estab- 
lished at the Falls of the Rhine (Neuhaiisen and 
Rheinfelden), Niagara Falls, and the Falla of Foyers. 
Owing to its qualities and the reduction in its price, the 
metal is becoming used more and more extensively 
for parts of engines, in boat-building, for cooking 
utensils, parts of airships and aeroplanes, for various 
electrical and scientific anparatus, os a substitute 
for lithographic stone, and together with powdered 
iron oxides in the thermite (c.v.) process of welding 
and soldering. Numerous alloys of a. have been 
manufactured, which are being increasingly employed 
on account of their greater strength and hardness, 
t.g. magnalium (a. and magnesium) and a. bronses 
(copper and 2'5 to 10 per cent. a.). 

J. W. Richards, Aluminium^ 3rd od., London, 1898. 

ALUMNUS, originally fostor-son, or male pupil ; 
graduate of coll, or univ. 

ALUNITE, Alumstonb (KA 1 ,(S 04 ) 2 ( 0 H) 4 ), colour- 
less or white mineral occurring in volcanic rocks 
in Hungary, Italy, and New S. Wales, sometimes 
crystallised in rhombohedra. 

ALURE, Valubb, in arch., name for passage behind 
parapet. 

ALURED OP BEVERLEY (d. 1129), Eng. chroni- 
cler ; sacrist of Beverley minster ; his Annales begin 
with the Brit, period and extend to his own time. 

ALVA (66® 9' N., 3® 48' W.), burgh, Clackmannan- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. 4332. 

ALVA or ALBA, DUKE OF, Fbbkando Alvabbz 
DB Toledo (1608-83), Span, statesman and soldier; 
fought at Pavia, in Hungary, Algiers ; commander-in- 
chief when thirty ; cr. auke as reward for defence of 
N. Spain; fought in Italy against pope and French, 
1666. A. it notorious for his Netherlands campaign 
(1667-73) ; set up the ‘Bloody Council * and boasted 
of executing 18,000 men. He had unlimited power; 
imposed heavy taxes; executed Counts Egmont and 
Horn, Prot. l^ers. Holland and Zealand destroyed 
his fleet, and he left for Spain ; d. after fierce campaign 
against Don Antonio of Portugal. 

Motley, Dutch Republic, 

ALVARADO, PEDRO DE (1496-1641), Span, 
conquistador ; chief officer under Cortes in conquest 
of Mexico ; gov. of Qnatemala. 
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ALVAREZ, DON JOBE (1768-1827), leading 
Span, sculptor ; statue of Ganymede, in Prado, fine 
example of his work ; court-sculptor to Ferdinand VIX. 

ALVAREZ, FRANCISCO (c. 1465-1640), Portug. 
explorer and missionary ; spent six years in Abyssinia ; 
pub. an account of his travels. 

ALVAREZ, LUIS (1841-1901), Span, artist; 
highly successful in hist, and genra pictures ; works : 
Philip II., Isabella the Catholic, The Charity Bazaar. 

ALVENSLEBEN, CONSTANTIN VON (1809- 
92), Prune, general, distin^ished service in Franco- 
Qerman War ; received order of Black Eagle (1892). 

ALVEOLUS (zool.), pit or cavity, as the socket of 
a tooth, the terminating part of a gland, or a cell of a 
honeyoomb. 

ALVER8TONE, RICHARD EVERARD WEB- 
STER, 1st Babok (1842- ), Lord Chief- Justice 

of EngUnd (since 1900) ; thrioe Attorney-General under 
Lord Salisbury ; represented Gt. Britain in Bering Sea 
arbitration (1893) and the Alaska Boundary Com- 
mission (1903) ; engaged in Parnell Commission (1888- 
89) ;‘^a8ter of the Rolls (1900) ; raised to peerage (1900). 

ALVINCZY, JOSEPH, BARON VON (1735- 
1810), Austrian general; Ital. commander- in-chief ; 
defeated by Frenon at Arcole (1796) and Rivoli (1797) ; 
subsequently gov. of Hungary ; made field-marshal 
(1808). 

ALWAR (27® 40' N., 76® 30' E.), state, Bajputana, 
India; area, 3200 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 792,000, 
Capital, Alwar (27® 34' N., 76® 35^ B.), has palaoes. 
Pop. 67,000. 

ALYATTES (609-560 B.O.), King of Lydia and 
founder of its empire. 

ALYPIUS (IV. cent.), Gk. musical writer ; his IrOrth 
ductio Musica has been odit. by Jans (1895). 

ALYTES OBSTETRICANS, the midwife toad of 
central and S.W. Europe, the male of which winds 
the strings oif eggs about bis hind legs and shelters 
them in dark aim moist places and enters the water 
when the time for hatcliing the tadpoles has come. 

ALYTH (66® 38' N., 3^ 14' W.), town and parish, 
E. Perthshire, Scotland ; linen weaving. 

ALZEY (49* 46' N., 8® 6' E.), town, Rhenish Hesse. 
Pop. 8000, 

ALZOG, JOHANN BAPTIST (1808-78), Ger. 
theologian ; wrote Manual of Church History. 

AMADEO, GIOVANNI ANTONIO (1447-1522), 
Ital. sculptor and aroh. ; famed for statues in the 
CoUeoni chapel, Bergamo ; was also engaged in 
designing Milan cathedral. 

AMADEUS I. (1845-90), Span, king, elected, 1870 ; 
Duke of Aosta, 2nd s. of King Victor Emmanuel, 
Italy ; tried to rule constitutionsmy and failed because 
of factions ; almost assassinated, 1872 ; abdicated, 
1873. 

AMADEUS V., THB Gbbat (1249-1323), Count of 
Savoy ; famed for his wisdom and military exploits. 

AMADEUS VIII. (1383-1461), Duke of Savoy; 
extended his dominions, but subsequently retired to 
monastery; elected pope as Felix V., but was not 
recognised by Church. 

AMADEUS, LAKE (24® 30' S., 130® 30' E.), riiallow 
salt lake in S.W. Australia, discovered by Emest 
Giles (1872). 

AMADIS OF GAUL, famous modiseval cycle 
of romance, especially popular in Iberian Peninsula, 
and similar in style to the Arthurian and Charlemagne 
cycles ; earliest existing version is by Vasco de Lobeira 
(early XV. cent.) ; Eng. version by Southey. Amadis, 
* the Knight of the I^on,’ represents the type of the 
devoted lover and knight-errant who is caricatured 
in Don Quixote, 

AMADOU (Fr.), sTOngy substance obtained from 
species of the ^ngus rolynorue ; used as tinder after 
having been soaked in a solution of saltpetre. 

AMAGER (66® 40' N., 12® 3S' B.), smaU island, 
off Zeeland, Denmark ; market produce. 

AMAKUSA (32® 20^ N., 130® 5' B.), island, Japan ; 
coal, kaolin. 
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AMALABIC (d. 531), King of Visigoths; m. 
Clotilda, dau. of Cloris, King of franks. 

AMALEKITE8, tribe inhabiting district to S. 
of Judah ; hereditary foes of Israelites ; orushod 
by Saul and David. 

AMALFI (40* 38' N.. 14® 36' E.}, port and abp.’s 
see on N. of Gulf of Salerno, Italy; of great importance 
ill Middle Ages, ruled by its own Doges, and a formid- 
able rival to Venice, Genoa, and Pisa; much injured by 
sea in XU, and XIV. cent’s ; now of littlo commercial 
importance. Pop. 6700. 

AMALGAM, alloy of mercury with other metals, 
which is liquid or solid according to the proportion of 
mercury ; A’s are used for silvering mirrors, and for 
tooth-cements ; also in process of extracting gold and 
silvor from ore, and for irictional machines. 

AMALIA, ANNA, DUCHESS OF SAXE- 
WEIMAR-EISENACH (1739-1807), Ger. patron of 
lit. and art ; friend of Goethe. 

AMALBIG I., King of Jerusalem (1162-74), 
continued long and fierce struggle for the possession 
of Egypt, of D^ich Saladin ultimately became king. 

AMALBIG II., King of Jerusalem (1107-1205); 
reim likewise disturbed by frequent conflicts with 
Munammadans. 

AMALBIG OP BENA (d. c. 1204), Fr. theologian 
and dialectician; his views led to conflict with the 
religious authorities ; his body was burnt after death. 

AMALTHEIA (classical myth.), goat which suckled 
the infant Zeus. One of its horns, which was broken 
off, was known as the Gornumpia^ or horn of plenty. 

AMANA (41® 44' N., 91® 51' W.), township, Iowa, 
U.S. ; site of A. Society, Ger. communistic religious 
association, founded 1885. 

AMANITA, widely distributed genus of mush- 
rooms of which the fly agaric {A. muscaria), the 
death-cup {A. fihaUoidea)^ and the destroying angel 
(A. vema) are well-known poisonous representatives 
in Brit, autiimn woods. 

AMAPALA (13® 3' N., 87® 9' W.), seaport. Pacific, 
Honduras. Pop. c. 4000. 

AMABA (31® 60' N., 47® E.), town, on Tigris, 
Basra, Aaiatio Turkey. 

AMARA 8IMHA (375 A.D.), Hindu grammarian, 
compiled the Atmra-Koaliay Sanskrit vocabulary of 
ten thousand words, in metro. 

AMARANTH, Amarant {Amarantua)t genus of 
plants with purplish flowers clustered on spikes, which, 
owing to their not withering soon, have been represented 
in mythology and poetry as symbols of immortality. 
Love-lies-bleeding (A. caudaiua) and prince’s feather 
{A, hypochondriactis) are well-known garden flowers. 

AMABAPUBA (21® 50' S., 96® 8' E.), former 
capital of Burma; destroyed by firo, 1810, earthquake, 
1839 ; near Mandalay. 

AMABAB, tribe of four great families of Arab 
descent dwelling in Etbai, on Red Sea. 

AMARG08A (36® N., 116® 30' W,), river, flows 
into A. Desert, S. California. 

AMARl, MIGHELE (1806-89), Ital. scholar and 
Mtriot ; prof, of Arabio at Florence ; wrote on 
Sicilian Vespers; trans. Scott’s Marmion; friend of 
Mazzini. 

AMARYLLIS, a shepherdess in classical poetry. 

AMA8IA (40® 37' N., 35® 64' E.), town, Asia Minor ; 
once capital of Pontus. Pop. 30,000. 

AMA8IS I. (XVI. cent. B.O.), King of Egypt, 
fonnder of XVIII. dynasty ; successful warrior. 
Amasls XI. (670-526 b.c.), last king to retain the 
crown of Eg^t; an able ruler; his s., Psammetichus 
m., was dethroned by the Persians. 

AMATEUR, one who engages in an art, game, 
or physical exercise, for pleasure and not for gain. 
The A. Athletic Association defines an a. as *one 
who has never competed for a money prize or staked 
bet, either with or against a professional for any 
prize, or who has never taught, pursued, or assisted 
in the {vaotioe of athletic exercises as a means of 
obtaining a livelihood.* 


AMATHUS (34® 41' N., 33® 7' E.), ancient town, 
Cyprus ; ruined ; old tombs, antiquities. 

AMATI, ANDREA (e. 1530-1611), founder of the 
Cremona school of violin- makers ; his bro., Nicola, 
and his sons, Antonio and Girolamo, were also dis- 
tinguished makers. The most famous craftsman of 
the family was Nicola A. (1696-1684), s. of Giro- 
lamo; maker of the ‘grand Amati* violin; one of 
his pupils was Antonius Stradivarius ; Nicola’s violins 
are valued at anything up to £600. 

AMATITLAN (14® 24' N., 90® 34' W.), town and 
district, Guatemala ; cochineal industry. 

AMATONGALAND (27® S., 33® E.), coast district. 
Natal, S. of Lorenzo Marques; separated from Zulu- 
land by Kosi River ; now part of Natal ; inhabitants 
— ^Tongas — belong to Bantu race. Pop. e. 42,000. 

AMAUROSIS, term applied to blmdness which is 
not caused by actual disease of the eye ; may be due 
to brain disease, Bright’s disease, diabetes, or excess 
of tobacco, alcohol, etc. 

AMA-XOSA, Amakosa, branch of S. African 
Kaffirs. 

AMAZON, Amazons, chief river of S. America, 
rising in the Peruvian Andes in two great branches, 
the Ucayali and the Mara Aon, which unite at Nauta, 
in N.E. of Peru, after which the river flows over 
3200 miles right across Brazil, entering the Atlantic at 
the equator. The width increases from under two 
miles at the Brazilian boundary to fifty at the principal 
mouth ; it is navigable for ocean steamers for about 
2300 miles, and for smaller vessels about 180 miles 
farther. T^ade is carried on by the A. Stoam Naviga- 
tion Company and by numbers of small steamers 
employed by rubber companies. The region it drains, 
an area of over 2,700,000 sq. miles, produces rubber, 
cotton, indigo, nuts, sugar, cacao, coffee, tobacco ; 
and its course leads through vast impenetrable forests, 
whore there are many natural channel which unite the 
different affluents. It is a rapid river, especially in 
times of flood ; its waters abound in hundreds of kinds 
of fish, and g^reat numbers of turtles are found. A 
great deal of silt is carried down, and has formed many 
islands, particularly near the moutli. 

The principal ports are Tabatinga, on Peruvian 
boundary, Teffe, Manaos, Obidos, Santarem, Macapa, 
in Brazil ; and the chief trading city is Para, near the 
mouth. The A. has about 200 trinutarios, many of 
which are navigable. Besides Ucayali and ^larafion the 
principal affluents are the Napo, Putumayo, Yapura, 
Negro from the N., and the Javary, Jurua, P^rus, 
Madeira, Tapajos, and Xingu from the S. Napo rises 
on N. side of Cotopaxi ; its affluents inolude the Coca 
and Aguarico. Putumayo, or loa, rises near Pasto 
and joins A. at Sao Antonio. Yapura flows parallel 
to Putumayo, rises in Colombian Andes, and Joins A. 
by several natural channels. 

Negro is principal northern affluent of A., rises in 
Colombia, is joined by Branco, Uai^s, and other 
streams, and unites with A. below Manaos. Javary 
forms part of boundary between Brazil and Peru, and 
unites with Mara Aon at Tabatinga. Jurua rises in Peru 
and is sluggish stream. Purus also rises in Peru, is 
joined by Acre or Aquiry, and unites with A. in lat. 4® 8. 
Madeira* is largest tributary of A. ; its head waters, the 
Beni and Marraor4, rise in Bolivia and unite in lat. 10® 30' 
8. ; in the upper reaches are many rapids ; its affluents 
include the Blanco, Guapore, Mayutata, and it joina A, 
near Serpa. Tapajos is formed by confluence of 
Juruona and Alta Tapajos in Matto Grasso, and Joins 
A. near Santarem. Xingu rises in Matto Grasso, has 
many falls and rapids, and forms lake near the mouth, 
uniting with A. by multitude of streams. Of the 
smaller tributaries, the Trom betas, Nanay, Tigre, 
Pastaza, and Morona may be mentioned, all on the 8. 
side. The Tocantins is sometimes called a tributary of 
the A., but is not so in reality. 

Wallaoe, Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro ; Bates, 
A Naturaliet on the River Amazon (1873); Wallace, 
Travels on the River Amazon and Rio Negro (1889), 
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AMAZON ANT, see SLAvs-MAKiira A. 

AMAZONAS (6* 8., 78* W.), department, Peru. 
Pop. 53,000. 

AMAZONAS (1^ 15' N., 05* 50' W.), district, S. 
Venezuela. 

AMAZONAS (2* 30' S., 61* W.). state, Brazil; 
capital, ManSos ; rubber, cacao, nuts. Pop. 380,000. 

AMAZONITE, AMAZON Stonb, green miorooline- 
felspar, found in pegmatite in U.S.A. and Mada- 
gascar, occasionally used polished as an ornament 
stone. 

AMAZONS (».e. breastless), legendary race of 
warlike women dwelling in Pontus ; said to have cut 
or burnt off right breast that they might use their 
weapons more freely ; men were not admitted to 
their dominions, but once yearly thev met with the 
Gargareans in the mountains for the propagation 
of tneir race ; male offspring were destro^d, or sent 
back to their fathers. 8^ Pbnthssilba, Hippolyta, 
and Antiopb. 

AMBAGA (9* 12' S.. 16* 28' E.), town, Angola, W. 
Africa ; coffee, sugar-cane. 

AMBAXtA, see Umballa. 

AMBARVALIA, ancient Roman festival, help in 
May, to propitiate the deities who watched over crops. 

AMBASSADOR, Minister of State sent by a 
sovereign, or other power, as representative at a 
foreign court. The ' ambassador ordina^ * is the bearer 
of sealed letters of credence, having (in Gt. Britain) the 
royal signature, in which the sovereign confirms any 
engagement undertaken in his name by the repre- 
sentative. He cannot, however, sign treaties or enter 
finaUy into any important arrangements without re- 
ferring the matter to the homo Government. An 
* ambassador plenipotentiary,' on the other hand, 
possesses these nigher privileges. * Ambassador extra- 
ordinary* is a title which implies a representative 
of somewhat higher dignity, and is usually held for a 
limited period. 

AMBATO (1* 10' S., 78* 50' W.), town, Ecuador. 
Pop. c. 10,000. 

AMBER (CjoHiflO), yellow, brown, or reddish 
translucent resin becoming elootrioally charged by 
friction, in Oligocene strata in E. Prussia, Eocene 
deposits in Sicily, Burma, and elsewhere, widely dis- 
triouted evidence of extinct pine forests, and washed 
up by the sea on the foreshores of the Baltic, North Sea, 
and Mediterranean. It has formed an article of 
commerce from the earliest times, and is extensively 
cut and polished for moutlipieces of pipes, etc., 
beads, and other ornaments. 

AMBERG (49* 28' N., 11° 60' E.), town, Bavaria. 
Pop. (1910) 25,000. 

AMBERGER, CHRISTOPH (1600 - 61), Nurem- 
berg artist ; follower of Holbein ; portraits and scrip- 
tural subjects. 

AMBERGRIS, a grey or blackish odorous fatty 
substance, volatilising as a white vapour at c. 100*, 
found as a morbid concretion in the intestines of the 
sperm whale, or in masses from oz. to 150 lb. in 
weight floating in tropical seas ; extensively used 
in the East for perfumery and pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. 

AMBERT (45* 32' N., 3* 44' E.), town, Puy-de- 
D5me, France. Pop. 3889. 

AMBXORIX (fl. 54 B.O.), chief of Eburonos, tribe 
of Bel^. Gaul; fought against Quintus Cicero, who 
was reheved by Cnsar. 

AMBLESIDE (64* 26' N., 2* 68' W.), town, near 
Windermere, Westmoreland, England. 

AMBLTGONITE (Li(AlF)P 04 ), white or greenish 
yellow oleavable mineral oocurring in pegmatite 
veins in Germany, France, Spain, and California. 

AMBLTPODA, sub-order of extinct Ungulate 
mammals found in Eocene rooks of N. America and 
Europe, They are oharaoterised by a small brain-cavity 
in oomparison with the lar^ body (size of rhinoceros) ; 
some species were provided with horns and tusks. 

ABABLTSTOBiCA, N. American tailed amphibian, 


of Salamander family ; larval form, Axoigmi, sometimes 
persists and is fertile. 

AMBO, reading-desk of the Early CJhurch ; super- 
seded in later times by lectern and pulpit. 

AMBOI8E (47* 45' N., 1* E.), town, ludre-et-Loire, 
France; famed for its historic oastlo. where Charles 
VIII. was b. and d., and Abd-el-Kador imprisoned, 
1848-52 ; also for the Huguenot conspiracy directed 
against Francis IT., when 1200 of the inhabitants 
lost their lives ; and for the ‘ Edict of A.,’ 1663, by 
which Otherino de* Medici made oonoessions to the 
Protestants. Pop. 4632. 

AMBOI8E, GEORGES D* (1460-15101, Fr. 
cardinal ; Prime Minister under Louis XII. ; Church 
reformer ; patron of art and letters. 

AMBOTNA (3* 45' S., 128* 15' E.), town, island, 
and residency, Dutch E. Indies ; town has fishing 
and agricultural industries. Pop. 8000. Island (most 
important of Moluooas), volcanic ; produces oioves, 
spices, cocoa, fruit. Poa 39,000. Residency in- 
emdes numerous islands. Pop. ^6,000. 

AMBRAGIA (39* 3' N., 21* 2' E.), old Corinthian 
colony, Greece. 

AMBRIZ (7® 55' S., 13* 10' E.), seaport and division, 
Angola. Pop. e. 2500. 

AMBROS, AUGUST WILHELM (1816-76), 
Austrian musician ; famed for his History of Music, 

AMBROSE (o. 1100), Norman poet; accom- 
panied Richard I. to Holv Land, and wrote a rhyming 
(but reliable) chronicle of Third Crusskde. 

AMBROSE, ST. (c. 340-97), Father of the 
Church; s. of prefect of Gallia Narbonensis ; b. at 
Treves; rose to bo consular prefect of Ligu^ and 
Emilia ; not yet baptized, he was made bp. of Milan, 
374, on death of Auxentius ; episcopate marked by 
Gothic inroad and brief flight to Illyricum ; urea of 
synod at Aquileia, 381, to consider Arian nereay ; 
controversy with Rom. Symmachus (^.v.), who was one 
of last pagans ; resisted Valentinian's effort to enforce 
Arlanism on Rome ; remaiued under usurpation of 
Maximus ; rebuked Emperor Theodosius for bloodshed 
at Tliessaloiiica, 390 ; fled on success of Eugenius, 
392 ; gifts of administration and strenuous ascetic 
ideals ; great writer of hymns, but Tc Deum wrongly 
ascribed to him. Ambrosian or Milanbsb Litoroy, 
which differs in several points from Rom., was 
traditionally drawn up for Milan by St. Barnabas. 
Ambrosian Chant, method of autiphonal singing in 
VV. Church, is ascribed to St. A. Ambrosian Library 
(Biblioteca Ainbrosiana) founded at Milan by Cardinal 
Borromeo, 1602 ; among its 8400 MSS. is a VorgU. 

AMBROSE THE GAMALDULIAN, Ambrogio 
Toavbrsabi (1386-1439), Ital. priest; became general 
of the Camaldolese Order (« 7 .v.). 

AMBROSIA (classical myth.), the food of the gods, 
conferring immortality ; also an unguent or porrame. 

AMBROSIA BEETLES, see RhTNOHOFHORTJS 
Bkbtles. 

AMBROSIANS, medinval relimous brotherhood 
established in neighbourhood of MUan ; also name of 
Anabaptist sect in XVI. cent. 

AMBROSIASTES, oommentary, long attributed 
to St. Ambrose, on St. Paul’s Epistles, but authorship 
disputed by Erasmus and others. 

AMBROSINI, BARTOLOMEO (1688-1657), 
Ital. naturalist ; pupil of Aldrovandi ; suooessively 
prof, of Philosophy, Bot., and Med. at Bologna ; fonght 
the plague in 1630. 

AMBROSIUS (V. cent.), leader of Britons against 
the invading Saxons. 

AMBRY, Aumbuie, Aumbry, or Almbby, term in 
arch, for a recess, niche. 

AMBULANCE, a moving hospital following an 
army in the field, and treating the wounded and sick 
until they can be removed back to more permanent 
establishments. The term is also oommomy applied 
to wagons for the conveyance of sick and wounded. 
Military a’a were introduced to a certain extent by 
Napoleon I., but those according to modem ideas 
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were instituted in the American Civil War, and havt Fraser, Columbia, Colorado in W., Mississlijpi-iyflflsonri, 
proved of the greatest value in every subsequeni Peaoe-Maokenzie,Saskatohewan-Nel8on draining oenteal 
war. In war, according to the Brit, organisation, plains and flowing re^ectively to Gulf of Mexico, 
the wounded are collected by regimental bearers Arctic, and Hudson Bay. Cnief LaKBS are Great 
at the firing line and carried to the collecting station. Bear, Groat Slave, Athabasca, Deer, Wollaston, 
whence they are taken to the dressing station by Winnipeg, in Canada ; Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
bearers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, and then Erie, Ontario, between Canada and U.S.A. Chief 
if necessary to tne field hospital. Ojicrations are Islands are Newfoundland, Ca^ Breton, Anticosti, 
carried out both at the dressing station (if urgent) Prince Edward’s Island, off Qu^eo and New Bruns- 
and at the field hospital. The Red Cross Society wick ; Vancouver, Queen Charlotte Islands, Prince 
and other charitable societies are associated with of Wales Island, Aleutians, off W. coast: some of 


the military authorities in modern warfare. Numerous 
civil a. associations have been founded in Britain, the 
Brit, colonies, U.S.A., and abroad, the St. John of 
Jerusalem Association being probably the most 
important. 

AMBUR (12* 46' N., 78® 40' E.), small town, 
Madras, India ; fort. 

AMELAND, peninsula, province of Friesland, Hol- 
land. Pop. c. 2000. 

AMELIA (42° 33' N., 12°26'E.), town, Umbria, Italy. 

AM£LIE-LES<BAINS (42° 27' N., 2° 37' E.), 
small town. Eastern P3n‘enees, France ; hot springs 
known in Roman times. 

AMELOT DE la HOUSSAYE (1634-1706), 
Fr. historian; sent to Venice as sec. to an Embassy, 
he published a criticism of the administration of the 
republic which drew a protest from the Venetian 
ambassador ; author was sent to the Bastille. 

AMEN, Hebrew word, eouivalent to * so let it be,* 
used in Christian worship at close of prayers and hymns. 

AIHENDE HONORABLE, originally a mode of 
punishment in France; the offender, stripped to his 
shirt and led into court with a rope round his neck 
by the public executioner, had to teg pardon on his 
knees of God, of his king, and his country ; now 
used for a satisfactory apology. 

AMENHOTEP, AMBNOPms, name of three 
Egyptian kings about XVII.-XV. cent. b.o. 

AMENORHHCEA, soe Gtnecolooy. 

AMENTHES, the nether world of the ancient 
Egyptians whore Osiris delivered judgment, from 
wmen the Gk. Hades was derived. 

AMENTIFERJE, Ambntack^, obsolescent term 
used for a class of plants having flowers in catkins and 
including willow, poplar, oak, beech, birch, plane, 
walnut, hazel, etc. 

AMERBAGH, JOHANN (d. 1615), printer of Basel ; 
first to use Roman type instead of Gothic and Italian. 

AMERCEMENT, discretionary penalty imposed by 
a court of law, differing from a fine in that the sum 
was not fixed by statute. As an Eng. le^l process it 
was in use as early as the XIII. cent., and its regulation 
was provided for in Magna Carta. 

AMERIA (42° 34' N., 12° 25' E.), town, Italy; 
Roman remains. 

AURIGA (71° N. to 64° S., 36° to 170° W.), two 
continents (connected by isthmus), Western hemi- 
sphere ; oomprisoB North, South, and Central 
^erioa; totM area, c. 16,000,000 sq. miles; total 

Ip., c. 170,000,000 ; named after the navigator, 

nerigo Vespucci (g.v.), who followed up Columous. 

North Amezioa (15° to 86° N., 66° to 170° W.) is 
bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, N.E. by Smith Sound, 
Baffin Bay, Davis Strait; S.B. by Atlantic; S. by 
Caribbean Sea, Gulf of Mexico, and Central A. ; 
W. and S.W. by Bering Strait, Bering Sea, Pacific. 
Extreme length is c. 46()0 miles; width, e. 3300 miles; 
area, c. 8,300,000 sq. miles. CJontinent expands 
broadly in N. and tapers to the 8. Coast-line is much 
indent^. Suriaoe consists of great lowland region 
in centre, drained bpr large rivers ; in E. are high- 
lands and in W. high mountain ranges. Principal 
Mountains in W. are the Rockies, and a paraUol range 
known as Sierra Nevada in California and as Cascade 
range farther north ; chief peak of Rookies, Mt. 
Blanca, of Sierra Nevada, Mt. Whitney ; and in E. 
Appalachian Mountains, highest peak. Mount MitchelL 
Pnnoipal Rivbbs are St. Lawrence in B., Yukon, 


West Indies in S. 

Climate varies; has ™at extremes. There are 
vast forests of pine, beech, oak, hickory, ash, 
sycamore, chestnut, and other trees ; enormous 
quantities of wheat, maize, barley, millet, rice, potatoes, 
peas produced ; many fruits cultivated ; sugar, coffee, 
cotton, cocoa, vanilla grown. Minerals include coal, 
iron, gold, silver, copper, lead, salt, petroleum. 

Political divisions are Gkibnlano in N.E., Dan. 
colony; Dominion of Canada, which includes all 
British North American possessions except Nbw- 
POUNDLAND, in northern half ; Unitbd States of 
America and Mehoo in southern half ; Alaska (g.v.) 
in N.W. corner belongs to U.S.A. Pop. c. 120,000,000. 

Central America (8° to 21° 30' W., 77° 30' to 92° 60' 
W.), unites North and South A. ; extreme length, 
c. 1000 miles; breadth, 70 to over 300 miles; area, 
c. 210,000 sq. mile.s ; bounded N. by Mexico, E. by 
C!aribl^an S^, S. and W. by Pacific. Northern part 
is mountainous, with steep slope to Pacific, and 
tableland, intersected by valleys, sloping more gradu- 
ally to Atlantic ; narrow southern part is mountain 
from sea to sea. (IJhief Mountains are the Sierra 
Madre in Guatemala, Cordillera de Yolaina in 
Nicaragua, Sierra de Tilaran in Costa Rica, Chiriqui 
range in Panama ; many volcanoes, including Fuego, 
Tacana in Guatemala, Osequina in Nicaragua, 
jhiriqui in Costa Rica. Principal Rivbbs are 
Segovia, Patuoa, Ulna, Grande, Motagus, San Juan. 
Chief Lakes aro Nicaragua, Amatitlan, Atitlan, 
Managua, Izabal. Political divisions are British 
Honduras in N.E. and the independent states of 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nioaraoua, 
Costa Kioa, and Panama. Climate varies according 
to elevation; earthquakes frequent. In tropical 
belt, rubber, mahogany, cacao occur ; coffee and 
grain are largely produced ; other products are 
sj^rsaparilla, tortoise-shell, fruits, indigo, hides. Tlie 
people aro of Indian or mixed Span, and Ind. race. 
Pop. c. 6,000,000. 

The West Indies lie to the E. of Central A., between 
North and South A. They include Cuba and Haiti, 
which are independent republics, the Bahamas, 
Barbados, Trinidad, Jamaica, Leeward, and Windward 
Islands, which belong to Britain. 

South America (12° 25' N. to 66* R, 36* 15' to 
81° 20' W.) is bounded N. by Caribbean 1^, N.E. by 
N. Atlantic, E.S.E. by S. Atlantic, W. by Pacific. 
Extreme length is c. 4760 miles; breadth, e. 3200 miles; 
area, 7,600,000 sq. miles. Whole of W. side is 
occupied by mountains, upland valleys, and plateaus 
of Andes (g.v.) from the N. of wmcli an offshoot 
curves round bv the N. side of the Orinoco. Along 
the 8. side of the lower Orinoco, and eastward, is the 
plateau of Guiana; and in E., between mouth of 
Amazon and Rio de la Plate, is Plateau of BrazU. 
Rest of surface consists of great plains — wooded selvas 
and grassy pampas. N. is drained by Colombian 
Magdalena and Orinoco, N. centre by Amaeon and its 
tributaries and Tocantins ; extreme B. projection by 
San Francisco River ; S. centre by Paraguay, Parana, 
Uruguay, and their tributaries. C^st-line little broken 
except at river mouths and along S. part of W. side. 
Chief lake is, Titioaoa, in Bolivia and Peru. 

Climate is generally temperate and equable. There 
are enormous forests, those in trcmical regions having 
magnificent trees and flowering plants. Friiite grown 
inolude oranges, pine -apples, guavas, mangoes. 
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bananas ; quassia, oinohona, tapioca, vanilla, indigo, 
cacao, sugar - oano also produced. Minerals include 
gold, silver, diamonds, copper, iron. 

Political divisions are the republics of Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay ; colonies of 
British, Dutch, and lYonch Guiana in N.E. ; Falk- 
land Islands in S.E. belong to Britain. Pop. c. 
45,000,000. 

Geology of America: 

— Rooky Mountains in 
North A. and Andes in 
South A. were formed by 
upheavals of Tertiary 
period, and are thus cora- 
parativeljr recent ; Appal- 
achians m North A. are 
of PalaBOZoio or early 
Mesozoic formation ; E. 

Brazilian highlands in 
South A. and Adirondacks 
in North A. belong to 
Archaean period. iVom 
similarity Between rocks 
on eastern coasts of A. 
and those on western 
caasts of Europe and 
Africa, and from exist- 
ence of submerged moun- 
tain range running 
through Atlantic, it is 
believed that the Atln ntio 
was formed by a rift 
valley. 

Races. — Arctic regions 
of North A. are inhabited 
by Eskimos, a yellow race, 
who live chiefly by fishing 
and seal - hunting ; they 
are short, fat, with black 
liair and brown skin. 

Their origin has not been 
authoritatively esbib- 
lishod. Aboriginal in- 
habittints of remainder 
of continent were In- 
dians; these are gener- 
ally tall and wcU de- 
veloped, with black h;iir 
and high check - bom^s. 

They are called ‘ red 
Indians * from the copi^or- 
coloured skin of certain 
tribes. Best-known tribes 
are the Sioux in the west- 
ern plains, the Iroquois in 
Canada and elsewhere, the 
Araucaniana and Pata- 
gonians in South A. In 
Mexico and Central A. 
the people are chiefly 
creoles and half-breeds; 
in Brazil are large num- 
bers of negroes and 
mulattoes, while the 
South American pampas 
are the homo of a mixed 
race called the Gauchos. 

There are many negroes 

in U.S.A. The European inhabitants of North A. are 
chiefly of Brit., Ger., and Scandinavian descent, tlioso 
in South A. of Span, and Portug. descent. 

Native Customs, etc. — Aborigines, both Eskimos 
and Indians, lived by hunting ; former had under^ound 
huts or tents made of hides, latter inhabited skin wig- 
wams ; had only stone and wooden weapons, metal 
tools being unknown before ooming of white men. 
Tribes were generally governed on clan system ; most 
tribes practised polygamy, and women had oonsidor- 


ablo amount of power. Art was not unknown, and in 
intervals between hunting expeditions some tribes 
executed fine carvings on ivory. Women did sewing 
with sinew for thread, with which they made skin 
garments. Eskimos wore trousers ancf upper gar- 
ments; in warmer regions short skirts wore worn by 
women and breech cloths by men. They oraamented 
themselves by tattooing and painting, and warriors 
often had fringe of scalps adorning their garments. 



General History. — Norsemen reached Greenland 
about X. cent., and visited the adjacent coast of 
America. No trace of their occupation remains, and 
America may be said to have been first discovered by 
Columbus, who reached the Bahamas in 1492. Ho 
afterwards made further discoveries. 1493-1604, in 
South America and the West Indies, but the further 
development of those regions was carried on principally 
by Spitn. and Portug. explorers. Brazil was dis- 
covered and annexed by the Portuguese iu 1500 ( and 
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the Simniards conquered Peru in 1624-33, Chili in General of Guatemala until 1821, when indo^ndenco 
llHO-63, and eventually became masters of practically was declared. The five states, Guatemala, Salvador, 
whole of South A., except Brazil. Strugj^les ocourrod Nicaragua, Costa Bica, and Panama, united as the 
intermittently with otlier Europciin powers, the federal republic of Central A. in 1823, which, how- 
English, Dutch, and French all making attempts to ever, only lasted until 1839. All except Costa Rica 
acquire territories in the South ; the only dominions were reunited for three years, from 1842 to 18^ ; 
they permanently acquired, however, were the colonies and since then several unsuccessful attempts at union 
of British, IVench, and Dutcli Guiana. Brazil re- have been made. British Honduras became a Bnt. 
mained under Portug. control until 1822, when it estab- colony in 1850. 

In North America 
Newfoundland was 
probably discovered by 
John Cabot, who in 
1497 commanded an 
exj)edition to the east- 
ern shores of North A. 
About 1600 Labrador 
was reached by Cortc- 
real, Florida in 1513 
by Leon, Mexico and 
Central America were 
subdued by Spaniards 
in 1521 -23. French 
made colonics in Can- 
ada, and English along 
E. eoiist, in XVII. cent. 
Settlement was made 
by English in Virginia 
in lfK)7 ; others were 
established in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, where 
the Pilgrim Fathers 
settled in 1620. By 
1750 all the seaboard 
between Florida and 
Canada belonged to 
England, who further 
acquired Canada from 
hYanco in 1769. Amer. 
colonies rebelled in 
1775, and became in- 
dependent as U.S.A. in 
1783. 

Winsor, Narrative and 
Critical Discovery of 
America (Boston, 1884- 
89) ; Keane, Ethnology 
(1896) ; Central arid 
iSo'vdh A merica (1901); 
Dawson and Gannett, 
North Armrica (1898, 2 
vols.); Bryce, South 
Amenca (1912) ; Enoch, 
Secret of the Pacific 
(1912). 

AMERICA CUP, 
see Yacuting. 

AMERICA IS- 
LANDS (0° to 6® N., 
c. 160® W.), islands, 
Pacihe. Pop. c. 300. 

AMERICAN, Civil 
War, Law, Literature, 
Union, War of In- 
dependence. See 
United States. 

AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS, see Indians. 

lished itself as an independent empire ; it became a AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONFER - 
republic in 1890. The Span, dominions were con- ENCES, gatherings of remesentatives of all Amer. 
trolled by the mother country till XIX. cent., but states to discuss matters of common interest. First, 
they rose in revolt in 1810 ; long struggles ensued, but 1824, was convoked by Span, colonies to Panama, 
by 1826 they had all attained indejxmdenoe, and the with idea of obtaining guarantee by the U.vS.A. of their 
Span, forces were finally expelled from the country in independence from Spain ; invitation eagerly accepted 
that year. by U.S. A., whose government, though not intending to 

Cbntbal America was discovered by Columbus in violate peace with Spain, was anxious to acquire 
1602, and the whole region was subdued by Spain by leadership of Amer. continent. Second, 1901, 
1525, romaming under Span, rule as the Captaincy- at Mexico, agreed to international arbitration 
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and estabUshed International Bureau of Amer. 
Bepublios. 

AMERICAN ORGAN, see Harmonium. 

AMERICANISMS are words or phrases current 
in the U.S. of America, but not in Britain. These 
may be divided under two headings, viz. words 
which were common to both countries before the 
Separation of 1783, but which have since become 
obrolete in England ; and words wUoh have come 
into use in America since that event. Amona the 
former class may be placed; ch/ort, trifling jot), or 
errand ; creeks small stream ; deek, pack of cards ; 
and /off, autumn. In the latter class may be indicated : 
elevator, for * lift * ; eeetion, for district ; exposition, 
for exhibition ; Dutchman, for German ; candy, any 
kind of swoetstuff ; biscuit, hot roll ; cracker, biscuit ; 
t?u ears, a train ; depdt, railway station ; gwns or 
rubbers, goloshes, overshoes; store, shop; railioay, 
tramway; mail, to post letters; vine, any climbing 
plant, and many others. 

AMERICUS (32° 6' N., 84° 16' W.), town, Georgia. 
Pop. (1910) 8063. 

AMERIND (contracted form of American Indian), 
term to describe |jrimitivo races of America. 

AMER8FOORT (62° 10' N., 6° 24' E.), town, 
Holland. Pop. (1010) 24,000. 

AMERSHAM (61° 39' N., 0° 30' W.), town, 
Buckinghamshire. Pop. (1911) 9609. 

AMES (42° N., 93° 38' W. ), town, Iowa, U.S. A. Pop. 
(1910) 4233. 

AMES, FISHER (1758-1808), Amor, statesman; 
took prominent part in political life during Washing- 
ton's administration. 

AMES, JOSEPH (1689-1769), Eng. author; his 
Typoaraphical Antiquities (1749) deals with Eng. 
printing from 1471 to 1600. 

AMES, WILLIAM (1576-1033), Puritan clergyman ; 
follow of Ch. Coll, Cambridge; stripped of his honours 
because of his denunciation of loose behaviour of the 
students; went to Holland, and by the fervour of his 
preaching obtained wide popularity; exercised con- 
siderable influence on the thought of his time. 

AMESBURY (51° 11' N., 1° 46' W.), town, Wilt- 
shire ; old Brit. camp. Pop. 7000. 

AMESBURY (42° 62' N., 70° 67' W.), town, 
Massachusetta ; manufactures iron and cotton goods. 
Pop. 9000. 

AMETABOLIC, term describing insects which do 
not undergo metamorphosis. 

AMETHYST, clear violet or purple variety of 
quartz (q.v,) occurring in cavities in granitic rocks 
and mineral veins or in agate geodes {q.v,)\ used 
as a gem-stone, and formerly as an amulet to protect 
its weanr from intoxicating drink. 

AMGA (60° N«, 130° E.), river (460 miles long), 
Yakutsk, Siberia. 

AMHARA (10° 35' N., 39° E.), province, Abyssinia; 
principal town, Gondar ; Theodore, King of A., 
overthrown by British, 1868. 

AMHERST (16° 2' N., 97° 35' E.), town and 
district, Burma. 

AMHERST (42° 23' N., 72° 32' W.), vUlage and 
township, Massachusetts ; coll., with library, museum, 
observatory ; also Agricultural Coll. Pop. 5313. 

AMHERST (46° 62' N., 64° 6' W.), town. Nova 
Scotia. Pop. 6000. 

AMHERST, BARON, JbFFBIY AmHBRST (1717- 
97), Brit, general ; performed brilliant service in 
conquest of Canada; gov. of Virginia (1763); gov. 
of G uernse y (1770) ; or. peer (1776). 

AMHERST, EARL, Wuxdlm Pitt Amhbbst 
(1773-1867), gov.-gen. of India; nephew of Baron 
A., to whose title he suoo. ; or. earl, 18x6. 

AMIA, see BowFiNS. 

AMIANTHUS, iQne silky asbestos found in 
Cyprus, Eubosa, Savoy, and el^where. 

AMICE, priestly linen vestment of Western (yhurch, 
worn about neck and shoulders, generally under the alb; 
upper central border in Middle Ages deomted with band 


of embroidery (* apparel '), a custom still continued 
in many religious orders. When a. is turned down 
the apparel x>r<)Sorve8 it in hood shape. Soe Almuojb. 

AMICI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1786-1863), 
Ital. astronomer ; director of Florence observatory ; 
invented immersion system and other improvements 
in microscope, and a new reflecting system in tel6So<^s. 

AMICIS, EDMONDO D£ (1846-1908), Ital. 
writer; commenced life as soldier and fought at 
Custozza, 1866 ; published book of military sketches, 
1867 ; retired from army, 1870, and wrote books on 
travel some poetry, and several novels. 

AMICUS curia:, legal term referring to a 
person supplying special information during hearing 
of a case. 

AMIDES, organic compounds derived from 
ammonia by the replacement of one (primary a.), 
two (secondary a. or imide), or three atoms of hydrogen 
(tertiary a. ) by univalent acid radicals, e.g. Benzamide, 
C0H5CONH1 ; Diaoetamide (CgHgOl^H ; Triaceta- 
mide (CaHjOljN. 

AMIDINE8, organic compounds which are 
monacid bases of the general formula R.C(NH)NH2, 
e.g. in Aoetamidine K is equivalent to GHj, in Benza- 
midine to C«H|. The same carbon atom is, therefore, 
in union with an amidogen and an imido group. 

AMIEL, HENRI FREDERIC (1821-81), professor 
of Aesthetics, later Ethics, at Geneva, whose published 
selections from his Journal, 1882-84, teem with 
suggestive thoughts on the vital issues of the day; 
translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

AMIENS (49° 63' N., 2° 18' W.), Fr. town, on 
Somme, old capital of Picardy ; large manufacturing 
centre, produemg silk, velvet, wool, hosiery ; a 
bishopric; celebrated for its cathedral (1220-88), the 
finest example of Gothic arch, in France ; birthplace 
of Peter the Hermit ; also memorable for the Treaty of 
A., by which peace was concluded between France and 
BriUin in 1802. Pop. (1911) 03,200. 

AMIIDA:, see BowFiNS. 

AMINAH, mother of Muhammad (q.v,), 

AMINES, organic compounds derived from 
ammonia (NHg) by the replacement of one or more 
of the hydrogen atoms oy hydrocarbon radicals 
(alkyls or aryls). According to the number of 
hydrogen atoms replaced, pnmary, secondary, and 
tertiary a. may be oistinguished. Aniline (C^fijNIL) 
is an example of an aromatic primary a. Trimethyh 
amine ((CHsisN) occurs as a by-product in beet-sugar 
manufacture. A. act as bases, forming salts with 
mineral acids. 

AMINO-ACIDS, series of compounds like amino- 
acetic acid [CIi 3 (NHs).C 00 H], which collectively 
make up the molecules of albuminoid and protein 
substances. 

AIMIOT, JEAN JOSEPH XdARIE (1718-93), 
Fr. Jesuit and Oriental scholar ; went (1750) as mission- 
ary to China where he spent the rest of his life. 

AMIR, Ambbb, Emib, Arabic name givon to high 
officials in the East. 

AMITERNUM (42° 27' N., 13° 30' E.), ancient 
Sabine town, Italy. 

AMJHERA (22° 33' N., 75° 9' E.), town and 
district. Central India ; thinly populated. 

AMLWCH (53° 24' N., 4° 20^ W.), town, Woles. 
Pop. 2720. 

AMMAN, JOHANN CONRAD (1669-1724), 
Swiss physician ; lived in Amsterdam ; invented oral 
method of instructing the deaf and dumb {q,v .) ; 
explained in Swrdus loquens, first pub. 1692. 

AMMAN, JOST (1639-91), Swiss painter and 
wood engraver; executed woodcuts for Feierabend’s 
Frankfort Bible. 

AMMANATI, BARTOLOMEO (1511-92), Floren- 
tine architect and sculptor; built Ponte della Trinita 
over the Arno, and made additions to Ihtti Palace, 
Florence. 

AMMER see (48° N., 11° 8' E.), lake (10 miles 
long), Bavaria. 
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AMMETER, see AmtAbsmbtsb. 

AMMIANUS, MARCELLZNUS {c. 330-400 A.O.), 
Roman historian; valuable narrative of contemporary 
events. 

AMMIRATO, BGIPIONE (1531-1601), Ital. 
historian and ecclesiastic ; famed for his accurate 
Ittorie Florentine (1600). 

AMMON, Amon, principal god of ancient Egyptians, 
generally represented as a maif with ram’s horns, or 
with ram’s head. There was a temple of A. in Thebes 
and one in the Libyan Desert, to which Alexander 
the Great made a pilgrimage. The worship of A. 
spread to Greece and Rome. 

AMMON, CHRISTOPH FRIEDRICH VON 
(1766-1860), Ger. theologian ; wrote on Christian 
ethics and Church history. 

AMMON, OTTO (1842- ), Ger. anthropologist; 

propounder of theory, known by his name, that 
amongst human types the fair-oomploxioned and 
round-skulled display business and industrial qualities, 
and the dark and long-skullod a proclivity for learning 
and the higher professions. 

AMMONIA (NHs), colourless gas which does not 
support combustion, with characteristic pungent 
smell, occurring naturally in minute quantities in the 
atmosphere, in water, and in decomposition of nitro- 
genous organic matter; liquefied a. boils -33*7®C. and 
solidifies - 76® C. It is readily soluble in water, forming 
ammonia water (NH4OH), which may be regarded as 
containing the ionised radicals, ammonium (NH4) and 
hydroxyl (OH), and, owing to the latter, has a strongly 
aucaline reaction. The group ammonium has not been 
isolated, but behaves chemically very much in the same 
way as the alkali metals. The most important salts 
largely obtained in the manufacture of coal gas are 
ammonium sulphate, used for the preparation of the 
numerous other salts and as a fertiliser, ammonium 
carbonate (sal volatile), and ammonium chloride 
(sal ammoniac, g.v.). The preparation of ammonia 
from the nitrogen of the air is an important, but 
hitherto unsolved, economical problem. Ammonia is 
used in pharmacy, in dyeing, in the soda-manu- 
facturing process, and in ice-ma^ng. 

AMMONIAGUM, gum exuded from the stem of 
Dorema ammonuicum, a herb of the order Umbelliferce 
of Persia and the Punjab ; collected in brownish 
tears of a faint odour and bitter taste ; used medicin- 
ally as an expectorant in cases of chronic bronchial 
afieotions. 


AMMONITE, name for the more or less spirally 
coiled shell of the Ammonoideaf fossil Cephalopoda 
(g.f>.) of the Silurian to Cretaceous era, reaching their 
greatest development both in numbers and com- 
plexity of forms in the Mesozoic. 

AMMONITES, Semitic race living E. of the 
Jordan, who were at continual feud with the Jews until 
finally subdued by Judas Maccabaeus ; principal city 
was ^bbath-Ammon. 

AMMONIUM, the radical NH4, which acts like the 
basic elements sodium and potassium. See Ammonia. 

AMMONIUS, Hbrmia (V. cent. a,d.), Gk. 
philosopher ; wrote commentaries on Aristotle, Plato, 
and Ptolemy. 

AMMONIUS, Saccas (HI. cent. B.O.), Gk. 
philosopher of Alexandria ; founded Neo-Platonist 
School ; teacher of Plotinus. 

AMMONIUS OF ALEXANDRIA (V. cent.), 
Egyptian commentator; wrote on the Ptalms and 
8L John*s Qospelt and an exposition on Acte. 

AMMUNITION, military term for explosives, 
propellants, projectiles, cartndges, i^ting apparatus, 
ana accessories for ordnance and small arms. Machine- 


ffon and small arms a. essentially consists of a drawn 
brass cylindrical cartridge containing the popellant 
(e.g. cordite), the elongated, rounded, or conical bullet 
of lead, sometimes covered with nickel, and the per- 
cussion cap containing fulminating powder (Hg(ONC)a. 
JHaO) in the centre of the cartri<^o base {central fire). 
The latter is provided with a rim to keep it in place 


in the breech and to facilitate the withdrawal or 
ejection of the case after firing. For shot-guns the 
case is usually made of a special kind of paper, only 
the base being of brass. The rim-fire cartridge is now 
practically obsolete. The development of ordnance, 
a., and armour-plates has proceeded hand in hand, 
and the introduction of rifling in guns has considerably 
modified the character of projectiles. 

Cannon-balls have been superseded by shells and 
armour-piercing projectiles, and ^ape-shot and chain- 
shot are no longer used. Spherical shells of cast-iron 
filled with slow-burning powder ignited by a fuse ignited 
before being fired from a mortar were abandonea after 
the Franoo^russian War, and their place taken by the 
elongated common eheU. The latter are now made of 
forged steel, and contain a high explosive, t.g. lyddite, 
which makes them highly destructive on impact, break- 
ing up into largo pieces flying forward, and are used 
chiefly for the attack of buildings. High explosive aheUe 
are generally filled with lyddite and are fitted with 
a nose-fuse and exploder, and break up into fine 
pieces on detonation, which is terribly effective within 
26 yds. of the striking- point. Armour-piercing pro- 
jects ee are provided with heads specially hardened. 
Frequently tne point is provided with a cap of soft iron 
to reduce the * citing angle * {q.v.). As an example of 
their penetrating power it may be mentioned that a 
46- ton 12-in. gun can drive a shot of 850 Ib. through 
a plate of iron 28*6 in. thick. A shrapnel shell has 
part of its interior filled with bullets, which fly forward 
! when it bursts, and is very effective against troops. 
Numerous designs of shrapnel, e.g. ICrupp’s and 
Ehrhardt’s, are now in use in the different armies and 
navies, mostly fitted with a highly complicated per- 
cussion, time combination, or electric fuse. A smoke- 
producing charge is generally fitted so that the position 
of the burst can bo plainly seen. ‘ Shooting shrapnels * 
have a large bursting charge which increases the 
velocity of the bullets and makes the distribution of 
the fragments of the shell more dangerous. The 
principle of packing load or iron shot in bags con- 
tained in an iron case has been used from the early 
XV. cent. {coMt-shot). 

The supply of a. in the field is the function of tho 
a. column which supplies the brigade and regimental 
reserves. Small arms a. of the infantry soldier is 
carried in bandoliers or pouches, the number of 
rounds depending on tho calibre of the rifle (100 rounds 
for the ’303 Lee-Metford), and is supplomontod from 
the regimental reserve. See Abtillbby, Ritlb. 

AMNESIA, loss of Mbmoby {q.v.). 

AMNESTY, an Act of the Crown, or the Govern- 
ment, granting a general pardon for rebellion or other 
offence. Such an Act was passed in Britain after the 
Jacobite rising of 1745. 

AMCEBA, genus of rhizopod Protozoa {q.v.), 
ooourring widely in stagnant water, tho best -known 
species being A. proteus. It is one of the simplest 
animals, diameter about in., consisting of a nuoloated 
mass of protoplasm densest in its outer part (eotosaro), 
and moves, cnanging its shape, by protruding parto 
of itself called pseudopodia, which also serve for 
engulfing food (minute organisms, etc.). Respiration 
and excretion are carried on by contractile vacuoles. 
Divided into two sub-orders, Proteomyxa (q.v.) and 
Lobosa (q.v.). 

AMGBB£AN VERSES, verses in the form of a 
dialogue, the persons speaking alternately, as in some 
of Vergil’s Eclogues. 

AMOL (36® 28' N., 62® 20' E.), town, Persia. 
Pop. c. 10,000. 

AMONTILLADO, superior quality of light, dry 
sherry wine. 

AMONTONS, GUILLAUME (1663-1706), Fr. 
scientist ; invented a hygrometer, and improv^ tho 
working of various instruments. 

AMOR (classical myth.), another name for the Rom. 
Cupid, god of love ; equivalent to the Gk. Eros. 

AMORA, Hebrew term, moaning one who die- 
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oourees ; was applied originally to the rabbis who 
compUed the Talmud. 

AMORITES, Israelitish name applied to early 
natives of Palestine. 

AMORPHOUS, having no definite form; (min.), 
having no crystalline structure. 

AMORT, EUSEBIUS (1 092- 1775), Ger. theologian 
and author; a literary Admirable Crichton; said 
to have been most learned man of his ago, and was a 
writer upon a great variety of subjects, 
k AMORTISATION, originally the disposal of lands 
in mortmain ; latterly the cancelling of a debt within 
a specified time. 

AMORY, THOMAS (d. 1788), Eng. author and 
eccentrio ; wrote the Life of John Bundc^ Esquire 
(1766), a medley of fiction, theol., and autobiography. 

AMOS (Vllt. cent. B.C.), Hebrew * minor prophet*; 
shepherd by occupation ; believed to have been the 
first prophet to commit his prophecies to writing. 

AMOY (24° 34' N., 118° 10' E.), town and island, 
China ; fortified ; fine harbour ; ojx^n to foreigners ; 
trading centre ; exports tea, sugar, etc. Pop. (town) 
r. 120,000. 

AMPELIUS, LUCIUS (III. cent. A.D.), compiled 
history of the world to reign of Trajan. 

AMPELOPSIS, Virginia (hiEEPKR, ornamental 
climbing plant related to the grajxj-vinc, with tendrils 
ending in adhesive disks. 

ampere, ANDRE MARIE (1775-1836), Fr. 
jihysicist ; b. Lyons ; prof, of JMiysics at llourg, 
Lyons, the Polytechnic School at Paris, and the 
College do France ; discovered the relations between 
electricity and magnetism and develo|3cd the science 
of electrodynamics (electro- magnetism). The unit 
of electrical current is called after him, the Ampere. 
»Seo AMrfiUEMETRB. 

AMPERE, JEAN JACQUES (1800-64), Fr. 
scholar ; s. of Andre'j Marie A. ; wrote on Scandinavian 
and Ger. poetry, etc. 

amperemeter. Ammeter, instrument for 
measuring the amount of electric currents in amiieres ; 
an amp6ro being the current of one volt under resist- 
ance of one ohm, nr depositing 0 001118 grams of 
silver per 8ccon<l from a standard solution of silver 
nitrate. The thermal a. es.sentially do|x.md.s on the 
registration of the sag of a wire owing to its increase 
of length due to the increase of tem})erature created 
by the current. Electro-dynamic a., or electro-dynamo- 
meter, is constructed on the principle that a fixed 
wire coil carrying an electric current will displace a 
second coil Mus|x*ndcd by twisted silk fibre.s. The 
angle of torsion indicates the strength of the current 
pas.scd through the coils, the apj)aratu.s being standard- 
ised by passing through known currents. Another 
tyjKiof a. deiiends on the infiuencoof a magnetic field 
on a charged coil of wire, and is generally U'rincd an 
electro - magnetic ammeter. Lord Kelvin’s ampeix^ 
balance has also found extensive use, and many 
dilTcrent types arc constructed for different purposes. 

AMPHIARAUS (classical myth.), famous seer 
of Argos ; joined Argonauts and Seven against Thebes ; 
saved from death by Zeus, and immortalised. 

AMPHIBIA (zool.), term introduced by Linnasu.s 
for a class of animals including .snakes, turtles, frogs, 
salamanders, and lizards, modified by Cuvier and 
Brongniart, who recognised the differences between 
frogs and salamanders and the Reptilia. Huxley 
united amphibians (Batrachia) and fishes in the 
division Ichthyopsida, and reptiles and birds as 
Sauropsida. Tno term A. is now usually replaced 
by Batrachia {q.v.). 

AMPHIBOLE, group of rock-forming minerals 
allied to the pyroxene group, but differing from the 
latter in cleavage and optical characters. The amphi- 
boles are calcium, magnesium, or aluminium silicates 
with iron or other metals ; and they include horn- 
blende, tremolite, actinolite, glaucophane, crocidolite, 
and other minerals. 

AMPHIBOLITE, term for a metamorphio rock 
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consisting essentially of amphibole (hornblende), 
when schistose called hornblende schist, containing 
divers accessory minerals, e.g. felspars, iron oxide, 
biotito, etc. Owing to its different modes of origin 
and stnictural character representing different stages 
of metamorphism, a. cannot be strictly defined. 

AMPHIBRACH, metrical foot of one long between 
two short syllables, thus : o - u. 

AMPHIGTYONY, celebrated federal council of 
ancient Greece, associated with a shrine, the temporal 
affairs of which were in its charge. The members 
wore chosen from the principal neighbouring tribes, 
and there were such co\incils at Delos, Argos, and, 
mo.st famous of all, at Del phi. 

AMPHILOCHUS (classical myth.), famous seer ; 
took part in Trojan War ; part-u)under of oracle of 
Mallos. 

AMPHIMACER, metrical foot of one short be- 
tween two long syllables, thus : ~ o -. 

AMPHION AND ZETHUS (classical myth.), twin 
sons of Zeus and Antiope ; Amphion became king of 
'Phebes, and was dovotoa to music and poetry. When 
he was engaged in enclosing the city, huge stones 
moved into their proper places at the sound of his lyre. 
Zethus was devoted to archery and the chase. 

AMPHIOXUS, Lancelet, widely distributed 
marine animal between IJ and 3 in. in length, some- 
what fish-like in appearance, 
and inhabiting shallow water 
(c. 2 fathoms) with a sandy 
bottom. Its structure i.s of 
extreme interest, as it ex- 
hibits numerous affinities 
with vertebrates, of whom it 
may be regarded as a primi- 
tive, though degenerate off- 
shoot. About sixteen species 
are included in the sub- 
phylum C^phalochorda (Ac- 
rania, Fharyngobranchii) of 
the ydiylum Chordata. A. 
i.s faintly fiesh-colourcd and 
translucent, ]>ointed at both 
ends with a dorsal median 
Bn and two metapleural folds 



spinal 

ofjrd ; .V, noti>chord *, PJJ, 
pharynx ; JUN, ondostyle ; 
A(', atrial cavity; i/F, 
metapleural folds; OV, 
ovary ; C, c.jBcum ; BPG, 
hyperpharyngeal groove ; 
M, muscles. 


ventrally, and has 02 V- 
shaiied mu-scnlar segments 
(myotomes). The rigidity of 
the Ixwly i.s maintained by a 
dorsal rod notochord com- 
]>oscd of turgid cells sur- 
rounded by a sheath running 

from tip to tip. A dorsal tubular nerve-cord without 
a <lefiiiite brain lies above it. The mouth is overhung 
by a hood bearing a fringe of ‘ cirri ’ and a ‘ velum * for 
wafting in the food. The walls of the gullet are per- 
forated by numerous gill slits, and the water is ejected 
through the ‘ atriopore ’ in the 36th myotome, while the 
food is wafted along ciliated grooves through the 
straight intestine to the anus situated near the 



External View op AMPiiioxifS. C, cirri round entrance 
to mouth; G, gonads; AT, atriopore; JfF, myo- 
tomes; N, notochord. 

atriopore. The only known sense-organs are sensory 
cells in the epidermis. There is a rhythmically contrac- 
tile branchial artery with colourless blood, instead of a 
heart. Excretion is carried on by a complex arrange- 
ment of about 90 pairs of ‘ nophridia ’ situated in the 
wall of the pharynx. The sexes ore separate and the 
ductles.s gonads (ovaries and testes) are arranged 
in 26 pairs of sacs along the ventral side of the body. 
The development is of great theoretical interest. 
See Animals. — Cambridg'* Natural History ^ vol. vii. 
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AMPHIPODA, 60© Malacostbaca. 

AMPHIPOLIS (40^ 65' N., 23° 68' E.), ancient 
town, Macedonia, mentioned in Acta 17 ; modern 
Yoni Keni. 

AMPHISBJENA, Gk. name of fabulous serpent, 
supposed to have head at both ends of body. 

AMPHISSA, Salona (38° 32' N., 22° 10' E.), 
town, capital of Phocis, Greece. 

AMPHITHEATRE (Gk. amphi, all round), 
spacious building, generally oval in form, used by the 
Homans for gladiatorial combats and other sijectacles, 
the interior being encircled by tiers of seats ; open 
space in centre was called the arena (name derived 
from the sand with which it was strewn). The most 
famous a. is the Colosseum at Rome, begun by 
Vespasian, and finished by Titus 80 a.d. It covers 
five acres of ground ; held 87,000 spectators ; and is 
the largest structure of its Idnd, and the best pre- 
served. Other fine Roman a’s are to be seen at 
Verona, Nimes, Arles, etc. 

AMPHITRITE (classical myth.), dau. of Noreus 
( Oceanus) and wife of Poseidon ; name also used for 
sea. 

AMPHITRYON, king of Tiryns, husband of 
Alcmene, who became the mother of Iphicles and Her- 
cules. 

AMPHORA, large two-handled vessel, usually of 
earthenware, used by Greeks and Romans for holding 
wine, oil, etc. 

AMPLEPUIS (45° 55' N., 4" 18' E.), town, Rhone, 
France ; thread. Pop. 70()0. 

AMPLITUDE (physics), the extent of a vibratory 
movement {e.g. wave or j)endulum) measured from 
the mean position to an extreme; (math’s), angle 
determining the value of elliptic functions; (astron.), 
the complement of azimuth ; also the arc of the 
horizon between the magnetic west or east point and a 
heavenly body. 

AMPTHILL (52° 2' N., 0° 29' W.), town, Bedford- 
shire, England. 

AMPTHILL, ARTHUR OLIVER VILLIERS 
RUSSELL, 2nd Baron (1869- ), Eng. statesman ; 

noted Oxford rowing man ; private see. to Mr. Chamber- 
lain when Colonial Sec. ; gov. of Madras (1899-1906) ; 
acting Indian Viceroy during Lord Curzon’s absence 
(1904). 

AMPTHILL, 1ST BARON, Odo Wilwam 
Leopold Russell (1829-84), diplomatist; attach^ 
to embassies of Paris, Vienna, Constantinople; Sec. 
of Legation at Rome for twelve years ; Assistant 
Under-Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs (1870); late 
ambassador at Berlin ; cr. Baron A. (1881). 

AMPULLA, small vase for holding oils or per- 
fumes used in rituals, coronation ceremonies, etc. 

AMRAOTI (20° 56' N., 77° 45' E.), town, Berar, 
India; cotton. Pop. 34,216; district, 800,000. 

• AMRAVATZ (16° 30' N., 80° 18' E.), ruined town, 
Madras, India. 

AMRELI (21* 36' N., 71° 16' E.), walled town, 
Baroda, Gujaret, India. 

'AMR-IBN-EL-ASS (d. 664), famous Saracen 
warrior; served under Abu Bekr during invasion of 
Syria ; besieged Jerusalem, Ciesarea, and Babylon : 
sometime gov. of E] 

AMRILK^S, Imru ul Kais (c. VI. cent.), most 
noted Arabian poet of pro-Islamic period ; see 
Ahlwardt*s Six Ancient Arabic Poets (London, 1870). 

AMRITSAR (31° 43' N., 74° 53' E.), town, Punjab, 
India ; religious centre of Sikhs ; has Golden Temple ; 
ivory work; silks, shawls, etc. Pop. (1911) 162,866. 
District produces cereals. Pop. 1,023,828. 

AMROHA (28° 66' N., 78° 26' E.), town. United 
Provinces, India. Pop. 40,077. 

AMRUM (64° 40' N.. 8° 20' E.), island, North Sea, 
Germany. Pop. 900. 

AMSDORF, NICOLAUS VON (1483-1666). Ger. 
Prot. reformer; friend of Luther; did much to 
further the Reformation ; was associated with foun- 
dation of Jena Univ. 


AMSLER, SAMUEL (1791-1849), Swiss engraver ; 
very successful in reproducing work of RaphaeL 

AMSTAG (46° 46' N., 8° 39' E.), village. Uri, 
Switzerland; ruined castle. 

AMSTELODAMUM (62° 22' N., 4° 63' E.), 
* dam of the Amstel,’ Latinised form of Amsterdam. 

AMSTERDAM (52° 22' N., 4° 63' E.), capital, 
Netherlands ; situated at junction of Amstel and Ij ; 
great commercial centre ; connected with North Sea 
by Canal, opened 1876 ; intersected by numerous 
canals ; houses built on piles ; extensive harbour. 
A. has palace, two univ’s, nne library, many churches, 
zoological and botanical gardens. Museums have 
important art collections. Originally fishing village, 
A. developed from XVI. cent., especially after closing 
of Scheldt by Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, which 
destroyed trade of Antwerp ; became capital of 
Netherlands under Louis Bonaparte, 1808. A. 
exports Dutch produce, butter, cheese, oil, etc. ; 
industries include diamond-cutting, sugar, soap, and 
tobacco works, shipbuilding, distilling, brewing, glass- 
works. Pop. (1909) 570, OC^. 

AMSTERDAM (37° 47' S., 77° 34' E.), island, 
Ind. Ocean ; uninhabited ; French. 

AMSTERDAM (42° 57' N., 74° 16' W.),town, 
New York. Pop. (1910) 31,267. 

AMU DARIA, JmuN (41° N., 62° E.), large 
river, Russ. Turkestan ; rises in Pamir plateau ; 
enters Sea of Aral ; irrigates Khiva plains ; ancient 
Oxus. 

AMULET, charm, or talisman, generally worn 
round nock to protect wearer against sickness, witch- 
craft, or other evils ; of very ancient use ; herbs, 
aniiiial-inatter, and various substances are used. 

AMUNDSEN, ROALD (1870- ), Nor. explorer; 

conducted oceanogray)hical investigations in Nortli 
Atlantic ; first man to navigate N.W. Passage, 1906 ; 
projected new seven years’ Arctic expedition, with 
Nansen’s ship Fram, but made dash instead for 
South Pole, which was reached for first time. Doc. 
14-16, 1911; sec Amundsen, The South Pole (2 vols., 
1912). 

AMUR, Amoor (61° 30' N., 126° 45' E.), the ‘ Great 
River’ (about 3000 miles), Siberia and China; enters 
Sea of Okhotsk; fertile basin ; partly navigable. 

AMUR (62° 30' N., 129° 15' E.), province, E. Siberia ; 
crossed by (*reat and Little Khingan and Stanovoi 
ranges ; prt duces gold ; town, Blagovyeshohensk. 
Pop. c. 200,000. 

AMURNATH, cave in mountains of N.E. Cash- 
mere ; place of pilgrimage ; said to be the dwelling, 
place of the deity, Siva. 

AMYCLAl, ancient town, Laconia ; legendary 
seat of Tyndareus, reputed f. of Castor and Pollux. 

AMYGDALIN (CjjoHaTOnN), white cry.stalline 
glucosido isolated from bitter almonds. 

AMYGDALITES, see Tonsillitis. 

AMYGDALOID (anat. and geol.), having the 
shape of an almond. 

AMYL ALCOHOLS, eight isomerio liquid com- 
pounds of the formula CqHxiOH. Iso amyl alcohol 
is a constituent of fusel oil. 

AMYL NITRITE (CgHtiNOj), yellow, oily liquid 
with characteristic odour, B.P. c. 96°. The inhalation 
of the vapour causes flushing of the face and palpitation 
of the heart in consequence of vascular dilatation. 
Used medicinally to relieve pain in oases of angina 
{lectoris, and to lower the blood pressure in certain 
other affections, 

AMYLOID, a colloidal modification of cellulose, 
produced by dissolving it in sulphuric acid mixed with 
half its volume of water, and precipitating with water. 
So called because it gives blue colour with iodine. 

AMYNTAS II. (c. 393 B.O.), king of Macedonia; 
patron of the arts ; f. of Philip of Macedon. 

AMYOT, JACQUES (1613-93), Fr. author; 
became prof, of Gk. and Latin at ^^urges ; Great 
Almoner of Charles IX. and bp. of Auxerre ; chiefly 
remembered for fine version of Plutarch’s Lives^ 
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which was rendered into Eng. by Sir Thomac Norths 
and is supposed to have been used by Shakespeare. 

AMYRAUT, MOSES (1696-16«4), 1^. Prot. 

theologian; prof, of Theology at Saumur (1633); 
shared in the chief controversies on Arminianisin and 
redestination ; pub. many controversial and religious 
ooks. 

ANA (pL), collection of memorable sayings ; 
anecdotes ; literary gossip ; first memorable collection 
oi Ana was made by Poggio Bracoiolini, papal see. 
during XV. cent. ; among modem collections are 
Walpoliana,»Baconiana, Selden's TabU Talk. 

ANABAPTISTS, name loosely used of several 
sects which arose in Europe at and after the Reforma- 
tion. They first appeared at Wittenberg, 1621. 
Their tenets were partly religious (the rejection of 
current doctrine Catholic or Reformed) and partly 
social. They became all-powerful in Miinstcr, 1632- 
35, and were then cruelly put down. The term 
‘ Anabaptist * was applied later to various reformers, 
who often did not follow the teaching of those of 
Munster. Like some mediaeval heretics they sought 
a primitive ideal of apostolic simplicity, and perhaps 
they can best be described as Christian Socialists. 

ANABASIS (401 B.O.), name of Xenophon’s narra- 
tive of the expedition of Cyrus the younger against 
Artaxerxcs. 

ANABLEPS, see under Kii.Lit<lSHE3. 

ANABOLISM, constructive metabolism {qv.), 

f )rooe8s by which foodstuffs are built up into the 
iving matter of the cell. 8oe Animals. 

ANAGHABSIS (600 B.O.), Scythian philosopher; 
friend of Solon ; reputed to have invented the two- 
fluked anchor. 

ANACHRONISM, error in computing time ; 
referring an object or event to a particular period 
which really belongs to another. 

ANAGLETUS, or CLETUS (78-90), 3rd pope ; 
in some lists of popes the name is made to represent 
two persons, Cletus and Anaclctus, who reigned 3rd and 
5th in papal series. 

ANACOLUTHON, grammatical term for a 
sentence in which the construction does not follow an 
orderly sequence, i.c. In whicli the latter part docs 
not strictly correspond to the earlier. 

ANACONDA {Eunectes murimis), 8. Ainer. 
snake, of the boa family, said to attain a length of 
over 30 ft. ; inhabits swampy forests, and hides 
in water to catch mammals or birds. 

ANACONDA (46° 3' N., 113° W.), town, ftlontana, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 10,134. 

ANACREON (b. 660 B.o.), Gk. lyric poet of Teos ; 
friend of Simonides; patronised by Hipparchus; 
wrote hymns to Artemis and Dionysus, but is chiefly 
famous for his amatory and bacchanalian l3rrics. 
Anaoreontlcfl, love lyrics, or drinking songs, 8up{)Osed 
to follow the stylo of A. 

ANADYOMENE (Gk. — ‘rising from sea’), epithet 
applied to Aphrodite, who was said to have sprung 
from the sea-ioam. 

ANADYR (64° N., 178° 45' W.), gulf, Siberia. 
ANADYR (66° 6' N., 168° 60' E.), river, Siberia. 
ANiEMIA, a general term applied t-o blood diseases 
in which there is either a diminution in the normal 
number of the corpuscles of the blood (q.v.) or in the 
amount of hflsmoglobin in each corpuscle. A’s are 
classed as primary a’a or secondary a’s, the first 
including ohloroais and pernicious a., of which causes 
have not yet been discovered, and the secondary 
a’s due to excessive bleeding, malignant growths, 
intestinal parasites, etc., which cause derangement 
of the normal supply or destruction of red blood 
corpuscles. 

Chlorosis occurs in voung women from 16 to 25, 
with headache, difficulty in breathing on alight 
exertion, palpitation, and often menstrual disturbances. 
The skin usually has a greenish colour, and the lips, 
^ms, and oonjunotivn of the eyes are pale. There 
is not any diminution in the number of red blood 


corpuscles, but the Inemoglobia they contain is greatly 
decreased and the corpuscles are pale in colour. The 
cause has been suggested to be congenital narrowing 
of the aorta, chronic constipation, and a variety of 
other things. The treatment is to correct constipation 
or other digestivo disorders, take gentle exercise and 
plenty of fresh air, and iron increasing in amount 
weekly, for throe months at least. 

Pernicious anesmia is a very fatal disease, affecting 
males rather than females. There is general weak- 
ness, tiredness, palpitation, difficulty in breathing, 
sometimes irregular rise of temperature ; pains 
in the stomach, vomiting and diarrhoea ; bad teeth 
and suppurating gums are often associated ; there 
may be little hromorrhages into the skin and other 
organs ; while the whole of the skin is of a charaoteristio 
lemon-yellow colour. The blood corpuscles are much 
reduced in number and exhibit diverse changes in 
ahaix>, whilo very largo nucleated red corpuscles are 
present in the blood. Progress is slow, the patient 
rallies from time to time, but the eud is almost in- 
variably fatal in about a year and a half. The cause 
is now believed to be connected with a septic con- 
dition of the gastro-intestinal tract, due, e.g., to bad 
teeth or a similar reason. The treatment is complete 
rest, milk foods, arsenic in increasing quantity, 
and perhaps intestinal antiseptics, e.g. salol. Blood 
transfusion and antistreptococcic serum have been 
tried with some success. 

ANAIROBES, see Baoteriolooy. 

ANAISTHESIA, a state of insensibility to pain, 
either general or local, produced in med. by substances 
termed anttsiheiics. Aaa38thetic8 of one kind or an- 
other seem to have been employed from very early 
times. In 1844 Wells, an Amer. dentist, intro- 
duced nitrous oxide as an anaesthetic in dentistry, 
and two years later Morton, another Amer. denti.st, 
commenced the use of ether as an anaesthetic. The 
modern development of amesthetics dates from 1847 
when 8ir James Young Simpson of Edinburgh first 
employed ether and later in the same year chloro- 
form in the j)ractice of midwifery. 

At the present day a variety of anaasthetica are 
in use. Nitrous oxide or nitrous oxide mixed with 
oxygen has a short induction period and is usually 
unaccompanied by nausea ; ana it is employed most 
usually in dentistry. Chlorojorm and Ether are 
commonly used in surmcal operations, either by 
themselves or mixed, and it is a matter of discussion 
which is better. Ether, which is used either by the 
‘ close * or ‘ open ’ method, is more apt to cause 
nausea and vomiting on recovery, but it is generally 
a safer anesthetic with a less experienced anesthetist ; 
in operations about the face where a closely fitting 
mask is impracticable, in children and elderly people, 
and also in midwifery, chloroform is the better. 

Ethyl chloride is a useful anesthetic in minor opera- 
tions, and to induce anesthesia before ohlorolorm, 
and is becoming more and more used. In operations 
covering a limited and superficial area local a. may bo 
applied, by spraying the part to be operated uix)n, 
with ether or ethyl chloride, or by injecting a local 
anesthetic into the subcutaneous tissues, into a 
nerve trunk, or into the sub-arachnoid space of the 
spine. Cocain and its preparations, stream, iropa- 
cocain, novocain, stovain, are commonly thus employed. 

ANAGLYPTICS, low relief carving, or emTOsaing. 

ANAGNIA (41° 45' N., 13° 10' E.), ancient eity, 
Italy ; modern Anaqni ; fine old cathedral. 

ANAGRAM, word or sentence formed by trans- 
posing the letters to form other words; thus, *file’ 
may m transposed into ‘life’; a.-making is of great 
antiquity. 

ANAH,’ Ana (34* 25' N.,42® E.), town, Mesopotamia ; 
on Euphrates ; produces fruit ; manufaotures cloth ; 
ruined castle on neighbouring island ; early •history 
unknown; taken by Emperor Julian, 363; ruled 
by amir in XVII. cent. ; often attacked by desert 
Arabs. 
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ANAHEIM (33® 48' N., 117® 64' W.), town, Cali- 
fornia. Pop. (1910) 2628. 

ANAHUAG (c. 19® 36' N., 100® W.), district, Mexico; 
formerly had many lakes. 

ANAKIM (Sons of Anak), race of giants descended 
from Arba, who dwelt in 8. Canaan ; chief city, Hebron 
{Numbers 13 and Joshua 11). 

ANALGXTE (NaAlSiaOg + HaO). colourless to 
opaque pinkish white mineral of the zeolite group 
ooourring in cavities of basic igneous rocks {e^g. N. 
Ireland); crystallises in the cubic system. 

ANALEMMA, a scale on a terrestrial globe giving 
sun’s declination on any day ; in shape a figure 8, 
reaching across torrid zone. 

ANALEPTIG, a restorative. 

ANALYST, one skilled in chemical analysis. 
Public a*8 are app. by local authorities in connection 
with the Brit. Food and Drugs Acts. 

ANAM, see Annam. 

ANAMALAI HILLS (10® 27' N., 70° 52' E.), 
mountains, Madras, India. 

ANAMBAS ISLANDS (3° 15' N., 100° 20' E.), 
group of small islands, Malay Archipelago. 

ANAMORPHOSIS, a distortion, or deformation, 
of an image or appearance; such as is produced by 
reflection in curveef mirror. 

^ANAN BEN DAVID (VIII. cent.), Persian Jew; 
founder of Karaites sect, which opposed the rabbinic 
tradition. 

ANANAS, see Pinb-Apple. 

ANANDA, first cousin and chief disciple of Buddha. 

ANANIAS, husband of Sapphira ; Doth punished 
by Peter with sudden death because of their lying 
and hypocrisy {Acts v. 1-10). 

ANANIEV (47® 47' N., 20° 69' E.), small town, 
Kherson, Russia. 

ANANTAPUR (14® 37' N., 77® 20' E.), town, 
Madras, India. Pop. 7938. Also district. Pop. 788,254. 

ANAPA (44® 60^ N., 37° 6' E.), port, Russia. Pop. 
6676. 

ANAPEST, Anap/est, metrical foot of two short 
syllables followed by one long ; thus intlrjire. 

ANARGHISM (Ok. ’ without rule ’), name given 
to that form of political theory which objects to all 
^ government. * Anarchist ’ generally suggests a certain 
' violent type of revolutionary, one of whoso methods 
of bringing about the miUennium is to put to a violent 
death all tongs and rulers, and it is this type which, 
working by means of secret societies, constitutes a 
menace to society. It is thus theoreticallv diametri- 
cally opposed to Socialism, which would increase 
rather than diminish the scope of government; but 
extreme Socialists and anarchists may (and do) 
for the time join hands to overthrow the existing 
system which they both consider evil. A., however, 
may be quite different. Tolstoi was an anarchist 
in the strict sense. All government according to 
him was evil, though he advocated non-resistance 
to evil. A modern state as such was directly tyran- 
nical. In objecting to all organised government 
he followed some earfier thinkers, though it would 
seem impossible to reconstruct society (if one could 
then speak of society at all) on such a baai.s. Violent 
a. can almost be called a disease in the body politic, 
for anarchists seem to be bred in countries which 
have for cents, suffered from misgovern men t, especially, 
c.gf., in Italy. In recent years they have murdered 
Pm. Carnot, the Empress of Austria, Pres. M'ICinley, 
and King Humbert of Italy, besides attempting to kill 
others. A similar kind of revolutionary in Russia is 
called * Nihilist.* 

Parsons, Anarchism. 

ANA8TA8IU8, 4 pones: I. (399-401); II. 
(496-98); HI. (911-13); IV. (1153-64). 

ANA8TA8IU8 I. (c. 430-518), Byzantine emperor; 
m. Zeno’s widow, Ariadne; progressive ruler; oxcora- 
munioated. 

ANA8TA8IU8 II. (d. 721), Byzantine emperor, 
dethroned by Theodosius. 


ANA8TOM08ia (Biol.), the joining of vessels or of 
several branches of one vessel, frequently forming 
a network, as in blood-vessels, insect- wings, or loaves. 

ANATA (3P 49' N., 36* 15' E.), village, Palestine; 
birthplace of Jeremiah. 

ANATASE, OOTAHEDRITB (TiOji), blue-black or 
yellowish brown mineral ooourring in octaliedral 
or prismatic crystals in cavities in granite, gneiss, and 
mica-schists of the Western Alps. It is converted into 
rutile by heating. 

ANATHEMA, originally an offering or sacrifice ; 
later an ecclesiastical curse. « 

ANATOLIA (39® 30' N., 30° E.), province of 
Asiatic Turkey ; former Gk. name for whole of Asia 
Minor as land of sunrise ; A. railway to Persian Gulf 
is in process of construction. See Asia Minor. 

ANATOMY, term (Gk.) originally meaning dis- 
section or cutting up, now applied to the study of the 
structure of animals {zootomy) and plants {phytotomy). 
General A. treats of the structure of the tissues of 
which the different parts of the body and the organs arc 
composed. Histology deals with the study of their 
microscopical appearances. Special or Descriptive 
A. treats of the different organs and parts in n^gard 
to form, special structure, and relations to each other. 
Oatejology deals with the bones, Arthrology with the 
ligaments and joints. Myology with the muscles. 
Neurology with the brain, spinal cord, and nerves, 
Angeiology with the heart, blood-vessels, and lymphatics, 
Splanchnology with the special organs of the body. 
Surgical or Topographical A. refers to the relations of 
the different regions of the body with special regard 
to surgical and medical diagnosis and surgical opera- 
tions, and Surface and Artistic A. to the marks on 
tho surface of the body corresponding to the deeper 
structures, the effects on the sut^erlicicd appearance of 
internal structures, and the proportions of tue different 
parts. Comparative A. is the study of tho relations 
of tho structure of tho different animals to one another 
and to man. 

History. — In very ancient times no doubt tho priests 
and others had some knowledge of the structure of 
animals and human b<ungs, yet even the ideas of Hippo- 
crates (b. 400 B.C.), tho father of mod., regarding the 
subject of A. are very vague and incorrect, and tho 
descriptions of human A. in the works of his disciple, 
Polybus, are quite fanciful and inaccurate. The 
real founder of tho scienc^es of A. and Zoology was 
Aristotle (b. 384 b.c.), whoso knowledge was consider- 
able and wonderfully accurate, although ho seems 
to have dissected the bodies of animals only, and not 
of human beings. Erosistratus (c. 360 B.o.) was 
the first to dissect human bodies, Herophilus gained 
an extensive knowledge of human A. from dissections, 
while Celsus (c. 60 b.o.) wrote exhaustively on tho 
subject in his work, De Medicina. 

Galen (b. 130 a.d.) was tho greatest anatomist 
of ancient times, and ho described anatomical 
structures at length and with much accuracy, gaining 
his knowledge mainly from the dissection of animals. 
He was followed by Soranu ^ Oribasius, and others, but 
they did not add much to his discoveries. After tho 
time of Galen until the XII. or XIII. cent, the study of 
A. fell into abeyance, except to a modified extent 
among Arabian physicians, whose religion, however, 
would not allow them to touch dead bodies, until 
the rise of the school of med. at Bologna in the XIII. 
and XIV. cents., with Mondino as teacher of 
A. (1316), along with the schools at Padua and Salerno. 
After Mondino, who is the founder of the modem 
science of A., came Guy de Chauliac, Matthew do 
Gradibus (1480), Gabriel de Zerbis (1490), Aohillini 
of Bologna (1612), and Berenger of Carpi (1600), who 
made many important observations. The Fr. sohool 
of anatomists followed the Italian, Dubois or Sylvius 
(1555), Etienne (1664), and Vesalius (1564) being its 
leaders, the last-named being one of the greatest of 
modem anatomists. Eustachius (1552) made im- 
portant discoveries, which unfortunately were not 
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oommunioatod to the world until two centuries later ; 
while Ck)luinbus, Fallopius, Massa, Aranzi, Variolius, 
Fabrioius, and Servetus are all illustrious anatomists 
of this period. 

The science of A. made neat progress in the XVII. 
cent., Harvey, in 1619, discovering the circulation 
of the blood, Aselli, in 1627, the lacteal vessels,, the 
difference between which and the lymphatics was 
shown by Joyliffe and Riidbeck about 1652. Willis 
conducted v^uable researches on the brain and 
nerves, while Wharton, Malpighi, Riiysch, and 
Duverney investigated different important organs 
and structures. In the succeeding cent, there was 
no diminution of the labours of anatomists, and 
attention was now given to the science of Compara- 
tive A., which had been neglected when anatomists 
began to be able to conduct dissections on the human 
body as well as upon animals, Perrault, Pocouet, and 
Duverney in Franco, and Tyson, Grew, ana Collins 
in England, doing valuable work in this branch of 
science. Italy began again to produce eminent 
anatomists, Valsalva, Mascagni, Pacchioni, Santorini, 
and Morgagni (who was practically the founder of 
Pathology) flourishing at this period ; while in 
Ilritain, Cowpor, William Hunter, John Hunter, 
Henson, Cruikshank, Monro •primus^ and Monro 
seevndus ; in France, Winslow, Vioq d’Azyr, and 
Bich&t ; in Holland, Boerhaave, Albinus, Bonn, and 
Camper ; in Germany, Haller, Meckel, and Sommering — 
all developed the knowledge of A., and in the closing 
years of the XVIII. cent, and the beginning of the 
XIX. the science had attained to a high standard of 
exactness. 

In Britain at the beginning of the XIX. cent, the 
most important work pub. on the subject was by Sir 
Charles Bell, who discovered the difference between 
sensory and motor nerves, while Fyfe, Monro Urtius, 
John Bell, and others wrote valuable systematic 
works. In 1828 Quain published the first edition of his 
monumental text-book, which in successive editions 
and altered by successivo authors has occupied a 
prominent place in the study of A. up to the present 
time. The first edition of Gray’s systematic text-book 
appeared in 1858, and the work is still, in new editions, 
widely studied ; and in 1902 the exhaustive work edit, 
by Cunningham was first published. Of the numerous 
important works on A. pub. in Germany in the XIX. 
cent, the most valuable are that of Henle, and the 
very complete work of Bardeloben, while in France 
Testut ana Poirier have issued works of note. 

In 1832 and 1871 Anatomy Acts were passed 
in Britain regulating the study of A. and the supply 
of human bodies, principally owing to the deeds of 
the Resurrectionists in the early part of the cent., 
who dug up bodies from newly maae graves and sold 
them to anatomists, to whom no other source of supply 
was open, the crimes of Burke and Hare in 1828 
in Edinburgh bringing the matter prominently 
before the public. By those Acts four A. inspectors 
were appointed, for London, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, who supervise the supply to medical schools 
of unclaimed bodies from poorhouses, etc. Body 
snatching is thought to have persisted in some Stat^ 
of America until the end of aIX. cent., and the laws 
against it vary in different States. 

Various sections of Anatomy are dojalt with under ; 
Abdomen ; Arm ; Arteries ; Blood ; Bone ; 
Brain; Circulatory System; Connective Tissues; 
Biaphbaom; Digestion; Ear; Eye; Foot; Hair; 
Joint; Kidney; Larynx; Leg; Liver; Lymph 
AT ic System; Mammary Gland; Muscle; Nervous 
System; Pancreas; Respiratory System; Repbo 
D ucTivB System ; Skeleton ; Skin ; Skull ; Spleen ; 
Teeth; Thymus Gland; Thyroid; Urinary 
System; Veins. 

ANAXAGORAS of Clazomen® (c. 500-428 B.c.), 
Ok. philosopher. Ho was the first philosopher to 
Bve in Athens, where he was a friend of Pericles; 
when Pericles became unpopuUtf, A. was accused of 
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impiety — according to one account, for calling the 
sun a red-hot mass — and had to leave the city. His 
physical speculations tended in the direction of 
atomism; ne is also famous for having introduced 
the doctrine that Mind or Reason orders the world, 
but it is uncertain whether he had arrived at the 
distinction of material and immaterial, or regarded 
Mind as a kind of matter. 

ANAXABCHUS (c. 340 B.O.), Gk. philosopher; 
friend and mentor of Alexander the Great. 

ANAXIMANDER (611-547 B.O.), scientific 

philosopher of Miletus ; pioneer of exact science ; 
said to have introduced sundial into Greece. 

ANAXIMENES op Lampsaous (c. 380 B.O.), Ok. 
historian and rhetorician ; friend of Alexander the 
Great ; opposed to the school of Isocrates. 

ANAXIMENES OP MiLBTUS (d. e. 500 B.O.), Gk. 
philosopher of lonio school ; held that air is the 
origin of all life and matter. 

AN AZ ARBUS (37® 18' N., 36® 5' E.), ancient 
town, Cilicia ; destroyed by crusaders. 

ANBAR (c. 33® 22' N., 43® 49' E.), town, Meso- 
potamia ; ruins remain. 

ANCACHS (9® 50' 8., 77® 20' W.), province, Peru. 
Pop. 317,000. 

ANC^US (classical mjrth.), s. of Zeus or Poseidon ; 
steersman of the Argo ; laid down cup of wine to 
chase a boar, which killed him, thus fulfilling words of 
soothsayer, ‘ 'I’liere’s many a slip ’twixt cup and the lip.' 

ANCASTER AND KESTEVEN, Dukbdom OP, 
title originally held by Bertie family, but now in 
abeyance ; 23rd Baron Willoughby de Eresby or. 
Earl of A. (1898). 

ANCELOT, JACQUES ARSfiNE FRANCOIS 
POLYCARPE (1794-1854), Fr. poet and dramatist; 
wrote Warwiekf Louis IX., Elisabeth d* Angleierre, 
etc. His wife. Marguerite Chardon (1792-1876), 
was also a writer of distinction. 

ANCENIS (47® 22' N., I® 10' W.), town, on Loire, 
Franco ; grain, wine. Pop. 5000. 

ANCESTOR -WORSHIP, held by Herbert 
Spencer to have been the foundation of all religions; 
springs from the conception of a soul animating a 
body during life, and, after death, continuing in the 
unseen the life begun here. Thus with the Romans 
the word manes stood for the friendly spirits of the 
household, and it was the duty of male descendants 
to offer food and sacrifices to them. On festival 
occasions small images, called Lares, crowned with 
garlands, were plao^ around the hearth-stone, of 
which they were considered to be the unseen, but 
not loss powerful, guardians. Similarly the Amer. 
Indians, and other primitive races, look to the spirits 
of their dead ancestors to further their suooess in 
battle. It is the dominant religion in China at the 
present day, and the * spirit-taJblets ' found in the 
living-rooms of Chin, bouses, insoribed with the 
names of dead ancestors, are supposed to be tenanted 
by their spirits. 

Tylor’s Primitive Culture ; Spencer’s Principles 
of Sociology. 

ANCHISES (classical myth.), Trojan hero; s. 
of Capys and Themis. Aphrodite became enamoured 
of his beauty, and boro him iEneas. ^Eneas carried 
him on his shoulders, fleeing from burning Troy. 

ANCHITHERIUM, a fossil ungulate mammal See 
under Horse Family. 

ANCHOR, appliance attached to a vessel by a 
cable and fixed to the bottom of the sea, river, or 
lake, thus holding the vessel in a partioidar place. 
Originally, and now in various localities, heavy 
weights such as stones were used. But since the 
use of iron became universal the popular form of a., 
with two branching arms ending in flukes for hooking 
fast, has persisted. They usu^y have a transverse 
stock* to prevent the a. from becoming useless through 
dragging without fouling. Heavy patent stockless 
a’s of steel, in which the arms are pivoted and the 
flukes are side by side, are now muon used on large 
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▼easels, t.g. men-of-war. Other kinds are the grapne 
for small boats, the screw a. and mushroom a. foi 
permanent moorings. 

ANCHOR ICR is that formed in a river-bed whil< 
the upper water continues to flow. 

ANCHORITE, see Hermit. 

ANCHORITE ISLAND, one of chief islands o: 
Bismarok Archipelago. 

ANCHOVY {EngraiUidcc), family of herring-like 
fishes attaining a maximum length of 8 in., caii^t ii: 
the Mediterranean, ofi the Dutch coast, and in N 
America, and pickled for consumption. 

ANGIEN REGIME (ancient rule), Fr. government 
before Revolution, 1789. 

ANCIENT DEMESNE, land retained by crown 
in its own hands at time of Domesday Book ; when 
subsequently alienated, grantee enjoyed special rights. 

ANCIENT HISTORY, period commencing with 
earliest knowledge of existence of man, and ending, by 
hist, convention, with temporary fall of civilisation 
when Western ]^m. empire came to an end, 470 a.d. 
The preceding period is Prehistoric, a term which has 
altered in meaning of late years; the ages before 
beginning of definite records used to be considered 
the field of arohoBolo^y as opposed to pure history; 
now, however, that history has been established as a 
science, archseological evidence is essentially history. 
Ethnologists divide history into eolithic, palaeolithic, 
neolithic, bronze, and iron ages, that is, into Stone and 
Metal A^es, discovery of metals forming groat epoch in 
civilisation. Australian aborigines, Amer. Indians, 
etc., are still in Stone Ages, but central stream of 
human events has left them behind ns periotl of history. 
The date of appearance of Eolithic (‘ earliest stone- 
work *) man has been questioned ; he possibly existed 
in geological Tertiary Period, but the ‘ eolithic ’ remains 
discovered in Kent and nt Baalbek may belong to 
Quaternary Period, and it is still doubtful whether 
those supposed implements are not merely natural 
products. 

Palfieolithic Period falls in Second Ice Ago, when 
mammoth, rhinoceros, reindeer, etc., roamed in 
northern and central Europe, human race definitely 
appeared and cave drawings, evidence of nidimentary 
art, were made. The Neolithic Age, marked by 
similar climate, fauna, and flora to that of later times, 
closed, 4000-2000 b.o. (the first bronze objects known 
date from c. 3000). 

In the ordinary curriculum A. H. comprises the 
history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, China, 
Greece, Macedonia, and Rome. 

ANCIENT LIGHTS, legal phrase referring to the 
right to unobstructed light. It is determined, in 
cneral way, under Prescription Act (1832), that a 
uilding having had use of a gloss-light for full period 
of 20 years, the right thereto shall bo deemed absolute. 

ANCILIA, twelve sacred shields borne in procession 
by the Romans ; one was said to have been sent from 
heaven. 

ANqiLLON, CHARLES (1659-1716), Fr. lawyer 
and historian ; left Franco o iter vainly endeavouring 
to secure repeal of Edict of Nantes and became trusted 
minister of elector of Brandenburg, who app. him 
historiographer, 1699. 

ANGILLON, JOHANN PETER FRIEDRICH 

(1706-1837), Prussian statesman and writer ; grand- 
son of Charles A. {q,v.) ; tutored and exercised great 
influence on Frederick William IV. ; wrote on political 
philosophy. 

ANCON, in anat. the elbow; in arch, projecting 
brackets to support a comice. 

ANC6N (11® 30' S., 77® 5' W.), bathing resort, Peru. 
Pop. 3000. 

ANCONA (43® 37' N., 13® 30' E.), Adriatic sea- 
port, capital of province of Anoona, Italy ; Rom. 
Arch of Mumph and mole ; Romanesque cathedral, 
fine Gothic churches ; good harbour ; exports calcium 
carbide, silk, eggs ; iron, soap, and sugar works. 
Pop. (1^11) 63,000; province, 310,000. 


ANCRE, BARON DE LUSSIGNY, MARSHAL 

D* (d. 1617), Ital. adventurer; went to France and 
rose to be marshal and minister of state ; notorious for 
his profligacy ; assassinated at instance of Louis 
XIIL 

ANCREN RIWLE, work in Middle English, 
written probably about 1160-1200, containing spiritual 
and practical directions for monastic life. 

ANCRUM (55® 31' N., 2® 36' W.), village, Rox- 
burghshire ; English defeated by Soots at A. Moor, 
1545. 

ANGUS MARCIUS (c. 640-616 B.O.), 4th king of 
Romo, grandson of Numa ; extended the city, and 
founded Ostia. 

ANCYLOPODA, sub-order of extinct (Miocene 
and Pliocene) ungulate mammals with limbs resembling 
those of edentates. Ghalic-otherium is a typical species. 

AN CYRA (39® 66' N., 33® E.), old city, Galatia, 
Asia Minor ; occupied by Romans, 189 B.c. ; marble 
temple, Augusteum, engraved with famous inscription 
recording life of Augustus, known as Monumentum 
Ana/ranum ; modern Angora {q.v.). 

ANDAGOYA, PASGUAL DE (1496-1648), Span, 
geographer and administrator; gov. of New Castile; 
founded Buenaventura ; travels trans. and pub. by 
Hakluyt Soc. 

ANDALUSIA (37® 30' N., 4® 30' W.), old province, 
Spain ; watered by Guadalquivir ; mountainous in 
N. and S. ; highest peaks, Mulkacon and Peleta ; 
sherry, silk, fruit, cop^r, lead ; chief towns, Seville, 
Malaga, Granada, Cadiz ; successively invaded by 
Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Goths, Moors. 
Pop. 3,563,600. 

ANDALUSIAN SCHOOL, Span, school of 
painting established at Seville during XVI. cent., 
with which Murillo was subsequently identified. 

ANDALUSITE (Al/SiOg), hard, transparent, or 
greyish mineral crystallising in square prisms and 
occurring in altered clay or crystalline schists. A 
variation, chiastoliU or cross-stone, is used as an amulet, 
a transverse section showing a black cross on a 
greyish ground. 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS (12® 26' N., 92® 22' E.), 
two groups, Great A. and little A., Bay of Bengal; 
number some 200 ; largest : North, Middle, and South 
A.; area, 2508 sq. miles. Surface is hilly ; highest 
peak, Saddle Peak, North A. (2400 ft.); no rivers; 
many bays have beautiful coral beds ; coasts in- 
dented ; principal harbours, Port Blair, Elphin- 
stono Harbour, Stewart Sound, Port Cornwallis, 
Port Anson, Port Campbell. Islands form part of 
submerged mountain system ; oldest rocks are tertiary 
and cretaceous. Climate is tropical ; products, 
tea, coffee, timber, sugar, nuts, aloes, etc. ; fauna 
ncludes turtles, bats, wild-cats, pigs. Natives (c. 
2000) are Negroid savages of small stature ; therr 
are twelve trioes, each divided into septs. Bengal 
government established penal colony on islands, 
1789-96. Ind. government has had convict settle- 
ment at Port Blair since 1858; convict pop. (1911) 
12,000. A. is mentioned in Arab documents of IX. 
cent. ; various early travellers, from Marco Polo on- 
wards, describe the islanders’ cannibalistic propensities. 
Portman, Records of Andamanese (1893-98). 
ANDANTE, musical term for a moderately slow 
movement, somewhat quicker than largheito, some- 
what slower than andaniino. 

ANDELYS, LES (49® 14' N., 1® 24' E.), town, Eure, 
France ; composed of Great and Little A., former 
loted for interesting XIII. - cent, church, latter for 
ricinity to old Ch&toau Gaillard on Seine, built by 
llichard L of England and important in medisoval 
warfare. Pop. 3926. 

ANDENNE (60® 28' N„ 6® 7' E.), town, Namur, 
Belgium ; porcelain. Pop. 8000. 

ANDERIDA (60® 47' N., 0® 20' E.), old Rom. 
fort, Pevensey, England. 

ANDERLEGHT (60* 60' N., 4® 18' E.), suburb, 
Brussels, Belgium; mills. Pop. (1010) 66,000, 
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ANDEHMATT (46® 38' N., 8® 34' E.), small 
village, Switzerland ; tourist resort. 

ANDERNACH (60® 27' N., 7® 23' E.), town. 
Prussia. Pop. 7889. 

ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN (1805-76), 
DaxL poet and writer of fairy tales ; b. Odense ; 
8. of a poor shoemaker. At the age of fourteen he 
went to seek his fortune in Copenhagen. He was 
ugly in appearance, clumsy in manners, and, with 
little education, ho naturalW failed in his search for 
employment, first in the tneatres, and later as an 
operatic singer. After severe struggles he eventually 
made frioncis who were able to help him, amongst 
others being King Frederick VI. Throughout his 
life he was ambitious to make a reputation as a 
novelist and dramatist, which hope he never realised. 
The first series of the famous Fairy Tales api^ared 
in 1835, and though he despised their success, ho 
continued to publish instalments of them during the 
remainder of his life. The subjects of his tales were 
chiefly suggested by his own experiences, and the 
Vgly Ducklii^ story is said to have been largely 
autobiographical 1. A. also wrote travel books and an 
interesting Autobiography. 

ANDERSON (40® fV N., 85® 40' W.), town, Indiana, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 22,476. 

ANDERSON, ADAM (1692-1765), Scot, economist; 
clerk in South Sea House ; pub. Historical and Ohrono- 
olgical Deduction of the Origin of Commerce (1762). 

ANDERSON, ALEXANDER, ^Surfaceman* 
(1846-1909), Scot minor poet ; railway surface- 
man ; librarian, Edinburgh Univ., 1905-9. 

ANDERSON, SIR EDMUND (1530-1605), Eng. 
jurist; Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; 
noted for severity to Catholics and Nonconformists ; 
took part in trials of Edmund Campion, Sir W. 
Raleigh, and Mary Queen of Scots. 

ANDERSON, MRS. ELIZABETH GARRETT 
(1836- ), Eng. physician; pioneer of the movement 

for the admission of women to the medical profession ; 
developed the New Hospital for Women (London) 
and its medical school ; elected Mayoress of Aide burgh 
(1908) — the first woman to hold such office in England. 

ANDERSON, SIR GEORGE WILLIAM (1701- 
1867), Eng. colonial administrator; gov. of Mauritius 
(1849) and subsequently of Ceylon ; noted for admini- 
strative reforms. 

ANDERSON, JAMES (1739-1808), Scot, agri- 
culturist ; invented the ‘ Soot, plough ’ ; pub. Inquiry 
into the Nature of the Corn Laws (1111). 

ANDERSON, JAMES (1662-1728), Scot, author; 
Postmaster-General for Scotland (1715) ; >vrote several 
books on Scot, history. 

ANDERSON, JOHN (1726-96), Soot, natural 
philosopher; prof, of Oriental Languages (1756), of 
Natural Philosophy (1760) at Glasgow Univ. ; he 
furthered the application of science to industry, and 
bequeathed his property for the foundation of 
Anderson’s College, which develmxjd into the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland I’ochnical College. 

ANDERSON, JOHN (1805-55), Scot, missionary, 
Madras, India. 

ANDERSON, JOSEPH, LL.D. (1832- ), 

Scot, antiquary ; keeper of Nat. Museum of Antiq., 
Edinburgh; hns edit. Orkneyinga Saga^ Drummond’s 
Ancient Scottish Weapons^ etc. 

ANDERSON, LAURENT (1480 -1552), Swod, 
chancellor arnl reformer ; noted for religious reform. 

ANDERSON, MARY (1859- ), Ainer. actress 

of groat beauty and fine voice ; won great popularity 
in England and America in Shakespearean parts ; 
retired, 1889 ; m. Antonio de Navarro. 

ANDERSON, RICHARD HENRY (1821-79), 
Amer. general ; when Civil War broke out joined 
Confederate forces, serving under Lee and Longstreet. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT (1750-1830), Scot, author 
and editor; M.D. of St. Andrews; edit. Works of the 
British Pods^ with biographical and critical notices 
(14 vols., 1792-1807), also works of Smollett, Blair, 


and other writers, and was the author of a Life of 
Samuel J ohnson ; LL. D. , 1815. 

ANDERSON, SIR ROBERT, K.C.B. (1841- ), 

Eng. lawyer and author ; was instrumental in bringing 
about the Parnell Commission ; head of Criminal 
Investiption Dept. (1888-1901) ; has pub. Criminals 
and Crimct Sidelights on the Home Rule Movement, and 
numerous robgious works. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM (1842-1900), Eng. 
surgeon and art collector ; prof, of Surgery at 'Tokyo ; 
pub. The Pictorial Arts of Japan and Japanese Wood 
Engraving. 

ANDERS8EN, ADOLF (1818-79), Ger. chess- 
player ; was prize-winner in several international 
tournaments ; author of handbooks on chess. 

ANDERSSON, KARL JOHAN (1827-67), Swed. 
traveller ; explored the Kunene Hiver and other parts 
of Africa ; pub. The Okavango River and other travel 
books. 

ANDES, LOS.— (1) (32® 68' S., 70® 30' W.) town of 
Chile, prov. of Aconcagua, S. America. Pop. 4500. 
(2) (c. 26® S., 67® .30' W.) province of Argentina 
assigned to her on division of Puna de Atacama, 1899 ; 
area, 21,989 sq. ra. Pop. c. 2317. (3) (c. 7® 40' N., 

72® W.) State of Venezuela ; silver mines. 

ANDES MOUNTAINS, range extending along 
Pacific coast, through Peru and Chile, S. America ; 
over 4500 miles in length, between 40 and 400 in 
breadth ; average height, 11,000 ft. ; highest peak, 
Aconcagua (22,800 ft.), ascended by R. Rankm in 
1902 ; gold, silver, precious stones, etc. ; home of 
potato ; district of dangerous volcanoes ; range 
crossed by railway completed 1910 by line from 
Los Andos to top of Cordillera, which meets line from 
Mendoza. 

Fitzgerald, Highest Andes (1899). 

ANDESINE, mineral, a triclinio plamoolase felspar 
intermediate between albite and anortnito, occurring 
in igneous rooks of S. America. 

ANDESITE, group of volcanic rocks, first Investi- 
gated in the Andes, of porphyritio structure, usually 
lark brownish grey or green in colour ; of varying 
constitution, they essentially consist of plagioclase 
felspars, biotito, augite, and hornblende. They occur 
not only in America, but in Japan, Philippines, East 
Indies, New Zealand, and Brit. Isles (Ochils, Cheviots, 
and part of I^ke District). 

ANDIJAN, Andizhan (41® 35' N., 71® 55' E.), town, 
Russ. Turkestan. Fop. 75,000. 

ANDKHUI (36® 58' N., 65® 28' E.), town, Afghani- 
stan. J’o]). c. 16,000. 

ANDOCIDES (b. 440 B.O.), Attic orator; spoke 
in defence of Eleusinian mysteries, etc. ; several 
speeches still extant. 

ANDORRA (42'' 32' N., 1® 30' E.), republic, Franco- 
Span. border ; under suzerainty of France, and Span. 
Bp. of Urgel; Coimcil of 24; area, c. 176 sq. miles; 
A. obtained autonomy, IX. cent. ; suzerainty belonged 
successively to counts of Urgel, Castcllo, Foin; sub- 
sequently to Bourbon family. A. produces cereals, 
fruit, vegetables ; hot springs ; capital, Andorra. 
Pop. 6000. 

ANDOVER (51® 12' N., 1“ 28' W.), to^vn, Hamp- 
shire; agricultural centre; Rom. remains. Pop. 
(1911) 7596. 

ANDOVER (42® 39' N., 71® 9' W.), township, 
Massachusetts ; educational centre. Pop. 6632. 

ANDRADA, DIEGO DE PAIVA DE (1628-76), 
Portug. theologian. 

ANDRADA E SYLVA, BONIFACIO JOZlcl D’ 

(1765-1838), Brazilian politician; prof, of Geol. at 
Coimbra (1800); later Minister of Interior and Foreign 
Affair^. 

ANDRAL, GABRIEL (1797-1876), distinguished 
Ft. pathologist ; prof, at Paris Univ. 

ANDRASSY, JULIUS, Count (1823-90), Hun- 
garian politician ; persecuted in early life for his 
patriotism, lie spent some years in Paris and London ; 
returned from exile (1868); made premier (1867); 
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and thenceforward became dominant figure in Magyar 
politics. 

ANDR£, JOHN (1761-80)» Eng. soldier; served 
with distinction in American War of Independence ; 
arrested at West Point and hanged as a spy by American 
colonists, 

ANDR£, LOUIS JOSEPH NICOLAS (1838- ). 

Fr. soldier and politician ; served with distinction in 
Francp-Ger. War ; Minister of War (1902). 

ANDREA DEL SARTO, see Sauto. 

ANDREA, JOHANN VALENTIN (1586-1054) 
Ger. author ; in his prose and poetry he lashed the 
foibles of the day ; also wrote hymns and allegorica 
poems. 

ANDREA PISANO (1270-1346), Ital. sculptor and 
architect ; noted for his breaking away from Byzan 
tine influence and traditions. 

ANDRE jE, LAURENTIUS (1480-1552), Swed 
reformer; chancellor of Gustavus I. 

ANDREANI, ANDREA (d. 1623), Ital. wood 
engraver. Works scarce and much sought after. 

ANDREE, KARL (1808-75), and s., Richard A 
(1835- ), Ger. geograj'hers. 

ANDR£E, SALOMON AUGUST (18.54-97 ?), 
Swed. engineer; started with two companio?is in a 
balloon from Spitsbergen, July 1897, in an ill-fated 
attempt to reach the North Pole. 

ANDREINI, FRANCESCO (later XVI. cent.), 
Ital. actor of great celebrity ; wife and s. also famous 
players. 

ANDREINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1578 
1650), Ital poet ; his Adamo (1613) is believed to have 
influenced Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

ANDREOSSY, ANTOINE - FRANCOIS, Count 
(1761-1828), Fr. general; served under Napoleon 
later raised to dignity of count and made inspector 
general of artillery. 

ANDREW, APOSTLE, bro. of Peter; first of 
Christ’s disciples ; crucified, according to tradition, 
at Patra in Acluea on X-shayxjd cross (St. A. ’a cross) ; 
patron saint of Scotland and first evangoliser of 
Russia; St. A. ’a ‘ dav,’ Nov. 30 

ANDREW I. (fl." 1046-58), king of Hungary; 
dethroned and murdered for his efforts to introduce 
Christianity. 

ANDREW II. (1176-1235), king of Hungary; 
pious but reokloBs, and sj)endthrift ; f. of St. Eliza 
oeth of Hungary. 

ANDREW III. (1290-1301), king of Hungary, 
conducted successful campaigns against the pope and 
Charles Martel. 

ANDREW, JOHN ALBION (1818-07), Amer. 
politician ; gov. of Massachusetts during Civil War, 
and took prominent part in politics of period. 

ANDREW OF LONGJUMEAU (c. 1248), 

French Dominican explorer ; sent by Louis IX. on 
mission to Mongols ; travelled in Syria and Persia ; 
his report to Louis tells of the Mongols’ conflicts with 
Prester John (q.v.). 

ANDREWES, LANCELOT (1555-1626), Eng. 
theologian. Master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
1689 ; dean of Westminster, 1601 ; bp. of Chichester, 
1606 , of Ely, 1609 ; a scholarly man and fine preacher ; 
wrote Mantial of Private Devotions ; of ascetic habits 
and deep piety ; regarded by many as typical Anglican 
theologian. 

ANDREWS, JAMES PETTIT (1737-97). Eng. 
historian; wrote Savages of Europe (1764); also 
History of O. Britain (Henry VIII. to Jos. VI. of S.)y 
and other works. 

ANDREWS, THOMAS (1813-85), Irish chemist, 
vioe-pres. and prof, of Chem., Queen’s College, 
Belfast, 1846-79 ; known for his researches on the 
development of heat in chemical actions, and on the 
liquefaction of gases. 

ANDRIA (41® I r N., 16® 17' E.), town, Italy. Pop. 

( 1911 ) 49 , 967 . 

ANDREBUX, FRANCOIS (1769-1833), Fr. poet 
and fable and story Writer ,* wrote Meunicr Sans Souci. 


ANDRISCUS (149-148 B.O.), obscure protendor 
who seized throne of Macedonia. 

ANDROGLUS, Rom. slave, in age of Tiberius, 
who removed a thorn from a lion’s foot and was after- 
wards spared by the same beast in the arena. 

ANDROGYNOUS (Gk. androgynoSy from andros, 
man, gyne^ woman), having character of both sexes ; 
applied to hermaphrodites of both animals and plants. 

ANDROMACHE (classical mytli.), wife of Hector 
of Troy, and mother of Astyanax. Her parting with 
Hector, who was going into the battle in which he 
perished, is regarded as the most pathetic passage in 
Homer’s Iliad. In the sack of Troy her son was slain 
before her eyes, and she herself became the spoil of 
Neoptolomus. 

ANDROMEDA (classical myth.), dau. of Cepheus, 
king of Ethioj>ia, and his wife Cassiopeia. The latter, 
having boasted that her beauty surpassed that of the 
Nereids, Poseidon sent a sea-monster whieh devastated 
the country. It was demanded that A. should be 
sacrificed to appease the deity. She was exposed 
naked upon a rock by the seashore, but was saved 
from her horrible fate by Perseus, w'hoso wife she 
became ; after her death turned into a star. Her 
story has formed the subject of plays by Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Comeillo. 

ANDROMEDE, one of a system of meteors which 
seem to radiate from a point in constellation Andro- 
meda, and are possibly fragments of Biola’s comet. 

ANDRONICUS I., CoMNENUS (c. 1110-85), Byzan- 
tine emperor; app. to command in Cilicia (1162); 
imprisoned for participation in conspiracy against 
Emperor Manuel (1153) ; escaped. 1165 ; subsequently 
became sole emperor (1183); assassinated. A. was 
a remarkably talented, but licentious man, a great 
general, and able politician. 

ANDRONICUS II., Pal^OLOGUS (1200-1332), 
Byzantine emperor; in his time einpiro was devas- 
tated by Turks. 

ANDRONICUS III., Pal.^^ologu.s (1328-41), 
Byzantine emperor; dethroned preceding and fought 
unsuccessfully against Turks. 

ANDRONICUS IV. (d. 1385), Byzantine enuyeror ; 
dethroned his f. and ruled (1377-79), but the latter 
subsequently recovered his kingdom. 

ANDRONICUS, LIVIUS, see Livius Andromcus. 

ANDRONICUS OF CYRRHUS (fl. c. 100 B.C.), 
Gk. astronomer; built at Athens an octagonal ‘ tow^er of 
the winds ’ surmounted by an omaincutal vane, the 
prototyj)e of modem weathercocks. 

ANDRONICUS OF RHODES (c. 58 n.c.), iieri- 
patetio philosopher who lived at Rome. All his own 
writings have jHirished, but ho is noteworthy for having 
made known the w'orlca of Aristotle to the Romans. 

ANDROPHAGI, Scythian cannibals referred to by 
Herodotus. 

ANDROPOGON, family of coarse perennial grass. 

ANDROS (37° 65' N., 24® 64' E.), Gk. island, 
Cyclades (q.v.). Pop. 18,000. 

ANDROS ISLAND (24® 40' N., 78® W.), Bahamas, 
West Indies. Pop. (1911) 7545. 

ANDROS, SIR EDMUND (1037-1714). Eng. 
colonial official ; gov. of New England, Virginia, 
Guernsey. 

ANDROSCOGGIN (44° 28' N., 70® 30' W.), 
river, Maine, U.S.A. 

ANDROTION, Gk. orator, contemporary of 
Demosthenes. 

ANDROUET DU CERCEAU (1516-84), Fr. archi- 
tect ; designed the Pont Neuf, Paris. 

ANDO JAR (38® 4' N., 4® 3' W.), town, on Guadal- 
quivir, Spain. Pop. 16,302. 

ANEGADA ISLAND (18° 46' N.. 64® 20' W.), 
one of Virgin Is., West Indies (Leeward group). 

ANEL, DOMINIQUE (1679-1730), Fr. surgeon; 
celebrated for treatment of fistula lacrymalis. 

ANEMOMETER, wind gauge, instrument for 
measuring the velocity and pressure of the wind. 
Robinsoirs is the best known, though not the most 
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reliable, a., and oonsists of four hemispherical cups 
placed on the end of the arms of a right-angled cross, 
revolving on a vertical axis connected with recording 
apparatus. In Lind’s or tube a. the wind enters a 
tu)^ in connection with a vane and the pressure is 
made to support a column of water. Wind pressure 
is also measured by lotting it act on a square or 
circular plate with a spring behind. A’s are used 
in mines, gas-wells, etc., as well as in meteorology. 

ANEMOPHlLY, see Pollination. 

ANERIO, FELICE (XVI. cent.), Ital. composer; 
succ. Palestrina as papal composer in 1594. His bro., 
Giovanni Francosco A., also achieved some fame as 
a composer. 

ANEROID, see Barometer. 

ANET (48® 50' N., 1® 25' E.), town. Franco ; fine 
X VI. -cent, chateau. 

ANEURIN (VII. cent.), Welsh bard; author of 
an epic, Oododin ; Eng. trans. in Skene’s Four 
Ancient Books of Wales (I860). 

ANEURISM, a cavity communicating with the 
interior of an artery, containing blood, usually formed 
by the dilated or iK)uched wall of the artery. 

ANFRACTUOSITIES, tortuous channels formed 
by erosion (geol.) ; the sulci of the brain (anat.). 

ANGAMOS POINT (23® S., 70® 30' W.), W. 
coast, Chile. 

ANGARA (50® N., 112® E.), river (1200 miles), 
Siberia. 

ANGAREP, African bedstead, consisting of hide 
stretched across wooden frame. 

ANGARIA, name given to a state courier amongst 
the ancients; in modern law, the seizure of a vessel 
for public service ; the destruction of neutral property 
by belligerents. 

ANGEL (Gk. angelos^ messenger), term generally 
used for spiritual beings intermediate between God 
and man. In Old Testament religion before mono- 
theism became definite, Hebrew ‘ Elohirn ’ (God) is 
used of beings inferior to Jahweh. The ‘ Mcdakh 
Jahweh,* ‘ messenger of the Lord,’ is spoken of, but no 
other mention of a’s. Possibly earlier references 
have been modified by later monotheism. After the 
Exile Jewish religion was infiuenced by Zoroastrianism, 
particularly in angclology and demonology ; hence we 
lind a’s in Ezekiel, A’s appear in New Testament. 
In St. Paul’s view a’s were created through Christ 
{Colossians H*). Later Christian thought as regards 
a’s has been much influenced by Pseudo- Dion vsi us. 

ANGEL, Eng. gold coin bearing figure of arch- 
angel Michael slaying dragon on the obverse. It 
was in circulation c. 1405-1634, and was valued at 
diilerent periods at from Os. 8d. to 10s. 

ANGEL FISH, Monk - Fisn, Mongrel Skate, 
Shark-Ray {Rhina sgufUina), a Sclacliian {q.v,) intor- 
niodiato between the sharks and rays, with flat body 
and pectoral fins which project in front, suggesting the 
top of an angel’s wings ; length, c. 6 ft. ; found in 
tropical and temperate seas. 

ANGELA OF FOLIGNO (1248-1309), an Italian 
mystic ; beatified. 

ANGELES, LOS, see Los Angeles. 

ANGELET, Eng. gold coin worth half an angel. 

ANGELICA, genus of Uml^elliferous plants ; 
A. sylvestris and A. archangelicaf Brit. ; sometimes 
used in confectionery ; formerly considered medicinal. 
The a. tree of N. America is Aralia spinosa. 

ANGELICO, FRA (1387-1455), Ital. religious 
artist ; his real Christian name was Guido, Giovanni 
his religious and assumed name ; became a Dominican, 
1408 ; said to have refused archbishopric of Florence ; 
nainted in Florence, especially at convent of S. Marco, 
frescoes which still survive, and in the Vatican at 
Rome, and elsewhere ; a man of very saintly life. 
His paintings are spiritual and beautiful, but not 
robust enough for some tastes. 

Mason, Fra Angelico. 

ANGELL, GEORGE THORNDIKE (1823-1909), 
Amer. philanthropist. 


ANGELN (54® 35' N., 9® 45' E.), district, Schleswig- 
Holstein ; original seat of the English (Angles). 

ANGELO, MICHAEL, see MlOHBLANQBLO. 

ANGELUS, 8ILESIUS (1624-77), Ger. hym- 
nologist. 

ANGELUS, THE, R.C. devotion; at 6 a.m., 
noon, and 0 p.m. church bells are rung (3 strokes three 
times, and once 9 strokes), during which antijjhons 
and prayers commemorative of the birth of Clirist 
are said. 

ANGERMANLAND (04® N., 17® 30' E.), part of 
W. Norrland, vSweden ; formerly a province. 

ANGERMONDE (53® 2' N., 14® 1' E.), town, 
Prussia. Pop. 7000. 

ANGERONA (classical myth.), the female patron 
deity of Romo ; her festival (Angeronalia) was 

tYf*0 Vl 

ANGERS (47® 27' N., 0® 34' W.). town, France, on 
Maine ; ancient capital of Anjou ; fine cathedral ; 
old castle ,* Catholic Univ. ; Episcopal see ; birth- 
place of sculptor David ; wine, woollens, cottons, 
corn, slate. Pop. (1911) 83,800. 

ANGERSTEIN, JOHN (1736-1822), celebrated 
art patron, whose collection of pictures, secured by 
Brit. Government, served as the nucleus of the 
National Gallery. 

ANGEVIN LINE, Eng. kings from Henry II. to 
Richard III., of the families of York, Lancaster, 
and Plantagenet. The name is derived from Henry II., 
w’ho was s. of Geoffrey, Count of Anjou. 

ANGHIARA (43° 30' N., 12® 5' E.), small town, 
Tuscany, Italy. 

ANGHIERA, PIETRO D' (1455-1526), Ital. 
historian and statesman. 

ANGILBERT (d. 814), Frankish poet; Charle- 
magne’s valued servant and constant companion ; 
wrote a number of Latin poems dealing with con- 
temporary events. 

ANGINA PECTORIS, sudden paroxysms of pain 
in the region of the heart, due to disease of the heart, 
aorta, or coronary arteries ; amyl nitrite almost 
invariably gives relief. 

ANGIOLIERI, CECGO (c. 1200-1316), Ital. lyric 
poet ; wrote bacchanalian and amorous poems, 
remarkable for their humour. 

ANGIOSPERMS, the most highly specialised 
y)laut8, having the seed in a closed ovary in contra- 
distinction to gymnosporms {q.v.). The class includes 
the majority oi fiowering plants, and is divided into 
Monocotyleaons {q.v.), ancl Dicotyledons {q.v.). See 
Plants. 

J. Couller and C. J. Chamberlain, Morphology o/ 
Angiosperins (Chicago, 1903). 

ANGKOR (13® 27' N., 103® 60' E.), ruins, Cambodia, 
Siam, including remarkable temple. 

ANGLE, commonly the space between two inter- 
secting straight lines. Right a. (90°), when lines form 
four equal angles; acute a., smaller; obtuse a., larger 
than right a. (plane geom.); space contained between 
planes intersecting in one point (solid geom.); curvi- 
linear between two curves; and mixed a,, between 
curve and straight line, are determined by a. between 
tangents at point of intersection. See Trigonometry. 

ANGLER {Lophius piscatorius), flattened Teleostean 
fish of European coasts, preying on small fish and fry. 
Protective colouring and fringed appendages conceal 
it effectively among sand and seaweed ; a long fila- 
ment with plate at tip, a modified spine of anterior 
dorsal fin, lures prey within reach of its large jaws. 

ANGLES, see Teutonic Peoples. 

ANGLESEY, Anolesba (63® 17' N., 4® 20' W.), 
county, N.W. Wales ; separated from mainland by 
Menai Strait ; surface comparatively fiat ; lead, 
copper, zinc ; Holyhead, ])ort for Irish service ; 
possessed in turn by l)ruid8, Romans, Irish, 
Danes, English; area, e. 270 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
50,943. 

ANGLESEY (37® 16' S., 146® 40' E.), county, 
Victoria, Australia. 
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AJIGLESEY, ARTHUR ANNESLEY, 1ST 

SARL (1614-86), aotiyely promoted the Restora- 
tion ; or. Baron Annesley and Earl of A. in peerage 
of Qt. Britain (1661); Lord Privy Seal (1673-82); 
a sane, courageous, and able statesman. 

ANGLESEY, HENRY WILLIAM PAGET, 1ST 
marquess (1768-1854), a s. of Earl of Uxbridge ; 
he led the British cavalry at the battle of Waterloo, 
and contributed much to the victory ; suoc. his f. in 
1812 as Earl of Uxbridge, and his new title was the 
reward of his services at Waterloo ; Field -Marshal, 
1846. As Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland (twice) he 
gained the affections of the Irish. 

ANGLESITE (PbS 04 ), mineral, multiform ortho- 
rhombic crystals, originated through oxidation of 
galena ; first discovered in Anglesey. 

ANGLEUR (60® 42' N., 6® 35' E.), town, on Ourtho 
canal, Belgium ; zinc. 

ANGLIA, EAST (Norfolk and Suffolk), territory, 
settled in 651 by Angles. 

ANGLING, the art of catching fish by moans of a 
line and baited hook, is a pursuit of great antiquity, 
being mentioned in the Book of Isaiah and in the 
Odyssey of Homer, while prehistoric fish-hooks of 
different materials have been found in many widely 
separated parts of the earth. Its popularity as a 
sport has increased enormously during the last cent., 
and legislation now assists the preservation of fish by 
enforcing close times, while many rivers and lakes 
are systematically stocked. A. may be considered 
under the heads of frosh-wator a. and sea a. Anglers 
divide Brit, fresh-water sporting fish into two classes, 
salmonidos^ salmon, trout, grayling, char ; and coarse 
fish, pike, perch, ruffe, carp, tench, bream, barbel, 
roach, dace, rudd, chub, gudgeon, bleak, minnow, 
eeL In Scotland the salmon and trout in the streams, 
and trout, pike, and perch in the lakes, are the only 
sporting fish that abound, the eel not being con- 
sidered under that category ; and it is in the streams 
of the Midlands and S. of England that most of the 
others mentioned above are found. A. is a popular 
sport also in the Brit. Colonies (in some of which the 
trout has been acclimatised, while the salmon of N. 
America are well known), the United States, France, 
Germany, Austria, and northern Europe generally, 
and India, where anglers much esteem the mahsoer. 

Fresh-water a. may be divided into fly-fishing, 
spinning, and live-baiting, and bottom -fishing. Fly- 
fishing is considered the highest branch of angling, 
and is the chief manner of a, for sahnonidee; the 
‘ wet - fly,* ‘ dry - fly,* or ‘ natural - fly * methods 
are employed, the first named being the most 
important. Salmon are usually fished for by the 
wet-fly method, and the casting and working of the 
line and fly must be carefully studied. Salmon flics 
vay in length from half an inch to over 3 inches, 
and are often of complex structure and wonderful 
colours. There are many theories regarding what 
the salmon mistakes them for and why he seizes 
them, for the^ resemble neither flies nor any other 
insects. Certain combinations of colour are more 
effective than others, and these differ in different 
streams. Trout-fishing requires even more skill and 
science than salmon-fishing, and while the wet-fly is 
still frequently used for trout, the dry-fly method, 
first practised in the clear chalk-streams of the S. of 
England, is now much advocated and adopted. The 
flv is oast on the surface of the water, in imitation 
of the natural insect, over a rising fijsh. The natural 
fly, of which the other two are developments, is 
hardly u^d now, except in Ireland. 

In spinning, a small dead fish or an imitation in 
metal or gutta-percha is made to revolve on a swivel 
by puUinjf it through the water ; and in live-baiting, 
a small hving fish or frog is put on the hook, both 
methods attracting fish, e.g, salmon, trout, pike, 
perch, which prey on the smaller species. 

Bottom-fishing, a. for fish feeding on the beds of 
streams, does not require much skill, a weighted 


I lino suspended by a float being used, the hook baited 
I with worms or one or other of a great diversity of 
materials. 

Sea a. reqTiires stronger tackle than frosh-water 
a., and is classed in the same divisions as the latter. 
The fish angled for include bass, pollack, mullet, 
mackerel, cod, whiting, bream, and occasionally 
salmon and trout at the mouths of rivers. In America 
tarpon and tunny, often of enormous size, are sought 
by sea anglers. 

Walton, Complect Angler ; Biokerdyke, The Book of 
the All-Round Angler (19()0); Sir Edward Grey, Fly- 
Fishing (1907) ; Hodgson, How to Fish (1907). 

ANGLOG.£A, term for N. America as far as 
Mexico. 

ANGLOMANIA, term used in France, Germany, 
and U.S.A. to denote admiration and imitation of 
things English. Such a tendency was very marked 
in Germany during XVIII. cent, in regard to Eng. 
literature, and in France, just before the Revolution, 
in regard to Eng. free institutions. The same attitude 
applies at the present day in regard to all forma of 
outdoor sports. 

ANGLO-NORMAN, term used to describe litera- 
ture, etc., of Normans in England. See Enolxnd : 
Literature, 1 language. 

ANGLOPHILE, to favour Eng. manner or policy ; 
also the person who does so. 

ANGLOPHOBE, person inclined to ‘ Anglo- 
phobia,* or the dread and dislike of England, some- 
times displayed by continental nations. This 
regrettable attitude was very manifest during the 
last Boer War in France, Holland, and Germany. 

ANGLO-SAXON, term loosely applied to Teutonic 
tribes who conquered Britain (V.-VI. cent.); also to 
their language and lit. as opposed to those of their 
kinsmen on O)ntiuont. Philologists and literary 
historians prefer term Old English. See England : 
History, Literature, 

ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLES, name given 
to a series of six manuscripts, written at various 
times and in different places, of the first importance 
as authorities for early Eng. history. They are 
believed to have been commenced during the IX. 
cent., were reduced to something like chronological 
form during the reign of Alfred, and end about 1164. 
Some of the MSS. contain poems, including the 
narrative of the famous battle of Brunanburh (937). 

Thorpe’s Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, in the ‘ Rolls 
Series,’ contains the six chronicles and a translation. 

ANGLO-SAXON LAWS.— First A.S. code origin- 
ated in Kent under Ethelbert, and probably resulted 
from introduction of Christianity. Wessex code, framed 
by Ine, c. 693, throws light on land tenure, money, 
wergild, etc. Alfred’s Dooms add now enactments 
to Ine’s, and give details of moots, besides marking 
changes of social conditions, land tenure, etc., probably 
caused by Danish invasions. 

ANGMAGSALIK (65® 30' N., 39® E.), meteoro- 
logical and missionary station, E. coast, Greenland. 

ANGOLA (13® S., 14® 40' E.), Portug. West 
Africa ; bounded N. and N.E. by Belgian Congo, 
E. by Barolseland, S. by German 8.W. Africa, 
W. by Atlantic ; area, 484,800 sq. miles. Surface 
consists of low-lying coastal districts separated from 
plateau of interior by mountain ranges. Chief rivers. 
Kwanza, Kunene, Katumbela. Interior has con- 
siderable amount of forest land. A. produces coffee, 
rubber, wax, sugar, palm oil, ivory, oxen, fish; 
minerals include gold, malachite, copper, iron, salt, 
petroleum ; bulk of trade with Portugal ; exports 
coffee, rubber, wax, hides, ivory, oopsd, gold dust, 
palm oil; imports textiles, foodstuffs, coal, etc. 
^ncipal ports are Loanda (capital), Benguella, 
Ambriz, Mossamedos, Lobito ; railways running 
inland from Loanda and Benguella, mileage 510; 
new line from Lobito, to link up with C]!entral African 
Railways, under construction, over 200 miles already 
completed. Climate varies ; boat modified by trade 
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windf. Natives are of negroid stock. A. is ruled by 
gen. ; divided into six districts — Congo, Loanda, 
iguella, Mossamedes, Huilla, Lunda. There aro 
about 50 government schools, and various missions 
have been established. Portug. influence was estab> 
lished here in XVI. cent. Pop. e. 5000. 

ANGONIUkND (14* 30' 8., 34* E.), stretch of 
highlands, E. Central Africa ; minerals. 

ANGORA (39® 66' N., 32® 41' E.), vilayet, Anatolia, 
Asiatic Turkey; area, 27,370 sq. miles; goats and 
mohair ; archbishopric ; near by Tamerlane defeated 
Bayazid I., 1402. Pop. 932,800. The capital, Angrora, 
is on site of ancient ^ 03 rra (g.v.). Pop. c. 30,000. 

ANGORA (39® 40' N., 33*^ 40' E.), province. Pop. 
e. 932 800. 

ANGOSTURA (40® 32' S., 63® 49' W.). town 
and prov. of Argentina, South America. 

ANGOSTURA or Bolivar (8® 8' N., 03® 57' W.), 
city, Venezuela, S. America. 

ANGOULfiME (45® 39' N., 0® 9' E.), cathedral 
town, Charente, France ; has assize court, theatre, 
hospitals, museums ; manufactures paper, cognac, 
machinery. Pop. (1911) 38,200. 

ANGOULfiME, CHARLES DE VALOIS, DUG 
D' (1673-1660), illegitimate s. of Fr. King Charles IX. ; 
grand prior of order of Malta (1589); served in Fr. 
army ; received duchy of A. as a legacy (1619). 

ANG0UL£ME, DUCHESSE D* (1778-1861), Fr. 
princess ; dau. of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette ; 
exercised great influence at court of Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. 

ANG0UL£ME, LOUIS ANTOINE DE BOUR- 
BON, DUG D» (1775-1844). s. of Charles X. of 
Franco ; after 1830 abandoned claim to throne ; 
lived in exile. 

ANGOUMOIS (46® 30' N., 0® 3' E.), old province, 
Franco ; capital, ANQOULftMK. 

ANGOXA, Angoza (10® 40' wS., 40® 6' E.), coast 
town. Portug. E. Africa ; ground-nuts, rice. 

ANGRA, Anora do Heroismo (38® 38' N., 27® 
13' W.), capital of Azores, on Torceira Is. ; harbour. 
Pop. 10,788, 

ANGRA PEQUENA (20® 37' S., 14® 50' E.), bay, 
Qer. S.W. Africa. 

ANGRI (40® 44' N., 14® 36' W.), town, Salerno, 
8. Italy ; cotton. 

ANGSTROM, ANDERS JONAS (1814-74), 
Swed. physicist; authority on optics, pioneer in 
spectroscopy ; Rumford medallist. Royal Society. 

ANGUIER, MICHEL (1612-86),' Fr. sculptor; 
executed a group of the Nativity in the Church of 
Val de Qr&ce, and numerous public decorations ; his 
bro., Francois A., was also celebrated as a sculptor. 

ANGUILLA, Snakb Is. (18® 17' N., 63® 6' W.), 
one of the Leeward Islands, Brit, W. Indies. Area, 
35 sq. miles. Pop. 4000. 

ANGUILLIDA:, see Eels. 

ANGyiSGIOLA, SOFONISBA (1635-1626), Ital. 
artist ; celebrated as portrait- painter both in Italy 
and Spain ; her work exercised marked influence 
on Van Dyck ; examples at Florence, Genoa, Vienna, 
and Berlin. 

ANGUL (20® 40' N., 85® E.), district, Bihar and 
Orissa, India ; minerals. 

ANGUS, ancient name of Forfarshire (g.v.), 
Scotland ; breed of cattle. 

ANGUS, EARLDOM OF, Scot, title ; Celtic line 
of earls ended with Matilda (XIII. cent.) ; Norman 
line (1381); Stewart line with widow of 13th Earl 
of Mar; her illegitimate s, (fl, 1400), by Ist Earl 
Douglas, became (1389) Ist Earl of A. in a new line; 
the 6th earl (c. 1490-1667) m. widow of James IV. 
of Scotland ; their dau. was mother of Lord Damley ; 
the 8th earl received earldom of Morton (1686), and 
the 11th earl (1589-1660) was made 1st Marquis of 
Douglas, whose eldest s. m. Ann, Duchess of Hamilton 
in her own right, whence the title is now held by 
Dukes of Hamilton. 

ANHALT (51® 47' N., 12® B.), duchy, central 


Germany ; area, 888 sq. miles ; eastern part flat and 
fertile, watered by Ell^ and Saale, produces wheat, 
flax, rape, hops, tobacco ; western part, towards 
Harz Mountains, has great mineral wealth — ^lignite, 
silver, lead, copper, hematite ; sugar manufacture, 
brewing, distilling. Capital, Dessau. Duchy was formed 
in 1863 by confining duchies of A.-Dessau-Kothen 
and A.-Bernburg ; became Imperial State, 1871. 
Government is limited monarchy ; executive in hands 
of duke ; legislative body, diet of thirty-sir members. 
Pop. (1910) 331,000. 

ANHALT-DESSAU, FRINGE OF, see Leopold I. 

ANHARMONIG RATIO of four points ABCD 
AC BC 

on a straight line is the ratio ^ Also called 

cross-ratio. 

AN-HUI, see Noan-hih. 

ANHYDRIDE, an oxide which will combine 
chemically with water ; term generally applied to 
acidic oxides ; e.ff. s^phur trioxido is sulphuric 
anhydride, because it oombinos with water, forming 
sulphuric acid. 

ANHYDRITE (CaS 04 ), calcium sulphate without 
water of crystallisation, mineral, orthorhombic 
or 3 rstals with three cleavage planes; occurs with 
gypsum in salt deposits. 

ANHYDROUS (^without water), term used to 
describe the state of a chemical substance freed from 
water. 

ANI (c. 40® 25' N.,42® 50' E.), ancient town, Armenia; 
ruins remain. 

ANICET-BOURGEOIS, AUGUSTE (1806-71), 
Fr. author ; wrote dramas and popular fairy stories. 

ANIGHE (50® 35' N., 3® 12^ E.), town, Nord, 
France ; coal-mines. 

ANIE, PIG D» (42® 67' N., 0® 46' W.), sacred peak 
(8215 ft.), W. Pyrenees. 

ANIELLIDJE, family of snake -like lizai*ds. 

ANIENE, Anio (42® N., 13® E.), river, Rome 
province, Italy. 

ANILINE (Amidobenzene, Phenylaraine), C^H^NHj, 
colourless, malodorous, oily, poisonous liquidf ; M.P. 
-8®, B.P. 183®. Resinifies in air, forms salts with 
mineral acids; its compounds and bv-prodiicts are 
of immense commercial value, used in dyeing industry 
and therapeutios. See Dtbino, Nitro-Compoxtkos. 

ANIMAL HEAT, see Heat. 

ANIMAL MAGNETISM, see MESMERISM. 

ANIMALGULE, miorosoopio form of animal life, 
such as protozoa (g.v.). 

ANIMALS. — Living Matter. — It is not possible to 
say precisely what life is ; but it is known that life 
is dependent on chemical and physical changes asso- 
oiatea with a highly complex substanoe called proto- 
plasm (^.v.). Wnethor the latter is regarded as being 
a ferment acting on other less complex substances 
without being changed itself, or as a labile state of 
interacting proteids undergoing a constructive and 
disruptive process (metabmism, g.v.), it is aoknow 
lodged that living matter undergoes a oeaseless building 
up (anabolism) and breaking down (katabolism), ana 
is able to grow by the assimilation of material di^rent 
from itself. Living matter is organised, t.e. it has a 
unifled behaviour, showing activities such as the power 
of movement, of sensation, of nutrition (including 
respiration), of growth, and of reproduction. Organ- 
isms consist of one or more unit masses of living 
matter (cells, q.v.) in which there is either a relative 
preponderance of anabolic processes manifesting 
themselves in passivity or of katabolio processes 
appearing os activity. 

Plants and Animals. — The former ease is char- 
acteristio of plants and the latter of a's. But, 
though it is oDvious that an oak is a plant and a 
monkey is an a., it is by no means so apparent that a 
sponge is an a. and the spherical volvox which ^aoe- 
f^y rotates in fresh- water pools is a plant. No hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn between the simplest a’s 
and the simplest plants. All life is one, and it is 
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only in types which are differentiated owing to division 
of fabonr of the component parts that the divergence 
of plants and a*8 becomes obvious. Athough there 
are some notable exceptions, a’s differ essentially 
from planto in being active ; in having a more clearly 
marked division of labour ; in feeding only on sub- 
stances already made by plants or other a’s ; in not 
possessing chlorophyll, with which the energy of 
sunlight is able to reduce carbonic acid gas ; and in 
not possessing cell-walls consisting of cellulose. 

Movement. — Apart from the unceasing intracellular, 
and, in the many-oelled a’s (Metazoa, q.v.\ inter- 
cellular movement resulting from the chemical pro- 
cesses of metabolism, the power of movement from 
place to place for the purposes of finding suitable 
environment and food is effected owing to the con- 
tractility of living matter. In many ono-celled a’s 
(Protozoa, q.v.\ t.g. the amneba {q.v.\ outflowing pro- 
cesses of protoplasm servo for locomotion and 
engulfing food. In others, although in all Protozoa 
the single cell performs all the activities of life, definite 
contractile elements can bo distinguished. In some 
Radiolaria (^.v.), the most beautiful of marine Protozoa, 
these contractile elements are attached t/O a siliceous 
skeleton, and serve to increase or decrease the bulk 
of the a., which can rise or sink in the sea according 
to conditions of temperature, pressure, etc. Other 
Protozoa (Infusoria, q.v.) are provided with delicate 
hair-like processes, cilia and flagella (^.u.), by means 
of which locomotion is effected and food particles 
are wafted towards the a. In another type of Protozoa, 
the parasitic gregarina (q.v.), fibrillar elements striped 
somewhat like a muscle show contractility, but loco- 
motion is aided by the secretion of a thread of harden- 
ing ‘ jelly ’ which shoves the a. along. In Metazoa 
the sex-cells (gametes) move in the same way as their 
protozoan ancestors, either by amceboid processes 
or by means of a flagellum, the latter method being 
characteristic of the male sex-cells (microgainetes or 
spermatozoa) of most a’s. Amoeboid cells also 
occur as white blood corpuscles. The young stages 
(larvae) of many Metazoa {e.g. sponges, echinoderms), 
swim about actively by means of cilia, while the 
Ctenophora have comb-like combinations of cilia in 
the adult state. Ciliated cells occur in most Metazoa 
(except in insects). The actual movement of many- 
celled a’s is effected by groups of colls which are 
differentiated from the others as muscular tissue. The 
muscles of a jelly-fish, of an earth-worm, of an insect, 
of an octopus, of the limbs and body of a vertebrate, 
or of the rhythmically contracting heart are examples 
of contractility of definite cells specialised through 
division of labour in the a. body. Generally, muscles are 
attached, both in vertebrates and other a’s, to a skeleton 
which maintains the rigidity of the body, and when 
external, as in the sea-urchin, also serves for protection. 

Skeleton. — The often exceedingly complex ‘ skeleton ’ 
of Foraminifera (q.v.) and Radiolaria illustrates the 
secretion of protective hard substances (calcium carbon- 
ate and silica respectively) by Protozoa. Both lime and 
silica occur as spicules in sponges, and the geological 
effects of lime formed by a’s are demonstrated by the 
corals. The exoskoletons of echinoderraa and the 
shells of moUusca are also familiar. In Arthropoda 
(q.v.) the exoskeleton consists of a substance called 
chitin (q.v.)f while in the sedentary Ascidia (q.v.)y the 
thick cuticle or tunic contains cellulose, a unique 
occurrence among a’s. Possibly Balanoglossus (q.v.) 
and apparently Ainphioxus (q.v.) show a rudiment 
of the skeleton system of vertebrates in possessing a 
dorsal axis or notochord. The latter persists in the 
simplest vertebrates (Cyclostomata, q.v.), but in the 
others is replaced by the backbone aiiring embryonic 
life. The skull and associated small bones (mandible 
and hyoid), the backbone or vertebral column and 
ribs, and the limbs with the pectoral and pelvic girdle 
form the vertebrate skeleton. It is important to 
note that the bones as well as the various organs of 
different vertebrates are similar or homologous, both 


as regards development and structure. Thus the 
foreleg of a lizard, the wing of a bird, the flipper of a 
whale, and the human arm are homologous, out the 
wing of a bird and of an insect are structurally and 
developmentally different, though exercising the same 
function, and are termed analogous. 

Sensation. — The Protozoa respond to stimuli, such 
as change of temperature, touch, chemical reagents, 
light, electricity — the amusba, for instance, shrinks 
from strong lignt and moves towards food. Sponges, 
though exceedingly passive, show antipathy to 
obnoxious substances. In jelly-fish there is a marked 
division of labour, special areas of cells (nervous 
epithebum) with ‘ ganglion ’ colls and associated 
with organs sensitive to change of equilibrium control 
the movements of the a. The sensitiveness of the 
tentacles of the sea anemone is a well-known 
phenomenon of the seashore. Except in degenerate 
parasitic forms, the power of sensation grows more 
complex according to the progress from simple to 
highly integrated animals. A nervous system is 
evolved associated with a definite motor centre or brain 
capable of receiving sensations of touch, light, sound, and 
chemical stimuli from the sense organs, of sending 
‘ messages ’ to the muscular system, and of co-ordinating 
activities. The complexity of the brain of ants and 
bees baffles the microscopist, while the nervous syst-em 
of the stickleback, which carefully constructs a nest 
to shelter its offspring, is equally wonderful. The 
courtship, parental activities, and the migration of 
birds are as yet not cafiable of interpretation in 
chemical and physical terms, and as the present 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
human brain is scanty, there are many who find it 
necessary to postulate an energy apart from living 
matter to interpret the nervous activities of organ- 
isms, like Aristotle, Beethoven, or Darwin. 

Nutrition. — The exjwnditure of energy in move- 
ment and growth is compensated by the ingestion 
of food. Some protozoa are able to utilise carbon 
dioxide, owing to the possession of chlorophyll, in the 
same manner as plants. The amoeba engulfs and 
digests food such as algae, and this power of intra- 
cellular digestion is shared by some of the cells in 
sponges and cadentera. In an amoeba and other 
protozoa the waste jirodiicts are collected in one or 
more contractile vacuoles (q.v.), and ejected. In the 
majority of a’s, however, the food is broken down 
into simpler compounds, and rendered soluble in an 
alimentary canal by the action of certain ferments 
before being absorbed by the body. Parasites, such 
as the tay)e-worin, have no alimentary system, as they 
absorb the digested food of their host through their 
body wall. From the tubular gut with efigestivo 
cells of a simple tyj^e of Cadentera (q.v.), like Hydra, 
there is a growing complexity in the carrying out of 
the nutritive function according to the division of 
labour, and at the same time co-operation between 
the groups of cells concerned. Some kind of jaws 
for seizing and masticating or sucking food occur in 
all groups of the a. world, from the ‘ worms * onwards, 
and the alimentary canal from mouth to anus becomes 
more and more associated with various glands (salivary, 
gastric, pancreas, liver, etc.) and with a circulatory 
system conveying the products of digestion (q.v.) to 
their destination and the excretory system (nephridia, 
kidneys). In the vertebrates appears the most 
highly developed alimentary and circulatory system, 
which is closely associated with another function 
essential to a. metabolism, the absorption of oxygen 
or respiration. To begin again with the Protozoa, 
an a. like the amosba absorbs the oxygen dissolved 
in water, both of which are essential to a. life, on its 
entire surface. According to the medium in which 
they live, the breathing apparatus of the * higher ’ 
a’s consists of trache^B (insects), gills (molluscs, 
Crustacea, fishes, etc.), lungs (reptiles, birds, mammals), 
while amphibia (batrachia, q.v.), have both gills and 
lungs at different periods of tneir life-history. 
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Growth and Heproduotlon. — The metabolism of 
every a. permits of growth up to a certain limit, 
corresponding to a state of balance. As the bulk of 
an amceba, for instance, and its surface increase in 
the ratio of a cube to a souare, the point will bo 
reached when the surface oecomes relatively too 
small to absorb sufficient food material. Division 
takes place, the two resulting cells closely resembling 
the original cell. Other ftotozoa {e.g. Pelomyxa) 
form superficial buds which become liberated, while 
the Sporozoa (q.v.) divide repeatedly within a cyst, 
forming spores, often a complex process. It has been 
observed that after an Intusonan {e.g. Stylonichia) 
has undergone divisions resulting in more than two 
hundred generations, a marked debility sets in, and 
the power of nutrition and reproduction comes to a 
standstill. This ‘ senile decay,* however, does not 
occur when individuals of the same species but of a 
different stock are brought into contact. Two un- 
related individuals conjugate, i.e. an interchange of 
vital material takes place between them, which has 
the effect of neutralising any variations disastrous 
to the preservation of the race. This illustrates the 
importance of sex even in one-celled a’s. Manv 
of the simpler Metazoa reproduce asexually by bud- 
ding (Coelentera) or fission (Tiirbellaria), but practically 
all classes develop two kinds of reproductive cells 
(gametes) either in the same individual (herma- 
^rodites) or in separate individuals, male and 
female, producing relatively inert macrogametes or ova 
and active raicrogametes or spermatozoa. A macro- 
gamete and microgamete, in a process termed amphi- 
mixis, unite to form a cell (zygote), which is the 
beginning of a new individual. By successive divisions 
(segmentation) of the zygote an embryo is formed 
which develops into the adult, frequently in a cir- 
cuitous manner, as in the * holometabobc * insects 
{e.g. moths and butterflies). In some animals {e.g. 
Crustacea and insects) the macrogamete may give 
rise to a new individual parthenogenetically, i.e. 
without fertilisation, the drones being a well-known 
example. Associated with the increasing complexity of 
structure in each a. group, there is a marked develop- 
ment of the mental lunctions associated with the care 
of the offspring {e.g. ants, bees, cephalopods, birds, 
mammals) and with the co-Of)eration between indi- 
viduals, finding its most complex expression in man 
and human society. 

ClasBilioation. — To obtain a systematic survey of 
the a. world, it is necessary to group together a’s 
of the same typo structuralfy and developmcntally. 
It would be obviously absurd to classify birds and 
insects together because they fly, or whales with 
fishes because they swim and there is some likeness 
between their tails. Some groups, like echinoderms, 
are well defined, while worms form a heterogeneous 
assembly with doubtful ?iomolngie.9. Another difficulty 
arises when the continuity of life is forgotten in the 
endeavour to provide each species with a suitable 
label. ‘ The imperfection of the geological record * 
makes it difficult to find ‘ missing links * ; but there 
is sufficient evidence to show, for instance, that birds 
are descended from reptiles, that man and monkey 
sprang from some common stock, that Peripatus 
links the arthropods with the annelids, that the 
simplest Metazoa must have arisen from colonies 
of Protozoa. It is the aim of systematic zool. to 
discover a classification that will show the relation- 
ship between any species, living or fossil, and other 
species. The following outline of classification 
tentatively indicates the position of the more im- 
portant groups, and it must be remembered that to 
devise a satisfactory model of the ‘ genealogical 
tree * it is necessary to make use of all three dimen- 
sions. For details of classification, see the articles 
on the respective classes, e.g. Crustacea, etc. 

Distribution. — It is probable that the first fauna 
may have originated in the ‘ mud-line * along the 
coast, and that from there the a*s spread and by 


natural selection became adapted to the sea and its 
abysses on one hand and on the other to fresh- water. 



terrestrial, and aerial life. The geographical distribu- 
tion deiKjnds on a multitude of factors, the most 
outstanding being the constitution of the a’s and 
their adaptability to environment, migration, or dis- 
persal from au original homo and geological changes. 
Thus it is evident that the Australian fauna must 
have at one time traversed a land connection with 
the East Indies. The typical Arctic fauna is an 
example of adaptation to special environmental 
conditions. Most naturalists agree in dividing the 
surface of the earth into six zoological regions ; — 

Palcearctic : Europe (including Iceland and other 
N. Atlantic islands), Africa n. of the Atlas Mts., 
N. Asia, Japan ; Ethiopian : Africa s. of the Atlas, 
Madagascar, and surrounding islands ; OrierUal : 
8. China, Philipi)ines, India, and East Indies to Bali; 
Anstralian : Australasia, including New Guinea, 
C/clebcs, and Lombok; Nearctic: America n. of 
Mexico, Greenland ; Neotropical : Mexico, Central 
and South America, and West Indies. See Zoology, 
Cell, Pal-^eozoology, Evolution, Reproduction. 

J. A. Thomson, Outlines of Zoology^ 6th ed., 1911 ; 
Cambridge Natural History ; R. Lyddeker, Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Mammals ; J. A. Thomson, 
Heredity. 

Cult of Animals. — Animals have played an im- 
portant part in many religions, though it is often very 
difficult to get at the ideas underlying their worship. 
Certain animals have been sacred in certain countries, 
e.g. cattle in Egypt and India, elephants in Siam. Many 
ancient deities seem originally to have been animal, 
e.g. Dagon, the fish-^d among the Semites. One 
form of animal worship has been totemiem (q^v.) : 
the totem animal could only bo killed on special 
occasions, and was then sometimes sacramentally 
eaten. Among primitive races gods, beasts, and men 
are not clearly distinguished, and this accounts for 
much that would otherwise be unintelligible. 
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Frazer* The Qciden Botigh ; Tylor, Primitwe 
Culture. 

Cruelty to Animals. — ^Iiegialation on this subject 
has been largely due to the efforts of the Royal 
Society for tne Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
(1824)* which resulted in the passing of a number of 
Acts for the protection of animals and birds, both 
domestic and wild, all offences rendering those con- 
cerned liable to prosecution and fines. 

AN1M£, brown oloo-resin from HymencBOf the 
locust tree of S. America, used in varnish -making and 
perfumery. 

ANIMIN, chemical product of bono-oil distillation. 

ANIMISM, the doctrine of souls and other 
spiritual bein^. Through the medium of dreams, 
phantoms, and other agencies, primitive man is driven 
to believe in spiritual existence — that is, to refuse to 
identify life with matter in all cases. Thus attributing 
vaguely his own life to a spirit within himself, he 
proceeds by analogy to trace the changes and move- 
ments of the external world as being due to similar 
causes. He has not learned to diflerentiatc conscious 
and unconscious existence, he cannot define j^rsonality, 
but he looks on all nature — rivers, mountains, winds, 
storms, rocks, stones, plants, and animals — as being 
the abode of spirits. The drama of nature around 
him, its successions of repose and strife, lead him to 
think of these spiritual beings as capable of assuming 
various forms — mineral, vegetable, animal ; his instinct i 
for a unity in nature makes such a continuity of | 
life, a transmigration of soul, appear a likely process ; 
and this stage of thought, in which soul or spirit is 
attributed to all natural objects, is called Animism. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture (3rd ed., 1891). 

ANIMUGCIA, GIOVANNI (1495-1671), Ital. 
musical composer ; wrote Laudi, etc. 

ANIO, see Aniene. 

ANION, see Electricity (Electrolysis). 

ANISE {Pimpinella Ani8um\ umbelliferous plant 
of S. Europe and Levant ; fruits f aniseed) used for 
preparation of oil of anise, used medicinally (as 
stomachic), and for confectionery and liqueurs. 

ANJANGAON (21® 10' N., 77® 20' E.), town, 
Ellichpur district, Berar, India. 

AN JAB (23® 6' N., 70® 1' E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 18,000. 

ANJEELA, Cingalese canoe -dwelling. 

ANJER (6® 6' S., 105® 40' E.), town, W. coast, 
Java ; fort. 

ANJOU (47® 27' N., 0® 25' W.), former countship, 
France, now forms most of Maine-et-Loire and part 
of Mayenne, Sarthe, Indre-et-Loiro ; capital was 
Angers. In early times often ravagecl by Normans ; 
countship held by Fulk the Red in late IX. cent. ; 
passed in 1060 to house of Gatinais, to which belonged 
Geoffrey IV. of A. (Plantagenet), who in 1128 m. 
Matilda, dau. of Henry I. of England ; his s. became 
Henry IL of England, and A. remained an Eng. 
province until lost to Prance by King John, 1203 ; 
given in 1246 by Louis IX. to Charles, king of Naples 
and Sicily, coming by marriage to house of Valois ; 
given by IGng John to s., Jxjuis I. of Naples ; belonged 
to kings of Naples till death of Rene, 1480 ; sub- 
sequently an appanage of Fr. crown. 

ANKAB8TB0M, JOHN JACOB (1762-92), 
member of bodyguard of Swedish king, Gustavus III., 
whom he murdered, 1792. 

ANKER (Dutch), liquid measure equal to J aam, 
or ajpproximately 10 wine gallons ; used especially for 
spirits. 

ANKERITE, Ca(MgFeMn)(C08)a. yellowish reddish 
rhombohodral mineral, belonging to dolomite series, 
occurring in iron ore deposits of Styria and elsewhere. 

ANKLAM (63® 62' N., 13® 39' E.), town, Prussia. 
Pop. 16,600. 

ANKLE, the joint between the leg and the foot. 
See JooTTS. 

ANKLE8WAR (21® 30' N.. 73® E.), town, on 
Narbadd. Bombay, India ; mills. Pop. 11,000. 


ANKOBER, Akobar (9® 40' N., 30® 40' E.), town, 
S. Abyssinia. 

ANKOLE (0* 10' S., 31® £.), fertile district, 
Uganda, Brit. E. Africa ; minerals. 

ANKUS, Indian elephant-goad. 

ANKYL08I8, the diminution or total loss of the 
movements of a joint. 

ANKYLOSTOMIA8IS, a disease caused by a 
worm {Ankylostoma duodenale), J-J inch in length, 
which makes its habitat in the upper part of the 
human small intestine. 

ANN, Scot, form; Annat, Eng. and Scot, form of 
Annates. 

ANN ARBOR (42® 18' N., 83® 47' W.), town, 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; seat of Michigan Univ. Pop. 
(1910) 14,817. 

ANNA, Indian nickel coin, value Id. 

ANNA AMALIA (1739-1807), Duchess of Saxe- 
Woimar ; patroness of Goethe and Schiller. 

ANNA COMNENA (b. 1083), Gk. historian ; 
dau. of Alexius I., Byzantine emperor, whose life 
she wrote. 

ANNA IVANOVNA (1693-1740), Empress of 
Russia ; niece and successor of Peter the Great (1730) ; 
allowed paramour, Biren, to tyrannise over empire. 

ANNA LEOPOLDOVNA (1718-46), some time 
Regent of Russia, nioco of Anna Ivanovna (q.v.). 

ANNA PERENNA (classical myth.), a deity in 
whoso honour the Romans instituted festivals. Being 
j^ersecuted by Lavinia, wife of ^Eneas, she fled to 
the river Numicus, and bade the inhabitants of 
the country call her Anna Perenna, because she 
would remain for ever under the waters. 

ANNABERG (50® 35' N., 13® E.), town, Saxony. 
Pop. 16,800. 

ANNABERGITE (Ni 3 (As 04 )a 4 ‘ 8 H 90 ), apple-green 
earthy mineral, sometimes crystallised, occurring as 
alteration product of nickel ores. 

ANNABON (1® 30' S., 6® 30' E.), Span, island, Gulf 
of Guinea ; area. 6J sq. miles. Pop. c. 3000. 

ANNALS, chronological summary of events; term 
derived from Annales Pontificum or Annalcs Maximi 
of early Romo, compiled by Pontifex Maximus; 
annually recorded magistrates’ names and noteworthy 
events ; raediseval a’s a development of * Paschal * 
tables of early Western Church. 

Compilers of a’s on Roman history from Second Punic 
War to I. cent. B.o. were at times called Annalists; 
among them were Fabiua Pictor (II. cent, b.o.), 
Cincius Alimentus (both writing in Greek), and M. 
Porcius Cato (in Latin). 

ANNAM, Anam (11® to 21® N., 104® to 109® E.), Fr. 
protectorate, E. side of Indo-China, between Tonkin 
and Cochin-China; long narrow district; area, c. 
52,100 sq. miles; surface mountainous except along 
coast, where are extensive rice-fields, giving employ- 
ment to great majority of population, while sugar- 
cane is cultivated near Tourano. Besides rice and 
sugar-cane, principal products are maize and other 
cereals, cotton, tea, mulberries, rubber ; minerals 
include coal, iron, gold, silver. (Joast has several 
good harbours, notably Tourane Bay, Hon-Kohe, 
Nan-Khiet. Capital, Hu6. Rainy season lasts from 
Sep. till Jan. Inhabitants are of Mongol race, 
professing Buddhist and Confucian religions. Pop. 
6,600,000. Map, see Siam. 

ANNAN (64® 69' N., .3® 16' W.), burgh and port, 
Dumfriesshire. Pop. ( 1 9 1 1 ) 42 1 9. 

ANNANDALE.— (1) (66® 10' N., 3® 26' W.) district 
of Dumfriesshire, Scotland. (2) W. suburb of 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

ANNAPOLIS (38® 68' N., 76® 29' W.), oapiUl, 
Maryland, named after Queen Anne ; has Naval 
Academy, St. John’s Coll., Observatory ; principal 
industry, oyster-tinning. A. Convention met here, 
1786, and summoned the Philadelphia Convention 
{q.v.) for the following year. Pop. (1910) 8609. 

ANNAPOLIS (44® 46' N., 66® 34' W.), seaport. 
Nova Scotia. 



ANNATES^-ANNUNZIO 


ANNATES, or * first-fruits ’ ; first year’s income i 
of any benefice, formerly paid to Pope, in England 
and elsewhere, from Xlll. cent. ; in earlier times a 
tax paid to bp. who ordained ; in England conferred 
on Crown 1534, in Prance abolished 1789. 

ANNATTO, Aenotto, orange colouring matter 
prepared from the pulp surrounding the seeds of 
a tropical American tree {Bixa orellana), and used as 
a dye and for colouring cheese, butter, etc. | 

ANNE (1665-1714), Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland; second dau. of James II. by Anne Hyde;j 
m. Prince George of Denmark (1683) ; siioc., 1702. Her | 
accession marked a violent reflux of Tory feeling. 
A Tory ministry, headed by Godolphin, was ostablishcd. 
Marlborough and his hectoring wife managed the 
Queen. Marlborough (now or. Captain -General and 
Duke), a brilliant general, continued war begun 
by William III. Marlborough- Godolphin ministry 
lasted till 1710 (Sunderland, a violent Whig, was 
introduced 1706), and was distinguished by victories 
of Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaouot, 
capture of Gibraltar ; expulsion of French irom 
Flanders and Germany ; and Union with Scotland. 
Between 1708-10 the Tory ministry became a Whig 
one. Its attitude to war and Church made it un- 
popular. Harley (dismissed 1708), kept Queen’s 
confidence through backdoor influence of Abigail 
Masham, who supplanted the termagant Duchess of 
Marlborough in Anne’s favour. Impeachment of 
Sachoverell (1710) was followed by fall of Whigs 
and formation of Harley Cabinet. The Duchess had 
to resign her key of office, and Marlborough was 
disgraced (1711). Harley (now Lord Treasurer and 
Earl of Oxford) concluded Peace of Utrecht (1713). 
Only one of A.’s many children survived infancy, and 
he d. at the age of eleven. The succession question 
divided the Tory party. Oxford was dismi.ssod 
(July 1714) and Bolingbroke became Prime Minister. 
His plans for a Jacobite Restoration, however, were 
defeated by Anne’s death and intervention of Whig 
lords ; Elector of Hanover sue. as George I. (q.v.). 
Anne’s reign witnessed a great spiritual revival and 
much |)olitical and intellectual activity. Dull, 
obstinate, but homely and good-nat\ired, A. was 
deeply religious and ‘ entirely English ’ at heart. 

Paul, Queen Anne (1907). 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA (1610-06), dau. of Philip 
IIL of Spain, wife of Louis XIII., and mother of 
Ivouis XIV. ; regent on death of husband, wdth 
(Cardinal Mazarin for minister ; triumphed over 
Fronde {q.vA ; retired to convent on death of Mazarin. 

ANNE OF BOHEMIA (1306-94), dau. of Charles 
IV. of Germany ; queen of Richard II. of England. 

ANNE BOLEYN, see Bot.eyn. 

ANNE OF BRITTANY (1477-1514), wife of 
Charles VIII. of France, and afterwards of Ix)uiB XII. ; 
added Brittany to France. 

ANNE OF GLEVES (1515-57), fourth wife of 
Henry VIII. ; unprepossessing ap^iearance ; marriage 
(Jan. 1540), arranged from political motives by the 
unfortunate Cromwell, was ai.ssolvcd in six months. 
A. retired with a pension ; d. at Chelsea. 

ANNE OF DENMARK (1574-1619), wife of James 
VI. of Scotland (I. of England); m. at Opslo (1689); 
Prince Henry bom (1694, d. 1612); crowned with 
James after Elizabeth’s death (1603). A. was extrava- 
gant and pleasure -loving, but was nevertheless a 
faithful wife and devoted mother. 

ANNE, ST., Akka, wife of St, Joachim and 
mother of Virgin Mary ; patron saint of carpentry ; 
festival, July 26. 

ANNEALING, process of making a substance, 
especially glass, iron, or steel, homogeneous and loss 
brittle by slow cooling from a high temperature. If 
cooled rapidly, t*q, in water or oil, many metals 
are hardened, but require tempering (to prevent 
subsequent cracking) by being subjected to a certain 
heating up, the requisite temperature in the case of 
steel being judged from experience or by its colour. 
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Case-hardening means giving the outer part of a 
wrought-iron or mild steel object a special hardness, 
as is necessary, e,g., in eyes of lovers, link motions of 
engines, etc. 

ANNECY (46* 54' N., 6° 9' E.), chief town. Haute- 
Savoie, France ; on beautiful Lao d’A. Pop. 13,620. 

ANNELIDA, segmented worms— earth-worm, lob- 
worm, and leech are representatives. 

ANNEN (51® 37' N., T 25' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia ; coal and iron. Pop. 12,200. 

ANNEXATION, the act of seizing anything ; in 
international law, the act of adding foreign territory 
to a state, either by forcible seizure or by the voluntary 
cession of one state, or power, to another in the 
interests of peace, or from some other cause. 

ANNICERIS, Gk. philosopher, disciple of Aris- 
tippus, who founded a sect at Gyrene, and ransomed 
Plato from captivity. 

ANNING, MARY (1799-1874), Eng. palffiontolo- 
gist; discovered Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. 

ANNISTON (33® 40' N., 85° 50' W.), town, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 12,994. 

ANNITE, black typo of lepidornelano {q.v.)> 

ANNIVIERS, VAX D’ (46® 9' N., 6® 37' E.), valley. 
Valais, Switzerland. 

ANNO, ST. (d. 1076), abp. of Cologne ; virtual 
ruler of Germany during minority of Henry IV. 

ANN ON A (Lat. annua^ year), in Roman myth, 
the j)ersonification of the year’s [)roduce of the earth. 

ANNONAY (45° 14' N., 4° 40' E.), town, Arddche, 
France. Pop. 17,500. 

ANNUAL REGISTER, Eng. bst of public events 
published yearly: started, 1759, by bookseller Robert 
Dodsley ; now pub. by Messrs. Longmans ; early 
association with Edmund Burke ; Acu; A. R. ran 
1781-1826, Edinburgh A. JR. (to which Scott con- 
tributed) 1808-27 ; French Annuaire historique (1818) 
gave place (1849) to Anniuiire des deux mondes. 

ANNUALS, books of which new edition or further 
member of series is published annually. These 
include desk-books containing useful information 
and literary a’s which preceded present Christmas 
number issue of most periodicals. Old literary a’s, 
now rare, started with Forget-me-not (182^-44); 
among treasures of this kind are The Literary Souvenir 
( 1 824-34), to which important literary men contributed ; 
The Keepsake (1827-66), for which Scott wrote; and 
The Book of Beauty (1833-56), edited by the famous 
(Countess of Blessington. Among numerous modem 
a’s are Whitaker’s Abofinack; The Statesman's Year- 
Book; Hazoll’s Annual; Who's Who; Who's Who in 
America; Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 

In botany, plants which germinate, flower, fruit, 
and die in a year. 

ANNUITY, an amount of money, payable annually 
or at shorter intervals, either for a period of years 
or during the continuance of a person’s life. Unless 
the contrary is stated, the word ‘ annuity ’ is under- 
stood to mean a life a. The Brit. Government grants 
a’s in exchange for stock, the residue from the expired 
a’s being devoted to the reduction of the National 
Debt. Government a’s are also obtainable through 
the Post Office, of amounts from £l up to ilOO; see 
Insurance as a Means of Investment^ by W. A. 
Robertson. 

ANNULAR, adjective applied to solid formed by 
closed curve rotating rouna axis outside it (math’s) ; 
ligaments at wrist or ankle (anat.) ; duct strengthened 
by thickened layers forming rings (bot.). 

ANNULARIA, family of fossilised plants, possibly 
kind of Calamitea. 

ANNULET (heraldry), ring, to distinguish 6th 8. 
or bro. 

ANNULOS A, term for higher worms and arthropods. 

ANNUNCIATION, THE, announcement of Christ’s 
Incarnation to the Virgin Mary; feast (Lady Day), 
March 25. — Annunoiatlon, The Supreme Order 
ol the, knighthood order of house of Savoy. 

ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE D’, see D’AinrvKUO. 
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ANNUS DBLIBBRANDI—ANT 


ANNUS DELIBERANDI (year for deliberation), 
term in Scots law for year in wnich heir might decide 
as to acceptance of inheritance ; shortened to six 
months, 1858-00; now obsolete through fact that 
heir is not responsible for debts of ancestor. 

ANNUS MIRABILIS (marvellous year), name 
given to 1666 ; poem of Dryden called A. M. describes 
victory over Dutch and Groat Fire of London of that 
year. 

ANNWEILER (40® 12' N., 7® 55' E.), village, 
Bavaria ; S.E. are the ruins of Trifels Castle ; tanning, 
paper>making. Pop. 4000. 

ANOA {Bos depres8icortiis)y dwarf buffalo of C^debes. 

ANODE, see Electricity (Electrolysis). 

ANODONTA, Pond -mussel, see Lamellibranchia. 

ANODYNE, anything, commonly a drug, which 
relieves pain. 

ANOMALURID.£, see Flyino Squirrel. 

ANOMALY. — In a body revolving about a centre 
of attraction (like the earth round the sun) the 
nearest point to that centre is called the pcricentre 
of the orbit. When the earth is at its pcricentre it is 
said to be in perihelion, and in aphelion when farthest 
away. A. is the angular distance of a body from the 
pericontre of its orbit ; and an anomalistic year is the 
time taken by a planet to pass from any given a. to 
the same again. It is convenient to reckon it for 
the earth from one to the next passage of the peri- 
centre, and as this moves slightly the anomalistic 
year is 4 minutes 39-02 seconds greater than a sidereal 
year. 

ANONYMITY, omission of name of author from 
his production (cf. Pse.udonymity, use of false name). 
Many literary productions, like Aucassin ft Nicolette, 
obstinately continue to conceal their authorship, but 
others yield to scholars’ labours ; progress of criticism 
in modern times has done much to discover score ts 
of styles and unmask a. Some treatment s of this .subject 
alre Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of the Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain (1881 -88) ; 
Cushing, Anonyms (1890); Mclzi, Dizionario di 
opere anonime c pseudonime di scrittori italiani (1848- 
59) with Appendice (1887); Qu6rard, Supercheries 
liUiraircs dHoiUes (1809-71); Barbier, Dictionnaire 
des ouirrages anonymes et pseudonym, es (1872-79); 
Brunet’s /Sivppfcmcwi (1889); Deutsche Anonymenlexikon 
(1902-3). Britain, America, and Germany largely em- 
plojy a. in journalism, but France passed a law, 1850, by 
which all political and religious manifestations must 
be signed. 

AN OR (49° 58' N., 4® 5' E.), town, France. Pop. 
(1901) 4610. 

ANORTHITE (CaALSiaOg), mineral occurring 
in basic igneous rock.s, &;longing to felspar group ; 
anorthic crystals, 

ANOSMIA, see Smei.l. 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON, ABRAHAM HYA- 
CINTHE (1731-1805), Fr. Orientali.st ; app. inter- 
preter of Oriental languages at Paris Royal Library 
(1762) ; associate of Academy of Inscriptions (1763) ; 
was discoverer and fir.st translator of the Zend-Avesta 
(1771). 

ANSA, loop-like structure of nerves (anat.) ; 
apparent * handles ’ to heavenly body formed by 
ring projecting on two sides {e.g, of Saturn). 

ANSARS (Sp., from Arab. an<;hr, helpers), inhabi- 
tants of Medina, so called from fact that they gave 
aid to Mahomet. 

ANSBACH, AN.srACH (49° 19' N., 10® 34' E.), 
town, Bavaria; machinery, weaving. Pop. 18,500. 

ANSGHARIUS, ST., Anschaire, Ansoar(801-65), 

* Apostle of the North ’ ; thought to have been born 
in Picardy ; preached Christianity in Scandinavia, 
801-64. 

AN8DELL, RICHARD (1815-86), Eng. artist; 
b. Xavcrpool ; famous for his pictures of animals ; 
A.R.A. 1861 ; R.A. 1870. 

ANSEGISUS (d. 833), abp. of Sons ; made first 
collection of Carolingian Capitularies, 827. 


ANSELM OF LAON (XI. cent.), Fr. theologian ; 
a famous teacher of the Middle Ages. 

ANSELM, ST. (c. 1033-1109). prolate and thoo- 
logian; b. Aosta; became a monk, prior of Beo, 1003, 
andabbot, 1078; renowned for learning and practical wis- 
dom ; came to England, 1092 ; app. abp. of Canterbury 
by William II., 1093; hadlong quarrel withKing over his 
investiture, which A. declared should be at hands of the 
Pope ; a compromise effected, but dispute continued 
under Henry I. till 1109, when King made formal 
surrender. A. is famous as a scholastic theologian ; 
his greatest work, Cur Deus Homo, profoundly 
influenced theology of the Atonement. 

Church, St. Anselm. 

ANSELME, FATHER (1625-94), Fr. genealogist; 
Augustinian friar ; his works on heraldry, etc., are 
historically valuable. 

ANSON, GEORGE ANSON, BARON (1697- 
1762), Brit, admiral ; commanded voyage of circum- 
navigation (1740-44), and helyx^d to reform navy; cr. 
Baron A. of Soborton (1747) ; story of his Voyage, round 
the World (1748) highly ixjpiilar. 

ANSON, SIR WILLIAM REYNELL, Bart. 
(1843- ), Eng. scholar and lawyer; Warden of All 

Souls’ Coll, Oxford ; Vice-Chancellor of University 
(1898-99); M.P. for University (L.U.) ; author of 
Principles of the. English Law of Contract, etc. 

ANSONIA (41® 21' N.. 73° 5' W. ), town, (Connecticut. 
U.S.A.; machinery. Pop. (1910) 15,152. 

ANSTED, DAVID THOMAS (1814-80), Eng. 
geologist, consulting mining engineer, popular writer 
on geological subjects ; F.R.S. 

ANSTEY, CHRISTOPHER (1724-1805), Eng. 
poet ; wealthy country gentleman ; ed. Eton and 
Cambridge ; famed for New Bath Guide (I76G), a niece 
of humorous satire in verse, highly ])raiscd by Walpole 
and others {Poetical Works, 2 vols., 1808). 

ANSTEY, F., pseudonym of Thomas An.stey 
Guthrie (1856- ), Eng. humorist; shows comic 

|X)wer of unusual kind in Vice V ersd (1882), The Brass 
Bottle (both dramatised with gn^at success), and other 
novels ; The Man from Blankleys, a i>lay, and contri- 
butions to Punch. 

ANSTRUTHER (56® 14' N., 2® 42' W.), port, 
Fifeshire ; includes Kilrenny, Easter and Wester A. ; 
fisheries. Pop. (1911) 4252. 

ANT {Forrnicidee), family of hyinenopk'rous 
insects resembling bees and wasps both in structure 
and in having highly evolved social habits which have 
excited the inU^rest of observers from ancient times. 
The so-called white ants or termites {q.v.) Iwdong to 
the entirely different order of Ncuroptera. A’s occur 
in three different forms, the (piecns or fertile females, 
smaller usually sterile fe?nales or workers, and the 
short-lived males. 

The whitish eggs laid by the queen develop into 
legless grubs (larv®), which 
are fed by the workers and 

become chrysalids or pup.'p, 

sometimes enveloped in V 

silken cocoons. The workers c 

continue to care for the 
helpless young for some 
time. After fertilising the 
mieeus during their nuptial mai.k Ant. TII, anterior part 
flight, the males usually die, of thorax ; wai«t, ftu med 
while the economy of the from anterior segments of 
community is ■ carried on 
by the workers and queens, 

special care being devoted to the building of nests for 
storing food and rearing the young. The complexity 
of their social life is illustrated by the division of labour 
in the workers, who may bo differentiated into ‘ soldiers,’ 

‘ nurses,’ and other castes. Different species also ex- 
hibit a great variety of functions. Some (o.g. Formica 
sanguinea) are predaceous, and invade the nests of other 
species, carrying home worker pup.*® who are reared 
to become slaves. Others, like Anergates, have degene- 
rated into being entirely dependent on their slaves. 




ANTiEUS— ANTHOZOA 


Si 


Many species have developed agricultural habits, 
oultivaiing certain fungi on specially prepared beds of 
finely-cut leaves, and harvesting the seeds of grasses 
which they store in * Manarios.’ A’s of pastoral 
habits tend other insects, Imown as ant-guests, in their 
nests, and in return receive nutrient secretions from 
thenoi, e.g, the honey-dew of Aphides {q.v.). Other 
guests seem to be kept as pots, emotions of joy and 
playfulness having been observed to be developed 
in some a. species. Some small six^cies (Solenopsis) 
are thieves who steal the larvie of other a’s. Other 
peculiarities characterise the honey a’s, whose workers 
forcibly inject honey into other workers with enor- 
mously distended abdomens, used as living honey- 
pots for the young brood. Pae.udomyrma lives in the 
thorns of certain Central and S. American acacias, 
defending the trees against the destructive leaf-cutting 
a’s {Atta). See Hymenoptera.. 

1). Sharp, Cambridge Natural History^ vol. vi., 1898 ; 
Sir J. Lubbock, Auis^ Bees^ and 1882; 10. 

Wasmann, Die psychischen Fahigkcitcn dcr AmeiscHy 
Stuttgart, 1899 ; C. LI. Morgan, Animal Behaviour^ 
1900. 

ANTAEUS (classical myth.), a Libyan giant, s. of 
Oca (the earth) and Poseidon (the sea). When his 
feet were planted on the earth ho was invincible. 
Hercules, whom he challenged, divining the soeret of 
his strength, lifted him in the air, and crushed him 
to death. 

ANTALGIDAS, Spartan general, who made treaty 
with Persia, 387 n.c. 

ANTANANARIVO (19° S., 47° 45' E.), chief town, 
Madagascar ; built on hill ; palaces, mos<[UO ; two 
cathedrals; rebuilt since 1869. Pop. ( 191 1) 94,800. 

ANTAR (fl. VI. cent.), Arab poet whose works are 
included in Divans of the Six Ancient Arabic Poets 
(1870), by Wilhelm Alilwardt {q.v.). 

ANTARCTIC (60° 30' S. to Pole), South Polar 
region. See Polar Reoioxs. 

ANTARES, see ScORPiA. 

ANT-EATER, name for mammals feeding on ter- 
mites and ants. The great a. or ant-lx^ar {Myrme- 
cophaga jubata) lives in humid savannas of tropical 
America, destroys termite nest.s with strong claws, 
seizing prey with long sticky tongue. The tarnandua 
and little a. are smaller, arboreal s[)ecies. The aard- 
vark of S. Africa and a few other mammals are also 
termed a’s. 

ANTE-CHAPEL, part of church on west side of 
chancel. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, character of period before 
Flood ; hence epithet for that which is extremely 
antiquated. 

ANTELOPES, ruminants with non-dociduous, 
hollow horns, differing from goats by the lack of a 
beard and longitudinal ridges on the horns, and by 
living, on the whole, in the plains. About 150 species 
are included, but the group does not j)ormit of a 
precise definition, the classification of the white goat 
of N. America and the chamois being doubtful. The 
size varies between the pigmy a. {A. pygmoea) of 
Africa (8 in. high) and the eland (Taurotragiis oryx), 
which may stand up to 6 ft. in height and weigh 
about 1600 lb. Most a’s are natives of Africa, e.g. 
the gazelles, the gnu, wildebeest, hartebeest, blesbok, 
oryx, and the bucks. The nilgai, the four-horned 
Indian ohousingha, and the saiga are the best known 
Asiatic representatives. 

P. L. Sciater and 0. Thomas, The Book of Antelopes 
(4 vole., London, 1894-1900). 

ANTENOR (classical myth.), Trojan prince, famed 
for his wisdom, who advised the Trojans to restore 
Helen to Menelaus. A. afterwards migrated to Italy 
and founded the town of Padua. 

ANTEQUERA (37° 3' N., 4° 29' W.), town, Malaga, 
Spain ; grain, fruit. Pop. 31,600. 

ANTHELION, halo observed in alpine and polar 
regions round shadow of object cast by sun on cloud 
or fog-bank opposite. 


ANTHEM (A.S. antejen, antiphon), hymn or 
arrangement of Scripture sung a.s part music. See 
Antiphon. 

ANTHEMIUS (VI. cent.), Gk. architect and 
mathematician ; designed the mosque Hagia Sophia 
in (Constantinople ; his bro’s attained eminence in med. 
philology and jurisprudence. 

ANTHER, see Flower. 

ANTHERIDIUM, malo sexual organ in Bryo- 
phyta and Pteridophyta ; analogue of anther. 

ANTHEROZOID, male sexual cell of anthcridiura. 

ANTHESTERIA, annual Athenian festival in 
honour of Dionysus; lasted three days (llth-13th) 
in monlh Anthesteriun (Feb. -March). 

ANTHOLOGY, title derived from a Gk. word, 
meaning a garland, or collection of llowers, and 
applied generally to a choice collecdion of poetry. 
The most famous collection of the kind is the Gk. 
Anthology. The earliest version was that compiled 
by Meleager of Gadara (60 b.o.), which included 
poems by himself and some forty earlier poets. 
Additions were made by later editors, the most 
complete and best selected collection being that 
compiled by Coristaritinus (bphalas, a X.-cefit. gram- 
marian. The M8. of this collection was discovered 
in the lleidellx?rg Library (1006), and was first pub. 
in finmek’s Analecta Vettrum Poetarurn Oroecorum 
(1772-76), the later and standard edition being 
F. Jacob’s Anthologia (Jrceai (13 vols. 1794-1803; 
now od. 1813-17). This work contains specimens 
from 300 writers, and re))resent8 the most exquisite 
work of the Gk. poets from the earliest times. There 
are Eng. trans. of selections by Sterling, Merrivale, 
Maegregor, and Richard Garnett. Ditin a’s, in 
imitation of the Gk., were pub. by Scaliger (1573), 
Pitthous (1590), Burmaun (1759), and Riese (1869). 
Amongst Eng. a’s the best-known are F. T. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury (1st and 2nd Series); Sir A. T. 
Qiiiller-Couch’s Golden Pomp, and 77/.C Oxford Book of 
English Verse; 11. (^. O’Neill’s Pure Gold; Canon 
Beeching’s Lyra Sacra, and A Paradise of English 
Poetry ; Watson’s Lyric Lore ; Henley’s Lyra Heroica ; 
and Masefield’s A Sailor's Garland. 

ANTHOMEDUSA:, see umJer HYDROMEDUSiB. 

ANTHON, CHARLES (1797-1867), Amer. scholar; 
prof, of Gk. and Latin at Golumbia. 

ANTHONY, ST., Antony (251-356), founder of 
Monachism; b. Koma, Uppc‘r Egypt ; said to have lived 
many years in lonely ruin of Thebaid, suffered strange 
temptations which have been favourite literary 
subject, and performed miracles related by Athanasius. 

ANTHONY, SUSAN BROWNELL (1820-1906), 
Amor, reformer ; Woman’s Suffrage advocate. 

ANTHOZOA, Actinozoa, class of (.oelontora, 
represented by sea-anemones and coral-forming 
polyps, with tentacles often provided with stinging 
cells round the mouth, a well-developed gullet, and 
vertical radially arranged ridges or mesenteries on 
the interior of the body walls. They reproduce 



Orobb-bection of 1 , Alcyonarian ; 2 , Zoantharian. M , 
muscle bands on mesenteries ; C, coelentcron or gut-cavity 
of the body ; G, gullet ; BW, body-wall. 


sexually, and chiefly by budding. Both individuals 
and colonies are some of the most beautiful denizens 
of the sea. The A. are divided into two subclasses. 
The Zoantharia have tentacles and mesenteries, 
some multiple of six, the limy skeleton, if any, grows 
from the base* and they are either simple or colonial* 
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and include the sea-anemones (Aotiniaria), the reef- 
oorals (Madreporaria), and the ‘ black * corals (Anti- 
patharis). The AU^onaria have eight feathered 
tentacles and eifht mesenteries, and diversely shaped 
oidoareous spioiues forming corals, €.g. Doad-Mon’s- 
Fingers (Aloyoninm), Sea-Pen (Pennatula), Red coral 
^rallium), Organ-Pipe coral (Tubipora), etc. See 
CksLazrrs&A, Cobjll. 

OhaUMgtr Reports, Zoology, vi. (1882), xvi. (1886), 
xxxi. (1889), xxS. (1899). 

AlffTHRAGEXfS (0eH4(0H)308HJ, white, fluor- 
escent, crystalline solid ; M.P. 213°, B.P. 861* ; ob- 
tained from coal tar, used in preparation of alizarin 
and other dyes. 

ANTHRACITE, hard kind of coal (stone-coal) 
in which vegetable constituents have been mineralised 
further than in ordinary coal; mined chiefly in N. 
America, China, Westphalia, and S. Wales ; used 
as a smokeless, non-luminous fuel and for production 
of ‘ Bowson gas * for power purposes. 

J^TBRACOTHERIUM, * coal animal,* genus of 
extinct un^late mammals, related to hippopotamus, 
found in ugnite of Oligocene and Miocene of N. 
hemisphere, chiefly in Europe. 

ANTHRAQUXNONE (CyHgO,), veflow crystallised 
organic substance, M.P. 277® ; obtained from anthra- 
cene, used in manufacture of Alizarin {q.v.). 

ANTHRAX, a virulent infectious disease, occurring 
more usually in cattle, sheep, horses, and other 
herbivora, but communicable by them to man. It 
affects animals in all parts of the world and particularly 
in marshy districts, usually through contaminated 
fodder or water, or by the infection of a amfaco 
wound. An att^k is often very sudden, an animal 
falling down in convulsions, or there may be at first 
fever and bleeding at the mouth, etc. The public 
health authorities have very stringent regulations 
regarding the disposal of the bodies of infected 
animals. I 

The men usually infected are such people as wool- 
sorters, farm hands, and grooms, and the disease 
may be either external or internal. In the former 
a vesicle forms on the surface, which becomes pustular, 
and the danger is that the disease may become 
Mneralised. To prevent this, the affected area should 
be completely excised, and pure carbolic acid applied 
to the surface. In the internal form, in ^s^ch 
infection usually causes virulent pneumonia, the 
anti-anthrax serum which has been introduced 
should be tried, and the person’s strength kept up, 
but recovery is rather rare. 

■A.NTHROPOID APES {SimiidcB), zoological 
family including the gibbon, gorilla, orang, and 
chimpanzee, resembling man in many ways. 

ANTHROPOLOGY, the science of man, is, 
necessarily, of an extremely complex nature and 
difficult to define. It comprises the comparative 
anatomy of human races (physical a.), the study 
of their fimctions (ethnology), and their history, 
whUe anthropogeography treats of their dis- 
tribution. The earliest mstory of man (archaeology) 
merges into pahsonology on one side and folk-lore 
and modern history on the other. The comparative 
study of the functions (physiology and psychology) 
of human races includes that of speech (pnilology), 
of craft (technology), of art (aesthetics), of conduct 
(etWM), and of religion (theology). The study of 
social customs (sociology) links folk-lore, economics, and 
politics.^ A. in the^ popular sense, e.s. physical a., has 
for its aim the elucidation of the relationship between 
the races of mankind and their forebears, and to 
define the term ‘ race * iUelf. lu methods are observa- 
tional or statistioaL The former de^s with characters 
jmoh as stature and pigmentation, and includes the 
of the relative shapes of skulls (craniometry, q.v.), 
CotiMaing this branch of a. an interesting probiem 
has oeeii raised by the observation that there is a 
tendency of the skulls of immigrants to become in 
the course of a few generations like the native skull 


type, the example being the approximation of the 
skulls of Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Italian, and 
other racial representatives to the Indian type in 
N. America. The statistical method of treating 
anthropological problems is included in biometrics 
and mainly consists of collecting an ade<juate 
number oi measurements of certain individual 
characters, e.g. stature, cephalic index, fertility, to 
be able to arrive at a general formula for the occurrence 
of the character of a population. See Anthhopombtey, 
ExHiTOLOoy, SooiOLooY, Raobs op Mankind. 

A. 0. Haddon, Thz Study of Man (1897) ; J. Deniker, 
Thz Itaeei of Man (1900) ; E. Haeckel, Evolution of 
Man (1879); Keith, Anciznt Types of Man (1911). 

ANTHROPOMETRY, the system of measuring 
certain parts of the human body for comparison or 
identification ; Bertillon method of a. used in France 
for identifying oriminals. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM.— (1) The attribution to 
the deity of human oharaoteristios, feelings, and con- 
duct, arising from the need of symbolising the abstract. 
In Gk., Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Judaic 
worship a. is met with, and persists in the Christian 
Churches and Muhammadanism. (2) Attribution of 
! human characters to inanimate objects. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI, cannibals. See Cannibal- 
ISM. 

ANTI, ferocious tribe of S. Amer. Indians (S. Peru). 
ANTIAR, tree found in Java ; upas tree. 

ANTIBES (43* 34' N., 7® 8' B.), Mediterranean port, 
France. Pop. 10,500. 

ANTI-BUROBERS, name given to former Soot, 
religious body, the General Association Synod, formed 
1747 by those who rejected Presbytorian (g.v.) burgess 
oath. 

ANTICHRIST. — The conception of * Antichrist ’ 
is that of a great enemy of God who will rise to power 
at the end of time. For the origin of this idea we must 
go back to the mythology of ancient Babylonia and 
Iran. Iranian religion was dualistio, i.e. there was 
always a conflict between the power of tjood anrl the 
power of evil. This became involved with the Baby- 
lonian myth of the struggle of the Supreme God with 
a primeval water-dragon. These oonoeptions, like 
other myths, came to do applied to historic person.s, 
so Antioohus Epiphanes in the Book of Daniel (II. cent. 
B.c.) becomes the type of an enemy of God, called in 
Christian theoL, whence the term is taken over, 
‘Antichrist* (see in New Testament, 1 John; of. the 
‘ man of sin,* 2 ThesscUonians 2® ; and the reap- 
pearance of the dragon myth in Revelation 12). A. 
has been identified with Nero, Simon Magus, by 
Protestants with the Poj^, and by Catholics with 
heresiarchs. It gave birth to a considerable Christian 
lit. 

Bousset, Antichrist (1895). 

ANTICLIMAX, term of rhetoric for weak culmina- 
tion of literary crescendo (see Climax). Well-known 
example, Pope^s 

‘And thou Dalhousio, the great God of War, 
Lieuteoant-Colonol to the Earl of Mar,' 

shows literary effect of intentional use. 

ANTICOSTI (49® 27' N., 63° 6' W.), island, Quebec, 
Canada. Pop. 250 ; now a game-preserve owned by 

M. Menier, the chocolate maker. 

ANTICYCLONE, an atmospheric pressure system 

in which the pressure diminishes from the centre. In 

N. hemisphere air moves, in a. system, clockwise 
spirally outwards, in S. hemisphere oounter-olookwisc. 

ANTICYRA,--(1) (38° 22^ N., 22° 38' E.) Ancient 
town, Phoois, Greece ; famous for its hellebore. (2) 
Others in Thessaly and Locris. 

ANTIETAM (39° 40' N., 77° 38' W.). river, Mary- 
land; joins Potomac near Sharpsburg, where Federal- 
ists under M'Clellan defeated Confederates under Lee, 
1862. 

ANTI-FEDSRALZ8TB, opponents of the U.S. 
Federal Constitution (1787). 
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AMTIGO (45* 8' N., 89® V W.), totm, Wisooniia, 
U.S.A. ; lumber, furniture. Pop. (1010) 7190. 

AlfTlGONE (olasgioal myth.), dau. of OCdinui 
and Jooasta ; a daroted dau., she guided her blina 1 
in his wanderings ; tragedy by Sophocles. 

AlfTIGONZSH (40® 38' N., 62® W.), town, Novi 
Scotia. 

ANTXGONU8 CYCLOPS (382>.301 B.o.), Mace 
donian king ; general of Alexander the Great 
defeated and slain at I pans (301) by coalition oi 
fellow-satraps. 

ANTIGONU8 GONATAS (d. 239 B.O.), king 01 
Maoedon ; patron of arts. 

ANTIGONUS OF CARYSTUS (fl. III. cent. B.C.), 
Gk. historian ; author of Lives 0 / the PhilosopJurSt 
and other works. 

ANTIGUA (17® 12' N., 61® 63' W.), one of Leeward 
Islands, Brit. W. Indies, discovered by Columbus, 
1493 ; chief product, sugar ; capital, St. John. Area, 
108 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 32,266. 

ANTI- JACOBIN, newspaper run, 1797-98, by 
George Canning (q*v.) to combat views of Fr. Revolu 
tionary party called Jacobins (^.e.). 

ANTILEG OMEN A, term used in Early Church 
for Scriptures of doubtful authenticity. 

ANTILIA, mythical isle, Atlantic. 

ANTILLES (14® N., 00® W.), W. Indies (q.v.) ; 
Northern Islands form Greater A., the Eastern (Lee- 
wards and Windwards) the Lesser A. 

ANTILOCHUS (classical myth.), s. of Nestor, 
friend of Achilles ; hero of Trojan War. 

ANTIMACHUS (fl. 400 B.O.). Gk. poet and gram- 
marian ; held in estimation by Plato ; founded a 
school of epic poetry ; ranked by some critics next 
to Homer. 

ANTIMONY (Sb-1202), bluish white, lustrous, 
brittle, crystalline, metallic clement ; M.P. c. 430®, 
B.P. e. 1300®. It occurs in the pure state in Borneo, 
Sweden, and Dauphin^, but chiefly in China, as 
stibnite (Sb^Si), from which it is smelted. A. having 
the property of expanding when solidifying and 
imparting this oharaoteristic to its alloys, it is 
used extensively for sharp castings, especially type- 
metal, which consists of a., lead, and tin. An alloy 
of a., tin, and a small quantity of copper or zinc is 
called Britannia metal, A. acts as a severe poison 
similar to arsenic. Its compounds, especially tartar 
emetic (a. tartrate), are occasionally used medicinally 
to encourage perspiration and as a nervous depressant. 

ANTINOMIANS (Gk. ‘ against law ’), those who 
laid emphasis on faith, rather than on the moral law; 
especially so called by Luther. 

ANTINOUS (d. 130 A.D.), Bithynian youth of 
great beauty, deified by Emperor Hadrian. 

ANTIOCH (36® 10' N., 36® 10' E.). ancient town, 
on Orontes, Syria ; named after Antiochus, whose s. 
Seleucus Nioator founded it in 300 b.o. ; capital of 
Seleucid empire from c. 240 b.o. ; citadel, fine public 
buildings ; noted for wealth, luxury, and laxity of 
morals ; reputation for art and lit. ; great trading 
centre ; taken by Romans, 64 B.o. ; visited by Paul 
and Barnabas ; was early centre of Gentile Christianity 
and missionary effort; suffered frequently from 
earthquakes ; sacked by Chosroes of Persia, 538 ; 
rebuilt by Justinian ; taken in turn by Saracens, 
Greeks, Ihirks, Crusaders, Egyptians ; came into 
possession of Turks, 1616; moaern town, Antakia. 
Pop. e. 20,000. 

ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA (c. 38® 10' N., 31® 6' E.), 
ancient town, Asia Minor. 

ANTIOCHIAN, relating to Antiochus of Ascalon, 
eoleotio philosopher. 

ANTIOCHUS m., ' THE GREAT * (223-t87 B.O.), 
king of Syria ; conquered Palestine and 0te}e-8yria 
(19$); later became involved in war With Rojknins, 
and was defeated by them at Thennepyls (191^ 
and at Bfagnesla (190); compelled to 31 m 
possessions and pay heavy tribnH hi #is 
Dj the people for his sztortloBu 


ANTIOCHUS IV., ' EPIPHANBS • (175-164 a.o. ). 
king of Syria ; s. of A. the Great ; conquered lar^ 
part of Egypt ; twice took Jonigalem ; notorious for 
his oppression of Jews ; endeavoured to suppress 
their religion, and introduce worship of idols, wUoh 
led to their eucoessfed rising under Mattathias and 
the Maccabees. 

ANTIOPE (Gk. myth.).— (1) Dau. of Asopns or 
Nykteus ; by Zeus became mother of twins, Amphion 
and Zeihua ; sent mad by Dionysus on account of 
vengeance she took on Lyous ana Dlroe ; cured and 
wedded by Phoous. (2) Sister of Amazonian queen 
Hippolyta, and mother of Hippolytus. 

ANTIOQUIA (6® 36' N., 76® 6' W.), department, 
Colombia; gold, silver, platinum. Area, 11,617 sq. 
miles. Pop. 740,937. 

ANTIPABOS (37® 3' N., 25® 2' E.), Gk. island. 
iEgean. Pop. variously estimated at from 700 to 2000. 

ANTIPATER (d. 319 B.o.), Macedonian leader, 
under Alexander the Great. 

ANTIPHANES (fl. 390 B.a), celebrated writer of 
Attic comedy ; fragments of his numerous plays are 
to be found m Athenasus. 

ANTIPHILUS (fl. IV. cent. b.o.). Gk. painter, 
contemporary of Apelles ; portrayed Philip of Macedon, 
Alexander the Great, etc. 

ANTIPHON, a composition for singiz^ alternately, 
verse to be sung before or after the Psalms in lit- 
urgical services of R.O. Church. 

ANTIPHON (b. 480 B.o.), celebrated Attic orator, 
who supported the oligarchical party at Athens, but, 
being accused of treason by the democrats, was con- 
demned to death. 

ANTIPODES (literally, with the feet opposite), 
hose who live on the opposite side of the globe, and 
klso the country of their habitation. 

ANTIPODES ISLANDS (49® 30' S-, 178* 30' £.), 
slands. New Zealand. Uninhabited. 

ANTIPOPE, prelates who were not canonically 
ilected popes, but, in spite of the fact that there 
xisted a lawfully elected pope, claimed and to some 
xtent received papal privileges. Hergenrfither 
gives the names of twenty-nine a*8, but he omits the 
names of Benedict XIII. and John XXIIL Corrected 
n this way, his list reads : Hijzpolytus, m. cent. ; 
Movatian, 261 ; Felix II., 365-6o ; Ursioinus, 365-67 ; 
Eulalius, 418-19; Laurentius, 498-501 ; Constantine 11., 
'67 ; Philip, VIII. cent. ; Anastasius, 865 ; Leo VIII., 
>66-63; Boniface VII., 974; John XVI., X. cent.; 
Gregory, 1012; Sylvester III., 1044; Benedict X., 1068; 
Honorius II., 1061-72; Clement HI., 1080-1100; 
?heodoric, 1100; Alerio, 1102; Maginulf, 1105; Grog- 
iry Vin., 1118; Anaoletns II., 1130-38; Victor IV., 
169-64; Pascal m., 1164-68; CMztus m., 1168-77; 
hnocentllL, 1178-80; Nicholas V., 1328-30; Clement 
1378-94; Benedict XIII., 1394-1423; John, 
410-17; Felix V., 1439-49. 

Some of these names are ])robably of only equal 
trustworthiness with those of Diocems, 630; Serous, 
890; and Christopherus, 903; which are given by other 
authorities. 

ANTIPYRINE, Phbnasoni (CuH^, 0), a s^itte, 
crystalline, bitter, inodorous suostanoe uied in 
medicine for lowering the temperature in fever, and 
for relieving pain, e.g. of headache ; other drugs are 
now more commonly used, because of its depressant 
action on heart. See Pybazola 
ANTIQUARY, a person devoted to the study of 
arohseology and its kindred snbieets. The Eng. 
Society of Antiquaries was fommly constituted in 
1717 ; the Soot. Society of Antiquaries in 1780 ; 
^he Irish Society in 1800, though under other names 
it flourished much earlier ; the Amer. Society (at 
Worcester, Mass.) in 1812. 

ANTX8ANA (0® 40' S„ 77^ 18' W.), Hdcano. 
Ecuador, S. AmerioA 

ANTZ^EEMITZSM, the name given to a wida- 
stifead politioal moteiBient^ whlok was diieeted against 
tie Jews duiiititM last iwiMityyiaN sent. 
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and earlier years of the XX. cent. The hostile move- 
ment iMgan in Germany and Austria, in both of whioh 
countries the Hebrew element was strong. The Jews, 
mo^ver, 1^ suooeeded in assimilatmg the Ger. 
national spirit in a very remarkable degree, and, 
besides having secured the control of a large share of 
commerce, individual members of the 
Jewish body had achieved high positions in lit., music, 
and other arte («.g. Heinrich Heine, Karl Marx, 
Ludwig B6me, and Ferdinand Lassalle ; the com- 
posers Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer ; and the politicians 
Edward Lasto and Ludwig Bamberger). So powerful 
had the ^mitio influence become in political life that 
Prinoe Bismarck found it a serious menace to his 


schemes, and there gradually arose a strong anti- 
Semitic feeling, whioh is said to have been engmeered 
by the Prince himself, and was fomented by a court 
preacher named Adolf Stdoker. The spark was lit in 
the year 1879, and was quickly fanned into flame. 
Quarrels were fixed upon members of the Jewish race ; 
they were insulted and boycotted ; attempts were 
made to exclude them from the schools ana univ’s; 
duels between anti-Semites and Jews were of frequent 
occurrence ; and street riots were by no means un- 
common. This abominable persecution, however, 
did not meet with j^neral acceptance, and, amongst 
others, the Grown Prinoe Fredericlc publicly denounced 
the agitation as a standing disgrace to Germany. 

Soareely had the excitement aroused by this outbreak 
subsided, when a much more serious one took place 
in Bussia.^ This was in 1881. As in Germany, an 
antagonistic feeliim against the Jews wm stirred by 
secret means, ana the reign of persecution began. 
The Buss. Jews were cooped up in huge ghettos, ohiefiy 
in the Polish areas, an(i when the work of massacre 
and burning oommenoed, it quickly spread through- 
out Western Bussia. It is estimated that nearly 
200 tou^ and villages were concerned in the out- 
break, including Warsaw, Odessa, and Kiev ; im- 
mense numbers of men, women, and children met 
with violent deaths, and many thousands of un- 
oflending people were ruined. Though in England 
public indignation was raised to the highest pitch, 
little notice was taken of any protest, and s^ilar 
outbreaks (pogrotns) occurred in 1890-01, and also 
witl^ recent times. Almost concurrently with these 
earlier outbreaks in Germany and Russia, there arose 
violent persecutions in Rumania and Austria- 
Hungary, while Fr. anti-Semitic feeling reached its 
climax m the ognspiracy by means of whioh a Fr. 
Jewi^ officer, Captain Alfred Dreyfus, was, in 1894, 
convicted of treasom Through the efforts of Emile 
Zola and others, this officer was in course of time 
set at liberty, and proved to have been the victim of 
an abominable plot, yet the never-ending efforts to 
prevent justioe being done to this man, and the real 
culprits exposed, are sufficient proof of how deadly was 
the Fr. prejudice against the Jews. 

Efforts to create anti-Semitic feeling have from time 
to time been made in England and America, but with 
little success. Yet with a Jewish population in the 
vwrld of between eleven and twelve mmions, of whom 
about nine millions are in Europe, it is scarcely to bo 
supposed that the day of persecution is over, or tW the 
Jewish question is finally settled. An effort was made 
1 Hirsch, in 1891, to ameliorate the condition 

of the Jews by the foundation of the Jewish Colonisa- 
tion Attooiation, with a view to establishing settle- 
mente m Argentina, Brazil, and other places, and to this 
purpose he contributed the greater part of his wealth. 

Iwy-Beaulieu’s Israd among the N<Uum$, 1895 ; 
BemMhsjarjrtotff ds VaOairt Drtyfue (Paris, 1898, 

6 vdls.) ; F. 0. Conybeare’s Dreyfus Case, 1898. 

AXITX8BPTZC8, substances which destroy or 
prevent or arrest the growth of bacteria, thus pre- 
venting putrefaction or fermentation; introduced 
in surgery by Lord. lister {q.v.); sepsis of wounds 
was prevented, and the high mortality due to this 
cause reduced. See Sunonny. 


ANTIBP AST, term used in prosody for foot oon- 

sisting of iambus and trochee (o u). 

ANTI8THENE8 (fl. 366 B.O.), Gk. phUosopher ; 
was a pupil of Socrates, and a zealous follower of his 
teaching ; founded the Cynic school of philosophy. 

ANTISTROPHE, portion of a GIl ode sung by 
chorus in the nature of a reply, or complement, to the 
Strophe. 

ANTITHESIS, term of rhetorio for contrast ; 
example : * He had a head whioh statuaries loved to 
copy, and a foot the deformity of which the beggars 
in the street mimicked ' (Macaulay, Essay e). 
ANTITOXINS, see Baotbriolooy. 

ANTITYPE, Mrson in whom a prophetic type is 
fulfilled ; thus Christ is said to be a. of Isaac, the 
Brazen Serpent, Paschal Lamb, etc. 

ANTIUM (41® 27' N., 12® 37' E.), old Volaoian 
town, Italy ; Rom. remains ; modem Porto d*Anzio. 

ANTIVARI (42® 6' N., 19® 9' E.), port, Montenegro. 
Pop. fi. 2600. 

ANT-LION {MyrmeUon), neuropterous insect of 
Continental Europe. Larva traps ants and other 
insects in conical pit excavated 2 in. deep in loose 
sand. 

ANTOFAGASTA.— (1) (23® 38' 8., 70® 24' W.) 
capital of (2). Pop. 32,500. (2) province, Chile. 
Area, 46,597 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 118,718. 

ANTOINE, ANDRE (b. 1858), Fr. actor-manager ; 
founded Thidtre Libre, Paris, opened 1887, oloaed 1894, 
and Thidtre A., 1897, for production of higher drama ; 
director of Odion, 1906. 

ANTOMARCHI, FRANCESCO (1780-1838), Ital. 
physician ; entered service of Napoleon at St. Helena 
1818, and after his death publisned famous, but un- 
trustworthy, Demurs Moments de NapoUon (1823); 
renuineness of his representation of oast of Napoleon’s 
head much questioned. 

ANTONELLE, MARQUIS D* (1747-1817), Fr. 
politician of time of Revolution ; took prominent part 
in proceedings against Marie Antoinette. 

ANTONELLI, GIACOMO (1806-76), Ital. 
cardinal (cr. 1847) ; had considerable influence over 
Pius IX. on anti-liberal and anti-national side ; thought 
by some unscrupulous in finance and diplomacy. 

ANTONELLO DA MESSINA (d. 1479), Ital. 
artist ; was impressed with the style of Jan Van Eyck 
and the Flemisn school of painters, and studied in the 
Netherlands ; his own work, consisting largely of 
studies of Madonnas and Saints, shows strong traces 
of this influence ; the National Gallery contains three 
canvases by him. 

ANTONGIL BAY (15® 46' 8., 49® 60' E.), bay, B. 
coast of Madagascar. 

ANTONINUS, ITINERARY OF, an official 
record of roads and stations under the Rom. Empire, 
whioh is regarded as of considerable hist, value. The 
part referring to Britain (Iter Britanniarum) was edit, by 
T. Reynolds (1799). 

ANTONINUS LZBERALIS (fl. 150 A.D.), Qk. 
writer of mythological stories. 

ANTONINUS PIUS (86-161 A.D.), Rom. emperor ; 
b. near Lanuvium ; adopted s. of Hadrian, whom he 
sue. (138) ; comparatively peaceful reign ; simple and 
just ruler; adopted Marcus Aurelius (g.v.). — Wall of 
Antoninus, Roman wall, built by Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, and stretching from the Firth of Forth to the F. 
of Clyde, in Scotland, distance about 40 miles. It 
was erected in the year 140 a.d., as protection against 
invasion from north. 

ANTONINUS, ST. (1389-1459), Dominican abp. 
of Florence ; distinguished himself by self-sacrifloe 
and devotion during a visitation of the plague, 
followed by earthquake; canonised, 1523; his mtival 
is May 13. 

ANTONIO (1531-95), unsuccessful claimant to 
Poring throne ; prior of Crato ; illegitimate s. of 
Luis, Duke of Beja, s. of King EmanueL He was 
defeated 1580 and 1582, and subsequently fonad 
refuge in France and England. 
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ANTONIO, NZCOLA0 (1617-84), Span. bibUo 
mpher; author of Bibliotheea Hispana Veiits, and 
Bmiothtea Hi$pana Nova. 

ANTONIU8, MARCUS (143-87 B.O.), a dis- 
tinguished orator and prominent citizen; was one of 
the many eminent citizens of ancient Rome of the 
gens Antonia, named A. 

ANTONIUS, MARCUS, Mabk Antony (e. 83-30 
B.O.), grandson of the above, was second only in 
influence and power during Coosar^s dictatorship, and 
triumvir after nis death, taking eastern half of Empire. 
His infatuation for Cleopatra ultimately caused 
senate to deprive him of nis powers (32). He was 
defeated atAetium (31) and committed suicide (30 B.O.). 

ANTONOMASIA, description used in place of 
personal name as * bard of Rvdal Mount * for Words- 
worth, or the * Prior of Crato ^ for Antonio. 

ANTONY, ST., of Egypt, see Anthony. 

ANTONY, ST., of Padua (1195-1231) ; was Canon 
Regular of St. Augustine 1210-21, when he entered 
Franciscan Order ; became great preacher, and is 
reputed a famous worker of miracles, whence he was 
canonised a year after his death. 

Lepitre, St. Antoine de Padone^ Eng. trans. by Guest 
(Lond. 1902). 

ANTOZONE, hydrogen dioxide, H 2 O 2 ; reduces 
ozone to oxygen. 

ANTRAIGUES, EMMANUEL HENRI, COMTE 
D* (d. 1812), Fr. secret agent ; murdered. 

ANTRIM (64® 60' N., 6® 10' W.), county, N.E. 
Ireland; land area, 711,276 acres; capital, Antrim, 
largest town, Belfast ; has Lough Neagh in S. ; Giant’s 
Causeway on N. Atlantic coast, remarkable basaltic 
cliffs ; much of surface covered with volcanic rooks ; 
bogs in S.W., hilly in N. and E. Chief rivers, Bann, 
Lagan. Produces flax, cereals ; minerals include iron, 
rooK salt, alum, clay. Industries include linen and 
cotton manufactures, fisheries, paper- making, dis- 
tilling. Climate temperate. Pop. (1911) 478,003. 
Town, 1800. 

ANTRIM, RANDAL MAG SORLEY MAC- 
DONNELL, IST EARL OF (e. 1580-1636), s. of 
Sorley Boy MacDonnell ; implicated in O’Neill rebellion 
(1600). 

ANTRIM, RANDAL MACDONNELL, 1ST 
MARQUESS OF (1609-83), Royalist; joined 
Ormonde; fought for king; cr. Marquess (1644); 
subsejiuently joined Ireton ; excluded from Act of 
Oblivion at Restoration ; his estates restored (1666). 

ANTRUSTIONS, privileged gu<ardian escorts of 
Merovingian soverci^s, almost always of Frankish 
descent ; the institution disappeared about VIII. cent. 

AN-TUNG (40® N., 124® 30' E.), port, Manchuria, 
China. Pop. e. 143,000. 

ANTWERP.— (1) (61® 14' N., 4® 24' E.) town, 
Belgium, on Scheldt, great port and commercial city ; 
has excellent harbour and extensive quays ; ten dry 
docks ; chief industries, shipbuilding, sugar, textiles, 
lace, petroleum, tobacco, distilling, diamond -cutting ; 
exports glass, coal, chemicals, iron, steel, cotton, 

I, etc.; birthplace of Rubens (q.v.) ; has fine 
Qotl^c cathedral (with Rubens’ Descent from the Cross), 
museums, etc. ; strongly fortified. Alter Treaty of 
Westphalia, 1648, closing of Scheldt ruined trade of 
A., but since its reopening in 1863 town has regained 
commercial importance ; at different times besieged, 
plundered, and taken by various powers. Pop. (1910) 
320,600. (2) (61® 13' N., 4® 60' E.) province, Bel- 
gium. Area, 1093 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 080,300. 

ANU (‘ Great One^), Babylonian deity, the father of 
the gods. 

ANUBI8, Egyptian deity (with jackal’s head), who 
conducts dead to nether world. 

ANURADHAPURA (8® 18' N., 80® 23' E.), ruined 
36*^2 * capital of the island, V. cent. b.o. Pop. 

ANVILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE BOURGING- 
NON D' (1697-1782), Fr. geographer ; achieved 
much success with a map of Italy (1743), in which he 


corrected many errors of his predecessors ; produced 
numerous geographical treatises, and upwards of 
200 maps. 

ANWARI, AUHAD UDDIN (fl. end of XIL cent.), 
Persian poet, whose shorter lyrics are highly estimated 
by Persian scholars. 

ANYTUS, Athenian who with Meletas and Lycon 
accused Socrates of impiety, 399 b.o. 

ANZENGRUBER, LUDWIG (1839-89), Austrian 
dramatist ; wrote numerous plays chiefly dealing 
with peasant life, including Der W eiruidbauer, Hand 
und Heft, Das vierte Oebot, etc. 

ANZIN (60® 23' N., 3® 27' E.), town, Nord, France ; 
coal -mining centre. Pop. 14,500. 

AOXl, SHUZO, VisoouNT (b. 1844), Jap. sUtes- 
man; ambassador to Berlin, 1874 and 1892 ; minister, 
1889-91, 1898-1900; took important part in revision 
of treaties with foreign countries. 

AOMORI (40® 63' N., 140® 46' E.), town, Japan. 
Pop. (1908) 47,206. 

AONIA, ancient district, Bosotia, Greece, sacred to 
the Muses ; in its precincts was Mount Helicon, with 
the fountain of Aganippe, Milton’s * Aonian fount,’ 
at its base. 

AOSTA (46® 44' N., 7® 20' E.), town, Italy ; Roman 
remains. Pop. 7600. 

APACHES, North American tribe, definitely 
subdued, 1880 ; name also applied to bands of desper* 
adoes who haunt streets of Paris at night. 

APALACHEE, tribe of N. Amcr. Indians ; almost 
extinct. 

APALACHICOLA (29® 44' N., 85® W.), town, 
Florida. Pop. (1910) 3065. 

APARRI (18® 28' N., 121® 38' E.), port, Luzon, 
Philippines ; tobacco. Pop. 18,300. 

APATIN (46® 41' N., 18® 60' E.), town, Hungary. 
Pop. 14,000. 

APATITE ((CaF)Ca4P80ia fluor-a. ; (CaCllCa^PjOia 
chlor-a.), mineral phosphate of varying composition 
occurring in crystalline rocks, often in hexagonal 
crystals in Canada and Norway ; provides phosphates 
necessary for plant life. 

APE, synonym for monkey (q.v.), especially of 
'amily Simiidae. 

APELDOORN (52® 13' N., 6® 48' E.), town, 
HoUand. Pop. (1910) 36,600. 

APELLA, Spartan general assembly at which 
State affairs were voted upon. 

APELLES, court painter to Philip of Macedon 
kud Alexander, and generally reputed to have been 
/he greatest painter of ancient times ; none of his 
works are now in existence. 

APELLICON (fl. 86 B.O.), famous Athenian book- 
collector. 

APENNINES (38® to 44® N., 8® to 16® E.), mountain 
chain beginning in Maritime Alps and extending south- 
ward through Italy, and into Sicily ; average height 
nbout 4000 ft., sinking in the N. to 3600 ft., and rising 
in centre to about 7000 ft; highest point, Monte 
Corno, Gran Sasso d’ltalia, (9678 ft.), in central 
portion of system ; highest points in N. are Monte 
Bue, Monte Cimone ; in S., Monte Miletto. Range is 
crossed by several railways at heights of from 1600 to 
2000 ft. A. lie below snow line. Rivers risiim in A. 
are Po, Amo, Tiber, etc. Marble is found at Carrara, 

APENRADE (56® 3' N., 9® 23' E.), town, Prussia. 
Pop. 7000. 

APETALJE, petal-less dicotyledons (q.v.). Some 
flowers have neitner petals (corolla) nor sepals (calx), 
the outermost leaves. These are called Ae/Uamydem. 

APHANXTE, a term for ime-grained crystalline 
rook ; formerly applied to a dark oiorite. 

aphasia, loss of the powers of expression and 
understanding of ideas in speech and writing, resulting 
from brain iMions. There axe several varieties of 
a., depending on the situation of the lesion and the 
brain centre thus affected. These may be divided 
into two groups t 1. motor a., including (a) loss of the 
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power of speech (apAemia), (6) loss of the power of 
writing {agrofhia) ; 2. sensory a., including (a) loss of 
Uie power of understanding spoken words {auditory a.), 
(6) loss of the power of reading {visual a.)* 

APHELION, point of planet's or comet's orbit 
most distant from sun. Sea Anomaly. 

APHEMIA, see Aphasia. 

APHIDES, plant-lice, small homopterous insects 
of order Hemiptera, destructive to plants ; complex 
life-history ; some species are domesticated by ants 
on aooonnt of * honey-dew ' in excretions. American 
blight and the vine -destroying Phylloxera vastatrix 
are well-known pests. 

APBOHISM, short, pithy sentence ; term first 
used by the celebrated Gk. physician Hippocrates 
(d. 361 B.O.), whose first apliorism runs ; ‘ Life is short, 
art is long.’ 

APHRAATES {IV. cent. A.D.), Syrian convert 
from heathenism, who wrote upwards of twenty 
Christian homilies. 

APHRODITE (classical myth.), Gk. goddess of 
love and beauty; dau. of Zeus and Dione ; according 
to one legend A. sprang from the sea- foam (Gk. 
aphrost foam); as wife of Hephtestus (Vulcan) she 
proved as incontinent as she was beautiful ; mother 
of £ros (Cupid) and the Trojan hero, iEneas ; 
passionately devoted to Adonis, a beautiful youth, 
slain by a boar whilst hunting. The swan, dove, 
swallow, and sparrow were sacred to her ; also 
the rose, myrtle, and apple. In Horn, mythology she 
bears the name of Venus, and she is also the counter- 
part of the Phoenician Ashtoreth (Astart6). 

APHTBITALITE, white crystalline mineral com- 
posed of sodium and potassium sulphate. 

APHYLLOUS, leafless, e.g. of plants. 

API ISLAND (16* 46' S., 168** 16' E.), island. 
New Hebrides. 

APIA (13* 60' S., 11 V 44' W.), port, Upolu, 
Samoan Islands. Pop. c. 4000. 

APIA, Chablottb (1° 60' N., 173° 6' E.), island, 
Gilbert Islands, Oceania. 

APIANU8, PETER, BiENEWiTZ (1601-62), Ger. 
astronomer. His Cosmographicus liber (1624) intro- 
duced improvements in science of geography, and 
Astronomicum Coesareum (1640) contamea disooveries 
as to comets. His son Philip (1631-80) pub. maps 
of Bavaria. 

APICIU8, GAVIUS, notorious Roman epicure, 
who lived during the reign of Tiberius, and wrote 
some works on cookery. 

APICULTURE (Lat. apis, a bee), the business of 
tending an apiary ; bee-keeping. 

APION (1. cent. A.D.), Gk. rhetorician ; settled 
in Rome 00 A.D.); most of his works are lost; 
they included a commentary on Homer, history of 
Egypt, etc. 

APIS, the sacred bull worshipped by the ancient 
Egyptians, who was supposed to be the incarnation of 
Osiris, after R&, the chief of the Egyptian gods. The 
black bull chosen had certain distinguishing marks ; 
it was tended with great ceremony ; at the end of 
twenty-five years it was killed and buried with solemn 
state in the city of Memphis ; after which search 
was made for another bull tearing the identical marks. 

AFIUM ORAVEOLENS=CeTery {q.v.). 

APLITE, fine-grained whitish or pink rock, con- 
sisting chiefly of quartz and felspar, occurring as dykes 
in granitic bosses, having cooled at a later period than 
the latter. 

APNCEA, temporary cessation of breathing, due to 
the blood containing more than its normal amount of 

oxygen. 

APOGALTP8E (Gk. apokalypsist revelation), a 
work disclosing the hidden ; applied to various Jewish 
and Christian writings ^ouped as Apocalyptic Litora- 
tors^ and to Book of Revetaiion {q.v.). Apocalsrptic 
Zdieratiura dates roughly from the 11. cent. b.o. 
to the IV. A.D., tho^h there are some stray ex- 
amples of later date, llie struggles through which the 


Jewish people had gone, and the unrealised Messianic 
hope produced a number of writings, many anonymous 
or pseudonymous, which, written sometimes in the 
name of the early patriarchs, were supposed to reveal 
the future. Various myths which were interpreted 
as prophecy were combined with them. A. is a later 
phase of Jewish religion than prophecy, for while 
the work of the prophets was mainly moral and 
reforming, that of a. was dualistio in tone {i.e. this 

E resent world is evil, and will soon come to an end). 

[1 the Old Testament, the chief a. passages are Isaiah 
24-27, 33, 34-35, Ezekiel 38-39, Daniel, and Zeehariah 
12-14. These date roughly from 160 b.o. Daniel 
is the most important and the only wholly a. book. 
Outside the Ola Testament the Book of Enoch (exist- 
ing in Ethiopio) is by far the most important. In 
Enoch {q.v.) are frajments of a Book of Noah. Other 
writings are the Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 
originally in Hebrew, 11. cent. a.d. ; Psalms of Solomon, 
Pharisaic Gk. book, I. cent. b.o. ; Apocalypse of 
Baruch, existing in Syriac and Gk. versions ; Ezra, 
originally Hebrew, existing in several versions ; 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (Slavonic), I. cent. A.D. ; 
various other apocalypses, many of which are lost. 
Some of these writings have influenced New Testament 
writers and are exceedingly important. In New 
Testament the a. passages are Mark 13 {^Maithew 24, 
Luke 21), a Jewish apocalypse worked in by the editor, 
2 Thessalonians 2 (representing earlier stage of St. Paul’s 
thought), and Revelation {q.v.), only a. in New Testa- 
ment. There are various uncanonical a. works, e.g. 
Shepherd of Hennas {q.v.). Apocalypse of PeiOt ©tc. 
A. thought ceased in Judaism, and in Christianity was 
soon transcended. 

Works and editions by R. H. Charles and M. R. James. 
Apocalyptic Number, number 666, said in 
Revelation 13^* to be number of the beast. In both 
Gk. and Hebrew, numbers signify letters ; hence several 
solutions of the cypher, among them ‘ Neron Kesar,* 
the Emperor Nero. 

APOCARPOUS, see Flower. 

APOGH18IARXI, ecclesiastical representatives in 
early Church, of popes and patriarchs at Imperial 
Court, and of abp's at ecclesiastical superiors’ courts. 

APOCRYPHA. — ^This term is generally made to 
include a large body of lit. which falls into several 
groups. 

(1) The Apocrypha proper, those books which are 
not recognised by Protestants or by the Church of 
England as of equal authority with the Old and New 
Testaments. These are (a) /. and II. Esdras (called 
sometimes 3 and 4 Ezra) ; I. Esdras is an edition of 
canonical Ezra, and 11. Esdras a I. cent. Apocalypse 
with really nothing to do with the other books called by 
the same name, (o) I. and II. Maccabccs ; 7. Maccabees 
contains history of Jews, 176-136 b.o., and was written 
in Hebrew about 100 b.o. and translated into Greek ; II. 
Maccabees, an epitome of another work, deals with 
176-161 B.o. : written before 70 a.d. (c) Tobit, a didactic 
narrative: date uncertain, not later than I. cent. a.d. 
{d) Judith, a romance, probably of I. cent. b.o. (e) The 
Additions to Daniel {Song of the Three Holy Children, 
History of Susannah, and Bel and the Dragon), probably 
about I. cent. b.o. (/) The Additions to Esther, late 
Greek, found in Gk. versions of that book, (i;) Wisdom of 
Solomon, written in Greek, I. cent. b. c. {h) Ecclesiasticus, 
written in Hebrew (original partly preserved), II. cent. 
B.O., translated into Greek, (i) Baruch, composite, 
written in Greek, latter part I. cent. a.d., and apj^ndod 
thereto, Epistle of Jeremy and Prayer of Manasses. 
These are all in the Vulgate of St. Jerome. (/) The 
Septuagint also includes III. Maccabees, a pseudo- 
hist. work written about the time of Christ, and IV. 
Maccabees, written before destruction of Jerusalem. 
(A so-called * V * Maccabees is only a compilation). 

(2) There are, besides, a considerable txumher of 
Jewish works, many of them apocalypses, some only 
recently discovered, which are of great importanoe 
for Jewish history of immediately pre-C^hristiao times, 
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tvoh as tho Book of Enoch, Psaltno of Solomon, Asawnp- 
tion of Mo8e$, Ascension of Isaiah, Testaments of the 
XII. Patriarchs, Testament of Abraham, Apocalypse of 
Baruch, Sibylline Grades, sto. 

(3) Ths Nsw Testament Apocrypha, soma works 
of which nearly attained oanonioity : — The Qospd ac- 
cording to the Hebrews (only fragments preserved), 
written in Hebrew, trans. into Greek and Latin by 
Jerome ; Qospd according to the Egyptians, e. 150 A.P., 
only fragments ; Protevangd of James, written in 
Egypt c. 100 A.D. ; Qospd of Nicodemus, date un- 
certain ; Qospd of Peter, a part of which was discovered 
in 1886, and others which have entirely perished or 
exist only in very small fragments. Various apocry- 
phal Acts, including Acts of John and Acts of Paul. 
Amongst apocryphal Epistles are the so-called Letters 
of Christ and Abgarus (King of Edessa) to each other, 
probably composed about 200. Other Epistles of 
Paul (certainly spurious), Clement, and Ignatius. 
Among Apocalypses, The Shepherd of Hernias (included 
in some manuscripts of the New Testament) and T?ie 
Apocalypse of Peter are important. 

See Sweto, Old Testament in Qreeh, vol. iH. for (1 ) — the 
most convenient edition in English of the Apocrypha 
proper ; for (2) and (3) various separate editions and 
articles, etc., by R. H. Charles and others: editions 
of tho N.T. Apocrypha by Tisohendorf, in Temple Bible 
in Enr^lioh, alno for recently discovered sayinffsof Jesus, 
The Login, edit, by Grenfell and Hunt: ana Two New 
Qospd Fragments, Swete — interesting and important. 

APODlGTXG,incontrovertibly demonstrated (logic). 

APOGEE, moon’s position when farthest from 
earth; perigee, when nearest. See Anomaly. 

APOLDA (61® 2' N., 11® 30' E.), town, Saxony; 
woollen manufactures. Pop. (1910) 22,600. 

APOLIMA (c. 13® 60' S., 172® 10' W.), island, 
Samoan Islands, Pacific. 

APOLLXIfARIB (d. 390 A.D.), bp. of Laodicoa 
(Syria) ; was strongly opposed to Arianism (but denied 
real humanity of Christ), and was associated with his f. | 
in reproducing the Old Testament in verse and the New | 
T. in the form of dialogue. — Those who followed him 
were called Apollinarians. 

APOLLINARIS SIDONIUS, CAIUS 80LL1U8 
(d. 487 A.D.), bp. of Arverna (Clermont); author of 
Panegurico, Letters, and Poems, which are of con- 
siderable hist, value for the light which they shed upon 
the events of the V. cent. 

APOLLINARIS SPRING, well in Ahrtal, 
Rhineland, from which A. water, an alkaline drink, 
is obtained. 

APOLLO (classical myth.), tho god of pastures, 
of poetry and music, of oracles ; the protector of ; 
outh. He was the son of Zeus and Leto, twin- 
rother of Artemis, and was bora on Mount Cynthus, 
in the island of Delos, whither his mother had fled to 
escape the wrath of Hera. He is generally confounded 
with the sun-god, Helios, and thus becomes Phoebus- 
Apollo, the god of light, who illuminos the world, warms 
tho pastures, and brings forth tho kindly fruits of tho 
earth. He is also pre-ominontly the god of prophecy, 
and the temple dedicated to his worship at Del|)hi, 
in Greece, was the most famous oracle of tho ancient 
world. The most famous statue of the god is that known 
as the Apollo Belvedere, which originally stood on 
Mount Actium, and is now in the Vatican. 

APOLLODORUS (fl. 140 B.C.), Gk. author, who 
wrote a valuable treatise on classical mythology. 

APOLLODORUS (fl. 300-260 B.C.), a famous 
writer of Attic comedy, who is said to have produced 
upwards of forty plays. 

APOLLONIUS MOLON (fl. 69 b.g.), Gk. 
rhetorician, from whom Oassar and Cicero took lessons. 

APOLLONIUS or ALEXANDRIA, a famous 
grammarian who flourished in the II. cent, a.d., and 
who is credited with being the first to treat grammar 
Boientifioally. 

APOLLONIUS OP PERGA (fl. 260-220 B.o.), 
Gk. geomater ; is ranked with Euclid and Archimedes 


as one of the founders of matbematidal science, 
and was known as * The Great Geometer.’ His 
famous treatise on Conics was in eight books, four 
of which survive in Greek, three in Arabic, while the 
eighth haa perished. 

APOLLONIUS OF RHODES (222>181 B.c.) 
Gk. epic poet and rhetorician ; pupil of Callimachus ; 
author of the Argonautiea, a lengthy epic dealing 
with the story of the Ari^nauts ; Eng. trans. by 
Way (1901). 

APOLLONIUS OF TTANA, Gk. philosopher; 
b. about four years before the Christian era ; he 
studied at Tarsus and iEg», and became a teacher 
of the Neo-Pythagoroan school. He travelled ex- 
tensively in Asia Minor, visited India and other places, 
and uoon his return was credited with the nowere of 
sccona sight and the working of miracles. His 
history was written after his death by Philostratus. 

APOLLONIUS OF TTRE, hero of an early 
medieval romance, derived from a Qk. original. The 
story found its way into most European languages, 
was incorporated by Gower in his Confessio Amantis, 
upon which version Shakespeare founded his Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre. 

APOLLONIUS THE SOPHIST (I. cent, a.d.), 
grammarian of Alexandria, who compiled a Homeric 
lexicon. 

AP0LL08, Alexandrine Jew, associated as preacher 
with St. Paul at Corinth and Ephesus ; held by Luther 
and others to have been author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

APOLLYON (Gk. ‘ the destroyer *), the fiend with 
whom Christian fights in the Pilgrim's Progress. 
Bunyan took tho name from Revelation 9^^ 

APOLOGETICS, the name given to the system- 
atic defence by Christians of their own religion. 
Among famous apologetic works are those of Justin 
Martyr, Origen, and Augustine in the primitive Church, 
Anselm and St. Thomas Aquinas in mediisval times, 
and in the XVUI. cent. Paley and Bp. Butler. In 
the BClfS. cent., however, the lines of defence and 
attack changed somewhat. The following are some 
of the arguments that have been used : — 

Thi Arotobnt »*om Natubi, — ^The mystery of 
life which uo one can completely explain suggests a 
Creator ; further, the argument from design — ^what 
only mind can interpret only mind can create ; again, 
an effect must have a cause ; thus for various reasons 
it is possible to believe in God entirely apart from 
the idea of Revelation. 

Thb Univibsality of the Beubf in God.— Belief 
in a god or gods is found among all nations. The 
idea of God answers to our moral nature, and God is 
the highest possible object of thought and the ground 
of thought. 

Tub Spbcifically Chbistian Aroumbnts. — Firstly, 
the evidence for and importance of the miraculous ; 
then the change wrought by Christianity in its first 
disciples and in subsequent times (these two linos of 
defence often connected, s.g. the Resurrection, the 
difficulty of explaining it away and effect of it on 
the disciples). Again, tho ministering of Christianity 
and the Church to the needs of those who believe in 
them and who cannot find satisfaction elsewhero. 

In the cent, other lines of apologetic are coming 
into greater prominence : (1) A tendency to emphasise 
the moral rather than the miraculous; (2) the 
importance of Evolution in religion — this argument 
turned back on opponents; (8) the study of com 
parative religions shows Ohristianity as the perfection 
of imperfect faiths, again an adverse argument turned 
round; (4) psychical research shows existence of 
other and deeper realities; on the whole easier for 
Christians than non-Christians. 

APOLOGUE, short moral fable (f.v.) or allegory. 

APOLTTIXON, dismissal hymn in liturgy of Gk. 
Church. 

aponeurosis, a broad tendinous expansion of 
fibrous tissue, serving to attach a muscle. 
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APOPHTLLITE (HYKCa4(Si08)8+4iHa0). mineral 
of 2iOolite group, ooourring as colourless, reddish* 
greenish, or opaque white tetragonal crystals with 
peculiar optical properties ; found in amygdaloidal 
cavities in igneous rocks. 

APOPHY818 (anat.), a bony prominence ; (hot.) 
a swelling under the spore -case of certain mosses. 

APOPLEXY, sudden unconsciousness, without any 
essential change in the pulse and respiration, resulting 
from cerebral hemorrhage, embolism, or thrombosis. 
The unconsciousness must be distinguished from that 
due to epilepsy, syncope, uraemia, alcoholic or narcotic 
poisoning. The onset of the attack may sometimes 
be less sudden, and accompanied by heaaaohe, giddi- 
ness, confusion of the mind, or loss of power in a limb. 
The person may sink to ooma and death, or he may 
recover after a short or a prolonged time, a certain 
degree of paralysis usually remaining, which mosti 
frequently affects one side of the body. | 

AP0R06A, group of corals with non-perforated 
oorallium. 

APOSIOPE8I8 (Gk. * becoming silent ’), rhetorical 
trick by which a speaker leaves something unsaid, 
as ‘ lie cried , but no, I cannot repeat his words ! ’ 

A POSTERIORI, method of reasoning which 
proceeds from effects to causes ; experimental, based 
on induction from observed facts. It is opposed to 
a priori reasoning which proceeds from assumptions 
to their necessary consequences, from causes to 
effects. 

APOSTIL, marginal annotation. 

APOSTLE, one sent upon a mission, particularly 
by Jesus Christ. The Twelve Apostles were Simon 
Peter, Andrew, John (a. of Zobedee), James (his bro.), 
Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, Thaddgsus, 
Simon, James (s. of Alphieus), and Judas Iscariot. 
Matthias was chosen in the place of Judas, after- 
wards. ‘ The Apostle of the Ardennes ’ was St. 
Hubert, bp. of Liege (6C0-73O) ; ‘ of the English,* St. 
Augustine (d. 607) ; ‘ of the French,* St. Denis (III. 
cent.) ; ‘ of the Gentiles,* St. Paul ; ‘ of Germany,* St. 
Boniface (680-766) ; ‘ of the Highlanders,* St. Columba 
(621-97); ‘of Hungary,* St. Anastasius (954-1044); 

‘ of the Indies * (West), Bartolom^ do Las Casas 
(1474-1600), and Rev. John Ehot (1603-90); ‘of 
the Indies ’ (Ea^t), St. Francis Xavier (1606-52); ‘of 
Ireland,’ St. Patrick (d. 493) ; ‘ of the North,* Anscarius 
(801-64) ; ‘ of the Piets,* St. Ninian (tV.-V. cent’s) ; 

‘ of Scot. Reformation,* John I^nox (1605-72) ; and 
* of the Slavs,* St. Cyril (IX. cent.). 

APOSTLE SPOONS, usually of silver, and 
bearing figures of the apostles for handles, were common 
baptismal gifts during the reigns of the Tudor and 
early Stuart sovereigns. 

APOSTLES’ CREED, see Crtseds. 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS, the name given (first 
in XVII. cent.) to the Christian Fathers of the two 
generations after the Apostolic age, roughly, 70- 
130 A.D. These are (1) St. Clement, who writes from 
the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth (second 
Epistle not genuine) ; (2) St. Ignatius, bp. of Antioch, 
martyred c. 110 a.d. Seven Epistles of his arc 
genuine — most important as snowing ^owth of 
episcopacy ; (3) Polycarp, traditional disoipio of St. 
John ; P. wrote a letter to the Philippian Church ; 
martyred 166. 

The term Apostolic Fathers is used to include also 
these writings : (4) EpistIvE of Barnabas, probably 
not work of the companion of St. Paul ; (6) Shepherd 
OF H IRMAS, a document of the early Roman Church ; 
(6) Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a most 
imnortant document, probably borrowed in part from 
a Jewish source, The, Two Way6\ the Teaching (Gk. 

‘ Didaohe *) was only recently discovered. (7) Ex- 
position OF THE Lord’s Oracles, by Papias, bp. 
of Hierapolis, only preserved in fragments. 

The theol. of the A. F*s, though very devout and 
even passionate in loyalty, shows a marked falling ofif 
from St. Paul and St. John. 


H. B. Swete, PtOruHc Study; editions of Ap. Fathers 
by Cotelier, Xightfoot, Hamaok, etc. 

APOSTOLIC LETTERS, papal documents ; 
Epistles of the Apostles. 

APOSTOLIC MAJESTY, title conferred on 
Hungarian kings ; now borne by Emperor of Austria. 

APOSTOLIC SEE, the see of an apostle, e.g, 
Antioch and Alexandria ; now generally appli^ to 
Rome as See of St. Peter. 

APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION, a distinctive 
doctrine of Catholic Christianity, that the bp*. arc 
successors of the Apostles, and that the episcopal 
order is conveyed by consecration and laying on of 
hands. According to the Protestant view the bp. 
is simply an official, and episo<maoy not (as with 
Catholics) something necessary ana divinely ordained. 

APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS, THE, in 
eight books, purported to have been written by the 
Apostles, and have been accepted as genuine by many 
theologians in ancient and modem times. The 
growth of a critical spirit has shown the baselessness 
of their claim. They are, however, of neat value 
for the history of the Church of the age nrom which 
they date. They are only one of a series of collec- 
tions referring to C)hurch order and discipline which 
came to be written. The OonstittUiona are based on 
the Didascalia Apostolorum (written in Greek but only 
existing entire in Syriac). The Didaehe (or ‘ Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles *) and other works seem also 
to have been made use of. The Constitutions were 
written in Greek, probably in Syria, and somewhere 
towards the oloso of the IV. cent. 

Translation of Apost. Constit. in ‘ Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library,* book viii. 

APOSTOLICI, term applied to certain Christian 
sects regarded as heretics — first thus called c. 200 a.d. 
(mentioned by Epiphanius); these lasted till IV. cent. ; 
then to Gcr. sect in XII. cent, who abstained from 
marriage and denied generally Catholic ritual and 
sacramental ism ; again in Italy c. 1260-1300 — led by 
Dolcino of Novara (executed 1307); only occasionally 
in XIV, cent. 

APOSTOLIUS, MICHAEL (XV. cent.), Gk. theo- 
logian ; zealous Platonist. 

APOSTROPHE (Gk. turning away). — (1) Term in 
Gk. rhetoric for suspension of discourse, in order to 
address n person present, and ultimately applied to 
such address ; hence Eng. application to passionate 
invocation of any kind. (2) Sign used to denote 
omission of letter, as in posses.sive case where original 
vowel of inflection has been omitted. 

APOTAGTICS, Apotactites, early Christian sect 
who adopted poverty. 

APOTHECARY, one who prepares, sells, ami 
prescribes drugs. An a. differs from a chemist and 
druggist in that he may prescribe drugs in addition 
to compounding and dispensing them. The Apothe- 
caries’ Society of London and Apothecaries’ llall in 
Dublin are empowered to grant licences to practise 
med. For Apothecaries* weights and measures, see 
Weights and Measures. 

APOTHEGM (also apophthegm), a terse remark 
or saying, under which heading many brief proverbs 
might be classed. 

APOTHEOSIS, deification ; duo to ancestor 
worship ; frequently found in ancient Greece, where 
dead heroes came to be regarded as gods or demi- 
gods. In Rome it really began with the Empire, 
and Emperors were called divt ; this continued even 
after conversion of Empire to Christianity. According 
to Herbert Spencer and others, this is the origin of 
religion. A, is also used figuratively in the sense of 
glorification. 

APOXYOMENOB, celebrated marble statue in 
Vatican, representing athlete scraping himself with a 
strigil ; supposed to be copy of statue of Lysippus 
(q,v.) on same subject. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS (39® N., 77® 80' 
W.), extend over 1300 miles from N. to 8, along 
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Atlantic coast of n.S.A. ; dmdcd by Hudson and 
Richelieu Talley and Lake Champlain into two un- 
equal groups — Qreen and White Mountains to N., 
Alleghanies and Blue Mountains to 8. Highest point 
is Black Dome (6707 ft.) in Blue Mountains, N. 
Carolina. A. ralley diyidei system lengthwise in S. 
Railways cross by Mohawk and Potomac Talleys, 
Cumberland and Swannanoa Gaps. Iron ore abounds. 

APPALAGBZeOLA (80* 24' N., 85* W.), riTer, 
Florida, U.6.A. 

APPANAGE, proTision made by a king, noble, 
or other person for the younger members of his family, 
other than the direct heir; might take the form 
of a grant of lands, the bestowal of an office, or a gift 
in money ; also anything of a derandent condition. 

APPARITION, Tisualised suTOonsoious ideation, 
often due to intense emotional experience, or appear- 
ance due to suprasensual agencies (ghost or wraith) ; 
distinct from an illusion. 

APPAUMEE, heraldic term for a hand open, erect, 
with palm showing. 

APPEAL, COURT OF, consists of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, and the 
Master of the Rolls as ex-offlcio judges, and five ordinary 
judges, whose title is that of Lord Justice of Appeal. 
An appeal from a decision of a judge, or a judge and 
jury, proTided that decision be a final judgment, 
may m entered within three months from the time 
when the judgment or order was signed. All appeals 
are by notice of motion, and the appellant must, at 
least one week before the appeal is liimlT to come on, 
leave three copies of the notice of appeal, three copies 
of the judgment, and three copies of the pleadings. 
The respondent to the appeal may apply to the Court 
of Appeal for security for costs, ana this is usuaUy 
panted if the appellant is poor, or the appeal is of a 
mvolous nature. A party dissatisfied with a judg- 
ment or order may apply for a new trial within eight 
days after the trial, if it took place in London or 
Middlesex. If the trial took place elsewhere, notice 
of motion for a new trial must be served within seven 
days after the end of the Circuit in which the trial 
took place. An appeal may be based on the following 
grounds: misdirection of the jury, or rejection or 
wrong admission of evidence ; discovery of fresh 
evidence; jury's verdict against weight oi evidence; 
that there was no evidence to go to the jury ; or that 
the defeated party was taken by surprise. In U.S.A. 
the 9 Circuit Gs of A. ai-e (jornposed of 3 (or 2) 
judges chosen from : the Supremo Court justice for the 
circuit, and the circuit and district judges (no judge 
who tried original case to try appeal). 

APPEAL, GRIBSINAL, a person convicted on 
indictment, criminal information, or Coroner's inquisi- 
tion, or os an incorrigible rogue, has a right of appeal 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal, on any ground wnioh 
involves a question of law alone. If the ground 
of complaint involves a question of fact alone, or a 
Question of mixed law and fact, or is directed against 
mo severity of the sentence, the leave of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, or a certificate from the judge 
who tried the prisoner that it is a fit case for appeal, 
is necessary before an appeal can be heard. Notice 
of appeal, or of an application for leave to appeal, 
must be given within ten days of conviction. The 
court has power to quash a conviction, or to vary a 
sentence. It has also power to impose a heavier 
sentence than that in^sed by the judge at the trial. 

APPELLANTS {Lords Aj^lani\ name given to 
Lords Gloucester, Arundel, Derby, Nottingham, and 
Warwick, who in 138S appealed (legal term for * accused ') 
favourites of Richard IT of treason. 

APPENDICITIS, inflammation of the vermiform 
appendix of the large intestine, which is a slender, 
blind tube arising from the inner and back part of 
the oeeoum about three-quarters of an inch below the 
ileo-osBcal junction, its average length being about 
three and a half inches. The disease occurs most 
frequently between the ages of ten and thirty, more 


often in males than females. It is due to bacterial 
infection, and may ranM from a simide catarrh to 
gangrene of the wall of the appendix. Gonoretions 
may, as a result of catarrhal inflammation, be formed 
in the tube from its fseoal contents, resembling date 
or cherry stones, for which they have been mistaken. 
Sudden pain, tenderness in the lower part of the right 
side of tne abdomen, and often vomiting, are the first 
symptoms. The treatment, in slight cases, with the 
symptoms improving within twenty-four hours, is to 
relieve the pain with warm fomentations or an ice-bag 
on the abdomen, and give nothing by the mouth but 
sips of hot water ; ana in severe oases, which are not 
improving, prompt and early operation. 

APPENDICULARIA, genns of free sea- swimming 
Tunicata (q.v.\ resembling larval stages of other 
tunicate genera. 

APPENDIGULATA, term for group of coelomate 
animals with hollow lateral appendages, comprising 
Chsstopoda, Rotifera, and Arthropoda. 

APPENZELL.—fl) (47* 20' N., 9* 22' E.) German- 
speaking canton, N.E. Switzerland, 1300 to 8000 ft. 
above sea- level ; divided into Outer Rhodes (Prot.), 
with cotton and linen- weaving and dyeing, and Inner 
Rhodes (R.C.), with agriculture. Area, lo2 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1910) 72,400. (2) (47* 20' N., 9* 25' E.) capital 
of Inner Rhodes. Pop. 4600. 

APPERCEPTION, conscious process of perceiving 
(psychology). 

APPERLET, CHARLES JAMES (1777-1843), 
Eng. sporting author and journalist. 

APPERT, BENJAMIN NICOLAS MARIE 
(1797-1847), Fr. philanthropist ; devoted many years 
to improving the prison system, upon which subject 
he wrote several books ; I.«egiou of Honour (1835). 

APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA, Rom. historian 
who lived during roim of Trajan. 

APPIAN WAY, VIA Afpia, ancient road, Rome to 
Tarentum. 

APPIANI, ANDREA (1764-1817), Ital. fresco 
painter ; achieved great success as a follower of Cor- 
foggio i patronised by Napoleon, whom he painted ; 
much of his finest work is in the palace at Milan. 

APPIN (68* 34' N., 5* 22' W.), district, B. of Loch 
lannhe, Argyllshire, Scotland. 

APPLE, fruit of Pynts malus^ tree belonmng 
to order Rosacen ; originally wild (crab- a.) in ^ia 
and Europe, now cultivated in over 2000 smoies in 
temperate countries for eating, cooking, and manu- 
facture of cider (g.v.). ^any other fruits, c.g. custard 
apple, pine- apple, egg apple, have nothing but the 
name in common. 

(1) The * a. of Discord * was a golden apple thrown on 
the table at an Olympian banquet by Discord, and con- 
tended for by Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite. Paris, of 
Troy, when called upon to make the award, gave it to 
Aphrodite, and thereupon incurred the wrath of the 
two other deities. (2) When Hippomenes raced with 
Atalanta (g.v.) he cast three golden apples before her, 
and she, stopping to uiok them up, lost the race. (3) 
The golden apples of tne Hesperides (c.v.) were guarded 
by a dragon, and the gathering of these by Hercules 
constituted his twelfth labour. (4) * A. oi the eye,' 
literary epithet referring to something hold in great 
regard. (6) ‘ A. of Sodom,’ Dead Sea fruit, fair without, 
but full of ashes. (6) ‘ Adam’s a.' {q.v. ). 

APPLEBY (64* 36' N., 2* 29' W.), town, West- 
moreland, England. 

APPLETON (44* 16' N., 88* 26' W.), town, Wis- 
oonsin, U.S.A. ; univ. ; paper-making. Pop. (1910) 
16,773. 

APPLETON, DANIEL (1786-1849), Amer. pub- 
lisher, founder of firm D. A. A Co. One of important 
publications was Nets American CytJUypadia. 

APPLETON, NATHAN (1779-1861), Amer. 
manufacturer and politician ; introduced power-loom. 

APPOGGIATURA, musical term for an accessary 
tone preceding an essential one ; a kind of grace-note : 
it is of two kinds, * short ' and ' long.* 
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APPOINTMENT, POWER OP, in law, the 
power which is lodged in a person to realise property 
for the benefit of himself, or others. 

APPOMATTOX COURT-HOUSE (37® 24' N., 
78® 49' W.), village, Virginia. Here the Confederate 
army under Lee surrendered to Grant, 1865. 

APPONTI, ALBERT, Count (1846- ), Hun- 

garian statesman. 

APPORTZONBSENT, legal term for the division 
of profits or liabilities in any undertaking ; the proper 
distribution of rents from property in which there are 
general proprietors. 

APPOSITION, grammatical term for placing as 
subject or object in sentence independent words or 
phrases explanative or extensive of each other, not 
connected oy conjunction or relative pronoun. E.g, 
* The third day comes a frosty a IciUing frost ’ ; 
‘ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred i4«,* etc. 

APPREHENSION, term for arrest in Scots law ; 
conception or consciousness of an object without 
applying critioism. See Psychology. 

APPRENTICE, person who servos another in his 
profession, or trade, for a fixed period of years. The 
custom of apprenticeship dates back to about the 
latter half of the XII. cent., and during the ensuing 
period, down to comparatively modern times, the 
term of service was fixed at seven years, after which the 
a. became a member of the trade guild. The period 
of apprenticeship is now five years, or less. A master 
may administer corporal punishment to an apprentice 
who is under age. The agreement between the 
parties can only be cancelled by mutual consent, 
by the bankruptcy or death of the master, or the 
gross misconduct of the a. 

APPROPRIATION, act of setting apart ; to 
assume proprietorship in something ; in ecclesiastical 
law, the annexation of a benefice. 

APPROPRIATION ACTS, Eng. laws appropriat- 
ing jpublic funds for the use of the Government ad- 
mimstration. 

APRAKSIN, THEDOR MATRYEEVICH (1071- 
1728), Russ, general ; prominent throughout reign 
of Peter the Great. 

APRICOT (Prunns armeniaca), tree with ruddy 
golden sinsle'Stoned succulent fruit, originally cul- 
tivated in the East, now also in Europe and N. America. 
The kernels of some varieties, especially Musch-Musch, 
are edible. 

APRIL, 2nd month in the ancient Roman calendar, 
and the 4th in the modem. It is suggested that the 
name is derived from Lat. apkrire, meaning ‘ to open,’ 
in allusion to the budding of plants and flowers. 

A PRIORI, see A Posteriori. 

AP8ARA8 (Hindu myth.), female spirits who 
conduct the fallen warriors to paradise. 

AP8E, semicircular or polygonal covered reoe.s.s 
at end of temple, basilica, or church, a feature in re- 
ligious arch, from a little before the Christian ora. In 
churches the a. most commonly forms the chancel at 
the E. end, but transepts often terminate in a’s. 

AP8I8, point in the orbit nearest to or farthest from 
the centre of attraction, like aphelion or perihelion of a 
planet, or apogee and perigee of the moon. 

APT (43® 62' N., 6® 25' E.), town, S.E. France. 
Pop. 6000. 

APTERTGOTA, AFTER A, widely distributed 
primitive wingless insects living in damp, dark places, 
consisting of two orders, bristle-tails (Thysanura) and 
spring-tails {CdUtmhola) ; thorax and abdomen not 
well defined ; the^ do not undergo metamorphosi.s, 
the young being miniature adults. 

APTERYX, oird of same class as ostrich, of nocturnal 
habits, peculiar to New Zealand ; rudimentary wings; 
feathers hair-like, loose, and pendent; eggs of extra- 
ordinary size. 

APTIAN, marls, clays, and greensands constituting 
European subdivision of Ijower Cretaceous rocks, 

APULEIUS, LUCIUS (II. cent.), Latin philosopher 
and satirist ; b. Madaura, in Africa ; studied at 


Carthage and Athens; having m. a rich widow, he 
was accused by her family of having practised magic 
te gain her affections. His cel^rated Apologia, 
which is still extant, was a successful vindication of 
his conduct. Apart from this work his fame rests 
chiefly upon the Oolden Ass, a disoursive romance 
containing the exquisite interlude concerning Cupid 
and Psyche, the work as a whole being a satire 
upon the vices of the age in general, and of the 
priesthood in particular. See trans. in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. 

APULIA (41® N., IG® E.), territorial division. 
S.E. Italy, including Foggia, Bari, Lecce; area, 7370 
sq. miles; tableland in S., plain in N. Sheep, 
cattle, and horses are raised; fruits, jprain, wine, 
olive oil produced. Chief ports are Bnndisi, Bari, 
Taranto. Once inhabited by Apuli, Samnite tribe, 
A. belonged in turn to Romans, Ostrogoths, Lom- 
bards, Eastern Empire, Normans, Sicily, Italy. Pop. 
(1911) 2,128,000. 

APURE (7® 16' N., 70® W.), affluent of Orinoco, 
Venezuela. 

APURIMAC (13® S., 73® VV.), river, joining Ucayali, 
Peru. 

APURIMAC (14® 10' S., 72® 65' W.), department, 
Peru. Area, 8187 sq. miles. Pop. 133,000. 

APU8, a species of phyllopoda (see Entomostraca), 
now thought to be extinct. 

APYREXIA, absence of fever in the course of a 
disease ; also the interval between rises of temperature 
in intermittent fevers. 

AQUA FORTIS ( « strong water), commercial nitric 
acid. 

AQUJS (Lat. ‘ waters ’), Roman name for the .site.9 
of mineral springs. 

AQUJE CUTILI^ (42® 24' N., 12® 58' E.), mineral 
spring, Italy. 

AQUAMARINE, gem-stone; transparent blue to 
greenish blue variety of beryl. 

AQUARII, Christians who used water instead of 
wine in the Eucharist. 

AQUARIUM, receptacle for keeping living fresh- 
water or marine animals and plants for amusement 
or study. The difficulties of preserving natural con- 
ditions, chiefly in maintaining the necessary percentage 
of oxygen, has been overcome by various contrivances 
used in aquaria connected with biological stations. 
The finest marine aquaria are kept at Naples, Trieste, 
Rovigno, Monaco, Villefranche, and Banyuls, for 
studying Mediterranean fauna and flora ; Plymouth, 
Brighton, Port Erin, Millport, St. Andrews, for Brit, 
marine biology and fisheries ; others, at Heligoland, 
Hamburg, Bergen, Heldor, and Rosooff. Numerous 
marine and lacrustine biological laboratories and 
aquaria have been founded in America, Japan, and 
elsewhere, and have been of inestimable value not only 
to the progress of science but to the rational ex- 
ploitation of an essential part of the world’s food 
supply. 

AQUARIUS, eleventh zodiacal constellation, 
between Caprioornus and Pisces, symbolised by 

AQUATIC, living in the sea or in fresh water. — A. 
plants, see Hydrophytes (article Plants). 

A. animals occur in almost every group of the 
animal kingdom. They include the majority of in- 
vertebrates, and the young stages of many creatures 
which in adult life are terrestrial or aerial. Among 
their many diversities two features are very oommon — 
bodies or projections from the body with large super- 
ficial area to facilitate floating, or actively moving, 
more or less paddle-like (often numerous) appendages 
for swimming ; and more or less gill-like structures 
which can utilise the oxygen contained in water for 
purifying the blood. 

AQUATINT (Lat. aqua, water, and tincta, dyed), 
an etohine, having somewhat the appearance of a 
wash- brush drawing, produced by the spaces being 
bitten in with acid. 

AQUAVIVA, CLAUDIO (1642-1616), Ital. Jesuit; 
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5th general of Jesuit order (1579), which increased in 
influence under his able direction. 

AQUEDUCT, artificial channel for conveying 
water flowing by gravitation, ordinarily, to supply the 
needs of a centre of j^pulation. In level districts 
traversed by rivers, like B^pt, Assyria, and Babylonia, 
and parts of the Levant, open canals with reservoirs 
were used in ancient times. The Phoenicians con- 
structed waterworks of various kinds, for instance, 
subterranean channels in Cyprus and the towers for the 
artesian wells of Ras-el-Ain (Syria). Ancient Gk. 
a'B were very efficient, and consisted of subterranean 
conduits, as well as basins and pipes of masonry, the 
best known examples being those of Samos, Athens, 
and Syracuse. Tne Romans, who devoted so much 
genius to the science and art of water supply, con- 
structed long a*8 traversing valleys on a tier or tiers 
or arches. Rome was supplied with water by a 
dozen a’s of a total length of over 300 miles. In the 
Provinces the magnificent existing testimonies to 
Roman enterprise are chiefly the beautiful Pont-du- 
Qard, part of the a. to Nimes, consisting of three tiers 
of arches, dry masonry except for the cemented 
channel on top ; the a. bridges at Segovia (800 yds. long), 
Merida, and Tarragona ; the a. near Metz and Mainz ; 
and many waterworks in N. Africa, Asia Minor, Dacia, 
and Greece. The a. of Pyrgos and the a. of Justinian 
supplying Constantinople are notable instances of 
early mediasval engineering. 

Tne material for the construction of a*s necessarily 
varies with its availability and the nature of the 
country traversed. In western N. America wood 
has been used ; the so-called ‘ flumes ’ cross valleys 
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and arc carried along steep slopes on trestles; the 
Californian flume, used for timber transport, is 
over 50 miles in length ; the High- Line Canal, Colorado, 
is in places 28 ft. wide and 7 ft. deep, and the San Diego 
flume (35 miles) is remarkable for its bold design, 
crossing several hundred trestle bridges. With 
the progress in iron and steel manufacture and the 
improvements in concrete, modern water supply is 
conveyed through cast-iron or steel pipes, their cheap- 
ness generally making large masonry works dispens- 
able. Brickwork and concrete are, of course, necessary 
where tunnelling, so-called cut-and-cover work, and 
foundations for pipes have to be resorted to. Man- 
chester is suppbed with about 50,000,000 gallons of 
water daily by the Thirl mere a., 96 miles long, of 
which 14 miles are tunnels. Liverpool receives about 
40,000,000 gallons from N. Wales by the Vymwy a. ; 
the water supply of Glas^w — one of the best in Europe: 
up to 100,000,000 gallons, from Loch Katrine— is 
conducted through tunnels and pipes and over brides 
of masonry, or through cast-iron troughs across smaller 
lens. Vienna has a famous a. from springs in the 
t3rrian Alps, 60 miles distant. The Nadrai a. and 
Tansa a. in India are probably the largest in existence. 
New York can receive up to 425,000,000 U.S. gallons 
through the Old and New Croton a. and the Bronx 
River conduit. Among the best known canal a’s in 
Great Britain ore the Barton a., carrying the Bridge- 
water over lifanchester Ship Canal, and the Ellesmere 
Canal a., across the Dee. 


AQUEOUS ROCKS, those stratified rocks which 
have been formed by moving waters, such as rivers. 
See Rooks. 

'AQXnBA, BEN JOSEPH, Jewish Rabbi ; hea<l 
of a school at Jaffa ; took part in the last revolt against 
Rome, and, being captured by Julius Soverus, was 
flayed alive ; was one of the first to reduce the Jewish 
traditions to a system. 

AQUILA (the Eagle), constellation of N. hemi- 
sphere, S.E. of Lyra, known to the ancients. 

AQUILA, CASPAR (1488-1560), Ger. reformer; 
friend of Luther, whom he aided in trans. of Old 
Testament. 

AQUILA DEGLI ABRUZZI (42® 20' N., 13® 25' E. ). 
(1) town, Italy; XVI. cent, citadel. Pop., commune 
(1911), 21,900. (2) province, Italy; area, 2484 sq. 

miles. Pop. (1910) 396,600. 

AQUILA OP PONTUS (fl. 130 A.D.), convert to 
Jewish religion ; made translation (utilised by Origen 
in his Hexapla) of Old Testament into Gk. 

AQUILA ROMANUS (III. cent. A.D.), Lat. 
scholar, who wrote a work entitled De Figuris SerUen- 
tiarum et Elocutionis. 

AQUILEIA (45® 50' N., 13® 5' E ), town, Austria; 
Roman colony c. 180 b.o. ; fortified 168 a.d. ; almost 
totally destroyed ))y Attila, 452 ; St. Ambrose held 
council here, 381 ; seat of patriarchate till XVIII. 
cent. 

AQUILON, the north wind. 

AQUINAS, THOMAS— i.e. of Aquino— (c. 1227- 
74), theologian and saint; the Angelic Doctor ; studied 
at Naples; became Dominican when seventeen; 
lectured at Rome and Bologna ; canonised, 1323 ; 
greatest theologian of Western Church since St. 
Augustine, and greatest of the Schoolmen ; best 
work, Summa Tk^logicc. According to A., reason and 
revelation are the two sources of knowledge ; revelation 
is based partly on Scripture, partly on the Church ; 
reason and revelation cannot be contradictory, since 
they both rest on truth ; religion and philosophy 
are complementary, not contradictory. Philosophically 
A. owes much to Aristotle and Pseudo- Dionysius. 

Rickaby, Scholasticism; O’Neill, New Things and 
Old in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

AQUINO (41® 30' N., 13® 43' E.), cathedral town, 
Italy ; birthplace of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

AQUITAINE, old province, in Garonne valley, 
France ; held in turn by Romans, Visigoths, Franks ; 
attained independence under succesaorsof Charlemagne; 
came to Louis VII. of France through wife Eleanor, 
who subsequently ra. Henry II. of England, uniting A. 
to Eng. crown, 1152; remained Eng. possession till 
c. 1451, when passed to France. 

ARA (= censer or altar), a Southern constellation; 
only about twenty stars are visible to unaided eye. 

ARABELLA STUART, see Stuart, Arabella. 

ARABESQUE, Moorish ornamental frieze or 
border, consisting of botanical figures — flowers, 
foliage, and tendrils — often inteiilaced in a most 
fantastic manner. Fine examples are to be seen in 
the Alhambra and other Moorish palaces of Spain, 
in some of the Span, cathedrals, and in many of the 
great Ital. cities. 

ARABGIR (38® 68' N., 38® 25' E.), town, Asiatic 
Turkey. Estimated jx)p. 25,000. 

ARABI PASHA (c. 1839-1912), Egyptian soldier, 
revolutionary leader, and war minister ; b. Lower 
Egypt ; stai^d national Egyptian party ; defeated 
by Wolseley at Tel-el-Kebir (1882) ; exiled to Oeylon ; 
returned to Egypt (1901). 

ARABIA (c. 12® 43' to 34® 29' N.,. 35® to 59® 
30' E.), most westerly peninsula, Asia, extending 
southwards from Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman on 
E. and Red Sea on W. ; united to Africa at Isthmus 
of Suez ; length, c. 1500 miles ; average breadth, 
c. 800 miles; area, c. 1,200,000 sq, miles. General 
surface is plateau with gradual decline from W. and 
S. to E. and N. ; this plateau rises from elevation 
of 2500 ft. in N. to over 7000 ft. in S.W., and is 
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bounded by mountain ranges in S. and W, ; between northern tribes also being under their sway for long, 
mountains and sea is strip of low fertile land which Mesopotamia, Persia,'* and Egypt all tried to suo- 
eontiniies along praotically whole of W. coast and duo Arabs without success ; Alexander of Maoedon 
about 400 miles along S. coast. Ptolemy subdivided had arranged to invade country shortly before his 
country into A. Peircea in N.W., A. Fdix^ S. and death, and Romans made an unsuccessful invasion. 
W. coasts, and A, JDtatrta, remainder ; but this For a long time struggle went on between Himyaritea 
division is obsolete. Northern part of A. is desert and Abyssinians, and latter held Yemen between 
region, including Syrian Desert and Nafud or Rod 635 and 605, when former were restored by aid of 
Desert ; to N. W. is peninsula of Sinai. Central Persia. Soon after this, however, arose Muhamm^, 
A. is mainly steppe region interspersed with fertile who aimed at uniting whole of A. and establishing 
tracts ; in W. is Hejaz, in E. El Hasa, and between his religion ; his followers overthrew Himyarites, and 
them is Nejd. Southern A. includes great Dahna caliphate was established. 

Desert in interior, Asir and Yemen on W. coast, lieigns of first three caliphs were time of A.’s 
Hadramut on S. coast, Oman on E. coast. Chief greatest prosperity, 632-660 ; Syria, Egypt, ^ and 
rivers are Wadi Hamd in Hejaz, Wadi Rumma in Persia were conquered, and Muhammadan dominion 
Nejd, Wadi Shahran, Wadi Bosha, Wadi Taraba in spread over N. Africa and into Spain. Caliphs were 
Asir. l^incipal mountains are Tehama range in or Ommayyad dynasty from 658 to 750, wnen ’Ab- 
Hejaz, Asir, and Yemen, all of which it divides length- basids succeeded, to be followed in turn by Fatimites 
wise; among highest peaks are Jebel vSabur, Jebcl in early X. cent. With CTowth of Muhammadan 
Hadur; Sharamar range in Nejd — highest peak, Jebel power in W., and removal of seat of government from 

Damascus to Bagdad, 
A.’s im^rtance grad- 
ually declined, and 
numerous independent 
principalities arose. 
Yemen was held by 
Egypt from about 
midale of XIII. cent., 
and with Hejaz came 
into hands of Turks in 
1517. Latter has be- 
longed to Turkey ever 
since, except for two 
short intervals, when 
it was hold by Egypt; 
former regained virtual 
independence in 1633, 
and was ruled by native 
princes till 1871, when 
fast native ruler was 
overthrown and state 
again passed to Turkey. 
Eastern state of Oman 
had meantime become 
of some importance, 
retaining independence 
for several cent’s 
despite Persian at- 
tempts at conquest ; 
from 1608 the chief 
town, Muscat, was held 
by Portuguese, who 
were finally banished 
in 1698, since when it 
has been ruled by 
native princes ; in- 
cluded in Brit, sphere 
of influence, 1905. In 

Fara ; Akhdar Mountains in Oman ; Mt. Sinai in central A. Wahhabi empire was established about 
N.W. There are volcanic hills in Yemen. 1760 by Abd-ul-Wahhab, a religious reformer ; 

Climate generally is very dry and hot ; in plains Wahhabi dominions at one time included El 
heat is excessive, in mountain regions of Yemen and Hasa, Nejd, Mecca ; but they lost much of their 
Hadramut temperature is more moderate, and in power by war with Egypt, which ended in their 
Nejd great cold occurs in winter. Rainy season defeat, 1818. They still hold Nejd, but their other 
enerafly lasts from June till Sept. Simoon, a hot territories are now independent or subject to Turkey, 
esert wind, blows from interior towards coast. Divisions. — Hejaz, Yemen, and El Hastf belong to 

Gsology. — Formation largely sandstone, with vol- Turkey, Aden to Britain ; remainder is ruled by inde- 
canic patches hero and there ; granite, limestone, pendent emirs and sheikhs. Britain has established 
and schists also occur. sphere of influence in Hadramut, Oman, and district 

History. — Thanks to many ancient inscriptions, surrounding Aden. Peninsula of Sinai belongs to 
recently discovered by Glaser and others, pre-Islamic Egypt. 

history of A., formerly veiled in obscurity, is now Languago and Lltarat up#.— Oldest pre-Islamio 
traceable to priod many cents, before Christian era, poems are collection called the mu aUaqdt, including 
variously estimated at from IX. to XVI. cent. b.c. poems by Imru’u’l-Qais, Tarafa, Zuhair, Labid, *Amr 
Among early kingdoms of which traces exist was that ibn Kulthflm, * Antara, Al-H&rith ibn Hilliza (identity of 
of Saba, which flourished from VIII. cent. b.c. on- last two doubtful). Of these Imru’u’l-Qais and Zuhair 
wards, and was ultimately superseded by Himyaritic rank, with N&bigha DhubyAnl, as three greatest Arab 
kingdom late in II. cent. b.c. Himyarite stronghold poets of this period, to which Samaual, a poet of Jewish 
was at Yemen, and they attained great power, the descent, also belongs. Earliest prose work is the Aoran, 
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eoniiiting of speeohM aud Uaohing of Muhammad, 
said to M rsToaled to him by an angel ; it is written 
in rhymed prose ; its arrangement is artihoial, aooord- 
ing to length of chapters. Among poets of Omayyad 
times were 'Umar ibn Ab! Babfa, many of whose 
poems were set to music and became popular songi ; 
2U>Akhtal, who sang the valiant deeds of the caliphs ; 
Ferasdaq, whose speciality was satire, and who was 
a confirmed plagiarist ; and Jarir, rival of last-named 
satirist, and popular favourite. Chief poets of *Ab- 
basid period were Abu Nuwas, VUI. cent., Abu Tam- 
mam, and Buhturi, IX. cent. ; Ibn Farid was great 
mystic poet of XIII. cent., and Busiri (XIIL cent.) 
wrote poem on Muhammad. Among lo x ioographers and 

K marians are Al-Khalil and Abu al-Walid al- 
; historians, Muhammad ibn Ishao, who wrote bio- 
^aphy of Muhammad, and Tabori, author of universal 
history. There were many writers on philosophy, in- 
cluding Ibn TufaU and Ibn Roshd in XII. cent. BooA 
of 1001 Nights (‘ Arabian Nights' Entertainments *), said 
to be translation from Persian. See also Arabs. 

Reeouroee and Produotione. — A. has no forests, but 
there are long stretches of grass, which afford excellent 
pasture for horses, for which country has long been 
famed. Large numbers of camels, sheep, goats, and 
oxen are raised. Vegetable products are dates, 
coffee, cereals, fruits, spices, drugs, gums, resin, sugar, 
cotton. Minerals include silver, iron, lead, sulphur, 
precious stones. There are few manufactures ; coarse 
linens and woollens made by Bedouin women, also 
hair bags. Trade is carried on chiefly by caravans, 
which bring <^uantities of merchandise both for internal 
use and to distribute among pilgrims ; exports coffee, 
dates, figs, spices, drugs. Communications are chiefly 
by sea or caravan, but a railway is being built from 
Damascus to Mecca. Chief seaports, Maskat, on Gull 
of Oman, Jedda and Hodeida, on Rea Sea; good 
harbour at Aden, on S. coast. 

Inhabitants are traditionally of Arab and Ish- 
maelitic stocks ; former represented by agricultural 
population round coast, latter by Bedouins of desert 
and central A. In S. are many Jews. Principal 
religion is Muhammadanism ; every year pilgrimage, 
or naj, is made to holy city, Mecca, by thousands of 
devotees. Pop. c. 5,000,000. See Arabs. 

Travels of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Burton, and Pal- 
grave ; Hogarth, Penetration of Arabia ( 1904) ; Z womer, 
Arabia, the Cradle of tdam (1900) ; Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890); Huart, 


Arabic Literature (1903). 

ARABIAN SEA (14" 40' N., 68" 58' E.), part of 
Ind. Ocean, between India and Arabia, 

ARABIC FIGURES, see Numeral. 

ARABICI (III. cent. ), body of Christian materialists. 

ARABIN, Arabic Acid, (C«H,oOf),+H,0, white, 
amorphous precipitate, obtained oy adding hydro- 
chloric acid and alcohol to an aqueous solution of gum- 
arabic. 

ARAB18TAN (31" 50' N., 50" E.), province, 
Persia. Pop. c. 200,000. 

ARABS, general name given to the people who 
at the present day inhabit, besides Arabia itself, parts 
of North Africa and Mesopotamia, and extensive 
districts on the coasts of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf ; and who conquered Spain and other parts of 
^ Europe in Middle Ages. The purest is found 
in the neighbourhood of Hadramut and Yemen, and 
amongst the Bedouin nomads of the central Arabian 
desert. The A's of the coasts are often of very mixed 
descent. The pure-blooded A's are tall, lean, long- 
limbed, and muscular, brown- skinned, black-eyed, oval- 
faced, and with handsome features and beautiful teeth. 
They live simply and abstemiously, and are scrupulously 
clean In their lu bits. Their food consists of roughly 
ground wheaten cakes, rice, locusts, mutton and 
oamel’s flesh, tea coffee, butter, dates, etc. In 
character the Arabs ace often proud, rerengeful, 
and treacherous, but are capable of pity and gratitude, 
and ace proverbii^y hosptable to strangers, laiss 


to their credit is the A. association with the African 
slave-trade, their victims, over a very long period, 
having been obtained from the Sudan, Somiuiland, 
and other places. The European powers have made 
strenuous efforts to suppress this iniquitous traffic, 
but it was not until the end of the ^X. cent, that 
the trade was arrested to any extent. In 1873 t^ 
Sultan of Zanzibar signed a treaty whereby he under- 
took to suppress the traffic. 

Arabian Philosophy, not promrly an Arabian 
system of thought, but a phase of Aristotelianism, 
&ding expression in the A. tongue, and somewhat 
modified by Oriental influences ; its abstract naturo 
is entirely foreign to the lyrical and prophetical 
genius of the country, and its greatest exponents aro 
not strictly Arabs, but Jews, Persians, and Spaniards. 
Its development is due to the expulsion of the Nest- 
orian Christians from Syria in the V. cent. ; those, 
finding refuge and patronage in Persia, introduced 
thither their Gk. science and philosophy. By the 
VIIL and IX. cents, there were numerous translations, 
first into Syriac and thence into Arabic, of Aristotle's 
writings, which henceforth received faithful inter- 
pretation but little further development. This 
learning was carried into Europe by the march of 
the victorious armies of Islamism ; whence the rise 
of western schools, at Cordova, Granada, Toledo, 
Sevilla, Murcia, Valencia, and Almeria, as well as 
the eastern schools at Bagdad, Barsova, Bokhara, and 
Kufa. The mo.st flourishing period extended from 
the IX. cent, to the XII., and while Christian Europe 
was in intellectual darkness, Andalusia, under Muham- 
madanism, was a centre for the diffusion of Eastern 
learning ; books commanded high prices, there was 
keen search for manuscripts, and in the mosques, 
lectures on law, science, lit., and religion were de- 
livered to crowded audiences. 

The chief A. philosophers were Al-Kindi of Bagdad, 
IX. cent., translator of Aristotle and loader of the 
first philosophic revolt against Muhammadanism ; 
Al-Farabi, X. cent . ; Avicenna the Persian, XI. cent. ; 
Al-Hazen ; Avempaco of Cordova, XII. cent. ; Al- 
Gazel; Avorroes, XII. cent., the last great Muslim 
thinker in the West. Their teachings profoundly 
influenced the later Scholastics. Thus the influence 
of Avicenna, who approached philosophy from a 
religious standpoint, and taught a doctrine of emana- 
tion, of active intellect common to all men, derived 
from God and returning to God, is evident in Dante 
and the Mystics ; Avorroes, whose philosophy is 
mainly Aristotelian, and who denies immortality and 
affirms a return to the ' Oversoul,' an emanation from 
God, influences Roger Bacon, Pomponazzi (g.v,), and 
Duns Scotus. 

The A. philosophers were all of good family and 
held impoi^nt positions in society. Much given to 
scientific studies, they did not separate med. and the 
physical sciences from philosophy. In astron., ohem., 
and med. they observed facts, but reached no new 
laws ; their math’s was rendered useless by its 
adoption of Alexandrian metaphysics and Chaldean 
astrology. 

ARACAJO (11" 5' S., 37" W.), port, Brazil. Pop. 

c. 22 000. 

ARAGATY (4" 30' S., 37" 60' W.), port, Braafl. 
Pop. 20,200. 

ARACHNE (classical myth.), a Lydian weaver who 
challenged comparison with the work of Athena. The 
jealous goddess, unable to find any fault, destroyed 
the wo^ whereupon A. hanged herself, but was 
afterwards changed into a spider. The story is 
related by Ovid. 

ARAGHNIDA, a heterogeneous class of the 
phylum Arthropoda, including spiders, mi^ scorpions, 
bxig-orabs, and trilobites. The anterior segments 
are usually fused to form a cephalothorax, with 
six pairs of appendages, of which the first two are 
modified for seizing food, and the others oontaih 
excretory (coxal) glands. Many forms are ptofkbd 
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with an internal plate*like skeleton, the endosternite. 
An elongated heart is found in the dorsal side of the 
abdomen. The sexes are separate, and the young 
mnerally resemble the adults. The following classi- 
fication gives an outline of the characters of the 
different orders: (1) ScorpionidoB, animals with an 
elongated abdomen bearing a spine with a poison 
gland at the tip. The first appendages are shaped 



A Scorpion as an exauplb of Arachnida vhkwkd from 
BBU)W. ch, chelicera) ; g, chewing processes borne 
at the bases of I, the walking logs ; o, mouth ; sf, 
sting, at tip of post-anal piece. 

somewhat like the claws of a lobster, with which 
they seize their prey. The latter (small animals) are 
stung, and the blood and juices sucked out. The 
scorpions breathe by means of ‘ lung-books,* which 
have been regarded as being either modified tracheae 
(respiratory tubes) or modified gills. They live in 
warm countries, hiding during daytime, but very 
active at night. The ‘ book-scorpions ’ and the long- 
legged ‘ harvestmen * (not to be confused with the 
harvest-bugs) eat minute insects and occur in northern 
countries, and are referred to orders distinct from 
the true scorpions. Scorpions have been found in 
Silurian and Carboniferous strata. 

(2) Araneidce or spiders are very widely distributed, 
and have very complex habits. Their body, consisting 
of a cephalothorax and abdomen connected by a narrow 
waist, is covered by a chitinous cuticle which is moulted 
during growth. The first appendages are modified 
as venomous fan^s, while the second ones help in 
mastication, and, m the males, are used as copulatory 
organs. The senses are well developed, especially 
the touch, and vision by means of two or three rows 
of simple eyes. They breathe through complicated 
lung-books. Many spiders are provided with ‘ spin- 
nerets,* organs secreting a kind of silk, whdeh are under 
the control of the spinner. The threads are used for 
making traps to ensnare insects, for lining the often 
injgeniously constructed nests, for egg-cocoons, and for 
climbing purposes. Courtship is complicated, and 
males are often brilliantly coloured to attract 
the females. The common garden spider, the 
^use spider, the large tropical mygale (which can 
kiU small birds), the jumping spiders, and the aquatic 
A^yroneta are well-known types. (3) Acarina, 
imtes and ticks, are generally unsegmented, the 
abdomen being fused with the cephalothorax. They 
are frequently parasitic, e.g, the itch-mite, foUiole-mite, 
harvest-imtef, ticks. The oheese-mites, water* 
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mites, and the red spider are also well-known members 
of this order. 

(4) Xiphosura are represented by the king-crab 
Limbus, with a horseshoe-shaped cephalothorax, 
and abdomen ending in a long spine, and live in 
shallow water off the Atlantic shores of N. America, 
the West Indies, and Eastern Asia. (6) Eurypterina 
are extinct marine animals found in Ordovician to 
Carboniferous formations, some attaining a length 
of over 6 feet. (6) The TrUdbita are compact extinct 
forms, which flourished chiefly in Cambrian times. 
The last three orders may be united into a class, 
PalaBostraca. The aberrant Pentastomida, the 
Tardigrada (sloth-animalcules or water-bears), and 
the Pycnogonida (sea - spiders), which climb about 
hydroids and seaweed, are also included in the class 
Arachnida. 

R. I. Pocock, Arachnida of British India (London, 
1900) { Ellis, Spiderland \ C. Koch, Die Arach- 
niden^ lOvols. (Niirnberg, 1831-48). 

ARAD and New Arad (46° 13' N., 21® 17' E.), 
town, Hungary. Pop. (1910) 63,166. 

ARAF, AL (Arab.), region vaguely described in 
Koran^ and variously interpreted by Muhammadans 
as Limbo or Purgatory. 

ARAFAT, MOUNT, hill, near Mecca, visited by 
Muslim pilgrims. 

ARAFURA SEA (10° 50' N., 132° E.), sea between 
New Guinea and Australia. 

ARAGO, DOMINIQUE FRANQOIS JEAN 
(1786-1863), Fr. physicist; app. when nineteen, sec. 
at Paris Observatory ; through Laplace’s influence 
became Biot’s assistant for meridional measurements. 
In the Balearic Islands ho was imprisoned as a spy, 
escaped, and, after adventures in N. Africa, returned 
to lYance. App. prof, of Analytical Geometry and 
astronomer of the Paris Observatory at the age of 
twenty-three, he became famous for his astronomical 
lectures. With Gay-Lussac ho founded the Annales 
de chimie ei de physique ; for his researches on rotary 
magnetism he received the Royal Society’s Copley 
Medal, 1825 ; ho further investigated polarisation of 
light, and made numerous other important discoveries 
in optics and magnetism. A. was a member of the 
Provisional Government, 1848 ; his political activity 
was of great value to Fr. science. 

Arab’s (Euvres, 17 vols. (1854-62); Rev. Baden 
Powell trans. of his Autobiography (London, 1858). 

A.RAGON (41° 50' N., 0° 30' W.), ancient kingdom, 
Spain, dating from XI. cent. ; capital, Saragossa ; 
united with Castile in 1479 ; now forms provinces 
of Huesca, Zaragoza, Teruel ; area, 18,294 sq. miles ; 
surface is hill -encircled plain, watered by Ebro. Pop. 
(1911)950,633. See Spain. 

ARAGONITE (CaCOs), mineral, discovered in 
Spain ; orthorhombic crystals usually twinned, 
calcite being its stable dimorph. Fibrous a. is termed 
satin symr. 

ARAGUA (9° 25' N., 64° 66' W.), state, Venezuela. 
Pop. c. 96,000. 

ARAGUAYA (8° S., 50° 30' W.), river, Brazil; 
joins Tocantins. 

ARAKAN (21° 6' N.. 92° 60' E.), province. Lower 
Burma ; Brit, since 1826 ; capital, Akyab ; chief river, 
Koladaing ; rice, timber, salt, coal, iron. Pop, 
762,102. 

ARAKCHEEV, ALEXSYEI ANDREEVICH, 
COUNT (1769-1834), Russ, general ; entered army 
(1788) ; being a capable artillery officer, he won rapid 
promotion; cr. baron (1797); subsequently colonel 
of whole Preobrazhenski Guard; count (1799); 
inspector-general of artillery (1803); war-nuniater 
(1808) ; counsellor and senator (1810). A. reorganised 
the army, and was a stem disciplinarian and energetic 
conscientious administrator. 

ARAL (46® N., 60® E.), second largest inland sea, 
W. Asia ; water slightly saline ; present area, c. 26,280 
sq. miles, but is diminishing ; receives waters of 
Amu-Darya and Sir-Darya ; uas innumerable islets 
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on S. fide, larger ones farther N. ; surrounded by 
desert lands ; contains sturgeon, etc. 

ABAM, SUOXBE (1704-59), Eng. schoolmaster 
and murderer ; b. Bams^ll (Yorks) ; was self-educated, 
but acquired considerable learning, and was a school- 
master at Netherdale, Knaresborough, and Lypn 
(Norfolk) ; was the drat scholar to draw attention 
to the afBnity existing between the Celtic and other 
Indo-European languages. He was found milty 
of the muraer, thirteen years earlier, of Daniel Clark, 
whose body he hid in a cave at Knaresborough. He 
eventually confessed his guilt, asserting that Clark 
had been intimate with his wife, and was hanged at 
York, after having attempted to commit suicide ; 
subject of novel by Bulwer Lytton, and poem by 
Thomas Hood. 

ARAMAIC, Semitic language, or dialect, anciently 
spoken in Syria and Mesopotamia. It was employed, 
amongst others, by the Samaritans, and is believed 
to have been the language spoken in Palestine during 
the time of Christ. 

ARAN ISLANDS (63* 6' N., 9* 44' W.), islands, 
W. Irish coast. 

ARANDA, PEDRO PABLO ABARCA D£ 
BOLEA, COUNT DE (1718-90), Span, general 
and statesman ; built up Span, navy ; procured ex- 
p^sion of Jesuits; suoc. in supreme power (1774) by 
^orida Blanca ; was subsequently ambassador in 
Paris till 1787. 

ARANEIDJE, see Abachnida. 

ARANJUEZ (40* 2' N.. 3® 33' W.), town, Spain ; 
ancient royal palace. Pop. 12,670. 

ARANY, JANOS (1817-82), Hungarian poet; in 
his early years he led an unsettled life, and was for 
some time an actor. He first made his mark as a poet 
with a satirical poem. The Lost Constitution ( 1 845). He 
is perhaps best known as the author of an epio trilogy, 
ToWi(1847), Toldi^s Evening (mi), Toldfs Lovs(1879). 
Other poems by him are ; The Conquest of Murany, 
The Death of Buda^ and The Gypsies of Eida, He 
also trans. several plays of Shakespeare, and the 
Comedies of Aristopluines. A. was one of the greatest 
of Hungarian poets, giving a character and nobility 
to its lit. which were previously wanting. 

ARAPAHO, N. Amer. Indiana now found in 
Oklahoma and Wyoming. 

ARAPILE8, LOS (40* 60' N., 5* 37' W.), small 
Span, town in province of Salamanca. Pop. 667 ; 
scene of victory of Wellington in Peninsular War, 
July 22, 1812. 

ARARAT (39* 40' N., 44* 16' E.), mountain, 
Armenia, traditionally connected with Noah’s Ark ; 
consists of double volcanic peak, Great and Little 
A., respectively c. 17,000 and c. 13,000 ft. above sea- 
level ; also called Mt. Massis ; snow- line about 14,000 ft. 
above sea-level ; first ascended in 1829. 

ARARAT (37* 17' S., 142* 64' E.), town. Victoria. 
Pop. 3680. 

ARAROBA POWDER, Goa Powder, obtained 
from trunk of a tree {Andira Araroba) chiefly growing 
in province of Bahia, Brazil ; powerful irritant ana 
weak parasiticide. 

ARAB (40* 6' N., 43* E.), river, Asiatic Turkey and 
Russ. Armenia. 

ARA88UAHY (16* 46' 8., 41* 40' W.), town, 
Minas Geraes, Brazil. Pop. 44,000. 

ARATU8 (315-245 B.o.), Gk. poet and astronomer; 
oontemportury of Theocritus, whose poems have been 
trans. by Cioero and others ; A. is quoted in A x vii. 28. 

ARATUS OF 8IGYON (271-213 B.O.), Gk. general 
and statesman ; promoted Achaan League. 

ARAUCANZA (38* 45' S., 73* 5' W.), territory, 
Chile, S. America. Arauoaxiians, S. Amer. Indians 
living in (Dhile ; of fine physiaue and considerable 
intelliMnoe, nomadic habits, ana warlike spirit, they 
offerea fieroa resistance to earlv Span, invaders. 

ABAUCARIAr genus of evergreen Coniferasi 
native of 8. Amerioa and Aastralia«-A. mbrieata, 
* aonkey*puaile/ grows in Britain, 


ARAUCO (38* a, 73* 10' W.), province, Chile. 
Pop. (1910) 62,260. 

ARAUJO E AZEVEDO, ANTONIO DE (1754- 
1817), Count of Barca, Portug. statesman and 
diplomatitt; on Fr. invasion (1808) assisted in royal 
flight to Bra^. 

ARAUJO PORTO ALEGRE, MANOEL DE 
(1806-79), Brazilian poet who wrote on national themes, 
CdombOt BrasUianast etc. 

ARAVALLI HILL8 (24* to 27* N., 72* to 75* E.), 
mountains from Gujarat through Rajputana and 
Ajmere Merwara, India ; highest j^ak, Mt. Abu. 

ARAWAK, S. Amer. Indians living in Guiana. 

ARBACB8. — (1) M^hical prince who defeated 
Sardanapalus (q,v.) and established Median empire. 

(2) General in army of Artaxerxes Memnon, 401 b.o. 

(3) Hero of Beaumont and Fletcher’s K ing and No King. 

ARBALI8T, Arbalest (from Late Lat. arcuballista), 

weapon of mediasval warfare which combined form 
and funorions of cross bow and gun. 

ARBB (44* 48' N., 14* 45' E.), Austrian island, 
Adriatic. Pop. 4441. 

ARBELA, Arbit, (36* 10' N., 44* 20' E.), town, 
Assyria; here Alexander the Great finally defeated 
Darius, 331 B.O. Pop. c. 4000. 

ARBBR, EDWARD (1836-1912), Eng. scholar; 
Fellow of King’s CoU., London ; D.Litt. (Oxon) ; 
P.S.A. ; editor of An English Garner (1880-83), and 
numerous other reprints of rare books. 

ARBITRAGE, term used for a traffic in stocks and 
shares by which a dealer buys in a relatively cheap 
market and sells in a dearer ; also judgment by an arbi- 
trator, but in this sense it is now practically obsoletei 

ARBITRATION, a method of settling civil dis- 
putes without litiration ; Mvemed by the Eng. 
Arbitration Act (1889). By ttxii Act disputants may 
arrange to submit matters of difference to the decision 
of one or two arbitrators, a custom whioh is increasing 
in popularity amongst trading concerns. The Arbi- 
tration (Scotland) Act (1894) differs in some of its 
details from the Eng. Aot. 

International A., the settlement of differences 
between independent countries by referring the matter 
in dispute to selected persons, who pronounce- judg- 
ment after hearing the evidence tendered by both 
sides, it being unaerstood that the award must be 
in accordance with international law. Many efforts 
have been mode to establish permanent arbitration 
courts, and in 1873 a motion was carried in the 
House of Commons that the Powers should be urged 
to agree to such an arrangement. On the suggestion 
of the Tsar a peace conference was held at The^ague, 
in 1899, to wmoh nineteen States sent delegates, and 
an international tribunal, known ss *The Hague 
Court,’ was agreed to. Each State signing the con- 
vention had the power of nominating four persons 
of eminence in international law, who were willing to 
serve as arbitrators. In Oct. 1903 the Fr. Ambas- 
sador and Lord Lansdowne (Foreign Sec.) signed an 
agreement that questions of a iuoioial character, or 
relating to the interpretation of treaties, arising be- 
tween Great Britain and France, should be referred 
to the Hague Court. That tribunal met on Nov. 13, 
1903, to consider matters in dispute between Vene- 
zuela on the one hand and Britain and other European 
powers on the other. There is a growing tendency 
m favour of referring international disputes to arbitra- 
tion, as is shown by the fact that, during the three 
years ending 1903, more than fiRy oases were so 
referred. Later disputes thus settled have been 
between Great Britain, France, and Germany on the 
one hand, and Japan on the other, with regard to a 
certain tax levied oy the latter power (1904-5) ; and 
at a little later date a delicate matter was settle with 
regard to the French flying their flags In the Red Sea 
and upon the littoral of S.S. An^ie* During the 
year 1911, arbitration treaties were drawn up between 
Britain and the U.S. A., and between the latter country 
and France. See Pnaon IfoviMairT. 
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Industrial A., method of arriving at an amicable 
settlement between employers ana employees, or 
other disputing parties. If the disputants seriously 
agree to settlement by a third party, the method is 
known as ‘ arbitration.* If, however, no such agree- 
ment is come to, the work of the mediator who en- 
deavours to bring about an amicable settlement is 
described as * conciliation.* By the Brit. Conciliation 
Act (1896) CJonciliation Boards may be established, and 
registered with the Board of Trade, for the purpose 
of settling disputes between employers and workmen 
by conciliation or arbitration. Where difiEcrences 
exist, or are apprehended, the Board of Trade has 
power to inquire into the circumstances and to take 
steps for bringing together the representatives of 
either party with a view to an amicable settlement. 
Moreover, if either party desires it, the Board of Trade 
may appoint a Conciliation Board ; and if both parties 
desire it, an arbitrator may bo appointed. New 
Zealand Industrial Conciliation and A. Act (1894) 
makes the award of the Court of A. compulsory ; New 
iS. Wales and W. Australia have copied New Zealand 
legislation. Australian Commonwealth passed com- 
pulsory a. law, 1904, to deal with disputes of more 
than one state. Brit. Trade Unionists are in the main 
opposed to compulsion. 

Russell, On Arbitration and Award (1906) ; Darby, 
International Tribunals (1904) ; Kuoop, Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration (1905) ; Jeans, Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration in Labour Disputes. 

ARBLAY, D’, see D’Arblay. 

ARBOGA (69® 24' N., 15® .60' E.), town, Sweden. 
Pop. 6254. 

ARBOGAST (IV. cent.), Rom. barbarian general. 

ARBOGAST, LOUIS FRANgOIS ANTOINE 
(1769-1803), Fr. mathematician. 

ARBOIS (46® 54' N., 6® 46' E.), town. Jura, France ; 
wines. Pop. 4210. 

ARBOIS D£ JUBAINVILLE, MARIE HENRI 

D* (1827-1910), Fr. historian and philologist; was 

? rof. of Oltic in the (.^oll^go de IiYanco ; author of 
ntroduction d Viltude de la litteraturc celtique (1883), 
VEpopit celtique en Islande (1892), Etudes sur le 
droit celtique (1895), etc. 

ARBOR DAY, day app. for the public planting 
of trees for encouragement of forestry in U.S.A., and 
observed as a holiday. The date varies in different 
States. 

ARBOR VITiE, treo-likc appearance of vertical 
section through cerebellum (anat. ) ; tree of genus 1 
Thuja (hot.). I 

ARBORETUM, a place set apart for the scientific 
cultivation of trees and shrubs. See Botanic Gardkn.*^. 

ARBORICULTURE, the science and art of 
cultivating trees. See Forbstry. 

ARBROATH, Aberbrothock (66® 33' N., 2® 36' 
W.), seaport, Forfarsliire, Scotland ; linen manu- 
facture, sailcloth, leather, bleach- fields ; tidal harbour ; 
shipbuilding works ; ruined abbey. Pop. (1911) 20,600. 

ARBUES, PEDRO DE, ST. (1441 ?-86), Span, 
inquisitor ; app. first inquisitor for Aragon, 1484 ; 
zeal led to his murder ; canonised, 1661 and 1867. 

ARBUTHNOT, ALEXANDER (1638-83), Scot, 
poet and ecclesiastic. 

ARBUTHNOT, JOHN (1667-1735), Scot, 
physician and humorist; F.R.S. ; friend of Swift, 
Pope, Gay, and others ; physician to Queen Anno ; 
author of History of John BuU and Memoirs of Martinus 
Seriblerus ; also An Argument for Divine Providence 
(1710), Effects of Air on Human Bodies (1733), Nature 
of Ailments f Table of Ancient Coins, and other works. 

ARBUTUS, ^enus of shrubs and trees of the order 
Ericaces, oocurnng in S. Europe, Asia, and America. 
A, unedo, the strawberry tree, grows near the Itakes 
of Killarney, cultivated in Britain as an ornamental 
overmen. A. Menziesii, the Madrofia, grows to 
100 ft. high in California. 

ARC, part of circumference of circle or other 
regular curve; part of apparent path of heavenly 


body ; curved flame between two electrodes through 
which current is passed — electric a. 

ARC, JEANNE D’, see Joan of Arc. 

ARCACHON (44® 40' N., 1® 12' W.), port and 
health resort, Gironde, Franco ; famed for oysters. 
Pop. 9000. 

ARCADE, a series of arches supported by columns 
or piers, such as may be seen in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice ; where they appear as relief work against a 
wall they are termed ‘ blind arcades,’ many examples 
of which are to be seen in the older Eng. cathedrals ; 
the term is also used in modern times for a covered 
avenue between buildings, such as the Burlington 
Arcade, London. 

ARCADELT, JACOB (1614-60), musical composer 
of Netherlands ; famous singer and author of masses, 
madrigals, etc. 

ARCADIA (37° 34' N., 22® 13' E.), department, 
Greece. Shut off by mountains, A. did not share in the 
civilisation of Greece. Inhabitants, a pastoral people 
mainly, were lovers of music and dancing ; hence 
poetic ideal of A. Pop. 162,000. 

ARCADIUS (378-408), Byzantine emperor; s. of 
Rom. emperor Theodosius, on whose death (396) the 
empire was divided between A. and his bro. Honorius. 
A. governed the eastern prefectiirc.s ; his reign was 
marked by Alaric’s invasion of Gk. peninsula (395-96), 
and exile of Chrysostom, (*onstantino|X)litan patriarch 
(404) ; he was a weak, incompetent era])eror. 

ARCADIUS (II. cent. A.D.), Gk. grammarian; 
author of works on syntax and orthography. 

ARCANUM (Late Lat. secret place), term in 
alchemy for the great secret of nature, the elii^ir 
vitce, and afterwards for secrets of (juack doctors, etc. 

ARCESILAUS (316-241 B.C.), Gk. philosopher, 
founder of the New Academy, who, in opposition to 
Stoics, held we have no criterion of truth, and 
denounced dogmatism. 

ARCEVIA (43° 31' N., 12° 66' E.), town, Ancona, 
Italy. 

ARCH, the name usually given to the section of a 
building spanning an opening, or passage, usually 
curved, and comyxjsod of 
wedge-shaped blocks of stone, 
or bricks. An a. may be round, 
pointed, trefoil, or varieties of 
these shapes. A’s are distin- 


Saxon Aech, Norman Arch. 

guished in architecture by the distinct styles to which 


f 

I 

I 


Early English (Lancet) 

Arch. Dbcoratro Arch. 

they belong ; thus all Norman or Romanesque a’s are 
round, the earlier ones plain, while a later development 
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added the familiar zigsag deooration known as * dog< 
tooth/ The Norman style was followed by the 
Gothic, which was pointed, and embraces Early 
English, Decorated, Perpen- 
dicular, and Tudor, covering 
the historic period from 
about the end of the XII. 




PXRrRITDICULAB ARCU. 


Tudor Arch. 


cent, to the middle of the XVI. A’s have also been 
built to stand by themselves as triumphal monuments, 
particularly by the ancients. Surviving examples 
of this kind are the Arch of Titus (80 a.d.) ; the Arch 
of Septimiiis Sevcrus (203 a.d.); and the Arch 
of Constantine (312 a.d.), all at Rome. Others at 
Ancona, Orange, St. R6my, and elsewhere in Italy and 
S. France. The Arc de Triomphe de I’Etoile, in 
Pari.s, completed in 183C, may be cited as a modern 
example. 

ARCH, JOSEPH (1826- ), Eng. politician; 

8. of an agricultural labourer in Warwicksniro ; self- 
educated ; founded National Agricultural Union (1872). 

ARCHJEOLOGY, the study of antiquities, which 
includes the art and architecture, and the customs, 
manners, and beliefs of early peoples, such as may 
reasonably bo deduced from ancient monuments, and 
remains discovered in tombs, caves, river-drift, etc. 
A. was formerly taken as differing from history, 
which relies chiefly ui)on authenticated documents 
and recorded date.s, while a. seeks to make out a 
connected story of man’s development upon earth by a 
comparison of objects found in one country, under 
certain geological conditions, with similar objects 
found in another country. But the historian of 
to-day, in treating of the periods covered by a., makes 
use of its material and conclusions, whence a. has 
become, strictly, a department of history. 

The science of a. is a8.sociated, to a certain extent, 
with the study of geology, philology, and anthropology. 
Though first applied only to the antiquities of Greece 
and Rome, the term is now generally understood to 
refer to the entire range of human development, from 
the prehistoric period down to the Middle Ages. 

The study of a. may hardly be said to have been 
taken up systematically before the XIX. cent., and 
it was the Scandinavians who then attempted to 
reduce the study to an exact science by classifying 
the different jjeriods of man’s development, ana 
attempting the fixing of their dates. Hereunder is 
given the classification arrived at by the Dan. archae- 
ologist Worsaao ; (1) the Early Stone, or Palaeolithic 
Age, dating back to about 3000 B.o. ; (2) the Later 
Stone, or Neolithic Age (2000 to 1000 b.c.) ; (3) the 
Early Bronze Age (1000 to 600 B.c.) ; (4) the Later 
Bronze Age (600 b.o, to birth of Christ) ; (6) the 
Early Iron Age (1 to 450 a.d.) ; (6) Middle Iron Age 
(460 to 700 A.D.) ; (7) the Late Iron or Viking Age 
(VIIL to XI. cent.). ^ ^ 

These can only be taken as extremely broad, 
and by many geologists (whose proper science 
is the study oi the earth’s ages) much- controverted 
conclusions. The assumption deduced from this 
system of study is that mankind has progressed 
from a state, of savagery to various aegrees of 
culture. This is shown oy the domestic implemente 
and weapons used at different periods. Thus it is 
supposed that wood, bone, or nom were the first 
suDstanoes employed by primitive man for domestic 
or warlike purposes; these, from their nature, have 
mostly perished ; t^n came the use of flint, from 
which were fashioned rude axes, hammers, spear- 
7 


heads, arrow-heads, knives, etc., which in later 
developments began to assume more artistic shapes, 
and were polished and otherwise decorated ; then, 
in due course, followed the use of bronze and iron, as 
indicated in the foregoing table. It should bo borne 
in mind, however, in using the above definitions that 
the term ‘ Age,’ as applied to a., cannot bo held to 
cover any definite period of time, inasmuch as the 
Early Bron 2 ^ Age in one coimtry may bo contem- 
poraneous with the Stone Age of another. It may be 
noted that in Scandinavia, and in Scotland, no 
evidence of man’s occupation is yet forthcoming of an 
earlier period than the Neolithic Age. In dealing 
with so vast a subject as a. it is not possible here to 
do more than indicate the main lines of study to be 
followed, but many of its branches have been dealt 
with under their several heads. Since the establish- 
ment of the London Society of Antiquaries in 1761, 
and that of Scotland twenty-nine years later, the 
study of a. has spread rapidly, and flourishing societies 
of like kind are to be found in most provincial centres ; 
while chairs and lectureships in a, exist at the leading 
Brit, universities. 

Layard’s Nineveh (1849) ; Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians (1878); works by Prof. Flinders Petrie; 
Murray’s Greek ArchcBology (1892); Smith’s Greek 
and Homan Antiquities (1890); Lubbock’s Origin 
of Civilisation (6th ed., 1902), and Prc-llistoric Times 
(6th ed., 1900) ; Lyell’s Antiquity of Man (4th ed., 
1873); Tylor’s Primitive Ctdture (4th ed., 1903); 
Dawkins’s Cave-Hunting (1874), and Early Man in 
Britain (1880); Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments 
(1872); Keller’s Lake Dwellings (1878); Munro’s Lake 
Dwellings (1890) ; Worsaae’s Pre-History of the North 
(Eng. trans. 1887); Lowrie, Christian Art and Archoe- 
(1901). 

ARCHJEOPTERTX, extinct primitive bird, 
about the size of a crow, two specimens of which 
have been discovered in the Jurassic (Upper Oolitic) 
lithographic slates near Solenhofcn (Bavaria). Al- 
though the possession of well-devoloj^od feathers, 
probably a keeled breast- bone, of wings, and a bird- 
like skull characterise a. as a distinct bird, the long 
tail, the structure of the hand skeleton, and the posses- 
sion of teeth held in separate sockets, must link it 
with the reptiles. 

ARCHAISM, the use of old or obsolete words or 
idioms ; also an instance of such usage. 

ARCHANGEL, ARKHANGELSK (64° 32' N., 

40° 33' E.).---(l) Cathedral town and seaport on 
Dwina, Russia ; trading centre. Pop. 36,000. (2) 

Government, Russia ; area, 326,063 sq. miles ; timber. 
Pop. (1910) 437,800. 

ARCHANGELS, spiritual beings of the first 
order, referred to in Bible and Koran. Accord inff to 
the latter there are four ; Gabriel, the recoraer ; 
Michael, Christ’s champion ; Azrael, the angel of 
death ; and Azrafil, who will blow the trumpet at the 
resurrection. 

ARGHBALD (41° 30' N., 76° 35' W.), borough, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 7194. 

ARCHBISHOP, a chief bp., or the bp. of a pro- 
vince, as well as of his own (arch) diocese ; title usually 
implies metropolitan functions. First recorded use 
of the title (to denote respect) is by St. Athanasius in 
IV. cent, (jertain Oriental Churches, some branches of 
Lutheran Church, R.C., and Anglican Churches still 
use the title, but the powers and functions cuBsoeiated 
with the title vary. The a’s of Canterbury (* Primate 
of All England’) and York (‘Primate of England’) 
share ecclesiastical government of Church of England ; 
in some matters the former has jurisdiction in province 
of York ; both a’s by virtue of their office are ecclesi- 
astical commissioners for England ; their special symbol 
of office is the processional cross, borne immediately 
in front of them. R.C. a’s wear the pallium.— Apoh- 
bUhops* Court, see Eoolbsiastioal Courts. 

ARCHDEACON, official in Christian Chufoll 
since IV. (possibly IIL) cent. At first the a. was oh|o{ 
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of deacons, and assipted bp. in yarions ways, e.p. National Aiohery S^oty, founded 1801> which holds 
helping poor and in saryices of church. A. ’a power championship meetings and is the ruling body in 
inoreased till XHI. cent., when it declined ; now in Ei^land. 

R.C. Church only nominal. In Anglican Church a’s footing ordinarily is practised at targets 4 ft. in 
have important functions, holding visitations of clergy, diameter at from 60 to 100 yds. apart, although 
etc. the Royal Company of Archers shoots at targets 3 ft. 

ARGHDUKB, title borne by members of the in diameter, 180 yds. or more apart ; the target has a 
imperial house of Austria ; was first formally con- gold spot in the centre, surrounded by circles of 
ferred by the Emperor Frederick III., in 1453, upon different colours. A bow is usually about 6 ft. long, 
his 8. Maximilian. its strength being calculated on the weight required 

ARCHEAN SYSTEM, or Prb-Cambrian, the to draw a fuU.sised arrow to its head— the ordinary 
oldest rooks known, of world-wide distribution and drawing-power being 40 to 60 lb. An awow is 
varied composition, but consisting chiefly of gneisses 27 to 30 in.^ long, the weight, calculated in new 
and motamorphic schists of enormous thickness. Eng. silver, being about equal to four-and-siz^noe. 
Owing to manifold mechanical deformations, sub- Roberts* English Bowman, 1801 ; Hansard's Booh 
divisions of the system are difficult to outline, and the of Archery, 1840; Longman and Walrond’s Archery 
occurrence of fossils is extremely rare, so that formerly (Badminton Library). 

the term azoic (without anim^ life) was applied to ARCHES, COURT OP, see Ecolisiastical 
the rocks. These are frequently altered, owing to Coubts. 

regional metamorphism, or mingled with sedimentary ARCHESTRATUS OP SYRACUSE (fl. 330 B.O.), 
and volcanic beds, and penetrated by valuable mineral Gk. poet ; wrote a poem on gastronomy, some portion 
veins. The Lewisian igneous gneissose formation of of which is preserved in Athenssus. 

N.W. Scotland, corresponding to Laurentian in ARCHIAC, DESMZER D£ SAINT SIMON, 

Canada, and the Dalridian schistose series of Scotland VICOMTE D* (1802-68), Fr. geologist and pahson- 
and Scandinavia, corresponding to N. American tologist; author of numerous research memoirs. 
Huronian, and the Torridonian (Soot.) and Sparag- ARCHIAS (murdered 478 B.O.), tyrant of Thebes; 
mite (Norway) beds or Keweenawan beds (N. American) warned of plot against him in letter, which he rejected 
are principal subdivisions. with words, ‘ Business to-morrow.* 

ARGHEGONIATA:, name given to Bryophyta ARCHIAS, AULUS LICINIUS (b. 120 B.o.), 

(g.v.) and Pteridoph 3 rta (j.v.) because they pos^ss Gk. poet, who was patronised by Lucullus ; many of 
Antheridium and — his epigrams find a place in the Gk. Anthology. 

ARGHEGONIUM, flask-like female organ, with ARCHIDJE, species of shell-fish with hinged equi- 
walla of only one layer of cells ; analogue of pistil. valvular shelL 
ARGHEliAUS, king of Judasa during rule of ARCHIDAMUS, name of five Spartan kings 
Augustus ; notorious for cruelty. (Eurypontids), of whom the moat famous was Abohi- 

ARGHELAUS (413-399 B.o.), king of Macedon; damus II. (476-427), who played a prominent part 
protected the exiled Euripides. at beginning of Peloponnesian War, 

ARCHELAU8 OF CAPPADOCIA, famous general ARCHIDONA.— (1) (37® 8' N., 4® 23' W.) town, 

under Mithradates the Great. Malaga, Spain. Pop. c. 8000. (2) (0* 45' S., 76® 60' W.) 

ARGHELAUS OF MILETUS (V. cent. B.O.), Gk. town, Ecuador, 
philosopher ; pupil of Anaxagoras ; devoted to the ARCHIL, purple dye for woollens and silks, ex- 
study of cosmology ; originated the theory of the tracted from lichens, ‘ crottle * in Scotland, 
earth’s spherical form. ARCHILOCHUS (VII. cent, b.o.), Gk. poet; 

ARGHENHOLZ, JOHANN WILHELM VON wrote elegies, hymns, and lampoons, and was the in- 
(1743-1812), Ger, historian ; achieved considerable ventor of iambic verse. Horace is said to have been 
TO|>ularity with his Oesehichte des Sieben Jdhrigen largely influenced by his metres. 

Kriegee (1793) ; author also of England und Italien, ARCHIMANDRITE, title of Abbot-Extraordinary 
and other works. in Gk. Church. 

^GHER, WILLIAM (186^ ), Soot, dramatic ARCHIMEDES (c. 287-212 B.o.), Gk. mathema- 

critic and translator; dramatic critic of the Figaro, tician; b, Syracuse; studied in Alexandria; returned 
the World, the Tribune, and now of the Nation; to native city ; accidentally killed after its capture by 
trails, dramas of Ibsen ; and has besides pub. Romans under Marcellus. Besides being most eminent 

J^amatists of To-day (1882), PoeU of the Younger mathematician of antiquity, he founded the science 
(1901), Play-Making (1912), etc. of hydrostatics, invented engines of war, the water- 

ARGHERY, the art of shooting with the bow end screw, and numerous other mechanical contrivances. — 
arrow; has been pr^tised since very ancient times. The Archimedean Prinoipls is that a body immersed 
records and inscriptions proving its existence among in a liquid loses weight by an amount exactly equal 
^e Egyptians, the Israelites, the Assyrians, and the to that of the liquid displaced. A. discovered this 
Gi^ks, while savage ^bes are found to-day still when taking a bath, and in his excitement rushed 
using the bow in hunting and in fighting. Perhaps naked into the streets, crying ‘ Eureka / Eureka / I 
the art was broimht to greatest perfection in England have found it ! I have found it I * — The Screw of A., 
in J^e time of Edward III., and the great victories spiral screw revolving inside watertight cylinder for 
of Cr4ov, Poitiers, and Agincourt wore won mainly by raising water to higher level. 

the skill of Eng. bowmen. The introduction of fire- Plutarch, Life of Marcdlue ; T. L. Heath, The 
arms and artillery naturally led to the decline of a.. Works of Archimedes (Gambridge, 1897). 
but M late as the battle of Duns Law (1639), the Scot. ARCHIPELAGO, any sea studded with islands ; 
Highlanders used the bow in warfare. among best examples, Gk. A. and Malay A. 

As a sport* a. continued to exist to a certain extent ARCHIPPUS (V. cent. B.o.), Gk. comic poet; 
after it had ceased to be a serious method of attack in wrote several comedies, the most famous of which was 
war, and at present quite a number of clubs and the Fishes, 

^ietiM are flourishing. The oldest is the Soot. ARCHITECTURE, the art of building; the 
Comj^ny of Archers, which is the King's Body- planning of a structure and its harmonious arrange- 
Jor Scotland, and consists of Scot, noblemen ment and ornamentation according to definite prin- 
and other Scotsmen of eflstinotion. Its records date ciples, as a work of beauty or nandeur. The beginning 
b^k to 1676, but it wm in existence before that time, of the art is found in the efforts of primitive ma n to 
while many ancient prizes are still competed for by its povide sWter for himself, different modes of building 
members every year. In Sntdand the chief societies being adopted according to the requirements ana 
an Hie Bojral Toxophilite Booietv, founded 1781; customs of the people aM the climate of the country, 
the Woodmen of Arden, founded 1785; and the Grand The most elaborate ouil^ngs of different countries and 
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different periods may all be traced to the two important 
materialH for building in early times, wood ana stone, 
and on the methods naturally adopted for oonstruotioa 
in those two materials all the principles of a. are 
founded. In building with wood, the main principle 
consists in having vertical pillars with beams Imd 
across them, which is called the iraheate system ; while 
in building with stone the underlying principle is 
the arch and its supports. 

Egyptian Architecture. — It is in Egypt that the 
most ancient records of a. are found, well-known 
examples being the Pyramids at Ghizoh, near Cairo, 
dating from 3900 to 3700 b.c., of which the largest, 
commonly known as the Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
covers 13 acres. At Boni Hasan there are rock-cut 
tombs which have fluted columns supporting or 
appearing to support the overhanging rock, dating 
from about 2200 b.o. These are the earliest examples 
of a type of a. which influenced that of Greece and 
subsequently of all Europe. Prom 1700 to 1300 B.o. 



most of the noblest buildings in Egypt were built, 
among them the great temple at Karnak, the Hypo- 
style Hall of which (measuring 340 by 170 ft., and 
containing 134 columns in sixteen rows) is considered 
the most Deautiful and imposing structure of its kind 
in the world. From this period also date the great 
temple at Luxor and the many great buildings of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes. For 1000 years 
after this a. declined, reviving then for a time 
under the Ptolemies, the temple of Isis at Phil® being 
a beautiful example of this period. 

AjBsyrlan Architecture. — About 800 b.o., 1200 years 



Ristoration of Angli or Palaob Oourt, Khoiubabad. 


after Nineveh was founded, the Assyi^ns commenced 
a period during which many magnificent buildings 


were ereoted. The use of the^ arch was known to 
them, but the column was not much employed. Some 
of the oldest buildings resemble the Pyramids of 
.t»ut they were temples, not tombs ; while 
excavations carried out at Nineveh, Nimrud, and 
elsewhere have revealed the sites of magnificent 
palaces, the greet gateway of Khorsabad, with its 
massive human-headed winged bulls, parts of which 
are now in the Brit. Museum, being a woll-lmown 
example of the style of this period. 

Persian Architsoturs. — Persian a. was derived to 
a great extent from that of the Assyrians. Under 
Darius and Xerxes (c. 500 b.c.) they surpassed even 
the Assyrians in the magnificence of their palaces, 
and, using marble where the Assyrians used wood 
and brick, these have been better preserved. The 



'^Rbstorbd Section of Hall op Xkrxe.s. 

palaces at Perse polis are the finest examples of their 
work, the Hall of Xerxes, extending to twice the area 
of the great Hypostylo Hall of Karnak, being one of 
the greatest buildings of ancient times. The Ionic 
and probably the Corinthian capital wore developed 
by the Greeks from Persian decoration. 

Greek Architecture.— Gk. a. was an original de- 
velopment, as recent discoveries at Crete have proved, 
although it was influenced in many ways by Egypt 
and Assyria. An advanced state or civilisation 
existed in Crete about 3000 b.c., when great palaces 
wore built ; but this older civilisation was swept 
away by invaders from the north about 1100 b.c., and 
the oldest Gk. temples, the remains of which have 
been discovered, date from shortly after this time. The 
culminating period of Gk. a. was at Athens from 



460 to 400 B.O. There are three styles of classic Gk. a., 
each of which is denoted by its particular form, of 
column: the Doric, strong and simple; the Ionic, 
graceful and more ornate; and the CorirUKian, with 
elaborate detail. The Greeks built their temples with 
the columns arranged outside with a view to external 
effect. The finest example of Gk. a. still extant 
is the Parthenon at Athens, built in the Doric style ; 
but it was probably surpassed by the ^at Ionic 
temple of Diana at Ephesus, included by the ancients 
among the seven wonders of the world. 

Etruaoan and Roman Arohitaotura. — The Etrus- 
cans, a race of Eastern origin, were in an advamyd state 
of civilisation at the time of the foundation of Roma. 
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They made much use of the arch, one of the oldest 
examples in existence being the Cloaca Maxima, 
constructed about 




Elevation and Part Section op the Colosseum. 


but in later times problems of a. were solved with con- 
crete, walls and domes being formed of masses of this 


modified the Gk. oolunms and evolved two more orders, 
the Tuscan, a simple Etruscan form resembling the Gk. 
Doric, and the Composite, an atten^t to combine the 
Ionic and Corinthian forms. The Colosseum, a great 
elliptical circus, built of concrete and stone, and 
ornamented outside by successive tiers of the different 
orders of columns, still survives at Rome. The excava- 
tions at Pompeii have revealed the Roman domestic a,, 
and at other places in Italy, southern France, and 
elsewhere in Europe, Asia, and Africa there are in- 
teresting remains — Nimes, in the south of France, 
for example, having the most perfect existing Roman 
temple. 

Bysantine Architecture. — In the IV. cent. a.d. 
the Emjjeror Constantine transferred the scat of the 
empire to Byzantium or Constantinople, and under 
him great building enterprises were carried out. The 
style of a. was adopteu from Rome, and the new 
capital was also muen influenced by Oriental decora- 
tion. The dome was the characteristic feature of the 
Byzantine style, and because of this the plan gradually 
changed from a long rectangle to a square form of 
building. 'I'he Chiiivli of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
built in 532 to 538 a.d., is the finest example of the 
Byzantine style, while the most perfect buildings of 
this character in Italy are St. Mark’s, Venice, and 
St. Vitale at Ravenna. Russian a. is a somewhat 
debased version of the F^yzantine style, which has 
been adopted in the buildings of the Ok. Church, the 
oldest examples being the XI. cent, cathedrals at 
Kiev and Novgorod. 

Early Christian Architecture. — It was not until 
the Emperor (’onstantine recognised Christianity that 
the early Christians commenced to erect buildings 
for the purpose of worship, building them more or 
less on the plan of the Roman basilicas (halls used 
for commercial and other purposes), columns, orna- 
ments, and marbles being taken from other buildings 
for the purpose, or, in some instances, simply inaking 
use of the older temples. The earliest Christian 
building existing now is the Church of St. Paul outside 
the Walls (Rome), erected in 386 a.d., and carefully re- 
stored at the ^ginning of the XIX. cent. It was built 
in the form of a square, with a pillared porch, and a 
semicircular apse opposite the entrance. IVansepts 
were formed later in churches by widening the part 
of the building farthest from the entrance, in order 
to provide increased accommodation for the officiating 
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material, with false casings, arches, and arcades, of clergy, a plan which subsequently developed into the 
marble, stone, or brick concealing it. The Romans typical plan of the mediseval cathedral. 
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The churches, tombs, and other buildings built by 
the early Christians in Syria from about 400 to 600 A.D., 
c.g, the churches at Kalat-Semen and Kalb-Lauzeh, 
resemble the basilica typo rather than the domed 
Byzantine typo of building, although in the details 
they show Byzantine influence. Ths earliest Coptic 
Christian churches in Egypt also show the basilica 
plan, but they were probably of independent origin. 

Romanesque Architecture. — This term is applied 
in a general sense to the stylos developed from Roman 
a. in Western Euro|^, through the spread of Christianity. 
Semicircular arches were substituted for the archi- 
traves joining the top of the pillars together, the 
general design being tne same as that of the Roman 
basilicas. 

In Italy different styles were in vogue in different 
parts of the country : in Rome the basilican design of 
the early Christians still flourished ; in northern Italy 
there was a modifleation termed the Lombard style, 
the roofs of the churches were vaulted, and substantial 
piers took the place of the pillars — the churches of St. 
Arnbrogio at Milan and St. Michele at Pavia being 
built in this manner ; while in central Italy the 
Tuscan style, more slondcr and elegant than the 
Tx)inbard, ])re vailed. In southern Italy and in Sicily 
a. was influenced by the Normans, owing to the Nor- 
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man occupation of Sicil}’’, and by the Muhammadans, 
who ruled the island for two cent’s, an original feature 
being the pointed arch, which is of Arabic origin. 

In France, in addition to the Roman inspiration, 
a Byzantine influence is noticeable in the south, owing 
to trade with Venice and the East. In the churches 
there was a long nave with vaulted roof and with 
aisles, and transepts generally of small size, an apse 
at the eastern end with small apses radiating from it, 
and perhaps a central tower. Buttresses counter- 
acted the lateral thrust of the stone vaulting of the 
nave, a difficulty which the Romans avoided bv 
building the vaulted roofs in solid concrete, which 
simply rested upon the walls like a lid. The style of 
northern Franco is important to us in the develop- 
ment of Eng. a., and it was influenced by Ger. designs 
as well as by tliose of southern France, the Church of 
St. £tienne at Caen being a flne example of the style. 


In Germany Romanesque a. was closely modelled 
on the northern Ital. style, the cathedral built by 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Ohapelle about the beginning 
of the IX. cent, being, however, after the Byzantine 
desim of St. Vitale at Ravenna ; and along the Rhine 
the Romanesque manner reached a high standard of 
development, the cathedrals at Mainz, Worms, and 
Spires being good examples. Features of the Rhenish 
churches are the square or octagonal turrets, and 
arcaded galleries decorating the walls. 

In England the Anglo-Saxon style was evolved 
by the builders copying the remains of the Roman 
buildings, and, as they were more accustomed to the 
use of wood, the earliest Anglo-Saxon buildings were 
either in wood or were imitations in stone of wooden 
structures. The nave of Greensteod Church is the 
only wooden building now existing which probably 
dates from the Anglo-Saxon period, but the churches 
at Earl’s Barton, Monkwear mouth, and perhaps St. 
Regains in St. Andrews are built in stone in this 
style. Even before the Conquest, Norman a. was 
making its influence felt in England, through builders, 
artists, and ecclesiastics coining from ^road. At 
first the stylo was almost as plain as the Anglo-Saxon, 
but wo soon find it characterised by rich carving 
based on geometric forms, zigzags, stars, frets, etc., 
massive pillars and walls, cubical capitals, the decora- 
tion of the wall surfaces with arcades ; and the plans 
show greater length in the choirs, transepts, and 
naves than was usual in Normandy. Several thousand 
churches built in the Norman stylo of a. were in existence 
in England within a cent, of the Conquest. Among 
the many examples still in existence are Durham 
Cathedral, Ely Cathedral, the crypt of Canterbury 
(’athedral; and in Scotland, Kirkwall Cathedral, Kelso 
and Jedburgh Abbeys. 

Gothic Architecture. — Gothic a. was developed 
from Romanesque as a solution of the difficulty of 
vaulting, as the semicircular arch was found not to be 
successful for this purpose unless heavily loaded on 
the haunches, and owing to the lateral thrust it was 
necessary to reduce the span. The pointed arch was 
therefore adopted, first of all in southern Prance, 
where it was probably borrowed from the East, and 
in order to vault oblong spaces ribbed vaulting was 
carried out, in which a skeleton of ribs going trans- 
versely and diagonally across the nave made a frame- 
work which was filled in with lighter masonry, and 
the thrust was brought to bear on separate points, 
the wall being strengthened at those points by hut- 
tresses. The thrust being thus borne by the but- 
tresses, the need for massive walls disappeared, so 
that the spaces between the buttresses began to be 
filled with great windows, and with the invention of 
painted glass these windows became one of the chief 
glories or the Gothic stylo, the spaces of the windows 
being divided up, in later times very elaborately, by 
window-tracery. When aisles were introduced at 
the sides of the naves the buttresses could not be 
carried straight down, and flying buttresses, which 
bridged over the space between the roof of the aisles 
and the nave, were constructed, and soon became a 
distinctive feature of the style. The Cathedral of St. 
Denis is the earliest existing example of Early Gothic 
a., while soon after its foundation Notre Dame at 
Paris was begun, together with the great cathedrals 
at Amiens (the finest example of pure Gothic), Chartres, 
Rheims, ^auvais, Bourges, and many other places. 
The principles of the style later developed into the 
FlarMoyant style, with great elaboration of detail 
and profusion of ornament, fantastic and magnificent 
carvings. Examples of this decadent style are found 
in the Church of St. Maclou at Rouen and the facades 
of the cathedrals of Rouen, Rheims, and Troyes. 

Gothic a. was adapted to all kinds of civil building, 
houses, and even shops, of which examples may be 
seen in many old Fr. towns. It was introduced into 
England at the time of the rebuilding of Canterbury 
Ca^edral in the XII. cent., from fVance, but a dla- 
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tinotiye En^. stylo of a. was soon developed, called 
Early EngUahj characterised by long and narrow 
pointed windows with little tracery* simple spires* 
nigh i^fs* deep buttresses* slender columns with plain 
or foliage circular capitals* and deeply out moul^gs 
to the arches. In plan* also* there are differences 
from the Fr. style, the transepts being more pro- 
minent — Salisbury Cathedral* for instance* has two 
transepts. The nave and transepts of Westminster 
Abbey and Elgin Cathedral are built in this style. 

^ Towards the end of the XIII. cent, there was a transi- 
tion to a more elaborate manner of a.* the Middle 
Pointed or Decorated stylo, in which the windows are 
wider and divided by mullions, with tracery* at first 
geometrical, but later wavy and variatea* in the 
upper part* the buttresses are more decorated* and 
the ornamentation and capitals of columns are richly 
oarved. This is generally considered the finest period 
of the Gothic style* and is exemplified in the nave of 
York Minster and in parts of Melrose Abbey. 

A cent, or more later this developed into the Late 
Pointed or Perpendicular style, marked by vertical 
tracery in the windows* panelling of the walls* flat- 
tened four-centred (Tudor) arches, fan-tracery* and 
other elaborations of the vaulting ; Henrv VII. *8 
Chapel at Westminster and the east window of Melrose 
Abbey are in this stylo, as are many churches in the 
south-west of England. 

In Italy the Got hie stylo of a. never became popular. 
The earliest examples of Gothic work were carried 
out by Dominican or Franciscan friars from Fr. and 
Ger. prototypes, the Church of St. Francis at Assisi 
(1228-63) being a remarkable piece of early Italian 
Gothic a.* notable for its wall frescoes. The 
Gothic cathedrals in Italy are of very great size. 
The vast Cathedral of Milan* the Church of St. Petronio 
at Bologna* designed on an even larger scale* the 
cathedrals of Siena, Florence* and Ferrara are all 
instances of the grandeur and the defects of this 

S ariod and this type of Ital. a. In Venice the 
yzantine a. was blended with the Gothic* a famous j 
example being the Doge’s Palace. { 

In Germany the best examples are directly modelled 
upon the great Fr. cathedrals* Cologne being little 
more than an enlargement, with differences in the 
detail* of Amiens. Strasburg Cathedral also shows 
the influence strongly. There are many town 
halls and other public buildings in Germany dating 
from this period* ouilt in Gothic style. 

In Belgium the Church of Notre Dame* at Antwerp, 
built in tnis style about 1360, is remarkable in having 
three aisles on each side of the nave, making ito 
breadth equal to half its entire length; St. Croix, 
St. Martin, and St. Jacques at I^4ge* St. Bavon at 
Ghent* and Notre Dame at Bruges are good examples 
of the period, a notable feature of the Belg. churches 
being the richly decorated rood screens. The town 
halls of Brussels and Mons* and trade halls at Ghent 
and elsewhere show the style magnificently adapted 
to secular purpose.s. 

With the exception of the choir of the Cathedral of 
Utrecht and one or two minor churches* Holland has 
no ecclesiastical Gothic work of importance* and there 
are but few examples of the style in domestic or civic a. 

Spain, however* has several magnificent Gothic 
cathedrals. The cathedrals of Toledo* Leon* and 
Buttos* built in the Early Pointed style* are imposing 
in ^n and beautiful in detail* the first being sur- 
paam in size only by the cathedrals of Milan and 
Seville* while its general design is finer than that 
. of either. Seville Cathedral (oi later date), which has 
a very elaborate interior* and is the largest of mediisval 
eathedrals, was built on a site formerly occupied by 
and practically on the same plan as a great Moorish 
mosque. 

Meaaleeanoe Architecture. — With the revival of 
olaesieal literature and art in Italy in the XV. cent, 
there ewne the revival of Classical a., a style whioh had 
never altogether died out. In 1420 Brunellesohi was | 


entrusted with the task of completing the cathedral 
designed by Arnolfo del Cambio in Florence* and 
constructed a neat dome over it* while he afterwards 
built several onurohes and other buildings modelled 
on classical forms. There sprang up a school of 
architects in Florence (Alberti* the author of several 
books on a.* being the chief) who followed the lead 
of Brunellesohi* and constructed many great churches 
and palaces according to the classical ideas. These 
buildings are distinguished by a strong and massive 
appearance* the front of the stones on tne lower parts 
ot the walls being left rough* with deep channels at the 
joints. Milan adopted the classical ideas of Florence 
half a century later* and Venice was later still* de- 
veloping a characteristic elegance of design with 
evidences still of Byzantine influence. St. Mark’s 
Ijibrary and many of the palaces on the Grand Canal 
are built in this style. The classical movement did not 
begin to make headway in Rome till the beginning of 
the XVL cent., when Bramante commenced the build- 
ing of St Peter^s for Pope Julius II. in the classical 
style, but on his death, about six years later, the work 
was handed over to several successive architects, and 
little progress was made until it was confided to 
Michael Angelo. He died before the completion 
of the building* but it was finished according to his 
designs and models. St. Peter’s is the largest church 
in the world, being almost 600 ft. in length, while the 
dome, 140 ft. in diameter* rises to a height of 430 ft. 
The interior, however, is lacking in imposing effect* 
as there is nothing to give it the proper scale. 

Towards the end of the XV. cent, the a. of the 
Renaissance began to affect France, a style developing 
in which classical details were applied to gener^ 
designs in the Gothic style; the Ch&teau of Blois 
(built about 1625), with its famous external stair- 
case, is an example — the buttresses being replaced 
by pilasters and panels* the windows, ohimnej^, and 
simuar parts of Gothic shape but with Renaissance 
detail. A later stage of the style is shown in the 
Louvre and the TuHeries in Paris ; and, since the 
building of the Louvre progressed slowly through 
several cents., the changes in and gradual development 
of the style are excellently shown. The Luxembourg 
Palace* with rough stone facade like the Venetian 

S alaoes* the Hotel dos Invalides* with a fine central 
orae, and the Panth6on, formerly the Church of St. 
Genevidve, simply designed and with a dome modelled 
on that of St. Peter’s at Rome, all three in Paris* are 
imposing examples of this Fr. style. 

In England, as in France, the introduction of 
classical forms of a. was a very gradual process. 
Gothic a. had developed into a florid style usually 
termed Tudor* with fiat* wide arches, elaoorate and 
interlaoing vaulted ceilings, and in domestic buildings* 
characteristic rectangular or polygonal low windows, 
>nal towers at the entrances and elsewhere* 

3 ornamented doorways* while the long gallery 
y on an upper floor was a distinctive feature. 
Classical details began to be added. Haddon Hall, 
for instance, built in the Tudor style, has classical 
detail of a modified type in its later parts, and at 
Hampton Court and elsewhere, as well as in many 
tombs* entrance gateways* and similar smaller pieces 
of a.* classical details are incorporated. Hatfield 
House* Holland House* and Heriot’s Hospital 
(Edinburgh) are well-known examples of the style of 
this period. In Wollaton Hall (built about 1690) the 
classical orders were freely used* along with other 
classical details, for the decoration. Inigo Jones 
(1672-1652), who had studied a. in Italy* built many 
noble edifices on classical models. His finest work 
was the designing of a great palace for Charles I. 
in Whitehall* the imposing Banqueting - Hall being* 
however, the only part actually buut. Sir Christopher 
Wren (1632-1723) was more fortunate in his oppor- 
tunities* for* soon after he had made a name as an 
architect* the Great Fire of London opened a wide 
field for him. He designed over fifty churches, the 
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Bov«l Exehanget Olielieft »ad Greonwicli Ho^mtali, 
and numerotw other great buildings, and rebuilt St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on the lines of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
The suooessors of Wren — Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh (the 
desi^r of Blenheim Palaoe), and othera— built many 
works of note in the same olassioal spirit, and later in 
the XVIII. oent. Somerset House (bmlt by Sir William 
Chambers), the Mansion House, and the Bank of 
Simland ezempl^ the imposing effeots of the style. 

w Spain the Classioal style was grafted on to the 
Late Gothic a., and is distinguished by the plainness 
of the walls of buildings, decorative features being 
reserved for entrances and windows, while the upper 
storey is often adorned by an open arcade, ^e 
cathedral of Valladolid and the portal of the cathedral 
of Bialaga are among tiie best examples of Span. 
Renaissance a. as applied to churches, those of this 
period being often notable for their magnificent iron 
iprilles to the chapels. Civil buildings were greatly 
influenced bv the Moorish style, one of the earliest 
being the palaoe adjoining the Alhambra at Granada, 
while the enormous palace of the Esoorial at Madrid 
is of Renaissance design. 

Muhammadan Arohiteoture. — ^The first places of 
worship of the Muhammadans were not of definite 
design, any suitable building being employed for the 
purpose, but gradually a distinctive st^le was built 
up of Egyptian, Roman, and Byiuintme elements, 
difiering in detail in the different Muhammadan 
countries, mosques being constructed so that the 
worshippers faced towards Mecca, the birthplace of 
the Prophet, the general form being fiat-roofed, 
arcaded cloisters enmosing a square courtyard. The 
earliest appearance of the pointed arch is in the 
Mosque of Tulun in Cairo (built in 879), and it is a 
characteristic of the style, except in the Barbary States 
and Spain, where the horseshoe arch is more popular. 
Slender minarets, generally octagonal and of various 
designs, for the purpose of calling the faithful to 
prayer, were at an early period added to the mosques. 
The Alhambra at Granada (begun in 1248), a great 
palace and citadel, is the finest building in this style, 
the Alcazar at Seville and the mosque at Cordova 
being in a more dilapidated or much altered condition. 
On the capture of Constantinople by the Turks the 
Church of St Sophia was converted into a mosque, 
and it has since served as a model, with the addition 
of aotuid Muhammadan details, for Muhammadan 
mosques. 

Indian Arohltaoture. — Architectural history begins 
with introduction of stone in 250 b.o, in place of wood, 
in reign of Buddhist emperor, Asoka. Six styles — 

L Buddhist (India and Ceylon) ; principal objects — 
(a) stambhas or IdU, pillars beax^ inscriptions on 
shafts ; (b) Mpa$ or fqpes, relic -shrines, most important 
groups — Bhilsa and Amaravati Stfipas; (c) rails 
surrounding topes, etc. ; most interesting at Bharaut ; 
(d) chaityas or assembly halls, corresponding to 
Christian church in use, plan, position of altar, aisles, 
etc. ; extant examples all rock -cut, chiefly in Bombay 
Presidency ; (e) vimras or monasteries, principal ones 
at Ellura, Ajanta, Nasik. 

IL Dbavidiah (S. India) ; best period, XV. to 
XVIII. cent. A.D. Temples consist of four parts : (o) 
principal part» vimdna, square in plan, surmounted by 
pyramidal roof of one or more storeys, and containing 
cell in which image of god is plaiced; (6) porches, 
mantapamst covering and preceding door leading to 
cell; (e) gate-pyramids, gopurams, principal features 
in quadnmgular enclosures surroundmg more notable 
temples; (d) pillared halls or chdwadU, Famous 
tenmlM : Tanjore, Conjivaram, Rameswar, Madura. 

LlL Cbalttxtah (Deccan and M^rc) ; arose from 
Dravidian, but became distinot c. X 0 cent. a.d. ; plan 
generally Dravidian, but comers more prominent and 
pillars markedly different ; favourite arrangement was 
gronping of tl^ shrines ronnd central mandap or 
nan ; best specimen at Ittagi (Haidarabad). 

IV. Jauta aichitectors^ like religion, closely re- 


sembles Buddhist; Orissa rock-cut oaves date from II. 
cent. B.O. ; characteristic structural feature of stylo 
is twelve-pillared dome; temples generally grouped 
together in ’cities’ on summits of bills. Famous 
‘ cities of temples * are Satnmjaya, Gimir, Mt. Abu. 

V. Indo-Abtav (N. India), most interesting and 
complete Hindu style ; chief features cuTTninear 
outlme of pyramid on polygonal base; no storeys; 
no pillars. Best examples : Orissa group of temples^ 
particularly Bhuvaneswar and Jagannath. 

VL Indian Sabacbnic, intrc^uced by Muham 
modans and possessing characteristic Saracenic 
features ; about fifteen styles, divisible into two 
periods : (a) 1000 to 1500 a.d. ; Pathan and other 
styles moulded by strong Hindu and Jain influences ; 
(6) 1500 to 1750 A.D. ; brilliant Mughal stylo which 
created Taj Mahal and Moti Masjid (Agra), Akbar's 
Tomb (Sikandra), Mosque and Palaces (Delhi). 

Fergusson, Indian Architecture^ 2 vols. 

Modern Arohlteoture.— During the XIX. cent. 
England has passed through several periods of revivals 
of different styles of a. At the beginning of the cent, 
there was a revival in classical a., the Church of St. 
Pancras and Univ. College in London, the old Parlia- 
ment House in Dublin (now the Bank of Ireland), and 
the Art Galleries and Royal High School in Eklin- 
burgh being good examples of the period, modelled 
upon Gk. prototypes. St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
was somewhat later in date, and marks the culmination 
of the revival. Gothic a. had also a number of eager 
advocates, more especially Sir Gilbert Scott and G. E. 
Street, and when Ruskin threw his influence on its side 
it became adopted as the general style for church 
a. as well as for some great secular buildings, notably 
the Houses of Parliament (designed by Sir Charles 
Barry) and the New Law Courts (by Street). In the 
latter part of the cent, the Renaissance style was 
generally adopted for civil and domestic a., particu- 
larly in the modified form known as the Queen Anne 
styie (e.g. Chelsea Town Hall). 

In France the Renaissance style is the most popular 
fashion of a., the new Sor bonne and the J^cole de 
Mddccine being imposing edifices designed according 
to its principles, in Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Austria the tendency has been to follow pure classical 
examples, the Law Courts at Brussels oeing a very 
rema^able oxamplo of modem genius applied to the 
classical style, while in Germany there is also a tendency 
towards Renaissance a. Mention must also be made 
of an important revival of Byzantine a. at the beginning 
of the XX. cent, in England, the R.C. Cathedral of 
Westminster being an imposing structure in this 
style. In America there mts been a development 
of tower-like buildings, or ' sky-scrapers,’ composed 
of a great number of storeys to which access is gained 
by lifts, due at first to the restricted space of the 
business quarter of New York, but now characteristic 
of all the ^at American cities, and latterly con- 
structed of nrameworks of steel, on which the building 
really depends, with an outer shell of masonry. 

History of Architecture, Ferfl^i^n; Qothic Archi- 
tecture, Pugin ; History of Arehiteetiwre, Sturms ; En- 
of Architecture, Gwilt; Byzantine and 
Architecture, Jackson (1913). 

See also Afsb, Aqubduot, Aboh, Basilioa, Baths, 
Bridobs, Cbyft, Domb, Mosqub, Pyramid, Tbmplb, 
and similar articles. 

ARCHITRAVE, architectural term for part of 
entablature (in the five Orders) which rests on columns 
below th e frie ze. 

ARCHIVES (Gr. archeion, state depository), place 
where MS. records are kept. Sn^ national de- 
pository is known as Record Office (Chancery 
Lane, London); those of France, Germany, and 
other countries are called National or State A. ; local 
Record Offices were set up in some Eng. counties 
in early XVIIL cent. ; Inland and Scotland have 
separate a. ; Germany has no imperial a., but there 
are state a. in nearly every province, state, and town, 
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and central Oeheimes Siaaisarehiv^ Berlin, Royal 
Hausarchiv, Charlottenbnrg. France, besides A. 
NaiionaUs and A. dts MiniaUree, has 87 depart- 
mental a. Italian depositories are the Vatican, and 
18 state a. Spain’s a. are at Madrid, Barcelona, and 
Simancas ; those of Holland and Belgium at capitals of 
those countries. 

ARCHON, the chief Athenian magistrate after 
the abolition of the monarchy following the death of 
King Oodrus (c. 1068 b.o.). The latter’s s., Medon, 
was the first a., and the oflSco was at first for life. 
At a later period it was limited to ton years, and 
though first confined to the descendants of Codrus, 
it WM afterwards open to the nobles, and finally to 
all oitizons. In 683 b.c. the office was limited to a 
year only. During the VII. cent., besides the first, 
or king’s a., there was a second who had control of 
the religious affairs, a third who was the commander- 
in-chief, besides six judges, or * keepers of the law,’ 
thus raising the number of a’s to nine. 

ARCHPRIEST, official in Christian Church now 
replaced by rural dean. 

ARCHTTA8 OP TARENTUM (fl. 347 B.c. ), Gk. 
philosopher and mathematician ; intimate friend of 
Plato ; invented a primitive flying-machine ; and 
was the first to apply geometrical ideas to mechanics. 

ARC18-SUR-AUBE (48® 32' N., 4® 7' E,), town, 
on Aube, France ; birthplace of Danton ; Napoleon 
was defeated here by the allied forces under Sohwarzen 
berg, March 1S14. 

ARGOLA (46® 20' N., 11® 17' E.), village, Italy; 
Austrians defeated by Napoleon, 1796. 

AHC08 DE LA FRONTERA (36® 46' N., 5® 46' W., 
town, Spain. Pop. 14,000. 

ARGOT (12® 63' N., 79® 20' E.), town. India ; taken 
^ Clive, 1761; by French, 1768; British, 1760; 
Haidar Ali, 1781 ; ceded to Britain, 1801. Pop. c. 
11 , 000 . 

ARGOT, NORTH (13° 26' N., 79® 29' E.), district, 
India ; area, 7386 sq. miles. Pop. 2,200,000. — South 
A. (12® 3' N., 79^ 11' E.), cHstrict, India. Pop. 
2,360,000. 

ARCTIC (66® 30' N.), N. Polar regions. — Arctic 
Circle and Arctic Ocean, sec Polar Rsgions. 

ARGTINUS OF MILETUS (fl. 744 B.O.), Gk. 
epic poet ; continued the Trojan story from the 
close of the Iliad. (Lang’s Homer and the E'piCy 
1893.) 

ARGTURUS (a Bodt>\s), most brilliant star in N. 
hemisphere, almost in line with tail of Great Bear. 

ARCUEIL (48® 45' N., 2® 21' E.), town, Seine, 
France. Pop. 8600. 

ARGULF (VII. cent.), Gallican ecclesiastic who 
visited Britain (Bede’s History). 

ARDAHAN (41® 8' N., 42® 47' E.).— (1) Town, 
Armenia, Asiatic Turkey. (2) Fortress, Transcaucasia, 
Russia. 

ARDALAN (35® 40' N., 46® 40' E.), province, 
Persia, forming E. part of Kurdistan. 

ARDASHIR, the recognised transliteration of 
Artaxerxes (g.v,), a Persian royal name; Armenian 
form of name is Artaxias. Three kings of Aches menian 
dynasty bore the name ; also throe kings of dynasty 
of Sassanides; Ardashir I. (d. 241 a.d.), founded 
Sassanian empire. 

AHDEA (41® 36' N., 12® 36' E.), old Latian town, 
Italy ; now a village surrounded by marshes ; ancient 
remains. 

ARDEBIL (38® 14' N., 48® 21' E)., town, Persia. 
Pop. c. 10,000. 

ARDfiCHE (44® 37' N., 4® 20' E.), department. 
Central France, W. of Rh6ne ; rugged and mountain- 
one ; occupied by Ovennes ; watered by river A. ; 
oliveA vines, mulberries, silk ; iron mines. Pop. 
(1911) 832,000. 

ARBEE (63® 61' N., 6® 32' W.), town. County Louth, 
Ireland. 

ABBBN, FOREST OF (c. 52® 16' N., 1® 50' W.), 
one of the largest of ancient British forests, said to 


have extended from Avon to Trent; now wooded 
district, N. Warwickshire. 

ARDENITE, yellowish silicate of vanadium. 

ARDENNES (60® 6' N.. 6® 30' E.), hiUy district, 
France and Belgium ; formed one forest in Rom. times ; 
large part still forested ; horses raised. 

ARDENNES (49® 33' N., 4® 30' E.), department, 
France ; hilly, forest country ; crossed by A. canal, 
connecting Meuse and Aisne ; woollens, iron and 
copper works ; cereals, fruit, potatoes ; contains 
Sedan; area, 2027 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 319,000. 

ARDGLA88 (64® 16' N., 6® 37' W.), town. County 
Down, Ireland. 

ARDITI, LUIGI (1822-1903), Ital. composer; 
known for his vocal waltz, 11 Bacio, and his operas. La 
Spin and / Briganti. 

ARDMORE (34® 11' N., 97® 8' W.), town, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Pop. 9000. 

ARDNAMUHCHAN POINT (66® 44' N., 6® 14' 
W.), headland, coast of Argyll, Scotland ; most westerly 
point of mainland ; scene of many wrecks. 

ARDOCH.--(l) (67® 24' N., 6® 36' W.) town, 
Rosa-shire, Scotland. (2) (66® 3' N., 4® 32' W.) town, 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland. (3) (66® 17' N., 3® 62' 
W.) village and old Rom. camp, Perthshire, Scotland. 

ARDRE8 (60® 60' N., 1® 68' E.), town, Pas de Calais, 
France ; near A., in 1620, Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
met at the famous Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

ARDR088AN (66® 39' N., 4® 49' W.), port, Ayr- 
shire; good harbour ; service to Ireland ; shipbuild- 
ing. Pop. (1911)6760. 

ARE, see Wiiohts and Mbasure3. 

AREGA, see Bstbl Nut. 

AREGIBO (18® 31' N., 66® 47' W.), port, Porto 
Rico. Pop. 8000. 

AREMBERG, or Abenbbro, formerly Btrg, a 
duchy situated l^twoen Juliers and Cologne, now in- 
cluded in Prussian administrative district of Coblenz. 

ARENA (Lat. * sand ’), originally the central space 
in an amphitheatre, so named from its being strewn 
with sand ; now us^ for any place of public contest. 

ARENACEOUS, applied to rocks made up of sand 
particles, as argiUaceous to those made up of clay. 

ARENARIA, see Caryophyllacba. 

ARENDAL (68® 30' N., 8® 42' E.), port, Norway. 
Pop. (1910) 10,300. 

ABENDS, LEOPOLD (1817-82), Russ, author of 
poems and oritioism, and of new system of shorthand, 
first set forth 1860. 

ARENIG GROUP, lowest formation of Ordovician 
rocks in Britain, consists of dark slates (quarried in 
Wales), shales, grit, and limestones. 

ARENSKIJ, ANTON STEPANOVICH (1861- 
1906), Russian composer, director of imperial choir, 
St. Petersburg ; wrote operas and miscellaneous music. 

ABEOI, a secret society which flourished in the 
South Pacific Islands and was chiefly concerned with 
the worship of the reproductive powers of nature. 
Its ceremonies included obscene dances, and were 
attended with much debauchery. 

AREOPAGUS (c. 37® 68' N., 23® 44' E.), hill, 
Athens; about 360 ft. high; often called Hill of 
Mars (mentioned in Acta) ; gave name to oldest 
Athenian court, which met in open air and was com- 
posed of former chief-magistrates of Athens. Its 
tunotions were modified by Solon’s reforms in con- 
stitution, 594 B.o. ; and its influence was decreased 
when Cleisthenes established his democratic constitu- 
tion. In later times most of its funotions were trans- 
ferred to other bodies ; existed in Roman times. 

AREQUIPA (16® 22' S., 72® 12' W.), department, 
Peru. Area, 22,000 sq. miles. Pop. 172,000. 

AREQUIPA (16® 20' S., 71® 35' W.), cathedral 
town, Peru; univ. Pop. 40,000. 

ARES (classical m^h.), the god of war, who 
revelled in slaughter, and was hated by all the deities 
of Olympus, save Aphrodite alone. He was wounded 
by Diomedas at tne siege of Troy; known to the 
Romans tinder the name of Mara. 
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ARETiEUS (I. -II. cent. A.D.), Gk. physician, of 
Cappadocia ; practised in Borne ; author of admir> 
able medical treatises in Ionic Greek. 

ARETHAS (X. cent.), Byzantine theologian ; wrote 
commentary on Apocalypse. 

ARETHU8A (classical myth.), a nymph of 
Attemis, by whom she was changed into a fountain 
to enable her to escape the pursuit of the river-god 
^pheus. The famous fountain bearing her name is 
in the island of Ortygia, near Syracuse. 

ARETINIAN SYLLABLES, used in musical 
notation of Guido d’Arezzo (XI. cent.), who is sup- 
posed to have adopted them (uf, re, mi, fa, Bol, la), 
from initial syllables of hemistichs of hymn to St. 
John Baptist. 

ARETINO, PIETRO (1492-1566), Ital. author; 
writer of comedies, sonnets, and dialogues, many of 
which were satirical, and all licentious. He called 
himself the ‘ Scourge of Princes,’ and succeeded in 
wringing money out of the nobility and other eminent 
people, who went in fear of his satire. 

AREZZO (43® 28' N., 11® 62' E.).— (1) cathedral 
town, Italy ; birth j^lace of Petrarch, Guido, Vasari ; 
interesting buildings and artistic remains. Pop., 
commune (1911), 47,500. (2) province, Italy; area, 

1273 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 284,600. 

ARGALI {Ovia ammon), large wild sheep of Siberian 
mountains. 

ARGALL, SIR SAMUEL (c. 1680-1626), Eng. 
administrator of Virginia (1617-19); defeated Indians, 
1612; French, in Nova Scotia, 1013; and assisted in 
attack on Cadiz, 1625-26. 

ARGAND, AIME (1765-1803), Swiss physician; 
invented lamn-burner, called after him by Qiiinquet, 
in which wick rises, forming hollow circle ; effect, 
increase of light and heat. 

ARGAO (9® 66' N., 12,3® 35' E.), town, Panay, 
Philippines ; cacao. Pop. 35,500. 

ARGAUM (21® 10' N., 70® 57' E.). village. Central 
Provinces, India. Here Wellesley defeated the 
Mahrattas, 1803. 

ARGELANDER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
AUGUST (1799-1875), Ger. astronomer; pupil of 
Bessel ; successively director of Abo, Helsingfors, 
and Bonn observatories ; his great work is on observa- 
tion of position of more than 300,000 stars. 

ARGENS, JEAN BAPTISTE DE BOYER, 
MARQUIS D’ (1704-71), Fr. man of letters; wrote 
Letires Juives. 

ARGENSOLA, LUPERCIO LEONARDO DE 

(1559-1613), Span, dramatist and poet; wrote three 
plays, which are mentioned in Don Quixote, but is 
chiefly remembered by his sonnets and other poems. His 
bro., Bartoloxn4 Leonardo (1662-1631), was known 
as an historian and poet, and wrote Gonquista de las 
JsUu Molucas, and otner works in prose and verse, 

ARGENSON, D’, name of a Fr. family, some 
members of which were intimately connected with 
national affairs from the time of Louis VIII. down 
to the latter half of the XIX. cent. (1) Ren^ de 
Voyer, Seigneur d’ A. (1596-1 651), enjoyed the favour 
of Cardinal Richelieu, to whom ho owed various State 
appointments, and was made Ambassador to Venice 
by Mazarin. (2) Marc Ren4 de Voyer, Marquia d* A. 
(1662-1721), was Chief of Police in Paris (1697-1718), 
Pres, of the Council of Finance (1718-20), during 
which time he became implicated in the disastrous 
financial schemes of John Law, which brought about 
his downfall. (3) Ren4 Louis Voyer, Marquis d'A. 
(1694-1767), s. of the preceding, Sec. for Foreign 
Affairs (1744-47), author of Considhations sur le 
Oouvernement de France (1764), but is chiefly remem- 
bered b^ his Mimoires, which are full of valuable 
information regarding the period in which he lived. 
(4) Maro Pierre ds Voyer, Count d*A. (1696-1764), 
bro. of last-named ; War Minister (1742-67) ; was 
the friend of Diderot and Voltaire; incun^ the 
dislike of Madame de Pompadour, through whom he 
was exiled, but was permitted to return to Paris after 


her death. (5) Maro Reii4 de Vosrer, Idarquis d’A. 
(1771-1842), who was some time aide-de-camp to 
Lafayette during the Revolution, but was later wrong- 
fully denounced as a royalist conspirator. 

ARGENT AN (48® 44' N., 0® 1' W.), town, on Orne, 
France ; castle and church dating from XV, cent. 
Pop. 6290. 

ARGENTATE, chemical compound with silver as 
metallic radioaL 

ARGENTEUIL (48® 56' N., 2® 14' K.), town, on 
Seine, France. Pop. 17,300. 

ARGENTIERE, col D’ (44® 50' N., 6® 31' E.), 
mountain pass (6545 ft.) in Alps used from Roman 
times ; Napoleon made carriage-road over it. 

ARGENTINE (39® 6' N., 94° 40' W.), town, Kansas, 
U.8.A. Pop. 6000. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, Republioa Argen- 
tina (22® to 65® S., 54® to 73° W.), federal republic, 
S. America ; length, c. 2.300 miles ; width, c. 800 miles ; 
area, c. 1,100,0W sq. miles; bounded N. by Bolivia, 
N.E. by Paraguay, E. by Brazil, Uruguay, S. Atlantic, 
W. by Chile. Surface slopes gradunlly from foot- 
hills of Andes on W. towards E., and almost whole 
consists of great plains. Of flat ground, northern part 
is densely wooded, central pampas portion has great 
stretches of treeless pasture, and southern portion 
contains expanses of stony desort with patches of 
stunted thorn bush. Drainage of N. and centre is 
carried off by Parand (with tributfvries Pilcomayo, 
Vermojo, Salado) and Uruguay, which forms boundary 
with republic of Uruguay ; farther S. are rivers 
Colorado, Negro, Chubut, Chico, and Santa Cruz ; 
and in interior numerous streams end in marshes. 
Rainfall over great part of country is from 30 to 40 in., 
but diminishes in some places to 3 in. 

History. — Aborigines belonged to Ando- Peruvian, 
Pampean, and Brasilio - Guaranian races. History 
begins with coming of Spaniards to River Plate in 
XVI. cent. First explorer, Juan Diaz do Solis, was 
killed and devoured by natives, 1616. Cabot’s 
expedition in 1526-27, though more successful, had no 
permanent effect. Mendoza in 1535 founded first 
town at Buenos Aires, which was continually be- 
leaguered by Indians and abakkloned soon afterwards. 
Other explorers followed, but not until 1680 was 
permanent town built at Buenos Aires by Juan do 
Garay, who had already founded Santa F6 at junction 
of Parana and Paraguay. In 1620 River Plate country 
was divided into two provinces, marking beginning of 
A., which then included Buenos Aires, Santa F6, Entre 
Rios, Corrientes, Uruguay ; whole remained under 
Viceroyalty of Peru. Gov. of A. at this time was 
Saavedra, founder of Argentine prosper!^, and one 
of great heroes of Argentine history, fii 1776 A. 
became a vioeroyalty, and under Cevallos, first viceroy, 
trade was greatly expanded. During Fr. Revolntion- 
ary wars Great Britain, considering Spain’s consent 
to a financial subsidy of France an act of hostility, 
sent two expeditions against Buenos Aires, both of 
which were repulsed by Argentines unaided by mother 
country. This led to formation of patriotic party. 
Spain’s authority was set aside and independent 
government formed, May 26, 1810 ; struggle ensued ; 
mdependence formally declared, 1816. After several 
victories gained by San Martin (great national hero) 
over Span, troops, congress met at Buenos Aires, 
1822 ; independence recognised by U.S.A., 1823, 
Britain, 1826, Spain, 1842. New constitution was 
formed in 1863, which, with modifications inti;pduoed 
in 1866 and 1898, still exists. Since establishment 
of autonomy principal events have been war against 
Brazil, 1825-27 ; against Paraguay, 1866-70 ; various 
revolts and revolutions, after one of which, in 1890, 
there ooourred a great financial crisis. There have 
also been boundary dirautes with Brazil and Chile, 
settled respectively, 1896 and 1902. 

Government. — Republic consists of fourteen pro- 
vinces, ten territories, and one federal district (Buenos 
Aires city). Of former, four— Bdenos Aires, Santa F4> 
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Entre Rios, CorrientM— 416 along River Plate ; four — 
Rioja, Oatamaroa, San Juan, Mendosa — along Andes ; 
three->-Cordoba, San Luis, Santiago del Rstero— in 
centre ; three — Tuouman, Salta, Ju juy — in N. 
Territories are Formosa, Chaoo, Misiones, ]rampa, Rio 
Negro, Neuquen, CSiubut, Santa Cruz, Tiorra del 
Fuego. Constitution (1853) is based on U.S.A. Pres, 
is elected for six years by specially obosen representa- 
tives of provinces. National Congress comprises 
Senate (30 members) and House of Deputies (number 
of members varies according to population ; in 1910, 
120). Vice-Pres. acts as cnairman of Senate. 
Ministry consists of eight Seo’s of State. Each pro* 
vinoe has its own Legisbture and local self-government; 
territories are under federal governors. Chief towns 
are Buenos Aires (capital), Rosario, La Plata, Tucu- 
man. Buenos Aires and Ensenada are best harbours. 
Language is Spanish. Primary and secondary educa- 
tion are free ; former obligatory for children from six 
to fourteen. Army is a National Militia ; service 
compulsory. There is a small navy. Roman 
Catholicism is state religion. 

Communications. — There is coast line of about 
2700 miles ; Parana and Uruguay aro navigable for 
many hundred miles. Railway mileage in 1911 was 
over 25,000 miles, and is being further developed. 
Trans- Andine railway (opened 1910) connects A. with 
Chile. Road communication is difficult owing to 
lack of road metal 

Resouroes and Production. — In N. are forests 
of hardwood, invaluable or railway sleepers, and 
quebracho, used in tanning ; here are produced 
tobacco, jute, ramie, sugar, castor oil, fruits. In 
Andes regions are magnificent pine forests. In 
extreme S. seal-hunting and ioe-collecting are carried 
on. There are many fibre-producing plants. Most 
economic minerals occur, but await development; 
coal is deficient. Agriculture and pasture are chief 
sources of wealth. Large numbers of sheep and 
cattle are raised ; dairying; important. A. is second 
wool-producing country m world. Horses, mules, 
asses, goats, and pigs also raised in large numbers. 
Chief crops are wheat, linseed, oats, barley, bird seed, 
rye, maize ; sugar-cane and vines also cultivated. 
Imports include cottons, linens, coal, machinery, iron, 
beer, silk, cement, motor-cars, hardware, fooa-stufis, 
a^oultural implements, etc. ; exports animals, wool, 
hides, frozen meat, butter, sugar, wheat, maize, etc. 
About one-third of import and one-sixth of export 
trade is with Great Britain. Pop. ( 1911) was estimated 
at 7«172,000; immigrants are ohiefly Spaniards and 
Italians; also French, British, and other nationalities. 

Handbook of Argentine Republic (Washington, 1903) ; 
Argentine Tear Book; W. A. Hirst, Argentina \ 
W. H. Koebel, Argentina, Poet and Present (1910). 

ARGENTITE (silver glaroe), Ag^S, gre^ lustrous 
silver ore occurring in mineral veins mined m Mexico, 
occasionally cr 3 r 8 tallised in cubes or octahedra. 

ARGEMTON (46® 35' N., T 30' E.), town, on 
Grense, France. Pop. 6300. 

ARGHOUL, Egyptian wind instrument, consisting 
of two reed pipes of uneoual length, the smaller of 
which is pierceci with six holes ; it is of great antiquity, 
and is stUl used. 

ARGILLACEOUS, see Abxnaoxous. 

ARGO (classical myth.), see Akqonauts. 

ARGO (Argo Navia), largest southern constellation ; 
subdivided into four smaller mups ; Maine (mast), Vela 
(sails)^ Puppie (stem), ana Carina (keel) ; contains 
Canopus, bright^ star in the sky except Sirius. 

ARGOL, Tabtab, deposit which forms on fermenta- 
tion of wine. 

AROOLI8 (37® 35' N., 23* 5' E. ), nomarohy, Greece. 

ARGON (Am> 39*9), colourless, odourless, chemi- 
Oftlly inactive, gaseous element, constituent (c. 0*8 %)of 
atmospheric air; B.P. - 186®1, M.P. - 189®‘6. C^r- 
aoteristio spectrum * ohan^g from red to a rich steel 
blue ’ (Crakes). The faoC already observed by 
CavendiM in 1785, that the density of nitrogen ob- 


tained from the atmosphere is about ( % greater than 
that of nitrogen prepared from its compounds, led to 
the discovery of a., in 1894, by Lord Rayleigh and 
Sir William Ramsav. It is isolated from the air by 
passing it over red-not copper to remove the oxy^n, 
and over magnesium to Dind the nitrogen; it has 
also been prepared by eleotro-ohemical methods. 
The elements krypton, neon, and xenon were after- 
wards discovered by fomsay occurring in small pro- 
portions with a. 

ARGONAUT A, a gmus of Cephalopoda (^.t;.). 

ARGONAUTS (classical m3rth.), a oand of heroes 
who sailed with Jason, in the ship Argo, to Colchis, 
to recover the Oolden Fleece, which was yarded by a 
sleepless dra^n. The venture proved successful, 
through the aid of the king’s dau. Medea, who became 
the wue of Jason. 

ARGONNE (49® 8' N., 5® E.), hilly district. Franco, 
between Meuse and Aisne ; forested. 

ARGOS (37® 37' N., 22® 48' E.), town, E. Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece ; aoropolis, ancient theatre. A. in 
ancient times was predominant Hellenic state in 
Greece, power extending over most of Peloponnesus 
in VIII. cent. b.o. under ruler Phidon ; a Doric city, 
famed for cult of Hera, whose temple, Heraion, stood 
on hill between A. and Mycenas. In the long struggle 
between A. and Sparta, the latter ultimately attained 
ascendancy, c. 500 b.o. After various wars and 
alliances A. joined Achaean League, 229 b.o., to which 
it adhered until Roman conquest, 146 b.o. ; prospered 
under Romans ; hsld by Franks for time in XIII. cent. ; 
burnt by Turks, 1825; modern town is straggling 
place, chiefly agricultural Pop. c. 10,000. 

ARGOSTOLI (38® 10' N., 20® 30' E.), port, Cepha- 
lonia, Greece. Pop. 9200. 

ARGOSY, poetic name for a ship carrying a rich 
cargo, derived originally from vessels sailing from the 
Adnatio port of Ragusa (sometimes spelled Argosa). 

ARGOT, see Slano. 

ABGUELLES, AUGUSTINO (1778-1844), Span, 
patriot and statesman ; on account of his liberal views 
was imprisoned (1814-20); exiled (1823-32); sub- 
sequently Pres, of Chamber of Deputies. 

ARGUIN (20® 16' N., 17® 45' W.), island. Ft. W. 
Africa. 

ARGUS (classical myth.). — (1) S. of Inaohus; 
had one hundred eyes ; guardian of lo ; slain by 
Hermes (Mercury). His eyes were afterwards trans- 
ferred by Hera (Juno) to the tail of the peacock, a 
bird which was sacred to her. (2) The builder of 
the ship Argo. (3) A dog belonging to Odysseus, 
which knew its master after an absence of twenty yean. 

ARGYLL, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM OF, 
honours borne by the Campbells of. Loch Awe, Lord 
Colin C. being cr. Ist earl (1457) ; 2nd earl was killed 
at Flodden ; 4th earl (d. 1558) was distinguished as 
being amongst the earliest of t^ Scot, peers to adopt 
principles of the Reformation; 5th earl (1530-73) 
was a Lord of the Congregation, notorious as being 
implicated in the Damley murder, and became Chan- 
cellor under Regent Morton. Archibald C., 8th ear] 
(1598-1661), was or. marquis in 1641 ; noted for his 
seriousness of character and religious zeal, and though 
attached to Charles I. took the side of the Covenanters, 
raised an army, and was defeated by Montrose (g.v.) in 
1644. He was opposed to the execution of Charles I., 
supported the cause of Charles 11., but subseouently 
maae his submission to Cromwell, for which Ls was 
called to account at the Restoration, condemned, and 
beheaded at the cross of Edinburgh. This marquis 
is dealt with in Scott’s Legend of Monirose. The 9th 
earl (1629-85) was executed for participation in 
Monmouth rebellion; 10th earl (1651-1703), or. 
duke (1701), aotively promoted Revolution (1688), and 
was notorious for his association with massacre of 
Glencoe. John, 2nd duke (1678-1743), or. Baron 
Chatham and Earl of Greenwich (1705) for distin- 
guished services under Marlborough, led Royalist 
troops against Jacobites at Sherifimuic (1715), and 
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WM er. lhxk» of Greenwich (1718) ; dealt with in 
8oott*f HwH of Midlothian, George, 8th duke (1823- 
1900)» was Lord Priry Seal (1852), Fostxnaster-Genaral 
(1855), and Indian (1868) ; also noted as author 
of Poems (1894), Primeval Man, The Unity of Nature, 
etc. Hii a John (1846- ), 9th duke, m. (1871) 

Princess Louise ; was Gov.-General of Caxiada (1878- 
83) ; author of Canadian Pictures, Memories of Canada 
and Scotland, Life of Queen Victoria, etc. 

ARGYLLSHIRE (56* 20' N., 5* 30' W.), county, 
W. Scotland ; besides irregularly s^ped part of main- 
land, includes Mull, Islay, Jura, and many other 
islands ; surface mountainous ; highest peak, Ben 
Cruachan ; coast-line deeply indented by arms of sea 
— Loch Long, Loch Fyne, Loch Linnhe, etc. ; chief 
inland lake. Loch Awe ; capital, Inveraray ; largest 
towns, Campbeltown, Dunoon, Oban ; Grinan Canal 
(opened 1801) connects Ardrishaig with Crinan; 
fine moors and deer forests ; Hiefaland cattle bred, 
sheep largely raised ; quarrying, fishing, distilling. A. 
was held by independent princes ^ 1222, when 
became sheriffdom ; after struggles between rival 
neat families, Campbells became supreme and have 
held earldom (later dukedom) of Argyll since 1457; 
other important family, Macdonald of the Isles. Area, 
3110 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 70,900. 

ARGYRODITE (AggGeSf), black purpUsh mineral 
crystallising in cubic system, found in Freiberg 
(Saxony) and Bolivian silver mines. 

ARGTROKABTRO (40® 10' N., 20® 8' E.), town, 
Turkey. Pop. c. 11,000. 

ARGTRONETA, see Abachnida. 

ARGYROPULOS, XOANNES (c. 1416-86), Gk. 
humanist ; trans. Aristotle into Latin. 

ARIA (Ital,), an ornate melody sung by a single 
voice in grand omra, oratorio, etc. 

ARIADNE (classical myth.), dau. of Minos, king of 
Crete, who, when Theseus was confined in the labyrinth 
for the purpose of slaying the Minotaur, gave him 
a clue to its mazes. After escape Theseus married 
Ariadne, but eventually abandoned her in the isle of 
Naxos. 

ARIANO DI PUGLIA (41® 10' N., 16® 7' E.), town, 
Italy. Pop. 8400. 

ARIAS MONTANO, BENITO (1527-98), Span. 
Orientalist. 

ARIGA (18® 28' S., 70® 20' W.), town, Tacna, Chile; 
port for Bolivia. 

ARIGXA (41® 44' N., 12® 41' E.), ancient town, 
Italy ; modem, Ariccia. Pop. 3000. — Arioinl, ancient 
people of Aricia. 

ARI£GE (42® 56' N., 1® 25' E.), frontier department, 
France, extending up northern slope of Pyrenees ; 
forests ; iron, lead, copper, manganese ; cereals, 
fruit; area, 1892 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 198,700. 

ARIEL, satellite of Uranus. 

ARIES (the Bam), constellation marking first sign 
of Zodaic (^.v.), s 3 rmMised by The point whore 
the sun, passing through the intersection of the plane 
of the earth's equator and the ecliptic (the plane of its 
revolution rouna the sun), crosses from south to north 
of the equator formerly marked its entry into A., and 
was called the First point of Aries, or the Spring 
Equinox. It was used as the zero line of celestial 
measurements. The other point of intersection of 
these two planes, through which the sun crosses from 
north of the equator to south, is the AiUumnal Equinox. 
See Pbigbssxon. 

ARIKARA, N. Amer. Indians, now in N. Dakota. 

ARIMASPX, ancient Scythian poople; said to 
have been one-eyed ; waged war on griffins. 

ARIMATHJBA, town, Palestine, mentioned in 
Bible ; site now unknown. 

ARXBSXNUM (44® 5' N., 12® 30' E.), town, Italy ; 
modem Bimini (u.e.). 

ARINJE, species of parrots with cuneiform taiL 

ARIOBARZAIOSS, king of Cappadocia; sup- 
gwted Pompey, and afterwards favoured by Julius 


ARION (fl« 625 B.O.), celebrated lyric poet of 
Lesbos; went to Italy with Periander, of 

Corinth, where ha acquired great riches. When ho 
was returning to his own land, the sailors sought to 
murder him and possess themselves of his wealth. 
A. obtained permission to sing before his death, and 
the exquisite sound of his voice drew a number of 
dolphins around the ship. A. fiung himself into the 
sea, and one of them bore him to satety. 

ARIOSTO, LUDOVICO (1474-1533), Ital. ^t ; 
b. Regmo, in Lombardy ; studied law (which he 
dislikeo) for five years, but subsequently devoted 
himself to literary compositioxL Some of his early 
work in the comic vein attracted the attention of 
Cardinal d'Este, who took the young poet into his 
service, but rewarded him only with a beggarly 
pittance. Later he transferred his services to the 
cardinal's bro., the Duke of Ferrara, and became 
governor of Garfagnana for three years ; afterwards 
returned to Ferrara. A. is chiefly remembered for 
his immortal epic, Orlando Furioso, which he grafted 
on to an earlier attempt at epic-writing by Boiardo, 
entitled the Orlando innamorato. This great work, 
which deals with the wars of Charlemame with the 
Saracens, and more intimately with the loves of 
Buggero and Bradamante, was begun in 1503, first 

lb. in 1516, but was continually being corrected and 
improved up to the time of the poet's death, which 
was due to consumption. The best Eng. trans. is that 
by W. S. Bose (1823). A. was also t^ author of a 
number of comedies, satires, and lyrical pieces. 

ARIOVISTUS, Ger. chief, defeated by Julius 
Cassar, 58 B.a, near Belfort. 

ARISTA, bristle-like process on certain flies ; awn. 

ARISTAIUS (classic^ myth.), Gk. dei^, s. of 
Apollo and Cyrene ; m. Autonoe, dau. of Cadmus ; 
was f. of AotsBon ; famed for benevolence ; protector of 
the vine, olive, and bees, also of hunters and nerdsmen. 

ARISTAGORAS (d. 497 B.O.), tyrant of Miletus; 
revolted against Darius, 500 ; aided oy Athenians. 

ARISTANDER, soothsayer to Alexander the 
Great. 

ARISTARCHUS OF SAMOS (c. 250 B.O.), Gk. 
astronomer ; anticipated heliocentric theory of Coper- 
nicus. 

ARISTARCHUS OF S AMOTHRACE (fl. 150B.O.), 
Gk. grammarian ; founder of the Aristarchean school 
of p^ologists which flourished at Alexandria and 
jEteme ; famous for his editions of Sophocles, ^Eschylus, 
and other Gk. poets ; and more partioulai^ for his 
exhaustive labours in idding text of Homer of 
interpolations. 

ARISTEAS (c. 690 B.O.), Gk. poet; author of 
Arimaspeia. The accounts of his life are partly 
mythicu, but he is mentioned by Herodotus. 

ARISTIDES, THB Just (c. 530-468 b.o.), Athenian 
statesman ; strategus at Marathon ; chief archon 
(489) ; ostracised tor op^sing Themistocles* naval 
policy (o. 484) ; distinguisnod himself at Salamis and 
Platoea ; commander of fleet (477) ; as result of 
probity died poor. 

ARISTIDES (fl. II. cent, b.o.), Gk. author, who 
wrote a number of Milesian Tales, and is said to have 
been the pioneer of Gk. prose romance. 

ARISTIDES, writer of a valuable Christian 
apology which was read by its author to the Emperor 
Hadrian when he visited Athens. (Eng. trans. by 
W. 8. Walford, 1909.) 

ARISTIDES, £LIUS, Thbodobus (129-189), 
Gk. rhetorician. His rhetorical works were held 
in great regard by his contemporaries, and A. enjoyed 
the close friendslup of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

ARISTIPPUS (fl. 356 B.O.), Gk. philosopher; 
founded Cyrenaic school ; he re^rded the pursuit of 
pleasure as one of the principal means of happiness, 
to which external luxury was a necessary adjunct. 

ARXSTO of CHIOS (fl. 250 B.a), Stoic philosopher; 
a follower of Zeno; devoted especially to study of 
ethics. 
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AHISTO OP PCLLA (H. cent.), Jewish Christian 
writer ; author of a famoxis Dialogue ; referred to by 
Eusebius. 

ARI8TOBULUS (IV. cent. B.o.), Gk. historian, 
intimate companion of Alexander the Great ; wrote 
a history of his campaigns. 

AHISTOBULUS (II. cent. B.O.), Jewish Peripatetic 
philosopher ; wrote commentaries on writings of 
Moses, quoted by Eusebius and others. 

ARI8TOCHAGT, term used by Aristotle to mean 
* the rule of the best * ; hence, right government by a 
small privileged class. The term in modem English 
is used in reference to members of the peerage, a 
limited number of whom have hereditary seats in the 
House of Lords, and thus take part in the government 
of the country. The mediseval republics of Venice, 
Genoa, and other places in Italy may be cited as 
examples of government solely by the patrician class. 

ABISTODEMUS (731-724 B.o.), king of Messenia, 
whose history is intermingled with legend. 

ARI8TOGEITON, Athenian who joined with 
friend Harmodius (g.v.) in tyrannicide, 514 b.o. 

ARISTOLOCHIA, genus of shrubs, some species 
being tropical lianas. A. eUmatitis (birth-wort) 
occurs in England, A. sipho (Dutchman’s pipe), native 
U.S.A., cultivated in gardens as climber. 

ARISTOMENES OF ANDANIA (fl. 660 B.o.), half 
mythical hero of Second Messenian War ; held Eira 
against Spartans eleven years ; after its betrayal 
(c. 668 B.o.) A. went to lalysus in Rhodes, where his 
son-in-law was king. One tradition says he died there ; 
another represents him as slain in war by Spartans. 

ARISTONIGUS, Gk. grammarian, who lived at 
Rome during reigns of Augustus and his successor, and 
wrote a commentary on the text of Homer. 

ARISTOPHANES (456-376 B.O.), the greatest 
comic poet of Greece ; was an Athenian citizen ; s. of 
lus, a landowner, in .^gina. Upwards of fifty 
comedies are ascribed to A., but of these only eleven 
are extant : The Acharnians (426), The Knights (424), 
The Clouds (423), The Wasps (422), The Peace (421), 
7'he Birds (414), The Lysistrata (411), The Thesmo- 
phoriazusa (411), The Frogs (405), The Ecclesiazusas 
(393), and The Plutus (388). In politics the poet 
held conservative views and was strongly antagonistic 
to the democratic school of thinkers represented by 
Socrates and Euripides, His plays were often made 
the medium of his opinions, and through them he 
gave expression to his brilliant powers of wit, humour, 
and invective. His plays are further distinguished 
by originality of plot, cleverly planned situations, 
and graceful and vigorous dialogue, while it is held 
by some distinguished critics that the poet achieved 
his highest success in the exquisite lyrics which are 
interspersed through them. A. is ranked with 
Shakespeare and Moli^re as one of the great comic 
dramatists of the world, whose humour can never 
become stale, and whose interpretation of human 
nature, and the virtues and follies of mankind, is not 
for their own age alone, but for all time. 

Eng. trans. by W. J. Hickie, J. Hookham Frere, and 
B. B. Rogers ; Aristophanes, by GoUins. 

ARISTOPHANES OF BYZANTIUM (c. 257- 
185 B.a), Gk. critic and grammarian; became chief 
of Alexandrine Library ; edit. Hesiod, Plato’s 
Dialogues, and Aristotle’s Nature of Animals, 
ARISTOTLE (384-322 B.o.), one of the greatest 
thinkers of history; b. Stagira, Macedonia, whence 
known as the Stagirite. Losing both parents while 
still young, A. came to Athens, where he joined Plato’s 
school ; stayed in Athens twenty years ; on death of 
Plato, migrated to Atameus in Mysia, where he 
married Pytheas, the adopted dau. of Prince Hermias. 
In 342 A. became tutor to Alexander, afterwards the 
famous general. Returning, in 336 B.o., to Athens, 
he taught philosophy in the walks of the Lyceum 
(whence the name Peripatetics (q.v.) given to his 
followers) ; accused of impiety, he withdrew to Chalcis 
in Eubosa, where he died. 


The writings of A., which are almost wholly the 
MSS. of lectures posthumously edit, by pupils, deal 
with almost all the branches of knowledge known to 
his age, and give a sketch of a complete system of the 
sciences. These are classed as theoretical (lo^ic, 
metaphysics, and physics), practical (ethics, economics, 
politics), and productive (rhetoric and poetry). 

Logic is regarded by A. as not properly a branch of 
philosophy, but as a study of method. His logical 
treatises were called the Organon, or Instrument, by 
the Peripatetics. He first deals with the ten cate- 

f ories — Substance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Action, 
'assion. Where, )^on. Posture, Habit — a classifica- 
tion of the possible predicates of any subject ; the 
highest classes in which all our ideas may bo included. 
He then explains the combination of words into pro- 
ositions, with definition and division. The ‘ analytic 
ooks ’ treat of the syllogism, deduction, and proof. 
The syllogism {q.v.) is the deduction of one judgment 
from two others, a connection being found in the middle 
terra. Inference requires that those two premises 
should be already known, yet behind them lie the 
ultimate grounds of things, which cannot be proved by 
deduction, but are to bo reached by ‘ induction.’ This, 
taking an opposite course from deduction, starts from 
numerous sense experiences, and, apprehending the 
imiversal as a fact, leads to scientific knowledge. A 
lesser degree of certainty is reached in a ‘ dialectical ’ 
induction from expressed opinions. 

The metaphysics, or * first philosophy ’ of A. was 
so called by his followers from the position of these 
writings after ‘ the physics ’ (/xerA rh <pv(riKd). Meta- 
physics deals with being, as being; with the ultimate 
conditions of existence. What is the Real, or true 
Substance ? Plato’s doctrine that the ideal alone 
is real is defective, as not explaining the unceasing 
change of nature, or how ideas, held to be the essences 
of things, can exist apart from them. Yet a material- 
istic theory is equally untenable ; matter can have 
no existence apart from the form (eWoj, the entire 
sum of its properties). Reality is then the concrete 
individual thing, containing elements which may be 
distinguished in thought, but have no separate exist- 
ence. Hence the antithesis of matter (OXr;) and form 
(elSos). Though these arc the ultimate elements of being, 
yet all things, produced by art or nature, have four 
causes — Matter, Form, Efficient Cause, Final Cause. 
Matter is a mere capacity for existence {dijrapts) ; 
form, the essence of things, which with matter 
constitutes matter as we find it ; the efficient cause 
is that which raises the more capacity into actual 
existence, acting from within in plants and animals, 
or from without, as when an artist gives to his material 
the shape he has already in his mind ; the final cause 
is the purpose which effects this passage from capacity 
to actuality {ivipyeia). These four are reduced to 
two, matter and form — dOvapis and ivipyaa, an 
antithesis really the same as the first of tlKy and eI5oj, 
but dynamical and progressive instead of fixed and 
stationary. 

The theology completes the’^metaphysics. God is 
-he one perfect Being in which all possibility is at th 
tame time actuality ; the one self-existent essence, 
-he cause of everything that exists, since nothing can 
5xist without some precedent reality as moving 
iause. 

Physics is called by Aristotle * second philosophy,’ 
and considers existence so far as in motion ; actual, 
sensible reality. The universal conditions of all 
nature are space, time, motion (energy, entelechy, 
realisation of the potential). In nature is found a series 
of bodies extending from the inorganic up to man. 
Movement is produced bv the soul, the principle of life. 
In plants, tins is merely nutritive, in animals, also 
sentient, and in man rational ; the human soul has 
all three functions, and the division expresses stages 
in its development. Sense perception is the appre- 
hension of the forms of outward objects ; not (^y 
passive, but active, distinguishing qualities by moans 
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o! ono special sense, or leyeral in combination (common 
sense). In tliis common sense, the five special senses 
have their tmity, and lead to the development of im- 
agination and memory. Reason belongs to man alone, 
and has a practical fimotion in distinguishing things 
as agreeable or disameable. Unlike the nutritive 
and sentient parts of the soul, it is separable from 
the body, and immortal. 

A. *8 moral philosophy is included in the SihiM 
and Political which are to be taken as complementary 
works, dealing with the * philosophy of human affairs ’ 
from different standpoints. In the Ethica is discussed 
the formation of individual character, taking the 
individual not in isolation, but as a social and poutical 
being. The knowledge thus acquired, however, is mere 
theory ; it is through the State, operating through 
Law, that the best and happiest life is possible 
{Politica), 

Ethics investii^ates the supreme good at which the 
individual aims m all his actions. This is Happiness, 
which consists, not in bodily pleasure, ambition, or 
speculative study, but in an active life in conformity 
with reason. Such a life is possible through the 
attaining of virtue, for which is necessary a thorough 
and systematic training. Virtue is thus not consti- 
tuted by knowledge alone, as Socrates affirms ; it 
cannot be taught, but requires an antecedent practical 
training. Hence tho concern of politicians is to 
* othiso ’ tho citizens, to make them virtuous. A virtue 
is an excellence or perfection of any natural aptitude 
of tho soul, attained through practice ; a moral 
virtue is an excellence of that part of the rational 
soul which involves the regulation of capricious 
instincts and feelings within us. Taken together, 
tho moral virtues constitute character. Moral virtues 
are mediocrities, acquired by repeating tho same 
action many times ; in excess, or in defect, they lead 
to vices. Thus courage is intermediate between 
cowardice and rashness, temperance between insensi- 
bility and intemperance, liberality between avarice 
and prodigality. This is the Doctrine, of the Mean ; 
virtue not opposite from vice (Plato), but a mean 
between extremes. Virtue and vice, also, are voluntary 
and in our power. What of pleasure ? This is 
a concomitant of perfect activity ; itself good, and a 
necessary part of the best life. 

Tho production through the State of the virtuous 
life of the citizen, is discussed in tho Polxtica. The 
best State is, generally sneaking, of a moder^ size, 
and well placed towards land and sea, excludes from 
government aU engaged in trade and commerce, 
makes provision for religious worship and moral 
training, with law as the outward expression of the 
moral ideal. The best governments are, in order. 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, Constitutional Republic, 
Democracy, Oligarchy, Tyranny. The citizens are a 
small minority in the State ; relieved from laborious 
money-getting employments, ependinc their whole 
time in the pursuit 01 virtue, subjeotea from infanoy 
tp a severe and systematic training, admitting neither 
of luxury or self-indulgence. 

The productive sciences apply true reasoning 
from appropriate principles to the production of a 
desired practical result. All the arts are both rational 
and productive. 

In his Rhetoric A. handles the art of persuasion 
with that touch of the master-mind which gives 
finality to the subject ; while in his fragment of the 
Poetics^ dealing with the subject of tragedy, his pro- 
nouncements (e.g. on the * Unities ’) have largely 
influenced all later literary criticism. 

Zeller, A, and Earlier Feripatetica (1897) ; Butcher, 
A*a Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (1895); Taylor, 
AriatoiU (1912). 

ARISTOTLE'S LANTERN, see EoHUfODBBMATA. 

ARZ8TOXENU8 (IV. cent. B.a), Gk. philosopher 
and writer on music ; a pupil of Aristotle ; author of 
several hundred works, of which only three books 
of his Elements of Hemnony have been preserved. 


ARITHBffETZG, the science treating of numbers 
and calculations. Numhera are expressed by means 
of oertain si^na or symbols. These are, in the very 
great majority of oases, figures ; occasionally tho 
capital letters I, V, X, L, C, D, M are used. Calcula- 
tions are always made with figures. Tho basis of 
all oaloulation is the unit 1, ouo. A number is a 
unit, such as one penny^ or a collection of units of 
the same kind, as seven horaea, A number, such as 
four or fivot not attached to any particular things 
or units, is called an abstract nurnber. A number of 
particular units, such as four piga or /ive gttae, is 
called a concrete number. 

Figures, or digitat 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, represent 
respectively noughtj onct tivo, three^ four^ fivCy aix, 
aeveut eight, nine units. Each denotes one unit more 
than the preceding one. 

The letters used to denote numbers are : M, a 
thousand ; D, five hundred ; C, one hundred ; L, 
fifty ; X, ten ; V, five ; and I, one. Since we have 
only the figures 0, 1, 2, etc., to represent all numbers, 
it is necessary to give a place value to the digits — ^that 
is, to make the value of a digit depend upon position 
as well as upon the symbol. The method was known 
in Europe to some extent about the XII. cent., and 
it is fairly oertain that one of its avenues of approach 
was through the Moors. 

A figure in the first place (i.e. the right-hand place) 
of a number denotes so many units. The same 
figure in the second place denotes 10 times as many. 
Hence, figures in the second place are often callra 
tena. The same relation bolds for all successive 
places, the place value of any one place being 10 times 
that of the one immediately to the right of it. 

Each place has a place name, %vl\ich corresponds 
with its place value ; thus the digit 1 in the suooessive 
places from right to left denotes one unit, ten, one 
hundred, one thousand, ten thousand, one hundred 
thousand, one million, and so on up to one million 
million, which is called one billion, and to one million 
billion, called one trillion. In Prance and the United 
States a billion denotes a thousand million, a trillion 
a thousand billion, and so on. 

The number 10, which is so important in our system 
of numeration, is called the radix or the scale of notation. 
Other systems with different radices have been em- 
ployed, but no corresponding notation exists. 

For further information on systems of notation, see 
Numeral. 

(1) Addition and Subtraction. — Addition is the 
process of finding a single number equivalent to two or 
more numbers ; subtraction is the operation of finding 
how much larger or smaller one quantity is than another. 
Addition is denoted by the sign (plus), subtraction 
by -> (minus), the left-hand one of two quantities being 
taken first and the next added to, or subtracted from, it. 
Thus 12-5 means we are to take 5 from 12. 

Addition or subtraction usually involve rearran^- 
ment. Only quantities of the same Mnd can be add^ 
or subtracted. Thus, before we can perform the opera- 
tion, 2 shillings - 6 pence, we have first to rearrange the 
2 shillings as 1 shilling and 12 pence, when we can sub- 
tract the 6 from the 12, leaving 1 shilling and 6 pence. 

Subtraction may be performed in one of two ways, 
based on (i) What must M added to a mven number to 
make another 7 or (ii) By how muon must a given 
number be diminished so as to equal another 7 

(2) Multiplioatlon is a contracted form of addition, 
and is denoted by the si^ x* The result is known as 
the product. In multiplication it is better to deal with 
the left-hand digits first, as these are the most important. 
The development of physical science has emphasised 
the impOBSiDility of ever obtaining absolute accuracy, 
so approximations are all we are ever justified in ob- 
taining. It is just as easy to perform the ordinary 
process of long multiplication from left to right as from 
right to left, and the mcility thus obtained is of consider- 
able value when contract^ methods of multiplication 
of decimals are ]:eaohed. Multiplication is performed 
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with the aid of multiple tables giving suooeseiTe 
multiples of a partioular unit. 

(3) Division, denoted by the sign -f-, is the operation 
of ascertaining how often one quantity is contained in 
another. ^ A oonorate quantity may be divided by 
another like quantity — as how often is bs. contained in 
168. 1 A oonorete quantity may be divided by an 
abstract number — as find tne fourth part of 12d. ; or 
an abstract quantity may be divided by another. In 
any case the result is known as the quoUetU, 

(4) Factors. — ^The factors of any number are such 
numbers as are integral parts of the number, no 
remainder being ieit on division. A number which 
has no factor other than itself and unity is called a 
prime number. The first few primes are 2, 3, 6, 7» 11. 
A knowledge of the prime factors of numbers ia of much 
use in the processes of finding the Least Common 
Multiple and Highest Oommon Factor of several numbers ; 
e.g. 

Q f-*- L C.M. of 24, 16, 36*2* X 3* X 6 
16=3 xfiJ *^^dH.C.F.=3; 

36=3* x 2* 1 denotes 3x3x3 

[ and generally a" =a x a x a — to n factors ; 

for the L.C.M. is the product of the highest powers of 
all the primes which occur, and the H.C.F. is the pro- 
duct of all factors oommon to the set of numbers. 

(5) Fractions and Decimals. — A quantity being 
divided into any number of equal parts, one or more of 
such parts is a fraction of that quantity. Thus of 
1 owt. denotes that 1 cwt. ia to be divided into 16 equal 
parts, and 3 of these taken. A fraction of a fraction is 
obtained from the principle that the value of a fraction 
is unchanged when both numerator and denominator 
are multiplied or divided by the same number. Thus 

to find - X 2 of X, we have 2 of of X, and taking 

48 8 4x8 ^ 

7 7 

as a new unit X, 4 times which is ^ of X, we see 


that this must be taken 6 times instead of 4, giving the 

result of X = ^ of X. Addition and subtraction 
4x8 32 

of fractions is performed by reducing them all to a 
common denominator ; it is usual to take for this the 
L.C.M. of the denominators. 

In the decimal notation the system of pkice value 
is extended beyond the units figiire. Thus 6*164 
means 6 units, 1 tenth, 6 hundredths, 4 thousandths, 
or 6 + ^^M. The manipulation of decimals is thus 
exactly the same as for ordinary integral numbers, 
only the position of the decimal point giving difficulty. 
Multiplications and divisions are best performed by 
the contracted methods, the position ot the decimal 
point being afterwards fixed by a rough approxima- 
tion. , 

(0) ApproxJmatloB. — For most purposes the num- 
bers us^ in arithmetic are expree^ with sufficient 
accuracy by approximations, which may be correct to a 
certain number of significant figures (the significant 
figures of a number are those commencing with the 
first figure other than zero). For example, idl numbers 
representing the results of physical determinations are 
necessarily limited by the maocuraoy of our measure- 
ments, so it is futile to extend calculations beyond a 
certain point depending on the accuracy with which 
the measurements have been made. 

(7) Percentages may be regarded as decimal 
fractions, the denominator in every case being 100. 
Thus J is equivalent to ^ or 76 %. In many cases only 
approximate values can be given, as f* *571428 . . . 
ss approximately 67 %. But by using mixed fractions 
we may write f *67f %=*57l. 

(8) Ratio is concerned with the relative magnitude 
of quantities. Proportion deals with equaUty of 
ratios. 

(9) Special Applications. — For information on 

Interest and Discount, etc., reference should be made 
to any text- book on commercial arithmetic. i 


Short History of MathematieSt W. W. R. Ball; 
Teeuhing of Mathematics in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, J. W. A. Young; Easy Mathematics, Chiefly 
Arithmetic, Sir. O. Lodge. Elementary Text-Books : 
School Arithmetic, Hall and Stevens; New School 
Arithmetic, C. Pendlebury. 

ARIUS (d. 336), famous heresiaroh ; presbyter of 
Alexandria ; from him Arian controversy took its 
name, though dootrines he promnlMted were not en- 
tirely new, being similar to tnose of Lucian of Antioch 
and Paul of Samosata. According to A., the Son was 
a created being, hence not in orthodox sense * perfect 
God * ; the Logos was united with a human body, hence 
Christ's humanity was ^not real either. A. was 
excommunicated, 326, at Council of Nicaea ; his heresy 
lived on till VII. cent. 

ARIZONA 20' to 37* N., 109® 3' to 114® 46' 
W.), state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Nevada and Utah, 
E. by New Mexico, S. by Mexico, W. by California 
and Nevada; area, 113,020 sq. miles. In N.E. is 
high plateau, in S.W. low-lying plains; has many 
short mountain ranges; highest points, Thomas Peak, 
Ord Peak. Chief rivers are Colorado (lower part 
navigable) and its tributary Gila; former crosses N.E. 
and turning S. forms part of W. boundary ; latter 
drains S. CJlimate varies, hottest in S. ; rainfall 
slight. Animals found are coyotes, prairie dogs, 
kangaroo rats, etc. Flora includes cacti, firs, juniper. 

In 1848 northern A. as part of New Mexico became 
property of U.S.A. by treaty of Quadalupe-HidalTO ; 
southern part bought, 1854 ; separated from New 
Mexico, and organised as distinot territory, 1863 ; 
admitted as separate State to Union, Feb. 1912; capital, 
Phoenix. A. nas Legislative Council of 12, and House 
of Representatives of 24, elected by popular vote for 
two years ; sends two delegates to (jongreas. 

Pnnoipal religious bodies : Roman Catholics, Latter- 
Day Saints, Presbyterians. Education is compulsory. 
Tucson has univ. 

Cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs are raised ; chief crops, 
alfalfa, wheat, barley; potatoes and apples grow in 
N., figs, grapes, etc., in S. Minerals include copper, 
lead, gold, silver, asl^stos, atuoksilver, zinc ; granite, 
sandstone, limestone. Inaustries include copper- 
refining, car construction, timber- working, flour-milling. 

Pop. (1910) 204,354, including about 26,000 Indians 
and 16,000 Mexicans. Map, see California. 

H. H. Bancroft, History of Arizona and New 
ifcztca»(San Francisco, 1887). 

ARK (Lat. area), in Old Testament the bulrush 
basket in which the child Moses was found ; Noah’s 
ark (300 cubits long, 60 broad, 30 high); also ‘Ark 
of the Covenant/ the sacred chest (containing the 
tables of stone, etc.) carried by the Israelites into 
Palestine. 

ARKANBA0 (35® 16' N., 93® 10' W.), river, U.S.A., 

^ partly navigable ; rises in Rocky Mountains, Colorado ; 
waters Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas; joins Mis- 
sissippi ; drains about 186,600 sq. miles ; chief 
tributary, Canadian R. ; length about 2150 miles. 

ARKANSAS (33® to 36^ 30' N., 89® 40' to 94® 
41' W.), state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Missouri, E. 
by Mississippi, S. by Louisiana, W. by Texas and 
Oklahoma; area, 63,860 sq. mfies. Chief mts. are 
Boston range in N., Ouachita in 8. Through centre 
flows A. River, other important streams being Ouachita, 
White, Bartholomew, and Red Rivers. Climate is 
healthy except in E., where swamps cause malaria. 

Original inhabitants were Indian tribes ; first 
European settlers French. A. formed part of 
Louisiana till 1812; of Missouri, 1812-19; organised 
as separate territory, 1819; became State, 1836. 

Legislative powers are vested in Senate of 36 and 
House of Representatives of 100 members — former 
elected for four, latter for two years ; sends two senators 
and seven representatives to Congress. Qov. holds 
office for two years. There is supreme court of judi- 
cature of five members, and several circuit courts. 
Baptist and Methodist churches predominate. State 
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sytten^ '0 <»duoAtioii ; separate schools for white and 
black. 

A. is an igrioultural State ; chief crops, wheat, 
maize, oats, potatoes, hay, forage ; crops in N., cotton, 
tobacco in 8. In N.W. many fruits are grown, in> 
eluding apples, peaches, strawberries. Horses, mules, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs are raised. Forests cover 
nearly 2,000,000 acres, trees including cotton-wood, 
hickory, red cedar ; timber- working is important 
industry. Coal is largely produced ; other minerals 
include manganese, bauxite, lead, whetstones, granite, 
limestone. Industries include cotton-ginning, flour- 
milling. Capital, Little Rock ; port for foreign 
trade. New Orleans. Pop. (1910) 1,574,449, over 
25 % being negroes. 

ARKANSAS CITY (37* 6' N., 97® 20' W.), town, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 7608. 
arkhangelse; see Aroranoxl. 

ARKLOW (62® 48' N., 6® 10' W.), port, Wicklow, 
Ireland. Pop. 5000. 

ARKWRIGHT, SIR RICHARD (1732-92), Eng. 
inventor ; b. Preston ; apprenticed to barber, but 
took great interest in maomnery used in the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth ; invented the spinning-frame, 
and made other improvements in processes of carding 
and spinning. With help of two wealthy partners he 
established mills at Nottingham, and at Cromford 
(Derbyshire), and amassed large fortune ; knighted 
by George III. in 1786. 

ARLBERG PASS (47® 8' N., 10® 10' E.), pass in 
Austrian Alps. 

ARLES (43® 40' N., 4® 38' E.), river port, on Rh6ne, 
France ; has ruined Rom. amphitheatre, and theatre 
where Vinus d' Arles was discovered ; fine cathedral ; 
various synods held here from 314 a.d. onwards. 
Pop. 16,2(K). Arlea, Klz^dom of, dated from 933 till 
about 1378, when its independent history ended; 
included Lyonnais, Franone Comt4, and district 
between Rh6ne and Alps. 

ARLINGTON (42® 24' N., 71® 9' W.), town, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 11,187. 

ARLINGTON, HENRY BENNET, EARL OF 
(1618-85), Eng. statesman; sec. to Lord Digby 
(1643); memwr of Cabal (^.o.); fought for king 
during Civil War; knighted (1657); Charles* agent in 
Madrid till after Restoration. He became Sec. of 
State (1662); Baron A. (1663); Postmaster-General 
(1667); intimately connected with Dover Secret 
Treaty (1670) ; earl (1672) ; Lord Chamberlain 
(1674) ; Lord Lieutenant of Suffolk (1681). Agreeable 
but egotistical, A. was a typical Restoration statesman. 

ARLON (49® 42' N., 5® 49' E.), town, Luxembourg, 
Belgium. Pop. (1900) 10,044. 

ARMADA, THE (1588), fleet sent against England 
by Philip IL The commander (Di^ of Medina 
Sidonia), was inexperienced ; ships unwieldy and 
undermanned ; ^nnery inferior ; and the provisions 
scanty, l^g. fleet, planned with view to naval 
battle, under Admiral Howard (Drake, Frobisher, 
Hawkins — subordinate admirals), finally routed the 
Spaniards ; destruction completed by storms. Failure 
ot A. represented Philip 11. 's failure to make Roman 
Catholicism and Hapsburg dynasty supreme. 

ARMADILLO, mmily of Cental and S. American 
edentate, omnivorous, chiefly nocturnal mammals, 
provided with armour of bony plates and strong claws 
lor burrowing; length up to 4 ft. ; fossil species, 
some of immense size, found in caves. See Epxrtata. 

ARMAGEDDON (or Harmagedon), the battle- 
field of the Apocalypse,, where the final struggle between 
good and evil is to be determined on tne Day of 
Judgment. 

ARMAGH (64® 16' N., 6® 35' W.), county, Ulster, 
Ireland ; area, 312,658 acres ; rises to height of 
about 1900 ft. in S. (Slieve Qullion), but is elsewhere 
flat with good deal of bog ; has good railwi^ com- 
munications ; linen and cotton- weaving ; chief rivers, 
Bann, Black water, No wry, Callan. Pop. (1911) 
119,600. 


ARMAGH (64® 20' N., 6« 40' W.), cathedral town 
and ecclesiastic^ metropolis, Ireland ; seat of Anglican 
and R.C. abp's. Pop. 7600. 

ARBCAGNAG (43^ 30' N., 0® 30' E.), old province, 
France ; soil fertile ; wine, brandy. Counts of A. were 
rivals of dukes of Burgundy, with whom joined forces 
against England, 1416 ; family extinct, 1497 ; count- 
ship united to Fr. crown, 1607. 

* ARMAMENT, general preparations, offensive and 
defensive, for war ; term thus includes not only arms 
and armour, but broadly armies and navies, naval 
bases and strategical arrangements. 

Arms include any sort of offensive and (strictly, 
in the case of persons only) defensive weapon. Offen- 
sive weapons include arms to discharge missiles, e.g. 
catapults, firearms ; missiles, e.g, spears ; arms wielded 
by hand at close quarters for cleaving, thrusting, 
crushing, cutting, e.g. axes, daggers, clubs, sabres. 
Arms for purpose of defence comprise chain mail and 
metal plates to protect the body, head, and limbs, in 
addition to shields. Early races used stone weapons ; 
those employed in the earUest (Paleeolithio) times were 
chipped flints and celts, while in later (Neolithic) 
times more elaborate weapons were used, such as flint 
knives attached to handles. Various kinds of stone, 
horn, and bone were used for making weapons, spear- 
heads and arrow-points (leaf-shaped, lozenge -shaped, 
tanged, and triangular) were chipped in flint, and 
vegetable-fibre and bitumen fastened heads to shafts. 
Flint daggers (usually 12 in. long), were various in 
form and size. Short, leaf-shaped daggers and curved 
knives, with both edges sharpened, were highest type. 
Sling-stones and stone-balls (probably used like S. 
American bolas) were also used. Wristlets or braces 
of slate seem to have been only form of defensive 
armour in Stone age. 

Metal was only gradually adopted for weapons; 
bronze da^r apparently earliest metal weapon. A 
sword witK a long tapering blade and a long handle 
was a favourite weapon of the Bronze am. Swords of 
transition period between Bronze and Iron ages — 
pnerally iron copies of leaf -shaped sword, sometimes 
having flat bronze handle-plate. The problem of pre- 
Homerio and Homeric armour is largely a matter of 
inference; no single type of weapon predominates. 
According to Homeric poems, fully armed Homerio 
warrior wore shield, greaves, band, l^lt, tunic, helmet, 
breastplate, sword. Hoplites of later Greece wore 
helmet, breast- and ba^-plates, greaves of pliant 
bronze, round or oval shields, and fought with pikes 
and short double-edged sword. The heavy-armed 
cavalry carried lances. Between heavy- and light- 
armed were the peltasts small lisht shield). 

Equipment of Roman soldier unemrwent many 
changes. Early Roman sword was of bronze, straight 
blade, double-edged, obtusely-pointed. About Pmy- 
bius’ time (160 B.o.), the cavalry, originally protects 
by light ox-hide shield and fragile spear, i^opted Ok. 
equipment of buckler, breast-plate, and strong spear. 
Later the p^um (a form of javelin) became character- 
istic weapon of the heavy-armed. Auxiliaries used 
the Aosta and spatha. Under the Empire, the heavy- 
armed apparently had helmet, cuirass, long-sword and 
dagger, puum and scutum. Cavalry had broadsword, 
bugler, long thrusting- pole, and javelins. 

The fully armed Eng. knight (XI. oent.) had helmet, 
hauberk, shield, sword, lance (or sometimes axe, maoe, 
and bow). The long-bow and the arbalest, or cross- 
bow, were two of the most formidable weapons of the 
Middle Ages. The Enff. victories at Cr4oy, Poitiers, 
and Aginoourt were cmefly due to the use of the 
former weapon, while the l^cnch favoured the latter, 
and it continued in use in their army until about 
1630. CrAcy was the first Eng. battle in which cannon 
were used. Plate armour appeared in XIV. cent. 
In XV. cent, surooat and horseman’s shield tend^ to 
dis^pear. The arquebus was invented in Spain in 
XVL oent. ; and was succeeded by the musket, a 
clumsy weapon, fired from a rest. These in tun 
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gave plaoe to the wheel -look gun, the percussion 
gun (nrst made in England, 1820), and suosequently 
the carbine and magazine rifle. — In naval arms the 
tendency has been to equip larger and larger ships with 
heavier and heavier guns. To-day 13*6 in. guns are 
being installed in the newest vessels. 

Armour, Naval, generic term for the protective 
features of a modern warship, of which the most 
important part is the broadside a., since upon this 
depends the safety of her engines, boilers, magazines, 
etc. Amdngst the earliest Brit, iron warships was 
the Warrior (1860) ; but for some time afterwards 
it was the practice to armour wooden ships with iron 
plates, 4| in. in thickness. This iron sheathing was 
subsequently increased to 6 in., 9 in., 12 in., and even 
24 in. The use of steel plates was introduced by 
Schneider (1876), and this led to the adoption of ‘com- 
pound a.,’ x.t. steel surface on wrought-iron foundation 
plate, the combination being designed to render a 
projectile ineffective and yet preserve the plating 
intact. (Compound a. was largely used from 1880-90, 
when further improvements were introduced (Harvey 
and Tresidder processes) ; and the use of nickel in steel 
plates was introduced by Schneider, 1889. Krupp’s 
armour, first employed in 1897, now furnishes ^e 
chief protective element in warships. The steel used 
in this process has a high tensile strength, and contains 
nickel, chromium, and manganese. The Dreadnought 
type of warships are protected by Krupp plates, 
varying from 1 1 in. amidships to 6 in. and 4 in. at bow 
and stem, the heaviest plating being below the 
water-line, since if hulled by a projectile the vessel 
becomes more quickly disabled. See Army, Sba 
Power, Artillery, and Gun. 

Brett’s Ancient Arms and Armour ; Hewitt’s Ancient 
Armour and Weapons in Europe ; Boutell’s Arms 
and Armour. Brassey’s Naval Annual ; Herbert 
Russell’s ABC of the Royal Navy, etc. 

ARMATOLES (Klephtes), Greeks of northern 
mountains (Armatoha) who contributed heroic fighting 
force to War of Independence, 1821. 

ARMATURE, revolving part of electro-motor or 
dynamo ((/.v.). 

ARMENIA (37® 30' to 40° 30' N., 37® to 46® 30' E.), 
district, W. Asia, divided between Turk, vilayets 
Erzerum and Diarbekir, Russ, government of Erivan, 
parts of Kars and Tiflis, and part of Persian province of 
Azerbaijan. Surface is series of pastoral plateaus 
from 3000 to 7000 ft. above sea-level ; highest point, 
Mt. Ararat (17,212 ft.); drained by Euphrates, Kur, 
Aras, Tigris. Climate is severe ; cold N. winds ; 
valleys have vineyards and orchards, produce cotton, 
tobacco, maize, rice, hemp, flax. Minerals include 
copper, silver, lead, iron, arsenic, alum, rock salt. 

History. — A. was in early times successively subject 
to Assyria, Media, Persia; conquered by Lucullus, 
69 B.o. ; divided between Rome and Persia, 387 a.d. 
In 632 country was united to Byzantine empire ; 
subsequently came under caliphs, under whom was 
established Bagratid dynasty ; seized by Seljukian 
Turks in XI. cent. After various vicissitudes A. was 
divided between Turkey and Persia in XVI. cent., 
Russia acquiring share in 1828. Later in XIX. cent, 
revolutionary societies were formed ; result of move- 
ment was massacre of Armenians by Turks in 1894, 
and subsequently at various dates. These massacres, 
known as Armenian Atrocities, have from time to time 
formed subject of negotiations between Britain, Russia, 
and Turkey. Map, see Asia Minor. Number of 
Armenians, c. 3,000,()()0. 

Gregor, History of Armenia (1897) ; Lynch, Armenia 
(1901). 

Armenian Language and Litaratura. — The 

old Armenian language, which is the medium of the 
country’s lit., belongs to the Indo -Germanic group, 
and somewhat resembles ancient Greek. This may 
perhaps be explained by the fact that after the con- 
version of the Armenians to Christianity (300 a.d.) 
Gk. language and lit. became objects of special study, 


and at a somewhat later date use of the Qk. alphabet 
became general in western Armenia. The transla- 
tion of the Bible was undertaken in V. cent. by St. 
Mesrob and Sahak the Great, and about same time 
translations were made of the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
St. Chrysostom’s homilies, the Discourses of Philo, 
and other notable works. This literary language, 
however, is no lon^r a living tongue, and modem 
Armenian is divided into several dialects, and is marked 
by a considerable admixture of Turkish and Persian 
words. 

Armenian Church. — Christianity penetrated 
Armenia from Syria, probably in early part of III. 
cent., but details ore unknown. All is obscure till 
Gregory the Illuminator, the real founder of Armenian 
Christianity, began his work about 261, and baptized 
King Tiridates. The A. C. has always been national, 
and has several peculiarities. As regards doctrine, 
like the other Eastern Churches it rejects the fUioque, 
asserting the Procession of the Holy Spirit from the 
Father only, not from the Father and the Son, and 
like the Coptic and Abyssinian Churches Armenians 
refuse to accept Chalcedonian definition of the person 
of Our Lord, saying they are Monophysito, admitting 
only one nature. In ritual they have still maintained 
pagan sacrifice of animals, which they practise on the 
great festivals. The A. C. as a whole did not admit 
the supremacy of the Roman See, but since the XIV. 
cent, there have been definitely organised Armenian 
Catholics, recognising the Pope. 

2' he Key of Truth, and articles, etc., on the 
Armenian Church by F. C. Conybeare. 

ARMENTIERES (60° 40' N., 2° 60' E.), town, Nord, 
France. Pop. 29,400. 

ARMET, a helmet much in use in the XVI. cent, 
with protection for the neck. A defensive ridge ran 
across the top from front to back ; and it might be 
worn with or without the beaver. 

ARMFELT, GUSTAF MAURITZ, COUNT 
(1767-1814), Swed. diplomatist, ambassador, and 
general ; b. Finland ; supported the Gustavians ; 
exiled (1811) after deposition of Gustavus IV. ; first 
Gov. -Gen. of Finland. 

ARMIDA, heroine of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered ; 
exorcised magical fascination over heroes of Crusades. 

ARMIDALE (30° 26' S., 161° 40' E.), town. Now 
South Wales. Pop. 4200. 

ARMILLARY SPHERE, astronomical instrument, 
consisting of rings, representing horizon, meridian, 
ecliptic, equator, and other imaginary circles ; formerly 
used to demonstrate position of celestial bodies. 

ARMINIUS, Hi-utMANN (17 B.O.-21 a.d.), Ger. 
national hero, who led the tribes and won victory 
over Roman gov. Quintilius Varus, in Teutoburger 
Wald, and later over Germanicus Cassar ; eventually 
murdered by his relations, who became jealous of his 
power. 

ARMINIUS, JACOBUS (1660-1609), Dutch 
religious leader; studied at Leiden Univ., 1576-82, 
where he mot various able theologians ; then at 
Geneva, Basel, and in Italy. Broad-minded and 
tolerant, he was too friendly with ‘ heretics ’ to satisfy 
the stem Calvinists of his day ; was ordained, 1688 ; 
theological prof, at Leiden, 1603-9. His name has 
passed to the type of theol. which is anti-Calvinistic ; 
Calvin maintained predestination, A. man’s freedom — 
every man could oe regenerated and saved if he 
would. Life, by Brandt. 

ARMITAGE, EDWARD (1817-96), Eng. historical 
painter ; ed. chiefly abroad, and commenced career in 
Baris ; much success in competitions for cartoons and 
frescoes for new Houses of Parliament, 1843 and later. 

* Samson * and various Crimean scenes are good 
examples of his art. 

ARMOIRE (Fr.), name given to large decorated 
cupboards, or wardrobes, for containing chureh 
vestments, eucharistic vessels, etc. Many fine ex- 
amples are to be seen in old Fr. cathedrals. 

ARMORIAL BEARINGS, originally, devices 
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pUeecLon armour, Mpeoially ahield, or coat worn over 
armour (from which arose term * coats of arms*); 
later, shield which shows devices, and crest, coronet, 
motto, etc. Hereditary insignia gentilitia existed 
cent., but were not in common use till XIIT. cent. ; 
by royal proclamation, 1419, nobody whose ancestors 
did not bear arms at Agincourt may assume them 
without royal licence ; all male descendants may bear 
them, female only in lozenge or under curtain. 

ARMORICA, Roman name for Brittany. 

ARMOUR, PHILIP DANFORTH (1832-1001), 
Amer. merchant and philanthropist ; head of firm of 
Armour A Co., pork-packers, in which business he 
acquired a vast fortune ; founded, in Chicago, Armour 
Institute of Technology, and Armour Flats to provide 
workmen with good dwelliims at low rentals. 

ARMS, see Abmorial Bxabings. 

ARMSTEAD, HENRY HUGH (1828-1905), Eng. 
sculptor ; executed much of the external decoration 
of the Colonial Office, Whitehall ; the fountain at 
King’s Coll., Cambridge; and numerous statues; A.R.A., 
1875; R.A., 1880. 

ARMSTRONG, ARCHIE (d. 1672), Eng. jester; 
after obtaining notoriety as an Eskdale sheepstcalor, 
he entered service of King James 1., and rose to be 
Court fool, continuing in that office during some part 
of the reign of Charles I. Asked to say grace at 
Whitehall when Laud was present, he uttered the 
famous words : * Let mat praise be given to (jlod, and 
little laud to the devil. ^ He was subsequently 
dismissed the Court, set up as a moneylender in 
London, and, having acquired a comfortable fortune, 
retired to his Cumberland estate. (Scott’s Fortunes 
ot Nigel,) 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN (1709-79), Scot, author 
and physician ; settled in London and was intimate 
with John Wilkes ; author of a didactic poem, The 
Art of Preserving Health, and numerous other writings 
in prose and verse. 

ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL CHAPMAN (1839- 
93), Amer. soldier and educationist; did much to 
promote negro education. 

ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM GEORGE ARM- 
STRONG, BARON (1810-1900), Eng. ordnance 
inventor ; founder of Elswiok manufacturing works ; 
b. Newcastle ; invented improved rotary water- motor 
(1839), hydraulic crane (1846), and ’accumulator’ 
(1850) ; app. Engineer of Rifled Ordnance, and knighted 
(1859) ; made a peer (1887). 

ARMY. — ^The term army in its widest sense s^pii- 
fles the force available to conduct operations against 
an enemy on land, and therefore includes men, horses, 
weapons, and other material of war — e.g. the French 
army. In a more restricted sense an army is any 
military force acting independently— e.jf. WeUinf^n’s 
army. The word is also used for legal and administra- 
tive purposes in various senses — e.g. the Indian Army, 
Regular Army. 

On looking backwards we find that an army has been 
always a reflection of the state of society or the stage 
of civilisation which called it into being. An army has 
no inherent vitality, no germ of development. It 
flowers only to decay. In the earliest ages tribes of 
shepherds took up arms and laid them aside again, 
becoming a nation at peace or a nation at war under 
the leadership of their chiefs. In countries where the 
population was agricultural, some division of labour 
TOcame necessary, since each tribe on taking the field 
was oonmlled to leave behind some men to sow and 
reap. lAter still, when artificers had settled in 
towns, the trade of a soldier became s^lalised, and yet 
the army remained practically a muitia inasmuch as 
the character of the civilian predominated over that of 
the soldier, and troops could not be carried into distant 
countries for long periods without danger of mutiny. 

The first armies of which we have any definite know- 
ledge are those which fought at Marathon (490 AC.), 
where Greek and Persian met The Persian army of 
bowmen had reached some degree of perfection under 


Cyrus and his successor, Darius, but the Athenian 
spearmen under Miltiades won the* victory ; yet the 
Persians had overcome bowmen like the Medes, the 
Lydian lancers, and armoured hosts like the Babylon- 
ians, Egyptians, and Greeks, and we must therefore attri- 
bute the Athenian victory at Marathon to superior 
leadership. The seeming jjhenomenon that an army will 
grow and diminish, prove irresistible, and decline again, 
within a century, is accounted for by considering an 
army as the creation of a general with a genius for war, 
or as the instrument of a feeble ruler. Three Roman 
legions were exterminated by a (]terman militia raised 
by Arminius ; the armies of Sparta and other Greek 
republics could not withstand a force trained by 
Philip of Macedon and his son, Alexander the Great. 
The armies of Persia, of Carthage, of Macedon, and of 
Greece dwindled one by one as their leaders perished ; 
the Roman army expired in its effort to check the 
Huns under Attila, who in the year 451 threatened to 
sweep away all trace of civilisation and Christianity in 
Western Europe. Since the time of Abderrahman, 
whom Charles Martel defeated at Tours in 732, we 
have seen no Oriental army capable of invading France. 

In England, King Alfred (871 a.d.) raised a 
national army of militia to expel the Danes, but it 
proved unequal two centuries later under Harold to 
withstand the army of knights brought over by William 
of Normandy. Then came the feudal period when 
powerful nobles exacted military service from their 
dependents, and hired these forces out to support any 
cause they adopted — at one time aiding their king, 
at another time opposing tlio king’s forces, or even, as 
in the Wars of the Roses (1455), destroying one another. 
But not until the XVI. cent, do wo learn of an army fit 
to bo compared with those of Greece and Rome. It 
was Philip IL of Spain who then incontestably bore 
the palm m respect of army and navy, but in the next 
cent. Gustavus Adolphus assumed tlie position which 
the death of PhUm had left vacant, and became the 
military head of Europe, perfecting his army during 
the Thirty Years War. The Civil War in this country 
produced the formidable militia of the Commonwealth, 
which subsequently was replaced by the royal standins 
army. Meanwhile Gustavus Adolphus had yieldea 
place in the military world to Louis XIV., whose army 
procured him all that Napoleon coveted at a later 
period, but the rise of the Duke of Marlborough moved 
fatal to the French army at the beginning of the XVIIL 
cent. 

Modern Armies. — In the middle of the XVIII. cent, 
we find the modem army in embryo. Frederick the Great 
possessed about 50,000 Prussian infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery, an army which in the course of twenty years he 
develop^ to the highest pitch of excellence. He overcame 
the armies of France, Austria, and Russia in turn, and 
established a system of drill, discipline, and manoeuvre 
which ensured success in battle. But * the soul of an 
army is the mind of a groat commander,’ and on 
Frederick’s demise the Prussian army declined. 
Meanwhile with the French Revolution many of the 
oharacteristics of primitive warfare were reproduced in 
the French levies which fought at Valmy and Jemappes, 
The male population of l^noe found occupation in 
the army wnen civil disturbance had virtually put an end 
to the pursuits of peace. Untrained and undisciplined, 
but fill^ with an energy and spirit of adventure hard 
to realise to-day, they overthrow the royal standing 
armies of Europe and carried the tricolour beyond the 
Alps. This weapon the Republican government placed 
in the hands of the world’s greatest soldier. Napoleon, 
at AusteHit* and Jena, showed what was possible to an 
absolute ruler at the head of a large well-trained and 
well-equipped army; but his foes were not long In 
jAarning the lesson he had to teaoh them, and then the 
tide turned. After Waterloo the French army, as 
Europe had known it for twenty years, ceased to exirt. 

Cesnpuleory 0eveloe.-^har^orst and other army 
leaders in Prussia now showed the advantages tp be 
gained by a nation which, in regard to its army» wsp 
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independent of local and ephemeral opinion, by enacting 
laws under which the entire male popmation were subject 
to military service ; and what is more, to rigid and con- 
tinuous military training. Prussian commanders in the 
field were never again to fail for want of numbers of 
trained soldiers. Moreover the universal obligation to 
serve put a premium on military rank so that the pro- 
fession of arms became one to which the 61ite of society 
naturally turned. A war school was established at Berlin 
out of which grew a great General Staff, which in turn 
produced men of the type of Moltke and Von Boon. 
Itoyal personages were bred to arms, and when in 1866 
Pmssia invaded Austria she had at the head of her 
armies the king and his two sons. Their easy victory 
over the Austrians at Sadowa^ and four years later over 
the French at Oravdoilt and Sedan, convinced the 
world that her methods were perfect ; and from that 
time it has boon the aim of every first-class continental 
power to model its national forces upon the Prussian 
army. 

The basis of a modern army is the male population 
of military age (from seventeen to forty-five), the 
whole of which is in theory available for the purposes 
of war ; but since the resources of no state would 
enable it to maintain in barracks even 50 per cent, 
of the male population, the system of enrolment 
provides that every year all young men of a certain 
age should submit themselves to the military authori- 
ties ; but the financial and economic conditions of the 
country finally govern the numbers selected for 
service with the colours for a period of two or three 
years. Thus evor^ year a large number of men 
complete their period of continuous training and 
return to civil life for recruits to fill their places, with 
the result that a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion are in fact ex-soldiors. The numbers actually 
serving with the colours in time of peace in any given 
year constitute the army’s peace etrenglht and by add- 
ing to this number the numliers required to fill the 
cadres the tvar strength (part of each peace unit, not 
appearing in the firing line, is not reckoned in fighting 
strength) is obtained ; and to keep the units at their 
mobilised strength as casualties occur a reservoir of 
trained reserves is necessary. Ultimately the question 
of population will dominate the theory of compulsory 
sernoe in Germany, for one million men annually 
present themselves for training of whom only one- 
fourth can be taken for servioe with the colours. 

Strength ol Modern Armies. — Infantry {Peace) in 
thousands: Russia 680; Germany, 404; France, 379; 
Austria, 194; Italy, 167; Britain (Regulars only), 161; 
JaMn, 149 ; United States (Regulars only), 27. 

Oavalry {Peace) in thousands: Russia, 116; France, 
75 ; Germany, 73 ; Austria, 47 ; Italy, 24 ; Britain, 
20 ; United States, 13 ; Japan, 4. 

Peace Strength totals in th^ands : Russia, 1200 ; 
France, 634 ; Germany, 634 ; Austria, 327 ; Italy, 288 ; 
Britain, 265 ; Japan, 230 ; United States, 81. 

nOHTINa STRENGTH ON MOBILISATION. 

Rxiles in thousands : Russia, 973 ; Germany, 633 ; 
France, 618 ; Austria, 420 ; Italy, 300 ; Japan, 228 ; 
Britain, 135 ; United States, 39. 

Sabres tn thousands: Russia, 111; Germany, 70; 
France, 66 ; Austria, 37 ; Italy, 20 ; Britain, 15 ; 
United States, 15 ; Japan, 14. 

Qum: Russia, 4432; Germany, 3866; France, 
2986; Austria, 1854; Italy, 1476; Britain, 1170; 
Japan, 964 (besides about 228 heavy guns) ; United 
Stetas, 144. 

trained Reserves in thousands : Germany, 4000 ; 
Rg Mia # 8800 ; France, 2300 ; Austria, 1600 ; Italy, 
1250; Japan, 1000; Britain, 216. 

Araiy Units. — The units of an army are termed 
ba^Uons, regiments, batteries, companies^ ate. The 
groQp of units under a general officer and his staff is 
oallaa a formation, snob as the brigade, the division, the 
army oorpe ; the units are maintained at a peace ei^b- 
liiiiment {cadre) corresponding to the sum available for 


maintenance, which varies in different armies. The 
war establishment of units provides for the influx of 
reservists on mobilisation. The formation common 
to all armies is the division, which comprises all 
arms and branches of the service — viz. infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, engineers, signallers, besides what 
are called the services and departments for the 
supply of food, ammunition, and medical attendance. 
Britain and Japan have no higher organisation. 

The United states has no * formation * whatever ; 
the a. is voluntarjr and recruits serve for three years. 
Each State has its own militia, subject at need to 
Federal authority, and in it every able-bodied man 
may be called to serve. The establishment has ever 
been small, and even in the war with Spain the a. did 
not reach a quarter of a million men, but they were 
conspicuous for initiative and resource. Officers are 
generally trained at West Point Military Academy. 

The Brltlah Army is the most noticeable exception 
to the rule of universal service. The army system 
is a patchwork, exhibiting almost every known method 
of raising troops. In the Channel Islands, as in 
Jamaica and British Guiana, compulsory service is 
fully recognised, and every male innabitant becomes 
liable for service in the militia. In the Isle of Man a 
local law permits the maintenance of volunteers, but 
rejects enlistment under the Territorial Forces Act. 
In Ireland men may be enlisted for the regular forces 
or for any form of militia service, but not as volun- 
teers. In India volunteers are recruited from the 
European and Eurasian element, but not from the 
natives. The natives, however, may bo enlisted as 
regular soldiers. On the frontiers a border militia 
has been established under feudal conditions. 

In Bermuda volunteers are maintained, but in 
Malta the local forces are either regulars or militia. 
In West Africa the natives are enlisted as regular 
soldiers. The West Indies maintain a regiment of 
native regulars. In Great Britain every species of 
soldier exists except the conscript. There are regulars, 
militia (called the Special Reserve), and volunteers 
(called the Territorial Forces), besides certain 
hybrid organisations like the Honourable Artillery 
Company, the Ofeiobrs* Training Corps, and the 
National Reserve. Parliamentary prejudice against 
compulsory service it shared by the wealthy, who grant 
money and pro^rty for the support of the voluntary 
system, and so the cost of the military forces is colossal 
in comparison with the small numbers of trained men 
available. The argument is often used that owing 
to her insular position the navy is sufficient and no 
invasion need be feared. 

It is further pointed out that Brit, oversea posses- 
sions demand garrisons of regular troops in peace 
time, and these troops could not be procured by any 
system of oompulsion. On the other hand, it is urged 
that the navy cannot ensure the absolute inviol- 
ability of Brit, shores, and that an invasion could 
only be met by highly trained troops. Perhaps 
there would be less ground for self-reproach in the 
event of disaster if a oonsoript militia army were main- 
tained for home defence, and the voluntary system 
relied on for a standing army for foreign service. 
With a conscript militia that degree of training could 
be ensured which military advisers prescribe, but no 
thoroughgoing system of universal servioe could well ho 
appliea to Britain’s immense population, especially in 
view of the small accommodation available in barracks. 
It certainly ought not to be beyond the wit of man to 
devise a system based on the cadet system now estab- 
lished in Australia, by which every lad pays for his 
State education to the extent at least of fitting himself 
to bear arms in a modem army for home defence. 

Jerram, Armies of the World; Fortesoue, History of 
Brit, Army, 

ARNALDUS DB VILLANUEVA (e. 1235-1313), 
Span, astrologer and alchemist; author of chemical 
and medical works. 

ARNAUD, HENRI (1641-1721), Vaudois general 
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and paator ; untiring in efforts to secure restoration 
of his countrymen to their native valleys. 

ARNAULD, ANTOINE (1660-1619), JPt. advocate ; 
famed for diatribe against Jesuits (1604) ; f. of twenty 
children ; six of his dau’a became nuns at Port*Royal, 
while several of his sons were Jansenist theolomans. 
His dau., Ang^llque A. (1624-84), was abbess of Port- 
Royal and wrote Mimoirta of that place; his son, 
Antoine A. (1612-94), distin^ished Jansenist theo- 
logian, was part-author of Loglque da Pori-Royal, 

ARNAULT, ANTOINE VINCENT (1766-1834), 
Fr. dramatist and poet ; his plays include Oermanicus 
(1817) and Blanche et Montcaasin, ou lea Viniiicna 
(1798), but he is chiefly known for his short poems, 
Fables et Poiaies, 1812. 

ARNAUT (Arnaout), Turk, name for Albanians. 

ARNDT, ERNST MORITZ (1769-1860). Ger. 
poet and patriot ; prof, of History at Greifswald, 
and later at Bonn ; famed for his Was iai dea Deutachen 
Vatcrland f and other patriotic songs. 

ARNDT, JOHANN (1656-1621), Ger. Lutheran; 
wrote devotional works, Wahrea Chriatentum^ Paradiea- 
gdrUein, etc. ; specially admired by Ger. ‘ Pietists.’ 

ARNE, THOMAS AUGUSTINE (1710-78), Eng. 
composer ; writer of numerous operas, oratorios, glees, 
and airs ; musical director at Drury Lane, Ck»vent 
Garden, and Vauxhall; Mus.Doo. Oxford (1769). 
Dr. A. is chiefly remembered for his settings of Rvle 
Britannia and a number of Shakespeare’s songs. 

ARNETH, ALFRED, KNIGHT VON (1819-97), 
Austrian historian ; was a prolifio writer, his works 
including volumes on Prince Eugene of Savoy, Maria 
Theresa, Mario Antoinette, etc. 

ARNHEM, Arnheim (61® 59' N., 6® 65' E.), town, 
Holland ; formerly fortified ; manufactures woollens, 
cottons, tobacco, soap, paper ; in Groote Kerk is 
monument to Charles, Duke of Gelderland; fine public 
buildings; surroundings beautiful; twice stormed by 
French, who were driven from it by Prussians, 1813. 
Pop. (1910) 64,200. 

ARNICA, European and N. Amer. genus of com- 
posite plants ; tincture, used medicinally for sprains 
and bruises, prepared from .4. montana, 

ARNIM, ELISABETH VON (1785-1859), Ger. 
authoress ; wife of Ludwig von Arnim ; cherished 
hopeless passion for Goethe ; pub. volumes of corre- 
spondence with him and other poets which were not 
wholly authentic. 

ARNIM, HARRY KARL KURT EDUARD, 
COUNT VON (1824-81), Ger. diplomatist; Prus- 
sian envoy at papal court, 1864; Ger. envoy at 
Paris, 1871 ; sentenced to nine months’ (afterwards 
five years’) imprisonment for suspected treason with 
regara to State papers, 1874 ; escaped and d. abroad. 

ARNIM, LUDWIG VON (1781-1831), Ger. 
novelist and poet ; pub. collection of leronds and 
ballads under title of Dea Knaben Wunderhom 
(1806-8); numerous hist, and other novels. 

ARNIM-BOYTZENBURG, HANS GEORG 
VON( 1681-1 64 1 ), Ger. soldier and diolomatist ; served 
with distinction in Polish, Swed., and Saxon armies. 

ARNO (d. 821), abp. of Salzburg (Austria); pro- 
moted learning and Church reform. 

ARNO (43® 50' N., 11® 40' E.), river, Italy ; on it 
stand Florence and Pisa ; enters Gulf of Genoa. 

ARNOBIUS, Christian apologist and rhetorician 
in Diocletian’s reign. 

ARNOBIUS, THE Younokr (fl. V. cent.), Gallic 
Christian preacher ; wrote commentary on Psalms. 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT (1741-1801), Amer. soldier, 
b. Norwich, Connecticut ; originally a shop-proprietor 
and trader, he co-operated in Montgomery’s unsuc- 
cessful attack on Quebec, 1776; was commissioned 
brigadier-general, 1776; major-general, 1777. He 
distinguished himself in both battles of Sarai^a^ and 
received command of Philadelphia, 1778; reprimanded 
for alleged misconduct, 1 780 ; plotted to betray West 
Point. On plot being discovered, A. escaped to Brit, 
lines, and became a brigadier-general in Bnt. army. 
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ARNOLD OF BRESCIA (d. 1166), Ital. theo- 
logian ; accused of heresy by St. Bernard ; went to 
Rome, 1146; attacked clergy for having temporal 
possessions ; compelled to tlee to Campania ; oon- 
demned and executed, 1155; religious rather than 
political enthusiast. 

ARNOLD, SIR EDWIN (1832-1904), Eng. poet 
and journalist ; won Newdigate Prize (1862) on 
snbject of BdahazzaPa Feaat ; was schoolmaster at 
Birmingham, principal of Sanskrit College, Poona, 
and, t^ng to journalism, eventually became editor 
of Daily Telegraph. His best known poom, The Light 
of Aaia (1879), dealing with the life and teaching 
of Buddha, won wide popularity. Other volumes of 
poems are : Indian Bong of Bonga (1875) ; PearU of 
the Faith (1883); The Bong Geleatial (1886); With 
Bddi in the Garden (1888) ; PotiphaPa Wife (1892) ; 
and Adzuma (1893). 

ARNOLD, GOTTFRIED (1666-1714), Ger. author ; 
wrote numerous Prot. theological works. 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW (1822-88), Eng. poet and 
critio ; a. of Dr. Arnold of Rugby ; ed. Rugby, 
Winchester, and Oxford ; won Newdigate Prize (Crom- 
well), 1843; Fellow of Oriel, 1846; prof, of Poet^, 
Oxford, 1857-67; inspector of schools, 1851-86. His 
poetical works are : The Strayed ReveJlet (1849), and 
Empedodta on Etna (1852), both pub. under the 
initial ‘A.’; and under his full name, Poema (1863); 
Poems, 2nd Series (1865) ; Merope (1868) ; New Poema 
(1867). Among his prose works are: On Tranalating 
Homer (1861-62) ; Eaaaya in Criticiam (2nd Series, 1866); 
Btvdy of Celtic Literature (1867) ; Eaaaya in Celtic 
LUerature (1868); 2nd Series (1888); CuUure and 
dnarcAy (1869) ; Friendship's Garland (1871); Litera- 
ture and Dogma (1873); God and the Bible (1875); 
LaM Eaaaya on Church and Religion (1877) ; Mixed 
Eaaaya (1879); Iriah Eaaaya (1882); Diacoursea in 
America (1885). A. occupies a high place amongst 
the poets of the Victorian age, but his work is more 
remarkable for its finished workmanship than for in- 
spiration. At the same time, his poetry is distinguished 
by a haunting and exquisite harmony, great clarity of 
thought and expression, and a sense of restfulness. 
A disciple of Wordsworth, he possessed a sense of pro- 
portion and a gift of humour (though it is not evident 
in his poetry) which saved him from the blimders of 
the Lake poet. As critic, A. is scarcely less eminent 
than as a poet, and his opinions, expressed in lucid 
and excellent prose, undoubtedly exercised a most 
stimulating influence on his time. 

Monographs by Professor Saintsbury, 1899, and 
H. W. Paul, 1902 ; Letters, edit, by G. W. E. RusseU, 
1896. 

ARNOLD, SAMUEL (1740-1802), Eng. com- 
poser ; was organist of the Chapel Royal, and later 
of Westminster Abbey; corapo^ numerous operas 
(including The Maid of the Mill and Roaanumd), 
oratorios, and other musical pieces, and oompUed a 
collection of Church music. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS, D.D. (1796-1842), Eng. 
schoolmaster; head of Rugby School, 1828; prof 
of Modern History at Oxford, 1841. His remarlmble 
personality exercised a lasting influence over his pupils. 

ARNOLD OF WINGKELRIED, Swiss patriot to 
whom victory of Sempaoh over Austrians, 1386, was 
due. 

ARNOTT, NEIL (1789-1874), Soot, physician 
and physicist ; b. Aberdeen ; author of works on 
natural sciences, and inventor of the water-bed, Amott 
stove, Amott ventilator, and other appliances. 

ARNOTT O, American tree from which annatto 
(q,v.) is produced. 

ARNOULD-PLESSY, JEANNE SYLVANIE 
(1819-97), Fr. actress ; made her d6but at the Com^^ 
fHn 9 ai 6 e in 1834, and quioklv achieved a popularity 
second only to that of Mile Mars ; m. the dramatist, 
J. F. Amould. 

ARNSBERG (61® 24' N., 8® 4' E.), town, Prussia. 
Pop. 9200. 
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ABNSTADT (60* W N., 10® 64' E.). town, 
Sohwarzburg-Sondershausen, Germany. Pop. 16,300. 

ARNSWALDE (63® 8' N., 16® 24' E.), town, 
Prussia. Pop. 9000. 

AHNULF (d. 899), Bom. emperor ; famous 

soldier and ohurohman. 

AROIDEJE, order of monocotyledon plants with 
about 1000 species, the best known British representa- 
tive being t^ lor^-and-ladiea or cuokoo-pint (Arum 
mactikUum). Other species, herbaceous, shmb-like, or 
climbing, are inhabitants of the tropics, and can be 
cultivated in hothouses. 

AROL8EN (61® 24' N., 9® 1' E.), town, Waldeck, 
Germany. Pop. (1906) 2800. 

AROMATIC, name applied to organic compounds 
derived from the benzene nucleus u 
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AROMATICS, derivatives of 
anise, cloves, cinnamon, camphor, 
rosemary, and similar plants, of 
musk deer and civet cat; have 
fragrant smell and are almost all 
strongly antiseptic. 

ARONA (45® 46' N.. 8® 36' E.), 
town, Italy. Pop. 4700. V 

AROUET, family name of Vol- X 

taire (q.v.). 

ARP AD (d. 907), founder of Hungarian dynasty 
of A., whose members ruled till 1301, assuming title 
king, 1001. 

ARPI (41® 29' N., 15® 30' E.), ancient town, Italy ; 
near Foggia. 

ARPINO (41® 39' N., 13® 38' E.), town, Campania, 
Italy ; birthplace of Cicero and Marius. Pop. 10,600. 

ARQUA. (45® 15' N., 11® 43' E.), village, Padua, 
Italy. Here Petrarch lived the last fotar years of 
his life, and d. in 1374. His house is still shown, and 
his tomb. 

ARQUEBUS, a firearm of the XV. and XVI. 
oent*s, being an improvement upon the gonne, ot hand- 
cannon, of the JMiddle Ages. It was in use as far 
back as the reign of Richard III., but, towards the 
end of the XVI. cent., was displaced by tlm 
musket. 

ARQUERITE, compound of silver and mercury 
(Ag„Hg). 

ARQUES-LA-BATAILLE (49® 66' N., 1® 9' E.), 
villam, Seine Inf^rieure, France ; old castle ; Henry 
rV. defeated Duo de Mayenne, 1689. 

ARRACK (Rak), see Spirits. 

ARRAH (26® 33' N., 84® 38' E.), town, Bihar and 
Oris^ India. During the Mutiny a dozen British 
soldiers with fifty Sikhs held A. against 3000 Sepoys. 
Pop. 40,200. 

ARRAIGNMENT, a ‘true bill’ having been 
found against a prisoner, he is brought into open 
court and * arraigned,’ i.e. the indictment is read 
over to him, and he is asked whether he pleads * guilty ’ 
or * not guilty.’ 

ARRAN (65® 35' N., 6® 16' W.), isUnd, Firth of 
Clyde, Scotland ; area, 165 sq. miles ; chief villages, 
Brodick, Lamlash, Corrie, summer resorts ; excellent 
fishing and game ; surface mountainous, highest 
peak, Goatfell ; rainfall heavy ; cairns and stone circles 
occur ; ruined castles are Loch Ranza and Kildonan ; 
Brodick Castle belongs to dukes of Hamilton ; produces 
oats, potatoes ; exports cattle, fish, sh^p, oats. 
Pnp. (1911) 4628. 

ARRAN, EARLDOM OP (1476-1629).— (1) Jaubs 
Hamil ton, s. of James Lord Hamilton, and Mary, 
dan. of James II. of Scotland, was created Earl of Arran, 
1603; commanded Soot, fleet against England, 1513; 
one of Lords of Regency, 1617; d. 1627, suoo. by his 
eldest A, (2) James Hamilton, 2nd earl (1516-76) ; 
he vacillated in the religious quarrels of his time, 
accompanied James V. to France in 1536, was chosen 
Regent of Scotland, 1642, and in 1549 or. Duo de 
Chatelierault in PYance ; he latterly supported 
Mary’s cause. (3) James (1637-1609), s. of preceding, 


became a strong Frot. ; resigned earldom in favour 
of James Stewart. 

ARRAS (60® 17' N., 2® 45' E.), cathedral town. 
Pas de Calais, France ; has trade in com and oil ; 
manufactures agricultural implements, lace, hosiery ; 
seat of bp. ; fine public buildings ; formerly famous 
for tapestries. Pop. 25,813. 

ARRENOTOKOUS, biological term for females 
producing males parthenogenetically. 

ARREST, an arrest is not usu^y made without 
the authority of a * warrant,* which is a written order 
instructing an officer to bring the susMoted person 
before a (3ourt. Warrants are issued by the Privy 
Council, Judges of the High Court, Justices of the 
Peace, and O>roner8, and generally by a judicial execu- 
tive to an officer, the law in U.o.A. being similar to 
that of Gt. Britain. A constable can arrest without a 
warrant any one whom he susi^cts of having com- 
mitted a felony, any one committing, or having com- 
mitted, or being about to commit a breach of the 
peace, or any one doing wilful damage to property. 
A private person may arrest without warrant any one 
suspected of having committed a felony, provided a 
felony has been committed, any one whose freedom will 
lead to a breach of the peace, any one committing or 
about to commit treason, any one committing offences 
under the Vagrancy Act, ana any one for whom he has 
become bail when he wishes to be relieved of liability. 

ARRESTMENT, in Scots law, a process, or 
* dili|;enoe * by which A, who is in debt to B, is 
prohibited from settling his account until the latter 
has satisfied a claim which C has against him. 

ARRETIUM (43® 38' N., 11® 55' E.), ancient town, 
Italy ; modem Arezzo ; has Rom. remains. 

ARRHENIUS, SVANTE AUGUST (1859- ), 

Swed. ohemist and physicist ; director of Physico- 
Chemical Department, Nobel Institute, near Stock- 
holm; pub. researches on electrolysis and books on 
cosmic energy ; Nobel Prize, 1903. 

ARRIA, wife of Roman CsBoina Psetus, condemned 
to death, 42 a.d., as conspirator against Emperor 
Claudius ; set her husband example ot suicide. 

ARRIAN, FLAVIUS (96-180 A.D.), Gk. historian 
and philosopher ; b. Nicomedia, Bithynia ; lived 
under Emperors Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurelius ; pupil of Epictetus ; wrote the 
standard history of Alexander the Great (Anabasis of 
Alexander), histories of Bithyma and lYajan’s Wars, 
a work on India, and a treatise on the chase. 

ARROL, SIR WILLIAM (1839-1913), head of 
engineer!^ co. of William Arrol & Co. ; builder of 
Tay and Forth Bridges. 

ARRONDISSEMENT (bY., from arrondir, to 
make round), division of Fr. department for purposes 
of administration ; name given in 1800 to newly formed 
district of 1790. 

ARROWROOT, edible starch obtained from 
root-tubers of a plant (Maranta Arundinacta) growing 
in W. Indies and the tropics generally ; a valuable 
food for invalids. 

ARHOWSMITH, AARON (1750-1823), Eng. 
geographer and publisher ; produced a large chart 
of the world on Mercator’s projection (1790). The 
business was continued by his sons, Aaron and Samuel, 
and his nephew, John, the latter of whom was one 
of the founders of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Other publications of the firm wore the Eton Com- 
parative AUas, and (1834) the London Atlas, 

AHSAGES, faii^y of Scythian chiefs whose 
empire was overthrown about 226 a.d. 

AR8-AN-DER-M08EL (49® 4' N., 6® 2' £.), 
town, Alsace-Lorraine, Germany. Pop. 3800. 

ARSENAL, word of Arabic origin which occurs 
in many languages ; used of a large store containing 
war equipment and ammunition. 

ARSENIC (As=:74'96), metalloid in nitrogen 
group ; name, however, popularly applied to ‘ white 
arsenic,* arsenious oxide. Element occurs native, 
combined with metals, as sulphides, also in small 





qnaniltlei in pyritef^ ooai; «to. ; and if obtained ae a 
aublimate bv beating arsenical pyrites. A. is a steel- 
grey, metamo - lookmg, good conductor of heat and 
electricity; has S.G. o’73; sablimes at 450”, vaTOor 
smells of garlic, molecule A 84 ; condenses to (i.) yellow 
and (ii.) mirror allotropes; burns to oxide A 84 O 4 ; 
used for hardening lead shot. Hydride AsHg, gae, 
formed in Marsh’s test, easily dissociates. 

OziDxs Aim Debivatives. — AB.O 4 , octahedral, pris- 
matic, and vitreous forms; slightly soluble in water, 
produoing arsenious acid, H^AsOg, a reducing agent. 
Arsenites; Na,A80g, AggAsO. (yellow precipitate), 
CuHAsOg (Scheele’s green) ; AsClg, liquid, S.P. 130” C. ; 
AsgOg deliquesces, Forming arsenic acid, HgAsOg. — 
Arsenates: Na 3 HA 804 + 12Hj0 and AggA 804 (brown) 
[ortho] ; Na^Sj 07 [pyro] ; NaAsO- [meta]. ASgSg 
(realgar), ASgSg (orpiment), and AsgSg, yellow preci- 
pitates. 

AR 8 ENXUS (d. 450), a Roman anchorite who was 
sometime tutor to the children of Theodosius the 
Great ; spent his last forty years as a recluse in 
Egypt, where he won general admiration for sanctity 
of lire. 

AHSENZUS ANTORIANUS, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople during latter part of XIII. cent. ; wrote 
Synopaia Canonum. 

ARSENOLITE, arsenious oxide, generally white 

(AsgOg). 

ARSINOC, name of several Egyptian queens. Best 
known A. (d. 271 b.o.), dau. of Ptolemy 1 ., sister and 
w. of Ptolemy II. (who killed his first wife, another A., 
at his marriage) ; accorded divine honours in her life - 1 
time ; she and her husband both called Philadelphus | 
through their consanguinity. Another A. was sister! 
of CJleopatra. | 

ARSINOTHERIUM, extinct giant mammal dis - 1 
covered in Middle Eocene of Egypt, with pair of large 
lioms above the muzzle, in front of another small pair. 

ARSON, the act of wilfully setting fire to a house, 
barn, stack, or any public or private building. The 
punishment, according to the nature of the crime, is 
two years* imprisonment, or penal servitude for from 
three years to a life sentence. In Scotland the crime is 
known as * fire -raising.* 

ARSUF (32” ir N., 34” 61' E.), town, Palestine; 
site of anciept Apollonia ; here Crusaders under Richard 
Cceur de Lion defeated Saracens under Saladin, Sept. 7, 
1191. 

ART, many attempts to define * art * have been 
made, but no very satisfactory results have been 
achieved. Dr. Johnson’s definition runs: ‘The power 
of doing something which is not taught by Nature or 
by instinct * ; Pope says ; ‘ True art is Nature to 
advantage dressed * ; while Sir Thomas Browne teUs 
us : * Nature is the art of (Jod.* If it be conceded, 
however, that Art includes everything which we dis- 
tinguish from Nature, it will readily be seen that 
Johnson’s definition is very wide of the mark. It is the 
business of art to develop nature, and no art can exist 
cither in form, colour, sound, speech, or movement, 
which is not in the first place inspired by nature. * Liv- 
ing Art,* says Mr. Frank Bran^ 3 m, ‘is only to be 
found in the interpretation of Life.* The earliest at- 
tempts at pictori^ art which have been ^soovered 
amongst the remains of primitive peoples invariably 
take the form of rude drawing of birds and beasts. 
It may therefore be supposed that earlv man had^ been 
impressed by the physical beauty of these animate 
objects, and had, from an instinctive love of the beauti- 
ful, attempted to perpetuate them. It has been said 
that ‘ A man’s the noblest work of God,* and thus it 
came about that those early masters of sculpture (g.v.), 
Phidias and Praxiteles, casting about for objects upon 
which to exercise their genius, round their ideal in repro- 
ducing the perfect beauty of the human form. So ^th 
painting (g.v.), with poetry (^.ti.), and with mosio (g.e.). 
Nature is ever the first means of inspiration. The 
gloiy of the sunrise, the terror of the storm, the tong 
of the lark, the beauty of the summer landscape^ each 
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in its own way arouses to noblest effort tlie painter, 
the musician, and the poet; and so Nature, working 
through man, produces what we term Art. 

Gallerlee. — National, municipal, or private 
buildings for the exhibition of paintings, toulptures, 
and other works of art> for the purpose of fotterii^ 
and educating a taste for esthetics. Amongst buU£ 
ings of the kind the National Gallery, London (founded 
1824), holds a deservedly high place. It is maintained 
by a government grant, and has been enriched by 
numerous private bequests. With the exception of the 
French, the Gallery is well represented by praotioally 
every school, some outstanding pictures being !l^phael^ 
Madonna (bought for £70,000), Vandyck’s ChwUa /. 
(bought for £17,600), and Velazquezes Fenws. The 
National Portrait Gallery (founded 1866), the Tate 
Gallery, and the Wallace Collection should also be 
mentioned, while other galleries in London and pro- 
vincial towns are too numerous even to be named. 
Amongst great continental galleries the place of honour 
should undoubtedly be given to the Louvre, in Paris, 
while other institutions of world-wide fame ere the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna, those at Berlin, Dresden, 
ana Munich, and the Hermitage Gallery at St. Peters- 
burg. Among the famous galleries in U.S.A. are the 
Museum of Art, New York, and Museum of Kne Arts, 
Boston, which represent all schools; the Academy, 
Philadelphia, the Cmcago Collection and Lennox Library, 
Now York, rich in Flemish and French pictures ; and 
there are the splendid collections of the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and Mrs. Gardner. In Italy 
the Pitti and Uffizi Galleries, at Florence, are of 
the first importance, the former being especially rich 
in examples of Raphael, Giorgione, Perugino, and 
Andrea ael Sarto, the latter in works by Michael - 
angelo, Botticelli, and Leonardo da Vinci. Other 
celebrated galleries are at Rome (Corsini and Borghese 
Galleries), Venice, Genoa, Milan, Pisa, Verona, Perugia, 
and Padua ; at The Hague, Haarlem, Rotterdam, and 
Leiden ; at Antwerp, Bruges, and (Cologne ; and at 
Seville and other cities of Spain. 

Tha Art Oalleriea of Europe (series) ; Gower, Hand- 
book to Art Oalleriea of Belgium and Holland ; Hare, 
The National Gallery; Brockwoll and Konody, The 
Louvre ; Konody, The Uffizi Gallery. 

Art Sooisties. — Since the establishment of the Ro 3 ral 
Academy (g.v.) it has been the custom in Great Britain 
for professional artists to attach themselves to some 
existing society, and in course of time offshoots from 
these have taken root, and have attracted followers 
according to the particular branch of art for which they 
have sto^. Amongst the oldest of the kind may 
named the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
(founded 1804), and the Royal Society of British Artists 
G823h Societies of later date include the New English 
Art (^ub, the Society of Portrait Painters, Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers, Society 
of Women Artists, and the Pastel Society; and in 
the provinces : the Royal Birmingham Society of 
Artists (founded 1825), the Manchester Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the Yorkshire Union of Artists (Le^s). 
In Scotland the societies include the Royal Scottish 
Academy, Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
and the Society of Scottish Artists. 

Art Taaohlng. — ^Towards the end of the first half of 
the XIX. cent, public interest began to be aroused in 
England in the industrial arts, and, with a view to 
putting the study upon a more systematic basis than 
had hitherto been known, a government grant was 
made for the purpose in 1836, and in the following 
year the first school of design was established at 
Somerset House. This was followed by the foundation, 
in 1852, of ‘the Department of Ptaotioal Art,’ at 
Marlborough House, which eventually found quarters 
at South Kensington. Very soon other schools of 
like kind came into existence, amongst which may 
be mentioned the Slade School of Drawing, Paintix^, 
and Sculpture, the RoyiU Female School of Art. the 
School of Art Wood-Carving, the Royal Sohool of AH 
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Needtowor^ and provincial schools for art training, 
those at Birmingham and Manchester being especially 
notable, the latter having the advantage of Mr. Walter 
Crane as direotor for several years. In U.S. A., among 
the foremost of many flourishing schools are those at 
the National Aoademy of Pesim (1802) and at the 
Boston Mnsenm of Fine Arts, the School of Applied 
Desim for Women and Cooper Institute, N.Y., and the 
Art Institute, Chicago. 

ART AND PART, in Scots law, the aiding in, or 
abetting, a crime. 

ART A (39® 8' N., 20® 68' E.), town, Greece. Pop. 
9000. Arta, Gull of (38® 67' N., 21® E.), arm of 
Ionian Sea. 

ART AB ANUS. — ( 1 ) Persian captain who murdered 
Xerxes, 466 B.o., and was slain by Artaxerxes, s. of 
Xerxes. (2) Name of four Parthian kings of III. cent. 
B.o. ; with death of A. IV. in war with Rome, 226, 
Arsaoid kingdom came to an end. 

ABTAGNAN, CHARLES DE BAATZ D' (c. 1612- 
73), original of character d’A. in Three, Musketeers and 
other tales of Dumas. 

ARTAXERXES I. (465-426 B.o.), king of Persia, 
younger 8. of Xerxes; he made peace with Athens in 
448, but did not take sides in the Peloponnesian War; 
is famous in Jewish history. — Artaxerxes II., king of 
Persia (404-369), s. of Darius II. ; many rebellions 
took place in his reign, and for long the empire was 
weak under him. — Artaxerxes III., king (359-338); 
name adopted by Ochus, s. of preceding; he ruled 
sternly, compelled Athens to make peace, and tried to 
conquer Egypt. — Artaxerxes IV., or Ardashir I. (9.V.). 

ARTEDl, PETER (1705-35), Swod. zoologist, 
authority on fishes ; friend of Linnaeus. 

ARTEGA, mixed race of African Arabs. 

ARTEMIDORUS.--(l) (fl. 100 B.O.) Ephesian geo- 
grapher who compiled a cartographical w'ork (now lost) 
drawn uwn by Strabo. (2) Roman soothsayer who 
flourishea during the rule of Hadrian. 

ARTEIMTIS (classical myth.), dau, of Zeus and Lcto, 
and twin-sistor of Apollo. She is sometimes called 
Ortygia and Cynthia, from places associated with her 
birth. To the Romans she was known as Diana, the 
goddess of hunting. A. was worshipped by the Greeks 
under various names, to each of whicn belonged special 
characteristics. Thns she is known os the Arcadian, 
Ephesian, and Brauronian A. Under the first-named 
aspect she is the goddess of hunting and chastity, who 
led a life of strict celibacy, and took terrible vengeance 
upon those who incurred her anger. Thus she changed 
the hunter, Actsson, into a stag, and caused him to be 
devoured by his dogs, because he had watched her 
bathing. The Ephesian A., known as ‘ Diana of the 
Ephesians * (Acts 19), was a very ancient Asiatic 
deity of Persian orimn, whose worship the Gk. colonists 
found already established when they settled in Asia 
Minor, and whom they chose to identify with their 
own A. This godde.ss represented rather the omni- 
potence of love and the fruitfulness of nature. Her 
temple at Ephesus ranked among the seven wonders 
of the world. The Brauronian A. was a deity wor- 
shipped by Gk. settlers in the Taurica Chersonnesus 
(Crimea), to whom all strangers landing there were 
sacrificed. The priestess, Iphigenia, is stated to have 
brought the imago of the goddess from Tauris to 
Brauron, in Attica, which gave rise to the name by 
which she is known. The most famous statue of A. 
is that known as the ‘ Diana of Versailles,’ found in 
Hadrian’s Villa, and now preserved in the Louvre. 

ARTEMISIA, see Wormwood. 

ARTEMISIA. — (1) (fl. 480 B.o.) Queen of Halicar- 
nassus; famed for Amazonian qualities. (2) (fli. 363- 
360 B.O.) Queen who built the Mausoleum in Halicar- 
nassus, one of seven wonders of the world. 

ARTEMUS WARD, pseudonym of Charles Farrar 
Bboii^b (1834-67), Amer. humorist whose lectures in 
America and Europe and writings had great success. 

ARTENA (41® 42' N., 12° 63' E.), town, central Italy 
Pop. 601(f. 


ARTERIES, the vessels which carry the blood 
from the heart to the different parts of the body. The 
walls of a’s consist of three coats : the external, or tunica 
adventitia, of fibrous tissue ; the middle, or tunica media, 
of muscular and yellow elastic tissue, muscular fibres 
predominating in the larger and elastic fibres in the 
smaller a’s ; and the internal, or tunica intima, of endo- 
thelial cells. The two chief a’s of the body are the pul- 
monary a. and the aorta; the pulmonary a. conveys 
the impure, or venous blood, from the right side of the 
heart to be purified in the lungs, while the aorta con- 
veys the purified blood from the left side of the heart, 
to which the blood comes from the lungs, to the tissues 
of the body by means of its branches. Small a’s join, 
or anastomose, with one another freely; so that, if u 
large a. is blocked, the circulation can bo carried on 
by the anastomosing branches, except in the case of 
the ‘end-arteries,* found, e.g., in the brain and the spleen, 
which do not anastomose with others ; and conse- 
quently when one of the ‘ end -arteries ’ is blocked, the 
part which it supplies with blood dies. 

ARTERN (51® 22' N., 11* 16' E.), town, Saxony. 
Pop. 5800. 

ARTESIAN WELLS, name derived from a system 
of boring for water, which was first employed in Europe 
in the province of Artois, France. The fountains in 
Trafalgar Square are thus supplied ; also several of the 
London breweries. The borings are made by moans 
of spiral rods, and are carried through various strata 
until a water-carrying bed is reached. The water rises 
to the surface in virtue of hydrostatic pressure, its 
source being higher than the mouth of the boring. 

ARTEVELDE, JACOB VAN (c. 1 ‘290-1 345), 

Flemish leader and brewer ; rose to prominence in his 
native city of Ghent in 1337 ; be ruled like a king, and 
Ghent prospered, but A. was killed in a popular rising, 
1346. 

ARTEVELDE, PHILIP VAN (d. 1383), Flemish 
military leader ; killed at Jloosebeke. 

ARTHRITIS, inflammation of joints, usually associ- 
ated with gout or rheumatism. 

ARTHROPODA, phylum of bilaterally symmet- 
rical, segmented animals, having variously modified 
jointed appendages and a cuticle of chit in. Numerous 
aflinitieB exist between them and Annelids, notably in 
the division of the body into segments, the organisation 
of blood-vascular and nervous sy.stera. A. are usually 
very active, and represent more than half the known 
species of animals. The chief classes are Orustacea 
(q.v.); Prototracheata, including the primitive Peripatus 
((/.V.); Myriopoda {q.v.), the c^entipedes and millipedes ; 
Hexapoda (q.v.), insects; Arachnoidea (q.v.), spiders, 
scorpions, and mites; Palceoatraca {q.v.), the king- 
crab; and the extinct eurypterida and trilobites (7.V.). 
The Pantopoda (q.v.) or Pycnogonida (sea-spiders) have 
not been satisfactorily classified. 

ARTHUR, KING (VI. cent.), Brit, king, the 
actual facts of whose life are ahnost lost in legend. He 
is said to have been the s. of Uthcr Pendragon, by 
Igema, wife of Gorlois, king of Cornwall. He was 
probably half-Roman, and chosen by the Christian 
Britons as general (about 620 a.d.) against the Saxons, 
whom he defeated ; afterwards ho fought the heathen 
Britons, and was betrayed and slain. 

Arthurian Legend. — After his death A. became a 
hero of Celtic legend in Cornwall, Wales, and Cumber- 
land. About 860 Nennius mentions him and his battles 
against the Saxons, and the treachery of his nephew 
Mordred. In Welsh poetry of the XI. and XII. cent, 
he is spoken of as half-man, half-wizard, and the names 
of his allies, Kay, Bedivore, and Geraint, are given. 
The Welsh legends were carried to Brittany and France, 
whence the Romans brought them to England. About 
1120 (SreofiErey of Monmouth introduced Arthur into 
his History of the. British Kings, dwelling on his 
miraculous birth and death, his conquests, and tho 
chivalrous side of the legend. This book was put 
into verse by Wace, a Norman, and Layamon, an 
Englishman (about 1160), each adding legendary 
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touches, such as that of Exoalibur, Arthur’s sword* 
In France the legend became mixed with other legends, 
such as those of the Holy Grail, Peroival, Lancelot 
and Tristram, and the iciea of the * Round Table * 
arose. The chief Fr. ]^ts of Arthurian legend are 
Chretien de Troyes and ^rie de France. In Germany 
the legend was further amplified by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach. In the prose romances of the XIII. 
and XIV. cent, (notably those of Walter Map) the 
story of Lancelot and Quineyere (A.’s wife) was evolved. 
lAtor on, most of the Arthurian cycle was collected by 
Sir Thomas Malory in his Mortt d* Arthur (1470). 1a 
late Eng. literature the legend has been dealt with 
by Spenser in his Faery Queen, Tennyson in his Idylls 
of the King, and Swinburne in Tristram of Lyonesse, 

ARTHUR I. (1187-1203). Duke of Brittany; 
su^osed to have been murdered by John, kmg 
of England. 

ARTHUR III. (1393-1458), Earl of Richmond, 
Constable of France ; fought against England at 
Aginoourt, and under Joan of A^o ; captured Paris 
from the English, 1436 ; succ. his nephew, Peter IL, as 
Duke of Brittany, 1467. 

ARTHUR, CHESTER ALAN (1830-88), Pres. 
(Republican) of the U.S.A. on death of Pres. Garfield, 
1881 ; Ilia term of office was noted for tarifi legislation, 
the prohibition of polygamy in the territories, and 
railway enterprise. 

ARTHUR'S SEAT, hill (822 ft.) of volcanic origin 
east of Edinburgh ; shape, recumbent lion ; name first 
occurs at end of XV. cent. 

ARTICHOKE, two plants of order Compositss; 
Hdianthus tvJberosus or Jerusalem a., now cultivated 
as vegetable for its edible tubers, and Cynara scolymus, 
the globe a., for succulent leaf scales and axis of 
fiower heads. 

ARTICLE (Fr., from Lat. ariiculus, dim. of artus, I 
joint), division, and, by transference, portion between 
divisions ; hence applied to clauses of agreements 
(in same sense as captitUum), items in magazines, etc. ; 
asain by transference, any separate object. Various 
Cnristian codes are known as a*s of faith. Ten A*s, 
1536, promulgated by Henry VIll. as modifications of 
Roman Catholic doctrines ; Six A"s (* Whip with Six 
Strings ’), 1539, restored Catholic usages as to private 
Masses, auricular confession, marriage of priests, etc. ; 
Thirty-Nine A’s, 1663, formed from forty-two set forth 
by Cranmer’s commission, 1553; confirmed 1571 and 
1604 ; contained in Book of Common Prayer ; accepted 
by Irish Church,, 1635; Scottish Episcopalian at end of 
XVIII. cent. Other relirious A’s are A ’a of Perth, 1618, 
agreed upon by Scottish General Assembly ; Twenty- 
Five Methodist A’s, 1784 ; Thirtv-Five A’s of Reformed 
Episcopal Church, 1875. A’s o/ AMocidfton, lewd term 
for written agreement as to mode of carrying on business 
of a limited company. A's of the Navy aw rules by 
which navy is governed under Naval Discipline Acts, 
1866 and 1884. A’s of War are rules by which both 
army and navy are governed. Military A’s of War used 
to be passed granting special criminal powers to com- 
mander in time of war ; series of Mutiny Acts com- 
menced 1689; Army Act, 1881 (pasted annually), 
supersedes earlier legislation ; by it power of ad- 
miralty to provide for naval discipline is confirmed. 

ARTICULAR, belonging to or associated with the 
joints ; whence a, sensations are sensations dependent 
npon sense-organs in or aboot the joints. 

ARTIGULATA, obsolete zoological term for 
animals, like insects, with jointed appendages. 

ARTICULATION, juncture of bones in skeleton 
(anat.); distinct production of sound in speech. 

ARTILLERY was the name given to any kind 
of military engine for the throwing or firing of pro- 
jectiles, inclumng bows and arrows, slings, and such 
weapons as were known to the ancients by the name 
of the caiapulta and the halista. The term is now 
applied to any kind of cannon or ordnance, and in 
general to all the officers, men, horses, waggons, etc., 
engaged in the working or transport of the guns. 
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Cannon were first employed by the English in field 
operations at Cr6cy (1346), but it is believed they 
were used by the Germans in Italy some yeare before. 
The early guns, however, were used chiefly for siege 
purposes, and it was not xmtil the first half of the 
XV. cenk that field artillery came into general use. 
During the period of the Wars of the Rosea the bow- 
men were rerarded as the chief strezigih of bo^ 
armies, but field spins were in frequent use, and 
Loose Coat Field (1470) is said to nave been won 
by Edward IV. ’a ordnance. Cannon, however, 
continued for a long time afterwards to be used 
chiefly for battering purpoMs, a notable example 
being the siege of Constantinople by the Turks in 
1463, when they emplo^d some very heavv artillery. 
Gustavus Adolphus (d. 1632) during the Thirty 
Years* War was the first general to make really 
effective use of field ^ns, his heavier weapons firing 
12-pounder shot, ana his derai-onlverin 9-pounders. 
During the Eng. Civil War the Royalists were often 
very badly served by their a., which frequently 
amved late, or not at all. Cromwell, on the other 
hand, made little use of a., except for sieges. 

The earliest cannon consisted of bars of wrought- 
iron welded together with iron hoops, and were fixed 
on blocks. These eventually gave place to guns of 
cast-iron and brass, wheeled carriages were intro- 
duced, and iron balls to some extent superseded those 
of stone. The XVI. cent, brought us the culverin, 
demi-culverin, saker, and falcon. The old Enff. 
culverin was a very clumsy piece of ordnance, whi^ 
required a considerable number of horses to drag it 
into position, and as oartridpes had not then Wn 
introduced, its effectiveness m the field most have 
been largely discounted by the slowness with which 
it was load^ the powder ^ing put in with a ladle. 

The Honourable Artillery Company, which is the 
oldest existing Volunteer force in !^gland, was estab- 
lished in 1537. The Royal Regiment of i^illery was 
created in 1716. 

From the XVI. to the XIX. cent, little progress 
was made in the manufacture of a., but during the 
last quarter of a cent, rapid strides have been made, 
with the result that the ordnance of the civilised 
world has now been brought to a high state of effeotive- 
ness. The British a. ox the present day is classed 
as Horse, Field, and Garrison A. Horse A., mounting 
its men either on horses or the limbers of the guns, 
is required to manoeuvre with cavalry, in which it 
differs from the Field A. A battery consists of 179 
men and 16 carriages, and its guns are 15-pounder8. 
A Field A. battery is composed of 171 men, and 
6 guns of somewhat heavier calibre than those used 
by the Horse A., each gun being drawn by 6 horses. 
Tile Garrison A., as th^e name suggests, is a force 
organised chiefly for fortress and siege purposes, 
and the working and transport of the heaviest class 
of guns. See also Ammunition, Ordnanob, and 
Tactics. 

Lloyd and Hadoock’s Artillery, its Progress and 
Present Position (1893) ; and Raike's Bistory of the 
Bon, ArtUlery Com^pany (1878-80). 

ARTIODACTYLA, sub-order of Mammalian order 
Ungulata, in which the third and fourth dirits of 
the foot are equally developed, as contrasted with 
the Perissodactyla, or odd-toed animals, such as the 
horse and rhinoceros. The stomach is complex in 
many A. (camels, ruminants) ; the premolars are 
single-lobed, while molars have two lobes ; and 
there are often bony outgrowths on frontal bones. 
They may be divided into four groups: (1) Suina, 
including pigs, hippopotami, and peccaries ; (2) 

Tylopoda, tiU camels of the Old World and llamas of 
S. America; (3) Tragulir^ or chevrotains of the 
East Indies and W. African coast; (4) Peeora, or 
true Ruminants, such as deer, giraffes, gazelles, 
antelopes, goats, sheep, and cattle. 

ARTOIS (60® 30' N., 2® 30' E.), former province, 
N. France; after belonging in turn to Flandersp 
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France, Bipgnndy, Austria, and Spain, finally reverted Arveyron, which descends from elaoier through cave 
to France in 1669. known as * Ice-Gates of Arveyron/ 

ARTS AND CRAFTS, term which first came ARVERNI, Gallic tribe suMued by Otesar, 62 b.o. ; 
into TOnoral use with the establishment of the Arts gave name to Auvergne, France, 
and Crafts Society in 1888. The society was the AH VERS, ALEXIS FELIX (1806-60), Fr. poet and 

outcome of a feeling of discontent amongst many dramatist ; sonnets famous. 

artistic workers, who considered that the decorative ARYA SAMAJ, sect of Hindu religious reformers 
arts, apart from painting, were not sufficiently founded (e. 1806) by a Brahman, Da vanand Saraswati, 
recogni^. The cultivation of artistic craftsmanship who studied the Vedas in the light of modem scientific 
owed much to the example and inspiration of William culture. 

Morris and his associates, and arts and crafts exhibitions ARYAN is a name given to the Indo-Euroman 
are now frequent throughout Groat Britain. family of languages, to which English belongs. It is 

ARTS, MASTER OP, gi^uate of university who a word of Sanskrit origin moaning no6/s, and was the 
has passed examinations in literary subjects, or name wherebv the Old Hindus distinguished them- 
literay and scientific mixed. In some universities the selves from tne less civilised peoples of India. The 
M.A. degree is granted without further examination to early A’s were probably a community of tribes living 
those B.A.’s {Hachdort of Ar(s) who pay certain fees in inland Russia. They evolved a primitive vocabu- 
( Oxford and Cambridge), in others to all honours lary which is the foundation of most of the literary 
^aduates, some fixed time after taking the B.A. languages of Europe, Persia, and India. The names 
degree. of the sun, moon, stars, of the simple parts of the body 

ARU ISLANDS, Arbu (6* 20' to 7* S., 134* to (e.g. head, eye), of the most intimate relationships 
136® E.). islands, Dutch East Indies. Pop. c. 21,000. (e.g. father, mother), and of the numbers up to ten, 

ARUBA ISLAND, part of Dutch colony of being found in various forms in most of the Indo- 
Curasao, West Indies. European languages, probably date from this early 

ARUNDEL (60® 61' N., 0® 33' W.), town, Sussex, vocabulary. In course of time the A. community 
England ; castle, dating from before Conquest, was split up, some going east into Persia and India, others 
damaged in Civil War ; restored in XVIII. cent. west into Europe, and in their new homes the various 

ARUNDEL, EARLDOM OF. — It may fairly be Indo-European languages developed. The following 
said that there were Norman Earls of Arundel, for are the main CTOupa of Indo-European or A. languages ; 
they resided at the Castle, though they generally Indian (including Sanskrit, Pali, Hindustani, Bengali, 
seem to have taken their title from the county of and the Gipsy dialect), Iranian (including Persian), 
Sussex. William d’Aubigny, who m. Adeliz of Keltic (Irisn, Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, ana Breton), 
Louvain, widow of King Henry I., was created Earl of Hellenic (Ancient and Modem Greek), Italic (Latin, 
A. After the death of the last earl in the male line in French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Proven 9 al), 
1243, the title passed to the FitzAIans, John Fitz A Ian, Slavonic (Russian, Polish, Bohemian), Lettio (Old 
feudal lord of Clun, marrying Isabel FitzAlan. Prussian, Lithuanian), and Teutonic (Old Gothic, 
Richard, 4th earl of A. and Surrey, a member of German, English, Dutch, Danish, Norse, and Swedish), 
the Council of Richard 11. , was executed 1397. ARYL, any aromatic radical, such as phenyl 
Henry, 12th earl, was prominent under Edward VI., (C^H^) to lyl (CgH 4 CH 3 ), etc., with a free valence 
Mary, and Elizabeth. He was a R.C., and fell into belonging to the nucleus. 

disfavour for a time. He was High Steward and ARZAMAS (65® 30' N., 43® 45' E.), town, Russia. 
Chancellor of Oxford Univ. ; on the Commission for Pop. 10,591. 

trial of Mary, Queen of Soots ; again imprisoned AS, Rom. measure ; weighed 1 lb. of 12 oz. or 

released, 1672; a. 1680. His s. 327'45 grs. ; also name of coin of which lower parts 

predeceased him, and his dau. Mary married Thomas were semis, triens, quadrans, sextans, uncia ; origin- 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, with which title the A. ally lb. weight, but depreciated in Punic Wars and 
earldom is now held by Act of Parliament, 1627 — lowered by lea; Popfrfo, 89 B.o., to J oz. ; name of early 
not, as sometimes stated, by feudal tenure. Of later Italian coin, 
earls most ira^rtant are Philip, 13th carl; became ASA, famous king of Jndah. 

R.C. ; d. in Tower, 1696; and Thomas, 14th carl, ASAFETIDA, a gum-resin obtained from root, of 
Royalist and art collector ; purchased Arundclian or a plant {Ferula felida) chiefly growing in eastern 
Oxford Marbles ; d. abroad, 1640. Persia and Afghanistan; has an unpleasant and 

ARUNDEL, THOMAS (1353-1414), abp. of characteristic odour ; is used as a nervous stimulant, 
Canterbury, supported claims of Henry IV., whom t.g., in hysteria, iJso as stimulant to the respiratory 
he crowned ; made vigorous efforts to suppress and alimentary traots. 

ASAKY, GEORQE (1788- 1871), Rumanian 
ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR, THOMAS author ; founded Rumanian literature, journalism, 
ARUNDELL, 1ST BARON (c. 1662-1639) ; went theatre, etc. 

abroad and served against the Turks under the ASAPH, psalmist and prophet mentioned in 

Emj^ror Rudolph II., wno in 1696 cr. him Count for Bible {Chronides and Psalmsyi Asaphites afterwards 

ms bravery at the battle of Oran ; on his return or. assisted in service of Temple at Jerusalem. 

Baron A. of W., 1605. ASAPH, BISHOPRIC OP ST., N. Wales ; 

ARUSIANUB MESSUS (IV. c«nt. A.D.), Latin traditional founder, Kentigem, bp. of Glasgow; also 
scholar ; author of Exempla Eheutionum, containing said to have established St. A. as bp. e. 660. 
example from olaesio writers. ASAR ONE, sour chemical distilled from asarabacca. 

ARU WMI, ^ministrative district, Belgian Congo, ASBESTOS (unoonsumable), amphibole mineral 
^ (1800 miles long) joins Congo, 2® N., of fibrous texture or variety of serpentine occurring 

in N. America, 8. Africa, Australia, and Europe, for- 
ARVAL, light spiced cake, formerly used at merly sometimes woven into fabrics, now generally 
funeral feasts (arval-dinners) ; the name is derived used as a fireproof and heat-retaining material for 
meaning ‘ heir-ale.' building, paoldng steam-pipes, etc., fabrics, filters for 

, ^^yAL BRETHREN {Fratres Arvales), a priest- corrosives, eleotno insulating, and other purposes. 

m ancient Rome, consisting of twelve members, A8B JORN8EN, PETER CHRISTEN (1812- 

wno for three days during May conducted the annual 86), Norwegian writer who with Jdrgen Engebretsen 
saenflee (am^rvo/ki) for the purpose of propitiating Moe (1813-82) collected and edit, a series of Nor- 
Ceres, tne goddess of fertility. The reigmng emperor toegian Popular Stories, many trans. into English by 
brotherhood. Sir George Dasent. His folk^tales rank as classics. 

ARVB (46 6 N., 6® 26' E.), river. Savoy and A8BURT» FRANCIS (1746-1816), Eng. Method- 
Switcerland ; receives in valley of Chamouni the ist preacher ; app. by Weriey to undertake missionary 
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work in Amerloa ; known as * the Father of Amer* 

Methodism.* 

A6BUHY PARK (40* 14' N., 74* W.), town. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 10,160. 

A8GALON, Askalak (31* 38' N., 34* 37' K.), 
ancient city, Philistia, Palestine ; ruined ; birth- 
place of Herod the Great ; scene of great battle 
oetween Crusaders and Saracens. 

A8CANIU8 (classical myth.), s. of iEneas by 
Creusa, was saved from flames of Troy by his f., whom 
he accompanied to Italy ; succeeded ASneas in king- 
dom of Latium; built Alba, to which he transferred 
the seat of his empire from lAvinium ; also known as 
lulus, and the Julian family of ]|^me claimed him as 
their ancestor. 

ASCENSION (8* S., 14* 20' W.), lonely island of 
volcanic origin, south Atlantic ; discovered by 
Portuguese on Ascension Day, 1601 ; Brit, since 1816; 
area, 34 sq. miles ; fortified ; hM sanatorium on 
Green Mountain ; abounds in turtles. Pop. (1910) 
c. 400. 

ASCENSION, FEAST OF THE, Christian festival 
dating at least from IV. cent., forty days after Easter, 
in celebration of A. of Christ ; always on Thursday. 

ASCENSION, RIGHT, of a star is measured by 
arc of celestial equator between its declination circle 
and the first point of Aries (Vernal equinox). De- 
cllnatfon is its distance from equator measured along 
arc of great circle (declination circle) passing througn 
star and pole. 

ASCETICISM, the practice of self-denial, often 
very severe, has been frequent in Ciiristianity and | 
other religions. It has taken many forms, abstinence 
from wine, flesh, and marriage, fasting, and infliction 
of self-tortures. It is related of St. James, traditional 
first bp. of Jerusalem and ‘ brother * of Christ, that 
he never anointed himself and never had a bath, 
and that he spent so long kneeling on the stone floor 
of the Temple that his knees became hard like a 
camel’s. Abstinence from various meats swine’s 
flesh among Jews and beef among Hindus) rests often 
on priinitive ideas of taboo — a certain animal was 
holy and akin to God and His people, and its flesh only 
oaten sacramentally, if at all. A. in Christianity was 
‘ organised ’ in monasticism, but outside it has often 
been practised, especially in the early and mediaeval 
Churen, and still in Catholicism, where the Church has 
had sometimes to repress extreme developments. 
Thus by some even marriage was thought unclean. 
In Buddhism and other Oriental faiths, where the 
body and its passions must be subjugated, terrible 
austerities are practised. 

Robertson Smith, Rdigum of the Semites; Frazer, 
Cfolden Bovgh. 

A8CHAFFENBURG (49* 49' N., 9* 11' B.), 
cathedral town, Bavaria ; castle (Johannisburg) was 
once residence of prince bp’s of Mainz ; manufactures 
paper, liqueurs, tooacco. Pop. (1910) 29,900. 

ABCHAM, ROGER (1615-68), Eng. author; 
b. Kirkbv Wiske (Yorks.); s. of steward to Lord 
SoTOpe of Bolton ; ed. in household of Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, and later at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 
Here he devoted himself especially to study of Greek, 
received a fellowship, and became lecturer in Greek ; 
was also proficient in archery, and his first work, 
Toxophilus (1545), dealt with that subject, and was 
dedicated to Henry VIII. He became univ. orator, 
and tutor to the Princess Elizabeth, and Latin sec. 
to Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. His prinoipal 
work. The ScholemasUr (1570), was a treatise on the 
teaching of Latin. 

A8CBERSLEBEN (51* 46' N., 11* 26' E.), town, 
Saxony. Pop. 27,900. 

A8GIANO (43* 15' N., 11* 34' E.), town, Siena, 
Italy. 

ASGILIUS SULGATUS, predatory fresh-water 
beetle. See Colsoptbra. 

A8GITANS, early Christians who at their gather- 
ings danced around a wine-skin. 


A8GITE8, an effusion of watery fluid into the 
abdominal cavity; non-inflammatory, and usualiy due 
to obstruction of the liver blood supply. 

A8GLEPIADE8 (end of IL and beginning of 
I. cent. B.O.), Qk, physician; b. Prusa, Bithynia; 
flourished in l^me, ^i^ere he had numerous pupils. 

ASGLEPIADES (fl. 270 B.O.), Gk. lyric poet of 
Samos, who established forms of verse called As- 
depiadean, 

ASGOLZ, GRAZIADIO ISAIA (1829-1907), ItaL 
philologist, and the principal modern authority on the 
Ital. language. 

ASGOLI PICENO.--{l) (42* 61' N., 13* 33' E.) 
Cathedral town, Italy; ancient AsetUum Picenum, 
bmmt by Romans, 89 b.o. ; Rom. gate, parts of walls, 
etc., remain ; castle, baptistery ; manufactures glass, 
paper. Pop. (1911) 30,600. (2) Province, central 

Italy; area, 796 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 262,000. 

ASCOT (61* 24' N., 0* 40' W.). village, Berkshire, 
England. A. Races take place in June, on a circular 
course nearly 2 miles in length. 

ASCULUM, ancient Ital. town probably on site of 
present Ascoli Satriano; scene of Pyrrhus’s victory, 
279 B.o. ; destro3red by Robert Guiscard, XI. cent. 

A8CU8, membranous spore-sacs (8i>orangia) of 
Asoomycetes (hot. ). 

ASELLU8 AQUATICUS, the water-slater, an 
laopod crustacean. See Malaoostraca. 

ABOARD, heaven of Norse mythology ; opposed to 
utgarth, abode of monsters, midgarih, abode of men ; 
inhabited by the .^ir, of whom Odin is ancestor and 
chief ; in A. Odin dwells at Qladaheim, where is Val- 
halla, home of heroes slain in battle ; Thor has Thruth- 
I vang; Balder, Breidablik; Preya, Folkvang; Ull, 
Yd^ir; Vali, Valaskjalt; Saga, Sokkvahekk; Skadi, 
Thrymheim; Heimdal, Himirbjorg; Forseti, Qlitnir; 
Njord, Noatun; Vidar, Zandvidi. 

ASGILL, JOHN (1659-1738), Eng. la^r and 
pamphleteer ; sat in English and Irish Parliaments ; 
and spent last thirty years of his life as a debtor in the 
Fleet Prison. 

ASH (Fraxinus excelsior), tree belonging to order 
Oleaoew, grown for timber in Great Britain ; other 
species occur in Europe, Asia, and N. America. The 
mountain a., or rowan, belongs to the pear and apple 
tribe of the order Rosace®. 

ASH WEDNESDAY, first day of Lent; the 
custom of sprinkling ashes on heads of penitents that 
day still survives in the R.C: Church. 

ASHANTI (7* N., 1* 40' W.), Brit, territory. Gold 
Coast Colony, W. Africa; area, c. 20,000 sq. miles. 
Surface covered with wood ; land cultivated in neigh- 
bourhoodof towns produces large crops of grain, tobacco, 
sugar, cocoa, and pine-apples; gums, dye-woods, 
and timber are also important. Chief town, Knmasi 
Chief rivers, Volta, Black Volta, Tana, Bia. 
Uiimate is none too healthy. Flora includes mimosa, 
ferns, many trees ; fauna includes elephants, monkeys, 
snakes, crocodiles, hippopotami. 

History. — Early history is obscure ; nation tradi- 
tionally formed by tribes forced to emigrate southward 
by spread of Muhammadan empire. First hist, 
record occurs early XVIII. cent., when Osai Tutu 
conquered neighbouring tribes, and made Kumasi 
centre of his dominions. Later ruler, Osai Tutu 
Quamina, became involved in war with Britain as 
result of Us depredations in Fantiland, 1807-26. War 
again occurred, 1873-74, when Wolseley defeated 
Ashantis at Amoaful and took Kumasi ; and in 1895-96, 
when King Prempeh (g.v,) was deposed and exiled. 
Province was annexed by Britain, 1901 ; governed 
by gov. of Gold Coast or his representative. 

Chief exports are gold dust and palm oil. Rubber is 
produced. Natives manufacture cotton goods, gold 
and silver work, earthenware ; they are of negroid race. 
Principal relirion, spirit worship; polygamy is still 
practised, and human saorifioes were formerly custom- 
ary. Pop. rarionsly estimated at from 500,000 to 

8,000, ooa 
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ASH'AXtl, Z.>ooiit. Arab, theologian. 

ASHBOURNE (63® 1' N., T 44' W.), town, Derby- 
ehire, England. Pop. (1911) 4060. 

ASHBURNHAM, JOHN (1603-71), Eng. EoyaUst, 
became treasurer and paymaster of the king’s arm^ ; 
with him in prison, 1^7 ; suspected unmstly of dis- 
loyalty, but restored to favour after the Restoration ; 
M.P. for Sussex, 1661-67. 

ASHBURTON.— (1) (60® 31' N.. 3® 44' W.) town, 
Devonshire, England; Stannary town since 1328. 
(2) (23® 16' S., 116® 16' E.) river, W. Australia; 
enters Exznouth Gulf. (3) (44® 3' S., 171® 48' E.) 
river. New Zealand ; also called Hakatere. 

ASHBURTON, ALEXANDER BARING, 
BARON (1774-1848), Eng. politician and banker; 
M.P. (1806-36); cr. peer (1836); was commissioned 
to negotiate the arrangement at Washington (1842) 
of the ' Ashburton Treaty,* dealing with the suppres- 
sion of slave trade, and defining the boundary line 
between Canada and Maine, etc. 

ASHBURTON, JOHN DUNNING, 18T BARON 
(1731-83), Eng. lawyer; famous for his defence of 
John Wilkes ; was sometime Solicitor-General ; member 
for Caine (Wilts); and Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

ASHBY, TURNER (1824-62), Amer. Confederate 
general. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUGH (62® 44' N., 1® 26' W.), 
town, Leicestershire, England. Pop. (1911) 6600. 

ASHDOWN (61® 33' N., 1® 36' W.), 3^ miles N.W. 
of Ijamboum, Berks ; possibly scene of battle of Assan- 
dune, 871, between Alfred the Great and Danes. 

ASHEHO (46® 26' N., 127® 6' E.), town, Man- 
churia. Pop. c. 60,000. 

ASHER, Israelitish tribe called after the s. of 
Jacob and Zilpah (Offnesis 30^*). 

ASHES, the inorganic residue from the combustion 
of organic material. 

ASHEVILLE (36® 37' N., 82® 33' W.), town, N. 
Carolina, U.S.A. ; tanning, brick and tile making, cotton 
inilU ; health resort. Pop. (1910) 18,762. 

ASHFIELD (33® 60' S., 161® E.), town, New South 
Wales, Australia, 6 miles S. of Sydney. Pop. 14,331. 

ASHFORD (61® 8' N., 0® 62' E.), town, Kent, Eng- 
land. Pop. (1911) 13,700. 

*A8HI (362-427), Babylonian scholar ; first editor 
of the Talmud, which was completed, after his death, 
by Rabina. 

ASHINGTON (66® 10' N., 1® 34' W.), town, 
Northumberland, England. Pop. ( 1 9 1 1 ) 24, 600. 

ASHLAND.— (1) (38® 32' N., 82® 40' W.) town, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. ; iron and steel manufactures. 
Pop, (1910) 8688. (2) (40® 47' N., 76® 22' W.) borough, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; anthracite coal mining. Pop. 
(1910) 6866. (3) (46® 36' N., 90® 63' W.) town. 

Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; fine harbour ; lumber and iron 
trade ; foundries, sawmills. Pop. (1910) 11,694. 

ASHLEY, WILLIAM JAMES (1860- ), Eng. 

economist ; professor at Toronto and Harvard tJniv’s; 
prof, of Commerce in Birmingham Univ. since 1901 ; 
has pub. History of Er^lish Woollen Industry (1887), 
English Economic History and Theory (i 888-93), 
Adjustment of Wages (1903), etc. 

ASHMOlis, ELIAS (1617-92), Eng. antiquary; 
b. Lichfield ; ed. Oxford ; founder of tne Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford ; devoted much time to the study 
of astrolo^, and pub. TheaXrum Chymicum Britanni- 
cum. The Way to Bliss (dealing with the * philosopher’s 
stone ’), and a History of the Order of the Garter. 

A8HMUN, JEHUDl (1794-1828), organised negro 
State of Liberia under auspices of Amer. (colonisation 
Soc. (1822-28). 

ASHRAF, African Arabs claiming descent from 
Muhammad. 

ASHREF (36® 40' N., 63® 30' E.), town, Persia. 
Pop. c. 6000. 

ASHTABULA (41® 63' N., 80® 46' W.), town, Ohio, 
U.S.A, Pop. (1910) 18,226. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFXELD (53® 29' N., 2® 38' 


W.), town, Lancashire, England. Pop, (1911) 
21.640. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE (63® 29' N., 2® 6' W.), 
town, Lancashire, England ; cotton -weaving, bleaching, 
dyeing, print works, machinery. Pop. (1911) 46,179. 

ASHTORETH, see Astabts. 

ASIA, largest continent; bounded N. by Arctic 
Ocean, E. by Pacific, S. by Ind. Ocean, S. W. by Africa, 
W. by Europe ; greatest length, e. 5150 miles ; breadth, 
c. 6000 miles ; area, c, 16,819,000 sq. miles. Shape may 
be described as quadrangular central core, with 
peninsulas projecting to S., and chain of islands run- 
ning down E. coast; coastline irregular; E. coast 
ttnged by Sea of Okhotsk, with Kamchatka peninsula 
and Kunle Isles outside ; Sea of Japan, with Jap. 
islands outside ; Yellow and E. China Seas, with 
Luohu Isles outside; S. China Sea, with Philippines 
and Borneo outside. In S., Bay of Bengal and 
Arabian Sea are respectively E. and W. of India. 
Eastern Archipelago Islands extend S.E. from mainland. 

Relief. — In S.W. of continent is plateau called 
Pamir, where India, Afghanistan, Russ. Tipkestan, 
and China meet, and whence groat mountain-ohains 
run in all directions. Principal mountain system is 
Himalayas — highest Mt. Everest (29,002 ft.); 

chief range extends S.E. from Pamir to borders of 
China, there breaking into numerous ridges which 
stretch across China proper, Tibet, Burma, Malay 
Peninsula ; while Kuen - Tun in N. Tibet ^ is 
northern fiank of system. Tian - Shan Mountains 
extend N.E. from Pamir to Mongolia ; further N., 
Altai and other ranges extend eastwards across 
N. Mongolia and E. Si^ria towards Sea of Okhotsk, 
forming northern boundary of Desert of Gobi, extern 
boundary of which is formed by Great Khingan 
Mountains. Mountain ranges also extend from Pamir 
S.W. through India and Afghanistan and W. towards 
Caspian. Tableland of Tibet, elevation 10,()()0 to 
17,000 ft., lies N. of principal range of Hiraalavas, 
to S. of which is Ind. peninsula with tableland of 
Deccan (1600 to 3000 ft.). In S.W. is tableland of 
Arabia (2600 to 7000 ft.). Other plateaus are those of 
Iran, Armenia, and Asia Minor. Principal rivers are 
Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse-Kiang in S.E. ; Irrawadi, 
Cambodia, Salwen, Brahmaputra, Ganges, Indus in 
S. ; Euphrates and Ti^is in S.W. ; Sir Daria and 
OxuB (Ann Daria) in W. Largest lake is Caspian 
Sea, partly in Europe ; farther E. is Sea of Aral, 
still farther E., Lake Balkash. Lake Baikal is a large 
lake in S. Siberia, and I/ob Nor a lake in centre of 
continent which receives rivers of E, Turkestan. Chief 
lakes in Tibet, Dangra-Yum Nor and Tengri Nor. 
There are lowland plains along western dJasman-Obi 
district ; in China, Manchuria, Siam, Lower Burma ; 
in curve formed by valleys of Ganges and Indus in 
N, India ; and in valleys of Euphrates and Tigris. 

Climate varies greatly. About Verkhoyansk, in 
N. of E. Siberia, is coldest part of eastern hemisphere, 
with mean annual temperature of 2® Fahr. From this 
warmth gradually increases southward, isotherm of 10® 
passing roughly E. and W. from Bering Sea to mouth 
of Obi, of 20® from Sea of Okhotsk to S. end of Nova 
Zambia, of 30® from N. end of Saghalien to White Sea, 
of 40® &om S. end of Saghalien to St. Petersburg, of 
60® from middle of Japan to Sea of Azov, of 60® from 
S. end of Japan to Cape Baba, of 70° from Hong-Kong 
to Syria, of 80® (an irregular line) from middle of 
Philippines to Calcutta, thence round Himalayas, back 
by Gulf of Cambay, across the entrance of Persian 
Gulf, and thence westward across middle of Arabia. 
Winter lines are everywhere curved in centre to S. ; 
summer lines even more curved to N.E., folio wing course 
of monsoons, which blow from N.E. from Oct. to 
April, and from S.W. from April to Oct. Rainfall is 
great in lines where high ground intercepts wet winds, 
coastal remons and eastern Himalayas having over 
90 in. and Indo-China peninsula 76 ; but there are 
rainless stretches in Tibet, Mongolia, Desert of Gobi, 
Baluchistan, and plateau from Persia westwards. 
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Fauna includes camels^ lions, elephants, tigers, 
bears, wolves, Arctic foxes, ermines, deer, marmots, 
monkeys, some marsupials (in Malaya), crocodiles, 
pythons, rhinoceri, cheetahs; pheasants, ptarmigan, 
guillemot. 

Flora. — Vegetation varies according to climate and 
lat. Chief trees are pine, larch, birch in Siberia, coni- 
ferous trees on Himalayas, oak, teak, deodar, sandal- 
wood, palm, in India and Malaya ; dwarf willows and 
birches occur in tundra districts, N. of Arctic Circle, 
where also mosses and lichens are found. Tropical 
flowers occur on lower Himalayan slopes, rhododen- 
drons higher up. In Syria and Asia Minor flora is 
Mediterranean in character. Central A. produces 
vines, olive, fig, apple, and other Euroiiean fruit trees ; 
Jap. and Chin, vegetation occurs oast of Himalayas. 
In S.K. occur many varieties of indigenous plants, 
sugar-cane, cotton, pepper, areca, sago, banana, and 


History. — Earliest centres of civilisation in A. were 
Assyria and Babylonia, while China also has a civilisa- 
tion dating back many cent's before Christian era. In 
VII. cent. B.o. Persia conquered Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, and henceforth held chief power till conquered 
by Alexander of Maccdon, the division of whose lyngdom 
caused wars between Egypt and Syria, these Being 
both ultimately absorbed by Rome. In III. cent. a.d. 
the Persians struggled against the Romans for suprem- 
acy in A., and afterwards continued to struggle against 
the Byzantine Empire ; ultimately destroyed by Mu- 
hammadan conquests in VII. cent. Caliphate, estab- 
lished by followers of Muhammad, for some time was 
chief power in A. ; in X. cent. Mahmud of Ghaznai 
established his indoix^ndonce and founded Mogul 
dynasty in India. Other indcjjendent empires wore 
established by Seljuk in A. Minor, and by Othman, 
founder of Ottoman empire ; and caliphate was finally 



cocoa-nut palms growing wild hero, as well os many 
fruit trees and drug- and rubber-producing plants. 
Bamboos are abundant in India. Cultivated plants 
include tea, in China, Japan, Assam ; coffee, in Arabia, 
S. India, China ; cereals, in India and Arabia ; rice 
and maize, in Eastern Archipelago islands ; cotton, 
in (Jhina and Arabia ; sugar, in China. Date palms 
and acacias abound in Arabia. 

Geology.— A. is considered to bo of comparatively 
recent origin. Chief mountain systems consist mainly 
of granites ; schists occur in Himalayas and Altai 
Tuountains, gneiss in Himalayas, volcanic rocks in 
India and Siberia ; much of continent said to have 
been covered till comparatively recent date by sea. of 
which Caspian and Aral Seas are traces ; HimaWas 
apparently formed by upheavals occurring after Cre- 
taceous period. Minerals include gold, precious stones, 
coal, iron ; petroleum found in Caucasus, Burma, 
Sumatra. 


overthrown by siiccessors of Jenghiz Khan, con- 
queror of Central A. and Northern China. Byzantino 
Empire was overthrown by Turkey, 1453. Since XVI. 
cent, various European powers have established their 
influence in A. ; Russia conquered Siberia in 1680-84. 
India, after struggle between France and Britain, 
was secured by latter in 1766. 

PoopleB.— Inhabitants of A. form over half popu- 
lation of world ; belong to five different groups, Mon- 
golian, Caucasian. Malayan, Dra vidian, Negroid ; 
Mongolians, numerically greatest, forming about i^th 
of entire population, inhabit China, Japan, Tibet, N. 
Asia ; Caucasians predominate in W. from Afghanistan 
to Asia Minor, and in India ; Malayans in eastern 
’peninsula and Eastern Archipelago ; Dravidians in 
sT India and Ceylon; Negroid i^eoples in S.E. Asia 
and Philippine Islands. Other inhabitants are Rus- 
sians, British, Jews, Arabs. Principal religion is 
Buddhism, but Hinduism prevails in India, Islam m 
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Central and Western A. A. was cradle of all 
world-religions — Christianity, Muhammadanism, 6ud- 
dhism, Jewish, and other faiths. Total pop. c. 
900,000,000. 

Keano, Asia (1896); Sievors, Asien (1894). 

ASIA (Gk. myth.), dau. of Oceanus and Thetis, and 
bride of Prometheus ; gave name to continent. 

ASIA MINOR, Anatolia (36° to 42° N., 26° to 
42° E. ), western peninsula, Asia, forming part of Turk. 
Empire ; bounded N. by Black Sea, E. by Russia and 
Persia, S. by Mediterranean and Syria, W. by Bosporus, 
Sea of Marmora, Dardanelles, and .^Egean ; coast-line 
broken. Central tableland, bounded by mountain 
ranges N. and S. ; has salt lakes. Elsewhere are fertile 
river valleys and waste strips; in S. is Plain of Adana. 
Roads are practically unknown; traffic dependent on 
horses, camels, mules. Railway mileage is c. 1600 in- 
cluding section of Bagdad or Anatolian Railway, which, 
running from Scutari, has reached Konia and Bulgurli. 
Hill slopes are covered with trees — walnut, box, oak, 
beech, plane, ash. There are many sheep, goats, 
horses. 

Ruling power in A. M. was held by Lydian kings in 
VII. cent. B.c. ; came under control of Persia a cent, 
later, and was afterwards subdued in 334 B.c. by Alex-. 


ASIA— askhabad 
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ander the Great, after whoso death it was subdivided, 
greater part coming eventually to Seleucids, and kings 
of Pergamum ; Rhodes became republic, and Bithy- 
nian lungdom was established ; flourished under 
Romans from I. cent. b.c. ; less prosperous under 
Byzantine empire ; gradual annexation by Turks 
began XI. cent. ; whole has belonged to Turkey since 
1481. 

Manufactures include silks, cottons, carpets, mohair, 
wine, soap, liquorice paste, copper utensils. Among 
imports are textiles, iron, coal, petroleum, sugar ; among 
exports, wheat, woods, salt fish, barley, millet, sesame, 
olive oil, cattle, hides, mohair, tobacco, meerschaum, 
soap, various ores, etc. Area, 197,711 sq. miles. Pop. 
(recent estimate) 10,600,000, including Turks, Circas- 
sians, Jews, Arabs, and other races. 

Sir C. W. Wilson’s Handbook for TravdUrs in Asia 
Minor ; Ramsay’s Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

ASIATIC OUESTION.—In many parts of the 
New World a serious Asiatic question has arisen owing 
to a rapid influx of Indians, Chinese, or Japanese, who, 
for one reason or another, have come to be regarded as 
undesirable immigrants. The main cause of anti- 
Asiatic feeling is generally to be found in the inability 
of the white man to compte in the labour and other 
markets on equal terms with the brown or yellow man ; 


and antipathy is sometimes heightened by disgust at 
certain forms of disease or crime to which Asiatics are 
prone. 

In older countries where population is large and 
scope for immigration therefore limited, the problem 
seldom presents itself, although even in Liverpool anti- 
Chinese riots are not unknown. In lands like South 
Africa, Australia, Canada, and U.S.A., however, the 
case is entirely different ; there is not only room but 
need for immigrants ; and there is danger of the white 
population being swamped by a wholesale invasion of 
Asiatics. Australia, for instance, has no wish to 
become the dumping-ground of Japan’s surplus popula- 
tion. South Africa has made use of imported in- 
dentured coolie labour (Indian and Chinese) owing to 
its cheapness and suitability to the climate, but has no 
desire to allow a large body of Asiatics to gain a per- 
manent footing in the country, because the Indian 
trader can easily undersell his white rival, owing to 
his business methods and the extreme frugality of his 
living ; besides, the Indian usually sends his savings 
to India, instead of spending or investing the money 
where it was made. Hence the adoption in America, 
Australia, and S. Africa of Immigration Laws, which 
restrict or exclude Asiatics. 

Serious rioting and 
strained international 
relations have resulted 
from anti - Asiatic 
movements in various 
countries; in 1906-7, 
for instance, outbreaks 
of the kind occurred 
in San Francisco and 
Vancouver, and fooling 
ran high in Japan in 
consequence. An agi- 
tation on humanitar- 
ia n groundsagainst tho 
importation (1904 on- 
wards) of Chinese 
coolies (who lived in 
‘Compounds’) fof tho 
Transvaal mines led 
to their repatriation 
(last batch returned, 
1910). About the same 
time tho Natal 
Government’sattitude 
towards Indians led 
to tho Indian Govern- 
ment’s refusal to allow 
^ coolies for Natal plan- 
tations to bo indentured in India ; while tho Transvaal 
Government’s demand that all Indians in tho country 
should have their finger-print taken as moans of identi- 
fication led to a Passive Resistance Movement, Indians ’ 
considering this an imputation of crime. 

Neame, Asiatic Danger in the Colonies (1895). 

ASIATIC RUSSIA, see Russia. 

ASIATIC TURKEY, see Tubkby. 

ASIENTO, Assibnto (Span.), a contract by which 
tho taxes were farmed out. By tho ‘ Asiento' Treaty 
of 1713, between Spain and Britain, Brit, subjects 
were allowed to introduce 144,000 slaves into Span, 
colonies. 

ASIO, a genus of Owls (q.v.). 

ASIR (19° N., 43° E.), central mountainous district, 
W. Arabia ; divides coastal strip from inner plateau ; 
produces dates, cereals. Pop. c. 160,000. 

ASKE, ROBERT, Eng. rebel, became leader of the 
‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,’ 1636 ; at first successful, but 
rebel force disbanded with promise of royal pardon; 
A. was executed, 1637. 

ASKEW, ANNE (d. 1546), Eng. Prot. martyr ; 
repudiated doctrine of transubstantiation ; refused 
to recant, was racked, and burnt. 

ASKHABAD (37° 65' N., 68° 16' E.), town, Russian 
Central Asia. Pop. 41,700. 
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A8XWXTB, 8XR OEORGB RANXEN ( 1861- ), 
Enff. chief indottiial oommisBioner (1911); held 
poBitiona under Board of Trade, and settled manv 
bade dieputes, including cotton strike (1901) and rail- 
way and transport strike (1911) ; K.G.B. (1911). 

ASMAR, town of Afghanistan below the Kunar 
valley ; part of disputed territory annexed, 1893. 

ASMARA (16* 10^ N., 38* 64' E.), town, Eritrea, 
Africa ; seat of government. Pop. e, 9000. 

A8MODEUS, Jew. name (of Persian origin) for a 
demon referred to in Book of Tobit as loving Sara, and 
the destroyer of her successive husbands ; hence he is 
famous as the spirit which destroys conjugal happiness. 
He is often referred to by old writers, and figures in 
Le Sage's Le Diable Boiteuz, 

ASNIERES (48* 66' N., 2* 20' E.), town, on Seine, 
Prance. Pop. (1911) 42,600. 

AS OKA (& 264-228 B.o.), Ind. emperor; adopting 
Buddhism, he spread its doctrines by missionaries and 
teachers and by edicts carved on stone pillars and rook ; 
reign marks beginning of stone architecture and sculp- 
ture in India. 

ASOLO (45® 48' N., 11* 67' E.), town, Venotia, 
Italy. P^. 6800. 

ASP (Ktpcra ospts), poisonous snake of Mediter- 
ranean countries and Alps. 

ASPARAGINE (C4HaN|0,), organic compound 
occurring in Asparagus and LeguminosaB. 

ASPARAGUS, plant ^nus belonging to order 
Liliaceas. A. offlcin^is cultivated for its edible stems ; 
about a hundred other species occur in temperate 
parts of the Old World. 

ASP ASIA (fl. V. cent. B c.), Greek woman who 
came to Athens from Miletus, entertained chief men 
of Athens in her house, won much fame for charm and 
intellectual gifts, and became mistress of Pericles, who 
was greatly attached to her ; their s. was lemtimised. 
A. was centre of free-thinking circle and vehemently 
attacked in literature of time, besides undergoing 
public prosecution. 

ASPASIUS (I. cent. A.D.), Gk. Peripatetic phil- 
osopher ; wrote commentaries on Aristotle and Plato. 

ASPECTS, configuration of planets at any time 
with reference to their supposed efiects for good or evil. 

ASPEN {Po^us iremtUa), European and Siberian 
tree with slender leaf -stalks causing * trembling * of 
the foliage. P. trepida ^ows in N. America. Bark, 
containing salicin, is used medicinally. See Poplab. 

ASPENDUS (36® 64' N., 31® 13' E.), ancient to^ 
Pamphylia, Asia Minor ; remarkable Rom. remains, 
including fiine theatre ; site of modem BaUds KalA 

ASPERGES, term for R.C. ceremony of sprinkling 
congregation with holy water before High Mass. 

ASPERGILLUM, see under Lambllibranohiata. 

ASPERN, or ES8LING, battle fought between 
French under Napoleon and Austrians under Archduke 
Charles, May 1809; after fierce fighting, the French 
were beaten. A. and E. are villages near Vienna. 

ASPHALT, Mineral Pitch, olaokish bituminous 
deposits formed by drying up of crude petroleum. 
Trinidad, Dead Sea, ana Cuban deposits are exploited 
for manufacture of roofing felt, coating for floors, and 
black varnish. A. limestone from Val de Travers 
(Switzerland) is used as ingredient of concrete for 
pavements, etc. 

ASPHODEL (A9phoddfu)t Mediterranean genus of 
lilies. Bog A. {Narthecitm ossifragum) grows on Brit, 
peat bogs. 

ASPHYXIA, cessation of respiration, through 
obstruction of the entrance of air to the lun^. 

ASPIC, jSgyptian venomous snake ; spikenard 
plant {Lavandula spica) ; savoury jelly. 

ASPIDISTRA, genus of lUies from Far East 

ASPXNWALL, WILLIAM H. (1807-76), Amer. 
engineer; built Panama railroad, E. terminus of 
wmoh bears his name. See Colon. / 

ASPIRATE (Lat avpirare,' to breathe towards).^ 
(1) Letter k, as in home, to pronounce which special 


expulsion of breath is necessa^ ; distingaished from h 
mute, as in honour, (2) In Gk., mark of aspiration 
(') denotes 'rough breathing.' 

A8PIROTRICHA, a group of ciliated Infusorians 
^ee Ciliata) among the Protozoa, equivalent to family 
raramascinas, 

ASPIROZ, MANUEL DE (18^6-1905), Mexican 
diplomatist and author. 

A8PLANCHNACEJE, a genus of Rotivbba (q,v,), 

ASPROMONTE (38® 6' N., 16® 65' E.), mountain, 
Italy, 6420 ft. ; Garibaldi wounded and captured here, 
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ASQUITH, HERBERT HENRY (1852- ), 

Brit, statesman ; b. Moriey, Yorkshire ; ed. City of 
London School and BaUiol College, Oxford, where he 
took a first class in Classics, and was elected a Fellow 
of his College; proceeded to the Bar, becoming a 
Q.C. (1890); m. (2nd wife) Margot, dau. of Sir Charles 
Tennant (1894) ; entered Parliament as a Glads tonian 
Liberal for East Fife (1886); Home Sec. (1892-96). 
After Liberal defeat (1896) helped to found the Liberal 
League, and identified himsell with the imperialistic 
views of Lord Rosebery. In ministry of Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (1905), becoming Prime Minister in 1908 on 
the resignation of his chief. His administration has 
been notable for the inauguration of Old Age Pensions, 
the Parliament Act reducing the powers of the House 
of Lords, National Insurance, the payment of salaries 
to members of Parliament, and the introduction of bills 
for Irish Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and 
Abolition of Plural Voting (1912) ; Life, by Elias ( 1909). 

ASS (Asfntts), sub-genus of horse tribe. See Horse 
Family. 

ASSAB (12® 48' N., 42® 40' E.), port and bay, 
Eritrea, Africa. 

ASSAM (26® N., 92® E.), Chief Commissionership in 
extreme N.E. of India; area, e. 56,500 sq. miles. 
Northern part lies ^ong Brahmaputra valley, 
southern along Surma valley ; between these two 
rivers lies hill district; chief mountains, Himalayas 
in N., Assam hills in S. ; large amount of forest ground 
and fertile land. A. seems to have been independent 
State in VII. cent., called Kamarupa ; conquered by 
Shans or Ahoms from E. in XIII. cent. ; held by them 
until conquered by Burmese in late XVIII. cent. War 
between Burmese and British broke out, 1823-24 ; 
resulted in cession of A. to British, 1826 ; incorporated 
with Eastern Bengal, because of unrest in Bengal, cul- 
minating in Swadeshi movement, 1905; separated 
again, 1912. 

A. produces about three-fourths of tea grown 
in India, plantations covering over 6,000,000 
acres ; large deposits of coal ; petroleum, iron, and 
limestone also worked ; forests contain, rubber trees, 
sal and other hardwoods ; produces gold, ivory, 
amber, lead, mustard, rice, jute, cotton ; exports tea, 
rice, timber, coal ; imports woollen and cotton goods, 
salt, glass, earthenware, tobacco, opium, betel. 
Animals found include rhinoceros, elephant, tiger, 
monkeys, porcupines, innumerable kinds of birds, 
crocodiles, snakes. Inhabitants are dark-skinned and 
black-haired ; majority are Hindus (54 ^) ; a large 
number of Muhammadans (27 %) and Aniinists, sm^ 
number of Christians and Buddhists. Principal dia- 
lects are Assamese and Bengali. Chief town, Shillong. 
Pop. c. 6,000,000. 

A8SAMAR, bitter yellow ohemioal produced by 
roasting sugar or starch. 

ASSABOTTI, OTTAVIO GIOVANNI BAT- 
TISTA (1763-1829), Ital. educationist; founder in 
Italy, under the patronaro of Napoleon, of the first 
school for the training of ^af-mutes. 

ASSASSIN, a murderer, hired or otherwise ; 
particularly the murderer of a public person. The 
name is derived from a secret society of murderers 
founded in Persia, in 1090, by Hassan ben Sabbah, 
who seized the fortress of Alamut, where he established , 
the order, making the Sheikh el-Jebel (* old man of 
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the mountain *) the ruler-in-ohief. The fedais, who 
were those appointed to carry out the murders, were 
first intoxicated with a narcotic preparation made 
from hemp {fMshish). From Persia branches of the 
Order of Assassins spread into Syria and Asia Minor, 
and for two cent’s continued their operations. The 
Crusaders became acquainted with its terrors, and 
amongst its distinguished victims were Conrad of 
Montterrat and Count Raymond of Tripoli. 

Aasasslnatlons. — Xerxes I., Artaxerxes m., and 
Darius III. of Persia were murdered; as were Julius 
Csssar, the em^rors Caligula and Domitian, 
Edward II. and Edward V. of England, James I. 
and James III. of Scotland, Hen^ IIL and Henry IV. 
of PVanco ; notable a’s in Xtx. and XX. cent’s 
are those of Tsars of Russia, 1801 and 1881; U.S. 
presidents Lincoln, 1866; Garfield, 1881; McKinley, 
1901; Fr. president Carnot, 1894; King Humbert of 
Italy, 1900; Alexander I. of Servia, 1903; King and 
Crown Prince of Portugal, 1908; King of Greece, 
1913; President Madero, 1913. 

ASSAULT, an unlawful attempt to apply force 
to the person of another, either directly or indirectly. 
It is also the act of using a gesture towards another, 
so as to give him reasonable grounds for believing 
that the person using such gesture meant to use 
actual force upon him. It includes also the act of 
depriving another person of his liberty. Common 
a’s are punishable oy fine or imprisonment ; those 
which occasion serious bodily harm are punishable 
by long terms of penal servitude. Any person 
resisting or obstructing a police officer in the 
execution of his duty is liable, upon conviction, to 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

ASSAYE(20® 17' N., 76® 60' B.), village, Hyderabad, 
India; sceneof Wellesley’s defeat of the Ma^attas, 1803. 

A8SATING, the quantitative determination of 
metals in ores and alloys, chiefly of iron, lead, copper, 
tin, mercury, antimony, silver, and gold. 

Rhead and Sexton, Assaying and Metallurgical 
Analysis (1902). 

ASSEGAI, a light wooden spear, pointed with 
iron, used by the Zulus and Kaffirs. 

A88EMAN1, JOSEPH 8IMON (b. 1687), Syrian 
Orientalist ; famous for having edit, and pub. some 
of most valuable MSS. in Vatican Library, of which 
he was librarian. He was assisted in this work by 
his bro., Joseph Aloysius A., and his nephew, Stephen 
Exodius A. ^s grandson, Simon A., is rememl^red 
for his exposure of the Vella hist, imposture. 

ASSEMBLIES (Fr. assembUcy assemblv, from Lat. 
assvmvilarty to bring together), fashionable periodical 
gatherings, still held in provinces ; meeting of clerical 
synods, such as Westminster A. of Divines, General A. 
of Scottish Church ; in Fr. history council summoned 
by king as A. of Notables ; important A. of Notables, 
1787-88, advised Bummoningoi States General. 

ASSEN (63® N., 6® 34' E.), town, Holland. Pop. 
11,300. 

ASSENT, ROYAL, to Bills (which then became 
Acts) of Parliament; given by sovereign in person 
or by commission; form in public acts, Ic toy It vtvli\ 
in money acts, le roy remercie ses bans sujetSy accepte 
leur benevolence et ainsi le vpvlt ; in private bills, soit 
fait comme il est desiri. Veto, not exercised since 
1708, took form le roy s^avisera. R. A. is sometimes 
withheld from Colonial Acts of Parliament. 

A88ER, JOHN (d. 910), Eng. ecclesiastic ; friend 
and biographer of Alfred the Great ; became bp. of 
Sherborne. 

ASSESSMENT, official valuation of property or 
income for national or local government taxation 
purposes ; also the amount of damages awarded in a 
eovit of law. Assessor (Late Lat. assessor, or regulator 
of taxation, by transference of meaning from assessor, 
assistant, from Lat. assidere, to sit beside). — (1) Official 
who assesses taxation. (2) Specialist called in to assist 
magistrate. 

ASSETS, Eng. legal term for the entire property 


of a debtor or bankrupt, and the source from which 
his creditors must receive the whole or partial payment 
of their claims. 

ASSIGN (Lat. assignare, to appropriate to), legal 
term for person to whom property is made over j 
conveyances in fee simple always made to guarantee 
his * heirs, executors, aoministrators, and assigns.’ 

ASSIGNATION, to writs and evidents and assig'm^ 
tion to rents, clauses in Scot, conveyances assigning 
title-deeds and rents to grantee. 

ASSIGNATS, a S 3 r 8 tem of paper money used in 
France during the years 1790-96, when the National 
Assembly confiscated the Church lands, for which, 
when resold, bonds were accepted bearing the above 
name. 

A8SINIBOIA (60® 20' N., 107® W.), former 
name of territory now included in Saskatchewan {q.v.) 
province, Canada ; a district in Rupert’s Land prior 
to 1870. 

ASSINIBOIN, N. Amer. Indians, now in Canada 
and Montana. 

AS8INIBOINE RIVER (50® 12' N., 100® 30' W.), 
tributary of Red R., Canada ; waters the district known 
till 1905 as Assiniboia. 

A8SINIE (6® 6' N., 2® 67' W.), one of chief ports 
of Fr. Ivory CJoast, West Africa. 

ASSISE, two adjacent strata of rock containing 
same fossils. 

ASSISI (43® 4' N., 12® 36' E.), cathedral town, 
Italy ; birthplace of St, Francis, 1182 ; has Franciscan 
monastery and double church. Pop. 6300. 

ASSIUT, SnjT (27® 9' N., 31® 12' E.).--(l) 
town, Egypt; site of Nile barrage and lock; carved 
ivory, pottery, leather goods ; hospital, mosques. Pop. 
39,400. (2) province. Upper Egypt; area, 772 

sq. miles. Pop. 907,436. 

ASSIZE COURTS, courts of justice held 
several times each year in ove:^ county. The King’s 
Commission to hold the a. is issued to His Majesty’s 
Judges, one of whom usually presides, but it may be 
directed also to some King’s Counsel, or other barrister, 
who then, if need be, takes the place of the judge. 
The Commission is in several parts, the united effect 
of which is to empower the judge to try treasons and 
felonies, to clear tne jails of all prisoners, and to try 
all civil causes. For the purpose of holding the a’s 
the country is divided into eight circuits, viz. : the 
Western, Northern, Midland, Oxford, North-Eastern, 
South-Eastern, North Wales, and South Wales. 
London and Middlesex are not included in the circuit 
system. Civil oases are tried in the High Court of 
Justice, and criminal cases at the Central Criminal 
Court (‘ Old Bailey ’). 

ASSMANNSHAUSEN (60® N., 7® 63' E.), village, 
Prussia; noted wine. 

ASSOCIATES, clerks of the Supreme Court who 
prepare cause lists, record judgments, enter verdicts, 
etc. They are required to be properly qualified 
barristers or solicitors. It is also the title given to 
an artist connected with the Royal Academy, below 
the rank of a Fellow ; and in other artistic and learned 
societies. 

ASSOCIATION, see Football. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS, a term first used 
by John Locke, and employed, in psychology, to 
describe the combination of states of mind with one 
another by what are known as the laws of a. Pro- 
minent among these laws are a. by similarity, and 
by contiguity. This method of logical speculation 
gave rise to what is known as the Associationist 
school, some of its principal later members being 
James Mill, J. S. Mill, and Prof. Bain. Associa- 
tionists held that, dven a sensation now, a previoim 
sensation, by the law of similarity, is revived, and 
this by law of contiguity evokes the ideas that go to 
make up the object of perception. See Pstoholooy. 

Bradley’s Pri(nciple\ of Logic*, Stout’s Analytic 
Psychology ; James Mill’s Arudysis of the Human 
Mind ; J. S. Mill’s System of Logic, 
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ASSOILZZB, in Soots law, * to acquit* (assoil). ASSUMPTION ISLAND (9^* 44' S., 40** 30' E.), 

ASSOLLANT, ALFRED (1827-86), Fr. author; dependent island of Seychelles, Africa, 
wrote witty ironical essays and stories: Avenlurea AB8UR (36® 32' N., 43° 16' E.), original capital, 
du capitaine Corcoran^ Ilistoire fantastique du cQMtre, Assyria ; site marked by Kaleh Sherghat, on Tigris ; 
Pitrroit are well known. also name of god whose temple was there. 

ASSONANCE, in Eng. prosody, a correspondence ASSUR>BANI-PAL, Assyrian king ; after his 
in sound in the termination of versos, less complete f.*s death (668 b.o.) he subdued revolted provinces, 
than that of rhyme — i.e. the vowels may be the but lost Egypt (660). His bro. (Babylonian king) de- 
same, but the consonants different. It was a common dared war, But Babylon was starved into surrender 
practice with old Eng. writers, who would rhyme (648 b.o.). When Assur-Bani-Pal d. (c. 626) his 
^ stand’ with ‘man.’ In the famous ballad of Sir empire was already decaying. 

Patrick Spens, ‘deep’ is made to rhyme with ‘feet.’ ABSUS (39° 28' N., 26° 13' E.), old Gk. town, 
A. is believed to be a characteristic of Hebrew poetry. Asiatic Turkey ; belonged successively to Lydia, 
ASSUAN, Aswan (24° 7' N., 32° 63' E.), town, Persia, Pergamum, Rome, Turkey ; modem, Behram. 
Egypt; site of dam constructed to form a great ASSYRIA (35° N., 44° E.), ancient country lying 
reservoir for irrigation in the times of ‘low Nile.’ N. of Babylonia {q.v.) and forming part of Meso- 
The dam measures 1 J mile in length, is nearly 100 ft. potamia; named from Assur ; became one of most ex- 
thick at its base, with a maximum height from its tensive empires of ancient world, comprising Baby- 
foundation of about 130 ft. ; the greatest difference Ionia, West Media, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and 



of level of water above and below the dam is about Egypt. Surface of country is high plain crossed by 
67 ft. It is built of local granite, set in Portland mountains and drained by Tigris and tributaries, 
cement; the total weight of masonry is over one History. — Greek account of founding of state and its 

million tons. The dam has 180 sluice openings, later capital Nineveh by Ninos (eponymous character), 
through which could pass 16,000 tons of water per husband of Semiramis, was derived from Persian 
second. These sluices are left open when the river legends ; Bible account of A. as colony of Babylonia is 
is in flood, but when the discharge has fallen to 2000 borne out by inscriptions ; subject to Babylonia, 2260- 
tons per second, the sluice-gates begin to be closed, 1600(7); succeeding period one of constant strife with 
and the reservoir — that is, the river above the dam Babylonia ; c. 1270 b.o. Shalmaneser I., who changed 
—begins to fill up. When full, the reservoir contains capital from Assur to Calah,^atly increased prestige of 
1000 million tons of water, affecting the depth of A. Tiglathpileser I. gained control of great part of 
the river for 140 miles above the dam. The dam Babylonia, and again made Assur the capital. His 
was opened in 1902. Navigation is provided for by successors lost control of Babylonia, which remained 
a lod^ of five looks, each 260 feet long and 32 feet independent for several centuries. Ashur-Natsir-Pal 
wide. Pop. 12,618. Province, Upper Egypt, area, 169 III. (883-c. 860) carried out successful campaigns in all 
sq. miles. Pop. 234,600. directions, subduing Aramaeans and establishing As- 

A88UMPTION, FEAST OF, festival (Aug. 16) Syrian pre-eminence in the East. Nineveh, now capital, 
commemorative of tradition almost universally held increased in sj^endour with each ancceedixm ruler, 
(but not of faith) in R.C.Uhuroh, that the Virgin Mary’s Shalmaneser II., who succeeded Ashur-Natsir-Pal, also 
body was assumed after her death into heaven. earned out successful campaigns, and in following <6ent. 
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^Kc^thfkileser IH became king also of Babylonia. 
With his successor, Sargon 11., Assyrian empire reached 
its apotheosis ; he again subjugated Babylonia, 
def^ted Hittites, and made Judi»a a vassal state. 
Sennacherib, next king, destroyed Babylon and 
carried on various wars ; his s. Esarhaddon, 680-669, 
warred against Egypt and was succeeded by his s. 
Assor-Bani-Pal (king, C68-626), a great soldier who 
carried on various wars, burning the palace of his re- 
bellious brother in Babylon. After his death Babylonia 
broke away and A. began to decline ; empire ended with 
destruction of Nineveh by Medes, Baoylonians, and 
Scythians in 607 b.o., after which Babylonia again 
became centre of empire. 

A fine set of Assyrian reliefs and inscriptions are in 
the Brit. Museum ; among them famous relief of As- 
syrian Tree of Life, with winged figures kneeling on 
either side, and fighting scenes of bold, graceful, 
conventional treatment ; strong decorative ^ense ; 
colossal man-headed winged lions from palace at 
Nineveh are also in Brit. Museum. 

H. Winckler, History of Babylonia and Assyria (Eng. 
ed., 1907); L. W. King, Uistory of Sumer and Akkad 
(1910); W. St. 0. Boscawen, First of Empires (1906). 

ASSYRIAN RELIGION, see Babylonia (Re- 
ligion). 

AST, GEORG ANTON FRIEDRICH (1778- 
1841), Qer. philosopher and philologist; famous for 
his critical editions of Plato. 

ASTARA (38® 30' N., 48® 30' E.), port on the 
Caspian, Transcaucasia, Russia. 

A 8 TARABAD.— (1) (36® 60' N., 64® 26' E.) waUed 
town, Persia. Pop. c. 11,000. (2) (36® 40' N., 64® 40' 
£.) province. Pop. c. 90,000. 

A 8 TARAG (43® 30' N., 0® 26' E.), district of 
France. 

ASTARTE, ASHTAROTH, or ISHTAR, Phoeni- 
cian goddess, symbolised by the moon; represented 
the conoeptive powers of nature, as Baal the genera- 
tive. The rites connected with her worship at Tyre 
and Sidon were of a lascivious nature. A. is often 
confounded with Venus and other classical deities. 

ASTER, genus of composite, generally herbaceous 
perennial plants, occurring in America, Europe, and 
Asia, many species being cultivated in gardens, e.g, 
Michaelmas daisies. 

A 8 TERIA, precious stone, generally sapphire, 
which, when cut, gives the reflex of a star. 

ASTERKELLA FORMOSA, a member of the 
Diatomaoeae (g.r.), which lives in colonies, the indi- 
viduals joining like wheel-spokes. 

A 8 TEROIDEA, star-fisk See Eohinodbbmata. 

ASTHMA, disease characterised by sudden par- 
oxysmal attacks of painful and distressful breath- 
ing, recurring at intervals. It is due to narrowing of 
the bronchial tubes, and previous lung disease, polypi, 
etc., and a neurotic history predispose to it. Certain 
atmospheric conditions, dusty particles, and reflex 
irritotion, from alimentary system, excite attacks. 
Various inhalations, and lobelia, belladonna, and 
hyoscyamus are valuable in its treatment, while 
hypnotism has also been employed with benefit. 

ASTI (44® 66' N., 8® 16' E.), town, Italy; birth- 
place of Alfieri ; famous wine. Pop, 19,800. 

ASTIGMATISM, see Eyb. 

A8TLEY, JACOB ASTLEY, BARON (1679- 
1662), Eng. Royalist leader ; commanded the infantry 
at Naseby, 

ASTLEY, PHILIP (1742-1814), noted trainer of 
horses, who held shows at Lambeth, etc. 

ASTON MANOR (62® 31' N., 1® 62' W.), town, 
Warwickshire, England. Pop. (1911) 76,000. 

ASTOR, JOHN JACOB (1763-1848), Amer. 
merchant ; of Ger. birth ; emigrated to America ! 
(1783), engaged in the fur tarade, and became founder 
of the American Fur Company ; from the profits of 
this and other undertakings he amassed a large fortune, 
amounting it is estimated, to about $30,000,000, He 
founded Astor House and the Astor Library, both in 


New York City, and more numerous benefactions. 
William Waldort A. (184$~ ) is his grandson. 

ASTOR, WILLIAM WALDORF (1848- ), 

owner of Observer and other papers ; liberal patron of 
education, 

A8TORGA (42® 28' N., 6* 6' W.), town, Spain. 
Pop. 5600. 

A 8 TORGA, EMANUELE D' (1681-1736), lUl. 
composer ; known chiefly for his Stabat Mater, and a 
numoer of chamber cantatas. 

ASTORIA (46® 12' N., 123® 48' W.), town, Oregon, 
U.8.A. ; founded by John Jacob Astor, 1811. Pop. 
(1910) 9699. 

A 8 TOVE ISLAND, dependent island of the Sey- 
chelles ( 9 .V.). 

ABTRjEA (classical myth.), the goddess of justice ; 
dau. of Zeus and Themis. In the Zodiac she is the 
constellation Virgo, represented as bearing the scales 
of justice. 

ASTRAKHAN (47® N., 46® 40' E.), government, 
Russia; area, 91,000sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 1,246,000. 

ASTRAKHAN (46® 22' N., 48® 6' E.), river port, on 
Volga, Russia ; trading centre ; exports caviare, fish, 
etc. ; gives its name to A. fur (skin of still-born or 
young Tam hs) ; cathedral. Pop. (1909) 149,600. 

ASTRAL PLANE, term in theosophy for region in 
which A. spirits, the spiritual or subconscious members 
of individualities, have conscious life ; terminology 
borrowed from mediroval astrology. 

ASTROID, star of over five points. 

ASTROLABE, astronomical instrument for deter- 
mining altitudes of heavenly bodies, developed from 
armillse, and superseded by the quadrant and sex- 
tant {q.v.). 

ASTROLOGY, study of the motions of heavenly 
bodies and their supposed influence on terrestrial 
events and human affairs. The science and art were 
first practised by the Chaldaeans in Babylonia and 
Assyna, who spread their knowledge to Egypt. The 
ancient Greeks, and even more the Romans, were 
convinced of the possibility of divining the future by 
consulting the constellations. Arabian astrologers 
flourished in spite of much opposition by the orthodox 
Christian Church, and a. continued to exercise great 
influence on European scientists and statesmen until 
Copernicus (g.v.), by proving definitely that the earth 
is not the centre of the universe, gave the impetus 
which severed the science of the stars, astronomy 
(q.v.), from the still persistent art of astrology. Though 
more and more discredited, the latter has its votaries 
even at the present time, who, for a consideration, 
draw horoscopes and oast nativities. 

G. Wilde, Chaldaean Astrology up to date (1901). 

ASTRONOMY, the science that treats of the 
heavenly bodies, and especially of their movements, real 
or apparent. Their daily movement in the direction 
east to west, the most obvious and the first observed, 
is an apparent motion caused by the rotation of the 
earth upon its axis. The next movements observed 
were those of the sun and moon among the stars ; the 
former being an actual movement, but the latter 
apparent only, due to the revolution of the earth round 
tne sun in the course of a year. The first practical 
use made of these movements was the measurement of 
Time — the rotation of the earth giviim the day ; the 
phases of the moon the month ; and the apparent 
revolution of the sun the year. Five planets or * wan- 
dering stars ’ were also noted amongst the host of 
fixed stars, and from about 600 b.o. up to the time of 
Hipbabohus (190-120 b.o.), Gk. astronomers made 
great efforts to reduce their seemingly irreguleur motions 
to some orderly system, it being first assumed that 
sun, moon, and planets must all move round the earth 
in circles at umform speed. As this theory did not 
agree with observation, it was supposed that it was 
not the planet itself that moved in a circle round the 
earth, but the centre of another circle, and that the 
pUnet travelled in this latter epicyde, as it was termed. 
But this did not account for all these irregularities, and 
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the first epiojole had to carry a second, and that a 
third. This 83 r 8 tem waa named the * Ptolemaic/ ; 
from Claudius Ptolemy, who gave it its final develop- 
ment (137 A.D.). 

CoFBRNious (1473-1543) showed that a great sim- 
plification could be secured by supposing the sun fixed 
and the earth and all the planets to revolve round it. 
Keplsb (1671-1630) found that the planets moved in 
eilipseSf not circles, round the sun, which occupied one 
of the foci, and that the straight Une joining the planet 
to the sun, the radius vector, passed over equal areas 
of space in equal periods of time. Further, that the 
cube of the distance of any planet bore in every case 
the same proportion to the square of the time of its 
revolution. These are known as Kepler’s Three Laws, 
and Sib Isaac Newton (1642-1727) proved that they 
are a consequence of a single universm law of Oraviia- 
tion — that every particle of matter attracts every other 
particle with a force varying inversely as the square of 
the distance between them, and directly as the product 
of the two masses. He further proved that a body 
travelling under the influence of this law must re- 
volve in one of four closely allied curves, known as 
conic sections, of which the circle and ellipse are two. 

The most brilliant triumph of gravitational astron- 
omy was achieved in 1846, when the seventh great 
planet, Neptune, was discovered from the computa- 
tions of Adams and of Lbvebkieb, who had independ- 
ently predicted its position from the irregularities in 
the motion of Uranus, the sixth planet. This last 
had been discovered at the telescope by Sib William 
Hbbsohel in 1781. Other members of the solar 
system are Asteroids, very small planets of which 
several hundreds are now known ; and Comets, the 
most famous of which is called after Halley, since he 
first proved that it was moving in a regular orbit round 
the sun, in a period of about seventy-six years. Many 
other comets are now known to belong to the system, 
and closely connected with them are Meteors, or 
‘ shooting stars,’ so called because, when they en- 
counter the earth, they become luminous as they rush 
through our atmosphere. 

Before the telescope was invented at the beginning 
of the XVII. cent, only five planets were Imown : 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Gai.ilko 
(1664-1042) added to these four satellites revolving 
round Jupiter, and two strange appendages to Saturn 
which Huygens showed to be a liir^. Mars is now 
known to have two satellites, Jupiter eight, Saturn 
ten, Uranus four, and Neptune one. The telescope 
has also enabled the surfaces of the sun. moon, and 
planets to be studied, creating a new department of 
astronomy, that dealing with their physical condition. 
Of these the sun is most important ; its photosphere 
or luminous surface is diversified by dark spots and 
bright faculm, subject to a cycle of change about 
eleven years in length. A total eclipse shows the sun 
to be surrounded by the chromosphere, a coloured shell 
of bright gases, from which rise the red flames or pro- 
minences ; and the whole is surrounded by the corona. 

Stellar astronomy began about 2700 b.o., when the 
ancients, to distinguish the stars one from another, 
associated them with certain ima^nary forms, roup- 
ing them into Constellations. Hipparchus made the 
first catalogue, giving the celestial longitudes and 
latitudes of 1080 stars. Much more accurate positions 
were obtained after the invention of the telescope, the 
chief purpose then in view being the advancement of 
the practical art of Navigation. Star catalogues are 
now continually in the course of preparation at the 
chief National Observatories, and an International 
Photographic Chart is in course of preparation which 
will exhibit about 30 million star imams. 

Stellar astronomy has developed m Mveral direc- 
tions : viz., the study of VariabU Stars, i.e. those that 
chanm their magni^e — that is, their brightness ; of 
Double Stars, where two or more are evidently associ- 
ated together, inoludinff binaries or double stars, where 
one is seen to be revolving round the other ; of Star 
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Clusters ; and of New or Temporary Stars, that appear 
suddenly and raj^dly fade awav. The telescope has 
also shown Ndnuce, masses of faint filmy Ught, some 
irregular and extended, some small with defined out- 
lines and known as planetary nehulcs, and an immense 
number of spiral nebula. Stellar distribution offers 
another subject of inquiry, for stars are not equally 
distributed, but are congregated most in the belt of the 
Milky Way. The proper motions of stars have shown 
that the sun, with all its planets, is moving rapidly in 
the direction towards the neighbourhood of the bright 
star Vega, and companies of stars have been found to 
show a common Drift. 

The measurement of astronomical distances is 
e fleeted through the principle of parallax, i.e. the 
apparent displacement of a body due to a real change 
in the position of the observer. Thus, by observing 
the moon from the observatories of Greenwich and of 
the Cape, her distance has been found to be 239,000 
miles. The distances of several asteroids have been 
determined in like manner, and from these the dis- 
tance of the sun — about 93 millions of miles — has 
been inferred. The distances of the stars are in- 
ferred from their annual parallax, that is, by observing 
them from opposite ends of the earth’s orbit, and the 
parallaxes of about 60 are approximately known. 
The nearest star. Alpha Centauri, is distant about 
280.000 times as far as the sun. 

Science of the Stars, Maunder ( 1912) ; Practical Astro- 
nomy, Maopherson (1912); History of Astronomy 
(1907), Bryant. 

ASTROPALIA (36® 35' N., 26® 25' E.), island, 
iEgoan Sea ; produces sponges. 

ASTROPHYSICS, science of the physical and 
chemical constitution of heavenly bodies ; grew into 
a distinct branch of astron. {q.v.), owing to the intro- 
duction of spectroscopy and the advance in photo 
metry and photography. 

ASTRUC, JEAN (1684-1706), Fr. physician and 
theologian ; editor of a work on venereal diseases, 
De Morbis Venereis (1736) ; and (anonymously) a 
volume of Conjectures (1753), relating to sources of in- 
formation used by Moses in compiling Book of Genesis, 

ASTUR, Goshawk ; see Hawk Family. 

ASTURA (41® 26' N., 12® 46' E.), peninsula, Italy ; 
formerly island. 

ASTURIAS (43® 15' N., 5® 65' W.), old province, 
Spain, which in early times maintained independ- 
ence against Moors ; area, 4200 sq. miles ; surface 
mountainous, rising to height of c. 9000 ft. in S. ; 
chief town, Oviedo ; cereals, fruits, horses; well- wooded. 
Pop. (1910) 686,000. The heir to the Span- throne 
takes the title Prince of A. 

ASTYAGES (d. 560 B.o.), last Median king. 

ASTYANAX (Gk. myth.), s. of Hector and Andro- 
mache ; prophecy that he would avenge destruction of 
Troy led Greeks to throw him over ramparts. 

ASUNCION (26® 16' S., 57® 42'^ W.), capital, 
Paraguay ; trades in leather, tobacco, sugar. Pop. 
(1910) 84,000. 

ASUR, Ashub, Ashib, see Assub. 

ASYLUM, a sanctuary, or place of refuge, from 
which jiersons could not be dislodged except by com- 
mitting an act of sacrilege. The word is now generaUy 
applied to homes for the insane. See Insaeity. 
Asylum, Ri^ht of, the privilege of a country, or state, 
to give protection to fugitives from another country, 
or state, which of late years has been protected from 
abuse, to a great extent, by extradition treaties. 

ASYMPTOTE (Gk. ‘not meeting*), straight or 
curved line which approaches ourvM line without 
meeting it in finite aistanoe; purely mathematical 
conception. 

ASYNDETON (Lat., from Gk. ' unconnected ’), 
term of rhetoric for sentence or phrase in which con- 
junction is absent; redundanoe of conjunctions is 
polysyndeton, 

A8TNJUR (sing. Asynja), goddesses of Norse 
celestial region, Asgard (g.e.). 
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ATACAMA (27* S., 70® W.), province, Chile ; area, 
30,720 tq. miles. Pop. (1910) 65,600. Atacama, 
Daaart of (24® 8., 70® W.), mountainous region 
rich in minerals. 

ATACAMITE (Cu,a(0H),). green soft mineral 
crystallising orthorhombically, decomposition pro- 
dnot of copper ores, found in Chile, S. Australia, and 
W. Africa. 

ATAHUALPA, becatiie Inca of Peru (1532) 
by dispossessing his bro. Huascar, who had succ. his 
f. Huayna Capao (1627), when A. had received Quito ; 
during Span, conquest he was treacherously captured, 
and subsequently strangled (1533) by Pizarro's orders. 

ATALANTA (classical myth.), Gk. maiden famed 
for hor beauty and her fleetness of foot. Not being 
desirous to marry, she challenged her suitors to a 
race, death being the penalty of defeat. Hippomenes 
(Milanion in Arcadian version), one of those, won the 
race bv dropping at intervals three golden apples 
given him by Aphrodite. A. stopped to juck them 
up, and 80 was outstripped by her lover. 

ATARGATIS, a S;^ian divinity, generally repre- 
sented as a siren. In Kingsley’s Andromeda she is 
spoken of as * queen of the fishes.* 

ATAULPHUS (d. 416), king of the Goths. 

ATAVISM, unsatisfactory term, now abandoned, 
for reappearance in an individual of a character 
typical 01 a remote ancestor. See Heredity. 

ATBARA (16® 60' N., 36® 20' E.), river, Africa; 
joins Nile ; on the north bank Lord Kitchener defeated 
the Mahdists, April 8, 1898. 

ATCHXN, see Aohin. 

ATCHISON (39* 33' N., 95® 8' W.), town, 
Kansas, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 16,429, 

AT£ (olassical myth.), the goddess of discord and 
all evil ; dan. of Zeus, by whom she was flung out of 
Olympus by the hair, and left to dwell upon earth, 
where she incited mankind to all manner of wickedness. 

ATELIERS NATIONAUX, Fr. provisional govern- 
raent, 1848, in order to relieve economic distress, estab- 
lished national workshops {ateliers nationaux) by which 
every man was to be provided with work ; experiment 
failed disastrously ; the workshops were abolished 
within the year, and system of outdoor relief for 
destitute established in its place. 

ATELLA (40® 52' N., 16® 38' E,), ancient town, 
Campania, Italy. 

ATELLANJE FABUL.S, name of a form of 
satirical comedy popular among the early Romans, in 
which personal foibles, and the follies of the day, were 
pilloried under thin disguises. 

ATESSA (42® 4' N., 14® 28' E.), town, Abruzzi, 
Italy. 

ATESTE (46® 12' N., 11® 40' E.), ancient city, 
Italy ; modem Este. 

ATH, Aath (60® 38' N., 3® 46' E.), town, Belgium. 
Pop. 11,200. 

ATHABASCA, Elk (69® 20' N., 109® W.), lake, 
Canada, and (67® 20' N.. Ill® 38' VV.) river, Canada. 

ATHABASCA, TERRITORY OF, former divi- 
sion of Canada (area, 240,000 sq. miles) ; divided, 1905, 
between Alberta and Saskatchewan {qq.v.). 

ATHALARIC (616-634), king of Ostrogoths. 

ATHALIA, Old Testaraont character, queen of 
Juda; dau. of Ahab and Jezebel; m. Jehoram, whose 
children she killed in order to obtain throne ; of 
traditional cruelty ; subject of Racine’s great play 
Aihalie. 

ATHAMA8 (classical myth.), king of Thebes; ra. 
Nepholo, the cloud- goddess, whom he repudiated, 
ana afterwards m. Ido, dau. of Cadmus, for which 
he was inflicted with madness by Hera. 

ATHANARIG (d. 381 ), Visigothio general. 

ATHANASIUS, ST. (293-373), bp. of Alex- 
andria (326) ; sided actively against Anus in Arian 
controversy ; his refusal to readmit Arius to com- 
munion ultimately caused his banishment (336) ; re- 
turned (337), but was deposed on religious and political 
grounds (839). Although pronounced guiltless by the 


Great Council of Synod at Rome (340), he was not 
restored till 346. On three farther occasions he 
suffered exile, but from 366 he continued his episcopal 
labours uninterruptedly. He left several writings. 
A zealous defender of the Nioene faith, of heroic if 
imperious character and great intellectual powers, 
hi.s title, ‘ Father of Orthodoxy,* is deservedly owned. 

Bush, Athanasius. 

ATHANOR, automatic furnace used in experi- 
ments on digestion ; maintains constant temperature. 

ATHAPASCAN, scattered stock of N. Amer. Indian 
tribes. 

ATHARVA VEDA, 4th Vedio book. 

ATHEISM, term applied to disbelief in God, 
though often used vaguely and as term of abuse 
flung at those whose belief is different from the con- 
ventional ; an araostio, strictly a pure sceptic, should 
bo distinguished from an atheist who definitely 
donies. 

ATHELNEY (61® 3' N., 2® 66' W.), district, Somer- 
setshire, England ; formerly island ; Alfred found 
safety here, 879. 

ATHENA, Pallas-Athbne (classical myth.), one 
of the chief Olympian deities, called by Romans 
Minerva. No satisfactory explanation of name 
Athena, or Athene, is known, and Pallas is variously 
derived from name of a giant slain by A., from shield 
which sh® carried and used to swing about her (pof/o, 

I swing) to ward off antagonistic influences, or from 
Attic aistrict of Pallene, which was one seat of her 
worship. She is said to have sprung fully armed 
from head of Zeus, who had swallowed her mother, 
Metis, then pregnant. She was protector of heroes 
in war, patron of arts of peace, and guardian deity 
of city of Athens, which was probably named after 
her. The Parthenon, at Athens, was her chief 
temple, and contained world-renowned statue by 
Pheidias. The owl, the cock, and the serpent were 
sacred to her, as also was the olive tree. 

ATHENAIUM, name given originally to buildings 
dedicated to the worship of Athena ; later, a place 
where poets and scholars used to meet for reading 
purposes, and to instruct their pupils, such an in- 
stitution having been built at Rome by the Emperor 
Hadrian. In modern times it is a name given to 
many clubs and literary institutions, and forms the 
title of a well-known literary journal. 

ATHENJEUS, Gk. rhetorician, who lived about 
time of Commodus (II. cent.), and wrote Diepnoso- 
phisteSf a dialogue containing a vast amount of 
information upon a great variety of subjects connected 
with social life. (Eng. trans. by Yonge in Bohn’s 
Class. Library.) 

ATHENAGORA8, writer of Embassy concerning 
the Christians (c. 177 a.d.), defending Christians against 
charges made against them, and attacking paganism. 

ATHENODORUS CANANITES (74 B.C.-7 A.D.), 
Stoic philosopher ; friend of Strabo ; tutor to the 
Emperor Augustus, over whom he retained a lasting 
influence. 

ATHENRY (63® 18' N., 8® 44' W.), town, Galway, 
Ireland. 

ATHENS (37® 68' N., 23® 44' E.), capital, Greece, 
situated on small stretch of flat ground N.W. of 
Gulf of iEgina, between rivers Ilissus and Cephissus ; 
H miles by rail from its harbour at Piraeus. Of 
recent years its industries — spinning of coarse cotton 
yarns, manufacture of coarse cotton cloths, making 
of silk and morocco leather — have been increasing 
in importance. Principal modem buildings are 
royal palace, Gk. cathedral, academy, museum, 
observatory, univ., theatre, library. There are Eng., 
Fr., Ger., and Amer. Institutes of Archaeolo^, founded 
respectively in 1883, 1846, 1874, and 1882. Modem 
town lies to N. of Acropolis. Pop. 167,479. 

Ancient Athens was built on several low 
hills rising from Attic plain. Interest of old town 
lies chiefly in Acropolis, which was hill in centre of 
city. Summit was occupied by many of finest 
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building! of world, soma of which ara wonderfully 
preservad. Near oantre is Parthenon, chief temple 
of Athene, and finest example of Doric arch., bimt 
in V. cant. b.o. Architects were latinui and Calli- 
crates; whole was npder supervision of Pheidias, 
sculptor of chryselephantine statue of Athene, which 
formerly stood in the oella. Pediment groups are 
now among Elgin Marbles in Brit. Museum. Much 
of it was destroyed by shell explosion, 1687. 
Ereehtheum, to N. of Parthenon, is finest example 
of Ionic architecture, and has beautiful Caryatids. 
The Propylaa, or great entrance hall, stood 
at western end, and was faced by colossal bronze 
statu# of Athene, by Pheidias. Other buildings 
were temple of Athene Niki (often called Wingless 
Victory), which has been reconstructed; and an old 
temple to Athene near Erechtheum, of which traces 
remain. Round base of AoroTOhs were many temples 
and other buildings, among wnich may be mentioned 
the Temple of ^sculapius, the Theatre of Dionysos, 
and the Odeum of Herod Atticus. In the city wore 
also the Theseion and the Hephasstum, respectively 
east and west of Agora, or market-place, which in 
early and classical times was centre of municipal 
life ; the Temple of Olympian Zeus, S.E. of Acropolis, 
and the Monument of Lysicrates. Traces of prehistoric 
civilisation have been revealed by excavations, such 
as rook tombs and dwellings, early fortifications on 
Acropolis, and parts of wall built round citadel and 
called Pelasgicum. 

History. — The state of A. was traditionally founded 
by Theseus, c, XHI. cent, b.o., and ruled by kings 
until c. 1100 B.O., afterwards by archona. In IV. cent. 
B.o. Archon Solon remodelled the constitution, laying 
foundations of future prosperity. Solon’s con- 
stitution was practically set aside by Poisiatratus, 
who ruled with great splendour and success as tyrant, 
660-627. His sons Hippias and Hipparchus also 
ruled as despots ; latter murdered, former expelled 
in 610, after ‘Which Cleisthencs framed a democratic 
constitution, 608-7. Then various wars occurred, 
of which moat important were those against Persia. 
Athenians defeatea Persians at Marathon, 490, at 
Salamia, 480. In latter year city was destroyed by 
Xerxes, but was presently rebuilt, surrounding walls 
being raised by Thomistocles. About tliis time A. 
became leader of Hellenist league against Persia, 
and became imperial state. Time of greatest glory 
was in second half of V. cent, b.o., when, under leader- 
ship of Pericles, chief power in Greece was acquired, 
and maritime supremacy established ; this period was 
also marked by highest development of culture ; 
plays of Euripides, Aristophanes, Sophocles produced ; 
Parthenon built ; sculpture founa its highest ex- 
pression in works of Pheidias. Peloponnesian 
War broke out, 431 ; ultimate result was conquest 
of Athens by Lacedemonians ; city taken by 
Lvsander, 406 ; ruled for short time by oligarchy 
of thirty, who were overthrown by Thrasybulus, and 
democracy restored, 403 ; again flourished for time ; 
formed alliance with Thebes against Sparta, 378, 
and again became most powerful state in Greece ; 
opposed Philip of Macedon in Phooian War, after 
which war between A. and Macedon broke out ; 
defeated at Choeronea, 338 b.o., and. lost independence ; 
politically unimportant till Rom. conquest, 146 b.o. ; 
city, winch had retained independence, ultimately 
taken by Sulla, 86 B.a ; prospered under Hadrian ; 
twice invaded by Goths, 267 and 396 a.d. ; unimport- 
ant under Byzantines ; became I^atin lordship, 1204; 
duchy, 1258 ; given to Frederick of Aragon, king of 
Sicily, 1312 ; taken by Nerio Acciajuoli of Corinth, 
1386 ; by Turks, 1468 ; remained under Turks till 
1833, when became capital of independent kingdom of 
Greece. 

Gardner, Ancient Athens (1902); Wordsworth, 
Athens and Attica (1869). 

ATHENS (33® 63' N., 83® 22' W.), town, Georgia, 
U.S.A. ; educational centre. Pop. (1910) 14,903. 


ATHEROMA, type of arterial fatty degeneration ; 
also a wen. 

ATHERSTONE (62* 34' N., 1® 31' W.), town, 
Warwickshire, England. Pop. 6300. 

ATHERSTONE, WILLIAM GX7TBON (1813- 
98), 8. African mologist; medical practitioner in 
Grahamstown ; his discovery of diamond-bearing 
formations near Vaal River and Kimberley encouraged 
establishment of diamond industry. 

ATHERTON, Chowbbnt (53^ 31' N., 2* 30' W.), 
town, Lancashire, England. Pop. (1911) 19,000. 

ATHETOSIS, slow, rhythmical, and involuntary 
movements of the hands and feet, and of their fingers 
and toes, which are widely separated and hyporex- 
tended ; due to a brain lesion, frequently caused 
by injury to the head at birth. 

ATHLETICS. — Athletic sports were practised in 
various forms by the ancient Egyptians, and were 
brought to a high standard of development by the 
ancient Greeks. In Great Britain they have been 
cultivated since Celtic times, different varieties of 
sports being in favour at different periods. Athletic 
sports in the modem sense were instituted by the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst in 1812 ; in 
1866 the Amateur Athletic Club held the first of a 
series of championship meetings, continued from 1880 
by the Amateur Athletic Association, which is the 
chief authority in athletic sports. The recognised 
sports to-day include the 100 yards, 440 yards, 
880 yards, 1 mile, 3 mile, 4 mile, 10 mile runs ; 120 
yards hurdle-race ; high and long jumps, and pole- 
vault ; throwing the hammer ; and putting the weight. 

One of the most important developments in athletic 
sports has been the revival of the Olympic Games, 
which were first instituted in Greece about the VIII. 
cent. B.O., and abandoned about the IV. cent. a.d. 
They were reinstituted as international athletic 
sports in the reconstructed ancient stadium at Athens 
in 1896, and have since been held every four years, 
at Paris (1900), St. Louis, U.S.A. (1904), London 
(1908), Stockholm (1912), and are arranged to be 
held in Berlin in 1916. Except at Ijondon in 1908 
British athletes have never taken any great share in 
these games, and at Stockholm, in 1912, they took 
a particularly inglorious position in the prize-list. 
It nas been evident for some years, however, that 
the British athlete — and the British public — is not 
80 much interested in athletic sports of this type as 
in team games, such as football and cricket (c.v.), in 
which the individual strives not for himself but for 
his team. In U.S.A., A. are governed by the Amateur 
Athletic Union (1888), founded, 1880, as National 
Association of Athletics of America. 'Track and field 
sports have been adopted so enthusiastically that at 
Stockholm the U.S. team scored more than double the 
points of any other coimtry, took 16 firsts, 12 seconds, 
and 13 thirds in the Stadium games, and made 8 of the 
13 new records. 

ATHLONE (53® 26' N., 7®56' W.), town on Shannon, 
Westmeath, Ireland ; fisheries, sawmills, woollen 
mill ; agricultural centre ; thrice besieged ; burnt 
by Cromwell. Pop. 6600. 

ATHOL (42® 35' N., 72° 14' W.), township, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. Pop. 7209. 

ATHOLL, Atholb (66° 47' N., 3® 65' W.), district, 
Perthshire, Scotland. 

ATHOLL, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM OF, 
Soot, titles ; Sir John Stewart of Balveny (d. 1512) 
was or. Earl of A. (c. 1467) ; the Stewwt lino of 
earls ended 1595, and a new line (the Murray lino) 
began 1629. The 2nd earl in this line, John Murray 
(1631-1703), became Marquess of A. (1676) ; m. dau. 
of 7th Earl of Derby (hence later dukes of A. obtained 
sovereignty of Isle of Man). John Murray, 2nd mar- 
quess (1660-1724), became Duke of A. (1703). 

ATHOS (40® 20' N., 24* 10' E.), peninsula, Turlmv 
in Europe ; extends into iEgean, connected with 
mainlana by narrow strip of land ; canal was made 
here by Xerxes, e. 480 b.o. ; ends in conical peali^ 
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Mt. A. (6778 tUf; temarkable for religious establish* 
mente ; monastio republio since 1060 ; now has 21 
monasteries and about 6000 monks ; plundered after 
fall of Constantino]^, 1204 ; revived under Paleologi ; 
pays tribute to Turkey; MSS., frescoes, mosaics. 

ATBT (63® N., 6® 69' W.). town, Kildare, Ireland. 
Pop. 3600. 

ATITI.AN(14® 40' N., 91® 14' W.). town, GuaUunala, 
Pop. c. 9000. 

ATZU (Watbbo) (20® S., 16??® 10' W.), one of Cook 
Islands, New island. Pop. 811. 

ATJEH, see Achin. 

ATKINSON, SIR HARRY ALBERT (1831-92), 
Brit, farmer, financier, and statesman ; b. Chester ; 
became Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

ATLANTA (33® 46' N., 84® 21' W.), capital (since 
1868) of Georgia, U.S.A. ; besieged and burnt in Civil 
War; educational centre — medical school, Georgia 
School of Technology, Coll, of Physicians, etc. ; Clark 
and A. Univ’s for negroes ; public buildings include 
State Capitol, court*houso, library, oiiera-house, etc. ; 
railway centre ; chief trading ana manufacturing 
town in State ; produces cottons, lumber, machinery, 
cigars, chemicals, woollens, bricks. Hour, fertilisers ; 
exports horses, mules, cotton, grain, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 164,839. 

ATLANTES (Gk. pi. of Atlas, q.v.), architectural 
term for sculpture of human beings put to columnar 
uses ; more generally known as caryatids. 

ATLANTIC (41® 24' N., 95® 2' W.), town, Iowa, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 4560. 

ATLANTIC CITY (39® 22' N., 74® 25' W.), town, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. ; popular seaside resort. Pop. 
(1910) 46,150. 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, ocean separating Old from 
New World, Europe and Africa lying to E., N. and S. 
America to W. ; opens northward into Arctic Ocean ; 
spreads out southward into great Southern Ocean, 
with extreme length of c. 7000 miles along part enclosed 
by land ; greatest breadth, c. 5000 miles ; narrowest 
part, between Brazil and African coast, 1600 miles. 
Area has been variously computed at from 24,000,000 
to 30,000,000 sq. miles. Deepest point, just North 
of Virgin Islands, which lie E. from Porto Rico, has 
depth of 4561 fathoms. Bed crossed by number of 
telegraphic cables, connecting Ireland with Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia ; France with Newfoundland 
and Boston ; London with Lisbon, Madeira, Cape 
Verde Islands, and Pernambuco ; Senegal with Brazil ; 
Africa with Teneriffe and Europe ; S. America with 
W. Indies and United States. See Ocean, Gulf 
Stbbam. 

ATLANTIS, mythical island kingdom, which 
according to tradition was situated in Atlantic, W. 
of Pillars of Hercules ; rich and extensive ; finally 
engnlfed by sea. 

ATLAS (classical myth. ). — ( 1 ) One of the Titans, bro. 
of Prometheus and Epimethou.s, led the war against 
the gods, for which he was condemned by Zeus to 
bear the heavens upon his shoulders ; f. of the Hes- 
perides, Pleiades, and Hyades. Another legend makes 
A. a king who refused shelter to Perseus ; the latter 
turned him into a mountain by exposing to his view 
the head of Medusa. (2) Name given by Mercator 
to a collection of maps. 

ATLAS MOUNTAINS (32® N., 6* W.), irregular 
series of mountain groups running along N. of Africa 
from Cape Nun in Morocco to Cape Bon in Tunis, 
distance of about 1490 miles. Greatest height, between 
14,000 and 16,000 ft., is near W. end, 8. of city of 
Morocco ; from this point eastward elevation steadily 
falta to little over 7500 ft. in Algeria, c. 4600 ft. in 
Tunis, and c. 2300 ft. in Tripoli. Mills are covered with 
pine, ode, poplar, and olive forests in N., W., and S. 

ATMAN (Skr.),. Hindu term for soul; used by 
pantheists to mean universal soul. 

ATMOLY8IS, separation of mingled gases of 
different densities by means of their different rates 
of diffusion (g.o*) through a porous medium. 


ATMOMBTER, Instrument for measuring rate of 
evaporation from a wet surface. 

ATMOSPHERE, gaseous envelope surrounding 
a heavenly body, in the earth possibly to height of 
200 miles ; air pressure at sea-level, or at 760 mm. 
of mercurial baromotor, 14*7 lb. per s^. inch. Air 
is a mixture, not a compound, averaging 77*12 % 
nitrogen, 20*66 % oxygen, c. 1*4 % aqueous vapour, 
c. 0*79 % argon, 0*03 % carbon dioxide, and tri^s 
of hydrogen, krypton, neon, xenon, and helium, besides 
dust. See Metbobolooy. 

ATOLL, coral island enclosing a central lagoon, very 
common in the Pacific Ocean. The shape is something 
like that of a horseshoe, the opening to the lagoon 
being on the leeward side. 

ATOMS, the ultimate particles or elements of matter, 
which have been held to bo indivisible. It would be 
theoreticaUy possible to divide by mechanical means 
limestone, for instance, into fine particles, which could not 
physically be divided any further, but chemically these 
particles are shown to be of a composite nature, and may 
bo divided into the three constituents — calcium, carbon, 
and oxygen, which at present cannot be converted 
into other forms of matter. Moreover, when these 
constituents or a’s combine to form compounds, they 
always do so in definite proportions by weight that 
are characteristic of the compound. It two or more 
elements combine to form more than one compound, 
they combine in simple multiples of these definite 
weights (Dalton’s laws). Modem physico-chemical 
researches, especially in radioactivity, have intensely 
modified the current views on the integrity of the 
a., and tend to prove the ultimate unity of matter. 
A’s would have to be regarded as centres of electrical 
force, and it scorns that it will ere long be possible to 
prove definitely the possibility of converting elements 
of high atomic weight into others of lower weight, 
at least in the same group of the periodic system 
(Sir W. Ramsay). See Chemistby, Elements, 
Radioactivity, SToioiiEmsTBY. 

ATON, god of sun’s face. See Egypt. 

ATONEMENT, involves the idea that man is some- 
how alienated from God and needs to bo reconciled. 
Jewish ‘ Day of Atonement ’ one of most important 
annual observances. In Christian theol., doctrine of 
a. has taken various forms. Some said Christ paid 
‘ ransom ’ to Satan ; according to others * ransom * was 
paid to God, or sacrifice was within Divine nature 
itself; Christ being infinite was able to satisfy for 
human sin, which, on account of the Being sinned against, 
was also infinite. 

ATOSSA (fl. VI. -V. cent. B.c.) Persian queen, 
dau. of Cyrus, and successively wife of Cambysea, 
Smerdis, and Darius Hystaspis ; Sapphic reputation. 

ATRATO (7® 30' N., 77® 5^ W.), river, W. Colombia, 
S. America. 

ATREK (37® 65' N., 66® E.), river, Persia ; enters 
Caspian. 

ATREUS (Gk. myth.), king of Mycenne, whose 
descendants were known as Atrides; a. of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, and f. of Agamemnon and Monelaus ; 
slew children of bro. Thyestes, to whom he served 
them up as food, and drew down curse on his race ; 
slain by iEgisthus, s. of Thyestes. 

ATRI (42® 34' N., 13® 69' E.), town, N. Italy. Pop. 
13,600. 

ATRIUM, name given by the Romans to the 
great central hall in their dwellings, which was the 
reception and living-room, and contained the house- 
hold gods, etc. A space in the centre of the roof was 
open to the sky, and in the floor beneath was a marble 
basin into which the rain water drained. 

ATROPHY, wasting of a part or the whole of the 
body, essentially due to impairment of nutrition ; 
may be practically physiological, e.g, thymus gland 
after birth, and uterus after parturition ; more usually 
due to disease, malnutrition, or obstruction of blood 
supply. 

ATROPIA or ATROPINE, Datukinb, Ci^HaNO,, 
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•Ucaloid in berry of deadly nightshade and thorn apple 
{Daiura stramonium); orystafi, M.P. 116'6* C., mydri- 
atio (».e. dilates pupil of eye), very poisonous; is the 
tropine ester of tropic acid. See Tbopinb. 

ATR0P08 (classioal myth.), one of the throe 
Parcse, or * Fates.* Clotho wound the flax on the 
distaff, Laohesis spun the threads, which, in turn, were 
out by the * abhorred shears * of Atropos. 

ATTAGAPAN, N. Amer. Indian liiiguistio family ; 
dialect spoken by the almost extinct Atakapa. 

ATTACHMENT (legal term), any person who has 
obtained a judgment or order for the recovery or pay- 
ment of money may apply to a Court or a judge for 
an order that all debts owing to or accruing to the 
judgment debtor shall bo attached to answer the 
judgment or order. If tho Court makes such an 
order, then the person who owes tho judgment debtor 
any sum is called the * garnishee.' The latter is 
summoned to appear before tho Court to show cause 
why ho should not pay the money owing to the judg- 
ment creditor for the purpose of satisfying the judg- 
ment debt. The garnishee may either admit or dis- 
pute the debt, but even if he admits it he should not 
pay the money to the ju^ment creditor until he has 
received the order of the CS)urt. 

ATTAINDER, BILL OF, a means of reaching 
offenders whom the ordinary process of law, or an 
im^achment, would probably fail to touch, for want 
of legal proof or some other technicality. A bill is 
brought in and has to pass through both Houses of 
Parliament, declaring that the accused has been ^ilty 
of treason in certain acts. Tho accused is then allowed 
to defend himself before both Houses. If the bill 
passes, and receives the sovereign's assent, the ordin- 
ary consequences of a conviction for treason follow. 
The last instance of the mssing of a bill of a. in England 
was that against Lord Edward Fitzgerald, a principal 
in the Irish rebellion of 1798. 

ATTAINT, WRIT OF, instrument issued against 
members of a jury who were believed to have pven 
a false verdict, but tho usage is now practically 
obsolete. 

ATTALUS, name of throe kings of Porgamum. 
A. L, SoTER (king, 241-197 n.c.), assisted Romans 
against Philip of Macedon. His s., A. II., PniL- 
ADETJ’HOS (159-138), received Roman aid against 
Prusias of Bithynia. A. III., Philometor (138-132), 
made Romo his heir. 

ATTAR, or OTTO OF ROSES, perfume of 
essential oil of roses, prepared in Bulgaria, Persia, and 
India. 

ATTENTION, making ready to apprehend any 
object (of perception, thought, etc,). See Psychology. 

ATTERBOM, PER DANIEL AMADEUS (1700- 
1855), Swed. poet; author of a romantic drama, The 
Fortunate Island^ but chiefly famous for his lyrical 
work, which reached a high standard of excellence. 

ATTERBURY, FRANCIS (1662-1732), Eng. 

g ^litician, writer, and bp. of Rochester ; b. at Milton, 
uoks ; royal chaplain, 1691 ; supported High Church 
party in controversies of 1700 ; dean of Carlisle, 1704 ; 
prominent in trial of Saoheverell, whose defence is 
attributed to him, 1710; dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1711; administered affairs badly; bp. of 
Rochester, 1713. After accession of George I. plotted 
in favour of Pretender; ho was arrested, imprisoned, 
stripped of dimties, and finally exiled ; d. in Paris, 
ana was buried, privately, in Westminster Abbey. 

ATTESTATION, act of testifying, or bearing 
witness to anything. 

ATTIC, somethmg pertaining to Attica, in Greece ; 
hence, ‘ A. muse,* Xenophon, famed for his edmple and 
elegant style ; ‘ A. salt,* the quality of delicate wit ; 

‘ A. taste,* used' by Milton in reference to tho elegance 
of Ok. poetry ; ‘ Atticism,* term used to dosoribe an 
elegant composition in any langnaw, but more par- 
ticularly in ancient Gk. ^e word is also usea by 
modems to describe the top storey of a dwelling. 
ATTXO BA8B, term lued in arch, for the moulded 


base of a column, consisting of an upper and lower torus, 
separated by a scotia and two narrow flUete. 

ATTICA (38® 16' N., 23® 25' E.), eastern division, 
anoient Greece, in form of triangle, one side of which 
is separated from Bocotia by mountains, while other 
two are washed by iEgean Sea; cliief rivers, Hissus, 
Cophissus; capital, A&ons iq.v,); chief mountains, 
Cithffiron and Parncs ranges. Surface consists of 
series of plains separated from each other by mountain 
ridges ; plains are the Athenian, which stretches from 
sea to Pomes range and has Hymettus in E., famed for 
blue marble, and in N.E., Pentelious, which has white 
marble quarries ; and the plains of Eleusis in S.W., 
Megara in W. , and Marathon in N. E. A. produces olives, 
grapes, figs. Ijsiurium, famed in ancient times for silver 
mines, now produces lead, manganese. Climate is al- 
most perfect. A. formed monarchy with Bceotia till 
1899, since when it has been separate department, 
including Megan s, iEgina, Salamis, Makronisi. Area, 
2474 sq. miles. Pop. 341,200. 

ATTIGUS HERODES, TIBERIUS CLAUDIUS 
(101-77 A.D.), Gk. rhetorioian; app. by Antoninus 
Pius tutor to Marcus Aurelius ; was possessed of great 
private wealth, which ho devoted to the erection of 
public buildings, of which tlio Odeum, a theatre, at 
Athens, still exists. 

ATTICUa, TITUS POMPONIUS (109-32 B.C.), 
Rom. patron of learning ; was tho intimate friend 
of Cicero, who addressed many letters to him. 

ATTIGNY, town, Ardennes, Franco ; residence 
of Fr. kings from time of Clovis ; scene of Witte- 
kind's baptism (786), and penance of Louis le 
D6bonnaire (822). 

ATTILA (c. 406-53), king of the Huns, known as 
the ‘ Scourge of God * ; s. of Mundzuk ; reigned 
jointly with his bro. Bleda after succeeding their uncle 
Rhuas (434) ; put Bleda to death (444), and after- 
wards reigned ^one. His original ^ngdom (modem 
Hungary and Transylvania) he greatly extended; he 
overran Greece, Thrace, and Macedon, and made Um- 
self virtually supreme in central Europe ; invaded 
Gaul (451), but was defeated with great slaughter near 
site of Ch&lons-sur-Marne by Romans under Aetius, 
and the Visigoths under Theodorio. In the following 
year he devastated northern Italy, threatened Rome, 
which was only saved from destruction by the appeal 
of Pope Leo I., and died on the night of his marriage 
with the Princess Hilda of Burgundy. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall ; Thierry's AUila. 

ATTLEBOROUGH (62® 3F N., 1® 1' E.), town, 
Norfolk, England. Pop. (1911) 8881. 

ATTOCK (33® 64' N., 72® 10' E.).— (1 ) town, Punjab, 
India. (2) district; area, 4022 sq. miles. Pop. 
464,400. 

ATTORN, to make over somethmg to another ; to 
agree to new ownership. 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, Amer. name for solicitor ; 
obsolete in England since 1873. Attomey-in-faot (one 
having * power of a.*) is a proxy, or agent, deputed to 
transact the business affairs of another absent person. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, in England and Ireland 
the head legal official who is charged with the manage- 
ment of affairs in which the Crown is interested — for- 
merly known as * King’s Attorney * ; a member of 
House of Commons, selected by party in power; re- 
ceives a sala^ of £7000 per annum, besides fees; since 
1896 prohibited from accepting private praotioo. A 
similar official in Scotland is known as the Lord Advo- 
cate. In n.S.A. the A.-G. is a member of the Cabinet, 
and administers Department of Justice. 

ATTORNMENT, the act of agreement by a 
tenant that he holds his property of a now landlord. 

ATTRACTION. — Newton pointed out (in 1687) 
that aU bodies exert an attractive force upon one an- 
other, which varies according to the mass and distance. 

ATTRITION, sorrow for sin through fear of the 
iHTolved penalties. 

ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1765-1838), Enff. com- 
poser, organist of St. Paul's Cathedral (1705), and 
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composer to the Chapel Koyal ; his senrioes, anthems 
and gloes achieved considerable popularity. 

ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1783-1866), Eng. poll 
tioian ; advocated franchise and currency reform. 
ATWOOD, GEORGE (1746-1807). Eng. mathe 


AUBU880N (46* 67' N., 2^ 10' B.), town on 
Creuse, France ; notable for artistic carpet-weaving. 
Pop. 6475. 

AUBUSSON, PIERRE D» (1423-1603), Fr. 
soldier and cardinal ; grand master of Order of St. 


matician ; invented machine for measuring uniform John of Jerusalem ; forcibly extirpated Judaism in 


acceleration of motion ; F.R.S., Copley medallist. 
ATTS, Attis (classical myth.), a beautiful 


Rhodes. 

AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE, famous old Fr. 


youth beloved by Rhea, the mother of Zeus and romance in prose and verse by unknown author 


other Olympian gods. Having incurred the anger 
of the goddess, he fled from her presence and Klc^v 
himself. Rhea (also known as Cybole) and A. were 


date early XIII. cent. ; pub. in Eng. by A. Lang, 
Laurence Housman, and Bourdillon. 

AUCH (43** 38' N., 0* 33' E.), cathedral town, on 


afterwards worshipped together in Phrygia and Qers, France ; manufactures leather, tools ; trades 


Rome. 

AUBADE, name given to a song in welcome o: 
the dawn by the Fr. troubadours ; called by the 
Gcr. njinnesingers Ta^elied 
AUBAGNE (43* 18' N., 6® 34' E.), town, S. France. 
Pop. 6000. 

AUBAlIfE, DROIT D’, Fr. feudal term ; right o; 
overlord to escheated estates of aliens. 

AUBANEL, THEODORE (1820-86), Provencal 


in cottons, woollens, wine, brandy ; arohiepiicopal 
palace, museum. Pop. 9300. 

AUCHINLECK (55° 29' N., 4* 22' W.), Soot, 
village, 1 mile N. of Old (himnook, Ajrrshire. Near 
are A. House, seat of Bosw'ells, and Aird’s Moss, im- 
portant in history of Covenanters. 

AUCHMDTY, 8IR SAMUEL (1766-1822), Brit, 
general ; served in India and Egypt. 

AUCHTERARDER (56° 18' N., 3° 42' W.), town, 


playwright and poet ; member of Provencal literary Perthshire, Scotland ; manufactures tartans. 


association, F61ihrige. AUCHTERMUCHTY (56° 18' N., 3° 14' W.), 

AUBE (48° 19' N., 4* 10' E.), department, France royal burgh, Fifeshire, Scotland; linen-weaving, scales, 
cereals, vegetables, wines; cattle raised; watered AUCKLAND (36° 52' vS., 174° 46' E.).—0) iSeaport, 
by Seine and A.; area, 2326 sq. miles. Pop. (1911' N. Island, New Zealand; splendid harbour; fine 

240,700. public buildings, parks; shipouilding, sugar works. 

AUBENUS (44° 36' N., 4° 24' E.), town. S Pop. (1911) 40,600; with suburbs. 102,700. (2) Pro- 

Franco ; silk industry. Pop. 3976. vincial district, N.Z. Area, 25,746 sq. miles. Pop. 

AUBER, DANIEL FRANCOIS ESPRIT (1782- (excluding Maories) (1911) 264,600. 

1871), Ft. composer; his operas achieved world- AUCKLAND ISLANDS (50° 25' S., 166° 7' E.), 

wide popularity, and include: Masanidlo (1828), volcanic islands. Pacific ; uninhabited. 

La Fiancle (1829), Fra Diavolo (1830), Le Domino AUCKLAND, GEORGE EDEN, EARL OF (1784- 
Noir (1837), Lea Diamante de la couronne (1841), and 1849), Gov. -Gen. of India (1835-41). 
about forty others. AUCKLAND, WILLIAM EDEN, 1ST BARON 

AUBERGINE, Brinjal (Solanum melongena), (1745-1814), Brit.Jlawyer and politician; UnderSec. 
annual plant cultivated in Italy and Franco for its of State (1772); Chief Sec. for Ireland (1780); Vice* 
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purple or white (egg-plant) edible fruit. 

AUBERVILLIERS (48° 65' N., 2° 20' E.). town, 
on Seine, France. Pop. 33,300. 

AUBIGNAG, FRANCOIS HtDELIN, ABBC D 


'Preasurer of Ireland (1783) ; friend of Pitt. 

AUCTION is the method of disposing of property 
or goods to the highest bidder. The projected sale 
having been duly advertised, the Auctioneer, on the 


(1604-76), Ft. dramati.st and author ; was some time day appointed, ‘ puts up * the various lots, or articles, 
tutor to the Due de Fronsac, a relative of Cardinal and they are duly ‘ knocked down ' to the person 
Richelieu; was author of four dramas : La Cyminde offering the highest price. Frequently the vendor places 
(1642), La Pucelle d'OrUans (1842), Zinobie (1647), a reserve price upon his property or goods, and if this 
and Le Martyre de Sainte Catherine', and a treatise, amount is not reached by those bidding, the proj^ty is 
Pratique du Thidtre (1657), laying down the ‘ Unities.* withdrawui. In what is termed a Dutch auction, goods 
AUBIGNfi, AGRIPPA D* (1562-1630), LY. poet are offered at a particular figure, and subsequently 
and historian ; famous for his Mimoirea, his great reduced until a buyer is found. The Scot, term for 
epic, Lea Tragiquea, and his Hiatoire univeraeUe. auction is ‘roup,* and the conditions of the sale are 
Inured to arms as a boy, he became one of the most known as ‘ articles of roup.* By an Act of 1845 an 
conspicuous Sfpires of his time, and took part in auctioneer is required to provide himself with an 
most of the military operations of that period. Blunt annual licence, costing £10, and the penalty for 
in manner and bitter in his speech, he frequently trading without such a licence is £100. 
defied Catherine de* Medici and Henry III., was the AUGUBA JAPONICA, Jap. laurel with red 
trusted friend and counsellor of Henry of Navarre, berries ; male and female flowers on separate plants, 
and himself remained firm in the Huguenot religion AUDE (43° 12' N., 3° 13' E.), river, Wnce ; enters 
up to the time of his death. Gulf of Lyons. 

MacdowalFa Henry 0 / Guise and other Portraits (1898). AUDE (43* 3' N., 2° 30' E.), department, France; 

CONSTANT D* (d. 1647), s, of cereals, wine, fruit ; distilling, quarrying, paper- 
Theodore Agrippa d*A. (gf.v.); f. of Mme de Maintenon ; making; drained by A, ; area, 2448 sq. miles. Pop, 
was an unscrupulous adventurer. 1911) 300,500. 

jean HENRI MERLE D’ (179^ AUDEBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1759-1800), 
1872), Swws divine, of Huguenot family ; lived in fr. miniature-painter and naturalist, who pub. Hiatoire 
Switzerland, Germany, and England ; wrote Hiatoire dea Colibriay etc., and several other works on birds. 
de la information, etc. AUDHUIittLA (Norse myth.), cow formed from 

AUBREY, JOHN (1626-97), Eng. antiquary; frost; suckled Ymir. 

8. of a Wiltshire country gentleman; dissipated AUDINGOURT (47° 30' N., 6° 60' E.), town, 
his estates ; supplied Anthony & Wood with much Doubs, France. 

^aint information for the latter*s Oxonienses. AUDIT, an examination of the accounts of any 

j ^ 1 MisceUaniea, pub. lonoem to see if they truly represent its position. — 

1696, aealing with the subject of ghosts and dreams. Auditor, a person who examines the accounts of a 


^aint information for the latter*s Oxonienses. AUDIT, an examination of the accounts of any 

j ^ 1 MisceUaniea, pub. lonoem to see if they truly represent its position. — 

^ •object of ghosts and dreams. Auditor, a person who examines the accounts of a 

AUBRIOT, HUGUES (d. 1382), Frenchman business so as to ascertain its exact financial position. 


AUBRIOT, HUGUES (d. 1382), Frenchman 

who caurod erection of Bastille. 

70° 14' W.) town, 
Maine, U.B.A. ; manufactures boots. Pod. f 19101 
16,064. (2) (42° 66' N., 76® 86' W.) town, New 

York: teraeA rope. Pop. (1910) 34,668. 


The law now requires that the accounts of local 
;oveming bodies be audited, as must also accounts 
if ail bodies entrusted with public funds. The mere 
;act that an a certifies accounts to be correct, and 
ihat books have been properly kept, is no guarantee 
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th*t bnfinesB has been prudently managed* or that 
iU funds have been judiciously expended or invested. 
It is only in the case of local authorities that a. *8 
certificate is a guarantee that the funds have not 
been improperly expended. 

AtJDLEY, SIR JAMES (d. 1386), Eng. military 
leader under Black Prince ; one of founders of Order 
of the Garter. 

AUDLEY, THOMAS AUDLEY, BARON (c. 
1488-1644), Eng. Lord Chancellor ; chancellor of 
duchy of Lancaster and speaker of House of Commons 
(1629). 

AUDOUIN* JEAN VICTOR (1797-1841), Fr. 
entomologist ; investigated parasites of vine and 
mulberry. 

AUDRAN* EDMOND (1842-1901). Fr. composer; 
his light comic operas are as well known in London 
as in Paris, and include The Great Mogul, The Mascotte, 
La Cigale, and La Foxijitt. 

AUDRAN, GERARD (1640-1703), Fr. engraver; 
celebrated for his engravings of Le Brun’s ‘ Battles 
of Alexander,* ‘ Stoning of Stephen,* and ‘ Con- 
stantine’s Battle with Maxentius.* He stands in the 
front rank of Fr. engravers, and was a member of a 
family which for several generations was distinguished 
in the same line. 

AUDREY, ST., see iETHBi.DRBDA. 

AUDUBON. JOHN JAMES (1780-1861). Amer. 
naturalist ; pub. largo work on Birds of America. 

AUE (60^ 36' N., 12^* 44' E.), town. Saxony; 
machinery. Pop. 17.100. 

AUENBRUGGER VON AUENBRUGG, 
LEOPOLD (1722-1809), Austrian doctor who dis- 
covered method of detecting lung complaints by 
percussion of cheat. 

AUER, ALOYS (1813-69), Austrian state printer 
and author of books on printing ; ennobled as Ritter 
von Welsbach. 

AUERBACH, BERTHOLD (1812-82), Ger. 
novelist ; achieved success in 1837 with a novel founded 
on the life of Spinoza; later became widely known 
fr)r his stories dealing with the peasantry of the Black 
Forest. 

AUERSPERG, distinguished Austrian family 
originally from A. near Laibach in Swabia ; pro 
minent from XV. cent, when Engelhard was made 
hereditary imperial marshal and chamberlain. 

AUERSPERG, ANTON ALEXANDER, COUNT 
VON (1806-76), Austrian poet (pseudonym, Anastasiua 
Grin) and ardent Liberal. 

AUERSTADT (61® 6' N., 11® 34' E.), town of 
Weimar, S.W. Germany. 

AUFIDENA (41® 42' N., 14® 3' E.), old Samnite 
city, Italy, where tombs and buildings have been 
excavated ; situated on two hills ; near modem 
Alfedena. 

AUFKLARUNO (Ger. enlisrhtenmont), watchword 
of philosophic movement of XVIII. cent. See Deism, 
Rationalism, etc. 

AUFRECHT, THEODOR (1822-1907), Ger. 
philologist; prof, at Edinburgh, 1862-75, Bonn, 
1876-89 ; authority on Sansl^it and tongues of 
Umbria ; pioneer of comparative philology. 

AUGEAN STABLES (classical myth. ), stables of 
Augeas, king of Elis, Greece ; contained 3000 oxen 
ana remained uncleaned for thirty years ; one of 12 
labours of Hercules to cleanse them in a day was per- 
formed by turning rivers Alphous and Peneus through 
them. 

AUGEREAU, PIERRE FRANCOIS CHARLES, 
Duke op Castiqltonb (1757-1816), Fr. general; b. 
PariB ; served in Russian, Prussian, Neapolitan, and 
Fr. armies ; distinguished ^msolf under Bonaparte ; 
became ma rshal (1804). He was deprived by 
Louis XVm. of military title and pension. 

AUOHRIM, Aohbim (53® 18^ N., 8® 18' W.), 
village, Galway, Ireland. At A. in 1691 tho forces 
of James IL were defeated by those of William IIL 
AUOISA, fililLB (1820-89), F)r. playwright; 


from apMaranoe of La Oigui (1844) successful writer 
of comedies, some of which (e.g. Le Gsndrc de M. Poirier) 
are still acte d ; polished, ironical depioter of society. 

AUGITE (CaMgSiOi, with aluminium and iron 
silicates), a mineral of tho pyroxene order similar 
to hornblende and composed of snob igneous rooks as 
basalt, greenstone, and porphyry; found in rhombic 
crystals; composed of silica and magnesia, and gener- 
ally of a dark green colour ; varieties ; diopside, 
sahlite, malacoUte, and coccolite. 

AUGMENTATION as technical term ; (1) 

(XVL cent.) addition to revenues of crown from 
dissolved monasteries; this led to A. Office and 
Court of A. (established 1536 to eettle disputes as 
to title). (2) (Heraldry) Additional charge to coat 
of arms to assume which crown grants licence. (3) 
(Music) Extension of origiii.al theme in composition. 
(4) Process of A. in Soot. Court of Teinds is action 
brought by minister to obtain increase of stipend. 

AUGSBURG (48® 22' N.. 10® 54' E.). cathedral 
town, Bavaria ; built by Augustus, 16 B.c. ; interest- 
ing old buildings — churches, Fugger Haus ; textiles, 
paper, chemicals ; associated with Reformation. 
Pop. (1910) 102,600. Augsburg;, Confession of, Prot. 
manifesto drawn up by Luther, Molanchthon, and others, 
1630, and presented to Charles V. at A. ; met by Papal 
eonfutatio to which Melanchthon replied; its accept- 
ance basis of Schmalkaldio league ; one of sources 
of Eng. Thirty-nine Articles. Augsburg, war of the 
League of, European war (1688-97), l^tween the 
Emperor, {Spain, Sweden, and other states combined 
against I/juis XIV. ; ended with Peace of Kyswiok. 

AUGURS, members of a college of Roman sooth- 
sayers. The order is said to have been founded by 
Romulus, and lasted until the TV. cent. a.d. In early 
times it consisted of three members, but this number 
was gradually increased, until in the time of Julius 
CsDiSar there were sixteen a*8, and this number con- 
tinued under the later emperors. The duty of the 
a. was the interpretation of signs and portents — 
thunder and lightning, the movements of comets 
and shooting stars, the flight of birds, etc. His 
observations were made within a rectangular space 
{templum), after prayer, and in the presence of a 
magistrate. The a’s insignia consisted of a peculiarly 
laiotted staff, and a toga bordered with purple and 
bearing scarlet stripes. 

AUGUST, month of, named after Roman emperor 
Augustus; previously called 6lh month (iSexfiZw). 
Roman year commencing (as did English till 1752) in 
March ; Slat day added by Augustus. 

AUGUSTA (33® 27' N., 81® 52' W.), town, Georgia, 
U.S.A. ; trading centre ; cottons, lumber, fruits, 
cotton - seed oil, flour, vegetables ; has fine parks, 
hospitals, Federal building, medical school ; popular 
health resort; founded 1736 by Oglethorpe; twice 
taken by British during war of independence. Pop. 
(1910) 41,040. 

AUGUSTA (44® 20' N., 69® 45' W.), capital, 
Maine, U.S.A. ; manufactures paper, etc. Pop, (1910) 
13,211. 

AUGUSTA (37® 13' N., 15® 13' E,), port, SicUy. 
Pop. 15,000. Near A. Admiral De Ruyter, command- 
ing the combined Span, and Dutch fleets, defeated 
the French under Duquesne. 

AUGUSTALES. — (1) Officials in Roman empire 
who performed rites of deified emperors. (2) Gold 
coins struck by Emperor Frederick IL in the Two 
Sicilies (1197-1230). 

AUGUSTINE, ST. (d. 612-14), Apostle of Eng- 
land, sent by Pope Gregory I. ; lan(&d at Thanet, 
597 ; converted iCthelbert of Kent ; made abp. of 
Canterbury, 601. 

AUGUSTINE, 8T., OF HIPPO (854-430), one 
of the greatest Christian saints ; a. of a Christian 
mother, Monica, but himself a pagan till 387. His 
conversion to Christianity was the result of a gradual 
process. Always searching for truth, he could not 
oe contented )rith Haniohssism. He passed through 
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not only intalleerhzal and epiritual but moral conflicts^ 
and had g^at struggles oefore he could give up a 
sensual life. His experiences influenced his passionate 
temperament, and have leH their mark through his 
writings on subsequent Christian theol. His works 
are very voluminous, but some stand out — his Con- 
fessions^ wherein he recounts his own experience ; the 
/>6 Civitaie Dei, in which he repels the attaclm on 
Christianity made by paganism ; his De TriniicUe and 
commentary on St. Joan. Ho was the great opponent 
of Pelagianism. His work has probably had a larger 
influence on the Church than that of any other single 
saint or theologian ; Regvia B. A., a rule of life drawn 
up by A., formed the basis of the constitutions of many 
media) vai religious orders. 

Migne, Pair6Logia\ Swete, PaPriHic Studtj; Hamack, 
Monasticism and Confessions of Si. Augustine. 

AUGUSTZIflAH or AUSTUV FHIABS, strict 
order of mendicant friars; till 1250 in isolated con- 
gregations, then united into Order ; once very numerous 
on Continent, few in England. 

AUGUSTOVO (53® 60' N., 22® 68' E.), town, Russ. 
Poland. Pop. 12,700. 

AUOUSTULUB, ROMULUS, last Rom. era- 
peror of the W. ; diminutive A. sign of contempt ; 
deposed 470 by Odoaoer. 

AUGUSTUS, title, meaning * the revered,* first 
bestowed by Roman senate (27 n.c.) on Gaius Julius 
Caesar Octavianus, let Roman emperor, and after- 
wards adopted by all succeeding Roman emperors, 
whence the title Augustan History, given to a chrono- 
logical series of imperial biographies, from Hadrian 
to Carinas, the work of 6 authors (not collaborators), 
written professedly during reigns of Diocletian and 
Constantine. Original documents, both genuine and 
spurious, are cited In the work. In the age of Theo- 
dosius the lives were seriously interpolated. 

AUGUSTUS CJCSAR (63 B.a.-14 a.D.), ^ 
reputed let Roman emperor (though Ciesar, towards 
the end of his life, assumed and wielded imperial power). 
Gaius Julius Csesor Octavianus was s. of Gaius Octavius 
and Atia, niece of Julius Ctesar ; his f. died whilst the 
boy was still young ; adopted by his great-uncle 
(Cesar) as his son, and subsequently declared his heir ; 
sent to Apollonia by him to be educated under 
Apollodorus, where he was when nows reached him of 
Caesar’s murder (44 D.o.) ; went to Rome and professed 
republican principles ; took up arms against Antony, 
whom he defeated at Mutina ; subsequently threw 
in his lot with Antony and Lepidus, and formed the 
triumvirate (43 B.O.). In oonj unction with Antony, 
A defeated Brutus and Cassius at Philippi (42 B.o.). 
Differences subsequently arising between the triumvirs, 
the Empire was divided, A. taking the W., Antony the 
E., ana Lepidus receiving Africa. A. destroyed the 
power of Sextus Pompeius (36 B.o.), deposed Lepidus, 
and making war on Antony, who had repudiated his 
wife, Ootavia (sister of Aurastua), defeated him at 
Actiuin (31 B.C.). He now became supreme ruler of 
the entire Roman Empire, but restored tho form of 
the republic, and aoliieved marked popularity by his 
reform of abuses, and in partioular by his reform 
of the administration of the provinces. His later 
years were marked by brilliant viotories in Asia, 
Spain, Gaul, and other places, but his army suffered a 
orushing defeat under Varus, in Germany (9 A.D.). 
Besides being one of tho greatest statesmen the world 
has seen, A. did much to improve and beautify Rome. 
It was said that he found the city built of brick and left 
it built of marble. He was deiflcd after death. His 
period is known as the * Augustan Age, and amongst 
the groat authors who adorned it were Vergil, Horace, 
Ovid, Tibullus. Livy, and otliers. (The title has also 
later been given to the age of Queen Anne in England ,* 
and that of Louis XIV. in Franco.) 

Fifth’s Augustus Cassar, * Hcroe.s of the Nations ’ 
Series ; Shuokburgh’s Life of Augustus. 

AUGUSTUS I. (1620-86), elector of Saxony; 
belonged to Albertina branch of Wettin family; m. 


dau. of king of Denmark (1548) ; suoc. his bro. Maurice 
as elector (1553). Desire to cultivate friendship of 
Hapsburgs and maintain peaoe between contending 
religious parties actuated his policy. Host^ty between 
Albortinos and Ernestines troubled him till his defeat 
of John Frederick (1567). He enlarged his territories, 
and was a politic, enlightened, economical ruler. 

AUGUSTUS II., KlIfG OF POLAND (1670- 
1733) ; became elector of Saxony (as Frederick 
Augustus I.), 1604; secured election to Polish throne 
(1697); deposed after defeat by Charles XII. of 
Sweden (1702) ; recovered Poland after Poltava (1709). 
His aim was to make Poland hereditary monarchy, and 
weaken power of Saxon nobles. 

AUGUSTUS III. (1696-1763), king of Poland; 
known also as Elector Frederick Augustus II. of 
Saxony. 

AUGUSTU8BAD (c. 51® 12' N., 13® 36' E.), spa, 
Saxony. 

AUKS (Alcida), family of diving sea-fowl with 
short wings; the great a. or garefowl recently extinct ; 
a. *8 e^s about same size as a swan’s, yellowish white 
with cJack markings, are highly prized by collectors, 
and have realised as much aa 300 guineas each. 

AULA REGIS (Lat. " hall of the king ’), assembly of 
tenant»-in-ohief ; also called curia regia (q.v.). 

AULD LIGHTS (Old Lights), stricter members of 
Scot. Presbyterian Church. 

AULIG COUNCIL, a standing court erected by 
Maximilian 1. (1497-98), entirely under 1^ control, 
to aot as a supreme administrative and judicial body ; 
at first matters pertaining to hereditary principalities 
were referred to it, but this practice was discontinued 
(c. 1658). 

AULIE-ATA (43® 3' N., 71® 30' Ef), town, Russ. 
Turkestan. Pop. 12,000. 

AULI8 (38® 26' N., 23® 36' E.), port of Boootia in 
ancient Greece ; excavations. 

AULNOY, MARIE CATHERINE (1650-1705), 
Fr. writer of fairy tales, travel books, and popular 
history. Lady Kitcliio published a version of Tht 
Fairy Tales o/ Madame (PAulnoy in 1892. 

AULOS, ancient Gk. musical instrument some- 
what after the style of tho modern clarinet ; the name 
was sometimes given to tho pan-pipes. 

AULUS GELLIUS. see Gellius, AtJLtrs. 

AUMALB (49® 46' N., 1® 42' E.), town, Seine- 
Inf6rieure, France ; glass, steel. 

AUMALE, HENRI EUGENE PHILIPPE 
LOUIS D'ORLEANS, DUG D* (1822-97), Fr. 
administrator; fourth s. of King Louis Philippe; 
served with distinction in Algeria, becoming governor 
(1847) ; inspector-general of army (1879). 

AUMONT, ancient Fr. family prominent in history 
during several centuries. 

AUNDH.— (1) (17® 35' N., 74® 23' E.) Native state, 
Bombay, India ; area, 447 sq. miles. Pop. 64,000 
(2) Town. Pop. c. 3500. 

AUNE (Fr. from O. Fr. alne), Fr. measure corre- 
sponding to Eng. ell ; still survives despite metric 
system. 

AUNGERVILLE, RICHARD (1287-1345), Eng. 
scholar; called Eichahd db Bury; tutor to Prince 
Edward (afterwards Edward III.); ambassador at 
Avignon, 1330-33; dean of Wells, 1333; lord 
treasurer, 1334 ; lord chancellor, 1335 ; famous as 
collector of books and MSS. ; wrote Philobiblon, 1345 ; 
Liber Epistolaris Rieardi ds Bury may bo his. 

AURA, peculiar feeling, takiz^ different forms, 
such as shivering or nausea, which persons subject 
to epileptic fits experience immediately before an 
attack ; electrical discharge causing air current. 

AURANGABAD, Auruboabad (19® 64' N., 

76® 16' E.). — (1) town, Hyderabad, India. Pop. 
36,800. (2) district; area, 6172 sq. miles. Pop. 

721.400. (3) division oompriaing four districts: 

A., Parbhani, Nander, and Bhir. 

AURANGZEB, AURUNOCEDB (1618-1707), great 
Mogul emperor of Hindustan ; seized throne by craft 
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(1658), imprisoni^ his f., «nd proouring assassination 
of two brers. His ©mpir© was wealthy and extensive, 
but internally decaying and threatened by growing 
Mahratta power. After his death, during an expedi- 
tion which he had undertaken against the Mahrattas, 
the great empire rapidly disintegrated. 

AURAT (47® 40' N., 2® 69' W.), town, Prance; 
leading centre of sardine and other fisheries ; scene of 
famous battle (1364) ; church of St. Anne is place of 
pilgrimage. Pop. 6200. 

AURELIAN, L, Domitius Aubblianus (c. 214- 
276), Rom. emperor ; general of Emperor Claudius II. ; 
Buco. him as emperor, 270; ended Gothic war, resigning i 
Dacia to Goths ; secured Rhine and Danube frontiers ; 
destroyed Zenobia's monarchy ; aasassinated. A. was 
warlike monarch ; he restored unity of empire, and 
began the rebuilding and enlargement of the walls of 
Rome, a task completed after his death. Aurelian 
Way, Via Aubelia, old high road, Italy; starting 
from Rome, it ran northwards along the coast through 
modem Palo and Orbetello. 

AURELIUS, MARCUS, see Mabous Aubblius. 

AUREOLE, in sacred art, the luminous cloud 
surrounding the person of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and 
saints and martyrs. A circle of light around the head 
only is properly termed a ‘ nimbus,’ and a combination 
of the two IS known aa a ‘ glory.’ 

AURICa (63® 29' N., 7® 29' E.), town, Hanover. 
Pop. 6000. 

AURICLE, the external ear ; also, from a resem- 
blance in shape, the upper and posterior chambers of 
the heart. 

AURICULA {Primula axiricula)^ hardy f)eronnial, 
originally Alpine herb ; well -known spring garden 
dower with numerous varieties. 

AURICULAR CONFESSION, see CONFESSION. 

AURIFABER, JOANNES, Goldsohmidt (1519- 
73), Ger. reformer; studied at Wittenberg,^ became 
secretary of Luther, and was present at hi.s death ; ; 
he edit. Luther’s LciUrs (1556-65) and Tahlt Talk 
(1666). 

AURIGA (charioteer), constellation of N. hemis- 
phere, between Taurus and Perseus. 

AURILLAG (44® 60' N., 2® 25' E.), town, Cantal, 
France. Pop. 14,000. 

AURISPA, GIOVANNI (1370-1469), Sicilian 
scholar ; spent most of his life in Italy, whore he did 
much to promote the study of Greek, for which ho is 
chiefly remembered ; produced some translations of 
Hierocles and Dio Cassius, 

AUROCHS {Bos taurus primigenius), recently 
extinct European wild ox {Urua of Csesar), from which 
many modern cattle breeds are descended. The 
bison preserved in Lithuanian and Caucasian forests 
is closely allied. 

AURORA (classical myth.), Roman name of the 
dawn ‘goddess (Greek, Eos), dau. of Hyperion and 
Thea; usually spoken of by the ancient poets as 
* rosy-fingered.* 

AURORA.— (1) (41® 47' N., 88® 25' W.) town. 
Illinois, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 29,807. (2) (36® 68' N., 
93® 36' W.) town, Missouri, U.S.A. Pop. 6200, 

AURORA BOREALIS AND AUSTRALIS, 
Polab Lights, meteorological phenomenon occurring 
in high latitudes, chiefly observed in the direction 
of the magnetic meridian in the northern hemisphere 
{Aurora Borealis), as there is little inhabited land in 
high latitudes in the southern hemisphere, where it is 
termed Aurora Australis, It takes the form of aros, 
bands, rays, wavy curtains, patches, or a ‘ corona * 
varying in colour from silvery white to yellow, green, 
violet, or red, which move about coruscating or resem- 
bling illuminated clouds. Curves connecting points 
of equal annual frequency are termed isochasms, the 
maximum being an oval belt round the N. coast of 
Siberia, N. America, Labrador, and through the Faroe 
Islands and N, Norway. Both annual variations 
in the oooumnoe have been observed, with a maximum 
in midwinter and a minimum in midsummer, and 


diurnal variations with a maximum in the evening. 
Numerous explanations of the phenomenon have been 
brought forward, most investigators agreeing that it 
represents some form of eloctrioal discharge. There 
is an intimate relation between aurora and magnetic 
disturbances, another remarkable connection esusting 
between the frequency of auroral displays and sun- 
spots. A swishing sound is alleged to accompany a. 
when low above the ground. The phenomenon can 
be artificially produced by disohargmg electricity of 
high potential from a number of metalfio points. See 
Elbotricity, Magnetism. 

See reports of polar expeditions, and Cleveland 
Abbe, Terrestrial Magnetism, vol. iii., 1898. 

AUSCULTATION, listening to the sounds per- 
ceptible in the human body, in order to judge the 
condition of certain organs, especially the heart and 
lungs. The stethoscope, invented by the French phy- 
sician Laenneo (1781-1826), is the instrument used 
for this purpose. 

AUSGLEICH (Ger. * adjustment*), especially applied 
to treaties arranging dual government of Austria and 
Hungary. 

AUSONIA, Vergilian name for Italy, after Auson, 
s. of Ulysses. 

AUSONIUS, DECIMUS MAGNUS (310-396), 
Rom. poet, rhetorician ; his extant worl^ include 
Oratiarum Actio, an address to Gratian ; Pcriochcs, 
being summaries of the Iliad and Odyssey ; trans. 
from the Qrttk Anthology, and other works of a scholarly 
kind. 

AUSPICES (Lat. from avis, bird ; specere, to behold), 
omens which Romans saw in flights of birds. 

AUSSIG (60® 42' N., 13° 64' E.), town, Austria; 
chemicals, glass. Pop. (1910) 39,300. 

AUSTEN, JANE (1775-1817). Eng. novelist; 
dau. of Rev. George A.; b. at Steventon Rectory 
(Hants). Her life was uneventful, and was passed 
entirely in the county of her birth, at Bath, South- 
ampton, and Winchester, whore she died. Of her six 
novels, Sense and Sensibility (1811), Pride and Pre- 
judice (1813), Mansfield Park (1814), and Emma 
(1816) were all published anonymously, while North- 
anger Abbey and Persuasion were published in the 
year following her death. She experienoed great 
difllculty in finding publishers for her earlier books, 
and it was not until comparatively recent years that 
her genius has been fully appreciated, though Macaulay, 
Scott, Coleridge, Tennyson, and mnny other j^ple of 
eminence were her enthusiastio admirers. Her char- 
acters are of quite ordinary type, and, apart from her 
remarkable giUs of humour and satire, her strength 
chiefly lies in her admirable delineation of female 
character, in which domain she is unsurpassed. With 
Scott she x>tirlfied and ennobled the novel as a form 
of literature. 

Mitton, Jane Austen and her Times (1907) ; mono- 
graphs by Austen Leigh, Hill, Goldwin Smith. 

AUSTER, Roman name for S. wind ; hence used 
in Austria, Australia, etc., to mean south. 

AU8TERLITZ (49® 10' N., 16® 62' E.). town, 
Austria, near which, on Deo. 2, 1806, Napoleon, with 
a much smaller force, defeated the Austrians and 
Russians; casualties of allies about 30,000, while 
losses only about 7000. Town has palace, ohuroh. 
Pop. 3000 to 4000. • 

AUSTIN.— (1) (30® 19' N., 97® 43' W.) caoital, 
Texas, D.S. A. ; trading centre ; lime, ootton-seed oil, 
fruits, lumber, leather articles ; exports grain, cattle, 
wool. State Capitol, grani te, built 1881 -88 ; university. 
Pop. (1910) 29,860. (2) (43® 39' N., 92® 58' W.) town, 

Minnesota, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 6960. 

AUSTIN, ALFRED (1835-1913), Eng. Poet-Laur- 
eate (1896) ; b. Hcadingloy (Yorks); ed. for the Bar, 
but devoted himself to journalism, and became leader- 
writer for the Standard; made his first appearance 
as a poet with The Seaeon: a SaHre (1861), and sinoa 
that date has issued many volumes of drama, narra* 
^ve, and lyrio verse. His most enduring work U to be 
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found in such volumes of fanciful prose as The Garden 
that 1 Love (1894), In Veronica's Garden (1896), and 
Lamia's Winter Quarters. 

AUSTIN, JOHN (1790-1869), Eng. jurist; s. of 
an Ipswich millor; m. Sarah Austin {q.v.); Sjxuit some 
time in the army, in Sicily and Malta, but subsequently 
retired, studied law, and was called to the Bar (1818). 
He was prof, of Jurisprudence in London Univ. 
(1826-32), where J. S. Mill was one of his pupils. Jlis 
ublications include The Province of Jurisprudence 
etermined (1832), and Lectures on Jurisprudence. 

AUSTIN, SARAH (1793-1867), Eng. author; wife 
of John A. {q.v.)\ trails, into Eng. Ranke’s // m/oh/ 0 / 
the Popes (1840), and other hist, works ; edit. Memoirs 
of Sydney Smith, Lady Duff-Gordon’s Letters from 
Egypt, and her husband’s Lectures on Jurisprudence. 

AUSTIN, STEPHEN FULLER ( 1 793- 1 836), 3’exan 
pioneer; Sec. of State to republic of Texas. 

AUSTRALASIA, part of Oceania, comprising 


Sandy and Victoria Deserts further W. Lakes are 
Eyre, Torrens, Gairdnor, Amadeus, Frome, all salt 
lakes, in S. Australia and Northern Territory ; Austin, 
Barlea, Cow-cowing, in Western Australia. Principal 
rivers are Victoria and Roller, in Northern Territory; 
Flinders, Burdekin, Fitzroy, and Brisbane in Queens- 
land; Hunter, in New South Wales; Murchison and 
Swan, in Western Australia ; S.E. drained by Murray- 
Murrumbidgee system, which, with tributaries Darling 
and Lachlan, drains Great Lowland Plain, entering 
.srua on S. coast. 

Climate generally is warm and dry ; mean tem- 
perature of coldest month, July, varies from 04® to 
80® Fahr. in inter-tropical districts, 40® to 64® in parts 
outside tropics. Rain in some parts torrential ; often 
there are long droughts, di.sastrous to stock. For 
climate and production, Dividing Range is imwrtant, 
as it lies directly in path of S. K. trades, and therefore 
drains moisture from rain- bearing clouds carried 



Australia, New Zealand, and adjacent isles ; according 
to some, also includes New Guinea. 

AUSTRALIA (10® 39' to 39® 11' S., 113® 5' to 
153® 16' E.), continent, southern hemisphere ; bounded 
N. by Torres Strait, E.^by South Pacific, S.W. and 
N.W. by Indian Ocean ; separated from Ta.smania by 
Bass Strait. Coast-line little indented ; surface divided 
into narrow coastal strip, broken circle of hills, and 
central plateau ; tablelami low ; mountains most 
marked in E., where they extend from Cape York to 
Melbourne in Great Dividing Range, known in different 
places as Gregory, Craig, New England, and Liver- 
pool Ranges, Blue Mountains, Australian Alps, and 
Grampians ; highest peak, Mt.'Townshend, Australian 
Alps ; across centre of continent are Coast, Macdonnell, 
and Flinders Ranges ; in S.W. is Darling Range. 
There are no active volcanoes ; there are tablelands on 
either side of Great Dividing Range, that on W. sloping 
to great central Upland Plains, which pass into Great 


against land, with result that E. coast strip receives 
too much rain, central and W. districts too little. 
Rainfall is heaviest in N. 

A. has unique fauna, having great number of mar- 
su[>ial animals, among which kangaroos, wombats, and 
ojx)s.sums may bo mentioned as t^ical Australian 
mammals. Many parrots occur, and emus, lyre-birds, 
and black swans are found. 

Geology. — Chiefly composed of Archaan rocks; 
granite forms basis of tableland ; volcanic rocks occur 
in eastern mountainous districts. 

Resources. — Vegetable yjroductions may be divided 
into (1) tropical and sub-trm)ical forest and crops, 
in N. and part of E. Queensland coast ; (2) 
forests and crops of temperate zone, in E. coast and 
in S.E, corner; (3) mountain forests of temperate 
zone, along Dividing Range ; (4) evergreen bushes, in 
S.W. comer of Western Australia and both sides of 
Spencer Gulf ; (5) pasture and scrub, on rest of country 
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except deserts. There are many valuable trees — 
eucalyptus, blue gum, rod gum, iron bark, stringy 
bark, acacia, cabbage palm, karri, jarrah, kangaroo 
grass, and saltbush. Pasture is great source of wealth ; 
sheep and cattle largely raised. A. is greatest wool- 
producing country in world, annual output over 
800,000,000 lb. ; Australian merino wool is longer in 
staple and heavier than any other ; 05 % goes to 
United Kingdom, 14 % to brance, and 9 % each to 
Germany and Belgium. Cattle -rearing has greatly de- 
veloped recently, through spread of frozen meat trade ; 
there are about 2,000,000 horses in country and 
1,500,000 pigs. Rabbits (introduced from Britain) 
have become a jxjst. Chief crops are wheat, hay, 
potatoes, maize, oats, barley. Grapes, bananas, and 
other fruits, sugar-cane, cotton, and tobacco are ^own ; 
wine industry is rapidly growing. Minerals include 
gold, silver, copper, tin, coal, iron, manganese, anti- 
mony, cinnabar, rubies, sapphires. A. is third gold- 
and silver-producing country. Coal is little develo^icd. 

Trade. — Country’s natural resources have brought 
its commerce to largest figure, in proportion to 

E opulation, in world ; (iO % of trade carried on with 
fnitod Kingdom, 12 % with other Brit, colonics, and 
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ooasts. Oaptain Cook explored E. coast in 1770 ; 
oxi3editioii remained several day^ in Botany Bay to 
allow oolleotion of botanical specimens to be made by 
Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solauder, who gave name 
to bay. Flinders, after whom river and mountains of 
that name are called, surveyed in 1801 part of E. and 
N. coasts. Grant and Murray explored coast of 
Victoria about same time, and in 1837-43 the Beagle, 
with Charles Darwin on board, completed coast ex- 
ploration. Exploration of interior began in XIX. cent, 
with crossing of Blue Mountains by IMaxland, Lawson, 
and Wentworth, in 1813; three or four years later 
Oxley explored Lachlan River, afterwards discover- 
ing the Macouarie. Captain King carried out ex- 
plorations in Western A. in 1821. Darling River ex- 
plored by Sturt, 1828, who also explored Murrumbidgeo 
in 1831. Sir Thomas Mitchell also explored Darling 
district, 1833, and surveyed richest part of Victoria. 
Interior was explored by Eyre, 1840-41, and Sturt, 
184.5. Part of Queensland was explored by Leichhardt, 
1843-40, who crossed thither from Arnheim Land, 
1 844. One of most successful explorers was Stuart, who 
made passage across whole continent from S. to N. in 
1802, after two unsuccessful efforts on his part and 



28 % with other countries. Principal exports aro wool, 
wheat, butter, beef and mutton, skins and hides, copper 
and gold ; chief imports, metal manufactures, cotton 
and unon goods, iron and steel, apparel, machinery. 
A. has a protective tariff. 

A. has regular communication with all countries. 
There are cables connecting it with Java, and so with 
London, and with New Zealand, Norfolk Island, Fiji, 
Fanning Island, and Vancouver. Railway mileage 
is over 17,000 ; lines run from Adelaide to Brisbane, 
and towards Port Darwin ; from Brisbane, Rockhamp- 
ton, and Townsville into interior; and from Perth 
to Gerald ton and Albany. Trans-continental railway 
is being constructed from Port Augusta (S. Australia) 
to link up at Kalgoorlio with West Australian lino. 
Trans- Australian railway from N. to S. is also under 
consideration. Railways belong to States ; postal 
communications aro controlled by Commonwealth; 
wireless stations round coast. 

History — Date of first discovery of A. is 
doubtful. A Span, explorer, Torres, sailed through 
strait now called after him in 1606 ; later in same 
oent. Tasman discovered and gave name to Tasmania ; 
Dutch naviffators explored part of western coast and 
islands ; ana Dampier explored part of W. and N.W* 


disastrous oxj:)edition undertaken by Wills and Burke 
in 1861. Other crossings have been made by War- 
burton, Giles, Forrest, and others. 

A. consists of five mainland States, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South A., Western A. ; Northern 
Territory (federal possession) ; and State and island of 
Tasmania. Of these. New South Wales is oldest, a 
Brit, colony and penal settlement having been estab- 
lished here in 1788. Tasmania became separate 
government in 1825. Population increased between 
1850 and 1861 from about 400,000 to nearly throe times 
that number, owing to discovery of gold in New South 
* Wales and Victoria. In 1851 Victoria was constituted 
a separate State ; New South Wales and Victoria 
obtained right of responsible government in 1865, 
South A. and Tasmania in 1856. Queensland was 
detached from New South Wales in 1859, when it was 
established as a separate colony. Western A. did not 
receive right of responsible government till 1890, when 
its population had greatly increased owing to discovery 
of gold. 

Tha Commonwealth. — In 1901 the States were 
all united in a federation ocdled the Commonwealth 
of Australia ; Northern Territory and Papua in New 
Guinea are under the Federal Government* 
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Gov.-Geit represents king» first Governor being Lord 
Hopetoui^ subsequently cr. Lord Linlithgow. Le^sla- 
ture consists of lunate and House of Bepresentatives. 
Senate has 36 members (6 for each original State); 
House of BexJiesentatives has over 72 members, who 
are elected every three years by universal sufifrage, 
States being represented in proportion to population. 
Commonwealth Government controls trade, finance, 
defence, and other national concerns ; purely State 
affairs, including education, controlled by State Parlia- 
ments. A site tor the Federal capital has been chosen 
at Yass Canberra (^.v.). Flag is dark blue ground with 
Union Jack crosses in upper comer, underneath that a 
six-pointed star, and on outer part five stars arranged 
like Southern Cross. There is no State religion in A. 
Education is compulsory in all States ; besides State 
schools there are grammar and high schools, and 
technical colleges. There are univ's at Sydney, Mel- 
boums, Adelaide, Hobart, Brisbane, and Perth. See 
Universities. 

Dalsnoe. — A. is building up a Royal Australian 
Navy to form a unit of the Royal Navy. It consists 
(1913) of one armoured cruiser, three unarmoured 
cruisers, six destroyers, three submarines, and a 
training-ship. It will be under Australian control in 
peace, but Imperial control in war. Since 1911 
military training is compulsory for males between the 
ages of 12-26 ; cadets, 12-18 ; recruits, 18-20 ; 
citizen soldiers, 20-26. Total number under arms 
(1912), over 89,000. 

Paopla are mainly British. Aborigines, numbering 
c. 170,000, constitute distinct race, and are sometimes 
regarded as lowest human family. Natives of Tas- 
mania were Papuans, and possibly original inhabitants 
of A. were also of this race, and were overwhelmed by 
Dravidian emi^ations. Height of typical Australian 
aborigine is little less than that of average European ; he 
has thick skull, long, narrow head, and receding fore- 
head ; colour varies from light to very dark brown ; 
hair black, long, and wavy. Tattooing is common ; 
clothes o^n absent, sometimes skins are worn. 
Natives live on grubs, roots, berries, and products of 
chase. Weapons are primitive but effective, boomerang 
being a typical weapon. Women are the property of 
their husbands, and polygamy is practised. Wives are 
supposed to supply their husbands with vegetables, 
roots, etc., and are beaten and bruised when enough is 
not forthcoming. Religion is little more than fear of 
demons, and there are certain rites practised at different 
times in a man’s life. Language is circumscribed but 
expressive ; sibilants seldom occur, gutturals com- 
moner ; there are many inflexions ; genders are not 
distinguished, and they recognise three numbers — 
singular, dual, plural. Government of tribe.s is that of 
family, older men forming council to arrange general 
affairs. Only domestic animal is dog. Pop. (1911) 
4,805,000. 

Rusden, Bisiory of Australia (1897) ; Thomas, Native 
Tribes of Australia (1907); Barton, Australian Physio- 
graphy (Brisbane, 1895). 

AU8TRA81A (Kingdom of East), name of part of 
old SVankish dominions, subsequently merged in 
Germany. 

AUSTRIA (42® to 61* N., 10® to 26® E.), country, 
Europe, western part of Austro-Hungarian empire ; 
divided into provinces of Lower A., Upper A., Salzburg, 
Sty^, Carinthia, Camiola, Trieste, Gorz-Gradiaoa, 
Istria, Tirol, Vorarlberg, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
Galicia, Bukovina, Dalmatia ; bounded N. by Germany 
and Russia, E. by Russia and Hungary, 8. by Hungary, 
Adriatic, Italy; W. 1^ Switzerland, Germany; area, 
115,903 sq. miles. Surface is mountainous ; S.W. 
occupied by Camic, Julian, and Dinorio Alps (highest 
point, Grtler Spitz, 12,814 ft.) ; N.E. by Carpathians ; 
in N.W. are Riesengebirge, Erzgebirge, Bobmorwald, 
and Moravian Mountains ; flat parts are Lower A., 
round Vienna, and N.E. Galicia; drained by Danube 
and Dneiiter, flowing to Black Sea; Vistula, to Baltic; 
Elbe, to North Sea; Adige, to Adriatic. There ate 


small lakes in S.W. ; mineral springs in N.W. Qr^t 
variety of climate, from perpetual snow of monntains 
to mild winters in 8. ; eastern portion has warm 
summers and cold winters ; mean temperature varies 
from 44® Fahr. in N.E. to 58® in S.W. ; mean annual 
temperature at Vienna, 49® ; rainfall varies from 18 in. 
at Prague to over 60 in. on Adriatic coast Animals 
found include wild boar, chamois, bear, wolf, jackal, 
doer ; golden eagles, and herons. 

Resources. — Much of surface is covered with 
forests ; in Bohemia and Moravia, pine, beech, larch ; 
in Galicia, oak, beech, elm. A. produces wheat, oats, 
rye, beet, hemp, rape, flax, hops, tobacco ; horses, 

I cattle, pigs, and sheep are raised ; silkworms and bees 
I are kept. Minerals include coal, lignite, graphite, 

I salt, zinc, silver, iron, lead, quicksilver, copper. In- 
I dustries include sugar-making, manufacture of woollen, 

I linen, silk, and cotton textiles, iron and steel, glass, 

I beer. More than half population is engaged in a^i- 
' cultural pursuits ; dairy-farming important in Alpine 
districts ; exports timber, coal, sugar, horses, cereals, 
dairy produce, gloss, etc. ; imports wool, cotton, silk, 
cattle, leather, rice, etc. Country is well supplied with 
railways, Vienna being one of greatest railway centres 
in Europe. Most important waterways are Danube and 
tributaries. 

Inhabitants include Germans, Czechs, and Poles, 
Magyars, Italians, Slovenes, Jews, and other races. 
Pop. (1910) 28,570,000. State rcbgion is Roman 
Catholicism. Education is controlled by Stale 
For Literature, see Germany : Literature, GovemmenI 
is limited monarchy, with imperial title. Parliament, 
or Eeichsratht consists of two houses. See Austria- 
Hungary. 

AUSTRIA, LOWER (48® N., 15® E.), crownland, 
Austria, forming E. portion of archduchy of A. ; hilly ; 
crossed by Danube ; sends 64 representatives to Reichs- 
rath; area, 7654 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 3,632,000. 

AUSTRIA, UPPER (48® 46' N., 16® E.), crown- 
land, Austria, forming W. portion of archduchy; crossed 
by Danube ; sends ^ members to Reichsrath ; area, 
4831 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 853,000. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY (42® to 51® N., 9® to 27® E.), 
empire. Central Europe ; territories include Oisleithan 
dominions, viz. Empire of Austria (g.v.), Transleithan 
dominions, viz. Kingdom of Hungary (g.v.), and Pro- 
vinccs of Bosnia (g.v.) and Herzegovina. A.-H. is 
bounded N. by Germany and Russia, E. by Russia and 
Rumania, S. by Rumania, Servia, Montenegro ; W. by 
Germany, Smtzerland, Italy ; area, c. 260,000 sq. 
miles ; second largest empire in Europe. Pop. (1910) 
c. 51.340,000. 

History. — Country was apparently occupied in 
rehistorio times by Celtic tribes, of whom Taurisci 
ave been identified with later Norioi who came into 
conflict with Rome in I. cent. b.c. Other inhabitants 
were Germanic tribes, who had migrated hither from 
farther N. ; among these, Cirabri and Teutons were 
defeated by Marius in 101 B.o. Subsequent Rom. 
campaigns were those of Julius Cassar against Marco- 
manni, of Octavianus in Pannonia and Dalmatia, 
and of Drusus and Tiberius in Tirol and Eastern Alps. 

During decay of Rom. empire, country was succes- 
sively occupied by various barbarian tribes ; Goths 
and JVanks appeared in III. cent.. Hups in IV. ; Avars 
established themselves here in VI. cent., holding their 
own for about 250 years, till close of VIII. cent., when 
they were subdued by Franks under Charlema^e, 
who founded Margravate of A. and sent Fran&sh 
colonists there. A century later, Hungary was invaded 
by Magyars, who put an end to influence of Franks ; and 
wore in turn defeated by Ger. king Otto I., who re- 
established Margravate, which late in X. cent, was 
OTanted by Otto II. to I^eopold, count of Babonberg. 
Babenberg family governed A. till 1246, when became 
extinct with death of Duke Frederick, slain in battle 
with Magyars. Emperors meanwhile belonged to 
Saxon, Franconian, and Hohenstaufen families. On 
Dnke Froderiok’s doath, disrates arose ae to sTiooee* 
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slon to his dominions A. and Styria, which were finally 
sequestered by Emperor Frederick II. and transferred 
to Otto of Werdenoerg ; subsequently taken by Otto 
of Bavaria, and then by Ottokar of Bohemia, who 
also acquired Carinthia and Camiola (c. 1268), but 
later lost all his dominions to Rudouh of Hapsburo, 
who was elected Gor. king in 1273. 

Rudolph had them made hereditary in Hapsburg 
family, and they were conferred on his sons, Albrecht 
and Rudolph, at Diet of Augsburg, 1282. A. and 
Styria were then governed by Albrecht and his descend- 
ants ; Carinthia, which was granted to Meinhard of 
Tirol in 1286, reverted to Hapsburga in 1336, while 
Tirol, Istria, and other territories were also added 
to Hapsburg dominions at various dates. 

XIV. century. — After death of Rud6lph IV. in 1365, 
his bro., Albrecht III., took over A. and Carniola. Leo- 
pold III., another bro., took Styria and other territories. 
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brand, who had been elected king of H. on death of 
Matthias Corvinus. Maximilian succeeded his f. in 
1493; he had already acquired Netherlands by marriage 
with Mary of Burgundy, and been elected Rom. king 
in Frederick’s lifetime ; reign marked by reforms in 
empire and advance of Hapsburgs [q.v.). 

Reformation {q.v.) began in this reign and continued 
in that of Maximilian’s grandson, Charles V., who suc- 
ceeded him in 1519 as archduke of A. and as emperor. 
He aimed at establishing Roman Catholicism ; and 
was the most powerful ruler in Europe, holding also 
Spain and Netherlands. The Austrian territories he 
handed to his bro., Ferdinand I., while Spain and 
Netherlands passed to his s., Philip II. of Spain. 
Ferdinand I. was m. to Anne, dau. of Ladislaus of 
Bohemia and H., in whose right he had succeeded to 
Bohemian throne in 1526 ; but his claim to H. was 
disputed, and he obtained only royal title and part of 



but in war against Swiss was slain at SemvacK 1386, 
whereupon Albrecht III. temporarily administered 
his dominions, presently transferring them to his 
nephews, Leopold’s sons ; family continuing to hold 
Styria, while elder branch had A. Albreoht V. of 
A. added Bohemia and Hungary to his dominions 
by marriage with Elizabeth, dau. of Emperor Sigis- 
mund, king of those countries, 1437 ; became Ger. 
king, 1438; imperial crown henceforward held by 
Hapsburgs till 1740. At death of Albrecht’s (posthu- 
mous) 8., Ladislaus, in 1457, A. passed to surviving 
Hapsburg princes, and ultimately to Emperor F^d- 
BRICK III. ; but Bohemia and Hungary elected as their 
kings George Podebrand and Matthias Corvinus 
respectively ; latter invaded A., 1477, and took Vienna, 
which Maximilian, s. of Frederick III., after^rds re- 
covered. Austrian territories wore restored to Frederick 
III. by Treaty of Pressburg, 1491, when also succession 
to Bohemia and H. was entailed on Hapsburgs, on 
extinction of male descendants of Ladislaus, s. of Pode- 


W. Hungary, N.E. being held by John Zapolva, S.E. 
by Turks. Ho adopted policy of toleration towards 
Reformation, which was also pursued by his s., Maxi- 
milian II., who succeeded him in A., Bohemia, and 
H. in 1664. 

A.-B. in XVI. century. — Maximilian II. was suc- 
ceeded by his 8 ., Rudolph II., in 1676, who tried to put 
down Protestantism, which led to open revolts in various 
parts of his dominions; in his reign Turks under 
Sultans Amurath and Muhammad invaded H., support- 
ing rebels there and practically establishing independ- 
ence ; Rudolph, who concerned himself loss with 
political affairs than with study of alchemy and 
astrology, was in 1608 compelled to cede A., H., and 
Moravia to his . bro. Matthias, to whom crovro of Bo- 
hemia was also transferred in 1611. Matthias made 
concessions to his Prot. subjects, and re-established 
authority in A., 1609. 

At Rudolph’s death in 1612, Matthias obtained 
imperial crown. Being childless, he succeeded in entau- 
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ing his dominions on his oonsin, Ferdinand of 
who became emperor (Fbbdikakd II.) at Matthias*s 
death, 1619. Protestants in Bohemia and H., how- 
ever, rejected him, Bohemia choosing Frederick, 
£3eotor Palatine, as king, whereupon Thirty Years 
War (g.v.) broke out ; alter battle of White Mountain^ 
1620, elector fled and Ferdinand was reinstated in 
Bohemia. War later assumed European character, 
cause of Protestants being aided by loanee and Den- 
mark ; Ferdinand, for whom Wallenstein raised large 
army, was predominant in his dominions by 1629; 
extirpated notestantism, issued Edict of Restitution, 
restoring Catholics to Church offices. He was now 
opposed by Gustavus Adolphus (g.v.) of Sweden, who 
was subsequently joined by John George of Saxony ; 
combined army defeated imperial troops at Breitenf^, 
1631, and at LiiUtn, 1632. In 1634 Emperor’s s. 
Ferdinand defeated Swedes at Nordiingen ; he suc- 
ceeded his f. as Ferdihahd III. in 1637. War con- 
tinued for many years, becoming struggle of France 
and Sweden against A. and ^ain ; ended by Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648, whereby Calvinism was recognised 
and advantoges secured to Protestants. 

Ferdinand III. was. succeeded in 1667 by his s., 
Leopold I., who warred against Turks, from whom 
he gained Transylvania, most of H., part of Slavonia, 
and Croatia by Treaty of Carlo witz, 1699 ; persecuted 
Hungarian Protestants. 

The XVIII. century. — Leopold died in 1705. before 
close of War op Spanish Succession ; his son 
and successor, Joseph I., made treaty of neutrality for 
Italy with Louis XIV. ; his principal work was pacifica- 
tion of H. ; d. 1711, Slice, by bro., Charles VI., whose 
chance of succession in Spain ended with Peace of 
Utrecht, 1713, He joined Quadruple Alliance; ex- 
changed Sardinia for Sicily ; became involved in war 
with Turks on behalf of Venice, which resulted in addition 
of part of Bosnia and Servia to Austrian dominions ; 
issued Pragmatic Sanction (q.v.), 1720, with object of 
securing succession of his dau., Maria Theresa ; warrod 
against France, 1733-35, on question of Polish succes- 
sion ; towards end of reign, again involved in war 
with Turkey, to whom he lost Servia ; d. 1740. 

On death of Charles, 1740, Spain, Saxony, and 
Sardinia sought to dismember Empire, while Charles, 
Elector of Bavaria, claimed {inter alioa) to be heir to 
whole, and the War of Austrian Succession began. 
Maria Theresa, though gifted and patriotic, was 
young and inexperience Prussia, which had guar- 
anteed Pragmatic Sanction, led attack by occupying 
Silesia ; Austrian general, Neipperg, was defeated at 
MoUwitZf 1741. France, also guarantor of Pragmatic 
Sanction, now made treaty with Pnissia for partition 
of empire and appointment of Elector of Bavaria as 
emperor with din^shed realm ; Linz was captured 
ana Elector became Charles VII. ; Maria, however, 
made touching appeal to loyalty of her Hungarian 
subjects^ and bought ofl Frederick the Great by secret 
cession of Silesia, Oct. 1741 ; he repudiated the treaty, 
but ceased to prosecute war with vigour. On death 
of Charles VII., 1745, Maria Theresa’s husband was 
elected emperor as Francis I. ; war ended with Peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, whereby Maria Theresa was re- 
cognised as queen of A., but had to confirm Frederick 
of Prussia’s acquisition of Silesia, and cede her Ital. 
duchies to PhUip of Spain, Savoy and Nice to 
Sardinia. Her su^quent attempt to recover Silesia 
resulted in Seven Years War (q.v.), 1766-63, 

which, ending with Peace of Hubortsberg, left position 
unchanged. She henceforth devoted hersdf to internal 
affairs, reforming government, education. Church, and 
improving commercial and industrial conditions. 

PVanois I. d. in 1766, and their s. became emperor 
as Joseph n., and joint-ruler of A. with his mother. 
Maria Theresa acquired Galicia and Lodomeria by 
partition of Poland, 1772; she d. in 1780. Joseph 
tried to nnify his dominions by doing away with ^s- 
tinotions of language, etc. ; he did much to ameliorate 
condition of lower classes ; declared Roman Catholicism 


to be State religion, but tolerated other rellrions ; 
Us reforms induced xevolts in Tirol and Netherlands ; he 
was unsuccessful in war against Turks ; d. 1790. His 
bro. and successor, Leopold II., put down revolt in 
Netherlands, and made peace with Turks and Prussia, 
who had allied themselves against A. On outbreak 
of Ft. Revolution he formed alliance with Frederick 
William of Prussia, 1792, but died soon afterwards. His 
s., Francis II., succeeded him ; he warred against 
France, and was party to second division of Poland, 
1793; defeated by Napoleon Bonaparte, 1796; acquired 
Venice, but lost Austrian Netherlands by Treaty of 
Campo-Formio, 1797 ; subsequently lost much to 
France ; proclaimed hereditary emperor of A. as 
Francis I., 1804; two years later resigned crown and 
government of Holy Rom. Empire. 

The XIX. century.— By Treaty of Pressburg, 
1806-6, he lost Venice to Italy, Vorarlborg, Tirol, etc., 
to Bavaria ; by Peace of Schonnbrunn lost further 
territories (Galicia, Salzburg, part of Bohemia, Croatia, 
etc.) to France, Russia, Saxony, and Rhine Con- 
federation, 1809. Mettemich now became chief 
minister ; formally declared war against France, 1813, 
whereupon alliance formed between A., Firussia, 
Russia, and United Kingdom, with ultimate result of 
Napoleon’s defeat and abdication in 1814. By 
Congress of Vienna, A. then regained her possessions 
in N. Italy, acquired Lombardy and precedence in 
new federal diet of Germany. 

Francis I. died 1835; reign of s., Ferdinand I. 
(1835-48), marked by risings ; national movement com- 
menced in H. (inspired by Szechenyi, Kossuth, Do4k), 
and in Croatia ana Bohemia ; revolution in Cracovia led 
to its annexation, 1846; Fr. Revolution, 1848, caused 
fall of Metternich from power, and forced emperor to 
grant power to diet to establish constitutional govern- 
ment, trecdora of speech, press, etc. Czechs were fully 
enfranchised. Meanwhile, Ivombard insurrection com- 
menced at Milan, and every Austrian State armed itself 
to win independence ; emperor fled and abdicated, 
Dec. 1848, in favour of nephew, present emperor, 
Francis Joseph ; revolutions quelled, 1849 ; emperor 
hastened to forestall action of diet, by himself pro- 
mulgating constitution, suppressed 1862 ; retrogressive 
and repressive policy ; War of Italian Inde^-iendenoe 
broke out, 1869 ; Lombardy lost, and Austrian rulers 
of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany expelled, 1869 ; oon- 
stitution again granted, 1860-61, but bitterly opposed 
by non-German provinces. Decisive defeat by l^usaia 
at Kdniggrdtz led to Treaty of Prague, 1866, by which 
Austria lost Venice and her status in Germany ; con- 
tinued revolts in H. led emperor to grant it autonomy, 
1867, by celebrated compromise ; dualist system of 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy led to great discontent, 
particularly of Slavs, and A. has still to consider ad 
visability, or even necessity, of turning her empire into 
federation. 

Beicheraih was made independent of provincial diets 
by Liberal centralist ministry, 1873, which strengthened 
Get. minority and introducea religious and legal reforms, 
but was involved in financial scandals ot 1873. A. 
strengthened her position by alliance with Germany, 
1879 ; invited by Berlin Congress, she occupied Bosnia 
(g.v.) and Herzegovina, 1879, and, supported by Ger- 
many and disregarding the expostulation of the Powers, 
annexed them, 1908. The ministry of Taaffe (1879-83) 
favoured federalism and, at same time, autocracy. 
Czechs, conciliated, sent deputies to Reieharath ; their 
language was made official speech in Bohemia and Czech 
Univ. founded at Prague, despite opposition of Germans ; 
alliance with Italy, 1882, freed A. nrom fear of aggressive 
party of Italia irredenta, which sought the union of 
Italian-speaking districts with Italy ; loreign ambitions 
of A. since Sedan directed to east, but energies absorbed 
in keeping together heterogeneous empire. Elemente 
of opposition in interior combined to win electoral 
reform, 1896, which merely enraged socialists and 
nationalists by its intuffioienoy. H. meanwhile had been 
faced with similar problems; she granted to Croatia 
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ftf own language aa official tongue and fair repreaenta- 
tion in Hungarian Parliament, 1868, and strove to 
keep balance even between ruling Magyar and subject- 
peoplea of H. till retirement of De^k (d. 1876). Hia 
successor Tisza sought to make H. balance A., and 
to establish Magyar supremacy in H., thus winning 
hatred of Croats and his own fall, 1890 ; after his fall 
reforms went forward ; religious toleration secured. 
Tisza had made H. chief member of dualist sjetem and 
established party which has since worked for replace- 
ment of dualist system by merely personal tie, but 
nationalism now seems stronger influence ; German- 
ising ended in A. with introduction of universal suflr^e, 
1907, as Magyarising is expected to do when promised 
measure is passed in H. 

Government. — The empire of A. and kingdom of H. 
wore united, 1868, under emperor- king as the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy ; hereditary dual monarchy, 
(Jesoending in tail male with remainders to female 
issue according to Pragmatic Sanction, 1713 ; dual 
foreign policy, army, navy, treasury, railway services, 
etc . ; separate governments with common executive. 
Austrian Parliament, ReichsraiK is com^scd of upper 
chamber of nobles, bp’s, and nominees ot emperor, and 
lower chamber of elected representatives of seventeen 
provinces of A. ; Hungarian Parliament has House of 
Magnates {Magnatentafel) and House of Representa- 
tives {ReprcutrUanUntafel) ; Central Board, Delegation, 
elected by the two Parliaments, meets in Vienna and 
Buda-Pesth alternately ; provincial diets (except in 
Transylvania, which is administered from Hungary) and 
communal councils regulate local affairs. 

Defence. — The common army is recruited by com- 
pulsory service of males between ages of 19-42. In 
addition, there are the separate Austrian and Hungarian 
Landwehr and Landsturm forces and the Ersatz re- 
serve. Peace establishment is 312,540, including 22,540 
officers and officials. Reorganisation, now in progress, 
is to be completed 1915. 

Navy consists of 13 battleships, 3 armoured cruisers, 
8 small cruisers, 6 torpedo vessels, 12 destroyors, 55 
torpedo boats, 6 submarines ; but additions are rapidly 
being made in execution of the new naval programme 
of 1911. Personnel is 1600 officers and 13,500 men. 

Coxe, House of Austria (continued by Kelly, 1873) ; 
Whitman, Austria (Story of the Nations, 1899) ; 
Colquhoun, The Whirlpool of Europe (1907) ; Hampel, 
Un^a/rischs Alterihumer (1905); Hugessen, Political 
Evdution of the Hungarian, Nation (1908); Drage, 
Austria-Hungary (1909). 

AUSTROMANCY, divination and prophecy from 
observation of winds, 

AUTEUIL (48® 60' N., 2* 20' E.), division of 
Paris. 

AUTHORISED VERSION, sec Bible. 

AUTO, Span, and Portug. mystery play ; Lope de 
Vega Carpio, Calderon, and others wrote a’s ; still 
played in Portugsd, but prohibited in Spain, 1765. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY, a man’s life written by 
himself. From beginning of literature men have in 
some form written a., which fulfils two human needs, 
gossip and confession ; instinct of a. extended to 
public events produces memoirs, chronicles, and history. 
A. includes aiary kept for private purposes and set 
account destined to be presented to world, and may 
be of nature of annals (narrative of events), or account 
of thoughts and feelings. Early example of latter 
kind of a. is Hebrew Psalms ; modem example is 
Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff {q.v,), in which strong 
thread of passion connects few events of monotonous 
life; this Journal is rare instance of deliberate 
bequest to the world of private matter for its value as 
* a human document ’ ; illustrates special interest in 
self which has intimate connection with artistic pro- 
duction ; late masterpiece in this kind Edmund Gosse’s 
Father and Son. 

Other books which take form of a. may be mixture 
of fiction and confession, as in Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, or purely fictitious like Don Quixote or 


OH Bias, where deviM gives attraction of verisimilitude. 
Early a’s usually simple annals which are invaluable 
historically ; they became common in England in iEVH. 
cent., when, besides famous diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys, a’s were frequently written by unimportant 

and throw light on manners and customs. ^ Among Xvi^- 
cent. a’s chief is that of Benvenuto Cellini (1590-72) ; 
important a’s of XVII., XVIEL and XIX. cent’s are 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding; Wesley, Journal; Gibbon, 
Memoirs; Walpole, Short Notes of my Life; Rousseau, 
Confessions; Silvio Pellico, Le mie Prigioni; Goethe, 
Aus meinem Ltben; Coleridge, Biographia Literaria; 
Autobiography of John Stuart Mill ; Ruskin, Presterita; 
Blark Pattison, Memoirs. 

AUTOCHTHONES, natives of the soil, as dis- 
tinct from settlers ; name used by the Greeks. 

AUTOCLAVE {Digester), apparatus, with safety 
valve, for heating liouids under pressure. 

AUTOCRACY, aespotic power vested in a single 
individual, like that of Russia ; government by 
aristocracy, being government by the privileged few ; 
while democracy stands for government by the many. 

AUTO-DA-FE (‘act of faith’), grim ceremony 
of the Span. Inquisition in putting to death heretics. 
The first a. took place in 1481, the last in 1826. 

AUTOGAMY, self-fertilisation (bot.). 

AUTOGENY, hypothetical inorganic phase in 
evolution of living matter. 

AUTOGRAPH, document written or signed by a 
particular individual or a separate signature. A. signa- 
tures to documents were common from the earliest 
times, as may be seen from the papyrus seals and waxen 
tablets recovered from the ancient Eg^^tian tombs, 
and from the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The employment of a monogram, or sign manual, 
in place of the full a., became common about the 
reign of Charlemagne, and continued in use for some 
considerable time, but eventually gave place to the 
custom of using seals. Later it became usual to 
append the signature in addition to the seal. Collec- 
tions began in XIV. cent. See Nichols, Autographs 
of Royal, Noble, Learned, and Remarkable Personages 
(Eng.); Hardy, Handwriting of the Kings and Queens 
of England, Facsimiles of A’s in the Brit. Mttseum; 
Scott and Davey’s Guide. 

AUTOGRAVURE or photogravure, photographio 
process by which engraved negative is obtained from 
which prints can be made ; discovery patented by 
J. R. Sawyer, London, 1884. 

AUTOHARP, musical instrument of unequal 
chords like harp ; when certain chords are pressed 
down rest form chord. 

AUTOLYGUS (classical myth.), s. of Hermes; 
noted as a thief and swindler ; hence the derivation 
of A. in Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, who claimed to 
bo ‘ a picker-up of unconsidered trifles.* 

AUTOLYGUS OF PITANE (c. IV. cent. B.O.), 
Gk. mathematician and astronomer. 

AUTOMATISM, involuntary action ; the theory 
that consciousness does not control one’s actions. 
— Automatic Writing is performed without their 
volition by persons in an hypnotic or hystero-epileptical 
‘ trance.’ This phenomenon of subconscious mentality 
forms a debatable argument for spiritualism. 

AUTOMEDON (Gk. myth.), charioteer of Achilles 
and Neoptolemus. 

AUTOMOBILES, see Motor-Cab. 

AUTOMORPHISM, the practice of automorphio 
characterisation (».«.) to form a conception of another’s 
mind on the pattern of one’s own. 

AUTONOMY (Gk. self-rule), right of bodies politic 
to control their own affairs. Cherished privilege of 
Ionian cities and colonies of Greece and of states of 
mediaeval Germany and Italy ; term now chiefly 
employed in describing rights of self-govemmont en- 
joyed by certain subject s^tes. 

AUTOPSY, term originally and ooireotly applied 
to a personal examination ; now generally to the 
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examination and diateciion of a dead body to ascertain AVEIA (42® 16' N., 13® 16' E.)i ancient town. Via 
the cause of death. Claudia Nova, Italy. 

autotype, photographic printing process largel; AVEIRO (40® 38' N., 8® 39' W.), seaport and pro- 
used for reproduction of works of art. vinoe, Portugal; bp. *8 seat; fisheries. 

AUTRAlf, JOSEPH (1813-77), Fr. poet ; wrote AVELLANEDA, GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DB 
La Utf (1836); Vie Rurale (1856); Ldboureure t (1816-73), Span, poetess and novelist, etc. (pseudonym, 
Soidaie ( 1854 ) ; also La FUle d^Bachyle^ traged Peregrina). 

(1848). AVELLINO.— (1) (40® 66' N., 14® 47' E.) town. 


AUTUMXfAX, EQUINOX, see Abies. 

AUTUN (46® 68' N., 4® 20' E.). town, Sa6ne 
et-Loire, Pkanoe; bp.’s seat; Xll.-cent. cathedral 
Bom. antiquities; cloth. 

AUTUNITE, Calco-Ubanitb, Ca(V02)2(P04)3+8 
(or 12) HgO, mineral found near Autun, in Saxony, 
and in Cornwall. 

AUVERGNE (46® 20' N., 2® 40' E.), ancient 
province, France ; now forming departments Puy-de- 
Ddme, Cantal, and part of Haute • Loire ; united to 
France, 1610; mountains, volcanic structure; fertile 
minerals. 

AUWraS, ARTHUR (1838- ), Ger. astron- 
omer; director of Potsdam new observatory, 1881 ; 
author of works on fixed stars and solar parallax, 
and of Catalogue of the stars. 

AUXANOMETER, apparatus for measuring 

growth in plants. 

AUXENTIUS (fl. c. 370), Arian theologian ; bp. 
of Milan. 366-74. 

AUXERRE (47® 55' N., 3® 36' E.), town, Yonne, 
France ; formerly bp.’s seat ; fine cathedral and 
churches; ancient walls surrounding city form site 
for boulevards ; wine, ochre. 

AUXIMUM (43® 29' N., 13® 30' E.), ancient town, 
Picenum ; Rom. fortress ; cathedral. 

AUXONNE (47® 10' N., 6® 62' E.), town, C6te 
d’Or, France ; fortified by Vauban. 

AVA (21® 64' N., 96® 4' E.), former capital, Burma; 
now ruined. 

AVADANA, Buddhist romances, Century of Legendu, 
The Heavenly Legend^ etc. 

AVAHI {Avahie laniger)^ lemur living in the 
forests of Madagascar. 

AVAEANCHE, collection of snow or ice which de- 
scends from higher latitude. Different lands are : (1) 
Drift or Dust A., which acquires tremendous velocity, 
causes compression of air, and becomes dangerous 
force ; (2) Glacial A., which doacenda from glaciers in 
summer months. 

AVALLON (47® 28' N., 3® 64' E.), town, Yonne, 
France ; wind. Pop. 6900. 

AVALON, in the Arthurian legends the place to 
which King Arthur was borne after his last battle ; 
identified with neighbourhood of Glastonbury and 
other places. 

AVARS (VI. cent.), Tartar tribe; conquered Pan- 
nonia and Dalmatia, but wore subdued by Charle- 
magne. 

AVATAR, the descent and incarnation of a Hindu 
deity upon earth ; thus regarding the ten a’s of 
Vishnn it is held that ho has already visited the earth 
nine times, and that when he finally appears, as the 
horse Flalld, the earth will be destroyed. 

AVATCHA BAY (63® N., 158® 30' E.), bay, 
Kamchatka, Asia. 

AVE MARIA (Lat. ‘ Hail, Mary ! *), first words 
of prayer nsed by Roman Catholics, a composite of 
the words used by angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary 
{Luke !*•), those used by Elizabeth to her {Luke 1^®), 
and an invocation of the Virgin's help. 

AVraURY, Abuey (51® 25' N., 1® 61' W.), viUage, 
Wiltshire, En^and; near megalithio antiquities con- 
sisting of stone circles, and immense barrow known 
as SUbury HilL See Standing Stones. 

AVEBURY, JOHN LUBBOCK, IBT BARON 
(1834-1913), English banker, politician, and author; 
8. of Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. ; sat in parliament for 
Maidstone and for London University ; Vice-Chan- 
cellor of latter; author Ante, Bets, ana Wasps (1882), 
Pleasures of Life (1887), and many other worlm. 


Italy; seat of bishopric. Pop. (1911) c. 23,873. (2) 

(41® N., 16® E.) province, Italy. Pop. (1911) 
397,048. 

AVEMPACE (d. 1138), Arab, philosopher; lived 
in Spain ; wrote Conduct of the Solitary, sot of moral 
maxims for the proper ordering of life. See Arabs. 

AVENTINE HILL (Mons Aveniinus), one of 
seven hills of Rome, included in growing city by Ancus 
Martius ; plebeian quarter in later times. 

AVENTURINE, variety of quartz, occurring 
chiefly in Ural Mts. ; also kind of glass with gold- 
red spangles. 

AVENZOAR (XII. cent.), Arab, physician ; b. 
Seville ; held in great repute in his day ; wrote The 
Method of Preparing Medicines and Diet ; trans. into 
Latin by Paravicius (Venice, 1490). 

AVERAGE, term used to define a service due 
Tora a feudal tenant to his superior, which was 
usually carriage of goods ; in modern shipping 
t refers to loss caused by accidents in navigation, 
md consequent loss or depreciation of cargo, and is 
lither general or particular; in general use, a mean 
proportion or quantity, made out of unequal quantities, 
obtained by adding the sum of the quantities, and divid- 
ing by the number of quantities — thus, \ gains £20, 
B £25, and 0 £30 ; the average gain is £26. The term 
is also used in reference to persons of a general standard, 
as the ‘ average man,’ the ‘ average student,’ etc. 
Iverage, Adjustment of, term used in Marine 
nd also Fire Insurance to determine the amount 
;he policy-holder is entitled to receive, and the dis- 
tribution of loss to be borne by the underwriters. 

Lowndes, General Average, 4th ed., 1888 ; Hopkins, 
Handbook of Average, 

AVERNUS, Avbbno (40® 64' W., 14® 4' E.), small 
ake, near Naples; crater of extinct volcano. Birds 
lyin^ over it were said to fall dead, and through it 
/orgU’s iEneas descended to Hades ; Vergil wrote of 
facilis descensus Avemo ’ ; close by is cave of sibyl of 
)um8B. 

AVERHOES (1126-98), Arab, scholar; lived in 
ipain and Morocco ; studied math’s, philosophy, 
heol., and med. ; a profound admirer oi Aristotle, 
V. held that both active and passive intellect are one 
n all men, that religion is but the philosophy of the 
Uiterate, that matter, an emanation from God, is 
ternal, and that life exists on each of the heavenly 
>odie8. See Arabs. 

AVERSA (40® 69' N., 14® 11' E.), town, Caserta, 
taly ; founded by Normans, 1027. 

AVES, see Bird. 

AVESNES (50® 9' N., 3® 68' E.), town, former 
brtress, Nord, Franco ; wool-spinning. Pop. 6220. 

A VESTA (Zend-Avesta), sacred books of Parsees ; 
our divisions ; sacrificial liturgy, law, forms of 
worship and prayers ; nearly all lost but liturgy. 
AVETRON (44® 18' N., 2® 40' E.), mountainous 
iepartment, S. France ; formed old district Rouergue ; 
hief rivers, the Lot, Aveyron, and Tarn ; good pastures, 
keep and cattle ; celebrated Roquefort cheese ; coal, 
•on. Pop. (1911)369,448. 

AVEZZANO (42® 2' N., 13® 28' E.), town, Aquila, 
taly ; castle ( 1490). 

AV1ANU8, Lat. fabulist ; Eng. version was printed 
y Caxton (1483); later edit, by R. Ellis (1887). 
AVIARY, an enclosure for keeping birds in captivity 
Ither as a pastime, or for culinary purposes, or in 
>rder to study their habits. 

AVIATION, see Flight. 

AVICEBBON, Salomon bin Jehuda ben Gabibol 
6. 1020-70), Span. - Jewish poet and philosopher. 
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sometimea called an Arab ; wrote in Arabic im- 
portant Boholastic works. 

AVICENNA (980-1037), Arab, scholar ; ©d. 

Bokhara, then a centre of Muhammadan culture ; 
studied math’s and philosophy, specially Aristotle’s 
Metaphy$ic$\ became vizier; his pleasure -loving life 
hastened his death. A’s philosophy is a Neoplatonic 
Arietotelianism ; he holds that toe active intellect is 
one and universal and that knowledge comes from 
its contact with the individual passive intellect, that 
being may be divided into the ( 1) necessary of itself- 
God, (2) the necessary by God’s decree though but 
possible of itself, and (3) the merely possible. See 

AVIENU0, RUFUS FESTUS, Roman geographer 
and poet of IV. cent. a.d. Translated Greek geo- 
grapmcal works into hexameters and compiled other 
geographical works. 

AVIGLIANA (45® 4' N., 7° 20' E.), town, Turin, 
Italy ; dynamite. 

AVIGNON — Avenio, * Windy City ’ — (43® 58' N., 
4® 49' E. ), town, on Rhdne, France ; founded by 
Phoc»ans, 539 b.o. ; ancient cathedral and palace ; 
residence of popes (1309-'76), to whom city belonged 
till annexation to France, 1791 ; mediaeval bridge 
and XIV. -cent, walls; here Petrarch first saw Laura ; 
Villeneuve-les-A. (q.v.) is suburb across Rh6no; abp.’8 
seat; formerly iiniv. ; silk, madder. Pop. (1911) 
49,304. 

AVILA. — (1) (40° 40' N., 6® W.) province, Spain, S. 
part Old Castile ; area, 3042 sq. miles ; mountainous, 
centre and south ; merino wool, timber ; lower fertile 
tracts towards N. ; grain. Pop. (1910) 209,000. (2) 

(40® 38' N., 4® 46' W.) town; St. Teresa’s birth- 
place. Pop. 1 2,000. 

AVILA, GIL GONZALES DE (1677-1658), 
Span, historiographer ; wrote lives of some of the 
Castilian kings; also descriptions of cathedrals and 
biographies ox prelates. 

AVILA, JUAN DE (1500-69), Span, priest and 
mystical writer ; associated with monastic reforms 
of St. Teresa (?.i».). 

AVILA y ZUNIGA, LUIS DE (c. 1648), Span, 
historian ; much favoured by Charles V. 

AVILES (43® 31' N., 6® 66' W.), seaport, Oviedo, 
Spain; glass. Pop. c. 13,000. 

AVILONA, see Avlona. 

AVISON, CHARLES (c. 1710-70), Eng. musical 
composer ; wrote Essay on Musical Expression, edited 
Marcello’s Paraphrases of the Psalms. 

AVITUS, MARCUS MJEGILIU8 (d. 460), Rom. 
emperor of West ; prefect of Gaul when chosen emperor 
on death of Maximus, 455 ; deposed by Ricimer, 456. 

AVIZ, ORDER OF, Portug. religious military 
order, founded XII. cent., named from its seat, A., 
with which it was endowed by Alfonso II., 1211-23; 
reorganised and remains as military order purely. 

AVIZANDUM (Lat. avizare), Scot, legal term, 
meaning to consider, in reference to a judgment. 

AVLONA, Avilona, VAI.ONA (40° 29' N., 19® 26' 
E. ), port, European Turkey ; seat of Greek abp. ; 
damaged by eartnquake, 1831. Pop. c. 6000, 

AVOCA, OvooA (52° 48' N., 6® 9' W.), river and 
valley, Co. Wicklow, Ireland ; celebrated in Moore’s 
poem, The Meeting of the Waters. 

AVOCADO PEAR {Persca gralissima), a luscious 
W. Indian fruit. 

AVOGADRO, AMADEO, CoNTK Dl Qiiarkona 
(1776-1866), Ital. physicist ; discovered that {Avoga- 
dro's law) eaual volumes of different gases, at same 
pressure and temperature, contain same number of 
molecules. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, system of weights used in Britain 
and N. America. 

AVOLA (36® 65' N., 15® 6' E.), town, Sicily. Pop. 
16,300. 

AVON (Celtic, ‘river’). — (1) East (60® 48' N., 
1® 47' W.), rises Wiltshire, enters Eng. Channel, at 
Christchuroh. (2) Lower (61® 25' N., 2^ 43' W.), rises 
10 


Cotswold Hills, Gloucestershire ; flows Bristol Channel. 
(3) Upper (62® 3' N., 2® 8' W.), rises Naseby, North- 


) tributary < 

Banffshire. (6) (56° 2' N., 3® 41' W.) tributary of Fort^, 
Scotland. 

AVONIAN, Lower Carboniferous formation in 
Avon gorge, Bristol ; corresponds to Dinantien of JV. 
geologists ; sub-stages are Kidwellian and Clevedonian. 

AVONMOUTH (61® 30' N., 2® 41' W.), town, 
Gloucestershire, England; docks. 

AVRANCHES (48® 40' N., 1® 22' W. ), town. Manche, 
France ; cider, lace, salt, leather-dressing. Pop. 7600. 

AVRE (49° 45' N., 1° 24' E.), river, Somme, France. 

AVRICOURT (48® 37' N., 6° 46' E.), town, Franco- 
German frontier ; customs. 

AWAJI (34® 34' N., 134® 44' E.). island, Japan, 
between Hondu and Shikoku ; pottery. 

AWE, LOCH (56® 20' N., 6® 10' W.), fresh-water 
loch, Argyllshire, Scotland ; ruin, Kilchurn Castle. 

AXE, weapon found with earliest human remains 
in Stone and Bronze Ages ; now made of iron, with 
steel edge and wooden haft. 

AXEL, abp. See Absalon. 

AXENSTRASSE, road hewn out of rock beside 
Lake Lucerne, between Toll’s Chapel and Fluelen. 

AXHOLME (63® 32' N., 0° 50' W.), island, N.W. 
Lincolnshire, formed by rivers Trent, Idle, and Don. 
Pop. (1911) 6816. 

AXILE, Axial, related to the axis ; embryo main- 
taining axis of seed (bot.). 

AXIM (4° 47' N., 2° 5' W.), town. Gold Coast, Africa. 

AXINITE (HCajBAl.^(Si 04 ) 4 ), clove or violet mineral, 
wedge-shaped anorthic crystals, found in basic eruptive 
rocks ; occasionally used as gems. 

AXINOMANCY, Gk. method of discovering crime 
by ordeal of axe. 

AXIOM, an adage, or proverb ; an accepted prin- 
ciple in an art or science. 

AXIS, an imaginary line round which an object 
rotates, or around which a body is symmetrical ; the 
second cervical vertebra (anat.). 

AX-LES-THERMES (42® 43' N., 1® 48' E.), water- 
ng-place, Ariige, France ; sulphur springs. 

AXMINBTER (50® 46' N., 2® 69' W.), town, river 
Axe, Devonshire, England ; famous carpets ; brushes. 
Pop. (1911) 6800. 

AXOLOTL {Amblystoma), larvae salamanders, 
indigenous to lakes in Mexico and the E. and W. of 
the U.S.A. ; they closely resemble the Brit, newt 
larvte, but attain a length of 11 in., and are used 
as article of food. On account of their being able to 
reproduce before completing metamorphosis by losing 
external gills, they wore for some time classified as 
Peronnibranchiates ; the Mexican name has now 
been extended to branchiate newts generally. Under 
.suitable conditions, however, the a. can undergo*normal 
metamorphosis; see H. Gadow, Nalwre, Ixvii. (1903). 

AXSTONE, Axestonb, variety of jade used by 
natives of New Zealand, South Sea Islands, etc., for 
making axes. 

AXUM (14® 7' N., 38° 44' E.), ancient town, Tigre, 
Abyssinia ; formerly capital ; religious centre ; inter- 
esting ruins. 

AYACUCHO (12° 40' S., 74® 6' W.), town and de- 
partment, formerly called Ouamanga, Peru ; her© 
Peruvians finally defeated Spaniards, 1824. 

AYAH (Span, aya), term employed by English for 
native Indian nurse. 

AYALA, DON PEDRO LOPEZ DE (1332-1407), 
Span, soldier, historian, and poet; wrote chronicle of 
the four Castilian kings unaer whom he lived, and 
also some satirical and didactic poetry. He was taken 
prisoner by the Black Prince at Najera (1367). 

AYALA Y HERRERA, ADELARDQ LOPEZ DE 
(1828-79), Span, politician and dramatist; his political 
sympatMes constantly varied ; he took P^rt in the 
revolution of 1868, but later, reverting to Conservative 
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principles, he became a member of Alfonso XII. *8 
Cabinet ; wrote many plays, and some lyrical poetry. 

Complete Dramatic Works, 7 vols., Madrid, 1881-86. 

AYE-AYE, subfamily {Ohiromyince) of Malagasy 
Lemuridas. 

AYESHA (d. 677), childless wife and constant com* 
panion of Muhammad ; on his death she secured sue- 
oesaion as caliph to her f., Abu-Bokr, 632, but they were 
finally defeated by Ali Ben Abu Talib {q.v.) in 656. 

AYXESBURY (6P 49' N., 0* 49' W.), market town, 
Buckinghamshire, England ; straw manufactures ; 
ducks. Pop. (1911) 11,045. 

AYLE8FORD (61* 18' N., 0* 29' E.), town. Kent, 
England ; scene of battle, 466 A.D., between Britons 
an<r Saxons ; Kit*s (3oty House is near. See Standing 
Stonbs. 

AYLESFORD, BENEAGE FINCH, 1ST EARL 
OP (1649-1719), En^. lawyer ; s. of Ist earl of Notting- 
ham ; became SoUoitor-Qeneral ; engaged in trial of 
^gemon Sidney, and was counsel for King James 
in trial of Titus Oates for libel ; held to be one of the 
finest orators of his period. 

AYMARA, Indian tribe who were found in subjec- 
tion to Incas at time of Span, conquest. They now 
live chiefly in Boliria and some parts of Southern Peru. 

AYMESTRY LIMESTONE, lx*.tween Upper and 
Lower Ludlow shales of Silurian. Pentamerus knightii 
is the loading fossil. 

AYMON, romance of XIII. -cent. ‘ Fr. cycle,* about 
A., Count of Dordogne, and his four eons, Alard, Richard, 
Quichard, and Renaut ; ascribed to Villeneuve. 

AYR (66* 28' N.. 4* 36' W.), royal burgh, chief town 
of Ayrshire, mouth of river A. ; charter granted by 
William the Lion, 1200 ; famous old bridge ; associated 
with poet Bums; town hall, academy; chief Soot, 
horse-racing centre ; shipbuilding, shoemaking, carpets, 
etc. Pop. (1911) 32,985. 

AYRER, JAKOB (d. 1605), Gor. dramatist ; lived 
chiefly at N^mborff, where there was pub. a col- 
lection of his tragedies, comedies, and Shrovetide 
plays under the title of Opus Thealricum (1618). 

AYRES, JOHN (c. 1680-1700), writer on caUi- 
graphy; made Ital. script fashionable in England. 

AYRSHIRE (66® 32' N., 4® 20' W.), county, S.W. 
Scotland; area, 724,523 acres; famous for early 
potatoes, dairy-farming, cheese ; coal-fields, ironworks ; 
fireclay, limestone, and honestono deposits ; carpels, 
tweeds, cottons, chemicals, leather, tools, fisheries ; 
chief seaports, Ayr (chief town), Ardrossan, Girvan, 
Troon, Largs ; watered by Ayr, Stinchar, Boon, 
Irvine, Girvan, etc. ; hilly districts in N. and S. ; 
chief lake, Ivoch Boon ; represented by two M.P.’s ; 
some Roman remains and monastic ruins ; scene of 
Alexander’s defeat of Norwegians in 1263, and of 
several victories gained by Wallace and Bruco over 
Edward I. ; took an active part in the Covenanting 
movement ; known as ‘ the land of Burns,’ after 
its most distinguished native. Pop, (1911) 268,300. 

AYRTON, WILLIAM EDWARD (1847-1908), 
Eng. physicist ; invented electrical measuring ap- 
paratus ; Royal medallist, 1906. His wife (d. 1903) 
w;a8 also a scientist; author of Electric Arc (1902); 
discoverer of causes of sand -ripples on seashore, etc. 

AYSGOUGH, SAMUEL (1745- 1804), Eng. 
librarian ; called ‘ The Prinoo of Indexers * ; s. of 
a Nottingham printer, he migrated to London 
in early life ana secured a jiu^ution at the Brit. 
Museum ; had a large share in the 1787 Catalogue ; 
indexed ancient roUs and charters, and prepared 
Shakespeare Concordance. 

AYSCUE, SIR GEORGE (d. 1671), Eng, admiral ; 
employed with Blake in the reduction of SoUly (1661) ; 
later in W. Indies ; served under Monk in the Four 
Bays’ Battle (June 11-14, 1066), but his flagship was 
captured by the Butch and he remained for some time 
prisoner in Holland. 

ATTOUN, SIR ROBERT (1670-1638), Scot, poet; 
held Court offices under James I. and Charles I. ; 
knighted, 1612 ; wrote poems in Latin and English, his 


best known being Diophantua and Oharidora, Ha Is 
i sometimes credited with an early version of A%dd Lang 
Syne. 

AYTOUN, WILLIAM EDMONSTOUNB (1813- 
06), Soot, poet; wrote Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers 
(1848); part author of Bon Oasdtier Ballads (1855), 
with Sir Theodore Martin, who also assisted him in 
the translation of Poems and Ballads of Qoelht (1858 ) ; 
prof, of Rhetoric at Edinburgh Univ. (1846). 

AYUNTAMIENTO, Span, municipal council, 
administrative district, or town hall. 

AYUTHIA (14* 28' N., 100® 36' E.), city, Siam; 
formerly capital ; ruined palaces, temples. 

AZAI8, PIERRE HYACINTHE (1766-1846), 
Ft. philosopher ; his chief work was Des Compensations 
dans les Destinies ffumaines (1809), which won the 
approbation of Napoleon. 

AZALE, extract of madder-flower used as dye, 

AZALEA, genns of plants belonging to order 
Ericacea, resembling the rhododendron ; native of 
N. America and S. Europe ; has delicately tinted 
flowers, white to dark red. 

AZAMGARH (26® 3' N., 83® 13' E.), city and dis- 
triot, Gorakhpur division. United Provinces, India; 
city, on Tous, founded 1666, by Azam Khan. 

AZAN, public call to prayer in Muhammadan 
countries. This is announced from the mosque, twice 
daily, by the Muezzin, who stands with his face towards 
Mecca. 


AZARD, DON JOSE NICHOLAS DE (1731- 
1804), Span, diplomatist ; ambassador to Romo and 
Paris ; he was the unwilling mstrument in negotiations 
which led to subjection of Spain to Napoleon, which 
embittered his after-life. 

AZAY-LE-RIDEAU (47® 17' N., 0® 30' E.), town, 
Indre-et- Loire, Franco ; Renaissance chktcau. 

AZAZEL (Hebr.). — (1) Name given to scapegoat 
chosen to bear sins of people into wilderness, from 
allusion in Leviticus 16. (2) Evil spirit ranking next 
to Satan ; Satan’s standard - bearer in Paradise 
Lost. 

AZEGLIO, MASSIMO TAPARELLI, MAR- 


QUIS D' (1798-1866), Ital. statesman and author; 
in early life maintained himself as an artist ; m. dau. of 
novelist, Alessandro Manzoni, and himself pub. two 
hist, novels in stylo of his father-in-law ; later entered 
political arena, and became prejnier under Charles 
Albert, king of Sardinia, and his successor, Victor 
Emmanuel 11. 

AZERBAIJAN (37® 60' N., 46® E.), mountainous 
province, N.W. Persia ;rarea, c. 40,000 sq. miles ; grain, 
cotton, hemp, tobacco, saffron ; lead, copper, tin ; 
chief town, Tabriz. Pop. c. 2,000,000. 

AZIMUTH is the angle, measured along the 
horizon, between where a vertical plane passing through 
a given star outs it, and the meridian of the observer. 

AZINCOURT, see Aoinoourt. 

AZO - COMPOUNDS, organic compounds con- 
taining — N = N — combined with aromatic radicals; 
many are of value as yellow, red, or brown colouring 
agents. See Bybino. 

AZOIMIDE {Hydrazoic Acid) (N3H), colourless, 
malodorous, highly explosive liquid; B.P. 30® C. ; 
first isolated by T. Curtius. All the salts are 
explosive. 

AZORES (37® to 40® N., 25® to 31® W.), three 
CTOups of hilly islands in Atlantic belonging to 
Portugal, of which they are treated as an integral 
part ; extend over length of c. 400 miles ; of volcanic 
origin, hilly. Climate is temperate. A. have frequently 
sulfered from earthquakes. Hot mineral springs occur. 
Largest island is Sao Miguel (41 by OJ miles) ; smallest. 
Cor VO (4i by 3 miles) ; area, c. 900 sq. miles. Eastern 
group comprises Santa Maria, Sao Miguel, Pormigas 
Rocks ; central, Tcrceira, Graoioaa, Sao Jorge, Pico, 
Fayal; western, Flores, Corvo. A. were luiown to 
Carthaginians, Normans, and Arabs ; discovered by 
Portuguese, 1440; Spanish possession, 1680-1640; 
Flores in the A. scone of heroic exploit of Sir Rioharc* 
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Grenville against Spain in Revenae, 1691 ; scene of 
disturbances caused by Dom Hdfraelof Portugal, 1828-^ 
33. A. produce wine, pine-ap]^es, oranges, bananas, 
grain, pulse, tobacco, sweet ^tatoes ; industries in- 
clude Dutter and cheese making, distilling; export 
above productions, also pork, beef. Best harbour is 
at Horta, Fayal Island. Capital, Angra in Terceira. 
Pop. 260,000, mostly Portuguese. 

azote, Lavoisier’s name for nitrogen (^.v.). 

AZOTH, panacea of Paracelsus ; alchemistic for 
mercury. 

AZOTUS, Ashdod (31® 44' N., 34® 43' E.), village, 
Palestine ; one of the five Philistine cities. 

AZOV (47® 2' N., 39® 28' E.), town, Don Cossacks, 
Russia; fisheries. Pop. 26,000. Asov, Sea of (46® 
N., 36® 30' E.), arm of Black Sea, S. of Russia; very 
shallow; gradually silting up; valuable fisheries; 
caviare and isinglass. 

AZPEITIA (43® ir N., 2® 10' W.), town, Guipuzcoa, 
Spain ; birthplace of Loyola. Pop. 6500. 

AZRAEL, Raphakl, one of four archangels of 
Muhammadan celestial hierarchy ; sent by Allah to 
separate soul from body. 

AZTECS, Nahuatlan Ind. tribe wliich founded 
the Mexican empire, subsequently conquered by 
Cortes. Their otherwise high state of civilisation was 
stained by wholesale humau sacrifices. See Mexico. 


^4t 

AZUAGA (38® 17' N., 6® 29' W.), town, Badajoz, 
Spain ; woollen goods. Pop. 12,000. 

AZUAT (3® 20' S., 78® 61' W.), southern province, 
Ecuador; capital, Cuenca; minerals, grain. Pop. c. 
160,000. 

AZUL.— (1) (13® 1' S., 76® 26' W.) town, Peru. 
(2) (36® 40' S., 69® 60' W.) town, Argentina. Pop. c. 
8000. 

AZUNI, DOMENICO ALBERTO (1749-1827), 
Ital. jurist; wrote number of works on maritime law ; 
also hist, and geographical account of Sardinia. 

AZURARA, GOME8 EANNE8 DE (c. 1470), 
Portug. chronicler ; wrote Chrontde of the Discovery 
and Conquest of Guinea, which is a principal authority 
for the life and voyages of Prince Henry t^ Navigator. 

AZURE, blue colour, supposed to be derived from 
name of the stone lapis lazuli; in heraldry is repre- 
sented by horizontal lines. 

AZURINE, blue roach. See Cabps. 

AZURITE {Chessylite), 2CuCO,.Cu(OH)j, mineral 
occurring with malachite in oopper-ore deposits. See 
Malaoritb. 

AZTME, unleavened loaf used by Jews in Passover 
ceremony. 

AZTMITES, term applied by the Eastern to the 
Western church because of its use of unleavened 
bread (a 2 ymc = unleavened). 
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*0 second letter of Eng. alphabet, a like 83 rmbol 
^9 occupying the same position in Hebrew, Gk., 
and various other alphabets ; called by the Phcenioians 
and Hebrews heth, whence is derived the Gk. beta. 

BAADER, FRANZ XAVER VON (1765-1841), 
Ger. philosopher and theologian ; Prof, of Philo- 
Bop^ at Munich (1826) ; pub. Fermenta Cognitionis 
(182^25), in which he opposes the trend of modem 
philosophy. He was a disciple of Jacob Boehmo, and 
believed that an attempt to realise the divine life 
should be man’s ultimate ambition. 

BAAI4, a Semitic word meaning * lord * or 
* husband/ and sometimes used in that sense in 
Hebrew ; used more specifically of the God of the 
Canaanites, corresponding to the Babylonian Bel. Ho 
was often worshiojxjd on mountain-tops, and his cult 
was accompanioa by immoral rites. In 11. Kings 1 
Ahaziah wishes to seek information of Baabzobub 
(Lord of flies), the god of Ezkron. Raisin-cakes were 
eaten at his sacrificial feasts {Ilosea 3). 

BAALBEK (34° N., 30° 10' K), ancient city. Syria, 
on lower slope of Anti-Libanu.s ; formerly magnifi- 
cent ; has remains of three temples, of which greatest 
was built by Antoninus Pius; sacked by Saracens 
in 748, and by Timur in 1400 ; present village is to 
E. of ruins ; has Brit, mission school. 

BAARN (62° 12' N., 5° 17' E.), village, Utrecht, 
Holland ; summer resort. 

BAAS, Kafir form of address borrowed from Dutch 
word signifying captain ; cf. Boss. 

BABA (Arab., Persian, Turk, ‘father’), title of re- 
spect similar to R.C. ‘Father’ when addressing priests. 

BABADAG (44° 64' N., 28° 52' E.), town. Tulcea, 
Rumania. 

BABANANGO, district, Natal, S. Africa. 

BABBAGE, CHARLES (1792-1871), Eng. mathe- 
matician and mechanician ; designed but did not 
finish calculating machines; author of mathematical 
works. 

BABEL, name given to city of Babylon, some- 
where in the neighbourhood of which place the descend- 
ants of Noah {Genesis 11), after the deluge, attempted 
to build a tower which should reach up to heaven, 
but God punished the builders with a confusion of 
tongues ; derived from Hebrew, balbel, ‘ to confound.’ 

BAB-EL-MANDEB (13° N., 43° 10' E.), strait 
(16 miles wide) between Arabia and Africa, forming 
entrance to Red Sea ; means ‘ Gate of Tears ’ owing 
to record of shipwrecks; there is now a lighthouse 
on Perim in middle of strait. 

BABENBERG, Franconian family, dating back 
to IX. cent., who held the Austrian duchy before the 
Hapsburgs. The male line became extinct in 1246. 

BABER, ‘ the tiger,’ surname of Zahir ud-din Mu- 
hammad (1483-1630), founder of the Mogul d^asty; 
8. of Omar Sheik, ruler of Ferghana (Russ. Turkestan), 
and descended from Timur ; was a great soldier, and 
conquered all northern India. 

Caldecott, Zrt/c 0 / J5. , 1844; Lane- Poole, jBoJer, 1899. 

BABEUF, FRANgoiS NOEL (1762-97), Fr. 
agitator and journalist ; originally a land surveyor, 
he became an adherent of the extreme party at the 
outbreak of the Revolution (1789); was commended 
by Marat, but opposed the aims of Robespierre during 
the Terror. He launched a paper called the Tribune 
of the People in which, over the signature of ‘ Gracchus 
Babeuf,* he advocated a system of communism by 
which all property should be distributed with the 
most strict equality. To further his views, B. associated 
himself with a plot to overthrow the Directory, which, 
being discovered, B. was guillotined. 

BABtISM, religion of a Muhammadan sect, founded 
1844, by Mir^ ‘Ali Muhammad, which acknowledges 
Muhammad as a prophet, and the Koran as an inspired 
book, but refuses to accept the finality of either, and 
denies the doctrine of bodily resurrection. 

BABU^OTON, ANTHONY (1661-<86), Eng. E.C. 
gontlemaa (of Derbyshire), who had b^n page to 


Marv Queen of Scots at Sheffield, and later became 
head of a plot to assassinate Elizabeth and place Mary 
on the throne. The conspiracy was discovered, and 
B. and the rest of the plotters were hanged at Tyburn. 
Its discovery also led to Mary’s execution. 

BABINGTON, CHURCHILL (1821-89), Eng. 
classical scholar ; made his reputation as a translator 
of the writings of Hypereides from the papyri discovered 
at Thebes (1847-66). 

BABIRUSA, Babiroussa {Babirusa edfurus)^ the 
‘pig-deer’ of Bum and Celebes. It differs from the 
genus Sus in having ever-growing canines. Those 
of the upper jaw grow upwards through the skin of 
the face and curl backwards, giving the animal an 
appearance of a pig with four horns. 

BABLE, Sp. dialect spoken in Asturias. 

BABOON, African monkey of genus Papio or 
Cynocephalust with fore and hind limbs nearly equal, 
being thus adapted for a terrestrial rather than an 
arboreal existence. The Mandrill {q.v.) and Chacma 
(q.v.) are examples. 

BABRIUS, Gk. fabulist, of whose life nothing is 
known. A MS. containing 123 of his fables was dis- 
covered in 1842, at St. Laura’s Convent, Mount Athos, 
and is now in Brit. Museum. 

BABU, Baboo, term for ‘ Mr.’ or * Esquire,’ 
applied to Hindu gentlemen ; also a Hindu clerk ; 
applied sometimes disparagingly to an Indian who has 
been educated in England. 

BABUL TREE, Indian acacia, gives hard timber 
and a medicinal and edible gum. 

BABUYANES (19° 20' N., 121° 10' E.), volcanic 
islands, Philippines ; produce fruits, cereals. Pop. 
c. 10,000. 

BABY. — At birth a normal baby weighs about 7J lb. 
This weight is doubled at six months (15 lb.) and 
trebled at twelve months (22^ lb.), but babies fed 
artificially increase in weight less regularly than breast- 
fed babies. An infant is normally put to the breast 
during the first two or three days of life for five or 
ten minutes at a time, at intervals of six hours, thus 
obtaining colostrum, which has a beneficial effect 
on the digestive system, and stimulating the secretion 
of milk. During the first month the baby is put to 
the breast at intervals of two hours during the day 
and twice during the night, for fifteen minutes at 
a time ; during the second and third months, at inter- 
vals of two and a half hours during the day and once 
during the night ; during the fourth and fifth months 
at intervals of three hours during the day and once 
during the night, towards the end of the fifth month 
feeding at night being unnecessary. 

WeaniTig is generally a gradual process, at the com- 
mencement of the ninth month one of the nursing 
periods in the morning being omitted and artificial 
feeding substituted, while in another week an afternoon 
nursing period is omitted in place of artificial feeding, 
and 80 on. The best bottles are boat-shaped, with 
a rubl:)er teat at one end and a screw stopper or rubber 
valve at the other. During lactation the baby is 
sometimes accustomed to artificial feeding by giving 
it a bottle once a day containing a little warm water 
which has been boiled. Cow’s milk, scalded and 
modified by dilution with water and the addition 
of cream and sugar, and, in special cases, bicarbonate 
of soda, etc., is the best artificial food for the baby ; 
at tho second month, when artificial feeding is neces- 
sary 80 early, 2 parts of water to 1 of milk, at the 
fourth month equal parts, at tho sixth month 1 part 
of water to 2 of millc, and at the eighth pure milk — 
cream and sugar begun in small quantities and increased, 
the maximum amount of cream to bo 1 tablespoonful, 
and of sugar 1 dessertspoonful. During the last three 
or four months of the first year, some farinaceous food 
can be added to the milk diet. 

Baby-Farminfff the taking of children to nurse for 
payment. As they were mostly illegitimate, it was to 
interest of parents that suoh infants shoula not livo» 
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and the mortality* previous to 1871, was enormous. | 
But by Acts passed in 1872, 1897, 1907, and 1908 
nurses receiving such children are placed under strict 
supervision, and severe penalties areimposed for evasion 
of laws relating to them. 

Chavasso, Advice to a Mother ; The Baby (Jack, 1012). 

BABYLON — Heb. Babel (q.v.), gate of the god — 
(32® 35' N., 44® 40' E.), ancient town, Mesopotamia, 
on E. bank of Euphrates, capital of BaWlonian 
empire ; most important between XIX. and VL cent’s 
B.o. ; was ruinea by Sennacherib of Assyria, c. 690 
B.O., but regained prosperity under Nabopolassar and 
Nebuchadrezzar; conqueredf by Cyrus, 539; by Alex- 
ander the Great, 331 ; began to decline under Sefeucicke 
(</.v.), of whose kingdom Soleucia (near by) became 
capital. The remains of the Great B. show it to have 
been smaller than painted ; traces of three walls still 
to bo seen; German excavations, 1899 onwards, have 
revealed sites of palaces, etc. Adjoining that of Nebu- 


chadrezzar II. traces of irrigation works probably 
mark site of Hanging Gardens of Semiramis, who re- 
])rcsent8 fabulous luxury of B. ; built in terrace form 
and supported on arches resting upon other arches, 
they were one of seven wonders or the world. • The 
traditional worldliness, luxury, and vice of B. furnished 
Puritans of XVI. and (still more) XVII. cent’s with an 
epithet to describe Rome, symbolism of Revelation 
being transferred to current events ; the ‘ Great B.’ 
is a common figure of speech applied to largo cities. 

BABYLONIA, ancient country of Mesopotamia, 
lying S. of A 885 rria (g.v.); low-lying district; name 
taken from ancient capital, Babylon. Babylonian 
civilisation probably originated with ancient Sumerians, 
of whom nothing is known except that they invented 
cuneiform writing, found in oldest records extant dating 
to 4th millennium b.o. Some authorities consider 
Semites to bo originators of Babylonian civilisation, 
holding that Sumerian language is priestly form of 
Semitic language. At all events, Smites are first 
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civilised people of B. of whom we have historical know - 
led^ ; they migrated from Arabia in very early times, 
different tribes establishing themselves in different cities, 
which were for long time engaged in war with each other. 
I.dttle is known of early kings, many of whom are men- 
tioned in inscriptions. Kings of I^agash were apparently 
predominant in 5th and 4th millenniums until super- 
seded by Sargon I. of Agade, c. 3800 b.o. Later arose 
dynasties of Ur (3000 b.c.), Isin (2600 b.c.), Larsa 
(2500 B.C.), after which Babylon came to front. 
First Babylonian dynasty was established c. 2400 B.o., 
by Canaanito kings, eleven of whom ruled ; second 
dynasty, of Shishku, lasted from c. 2100 to 1732 b.o. ; 
third, the Kassites, nourished from c. 1700 to 1130; 
fourth, of Pashe, 1130 to 1000, including Nebuchad- 
rezzar I., who extended dominions to Mediterranean. 
After this came several changes of dynasty, Elamites 
obtaining control for short time. Chaldean immigra- 
i tions began in X. cent., and sovereignty of B. was 


contested by Chaldea, Assyria, and Elam, Baby- 
lonian natives becoming loss able to preserve 
independence. 

Chaldea attained supremacy in X. cent., and under 
Chaldean kings B. again became powerful. Wars 
against Assyria continued, latter becoming important 
under Tiglathpileser III., in VIII. cent., who established 
protectorate over Nabu-Natsir, king of B., and later 
nad himself proclaimed king under name Pulu. Shal- 
maneser IV. of Assyria also reigned in B. as Ululai ; 
after hia death revolution occurred ; Sargon II. became 
king of Assyria, Marduk-Aplu-Iddin II. of B. ; latter, a 
Chaldean prince, was defeated by former, and also by 
his successor, Sennacherib, whoso son, Ashiu’-Nadim- 
Shum, became king of B.v in 699. Various changes 
and wars subsequently occurred, and long struggle 
between Chaldeans and Assyrians ended in victory 
of former in late XII. cent., when B. became Chaldean, 
Assyria having declined after death of Assur-Bani-Pal 
in 626. New Babylonian kingdom flourished under 
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Kebuohadrezsar, but declined after hia death in 561. 
Last king of B., Nabuna’id, was subdued by Cyrus of 
Persia in 538 ; B. henceforth held by Persia, till latter 
conquered by Alexander the Great, after whose death 
country became of no importance. 

Babylonian Law is known to us from a fairly large 
number of ancient records and archasological evidence 
from the very remote past down to about the time of 
Christ. Even when Babylon had ceased to exist as a 
state its law survived, and some of it was taken over 
by Muhammadan codes But the discovery of 

the Code of Hammurabi (king of Babylon about 
2250 B.c.) gave a much more detailed knowledge of it 
than was possible before. It shows a highly developed 
political and social system then in existence. The 
community was divided into three classes — first, a ruling 
class, including those of noble and professional rank, 
n intermediate class whose exact scope and function 
ft is difficult to determine, and the slaves. Commerce 
was regulated, and a regular financial and banking 
system had come into being. An elaborate system of 
waterworks kept the country irrigated. The criminal 
law inflicted many penal ties-^eath by hanging or burn- 
ing, mutilation on the principle ‘Let the punishment 
flt the crime,’ and financial penalties. Before he could 
be punished a man had to be proved guilty. Trade 
was carried on by caravans which often journeyed far 
outside Babylonia. Marriage had to be accompam'ed 
by payment to the bride’s f., but the money was 
generally returned to the bride. The wife was still 
considered to belong to her own family, and her 
husband could divorce her if he chose, though he had 
to relinquish the children. Immorality was punished 
with death or other penalties. See Harper, Code of Bam- 
murabi ; Cook, Laws of Moses and Code of Hammurabi. 

Religion. — During the period of the development 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian religion changes 
took place, but the primitive belief was that every 
object in nature housed a spirit which collectively 
governed the actions of mankind. Thus arose a 
fetish- worship, with its medicine-men, who professed 
to combat the malevolent spirits who were the cause 
of disease and sickness. In course of time those 
multitudinous spirits were gathered into a great 
hierarchy, whence arose the gods of the heavens, the 
earth, and the underworld. Of those deities Ea was 
lord of the sea; Dar-kina, his consort, the earth- 
goddess ; their children being Tammuz and Istar, ! 
both of whom were held in great veneration throughout 
Babylonia and the whole of Western Asia ; there 
were also Samas, the sun -god ; MuI-h’I, lord of the 
nether world ; his consort, Ninkigat, and their son 
Namtar, who spread disease and death. The powers 
of all these gods, however, eventually became absorbed 
in the paramount Baal {q,v. ), the f. and creator of the 
universe. — See A. H. Sayce, Religion of the Ancient 
Babylonians (1887); L. W. Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology (1899). 

Babylonian Captivity, name given to the deporta- 
tion of the Jews from Judsea to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
rezzar ; they were allowed to return to their own 
ooimtry when Cyrus conquered Babylonia (537 B.c.); 
name also applied to residence of Popes at Avignon, 
1309-77. 

BACAU, Bakau (46® 36' N., 26® 50' E.), town, 
Moldavia, Rumania; chief commercial centre. 

BACCARAT, gambUng game, with cards, of com- 
plicated and varying rules, played by from three to 
eleven persons. It is forbidden in many clubs. The 
origin of the name is unknown. It has been popular 
in France for a long period. Several b. clubs raided 
in Ix>ndon, 1912-13. 

BACCARAT (48® 28' N., 6® 43' E.), town, Franco; 
manufactures glass. Pop. c. 7000. 

BACCHANALIA (Lat.), riotous orgies held at 
Rome and other towns in honour of the god Dionysus 
(Bacchus). At these festivals the grossest debaucheries 
were committed, which led to their partial suppression 
throughout Italy (186 b.o.). 


BACCHIUS, metrical foot (u ). 

BACCHUS, see Dionysus. 

BACCHYUEDES (fl. 467 B.c.),Gk. lyric poet; nephew 
of Simonides ; wrote odes, elegies, and drinking songs. 

BACCIO D’AGNOLO (1460-1543), Ital. wood- 
carver, architect, and sculptor ; did much carving 
for Church of Santa Maria Novella and Palazzo Veochio, 
Florence ; was also architect of the Bartolini Palace, 
the Villa Borghese, and the campanile of Santo Spirito. 

BAGCIOCHI, FELICE PASQUALE (1762-1841), 
Corsican who served in Italy under Napoleon, whose 
eldest sister, Elisa, he m., 1797 ; or. Prince of Lucca 
and Piombino (1805). Their dau., Napoleonb Elisb 
( 1806-69), m. Count Camerata. 

BACH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN (1685-1750), 
Ger. composer ; b. Eisenach, where his f. was court and 
town musician ; member of a family which had pro- 
duced musicians for several generations ; lost his 
f. at age of ten, and was taken under the care of an 
elder bro., Johann Christoph, organist at Ohrdruf. 
Apparently the boy’s progress was too rapid for his 
guardian, who forbade him the use of certain composi- 
tions of the earlier masters. The lad, however, managed 

( to obtain secret possession of the volume at nights, 
spent six months in laborious copying by moonlight 
only to have the work confiscated by Christoph when 
it was discovered, while the strain put upon Sebastian’s 
eyesight undoubtedly did much to hasten the blind- 
ness which overtook him. At the age of fifteen he was 
thrown upon his own resources by the death of his 
brother. He went to Liinoburg, and having a fine 
soprano voice became a member of the choir at St. 
Michael’s School, remaining after his voice had broken 
as violinist and player upon the harpsichord. When 
nineteen he became organist at Arnstadt, later moved 
for a year to MUlhausen, and secured a long engage- 
ment as Kapellmeister to the Kothen court. Here he 
devoted himself to composition, producing some of his 
greatest works. Eventually he went to Leipzig, where 
the remainder of his life was spent. 

All forms of composition were developed by B. to 
such an extent that his life marks an epoch in the 
history of music, and he is unrivalled in ease of 
intricate composition. His orchestral works had much 
influence on those of succeeding composers, his violin 
and violoncello compositions are held in the highest 
esteem, and he was the greatest organist of his time. 
He had an inventive faculty, and introduced a new 
method of fingering and a new system of tuning, both 
of which are universally employed to-day. 

Several of B.’s sons achieved distinction as musicians: 
Bach, Wilhelm Friedeman (171()-84), eldest son; 
organist and skilful composer ; died in poverty. Baoh, 
Karl Philipp Emanuel (1714-88), third s. ; com- 
posed oratorios, cantatas, sonatas, etc. ; his work 
was held in great esteem by Mozart, Beethoven, and 
other composers. Baoh, Johann Christian (1735- 
82), eleventh and youngest son; the ‘Eng. B.’; be- 
came music master to Queen Charlotte, 1762. 

Lane Poole, Bach (Great Musicians Series); Parry, 
Studies of Cheat Composers. 

BACHARACB (53® 3' N., 7® 47' E. ), town, on Rhino, 
Germany; wine. 

BACHAUMONT, FRANCOIS (1624-1702), Fr. 
author ; wrote Voyage de ChapeUe et B. in collaboration 
with ChapeUe ; gave name to Fronde. 

BACHE, ALEXANDER DALLAS (1806-67), 
Amer. physicist ; superintendent U.S. A. coast survoy. 

BACHE, FRANCIS EDWARD (1833-58), and 
WALTER BACHE (1842-88), Eng. musicians; were 
bro’s; former, composer of operettas and pianoforte 
pieces ; latter. Prof, of Pianoforte at Royal Academy 
of Music ; see C. Baohe, Brother Musicians, 1901. 

BACHELLER, IRVING (1869- ), Amer. author; 

editorial staff of New York World (1898-1900) ; achieved 
success as novelist with Eben Holden ( 1900) ; later works 
include DVi and I (1901), Sdas Strong (1906), and 
Keeping up with Lixzie (1911). 

BACHELOR (supped to be derived from Low 
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Lat. haucSUmif haeealariuM, tenant of a small farm), 
term applied to an unmarried person, or person holding 
an inferior degree or standing — thus kiught-b. was an 
inferior of a knight-banneret; an inferior grade of 
eoolesiastio ; the lowest degree of a univ. 

BAGHIAN (0® 30' S.. 127® 30' K), fertile island, 
Molucca Sea, Dutch East Indies. 

BACILLUS, see Bacteriology. 

BACK, SIR GEORGE (1790-1878), Arctic ex- 
plorer ; started 1833 in search of Capt. Ross ; dis- 
covered Artillery Lake, 1834, and traced Great Fish 
or B.*8 River to mouth in Frozen Ocean ; among 
other honours, made admiral, 1857. 

BACKARGANJ (22® 30' N., 90® 20' E.), district, 
Dacca, Brit. India : part of Ganges and Brahma- 
putra delta, and in S. forest tracts, Sunderbunds ; 
tortile, healthy country, intersected by rivers and 
canals ; great rice crops ; area, 4542 sq. miles. Pop. 
2,291,752. 

BACK-BOND, Scot, legal term for a document 
qualif3nng an earlier deed. 

BACK-BONE, spinal column. See Skeleton, 

BACKGAMMON, game of skill, played on a folding 
board, or table, each half of which is marked off into 
twelve flichea, or points, six at each end. It is played 
by two persons, each player having fifteen draught-like 
pieces, the movements of which are governed by 
the casting of dice. I 

BACKHUY6EN, LUDOLF (1531-1708), Dutch 
artist, famous for his realistic seascapes and nautical 
studies. 

BACKNANG (6® 10' N., 105® W.), river, 500 miles, 
Canada ; enters inlot of Arctic Ocean. 

BACKSCRATCHER, long slender rod, made of 
various materials, with a carved human hand affixed, 
or bird’s claw, and used for the purpose suggested 
by its name ; common in XVIIl. and early part of XIX. 
cent’s, and now much sought after by collectors. 

BACKSWORD, sword with one ed^ ; singlostick. 

BACKWELL, EDWARD (d. 1683), Eng. goldsmith, 
who introduced modem system of banking into Eng. 

BACKWOODS, uncivilised parts of Canada and 
U.S.A, 

BACON, DELIA (1811-69), Amer. authoress; dan. 
of David B., missionary among the Indians and founder 
of town of Tallinadge, Ohio. She is remembered 
only by her Philosophy of the, Plays of iShakssptars, 
Unfolded (1867), in which she sought to prove that 
Shakespeare’s plays were written by Francis Bacon, 
Spenser, and Raleigh. In the preparation of this 
work she spent some years in England, during which 
time she became insane. 

BACON, FRANCIS, Lord Ybrulam and Viscount 
St. Albans (1661-1026), Eng. philosopher, essayist, 
and statesman ; youngest s. of Sir Nicholas B. 
(^.v.), and nephew of William Cecil, ‘the Great Lord 
Burghley ’ ; b. London, Jan. 22 ; ed. privately, 
and later at Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; subsequently 
entered Gray’s Inn (1576), was called to the Bar 
(1582), and became a benobor of his Inn (1686). 
While a student at Cambridge he attracted the 
favourable notice of Queen Elizabeth, who dubbed 
him ‘the Young Lord-Keeper.’ He accompanied Sir 
Amyas Paulet on a mission to France (1677) ; applied to 
his powerful uncle for a Court appointment, but was 
unsuccessful. His success at the Bar, however, was 
considerable, and he entered the political arena as 
member for Melcombe Regis (1584), sitting subse- 
quently for Taunton, Liverpool, Middlesex, and South- 
ampton. He obtained from Burghley (1589) the 
reversion of the clerkship of the Star Chamber (worth 
£4600 TOr year), but this did not fall vacant until 
1608. In the meantime he attached himself to the 
Earl of ]^sex, Burghley’s rival at Court, who bestowed 
many favours upon him. B. commenced his public 
life with an inordinate belief in himself, and was 
throughout his life servile to those placed above 
him, and treacherous to his friends. 

With the downfall of Essex, B. had oompuno- 
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tion in endeavouring to secure the Earl’s eonviotion 
for treason, while at the same time ho sought to 
exonerate himself. With the accession of James I. 
B. lost no time in bringing his old arts of flattery and 
obsequiousness to bear upon tho now monarch, with the 
result that he was knighted (1603) ; became Solicitor- 
General (1607); Attorney-General (1613); Ix>rd- 
Keeper (1618) ; Lord-Chancellor, and Baron Verulam 
(1619), and was cr. Viscount St. Albans (1621). These 
latter titles were derived from J^emlamium, the 
Latin name of St. Albans, near which his estate lay. 
13. ’s rise to greatness was followed by his immediate 
downfall, for on March 17, 1621, charges of corruption 
were laid against him by the Commons. He attempted 
no defence, merely asl^ng his judges ^to be merciful 
to a broken reed.’ Having ^en found guilty, B. 
was fined £40,000 (which fine was remitted), was 
committed to the Tower during tho king’s pleasure, 
and was declared incapable of again holding a public 
office. 

B. was now able, for the remainder of his life, 
to devote his energies entirely to the literary and 
philosophical^ writings in which he really achieved 
groatuess, and which constitute his enduring title to 
fame. Dissatisfied with tho Aristotelian system of 
deductive logic he evolved a theory based on in- 
ductive methods which did not rest solely upon 
enumeration of phenomena, but upon their proper 
selection and arrangement. In brief, tho substance 
of his philosophy is that man is merely the inter- 
preter of Nature, and that all knowledge is the result 
of experience. As the pioneer of scientific induction, 
he is in some sense the parent of tho school of Eng. 
philosophy develoi>ed later by Hobbes, Locke, and 
tiume, and of modern science. B.’s Advancement of 
Learning was pub. 1 606 ; W isdom of the Ancients (1609) ; 
Nanim Organum (1620) ; Henry VII. and other works 
(1622) ; Essays (complete) and Apophthegms (1626). In 
a purely literary sense B. is seen at his best in his 
Essays, which combine a high sense of style with 
much practical wisdom and keen observation of life ; 
and in his Henry VII., which displays much scholarly 
research, he characterises Henry with remarkable skill, 
and gives an attractive and animated account of 
that momentous reign. The attempts by some 
writers to father uT)on B. the plays of Shakespeare 
need not be seriously oonsiderecl. 

Francis Bacon, Skemp (Jack, 1912). 

BACON, JOHN (1740-99), Eng. sculptor; patron- 
ised by (jreorgo III. ; examples of his work are to 
be found in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Christ Church and 
Pembroke Colleges, Oxford, Bath Abbey, and Bristol 
Cathedral. 

BACON, LEONARD (1802-81), Amer. congrega- 
tional ist ; bro. of Delia B. ; pastor at Newhaven, 
Connecticut (1825-81); exercised considerable in- 
fluence upon Amer. theol., and was regarded as the 
leading ConCTegationaliBt of his time. He was 
opposed to slavery, wrote a number of hymns, and 
puD. Slavery Discussed (1846), Thirtun Historical 
Discourses, Genesis of the New Breland Churches, etc. 

BACON, SIR NICHOLAS (1609-79), Lord- 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England ; was the f., by 
his second wife, of Francis Bacon, Viscount St. Albans ; 
he seems to have possessed moral principles which 
were wanting in his more famous son ; he lived respected 
and died regretted ; founded a free grammar school at 
Redgrave. 

BACON, ROGER (1214-94), Eng. philosopher 
and scientist ; b. Uohester ; ed. at Oxford ; said 
to have taken orders (1233), and later continued his 
studies at Univ. of Paris, where he acquired some 
renown, took the degree of D.D., and was familiarly 
known as Doctor Mirabilis. He joined the Franciscans 
and was imprisoned on a charge of practising magic. 
B.’b chief works were Opus Majus (a treatise on 
maths., logio, grammar, physios, eto.), Opus Secundum, 
and Opus Terttum. He was a firm believer in astrology 
and the use of the philosopher’s stone ; was the inyentov 
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of the magnifying glau; several of his soientifio 
generalisations were far in advance of his time. He 
suggested several inventions, such as the telescope, 
air-pump, diving-bell, camera obscura, and is said to 
have invented gunpowder. 

See Brewer’s preface to Opera Inedita (Rolls Series). 

BAGONTHORPE, JOHN (d. 1346), Eng. Carmelite 
monk ; known as * the Resolute Doctor ’ ; defended 
Averroism. 

BACSANTI, JANOS (1763-1846), Hungarian poet 
and patriot ; pub. The. Valour of the Magyars 
edit. Magyar Museumt and wrote for the Magyar 
Minerva. 

BACTERIOLOGY, the study of bacteria, a 
general term including the minute vegetable micro- 
organisms of the class echizomycetee (splitting fungi), 
occurring in the air, water, and the soil, as well as in 
the tissues of living plants and animals and their pro- 
ducts. Bacteria may be divided into two classes, 
those of a simpler and lower type, and those which 
are somewhat more highly developed. The former 
are unicellular masses of protoplasm, without definite 
nuclei and without chlorophyll, which multiply by 
fission, some having little prolongations of their outer 
covering (certain authorities consider them rather 
protrusions of the protoplasmic cell contents) in the 
form of cilia or flagella, which serve as means of pro- 
pulsion. This class comprises the coccus form, a minute 
globule, the bacillus, a straight rod, and the vibrio, 
spirillus, and spirochoite, which are curved or spiral 
rods, some of which must be included among the 
higher typos, as they really consist of several cells 
united end to end. In the process of reproduction 
the cell becomes more elongated, a septum forms 
longitudinally up the middle, and the coll splits along 
the septum, forming two cells which become exactly 
like the parent cell. This process may go on indefin- 
itely, so that enormous numbers of bacteria may 
develop in a short time, and when developed in a 
liouid they may become glued together by their swollen 
cell-walls, and form a film on the surface or a clump 
floating in the liquid, called a zooglaia. 

The second class comprises filaments composed 
of cells which remain united end to end after division, 
the structure of each element being the same as in 
the lower types, and also filaments in which some of 
the cells form spores for the purpose of the reproduction 
of the species. A spore commences by the apj^ear- 
anoe of a granule round which the protoplasm in the 
cell gathers, a fine membrane forming and enveloping 
the mass. This is very resistant and can withstand 
great extremes of temperature, and under suitable 
conditions it swells ancf develops into a cell like that 
from which it was originally formed. 

The growth of bacteria depends on (a) the supply 
of nourishment, (6) the presence of moisture, (c) the 
presence of certain gases, (d) the temperature, and 
(c) light. 

Most bacteria require organic matter as food, 
some requiring protein or carbohydrates, and all 
requiring nitrogen in some form or other, but a 
cei^in number can exist on inorganic food ; while in- 
organic salts (phosphates, chlorides, etc.) are necessary 
for the life of all. 

Moisture is necessary for the existence of all bacteria, 
although a number of species, particularly in the spore 
form, are able to live without it for some time. 

Oxygen is a very important factor in the life of 
bacteria, which may be divided into those which require 
oxygen for existence (aerobes), those which cannot 
exist in the presence of oxygon (anaerobes), and those 
which can live either in the presence or absence of 
oxygen (facultative anaerobes). Carbon dioxide also 
prevents the growth of anaerobes to a certain extent. 

There is a particular temperature, called the opti- 
mum temx>6rature, at which each species of bacteria 
grows best, that for the bacteria commonly existing 
in the tissues of animals being between 36^ and 38^ 0. ; 
while the lowest temperature at which growth is ordin- 


arily possible is 10^ to 12^ 0., and the highest 43" to 
46" 0. Certain bacteria, called thermophilic bacteria, 
have been found, e.g., in putrefying animal excretions, 
which ^ow at a temperature as high as 70" C. 

Sunlight is found to kill even extremely resistant 
bacteria after a very short time, the time required 
depending on the density of the medium in which 
the bacteria are ; and it has been found by experi- 
ment that the green, violet, and ultra-violet rays of the 
spectrum are the most bactericidal. 

Benetlts ol bacteria. — It is erroneous to imagine 
that all bacteria are harmful ; the greater number of 
them are harmless and a large number are actually 
advantageous to man, in agriculture, certain fermenta- 
tion processes, and other spheres of industry. There 
are species of bacteria in all cultivated soils which 
are able to form organic matter from inorganic sources 
by, for instance, obtaining carbon from carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen from ammonia, others combining nitrogen 
with other elements so as to compose substances which 
plants can absorb. On the roots of leguminous plants 
(beans, peas, etc.) there are little nodules containing 
great numbers of bacteria which bring the nitrogen 
of the air into combination with the soil, and such 
plants are not only able to live in poor, immanured 
soils, but they actually enrich the soil they grow in. 
For this reason such plants are or should be included 
in all rotations of crops. The bacterial nodules are 
nominally only found on the roots of leguminous plants, 
but Prof. Bottomloy, of King’s Coll., London, has 
recently succeeded in producing them in other plants 
by a special method of infection. 

Milk usually contains numbers of bacteria (e.g. 
tubercle bacillus) which are harmful to man, for whicn 
reason the milk should be sterilised before it is used 
as a food ; but, in addition, it often contains bacteria 
which are not only harmless but impart desirable 
flavours to milk products, e.g. butter and cheese — a 
fact which is now being made use of by makers of 
dairy produce, who cultivate pure cultures of such 
bacteria and treat butter and cheese with them. 

The preparation of tobacco and indigo and the 
rocess of tanning are other instances of the value of 
acteria to man, for in the fermentations in these 
and similar processes bacteria play an important 
part. 

Bacteria and disease. — It is, however, to the effects 
produced by pathogenic bacteria in man, and to the 
means of resisting and overcoming these effects, that 
most attention has been paid. As early as the XVII. 
cent, van Leeuwenhoek was able to describe bacteria 
with the aid of the primitive microscope. Muller 
divided them into two classes in 1773, while in 1838 
Ehrenberg proposed quite an elaborate classification. 
Cohn, however, laid the foundations of the modem 
science by his researches and discoveries in 1863-76, 
which were developed by Pasteur, who first showed 
that disease could be caused by bacteria, and by 
Koch, by whom most of the modern methods of baoterio- 
logicai study were instituted. Koch obtained a pure 
culture of the anthrax bacillus in 1876, and from that 
time to the present day the knowledge of the bacteria 
causing different specific diseases, of the effects of the 
bacteria on the tissues, and of the best methods of 
resisting and neutralising these effects, has gradually 
become more exact and complete. Before a bacterium 
can bo universally regarded as the cause of a 
particular disease, it must be found in the affected 
tissues (by the use of the miorosoope), it must be 
obtained in a pure culture (i.e. quite separate from 
other organisms), and the disease must be repro- 
duced in an animal by inoculation of it with a pure 
culture of the bacteria. For mioroscopio examination 
lenses of very high power must be employed, and 
the bacteria are detected by straining them in fine 
sections of the tissues by special and sometimes com- 
heated methods, usually with solutions of aniline 
yes. In growing particular bacteria outside the 
tissues separate mom other species meat extracts 
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with geUtine or agar (a golatinous substance obtained 
from certain seaweeds) and peptones (products of 
protein) are commonly used as nutritive cmturo media, 
while coagulated blood serum, milk, slices of potato, 
glucose, and other sugars with gelatin and other sub- 
stances, are all frequently employed. To ascertain 
the effect of bacteria on animal tissues inoculations 
are made usually on rabbits, guinea-pigs, or mice. 
The effects produced in animal tissues oy bacteria 
are due to the poisons or toxins formed by them, 
but little is yet known regarding the precise manner 
of the formation and the chemical composition of 
these toxins. The tissue changes arc partly duo to 
disturbances in the living cells caused by the toxins, 
and partly due to the reaction of the tissues against 
the invasion. The colls may degenerate or die, there 
may be acute inflammation or suppuration, hsemor- 
rhages, emigration of white corpuscles, exudation of 
fluid, increased growtli of connective tissue, and 
fatty, hyaline, or waxy degenerations of cells. See 
Pathology. 

Natural Immunity. — The actual results of the 
invasion of the body by bacteria vary under different 
circumstances, depending on the virulence of the 
organisms, on the local resistance of the part infected, 
and on the general susceptibility of the individual. 
Animals may be naturally immune to diseases caused 
by different bacteria, or they may acquire immunity 
by successfully undergoing an attack of a particular 
disease, or through one or other of the methods of 
inoculation. Natural immunity is due to the power 
of the animal to destroy the bacteria which invade 
its tissues, either by the agency of the white blood 
corpuscles which are strong enough to overcome the 
bacteria and engulf them, or through certain substances 
in the blood serum which are able to kill the bacteria. 
The power of the white corpuscles to overcome the 
bacteria is greatly assisted by substances in the blood 
serum called o^sonins, which become attached to the 
bacteria and cause them to bo more easily taken 
within the white corpuscles ; and the opsonic index 
is the ratio between the number of bacteria taken up 
by the white corpuscles in the normal blood of an 
animal and the number contained within the white 
corpuscles in the blood of an infected animal of the 
same species. 

Artificial immunity may be considered under two 
heads, active and passive. Active immunity is pro- 
duced by injecting into an animal non-Iethal doses 
of the living organisms, with their virulence attenu- 
ated by various abnormal methods of growing them, 
or simply in small, non-lethal quantities, or by inject- 
ing non-lothal doses of the dead bacteria or of the 
filtered toxins produced by them in cultures. This 
gradually produces a resistance to the effects of the 
bacteria in the animal subjected to the treatment, 
by the production of more and more resistant substances 
in the blood. Passive immunity is produced by in- 
jecting into an animal the blood serum of another 
animal which has been rendered immune by the methods 
descried in regard to active immunity, thus carry- 
ing to the second animal the resistant substances 
formed in the blood of the first. The antitoxins, or 
substances which counteract the bacterial toxins, 
are believed to be substances which are normally 
present in the blood, but under the stimulation of 
the toxins they are produced in increased quantity, 
and they act directly by combining with the toxins 
and neutralising them. 

Principles of Bacteriology^ Abbott ; Structure and 
Functions of Bacteria, Fischer ; Manual of Bacteri- 
ology, Muir and Ritchie ; Studies in Immunity, Ehrlich ; 
Handbuch der Pathogenen Mikroorganismen, Kolle 
and Wassermann. 

BACTRXA, ancient district. Central Asia, now 
forming part of Afghanistan and Asiatic Russia ; 
situated oetween Amu Daria R. and Hindu-Kush 
Mts.; said to have been powerful kingdom dating 
to XI. cent B.O. ; subdued oy Persians, subsequently 


by Alexander the Great ; part of Seleucid empire ; inde- 
pendent kingdom under Diodotus I. (III. cent. B.O.). 

BAGUP (53® 42' N., 2® 12' W.), market town, on 
Irwell, Lancashire, England ; cotton spinning. Pop. 
(1011)22,300. 

BAD LANDS, w-Lsto tracts of deeply eroded 
plateaus, forming valleys, columns, and peaks, found in 
black Hills region of Missouri basin, which early French 
visitors called mauvaises terres. 

BADAJOZ.— (1) (38® 50' N., 6® 66' W.) frontier pro- 
vince, western Spain ; undulating surface ; metals, 
pork; area, 8451 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 561,900. (2) 
(38® 63' N., 6® 48' W. ) town, on Guadiana, Spain ; strong 
fortress; old cathedral; ruined Moorish castle; sur- 
rendered to Soult, 1811 ; retaken by Wellington, 1812; 
hats, pottery. Pop. (1910) 33,200. 

BADAK8HAN (37® N., 70® 30' E.), territory, part 
of Afghan Turkestan between Hindu-Kush and Oxus ; 
watered by B. River ; capital, Faizabad ; produces 
gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, rubies, emeralds, lapis 
lazuli, etc. ; conquered in turn by Chinese, Sultans of 
India, Afghans, Uzbogs ; whole conquered ^ Afghans, 
1859. Wakhan is dependency, S. of Panj B. People 
are of Aryan race. Area, 8500 so. miles. Pop. c. 160,000. 

BADALONA (41® 25' N.. 2® 12' E.), port, Spain ; 
manufactures sugar, glass. Pop. 19,240. 

BADBT, JOHN (d. 1410), Eng. Lollard martyr; 
burned at Smithfield for repudiating the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

BADDELEY, ROBERT (d. 1794), Eng. aotor ; 
played chiefly at Drury Lane and Haymarket theatres, 
where he m^e a great reputation in low comedy, 
and was the original Moses in the School for Scandal. 
He bequeathed £3 annually to provide a cake and wine 
at Drury Lane on Twelfth Night, which custom is still 
observed. His wife, Sophia B. (1745-86), an actress and 
singer, was noted for her beauty and loose conduct. 

BADEN, grand-duchy, S.W. Germany, between 
Wiirttemberg and the Rhine. Of surface aboot five- 
sixths along tho E. is hilly. Odenwald is in N., 
Schwarzwalcl or Black Forest in S., and remainder in 
W. is part of Rhine valley ; extreme S.E. drained 
by Danube ; rest lies in Rhine basin, tributaries being 
Main, Neckar, Murg, Kinzig. Temperature and rain- 
fall vary considerably; raoau temperature for Heidel- 
berg and Mannheim, 51® Fahr., rainfall ranges from 
about 40 in. in N. to nearly 80 in Sohwarzwald. 

History. — The grand-duchy dates only from time of 
Napoleon I. In XI I. cent, member of house of Zahringen 
(from Z. in the Breisgau), Hermann I., margrave of 
Verona, inherited B., and from 1112 his successors 
called themselves margraves of B., sometimes united 
under one tenant, but early divided into the over- 
margravate of B.-B. and lower of B.-Durlach, separate, 
1527-1771. B.-B. remained Catholic at Reformation 
while B.-D. became Protestant ; united, 1771, under Karl 
Friedrich of B.-D. In 1803 margravate was raised to 
electorate, and in 1806 Karl Friedrich by joining 
Confederation of Rhine became sovereign prince and 
assumed title grand -duke ; his grandson Karl married 
Stephanie do Beauharnais; in 1815 B. entered German 
Confederation and received liberal constitution, 1818; 
reforming grand-duke Leopold (1830-62), the Vdhs- 
freund, introduced Prussian Zollverein, 1832 ; forced 
to fly by armed risings of 1848-49; reinstated, 1849, 
by Russian aid. Religious differences, still unsettled, 
broke out under his son; Concordat made (1859) 
with Rome roused strong opposition. B. supj^rted 
Austria against Prussia, 1850-66, but then left wrman 
Confederation and joined Prussia, whom she supported 
against France, 1870-71. 

Government is monarchy ; executive in hands of 
grand-duke, who shares legislative power with Landtag, 
assembly of two houses, of which lower has 73 members 
elected by people. Upper House has some hereditary 
members, some who are chosen by grand-duke and 
some who sit in virtue of their office. 

Resouroea. — Rhine district produces nain, tobacco, 
bemp, rape, chicory, hops ; vines on hills, forests of pine. 
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»ak, beeoh^ biroh, ash in Schwarzwald ; seyoral distriots 
noted for wine. Minerals include limestone, g 3 rpsum, 
salt, soda ; many mineral springs. Manufactures 
cottons, ribbons, paper, tobacco, beer, clocks, musical 
instruments, hats, chemicals, etc., all exported. 
Capital, Karlsruhe. Area, 5823 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 
2,142,833. 

BADEN (47® 28' N., 8® 18' E.), town, Switzer- 
land ; noted for thermal mineral springs since Roman 
times ; seat of Swiss federal council for three cent’s. 
Pop. 6050. 

BADEN-BADEN, or Baden (48° 46' N., 8° 1.5' E.), 
beautifully situated watering-place in Badon ; faiuous 
for mineral springs and baths ; known to Romans ; 
visitors annually about four times pop., c. 17.000. 

BADEN-BEI-WIEN (48® 1' N., 16® 14' E.), town. 
Lower Austria ; well-known spa, has thermal mineral 
springs. Pop. 12,447. 

BADENI, GA6IMIR FELIX, Count (1846-1909). 
Austrian premier (1895-97) ; roused great opposition 
from German element in Reichsrath through support 
of Bohemians and Moravians. 

BADENOCB (56® 56' N.. 4® 10' W.), mountainous 
district, S.E. Inverness-shire, Scotland ; deer forests. 

BADEN-POWELL,LIEUT.-GEN. SIR ROBERT 
STEPHENSON (1857- ), Brit, general ; held 

Mafeking until its relief, 1900, and assisted in capture 
of Pretoria ; estab. Boy Scouts brigades, 1908. The 
Boy Scouts movement (including *Soa Scouts’) has 
spread all over the Brit. Empire and U.S.A. ; it aims at 
giving knowledge of art of war and at development 
of hardihood and manliness in future citizens. A similar 
association of Girl Guides has been formed. 

BADENWEILER (47® 49' N., 7® 24' E.), village, 
Baden, Germany ; mineral springs. 

BADGE (M.E. Bage), emblem adopted by different 
families ; originated at same time as armorial bearings, 
to which it does not belong ; early example, Er. fleur- 
dt-lys (XII. cent.) of royal family. 

BADGER {Melts)^ Musteline Carnivora of N. hemi- 
sphere, of nocturnal, solitary habits, living in burrows ; 
badger-drawing was an old Brit, sport, hence badgering^ 
term for worrying or tewing. Sec also Weasel Family. 

BADGHIS (35® 10' N,, 62® E.), district, N.W. 
Afghanistan. 

BADHAM, CHARLES (1813-84), Eng. scholar; 
b. Ludlow ; od. Oxford ; subsoquently schoolmaster at 
Louth and Birmingham ; from 1866 until his death was 
prof, of Logic and Classics in Sydney Univ. ; was noted 
for his ripe scholarship, and editions of Euripides, Plato, 
and other classic authors. 

B ADIGE ON, compound used for filling boles in 

marble-work. 

BAD1NGI7EXJX (Fr.), nickname of supporters of 
Napoleon III., who was styled Badinguet after his flight 
from Ham in clothes of mason of that name. 

BADMINTON, a game, named after the seat of 
the Duke of Beaufort in Gloucestershire, somewhat 
resembling tennis, played with racquets and a shuttle- 
cock by two players, one on each side, or four players, 
two on each side, on a court 44 ft. long and 20 ft. 
broad, with a net stretched transversely across the 
middle, 30 in. deep, the top of the not being 6 ft. from 
the CTOund at the centre. In England the game is 
usually played in a covered court, which must not be 
less than 18 ft. in height. The game is for 15 or 21 
aces (in ladies’ singles 11 aces), and a rubber is the 
best of three games. {Laws of Badminton and the 
Rides of the Badminton Ansociaiiony pub. annually.) 

BADMINTON (61® 36' N., 2® 17' W.), village and 
parish, Gloucestershire, England. 

BADNUR (21® 62' N., 77® 67' E.), town, BetuI, 
Central Provinces, India. 

BADBINATH (30® 44' N., 79® 32' E.), sacred town, 
United Provinces, India ; temple. 

BADULLA (7® N., 81® 5' E.), town, Uva, S.E. of 
Kandy, Ceylon. 

BAEDEKER, KARL (1801-59), Ger. guide-book 
publisher ; b. Essen ; s. of a printer and bookseller ; 


acquired a world-wide reputation for his series of 
travel hand-books, which now number upwards of 
seventy volumes. Though the name ‘ Baeaeker ’ has 
now come to be used as a common noun, it should 
not be forgotten that the inception of guide-books 
was due to John Murray, who, in 1836, published the 
first of its kind, the Handbook for HoUand and North 
Germany. B. followed with a similar vol. in 1839, 
in which he expresses his indebtedness to the Eng. 
publisher; and for several years following Karl B. 
assisted in the editing of Murray’s guides. The 
modern editions of B.’s guides are works of wonderful 
oompletenoss. 

B AEL FRUIT {Aeglt marmelos)y or Bengal Quince, 
tree, with aromatic fruit, of W. Africa and tropical 
Asia ; cultivated in India. 

B AENA (37® 38' N., 4 ® 1 9' W. ), town, Cordova, Spain. 
Pop. 14,639. 

BAER, KARL ERNST VON (1792- 1876), 
Ger. biologist ; founded the science of comparative 
embryology ; discovered the human ovum and the 
chorda dorsalis, and investigated the development 
of vertebrates ; also became an authority on Arctic 
fauna and flora ; his discoveries had far-reaching and 
permanent influence on modern biological science ; 
chief of the Zoological Museum at Konigsberg (1817), 
and librarian of the Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burg, 1834. 

BAER, WILLIAM JACOB (1860- ), Amer. 

artist ; revised miniature- painting in America, and 
was first Pres, of the Society of M. P., New York. 

BAEYER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
ADOLF VON (1835- ), Ger. chemist, Prof, of 

Chem. in Munich, noted for researches in organic 
chem., especially on indigo. 

BAEZ A (37® 67' N., 3® 27' W.), town, Jaen, Spain ; 
important Moorish city ; leather. Pop. 14,379. 

BAFFIN BAY (72® 30' N., 66® W.), large gulf, W. 
of Greenland ; first explored by Baffin , 1616; whales, 
seals. 

BAFFIN LAND (70® N., 70® W.), extensive island, 
W. of B. Bay ; no trees. 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM (1584-1622), Eng. navigator ; 
b. London, of lowly parentage ; served as pilot in a 
Greenland voyage, 1612 ; spent two years in Spitz- 
bergon whale-fishing, 1613-14 ; went m pilot of the 
Discovery in search of the N.W. Passage for the 
Muscovy Company, 1615, when ho made a survey of 
Hudson’s Strait. In the following year he discovered 
the bay which has since born© his name. Ho was killed 
at the siege of Ormuz, Jan. 23, 1622, when the English 
were allied with the Persians against the Portuguese. 

Voyagesy edit, by Sir C. R. Markham, 1880. 

BAGAMOYO (6® 31' S., 38® 50' E.). seaport town, 
Ger. E. Africa; commercial centre. Pop. 11,000. 

BAGASSE (Fr.), remains after pressing sugar-cane ; 
forms fuel. 

BAGATELLE, originally meaning (Fr.) a trifle ; a 
game resembling billiards, played on a table about 
7 ft. by 14 ft. or slightly larger, with slate floor covered 
with clotn, and cushioned at the sides. Nine small 
ivory balls are used, the object being to put them 
into nine numbered holes at one end of the table 
by the aid of a cue. 

BAGDAD, Baghdad.— (1) (33® 17' N., 44° 28' E.). 
vilayet, Asiatic Turkey, in valleys of Euphrates and 
Tigris; area, 42,500 sq. miles. Pop. 600,000. (2) 

(33® 22' N., 44® 28' E.) town, Asiatic Turkey ; capital, 
vilayet of B., on Tigris; great commercial centre, has 
largo transit trade with Aleppo and Damascus ; Bagdad 
or Euphrates Valley Railway, which is to extend 
Anatolian line from Konia to Persian Gulf, was com* 
pie ted as far as Bulgurli, 1904 ; financed interna- 
tionally. 

B. manufactures leather, silks, cottons ; exports 
wools, carpets, galls, gums, dates, mohair, skins, hides, 
ore, almonds, pmse, seeds. Town is surrounded bv brick 
and mud wall, and is situated on both sides of river, 
with bridge of boats oonneoting the two parts ; there is 
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a oitadel commanding river. Little trace remains of 
former glory except a few ruined mos(^u6S, and some 
ancient tombs. Modem town is very irregular, with 
narrow unpaved streets, quaint houses, and few impor- 
tant public buildings. There is modem palace ; many 
mosques, both old and modem. People are chiefly 
Muslims, with admixture of Jews, and there are a few 
Christians. Administration rests with pasha j and 
council. 

From various remains there seems to have been 
a town on site of B. at very early date. Caliph Al- 
Mansur founded Arab city here about 763 a.d. ; this 
quickly developed, becoming chief town of caliphate 
and reaohing its greatest glory in times of celebrated 
Haroun al Rasohid in IX. cent., when it was most 
magnificent city in world. Under later caliphate B. 
began to decline ; taken and sacked by Hulaku in 
1258, by Timur the Tartar 160 years later ; afterwards 
saw constant struggle between Shahs and Sultans 
until its greatness was completely gone ; has belonged 
to Turkey since 1038. Pop. c. 150,000. 

BAG£ (31® 30' S., 64® 15' W.), town, Rio Qrande do 
Sul, Brazil. 

BAGEHOT, WALTER (1826-77), Eng. econ- 
omist ; 8. of a banker ; b. Langport, Somerset ; ed. 
Univ. Coll., London; called to Bar (1862) ; joined his 
f. in the banking business of Stuckey & Co. ; editor of 
The Economist from 1860 until his death, ffis notable 
writings include: The English Constitution (1867), 
Physics and Politics (1869), Lombard Street (1873), 
Literary Studies (1879), Economic Studies (1880), the 
two latter being pub. after his death. B. undoubtedly 
exorcised considerable influenoe upon the thought of 
his time, and several of his works were trans. into a 
number of foreign languages. 

BAGELKHAND, Baohxlkand (24® N., 82® E.), 
tract of country, (Antral India, comprising several 
Rajput states ; area, 11,324 sq. miles. Pop. 1,737,100. 

BAGGESEN, JENS IMMANUEL (1764>1826), 
Dan. poet ; b. Korsor, of very {>oor parents ; was 
self-educated until he managed to gain entrance to 
Copenhagen Univ. in 1782. His Comte Tales (in verse), 
pub. when he was 21, met with immediate success. 
He wrote with equal fluency in both Danish and 
German'; his other works include Alpenlied, The 
Labyrinth^ and Parthenais. His later years were 
clouded with poverty and madness. 

BAGBLAL (31® 13' N., 77® T E.), small hill state, 
Punjab, Indio. 

BAGHERIA (38* 4' N., 13® 31' E.), town, Palermo, 
Sicily. Pop. 18,600. 

BAGILLT (63® 16' N., 3® 9' W.), town, tlintahire, 
Wales ; coal mines. 

BAGIMOND'S ROLL, roll of assessment, drawn 
up by B. (Boiamund) de Vitia, of tax imposed by 
Council of Lyons (1274). 

BAGIRIAI (11® N., 17® E.), state. Central Africa, in 
valley of river Shari; capital, Chekna; subject to 
Wadoi ; contains fertile level plateau ; pop. princi- 
pally negroes ; rice, cotton ; pastoral Fula and Arabs 
rear oatue. 

BAGLIVI, GEORGES (1669-1706), Ital. physician. 

BAGNERES->DE-BIG0RRE (43® 6' N., 0® 7' E.), 
watering-place, Hautes Pyr6n6es, France ; sulphur 
springs, marble. 

BAGNERES-DE-LUGHON (42® 46' N., 0® 36' E.), 
watering-place, Garonne, Pyrenees, France ; sulphurous 
thermal springs. Pop. 7000. 

B AGNES (jB^. plur., from Ital. bagnoy first applied 
to bath in r^aoe at Constantinople, afterwards to 
prison probably adjoining), Fr. prisons which in 1748 
replaced the g^leys ; abolished 1862 by Napoleon III. 

BAGNI (43® 48' N., 10® 24' E.), town, Tuscany, Italy. 

BAGXn DZ LUCCA (44® 2' N., 10® 35' E.), town, 
Lucca, Italy ; mineral springs. Pop. 13,685. 

BAGNO (43® 32' N., 10® 37' E.), town, Pisa, Italy ; 
hot mineral springs. Pop. 20,899. 

BAGNO A RIPOLZ (43® 46' N., 11® 18' E.), town, 
Florenoa, Italy. Pop. 16,936. 


BAGNO IN ROMAGNA (43® SO' N., 11® 57' B.), 

I town, Florence, Italy ; thermal springs. Pop. 9601. 

1 BAGPIPE, wind instrument, which nas been 
known from a very early period throughout Europe 
and Asia ; was common in Germany and England 

1 as early as the XV. cent. ; Ls referred to by Chaucer, 
.Spenser, and Shakespeare ; and is still used in Italy, 
in Southern France, and in Groat Britain (Ireland, 
Scotland, and Northumberland). The Highland b., 
which is now the most familiar, oonsists of an air- 
tight leathern bag, a wind-tube for blowing, three 
wooden pipes oalM droneSy and the ehantcTy a pipe 
with not^, which produces the melody, the compass 
consisting of nine notes only. In playing, the drones 
point over the left shoulder, the bag is held under the 
left arm, the blow-pipe is taken between the lips, and 
the fingers manipulate the notes of the chanter. Oooa- 
sional ‘ flourishing * or ornamental notes introduced 
by a player are known as warblers. The Irish b., with 
a much more elaborate chanter y is a very sweet-sounding 
instrument, but is now rarely met with. 

BAGRATIDES, Armenian dynasty who ruled 
Armenia from 886 till overthrow by Turks, XI. cent., 
and continued in Lesser Armenia till 1375 and in 
Imeritia, (Borgia, till 1810. 

BAGRATION, PETER, PRINCE (1766-1812), 
brilliant Russ, general. 

BAGSHOT BEDS, Upper Eocene series of sands 
and clays containing fossil plants (e.g. BucalyptuSy Pla- 
tanus)y exposed in Surrey, Hants, Alum Bay (I.O.W.). 

BAHADUR SHAH II., lost Mogul emperor of 
Hindustan (1837-67). 

BAHAIS, influential Muhammadan sect in Persia ; 
disciples of Bahi'uUah (d. 1892), who broke away from 
Babiism (q.v.). The Bible, Koran, and their own books 
they regard as equally inspired. Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Christ, Muhammad, and Bahd’ullah wore all messengers 
and manifestations of God. Propagandist work is 
being actively carried on in Britain and Amerioa. The 
present head of the B. is * Abbas Efendi, a son of 
Bah4’ullah. 

BAHAMAS, Luoayos, chain of coral islands, W. 
Indies, extending about 600 miles from E. coast of 
Florida to N. ooast of Hayti ; belong to Britain ; 
include 29 islands and 660 islets, about 20 being in- 
habited ; area, e. 4400 sq. miles. Rook is porous, re- 
taining moisture, hence soil fertile. B. produce maize, 
cotton, pine- apples, oranges, lemons, olives, tamarinds, 
cinnamon, etc. ; sponges found in surrounding seas ; 
import textiles, earthenware, glass, foods, etc. ; prin- 
cipal exports, sponges, fruits, fibre ; administered 
by gov., executive, and legislative councils and repre- 
sentative assembly ; government system of education. 
Islands were first land seen by 0>lumbus on his voyage 
of discovery ; have belonged without interruption to 
Britain sinoe 1718. Largest are Andros, Gt. Abooo, 
Gt. Bahama, and Gt. Inagua islands. Capital is Nassau, 
New Providence. Pop. (1911) c. 60,()OO. 

BAHAWALPUR, Bhawalpur (29® 24' N,, 71® 47' 
E.), capital, native state, in Punjab, India, near the 
Sutlej ; level and partly desert ; silks, chintzes ; area 
of state, 15, (XK) sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 780,641. 

BAHIA (12® 66' S., 38® 27' W.), state of Brazil, 
bordering Atlantic ; traversed N. and S., by moun- 
tain rai^ ; prinoip^ river, Sao Francisco ; productive 
soil ; diamonds, gold ; area, 216,000 sq. miles. Pop. 

2 300 0(X). 

* BAHIA, or Sio Salvador (12® 66' S., 38® 27' W.), 
seaport, capital B. state ; one of the beat harbours 
east S. Amerioa; oldest Brazilian city, founded 1510; 
seat of B.C. abp. Pop. 250,000. 

BAHIA BLANCA (39® 25' S.. 61® 26' W.), city and 
port, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic ; good hsurbour. 
Pop. 60,138. 

BAH OUR, district, Fr. India. Pop. 16,850. 

BAHR, Arabic jroographical term Bigniiymg lake or 
river, e.q. Bahr-el- Yemen, Red Sea. 

BAHR, JOHANN CHRISTIAN FELIX (1798- 
1872), Ger. olassioal scholar; chief work, Qesehichte 
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der romischen Literature continued in works on early 
Christian and Carolingian writers. 

BAHRAIGH, Bhabaich (27° 36' N., 81° 38' E.)* 
town and district, United Provinces, India ; tomb 
of Masaud, warrior and IMussulman saint, visited by 
pilgrims. Pop. 24,300. 

BAHRAM, name of five Persian kings of Sassanid 
dynasty. Bahrdm V. (420-39), the ‘ Wild Asa,* is 
celebrated in Persian lit. as warrior and hunter. 

BAHRDT, KARL FRIEDRICH (1741-93), Uer. 
theologian ; extreme rationalist ; forced to abandon 
Univ. of Giessen ; finally retired to Prussia, established 
secret society, and was imprisoned; author of True 
Christian in Solitude and Commentary on Malachi. 

BAHREIN ISLANDS (26° N., 60° 30' E.), group 
of islands, Persian Gulf, near Arabian coast, governed 
by Sheikh, under Brit, protection ; prinoipal island, B. ; 
capital, Manameh ; pearl fishing centre ; dates. Pop. 
c. 100,000. 

BAHR-EL-GHAZAL (9° N., 28° E.), river, Sudan; 
rises in Belg. Congo and, flowing to N.E. through 
marshy district, umtes with White Nile near Sobat ; 
has several feeders, including Bahr-el-Homr, Lol, 
Jur, Tonj ; sometimes obstructed by sudd. Another 
river of same name flows from Lake Chad to Bodele 
region, whore it ends in swampy country. 

BAIA: (40° 48' N., 14° 4' E.), town, Campania, 
Italy, W. of Naples ; favourite watering-place of 
ancient Romans ; famous for its warm mineral springs ; 
remains of villas and baths ; in B. Triumvirate was 
formed by Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, 60 b.o. 

BAIBURT (40° 14' N., 40° 4' E.). town, on Churuk, 
Asiatic Turkey ; carpets. Pop. c. 10,000. 

BAlF, JEAN ANTOINE DE (1532-89), Fr. poet ; 
intimate friend of Ron sard ; was patronised by 
Charles IX. and Henry III. ; wrote much oi iginal verse, 
paraphrased some of the principal Gk. and Latin lyric 
poets, and introduced changes into Fr. versification ; 
member of P16iade {q,v.). 

BAIKAL (64° N., 108° 30' E.), lake, E. Siberia, 
surrounded by mountains rising to height of 4500 to 
5600 ft. above sea-level; length, 370 miles, breadth, 
60; surface, about 1380 ft. above sea-level; average 
depth, c. 900 ft. ; frozen, Dec. to May ; crossed by 
steamers in connection with Siberian railway; salmon, 
stnr^on, and seal fisheries in N. end ; fresh water ; 
receives many streams. 

BAIKIE, WILLIAM BALFOUR (1824-04), Brit, 
traveller, scientist, and author ; surgeon and naturalist 
to Niger expedition, 1864 ; opened up Niger for 
Emdand and pub. books on native languages. 

BAIL, the setting free of an arrested person who 
procures surety, or b., on the part of one or more persons 
who are responsible for his or her reappearance to 
answer a charge at a fixed time and place. The 
owor of admitting to b. is, in ordinary cases, at the 
irection of the magistrate. 

B AILfiN (38° 6' N., 3° 45' W. ), town, Spain ; French 
surrendered to Spaniards, 1808. Pop. 7600. 

BAILEY, GAMALIEL (1807-59), Amer. journal- 
ist; was a strong abolitionist; became editor of 
the National Era (Washington, D.C.), in which Mrs. 
Stowe’s Unde Tom's Cabin first appeared (1861-52). 

BAILEY, NATHAN (d. 1742), Eng. lexicographer ; 
was a Stepney schoolmaster and ^venth-day Baptist ; 
pub. Dictionarium Britannicume or Universal Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary (1721), which had a wide 
sale and was frequently enlarged and improved. It 
served as the foundation of Dr. Johnson’s later 
work, and was used by Chatterton in his composition 
of the ‘ Rowley Poems.’ 

BAILEY, OLD, the Central Criminal Court, 
London. 

BAILEY, PHILIP JAMES (1816-1902), Eng. poet ; 
b. Nottingham, where his f. was a newspaper proprietor ; 
his fame depends entirely upon his long poem, Festus, 
pub. anonymously (1839), which had a very extensive 
sale both in England and America ; member of Spas- 
modic School (g.v.). 


BAILEY, SAMUEL (1791-1870), Eng. nhilosophioal 
writer ; pub. Essays on the Formation ar^ Publication of 
Opinions (1821), Essays on the Pursuit of Truth (1829), 
Money and its Vicissitudes^ Theory of Reasoning y etc. 

BAILIE, Scot, municipal officer who sits as police- 
court magistrate, approximating to the Eng. alderman, 
but whose office is elective and lasts only for a term of 
three years. 

BAILIFF. — (1) Officer app. by a peer or other landed 
proprietor to manage his estates, collect rents, etc. 
(2) A sheriff’s officer app. to summon Juries, collect 
fines, etc. (3) County Court b.. vulgarly called 
‘ bum-bailiff,* serving under the high-bailiff, who 
is responsible for the serving and execution of distress 
warrants. 

BAILLET, ADRIEN (1649-1706), Fr. scholar; 
pub. Vie de Descartes (1691), Histoire de Hollande 
(1693), Les Vies des Saints (1701), and numerous other 
hist, and antiquarian works. 

BAILLEUL.— (1) (50° 47' N., 2° 43' E.) town, 
Nord, bVance. Pop. 13,530. (2) (52° 14' N., 3° 18' E.) 
town, Belgium. 

BAILLIE, LADY GRIZEL (1605-1746). Scot, 
poetess ; dau. of Sir Patrick Homo (afterwards Earl of 
Marchmont) ; ra. George Baillie, s. of the Soot, patriot, 
Robert B. of Jerviswood ; she left numerous songs in 
MS., besides those pub. during her lifetime, her best- 
known lyric being Wertna my heart lichi I wad dee. 

BAILLIE, JOANNA (1762-1861), Scot, dramatist 
and poet ; dau. of the minister of Bothwell, in Lanark- 
shire ; began to pub. verse at an early age, but is 
chiefly remembered for her Plays on the Passions ( 1798), 
which was followed by several other vol’s of a like 
character. Her dramas were little suited for stage 
representation. 

BAILLIE, ROBERT (1599-62), Scot, theolopan ; 
member of Glasgow Assembly (1638); chaplain in 
Leslie’s Scot, army; prof, of Divinity, Glasgow (1642) ; 
one of the oommissionerB sent to Holland (1649) to 
invite Charles 11. to Scotland. His Letters and Journals 
are of considerable hist, value. 

BAILLIE, ROBERT, OF JERVISWOOD (d. 
1684), Eng. conspirator, hanged for implication in Rye 
House Plot. 

BAILLOT, PIERRE MARIE FRANCOIS DE 
SALES (1771-1842), famous Fr. violinist. 

BAILLY, JEAN SYLVAIN (1736-93), Fr. 
astronomer ; observed Halley’s comet, 1759 ; took 
part in Revolution ; guillotined in Paris. 

BAILY, EDWARD HODGES (1788-1867), Eng. 
sculptor ; b. Bristol ; s. of a naval wood-carver ; 
entered R.A. Schools (1809); gold medal (1811); 
R.A. (1821); carved some of the bas-reliefs on the 
Marble Arch, and was responsible for the Nelson 
Statue in Trafalgar Square. 

BAILY, FRANCIS (1774-1844), Eng. astronomer, 
pioneer of modern solar eclipse expeditions ; super- 
intended preparation of star catalogues ; one of leading 
founders of R. Astronomical Soo. ; observed and 
described the disoontinuous beadlike effect occurring 
in the visible crescent of the sun at times of eclipse, 
called Bally’s Beads. 

BAILY, WILLIAM HELLIER (1819-88), Eng. 
palsBontologist ; assisted in Eng. and Irish Geological 
Survey ; author of works on palaeontology ; nephew 
of E. H. Baily. 

BAIN, ALEXANDER (181B-1903), Scot, philo- 
sopher ; b. Aberdeen ; was a weaver in early life, later 
entered Marischal Coll. ; prof, at Aberdeen and Glas- 
gow ; subsequently moved to London, and pub. The 
Senses and the Intellect (1865), The Emotions and the 
Will (1859) ; prof, of Logie and English in the Univ. 
of Aberdeen from 1860^0. His later publications 
include Higher English Orammar (1863), Manual of 
Rhetoric (1866), Manual of Mental and Moral Science 
( 1868). His psychology was based wholly upon mental 
physiology, and was strongly associationist in tendency. 
He lived on intimate terms with J. S. Mill and Grote, 
and founded Mind, a philosophioal journal. 
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BAXN, ANDREW OEDDES (1797-1864), Scot, 
geologist ; emigrated to S. Africa ; started geological 
map of Capo Colony ; discovered Dicynodon and 
other fossil reptiles in Karroo Beds. 

BAINBRIDQE, JOHN (1582^1643), Eng. astron- 
omer; Savilian prof, of Afltron., Oxford. 

BAINBRIDGE, WILLIAM (1774-1833), Amer. 
commodore; fought against England, then Barbary 
Pirates; improved organisation of navy. 

BAINDIR (38* 3' N., 27® 40' W.), town, Asiatic 
Turkey ; figs. 

BAINES, EDWARD (1774-1848), Eng. newspaper 
editor and proprietor and politician; bought Lttda 
Mercury; compiled directories for Yorks and Lancs. 
M.P. for Leeds, 1834r-41. 

BAIRAKTAR, MUSTAFA, BairxK DAB (1755- 
1808), Turk, grand vizier ; avenged murder of Selim 
III. on janissaries, 1808, and assisted Mahmud II. to 
obtain sovereignty ; besieged by janissaries and slew 
their candidate and himself. 

BAIR AM, name of two Muhammadan festivals ; 
first, at beginning of X. month (3 days long), followed 
after 70 days by second, which commemorates Abra- 
ham’s ofiering up of Isaac. 

BAIRD, SIR DAVID (1757-1829), Brit, soldier; 
commanded at capture of Cape Colony, 1806 ; second 
in command under Moore at Corunna, where ho lost 
an arm. 

BAIRD, SPENCER FULLERTON (1823-87), 
Amer. naturalist ; studied chem., physiology, math’s, 
and especially ornithology and zool. 

BAIREUTH, see Bayrbuth. 

BAIT-BUG {Hippa ialpoidea), small Amer. crus- 
tacean of burrowing habits. 

BAIZE, stout fabric, generally green ; used ex- 
tensively as cover for card- and billiard -tables. 

BAJAUR (35® N., 71® 30' £.), small protected dis- 
trict, borders of Brit. India and Afghamstan ; fertile 
plain, encircled by forest -covered mountains ; iron 
ore; area, c. 370,000 sq. miles. Pop. c. 120,000. 
Capital, B. Pop. c. 5000. 

BAJAZET I., Bayazid (1347-1403), great Otto- 
man sovereign and warrior, wlio obtained title of 
Sultan from the Caliph. 

BAJAZET II., Bayazid (1447-1612), Sultan of 
Turkey ; sncc. his f., Muhammad 11., in 1481. The 
power of Turkey greatly diminished under his rule. 

BAJZA, JOSEPH (1804-58), Hungarian author, 
editor, etc. ; wrote notable verse and developed national 
literature. 

BAKCHISERAI (44® 44' N., 33® 53' E.), town, 
Crimea, Russia ; was capital of Tartar Khans ; morocco. 
Pop. 16,000. 

BAKE, JAN (1787-1864), Dutch critic and philo- 
logist; prof, of Greek and Latin at Jjciden Univ. ; 
pub. Crttica Nova (1825-31), Scholica Hypomnemata 
(1837-62), also edit, some of the works of Cicero and 
Longinus. 

BAKEL.— (1) (51* 31' N., 6® 46' E.) town. Brabant, 
HoUand. (2) (14® 57' N., 12® 19' E.) town, Sudan. 
(3) (15® 6' N., 12® 40' W.) fortified town, Senegal, W. 
Africa. 

BAKER CITY (45® N., 117® 30' W.), town, Oregon, 
U.S.A. ; gold and silver mines. Pop. 0742. 

BAKER ISLANDS, islands on equator. Pacific 
Ocean ; under Brit, protection. 

BAKER, MOUNT (48® 46' N., 121® 42' VV.), 
mountain, Washington, U.S.A. ; 10,827 ft. 

BAKER, SIR BENJAMIN (1840-1907), Eng. 
engineer; associated with Sir John Fowler; designed 
metropolitan and other London underground railways ; 
desimed the speoial vessel for conveying Cleopatra’s 
Needle to Lonaon ; his best-known work is the Forth 
Bridge ; consulting engineer for Assuan dam ; author 
of many engineering papers. 

BAKER, HENRY (1698-1774), Eng. naturalist; 
m. dau. of Daniel Defoe; Copley gold medallist for 
miorosoopioal researches on orystafiiMtion, and founder 
of Bakoiian Lecture of Royal Soo. 


BAKER, SIR RICHARD (d. 1645), Eng. scholar ; 
was an Oxfordshire squire and high sheriff of the 
county ; knighted by James I, ; ruined by aiding 
his wife’s relations, and spent his last ten years in 
Fleet Prison, where he wrote Chronicle of the Kings 
of England and other hist, and theological works. 

BAKER, SIR SAMUEL WHITE (1821-93), Brit, 
explorer, sportsman, and writer of books of travel ; 
founded Brit, colony at Newera Eliya, Ceylon, 1848 ; 
built Black Sea Railway, 1869-60 ; explored sources of 
Nile, discovering Lake Albert Nyanza, 1861-64. 

BAKER, THOMAS (1656-1740), Eng. clergyman 
and antiquary ; Fellow of St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, 
and rector of Long-Newton ; collected upwards of 
40 valuable MSS. relating to Cambridge Univ. 

BAKER, VALENTINE, ‘ Bakrr Pasha * (1827- 
87), Brit, soldier; brilliant cavalry oflScer, bro. of 
Sir Samuel B. (g.v.) ; distinguished himself in Crimean 
War and afterwards in service of Turks. 

BAKEWELL (53® 14' N., 1® 42' W.), town, on Der- 
went, Derbyshire, England ; mineral springs. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1725-95), Eng. agri- 
culturist and breeder ; best known for improving the 
Leicestershire breed of sheep and Dishley cattle. 

BAKEWELL, ROBERT (1768-1843), Eng. geolo- 
gist ; one of the earliest teachers and writers on 
geology. 

BAKHMUT (48® 30' N., 37" 36' E.), town, Ekater- 
inoslav, Ruasia ; salt. Pop. 20,000. 

BAKHTEGAN (29® 40’ N., 54® E.), saline lake, 
Persia. 

BAKING, see Cookery, Bread. 

BAK6CZ, TAMAS (1442-1521), Hungarian car- 
dinal and statesman ; established Austro-Hungarian 
alliance. 

BAKONY WALD (47® 25' N., 18* 6' E.), forested 
district, Hungary, between Danu^ and Lake Balaton. 

BAKSHISH (Pers.), term used in Egypt and parts 
of East for ‘ tip * or gratuity. 

BAKU. — (1) (40® 21' N., 49® 61' E.) government, 
Transcaucasia, Russia, W. of Caspian Sea ; area, 15,061 
sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 1,013,900. (2) (40® 36' N., 49® 
55' E.) fortifiea seaport town, capital ot B. government; 
Russ, naval station ; great petroleum district ; ancient 
temples of fire-worshippers. Pop. 177,777. 

BAKUNIN, MIKHAIL (1814-76), Russ, revolu- 
tionary and political writer ; organised anarchical 
movements and demooratio associations all over 
Europe ; frequently extradited. 

BALA (62® 63' N., 3® 35' W. ), market town, Merioneth- 
shire, Wales ; flannel. Bala Series, or Caeadoc Group, 
consists of sandstones, shales, and fossiliferous (Brachio- 
pods, trilobites, and graptolitos) limestones, forming 
upper Ordovician ; well aeveloped near Bala. 

BALAAM, a Gentile prophet whom Balak, king 
of Moab, sent for to curse Israelites; God, in a 
dream, forb.ade him to do so {Numbers 22-24). 

BALADRURT (d. 892), important historian of 
Persia ; so known from poison by which he died. 

BALJENA, see Whale. 

BALAFR£ (Fr.), person who has scar of wound 
{balafre) on face. 

BALAGHAT (21® 20' N., 80® 16' E.), plateau, 
Nagpur, Central Provinces, India ; between E. and 
W. Ghats; area of dist., 3132 sq. miles. Pop. 
325,371. 

BALAGUER, victor (1824-1901), Span, author 
and politician ; his first play (Pepin el Jorebado) was 
produced at Barcelona when he was 14, and his second, 
mn Enrique el Dadivoso, when 19 ; he was Liberal 
leader (1843-68), editor, and proprietor of the news- 
paper, El Consellor; was suosequently minister of 
finance, vioc-pres. of Congress, and senator. 

BALAKIREV, MILI ALEXEI VIGH (1836- ), 

Russ, composer ; well known as a conductor in his 
native country; composer of symphonies, overtures, 
songs, eto., some of which have b^n given at Eng* 
musical festivals* 

BALAKLAVA (44® 33' N*, 83® 36' E*), fisliing 
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villaffe, Crimea, Roaria; port of Lastaigonians at 
whion UlyssoB is said to have touohad ; Brit, head- 
quarters during Crimean war ; indeoisiTe battle 
(Oot. 25, 1854), in whioh Light Brigade, Heavy Brigade, 
and Highland Brigade all distinguished themselves. 

BAUkLAlXA, a Slav stringed instrument, very 
popular as an aooompaniment to dances and folk-son^ 
amongst the Russ, peasantry ; has triangular sound- 
board, fitted with a long woooen neck, strung with from 
two to four strings, which are plucked with the fingers. 

BALANCE, appliance for comparing weights and 
forces. See Wsiqhino Machines. 

BALANCE, THE, see Libra. 

BALANCE OF POWER, political term signifying 
international interest in keeping one state from pre- 
ponderating. It became axiom of foreign politics in 
XVIL cent. 

BALANOGLOS8US, a primitive chordate animal 
(see Hxmichobdata), worm-Uke in habits and appear- 
ance, and found borrowing in sand or mud in shallow 
sea water. The body is in three divisions : proboscis, 
containing the notochord ; ring-like collar, in front of 
which the mouth lies ; and long trunk, with segmentation 
only in the respiratory and genital organs. Within it 
are many gill-slits which open to the exterior by gill- 
pores. The free pelagic larva is known as a Tomaria. 

BALAPUR (20* 40' N., 76* 48' E.), town, Berar, 
India. Pop. 10,486. 

BALARD, ANTOINE JEROME (1802-76), Fr. 
chemist ; discovered Bromine ; numerous researches 
in pure and applied chem. 

BALASINOR (22* 69' N., 73* 16' E.), dependency 
of Guzerat, India. Pop. 32,618. Capital, B. Pop. 8530. 

BALASORE (21® 30' N., 87*^ E.), district and 
seaport, Orissa division, Bihar and Ozissa, India ; early 
Brit, settlement (1642); produces rice; area, 2085 
sq. miles. Pop. 1,071,197. 

BALASSA, BALINT (1551-94), Magyar lyric 
poet ; was author of hjjrmns, battle -songs, and love 
lyrics, all marked by striking originality; Mlled at the 
siege of Esztergom, daring the Turkish War. 

BALATA GUM, juice obtained from b., sapo- 
taceous tree of tropical America ; it is used in place of 
india-rubber and also makes chicle gum. 

BALATON (46* 46' N., 17° 45' E.), largest lake, 
Hungary ; c. 60 by 10 miles. 

BALAYAN (13* 51' N., 120* 42' E.), seaport and 
bay, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Pop. 8500. 

BALBl, ADRIANO (1782-1848), Ital. geographer, 
whose writings were not^ for accuracy. 8., Eugenio 
B. (1812-84), was prof, and geog. writer. 

BALBl, GASPARO (fl. XVI. cent.), Ital. traveUer ; 
made explorations in India and wrote Viaggio neUe 
Indie Orientali (1690). 

BALBO, CESARE, COUNT (1789-1853), Ital. 
author and statesman ; b. Turin ; served in various 
capacities under Napoleon, after whose fall he de- 
voted his energies entirely to his native country. Ho 
had no expectation of a truly united Italy, but specu- 
lated upon a confederation of states under the papal 
supremacy; pub. Vita di Dante (1839), and several 
works advocating Ital. independence. 

BALBOA, VASCO NUr^EZ DE (1476-1617), 
Span, explorer ; of noble birth ; began life as an aa- 
venturer, and developed into an able general and 
administrator ; founded a colony on the Darien 
Isthmus; discovered the Pacific (1513) and received 
from King Ferdinand title of * Admiral of the South 
^a.* His brilliant successes,, however, aroused the 
jealousy of Don Pedro Arias de Avila, the new gov. of the 
Darien colony, who put forward a false charge against 
him and secured his execution. 

BALBRIGGAN (53* 37' N., 6* 12' W.), seaport and 
market town. County Dublin, Ireland ; hosiery. 

BALBUS (meaning ‘ Stammerer *) was the sur- 
name of several Roman families, best-known 

B. was Lucius Cornelius Balbus, friend, adviser, and 
sometime secretary to Cmsar. He was a native of 
Gades (Cadiz) ; became a Roman citizen, and after 


Casar’s death rose to be (40 b.o.)— the first alien— 
consul. 

BALCARRES, EARLDOM OP.— David Lindsay, 
grandson of David, 9th Earl of Crawford (g.v.) and 2nd 
8. of John Jjord Menmuir, was or. Lord Lindsay of B. 
(1633) ; his s. Alexander was in 1661 cr. Earl of B. by 
Charles TI. and left a s., Colin, a prominent Jacobite, 
but finally pardoned. The 6th carl, Alexander, suco. 
in 1808, under the patent of 1642, to the earldom of 
Crawford, the earldom of Lindsay (^.t?.) being then 
separated from it. See Crawford. 

BALCONY (Ital. balcone, from O.H.G. baU^, 
beam), platform projecting from wall of a building 
inside or outside, and enclosed by parai)et ; tlm 
outside b., great feature of Renaissance architecture, is 
attached to the window ; the inside runs round almost 
entire wall as in theatre or concert-hall ; usually 
supported by consoles, but may have invisible iron 
supports. 

BALDACHIN(O) (Ital. haldacchino), canopy used 
in R.C. Church to carry over priest in procession, or 
stationed over altar or pulpit ; made later of archi- 
tectural materials. 

BALDER, Baldb, Baddub, Teutonic god of light 
and justice ; in the Edda, son of Odin and Freya ; 
everything in creation but mistletoe took oath not to 
injure him ; slain by mistletoe-shaft through cunning 
of Loki ; in the Ragnoravk {Q Otter ddmmerung) re- 
turned to Asgard ; different version preserved by Saxo 
Grammaticus. 

BALDNESS, loss of hair, is due to follicles losing 
productive power. Cauves may be : wearing of a 
‘bowler* hat, which by pressure lessens flow of blood 
to head ; excessive perspiring about bead (of. liability 
of Europeans to b. in tropics) ; excess of dandruff. 
Treatment is mostly preventive ; dandruff is removed 
by washes, e.g, spirit of soap, bay-rum, perchloride of 
mercury ; in the country no nat should be worn ; hard 
brushes irritate the scalp and produce dandruff. 
Alo'pecia arecUa, patchy b., occurs in animals. 

BALDUNG, HANS, Hans GRtJN (1476-1546), Ger. 
artist; a friend of Diiror; his ‘Crucifixion,* a master- 
piece, is in Freiburg Cathedral. 

BALDWIN I. (d. 1118), king of Jerusalem ; 2nd s. of 
Eustace II. of Boulogne ; went on First Crusade, 1096 ; 
established Christian principality of Edessa, 1098 (which 
lasted 47 years); suoc. his bro. Godfrey de Bouillon as 
king of Jerusalem, 1100. 

BALDWIN II. (d. 1131), king of Jerusalem; 
e. 8. of Hugh, Count of Rethel ; suco. his cousin, 
B. I., as Count of Edessa, 1100, and as king of 
Jerusalem, 1118 ; relieved Antioch (1119), besieged by 
Saracens; taken prisoner (1123). He was ransomed 
(1124) and extenaed his kingdom by continual wars. 
At his death it included all Syria but the territories of 
Aleppo, Damascus, Emesa, and Hamaah. The religious 
Orders of the Knights of the Temple and Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem date from his reign, he granting 
them their places of abode and obtaining papal con- 
firmation. His character was pious and ascetic. 

BALDWIN IV., king of Jerusalem (1174-83). 
The weakness of his rule prepared way for Saladin’s 
conque.sts. 

BALDWIN I; (d. 1205), emperor of Rumania 
(1204) ; as Count of Flanders and Hainanlt was 
leader in Fourth Crusade by whioh Constantinople was 
captured and Latin Empire of Rumania formeo. 

BALDWIN n. (1217-73), last Frankish emperor of 
Rumania ; s. of Pierre de Courtenay ; suco. elder 
bro. Robert as emperor, 1228. Michael Palasologua 
drove B. from Constantinople, 1261. 

BALDWIN (d. 1191), abp. of Canterbury; d. 
during siege of Acre in Third Crusade. 

BALDWIN, JAMES MARK (1861- ), Amer. 

philosopher ; held professorships at Toronto, Princeton, 
and Johns Hopkins Univ’s ; founded Psychological 
Review ; pub. Handbook of Psychology (1690), Blemenls 
of Psychology (1893), Story of the Mind (1898)» etc. 

BALDWIN, ROBERT (1804^8), Canadian Btatei- 
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man ; advocated home role ; became solicitor- 
general, 1840, premier and attorney-general of Upper 
Canada, 1842. 

BALE, see Basel. 

BALE, JOHN (1495-1563), Ene. author and bp. 
of Ossory ; b. Cove, near Dunwicn, Suffolk ; wrote 
plays and pamphlets against R.C. party, 1538 on- 
wards. He fled to Germany on the fall of Thomas 
Cromwell ; returned under Edward VI., and was 
made bp., 1552 ; exiled, 1553-58. His history of Eng. 
lit. contains valuable information ; and his play, 
Kynge Johan, has been printed by Camden Society. 

BALEARIC ISLANDS (39* 30' N., 3* E.), 
islands, off Span, coast, Mediterranean ; belonged 
in turn to Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Moors, 
Aragonese; independent kingdom, 1232-1349, and 
subsequently united to Spain ; famed for slingera in 
antiquity ; include Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, For- 
mentora, and eleven small islands ; area, c. 1930 sq. 
miles ; largest towns, Palma, Manacor, Fort Mahon ; 
fine climate ; produce fruit, wine, oil, grain ; export 
fish. Pop. (1910) 326,703. 

BALES, PETER (1647-1610), Eng. calligraphist ; 
pub. The Writing Sehoolemoiter (1690), wliich included 
what he termed the Arte of Brachygraphie, the earliest 
Eng. attempt at a system of shorthand. 

BALFE, MICHAEL WILLIAM (1808-70), Irish 
composer and vocalist ; s. of dancing master ; b. 
Dublin ; for many years operatic singer in Italy and 
England ; composed many operas in English, French, 
and Italian witn remarkable success, of which the best 
known in Britain is his Bohemian Qirl; retired (1864) 
to take up farming. 

BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES (184^- ), Brit, 

statesman and author ; eldest s. of James Maitland 
Balfour, of Whittingehame, Haddingtonshire, and 
Lady Blanche Cecil, dau. of 2nd Marquis of Salisbury ; 
Conservative member for Hertford (1874), and be- 
came private sec. (1878) to Lord Salisbury, then 
foreign minister; a member of the 'Fourth Party'; 
Pres, of Local (^vernment Board (1885-86); Sec. for 
Scotland, with seat in Cabinet ( 1886-87) ; Chi^ Sec. for 
Ireland (1887-91); carried Crimes Act through Parlia- 
ment and set up Congested District Boards ; app. First 
Lord of Treasury and leader of House of Commons, 
1891-1902. On retirement of Lord Salisbury (1902) he 
became Prime Minister; passed Education Act, Irish 
Land Purchase Act, Licensing AcJt, Scottish Churches 
Act, Unemployed Act, and Aliens Act; instituted 
the Army Council and Imperial Defence Committee; 
cemented the Entente Cordiale with France. His un- 
decided attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff pro- 
posals contributed to the Unionist crisis, and ultimate 
overwhelming defeat in 1900, after his resignation of 
office in Deo. 1906; but soon regained his prestige 
as most brilliant parliamentarian of his time. He 
resigned Opposition leadership in Nov. 1911, being 
succeeded by Mr. Bonar Law. He is a metaphysician 
of note, and has written A Defence of Philoso'^ic Doubt 
(1879) and The Foundations of Belief (1895). In other 
circles he is known as an accomplished musician and 
as a keen golfer ; see Alderson’s A. J, B. : the Man 
and his Work (1903), and Short’s A, J. B, as Philo- 
sopher and Thinker (1912). 

BALFOUR, FRANCIS MAITLAND (1861-82), 
Soot, biologist, younger bro. of A. J. Balfour ; brilliant 
morpholo^t at Cambridge Univ. ; author of widely 
reoognisea treatise on Compatalive Embryology. 

BALFOUR, SIR JAMES, Bart. (1600-57), Soot, 
antiquary ; contributed to Dugdale’s Monasticon ; 
was Knighted and made baronet by Charles I., and 
also Lyon King-at-Arms, from which office he was 
dismissed by Oromwell. His Annates of Scotland 
(from MSS. in Advocates* library, Edinburgh) were 
pub. 1824-25. 

BALFOUR, SIR JAMES (d. 1583), Scot. Lord 
Pres, of the Court of Session ; was deeply implicated in 
the murder of Damley, is said to have drawn up the 
marriage-contract between Mary and Bothwell, and 


afterwards betrayed the Queen to her enemies. He 
was held to be the greatest lawyer of his day, and was 
perhaps one of the most infamous characters in Scot, 
history. 

BALFOUR, JOHN HUTTON (1808-84), Royal 
botanist for Scotland; prof, of Botany at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh successively. 

BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, BARONY OF.— Sir 
Michael B., ancestor of present Lord B., created Lord B-, 
1607, was descendant of Sir John B., kt. of Balgarvie, 
who received Burleigh, 144.5-46 ; his dau. and heir, 
Margaret, m., 1606, l^bert Arnot, who took name B. 
Their descendant, Robert, 5th lord, was sentenced to 
death for murder, 1709, but escaped in his sister’s 
dress, aided Pretender, was attainted, 1715, and d. 
unmarried, 1767. His nephew, Robert Bruce, Lord 
Kennet, was great-grandfather of Lord B. of B. (1849- 
), Brit. (Conservative Free Trader) statesman. 

BALFRUSH, see Babfurush. 

BALI, Little Java (S'* 30' S., 1 IS'' E. ), island. Lesser 
Sunda group, E. of Java ; mountainous and volcanic 
in centre ; loftiest peak Gunung Agiing, 10,600 ft. ; 
forms, with Lomok (separated by Xx)mok Strait), Dutch 
residency ; capital, Bideleng ; fertile, well cultivated ; 
rice, cotton, coffee. Area, 2300 miles. Pop. 750,000. 

BALIKESRI (39® 35' N., 27® 60' E.), town, Turk. 
Asia Minor ; great annual market in August. Pop. 
c. 16.000. 

BALIOL, Scot, family named from their fee of 
Baillcul, Normandy ; Guy came to England with Con- 
queror ; Bernard (Barnard) built Barnard Castle, 
Durham, early in XII. cent., and fought at Battle of 
the Standard, 1138 ; his descendant, John, m. Devor- 
gilla (who founded B. College, Oxford), descendant 
of David I. of Scotland, and was f. of I^ng John B. 
(1292-96), f. of Edward B., king 1332-38, who lost 
favour in Scotland through subservience to Eng. kings ; 
entire family seems to have died out XIV. cent. 

BALISTID.S:, see Tbioqbb-Fisiies. 

BALIUAG (14® 56' N., 120® 50' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; silk. Pop. 14,000. 

BALKAN PENINSULA (36® to 48® N., 16® to 29® 
40' E.), easterly peninsula, S. Europe ; bounded N. 
by Hungary, Russia, Moldavia ; S. by Mediterranean, 
£. by Black Sea, Sea of Marmora, and .£gean Sea ; 
W. by Ionian and Adriatic Seas ; comprises Ru- 
mania, Servia, Montenoj^o, Bulgaria, with E. Rumelia, 
Turkey, Greece, Dalmatia, and Bosnia — Herzegovina ; 
surface mountainous; area, c. 180,000 sq. miles. Prin- 
cipal rivers are Danube and Maritza, entering Black 
Sea and iE^an Sea respectively ; chief lakes, Scutari 
and Ochrida. Whole peninsula was under sway of 
Turks from XV. to XIX. cent., when it began to break 
up ; Greece obtained her independence in 1836 ; 
in 1878, by Berlin Treaty, Servia and Rumania also 
obtained complete independence, the administration 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina was handed over to Austria • 
Hungary, and the principalities of Montenegro and 
Bulgaria were established ; in 1886 E. Rumelia was 
annexed by Bulgaria, and in 1908 Bulgaria was pro- 
claimed an independent kingdom. Pop. is very mixed ; 
consequent hostility of creeds led to incessant un- 
rest, and was prime cause of the international problem 
tmown as the Eastern Question, which culminated, 
1912, in theTurko-Balkan War(g.v.). Pop. c. 18,000,000. 

The Balkan Question, edit. L. Villari (Ix^ndon, 1906) ; 

‘ Odysseus,’ Turkey in Europe (London, 1900). 

BALKANS, THE, term applied to whole mountain 
range of Balkan Peninsula, but specifically to range 
which is an immediate continuation of Carpathians, 
beginning S. of the Iron Gates of the Danube and 
running E. to Black Sea ; other ranges are the Pindus, 
in Turkey and Greece ; the Central Balkans, which 
form a long and almost uniform ridge running east 
(highest peak, Yumrukchal, 7790 ft.) ; the Anti-B^kans 
(with Mt. Vitosha, 7516 ft.); in the Thraoo-Maoe- 
donion remon is the mountainous district of the 
Rhodope ^ghost peaks, Rilodagh and Muss-Alla, 
e* 10,000 ft.); the Dinorio Alps occupy west of the 
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peninsula^ and run parallel to coast from Dalmatia 
to Greece (highest peak, Mt. Dinara, 6000 ft.). 

BALKASH, Balkhabh (46^ 30' N., 75^ 30' E.), salt- 
water lake, Asiatic Turkey ; about 300 miles long and 
50 miles wide. 

BALU (36® 46' N., 66® 48' E.), city, on river B., 
^ghanistan ; in ancient times, as Bactra, a flourish- 
ing trade centre ; now extensive ruins, modem town 
oocup 5 ^g only small portion of original city ; associ- 
ated with Zoroaster ; destroyed by Jenghiz Khan, 1220. 

BAXiL, a spherical or ovoid body of various substances, 
usually smooth, used in different games or as a mis- 
sile. B. games have been played from very early times, 
and were very popular among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. See Bass-Ba^ Cmcket, Golf, Football, 
Tbnnis, etc., for games in which balls are employed. 

BALL, SIR ALEXANDER JOHN, Bart. (1759- 
1809), Eng. rear-admiral ; served under Rodney and 
Nelson ; commanded the Alexander at BatUe of the 
Nile ; blockaded Malta for two years, and eventually 
became gov. there ; frequently mentioned in Nelson’s 
dispatches. 

BALL, JOHN (d. 1381), Eng. religious agitator; 
described by Froissart as the ‘ mad priest of Kent ’ ; 
his Bocialist opinions brought him into conflict with 
the religious authorities, by whom he was cast into 
prison at Maidstone, but was released by the Kentish 
rebels, only to be captured again at Coventry, where 
he was executed. Ho may be regarded as the earliest 
Eng. Socialist, and has l)een made the subject of a 
study by William Morris. 

BALL, JOHN (1586-1640). Eng. Puritan preacher; 
ed. St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford ; was for some time a 
tutor in Cheshire, afterwards holding a curacy at Whit- 
more (Staff.), of which he was deprived because of his 
pinions. He pub. Treatise of Faith (1632), A Short 
(faUchisme (many editions), and other works of the kind. 

BALL, JOHN (1818-89), Irish politician and 
naturalist; Liberal M.P. for County Carlow ; Colonial 
Under-Sec., 1885-1887 ; Ist pres. Alpine Club. 

BALL, SIR ROBERT STAWELL (1840- ), 

Eng. astronomer ; Lowndean prof, of Astronomy 
ana Geometry, Cambridge, and author of popular 
astronomical works. 

BALL, THOMAS (1819-1911), Amer. sculptor; 
executed statues of Washington at Boston, Daniel 
Webster at New York, Edwin Forrest as ‘ Coriolanus ’ 
at Philadelphia, and many others which have brought 
him considerable fame. 

BALLACHULISH (66® 42' N., 5® 11' W.), village, 
Argyll, Scotland ; slate quarries. 

BALLAD, originally a song accompanying a dance 
(from O. Fr. halier , to dance), now used in reference 
to a narrative poem in simple rhymed metro, most 
commonly in eight- and six-syllable measure, as thus : — 
‘John Qllpln was a citizen 
Of famous Jvondon town.' 

B*e and folk-songs form part of the lit. of all Eurot^ean 
countries, and often the same story will be found in 
various languages. Some of the most beautiful of 
Eng. and Scot, traditional ballads are of very early 
date, and have undergone a process of alteration at 
the hands of many generations of minstrels. Bp. 
Percy and Sir Walter Scott did much to preserve 
old oallad lit. Percy’s Reliques appeared in 1765, 
and the first vol. of Scott’s Border Minstrelsy in 1802. 

BALLADE, Old Fr. form of verse consisting of 
three stanzas and an envoi, and containing not more 
than throe or four rhymes. It came into vogue during 
reign of Charles V., and was very successfully employed 
at different mriods by Alain Chartier, Henry Baude, 
Fran 9 oiB ViUon, C16ment Marot, and Thdodore de 
Banville. The ballade form has been used in England 
by Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and amongst later writers 
by Swinburne, Austin Dobson, and Andrew Lang. 

BALLANGE, JOHN (1839-93), New Zealand 
Btatesman ; b. Ulster ; worked in ironmongery business 
at Belfast and Birmingham, afterwards emigrating to 
New Zealand, where he became a newspaper proprietor, 


entered Parliament, and became Premier (1891). He 
instituted the system of small farm-holdings, with 
Government aid, which has worked very successfully. 

BALLANCHE, PIERRE SIMON (1776-1847), 
Fr. philosopher ; b. Lyons ; attempted to reconcile 
theocratic and rationalist schools. 

BALLANTINE, JAMES (1808-77), Soot, artist 
and author ; did much for modern art of staining glass ; 
carried out staining of windows of House of Lords. 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM (1812-87), Eng. ser- 
jeant-at-law; famous for prosecution of Franz Muller 
( 1 864), and his defence of the Tichbome claimant ( 187 1 ). 
Was a conspicuous figure in the literary and theatrical 
circles of his day. 

BALLANTRAE (66® 6' N., 6® W.), fishing village, 
Ayrshire, Scotland. 

BALLANTYNE, JAMES (1772-1833), Soot, pub- 
lisher ; produced Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 1802 ; 
removed to Edinburgh, and with his bro. John (1774- 
1821), established firm of B. & Co., in which Scott had 
half the shares ; final bankruptcy, 1826. 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MICHAEL (1825-94), 
Scot, novelist; b. Edinburgh; six years in service 
of Hudson Bay Company ; on his return pub. Hudson's 
Bay, or Lift in the Wilds of North America ; entered 
Constable’s publishing firm, but in 1856 adopted lit. 
as profession, and produced about 80 books for boys. 

BALLARAT, and Ballarat East (37® 34' S., 
143® 63' E.), city, Victoria, Australia, next in im 
portance to Melbourne ; intersected by Yarrowee 
Creek ; lies in centre of one of the richest gold-fields in 
the world ; largest nugget ever found (the ‘ Welcome *) 
was found at B. ; disinct suitable for sheep-breeding ; 
industries, gold-mining, iron-founding, brewing ; rail- 
way centre. Pop. (1910) 44,000. 

BALLAST, heavy material placed in hold of ship 
or stability ; sand carried in balloon, and thrown out to 
ensure rising ; gravel on slag bed for railway track. 

BALLATER (57® 3' N., 3^3' W.), village, Aberdeen- 
ihire, Scotland ; mineral springs of Pannanich. 

BALLEN8TEDT (61® 43' N., 11® 13' E.), town, 
duchy Anhalt, Germany ; iron ore. Pop. 5096. 

BALLET (Fr. ballet, Ital. halletto, to dance), 
heatrical entertainment consisting of artistic dancing, 
posturing, and pantomimic action. Such perform- 
ances were popular with the Greeks and Romans, 
and from early times the b. flourished throughout 
Italy — a notable performance of the kind being that 
given at Tortona to celebrate the marriage of the 
Duke of Milan in 1489. The b. was introduced into 
France by Catherine de’ Medici, who wished to divert 
the attention of her s. (Henry III.) from State affairs. 
Henry IV., Louis XIII. and XIV., and Cardinal 
Richelieu all spent lavish sums on these entertain- 
ments, the three kings being themselves frequent 
performers in them. Women did not appear in b’s 
until 1681, when four lady dancers took part in Le 
Triomphe de V Amour. The earliest b. performed in 
Ix)ndon was The Tavern Bilkers, at Drury Lane, 1702. 
The word ‘ balette ’ was first used in English by 
Dryden in 1667. 

BALL-FLOWER, architectural decoration (like 
ball enclosed in flower) largely used during XIV. cent. ; 
:ood examples may be seen in Gloucester Cathedral. 

BALLIA (26® 44' N., 84® 11' E.), district and town, 
Benares, United Provinces, India ; rice, sugar-cane ; 
area of dist., 1246 sq. miles. P<^. 987,768. 

BALLINA (64® 6' N., 9® 12' W.), market town and 
seaport, County Mayo, Ireland ; salmon fishery. Pop. 
4500. 

BALLINA8LOE (63° 19' N., 8® 14' W.), market 
town, County Galway, Ireland ; com mills. Pop. 6000. 

B ALLINROBE (63® 38' N., 9® 13' W.), town, Mayo, 
Treland. 

BALLISTA, Balista, Rom. engine of warfare, 
which utilised principle of cross-bow to hurl missiles. 
See Arbalist. 

BALLISTICS, science treating of projectiles (q»v»)» 
See also Crronoobafh. 
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BAZXOON, bag made of light and strong material^ 
e.f 7 . silk, and filled with a gas so as to rise and float in 
the air, which it does when the weight of the whole 
is less than the weight of an equal vduine of air. In 
medittTsi times rarious suggestions were made by 
philosophers and others to enable metal 8 j 3 her 6 B and 
other vessels to float in the air, but the first b. was 
invented in 1782 by the bro’s Joseph and Jacques 
Montoolfxisb, paper • makers at Annonay, near 
Lyons, who inflatcu a paper bag over a fire with smoke 
so that it ascended into the air. They reproduced this 
experiment on a larger scale, and were imitated in 
Paris by Ohables and the bro’s Rombt in 1783, 
who, however, substituted hydrogen gas an an inflating 
agent. In that year the Montgmflors carried out their 
famous experiment before the mng and queen at Ver- 
sailles, sending up a largo decorated b. inflated with 
smoke and heated air (it was later ascertained that not 
the smoke, as the Montgolfiers supposed, but the lighter 
heated air was the agent that enabled their b°s to 
rise), to which was attached a cage earring a cock, 
a duck, and a sheep, which were found to be uninjured 
when the b. descended. 

In 1783, also, the first human being, ds Rozcbb, 
ascended in a oautive and later in a free flre-b., while 
only a few days later Charles, who invented the valve, 
netting, and other accessories, ascended in a b. inflated 
with hydrogen. The first person in Britain to rise in 
a b. was Tytler, who ascended at Comely Gardens, 
Bdinburgh, in 1784, in a fire-b. constructed oy himself, 
some days before the first ascent by the well-known 
Lunabdi, at London. In 1 786 the Eng. Channel was first 
crossed in a b. by Blakohabo and Jevvebibs, and in 
1830 another famous b. voyage was made by Holland, 
Mason, and Qbbbn, from London to Weilburg, in 
Nassau, about 600 miles, in IS hours. In 1912 Bjbn> 
Ai&iii made a voyage in a b. from Stuttgart, Germany, 
to near Moscow, Russia, a distance of nearly 1362 
miles. 

As early as 1784 the b. was employed for making 
scientific observations, and between 1862 and 1866 
numerous ascents were made by Glaishbb for the 
purpose of making barometrical and thermo metrical 
observations, collecting air at diilerent altitudes for 
analysis, etc., on behalf of the Brit. Association, 
ascending on one occasion to a heieht of 37,000 feet. 
B’s and kites are much used for meteorological 
experiments (see Mbtkorolooy), either carrying 
passengers to make observations or merely with 
instruments attached. 

B’s have also been employed for making recon- 
naissances in war, being used in the Fr. revolutionary 
wars at the beginning of the ZIX. cent., in the Ital. 
campaign (1859), in the Amer. Civil War (18G1), and 
in practically all modem wars and army manoeuvres, 
while in the Franco- Prussian War (1870-71) com- 
munication was kept up between besieged Paris and 
the provinces by means of b’s. 

Dirigible Balloons. — The problem of controlling 
the direction of b’s was the cause of experiments from 
the very beginning of ballooning, the bro’s Robert, 
who were among the first balloonists, employing oars 
worked by hand for this purpose, with Uttle if any 
success. In 1862 Giffard attached a steam-engine 
to a b.-oar, and was able to deviate slightly from 
the direction of the wind ; the bro’s Tissandihb (1884) 
employed an electric motor with a spindle-shaped b., 
and were successful to some extent in their objec^ 
and the French War Department subsequently experi- 
mented on the lines th^ had taken. 

In 1900 Count von Zeppelin finished the construc- 
tion of a spindle-shaped rigid air-ship, consisting of 
numerous gas-bags enclosed in an aluminium frame- 
work with powerful motors attached, which, on 
oxperiment, travelled at the rate of 18 miles per 
hour, and since that time he has built a number of 
air-ships on the same design, with improved details, 
one of which has attained a speed of 37 miles per 
hour, but his air-ships have been very unfortunate 
II 


in regard to accidents. In 1901 Santos Domovt won 
the DeiiUch prize for encircling the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris with a cigar-shi^d balloon, his motive- power 
being a small petrol engine, and since then, in 
Germany, France, and Britain more particularly, 
but also in Italy, Belgium, and other countries, quite 
a large number of air-ships of the cigar-shaped baUoon 
and petrol-engine type have been constructed, many 
of them under the auspices of the different armies 
and navies, in several of which aeronautical corps 
have been established. 

Considerable journeys have been made by dirigible 
b’s, especially by the rigid air-ships of von Zeppelin, 
one of which in 1909 accomplished a voyage of 870 
miles in 37 hours, while attempts, which have proved 
vain, have been made to roach the North Pole from 
Spitzber^n (see AndkIb) and to cross the Atlantic. 
See also Flight. 

BALLOT (Ital. bcUlotta, a small ball) signifies a 
device for secret voting, the name originating in Qk. 

raotice of voting by ball, the white or unpieroed ball 

ropped into voters’ box showing approoation, the 
black ball denotij^ disapproval — what we still call 
* black-balling.’ 3me Romans adopted a similar 
system, II. cent, b.o., but voted on pieces of wood. 
The idea has been adopted for elections by modem 
democracies; used in New England States from 1775; 
agitation for its use commenced in England with 
general amtation for Parliamentary reform at begin- 
ning of aIX. cent. ; definitely adopted as part of 
Liberal pr^ramme, 1831. Prance (1852), Italy (1861), 
and Brit. Colonies (Australia, 1866) set the example ; 
English Ballot Act, 1872, drawn up by W. E. Forster 
on Australian model, enforces voting by ballot of 
parliamentary and municipal elections. Names of 
candidates are printed in alphabetical order on a 
white, stamped paper; voter puts an X against name 
he approves, folas paper, and oands it to official, who 
drops it into locked, sealed box. 

The Second B. is employed — or advocated — where 
the candidate at top of poll in a three or more cornered 
election has not been returned by more than half 
the total votes ; in the second election the two top 
candidates. of first b. alone present themselves. 

BALLOU, HOBBA (1771-1852), Amer. preacher; 
8 . of a Baptist minister ; convert to Universallsro 
(1789); founded The Univeraaliei Magazine (1819), 
The Univeraaliat Exjfoaitor, The Universaliet Quarterly 
Review^ ©to. 

BALLSTON SPA (43* 2' N., 73* 65' W.), summer 
resort, Saratoga County, New York, U.S.A ; mineral 
springs* Pop. (1910) 4138. 

BALLY CASTLE (65®12' N., 6* 16' W.), market town. 
County Antrim, Ireland ; summer resort. 

BALLYMENA (64* 62' N,, 6® 17' W.), town, County 
Antrim, Ireland brown linen. Pop. 11,000. 

BALLYMONEY(55* 3'N., 6® 31' W.), market town, 
CSounty Antrim, Ireland ; breweries, tanneries. 

BALLYMOTE (64® 6' N., 8* 31' W.), market town. 
County Sligo, Ireland ; carriage- building works. 

BALLYSHANNON (54® 29' N., 8® 12' W.), sea- 
port town. County Donegal, Ireland ; salmon fisheries. 

BALM {Mtliaaa officinalis), fra^ant Labiate herb, 
growing in S. Europe, also S. England. See Balsam. 

BALMACEDA, JOSE MANUEL (1838-91), Pres, 
of Chile Republic. 

BALMAIN (34® S-, 161® E.), town, Cumberland, 
New South Wales, Australia ; sawmills ; iron foundries, 
Pop. 31,000. 

BALMAT, JACQUES (1762-1834), Alpine ^de; 
first to reach highest summit of Mont Blanc (178B). 

BALME, COL DE, famous pass of Rhdne Valley 
between Chamonix and Martigny ; height over 7000 ft. ; 
magnificent views. 

BALMEHXNO (66® 25' N., 3® 2' W.), village, Fife, 
Scotland, from which the Elphinstones took their 
title. Jambs ELPHiNSTONa (c. 1563-1012), 1st 
B., &ot. politician, was sentenced to death as traitor, 
1609, for mendly correspondence with Pope, but spared. 
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M James I. might have been inculpated. Last baron 
was beheaded, 1764, for part in the *46. 

BALMORAL GA8TLE, royal residence, Deeside, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; estate was purohaaod by 
Queen Victoria in 1861, and present castle was erected 
from designs of Prince Consort, 1865. 

BALNAVES, HENRY (1612-79), Soot, reformer ; 
an active member of James V.’s privy council ; favoxired 
an alliance with England ; taken by the iVench at 
surrender of St. Andrews Castle (1647), and was for 
several years kept a prisoner at Rouen ; one of 
Bothweirs judges in Darnley murder case. 

BALNEOTHERAPEUTICS, see Baths. 

BALQUHIDDER (66° 20' N., 4° 20' W.). village 
and parish, Perthshire, Scotland ; Rob Roy’s burial 
place. 

BALRAMPUR (27° 26' N., 82° 16' E.), town. United 
Provinces, India ; cotton. Pop. 16,800. 

BALSAM, substance which is a mixture of an oleo- 
resin with benzoic acid or cinnamic acid, or with both ; 
those used in med. are : b. of Peru, b. of Tolu, prepared 
storax (St^ax preparaius) and benzoin — the two 
former used chiefly in perfumery, and the two latter in 
ointments for some akin diseases, and together in a 
tincture as an expectorant ; balm of OUead (much 
prized in the East) and Canada b. (usea in microscopic 
preparations) contain neither benzoic nor cinnamic 
acid, and should not therefore be included among b’s. 

BALTA (48° 3' N., 29° 33' E.), town, Podolia, Russia. 
Pop. 23,393. 

BALTGHIK, Baltjik (43° 26' N., 28° 13' E.), port, 
Bulgaria. Pop. 6000. 

BALTHAZAR, see Belshazzar. 

BALTIC, OSTSKB (67° N., 19° E.), inland eea, 
N. Europe, surrounded by Sweden, Russia, Germany, 
and Denmark, connected with North Sea by Sound, 
Great Bolt, Little Belt, Cattogat, Skager Rack, Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal ; in N. is Gulf of Bothnia, in E. Gulf 
of Finland; principal islands are; Aland Islands, 
belonging to Russia ; the Dan. islands of Zealand, 
Fiinen, Laaland, and Bornholm ; Gottland and Gland, 
belonging to Sweden ; length, c. 960 miles ; greatest 
width, c. 360; area, c, 170,000 miles; length of coast 
line, 6000 miles; average depth, 20 fathoms, deeper in 
N. end ; little tide, except at entrance ; navigation 
dangerous ; great part frozen in winter. B. Sea at 
Kiel and North Sea at mouth of Elbe were connected 
by Canal, 1895. 

BALTIMORE (39° 17' N., 76° 37' W.), town, Mary- 
land, U.S.A., on left bank of Patapsco, an inlet of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Founded in 1729, B. became city in 
1796 ; as shipping trade developed, merchant ships 
called * Baltimore clipj>ers ’ became known throughout 
world; repulsed British in 1814, when they attacked 
city ; suffered from fire, 1904. Built on undulating 
ground, B. has fine public buildings, including white 
marble court-house and city hall ; R.C. cathedral, 
library, etc. ; swit of Johns Hopkins Univ., law and 
medical faculties of Maryland Umv., college for negroes, 
medical coll., etc. ; Johns Hopkins Hospital ranks with 
finest in Europe ; many other hospitals and asylums ; 
finest park is Druid Hill Park. B. is only port of 
great importance in Maryland; railway, commercial, 
and manufacturing centre ; fine spacious harbour, and 
enormous elevators for coal and grain ; exports cereals, 
flour, cottoi^ tobacco, copper, meat, tallow, lumber, 
sheep, etc.; industries include fruit-, vegetable-, beef-, 
and oyster-canning, shipbuilding, manufacture of bricks, 
clothing, fertilisers, furniture, cotton duck, iron, steel. 
Pop. (1910) 668,486. 

BALTIMORE, GEORGE GALVERT, 1ST 
BARON (d. 1632), Eng. statesman; b. Kipling 
(Yorks) ; ed. Trinity Coll., Oxford ; frequently employed 
in State affairs by James J. ; knighted, 1617 ; Sec, of 
State, 1610; cr. Baron B., 1625; was the founder of 
the Avalon colony in Newfoundland, 1621. His s. 
CeoilioM, 2nd Baron B., was the founder of Miurland. 

BALTI8TAN, Littlb Tibet (36° 24' N., 76° 26' E.), 
district, Kashmir, India ; crossed by l^rakorum 


Mountains, which culminate in Mt. Godwin Austin, 
over 28,000 ft. high ; drained by Indus. 

BALUCHISTAN, Bbloohistan, country, S.W. 
Asia, between Afghanistan and Arabian Sea ; area, 
c. 134,000 aq. miles. Coast-lino extends about 600 
miles, but there are no good harbours. Considerable 
portion is under Brit, control, called British B., 
in N.W. ; whole is within Brit, sphere of influence. 
Surface generally consists of dry tablelands, but there 
are low-lying plains in E. Principal mountains are 
Suliman system in N., Kirthar range in E., Pab Hills in 
S., Sarawan and Jalawan ridges in Kalat plateau in 
S.W. ; chief rivers, Nari, Bolan, Badra, in E. ; chief 
town, Kalat. Climate has extremes of cold and 
heat ; rainfall slight. 

Early history of B. is veiled in obscurity ; ruled by 
Hindu rajas till XVII. cent., when last raja applied 
for aid to Kambar, chief of mountain tribe, who 
eventually deposed him and established Muhammadan 
religion. In following cent. Nadir Shah established 
Persian influence in country, and appointed as ruler 
Nasir Khan in 1739. In 1839 Kalat was attacked 
and captured by British, who, however, evacuated it 
in 1841, having concluded treaty of friendship. Other 
treaties were concluded on two subsequent occasions, 
and British B. was established in 1887. 

Fruits, cereals, and potatoes are grown ; camels, 
horses, oxen, and cows kept. Minerals include coal, 
iron, lead, asbestos, chromite, salt, but are little 
worked. There are few manufactures ; needlework, felte, 
pottery, etc., made; exports dates, dried fish, etc, 

British B. and the political agencies of Quetta- 
Pishin, Zhob, Loralai, Bolan Pass, Sibi, and Chagai 
are directly governed by chief commissioner, who also, 
as gov. -gen. *8 agent, supervises administration of 
remainder of country, comprising native States of 
Kalat and Las Bela, and tribal areas. 

Inhabitants are chiefly of Pathan, Brahij^ and 
Baluch races ; Pathans found in directly administered 
districts, Brahins in middle, Baluohs in S. ; there are 
also Lasis, Saiads, Chuttas, and other races, including 
Persians. Islam is prineij^ religion, but there are 
some Hindus and a few (jhristians and Sikhs. Pop. 
(1911) 829,712. Map, see Persia. 

Floyer, Unexplored Baluchistan (London, 1882) ; 
Holdich, Indian Borderland (London, 1901); Hughes, 
The Country of Baluchistan (London, 1877). 

BALUE, JEAN LA (1421-91), Fr. cardinal; 
almoner to Louis XI., who obtained oardinalate for 
him (1468) ; as crafty and treacherous as his master, 
after whose humiliation by Charles tlio Bold he entered 
into an intrigue with the Burgundian; wfuj discovered, 
and suffered eleven years* im ’ 

After release, ho lived in liigb favour at Romo. 

BALUZE, ETIENNE (1630-1718), Fr. scholar; 
pub. Capitular ia Regum Francorum (1674) ; Nova Col- 
lectio Conediorum (1677) ; Letters of Pope Innocent ///. 
(1682) ; Vitas Paparum Avenionensium^ 1306-^94 (1693). 

BALZAC, HONORE DE (1799-1860), Fr. novelist; 
b. Tours ; ed. Colldge de Venddme and Sorbonne ; 
intended by his f. for the law, Honor6 had other in- 
tentions, and went to Paris (1819) to seek his fortune 
as an author. Here for ten years he struggled, achiev- 
ing no success. It was not until he was thirty that he 
made a reputation with his Les Derniers Chouane, fol* 
lowed by La Peau de Chagrin, and other novels. Then 
he conceived the idea of presenting, under the gemeral 
title of the ConUdie Humaine, a large series of novels 
which should give a complete panorama of modem life, 
including men and women of every rank and occupation. 
With this purpose in view, B. produced in rapid suc- 
cession La Recherche de I'Absotu, Le P4re OoruA; Les 
Illusions Perdues, etc. He wrote some eighty novels in 
twenty years, working sometimes eighteen hours daily, 
yet he was involved in debt to the end of bis days. 
Criticism has raged round B.'s writings, and, despite 1^ 
unique position, he is far from receiving unndxed eulogy 
from importont critics. Many of his books are devoted 
to the emotions of trivial people, and the exeitemeiile 
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and Ideah of the drawing-room, and the wit which 
makes such things acceptable is lacking ; though that 
B« had a genuine, if not subtle, sense of humour is 
shown by the drokUiques. He is at his lightest 

and ham)ie8t in sketching tragedies of oommon people 
like I/i Pire Ooriot ; he sought force rather than felicity 
of wording. 

Lawton, Life (1910) ; Saintsbury has written critical 
prefaces to his Eng. edit. (1895-98); monograph by 
Brunetiire (1906) ; Helm, Aspects of B, 

BALZAC, JEAN LOIHS GUEZ DE (1694-1654), 
Fr. author ; b. Angouldme ; elegant writer, much 
patronised W Cardinal Ric^lieu ; exorcised much 
influence on Fr. language ; chiefly known for his LettreSf 
and LeUres InHites, 

BAM (29* 10' N., 68* 18'E.), town, Kerman, Persia; 
famous citadel. 

BAMAKO (12* 10' N., 8® W.), capital, Upper 
Senegal- Niger, Fr. W. Africa. Pop. 65(K). 

BAMBARRA (12® N.. 7® 12' W.), district. Fr. W. 
Africa ; inhabited by mixed race of same name ; chief 
towns, Bamako ((7.V.), Sego. Pop. c. 2,000,000. 

BAMBERG (49® 64' N., 10® 58' E.), manufacturing 
town, Bavaria; former independent bishopric, secu- 
larised, 1801; annexed by Bavaria, 1803; magniticent 
Romanesque cathedral (1004), containing tomb of 
founder, Henry II. ; important trade, cotton, silk, 
tobacco. Pop. 45,460. 

BAMBERGER, LUDWIG (1823-99), Oer. poli- 
tician and economist ; prominent authority on finance 
and economics ; promoted the gold currency, developed 
the Oer. Imperil Bank, and was a strong opponent 
of bimetallism. 

BAMBINO, name for representations of the infant 
Christ in swaddling olothoa ; especially figure pre- 
served in Rome, believed to work miracles. 

BAMBOO {Bambustat)^ tribe of grasses, often tree- 
like (120 ft. high), growing in tropics, but spread- 
ing to subtropical and temperate zones ; cultivation 
possible even to snow-line of Himalayas and Andes. 
The 23 genera are put to multifarious uses ; succulent 
shoots and fruits for food ; stems for buildings, masts, 
cooking vessels, writing-reeds, weapons ; strips of 
outer cuticle are excellent material for basket-making 
and other wicker-work ; in China, internal portions 
pulped for paper-manufacture. 

BAMBUK (13® N., 11® W.), mountainous district, 
Fr. W. Africa ; produces gold, iron, timber, fruit, 
cereals ; live stock raised. Pop. e. 800,000. 

BAMBURGH, Bambobouqu (55® 37' N., 1® 43' 
W.), village, Berwick-upon-Tweed, Northumberland, 
England ; castle founded by Ida, about 547, stands 
on rock projecting into North Sea ; fortress in medieval 
wars; monument to Grace Darling (g.v.) ; sea-ooal, 
lead mines. 

BAMBUTE, African nomad race of pygmies found 
on western borders of Uganda Protectorate ; they 
wear absolutely no clothes, do not decorate their per- 
sons; are fond of music; shoot game with poisoned 
arrows ; average height about 4 ft. 6 in. 

BAMFORD, SAMUEL (1788-1872), Eng. labour 
^litioian; a weaver by trade ; wrote Passa'jes in the 
Life of a Radical (1840-44) and poems in the Lanca- 
shire dialect. 

BAMIAN (34® 49' N.. 67® 28' E.), moimtainons 
valley (8500 ft.), Afghanistan ; ruins of ancient city ; 
seat of Buddhist worship, enormous idols (one 173 ft. 
in height) carved in rocks, which form N. side of valley ; 
oaves, wUd and deep passes. 

BAMPTON.— (1) (50® 59' N., 3® 29' W.) town, 
Devonshire, England. Pop. (1911) 1672. (2) (64® 34' 
N., 2® 46' W.) town, Westmoreland, England. 

BAMPTON-IN-THE-BUSH (61® 44' N., 1® 33' 
W.), town, Oxford, England Pop. (1911) 4666. 

BAMPTON, JOHN (1690-1761), Eng. theologian ; 
founder of B. Lectures for defence of Ciuistianity, 

)BABflPUR (27® 12' N., 60® 18' B.), town, Persia. 

BAISRA (21® 30' N., 84® 23' E.). native state, Ben^ 
India ; ; area, 1088 sq. miles. Pop. 123»0(^. 


BAN, Persian title, meaning * lord or master,* brought 
into Europe by the Avars ; later it meant 
proolain^* ^ to announce * ; in Fr. it is the name of 
the section of the population first liable fur military 
service, while anxire-han moans the reserve ; by 
Shakespeare, Milton, and other Eng. writers it is 
used in the sense of * to forbid * ; it retains its earlier 
meaning of * to proclaim * in ‘ banns of marriage.* 

BANANA (Musa), tropical, perennial herbaceous 
plant ; about 40 sjieoies, cultivated for food ; M. 
cornxculata produces a single fruit requiring cooking ; 
leaves are used for packing, plaiting mats, etc. Marma 
hemp is prepared from M. textUis ; b. is native of 
tropics of Old World, but is now distributed throughout 
the hot regions of Aroerioa ; large quantities exported 
from West Indies and Canaries ; b. closely allied to the 
plantain (^I'.v.) ; latter more farinaceous than b., and 
is generally cooked. 

BANANA.— (1) (8® 8' N.. 13® C' W.) volcanic island, 
Sierra Leone, Africa. (2) (6® S., 12® 17' E.) w^uport, 
Belgian Congo, Africa ; exports rubber, pabn oil, 
ivory. 

BANAT, Bansaq (45® 35' N., 21® 30' E.), district, 
S.E. Hungary, comprising counties Torontal, Temes, 
and Krasao Szorony ; fertile; wheat, vineyards, minerals, 
silk. 

BANBRIDGE (64® 22' N., 6® 17' W.), market town. 
County Down, Ireland ; linen. Pop. 5000. 

BANBURY (62® 4' N., I® 19' W.h market town, 
Oxfordsliire, England ; incorporated by Queen l^ry 
(1553); ancient cross, noted in nursery rhyme, 
destroyed by Puritans, 1610 ; famous cakes ; rope, 
leather. Pop. (1911) 13,463. 

BANC, med. Lat. expression, in banco, applied to 
justices sitting on bench (oancua)^ gave rise to expression 
Mn b.’ for sittings of courts. 

BANCA, see Banka. 

BANCROFT, GEORGE (1800-91), Amer. 
historian; b. Worcester (Mass.); ed. at Harvard and 
several Ger. univ’s ; for a time Sec. of the Navy, 
and Sec. of War, and minister to Great Britain (184n- 
49) ; associated with Goethe, Humboldt, Mjicaulay, 
and Hallam. He was the author of a monumental 
History of the United States, which began to appear 
in 1834. 

BANCROFT, HUBERT HOWE (1832- ), Amer. 
historian ; originally a San Francisco bookseller ; 
pub. Native Race^ of the Pacific States (1874-76) ; 
History of the Pacific Slates of North America (1882-90). 

BANCROFT, RICHARD (1644-1610), Eng. theo- 
logian ; bp. of London, 1597, abp. of Canterbury, 
1^4; staunch anti-Puritan controversialist, particu- 
larly at Hampton Court Conference, 1604. 

BANCROFT, SIR SQUIRE (1841- ), Eng. 

actor and theatre manager ; first appearance, 1861 ; 
m. Miss Effie Wilton, with whom he was afterwards 
associated in management of the Prince of Wales 
theatre. He retired, 1886, and was knighted, 1897. 

BAND. — A brass b. uses only brass wind instruments, 
like trumpet, a string b., string instruments, such as 
violin ; a regimental or military b. has various brass 
and wooden wind instruments, drum, and triangle, 
and is prominent feature of regiment. An annual 
brass b. contest is held at Crystal Palace. 

BAND FISHES (Gepolidce), 10 species of orimson, 
small-scaled, ‘ bony * fishes, inferior as food ; the red b, 
f. (Cepda rubricens) is a rare Brit. fish. The rest are 
widely scatt-erod. 

BANDA (25® 26' N., 80® 25' E.), capital and dis- 
trict, Allahabad, India; area, 3061 sq. rniles; barren; 
trade in cotton ; produces millet, rice. Pop. 631,068. 

BANDA ISLANDS (40® 30' S,, 130® E.), group 
of Molucca islands, Dutch East Indies; chief town, 
Nassau, in Banda Neira ; frequent earthquakes, 
volcanoes ; nutmegs, sago. 9000. 

BANDA ORIENTAL, old name for Uruguay (<7.t;.). 

BANDANA, Ind. name for a silk handkorenief, 
dyed in a particular way, and usually heariiu^ a 
pattern of lozenges, or spots ; now generally applied 
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to 0 olaffl of cotton handkerolilcfa manufactured in cottons, carpets. Pop. (1911) 180,485. District of 
Lancashire. B. has area, 3092 sq. miles. Pop. 879,263. 

BANDEL, ERNST VON (1800-76), Ger. sculptor BANOANAPALLE (15* 16' N., 78* 16' E.), natir# 
erected gigantic statue of Arminius at Detmold. state, Kamul district, Madras, India ; capital, B. ; 

BANDELIER, ADOLPH FRANCIS ALPHONSE area, 256 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 39,300. 

(1840- ), Swiss* Amer. ai'chseologist ; emigrated to BAN GASH, Pathan tribe, living near Kohat; 

U.S.A. as a youth, and made a special study of Inca noted for fine physique and military ardour, 
civilisation. BANGKOK (13* 45' N., 100® 28' E.), capital, Siam. 

BANDELLO, IttATTEO( 1480-1 662), Ital. novelist on delta of river Menam. The city has been greatly 
wrote a collection of Novelle (1664-73) in the improved in cleanliness and health by the persistent 
manner of Boccaccio’s D^carntroUt which serveil as c cleai-ing away of the small wooden houses. There 
quarry for the Eng. Elizabethan dramatists. Shake< are electric trams. The Royal palace, the Govern- ^ 
speare derived several of his plots from B. ment offices, and the dnest temples are within the 

BANDER ABBA81, Bbndsa Abbas (27* 13' N. walled town. Chinese control most of the trade. 


66* 23' E.), seaport town, Persian Gulf, Kerman 
province, Persia ; formerly called Gombbttn ; renamed 
after Shah Abbas I., who with aid of English drove 
Portugese out of Ormuz, 1622, and transferred portion 
of trade to B. A. ; extensive trade with India and 
Europe ; cotton, raisins, indigo. Pop. e. 6000. 

BANDER LINGAH (26® 36' N.. 64® 40' B.), seaport 
town, Persian Gulf, Persia ; pearl fisheries. 

BANDICOOT, small marsupials of genus Peramele^, 
native of Australia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and some 
adjacent islands. 

BANDICOOT-RAT (Nesocia bandicota), Asiatic, 
especially Ind. and Cingalese rodent, an aberrant 
form of b. with long hind feet. 

BANDIERA, ATTILIO and EMILIO (d. 1844), 
Ital. patriots ; sons of an Austrian admiral ; were 
associated with Giuseppe Mazzini and others in the 
cause of Ital. liberation. They were betrayed by 
one of their party, and executed. 

BANDINELLI, BARTOLOMMEO, Baocio (1493- 
1660), Ital. sculptor; vainly vied with Michael Angelo: 
some of his best work is to be found in the Cathedral 
of Florence. 

BANDIT, see under Thbvt. 

BANDOLINE, preparation from Irish moss, 
quince seeds, or gum tragacanth used for hair. 

BANDON, Bandokbridob (61* 44' N., 8* 48' W.), 
market town, County Cork, Ireland ; distilleries. 

BANDS, two linen strips at front of neck, worn 
by R.O. priests, Lutheran, Presbyterian, and other 
* lUformea ' ministers, and as legal and academic badge. 
BANDY, name ^en to hookey when played on ice. 
BANEBERRY, Hxbb Chbistophib {Actesa spicata), 
poisonoue ranunoulaoeous herb of N. temperate zone. 

BANER, JOHAN (1696-1641), Swed. General; 
principal military leader under Gustavus Adolphus; 
invaded Bohemia, and won a complete victory over 
the Saxons at Chemnitf, 

BANFF. — (I ) (57® 40' N., 2® 32' W.) royal and parlia- 
mentary burgh, seaport, and county town, mouth of 
Deveron, Banffshire, Scotland; of great antiquity; 
fishing, agriculture; woollens. Pop. (1911) 3821. (2) 

(61® 15' N., 116® 38' W.) town, Alberta, Canada; 
thermal sulphurous springs. 

BANFFSHIRE (67® 28' N.. 3® 4' W.), county, 
N.E. Scotland ; between Elgin, Inverness, and 
Aberdeen ; area, e. 631 sq. miles ; agriculture 
important ; oats, barley, wheat grown, cattle raised ; 
industries include distilling, fisheries ; granite, slate, 
etc., quarried; surface hilly in S., low-lying in N. ; 
well wooded ; drained by Sp^, Deveron, Avon, 
Idvet ; chief mountains, Ben Maedhui, Cairngorm ; 
capital, Banff. Pop. (1911) 61,402. 

BANFFY, DES1DERIU8 (1843- ). Hungarian 

premier (1895-99) ; forced to resign through violence 
of opposition ; leader of New Party, 1905. 

BANG, HERMANN JOACHIM ( 1868- ), Dan. 

novelist; pub. Faedra (1883), Tine (1889), and other 
novels, also poems and miscellaneous works. 

BAN GALA, town and administrative district, 
Belgian Congo, Africa. 

BANGALORE (12* 67' N., 77* 36' E.), chief 
town, native state of Mysore, Inffia ; military station ; 
salubrions, over 3000 ft. above sea ; fertile, permanent 
water supply; fort captured by Lord Cornwallis, 1791 ; 


The most important export is rice, amounting to 
nearly £7,000,000 in 1910-11 ; teak, £683,000. Pop. 
628,700, about 1000 of them being European. 

BANGOR. — (1) (64* 39' N., 6* 40' W.) small sea^rt 
and watering-place, County Down, Ireland. Pop. 6000. 

(2) (63* 13'^, 4* 7' W.) seaport, city, and market 
town, Carnarvonshire, Wales ; holid^ resort, Univ. 
Coll, of N. Wales and Normal IVaining Coll. ; Cathedral 
(founded, c. 626); slate quarries. Pop. (1911) 11,237. 

(3) (44* 47' N., 68® 46' W.) city and seaport, seat 
of Penobscot County, Maine, U.8.A. ; on W. bank 
Penobscot, at head of navigation ; seat of Congrega- 
tional theological seminary ; extensive manufactures, 
boots and shoes, machinery. Pop. (1910) 24,803. 

BANGORZAN CONTROVERSY, see HoadLY, 
Bbnjamin. 

BANGWEULU, Banowbolo (12* S., 30* E.), lake, 
Brit. Central Africa ; discovered by Livingstone, 
1868 ; area variable ; in dry season, 1670 miles ; 
forms headwaters of Congo. 

BANIAN (Sanscrit vanij, merchant), member of 
Hindu trading casta ; to be found in all large towns 
of Asia and many commercial centres of Africa. 

BANIM, JOHN (1798-1842), Irish novelist; wrote 
Tales of the 0*Hara Family (1826), 2nd series (1826) ; 
assistea by his bro. Michael (179^1874). 

BANISHMENT, legal penalty which consists in 
segregation of the offender from the community. It 
was nequently inflicted in Greece and Rome, in pre- 
ference to the death sentence, and it was probably 
as a classical punishment that Sir 'Thomas More aa- 
Tocated its use in his Utopia, In England b. was not 
recognised as a punishment until 1597, when it was 
adopted as expe^ent for ridding the country of the 
iturdy rogues who had baffled economists throughout 
.he century ; but death might be escaped by taking 
sanctuary, renouncing allegiance, and abjuring the 
land. Imt the old Borders between England and 
Scotland continued to bo lawless is shown by statute of 
1667, permitting Transportation of criminals of those 
regions ; imprisonment for life was often commuted 
^.o transportation until this was abolished by Acts of 
863 and 1857. By an unrepealed statute b. is still 
penalty in Scotland for celebrating clandestine mar- 
riages. 

B. (or Exile) as punishment for political offences was 
practised by Gks. as ostracism (q.y.), and by Romans 
s proscription. By clause of Magna Carta b. might 
lot be inflicted on Eng. freeman except after lavriul 
trial : Richard II.’s illegal b. of Bolingbroke was im- 
mediate cause of his own deposition. Under the 
Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829, howeyer, un- 
registered Roman Catholics may be banished. B. U 
itill inflicted for political offences in Russia, etc. 

BANJALUKA (44® 47' N., 17* 11' E.), town, Bos- 
,ia; tobacco. Pop. 14,812. 

BANJERMASIN (3® 26' 8., 114® 37' E.), town, 
apital of Dutch Borneo, East Indies ; spices, gold, 
lultanate of B. ended 1867. Pop. 60,000. 

BANJO, musical instrument, ponular in U.S.A., 
lonsisting of a long wooden nook, bearing a metal 
>r wooden hoop for body, over which is stretched a 
ffieet of vellum, and having from five to nine stridgs. 
Apparently of African origin, for similar instruments, 
wito grass strings, are still used on the Guinea coast. 
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Introdtioed into U.S.A. probably in XVII. cent., and 
about 1846 into England oy Amor, negro minstrels. 

BANKA, Bamcu (2^ 30' S., 106^ E.), island, Dutch 
East Indies ; lang^th, 157 miles ; narrow, hilly ; chief 
town, Muntok ; tin, bananas ; area, 4460 sq. miles. 
Pop. 116,189. 

BANKET, term for auriferous conglomerate in 
S. African goldfields. See Gold. 

BANKIPUR (20® 33' N., 88® 25' E.), ancient village, 
on Hugh, Bengal, India. 

BANKRUPTCY.— The law of b. in Britain affords 
relief to insolvent debtors, who, by surrendering their 
property for the benefit of their creditors, are r^ieved 
from liability in regard to their debts. One creditor 
is prevented from obtaining undue advantage over his 
fellow-creditors, either by making a secret arrangement 
with the debtor, or by lus own fraud. The debtor is 
preTented from taking improper advantage of his 
creditors, and is punished if ho is guilty of fraud. 
The administration of the bankrupt’s estate, until a 
tmstee is app., is carried out under the supervision of 
an Official Rtetiver app. by the Board of Trade. 
There is a difference between a person who is insolvent 
and a bankrupt. An insolvent trader is one who, if 
pressed for payment, would not be able to meet all 
^ liabilities ; but by means of loans, or part payment 
of debts, he may contrive to avoid b. altogether. 

Proceedings in b. are commenced by a creditor or 
creditors with aggregate claims of £50, on proof of their 
claim and the commission by debtor of an *aot' o! b. : 

1, failure to satisfy creditor on a bankruptcy notice; 

2, the making of an assignment for the creditors gener- 
ally; 3, his absconding or keeping house; 4. giving 
notice of suspending payments ; 5, lilliig a declaration 
of inability to pay; 6, if his goods are seized. (In 
U.6.A., 2, 3, and 5 are acts of b., and giving any credi- 
tor a preference is also an act. Intent is needed in 
Brit, law to make last-named an act. In U.S.A. a 
petitioning creditor must bo owing $500 out of $1000 
or over.) The Court, on being satisfied as to the matters 
aUe^d in the petition, issues a * reoeiving order.* The 
offimal receiver thereby becomes the receiver or pro- 
tector of the property until a trustee is app. by the 
creditors. Within seven days of the receiving order 
being made, the debtor must furnish to the official 
receiver his statement of affairs, after which he will 
be required to attend for pubbo examination on oath. 
The official receiver makes a report on the debtor's 
statement of his affairs, and to a great extent the 
debtor's discharge depends on the nature of this zeport. 
Within fourteen days after the reoeiving order, a 
mneral meeting of the creditors is held, and this meeting 
decides whether the debtor shall be adjudged bankrupt, 
or whether a composition or an arrangement shall 
aooepted from him. If the debtor is adjudged bank- 
rupt, the creditors then appoint a trustee to wind up 
the bankrupt's estate, or, tailing them, the Board of 
Trade appomts a trustee, and it is his duty to realise 
the property and to divide the proceeds amount the 
creditors. At any time after he has been adjudged 
bankrupt, but not until his public examination has 
been concluded, the bankrupt mav apply for his dis- 
charge. The Court may grant, refuse, or suspend the 
disomirge, or may grant it conditionally. The Court 
will, as a rule, grant the discharge, provided that 
a good dividend has been paid, that the bankrupt 
shows that his accounts have been properly kept, that 
he has not been recklessly extravagant, or indulged 
in rash or hazardous speculation, or been guilty of 
misdemeanour in his business. The Court, however, 
must suspend the discharge for two years at least in 
such oiroumstancos as the following : when a dividond 
of lOa. in the £ has not been paid ; when the bank- 
mpt has not kept proper books for throe vears pro- 
ceaing his b. ; when ne has contracted debts with 
no reasonable prospect of being able to pay them ; 
or when he has been previously adjudged bankrupt. 
In U.6. A disoharm may be refused if bankrupt gained 
credit by false wntten statement, within four months 


of filing petition removed or destroyed property to 
delay or defraud creditors, or refused to obey order or 
answer question of Court. 

If an undischarged bankrupt obtains credit of £20 
or upwards, without disclosing that he is undischarged, 
he is liable to two years' imprisonment ; all property 
accruing to him until he receives his discharge will 

f o to his creditors ; and he cannot sit or vote in either 
louse of Parliament, or act as a J.P., or fill the 
office of county or borough councillor, or sit on various 
other local boards. 

Where the estate of the debtor is not likely to 
exceed £300, the court may order it to be summarily 
administered with the object of saving time and 
expense. In London, b. business is administered 
by the High Court ; in the provinces by the local 
County Courts. 

Williams, Law and Praciict of Bankruptcy (7th ed., 
1898); Robson, On tlu Law of Bankrwptcy (6th ed., 
1887) ; Qoudy's Law of Bankruptcy in Scotland 
(1895). 

BANKS, a crude system of banking appears to 
have existed amongst the ancients several oent% before 
Christ, while among the later Greeks and Romans 
the regulation of b^s was established upon a fairly 
well-defined basis. These early b's reo«ved money, 
sometimes, but not always, at interest, and repaid 
it at their customer's written order, or at a stipulated 
time, charging a commission like all modern b's. But 
banking, as it is now understood, first came into 
existence in 1157, when the B. oj Kentos was established. 
Other early banking establishmente were the B. oJ 
Barcelona (1401), the B. of Genoa (1407), the B. of 
Anuitrdam (1609), the B. of Hamburg (1619), and 
the B. of Stockholm (1668), said to have been the 
first European b. to issue h.-notte. The Amsterdam 
b., during the cent, following its foundation, became 
the world's central depository. 

'The foundation of the B. of England (1694) wai due 
to a Scotsman, William Paterson, notorious also as pro- 
moter of the Darien Scheme. For a long period the 
London goldsmiths had obanged foreign money and 
lent at interest. James I., Charles I., and Charles 11. 
borrowed from the goldsmiths, and the account of James 
the First's relations with George Heriot, in Scott's 
Fortunes of Nigel, is familiar. The B. of Scotland was 
established, 1695 ; the British Linen Co, was launched 
as a trading concern in Scotland, 1746, but after 1762 
confined itself to banking, and still flourishes ; and the 
B. of Ireland was established, 1783. Ohequu were first 
issued in England in 1781. 

The U.S. National Banking l^stem arose out of the 
large credit issues of the Civil War. National b's are 
controlled by Treasury. Cities of over 6900 inhabit- 
ants may have no National b. with less than $100,000 
capital, and this varies to $25,000 in cities of less than 
30U0 ; half capital must be paid in before business can 
commence, and 25 % must he transferred in Govern- 
ment bonds to Treasury, which authorises issue of 
notes to full par (not exceeding market) value of bonds. 
County banks must maintain reserve of 15 % of out- 
standing notes and deposits, three-fifths of which can 
be rede posited in seventeen large (reserve) city banks. 
Reserve b's must keep 25 % reserve, but half can bo in 
National b's in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Bank-Note, promissory note, issued by a bank, 
and payable on demand ; in England the lowest 
note IS of £5 value; in Scotland and Ireland notes of 
£1 are issued. In U.S.A. the lowest note issued by 
National b's is for $5, but Government issues them for 
$2 and $1. B. of England notes are printed in black 
upon water-marked paper. After once being returned 
to the b. they are not again put into ciroulatlon. 

Bank-Rate, rate of disoount obarged by the chief, 
or State, banks, as opposed to the market rate. In 
England it is fixed by the Bank of England, and con- 
stantly fluctuates according to the scarcity or abund- 
ance of money ^ circulation. 

Sffodern B'a.— According to their functions b's are 
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either Vs of deposit^ or Vs of issue, A b. of deposit 
haa power to reoeivo money from depositors, but 
not to issue notes. A b. of issue has the right to 
receite deposits and issue b. -notes. In England and 
Wales the right to issue notes is confined chiefly to 
the B. of England. The B. of England is not a 
State B., but it is the b. in which State revenue is 
deposited, and is the agent faT the Government in 
raising loans. On account of its peculiar business, 
other Vs have foimd it convenient to deposit a certain 
amount of their cash with it, and every b. which is a 
member of the Clearing-House must keep an account 
at the B. of England. Apart from these circum- 
stances, the B. of England is in the same position as 
all other b*s, and conducts its business like other b’s. 
TOe original capital of the B. of England was £1,200,000 ; 
in 1816 it amounted to £14,653,000, at which figure 
. it has since remained. 

B's end Joint-Stock B*e. — The number of 
private Vs is diminishing year by year. They cannot 
consist of more than ten partners, whose liability is 
unlimited. With regard to Joint-Stock B's, the legis- 
lation of 1826 prolubited the issue of notes for less 
than £5 in England and Wales ; but it expressly per- 
mitted, outside a radius of 65 miles from London, the 
establi^ment of Joint-Stock B’s ^vith the right to issue 
notes : and withheld this right from all b's within the 
radius, excepting the B. of England. An Act was 
passed, 1833, permitting Joint-Stock B’s to carry on 
a deposit business in London. Since the passing of 
Acts of 1826 and 1833, the business of Deposit B’s in 
England and Wales has gradually increased and has 
reached gigantic proportions, largely owing, no doubt, 
to Companies Acts of 1858 and 1862, which allowed 
limitation of liability of shareholders. National b’s 
are only b’s of issue in U.S.A., but there are numerous 
deposit b’s, and loan and trust companies which pay 
interest on deposits. 

Tha Clearing-House. — A number of the London 
private bankers arranged, in 1776, a scheme (the 
Clearing-House) by which the representatives of each 
b. met daily and exchanged the cheques which each 
held on the other. The accounts so exchanged were 
added up, and the diflorencee in the amounts only 
were handed over in cash. For many years the private 
b’s had a monopoly of the Clearing-House, but m 1864 
the Joint-Stock B’s in London were allowed to join. 
There are still, however, only seventeen b’s entitled 
to send representatives to the Clearing-House. All 
other b’s must do their clearing business through 
the agency of a b. which is a member of the Clearing- 
House. By the system of Country Clearingy cheques 
held by country b’s on other b’s are sent to the 
Clearing-House, and thence are passed on to the 
London agents of the b’s on wUon the cheques are 
drawn. The London agent sends these cheques 
nightly to his principals in the provinces. In this 
way each country b. ascertains what amount may 
be due by it to all other b’s, and what it may be 
entitled to receive. The difference, if any, is then 
sent on to its London agent. Thus each b. has but 
one remittance to deal with each day, instead of 
having to make remittances to or to receive remit- 
tances from b’s in all parts of tho kingdom. 

Banker and Customer. — ^I'he relation of banker 
and customer is that of debtor and creditor. The 
customer lends money to or deposits money with 
the banker, who thereby becomes its owner, but 
undertakes to repay it either by honouring the 
customer’s cheques or by repaying the whme or 
part on due notice. TTiat the banker becomes the 
owner of customer’s money is shown by the fact 
that he trades with it and keeps profit. Again, were 
the bank to stop payment, tho customer oould not 
demand his money back, but merely rank as an 
ordinary creditor of the banker. Should a banker 
refuse to honour the cheque of a customer who has 
sufficient funds to his credit in the b., such customer 
is entitled to damages, and can bring an action for 


breach of contract. When a oostomer depodti 
securities wifh his banker as a guarantee for the 
repayment of a loan made by the hanker, the latter 
has a lien on the securities — that is, a right to retain 
them until the loan has been repaid. Indeed, in 
some oases the banker, when the lien has once arisen, 
has a right to sell such securities and pay himself 
out of the proceeds. When a customer has deposited 
securities as a guarantee for a particular loan, the 
banker must return them when the loan is repaid, 
and has no further lien on them, even though the 
banker may have made other advances to him which 
have not been repaid. Of course, whore the securities 
have been deposited to cover advances made by 
tho banker generally, the banker has a lien on them 
until the whole amount has been repaid. 

Savings B's. — 1. Post Office; 2. Trustee. Former 
were established by Post OfiSoe Savings B. Act, 1861, 
to grant facilities, with State guarantee, for deposit of 
small savings at low interest ; latter may only be 
formed with approval of National Debt CommiBsioners, 
not be run for profit, and are under State inspection. 

Co-operative Credit B’s originated in Germany 
where they are conducted either on Raiffeisen or 
Schulze-Delitzch principles; Raiffeisen (j.v.) started 
in Rhenish Prussia, in 1849, loan banks which have 
gradually spread all over Germany and become a 
federation ; Schulze started Schulze-Delitzch banks, 
by which advances are made at low interest, 1850, 
08 profitable investment rather than philanthropic 
effort. The 237 Irish Agrrioultural Credit B’s estab- 
lished since 1880 are, in imitation of former class, for 
benefit of borrower ; movement less popular in 
England and Scotland, but since 1901 (when Eng. 
Agricultural Organisation Society was formed) 45 
credit b’s (with Central Agricultural B.) have been 
established in Great Britain. 

Bank Holidays. — By the Bank Holidays Act of 
1871 the following days are kept as hobdays : in Eng- 
land and Ireland, Easter Monday, Whit-5londay, 1st 
Monday in August, and Doc. 26 ; in Scotland, Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, and Ist Mondays 
in May and Aug. By a Bank Holiday {Ireland) Act, 
1903, March 17 was added as a Bank Holiday for that 
country. In U.8.A. 4lh July and Christmas Day are 
the only universal B. H’s, but some thirty others are 
recognised by various States. 

Kerr, History of Banking in Scotland ; Herbert, The 
Law of B's and Banking \ Warren, The Story of the 
B. of England ; Clayton, Co-operation. 

BANKS ISLANDS 0^* S., 168* 30' E.), Now Heb- 
rides, Oceania. 

BANKS LAND (73* N., 121* W.), island, Arctic 
Ocean, Brit. N. America; named after Sir Joseph 
Banks (q.v.). 

BANKS, SIR JOSEPH, Bart. (1743-1820), Eng. 
naturalist ; undertook expedition to Newfoundland 
and Labrador, 1766; fitted out Endeavour expedition 
and accompanied Captain Cook to Paoifio Ooean ; 
Pro.s. of Royal Soo. (1778-1820). 

BANKS, NATHANIEL PRENTISS (1816-04), 
Amer. politician and soldier ; entered Congress and 
became Speaker ; Gov. of Massachusetts, 1867-69 ; 
served on the side of the North in Civil War, holding 
command on the Potomac, in Shenandoah Valley^ 
and elsewhere ; captured Port Hudson, 1863. 

BANKS, THOMAS (1735-1805), Eng. sculptor; 
studied in Rome ; employed by Empress Catherine 
for two years at St. Petersburg; elected A.R.A. 
(1784), R.A. (1785) ; chief works are statue of Achilles 
in entrance hall of Burlington House, Shakespeare 
groups in garden of New Place, Stratford, monuments 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

BANKSIA, Australian shrub or tree (sometimes 
50 ft. high) of the order Proteacecs, with yellow, red, 
or white umbellate flowers. 

BANKURA (23* 14' N., 87* 7' E,), town, Burdwan, 
Bengal, India; indigo, silk. Pop. 21,000. District 
area, 2621 sq. miles. Pop. 1,116,411. 
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BANK (54® 23' N„ 6® 28^ W.), river, Ireland; flows 
through Looh Neagh; salmon. 

BANNATYME, GEOROE (1645-1608), Soot, 
merchant, famed for his collection of old Soot, poetry. 
The * Bannat^e Manuscript * is preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, and was pub. by the 
Glasgow Hunterian Club, 1873. The Bannatyne Club 
was founded at Edinburgh by Sir Walter Scott in 1823. 

BANNERET (Fr.), high grade of knighthood, 
dating back to reign of Edward I., conferred upon the 
fleld of battle for distinguished service. The last 
recorded instance of its being conferred was by 
Charles I., in the case of John Smith, at Edgehiu, 
1642. 

BANNER-STONES, axe-shaped stones found in 
U.S.A., probably ornamental. 

BANNISTER, CHARLES (1738-1804), Eng. actor 
and vocalist, acted with Garrick at Drury Lane, and 
was a popular favourite. — Bannister, John (1760- 
1836), 8. of the above ; also acted with Garrick, and was 
regarded as the finest low comedian of his day. 

BANNOCK (* Girdle-cake ’), Scot, and N. English 
name for a flat unleavened cake of oat- or bhrloy-meal, 
baked upon a girdle. 

BANNOCKBURN (66® 6' N., 3* 56' W.), village, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland; scene of Robert the Bruce’s 
great victory over Edward II. of England, Juno 24, 
1314, by which Scot, independence was secured ; site 
marked by Boro Stone in wliich Bruce planted his 
standard ; carpet, tweed, and woollen factories. 

BANNS OF MARRIAGE, public notice in church, 
thrice repeated, of an impending marriage, which was 
made a law in the Eng. Church by a Westminster 
Canon of 1200 ; the Lateran Council of 1215 made the 
ublication of banns compulsory throughout Christen- 
om. In America such a preliminary to marriage is 
not required. In England the ceremony may bo 
avoided by means of a ^licence,* or ‘ special licence.* 

BANNU (33® N., 70® 40' E.), town (Edwardesabad) 
and district, N.W. Frontier Prov., India ; founded 
1648 by Sir Herbert Edwardes; salt, alum. District 
area, 1680 sq. miles. Pop. 231,485. 

BANQUETTE, ledge inside parapet of rampart, on 
which defenders can mount to shoot down at foe. 

BAN8DA (20® 46' N., 73® 28' E.), native state, 
Bombay, India ; governed by rajput ; area, 214 sq. 
miles. Pop. 40,382. 

BANSHEE (Irish, bean $%dhe ; Gaelic, ban sith), a 
female goblin common to Celtic myth., but more 
particularly to the folk-lore of Ireland and the W. of 
Gotland. Heard at night, ‘ the Banshee’s lonely 
croon * is believed to herald the death of some member 
of the family. 

BAN8WARA (23® 27' N., 74® 27' E.), state, Raj put- 
ana, India ; capital, B. ; fortress, tomple.s ; area, 
1946 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 165,496. 

BANTAM. — (1) (6® 7' S., 106® 10' E.) residency 
forming western extremity, island of Java; majority 
of inhi^itants Sudanese ; rice, oofleo. (2) town and 
seaport, founded by Dutch, 1605 ; formerly head of 
residency ; unhealthy ; gave name to B. fowds. 

BANTIN, Banting {Bos sondaicus), wild ox of 
Java, Bali, and Borneo. 

BANTRY (51® 41' N., 9® 27' W.), seaport town, 
Coun^ Cork, Ireland ; fisheries, tweeds ; scene of Fr. 
and JMobean attempt to land. May 1, 1689 (battle 
of Bantry Bay). Pop. 3109. 

BANTU men *), generic name for the language, 
with its many dialects, spoken by the native tribes 
occupying a large part of Africa south x>t the equator ; 
also applied to tribes themselves. 

Dr. Bleak’s Comparative Grammar of South African 
Languages (1869) ; Father Torrend’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Bantu Languages (1894) ; Stow, Native 
Baces of S, A frica. 

BANVILLE, THEODORE D£ (1823-01), Fr. poet 
and miscellaneous writer ; s. of naval captain ; 
devoted himself from his early years to lit. and 
journalism ; pub. many vol’s of verse of high quality, 


and had several plays produced at the ThSdtre Frangais ; 
a leader of Parnassian school. 

BANYAN {Ficus bengalensis), Indian tree of fig 
enus. * B* Days ’ in Brit, navy meant days when no 
esh was reoeived with rations ; derived either firom 
b. or from Banian (g'.v.), whom sailors might oonsider 
types of asceticism. 

BANYUL8-8UR-MER (42® 40' N., 3® 6' B.), 
summer resort. Franco. Pop. 3111. 

BANYUMAS, Banjobmas (7® 32' S., 109® 20' B.), 
town and residency, Java. Pop. of town, 6302 ; 
of residency, 1,251,963. 

BANYUWANGl (8® 19' S., 114® 20' E.), port, Java. 
Pop. 16,198. 

BANZAI (^a thousand years), Jap. greeting. 

BAOBAB, Monkey Bread, African tree ; one 
of the largest known ; its trunk sometimes measures 
upwards of 30 ft. in diameter ; it produces a fruit, and 
the wood is very soft. 

BAPAUNE (60® G' N., 2® 51' E.), town, France; 
site of battle, 1871. Pop. 3113. 

BAPHOMET, idol which ’J’emplars (a.v.) were ac- 
cused of worshipping before dissolution of their order. 

BAPTISM, the rite of immersion or sprinkling 
with water which constitutes admission into the 
Christian Church. It has parallels in various ancient 
religions, and was observed in later Judaism in the 
time of Christ. John the Baptist baptized those 
who came to him in the Jordan, and from the earliest 
times b. was essential in the Christian Churoh, for 
Jesus Himself was baptized by John. The command 
to baptize all nations is in Matthew 28^®. The 
authenticity of the Trinitarian formula has been 
questioned, as there is some reason for thinking that 
b. simply into the name of Christ was the primitive 
custom. 

The earliest account of Christian b. is in the 
Didache (Teaching of the Twelve Anostles). The 
custom of infant b. came in only by degrees ; with 
many there was rather a tendency to delay it as 
much as possible, as all sin was forgiven at b. Those 
who sinned after b. found it difficult to get re- 
admission into the Church. Constantine was only 
baptized on his death- bed. Those who were under- 
going instruction for b. were called Catechumens, and 
the same term is used in the mission field to-day. 
Total immersion was the primitive custom (it is now 
only observed by Baptists), but sprinkling of water 
on the forehead is now usual. According to Catholio 
doctrine b. to bo valid must be with water and in 
the threefold name, but can be performed by any one, 
though of course should be normally by a priest 
(thus still valid performed by a woman, ‘ heretio,* or 
even pagan). There has been much oontroversy 
whether infants dying unbaptized are damnea. 
B. is observed by all Christians except the Quakers, 
and infant b. is the rule. Baptismal regeneration 
is a Catholio as opposed to a Prot. dootrine, 
i.c. it not only symbolises the removal of sin but 
sacramentally oiTectuatos it, and this seems to be the 
New Testament view. The sacrament of b., too, is 
done once for all, and can never be repeated. Amongst 
Nonconformists b. is somewhat falling into disuse. 

Darwell Stone, Baptism ; liturgies, etc. 

Baptistery (Lat. baptisterium), the chapel or build- 
ing annexed to a church and specially designed for 
baptism ; when baptism was by immersion and only 
took place three times a year, large b’s were necessary ; 
famous examples at Florence, Pisa, Asti, etc. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, see under Fbbe Churohes. 

BAPTISTE, JEAN, name applied to Fr. Canadians. 

BAPTISTE, NICOLAS AN8ELME (1761-1835), 
Fr. actor ; member of a family all the members of 
which aohievod success on the stage. 

BAR (49® N., 27® 55' E.), fortified town, Podolia, 
Russia. Pop. 1 0, 0 1 4. 

BAR, name in heraldry for horizontal stri^ not 
more than fifth of field in breadth crossing field not 
in chief or fosse ; Bar sinister, see Baton. 
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BAR, CONFEDERATION OF, formed by Polish 
nobles nt Bor (17C8) to oppose Rubs, aggression in the 
person of her repreaontative, Prince Repnin. 

BAR, THE. — (1) Division in a court of law: in 
the lugher oourts K.C’a are admitted within the b., 
other legal members sit outside. (2) The dock wherein 
the prisoner stands in criminal cases, hence the form 
of address, * prisoner at the bar.* (3) A railed space 
in the Houses of Parliament, known as the * bar of 
the House.’ To bo ‘called to the Bar* in England 
is when one of the Inns of Court summons a student 
in law, and he thus becomes a barrister. 

BAR HARBOR (44** 20* N., 68® 16' W.), summe] 
resort, Hancock County, Maine, U.S.A. 

BARA, warlike people of southern Madagascar. 
BARA BANEI (20^ 50' N.. 81® 13' E.). town and 
district. United Provinces, India ; wheat ; area, 
1768 fiq. miles. Pop. 1,179,323. 

BARABA STEPPE (c. 64® 30* N., 78® E.), steppe 
region, Tomsk, Russia in Asia. 

BARABBA8, Biblical character ; imprisoned for 
murder, but chosen by Jews to be saved when Pilate 
offered them choice between Ih and Jesus ; illustrates 
popular injustice. 

BARABOO (43® 28' N., 89® 45* AV.), city, Wis 
ooQsin, U.S.A. ; woollen factories. Pop. (1910) 0.324. 

BABABRA, name given to the Nubian dwellers 
in the Egyptian Sudan. 

BARACALDO (43® 17' N., 2® 56' W.), port, 
on Nervion, Biscav, Spain ; iron, dynamite. Pop 
16,000. 

BARACOA (20® 23* N., 74® 21' W.), seaport, Cuba; 
oldest Span, settlement in Cuba (1612). Pop. 6600. 

BARAGUAY D’HILLIERS.— (1) UomS (1704- 
1812), Pr. general, distinguished under Napoleon. 
(2) Achillb, liis s. (1795-1878), Fr. marshal, was 
distinguished in Crimean, Italian, and Franco* Prussian 
Wars. 

BARAHONA DE SOTO, LUIS (1635-95), Span, 
poet ; author of the 'Frimc.ra •parit de la Angelica 
(1686). His work was highly praised by Cervantes. 

BARANTE, AMABLE GUILLAUME PROSPER 
BRUGIERE, baron de (1782-1866), Fr. states- 
man and author ; held various public offices under 
Napoleon and Louis Philippe ; pub. Hiiioire des 
dues de Bourgogne de la Matson de Valois (1824-28) ; 
trans. works of Schiller, and Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 

BARA8AT (22® 43' N., 88® 32* E.), town, Twenty- 
four Parganas, Bengal, India, Pop. 8000, 
BARATIER, JOHANN PHILIPP (1721-40), Ger. 
scholar ; famous for precocious ability ; proficient 
in Fr., Dutch, Lat., Gk., and Hebrew languages ; 
Master of Arts (Halle) at age of fourteen. 

BARATIERI, ORESTE (1841-1901 ), Ital. general; 
fought under Garibaldi ; distinguished until 1896, when 
after defeat by Abyssinians, ho was tried by military 
court and resigned. 

BARATYNSKI, JEVGENl ABRAMOVICH 
(1800-44), Russ, poet ; early life of adventure ; wrote 
much-road Eda and The Gipsy. 

BARB, backward arrow points ; Moorish breed 
of horses ; breed of pigeons ; linen band about neck 
and chin worn by nuns ; mucous membrane imder 
tongue of horses and cattle ; lloshy appendages on 
mouth of barbel ; a loaf of heraldic rose. 

BARBACENA(21® ITS., 43® 44' W.), town, Brazil; 
health resort ; cheese, cattle. Pop. c. 10,000. 

BARBADOS, Bakbadois (13® 6' N., 69® 36' W.), 
most easterly of Brit. W. Indian Islands ; length, 
21 miles; width, 14 miles; area, 166 sq. miles; ex- 
ports sugar, molasses, rum, hides, tamarinds, aloes, 
chemicals, whale oil ; imports coal, machinery, 
timber, rice, flour, etc. ; administered by Gov., Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils, and Keoresentative 
Assembly ; chief town, Bridgetown ; government 
system of education ; nine- tenths of inhabitants 
negroes ; climate hot ; ban belonged to Britain since 
1W6. Pop. (1911) 171,982. 

BARBARA, ST. (fl. III. cent.), Christian martyr ; 


legendary connection with thunder-storms made her 
patron of artillery ; feast, Deo. 4. 

BARBARIANS, term used by Greeks to desoribo 
all non-Greeks, probably from * bar-bar,* the sounds 
their language seemed; later Romans applied it to 
those beyond pale of their civilisation. 

BARBAHOaSA, see Frbdbrick I. 

BARBAROSSA, HORUK and KHAIR ED- 
DIN, Turkish corsairs ; Horuk was captured and 
beheaded by the Spaniards, at Oran (1618). The 
youn^r bro. captured Algiers (1619), Tunis (1633), 
and became admiral of Turk, fleet under Solyman II. 
(1636). From that year until his death (1646) he was 
known as * the secure of the Mediterranean,* and the 
inveterate foe of all uliristians. B. moans red-beard. 

BARBAROUX, CHARLES JEAN MARIE 
(1767-94), Ft. revolutionist ; of the Girondist faction ; 
boldly opposed Marat and Robespierre, and was by 
them denounced as an enemy of the republic ; guil- 
lotined at Bordeaux. 

BARB ARY, former name for region of Northern 
Africa, inhabited by Berbers, and including Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripoli. 

BARB ARY APE {Macacus inuus), is tailless, gre- 
garious ; inhabits Algeria, Morocco, and Gibraltar Rock. 

BARB ARY PIRATES, see under Thefp. 

BARBASTELLE, bat found in England and else- 
where, with thick beard and hairs tipped with yellow. 

BARBA8TRO (41® 56' N., 0* 9' E.), town of Aragon, 
Spain'*; formerly seat of Cortes of Aragon. Pop. 7033. 

BARBAULD, ANNA LETITIA (1743-1826), 
Eng. poetess; dau. of Dr. John Aikin {q.v.); m. 
Roohemont B. ; wrote Hymns in Prose for Children ; 
edit, letters of Samuel Richardson, etc. 

BARBAZAN, capital, Fr. canton, Hauto-Garonno 
arr. of Saint-Gaudens ; mineral springs. 

BARBAZAN, ARNAULD GUILLAUME DE 
( 1 360- 1431), Ft. general ; called Ghtvalitr sans reproche. 

BARBECUE (also bucan), Span, buccaneer term 
for a wooden framework, placed over a lire, on which 
meat was preserved by smoking ; open-air feast at 
which animals were roasted whole. 

BARBED WIRE, strands of wire twisted together 
and armed with short projecting spikes ; invent^'d 
in America, about 1867, where there was a great 
need of inexpensive cattle-fencing. The barbs were 
found very effective in preventing the cattle rubbing 
against the wire, and so damaj^ing it. It is ale > 
used as modern method of fortification in war and 
as private police measure ; by B. W. Act, 1893, placer 
of b. w. ia responsible for damage done to persons 
nob trespassing. 

BARBEL [Barbus vulgaris), fish of Cyprinid family. 

BARBE-MARBOIS, FRANC 018, MARQUIS 
DE (1746-1837), Fr. politician; eulogised Napoleon, 
whom he indifferently served, and was made a peer 
by Louis XVIII. ; pub. Riflexions sur la colonie de 
Saint- Domingue (1794); La Quyant (1822) ; and other 
works. 

BARBER (Lat. barba, beard), trimmer of beards ; 
Eng. b’s were incorporated in 1401 by Edward IV. ; 
they were joined to the Surgeons’ Company by Henry 
VIH., but their operations, apart from beara-trimming, 
were confined to blood-lofting and extraction of 
teeth ; in 1745 George II. gave the b’s a separate 
corporation, but barber’s sign, the pole, may still 
sometimes be seen accompanied by the surgeon’s basin. 
B.’s shop, a place of gossip in Horace’s time, remained 
so until days of daily postman and newspaper ; B. of 
Seville, oomio opera, masterpiece of Rossini. 

BARBERINl, powerful Ital. family settled in Flor- 
ence since XI. cent. Maffoo B. became Pope Urban VIII. 
(1623), and several of his relatives were made cardinals ; 
magnificent B. palace and library (Rome) were founded 
by them. 

BARBERRY (Berberis vulgaris), shrub of order 
Berboridace®, Nvith edible berries. 

BARBERTON (26® 65* «., 31® 10' E.), town, Trans- 
vaal, 8. Africa ; goldfields. 
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BABBte, ARMAND (1810-70), Fr. politioian and 
roTolutionary ; called U Bayard de la democratic. 

BARBETTE (Fr.)» prot^ted platform for artillery, 
either in a fortification or battlesnip. 

BARBEY B’AUREVILLT, JULE8 AMEDEE 
(1808-89), Ft. novelist; noted for his handling of 
criminolo^; pub. Unc Vieille Maiiresse (1851); 
UEnaorcdee (1864); Chevalier Destouche.s (1864); 
Lta Diaboliquei (1874). 

BARBEZIEUX (46* 28' N., 0® 9' W.), town, 
Charente, France. 

BARBICAN, an outwork, or gateway-tower, to 
protect a drawbridge. The places bearing this name 
in London, Plymouth, and other towns mark the sites 
of such defensive buildings. 

BARBXER, ANTOINE ALEXANDRE (1765- 
1825), Fr. librarian ; discovered the F6nelon MSS. ; was 
librarian under the Directoire, Conseil d’Etat, and 
Napoleon, and had a large share in the foundation 
of the great libraries at the Louvre, Fontaine bloau, 
and elsewhere. 

BARRIER, HENRI AUGUSTE (1805 -82), Fr. 
satirical poet ; pub. metrical trans. of Shakespeare*® 
Juliua Cceaar (1848), and oollaborat-ed with deWailly 
in the libretto of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini ; best 
known for his satires, larnbes (18.31). 

BARBITON, ancient stringed musical instrument, 
familiar by name to readers of classics, and believed to 
be of Persian origin ; it was shaped something like a lute. 

BARBIZON (48* 25' N., 2® 36' E.), village, borders 
of forest of Fontainebleau, France ; home of Millet ; 
gave name to Barbison School of landscape painters, 
founded by Rousseau, Millet, Corot, Dupre, Daubigny, 
and others. 

BARBOU, Fr. family of famous printers. John B. 
established press at Lyons in early XVI. cent. ; they 
ultimately removed to Paris, and sold business (1808) to 
firm of Delalain. 

BARBOUR, JOHN (1316-95), Soot, poet ; regarded 
as father of Scot, poetry ; archdeacon of Aberdeen ; 
wrote a narrative poem. The Brus, in twenty books, and 
upwards of 13,000 lines, for which he received from 
King Robert II., in 1377, a gift of £10, and in following 
year a perpetual annuity of twenty shillings. The Brue 
was first printed at Edinburgh in 1571. 

BARBUDA (17* 40' N., 01® 00' W.), island, Leeward 
group, Brit. W. Indies ; cattle. 

BARBUS, see Cahfs. 

BARBT(5 1* 59' N., 1 1* 63' E. ),town, Saxony, Prussia ; 
sugar factories. Pop. 5200. 

BARCA, Carthaginian family. See Hamiloab, Has- 
DBTJBAL, HaHNIBAL. 

BARCA, ancient city, Cyronaica, N. Africa ; modern 
Merj. 

BARCAROLLE, a class of song peculiar to Venetian 
gondoliers, with a simple, swinging measure ; hence it 
has become namefor similar sort of mmsical composition, 
used by Mendelssohn, Chopin, and ot hers. 

BARCELLONA (38® 7' N., 16® .10' E.), town, Sicily. 
Pop. (commune) 23,493. 

BARC£LONA.-~(n (41®22' N., 2® 11' E.) seaport, 
N.E. Spain, on the Meaiterranean ; most important in- 
dustrial centre in Spain and second seaport ; good 
harbour ; univ. ; the Bambla is one of the finest promen- 
ades in Europe; fine cathedral;^ most important 
industry is ootton-spinning and wearing; also soap 
and glycerine factories, tanneries, etc. ; <mief exports, 
almond, safiron, olive oil, wines. Pop. ( 1910) c. 660,000. 
(2) (41® 23' N., 2® 9' E.) province, Catalonia, Spain; 
mountainous, well-wooded; cotton manufactures; 
area, 2968 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 1,133,900. (3) 

no® 4' N., 64® 48' W.) capital, Bermudez, Venezuela; 
declining trade. Pop. 13,000. 

BARCELONETTE (44® 26' N., 6® 86' E.), town, 
Basses-Alpes, Franco ; marble. 

BARCLAY, ALEXANDER (1476-1652), Scot, poet ; 
held preferments at Ottery St. Mary, All Haflows, 
Lombard Street, and at Croydon. He wrote eclogues, 
but ii chiefly known for his free trans. of Sebastian 


Brant’s Ship of Fools, written in Chaucerian stanzas, in 
which he lashes the sins and follies of bis time. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1682-1621), Soot, satirist; 
lived chiefly in London and France ; pub. Sylvcs, 
collection of Latin poems (London, 1606) ; other works 
were Satvricon, a satire on the Jesuits, and Argenis, 
a fanciful romance in the style of Sidney’s Areadin. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1734-98), Scot. Presbyterian 
minister ; founded Beroan or Barolayito sect. 

BARCLAY, JOHN (1768-1826), Scot, surgeon and 
author ; anatomical collection nucleus of Barcleian 
Museum, Edinburgh. 

BARCLAY, ROBERT (1648-90), Scot. Quaker; 
gov. of East New Jersey ; his chief work was An 
Apology lor the True Christian Divinity, pub. in Latin 
(Amsterdam, 1676), trans. into Eng., 1678. 

BARCLAY DE TOLLY, MICHAEL (1760-1818), 
Russ, field-marshal ; Minister of War, 1810, oommander- 
in-chief of western army, 1812, and of whole Russ, army 
at Dresden, Kulm, Leipzig, and Paris, 1813-14; Coimt 
(1815). 

BARCLAY-ALLARDYCE,HOBERT(1779-1854), 

noted pedestrian ; walked 1000 miles in 1000 oon- 
seoutivo hours, 1809. 

BARCOCHEBAS, or Bab-cochba, led Jewish re- 
bellion against Rome, 132-136 a.p. 

BARD, name for Celtic poet, who enjoyed special 
social rank ; later applied to verse-writers in general. 
As national minstrels they flourished in Early Gaul 
andlBritain, and their primitive office has been revived 
in Wales. The Welsh b’s were exempt from taxes 
and military service, and up to the time of Elizabeth, 
bardic gatherings (Eisteddfodan) were summoned by 
royal authority. The modern revival began c. 1822. 

BARDAISAN, Babdbsanbs (164-222 A.D.), early 
Christian teacher ; b. Edessa, Mesopotamia ; author of 
numerous religious writings, all of which are lost, with 
the e.Tceptioa of the Hymn of ths Soul contained in the 
apocryphal Acts of Thomas. 

BARDILI, CHRISTOPH GOTTFRIED (1761- 
1808), Ger. philosopher ; imb. Cfrundriss der ersUn 
Logik (1800), Briefs Hher den Ur sprung der Metaphysih, 
etc. 

BARDOWXEK (63® 16' N., 10® 20' E.), town, Hano- 
ver, Prussia. 

BARDBEY (62® 45' N., 4® 48' W.), ‘ bard’s island,* N. 
point Cardigan Bay, Wales ; legendary last retreat of 
Welsh bards ; farming and fishing ; lighthouse. 

BARDWAN, see Buedwan. 

BAREBONE, PRAISE-GOD, BarBON (d. 1680), 
Eng. tradesman ; Baptist preacher, and later Fifth 
Monarchy man (^v.) ; sat as representative of the City 
of London in Crom well’s Parliament of nominees 
(1653), which was derisively called after him ’ Barebone’s 
Parliament * ; was an active opponent of the Restora- 
tion. 

BAREFOOTED RELIGIOUS ORDERS, DlS- 

CALOBD Oedkes, include those who wont litorally bare- 
foot, such as the Aloantarine branch (before 1897) of 
the FYanciscan Order, and those who wear sandals, 
such as Franciscans ^nerally, with the Colottines and 
Capuchin sisters, the Camaldolese, Discalced Carmelites, 
Passionists, and branches of the Cistercians, Augus- 
tinians, and Sorvites. 

BAREGES (42® 64' N., 0® 6' E.), village, Hautes- 
Pyr4n6es, Franc© ; sulphurous springs. 

BAREILLY, Barblt (28® 26' N., 79® 33' E.), city 
and capital, B. district, United Provinces, Brit. India ; 
Mutiny of 1857 first broke out hero ; Government 
Coll., mosques, citadel ; manufactures furniture. Pop. 
(1911) 129,462. District area, 1680 sq. miles. Pop. 
1,090,117. 

BARENTIN (49® 36' N., 0® 66' E.), town, Seine- 
Inf4rieure, Franco ; cotton. Pop. 5600. 

BARENTS SEA (76® 10' N., 40® E.), part of Arotio 
Ocean, between Novaya Zemlya, Spitzbergen, and main- 
land. . ^ 

BARENTS, WILLEM (d. 1597), Dutch na^tor ; 
conducted three unsuccessful expeditions from ^lland 
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in search of a N.E. pMsage to Asia (1694-97). On the 
third voyage ho discovered Spitsbergen, ronnded 
Novava Zemlva, where he was oompellod to winter, 
and there diod. In 1871 his camp and relics were dis- 
covered, and in 1875 a portion of his Journal was 
found ; Barents’ Yoyaqtt^ trans. and pub. by Hakluyt 
Socy., 1876. 

BARtRE DE VIE.UZAC, BERTRAND (1766- 
1841), Fr. revolutionist; s. of a Gascon lawyer; be- 
came deputy to National Assembly (1789), delegate 
from Haute8-Pyr6n6os to National Convention (1792), 
and a member of Committee of Public Safety. Voting 
first with the Girondists, ho bitterly attacked Robes- 
pierre, but later joined his party and soothed his resent- 
ment by fiattery. Ho voted for death of tho king, 
proposing that * terror should be the order of tho day. * 
Later he was imprisoned and disgraced. 

BARETTI, GIUSEPPE MARC* ANTONIO 
(1719-89), Ital. critic ; settled in London, and was 
associated with Dr. Johnson and the Thrales (Bos- 
well’s Life) : wrotfj on Shakespeare and other authors, 
and compiled a Dictionary and Qrammar of the Italian 
Language, 

BARFLEUR (49® 41' N., 1® 16' W.), ancient sea- 

S rt, Manche, France ; highest Fr. lighthouse at 
pe B. ; White Ship wrecked outside harbour, 1120. 
BARFURUSH, Balfrosh (36® 32' N., 62® 43' E.). 
town, Mazandarin, Persia ; important commercial 
oentro ; colleges, bazaars ; rice, cotton. Pop. 60,000. 

BARG A PASS, much- used pass over Himalayas, 
Bashahr State, Punjab. 

BARGAIN AND SALE, legal term for a contract 
by which real or personal property is transferred from 
one individual to another. 

BARGE (44® 42' N., 7® 18' E.), town, Italy; slate 
quarries. Pon. 9319. 

BARGE, fiat-bottomed boat used on canals, and 
towed bjr a horse ; on tidal waters they are sometimes 
fitted with sails ; a * lighter,’ boat used for loading or 
unloading vessels ; stationary house-boat like the 
Oxford College b’s on the Iris ; in earlier times a highly- 
decorated craft used by kings and nobles. 

BARGEBOARD, a piece of board, often orna- 
mented, covering the roof timbers of a gable. 

BARGHEST, Barouest, spectre hound in N. Eng. 
folk-lore. 

BARHAM, RICHARD HARRIS, * TnOMAS In- 
OOLDSBY * (1788-1845), Eng. humorist; ed. St. Paul’s 
School end Brasenose Coll., Oxford ; clergyman and 
minor canon of St. Paul’s; acquired (1837 onwards) 
lasting fame by his I r^oldsby Legends, combining humour 
with deep scholarship. 

BAR-HEBRA:US, see Abul-Fabaj. 

BARI (41® 7' N., 16® 49' E.), seaport, capital of 
B. province, Apulia, Italy ; abp.’s scat ; pilgrim church, 
St. Nicola, founded 1027 ; nautical school ; olive oil, 
soap. Pop. (1911) 103,622. Province area, 2065 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911) 892,417. 

BARILI (10® 10' N., 123® 30' E.), town, Cobu, 
Philippine Islands ; Ind. corn. 

BARILLA, an impure carbonate of soda obtained 
by burning plants grown in salt marshes or on sea- 
coast ; formerly widely used method, but abandoned 
now that the carbonate is obtained from salt. 

BARING, family of Eng. financiers and bankers ; 
firm of Baring Bros. (1770-1890), Ist banking-house 
in Europe ; members of the family have been promin- 
ent statesmen, and obtained respectively baronies of 
Ashburton, Northbrook (afterwards made an earldom), 
Bevelstoke, and earldom of Cromer {q.v.), 

BARING-GOULD, REV. SABINE (1834r- ), 

Eng, author and clergyman ; writer of numerous novels, 
hymns, religious and antiquarian works. 

BARINGO (0® 40' N., 36® 10' E.), lake, Central 
Africa ; no outlet ; discovered, 1883. 

BARISAL (22® 60' N., 90® 20' E.), town, Dacca, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 19,000. 

IMRITONE, male voice of light bass character ; 
an intermediate range between tenor and bass. 


BARIUM (Ba=: 137‘37), metallic element belonging 
to alkaline earths ; difficult to isolate ; of silver lustre, 
oxidises readily, reacts with water and alcohol ; occurs 
chiefly as barytes, witherite, baryto-caloite, baryto- 
celostine, and in complex silicates ; spectrum shows 
two characteristic green lines. 

BARKER, EDMUND HENRY (1788-1839), Eng. 
scholar ; edited classics. 

BARKER, HARLEY GRANVILLE (1877- ). 

Eng. actor-manager and playwright ; fosters the ‘ new * 
drama plays; wrote Voysey Inheritance (1905), Waste 
(1910), oto. 

BARKER, ROBERT (1739-1806), Irish artist 
associated with Edinburgh. 

BARKER’S MILL, engine, named after inventor, 
worked by pressure of water instead of that of steam. 

BARKING (61® 33' N., 0* 5' E.), market town, Essex, 
England; ruined abbey ; factories. Pop. (1911) 31,302. 

BARKLY east (30® 68' S., 27® 39' E.), town. Gape 
Province, 8. Africa ; sheep farming. 

BARKLY WEST (28® 30' 8., 24® 35' E.), town, Ope 
Province, S. Africa ; diamonds. 

BARKLY, SIR HENRY (1816-98),' Brit, governor 
of Brit. Guiana, Jamaica, Victoria, Mauritius, and (^pe, 
successively (1848-77). 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT, Christianised 

mediffival romance of Buddhist origin. 

BAR-LE-DUC (48® 47' N., 6® 10' E.), town, on 
Omain, Meuse, Franco ; was capital of medueval county, 
afterwards Duchy, of Bar ; birthplace of ^eat Duke of 
Guise and Marshal Oudinot. Pop. 17,700. 

BARLETTA (41® 19' N., 16® 16' E.), seaport town, 
Bari, Italy ; tartaric acid. Pop. (1911) 42,964. 

BARLEY {Hordtum sativum), important hardy 
cereal including nuraeroui sub-species, cultivated from 
ancient times in temperate regions for domestic 
cookery, malting, and browing. Under fair conditions 
one peck may yield about 4J bushels (each 56 lb.). 
B. is liable to same parasitio diseases as wheat. Of the 
three varieties (H. distiehum, H, hexastichum, i.o. 
two-rowed and six-rowed, and H, vulgare, or oommon, 
which is four-rowed), first is best for brewing, while 
second is thought scarcely worth while cultivating. 
Decorative character recognised by ancients ; Romans 
used it as adornment on coins of corn-goddess Ceres. 
Barley-corn, formerly barley - grains, a measure 
of length ; malt liquor, personified in Bums' song, 

* John B.’ — Barley sugar, sweetmeat made of sugar 
and b. water. 

BARLEY-BREAK, old Eng. country game, played 
by three persons of each sox in couples, placed in three 
positions close to one another, the middle couple trying 
to catch tho others, who, when caught, were put in tho 
middle position, or heU, 

BARLOW, JOEL (1764-1812), Amer. poet and 
politician ; wrote for Girondists in France, 1789-91, for 
Whigs in England, and in 1807, The Columhiad, epic 
poem. 

BARLOW, PETER (1776-1862), Eng. mathe- 
matician; fprof. of Matliematicfl, Royal Military 
Aeadomy, Woolwich ; improved mariner’s compass, 
tho telescope, and encouraged steam locomotion. 

BARLOW, SIR THOMAS (1846- ), Bart, 

(cr. 1901), physician-extraordinary to Queen Victoria 
and Edward VII. ; pres, of Roy. Coll, of Physicians, 1910. 

BARM, yeast (^.u. ) ; scum on fermenting malt liquor. 

BARMECIDES, Persian family founded by 
Barmak ; impear in Arabian Nights, where is 
account of B. Feast, banquet of imaginary dishes 
served to a beggar whose sense of humour allowed him 
to pretend to eat them, become uproarious on visionary 
wine, and win his entertainer’s goodwill by giving him 
a box on the ear. 

BARMEN (61® 17' N., 7® 11' E,), town. Dusseldorf 
district, Germany; ribbons. Pop. (1911) 169,201. 

BARMOUTH (62® 44' N., 4® 3' W.), summer 
resort, Cardigan Bay, Merionethshire, N. Wales. 

BARNABAS (— 8on of Consolation, so called by 
the Apostles), the Apostle, was a Levite of Cyprus 
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named Joses, who sold his land and gave the money to 
the Apostles. He was the uncle of Mark. B. championed 
Paul, after the latter’s conversion ; was sent to ijitiooh ; 
aooompaniod Paul on his first missionary journey; 
returned to Antioch and sailed with Mark to Cyprus, 
where he is said to have d. as a martyr. The apocry- 

S bal Epistle of B. is found in the Codex Sinaiticus, and 
lement of Alexandria (200) froauently quotes it and 
attributes it to B. It deals with the attitude of the 
Church towards the Jewish Law, in an anti-Judaistio 
spirit. Hamaok gives its date as about 130. 

BARNABITES, religious order of * Regular 
Clerks of St. Paul,* founded in Milan, 1630; named 
from place of assembly, church of St. Barnabas. 
BARNACLE, see Thybostraca. 

BARNARD CASTLE (54® 33' N., T 65' W.), 
market town, on Tees, Durham County, England ; 
ruins of Castle Barnard ; birthplace of John Baliol ; 
scone of Scott’s RoJcehy ; flax thread. Pop. ( 1 9 1 1 ) 4767. 

BARNARD, LADY ANNE (1760-1826), Scot, 
poetess ; dau. of 5th Earl of Balcarres ; m. Andrew B., 
who was app. colonial sec. at Cape of Good Hope. She 
is chiefly remembered for her ballad, Atdd Robin Gray, 
written 1772 (pub. anonymously, 1783 ; authorship 
admitted to Sir W. Scott, 1823), and her Letters from 
the Cape. 

BARNARD, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS POR- 
TER (1809-89), Amor, educationist and scientist; 
associated with development of Columbia Univ., and 
with admission of women to iiniv’s. 

BARNARD, GEORGE GREY (1863- ), Amer. 

sculptor ; has executed many subject studies, including 
Two Natures (Metropolitan Museum, Now York). 

BARNARD, HENRY (1811-1900), Amer. educa- 
tionist ; first U.S.A. education commissioner ; insti- 
tuted Bureau of Education. 

BARNARDO, THOMAS JOHN (1846-1005), 
Irish philanthropist; opened ‘Dr. B.’s Home,’ at 
Stepney, 1867, to shelter and train homelosa children ; 
and afterwards established 111 similar refuges, besides 
village at Barkingside for girls. 

BAHNATO, BARNETT ISAACS (1852-97), 
S. African diamond merchant. 

BARNAUL (53° 20' N., 83° 48' E), town, Tomsk, 
Asiatic Russia ; smelting furnaces. I'op. 29,108. 

BARNAVE, ANTOINE PIERRE JOSEPH 
MARIE (1761-93), orator of Fr. Revolution, most 
distinguished after Mirabeau ; among first to oppose 
monarchy ; escorted king back from Varennos ; but 
opposed touching king’s ]ierson ; executed for having 
advised Louis XVl. to veto bills. 

BARNBURNERS, Amer. democratic party, so 
named (r, 1844) from drastic measures ndvoc.i.tod. 

BARNEY, SIR JOSEPH (1838-96), Eng. com- 
poser and conductor ; head of Guildhall School of 
Music (1802) ; his works include Rebekaht an oratorio, 
anthems, part-songs, about 250 hymn-tunes. 

BARNES, ALBERT (1798-1870), Amor. Presby- 
terian theologian ; eloquent preacher and popular 
expositor of Scriptures. 

BARNES, BARNABE (1569-1600), Eng. poet; 
pub. two plays. The Devil's Charter and The Battle 
of Evesham; also ParthenophU (odes, elegies, etc.) 
and A Divine Century of Spiritvall Sonnets. 

BARNES, SIR EDWARD (1776-1838), Eng. 
general and gov. of Ceylon. 

BARNES, THOMAS (1785-1841), Eng. journalist; 
followed Dr. Stoddart as editor of The Times (1817) ; 
intimate with Lamb, Hazlitt, and others. 

BARNES, WILLIAM (1801-86), Eng. poet and 
philologist ; s. of fanner ; was successively lawyer’s 
clerk, schoolmaster, and clergyman; pub. Poems 
in the Dorset Dialect (1844) ; llwomdy Rhymes (1868) ; 
CcUected Poems (1879) ; PhUological Grammar (1864) ; 
Glossary of Dorset Dialect (1863), etc. B. seems to 
have bwn a man of singular sweetness of character, 
and his poems of Dorset life have secured a firm 
place in modem Eng. lit. 

BARNET {61* 37' N., 0* 12' W.), district, Herts, 


England ; on Great North Road ; great fair still held ; 
scene of battle (1471) in Wars of Roses, where *King« 
maker* fell; obelisk erected, 1740. Fop. 10,440. 

BARNETT, JOHN (1802-90), Eng. composer; 
b. Bedford ; s. of Prussian jeweller who assumed Eng. 
name ; sang on stage as boy, and received musical 
training ; father of modem Eng. opera ; MowfUain 
Sylph (1834) well received at Lyceum; followed by 
Fair Rosamond (1837) and FarineUi (1839). 

BARNETT, SAMUEL AUGUSTUS (1844-1013), 
Eng. clergyman and social reformer ; Steward of West- 
minster ; noted for Church work among Whitechapel 
poor; promoted Univ. Extension; first warden of 
Toynbee Hall ; pub. Practicable Socialism (1888). 

BARNEVELDT, JAN VAN OLDEN (1647-1619), 
Dutch patriot and statesman ; b. Utrecht ; advocate- 
general, 1516; opposed warlike policy of Maurice of 
Nassau ; proposed religious toleration, but as Remon- 
strant (follower of Jacobus Arminius, q.v.) was be- 
headed for treason. Lr/e, by Motley. 

BARNFIELD, RICHARD (1574-1627), Eng. poet ; 
ed. Brazenoso Coll., Oxford ; pub. The Affectionate 
Shepherd (1694) ; Cynthia, with certain Sonnets (1595) ; 
Lady Pecunia (1698); and Tfie Passionate Pilgrim 
(1599). The latter work bore Shakespeare’s name 
on title-page, but later researches have proved it to 
be largely the production of B. 

BARNIM (62° N., 13° 20' E.), district, Branden- 
burg, Prussia, embracing Berlin. 

BARNSLEY, Blbak B. (53° 34' N.. 1° 28' W.), 
market town, parliamentary and municipal borough, 
on Doarne, Yorkshire ; coal-fields ; iron and steel ; 
linen. Pop. ( 1 9 11 ) 60, 623. 

BARNSTABLE (41° 44' N., 70° 14' W.), seaport 
town, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 4676. 

BARNSTAPLE (61° 1' N., 4° 6' W.), seaport, 
Devonshire, England ; municipal, parliamentary, and 
ancient royal borough ; XII. -cent, bridge over river 
Taw; meaiaeval church and grammar school; ship- 
building, lace, pottery. Pop. (1911) 14,438. 

BARNUM, PHINEAS TAYLOR (1810-01), 
Amer. showman ; successfully toured with the dwarf, 

‘ General Tom Thumb,’ in U.S.A. and England (1842- 
44), and introduced Jenny Lind to the Amor, public. 
In 1871 he launched enterprise known as ‘ The Great- 
est Show on Earth,’ with which he toured world, 

BAROCCHIO, GIACOMO (1607-73), Ital. archi- 
tect ; under the patronage of Pope Julius HI. he suc- 
ceeded Michael Angelo as the architect of St. Peter’s 
(1504), and designed numerous other buildings in Rome ; 
pub. Five Orders of Architecture (1563), and Practical 
Perspective ( 1 583). 

BARODA (23° N., 72° E.), native state, Gujerat, 
Bombay, India ; ruled by Gaokwar under Brit, super- 
vision; capital, B. ; temples, coilcgc.s, cotton mills; 
area, 8099 sq. miles. Pop. (1911)2,032,798. 

BAROMETER, instrument for measuring atmo- 
spheric pressure. Galileo’s observation that water 
ordinarily rises in a pump to a height of about 34 ft. 
induced Torricelli to ]>rove expenmontally that the 
atmosphere has weight He demonstrated that 
mercury, filling a tube 3 ft. loi^ sealed at one end, 
when inverted in a basin containing the same fluid, 
sank to a level of about 30 in. above that of the 
mercury, in the basin, a vacuum being left at the 
top of the tube. Subsequently, Pascal showed that 
the level of the moremy variea in different altitudes 
or iu different weather, thus making Torricolli’s 
appliance provided with a scale known as a weather 

? la8S and an instrument for determining altitudes, 
n the so-called cistern h. the mercury level in the 
basin naturally varies with the level in the tube, 
rendering the exact observation of different pressures 
difficult owing to this ‘error of capacity.* This is 
obviated in the Fortin b, by a screw by means of 
which the mercury in the cistern can m adjusted 
to a standard level indicated by an ivory point The 
obvious disadvantages of the mercury b. are avoided 
in the aneroid h,, which consists of a thin metal box 
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from which the air has been evacuated, its shape 
c^nmng with different pressures. Alterations are mag- 
nihodf by a system of levers, and indicated on a dial 
by a hand. Barograplhs are self-registering barometers. 

Barometric Light » electric glow caused by friction 
between mercury and air in shaken barometer tube. 

Marvin, Barometers and the Meaauremeni of Atmo- 
spheric Pressure (1001). 

BARON, in early times in England the word was used 
to distinguish a person who held lands of the sovereign, 
but was not in any sense a title. It was first employed 
as a title by Richard II., who in 1387 created John de 
Beauchamp b. of Kidderminster. Henry VI. was the 
first king to create a number of b*s. Charles II. gave 
b’s a coronet. The title, which is hereditary to the 
heirs-male, is the lowest in the peerage. The children 
of a b. are addressed as ‘ The Honourable.* 

BARON AND FEMME, Feme, Norman words, 
meaning man and wife, used in Eng. law and heraldry. 

BARON, MICHEL (1663-1729), Fr. actor ; leading 
actor of his period ; played in Moli^re’s company, and 
created many principal rdlos in Racine’s tragedies. 

BARONET, hereditary Brit, title instituted by 
James I., the first person thus or. being Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, knight (f. of Francis Bacon), who received the 
honour in 1611. A b. takes precedence of a knight, 
but not of the younger sons of barons. His wife 
is styled ‘ Dame,* but usually is called ‘ Lady.* 

BARONIUS, CfSAR (1638-1607), Ital. cardinal 
and historian ; chiefly remembered as author of 
Annedes Eedesiastici. 

BARONS, WAR OF THE, see England (p. 649 D). 

BARONT, division of a county in Ireland, equi- 
valent to an Eng. * hundred * {q.v.). 

BAR08S, GABOR (1848-02), Hungarian states- 
man and economic reformer. 

BAROTAC NUEVO, town, Iloilo, Panay, Philip- 
pine Islands. Pop. 12,000. 

BAROT8ELAND (c. 16* 26' S., 25* E.), district, 
N, W. Rhodesia ; inhabited by Bantu race. 

BARQUE, see Ship. 

BARQU181METO (10® N., 69® W.), city, state of 
Lara, Venezuela; bp.’s seat; coffee. Pop. 31,000. 

BARR (48® 24' N., 7® 22' E.), town, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Germany ; wine, timber. Pop. 6000. 

BARRA, Barray (67® N., 7® 32' W.), island, Outer 
Hebrides, Inverness-shire, Scotland ; fisheries. 

BARRA MANZA, town on Parahiba, Brazil. 
Pop. 12,000. 

BARRAGKPUR (22® 46' N., 88° 20' E.), town, on 
Hugh, Bengal, India ; mills. Pop. 32,000. 

BARRACKS. — A standing army must bo lodged 
apart from the civil population and the permanent 
buildings provided for thorn are called barracks ; they 
are of vanous tyi)es and dimensions ; many date from 
the XVUI. cent., others have been built of late 
years with more regard to modern ideas of comfort. 
The buildings are generallv nlanned to form a quad- 
rangle which is used as a d^rill ground. In the case of 
infantry each company appropriates a room, a floor, or 
a blf^k, which is furnished by a branch of the Army 
Service CJorps with tables, forms, beds, and boxes, a 
coal bin, and cleaning implements. The regimental 
kitchen is situated in a position convenient for all — 

1 ^ _ ploying its own cook. 

N.C.O*s above the rank of corporal take their meals 
in common in a building called the sergeants* mess, 
which is also a recreation room. The officers occupy a 
separate block, which contains a reading-room, dining- 
room, billiard-room, kitchen, and be^ooms ; this is 
known as the officers* quartern Another building is 
appropriated to the married people, from private to 
sergeant-major ; unmarried sergeants sleep in an 
anteroom used as the company office, and known 
as the * bunk.* A building is also appropriated to the 
regimental staff, where the adjutant and the quarter- 
master, assisted by their clerks, prepare the corre- 
spondenoe, etc., for the Ueutenant-oolonel, who attends 
daily for discharge of routine business. 


There is a guard -house near the barrack gate, where 
refractory soldiers aro conflnod. There is stable 
accommodation for chargers; also latrines and bath- 
houses. The troops obtain beer and other refresh- 
ments at a regimental shop familiarly known as the 
canteen. There is another building where coffee, 
soup, etc., may bo obtained, and whore indoor 
games may bo played. There is also a gymnasium 
and sometimes a skittle-alley or miniature rifle range. 
In short, the barracks is a walled town in minia- 
ture. of which the inhabitants are soldiers and their 
families. In India the troops are accommodated in 
cantonments (from canton, a district) apart from the 
native inhabitants. 

BARRAC OUT A, ’Barracuda, fish of tropical and 
subtropical regions which attacks man. 

BARRAFRANCA (37® 21' N., 14® 13' E.), town 
among mountains of Sicily. Pop. 11,068. 

BARRANDE, JOACHIM (1799-1883), Austrian 
geologist ; issued numerous parxsrs on lower Palsoozoio 
fossils, and a great work on Bohemian Silurian system. 

BARRANQUILLA (11® N., 74® 65' W.), city and 
port, Magdalene river, Colombia. Pop. 48,907. 

BARR ANTES, VICENTE (1829-98), Span, author 
and politician, wrote poems, satires, history, etc. 

BARRAS, PAUL FRANQOIS NICOLAS, 
COMTE DB (1765-1829), Fr. statesman; member 
of Directory, 1796-99; corrupt and immoral; left 
notes for memoirs. 

BARRATRY. — (1) Act of stirring up quarrels or 
breaches of the peace. (2) JYaudulent act by a master- 
mariner against the owner of his ship, or cargo, such 
as scuttling the ship, embezzlement, etc. (3) In Scots 
law, the crime of a judge who accepts bribery. 

BARRE (44® 16' N., 72® 30' W.), city, Washington 
County, Vermont, U.S.A. ; granite. Pop. (1910) 10,734. 

BABRE, ISAAC (1726-1802), Brit, soldier of Fr. 
extraction; troasiu^r to navy, 1782. 

BARREL-ORGAN, portable mechanical organ, 
played by turning a handle. This handle turns a 
wooden cylinder set with pins which raise the keys, 
thus admitting air from tlie wind-chest. Originally 
known as ‘ the Dutch organ,* the barrel-organ was 
first made in the Netherlands during the XV. cent. 
After its introduction into England it was frequently 
used in churches. 

BARREN ISLAND (12® 6' N., 93® 46' E.), volcanic 
island, Bay of Bengal. 

BARREB, MAURICE (b. 1802), Fr. author, poli- 
tician, and academician; chief novel, Les Diracinls, 
sets forth political creed, as Le Jardin dc Birinics sets 
forth his Nietzschean philosophy. 

BARRETT, ELIZABETH, see Browning. 

BARRETT, LAWRENCE (1838-91), Amer. actor; 
noted for his performance of Shakespearean characters, 
and, after Edwin Booth, the leading * legitimate * 
actor of his dav in America ; served with distinction 
during Civil War ; wrote lives of Edwin Booth and 
Edwin Forrest. 

BARRETT, LUCAS (1837-62), Eng. naturalist; 
director of Jamaica Geological Survey. 

BARRETT, WILSON (1846-1904), Eng. actor 
and dramatist ; excelled in melodrama ; wrote The 
Sign of the Gross (1896) and other plavs. 

BARRHEAD (66* 48' N., 4* '23' W.), burgh and 
town, on Leven, Renfrewshire, Scotland; weaving, 
engineering. Pop. (1911) 11,387. 

BARRIAS, FELIX JOSEPH (1822-1907), Fr. 
historical painter; his bro., I^ouis Ernest (1841-1906), 
sculptor, has executed several public works at Paris. 

BARRIAS, LOUIS ERNEST (1841-1905), Fr. 
sculptor; besides public monuments, has done groups 
on classical subjects, noted for strength and simplicity 
of handling. 

BARRICADE (Barrioado), improvised fortification 
to check hostile advance. Barricades, Days of the 
{JourrUes des) ; raising b*8 is favourite Parisian wav of 
commencing insurrection ; chief — May 12, 1688, raised 
by League with view of deposing Henry III. In favour 
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of Duke of Guise; Aug. 27, 1648, first important 
manifesto of Fronde ; during revolutions 1830, 1848, 
and 1871. 

BARRIE (44* 23' N., 79* 43' W.), town, capital of 
Simcoe County, Ontario, Canada; summer resort; 
breweries. Pop. 6000. 

BARRIE, SIR JAMES MATTBEW, Bart. (1860- 
), Scot, novelist and dramatist; b. Kirriemuir ; made 
his reputation with sketohes and novels of Scot, life, A 
Window in Thr%m$ (1889), The Little Minister (1891), 
etc., and plays of a delicate fancy and whimsioal satire, 
the most esteemed being The Admirable Crichton 
(1903), Peter Pan (1904), What Every Woman Knows 
(1908), The Twdve-Pound Look (1910). 

BARRIER ACT, 1697, act of General Assembly 
of Scot. Ohuroh by which ecclesiastical bills must re- 
ceive assent of presbyteries and General Assembly ; 
named from forming b. to hasty legislation. 

BARRIER REEF (c. 10* to 26* S.. 144* to 162* 30' 
£.), chain of coral reefs outlining most of E. Queens- 
land coast. 

BARRIER TREATY ( 1709), trea^ between England 
and United Netherlands, by which former guaranteed 
latter against Fr. aggression In return for guarantee 
against attack on Prot. succession in England. 

BARRIERE,TH£0D0RE( 1823-77).Fr.dramati8t ; 
produced La Vie de Bohime (1849), Manon Lescaut 
(1851), Les Faux Bonshommes, Le Gascon, etc. 

BARRILI, ANTONIO GIULIO (1836-1908), one 
of most popular Ital. novelists. 

BARRING- OUT, act of rebellion amongst school- 
boys, which consisted of excluding the master from 
the school premises. A notable instance took place 
at Edinburgh High School (1695), when Bailie Mao- 
morran was shot dead by one of the boys. 

BARRINGTON, DAINES (1727-1800), Eng. 
lawyer and author; s. of let Viscount B. ; pub. Tracts 
on the Probability of Reaching the North Pole (1776) 
and Miscellanies on Various Subjects (1781), including 
studies on the language of birds. 

BARRINGTON, GEORGE, Irish actor; real 
name Waldron; having sorv(^d several long terms of 
imprisonment for pocket-picking, etc., was transported 
to Botany Bay, and became High Constaolo of 
Paramatta; pub. Voyage to Botany Bay (1801) and 
Uistory of New South Wales (1802). 

BARRINGTON, JOHN 8HUTE, Ist Viscount 
(1678-1734), Eng. lawyer, politician, and theologian. 

BARRINGTON, SAMUEL (1729-1800), Brit, 
admiral ; s. of 1st Viscount B. ; distinguished in 
Seven Years War. 

BARRINGTON, WILLIAM WILDMANSHUTE, 
2nd Viscount (1717-93), Eng. statesman; Chancellor 
of Exchequer, 1761. 

BARRISTER, a legal practitioner qualified to 
plead in the higher law courts of England, who must 
1)6 a member of one of the Inns of Court. It is necessary, 
in order to become a b., to pass a general examina- 
tion, pay certain fees, and to keep twelve terms at 
one of the Inns, when, after further examination, it 
rests with the benchers of the Inn to call him to the Bar. 
When a barrister is made a King’s Counsel (not less than 
10 years after being called) he is said to * take silk,’ and is 
then debarred by etiquette from undertaking certain 
minor forms of legal work. In Scotland a b. is known 
bv the title of advocate (7.V.), and must be a member 
01 the Faculty of Advocates, to which ho is admitted on 
examination and on payment of certain fees. 

BARROS, JO AO DE (I 4967 I 57 O), Portug. 
historian ; wrote a romance of ohivalrio age, the 
Chronicle of the Emperor Clarimundo (1616), but is 
chiefly renowned for his Decades, setting forth the 
history of the Portuguese in Asia ; was a noted 
literary stylist. 

BARR08A (36* 20' N., 6^ 10' W.), town, Spain. 
British defeated French, 1811. 

BARROT, CAMILLE HYACINTHE ODILON 
(1791-1873), Fr. politician; famous as an advocate ; 
joined National Guard and took part in Revolution of 


1830, also in that of 1848; became head of JLouis 
Napoleon’s first ministry ; retired after t^ coup d^liatt 
but returned to office again in 1872. 

BARROW (62« 30' N., 6® 68' W.), river, Leinster, 
Ireland ; joins Suir, Waterford harbour. 

BARROW, ISAAC (1630-77), Em. mathe- 
matioian and divine; prof, of Greek in Cambridge; 
Gresham prof, of geometry ; master of Trinity and 
vice-chancellor ; author of numerous scientific works, 
his Method of Tangents influencing Newton’s work. 

BARROW, SIR JOHN (1764-1848), Eng. traveller 
and author; b. Ulverstone (Lancs) ; spent much time 
in China as see. to Lord Macartney ; held post of 2nd 
see. to Admiralty for 40 years ; pub. Travels in S* 
Africa (1801-83), Travels in China (1804), Voyage 
to Cochin-China (1806), and history of modem Arctic 
expeditions, 1818, 1846. 

BARROWE, HENRY (d. 1593), Eng. Puritan; 
was intimately associated with John Greenwood, 
leader of the Separatists, whose views ho adopted, and 
was, in 1586, cast into the Fleet Prison at the instance 
of Abp. Whitgift. Here he remained until he was 
condemned and hanged, the charge beins that of 
circulating seditious books. He wrote A Brief Dis- 
covery of ths False Church (1691) and other books 
promulgating Separatist opinions, 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS (54® 7' N., 3® 14' W.), 
county borough and seaport town, on Morecambe Bay, 
Lanes, England ; of modern and rapid development ; 
in vioinity are extensive iron-ore mines ; large manu- 
factures iron and stoel ; magnificent docks ; engineer- 
ing ; wagon works. Pop. (1911) 63,775. 

BARROWS (A.S. beorgh, ’a Little hill ’), sepulchral 
mounds which are found throughout Europe and in 
many other parts of the world. In the Brit. Isles they 
are either round or oval in shape, and are formed of 
a stone- built inner chamber covered with earth, or 
sometimes of earth alone. In other instances they 
consist entirely of stone, several uprights, supporting 
a huge capstone ; these in England are known as 
cromlechs, and in Brittany as dolm&ns. Sometimes the 
human remains were burned, and the ashes deposited 
in urns, but often aotusJ bodies were buried, together 
with arms, drinking- vessels, and domestio animals 
belonging to the deceased. The b’s of the Vikinff age 
were frequently very large, and it seems to have^ 
a common custom to bury a warrior aboard his ship. 
The Gokfitad ship, discovered in a burial mound in 
1880, and now in the Christiania museum, is 78 ft. long, 
while the b. also contained the remains of a dozen 
horses, besides numerous other animals, weapons, etc. 

Greenwell, British Barrows (1877). 

BARROW-UPON-SOAR (62® 46' N., 1® 9' W.). 
village, Ijeioestershire, England ; industries, stone and 
cement works, stocking manufacture. 

BARRY (IV. harri, barred), term in heraldry for 
field traversed by horizontal bars of different colours. 

BARRY (51® 24' N., 3® 16' W.), sea^rt, Glamorgan- 
shire, S. Wales, opposite island oif B., Bristol Channel ; 
docks accommodate largest vessels afloat ; enormous 
quantities of coal shipped. Pop. (1911) 33,767. 

BARRY (56® 31' N., 2® 46' W.), village, Forfarshire, 
Scotland ; annual military and territorial camp. 

BARRY CORNWALL, see ProoTSR, BbyAN 
Waller. 

BARRY, SIR CHARLES (1795-1860), Eng. 
architect ; designed Houses of Parliament, Bridge- 
water House, and many churches and private mansions; 
also Royal Institution (1824) and Athouasum (1836) at 
Manchester; was knighted (1852); buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

BARRY, ELIZABETH (^1658-1713), Eng. aotreas ; 
won high praise from Dryden and Cibber, and was 
particularly famous for her performances in Otway’s 
plays. 

BARRY, JAMES, R.A. (1741-1806), Irish artist; 
b. Cork, where ho received early art training ; came to 
li)ndon, was pateonised by Edmund Burke and others. 
He painted many large pictures, chiefly on hist, and 
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allegorical sobjeots, many of which were done for the 
great hall of the Soc. of Arts in the Adel phi. 

BARRY, JEANNB B£CU, COMTESSE DU 
(1741-93), mlstroBS of Louis XV. ; fled to England 
at outbreak of Revolutiou, but returned and was 
guillotined during Terror. 

BARRY, SIR JOHN WOLFE WOLFE- ( 1836- ), 

Eng. en^eer; b. of Sir Charles B. (q.v.); assumed 
addition^ Wolfe ’ by licence, 1898 ; constructor of Tower 
Bridge, Blaokfriars ry. bridge, and many other im 
portant works. 

BARRY, SIR REDMOND (1813-80), Australian 
judge ; did much to promote higher education in the 
colonies ; founder and first Chancellor of Melbourne 
Univ. (1863). 

BARRY, SPRANGER (1719-77), Irish actor; 
b. Dublin ; in leading Shakespearean roles became 
a rival of Garrick, over whom ho possessed the ad- 
vantage of a tall and handsome person. His second 
wife, Ann Street Barry (d. 1801), an actress, was 
considered the superior of Mrs. Siddons in some 
characters. 

BARSl (18° 12' N.. 76° 43' E.), town, Sholapur, 
Bombay Presidency, India. Pop. 24,000. 

BAR-SUR-AUBE (48° 17' N., 4° 38' E.), district 
and town, Aube, Franco ; flour. Pon. 4600. 

BAR-SUR-SEINE (48° 0' N., 4° 19' E.), town, 
Aube, France ; glass, brandy ; French defeated 
Austrians, 1814. Pop. 3300. 

BART, JEAN (1661-1702), Fr. naval officer; 
8. of a fisherman ; b. Dunkirk ; first served in Dutch 
navy under De Ruyter, later entered Fr. service ; by 
sheer force of character and bravery rose to highest 
rank. He was no respecter of iiersons, and many 
fitorieB of his blunt humour are recorded. 

BARTA8, GUILLAUME DE SALLUSTE, 
SIEUR DU (1644-90), Fr. Huguenot ; author of great 
religious epic poem, La Semaine^ on CHalion dn Monde, 

BARTAN, Babtin (41° 39' N., 32° 19' E.), town 
and port ; KAstarauni vilayet, Asiatic Tmkey. 

BARTELS, HANS VON (1866- ), Gor. artist; 

chiefiy known for his vigorous water>colours depicting 
storm scenes and incidents in the lives of fishcr-folk. 

BARTENSTEIN (54° 15' N., 20° 49' E.), town, 
on AUe, Prussia ; carriage -building. Pop. 707 1. 

BARTET, assumed surname of Jeannb Jtn.TA 
Rsokattlt (1864- ), prominent Fr. actress. 

BARTH (64° 20' N., 12° 40' E.), seaport town, 
Pomerania, Prussia ; shipbuilding. Pop. 7600. 

BARTH, HEINRICH (1821-65), distinguished 
Ger. explorer and writer of books of travel ; made 
observations on North and (Antral Africa for Brit, 
government, 1850-66. 

BARTH, KASPAR VON (1687-1658), Gor. phil- 
ologist; travelled extensively, and was a voluminous 
writer of great learning; his Adversaria (1624) is a 
mine of miscellaneous information. 

BARTHELEMY, AN AT OLE JEAN-BAPTISTE 
(1821-1904), Ft. numismatist; pub. Nouveau manud 
de numismatique ancienne (1851) and a similar 
work on modem coinage (1853). 

BARTHELEMY, AUGUSTE MARSEILLE 
(1796-1867), Fr. satirical poet; collaborated with 
J. P. A. M6ry; trans. ACmid into verse; pub. Lea 
Sidiennes (1825), La ViUUlade (1827), La Corbieriide, 
and other works. 

BARTHELEMY, FRANCOIS, MARQUIS DE 

(c. 1747-1830), Fr. diplomatist and politician under 
monarch y, em pire, and restored monarchy. 

BARTHELEMY BAINT-HILAIRE, JULES 
(1805—95), Ft. philosophical writer and republican 
statesman. 

B^THEZ, PAUL JOSEPH (1734-1806), Fr. 
physioian ; prof, of Med. and chancellor of univ. of 
Montpellier ; author of Science de VhoinrnCf trans. 
into many different languages. 

BARTHOLDI, FREDERIC AUGUSTE (1834- 
1904), Fr. sculptor; Statue of Liberty (New York 
Harbour) and Lion of Belfort are among his works. 


BARTHOL1NU8, GA8PARD, CASPAR BbRTHIL- 
SON (1685-1629), Swed. physioian; prof, of Mod., Copen- 
hagen ; later prof, of Divinity ; his descendants 
distinguished themselves in science. 

BARTHOLOME, PAUL ALBERT (1848- ), 

Fr. sculptor and painter; among works is Monument 
aux marts in P^re-Laohaise, Paris. 

BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, fair held in Smithfield. 
London, on St. B.’s Day, from 1133 to 1856. It was a 
vast national market, opened by the Lord Mayor, 
and lasted for a fortnight. 

BARTHOLOMEW, JOHN (1831-93), Scot, carto- 
grapher ; b. Edinburgh ; founded the Edinburgh 
Geographical Institute, an organisation of world-wide 
fame in cartographical work. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST., one of twelve Apostles; 
said to have been flayed alive, and then crucified 
head downwards; festival observed on Aug. 24. — 
Massacre of St. B. See France (p. 627 D). 

BARTIZAN, a small, overhanging, battlcmented 
turret, near a gateway, usually furnished with arrow- 
slits. 

BARTLETT, JOHN (1820-1906), Amer. publisher 
and compiler ; member of Boston bookselling and 
publishing firm ; memorable as the compiler of 
Familiar Quotations, first pub. 1855; also pub. an 
exhaustive Shakespeare Concordance (1894). 

BARTLETT, JOHN RUSSELL (1805-86). Amer. 
author and statesman ; b. Providence, Rhode Is., 
became Sec. of State for Rhode Is. ; edit. Records of 
the Colony (1036-1790); is chiefly remembered for his 
Dictionary of Americanisms (1848). 

BARTLETT, PAUL WAYLAND (1866- ), Amer. 

sculptor; b. New Haven (Conn.) ; has executed statues 
of Columbus and Michael Angelo for Washington, D.C., 
M*Clollan for Philadelphia, etc. 

BARTOLI, DANIELLO (1608-85), Ital. Jesuit; 
wrote history of Society of Jesus in 6 vols. (Rome, 
1650-73). 

BARTOLI, TADDEO DI (c. 1363-1422), Sienese 
painter ; chief work : series of frescoes in chapel of 
municipality, Siena. 

BARTOLINI, LORENZO (1777-1850), It^. 
sculptor ; produced, among other works. Charity, 
Hercules and Lichas, Faith in Qod, and bust of his 
patron Napoleon. 

BARTOLOMMEI, MARQUIS FERDINANDO 

(1821-69), Ital. patriot; associate of Cavour and 
Mazzini ; organised Tuscan contingent for war of 
Italy against Austria, and secured expulsion of Grand 
Duke from Florence. 

BARTOLOMMEO DI PAGHOLA, FRA (1475- 
1517), Ital. artist ; famous for his magnificent altar- 
pieces ; also for his friendship with Savonarola and 
Raphael. 

BARTOLOZZI, FRANCESCO (1725-1816), Ital. 
engraver ; b. Florence ; studied at Rome and Venice ; 
came to London (1764), where he spent a considerable 
portion of his life, but d. in Portugal. He con- 
tributed to Boydoll’s Shakespeare Gallery . 

BARTON, ANDREW (d. 1611), Scot, merchant; 
regarded in England as bold pirate ; slain by English 
in naval engagement ; subject of ballad. 

BARTON, BENJAMIN SMITH (1766-1816), 
Amer. naturalist ; P^of. at Philadelphia ; pres, of 
Amer. Philosophical Soo. 

BARTON, BERNARD (1784-1849), Eng. Quaker 
poet ; b. dJarlisle ; bank-clerk at Woodbridge, Suffolk 
(1809); pub. Metrical Effusions (1812) and Houst- 
held Verses (1846); was friend of Lamb, Southey, 
and Hogg, and was the father-in-law of Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

BARTON, CLARA (1830-1912), Amor, philanthrop- 
ist ; app. head of hospital department in Amor, army, 
1864; aided Red Cross Society in Franeo-German 
war, and has since done much personal field work ; 
became pres, of newly established Amer. Red Cross 
Society, 1881. 

BARTON, SIR EDMUND (1849-1018), Australian 
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statesman ; promoter of Australian Commonwealth 
and Its first Prime Minister (1901-3). 

BARTOlf, ELIZABETH (e. 1606-34), the ‘Nun ’ 
or ‘ Maid * of Kent ; forbade divorce of Henry VIII., 
prophesying his dethronement ; executed at Tyburn. 

BARTON BEDS, Upper Eocene grey and brown 
fosfiiliferous clays, with sandy layers ; sands used in 
glass- making. 

BART0N-UP0N-HUMBER(53^ 41'N.,0* 27' W.), 
town, Lincolnshire, England; tanning; pottery. Pop. 
(1911) 6676. 

BARTON-UPON-IRWELL (63® 28' N., 2® 22' W.), 
town, Lancashire, England. Pop. (1911) 9270. 

BARU, fibrous material obtained from leaves of 
E. Indian sago-palm and used in place of wool for 
cushions, etc. 

BARUCH, THE APOCALYPSE OP, consists 
of a Vl.-oent. Syriac MS. discovered by (^riani in 
the Milan library in 1866, of which he produced a 
Latin trans. B. is said to have been companion 
and sec. of Jeremiah, and his work includes the 
prayer of the captives in Babylon, a dissertation 
on wisdom, and songs celebrating the return from 
captivity; see Charles, Apocalypst of B. (1896). • 

BARUGO (11® 16' N., 124® 60' E.), coast town, 
island Leyte, Philippine Islands ; hemp. Pop. 12,000. 

BARYATINSKY, ALEXANDER IVANOVITCH, 
PRINCE (1814-79), Russ, general and gov. and con- 
queror of the Caucasus. 

BARYE, ANTOINE LOUIS (1796-1876), Fr. 
sculptor; in reproductions of animal life was the 
greatest modem Fr. master ; exhibited Thestua and 
the Minotaur (1847), Lapitha and the Centaur (1848), 
besides executing many figures for the Tuilerios, 
gardens, and public builaings. 

BARYTES, Heavy Sfab (BaS 04 ), orthorhombic 
mineral occurring in metalliferous veins ; known as 
cawk in Derbyshire lead-mines ; sp. gr. 4*6 ; used as 
* permanent white * pigment. 

BARYTOCALCITE, BaCaCOj. monoolinic white 
transparent crystals, found only at Alston Moor, Cum- 
berland, England. 

BASALT, igneous (volcanic) rocks with dark 
cleavage surfaces, weathering to turbid shades ; com- 
position varied, chiefly felspars, olivine, augitc, black 
hornblende, biotite, and nepheline, together with grains 
of magnetite ; many are characterised by columnar 
J ‘ ^ _ picturesque conformations, of 

which Stalfa and Giant^s Causeway are well-known 
examples. 

BASGINET, Basinet, Basnet, light peaked helmet, 
worn with or without a movable front, in common use 
during reigns of Edward 1., II., III., and Richard II. 

BASE (Chemistry), a compound which will unite 
with acids to form salts. All metallic oxides are b’s, 
and are hence called Basic Oxides to distinguish them 
from non-metallic oxides, which, being acid-forming 
oxides, are called Aold Oxides. 

BASE-BALL, national game of U.S.A., played 
with bat and ball upon a diamond-shafted smooth 
pitch, the points of the figure being name<l home- base, 
and 1st, 2nd, and 3rd bases. It is played by two sides 
of nine players each ; if score is not equal nine innings 
completes a game, an innings being ended when thrw 
batsmen are out on each side. 

Mumane, How to Play Baat’BaU (Now York). 

BASEDOW, JOHANN BERNHARD (1723-90), 
Qer. educationist, disciple of Rousseau ; wrote books 
embodying Rousseau’s theory of education, and estab- 
lished institute at Dessau. 

BASEL, bile.— ( 1) (47® 23' N., 7® 36' E.) town, 
Switzerland ; founded in Rom. times ; includes Great 
and Little B., separated by Rhine; has XIV. -cent, 
cathedral, XV. -cent, univ., XVI. -cent, town hall. 
Pop. (1910) 131,914. (2) (47® 26' N., 7® 46' E.) 

canton, Switzerland; area, 177 sq. miles; comprises 
the half-cantons, B.-Stadt, B.-Land. Pop. (1910) 
211,987. 

Basel, ConleflElon of, statement of faith, pro- 
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mulgated by Oswald Myconius, of Basel (1534) ; read 
in churches of that town annually on Wednesday in 
Passion Week up to 1826 ; later annulled. 

Basel, Council of, summoned by Martin V. in 
1424 at Pavia and in 1431 at Basel. Eugenius IV., 
succeeding in the latter year, found council 
sitting with the aim of reforming the Church and put- 
ting aown the Hussites. Eugenius, wishing to effect 
a union with the Gk. Church, dissolved the council in 
1437, and convoked a council at Ferrara in 1438, where, 
the next year, a temporary union was effected. Mean- 
while, the council oi B., though deserted by most of 
its members, maintained its sittingfs, pronounced the 
deposition of Eugenius in 1439, and elected Felix V. 
Eugenius died in 1447, the anti-Pope abdicated in 1449, 
and Nicholas V., the successor of Eugenius, was acknow- 
ledged. The struggle between council and Pope at 
B. had ended in favour of the latter. 

BASHAHR, SCO BusSAHlR. 

BASHAN (32® 46' N., 36® 16' E.), extensive district, 
Palestine, E. of Upper Jordan ; inhabited by Amorites; 
their king, Og, was conquered bv Israelites ; territory 
allotted to half-tribe of Manassen ; volcanic in origin ; 
proverbially fertile ; men, also cattle, remarkable for 
large stature. 

BASHI-BAZOUK. — (1) Turk, cavalry force con- 
sisting of irregulars. (2) Turk, mounted police. 

BA8HKALA (38® 12' N., 44® 21' E.), town, vilayet, 
Van, Asiatic Turkey. 

BA8HKIRES, BASHKIRS, people of Urals, Russia, 
of Tartar speech, Muhammadan rebgion. 

BA8HKIRTSEFF, MARIE (1860-84), Russ, 
author and artist of precocious talents ; spoke four 
tankages, read Gk. and Lat. authors in original, 
skilled musician, and achieved considerable eminence as 
a painter in Paris ; chiefly remembered by remarkable 
Journal (begun in childhood and continued throughout 
her life), pub. 1887 (Eng. trans., 1890). 

BA8IL I. (d. 8S6), Bvzantino emperor, oallod 
‘ the Macedonian,’ from birthplace ; became sole 
emperor, 867 ; revived Byzantine power ; extended 
his territory and codified the laws. 

BASIL II. (c. 958-1025), Byzantine emperor, called 

* Slayer of the Bulgarians ’ ; great-great-grandson of 
Basil I. He and his bro. Constantine suco. their f., 
963, as joint-emperors ; B. made himself real master 
of army, and annexed Armenia and Bulgaria. 

BASIL THE GREAT, St. Basil (329-79), bp. of 
Caesarea, in Cappadocia, one of most eminent Gk. 
Fathers ; involved in most of religious controversies 
of time, and resolute opponent of Arianism. B. 
founded a monastio order, since known as Basilian 
Monks f which brought about a great chan^ in the ideal 
of the religious lire. He was dissatisfied with the 
eremitical life, and so established the cenobitical, 
believing that work and usefulness could be carried 
on in conjunction with saintliness and austerity. Con- 
sequently the Rules of Si, Basil provided for common 
daily prayers, common meals, and hard field-work, 
while the austerities of this life were scarcely less than 
those practised by the Eremites. The Rules of St. 
Basil have been the inspiration of monasticism in the 
Gk. Church, and there can be no doubt that St. Bene- 
^ct’s Rule owes much to them. 

BA81L1GA. — (1) Gk. digest, in 60 books, of Justini- 
an’s laws of the Byzantine empire, pub. in the early part 
of X. cent. (2) ]^man building in which public meet- 
ings and legal tribunals were held. It consisted 
usually of an oblong nave, with side aisles, divided by 
colonnades, latter supporting a gallery. At one end it 
the building was a semicirctdar apse, with a dais, or raised 
seats, for the judges, or for other persons officiating in 
the business of the meeting. The first such buili 
was the B. Poroia, erected at Rome, 184 b.o., by Cato 

* the Censor.’ B’s continued to be built, in Rome and 
other Ital. towns, down to the end of the HE. cent. a.d. 
The name was afWwards given to buildings built upon 
a similar plan for Christian worship, whioh were known 
as * basilican ohnrohes.* See Abobitbontre. 
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BASILICATA (iO® 26' N., 16“ 10' E.), division o 
S. Italy, forming nrovinoe Potenza. 

BA8IL1DE8 (fl. 117 A-D.), Gnostic philosopher wh< 
lived at Alexandria during the rule of the Emporori 
Trajan and Hadrian. 

BASILISK, imaginary malignant monster of th( 
anoients (cockatrice) ; genus of lizards. 

BA8IM (20*6'N., 77®6'E.), town, Akola district, 
Berar, India. Pop. 12,600. 

BASIN’, Bason, a bowl ; land drained by rivci 
and tributaries ; rock beds with a oentro-olinal dip 
depressions, often occupied by lakes, created glacially 
by solution of underlying strata, or by movements o' 
the earth’s crust. 

BASIN, THOMAS (1412-91), Er. bp. and his 
torian ; app. bp. of Lisieux, 1447, which position he 
later renouncecf,^ cr. abp. of Ciesarea by Sixtus IV. 
conspicuous public Bgure during troubled period 
wrote valuable history of Charles Vll. and Louis XI. 

BASINGSTOKE (61* 16' N., 1® 6' W.), town, Ilamp 
shire, England ; connected with river Wey by canal ; 
has Roman remains and ruined castle. Pop. (1011 
11,640. 

BASKERVILLE, JOHN (1706-76), Eng. printer 
greatly developed art of typography ; became printer 
to Cambridge Univ. (1768), and was noted lor his 
editions of the Bible, Prayer Book, and Latin classics. 

BASKET, plaited receptacle for carrying smal 
articles; also protection for hand when hghting oi 
fencing. B. work was primitive art ; material — willow 
wands, reeds, bamboo, Span, cane, split wood. These 
are soaked for some time, dried out of doors, used 
whole or split with a special b. -maker’s instrument 
(‘ the splitter ’). In plaiting, the bottom is first woven, 
and into it the sharpened ends of other pieces are 
plaited and turned up at the edges to form the sides ; 
mto these upright pieces are woven horizontal pieces 
over which they are at last turned down. Sharpened 
stakes, pushed down centres of the sides and fastened 
there, are woven together to form handle. 

Plaited cane is largely used for common chairs, and 
was formerly much employed for sofas. B. work is to 
be seen in Chippendale furniture. Bamboo furniture 
was introduced into West from India and Japan, where 
it is an important manufacture. 

BASKET-BALL, an Amer. came invented by 
James Naismith, in 1891. It is played by two sides 
of five players each, with an inflated leather-covered 
ball of about 10 in. diameter. The object is to tlirow 
the ball into the * basket ’ (a net suspended 10 ft, above 
the ground), which the opposing team endeavour to 
prevent, as in footbalL 
Hepbron, Howto Flatj Basket-Ball. 

BASKET-FISH, many-aimod starfish, found of! 
Amer. coast. 

BABNAGE, JACQUES (1663-1726), Fr. Huguenot 
divine and theological writer. 

BASOCHE, association of clerks of Paris, in exist- 
ence XIV. cent, till Revolution ; elected a king, etc. ; 
among privileges was that of producing morality plays, 
soties^ etc. ; scurrilous aoties (satirical farces) led to 
loss of their theatre, 1582. 

BASQUES, a race of people inhabiting region at W. 
end of Pyrenees, including part of department of 
Basses- P)n:6n4es in hVanco, and provinces of Biscaya, 
Guipuzcoa, and Alava, and part of Navarre in Spain. 
They retained practical independence in Spain until 
1876, in France until time of Revolution. They are 
of good height and excellent physique, fair-skiimed, 
and dark- or fair-haired ; are brave, intelligent, hard- 
working, extremely religious, and characterised by 
great pride of birth ; have long been famous as seamen 
and whalers. Many ethnologists hold they are de- 
scended from Iberians, the earliest-known inhabitants 
of the peninsula ; while their language, Eecuara or 
£usoara,-is polysynthetio and is related to no other 
tongus known to philologists, whoso researches have 
BO far yielded no definite results. Grammars have 
been compiled by Van Eys, Prince Lucion Bonaparte, 


and others, and the language is said to have el^ht 
dialects. Lit. is modern and comparatively unim- 
portant, consisting chiefly of historical and religious 
plays, proverbs, and songs. 

Basque ProvinoeB (43* N., 2* 30' W.), district, 
N.E. Spain, on Bay of Biscay, comprising three pro- 
vinces, Viscaya, Guipuzcoa, Alava ; traversed by 
Pyrenees ; fertile soil ; iron-mining centre ; area, 2730 
sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 671,488. 

BAS-RELIEF, Basso-Rslihvo, term used in 
Boiilpture for designs in low relief. 

BASS, male voice of lowest register ; low-pitobed 
musical instruments ; low notes in harmony ; kind of 
bag made of plaited straw or fibre. 

BASS CLARINET, larger musical instrument than 
ordinary clarinet, and an octave lower in pitch ; 
invented by Grenser, a Dresden maker, in 1793. 

BASS ROCK, THE (66^ 4' N., 2* 38' W.), islet, 
entrance of Firth of Forth, Scotland ; 360 ft. high ; 
circumference, one mile ; served as prison for 
Covenanters ; held by Jacobites against William III., 
1691-94 ; frequented by solan geese ; lighthouse. 

BASS STRAIT (39® 20' S.. 146® E.), channel 
between Australia and Tasmania, 80 to 150 miles 
wide. 

BASS TUBA, see Saxhobn. 

BASS, WILLIAM (b. 1720), Eng. brewer ; founder 
of McS'irs. Bass, Ratcliff, & Gretton Ld., a Burton-on- 
Trcnt firm of world-wide reputation. 

BA8BA (7® 40 N., 7® 30' E.), province, Brit. Pro- 
tectorate, Northern Nigeria, W. Africa, bordering Benue 
river on N., Niger on W. ; fertile, extensive forests. 
Pop. c. 600,000. 

BAS8ANO (45® 46' N., 11® 43' E.), cathedral city, 
Viconzft, Italy ; majolica. Pop. 6500. 

BAS8ANO, JACOPO DA PONTE (1510-92), 
Ital. artist ; his altarpiece of TAe Nativity at Bassano, 
his birthplace, was highly praised by Lanzi. 

BAS6ABAB, Bassababa, namo of Rumanian 
dynasty ruling over Wallachia till 1668 ; XVI. and 
XVII. -cent, princes famous as builders and scholars. 

BASBARIDAI, species of carnivores whoso denti- 
tion generally resembles canine ; raccoon-like in 
appearance. 

BASSE TERRE (16® 3' N., 61® 42' W.), town, 
Guadeloupe, W. Indies. Pop. 8056. 

BASSEIN (16® 40' N., 94^ 48' E.).~-(l) mountainous 
district. Lower Burma ; fertile ; iimiortant centre of 
rice trade ; area, 4127 sq. miles. Pop. 391,427. (2) 
/Own, in B. district. Pop. 31,400. 

BASSELIN, OLIVIER (1400-60), Fr poet; fuller 
►y trade ; b. Val-de-Vire, Normandy ; famous for 
Irinking-songs, called Vaux-de- Vire. He forma subject 
f poem by Longfellow. 

BASSES, Sba-Pbeches (Strranidoe), perch-like 
>ony fishes, marine, and found in all seas, although a 
w ascend rivers. The commonest Brit, form is the 
Basse (Morone labrax), which may weigh 20 lb., but 
he related Jew Fishes of tropical sqp-B niay be 6 ft. or 
nore in height, weighing almost 600 lb. The Murray 
Cod ’ (Oligorua macquariensia) is the most important 
bod-fish in the rivers of S.K. Australia. 

BA8SE8-ALPES (44® 10' N., 6® E.), department, 
LE. Franco ; very mountainous ; wool ; area, 2698 sq. 
niles. Pop. (1911) 107,231. 

BASSES-PTRENEES (43® 16' N., 1® W.), do- 
jartment, S.W. France, consisting of former province 
if Bearn and part of Basque region ; Pyrenees occupy 
outhern portion, elevation increasing W. to E. ; 
ixtensivo terests covering slopes furnish most valuable 
iroduot ; N. and E. territory consists of pastures and 
fertile valleys; mineral springs; sheep, cattle; area, 
‘:977 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 433,318. 

BASSET, Venetian card game, introduced into 
.France during the latter part of the XVII. cent., 
inhere it became very popular. It was played by 
ve persons with a full pack of cards. 

BASSET, see Dog. 

BASSET HORN, single-reed tenor clarinet ; much 
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flavoured in ootnpositionB of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Mendelasohn ; invented by a maker named Horn, about 
1770. 

BA88ETERRE (17* 20' N.. 02* 44' W.), town. St. 
Kltte, W. Indies. Pop. 99C2. 

8A8SI, UOO (1600-49), Ital. revolutionist ; be- 
came monk ; joined national forces, 1848, as chaplain, 
in which capacity he played important part in Oanbaldi 
movement. 

BA88IONT, district of ancient France, divided 
(1790) into departments of Meuse, Aube, and Upper 
Marne. 

BAS80MPIERRE, FRANCOIS DE (1679-1646), 
Fr. soldier and diplomatist ; put down Huguenot 
rising of 1621-22, and became Mar6chal de France. His 
Idlmoirf B are important as a hist, source. 

8A8800N, large dual-tubed wind instrument, of 
double-reed kind, serving as bass to oboe and clarinet ; 
evolved from earlier and clumsier instrument, called 
* bass-pommer,' which dates back to the XV. cent. ; 
much favoured by Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, 
and other masters. 

BAB80RA, Basra. Busra (32* N., 47* 34' E.), 
vilayet, Asiatic Turkey ; capital and river port, 
Basra, on Shat-el-Arab, near Persian Gulf ; marshy, 
unhealthy ; famous date groves ; silk, cotton ; area, 
63,680 so. miles. Pop. c. 600,000. 

BASfSUB, AUFIDIUS, Rom. historian and orator 
under Augustus and Tiberius. 

BASBVILLE, NICOLAS JEAN HUGON DE 
(d. 1793), Fr. Revolutionary journalist and diplo- 
matist ; murdered in Rome by populace. 

BASTAR (19® N., 81® 30' E.), native state, Brit. 
India; high flat plateau; some mountains; dense 
forests ; jungles inhabited by aboriginal tribe ; chief 
town, Jagdiupur; unhealthy; rice, oil-soods; area, 
13,002 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 433,310. 

BASTARD (0. Fr.), meaning ‘pack-saddle child,* 
a child bom out of wedlock. Such cliildren are not 
legally entitled to bear the name of cither parent, 
they cannot inherit real property, and, as they are in 
nearly every legal asjieot fi/ius nullius (‘nobody’s 
child *), the parents can have no control over their 
marriage. In Eng. law an Act of Parliament is required 
to legitimise euca a child ; in Scots law the subse- 
quent marriage of the parents confers this prixulcgo. 

BASTI (26® 46' N., 82® 46' E.), town in district of 
B., United Provinces, India. Pop. 14,761. 

BASTIA (42® 40' N., 9® 27' E.), seaport town, N.E. 
Corsica ; former capital ; oil. Pop. 23,061). 

BA8TIAN, ADOLF (1820-1905). distinguished 
Ger. ethnologist and traveller. 

BA8TXAN, HENRY CHARLTON (b. 1837), Eug. 
physician, author of important treatises on nerves 
and on the origin of life. 

BASTXAT, PRBDfiRIC (1801-60), Fr. political 
economist; started Fr. agitation against Pi election 
(1844); organised Free Trade Association (1846); 
wrote against Socialism, setting forth virtues of com- 
petition (1848-50). 

BABTIDE (0. Fr.), name of towns built XIl.-XIV. 
cent’s in southern France to guard surruunding regions. 

BABTIDE, JULES (1800-79), Fr. soldier, editor, 
and (1848) Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

BASTIEN-LEPAGE. JULES (1848-81), Fr. artist; 
painted portraits, landscapes, and hist, pictures : 8arah 
Btrnharai, Joan of Arc liettning to the Voices^ GambeUa 
on his Death-bed, The Thames at London. 

BASTILLE (0. Fr. bastir, to build), name of Fr. 
castle ; especially given to towers guarding city 
gates of Paris, and now only applied to that of St. 
^toine, which in XVII. and XVIII. cent’s was used 
to detain political prisoners. Associated with des- 
potism, it was stormed by the populace, July 14, 1789, 
and destro^d with every accompaniment of violence 
and bloodshed; date since observed as FeU Rationale ; 
its deep underground dungeons have given rise to 
many stories of wretched captivities. 

BASTINADO (Span, boston, a stick), European 
12 


name for an Eastern form of punishment, consistiiig 
of light blows with a stick on the soles of the feet, 
or other parts of person ; if long continued may 
cause deatn. 

BASTION (Fr.), projection from fortification ii-V.). 

BASTWICK, JOHN (1593-1654), Eng. PUxlUn ; 
polemical writer. 

BASUTOLAND (29® S., 28® E.), Brit, crown 
colony, S. Africa ; area, 10,293 sq. miles; bounded by 
Orange l^ee State on N. and W., Cape Province 
on S., Qriqualand and Natal on E. and N.E. ; surface 
is part of great plateau, c. 6000 ft. above sea-level, 
and has mountains crossing it, including Maluti 
ranges and I>akenberg ; principal rivers, Tugela, 
Caledon ; capital, Maseru. Administration is carried 
out by resident commissioner, subject to authority 
of High Commissioner for S. Africa. Capital is Maseru. 
B. was annexed by Britain, 1808 ; became part of 
Cape Colony, 1871 ; war which occurred, 1880-81, in 
consequence of attempt to disarm natives, resulted 
in establishment of autonomy ; again taken directiy 
under authority of Imperial Government, 1884, since 
when trade and agriculture have greatly developed; 
took no part in Boer War, or native riwiigs of 1906. 
Inhabitants are of negroid stock, majority Basutos 
proper, with admixture of other tribes. B. is a native 
reserve. Productions include great quantities of 
cereals ; cattle, ponies, and sheep raised for export ; 
coal is found. Pop. (1911) 405,600 (including 1400 
whites). 

I.agd©n, The Basutos (1909). 

BAT, flying, insectivorous animal. See CnfROPTBRA. 

BATAG (16® 65' N.. 120" 25' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; sugar. Pop. 23,600. 

BAT ALA (31® 49' N., 76® 14' E.), town, Punjab, 
India ; cotton, silk. Pop. 27,400. 

BATALHA (39® 40' N., 8® 60' W.), town, district 
I^ciria, Portugal ; Dominican monastery, commemo- 
rates victory of King John I. of Portugal over king 
of Castile, 1385. Pop. 3900. 

BATANGA8 (13*^ 32' N., 121® 12' E.), seaport, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands; coffee. Pop. (1910) 33,100. 

BATARNAY, IMBERT DE (1438-1523), Fr. 
soldier, statesman, and courtier. 

BATAVIA, see Netherlands. 

BATAVIA. — ( 1 ) residency. J ava ; includes some ad- 
jacent islands ; area. 24 sq. miles. Pop. 1,503,000. (2) 
(6® 16' S., 106® 60' E.) seaport, N. coast, Java; capital 
and chief commercial city, Dutch East Indies; bay, 
shallow towards coast, served as port before Tanjong 
Priok harbour, 0 miles N.E., wa.s made ; mixed popula- 
tion; unhealthy climate ; founded begiuningof XVII. 
cent. ; hold by British, 1811-14; coffee, rice, sugar, and 
other products. Pop. c. 138,551. 

BATES, HARRY (1850-99), Eng. sculptor; 

Rodin ; executed many busts and statues on 
subjects ; A.R.A. (1892); some of liis works, purchased 
by the Chantrey Trustees, are now in the Tate 
Gallery. 

BATES, HENRY WALTER (1826-92). Eng. 
naturalist ; explored the Amazon with A. R. Wallaoe ; 
author of The liaturalist on the Amazons (1863) ; assist, 
sec. of the Roy. Geog. Soc., and eminent ontomedogist. 

BATES, WILLIAM (1025-90), Eng. Nonconformist 
preacher and author ; chaplain to Charles II. ; pub. 
The Existence of Ood and the Immortality of the Soul 
(1676), Spiritual Perfection (1699), etc. 

BATH.— (1) (61® 23' N., 2® 22' W.) watering- place 
and largest town, Somerset, England ; on Avon ; the 
Roman Aguce Solis; its hot saline and chalybeate 
springs were known to Romans from I. cent. ; contains 
Rom. baths and other antiquities ; Abbey Ohuroh, 
begun in Henry VII. ’s reira, oomplotod 1609 ; Bath 
and Wells have formed one hishoprio since 1135; very 
fashionable in XVXII. cent. Pop. (1911) 50,729. 
(2) (43® 66' N., 69^ 62' W.) city, county seat of 
Sagadahoc County, Maine, U.S.A. ; shipbuildmg. Poj>. 
(19^10) 9396. 

BATH, ORDER OF THE, order of chivalry of 
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U.K., founded 1399, refounded 1726 and 1816, anc 
frequently extended since ; originally a purely militar; 
order, it received in 1816 a civil element ; the civi 
and military badges, which are slightly different 
alike bear motto, Tria juncia in uno, about rose, 
shamrock, and thistle. 

BATH, THOMAS THYNNE, 1ST MARQUESS 

or (1734-96), Eng. politician; e. s. of Viscoiinl 
Weymouth ; libellea by Wilkes, who was therefore 
expelled from Parliament. 

BATH, WILLIAM PULTENEY, 1ST EARL OF 
(1684-1764), Brit, statesman ; took prominent pari 
against Dr. Sachoverell ; led opposition to Walpole 
and on his fall, 1741, became Prime Minister; lost 
influence on accepting peerage (1742) ; gift of attack, 
but not administration ; good scholar ana orator. 

BATHBRIGK, piece of Bathstone {q.v.) made into 
bricks for domestic purposes at Bridgwater. 

BATHGATE (55* 53' N., T 40' W.), town, Linlith 
gowshire, Scotland ; minerals, paraffin. Pop. 822(3. 

BATHILDA, ST. (d. 680), Kng. princess; m 
Clovis II. of France ; regent during minority of Clo- 
thair III., Childeric II., and Thierry III. 

BATHOLITE, igneous (granitic) rock intruded in 
stratified rock.s, and forming bosses. 

BATHONIAN SERIES, oolitic limestone strata, 
first studied near Bath ; corresponds to Up|x*r Dogger 
(Middle Jurassic) of Germany. 

BATHORl, ELIZABETH (d. 1614), Polish prin- 
cess, said to have been a werwolf ; imprisoned 1610 
on charge of numberless horrible murders. 

BATHORY, SIGISMUND (1572-1613), Prince of 
Transylvania; disastrous anti-Turkish policy. 

BATHOS, a descent frorri the elevated to the ridi- 
culous (or commonplace) ; of. Anticlimax. 

BATHS. — The habit of bathing, both for eleanli 
ness and for pleasure, has been practised by almost 
every people from the earliest times. Before the 
inception of public and private b’s it was customary 
to bathe in running water of rivers, but hot b’s were 
employed by the early Egyptians, Greeks, and Persians, 
and are referred to in Homer as restorative after violent 
exertions. The buildings themselves must in primi- 
tive times have had considerable pretensions to luxury, 
for the b. of the Persian king, Darius, excited wonder 
and admiration of Alexander the Great. It was, 
however, under Horn. Empire that public b’s reached 
most advanced stage of luxury. The earliest Roman 
b’s were called piscinae, and were cold swimming-baths, 
but later devolojjed into vast establishments called 
ihcrmcBt which included cold swimming- b’s for both 
sexes, hot b’s, vapour b’s, dressing-rooms, a gymnasium, 
and sometimes also a library and theatre. Such 
thermce were erected by the Emperors Agrippa, Nero, 
Titus, Domitian, and several later rulers. The b’s 
appear to have reached their highest state of luxury 
under Diocletian. Marble seats were provided for 
thousands of bathers ; water flowed from mouths of 
silver lions into basins of the same precious metal, 
and while young men played at ball in the .spacious 
gjimnasium, philosophers and elder folk discussed 
the news of tne day in the marble galleries adorned 
with mosaics and enriched with sculptures. Soap 
being then unknown, the Romans had their bodies 
anointed by the b. attendants with oils and pomades, 
after which the skin was scraped with a curved metal 
instrument, called the sirigillvs ; usual bathing hour 
was before dinner, but it was not uncommon to take 
several b’s during course of day. In addition to hot- 
water and hot-air b’s, sun b’s were commonly indulged 
in by the Greeks and Romans, and the habit of 
bur 3 ring the body in sand dates back to even earlier 
times. There are various modern specialised forms of 
bathing — Turkish, Russian, electric, mineral, etc. 

Cold bathing in England has been commonly prac- 
tised from the beginning of the XVIII. cent., and the 
value of sea-bathing was recognised somewhat later. 
Smollett, in Humphry Clinker^ describes Scarborough 
bathing-machines os a novelty. The excessive use 


of hot b’s has an enervating effect ; the cold bath, 
while undoubtedly beneficial to those of robust con- 
stitution, is often harmful to more delicate indi- 
viduals. 

The treatment of disease by baths is called Bi.lnbo- 
THERAPEUTICS, but the term is generally now re- 
_ ‘ mineral waters, mud 

•aths, and other treatments In vogue at spas. The 
waters employed have usually the salts of sodium, 
calcium, magnesium, lithium, or iron, or sometimes other 
minerals dissolved in them ; but the benefit is as much 
due to the change of air and scene, the regular bathing, 
dieting, and drinking of prescribed quantities of water, 
and the regular exercise, as to any therapeutic qualities 
of the waters themselves. Harrogate, Aix, Carlsbad, 
Marieiibad, Homburg, Nauheim, Kissingen, Baden- 
Baden, etc., are all spas of repute for different diseases. 
See Hydropathy. 

BATHSEBA, Bathsheba. — ( 1) Bible character; 
wife of Uriah the Hittite, slain for her sake by David, 
who then took her to wife. (2) Duchess of Portsmouth 
in Dryden’s Absalom and AchitophcL 

BATHSTONE, mixed limestone and sandstone 
(Lower Oolite stratum) obtained from neighbourhood 
of Bath ; used for scouring and for covering hearths, etc. 

BATHURST.— (1) (33° 27' S., 149° 35' K.) town, 
NewSouth Wales. Pop. (1910) 10,000. (2) (43° 19' S., 

146° E.) town, Tasmania. (3) (13° 24' N., 16° 30' W.) 
town, Gambia, W. Africa. Pop. 6000 to 8000. 

BATHURST, EARLDOM OF (1772 onwards).— 
Allen Bathurst (1684-1775), 1st earl, belonged to 
old Sussex family and distinguished himself as Tory 
politician: or. Baron B., 1712; earl, 1772; 2nd earl 
was Lord Chancellor, and was or. Baron Apsley, 1771 ; 
3rd earl became Secretary for War and Colonies, 1812; 
and Pros, of the Council, 1828-30. 

BATHYBIUS, slimy precipitate of gypsum by 
alcohol in sea-water, at one time supposed to be a 
simple organism living in the deep sea. 

BATISTE, fine, closely woven linen, said to be 
named from inventor, Baptiste of Camhrai, XTII. cent. 

BATLEY (53° 43' N., 1°38' W.). town, Yorkshire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 36,395. 

BATNA (35° 33' N., 6° 8' E.), town, Algeria. Pop. 
6914. 

BATOIDEA, see Ray'S. 

BATON (Ft. baton), staff carried by a field-marshal ; 
a policeman’s truncheon ; light stick used by orches- 
tra conductor ; sign of illegitimacv in heraldry (‘ baton 
sinister’), often erroneously calleil ‘ the bar sinister.’ 

BATON ROUGE (30*^ 30' N., 91° 15' W.), city, 
Louisiana, U.8.A., on Mississippi ; state capital, 1849- 
62, and again, 1880 ; captured from British by 
Spaniards, 1779 ; taken by Federalists, May 1862; held 
again-st attack by Confederates, Aug 1862 ; sugar and 
cotton plantations; state univ. Pop. (1910) 14,897. 

BATRACHIA, class of vertebrates of interest as 
illustrating the transition from aquatic to terrestrial 
ife ; frequently considered conterminous with Am- 
phibia, or as a sub-class of the latter. Through the 
Dipnoi they are to a certain extent linked with fishes, 



NkWT. C.liCILlAN (lOHTHYOPIUS) COILED 
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nd through Microsauria (Stegocephalia) with reptiles. 
The main anatomical differences separating Batrachians 
from reptiles, although no satisfactory line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn, are the skull bones. Excepting a 
ew viviparous forms, they mostly undergo a gill- 
l)reathing stage in their metamorphosis. The follow- 
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ing olaesifioation is convenient: (1) Stegocephaliat 
extinct lizard- or serpent-like b. : Upper Devonian to 
Triassio. (2) Apoda, limbless, 
worm-like, tropical b. belong- 
ing to 33 species; no fossil 
forms known. (3) Caudata, 
tailed b. ; about 150 species ; 
few fossil ; salamanders well- 
known representatives. Three 
blind species inhabit N. Amer. 
and Europ. caves. A number 
of akin-breathing forms, with- 
Froo. out gills or lungs, have been 

discovered. (4) A’caiofa to, con- 
taining about 1300 (including about 40 fossil) species 
of frogs and toads. See Metamorphosis. 

Cambridge Natural History^ viii. (1001). 

BATRAGHOMYOMAGHIA (Gk. ' battle of the 
frogs and mice’), mock-epic, in hexameter verse, of 
unknown authorship, sometimes ascribed to Homer. 

BATTA, Anglo-Indian designation of rations served 
to soldiery in war. 

BATTAGLIA (45° 15' N., 11° 60' E.), town, 
Venetia, Italy ; warm saline springs. 

BATTALION, military division consisting of four 
or more companies. The full war strength of an in- 
fantry b. in Brit, army consists of about 1000 men and 
staff. 

BATTAMBANG (13° 6' N., 103° 0' E.), town, 
Cambodia, Siam ; coded to Erencli, 1907. 

BATTAS, cannibal race living in the hills of 
Sumatra. They read and write, and have a curious 
religion and lit., latter committed to bamboo staves. 

BATTEN, joiner’s name for a tir-board used in 
strengthening wooden frarnewtuk ; also marine term 
for strip of wood used aboard ship to jirevent sea- 
water entering the hatch way.s. 

BATTEN, SIR WILLIAM (d. 1007), Eng. naval 
commander; surveyor to the navy, and Vice-Admiral ; 
frequently mentioned by Pepys. 

BATTENBERG, revived (Jer. title conferred upon 
Countess von Haucke, morganatic wife of Prince 
Alexander of Hesse; made Countess of B. (1851), 
raised to rank of Princess, 1858 ; e. s., Louis, be- 
came admiral in Eng. navy ; 3rd s., Henry Maurice, 
m. Princess Beatrice, Queen Victoria’s dau. (1885), and 
d. 1896 ; the dau. of the latter, Victoria Eug6nie, m. 
(1906) Alphonso XIII. of Spain. B. lies in llesse- 
Nassau, Prussia. 

BATTERING-RAM, primitive military weapon, 
dating back to times of Josephus, or earlier, usotf for 
beating down the walls of a fortress ; it was a heavy 
beam, about 120 ft. long, shod at the fore end with 
a piece of metal, shaped like a ram’s head, and gener- 
ally slung in a wooden protected framework. 

BATTERSEA, metroi)olitan borough, S.W. London ; 
Surrey side, Thames, opposite Chelsea, and communica- 
ting by bridges ; fine park ; factories and foundries. 

BATTERY, a number of ordnance with their 
equipment ; the men and horses attending a battery ; 
battiomented platform upon which guns are mounted ; 
in law, assault by beating. 

Primary Elec trio B., Voltak’, Galvanic, Chemical 
B., an arrangement of cells, elements, or couples which 
produces a current by chemical action. The original 
VOLTAIC cell was a zmo and a copper plate resting in 
a weak acid solution and joined by a wire. The 
hydrogen liberated made a coating on the copper (or 
negative) plate, stimulated a reverse action, and 
weakened the current {polariaaiion). This was obvi- 
ated in the Daniel cell by placing the copper in a 
solution of copper sulphate in a porous pot, the hydro-’ 
gen then replacing the copper which was deposited on 
the copper plate. In the Leclanch6 cell the zinc 
rests in sal-ammoniac solution, and a plate of carbon 
(replacing copper) is placed in a porous pot packed 
with manganese dioxide and bits of carbon. This is 
the cell generally used for electric batteries. It has an 
electromotive force of nearly H volt. 



Secondary B., Accumulator or Rbvebsiblb B., 
contrivance for the storage of electrical energy ; an 
electric battery which can be charged by a ourrent 
passing in the reverse direction of the current of dis- 
charge. The most effective accumulator is the Icad- 
jieroxide-sulphuric-acid coll, which essentially consists of 
plates or grids of lead coated with lead peroxide (PbOj) 
connected with the positive, alternating with plates of 
pure lead connected with the negative electrodo. They 
are immersed in sulphuric acid ( HyS 04 ) and hold apart 
by strips of glass or ebonite. In discharging the cell, 
hydrogen is conveyed to the positive plates and re- 
duces the lead peroxide, the resulting lower oxide 
combining with the sulphuric acid to form lead sulphate. 
The lead of the negative plates becomes oxidised and 
also covered by a layer of the sulphate, the progress of 
the discharge being indicated by the weakening of the 

acid and decreased 
, voltage. When the 
current is reversed by 
connecting the cell or 
battery with a dyn- 
amo, hydrogen is 
carried to the nega- 
^ tive plates, reducing 
the lead sulphate to 
lead, and the oxygon 
converting the sul- 
phate on the positive 
plates into peroxide of lead, and the sulphuric acid being 
lormed in the process. It becomes apparent that the 
term storage battery^ frequently useil tor accumulators, 
does not exactly mean a storage of electricity, but of the 
electro-chemical transformation products, the cell being 
reformed by charging after having been altered by the 
discharge. Many types of a. have been invented, the 
Plants, Eaure, and Tudor cells being the best-known 
types. They are not only used for supplying motive 
power and light for vehicles and boats, and for ex- 
I>erimental purposes, etc., but are indispensable in 
an electric- power station, where they serve to balance 
the ratio between demand and supply of electricity. 
A nickel-peroxide-iron-caustic-potasn accumulator has 
been designed by Edison, but it can hardly be said 
that it has left the experimental stage. 

F. Dolezalek, The Theory of the Lead Accumulator 
(1906) ; Sir D. Salomons, Management of Accumulators 
(1906). 

BATTEUX, GHARLES (1713-80), Fr. philo- 
sopher ; pub. La Morale T Epicure tirU de set proprea 
ecrita (1758), Iliatoire des causes premieres (1769), 
Cours de belles dettreSy Principea de la litteraturey etc. 

BATTHYANI, family of Hungarian nobles who 
claim dc.scent from Ora, companion of Arpad ; chief 
members. Prince Karl Joseph (1697-1772), Austrian 
field-marshal, distinguished in War of Austrian 
►Succession; Gount Caeimlr (1807-64), follower of 
Kossuth and Hungarian foreign minister ; Gount Louie 
(1806-49), premier of first responsible ministry, 1848, 
but resigned ; executed by order of court-martial. 

BATTLE (50° 55' N., 0° 30' E.), town, Sussex, 
England ; received its present name (in place of 
Senlac) from the battle in which William I. defeated 
Harold, 1066. The conqueror founded there a Bene- 
dictine abbey in which was deposited Battla Abbey 
Roll, supposed list of barons who fought with William ; 
authenticity of the copies is disputed. 

Duchess of Cleveland, Battle Abbey Roily 3 vols. (1889). 

BATTLE GREEK (42° 20' N., 86° 10' W.), city, 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; factories. Pop. (1910) 26,267. 

BATTLEDORE (derivation unknown). — (1) Play- 
thing like small tennis-racket used in game of b. and 
shuttlecock; (2) (Obs.) hornbook ; (3) implement used 
to beat clothes in washing ; (4) applied to certain 
tools, etc. 

BATTLEFORD (62® 40' N., 108° 20' W.), town, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

BATTLEMENT, parapet surmounting walls of a 
fortified building, consisting of solid blocks of masonry 



Plan of Accumulator. 
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alternating with open sp^s for the disoharge of 
miasiles, the solid parts being designated merlans and 
the a^rturea crenels* At first designed purely for 
defensive purposes, b’s have, in modern times, come to 
be used merely for deoorative effect. 

BATTLESmP, see Navy, Ships. 

BATTUE, the system of filing game by means of 
beating the bushes and driving the quarry towards a 
given point where the guns wait. 

BATU, Rook Islands (0° 10' S., 98** E.), group of 
small islands, Dutch East Indies ; cocoanuts. 

BATUM, Batoum (41® 38' N., 41® 40' E.), fortified 
seaport, Russ. Transcaucasia ; exports oil. Pop. 
30,008. 

BATWA, nomad tribe of African pygmies, dis- 
ooverod in 1880 by Pogge and Wiesmann, near Wies- 
mann Falls (Bel. Congo) ; 4 ft. high ; lightish sldns ; 
hunt game with bows and poisoned arrows. 

BATTPHONE, musical instrument of the clarinet 
type, invented 1839 ; proved ineffective, and gave 
place to the bass tuba. 

BAUAM (13® 60' N., 121® E.), town, Luzon. 
Philippine Islands ; palm-fibre goods. Pop. 39,094. 

BAUCHl (10® N., 9® 30' E.), province, Brit. Pro- 
tectorate, N. Nigeria; larger portion, N.W. to S.E., 
oooupied by bolt of highlands ; plateaus forming S.W. 
of provinoe fertile and grow grain, cotton, indigo ; 
inhabitants mainly pagan tribes ; in consequence of 
persistent slave-raiding by Fula, a Brit, expedition 
was sent out, 1902; emir overthrown and country 
brought under Brit. rule. Pop. c. 40,000. 

BAUCIS, wife, according to Ovid, Metamorphoses^ 
of Philemon ; the couple extended hospitality to Zens 
in Phrygia, and in reward their house was changed into 
a temple while others were destroyed by floods ; 
changed into trees in answer to their request that they 
might not be separated ; types of conjugal constancy. 

BAUDELAIRE, CHARLES PIERRE ( 1821-67), 
Fr, poet ; after taking de^ee, 1839, led life of extrava- 
gant debauoheiw ; acquired habits of opium and 
hasohisch ; paralysis was followed by miseraDle death ; 
first important htcrary work, translation of tales of 
horror of Edgctf Allan Poe, in whom B. found kindred 
spirit, though his own poems far surpass those of Poe 
in depth and technique ; bond between the two was 
their love of thrills and their morbidity ; B, analyses 
himself in Lunatiques, an essay on those who are under 
influence of the moon and ’^love all that it loves.* 
First collection of poems appeared 1867 as Fleurs du 
malt some of which were excised by censors after 
prosecution of author ; further translations from Poe 
and much critical work followed. 

BAUDIER, MICHEL (1680-1645), Fr. historian ; 
historiographer to Louis XIII. 

BAtJDRILLART, HENRI JOSEPH LEON 
(1821-92), Fr. economist; author of Jean Bodin tt son 
temps (1853), Manuel d’iconomie pditigue (1857), De^ 
rapportis de la morale et de Viconomie politique (1860). 

BAUORT OF BOURGUEIL (d. 1130), Fr. poet 
and histoiian ; became abbot of Bourgueil abbey 
(1079); abp. of Dol (1107); most important work, 
history of first crusade (l()95-99) entitled Eistoriat 
Hisrosolymitana* 

BAUDRY, PAUL JACQUES AIM£ (1828-86), 
Fr. artist ; excelled in portraits and classical subjects, 
and became famous for his mural decorations in 
foyer of Paris opera-house, and other public buildings. 

BAUER, BRUNO (1809-82), Qer. theologian; 
free-lance Biblical critic of sceptical character ; wrote 
numerous hist, treatises on the Gospels, Epistles, eto. 

BAUER, CAROLINE (1807-78), Ger. actress of 
much celebrity ; left memoirs, Aus meinsm BUhnen- 
IshtnUi etc. 

BAUHIN, GA8PARD (1660-1624), anatomist and 
botanist ; b. Switzerland, of Fr. descent. 

BAUMBACH, RUDOLF (1840-1905), Ger. poet; 
b. ThdHngia ; made considerable reputation as writer 
of narrative and Im&dary verse ana vagabond lyrics ; 
pub. Zlatorog (1877), Liider eines fahrenden OeseUen 


(1878), Frau Holde (1881), Von der Landstrasse (1882), 
eto. 

BAUME, ANTOINE (1728-1804), Fr. chemist; 
inventor of an hydrometer. 

BAUME-LE8- DAMES (47® 22' N., 6® 21' E.), 
town, Doubs, France ; ancient abbev. 

BAUMGARTEN, ALEXANDER GOTTLIEB 
(1714-62), Ger. philosopher ; inventor of word 
tBStheties ; pub. DxspuUUiones de nonnvUis ad poema 
pertinentibus (1736), JBsthetica (1739), Ethica 
(1751), eto. 

BAUMGARTEN, MICHAEL (1812-89), Oer. 
Prot. theologian ; one of the founders of the Ger. 
Prot. League; writings include, A Prophet-Voice from 
the Presenty The Authentic Sayings of Christ, History 
of Jesust eto. 

BAUMGARTEN-CRU8IUS, LUDWIG FRIED- 
RICH OTTO (1788-1842), Qer. Prot. preacher and 
author ; from 1812, prof, of Theol. at Jena ; pub. 
Text-Book of Church Morals (1826), Sources of Bible 
Theology (1828), Compendium of Dogma (1840), eto. 

BAUR, FERDINAND CHRISTIAN (1792-1860), 
Ger. theologian ; prof, of Theol. at Ttibingen ; wrote 
numerous works on Church history, Biblical criticism, 
and the philosophy of religion. 

BAUTAIN, LOUIS EUGENE MARIE (1796- 
1867), F^. philosopher; pub. Philosophit du Christian- 
isme (1836), Psymologie Bxpirimentale (1839), Philo- 
Sophie morale (1840), and other works of alike character. 

BAUTZEN (61® 12' N., 8® 26' E.), capital of 
district of same name, Saxony; surroundea by old 
walls with towers ; posseases Castle of Ortenburg and 
Early Gothic Domkirche ; many industries : textile, 
machinery, ironworks, etc.; besieged by Hussites, 1431 ; 
captured by Saxons, 1620; Wallenstein, 1633; Saxons 
again, 1634 ; Napoleon defeated Russians here with 
great slaughter, 1813. Pop. (1910) 32,764. 

BAUXITE, A1,0(0H)4, olay-Uke aluminium ore, 
similar to laterite, us^ in S. France and elsewhere for 
manufacture of aluminium. See ALuamncTM. 

BAVARIA, Batxen (49® N., 12® E.), kingdom, E. 
side of S. Germany ; area, 29,282 sq. miles. B. has 
detached portion called Palatinate or Rhenish B., W. 
of Rhine, N. of Alsace. Surface along boundaries is 
general^ hilly ; chief ranges, those of Alps in S. (highest 
peak, Zugspitze, 9700 ft.), Frankenwald, Fichtelge- 
tirge and Rhongebirge in N. ; BShraerwald in N.E. ; 
Haardt mountains in Palatinate; Palatinate is 
drained by Rhino and tributaries, S. of B. proper 
Danube with tributaries Isar and Inn, N. oy min 
Danube and Main connected by Ludwig’s Canal ; 
principal lakes, Ammor See, Stamberger See, Walchen 
See. Climate varies ; lower parts have mean tempera- 
ture of 50® Fahr., higher, 39® ; rainfall is from 40 to 
60 in. 

History. — B. was apparently inhabited from about 
600 B.o. by Celtic people, who were conquered by 
Rome late in I. cent. B.o. After fall of Western 
Empire country was occupied by tribes called Boiarii, 
who ultimately became tributary to Franks ; ruled for 
over two cent’s by dukes ; formed part of Charlemagne’s 
dominions, and after his death was governed first by 
marmves and after 920 by dukes; duchy held by 
Guelph family, 1070-1137; granted by emperor to 
Otto, Cbunt of Wittelsbaoh, 1180, ancestor of present 
dynasty. During several cent’s various partitions of 
duchy ooourred, but in 1606 country was united under 
Albert the Wise, who established system of primo- 

f euiture ; on extinction of younger or Bavarian line of 
Vittelsbach family with death of Maximilian Joseph in 
1777, succession passed to representative of older 
branch, Charles Theodore, Elector Palatine, whose 
family had held Palatinate since 1329, when it was 
separated from B. proper. B. was after this involved 
in wars, first against Austria and afterwards against 
France, to whom she lost Palatinate in 1801. She 
then formed alliance with France, by whose aid she be 
came a kingdom in 1805 ; subsequently joined allianoe 
against Napoleon, 1813; regained Palatinate W. of 
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Rhine, 1814-15; new oonetitution granted by Maxi- 
milian, 1818; became inteml part of Oer. Empire, 
1871. Last Idng, Ludwig U. (c.v.), oommitted suicide 
in 1866 ; suoo. by bro., Otto L, on account of whose 
insanity country is governed by regent. 

Over half area is cultivate ; chief wealth, pro- 
duce of fertile soil; plains N. of Munich ci^ed 
‘ granary of Germany * j chief crops are rye, oats, 
barley, wheat; hops, tobacco, vines grown in Fran- 
conia, flax in Upper B. and Swabia, vines in Palatinate ; 
one-sixth of surface under grass, cattle and sheep 
largely raised, dairy-farming carried on ; one- third 
of area under timber-— oak, Beech, pine ; chief forest 
districts are along Alps, in S., in Franconia and 
Palatinate. Chief minerids are salt, coal, lignite, iron, 
graphite, lithographic stone ; mineral springs abound. 
Most important manufacture is beer ; other industries 
are pencil-making, Christmas card producing, distilling, 
manufacture of linens, woollens, glass, porcelain, 
sugar, toys, chemicals, jewellery, mathematical instru- 
ments. Capital is Munich. Pop. (1910) 6,887,291. 

Buchner, Oeschiehte von Baiem (1863); Beizler, 
Qeschicht Bai/ems (1898) ; Baedeker, Southern Germany 
(1904). 

BAY AT (60* 14' N., 3® 66' E.), town, Nord, France ; 
marble quarries. 

BAVENO (46* 66' N., 8® 16' E.), town, on Lake 
Maggiore, Italy ; summer resort ; granite quarries ; 
cotton. 

BAX, ERNEST BELFORT (1864- ), Eng. 

Socialist and author ; assisted Morris in founding 
Sooialiat League, 1886 ; writings chiefly on historiced 
aspects of Socialism. 

BAXTER, ANDREW (1686-1760), Scot, meta- 
physician ; principal work. Enquiry into the Nature o/ 
the Human Soul (1733), an examination of the pro- 
perties of matter. 

BAXTER, RICHARD (1615-91), Eng. Puritan 
preacher ; b. Rowton, Salop. During the Civil War he 
acted as chaplain in the Parliamentary army ; strongly 
opposed to execution of Charles I., and was influential 
in Bringing about the Restoration ; became Charles II. *s 
chaplain. B. subsequently underwent much porseou- 
tion at the hands of Judge Jeffreys, being imprisoned 
for eighteen months. Ho was noted for the saintliness 
of his private life, and, though he suffered continually 
from iil-healtb, his industry was remarkable. He is 
credited with the authorship of nearly 170 works, 
of which the best known is his Saints' Everlasting Rest 
(1660), others being Call to the Unconverted (1667), The 
Life of Faith and Christian Directory (1676) ; soo 

Li/s, By Davies (1887). 

BAT, indentation in a ooast-line ; chestnut colour 
(see Batabd) ; peouliar bark of a dog (henoe Scott’s 
‘ deep-moutl]«d Bloodhound’s heavy bay ’) ; the laurel 
tree (hence to be * crowned with bays ’ is to be crowned 
with laurel leaves) ; bay-window, window in bay 
(division of room arohiteoturally severed from rest). 

BAT GITT (43® 38' N., 83® 14' W.), city, Michigan, 
U.S.A. ; seat. Bay County ; fish, salt. Pop. 46,166, 

BAT ISLANDS (16* 30' N., 86® 30' W.), group in 
Caribbean Sea, N. of Honduras, to which they belong ; 
toit. Pop. 6020. 

BAT RUM, rum distilled with bayberry leaves; 
used extensively by hairdressers. 

BATADERES, dancing women of India of the two 
ranks — devadaei, who perform religious dances in 
services of the devae, and nautchiSf wonderfully trained 
secular dancers. 

BAT AMO (20® 27' N., 76® 67' W.), town, on river 
B., B. Cuba ; sugar-cane. Pop. 4100. 

BATARD (0. Fr. ‘ bay*), orig. bay horse ; especially 
applied to celebrated bay steed of Rinaldo (7.V.). 

BATARD, PIERRE TERRAIL, CHEVALIER 
DE (1473-1624), Fr. miliary commander ; b. Dauphin^ ; 
perfect example of chivalrous knight of mediesval 
typ® ; was renowned for looks, bravery, kindliness, 
piety, and military genius— the OhiwUier ean§ Four e< 
can# Beproehe, After serving as page to the Dnke of 


Saxony, he entered the service of Charles VIIL of 
fVanoe, whom ho accompanied into Italy ; distinguished 
himself at battle of Fornova (1496), when he was 
knighted ; held the bridge of the Garij^ano singie- 
Imnded against 200 Spaniards ; took part in the 
sieges of Genoa, Padua, and Bresoia ; displayed re- 
markable bravery at the battle of RaveniM (1512); 
fell a prisoner to Henry VIIL at the Battle 0} Spurs 
(1613), but was immediately set at liberty ; oonferied 
knighthood on Francis I., at latter’s request, after 
the viotoiy of Marignano ; killed in defendmg passage 
of the Sesia against the Milanese. 

BATARD, THOMAS FRANCIS (1828-98), Amer. 
democratio statesman and diplomatist; ambassador to 
Great Britain in Bering Sea controversy. 

BAYASID, Bajazbt (39® 27' N., 44® 9' E.), fortified 
town, Armenia, Asiatic Turkey ; military station. 

BAYBAY (10® 42' N., 124® 65' E.), town, W. coast of 
Leyte, Philippine Islands ; hemp, rice. Pop. 17,000. 

BAYBERRY {Pimenla acris)^ tropical Amer. plant 
of myrtle order ; leaves used for bay rum. 

BAYEUX (49® 13' N., 0® 43' W.), town, capital of 
Calvados, IVance ; early Gothio cathedral ; museum 
contains celebrated B. tapestry ; lace. Pcm. 7800. 
— Bayeux Tapestry, 1 ‘epresents 72 scenes in Conquest 
of England, 1066 ; agreed to be contemporary work ; 
exhibited by B. municipality. 

BAYLE, PIERRE (1647-1706), Fr. author and 
pliilosophor ; pub. Fensie^ diverses sur la Gomite de 
16S0 (1082), Dictionnaire historique et critique^ Non- 
vdles de la Rtpublique des Letires ; for some years prof, 
of Philosophy and History at Rotterdam; attitude 
towards established beliefs and attempt to modernise 
knowledge anticipate work of pkilosopnes and enoyclo- 
pajdists of succeeding cent., who drew much from him. 

BAYLT, THOMAS HAYNES (1797-1839), Eng. 
dramatist and song- writer, e.g. She wore a Wreath of 
Roses; Vd he a Butterfiy, 

BAYNES, THOMAS SPENCER (1823-87), 
En^. philosopher and man of letters ; ed. i^th and 
Edinburgh Univ. ; edited Edinburgh Guardian (1860- 
62); assistant-oditor of Daily News (1868); prof, of 
Logie at St. Andrews (1864) ; app. editor of Eficycla- 
pijSiia Briiannica, 9th edition (1873), with which he 
was associated until his death. 

BAYONET, short sword fixed to muzzle of rifle; 
introduced into Fr. army by Louvois under Louis XIV. ; 
takes name from Bayonne {q.v.). 

BAYONNE.— (1) (43® 27' N., 1® 33' W.) fortified 
town, Basses- Pyr6n4os, Franco, on Adour ; in posses- 
sion of English, 1162-1451 ; Xll.-cent. oathedral; gave 
name to bayonet ; chocolate, leather ; large trade. 
Pop. 27,600. (2) (40® 40' N., 74® 6' W.) city, Hudson 
Ounty, New Jersey, U.S.A, ; factories. Pop. 65,546. 

BAYOU, American- French for lake formed at bend 
in river by flood joining the arms of tho bend. 

BAYREUTH, Bairbuth (49® 66' N., 11® 32' E.), 
town. Upper Franconia, Bavaria ; former residence 
of margraves ; noted musical festivals ; national 
theatre erected by Ludwig 11. for performance of 
Wagner’s operas ; houses of Wagner and Riohter ; 
Liszt’s burial-place; woollen, linen, and cotton goods. 
Pop. (1910) 34,517. 

BAZA (37® 33' N., 2® 43' W.), ancient town, Granada, 
Spain. 

BAZAAR, Persian word for market, a line of 
stalls or booths; in England it has been adopted as 
general name for sale-of-work for charitable or other 
purposes, and for retail establishments in which objects 
of varied character are sold at same price. 

BAZAINE, FRANCOIS AGHILLE (1811-88), Fr. 
soldier ; rose from ranks ; made general in Crimean 
War; commander of Legion of Honour (1866); mar- 
shal and senator of France (1864) ; ohiei commander 
in Franco-German War; charg^ with treason for 
Ff. defeat, and sentenced to 20 years’ detention for 
capitulating at Metz before necessity demanded. 

BAZALOETTE, SIR JOSEPH WILLIAM 

( 18 JO-91), Eng. en^neer ; chief engineer, London Metro- 
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^litan Board of Works ; carried out sewage system, 
lliames Embankment, Putney and Battersea bridges. 

BAZARD, AMAND( 1701-1832), Fr. Socialist ; wrote 
Exposition ds la doetrins de 8aini-8imon and foandec 
the Charbonneris fran^isSf branch of Carbonari (q.v.), 
BAZAS (44* 27' N., 0* 12' W.), town, Gironde. S-W. 
France; tanneries. Pop. c. 5000. 

BAZIOARS, nomadic people of India ; Muham 
madans. 

BAZIN, FRANCOIS (1816-78), Fr. musical com 
poser ; among his comic operas is Xs Mattre Pathelin. 

BAZIN, REN£ (185.V ), Fr. novelist ; member 

of the Acadimie fraiv^aise ; pub. Une Tache d'tncre, 
(1888), Donatienne (1903), Le BU qui live (1907), Lea 
OberU, and numerous other novels and books of travel, 
many of which are trans. into English. 

BDELLIUM, certain myrrh-like gum-resins. 
BEACHES, RAISED, ancient sea margins pre- 
senting horizontal terraces at varjnng heights above 
present sea-level, caused by gradual elevation of land. 
BEACHT HEAD (60® 44^ N., 0° 16' E.), headland. 

S. coast of Sussex. England; perpendicular chalk 
cliff, projecting into Kng. Channel. 670 ft. high ; 
French g^ned naval victory over combined Eng. and 
Dutch fleets. 1690 ; Belle lighthouse erected, 1831. 

BEACON8FI£LD.--(l) (61® 35' N., 0* 42' W.) 
market town and parish, Buckinghamshire, England ; 
burial-place of Edmund Burke. (2) 128® 65' 8., 24* 45' 
E.) town, adjoining Kimberley, S. Africa; diamonds. 
Pop. (1911) 14.295. (3) (4r 10' 8.. 146* 46' E.) 
town, Tasmania, centre of goldfields. Fop. e. 3000. 

BEACON8F1ELD, BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF (1804-81), Eng. statesman and novelist; 
b. London ; a. of Isaao Disraeli (author of Ourioaitiea 
of Literature^ eto.). The f. with all his family aban- 
doned Judaism, and Benjamin was baptized in the 
Eng. Church (1817). He received little schooling, 
but had the run of his f.’s extensive library; m 
8olioitor*i office. Old Jewry, 1^1-23; entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn (1824), but, having made acquaintance of 
John Murray, turn^ attention to literature; aohleTed 
considerable success with his novel Vivian Qrey 
( 1826) ; became society dandy ; health breaking down, 
he travelled abroad for some years, reappearing as 
Radical candidate for High Wycombe (1832) ; attacked 
Liberals in Letters of Runnymede (1836); returned as 
Conservative member for Maidstone (1837); delivered 
maiden speech in House, a disastrous failure, but 
memorable for his prediction, ‘The time will come 
when you will hear me ’ ; at first a follower of Peel, 
but went over to the Protwtionists ; became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under Lord Derby (1862), again 
(1868-59 and 1866); Prime Minister for a short time 
(1868), and again took office (1874-80). During this 
period were passed a Factory Act^ Artisans' Dwellings 
Act, and the Agricultural Holdings Act; cr. Earl of 
Beaconsfield in 1876. D. was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest statesmen of modern times ; a master of 
epinam and brilliant debater ; his many novels re- 
main as valuable pictures of the times in which he 
lived. The best of these are : LotJuiir, Sybil, Goningsby, 
Tanered, and Henrietta Temple, most of which were pub. 
during the earlier years of the writer's political career. 

Auuioritative Life, by Monypenny (2 vola, 1910, 
1912). There are also Memoirs by J, A. fVoude, 

T. E. Kcbbel, Harold Oorst, and F. Hitchman. 
BEADLE, parish officer, app. by the vestry, who 

received wages out of the church rate. Until the 
transference of poor-law business to the Guardians, in 
1834, he was an officer of some importance. The 
word survives in the ‘bedels’ of Oxford and the 
* Esqnire-bedels ’ of Cambridge, who are honorary 
attendants upon the Vice-Chancellor. 

BEADS, gUss b’s are made from rough glass tubing, 
which is cut into small seotions and heated in moving 
drums with charcoal, etc. They have been used as 
ornaments from earliest times, specimens being found 
in Assyrian temples, on Eg3rptian mummies, and in 
the graves of Romans, Greeks, and Britons. 


B’s have also been used from very ©“*17 times to 
count any given number of prayers, and they are 
BO used by Buddhists and Muhammadans to-day. 
Sometimes the b’s are berries, and a definite numbtf 
is marked by metal discs or threads of silk. Their 
use has its origin in the systematisation of the instinct 
to repeat given petitions or praises, and in Christianity 
this has been found as in paganism. The early hermits 
used to count their petitions by numbers of stones, 
but the string of b’s has result in the Rosary (q.v.), 
an obviously more convenient form. 

BEAGLING, old Eng. sport. The beagle re- 
sembles a foxhound, but is much smaller (smallness 
being one of its points), with very short legs and not 
anything like the speed of the foxhound ; the pack is 
therefore followed on foot, often with the addition of 
hunting poles for clearing obstacles, and used onlv for 
chasing hares and rabbits. Beagles have deep bell-like 
bay to whioh they probably owe their name, and are 
extremely intelligent and faithful ; now to great extent 
superseded bv harriers. 

BEAK, bill of a bird or anything of similar shape, 
as Jaws of Cuttlefish, avionlarium of Polvzoa, umbo of 
Lamellibranoh shells, snout of Weevils, and prow of a ship. 

BEALE, DOROTHEA (1831-1906), Eng. educa- 
tionist ; b. London ; ed. Queen’s ColL ; principal of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 1858, till death; raised 
college to foremost rank and exercised a remarkable 
influence over her pupils. 

BEAM, one of stout transverse timber props whioh 
support ship’s deck ; whence b. of ship means its 
breadth, and term ‘ b. ends ' means turned on side. 

BEAN, seed of certain leguminous plants, as Vicia, 
Doliehos, Phaseolus, Qlyeint, universally cultivated for 
food ; the broad b. {Faba vulgaris) was, with bacon, a 
favourite Roman dish. 

BEAN-FEAST, colloquial term for any kind of 
jovial feast ; probably derived from the old custom of 
utting the Twelfth-Night oake, in which a bean was 
lidden, the receiver of whioh was declared the king. 

BEAR ( Ursidm), family of Arotoid oamivora ; 
widely distributed except in Australia and Africa 
8. of Atlas Mts. Arrangement of teeth (molars) 
facilitates feeding on vegetable diet; plantigrade, 
entire sole of feet used for walking. Soles of polar bear 
are covered with hair to prevent slipping on ice. Chief 
varieties are; common brown b. {Ursus arctos), of 
Europe and Asia ; polar b. {Ursus maritimus) ; grizzly 
{Ursus horribilis), and black b, {Ursus americanus), 
i N, America; spectacled b. {Ursus omatiLs), of the 
Andes ; sloth b. {Ursus labiatus), of 8. Asia and Ceylon. 

BEAR, term applied on Stock Exchange to (1) 
jierson who, having sold stock not yet in his possession, 
with idea of buying and delivering it when prices have 
;one down, seeks to lower prices ; (2) stock so sold. 

BEAR, GREAT AND LITTLE, see Ursa Majoe 
AND Minor. 

BEAR LAKE (46* 37' N., 07* 5' W.), lake, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 

BEAR LAKE, GREAT (06® N., 120® W.), lake, 
Nf.W. Canada. 

BEAR-BAITING and BULL-BAITING, brutal 
'orm of Eng. sport in vogue from the times of Henry II. 
into its prohibition in 1835; oonduoted in amphi- 
heatres called ‘ bear-gardens,’ in which the bear was 
ihained to a stake and worried by bull-dogs. The 
lull was also frequently tethered, and his nose well 
pppered to render him more ferocious. Queen Eliza- 
beth used to witness these exhibitions, and the * Paris 
arden ’ on the Bankside was a noted resort at that 
beriod. The sport dates back to the Romans, and 
was popular throughout Europe. 

BEARD, see Haib. 

BEARD, WILLIAM HOLBROOK (1826-1900), 
Vmer. artist ; member of Nat. Academy of Design ; 
oted for his humorous pictures of animals. 
BEARDSLEY, AUBREY VINCENT (1872-98), 
Eng. black-and-white artist ; b. Brighton ; appeared 
first as an infant musical prodigy ; from 1893 until his 
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death from consuuiption, ranked ae the foremost artist arbiter elegantiarum in France under the Seoond 
ill the decadent and grotesque of his day ; work marked Empire. See Costumi. 

by extreme beauty of line; some of moat distinotive BEAUCAXRE (43^ 47' N., 4* 39' E.), town, on 
work was done for the Yellow Booh and the Savoy Ehdne, France ; formerly centre of trade ; no ted fair; 
magazine, also for the Morte d* Arthur (Dent), Wilde'i stone quarries. Pop. 9150. 

Salome, and The Rape of the Lock. BEAUGE (48° 20' N., 1° 60' E.), district, Eure-et- 

BEABDSTOWN (39° 67' N., 90® 11' W.), city, Loir and Loir-et-Cher, France; wheat. 

Illinois, U.8. A.; factories, fishing. Pop. (1910) 6107. BEAUCHAMP, ALPHONSE DE (1767-1832), 
BEARER COMP ANT, commissariat and ambul- Fr. author and historian ; useful writings on oon* 
ance department of brigade in Brit. army. temporary events. 

BEARING, direction of ship with rospoct to points BEAUCLERKfsxgoodschoiar), surname of Henry I. 
of compass, or b. of any mark relative to fore>and>aft of England. 

line 01 ship (naut.) ; part of building resting on BEAUFORT, Eng. family prominent in (XIV. and 
support, as neam upon wall, or span between supports XV. cent’s, descended from John of Gaunt, Duke of 
(aron.); support which permits moving part of Lancaster, who named bis four illegitimate children 
machine to revolve or slide (meoh.). The simplest b. after his Norman castle of B. The B’s were declared 
consists of block and cap containing two semicylindrical legitimate in 1397, but excluded from succession to 
* brasses ' between which the shaft journal rests, and tlmone, 1407. The male line became extinct in Wan of 
lubrication contrivance to interpose film of oil between Hoses. 

journal and brasses. In thruat block b., the journal BEAUFORT SCALE, numbers from 0 to 12 to 
is provided with collars fitting into circumferential ndioate wind force from calm to hurricane, established 
grooves in the brasses, to prevent longitudinal shifting by Admiral Beaufort, 1805. 

of shaft, e.g. of propeller shaft. Footstep or pivot b. BEAUFORT WEST (32* 17' S., 22® 20' E.), town 
supports the entire weight of vertical shaft and must, and district, Cape Province, S. Africa ; sheep-farming, 
therefore, be provided with special lubricating apparatus. Pop. of district c. 10,000, of town c. 3000. 

Friction is considerably reduced by fitting roller or ball BEAUFORT, FRANCOIS DB VENDGME, 

b., which are extensively used in cycles and motor-oars. DUG DE (1016-69), Fr. soldior and courtier ; popular 
BEARN (42° 30' N., 0° 10' W.), ancient province; S. nickname, rot dea Ivdlca. 

Prance ; united with Franco by Henry of Navarre ; now BEAUFORT, HENRY (c. 1377-1447), bp. of 

forms part of department Basses- Pyr^n^es; capital, Winchester and Cardinal, 2nd illegitimate s. of John 
Pau. of Gaimt, Duke of Lancaster ; bp. of Lincoln, 1398, 

BEA8, Bias (31° 60' N., 76® 46' E.), river, Punjab, of Winchester, 1404 ; took part of Prince Henry 
India ; rises in Kulu Mts. ; joins Sutlej. against Henry IV. and was important statesman when 

BEATIFIGATION, in the R.C. Church an initial former suco. to throne ; assisted Pope’s party at 
stage in the process of canonisation. Council of Constance, 1417, and against Hussites, and 

BEATON, DAVID (1494-1540), Scot, cardinal; was made Cardinal, 1420; retained position under 
s. of John B. of Balfour (Fife); od. St. Andrews, Henry VI., whose misfortunes date from B.’s death. 
Glasgow, and Paris; Abbot of Arbroath (1525); BEAUFORT, LOUIS DE (d. 1795), Fr. historian ; 
Lord Privy Seal (1528); or. Cardinal by Paul III. criticised traditions of early history of Rome. 

(1638); suco. his undo, James B., as a bp. of St. Andrews BEAUGENGY (47° 46' N., 1° 40' B.), town, Loiret, 
(1539); became Chancellor of Scotland, and made France; captured by Joan of Arc from English, 1428. 
nimself hated by his persecutions of the Protestants; Pop. 3800. 

died at the hands of assassins in the castle of St. BEAUHARNAIS, Fr. noble family, still repre 
Andrews, May 29, 1646. sented. Alexandre (1760-94), Vioomte de B., m. 

BEATRICE. — (IJ Florentine lady (1266-90), wife of Josephine (g.v.) Tasoher do la Pageric, afterwards 
Simone de’ Bardi ; beloved by Dante, whose wi'itiugs first wife of Napoleon ; elegant manners of old nobUsae ; 
•he inspired. (2) Principal character in Shakes))earo’3 served Revolution as general of army of Rhine, 1702, 
Much Ado About Nothing. (3) Princess B. (1857- ), but executed ; dau., Hortonse, m. Louis Bonaparte, and 
youngest dau. of Queen Victoria, wife of Prince Henry of was mother of Napoleon III. ; sou, Eug4ne de B. ( 1 781- 
Battenberg (d. 1896) and mother of Victoria Eugenie, 1824), Fr. soldier ; stepson and favourite of Napoleon 
who m. Alphonso XIII. of Spain (1906). 1 ; served in Napoleon’s wars, and became Prince of the 

BEATRICE (40° 17' N., 90° 45' W.), city, Nebraska, mpire and Viceroy of Italy ; brave and skilful general. 
U.S.A. ; dairy products. Pop. (1910) 9366. BEAUJEU (46° 10' 4° 30' E.), town, Rhdne, 

BEATTIE, JAMES (1735-1803), Scot, poet; ed. France; capital of former province ol Beaujolais ; 
Marischal Coll., Aberdeen, where ho afterwards held wine. Pop. 3400. 

chair of Moral Philosophy; chiefiy romomberod as BEAUJOLAIS (46° 1' N., 4° 10' B.), district of 

author of The Minatrel (1771-74), a long poem in the France in north part of old orovinoe of Lyonnais. 
Spenserian stanza, and very popular in his day; The fief came to the crown in XV 1. cent., but was after • 
Uved on intimate terms with Dr. Johnson and other wards settled on Duke of Orleans ; B. wines are famous, 
literary men of the period who highly valued his BEAULIEU (43° 40' N., 7° 30' E.), village, Alpes- 
character. Maritimes, France ; winter resort. 

BEAU, the leader of male fashion in the XVIII. BEAULY (67° 29' N., 4° 27' W.), town, on river B., 

and early XIX. cent’s, the period of wig, patch, powder, Invornoss-shire, Scotland ; ruined Priory, 

enamelled snuff-box, satin kneo-breeohes, etc., which BEAUMANOIR, Fr. lordship which gave name to 
may be studied in Austin Dobson’s Ballad of B, family distinguished in history. Jean de B. was one 
Brocade. Bath, Tunbridge Wells, Harrogate, Soar- 3f heroes of the Com&af Jes frenfe (1351); his successor, 
borough, and other resorts to which the rank and Jean (1651-1614), was marshal of France, 
fashion flocked to take the waters, offered highly BEAUMARGHAIS, PIERRE AUGUSTIN 
organised social enjoyments culminating in the CARON DE (1732-99), Fr. dramatist; b. Paris; s. of a 
Ammbly and presided over by the b. ; the b. owed his watchmaker named Caron, and apprenticed to the same 
positioniargoly to his wit, but chiefly to his elegance. trade. Possessed of handsome ^rson and agreeable 
One of earliest was Richard Nash (fl. 1700), who hold manners, he secured appointment at court, chanced 
sway over Bath as master of the ceremonies, 1704-20 ; his name, and rose to oe the see. to the Idng. His 
Georgs Bryan BrumineU( 1778- 1840), who was raised first attempt at dramatic writing was drama Euglnia 
firom low^ rank by the Prince of Wales and flourished (1767), but it was the production of Le Barbier de 
until 1816, was accepted by royalties as their superior; aevUle (1775) and Le Mariage de Figaro (1784) 
the last of the b’s was the Frenchman, Alfred, Count which established his fame as a comic dramatist. 
d'Orsay (1708-1862), who lived a good deal in These plays, his best, show Molidresque skilful con- 
Bngland, where he initiated modem dress, and was stmotion, wit, and irony ; still enjoyed in France, but 
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best known to forei^ers througii tbo operas of Mozart 
and Rossini respectively ; inimitable Mimoirt9. 

BEAUMARIS (63® 17' N., 4® 6' W. ), town, Anglesea, 
Wales. Pop. (1911)2233. 

BEAUMONT (30® 7' N.. 94® 6' W.), city, on Neohes 
River, Texas, U.S.A. ; lumber centre ; oil-nelds. Pop. 
(1010) 20,640. 

BEAUMONT (Belmont, Bellemont), name of Eng. 
family, taken from Beaumont-le-Roger in Normandy ; 
held lands in England, 1086; summoned to Parliament 
as barons by writ from 1309. 

BEAUMONT, CHRISTOPHS DE (1703-81), 
abp. of Paris ; noted for opposition to the Jansenists ; 
pUD. a formal condemnation of Rousseau’s Hi mile, to 
which B. replied in his famous Lettre d M. de Beau- 
motU (1762). 

BEAUMONT, FRANCIS (1684- 1C16), and 
FLETCHER, JOHN (1679-1626), Eng. dramatists ; 
described by Swinburne as * the Dioscuri of Eng. 
poetry.' B. was the a. of Sir Francis B., Judge of the 
Common Pleas, and was b. at Grace Dieu, Leicester, 
shire; ed. Broadcates Rail (now Pembroke Coll.), 
Oxford; left without taking a degree (1600), and 
entered the Inner Temple to road tor the law. In 
London ho made the acquaintance of Ben Jonson 
and other * Mermaid * pools, wrote a translation of 
Ovid and some miacellaneoua verses, and formed a 
friendship with F. The two poets lived together 
until B.^s marriage in 1613 with Ursula Isley, an 
heiress. B. was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Fletcher was the s. of Richard F., afterwards bp. of 
London ; b. Rye ; ed. Beno’t (now Corpus Christi) Coll., 
Cambridge; like many univ. men of the period in 
search oi ifortune, drifted into the service of the 
theatre. He died of the plague. 

Of the fifty plays attributed to the two dramatists. 
The MauTa Tragedy, PhilasUr, The Knight of the Burn- 
ing PteUe, and The Faithful Shepherdeee (by F. alone) 
are considered the finest examples, and rank only below 
the masterpieces of Shakespeare. The general opinion 
seems to Ira that B. had the loftier genius, while F. 
had more constructive ability and excelled in wit and 
fancy. It is also known that the two wore sometimes 
associated with other dramatists in the writing of 
plays — notably with Shakespeare, Massinger, Jonson, 
ana Shirley. The Two Noble Kinsmen, sometimes 
attributed to Shakespeare, was lar;joly the work of F. ; 
while he was associated with Massinger in the author* 
shin of part at least of Shakespeare’s Henry VI 11, 

selection of their best plays in the series of Mermaid 
Dramatists ; vol. vi. of Cambridge History of Eng. Lit, 

BEAUMONT, SIR JOHN (1583-1627), Eng. 
poet; older bro. of Francis B., the dramatist; best 
known for his poem on Bosworth Field, pub. after his 
death (1629). lie also wrote a long poem. The Crown 
of Thorns, which was greatly admired in MS. (lost). 

BEAUNE (47® r N.. 4® 6U E.), town, Cote d’Or, 
France ; ancient ramparts ; XV.-oent. hospital of St. 
Esprit ; Xlll.-cent. church ; famous wines. Pop. 
c. 14,000. 

BEAUREGARD, PIERRE GUSTAVE TOU- 
TANT (1818-93), Amer. general in army of South, and 
military writer. 

BEAUREPAIRE, NICOLAS JOSEPH (1740-92), 
Fr. commander who slew himself when Verdun was 
about to fall before Prussians. 


BEAUSEANT, device and standard of knights of 
Temple (g.i;.). 

BEAUSOBRE, ISAAC DE (1659-1738). Fr. 
Huguenot, scholar, and theologian; wrote valuable 
Manicliiisme. 

BEAUVAIS (49® 26' N., 2® 6' E.). town, capital of 
Oise, France; besieged by English, 1433; defended 
gainst Charles the Bold, of Burgundy by female 
inhabitants under Jeanne Hachette, 1472 ; fine Gothic 
cathedral ; Gobelin tapestry. Pop. c. 20,000. 

BEAUVAU, Fr. noble family of Anjou ; among 
prominent members was Orarlss Justb; db B. (1720- 
93), marshal of France. 


BEAUVILLIER, name of Fr. noble family pro- 
minent XV. to XVIII. cent’s. 

BEAUVOIR, ROGER DE (1806-66), nom de 
plume of EnoiNB AnousTB Roobb db Bully, Fr. 
novelist of independent moans and extravagant 
habits, who amused himself by writing romantic 
novels, of which VSeolier de Cluny ou te Sophisme 
(1832) is considered a good example. 

BEAUX, CECILIA (1863- ), celebrated Amer. 

portrait-painter; amongst her sitters has been Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

BEAVER (Castor fiber), largest European aquatic 
rodent, closely related to Amer. b. (C. canadensis), 
valued for fur and as food. Fossil remains found in 
suirarfioial deposits ; Trogonthcrium cuvieri a giant 
Pleistocene genus. See Rodentia. 

BEAVER DAM (43® 28' N., 88® 67' W.), city, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. ; woollen and cotton goods. Pop. c, 6768. 

BEAVER FALLS (40® 46' N., 80® 36' W.), borough, 
Pennsylvania ; iron and steel industries. Pop. 
(1910) 12,191. 

BEAWAR, Bbawb (26® 9' N., 74® 23' E.), town, Raj- 
putana, India ; cotton. Pop. 22,000. 

BEBEL, FERDINAND AUGUST ( 1 840- ), Gcr. 
Socialist, of school of Karl Marx ; sat in Reichstag 
for over 30 years ; now most important member of 
Social Democrat party. 

BEG ABBEY, founded 1034 at Rouen, Normandy, 
by Benediotino monks ; centre of civilisation ; from 
it came Lanfrano and Anselm, abp’s of Canterbury. 

BEGGAFICO (fam. Sylviidee), small bird living 
on figs and grapes. 

BEGCAFUMI, DOMENICO DI PACE (1486- 
1661), Ital. artist; s. of a peasant; displayed 
remarkable talent for art from earliest years, and, 
having been well trained, executed great number of 
religious pictures for churches ; famous for share in 
designing magnificent pavement in cathedral at Siena. 

BECGARIA, CESARE DE (1738-94), Ital. philo- 
sopher who wrote on amendment of criminal law. 

B£CCL£8(62® 37' N., 1® 34' E.), market town, Suf- 
folk, England ; printing works. Pop. (1911) 7100. 

BfiCHE-DE-I^R, Trepano, seo Echinodebbiata. 

BEGHER, JOHANN JOACHIM (1635-82), Qer. 
chemist and physioian ; wrote on such varied subjects 
as metallurgy, physios, a universal language, and com- 
merce. His ideas on combustion induced Q. E. Stahl 
to formulate the Phlogiston Hypothesis. See Stahl. 

BECHUANALAND (26® S., 23® E.), great district, 
Brit. 8. Africa, between Zambesi and Orange Rivers, 
and between German S.W. Africa on W. and 
IVansvaal on E. Southern part, as far N. as river 
Molopo, was incorporated with Capo Colony in 1896 ; 
rest of district, oxtending to Victoria Falls on Zambesi, 
is a protectorate. Surface is part of great central 
plateau, with elevation of 4000 to 6000 ft. ; rainfall 
varies from 25 in. in E. to 10 in W. B. produces 
maize, millet ; ^eat herds of cattle. There seems to 
be plenty of underground water, and wells and irriga- 
tion might render soil very fertile. Gold occurs in 
places. Chief town is Mafoking ; area of Cape part, 
51,264 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 99,638 (including 16,009 
whites). Area of Protectorate, c. 270,000 8(j. miles. 

Administration of Protectorate is carried out by 
Resident Commissioner under direction of High 
Commissioner. Inhabitants belong to Bamaiigwato, 
Bangwaketsi, Bakwena, and other tribes, each of which 
is ruled by native chief, under supervision of Com- 
missioner. Various missions have been established 
since beginning of XIX. cent., and David Livingstone 
lived for time at Kolobeng and carried on explorations. 
B. was included in Brit, sphere of infiuence, 1886. Pop. 
125,360. See also South Apbioa. 

BECK, CHRISTIAN DANIEL (1767-1832), Gor. 
scholar ; prof, at Leipzig Univ. ; edit, works of 
Euripides, Plato, Cicero, and many other classical 
authors. 

BECK, JAKOB 81GI8MUND (1761-1840), Gef, 
philosopher ; follower of Kaut. 
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BECKENHAM (Or 24' S., 0^ 2' W.), town, Kent, 
England, 8 miles S.E. of London. Pop. (1911) 31,700* 

BEGXEB, RBINRXGH (1770-1822), Ger. actor; 
for long the idol of the Weimar stage, and was held in 
great estimation by Goethe. 

BECKER, KABX. FERDINAND (1804-77). Ger. 
mnsioal oritio and collector; wrote several works on 
mnsio. 

BECKER, WILHELM ADOLF (1790-1846), Ger. 
classical scholar ; b. Dresden ; prof, of Archeology at 
Leipiuff, chiefly known for his OaUus (1838) and 
OharieUs (1840), clever studies of daily lives of ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

BEGKET, THOMAS (1118-70), abp. of Canter- 
bury, and Chancellor under Henry II. ; s. of a London 
portreeve ; member of the household of Abp. Theobald, 
whom he accompanied to Rome (1143) ; was made Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (1164); Chancellor of England 
(1165). He now became Henry’s chief adviser, 
lived in great magnificence, and encouraged the king 
in all hs warlike enterprises, himself taking a chiei 
part in leading the Eng. army in France. In 1162, 
upon Theobald^s death, Henry appointed him to the 
See of Canterbury, and from this time he gave himself 
thoroughly to ascetic practices, and hocame the , 
Church's enthusiastic champion. Refusing his assent | 
to the Constitutions of Clarendon, he was exiled, but | 
returned in 1170. Some hasty words which Henry 
let fall were acted upon by certain of Beokot’a enemies, 
and the Abp. was murdered in his own cathedral. He 
was canonised (1172), and his shrine became a noted 
place of pilgrimage, as related in the Canterbury Tales 
of Chauoer. 

luives of Beoket by Robertson (1859), Morris (1385), 
Hutton (1910). 

BECKFORD, WILLIAM (1700- 1844), Eng. author; 
8. of William B., who was twice Lord Mayor of London ; 
inherited an income of £100,000 a year, most of which 
he squandered in extravagant building schemes ; | 
famous as the author of Vatheh (1732), a mystorious | 
Oriental romance, characteristic product of Romantic 
movement in England. B. was also noted for his ! 
ecoentrioities. He m. Lady Margaret Gordon, and 
one of his two dau’s became Duchess of Hamilton. 

BEGKINGTON, THOMAS (1390-1465), Eng. 
prelate and statesman ; sec. to Henry VI. ; was sent on 
an embassy to Calais, 1439, and wrote an account 
of it in Latin ; on his return made Lord Privy Seal, 
and Bp. of Bath and Wells. 

BECKMANN, JOHANN (1739-1811), Ger. scien- 
tifio author ; founder of the science of technology. 

BEGpUE, HENRY FRANCOIS (1837-99), Fr. 
dramatist; produced Michel Pauper (1870), Les Cor- 
beaux (1882), La Parisienne (1885), aud other plays. 

BEGQUEREL, distinguished Fr. family. Antoinb 
CiBAR B. (1788-1878), prof, of Physics in Paris ; Coploy 
medal of Royal Society of London, 1837, for memoirs 
on eleotrioity.— .Axixandrb Edmond B. (1820-91), 
8., authority on optics, inventor of phosphoroscope. — 
Antoikb Hxnri B. (1852-1908), s. of preceding; dis- 
covered radioactivity {q.v.) ; Nobel prize, 1903. 

BED, article of furniture for sleeping upon. Ancient 
Egyptian beds wore high, and were ascended by 
steps ; early Gk. beds consisted of a wooden frame, 
wita head-board, and across the frame bands of hide 
were stretched ; at a later period the frames were 
riohly inlaid, aud the b. coverings were handsomely 
embroidered. In Europe the b. developed from the 
simple pallet to the hearse-like structure which is 
faimUar to all visitors to show-places whore royal 
beds are among the curiosities. These unhealthy 
erections, with little modification, lasted well on 
into the Victorian era, when they were replaced by 
metal frames. There is now a widespread tendency 
to revert to the use of wooden frames, of a plain and 
light oharaoter. 

BED (stratum), deposit of sedimentary rooks in 
layers ; thin layers axe termed laminas. 

BED or JUSTICE (Ft. lit dt justice], w of pro- 


rogative of Fr. mouaroh to enforce, as supreme power 
in state, registration of his edicts by recalcitrant varis- 
ments ; supposed to be named after ousUoned throne 
on which king sat on thoso occasions. 

BEDARIBUX(43® 37'N.,3* 12' E.), town, S. Franco ; 
cloth- weaving, dyeing, tanning. Pop. 5600. 

bed-bug, see under Buo. 

BEDCHAMBER, OFFICIALS OF THE, the 
chief is titular functionary, the Cfroom of the Stole in case 
of male ruler. Mistress of the Robes in case of female 
ruler ; next in rank *aro Lords or Ladies of (he B. (to 
king or queen regnant respectively), and beneath 
thorn CTOoms or b. women ; lucrative and muoh- 
covetea posts. The B. Question, 1839. when the 
queen refused to allow Peel as prime minister to dispose 
of these posts, resulted in his refusing to form a Cabmet. 

BEDDOES, THOMAS (1760-1808), Eng. phy- 
sician and scientist ; reader in chem. at Oxford (1788) ; 
forced to resi^ because of revolutionary sympathies 
(1792); established a ' Pneumatio Institution* at 
Clifton (1798) for treatment of disease by inhalation 
of different gases, Humphry Davy being tlie actual 
superintondent. 

BEDDOES, THOMAS LOVELL (1803-49), Eng. 
dramatic poet ; s. of Thomas B. {q,v.) ; nephew of 
Maria Ed^worth ; ed. Charterhouse and Pembroke 
Coll., Oxford ; author of The Improviaatore (1820), The 
Bride* i 2'rag^y (1822), and a nosthumous play, the 
solemn and beautiful Death* a Jest-Book (1860). Eds 
plays are inspired by the Elizabethans, and some of 
his lyrics, which are of considerable beauty, betray the 
influenco of Shelley. 

BEDE, B;eda (672-735), Eng. historian ; usually 
called ‘ the Venerable * ; author of the Eedesiastieal 
History of the English Natio?i, written 731, in the 
preface to which he gives the history of his own life. 
Ill early youth he was placed under care of Benedict 
Bisoop, Abbot of Wearmouth, later under that of 
Ceolfrith, Abbot of Jarrow, where he spent remainder 
of his life ; there he was buried, but his bones were 
removed to Durham during the XI. cent. He has 
been called * the father of Eng. history,* and was 
undoubtedly the most learned Englishman of his 
time and chief source of O.E. history. Amongst other 
works he wrote a History of the Abbots, aud a scientifio 
treatise, De Natura Rerum; see Venerable Bede, by 
Browne. 

BEDE, CUTHBERT (1827-89). pseudonym of 
Edward Bradley, Eng. humorist ; b. Kidderminster ; 
ed. Durham and Oxford ; took holy orders and held 
various livings ; chiefly remembered for Adventures 
of Mr, Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman (1863). 

BEDEGUAR GALL, SCO Qall-FliBS. 

BEDELL, WILLIAM (1571-1642), Anglican Bp. 
of Kilmore and Ardagh ; trans. Book of Common Prayer 
into Ital., and directed trans. of Bible into Erse. 

BEDESMAN, a pensioner whose duty it was to 
pray for the souls of others. In Scotland the king’s 
bedesmen, who wore blue gowns and metal badges, 
were permitted to bog throughout the kingdom. No 
bedesmen were app. after 1833. 

BEDFORD. — (1) (62® 8' N., 0* 28' W.) county town, 
Bedfordshire ; on Ouse ; important for its educa- 
tional institutions, which originated in the gift of Sir 
William Harpur, 1661 ; statue and relics of John 
Bunyan; agricultural implements, lace/ straw-plaiting. 
Pop. (1911) 39,200. (2) (38® 63' N., 86® 32' W.) city, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; stone quarries. Pop. 8716. (3) 

(40® 2' N,, 78* 28' W.) town, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., near 
B. Mineral Springs, a summer resort. Pop. 2235. 

BEDFORD, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM OF.— 
John Plantaoenet, Duke of B, (1389-1436), 3rd s. of 
Henry IV., was or. Duke of B. by his bro., Henry V., in 
1414. On Henry’s death (14221 he became Regent of 
England, and continued llenry’s work of conquest in 
France, forming an alliance with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, whose sister he m. Stemming the tide of 
disasters which followed the siege of Orleans, he crowned 
Henry VI. king at Paris (1431), but the English ^n^ 
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Unued to lose ground, and after an abortWa attempt 
to arrange terms of peace, B. died at Rouen, without 
legitimate iBsuo.-~QBOEOB Nbvill (1467>83), a. of 
liltfl of Northumberland, was or. Duke of B. (1470), 
but was degraded from the rank after his f.*8 attainder 
and death. — JaspiBTnDOB (1430~95), uncle of Henry 
VIL, was or. Duke of B. (1485), but d. without legiti- 
mate issue. — John Rubsbll, Earl of B. (1486>1565), 
was a favourite of Henry VIII., acted as diplomatic 
envoy on the Continent, and held high offices of state 
under Henry VIIL, Edward VI., and Mary. — Fbanois 
Russxll, 2nd Earl of B. (1627-85), was a prominent 
statesman under Elizabeth. He was succeeded by his 
grandson Edward (1672-1627), who d. without 
issue. — Eranois Rossill, 4th Earl of B. (1693-1641), 
cousin of 3rd earl, was a leader of the Farliamentarians, 
dying in the middle of the struggle, and had a great 
part in the drainage of the Fens, called the Bedford 
Level, — His s. William (1612k 1700) fought latterly 
on the side of the king in the Civil War, and was or. 
Duke of B. (1694). The title desoended to his grand 
son Wbiothrslby (1680-1711), who was suco. by 
his son Wbiotheslby (1708-32), suoc. by his bro. John 
Rxtssell (1710-71), 4th Duke of B., a prominent poli- 
tician, a Cabinet minister under Pelham, Bute, and 
Grenville, Viceroy of Ireland (1766-61), and holder 
of many other public offices. — Francis Russeu., 
6th Duke of B. (1765-1802), grandson of 4th duke, was 
a friend of George IV., a leading politician, and much 
interested In agriculture. His bro. John (1766-1839) 
suco., and from him the title desoended to his s. 
Francis (1788-1861), and grandson William (1809- 
72). The latter was suoc. by bis cousin Francis 
Charles Hastinqs (1819-91), the title after his 
death going to the grandson of the 6th duke, both of 
whose sons, Gborqb William Francis Saokvh.t.b 
Russell ( 1862-93), and Hbrbband Arthur Russell 
(1868- ), suco. in turn to the title, the latter being 

interested in natural history, and pres, of Zoologio^d 
Society. 

BEDFORDSHIRE (62* 4' N., 0® 24' W.), county, 
England, bordering on Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Buokingham, Hertford, Cambrioge ; about 36 miles 
long, 21 broad ; area, c. 466 sq. mues ; mainly consists 
of fertile clayey plain, undulating and well wooded, 
watered by Ouse and tributaries, and bounded on S. 
by Dunstable and Luton Downs, continuations of 
dhiltern Hills. County is partly devoted to sheep- 
grazing, partly to market-gardening, partly to corn- 
growing ; manufactures : straw- plaiting, pillow-laoe, 
rush-matting ; produces phosphate of lime and 
fuller's earth; county town, Bedford (v.r.), parlia- 
mentary borough ; ten market towns ; Watling Street 
passes through county, and there are other traces of 
Roman occupation ; many old churches, affording fine 
examples of Saxon, Norman, and later architecture. 
Pop. (1911) 197,660. 

BEDIVERE, SIR, knight of Round Table; at- 
tended Arthur on his death- bed and threw Excalibur 
into the mere. 

BEDLAM, generio name for lunatic asylums, de- 
rived from the name Bethlehem Hospital, Bishops- 
St., London, founded as a priory by Sheriff 
Simon Fitz Mary in 1247, and used as the first lunatic 
asylum In England about a hundred years later; it 
was transferred to Moorfields in 1676, and finally to 
St. George's Fields, Lambeth. 

BEDLINGTON (65* T N., 1* 38' W.), town, on 
Blyth, Durham, England; coal, iron. Pop. (1911) 
26.697. 

BEDMAR, ALFONSO DB LA CUEVA, MAR- 
QUIS DE (1572-1656), bp. of Oviedo, cardinal and 
governor of Netherlands ; his plot against Venice, 
1618jSubjeot of Otway’s Venice Preserved. 

BEDOUINS (Arab, 'people of the desert’), name 
given to Arab tribes vimo inhabit the desert ; of 
noble, re^ar physique; wild and warlike, and of 
primitive Hospitality. 

BED-SORB, form of ulceration or gangrene caused. 


in persons confined to bed, by prolonged pressure 
usually over a bony prominence, especially if the 

rt be moist with perspiration, urine, or disohargo 

im wound; interference with nerve supply of the 

skin and general debility predispose strongly to b’s. 
It can be prevented by regularly changing the podtion 
of the person, by cleanliness and keeping the skin on 
prominent parts dry, e.g, by sponging with water and 
then rubbing with methylated spirits, which is then al- 
lowed to dry on the skin, or dusting with boraoio powder. 

BEDWORTH (62* 29' N., 1* 29' W.), town, War- 
wickshire, England ; coal, iron. Pop. 7200. 

BEE (AnMopWfo), family of hymenopterous in- 
sects with feather-like hairs on head and body ; mouth 
parts modified for sucking neotar from flowers ; first 
fe^ possess mechanism for cleaning antennas, third 
legs broadened, and (in workers) modified for gathering 
pdlen; like other Hymen^tera (g.v.) they undergo 
complete metamorphosis. From primitive * solitary * 
spooies, of curious nesting habits, have evolved the 
social bees with two kinos of females, reproductive 
queens and, ordinarily, sterile workers, the Brit, hive 
bee (Apis mellifica), domesticated from ancient times, 
being the common and most highly specialised repre- 
sentative. The differentiation of labour in the 
wonderful organisation of the hive- bee society is 
less marked in the hurnble-hees (Bombus), where the 
queen in addition to her egg-laying fonotions also 
assists the workers. 

The hive bee swarms in early summer. The workers, 
after a great commotion, having stuffed themselves 
with honey and loaded their legs with a resinous 
substance called propolis, fly with a fertilised queen 
to form a new colony. The workers settle on the 
proposed site, usually in a hive, and wait for a day till 
the temperature has risen sufficiently to enable them 
to exude small plates of wax from eight pockets on the 
lower side of abdomen. After the wax has been 
kneaded by the jaws of the workers it la fixed at the 
top of the hive, and the construction of the hexagonal 
oefls proceeds till the comb is completed. Egg-laying 
now Degins, moat colls receiving fertilised (worker) 
eggs, others, built larger for the purpose, partheno- 
genetio (drone) eggs, the queen probably instinctively 
regulating fertilisation. While tne eggs in the drone 
cells develop into drones, stingloss males, whose sole 
functiou is that of sex, the fertilised eggs ^ive rise to 
workers or qiieena according to the food given to the 
grubs. While the worker grubs are fed with pollen 
and honey, those destined by the community to 
develop into queens ore in speoially built cells, ‘ royal 
cradles,’ fed with a more nutritious preparation oalled 
‘ royal jolly.’ Should there be no queen, a new one 
is developed by the workers by feeding a worker grub 
on ‘ royal jelly.* The entire development of a 
queen, from egg through grub-pupa stage to adolt, 
requires 16 days, that of a worker 21 days, of a drone 
24 days. The older workers gather the honey while tho 
younger ones are engaged in various duties inside tho 
hive, feeding the grubs, ventilating the hive, keeping 
it clean, re^irin^ cells with propolis, fighting alien 
bees, and d^troying the surplus drones, if the hive 
has a breeding queen. The virgin queen Idlls her 
rivals on retur^ng to the hive after hairing engaged on 
her nuptial flight, fertilisation ooourring in imd-air by 
the strongest and best-flying drone, fi a new oolony 
is to be founded, the nuptial flight takes plaoe, and the 
first queen escapes with a band of workers. Honey is 
stored in large quantities for winter consumption. 

Bee-Keeping;. — Bees are most important domesti- 
cated animals, not only being providers of 
honey, but also indispensabfe for fertilising flowering 
plants whioh are themselves adapted to the insects 
in the same measure as the latter are modified for 
collecting nectar. From the earliest times, when a 
hollowed tree served as a hive, to the straw skep, and, 
finally, to the modem soientifio bee farm (apiary) of 
N. America, with its annual harvest of more tuan 
100,000 lb. of honey, many improvements in bee- 
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keeping have led to the latter result. These im- 
provements have boon the wooden frame, the artifioial 
oomb foundation, and other appliances to diroot and 
aid the bees in completing the comb, Ihe centrifugal 
honey extractor, which enables the bee-ko()por to use the 
same oomb again, and, above all, a greater knowledge 
of the bees and their diseases. Many of these can be 
prevented, the most destructive being foul broody 
dysentery, and Ule of Wight diaeaat, 

F. R. Cheshire, Btt$ and Bee-Keeping (London, 
1885-88) ; M. Maeterlinck, The Life of the Bee (London, 
1901) ; The British Bee Journal, weekly since 1873 ; 
Bee-keeper's Record, monthly since 1882. 

BEECH (Fagus), genus of trees of temperate 
r^ions, containing about 10 species, e.g. F. sylmtica 
(Europe), F, americana (Eastern N. America), F. 
antaretica, and the evergreen F. betvloides (Tierra 
del Fuego). The fruit (mast) is edible. Ancient 
Runic tablets were made of b.-wood slabs ; the 
word has same root as Sanskrit bokox, letter. 

BEECHAM, THOMAS (1879- ), Eng. musical 

composer and conductor. 

BEEGHEB, CHARLES EMERSON (1856-1904), 
Amer. palaeontologist ; authority on braohiopoda and 
Crustacea. 

BEECHER, LYMAN (1776-1863), Amer. preacher ; 
sometime pres, of Lane Theological Seminary, Cin- 
cinnati ; enjoyed great popularity as preacher ; 
Collected Works, 3 vols. (1862), Autobiography, 2 vols. 
(1863-64). He was the f. of Henry Ward B., Airs. 
H. B. Stowe, Edward B-, Charles B.. Thomas Kinnicutt 
B., Catherine Esther B., all of whom obtained con- 
siderable distinction either as writers or preachers. 
Beecher, Henry Ward (1813-87), as pastor of Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church. Brooklyn, N.Y., estab- 
lished a reputation as a preacher which made him 
famous throughout English-speaking world ; pub. 
Seveyi Lectures to Young Men (1844), Lift Thoughts 
(1858), Life of Christ ^871), and numerous other 
works. Beecher Stowe, Harriot Eliaabeth (1811- 
96); m. Rev. Calvin Stowe, 1832; her Unde Tom's 
Cabin (pub. in The National Era, I860 ; in book form, 
1852) was read all over the world, and excited popular 
feeling against system of slave-owning. 

BEECHEY ISLAND (74® 40' N., 92* W.), island, 
Brit. N. America. 

BEECHEY LAKE (65® 33' N., 105® 50' W.), lake,- 
Brit. N. America. 

BEECHEY, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1796- 
1856), Eng. explorer ; after serving in navy and later 
in explorations under Franklin and Admiral Smyth, 
spent three years exploring under his own flag, and 
pub. (1831) Voyage to the Pacific and Bering's Strait 
to Co-operatt with the Polar Expeditions, 1825^28 ; 
rear-admiral, 1854. 

BEECHEY, SIR WILLIAM (1763-1839), Eng. 
artist ; portrait-painter to Queen Charlotte and other 
members of the royal family; A.R.A. (1793); R.A. 
and knighthood (1798). 

BEECHING, HENRY CHARLES (1869- ), 

Eng. clergyman and poet ; Canon of Westminster 
(1902); Doan of Norwich (1911); has pub. In a 
Garden and other Poems (1895); Seven Sermons 
to Schoolboys (1894) ; has edit. A Paradise of English 
Poetry (1892), Lyra Sacra (1894), besides editions of 
Milton, Crashaw, Herrick, and Henry Vaughan. 

BEECHWORTH (36® 22' S., 146® 4r E.), town, 
Victoria, Australia ; gold- mining. Pop. 7400. 

BEE-EATERS, small family of bright -coloured 
birds (Meropidoe) which catch their insect food on the 
wing ; they inhabit the Old World ; Merops apiaster is 
a rare Briush visitor. 

BEEF, old pi. Bbbvbs, flesh of ox, bull, or cow, and, 
formally, those animals themselves; joints out by Eng. 
butchers are sirloin, rump, aitchbone, buttock, mouse 
buttock, veiny parts, thick flank, thin flank, shin, fore 
ribs, middle ribs, chuck ribs, leg-of-mutton piece, 
brisket, clod, nock, ohoek. 

BEEP-EATER.— (1) Hypothetical original O.E 


retainer. Yeoman of the Guard, a body first formed 
by Henry VII, ; Tudor costume still worn. (3) Warder 
of Tower. 

BEEFSTEAK CLUB, otherwise ‘The Sublime 
Society of Steaks,’ founded by John Rich at Covent 
Garden Theatre, which, besides royalties, numbered 
amouMt its members Hogarth, Garrick, and Wilkes. 
The club met later at the Bedford CkifTee- House and 
the Lyceum Theatre. 

BEELZEBUB, a name of uncertain derivation. 
In 2 Kings I we find mention of Baal-zebub, the 
god of Ekron ; while in Mark B. is identified 
with the devil, and of Christ it is said by the scribes, 

* He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of the devils 
casteth he out devils.* In Milton’s Parodist Lost 
(Bk. ii.) B. ranks as second to Satan. 

BEER, see Brbwino. 

BEER ACTS, see Liobnsino Laws. 

BEER MONISY, payment made in Brit, army, 
1800-73, to non-commissioned officers and privates in 
lieu of allowance of ale. 

BEERBOHM, MAX (1872- ), Eng. paradoxical 

and impressionist writer, and caricaturist 01 such fame 
that misrepresentation by his pen is stamp of celebrity. 

BEERSHEBA (31* 17'N., 34® 54' E. ), most southerly 
village in Canaan ; mentioned in Old Testament 
from times of Abraham ; * from Dan even unto B.* 
meant the whole of Palestine ; site marked by ruins 
and two circular wells. 

BEESLY, EDWARD SPENCER (1831- ), 

Eng. historian and positivist ; sometime editor of the 
Positivist Revitw. 

BEESTINGS, milk taken from cow after calving ; 
much richer than ordinary milk. 

BEESWAX, secretion of worker bees when forming 
honeycomb, of which it composes cells. 

BEET (Beta vulgaris), edible biennial, forming 
succulent tap-root first season, flowering stem following 
year; numerous varieties, e.g. field b., garden b., 
mangold- wurzei. From certain varieties sugar is 
obtained. See Suoab. 

BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN (1770-1827), Ger. 
composer ; b. Bonn ; s. of a tenor singer at the 
Elector of Cologne’s court, a man of violent temper and 
drunken habits, with the natural result that the family 
suffered dire poverty during Ludwig’s early years. The 
f., discerning the precocity of his s., was eager to turn 
his musical gifts to profit at the earliest possible date, 
and commenced the child’s training at the age of five. 
By the time he was nine, however, the older B. could 
teach him no more, and he passed successively into the 
hands of another singer, Ptoiffer, Ries, Van den Eeden 
(the court organist), and his successor, Neefo. As 
early as 1781 B. had acted as deputy to the latter ; in 
1783 he was made cymbalist at the Bonn theatre, and, 
in the following year, was given a court appointment 
under Neefe. In 1787 he visited Vienna, where he 
played before Mozart, and received a few lessons from 
mm. But the illness of bis mother, to whom he was 
greatly attached, and her subsequent death put an end 
to these advantageoui studies, and ho returned to his 
work at Bonn and the charge of his f.’s household, of 
which he was the chief support. In his native town 
he had won the friendship of Count Waldstein, through 
whose instrumentality the Elector was induced to send 
B. again to Vienna (1792), where he quickly made a re- 
putation for himself by his playing and extemporisation. 

Vienna was destined to be his home for the 
remainder of his life, and immediately after settling 
there he placed himself under the tuition of Haydn. 
B., however, did not got on comfortably with his tutor, 
and was dissatisfied with his progress. He therefore 
took lessons from Schenk, and studied counterpoint 
later with Albrcchtsberger, and the violin with 
Sohuppanzigh. It was in Vienna, consequently, that 
all his chief works were composed, and £a this 
musical centre he formed many lasting friendships. 
Yet there was much in B. that was calculated to 
destroy friendly relations, for, though a man of the 
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most ^nerous and noble character, he frequently 
treated his best and most intimate i^iends with incon- 
siderate rudeness and incivility. Perhaps some portion 
of this defect of character may have resulted from the 
deafness with which he had bieen afHicted since before 
he was thirty years of and which increased to such 
an extent that, from 18^ untU his death, he could only 
be oommnnicatod with in writing. Tet it may be 
mentioned incidentally that some of his greatest 
compositions belong to this period. 

To B.*s first juried belong : first two symphonies, first 
10 sonatas (including PcUh4tique, 1790. and Moonlight), 
string trios, first 6 string quartets, Mount of Olives 
(oratorio), and most of the sets of variations for piano- 
forte. Second period includes most of his greatest 
works, e,g, Kreutzer Sonata (violin and piano), 1803; 
3rd {Eroica) Symphony, 1804; Fidelia (Opera), 1805, 
Appctsionala Sonata, 4th Symphony, and 32 Variations 
in C minor for Pianoforte, 1806; C minor (5th), and 
Pastoral (6th) Symphony, 1807 ; and G minor Piano- 
forte Concerto, 1807 ; Violin Concerto and Lehtwohl 
Sonata, 1809; music to Egmont and trio in B|^, 1810; 
Symphonies 7 and 8, 1812. To the last period belong 
9th (Choral) Symphony (1823 onwards) ; last 4 pianoforte 
sonatas, last 4 string quartets, Missa Solemnts, 2 over- 
tures, and other minor works. The greatest musical 
composer of all time, B.’s earlier works were akin to 
Mozart and Haydn; his later works marked entirely 
new departures, characterised by amazing individuality 
of style and classical beauty and perfection of form. 

Corder, Beethoven (1912) ; Grove, Beethoven and his 
Nine Symphonies (1896) ; Thayer, Life of Beethoven ; 
Diehl, Life (1908). 

BEETLE, coleopterous insect. Black b's are 
cockroaches (g.v.), not true b’s. See Colboptkba. 

BEETS, NICOLAAS (1814-1903), Dutch writerand 
divine who has won distinction for stories and criticism. 

BEFAKTA (Ital.), fairy benefactor who on Twelfth 
Night (Epiphany) attends to the wants of children. 
It used to bo customary to parade her effigy in the 
streets on eve of Epiphany. 

BEGAS, KABL (1794-1864), Ger. artist; painted 
Biblical and hist, pictures, and portraits of public men ; 
was court painter to the king of Prussia. 

BEGAS, BElIfHOLD (1831- ), Ger. sculptor; 

8. of Karl B. ; has executed statues of Schiller, von 
Humboldt, and Bismarck, for Berlin ; the sarcophagi 
of the Emp. Frederick III. and the Empress Frederick ; 
and the national monument to the Emp. William at 
Berlin. 

BEGG, JAMES (1808-83), Scot. Presbyterian 
divine ; led secession, 1843, and rigorously maintained 
independence of Free Church. 

BEGGAR, one who exists on charitable contribu- 
tions. The word is of uncertain origin, but its use 
in England dates back to the XIII. cent. See Mbndi- 
GANOV. 

BEOQAR-MT-NEIGHBOUR, card game, played 
by two players. 

BEGHARDS, lay male confraternity which flour- 
ished in Europe XIII. and XIV. cent’s ; modelled 
on B^guines (g.v.). 

BEGONIA, genus of succulent herbs, comprising 
about 350 species ; native of moist tropics. 

BEGUINES, lay sisterhoods founded at Liige 
about 1170 bv a priest named Lambert le B^gue, who 
devoted his fortune to establishment of church and 
hospital there ; the B. were not required to take vows, 
but expected to devote their whole time to good works ; 
movement ve^ popular, and spread rapidly. A 
B4guinage at Ghent, at the present time, numbers 
some hundreds of sisters. 

BEGUM, Indian title of honour bestowed on mother, 
iiiter, and wife of ruler. 

BESAIM, MARTIN (c. 1436-1507), Ger. navigator 
and geographer ; made globe of world, 1492, kept at 
Nuremberg. 

BSBAB, see Bihab, Bihar A^D Orissa. 
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BEHEMOTH, Biblical (Job 40**) animal, probably 
hippopotamus. 

BEHX8TUN (34® 8' N., 47® 20' E.), village, Persia; 
on the face of a steep rook is the remarkable cuneiform 
inscription in three languages, recording deeds of 
Darius I.; king of Persia, copied and trans. by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson (g.v,), 1835-37. 

BEHM, DR. ERNST (1830-84), Ger. geographer 
and statistician ; editor of Mitieilungen^ etc. 

BEHN, APHRA (1640-89), Eng. novelist and 
dramatist; wrote a novel about an African prince 
named Oroonoko ; plays include The Forced Marriage, 
The Amorous Prince, The Town Fop, etc., distin^ished 
by wit, vivacity, and indecency ; employed by Charles 
ll. as a spy in the Netherlands ; saia to have been the 
first Eng. professional authoress. 

BEHR, WILLIAM JOSEPH (1776-1861), Ger. 
publicist ; was accused of disloyalty to Maximilian I. 
of Bavaria ; author of several works of a socialistic 
tendency. 

BEHRING, see BBRiNa. 

BEILAN (36® 30' N., 36® 13' E.), town, N. Syria. 
Pop. c. 5000. B. Pass connects Syria with Cilicia. 

BEILLANY (22® 13' N., 31® 48' E.), town, Lower 
Nubia, Africa. 

BEIRA.— <1 ) (40* 30' N., 7® 60' W.) province, Portu- 
gal; area, 9208 sq. miles. Pop. 1,516,834. (2) (19® 60' 
S., 34® 66' E.) seaiiort town, Portug. E. Africa ; built 
on tongue of sand at mouth Pungwe River; nearest port 
to Mashonaland ; B. railway Jinks up with Cape to 
Cairo line at Bulawayo. Pop. 7200. 

BEIRUT, Bbybout (33® 54' N.. 35® 29' E.), vOayet, 
Syria, stretching along Mediterranean coast ; capital 
and chief town, Beirut ; centre of transit trade of 
southern Syria ; connected by railway with Damosous ; 
ancient Pheanioian town ; silk, gold, and silver 
threads. Pop. c. 119,000. 

BEIT, ALFRED (1853-1906), S. African financier ; 
b. Hamburg; associated with Cecil Rhodes in De 
Beers; partner in firm Wemher, Beit,* & Co., and 
director of the Rhodesia and other railways ; founded 
chair of Colonial History at Oxford (1902), and left 
large bequests for educational purposes to London 
Univ., Hamburg, Capetown, and Johannesburg. 

BEITH (66® 46' N., 4® 37' W.), town, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1911) 0699. 

BE JA (38® 3' N., 7® 49' W. ), town, Alemtojo, Portugal; 
cathedral ; grain, fruit. Pop. 8895. 

BEJA, ooliectivo name for numerous Hamitio 
tribes of nomads who, in ancient times, ranged over 
entire stretch of country between Nile and Red Sea ; 
all Muhammadans, of polygamous habits; noted for 
physical beauty. 

BE JANT, Bajan (Fr. bee jaune), old name for * fresh- 
man,’ still used in St. Andrews and Aberdeen Univ’s. 

BEJAR(40®20'N.,6®39' W.),town,Spain. Pop. 9488. 

BEJAR, SIERRA DE (40® 17' N., 6® 36' W.), 
mountain range, Spain. 

BEJART, ARMANDE CLAIRE ELIZABETH 

(1646-1700), Ft. actress; wife of Moli^, who wrote 
manv leading parts for her ; outlived Moli^ and after- 
wards m.an actor named Gudrin. Her sister, Madbluitb 
B. (1618-72), was also a prominent member of Molly’s 
company. 

BEK, THOSIAS (d. 1293), Lord Treasurer of 
England under Edward I. ; bp. of St. David’s (1280). 

BEKE, CHARLES TILSTONE (1800-74), Eng. 
traveller and author ; travelled extensivelv in Abys- 
sinia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt ; pub. The Nile and 
its Tributaries (1847), The Sources of the NUe (1860), 
The British Oa^ives in Abyssinia (1866). 

B£KE8 (46^47' N., 21® 8' E.), town, Hungary. 

BEKESCABA (46® 41' N., 21® 7' E.), market town, 
Hungary, near White K6r68 ; cereals. Pop. 37,547. 

BEKKER, BALTHASAR (1634-98), l^toh theo- 
logian ; follower of Descartes. 

BEKKER, ELIZABETH (1738-1804), Dutch 
novelist; wrote, in coni unction with Agatha Deken, 
several novels which aohievad popular saoetfs* 
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BEKXER, ZMMANUEL (1785-1871), Oar. philo- I 
logist; pioneer of diplomatio oritioism in lus editione I 
d Qk. and I^t. olasaios. 

BBL, signifying ‘ lord * or ‘ master ’ ; principal Baby- 
lonian deity, whose temple was in the sacr^ city of I 
Nippur; of. BaaL I 

BEZi AND TB^ DRAGON, usually oonsidered I 
apoor 3 rphid book of Bible, though accepted by 
Counoil of Trent (1546) as ohapter xiv. of Daniel. 

BEDA (26* 56' N., 82® 2' E.), town. United Provinces, 
India ; agricultural produce. Pop. 7000. 

BELA 111. (d. 1 196), king of Hungary, s. of Geiza II., 
mndson of Bela 11. ; adopted by Manuel, emperor of 
Oonatantinople, who afterwards, however, had a son. 
He 8 U 00 , as king of Hungary, 1173, on death of his bro. 
Stephen ; distinguished by his Byzantine tendencies. 

BELA XV. (1206-70), king of Hungary, s. of Andrew 
n., grandson of Bela III. ; succ. in 1236 ; one of most 
energetic kings of Hungary ; previously headed re- 
volts against oppression of Andrew II., and forced 
him to sign the Golden Bull, 1222 ; as king suppressed 
aristocratic misrule; driven from Hungary by Mongols, 
1241, and forced to colonise country on his return. 

BELBEia (30* 24' N., 31* 35' E.), town, Egypt. 
Pop. 11,267. 

BELBEIS, see Bilbeis. 

BELCHER, 6IR EDWARD (1799-1877), Eng. ad- 
miral, Arctic explorer, and writer. 

BELGHITE (41* 20' N., 0* 60' W.), town, Spain. 
Pop. 4000. 

BELEM.— (1) (38* 41' N., 9* 14' W.) town, Portugal. 
(2) (7* 8' N., 61* 35' W.) town, Vonezuola. (3) (23“ 
33' a, 67* 8' W.) town, Paraguay. (4) (26* 9' S., 61* 
34' W.) town, Brazil. (6) (1* 28^8., 48* 24' W.) town, 
Brazil. Pop. 100,000. 

BELEMNITE, an extinct genus of Cephalopoda 

(7.V.). 

BELFAST. — (1) (64* 36' N., 6' 66* W.) largest town, 
Ireland ; port and great commercial centre of Ulster, 
on Belfast Tx>ugh, 12 miles from Irish Sea ; hondquartors 
of linen trade in U.K. ; has also great shipbuilding 
yards, which have produced some of the largest steam- 
ships, including (Jeeanie and the ill-fat^ Titanic. 
Industries include distilling, brewing, iron-founding, 
flour- milling, making of rope, blacidng, sail-cloth, 
aerated waters ; harbour very large and safe ; there 
are four graving docks. There is a R.C. Cathedral ; 
Prot. Cathedral begun in 1899 ; Univ. {Queen* s Univ. 
(1909), founded as Univ. Coll, in 1849), R.C., and two 
dissenting colleges. Public buildings include magnifi- 
cent city hall, free library, museum. B. is centre of 
Prot. anti-Home Rule sentiment in Ireland. Pop. 
(1911) 386.492. (2) (44* 23' N,, 69* 1' W.) seaport, 
Maine, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 4618. 

BELFORT.— (1) (47* 38' N., 6* 63' E.) territory, E. 
France, bordering on Alsace ; remnant of department 
Haut-Rhin after cession to Germany, 1871 ; cereals, 
iron, machinery, cloth ; area, 236 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1911) 101,000. S. of Vosges lies the pass, Tboubk 
D* B. (2) (47* 38' N., 6® 63' E.) town, E. France ; 
important strategical position near Ger., and Swiss 
frontiers ; high citadel ; belonged for time to 
Austria, but acquired by France, 1648 ; fortified 
by Vauban, 1088; often besieged in wars of XVII. 
and XIX. cent's; surrendered to Germans after 
3 months* siege, Feb. 1871 ; ‘ Lion of B.,* by sculptor 
Bartholdi, oommemorates siege ; fortifications since 
rebuilt; fine ohuroh and town hall ; indu.s tries include 
cotton spinning, tanning, brewing, macliinerv ; con- 
siderable export and import trade. Pop. (1911) 39,371. 

BELFRY (from Ger. btrgfriede, place of refuge), 
crenellated portion of ohuroh ; meaning lost later 
in sense of bell-tower. 

BELGBl, inhabitants of Oallia Bdgica, the district 
of Qaul between the Marne, Rhine, Seine, and North 
Sea ; described by Ocesar os most warlike Germanic 
people. 

BELGARD (64* N., 16* E.), town, Prussia; horse, 
cattle markets. Pop. 8600. 


BELGAUM (16* 60' N., 74* 31' E.), town (and 
district), Bombay; military cantonment; fort cap- 
tured by British, 1818 ; cotton mills. Pop. 36,900. 
Area of district, 4649 sq. miles. Pop. 094,000. 

BELGIAN CONGO, see Covoo, BSLOIAK. 

BELGXOJOBO (46* 0' N., 0* 19' E.), town. Lorn- 
hardy, Italy, which gives name to family of B. Cris- 
tina, PBn^OBSS OF B. (1808-71), was prominent patriot 
and author. Pop. 3830. 

BELGIUM (49* 30' to 61* 30' N., 2* 30' to 6* 7' E.), 
kingdom, Europe ; bounded N. by Netherlan^, 
E. ^ Netherlands, Prussia, Luxembourg, 8. aud S.W. 
by ft'ance, N.W. by North Sea ; length, c. 170 miles; 
width, e. 108 miles; area, 11,373 sq. iniles. Surface 
is flat and low lying except in S.E., where Ardennes 
rise to 2000 ft. ; coast districts in some plaoes below 
sea-level, protected by sand-dunes and dykes ; along 
Dutch border is marshy tract called Campine, with 
woodland and good agricultural ground ; drained 
by Scheldt and Maas, with tributaries — of former, Lys, 
Lender, Durme, Rupel ; of latter, Sambre and Ourthe. 
Climate resembles that of S. of England ; rainfall 
varies from 28 to 40 inches. 

History. — Originally B. was inhabited by people 
of Celtio race, who were expelled by Germans ; latter 
were in turn conquered by Romans, who remained 
hero for several cent’s, but were ultimately expelled 
by Franks ; B. formed part of Charlemagne’s empire ; 
by Treaty of Verdun in 843 eastern provinces became 
duchy of Alsaoe-Lorraine, and western (see Flandbbs) 
fell to France ; subsequently various principalities 
arose, and history was one of factions and rivalries 
between difierent families, towns, and provinces. 
Most of states were ultimately united under dukes 
of Burgundy, and in 1477 they passed to Hapsburgs 
by marriage of Mary, dau. of Charles of Burgundy, to 
Maximilian, who later became emperor. Their son, 
Philip, governed Netherlands for time, and was suoc. 
by his sister, Margaret of Austria, who was regent 
from 1507-30 ; under her nephew, Charles V., emperor 
and king of Spain, those adopting Reformed religion 
were persecute, and country was formally united 
to Spain ; he abdicated in 1666, whereupon his son, 
Philip II. of Spain, succeeded ; he continued persecu- 
tion of heretics, and during regency of his hatf-sister, 
Margaret of Parma, various outbreaks occurred 
against Span, rule ; Alva, sent to reduce rebels, 
accomplished his task with such cruelty that result 
was revolt of all Netherlands (q.v.) in 1668 ; this 
ended in establishment of northern provinces as king- 
dom of Holland (^.t^.), while southern region (Flanders) 
remained under Span, control. B. was given to Clara 
Isabella Eugenia in 1698, by her father, Philip U., on 
her marriage with Archduke Albert of Austria, at whose 
death in 1 G21 it returned to Spain. In later XVII. cent, 
some provinces were lost to France, but by Treaty 
of Rastadt in 1714 they passed to Austria. Under 
Archduchess Marie Elizabeth (1725-41), Charles of 
Lorraine (1741-80), and Archduchess Marie Chris- 
tina (1781-92) country enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity; though in 1789 there was revolt, which was 
suppressed. During Fr. Revolutionary wars Austria 
suffered many defeats, and in 1814 B. was ceded to 
France. On fall of Napoleon it was, by treaty of 
London and Confess of Vienna, united with Holland 
as kingdom of Netherlands under William of Orange. 
Result was not satisfactory, and in 1830 an insurroction 
broke out at Brussels and spread over whole of B., 
resulting in revolution and separation of B. from 
Holland once again. Ultimately Leopold of Saxe- 
CoWg-Gotha was chosen as king of B., and assumed 
crown in 1831. For some time after this Holland 
refused to recognise B. as separate kingdom^ and sent 
i army to occupy Antwerp ; out, owing to Fr. inter- 
vention, they had to withdraw in 18&. Leopold X. 
died in 1866, and was suco. by his son, Leopold II., in 
whose reign Congo Free State was annexed to B. 
(see Congo, Bxlgian). He died in 1909, and was suoc. 
by his nephew, the present king, Albert L The 
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neutrality of B. is guaranteed by Austria, Russia, important industrial towns, while Antwerp is one 
Britain, and Prussia by the Treaty of London, 1831. of greatest shipping and manufacturing centres in 
B. is limited monarchy ; Parliament consists of N. Euro|X). The country’s commercial prosperity is 
Senate of 110 members and House of Representatives largely due to Leopold I. and Leopold II., the former 
of 166 members (1912). having had groat struggle with commercial conserva- 

Resources and Productions. — B. has over 3000 tism of country. Metal manufactures are valuable 
miles of railways ; chief railway centres are Malincs, and numerous, including machinery, fire-arms, cannon, 

wire, gold, silver, tin, brass, 

_ - ■ - ■ , _ - ^ and copper goods. Other 

^ industries are linens, lace, 
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^ paper, leather, gloves, sugar, 
brewing, distilling, fisheries. 
^ Chief manufacturing towns 
^ besides Antwerp are Li^ge, 
Brussels, Ghent. Exports 
include sugar, glass, cottons, 
^ linens, woollens, fruit, flour, 
oils, coal, coke, grain, chemi- 
— cals, iron, steel, machinery, 
diamonds, caoutchouc ; im- 
, ports raw materials for 
textile trade, hides, rubber, 
dyes, wine, soap, hops, meat, 
grain, wheat, coffee, etc. 

Population. — In agri- 
cultural N, are Flemings 
(Teutonic) ; in industrial S. 

1. are Walloons (Latin). Be- 
sides Belgians themselves, 
y population consists of 
Dutch, French, Luxem- 
i bourgeois, British, and other 
' European nationalities. B. 
i.s one of most densely popu- 
lated countries of the world 
(052’9 per sq. mile), hence 
^ importance of Beujian 
Congo. Chief religion is 
Homan Catholicism ; there 
. are a few Protestants and 
Jews. Primary education 
is free; Brussels and Lou- 
vain have free univ’s, Ghent 
' and Liege state univ’s. 


'• y ( equally spoken. Pop. (1910) 

/ 7,423,784. 

. Boulger, History of B. 

\r 'IMaei^cht ^ (1900): Williftms, Hislor- 

\ I ^ History of World, vol. 

i ^ Charriant, La 

1/ / ! Helgique Moderne (1910); 

7''-i Ai /} S Holland, Belgians at 

\r / /A { ^ BELGRADE (44° 47' N., 

^ 1 \'\ / OL ‘-0° 26' E. ).—(!) capital of 

jP Mnifh ^ Servia, at confluence of 

V ? ■' \ Danube and Sava; centre 

— — / V 4X — \ \ vServian export trade; 

F P /^ ■■ -r V.. \ W i nimportant industries ; 

X Lv( Jy Pi ;■ Royal palace, scene of 

/ / f J y ^ murder of King Alexander 

{ / \ and Queen Draga, 1903; B. 

^^-jc^lScale of Ln^UshMiles ' '-yN V ^ belonged at various times 

^ ,,. . .. .3 9 ^ ^ Roman and Byzantine 

- L . empires, Greeks, Bulgarians; 

tfflptt,PrtK.iPAsoHLTo - T.. -LX. ' •tw LOMDOMttotRAPMicAL wsTHUTj taken by Turks, 1521; 

finally transferred to Ser- 

Brussels. Scheldt and Maas are navigable; many vians, 1867. Pop. (1911) 90,900. (2) department, 

canals. Forests cover about J of surface, and about Servia; area, 782 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 165,800. 

} are cultivated ; chief crops, wheat, rye, oats, BELGRAVIA, district round B. Sq., London ; 

barley, potatoes, beet, hemp, flax, tobacco, hops, aristocratic quarter. 

chicory, madder. Horses are bred ; honey pro- BELHAVEN AND STENTON, JOHN HAMIL* 
duced, silkworms roared. Minerals include coal, TON, 2ND BARON (1650-1708), Soot, politician 
iron, lead, zinc, copper, manganese, calamine, and orator. 

E. and S.E. districts being rich in ores. B. is pre- BELIAL, epithet of Satan in Bible ; hence Satan 

eminently a manufacturing country, and has many or ^n evil person. 
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BELIEF, theologioal term for assent to a creed. 
Amount of assurance in b. differs in each individual 
case, from that of Tennyson, who wrote, *We have 
but faith, we cannot know,’ to that of the mystic 
who feels that b. is knowledge, or enjoys con- 
viction as great as that with which he accepts 
natural phenomena. 

BELI8ARXUS (e. 505-65), general of Byzantine 
entire ; put down Nika revolt at Constantinople, 
5Zi i won famous victories against Vandals and 
Ostrogoths of Africa and Italy ; u. in disgrace. 

BELIZE, Balizb (17® 29’'^ N., 88® ir W.). town, 
Brit. Honduras. Pop. 10,000. 

BELL, hollow metal vessel, provided with clapper, 
by which it is sounded. B’e are composed of a mixture 
of copper and tin (4 to 1), and are oast in the following 
manner : First an inner core of brickwork is formed, 
the outside of which is liberally smeared with grease, 
and upon this structure is moulded a clay model of the 
intended b. Upon the outside of this clay b. the 
inscriptions (if any) are moulded in wax, these in their 
turn being smeared with nease, and then two separate 
layers of clay are oarefulTy moulded around the inner 
structure, llie entire mass is then baked to the 
required degree of hardness, during which time the 
wax and other grease escapes through holes left for that 
purpose. After this the clay b. is Knocked away, and 
into the space thus left between the outer cops and the 
original core the necessary amount of molten metal is 
poured, and the b., when cooled, is complete. 

Small b’s have apparently been in use from the 
earliest Inst, times, as they have been discovered in 
ancient Egyptian tombs and in the ruins of Nineveh ; 
the bathing-nour was announced in Imperial Rome by 
the ringing of a b. In the Brit. Isles b’s were in use as 
early as tno VT. cent., the most primitive type con- 
sisting of quadrangular plates of hammered iron, 
rivot^ together. Benedict Biscop brought a b. from 
Italy for his abbey at Wearmouth, and a b. called the 
monk Casdmon to prayers at Whitby Abbey, The 
Saxons became industrious b.-makers, lo much so 
that England became known as the * ringing island.’ 
The use of b’a In religious buildings is believed to have 
created the need for steeples, or b. -towers, and so led 
to the development of one of the most distinctive 
features in eoclosiastioal arch. Before the use of large 
b’s in churches the towers wore generally squat and 
insignificant. As regards the various uses of b’s it may 
be noted that the great b. of a catliedral in mediwval 
times usually belonged to the burghers, and not to the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

It used to be the custom to ring tlie Passing B. for 
the dying, but, by later usage, a muftiod b. is rung 
immediately before funerals. The use of the Cnrfew 
B, is well known; and the Sanctus B,, wliich was 
formerly hung in a turret outside the church so that 
all who heard might prostrate themselves when it 
was rung during the celebration of Mass. 

On board ship b’s are rung every half-hour to mark 
the progress of each watch ; thus txoo Vs show that 
an hour of tlie watch is over. Sets of b’s tuned to har- 
monise form chimes. Fact of vibrations of b’s has been 
utilised for signalling at sea in fogs, etc., the b’s being 
fixed below dock. The largest b. known is the great b. of 
Moscow, oast in 1733, but never hung, having been cracked 
in the making. It weighs 198 tons, is 19 ft. in height, 
and is now used as a chapel. Another Moscow b., in 
resent use, weighs, 128 tons. There are also enormous 
’s to be seen in Burma, Pekin, Cologne, Vienna, and 
Paris. In England the largest b’s are St. Paul’s, 
16 tons ; • Big Ben,’ Westminster, 13 J tons ; 

• Great Petor,* York, 12 tons ; * Great Tom,*^ Oxford, 
8 tons. 

North’s English Bells and Bell Lore (1888) ; Raven’s 
Bells of England (1906). 

BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE, objects whioh 
figure in papal excommunication ; sentence closes with 
words, 'shut the book, extinguish the candle, ring the 

beU.* 
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BBLL (OB nt CHOAPE) ROCK (56® 20' N., 2® 23' 
W.), reef enrmountod by a lighthouse in Gferman Ocean, 
off coast of Forfarshire, 11 J miles S.E. of Arbroath. 
The name refers to an old tradition made popular in 
Southey’s ballad. The Inchcape Rock. 

BELL, ACTON, GURRER, AND ELLI8, Bee 
BbomtA. 

BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE (1819-1905), 
Amer. educationist ; b. Edinburgh, Scotland ; lectured 
on Elocution at univ’s of Edinburgh and London ; 
became lecturer on philolo^ at Kingston (Ontario) and 
Washington, D.C., successively. His son, Alexander 
Graham Bell (1847- ), Amer. physicist and physi- 

ologist ; b. and ed. Edinburgh, Scotland ; inventor of 
telephone (q.v.), photophono, and a phonograi ‘ 

BELL, ANDREW (1753-1832), Soot, c 
and educationist ; b. St. Andrews ; went to l^^ras 
as army-chaplain (1787), and two years later was 
app. head of the Male Orphan Asylum there, where he 
Introduced the system of education by pupil teachers. 
Upon his return to England the ' Madras system ’ was 
adopted by others, and soon became popular ; given 
prebend of Westminster ; buried in the Abbey. 

Southey, Life of Dr. Bell. 

BELL, SIR CHARLES (1774-1842), Soot, anato- 
mist and surgeon ; bro. of John B., anatomist, and 
GxoBai B., Jurist; practised in London ; prof, of Sur- 
gery in Edinburgh ; gained international fame owing to 
his discovery of existence of distinct sensory and motor 
nerves ; author of several works on anat. and surgery. 

BELL, GEORGE JOSEPH (1770-1643), Soot, 
jurist; author of Law of Bankruptcy (1804), Commen- 
taries on the Law of Scotland other legal works. 

BELL, HENRY (1767-1830), Soot, engineer; 
built first Brit, steamboat, the Comet 0312). 

BELL, HENRY GLASSFORD (1803-74), Scot, 
advocate and author; editor of Edinburgh Literary 
Journal {im). 

BELL, JACOB (1810-fi9), Eng. pharmacist, 
founder of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 
(incorporated 1843) and of the Pharmaceutical Journal. 

BELL, JOHN (1796-18G9), Amer. politician ; fore- 
most opponent of secession of southern states, 1860 ; 
gave his aime to southern constitutional party. 

BELL, JOHN (1091-1780), Soot, physician and 
traveller; travelled extensively in Russia, Turkey, 
and Asia with Rubs, embassies ; physician to Peter 
the Great on expedition to Caspian Gates. 

BELL, JOHN (1763-1820), Scot, surgeon and 
anatomist ; was lecturer on anat. in Surgeon’s Hall, 
Edinburgh (1790), and practised as surgeon. 

BELL, JOSEPH (1837-1912), Scot, surgeon ; editor 
(1873-96) Edinburgh Medical Journal ; surgeon and 
teacher of surgery, Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh ; 
the original of ‘ Sherlock Holmes,* whose metliods wore 
based on B.’s methods of diagnosis. 

HELL, ROBERT (1800-07), Irish author; pub. 
annotated edition of the English Poets, with memoirs 
(24 vols., 1854-57), complete Southey’s Lives of the 
British Admirals, and was associated with various other 
works. 

BELLADONNA, DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, plant, 
Atropa belladonna, of natural order Sdanacecs, the 
leaves and roots of whioh are used as a drug in med. 
because of the alkaloids contained, ofroptne Doing the 
most important. B. is used externally for relieving 
pain, e.g. in neuralgia or osteo-arthritis, or for prevent- 
ing the seorolion of milk in the breasts of women unable 
to nurse their children, or, usually as a solution of 
atropine sulphate, for dilating the pupil in ophthalmio 
practice. Internally B. is used in asthma, whooping- 
cough, etc., for relieving the spasm and decreasing the 
excessive secrotion ; and also for relieving nocturnal 
incontinence of urine. In cases of B. poisoning 
stimulants, e.g. strychnine, etc., hot strong coffee, or 
caffeine in large doses should be given, and artificial 
respiration should be resorted to, as tho poisoning 
depends on the action of B. In stopping the action of the 
heart and lungs. 
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BELLAOGIO (46® 68' N., 9® 16' E.), town, Italy. 
Pop. 3636.^ 

BZXLAfRE (40® 2' N.. 80® 47' W.), town, Ohio, 
U,S.A. Pop. (1910) 12,940. 

BELLAMY, EDWARD (1850-98), Amer. author; 
ed. for Bar, but became a journalist ; famous as the 
author of Looking Backward, 2000^1887 (1888), a 
Socialistic tract in form of a romance. 

BELLAMY, GEORGE ANNE (1727-88), Eng. 
actress; natural dau. of Lord Tyrawley, ambassador 
at Lisbon; adopted the stage, and was associated 
with many of Garrick’s triumphs at Brnry Lane ; pub. 
an Apoiogy in 6 vols. (1785) for her irregular life. 

BELLAMY, JACOBUS (1757-86), distinguished 
Butch poet. 

BELLAMY, JOSEPH (1719-90), Amer. theolo^an; 
Congregational pastor at Bethlehem, Conneotiout; 
popular preacher with powerful influence on religious 
thought of time. 

BELLARMINE, ROBERT FRANCIS ROM- 
ULUS (1542-1621), Ital. cardinal; b. Monte 
Pulclano; entered Society of Jesus (1660); made 
cardinal (1699); apb. of Cauua (1601), but resigned, 
1606 ; became later abp. of his native town ; led life 
of strict asceticism ; famous controversialist and theo- 
logian; a prolific writer upon many religious subjects. 

BELLARY, Ballari (15® 8' N., 76® 60' E.), t^wn, 
Madras, India ; upper fort, on high rock, used as prison ; 
lower fort has barracks ; trades in cotton. Pop. 68,247. 
District produces cotton, cereals. Pop. 947,214. 

BELL AY, GUILLAUME DU, SlEUU DB Langey 
(1491-1643), Fr. diplomatist; served Francis I. of 
Franco; also lilstorian of merit; sympathised with 
the Reformers ; friend of Kabelais. Bellay, Jean du 
(c. 1493-1660), younger bro. of Guillaume, diplomatist; 
or. cardinal, 1536; bp. of Ostia; dean of Sacred 
Coll,, 1666 ; of liberal views; wrote Latin verse. 

BELLAY, JOACHIM DU (1622-60), Fr. poet and 
critic ; formed a close friendship with Ronsard, and 
through him became associated with other poets in 
founding the P14iade (see Ronsard). His critical 
writings are of high quality (e.g. Defense et Illustration 
de la Langut fratK^^ise), and in poetry he ranks next 
to Ronsaiti. Hilaire Belloc, Avril. 

BELL-BIRD, popular name of various kinds of 
birds which have bell-like note, such as Australian 
Manorhina, New Zealand Honey-Suoker, Anlhornis, 
S. Amer. Chatterer — Ohasmorhynchus. 

BELLE ISLE, STRAIT OP (61® 30' N., 67® W.), 
channel, separating Labrador from Newfoundland ; 
midway lies island of B. I. 

BELLE- ALLIANCE, LA, farm on field of Watcr^ 
loo (q.v.). 

BELLEAU, REMI (d. 1677), Fr. poet ; friend of 
Ronsard; one of PUMe (q.v.), famous for his ex- 
quisite lyrics ; wrote La Dtrgerie, a pastoral romance, 
in verse and prose. 

BELLEFONTAINE (40® 21' N., 83® 47' W.), town, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 8238. 

BBLLEGARDE, HEINRICH JOSEPH JO 
HAWNES, COUNT VON (1756-1846), Austrian 
diplomatist and general ; won great successes in Italy. 

BELLE-lLE-EN-MER (47® 20' N., 3® 10' W.), 
island, west Fr. coast. Pop. 9703. 

BELLE-ISLE, CHARLES LOUIS AUGUSTE 
POUQUET, DUC DE (1684-1701), Fr. general and 
diplomatist; distinguished himself in wars of Span, 
and Polish successions ; made marshal of France, 
1741 ; or. duke and peer of France, 1748. 

BELLENDEN, JOHN (d. 1687), Scot, historian ; 
in servict of James V., at whose desire he trans. Boooe’s 
History Bcotorum, pub. 1636 as The History and 
Chronicles of Scotland, a fine example of Scot, prose. 

BELLENDEN, WILLIAM (b. 1555), Scot, classical 
Bobolar ; patronised by King James ; noted authority 
on life and writings of Cicero. 

SELLER OPBON (classical myth.), s. of Poseidon ; 
famone for slaying monster, Chimsera, which he 
attacked upon his winged horse, Pegasus {q.v,). 


BELLES-LETTRES (Fr.), the Utorature of art as 
opposed to the literature of soienoe ; used generally of 
literary writing ; term first employed in Bn^nd during 
first decade otXVIll. cent. 

BELLEVILLE.— (1) (44® 11' N.. 77® 27' W.) port of 
entry, Ontario, Canada; cheese. Pop. 9117. (5) (88® 
27' N., 89® 67' W.) city, Illinois, U.S.A. ; factories. 
Pop. (1910) 21,122. 

BELLEY (46® 46' N., 6® 40' B.), town, Ain, France ; 
ancient cathedral ; lithographic stones. Pop. 6500. 

BELL-FLOWER, see CamfanTTLA. 

BELLIGERENCY, state of carrying on war (g.v.) 
under conditions of international law. 

BELLINGHAM (48® 46' N., 122® 42' W.), city and 
port, Washington, U.8.A. ; railway terminus ; saw- 
mills. Pop. (1910)24,298. 

BELLINGHAM, SIR EDWARD (d. 1649), Deputy- 
Gov. of Ireland who strengthened Eng. nilo there. 

BELLINI, GIOVANNI (1430-1516), Ital. artist; 
s. of Jacopo B. (c. 1400-70), and younger bro. of 
GenUle B. (c. 1430-1507), all distinguished artists, 
and founders of the great XV. • cent. Venetian 
school. The f., who was e. of a pewterer, became 
pupil of Pisanello and Fabriano, and one of the 
most successful portraitists of his age. Gentile, 
who, together with Giovanni, had assisted the 
elder B. in some of larger works for public buddings, 
early established wide reputation for his individual 
work. He spent some considerable time in Constanti- 
nople at the invitation of Muhammad II., whoso 
portrait he painted. Examples of his work are to be 
seen in the Louvre and the National Gallery, London ; 
much of his work done for Venetian buildings was 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in 1677. Giovanni, 
however, was the most distinguished member of the 
family, and after serving as his f.’s assistant at Venice 
and Fadua till nearly thirty years of age, became the 
greatest Ital. artist of the XV. cent. Much of his work, 
also, has been destroyed by fire, but several fine ex- 
amples, including Loredano, Doge of Venice, are in the 
National Gallery, London. His success was such that 
for many years before his death B. was compelled to 
decline a great number of commissions ; Diirer, who 
met him in 1606, when ho was at the height of his 
fame, speaks of his generosity and kindliness to all 
members of his craft ; amongst his pupils were Titian 
and Giorgione. See Faintinq. 

R. Fry, Qiovanni Bellini (1899); Hay, Bellini 
(ma.storpieoes in colour). 

BELLINI, VINCENZO (1801-35), Sicilian com- 
poser ; b. Catania ; studied at Naples ; first operas, 
Adelson e Savina (1825) and Bianca e Fernando 
(1826), were both produced at Naples; II Pirata 
(1827), produced at Milan, was his first distinct 
success, and was followed by his masterpieces, 1 Mon- 
tecchi € Capuleti (1830), La SonnambxUa (1831), Norma 
(1831), and 1 Puritani (1835), now seldom performed, 
though distinguished by delicacy and melodious- 
ness. 

BELLINZONA (46® 11' N., 9® 1' E.), town, Tioino, 
Switzerland, on St. Gotthard railway ; formerly forti- 
fied ; three castles. Pop. e. 6000. 

BELLMAN, KARL IdlKAEL (1740-91^, Swed. 
poet; famous for songs and odes; pub. Fredmans 
Epistlar (1790), Fredmans Sanger (1791), Baeehi 
Tempel, Zton's Hogiid, etc. 

BELLO, ANDRES (1781-1865), Venezuelan poet 
and scholar. 

BELLOC, HILAIRE (1870- ), Eng. (Liberal) 

politician and author of p^ms, satirical novels, books 
of travel, etc. ; polished style. 

BELLO-BORIZONTE (20® 1' S., 44® 17' W.), city, 
Brazil. Pop. c. 30,000. 

BELLONA (classical myth.), goddess of war ; war 
personified. 

BELLOT, JOSEPH R£N£ (1826-63), Fr. sailor ; 
joined Franklin search expeditions (1851-62), and 
discovered * Bellot * Strait (72® N., 94® 40' W.), in Brit. 
N. America. 
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BELZiOWS, see Blowing MAcniNns. 

BELLOWS, HENRY WHITNEY (1814-82), Amer. 
Unitarian divine ; popular preacher and writer ; min- 
ister in New York, 1839-82. 

BELLOY, PIERRE LAURENT BUIRETTE DE 
(1727-76), F^. dramatist ; author of Zdmirt (1762), Lt 
8Uge di Calais (1766), Pierre le Cruel, O^ielle de 
Vergy, and other pieces. 

BELL-THE-CAT, see DouoLAS, Abchibald. 

BELLUNO (46® 8' N., 12* 14' E.). town and pro- 
vince, N. Italy ; cathedral ; silk. Pop. 6000. 

BELMEZ (38® 16' N., 6® 17' W.), town, Spain. Pop. 
8978. 

BELOIT (42® 30' N., 89° 3' W.). city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. ; oollogo ; factories. Pop. (1910) 15,125. 

BELOMANGY, ancient form of divination with 
arrows {Ezekiel 21®*). 

BELON, PIERRE (1617-64), Fr. naturalist 
and traveller ; pioneer in science of comparative 
anatomy. 

BELPASSO (37® 33' N., 14®58'E.). town, Sicily. 
Pop. 9460. 

BELPER (63® 2' N., 1® 29' W.), market town on 
Derwent, Derbyshire, England; cotton. Pop. (1911) 
11,900. 

BELSHAM, THOMAS (1750-1829), Eng. divine; 
became Unitarian, 1789; nblo thinker and writer; 
minister in Liondon from 1805. 

BELSHAZZAR (VI. cent. B.o.), Babylonian general, 
identified by modern scholars as s. of King Nabonidos, 
not of King Nebuchadrezzar, as stated in Book of 
Daniel ; made last resistance of Babylonia to Cyrus ; 
Bible story of B.’s feast is thought apocryphal. 

BELT, GREAT (55® 30' N., 10® 60' E.), strait, 
Denmark, between Zealand and Fiinon. 

BELT, LITTLE (55® 12' N.,9® 63' E.),8trait,Denmark, 
between Fiinen and Jutland. 

BELT, THOMAS (1837-78), Eng. geologist, in- 
vestigated gold-bearing rocks in Australia, Nova 
Scotia, and Nicaragua ; pub. papers on Glacial period. 

BELTANE, Celtic festival associated with ^^)y- 
Day, supposed to be derived from the Druid < 
worship of the sun-god. Mention is made of it as o ; 1 v 
as the beginning of X. cent, by Cormac, abp. of Cashel. 
It was the custom to light ‘ boltane fires,’ at which 
* beltane cakes ’ were baked, and certain usages were 
observed in the distribution of these cakes amongst 
the company. 

BELTRAAU, GIULIO GE8ARE (1779-1855), 
Ital patriot, exjjlorcr, and author ; discovered sources 
of Mississippi. 

BELU CHI STAN, see Baluchistan. 

BELUGA, Whitb Whalb (Ddphinapterus leucas), 
Arctic Delphinid cetacean. See Dolphin Family, 

BELVEDERE (‘ beautiful view ’), Ital. building with 
fine view ; the b. formerly part of Vatican, Rome, gave 
name to Apollo B, 

BELVIDERE (42® 16' N.. 88® 47' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; factories. Pop. (1910) 7253. 

BELZONl, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1778-1823), 
Ital. traveller, engineer, antiquarian ; went to Egypt, 
1816, to construct a hydraulic machine for Mohemet 
Ali ; later studied Egyptian antiquities, opened 
second pyramid of Gizen, and searched for the ruins 
of the temple of Jupiter Ammon. Many of the anti- 
quities found by him are in the British Museum ; pub. 
Excavations in Egypt and Nubia (1821); d. during 
a journey to Timbuktu. 

BEM, JOSEPH (1796-1850), Polish soldier ; as 
leader of the Hungarian insurgents won many victories 
over Austrians ; later entered Turk, service, embraced 
Islamism, and performed brilliant services in suppress- 
ing Arab insurrections. 

BEMBERG, HERMAN (1861- ), Fr. composer ; 

opera Elaine produced at Co vent Garden, 1892. 

BEMBO, PIETRO (1470-1647), Ital. cardinal ; 
b. Venice ; app. historiographer at Venice (1529), 
and afterwards librarian of St. Mark’s ; secured a 
cardinal’s hat from Paul HI. (1639). He was famous 
13 


for his learning, and became one of the most elegant 
writers of the Tuscan school. 

BEMBRIDGE BEDS, Oligocene fluvio-marine 
deposits with Osborne beds below and Hampstead beds 
above, Isle of Wight and Hampshire. 

BEMI8, EDWARD WEBSTER (i860- ), Amer. 

economist ; pub. History of Co-operation in the United 
States (1888), Municipal Monopolies (1899), etc. 

BEN. — (1) In Scot, two-roomed cottage (‘ a but and a 
ben ’) the kitchen, or outer room, is known as the but, 
the inner chamber, opening from the kitchen, the hen. 
(2) Gaelic for mountain, e.g. Ben Nevis. (3) Arab, and 
Hebr. for s. of, e.g. Rabbi bon Ezra, Benjamin. 

BEN LED! (66® 16' N., 4® 21' W.), mountain (2875 
ft.), beside Loch Lubnaig, S.W. Perthshire, Scotland. 

BEN LOMOND (66® 11' N., 4® 37' W.), mountain 
(3102 ft.), E. side of Loch Lomond, N.W. Stirlingshire, 
Scotland. 

BEN MACDHUI (57® 4' N., 3® 43' W.), mountain 
(4296 ft.), Cairngorm range, S.W. Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland. 

BEN NEVIS (56® 48' N., 6® W.), mountain, S.W. 
Inverness-shire, overlooking Fort William ; highest 
poivk (4406 ft.) in Brit. Isles, observatory on top 
now closed. 

BEN VENUE (56® 13' N., 4® 26' W.), mountain 
(2393 ft.), in 'rrosaachs, S.W. Perthshire, Scotland ; 
overlooking Loch Katrine. 

BENARES (25® 19' N., 82® 66' E.).— (1) city. United 
Provinces, India, on Ganges; labyrinth of narrow streets; 
manv temples, mosques, shrines, palaces ; notable 
buildings are Mosque of Aurungzeb and Golden Temple 
and old Observatory. From remotest ages B. has 
been Hindu Holy City, and centre of Brahminical 
learning ; annually visited by innumerable pilgrims 
who come to bathe in sacred river ; commercial centre ; 
manufactures brocade, gold filigree, silver and brass 
work. Pop. (1911) 203,804. Pop. of district, 882,084 ; 
of division, 5,069,020. (2) native state; cr. 1911; 

area, 887 sq. miles. Pop. 362,000. 

BENAVENTE (42® N., 5® 40' W.), town, Spain. 
Pop. 4959. 

BENAVENTE (38® 66' N., 8® 46' W.), town, Por- 
tugal. Pop. 3.'559. 

BENBEGULA (57® 26' N., 7® 18' W.), island and 
strait, Hebrides, Scotland. 

BENBOW, JOHN(165.V1702), Eng. vice-admiral; 
s. of a Shrewsbury tanner ; rose in Navy to highest 
rank. William III. had immense faith in ‘ honest B.,’ 
and sent him in 1701 as commander-in-chief to the 
West Indies. On Aug. 19, 1702, when cruising off 
Santa Marta, ho gave chase in flagship Breda to Fr. 
squadron under Du Casse. His captains were mutin- 
ous ; without their aid he maintained a running fight 
for four days ; right leg shattered by a chain-shot, but 
he continued to direct from a basket on the poop ; 
eventually d. of his wounds. 

BENGH, word used to signify legal or political 
body, as King’s B. (or Queen’s B. when queen is 
reigning), Treasury B., etc. ; * board * has received 
similar transference of meaning. 

BENGOOLEN, Bknkulen (3® 60' S., 102® 25' E.), 
district, Sumatra. Pop. c. 204,269. 

BEND, curvature in a road or river ; nautical 
term, meaning to attach, such as * bending ’ a cable on 
to an anchor ; in heraldry, a band crossing the shield 
diagonally from right to left ; when drawn in the 
opposite direction it is termed a * bend sinister.’ A 
diminution of this latter mark constitutes a ‘ baton 
sinister,* the sign of illegitimacy. 

BENDA, GEORG (d. 1795), Ger. composer ; 

famous for musical melodramas Ariadne auf Naxos, 
Medea, and Zdide. 

BENDEMANN, EDUARD (1811-89), Ger. histori- 
cal painter employed in royal palace at Dresden, etc. 

BENDER, Wndiry (46® 47' N., 29® 32' E.h town, 
Bessarabia, Russia ; Charles XII. besieged B. after 
Pultowa {q.v.) •, briok-kilns. Pop. 33,700. 

BENDER ABBAS, see Banbbb Abbasi. 
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BENDER-I-GEZ (36» 60' N., 64° 10' W.), port, 
l?0rsiiv« 

BENDIGO (36* 46' S., 18' E.), town, Victoria, 

Auatralia. Pop. (1910) 42,000. 

BENDIN (60* 19' N., 19’ 14' B.). town, Poland, 
Russia. Pop. 45,716. 

BENDL, KAREL (1888-97), Bcyhemian composer. 

BENEDEK, LUDWIG VON (1804-81), Austrian 
general ; won distinction in suppressing the revolt in 
Galicia (1846), afterwards performing brilliant service 
in various battles in Italy and Hungary (1849-69); 
gov. of Hungary (1860); commander-in-chief at Venice 
(1861) ; suffer^ a crushing defeat by the Prussians 
at Sadowa, 1866. 

BENEDETTZ, VINCENT, CovKT (1817-1900), 
Fr. diplomatist ; ambassador at Berh'n during last 
years of Second Empire, and was concerned in the 
d^laration of war agai^ Prussia ( 1870) ; pub. Af a Mis- 
sion en Prusss (1871), Sssais DiptormUiaues (1895-97), 
both of which bear i^n Bismarck’s diplomacy. 

BENEDICITE, mnt word of Lat. version of the 
Canticle of the Three Children (Apocrypha), and of 
the Lat. (iraoe used in R.O. inrtitutions, which it is 
accordingly used to describe. 

BENEDIGT^nameof fourteen popes. Of the first nine 
popes and one anti-pope (B. X., 1058) little of import- 
ance is known, save that one (B. ZI., 684) was noted 
for holiness of life, and is reputed a saint, and one for 
dissoluteness of life (B. IX., 1032). He was driven out 
of Rome, and resigned the Papaoy several times, and 
at length retired to a monastery. B. XI. (1303-4), 
Nicholas Boooasini, a Dominican ; wrote scriptural 
commentaries; is beatified. B. XII. (1334-^), 
Jacques Fournier, a Cistercian ; an able theologian ; 
wished to restore Papaoy to Rome, and tried to unite 
the Gk. and Lat. CHiurohes. B. XIII. (1724-30), Pietro 
Orsini, became a Dominican in spite of family opposi- 
tion ; made cardinal at 23 ; made pope against his will ; 
ruled with piety and vigour. B. XIV. (1740-58), 
Prospero Lambertini, an able theologian and canonist, 
left a work on canonisation, which is still authoritative. 

The anti-pope Pedro di Luna (f.s.) was known as 
B. XIII. 

BENEDICT BISCOP (d. 690). Eng. abbot; 
founded monastery at Jarrow ; teacher of Bede. 

BENEDICT, SIR JULIUS (1804-86), musical com- 
poser ; b. Stuttgart ; settled in London, 1836 : associated 
with grand opera at Drury Lane and other theatres. 
His own operas include The Lily of KiUamey, The Cm- 
saders. The Bride of Venice, etc. ; and he composed besides 
numerous oratorios, cantatas, and operettas ; knighted, 
1871. 

BENEDICT OF NUR8IA, BT. (c. 480-c. 646), 
author of monastic Rule of St. B., mild, according to 
the ideas of the time. See Bi2V>i>iotikx3. 

BENEDICTINE, liqueur prepared at F4camp, 
France. 

BENEDICTINES (‘ Blaok Monks ’), so called after 
St. Benedict of Nursia, who established monasteries 
at Subiaoo, Monte Gassino (famous in annals of 
monastioism), and, before his death, twelve other 
places. When Monte Cassino was taken by the 
Iiombards (e. 590) the monks mi^ated to Rome. To 
this Order belon^d St. Auguste, who evangelised 
England ; offshoots were planted in Gaul and Germany ; 
ana by the VIII. cent. St. Benedict’s was the chief 
monastio rule in Europe. B’a, besides Christianising 
England and the Slavonic and Scandinavian moples, 
did much educational work ; they had many schools in 
the Middle Ages, as they have to-day. In the IX. cent, 
their great monastery of Ouny (France) became of 
enormous importanoe in Europe, and lesser houses 
were subordinated to it. New orders, among them the 
Otsteroians, adopted the B. rule. The Lateran oounoil 
of 1216 decreed that B. houses should be federated in 
mvinoial chapters. During the later Middle Ages the 
B. houses degenerated, particularly the convents for 
women, but zefonn oame with the (jounoil of Trent and 
the (Dotmter Reformation. There are now in England 


several large abbeys, a priory, and a nunnery. In 
France an important congregation, called the Maurists, 
was established in 1621, at St. Maur, and other 
B. monasteries associated with it. They are specially 
known for their hist, work, being initiators of hist, 
research in Franco. Before their dispersion at the 
Revolution they had issued several hundred volumes, 
many of them works of the Fathers, besides Biblical, 
hist., and monastio ooUeotions. 

Montalembert, Monks of the West ; Gasquet, English 
Monastic Life; Eobenstein, FVomen under Mon- 
astieism, 

BENEDICTION (Lat. henedictiOy blessing), ecclesi- 
astical term for the blessing either of persons or of things. 
Among Protestants it is generally limited to the b. 
of the congregation ^ the minister at the close of the 
service, but among (5atholic8 it is much more widely 
used. All sorts of things, water or oil used in worship, 
and places or buildings for purely secular use, receive 
b. (^tholio b. is sacramental and believed to guard 
specially against evil spirits. 

BENEDICTUS (d. 1194), abbot of Peterborough 
(1177-94); oaused Qesta Ilenriei Regis Seeundi to be 
copied ; wrote two works on Beoket. 

BENEDICTUS, Lat. name for hymn of Zacharias 
in Luke 

BENEDIX, JULIUS RODERICH (1811-73), 
Ger. dramatist ; author of Das hemooste Haupty Dr, 
WespSy Der Vetter y Das LugeUy Die DienstboteUy and 
many other plays. 

BENEFICE (fjat. beneficiumy benefit). — (1) estate 
granted for life under Roman Empire and in early 
Middle Ages. (2) estate granted to clergy, settled on 
themselves and successors. The patron of the b., i.e. 
the donor of the estate or purchaser of the advowson, 
presents a clerk to the bp., who institutes him to his 
office ; or if the bp. is patron he collates a clerk of his 
own choice to the d. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY, exemption claimed by 
priesthood from the jurisdiction of the secular courts 
in charges of felony. In XV. cent, exemption was 
extended to laymen also who were ‘ clerks ’ ; privilege 
abolished, 1827. 

BENEKE, FRIEDRICH EDUARD (1798-1854), 
Ger. philosopher ; his views were strongly opposed to 
those of Hegel and Kant; he held that empirical 
psychology forms the basis of all philosophy, and that 
mental phenomena are to be treated by generic methods. 
He was prof, of Philosophy at Berlin for 1832 ; pub. 
Srkennlnisalehre (1820), Lehrbuch der Psychologic als 
Naturwissenschaft (1833). 

BENETT, ETHELDRED (1776-1846), one of 
first Eng. woman geologists; authority and writer on 
Wiltshire fossils. 

BBNEVENTO (41* 7' N., 14® 46' E.), town (and 
province), Italy; abp.’s see; part of papal domain, 
1063; conquered by French, 1798; restored to Pope, 
1816; united with Italy, 1860 ; magnificent triumphal 
arch of Trajan, built 1 14, is a ^ate of city. Pop. 17,200. 

BENEVOLENCE, name ^ven to forced loan levied 
by Eng. crown without consent of Parliament ; against 
provision of Magna Carta, and declared illegal by 
Petition of Right, 1629, and Bill of Right, 1689. 

BENEZET, ANTOINE (1713-84), American who 
agitated for Negro Emancipation. 

BENFET, THEODOR (1809-81), Ger. philo- 
lodst; pub. Sanskrit - English Dictionary (1866), 
Manual of Sanskrit, and other works. 

BENGAL (23® N., 89® E.), Presidency of ‘Fort 
William in Bengal ’ ; created a Governorship, 1912 ; in- 
cludes deltas of Ganges and Brahmaputra and alluvial 

lains along their oourses ; area, 70,000 sq. miles ; 

ounded N. by Sikkim, Bhutan, £. by Assam, Upper 
Burma, W. by Bihar and Orissa, S. by Bay of Bengal ; 
divided into Presidenopr* Burdwan, Darjeeling, Chitta- 
Daooa, and R^thahi divisions. B. oame into 
SanSs of B. India (3o., 1765; transferred to Brit, 
crown, 1868 ; divided into two provinces — (1) B. and 
(2) Eastern B. and Assam — 1905; owing to political 
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unrest reconstituted, 1912. Thanks to heavy rainfall 
and moist, warm atmosphere, production is enormous ; 
mainly rice, but also pulse, indigo, opium, sugar>cane, 
oil-seM, cotton, ginger, pepper, tea, cinchona, spices, 
tussore silk, timMr, etc. ; great mineral wealth-— coal, 
iron, saltpetre; manufactures, cottons, jute fabrics, 
gunny bags, silk, canvas, muslin, pack-thread ; good 
communications by rail and river. Capital is Calcutta ; 
secondary capital, Dacca. 

Administration is carried out by gov. assisted by 
executive council of three members and legislative 
council of 50 members. 

Inhabitants are of many races; majority of Hindu 
religion, Muhammadanism next in numerical import- 
ance. Pop. c. 42.000,000. 

BENGAL, BAY OP (16* N., 88® E.), triangular 
portion, Indian Ocean, between India and Burma. 

BENGALI is the Eng. name of Banga-Bhdsd, one 
of the four principal languages of India, spoken by 
about 46,000,000 people, mainly in the extensive 
district of the Lower Ganges. One of the earliest 
writers in this language was the poet Candl Das (end 
of XIV. cent.), who established a school of poets 
devoted to the honour of Krishna. 

BENGAZI (32® 6' N., 20® 20' E.), seaport. N. 
Africa ; good roadstead but harbour shallow ; 
starting - point for caravans trading with interior ; 
exports oxen, sheep, and sponges. Pop. 35,000. 

BENGEL, JOHANN ALBRECHT (1687-1752), 
Ger. Lutheran theologian ; studied at Tubingen ; 
preceptor of a theological coll, at Denkendorf, 1713-41 ; 
pub. edition of New Testament, the outcome of his 
critical studies on the text, 1734. and his Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti (still very valuable), 1742. 

BENGUELLA (12® 42' S., 13® 8' E.), seaport, 
Angola, W. Africa ; exposed roadstead about a mile 
from shore ; exports amber, rubber, ivory ; connected 
by rail with Lobito Bay, whence railway to interior 
is being built. 

BENI (11® a, 66® 10' W.).— (1) department, N.E. 
Bolivia, S. America ; fertile country ; cocoa, hides ; 
area, 102,100 sq. miles; pop. (1910) 37,300. (2) river, 
Bolivia ; rises La Paz ; joins the Mamort^ 

BENI CARLO (40® 26' N., 0® 25' E,), town, Spain ; 
wines. Pop. 7251. 

BENICIA (38® 7' N., 122® 4' W.), town, California ; 
arsenal of U.S.A. Pop. (1010) 2360. 

BENI-HA8SAN, Speo3 Artemidos (27® 63' N., 
30® 66' E.), village. Upper Egypt; numerous tombs 
with paintings of very early period. 

BENI-I8RAEL (sons of Israel), Jewish people 
settled for cent’s on Malabar coast. 

BENIN (6® 30' N., 5® 40' K.), part of Southern 
Nigeria ; lies to W. of Niger R. ; produces rice and 
other economic plants ; exports great quantities of 
palm oil. In E. is capital, Benin (6® 20' N., 6® 30' E.), 
where is Brit, residency. Chief river, Benin (6® 60' N., 
6® 20' E.), flows to Atlantic. B. first discovered by 
Portuguese, XV. cent. ; French and Dutch afterwards 
made settlements here ; for time centre of slave trade ; 
under Brit, protection since 1897. 

BENl-SUEF (29® 9' N., 31® 13' E.), town, Egypt. 
Pop. 23,357. 

BENITOITE (BaTiSisOg), colourless or bluish gem 
stone, hexagonal crystals, cGscovered in California. 

BENJAMIN, in Old Testament the youngest s. of 
Jacob ; specially beloved by his f. ; his mother 
Rachel d. in giving him birth ; traditional founder 
of tribe of B., within territories of which lay Jerusalem 
and other famous towns ; among its members were 
King Saul, Jeremiah, and St. Paul 

BENJAMIN, JX7DAB PHILIP (1811-84), Anglo- 
Amer. lawyer and politician ; compiled digest of cases 
of New Orleans and Louisiana ; Confederate Sec. of 
State (1862-66) ; Q.O. (1872). 

BENJAMIN OP TXJDELA (fl. XII. cent.), Jewish 
rabbi and traveller in East; his account of his journeys 
is valuable. 

benjamin, park (1849- ), Amer. lawyer 


and author; joint editor of The Seientifie American 
(1872-8) ; author of History of Electricity, etc. 

BENLOWES, EDWARD (d. 1676), Eng. minor 
Caroline poet. 

BENNETT, CHARLE8 EDWIN (1858- ), 

Amer. classical scholar; Latin prof., Cornell Univ. 

BENNETT, ENOCH ARNOLD ( 1867- ), Eng. 

novelist and playwright ; stories realistic studies of social 
life in Potteries ; plays include What the Public Wants 
(1909); Milestones (with Edward Knoblauch, 1912). 

BENNETT, JAMES GORDON (1794-1872), 
Scoto-Amer. journalist ; founder and e^tor of New 
York Herald ( 1835). His son, James Gordon Bennett 
( 184 1- ), suco. his f. in the control of his newspaper ; 
further known for association with foundation of the 
Commercial Cable Co., Stanley’s search for Dving- 
stone, the Jeannette polar expedition, and as the 
donor of cups for automobile and balloon races. 

BENNETT, JOHN HUGHES (1812>75), Eng. 
physician and physiologist ; prof, of Physiology at 
Edinburgh (1843) ; made valuable original observations 
in physiology and mod. ; author of many medical 
works. 

BENNETT, SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE (1816- 
75), Eng. composer; prof, of Music at Cambridge 
(1856) ; principal of Royal Academy of Music (1866) ; 
composed two cantatas. The May Queen and The 
Woman of Samaria, besides numerous symphonies, 
overtures, concertos, etc. 

BENNIGSEN, LEVIN AUGUST, COUNT VON 

(1745-1826), distinguished Russ, general ; led most 
successful charges, culminating at Leipzig, against 
Napoleon. 

BENNIGSEN, RUDOLF VON (1824r-1902), Ger. 
politician ; founded National Association to secure 
constitutional freedom of Hanover, and afterwards 
National Liberal Association in Prussia. 

BENNINGTON (42® 40' N.. 73® 18' W.), town, 
Vermont, U.S.A. ; Aonericans defeated British near 
bore, 1777. Pop. (1910) 8698. 

BENNO (1010-1106), bp. of Meissen and Church 
reformer ; canonised 1523. 

BENOlT DE SAINTE-MAURE, Xll.-cent. Fr. 
trouv^re, who wrote a verso chronicle of the Dukes of 
Normandy, from Rollo onwards, in some 40,000 lines. 

BENOIT, PETER LEONARD LEOPOLD 
(1834-1901), Flemish composer ; attempted unsuccess- 
fully to found a distinctly Flemish senool of musio; 
composed operas, oratorios, cantatas, etc. ; his oratorio 
Lucifer was produced in London (1888). 

BENSARADE, ISAAC DE (1613-91), Fr. poet ; 
author of Cliopdtre (1635), a tragedy. Metamorphoses 
d'Ovide (1676), rendered in form of rondeaux. B. en- 
joyed the patronage of Richelieu and Anne of Austria ; 
chief employment writing words for court ballets. 

BENSON, EDWARD WHITE (1829-96), abp. of 
Canterbury ; b. Birmingham ; s. of E. W. Be^on, 
manufacturing chemist ; ed. King Edward VI.’8 School, 
Birmingham, and Trinity Coll, Cambridge; first head- 
master of Wellii^ton Coll. ; prebendary of Linooln 
(1868); bp. of Truro (1877); abp. of Canterbury 
(1883); B., besides being a good scholar, was a man 
of very devout life, and in his Primacy showed great 
activity. His eldest s., Arthur Chbistophsb Brnsoh 
( 1862- ), is distinguished as an essayist, oritio, 

and poet; his 3rd s., Edward Frbd brick Bbnson 
( 1867- ), is a successful author of satirioal novels 

of fashionable life ; his 4th s., Robbbt Hugh Bbnbor 
( 1871- ), a R.C. priest, is also an author of note, 

best known for novels of a strongly mystical type. 

A. C. Benson, Life of Archbish^ Benson (1899). 

BENSON, FRANCIS ROBERT (1858- ), Eng. 

aotor; gained distinction at Oxford as athlete and 
amateur aotor ; took over Walter Bentley’s Shake- 
speare repertory company, 1883, and has since toured 
under his own name ; has managed the Stratford-on- 
Avon festivals since 1888 ; has done more to popularise 
Shakespeare and the legitimate drama than any Eng. 
aotor ot modem times. 
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BENSON, GEORGE (1699-1762), Eng. dissenting 
minister ; held Socinian views. 

BENT GRASS (Agrostis), genus of grass, with 
numerous speoiea, disUnguiahed bj open panicle and 
small spikelets with only one flower each. 

BENT, JAMES THEODORE (1862-97), Eng. 
author and traveller; with his wife made extensive 
journeys in Italy, South Africa, Asia hlmor. 

BENTHAM, GEORGE (1800-84), Ene. botanist, 
nephew of Jeremy B. ; ed. in France ; oaUed to Bar ; 
author of important work on logic, numerous botanical 
papers, and, in collaboration with Sir Joseph Hooker, 
of Genera Plantarum, a masterpiece of systematic hot. 

BENTHAM, JEREMY (1748-1832), Eng. writer 
on law and political economy ; son of attornev ; b. 
Hoimdsditch ; called to Bar but refused to plead ; 

f ave himself up to philosophical writing, publishing 
Vagmeni on Oovemment, or A Comment on the Com- 
merUaries (1776), against Blaokstone's conception of 
perfection of Eng. constitution ; Principles of Morals 
and Legislation came out 1789, Defence of Usury, 1816 ; 
established Westmir^er Review, 1823. B. belonged to 
rationalist - utilitarian school of philosophy (himself 
inventing phrase utilitarian), and adopted as motto, 
‘ the ^atest happiness of the greatest number.* His 
Principles of Penal Law foreshadowed modern prin- 
ciples of punishment ; see Sir Leslie Stephen’s Jeremy 
Bentham. 

BENTHAMIA, in botany, species of Comaceae ; the 
B. fragifera of Nepaul bears stone fruit. 

BENTHOS, marine plants and animals which live 
on the sea-floor, attached there, or capable of only 
limited wanderings. 

BENTINGK, family name of earls and dukes of 
Portland (^.f^.). 

BENTINGK, WILLIAM CAVENDISH (1774- 
1830), 2nd s. of 3rd Duke of Portland, introduced 
reforms into Indian administration, and became flrst 
Governor-General of India (1833-36). 

BENTINGK, WILLIAM GEORGE FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH (1802-48), commonly called Lord 
Gxobob BENTiycK,^unger s. of 4th Duke of Port- 
land ; prominent Whig politician ; promoted en- 
franchisement of Irish and Jews, but opposed Free 
Trade, and was formidable opponent of Peel ; cut 
great figure in sporting world. 

BENTIVOGLIO, GIOVANNI (1443-1508), tyrant 
of Bologna deposed by French. 

BENTIVOGLIO, GUIDO (1679-1644), Ital. car- 
dinal, diplomatist, and author. 

BENTLEY, RICHARD (1662-1742), Eng. scholar ; 
b. Oulton (Yorks) ; ed. Wakefield and Cambridge ; 
master of Spalding Grammar School (1682), but soon 
resigned to Income tutor to the son of Dr. Stillingfleet, 
Dean of St. Paul's. He remained with this family for 
six years, and upon the dean being app. bp. of Wor- 
cester, accompanied his pupil to Oxiord, where he 
became noted for his learmng, and delivered the Boyle 
lectures on the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion ; having taken his aegree at both univ’s, he 
took holy orders, with a view to ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. His letter to Dr. Mill, editor of the Qk. 
chronicler John Malalas, in 1691, and his famous 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Pluilaris, established his 
reputation as the greatest scholar of his age. In 1700 
he was app. Master of Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; in 
1717 Remus Prof, of Divinity. At Cambridge ne was 
constantly engaged in litigation or dispute either with 
the authorities or some individual. His various 
scholastic controversies gave rise to Swift’s Battle of 
the Boohs, and, having incurred the enmity of Pope, 
be was satirised in The Dunciad. Besides writings 
already referred to, B. pub. various annotated editions 
of the classics, including Terence and Horace, and of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 

Monk, /4/e (1833); Sir R. Jebb, Z4/e(1882); vol. 
ix. of Cambridge History of Lit. 

BENTLEY, RIGH.^D (1794-1871), Eng. pub- 
lisher ; originally a printer ; began business as pub- j 


Usher in conjunction with Henry Colburn, IS29; 
B.'s Miscellany, which first appeared 1837, was edit, 
for three years by Charles Dickens. 

BENTON HARBOR (42® 6' N., 86® 30' W.), city, 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; mineral springs. Pop. 9186. 

BENTON, THOMAS HART (1782-1858), Amer. 
statesman ; senator for Missouri, 1821-61, and leader 
of Democratic party. B*s great interest was expansion 
of U.S.A. westward, advocating annexation of Oregon 
and Texas ; disapproved of slavery, and lost his seat in 
Senate for refusing to forward grievances of Southerners. 

BENUE (7® 60' N., 6® 40' B.), river, W. Africa; 
principal tributary of Niger. 

BENYOWSKY, MAURICE AUGUSTUS, 
COUNT DE (1741-86), Hungarian who occupied 
Madagascar for France. 

BENZALDEHYDE, OlL OP Bittkb Almonds 
(C,H«CHO), most simple aromatic aldehyde, colourless 
liquid smelling of bitter almonds, B.P. 179T®. Theo- 
reticaUy and practically important because of de- 
rivatives used in production of artificial indigo. 

BENZENE, Bbuzol (C<,H^), colourless, mobile, 
highly refracting, volatile liquid having infiammable 
vapour; M.P. 6*4®, B.P. 80*4®; Sp. G. 0-899 at 0® ; 
solvent for fats, resins, etc. ; important in dyeing 
industry for preparation of its derivatives; of mat 
theoretical interest, its molecule being formed by a 
ring of six carbon atems, to each of whicn one hydrogen 
atom is attached ; the derivatives are termed aromatic 
or benzenoid compounds. See Chbmistry. 

BENZIDINE, Di - para - diamino - diphenyl 
(NH,.CeH4.C*H4.NH5), di-acid base crystallising in 
scales ; M.P. 122®, B.P. 360® ; of technical importance 
in preparation of cotton dyes. 

BENZOIC ACID (CeHjCOOH), aromatic acid, 
volatile, crystalline solid ; M.P. 121-4®; B.P. 249*2®; 
prepared from coal-tar toluene. B. a. and its com- 
pounds are used medicinally as antiseptics, and as 
stimulating expectorant^n bronchitis and phthisis. 


yellowish- 

from Btyrax benzoin, used in preparation of antiseptic 
ointments and the antiseptic tincture (friar's balsam), 
and as incense. 

BENZOLINE --Benzene {q.v.). 

BENZ OPHEN ONE {Diphenyl Ketone) (C4H4.CO. 
C^Hj), a dimorphous aromatic ketone; B.P. 306®. 
Its derivative, Tetramethyl - diamido - benzophenone, 
CO[C4H4N.(CH|)2]a, is important technically in dye- 
stuff manufacture. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL, Phettyl CaRBIKOL (C4H4 
/H3OH), colourless aromatic liquid ; B.P. 206®. 

BEOTHY, ODON (1796-1854), Hungarian soldier 
and distinguished Liberal politician. 

BEOWULF, earliest Eng. epic, in which are incor- 
porated many Teutonic tra<Stional stories ; considered 
the parent of modem literatures ; it probably first took 
shape in V. or early VI. cent., but date and, still more, 
place of action are matters of discussion ; it is in West 
oaxon dialect, but possibly translation from North- 
umbrian ; theory that Boulby, Yorks, was ‘ B's by ' has 
been heatedly advocated and rejected ; the single 
MS. containing the story is in the Cottonian CoUeotion 
(Vitellius, A 15), Brit. Museum, and was probably copied 
out c. 1000 A.D. The following is a brief outline ox the 
epic. Beowulf, nephew of the Swedish king, Hygelao, 
hears of the ravages committed by Grendel, a monster 
in human form, at the court of King Hrothgar. He 
therefore sets sail for * Seeland ' (wherever that may 
have been) with fourteen companions, is kiadly received 
by Hrothgar, and, lying in wait by night for the monster, 
succeeds, after a fierce struggle, in tearing off its arm. 
By means of bloodstains Grendel is traced to his lair, 
which lies beneath a distant mere. The night follow- 
ing the king’s hall is visited by Grendel's mother, who 
carries off a noble ; B. follows, plunges into the 
mere, fights with, and lolls, the female monster, outs off 
-he head of the dead Grendel, and returns in triumph. 
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Handsomely rewarded by Hrothgar, B. returns to his 
own land, succeeding eventually to his uncle’s king- 
dom, and reigned happily for some fifty years. At 
the end of that time a fiery dragon begins to lay waste 
his country ; B., now an old man, goes forth against 
the monster, wbioh he suooeeds in Bla 3 ni^, but also 
reoaives his own death-wound. See Epic, Tia. 

Bi^. prose, trans. by J. It. C. Hall, 1911 ; verse by 
Morris. 

BERANGER, PIERRE JEAN DE (1780'1857), 
Pr. song - writer ; b. Paris. When on the brink 
of starvation (1802) he besought the patronage of 
Lucien Bonaparte, who made him a small allowanoe ; 
later be procured a clerkship in the univ. Between 
1808-12 were written and handed about, Lt$ Oueux^ 
Le Bauf Oras^ and the Peiii Homme Oria ; while his 
Roi (TTvetot (1813) made his name familiar throughout 
hVanoe. In 1815 his songs were collected into a vol., 
and in 1821 a second vol. appeared, for which B. was 
imprisoned for three months. In 1825 Chansons Nou- 
veues appeared, and in 1828 Chansons InidiUSt for the 
ublioation of the latter of which, containing his 
emocratio and anti-papal views, he was fined 10,000 
francs and imprisoned for nine months. Dernihes 
Chansons, his last vol, was pub. in 1857. His 
songs were witty, full of high feeling and pathos, and 
by them B. acquired a great political influence and an 
unrivalled hold on the hearts of the Fr. people. 

BERAR, or Hyderabad Assigned Distriots 
(21* N., 77* E.), one of Central Provinces of India, 
E. of Bombay ; the dominion of the Nizam ; formed 
part of dominions of Mahratta Rajah of Nagpur ; as- 
signed by Nizam to Brit, government, by treaties of 
1853 ana 1861 ; since 1903 under administration of 
commissioner-general for Central Provinces ; fertile 
plateau; grain, cotton; area, 17,711 sq. miles. Pop. 
2,752,418. 

BERARD, JOSEPH FREDERIC (1789-1828), Fr. 
physician and philosopher; pub. Doctrine midicide dt 
Vicolt de Montpellier (1819) and Doctrines des rapports 
du physique et du moral (1823). 

BERAT (40® 44' N., 19® 59' E,), fortified town, 
vilayet Jannina, Albania ; wine. Pop. 10,000. 

BERAUN (49® 47' N., 14® 3' E.), manufacturing 
town, Bohemia, Austria. Pop. 9693. 

BERBER (17® 56' N., 34® E.), town (and province), 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan ; on E. bank Nile ; com- 
mercial centre. Pop. 10,000. 

BERBERA (10® 30' N., 45® E.), chief seaport town, 
Somaliland, N.E. Africa ; annual fair of inland tribes, 
Oct. till April, attended by 20,000 persons. Pop. c. 3500. 

BERBERINE (CaoH^NOJ, yellow, crystalline, solid 
alkaloid occurring in Berberis and other plants. 

BERBICE (6® 10' N., 67® 30' W.), district, Brit. 
Guiana, S. America. Pop. 40,000. 

BERGHEM, NICOLAA8, Bbbqhsm (1620-83), 
Dutch artist ; b. Haarlem ; much esteemed for his land- 
scapes, some of which have been engraved by John 
Vissohor ; works in Amsterdam Museum, and at St. 
Petersburg. 

BERCHTA, Bhbta, figure of S. Ger. mythology ; 
mentioned XIV. cent. ; name still used to frighten 
children who misbehave. 

BERCHTESGADEN (47® 38' N., 13® E.), town, 
Bavaria ; salt ; wood-carving ; summer resort. 

BERGS (60® 24' N., 1® 34' E.), watering-place, 
Pas-de-Calais, France ; fisheries. Pop. c. 8000. 

BERDIGHEV (49® 63' N., 28® 36' E.), town, Kiev, 
Russia ; silk, iron. Pop. c. ^000. 

BERDTANBK (46® 40' N., 36® 52' B.), port, Sea of 
Acof, Russia ; grain. Pop. c. 27,000. 

BEREA (37® 36' N., 84® 20' W.), town, Kentucky, 
U.S.A. ; ooUege ; also suburb of Durban. Pop. 1620. 

BEREANS, XVIII.-oent. Scot, sect which resisted 
everything save Biblical authority. 

BERENGAB I., king of Italy (887-924); crowned 
emperor, 916; murdered after life of warfare; his 
grandson, B. XX; (d. 966), was crowned 960 ; died 
prisoner of Emperor Otto L 


BERENGARIA OP NAVARRE, m., 1191, Richard 
I. of England. 

BERENGARXU8, see BI^bbnoeb db Tottbs. 
berenger de tours, BbbbnoajuUS (998- 
10881, Fr. theologian who denied transubstantiation 
and founded sect condemned by several councils. 

BERENIGE (23® 63' N., 35® 34' E.), ancient sea- 
port, W. of Red Sea, Egypt. 

BERENIGE, name of several Egyptian and Jewish 

f rinceesee, one of whom was mother of Ptolemy 
hiladelphuB, another his dau. ; another was dau. of 
Ptolemy Auletes and older sister of the notorious 
Gleopatra ; still another B. was dau. of Salome, wife 
of Aristobulus and sister of King Herod I. 

BERESFORD, LORD GHARLES WILLIAM DE 
ZiA POER ( 1846- ), Eng. admiral and politician ; 

2nd 8. of 4th Marquess of Waterford ; b. Ireland ; famous 
for gallantry at bombardment of Alexandria (1882); 
commanded Channel Squadron (1903-6); admiral 
(1906) ; Commander of Mediterranean !^eet (1905- 
7) ; Commander of Channel Fleet (1907-9) ; M.P. 
(Unionist) for Portsmouth since 1910 ; keen naval 
critic and leader of the ’ big navy * party. 

BERESFORD, WILLIAM CARR BERESFORD, 
VISCOUNT (1768-1854), Eng. general; illegitimate 
8. of George de la Poer Beresford, let Marquess of 
Waterford ; distingmshed in Peninsular War ; or. Baron 
of Albuera and Dungarvan, 1814; viscount, 1823; 
general, 1825. 

BEREZINA (52® 60' N., 29® 30' E.), river, Minsk, 
Russia, tributary of Dnieper ; noted for disastrous pass- 
age of Napoleon’s army in retreat from Moscow, 1812. 

BEREZNA.— (1) (61® 33' N., 31® 44' E.) town, 
Tchemigov, Russia. Pop. 9921. (2) (61® N., 26* 

43' E.) town, Polhynia, Russia. 

BEREZOV (63® 42' N., 65® 38' E.), town, Tobolsk, 
Russia ; furs. 

BEREZOVSK (56® 63' N., 60® 44' E.), small town, 
Perm, Russia ; centre of goldfields. 

BERG (48® 56' N., 8® 4' E.), former duchy of 
Germany; right bank of Rhine; ceded to Prussia, 
1816. 

BERGA (42® 4' N., 1® 47' E.), town, Spain. Pop. 
6465. 

BERGAMA (39® 7' N., 27* 14' E.), town, Anatolia, 
Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 20,000. 

BERGAMO (45® 42' N., 9® 41' E.), city and province, 
Italy ; formerly belonged to Venice ; cathedral ; silks. 
Pop. (1911) c. 66,0(X); province, c. 510,000. 

BERGAMOT, OIL OF, a limpid, greenish-yellow 
fragrant fluid, ui^ in perfumery and microscopical 
preparations. 

BERGEDORF (53® 28' N., 10® 12' E.), town, Ham- 
burg territory, Germany ; market gardens. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

BERGEN (60® 26' N., 6® 22' E.), seaport and 
fortified town at head of Byfjord, Norway ; founded 
1070 ; formerly principal Nor. port ; second largest 
town ; catbedral, museum, ana ohurohee ; tourist 
centre ; birthplace of Ole Bull and Edva^ Grieg ; 
fish and fish products. Pop. (1911) c. 77,000. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM (61® 30' N., 4® 18' E.), town, 
N. Brabant, Holland ; jittery ; former fortress ; 
attacked by British, 1814. Pop. 14,230. 

BERGERAC (44® 52' N., 0® 29' E.), town, Pordogne, 
France ; ancient Huguenot stronghold ; wines. Pop. 
c. 16,000. 

BERGERAC, see Cyrano. 

BERGHAUS, HEINRICH (1797-1884), Ger. geo- 
grapher ; compiler of the Physikaliicher Atlas (1838- 
48) and numerous other cartographical works. 

BERGK, THEODOR (1812-81), Ger. philologist; 
pub. Poetm Lyrici Qrcdd (1843), OrieehUehe Litteratur- 
gsschicKU (1872-87), and editions of Anacreon and 
other olassioal authors. 

BERGMAN, TORBERN OLOF (1736-84), Swed. 
naturalist and chemist. 

BBRG8GHRUND, cleft between upper pari of 
glacier or snowfield and steep mountain-side. 
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BERGSON, BENRX (1859- ), Fr. philosopher, 

prof, at the Collie do France, and exponent of the 
philosophy of Change, according to which previous 
systems of thought attach too much importance to 
Imowledge. Life is first to be explained, and gives a 
key to the nature of knowledge. Knowledge has a 
value in serving life. The intellect and instinct are 
two modes of the mind’s activity, developed along 
different lines of evolution, to serve the needs of the 
organism. But in ‘ intuition ’ we have a power of 
apprehending reality directly, a sympathetic attitude 
by which we seem to enter into it. B. is first to 
recognise intuition as a philosophical instrument. 

Henri Bergson, by H. Wildon Carr (1912). 

BERGUES (60^ 69' N., 2* 25' E.), town, Nord, 
France. Pop. c. 6000. 

BERHAMPUR (24* 6' N., 88* 10' E.). town, 
Murshidabad dist., Bengal, India. Pop. c. 25,000. 

BERHAMPUR ( 19®' 18' N., 84® 48' E. ), town, M.i<lras 
presidency, Brit. India ; silk weaving. Pop. c. 25,000. 

BERI-BERI, disease occurring in Japan, Korea, 
southern China, Malay Peninsula, Burma, Ceylon, 
East Africa, and the West Indies, and carried 
by ships to different parts of the world ; not con- 
tagious, but breaks out from time to time in the same 
localities, and is supposed to be due to a fungus in- 
fecting rice. There are two types of the disease, which 
is sometimes of prolonged duration, one paralytic, the 
symptoms beginning in legs, which are tender on pres- 
sure, and extending to other parts of body, and the 
other oedemaious, in which tissues, especially of legs, 
are swollen and infiltrated with fluid, and there is 
difficulty in breathing ; treatment consists in isolation, 
general hygiene, and treating the symptoms, heart 
weakness, etc., as they appear. 

BERING, VITUS, Bkhkino (1680-1741), Dan. dis- 
coverer after whom are named Bering Sea (65® N., 
180® E. ), part of Pacific Ocean between Aleutian Islands 
and B. Strait ; Bering Strait (65® N., 169® W.), channel 
connecting Arctic and Pacific Oceans, and separating 
Alaska and Siberia; and Bering Island (65® 17' N., 
166® 26' E.), island, S.W. part, B. Sea, where B. died. — 
Bering Sea Arbitration ended fishery dispute between 
Great Britain and U.S.A. ; Brit, ships on seal-catching 
eneditions captured (1886-87) by American revenue 
officials on ground ( 1 ) of trespassing on Alaska territory ; 
(2) America’s sole right of seal-^hing in Bering Sea 
as purchaser of this territory from Bussia which had 
previously had this right ; and (3) necessity of protecting 
seals ; arnitrators app., 1892 ; award given in favour 
of Great Britain, 1893, 

BERJA (36® 48' N., 2® 56' W.), town, Almeria, 
Spain; lead-mines. Pop. 1.3,224. 

BERKA (60® 56' N., 11® 20' E.), watering-place, 
Saxe- Weimar, Germany ; sulphur baths. 

BERKELEY.— (1) (37® 28' N., 122® W.) city, CaH- 
fomia, U.S.A. ; seat of California univ. Pop. 40,434. 
(2) (51® 42' N., 2® 28' W.) market town, B. Vale, near 
Severn, Gloucestershire, England; castle built, 1100- 
54; cheese. 

BERKELEY FAMILY.— One Roger, who held 
lands in England in 1086, then held Berkeley, County 
Gloucester, at farm from the Crown, and afterwards 
took his name from the place. The B’s were sum- 
moned to Parliament as oarons by writ from 1295. 
William, Lord db B. was cr. viscount, 1481 ; Earl of 
Nottingham, 1483; Marquis of B., Jan. 1488-89 — 
dignities which ceased at his death without issue. 
Gbobob, Lord db B. was cr. Viscount Dursley and 
Earl of B., 1679— dignities which became dormant on 
death of the 5th earl, 1810. 

BERKELEY, GEORGE (1684-1753), Irish philo- 
sopher; b. Kilkenny; ed. Trinity College, Dublin; 
resolving to establish centre of Christian civilisation in 
Bermuda^ he went to Rhode Island ^728), but, as 
* ed grant was not paid, ho returned (1731) ; bp. of 
, 1734, he worked zealously for people’s welfare ; 

_ d bishopric, 1752, and died at Oxford. B. wrote 
on economics, Querist, anticipating Adam Smith, on 


therapeutics, Siris, with a metaphysical turn, but is 
chiefly noted for Essay towards a New Theory of Vision, 
a Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge, in 
which be advanced the theory that the actuality of the 
seen world depends on its being perceived, and that this 
involves the assumption of creative Eternal Reason. 
See Idbausm. 

BERKELEY, MILES JOSEPH (1803-89), Eng. 
botanist ; founder of Brit, mycology (scientific Fungus 
study). 

BERKELEY, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1608-77), Brit, 
gov. of Virginia. 

BERKHAMPSTEAD, Grkat BbEKHAMSTBAD 
(51® 46' N., 0® 34' W.), market town, Hertfordshire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 7302. 

BERKSHIRE (6r 28' N., 1® 16' W.), county, 
England, lying S. of Thames, w'hich separates it from 
Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire ; borders also on 
Hampshire, Surrey, Wiltshire ; eastern part contains 
Bagshot Heath and Windsor Park, and is well wooded 
with oak, beech, ash, elder, hazel ; crossed by rivers 
Ock, Kennet, Loddon, and by two canals. Vale of 
Ock is called Vale of White Horse, from gigantic 
figure of horse made (according to tradition, to com- 
memorate battle of Ashdown, 871) by removing turf 
from chalk of downs ; in this district are the famous 
Wayland’s Smithy, and Cumnor (q.v.). County is 
excellent agricultural district, dairy-farming and 
grazing successfully carried on ; produces Gloucester 
cheese. Kennet is famous for trout and eels ; county 
town, Reading, famous for biscuits. There ore three 
parliamentary divisions, each returning one member, 
and seven municipal boroughs, of which Windsor and 
Reading each return one momW ; area, 721 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1911) 303,42(5. See Victoria County History — 
Berkshire. 

BERKSHIRE HILLS, hill district, watered by four 
rivers, in W. Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; famous summer 
resort. 

BERKSHIRE, THOMAS HOWARD, 1ST EARL 

OF (1687-1669), Eng. soldier; fought on king’s side 
in Civil War. 

bERLAD (46® 14' N., 27® 43' E.), town, Rumania. 
Pop. 24,484. 

BERLICHINGEN, GOETZ (or GOTTFRIED) 
VON (1480-1562), Ger. knight called Iron-Hand, 
cousin of Conrad von Berlichiiigen ; lost band in war 
and wore iron hand, still preserved ; regarded as last 
knight of chivalry. 

BERLIN (62® 32' N., 13® 25' E.), city, capital of 
Prussia and of Ger. Empire, on Spree. B. has been 
residence of Hohenzollom family since middle of XV. 
cent. ; sacked several times during Thirty Years War; 
suffered in Seven Years War and Fr. Revolutionary 
wars. Its importance dates from time of Great Elector, 
Frederick William, by whom modem town was laid out. 
His B., Frederick I., caused construction of Friedrioh- 
stadt, 1688; enormous building activity since 1870, 
due partly to stimulus of successful war, partly to ideas 
gleaned in Paris during the occupation. 

Height is c. 100 ft. above sea ; site of B. is level ; 
well laid out, with many fine streets ; third town in 
sizt% and perhaps cleanest in Europe. The river Spree 
divides city into two parts ; on its right bank are 
oldest parts. Old B., with the Rathaus, and, finally 
united to it XV. cent., Old KfiUn, with royal palace, 
on an island. Seventy-five per cent, of buildings are 
modern, a large proportion being very good modem 
Renaissance work showing Fr. influence ; principal old 
buildings are Kloster Kirch and three other churches. 
Principal street is famous Unter den Linden, over a mile 
long, formed by three avenues of lime trees ; it contains 
Qumerou.s pubUc building, government offices, statues, 
etc., and claims to be finest street in Europe ; it is 
entered at W. end by Brandenburger Thor, cele- 
brated gatewav, copied from Propybea, Athens, 
leading to the chief pork, the Tier- Garten ; at E. end 
are the Opem Platz, filled with monuments, and Lust- 
Garten, near which is royal palace, an enormous 
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reotftngular building, and well-known example of 
Benaissanoe architecture. The Schlosabriicke is 
adorned with eight groups of marble statuary. Op- 
posite the palace is the new Renaissance cathedral. 
Other important streets run parallel, and at right 
angles, to Unter den Linden, the ground having been 
systematically laid out; Leipziger Strasse is busy 
thoroughfare through which traffic flows over Leip- 
zigor Platz, Potsdamer Strasse, and Potsdamer Platz, 
to the west ; Friedriohstrasse, with its famous shops, 
stretching for over 3 miles, starts from Belle-Alliance- 

latz, and crosses Unter den Linden and Leipziger 

trasso on its way N. to its continuation, the Chaussee- 
strasse. Wilhelinstrasse, street of palaces, starts like 
Fricdrichstrassc at Belle-AUianceplatz, and runs to the 
Linden ; from same centre Konigstrasee radiates to 
Leipziger Platz; in it arc War Office, General Post 
Office, etc., and most fashionable shops. There are 
many modem churches, including new cathedral. 
Univ., founded 1810, N. of Opern Platz, is foremost 
in Germany; near it is the Royal Library, and on 
other side of Opem Platz is the Opera-House. The 
National Gallery and several museums are all situated 
near the Lust-Garten ; theatres arc numerous. There 
are many bridges over river, and everywhere are 
statues and monuments. W. end is favourite resi- 
dential quarter ; in £. are many works and factories, in 
N. foundries, and in N.W. hospitals, law courts, etc. 

B.’s geographical situation in centre of N. Prussia 
and of waterways covering district between Elbe and 
Oder, and at crossing of lines of communication between 
Brandenburg, Silesia, Saxony, and Hanover, Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, is commercially advantageous ; 
great manufacturing city ; produces woollens, cottons, 
porcelains, earthenware, machinery, metal goods, beer, 
paper, gold, silver, and bronze work, hardware, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 2,070,695. 

Baedeker, Berfin (1912). 

Congress of Berlin took place in B. in 1878 to 
reconsider terms of Treaty of San Stefano between 
Turkey and Russia, which had caused dissatisfaction 
to other powers, in particular Britain and Austria. 
Representatives of Britain, France, Austria, Germany, 
Russia, and Turkey mot on June 13, and on July 13 
Treaty of B. was concluded, which considerably 
modified that of San Stefano ; by it Bulgaria was 
divided into Bulgaria proper and eastern Rumelia 
iq.v.); Bosnia and Herzegovina were to be occupied by 
Austria ; Rumania, Servia, and Montenegro made inde- 
pendent; Ardahan, etc., ceded to Russia. 

Berlin Deorees. — Decrees issued by Napoleon 
when at Berlin, 1806, establishing continental blockade 
with idea of destroying Eng. commerce ; also known 
as Continental System. 

BERLIN.— (1) (44® 28' N., 71® 12' W.) city. Now 
Hampshire, U.S.A. ; sawmills. Pop, 11,786. (2) (43* 
26' tf., 80® 37' W.) port, Ontario. Canada. Pop. 9700. 

BERLINHAFEN (2® 30 S., 142* 46' E.), port, in 
New Guinea, Ger. Pacific. 

BERLIOZ, HECTOR (1803-69), Fr. musical com- 
poser ; b. C6te-Saint-Andr^ ; s. of physician ; pioneer 
of the Romantic movement (g.o.) in music ; influenced, 
as all the Fr. Bomantiques were, by England, and m. 
Miss Smithson, an Irish actress of Shakespearean 
characters whose acting kindled in him a passionate 
admiration of the Eng. poet's works which remained 
throughout life, and inspired some of his best works ; 
hia oompositiona include an opera, BenventUo Odlini, 
Damnation de Fausts Bomio et Juliette, Biairiet et 
Binidict, which are the glories of Fr. musio; Aulo^ 
biography (trans., 1905 ). 

BERMONDSEY, S.E. metropolitan borough of 
London ; parliamentary borough of Southwark ; 
tanneriea. Pop. (1911) 126.000. 

BERMUDAS, SoMSBS Islands (33® N., 65® W.), 
islands, mid-Atlantic, belonging to Britain; area, 
20 sq. miles ; administered by resident gov., aaaiated 
by executive and legislative oounoila, and House of 
Assembly. Soil is poor ; frost unknown ; produce 


potatoes, tomatoes, and other vegetables, arrowroot, 
bulbs, aU of which are exported ; import provisions, 
general goods. Pop. (1911) 19,000. 

BERMUDEZ (9® N., 64® W.), state, N.B. Vene- 
zuela, between Orinoco River and Caribbean Sea; 
area, 32,243 sq. miles. Pop. 364.000. 

BERN, Bbbne.— (1) (46^ 67' N., 7® 26' E.) capital 
Switzerland and of canton B. ; situated on rooky 
peninsula, almost surrounded by river Aar (several 
oridges) ; commands magnificent Alpine views, 
" Bernese Oberland ’ ; ^incipal buildings, Gothic 
Munster, Federal Council Hall, univ., museum ; bear- 
pit {hern signifies a bear); made free imperial city, 
1218 ; federal capital, 1848. Pop. (1910) 85,300. (2) 

(47® N., 7® 30' E.) canton, Switzerland ; most ^pulous 
and second largest in area ; traversed by Jura and 
Alps ; contains Bernese Oberland in S. ; drained by 
Aar and tributaries ; mountain pine forests ; fertile 
valleys ; majority of inhabitants German-speaking 
Protestants ; grain, cattle ; area, 2657 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1910) 642,700. 

BERNADOTTE, see Chablbs XIV. of Sweden. 

BERNARD, CHARLES DE (1804-50). Fr. novel- 
ist ; author of LtNceud Oordien (1838), Ger/auf (1840), 
La Peau du lion (1841), and other stories. 

BERNARD OF CHARTRES {e. 1167), Fr. philo- 
sopher ; leader of the Chartres school of Platonic 
philosophers ; referred to by John of Salisbury. 

BERNARD, CLAUDE (1813-78), Fr. phy.siologi8t, 
noted for researches on poisons, functions of pancreas, 
and glycogenic function of liver. 

BERNARD, JACQUES (1668-1718), Fr. theo- 
logian ; sometime minister of the Walloon church at 
Leyden, and prof, of Philosophy and Math's in the univ. 

BERNARD, MOUNTAGUE (1820-82), Eng. 
lawyer and legal writer ; served on many internationu 
commissions. 

BERNARD, ST. (1090-1153), Fr. monastic re- 
former ; b. Burgundy ; s. of Tescelin, a knight of 
noble birth; entered monastery of Citeaux, 1112; 
chosen as one of party to found daughter monastery 
of Clairvaux, where life was rigidly ascetic. B. 
became famous, 1130, for support of election of 
Innocent II. to Papacy; rebuilt Clairvaux, 1135; 
preached Second Crusade, 1145, and when it failed 
tried to reorganise it. B.'s influence in Europe as 
abbot of Clairvaux was enormous ; he was a man of 
strong and passionate character, a theologian and a 
mystic ; great opponent of Abelard, and strongly 
conservative ; believed heresy should be met by 
argument, but advocated persecution rather than allow 
it to spread ; devotional works continue to be read. 

Morison, Lift of St, Bernard; Vacandard, Vie de 8t. 
Bernard. 

BERNARD, ST., OP MENTHON (923-1008), 
founder of monasteries and hospices at passes of Alps 
(GL and Little St. B.); feast, June 15. — Groat St. 
Bernard, pass, from the Valais in Switzerland to 
Aosta, Italy ; known to Romans, who erected temple 
at highest point ; named after St. B., who established 
hospice here ; Augustinian convent since XII. cent. ; 
St. B. dogs assist in rescue of travellers from snow. — 
Little St. Bernard, pass, also honoured by Romans 
with temple, and by St. Bernard with a hospice; 
joins valleys of Isere and Aosta. 

BERNARD, SIR THOMAS, Babt. (1750-1818), 
gov. of Massachusetts at revolt of colonies. 

BERNARDINE OF SIENA, ST. (1380-1444), 
Vicar-General of Observant Order (Franciscan), and 
popular preacher of wide fame. 

BERNAUER, AGNES (d. 1435), a baker's dau. 
who secretly m. Albert, a. of the Duke of Bavaria- 
Munich. \’^en the marriage was discovered by the 
duke she was arrested, condemned for witchcraft, and 
drowned in the Danul^ ; subject of several pl^s. 

BEBNAY (49® 6' N., 0® 36' E.), town, Eure, ftance ; 
cotton and woollen goods. Pop. 8200. 

BERN AYS, JAKOB (1824-81), Ger. philologist and 
author of a number of works on Gk. philosophers. His 
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bro., Michael Bernaya (1834-97), pub. critical works 
on Shakespeare, Qoethe, and other writers. 

BERIfBURG (61® 47' N., 11® 43' K.), manufactur- 
ing town, Anhalt, Germany. Pop. (1910) 33,700. 

BERNERS, JOHN BOURCHIER, 2ND BARON 
(1467-1633), Eng. author and diplomatist; trans. 
Froitsart (1523-25), The Golden Book of Marcus 
AureliuSf The Book of Duke Huon of Bordeaux^ Arthur 
of Little Britain^ etc. ; style places him with Malory 
at head of last romance writers of Middle Ages. 

BERNERS, JULIANA (b. c. 1388), author of the 
famous Bokeof St. Albans (1486), a treatise on hawking, 
hunting, and heraldry ; said to have been prioress of 
SopwelT Nunnery, near St. Albans. 

BERNESE OBERLAND (46® 30' N., V 30' E.), 
highland district of Born, Switzerland ; occupied by 
Bernese Alps, which culminate in Finsteraarhorn, 
Jungfrau, and Aletscbhorn ; among chief passes are 
JuD^raujoohl Gemmi, Gt. Schcidegg. Region includes 
summer resorts of Grindelwald, Interlaken, Meiningen, 
and great glaciers of Ober- and Untcr-Grindolwald. 

BERNHARD, DUKE OF WEIMAR (1604-39), 
Ger. general in Thirty Years War; youngest s. of Duke 
Johann III. ; assisted Gustavus Adolphus to win battle 
of Liitzen for the Swedes ; then won many battles for 
French against the Emperor. 

BERNHARDT, SARAH (1846- ), Fr. actress ; 

b. Paris, of Fr. and Dutch parentage, and Jewish 
descent ; entered the Conservatoire at thirteen ; d6but 
at the ConUdie Fran^aise (1862); since 1880 her golden 
voice and dramatic power universally recognised. 

BERNI, FRANCESCO (1497-1535), Ital. poet; 
held clerical position in the Vatican, and later received 
canonry in cathedral at Florence ; stands easily at 
head of Ital. comic poets ; chiefly known for re- 
writing of Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato^ a crude 
poem which he turned into a classic of its kind. Of 
Bernnsque poetry Byron was afterwards a master ; in 
it, small but important element of eloquence is enclosed 
in mass of satire and sparkling epigram. 

BERNI CIA, northern kingaora of the Angles ; 
extended from Forth to Tyne ; said to have been 
founded by Ida in VI. cent . ; B. and Deira constituted 
Northumbria. 

BERNICIAN SERIES, Lower Carboniferous rocks 
in Northumberland ; corresponds to ‘ Dinartien * of 
Fr. geologists. 

BERNIER, ETIENNE (1762-1806), Fr. divine who 
promoted Concordat and became bp. of Orleans. 

BERNIER, FRANCOIS (1625-88), Fr. traveller 
who became physician to Aurungzebe in India and 
wrote admirable Voyagers. 

BERNINI, GIOVANNI LORENZO (1598-1680), 
Ital. artist ; b. Naples ; chiefly celebrated as architect 
and sculptor ; designed Barberini Palace at Rome, 
and colonnade of St. Peter’s ; employed by Charles I 
of England and Louis XIV. of France. 

BERNIS, FRANCOIS JOACHIM DE PIERRE 
DE (1716-94), Fr. cardinal (1758), author and states- 
man ; sec. of state for foreign affairs during Seven 
Years War. 

BERNKA8TEL (49® 53' N., 7® 2' E.), to^vn, on 
Mosel, Prussia ; wine. Pop. 4500. 

BERNOULLI, BxRNOUiLLt, eminent family of 
Basel, Switzerland ; refugees from Antwerp, remark- 
able for their hereditary scientific ability, especially 
in math’s. (1) Jacques B. (1664-1705) extended the 
use of the calculus and determined various curves ; 
prof, end rector, Basel Univ. (2) Jean B. (1667-1748), 
nis bro., discovered exponential calculus and curve 
of swiftest descent; prof, in Groningen, afterwards 
succ. (1) in Basel. (3) Nicolas B. (1696-1726), e. s. of 
(2), Math’s prof, in St. Petersburg. (4) Daniel B. 
(1700-82), s. of (2), gained international recognition, 
sharing prize of Acadimie des Sciences, Paris, with 
Maolaurin and Euler ; prof, of Math’s, St. Petersbure ; 
prof, of Experimental Physics in Basel. (6) Jean B. 
(1710-90), youngest s. of (2), succ. his f. in Basel. 
f6) Nicolas B. (1087-1759), s. of (3); met HaUey 
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and Newton in England ; Math’s prof, in Padua ; 
afterwards prof, of Logic in Basel. (7) Jean B. 
(1744-1807), grandson of (2) and s. of (6), astronomer 
in Berlin, afterwards mathematical director of the 
Akademie. (8) Jacques B. (1769-89), bro. of (7) ; 
travelled ; succ. (4) in chair of Experimental Physios 
in Basel ; afterwards prof, of Matms, academy of St. 
Petersburg. 

BERNSTEIN, EDUARD (1860- ), Ger. social- 

democrat, politician, and author of democratic lit. 

BERNSTEIN, HENRI (1876- ), lY. play- 

wright who has attained great success, especially with 
La Rafale (1905) and Ln Griff e (1906). 

BERNSTORFF, ANDREAS PETER, COUNT 
VON (1735-97), Dan. statesman; cr. count, 1767 ; 
became minister after Struensee’s fall ; renewed 
friendship between England and Denmark, proposed 
new system of finance and abolition of serfdom, and 
allowed liberty to the press ; started the develop- 
ment of Dan. manufactures, ship- building, and com- 
merce. 

BERNSTORFF, CHRISTIAN GONTHER, 
COUNT VON (1769-1835), Dan. and Prussian 
statesman ; Dan. ambassador successively to Sweden, 
Austria, and Germany; made Prussian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 1818. 

BERNSTORFF, JOHANN HARTWIG ERNST, 
COUNT VON (1712-72), Dan. statesman ; called by 
Fre^ierick the Great ‘The Oracle of Denmark.’ lie 
emancipated the serfs ; under him trade flourished, 
hospitclB were built, and Copenhagen became literary 
centre. 

BEROSUS, priest of Bel at Babylon ; fragments of 
his history of Babylon have boon handed down. 

BERRI (45® 40' N., 1® 40' E.), ancient province. 
Central Franco, corresponding roughly to departments 
of Indre and Chor ; country and people described in 
George Sand’s later novels. 

BERRY, CHARLES ALBERT (1852-99), Eng. 
congregationalist minister ; pres, of Free Church 
Council and of Congregational Union. 

BERRY, CHARLES FERDINAND, DUC DE 
(1778-1820), 2nd 8. of Charles X. of France; asaassinated 
by republican ; memoirs written by Chateaubriand ; his 
wife, Caroline Ferdinandb Louise, Duchessb d e B. 
(1798-1870), suffered imprisonment, 1832, for stirring 
up revolt against Louis Philippe tn Vend6e. 

BERRYER, ANTOINE PIERRE (1790-1808), Fr. 
lawyer and politician ; famous as orator in political 
prosecutions ; strong legitimist. 

BERSAGLIERI, company of marksmen in Ital. 
army, raised 1836 ; noted for speed and endurance. 

BERSERKER (of disputed etymology). — (1) name 
of twelve sons of Scandinavian hero, Berserk ; (2) any 
reckless Scandinavian warrior of Viking times. 

BERT, PAUL (1833-86), Fr. physiologist and anti- 
clericalist politician ; wrote standard work on physio- 
logical effects of barometric pressure. 

BERTANI, AGOSTINO (1812-86), Ital. patriot 
under Garibaldi. 

BERTAUT, JEAN (1652-1611), Fr. poet ; writer of 
light verse, which found much favour at the gay court 
of Henri IV. 

BERTHA. — (1) St. B. (d. early VII. cent.), wife of 
Ethelbert of Kent ; persuaded him to accept Christi- 
anity. (2) * B. au grand pied ' (d. 783), wife of Pippin 
the Short and mother of Charles the Great ; subject of 
early literature. (3) Sister of Charles the Great and 
motner of Roland in Arthurian romances. (4) Wife of 
Rudolf II. of Burgundy ; subject of many anecdotes ; 
d. c. 1000. 

BERTHELOT, MARGELLIN PIERRE EUGENE 
(1827-1907), Ft. chemist and politician ; author of 
numerous research papers and books on chem. ; well 
known for investigations in synthetic organic chem. ; 
Minister of Public Instruction ( 1886) ; Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (1896). 

BERTHIER, LOUIS ALEXANDRE (175a-1816), 
Prince of NeuohAtol; marshal of France; Napoleon’s 
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ohiof ituff-offioor, 1796-1814 ; made marshal at estab- 
liihmeat of the Empire ; Prince of Wagram, 1809. 

BERTHOI«LET, CLAUDE LOUIS (1748-1822)» 
Fr. ohemiet ; aooom]^iued Napoleon to £^pt (1798) ; 
pioneer in theory of <memioal affinity. 

BERTHON, EDWARD LYON (1813-99), Eng. 
naval inventor ; clerk in Holy Orders. 

BERTHOUD, Fr. ziame for Prussian town, Burgdorf. 

BERTHOUD, FERDINAND (1727-1807), Swiss 
inventor of sea clocks and watches. 

BERTILLON, LOUIS ADOLPHB (1821-83), Fr. 
statistician. — Alfhonsb B. (1853- ), s., eminent 

criminologist, applied anthropomotrical methods to 
detection of criminals. 

BERTIN, LOUIS FRANCOIS (Vaini) (1766-1841), 
Fr. Journalist; foun<lod, 1789, Journal des DSbats, which 
he edited with his bro., Beriin de Vaux (1771-1842); 
his sons succ. as editors. 

BERTINORO (44* 8' N.. 12*9' E.). town, bp. *8 see, 
Italy ; mineral springs. Pop. 3700. 

BERTOLD (1442-1504), elector and abp. of Mainz 
(1484) ; strove for German unity. 

BERTOLD OF REGENSBURG (1220-72), Ger. 
preacher ; vigorous sermons still preserved. 

BERTRAM, CHARLES (1723-65), Eng. literary 
forger; professed to have discovered at Copenhagen 
the MiS. of an Eng. chronicle written by a moiik named 
‘ Richard of Westminster * (Abbey). 

BERTRAND, HENRI GRATIEN, COMTE (1773- 
1844), Fr. soldier ; devoted general and aide-de-camp 
of Napoleon. 

BERULLE, PIERRE DE (1676-1029), Fr. cardinal, 
diplomatist, and statesman. 

BERVIG, CHARLES CLEMENT (1756-1822), 
famous Fr. engraver. 

BERVIE, Inohbbbvib (56* 5\' N., 2* 17' W.), royal 
burgh, Kincardineshire, Scotland ; 6xst machine in 
Scotland for spinning linen yam sot up here, 1788; 
woollens. 

BERWICK, JAMES FITZ-JAMES, DUKE OF 
(1676-1734), natural s. of James II. B. established his 
tame as a Fr. soldier by winning, among many other 
victories, battle of Almanza, 1707. 

BERWICK, NORTH, see North Berwick. 

BERWICKSHIRE (55* 46' N., 2* 26' W.), county, 
S.E. Scotland ; county town. Duns ; fertile productive 
district, many varieties of soil ; agriculture principal 
industry ; sheep and cattle largely raised ; important 
fisheries ; manufactures include paper, woollens, linens, 
brewing, distilling, tanning. Twe^ is most important 
river, outlining S. border ; also watered by Leader, 
Whiteadder, and other affluents of Tweed. Antiquities 
include remains of lioman and Piotish camps, stone 
circles, etc., and there are • some monastic ruins. 
County returns one member. B. was frequently 
overnm in wars between England and Scotland ; 
area, 467 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 20,643. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED (66* 47' N., 2* W.), 
walled town on N. side of mouth of Tweed; during 
Border wars frequently changed hands ; in 1482 finally 
taken by English ; for many years treated as inde- 
pendent county separate from England and Scotland, 
but since 1885 included in Northumberland ; remains 
of castle and fortifications ; salmon and sea fisheries. 
Pop. (1911) 13,076. 

BERYL (Be,AlaSi«Oia), gem-stone, related to 
emerald and aquamarine ; hexagonal, pleochroic, 
variously coloured crystals occurring in granitic 
rocks ; often weathers into kaolin and mica. 

BERYLLIUM, Gluoinum (Be =91), metallic 
element, isolated by L. N. Vauquelin (1798); S.G. 
1*64; 6.H. 0*4079. Its position in periodic system 
of elements has been much discussed. 

BERYLLONITE (NaBePCL), complexly crystal- 
lised mineral discovered by £. S. Dana in granitic vein 
at Stoneham, Maine, U.S.A. 

BERZELIUS, JONS JAKOB (1779-1848), Swed. 
chemist; prof, at Stockholm; sec. of Academy of 
Sciences ; famous for analytical work and determina- 


tion of atomic and molecular weights ; chief founder 
of radical theory in organic ohem. ; introduced pre^nt 
system of ohemioal mrmul», and discovered various 
new elements. 

BESANCON (47* 16' N., 6* 2' E.), town, France, on 
Doubs ; oathedral, dating from IV. cent., and XVI.- 
oent. town hall ; eonslderable Rom. remains ; seat 
of abp. ; univ. and many schools ; fortifications ,* 
principal industry, watchmaking ; metallur^cal works, 
boots, paper, leather, hosiery, etc. ; distilling ; birth- 
place of Victor Hugo. Pop. (1911) 68,000. 

BESANT, MRS. ANNIE, nie Wood (1847- ), 

Eng. theosophist, lecturer, and author. 

BESANT, SIR WALTER (1836-1901), Eng. 
novelist, biographer, and antiquary ; held professor- 
ship at Royal 0)11., Mauritius (1861-67) ; sec. to 
Palestine Exploration Fund (1868-85) ; wrote many 
widely circulated novels, biographies of Coligny, 
Whittington, Captain Cook, and Richard Jefferies, and 
several valuable topographioal works on London and 
Westminster. 

BESCOW, BERNARD VON, BARON (1796- 
1868), Swed. poet and historian ; held court appoint- 
ments and was sec. of Swed. Academy ; works in- 
clude Thorkel Knuisson, Erik XIV., and other poems 
in dramatic form, volumes of lyrical poems, memoir 
of Gustavus III., and miscellaneous works. 

BESICLOMETER, optician’s instrument for 
measuring forehead and eyes for dimensions of spectacles. 

BESSARABIA (47* 20' N., 28* 20' £.), province, 
S.W. European Russia, lying along Rumanian 
frontier ; N. occupied by spurs of Carpathians, but 
W. fiat and fertile ; higher ground covered with wood, 
in low ground attention is paid to cattle breeding, 
tobacco, and vines ; manufactures leather, soap, and 
candles ; exports cattle, wool, tallow, and salt ; cap. 
Kishinev; ceded to Russia, 1812; area, 17,143 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1910) 2,441,000. 

BE88ARION, JOHANNES, or BASXLZU8 (c. 
1395-1472), titular patriarch of Constantinople ; one 
of scholars who introduced Gk. learning into Italy. 

BESSBOROUGH, EARLS OF, family name Pon- 
sonby; furnished Eng. statesmen XVII. -XIX. cent’s. 

BE88EGE8 (44* 17' N., 4* 9' E.), town, Gard, 
France ; coal, iron, glass. Pop. 9000. 

BESSEL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1784-1846), 
Ger. astronomer, introduced the heliometer and correc- 
tion for personal equation (1823) ; invented Bessbl’s 
Fxtnctioks, a mathematic^ relation between two 
variables, of importance in mathematical physics. 

A. Gray and G. B. Matthews, Treatise on Bessel’s 
Functions (1896). 

BESSEMER (33* 24' N., 86* 67' W.), town, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A. ; iron, coal. Pop. (1910) 10,864. 

BESSEMER, SIR HENRY (1813-98), Eng. 
engineer and inventor ; famous for his steel-manu- 
facturing process. An hydraulic appliance to counter- 
act effeote of a rolling ship was unsuccessful. See 
Ibok and Sthhl. 

BESSIERES, jean BAPTISTE (1768-1813), 
Duke of Istria (1809), marshal of France (1804) ; one 
of most distinguished cavalry officers in Napoleonic 
wars ; said to have secured day at Marengo ; oolonel- 

g meral of the Consular Gua^ (1805-7), receiving 
rand Eagle of Legion of Honour; won battle of 
Medina dd Rio 8eco (1808) ; commanded Imperial 
Guard cavalry in retreat fr6m Moscow. 

BEST, WILLIAM THONLA8 (1826-97), Eng. 
organist; associated with Liverpool, where his per- 
formances at St. Georm’s Hall made him famous 
throughout England ; pub. Organ Pieces for Church Use. 

BEBTIA, surname of Bom. gens Oalpomia. One, 
Lucius Galpurinui B., was disgraced in war against 
Jugurtha ; another was Catiline conspirator. 

BESTIARY, favourite class of medial val book 
treating oharaoteristioft of animals as Christian symbols. 

BE8TU8HEV - RTUMIN, ALEXEI PETRO- 
VZTCH, COUNT (1693-1708), grand chancellor of 
Russia; on accession of Elizabeth became supreme 
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in foreign affairs, and organised general alliance against 
JBVanoe and Prussia ; made chancellor (1744) ; his fall 
oommenoed with peace Congress at Aixda>Chapelle, 
when Britain deserted the aBiance ; he was banished 
through intrigue (1759). 

BETAlNE, Oxyneurine, Lycine (CjHijNOa), methyl 
hydroxide of dimethyl glycocoll, occurring in sugar 
b^t, vetch, cotton seed, and wheat. 

BETANZOS (43* 15' N., 8® 10' W.), town, Spain. 
Pop. 8948. 

BETEL NUT, seed of betel palm, Arcca eaiechu, 
is extensively used by the inhabitants of tropical 
Asia for chewing. The b. leaf is produced from b. 
vine {Chavica betel). 

BETHANY (31“ 46' N., 36® 17' E.), village, foot 
of Mount Olivet, Palestine ; mentioned in New Testa- 
ment as home of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. 

BETHEL (31® 66' N., 36* 20' E.), ancient city, 
Palestine ; resting-place of Ark. 

BETHENGOURT, JEAN DE (c, 1360-1422), Fr. 
adventurer ; wrote Le Canarien (account of conquest 
he claimed to have made of Canary Islands). 

BETHESDA. — (1) sacred spring in Jerusalem 
where remarkable cures were said to bo performed 
{St. John 6*). (2) (53® 12' N., 4® 3' W.) town, 
Carnarvonshire, Wales ; slate quarries. Pop. (1911) 
4716. 

BETH-HORON, two neighbouring villages, Pales- 
tine ; 12 miles N.W. of Jerusalem. 

BETHLEHEM (31® 33' N., 36® 13' E.), town, 
Palestine ; birthplace of David and (acco^ing to 
Matthew, Luke, and John) of Jesus Clirist ; convent 
containing Grotto of the Nativity ; cave where St. 
Jerome translated the Bible. 

BETHLEHEM (40® 38' N., 78® 23' W.), borough, on 
Lehigh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; founded by Moravians, 
1741 ; iron and steel manufactures. Pop. 12,837. 

BETHLEHEMXTES, Orders in R.C. Church. 
(1) Knights to fight Turks, founded 1469. (2) B. of 
Quatemela, exists 1660-1850. 

BETHLEN, GABRIEL (1580-1629), Princo of 
Transylvania by election, 1613 ; eleot^ king of 
Hungary, 1620, but refused crown; compelled the 
Exnperor Ferdinand II. to grant religious toleration 
in Hungary by Peace of Nickolsburg, 1621. 

BETBNAL GREEN, eastern metropolitan and par- 
liamentary borough, London ; museum. Pop. 128,282. 

BETHUNE (60® 30' N., 2® 36' E.), town, Pas-de- 
Calais, France ; coal Pop. 12,400. 

BETHUNE, Fr. family from which sprang dis- 
tinguished nobles till Fr. Revolution. 

BETONY, mint-like herb (Stachya Betonica); 
purple flowers ; perennial. 

BETROTHAL, marriage-pledge made between 
two persons; with the early Jews the b. was as 
binding as the marriage ceremony ; and in France and 
Germany at the present day it is still of considerable 
importance. In England tne laws regarding b's have 
never been very clearly defined, and have sometimes 
led to the parties concerned, particularly in country 
districts, regarding b. as a licence for cohabitation; 
damages through breach of promise may be recovered 
at common law. 

BETTERMENT, legal term for appreciation of 
value of real property ; when it accrues without 
effort or expense of owner, known as * unearned incre- 
ment,’ to obtain taxation of which many attempts 
have been made. 

BETTERTON, THOMAS (1635-1710), Eng. actor; 
made first appearance at the Cockpit, Drury Lane 
(1660); considered greatest actor of his time. He 
introduced movable scenes in place of tapestry 
hanging B. was noted for his generosity and warm 
friendship, and purity of life in a dissolute age. 

BETTZA (26* 46' N., 84® 30' E.), town, Bihar and 
Orissa, India; indigo. Pop. 24,696. 

BETTING, the staking of money on horse races 
or other forms of sport. B. is legally permitted, 
under certain conditions, on racecourses ; but, by 


the Street Betting Act of 1906, ‘ any person frequenting 
or loitering in streets or public places, on behalf either 
of himself or of any other person, for the purpose of 
book-making, or wagering, or agreeing to bet or 
or paying, or receiving, or settling bets,* shall 
bo liable to a maximum fine of £10 ; for a second 
offence, £20 ; for a third or subsequent offence, ^0 or 
six months* imprisonment, or, on summary conviction, 
to a fine of £30 or throe months* imprisonment. The 

enalties incurred by a third offence are also incurred 

y a bookmaker having any betting transaction in a 
public place with a person under 16 years of age. 
Further, by the Licensing Act of 1872 any licensed 
person permitting b. transactions on his premises is 
liable to a fine of £10 for a first offence, and £20 for 
any subsequent offence. 

An Aot of 1853 makes it a specific offence to publish 
advertisements, handbills, placards, etc., showing that 
any house is kept or opened for the purpose of betting. 
Under a penalty of £30 and costs, or two months* 
imprisonment, the sending or publishing is prohibited 
of any letter, telegram, or advertisement, offering 
information or advice as to any bet or wager relating 
to a horse-race, or any other sport. By the Betting 
and Loans (Infants) Act (1892), the sending of any 
such letter or advertisement to an * infant * (under 
21 years) is made a misdemeanour, to which imprison- 
ment and heavy fines are attached. See Gaming. 

BETTWS-Y-COED (63® 6' N., 3® 48' W.), town, 
Carnarvonshire, Wales ; artist and tourist resort. 

BETTY, WILLIAM HENRY WEST (1791-1874), 
Eng. actor ; known as * the Young Roscius * ; b. 
Shrewsbury ; first appearance, at age of twelve, at 
Belfast; he quickly won immense popularity. He 
retired from stage (1808), having amassed a large 
fortune, spent four years at CJhrist (k)ll., Cambridge, 
after which he returned to the theatre, but without 
success. 

BETUL (21® 36' N., 78® E.), town and district, 
Central Provinces, India ; plateau surrounded by 
belt, hiUy, forest country ; Tapti flows through S. 
portion ; inhabitants are Gonds ; cotton, teak ; 
area, 3826 sq. miles. Pop. 285,400 ; pop. of town, 4700. 

BETWA (24® 30' N., 78® 20' E.), river, Bhopal, 
Brit. India, tributary of Jumna. 

BEUDANT, FRANgOIS SULPICE (1787-1850), 
Fr. mineralogist and geologist. 

BEUGNOT, JACQUES CLAUDE, COUNT OP 
(1761-1835), Fr. politician; made count of the empire 
by Napoleon, 1808 ; author of valuable autobiograp^. 

BEULE, CHARLES ERNEST (1826-74), JV. 
prof., archsBologist, politician, and author. 

BEURNONVILLE, PIERRE DE RUEL, MAR- 
QUIS DE (1752-1821), tnarabal of France and diplo- 
matist. 

BEUST, FRIEDRICH FERDINAND, COUNT 

VON (1809-86), Austrian statesman ; represented 
Gor. diet in London conference on Schleswig-Holstein 
question, 1864 ; Minister of Foreign Affairs at Vienna, 
(1866); pres, of the council and chancellor of the 
empire (1867); concessions made to Hungary were 
due to him ; he opposed the papal party and abolished 
the Concordat ; after Franco- Prussian war established 
friendship between Austria and Prussia, opposing 
demands of Bohemia. 

BEUTHEN, Niedxbbbuthjbn (61® 45' N., 16® 47' E.), 
town, on Oder, Prussian Silesia ; straw-plaiting. Pop. 
3033. 

BEUTHEN, Obbbbbuthxn (60® 21' N., 18® 66' B.), 
town, Prussian Silesia ; coal. Pop. 60,078. 

BEVEL, sloped or canted edging to solid body, as 
glass, wood, etc. ; nile with two jointed arms adjust- 
able to an angle. 

BEVELAND, NORTH (61® 33' N., 3® 47' E.), 
island, Holland. 

BEVELAND, SOUTH (51® 27' N., 3® 52' E.), 
island, Holland. 

BEVEREN (50® 66' N., 2® 36' E.), town, Belgium. 
Pop. 9921. 
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BEVERIDGE, WXLLXAM (1637-1708), bp. of St. 
Asaph ; Anglican author much read in his time. 

BEVERLAND, ADRIAN (1654-1712), Dutch 
theological writer much persecuted for his writings; 
good scholar. 

BEVERLEY (63* 61' N., 0* 26' W.), market town, 
near river Hull, E. Riding, Yorks ; St. John’s Church 
(the Minster), favourite destination of mediaeval 
piMms, is a magnificent building showing arch, of 
oifierent jMriods and contains the Percy shrine ; con* 
neotion of St. John of B. with B. not known ; St. 
Mary’s Church, in Decorated and Peipendicular styles ; 
seat of suffragan bp. ; leather, agricultural implements. 
Pop. (1911) 13,700. 

BEVERLY (42* 33' N., 70* 67' W.), city, N. coast, 
Massachusetts Bay, U.S.A. ; boots and shoes. Pop. 
(1910) 18.650. 

BE VIS OP HAMPTON, Eng. XIII. -cent, metrical 
romance showing strong Fr. influence. B. was s. of 
Guy, Count of Hampton, who was murdered at his 
wim’s instigation, the s. being eventually sold into 
slavery. In the East he became enamoured of a 
princess, named Josiane, whom he eventually married. 
iTie romance is chiefly occupied with the account of 
his wonderful exploits. It has been pub. by the 
Abbotsford Club (1838) and Early English Text 
Society (1886). 

BEWCASTLE (65*4' N., 2» 38' W.), vUlage, Cumber- 
land, England ; runic cross. 

BEWDLEY (62* 23' N., 2* 18' W.), market town, 
Worcestershire, England; horn goods. Pop. (1911)2745. 

BEWICK, THOMAS (1753-1828), Eng. wood- 
engraver ; b. near Newcastle-on-Tyne ; apprenticed 
to a local engraver, Beilby, whom he afterwards 
joined in partnership ; celebrated for his engravings 
for British Birds (1797-1804), Quadrupeds, Goldsmith’s 
Traveller and Deserted Village. 

BEX (46* 14' N., 7* 1' E.), town, Switzerland. Pop. 
4561. 

BEXHILL (50* 51' N., 0* 28' E.), watering-place, j 
Sussex, England. Pop. (1911) 15,331. 

BEXLEY (61* 27' N., 0* 8' E.), town, on Cray, 
Kent, England. Pop. (1911) 15,900. 

BEXLEY, NICHOLAS VANSITTART, BARON 
(1766-1851), Eng. politician ; Chancellor of Exchequer 
(1812-23); cr. baron (1823); Chancellor of Duchy of 
Lancs, and Cabinet minister (1823-28). 

BEY (Turkish Bey or Beg, a nrince). — (1) hereditary 
ruler of Tunis. (2) Turk, grandee. 

BEYBAZAR (40* 6' N., 31* 20' E.), town. Angora 
vilayet, Asiatic Turkey ; rice. 

BEYLE, MARIE HENRI (1783-1842), Fr. author 
of beginning of Romantic movement ; nom de plume, 
Stsndhal ; saw military service under Napoleon, 
but after the emperor’s fall retired to Milan, where 
ha made the acquaintance of Manzoni, Silvio Pellioo, 
Lord Byron, and other men of letters ; chiefly re- 
member^ by his two novels, Lt Rouge et le noir and 
La Chartreuse de Parme ; and by his critical work, 
Racine et Shakespeare. 

BEYPUR ( 1 r 10' N., 75® 48' E. ), town, Madras, India. 
Pop. 6700. 

BEYRICH, HEINRICH ERNST VON (1816-96), 
Ger. geologist ; prof, at Berlin Univ. ; co-director of 
Prussian Geological Survey ; introduced the term 
Oligoune. 

BEYROUT, see Bbibut. 

BEZANT, originally a Byzantine gold coin, of the 
value of 98., widely circulated throughout Europe 
down to middle of XlII. cent. Silver b’s were used 
in Eni^and during Xm. and XIV. cent’s. Also a 
herald figure, represented by a gold circle, introduced 
during the Crusaoing period. 

BEZBORODKO, ALEXANDER ANDREE- 
VrrCH, PRINCE (1747-99), grand chancellor of 
Russia ; became adviser of Catherine 11., and guided 
Russ, affairs. The advantageous terms of peace made 
with Oustavus III. (1790), and the Turks (1792) were 
dns to him, m was also third partition of Poland. B. 


retained entire control after death of Catherine, becom- 
ing chancellor. 

BEZDAN (46® 62' N., 18® 63' E.), town, Hungary. 
Pop. 7985. 

BtZB, THEODORE DE, Thbodobus Beza (1519- 
1605), Fr. theologian ; prof, of Creak at Tjausanne, later 
prof, of Theol. at Geneva ; on Calvin’s death became 
leader of the Protestants there ; wrote the m^ater 
part of the Huguenot Psalter, and edited the VvlgaJte, 
besides other theological works. 

BEZIERS (43* 20' N., 3* 12' E.), town, on Orb, 
H4rault, France ; ancient ramparts ; remains of Rom. 
amphitheatre ; fine Gothic church ; scene of massacre, 
Albigensian War, 1209; distilleries. Pop. (1911) 
62,268. 

BEZIQUE, card game, played with a double pack. 

BEZOAR (from Persian padzahr, an antidote to 
poison), a ball found in stomachs and intestines of 
ruminants, formed by concretion of salts, etc., round 
particle of foreign matter ; supposed to have medicinal 
uses. 

BEZWADA (16® 31' N., 80® 39' E.), town, on Kistna, 
Madras, India ; commercial centre. Pop. 24,000. 

BHAGALPUR (26® N., 86® 46' E.).— (1) division, 
Bengal, India ; includes districts of B., Monghyr, 
Pumea, Sonthal Parganas; area, 18,6 2 sq. miles. 
Pop. 7,850,000. (2) district, situated in central part of 

division ; level, well watered and cultivated in N., hilly 
in S. ; grain, indigo ; area, 4226 sq. miles. Pop. 
2,088,500. (3) town, on Ganges; silk. Pop. (1911) 

74,300. 

BHAGAVAD GITA («Tho Song of the Holy One), 
one of sacred books of Hinduism ; it centres round 
Krishna. 

BHAGIRATHI (30® 48' N., 78® 22' E.). river, India. 

BHAMO(24® 15' N., 97® E.), town on Irawadi, B. dis- 
trict, Burma, 40 miles W. of Chinese frontier ; military 
station ; important trading centre ; woollen, cotton, 
and silk goods. Pop. 7000. 

BHANDARA (21® 7' N.. 97® 37' E.), district. Central 
Provinces, Brit. India ; contains number of little native 
tributary states ; minerals ; produces rice, grain, 
cotton ; capital, Bandara, on Wainganga ; area, 3965 
sq. miles. Pop. 663,062. 

BHANG, Indian term for hemp plant (Cannabis 
saliva) ; desiccated and otherwise prepared leaves used 
as narcotic and intoxicant. 

BHANPURA (24® 31' N., 75® 37' E.), town. Central 

India. Pop. 20,000. 

BHARAHAT, Babhut (24® 1 6' N., 80® 45' E. ), village, 
state of Nagod, India ; ruined city ; interesting remains 
of a stupa, Buddhist period. III. cent. b.o. 

BHAR ATPUR, Bhurtpobb (27® 1 3' N. , 77® 32' E. ).— • 
(1) native Jat state, Rajputana, India; level, fertile; 
only river, Banganga ; cotton, sugar; area, 1982 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911) 558,8CK). (2) capital, B. state; 
fort besieged by Lord Lake, 1805 ; taken by 
Lord Combermere, 1826. Pop. 43,600. 

BHARTRIHARI, Ind. poet (?Vn. cent, a.d.) 
whose famous sayings have been translated into 
Western languages. 

BHATGAON (27® 39' N., 85® 22' E.), town, Nepal, 
India. Pop. e. 30,000, mostly Brahmans. 

BHATTIANA, tract of country, part of Hissar and 
Sirsa districts, Punjab, India. 

BHAU DAJI (1822-74), Hindu physician and 
antiauarian ; practised med. with great success in 
Bomoa^, where he alto took a prominent part in the 
romouon of education ; author of many papers on 
anskrit and Indian antiquities. 

BHAUNAGAR, Bhavkaoae (21® 46' N., 72® 12' E.). 
— (1) native state, Kathiawar, India; area, 2868 sq. 
miles. Pop. 412,700. (2) port, B. state; cotton. 

Pop. 66,400. 

BHAVABBtrri (c. 700 A.i>.), Ind. dramatist whose 
works are among greatest Sansl^t productions. 

BBERA (SSr 28' N., 72® 60' E.), town, Punjab, 
India; cotton goods, carving. Pop. 18,700. 

BBILS, Bbbils, a Draviman trioe of India who lead 
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noiiii4 lilt ; to oiTiliio them Bhil corps has been formed 
in Brit army. 

BHXL8A (23* 80' N., 77* 46' £.), town and district, 
Gwalior, Central India ; Buddhist remains. 

BHIWAXfDX (19* 17' N., 78* 4' E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 10,364. 

BHlWAXfl (28* 46' N., 76* 18' E.), town, Punjab, 
India ; commercial centre. Pop. 35,900. 

BHOPAL ^23* 16' N., 77* 26' E.), native state, 
Central India, founded by Afghan adventurer in XVIII 
oent. ; female succession since 1844 ; ruler styled 
Nawab Begum ; supported British in Maratha wars and 
in Mutiny ; people mostly Hindu, but ruling family 
Muhammadan; area, 6902 sq. miles. Pop. (191 T 
1.060,700. 

BBOPAWAR (22* 36' N., 76* 1' E.), native state, 
Central India ; area, 141380. miles. Pop. (191 1)098,500. 

BHOR (18* 9' N., 73* 6V E.).—(l) capital, B. state. 
Pop. 4200. (2) native state, Bombay, India ; area, 
925 sq. miles. Pop. 137,300. 

BHUJ (23* 18' N., 69* 43' E.), capital of native state 
of Cutch, Bombay, India. Pop. 26,400. 

BHUTAN (26* 40' to 28* 7' N., 88* 64' to 91* 64' E.), 
independent state, E. Himalayas; bounded N. by 
Tibet, E. by Towang coimtry, S. by Brit. India, W. by 
Darjeeling, Sikkim, and Chumbi Valley. Area, e. 
20,000 sq. miles. Surface is mountainous, occupied by 
Himalayan ridges and spurs; watered by various 
tributaries of Brahmaputra. Climate varies according 
to elevation. B. produces rice, com, millet ; manufac- 
tures textiles. Inhabitants are chiedy Bhutias, raci- 
ally allied to Tibetans. Religion is Buddhism. Chief 
towi^ Punakha (capital) and Tasichozong. B. is 
administered by two supreme authorities, Dharma 
Raja and Deb Raja, respectively spiritual and secular 
rulers. Part called the Dwabs was annexed to Britain, 
1866. Pop. c. 260,000. 

BXAFRA (4* 18' N., 10* 40' E.), town, B. district, 
Kamerun, A^ca. Biafra, Bight of (2* 30' N., 8* E.), 
bay, Kamerun. 

BXALY8TOK.— <1) (63* 6' N., 23* 18' E.) town, 
S.W. Russia. Pop. 63,927. (2) (63* N., 23* 30' E.) 
province, Russia. 

BIANGAVILLA (37* 30' N., 16* E.), town, Sicily. 
Pop. 13,368. 

^ BIAXfCHIIfl, FRANCESCO (1662-1729), Ital. 
astronomer and antiquary. 

BXARD, FRANCOIS (1798-1882), well-known Fr. 
genrt painter. 

BIARRITZ (43* 29' N., 1* 33' W.), fashionable 
watering-place. Basses- Pyr6n6e8, 8.W. IVance. Pop. 
13,600. 

BIAS (fl. VI. oent. B.o.), one of * Seven Sages ’ of 
Greece ; lived at Priene, Ionia ; famous for wisdom of 
his councils and for philosophical fortitude ; said to 
have remarked when the armies of Cyrus lay before 
Priene, * Nobody tan rob me of my tmasures.* 

BIBACULU8, MARCUS FURIUS (b. 103 B.o.), 
Roman poet; wrote satirical poems remarkable for 
their bitterness. 

BIBERACH (48* 6' N., 9* 48' E.), town, Wurttem- 
berg ; hardware, fruit, cattle. Pop. 9100. 

BIBIRINE, BBBXKsnm (C^I^NO,), alkaloid pro- 
duced from Ntctandra rodiai, a ^ Amer. tree ; occa- 
sionally used against fever. 

BIBLE, THE (Qk. Ta BMia, the books), name 
given to collection of writing accepted by Christians 
as directly inspired by God. There has been con- 
siderable dispute as to inclusion of some of books of 
Apoergoha in the canon. The B. oonsists of two great 
parts, ^ Old and New Covenants, or, as the translators 
of the old Latin version preferred to call them, Testa- 
ments (Lat. t€stafntntum). The Old TasiAMSirr con- 
sists of (1) The Pentateuch, or five books of the Law, 
attribute to Mosm ; (2) 3^ Prophets ; and (3) The 
^“^ographa (writings concerning holy men), vie. 
Psafms, ProMfif, Job, TKt Song o/ Songo, Euth, 
LnmmiUUwni, and other books not included under the 
Law or the ^phets. The Nxw TMTanjnrx, written 


in Gk., consists of the Four Gospels, the Aois of JAs 
AposUeSf and the BpMes. The Old T., written in 
Hebrew, was translaUKl into Qk. at Alexandria about 
270 B.a by 70 translators ; their version is known as 
the SxPTUAOMT. Both Old and New Testaments were 
trans. into Lat. by St. Jerome, 385-404, and the entire 
vol. is known as the Vulqata No MS. of the Old T., 
in the original Hebrew, dates &om before the IX. 
oent. ; and none of the New T., in the Qk., is earlier 
than the IV. cent., but commentators are generally 
agreed that the I. oent. text has come down to us 
practically intact. A printed text of the Old T. 
Psalter was issued by Jews in Italy in 1475 ; the first 
complete Lat. Bible was printed at Sonoino (1488). 

The English Bible. — The earliest attempt 
to write any portion of the Scriptures in the Eng. 
vemaculicr of which we have any record, is attribute 
toCssdmon (d. 680), who was a monk of Whitby Abbey, 
and paraphrased certain portions of the B. He was 
followed oy the * Venerable * Bede (d. 735) of Jarrow, 
author of the Bcelesuutical History of England^ who 
translated a portion of the Qospel of St. John^ while 
iElfrio, Abbot of Eynshara (966-1022), translated the 
Pentateuehf Joshua, Judges, Kings, Job, Esther, Judith, 
and the Maceabtts. The first complete trans. of the Vul- 
gate into ]^g. was made by Wtoliffb, about 1382, 
and this version was revised by John Purvey in 1388. 
Wyclifie was not acquainted with Heb. or Gk. ; and 
consequently, with the introduction of printing in 
England (1477), and the wider diffusion of knowledge 
of the ancient languages, it became possible to work 
upon a broader textual basis than his ; Renaissance 
scholars went back to the Qk. New Testament instead 
of relying on mediieval Lat. versions. This is especi- 
ally notable in the New Testament of William 'Tyk- 
DALB (pub. at Worms, 1526), and in the Pentateuch 
and other portions of the Scriptures translated ^ him. 
The first complete Eng. B. was that by Milbb Covbb- 
DALX, afterwards bp. of Exeter, in 1636, which was 
founded on Tyndale's and other existing Eng. and 
continental versions, and was much loss scholarly than 
that of Tyndale ; it is noteworthy that (^verdide was 
the first editor to take the non-oanonioal books from 
the bodv of the Old Testament and place them at the 
end unaer the title of Apocripha. In 1537 appeared 
a version known as * Matthew’s Bible,' which oore on 
the title-page the name of John Matthew, though the 
text is taken wholly from Tyndale and CViverdale. In 
1639 was published * the Great Bible,' a version of 
Matthew's Bible, undertaken at the instance of Crom- 
well, Earl of Esmx. Several other versions followed, 
which differed only in minor particulars, and in 1604 
James I. resolved to have a new translation prepared ; 
it was completed in 1611, and has continued to be the 
Authobisbd Vebsioh of the Eng. Bible down to 
recent times. The modem Rxvisxd Version, under- 
taken at the suggestion of the convocation of the 
clergy, was commenced in 1870 ; the New T. appeared 
in 1881, the Old T. in 1885, and the Apocrypha m 1895. 

J. Eadie, The English Bible (2 vols., 1876) ; A. Edgar, 
The Bibles of England ( 1889) ; F. G. Kenyon, Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts (1895). 

Bible Sooletlea. -r- Various Societies have been 
iounded to circulate the Bible. The earliest in point 
of date is the Soc. for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge (S.P.C.K.), founded 1698, which has pub. 
versions of the Scriptures in 38 different language ; 
others are the Canstein Bible Institute, founded by 
Baron von Canstein, at Halle (1710) ; the Bible Soc. 
(1780), later known as the Naval and Military Bible 
Soc. ; the Fr. Bible Soc. (1792) ; the Religious Tract 
See. (179i^ which pub. The Bogs* Own Paper and 
The QiHF Own Paper, and carries on important home 
and foreign missionary work ; the Brit, and For. Bible 
Soc. (1804) ; the National Bible Soc. of Scotland ; and 
the Hibernian Bible Soo. First Amer. Sooiety at Phila- 
delphia (1808) ; most sooisties now affiliated to Amer. 
BibU Soo. (1810), which has pub. Bible in 100 tonj^uos, 
ineluding Arabie, Chinese dialects, and Amer. Indian. 
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BIBLE GMBXBTlAlf 8, relintos feot, UxmM by 
William O’Bryan (1816) ; sametimei oaUad ‘ Bryanitaa.* 
O’Bryan was a Wesleyan Methodist loeal preacher of 
Luxilliaa, Cornwall, and his efforts were deToted to 
reolaimina the wreckers and smugglers of that coast. 
A flonrismng congregation exists in Salford, near 
Manchester ; two of the principal articles of their 
doctrine are teetotalism ana regetarianism. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY (older form, ’ bibliology *), for- 
merly meant the writing or transcription of books ; 
bnt for nearly a cent, now the word has come to mean 
expert writing on books and MSS. with regard te 
points of variation between different editions, qnes 
tions of authorship, binding, type, etc. ; also a cata 
logue of books relating to some special subject or 
author. 

BIBLIOMANCT, method of divination performed 
by a haphasard opening of the Bible and fixing the 
issue upon the first passage which strikes the eye. 

BXBLIOTKEQUE NATIOliALE, Paris, Fr. 
national depository of books, art treasures, etc. 

BIBRACTE, ancient Garish town, capital of the 
Aedui ; 8 miles W. of Autun, France ; modem Mont 
Beuvray. 

BIBULU8, surname of Rom. fsnsCalpumia. Mar- 
cus Calpumius B. important in last days of republic. 

BICARBONATE •■acid carbonate. See Cabbo- 

KATBS. 

BICE, term for certain dark green or blue pigments. 

BICEPS, see Abm. 

BICESTER (61* 62" N., 1® 9' W.), market town, 
Oxfordshire, England ; brewery. Pop. (1911) 3490. 

BlCfiTRE (48* 49" N., 2* 21' E.), suburb, Paris; 
has famous hospital. 

BICHAT, MARIE FRANCOIS XAVIER (1771- 
1802), Fr. physician, anatomist, and physiologist ; 
conducted valuable researches in med., anat., and 
physiology. 

BIGHIR, see PoLTPTXBUS. 

BIGHROIOATES, see ChboXIO Aoid. 

BIGKER8TAFFE, ISAAC (1735-1812 7), Eng. 
dramatist ; b. Ireland ; author of many popular plays ; 
name used as pseudonym by both Swift and Steele. 

BICKER8TETH, EDWARD (1786-1860), Eng. 
cler^man ; pub. A Scripture Help (1818), Chriiiian 
Picumody (18^3), and other works. 

BICKERTON, SIR RICHARD HUSSEY (1759' 
1832), Brit, admiral, distinguished under Nelson, etc., 
against French. 

BICYCLE, vehicle composed of two wheels placed 
one behind the other and connected by a frame, pro- 
pelled by pedalled cranks, the rider sitting en a 
saddle, ^e inventor is unknown, but various 
machines, the ’ hobby-horse,’ ’ draisine,’ and * bone- 
shaker,* were the forerunners of the modem safety b. 
Dunlop’s invention of the pneumatic tyre, the equal- 
isation of the front and rear wheel, improvements 
in steel manufacture and gearing, as well as modem 
manufacturing methods in general, have made the b. 
not merely a luxury for amusement, but a necessary 
article of daily life even for those of humble means. 

BIDA (9* 6' N., 6* 2' B.), town, N. Nigeria ; braes 
and copper work ; inhabitants Hausa. 

BIDAR— (1) (18* 33' N., 77* E.) district, Hyderabad, 
India; area, 4168 sq. miles. Pop. 766,129. (2) (17® 
53' N., 77® 30' E.) town, India. Pop. 11,000. 

BIDA8SOA (43® 21' N., 1® 45' W.), river, France 
and Spain. 

BIDDEFORD (43® 30' N., 70® 34' W.), city, Maine, 
U.8.A. ; Saco river supplies water-power ; cotton. 
Pop. (1910) 17,079, largely French Canadians. 

BIDDER, GEORGE PARKER (1806-78), Eng. 
engineer ; assisted George Stephenson in construction 
of London to Birmingham railway; designed Victoria 
Docks (London). Giobob Pabub B., Juh. (1836- 
96), s., authority on secret writing codes. 

BIDDXNG-^PRAYER, in Anglican Church, special 
form of prayer said before sermon in cathedrali^ 
Inns of Court, and before the UniT. sentton at Oxford 


and Cambridm ; in R.C. Church, prayer before 
sermon for souls of departed benefactors. 

BIDDM, JOHN (1616-62), ‘Father of English 
Unitarianism ’ ; established Unitarian conventicles ; 
imprisoned for opinions (1646-52, 1664-58, 1662). 
BU53DLE, NICHOLAS (1786-1844), Amer.finanoier, 

f ovemment director, 1819, and afterwards pres, of U.S. 

tank ; drew up Commercial Digest, long authority 
for international trade regulations. 

BIDEFORD (61® 1' N., 4® 12' W.), seaport town, 
on Torridge, N. Devon, England ; XlV.-oent. bridge 
of 24 arches ; earthenware. Pop. (1911) 9074. 

BIDENS, coarse herb ; perennial ; sometimes 
called Spanish needles. 

BIDPAI, FABLES OF, or Pilpay, collection of 
ancient Hindu stories, which have been trans. into 
most European languages. 

BIDRI, Biddirt, alloy of zinc, tin, lead, and 
copper used in India for metal -work. 

BIEBRICH (60® 2' N., 8® 14' E.), town, on Rhino, 
Prussia ; castle of Dukes of Nassau, 1744-1840 ; 
cement, iron foundries. Pop. 19,000, 
BIEDERMANN, FRIEDRICH KARL (1812- 
1901), Ger. prof., editor, historian, and politician. 

BIEL, Bibnhb (47® 9' N., 7® 16' E.). town, Swiss 
canton Bern ; N.E. Lake of B. ; watch- making, 
machinery. Pop. 24,000. 

BIEL, LAKE OF (47® 6' N., 7® 10' E.), Switzer- 
land ; contains island of St. Pierre, Roosseau’s residence, 
1765. 

BIELA, WILHELM, BARON VON (1782-1856). 
Austrian astronomer ; discovered three comets, among 
them the B. Combt (1826). 

BIELEFELD (52® I'N., 8® 31' E.), town, on Lutter, 
Westphalia ; centre of Westphalian linen, damask, and 
blaaoning works ; machinery. Pop (1910) 78,380. 

BIELITZ (49® 60' N.. 19® 3' E.), town, on Biala, 
Austrian Silesia ; woollens. Pop. 16,900. 

BIELLA (46® 34' N., 8® 3' E.), town, Piedmont, 
Italy ; oathedral ; cloth manufactures. Pop. 3600. 
BIENNE, see Biel. 

BIERSTADT, ALBERT (1830-1902), Amer. artist, 
of Ger. birth ; celebrated for his landscapes of Amer. 
mountain scenery. 

BXEBBOBCH (61® 45' N., 4® 45' E.), expanse of 
water, Holland. 

BIG HORN.— (1) (44® 30' N.,107® 40' W.) mountains, 
Nebraska. (2) (45® 30' N., 107® 2' W.) river, Nebraska. 

BIG RAPIDS (43® 44' N.. 86® 29' W.), city, 
Michigan, U.S. A. ; furniture. Pop. (1910) 4519. 

BIG BANDY RIVER (38® 20' N., 82® 22' W.). 
river dividing W. Virginia from Kentucky ; joins Ohio. 

BIGAMY, the act of a person marrying again 
during the lifetime of the first wife or husband. In 
canon law a second marriage, or marriage with one 
who has been married before; is bigamy. According 
to the ecclesiastical law of England a bigamous 
marriage is void, and the maximum punishment in 
the civU courts is seven years* penal servitude. To 
support a charge of b. a valid marriage must in the 
first instance be proved, and if it can be shovn that 
the person charged really believed, and had reasonable 
grounds for believing, that his or her wife or husband 
was dead at the time of the later marriage, the charge 
fails; also if the person charged has neither seen 
nor heard of, or from, the first husband or wife for 
seven years immediately preceding the later marriage, 
the charge likewise fails. Until tne reign of William 
ni. b. was punishable by death ; afterwards by life 
imprisonment and branding of the right hand ; the 
present penalty was instituted by an act of George L 
BIGELOW, JOHN (1817-1911), Amer. journalist 
and diplomatist ; edit, of Amer. papers till 1861 ; minister 
to France till 1867 ; Sec. of State for New York, 1867-68. 

BXGGAR (56® 36' N., 3® 32' W.), town, Lanark- 
shire, Sootlana. 

BIGGLESWADE (52® 7' N., 0® 16' W.), market 
town, Bedfordshire, England; market gardening. 
Pop. (1911)5400. 
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BIOBORZI (Otnj montono), sheep found on Rookj 
Mountains ; reddish-grey in colour. 

BIGHT, large open l>ay (geograohy) ; loop of rope 
(nautical). 

BZGNON, J£ROME (1689-1666), Fr. legal writer; 
advocate-general to grand council and parltmtni of 
Paris. 

BIGXfON, LOXnS PIERRE EDOUARD (1771- 
1841), Fr. Liberal politician and contemporary historian; 
helped to form Confederation of the Rhine and a 
constitution for Poland. 

BIGOD, HUGH (d. 1177), Ist Earl of Norfolk 
(1141); 2nd s. ultimately heir of Roger Bigod; made 
earl for supporting Stephen against Empress Matilda. 

BIG8BT, JOHN JEREMIAH (1792-1881), Eng. 
mologut and physician ; served on Canadian Boundary 
Commission ; made researches on geol. of Canada, and 
on Palnozoio rocks. 

BIHAC (44* 48' N., 16* 64' E. ), town, Bosnia. Pop. 
4330. 

BIHAR, Bbkab (26* 11' N., 86* 31' E.), town. 
Bihar and Orissa, India ; traditional capital of ancient 
kingdom of Magadha ; has great inn for Muhammadan 
pilgrims. Pop. 46,000. 

Bihar and Orissa (24® N., 86“ E.), Indian province 
(Lieutenant-Governorship), formed 1912 (from parts of 
Bengal ae constituted, 1906) ; contains Bhagalptir, 
Patna, Tirhut, Chota Nagnur, and Orissa divisions. 
The Ganges traverses the N. ; in the centre is hilly 
country (Parasnath, 4600 ft.) ; in S. fertile delta and 
vallev of Mahanadi ; irrigation by Son and Orissa 
canaJ^ ^ Pto^e are mostly Dra vidian and Aryo- 
Dravidian. JB. produces sugar, maize, rice, wheat, 
barley, tobacco, opium, cotton, tea; manufactures 
muslins, carpets, silk, glass, potte]^ ; saltpetre and mica 
are obtained. Ci^itsd is Patna ; there is a Legislative 
Council ; area, 113,000 sq. miles. Pop. c. 35,000,000, 
BIHARI, one of the four principal Indian languages, 
the others being Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya. It is 
spoken by about 35,000,000 people. 

BIHARI-LAL (c. 1662 A.D.), Indian poet, author 
of ScU^saif a collection of poetical distichs which are 
held in great estimation. 

BIJAPUR (16® 49' N., 76® 46' E,).— (1) ancient 
city, Bombay, India ; formerly capital of B. kingdom ; 
from Hindus passed through the hands of Muham- 
madans and Mahrattas, becoming British, 1848 ; 
has ruined temples, mosques, peaces ; principal 
building, tomb of Muhammad Adil Shah. Pop. 23,800. 
(2) district ; plain, bordering Nizam’s dominions ; 
millet, cotton, silk ; area, 6669 sq. miles. Pop. 736,436. 

BIJAWAR (24® 38' N., 79^ 32' E.).—(l) native^ 
state. Central India; forests; area, 973 sq. miles. 
Pop. 110,500. (2) chief town, B. state. Pop. 6200. 

BUN OR, Bijnaur (29® 22' N., 78® 10' E.).— <1) dis- 
trict, United Provinces, India ; sugar, cotton cloth ; 
area, 1791 sq. miles. Pop. 779,900. (2) chief town, 
B. district. Fop. 17,600. 

BIKANER (M® 1' N., 73® 18' E.).~(l) native state. 
Rajputana, India ; mostly sandy and waterless ; in- 
habitants poor ; Bikaner Camel Corps saw service 
in China, 1901, when the Maharajah commanded, 
and in Somaliland, 1904 ; camels, horses, cattle ; 
area, 23,311. Pop. (1911) 701,035. (2) walled town, 
capital B. state ; Jain temples ; pottery, oarvinsr. 
Pop. (1911) 63,076. 6 

BIKRAMPUR (23® 37' N., 88® 20' E.), town, Dacca, 
Bengal, India. 

BILASPUR (22® 6' N., 82® 12' E.).~(l) district, 
^ntral Provinces, India ; occupies portion of Ohhat- 
rh plateau ; large tmot of hilly country to north ; 
upal river, Mahanadi ; 8. well watered, undulating, 
dy popnlated and cultivated ; rice, wheat, 
timber; area, 7602 sq. miles. Pop. 917,240. (2) 
capital, B. district, on river Apra. Pop. 18.900. 

BILBAO (43® 16' N.. 2® 64' W.), chief town of 
Biscay provinos, Spain, on river Nervidn, 8 miles 8.E. 
of mouth ; leading seaport of Spain ; exports over 
four million tons of iron ore annually, mostly to U.K. ; 


imports coal; unsuccessfully besieged by Carlista, 
1835 and 1874. Pop. (1910) 92,614. 

BILBEIS, Bblbxis (30® 26' N., 31® 30' £.), town* 
lower Egypt, B. arm of Nile. 

BILBERRY, Blaebbrev, Whortlbbeert (Vae- 
cinium myrtHlus), small shrub with ovate leaves and 
purple edible beiges, growing in N. temperate and 
arctic zones. 

BILBILia (41® 25' N., 1® 39' W.), ancient town, 
Spain. 

BILDERDIJK, WILLEM (1766-1831), Dutch 
poet; pub. collections of love songs in 1781 and 1786; 
an epic, Mias (1786); a didactic poem, The Disease 
of the Learned (1807); a tragedy, Floris V., etc. ; de- 
scribed by Ten Brink as * the cleverest verse- maker of 
the XVIIL cent.* 

BILEJIK (40® T N., 30® 3' E.), town, vilayet 
Brusa, Asia liiUnor ; silk. Pop. 10,000. 

BILFINGER, GEORG BERNHARD (1693- 
1760), Qer. divine, statesman, mathematician, and 
philosopher of school of Wolff and Leibnitz. 

BILGE, lowest internal part of ship’s hull. Bilge- 
water oollects there. 

BILHARZIOSIS, disease, occurring in Africa, 
caused by the presence of the ova and embryos of a 
parasite, m7Aars»a hcgmatobia {Schistosoma hcematobium), 
m the blood-vessels of the mucous membrane of the 
bladder and urinary passages ; the parasites are 
supposed to enter the body either by the rectum or 
urethra when bathing in infected water, or by swallow- 
ing infected food or drink. 'Phe treatment is mainly 
surgical, but filix mas, or benzoic acid in large cjuantities 
of water, along with methylene blue at stated intervals, 
have proved of benefit. See TRBitfATODBS. 

BILIN (50® 36' N., 13® 48' E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria ; mineral springs. Pop. 6931. 

BILL (Med. Lat. billa, from I^t. bulla, any circular or 
oyclindrioal object like seal or roll). — (1) B. of Parlia- 
ment, see Aot. (2) B. o! Attainder {q,v,). (3) Beak 

of a bird and other animals. (4) Pruning instrument 
of husbandman, with blade curved like bill’s b. (6) 
Milita^ weapon of similar shape used from O.E. times 
to XVllI. cent. (6) Letter, as in B. of Costs (solicitor’s 
account), B. of Credit, B. of Exchange (below), B. of 
Health (certificate furnished to shipmaster by authori- 
ties of port from which ho sails). 

Bill ol Exchange, an order in writing addressed by 
one person to another for the payment of a certain 
sum of money at a certain time, without condition or 
restriction ; may be made payable either at home or 
abroad. The following is an example of an inland 
biU 

Cambridoe, July 1, 1912. 

£300. 

Two months after date pay to Mr. H. Black, or order, the 
sum of three hundred pounds, value received. 

MURPRT A Ck>. 

Messrs. Jones A Robinson, » 

Edinburgh. 

Here Murphy & CJo. are the ‘drawers,* Jones A 
Robinson the ‘drawees,’ and H. Black the ‘ payee.* 
As soon as the drawees write their signature across the 
face of the bill, with or without the word ‘ accepted,* 
they are called the ‘ acceptors.* By so doing they 
signify that they have agreed to the order of the 
drawees ; they are not liable on the bill until they have 
done BO, and have delivered the bill to the person who 
is entitled to it. As the bill is payable to order, the 
l^yee must write his signature on the back of the bill 
before he can obtain payment of it or transfer it to a 
third party. A b. of e. is good payment for a debt 
unless ana until it has been dishonoured, when the 
debt revives, and the creditor is not bound to accept 
payment by another bill, or by cheque, but can 
mand payment in cash. No person can be made 
liable on a bill unless he has afl&ed his signature and 
has a legal oamoity to contract, e,g, an imant cannot 
be made liable on a b. of e. A bill is said to 
be dishonoured when the drawee refuses to accept it 
when presented, or refuses to pay it when due. 





Bill •! Rlsht«» which became Act of Parliament* 
1689, enforcing, among other enactments, the Prot. 
religion on Eng. sovereigns, declaring William III. and 
Mary II. King and Queen of England, and setting forth 
chief liberties or * rights * of subjects. 

Bill of Sale, a deed by which the ownership of 
personal chattels, but not the possession thereof, is 
transferred from one person called the grantor to 
another person called the mntee. The grant may be 
absolute, t.e. the goods and chattels may be sold out- 
right to the grantee, or the grant may be conditional, 
in which case it is usually made as a mortgage (security 
for the repayment of money lent by the grantee to 
the grantor). If the money is repaid the grant ceases 
to have effect, t.e. the grantee has no longer any claim 
upon the chattels ; but if the money is not repaid, the 
grantee may, under certain conditions, take posses- 
sion of the goods ; this is known as foreclosure. A 
b. of s. can only be given in regard to personal chattels 
(which term includes goods, furniture, trade effects, 
fixtures, etc.). Statutes regulating b. of s. were passed, 
1854, 1866, 1878, 1882, 1890, and 1891. 

BILLAUD - VARENNE, JACQUES NICOLAS 
(1766-1819), Fr. Jacobin; most bloodthirsty member 
of Committee of Public ^fety ; insisted on execution 
of Marie Antoinette ; deported for cruelty, 1796. 

BILLET, architectural ornament shaped like small 
cylinder, placed at regular intervals along comice. 

BILLETING, quartering of soldiers in private 
houses; illegalby Petition of Right, 1628; but authorised 
under certain contingencies by Mutiny Act, 1689, Army 
Discipline Act, 1879, and Army Acts, 1881 onwards. 

BILLIARDS, a table game, the origin of which is 
lost in obscurity; mentioned in will of a II. -cent. 
Irish king ; referred to in Shakespeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatrat mentioned by Spenser, and was the 
fashionable game in Prance during the reign of 
Louis XIV. Eng. b. is now play^ upon oblong 
tables, 12 ft. long by 6 ft. broad, resting upon six le^. 
The framework is usually of mahogany, the bed of the 
table consisting of slabs of slate, very accurately fitted 
and levelled, the side-cushions being of vulcanised 
india-rubber. The bed of the table and the cushions 
are covered with a fine green cloth, and six pockets 
are placed around the table — one at each comer and 
one in the centre of each side. In the ordinary game 
three balls are used, two white and one red. The best 
of these are of ivory, 2^ in. in diameter ; the cue 
used for striking is an ash staff, 4 ft. 9 in. in length, 
tipped with leather. Longer cues are used with a 
* rest ’ to support them when the balls are too far 
distant for a player to strike them with the ordinary cue 
supported on his hand as a rest. The ordinary game 
is to make 100 points (or any fixed number) by scoring 
cannons (2) (striking the other white and the ro<l 
ball), or by striking the rod ball with the player’s ball, 
and so driving either ball into a pocket (3). Each time 
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pyramids and Pool are other games of b. Amor, and 
Fr. b. are cannon (Amer. carom) games, the tables 
being smaller and without pockets. 

J. Roberts, The Game of Billiards (1898). 

BILLINGS, ROBERT WILLIAM (1813-74), Eng. 
antiquary, architect, and author of valuable books on 
architecture and antiquities. 

BILLINGSGATE, London fish-market, held by 
Thames in B. a little above Tower ; licensed 1699 ; 
variety of Cockney spoken here is noted for ireedom 
and expressiveness. 

BILLINGTON, ELIZABETH (d. 1818), Eng. 

prima donna ; wife of James B., a double-bass player ; 
achieved great success in ItaL opera at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, and at Florence, Venice, and Milan. 

BILLITON (2* 66' S., 108® E.), island, Dutch East 
Indies, between Sumatra and Borneo; surrounded 
by rooks and islets ; tin ; area, 1863 sq. miles. Pop. 
36,868. 

BILLOM(46*44' N., 3* 20' E.). town, Puy-de-D6me, 
France. Pop. 4300. 


BILLON (Fr. debased coin), heavily alloyed metal 
used for medals and coins. 

BILLROTH, ALBERT CHRISTIAN THEODOR 
(1829-94), Ger. surgeon; prof, of Surgery at Zurich 
(I860) and Vienna (1867) ; was made a member of 
the Austrian House of Peers (1887); one of the 
greatest surgeons of his time, introduced many new 
methods of operation. 

BILMA (18* 37' N., 13* 22' E.), district, Kawar 
valley, Sahara Desert ; salt. 

BILNEY, THOMAS (c. 1495-1531), Eng. Protest- 
ant martyr ; led early meetings at Cambridge ; burned. 

BILOXI (30* 2r N., 88^ 61' W.), city, B. Bay, 
Mississippi, U.S.A. ; early Fr. settlement ; oyster 
canning. Pop. 6000. 

BILSTON (52* 24' N., 2* 6' W.), market town, 
Staffordshire, England ; coal, iron. Pop. (1911) 25,700. 

BILTONG, sun-dried strips of meat (S. Africa). 

BIMANA, term once used to distinguish man from 
Quadrumana (monkeys). 

BIMETALLISM, employment of mixed currency, 
gold and silver, as legal tender of a country ; in Britain 
monometallio system is in force, gold being recognised 
legal tender ; it is contended that ratio (about 16 to 1) 
should be fixed between two metals and that less 
fluctuation in prices of metals would result ; open to 
objection that scheme was tried in France with little 
success ; free coinage of silver suspended by Paris mint, 
1873. In U.S.A. gold has been standard since (nominally) 
1873. BljlHI) Silver Bill (1878), a compromise, pro- 
vided for monthly silver coinage of from |2,000,()00 to 
$4,000,000; Sherman law (1890) provided for monthly 
purchase by Treasury of 4,600,000 oz. of silver and 
issue of Treasury notes for it — notes and silver were 
full legal tender; purchase abandoned, 1893. Presi- 
dential b. candidate was defeated (1896), and with 
Currency Law (1900), cessation of silver coinage by 
India, and raneral introduction of gold standard, b. 
died as popular cause. See Darwin’s BimelalHsm, 1897 ; 
Report of Gold and Silver Commission and of Infer- 
national Monetary Conference of Brussels^ 1892. 

BIMLIPATAM (17® 50' N., 83® 30' E.), seaport, 
Madras, India ; oil-seeds. Pop. 10,200. 

BIN AN (14® 25' N., 121® E.), town, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands ; rice. Pop. 9600. 

BINARY NOMENCLATURE, application of a 
generic together with a specific name for plants and 
animals, e.g. Caltha palustris (marigold). 

BINARY 8YBTEM, double stars revolving around 
each other. 

BINCHE (50® 24' N., 4® 9' E. ), town, BelgiunL Pop. 
11 999. 

BINGEN (49® 57' N., 7® 64' E.), manufacturing and 
trading town, on Rhine, Hesse, Germany ; wine ; 
in the middle of the river stands the famous Mouse 
Tower, where, according to legend, Abp. Hatto was 
destroyed by mice. Pop. 10,0(10. 

BINGER, LOUIS GUSTAV (1866- ), Fr. ex- 

plorer, administrator, and author, who opened up 
country from Niger to Gulf of Guinea, Africa. 

BINGERBRUCK, town, Prussian Rhine prov. 
(below Bingen) ; wines. Pop. 3000. 

BINGHAM, JOSEPH (1668-1723), Eng. olerf^y- 
man ; Fellow of Univ. 0>11., Oxford, of which position 
he was deprived on a charge of heresy ; pub. a valuable 
antiquarian work, Origines Eedesiasiiccs (1708-22). 

BINGHAMTON (42® 6' N., 76® 64' W.), city. 
New York, U.S.A., at confluence of Susquehanna and 
(jhenango Rivers; important manufacturing centre, 
tobacco, milling. Pop. (1910) 48,443. 

BINGLEY (53® 61* N., 1® 60' W.). market town, W. 
Riding, Yorkshire ; woollen goods. Pop. (1911) 18,800. 

BINION, Breton wind instrument, with drone and 
chanter, somewhat like bagpipe. 

BINMALET {W 6' N., 1&® 18' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; rice, salt. Pop. 16,400. 

BINNACLE, covered stand for compass on ship. 

BINNET, EDWARD WILLIAM (1812-81), Eng. 
geologist ; authority on Lancashire oo^ measures. 
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BmXfET, HORACE (17SO~1875), leading Amer, 
lawyer and politician. 

BINNET, THOMAS (1798-1874), Eng. Con 
gregationaliat preaohtr. 

BXNOGX7LAR, see STiBEOSOOrs. 

BINOMIAL, alnbraical expression composed o 
sum or difference of two quantities. By b. tneorexn, 
inrented by Newton, any power of a binomial oai 
be expanded into a series, e.g. (x-fa)’^= 

(iM + ^ + ® 

BINTANG (1* 10' N., 104" 30' E.), island. Mala; 
Peninsula. 

BINTURONG {Arciitis hinturong), nocturnal civet 
like carnivorous animals of E. Ind. forests. 

BINT ON, LAURENCE (1869- ). Eng. poet 

won Newdigate prize (1890) ; (assistant keeper, Brit 
Museum ; his volumes of verse include London Vi$iona^ 
Tht PraUt of Liftj Odas, Porphyrion and Other Poems 
The Death of Adam, all showing strong classical feeling 
his play, AMa, performed at Hia Majeaty*a, lackL 
variety of emotion, as, also, does Parts and (Enone, 
but the strength and finish of some of his non-dramati 
work, especially Malham Cove, cannot be too highl; 
praised ; author of excellent books on Oriental art. 

BIO-BIO.— (1) (37* 30' S.. 72" W.) province, Chile . 
capital, Los Angeles ; timW ; agriculture ; area, 
6246 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 100,200. (2) (36" 49' S. 
78® 2' W.) largest river, Chile ; rises in Andes, enten 
Pacific at Concepcion ; length, 220 miles ; navigabl 
about half-way. 

BIOGENESIS, term introduced by Huxley fo 
theory * that living matter always arises by the agency 
of pre-existing living matter.* See Bioloot. 

BIOGRAPHY (Gk. biographia, from bioa, life. 
grtaphein, to write), history of a person's life. On< 
of the earliest forms of literature, the epic poem 
takes the shape of b. ; long after close of Homeri< 
age, authors like iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripide: 
treated their characters as subjects of b. not le^nd 
and as such they were considered by the audience 
pure b. was developed both in Greece and Rome. 
The Gk. historian Plutarch (c. 46-c. 126 a.d.) set model 
of b. in his Livta of lUuatrioua Oreeka and Romana^ 
which was trans. into Fr. by Amyot (1613-93), turned 
into classical English (1679) by North, and became 
the groundwork Shakespeare's classical plays. 

In the Middle Ages Mystery and Miracle plays were 
intended to be bioCTaphical, as were also toe variom 
rhyming histories of the saints. The b., as we know it, 
began to be written in the XVT, cent, when Cavendisli 
wrote famous Life of Wolaey and William Roper penned 
a life of his f.- in-law, Sir Thomas More. Notabh 
Eng. b*8 are ; in the XVII. cent. Fuller’s Worihiea o^ 
England, Izaak Walton's lives of Donne, Wotton, 
Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, the Athena, 
Ozonienaea of Anthony k Wood ; in the XVIII. cent. 
Dr. Johnson's Livea of the Poeia (1779-81), which had 
important influence on the Ustoiy of criticism, 
Godwin's Life of Chaucer and Livea of the Recromancera^ 
and (1791) Boswell's Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Nearly everybody of importance has received a b. 
since beginning of XIX. cent. ; among outstanding 
b's in Eng. are Lockhart's Scott, Southey's Nelson, 
Coleridge's Biograph ia lAteraria, Thomas Moore's Life 
of Byron, Carlyle’s i tudies of Bums, and other small 
masterpieces in the Essays, greater than his Frederick 
and other larger b's, Froude^s Bunyan, Eng. Seamen, 
etc., Scaliger^s Milton (1879), Sellar's Roman Poets 
(these have their counterparts in France in books of 
Boissier), the various b's of Lord Morley, Winston 
Churchill's Lift of Lord Randolph Churchill, W. Ward's 
Cardinal Newman, Cabot's Lounsburv's Jawcs 

Fenim^e Cooper, Paine's Mark Twain. National b’s, 
e.g. Dictionary of National B., Cyclopaedia of Amer. B., 
and AUgemtina Devtacha Biographic, have been com- 
piled in many modem countries. 

BIOLOGY, life-lore ; the description of all the 
phenomena of what is called life falls within its scope. 


For practical purposes, however, it is convenient to 
delimit this branch of science bv excluding the study 
of human beings, except in so far as comparison and 
relation with other living organisms is concerned. 
B. is, therefore, the comparative description of the 
structure, functions, distribution, and evolution of 
animals and plants, the more particular study of each 
being the function of the sciences of Zoology and 
Botany, respectively. See Animals, Evolution. 

BION (c. 100 B.O.), Gk. bucolic poet, whose best- 
known poem is the Lament for Adonis. 

BIOT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1774-1862), Fr. 
physicist, prof, of Math's at Beauvais, afterwards 
prof, of Physics at CoUdge de France, and of Physical 
Astron. at Faculty des Sciences ; invented polarimeter ; 
pub. researches on polarised light, astron., phpics, 
and other subjects. Edouard GonstanI B., his s. 
(1803-1850), authority and writer on Chinese affairs. 

BIOTITE ((H.K)j(Mg,Fe),Al^(Si 04 ), to (H,K), 
(Mg,Fe) 4 (Al,Fe),(Si 04 ) 4 ), important rock - forming 
mineral in igneous and crystalline rocks, a mono- 
clinic, pleochroic (showing different colours as light 
falls on it in different directions) mica. 

BIPARTITE, of two leaves separated at base 
(hot.); of curve with two branches (math's); b. 
factor, quantity whtoh, when squared, exactly divides 
another quantity. 

BIPLANE, see Flight. 

BIQUADRATIC, fourth power of a quantity ; 
equation in which highest power of unknown is b. 

BIQUINTILE, two-fifths of circle (144"). 

BIR, Bibuix (36® 59' N., 38® 3' E.), town, on 
Euphrates, Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 10,600. 

BIRBHUM (24* 6' N., 87® E.), district, Bengal, 
India; capital, Suri; silk; area, 1762 sq. miles. 
Pop. 902,300. 

BIRCH (Betula), genus of hardy trees and shrubs 
of N. temperate zone to 70® N., B. alba being the 
common species, forming large forests in Russia ; nas a 
silvery cuticle, easily peeled, small irregularly serrated 
leaves, and the fruit nas membranous wings to assist 
its dispersal. The bark (from which an oil is obtained), 
wood, and sap are applied to various uses. Twigs of 
b. are used to form rods for schools and prisons. 

BIRCH, CHARLES BELL (1832- 93), Eng. 
sculptor who executed many public works, including 
griffin at Temple Bar. 

BIRCH, SAMUEL (1813-86), Eng. antiquarian; 
head of Egyptian and Assyrian dept, Brit. Museum. 

BIRCH, THOMAS (1705-66), Eng. divine, 
historian, and biographer ; occupied various livings ; 
D.D., 1753; books hignly esteemed then, and still used. 

BIRCH-PFEIFFER, CHARLOTTE (1800-68), 
Ger. actress, novelist, and dramatist ; played leading 
rdles at the Berlin (royal) theatre up to time of her 
death; pub. Oeaammelte NoveUen und Erxahlungen 
(novels and tales), plays and adaptations. 

BIRD, EDWARD (1772-1819), Eng. genre painter. 

BIRD, WILLIAM (Byrd) (1663-1623), Eng. 
musical composer ; wrote first Eng. madrigals (1588). 

BIRD-CATCHING SPIDERS, see Tarantulas. 

BIRD-LICE (Mallophaga), neuropterous, biting 
insects, parasitic on skin, hair, and feathers; different 
from tme lice {Rhynerota). 

BIRDS (Avea), class of highly specialised vertebrate 
bipeds of world -wide distnbution, characterised by 
their intense metabolism, indicated by high body 
temperature, by numerous anatomical adaptations 
for the function of flight, by the possession of feathers, 
and by the hatching of their young from eggs with 
calcareous shells. 

The most ancient known bird {Arehcaopteryx) 
has been found in the Jurassic lithographic slates of 
Solenhofen, Bavaria, and forma a distinct link between 
reptiles and birds, possessing teeth held in sockets, 
no sternum, and clawed fingers. This extinct bird 
orms the sub class Archcaornithes or Saururaa. All 
ither birds are included in the sub- class Neomithea. 

The first division of the latter, Ratiim, running 
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birds without power of flight, persisting since the 
Bliocene, with keellesa breastbone, are represented 
by the ostrich {Strvihio) of Africa and Arabia, the 
S. Axner. ostrich {Rhea), the Austral, emu {Drotnceus) 
and Austral. -Blalayan cassowaries {Casicarius), the 
little wingless and four- toed kiwi {Aptervz) of 
New Zealand and its extinct giant relative, the moa 
(Dinornis), the recently extinct order JEpyomia of 
Madagascar, and various Eoceneand Pleistocene species. 

The second division. Odontolcoe, consists of extinct 
swimming birds with keelless breastbone and teeth 
situated in grooves, and a few affinities to living 
flying types. Heaperornis of N. America and Enaliomxa 
of Eng. cretaceous strata are the typical representatives. 

The flying birds with keeled brea.stbone are com- 
prised in the third division. Carinaiae. Their principal 
adaptations for flight are the general shape of the 
body, ollering comparatively little resistance to the 
air ; the construction of the wings ; the keeled breast- 
bone for the attachment of the powerful pectoral 
muscles ; the air-spaces in the body cavity and in the 
long bones in connection with the non-oxpansiblo 
lungs, and the air in spongy spaces in the skull-bones 
connected ^vith the Eustachian and nasal tubes, facili- 
tating breathing during flight. Many birds undertake 
long and hazardous migratory flights to ensure a supply 
of food when the climatic conditions make a sojourn 
in the breeding area prohibitive. The remarkable 
development of the brain, manifesting itself in the 
complex emotions of courtship, and all the functions 
a.S 80 ciatcd with the care of offspring {e.g. nest-build- 
ing). and in migration and other habits, makes some 

ders of the Carviatofi rank with the mammals as the 
highest evolutionary phases of the animal kingdom. 

A segregation of Carinatcp,, over 11,000 species into 
14 orders, introduced by Dr. Gadow. seenis most ad- 
vantageous. The extinct (cretaceous) Ichtyornithea have 
biconcave vertebrie and teeth in sockets, and were 
able to fly well. The aquatic Colyvihiforraea with 
straight bill include the grebes and divers. In the 
penguins, or Spheniaeijormea, the wings arc transformed 
into flippers for swimming. Flying seabirds like 
albatrosses and petrels belong to the order BroteUarii- 
formea ; the gamiets, cormorants, frigate-birds, and 
pelicans, however, as well as wading birds like storks, 
ibises, and flamingos, are grouped as Ciconiijormes. 
Screamers, ducks, geese, and swans are included in 
Anaeriformta. The Falconiformea are diurnal bird.s 
of prey and excellent fliers, and include falcons, hawks, 
eagles, vultures, condors, and others. Of the small 
Centra} and S. Amer. order Tinurni formea, the tinamou, 
a pantridge-like game-bird, is the best known repre- 
sentative. Fowls, pheasants, quails, and similar birds 
constitute the order Oalli formea, with the curious 
hoatzin of Northern S. America, whose unhatched 
chick has clawed fore-limbs, showing reptilian affinities. 
Wading birds, like cranes, rails, bustards, and bitterns, 
are Oruiformea. The large order Charadrii formea in- 
cludes such different types as plovers, pigeons, auks, 
and gulls, and the extinct dodo of Mauritius. Parrots 
and cuokoo-like birds belong to the Cuciiliformea. A 
large order with most varied representatives is the 
Coraciiformea, comprising ravens, owls, humming- 
birds, toucans, woodpeckers, kingfishers, and others. 
The most heterogeneous order of all is the Paaaeri formea, 
in some of which the emotional life finds its most 
highly developed and beautiful expression ; it includes 
the birds of paradise, bower-, weaver-, and tailor-birds, 
and all the singing birds like finches, thrushes, night- 
ingale, etc. See Animals, Ornithology, Evolution, 
Migration. 

Kirkman, The Briliah Bird Book; A. Newton, A 
Dictxonary of Birda (London, 1896); J. E. Harting, 
Handbook of Britiah Birda {noyr edit., 1901); Harter t 
and others, A Hand Liat of BrxL Birda (1912) ; Headley, 
The Flight of Birds (1912) ; Pycraft, A History of Birda 
(1910). 

BIRD’S-ET£, flower with bright centre, as ger- 
mander speedwell and mealy primrose — there is 
H 
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popular superstition against picking it; cut tobacco, 
including ribs of loaves ; nodules in planed timber. 

B1RD*8-N£ST, name applied to plants of different 
kinds which live as concealed parasites of others. 

BIRDS OP PARADISE {Paradiseidee), closely 
allied to crows, inhabiting Now Guinea and Malay 
Archipelago ; magnificent plumage of adult males 
evolved by sexual seleotion ; females have plain 
plumage for protection. 

BIRDWOOD, SIR GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
MOLESWORTH (1832- ), Brit, writer on Indian 

art and other Indian subjects, 

BIREN, ERNST JOHANN VON (1687-1772), 
favourite of Anne, Empress of Russia ; s. of f)ea8ant 
called Biihren ; took name and arms of Dues de Biren ; 
made Duke of Courland, 1737. 

BIRETTA (Ital. berreita, a cap), square cap of 
different colours according to rank (white for the pGpe, 
red for cardinals, purple for bp’s, black for lower 
clergy), worn on certain occasions by R.C. ecclesiastics. 
The name first appears in XIII. cent., but shape and 
significance fixed in XVI. and XVII. cent’s ; con- 
.sidered sign of Erastianism when worn by Anglican 
clergy in XVII. cent. The use has been revived in 
moaern (ritualistic) Anglican Church, but was declared 
iUegal, 1871. 

BIRGEND (32‘’ 53' N., 59* 10' E.), town, Khorassan, 
Persia. Pop. c. 20,000. 

BIRGER, JARL OF BJALBO (d. 1266), Swed. 
statesman and legist. 

BIRKBECK,GEORGE(1776-1841), Eng. physician ; 
prof, of Natural Philosophy at Andersonian Institution, 
Glasgow (1799) ; founded Mechanics’ Institute, London 
(1823), afterwards called B. Inatitution, of which he 
was director : it has day and evening classes in science, 
lit., and arts. 

BIRKDALE (53® 37' N., 3* W.), town, Lancashire, 
England. Pop. (1011) 18,001. 

BIRKENFELD (49* 38' N., 7® 10' E.).— (1) town, 
capital of B. principality, Germany; breweries. (2) 
principality dependent on grand-duchy of Oldenburg 
Iq.v,) ; hilly, well-wooded ; agriculture; area, 312 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1910) 50,490. 

BIRKENHEAD (63® 24' N., 3® 1' W.), seaport, 
Cheshire ; has ferry, and tunnel under Mersey connect- 
ing it with Liverpool ; became borough in 1877 ; 
large shipbuilding works, iron foundries ; splendid 
docks, first of which was opened 1847; exports coal, 
etc. ; three public parks ; fine public buildings, includ- 
ing town hall, library. Pop. (1911) 130,832. 

BIRMINGHAM (52® 28' N., 1® 52' W.), town, War- 
wickshire, England, with suburbs extending into 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire ; one of great 
Midland manufacturing towns, 97^ miles S.K of 
Liverpool, 112 miles bv rail N.W. of London. 

Town is irregularly laid out ; some fine streets and 
public buildings near centre, including town hail, 
of Gk. arch, with Corinthian pillars, where triennial 
musical festivals are held, art gallery, council house, etc. 
Univ. was established in 1900, and there are various 
other educational institutions, including technical 
school, school of art, and grammar school founded and 
endowed bv Edward VI. B. is b’prio of Anglican, and 
an archbishopric of R.C. Church ; cathedral built in 
1839-41. There are several large hospitals and chari- 
table institutions; numerous statues. B. is parlia- 
mentary, municipal, and county borough. Municipal 
administration carried out by city council, with lord 
mayor at head. 

Town was in existence before Norman Conquest, 
and is mentioned in Domesday Book ; it later gave its 
name to resident family, who held manor here for about 
three cent’s ; supported Roundheads in Civil War ; 
suffered attack by Prince Rupert, who captured and 
sacked it ; in reign of Charles IL was ravaged by plague. 
Serious riots have thrice oocurred, against Unitarians 
in 1791, in favour of Chartists in 1839, and against 
Irish in 1866 ; enfranchised in 1832 ; became city in 
1889 ; is the stronghold of the Tariff Reform move* 
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ment, dominAtad bv the personality of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who has had the chief share in the 
development of modern B. Manufactures include all 
kinds of metal work, founding, rolling, stamping, 
plating, drawing ; making of machinery, iron roofs, 
girders, gasometers ; steam, gas, and hydraulic engines ; 
railway plant, electric apparatus, tools, guns, rillos, 
bells, electroplate, watches, clocks, glass, chemicals, 
ammunition, swords, jewellery, coins, buttons, buckles, 
lamps, toys, pins, st^l pens, nails, screw's, locks. At 
the gun proof-house about 600,000 gun barrels are 
tested annually. Railways run in all directions ; 
canals to Severn, Thames, Mersey, and by Potteries to 
Trent. Pop. (1911) 625,960. 

BIRIVIINGHAM (33® 28' N., 86® 40' W.), city, Ala- 
bama, U S.A. ; important iron and steel manufactures ; 
centre of agricultural trade; cotton. Pop. 132,685. 

BIRNAM (66®42'N., 3®36'W.), hill and village, 
Perthshire, Scotland. 

BIRNEY, JAMES GILLESPIE (1792- 1857), Amer. 
reformer and political writer ; procured enactment 
by Alabama government of statute forbidding im- 
portation of slaves, 1827 ; settled in Kentucky for 
anti-slavery crusade, 1833 ; made Now York his centre, 
1837. 

BIRON, ARMAND DE GONTAUT, BARON DE 
(1624-92), Ft. soldier and favourite of Henry III.; 
grand master of Artillery (1569); marshal of France 
(1676); joined Henry of Navarre (1589); killed at 
siege of Epernay (July 26, 1592). 

BIRON, CHARLES DE GONTAUT, DUKE OF 
(1662-1602), Fr. admiral and marshal, known as 
Fvlmtn OalliiE ; finally beheaded for treason. 

BIRR, Parsonstown (53® 7' N., 7® 64' W.), 
market town. King’s County, Ireland ; castle granted 
by James I. to Lawrence Parsons, ancestor of Earl of 
Rosse, present proprietor. 

BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE (1850- ), Eng. 

essayist and Liberal poUtioian ; b. near Liverpool; 
Quain prof, of Law, Univ. Coll., Ix)ndon (1896-99); 
entered Parliament, 1889 ; app. Pros, of Board of 
Education (1905), brought in Education Bill, which was 
abandoned; Chief Sec. for Ireland (1907); under his 
regime Irith Univ. Act, Irish Land Act, and Home Rule 
Bill were introduced ; a witty speiiker, famous for his 
‘ birrellisms ’ ; an essayist of delightful stylo, author 
of Obiter Dicta (first and second series). Men, Women, 
and Books, etc. 

BIRTH, the act of being born, or bringing forth a 
child. In Britain the father or mother of every child 
born ahve, or in default of them, the occupier of the 
house, or any person present at the b. or having 
charge of the child, is oompellod to give particulars 
regarding the b. to the registrar within forty-two 
days, and to sign the register in presence of the 
registrar. In addition, imder the Notification of 
Birth Act (1907), which may be adopted and enforced 
by local authorities, the father and any person in 
attendance on the mother (medical practitioner or 
midwife) must notify the Medical Officer of Health 
of the district of the b. within thirty-six hours, in 
order that he may take steps for the prevention of 
infant mortality. Concealmerxt of b., in Scotland, 
and concealment of b. by secret disposal of the dead 
body of the child, in England, is in both cases a 
misdemeanour punishable by not more than two 
years’ imprisonment. A mature child at b. is, on an 
average, 18 in. in length, and 6 to 7 lb, in weight, 
but quite normal infants may differ widely from these 
figures. See Baby, Rspboouctiok, GxiiBRATivfi 
Systbm, Vital Statistics. 

BXrCNX (973-1048), Arab, scholar ; two of his works, 
Chronology of Aricient Nations (1879) and History of 
India (1888), have been trans. into Eng. 

BIBACQUINO (37® 42' N.. 13® 14' E.), town, SioUy ; 
produoes jasper, agates. Pop. 9076. 

BI8AHIR, see Bussaidr. 

BISCAY, VisoAYA (43® 20' N., 3® 16' W.), one of 
three Basqua provinces, N.E. Spain; mountainous, 


thickly wooded ; rich in minerals ; inhabited by 
Basques (q-v.) ; capital and chief port, Bilbao {q-v.) ; 
area, 836 sq. miloa Pop. (1910) 349,700. — Biscay, 
Bay of (45® N., 4® W.), bay of the Atlantic, formed 
by coasts of France and Spain ; named from Span, 
province of B. ; subject to severe storms, owing to 
its exposure to the prevailing S.W. winds and the 
opposRion of its currents to the tides. 

BISCEGLIE (41® 15' N., 16® 29' E.), seaport, on 
Adriatic, Italy ; cathedral. Pop. 28,600. 

BISCHOFF, THEODOR LUDWIG WILHELM 
(1807-82), Qer. biologist, and pioneer in embryology. 

BISCHOFSWERDA (51® 14' N., 14® 11' E.), town, 
Saxony ; cloth manufactures. Pop. 7500. 

BISCHWEILAR (48® 46' N., 7° 61' E.), town, on 
Moder, Alsace, Germany ; woollen cloth. Pop. 8300. 

BISCUITS, crisp thin cakes, manufactured chiefly 
from flour, with salt, sugar, butter, etc. Dough passes 
from kneadera to rollers, whence sheets of requisite 
thickness proceed over endless conveyor- bands to 
punching-machine, then through long baking-ovens 
to packers. 

BISECTRIX, Bisector, line dividing angle, or 
point dividing line into two equal parts. 

BISHOP, an official of the Christian Church in all 
those branches that have maintained the Catholic 
tradition and some others. In the Catholic theory 
b’s, priests, deacons, and subdeacons aro the major 
orders. The early history of Episcopacy (^t>.) is 
involved in controversy. The b. has certain peculiar 
functions in the Roman, Eastern, and Anglican 
Churches. He alone can confirm, ordain priest .s and 
deacons (and subdeaeons), anoint monarchs, and 
consecrate buildings. A b. is consocratod by an arch- 
Mshop and other b’s, who lay their hands upon him. 
R.C. h’s are elected by chapters or provincial synods 
or app. by secular authorities, subject to paj)al 
confirmation. In the Anglican Church, though tho 
Chapter nominally elects, the appointments are really 
mac^ by the Crown. The last half -cent, has seen 
an increase of sees in England, and suffragan (i.e. 
assistant; coadjutor and auxiliary are the terms used 
in R.C. Church) b’s have been revived. Bishops, 
Trial of the Seven. — The protest of Abp. of 
Canterbury and six other bp’s against Declaration 
of Indulgonoo (April 1688) was followed by their arrest 
at instigation of James II., trial, and acquittal (June 
30) amidst rejoicings of nation. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND (64® 39' N., 0® 41' W.), 
market town, Durham, England ; coal, iron, and cotton. 
Pop. (1911) 13,839. 

BISHOP, SIR HENRY ROWLEY (1786-1855), 
Eng. composer; was successively musical director 
at Co vent Garden, Drury Lane, and Vauxhall ; 
subsequently prof, of Music at Edinburgh and Oxford ; 
knighted 1842, being the first musician to receive that 
honour ; chiefly remomberod by settings of Shake- 
speare’s songs, and popular ballads like My Pretty 
Jane and Home, Sweet Home, introduced into his 
opera, Olari (1822). 

BISHOP, ISABELLA, nh. Bird (1832-1904), 
Eng. travel- writer ; wife of Dr. John B., an Edinburgh 
physician ; author of books ot\ l^’ast. 

BISHOP'S CASTLE (62® 30' N., 3® 1' VV.), market 
town, Shropshire, England ; remains of castle of the 
bp’s of Hereford. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD (61® 52' N., 0® 10' E.), 
market town, Hertfordshire, England ; brewing and 
malting. Pop. (1911) 8723. 

BISHOP'S WALTHAM (50® 67' N., 1® 13' W.), 
town. Hampshire, England. Pop. (1911) 4570. 

BISKRA (34® 66' N., 6® 36' E.), town and oasis, 
Algeria, oomprising number of small villages, separated 
by olive groves and date palms ; genial winter climate ; 
popular reaori/ ; captured by French, 1844 ; military 
post. Pop. 7600. 

BISLEY (61® 19' N., 0® 38' W.), village, Surrey, 
England ; meeting-place of the National Rifio Associa- 
tion, whose competitions, extending over a fortftlfht 
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ia July* attr&ot »hot« from »U parts of Britiah Empire. 
The King’s Prize (£260 and gold medal) is the ^ef 
event, and is open only to past and present Volunteers 
or Territorials. 

BISMARCK (46® 46' N., 100® 40' W.). town, capital 
of North Dakota, U.S.A. ; grain, furs. Pop. 6443. 

BISMARCK ARCHIPELAGO (4® S., 160® E.), 
island group, S. Pacific ; Ger. protectorate. 

BISMARCK, OTTO EDUARD LEOPOLD, 
PRINCE VON, Duke of Lauenburo (1816-98), 
Ger. statesman ; b. Sebonhausen, Brandenburg ; ad- 
mitted to public service (1835); undertook manage- 
ment of family estates in Pomerania (1839) ; app. 
Deichhauptmann (1846); represented lower nobiCty 
of his district in Estatos-general (1847) ; helped to 
found the Kreutteitung (organ of Prussian monarchical 
party) ; sat for Brandonburg (1849) ; Prussian 
representative in Federal Diet ( 1861-69) ; discovered 
its subservience to Austria, and became convinced 
that only by ‘ blood and iron ’ could Germany be 
welded into a national state. Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg (1858), at Paris (1862), B. was appointed Prime 
Miiuster (Sept. 1862), and ruled four years without a 
budget, depending solely for his position on the king’s 
confidence. B. aided Russia during Polish rebellion 
(hence regarded as enemy of liberty) ; opposed 
popular Augustenburg claims to Schleswig and 
Holstein (1863); acting with Austria, he went to 
war with Denmark. 

After Treaty of Vienna (1864) he prepared for war 
with Austria as only way of securing Prussian ascendancy 
in Germany. War of 1806 left Prussia supreme in 
Germany ; thus B. finished the work of Frederick the 
Groat ; the settlement of 1866 was his work. He be- 
came sole responsible minister in confederation of North 
German States, and pursued a Nationalist policy. After 
1870 B. absolutely controlled foreign policy and played 
foremost role in events leading up to Kranco-Gorinan 
War(^.t;.). Ho foaterod in Germany the ideal of the 
strong, effective man, encouraging historians, like 
Mommsen, who preached Caesarism, and new school 
of philosophers (of whom Nietzsche was leader), whose i 
standard is merely the amount of energy a man ; 
possesses ; thus exercised enormous influence on Ger. 
thought ; estranged from ultramontanist Conserva- 
tives (1866), his opposition to claims of R.G 
hierarchy (1873-66) causing much criticism. He 
carried through important commercial reforms. A 
practical, far-sighted statesman, and shrewd, trusty 
minister, B. was dismissed from office (1890) by William 
II. See Germany: History. 

Paul Schulze and Otto Koller’s Bismarck- Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1896), and works of Ileyck, Kreutzer, Lonz, 
Busch, Klein- Hattingou ; Life^ by Jacks (1899) ; B. 
and iht Foundation of the Oer. Kmjnrt, by Headlam 
(1899). 

BISMUTH (Bi— 208-6), brittle metal of crystalline 
texture, white or yellowish tinged with famt rod ; 
S.G. 98; M.P. 268® 0.; expands on solidification; 
found native in Cornwall, France, Germany (especially 
Saxony), Liberia, etc. B. exists combined with oxygen, 
carbonic acid, load, and tellurium ; is simple to 
separate, and readily forms alloys. ‘ Fusible metal * is 
formed of 1 part lead, 1 part tin, and 2 parts bismuth. 
This metal molts at 93-76® C. B. is used externally 
and internally in medicine. 

BISON, see Ox Group. 

BISSAGOS ISLANDS (11® 30' N., 16® 30' W.), 
islands, off Senegambia, W. Africa ; belong to Portugal. 

BISSAU (ir 48' N., 15® 47' W.)> port, Portuguese 
Guinea. 

BISSELL, GEORGE EDWIN (1839- ), Amer. 

sculptor ; has executed statues of Pres. Lincoln for 
Edinburgh, and ‘ Bums and Highland Mary * for Ayr. 

BIS8EN, WILHELM (1798-1868), Dan. sculptor 
of classical and poetical school of Thorwaldsen. 

BISSON, ALEXANDRE (1848- ), Fr. drama- 

tist whose comedies, Les Surprises du divorce^ Ohdteau 
eto., have had great moess. 


BI8TRITZ (47* 8' N., 24® 28' E.), town, IVansyl- 
yania, Hungary. Pop. 10,873. 

BITHUR (26® 36' N., 80® 19' E.), town, on Ganges, 
United Provinces, India; captured by HavelooL 1867. 
Pop. 7200. 

BITHYNIA (c. 41® N„ 32® E.), old division, N.W. 
Asia Minor, bordering on Sea of Marmora and Black 
Sea. Capitals were Nioomedia, Nicsea ; subdued by 
Lydia, Vl cent. b.o. ; afterwards of Persian* 
empire ; independent in III. cent. B.a ; became Roman 
province, 74 b.o. 

BITING ANGLE, in gunnery, the smallest angle 
at which a projectile will penetrate armour, being the 
angle between the axis of the projectile and the armour. 

BITLIS (38® 26' N., 42® 3' E.), town, Asiatic Turkey; 
numerous mosques and ohurches ; red cotton cloth. 
Pop. 40,000. 

BITONTO (41® 7' N., 16® 41' E. ), walled town, It^; 
castle; bp’s see. For victory over Austrians at B., 
1734, Span, general Montomar received title of Duke 
of B. Pop. 26,800. 

BIT8CH (49® 4' N., 7® 28' E. ), fortified town, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Germany. Pop. 4768. 

BITTER LAKE (37® 20' S., 66® W.), lake. La Plata, 
S. America. 

BITTER LAKES (c. 31® N., 33® E.), two lakes, 
Suez, Egypt. 

BITTER ROOT MOUNTAINS (46® 40' N., 115® 
W.), mountains separating Idaho from Montana, U.S.A. 

BITTER SPAR, see Dolomite. 

BITTERFELD (51® 37' N.,12® 15' E.), town, Saxony; 
founded by Flemings, XII. cent. ; machinery. Pop. 
13,300. 

BITTERN (Botaurus stellaris), marsh-loving bird, re- 
lated to Heron and Stork ; feeds on fish ; found through- 
out the Old World, but no longer breeds in Great Britain. 

BITUMEN, term for mineral compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, including naphtha, petroleum, and 
especially asphalt and ito forms. 

BITURIGES, a Celtic race, who during the Roman 
Empire occupied vast tracts of land in Gaul. 

BITZIUS, ALBRECHT ( 1 797- 1854), Swiss novelist; 
better known aa Jebbmias Gotthelf; wrote novels 
dealing with Bernese peasant life. 

BIVALVES, see Lamblubbanchiata. 

BIVOUAC (Fr.), a night-watch ; the term is now 
applied to troops lying out in the open, without tents. 

BIWA (36® 16' N., 136® E.), lake, Hondo ; largest in 
Japan (36 miles long). 

BIXIO, NINO (1821-73), Ital. soldier; performed 
brilliant services under Garibaldi ; took part in attack 
on Rome (Sep. 1870), and captured Civit^ Vecohia. 

BIZERTA (37® 16' N., 9^ 48' E.), fortified seaport, 
Tunis, N. Africa; excellent harbour; held by French 
since 1881 ; naval station. Pop. 26,000. 

BIZET, GEORGES, pseudonym of Albxandrb 
C ksAB Lbofold (1838-76), Fr. composer; gained the 
Grand Friz de Borne ( 1857) ; experienoed many struggles 
and privations during his musical career ; produced 
.several comic operas, Les Picheurs de perles (1863), La 
Jdie Fille de Perth (1807), and Djamileh (1872), which 
achieved little success, and the charming incidental 
music to DaudePa UArlisienne. His masterpiece, 
Carmen^ produced in 1876, was received with acclama- 
tion, exercised considerable influence on lyric opera, 
and has retained its popularity. 

BJORNEBORG (61® 29' N., 21® 46' E.), town, on 
Gulf of Bothnia, Finland ; shipbuilding. Pop. 11,700. 

BJORNSON, BJGRNSTJERNE (1832-1910), 
Nor. poet, novelist, and dramatist; s. of a Lutheran 
pastor; ed. Christiania; oommenoed his career aa 
a journalist. Later he beg^ to write novels, many 
of which have enjoyed a European reputation. His 
first work was Synndve Solbakken (1857), followed by 
Ame (1858), A Happy Boy (1860), TAs Fisher Maiden 
(1868), and numerous others. His pla^ include 
Between the Battles, Lame Bulda, Sigurd the Bastard, 
Sigurd the Omsader, Mary Stuart, The Newly Married, 
Beyond out Powers, ranging from poetic tragedy to 
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comedy and social drama. In 1870 he issued his 
PoefM and Songs and Arnljot Oelline, including his 
famous ode Bergliot He was awarded the Nobel 
prise for lit. in 1903. His later work was used as 
the medium for the propagation of his radical, social, 
and religious views ; but much of his work entitles 
him to share with his fellow-countryman, Ibsen, a 
foremost place in European literature. 

Brandes, Ibsen and Bjdrnson ; Works, with preface 
by Gosse (1895). 

BJ6RNSTJERNA, MAGNUS FREDRIK, 
COUNT (1779-1847), Swed. soldier, statesman, and 
author ; fought in 1813 campaign against Napoleon ; 
promoted alliance with Norway, 1814. 

BLACK COUNTRY, Eng. mining and manufactur- 
ing district in South Staffs, stretching from Birmingham 
to Wolverhamnton in one direction, and Walsall to 
Dudley in anotner. 

BLACK DEATH, see Plaque. 

BLACK EARTH, fertile soil deposit resembling 
loess iq.v.), covering large areas in S. Russia. 

BLACK FLUX, composed of carbon and potassium 
carbonate ; like all fluxes a substance used in extrac- 
tion of pure metal from ores, the flux forming a slag 
with impurities. 

BLACK FOREST, SOHWAEZWALD (48® 20' N.,9® E.), 
mountainous district, Baden and Wurttemberg, Ger- 
many, near Rhine valley; highest f)eak, h^eldenberg, 
4900 ft. ; extensive forests ; minerals ; picturesque 
scenery, tourist resort ; cattle, clocks ; area, 1800 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1910) 671,000. 

BLACK FRIARS, see Dominicans. 

BLACK FRIDAY, May 11, 1866 (England), Sept. 
11, 1809, and Sept. 19, 1873 (U.S.A.), days of financial 
panic ; first due to failure of Overend & Gurney, second 
to attempt by Fisk & Gould to comer gold market. 

BLACK GROUSE, see Gbouse. 

BXACX ELAND (Span, mano 'negro), name of Span, 
and Ital. secret societies ; the latter have within recent 
years committed outrages in U.S.A. 

BLACK HILLS (44* 30' N.. 103® 35' W.), mts., 
S.W. Dakota and N.E. Wyoming, U.S.A. ; loftiest peak, 
Harney, 7216 ft . ; extensive forests ; fertile ; gold, silver. 

BLACK ISLE (67® 37' N., 4® 12' W.), peninsula be- 
tween Boauly and Moray B^ths and Cromarty Firth, 
Scotland. 

BLACK LETTER, see Pbintino. 

BLACK LIST, under Licensing Act, 1902, registers 
('Lloyd George’s B.L.’) of habitual dru^.ards are kept. 

BLACK MOUNTAIN (c. 34® .30' N., 73® 10' E. ), moun- 
tain range and district, N.W. Frontier Province, India. 

BLACK PRINCE, THE, Edward, Prince of 
Wales (1330-76), e. s. of Edward III.; distinguished 
himself in Fr. wars, specially at Cre^y, 1340 ; returned 
to England, 1373, and became head of political faction 
opposed to his bro., John of Gaunt. The Black 
lice’s death loft his s. Richard, afterwards Richard 
II., heir to throne. 

BLACK ROD, an oflScer (since XIV. cent.) of the 
House of Lords and also of the Order of the Garter ; 
app. by the Crown. The black rod from which he 
derives his title is a black staff surmounted with a 
TOlden lion, which he carries as a symbol of office. 
One of his principal duties is that of carrying com- 
munications between the Lords and Commons. Thus, 
when the King opens Parliament, B. R. is sent to 
summon the Commons to attend at the bar of the 
House of Lords to hear the King’s speech. 

BLACK SEA, EuxiNB (43® N., 33® E.), inland sea, 
between Europe and Asia; area, 180,000 sq. miles; 
communicates with Mediterranean by Strait of Bos- 
phorus, Sea of Marmora, and Dardanelles; shores 
high; good harbours except N. ; numerous affluents ; 
water firesher than ocean ; freezes readily ; one island, 
Adasai, at mouth of Danube. 

It was named by the ancients Poktus Euxinus, being 
called Suzeinos (hospitable) by the Gks. on same 
principle which ma<^ them call the Furies Eumenides ; 
considered by them in early times as inaooossible 


and under supernatural control ; over it Jason sailed 
to find the Golden Fleece, and its shores are the scenes 
of numerous Gk. legends. Later, Gk. colonies were 
planted, and it was opened up to commerce by l^ma 
and continued to offer free access to Western nations, 
particularly after the establishment of Constantinople 
at the old Byzantium, until Constantinople fell into 
possession of the Turks (1453), when it was closed 
to all foreign traders. In 1774 Russia obtained right 
to trade here ; shortly afterwards this right was 
extended to Austria, Britain, and France, and in 
1856 (by Treaty of Paris) to all nations. . The sea 
was declared neutral by the Treaty of Paris, but 
ceased to bo so by decree of the Powers, 1871 ; Turkey 
declared blockade, 1877 ; Russian B. S. Keet re- 
organised, 1886; B. S. territory declared Russian 
province, 1896. 

BLACK WATCH, Highland regiment, wiring 
dark tartan ; established, 1688, to repress Jaoobitism ; 
comprises old 42nd and 73rd Regiments. 

BLACK, ADAM (1784-1874), Scot, publisher; 
8. of a builder ; b. Edinburgh ; was first a bookseller, 
but afterwards took up publishing ; became proprietor 
of the Encyclopcedia Brxtannica, the Waverley novels, 
and other valuable copyrights ; founder of the firm of 
A. Aj C. Black; was twice Lord -Provost of Edinburgh, 
and sat as member for the city for ten years ( 1856-66). 

BLACK, JEREMIAH SULLIVAN (1810-83), 
Amer. lawyer and statesman; Sec. of State (1860-61); 
reporter to Supreme Court of U.S.A. (1861). 

BLACK, JOSEPH (1728-99), Soot, chemist and 
physician; b. Bordeaux; lecturer on ohem., Glasgow 
(1756); prof., Edinburgh (1766); discovered carbon 
dioxide, then oalleii ‘ Fixed air * ( 1 754), and propounded 
theories of ‘ Specific heat ’ and of * I^atent heat.* 

BLACK, WILLIAM (1841-98), Eng. novelist; 
abandoned jonrnalism for novel-writing, scored a great 
success with A Daxxghter of Heth (1871), and for nearly 
thirty years maintained his popularity as a ^iter of 
fiotion. Not the least of his attractions was his power 
of describing Soot, scenery. 

BLACKBERRY, Bramble {Rvhus fruticosus), 
common Brit, plant of family Rosaceso (g.v.). 

BLACKBIRD, a thrush, of the ousm family. See 
under TimusH Family. 

BLACKBURN (63® 46' N., 2® 30' W.), town, Lan- 
oashire, England; cotton-weaving; birthplace of Har- 
greaves, who invented spinning-jenny, 1764. Pop. 
(1911) 133,000. 

BLACKBURN, COLIN BLACKBURN, BARON 
(1813-96), Eng. judge; made a lord of appeal (1876), 
and noted as a high authority on common law ; author 
of the Lav) of Sales. 

BLACKBURN, JOSEPH HENRY (1842- ), 

English obess- master. 

BLACKBURNS, FRANCIS (1782-1867), Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland (1852 and 1866). 

BLACKFEET, small tribe of N. Amer. Indiana of 
Algonquian family, living in Montana and Canada. 

BLACKHEATH, open common, S.E. London; 
here golf was first played in England, 1608 ; scene 
of insurrection of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade ; frequented 
by highwaymen end of XVIII. cent. 

BLACKIE, JOHN STUART (1809-96), Soot, 
scholar and poet; for thirty years prof, of Greek 
in Edinburgh Univ. ; pub. Homer and ine //»ad (1866), 
The Language and lAtercUwre of the Scottish Highlands 
(1876), Lay <8ermo7^« (1881), and poems. 

BLACKING, for producing a polish on boot leather ; 
contains powdered v^oiy or none black, oil, vinegar, 
sugar, gum-arabic, and solphurio acid. 

BLACKLEAD, see Carbon. 

BLACKLOGK, THOMAS (1721-91), Scot, poet; 8. 
of bricklayer ; blind from childhood ; entered ministry ; 
friend of Bums; Poems (1746); collected edit., 1793. 

BLACKMAIL, legal term, meaning to extort 
money under threat of public exposure. The crime 
is punishable by a severe penalty, even though the 
statements alleged against a person be true. It was 
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formerly the name given to money paid to Border 
raiders to purchase immunity from their devastations. 

BUGKMORE, SIR RICHARD (d. 1729), Eng. 
physician and poet ; physician in ordinary to William 
III. and Anne, oy the former of whom he was knighted ; 
author of a dull, philosophical poem, Th€ Creation, 
tedious epics, and some medical works. 

BLAGKMORE, RICHARD DODDRIDGE (1825^ 
1900), Eng. novelist and scholar ; achieved remarkable 
success with Lorna Doone (1869), a romance of Ex- 
moor, which has done much to popularise the West 
Country. 

BLACKPOOL (63® 49' N., 3* 3' W. ), favourite water- 
ing-place, Lancashire, England ; fine promenade ; piers ; 
great wheel, etc. Pop. (1911) 68,600. 

BLAGK8TONE, SIR WILLIAM (1723-80), 
Eng. advocate and standard legal commentator ; 
b. London ; ed. Charterhouse and Pembroke Coll., 
Oxford; entered at Middle Temple (1741); fellow 
of All Souls Coll. (1744) ; called to Bar (1746) ; D.C.L. 
(1760); elected to Vinerian professorship (1768); 
pub. Commentaries on (he Laws of England (1765-69) ; 
subsequently resumed practice in London and sat in 
the court of Common Fleas. 

BLACKWALL, district, London, England ; fine 
docks ; terminus of B. railway, opened 1840. 

BLACKWATER.-~(1) (5^ N., 7® 52' W.) river, 
Munster. Ireland ; enters Youghal Bay. (2) (64® 31' 
N., 6* 36' W.) river, Ulster, Ireland; enters Lough 
Neagh. At Battlb op B. (1698) the Irish chieftain, 
Hugh O’Neill, defeated Sir Henry Bagnall. (3) (61® 
47' N., 0® 69' E.) river. Essex ; enters North Soa. 

BLAGKWATER FEVER, a form of malaria, 
endemic in parts of S. Europe, parts of Asia, and 
of subtropical and tropical America and Africa, prob- 
ably duo to a specific protoxoal parasite. 

BLACKWELL, ALEXANDER (d. 1747), Scot 
who became royal physician in Sweden ; executed for 
treason. 

BLACKWELL, THOMAS (1701 -57), Scot, classical 
scholar ; b. Aberdeen, and ed. at Marischal Coll., 
where he became later prof, of Greek, and finally 
principal ; pub. several works on the life and writings 
of Homer, Letters Concerning Mythology, and Memoirs 
of the Court of Augustus, 

BLACKWOOD, family name of barons and mar- 
quesses of DufTcrin {q.v.), 

BLACKWOOD, SIR HENRY, Bart. (1770-1832), 
Brit, vice-admiral ; distinguished at Trafalgar, 

BLACKWOOD, WILLIAM (1776-1834), Scot, 
ublishor ; fo\mdor of the firm of William Blackwood & 
ons ; b. Edinburgh, of poor parents ; apprenticed 
to a local bookseller at age of 1 4 ; later moved to 
Glasgow and London, but eventually settled in Edin- 
burgn as a bookseller, finally exchanging this trade for 
publishing ; pub. first number of lUackwood's Maga- 
tine{\%\l). 

BLADDER (urinary), sac of muscular and mem- 
branous structure, serving as a receptacle for urine, 
which it receives from the kidneys by the ureters and 
expels from the body through the urethra ; when 
empty it lies entirely within the human pelvis, when 
distended it rises up into the abdomen. The b. is 
attached to the ^x^lvis by ligaments at its nook, which 
is where the urethra commences, at the lowest part of 
the organ, otherwise it is freely movable, being sup- 
ported by the neighbouring structures, and above. 
Dehind, and at the sides, oy the peritoneum. Its 
normal capacity is about one pint, but this is often 
enormously exceeded under abnormal conditions. 

Cystitis, or inflammation of the b., is due to bacterial 
infection, usually by way of the urethra, and is mani- 
fested by painful and frequent micturition. It is 
treated oy fomentations, urinary antiseptics, and 
sedatives, and, if necessary, irrigation of the b. 

Under certain conditions calevli or stones are formed 
in the b., and these are removed by operation. The 
usual operation is that of lithclopaxy, in which the 
stone is crushed by an instrument passed by the 


urethra and the fragments removed by a catheter. The 
old operation of liUiotomy, or * cutting for stone,* is not 
now generally advised, but is still necessary under 
certain extreme conditions. 

Enlargement of the prostate, which may be considered 
here because of its involvement of the b., is usually 
first shown by inability of the patient to empty the b. 
completely, and is generally tieated by the operation 
of opening into the b. by a supra- pubic incision and 
scooping out the enlargement with the finger. 

BLADENSBURG (38® 44' N., 77® W.), village, 
Maryland, U.S.A. ; British defeated Americans, 1814. 
Pop. c. 500. 

BLADES, WILLIAM (1824-90), Eng. printer and 
bibliographer. 

BLADtJD, legendary Brit, king, f. of Lear. 

BLAENAVON (51® 46' N., 3® 6' W.), town, Mon- 
mouthshire, England ; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 12,000. 

BLAEU, Blaeuw, Dutch family distinguished in 
XVII. cent, for map- making and geographical works. 

BLAGOVYE8HCHENSK (50® 20' N., 127® 40' E.), 
town, Asiatic Russia ; commercial centre. Pop. 
32,600. 

BLAIKIE, WILLIAM GARDEN (1820-99), Scot, 
theologian ; b. Aberdeen ; prof, of Apologetics and 
Pastoral Theology, New College, Edinburgh (1868-97); 
chairman of general assembly (1892). 

BLAINE, JAMES GILLESPIE (1830-93). Amer. 
politician, journalist, and author ; elected to Congress 
(1862); Speaker (1869); entered senate (1876); Sec. 
of State (1880-81) and again under Pros. Harrison; 
nominated for Pres. (1884), bnt not elected; played 
important part in Pan-American Congress; wrote 
Twenty Years of Congress (1884-86). 

BLAINVILLE, HENRI MARIE DUCROTAY 
DE (1777-1850), Fr. zoologist and anatomist; prof, 
at Paris Univ. (1812), and at College do Prance (1832), 
succeeding Cuvier ; author of various scientific works. 

BLAIR ATHOLL (66® 40' N., 3® 62' W.), village 
and parish, Perthshire ; Blair Castle, Duke of AtholFs 
seat. 

BLAIR, FRANCIS PRESTON (1821-75), Amer. 
lawyer find general; served in Mexican and Civil Wars; 
senator, 1870-73; candidate for Vice-President. 1868. 

BLAIR, HUGH (1718-1800), Scot, preacher; filled 
various pulpits in Edinburgh, and was sometime prof, 
of Rhetoric and Belles littres in the Univ. His 
Sermons (4 vols.) achieved remarkable popularity, 
and secured him a pension of £200 from George III. 

BLAIR, JAMES (1666-1743), Amer. ecclesiastic 
and educationist ; bp. of Virginia, pres, of its Council, 
and founder of its College. 

BLAIR, ROBERT (1699-1746), Soot, poet and 
preacher ; b. Edinburgh, and was a ‘ son of the 
manse * ; author of a long and somewhat dull poem, 
The Grave, which, however, contained some impressive 

assages, and bad the advantage of being illustrated 

y William Blake. 

BLAIRGOWRIE (56® 36' N., 3® 21' W.), town, on 
Ericht, Perthshire. Scotland; linen, fruit. Pop. (1911) 
4319. 

BLAKE, HON. EDWARD (1833-1912), Canadian- 
Irish politician; Prime Minister, Ontario (1870-72); 
M.P. oouth Longford (Ireland), 1892-1907. 

BLAKE, ROBERT (1699-1657), Eng. admiral and 
naval hero ; b. Bridgwater, Somersetshire ; sat in 
Short Parhamont (1640); adherent of parliamentary 
cause; distinguished himself for resolute defence of 
Bristol (1643), Lyme (1644), and Taunton; app. 
with two colonels to command of fleet (Feb. 1649); 
destroyed bulk of RoyaUst squadron near Cartagena 
(Nov. 1650) ; fought successfully against Dutch, who 
were led by famous commanders, Ruyter, Tromp, and 
Witt (1652-53), and by his victories founded Bng. 
naval supremacy ; defeated the Spaniards (1666-56), 
inflicting crushing, final blow at Santa Crus (1667): 
died at sea (Aug. 17) ; renowned for skill, daring, and 
lofty character ; innovator in taotice. 

BLAKE, WILLIAM (1767-1827), Eng. poet, myatii. 
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and engrarer ; b. of a Binall London hosier ; apprenticed 
at the age of 14 to an engraver; engraving re- 
mained his chief ooonpation for life. At the age of 
26 he married Catherine Boucher, the good genius of 
his life, an educated woman, whom he taught to print 
and oolour his engravings. At the age of 14, B. wrote 
the exquisite lyno beginning, * How sweet 1 roamed 
from field to field.* Bis 8onga of Innocence appeared 
in 1789 ; and Songa of Experience in 1794 — the poems 
and decorations being engraved by B. himself. His 
mystioal works include The Book of Thel (1789), The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1790), The Oatea of 
Paradiae (1794), and The Song of Loa (1796). Besides 
B.*s incomparable Ivrics, many of his engravings 
(especially the marvellous illustrations for the Book of 
Job) were destined to live in fame ; his art work, 
nearly all symbolistic, has unsurpassed dignity and 
poetry of line; Life, by Symons (1907). 

BLAKENET, WILLIAM BLAEENET, BARON 
(1672-1761), Eng. soldier; lieut.-gov. of Alinoroa 
(1747); hero of gallant defence of Port St. Philip 
(April 18 to June 28, 1766). 

BLAMIRE, SUSANNA (1747-94), Eng. poetess; 
known as “ the Muse of Cumberland * ; author of 
‘ What ails this heart of mine ? * * Ye shall walk in silk 
attire* (GoUeded Poema, 1842). 

BLANC, MONT (46* 61' N., 6® 63' E.), highest 

S Mkk (15,782 ft.) of Alps, and loftiest mountain in 
urope ; first ascended, 1786. 

BLANC, LOUIS (1811-82), Fr. politician; founded 
socialistic oigan, Revue du progrea (1839); pres, 
of government labour commission which established 
AXdiera nationaux {q-v.) (1848); member of National 
Assembly (1871); wrote several important works on 
political and social questions ; and pub. Hisioire de la 
BivoltUion Pran^^iae (1847-62). 

BLANCH (BLENCH) HOLDING, old Soot, 
tenure system, annual duty being only nominal {e.g, 
a penny Soots or a rose). 

BLANCHARD, EDWARD LAMAN (1820-89), 
Eng. journalist ; was on staff of the Daily Telegraph, 
and enjoyed great popularity as a writer of Christmas 
extravaganzas ; Life, oy Clement Scott, 1891. 

BLANCHARD, FRANCOIS (1738-1809), French- 
man who invented parachute. 

BLANCHARD, SAMUEL LAMAN (1804-45), 
Eng. author and joximalist ; editor of True Sun and 
The Oourier ; his Sketchea from Life were pub. 1846, 
and his Poetical Worka in 1876, 

BLANCHE OF CASTILE (1188-1252), dau. of 
Castilian king, Alphonso VIII. and John’s sister, 
Eleanor ; m. l^uis VIII. of France ; regent for Louis 
IX. (1226-36; 1248-62). 

BLANCO.— (1) (20* 37' N., 17* 4' W.) cape, Sahara, 
W. Africa. (2) (33® 7' N., 8* 37' W.) cape, Morocco, 
Africa. (3) (43* 37' N., 6® 49' W.) cape, Spain. (4) 
(4* 16' 8., 81* 11' W.) cape, Peru. 

BLAND SILVER BILL, see Bimetallism. 
BLANDFORD (60* 61' N., 2* 9' W.), market town, 
Donet., England ; ancient earthworks. Pop.( 191 1 ) 3500. 

BLANDRATA, GIORGIO, Biandrata (c. 1615- 
90), Ital. physician and theologian ; founder of 
Unitarianism in Poland and Transylvania. 

BLANE, SIR GILBERT, Bart. (1749-1834), Scot, 
physician ; head of Naval Medical Board ; introduced 
ume-juioe into navy as anti -scorbutic (1795). 

BLANK VERSE, unrhymed iambic pentameter 
veise is so called, because of the absence of rhyme : 

* 8e all day long the nolsa of battle roil'd 
Among the mo'nntatni bV the winter eea.' 

l%e same verse in rhymed couplets is called * heroic 
verse,* and is used, for instance, in Pope’s Homer. If 
the rhymes are alternate, as in Cray’s Elegy, the 
form is known as ‘ elegiac verse.’ ' Blank verse ’ was 
employed as far back as the K. cent., but, in Eng. lit., 
it was reserved for Marlowe to throw off the shackles 
of rhyme, and in 8haksspeare. his issmediate follower, | 


it was brought to a high state of perfection, and has 
since been regarded as the most suitable medium for 
the noblest kindB of poetry. 

BLANKENBERGBE (51* 18'N., 3* 6' E.), watering- 
place, Flanders, Belgium ; fishing. Pop. 6900. 

BLANKENBURG.— (1) (51* 47' N., 10* 67' E.) 
town, in Han Mts., Germany; health-resort. Pop. 
11,200. (2) (60* 42' N., 11* 16' E.) town, Schwarzburg- 
Budolstadt, Thuringia ; here Froebel established fiist 
kindergarten. Pop. 30^. 

BLANKETEER8, name given to a large body of 
Manchester operatives who mot in St. Peter’s Fields 
(March 10, 1817), provided with blankets for camping 
purposes, in order to march to London to lay tneir 
grievances before the Prince Regent. The loaders 
were imprisoned, but some reforms followed. 

BLANQUI, JEROME ADOLPHE (1798-1854), 
Fr. economist ; travelled extensively in Europe and 
the East, and pub. numerous valuable worka upon 
economic subjects. 

BLANQUI, LOUIS AUGUSTE (1805-81), Fr. 
author ; founded SociiU ripublicaine centrale ; un- 
compromising agitator of communism; pub. several 
works on economic and social questions. 

BLANTTRE (55® 47' N., 4^ 7' VV.), town, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, comprising High B. and Low B. ; 
coal mining. Dr. Livingstone b. at Low B. 

BLANTTRE (16* S., 36* E.), mission station, 
Nyasaland, Brit. Central Africa ; named after Living- 
stone’s birthplace. 

BLAPS, see under Hetrromera. 

BLARNEY (51® 56' N., 8® 36' W.). town, Cork, Ire- 
land ; in on ter wall of B. Castle is the B. stone, out of 
reach of ground ; to kiss it gives eloquence, hence 
any one with unusual powers of persuasion is said in 
Ireland to have kissed the B. stone. 

BLA8EWITZ (51® 3' N., 13® 49' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany. Pop. 7719. 

BLA8IUS, ST. (d. 316), martyr bp. of Sebaato, 
Armenia ; feast, Feb. 3 ; emblem, a comb ; protects 
from affections of the throat. 

BLASPHEMY, illegal act of uttering or publish- 
ing matter relating to God, Jesus Christ, the Bible, 
or Book of Common Prayer, intended to wound the 
feelings of mankind, to excite contempt and hatred 
against the Church by law established, or to pro- 
mote immorality. The extreme penalty is fine 
and imprisonment for three years, out it is rarely 
inflictoa. 

BLASS, FRIEDRICH (1843-1907), Ger. classical 
scholar ; his principal work was Die attiache Beredaam- 
keit (1868), and he produced numerous critical editions 
of Gk. authors. 

BLASTING, method of shattering large masses of 
solid matter, such as rock, by explo.sive compounds ; 
used chiefly in quarrying, mining, engineering, and 
road and railroad cutting, and for removing ob- 
structions to navigation, such as reefs. Before the 
invention of gunpowder the only way rock could be 
quarried or removed was by chisel or wedge and 
hammer, or sometimes by ‘ fire-setting,’ whi^ con- 
sisted of building a fire on the rock and then pouring 
on water, which caused the rock to crack and splinter. 
When large, regular blocks of stone are required, 
the wedge is still used, as the action of explosives 
gener^y shatters the rock into irregular pieces. 

Up to 1864 gunpowder was the explosive compound 
generally used, but in that year nitro-glycerine was 
applied to b. by Alfred Nobel, who in 1867 invented 
dynamite. This name is now generally applied to any 
compound of a highly explosive character. Other 
explosives are nitro- cotton and gun-cotton, porous 
substances which have absorbed a quantity of dyna- 
mite. Dynamite is seldom used in its free state, 
owing to its great tendency to explode accidentally. 
Litho-fraoteur is a form of ^n- cotton, whilst a 
combination of nitrate of barium and gun-cotton 
forms tonite. Gelatine or b. jelly is a solntioii of 
gun-cotton in nitro-glycerine in a jelly-like form, and 
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is of Tiolent explosive force. Many other explosives BLAUBEUREN (48®26'N., 9°46'E.), town, Wiirt- 
have been invented, but the use of the majority temberg, Germany. Pop. 3114, 
is forbidden under the Explosives Act. BLAVATSKY, HELENA PETROVNA (1831-91), 

There are three kinds oi b. with modem explosives : Russ, theosophist ; claimed to have been initiated 
(a) the small-shot system, (&) the mine system, and into esoteric Buddhism, and to have the power of 
(c) surface blasts. Tht small- shot system, perhaps communicating with the unseen world. With Col 
the most common, is carried out by boring holes Olcott and other converts she founded, in America, 
(varying from 1 to 3 inches in diameter and from a few the Theo>ophio Society (1875). Mme B. was the 
inches to 16 or 20 ft. in depth) with hand or machine author of /sis- veiled (1877) and Tht Key to Theosophy 
drills. The charge, generally in the form of a water- (1889). 

proof dynamite cartridge, is then introduced to the BLAYDES, FREDERICK HENRY MARVELL 
extreme end of the hole, which is afterwards closed (1818-1908), Eng. classical scholar ; was a Northamp- 
with clay or sand. The charge may be exploded by tonshire clergyman, but devoted his leisure to a study 
(a) a slow time-fuse, which, burning at 2 or 3 ft. [jer of the Gk. dramatists, and pub. trans. of the principal 
minute, is set sufficiently long to give the workmen works of Aristophanes, Sopnocles, and /Eschylus. 
ample time to get out of the danger zone; or {b) by BLAYE-ET-STE-LUCE (45® 8' N., 0® 40' W.), 
the more common modern method of electricity, town, Gironde, France. Pop. 3423. 

By this method the charge may be fired at any time BLAZON, the heraldic description of a coat-of-arms 
by the operator simply making a connection which n the proper terms of Armory. 

allows a current of electricity to pass along insulated BLEACHING is the decolourising of materials by 
wires to the charge, where a spark is produced followed chemical treatment. The materials may be cotton, 
by the explosion. This method does away with the linen, wool, silk, straw, etc., and the b. may be by 

f ;roat danger of mis-firing, or hanging fire, which have oxidation or reduction. 

)eon responsible for the greater number of accidents Oxidising b. agents are : b. powder (calcium chloro- 
in connection with b. hypochlorite Ca.Cl.OCl, prepared by saturating slaked 

The mine system is more often used when a largo lime with chlorine gas) ; eau de Javelle (potassium 
mass of rock has to bo removed with one blast, and hypochlorite, KOCl) ; sodium hypochlorite, NaOCl 
for this system shafts are sunk in the rock, or galleries (obtained by passing chlorine into sodium hydroxide 
driven in its face. The charge varies according to solution: 2NaOJI + Cl3 = NaCl-}- NaOCl + HyO, or by 
the nature of the rock and the power of the explosive electrolysis of sodium chloride solution : 2NaCl = 
compound used. Anything from 200 to perhaps 2Na + Cl^, 2Na-f 2H20 = 2Na0H + ll2, 2NaOII + Cl.j = 
15,000 Ib. of powder might be employed, and ap- NaCl + NaOCl 4- HjC) ; ftir and ozone; sodium per- 
proxiraately four or five tons of rock are dislodged for oxide, NajOa ; hydrogen peroxide, ; potassium 

every 1 lb. of powder used. |iermanganato, KMn04, and dichromate, K2Cr207. 

Surface blasts were not possible unt^l detonating The most important of these agents is b. powder, 
explosives were invented, for g\inpowdcr bums from which chlorine is liberated by dilute acid, thus ; 
comparatively slowly and would expend its force CaOCl, + 2HC1 = CaClj -t- H^O -f CI3. Dry chlorine will 
in the air. Gun-cotton or nitro-glycerine give such a not bleach, and the action of moist chlorine is attri- 
sudden and violent explosion, however, that it is buted to the liberation of nascent oxygen from water, 
possible to use them with effect by placing them on or thus : Clj-f 1120 = 21/01 + 0. So bleaoning is due to 
near the substance to be blasted, and firing them by oxidation. 

means of detonators. Surface blasts were used for Reducing b. agents are : sulphur dioxide, SOj ; 
removing reefs and other obstacles to navigation sulphurous acid, H3SO3, and sulphites, c.g, sodium 
in the East River Channel, Now York — a channel ‘ motabisulphite,* NajSaOs ; hydrosulphites (or true 
which has probably seen more blasts thin any other hyposulphites), e,g. sodium hydrosulpnite, Na2S204 + 
locality on the eartn. 2il20. B. by reduction is probably due to the ad- 

Famoufl Blasts. — Among some of the world’s famous dition of hydrogen to the colouring matter, thus: 
blasts is that which blew up the Round Down Cliff S02+2Ha0 = ll3S04 + 2H, and is not so permanent as 
on the South - Eastern Railway, near Dover. This b. by oxidation, because reoxidation by the air gradu- 
occurred in 1843, and nearly 19,000 lb. of powder way ally takc.^ place. 

used, and fired in three separate charges. Vegetable fibres, e,g. cotton and linen, are scoured 

At Crarae Quarry in Argyllshire a great blast took before they are bleached with b. powder by being 
place in 1886, when over 60,000 tons of granite were boiled with caustic lye (NaOH) or soda ash (Na2C03), 
dislodged by a blast of 14,000 lb. of powder, or sometimes milk of lime, in a kier. This process 

Perhaps the neatest blast on record is that which saponifies the fats present in the fabric or yam, 
removed Flood Island (or Hell Gate, as it was sometimes which are then removed by washing with water or 
called, owing to its danger to navigation) from the dilute mineral acid. 

East River, New York. The island "^covered 9 acres. The material is next chemicked with b. powder 
and was first tunnelled to the extent of 24 galleries solution, and then soured in a bath of dilute mineral 
in one direction and 40 at right angles. Nearly acid. This liberates chlorine from the b. powder, and 
13,000 holes were drilled in these galleries, each being completes the b. Finally, the material is thoroughly 
9 ft. deep and 3 in. in diameter. Each hole was then washed with water. Woollen goods are washed 
charged with a cartridge of Sprcngel’s patent explos- with soap solution, since caustic lyo would damage 
ive, called * raokarock,’ and a cartridge of dynamite, the fibres, and bleached with sulphurous acid, or. 
Altogether 240,500 lb. of raokarock and 42,330 lb. better, hydrogen peroxide. B. powder turns wool 
of d5rnamite were used. This was exploded on Oct. 10, yellow. Silk is washed with soap solution to remove 
1886, with a result that over 270,000 cubic yds. of rock the ‘silk-glue,’ and bleached with sulphur dioxide, 
were shattered. hydrogen peroxide, or permanganate and sulphurous 

In the spring of 1912 a large blast was made at acid. Straw is bleached by reduction with sulphur 
Ochr-y-voef Quarries, Dyserth, when 600 lb. powder dioxide; hence it turns yellow again by atmospheric 
were used and 2000 tons of rock were displaced oxidation. Hair, furs, feathers, and sponges are 
without any damage to surrounding property. bleached by hydrogen peroxide. 

BLASTODERM, embryologioal term, a thin Bottler, Bleaching Agents, 
membrane formed of cells or blastomeros resulting BLEAK, see Carps. 
from the segmentation of the ovum, which gradually BLEEDING, see HiGMORRRAOn. 
surrounds the yolk. BLEEK, FRIEDRICH (1793-1869), Gcr. theo- 

BLATCHFORD, ROBERT (1861- ), Eng. logical writer; f. of Wilhelm Heinrich Immanuel 

socialist (pseudonym, Nunquam) ; helped to start (1827-76), S. African ethnologist. 

Clarion ; author of Merrie England. BLEEK, WILHELM HEINRICH IMMANUEL 
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(1827-75), Gcr. philologist; spent much time in South 
Africa, and pub. VocclbvlaTy of the Mozambi^e Lan- 
guage ( 1856), Comparative Orammar of the South African 
Languages, and other philological works. 

BLEIBERO (46* 37' N.. 13* 41' E.), town. Car- 
inthia, Austria. Pop. e. 5000. 

BLENDE or SPHALERITE, eino sulphide 
(ZnS) ; found in cubic and tetrahedral commonly 
twin>crystals, very brittle, semi-transparent to opaque. 
Brown, black, red, yellow, or green, it usually contains 
admixtures of iron, sometimes cadmium sulphides 
soluble in strong nitric acid, leaving sulphur ; abundant 
Cornwall, Derbyshire, Cumberland; used for prepara- 
tion of zinc vitriol and sulphur. 

BLENDING, mingling varieties of tea, tobacco, 
wines, whiskies, etc. Woollen b. is mixing of different 
wools for cloth. 

BLENEAU (47* 44' N.. 2* 66' E.), town, France ; 
French defeated Spanish, 1652. 

BLENHEIM (48® 38' N.. 10® 37' E.), viUage, Bavaria, 
near Danube; at Hoohstadt {q.v.), in neighbour- 
hood, English and Austrians under Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene defeated French and Bavarians 
under Tallard and Marsin and Elector of Bavaria, 
Aug. 13, 1704; allies casualties amounted to 12,000; 
Taflard*8 army destroyed. 

BLENHEIM (41® 34' S., 174® E.), town. New 
Zealand ; fruits. 

BLENHEIM PARK, at Woodstock, England; 
granted to Marlborough, 1 704 ; fine house designed by 
Vanbrugh [q.v.). 

BLENNERHA8SETT. HARMAN (1765-1831), 
Amer. lawyer, of Irish birih and education; after 
his marriage settled in America, and became intimate 
with Aaron Burr {q.v.), in whose conspiracy he became 
implicated. He afterwards became a cotton planter, 
ana finally a lawyer. His wife achieved some popu- 
larity as a poetess. 

BLENNIES {Blenniidoe) includes c. 350 species of 
long- bodied fishes, with long dorsal and anal fins ; 
mostly small, active fishes common about shore rocks 
in all regions, although a few occur in fresh waters. 
Several species, the shanny, the gunnel or butter-fish, 
and the wolf- fish or cat-fisli {q.v.) inhabit Brit, seas, 
but only the last, which may be 6 or 6 ft. long, is of 
value as food. 

BLERIOT, LOUIS (1871- ), Fr. aviator ; first 

to ‘fly’ Eng. Channel (1909). 

BLESSINGTON. MARGUERITE. COUNTESS 
OF (1789-1849), Irish writer and woman of fashion ; 
dau. of Edmund Power, a small landowner ; m. Captain 
Farmer, a drunken rake, after whose death she m. the 
Earl of Blessin^on. The earl d. 1827, and Lady B. 
afterwards lived under the protection of Count D’Orsay 
who had previously m. her step-daughter. She tra- 
velled much on the Continent, made the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Byron, and her London house attracted 
most of the notabilities of the period. She edit. The 
Book of Beauty and The Keepsake, pub. a few novels and 
other books, including her Conversations with Lord Byron. 

BLETCHLEY (61® 59' N., 0® 46' W.), town, Bucks, 
England ; now included in Fenny Stratford. 

BLICHER. STEEN STEENSEN (1782-1848), 
Dan. poet and novelist ; skilfully describes rural types 
of Jutland. 

BLIDA(36® 30' N., 2® 50' E.), town, Algeria ; orange 
and flour trade. Pop. 16,866. 

BLIGH. WILLIAM (1764-1817), Eng. admiral; 
served under Cook and Howe ; was sent to the Pacific 
(17871 in charge of H.M.S. Bounty for the purpose of 
introducing the bread-fruit tree into the West Indies. 
His crew mutinied (1789), and B. and some others were 
cast adrift. He eventually reached England ; fulfilled 
his mission in the W. Indies ; and afterward took 
part in the battles of Camptrdown and Copenhagen, 
and was made Gov. of New South Wales. 

BLIND BPOT in eye, see Vision. 

BLIND, KARL (1826-1907), Ger. revolutionary 
(1848 onwards). 


BLIND. MATHILDE (1841-96), Eng. poetess; 
step-dau. of Karl B. ; author of The Prophecy of St. Oran 
(1881), The Heather on Fire (1886), and The Ascent of 
Man (1888). She also trans. the Memoirs of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, and wrote biographies of Geor^ Eliot 
and Madame Roland. 

BLIND WORMS, see under Lizards. 

BLINDNESS may be due to obstruction between 
the rays of light and the optic nerve, to disease of 
the optic nerve, or to disease of the brain itself. Through 
bettor comprehension of the causes and through modem 
development of hygienic ideas and of medical science, 
b. is now on the decrease. The most important cause 
is purulent inflammation of the eyes of newly bora 
infants, which can in nearly every case bo very simply 
prevented, and, in its early stages, always cured. More- 
over, it has been calculated that half the b. existing 
is preventable in one way or another (see Eyb Disbasbs). 
There are now about 27,000 blind persons in England 
and Wales, 3200 in Scotland, and 4000 in Ireland, 
the proportion per thousand of the population being 
greatest in Ireland and least in Scotland. In the 
chief British colonies the numbers approximately are : 
Australia, 2800 ; New Zealand, 300 ; Cape Province, 
2800 ; Canada, 4000 ; while in the U.S.A. there are 
estimated to be about 65,000. 

The first record of an institution for the blind being 
established is the foundation of an hospital by St. Louis 
in Paris in 1260 A.D., for the accommodation of 
300 blind persons, who, the story goes, were soldiers 
stricken in the Crusades, though for this there is no 
hist, authority. The education of the blind, however, 
was first commenced by Valentin Haiiy, who founded 
the National Institution for Teaching the Blind in Paris 
in 1785. Since that time schools and institutions 
have been established in all civilised countries, the 
first in Britain being the School for the Indigent Blind 
in Liverpool (1791), closely followed by the Royal Blind 
Asylum m Edinburgh (1793), while in the United States 
the first similar institution was the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind (1829). 

Following the first, which Haiiy invented, numerous 
systems of raised characters to enable the blind to 
read had been promulgated, and the Bible and other 
books had been printed, when the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, founded by Dr. Arraitage in 1868, 
made an exhaustive inquiry into the different systems, 
and adopted the Beaillb typb. used both for words 
and for music, invented by Louis Braille, a EVench 
teacher of the blind, which has since remained the 
standard system. It consists of variations on six dots 
in an oblong • • , 63 different combinations being pos- 
sible. The National Lending Library has nearly 
6000 works in Braille and other typo, which are dis- 
tributed throughout the country, while nearly a score 
of periodicals are pub. in raised characters, including 
a special edition of the Daily Mail. There is also 
an excellent system, invented by the Rev. W. Taylor, 
for working arithmetical or algebraical problems, in 
variations in the positions of embossed pins in a board ; 
while raised geometrical figures, maps in relief, and 
numerous other similar appliances are to-day em- 
ployed in educating the blind. In 1893 an Act of 
Parliament was passed in Britain making the elementary 
education of blind children compulsory. 

Music is the profession which is the most suitable 
for and, where possible, the most often followed by 
the blind, either playing or teaching music or pianoforte- 
tuning. School-teaching also provides occupation 
for a certain number, and, for such as are unable to 
prepare themselves for the above, various handicrafts, 
e.g. basket-making, chair-caning, mat-making, bedding 
manufacture, provide a means of livelihood. The 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, founded in 1872, 
rives both a general and a musical education to young 
blind persons in order to qualify them for various 
posts, espooially os piano-tuners, organists, school- 
teachers and music-teachers, and it is now recognised 
by the Education Department as a training college 
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for blind teachers. In America the education of the 
blind is in an even more advanced condition than in 
Britain. History is by no means wanting in examples 
of famous and distinguished blind persons, incluaing 
Homer; John, the blina king of Bohemia, killed at Crioy ; 
John Milton; Thomas Blacklock, the Scottish poet; 
Huber, the Swiss naturalist; Holman, the traveller; 
W. H. Prescott, the historian; Louis Braille, the in- 
ventor of Braille type ; Dr. Milburn, chaplain to the 
U.S.A, House of Bepresentatives ; Henry Fawcett, 
professor of Political Economy at Cambridge Univ. 
and Postmaster- General. See also Eys and Dbap 
4ifD Dumb. 

Armitace, Education and Employment of the Blind 
(1871); Report of the Royal Commission on the Blinds 
Dcaff and Mutes (1889); Mell, EncMopddisches 
Handbueh des Blindenvoesens (19(K)); rfelen Keller, 
The Story of My Life \ and the Annual Reports 

of the various institutions for the blind. 

BLIND8TORY, architectural term sometimes 
applied to triforium of Gothic church ; distinguished 
from clerestory^ which has windows. 

BLISTER BEETLES, see under Hktxbomxba. 

BLIZZARD, name given inU.S. A. to bitter, anowladen 
wind ; most severe b’s occur in Central and W. States. 

BLOCH, JEAN DE (1836-1902), Polish financier, 
statistician, and author {inter alios) of much-discussed 
book. Is War now Impossible I 

BLOCH, MARK ELIEZER (c. 1730-99), Ger. 
naturalist ; wrote classic memoir on fishes. 

BLOCK, system of pulleys protected with wooden 
or metal framework. 

BLOCK ISLAND (41® 10' N., 71® 34' VV.), island, 
off Rhode Island, N. America. 

BLOCK, MAURICE (1816-1901), Fr. statistician ; 
gained an extensive reputation by his statistical studies ; 
numerous books. 

BLOCKADE, a siege conducted by so surrounding 
a place as to prevent the besieged having any communi- 
cation with the outside ; term now generally used of 
maritime sieges ; a belligerent right to which by inter- 
national law neutrals are compelled to submit. B’s 
must be effective and must be duly proclaimed. 
* Paper Vs,’ instead of de facto investments (e-t;., 
Napoleon’s Continental B., 1806-12), were discon- 
tinued after 1826-27, when Great Britain and U.S.A. 
definitely asserted that b’s to be binding must be 
effective. B. rules were laid down during conference of 
maritime powers called together by Brit, government 
(Dec. 190S-Feb. 1909). 

BLOCKHOUSE, name, which dates back to the 
XVI. cent., for a small temporary fort composed of 
logs, corrugated iron, or other material, roofoa in, and 
loopholed for rifle fiire. It is sometimes surrounded 
by a trench, and entirely covered with earth to render 
it bomb and fire proof. 

BLOEMFONTEIN (29® S., 26® 40' E.), formerly 
republican capital, now provincial capital. Orange 
Free State (y.v.), 8. Africa ; situated on a plain ; eleva- 
tion, 4618 ft. ; well-built, large gardens ; healthy 
climate ; Grey Univ. Coll. ; seat of Supreme Court of 
S. Africa ; Military Coll. ; occupied by Lord Roberts, 
March 1900, and annexed May 28. Pop. (1911) 68,300 
(white, 26,200). 

BLOET, ROBERT( d. 1123), Eng. bp. ; held the 
See of Lincoln; was chancellor to William I. and II., and 
justiciar to Henry I. ; patron of Henry of Huntingdon. 

BLOIS (47® 36' N., 1® 20' E.), town, Loir-et-Chor, 
France, on Loire ; castle of mat hist, interest (XIII.- 
XVI. cent’s) ; favourite residence of Fr. kings ; Gothic 
cathedral ; wine, shoes. Pop. 21,500. 

BLOIS, COUNTSHIP OF, held in fee by Robert 
the Strong, Margrave of Neustria, and his successors 
(866-c. 940) ; then passed to Capetian family ; subse* 
quently united with crown by accession of Louis XIL, 
grandson of Ixiuis I., Duke of Orleans, who had pur- 
chased it from Guy II. 

BLOIS, LOUIS DE (1606-66), Flemish mystic; 
became Abbot of Liessies (Hainan t), 1530 ; many of 


his works, which were written in Latin, have been 
trans. into English : Booh of Spiritual Instruction 
(1900); Comfort for the Fainthearted {\90Z) ; Sanctuary 
of the Faithful Soul ( 1905). 

BLOMEFIELD, FRANCIS (1705-62), Eng. topo- 
grapher ; rector of Fersfield (Norfolk) ; author of a 
valuable History of Norfolk, two vol’s only being pub. 
during his lifetime, the work being completed in eleven 
vol’s at a later date. 

BLOMFIELD, CHARLES JAMES (1786-1857), 
bp. of Ijondon ; originator of diocesan reforms ; classical 
editor. 

BLOMMAERT, PHILIP (1809-71), Flemish writer 
who developed idea of Belg. nationality. 

BLONDEL (fl. XII. cent.), Fr. trouv4re ; accord- 
ing to legend, disoovored Richard Cosur de Lion, im- 
prisoned at Dfirrenstein, by singing one of Richard’s 
songs. 

BLONDIN, CHARLES (1824-97), stage-namp of 
Jban FRANgoia Gbavblbt, Fr. tight-rope walker; 
crossed Niagara Falls (1869) on a tight-rope, during 
the course of which performance he carried a man on 
his back, cooked an omelette, and wheeled a barrow. 
He appeared at the Crystal Palace, London, or else- 
where in England during 1861-62; afterwards retired, 
but reappeared ( 1 880) ; last appearance ( 1 896). 

BLOOD, red fluid which circulates in the arteries 
and veins of animals, in order to nourish the body, to 
carry away waste products to the excretory organs, 
and to protect the body against invading organisms. 
Human D. hasS.G. 1*055, a salt taste, and an alkaline 
reaction. It is composed of the fluid element, or blood 
plasma, which carries food substances and waste pro- 
ducts in solution, and the cellular elements, or red and 
white corpuscles and blood platelets. In a cubic milli- 
metre of human b. there are about 5,000,0(X) red 
corpuscles, 8000 white corpuscles, and 500,000 blood 
platelets. In shape a red coipusole is a disc, concave 
on each side, ana sh’gbtly thicker at the edge. It is 
composed chiefly of nitrogenous material with which 
is in loose chemical combination an important protein 
named hcsmoglobin, which combines with oxygen and 
yields it up on its concentration decreasing. This 
ower of oxygen-carrying, which the red corpuscles 
ave in the haemoglobin, is their most important 
quality. White corpuscles, or leucocytes, are derived 
from lymph glands and the spleen, and are of various 
kinds and shapes, being cUssifled mainly according to 
the staining qualities they exhibit under the micro- 
scope. The great value of the white corpuscles is in 
the power they have of destroying inflammation 
products, bacteria, etc., and thus protecting the body. 
Blood platelets are small circular bodies, about half 
the size of red corpuscles, and are believed to have an 
important function in the dotting of b. In the j^ooesa 
of clotting fJbrin is precipitated from the plasma in the 
form of flne threads, which interlace in every direction, 
and entangle the corpuscles in their meshes; during 
the process fibrin is also believed to be derived from 
the clump‘d which form blood platelets. Resistance to 
disease caused by bacteria is due to the white corpuscles 
and the formation of certain anti-bodies in the b., which 
either destroy the bacteria or assist the white corpuscles 
to do so. TMs resistance can be produced or stimulated 
artifleiaUy by the injection of the products of bacteria 
or their toxins in regulated non-letnal doses. 

In ANiEMiA (q.v.), either primary or secondary, the 
amount of hsemoglobin in the blood is lessened, either 
in the individual red corpuscles, or through diminution 
in the number of red blood corpuscles. 

In Lbuoocyth.®mia, or LeuK»mia, the white cor- 

f iuscles are enormously inoreased, being deposited in the 
iver, kidney, and other organs ; and there is amemia. 

Wooldridj^, Chemistry of the Blood ; Howell, Text- 
book of Physiology ; Halliburton, TexAook of Physiology. 
BLOODHOUND, see Doo Family. 
BLOOD-LETTXKO, formerly practised in almost 
all diseases, is still performed under certain conditions 
of, e.g., ohronio valvular disease of heart, pericarditis 
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toxmmift, either by Tenesection, cupping, or by meena 
of leeches. 

BLOOD-POISOmNG, seeSllPSiS. 

BLOOD-RAIN, rain which occurs in Mediterranean 
renoos, haying absorbed reddish sends blown from 
African deserts. 

BLOODSTONE, Hbliotbofu, a variety of chalce- 
dony with bright red spots and streaks. 

BLOOD^WORMS, the aquatic larvae of midges 
belonging to family OhironomtdcB, 

BLOODY ASSIZES, see Jxtvreys. 

BLOOMER, AMELIA JENKS (1818-94). Amer. 
dress reformer, after whom * bloomers ’ are named ; was 
a pioneer of the women’s dress reform movement (short 
skirt and loose trousers) ; was also a worker in the cause 
of temperance and woman’s suffrage. 

BLOOMFIELD (41* 16' N., 74« 16' W.). town, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. ; silk. Pop. (1910) 15,070. 

BLOOMFIELD, MAURICE (1855- ), Amer. 

scholar ; prof, of Sanskrit at Johns Hopkins Univ. : 
specialised on Vedio lit. ; trans. Max Muller’s Sacred 
Jaooks of th€ East, 

BLOOMFIELD, ROBERT (1706-1823), Eng. poet; 

ub. several vol’s of verse dealing with rural life ; 

is best- known poem. The Farmer's Boy^ had a largo 
sale, and was illustraUd by Bewick ; Remains (1824). 

BLOOMINGTON (40* 36' N., 88* 58' W.), city, 
Illinois, U.S.A. ; important railway centre ; seat of 
Dlinois Wesleyan univ. ; iron foundries ; near coal- 
mines. Pop. (1910) 25,768. 

BLOOMINGTON (39* 9' N., 86* 31' W.). citv, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; furniture. Pop. (1910) 8838. 

BLOOM8BURG (41*N., 76*28' W.). town, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. ; railway oars. Pop. (1910) 741.3. 

BLOOMSBURY, district, London, mostly in 
parish of St. Qiles-in-the-Flelds. 

BLOUET, PAUL, see O’Rkll, Max. 

BLOUNT, CHARLES (1664-93), Eng. deist; 
author of Anima Mundi (1679), in which he expresses 
his views on immortality; Oreat is Diana of the 
Ephesians (1680), an attacK upon priestcraft ; and a 
trans. of the first two books of ApcUonUis Tyaneus. 

BLOUNT, EDWARD (fl. 1688-1632), Eng. nrintor ; 
was the joint-printer with Jaggard of the ‘ first folio ’ of 
Shakespeare’s plays (1623), which he is supposed to 
have helped Heming and Condell to edit. He also 
pub. some works of Marlowe and Lyly, and himself 
trans. from the Spanish and Italian. 

BLOUNT, THOMAS (1618-79), Eng. antiquary ; 
author of Nomdexieon (1670), a legal dictionary, and 
similar antiquarian works ; but is chiefly remembered 
as the author of the Boseohel tract (1661) describing 
the adventures of Charles II. after Worcester. 

BLOUNT, SIR THOMAS POPE, Bart. (1649-97), 
Eng. author; bro. of Charles B. {q.v.) ; author of 
Essays on Severed Occasions (1692), in which he deals 
with educational and other topics. 

BLOUNT, WILLIAM (1749-1800), Amer. con- 
spirator ; chiefly remembered for his share in con- 
spiracy to seize Florida and Louisiana for Great 
Britain ; impeached and expelled from U.S. senate. 

BLOW, JOHN (1648-1708), Eng. composer and 
organist; b. North Colh'ngham (Notts); became 
chorister of the chapel royal ; organist of Westminster 
Abbey (1669-80) ; composer to the chapel royal (1699). 
He wrote an immense number of anthems and services, 
besides odes and other forms of music. 

BLOWING MACHINES, contrivances for pro- 
ducing currents of air are used chiefly for supplying 
blast for furnaces and for ventilation. They have 
developed from simple bellows with intermittent puffs, 
the latter diMdvantage being obviated by the double 
bellows providing a continuous blast used by smiths. 
For fnmaoes and the Bessemer steel-manufacturing 
process blowing seines of various types have been 
oonstruoted, the simplest consisting ot a cylinder with 
reciprocating piston moved by steam- or gas-engine. 
The air is sucked into the cylinder with a valve, while 
at the next stroke the air is expelled through another 


valve. The Lackenby, Dowlais or Richardsons, 
Westgarth A Co., and Davy blowing engines are 
commonly used for blast furnaces. American rotary 
blowers^ especially Baker’s and Root’s, are used for 
delivering air at very high pressure. Centrifugal 
fans can he used in mines, factories, and elsewhere for 
ventilation by exhausting air or for creating com- 
pressed air for boiler draught or iron-melting furnaces. 
Gunther’s and Davidson’s are the best-known types. 

BLOWITZ, HENRI GEORGES STEPHAN DE 
(1825-1903), Anglo-Fr. journalist; became chief 
Paris correspondent of The Times in 1873, for which 
paper ho had acted for some time as assistant-corre- 
spondent. He soon became a force not only in 
journalistic but diplomatic circles, and on more than 
one occasion influenced international affairs. 

BLOW-PIPE, instrument, consisting in its simplest 
form of a tube with mouthpiece and fine nozzle, 
for blowing air or gas through a flame so as to direct and 
concentrate it upon a substance ; used in glass-blowing, 
soldering, and chemical analysis. 

BLOW- PIPE, Blow-Gun, reed pipe used for 
blowing poisoned arrows by the S.A. Imlians, Borneo 
Dyaks, and other savage tribes, and formerly by some 
of the N.A. Indians. The pipes vary from 3 to 
11 ft. in length, and the arrows from a few inches to 
18 in. The weapon is called by the Indians pveuna ; 
by the Dyaks sumpitau. 

BLUBBER, oil lying beneath skins of whales and 
other sea mammals ; used for machine oil ; Eng. 
whale fishery (XVIII.-XIX. cent’s) chiefly to obtain 
b., by mariners of Hull and Yorks ports, flourished. 

BLOCHER, gebhard leberecht von 
(1742-1819), Prince of Wahlstatt, Prussian general; 
one of leaders of Prussian war-party (1805-6) ; became 
commander-in-chief of Silesian army during War of 
Liberation; became a general field-marshal (1813); 
won action of Loon (March 1814); defeated by 
Napoleon at Ligny (June 1815) ; made decisive 
charge at Waterloo ; possessed virtues of dashing 
cavalry soldier, but was without tactical skill ot 

f reat commander ; said to have been uncultivated, 
ut naturally shrewd, vigorous, upright character. 
BLUE, a primary colour, of which the sapphire stone 
renresents a type. Artists divided the shades into 
cobalt, indigo, Russian, and ultramarine. There are 
many colloquial uses. From XVII. cent, until 1864 
there were Red, White, and B. Squadrons in the Navy ; 
the Roval Horse Guards (XVII. cent.) were known as 
‘ the B^s * ; the ‘ b. Peter ’ (contraction of 6. repeater) 
is a ship’s flag hoisted as signal of approaching do- 
arture ; a univ. B. is a member of Oxford (dark) or 
ambridge (light) Univ. who plays in matches, or 
takes part in the boat-race, between these univ’s. 

BLUE BOOK, publication containing ptarliament- 
ary reports, usually contained in a blue paper cover. 
BLUE GROUND, matrix of S. African diamonds. 
BLUE MOUNTAINS.— (1) (30* 46' S., 151*60' E.) 
mountains. New S. Wales, Australia; (2) (29* 30' S., 
27* 65' E.) Basutoland, S. Africa ; (3) (44* 64' N., 64* 
6' W.) Nova Scotia ; (4) (40* 10' N., 77* 37' W.) Penn- 
sylvania ; (5) (18* 5' N., 76* 60' W.) Jamaica. 

BLUE RIBBON. — ( 1 ) part of insignia of the Garter ; 
(2) any token of ■upreme honour ; (3) badge adopted, 
1883, by total abttomers of B. R. Army, founded 1878.' 

BLUE RIDGE (36* to 38* N.. 79* to 82* W.), rats., 
Virginia and N. Carolina, U.S.A. 

BLUEBEARD, nickname of monster in a fairy tale 
by Charles Perrault (1697), who murdered his wives 
and hid their bodies in a secret chamber. 

BLUEBELL, see Habib bll. 

BLUE-BIRDS, name applied to genus Sialia of N. 
America and Bermuda, which nests in holes in tree 
trunks; also to Irene puella^ native of India Cevlon 
and Burma. ^ 

BLUE-BOTTLE FLIES, see under Honsi Fly. 
BLUECOAT SCHOOL, see Cfirist’s Hospital. 

Blewitields.— (1) (12* 3 N.,' 83* 
W W.) town. Mosquito Coast, Nicaragua Pop 4706. 
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(*)(!§• IF N., 78^ W.) town, Jamaica. (3) (12* 20' N., 
84* 30' W.) riTcr, Mosquito Ooast, Nisaragoa. 

BLUBFISB {ph€ilod%pt§rus saUatrix), relative of 
horse-maekerels, but ^th larger scales, highly esteemed 
as food ; an exceedingly voracious and destrnetive 
feeder, common in most warmer parts of Atlantic. 

BLXTE-aOWNS, see Bbdisman. 

BLUESTOCKING, a pedantic woman. The 
term was first applied, during the Johnsonian period, 
to men and women who met to discuss literary 
subjects; one of them, Benjamin Stillingfleet, usually 
wore blue stockingB. The name was later given only 
to women of literary pretensions. 

BLUPP HARBOUR (46* 37' S., 168* 20' E.), port. 
New Zealand ; large shipping trade. 

BLUM, ROBERT FREDERICK (1857-1903), 
Amer. artist; noted for his black-and>white drawings 
in the Cenlury, 8i. NichoUu^ and Scribner's Magazines, 
particularly of Japanese subjects. He was also 
well known as a colourist, and executed some fine 
Venetian pictures. 

BLUMENAU (48* 10' N., 17* 6' E.), village, near 
Pressburg, Hungary ; scene of last fight between Austria 
and Prussia before armistice of Nikolsburg, 1866. 

BLUMENBACH, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1762- 
1840), Ger. anthropologist, biologist, and ph3^iologist ; 
prof, of Med. (1778), Gottingen ; founder of the science 
of anthropology (y.v.) ; had great inflnence on almost 
all naturtd sciences. 

BLUMENTHAL, JACQUES (1829- ), Ger. 

pianist who inRtructed Queen Victoria. 

BLUMENTHAL, LEONHARD, COUNT VON 
(1810-1900), Prussian soldier; won distinction in 
wars of 1866 and 1870; general of infantry (1873); 
general field-marshal (1888). 

BLUNDERBUSS, obsolete Dutch hand-gun, with 
bell-shaped muszle, used for firing at short range ; 
introduced into England during reign of Charles II 

BLUNT, WILFRED SCAWEN (1840- ), Kng. 
poet ; formerly in the diplomatic service ; breeder 
of Arab horses ; has travelled extensively ; his 
Lavs Sonnets of Proteus (1880) and other voFs of 
verse are highly esteemed ; his wife. Lady Anno B., 
is author of Bedouins of ihs Euphrates (1879) and 
A PUgrimage to Nejd (1881). 

BLUNT8CHLI, JOHANN KA8PAR (1808-81), 
Swiss doctor of law and conservative politician ; b. 
Ziirich; member of Great Council (1837); prof, 
of Constitutional Law at Munich (1848) and Heidell^rg 
(1861); helped to found Ghent Institute of Inter- 
national liow (1873). 

BLTTH (66* 8' N., 1* 29' W.), seaport on river B., 
Northumberland; shipbuilding. Pop. (1911) 28,600. 

B'NAX B'RITH, ORDER OP, a Jewish organisa- 
tion, founded at New York (1843), for helping distressed 
Jews and generally promoting the cause of charity. 

BOA, see under Snakes. 

BOA VISTA (16* N., 21* 4G' W.), island. Cape 
Verde Islands, Africa. Pop. c. 6000. Also name of 
seven towns in BraziL 

BOABDIL, Abu Abdallah (1482-92), king of 
Granada; was the last of the Moorish kings; sur- 
rendered the city to Ferdinand and Isabella (1492). 

BOACO (c. 12* 60' N., 86* W.), town, central 
Nicaragua. Pop. 10,000. 

BOADICEA (d. 61 A.D.), Brit, queen ; her husband 
Prasuta^s ruled the Iceni tribe, inhabiting portions 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and upon his death his dominions 
were seized by the Romans. Roused by the indignities 
she and her people had suffered, B. raised an army, 
attacked several Roman eettlemqpts, and destroyed 
London. She was eventually defeated by the Roman 
governor, Suetonius, and committed suicide by taking 
poison rather than fall into his hands. 

BOANERGES, SoNS Of Thundbr, name given to 
James and John by Christ (Mark 3*^) ; term applied 
to orators. 

boar, see under Pio Family. 

BOARD, a pieee of timber; subsequently the 
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name dven to a table ; hence ‘ Board of Green doth,* 
* Board of Trade,* etc., meaning a company of persons 
sitting in oounoil around a tabu. In regard to ships, 
the term ' board ' is used in innumerable ways, but it 
may be noted that * starboard * (right-hand side of the 
ship looking forward) dates back to the times before 
the invention of the rudder, when a large oar was 
suspended over the right side of the stem, and was 
known as the 'steer-board.* 

BOARD OP TRADE UNIT, unit of commercial 
electrical supply equivalent to 1000 watt-hours. 

BOARDING-ROUSE, a private house for the 
reception of paying guests. The keeper of such a 
house is not legally bound to receive any lodger who 
offers himself, unless he chooses to do so, nor is he, 
like the innkeeper, responsible for his guests* property. 
He is expeotea to take reasonable care of such, but 
there his responsibility ends. Notices that valuables 
should be deposited with the proprietor, for safety, are 
usually exhioited in moat large boarding-houses. 

BOARDING- OUT, a system under the Eng. poor 
law of providing for the maintenance of orphan or 
deserted children with foster-parents, which u under 
the administration of the Local Government Board, 
the sum payable ranging up te 4s. weekly. 

BOAT, as distinct from 'ship,* any small water- 
craft which is usually propelled by oars ; boat may 
sometimes make use oi sails, and, strictly speaking, 
the word * ship * is only applied to a large, three-mastM, 
square-rigged vesseL Primitive man possibly attempted 
to cross water-spaces by means of rafts, and, in course 
of time, iuperiraposed a platform ; then be would 
attempt to protect the sides of his craft by raising a 
plank-shelter ; later ho would see the need of mal&g 
his bow pointed, and rounding his stem. Between 
primitive rafts and built boats came the ' dug-out,* i.c. 
a large tree-trunk hollowed out by rude implements 
or fire. ^ B’s are innumerable in form, and modem 
boat-building is a highly specialised art. All b*8 are 
either earve^boilt (t.e. when the planks lie edge to 
presenting a smooth exterior) or e^'nl^-built 
(when the plan^ overlap). 

BOAT-BILL, Boat-Billed Heeon (Caneroma 
eoehlearia), broad-billed Night-Heron, found in the 
forests along Brazilian rivers. 

BOBBILl (18* 30' N., 83* 5' E.), ancient town, 
Madras, India. Pop. 17,000 

BOBBIO (44* 47^ N., 9* 22' E.), town, Lombardy, 
Italy ; cathedral ; VII. -cent, abbey. Pop. 6000. 

BOBER (61*60' N., 16* 16' E.), river, Germany; 
joins Oder at Krossen. 

BOBOLINK, Amer. bird (Doliehonyx orysteoms), 
noted for its song and strength of wing. 

BOBRUIBK(63* 8' N.,29^ 12' E.), town, on Beiesina, 
Russia; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 40,600. 

BOGAGE, MANOEL MARIA BARBOSA DU 
(1765-1805), Portug. poet; served in the navy until 
1790, afterwards devoting himself to lit. He wrote 
in many forms of verse, out excelled in the sonnet, 
and is second only to Camoens in the appreciation of 
his countrymen. 

BOCGA TIGRIS (22* 48' N., 113* 43' B.), forts at 
mouth of Canton R., S.E. China. 

BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI (1313-76), Ital. author; 
was the natural son of a merchant, and was b., accord- 
ing to his own statement, at Certaldo, near Florence, 
though much doubt exists upon this point. Dic- 
ing commerce, he was trained for the law, but eventu- 
ally went to Naples, commenced to write poetry, 
beoame a hanger-on of the court, and fell deeply in 
love with Mana, the illegitimate dau. of King Robert 
of Naples and Sicily, whom he afterwards celebrated 
in his writings under the name of ' Kammetta,* His 
love for this lady undoubtedly inspired his best work, 
and it was at her desire that some of his earlier works 
were written — Fioco/o, the Ameto, and Fiammdia, 
B. disliked Morenoe, and spent most of the years of 
his early manhood about tlus Neapolitan courts during 
which period he produced many works in proee uA 
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verM. In 1350, however, he returned to Florence. BODICHON, BARBARA LEXGH SMITH (1827- 


and largely devoted the next fifteen years of his life 
to the public service^ formed a close friendship with 
Petrarch, and acted as Florentine ambassador to 
Rome, Avimon, Ravenna, and Brandenburg. 

In 1358 he completed his mat prose masterpiece, 
the Deeamerant upon which he had b^n engaj^ for ten 
years, lliis wore — which in its style combines both 
the classic and the mediasval — sets forth how. during 
the plague of 1348. seven court ladies and three gentle- 
men seek refuge in a country villa, where, to while 
away the time, they relate tales. These tales number 
one hundred, and though many of them are verv 
indelicate in subject, the masterly Italian in which 
they are written serves to give the Decameron a place 
amongst the greatest books the world has seen. It 
is worth remembering, too. that there is scarcely an 
En^ish poet of any note, from Chaucer downwards 
to Keats. Tennyson, and Swinburne, who has not 
drawn on the rich stores of Boccaccio. 

J. A. Symonds. Boccaccio as Man and Author (1894) ; 
Hutton, Life (1910). 

BOGCAGE, MARIE ANNE PIQUET DU (1710- 
1802), Fr. poetess ; prominent in the salons and 
esteemed by Voltaire. 

BOCGALINI. TRAJANO (1656-1613), Ital. satir- 
ist; his chief work was Ragguagli di VamasOy an 
amusing satire upon his contemporaries. 

BOGCANEGRA. Boogansra, illustrious Venetian 
family from which sprang statesmen, doges, admirals. 

BOGGHERINI.LUIGI (1743-1805), Ital. composer; 
chiefly known as a voluminous writer for the violoncello. 

BOGGHUS (c. 106 B.O.), king of Mauretania 
(Morocco) ; of a vacillating and treacherous nature, 
he sought favour with the Romans by mving his father- 
in-law, Jugurtha. a prisoner into their hands. 

BOGHART. SAMUEL (1599-1667). Fr. scholar; 
was a noted authority on Oriental languages, and 
wrote, amongst other works. Hierotoicony a treatise on 
scriptural am mala. 

BOGHNIA (60* N.. 20* 30' E.), town, Galicia, 
Austria. Pop. c. 10,000. 

BOGHOLT (61* 51' N., 6® 36' E.), town. WestphaUa, 
Prussia ; machinery. Pop. 24,000. 

BOGHUM (5r 29' N., 7® 13' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia ; steel and iron works. Pop. (1910) 137,000. 

BOGKH, PHILIPP AUGUST (1785-1867), Ger. 
scholar ; famous for his exhaustive critical edition of 
Pindar, which placed him in the front rank of modern 
scholarship ; his other works on the classics were numer- 
ous, and he also wrote on philosophy and philology. 

BOGKLIN, ARNOLD (1827-1901), Swiss artist; 
famous for his realistic treatment of the weird and of 
mythological subjects, including Battle of the CcrUaurSy 
PromeihiuSy Ulysses and Calypsoy etc. Examples of his 
work are to be seen in the Basel and Lucerne galleries. 

BOGLAND, Bookland, j»rt of folk-land granted 
by Anglo-Saxon monarch with consent of Witan by 
‘ book * (the charter of later times) ; last mentioned 
in Domesday Book. 

BOGSKAT, STEPHEN (1557-1606). prince of 
Transylvania ; supposed to have been poisoned by his 
chanceUor. 

BODE. JOHANN ELERT (1747-1826). Ger. 
astronomer ; pub. astronomical almanacs and maps. 

BODEL. JEHAN (c. 1210), Fr. trouvlre ; wrote a 
miracle play. Le Jeu de Saint Nicolas, and is believed 
to have been the author of certain fcd>liaux dealing with 
the wars of Charlemagne. 

BODENBAGH (50® 46' N.. 14® 12' E.), town, 
Bohemia. Pop. (1900) 10.782. 

BODENSEE, see Constawci. Lake of. 

BODEN8TEDT. FRIEDRIGH MARTIN VON 
(1819-92), Ger. poet and translator ; his Die Lieder des 
MinalBehaffy (1861) was a volume of original verse with 
a Plsrsian atmosphere, which met with great success. 
He wrote on the Elizabethan dramatists, trans. 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, and (with others) a oomplete 
edition of the pla 3 r 8 . 


91), Eng. educationist ; friend of Qeorm Eliot. 
BODIN. JEAN (1530^96). Fr. author, lawyer, and 

K litical philosopher ; b. Angers ; king’s attorney at 
^n (1576); sec. to Duo d’Alen 9 on (1681); pub. 
several works, of which the most important is the 
Six Livres de la Bipublique (Paris. 1676), a work on 
political science. 

BODINAYA KANUR (10® N., 77® 20' E.), town, 
Madras, India. Pom 22,209. 

BODLE, former Scot, copper coin, of smaller value 
than Eng. farthing. 

BODLEIAN, famous library at Oxford, to which 
copy of every book is sent ; founded by Thomas 
Bodley (9.v.)» 1698. 

BODLET. GEORGE FREDERIGK (1827-1907), 
Eng. architect ; served his articles under Sir Gilbert 
Scott; A.R.A. (1881) ; R.A. (1902) ; designed cathe- 
drals at Washington (D.C.) and San Francisco, 
college buildings at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
numerous churenes and domestic buildings throughout 
the country. 

BODLET. SIR THOMAS (1545-1613). b. Exeter ; 
ed. Oxford ; a diplomatist and scholar, but chiefly 
remembered as founder of Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

BODMER. JOHANN JAKOB (1698-1783), Ger. 
author ; prof, of History at Zurich ; wrote plays and 
epics of no great merit, but his editions of the Minne- 
.singors are held in great estimation. 

BODMIN (60® 28' N., 4® 42' W.), town, Cornwall ; 
old church. Decorated chapel, Tudor tower, remains 
of Franciscan friary ; agricultural trade. Pop. (1911) 
5734. 

BODO (67® 17' N., 14® 28' E.), port, Norway. Pop. 
4827. 

BODONI, GIAMBATTISTA (1740-1813), Ital. 
printer ; famous for the elegance of his typo^aphical 
work, including Gk., Latin, and Ital. classics. His 
Homer is esy^cially valued. 

BODTCHER, LUDVIG (1793-1874), Dan. poet, 
whoso lyrics are best productions of modem Scandi- 
navia. 

BODY, see bibliography and cross references under 
Anatomy. 

BODY'S ISLAND, island, off N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; 
lighthouse. 

BODY-SNATCHING, the disinterring of bodies 
by so-called * resurrection-men ’ was a fairly common 
crime previous to the passing of the Anatomy Act 
(1832). The perpetrators were liable to fine or im- 
prisonment. 

BOECE, HECTOR (c. 1465-c. 1636), Soot, his- 
torian ; b. Dundee ; prof, of Philosophy in Montai^ 
Coll., Paris ; first principal of Aberdeen Univ. ; chiefly 
remembered for his History of Scotland (1527). 

BOECKH, PHILIPP AUGUST (1785-1867), Ger. 
classical scholar; chief work. Corpus Inscriptionum 
Orcpcarum. 

BOEHM, SIR JOSEPH EDGAR, Bart. (1834-90), 
Eng. sculptor ; A.R.A. (1878) ; R.A. (1882) ; executed 
statues or Queen Victoria (Windsor), Carlyle (Chelsea). 
Dean Stanley (Westminster). Wellington (Hyde Park 
Comer), and many others. 

BOEHM VON BAWERK, EUGEN (1851- ). 

Austrian statesman and writer on economics. 

BOEHME, JAKOB (1575-1624). Ger. philosopher 
and mystic ; s. of a masant. Received b'ttle educa- 
tion. herded cattle while a boy, and eventually became 
a shoemaker. From his earliest years he was of a 
contemplative disposition. His mst work, Aurora, 
was pub. 1612, and similar works followed. The 
pu^se of his studies is to explain the origin of all 
things, and his writings, which have been trans. into 
Engfish and numerous other languages, have exeroised 
considerable influence on European thought. 

BOGOTIA (38® N., 23® 30^ E.), district, ancient 
Greece ; boimded by Phocis, Gulf of Corinth Attica, 
and the Euripus ; chief city was Thebes ; chief river, 
Cephissns ; chief lake. Copais ; plains bounded by 
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mountains; Mt. Helicon in S.W. Thebes {q.v.) was 
chief ^wer in Greece in IV. cent. b.o. ; lost importance 
after Macedonian conquest ; B. is now a nomarchy of 
Greece. P(^. c. 66,000. 

BOER (Dutch, * farmer '), name dven to South 
Africans of Dutch descent ; c. 50 % of i^iite population. 

BOER WARS, see South Africa and Trans- 

TAAL. 

BOERHAAVE, HERMANN (1668-1738), Dutch 
physician and scientist ; lecturer 0701), prof, of Bot. 
and Med. (1709), rector and prof, of Practical Med. 
(1714), and prof, of Chem. (1718), Univ. of Leyden. 
The most famous physician of XVlII. cent. 

BOETHIUS, ANICIUS MANLIUS SEVERINUS 
(c. 480-624 A.D.), Rom. statesman, author, and 
philosopher ; brought up in Rome ; subsequently he 
won favour of Theodoric the Ostrogoth ; became 
consul in 510. At once a great official and author, he 
was noted as a philosop^r, mechanist, AHtronomer, 
and theolodan ; accused of treason by Cyprian, the 
magiattr oficiorum^ towards end of Theodoric's reign, 
he was put on his trial before the Senate, and con- 
demned ; was imprisoned for a year, and while in 
prison he wrote his famous De Consolaiione Philo- 
sophicBf which for cent’s was one of the great text- 
books of moral wisdom. His goods were confiscated, 
and he himself tortured and put to death in 524 ; he 
was regarded as a mart^ some cent’s after his death. 
Several theological works have been ascribed to his 
authorship ; he also wrote several commentaries, a 
text-book on music, and trans. into Latin some of 
Aristotle’s works. 

Works of Boethius (Peiper, Leipzig. 1871); also T. 
Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, hi. (1896). 

boEtie, Etienne de la (1630-63), Fr. 
writer ; enjoyed classic friendship with Montaigne ; 
wrote celebrated Servitude volontaire. 

BOGARDUS, JAMES (1800-74), Amer. mechan- 
ician ; invented instruments for deep-sea soundings, 
making postage stamps, etc. 

BOOHAZ KEUI (40® N., 34® 30' E.), village, Angora, 
Asia Minor ; ruined temple. 

BOGNOR (50® 46' N., 0® 41' W.), town, Sussex, 
England. Pop. (1911) 8142. 

BOGO (11® N., 124* E.), town, Philippines. Pop. 
14,915. 

BOGODUKHOV (49° 68' N., 36® 9' E.), town, 
Russia. Pop. 11,928. 

BOGOMILI, sect of Gk. Church, XII. to XVI. 
cent’s; founder, B^isil, burned, 1118; may have 
developed from early Eastern heresies which survived 
into the Middle Ages. The B. held Christ was the 
Son of God by grace and adoption — not by inherent 
divinity ; reject^ the sacerdotal system and thought 
images idolatrous. They resembled the Pauliclans 
(g.e.). 

BOGORODSK (66® 50' N., 38® 27' E.), town, 
Russia. Pop. 11,210. 

‘ BOGOTA, Santa db Bogota (4® 35' N., 74® 10' 
W.), capital, Colombia ; cathedral, capitol, observatory, 
library, univ., and museum ; seat of abp. ; subject 
to earthquakes ; founded by Quesada, 1538. Pop. 
c. 121,000. 

BOGRA, Baqura (24® 63' N., 89® 14' E.), town, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 7094. District (24® 55' N., 89® E. ) ; 
pop. 854,633. 

BOGS are common in land formerly covered by 
forests ; often covered with peat ; known as * moss ’ 
in N. of England (see Chat Moss, Solway Moss). 
B. Buttbr is yellow, oleaginous, mineral substance 
found in peat b. B. Ironstone is a porous limonite 
variety. 

BOGUE, DAVID (1750- 1825), Scot. Congregational 
minister ; one of founders of London Foreign Mission- 
ary, the Foreign Bible and the Religious Tract Societies. 

BOGU8LAV (49® 32' N., 30® 54' E.), town, Kiev, 
Russia. Pop. c. 9000. 

BOGUTSGHUTZ (50® 16' N., 19® 4' E.), mining 
▼Ulftge, Pruss. Silesia. Pop. c. 15,000. 


BOHAIN (49® 57' N.. 3® 28' £.), town, Aisne, France. 
Pop. c. 7000. 

BOHEMIA, B5HMBN (49® 50' N., 14® 40' £.), north- 
ern province, Austria {q.v.), bordering on Bavaria, 
Saxony, Prussian Silesia ; area, 20,060 sq. miles. 
Surface is undulating plateau with shght northern 
slope, surrounded by mountain ra^es, N.B. by 
Riesengebirge, N.W. by Erzgebirge, S.lv. by Bohemian 
Forest, S.E. by Bohemian and Moravian Mountains ; 
drained by Elbe and tributaries, chief being Moldau, 
Iser, Eger. 

History. — Early inhabitants of B. were Celtic 
tribe called Boii, conquered by Marcomanni, Teutonic 
tribe, I. cent. b.o. Other Teutonic tribes followed; 
ultimately Czechs, Slavonic tribe, subdued country 

c. 450 A.D. Early history obscure ; seems to have 
been divided into number of small states or princedoms, 
united for short time under Samo in Vll. cent. ; 
came into collision with Charlemagne in VIII. cent., 
becoming tributary to him. Introduction of Christian- 
ity occurred in IX. cent, in reign of Borswog, prince 
of Premyslid dynasty, which rSed B. for 000 years. 
Kingly title first bestowed onWratislaws. 1088. In XIII. 
cent. Premysl Ottokar IL extended his dominions; 
joined Teutonic knights in crusade against Prussia ; 
defeated Hungarians ; acquired Carinthia, Istria, 
part of Italy ; ultimately came into conflict with 
emperor, Rudolph of Hapsburg, by whom he was 
defeated and slain near Marchneld, 1278. With his 
grandson, Wenceslas III., Premyslid dynasty came to 
an end, 1306. From 1310 till 1437 B. was ruled by 
kings of Luxembourg dynasty ; John of Luxembourg, 
elected in 1310, went on crusade against heathen 
in Lithuania, when he lost his eyesight ; killed at 
Cre^y, 1346. His s. Charles (1346-78) founded Prague 
Univ. ; became emperor, 1349 ; issued Golden Bull, 
1356, regulating election of Ger. king. 

His 8., Wenceslas IV., was involv^ in struggles with 
nobles ; caused St. John Nepomuk to be downed, 
and John Huss, reformer, to bo burned ; rei^ marked 
by religious wars, which continued in reign of Sigismund, 
1419-37, who persecuted Hussites; became em- 
peror ; d. 1437 ; succ. by Albert of Austria after 
death of whose posthumous s., George of Podebrand, 
was chosen king, 1458. George warred against Mat- 
thias Corvinus of Hungary ; his successor in 1471 was 
Wladislaws of Poland, in whose reign religious disputes 
were ended by Peace of KuttenMrg, 1485 ; B. and 
Hungary unitra by his election to Hungarian throne 
in 1490. Reign of Wladislaws’ s. Louis marked by 
wars against Turks, who invaded Hungary under 
Solyman, defeating and killing king at Mohaes, 1526. 
His bro. -in-law. Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, 
elected, 1520 ; subsequently had himself declared 
hereditary king ; crushed revolt in Prague, 1547 ; 
became emperor ; introduced Jesuits in Bohemia ; 

d. 1564. His 8. Maximilian, emperor and king of B., 
tolerated Reformation ; and Maximilian’s s. Rudolph 
granted Letter of Majesty in 1609, ensuring religious 
liberty ; he was deposed and suoo. by his bro. Matthias, 
1612, whose reign was marked by religious disputes. 
Matthias d. without issue, and his cousin, Ferdinand 
(Emperor Ferdinand II.), was elected king, but was 
presently deposed in favour of Frederi^ Elector 
Palatine, whereupon Thirty Years War broke out; 
Ferdinand, aided Bavaria, Spain, Poland, Italy, 
Saxony, defeated Bohemians at Wtustnberg, 1620 ; 
Elector fled ; Ferdinand reinstated ; extirpated 
Protestantism, re-established Roman CathoUcism, 
suppressed national privileges, promulgated new 
constitution, establishM Hapsburgs as hereditary 
dynasty in B., history of which henceforth follows 
that of Austria. (See Avstbia-Hunoaby.) On 
death of Charles VI., 1740, shru^e took place between 
his dau., Maria Theresa, ana Charles of Bavaria, 
former ultimately suooessfuL Her s., Joseph II., 
passed Edict of Toleration and established man^ re- 
forms. In 1848 ooouned a quickly suppressed rising 
in favour of Bohemian independence, since when these 
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have been constant struggles for supremacy between 
Czechs and Gormans, former aiming at autonomy. 

Language and Literature. — Czech language belongs 
to Slavonic subdivision of Aryan group ; alphabet 
has forty-two letters, ‘ ch ’ being only guttural sound ; 
there are many inflexions and prefixes, and few 
articles and auxiliaries. Earliest period of lit. down 
to time of Huss, is represented by various hymns, 
legends, didactic and satirical poems, translation of 
Bible, and Chronicle of Dalimil. Various religious 
works were written by Huss and his followers, many 
of which are lost. Greatest age of Bohemian lit. 
was XVI. cent. ; historian Hajek may bo mentioned 
among writers of that time. Lit. greatly infiuencod 
by ‘ Bohemian Brethren,* among whom Comenius 
(1592-1670) wrote excellent works on education. 
Modern writers include Vrchlicky, Toniek, Heyduk. 
Greatest historian is Palacky (d. 1876). 

Climate is genial in valleys, cold in upper districts. 
About one-third of surface forested ; over half culti- 
vated ; chief crops, wheat, rye, barley, oats ; flax, 
hops, fruit, beet produced ; hops important for beer 
manufacture, beet for sugar, of which greatest quantity 
goes to Britain. Chief mineral is lignite ; black coal, 
iron ore, silver, gold, antimony, zinc, tin, graphite, 
lead, sulphur also produced ; manufactures include 
woollens, carpets, cottons, linen, silk, pa|ier, gloves, 
glass, buttons, bottles, porcelain. There are mineral 
springs at (Carlsbad, Marienbad, Franzenshad, Teplitz, 
Johannishad, Bilin. B. imports agricultural machin- 
ery and road-rollers from U.K., tools from Germany. 
Capital is Prague (<7.^.). Inhabitants are two-thirds 
Czechs, rest Gennans. Pop. (1010) 6,760,518. 

Bachmonn, Oeschichte Bohmena (1890, 1905); 

Maurice, Bohemia ( 1896) ; Lutzow, History of 
Bohemian Lit, (1899); Morfill, Bohemian Graimnar 
(1899). 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN, MORAVIAN B. (?.v.). 

BOHEMUNO, name borne by six princes of Antioch. 
Bohejiund I. (c. 1058-1111), s. of Robert Guiscard, 
prince of Antioch, efficiently filled his f.’s place ; 
was one of leaders of first crusade. His s., Bouemund 
II. (1108-31), ally of Baldwin II. of Jcrusale»n, 
was slain by Muhammadans. Bohemund III., 
grandson of B. II., succ. as prince of Antioch (1163), 
and his s., Bohemund IV., became count of Tripoli 
(1187). Bohemund V. succ. 1233, and like his f. had 
to face hostility of Armenia. Bohemund VI. (1237- 
75) lost Antioch to the Sultan Bibars (1268), and 
within two years of death of Bohemund VII. Tripoli 
was captured. 

BOHMER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1795-1863), 
Ger. historian ; author of numerous works dealing 
with Ger. history during the Middle Ages. 

BOHN, HENRY GEORGE (1796-1884), Eng. 
publisher; originally a book-dealer on an extensive 
scale ; commenced, in 1846, to pub. the famous 
‘ Bohn Libraries ’ of standard works in many depart- 
ments of lit., which extended to nearly 800 vol’s. 
He disposed of his copyrights, in 1864, to Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons. 

BOHOL (9® 30' N., 123® 30' E.), island, Philippines ; 
area, 1615 sq. miles. Pop. 243,148. 

BOHTLINGK, otto von (1815-1904), Ger. 
scholar; famous for his Sanskrit studies, his moat 
important work being Sanskrit- Worterhuch (7 voTs, 
1863-75). 

BOHUN, historical Eng. family whose lands lay 
chiefly on Welsh marches and finally included earldoms 
of Hereford, Essex, and Northampton ; male line 
extinguished (1373), when lands were divided between 
two co-heiresses. 

BOXARDO, MATTEO MARIA, COUNT (1434- 
94), Ital. poet ; author of the celebrated poem, 
Orlando Inamorato, which served as the inspiration of 
Ariosto*8 Orlando Furioso. 

BOIELDIEU, PRANgOIS ADRIEN (1776-1834), 
Fr. composer ; produced numerous operas and musical 
pieces which achieved considerable popularity, in- 


I eluding Le Calife de Bagdad, Jean de Paris, Le Chapeau 
rouge., and La Dame Blanche (the White Lady of Scott’s 
Monastery), which alone survives and unites simple 
Scottish airs with light and graceful Fr. harmonies. 

BOIGNE, BENOIT DE, COUNT (1761-1830), 
Pr. military adventurer ; after serving in the Irish 
Brigade and the Russian service he went to India, 
where ho acquired a high position as a military leader 
on the side of the Mahrattas, and amassed a great 
fortune. 

BOII, a Celtic tribe, who migrated from Gallia 
Transalpina and subsequently settled in three main 
groups in the district of the Po, in part of modern 
Bohemia, and round Bordeaux. 

BOIL, painful inflammation of subcutaneous 
tissue leading to formation of mass of tissue and pus. 

BOILEAU - DESPREAUX, NICOLAS (1636- 
1711), Fr. poet and critic; studied for the Church 
and for the Bar, but eventually devoted himself to 
lit. and became arbiter of literary taste in Europe. 
Ho continued the work of Malherbe in laying down 
laws of stylo which had deterrent effect on original 
genius, but abundant recognition for their disciplinary 
ii.ses when not too slavishly followed. He became, in 
1677, joint historiographer-royal with Raeine. His 
poems, including the mock-epic Lutrin, are distin- 
guished by their correctness of form. His most 
important work was his Art Poctique (1674) (both 
precept and example), in which he discussed in a most 
exhaustive manner the canons of verse ; vigorously 
defended the usages of the ancient classic writers 
against the ‘ moderns ’ in the famous QuercUe (see 
Franck: LiL). Both his poetry and his criticism 
excrci.sod considerable influence on the work of Po|Xj 
and other Eng. authors ; the charaeteristic excellences 
of Poix^, ease, neatness, and j>oint, are to be found in B. 

Complete Works (Eng. trans.), 1712; Boilcau, by 
Lanson (Grands Ecrivains). 

BOILER, vessel in whieh a liquid is heated to the 
boiling point, and esjxjcially that part of a steam-engine 
used lor generating steam from wat(*r. When the b. 
is o^xjn, tile temix'raturo of the sU^am remains at or 
near 212® Fahr., and the pressure is that of the 
atmosphere, about 14’7 pounds to the square inch. In 
a clo.sed b. the U‘in)x^rature and pressure may be 
varied greatly, being limited only by the strength of 
the b. The main considerations determining the 
form of a b. are ability to resist internal pressure and 



efficiency in producing steam. The spherical form 
was the earliest used, and is the strongest ; but it 
presents to the fire a minimum of surface in propor- 
tion to its contents, and therefore its steam- producing 
efficiency is low. The cylindrical form is the one 
now in general use, as it combines high efficiency in 
raising steam with strength to resist the groat working 
pressures now employed. 

^ B’s may be divided into two ^eat classes : tank 
b’s, containing large quantities of water, and water^ 
tube b’s, in which the water is mostly contained in a 
number of small tubes, The two zorms are often 
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combined. In a b. the level of the water must be 
kept above that Of the heating .surfaces. The feed 
supply may be regulated by hand, or by automatio 
float mechanism, the level of the water Doing asoer- 
tained by a water gau^o. The feeding is done by a 
pump driven by the mam engine or by an independent 
engine, or by injection, the water being admitted 
by a cheok'Valve which is kept on its seating by the 
b. pressure when the feed-pump is not working. There 
also must be a steam gauge to show the steam pressure, 
and one or more safety valves. Openings giving 
access for cleaning or repairs are usually made oval, 
the doors being on the inside and kept shut by the 
pressure. 

Impurities in the feed water become concentrated 
by evaporation and encrust the b. surfaces, making 
regular cleaning necessary. When the water is very 
impure, b’s of the ‘ Lancashire * or other similar type 
are most suitable, as they are easy of access for clean- 
ing. If water-tube b's are used the water must be 
sortened and filtered. The steam from engines may 
be condensed and used as feed water, but the oil with 
it is difficult to got rid of. The majority of b’s are 
hand fired, as mechanical stokers are not yet altogether 
satisfactory. The draught for combustion is either 
natural, by chimney, or forced. A forced draught 
may bo obtained by driving in air by fans and per- 
mitting it to escape only through the fires, or, as in 
locomotives, by the blast of the exhaust steam. 

BOILING, see Cookery. 

BOILING TO DEATH, barbarous punishment 
for poisoning, coining, and other crimes, commonly 
employed in England during the XVI. cent. Numer- 
ous instances are cited during the reign of Henry VIII. 

BOISE (43* 30' N., 116^ 20' W.), capital, Idaho, 
U.S.A. ; gold and silver mines. Pop. (1910) 17,358. 

BOISGUILLEBEHT, PIERRE LE PESANT, 
8IEUR D£ (1670-1714), author and economist ; magis- 
trate at Rouen (1090) ; published DUail de la France 
(1695) ; Factum de la France (1705 or 1706). 

BOIS-LE-DUG, ¥r, form of ’8 Hebtoqenbosch 

{q.V.). 

BOISROBERT, FRANCOIS LE METEL DE 
(1592-1662), Ft. poet; entered the priesthood and 
became Canon of Rouen ; he was greatly favoured 
by Richelieu, and after his death attached himself 
to Mazarin. He wrote La Belle PlaideusCf and other 
comedies, and much verso which enjoyed considerable 
popularity. 

BOISSARD, JEAN JACQUES (1528-1602), 
Fr. antiquary and poet ; ho travelled extensively in 
Greece, and spent many years in Italy in the study 
of antiquities ; his works include PoematOf Romanoe 
Urbis Topographia^ Theatrum Vitai Humancey etc. 

BOI88EREE, 8ULPICE (1783-1854), Ger. arch»- 
ologist celebrated for collection of Early Ger. pictures 
now in P nakothek, Munich. 

BOI88IER, MARIE LOUIS ANTOINE GAS- 
TON (1823-1908), Fr. scholar; sec. of Fr. Academy ; 
devoted himself to the study of Roman antiquities ; 
pub. Ciciron et $es Amis (Eng. trans., 1897), La Re- 
ligion romaine d' Auguste aux Antonins. 

BOISSONADE, JEAN FRANQOIS (1774-1867), 
Fr. classical scholar and author of books on recondite 
classical subjects. 

BOIS8Y D’ANGLAS, FRANQOIS ANTOINE, 
COMTE (1756-1826), Fr. statesman; pres, of Con- 
vention (1796) ; meml^r of Committee of Public Safety 
and subseqaently of Council of Five Hundred ; pro- 
scribed Sept, 1707 ; lived in England untfi the 
Consulate; member of Tribunate (1801); senator 
(1805). 

BOITO, ARRIGO (1842- ), Ital. composer 

and poet ; his opera, Mefistofdet was produced at Milan, 
in 1868, but that and his other musical compositionB, 
all slight though with marked individuality, achieved 
little success at the time, bat» praised by the critics, 
have been steadily winning a position. As a writer 
of libretti he has won distinction ; author of the books 


of Verdi’s Otello and Falstaff, Ponohielli’s La Oioconda, 
and numerous others ; Mus.Doc., Cambridge, 1893. 

BOIVIN, FRANCOIS DE, Baron de Villara 
(d. 1618), chronicler of Henry II. *s wars. 

BOJAOOR CAPE (26* 12' N., 14® 27' W.), cape, W. 
Africa. B. a. False (26* 30' N., 14* 6' W.), cape, W. 
Africa. 

BOJANO (41* 28' N., 14® 29' E.), town, Italy. 
Pop. c. 6000. 

BOKENAM, OSBERN (c. 1446), Eng. poet ; wrote 
metrical lives and legends of female saints, his verse 
showing the influence of Chaucer and other early 
poets ; a copy of his work is contained in the Arundel 
MS. (Brit Museum). 

BOKHARA (39* 45' N., 65* E.), khanate, Central 
Asia, with Afgl^nistan on S., elsewhere surrounded 
by provinces of Russia ; conquered by Russia, 1868 ; 
under Russ, suzerainty ; Amir, Sayid Abdul Ahad, 
succ., 1885. Rivers are Oxus, Zarafshan, Surkhab ; 
soil banren, except where irrigated from rivers. W. is 
hot and dry, with flat surface, fertile through irrigation ; 
produces pasture for stock-rearing, cottons, vines ; 
middle is plateau, produces pistaoUos, fruits ; £. is 
mountainous, valleys producing cereals, mulberries ; 
sheep, goats, camols, horses, asses raised ; silkworms 
reared. Minerals include salt, sulphur, alum, sal 
ammoniac ; rice, cotton, wheat, barley, tobacco, fruits, 
etc., produced; area, c. 90,000 sq. miles. Pop. c. 
1,600,000. 

BOKHARA (39* 50' N., 65* E.), town, B., Asia; 
has 360 mosques, Mir-Arab being most remarkable ; 
centre of religion and learning. Pop. c. 100,(XK). 

BOLAN PASS (29® 45' N., 67* 15' £.), pass, Afghan- 
istan. 

BOLAS, weapon of S. Amer. Indians; stone balls 
attached to a hide or hempen rope. 

BOLBEG (49* 34' N., 0® 28' E.), town, France. 
Pop. 10,959. 

BOLE, earthy clay-like mineral, consisting of silica, 
alumina, red iron, oxide, and water; occurs in veins, 
in basalt, and other rooks. 

BOLESLAW I. (d. 1025), became king of Poland, 
992 ; made Poland a great power, and established 
a native church. 

BOLESLAWII. (1039-81), Polish king; exiled, 1079. 

BOLESLAW III. (1086-1139), king of Poland; 
succ. 1102; devoted his life mainly to subjugation of 
maritime provinces of Pomerania. 

BOLETN, ANNE, Bullen (e. 1507-36), second 
wife of Henry Vlll. of England, and niece of Duke 
of Norfolk. Her f. was Sir Thomas B., or. Earl of 
Wiltshire and Ormonde (1529). Henry m. her secretly 
about Jan. 25, 1533 ; subsequently their marriage was 
declared valid, and Anne was crowned (June). Birth 
of a dau. (Sept. 1533), instead of desired s., disappointed 
Henry, who soon tired of his arrogant, flighty, voluptu- 
ous wife. Anne was imprisoned in the Tower (May 2, 
1536) on charges of flagrant immorality, condemned 
and sentenced (May 15), and beheaded on May 19. 

BOLGART (55* N., 68* 45' E.), ancient town, 
Kazan, Russia. 

BOLGRAD (46* 38' N., 28* 39' £.), town, Bess- 
arabia, Russia. Pop. c. 9000. 

BOLI (40* 46' N., 31* 30' E.), town, Turkey -in- Asia. 
Pop. c. 11,000. 

BOLINGBROKE, HENRY ST. JOHN, VIS- 
COUNT (1678-1761), Eng. statesman and writer. 
Entering Parliament (1701), he attached himself to 
Harley, becoming War. Sec. (1704), and Sec. of State 
(1710). Cr. Viscount B. (July 1712), he proceeded to 
France to conduct peace negotiations, and had a 
responsible share in underhand negotiations which 
resulted in Peace of Utrecht (March 31, 1713). Gradu- 
ally superseding Oxford in the leadership, B. was 
supreme after Oxford’s retirement (July 1714), but 
his plans for a Jaoobite Restoration were upset by 
Queen Anne’s sudden death (Aug. 1) and intervention 
of Whig lords. Dis mis sed from oflioe on aooession of 
Qeorgel., B. {oined the Pntender, lHtt» having zeoeivid 
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pardon (1723), he returned to London ; was received 
coldly by Walpole, and organised opposition in con- 
junction with Pulteney. Success seemed imminent 
when ^ng died (1727). B. subsequently joined 
opposition round Frederick, Prince of Wales, but 
returned to France (1739); finally he settled in 
Battersea. A famous man of fashion and letters, a 
plausible and eloquent debater, his diplomacy was 
subordinated to party necessities. His writings 
include the Patriot King, which inspired the political 
ideas of Bute and George III. ; Life, by Hassall (1889). 

BOLIVAR (8* 30' N., 76* W.). department. Col- 
ombia ; area, 22,320. Pop. e. 425,97.5. 

BOLIVAR (7* N. to 65* W.). state, Venezuela; 
capital, Ciudad Bolivar; area, 91,870. Pop. 65,744. 

BOLIVAR, SIMON (1783-1830), S. Amer. soldier 
and administrator ; b. Caracas, Venezuela ; associated 
himself with cause of independence of Span, colonies 
in S. America ; aided rebellion at Caracas (April 1810), 
and was commissioned colonel by the revolutionary 
convention. Venezuela declared its independence 
(1811); war began, 1812. After varying success, B. 
defeated Spaniards at Barcelona (Feb. 1817), won 
victory of Boyaca (Aug. 1819), and finally routed 
Spaniards at Carabobo (1821). Venezuela and New 
Granada were united to form * Republic of Colombia,* 
under B.*s presidency (1821). B. also liberated 
Ecuador and Peru ; Upper Peru became a separate 
state, called Bolivia, in nonour of B., who was pro- 
claimed perpetual protector. Bolivian Code was 
adopted as constitution of Peru, and B. declared 
pres, for life (Deo. 1826) ; subsequently B. exercised 
supreme power in Colombia (1828-30); Life, by Petre 
(1910). 

BOLIVIA (10* to 23* S., 67* 30' to 70* W.), republic, 
near centre of W. side of S. America, but separated 
from coast since 1882, when Chile annexed districts W. 
of Andes ; bounded N.N.E. and E. by Brazil, S.E. and 
S. Pari^uay and Argentine, W. by Chile and Peru. 
S.W. consists of plateaus lying between Andos and 
Cordillera Real to E. ; of these Oruro plateau (with 
Lakes Titiaca and Aullagas) is 13,000 ft. above sea- 
level ; southern part lower, a sandy or salt-covered 
desert; along N.E., hills sink rapidly, and on E. by 
series of terraces to northern and eastern plains ; 
former drained by Beni and Mamore to Madeira, latter 
^ Paraguay ; other rivers are Ouapore, Purus, etc. 
Cnief mountains are Bolivian Andes ; there are many 
active volcanoes. Climate varies with altitude and 
exposure ; higher plateaus have hot days, cold nights ; 
lower plateaus and eastern terraces temperate ; 
up^r valleys sub-tropical ; northern and eastern 
plains tropical ; first two regions have wet and dry 
seasons ; elsewhere rain falls all year round. Fauna 
resembles that of Peru ; great variety of birds and 
insects. Condors and humming-birds occur ; wild 
animals include tapir, jaguar. Chief town. La Paz (g.v. ) ; 
nominal capital, Sucre (Chuq^nisaca) ; railway com- 
munications poor (c. 2500 miles) ; Beni and Mamore 
are navigable ; roads few and bad. 

History. — B. seems to have been united with Peru 
from earliest times, and so remained after Span, con- 
quest of that country ; became province of Buenos 
Aires, 1776. Natives were cruelly oppressed under 
Span, rule, and several risings occurred. In XIX. 
cent, occurred great stuggle for independence, in 
which natives were aided by (leoplo of Peru and La 
Plata, 1^9-25. Rebels, under Bolivar (g.v.), ulti- 
mately seized La Paz, 1825, and a month later Spaniards 
were defeated at Potosi, their last remaining province. 
Constitution was framed by Bolivar, from whom 
country was named, in 1826; and Sucre (g»v,), who 
had defeated Spaniards at Ayacucho in 1824, became 
first pres, of new republic, accepting office for two 
jrears only. Since then frequent insurrections and 
reTolntions have occurred, sometimes followed by 
changes in constitution. In 1879 war broke out with 
Chile, during pro^ss of which a revolution occurred 
in B. ; war ended in 1883, when treaty was concluded. 


whereby B. lost her coast province, Atacama, to Chile. 
Most important recent events have been settlement of 
boundary dispute with Brazil, 1903, when B. obtained 
district on Matto Grosso frontier and Madeira River, 
together with £2,000,000, in exchange for Upper Aor4 
and other districts ; and confirmation of coast pro- 
vinces to Chile in 1906, for which she received money 
compensation. 

Constitution, dating from 1880, is republican. Ex- 
ecutive vested in pres., elected by popular vote for term 
of four years ; legislative, in two chambers. Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, members of both elected by 
people. There are two vice-presidents, and ministry 
of six departments. Republic is divided into 8 de- 
partments, 55 provinces, 437 cantons, and 248 vice- 
cantons. State religion is R.C., though other faiths are 
tolerated. Head of church is abp., who lives at Sucre. 
Elementary education is compulsory. Military service 
is compulsory for all men between 20th and 60th years. 

Roaourcaa and Productions. — Upper plateaus pro- 
duce potatoes, barley ; lower plateaus, wneat, maize ; 
upper valleys, fruits ; great plains have luxuriant 
tropical vegetation. There are grassy savannahs in 
S., valuable timber in N. ; rubber, copal, coffee, cocoa, 
coca, rice, cotton, cinchona, pine-apples, bananas 
produced; cattle and sheep largely bred; viounya, 
^paoa, llama, guanaoo, chinchilla are valued for their 
skins and wool. Minerals include silver, copper, tin, 
lead, mercury, zinc, antimony, bismuth, gold, borax, 
coal ; many of these await development. Silver is 
great source of wealth, tin coming next in importance. 
Salt and mineral oil also occur. C'hief imports are 
provisions, wines, spirits, cottons, woollens, silks, 
linens, clothing, hardware ; exports, silver, rubber, 
tin, wool, hides, cattle, coffee, cocoa. 

Inhabitants include Indians, half-breeds, whites, 
negroes; white inhabitants are chiefly of Span, descent ; 
area, 667,500 sq. miles. Pop. (191 1) c. 2,200,000. 

CUld, BotUb American Bepwlics (N. Y., 189 1 ) ; Wright, 
Bolivia (1906) ; Conway, Bolivian Andes. 

BOLKHOV (63* 23' N., 36* 68' E.), town, Russia; 
manufactures leather, gloves, soap. Pop. 20,700. 

BOLL, Bolb, measure us^ in Scotland and N. of 
England; hold 6 imperial bushels; the ‘ new b.’ held 2. 

BOLLANDISTS, succession of Jesuit writers, so 
called after the first, John van Bolland, who (1643) 
compile AcUs Banctorurn (q.v.). 

BOLOGNA (44* 29' N., 11* 21' E.), city. Italy; 
capital of B. province; Cathedral of San Pietro 
dates from 910, Church of San Potronio from 1390 ; 
other interesting old churches, two leaning towers, 
Torre Asinelli and Torre Oarisenda, and many 
tine palaces ; univ. dates from XI. cent, (perhaps 
tirst ever founded) ; important museum and picture 
gallery ; railway centre ; manufactures tiqueurs, 
sausages, soap, glass, tobacco. Pop. (1911) 172,639. 
Province; area, 1448 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 577,969. 

BOLOGNA STONE, a variety of heavy spar or 
sulphate of barytes. 

BOLOGNA, GIOVANNI DA (1524-1608), Fr. 
sculptor; lived chioflv in Italy, and assumed this 
ItaL name ; was employed by Francesco and Cosimo 
de’ Medici ; fine examples of his work (e.g. The 
liape of the Sabines) in Florence. 

BOLOMETER, see under Electricity. 

BOLSENA (42*39' N., 12* E.), town, on I^ke of 
B., Italy. Pop. 3286. 

BOLSOVER (63* 14' N., 1* 18' W.), town, Derby- 
shire, England ; coal mines. Pop. (1911) 11,225. 

BOLSWARD (53* 6' N., 6* 32' E.), town, Holland. 
Pop. 6517. 

BOLTON, Bolton-lb-Moors (53* 35' N., 2* 26' W.), 
town, Lancashire, England ; centre of cotton industry ; 
manufactures muslins, paper, chemicals ; has iron 
foundries, sawmills ; coal mines in neighbourhood ; 
created parliamentary borough, 1832; returns two 
members ; grammar school, munded 1641 ; stormed 
by Royalists in Civil War. Pop. (191 1) 180,886. 

BOLTON, DUKEDOM OF, the family of Paulet 
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(Powlett) held the title from 1689 to 1794, when 
the dukedom became extinct. 

BOLTON, EDMUND (b. 1675), Eng. author; wrote 
Hypercfitica, 

BOLZANO, BERNHARD (1781-1848), Austrian 
philosopher; was ordained to the priesthood, and 
became prof, of Philosophy at Prague, but his opinions 
led to his being deprived of the exercise of both offices ; 
author of Lehrbuch der BeligionswisaenscJialt, and other 
philosophical works. 

BOMA (6* 40' S., 13* 16' E.), capital, Belg. Congo ; 
important seaport ; exports rubber, ivory. Pop. c. 3600. 

BOMARSUND (60® 16' N., 20® 11' E.), town, 
Finland ; formerly fortified ; captured by French and 
English, 1854. 

BOMB, shell of metal filled with explosives; used 
by Nihilists. Explosion by clockwork or detonation. 

BOMBARDIER BEETLE, beetle which when 
attacked ejects from anus evil-smelling (luid. 

BOMBARDON, Bass Tuba, one of the saxhorns, 
a deep-toned musical instrument used in orchestras 
and military bands ; for the latter use it is made in a 
circular form, and worn round the body. 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY (13® 62' to 28® 40' N., 
66® 40' to 76® 29' E.), govomorshin, Brit. India; 
area, 123,064 sq. miles ; bounde^l N. and N.W. by 
Baluchistan, N.E. by Punjab, Rajputana, Malwa, 
E. by Berar, Hyderabad, Madras, W. by Arabian Sea ; 
coast-line towards N. broken by Gulfs of Cutch and 
Cambay ; Nerbudda River, flowing to latter, divides 
province into two parts, of which northern consists 
of Guz.orat and ^reat plain of Sind, southern of coastal 
strip along Arabian Sea and part of Deccan tableland ; 
chief mountains are W. Ghats, Satpura Range, and out- 
liers of Aravalli Hills ; rivers, Ind^us, Nerbudda, Tapti. 

History. — Between late XV. and early XVII. 
cent, settlements were made in B. by Portuguese, 
Dutch, and English, of whom Portuguese first appeared. 
B. island passM to England when Charles II. married 
Catharine of Braganza in 1661, and was subsequently 
ranted to East India Company in 1668 ; other 
istricts wore added at various dates, and by about 
1863 presidency attained its present form ; frequently 
suffered from plague, cholera, and famine. 

Climate varies ; high temperature in Sind plains ; 
rainfall slight in N., moderate on tableland ; heavy 
on coastal strip ; wettest months, June to October ; 
chief crops are wheat, cotton, millet, rice ; other 
products are pulse, oil seed, sugar-cane, indigo, 
tobacco ; principal industries, cotton manufacture, 
silk-weaving, carpets, leather goods, pottery, brass- 
work, wood-carving, cutlery, jewellery ; minerals 
include gold, iron. Railway mileage, c. 26,600. Ad- 
ministration carried out by governor, who is assisted 
by executive council of three members and legislative 
council of 48 members ; population includes Europeans, 
Mahrattas, and other races ; majority are of Hindu 
religion, Muhammadanism coming next in numerical 
importance. Pop. (1911) 19,672,640. 

Bombay (18® 56' N., 72® 49' E.), chief town and seat 
of government of B. Presidency, India, situated in 
S. of island of same name, lying off coast of province 
and connected with mainland by bridges and cause- 
ways. In N. is native town ; in 8., European garrison ; 
natives are of many different races ; chief religions, 
Hinduism, Muhammadanism. B. has univ., several 
colleges and schools, hospitals ; most important manu- 
facturing town in India ; favourably situated for foreign 
trade; has magnificent natural narbour, wet doons, 
and many diy docks ; railway communication with 
all parts of India ; centre of cotton trade ; other 
industries are dyeing, tanning, metal work ; imports 
and exports are practically those of province (j.v.). 
Bombay furniture is a distinct type of blackwood 
furniture which is chiefly manufactured in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay. It takes a fine polish, is much 
used for ornamental tables and stands, and is fre- 
quently inlaid. Pop. (1911) 979,446. 

Edwardes, Th^ Btse of Bombay (1902). 
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BOMBELLE8, MARC MARIE, l^ARQUIB DE 

(1744-1822), Fr. diplomatist; later, bp. of Amiens. 

BOMMEL (61® 48' N., 6® 16' E.), town, Gelder- 
land, Holland. Pop. 4000. 

BONA, B6nb (36® 66' N., 7® 42' E.), port, Algeria ; 
(^uasi- Byzantine cathedral, Grand Mosque, and citadel ; 
hne harbour ; exports phosphates, sheep, barley, 
iron, etc. ; imports manufactured articles ; occupied 
by French, 1830, 1832. Fop. (1911) 42,000. 

BONA DEA (classical myth.), Rom. goddess of 
fruitfulneBs. 

BONA FIDES (Lat. ‘ good faith *).— The b. f. of 
defendant is an equitable consideration which entered 
largely into Rom. law and modem codes founded 
thereon. To obtain alcoholic liquors on Sunday in 
Scotland, or in certain hours in Eng., persons must be 
6. fide travellers (i.e, have travelled from three miles dis- 
tant that day). 

BONA, GIOVANNI (1609-74), Ital. cardinal and 
author ; wrote numerous devotional and liturgical books ; 
his Manuductio ad Codum (Guide to Heaven) was trans. 
into English by L* Estrange, 1680 (new ed., 1898). 

BONAIRE ISLAND (12® N., 68® 50' W.), Uland, 
Dutch W. Indies. Pop. (1909) 6363. 

BONALD, LOUIS GABRIEL AMBROI8E, 
VICOMTE DE( 1764-1840). Ft. politician, philosopher, 
and writer of the traditionalist school ; Minister of 
State, 1822. 

BONANZA (Span. ‘ prosperity ’), colloquial expres- 
sion in Amer. minmg districts for anything profitable. 

BONAPARTES, Buonapabtbs (ItaL form).-— The 
Bonaparte familv consisted of : Charles Bonaparte 
(1746-85), f. of Napoleon I., descendant of ItaL 
family settled in Corsica ; ocoupied position at court 
of Ajaccio; m. (1764) Letizia Ramolino, a good 
hourgeoiae to whom Napoleon was devotedly attached ; 
as * Madame M6ro ’ in the Tnileries, she obstinately 
made economies against the evil days which she knew 
would come ; she followed Napoleon to Elba, and d. 
1836. Napoleon I. (g.v.) was the second son (b. 1769); 
he had 4 bro’s and 3 sisters, whom he treated with 
culpably magnificent generosity. He onoe said bitterly : 

‘ On dirait que faurait mangi thiritage dt noire pire .* — 
Joseph (1768- 1844), eldest bro. of Napoleon I.,b.Corte, 
Corsica ; became counoillor of Ajacoio municipality ; 
fled to France on victory of Paolist party; app. 
minister to court of Parma (1797) ; subsequently one 
of members for Corsica in Counoil of Five Hundred ; 
king of Naples (1806-8) ; king of Spain (1808-13). In 
Spain he endeavoured to thwart Napoleon, but was 
little more than nominal king, and retired from 
Madrid after his defeat at Viitoria (1813); he was 
lieu t. -general of France (1814); subsequently settled 
in U.S.A. as Comte de Survilliers ; d. at Florence. — 
Luoien (1775-1840), Prince of Canino ; Napoleon’s 
ablest bro.; espoused demooratic movement (1789); 
subsequently pres, of Council of Five Hundred and 
Minister of Interior (1799) ; ambassador to Madrid 
(1800) ; estranged from Napoleon (1803) ; lived for 
some years in Italy ; offered Napoleon his help during 
the Hundred Days ; d. at Rome. His eldest s., Chablbs 
Lucixn Jules Laubbkt, went to Amerioa, and is 
famous for his Amer. Omiihology; his younger s., 
Louis Luoiur (1813-91), was authority on Celtic 
speeches. — Louie (1778-1846), Naj^leon’s favourite 
bro., educated by Napoleon, at tne cost of much 
privation, from his lieutenant’s pay ; acoompanied 
Napoleon during Ital. campaign (1796-97); became 
general (1804) ; gov. of Pans (1806) ; king of Holland 
(1806-10) ; showing himself vain and ostentatious, 
Napoleon declared Holland an integral part of Empire 
(1810); Louis fled to Bohemia. His s. afterwards 
became Napomon m. (g.v.), f. of Engine Louis Jean 
Joseph (b. 1866-79), ' Pnnoe Imperial,'^ slain by Zulus. 
—Jerome (1784-1860), king of Westphalia (1807-18) ; 
m. Catherine of Wiirttemberg ; commanded a division 
of Fr. army at WaUdoo ; subsequently a marshil 
of France sod pres, of Senate. — The affairee geiemiu 
of Napoleon’s sisters were mattsrs of European seand a L 
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ElUa (1777>1920), m. Felix Baoiooohi, a well- 
connected Corsican (1797) ; made Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany and Princess ox Lucca and Piombino by 
Napoleon.— Pauline (1780-1825), Princess Borgheso 
(1803), Napoleon’s second and most beautiful sister; 
Duchess or Guastalla (1808-13). — Caroline (1782- 
1839), m. Joachim Murat, king of Naples (1808-13), 
and devoted herself to furthering his interests. 

All the above had issue, manv of whom achieved 
distinction. The Bonapartes of Baltimore are de- 
scended from Jerome Bonaparte by his marriage 
with Elizabeth Patterson (1803). 

By his second w., Marie Louise, Napoleon had a s., 
the little king of Rome, afterwards rocoraised as 
Napoleon IL iqv.). Napoleon’s stepdaughter, 
Hortense de Beauhamais, m. Ms brother Louis, father 
of Napoleon 111. 

Levy, Napolion ItUime ; Masson, NapoUon ei aa 
famUU ^aris, 1897-1900) ; Morse Stephens, Rtvclu- 
tionary Europe (Rivingtons, 1907). 

SONAR, HORATZU8 (1808-89), Scot. Presby- 
terian theologian, author of well-known hymns. 

. BONASA GROUSE {Donaaa umhellua), N. Amor, 
grouse, recognised by absence of feathers from toes and 
wwer leg, and by black neck-ruffs. 

BONA VENTURA, ST. (1221-74), Ital. Fran- 
ciscan theologian ; studied at Paris ; general of Fran- 
ciscan order, 1266 ; called * The graphic Doctor * ; 
canonised, 14S2. A mystical theologian, he ^posed 
the Aristoteluinism of Roger Bacon and St. Thomas 
Aquinas and showed platonising tendencies; a pro- 
found philosopher and theologian. 

BONA VISTA (48® 40' N., 63® 10' W.), town, New- 
foundland. Pop. 4000. 

BONGHAMP, CHARLES MELCHIOR ARTUS, 
MARQUIS DE (d. 1793), Venddan leader; served 
in Fr. army, but retired on outbreak of Revolution ; 
beoamo leader of Vend^an insurgents (1793), and was 
killed at battle of Chdei. 

BOND, a written instrument, signed and sealed 
by a person who is called the obligor, by which he 
acknowledges that he owes a certain sum of money 
to another, or that he is bound to do some act for the 
benefit of that other, who is called the obligee. Money 
due under a b. can be recovered within twenty years 
after it has become due, whereas in the case of simple 
contract debts, the right to recover is barred at the end 
of six years from the last acknowledgment in writing of 
the debt, or the last payment of any portion of the 
principal or interest. 

BOND, SIR EDWARD AUGUSTUS (1816-98), 
Eng. librarian ; entered Brit. Museum (1838) ; app. chief 
librarian (1878); one of the founders of the Palajo- 
graphical Soo. ; edit, a series of Anglo-Saxon charters. 

BOND, SIR ROBERT (1867- ), Premier, New- 

foundland, 1900-9 ; prominent in Fisheries disputes. 

BOND, WILLIAM GRANCH (1789-1869), Amor, 
astronomer ; introduced astronomical photography, 
discovered 8th satellite of Saturn (1848), invented as- 
tronomical chronograph. 

BONDE, GUSTAP, COUNT (1020-67), Swed. 
statesman ; became Lord High Treasurer (1669), and 
member of council of regency during minority of 
Charles XI. ; favoured pacific and economic policy 
in national affairs, but overborne by colleagues. 

BONDED WAREHOUSE, a government store 
or custom-house store whore imported goods are 
lodged, ending re-exportation or until the duties 
chargeable thereon are paid on removal. The system 
of bonded warehouses (proposed in Walpole’s Excise 
Scheme, 1733) was not adopted till 1803. 

BONDI, CLEMENTE (1742-1821), Ital. p^t, 
priest, prof. ; chief work, the poem, La giornata ville- 
reeeia, resembles Lamartine’s style. 

BONpU(14® N.,13® W.), native Mngdom, Fr.Senegal, 
W. Africa ; well cultivated ; people chiefly Fula ; 
cotton, tobacco. • Pop. c, 30,000, 

BONE is the hard substance of which the skeletons 
of animals is built up, serving as a framework for the 


body and for the ]proteotion of vital parts, and is a 
connective tissue In which earthy salts have been 
deposited in order to strengthen the structure. B’s 
are classed as long, e.g. in thigh, fial, e.g. in skull, and 
cutical or irregular, e.g. in wrist. The animal or organic 
matter amounts in b. to about one-third of the whole, 
and the earthy or organic matter, in the form of salts, 
to about two-thirds. According as it is dense and hard in 
structure, or light and spongy, b. is called compact or 
cancellous. On microscopic examination b. is found 
to be formed by innumerable little canals, running 
longitudinally in a long b., each containing blood 
vessels, and their walls formed by a series of rings of 
bony substance. Filling the spaces in b. is marrow, 
composed of fat cells, and of the same corpuscular 
elements as are found in the blood (7.0.), but in a less 
advanced stage of development; there are two kinds 
of marrow, yellow and rod, the former being found 
in the interior of long bones, e.g. the thigh bone, and 
the latter in smaller long bones, e.g. the ribs, and 
in short bones, e.g. vertebras. Yellow marrow has a 
much greater number of fat cells, hence its colour, 
while red marrow is almost entirely composed of the 
other cellular elements, from which the blood oor- 
puscles are formed. B. is formed from cartilage or 
from membrane, usually the former, little points 
of bony cells developing and the area then sproaaing. 

Inflammation may affect the covering of the b. or 
periosteum, the b. itself, or the substance in the 
canal within, or medulla. It may be acute or chronic, 
the acute form usually being due to injury followed 
by bacterial infection, and the chronic to the continued 
suppuration of acute form, to syphilis, and to tuber- 
culosis. The former is usually treated by rest and 
fomentations, operation being sometimes necessary, 
and the latter hy general treatment of the disease 
affecting the individual. 

Fractures are treated by rest in sjdints, and massage, 
begun early. 

Hicheis (q.v.) is a general disease of children, with 
special manifestations in the bones. 

b6NE, see Bona. 

BONE ASH, formed from calcined bones; used 
for fertilising and in manufacture of cupels. 

BONE MANURES consist mainly of phosphate 
of lime and ammonia. 

BONE, HENRY (1766-1834), Eng. enamel- painter ; 
private and hist, portraits and classical subjects. 

DONER, ULRICH (XIV. cent.), Swiss fabulist; 
author o^ a collection of fables, Der Edelstein, written 
in Middle. High Gorman ; edit, by G. F. Benecko (1810). 

BO’NESS, Bobbowstounnbss (56® 1' N., 3® 36' W.), 
seaport. Firth of Forth, Scotland ; extensive harbour ; 
largo shipping trade ; coal, iron ; salt, soap. Pop. (1911) 
10 , 866 . 

BONFIRE, a corruption of * bone- fire,* a fire for 
burning bones, which spelling was employed in England 
as late as the latter part of the XVIII. cent., thoi^h 
the alternate spelling had been some time in use. B’s 
were formerly lit in England as beacons, or warnings ; 
tlie approach of the Armada was so notified to^e 
people. At the present day they are lighted on ooca- 
sions of national rejoicings. 

BONGARS, JACQUES (1664-1612), Fr. diplo- 
matist ; edit, works on Fr. and Rom. history. 

BONGHI, RUGGERO (1828-95), Ital. politician 
and educationist ; as Minister for PVblic Instruction 
(1873) introduced useful reforms; celebrated for his^ 
vivacious but acrimonious wit. 

BONGO, negro tribe of Sudan, of medium height, 
black-haired, with a reddish-brown complexion ; poaco- 
ablo and industrious agriculturists. 

BONHAM (33® 39^ N., 96® 14' W.), town, Texas, 
U.S.A. ; cotton mills. Pop. (1910) 4844. 

BONHEUR, ROSA (182^-99), Fr. artist; was of 
Jewish parentage; originally a dressmaker; famous 
for her masterly painting of animals. Her work ww 
highly appreciated in England, and a repUca of TAs 
Horse Fair is in the National Gallery. 
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BOZn (4* 40' S., 120* B.), native Btate, Celebes, 
Dutch East Indies ; inhabitants of Bugis race ; rice, 
tobacco ; capital, BoNi. Pop. e. 70,000. 

BONI, GIACOMO (1869^ ), famous excavator 

of Rom. remains, esp^iall^r in Forum at Rome ; 
author of works on Rom. antiquities. 

BONIFACE V., pope, 610-25 ; said to have made 
Canterbury chief Eng. see. 

BONIFACE VIII., Benbdiot Cajetan, pope (1294- 
1303), upheld temporal power ; quarrelled with several 
kings; issued bull, Clericis Laicos, 1296, forbidding 
taxation of clergy ; captured by iS:. king at Anagni ; 
imprisoned, and died on release. 

BONIFACE, ST. (680-764), 'Apostle of Ger- 
many * ; of Eng. birth ; began missionary laJ^ours in 
Frisia, 716 ; founded abbey of Fulda and churches in 
Bavaria and Franconia ; b^ame abp. of all Germany ; 
martyred. To him the conversion of Germany was 
really duo. 

BONIFACE OF SAVOY (d. 1270), abp. of Canter- 
bury, 1243 ; uncle of Eleanor of Provence, Henry III. *8 
wife. 

BONIFACIO (41* 23' N.. 9® 8' E.), seaport, Corsica, 
on peninsula. Strait of B. ; olive oil. Pop. 3000. 

BONIFACIUS (d. 432), Rom. gov., defended 
Hippo against Vandals. 

BONIN ISLANDS (27® 45' N., 142® E.), volcanic 
islands, N. Pacific, belonging to Japan ; capital. Port 
Lloyd, on Pool Island, the largest of the chain ; dis- 
covered by Japanese, 1693. 

BONINGTON, RICHARD PARKES (1801-28), 
Eng. landscape painter ; one of pioneers of Eng. 
Eomantio school. 

BONITO, see Mackerel. 

BONITZ, HERMANN (1814-88), Ger. scholar; 
famed for his commentaries on Aristotle and Plato ; 
Disputationes PlatonicoB Ducb (1837), Observationes 
CriticcB in Arisioielis Lihroa Metaphyaicoa (1842). 

BONIVARD, FRANCOIS (1493-1570), Cluniao 
nor of Geneva, hero of Byron’s Priaoner of Ohillon ; 
eing inmrisonod there for six years by order of Charles 
UI. of Savoy ; released when Chi Hon fell into hands 
of Bernese, 1636 ; took refuge at Geneva, accepted 
the Reformation, and wrote Chroniquea de GerUve, 
an unacholarly production. 

BONN (60® 44' N., 7® 4' E.), town, Prussia, on 
Rhine ; Minster is Romanesque church, dating from 
XI. cent. ; famous univ., established 1808 ; building 
was formerly electoral palace ; has five faculties, 
antiquarian museum, ana library ; fine bridge across 
Rhine ; behind town is Ereuzberg, with monastic 
church; Beethoven’s birthplace. Pop. (1910) 
87,978. 

BONNAT, L£ON JOSEPH FLORENTIN (1833- 
), Fr. historical painter and portraitist. 

BONNER, EDMUND (c. 1600-69) ; Eng. bp. ; 
Wolsey’s chaplain, 1629 ; subsequently transferred to 
king’s service ; archdeacon of Leicester, 1535 ; bp. 
of London, 1539 ; imprisoned in Marshalsea, Sep. 1649, 
for failure to promote cause of Reformation ; restored 
on Mary’s accession, he vigorously supported Roman 
CathoUcism and persecuU^ Protestants ; again im- 
prisoned, April 1660, for refusal to take Oath of 
Supremacy ; d. in Marshalsea. 

BONNET, CHARLES (1720-93), Swiss natur 
alist and author ; made special study of insect life ; 
advanced theory that plants possess sense of discern 
ment ; also formulated a system of philosophy. 

BONNEVAL, CLAUDE ALEXANDRE, COMTE 
DB (1676-1747), Fr. soldier; served under Prince 
Eugene ; later in Turk, service. 

BONNEVILLE (46® 4' N., 6® 24' E.), town. Haute- 
Savoie, France. 

BONNEVILLE, BENJAMIN (1795-1878), Amer. 
soldier and explorer ; explored the Rooky Mountains 
U831-36) ; an aooonnt of lus adventures was edit, 
by Washington Irving. He subsequently served in 
the Mexican and Civil Wars. 
bonnet, REV. THOMAS GEORGE (1833- 


Eng. ^ologist, author, and Camb. prof. $ pres., British 
Association, 1910-11. 

BONNIVET, GUILLAUME GOUFFIER, 
SEIGNEUR DE (1488-1625), Fr. soldier ; ed. with 
Francis L,witb whom he remained a favourite ; admiral, 
1615 ; commanded the army of Navarre, 1621 ; served 
in Italy, 1623-25, and was killed at Pavia. Ho was the 
implacable foe of the Constable de Bourbon ; famed 
for his wit, his handsome person, and licentious 
life. 

BONNY.— (1) (4® 30' N., 7® 23' E.) port, Nigeria. 
Pop. c. 20,000. (2) (6® 16' N., 7® E.) rivor, Nigeria. 

BONOMI, GIUS£PPI(l739-1808),Eng. architeot; 
b. Rome ; settled in England ; was elected A.R.A. ; 
did much to revive classical arch, in U.K. His s., 
Giusbppi (Josiph) B. (1796-1878), the sculptor and 
writer on antiquities, bad great knowledge of archi- 
tecture, hieroglyphics, etc., and was curator of Soane 
Museum. 

BON ONI A, the modem Bologna (g.v.). 

BONPLAND, AIMB (1773-1868), Fr. botanist; 
travelled in Central and S. America. 

BONSTETTEN, KARL VICTOR VON (1745- 
1832), Swiss author ; held advanced liberal opinions 
which sometimes involved him in difficulties with the 
authorities, but won for him the regard of many dis- 
tinguished people, including the Eng. poet. Gray, and 
Mme do St>ael. His best-known work is U Homme du 
midi et Vhomme du Nord (1824). 

BONY FISHES, Tkleostei, by far the greater 
number of existing fishes, are grouped together in this 
order, containing about 10,000 species, including 
such diverse forms as salmon, herrings, eels, pike, 
ood, sea-horses, and globe-fishes (qq.v.). The most 
apparent character which unites the infinite variety 
of Toleosts is the presence of a skeleton of true bone, 
as the scientific name indicates. There are many 
other loss evident but as distinctive characters ; the 
tail is altogether formed of what is, in more primitive 
fishes, only the ventral lobe, which here assumes a 
false appearance of symmetry (bomoceroal). The 
heart has a non-oontraotile arterial bulb, the optio 
nerves cross, but do not interlace (decussate), there is 
no spiral valve in the intestine, and the air-bladder, 
except in very rare cases, has ceased to be used in 
respiration. For the most part bony fishes are 
protected by thin, overlapping scales, but in some 
there are bony plates, and in some the skin is naked. 
Toleosts aro amongst the most modern of fiishes, but 
herrin^-liko examples have been found in rooks of 
Jurassic Age. 

BOOK (A.S. hdc; Ger. huch), the name formerly 
applied to any written tablet or document ; now used 
to describe a printed literary work, stitched and bound ; 
also the division of such a work, as * Book II.* of 
Paradise Lost. A modem printed b. is desoribed 
according to the size of its pages, whioh size is governed 
by the number of times a single sheet of printing-paper 
(folio) is folded. Thus a folio o. consists of sheets folded 
once, forming two leaves, or four pages ; in a quarto the 
sheet is folded twice (four leaves, eight pages) ; in 
octavo it is folded three times (eight leaves, sixteen 
pages), and so on down to smaller sizes. The most 
oommon size to-day is crown octavo (Cr. 8vo), whioh 
is the size of the usual six-shilling novel, and many 
other b’s ; while a favourite smaller size is that known 
as foolscap octavo (Fop. 8vo), whioh is often used fmr 
b’s of verse, and with unont leaves of decJde-edged 
(untrimmed) paper. 

The first page of a printed b. is called the recto, 
and usually oontains tne bare title, or, if it is a long 
and elaborate one, a portion only, and is known as the 
half-title page. The oaok of it is usually left blank, 
ana is called the vereo. Then follows the title-page 
proper, bearing the year of publication, though there 
IS a mowing tendency at present to print the date on 
the back of the title-page, as thus : * First printed 
in 1912.’ The title-page is followed in proper order 
by the dedioation, prefab and oontents pages. Ineaily 
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printed b*fl the name of the printer and the date 
and plaoe of publication were inscribed at the end of 
the b. ; this appendix (containing sometimes a note 
as to the nature of the b.) was called the colophon. 
In early printed b's the leaves were not numbered, 
the pioneer in leaf numeration being a Oologne printer 
who first made use of it in about the year 1470, while 
pagination was a product of the XVI. cent. See Duff’s 
Early Printed Books (1893); Jacobi’s Some Notes on 
Books and Printing ( 1 902). 

Bookbinding, the art of making up a book by 
fastening together the sheets and providing them 
with an outer cover to protect them. Before the 
invention of printing, manuscript books were both 
written and bound by monks, but when printing 
presses became established towards end of XV. cent., 
I^kbinding became a separate art in which Italy 
took the lead. In XVIL cent. Fr. binding became 
prominent, and during early XIX. cent. Eng. binding 
reached a high position, which it still maintains. 
Books are bound in either leather or cloth, the latter 
being less strong, but cheaper. The binder folds the 
sheets which come from the printer into two, four, or 
eight leaves according as the book is folio, quarto, or 
octavo, and arranges these in the proper order as 
indicated by letters, called signatures, printed at the 
bottom of the first page of each sheet. The sheets 
are then pressed and 8aw>cuts made across the back 
to take the cords with which they are stitched. The 
back is then hammered and pressed to round it and 
to form side projections, called joints, to hold the 
case. In cloth binding the case, consisting of two 
pieces of millboard jomed by a strip of paper to 
lorm the back, is then attached. 

Book Clubs.— (1) Early form of circulating library. 
(2) Learned Scot, soc’s like Bannatyne, Maitland, and 
Roxburghe Clubs founded to print literary and hist, 
texts. The Times B. C. was formed, 1905. 

Book- Gollecting. — The habit ofcol lec ting rare books 
came into fashion in England after the time of Henry 
Vin. There were a few notable collectors during the 
reign of Elisabeth. A bookseller named George 
Thomason, who d. in the early years of Charles ll.^s 
reign, made a collection of Civil War pamphlets, which 
have proved invaluable to historians. By this time 
collecting had become pretty general throughout 
Europe, and public sales oi rare books became common 
in England during the last quarter of the XVIL cent. 
Most of these early collectors bequeathed their treasures 
to univ. or public libraries. Sir Thomas Bodley 
founded the famous Oxford library which is named 
after him ; the Brit. Museum was founded in 1753 to 
bouse the collection formed by »Sir Hans Sloane and 
other valuable literary treasures, which was further 
enriched by George II., who transferred to its keeping 
the valuable collection of books made by preceding 
sovereigns. George III. brought together an immense 
independent collection of books ana MSS., and these 
in turn eventually passed to the British Museum. 

The mfts of books to the univ’s of Oxford and 
Cambridge during the past three cent’s are too numer 
ous to mention. A very famous collection of modern 
times was that made by the Earls Spencer, known as 
the Althorp Library, which collection having been 
purchased by Mrs. Rylands, formed the nucleus of 
the magnificent ‘ John Rylands Library * in Man- 
chester. It is not, however, only the wealthy that 
find pleasure in book-collecting. The book-lover of 
limited means may take an exquisite pleasure in the 
pursuit of literary treasures, and, since rare books 
usually increase in value, the collector may console 
himself with the reflection that his money is well in- 
vested. Buyers may derive much useful information 
from Book-Prices Current^ which is pub. annually. 

Bookplates, name given to la^ls placed inside 
cover of books to denote ownership ; used since XV. 
cent. ; before their introduction covers of books were 
stamped with owner’s personal device. They are 
also known as ex libris. The earliest known are of 


Qer. origin, but an Old Eng. b. appears in an ancient 
folio of Henry VIIL’s library, bearing an elaborate 
emblemary drawing. Many different designs have 
been utilised, but tne majority are armoru^ Many 
of the best-known artists have designed b’s, including 
Diiror, Hogarth, Marshall, and Bewick. B’s are now 
little used, but are in demand by collectors. 

Bookselling. — The issue of a book to the public at 
the present day is usually the work of four separate 
producers — the publisher, the printer, the binder, and 
the bookseller. Publishing as a distinct trade is of 
comparatively modem growth. During the XVII. 
and XVIIL cent’s in England, the word publisher was 
unknown. If a literary work was to be issued, it was 
printed by the bookseller on his own premises, and 
retailed to the piiblio by himself and his assistants. 
Thus we read of Dr. Johnson, Drydon, Goldsmith, and 
other famous authors ‘ writing for the booksellers,* 
and usually making very bad bargains. Some of the 
more famous of these early booksellers may be men- 
tioned. Thomas Guy (1044-1724), the founder of 
Guy’s Hospital ; Jacob Tonson (1666-1736), who pub. 
Dryden’s works, and with whom the poet was con- 
stantly quarrelling; Lincott (1676-1736), who pub. 
Pope’s Homer; Samuel Richardson (1089-1761), who 
was the king’s printer, and wrote Clarissa Harlowe 
and other novels ; and Joseph Cottle (1770-1863), of 
Bristol, who was associated with the early work of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. See Publishino. 

BOOK-KEEPING is the art of recording business 
transactions in a systematic manner, so that a trader 
can see at a glance in what position a debtor stands to 
him financially, or in what position ho himself stands 
to his creditors. The system now in use was derived 
from the Venetian traders of the XV. cent., though 
doubtless many small improvements have been made 
during the course of five cent’s. The system is cither 
by single or double entry, and in large trading concerns 
many different kinds of books ore employea. 

Double Entby is the name given to the standard 
method ; single entry is incomplete and unsystematic. 
The essential book is the Ledger, in which all trans- 
actions are classified. For convenience the Ledger is 
usually split up into separate books — Private Ledger, 
Sales Ledger, Town Ledger, etc. ; and to relievo it of 
details subsidiary books are employed in which 
transactions ore entered chronologically, e.g. Sales 
Day Book, Purchases Day Book, Cash Book. In 
modern practice the use of the Journal is restricted 
to such entries as cannot conveniently be made else- 
where. The principles of b.-k. are uniform, but the 
form may be variea infinitely to meet tiie exigencies 
of any particular business, e.g. the Tabular Method in 
hotel b.-k. ; while in certain cases, such as Joint-Stock 
Companies and Life Assurance Companies, specific 
forms of account aro compulsory by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Generally, certain stiitistical books are re- 
quired, of which Stock Books and a Company’s Register 
of Members are examples ; these aro auxiliary to the 
Books of Aooount. However differing in detail, the 
essential of all b.-k. is that an exact and full Imow- 
lodge of the financial position should be readily 
available at any time. A personal Ledger aooount is 
made out in this form — 

Hxmby Johnson 

Dr. cr. 

1911. £ «. d. 1911. 

Jane 9. To goods. 21 0 0 Sep. 1. £ t. d. 

Aug. 20. ,, . 10 5 0 By cheque 29 13 0 £ t. d. 

Sep. 1. .,. 5 0 0 „ dlMount 1 11 8 81 5 0 

„ balance owing . .590 

£36 14 0 £86 14 0 

Balance brought 

forward . .£690 

By this statement it will be seen that the two earlier 
items have been paid, less 6 % discount, leaving the 
final item still unpaid. 
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The Balance Sheet is a oomplste statement of the 
financial position at a mven date, and is usually pro* 
pared annually somewhat after the following style : — 

Balanob Sheet of Jones & Co., December 31, 1912. 

LuBarms. asssts. 

£«.<!. £ t. d. 

Amount due to Accounts dno 1000 0 0 

Creditors • . 1550 0 0 Stock in hand 500 0 0 

Bills payable . 450 0 0 Cash „ 200 0 0 

OapiUl ; . . 1000 0 0 in bank 1200 0 0 

Machinery . 80 0 0 

Fuiuituro . 20 0 0 

£8000 0 0 £8000 0 0 

Fieldhouse, The Students Complete Oommerieal 
Book-Keeping \ Cropper, Book-Keeping and Accountf; 
Thornton’s Manual of Bookkeeping i idoape' Antiquity 
of Bookkeeping, etc. 

BOOK^LIGE, or DuST-Lioi, Diath-Watohm 
(Peocidee), a separate order of inseots (till recently 
included in Neuroptera); with small soft bodies, and 
with or without wings. Two genera, Olothilla and 
Atropoe, to be soon running actively in quiet apart- 
ments, eat the starch paste in bookbindings and 
are said to oause the nocturnal ticking which is 
alleged to portend death. A beetle, Anobium, produces 
a somewhat similar noise. 

BOOK-SCORPIONS (PeeudoseorpionidcB, an order 
of Arachnids), minute, scorpion-like creatures found 
in warm regions luring within books or in dark 
confined places. They feed upon the juices of inseots. 

BO OK- WORM, soe under Polymorpha. 

BOOLB, GEORGE (1815-64), Eng. logician and 
mathematician ; b. Lincoln ; started life as a teacher ; 
afterwards proprietor of a school ; prof, of Math's, 
Queen’s Coll., Cork (1849) ; pub. treatise on Di^erential 
Equations (1859), and on Calcvlus of Finite Differences 
(1860) ; received medal of Royal Society for paper on 
Oeneral Method of Analysis. His principal work as a 
logician was the Laws of Thought (1854). 

BOOM (61® 6' N., 4® 22' E.), town, Belgium. Pop. 
13,600. 

BOOM, see Riooino. 

BOOMERANG, curved or angular hardwood 
weapon used by savage tribes in Australia and Africa, 
also bv the Dravidians of India. It is used in warfare 
or to kill animals ; one form is so constructed that it 
returns to the sender. 

BOONE (42® 4' N., 93® 54' W.), town, Iowa, U.aA. 
Pop. (1910) 10,347. 

BOONE, DANIEL (1734-1820), Amer. backwoods- 
man ; won fame as a fearless Indian fighter ; a great 
hunter and trapper ; explored Kentucky region. 

BOONVILLE.— (1) (38® 45' N., 92® 3r W.) town, 
Missouri, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 4252. (2) village. Now 

York, U.S.A. Pop. 4118. 

BOORDE, ANDREW, BoRDE (c. 1490-1549), Eng. 
physician, traveller, and author ; wrote, among other 
works. The Fyrai Bohe of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
an account of his European travels with goographioal 
descriptions. 

BOOS, MARTIN (1762-1825), Ger. Catholic divine 
who started emotional religious movement, regarded 
as heretical, in Prussia. 

BOOT, Scot, instrument of judicial ordeal ; one or 
both legs were encased in wooden (perhaps sometimes 
iron) b., and wedges successively driven down between 
case and leg ; made illegal, 1709. - 

BOOT, covering for the foot. The ancient Greeks 
wore sandals, as did the Roman plebeians, but the 
Roman patricians wore leather b’s. The Eiirly Britons 
probably wore sandals, and, in later times, b’s made 
of skins. The b. first became prominent in England 
when a fashion was introduced, during the reign of 
Edward TV., of wearing b’s with such ridiculously 
long points that they had to be supported by light 
ohalns depending from below the knee. In Early 
Tudor times an ugly broad-toed b. was worn by 
men, as may be seen in pictures of the period. During 


the reigns of Charles I. and II. b’s with bag-like, 
open tops were the fashion. After these oame the 
Jack-h., the Hessian, and the Wellington h. Buckled 
ankle shoes were also commonly worn from the time 
of the Early Stuarts. In Georgian days they were 
worn with high, rod heels. One of the chief centres 
of the modem b. industry is Northampton. 

BOOT AN, see Bhutan. 

BOOTH, BARTON (1681-1733), Eng. actor; 
ed. Trinity ColL, Cambridge; played at the Hay- 
market and Druiy Lane theatres ; buried in West- 
minster Abbey. He achieved his greatest successes as 
Cato, Hotspur, Brutus, King Lear, Othello, ‘the gay 
Lothario,* and ghost in Hamlet. 

BOOTH, CHARLES (1840- ), Eng. soci- 

ologist ; chairman of the Booth Dne of steams^ps ; 
has devoted much time and money to social questions ; 
author of Lift and Labour of the People in London (1891- 
1903) ; P.C. (1904) ; F.R.S., etc. 

BOOTH, EDWIN THOMAS (1833-93), Amer. 
actor B. of Junius Brutus B., one of the most famous 
actors of his time. He made his first appearance at Boston 
(1849), but in spite of his grace and handsome person 
little was expected of his future. After years of 
struggle, however, by means of bis striking person- 
ality, and the charm of his elocution, he became 
generally recognised as the greatest Shakespearean 
actor the Amer. stage has produced. In his later 
years he alternated the chief parts in Othello with 
Sir Henry Irving, at the Lyceum. Apart from the 
high quality of his acting, he was remarkable for his 
artistic taste and his lavish generosity. His bro., 
John Wilkbs B. (1830-65), also an actor, was the 
assassin of Pros. Lincoln. 

BOOTH, WILLIAM, GENERAL BooTH (1829- 
1912), Eng. home missionary ; resigned ministry in 
Methodist New Connexion, 1861, and in 1865 estab-* 
lished the Christian Mission, out of which develop 
the Salvation Army, in the East End of London. B., 
lected ‘ General,’ was granted almost absolute power, 
.od became one of most prominent Individualities of 
Eng. life, as his Army has become feature of almost 
every Brit, town and village, besides spreading abroad ; 
costume is navy blue serge uniform, blue oap for men, 
and blue straw for the familiar Salvation Army 
•lasses.* The teaching is emotional Christianity, 
dootrinally broad ; they earnestly fight ‘ the drink,’ 
ind are noted for their patience with apparently hope- 
css drunkards and gaol-birds. B. organised Rescue, 
Maternity, Prisongate, and Children’s Homes, Slum 
Posts, Shelters for Homeless, Food Depdts, Labour 
Bureaux, and Farms. B.’b In Darkest England and the 
Way Out ( 1890) is an experienced philanthropist’s work. 

Niool, Oeneral Booth and the Salvation Army (1911). 

BOOTHIA, FELIX (70® N., 96® W.), peninsula, 
N. America ; discovered by Sir John Ross (1829-33) ; 
contains Magnetic Pole. 

BOOTLE (53® 27' N., 3® W.), town, Lancashire, 
England ; practically part of Liverpool Pop. (1911) 
69,881. 

BOPP, PRANZ (1791-1867), Ger. philologist; 
prof, of &n8krit at Berlin (1821) ; famous Compara- 
tive Qrammar, in six parts (1833-52). 

BOPPARD (50® 14' N., 7® 35' E.), town, Rhine- 
land, Prussia. Pop. 6000. 

BORA, KATHAHINA VON, BOHHSN (1499- 
1562), wife of Luther (1525); led secession from her 
convent (1523) after reading Luther’s works. 

BORACIC ACID, BoRio AoxD (H,BO,), obtained 
from hot springs and jets of steam and gases in 
volcanic districts in Tuscany, Lipari Islands, and 
Western America, or prepared pnre from borax ; a 
weak but very generally useful antiseptic. 

BORA CITE (2Mg,B«Oig-fMgCls), mineral salt of 
magnesium, bordle, and magnesium chloride; occur- 
ring in isometric tetrahedral crystals, transparent, 
vitreous, or adamantine, colourless, white, or yellow^ 
men; having pyxo-eleotrioal properties and being 
doubly refraotive. 
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BORAGINAGEJB, herbaceous plants, leaves 
alternate, hairy ; flowers, salver wheel or funnel- 
shap^, blue or purplish ; mucilaginous, containing 
alkalies, roots often jield dyes. Borage (Borago 
officinalis), favourite ingredient in claret cup ; A nchusa 
(Alkanet) yields dye; Symphytum (Comfrey); Myosotis 
(Forget-me-not). 

BORAS (67® 44' N., 12* 57' E.). town, Sweden. 
Pop. (1911) 21,997. 

BORAX (NJB 4 O 7 ), white crystalline substance, 
dirty yellow in native state, occurring in lineal ; 
biborato of sodium ; antiseptic properties ; used in 
soldering, glazing pottery, glass manufactuie, and as a 
preservative. 

BORCHGREVINK, CARSTEN EGEBERG 
(1864- ), Norweg. Antarctic explorer ; made first 

landing on S. Polar continent (1896). 

BORDA, JEAN CHARLES DE (1733-99), Fr. 
scientist and marine specialist ; forwarded scientific 
navigation. 

BORDEAUX (44* 60' N., 0* 36' W.). town, Gironde, 
S.W. Franco ; in midst of great wane, fruit, grain, and 
timber-producing country ; trading centre ; connected 
with Narbonne by canal ; exports wine, brandy, hides, 
wool, fish, fruits, sugar, coffee, oil, resins, cottons, 
machinery, etc. Arciiiepisoopal see ; oath^ral, fine 
churches ; town hall, museums, theatre, library, 
hospital ; courts of appeal and commerce ; univ., 
vanous educational institutions ; taken by Romans, 
afterwards held by Goths ; passed to France and 
then to England with Eleanor of Aquitaine ; French 
since 1463. Pop. (1911) 201,687. 

BORDEN, HON. SIR FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
K.C,M.G., P.C. (1847- ), Iklinister of Militia 

Defence, Canada, 1896-1911. 

BORDEN, ROBERT LAIRD (1854- ), Prime 

Minister of Canada since 1911 ; leader of Conservative 
party since 1901 ; distinguished K.C . ; defeated 
Laurier jx)hcy of Reciprocity with U.S.A. ; proposed 
gift of £7,000,000 to mother country for addition of 
three super-dreadnoughts to Brit, navy, 1912. 

BORDENTOWN (40® 9' N., 74® 43'W.), town. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; Military Institute. Pop, (1910) 4260. 

BORDERS, THE (c. 65® to 66 ® 45' N., 1® 30' to 3® 
30' W.), district on both sides of Cheviot Hills, Scot- 
land and England ; surface generally moors and hiUs ; 
long Inhabited by Cymric race, who were displaced 
by Saxons and Norsemen ; was part of Northumbrian 
kingdom, annexed to England, X. cent. ; scene of 
many feuds and incessant warfare for many cent’s. 

BORDIGHERA (43® 48' N., 7® 41' E.), town, 
Riviera, Italy. Pop. 4700. 

BORDONE, PARIS (1495-1570), Ital. artist of 
Venetian school ; painted portraits and scriptural and 
mythological subjects ; hi.s work has much in common 
with that of Titian, whose style he followed very 
closely ; examples in the Louvre, National Gallery, 
Venice Academy, and many other continental galleries. 

BORDURE, heraldic term for border, either blank 
or charged, of shield. 

BORE. — (1) wall of water formed at mouths of 
certain tidal rivers by narrowing of the banks ; 2 or 3 
ft. high in Severn, Trent, Solway, Dee, 12 ft. in 
Brahmaputra (see Tides). (2) hollow in barrel of 
gun, or diameter of barrel. 

BOREAS (classical myth.), the north wind; s. of 
Astrseus and Eos ; generally represented as a vigorous, 
winged youth in the act of flying through the air. 

BORELLl, GIOVANNI ALFONSO (1608-79), 
ItaL physician and physicist; prof, of Math’s (1649), 
Messina and (1666) Pisa; prof, of Med. (1657), Pisa. 
The first to apply math’s to animal physiology. 

BORERS, see under Polymorph A. 

BORG A (60® 20' N., 26® 46' E.), port, Finland. 
Pop. 6500. 

BORGERHOUT (61® 13' N., 4® 26' E.), town, 
Belgium ; suburb of Antwerp. Pop. (1910) 49,333. 

BORGHESE, Sienese family afterwards settled 
at Roma and diftingulshad as patrons of art. Camillo 


B., who became cardinal, 1696, and pope as Paul V., 
1606, bought the B. Palace and built the B. Villa at 
Rome early in XVII. cent. Camillo Filippo Ludovico 
B. (1775-1832) m. Napoleon’s beautiful sister Pauline, 
was created prince of Quastalla (1805), and sold to 
Napoleon the art treasures, most of which are now in 
the lA)uvr 0 , of the B. Villa; he separated from 
Pauline after Napoleon’s fall. His nephew. Camillo, 
was War Minister, 1848; Paolo was compelled to sell 
the remaining possessions of the family in 1892, and 
while Pope Leo VIIL added its muniments to the 
Vatican MSS., the Ital. government acquired the 
Palace and valuable collection of paintings. 

BORGIA, CESARE (1476-1607), s. of Rodrigo 
Borgia, Pope Alexander VI. (q.v.); cr. cardinal (1493) ; 
released from ecclesiastical vows (1498) ; inveJ 3 t^ 
by liouis XII. with counties of Valentinois and Diois 
and title of duke; m. Charlotte d’Albrot (1499); 
subsequently became Duke of Roma^a, but his 
dominions and power greatly lessened on his f.’s 
death (1603), and election of Pope Julius II. (Julian 
della Itovere), enemy of Borgias. Cesaro was killed 
while besieging castle of Viana (March 12, 1607) ; 
was a clever, unscrupulous adventurer. 

• BORGIA, LUCREZIA (1480-1519), sister of 
Cesaro ; puppet of the schemes of her f. and bro. ; 
her 3rd husband was Alphonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara ; 
in high repute at death as patroness of culture, but 
her name afterwards became synonymous, probably 
unjustly, with civilised cruelty and vice. 

BORGIA, ST. FRANCIS, Slice, bis father as Duke 
of Gandia, 1543 ; joined newly founded Soc. of Josub, 
becoming general, 1666 ; hod he wished might have 
been cardinal ; canonised, 1671. 

BORGO MANERO (46® 43' N., 8® 27' E.), town, 
Italy. Pop. 1 0,000. 

BORGO SAN DONNINO (44® 62' N., 10° 3' E.), 
walled town, Parma, Italy ; old cathedral. Pop. 
6300. 

BORGOGNONE, AMBROGIO (c. 1460-1623), 
Ital. artist ; famous for his church decorations, ex- 
amples of his best work are to be seen in the Ceitosa, at 
Pavia, and the church of San Satiro, Milan ; two 
small examples in the London National Gallery. 

BORGU (18® 16' N., 18® 30' E.), district, basin 
of Niger, W. Africa ; western part included in Fr. 
Dahomey ; eastern p\rt forms province of Brit. 
Nigeria ; chief town, Riama ; rice, grain. 

BORING, process of penetrating substances such 
as rooks, in mechanical and engineering operations. 
For b. soft wood awls are used, but for hard wood 
imlef s, augurs, or brace and bit are employed. Hand 
rills of steel and bit are used by jewellers, whilst 
machine drills are used for b. metals. 

B. is also used in connection with prospecting for 
minorak ; in sinking petroleum or artesian wells ; 
in determining the depth of rook below the surface 
preparatory to mining, and in geological investigations. 
The first practical b. machine was used at Mont Cenis 
tunnel, and was invented by Sommeiller. In modem 
tunnel (g.v.) oonstruction a shield fitted with diamonds 
as cutting agents is used. The shield is made to 
rotate, and is at the same time pressed against the 
face of the rook. The diamonds are not even scratched 
owing to their extreme hardness. 

BORIS, FEDOROVICH GODUNOV (c. 1561- 
1606), Russ. Tsar ; served at Russ, court ; his sister, 
Irene, ra. Theodore, s. and successor of Ivan the 
Terrible. Boris became omnipotent as guardian of 
'Fheodoro, and suco. him as Tsar of Russia (Feb. 1698) ; 
a pacific, prudent ruler. 

BORISOGLVEBSK (61® 23' N., 42® 13' E.), town, 
Russia ; iron foundries. Poj). 22, .500. 

BORISOV (64® 12' N., 28® 28' E.), town, Minsk, 
Russia. Pop. 16,600. 

BORISOVKA.— (1) (66® 2' N., 44® E.) town, Nijni 
Novgorod, Russia. (2) (63® N., 44® 47' E.) town, 
Kazan, Russia. (3) (62® 62' N., 40® E.) town, Tambov, 
Russia. (4) (60® 86' N., 81® 28' E.) town, Pskov, 
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Bawlft. (6) (60” 84' N., 30” 2' E.) town, Kurtk, 
Russia. Pop. 25,080. 

B0RJE8SON, JOHAN (1790-1866), Swod. lyrical 
poet and dramatist ; mMterpiece — play in verse, 
fenfc XIV. 

BOBKXJ (18* N., 20® E.), region in Sahara; hilly ; 
partly fertile ; dates, barley. Pop. c. 10,000. 

BOBKUM (63® 36' N., 6® 46' E.), Eastern Frisian 
island, North ^a, mouth of Ems, Prassia. 

B0RI-ASE,WILLIAM(1696-1772), Eng. antiquary; 
Cornish county historian. 

BOBMIO (46® 28' N., 10® 22' E.), town, Lombardy, 
Italy ; warm sulphur baths. 

BOBNA (61® 7' N., 12® 30' E.), manufacturing town, 
Saxony; organs. Pop. 8900. 

BORNE, KARL LUDWIO (1786-1837); real 
name, L6 b BanncH ; b. Frankfort on-Main ; studied 
law and med. ; police actuary at Frankfort (1811-14) ; 
subsequently took up journalistic work ; edit. Die 
Wage (1818-21); and pub. (Paris, 1834) his Briefe 
aue Paris (1830-33) ; author of several other works ; 
was a brilliant, satirical, political writer. 

BORNEO (7® N. to 4^ S., 109® to 119® 16' E.), 
large island, Eastern Archipelago, between Australia 
and French Indo-China, immediately N. of Java ; 
extreme length, over 800 miles ; breadth, over 600 ; 
bounded E. by Mindoro and Celebes Seas, Macassar 
Strait ; 8. by Java Sea ; W. and N.W. by China Sea. 
Labuan (^.v.), an island off N.W. coast of II., was incor- 
porated with Singapore, 1907. About two-thirdsof island 
in S.E. and S. are claimed by Dutch, while N. and N.W. 
(states of N. Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak) belong to 
Britain. Mountain ridge runs from N. E. to 8. W.. height 
ranging from 8000 ft. in N.E. to 3600 in 8.W. ; in 
extreme N., Kinabalu range roaches height of 13,700 
ft. ; interior mountainous with rich river valleys, 
marshy plains ; principal rivers, Barito, Kapuaa; coast 
is low and swampy. Best bays are in Brunei and Brit. 
North B. Moan annual temperature, e. 80® Fahr, ; 
rainfall is heavy, averaging 120 in. 

History. — B. was discovered by Portuguese early 
in XVI. cent. ; during XVII. cent, unsuccessful at- 
tempts were mode by Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, 
and English to establish trading stations. First per- 
manent settlement was that made by Dutch at Ban- 
jormasin in 1733 ; Dutch proceeded to make further 
settlements, and have mastered most of island. In 
1838-41 the Malay pirates were suppressed ^ Rajah 
Brooke, who founded independent state of Sarawak, 
which became Brit, protectorate in 1888. In this 
year Brunei also came under Brit, protection. 

Forests produce ironwood, teak, sandalwood, ebony, 
india-rubber, damar, camphor, jiepper, cloves, nut- 
megs, cinnamon, ginger, betel-nuts, sago, cocoa-nuts, 
gambior, bamboo, canes, etc. Rice, sugar-cane, sago, 
tapioca, coffee, earth-nuts, indigo, maize, hemp, cotton, 
tobacco, are cultivated; in Brit, part chief products 
are pepper, gambier, sago, rice. Minerals include 
coal, iron, gold, antimony, quicksilver, platinum, 
diamonds. Edible birds* nests, trepang, pearls, and 
tortoise-shell are obtained. Exports are pepper, spices, 
^old dust, diamonds, drugs, timW, canes, gutta-percha, 
india-rubber, and many of above productions ; imports 
general goods, clothing, machinery, hardware, opium, 
rice, oils. CUef town of Sarawak is Kuching ; of 
Brunei, Brunei ; of Brit. North B., Sandakan ; of 
Dutch B., Banjermasin. Excepting Australia and 
Papua, B. is the latest island in the world ; area, c 
289,000 sq. miles. Pop. c. 2,000,000, including Dyaks, 
Malays, Arabs, etc. 

Britiab North B. is under administration of Brit. 
North B. Company, which obtained royal charter, 
1881 ; Qov., app. subject to approval of ^c. of State, 
admi^sters affairs in B., and there is Court of Direc 
tors in London. Its area is about 31,100 sq. miles 
Pop. c. 200,000. Brunei and Sarawak are under Brit, 
proteotion. 

Dutch Borneo comprises two administrative dis< 
triots; of these^ West B. occupies about 65,825 sq. 
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miles, and has pop. estimated at 500,000 ; while East 
and South B. have area of 156,912 sq. miles, and pop. 
estimated at 783,000. 

Handbook of Brit. N. Borneo; Ireland, The Far 
Eastern Tropics (1906); Fumoss, Home Life of Borneo 
Head-Hunters (1902). 

BORNHOLM (65® 6' N., 16® E.), Dan. island, 
Baltic ; lighthouse ; exports freestone ; capital, Rdnne. 
Pop. 41,000. 

BORNIER, HENRI, VISCOMTE DE (1825- 
1901), Ft. poet; author of two poetio plays produced 
at the Com^die Fran 9 aiso — Le Mariage de Luther and 
La FiUe de Roland — the latter of which achieved a 
popular success ; Pohies computes (1894). 

BORNU (c. 12® 20' N., 12® 20' E.), state. Central 
Africa, W. and S. of Lake Chad ; area estimated at 
57,000 sq. miles ; surface hat, with branches of 
Komsdugu R. flowing to I^ko Chad ; climate very 
hot and unhealthy ; produces indigo, maize, millet, 
cotton, ground - nuts ; imports calico, sugar, salt ; 
administered by Brit, resident with several assistants ; 
native chief still recognised ; people are negroes and 
half-breeds ; chief rehgion, Islamism. 

B. was independent state in Middle Ages ; consider- 
able prosperity in XV. cent. ; struggle began in early 
XIX. cent., against the Fula, who were ultimately 
defeated and expelled by fakir Muhammad el Anim; 
subject to Brit, control since 1902. Chief towns, 
Kuka and Maidugari. Pop. c. 4,000,000. 

BORO-BUDUR, remains of ancient Buddhist 
temple, Java. 

BORODIN, ALEXANDER PORPYRIEVICH 

(1834-87), Russian composer; cd. for the medical 
profession, which he abandoned for music ; became 
a brilliant executant on several instruments. His 
compositions were distinctly Russian in character, 
and consist of symphonies, string quartets, songs, 
and an opera. Prince Igor. 

BORODINO (55® 46^ N., 35® 33' E.). village, Russia, 
on Kolotscha ; hero Napoleon defeated Russians under 
Kutusov, Sent. 7, 1812, making them cede Moscow ; 
heavy losses both sides. 

BORON (B=ll), non-metallio element ; occurs as 
borax (sodium tetra- borate) iu some Amor, lakes ; as 
borio acid (H^B 03 ) in volcanic steam-jets {fumaroUes), 
Tuscany. There are two forms : Amorphous, a 
greenish grey powder, prepared by fusing boron 
trioxide (BjO.) with sodium; CRYSTALLrNB, by fusing 
amorphous boron with aluminium. Crystals are 
colourless, octahedral, hard; 8.G., 2*68 ; generally con- 
tain carbon or aluminium ; boron combines readily 
with nitrogen, chlorine, and sulphur. 

BOROROS, THE, people 01 S.W. Brazil, probably 
akin to Patagonians; average stature over 6 ft. 4 in. 

BOROUGH (A.S. burht a fortified stronghold or 
camp), the name of a town possessing certain govem- 
menttd rights. In many places an Anglo-Saxon * burh * 
grew up on or near the site of a Roman colony, but the 
case is not proven for the former developing out of the 
latter. The ' burh * was the strongholu of a king or a 
tribe, with a * wall * or * hedge * around it It often 
became a political, military, and oommeroial centre. 
In the X. cent, the b. court or * moot ’ first appears, 
with a definite area of jurisdiction, but the feudal castle 
of the Norman oonquerors sometimes overshadowed it. 

* Royal boroughs * were created by the king ; the 
bur^sses paid certain annual rents to him. various 
privileges were granted by successive kings to London. 

Eng. b’sdevelo^d much from the XII. cent, onwards, 
when various gilds began to be formed, and charters 
were granted with taxation and privilege more de- 
fined. In Tudor and Stuart times the b. machinery 
was utilised for political purposes by the monarch, by 
creating b*8 and nominating members of the governing 
body. The Corporation Act of 1661 decreed that all 
members of town oonnoils must be communicants. By 
the beginning of the XIX. cent, many b’s had become 
very corrupt, the burgesses often being only a very 
sm^ proportion of the total amount of townsmenu 
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Frequently the town corporation gave no account of 
the revenues they received, and divided the profits 
among themselves (Professor Maitland, in his remark- 
able work, Township and Borought speaks of the medi- 
ssval lack of distinction between * corporatoness * and 
‘ commonness *). On the political side, the change 
came with the Reform Bill of 1832, on the municipal 
aide, by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, the 
franchise was 

In Ireland IB. life began in the reign of Henry 11. , 
and at the plantation of Ulster by James I. many close 
b’s were created. 

Soot, b’s have certain peculiarities, but many of 
their ancient privileges are now lost. 

Borouerb English, name of old Eng. custom (still 
existing in certain parts of the country) by which 
lands are made the inheritance of the youngest son. 

See various works bv C. Gross, M. Bateson, and 
F. W. Maitland, specially the latter’s 2^ownship and 
Borough. 

BOROUGH, STEVEN (1626-84), Eng. navigator ; 
b. Northam, Devon ; accompanied Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby (1653) in his search for a northern passage to 
Cathay; discovered Kara Strait (1556). His bro., 
WiLUAM Bobouoh (1536-99), commanded the Lion 
in Drake’s Cadiz expedition (1687) ; wrote A Discourse 
of the Variation of the Compass (1581). 

BOROUGHBRIDGE (54® 6' N., 1® 24' W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England. 

BOROVICHI (68® 23' N., 34® 2' E.), town, Nov- 
gorod, Russia. Pop. 11,000. 

BOBOVSK (66® 12' N., 36® 32' E.), town, Kaluga, 
Russia. Pop. 10,000. 

BORROMEAN ISLANDS (45® 64' N., 8® 35' E.), 
four islands, Lake Maggioro, Italy. 

BORROMEO, CARLO (1638-84), saint and 
cardinal; studied at Pavia; or. cardinal and abp. of 
Milan by his uncle, Pope Pius IV., 1660 ; took part 
at Council of Trent ; did much for moral reform of 
Church and foundation of educational establishments ; 
canonised, 1610. 

BORRON, ROBERT DE, and EUe de B. (fl. XII. 
cent.), Fr. trou vires who gave final form to the Arthur- 
ian story. 

BORROW, GEORGE HENRY (1803-81), Eng. 
author and philologist ; b. Norfolk ; s. of a soldier ; 
apprenticed to a solicitor ; in 1824 went to London 
and found work as a publisher’s hack. In 1833 he 
entered the employment of the Bible Society, and was 
sent to St. Petersburg, and afterwards to Spain, In 
the latter country he associated with the Zinoali, in 
whose language he found a close affinity with that of 
the Norfolk gipsies ho had known in his youth. Ho 
returned to England in 1839, and in 1841 pub. The 
Zincala^ an exhaustive work on the gipsy languages. 
It was followed by The Bible in /Spam (1843), iMvcngro 
(1851), The Romany Rye (1867), WUd Wales (1862), 
and his most important philological work, Romano 
Lavo LU (1874). Having spent a wandering life, B. 
acquired a wide knowledge of humanity, and, being 
practically self-educated, his method of expression is 
distinctly individual; Li/e, by Jenkins (1912). 

BORROWDALE (64® 32' N., 3® 11' W.), district, 
Cumberland, England ; plumbago. 

BORROW8TOUNNE8S, see Bo’nxss. 

BORTHWIGK CASTLE (65® 49' N., 3® 2' W.), 
castle, Midlothian, Scotland; visited by Mary Queen 
of Scots and Both well, 1667. 

BORY DE BAINT-VINCENT, JEAN BAP- 
TISTE GEORGES^MARIE (1780-1846) ; Fr. trav- 
eller and naturalist. 

BORYBTHENE8 (46® 32' N., 32® E.), old Gk. 
colony at mouth of B., now called the Dnieper, S.W. 
Russia ; founded by Milesians (VI. cent. B.o.). 

BORZHOM (4r 50' N., 43® 25' E.), watering-place, 
Transcaucasia, Russia. Pop. 6800. 

BORZOI, Russ, wolfhound ; hat long powerful 
jaws, narrow but deep cheat, white coat ; nefght, 26- 
33 in. 


BOSA (40® 18' N., 8® 30' E.), port, Sardinia. Pop. 

6900. 

BOSBOOM-TOUSSAINT, ANNA LOUISA 

(1812-86), Dutch novelist; famous as a writer of hist, 
stories, including The Earl of Devonshiret Leicester in 
the Netherlands, The House of Lauernesse, and OideoH 
Florensx. 

BOSCAN-ALMOGAVER, JUAN (d. 1642), Span, 
poet ; author of Hero of Leander and other poems, 
pub. in 1643. He was the first to popularise Ital. 
verse measures in Spain. 

BOSCAWEN, EDWARD (1711-61). Eng. admiral; 
s. of Viscount Falmouth ; performed brilliant service 
at siege of Cartagena (1741) ; at Capo Pinisterre (1747); 
besieged Pondicherry (1748) ; took Louisburg (1758) ; 
crushed Fr. naval power in Lagos Bay (1769). 

BOSCH, sec .^KBN. 

BOSCH, JAN VAN DEN, COUNT (1780-1844), 
Dutch statesman ; gov. of East Indies, 1828-33 ; Sec. 
for Colonies, 1833-39. 

BOSCHVARK {Potamochoerus africanus), African 
river-hog. 

BOSGOBEL (52® 42' N., 2® 22' W.), parish, Shrop- 
shire, England ; contains house where Charles 11. hid 
after Worcester (1651). 

BOSCOVICH, ROGER JOSEPH (1711-87), 
Ital. mathematician and nat. philosopher; b. Ragusa; 
joined Jesuit order, and app. prof, of Mathis at 
Roman Coll. (1740), at Pavia, and Milan (1770-74); 
on suppression of Jesuits in Italy settled in Franco ; 
app. Director of Optics to Navy (1774-83); wrote 
Mementa Universes Matheseos (1757). 

BOSHOF (28® 50' S., 26® 18' E.), town. Orange Free 
State, S. Africa ; British defeated Boers, 1900. 

B08I0, FRANgOIS JOSEPH, BARON (1769- 
1846), Fr. sculptor; patronised by Bonapartos and 
Bourbons. 

BOSNA SERAI, SARAJEVO (43® 64' N., 18® 30' E.), 
fortified town, capital of Bosnia. Pop. (1910) 61,919. 

BOSNIA -HERZEGOVINA (44^ N., 18® E.), 
provinces, extreme S. of Austria-Hungary, between 
Sorvia end Dalmatia, and with Montenegro and Novi- 
bazaar to S.E. ; area, 19,768 sq. miles. Dinaric Alps 
run from N.W. to S.E., surface sloping thence N.E. 
to Save basin, S.W, to Adriatic. Herzegovina, 
in 8., is bar© and rocky; Bosnia, to N., has 
mountain forests and fertile valleys ; chief rivers, Save 
and its affluents ; large part of surface wooded — lime, 
beech, pine, larch. 

History. — The Slavs settled in B. in VI. and VII. 
cent’s, and for time maintained their independence ; 
subject to Hungary, XI.-XIII. cent’s; to Servia in 
XIV. cent., attaining independence under Twartko 
in 1370. After latter’s death kingdom began to 
docline and became involved in war with Turks, who 
ultimately subdued B. in 1463, Herzegovina in 1483, 
Under Turk, rule natives were cruelly oppressed ; Chris- 
tians constantly persecuted ; muriler was considered 
no crime, robbery and brigandage were recognised 
professions. Revolts occurred in 1849 and 1875. In 
1878 by Treaty of Berlin provinces were handed over 
to Austria-Hungary for administration and military 
occupation ; and in 1908 they were definitely annexed 
to that empire. 

By constitution of 1910, finance, taxes, and other 
public questions are dealt with by Diet, subject to 
Austrian or Hungarian veto ; diet chosen by universal 
suffrage ; pres, and vice-pres. nominated by emperor. 
There are six district and fifty-four county authorities 
for purposes of administration. 

Great majority of population are engaj^d in agri- 
culture ; chief crops — tobacco, grain, fruits, beet, 
flax, hemp ; cattle, sheep, swine, horses, mules, are 
largely raised, pains being taken by government to 
improve breeds ; silk culture is being introduced, and 
wine is made. Exports include a Dove crops and 
animals, besides timber, skins, sugar, wool, e^s, bark, 
gall-nuts, salt, alkalis ; imports include oils, coffee, 
beer, wine, spirits, wool, cottons, silk, grain, flour, 
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rice, pamr, leather, glass, china^ hardware, maohinery, 
soap. Capital of Bosnia, Sarajevo ; of Herzegovina, 
Mostar. There are railway oommunioations wi^ Brod 
on Danube and Oravosa on Adriatic; milei^ over 1200. 

Inhabitants are Croato-Servians ; Span. Jews, 
gipsies, and colonists of other nationalities also renre* 
seated. Principal religions are Oriental Orthodox, 
Muhammadan, B.C., and there are some Jews, 
Kvaneelioals, and other Christians. Education is 
free, out not obligatory. Military service is com- 
pulsory for men over 21. Pop. (1910) 1,931,802. 

Laveleye, Balkan Peninsula (1887); Asboth, Official 
Tout through Bosnia and Herzegovina 0890) ; Holbaoh, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina (1910). 

BOSPORUS, Bosphorus (41* 10' N., 29® 6' E.), 
strait between Black Sea and Sea of Marmora ; under 
Turkish control (see Black Sba), and Powers have 
guaranteed, by treaties, 1841 and 1878, that no ships 
of war shall enter without leave of the Porte. 

BOSPORUS CIMMERIUS (46® 16' N., 36® 30' E.), 
old name for strait between Azov and Black Seas; 
length, c. 23 miles, width, 2 to 22 miles ; district tradi- 
tionally inhabited by Cimmerii; formed independent 
kingdom, V. cent. n.o. ; conquered by Mithriaates of 
Pontus, 116 B.c. ; belonged in turn to Sarmatians, 
Chersonesians, Tartars ; modem Kerch or Yenikale. 

BOSQUET, PIERRE FRANQOIS JOSEPH 
0810-61), hV. marshal; performed brilliant service 
in Crimean War at Alma^ Sevastopol^ and Inkerman. 

BOSS, the raised outside contra of a shield, or 
buckler ; a protuberant ornament ; in arch., a pro- 
jecting ornament ; colloquial (of Amer. origin), an 
•mployer, a mas ter- workman. 

BOSSl, GIUSEPPE (1777-1810), Ital. artist and 
writer ; his own brushwork was not remarkable, but 
his critical writings are valuable, and include Del 
Ccnacolo di Leonard da Vinci f Delle opinioni di Leon- 
ardo, etc. ; he was sec. of the Milan Academy, and an 
intimate friend of Canova. 

BOSSUET, JACQUES BtNlGNE (1627-1704), 
Fr. theologian and orator, ordained 1662 ; came to 
Paris, 1669, and became famous as a preacher, especially 
for his Oraisons funibres (funeral sermons) ; tutor 
to the dauphin, s. of Louis XIV., 1670. B. was a 
man of keen intellect, but entirely opposed to disorder 
and anarchy, and therefore a firm believer in absolut- 
ism in Church and State, which he defended in his 
Discours eur Vhisioire universeUe, He applauded, 
therefore, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But 
ho defended the liberties of the Fr. Church against 
the Papacy in the Defensio Cleri QaUicani. He became 
involved in a bitter controversy with F^nelon. B. is one 
of the greatest figures of the monarchy of Louis XIV. 

See Rebellion, Bossuet. 

BOSSUT, CHARLES (1730-1814), Fr. mathe- 
matician and author of UHistoire genirale des 
maMmatiques. 

BOSTON (63® 4' N., 0® 1' W.), seaport, Lincoln- 
shire, England ; fine parish church with decorated 
chapel ; tower called Boston Stump ; important 
fisheries; exports coal. Pop. (1911) 16,679. 

BOSTON (42® 22' N., 71® 6' W.), capital, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on B. Harbour, at mouth of Charles 
and Mystic Rivers. B. is a great railway centre ; 
number of lines of steamers ply regularly to foreign 
ports ; has large harbour witn depth of 30 ft. along 
quays and 27 ft. at moan low water in channel, ana 
three graving-docks. Imports include wool and 
woollens, chemicals, iron and steel manufactures, 
wood, leather, fruit, fish, paper stock; exports pro- 
visions, live cattle, bread-stuns, cottons, leather goods, 
wood, iron and steel manufactures, spirits. 

Older part of town noted for narrow, irro^lar streets ; 
newer part regularly laid out ; main tnoroughfare, 
Washington Street. Most famous buildings are public 
library, second largest in America, old State House, 
and Faneuil Hall, where resistance against Britcdn 
was first declaimed by revolutionary orators. In 
northern suburb of Charlestown is Bunker Hill Monu- 


ment, commemorating famous battle in War of 
Independence. There are beautiful paries, includi^ 
Franldin Park, and many churches, including B.O. 
cathedral. Educational institutes include Boston 
Univ., R.C. College, medical school of Harvard Univ., 
fine art school, and music conservatory ; and there 
are many schools, including over 360 primary schools. 
B. was for long the centre of culture in America, and 
many great literary men, such as Longfellow, Lowell, 
Emerson, Whittier, have been associated with it; 
birthplace of Benjamin Franklin and Poe. 

History. — B. has developed from a settlement made 
ini 630 by members of the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
led by John Winthrop. Most of early settlers were 
Puritans and came from Lincolnshire. First called 
Trimountaino, name was afterwards changed to B. It 
was chosen as capital in 1632, and soon became prin- 
cipal seaport in America. In 1765 the Stamp Act was 
bitterly opposed here, and the B. Tea Party, 1773, 
when 350 chests of tea wore thrown into B. Harbour, 
was a prelude of the American revolution ; B. 
played an important part in War of Independence 
and Abolition of Slavery. Pop. (1910) 670,6fc. 

Lodge, Boston ; Hale, Historic Boston, 

BOSTON, Fr. card game, popular in America 
during the latter part of the XVIII. cent. It is said 
to have been first played at Boston, Mass., and had 
certain similarities to both whist and quadrille. 

BOSTON, THOMAS (1676-1732), Scot, theo- 
logian ; wrote famous Human Nature in its Fourfold 
StaU (1720). 

BOSTROM, CHRISTOPFER JACOB (1797- 
1866), Swed. philosopher ; formulated a rational 
system of idealism, which is somewhat akin to the 
philosophy of Spinoza. 

BOSWELL, SIR ALEXANDER (1776-1822), 
Scot, poet and archaeologist ; founded Auchinleck 
Press (1816). 

BOSWELL, JAMES (1740-95), Scot, author ; s. of 
Alexander B. of Auchinleck, who subsequently became 
judge of the Supreme Court, and assumed the title of 
Lord Auchinleck ; ed. at the High School and Univ. of 
Edinburgh ; called to the Eng. and Soot. Bar, and 
praotisea with little success as an advocate. He m. his 
cousin, Margaret Montgomery, and, after succeeding 
to his f.*8 estate, was enabled to live in independence. 
In character he was weak, foolish, vain, incontinent, 
and addicted to drunkenness. Yet for all his folly he 
possessed a distinct genius for hunting down celebrities, 
and had, as Goldsmith said, * the faculty of sticking.* 
As the biographer of Samuel Johnson, no produced a 
work whicli is unique in its kind, and is indisputably 
one of the masterpieces of Eng. lit. His first meeting 
with Dr. Johnson took place in 1763, at Davies’s book- 
shop in London, when the groat lexicographer was 
fifty-four, and B. twenty-three. Thereafter they met 
frequently ; ‘ Bozzy ’ was elected a member of the 
Literary Club ; and travelled with Johnson in Scot- 
land, the result being the Journal of a Tour in the 
Hebrides (pub. 1786). His magnum onu«. The Life of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., was first pub. in 1791, and 
met with instantaneous success. During his earlier 
continental travels ho became acquainted with Pascal 
di Paoli, the Corsican chief, and pub. his Account of 
Corsica in 1768. 

W. K. Leask’s Life of BosweU (1896). 

B08W0RTH FIELD (62® 37' N., 1® 26' W.), in 
Leicestershire, England ; where Henry Tudor defeated 
Richard III., 1485. 

BOS WORTH, JOSEPH (1789-1876), Soot, divine 
and author of Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1838), still in 
use in Toller’s edit. 

BOT FLIES (Qi/stridcs), large, strong fiie^ the 
larvsB of which bore in the flesh chiefly of domesticated 
animals. Oastrophilus larva attach themselves to 
the stomach of horses ; Bypoderma larva bore beneath 
the skin of cattle, forming * warbles * ; and (Estrus 
larva are laid alive by the adults in the nostrils of 
sheep, where they commence to bore. 
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BOTANY, the branch of Biology which deals with 
plants. It is divided into the tollowing sections : 

(1) MoBraoLooY, treating of the external form of plants 
and their internal construction — the last-named study 
being also called Histology or Microsoopio Anatomy ; 

(2) Physiology, dealing with the life processes of 

the plant as a whole, the functions of its various 
organs, and the method of its growth and develop- 
ment ; (3) Systbmatio Botany or Classipioation, 
the principles upon which plants are classified. Two 
^sterns of classifications are distinguished : (a) 

The Artificial or Linncean (1735; now obsolete) based 
on character end arrangement of one «el of organs 
(stamens and pistil) ; (b) Natural System, De Jussieu 
(1789), De Candolle (1813), Dudley (1845), baaed on 
natural relationship and grouping together species, 
genera, and orders most resembling each other in the 
snm-totol of eharaoters. The most generally adopted 
modem system groups plants as follows : — 

Division I. Cryptogams — Flowerless plants ; class 
1, Thallophytes (Bacteria, Algae, Fungi), class 2, 
Bryopkyles (Mosses, Dvorworts), class 3, Pterydophyiea 
(Ferns, Horsetails). 

Division II. Phanerogams — Flowering plants ; class 
1, Qymnosperms (Cicads, Conifers), class 2, Angio- 
sperms (Grasses, Herbs, Shrubs, Trees); subclass o. 
Monocotyledons (seed with 1 root-leaf — Palms), 5, 
Dicotyledons (seed with 2 root-leaves). (4) Geo- 
graphical Botany, investigating the natural dis- 
tribution of plants and the causes influencing it. 
(5) PALASON'roLooiOAL BoTANY, tho study of the forms 
of plants found as fossils in the various geological 
strata. 

M. C. Stopes, Botany (Jack, 1912) ; S. H. Vines, 
Students* Text-Book of Botany (Ix)ndon) ; Text-Book of 
Botany, E. Strasaburger, Noll, and others (London, 
1898). 

Botanic Gardena. — Purely scientific gardens are 
first found in XVI. cent., when univ’s and private 
scholars began to study bot. for its own sake and 
various Ital. cities set up b. g's. Tho royal garden 
established in Paris, 1697, developed into Jardin des 
Plantes, B. g’s were instituted at Oxford (1632), 
Chelsea (1677), Edinburgh (1670); Kew B. G. (1760) is 
unsurpassed in the world ; Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna B. G’s are also famous. 

BOTANY BAY (34^* S., I6l* 13' E.), inlet. New 
South Wales, Australia; discovered by Cook, 1770. 
England’s first penal settlement in the East was estab- 
lished here in 1787, but moved to Port Jackson the 
following year. The name, however, continued to 
be applied popularly to the Australian convict settle- 
ments generally. Though remarkable for its variety 
of plants (to tms it owes its name), tho soil is sandy 
and unsuitable for cultivation. See Australia: 
History, 

BOTH, JAN (1610-52), Dutch classical painter ; 
influenced by Claude Lorraine. 

BOTHA, LOUIS (1863- ), first Prime Minister of 

tho Union of South Africa (1010) ; b. Natal ; succ. Gen. 
Joubert as commander of the Transvaal Boers, during 
South African War (1899-1902), performing many 
brilliant services ; Premier of Transvaal, 1907-10 ; 
enthusiastic agriculturist ; Hon. Qen. of Brit. Army 
(1912). 

BOTHNIA, GULP OP (62® N., 20® E.), northern 
arm of Baltic Sea. 

BOTHWELL (65® 49' N., 4® 4' W.), town, on Clyde, 
Lanarkshire ; ruins of B. castle ; Covenanters de- 
feated at B. Brig, 1679. Pop. of parish (1911), 64,891. 

BOTHWELL, JAMES HEPBURN, 4TH EARL 
OP (c. 1636-78), Lord High Admiral of Scotland 
(1656) ; P.C. (1661) ; became one of chief advisors of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and obtained complete ascend- 
ancy over her. After Damley’s murder (Feb. 9, 1667) 
B. bsoame more powerful than ever ; cr. Duke of Orkney 
and Shetland, and m. Mary, according to Prot. usage 
(May 1507). The lords revolted ; B. was driven 
into exile and Mary forced to abdicate, B. was 


divorced from Ma^ (Sept. 1670), and after her down- 
fall, imprisoned in Zealand (June 16, 1673) till his death. 

B0T0CUD08 (Portug. ‘ plug *), name given by 
Brazilian settlers to degrade native race whose 
salient characteristic is b. let into lower lip. 

BOTORI, game played in Jap. boys’ schools ; 
fifty to one hundred players aside ; two hieh poles 
are fixed firmly in the ground about 200 vards apart, 
and each side endoavoiu^ to capture the other’s pole. 

BOTOSANI, Botoshani (47® 46' N., 26® 41' E.), 
town, llumania; flour-mills. Pop. (1911) 34,219. 

BOTTA, CARLO GIUSEPPE GUGLIELMO 
(176G-1837), Piedmontese hist, writer; became 
naturalised Fr. citizen ; rector of Rouen Univ. (1817) ; 
pub, (1824) History of Italy, from 1789-1814. 

BOTTA, PAUL EMILE (1802-70), s. of Ital 
historian. Carlo Giuseppe GuglielmoB. (1766-1837); 
arohwologist and diplomatist in Fr. service. 

BOTTESINI, GIOVANNI (1823-89), Ital. com- 
poser and conductor ; was a celebrated double-bass 
player ; enjoyed European reputation as a conductor ; 
composed numerous operas, including Christoforo 
Colombo (1847), VAssedio di Firenze (1866), Marion 
Delorme (1862), etc. 

BOTTICELLI, SANDRO (1444-1610), Ital. artist 
of tho Florentine school ; his real name was Alessandro 
di Mariano di Vanni dei Filipepi ; b. Florence; s. of a 
tanner ; received his nickname, ‘ Botticelli ’ ^Little 
Cask), from the small barrel which hung outside his bro. 
Giovanni’s door as a sign of liis trooe. Apprenticed 
at fifteen to a goldsmitli, ho early aeveloped 
artistic ambitions and entered the studio of Fra 
Filippo Lippi (1460), under whom he spent several 
years, afterwards working with the brothers Pollaiuolo, 
during which time he won considerable fame amongst 
the art-lovers of Florence. His famous picture. 
The Adoration, now in the National Galley, was 

S ted whilst the young artist was still with Fra 
0 Lippi. B. found favour in tho eyes of the 
ci family, and his future promss, both artistically 
and financially, was continuous for many years. One 
of tho greatest artists of the Earlier Renaissance 
period, ho has been called * tho reanimate Greek,’ and 
nis subjects, drawn almost entirely from classic and 
scriptural sources, are marked by an atmosphere of 
Neoplatonism. Ho, however, created a new type 
of beauty of which Athens know nothing, oven as no 
essayed to grasp the significance of Hellenism and 
brought it into the flower-carpeted Italian meadows. 
Amongst his most famous pictures are The Adoration, 
already named, Spring, The Birth of Venus, Mars and 
Venus, Pallas and the Centaur, The Nativity, and 
numerous Madonnas. 

Henry B. Binns, Botticelli', Lives, by Julia Cartwright 
and Herbert P. Horne. 

BOTTLE, a vessel, now usually of glass or earthen- 
ware, for the storing of liquid. Tho ancients commonly 
used b’s made of ^e skius of goats or other animals ; 
the * leather bottel ’ was a common object of daily 
use down to the end of the XVII. cent., and skin 
bottles are still extensively used in parts of Asia. 

The use of glass bottles has led to the invention 
of numerous machines for bottling, the simplest being 
contrived on the siphon principle, and w bottles 
are corked and labelled by machinery. 

BOTTLE-FISH {Saccopharynx ampuUacsus), has 
sac-like distensible body ; preys on other fish. 

BOTTLE GOURD {Lagenaria, from Lat. k^ena, 
bottle), Indian annual flowering plant ; fruit of 
enormous sizo ; has hard rind whion, when dried, holds 
liquids and is often named Calabash {q,v,), 
BOTTOMRY, in maritime law, is money payable 
to the owner of a ship, or his agent, for the use of 
the said ship, which depends upon its safe arrival 
at port. If the ship is oast away the lender loses 
his money, but if she reaches her port of destination 
safely he receives back his loan, together with interest. 
B. contracts must always be in writing, setting forth 
full particulars regarding the rate of interest end 
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otlMr details of the transaotion^ and, unlike mort- 
gages, their priority ranks in inverse order to their 
dates — i:e. if there are several such bonds running, 
the latest executed has the first claim to satisfaction. 

BOTZAR18, MARGO (d. 1823), Ok. leader in War 
of Independence. 

BOTZEN, Bozbn, Bolzano (46* 30' N., 11* 20' E.), 
trading town, Austrian Tirol ; silk. Pop. 14,600. 

BOUGH, 81R THOMAS (1822^80), Eng. engineer ; 
constructed first Tay Bridge (1870-77). 

BOUGHARDOIf, EDME (1608-1762), Fr. sculptor; 
was regarded as most perfect worker in plastic art of 
his day ; one of his great works was the equestrian 
statue of Louis XV. for Paris, which was cfestroyed 
during the Revolution ; another famous work being his 
‘ Cupid fashioning a Bow out of the Club of Heromes.* 

BOUCHER DE CRfiVECOUR DE PERTHES, 
JACQUES (1788-1868), Fr. geologist and antiquary ; 
b. Bethel (Ardennes) ; customs officer, Abbeville ; 
wrote on Stone Age and Prehistoric Man. 

BOUCHER, FRANgoIS (1703-70), celebrated 
Fr. artist of Louis Quinze period ; popularised Pom- 
padour fashions. 

BOUCHES-DU-RHCNE (43® 36' N., 6® E.), de- 
partment, S.E. France, in Rhone delta, formerly part 
of Provence (j.v.) ; contains three arrondiasements — 
Marseilles, Aix, Arles ; hilly in E. ; large tracts atony 
country (Crau), swamp (ifitang de Berre), and prairie 
(Camargue) ; olives, mulberries, vines, and tiruits ; 
horse- and cattle-rearing. Area, 2025 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1911) 806,632. 

BOUCICAULT, DION (1822-90). Irish dramatist 
and actor; played with Mocready and Webster, and was 
regarded as best stage Irishman of his time. His plays, 
which met with immense popular success, and are still 
played, include London Aisuranett The Colleen Bawn, 
Arrah^na-Poguet and The Shaughraun. 

BOUCICAUT, JEAN (d. 1421), Fr. marshal; 
captured at Agincourt ; <1. England. 

BOUDIN, EUGfcNE (1824-98), Fr. artist; served 
as cabin-boy in his youth ; develu[>od a taste for art, 
which he oidtivated in Paris, and became famous as a 
painter of marine pictures. 

BOUDINOT, ELIAS (1740-1821), Amer. politician, 
soldier, and author. 

BOUFARIK (30* 36' N., 2* 44' E.), town, Algeria. 
Pop. 9284. 

BOUFFLERS, LOUIS FRANCOIS, DUC DE 
(1644-1711), Fr. marshal; brilliant service at Med- 
plaquet. 

BOUFFLERS, STANISLAS JEAN, CHEVA- 
LIER DE (1737-1816), Fr. statesman, wit, and poet; 
m. Madame de Sabran. 


BOUGAINVILLE, LOUIS ANTOINE DE (1729- 
1811), Fr. navigator; entered army (1753), becoming 
a colonel (1756) ; accomplished first Fr. circum- 
navigation of world (1706-69); made chef d'escadre 
(1779); field-marshal in army (1780); vice-admiral 
(l791); and subsequently became a senator and 
(>>unt of the Empire. 

BOUGH, SAMUEL (1822-78), Eng. landscape 
painter, noted for original, delicate colouring. 

BOUGIE (30® 44' N., 5® 4' E.), fortified seaport, on 
bay of B., Algeria ; at one time greatest commercial 
centre N. African coast, and capital of Berber kingdom, 
Beni-Hammad ; captured by Jmnoh, 1833; oils, wax. 
Pop. 10,600. 

BOUGUER, PIERRE (1698-1768), Fr, scientist; 
chief works, Vigute de la Terre and Optique, important 
in history of physios. 

BOUGUEREAU, ADOLPHE WILLIAM (1825- 
1906), Fr. artist; was a versatile painter in many 
Styles, but chiefly known for somewhat heavy treat 
meat of classical subjects and the nude. 

BOUHOURS, DOlynNIQUE (1628-1702), Fr. 
author and Jesuit; wrote Vie de Saint Ignace de 
Loyola (1679), Vie de Saint Frangoie Xavier (1682), 
trans. New Testament into French, and pmuced 
several other devotional and secular books. 


BOUZLHET, LOUIS HTAGINTHE (1822-69), Fr. 
dramatist ; his plays achieved considerable success, and 
include Madame de MorUarcy, Hiline Peyrem^ and the 
Conjuraton (TAmhoise. 

BOUILLE, FRANCOIS GLAUDE AMOUR, 
MARQUIS DE (1739-1800), Fr. general; attempted 
to rescue Louis XVI., 1791 ; wrote Memoiree. 

BOUILLON (49® 48' N., 6® 6' E.), town, Belgium ; 
remains of Godfrey of B.’s castle ; was seat of duke- 
dom from X. cent. Pop. 2721. 

BOUILLY, JEAN NICOLAS (1763-1842), Fr. 
dramatist, author of words of comic operas of Cheru- 
bini, etc. 

BOULAINVILLIERS, HENRI, COUNT DE 

(1658-1722), Ft. writer on early Muhammadanism and 
Arab history. 

BOULANGER, GEORGE ERNEST JEAN 
MARIE (1837-91), Fr. general and statesman; 
director of infantry at War Office (1882) ; became War 
Minister (1886-87), and created the ‘ Boulangist * 
democratic agitation which threw France into con- 
fusion ; he himself fought a duel with Flomiot, the 
premier, in 1888 ; general (1887) ; rotiirnod lor Paris 
(1889), but, accused of monarchical intrigues soon 
after, he lost courage and fled ; cominittod suicide at 
Brussels (Sop. 30). 

BOULAY DE LA MEURTHE, ANTOINE 
JACQUES CLAUDE JOSEPH, COMTE (1761- 
1840), Fr. author and politician. His elder son, 
CoMTJi Henei GBOBaxs Botjlay dn la Mburthb 
1797-1858), a Bonapartist, vice-pros, of republic 
1849) ; advocate of popular education. 

BOULDER (40® N., 105® 12' W.), town, Colorado, 
U.S.A. ; seat of Colorado Univ. Pop. (1910) 9539. 

BOULDER CLAY occurs in Brit. Isles, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Central and N. Russia ; shows 
traces of glacial action; belongs to Post-Tertiary or 
Quaternary period. 

BOULE (compare Spartan Otrusia or Oerousia), 
advisory council of ancient Greece ; such a council, 
probably composed of leading nobles, existed in 
Homeric state. The original Athenian b. (later the 
* Areopagus *) was superseded by Solonian b. of 400 
members, 100 from each lonio tribe ; this in turn 
gave place to Cleistbenes* council of 600, fifty from 
each of ton artificially created tribes. The members 
were app. by the demes, and proportional representation 
was aimed at ; they^ were paid one drachma per day 
(later 5 obols). The b. was an administrative and 
judicial body, a part of the legislative machinery, and 
had to prepare all business to be brought before the 
Kccloaia. After establishment of Gk. independence 
in XIX. cent, a b. of 235 senators was appointed under 
a system of manhood suftrage for four years ; there is no 
Lower House. 

BOULEVARDS (Fr. b., from Ger. hollwerk, bul- 
wark), promenades in Fr. towns on sites of old forti- 
fications ; hence any avenues in a town. 

BOULGER, DEMETRIUS CHARLES (1853- 
), Eng. author, established Aeiatie Quarterly Beview, 
1885, jointly with Sir Lepel Griffin ; authority on 
Asiatic and Belgian problems. 

BOULLE, ANDRE CHARLES (1642-1732), Fr. 
cabinet-maker; patronised by Louis XIV. and the 
nobility, and had lodgings in the Louvre. He was 
one of the greatest artists in his craft that France 
has produoea. Authenticated examples of his work 
are much sought after, and fetch high prices. The 
Wallace Collection, London, contains sevorid specimens. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER (50® 43' N., 1® 34' E.), 
seaport, France ; fortified ; divided into Haute 
Ville and Basse Ville ; former, surroimded by 
ramparts, has ch&teau, belfry tower, law court, town 
hall ; modem town has ehurches, museum, library, 
casino. B. was the Bononia of the Romans ; it was 
oongnered by Edward IIL and held 1644-60 by Henry 
Vin. ; place where Napoleon assembled army and 
fleet with which he intended to invade England, 1$02; 
Sainte-Beuve*s birthplace; fine harbour; croM-Channel 
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servioe to Folkestone ; imports textiles, wood, coal, 
iron ; exports wine, fruit, vegetables, motor-cars, etc. 
Pop. (1911)53,128. 

BOULOGNE-8UR-8EXNE (48® 60' N., 2* 14' E.), 
suburb of Paris, with famous pleasure-ground, * Bois de 
B.* Pop. (1911)67,027. 

BOULTON, MATTHEW (1728-1809), Eng. 
mechanician ; James Watt's partner. 

BOUNCE, see under Sharks and Dog-Fishss. 

BOUNDARY, that which marks the limit, or 
extent, of any area, or territory ; in matters relating to 
land, a boundary is generally marked by a road, ditch, 
stream, wall, or hedge. 

BOUNDS, BEATING THE, old Eng. custom 
of formally visiting the parish boundaries on Ascension 
Bay, which is still observed in some places. 

BOUNTY ISLANDS (47* 40' S.. 179* E.), rocky 
islands, E. of New Zealand ; uninhabited. 

BOUNTY, KING'S. — (1) impressment becoming 
illegal (1600), K. B. was for long paid for voluntary 
enlistment in army in time of war ; (2) given to seamen 
for extraordinary services, e.g. capturing pirate ships ; 
(3) formerly granted as encouragement to certain 
branches of commerce; (4) bestowed on subjects who 
produce throe or more children at a birth. 

'BOUNTY,* MUTINY OP H.M.S., at Tahiti, 
April 28, 1789; overbearing commander, William 
Bfigh, set adrift with loyal men, reached Batavia in 
safety ; ringleaders established at Tahiti were hanged, 
but some mutineers escaped to Pitcairn Island (^.t;.). 

BOUNTY, QUEEN ANNE’S.— After Reforma- 
tion tenths and first-fruits wore paid by Church to 
State, until formed into clergy fund by Anne (1704). 

BOURBAKI, CHARLES DENIS SAUTER 
(1816-97), Ft. soldier ; joined the army, becoming 
a zouave (1836); lieut. of the Foreign Le^on (1838), 
and aide-de-camp to Louis Philippa ; distinguished 
himself in Crimean, Ital., and Franco-Oer. wars, and 
subsequently app. military gov. at Lyons. 

BOURBON, Fr. family, figuring in history from 
IX. cent. In 1272, a younger s. of Louis IX. of France 
obtained the lordship of 13. in Berry by marriage with 
the heiress ; his s. L^uis was cr. Duko of B. in 1327 ; 
the Constable of B. (b. 1490) obtained fame in imperial 
service and was slain during sack of Romo (1627). 
In the person of Henry IV. the B's ascended the throne 
of France (1589), and the War of the {Span. Succession 
{q.v.) resulted in establishmont of B's on throne of 
Spain ; for long Span, and Fr. * Family Compacts * 
threatened balance of power. 

The B’s fell in France, 1791, and were expelled from 
their various Span, and Ital. possessions by Napoleon ; 
restored 1816 ; younger Orieanist branch replaced 
elder in France, 1 830-48, when they were expelled ; 
driven from Naples (1860), Spain (1868-74). The 
elder branch d. out with the Comte de Chambord, 1883, 
and the Orleanists again became sole hope of the Fr. 
monarchists; present representative, Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans. Pi*ince Charles of Bourbon repre- 
sents younger branch of family. 

BOURBON, ISLE OF, see RfiuNlON. 

BOURBON-LANCY (46* 37' N., 3® 46' E.), town, 
Sadne-et-Loire, France. 

BOURBON L’ARCHAMBAULT (46® 36' N., 3® 4' 
B. ), town, Allior, France ; hot springs. 

BOUBBONNAI8 (46® 30' N., ^ E.), old province, 
France ; chiefly included in ADior. 

BOURBONNE-LE8-BAINS (47® 67' N., 6® 43' E. ), 
town, Haute-Marne, France ; hot springs. Pop. 3738. 

BOURBOULE, LA (46® 36' N., 2® 30' E.), town, 
France ; thermal spring. 

BOURGHIER, ARTHUR (1864- ), Eng. actor 

manager, adapter, and translator of plays ; m. Violet 
Vanbrugh, 1894. 

BOURGHIER, THOMAS (d. 1486), Eng. ecclesi 
astio ; abp. of Canterbury (1464), Lord Chancellor 
(1466), cardinal (1467). He erowned Edward IV. 
Biobara HI., and Henry VII. 

BOURDALOUE, LOUIS (1632-1704), Fr. Jemiit; 


famous as preacher at court of Loutf XIV. ; man of 
beautiful eharacter and great oratorical power ; much 
revered by all classes. 

BOURDON, FRANgOIS LOUIS, BouBDOK 
DB L’Oisb (d. 1797), Fr. revolutionist; as member 
of (Convention voted for death of Louis XVI. ; later 
became notorious for antagonism towards Robespierre. 

B OUR GAS, see Bubo as. 

BOURGELAT, GLAUDE (1712-79), Fr. veterin- 
ary surgeon ; originator of schools of veterinary med. 

BOURG-EN-BRESSE (46® 12' N., 6® 13' B.), 
town, Ain (in old province of Bresse), France ; famous 
church, Notre Dame da Brou, founded by Margaret 
of Austria, XVL cent. Pop. 20,000. 

BOURGEOIS, LfiON VIGTOR AUGUSTE 
(1861- ) ; Ft. statesman and lawyer ; formed Radical 

Cabinet, 1896 ; nominated a member of Mrmanent 
court of arbitration (1903); Pres, of Chamber of 
Deputies (1902-3) ; Minister of Foreign Affairs (1900), 
of Labour (1912). 

BOURGEOISIE (i.e. burgess class), Fr. middle 
class, divided into petite and haute b. ; forms the 
Philistia of Bohemians. 

BOURGES (47® 4' N., 2® 24' E.), city, on Canal 
du Berry, Cher, France; ancient Avaricum, capital of 
Aquitania; seat of abp.; cathedral of St.* Etienne, 
one of greatest in France ; large arsenal ; gunpowder, 
ammunition ; (Council here assorted freedom of Gallioan 
Church, 1438, by Pragmatic Sanction ; Charles Vll.’a 
capital. Pop. (1911)46,735. 

BOURGET, LE (46® 39' N., 6® 49' E.), town, 
Savoie, France ; Prussians defeated French, 1870. 

BOURGET, PAUL GHARLES JOSEPH (1862- 
), Fr. novelist and critic ; has produced a con- 
siderable number of novels in various styles, many of 
which are masterly psyoholo^oal studios, and all are 
distinguished by an exquisite sense of form and 
expression. He also occupies a high position as a 
critic, €.g. Etudti et portrait$ (1888) ; while his descrip- 
tive powers are shown in Sensations d'ltaiie (1891). 

BOURIGNON, ANTOINETTE (1616-80), Flom. 
visionary ; had following in Holland, J^anoe, England, 
and Scotland. 

BOURKE (30® 12' S., 145® 40' E.), town. New 
South Wales, Australia ; copper-ore. 

BOURMONT, LOUIB AUGUSTE VIGTOR, 
GOMTE DE GHAISNE DE (1773-1846), Fr. general; 
served with army of imigris (1792-93); subsequently 
became a general in imperial army ; went over to 
enemy at bemnning of Waterloo campaign ; war 
minister (1829); commanded Algiers expedition 
(1830) ; and retired to Portugal on Revolution of 1830. 

BOURN(E) (50® 47' N., 0® 24' W.), market town, 
Lincolnshire, England. Pop. (1911) 4300. 

BOURNE, FRANGIB (1801- ), R.C. abp. of 

Westminster since 1903; cardinal, 1911. 

BOURNE, HUGH (1772-1862), founder of Eng. 
religious sect of Primitive Methodists (1811) from 
Wesleyan Methodist CJonnoxion. 

BOURNE, VINCENT (1695-1747), Eng. Latin 
poet ; was a master at Westminster school ; famous 
for the exquisite grace of his Latin poems, which 
have received high praise from Cowper, Lamb, and 
others. 

BOURNEMOUTH (50® 43' N., 1® 63' W.), water- 
ing-place, on Eng. Channel, Hampshire, England. 
Pop. (1911) 78,677. 

BOURNONITE ((>iPb,SbS), mineral, sulphide of 
antimony, lead, and copper, steel -grey metallic lustre, 
found in Cornwall, Harz Mountains, Mexico ; used as 
load ore. 

BOURNVILLE (52® 26' N., 1® 66' W.), garden 
city, near Birmingham, England ; site of Cadbury's 
chocolate factories. 

BOURRIENNE, LOUIS ANTOINE FAUVELET 
DE (1769-1834), hV. diplomatist; ed. military school 
of Brienne with Napoleon ; subsequently stadied law 
and diplomacy at Vienna and Leipsig ; private seo. 
to Napoleon (1798) ; Fr. envoy to Hamburg (1806*10); 
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ioined the Royalists (1814). B. is ohiefly remembered 
for his Mimoires, 

BOURRIT, MARC TBfiODORR (1739-1819), 
Swiss author and mountaineer ; was the first climber 
to essay the ascent of Mont Blanc, in which he failed, 
but made other famous asocuts. He pub. several 
descriptive works on Swiss monntain-climbirig. 

BOUR8AULT, EDME (1038-1701), Fr. drama- 
tist ; his plays are now forgotten, but he obtained 
considerable notoriety by reason of his bickerings with 
Moli4re and^ Boileau, both of whom had ridiculed 
him. 

BOURSE, continental Stock Exchange (g.v.). 

BOURSSE, E8AZA8 (1630-73), Dutch artist; was 
famous as a painter of interiors, and his works are scarce ; 
a fine example is in the Wallace CoUeotion, London. 

BOUS8A, see Buss a. 

BOU8SINGAULT, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH 
DIEUDONNE (1802-87), Fr. chemist and agronomist; 
chief work, Sconomie rwale. 

BOUSBU (60® 26' N., 3® 47' E.), town, Belgium ; 
coal, iron, copper. Pop. 11,315. 

BOUTERWEK, FRIEDRICH (1766-1828), Ger. 
philosopher ; prof, of Philosophy at Gottingen ; at 
i^st was a follower of Kant, out later favoured the 
views of P. H. Jacobi ; besides his philosophical 
writings he pub. some novels and poetry. 

BOUTHILLIER, CLAUDE, SIEUR DE POUIL- 
LETOURLE (1518-1652), Fr. diplomatist and states- 
man ; sec. of State (1628) ; superintendent of finances 
(1632-43). 

BOUTS-RIMES (Fr. ‘ rhymed ends *), verses 
made from selected rhyme-endings, a form of metrical 
exercise begun in France during the XVII. cent. 
D. G. Rossetti, amongst Eng. writers, sometimes 
amused himself by writing sonnets to rhymes supplied 
by another. 

BOUTWELL, GEORGE SEWALL (1818-1905), 
Amer. statesman ; a democratic representative in 
Congress (1863-69); sec. of treasury (1869-73); U.S. 
senator from Massachusetts (1873-77). 

BOUVET, FRANCOIS JOSEPH (1763-1832), Fr. 
admiral ; served in navy, becoming captain and 
rear-admiral (1793) ; dismissed for failure to land 
General Hoche in Ireland (Deo. 1796); restored to 
service by Napoleon. 

BOUVIER, JOHN (1787-1861), Amer. judge and 
legal writer. 

BOUVINES (50* 34' N.. 3® 12' W.), village, Nord, 
Franco ; Philip Augustus of Franco defeated Otto IV. 
ofC^rmany, 1214. 

BOVIANUM.— (1) (41® 29' N., 14® 25' E.) ancient 
city of Samnium, Italy ; modern Boiano. (2) (41® 43' 
N., 14® 22' E.) ancient city, 6 miles S. of Agnone, 
Italy. 

BOVIDJE, family of hollow-horned ruminants now 
distributed throughout the world, but formerly not 
occurring in Central and S. America and Australia. 
It include sheep, goats, cattle, antelopes, gazelles, eto. 

BOVILL, SIR WILLIAM (1814-73), Eng. solicitor- 
general and judge. 

BOVILL a:, ancient town of Latium, Via Appia, 
Italy. 

BOVINO (41® 13' N., 16® 22' E.). oathedral town, 
Italy; seat of bishoprio. Pop. 7773. 

BOW, anything curved or bowed ; formerly it was 
used for arch, whence is derived Bow ChTxroh ; 
weapon used to shoot arrows (tee Abohibt). 
Violins and similar instruments are played with b*s, 
consisting of a stick of Pernambuco wood, about 
29 in. in len^h, strung with white horsehair. The 
best kind of b. in use at the present time, with its 
various parte and accessaries, was the invention of 
Fran 9 oi 8 Tourte (1747-1836). A primitive kind of b. 
was in use from very early times. 

BOWDIGB, TBOMA8 EDWARD (1790-1884), 
Bug. author; spent some years on the Gold Ooast, 
during which time he want on a mission to tho king 
of Ashanti ; pub. an aooount of his adventorse under 
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the title of Mission from Cape Coast CasUs to Askantee 
(1819). 

BOWDITGH, NATBANIEL (1773-1838), Amer. 
sailor and scientist ; wrote valuable book on naviga- 
tion. 

BOWDLER, TBOMAS (1754-1825), Eng. editor 
and philanthropist; was an M.D. of private fortune, 
who became notorious as the editor of The Family 
Shaksspea/rs (1818), in ten vol’s, in which all words 
and expressions were omitted which might ofiend the 
prudish sense. From his name is derived the phrase, 
to howdlsfist, and though he has been execrated by 
many, his work has been praised by Swinburne. 

BOWDOIN, JAMES (1726-90), Amer. separatist 
in War of Independence. His s., James Bowdoln 
(1762-1811), was politician and diplomatist. 

BOWELL, SIR MAGKENZIE (1823- ), Canadian 
statesman ; head of Orange Association. 

BOWEL8, see DioxsTiov. 

BOWEN, GBARLEB STNGE GBRI8TOPBER 
BOWEN (1836-94), Baron for life (1893); Eng. judge, 
distin^ished in Tiohborne case, eto. ; made lord of 
appeal in ordinary (1893); translated Ecloguss and 
part of ABneid of Vergil ; wrote legal studies. 

BOWEN, FRANCIS (1811-90), Amer. education- 
ist ; b. Charlestown, Mass. ; ed. Harvard ; edit. North 
AmsrieanRevitw ( 1 843-54) ; besides biographies of public 
men, he wrote A Treatise on Logic (1864), American 
Political Economy (1870), and numerous other works. 

BOWEN, SIR GEORGE FERGUSON (1821-99), 
first Gov. of Queensland, later of New Zealand, 
Victoria, Mauritius, and Hong-Kong. 

BOWER, WALTER, Bowmaasb( 1385-1449), Soot, 
chronicler ; was abbot of Inchoolm ; completed his 
history, Scotichronicon^ in 1447 ; afterwards prepared 
an abridgment, which is known as the Book of Cupar. 

BOWFIN8 {Amiidce), only living representative, 
the bowfin or grindle, Amia calva, a mottled green 
ganoid fish approaching the Herring family in 
characters, found in the fresh waters of the eastern 
U.S.A. ; an excellent sporting fish, but seldom used 
as food. Fossil species occur from the Eocene onwards. 

BOWIE-KNIFE, hunting weapon named from its 
inventor. Col. Jambs Bowib (e. 1790-1836) ; double 
blade about 12 in. long, curved. 

BOWLES, CAROLINE, see SoUTHBT. 

BOWLES, SAMUEL (1826-78). Amer. joumaUst; 
was editor of the Springfield Republican (founded by 
his f., Samuel B., in 1824), which under his control 
became one of the most influential dailies in America ; 
was also author of a travel-book, Ou/r New Westy 1869. 

BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON (1842- ), Eng. 

politician and author; founded Vanity Fair (1868); 
authority on finance and maritime law. 

BOWLES, WILLIAM LISLE (1762-1850), Eng. 
poet and antiquary ; canon, Salisbury Catnedral ; 
pub. Fourteen Sonnets on Picturesque Spots (1789), 
which greatly influenced Coleridge and Wordsworth, 
and pepared the way for the revolt gainst the pseudo- 
olasiQoal aohool of poetry of the XVIII. cent. He 
wrote much other verse of no great merit ; an anti- 
quarian work, Bsrmss Britannious (1828) ; and in- 
volved himeelf in a literary controversy with Byron, 
Campbell, and The Quarterly Review. 

BOWLING GREEN.— <1) (36® 67' N., 86® 24' W.) 
city, Kentucky, U.S.A. ; commercial centre. Pop. 
(1910) 9173. (2) (41* 22' N., 83® 40' W.) city, county 
seat, Wood County, Ohio, U.S. A. ; district rich in oils 
and natural gas. Pop. (1910) 62:22. 

BOWLS, with the exception of archery, the oldest 
snrviving 1^. game. It was pU^ as early as the 
XUL oent. ; the first mention or the game by the 
name of * bowls * occurs in acts of Henry VlII.*8 time ; 
and during the Eliaabethan age * bowUng alleys * were 
to be found throughout the country. Henry VIII. 
enjoyed a game ; Sir Francis Drake was playing at 
bowls when news reached him of the coming of the 
Armada ; the Stewart kings were followers of the game, 
Charies I. especially, who is said to have beguiled 
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with it his captivity at Holinby and Carisbrooke. The 
Puritans regarded the pastime with no friendly eye, 
but, with the Restoration, it again came into favour, 
since which time it has continued to flourish, and 
was never more popular than it is at the present day. 

The game is either played upon a flat sunk green (40 
or more yards square), or a ‘ crown ’ green, i.e. one which 
is formed with a gentle rise towards the centre. As a 
rule there are two players on each of two sides, using 
lignum vit«e bowls, which receive a bias from the 
wood-turner, in place of loading, which used to be 
the method. It will thus be seen that in playing 
upon a ‘ crown ’ green, with biassed bowls, considerable 
skill is required m placing the * woods * to advantage. 
The game is played by the * leader * of one side throw- 
ing the ‘ jack,’ after which the players deliver their 
bowls in turn, and attempt to place them as near to 
the jack as possible. The bowls are thrown with the 
foot placed on a ‘ footer,* or india-rubber mat, used for 
the purpose of preserving the green. The ‘ leader,* 
already mentioned, having played his bowl, gives 
place to the ‘second,* who is also the scorer of the 
game ; then to the third, who is also the ‘ measurer,* 
».€. the person who measures, if necessary, the distances 
between the bowls and the jack ; finally to the fourth 
player, who is also called the ‘ skip ’ and ‘ captain,* 
necessarily a player of resource, for often upon him 
depends the success of the game. When all the bowls 
have been played a point is reckoned for each bowl 
of one side which lies nearer the jack than the corre- 
sponding bowl of the other side. 

Alwims The Gentle Art of Bowling (1904) ; Manson’a 
The Bowlers* Handbook (1906). 

BOWNESS-ON- WINDERMERE {54? 22' N.. 2® 25' 
W.), town, Westmoreland, England ; tourist centre. 

BOWRING, SIR JOHN (1792-1872), Eng. lin- 
guist (100 languages) ; first edit, of Westminster Review^ 
and gov. of Hong'-Kong ; ordered much criticised bom* 
bardment of Canton (185G). 

BOWYER, WILLIAM (1699-1777), Eng. printer— 
the * Learned Printer ’ ; author of books on printing, 
texts, etc. 

BOX (Buzus sempervirens)f the common box tree, be- 
longs to the order EuphorbiactcBt is a native of S. Europe, 
and is found in parts of Asia and Africa. In warm 
countries it reaches a considerable height. I’he wood 
is hard, close, and heavy, of a pale yeUow colour, and 
much used in the manufacture of flutes and similar 
musical instruments. A dwarf variety is used for 
garden borders. 

BOXALL, SIR WILLIAM (1800-79). Eng. hist, 
and portrait painter ; director of National Gallery, 
London (1865-74). 

BOX-DAYS, days during recesses of Scot, law 
terms when pleadings, etc., may be lodged; named 
from receptacles introduced, 1690, to obviate contact 
between client and judge. 

BOXERS, members of Chin, militant religious soo. ; 
led antichristian movement, 1899-1902. See China 
(History). 

BOXING, the art of fighting with the fists, now 
generally with the hands protected by padded gloves. 
Although the ancient Greeks and Romans had b. 
contests with strict rules regarding them, the de- 
velopment of modem b., which has been almost 
entirely confined to England, the Brit, colonies, and 
U.S.A., dates from the beginning of the XVIII. cent., 
becoming a popular and fashionable sport about 1736- 
60, when Jack Broughton, the inventor of boxing- 
loves, flourished. The Augustan Age of b. was 
^uring the first two decades of the XDC. cent., the 
times of Mendoza, Belcher, ‘ Gentleman * Jackson, 
Golly, Tom Cribb, Dutch Sam, and Tom Spring. 

A revival took place about 1860-60, when Heenan, 
King, Tom Sayers, and Jem Mace were in the ring. 
The public outcry after the great fight between Heenan 
and Sayers caused prize fighting to be declared illegal 
in England. In 1866 the Amateur Athletic Club was 
founded, and the roles on which the modem sport 


is based were drawn up mainly by the 8th Marquess of 
Queensberry. Among amateurs the popularity of 
b. has declined somewnat to-day, although since about 
1890 considerable public interest has been taken in 

P rofessional contests, Peter Jackson the nem, Sharkey, 
*edlar Palmer, John L. Sullivan, Kid M‘Coy, Dick 
Burge, Bob Fitzsimmons, Jem Corbett, James J. 
Jefferies, Tommy Burns, and Jack Johnson the negro, 
all being well-known names. 

French b. permits the use of the feet as well as the 
fists, and is a development of the old savate, in which 
the feet alone were used. Charles Lecour is said to 
have founded the sport in 1862, after studying b. in 
England. 

Egan, Boziana (4 vol’s, 1818); Miles, Pugilistica 
(2 vol’s, 1880); Mitchell, Boxing (Badminton Library, 
1889) ; Allanson-Winn, Bo.Tinf/ (Isthmian Library, 1897). 

BOXING DAY, day (not Sunday) after Christmas, 
when ‘ box,* or present, is given to servants, etc. 

BOXTEL (6r 35' N., 6® 19' E.), town, N. Brabant, 
Holland. Pop. c. 7000. 

BOY BISHOPS wero elected in Middle Ages by 
cathedral chorister boys on St. Nicholas’s Day (Deo. 6) ; 
held office till Doc. 28. 

BOY SCOUTS, 800 Baden-Powell. 

BOYACA, Bojaoa (6® 26' N., 73® 40' W.), town 
and department of Colombia, S. America; has 
richest emerald mine in world ; capital, Tunja ; area, 
16,460 sq. miles. Pop. (department) 686,499. 

BOYAR (Russ, hoydriny lord), name of members of 
privileged rank of old Russ, aristocracy next in dignity 
to princes ; abolished by Peter the Great. 

BOYCE, WILLIAM (1710-79), Eng. composer; 
8. of a cabinet-maker ; became master of the king’s 
band, and organist of the Chai)el Royal ; celebrated for 
his church services and anthems, e.g. By the Waters of 
Babylon ; pub. a valuable work on Cathedral Music 
(3 vol’s). 

BOYCOTTING, system adopted under the ‘ Land 
League * in Ireland to prevent any person from taking 
or working a farm or building from which a tenant 
had boon evicted for the non-payment of rent. 
Labourers were forbidden to work for the ‘ land- 
grabber,* tradesmen refused to deal with him, and in 
many cases cattle were maimed, crops destroyed, and 
personal assaults committed. The first victim was 
Cai'Tain Boycott (1832-97), agent for Lord Erne, 
with whom the Connemara inhabitants refused to have 
any dealings, because of the evictions for which ho 
was responsible. His life was threatened, his property 
damaged, and he experienced many other troubles. 

BOYD, ANDREW KENNEDY HUTCHISON 
(1826-99), Scot, clergyman, famous as ‘A.K.H.B.*; 
author of Recreations of a Country Parson. 

BOYD, ROBERT BOYD, LORD (d. C. 1470). Scot, 
statesman ; regent during minority of James III. ; 
secured Orkney Lslands for Scotland. 

BOYD, ZACHARY (1685-1653), Soot. Puritan 
divine; wrote metrical version of Scriptures, B.*s 
Bible. 

BOYER, ALEXIS (1757-1833), Fr. surgeon; sur- 
geon to Napoleon I., whom he accompanied on his 
campaigns, and to the succeeding sovereigns of 
France; prof, of Operative and later of Clinical 
Surgery, I^cole de Sant6; surgeon-in-ohief (1826), 
HOpital de la Charity. 

BOYER, JEAN PIERRE (1776-1850), native 
l*re8. of republic of Haiti, 1818-43. 

BOYLE (63* 68' N., 8® 18' W.), market town, 
County Roscommon, Ireland, on river Boyle. 

BOYLE, THE HON. ROBERT (1627-91), Eng. 
natural philosopher; 7th s. of Richard B., Earl of 
Cork ; ed. Eton, and afterwards travelled exten- 
sively abroad; studied natural sciences, particularly 
physics, and made important inventions and researches 
in pneumatics {Boyle* s law); also studied theology. 
B. was a founder of Royal Soc., an East India 
director, and instituted * Boyle L^tures * for defence 
of CHiristian religion. Works include Seraphic LovCf 
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HfdroBtaHedl Paradaxe»f ExperimenU touching Colour, 
Of feeble constitution, gracious and kindly nature. 

BOYNE (63° 43' N., 6° 16' W.), river, Ireland; 
rises in Bog of Allen, enters Irish Sea ; scene of battle, 
July 1, 1600, in which William III. defeated James II. 

BOYS' BRIGADE, disciplinary association formed 
by W. A. Smith of Glasgow in 1883. 

BOZRAH.— (1) (32° 31' N., 36° 33' E.) ancient 
city, Bashan, Syria ; ruins of cathedral, mosque, Rom. 
triumphal arch, and theatre. (2) town, Edom, S.E. 
Dead Sea. 

BOZZARIS, MARCOS (1788<-1823), Gk. hero of 
War of Independence ; fell in sortie from Missolonghi. 

BRA (44^ 42' N., 7* 62' E.), town, N. Italy. Pop. 
e. 15,800. 

BRABANC!ONNE, LA, Belg. song of freedom; 
composed, 1830. 

BRABANT, mediseval duchy of Low Countries, 
corresponding to modern province North or Dutch B. 
(g.v.) and the Belg. provinces of South B. (g.v.) — 
inhabitants mostly Walloons — and Antwerp ( inhabitants 
chiefly Flemings); separated from Lorraine, XL cent. ; 
Limburg attacmed, 1288; united to Burgundy, 1430; 
became part of Span, monarchy, 1516; afterwards 
formed part of kingdom of Holland ; since 1830, throe 
provinces as above. 

BRABANT, NORTH (61° 32' N., 6° E.), province, 
southern Holland ; area, 1980 sq. miles ; surface 
flat ; heathy and marshy tracts ; agriculture and 
oattlo-rearing ; inhabitants mostly R.C. ; chief town, 
Hertogenbosch. Pop. 640,000. 

BRABANT, SOUTH (60° 46' N., 4* 30' E.), pro- 
vince of Belgium, between Meuse and Scheldt ; area, 
1267 sq. miles ; industrial and agricultural ; thickly 
populated ; capital, Brussels (g.v.). Pop. 1,409,677. 

BRACCIANO (42° 7' N., 12° 11' E.), town, Italy, 
on Lake B. ; numerous small craters in neighbourhood. 
Pop. 4000. 

BRAGCIO, FORTEBRAGCIO, SCO MONTOKB, 
Akdbba da. 

BRAGGIOLINI, FRANGESGO (1666-1646), Ital. 
poet ; wrote poetry in various forms, but is chiefly 
noted for his mock-epic, Lo Scheme degli Dct, and his 
narrative poem, La Uroce Racquistata. 

BRAGE, CHARLES LORING (1826-90), Amer. 
religious and social worker and writer. 

BRACEGIRDLE, ANNE (d. 1748), Eng. actress ; 
acted with Betterton ; chiefly reraejubered in con- 
nection with Congreve’s comedies ; superseded in 

ublio favour by Mrs. Oldfield, and retirea ; noted for 

er purity of life and charity, and buried in West- 
minster cloisters. 

BRACELET, article of adornment, worn on the 
arms (in earlier times by men as well as women), and 
dating back to prehistoric times. The earliest kinds 
were either spirals, in the form of snakes, or artistically 
finished hoops, with highly decorated terminals. In 
later times bracelets with chased and jewelled panels 
came into favour. 

BRACHINUS, see under Cakaboidea. 

BRAGHIOPODA, class of invertebrate marine 
animals with bivalve shells, ranging in size between 
a quarter of an inch to 4 inches, while certain 
species (e.g. Productus giganteus) attain a length and 
breadth of almost 1 foot. They are of great interest 
and importance, partly owing to the great number of 
species (over 4000), most of which are fossil and form 
valuable indications of the age of the strata to which 
they belong, and partly due to the uncertainty of 
theur systematic position in the animal world. It has 
been variously held that the B. show affinities with the 
MoUusca, Annelida, and Tunicata, but they may be 
regarded as allied to the Polyzoa, oilshoots from the 
heterogeneous noup called * worms.* 

One of the oharaoteristio features of the class is the 
beautifully shaped and tinted shell, which resembles 
iameUibranchiate bivalves only to a limited extent, 
and consists of a * dorsal * and * ventral ’ valve, the 
latter generally being the larger of the two. The 


valves are lined and secreted by the ‘mantle,* and 
are opened and closed by a frequently extremely 
complex set of muscles, the interlocking being 
strengthened by teeth and sockets on the valves. The 
B. possess a pair of brachial organs which are fleshy, 
generally spirally coiled, appendages, prolongations of 
the margin of the mouth. These labial appendages 
are, in one of the two groups into which the class may 
be divided, supported by a calcareous skeleton, serve in 
respiration, and are always fringed with long cirri, for 
watting minute food particles to the mouth. Singula, 
Terebratvla, Spirifer, and Productus are typical and 
important genera. 

The B. flourislied from the Cambrian to the d^rbon- 
iferous era, then decreasod in numbers during the 
Permian and Triassic periods, and again became 
comparatively abundant in the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
seas. There are about 100 species existing at the 
present time. 

BRACKLESHAM BEDS, a series of clays and 
marls in Middle Eocene strata. 

BRACKLEY (52° 2' N., 1° 8' W.), market town, 
on Ouse, Northamptonshire, England ; breweries. 

BRACKLEY, THOMAS EGERTON, VIS- 
COUNT (c. 1640-1617), judge and Chancellor of 
England; Solicitor-General (1581); took part in trial 
of Mary, Queen of Scots; Attorney-General (1692); 
knighted (1593); Master of the Rolls (1594); a P.C. 
and Keeper of the Great Seal (1596). He became a 
trusted adviser and diplomatic agent of Elizabeth, and 
a staunch friend of Essex; reappointed Lord Keeper 
and or. Baron Ellesmere and Lord Chancellor (1603) ; 
or. Viscount B. (1616), he retired (1617), after an active 
public career. Several writings have been ascribed 
to him. 

BRACT ON, HENRY DE (d. 1268), Eng. judge 
and priest ; archdeacon of Barnstaple and chancellor 
of Exeter Cathedral (1264); wrote treatise on laws 
and customs of England. 

BRADDOGK (40° 24' N., 79° 63' W.), borough, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; stoel manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 19,367. 

BRADDOGK, EDWARD (d. 1766), Brit, general ; 
commanded the forces operating against the French 
on the Ohio ; taken in an ambuscade during attempt, 
with Washington, to capture Fort Duquesne. 
Nearly half his troops fell, and B. received mortal 
wouna. 

BRADDON, MARY ELIZABETH (1837- ), 

Eng. novelist ; daii. of a Cornish solicitor ; her first 
novel was The Trail of the Serpent (1861); her first 
popular success. Lady Audley's Secret (1862); since 
which time she has pub. many novels, which have 
appealed to a very wide public. She m. the publisher, 
John Maxwell, and her s., W. B. Maxwell, is well 
known as a writer of fiction. 

BRADFORD (53° 48' N., 1° 45' W.), city, municipal 
county and part of W. Hiding, Yorkshire, England ; 
principal seat of woollens and worsteds manufacture; 
important wool market; silks, velvets also made; 
first mill built, 1798 ; now over 300 ; St. Peter’s Church 
dates 1485 ; handsome public buildings ; fine parks 
and statues ; good railway communication ; connected 
with Humber and Liverpool by canal ; near coal, iron 
mines, stone quarries; engineering. Pop. (1911) 
288,505. 

BRADFORD (41° 69' N., 78° 44' W.), city, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. ; oil-wells, machinery. Pop. (1910) 14,554. 

BRADFORD CLAY, a blue clay occurring at 
Bradford, near Bath, England ; contains many 
fossils, including orinoids. 

BRADFORD, JOHN (d. 1666), Eng. Prot. martyr; 
b. Manchester ; studied law, but subsequently turned 
to divinity, and became a fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, was made chaplain to Edward VI. and 
the bp. of London (Ridley), and became popular 
preacher. During Mary’s reign B. was committed 
to the Tower, tried for heresy, and burnt at Smithfield. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM (1590-1657), Amer. 
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colonial gov. ; b. Husterficld, Yorkshire ; joined tb 
Sepuatists; sailed in Mayflower (1620); elected go^ 
of Plymouth colony (1621). 

BRADFORD-ON- AV07C (61* 21' N., 2® 16' W. 
market town, Wiltshire, England ; church of Hoi; 
Trinity contains curious tombs, ancient brasses 
Saxon church, St. Lawrence, built by St. Aldheln 
{fvX VIII. cent., only perfect example of its kind it 
England ; formerly important manufactures of broad 
cloth ; quarrying and iron- founding. Pop. (1911) 4601 
BRADING (60® 31' N., 1® 9' W.), town. Isle o; 
Wight, England; Kom. remains. Pop. (1911, regis 
tration district) 14,179. 

BRADLAUGH, CHARLES (1833-91), Eng. poli 
tician (advanced Radical) ; b. Hoxton, London, in 
humble oiroumstances ; gradually won reputation ai 
a free-thought lecturer; conducted National Relormei 
for many years ; allied himself with Mrs. Annie Besant. 

BRADLEY, HENRY ( 1845- ), Eng. phUologist ; 

joint-editor of Oxford Eng, Did. ; editor of early texts. 

BRADLEY, JAMES (1693-1762), Eng. astronomer, 
discoverer of * Aberration of Light* {q.v,); Savilian 
prof, of Astron., Oxford (1721); lecturer on experi 
mental philosophy (1729); Astronomer-Royal (1742). 

BRADSHAW, GEORGE (1801-63), Eng. printe; 
and publisher; b. Pendleton, Manchester; pub. well 
known Bradehaw^e Railway Timt-Tablte, 1839 onwards 
BRADSHAW, HENRY (d. 1513), Eng. poet; was 
a monk of St. Werbergh’s Abbey, Chester, and wTote 
a legendary epic dealing with the patron saint of his 
abbey, which has been edit, for the Chetham Society 
(1848) and the Early Eng. Text Society (1887). 

BRADSHAW, HENRY (1831-86), Eng. scholar 
and librarian ; fellow of King’s Coll., Cambridge ; dean 
(1857-65); Univ. librarian (1867); made a special 
study of Col tie and other MSS. in the library. 
Prothero’s Memoirs of Henry Bradshaw (1888). 
BRADSHAW, JOHN (1602-59), Eng. judge; 
called to Bar (1627), becoming a bencher (1647) ; 
presided over ‘ High Court of Justice * which tried 
Charles I.; pres, of Council of State (1649); Com- 
missioner of Great Seal (1659). B. was a zealous 
republican ; his body was disinterred at Restoration 
and gibbeted. 

BRADWARDINE, THOMAS (1290-1348), abp. 
of Canterbury ; chaplain to Edward III. ; present 
at Cricy and taking of Calais ; called * Doctor Pro- 
fundus * from his anti-Pelagian work, Dt Causa Dei. 

BRADY, NICHOLAS (1669-1726), Irish divine; 
wrote, with Tate, metrical version of Psalms, 
BRADYPUS, see Sloth. 

BRAEMAR (57® N., 3® 26' W.), district, S.W. 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; deer forests ; tourist resort ; 
royal seat, Balmoral. 

BRAG, old card game, in which 6vo or more players 
take part, an ordinary pack being used ; the players 
‘ brag * or stake their hands against one another. 

BRAGA (41® 35' N., 8® 21' W.), city, N. Portugal ; 
abp. *s seat; Gothic cathedral ; Rom. ruins; hrearms. 
Pop. 24,200. 

BRAGANCA, Braoxnza (41® 60' N., 6® 46' W.), 
town, Portugal ; capital of Traz-os-Montos province ; 
partly sarrounded by walls ; cathedral ; silk ; gave name 
to house of B. ; 8th Duke of B. ascended throne, 1640, 
on liberation of Portugal (g.v.). Pop. 5000. 

BRAGANGA.— (1) (0® 66' S., 46® 65' W.) town, 
Brazil, S- America. Pop. c. 18,000. (2) (22® 48' 8., 46® 
32' W.) town, Brazil. Pop. c. 10,000. 

BRAGG, BRAXTON (1817-76), Amer. Confederate 
neral and engineer ; his bro., Thomas Bbaoq (1810- 
), was gov. of N. Carolina (1855-59), U.S.A. senator 
(1^9-61 ), and attorney- general in Confederate Cabinet 
(Nov. 1861-March 1862). 

BRAGl, god of poetry in northern mythology ; 
possibly deihed form of B. Boddasok, Norweg. 
(Vni. or IX. cent) minstrel. 

BRAKAM, JOHN (1774-1856), Eng. vocalist; 
b. London, of Jewish parents ; real name, Abraham ; 
sang at Covent Garden as a youth ; afterwards sup- 


ported himself by pianoforte teaching. When he 
recovered his voice (a tenor of remarkable ziohness 
and purity), he at once leapt into public favour, and, 
for upwards of forty years, was in the front rank of 
operatic and concert singers. B. built the St. James's 
Theatre (1836), and was a composer of some ability, his 
Death of Nelson being still popular. 

BRAHE, PER, COUNT (1602-80), Swed. chan- 
cellor; served with distinction in army; gov.-gen. of 
Finland (1637-40, 1648-54) ; founded Abo Univ. (1640). 

BRAHE, TYCHO (1646-1601), astron.; b. Kul- 
sirup, Sweden ; disooverod star Cassiopeia whilst resi* 
dent in Germany (1672); director of Observatory of 
Uraniborg (1576-07); from 1699 worked at Prague 
in conjunction with Kepler ; chief work, Astronomies 
instaurates Mechanica. 

BRAHMA SOMAJ, large religious soo., founded 
in India in 1830 ; principle of creed is mystical theism. 

BRAHMANISM, name given to the pre-Buddhist 
religion of India. A body of sacred writings called 
Ve£s is preserved. There are four collections of these 
writings, and Brahmanas, a kind of commentary on 
them (dating from VII. cent. b.o.). The type of rebgion 
shown in them is that of the great forces of nature, 
which seem to be personified. By degrees a panthe- 
istic stage was reached. But Indian religion must 
always be viewed in relation to Indian history, and 
it must never be forgotten that an invasion of India 
by white-skinned Aryan race took place in early times, 
and the darker and more primitive peoples were 
subdued. In the Vedio hymns (which represent the 
primitive Aryan society) there is a military and noble 
and also a priestly class, both superior to the common 
people. In the fully developea B. we see a rigid 
caste system of four classes : the Brahmana, or priestly 
class; the Vishalriyat or warriors; the Vaisya^ or trades- 
folk ; and the Sudra^ or serfs. 

The first three of these represent the Aryan, the 
ast the older inhabitants. The first three classes, 
kough rigidly marked off the one from the other, wore 
the ^ twice- bom.* The Sudras were purely servile. 
There could be a certain amount of intermarriage. 
A man could marry beneath him if he had already a 
wife of his own rank. A devout Brahman was supposed 
to pass through four stages of religious life ; he was 
to bo first a stuflent, then a householder, then a 
recluse, then a beggar. The third stage was only 
to be entered on late in life, when he retired into 
the woods alone, living on wild herbs and 
accepting charity only when obliged. Gradually 
theistio TOsides pantheistic tendencies developed, and 
a conception of * brahma * as a personal god appeared. 
Older forms of devotion wore grafted in ; thus Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva came to represent the creative, 
roservative, and destructive aspects of the world, 
iva took the place of another Vedio god as the repre- 
sentative of reproduction. Each of the throe nad 
a female partner. A reformation was carried out by 
Gotama (VI. cent, b.o.), the Buddha, who, while he 
maintained caste, abolished the saorifioial and sacer- 
dotal system. 

Monier Williams, B. and Hinduism (1887), and 
ndian Wisdom (1893); Lyall, Asialic Studies (1899). 
BRAHMAPUTRA (24® N., 89® 46' E.), river, 
Asia, rising probably in Lake Manasowar, on table- 
land N. of Himalayas in W. Tibet, close to head- waters 
3f Sutlej and Indus ; has course eastward of t. lOOO 
miles, t^n turns S.E., crosses Himalayas, and passes 
krough Assam to join Ganges ; supposed great falls 
lot yet discovered (1913). Length, c. 1800 miles 
navigable about 800 miles). B. means * Son of Brahma.’ 
BRAHMIN OX, see ZxBU. 

BRAHMS, JOHANNES (1833-97), Ger. oom- 
poBor ; b. Hamburg ; an austere classicist, it has only 
seen since his death that B. has taken a foremost place 
imong composers. He wrote symphonies, concertos, 
Hungarian dances, songs, and practically every 
musical form but the dramatic, all marked by skilful 
^chnique and greatness of rhythm, but he attains 
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hijglMat point in his Lieder and choral works, among 
wmoh are well-known Sehiekioldied, Binaldo, Triumph^ 
Hid : see Life, by Erb (1906), and Brahma, by Stanford 
(1912). 

BRAHUZ, people inhabiting the Brahui mountains, 
(Baluchistan), beiieyed to be either of Scythian or 
Tartar origin. 

BRAID, JAMBS (c. 1795*1860), Scot, physician; 
specialist in neurology and hypnotism. 

BRAIDWOOD, THOMAS (1715-1806), Scot, 
edodationist ; opened at Edinburgh (1760) the first 
school in Great Britain for the education of the deaf 
and dumb ; removed to London, 1783, and his system 
was adopted in all similar institutions throughout the 
kingdom. 

BRAIL A (45® 17' N., 27* 55' E.), river port, on 
Danube, Rumania ; ruined fortress ; extensive docks ; 
belonged to Turks XVL to XVIII. cent. ; taken by 
Russians, 1770 and 1828 ; free port till 1883 ; grain. 
Pop. (1911) 60,901. 

BRAILLE, LOUIS, see Blind. 

BRAIN, that part of the central nervous system 
contained in the skull : consists of the cerebrum, 
divided into two hemispheres, the great mass of the 
b. which dominates the working of the other parts ; 
the mid-brain, a short sbilk connecting the cerebrum 
with the hind-brain, which comprises the pona Varolii, 
bridging over the lower part of the stalk ; the cerebellum, 
a large oi-lobular mass below and behind the cerebrum ; 
and the medulla oblongata, the bulbous continuation 
of the spinal cord in the skull, below the cerebellum. 
The b. is enveloped by three membranes — the dura 
mater, the arachnoid mater, and the pia mater. The 
dura mater is the most external, closely applied to 
the interior of the cranial bones, and strong extensions 
of it dip down into the b., the faXx cerebri, a deep sickle* 
shaped partition, dividing the two hemispheres of 
the cereorum, the terUorium cerebelli forming a floor 
between the cerebrum and cerebellum, and the falx 
cerebelli separating the halves of the cerebellum 
behind. The dura mater also forms channels, venous 
blood ainuaea, for conveying the venous blood away 
from the b. The arachnoid mater is a delicate mem- 
brane loosely covering the b. and separated from 
it by the pia mater, which closely covers the outer 
surface, dipping down into the furrows between the 
convolutions on the surface of the b. 

The Cerebrum is divided by a deep cleft, the great 
longitudinal fieaure, into two equal hemispheres, 
joined together at the foot of the fissure by a broad 
transverse band of fibres termed the corpus callosum. 
The substance of the cerebrum is composed of grey 
matter, consisting of groups of nerve cells which form 
centres for sensation, thought, etc., and white matter, 
consisting of nerve fibres held together by a special 
connective tissue termed the neuroglia. There is a 
layer of grey matter covering the surface of the 
cerebrum, and this layer, under the microscope, is 
found to be made up of four layers of different t 3 rpo 8 
of branching nerve cells, from which numerous fine 
nerve fibres are given off. The surface of the cerebrum 
is thrown into folds called convolutions, or gyri, 
with furrows between termed sulci, or, in the case 
of the deeper ones, fissures. Because of these con 
volutions and sulci the surface area, and therefore 
the my matter, of the b. is greatly increased. The 
deptn of the furrows and the prominence of the con- 
volutions is in direct proportion to the inteiligence ; 
intellectual persons have them very well marked, 
while persons of low intelligence and, still more, idiots 
have them but slightly marked. 

The farrows and convolutions have practically the 
same position in different b’s ; the two most import- 
ant fissures are the fissure of Sylvius, which begins 
at the front of the inner margin of the lower surface 
of the hemisphere and extends outwards and upwards 
to about the centre of its external surface, and the 
fissure of Rolando, which extends obliquely down 
wards and forwards on the external surface from the 
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middle of the superior margin of the hemisphere 
almost to the fissure of Sylvius. The hemispheres 
are divided into lobes by the fissures; the frontal 
lobs is the front part of the cerebral hemirohere, 
bounded behind by the fissure of Rolando, and Mow 
by the fissure of Sylvius ; the parietal lobe is the upper 
art and the side of the hemisphere, bounded in front 
y tho fissure of Rolando, and below by the fissure of 
Sylvius, and an imaginary line drawn backwards in 
continuation of it; the occMtal lobe is the back 
pyramidal part of the hemisphere, divided from the 
adjacent lol^s by arbitrary boundaries, except on its 
inner aspect, where a deep fissure divides it off ; the 
temporal lobe is the lower part of the front and side 
of the hemisphere, below the Sylvian fissure and an 
imaginary hne drawn backwards from it. The 
falciform or limbic lobe is that part of the hemisphere 
on its inner surface, towards the longitudinal fissure, 
above, behind, and below the corpus callosum, while 
the island of Rtil, or central lobe, is situated at the 
bottom of the fissure of Sylvius, and can onlv be 
obsorved when the lips of the fissure are pulled widely 
asunder. 

If the corpus callosum be out throu^ so as to sepa- 
rate the hemispheres completelv, the ventricles, or 
internal cavities of the b., normally containing a clear 
fluid, can be observed. The lateral ventricles, one in 
each hemisphere, are cavities with an anterior, a 
posterior, and a descending horn, and each communi' 
cates with the third ventricle by a small opening, the 
foramen of Monro ; the third ventruls is a narrow cleft 
between the hemispheres, below the corpus callosum, 
and from it a channel, the aqueduct of Sylvius, leads 
backwards to the foutih ventricle, which is a shallow 
quadrilateral cavity, tapering to a point at its upper 
and lower extremities, above and behind the pons 
Varolii. The so-called fifth ventricle has no connection 
with the other ventricles, and is a little cleft in the 
partition between the lateral ventricles in front. 

On each side of the third ventricle, oomposing that 
part of each hemisphere which forms its lateral wall, 
is an ovoid mass of grey matter, termed the optic thal- 
amus, its superior si^aoe forming pari of the floor of 
the lateral ventricle. Extending in an arch from the 
anterior horn to the descending horn of each lateral 
ventricle, and bulging into it, is another mass of gfey 
matter in the interior of each hemisphere, termed the 
caudate nucleus. On the outer side of the optic thal- 
amus and the caudate nucleus, embedded in the white 
substance of the cerebrum between them and the sur- 
face, is another mass of grey matter, the lenticular 
nucleus ; that part of the cerebrum between the optic 
thalamus and the lenticular nucleus is an important 
structure, composed of the nerve fibree which go to and 
from the nerve cells of the cerebral cortex, and is 
termed the internal capsule. 

The Mid -Brain, which oonneoie the cerebrum with 
the hind -brain, consists in its under part of two thick 
bands of nerve fibres, the crura cerebri, each of which 
emerges from the inner and under surface of the cerebral 
hemisphere to connect it with the spinal cord ; the 
superior part of the mid-brain consiste of two pairs 
of rounded projections, the superiw and inferior 
quadrigeminal bodies, while projecting over these 
from the back of the third vontriole is the pineal body, 
shaped like the stone of a oherry and considered to be 
a rudimentary third eye. The aqueduct of Sylvius, 
connecting the third fourth ventricle, runs in the 
centre of the mid-brain. 

The Hind-Brain comprises the pons Varolii, the 
corobellum, and the medulla oblongata. 

The pons Varolii forms a large rounded prominence 
on the under surface of the b., bridging over that pari 
between the medulla oblongata ana the crura cerebri. 
It Ues in front of the cereboUum, to which a broad 
band of fibres passes back from it at eaoh side, and its 
posterior surface forms the floor of the fourth ventricle. 
It is mainly composed of nerve fibres Unking ap the 
different parts of the b. and going to and horn the 
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spinal cord, forming the white matter, and also of 
small masses of nerre cells, forming the grey matter, 
irr^olarly scattered through the white matter. 

l%e CfiRRBSLLinil lies below and bcliind the cerebrum 
and behind the pons Varolii and medulla oblongata, 
and consists of a median portion, the vermis, at the 
sides of which lie two large rounded lateral parts, 
the lateral hemiapheree. Both in front and behind, 
the cerebellnm has a marked notch In the middle, the 
hemispheres forming the sides of the notch and the 
vermis the bottom, and the posterior notch, which Is 
the narrower, is occupied by a sicklo-ahapod fold of 
dura mater, the falx ctrebell%. The surface is divided 
by curved parallel hssuros, closely set together, into 
charaotcristio folds or lamella t and if a section is made 
through the body of the cerebellum it is observed that 
the arrangement of the branching fissures and lamoUie 
gives it a peculiar tree-like appearance, called the 
arbor vitae. Like the cerebrum the surface is covered 
writh a la)'^or of grey matter, which, examined micro* 
Boopically, shows two layers of nerve cells, with a layer 
of large pear-shaped nerve cells, peculiar to the core- 
bellum, at their junction ; the interior of the cere- 
bellum is composed of white matter. Soma of the 
fissures which divide up the surface of the cerebollum 
are deeper and more evident than the others, and these 
divide the surface into recognised lobes ; the most 
important is the great horizontal fieauret which begins 
at one side of the organ in front, its edges enclosing 
the cerebellar peduncles, and passes horizontally right 
round it, across the one hemisphere, the vermis, and 
the other hemisphere, to enclose the peduncles at the 
other side in front ; this fissure is the division between 
the upper and lower surfaces of the cerebellum. 

The cerebellum is attached to tho other parts of the 
b. by three pairs of thick bands of fibres, the largest 
of which, the middle peduncles, pass forwards on each 
side to the pons Varolii, the euperior peduncles passing 
upwards at each side to the inferior quadrigeminid 
bodies of the mid-brain, and tho inferior peduncles 
passing downwards at each side to the meaulla ob- 
longat^ 

The MEDtnxA Oblongata is the transition stage 
between the spinal cord and the b., its diameter in- 
creasing as it ascends upwards. The anterior and 
perstorior median fissures of the spinal cord are con- 
tinned np the middle of the front and back of the 
medulla respectively, and longitudinal furrows divide 
the anterior surface of the medulla into three distinct 
areas on each side of tho median fissure, from within 
outwards — the pj/ramid, the olive, a bulging eminence, 
and tho reetiform body. Similarly, the posterior surface 
is divided, from within outwards, into the funiculus 
gracilis expanding into the clava, Xho funiculus cuneatus 
expanding into the cuneate tubercle, and the narrow 
funiculus of Rolando expanding into the prominent 
Rclandic tuhercle. The central canal of the spinal cord 
is continued up the lower part of the medulla, and 
opens into fourth ventricle of the b. upon tho back of 
the upper part of tho medulla, which constitutes the 
lowest part of tho floor of the ventricle. The medulla 
is oom^Bod of nerve fibres oonneoting the b. and the 
spinal cord, forming the white matter, and also irregular 
small masses of nerve colls, forming the grey matter 
scattered irregularly through the white matter. 

Welglit of the Brain. — The average weight (which 
has no bearing upon the intelligence) of the human 
male b. is between 48 and 49 oz,, the female b. being 
lighter, but only in proportion to the lighter weight 
of the female body. 

Physleloigy el the Brain. — ^Tlio functions of tho 
cerebrum are connected with the higher faculties, tho 
will, tlio intelligence, the senses, the control of move- 
ments of the body, while tho cerebrum has also a 
controlling influence on tb.o functions of the other 
Mrts of tlie b. and of the nervous system generally. 
It lias been shown by experiment that different parts 
of tho cerebrum have different functions, but the 
precise functions of the greater portion of the b. 


have yet to bo discovered. The frontal lobes are 
the seat of the intellectual faculties, the occipital 
lobes are tlie oontres of the sense of sight, the temporal 
lobes, immediately below the fissure of Sylvius, of the 
sense of bearing, and, on their internal surface, of 
the senses of taste and smell The centre controlling 
■jpoeoh is on the left inferior frontal convolution, 
Broca's convolution, while the postcentral convolution, 
immediately behind the fissure of Rolando, is associ- 
ated with muscular sense. The area of the cerebral 
cortex controlling the movements of the different 
parts of the body has been mapped out with singular 
exactness, and occupies the priecentral convolution 
immediately in front of the fissure of Rolando, the 
area on the one side of the brain controlling the opposite 
side of the body. The area controlling movements of 
the leg is at the upper end of the pr.'jecontral con- 
volution, then comes the trunk area, the arm area 
lower, but still above the middle of tho convolution, 
then tho nock area, the face area lower still, and the 
tongue area lowest. Farther In front of the middle 
of the convolution is the area controlling the eyes and 
head. 

The functions of the cerebellum are associated 
with tho co-ordination of movements, while it gives 
force and tone to the general nervous system, qualities 
which have been found to disappear when it is removed. 
In the pone Varolii and medulla oblongata are centres 
governing the respirations, tho beating of the heart, 
swallowing, vomiting, and other important physio- 
logical processes. 

Pathology of Brain. — Meningitis (q.v.), or in- 
flammation of the membranes, may bo duo to infection 
from a wound, or to a specific organism (oerebro 
spinal m., tuberculosis, syphilis). — J5ratn Fever, popular 
tertu applied either to nervous prostration after severe 
mental effort or strain (treatod by rest, change of air, 
and tonics), or to meningitis {q.v.), — Concussion and 
Compression of b. The former is a condition due to 
shock to the b. through injury, without any actual 
effect on the b. tissue. Tho individual is collapsed, 
with feeble pulse. There is often vomiting on con- 
sciousness beginning to return. The treatment is 
absolute rest, without any stimubnt. In compression 
the symptoms are due to increase in intra-cranial 
pressure due to hasmorrhage, infiammatory products, 
or tumours, etc. Irritation and restlessness are the 
first signs, then paralytic symptoms and unconsoiousnoss 
gradually come on. Operative treatment is desirable. 

Abscess of 6. is always due to bacterial infection, 
usually from disease of the internal ear. The symptoms 
are pain, fever, and usually unconsciousness ; and 
tho treatment is to open the abscess as soon as possible, 
lot out the inflammatory material, and drain. — In 
Anaemia of b., due to exhausting diseases, or to loss 
of blood from wounds, etc., the head should be kept 
low, and tho individual treatod for ansemia {q.v.) as 
in other cases. — Tumours vary greatly in structure, 
and their symptoms vary also, depending on the situa- 
tion of the tumour. Some, e.g. syphilitic gummata, 
may bo treated medically, others by operation, but 
in the majority the outlook for the patient is bad. 

Sec, in regard to anatomy and physiology. Ear, 
Eye, Hypnotism, Muscli, Nervous System, Sleep, 
Smell, Spinal Coed, Taste, Touch, Vision ; and, in 
regard to pathology. Aphasia, Apoplexy, Epilepsy, 
Hydrocephalus, Insanity. 

BRAIN CORAL, massive coral with convolutions 
resembling brains ; chiefly in West Ind. Ocean. 

BRAINE-LE-GOMTB (50° 37' N., 4° 7' E.), town, 
Belgium. Pop. 8913. 

BRAINERD (46*26' N., 94* 8' W.), city, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. ; sawmills. Pop. (1910) 8620. 

BRAINERD, DAVID (1718-47), Amor, missionary 
to N. Amer. Indians ; Journal much read. 

BRAINTREE (42* 14' N., 71* W.), town, Massa- 
ohusetts, U.S.A. ; shos factories. Pop. (1910) 8060. 

BRAINTREE (61* 53' N., 0* 33' E.), market town, 
Essex, England ; silk, crape. Pop. (1911) 6168. 
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BRAISING, lee CoOKBEY. ate, nucleus of later kingdom of Fruesia. Biennibor 

BRAKE (63^ 22' N., 8*^ 25' E.), town, on Weser, (later Brandenburg) waa captured by Henry 1. of Qer 
CTsnd-duohy of Oldenburg, Germany ; shipbuilding, many (923) ; mark of East Saxony divided, northern 
Pop. 5200. portion becoming later margraviate of Brandenburg 

BRAKE, instrument to check the velocity of (965) ; Albert the Boar was made margrave of north 
moving body, or to bring it to rest, by increasing the mark (1134), and on death of Duke of B. (1140) took 
resistance to its motion. Two of the simplest forms title of Margrave of B. ; a coloniser and oiviliser ; 
of b. action are the pressing of a metal shoe against territory extended under the three Ottos (1130-67) ; 
the rim of a moving wheel, and the tightening of a ruled by in^rial house of Wittelsbaoh directly or in- 
strap on a revolving drum. On slow-moving road- directly, 1323 onwards; Louis IV. granted margraviate 
vehicles the wheels may 1^ prevented from rotating to his s. Louis (1823), who after a reign of anarchy 
by fixing skids beneath them, or by passing through enfeoifed his step-brothers, of whom Louis was recog- 
the spoKes a chain fastened to the vehicle. The nised as one of seven electors by Golden Bull, 1356. 
resistance of fluids is sometimes used for braking They bequeathed the remainder of the margraviate to 
purposes, as when revolving blades are checked bv Wenoealaus, s. of Charles IV., who (1373-78) ruled in 
the resistance of the air or of some liquid in which his name, restoring law and order, and causing Dooms- 
they are arranged to work. day survey to be made ; Wenoeslaus (1410) granted 

B*s may be applied by muscular force acting through electoral vote to Frederick VI. of Hohbnzollxbit, 
a lever or screw, as in the case of most road vehicles ; who was made gov. (1411), and in 1415 purchased the 
but the power thus obtained is insuilioient for many electorate, margraviato, and office of chamberlain, ever 
purpo8e8,and the power-b. becomes necessary. Amongst since held by his house. The later history of his 
the many different types of power- brakes may be house is that of the rise of Prussia, 
mentioned mecAamod ns, worked by springs or chains Frederick I. (1415-40) put down nobles; Frod- 
wound on drums; hydravlic b's, in wmoh the power eriok II. (1440-71), called ‘Iron,’ reduced rebellious 
obtained by forcing water through pipes is transmitted towns and purchased new mark of B. ; Al^rt 
by suitable mechanism to the brake-shoes ,* deetrio Achilles (1471-86) extended territory, and entailed 
ns; compreaaed atr and vacuum h's; and b’s worked (1473) margraviate and electorate; Joachim I. (1499- 
by steam or water from an engine boiler, operating 1535) restored law and order and encouraged trade ; 
tnrough cylinders. Joachim IL (1535-71) suppressed monasteries, 

BBAKELOND, JOCELYN DE, Eng. monk; wrote established national Church, obtained (1569) half 
chronicle of monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, 1173- duchy of Prussia and remainder of other half ; John 
1202. George (1571-98), careful administrator, Lutheran; 

BRAMAH, JOSEPH (1749-1814), Eng. mechan- Jolm Sigismund (1608-19) started claim to Cleyes, 
ician; invented hydrostatic press, safety loc^, etc. Julioh, and Berg, and became (1618) Duke of Prussia ; 

BRAMANTE, DONATO (1444-1514), Ital. arohi- George William (1619-40) brought disaster on B. 
toot; was patronised by Popes Alexander VI. and through slothful policy in Thirty Years War; 
Julius II. ; joined the Belvedere Palace to the Vatican, Frederick William, the ‘Great Elector,’ put down 
and was commissioned to rebuild St. Peter’s, which, nobles, built wonderful army, started navy, expelled 
begun in 1506, was completed after his death by Swedes, extended territory, and became leader of 
Michelangelo and others. Reformation; Frederick III. continued his t’s policy, 

BRAMBANAN, pAE4MBANAN(7*28'S.,110®5rE.), and in 1701 was crowned King of Prussia. See 
locality of Surakarta, Java ; remains of many ancient Pbussia. 

temples. BRANDENBURG (50‘' 20' N., 13*’ 30' E.), central 

BRAMBLE, see Blaqkbbrby. province of Prussia ; contains government districts 

SHAMBLING, see Finch Family. Potsdam and Frankfort-on-Oder ; area, 15,380 sq. 

BBAMHALL, JOHN (1694-1663), abp. of Armagh miles. Pop. (1910) 4,092,616. 

(1660); as bp. of Derry carried Laud’s Arminianism BRANDENBURG (52® 26' N., 12® 32' E.), town, 
into Ulster; impeach^ with Strafford; called ‘the Prussia; capital of B. province, on Havel; formerly 
Athanasius of Irebnd.’ bp.’s seat; castle; cathedral; woollens, silks. Pop. 

BRAMPTON (64® 66' N., 2® 48' W.), market town, (1910) 63,696. 

Cumberland, England ; cotton, tweeds. BRANDES, GEORG MORRIS COHEN (1842- 

BRAMPTON, HENRY HAWKINS, BARON ), Dan. literary critic ; established a European 
(1819-1907), Eng. judge; b. EUtchin ; called to Bar reputation by brilliant critical writings, including 
(1843) ; raised to Bench (1876) ; retired, 1898. studies of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Anatole France, 

BRAMWELL, BYROM (1847- ), celebrated and other authors. An eitflier work of high merit 

physician ; pres., Royal College of Physicians, Edin. ; is Main Streams in the Literature of the Nineteenth 
author of numerous medical works. Century (1872-75). 

BRAMWELL OF HEVEB, BARON, Geobob BRANDING (0. Teut. brinnan, to bum), legal 
William WiLSHBBB B bam WELL (1808-92), Eng. judge; punishment used in England chiefly for vagrants; 
joint author of (Common Law Procedure Act, 1862, abolished, except for deserting soldiers (1829), and in 
abolishing special pleading, and Companies Act, 1862. 1879 entirely. Method of scorching signs into animal’s 
BRAN.-^l) mythical CJeltio hero ; (2) dog of flesh for purposes of identification. 

Ossian’s Fingal. BRANDIS, CHRISTIAN AUGUST (1790-1867), 

BRANCO, Pabima (I® 20' 8., 62® W.). river, N. Ger. philologist; prof, of Philosophy at Bonn (1821); 
Brazil, joins Rio Negro. author of several authoritative philological and philo- 

BRAND, see Bbandiho. sophioal works. 

BRAND, SIR JOHN HENRY (1823-88), pres, of BRANDL, ALOIS LEONH^D (1866- ), 

Orange Free State, 1863 and 1869-84. Austrian English scholar ; prof, at Berlin. 

BRANDAN, BT„ Bekidak (d. 678), Irish Bene- BRAIfDON (49® 60' N., 99® 68' W.). oity, port of 
diotine abbot of the monastery of CSonfert (Galway), entry, Manitoba, Canada; agrionlture; grist-millfl, 
The real B. became confused with a legendary hero sawmills. Pop. (1911) 13.839. 
who sailed to an island paradise in the neighbourhood BRANDON (62® 27' N., 0® 37' E.), market town, 
of the Canaries or the West Indies. The existence of on Little Ouse, Suffolk, England ; flint. 

‘ St. Brandon’s Isle * was long believed in by wo- BRANDY (Old Eng. brandywine ; Ger. BrofiiaiPitfi, 
gfaphers, and numerous expeditions were undortaBen t.c. burnt wine), a spirituous liquor; averaw jMroentage 
in search of it. of alcohol, 64 ; S.G. -93 ; prepared by distillation of 

BlEANDE, WILLIAIA THOMAS (1788-1866), wine; the beet Cj^nac; exported also from Gali- 
Eng. scientist ; wrote on ohem. and med. fomia, Spain, and Canada. Pure b. is colourless ; 

BRANDENBURG, Ger. margraviate and elects- pale b. deriving its colour from cask, brown b. from 
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caramel ; flavour and aroma due to various ethers : 
furfuroh osnanthio, butyrio, and aoetio ; often made by 
adding these to aJoohol and water; recently legally 
defined as genuine only if distilled from grape wines 
by pot still. 

BRANDYWINE (39® 43' N., 76® 37' W.). stream, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, U.S.A. ; Lord Howe 
defeab^ Washington, Sep. 11, 1777. 

BRANFORD (41® 17^ N., 72® 60' W.). watering- 
place, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; on Long Island Sound, 
mouth of B. River ; looks, iron. Pop. (1910) 6047. 

BRANOWYN, FRANK (1867- ), Eng. artist; 

b. Bruges ; worked in the studio of William Morris ; 
went to sea as a youth, and afterwGU'ds travelled in the 
East ; noted for his breadth of style and sumptuous 
sense of colour ; A.R.A., 1904. 

BRANKS, punishment for scolds — from a head 
piece which rested on the shoulders, an iron bar pro 
]eoted and held down the tongue. 

BRANT (Branta bemicea), species of wild duck 
found in Europe and Ameiioa ; breeds in Arctic 
regions. 

BRANT, JOSEPH (1742-1807), Mohawk chief, 
friendly to England. 

BRANT, SEBASTIAN (1457-1621), Ger. satirist ; 
famed as the author of Das Narrensehiff (1494), in 
which he lashed vices of his time. Barclay’s Ship 
o/ Fools (1509) is one of several imitations of the poem. 

BRANTFORD (43® 12' N., 80® 17' W.), city, port 
of entry, Ontario, Canada; machinery. Pop. (1011) 
23 132 

BRANTINGHAM, THOMAS DE (d. 1394), lord 
treasurer of England, 1369-71, 1377-81, 1389; bp. of 
Exeter. 1370. 

BRANTOME (45® 25' N.. 0® 37' E.), town, Dor- 
dogne. Franco ; ruined abbey. 

BRANTOME, PIERRE DE BOURDEIIXE, 
SEIGNEUR AND ABBE DE (e. 1540-1614), Fr. 
historian, soldier, and couirier. His Mimoires give a 
valuable picture of profligacy of contemporary society. 

BRAXrXTON, Brakkston (56® 38' N., 2^ 10' W.), 
village, Northumberland, England ; near Floddtn. 

BRAS D’OR (45® 60' N., 6® 60' W.), tideloss gulf, 
Cape Breton Island ; communicating with Atlantic 
by ship canal. 

BRASH, disease due to disordered stomach and 
bowels, accompanied by acidity of mouth ; frequently 
infantile. 

BRA8IDA8, Spartan soldier and orator ; came 
to forefront during Peloponnesian War ; relieved 
Methone (431 b.o.) ; prevented Athenian attack on 
Megara; won over Acanthus, Stagirus, and other 
Athenian allies ; routed Athenians before Amphipolis, 
but was himself killed in the battle (422). 

BRASS (4® 28' N., 6® 38' E.), town, district, and 
river. Southern Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa ; trading centre. 

BRASS, alloy of copper and zinc (3 parts copper 
to 1 or 2 zinc), prepared by fusing the metals in clay 
crucibles ; yellow, very tenacious, ductile, malleable, 
rendered harder by slight (2 to 4%) admixture of iron. 

BRASSES, MONUhlENTAL, In England, date 
from the beginning of the XIIL oent., thou^ the 
earliest now extant is one in the. church at Stoke Daber' 
non, Surrey, dated 1277. They consist of plates of 
brass inlaid in slabs of polished stone, and usually 
contain a representation of the person they are in- 
tended to commemorate, either m the form of the 
plate itself, or incised in the plate, together with the 
coat of arms and an inscription. They are valuable 
for the light they throw upon the people of the period, 
their dress, and armour, etc. The finest specimens are 
found amongst those engraved before the XV. cent. 
The art, of late years, has been successfully revived. 

Bontell’s Monumental Brasses of England (1849); 
Maoklin’s Ths Brasses of England ( 1907). 

BRASSEUR DE BOURBOUHG, CHARLES 
ETIENNE (1814-74), Bolg. ethnographer ; authority 
on Mexioan antiquities. 

BRASSEY, THOMAS (1806-70), Eng. surveyor 


and railway contractor ; constructed paxt of Grand 
Junction Railway (1836), and with a partner, railway 
from Paris to Rouen (18M) ; also constructed Canadian 
Grand Trunk Railway and railways in Italy, Spain, 
Holland, Prussia ; employed enormous number of 
workers, and was a genius in his calling. 

BRA8SEY, THOMAS, LORD (1830- ), Eng. 

naval er]) 0 rt; gov. of Victoria (1896-1900); or. 
l^ron, 1886. 

BRASS O, see Kbokstadt. 

BRATBWAITE, RICHARD (1588-1673), Eng. 
poet ; author of BarnabeEs J oumall ( 1 638), a humorous 
itinerary valuable for its topograpUoal information; 
other works include The Poe*s Willow (1614), The 
ProdigaTs Tears. 

BRATIANU, ION (1821-91), Rumanian states- 
man; leader in Rumanian revolt, 1848; secured 
deposition of Cuza, 1866; minister, 1866-70, 1876-88. 

BRATTLEBORO (42® 48' N., 72® 34' W.), town, 
Vermont, U.S.A. ; organs. Pop. (1910) 7641. 

BRAUN, AUGUST EMIL (1809-66), Ger. anti- 
quary ; wrote on Gk. and Rom. mythology. 

BRAUNAU (50® 36' N., 16® 15'E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria ; Benedictine abbey ; cloth. Pop. 3800. 

BRAUNBBERG (64® 23' N., 19® 60' E.), town, 
on Passarge. Prussia. Pop. 13,000. 

BRAWLING.— By the Brawling Act (18^) it is 
provided that proceedings may be taken agaiMt any 
person committing violent or indecent behaviour in 
any place of woramp or burial-ground. The penalty 
is £6 or two months’ imprisonment. Such person may 
be arrested either by a constable or churchwarden. 
A clergyman is guilty of b. if he uses violent language 
in the pulpit, or if he preaches against individual 
members of his congregation, and is liable to punish- 
ment in the ecclesiastical, but not the civil, courts. 

BRAY (63® 12' N., C® 5' W.), seaport, Wicklow, Ire- 
land ; the ‘ Irish Brighton.* Pop. 7400. 

BRAY (51® 31' N., 0® 42' W.\ village, Berkshire, 
England ; Simon Aleyn, Vicar of B. (1 640^8), retained 
Living during reigns Hei^ VIIL, Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth by changing principles ; famous sung 
assigns him to reigns Charles II. to George L 

BRAY, SIR REGINALD (d. 1603), Eng. soldier, 
statesman, and architeot of the ohapels of St. George, 
Windsor, and of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. 

BRAY, THOMAS (1666-1730), Eng. clergyman 
who helped to found S.P.aK. (1698) and S.P.G. (1701). 

BRAZIL (4® 30' N. to 34® 8., 35® to 73® W.), repubhc, 
occupying nearly half the South American continent ; ex- 
treme length, c. 2600 miles ; breadth, c. 2700 miles ; area, 
c. 3,220,000 sq. miles. B. is bounded N. by Colombia, 
Venezuela, Brit., Dutch, and Fr. Guiana ; N.E. by 
N. Atlantic, S.E. by S. Atlantic ; S.W. by Uruguay, 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia ; W. by Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia ; N.W. occupied by basin of Amazon and 
tributaries ; S.W. is in Paraguay basin ; both these 
areas have large amount of unhealthy, low-lying, and 
swampy land ; E. and S.E. occupied oy great plateau, 
average elevation over 1500 ft., and by higher table- 
land cut up by deep valleys having appearance of 
series of mountain ranges, some reaching height of 
over 7000 ft. ; these, running parallel with Atlantic, 
render communication with interior very difficult ; 
large part of country still unexplored. Chief tribu- 
taries of Amazon are Japura, Rio Negro from N., 
Jurua, Purus, Madeira, Tapajos, Xingu from S., 
Tooantyns. Araguaya flows northward, entering sea 
near mouths of Amazon, and San Franoiaoo R. ouU 
aoroBs eastern ranges, entering sea between Maoeio 
and Araoaju ; Paraguay, Taquary, and Parana drain 
S. ; Madeira and rivers east of it, and Parana and 
tributaries flow through tableland and hills, and 
have many falls and rapids. Chief mountains are 
Mar, Orgoos, Espinha^o, Mantic]|uiera, Geral, Vertentis, 
Pyreneos, Santa Martha, and Piauhy ranges in eastern 
coastal and central districts. Chief towns are Rio 
Janeiro (temporary capital), Bahia, Pernambuco. 
Permanent Federal capital is still to be built In Central 
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BraziL Climate varies grea^; moan temperature 
ranges between 63° and 79° iahr . ; rainfall between 
60 and 90 inches. 

Mora includes palms, mimosa, bombax, lianas, grasses, 
ferns, cypresses, acacias, myrtles, coffee, tobacco, and 
many valuable trees and plants. Fauna includes many 
kinds of birds and snakes, monkeys, deer, bats, 
opossums, jaguars, rodents, etc. 

History. — B. has oldest civilisation in W. hemi- 
sphere ; first sighted by Span, comrade of Columbus, 
named Pinzou, who explored mouths of Amazon in 
1600 ; later in same year Portug. navigator Cabral 
reached coast of B. and took formal possession of 
country in name of king of Portugal. Portuguese 
established fort at Pernambuco, c. 1526, which soon 
afterwards was sacked both by French and by an Eng. 
adventurer, Hawkins. In 1530 first systematic at- 
tempt at settlement was made, Joao III. of Portugal 


and En^h» 1595 ; Dutch repulsed from Bahia, 1599, 
1604 ; Bahia taken by Dutch, 1621 ; compelled to 
withdraw, 1625 ; but in 1629 they reduced groat 
part of coast of B., and established their government, 
of which Maurice of Nassau became pres, in 1637. 
With restoration of Portug. independence in 1640, 
connection of B. with Spain ended. Dutch were 
compelled to leave country by Portuguese after many 
years of war, and in 1713 treaty was made with French, 
who also retired, English, French, and Dutch henceforth 
holding the Guianas, and leaving B. to Portuguese. 
Principal event of later XVIII. cent, was expulsion of 
Jesuits in 1760 ; their influence, at first beneficial, 
had declined, and many of them suffered ill-treatment 
when expelled. In 1763 Rio became seat of govern- 
ment. Following cent, saw groat changes in history 
of B. In 1807 Napoleon’s invasion of Portugal 
resulted in flight of royal family to B. ; the regent. 



Rending Affonso de Sousa to divide country into 
‘ capitancas * or portions of land which were granted 
to such Portug. subjects as undertook to develop 
them and suboue aborigines. Affonso was aided by 
(Jaramuru, whom ho found already settled here, in 
founding town of Bahia. The result of oapitanea 
system was that number of abuses crept in, Portug. 
colonists ill-treating natives and thus causing revolts 
and race-hatreds ; Portug. government therefore sent 
Thom6 de Sousa in 1549 to act as gov. -gen. ; he was 
accompanied by 4000 settlors and six Jesuits ; latter 
had great share in developing civilisation in B. ; former 
intermarried with Ind. women, thus creating Brazilian 
nation, which in about fifty years was practically a 
European race. 

In 1578 gov. had to swear allegiance to Philip II. 
of Spain, wno had annexed Portugal in that year ; 
from this time various attacks and invasions were 
made by French, Dutch, and English. Santos was 
twice sacked, 1683, 1691 ; Pernambuco taken by French 


Don Joao, was welcomed with enthusiasm, and great 
advances took place in civilisation. In 1813 ooimtry 
was declared a kingdom, and in 1810 Don Joao suc- 
ceeded his mother. Queen Maria, as Joao VI. of ‘ Portu- 
gal, Brazil, and Algarves.* Ho, however, returned to 
Portugal in 1821, leaving administration of B. to his 
son, Don Pedro. This was followed by formal separa- 
tion of B. from Portugal. 

Don Pedro, ordered to return to Portugal, refused 
to do so, and in 1822 he became first emperor of B. 
and granted constitution ; independence recognised 
by Portugal in 1825 ; northern provinces, having 
rebelled, were subdued with assistance of Lord Coch- 
rane ; and soon afterwards war broke out with Uni^ay, 
ending in 1828 in establishment of that state as inde- 
pendent republic. Pedro L*a administration was 
marked by political agitations which culminated in 
1831 in revolt; he then abdicated and left for Europe, 
country being under remnts during hia son Pedro II. *8 
minority, whioh ended in 1840. Pedro II. *8 reign 
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was marked by oivil war and wars against Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay ; his dau. Isawl thrice acted 
as regent, one of her principal acts being the abolition 
of slavery, 1888. Next year it was rumoured that 
Pedro II. meant to abdicate in her favour, whereupon 
a bloodless revolution was eHected, and a repuolic 
proclaimed ; the imperial family left for Lisbon, and 
Marshal Fonseca became first dictator and afterwards 
pres, of new republic. B. was now a federation of 
twenty states ; administration of first two presidents 
marked by violence and disorder, various controversies 
and revolts occurring; second pres.. Marshal Peixoto, 
retired in 1894, succ. oy Moraos, the first civilian pres. ; 
he introduced financial reforms and suppressed 
several insurrections, and on retiring was succeeded 
by Campos Salles, who, like his successor, Ur. Alves, 
plaj^ considerable part in financial development 
of B. Sixth pres., Affonso Penna, introduced exten- 
sive system of irrigation and established Oaisse de 
Conversion ; his successor in 1009 was Ur. Peganha ; 
but when election took place Hermes da Fonseca, war 
minister, was chosen as pres. 

Government. — Itepublic of B. consists of federal 
district and 20 federated states ; pres., who with vice- 
pres. and ministers of state forms executive, is elected 
oy direct vote, holds office four years ; legislative power 
lies with Congress, oomposod of Chamber of Deputies 
and Senate ; former has 212 members elected for three 
years, and latter 63 members eleoted for nine years. 
The states are Amazonas, Para, Maranhao, Piauh5% 
Ceard, Bio Grande do Norte, Parahyba, Pernambuco, 
Alagds, Sergim, Bahia, Espirito Santo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paolo, Parand, Santa Catharina, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Matto Qrasso, Goyaz, Minas Geraes. 
Each state has its own local government, which must 
be republican in form, keeps up its own administration 
and uses most of its own revenues for its own benefit ; 
while the federal government keoM up the army and 
navy, superintends the ^oeral administration of the 
states, and is charged with the direction of the home 
and foreign policy of the republic. There is no state 
reli^on ; education is not obligatory. Military 
service is nominaUy compulsory. 

Resources. — ^Timber and other vegetation of great 
tropical forests along Amazon and elsewhere are most 
valuable, including caoutchouc, fibre-plants, nuts, furni- 
ture woods, dye woods, drug plants. Cultivated pro- 
ducts include oofifee, sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, mat6, 
rubber, cassava, cinchona, cocoa, vines. In S. inland 
provinces are raised great herds of cattle. Minerals 
are abundant but undeveloped, except gold ; in S. are 
beds of coal, lignite, bituminous somst, peat ; silver, 
lead, iron, copper, manganese, quicksilver also occur ; 
diamonds are found in Minas Geraes, Bahia, Sao Paulo, 
Matto Grasso ; other deposits are saltpetre, rock-salt, 
mineral oil, china clay. 

B. is largely agric^tural, with only small poportion 
cultivated at present, but there are some industries, 
including cotton spinning and weaving, woollen manu- 
factures, silk weaving, fiour mills, fruit preserving, 
distilling, brewing; imports food-stuffs, coal, ooke, 
cottons, machinery, woollens, chemical products, 
metals, fumitiure, leather goods, books, etc. ; exports 
coffee, rubber, tobacco, sugar, cocoa, maid, gold, 
hides, cotton. Railway mileage (in 1913 c. 14,000) 
is in process of extension ; telegraphic communica- 
tions are controlled by state, and wireless stations are 
being established. 

Innabitants of B. include Italians, Portugese, Span- 
ish, Germans, English, Indians, Africans, naif-breeds. 
Pop. (1910) estimated at between 21 and 22 millions. 

P. Denis, Brazil (1011); C. W. Uomville-Eife, 
United States of Brazil (1910); Brazilian Yearbook, 

BRAZIL (39« 32' N.. 87“ 8' W.), town, Indiana, 
U.S.A. ; block-coalmines. Pop. (1910)9340. 

BRAZING AND SOLDERING, processes for 
uniting metallio surfaces by fusing between them 
other metallio substenoes called solders. In Bbazivg 
( or kord solderinf ), a kind of brass, is employ^ 


the surfaces being cleaned and heated, and fusion 
assisted by borax. In soji soldering {s,g, tin ware), 
fusion is effected by a heated copper wedge. 

BRAZOS (30* 60' N., 96® 34^ W.), river, Texas; 
enters Gulf of Mexico. 

BRAZZA (43* 19' N., 16* 40' E.), larwat of Dal- 
matian islands ; olives, figs ; area, 152 sq. miles. 
Pop. 26,000. 

BRAZZA, PIERRE PAUL FRANCOIS GAM- 
ILLE SAVORGNAN, COUNT DE (1862-1906), 
Fr. explorer and colonial commissioner ; persuaded 
Franco to take part in Congo enterprise ; put at head 
of Ft. Congo expedition, 1880-82; commissioner- 
general of Ft. Congo, 1886. 

BRAZZAVILLE (4® 30' S., 16® 20' E.), town, Fr. 
Equatorial Africa. Pop. c. 6000. 

BREACH of trust is failure to fulfil moral and sonie- 
times legal obligation ; b. of promise to marry is action- 
able as b. of contract ; b. of the peace (t.e. the public 
peace) is actionable ; b. of arrest, offence of military 
officer under arrest in going beyond bounds assigned 
him. 

BREACHING TOWER, movable structure which 
gave protection to besiegers in Rom. and medissval 
warfare ; on wheels ; several storeys. 

BREAD is baked dough, which is essentially a 
mixture of flour and water, with a little salt, generally 
* aerated * and so * raised ’ by means of carbon dioxide 
gas. Unleavened b. and biscuits are made without 
aeration. The aeration and raising of dough may be 
carried out with or without fermentation by yeast. 

Fermentation prooessee of bread-maldng are very 
old. Leaven is dough remaining from a previous 
batch. Yeast for bread-making may be brewers* or 
compressed (German) yeast, fcrom distilleries, or it 
may bo cultivated by the baker ; it should 
contain only the organism Saccharomyees urevisics. 
Dough must be thoroughly kneaded— often by 
special machinery — to distribute the yeast 
and then kept at about 80° F. for some hours,” while 
glucose, derived from the starch of the flour, ii fer- 
mented to carbon dioxide and alcohol (see under 
Bbbwiito). The carbon dioxide aerates the dough, 
making it rise, and most of the alcohol is dissipated in 
the subsequent baking. B. is baked at about 390“ F., 
and loses 16 to 20 % in weight. The production 
of crust is due to oonversion of starch into caramel and 
dextrin, which are more soluble and digestible than 
starch. Hence dry toast is more digestible than 
crumb b. The interior of the loaf is not heated much 
above 212® F. ; nevertheless the digestibility of the 
starch is increased. The size and stability of a loaf 
is connected with the quality of the gluten of the flour. 

Non - fermentation prooeaeee. — Muffins are 
aerated by beating fiour and water vigorously to entrap 
air ; and sponge-cakes owe their lightness to eggs beaten 
to a froth. In other processes aeration depends on 
carbon dioxide introduced or generated in the following 
ways : (1) Flour, salt, and water are mixed in an iron 
vessel, and impregnated with carbon dioxide under 
pressure. The baked product is * aerated bread.’ 
(2) Carbon dioxide is liberated from sodium bi- 
carbonate mixed with the dough by the laotio acid of 
sour milk. (3) Baking powders are employed, which 
contain sodium bicarbonate mixed with dry cream 
of tartar, tartaric acid, etc., and rice flour, so that 
carbon dioxide is liberated on adding water. (4) 
Ammonium carbonate is mixed with the dough, and 
is completely volatilised in the oven, yielding ammonia, 
carbon dioxide, and water vapour. White b. is made 
from wheat flour only ; whole-meal b. from the entire 
wheat berry, from which, however, some of the ontaide 
husk or bran may have been removed before 
The superior dietetic value of the latter U ^oubti 
for although bran is rich in nitrogenous substances 
and phosphates, its cellulose is not digestible, and may 
be irritable. 

The following is the approximate composition of 
white b. : water, 38*6 % ; carbo-hydratet (ehiefly starch), 
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62*4 % ; cellulose, 0*3 % ; proteins (nitrogenous), 
7*2 % ; fats, 0*6 % ; salts, 0*8 % i acidity, 0*2 %. 

Vienna Bread is made of very white flour leavened 
with compressed yeast, mixed with certain, quantity 
of mUk, and having glazed crust. For Standard B., 
see Flottb. 

BREAD ALB ANE (66® 30' N.. 4® 16' W.), district, 
N.W. Perthshire, Scotland ; mountains and lochs. 

BREADALBANE, JOHN CAMPBELL, 18T 
EARL OF (e. 1636-1717), Soot, statosmau ; obtained 
oath of allemanoe to William III. and Mary from High- 
landers, ana caused * Massacre of Glencoe ’ ; considered 
astute and unprincipled. 

BREADALBANE, JOHN CAMPBELL, 2ND 
EARL OF (1662-1762), of social notoriety ; known as 
‘ Old Rag.» 

BREADALBANE, JOHN, 3RD EARL OF 

(c. 1696-1782), diplomatist. 

BREAD-FRUIT, fruit of Artocarpua tncisa, 
tree growing in East Indies and Pacifio islands ; in 
size and shape like melon, contains white nutritious 
juice ; out in slices and roasted for food. Another 

r ies, A. integrifolia, furnishes the Jack-fruit, eaten, 
its roasted seeds, in Ceylon and S. India. 
BREAKSPEAR, NICHOLAS (d. 1159), prob- 
able name of Adrian IV., only Kng. pope ; b. St. 
Albans ; became abbot of house of St. Rufus, near 
Valence; as strict disciplinarian, made cardinal of 
Albano, 1 146 ; after embassy to Norway, acclaimed 
as ‘Apostle of the North*; became pope, 1146; a 
wonderful orator, gentle, but of inflexible purpose ; 
won notable victories over Ghibollines ; quarrelled 
with Em{>eror Frederick Barbarossa. Asian's grant 
of Ireland to Henry II. has been matter of heated 
debate, and the bv^ Laudabiliter is now considered 
spurious. 

Round, The Pope and the Conquest of Ireland. 
BREAKWATER, a barrier built to shelter a 
harbour or roadstead from the violence of the waves, 
thus providing safe anchorage for ships. B's may be 
in the form of piers having one end connected with the 
land, or they may be placed across the entrance to a 
bay and completely isolated. They must be of the 
strongest possible construction in order to withstand 
the pressure of the waves, which has been known to 
attain a force eouivalent to 3^ tons per so. foot, as 
registered by the dynamometer. Huge olocks of 
masonry have been literally quarried out of the faces 
of breakwaters, and masses of concrete weighing 
2000 tons have been moved from their foundations. 
The foundation of a b. usually consists of a mound 
of rough stones, or rubble. The sui^erstruoture mav 
consist of a masonry wall built of comparatively small 
blocks and faced with granite, or it may be formed 
of huge concrete blocks weighing 50 or more tons. 

One great drawback to a wall of small blocks is that 
during its construction the unfinished end is very 
liable to be shattered by storms. The concrete now 
in general use consists of a mixture of Portland cement 
and broken stone and sand. The blocks are made 
by pouring the mixture into boxes with movable 
sides, the sides being removed when the concrete 
sets. The blocks are laid in position by steam cranes, 
the largest of which are capable of laying 60-ton blocks 
anywhere within a radius of 100 feet. The blocks 
are brought to the required position in barges, and 
as they are lowered by the crane are accurately ad- 
justed by divers. In the Detached Mole at Gibraltar 
a steel caisson was sunk on the rubble foundation and 
filled with about 9000 tons of concrete, the breakwater 
being completed with concrete blocks. The founda- 
tion of a b. may also be formed of large bags of liquid 
concrete, which rapidly hardens under water. Blocks 
are sometimes formecl on the spot where they are to 
remain bv depositing the concrete liquid in cases. 
Additional bloc^ may be deposited round the foot of a 
b., forming what is called tne * apron.' 

BRBAL, MICHEL JULES ALFRED (1832- ), 

Fr. philologist; an authority upon educational sub- 


jects ; pub. Heroule el Oaeue (1863), Didionnaire 
Hymologtque latin (1886), Orammaire latine (1890). 

BREAM, see under Cabts. 

BREATHING, see Rrspieatoby System. 

BREAUTE, FALKE8 DB (d. 1226), foreign 

mercenary enriched in Euglind bv King John. 

BRECCIA, rook composed of ang^ar fragments 
united by matrix or cement. Clif! debris is some- 
times consolidated into b. ; also the angular fragments 
shot out from volcanoes. 

BRECHIN (66® 44' N., 2® 39' W.), town, Forfar- 
shire, Scotland ; teat of bp. ; part of XIL cent, 
cathedral now used as pamh church; town and 
castle burned by Montrose, 1646 ; manufactures linen, 
sailcloth, paper. Pop. (1911) 8439. 

BRECKINRIDGE, JOHN CABELL (1821-76), 
Amer. pro-slavery statesman; commander in Con- 
federate service in Civil War ; finally Sec. of War for 
Confederate States. 

BRECON, Bmobnock (61® 67' N., 3® 23' W.). 
county town, B. -shire, Wales ; manufactures flannels, 
coarse woollens, hats ; connected with Bristol Channel 
by B. and At^rgavenny Canal, via Moomouthahire 
Canal; chief public buildings, Shire Hall, Guildhall; 
several interesting old ohurohea ; was site of Brit, and 
Rom. camps; formerly fortified. Pop. (1911) 6908. 

BRECONSHIRE, Bbsornookshibb (62® N., 3® 30' 
W.), inland county, S. Wales ; bounded by Radnor, 
Hereford, Monmouth, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Car- 
digan ; county town, Brecknock ; surface mountain- 
ous ; highest peak, Pen-y-Fan ; chief rivers, Wye, 
Usk ; travoreea by Brecon and Abergavenny Canal ; 
has several lakes and mineral springs. B. was occupied 
by Romans, after whose departure it belonged to 
Welsh princes till late XL cent. ; traces of Mman 
camps and roads remain. B. prepuces wheat, oats, 
barley ; dairy produce ; cattle and sheep raised ; 
manufactures include woollens, leather, iron goods ; 
minerals include coal, iron, limestone ; area, 742 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911)59,298. 

BREDA (61® 36' N., 4® 46' W.), fortress town. 
North Brabant, Holland. Charles II. made B. his 
home during part of his exile, and here issued Declara- 
tion of B. Mfore Restoration. The second Dutch 
War terminated with Treaty of B., 1667 ; frequently 
stormed; linen, carpets. Pop. (1911) 27,259. 

BREDERODE, HENRY, COUNT OF (1531-68), 
Dutch opponent of Spain before Spain lost Netherlands. 

BREDOW (63® 28' N., 14® 37' E.), northern suburb 
of Stettin, Germany ; shipbuilding. 

BREDOW, GOTTFRIED GABRIEL (1773-1814), 
Ger. prof, and historian. 

BREED, a group of individuals, within a species, 
closely related by birth, belonging to the same stock ; 
oilspriag. Breeding, the art of continuing a race 
by selecting parents of the same stock (in- breeding), 
or of creating new races or cross-breeds by selecting 
parents of difierent stocks (oross-breoding or crossing) ; 
the act of procreating ; nurture ; deportment. 

BREEZE FLIES, see Gad l^iss. 

BREGENZ (47® 28' N., 9* 45' E.), town, on Lake 
of Constance, Austria ; ancient BriganHum. Pop. 
7600. 

BREHM, CHRISTIAN LUDWIG (1787-1864), 
Ger. ornithologist ; f. of noted naturalist, Allred 
Edmund B. (1829-84). 

BREHON LAWS, the Eng. name given to the 
Feineoehae, or ancient laws of Ireland. The various 
MSS. from which these are derived are all more or less 
imperfect, and their publication in six vol's, under 
the title of The Ancient Laws of Ireland (1861^1901), 
was the work of a royal commission including many 
distinguished scholars. 

QianelVn Brehon Laws (1894); Joyce's iSoeio/ History 
of Ancient ireland ( 1903). 

BREISACH, Altbbihaoh (48® 3' N., 7® 36' B.), 
town, on Rhino, Baden, Germany ; formerly important 
frontier stronghold ; XIII. -cent, cathedral ; trade in 
wines. Pop. 8600- 
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BREX8GAU (48* N., V 40' E.), dintriot. Germany ; 

;ht bank of Blune, including Freiburg and Bouthem 

aok Forest. 

BREITENFELD (61® 26' N., 12® 22' E.), viUage, 
Saxony; Swedish Tiotories, 1631 and 1042. 

BREXTKOPFr noted {amDy of Ger. printers and 
publishers ; Leipzig firm founded, 1723. 

BREMEN (53* 6'fN.. 8® 49' E. ).—(!) free state, 
Germany, on Weaer ; includes city of B., Vegesaok, and 
Bremerhaven ; Republican government ; sends repre- 
sentative to Bundesrat (Feaeral Council) and one to 
ReioLstag; area, 99 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 299,526. 
(2) city, second largest port of Ger. Empire ; jfree port ; 
imports (1911), £106,237,000 ; has fine docks ; manufac- 
tures woollens, cottons, cigars, paper ; breweries, distil- 
leries, sugar refineries, jute- ana oil- mills; trades largely 
with U.S.A. ; imports tobacco, rice, cotton, inoigo, 
wool, petroleum. Notable buildings are cathedral, town 
hall, church of St. Ansgarius, museum, observatory; 
famous wine-oellar below town hall. B. was an 
important member of Hanseatic League (g.v.); cap- 
turod by French in 1810, but regained independence 
three years later. Pop. (1910) 247,437. 

BREMER, FREDRIKA (1805-65), Swed. novelist ; 
her earlier stories were of a simple, idyllic character, 
and were trans. into English by Mary Howitt ; later 
she devoted her attention to the emancipation of 
women and to philanthropic work, and her subsequent 
novels were written with a view to the dissemination 
of her ideas. 

BREMERHAVEN (63® 32' N., 8® 34' E.), seaport 
town, mouth of Weser, Germany ; large docks ; free 
port; shipbuilding; part of free state ox Bremen (^.v.). 
Pop. (1910) 24,166. 

BRENDAN, 6T., see Brandan. 

BRENHAM (30® 14' N., 96® 20' W.). city, Texas, 
U.S.A. ; cotton mills. Pop. (1910) 4718. 

BRENNAN, LOU18 (1852- ), Irish engineer ; 

invented remarkable torpedo and gyroscopic monorail 
transport system. 

BRENNER PASS (47® 3' N., 11® 37' E.), Tirol; 
lowest pass (c. 4500 ft.) crossing main chain of Alps, 
connecting Germany and Italy ; railway opened, 1867. 

BRENNUS, name of two Celtic chieftains of Gaul, 
the first of whom burned Rome, 390 n.c. ; the second 
invaded Greece, 280 B.c. 

BRENT GOOSE, see Duck Family. 

BRENTA (66® 26' N., 12® 10' E.), river, Italy; 
enters Adriatic. 

BRENTANO, KLEMENS (1778-1842), Ger. poet 
and novelist ; bro. of Goethe's friend, J^ttina von 
Amim ; author of Godtrt, a romance, Ponce de Leon, a 
drama, and numerous other novels and dramas ; also 
of some charming short stories, which have been 
trans. into Englism 

BRENTANO, LUJO (1844- ), Ger. poUtical 

economist. 

BRENTFORD (61® 29' N., 0® 18' W.), market town, 
Middlesex, England; scone of Dan. defeat, 1016; 
Royalist victory, 1642. Pop. (1911) 16,684. 

BRENTON, SIR JAHLEEL (1770-1344), Brit, 
admiral and military and naval historian ; present at 
battle of 8t Vincent, etc. 

BRENTWOOD (61® 37' N., 0® 18' E.), market town, 
Essex, England ; breweries. Pop. (1911) 6923. 

BRENZ, JOHANN (1499-1670), one of authors of 
Wfirttemberg Confession and of widely used catechism. 

BREQUXGNT, LOUIS GEORGES OUDARD 
FEUDRIX DE (1714-95), Fr. scholar; made a 
special study of Fr. history in Eng. archives. 

BRE8CXA.~-(1) (46® 36' N., 10® 16' E.) province, 
N. Italy; area, 1800 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 695,647. 
(2) (46^ 33' N., 10® 13' E.) city, Lombardy, at foot of 
Alps; under VeniM, XVI. -XV HI. cent's; captured by 
Austrians, 1849; joined Italy, 1869; ancient oatlledral; 
iron goods ; silks. Pop. (1911) 83,323. 

BRESLAU (61® 6' N., 17® 1' B.). chief town of 
Pruss. Silesia, Oerinany, on Oder ; centre of extensive 
manufacturing district; has important railway and 


water communioation. Industries include manufacture 
of beet sugar, linens, woollens, cottoxu, silk, machinery, 
earthenware, distilling; large trade in cereals, wool, 
linen, coal, metals, timber, lumber, hemp, flax. B. 
has univ., R.C. cathedral, Jewish synagogue, some 
fine churches; town hall (XIV. cent.). Pop. (1910) 
614,765. 

BRESSAY (60® 8' N., 1® 5' W.), island, Shetland. 

BRESSE (46® 24' N., 5® 12' E.), ancient district. 
Eastern France; annexed, 1601. 

BRESSUIRE (46® 61' N., 0® 30' W.), town, Deux- 
S6vres, France ; agricultural centre. Pop. 6000. 

BREST (48® 23' N., 4® 27' W.), fortified seaport, 
Finist^re, h^ance ; leading naval station ; large 
roadstead ; fine military and oommeroial harbours ; 
fortifications begun by Richelieu ; Fr. fleet defeated 
by Lord Howe, June 1, 1794. Pop. (1911) 91.540. 

BREST-LITOVSK (62® 16' N., 23® 42' E.), forti- 
fied town, on Bug, Russia ; extensive cloth trade. 
Pop. (1910) 64,030. 

BRETAGNE, see Brittant. 

BRETEUIL, LOUIS CHARLES AUGUSTE LE 
TONNELIER, BARON DE (1730-1807), Fr. diplo- 
matist ; successor of Necker. 

BRETIGNY (48® 22' N., 1® 32' E.), village, Eure- 
et-Loire, France ; by Treaty or B., 1360, John 11. 
was freed from captivity by ceding S.W. IVance and 
paying three million crowns to Edward III. of England. 

BRETON, CAPE (45® 66' N., 69® 46' W.), cape, 
E. coast, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. 

BRETON, JULES (1827-1906), Fr. artist; com- 
menced as a painter of hist, subjects, which he eventu- 
ally abandoned, and secured a high reputation by his 
landscapes and rustic scenes. 

BRETON LANGUAGE, see Celts. 

BRETON, NICHOLAS (1545-1626), Eng. poet 
and novelist ; in verse, A Flourish upon Faneie, The 
Passionate Shepherd, etc. ; in prose, A Mad World, my 
Masters, and OrimeUo*s Fortunes, Ho wrote some 
charming lyrics, and his stories are full of quaint 
beauty. 

BRETGN DE LOS HERREROS, MANUEL 
(1796-1873), Span, dramatist; wrote upwards of 
300 plays, amongst the best knoum of which are 
Muirete ; y verdsi and La Escuda dd Matrimonio, 

BRETTEN (49® 2' N., 8° 43' E.), town, Baden, 
Germany. Pop. 6000. 

BRETTS AND SCOTS, Laws or THE, Celtic Oxle 
in Scotland repealed by Edward I. (1305) because not 
sufficiently severe. B. is supposed to have meant 
Brehon. 

BRETWALDA, name meaning 'lord of Britain,' 
given to the chief of the petty kings of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, mention of which is found in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronide. 

BREUGHEL, PIETER, Beueohel (1525-69), 
noted Dutch genre painter. His s., Pieter B., the 
Younger (15G4-1638), was loss talented in same line ; 
younger s., Jan B. (1668-1625), was famous landscape 
painter and engraver, and £. of Jan B., the Younger 
(lGOl-78), painter of same school. 

BREVE, musical moasuromont ; in xnedheval 
notations, half or third of long note ; now written 
11^1=4 minims; semi-breve z=:2 minims; mediaeval 
Lat. term for writ. 

BREVET, form of allowance from person in 
authority, as in warrant or certificate ; in army, grant 
of honorary rank. 

BREVIARY, the * prayer book ' of the K.C. Church, 
from which much of the Anglican Prayer Book has 
been compiled. It contains psalms, hymns, portions of 
Scripture, and commentaries from the Fathers for 
every day. All priests (deacons and subdeaoons) and 
monks are obliged to sav aloud in public or private 
the daily portion. It is separate from the Missal 
(see Missal and Mass), which contains everything 
that pertains to the Enoharist. In the primitive 
Churon the Bible, especially the psalms, formed the 
chief service book, ana the B. as we have it only came 
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into beine in the XI. cent. The Roman B. is now nsed 
uniTersaUy in the R.G. Church, except in Toledo, 
where the Mozarabio is used, and Biilan, which retains 
the Ambrosian, and in certain religious orders 
Dominican). Tbe B. is pub. in four vors, one for 
each season, and also in one vol. and two. 

BREVOORTIA, see under Herring Family. 

BREWER, EBENEZER COBHAM (1810-07), 
author of widely used Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
etc. 

BREWER, JOHXf BHERRElf (1810-79), Eng. 
historian of Henry VIIL*s period. 

BREWING, the process of beer-making, may be 
divided into the preliminary process of malting, which 
prepares the material for brew and brewing proper. 

Maltlnff. — Malt consists of barley grains which 
have been induced to germinate so as to produce 
diastase, and then dried to arrest their growth. A 
barley grain contains within its husk and skin the 
germ or embryo, and the endosperm or food material 
consisting of starch-containing and aleurone (nitro- 
genous) cells. Malting consists of four processes — 

(1) Screening, by which dust and dirt and small 
or damaged corns are removed. 

(2) STEEriNO : thoroughly soaking in water at 
60-66® F. for about fifty hours to arouse the dor- 
mant vitality of the grain. The barley is added in a 
thin stream to the water, which is changed several 
times to avoid putrefaction of dissolved matter. A 
little bisulphite of lime is sometimes added for the 
same purpose. The steeped grain should be thoroughly 
wetted and softened throughout, and should leave the 
husk by gentle pressure ; its bulk and weight are in- 
creased, but cane sugar, gum, diastase, colouring and 
mineral matter, and about half the soluble nitrogenous 
matter have been removed. 

(3) Germination: The starch stored in the endo- 
sperm of a barley grain is insoluble, and not immediately 
available to feed the growing plant. The first activity 
of the seed is the production of the enzyme or unor- 
ganised ferment, diastase, whose function is essentially 
to disintegrate the starch grains and convert them 
into maltose, a soluble food. The aim of the maltster 
is to promote the maximum growth of diastase, and 
then to kill the germ before further developments take 
place, (a) The steeped grain is couched, i.o. piled on 
the cement floor of tlie malt house to a depth of 12-14 
in., and left there for 24 hours, being turned every 
6 or 6 hours. Growth commences, accompanied by 
respiration ; hence ventilation is necessary ; the 
temperature rises to 60-63® F., and rootlets appear 
{chitting), {h) The grain is spread out, and turned 
day by day on the floor {flooring), so that the whole is 
aerated, the depth being regulated by the temperature. 
Growth and production of diastase continue for 8 or 
9 days ; the diastase permeates the endosperm, and 
dissolves the cellulose walls of the starch grains, 
(e) About the fifth day the grain will be getting too 
dry, and water is sprayed over it {sprinkling), {d) 
At about the ninth day, when sufficient growth has 
taken place, the malt remains for 24 hours unturned. 
Thus toe heat accumulates, the groin dries, and growth 
is arrested {withering). These processes are carried 
out more efficiently by pneumatic malting, in re- 
volving drums through which air at a suitable tempera- 
ture, and saturated with moisture, is passed. The 
product of the whole germination process is * green 
malt.’ 

(4) Dbyivo is carried out in kilns, containing two 
or more floors, and heated by a fire beneath. The 
malt is dried gradually, starting at 100® F., oured for 
6 hours at 190-230® F., and stored in a dry plaoe. 
For black beers malt is roasted to a chocolate colour. 

Brewing consists in making beer from malt, with 
the addition of hops, etc. In a gravitation brewery 
the water and grist are elevated to the tower, whence 
th^ gravitate as required. 

Operations : The grinding of inaJU should be done 
in a grist mill the day before use, fine enough to 3 rield 


the maximum extract without clogging the mash-tun. 
MoBhing consists in extracting the grist with water at 
about 146-165® F. in a cylindrical tun of wood, 
copper, or iron, with mechanical stirrer and false 
bottom. During mashing, diastase converts starch 
into maltose (sliown by absence of blue colour with 
iodine): 2(CflH,oO,)n*f nHjO—nCijHajOiy The sweet 
wort produced runs off through the false bottom 
into the copper, and the residue is sparged, i.o. sprayed 
with hot water to avoid waste. What remains is 
brewers* grains, used for cattle food. Boiling and 
luypping: The wort is boiled in the copper to con- 
centrate it, and destroy bacteria and diastase. Hops 
(catkins of humulus lupulus, containing tannin, hop 
oil, alkaloids, and rosin) are added meanwhile to 
confer aroma (by the oil), to aid precipitation of 
albuminoids (by tannin), and act as preservative 
(antiseptic resin). After 6 hours the wort is separated 
from hops and sediment in the ‘ hop back.* Cooling 
and refrigeration : The wort is cooled to 60® F., and 
brought into the fermenting vat in contact with 
sterilised air. 

Fermentation : Yeast, a unicellular micro- 
organism, should be carefully chosen and cultivated, 
and be not more than a week old. Perfectly pure 
yeast may be grown from a single oeU. The enzyme 
maltase in yeast hydrolyses maltose thus : CjaHajOji + 
HjO — 2C>-H,jO^ (glucose), and zymase ferments 
glucose, the chief reaction being : CgH,aOf««2CaH^04‘ 
^0,. All the yeast is mixed with a little of the 
wort at 66-76® F. {pitching) to induce rapid fermenta- 
tion in the vat ; then the rest is quickly introduced. 
The temperature, which must not rise above 70®, is 
regulated by cold water circulating through ooUs or 
atiemperators. The liquor becomes covered first with 
a frothy head due to carbon dioxide, then with a 
yeasty head. The yeast is sldmmed from the licer 
in the vat, after about 48 hours, or removed by 
settling. The liquor is conveyed through leather or 
india-rubber hose to the casks (rackiTtg), and yeast 
may afterwards be extruded from the bung holes by 
continued fermentation. Fresh hops are subsequently 
added to impart aroma, and isinglass dissolved in 
sulphurous acid for clarification {fining). 

Bear is a fermented liquor brewed from malt or 
malt substitute, flavoured with hops or other bitter. 
Ale is light coloured, and rather strong in alcohol. 
Porter and stout are dark coloured on account of 
caramel derived from charred malt ; they contain 
much sugar and extract, and stout much aloohol. 
Lager beer is low in alcohol, and rather high in extract. 


Composition or Beers. 



Barton 
Pale Ale. 

Doblln 

XXX 

stout. 

Monieh 

Lagor 

Beer. 

Maltose ..... 

1*76 

5*35 

1*57 

Dextrin 

2*48 

2*09 

3-16 

Proteins (nitrogenous) . 

0*21 

0*43 

0*40 

Lactic and succinic acids 

014 

0*25 

014 

Ash, colouring matter, and 




hop extract 

0-66 

1*40 

1*82 

Total solid matter 

613 

9*62 

7*08 

Acetic acid .... 

002 

0*04 

0*01 

Alcohol ..... 

5-37 

6*78 

4*75 

Water 

89*48 

83*66 

88*16 


Moritz and Morris, Science of B, ; Green, Soluble 
Ferments ; Baker, The B. Indmtry, 

BREWSTER, SIR OAVXD (1781-1868), Soot, 
scientist ; principal of Edinbui^h Univ. ; made many 
discoveries m the science of optics ; edit, the Edinburgh 
Encydopmdia (^1808-30), contributed to Encydopmaia 
Britanniea, ana wrote Idfe^ Newton (1831), Martyrs 
of Sciencs (1841), Jfors Worlds than One (1854); 
Imighted, 1831. 

BREWSTER, WILLIAM (d. 1644), one of the 
principal ‘ Pilgrim Fathers.* 

BREZB, family of Anjou, whose lordship of B* 
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eventually came into hands of l^ncess of Cond6» who 
■old it to Thomas Dreuz ; subsequently it was erected 
into a marquisate. 

BRIALMONT, HENBX ALEXIS (1821-1903), 
Bdg. fortification expert ; b. Venlo, Limburg ; ed. 
Brussels military school ; became sub-lieu t. of 
en^eers in army (1843) ; lieut.-gen. (1877 ) ; supervised 
Belman and Bumanian defence works; pub. military 
stuaies and originated Ls lournai de rArmit Edge (I860). 

BRIAN (926-1014), chief king of Ireland. 

BRIANCON (44® 66' N., C® 36' E.), fortified town. 
Hautes-Alpes, France ; elevation, 4334 ft. Pop. 7400. 

BRIAND, ARISTIDE (1862- ), Fr. statesman 

and socialist loader; premier, 1909-11, 1913; chief 
promoter of Separation Law. 

BRIANSK (63® 14' N., 34® 23' E ), cathedral town. 
Orel. Russia ; arsenal. Pop. 23,620. 

BRIANZA (46® 40' N., 9^ 6' E.), district, Lombardy, 
Italy; hilly, fertile ; summer resort. 

BRIARS (47® 39' N., 2® 44' E.), town, on Loire, 
France ; pottery. Pop. 5000. 

BRIAREUS, yEoJEON, god of Gk. mythology ; 
with 300 arms and 60 heads. 

BRIBERY, the purchase of advantages from per- 
sons who have no right to profit by their disposal. The 
sale of places became illegal by the Sale of Gffices Act 
( 1809). Special Acts against b. of Cfustoms officia la were 
Bsed in 1827 and 1863. The Public Bodies Corrupt 
actices Act (1889) made b. of a public servant a mis- 
demeanour. Various Acts have been passed to prevent 
parliamentary and municipal electoral corruption. In 
U.S.A. laws against b. vary in different States, imposing 
fines or imprisonment or both on conviction, and in 
general are the same as in Britain. 

BRICKS. — The word ‘ brick * is derived from the Fr. 
word brtgue, meaning a piece, or fragment, and is the 
Eng. name given to a piece of worked and moulded 
clay, slightly over 9 in. in length, by 4^ in. in width, 
and used for building purposes. Sun-baked b’s were 
in use amongst the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and 
Babylonians, and some of these are still to be seen 
in a perfect state of preservation- Kiln- baked b’s, 
however, mixed with chopped seeds or straw, were 
also employed in very early times by these peoples. 
They were also Icurgely used by the Romans, and by 
them were introduced into England. After the with- 
drawal of the Romans b. -making fell into disuse in 
England until the craft was reintroduced by the 
Flemings in the XIll. cent. But it was not until 
the XV. cent, that b’s came again into any general 
use. Hampton Court is a fine example of Early Eng. 
b. -building. Half-timbered houses, filled in with 
lath and plaster, still continued to be built, and it 
was not until weU on in the reign of Charles IL that b. 
buildings became common. 

The clay used in b. -making is abundantly found in 
many parts of the Brit. Isles, and the substance 
contains varying proportions of silica, alumina, iron, 
lime, and other salts. The clay is dug in autumn, 
left to weather until the spring, after which it is 
damped and worked with the spade, or ground in the 
pu^-mill. The substance is then ready for moulding, 
which is done either by hand in a wooden, or metaj- 
faced, mould, or by specially designed machinery. 
The b’s are then removed to the drying-CTOund, or 
shed, where they are piled in open stacks i^ioh allow 
a free passage of air, and after about a week are ready 
for the baking process. Tliis is done either in clamps 
or kilns. A clamp consists of a rectangular stack of 
dried b’s, provided with flues and fire-holes, in the 
latter of which fires are lighted, and all apertures 
having been stopped up, the completed b. is thus 
produced. The loin is a conical b. iiro-ohamber, 
in which the ‘ green * b’s are placed. This is provided 
with a furnace, which is fully charged, and wnen well 
alight the mouth of the kiln is closed and the process 
of haking (^nerally about 48 hours) begins. Both 
clamps and kilns were used in very early times. 

BrlcUajiac is the process of building with h’s. It 
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I has already been stated that an Eng. b. is about 
9 in. in length, therefore a 9-in. wall is a one b. wall ; 
14 in., one and a half b., 18 in., two b., etc. A 
b., the side of which is exposed, is called a * stretcher * ; 
wWe the end is ontwards it is known as a * header,* 
and from the distribution of these positions of the b’s 
is derived the ‘ bond * or stylo of building. The two 
chief are ‘ English bond ’ and * Flemish bond.* The 
former oonaists of alternate courses of * stretchers * 
and ’ headers ’ ; the latter in which stretchers and 
headers are laid alternately in each course. The 
Eng. bond is considered the stronger, while the 
Flemish bond is more ornate. The mortar used in 

b. -setting is composed of a mixture of sand and 
lime, ana before the b’s are laid it is usual to dip them 
in water, or to dash water over the pile as they lie 
near at hand for use ; by this means a more perfect 
adhesion between the b. and the mortar is gained. 

Handbooks on Budding Construction^ by Henry 
Adams and by E. F. Mitchell. 

BRIDE, a newly married woman. The orimn of 

* bride-cake * dates back to the days of ancient Rome 
when part of the marriage ceremony consisted of the 
bridal pair eating of a cake made of salt, flour, and 
water. Later it became customary to shower grains 
of wheat over the bride ; subsequently small cakes 
were flung at the bride, and by such developments 
we have reached the pretentious sugared confections 
of the present day. 

BRIDE, ST., see Bridget. 

BRIDEWELL, district, S. of Fleet Street, London ; 
celebralod prison demolished, 1864. 

BRIDGE, card game, a development of whist, 
variously reputed to bo of Dutch, Russ., or Turk, 
origin. Introduced into Britain first at the Portland 
Club in 1894, it has since increased enormously in 
popularity. Four persons take part in the game, 
two being partners against the otlier two, an ordinary 
pack of cards being used. The dealer decides trumps 
(‘ no trumps ’ is a possible declaration) after the 
players have examined the cards, or ho may leave 
the declaration to his partner, who must then declare. 
This partner does not play his hand, which is exposed 
on the table as a ‘ dummy * hand, and played, in 
addition to his own, by the dealer. The strength 
of the cards in making tricks, and the general scheme 
of play, is the some as in whist. 

The value of each trick won, over six, depends on 
the trumps declared, and is : in no trumps 12, hearts 8, 
diamonds 6, clubs 4, spades 2. After the declaration 
of trumps the opponents may double the value of 
the tricks, when the first pair may redouble, and so 
on. The partners who first score 30 points win a 
game, and those who first win two games win a rubber^ 
a rubber counting 100. If one side wins all the trioks 
it scores 40 points, grand slam ; if it wins 12 trioks, 
20 points, tittle slam. Points are also given for 
‘ honours,’ which are ace, king, queen, knave, ten, in a 
suit declaration, and for chicanct the case when a 
player has no trump card in his hand ; for honours the 
scoring is somewhat more complicated. The total 
score of each side includes the points for trioks, rubbers, 
honours, grand slam, etc., all added together. 

AnonoN Bbidob is a popular variety of the game. 

‘ Salurdag ’ Bridge^ Dalton ; Advanced Bridge, El well ; 
Bridge Tactics, Foster ; Laws and Principles of Bridge, 

* Hellespont.* 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN (56® 0' N., 3® 56' W.), town, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland ; mineral wells. Pop. (1911) 3121. 

BRIDGE OP SIGHS, see Venice. 

BRIDGE, SIR JOHN FREDERICK (1844- ), 

Eng^ musician and composer ; organist at Westminster 

BIUDGE-BUILDINO BROTHERHOOD {Frotres 
Pontifices), Fr. relidous order, recognised by Pope, 

c. 1189, for keeping bridges and fords in order. 

BRIDGE-HEAD, fortification at end of bridge, 

guarding it on exposed side. 

BRIDOBMAN, SIR FRANCIS (1848- ), 
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as* 


eommuidtr of Home Fleet, 1907 ; First Sea I^ord, 
1911-12; K.C.B., 1908; K.C.V.O., 1911. 

BHIDGSIfD (61* Sr N., 3* 34' W.), market town, 
Qlamorganshire, Wales ; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 8021. 

BRIDGEPORT (41* 14' N., 73* 22' W.), city, port 
of entry, Ck>nneotiout, U.S.A. ; excellent harbonr ; 
coasting trade ; sewing-machines. Pop. (1910) 102,154. 

BRIDGES. — Probably the earliest b’s were made 
by felling a tree, and directing its fall across a stream. 
Later, a baulk of timber was used, and placed on rough 
pillars formed of heaped-up stones. In Japan a kind 
of oantileyer bridge was bunt long ago, in which pieces 
of timber were embedded in each bank with their ends 
protruding over the stream, and a cross-piece place<l 
thereon. An ancient cantilever bridge — with beams 
100 ft. long, and each embedded 60 ft. in the bank — 
was built at Sutlej, India. No doubt the first masonry 
bridges were construoted by the Romans, to whom the 
adoption of the arch is generally attributed. 

Stone Bridges. — (a) Arohub. — A b. built by Trajan 
aoross the Danube (4600 ft. long, 60 ft. wide), had 20 
arches, each spanning 170 ft. and 160 ft. high ; Adrian 
destroyed it through jealousy. The largest b. in 
Europe in mediaeval times was that of freestone over 
the Trent at Burton, built in XII. cent. ; 1645 ft. long ; 
30 arches ; used until 1864. A 3-archod bridge was 
built over river TafTat, Pontypridd, in 1740, but was 
swept away 2^ years later. A single smn b. of 140 ft. 
was erected in its place, but fell in. In 1760 a third 
attempt was made to bridge the river, this time success- 
fully. Gbosvxnor Bridos, across the Deo at Chester, 
is a fine example of an arch b., being the second largest 
of its kind in existence ; opened, 1832 ; 200 ft. span ; 
42 ft. rise ; 33 ft. wide ; took five years to build ; cost 
£60.000. 

(6) Sbmi-Elliptioal Ahohiid. — Watbrloo and 
Nbw lyjNDON Brioobs aro examples of 9 and 6 semi- 
elliptioal arches respectively. 

Timber Bridges are only found where timber is 
cheap and plentiful, as in America, where M*Ca Bum’s 
inflexible arched truss system is generally adopted. 

Cast-Iron Bridges. — In XVIII. cent, cast-iron 
arches were introduced, and first used in the b. aoross 
the Severn, near Ironbridgo ; built, 1779 ; a single arch of 
100 ft. span. Southwark Bridoh (built by Rennie, 
1824), has 3 cast-iron arches supported on stone piers; 
centre arch has span of 240 ft. and 24 ft. rise ; two 
side arches have 210 ft. span and 18 ft. 10 in. rise; 
cast-iron in centre arch weighs 1605 tons, in eaoh side 
arch, 1400 tons. The HiOB Lbvbl Bridob, Newcastle- 
on- Tyne, has bow-string arches, and has two roadways, 
one above for railway traffic, one below for vehicular 
and pedestrian; over J mile long; 0 spans of 126 ft. 
each ; arches rest on stone piers 16 ft. thick ; bridge 
contains 4728 tons of cast-iron, 321 tons of wrought- 
iron ; opened, 1849 ; cost £243,000. 

Wrougbt-lron Bridges. — Cast-iron being found 
unsuitable where long-span arches were required, 
wrought-iron tubes were employed. The first bridge 
of this kind was the Britanttla. Bridob, over the 
Conway and Menai Straits, on Chester and Holyhead 
Railway. It consists of two independent and con- 
tinuous wrought-iron tubular beams (1610 ft. long, 
weighinjDj 4680 tons) held by four towers, one built on 
Britannm Rook in midstream ; b. is 230 ft. above 
water ; four imns, two over water being 460 ft. lon^, 
two over land^ 230 ft. ; weight of each long span ib 
1687 tons, each short span, 630 tons. 

Lattloe GMrder Bridges have sides of iron lattice 
work ; the first erected was on the Dublin and Drog- 
heda Railway, 1843 ; span, 84 ft. Citariwo Cross 
Bridob, across the Thames, on the S. -Eastern Railway, 
is also of this typo ; contains 7000 tons of metal ; cost 
£180,000. 

GantHewer Bridges.— The greatest and most magni- 
ficent b. in the world — the Forth Bridob — is of this 
type. It belongs to a combine of railway companies ; 
opened by the Trinoe of Wales, March 1890 ; crosses 
Forth at Qnetnsferry ; two large spans of 1700 ft. 


(nearly } mile), two shore-end spans of 675 ft., and 
15 smaller spans of 168 ft., total length being IJ miles; 
a mile is covered by cantilevers; 162 ft. above water ; 
over 20 acres of painted surface ; cost £1,6<K),000. 

Suspension Bridges are those in which the roadway 
is suspended by chains, links, or steel ropes, passing 
over piers or towers, fixed firmly in the ground. 
Robblinq’s Bridob at Niagara (built 1865) has a span 
of 822 ft. The Mbbai Suspension Bridob, of iron, 
has two 12.-ft. roadways and a footpath ; total 
length, 7710 ft. ; 579 ft. between points of suspension; 
weight of metal, 2187 tons ; took six years to construct ; 
cost £120,000. A suspension b. crossing the Sarine 
at Fribourg, Switzerland (1834), has a span of 870 ft., 
is 167 ft. above the river, and is suspended by steel 
ropes. The Clifton Suspension Bridob, Bristol, is 
hung by three chains on each side ; span, 702 ft. ; 
width, 31 ft. Brooklyn Suspension Bridob, cross- 
ing East River and connecting Brooklyn with Now York 
(built 1883), is of steel ; central span, 1595} ft. long ; 
two land spans of 930 ft. eaoh ; total length, 7680 ft. ; 
weighs 7000 tons ; has 6 roadways — two for vehicular 
traffic, one for pedestrians, and two for tramways. The 
neighl^uring and more recent SIanhattan Bridob 
(6866 ft.) and Williamsburg Bridob (7308 ft.) deserve 
to rank with Brooklyn Bridge. 

Movable Bridges are generally used in connection 
with docks, canals, rivers, etc., where it is necessary 
to leave a clear way at times for shipping, eto, as — 

(1) Bascules, or Drawbridobs, which consist of one 
or two pieces so hinged that one end may be lifted up, 
hinging on the other. Such b’s were used in modheval 
castles, and very few are to be found now. The Tower 
Bridob, London, oomea under the above heading, 
although a compound of bascules and suspension. A 
suspension leads from the Land at each side to two solid 
towers of masonry. Two bascules join these towers 
together, with a span of 200 ft The suspensions are 
270 ft long, giving total length of 800 ft 

(2) Swing Bbidqbs are the most common of moving 
b’s. Generally they are double -sided, swinging on a 
central pivot, as that over the Raritan, Now Jersey, 
which crosses two passages 216 ft. wide. Kansas City 
Bridge crosses two passages 160 ft. wide ; moving 
weight of 303 tons ; opened by steam in 1} minutes. 

(3) 'rRAVBRSiNo Bridges, or Telbsoopb Bridobs, are 
rolled horizontally backward and areimoommon. One 
is found at Arun, on South Coast Railway ; 144 ft. long ; 
moves oi^whoels. 

(4) JjIFT Bridobs are also uncommon, there being only 
two, one over Surrey Canal, one over Canal at Dublin. 

(6) Pontoon or J^oatino Bridobs are construoted 
of boats fastened by anchors, and planks laid aoross 
to form roadway. One at Rouen, 900 ft. long, was 
pavod with stone. The longest crosses the Hugh 
at Oklcutta ; 1630 ft. long ; 14 pairs of pontoons, each 
anchored by 3-ton weight ; roadway of Burmese teak 
wood, 48 ft. wide, with footpaths on eaoh side ; cost 
£182,000. Military b’s aro temporal^ constructions 
generally on the pontoon principle, using boats, casks, 
or rafts. See also Tay Bridob, Victoria Palta 

J. C. Tidier, Bridge Oonatruction ; Dempsey, Bridget 
Tubular and other Iron Girder. 

BRIDGES, ROBERT (1844- ), Eng. poet; 

formerly pb^ioian, and practised at various London 
hospitals ; has pub. many voVa of plays in experi- 
mental metres, narrative poems, and lyrics; Poeiicdl 
Worh8 ( 1 898-1905). His poetry has long been appreci- 
ated by a limited class of readers, but a certain aloofness 
of style will prevent its ever appealing to a wi(to public. 

BRIDGET, ST. (1302-7^), founded BridgeUinea 
(Aiiguetinian Order) in Sweden ; lived in Rome from 
1350. Bt. Bridget, or St. Bride, popular Irish saint 
of V. cent. 

BRIDGETON (39* 26' N., 76* 13'^W.), citv, port of 
entry, Now Jersey, U.S.A. ; glass. Pop. (1910) 14,209. 

BRIDGETOWN (IS* 9^ N., 69* 36' W.), port, 
Barbados; trading centre; seat of bishopric. Fop, 
( 1911 ) 16 , 648 . 
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BRIDGETTINCS, see Bridobt, St. 

BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS EGERTON, 3RD 
DtTXE OF (1736-1803), pioneer in inland navigation ; 
with aid of Brindley, made canals from Woraley to 
Mancheater and Manohester to Liverpool ; these now 
belong to Manohester Ship Canal Co. 

BRIDGEWATER, FRANCIS HENRY EGER- 
TON, 8TH EARD OF (1768-1829), left bequest of 
£8000 for book on attributes of the Deity ; this led 
to the B. Tbbatisxs. 

BRIDGMAN, LAURA DEWEY (1829-89), Amer. 
deuaf • mute ; was also blind. Carefully taught in 
blind asylum of Boston, her mind developed in spite 
of her affliction. Her own impressions and the obser- 
vations made by her instructors, have proved of 
mat service to the teachers of deaf-mutes and the 
blind. 

BRIDGNORTH (52* 31' N., 2® 26' W.), market 
town, on Severn, Shropshire, England ; XI. -cent, 
leaning tower ; grammar school (founded 1503) ; 
carpets. Pop. (1911) 6708. 

BRIDGWATER (51® 8' N., 3® 7' W.), town, on 
Parrot, Somersetshire, England ; bath-bricks. Pop. 
(1911) 16,802. 

BRIDLINGTON, Burlington (54® 6'N., 0° 12' W.), 
watering-place. East Riding, Yorkshire, England ; 
remains of XIII. -cent, priory ; fine bay and harbour ; 
chalybeate mineral spring. Pop. (1911) 14,334. 

BRIDPORT (60® 44' N.. 2® 45' W.), market town, 
on Brit, Dorsetshire, England ; oord, ropes. Pop. 
(1911) 6919. 

BRIDPORT, ALEXANDER HOOD, VISCOUNT 
(1727-1814), Brit, admiral; distinguished in Seven 
Years War and war with France after Revolution 
tiU 1800. 

BRIE (48® 44' N., 3® E. ), small district, France ; E. of 
Paris ; com, cheese. 

BRIEF. — (1) A brief (in law) is an epitome or 
abridged statement of a client’s case for the instruction 
of counsel, with a reference to the points of law sup- 
posed to be applicable to the case. (2) Papal briefs 
were sent by the Pope to individuals or religious com- 
munities, relating to matters of privilege or discipline. 
(3) Church briefs were letters sent out in the bang’s 
name, after the Reformation, to abp’s, bp’s, the clergy, 
and magistrates, licensing them to collect money for 
church building and similar objects. Since 1853 such 
briefs have been in abeyance. 

BRIEO (60® 61' N., 17® 29' E.), town, on Oder, 
Prussian Silesia. Pop. 27,500. • 

BRIEG, Brio (46® 19' N., 8® E.), town, on Rhdne, 
Switzerland. 

BRIELLE, Bbibl (61® 65' N., 4® 10' E.), fortified 
seaport, S. Holland. Pop. 4000. 

BRIENNE, JOHN OF (d. 1237), Fr. noble who 
became king of Jerusalem by marrying (1210) its 
queen, Marie de Montferrat ; regent for their dau., 
Yolande or Isabel, 1212; elected Byzantine emperor, 
1229. 

BRIENNE-LE-GHATEAU (48® 22' N., 4® 33' E.), I 
town. Anbe, Franoe ; here Napoleon studied at military 
school, 1779-84 ; and defeated Allies, 1814. 

BRIENZ (46® 46' N., 8® E.), town and lake, in 
canton Bern, Switzerland ; tourist resort. 

BBIERLET, BENJAMIN (1825-96), Eng. dialect 
writer; b. Failsworth, near Manchester; edit. Ben 
Journal , in which many of his novels and 
poems in the Lancashire dialect appeared. Whereas 
Waugh wrote in the dialect of the moorlands, B.*s 
Tomaoular was that of the Lancashire towns. 

BRIERLEY HILL (62® 30' N., 2® 10' W.), town, 
Staffordshire, England ; coal, iron, fire-clay. Pop. 
(1911) 12,264. 

BBIERLY, SIR OSWALD WALTERS (1817- 
04)y Eng. artist ; b. Chester ; after studying art and 
naval aroh., he spent much time in sea travel, and 
ac<^uixed that intimate knowledge of nautioal life 
which gave realism to his marine pictures, the most 
famous of which are: The Bttreai of the Spanish 


Armada (1871), Drake and the * CapUana * (1872), and 
The Loss of the ‘ Revenge ’ ( 1877). 

BRIEUX, EUGENE (1868- ), Fr. dramatist ; 

some of his later works include: Petits Amis (1902), 
La Gouvit (1004), MatemiU (1004), UArmalurt (1905). 
Showing remar^ble j^wers of ohoracter-dj'awing, 
his plays deal lordly with social problems, and have 
occasionally been interdicted. 

BRIGANDINE (0. Fr. brigand^ a light -armed 
soldier), light coat of mail of attached plates of metal. 

BRIGANTES, ancient Brit, tribe who inhabited 
northern Eng. counties. 

BRIGG (53® 33' N., 0® 29' W.), market town, 
Lincolnshire, England ; agricultural products. Pop. 
(1911) 3343. 

BRIGGS, CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1841- ), 

Amer. theologian and Old Testament scholar. 

BRIGGS, HENRY (1561-1630), Eng. mathe- 
matician; prof, of Geom., Evesham CoU. (1696-1619); 
Savilian prof, of Astron., Oxford ; authority on 
logarithms. 

BR1GHOU8E (63® 43' N., 1® 46' W.), town, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; woollen factories. 
Pop. (1911) 20,845. 

BRIGHT, JOHN (1811-89), Brit, statesman and 
manufacturer ; b. Rochdale ; s. of a Quaker cotton 
manufacturer ; ed. at a Friends’ School at Ack worth, 
and afterwards at York and Newton. While in his 
f.’s cotton-mill he took great interest in public ques- 
tions, and after a foreign tour (1836) became a pro- 
minent member of Anti-Com-Law League, and joined 
Cobden in Free Trade agitation throughout the country. 
He entered Parliament (1843), already famous as 
an orator. In 1847 he was member for Manchester 
and advocated Free Trade, electoral reform, and 
religious freedom. He opposed the Crimean War 
(18^). In 1857 he was returned for Birmingham; 
his name is closely associated with Reform Bills of 
1869-67 ; President of Board of Trade (1868), sup- 

E orted disestablishment of Irish Church (1869), and 
rish Land Act ( 1870), and became Chancellor of I^chy 
of Lancaster (1873). Unable to support Government’s 
Egyptian policy, he retired (1882), and strenuously 
opposed Gladfltonian Home Rule Bill (1886). He was 
Lord Rector of Glasgow Univ. (1880), and given an 
honorary degree of Oxford Univ. (1886). 

Life and apeeches of Right Eonourable John Bright^ 
M,P.t byGeorge Barnett Smith (1881), and Vince (1898). 
BRIGHT, RICHARD, see Briqut’s Diseasb. 
BRICHTLINGSEA (61* 49' N., 1® 2' E.), seaport, 
Essex, England; oyster fishing. Pop. (1911) 4404. 

BRIGHTON (60® 49' N., 0^ 8' W.), town, on Eng. 
Channel, Sussex ; fishing village, XVIII. cent., 
now fashionable holiday resort; mild climate; mag- 
nificent promenade extending over 3 miles; splendid 
buildings; educational centre; * Pavilion’ originally 
built as residence of George IV. ; aquarium. Pop. 
(1911) 131,250. 

BRIGHTON (37® 67' S., 145® 1' E.), watering-place, 
Victoria, Australia. Pop. 10,500. 

BRIGHT'S DISEASE, inflammation of kidneys, 
named after the first describer, Richard Bright (1789- 
1858). It is characterised especially by changes in the 
urine, and by dropsy, first noticeable in the face, and 
a pasty colour of the skin. The onset is usually 
sudden, the first symptoms being chilliness, pains in 
the back, vomiting, and slight rise of temperature ; 
an attack usually lasts four or five weeks, and mar go 
on to the chronic form. The urine is scanty, of high 
Bpeoifio gravity, turbid, and contains blood corpuscles, 
hyaline, epithelial, and blood oasts, and much 
albumen. The attack usually follows an aonte speeifio 
fever (especially scarlet fever) or a chill The treat- 
ment is to diminish the proteids in nourishment in 
order to rest the Iddneys, give water and other diluents, 
and increase the action of the skin and bowels ; tonics 
are given during convalescence. 

BRIGNOLE8 (43® 26' N., 6® 8' E.), town, Var, 
France ; large trade in p^nos nnd wines. Pop. 4800> 
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BRXHUEGA (40* 44' N., 2* 48' W.), town, Spain. 
Pop. c. 4000. 

BRIL, PAUL (1564-1626), Flemish painter ; painted 
frescoes of Vatican, Lateran, etc., assisted by bro., 
Mattyb B. (1660-84). 

BRILLAT-BAVARXN, ANTHELMB (1755-1826), 
Vr, gastronomist; member of Court of Cassation 
(1797) ; his Physiologu du goUt, a work on the art of 
dininj^ has ffone through numerous translations ; 
pub. in English as Handbook of Oaatronomy (1884). 

BRILON {61* 26' N., 8® 33' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Germany. Pop. 4960. 

BRIMSTONE, see Sulphur. 

BRIN, BENEDETTO (1833-98). Ital. naval de- 
signer and organiser; Minister of Marine for nearly 
20 years. 

BRINDABAN (27* 33' N., 77* 44' E.), town, Muttra 
district. United Provinces, India ; holy city of Hindus, 
and place of pilgrimage. Pop. 23,000. 

BRINDISI (40* 40' N.. 18* 1' E.), seaport town, 
S. Italy, on Adriatic; archie piscopal see; important 
station for passengers and mails to and from the 
East ; ancient Brundusium ; besieged by Caesar, 
49 B.O. ; wine and oil exported. Pop. 28,000. 

BRINDLEY, JAMES (1716-72), Eng. ongineor ; 
invented pump for mines ; constructed several canals. 

BRINE SHRIMPS, soo under Entomostraca. 

BRINE, JAN TEN (1834-1901), prominent Dutch 
novelist and critic. 

BRINVILLIERS, MARIE MADELEINE MAR- 
GUERITE D'AUBRAY, IVlARgUISE DE (c. 1030- 
76), infamous Fr. poisoner ; beheaded and her body 
burned (Paris, July 16, 1676). 

BRIONIAN ISLANDS (44* 66' N.. 13* 45' E.), 
group of small islands (Austrian) in Adriatic, W. coast 
of Istria ; quarries. 

BRIOUDE (46* 17' N., 3* 24' E.), town, Haute- 
Loire, France ; chief trade, grain, wine. Pop. 4900. 

BRIQUEMAULT, FRANgOIS DE BEAUVAIS, 
SEIGNEUR DE (d. 1672), Fr. Huguenot leader in 
several battles; executed. 

BRISBANE (27* 28' S., 153* 2' E.), to^ AustraUa; 
capital of Queensland, on river B., 25 miles from sea ; 
extensive wharf accommodation, dry docks ; chief 
trading centre of colony ; port of call, seat of Catholic 
abp. and Anglican bp. ; North and South 15. con- 
nected by bridge ; founded as convict station, 1826 ; 
made free settlement, 1842 ; exports wool, gold, hides. 
Pop. (1911) 143,614. 

BRISBANE, SIR THOMAS MACDOUGALL 

(1773-1860), Scot general and scientist; gov. of Now 
S. Wales ; gave name to Brisbane, Queensland ; made 
list of stars. 

BRISSON, EUGENE HENRI (1836-1912), Fr. 
statesman ; exposed Panama scandals. 

BRI880T, JACQUES PIERRE (1754-93), Fr. 
revolutionary; edit. Fedriote jraTu^aia (1789-93); 
orator of Jacobin Club, etc. ; Girondists were also 
called BfUaotina. 

BRISTLE-WORMS, see Cn^iirropoDA. 

BRISTOL (51* 28' N., 2* 36' W.), city, England; 
in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, at junction of 
i'rome and Avon ; imx^ortant port, has good dock 
accommodation ; large trade with U.S.A., Canada, 
Indies, and other parts of empire ; exports coal, salt, 
tin-plates, machinery, cottons, ohemioal products, etc. ; 
imports provisions, timber, grain, oils, marbles, ores, 
etc. B. IS an episcopal see, has cathedral, incorporat- 
ing remains of Aumistinian monastery, and many 
beautiful old churches, including that of St. Mary 
KedoliSe, one* of fmest in England ; dne public 
building, hospitaL museum, etc. ; seat of univ. (1909). 
lu district are traces of Bom. and Brit, camps ; while 
under Dan. rule, noted as slave market ; surrendered 
to William the Cionquoror, after which it was fortified ; 
scene of rising against Edward II. in 1313 ; supported 
Parliament in Civil War ; suffered three sieges ; scone 
of riots at various dates in XVIII. cent, and during 
Beform Agitation, 1831. Pop. (1911) 357,059. 
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BRISTOL (41* 41' N., 72* 66' W.), town, Conneoti- 
out, U.S.A. ; industries, iron-founding, clock-making. 
Pop. (1910) 13,502. 

BRISTOL (40* 6' N., 74* 56' W.), borough, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.8.A. ; hosiery. Pop. (1910) 9256. 

BRISTOL (41* 38' N., 7r* 18' W.), port of entry, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; rubber goods. Pop. 8565. 

BRISTOL (36* 35' N.. 82* 13' W.), city, Sullivan 
County, bordering Tennessee and Virginia, U.S.A. ; 
furniture. Pop. (1910) 7148. 

BRISTOL CHANNEL (51* 20' N., 4* 30' W.), inlet 
of Atlantic between S. Wales and S.W. counties of 
England. 

BRISTOL, earldom AND MARQUESSATE 
OF.— John Digby, 1st Earl ol B. (1580-1653), Eng. 
politician, s. of Sir George Digby of Coleshifl, 
Warwickshire ; several times ambassador to Sjpain ; 
quarrelled with Buckingham ; requested by Charles 
I. not to take his seat in Parliament, 1626 ; 
insisted, charged with treason, and sent to Tower, but 
liberated by demand of lords ; opi^sed policy of 
Charles I., but fought on his side in Civil War, and d. 
in exile ; conscientious patriot. — George Digby, 
2nd Earl o! B. (1612-77), Eng. statesman; wrote 
Letters to Sir Keuelm Digby against Roman 
Catholicism (1638-39); opposed king in Short and 
Long Parliaments, but disapproved of Strafford’s 
attainder ; urged Charles to arrest Five Members, 
and was impeached ; commanded for Charles in 
Civil War ; became R.G. ; impeached Clarendon, 
1663 ; returned to Protestantism, 1664. He was 
regarded as a typical instance of brilliant gifts and 
unstable character, and had fatal inffuence on policy 
of Charles L ; remarkably handsome, and considered 
by Clarendon his most accomplished contemporary. — 
John Hervey (1665-1751) supported the settlement 
of 1688, and was cr. Earl of B. in 1714. — Among the 
important chiefs of this family are George William 
(1721-75), follower of Pitt ; Augustus John (1724-79), 
vice-admiral and Lord of Admiralty and defender of 
Keppel ; Frederick Augustus (1739-1803), bp. of 
Derry (1708), dilettante and revolutionary ; IVsderiok 
William (1769-1859), cr. Marquess of B. (1826), great- 
grandfather of present marquess. 

BRISTOW, BENJAMIN HELM (1832-96), Amer. 
soldier, lawyer, and statesman ; Solicitor-General 
(1870-72); Sec. of the Treasury (1874-76); ended 
scandals of * Whisky Ring.' 

BRITAIN (Lat. Britannia), Rom. name for island 
constituted by England and Scotland ; now whole 
territory of Brit. Isles (q.v.). 

BRITANNIA, Lat. form of Britain (q,v ) and its 
porsonihoation in female ffguro on coins, etc. Buie B., 
written by Thomson (q.v.), is patriotic Brit, anthem. 

BRITANNIA METAL, white alloy of zinc, 
antimony, copper, and bismuth ; used for cheap 
teapots, forks, spoons. 

BRITANNICUS (c. 41-55), son of Rom. Emperor 
Claudius ; suffered death by poboniug. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION, imperial society, 
founded at York, 1831, by Sir D. Brewster for promoting 
soientiho research ; meets annually, oooasionally in 
the oolonicB. 

BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. — Until 1907 
what is now officially known as Nyasaland Proteclorate 
was called * British Central Africa.* The latter term 
is now commonly used to denote all Brit, territo^ in 
Central Africa (as distinguished from Brit. East, Brit. 
West, and Brit South Africa), viz. Nyaaaland and 
t^t part of Rhodesia (q.v.) north of tiie Zambesi. 

Nyasaload (9* 30' to 17* S., 33* to 36* E.). Brit. 
Protectorate ; bounded on N. by Gar. East iirioa ; 
E. by Lake Nyasa (q.v.), Portug. East Africa, and 
Lake Chilwa ; S. by Portug. E. Africa ; W. by Northern 
Rhodesia; area, c. 40,000 sq. miles. Surface is 
mostly lofty plateau over 3000 ft above sea-level; 
uomerouB streams ffow into Lake Nyasa, which drains 
by Shir4 River into Zambesi. From Blantyre (chief 
town) in Shirt 'HigbOands* raUway runs to Port 
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Herald on Portug. border, whence there is steamer by the Im&m of Muscat, 1698 ; Germans acquired a 
service to Chinde on coast by 6bir6 and Zambesi protectorate over Witu, 1884; Brit. East Africa Co. 
Stevenson’s Road connects Lakes Nyasa and Tanga- assamed control over Sultan of Zanzibar’s mainland 
nyika. poBsessions, 1888 ; boundary agreements made 

" First explored by Portuguese, N. was later and more between Germany and Britain, 1886, 1890, Britain 
thoroughly 'mappM by Livingstone {q v,)i British and Italy, 1891, Britain and Congo Free State, 1894; 
Oentral Amoa %oteotorate established, 1891 ; pro- Protectorate of Great Britain accepted by Sultan, 
claimed Nyasaland Protectorate, 1907. 1890; administration taken over by Foreign Office, 

N. is administered by gov. under Colonial Office, 1895, by Colonial Office, 1905; explored by Krapf, 
assisted by Executive ana a Legislative Council, and Burton, Speke, Grant. Baker, Stanley, etc. E. A. P. is 
District Residents ; seat of administration is Zomba. divided into seven provinces : Ukaml^, Seyidie, Tana- 
Pop. (largely concentrated in healthy Sbir5 Highlands) land, Jubaland, Kenya, Naivasha, Kisuma, and some 
consists of c. 1,000,000 natives, 600 whites, and 600 unorganised territory m N. ; administered by gov. and 
Asiatics ; missionary centre ; sleeping-sickness in executive and lemslative councils. Mombasa^ictoria 
parts. Chief exports are coffee, rubber, cotton, (Uganda) State Railway (684 miles) was completed 
tobacco, rice, oil-soeds, horna, etc. ; imports include in 1902 ; steamers on lAke Victoria ^ Nyanza ; cable 
textiles, machinery, tools, food-stuffs, and hardware. between Zanzibar and Mombasa. Principal products 
Npaaaland Handbook; Johmton, Brit. Oentral Africa are maize, rice, cocoa-nuts, hemp, coffee, wheat, 
(1897). valuable timber, ostriches, sheep ; exports ivory, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA (49* to 60® N., 120® to rubber, hides, skins, cotton, copra, tobacco. Mineral 
140® W.), largest province, Dominion of Canada; resources as yet unimportant. Country gives promise 
between Rocky Mountains and Pacific; greatest of great developments. Pop. c. 4,000,000, moluding 
lengtl^ 1250 miles ; breadth, c. 400 ; area, 400,000 2000 Europeans and Eurasians and 26,000 Asiatics, 
sq. miles; inoludes Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Uganda (2* N., 33® E.), bounded N. by Anglo- 
Islands ; surface very mountainous, Rookies reaching Eg^tian Sudan, B. by East Africa Protectorate, W. 
height of 16,000 ft., in Mounts Brown and Hooker ; by Congo State, S. by Ger. E. Africa and Lake Victoria 
W. of Rookios are Selkirk and Gold Ranges, rising to Nyanza. The Uganda Protectorate includes Uganda 

10.000 ft., Cascade or Coast Range rising to 7000 ft. ; proper, Usoga, Unyoro, part of Kavirondo, Koki, and 

chief rivers, Columbia, Fraser, Thomson, Peace. Ankoli. It is divided into five provinces : kingdom 
Climate varies ; mild near coast, dry and hot in S. of Buganda with islands, ^ the Eastern, Northern, 
interior, severe winters in N. ; heavily wooded ; Western, and Rudolf provinces, each divided into 
important commercial trees are Douglas fir, maple, several districts ; total ares, c. 117,681 sq. miles. U. 
yellow cypress, red and yellow cedar, white spruce ; is traversed by high volcanic mountain ranges ; 
much pastoral and agricultural land. Chief industries Rnwenzori Range in W., with glaciers and snow-fields, 
are lumbering, mining, fruit-growing, ranching, fishing, highest peak, Mt. Stanley (16,816 ft.); Mt. Elgon 
canning, fur sealing ; very rich in minerals ; gold is (14,000 ft.) on border of Eastern province, Mt. 
worked in the Yukon valley and at Carriboo and Debasien in Eastern province, Mt. Agoro in Northern 
Kootenay ; coal, silver, lead, copper, are also mined ; province, etc. Principal river is Victoria Nile. U. 
the workiiig of cinnabar, platinum, gypsum, asbestos, contains part of Lakes Rudolf, Albert Nyanza, Albert 
plumbago, has begun. Capital, Victoria, is situated on Edward Nyanza, Victoria Nyanza, and the whole of 
Vancouver Island ; other towns, Vancouver and New Lakes Choga, lOoga, Kwania. Soil is fertile except 
Westminster, on mainland; univ. (1913); railways in Rudolf province, which is hot and verv dry ; 
being greatly extended. Administration is carried luxuriant tropical vegetation ; extensive forests ; 
out by lieut. - gov., assisted by five ministers and marshy tracts in Eastern province. Climate is 
legislative assembly ; represented in Federal Parlia- healthy in parte ; sleeping - sickness very prevalent 
ment by three senators and seven members of lower in the Victoria Lake region, owing to tsetse fly. Fauna 
house. B. C. became British colony, 1858 ; united includes giraffe, elephant, okapi, chimpanzee, buffalo, 
with Vancouver, 1806 ; admitted into Dominion of zebra, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and antelope. 
Canada, 1871 ; Alaska boundary dispute with U.S. Chief towns arc Entebbe (&it. headquarten), Mepgo 
settled, 1003. Pop. (1911) 392,480. (native capital of UgandUi), Jinja. Native tril^ 

BRITISH BAST AFRICA Brit, territory in East include Baganda (civilised and intelligent). Banyora, 
Central Africa, comprising (1) East Africa Protectorate, Bari, Bladi, Tesi, and pygmies known as l^mbute or 
(2) Uganda Protectorate, (3) Zanzibar Protectorate. Bakwa. Missionaries established stations, 1877-99, 
Brit. Somaliland may also be included in the which progressed favourably under the reign of King 
term. Mtosa. BUs son, Mwanga, who succeeds him in 

Bast iUrlo* Protsetorate (1® N., 39® E.), bounded 1884, was a persecutor of the Christian faith, and 
by Abyssinia (N.), Uganda Protectorate (W.), Ger. East caused the murder of Bp. Hannington, 1885. The 
Africa (S.), Ind. Ocean and Somaliland (£.); area about authority of Brit. East Africa Co. was reoomised, 

200.000 sq. miles ; seaboard about 400 miles ; coastal 1890, by agreement between Captain Lugara and 

strip from Ger. frontier to Kipini, Lamu Archipelago, Mwanga ; U. bocamo a Brit, Protectorate, 1894 ; 
and lUsmayu, near Juba, are leased from Sultan of explored by Speke and Grant, 1882, Baker, 1864, 
Zanzibar. Coast regions are flat and unhealthy ; parts Stagey, 1876, and others. ‘ Uganda Railway,’ 
of interior healthier ; traversed by volcanic mountain through E. Africa PYoteotorate, does not enter U., 
ranges; higlicst peaks, Mount Kenya (over 18,000 ft,), but reaching Victoria Nyanza gives U. an outlet to the 
Sattima (13,200 ft.), Nandarua (c. 12,000 ft.), coast. A railway runs between Jinja and Kakindu on 

Lo^onot (8700 ft.), and Suswa (7800 ft.) in 8.W., Nile, c. 63 miles. Steamers pl^ on Lakes Victoria and 
extinct volcanoes. In interior are valuable forests Albert Nyanza. U. is administered by a governor, 
and fine pasture lands ; southern and north-eastern There are several Prot. and R.C. schools, and many 
di^icts fertile. Chief rivers are Juba, Tana, Sabaki ; missionary societies. CJhief products are cotton, rubber, 
principal lakes, Stephanie, Sugota, Naivasha, Njomps, ivory, timber, gum, hides, sugar, ground-nuts, ohillios, 
and part of Rudou and Victoria Nyanza. Principal coffee, cocoa, vanilla, cattle, sheep. Iron ore, copper, 
towns are Nairobi (capital), Mombasa (chief port), and gold are found. Native pop. c. 3,000,000, and 
Laxuu, Kisma^yu, Melinde (ports), Kisuma, Konya. 560 Europeans. 

Coast is inhabited by SwahUis and Arabs; Somalis, Hindlip (Lord), Bril. E. AfHca (1906); Johnston 
Gallos, Bantu, etc., inland. Paganism predominates, (Sir Harry), Uganda ProUctorate (2 vols., 1902) ; 
but Muhammadanism is spreading rapidly, eepeoially Eliot, Ba^i Africa ProUcUtraU (1906). 
on coast. BRITISH EMPIRE.— Title of whole territory 

Portuguese arrived in XV. cent, and built forts at under rule of British Crown ; extent about 12,000,000 
Mombasa, lAmu, and Melinde; territory conquered | sq. miles; white population (191 1)» «. 60,000,000, 
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entire population, 420,000|0CM>. Its Constitutions fall 
under the two main headings of Home Government 
and Colonial Governments. There are throe classes of 
Colonial government ; (1) the Crown colony, e.g. Ceylon, 
in which legislation is controlled by Home Government, 
to which aU its officials are responsible ; (2) and (3) 
colonies in which the Home Government has oidy 
veto on lemslation ; but while in (2) all offloiau 
are responsiole to Eng. Crown, as in Barbados, in (3) 
governor only is responsible, as in Canada and 
Anstralia. In (1) laws are made by governor and 
a council, except in Gibraltar and St. Helena, where 
they are made by governor alone. The councillors 
are nominated by the Crown. In (2) there is either 
chamber of deputies in addition to council, or there 
is single chamoer in which there is representative 
element. In (3) government is composed of governor, 
executive council and chamber of deputies ; governor 
exercises Crown’s prerogative of veto ; Crown has no 
control of money bills, and is not responsible for debts 
of colony. 

Growth of Empire dates from Elizabethan times, 
when attempts were made to colonise Virginia ; first 
ermanont settlement at Jamestown, 1(307, followed 
y rapid American colonisation and acquisition of 
Barbados and Jamaica ; claim to Ne^oundland, 
Nova Scotia, and Hudson Bay Territory recognised, 
1713. By 1763 Canada had been added and founda- 
tions of Indian Empire laid by Clive. In 1788 first 
settlers landed in Australia, and during Napoleonic 
wars many islands, especially in West Indies, were 
captured from the French and their allies ; Cape of 
Good Hope was taken from the Dutch (1806), and after 
annexations of native territory the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State were added in 1902. 

* Council of Trade and Plantations * (after 1695, 

* Board of Trade and Plantations *) was early medium 
between colonial governor and Oown ; 1784, Board of 
Control for India appointed ; 1840, responsible govern- 
ment granted to Canada ; 1854, appointment of Sec. 
of State for Colonies ; 1858, Sec. of State for India, 
and India Council. With abandonment of protection 
of trade came loss of interest in colonies ; interest re- 
vived by Imperial Federation League, 1884, Colonial 
and Imperial Conferences from 1887 ; tariff reform 
aims partly at drawing bonds of Empire closer. 

In early days of colonising. Home Government 
furnished funds for government and protection of 
colonies, and in return imposed severe trade restrictions. 
Navigation Act ( 1600) enacted that colonial goods should 
be exported and imported in Brit, bottoms ; pro- 
tective policy endured till 1849, when Navigation Acts 
were repealed under influence of Free Trade agitation ; 
in 1897 Canada granted preference to British goods, an 
example followed by South African States, Australia, 
and New Zealand. 

Home Government is responsible for naval defence, 
of which the ‘ two -power ’ is the accepted standard, 
while the Dominions, S. Africa and New Zealand by 
money, Canada by ships, Australia by local unit of 
Brit. Fleet, contribute towards maintenance of navy. 
General defence is undertaken by Britain, but local 
forces are rapidly developing throughout Empire. 
Canadian Militia Act, 1868, established Canadian 
army. S. Africa, New Zealand, and Australia have 
lately established systems of military service. 

BaiTisa Dominions, Crown Colonies, Pboteotobatbs, 
AND Dependencies. 

Tottltory. P®P»latlon. 

United Kingdom, including 
Isle of Man and Channd 

Island* .... 121,400 46,000,000 

Europe — 

Gibraltar .... 2 25,000 

Maltose Islands. . . 120 220,000 

Carry forward 121,522 45,7459000 


Tsrritorj. 


Ares fn 
iq. miles. 

Population. 

Brought forward 

121,522 

45,746,000 

Asia — 


Aden, Perim, and Socotra 



(Dep.) . 


10,400 

60,000 

Brunei 


4,000 

26,000 

Ceylon 


26,332 

4,109,000 

Cyprus 

Federated Malay States 


3,684 

274,000 


28,000 

1,000,000 

Feudatory Malay States 


18,000 

800,000 

Hong-Kong 


400 

460,000 

Indian Empire . 


1,800,000 

315,000,000 

N. Borneo . 


31,100 

207,000 

Sarawak 


46,000 

600,000 

Straits Settlements 


1,600 

716,000 

Wei-hai-woi 

Africa — 


285 

147,000 

Ascension Island 


34 

400 

Basutoland 


10,300 

100,000 

Bechuanaland 


275,000 

126,000 

East Africa Protectorate 


202,000 

2,295,000 

Gambia 


3,600 

150,000 

Gold Coast . 


80,000 

1,600.000 

Mauritius and deps. . 


826 

375,000 

N. Nigeria . 


256,000 

8,600,000 

Nyasaland . 


39.800 

1,000,000 

Rnodosia 


445,000 

1,760,000 

St. Helena . 


47 

3,600 

Seyohellca and deps. . 


160 

20,000 

Sierra Loono 


33.000 

1,500,000 

Somaliland . 


68,000 

300,000 

S. Nigeria . 


77,300 

7,000,000 

Swaziland . 


6,600 

90,000 

Uganda 


223,600 

3.000,000 

Union of S. Africa (D.) . 


470,000 

6,500,000 

Zanzibar • 

America^ 


1,000 

197,000 

Bermuda . • 


. 19 

19,000 

Brit. Honduras . 


8,600 

40,000 

Brit. Guiana 


00,600 

296,000 

Canada ( D. ) 


3,730,000 

7,081,000 

Falkland Islands . 
Newfoundland (D.) 

and 

6,600 

2,300 

Labrador . 


102,000 

241,000 

South Georgia, etc. . 


1,000 


W. Indies . 

Oceania — 


12,000 

1,700,000 

Australia . . . 


3,000,000 

4,700,000 

Fiji Islands . 


7,400 

136,000 

Pacific Islands 


12,600 

206,000 

Papua. 


90,000 

300,000 

New Zealand 


104,750 

1,060,000 

Total . 


11,606,648 

418,527,200 

BRITISH GUIANA, 

see 

Guiana; B 

. HONDU- 

RAS, see Honduras; B. 

MEW GUINEA, Bee Nxw 


Guinea; B. NORTH BORNEO, tee Borneo; B. 
WEST INDIES, see West Indies. 

BRITISH ISLES, THE, collection of islands round 
Great Britain and under its direct administration ; also 
applied to Great Britain, Ireland, and adjoining islands. 

BRITISH MUSEUM, THE, national depository 
of books, MSS., and various antiquities and objects 
of art. Great Russell Street, London. In 1754 Mon- 
tague House was purchased by the Government for 
lodgment of Cottonian and Harleian MS8., and the 
Sloane library and museum ; it was opened, 1759, as 
the B. M., bat pulled down, 1845, and the present build- 
ing erected on its site. The great circular domed 
reading-room, with wide reading space for 800 
readers, was added, 1867, The Library oontains about 
2,000,000 books, and is entitled to a copy of every 
publioation which appears in Gt. Britain. The 
Natural History exhibits were removed to S. Kensing- 
ton Natural History Museum, 1880-81. Hints and 
directions as to use of B. M. will be found in TAe 
Brifieh Muitum Butding-Boom (B. A Peddie). 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACT, 806 CANADA. 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA CO., B.S.A. or 
Chabtb&eo Co., trading company estabUshed by Cocil 
Rhodes, and chartered, 1889. See Rhodbsia. 

BRITOMARTIB, Cretan goddess with attributes 
of Artemis. 

BRITON. — (1) Native of Britain ; (2) since Union, 
native of Great Britain or Brit. Empire. 

BRITON FERRY (61® 37' N., 3® 49' W.), town, 
Glamorganshire, Wales ; extensive steel and iron works. 
Pop. (1911) 8474. 

BRITTANY (c. 48® N., 3® W.), Eng. name for old 
rovince of Bretagne, France, wliioh forms peninsula, 
ounded N. by Eng. Channel, W. bv Atlantic, S. by 
Bay of Biscay ; coast much indented ; surface moun> 
tainons. There are many quaint to^yn8, ancient 
megalithio monuments, and beautiful ruins. People are 
Celtic ; Breton language resembles Welsh ; ancient 
Armorica, B. was a province under Romans ; independ- 
ent duchy in Middle Ages. 

BRITTZ^-STARS, see Echinodkrmata. 

BRITTON, JOHN (1771-1867), Eng. antiquary ; 
wrote numerous ^pular topographical works, including 
The Beauties of England and Wales, The Architecture 
Antiguities of Great Britain, Autohiogra'phy (1860), 
etc. 

BRIVE, Brivx-la-Gaillaiidb (46® 9' N., 1® 33' E.), 
town, Corrdze, Franco ; wine. Pop. 20,600. 

BRIXEN (46® 44' N., 11® ZT E.), town, Tirol, 
Austria ; bp. *8 see ; summer resort. Pop. 5800. 

BRIXHAM (60® 23' N., 3® 31' W.), seaport and 
market town, on Torbay, Devonshire, England ; 
principal industry sea-6shing, some coasting and 
foreign trade ; William of Grange landed hero, Nov. 
1688 ; cavern, containing prehistoric remains, dis- 
covered, 1868. Pop. (1911) 7951. 

BRIXTON, S. district, Ix)ndon, England ; in metro- 
politan borough Lambeth. Pop. (1911) 76,000. 

BRIZEUX, JULIEN AUGUSTE PJ^LAGE 
(1803-68), Fr. poet; author of Lea Temaires (1841), 
Lea Bretons (1846), and a trans. of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia (1841). 

BROACH, Bhabdch (21® 43' N., 73® 2' E.).— (1) 
ancient city, Bombay Presidency, India ; formerly 
important seaport and famous for cloth manufacture. 
Pop. 42,900. (2) district, wooded, cultivated ; cotton- 

mills. Area, 1467 sq. miles. Pop. 291,800. 

BROAD BOTTOM ADMINISTRATION, name 
given to Pelham’s ministry, which reunited Whigs, 
1744-64. 

BROAD CHURCH PARTY, name adopted by 
Anglican latitudinarians of XIX. cent. Charles Kings- 
ley (q»v,) took important part in its evolution at a 
time when science and religion stood at the parting of 
the wa 3 rs. He, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and others opposed to High Church mysticism 
and what Kingsley considered Dissenting emotionalism, 
an earthly ideal of the mena aana in corpora aano 
united to due acceptance of the Church of England 
teaching ; they were pioneers of social reform, Sunday 
games, popular education, etc. 

BROADMOOR (61® 22' N., 0® 41' W.), state 
criminal asylum, Berkshire, England. 

BROADS (c. 62® 36' N., 1® 30' E.), low-lying 
marshy region, Norfolk, England, continuing into 
Suflolk ; contains series of wide shallow lakes ; crossed 
by Yare and other streams. 

BROADSTAIR8 (61® 21' N., 1® 26' B.), watering- 
place, Kent, England. Pop. (1911) 8929. 

BROCA, PAl^ (1824-80), surgeon, patholo- 
gist, anthropologist, and medical author ; prof, of 
Soigioal Pathology in Paris Faculty of Mod. (1867) ; 
founded Paris Anthropological Soe. (1869); made 
disooveries oonceming aphasia. 

BROCADE, silk fabric, sometimes woven with gold 
or sflver thread, in which the decorative portions 
appear in low relief against the main substance. Dur- 
ing the XIV* cent, heavy b’s were chiefly manufaotured 
in Italy ; at a later date Lyons was a centre of the 


industry; while at the beginning of the XVUl. oenk 
Spitalfields began to produce b*8. 

BROCK, SIR ISAAC (1769-1812), Brit, com- 
mander ; distinguished in Canada. 

BROCK, SIR THOMAS (1847- ), Eng. 

sculptor ; besides groups and numerous busts of 
pubuo persons, amongst nis best-known works are the 
equestrian statue of the Black Prince (Leeds) and 
the Quun Victoria Memorial (Buckingham Palace); 
A.R.A. (1883); R.A. (1891); knighted (1911). 

BROCKEN, Brocksbbrq (61® 60' N., 10® 38' E.), 
highest peak (3733 ft.), Hars Mts., Germany; 
famous for supposed Spectre, really beholder’s shadow 
projected through and magnified by mists. 

BROCKES, BARTHOLD HEINRICH (1680- 
1747), Ger. poet; trans. Thomson’s Seaaona, and 
portions of Pope ; and, in his original work, was a 
pioneer of the study of natural phenomena. 

BROCKHAUS, FRIEDRICH (1772-1823), Gor. 
publisher ; completed the issue of the Konveraationa- 
Lexikon (1810-11), besides numerous other valuable 
bibliographical aqd hist, works. 

BROCKLESBY, RICHARD (1722-97), Eng. 
physician, friend of Samuel Johnson and Edmund 
Burke. 

BROCKTON (42® 2' N., 71* 1' W.), city, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. A. ; boots and shoes. Pop. (1910) 66,878. 

BROCKVILLE (44* 37' N., 76® 46' W.), town, port 
of entry, Ontario, Canada ; agricultural implements. 
Pop. 8800. 

BROD (45® 8' N., 18® E.), fortified town, on Save, 
Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary. Pop. 7300. 

BRODHEAD, JOHN ROMEYN (1814-73), Amer. 
historian ; started investigation of sources of Amer. 
colonial history. 

BRODICK (66® 36' N., 6® 9' W.), town, Arran, 
W. Scotland ; seaside resort. 

BRODIE, SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS, Ist Bart. 
(1783-1862), Eng. surgeon and medical author ; pres., 
Royal Soo. (1868) ; first pres.. General Medical Council. 

BRODIE, SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS, 2nd Bart. 
(1817-80), prof, of Chem. (1866), Oxford. 

BRODIE, WILLIAM (d. 1788), Scot, criminal; 
was a master cabinetmaker in the Edinburgh Lawn- 
market (known as * Deacon Brodie ’) ; committed 
numerous daring burglaries, for which he was tried and 
hanged ; subject of a play by Stevenson and Henley. 

BRODY (60® 7' N., 26® 10' E. ), town, Galicia, Austria ; 
commercial centre ; leather. Pop. 17,400. 

BROEK.--(l) (62® 42' N., 4® 48' E.) village, N. Hol- 
land, Netherlands ; dairy produce. (2) (62® 69' N., 5® 
47' E.) town, Friesland, Netherlands. 

BROEKHUIZEN, JAN VAN (1649-1707), Dutch 
classical scholar ; originally a soldier, but retired on a 
pension after the Peace of Ryswick (1697) ; famous for 
his editions of Propertius and Tibullus, and some 
original poems. 

BROGLIE, Fr. noble family who emigrated 
from Piedmont, 1643, when they assumed title of 
Comtea dt Broglie. Distinguished members are : ( 1 ) 
ViCTOB Madbiob (1647-1727), marshal of France, 1724 ; 
(2) FRANgois Mabin (1671-1746), marshal of France, 
1734, duo de Broglie, 1742; (3) Victor Fbahoois 
( 1718-1804), marshal of France, 1769, became an 
iinigri at the Revolution ; (4) Charlbs Francois 
( 1719-81), distin^shed diplomatist; (6) Victor 
Claudb (1767-94), marichal de camp. Revolutionist 
and Jacobin, but executed in the Terror ; (6) Aohillb 
Charlbs LkoNOB Victor (1786-1870), statesman, 
attempted to keep France both from reaction and 
violent democracy ; strengthened country by friend- 
ship with Britain. 

BROHAN, AUGUSTINE 8U8ANNE (1807-87), 
Fr. actress ; a^^ared with great success both at the 
Od4on and the Com^die Fran 9 ai 8 e ; retired, 1842. 

BROILING, method of cooking meat ; see Cookbry. 

BROKE, ARTHUR (d. 1663), Eng. translator; 
issued the first Eng. trans. of the Fr. version of 
Bandello’s ItaL story. The TragieaU Hietoric of Bomeut 
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and JitlieU. B.*t viersloa. which wm the one followed 
by Shakespeare in Romeo and Juliet, oentains scenes 
which do not appear either in the Fr. or Ital. originals. 

BROKE, BXR PRZIilP BOWES VERE (1776- 
1841), Eng. rear-admiral ; of Suffolk family of Broke 
Hall ; heroic defeat of U.S.A. Gheaapeake, 1813. 

BROKEN HILL (30* 68' S., 141* 21' E.). town. 
N.S.W., Australia; silver mines. Pop. (1911) 31.386. 

BROKEN HILL (14® S., 29® E.), gold mine. 
Rhodesia. S. Africa. 

BROKER, an agent employed to make bargains 
in matters of trade or navigation for other mople 
in return for a compensation called brokerage. He is. 
in short, a mercantile agent. A b. is not in possession 
of the goods which are the subject of the contract. 
He cannot as a rule buy or sell in his own name when 
acting for other people, and he is not liable to be sued 
on the contract which ho enters into on behalf of 
others, unless he appears in the contract to bo a 
principal. When a b. makes a contract for others, 
be enters the terms of the contract in bis own book, 
and then sends a cony of the entry to both parties. 
Those copies should bo identical, otherwise there may 
be no contract at all, especially, as often happens, 
when the b. has not entered the terms in his book. 

Insurance b’s aro employed to effect policies of 
insurance. Tho underwriter is paid the premium by 
the b., who in turn looks to tho insured for the 
premium. He receives the policy of insurance from 
the underwriter, and it is his duty to see that the 
policy is drawn up. He must use all diligence in 
obtaining adjustment and recovering the loss for tho 
insured. If the b. pays tho full loss to the insured, 
not knowing one of the underwriters to bo bankrupt, 
he is prevented by trade custom from recovering it. 
Ship b^s are employed to effect the charter of a ship. 
They aro usually paid a commis^^ion of 6 % on the 
freight by the shipowner. Stock b’s are personn who 
negotiate for the purchase or sale of sec uri ties on tho 
Stock Exchange. When any person wishes to buy 
or Sell shares or stock ho employs a b.. who in turn 
sells the shares to, or buys the shp.r. s from, a stock- 
jobber. The Daily Mail in 1012 commenced a 
brokerage department at extremely small fees. 

BROMBERG (63® 7' N., 18® E.). town, Prussia; 
iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 67,096. 

BROME. RICHARD (d. lO.Vi), Eng. dramatist; 
servant, and afterwards friend, of lien Joiison; wrote 
about fifteen comedies, including The Northern Lass, 
The Court Beggar, The City Wit, A Jovial Grew, etc. 
His Dramatic Works were pub. 1873. 

BROMELIACE.A], order of monocotyledonous 
plants, including pine-apple (A nan^is^a mliva) and other 
valuable fibre-yielding plants {Bromdia, Tillandsia) ; 
found in tropical America, West Africa, East Indies. 

BROMINE (Br., At. Wt. 80), non-mo tallio element, 
chemically similar to chlorine, heavy, dark-red liquid 
giving off red, ovil-amelling (Gk. bromos, a stench), 
])oisonou8 vapour; B.P. 69-00®; solidifies at - 24® ; 
ap. g. 3’ 19; soluble in water, solution having bleach- 
ing jx)wcr3. B. occurs combined with potassium and 
sodium in sea and some mineral waters and salt beds. 
B. and its compounds are used in photography, 
medicine (those of potassium and sodium as valuable 
sedatives), and manufacture of coal-tar colours. 

BROMLEY (61® 24' N., 0® 1' E.), market town, Kent, 
England. Pop. (1911) 33.649. 

BROMLEY. SIR THOMAS (1530-87). Eng. I»rd 
Chancellor. 

BROMPTON. W. district, London, part of Ken- 
sington; in 1864 the B. Oratory was transferred from 
King William Street, Strand, whore it had been insti- 
tuted by Father Faber in 1863. 

BROmbEBRO (66® 30' N., 16® 40' E.), village, 
Sweden, where treaties between Denmark and Sweden 
were concluded. 1641, 1646. 

BROMSOROVE (62® 22' N., 2® 4' W.), market 
town. Worcestershire, England ; nails, buttons. Pop 
(1911) 8928. 

17 


BRONCHI, see RasriBaroRT Systsm. 

BRONCHIECTASIS, a cylindrical or saccular 
dilatation of the bronchial tubes, most often occurring 
with chronic bronchitis or chronic pneumonia. 

BRONCHITIS, inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchial tubes, the most common disease 
of the lungs in the Brit. Isles, is usually due to a chill. 
It is a frequent accompaniment of many specific 
fevers, especially measles and typhoid, and of many 
other lung diseases, or it may result from the spreading 
of a laryngitis. Certain occupations which expose 
individuals to a constant dusty or otherwise irritating 
atmosphere, e.g. masons, cotton-millers, chemical 
manufacturers, predispose towards b. The symptoms 
are pain behind tho sternum, frequent cough, shortness 
of breath, slight rise of temperature ; and an attack 
usually lasts one to three weeks. The treatment is. 
in the first stage to promote the secretion; when it is 
free, stimulate the mucous membrane in order to ^t 
rid of it, and then improve the general condition with 
tonics, cod-liver oil. etc. 

BRONGHOGELE. see GotTBB. 

BRONCO, see under Horsb Family. 

BRONGNIART. ADOLPHE THEODORE (1801- 
76), Ft. botanist; b. Paris; M.D. (1826); director of 
Museum of Nat. History (1833); wrote important 
work on Fossil Plants (1828-37); founded and was 
Ist pres, of Fr. Bot. Soc. (1854). 

BRONX (46“ 3' N., 9® 15' E.), town, Italy ; French 
defeated by Prince Eugene, 1703. Pop. c. 1000. 

BRONN, HEINRICH GEORG (1800-62), Ger. 
scientist ; adopted Darwinian theory ; wrote on zool. 
and geol. 

BRONSART VON SCHELLENDORP, PAUL 

(1832-91), Pruss. general and military author. 

BRONTE (37® 45' N., 14® 40' E.), town, Sicily; 
Nelson cr. Duke of B., 1799. Pop. 19,000. 

BRONTE, CHARLOTTE (1816-65), EMILY 
(1818-48), and ANNE (1820-49), Eng. novelists; 
were three dan’s of llev. Patrick Bronte, incumbent of 
Haworth, a wild moorland j)ariah in tho West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The children were left motherless at 
an early age. and tho f., a man of hard nature and 
eccentric habits, lavished what affection he had for 
his offspring upon his only s., Bran well, who turned 
out a sot and a wastrel, and c.%me to an early grave. 
It bocamo Ch.^rlotlo’s business to ‘ mother ’ the 
family, and in their lonely life tho three girls found 
solace in literary composition. Their first venture 
was a volume of Poems, under the pseudonyms, 
Cohrer. Ellis, and Ai’ton Bell (1840), which cost 
them £60, and only one or two copies were 
sold. 

Notwithstanding this failure the sisters next applied 
themselves to novel-writing. Charlotte wrote The Pro- 
lessor, which, however, proved too short for tho pub- 
lishers to whom it was offered, and it did not appear in 
print until after her death. In the meantime she wrote 
Jane Eyre, whicli was pub. in 1847, and at once 
achieved a popular success. It was followed by 
Shirley ( 1 849) and V iUette ( 1852). In 1 864 she married 
her f.’s curate. Rev. A. Nicholls, but died in the 
foUowing year. Emily was the author of Wuthering 
Heights (1848) ; and Anne pub. The Tenant of Wildfdl 
Hall and Agnes Grey (1848). Tho novels of the BrontS 
sisters have held a secure place in Eng. fiction for tho 
past sixty years and more, and there is little evidenoo 
that their popularity is likely to diminish. 

Lift of Charlotte Bronte, by Mrs. Gaskell ; also later 
ones by Birrell, Shorter, and Madame Duclaux ; The 
Brontes, Miss Flora Masson (1912). 

BRONTOSAURUS, extinct reptile, see Reptiles. 

BRONTOTHERIUM, gigantic extinct member of 
the Unoulata {q.v.). 

BRONX, THE, . most northerly of the five 
boroughs, city of New York, U.S.A. ; area, 39 J sq. 
miles. Pop. (1910) 430.890. 

BRONZE, alloy of copper (80 %) and tin (20 %), 
with frequently addition of r.ino, sometimes rUo 91 
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phosphorus, silicon, or manganese ; used for coins, 
bells (on account of its resonance), and statues. Ex- 
posure to atmosphere produces men coating of 
copper carbonate. Aluminium i). or gold b. 
contains 6 % of aliuninium and is used for cheap 
jewellery. 

BRONZE AGE, see ANrniNT History. 

BRONZE-WING {Phaps chalcoptera)^ pigeon found 
in Australia, with bronze-coloured plumage. 

BRONZITE, silicate of magnesia and ferrous 
oxide, a rook-forming mineral belonging to pyroxene 
group. 

BROOCH (Ft. brother ^ to pierce), ornamental device 
for fastening two articles or ends together, the pin I 
and hook being usually concealed behind an onia- j 
mental plate, but sometimes an integral part of the 
ornament, as in the Irish b. The Tara b. is formed 
from hollow circle cut across by great pin which 
attaches by piercing without a hook, and stones are 
set into border of circle among interlaced tiligi’ee 
work. The b. was a matter of high art with the 
Greeks, who often ended both sides of b. with pin; 
the harp sha{>6 is characteristic of Rom. fihida. The 
Ckiltio hollow circle, crossed by the pin and bordered 
by design of large stones, displaced in XIV. cent. 
Eng. embossed disc, but the latter was parent of 
modern b. ; rage for cameo b’s marked XVIII. cent. 

BROOK FARM (c. 42° 18' N., 71° 10' W.), district, 
near West Hoxbury, Massachusetts, where an attempt 
was made at founding a socialistic settlement in 1841 
by George Ripley and others. Members had to do 
certain amount of work daily : dissolved, 1847. 

BROOKE, FULKE GREVILLE, 1ST BARON 
(1664-1028), Eng. poet; a. of Sir Fulke Greville ; 
treasurer of the navy (1598); Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1014); cr. baron (1621); wrot-e his own 
epitaph describing himself as * Servant to Queene 
Elizabeth, Conceller to King James, Frend to Sir 
PUlip Sidney.* He is chiedy remembered for his 
Life of Sidney, but he also wrote a tragedy, Musiapha^ 
and some poems of no great merit. 

BROOKE, HENRY (d. 1783), Irish author; 

trans. two books of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (1738) ; 
wrote a tragedy, Queiavae Vaea ; and is chiefly remem- 
bered by his novel, The Fool of Quality (1766-70). 

BROOKE, SIR JAMES (1803-68). Rajah of Sara- 
wak (1841); Brit, colonial gov.; aided Sultan’s forces 
to reduce revolted tribes of Sarawak (1839-41); ruled 
as Rajah (1841-40) ; island of Labuan purchased for 
Brit, colony, and Brooke made gov. (1847); charged 
with maladministration and displaced (1861); driven 
from Sarawak by (1807). 

BROOKE, STOPFORD AUGUSTUS (1832- ), 

Brit. Unitarian minister and author ; sometime 
chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria ; later of Bed- 
ford Unitarian Chapel; author of Poems (1888), 
Primer of Eng. Literature (1870), History of Early Eng. 
Literature (1892), and nuineruiis other literary and 
critical works. 

BROOKFIELD, CHARLES (1857- ), joint 

examiner of plays since 1911 ; has written several 
plays. 

BROOKITE, mineral, titanium dioxide (TiOg), 
occurring in right prismatic transparent to opaque 
yellowish-red crystals in igneous rocks (Snowdon, 
Tremedoc). 

BROOKLINE (42° 20' N., 71° T W.), town, Massa- 
chusetts. U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 27,792. 

BROOKLYN (40° 40' N., 74° W.), borough of New 
York, city, occupying western end of Long Island and 
connected with mainland by bridges ; is favourite 
residential quarter; has some beautiful parks, of which 
Prospect Park is much the largest ; many educational 
institutions, of which most remarkable is B. Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. There are over 130 grammar 
schools, some good private schools and colleges, and 
many excellent libraries. Public buildings include 
white marble city hall, State arsenal, museum ; 
y.S.A. navy yard is here, and a marine hospital ; i 


important trading and manufacturing centre ; flour 
mills, sugar refineries, brass -works, breweries ; B. was 
founded by Walloon colonists in 1636 ; site of battle 
during War of Independence ; incorporated with New 
York, 1898. Pop. (mo) 1,634.351. 

BROOKLYN BRIDGE, see Bridobs. 

BROOKS, CHARLES WILLIAM SHIRLEY 
(1816-74), Eng. novelist; ed. for law, but adopted 
journalism, and was on the staff of Morning Chronicle^ 
Illustrated London NetuSf and Punchy becoming editor 
of the latter. His novels include Aspen Courts The 
Oordian KnoU The Silver Cord, and others. He was a 
brilliant letter- writer, and celebrated as a wit. 

BROOKS, PHILLIPS (1836-93), Amor, bp., 
noted preacher and author. 

BROOM, evergreen shrub, Sabothamnus soopa- 
Hius; common on sandy soil; large, yellow, papiliona- 
ceous flowers ; twigs used for brooms and thatching 
roofs, juice of tops medicinally as diuretic and 
laxative ; many foreign species form handsome garden 
and groenhouso [>lauts. 

BROOME (1S° S., 122° E.), port, W. Australia; 
pearl fisheries. Pop. (1911) 3703. 

BROOME, WILLIAM (1089-1745), Eng. man of 
letters ; assisted Pope in tran.slation of Odyssey, and 
quarrelled with him when his (B.’s) share was mini- 
mised. 

BRORA BEDS, strata occurring at Brora, Suther- 
landshiro, Scotland ; of same geological age as York- 
.shire oolites ; contain seam of coal. 

BROSCH, MORITZ (1829-1907), Gor. journalist 
and historian. 

BROSELEY (.52° 36' N., 2° 29' W.), town, Shrop- 
shire, England. 

BROSSES, CHARLES DE (1709-77), Fr. scholar 
and statesman; wrote on geography, etymology, 
ancient history, etc. 

BROTHERS OP COMMON LIFE, religiou.s 
community established by Gerhard Groot in Deventer, 
c. 1380 ; to it St. Thomas 4 Kempis belonged ; members 
devoted themselves to good works, but lived their 
ordinary life in the world ; extinct about 1760. 

BROTHERS, RICHARD (1767- 1824), Brit, 
prophet and religious writer ; put in asylum. 

BROUGH, ROBERT (1872-1905), Scot, artist; 
was a nainter of great promise ; died from injuries 
receivecl in a railway acoident. His Fantaisie en 
Folie is in the Tate Gallery ; and the Venice public 
gallery contains two fine examples of his work. 

BROUGHAM, JOHN (1814-80), Irish dramatist 
and actor ; a prolific writer of plays, one of his best- 
known being The Duke's Motto ; as an actor he was very 
successful in Irish parts. 

BROUGHAM AND VAUX, HENRY PETER 
BROUGHAM, 1ST BARON (1778-1868), Eng. 
[x>rd Chancellor ; b. Edinburgh ; ed. Edinburgh High 
School and Univ. ; admitted to Soot. Bar (1800). B. 
(;o-operated in founding Edinburgh Review (1802), and 
contributed 80 article.^ to first 20 numbers ; entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn (1803); settled in London (1806); 
and was called to Eng. Bar (1808). Entering Parlia- 
ment (1810) he was soon regarded as a possible leader, 
and carried a Bill making slave- trading felony. He 
was without a parliamentary seat, 1812-16. Returned 
for Wincbelsea (1810), be became a prominent Opposi- 
tion member, defeated Income-Tax Bill, and zealously 
advocated popular education. 

As Queen Caroline’s Attorney-General (1820), his 
management of her case won his fame. He introduced 
a great scheme of Law Reform (1828), was returned 
for York (1830), and in Nov., although Whig leaders 
would have gladly omitted him from the Cabinet, ho 
was made Lord Chancellor. Whig Government broke 
up (1834), and on its reconstruction (1835) B. was 
excluded. He died at Cannes. Versatile, egotistical, 
turbulent, B. is chiefly remembered os a law reformer 
and author. 

Victorian Chancellors, J. B. Atlay ( 1906) ; Brougham's 
Life and TimtSy by Hy., Lord Brougham (1871): 
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oolleoted edition of his works, 2 vols. ( 1855-01 ; 2nd 
ed., 1872-73). 

BROUGHTON, JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE, 
BARON (1786-1869), politician; b. Bristol; M.P. 
for Westminster (1820); supported reform party 
in Parliament; Sec. for War (1832); confined himself 
mainly to literary work after 1852; was a friend of 
Byron, an able debater, and an author. 

BROUGHTY-FERRY (56® 28' N., 2® 52' W.), 
town. Firth of Tay, Forfarshire, Scotland ; favourite 
watering-place; fortified castle. Pop. (1911) 11,059. 

BROUaSA (40® 10' N., 29® 6' E. ), town (and vilayet), 
Asiatic Turkey ; seat of Qk. and Armenian abp's ; 
thermal springs ; silk and cotton manufacture ; exports 
tobacco, meerschaum clay, opium, etc. Pop. c. 100,000. 
Area of vilayet, 25,400 sq. miles. Pop. 1,626,800. 

BROU88A18, FBANgOIS JOSEPH VICTOR 
(1772-1838), Fr. surgeon and pathologist; prof, of 
General Pathology in Paris Academy of Med. (1830); 
promulgated a new theory of medicine. 

BROUSSONET, PIERRE MARIE AUGUSTE 
(1761-1807), Fr. botanist and zoologist; introduced 
Merino sheep and Angora goat to France. 

BROUWER, ADRIAN (1006-38), master of Dutch 
school of gtnrt painting. 

BROWN SPAR, ^ pearl -stone,* name of certain 
crystalline varieties of dolomite \q.v,) or magnesian 
limestone tinged with peroxide of iron ; lustre, pearly. 

BROWN, CHARLES BROCKDEN (1771-1810). 
Amer. novelist; author of \fidand, Arthur Mervyn^ 
Ormondt etc. The weird element enters largely into 
B.’s writing, which show the influence of Godwin and 
similar autnors. 

BROWN, FORD MADOX (1821-93), Eng. artist; 
8. of a navy purser ; displayed a remarkable talent 
for realistic treatment of hist, episodes, some of his 
best-known pictures being Christ washing Peier*s Feet, 
Romeo and Juliet, Don Juan, Shakespeare, Chaucer at 
the Court of Edward IIL, etc. In some of his pictures 
ho was influenced by the * Pre-Uaphaelite * move- 
ment, of which he was the pioneer, though not a 
member of the Brotherhood. Much of his best work 
is to be seen in the Manchester Art Gallery and Town 
Uall (which contains twelve historical frescoes). 

Uis 8 ., Olivbr Madox B. (1855-74), siiowed astonish- 
ing precocious genius, exlfibited pictures, and pub. 
a novel, Oahriu Denver. His g. -children are the 
distinguished writers Ford Madox Hubffeb, who 
wrote an account of the circle in Ancient Lights, and 
Olivbr Madox Hukffer (* Jane Wardle ’). 

BROWN, FRANCIS (1849- ). Amer. Hebrew 

scholar ; author of Assyriology (1885), A Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament, etc. 

BROWN, 8IR GEORGE (1790-1865), Eng. 
general ; served in the Light Division in the Peninsular 
War, and was wounded at Talavera ; performed brilliant 
service in the Crimea ; Commander-in-Chief in Ireland 
(1860-65). 

BROWN, GEORGE (1818-80), Canadian reform- 
ing statesman and politico-religious writer ; helped to 
bring about federation of British America. 

BROWN, GEORGE DOUGLAS, see Douqlas, 
Qkobqb. 

BROWN, GEORGE LORING (1814-89), Amer. 
landscape painter of classical school ; imitated Fr. 
school of XVII. cent. 

BROWN, HENRY KIRKE (1814-86), Amer. 
sculptor ; executed statues of George Washington and 
Pres. Lincoln for New York, and numerous others 
of publio men for Washington (D.C.) and elsewhere. 

BROWN, JACOB (1775-1828)^ Amer. general in 
wars against Britain. 

BROWN, JOHN (1722-87), Scot, divine, a. of 
weaver; wrote Dictionary of the Bible, and Self- 
Interpreting Bible. 

BROWN, JOHN (1736-88),Scot. physician, founded 
the Brunonian theory of medicine. 

BROWN, JOHN <1800-59), Amer. aboUtionist ; 

* Ossawatonii# Massacre ’ (i.s. execution of five * pro- 


slavery * settlers who liad murdered five * free-state ’ 
settlers) earned out by liis orders, 1856, and pro- 
slavery force defeated ; assisted escape of slaves ; 
captured and hanged (1859). B. is the subject of song, 
John Brown's Boay, etc. 

BROWN, JOHN (1810-82), Soot, physician and 
essayist; author of Horce Svbsrcivas (1858-61), 
Rah and His Friends (1869), Marjorie Fleming (1863), 
John Leech and Other Papers (1882). 

BROWN, ROBERT (1773-1868), Soot, botanist; 
b. Montrose ; ed. Aberdeen and Edinburgh (Jniv’s ; 
naturalist on scientific expedition to New Holland 
(1801-6); pres. Linnean Soc. (1849-53); keeper 
botanical collection at Brit. Museum (1827-58). 

BROWN, THOMAS (1663-1704), Eng. satirist; 
wrote numerous poems and lampoons wliioh possess 
some hist, value as sidelights upon the times. Amongst 
others ho attacked Drydeu, and his writings generally 
are scurrilous. 

BROWN, THOMAS (1778-1820), Soot, philo- 
sopher; 8UCC. Dugald Stewart as prof, of Moral 
Philosophy at Edinburgh, where he achieved great 
popularity as a lecturer. His Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind had an extensive sale. Ho also 
wrote a considerable amount of poetry. 

BROWN, THOMAS EDWARD (1830-97), Manx 
poet and sohoolmaster ; assistant-master at Clifton 
Coll. (1863-92); author of Fo'c'sle Yarns (1881), The 
Doctor and Other Poems (1887), The Manx Witch 
(1889), Old John and Other Poems (1893); CoUecied 
Poems ( 1900). Many of his narrative poems are written 
in the Manx dialect. 

BROWNE, CHARLES FARRER, see Artemus 
Ward. 

BROWNE, EDWARD HAROLD (1811-91), 
Anglican divine; bp. of Ely (1864), Winche.>itor (1873); 
author of standard theological books. 

BROWNE, HABLOT KNIGHT (1815-82), Eng. 
artist ; better known as Phiz ; b. London, of Huguenot 
descent ; apprenticed to the engraver Findon ; had 
ambition to make a reputation as an artist, but, meet- 
ing with Dickens in 1836, he was pressed into service 
as an illustrator of the Pickwick Papers, then appear- 
ing serially. He was also the illustiator of David 
Copperfield, Dombey and Son, Martin Ghuzzlewit, and 
Bleak House, besides many of the novels of Ainsworth, 
Lever, and Smedlcy. 

BROWNE, ISAAC HAWKINS (1705-60), Eng. 
poet and wit ; author of The Pipe of Tobacco, a poem 
which satirised the chief poets of his time ; and a 
I^tin poem, De Animi Immortalitate, which was ad- 
mired for its display of scholarship. 

BROWNE, JAMES (1793-1841), Scot, author; 
wrote History of the Highlands and Highland Clans 
(1834-36), and other hist, works. 

BROWNE, SIR JAMES (1839-96), Anglo-Indian 
army engineer and administrator. 

BROWNE, MAXIMILIAN ULYSSES, COUNT 
VON (1705-57), Austrian general ; field marshal, 1763 ; 
idolised by soldiery; name given (1888) to Austrian 
infantry regiment. 

BROWNE, ROBERT (1660-1630), founder of 
extreme Puritan, anti-episcopalian sect especially 
obnoxious to Queen Elizabeth ; the Bbownists were 
partly suppressed by Whitgift’a Court of High Com- 
mission, but secretly formed first Dissenting b^y, that 
of the Independents. 

BROWNE, SIR THOMAS (1605-82), Eng. 
author and physician ; b. London ; ed. Winchester and 
Oxford ; travelled abroad, and then praotised med. 
at Norwich (1637) ; author of Religio Medici (1643), 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica (1646), Hydriotaphia or 
Um-Burial (1658). Amid tha stirring affairs going on 
around him in England, he had a sinmilarly oetaohed 
and contemplative mind, which he exhibits in his works. 
They are written in an elaborate and rich style, which 
is one of the most admired in Eng. prose. Life, by 
Qosse (1905) ; Sir Thomas B, : an Appreciation^ by 
Whyte (1898). 
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BROWNE, WILLIAM (1591-1643), Eng. poet; 
author of Britannia' 8 Pastorale (1613-16), and The 
Shepherd's Pipe, His poems celebrate the charms of 
his native Devonshire, and were read by, and to some 
extent influenced, Milton, Herrick, and Keats. 

BROWNE, WILLIAM GEORGE (1768-1813), 
Eng. traveller ; travelled extensively in Africa, Asia 
Minor, and other parts ; pub. Travels in A jrica^ Bgypt, 
and Syria 

BROWNHILLS (52® 40' N., 1® 66' W.), urban 
district, Staffordshire, England ; mining centre. Pop. 

(1911) 16,856. 

BROWNIE, see Fatribs. 

BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT (1806- 
61), Eng. poetess; dan. of Edward Moulton -Barrett, 
who had inherited valuable plantations in Jamaica. 
She developed a remarkable aptitude for study at a 
very early age, taking especial delight in Qk. poetry 
ana philosophy. At the age of ten she began to write 
verse, and her first vol. of poetry, An Essay on Mind 
and Other Poems, was pub. when she had reached the 
age of nineteen. It was followed by Prometheus 
Bound (1833), The Seraphim and Other Poems (1838), 
and two vol.*?. of Collected Poems (1844), including The 
Drama of Exile, The Vision of Poets, and Lady Gerald- 
ine's Courtship, In the following year she first mot 
her future husband, Robert Browning, whose poetry she 
had already admired. They were married privately in 
1846, she being then thirty-seven and Browning thirty- 
four, after which they went to Pisa, and later settled 
at Florence. The reason for this secrecy was that 
Mrs. B.’s father objected to his dau. marrying at all 
during his lifetime, and he novejr forgave her dis- 
obedience to his wislies. 

Mrs. B.’fi health had always been delicate, but it 
greatly improved after her marriage, and sIk* a|)])Iiod 
iierself with renewed energy to her literary work. On 
March 9, 1849, her only child, Robert Barrett B., was 
bom. Sonnets from the Portuguese appeared in 1850. 
Casa Quidi Windows (1851), and her great poem, 

A nrora Leigh ( 1 856). In I860 she published a collected 
edition of her poetical work, under the title of Poems 
before Congress, Shortly afterwards hor lic.altli began 
rapidly to decline, and she died in the following year. 
Her work is often slipshod, and her rhyming far from 
perfect, but, setting aside these blemishes, Mrs. B. is 
undoubtedly the greatest of English female poets, 
while Dr. Fumivall claimed that she was ‘ the groatest 
poetess whom the world has yet seen.’ Certain it is 
that Aurora Leigh, Lady Geraldine's Courtship, and 
many of her shorter lyrical pieces, have secured a 
lasting place in Eng. lit. 

J. H. Ingram’s E. B. Browning (Eminent Women 
Series, 1888) ; Lubbock’s Mrs. B, in her Leiiers (1906). 

BROWNING, ROBERT (1812-89), Eng. poet; 
b. London ; s. of Robert B., an official in the Bank of 
England ; ed. privately, and at University Cull. ; pub. 
his first poem, Pauline, anonymously in 1833. Two 
years later he issued Paracelsus, a long dramatic poem, 
which met with little success, but found appreciative 
readers in Word<iworth, Carlyle, and other men of 
letters. In 1837 Macready produced his Straff ord, nnd 
in 1840 Sordello was published. These were followed by 
Bells and Pomegranates (1841 ), A Blot on the 'Scutcheon, 
(1843), Luria, and A Sovl's Tragedy (1846). In the 
latter year he married Elizabeth Barrett, and wont to 
live in Italy, returning to England after his wife’s death 
in 1861. Men and Women appeared (1855), Dramatis 
PersonoB (1864), The Ring and the Book (1868-09), 
Balaustion's Adventure (1871), Fifin'^ at the Fair {\Wl2), 
Red Cotton Night-Cap Country (1873), The Inn Album 
n875), PacchiaroUo (1876), La /?ai5ia2 (1878), Dramatic 
Idylls (1879-80), and Asolando (1889) was pub. on 
his death-day. 

The obscurity of his earlier poems, like Sordello, 
and the general ruggedness of diction of the greater 
part of his work, have undoubtedly militated very 
strongly against B.’s popularity, but it has long been 
recognised that be belongs to the hierarchy of Eng. 
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poets. What he lacks in poetical form he makM good 
in thought and vigour of expression. Beside his 
greatest work the correct Victorian style of Tennyson 
appears somewhat effeminate, while the passionate 
music of Swinburne seems empty of meaning. If B. 
could have combined something of the finer qualities 
of both these writers, his fame would undoubtedly 
have ranked higher, but it is certain that his profound 
knowledge of the mind and heart of man, his fearless 
optimism, his manliness, his tenderness, and his humour 
will be increasingly appreciated as the years go by. 

Mrs. Git’s The lAfe and Letters of Browning (1891) ; 
E. Gosse’s Robert Browning (1890) ; Stopford Brooke’s 
The Poetry of Robert Browning (1902); and G. K. 
Chesterton’s Browning (Eng. Men of Letters, 1908). 

BROWN - SEQUARD, CHARLES EDWARD 
(1817-94), neurologist and physiologist ; b. Mauritius; 
studied med. in Paris ; physician to National Hospital 
for Paralysed and Epileptic. Jjondon (1859); prof, of 
Physiology and Neuro-Pathology, Harvard (1864); 
prof, in Eoole de M('*tleciiie, Paris (1869); returned 
to nraotiso in America (1873) ; prof, of Experimental 
Met! in College de France, Pans (1878) ; did valuable 
research on spinal cord, internal secretions, etc. 

BROWNSON, OREBTE8 AUGUSTUS (1803- 
76), Amor, socialist and religious urriter ; pub. Broum- 
son's Quarterly Review, 1844-64 ; praised as philosopher 
by Comte. 

BROWNSVILLE (25® 63' N., 97® 26' W.), city, 
river port, Texas, U.8.A., near inoM<h of Rio Grande; 
commercial centre ; important market for live stock, 
rice, sugar-cane, etc. ; has (uutom-house, R.C. cathedral, 
and coll. ; bombarded by Mexicans, May 1846. Pop. 
(1910) 10.617. 

BROXBURN (55° 57' N., 3° 28' W.), town, Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scotland ; coal, paraffin shale oil. Pop. 
7900. 

BRUAY (60® 2.5' N., 2® 16' E.), town. Pas-de- 
Calais, France ; in rich coal-mining district. Pop. 
14,800. 

BRUCE, Brus, Scot, dynasty ; ancc.stor came over 
with Conqueror from Normandy ; Robert de Bruis 
received land grant in Yorkshire ; branch obtained 
lordship of Anuandale, Scotland ; from latter descended 
Robert db Bros, claimant of Scot, crown, and his 
^ons, Robert 1. {q.v.) and Edward Bruce (d. 1318), 
who assisted in establishing Scot, independence, con- 
quered Ulster, was crowned King of Ireland, 1316, and 
killed at Dundalk. J^ohert Bruce’s son reigned as 
David II. {q.v,); his grandson as Robert II. {q.v.), 
first of Stewart lino. 

BRUCE, COL. SIR DAVID (1866- ), kt. ; 

Brit, scientist ; expert on sleeping sickness and path- 
ology in general. 

BRUCE, JAMES (1730-94), Scot. African explorer, 
author of Travels, el-o., and archreologist ; discovered 
source of Blue Nile (1768-70) and (1772) its con- 
fluence with White Nile (the true source). 

BRUCE, MICHAEL (1746-67), Soot, poet; s. of 
a weaver ; herded cattle as a boy, but received a fair 
education, and spent some time at Edinburgh Univ. ; 
afterwards became a schoolmaster, and d. of con- 
sumption. His best poem, Elegy written »n Spring, 
was composed shortly before his death. His well- 
known Ode to the Cuckoo was unjustly appropriated 
by the Rev. John Logan, who edit, his remains. 

Poems on Several Occasions, by Michael Bruce (1770). 

BRUCH, MAX (1838- ), Ger. composer and 

musician ; well known as a violinist and conductor ; 
conductor of Liverpool Philharmonic (1880-82) ; 
composer of numerous orchestral and vocal pieces, 
and two operas, Lordei and Hermionc. 

BRUCHSAL (49® 8' N., 8® 36' E.), town, pand- 
duchy Baden, Germany ; burnt by French, iVlI. 
cent. Pop. (1910) 16,391. 

BRUCINE, alkaloid accompanying strychnia in 
nita: vomica (q.v.). 

BRUCK.--(l) (48® 3' N., 16® 47' E.) town. Lower 
Austria, Austria. Pop. 6160. (2)(4r 26' N., 
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town, StyrU, Austria. Pop. 6500. (3) (47® 28' N., 9® 
39' E.) town» Vorariberg, Austria. (4) (48® 12' N., 11® 
15' £.) town, Bavaria. Pop. 4450. 

BRtirCKENAU (60® lO'^ N., 9® 47' E.), watering- 
place, Bavaria, Qermauy ; mineral springs. 

BRUCKER, JOHANN JAKOB (1606-1770), Ger. 
author; wrote chiefly on philosophical subjects, his 
best>kaown work being Uutoria CWitica PhuoaophicCy 
1742-44. 

BRUCKNER, ANTON (1824-96), Austrian com- 
poser: achieved a considerable reputation by his 
symphonies, which are marked by a strong Wagnerian 
influence. 

BRUGES, Beugqb (61® 13' N., 3® 14' E.), city, 
Belgium, capital of Flanders ; intersected by canals ; 
flourishing commercial centre in XIII. cent. ; retains 
mediaeval appearance ; fine churches, including Notre 
Dame ; Les Halles, famous belfry, 353 ft. high ; 
commercial importance restored, new ship canal to 
Zeebrugge being opened in 1906. Chief industry, 
lace-making. Pop. (1910) 63,285. 

BRUGG (47® 29' N., 8® 12' K.), town, Switzerland ; 
in vicinity is ruined castle of Hapsburg. 

BRUG8CH, HEINRICH KARL (1827-94), Cer. 
Egyptologist. 

BRUHL (60® 49' N., 6® 56' E.), town, Rhine pro- 
vince, Prussia ; royal palace. Pop. 7500. 

BRUHL, HEINRICH, COUNT VON (1700-63), 
Ger. statesman ; controlled Saxon policy under Elector 
Frederick Augustus II., being m^e prime minister, 
1746 ; entirely incapable and corrupt, he brought 
about disgrace of Saxony. 

BRUISES, see Wodnd.s, 

BRUMAIRE, 2nd inonth in the Fr. republican 
calendar ( Oct. 22 to Nov. 20) promulgated in year 1793. 

BRUMATH, Brumpt (48^ 44' N., 7® 42' E.), town, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Germany. Pop. 5050. 

BRUMMELL, GEORGE BRYAN, see BbaU. 

BRUNANBURH, unidentified place, probably in 
N. England, where Danes, Welsh, and Scots were de- 
feated by Athelfltan, 937. 

BRUNCK, RICHARD FRANgoiS PHILIPPE 

(1729-1803), Fr. classical scholar; famous for his 
edition of Sophocles (1786), with I^atin trans. ; also 
editions of Virgil, Plautus, Terence, Anacreon, and 
other authors. 

BRUNDU8IUM, see Brindisi. 

BRUNE, GUILLAUME MARIE ANNE (1763- 
1816), Fr. marshal ; served under Napoleon. 

BRUNEAU, ALFRED (1857- ), Fr. composer; 

has written two collections of songs, Lieds de France 
and Chansons d danser, besides overtures, choral 
symphonies, and operas. 

BRUNEI (4® N., 115® E.), sultanate under Brit.! 
protection, N.W. Borneo ; area, c. 4000 sq. miles ; 
watered by Limbang ; produces coal ; exports sago. 
Chief town, Brunei (4^ 50' N., 114® 45'^ E.), with 
pop. 10,000. People are Malayans, Kadangans, 
Chinese, eto. B. was independent state till 1888, 
when it became Brit, protectorate ; administered by 
Brit, resident since 1906. Pop. 30,CK)0. 

BRUNEL, I8AMBARD KINGDOM (1806-69), 
Eng. engineer; s. of Sir Marc Isambard B. ; b. Ports- 
mouth; designed (1831) Clifton Suspension Bridge 
(completed, 1864); engineer to Gt. Western Rly. (1833) ; 
constmoted Oreai WesUm, first steamship to cross 
Atlantio (1838) ; and OrtcU Eastern (launched, 1858) ; 
also constructed docks, Monkwearmouth (1831), 
Plymouth, Milford. 

BRUNEL, SIR MARC ISAMBARD (1769-1849), 
inventor and engineer; b. Normandy: expelled on 
Fr. Revolution ; settled in U.S.A. ; established 
arsenal and canon foundry at New York; coming to 
England, 1799, was empl 03 red by government in con- 
struction of his machine for making pulley blocks ; 
buUt Thames Tunnel, opened 1843. 

BRUNELLESCHI, FILIPPO (1379-1446), Ital. 
architect; revived the classic stylo in Italy ; most 
of hie great work was executed in Florence, his birth- 
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place, and incbides the Pitti Palace, the great cupola 
of the cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore, the Capella 
del Pazza, eto. 

BRUNETIERE, FERDINAND (1849-1906), Fr. 
critic ; editor uf Revue des Deux Mondea ; author of 
Etudes Critiques (1880-98), Histoire et LitUrature 
(1884-86), Questions de Critique (1888). 

BRUNHILD.— (1) In Norse myth, a Valkyrie, dau. 
of Odin, by whom she was thrown into a charmed 
sleep on Hindarfjell. (2) In the Nibelungenliedy queen 
of Iceland, who procured the murder of Siegfried, 
once her lover. (3) A Visigoth princess, wife of 
Sigbert, king of Austrasia (567). 

BRUNI (43® 22' S., 147® 20' E.), island, Tasmania, 
Oceania ; coal. 

BRUNI, LEONARDO (13G9-1444), Ital. scholar 
of Renaissance ; papal sec., chancellor of Florence ; 
author of Ilistoriarum Florentinarutn Libri. 

BRUNIG pass (46® 47' N., 8® 7' E.), pass leading 
from Bernese Oberland to Uriterwaldon, Switzerland. 

BRUNN (49® 13' N., 16® 36' E.), town, Austria, 
capital of Moravia ; formerly fortified ; cathedral, 
several old churches ; centre of cloth industry. 
Pop. (1910) 126,737. 

BRUNNE, ROBERT OF, see Mannyno, Robert. 

BRUNNEN (46® 59' N., 8® 36' E.), village, Switzer- 
land ; summer resort. 

BRr.NNOW, FRANZ FRIEDRICH ERNST 
(1821-91), Ger. astronomer; b. Berlin; assistant, Berlin 
Observatory (1851); director, Observatory of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan (1854); astronomer- royal for Ireland 
(1866). 

BRUNO, THE Great (926-65), abp. of Cologne; 
s, of Henry the Fowler of Germany and oro. of Otto the 
Great. 

BRUNO, ST., see Carthusians. 

BRUNO, GIORDANO (c. 1660-1600), Ital. 

philosopher ; b. Nola, near Naples ; Dominican friar in 
youth, but fled to Geneva (1670) on account of relimous 
opinions ; proceeded to Toulouse (1579) and to Paris 
(1580), where he lectured on philosophy and attacked 
Aristotelians ; visited England (1583), where he mot 
Sir Philip Sidney ; in 1586, prof, at Wittenberg ; 
returned to Italy, 1592; imprisoned by Inquisition, 
and burnt as a heretic, in Rome (1600). His phil- 
osophy tends towards pantheism, and influenoea the 
thought of Descartes, Spinoza, Schelling, eto. ; chief 
works, Della Causa Principio ed Uno (1684), and Del 
Infinito Universo s Mondi (1584). 

BRUNOW, LUDWIG (1843- ), Ger. sculptor; 

important monuments in Berlin, eto. 

BRUNBBUTTEL (63® 54' N., 9® 7' E.), port, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 

BRUNSWICK (31® 10' N., 81® 30' W.), town, 
Gooigia, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 10,182. 

BRUNSWICK, Braunschweig (52® 20' N., 10® 
30' E.), duchy, N.W. Germany, with Harz Mountains 
in S. ; area, 1424 sq. miles ; rivers, Ocker, Weser, 
navigable ; b^ch, fir, pine, oak forests ; coal, iron, agri- 
culture, and cattle rearing important ; sugar principal 
manufacture. Government is constitution^ monarchy ; 
one legislative assembly. In early times B. was 
incorporated in Saxony ; became independent duchy, 
Xm. cent. ; held by Guelphs till death of Wilhelm 1., 
1884, since when ruled by regent, as next heir, Duke 
of Cumberland, refused to forego claims to Hanoverian 
crown ; regent is Duke John Albrecht of MeoklenWg. 
Pop. (1910) 494.339. 

BRUNSWICK (62® 16' N., 10® 30' E.), capital, B. 
duchy, Germany ; Romanesque cathedral, Mgun e. 
1173, fine Gothic town hall, several old ohtirohes, and 
other interesting buildings ; Ducal palace is modem ; 
sevend museums ; industries include printing, iute- 
spinning, manufacture of chemicals, machinery, beer. 

1 Pop. (1910) 143.652. 

BRUNSWICK (43® 52' N., 70® I' W.), village, 
Maine, U.S.A. ; seat of Bowdoin Coll., with good ait 
coUeotion; paper, cotton. Pop. (1910)6341. 

BRUNSWICK, NEW, see N>w Bxuhswxok 
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BHUNSWICK-BEVERN, AUGUST WILHELM, 
DUKE OF (1716-81), distinguished Prussian general. 

BRUNSWIGK-LUNEBURG, CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM FERDINAND, DUKE OF (1736-1806), 
Prussian general ; b. Wolfenbuttel ; m. dau. of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales ; suoc. to duchy ( 1780) ; 
commanded Austrian and Ger, troops against French 
(1702); led Prussian troops against Napoleon; 
mortally wounded at Auerstadt (1800). 

BRUSSELS, Bbuxeli.es (60® 62' N., 4* 21' E.), 
capital of Belgium, in province of Brabant ; centre 
of canal and railway system ; industries, carpets, 
lace, embroidery, ribbons, linen, hats, damask, paper, 
porcelain, jewellery, soap, carriages. Modern town 
is well laid out, has fine lime-planted boulevards 
separating it from suburbs and avenues connecting 
it with park and bois ; older town in centre. Import- 
ant buildings are town hall, magnificent Palais de 
Justice, royal palace, houses of parliament, three fine 
old churches, art and natural history museums, imiv. 
Various guilds were established in B. from XL cent. ; 
let charter granted in 1312; saw struggles between 
rival ^ilds, and execution of Egmont and Horn ; 
thrice burnt ; capital of Austrian Netherlands in XV. 
cent. ; taken by French, 1794, who held it till 1814 ; 
capital of Belgium, 1830; centre of art and music. 
Pop. (1910) 720,347. 

Gilliat-Smith, Stori/ of B. 

Brussels Conferences, international conferences: 
(1) on usages of war, 1874, abortive; (2) to consider 
exploration and civilisation of Africa, 1876; Inter- 
national Association formed ; Congo Free State ulti- 
mately established. 

BRUT, THE TROJAN, legendary Brit. hero. 
Immediate effect of * Roman cycle * of romances 
was Eng. effort to connect England with Roman 
history ; hence Geoffrey of Monmouth {q.v. ) traces Brit, 
kings back to Brutus, whom he makes banished descend- 
ant of the iEneas of Homer and Virgil. 

BRUTTII, Ital. tribe in classical times ; inhabited 
district now known as Calabria ; aided Pyrrhus 
against Rome, and supported Hannibal; as punish- 
ment their territory was annexed by Rome. 

BRUTUS, surname of members of Rom. gens 
Junia. Distinguished representatives were Lucius 
Junius, who helped to overthrow the Tarquin mon- 
archy and became one of first consuls (609 B.o.), and 
Marcus Junius (86-42 B.c.), the great patriot of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar ^ taken from Plutarch’s 
Lives ; the latter was deeply loved by Caesar, but 
joined in his assassination (44) ; after defeat by 
Au^stus, slew himself at Philippi ; considered in 
Miadle Ages a traitor, later a repuofican martyr. 

BRUX (60® 31' N., 13® 37' E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria. Pop. (1910) 25,692. 

BRY, THEODORUS DE (1628-98), Ger. publisher 
and engraver ; carried on business at Frankfort-on- 
Main ; visited Loudon and met Richard Hakluyt, 
who assisted him in the preparation of an illustrated 
collection of voyages ana travels which appeared in 
parts (1690-1634), the work being carried on after his 
death by his s., Johannes de B. 

BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS (1860- ), 

Amer. politician ; leader of democratic party, bimetal- 
list, anti-imperialist, and anti -protectionist; ropre- 
^ntative of First Congressional District of Nebraska 
in House of Representatives, 1891-96 ; Democratic 
candidate for presidency, 1896, 1900, 1908; Secretary 
of State, 1913. 

BRYANSK, see Briansk. 

BRYANT, JACOB (1716-1801), Eng. antiquary; 
sec. to Duke of Marlborough ; author of numerous 
works on history and mythology ; bequeathed his 
valuable library to King’s CJoll., (Jarabridge. 

BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN (1794-1878), 
Amer. poet and journalist ; b. Massachusetts ; adopted 
legal profession, which he abandoned in 1829 to 
become editor of the New York Evening Post, with 
which be wm associated for the remainder of his life. 


He may be regarded as the pioneer of Amer. poeU, 
his first considerable poem, ThanaJtopsis, appearing in 
1817. He. also trans. Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey; 
Poetical Works (New York, 1903). 

BRYCE, JAMES (1838- ), Brit, historian and 

statesman ; b. Belfast ; ed. Glasgow and Oxford ; called 
to Bar (1867), and entered House of (Commons (1880) ; 
prof, of Civil Law at Oxford (1870-93); Under-Seo. 
for Foreign Affairs (1886) ; chancellor of Duchy of 
I^ncaster (1892) in Mr. Gladstone’s administrations; 
pres, of Board of Trade in ministry of Lord Rosebery 
(1894), taking a prominent part in the Irish Home 
Rule campaigns. He was appointed Chief Sec. for 
Ireland (1906) in the ministry of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and (1907-13) ambassador to the U.S.A., 
where he laboured to bring about an Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty. Author of TAe Holy Roman Em- 
pire (1862), The American Commonwealth (1888), 
Impressions of South Africa (1897), South America: 
Observations and Impressions (1912), etc., which have 
secured him a place among the great historians. 

BRYDGES, SIR SAMUEL EGERTON (1762- 
1837), Eng. poet and antiquary ; prosecuted an un- 
successful claim to the Chandos oarony ; pub. Censura 
lAteraria, British Bibliographer,Restituta, Autobiography, 
and was a voluminous writer of sonnets. 

BRYENNIOS, PHILOTHEOS (1833- ), Gk. 

abp. of Nicomedia; discovered and pub. letters of 
Clement I. (1876) and MS. Teaching of the Apostles 
(1883). See Did ache. 

BRYENNIUS, NICEPHORUS (1062-1137), 
Byzantine general, statesman, and chronicler. 

BRYNMAWR (61® 48' N., 3® 10' W.), town, 
Brecknockshire, England. Pop. (1911) 7692. 

BRY OLOGY, the science of mosses. See Bbyophyta. 

BRYOPHYTA, group of plants which includes two 
classes — the Liverworts or Hepatioie, and the Mosses 
or Musci. As in the Pteridophyta (q.v.), the sexual 
organs consist of archegonia and antheridia, and con- 
sequently the two 

goniat®. The antheridia are generally stalked ovoid 
or globular structures producing a large number of 
bicilia te sperms, whilst the archegonia do not differ 
essentially from those of the Pteridoph^a. 'Hiere 
is a distinct alternation of generations, the fertilised 
egg producing the sporophyte, which usually consists 
of an ab.sorptive region, the foot, a stalk or seta, and a 
specialised capsule which produces the asexual spores. 
This is always to a large extent dependent on the 
gametophyte or moss ‘ plant,’ the relative importance 
of the two generations thus being the reverse of that 
obtaining in the Pteridophyta. 

The germinating spore in the liverworts usually 
produces a flat cell-plate from which the gametophyte 
originates directly, but in the mosses a branched 
filamentous growth, the protonema, at first arises, and 
from this the leaf v shoots are developed. The mature 
gametophyte in the Hepatic® may consist of a ribbon- 
like, repeatedly forked thallus, or, as in all the Musci, 
of a loaf* bearing shoot, attached to the substratum by 
a branching rmzoid system. They do not possess 
true roots, nor are their tissues differentiated into the 
specialised conducting elements of the higher forms. 
The leaves are also simple in type, except in a few 
such as Polytrichum. The sexual organs are borne 
on the upper surface of the thallus in the thalloid 
forms, or at the apex of the stem or branches in the 
leafy forms. The sporophyte produced from the 
fertUisod egg varies considerably in structure, being 
on the whole much simpler in the Hepatic® than in 
the Musci. In the majority of the former the capsule 
develops elongate cells termed elaters, which are prim- 
arily nutriment conductors, but which later develop 
spiral thickenings and assist in spore dispersal 

In the case of one group only, the Anthocerotales, 
is there a sterile centm axis in the capsule, whilst in 
the Musci the presence of such an axis or columella 
is a general feature. The capsule in these also possessM 
a basal assimilatory portion in most forms, bat is 
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devoid of eleters. Asexual roproduotion by specialised 
p^emmss also occurs in many liverworts and a few 
mosses. Olassiiioation : (1) Hf.paticab — (a) March* 
antiales, thalloid forms, (6) Jungormanniales, mostly 
leafy forms* (c) Anthocerotales ; (2) Musoi — (a) 

Spbagnales, bog mosses, (6) Andreaeales, (c) Phasoalcs, 
(a) Bryales or true mosses. 

BRYOZOA, see Polyzoa. 

BRZEZANY (49'’ 28' N., 24® 57' E.). town, 
Qalioia, Austria. Pop. 1 1 ,450. 

BUBA8TIS, Gk. torm of the name of the Egyptian 
goddess Ubasti, to whom the domestic cat was sacred. 
The festivals of this goddess were marked by con- 
siderable riot. 

BUBO, see Owls. 

BUBONIC, see Plagitb. 

BUCARAMANGA (7® 20' N., 73® 10' W.), town, 
Colombia. Pop. 19,760. 

BUCCANEERS, see Theft. 

BUCCARI (46® 18' N., 14° 32' E.), town, Hungary. 

BUCCINA, ancient Roman musical instrument 
consisting of a curved brass tube, roughly in the shape 
of the letter C. 

BUCCINUM, see Whrlk. 

BUCCLEUCH, DUKEDOM OP, held since 1003 by 
descendants of Scot, house, Scott of B., in Selkirkshire. 

BUCENTAUR (debased from Ital. hucintoro), 
barge in which Doge of Venice, on Ascension Day 
yearly, wedded the Adriatic ; custom commenced about 
1000 A.D.; discontinued, 1789. 

BUCEPHALUS (Gk. Boukephalos, ox-head), name 
of horse of Alexander the Great ; many legends have 
sprung up about it ; Alexander miilt city of 
Buoxphalia (site of modern Dschalalpur) on the 
Hydaspes (Dschelam) to its memory (326 b.o.). 

BUCER, MARTIN, Kutzer (1491-1661), learned 
Ger. reformer who aided Luther. 

BUCH, CHRISTIAN LEOPOLD VON, BARON 
(1774-1863), Ger. geologist and geographer; b. 
Pommerania ; travelled Italy, Franco, Scandinavia, 
Canaries, Hebrides, making s{>ecial study of volcanic 
rocks. 

BUCHAN (c. 67® 34' N., 2* 10' W.), region, Aber- 
deenshire and Banffshire, Scotlai^d. 

BUCHAN, EARLDOM OF, hold by Scot, families 
of Comyn, Stewart, and Erskino succes-sivcly. 

BUCHAN, DAVID (1780-c. 1839), Brit, arctic i 
explorer ; perished in search for N.W. passage. 

BUCHAN, PETER (1790-1864), Scot, printer 
and engraver who made imiK)rtant collections of 
Soot, ballads (Percy Soc.). 

BUCHAN, WILLIAM (1729-1806), Scot, doctor; 
pub. Domestic Medicine (1769). 

BUCHANAN, CLAUDIUS (1766-1816), Scot, 
divine ; chaplain under East India Co. ; wroU* 
Christian Researches in Asm. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1606-82), Scot, humanist 
and reformer; had to fly from Scotland (1639), 
through writing against monastic orders ; became 
prof, of Latin at Bordeaux (where Montaigne was his 
pupil), and wrote Latin plays, winning fame ; im- 
prisoned in Portugal by Inquisition (1661); tutor to 
Mary, Queen of Soots ( 1662) ; tutor to James VI. (1670) ; 
wrote democratic political treatise condemned by Par- 
liament and burned by Univ. of Oxford (1579); pub. 
history of Scotland, valuable as material for his own 
times (1682). He was a scholar and writer of first rank. 
Life, by Hume Brown (1890), Macmillan (1906). 

BUCHANAN, JAMES (1791-1868), 16th Pres., 
U.8.A. ; ed. Diokinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
(1809); barrister (1812); in Lower House of state 
legislature (1814-16); (ingress (1821-31); ambass* 
si^or to 8t. Petersburg (1832-33); in Senate (1834-46) 
as democrat; Sec. of State (1846-49); Minister to Great 
Britain ( 1863 ) ; Pres. (1860-61); pub. a defence of 
his administration (1866). 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT WILLIAMS (1841-1001), 
Eng. poet, novelist, and dramatist; his first vol. of 
verse, Undertones (1863), was followed by many others ; 


Complete Poetical Works (lOOl). Of his numerous 
novels. The Shadow of the Sword and Ood and the 
Man are perhaps the host. Ho achieved his greatest 
BucoesB with his original i)lays and his adaptations of 
Fielding’s novels. 

Jay’s Robert Buchanan (1903). 

BUCHANITES, followers of Elspeth Simpson 
(1738-91), concubine of Robert Buchan and preacher 
of ooromunistic Christianity in Scotland. 

BUCHAREST (44® 25' N., 26® 6' E.), capital, 
Rumania ; situated in Walachian x>la<in, and traversed 
by Dumbovitza R. ; has royal palace, government 
buildings, state univ., museum, many Gk. churches, 
and charitable institutions ; trading centre, princi- 
pally in agricultural produce, timber, and petroleum ; 
strongly fortified with chain of eighteen forts round 
city. B. was held by Austria, 1789-91. Treaty 
settling boundary question concluded here by Turkey 
and Russia, 1812. Pop. c. 300,000. 

BUCHER, LOTHAR (1817-92), Ger. publicist; 
Bismarck’s sec. and confidant. 

BUCHEZ, PHILIPPE JOSEPH BENJAMIN 
(1796-1866), Fr. writer ; helped to form secret society 
against government (1821); grad, in medicine (1826); 
e.xpounded a doctrine of ‘ Christian Socialism ’ ; was 
f)re8. of Constituent Assembly (1848); and wrote 
several important works on history, ])hilosox)hy, and 
social science. 

BUCHHOLZ (52® 8' N., 13® 45' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany. Pop. 9600. 

BUCHNER, FRIEDRICH KARL CHRISTIAN 
LUDWIG (1824-09), Ger. philosopher ; author of 
Kraft und Staff (1856), in which he advances theories 
upon the indestructibility of matter. 

BUCHON, JEAN ALEXANDRE (1791-1849), 
Fr. scholar ; travelled extensively in Europe and the 
East, collecting materials relative to Fr. settlements 
abroad, which have proved of considerable value to 
historians. 

BUCK, see under Dker Family. 

BUCK, DUDLEY (1839-1909), Amer. composer; 
held apix)intments as organist at Chicago, Boston, 
and New York ; operas include Serapis and Deseret ; 
cantatas, Columbus^ Golden Legend^ Light of Asia, etc. 

BUCKEBURG (62® 16' N., 9® 2' E.), town, Schaum- 
burg- Li ppe, Germany. Pop. 6000. 

BUCKET SHOPS, offices of brokers who, not being 
Stock Exchange members, are not allowed to carry 
out sale or purchase of stocks or shares, and must 
(unplov Stock Exchange brokers. 

BUCKHOLDT, JOHANN (1508-35), Dutch Ana- 
bapti.st fanatic ; executed. 

BUCKIE (67® 41' N., 2® 68' W.), town, Banffshire, 
Scotland; fishing. Pop. ( 191 1) 8897, 

BUCKINGHAM (62® N., 0® 69' VV.), town. Buck- 
inghamshiro, England; grammar school founded by 
Edward VI. ; agricultural and lace trade. Pop. (1911) 
3282. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, royal residence, 
London ; built, 1826, in Georgian style, on site of B. 
House, Duke of B.’s residence in Anne’s reign. 

BUCKINGHAM, EARLDOM, MARQUESSATE, 
AND DUKEDOM OF. —Earldom of B. goes back to 
XI. cent. Gkorob Nuobnt Tbmplib Grbnvillb ( 1763- 
1813), 2nd Earl Temple, was or. Marquess of B. (Dec. 
1784). His elder s., Riohard Grenvtllb (1776-1839), 
was cr. Duke of B. and Chandos (1822). The dukedom 
became extinct in 1889. 

BUCKINGHAM, GEORGE VILLIERS, 1ST 
DUKE OP (1692-1628), Eng. statesman ; introduoed 
to king (Aug. 1614) ; soon gained favour as suooessor 
to Earl of Somerset ; app. Cupbearer (Nov. 1614) ; 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, and knighted (April 
1615); Master of the Horse (1616); Order of Garter 
(1616) ; cr. Viscount Villiers and Baron Waddon 
(1616), Earl of B. (1617), and Marquess of B. (1618); 
lAjrd High Admiral (1619) ; m. Lady Catherine Manners 
(1620); supported Span, party (1620-22), but after 
disastrous visit to Madrid (1623) headed popular 
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movement against Spain, and strove for a Fr. alliance. 
His schemes were interrupted by James’s death 
(1625). B. and Oharlos were resolved to fight Spain, 
but their attempts failed dis^aoefuUy ; Parliament 
(1626>2S) demanded B.'s dismissal, but Charles 
stood by his minister ; B. was assassinated by a dis- 
contented subaltern (Aug. 23, 1628) at Portsmouth, 
while preparing an exi)edilion to relieve La Rochelle. 
Handsome, insinuating, self-confident, B. was an 
incompetent, harmful minister. 

BUCKINGHAM, GEORGE VILLIERS, 2ND 
DUKE or (1628-87); brought up with Charles I.’s chil 
dren ; fought for king in Civil War. Charles II. made 
him a P.C. (1060) ; app. general of Eastern Association 
in England (1660) ; present with Charles at battle of 
Worcester (1651). Subsequently he returned to Eng- 
land, and m. Lord Fairfax’s dau. (1657); was im- 
prisoned on suspicion of organising a Presbyterian 
plot against government (1667-65). Restored to 
favour at Restoration, he subsequently succ. Clarendon 
as chief minister; his tenure of office chiefly marked 
by scandals and intrigues ; forced to retire into 
private life (1674) ; joined Opposition ; constituted 
himself the champion of tli<i dissenters, but separated 
from Whigs on Exclusion (picstion ; restored to king’s 
favour, 1684, but took no part in public life after 
James’s accession ; volatile, insincere man, the ‘ Ziinri ’ 
of Dryden’s Ahscdoyn and Achiiophdt and 
‘In the course of one revolvinj? moon, 

Wm chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.* 

Wrote occasional verses and satires, and witty comedies, 
including The Rehear sal (1671), in which he parodied 
Dryden’a manner — Dry den, the poet -laureate, appear- 
ing as " Bayes.* 

BUCKINGHAM, HENRY STAFFORD, 2ND 

DUKE OF (in the Stafford line) (1454-83); recog- 
nised as duke (1465); transferred his support from 
Richard of Gloucester to Henry Tudor, nonce tried 
and executed (Nov. 2, 1483). 

BUCKINGHAM, JAMES SILK (1786-1855), 
Eng. author and journalist ; b. Falmouth ; wont to 
India and founded the Calcutta Journal (1818); 
returned to England and started The Aihenceuni 
(1828) ; M.P. for Sheffield (1832-37) ; travelled exten- 
sively and wrote nu?uerous books of travel. 

BUCKINGHAM AND NORMANBY, JOHN 
SHEFFIELD, 1ST DUKE OF (1648-1721), Eng. 
statesman; succ. 3rd Earl of Mulgrave (1058); served 
in army and navy; Lord Chamberlain on acces- 
sion of James ; made Marcpiess of Normanby (1694) ; 
Duke of B. and Normanby (1703) ; I^rd Steward 
(1710); Lord Pres, of Council (1711); was patron of 
Po|)e and Dryden, and composed several poems, 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE (61° 26' to 62° \V N., 
0* 35' to 1° 8' W.), county, England; area, 748 8‘i. 
miles ; bounded N. by NorthanipUjn, E. by Bedford, 
Hertford, Middlesex, S. by Berkshire, W. by Oxford ; 
surface generally undulating ; in S. are Chiltcm Hills, 
which are well wooded, especially with beeches ; in 
centre is Vale of Ayleslniry, a district noted for dairy 
produce, ducks, and sheep ; drained by Thames, which 
Dounds county on S., and by Ouse, Colne, Thame ; 
there are no large towns ; capital, Aylesbury ; manu- 
factures unimportant, inclucio straw - plait, wooden 
chairs, thread lace, paper. Famous school, Eton, is 
near southern boundary. B. is traversed by Watling 
Street and other ancient highways ; was included in 
old kingdom of Mercia ; saw struggles against Danes ; 
scene of hostilities in Civil War of John’s reign ; 
supported Roundheads in Great Rebellion. Pop. 
(1911)219,683. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, EARLDOM OF.— John 
Hobart (c. 1694-1760), lord-liout. of Norfolk (1740), 
waaor. Earl of B. (1746). His s., John (1723-93), lord- 
lieut. of Ireland (1776^80), succ. as 2nd earl. After 
Robbbt Hobart, 4th earl (1760-1816), pros, of Board 
of Control (1812-16), the titles passed to his nephew, 
Oborob Robbbt Hobart (1789-1849), lieut.-gov. of 
Grenada. 


BUCKLAND, FRANCIS TREVELYAN (1626- 

SO), Eng. zoologist ; experimented in fish-culture. 

BUCKLAND, WILLIAM (1784-1866), Eng. 
scientist and divine ; lectured and wrote on geology ; 
became dean of Westminster. 

BUCKLE, GEORGE EARLE (1854- ), Eng. 

journalist; b. near Bath; ed. Winchester and Oxford 
(M.A., Ist class. Lit., Hum., and Mod. Hist.); barrister 
(never practised); on staff of The Times (1880); editor 
(1884-1912). 

BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS (1821-62), Eng. 
historian and student ; b. Lee, Kent ; travelled on Con- 
tinent, and in Egypt and Syria ; a famous chess- 
player ; d. at Damascus (May 1862). B. pub. his 
great work, History of Civilisation in England (1867-61 ). 

BUCKNILL, SIR JOHN CHARLES (1817-97), 
Eng. physician; lord chancellor’s visitor in lunacy 
(1862-76); author of several works on insanity and 
psychology. 

BUCKSTONE, JOHN BALDWIN (1802-79), 
Eng. aotor and dramatist ; was an admirable low 
comedian, and a prolific writer of farces, but is chiefly 
remembered as manager of the London Haymarket 
theatre. 

BUCOLICS, name given to the pastoral poetry of 
the ancient Gk. and I^tin poets, and so applied in 
modem times to similar work. 

BUCYRU8 (40° 56' N., 82° 58' W.), town, Ohio, 
D.S.A. Pop. (1910) 8122. 

BUCZACZ (49° 4' N., 25° 23' E.), town, Galicia, 
Austria. Pop. 11,800. 

BUDA-PESTH (47° 32' N., 19® 4' E.), capital, 
Hungary ; consists of two towns, Buda and Posth, on 
opposite banks of Danube, which were united in 1873. 
Buda (or Ofen) is principal scat of govt. ; royal palace 
and houses of parliament situated hero; Pesfh is com- 
mercial centre, but contains national Uuiv., obser* 
vatory, museum, and art collections; there are many 
fine churches, notably the Matthias church in Buda, 
Mul the I^opoldstadt Basibca in Pesth ; other churches 
include synagogue and mosque. B. contains many 
mineral springs, some of which were known in Rom. 
times, and some splendid baths. 

Buda was site of both Coltio and Rom. settle- 
ments ; of latter, called Aquincum, traces still exist, 
including remains of baths. Romans withdrew in 
late IV. coni, a.d., after which place was successively 
occupied by Huns, Goths, and other barbarian peoples ; 
taken by Magyars in X. cent. ; ruined by Mongols in 
1241; restored by Bela IV.; fell to Turks, 1526; 
became Hungarian capital, 1867. 

Industries include flour-milling, tanning, sugar- 
rofluing, distilling, manufacture of cutlery, gold and 
silver goods, tobacco, etc. ; trade carried on in corn, 
wine, 8{>irits, cattle, and famous Hungarian flour. 
Inhabitants are Germans, Magyars, and other nation- 
alities. Pop. (1910) 880,371. 

BUDAUN (28° 2' N., 79° 11' E.), town. United 
Provinces, India. Pop. 41,000. Budaun (27° 38' to 
28° 29' N., 78° 21' to 79° 35' E.), district; area, c. 
2000 sq. miles. Pop. 1,035.000. 

BUDDHA, founder of Buddhism (g.v.), was really 
called Siddhattha, though usually described by his 
family name Ootama, or as the Buddha — ‘the 
enlightened one.’ He was son of Suddhodana, a chief 
of the Sa.kiya clan, and was born probably about 668 
B.o. Married at nineteen, he led a life of ease ; when 
twenty-nine fled from home, and became beggar. After 
temptation by Mara, the tempter, he spent six years 
of moat terrible austerities till, worn out, he ceased 
to inflict penances on himself, thereby forfeiting 
some of his followers’ admiration. Still he could 
not satisfy himself, but at last he attained peace of 
mind meditating beneath a bo tree. 

Determined to preach and bring to others the 
eaoe he had found nimself, B. began by winning back 
is former disciples. Gotama continued his preaching 
and teaching for 46 years. At length, on a journey 
to Kusimara, north-east of Benares, he lay down to 
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die beneath two sale trees. He was a neat and 
gracious character. An um containing ashes, prob- 
ably those of B. himself, was discovered only recently. 

Oldenburg, Buddha (Eng. trans., 4th ed., 1904); 
RockhiU, Life of B. 

BUDDHAGHOSA (IV. cent. A.D.), Buddhist 
author ; wrote several works on Buddhist doctrine, 
some of which have been pub. by the Pali I'ext Society. 

BUDDHISM, religion founded by Buddha ; 
widely spread in Asia, though it has never gone be- 
yond. Its main priuoiple is the Middle Path, between 
self-indulgence and asceticism. The ‘ Middle * Path 
is also the Eightfold Path, that is (in the translation of 
a modern scholar) Right Views, Right Aspirations, 
Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mode of Livelihood, 
Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rapture. 
Besides this there are Four Truths, that unsatisfied 
desire is painful, that desire is the origin of sufiferiug, 
that the removal of pain is the emancipation of desire, 
and that the way thereto is the Eightfold Path. 
B. involves belief neither in God, immortality, nor 
sacrifice. Great emphasis is laid on love. Besides 
the things to be desired there are Ten Bonds, Five 
Hindrances, and Four Intoxications which are to be 
avoided. When a man has conquered himself and 
guided his life aright in all these, he can attain the 
Arahalship. The throe great sins are self-indulgence, 
ill-will, and stupidity, and the emancipation from these 
constitutes Nirvana. 

B. lays enormous emphasis on emancipation in 
this life, not in the future ; rejects the immortality 
of the soul, but keeps the doctrine of the transmigration. 
Though no soul really exists, yet the desires possessed 
in one creature pass on to another in the next life. 
This doctrine is called Karma. 

Though writing was known in Buddha’s time, his 
teaching was oral, and was delivered in eutraa 
(fonuulns). These wore gathered together by his 
disciples, and are all in Pali, the everyday speech of 
his time (Sanskrit already being a dead language). 
A large number of works relating to B. were written at 
various times within six cent’s after Buddha’s death ; 
many not yet printed. 

B. spread in India, but there was a reaction towards 
Hinduism, and now B. is almost extinct except in 
Nepal. Ceylon is Buddhist. It is also the roligion 
of Further India, and Lamaism, the religion of Tibet, 
is a corrupt form. B., one of the religions that have 
exerted most influence on the world, now numbers 
more adherents than any other faith exempt Christianity, 
but it does not soom likely to influence Europe much. 

Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (Story of the Nations), 
His0ry of Buddhist India (Hibbert Leot.), Buddhism 
(S.P.C.K.); Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism. 

BUDE (50° 60' N., 4° 31' W.), port, Cornwall, 
England. 

BUD£, GUILLAUME, BuDiEUS (1467-1640), Fr. 
scholar ; was a prolific writer both in Ok. and Latin, 
and was much esteemed by Franois I. and Erasmus ; 
did much to promote the cause of learning, and was 
one of the founders of the College de France. 

BUDGELL, EUSTACE (1686- 1737), Eng. essayist; 
Addison’s cousin ; wrote for the Tatler, Spectator^ and 
Guardian ; lost a fortune in the * South ^a Bubble ’ ; 
waa accused of forgery, and drowned himself. 

BUDGET (0. h>enoh, bougeUe)^ the financial state- 
ment annually made in House of Commons by Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer. The ‘ Budget * obtains in Brit, 
colonies, Brit. India, and, in modified forms, in France, 
U.8.A., and elsewhere. The term also indicates a 
small coffer, and thus is used for a dispatch-box con- 
taining official papers. 

BUDINZ, ancient race, who inhabited district in 
S.S. of European Russia. 

BUDRUM (37* 4' N., 27* 26' E.), port, Turkey-in- 
Aiia ; site of ancient Halicarnassus (q.v.). Pop. c. 
6 ()() 0 . 

BUDWEI8 (48* 69' N., 14* 28' E.), cathedral town, 
Bohemia ; commercial centre. Pop. (1910) 44,638. 


BUELL, DON CARLOS (1818-98), Amer. 
Federalist general. 

BUEN AYRE, BONAIR* (c. 12° 12' N., 68° 26' W.), 
one of Leeward Islands, Dutch W. Indies ; area, 96 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1909)6353. 

BUENAVENTURA (3° 50' N., 77° 16' W.), port, 
Colombia. 

BUENOS AIRES (34° 40' S., 58° 20' W.), capital of 
Argentine Republic, on right bank of La Plata R. ; 
extensive docks; terminus of six railways; great 
manufacturing town and centre of inland trade ; 
manufactures cloth, carjicts, furniture, cigars, boots, 
shoes; city regularly laid out, has fine squares and 
parks ; has large cathedral and archiepiscopal palace ; 
other important buildings are government house, 
exchange, State library, univ., opera-house. City 
was finally established by de Garay in 1580, after two 
unsuccessful attempts at settlement by earlier Span, 
colonists ; Brit, forces twrice sent against town during 
Ft. Revolutionary wars, without success ; has suffered 
from bad epidemics. Pop. (1912) 1,383,663. 

BUENOS AIRES (37° S., 60° W.). province, S. 
America; area, 117,800 sq. miles; surface is plain, 
crossed by many streams and dotted with lakes ; chief 
industry, sheep and cattle raising ; produces cereals, 
tobacco, fruits ; exports butter, wool, wheat, jerked 
beef ; capital. La Plata. Pop. (1910) c. 1,796,320. 

BUFFALO (42° 56' N., 78° 60' W.), town, New 
York, U.S.A., at eastern end of lAike Erie ; terminus 
of Erie Canal, and a great trading and railway centre. 
Grain, flour, live stock, coal, and lumber are chief articles 
of commerce. Industries include ineat-packinp;, oil- 
refining, browing, distilling, car- and ship-building, 
manufacture of leather, tobacco, clothing, etc. ; has 
fine harbour. B., second largest city in New York, 
is a fine town, regularly laid out with broad tree-lined 
streets and handsome public buildings, including 
granite city hall, State Arsenal, Government Building, 
etc. There are many charitable institutions and 
several beautiful parks. B. was founded in 1801 by 
Holland Land Ck)mpany; incorporated as city, 1832; 
Pan -Amoiioan Exposition, 1901. Pop. (1910) 423,716. 

BUFFALO^ BubaluSf genus of ruminants belonging 
to the same family (Bovtdee) as the ox ; includes two 
principal species: the Indian B. {B. buMus) is in- 
dispensable as a j^werful beast of burden and for 
traction and domestic purposes. They have a pre- 
ference for marshy ground, which they frequent. 
Domesticated herds have lx^en introduced into Italy 
and Greece. The Cape B. {B. caffer) occurs in largo 
herds in Central and S. Africa, and is very powerful and 
dangerous when wounded, and not to be domesticated. 
The base of the horns forms a thickening which is 
practically bullet-proof. 

BUFFIER, CLAUDE (1661-1737), Fr. philosopher ; 
attached to the Jesuit College at Rouen for the greater 
part of his life ; evolved a system of philosophy which 
won Voltaire’s commendation, 

BUFFON, GEORGELOUI8LEGLERG, COMTE 
DB (1707-88), Fr. naturalist ; b. Montbard (Burgundy) ; 
early abandoned law for natural sciences ; app. member 
of Academy and Keeper of Jardin du roi (1730) ; en- 
joyed favour of Louis XV. and XVI. ; produced with 
assistance of Daubenton his great work, Histoire 
Naturelle. 

BUG. — (1) (c. 62° 45' N., 22° E.) river, Austria and 
Russia. (2) (46° 68' N., 32° E.) river, Russia. 

BUG, a general name for any member of the 
insect order Hemiptera (q.v.); or particularly the 
bed-bug (Oimex lectulariua)^ a fiat, wingless semi- 
parasite found only in human dwellings, although 
related species occur on bats and birds. 

BUGA (3° 69' N., 76° 22' W.), town, Colombia. 
Pop. c. 13,000. B. department has area, 3000 sq. 
miles. Pop. e. 98,000. 

BUOASON (11° 10' N., 122° 30' E.), town, Philip- 
pines. Pop. c. 14,000. 

BUGEAUD DE LA PZCONNERZE, THOMAS 
ROBERT (1784-1849), Fr. soldier; served in 
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Napoleonic campaigns ; became a field-marshal 
(1831); won distinction in Algeria, being gov.-gen. 
(1840-46) ; marshal of France (1843) ; became Duke of 
Isly (1844) ; commanded army of Alps (1848-49). 

BUGENHAGEIf, JOHANIf (1485-1668), Ger. Re 
former ; convert and helper of Luther. 

BUGGE, SOPHU8 (1833-1907), Norweg. philo 
loBBt; prof, of Philology at Christiania ; edit, the Elder 
Edda, Oamle Norske FMeviser (folk-songs), etc. 

BUGGY, light four-wheeled conveyance used in 
America and Australia for travelling over rough 
ground. 

BUGIS, a Malayan people of Muhammadan faith, 
inhabiting Celebes and other portions of the Malay 
Archipelago ; governed by a native king, they arc 
brave ana fierce in disposition, practise agriculture, 
and drive flourishing traae in native products. 

BUGLE. — (1) A wild plant, bearing a blue flower. 
(2) A longish black bead used in dress ornamentation. 

BUGLE, treble brass or copper wind instrument 
with cup-shaped mouthpiece, used in military service. 
During the XVIII. cent, it superseded the drum in 
Kng. infantry regiments as a signal instrument, and 
eventually ousted the cavalry trum^^t. There is 
also a keyed instrument known as the ‘ Royal Kent 
Bugle,’ which, however, has now given place to the 
comet. The b. is a very ancient musical instrument, 
and originally was made of a buH’s horn — hence the 
term * bugle-horn.’ 

BUGULMA (54° 27' N., 52° 42' E.), town. Samara, 
Russia. Pop. e. 12,090. 

BUGURUSLAN (63° 43' N., 53° 22' E.), town. 
Samara, Russia ; leather, live stock. Pop. c. 21,000. 

BUHR STONE, variety of quartz ; a sihceous or 
siliceo-oalcaroous stone much used as millstones. 

BUHTURX (820-97), Arabian poet of the Tai 
tribe, much of whose poetry is addressed to Aiwa, an 
Aleppo maiden. 

BUILDING, the name given to the art of erecting 
houses, public edifices, shops, etc., which, besides the 
architect who designs the stnicturo, i.s the work of 
various craftsmen such as the mason, bricklayer, car- 
penter, joiner, plumber, painter, and glazier. Though 
the architect delegates the manual work to a builder, 
it is requisite that he should have a thorough know- 
ledge of building construction, drainage, and other 
matters ; that he should understand the kind of 
foundation required from an examination of the soil ; 
be fully acQuainted with the by-laws governing the 
erection of buildings with regard to height, spacing, 
materials used, and numerous otlier necessary details ; 
and, in short, be fully competent to supervise the 
work of the builder. In choosing a site for the erection 
of a building ‘ made ’ ground, i.e. land which has 
at some time been artificially filled in, should be especi- 
ally avoided, likewise marshy ground ; a dry subsoil, 
with natural drainage, being the most suitable for 
building purposes. Even when a site with a dry soil has 
been chosen the builder frequently lays a foundation of 
concrete, which is not only calculated to give greater 
stability to the superstructure, but also servos to 
protect the building from the effects of damp. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES, associations from 
whose funds advances are made to members upon 
security by mortgage of real property, the object being 
at first purely to enable people or small means to 
build, purchase, or obtain lease of a house, after- 
wards partly to provide bank for profitable investment 
of small sums. 

There are two varieties of B. S., terminating and 
permanent. Many of former came into existence 
under Friendly Societies Act, 1834 ; funds are in- 
vested with intention of paying stipulated sum when 
sufficient has accumulatea to each member, but pay- 
ments are made in anticipation to those who pay dis- 
count and continue to pay ‘ redemption money * as 
well as subscription till other members have received 
payments. The ‘ advanced ’ member must give 
security on real property for future payments, and 


Building Societies Act, 1894, protects such mortgages 
from law against usury; discount paid very high, and 
groat profit to society. When all members have 
received stipulated sum society winds up. 

Members of permanent society, qualified to receive 
advance, submit to society property in view, receive 
advance, purchase the property and mortgage it to 
society, repaying advance with interest by easy monthly 
instalments. 

All societies formed since 1856 and some of earlier 
ones are incorporated under Building Societies Acts, 
1874 and 1894. The incorporated societies are 
governed according to provisions of those Acts. The 
Act of 1874 repealed Act of 1836 (earliest B. 
S. legislation) and enacted incorporation of all 
future B. S’s, under its own provisions; that of 1894 
made provision of 1874 as to keeping and auditing 
accounts binding on all. 

BUILTH, BdilthWell 8(62°9'N., 3° 23' W.), town, 
Brecknockshire, Wales ; summer resort ; mineral 
springs ; agricultural centre. 

BUISSON, FERDINAND (1841- ), Fr. educa- 

tionist; Director of Primary Education at Paris (1879- 
96); afterwards prof, of Education at Sorbonne; member 
of Chamber of Deputies. 

BUITENZORG (6° 30' S., 106° 48' E.), town, Java, 
Dutch East Indies ; residence of gov.-gon. ; has famous 
botanic garden. Pop. 25,000. 

BUJALANCE (37° 63' N., 4° 24' W.), town, Spain ; 
leather, woollens. Pop. 10,7.')6. 

BUJNURD (37° 29^ N., 57° 21' E.), town, Persia. 

BUKHARX (810-72), Arabic writer ; spent many 
years in travel, collecting traditions concerning 
Muhammad, which lie afterwards sifted ; held in 
great veneration. 

BUKKAR, Bakar, Bukkur (27° 45' N., 68° 60' E.), 
fort and island, Sind, India. 

BUKOWINA (48° N., 25° 30' E.), duchy and 
crown-land, Austria; great part occupied by Car- 
pathian Mis. ; fertile, extensive forests ; chief trade, 
cattle, grain, wool, agricultural produce ; mixed popu- 
lation, leading nationalities Ruthenian, Rumanian ; 
ceded to Austria, 1777 ; incorporated with Galicia, 
1786, but made separate crown-land, 1849 ; capital, 
Czernowitz. Pop. (1010) 800,098. 

BULACAN (16° N.. 120° 58' 10.), town, Luzon, 
Philippines ; chief products, minerals, sugar, rice ; 
destroyed by fire, 1898. Pop, 15,000. 

BULANDSHAHR (28° 24' N., 77° 54' E.), town 
and district, India, in Meerut division of United 
l^ovinces ; district intersected by Ganges ; canal, 
which is navigable and also irrigates land ; chief 
centre of trade, Khurja ; exports indigo, cotton, wool, 
and cereals. Pop. e. 19,000. 

BULAWAYO (20° 10' S., 28° 40' E.), town, capital 
of Matabeleland, S. Rhodesia, S. Africa; lies in fertile 
district, rich in minerals, gold principally. Pop. 4000. 

BULBUL, name given on account of their call to 
several common Indian garden-birds of family Timeli- 
idss ; and also to the Persian Nightingale, Dahlias. 

BULDANA (c. 20° 32' N., 76° 14' E.), town and 
district, S.W. Berar, Central Provinces, India ; rich 
in agricultural produce ; well watered ; exports, 
cotton and grain ; area (district), 2809 sq. miles. 
Pop. 430,000. 

BULDUR, Burdttr (36° 50' N., 30° 7' E.), town, 
Konia vilayet, Asia Minor ; chief industries, linen- 
weaving and leather- tanning. 

BULELENG (8° 17' S., 116° 4' E.), harbour, Bali 
Island, Dutch E., Indies. 

BULFINCHr CHARLES (1763 - 1844), Amor, 
architect ; suoo. Latrobe as architect of the Washington 
Capitol ; exercised considerable influence on Amer. arch. 

BULGARIA (43° N., 26° E.), kingdom, Balkan 
Peninsula, S.E. Europe ; bounded N. by Danube, 
E. by Black Sea, S. bv Balkans ; includes Eastern 
Rumolia. B. is drained by Iskar, Maritza, and other 
affluents of Danube ; crossed by Balkans and Rhodope 
Mountains. In N. between Timova and Rustohuk 
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are graji-oovered plains, dotted with thousands of 
tumuli or burial mounds, which are also found on 
plains near Fhilippo^lis. 

Blatorj. — Early nistory is obscure ; peopled by 
Thraoo-Illyrian tribes, who were subdued by Philip 
and Alexander of Maoedon; annexed by Vespasian, 
and became Rom. province in I. cent. a.d. Part 
between Balkans and Danube was called Daeia 
Aureliani, and was included by Constantine the Great 
in his empire. About this time, however (328 a.d.), 
emigrations of Eastern barbarians had already begun, 
and country was overrun successively by Goths, Huns, 
and other tribes, of whom most important were Slavs, 
who settled here between HI. and Vll. cent’s. Later 
in VII. cent, the Bulgariy an Asiatic tribe, appeared. 
Under Asparioh they subdued country, c. 60O, gave 
it their name, and founded first Bulgarian empire. 
In IX. cent. Krum warred against Gk. emperor. One 
of his successors, Boris, became Christian, 864, and 
encouraged spread of Christianity in B. Boris 
abdicated, e. 888. Under his s., Simeon, first Bulgarian 
empire reached its apotheosis, but after his death 
it gradually declined. Gk. emperor, Nikophorus, tried to 
conquer B., c. 005, and was aided by Russians under 
Sviatoslav, who later (969) again invaded country 
with some success at first, but was ultimately es^lled. 

Soon after this Boris II. of B. was deposed by Greeks, 
who annexed country in 1018. B. remained subject 
to Byxantium till 1186, when Bulgarians rose in revolt, 
led by John and Peter Asen, who threw off Byzantine 
yoke and founded Asenide dynasty, which lasted for 
two cent’s, attaining greatest power under Asen II., 
1218-41. About a cent, later country was for time 
ruled by Servia, attaining great importance under 
Dushan, 1331-55. After this Turks began to encroach 
on B. They finally subdued whole country and 
established Ottoman rule, 1339, which lasted for about 
four cent’s. Of this period history remains obscure 
through lack of records, which wore destroyed by 
conquerors ; but the Bulgarians seem to have been 
treated with peat cruelty and injustice. From 
about middle of XVIII. cent, began a revival of lit. 
and education. Histories were written, giving accounts 
of former greatness of nation, thus rousing discontent 
and hostility to Turks. 

Crimean War (q.v.), which brought about 
emancipation of Rumania from Turkey, had no 
such result in B., which was if possible worse treated 
than before ; revolts which occurred were crushed 
without mercy. From 1875 to 1877 European powers 
engaged in various conferences with object of forcing 
Turkey to grant religious freedom to subject races. 
In 1876 occurred the ‘ Bulgarian Atrocities,’ when 
over 15,000 Christians were massacred by Turk, 
troops with utmost cruelty. These were made known 
by Amer. consul at Constantinople and by Eng. press 
correspondents ; and Mr. Glaastone emerged irom 
retirement in order to speak in aid of oppressed 
Bulgarians and to demana autonomy for state. In 
1877 Alexander II. of Russia declared war against 
Turkey, in which he was supported by Rumania ; 
\dtimate result was Treaty of Berlin, 1878, whereby 
B. was constituted as an autonomous and tributary 
principality, under Sultan’s suserainty ; a prince was 
to bo elected by the people. Eastern Rumelia was 
by this treatv also maae lar^ly autonomous, and was 
to 1^ ruled ny gov. named oy Sultan. Alexander of 
Battenberg was chosen as first prince of B., 1879, while 
Prince Vogorides became first gov. of E. Rumelia. 

He was succeeded by Gavril Pasha Krestovioh, during 
whose governorship the two states were united. 
Alexander of Battenberg presently fell into disfavour 
in Russia, and Tsar Mezander m. withdrew all 
Russ, officers from Bulgarian army. About same 
time Servia declared war on B. ; Servians were 
ultimately driven back and peace was concluded. 
Russia then formed plot against Alexander of Batten- 
berg, whioh many of his officers were induced by 
bribery to join, and which msolted in his abdication. 


1886. In 1887 Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha was chosen as second prince of Bulgaria ; in- 
dependence of B. was recognised by Powers, 1909, when 
Prince Ferdinand became Tsar. War against Turkey 
declared, 1912 (see Tuboo-Balkan War). 

Most important towns are Sofia (capital), Timova 
(old capital), Philippopolis (capital 01 £. Rumelia), 
Varna and Rustohuk (ports), Slivno (manufaotniing 
city). Country is almost entirely agricultural, about 
five-sevenths of population engaged on land. Wheat 
is principal product, largely exported ; wine, tobacco, 
silk also produced. Minerals include iron, gold, 
silver, lead, manganese, copper. Chief manufactures 
are attar of roses (at Kezanli! \ woollens, cottons, 
cigarettes ; there are breweries, distilleries, filigree 
works, sug^ar-refining works ; fisheries in Danube 
and Black Sea ; imports textiles, metal goods, machin- 
ery, petroleum, leather, etc. ; articles imported from 
Britain are cottons, coal, colonial and metal goods; 
exports, cereals, attar of roses, rice, silk, wine, tobacco, 
eggs, skins. Inhabitants are mainly Bulgarians 
proper, with considerable number of Turks ; principal 
religion, Gk. Church. Education is compulsory. 
Area, c. 37,000 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 4,337,513. 

BULGARIA, EASTERN, former kingdom ; now 
included in Russia. 

BULGARUS (d. 1166), Ital. lawyer; chief of the 
celebrated ‘ Four Doctors ’ of Bologna Univ. 

BULK MODULUS, see Elasticity. 

BULKHEADS, see Ships. 

BULL. — (1) Edict of Pope with leaden seal (bulla) 
attached. (2) Irish bulls are seriously made statements 
containing oontradiotory terms, with ludicrous effect. 
(3) One who agrees to buy stock, hoping that, by settle- 
ment time the price having risen, he may sell at a profit. 

BULL RUN (38* 50' N., 77® 35' W.), stream in 
N.E. Virginia; flows between Fairfax and Prince 
William counties ; Federalists were twice defeated by 
Confederates, July 21, 1861, and Aug. 29-30, 1862. 

BULL, GEORGE (1634-1709), Eng. bp. ; wrote 
ffarmonia Apostoltea to reconcile teaching of SS. Paul 
and James on Justification, and Defensio Fidei NicencB^ 

BULL, JOHN (1563-1628), Eng. organist and 
composer ; organist of Hereford Cathedral, Queen 
Elizabeth’s ohaj^l, and prof, of Music at Gresham 
Coll., London. In 1617 he became organist of Antwerp 
Cathedral, where he died. Amongst others, he has 
been claimed as the composer of the National Anthem. 

BULL, JOHN, humorous impersonation of the 
coUeotive English people, conceived of as well-fed, 
good-natured, justice-loving, and plain-spoken ; de- 
signation derived from Arbuthnot’e satire, The History 
of John Bull. 

BULL, OLE BORNEMANN (1810-80), Norweg. 
violinist ; first professional apmarance in Paris (1832) ; 
afterwards toured Italy, England, and America with 
immense success. 

BULLA, see under Gasteropoda. 

BULL-BAITING, see Bbar-Baitiho. 

BULLDOG, see Doo. 

BULLER, CHARLES (1806-48), Eng. lawyer and 
radical politician. 

BULLER, SIR RED VERS HENRY (1839-1908), 
Brit, general ; member of old Cornish family ; dis. 
tinguished himself in Kaffir and Zulu wars and in 
Sudan ; app. commander-in-chief of South African 
Field Force for Boer War (1898) ; repulsed at Ccienao, 
and superseded by Lord J^berts, but as commander 
of Natal army finally relieved Ladysmith. 

BULLET, see Ammitnition. 

BULL-FIGHTING, the Span, national sport since 
the XI. cent., in which some of the earlier kings used 
to take part. A modem bull-fight is divided into three 
parte. After the formal parade around the arena of 
all those about to take part in the speotaole, the bull 
is let loose into the ring, and having been already 
infuriated, he attacks the ptcodoree (mounted upon 
blindfolded horses), who are armed vrith short- pointed 
lanoos. The bull almost invariably disemboweia 
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the hortea, which are afterwards dragged out, and 
the picctdoftM endoaToiir to weaken the creature by 
repeated thrusts with their weapons. The next 
stage is that of planting darts in the bull’s nock by 
the handerUleros ; and the final act is the stabbing of 
the beast to the heart by the tnalador, armed with a 
short flat sword. It is estimated that from 5000 to 
6000 horses and about 1300 bulls are slain annually 
in Spain in connection with these spectacles. 

BULLFINCH, see Finch. 

BULLFINCH MINES, W. Australia; scene of 
* gold-rush,* 1910-1 1 ; rich veins of quartz in places. 

BULLHEADS (CoUidee), small, large-headed, large- 
finned, tapering fishes found in shsdlow water and 
chiefly in Northern seas. A few inhabit fresh water. 
There are 4 Brit, b’s {Cotlus ) : the miller’s thumb, 
a prickly little fish common beneath stones in streams 
(related forms with similar names occur in America); 
the sea scorpion ; the fathorlasher ; and the four- 
homed b. 

BULLI (34* 20' S.. 150® 59' E.), town, New South 

Wales. 

BULLINGER, HEINRICH (1504-75), Swiss 
Reformer ; friend and successor of Zwingli ; assisted 
in drawing up Helvetic Confession ; friend and 
correspondent of Lady Jane Grey. 

BULL-ROARER, Eng. plaything, consisting of a 
flat strip of wood (8 in. by 4), bored at one end for a 
string to be passed through, which, when whirled 
round in circles, produces a roaring sound. A similar 
object is used by the Australian aoorigines and other 
primitive races (called * tundun ') in their heathen 
ceremonies. 

BULL-TROUT, see under Salmon Family. 

BULOW, BERNHARD HEINRICH KARL 
MARTIN, PRINCE VON (1849- ), Ger. states- 

man ; Foreign Sec., 1897-1900, carrying on colonial 
expansion of Germany; Chancellor of the empire and 
President of Prussian ministry (1900), and as such de- 
fended emperor’s policy in China ; made Prince ( 1906) ; 
libelled in case that made great stir (1907) ; resigned 
Chancellorship on virtual defeat of his budget in the 
year 1909. 

Bt)LOW, DIETRICH HEINRICH, COUNT 
VON (1767-1807), Ger. writer; bro. of the field- 
marshal ; lost opportunities by attacks on existing 
institutions ; pub. Qeisi des ntutren Kritgsayaitms 
( 1806), and followed it up with military works on same 
lines, from which Prussia learnt much. 

BOLOW, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, FREIHERR 
VON, Count of Dbnnbwitz (1766-1810), Pruss. 
general ; or. count for great victory at Dennewiiz 
(1813), repelling Napoleon; took part in invasion of 
France (1814); made celebrated charge at WaUrloo. 

BCLOW, HANS GUIDO VON (1830-94), Ger. 
pianist and conductor; abandoned law for music, 
and studied under Hauptmann, Liszt, and Wagner. 
He was a pianist of the mst rank, and obtained lamu 
throughout Europe and America as a masterly con- 
ductor. He married the dau. of Liszt, but the union 
was afterwards dissolved, and the lady married 
Wagner. 

BULBAR (20* 36' N., 72° 66' E.), port, Bombay, 
India; timber. Pop. 13,600. 

BULSTRODE, SIR RICHARD (1610-1711), 
Eng. cavalier and author ; joined Charles I. at out- 
brcM of Civil War ; was employed abroad by Charles 
II., and shared in the exile oi James II. His Memoire 
(not pub. till 1721) contain much valuable hist, matter. 

BULWER, SIR HENRY — William Henry Lytton 
Earle Bulwer, Baron Hailing and Bulwer— (1801-72), 
Eng. diplomatist; s. of General William Earle B., 
ana bro. of the novelist Edward (Lord Lytton) ; won 
distinotion es cUUzehi at The Hague during revolt of 
Belgium, and establishment of independence under 
Leopold L ; became c?iargS d'affaires at Brussels ; 
helj^ new government and wrote brilliant account 
of its establishment in Westminster Review, Jan. 1831 ; 
author of able books on Frano# and politios during 


suooeeding years ; as sec. to embassy at Constan- 
tinople obtained important commercial concessions 
from Turkey, 1838 ; app. ambassador to Spain, 1843 ; 
denounced diotatorship of Marshal Narvaez and was 
ordered to leave Spain ; his act was approved at home 
and apology ultimately obtained ; baron, 1871 ; one 
of the most skilled modem diplomatists. 

BULWER-LYTTON, see Lyttok. 

BUN, name given in England to a round light 
cake, about the size of a sauoer, made of ordinary 
baker’s dough mixed with currants, raisins, and candied 
pool. * Scotch bun,’ on the other hand, is much larger 
and thicker, and is a heavy, rich, spiced cake covered 
with a thin outer crust of ordinary dough. 

BUNBURY (33° 15' S., 116° 36' E.), port. Western 
Australia. 

BUNBURY, HENRY WILLIAM (1750-1811), 
Eng. caricaturist ; s. of Sir W. Bunbury, Bart. ; one 
of most celebrated comic artists of his day, and a 
popular social figure. 

BUN CR ANA (55° 8' N., 7® 27' W.), town, Donegal, 
Ireland. 

BUNDABERG (24* 45' S., 152° 25' E.), town, 
Queensland. Pop. 5200. 

BUNDELKHAND, Bandalkhand (25* N., 80° E.), 
district. Central India States ; area, c. 13,000 sq. miles ; 
surface generally hilly ; plain in N.E. ; mountains are 
Bindhachal, Panna, and Bander ranges ; rivers, Sind, 
Betwa, Ken, Jumna, etc. Diamonds are found. Fauna 
includes tigers, hyenas, leopards. British acquired 
all rights in B. from peshwa, 1817. Pop. 1,376,000. 

BUNDESRATH, see German Empire. 

BUNDI, Boondbb (25® 26' N., 75® 37' E.), 
state, Rajputana, India ; chief town, Bundi. Pop. 
171,227. 

BUNDORAN (64® 30' N., 8® 15' W.), village, 
Donegal, Ireland ; watering-place. 

BUNER (c. 26® 26' N., 76° 37' E.), district, N.W. 
Frontier Province, India. Pop. c. 7000. 

BUNGAY (62® 27' N., I® 20' E.), town, Suffolk. 
England. Pop. (1911) 3359. 

BUNGENER, LOUIS FfiLIX (1814-74), Fr. 
divine ; author of theological novels. 

BUNION, swelling caused by chronic inflammation 
of synovial sac on metatarsal joint of great toe ; due 
mainly to wearing of improperly made boots ; treated 
by correcting the deformity of the groat toe by proper 
boots, manipulation, etc., soothing applications to 
the swelling ; in very pronounced cases o^^eration is 
necessary. 

BUNKER HILL (42® 24' N., 71® 3' W.), low hill, 
Charlestown, suburb of Boston ; granite obelisk marks 
site of famous l)iittlo in American War of Independ- 
ence (June 17, 1776), when Amor, forces wore defeated. 

BUNN, ALFRED (1790- 18C0), Eng. theatre 
manager and hbrottist ; after being stage-manager 
at Drury Lane Theatre, he eventually undertook 
the sole management of that theatre and Covent 
Garden ; produced the principal operas of Balfe, the 
libretti of which he trans. 

BUNNER, HENRY CUYLER (1866-96), Amer. 
author ; was editor of Puck, which he raised into a 
strong political organ ; wrote several novels and 
plays, but was at his best as a writer of short stories 
and light verse. 

BUNSEN, CHRISTIAN CHARLES J08IAS, 
BARON VON (1791-1860), Ger. diplomatist; b. 
Korbaoh ; ed. Korbach Grammar School and Marburg 
Univ. ; l^oame sec. and subsea uently suooessor to 
Niebiilir, Prussian envoy to papal court ; aided Fred. 
William IV. to establish P^usso- Anglican bishoprio 
at Jerusalem ; was ambassador to court of St. James’s 
for thirteen years ; sat in Prussian Upper House as 
Baron von B. (1858), and henceforth engaged mainly 
in literary work. 

BUNSEN, ROBERT WILHELM VON (1811-09), 
Ger. chemist ; successively Chemistry prof, at Marburg 
Breslau, and Heidelberg ; famous as tne founder, with 
Kirohhoff, of spectrum analysis; the inventor of the 
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burner (in which gan ii sent through a tube which is 
pierced at the base as well as open at the top ; air is 
thus drawn in, and an intensely hot non-luminous 
flame is produced ; the principle is utilised in labora- 
tories and in gas stoves) and cell bearing his name, and 
magnesium light; famous for numerous other re- 
searches. His successful methods of teaching at- 
tracted many students. 

BUNTER (from Qer. variegated), lowest 

section of Triassic rocks ; consists of mottled red and 
green sandstones and conglomerates, with interposed 
pebble beds ; contains few fossils. Attains thickness 
of 2000 feet in Cheshire and Staffordshire. 

BUNTING, see Embeeizida. 

BUNTING, JABEZ (1779*-1858), Eng. Methodist 
divine ; pros, of Wesleyan Coll, at Hoxton, 1836. 

BUN Y AN, JOHN (1628-88), Eng. religious leader 
and writer; b. near Bedfora, of hiimDlo parent- 
age. He spent a gay boyhood, but it was gradually 
borne in upon him that he was extraordinarily wicked, 
although he never seems to have lived an immoral 
life, swearing being his only vice. He married in 1648, 
^adually gave up his amusements and dancing, and 
led a religious life, but could find no inward peace. At 
length he became happier, and preached the Gospel. 
But nonconformist preaching was not tolerated, and 
in 1660 ho was imprisoned in Bedford gaol. In prison 
he wrote his Gracft Abounding to the Chief of 8%nntr$y 
describing his own religious conflicts. He was let out 
for a short time in 1662, and again imprisoned till 1678. 
In 1678 appeared his Pilgrim's Progress^ one of the 
most famous religious books in English. Before his 
death it was road widely in England, New England, 
and among foreign Protestants. Written in the form 
of an allegory, it has apjw^alod to successive generations 
of readers, though, as a modern authority points out, 
it was for long read almost only by the lower orders of 
society. His position among Baptists was such that 
he was called ‘ Bp. Jbmyan,’ and though he sometimes 
feared persecution he was never again imprisoned. 
He published The Life and Death of Mr, Badman in 
1680, and in all more than fifty other works. 

Browrit JohnBunyan. Numerous editions of Bunyan’s 
own works. 

BUNZLAU (61® 10' N.. 16® 36' K,), town, on Bober, 
Prussian Silesia, Germany ; manufactures famous 
pottery, and woollens ; large trade in grain and cattle. 
Pop. c. 16,000. 

BUOL-SGHAUENSTEIN, KARL FERDINAND, 
COUNT (1797-1866), Austrian diplomatist; present 
at Dresden Conference, Congre.ss of Paris, etc. 

BUONAPARTE, see Bonaparte. 

BUONARROTI, see Miohelanoeix>. 

BUOYANCY, see Archimedes, Hydbomkojianics. 

BUPRESTIDA:, see under Polymortha. 

BURANO (46® 30' N., 12® 28' E.), island and town, 
N.E. of Venice, Italy ; chief industries, lace-making 
and fishing. Pop. 8200. 

BURAUEN (10® 68' N., 124° 65' E.), town, Leyte, 
Philippine Islands ; hemp. Pop. 18,200. 

BURBAGE, JAMES (d. 1607), Eng. actor and 
manager; built the tShoreditch Theatre (1576), the 
earliest in I.KDndon; afterwards built the Blaokfriars 
Theatre (1590). 

BURBAGE, RICHARD (d. 1619), 8. of the above, 
was the most famous actor of his day, excelling especi- 
ally in Richard III. and other tragic parts, lie pulled 
down the Shoreditch Theatre and erected the Globe, 
in the proprietorship of which he was associated 
with Shakespeare and others. (Quillor-Oouob, Shake- 
apeare's Ghnatmaa.) He was also an artist, and the 
* Felton ’ Shakespeare portrait is said to have come 
from his brush. 

BURBANK, LUTHER (1869- ), Californian 

naturalist who has * created ’ many new varieties 
of fruits and flowers {e.g. stoneless plums, thornless 
cacti) ; conducts valuable horticultural experiments. 

BURBOT, Eel-Pout, Rabbit-Fish (Lota lota), 
pnly Brit, freshwater member of ood family, found 


in East Eng. streams as well as in K. Europe and 
Siberia ; dark olive fish, with coarse, tasteless flesh. 

BURCKHARDT, JACOB (1818-97), Swiss author ; 
his writings are on art subjects, and include Der 
Cicerone: tine Anltitung sum Qenusa der Kunetv>erke 
Italiena (1865), Die Cvltur der Renaisaanct in JkUien 
(1860), Eng. trans. of which have been published. 

BURCKHARDT, JOHN LEWIS (1784-1817), 
Swiss explorer and student of Oriental life and language; 
b. Lausanne ; explored interior of Africa ; bequeathed 
his collection of Oriental MSS. to Cambridge Dniv. 

BURDEAU, AUGUSTE LAURENT (1861-94), 
Pr. statesman ; pres, of Chamber of Deputies, 1894. 

BURDEKIN (20® 36' S., 147° 10' E.), river, Queens- 
land, Australia ; enters Pacific. 

BURDER, GEORGE (1762-1832), Eng. Congrega- 
tionalist minister ; noted preacher and sermon writer. 

BURDETT, SIR FRANCIS (1770-1844), Eng. 
Radical politician ; advocated parliamentary reform, 
removal of R.C. disabilities, ballot, universal male 
suffrage, etc. ; twice imprisoned for political reasons. 

BURDETT, SIR HENRY (1847- ), Ei]_ 

authority on finance and on hospital administration; 
a\ithor of numerous works ; founder of The Hoapital; 
superintendent of Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, and 
of Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich ; sec. Share and Loan 
Department, London Stock Exchange. 

BURDETT-COUTT8, ANGELA GEORGINA 
(1814-1906), Baroness (1871); Eng. philanthropist; 
inherited £2,000,000 from her grandfather, and took 
additional name Coutts ; m. William Lehman Ashmead 
Bartlett (1881); founder of many charitable in- 
stitutions. 

BURDON-8ANDERSON, SIR JOHN SCOTT, 

Bart. (1828-1906), Eng. physiologist; Jodrell prof, 
of Physiology (1874), University College, London; 
Wayntlete prof, of Physiology (1882), and remus 
prof, of Med. (1895), Oxford ; great advocate of value 
of experiments on animals. 

BURDUR, see Buldur. 

BURDWAN, Bardwan (23® 14' N., 87* 64' E.), 
town, Bengal, Brit. India; com^sed of numbers of 
small villages ; palace and gardens of Maharajah ; 
group of 108 temples. 

District is flat, well-watered plain ; important coal- 
fields ; indigo, silk ; area, 2639 sq. miles. 

Division, bordering Bay of Bengal, comprises six 
districts; area, 13,949 sq. miles. Pop., town, 35,000 ; 
district, 1,632,600 ; division, 8,240,000. 

BUREAUCRACY, system of government in 
which various departments are controlled by officials 
independent of the electorate. Tsar of Russia appoints 
his ministers to hold oflice during his pleasure ; system 
obtains in Prussia also. 

BURFORD (51® 48' N., 1° 38' W.), market town, 
on Windrush, Oxfordshire, England ; fine church. 

BURG (52° 16' N., U® 51' E.), town. Prussian 
Saxony. Germany ; cloth, leather. Pop. 23,600. 

BURGAGE TENURE, tenure in ancient Eng. 
boroughs, whether royal or inosiio, the burgenais owing 
a fixed ancient rent for his burgagium. In Scotland 
it only exi.stod in royal boroughs and remained im- 
portant until Conveyancing Act, 1874. Burgagia 
in some boroughs (perhaps always those of &xon 
origin) descended according to Borough English 
(g.v.). 

BURGAS (42® 30' N., 27® 30' E.), seaport. Eastern 
Rumelia, on inlet of Black Sea ; grain, wool. Pop. 
(1910) 14,897. 

BURGAS, LULE. see Turco-Balkan War. 

BURGDORF, Bbrthoud (47® 3' N., 7® 38' E.), 
town, canton Bern, Switzerland ; old castle ; school 
established by Pestalozzi. Pop. 8400. 

burger, GOTTFRIED AUGUST (1748-94). 
Ger. poet ; famous as the author of the ballad Lenore, 
which first appeared in the Gottingen Musencdmanach, 
in 1773. This essay in the supernatural was vaiy 
widely read, and was trans. into Eng. by Sir 
Walter Scott. None of B.’s other writings aohieTed 
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very great popularity, and his ill-rcgulated life ended 
in failure and peouniary want. 

BURGERS, THOMAS FRANCOIS (1834-81). 
pres, of Transvaal republic (1872-77). His presi- 
dency showed up weakness of Transvaal, and termin- 
ated with its annexation to Britain. 

BURGES, GEORGE (1786-1864). Eng. classical 
scholar ; famous for his critical editions of Gk. authors ; 
trans. Plato and Qk. Anthology for Bohn's Library. 

BURGESS. JOHN BAGNOLD (1829-97). Eng. 
genre painter ; excelled in Span, subjects. 

BURGESS. THOMAS W. (1873- ). Brit, 

swimmer who crossed Eng. Channel in 22 hours 36 min. 
in 1911. 

BURGH. Burke. Irish family prominent in his- 
tory; founded. 1189, by William, bro. of Hubert 
de Burgh. His s. Richard conquered nearly all 
Ireland, and was cr. Earl of Ulster. This earldom 
( arae to crown by marriage of heiress to Lionel, s. of 
E^dward HI., but most of do Burgh lands were divided 
between two male kinsmen from whom descended 
carls and marquesses of Clanricarde and viscounts 
and earls of Mayo. 

BURGH. HUBERT DE (d. 1243). Eng. chief 
justiciar (1215-31) ; held important offices under John, 
and received custody of Arthur of Brittany, whom ho 
is said to have preserved from being blinded (1201) ; 
repulsed Fr. invasion, 1217 ; ruled kingdom in minority 
of Henry III., dismissing foreign mercenaries. B. 
was a great popular mini.ster. 

BURGHERS AND ANTI-BURGHERS, party 
which seceded from Church of Scotland, 1732, and 
differed among themselves as to the burgess oath, 
separating. 1747 ; joined to form United Associate 
Synod of the Secession Church, 1820 ; united with 
the Relief Church to form the United Presbyterian 
Church, 1847. 

BURGHERSDORP (30® 48' S., 26® 39' E.), town. 
Cape Province, S. Africa. Pop. c. 3000. 

BURGHLET. WILLIAM CECIL, BARON. BuR- 
LiiOH (1620-98), Eng. statesman ; M.P. for Stamford 
(1647); fought at Pinkie Cleugh; master of reauests 
and sec. of Protector Somerset (1648) ; Chancellor of 
the Garter (1552); not prominent under Mary, but 
made Chief Sec. of State on accession of Elizabeth, 
who said to him : ‘ This judgment I have of you, 
that you will not be corrupted with any manner of 
gifts, and that you will be faithful to the state * — 
a speech regarded as outlining Cecil's character ; from 
this time his policy was the Queen's ; master of court of 
wards (1661); lord high treasurer (1672); claim to 
fame is that of successful administrator ; his spy- 
system being the only blot on his administration ; a 
scholar, pattern of domestic virtue, and a friend to 
poor. Ha was of medium height, small build, with a 
large nose, fine eyes, and beard! 

BCRGI, JOST, Justus Byboius (1662-1633), 
Swiss astronomer ; made celestial globe. 

BURGKMAIR, HANS (1473-1631), Ger. engraver 
whose dau. married Holbein ; valuable woodcuts and 
paintings. 

BURGLARY, see Theft. 

BURGLEN.— (1) (46® 62' N., 8® 40' E.) town, Uri, 
Switzerland ; traditional birthplace of William Tell. 
(2) (47* 7' N., 7® 16' E.) town, Bern, Switzerland. (3) 
(46® 42' N., 7® 26' E.) mountain, Bern, Switzerland. 

BURGOMASTER (Ger. burger-meisterf master of 
the borough), head of corporation of a Ger. or Dutch 
town. 

BURGON, JOHN WILLIAM (1813-88), Angli- 
can divine ; attacked Revised Version of Bible and 
defended conservative theological positions ; dean of 
Chichester, 1876. 

BURGOS (42® 26' N.. 3® 40' W.).— (1) province. 
Northern Spain, S. of Biscay and Alava ; elevated 
surface, traversed N. and N.E. by series of mountain 
chains ; unfertile soil ; thinly populated ; sheep- 
farming. Area, 5480 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 346,694. 
(2) capital of B. province ; fine (^thio cathedral ; 
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manufactures woollens, linens, hats ; surrendered 
to British, 1813. Pop. (1910) 31,489. 

BURGOYNE, ALAN, M.P. (1880- ), authority 

on naval matters. 

BURGOYNE, JOHN (1722-92), Brit, general, 
olitician, and playwright ; caused general outcry 
y surrendering to Amor, forces at Saratoga^ 1777. 

BURGOYNE, SIR JOHN FOX (1782-1871), Brit, 
general ; illegitimate s. of above ; distinguished in 
Peninsular and Crimean Wars. 

BURGRAVE, Ger. title of hereditary ruler of 
fortified town and district attached. 

BURGRED, king of Mercia (852-74) ; expelled 
by Danes. 

BURGSTADT (60® 56' N., 12® 49' E.), town. 
Saxony ; cottons, hosiery. Pop. 7253. 

BURGUNDIANS, see France (History). 

BURGUNDY, Bourooonb (c. 47® 20' N., 6® E.). 
ancient province, France ; named after Burgundii, 
who founded kingdom in S.E. Gaul in V. cent. ; 
overcome by Fran^, 634. On break-up of Charle- 
magne's empire, two kingdoms of B. were established: 
these wore united as kingdom of Arles in 933 ; annexed 
to Ger. empire, 1032. Duchy was founded in 887 ; 
on death oi Duke Philip in 1361 it was attached to 
Fr. crown. King John granted it to s., Philip, 1303 ; 
engaged in struggle for smjreinaoy with France and 
England. On death of Charles the Bold (g.v.) it 
reverted to Fr. crown, 1477. Soil is fertile; famous 
wines and agricultural produces ; chief town, Dijon. 

BURGUNDY WINE, see Wine. 

BURHANPUR (21* 17' N., 76* 10' E.), town. Central 
Provinces, India ; once Muhammadan capital of Deccan ; 
flowered silks ; gold and silver wire manufaotnres. Pop. 
33,300. 

BURIAL. — Like modem nations of Europe, many 
primitive and Oriental peoples have practised in- 
humation (the b. of oorp.se8 in the earth), and with 
it many interesting customs are associated : the 
Australian aborigines take off the nails of the corpse 
and tie its hands so that it may not be able to work 
its way out again ; with the Norse warrior were 
buried his horse and armour, ready for his ride to 
Valhalla ; the Laplander places beHido the corpse 
steel, flint, and tinder for the dark journey, and nearly 
every primitive people gives evidence of thoughtfulne.ss 
for the needs of the next life ; the classic instance 
is the coin placed by the Greeks on the tongue of the 
deceased to pay Charon for ferrying him over the 
Styx, and the honey-cake provided for Cerberus. 
The Parsees are almost alone in exposing the corpse. 

Cremation (Lat. cranatio, burning by tire), burning 
of dead human bodio.s to ashes was practised by the 
later Greeks, Romans, Danes, etc., evidence being found 
in barrows of all countries of Europe. Christian inhuma* 
tioii was universal, probably owing to doctrine of re- 
surrection of body, but Cremation Societies were formed 
in XIX. cent., and c. is urged on sanitary grounds. 
Burial Acts (see below) have made reforms in system 
of inhumation, but c. remains preferable from health 
standpoint ; sole object of c., as described by pioneer. 
Sir Henry Thompson, is to resolve dead body into 
its flnal constituents of carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia 'rapidly, safely, and not unpleasantly.* 
Apparatus invented by Prof. Brunotti, was exhibited at 
Vienna Exhibition, 1873, for completely consuming 
body in 6 hours, with fuel costing 2s. 4d. The first 
Ger. crematorium was established at Gotha ( 1878). An 
Eng. Cremation Society was established, 1874, under 
presidency of Sir Henry Thompson ; one acre of land 
at Woking purchased, 1878, and Prof. Gorini of Lodi 
invited to build furnace ; Home Office forbade o. with- 
out special leave ; government refused to undertake 
c., and in 1882-83 private o's took place ; lawsuit 
terminated in judgment that c. might lawfully be 
performed if no nuisance was caused ; o’s oommenoed 
at Woking, 1886, and have since become frec^uent, 
nearly all large towns possessing crematoria. Chnstian 
objections are answered by instance of martyrs who 
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expeot resiirreotion ; obrioualy 0 . might be utilised 
for disposal of murdered persons, but examination of 
oause of death is one of ^at features of movement ; 
related by Cremation Act, 1902. Enough fear of 
being buried alive exists to have given rise to an 
institution which guarantees thorough examination to 
its members, post-mortem. 

Numerous Acts from 1862-1900 impose regulations 
as to burial, and are hence known as Burial Acts. By 
them Home Office (or Local Government Board) is 
empowered to close b. ground and make all sanitary 
provisions for interment or disinterment ; its con- 
sent is necessary for opening b. ground ; b. grounds 
in each parish were at first put under the control of 
b. board composed of ratepayers elected by vestry, 
but were transferred to control of urban district and 
parish councils. In disused churchyards only build- 
ings for religious purposes may be raised, but in 
metropolis they may be converted into public re- 
creation grounds. Corpses may be removed for sanitary 
or judicial reasons on authorisation by Ordinary, Home 
Sec., or coroner. B’s (except in case of auicicles) may 
take place in consecrated ground without religious 
service ; Church of England clergymen are permitted in 
case of necessity to perform b. service in unoonsecrated 
ground. * Body-snatching ' for sale to anatomists was 
carried on to great extent in early XIX. cent., and 
its profitableness led to murders by the ‘ llesurrection ’ 
men, notably by Burke and Haro ; it was one of the 
social evils exposed by Dickens. 

B. Societies are associations to provide for pay- 
ment of b. expenses of members, children and wives 
and widows of members. 

BURIATS, race of Mongolian Buddhists, dwelling 
in Eastern Siberia. 

BURIDAN, JEAN (fl. 1358), Fr. rationalist 
philosopher ; wrote a Compendium /oy/ccc, and numer- 
ous similar works. 

BURKE, EDMUND (1729-97), Brit, statesman, 
writer, and orator; b. (probably) Dublin. From a 
school at Ballitore, Kildare, B. proceeded to Trinity 
Coll., Dublin (1743-48), where he devoted himself to 
extensive but desultory reading. He entered Mid<lle 
'remple, Ix)ndon (1750), but soon abandoned law for 
literary work. In 1750 he wrote A VindiccUion of 
Natural Society, a satire upon Bolingbroke, and also 
a Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on 
the Sublime and Beautiful. From 1769-88 he con- 
tributed largely to the Annual Register. 

B. was private sec. to Hamilton, sec. for Ireland 
(1761-03), and to the Marquis of Uockinghain 
(1705). Entering Parliament for Wendover, he soon 
became prominent as the great Whig defender. After 
(he failure of the Rockingham administration (1766), 
B. held no office till 1782, but his public activity never 
ceased. He drew up all the principal protests of his 
party between 1767 and 1782. In his Thoughts on 
the Cause of the Present Discontents (1770) he attacked 
the * system of double government' and defended party 
government against both George and Chatham. He 
was the greatest orator and thinker of the Whigs, and 
his speeches were not merely weapons for the moment, 
but permanent treasures of political wisdom. 

The accession of Charles James Fox, a brilliant 
seceder from North’s ministry, to Whig party, was 
l<^g«ly due to B.’s teaching and influence. Under 
Fox and B. the * New Whigs ’ became purged of the 
old party leaven. B. was chosen a renresentative for 
Bristol (1774). During events which ended in emancipa’ 
tiou of Amer. colonies, B. showed unrivalled know* 
ledge and zeal on Amer. questions. His Speech on Con 
ciliation appeared 1776. In the second Rockingham 
ministry (1782) B. became Paymaster of the Forces, 
and was entrusted with the great plan of eoonomi- 
oal reform. He had lost his Bristol seat (1780) as a 
result of his advocacy of Irish claims to similar in- 
dulgences as America. During rest of his parlia- 
mentary life he sat for Malton, a pocket boroi^h. 
On R<^kingham*s death (July 1782), B. and fox 


declined to serve under Shelburne, and joined North 
in coalition against hrm. The coalition forced on 
king a government nominally headed by Duke of 
Portland (1783). B. returned to his offioe of pay- 
master. ^I^jeotion of India Bill resulted in dismissal 
of ministers (Deo. 1783), and Pitt aoce 
ship. B. was soon engaged in his famous impeach- 
ment of Warren Hostings, whose trial began (Feb. 
1788), but was more famous for oratory tlmn for its 
results, and filnally ended in Hastings’ acquittal (1795). 

B.’s attitude towards the Fr. Revolution ended 
some of his political friendships. He had already in- 
curred some unpopularity owing to his vehemence 
in debates on the India Bill and on Hastings’ im- 
achment. In debate on the Canada Bill (May 1791) 
inveighed against the Revolution in answer to 
Fox’s praise of the new Fr. constitution. A public 
rupture between Fox and B. resulted. 

B.’s Reflections on the French Revolution (Nov. 
1790), followed by his Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs, greatly influenced English opinion. He viewed 
the Revolution with misgivings from the first. At 
close of 1794 B. left Parliament. Ho refused to 
accept anything from king but a pension. He wrote 
against Pitt’s anxiety for peace in his Letters on a 
Regicide Peace (1796). 

A self-oonfldeiit statesman and political genius, 
champion of the old order of Europe, B. was a 
great man, despite some ecoentrioities and aberrations. 

Select Works of Burke, Clarendon Press (1897); 
Memoir of the Life and Character of Edmund Burke, 
Prior (1824) ; John Morley, Edmund Burke (1879). 

BURKE, SIR JOHN BERNARD (1814-92), Eng. 
genealogist ; s. of John B., whose work he continued 
as the compiler of BurkFs Peerage, pub. annually since 
1847; Ulster king-at-arms (1863); knighted (1854); 
pub. numerous other genealogical and heraldic works. 

BURKE, ROBERT O’HARA (1820-61), Austra- 
lian traveller; b. Ireland; ed. Belgium; became a 
captain in Austrian army ; member of Royal Irish 
Constabulary (1848); emigrated (1853), and became 
a })olice-in8peotor at Melbourne ; led heroic, ill-fated 
ex{>edition across Australian continent (1860-61); 
d. of starvation on return journey. 

BURKE, WILLIAM (1792-1829), Irish murderer; 
wa.^ implicated (1827-29) with William Haub in a 
series of murders in an Edinburgh lodging-house ; the 
victims were suffocated (‘ burked ’) and the bodies 
sold for the purposes of anatomy ; Hare turned king’s 
evidence ; B. was hanged. 

BURLAMAQUI, JEAN JACQUES (1694-1748), 
Swiss writer on ethics. 

BURLEIGH, see BiTRaHLBY. 

BURLESQUE (Ital. burlesco), literary treatment 
of a serious theme in a comic way ; favourite genus 
in every age, representing constant human disliko 
of tension of emotion. The Homeric epic was 
burlesqued in the Batrachomachia (Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice), and there was much mediaeval b. in 
so-oidled Passiones. Medimval Fr. soties were blend 
of satire and b. ; great feature of the Renaissance, 
which produced the Orlando Inruimorato of Berni, 
Don Quixote, and The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 
The b. is distinguished from the modem farce by its 
seriousness of treatment and different quality of the 
amusement raised. See Parody, Epio (Mock). 

BURLINGAME, ANSON (1820-70), Amer. 
diplomatist ; minister to China, and associated with 
‘ Burlingame Treaty.* 

BURLINGAME, EDWARD LIVERMORE 
(1848- ), s. of above; editor Scribner's Magazine, 

1886. 

BURLINGTON (40® 44' N., 91® 17' W.), city. 
Iowa, U.S.A. ; railway centre ; machinery, flour. 
Pop. (1910)24,324. 

BURLINGTON (40® 3' N., 74® 54' W.), city, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., on Delaware ; shoes. Pop. (1910) 8336. 

BURLINGTON (44® 29' N., 73® 13^ W.), port of 
entry, Vermont, U.S,A., on Lake Champlain; good 
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harbour ; seat of Vermont Univ. ; manufacturing 
centre ; marble quarries, lumber. Pop. (1910) 20,468. 

BURMA (10® to 28® 16' N., 93® 2' to 100® 40' E.). 
large province in S.E. of Ind. Empire; 1100 miles 
in extreme length, 700 in breadth ; area, 236,738 sq. 
miles ; bounded N. by Tibet, E. by China, Fr. Indo- 
Chin^ Siam, S. by Bay of Bengal, W. by Bengal, 
Manipur, Araam ; includes Upper and Lower B. 
Latter comprises Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, all 
belonging to Britain ; former has belonged to Britain 
since 1885, previous to which it was the kingdom of B. 

History. — Early liistory rests on tradition ; Upper 
B. was TOwerful Lngdom in XI.-XIII. cent’s i.D. ; 
and in XIV. -XV. cent’s the two chief powers were 
those of Ava in N. and Pegu in S. Pegu was one of 
several old kingdoms in Ix>wer B. ; it hold the supreme 
power in XVI. cent., when the Ira wadi and Sittang 
valleys were included in ite dominions. It came to an 
end in middle of XVIII. cent., when new Burmese 
empire was established by Alompra. Fiust B. War 
(against Britain), caused by Burmese encroachments 
on Brit, possessions ; Brit, government formally 
declared war, 1824; ended by Treaty of Yandalor 
(1826), which granted Brit, terras. Second B. War 
(1852), provoked by bad treatment of Brit, merchants 
at Rangoon ; resulted in annexation of Pegu. Third 
B. War (1886-86), caused by attempt on part of 
Burmese government to hinder trade between 
Bombay and Burma ; Brit, army crossed frontier 
(Nov. 14, 1885), occupied Mandalay (Nov. 28), and 
sent Burmese king, Thibaw, to Rangoon. Upper 
Burma was formally annexed, Jan. 1, 1886. 

Surface is mountainous, with vast forests of teak 
and bamboo ; river plains or deltas at river mouths 
are only Hat parts, and are flooded in wet season ; 
principal mountains are the Patkoi Hills, in N. ; the 
Kachin, Shan, and Karen Hills in E. ; Pegu Yoma and 
Arakan Yoma ; chief rivers, Irawadi, Sittang, Salwin; 
climate trying ; huge rainfall up country ; chief 
towns, Rangoon (capital), Mandalay (native capital). 

Administration is carried out by lieut.-gov., assisted 
by a legislative council of 17 members ; lieut.-gov. 
is nominated by Gov. -Gen. ; province is subdivided 
into 8 divisions, each administered by a commissioner. 
Northern and Southern Shan States are administered 
through Sawbwas or liereditary chiefs. 

Inhabitants include Burmese, who form CTeat 
majority of population, Karens, Talaings, Chins, Snans, 
and other races. Burmese proijer are of Mongoloid 
stock, are brown-skinned, black-haired, and robust 
in figure. About 90 % are Buddhists, other religions 
including Hinduism, Chri.stianity, Islainism. Language 
is akin to Shan and Tibetan tongues. Ancient 
or Pali literature consists chiefly of Buddhist scrip- 
tural writings. Burmese modern literature includes 
plays, rhymed fables, historical and religious works. 

Rico is largely cultivated in both Upper and Lower 
B., and is chief export. Teak, oil-tree, ironwood, 
and palms are among valuable trees, and many fruits 
are grown, including bananas, pineafjples, guavas. 
Tobacco, sugar-cane, tea, cotton, are cultivated ; many 
varieties of precious stones found ; rich ruby mines 
in upper district beyond Mandalay ; sapphires and 
other gems, jade, etc. Minerals include gold, silver, 
copper, tin, iron. All these are exported, also rice, 
teak, bamboo, cotton, hides, wax, ivory, gum, rubber, 
oil. People display skill in silver repouss4 work, 
wood-carving, lacquer work, silk-weaving ; imports, 
European manufactured goods. Rivers are chief 
means of communication ; Irawadi navigable all year. 
Roads and railways have developed greatly under 
Brit, administration. Pop. (1911) 12,116,217. Map, 
see India. 

Ireland, TM Province of Burma (1907); Mar, The 
Bomantic East — Burmoy Assam^ Kashmir (1906); 
Phayie, History of Burma ( 1 883) ; Scott, Burma (1911); 
NiaMt, Burma under British Rule and Before (1901). 

BURMANN, PIETER (1668-1741), Dutch scholar ; 
a prolific writer, famed for his editions of Horace, Ovid, 
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Lucan, Suetonius, George Buchanan, and other 
authors. 

BURMANN, PIETER (1714-78), Dutch philo- 
logist; DSphew of above ; prof, of History, Philology, 
and Poetry at Amsterdam, and author of many 
scholarly works. 

BURN, RICHARD (1709-85), Eng. antiquary; 
noted for History of Cumberland and legal works. 

BURNABY, FREDERICK OU8TAVUS (1842- 
85), Eng. soldier and traveller ; entered Royal Horse 
Guards (1859); made an adventurous journey on 
horseback to Khiva (1876-76), an account of which 
he pub. in his A Ride to Khiva ; was engaged in Suakin 
campaign (1884), and wounded at El-T^ ; killed at 
Abu Klea (Nile Expedition). 

BURNAND, SIR FRANCIS COWLEY (1836- ). 

Eng. humorist; editor of Punch (1880-1906); knighted, 
1902; author of Baypy ThoughtSf and, in his earlier 
years, of inunmorable burlesques and farces. 

BURNE-JONES, SIR EDWARD, Bart. (1833- 
98), Eng. artist; b. Birmingham; ed. Oxford, where he 
formed a friendship with William Morris, and became 
deeply impressed with paintings of D. G. Rossetti, 
unemr whom he afterwards studied. Being a fine 
classical scholar, and an enthusiastic student of 
Chaucer and the earlier Eng. writers, his mind was 
richly stored with mythological and mediaeval loro, 
which he turned to iisoful a(5Count in his choice of 
subjects for pictures, decorative work, and stained- 
glass designs, of which latter ho produced an immense 
number, lie undoubtedly exercised a strong influence 
upon the art of his time, and though his output was 
large, he stands out conspicuously as one of the great 
artists of the XIX. cent. 

Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, by Lady Burne- 
Jones ; also Life by Julia Cartwright (1894). 

BURNELL, ARTHUR COKE (1840-82), Eng. 
Sanskrit scholar ; employed in Indian Civil Service at 
Madras ; pub. a Handbook of South Indian Palaeography, 
and similar works. 

BURNES, SIR ALEXANDER (1805-41), Scot, 
traveller ; entered the service of the East India 
Company as a youth ; later made extensive journeys 
through Afghanistan to Bokhara and Persia, accounts 
of which ho pub. (1834) ; assassinated at Kabul duriug 
an insurrection. 

BURNET, GILBERT (1043-1716), Anglican bp. 
and historian; b. Edinburgh ; s. of a lawyer who became 
judge of the Court of Session ; ed. Mariachal Coll., 
Aberdeen; took orders in tho Episcopal Church; 
prof, of Divinity at Glasgow (1669). Received prefer- 
ments from Charles II., but, venturing to reprove the 
king upon one occasion, ho lost (’ourt favour ; settled 
in Holland and became attached to interests of William 
of Orange, on whose accession be was made bp. of 
Salisbury, which office he filled with conspicuous 
ability; mainly responsible for establishmeiit of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. He was the author of a History 
of the Reformation of the Church of England (1679- 
1714), but is chiefly remembered by his valuable 
History of My Own Times (1723), pub. by his own 
desire, after his death. 

Clarke and Foxoroft’s Life of Oilbert Burnel (1907). 

BURNET, JOHN (1784-1868), Scot, artist and 
author of books on art ; well-known engravings. 

BURNET, THOMAS (1635-1716), Eng. school- 
master and clergyman ; master of the Charterhouse 
(1685); Clerk of the CHoset to William III., which 
office he lost through the publication of Arthosologict 
PhilosophiccB (1692), in which he gave expression to 
certain heterodox opinions. 

BURNETT (25® 10' S., 162® 0' E.). river, Queensland. 

BURNETT, FRANCES HODGSON (1849- ). 

Ene.-Amer. novelist; b. Manchester; twice married; 
author of many novels, the mo.st successful of which 
have been Thai Lass o’ Lowrie*s (1877). LUUe Lord 
Fauntleroy ( 1 886), A Lady of Qtudity (1896), The Shuttle 
(J907), and The Secret Garden (1911). 

BURNEY, CHARLES (1726-1814), Eng. mnsioiaii; 
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studied under Dr. Blow and Dr. Arne ; won consider- 
able fame as an organist. Besides operatio pieces, 
he wrote numerous sonatas, concortos. and anthems. 
He is chiefly remembered for his exhaustive History 
0 / Music (1776-89), and for the descriptions of his 
musical tours. His life was written by his dau.. 
Fenny, Madame D’Arblay (q.v.). 

BURNET, FANNY. Madame D'Aublay (1752- 
1840), Eng. novelist; famous as author of Evelina 
(1778), Cecilia (1782); helj)ed to develop Eng. novel 
as form of lit. ; entered service of Queen Charlotte; 
her Diary was begun in 1768. 

BURNHAM BEECHES (61® 30' N., 0® 40' W.). 
fragment of ancient forest, Bucks, England; pre- 
served for public use by Corporation of I^)ndon. 

BURNHAM, EDWARD LEVY LAWSON, LORD 
(1833- ), chief proprietor of Daily Ttdeqra'ph. 

BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH (61® 37' N., 0® 49' E.), 
watering-place, Essex, England ; boat-building. Pop. 
(1911) 3190. 

BURNING ALIVE was a common death i)onalty, * 
for both sexes, from very early times. In lingland, 
at one time, it was frequently in use for heresy and 
alleged witchcraft. The punishment was abolished 
by statute in 1790. 

BURNLEY (53® 4<S' N., 2® 15' W.), town. T^nca- 
shire, England ; cot ton- weaving ; near collierle.s. 
Pop. (1911) io6,;m. 

BURNOUr, JEAN LOUIS (1775 1814), Fr. 
scholar ; author of classical grammars. His s., Eugene 
B. (1801-62), prof, of Sanskrit at College do France, 
1832-62, was a noted philologist. 

BURNOUS, Burnoose, hooded cloak, generally 
of wool ; worn by Arabs. 

BURNS AND SCALDS, the former result from dry 
heat, the latter from moi.st heat ; b. are considered 
under six degrees, according to severity. Danger 
depends mainly on the area of skin affected, and on 
the shock. 

BURNS, SIR GEORGE, Bart. (1705-1890), 
Brit, shipowner; s. of Rev. John B., of Glasgow; 
became one of the founders of th<i ‘ Cunard * line of 
steara.ships ; or. baronet (1889) ; suoc. by his s. John 
(1829-1901), who became head of the Cunard Co., 
and was cr. Baron Inverclyde, 1897. 

BURNS, JOHN (1858- ), Brit. iK)litician, b. 

Tvondon ; worked as an engineer; imprisoned (1887) 
for asserting right to hold mass meetings in Trafalgar 
Square; a leader of the great dock strike (1889); 
elected to London County Council (1889) ; M.P. for 
Battersea since 1892; Pres, of Local Government 
Board, with seat in Cabinet, in ministries of Sir H. 
Carnp^ll-Bannerman (1905) and Mr. Asquith (1908), 
the salary of his post being raised during his tenure 
from £2000 to £6000 to mark its increase in import- 
ance. The extreme Labour views which ho at first 
held have gradually approximated to those of the 
orthodox member of the Liberal party. In office, 
without having inaugurated any great measures of re- 
form, he has .set an example of efficient administration. 

BURNS, ROBERT (1769-96), Scot. |>oet ; s. of 
William Bumess, a small farnier who lived in a clay 
cottage built with his own hands at Alloway, near 
Ayr. Robert, first of seven children, was b. Jan. 25 ; 
he went to school at the ago of six, and was afterward.s 
taught by a village tutor, named Murdoch. His f. 
was always a poor man, and unsuccessful in all his 
ventures, but ne was of studious habits, and this 
trait seems to have been transmitted to his sou, for 
during his early youth the poet steeped his mind in 
the Eng. olassics, and so laid the foundation of that 
virile prose style which afterwards became remarkable. 
Ho also mastered the first six books of Euclid, and 
even dabbled in Latin. Meantime the f. had removed 
to Mount Oliphant, a larger farm, and here Robert, 
at the am of fifteen, became his f.’s assistant, and led 
for the following ten years a life of hard toil. The 
elder B. died when Robert was twenty-five years of age, 
and for soma yeara afterwards he, and his bro. Gilbert, 


stuck to farming at Lochloa, and at Mossgiel, but 
misfortune attended their efforls. 

Yet, ‘ it was at Mossgiel,’ says W. E. Henley, 
that the enormous po8.si bill tics in B. were revealed 
to B. himself ; and it was at Mossgiel that he did 
nearly all his best and strongest work. The revelation 
once made, ho . . . wrote masterpiece after master- 
piece, with a rapidity, an assurance, a command of 
means, a brilliancy of effect, which make his achieve- 
ment one of the most remarkable in Eng. letters.* 
During this fieriod were written The Jolly Hegqars^ 
HaUowe^ en. Holy \V iUies Prayer (a classic attack on the 
Auld Lichts’), The Holy Fair, Scotch Drink, Address 
lo the Deil, the poems to The Louse, The Mouse, and 
The Mountain Daisy, and many another gem of 
imperishable fun, satire, or song. In The Jolly Beggars 
B. sets forth his creed : — 

‘What is title? What is treasure? 

Wliat is reputation’s care? 

If uv live a life of pleasure 
Does it matter how or where ? ’ 

Defiance of opinion is one of most charming themes 
)f B.’s verse, and one of the mo.^t evil elements in his 
ife. Meanwhile, this ‘amazing jX'asant of genius,* 
whose early youth had been one of Calvinistio rigour, 
had begun to pay the penalty for his excesses of every 
kind. In 1788 ho inarriod Joan Armour, whom he had 
reduced. To mend his fortunes he booked a passage 
‘or Jamaica, but changed his mind, took Ellisland 
arm, near Dumfries, again failed, and soon after 
became an exciseman at Dumfries, where he tragically 
lissipated the remains of his unique powers. ‘ His 
loatn (July 21), in his thirty-seventh year,’ says R. L. 
!)tovenHon harshly, ‘ was indeed a kindly dispensation, 
[t is the fashion to say ho died of drink ; many a 
nan has drunk more, and yet lived with reputation, 
uid reached a good age. That drink and debauchery 
lelj^ed to destroy his constitution, and were the 
neans of his unconscious suicide, i.s doubtless true; 
jut he had failed in life, and had lost his power of 
work. ... He had chosen to be Don Juan, he had 
i 5 ra 8 i)ed at tem^>orary pleasures, and substantial 
happiness and solid industry had passed him by.* 

B.’s first vol. of poems was pub. at Kilmarnock in 
1786. This brought him the admiration of Edinburgh 
society, and a profit of £20. Scott, minutely describes 
B., particularly mentioning his poetic and glowing eye, 
lis simplicity and dignity. It may bo noted that, like 
Shakespeare, B. borrowed from every writer he had 
over read — matter, phrase, and metre. To Robert 
Forgiisson, in particular, he owed a largo debt, which 
ho honourably acknowledged by placing a memorial- 
stone over the grave of the young poet iu Edinburgh. 

'rho authoritative edition of the Poetry of B^ert 
Burns is ed. by W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson 
(with Memoir), known as the ‘ Gentenavy Bums,’ pub. 
by T. C. & E. C. Jack, Edinburgh, 4 vols., 189(4-97, 
reprinted 1901 ; unsurpassed study by Carlyle in the 
Essays ; see also Some Aspects of Robert Bums, in 
R. L. Stevenson’s Familiar Studies of Men and Books, 

BURNSIDE, AMBROSE EVERETT (1824-81), 
Amer. soldier ; invented a breech-loading rifle (1866); 
commander of Array of the Potomac (1802); (3ov. of 
Rhode Island (1806-69) ; Republican member of U.S. 
Congress (1875-81). 

BURNTISLAND (60® 4' N., 3® 14' W.), coaling 
|)ort on Firth of Forth, Fife, Scotland. Pop. 4707. 

BURR, AARON (1756-1836), Amer. statesman ; re- 
signed army through ill-health (1779) ; admitted to Bar 
(1782) ; attorney-general of New York State (1789-91) ; 
U.S. senator (1791-97) ; identified himself with demo- 
cratic republicans ; devoted himself to practice of 
law after 1812. 

BURRA (33® 42' S., 138® 69' E.), town, S. Australia ; 
site of Burra Burra copper mine, now disused. 

BURRARD INLET (49® 18' N., 123® 26' VV.). 
harbour, S.W. British Columbia. 

BURRIANA (39® 52' N., 0® 6' W.), seaport, Spain ; 
oranges. Pop. 13,000. 
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BUBRITT, ELIHU (1810-79), Araer. humani- 
tarian ; a blacksmith who made himself master of a 


BURYING BEETLES, see under POLYMOBFHA. 
BUSACO (40® 24' N., 8® 14' W.). village. Portugal. 


great number of languages ; lectured througho^it Ou the S. slopes of Serva de Bussaco VVellington 


America and Europe on peace and universal brother 
hood. 


BURRO, small Amer. donkey, used as pack- and Uoyal Horse Artillery, and a similar leathered 


animal. 

BURROUGHS, GEORGE (d. 


lefeated the Prenc^ Sept. 1810. 

BUSBY, cylindrical fur head-dress worn by hussars 
itud Uoyal Horse Artillery, and a similar leathered 


bonnet worn by Highland infantry. 
BUSBY, RICHARD (1606-95), 


nreaoher ; hold charges at Salem, Falmouth, and master ami clergyman ; ed. Westminster School, of 
Wells. In 1692 he was charged with witchcraft by which he became headmaster in 1639. His Ruccess 
members of his congi’egation, condemned, and exe- as head of the famous school was very great, but he 


cuted at Salem. 

BURROUGHS, JOHN (1837- ), Amcr. wi 

on natural history , — Locusts and Wild Honey, etc. 


was notorious for his floggiug, and it was his boast 
), Amcr. writer that he had birched sixteen bp’s. 

Honey, etc. BUSCH, JULIUS HERMANN MORITZ (1821- 


BURSCHEID (61® 5' N., 7® 6' E.), town, Rhenish 99), Ger. publicist ; after extensive travels in Europe, 


Prussia ; woollens. Pop. 6323. America, and the Kast he entered tin? public service, 

BURSCHENSCHAFT, an association of Ger. and from 1870 until the chancellor’s death, he wa.s 
students which was formed early in the XIX- cent, to closely associated with Bismarck, upon whose life ami 


America, and the East he entered tin? public service, 


promote morality and jiatriotism. 

BURSLEM (53® 3' N., 2® 12' W.). market town. 


Staffordshire, England ; birthplace of Josiah Wedg- humorist. 


times he pub. several books. 
BUSCH, WILHELM (1832- 


), Ger. artist 


wood ; pottery. Pop. ( 1 9 1 1 ) 44, 1 .“>3. 

BURTON, SIR FREDERICK WILLIAM (1816- 


BUSCHING, ANTON FRIEDRICH (1724-93). 
Ger. geographer ; was a jirolifio writer, his chief 


1900), Irish artist; travelled much abroad, devoting work being Hrdbe^schreibung (an Eng. trans. appeared 
special study to the Old Masters, and was aftorward.s in 1762). 


for some twenty years director of the Ixindon National 
Gallery ; knighted, 1884. 

BURTON, JOHN HILL (1809-81). Scot, historian 


BUSHEY (61® 38' N., 0® 22' W.), town, Hertford- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 6980. 

BUSHIRE, Bander Bushirb (28® 69' N., 60® 60' E.), 


and advocate; wrote History of Scotland (1870), Life chief seaport, Persian Gulf, on sandy peninsula; 
of David Hume (1846), 2^ke Honkkunter (1862), The Scot extensive trade with Europe and East ; cx})orts opium. 


Abroad (1864), and other works. 

BURTON, SIR RICHARD FRANCIS (1821 
90), Eng. explorer and Orientalist ; b. Barhar 


mother of pearl, caryxjts ; imports cotton piece goods, 
sugar, tea, woollen and silk goods, iron ; land terminus 
Indo-European telegraph line ; occupied by British 


90), Eng. explorer and Orientalist ; b. Barham Indo-European telegraph line ; occupied by 
House, Hertfordshire; joined Indian army (1842) during Persian War, 1866-57. Pop. c, 20,000. 
and applied himself to study of Oriental life and BUSHMEN, South African * 


BUSHMEN, South African aborigines approaching 


lan^ages; made a perilous pilgrimage to Mecca (1853) ; extinction; short of stature, complexion of a dirty 
ex^ored interior of Somaliland (1854) and lake regions yellow; the .skin hard and dry, and with little body- 
of ecmatorial Africa (1857-58). Burton was app. hair; while the males are slim almost to emaoia- 
Britisn consul at Fernando Po (1861), Santos (1865), tion, there is much steatopygy amongst the women. 
Damascus (1869), Trieste (1871) ; he was a volumin- The only dress of the men is a strip of skin about the 
ous author, and his translation of Arabian Nights loins. They are groat hunters, and very swift of 
(pub. 1885-88) is a .striking tc.stimony of his intim- foot. Their food consists of the half-cooked iiesh of 
ate know'lcdge of Eastern life. Life, by his wife wild animals, insects, honey, and roots. They are 
(1893). also inveterate smokers. By nature they are savage 

BURTON, ROBERT (1577-1640), Eng. writer; and fearless, nomadic in their habits, gifted with con- 
b. I^icestershiro ; cd. Oxford and held studentship at siderable intelligence, and possessing ability in drawing 
Christ Church till death ; The Anatomy of Melan- and music. When civilised they prove very reliable. 

cholv f 1621k his maOnU.m nnuA. is full nf nrnrlifirtw av\A D/ 11 /.i.o ...r V 


choly (1621), his magnum opus, is full of erudition and 
quotation ; his magnificent prose style transcends his 
matter. 

BURTON, WILLIAM EVANS (1804-60), Eng. 
actor and dramatist. One of his plays, Ellen W areham 
(1833), achieved a great vogue in England. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT (52® 48' N,, 1® 39' W.), 


Stow, Native Races of S. Africa. 

BU8HNELL, HORACE (1802-76). Amer. divine ; 
modified traditional Calvinism of his time. 
BUSHRANGERS, see Theft. 

B'OSlRl (1211-94), celebrated Arabian poet who 
wrote poems in praise of Muhammad. 

BUSIRIS (classical myth.), Egyptian king, the 


market town, municipal and county borough, Stafford- offspring of Poseidon and Lysaianassa. 
shire and Derbyshire, England ; breweries celebrated BUSK, GEORGE (1807-86), Eng. surgeon, eoo- 
since^lGSO ; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 48,275. legist, anthropologist, and palaeontologist; Hunterian 

3U (3 30' S., 126® 30' E.), one of Molucca prof, of Comparative Anat. and Physiology (1866), 
, Dutch E. Indies ; mountainous, thickly wooded, Royal Coll, of Surgeons ; pres. Royal CoU. of Surgeons 
rtUe; cajeput oil. Pop. c. 16,000, (1871). 

HUJIRD (33® 54' N., 48® 48' E.), town (and BUSK, HANS (1815-82), Eng. lawyer; organiser 
felts. Pop. c. 26,000. of Army Volunteer system, and author of Navies of 
flY (63 36' N., 2® 18' W,), market town, on the World, 

canal, ^ncashire, England; cotton spinning BUSKEN-HUET, CONRAD (1826-80), Dutch 


since 1630; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 48,275. 

BURU (3® 30' S., 126® 30' E.), one of Molucca 
islands, Dutch E. Indies ; mountainous, thickly wooded, 
and fertile ; cajeput oil. Pop. c. 16,000. 

BURUJIRD (33® 54' N., 48® 48' E.), town (and 
province), Persia ; cottons, felts. Pop. c. 26,000. 

BURY (63® 36' N., 2® 18' W,), market town, on 


Bolton canal, Lancashire, England ; cotton spinning BUSKEN-HUET, CONRAD (1826-80), Dutch 
and weaving, also bleaching, dyeing, and print works; author and critic; wrote Lidewijde, a novel, and 
' freestone quarries, coal mines. Pop. several series of criticisms pub. under the title of 
(1911) 68,649. Literary Fantasies. 

BURY, JOHN BAGNELL (1861- ), Eng. historian; BUSKIN, or cothurnus, the thick-soled, high. 
Modem History at Cambridge laced boot worn by Gk. and Roman tragedians ; 
riSi n professorships at Trinity comedians wore a light shoe called soccus (sock). 


OoU., Dublin ; has written histories of Greece and 
RpOme, and other scholarly works. 

BURY, RICHARD DE, see Aunobrvillb. 


BUSLAEV, FEDOR IVANOVICH (1818-98), 
Russ, philologist ; prof, of Russ. Lit. at Moscow ; 
author of Historic Orammar of the Russian Tongue 


E*). (1858) and numerous other works, 


market town, Suffolk, England ; named after Edmund 
the MartjT, in whose honour Canute founded abbev. 


BUSRA, BaSSOBA (^.V.). 

BUSS, FRANCES MARY (1827-94). Eng. 


1 (^; two Gothic churches; celebrated grammar educationist; head of the North London (^llegiate 
Mbooj; a^iomtuml implements; cattle, wool, cheese. School for Ladies ; was of a magnetic personality, an^ 
rop. {1911) 10,786. famed as a pioneer of reformed education for girls. 



BU8BA— BUTLER 


BU8SA (10* 45' N., 4* 22' E.). town» on Niger, 
N. Nigeria ; here Mungo Park died, 1800. 

BUSSAHIR, Bashahb, Bisahir (31* 30' N., 
78* 20' E>), hill state, Punjab, India; tributai^, Brit. 
Government. Area, 3862 sq. miles. Pop. 76,000. 

BU8SY, ROGER DE RABUTIN, COMTE DE 
(1618-93), Fr. writer ; oousin of Madame de S4vign4 ; 
famous for his adventures ; was several times a 
prisoner in the Bastille. His and oorre> 

Bpondenoe are extremely lively and amusing, and are 
fml of valuable hist, material. 

BUSTARD {Otis), genus of land-fowl numerous 
species of which are distributed in the Old World, and 
one in Australia. O. tarda was formerly common in 
Great Britain, and has been preservea as a game 
bird, but the native race became exterminated in the 
middle of the XIX. cent. Occasionally some find 
their way to S.E. England from the Continent. The 
finely plumed adult male measures about 8 ft. between 
the tips of the wings ; the female is smaller. 

BUSTO ARSIZIO (45* 37' N.. 8* 62' E.). town, 
Lombardy, Italy; church designed by Bramante; 
cotton manufactures. Pop. 20,000. 

BUTCHER, SAMUEL HENRY (1850-1910), Brit, 
classical scholar. 

BUTCHER-BIRDS, see Shrikes. 

BUTE (66* 60' N., 5* 12' W.), island, Firth of 
Clyde ; separated from Argyllshire by Kyles of 
Bute; coast rocky, numerous bays; undulating 
interior ; highest altitude, Kamos Hill, 875 ft. ; 
several small lochs — principal, Tx)ch Fad ; excellent 
crops; fisheries; qiiarries; salubrious climate; chief 
town, Rothesay. Pop. 12,000. 

BUTE, Buteshibb (55* 40' N., 5® 10' W.), county. 
Firth of CJlydo, comprising isles of Bute, Arran, the 
Cumbraes, Holy Isle, Pladda, Inchmarnock ; area, 
139,658 acres. Pop. (1911) 18,180. 

BUTE, JOHN STUART, 3RD EARL OP (1713- 
92), Brit. Prime Minister; suco. to earldom (1723); 
gained favour of Frederick, Prince of Wales (1747), 
and after Frederick’s death (1751) obtained great 
influence over young prince, on whoso accession 
(1760) he rose to power. In March 1761 ho became 
See. of State, and in Nov. Prime Minister. His 
nationality, character as a favourite, advocacy of 
royal supremacy, and peace policy, made him very 
unpopular; he resigned (April 8, 1763), and withdrew 
from court (Sept.). Of a dilettante temperament, 
inexperienced in politics ; his weak ministry was 
marked by gross corruption and intimidation. 

BUTEO, see Buzzards. Hawk Family. 

BUTHROTUM.— (1) (39® 46' N., 20* E.) modern 
Butrinto (^.vOf soeport, Epirus, founded by Helenus, 
8. of Priam. (2) town, Attica, mentioned by Pliny 
the Elder. 

BUTLER (41* N., 79* 58' W.), town (and county), 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A. ; petroleum. Pop. ( 1910) 20,7^S. 

BUTLER, Irish family. Their ancestor, Theobald 
Walter, eldest bro. of Hubert Walter, abp. of Canter- 
bury ( 1193), received hereditary ofifice of butler to lord of 
Ireland (hence surname of descendants). James Walter 
became Earl of Ormonde (1328). In XV. cent, the 
Irish earldom was for a time forfeited, but subsequently 
Sir Piers B., heir-male of Ormonde earls, received grant 
of Irish estates as Earl of Ossory and Ormonde 
(1637-38). James B. was or. a marquess (1632). From 
1825 revived Irish marquessate dosoonded in direct line. 

BUTLER, ALBAN (1710-73), English R.C. priest; 
author of Lives of the Saints, 

BUTLER, BENJAMIN PRANr -IN (1818-93), 
Amer. administrator, soldier, and ryer; admitted 
to Massachusetts Bar (1840); c cate to Demo- 
cratic national conventions (1848-\/&); member of 
Massachusetts House of Representatives (1853), of 
state senate (1859), and a Republican representative 
in (Congress (1867-74, 1876-79); major-general U.S, 
Volunteers during Civil War. 

BUTLER, CHARLES (1750-1832), Eng. legal 
and misoellimouB writer; pub. some fifty worke, 


^75 

including Horce Bibliccs (1797), Hora Jwridiccs 
Svhseeivcs (1804), Book of the Roman Catholic Chwreh* 

BUTLER, GEORGE (1774-1863), D.D., master of 
Harrow and dean of Peterborough ; was f. of George B. 
(1819-90), D.D., principal of Ldverpool College and 
writer on theological subjects, and of Henry MontaiTU 
B. (1833- ), D.D., master of Trinity Coll., Cam- 

bridge. from 1886. 

BUTLER, JOSEPH (1692-1762). Anglican theo- 
logian and philosopher ; ed. at Oxford ; prebendary of 
Roohetter, 1733 ; Clerk of the Court to Queen Carofine, 
1736; bp. of Bristol, 1738 (soon after dean of St. Paul's 
in addition) ; bp. of Durham, 1750. His Analogy of 
Religion (pub. 1736) is often regarded as one of the 
greatest intellectual achievements of Anglicanism. 
He wrote against Hobbes’s school and comtoted the 
then fashionable Deism. Beginning with the future 
life and moral government ot the world, he goes on 
to Revelation and the importance of Crist’s death, 
not merely the influence of His teaching ; finally assorts 
that the fact that Christianity cannot be absolutely 
proved and is not universally accepted is no fatal 
objeotion. B. has been described as a wise rather 
than a learned man ; he had little influence at first, 
but in XIX. cent, his greatness was realised. 

Life, by Collins ; Fitzgerald ; Spooner ; Whyte. 
Edit, of B.’s works, by Gladstone (1896). 

BUTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY (1862- ), 

Amer. educationist; pres, of Columbia Univ., New 
York; founded The Educational Review, pub. The 
Meaning of Education, True and False Democracy, The 
American as he is, etc. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (1612-80), Eng. satirical 
poet ; t. of a small Worcestershire farmer ; ed. King’s 
School, Worcester ; became a justice’s clerk, and 
was subsequently in the service of the Countess of 
Kent, John Seldcn, Sir Samuel Luke, the Earl of 
Carbery, and the Duke of Buckingham. During these 
various secretarial occupations he had unioue oppor- 
tunities of observing men and manners, ana it is this 
wide knowledge of life which makes his famous 
doggerel satire, lludibras (a burlesqued knight), so 
lastingly attractive. The first part of the poem was 
pub. 1663, the second in 1664, and the third part in 
1678. It consists of some ten thousand verses, and 
though perhaps little read now, its witty passages 
have become merged in everyday language ; it oontains 
such well-known couplets as — 

‘Compound for gins they aro inoliund to 
By damning those they have no mind to.* 

*Wliat makes all doctrines plain and clear T 
About two hundrod pounda a year. 

And that which was proved true before 
Prove false again f Two hundred more.* 

B. is said to have been neglected by the Court, and 
died in comparative poverty. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (1774-1839), Eng. eooleaiasiio 
and scholar; as headmaster raised Stowsbury School 
to a high stato of efficiency ; app. bp. of Lichfield 
( 1836) ; edit, works of iEsohylus, and pub. a Sketch 
of Modem and Ancient Geography (1B13). 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (1835-1902), Eng. author; 
grandson of the above, whose life he wrote ; made a 
competence in New Zealand, and used his experience 
of colonial life in Erewhon, or over the Range (1872). His 
other writings include works ou Shakespeare’s sonnets, 
the authorship of the Odyssey, and a novel (posthu- 
mously publisned). The Way of AU Flesh, Aa artist 
and musician, be exhibited at the Royal Academy, and 
composed oratorios in manner of Handel. 

BUTLER, WILLIAM ALLEN ( 1825-1902), Amer. 
lawyer and writer ; his satirical poem,* Nothing to Wear* 
(1857), was translated into French and (Serman ; prose 
works include a labour study, Domesticua, 

BUTLER, WILLIAM ARCHER (1814-48), Irish 
and author ; wrote Lectures on the History 
of Ancient Philosophy (1856) ; and his Sermons (1849) 
are remarkable for their brilliant style. 

BUTLSR, SIR WILLIAM FRANCIS (1838-1911), 
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Brit, soldier and traveller ; served in Rod River Ex- 
]3edition (1870-71), Ashanti (1873-74), Zulu War, and 
Egyptian and Sudan campaigns ; Commander-in- 
CHiei in S. Africa (1898); author of The Great Lone 
Land (1872) and other works. — Lady Butlbb {n^c 
Elizabeth Thompson) has painted many famous 
battle-pictures, among the most popular of which are 
The JmU Call, The Dawn of Waterloo. 

BUTLER AGE was an Eng. custom of levying a duty 
of one tun of wine for the king’s use out of every 
twenty landed in England. It was changed to a tax 
of two shillings per tun in the reign of Edward I. ; and 
fell into disuse in 1809. 

BUTO, name given by the Greeks to the Egyptian 
snake-godJess Uto, who is generally represented as 
a serpent, sometimes winged, and wearing the crown 
of Lower Egypt. 

BUTRINTO (39® 46' N., 20® E.), seaport town, 
Albania; ruins of Buthrotum {q.v.) in neighbourhood. 

BUTT, ISAAC (1813-79). Irish Nationalist leader ; 
was perhaps the most prominent lawyer of his day, 
ajid was engaged in all the leading cases bearing upon 
Irish affairs ; entering Parliament, his abilities soon 
raised him to the front rank amongst the Irish 
Protestants, and he inaugurated at Dublin (1870), and 
became the leader of, the Koine Rule agitation. 

BUTTE (46® N., 112® 30' VV.), largest city, Mon- 
tana, U.S. A. ; important gold, silver, and copper-mining 
oeutre ; quartz mills, smelters. Pop. (1910) 39,165. 

BUTTER, preparation made from fatty constituents 
of milk, which is either allowed to stand till cream 
comes to surface, or ‘ separated ’ artificially ; fatty 
uarticles made to coalesce bv churning. * Fresh ’ 
t). contains more water and less fat than kind to 
which much salt has been added ; chief butter-export- 
ing countries, Denmark and Australia. 

BUTTERFIELD, DANIEL (1831-1901), Amer. 
soldier ; served in the Civil ^Var, and in the second 
Bull Run campaign ; later was Chief of Staff in the 
Army of the Potomac, serving in the campaigns of 
Gettysburg and Chancellors ville ; author of Camp and 
Outpost Duty (1862). 

BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM (1814-1000), Eng. 
architect of Gothic tastes. 

BUTTER-FISHES, see Blennies. 

BUTTERFLIES, see liKPiDOPTERA, 

BUTTERFLY FISHES {Chcelodontidos), small, 
flattened bony fishes with diverse brilliant and 
beautiful coloration ; common about shore rocks 
and coral reefs in tropical and subtropical seas. 

BUTTER-ROCK, soft and greasy exudation of 
alum and iron from certain rocks. 

BUTTEVANT (62® 14' N., 8® 40' W.), town, Cork, 
Ireland. 

BUTTMANN, PHILIPP KARL (1764-1829), 
Ger. philolomst ; pub. critical editions of Demosthenes 
and other classical authors, but is chiefly remembered 
by his Gk. Grammar {Griechinche Orainmatik), which 
has been trans. into English. 

BUTTRESS, see Am uiTECTURB. 

BUTYL ALCOHOLS, four organic compounds of 
the same composition (C4H1QO) but different properties ; 
isobutyl a. smells hko fusel oil, in which it occurs. 

BUTYRIC ACID (QH^Oa), an organic acid con- 
tained in butter, with a powerful and unpleasant 
smell, which is noticed when butter becomes rancid, 
as the b. a. then separates from its union with glycerine ; 
B.P. 163® C. ; S.G. 0 976. This is normal b. a. 

lifiOOB.).-^l8obuiyrica (CHaCHjCHCOOH), 
B.P.' 165'® C. ; S.G. O'^l.—FAhyl Butyrate (CgH^COaCaHg), 
Butybio Ethbb, Pine-Apple Oil, like most esters, 
has a fruity odour, and is used as a substitute for 
natural pine-apple essence (the flavour of which is 
probably due to natural butyric ether) in sweets. 

BUXAR, Baxab (26® 30' N., 84® E.), town, Shaha- 
bad district, Bihar and Orissa, India ; native army 
defeated by British, 1764. Pop. c. 14,000. 

BUXINE, alkaloid obtained from box-Ieavos 
(C,aH«NOJ. 


BUXTON (53® 16' N., 1® 66' W.), town, Pteak 
district, Derbyshire, near head of Wyo Valley ; cele- 
brated mineral springs, natural hot baths ; chief 
building, ‘ The Crescent,’ erected bv Duke of Devon- 
shire, 1780 ; Devonshire Hospital tor poor patients ; 
numerous hydropathics, fine gardens. Pop. (1911) 
10.025. 

BUXTON, SYDNEY CHARLES (1863- ), 

ICng. Liberal statesman ; Postmaster- Gen., with seat 
in Cabinet, 1906; pres, of Board of Trade, 1911. 

BUXTON, SIR THOMAS FOWELL, Bart. (1786- 
1846), Eng. brewer and nhilanthropist ; ed. Trinity 
Coll., Dublin ; m. Hannan, sister of Elizabeth Fry ; 
became partner in the firm of Truman, Hanbury, & Co., 
London brewers; M.P. for Weymouth (1818-37); 
devoted himself to prison reform and the abolition of 
slavery in the Brit, colonies, the latter of which ho 
saw pass into law in 1833. 

BUXTORP, JOHANNES (1664-1629), Ger. 
Hebrew scholar ; author of Manuale Hebraicum et 
Chaldaicum (1002), Synagoga Judaica (1603), and 
numerous similar works. 

BUXTORP, JOHANNES (1699-1664), Rabbinic 
scholar ; s. of above ; pub. a Lexicon Chaldaicum et 
Syriaeum, a Hebrew Concordance, etc. 

BUYS-BALLOT, CHRISTOPH HEINRICH 
DIEDRICH (1817-90), Dutch meteorologist. 

BUZOT, FRANCOIS NICOLAS (1760-94), Pr. 
revolutionist ; was a prominent figure amongst the 
Girondists, and was some time pres, of the CJriminal 
Tribunal ; was nroscribed with others of his party 
(1793), and, after living in hiding, committed suicide. 

BUZULUK (52® 48^ N., 52* 14' E.), town, Samara, 
Russia ; live stock, cereals, copper. Pop. 20,000. 

BUZZARD, group of birds of prey distinguished 
from the eagles in having a relatively shorter head and 
a straighter l)eak. Buteo vulgaris used to be common 
in England, and the rough-logged b. (Archibutea 
lagopus) occasionally visits in winter. 

BYBLOS, modern Jkbail (34® 8' N., 36* 38' E.), 
ancient town, Phoenicia ; centre of worship of 
Adonis. 

BYELAYA TSERKOV (49® 46' N., 30® 9' E.), town. 
Kiev, Russia ; commercial centre ; machinery ; com. 
Pop. 54,300. 

BYELEV, Bikleff (53® 48' N., 36® 10' E.), town, 
Tula, Russia; oil. Pop. 9600. 

BYELGOROD (60® 36' N., 36® 37' E.), walled town, 
Russia ; candles, leather. Pop. c. 23,000. 

BYELO-OSERO (60® 10' N., 37® 30' E.), lake, 
Novgorod, Russia. 

BYELOPOLYE, BiELuroL (51® 7' N., 34®25'E.), 
town, Kharkov, Russia. Pop. 15,500. 

BYELOSTOK (53® N., 22° 35' E.), town, W. Russia ; 
cotton mills. Pop. (1910) 81,000. 

BYEZHETSK (57® 46' N., 36® 43' E.), town, on 
Mologa, Russia ; iron goods. Pop. 10,000. 

BY-LAWS, originally the word by-law meant 
a law made by the local authority for the regulation 
of a town. It now moans any law, rule, or regulation 
affecting the public, made by any corporation, or 
com|>any, in pursuance of powers conferred by Act of 
Parliament. These by-laws must not contravene 
the law of the land, and in making them the corpora- 
tion, or company, must not exceed the powers con- 
ferred by Parliament. 

BYNG, GEORGE, see Torbinotok, ViScouNT. 

BYNG, JOHN (1704-67), Brit, admiral; sent 
to relieve Minorca, which lYench had attacked, he 
withdrew without fighting a battle ; in consequence. 
Fort St. Philip surrendered ; B. was tried and shot 
(March 14, 1767). 

BYNKERSHOEK, CORNELIUS VAN (1673- 
1743), Dutch jurist ; author of De foro legatorum and 
numerous other legal works. 

BY-PRODUCTS, secondary substances produced 
in manufacturing others ; coal-tar is a b. of gas manu- 
facture, and yields aniline dyes, saccharin, essences for 
perfumes, and drugs such as phenaceiin and anti- 
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pyrin ; the hard layer of oarbon which adheres to roof 
and sides of ffas-retorts provides the oarbon rods for arc 
lights ; and aU ammonia salts are made on large scale from 
the *ammoniaoal liquor* of the gasworks. Hydro- 
ohlorio acid is a b. of alkali manufacture* glycerin 
of soap; and grain from brewery provides animal 
food. 

BTRD, WILLIAM (1543-1623), Eng. composer; 
shared with Tallis the post of organist to the Chapel 
Roval ; composed masses, part-songs, madrigals, etc., 
and his work takes high rank in the lit. of music. 
A number of his oom^sitions have been pub. in recent 
times, but much of nis work still remains in manu- 
script. 

BYRGIUS, JUSTUS, see Buuoi, JosT. 

BTROM, JOHN (1692-1763), Eng. poet and 
hymnolomst ; b. Kersal Cell, Manchester, where his 
famous hymn, Chriatiana^ Awake, was written. He 
was a fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; P. R.S. ( 1 724) ; 
and besides writing numerous poems and hymns was 
the inventor of a system of shorthand. He was a 
devoted adherent of the Pretender, and was the author 
of the famous Jacobite toast : — 

*Ood save King! -I mean the faith's defender! 

Ood bless (no harm in blessing ?) the Prebmder I 
Though which Pretender Is, and which la King, 

— -Qod save os all— that's quite another thing 1 * 

B.’s Journala and Remaina have been pub. by the 
Chetham Society. 

BYRON ISLAND.— (1) (1“ 25' S., 177° 54' E.) 
island, Gilbert group, Oceania. (2) (47° 44' S., 76® 14' 
W.) island, Patagonia, S. America. 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, BTH LORD 
(1788-1824), Eng. poet; b. in Hollos Street, London, 
(Jan. 22, 1788). Ho came of an old Derbyshire family, 
notorious for its stormy history. His groat-unclo 
and predecessor in the title (‘the wicked Lord B.’) 
was tried by the Peers in 1766 for the murder of Mr. 
Chaworth, but found guilty of manslaughter only ; 
and his grandfather. Admiral B. (‘ Foul- Weather 
Jack *), sailed round the world with Anson. His 
f. was a dissolute scamp who m. (as his second wife) ' 
Catherine Gordon of Gight, a small Soot, heiress, and 
squandered all her fortune. After his f.’s death in 
1791, B. lived with his mother (a violent, foolish woman, 
who made him exceedingly unhappy), chiefly in Aber- 
deen. He received his education first at Harrow and 
then at Trinity CoU., Cambridge, where ho made 
the acquaintance of Hobhouse, afterwards Lord 
Broughton, and led a very riotous life. About thi.s 
time ne fell in love with Mary Chaworth, the hcire.ss 
of his great-uncle’s victim, and was rejected by her — 
a disappointment that had some bearing on his subse- 
quent life. 

In 1807 he published Hours of Idieneaa, which was 
* out up ’ by Brougham in the EdMurgh Review. In 
retaliation Byron wrote in 1809 hia satirical poem, 
Engliah Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and then set out 
on his tour through Europe, including in his travels 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and the iEgean Islands. On 
his return he issued (in 1812) the first two cantos of 
ChUda Harold, describing his travels, and ‘ found 
liimself famous.* For the next few years he was 
the darling of London society, contracting numerous 
liaisons with married women (notably Lady Caroline 
Lambe, wife of Lord Melbourne) and publishing his 
Oriental poems, Tht Giaour (1813), The Corsair, and 
Ijara (1814), and The Siege of CorirUh (1816). In Jan. 
1816 he married Miss Milbanke, an heiress ; in Deo. of 
the same year his dau., Ada, was bom, and his wife 
left his house. The reasons of this sep^ation are not 
known. Being oast off by society, B, went abroad 
and settled near (Geneva, where he met and came 
under the influence o£ Shelley, and formed an intimacy 
with Mrs. Shelley's step-sister, Claire Clairmont, who 
became the mother of Aliena Byron. At Geneva 
he wrote the fine Wordsworthian canto iii. of Childe 
Harold, The Prieoner of OhiUon, and began Manfred, 
From Geneva he went to Milan, thence to Venice, 
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where he spent two years of ceaseless dissipation, and 
wrote Mazej>pa, and the first two cantos of Don Juan, 
his masterpiece. 

From his life in Venice he was rescued in 1819 by 
the Countess Quicoioli, with whom he lived for the 
next four years at liavenna, Pisa, and Genoa. During 
this time ne continued Don Juan and wrote his plays, 
Marino Faliero (1820), The Two Foacari, and Cain 
(1821), and his burlesque of Southey, The Vision of 
Judgment At the instigation of Shelley (whom 

he met again in Pisa), in 1822 he entered into partner- 
ship with Leigh Hunt in editing The Liberci, which 
was, however, a failure. After Shelley’s death, he 
raised money for the Gk. insurrectionists, and sailed 
to Missolonghi, where he died of fever, April 19, 1824. 
B.’s poetry has lately sulYored undue eclipse ; his 
earlier poems are garish and insincere, and his style 
is always slipshod, but his later poems show not only 
sympathy with the stormy side of nature, but also 
great powers of wit and satire. His Don Juan is not 
only the cleverist satirical poem in English lit., but 
one of the roost ingenious displays of rhyming in the 
language. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron, with Memoir 
by E. H. Coleridge (1905); Letters and Journala of 
Lord Byron, edit, by d’homas Moore. 

BYRON, HENRY JAMES (1834-84), Eng. 
dramatist and actor ; first editor of Fun ; wrote 
numerous comedies and extravaganzas, and achieved 
remarkable success with Our Boys, which had a three 
years’ run at the Vaudeville Theatre (Jan. 1875- 
April 1879). Another popular success was The Upper 
Crust, written for J. L. Toole. 

BYRON, HON. JOHN (1723-86), Eng. vice- 
admiral ; 2nd s. of 4th Baron B. ; grandfather of 
poet ; sailed round the world with Anson ; the 
elements were generally unfavourable to his naval 
engagements, and he won the sobriquet of * Foul- 
Woather Jack ’ ,* Gov. of Newfoundland, 1789. 

BYRON, JOHN BYRON, 1ST BARON (d. 1652), 
Eng. cavalier ; was a loyal supporter of Charles I. in 
the Civil War, and fought at EdgthiU, Newbury, and 
Maraton Moor ; held Chester during a long siege ; 
d. at Paris. 

BYSSUS, see under Lamblu bbanchi ata. 

BYTOWN, former name of Ottawa {q.v.). 

BYZANTINE EMPIRE, Eastern E^ipirb, Lower 
(or Later) Roman Empire — ^Tho Byzantine Empire 
was founded by Constantinb the Great, who in 
326 A.D. moved his capital to Byzantium, henceforth 
called Constantinople. The double change which 
had fflUen upon the Rom. Empire was marked by the 
city’s dedication in 330 by Christian bp’s to the 
Virgin Mary. The pagan mistress of the world had 
become a Christian state and was to develop into a 
merely Eastern power. It remained the bulwark of 
civilisation throughout the Dark and Middle Ages, and 
then the Italia nate-Gk. city, in its turn overrun by 
barbarian conquerors, became the jiarent of the 
Renaissance (q.v.). 

The modem view differs from that of Gibbon, who 
called his history of the B. E. its Decline and Fall. 
From its foundation, 326, to its capture by Turks, 1463, 
the B. E., allowing for differences of race, prospered, 
or the reverse, after the normal fashion of a moaiflsval 
state. For some time the Rom. Empire remained 
intact, although on Constantine’s death the system 
of Eastern and Western Augustus was reverted to, 
but in the V. cent, it finally lost its western provlnoes. 
Visigoths, crossing the Danube, won the great victory 
of Adrianople, 378. Goths and Vandals streamed into 
Europe and the legions withdrew from realm after 
realm. In 476 Romulus Augustulus, who had deposed 
Julius Nepos, was displace by the Teutonic ruler 
Odoaoer, and the Rom. Empire in the West came to 
an end. Tlie Eastern Empire had meanwhile suco^ 
fully repeUed Teutonio attacks (the Goths bei^ 
massaoTM and expelled by the populace at Constanti- 
nople, 401), became an object of great reverenoo %o 
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ihe new Teutonic kingdoms, and served, until its 
fall, the purpose of European outpost against Asiatic 
invasions. 

The Emperor Justinian (ruled 527-65), lawgiver 
and builder of Santa Sophia, with the aid of his 
generals Belisarius and Narses, reconquered some 
western provinces, including Rome ; his court 
exhibited Alexandrian splendour and vice ; his wars 
and extravagance brouglit about the decline of VIL 
cent., when Italy was recaptured by Ijombards, 
Slavs and Bulgarians settled in Balkan peninsula, 
Avars captured Dacia, Pannonia, etc. Persians 
attacked Syria, sacked Jerusalem (614) and assaulted 
Constantinople, and after defeat of Persians, Saracens 
conquered Egypt and Syria and threntenod Asia 
Minor. Territory was permanently reduced ; civilisa- 
tion decayed. 

Leo the Isaubian (717-40) by a series of victories 
fatally weakened the Saracens. The Macedonian 
Dynasty (867-1056) ruled the empire in its last 
great age ; the Saracens became a negligible power ; 
Constantinople became tlie trading centre of the 
world ; Bulgaria became a Christian, dependent 
state, BASili IL, ‘ Slayer of the Bulgarians,’ reducing 
it, 1018 ; Russia became Christian ally. ITie empire 
steadily declined after the Macedonian rule ; the 
Seljukian Turks under Alp Arslan won the great 
battle of Manzikert^ 1071, taking Emperor Roman us IV. 
prisoner, and founded Turk, kingdom of Rum. Tho 
appeal of Emperor Alexius Comnenus T. (1081-1118) 
to Christian princes for aid against the Turks brought 
about the First Crusade. Tlio greed and S(‘lf-socking 
of the Crusaders ultimately caused tho B. E.’s fall. 

The empire had also to face CJhristian aggression 
in Italy ; with aid of Venice the Normans were for 
some time kept in check, but ultimately founded a 
state in southern Italy and Sicily. tAio reign of 
Isaac Anoelus, ono of the last Comnenians, proved 
fatal to tho empire. Bulgaria successfully revolted 
against his taxation ; lie was temporarily deposed ; 
and in 1204 Venice diverted the Fourth Ousade j 


against Constantinople ; the capital was noked, and 
th^e empire dismembered by the Ousaders. 

The Greeks for some time elected a titular emperor, 
and in 1261 the Emperor Miohakl Palboloous 
captured Constantinople, but with difficulty main- 
tained his position. The empire finally fell before 
tho attack of Ottoman Turks, who captured Phila- 
delphia, 1393, and overran Bulgaria. After some 
delay Constantinople was besieged, 1422. Europe in 
terror sought to assemble a crusading army, but the 
sole aid against the infidel was given by Hungary. 
In 1453 a now and final siege commenced. Con- 
stantine XI. died fighting, and on the following day 
the city was stormed. The combined attack of East 
and West had at length proved fatal, and the capital 
of Gk. Christendom had finally passed into the infidel’s 
possession. 

The Rom. emperor of the East retained much of 
the power of the pontijex maximiis, presiding at 
ecclesiastical councils, ratifying and making canon 
law. The patriarch, nominal he-ad of the Cliurch, 
usually proved obedient. Until tho loss of tho West 
the see of Constantinople was subordinate to that of 
Rome, but tho former soon became iiidopendent and 
took differing course on many doctrines. Tho Gk. 
])n triarch was excommunicated by Pope Loo IX., 
1054, and the schism has never boon more than 
feruporarily healed. 

Gibbon, Decline, and Fall of the Roman Empire ; 
Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (1889, 
2 vols.) ; Oman, The Byzantine Empire (1892) ; Pears, 
Destruction of the Greek Empire (1904); Foord, The 
Byzantine Empire (1911). 

Byvantine Architecture, see ARrmiTE^^TURB. 

BYZANTIUM (41® 2' N., 28® 58' E.), town, on 
site of modern ( A'>nstantin(n>le, at entrance to Bosporus ; 
founded in 007 b.c. by Gk. colonists from Megara ; 
taken by JVrsians, 515 B.o. ; some time under control 
of Athens, V. cent. B.o. ; independent from IV. cent. ; 
destroyed by Severus, 196 a.d. ; rebuilt as 0)n- 
stantinople (g.v.), 330 a.d. 
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tho third letter oi tiie Latin alphabet ; originally 
there was no distinction between this letter and 
G. As a numeral the letter signifies 100. 

QA IRA, a famous Fr. street ballad wliich was 
popular at the time of the Revolution. 

CAB (from Fr. cabriolet), a two- or four-wheeled 
vehicle used in Prance as early as tho XVII. cent. ; 
first introduced into England about 1820. Orjginally 
this kind of carriage was a high, two- wheeled gig, with 
movable hood, accommodating two persons. A later 
development of the vehicle was tho Hansom, patented 
by an architect named Hansom, in 1834. Four- 
wheeled cabs, or grotdera, first camo into uso in 
England about 1836 ; motor-cabs in 1897. 

CABAL, small group of persons united in a oaust*. 
which calls for intrigue ; especially Cabal whoso names 
— Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, Lauder- 
dale, who carried out Charles II. ’s unpatriotic Fr. 
policy — formed anagram Cabal. 

CABALLERO, FERNAN (1796- 1877), Span, 
novelist ; nma de ‘plume of Ckoilia Francisca 
Larrea, author of numerous hist, and other stories 
which achieved great popularity. Her most famous 
work. La Oaviota (1849), was trans. into most Eurox)ean 
languages. 

CABANIS, PIERRE JEAN GEORGE (1757- 
1808), Fr. physician and author; prof, of Hygiene 
(1795), prof, of TiCgal Mod. and History of Mod. (1799), 
I^cole ae M6dccino, Paris ; friend and physician of 
Mirabeau; one of the leaders of tho Revolution. 

CABARRUS, FRANCOIS (1762-1810), Fr. finan- 
cier ; spent most of his life in Spain, where he acted 
as Minister of Finance under the Bonaparte regime. 

CABATUAN (10° 62' N., 120° 28' E.), town, 
Panay, Philippine Islands ; rice. Pop. c. 18,000. 

CABBAGE, vegetable ; the wild c. {nrassicaoleracea), 
native to Britain,i.s the ancestral species of all cultivated 
varieties of c’s, kedes, broccoli, and cauliflowers ; 
thrives in dcejdy-dug, well-manured clay or loam 
soil, which should be rolled before planting and fre- 
(piently stirred and hoed afterwards. For succession 
they are sown Jan. (in frames), March (in open), for 
summer and autumn uso ; and again June, July, Aug., 
for winter and following spring and summer ; they are 
planted when about 3 in. tall, 1 to 2 ft. apart each 
way. Enemies include : Club, or ‘ fingor-and-toe,’ 
caused by maggot of cabbage weevil — remedied by 
deep digging, stirring of soil, liming ; caterpillars of 
caboage butterfly — removed by hand-picking ; slugs — 
by trapping. 

CABBALA, see KABBAiiAH. 

CABEIRI (classical myth.), minor deities, repre- 
sented as dwarfs, who were the objecU of secret 
worship, chiefly in the Gk. islands of Lemnos and 
Samothrace. 

CABER-TOSSING, Scot, athletic sport, con- 
sisting in throwing the trunk of a tree, about 20 ft. 
long, so that it falls on the ground with tho smaller 
end pointing directly away from tho thrower. Tho 
winner is he who tlirows with beat stylo and oorreotness ; 
in America, in the so-called Scottish-Amerioan style of 
c.-t., the winner is he who throws tho caber farthest. 

CABEB, see Gabes. 

CABET, £TI£NNE (1788-1856), Fr. communist; 
wrote a Histoire de la Rivoliition de 1S30 ; established 
a communist colony on the Red River, Texas, which 
proved a failure. 

CABINDA, see Kabinda. 

CABINET, in one sense was the name formerly 
given to the private audience -chamber of a monarch. 


or other public person, as the ‘king’s cabinet,* and 
from this source is derived its political use (‘ member 
of the Cabinet’), the governing body, dating from 
William III., which meets the head of a state to discuss 
national affairs. In Pitt’s time it consisted of himself 
and seven peers, 1783 ; numbers gradually increased ; 
C. of 1905 had six pers and thirteen commoners ; 
present C. consists of twonty-ono, headed by Prime 
Minister and including Lord Chancellor. First Lord of 
Admiralty, Secretaries of State, Presidents of Com- 
mittees of Council, and other ofliciala. 

Since Queen Anne’s time the custom of monarchs 
attending C. meetings has lapsed; precedent set by 
George I., whose ignorance of English prevented him 
from taking any part in proceedings. 

U.S. Cabinet consists of nine Ministers who do not sit in 
cither House; chosen by and under authority of President. 

CABINET NOIR (Fr.), Fr. Government office, 
whore the letters of obnoxious or suspected persons 
were secretly opened. The practice was in vogue 
from the XVII. cent, down to the Napoleonic period. 

GABLE. — ( 1 ) large, strong roiie, usually of 3 or 4 
strands of hemp, jute, or coir, or of wire and chain, such 
os are used for ships* anchors. Chain c’s are generally 
made in eight lengths of 12^ fathoms each, shackled 
together. (2) nautical measure = 200 yards, e . g . length 
of 100 fathoms, or one-tenth of a nautical mile. 

CABLE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1844- ), 

Amor, novelist ; has made a special study of Creole 
life in Louisiana; author of Old Creole Days (1879), 
The Orandissimes (1880), Madame Ddphine (1881), 
Dr, Sevier (1884), etc. 

CABOT, GEORGE (1751-1823), Amer. politician ; 
a leading authority in commercial affairs ; in politics 
a Federalist, and member of tho ‘ Essex Junto,* was 
bitterly attacked by more advanced Republicans. 

CABOT, JOHN (1450-98), Ital. navigator; b. 
Genoa; naturalised at Venice (1476); settled in 
Bristol (1490); subsequently sailed from Bristol 
(May 2, 1497) under letters patent received from 
Henry VII. (1490); discovered Cape Breton Island; 
sailea again (May 1498), explored southern coast of 
Greenland and reached modern Baffin Land, which 
he believed to bo mainland of Asia ; sailed farther 
along coast, but returned to England (autumn, 1498). 
His 8. Sabasilan (c. 1474-1557) took part in 1497 ex- 
pedition ; after life of travel became gov. of London 
Company of Merchant Adventurers (1551). 

Boazely, John and Sebastian C, : the Diseovery of 
North America (1898). 

CABRA (37° 29' N., 4° 29' W.), town, Cordova, 
Spain; Moorish antiquities; wine. Pop. 13,100. 

CABRAL, PEDRO ALVAREZ, Cabrera (cL c. 
1501), Portug. navigator; planted Portug. flag in 
Brazil, which he called Santa Cruz, 1600. 

CABRERA (39° 6' N., 2° 65' E.), one of Balearic 
Islands, Spain. 

CABRERA, RAMON (1806-77), Span. Carlist 
general (1833-40 and 1848-49); b. Tortosa; exiled 
for participation in Carlist conspiracies, and subse- 
quently suomitted to Alfonso XII. ; d. in London. 

GABUL, see Kabul. 

CACAO, see Cocx>A. 

GACCAMO (37° 66' N., 13° 37' E.), town, Palermo, 
Sicily; agate, l^ryl, jasper. Pop. 11,274. 

CAGCINI, GIULIO (1660-c. 1614), Ital. composer ; 
deeply influenced by Ronaissanoe and pioneer of 
classical opera. 

CAGERES (39° 40' N,. 6® 15' W.).— (1) province, 
Spain ; sheep- and pig-rearing. Area, 7607 sq. miles. 
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Pop. (1910) 395,499. (2) capital of province, ancient 

Caatra CcRcilia I Rom. antiquities. Pop. 17,000. 

CACHALOT, Bee Sperm Whale. 

CACHAR, Kaohar (24° 45' N.. 92° 60' E.), district, 
Assam, India ; area, 2063 sq. miles. Pop. 414,800. 

CACHET, LETTRE DE, Fr. writ correspondinp; 
to Eng. Close Writ (g.v.); signed with king’s name, 
countersigned by a Sec. of State, and closed by royal seal 
{ccLchet ) ; so-called XVI. cent, onwards ; previously 
variously known as letters close, letters of the little 
signet, lettres du petit cachet. 

GAGHOEIRA (12° 30' S., 39° 6' W.), town, Bahia. 
Brazil ; commercial centre ; cigars. Pop. 12,600. 

CACIQUE, Caziqiik, name given to chiefs of native 
tribes of Central and S. America. 

CACODYL, Kakooyle, organic compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and arsenic. 

CACTUS ( — prickly plant), CToon, succulent, mostly 
leafless sniny plants, with globular, columnar, flattene<r, 
or angleu, often grotesquely shaped stems, and sessile, 
usually large ana showy, flowers, natives exclusively 
of tropical America ; formerly classed into one genus, 
Cactus; now subdivided into about 18 genera, com- 
prising about 1000 sjiecios. 'I'lie most commonly 
cultivated in greenhouses are Cere as, Opuntia, Fhyllo- 
cdcius, Mammilaria. The fruit of Opuntia ficus 
indiem, the nrickly jjcar or Indian fig, is eaten in 
America ana S. Europe, and the fleshy stems of 
Melocactus and others are eat-en by cattle in dry 
districts of S. America. Some species (e.g. Ccrcus) 
attain a height of 50 ft. 

GACU6 (classical myth.), giant, s. of Vulcan, who 
inhabited cave of Avontino Jlill ; slain by Hercules. 

GADAHALSO, JOSE DE (1741-82), Span, author 
and soldier ; spent several years in European travel 
and study; killed at Gibraltar (1782); author of a 
tragedy, Don SaneJuy Garcia (1771); also of poems and 
satires; (Madrid, 1823). 

GADAMOSTO, ALVISE DA (14.32-77), Venetian 
explorer; entered the Portug. service under Prince i 
Henry the Navigator ; discovered the Caf)e Verde 
Islands ; famed for his explorations of the coast of 1 
W. Africa and the rivers Gambia and Senegal. 1 

CADDIS-FLY, name for neuropterous insects of 
the family Phryganeid®. The elongated larvaa live 
in water, and surround themselves with a tube con- 
sisting of small fragments of gravel, wood, etc., agglu- 
tinated by the secretion from a * spinning gland.’ 
See Neuroptera. 

CADDO, small N. Amer. Indian confederacy, 
occupying a district of Oklahoma. They are a iwople 
of considerable intelligence and of industrious habits. 

CADE, JACK (d. 1450), Eng. rebel ; leader of the 
Kentish in.surgents (1450). He marched on London 
with 20,000 men, and after defeating a force sent 
against him bv Henry VI., entered the city. His 
triumph was short-lived. Driven out of London by 
the citizens, his followers dis])erfled, and he became a 
wanderer ; was captured, arid d. of wounds received 
in the stniggle. 

CADELL, FRANCIS (1822-79), Scot, naval officer 
who explored the river Murray, Australia (1850-69); 
murdered by crew while sailiiig to Spice Islands. 

CADELL, ROBERT (1788-1849), partner in 
Constable’s publi.shing hou.se, Edinburgh, which ho 
resuscitated after its failure. 

CADENABBIA (45° 49' N.. 9° 14' E.), village, on 
Lake Como, Italy ; popular resort. I 

CADENCE, the act of modulation; tho gradual 
fall of the voice at the end of a phrase or sentence. 

CADENCY, see Hkrai.dry. 

CADER IDRIS (52° 42' N., 3° 54' W.), mountain 
ridge, Merionethshire, Wales ; jieak, 2014 ft. 

CADET, younger son of an influential family ; 
official name of a youth being trained as an officer in 
the Brit, navy ; youth undergoing a system of military 
training. 

CADI, Muhammadan ecclesiastical judge who ad- 
ministers the canon law of Islam. 


CADILLAC (44° 16' N., 85° 26' W.), city, Michigan, 
U.S.A. ; lumber-mills. Pop. 8376. 

CADIZ (10° 66' N., 122° 19' E.), town, Negro.s 
island, Philippines ; sawmill. 

CADIZ (36° 30' N., 6° 40' W.), province, Andalusia, 
southern Spain; bordering Atlantio and Strait of 
Gibraltar ; mountainous ; well watered ; active 
industries ; sherry wine, fishing, fruit; in south is Cape 
Trafalgar, where Nelson fought and d., 1806. Area, 
2834 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 470,068. 

CADIZ (36° 32' N., 6° 17' W.), famous port, Spain ; 
on narrow tongue of land projecting into Atlantic ; 
founded by Phcenicians c. 1100 B.O. ; Roman Oades ; 
burned by Drake, 1687 ; has two cathedrals, various 
educational institutions, and watch-tower (100 ft.) ; 
exports wine, salt, corks, canary seed, tunny-fish, 
olives, plivo oil ; graving docks, shipbuilding yards, 
sugar factory, ammonia, and chemical manure works, 
manufactures of glass, woollens, hats. Pop. (1910) 
67,306. 

CADMIUM (Cd = lll 0), rare metallic element, 
chemically resembles zinc, obtained from zinc blende 
by distillation; in colour like tin, but harder, ductile, 
and malleable. S.O. 8*6, M.P. 315°. B.P. 860°; its 
sulphiilo (CaS), or ‘ cadmium yellow,’ used as a pigment. 

CADMUS, legendary founder of Thebes; s. of 
Agonor, king of Phueuicia and bro. of Europa ; m. 
Harmonia, aau. of Ares and Aphrodite, and is said 
finally to have become king of Illyria. 

CADOUDAL, GEORGES (1771-1804), Fr. Chouan 
leader ; during tho Revolution a very active partisan 
of tho royalists, and refused all overtures of Napoleon, 
who sought to win him over ; eventually captured 
and executed in Paris. 

CADRE, list of officers of ship or regiment. 

CADUCEUS (classical myth.), the' wand or staff 
of Hermes (* the herald. Mercury ’), messenger of the 
go<ls ; also recognised by the Greeks as tho herald’s 
mark of office. 

GADZOW, see Hamilton (Scot, family). 

C a: CILIA, 8. American si^eoies of primitive worm- 
like Batrachia iq,v.) of tho oraer Gymnophiona. 

CJECILIUS, Gk. rhetorician, who fl. at Romo 
during the Augustan age ; only fragments of his 
numerous works remain ; edit, by Ofenloch (1907). 

CJECILIUS STATIUS (d. 168 B.O.), Rom. comic 
dramatist, fragments of whose plays are to bo found 
in Ribbock and Aulus Gollius. 

CJECINA, AULUS (d. 79 A.D.), Rom. general; 
noted for ambition and treachery ; entered the 
service of Galba, but transferred himself to that of 
Vitellius, and was defeated by Suetonius at Cremona; 
later ho found favour with Vespasian, but, entering 
into a conspiracy against him, was put to death. 

C.ffiCUM, see Diobstion (Anatomy). 

CA:dmON (c. 660), the first Eng. poet. All that 
we know of him is drawn from Bode, who tells us that 
ho was a Northumbrian herdsman, who received 
miraculously tho gift of song and wrote several poems 
on Biblical subjects, finally dying in Whitby Abbey. 
Of his works in their original Northumbrian dialect only 
tho nine opening lines of a Hymn on the Creation exist 
to-day. When the Northumbrian missionaries evan- 
gelised the Old Saxons of Germany they taught them 
C.’s poems, whence arose the Old Saxon poem on the 
Ileliand (or ‘ Saviour *), and another on Genesis, which 
was trails, into the West Saxon dialect of England. 
These two fine poems, Old Saxon Heliand, and West, 
or Anglo-Saxon, Genesis, give us a distant impression 
of C.’s powers; Genesis influenced Milton in his 
writing of Paradise Lost. 

CAEN (49° 11' N., 0° 21' W.), city, Calviidos, Franco ; 
on Orne and Odon; ancient capital of Lower Normandy, 
univ. founded by Henry VI. of England; do 

ville ; museums; prinoipal churches, St. il^tienne, 
La Trinity ( 1066), and St. Pierre ; founded by William 
the (Jonqueror ; taken by English, 1346 and 1417; 
retaken by French, 1743 ; lace, eider, dairy produoe, 
etc. Pop. (1911) 46,934. 
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CJCBE (41® 69' N., 12® 6' E.), ancient city, Italy ; 
Etruscan ruins ; modern Cervcteri. 

CAERLEON (6^' 37' N., 2® 68' W.), town, Mon- 
mouthshire ; Roman ruins, notably a large amphi' 
theatre known as * King Arthur’s Round Table.’ 
Through Tennyson C. has become associated with the 
exploits of King Arthur. 

CAERPHILLY (51® 36' N., 3® 14' W.), market 
town, Glamorganshire, Wales; ruins of fine X^IIT.-cont. 
castle; coal, ironworks. Pop. (1911) .32,850. 

GJESALPINUS, ANDREAS (1519-1603). Ital. 
scientist; was physician to Clement VIII., and the 
most famous botanist of his day. 

CiESAR, name of family of Rom. gen^ Julia^ to 
which belonged Julius C. ; assumed by his adopted 
son, Octavius, first Rom. Emperor, and became 
synonymous with imperial ruler ; from 136 borne by 
Emperor’s successor designate ; revived in form, 
Kaiser, when king of Germans became Holy Rom. 
Emperor in Middle Ages ; adopted as Tsar, or Czar, by 
Russ. Emperor. 

CAISAR, GAIUS JULIUS (102-44 B.O.), Rojn. 
general and dictator ; bound to democrats by family 
ties^ although of patrician blood, he distinguished 
himself in army in East and in third Mithradatic War. 
Identifying himself with democrats, he became curule 
ledile (05 n.c.), pontifex maximus (63), prastor (62 B.o.). 
In 00 B.o. he persuaded Pom|)ey and Crassus to 
support him (‘ First IViumvirate *) against the oligarchy 
in Ills Consulate (59 b.o. ). Ho carried an Agrarian I.^w 
and secured governorship of Gaul for five years. By 
61 B.o. ho had reduced Gaul to a tribute-paying 
province. In 56 B.c, his command in Gaul, wnicli 
should have ex})ired March 1, 54 B.o., was renewed 
till 49 B.o. 

After Crassus’ death (53 b.c.), Pompoy drifted apart 
from C. Ho passed a law ‘ de jure magistratuum ’ 
(52 B.o.) which made it possible to call C. to account 
for unconstitutional acts. The quarrel between 
C. and Pora|)ey subsequently ended in Pomwy’s 
defeat (48 B.c.). Having defeated s. of Mitbradates 
at ^tWa (47 b.o.), C. returned to Italy. His victory 
of Thapstts (46 B.o.) was death-knell of Pompeian 
cause. In July lie received the dictatorship for ton 
years. Next year he crushed a rising in Spain, and 
then returned to Romo and undertooK reorganisation 
of Roman state. His measures wore moderate and 
practical. He revived the Graoohan designs of 
transmarine colonisation, extended local self-govern- 
ment, encouraged agriculture, and reformed provincial 
administration, but his government p^adually tended 
towards undisguised absolutism, and he was assass- 
inated (March 15, 44 b.o.). A brilliant and original 
soldier, a forceful administrator and great statesman, 
C. founded the now monarchy at Rome. His assassina- 
tion could not prevent the* Empire. — See Rome 
(Ancient History). 

Julius Gessar, Hilary Hardinge (Jack, 1912) ; Julius 
Ccssar, Wardo Fowler (1892); History of Home^ 
Mommsen and others. 

CA:SAR, sir JULIUS (1667-1636), Kiig. judge ; 
famed for his generosity. 

GJESAREA MAZAGA (38® 40' N., 36® 20' E.), 
ancient city, Cappadocia, Asia Minor ; modern 
Kaisarioh. 

GJESAREA PAL/ESTINA (32® 30' N., 34® 50' E.). 
seaport, Palestine; founded by Herod I., 13 n.o. ; 
now mins. 

GJESAREA PHILIPPI, C. Paneas (32® 12' N., 
36® 42' E.), town, on Jordan, foot of Mount Hermon, 
Palestine ; now Banias. 

GJESAREAN SEGTION, the oiK^ration for removal 
of a fmtus from the womb by moans of abdominal 
section, so called from a story of its being practised 
at the birth of Julius CaBsar. 

CJESARION (47-30 B.o.), Crosar’s putative son by 
Cleopatra ; put to death by Augustus. 

CiESIUM (Css 132*9), alkali metal, similar to 
potassium, discovered by speotrosoope in Hurkheim 


water; spectrum has two sky-blue lines (Gasius, blue) ; 
occurs in mineral poUux ; isolated by electrolysis of its 
fused cyanide. 

GAZSTUS, boxing-glove used by the ancient athletes. 

GJESURA (lit. ‘ a cut’), in prosody, a pause usually 
in the middle of a line of verse, but variable, according 
to the form of stanza, thus ; — 

While favour fed my hope, |1 delight with hope was brought ; 

or, , , , , . 

At once, || as far as angePg ken, || ho views 
The dismal situation || waste and wild. 

CAFFEINE, Tjieine (CgHioN^O. . HjO), alkaloid 
obtainable from cofTee, tea, guarana, Paraguay tea, 
kola nut, and cocoa (in small quantity); white, silky, 
crystalline substance ; powerful heart stimulant. 

GAFFIERI, JACQUES (1678-1755). Fr. metal- 
worker ; the most famous craftsman of his period 
in metal- work, and largely patronised by Ijouis XV. 
and other eminent |)erson8. The Wallace Collection 
contains fine examples of his work. 

GAGLI (43® 32' N., 12® 37' E.), town, Italy ; bp.’s 
see. Pop. 3300. 

CAGLIARI (39® 13' N., 9® 6' E.), capital of 
Sardinia, on bay, S. coast; fortified; large harbour, 
dockyards ; seat of univ. ; residence of viceroy and 
abp. ; old castle, cathedral ; remains of Rom. amphi- 
theatre; grain, wine. Pop. (1911) 61,013. 

CAGLIARI, PAOLO, see Veronese. 

CAGLIOSTRO, ALESSANDRO, COUNT (1743- 
95), Ital. alchemist and charlatan ; real name, Giuseppe 
Balsamo ; travelled widely, making money by alchemy ; 
d. in prison. 

CAGNOLA, LUIGI (1762-1833), Ital. architect; 
designed the Arco della Pace, the Porta di Marengo, 
and the Chapel of Santa Marcellina, all at Milan, and 
numerous other architectural works. 

CAGOTS, a scattered race found in Gascony, 
Brittany, and Basque provinces. During Middle Ages 
they were shunned as outcasts. 

CAHER (62® 22' N., 7® 66' W.), market town, on 
Suir, Tipperary, Ireland. 

GAHITA, N. Amer. Indian trilx^s living in Mexico. 

GAHOKIA, trilxj of N. Amer. Indian-s, near St. Louis. 

CAHORS (44° 26' N., 1® 27' E.), city, Lot, France; 
on rocky peninsula, almost surroundod. by river Lot; 
ancient bridge ; univ. founded by Poi)e John XXII. ; 
united with Toulouse Univ., 1751 ; native place of 
Gainbetta and poet Marot; bp.’saee; wine, brandy. 
Pop. 14,000. 

CAIATA (41® 10' N., 14® 20' E.), ancient city, 
Campania, Italy; bp. ’s see; modern Caiazzo. 

CAICOS ISLANDS, see Turks and Ca luos Islands. 

CAIETJE PORTUS (41® 12' N., 13® 35' E.), 
ancient seaport, Formies, Italy ; favourite Bom. 
resort ; modern Gaota. 

CAILLIE, RENE AUGUSTE, Catll* (1709- 
1838), Ft. traveller; penetrated to Timbuktu (1827-28); 
pub. Journal of Travels through Gentral Africa, 

CAIMAN, see AiJbiOATOR. 

CAINE, THOMAS HENRY HALL (1863- ), 

Eng. novelist and dramatist ; b. Runcorn ; ed. as 
architect, but turned to journalism and novel-writing ; 
has pub. The Shadow of a Grime (1886), A Son of 
Hagar, The Deemster ^ and numerous other novels. 
He has also dramatised several of his stories, which 
have achieved immense popular sucoess. 

CAIQUE, pointed Turkish skiff used on Bosporus. 

GAIRD, EDWARD (1835-1908), Soot, phUosopher 
and theologian. His bro. John (1820-98) waa noted 
preaobor and neo-Hegelian philosopher. 

GAIRD, SIR JAMES (1816-92), Scot, writer on 
agriculture, and Liberal politician. 

CAIRN, rough chamber oomposed of unhewn 
stones, probably always constructed for burial pur- 
poses, and in the Brit. Isles and France of Iberian or 
Celtic origin ; sometimes contained dolmens {q.v,), 

GAIRNES, JOHN EIXIOT (1823-76). Irish 
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barrister and writer on political economy ; ed. 'frinity 
Coll., Dublin ; was Buccessively prof, of Political 
Economy at Dublin (1866), Queen’s Coll., Galway 
(1861), and Univ. Coll., London (1866) ; wrote, besides 
essays. Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy (1857); The Slave Power (1862); Essays 
in Pdittcal Economy, Theoretical and Applied (1873); 
and Some Leading Principles of Politi^ Economy, 
newly expounded (1874). 

CAIRNGOBM, ornamental yeUow stone, like topaz, 
found In fine granite of Cairngorm Mts., in Scot. High 
lands, and elsewhere. 

CAIRNS (16° 64' S., 146* 44' E.), seaport, Trinity 
Bay, Queensland ; minerals, sugar. Pop. 3600. 

CAIRNS, HUGH M^CALMONT CAIRNS, 
1ST EARL (1819-86), Brit politician; b. Cuttra, 
County Down, Ireland ; M.P., 1862; became Solicitor- 
Generu, Attorney-General, Ix)rd Justice of Court of 
Appeals, Lord High Chancellor ; continued in last 
office till 1880 ; became Viscount Garmoyle and 
Earl C., 1878 ; fiine orator. 

CAIRNS, JOHN (1818-92), Presbyterian theo- 
logian; moderator. United Presbyterian Synod, 1872. 

CAIRO (30* 2' N., 31° 16' E.), capital, Egypt {q.v.), 
on right bank of Nile near Delta ; built partly on hill- 
slope, surrounded by old walls on N. and E. ; highest 
pa^ occupied by citadel which contains viceregal palace, 
public offices, arsenal, and Mehemet All’s magnificent 
mosque, and is commanded by forts on Mokattam 
Hills. Newer portion is European in style, with wide 
streets. Older part has narrow streets, but contains 
many beautiful mosques of which Gami’a Sultan 
Hassan and Gami’a-ibn-Tulun are finest examples of 
Arabic arch. Also in old C. is ‘ Granary of Joseph,* 
consisting of seven towers. C. has observatory, 
Arabic Museum, library, ancient gates, aqueduct con- 
necting citadel with Nile ; at Bulak is fafnous museum 
of antiquities ; Khedival palace in centre of city ; 
palace of Gesiroh in N.W. is now hotel. 0. is centre 
of Muhammadan learning, and has Muhammadan 
Uniy. (founded, 988). Inhabitants include Turks, 
Berbers, Fellahin, Copts, Arabs, Abyssinians, Jews, 
Nubians. C. produces textiles. Old C. or Fostat 
founded by Sultan Araru, c. 642 ; new town, A1 
Kahirah, founded on present site, c. 973 ; citadel built 
by Saladin, 1176 ; conquered by 'rurkoy, 1517 ; taken 
by French, 1798 ; passed to Turks, 1801, from whom 
it came to Mehemet Ali, ancestor of present Khedive. 
Pop. 664,476. Poole, Cairo. 

CAIRO (37* N,, 89* 10' W.), city, Illinois, U.S.A., 
at junction of Mississippi and Ohio ; important manu- 
faotares; lumber. Pop. (1910) 14,648. 

CAISSON. — (1) in engineering, name given to largo 
wooden or iron sort of box used in construction of 
piers of bridges; open at bottom, and is connected 
with surface of the water by a cylindrical shaft. 
In it excavation is carried on, and to prevent the 
water leaking in, compressed air is used. The c. is 
made to descend as work proceeds, and the pier is 
built on its upper platform. In some cases the o. 
actually contains the pier, the construction being 
carried on inside, and the o. removed when the pier 
is finished. Galgson Disease, eilect of being ex- 
posed to high atmospheric pressures, e.g. in compressed 
air chamber of o., manifested by pains, embarrass- 
ment of breathing, paralysis, and other disagreeable 
symptoms. (2) military term applied to an ammuni- 
tion chest, or a mine formed by burying powder in a 
case or an ammunition wagon. (3) a boat-shaped 
gate, used to close the entrance to a dry dock. The 
0 . is placed in position and then filled with water, 
which causes it to fit tightly in its place. 

CAITHNESS (58* 6' to 68* 38' N., 3* 1' to 3* 63' W. ). 
county in extreme N.E. of Scotland ; area, 686 sq. 
miles ; bounded by Pentland FirtK Atlantic, North 
Sea, Sutherlandshm) ; surface hilly in S. and W. ; 
highest maks, Morven, Scaraben; watered by Wick, 
Forss, Thurso ; has extensive moorlands and numerous 
lochs; chief towns, Wick (capital), Thurso; important 


fisheries off coast; produces blue flagstones; manu- 
factures tweeds, rope, farm implements, machinery ; ex- 
ports farm produce, whisky, fish. Caithness belonged to 
Norwegian kings in Middle Ages. Pop. (1911) 32,908. 

CAIUS, JOHN (1610-73), Eng. physician; b. 
Norwich ; studied abroad ; enlarged and refounded 
Gonville Hall, Cambridge (now Caius Coll), 1667, 
and elected master (1659). 

CAIVANO (40* 66' N.. 14* 19' E.), town, S. Italy; 
glass. Pop. 11,460. 

GAJAMARCA, Caxamaeoa (7* 6' S., 78* 36' W.), 
city (and department), Peru ; ancient city of Incas ; 
thermal baths; woollens. Pop. (town) 12,000 ; (depart- 
ment) 350,000. 

GAJATAMBO, Caxatambo (10* 35' S., 77° W.), 
town (and province), Peru. Pop. (province) 460,000. 

GAJETAN, Gaktanus (1470-1634), cardinal, 
scholastic theologian ; b. Gaota ; protagonist of Luther, 
but believed in reform. 

GALABAR (c. 4* 26' N., 7* 13' E.), district, Guinea 
Coast, Africa, between Kamerun and Niger delta ; pro- 
duces palm oil, rubber, ivory, ebony ; extremely un- 
healthy ; includes towns of (5., formerly styled Old C., 
which stands on C. River and has Presbyterian mission, 
and New C., a port on New C. River. 

GALABAR BEAN, seed of PhysosUgma veneno- 
sum ; contains alkaloid (physostigmine) used medicin- 
ally ; in tetanus, chorea, and as stimulant for in- 
creasing glandular secretion and peristaltic motions of 
intestine ; also as local application for the eye, causing 
contraction of pupil, relieving ocular paralysis resulting 
from diphtheria, conjunctivitis of infants, cornefd 
ulcers ; formerly used by natives of C. in witchcraft. 

GALABOZO (8° 68'‘ N., 67* 35' W.), town, Vene- 
zuela ; bp. *8 see ; cattle. Pop. 3700. 

CALABRESELLA, Ital. card game, in which 
three persons take part, the eights, nines, tens being 
removed from the ordinary pack. 

GALABRIA (39* N., 16* 30' E.), compartment, 
Italy (area. 6819 sq. miles); between Tyrrhenian and 
Ionian Seas ; surface mountainous, crossed by 
Apennines ; large forests ; grain, rice, fruits, flax ; 
minerals include marble, salt, copper, gypsum ; im- 
portant fisheries ; belonged to Rome in III. cent. 
B.o. ; formed part of kingdom of Two Sicilies ; long 
infested by brigands ; subject to earthquakes. Pop. 
e. 1,400,000. 

GALADIUM, genus of loafy tropical plants, suitable 
for hothouse cultivation. 

GALAFAT (43* 69' N., 22* 69' E.), town, on Danube, 
Rumania ; Turks defeated Russians, Jan. 1854. Pop. 
7600. 

GALAH, ancient city, Assyria, on peninsula formed 
by Tigris on W. ; now ruins. 

GALAHORRA (42* 17' N., 1* 69' W.), town, Logroflo, 
Spain ; bp.’s see ; grain, tanneries ; ancient Cala^rris, 
Pop. 10.000. 

CALAIS (60* 67' N., 1* 50' E.), seaport, Pas-de- 
Calais, Prance, on Strait of Dover ; strong fortress ; 
centre of passenger traffic with England and Con- 
tinent ; good hai^our ; chief buildings, Notre Dame 
Church, Hotel de ville, old town hail ; captured by 
English, 1347 ; retaken by French, 1668 ; fisheries. 
Pop. (1911) 72.322. 

CALAIS (46* 9' N., 67* 19' W.), seaport, Maine, 
U.S.A. ; lumber. Pop. (1910) 6116. 

CALAMIANES (11* 36' N.. 119* 66' E.), islands, 
Philippi nG.s ; honey, timber. Pop. c. 18,000. 

CALAMINE (ZnCO-), mineral, zino carbonate, 
rboinbohedral grey, yellow, or butf -coloured crystals ; 
used as a pigment m ceramic painting ; name also 
applied to hymrous zino silicate or smithsonito. 

CALAMY, EDMUND, * The Eldbr ’ (1600-66), 
Eng. Presbyterian theologian ; member of Westminster 
Assembly ; ejected, 1662 ; his s. Edmund, * Thb 
Yotjnobb,’ was f. of Edmund (1671-1732), Non- 
conformist historian. 

GALANAS (37* 31' N., 6* 64' W.), town, Andalusia. 
Spain ; copper. Pop. c. 8300. 
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CALABASHI (44® 12' N.. 27® 16' E.), town, on 
Danube, Rumania ; annual fair. Pop. 11,000. 

GALA8G1BETTA (37® 33' N., 14® 18' E.), town, 
Caltanisetta, Sioily ; wine, silk, olive oil Pop. 
9100. 

GALA8IAO (16* N., 120® 16' £.), towti, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; woven fabrics. Pop. 14,000. 

GALATAFIMI (37® 64' N., 12® 61' E.), town, 
Sioily. Pop. 11,400. 

GALATATGD (41® 26' N., 1* 40' W.), town, Sara- 
goftsa, Spain. Pop. 11,600. 

GALATIA, ancient town. Via Appia, Campania, 
Italy. 

CALATRAVA (38® 40' N., 4® 16' W.), plain. New 
Castile, Spain. (7. la Vieja ruined town and fortress, 
N.E. of Ciudad Real, Spain. 

GALBAYOG (12® 6^ N., 124® 40' E.), town, Philip- 
pine Islands ; hemp. Pop. (1910) 15,900. 

GALBE, Kalbb (52® 39' N., 11® 23' E.), town, on 
Saale, Prussian Saxony ; textiles, paper. Pop. 12,300. 
GALCAREA, see under Sponobs. 

CALCAREOUS ROCK, rock in which lime is 
predominant ; generally of aqueous origin, they ere 
remains of organic life ; e.g. corals, foraminifera. C. 
Soil produced by disintegration of c. rock ; difficult of 
drainage owing to lime retaining water. 

CALCHAS, famous soothsayer at the time of the 
Trojan War ; after encountering Mopsus, who proved 
his superior in divination, he is said to have destroyed 
himself. 

GALCIFEROUS FORMATION, one of the sub- 
divisions of Lower Silurian system of N. America ; 
contains c. sandstones, a subdivision of the carboni- 
ferous strata. 

CALCINATION, Caloinino, process (now called 
oxidation) of heating various metallic ores in furnaces 
or heaps for the extraction of metals. 

GALGITE, mineral, calcium carbonate (CaCO,) 
crystallised in hexagonal form ; occurs abundantly as 
limestone, marble, chalk, also as stalactites, stalagmites, 
talc spar, Iceland spar (purest form), nail-head and 
dog-tooth spar. C. is decomposed by heat into 
calcium oxide and carbon dioxide, effervesces when 
treated with acids, liberating carbon dioxide. Used 
in glass-working, iron-smelting, preparation of lime, 
and as building stone. 

CALCIUM (Ca, 39'9), metallic chemical element; 
S.G. i’58; light yellow, lustrous, ductile, and malleable ; 
easily oxidises in air, burns brilliantly, forming calcium 
oxide or lime. Decomposes water with liberation of 
hydrogen. Abundant in nature combined with 
metaluc bases as carbofuite, CaCO^ (limestone, chalk, 
marble), phosphate, Ca,(P 04)9 (minerals apatite and 
hosphorite), fluoride, CaF, (fluor spar). Occurs 
issolved in most natural waters as carbonate or 
sulphate (calcium phosphate), causing hardness in 
bones, eg^-shells (carbonate). Metal is obtained by 
decomposing calcium chloride by electric current. 

CALC-SINTER, Caloabbous Tuva, carbonate of 
lime found in stalagmites and stalactites (^.t;.). 

CALCULATING MACHINES, instruments de- 
signed to perform various calculations mechanically. 

(i) Addition machines. — Practically all comprise 
a series of discs or cylinders marked with the numbers 
0 to 9, all but one of which are covered with a plate. 
If a number (say 6) of such discs are arranged side 
by side, any numW of 6 digits may appear. The 
rotation of the discs is effected by pressing certain 
keys, and the discs are so geared that a complete 
rotation of any one disc is m^e to move the next on 
its left through the space corresponding to I unit. 
Thus numbers may be added together. In money- 
addition machines the numbering of the discs and 
also the gearing is modified to suit the money system 
used. Addition machines may be adapted to effect 
multiplication, a key being so arranged that on 
pressing this key and those corresponding to the 
number to be multiplied, the number may be added 
any number of times. 


(ii) Multiplication machines. — The Steiger-Egli 
machine is a true multiplication machine which will 
give the product of two S-figure numbers, the quotient 
of one number by another, or smiare-roots. 

(iii ) Difference machines . — The elaborate difference 
maclnne of Babbage was designed to effect such opera- 
tions as the calculation of values of functions such as 
ymma+bx+ex^-^dx^-^-ex* for a; 1, 2, 3, etc. 

(iv) Analsrtical maohlnes of various types have 
been invented for analysing periodic curves into their 
Fourier components. The first of these was that 
of Lord Kelvin, but many improvements have since 
been made, two of the best being that of Henrioi and 
Coradi, and that of Michelson A Stratton. 

Slide rules are designed for performing all kinds of 
logarithmic calculations. Essentially ^ey consist 
of a fixed scale A, the graduations of which are pro- 
portional to the logarithms of the numbers from 1 to 10. 
By the use of an exactly similar sliding scale B, the 
logarithms of numbers may be added or subtracted. 

Planimetere are instruments for determining 
mechanically the area of a given figure. A tracing 
point is guided round the ^ure, and the area can 
then be read off in appropriate units on the recording 
apparatus of the instrument. The simplest is that 
ot Amsler. A bar A is fixed at one end by a needle 
point, and can turn about that point. A second bar B 
18 hinged to A, and carries a wheel (with counting 
apparatus) near the hinge, and the tracing point at the 
other end, the axis of the wheel being parallel to B. 
As the tracing point is moved round the given figure, 
the wheel partly slips and partly rolls over the paper, 
and the total rotation is for a certain position of the 
figure proportional to the area of the figure ; in other 
oases tne value recorded by the instrument has to be 
added to or subtracted from a constant, depending 
on the dimensions of the instruments. Another type 
is the Hatchet Planimeter of Prytz. It consists simply 
of a curved knife-edge rigidly connected to a tracing 
point in the line of the l^fe-edge. It gives, with a 
little practice, very satisfactory results. 

Integrators. — Various instruments have been de- 
signed to effect mechanically the integration of 
functions. If the pointer is guided along the curve 
yzstf{x), the instrument gives the curve Y^fydx, 

CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS.— Object of this 
is to find maxima and minima values of expressions 
involving inte^als, the expressions being supposed 
to vary By assigning different forms to the functions 
denoted by the dependent variables. The method of 
finding such max. and min. values is analogous to that 
of finding ordinary max. or min. values by the Differ- 
ential Calculus. Let V denote a given function of z, y, 

. . . and let V Ydx, and z^ being 

dx dx* J *0 

given limits. The value of 17 cannot be found without 
knowing what particular function y is of a; ; but 
without knowing this we can find bU, the increment 
of V by ascribing to y an arbitrary increment or 
variation by, and from this we can deduce the con- 
ditions for a maximum or minimum value of U. 
The simplest problem to be so treated is to find the 
shortest line between two points. 

Another, first proposed by John Bernoulli in 1696, 
whioh gave rise to the o. of v., is to find the curve of 
quickest descent from one given point to another. 
This problem is known as a brachistochrone. Another 
is to find the shape of a solid of revolution exneri- 
encing minimum resistance in moving through a fluid, 
the resistance being assumed to be a normiu pressure 
proportional to the square of the cosine of the ai^le 
mtween the normal Co the surface and the direction 
of motion. Problems of rdative maxima and minima 
also are dealt with by the variation method ; as, mven 
the length of a curve, find its form so that the depth 
of the centre of gravity may be a maximum. 

See Calculus of Variations, Jellett ; History of Progress 
of Calculus of Variations during Nineteenth Century, 
Todhunter. 
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CALCUTTA (22* 36' N., 88* 24' E.), chief com- 
meroial centre and former capital of Brit. India ; on 
left bank of Hiigli (g.v.) ; capital of Bengal Public 
buildings include Government House, Public Library, 
Univ. (founded 1857), and many schools ; fine park — 
Maidan — with numerous statues and Marble Memorial 
to Queen Victoria ; Fort William, nucleus of C., is near 
centre of town. C. dates from 1686 ; foimdod by Job 
Chamock ; attacked and captured by Sura j ah Dowlah, 
nawab of Bengal, 1766, when 146 Europeans were im- 
prisoned (June 20) in Black Hole of C., from which only 
23 emerged alive next day ; retaken by Clive, Jan. 1767 ; 
capital of India, 177^1912, when superseded by 
Delhi A railway and canal centre, C. manufactures 
jute, cotton, iron ; port has 46 % of Indian trade ; 
graving docks ; exports cotton, rice, spices, rubber, 
oils, seeds, tea, opium, hemp, jute. Pop. (1911) 
1,222,313. 

Blechenden, Calcutta, Past and Present (1906). 

CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH (1846-86), Eng. 
artist and book-illustrator ; attained fame by humorous 
drawings in Graphic and illustrations to Washington 
Irving’s books, and of nursery stories. 

CALDER (55^ 62' N., 3° 33' W.), district. W. Mid- 
lothian, including Mid-Calder, West Calder. 

CALDER, SIR ROBERT, Bart. (1746-1815). 
Brit, admired ; b. Elgin, Scotland ; defeated Ville- 
ueuve, off Finisterre (1806); Commander of Ports- 
mouth (1816). 

CALDERON DE LA BARCA, PEDRO (1600-81), 
thegreatest of Span, dramatists; b. Madrid; adopting 
the profession of arms, saw service in Flanders and 
elsewhere; wrote plays, and was patronised by Philip 
IV. ; later entered the priesthood, but was eventually 
recalled to court, and continued his dramatic work 
for the remaining years of his life. A prolific writer 
(118 of his plays are still extant), he has been classed 
by Schlegel with Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. 
Eng. trans. include Six Dramas of Calderon, by E. 
Fitzgerald (1863); Six Plays of Calderon, by Denis 
MacCarthy ( 1853) ; followed by further instalments 
in 1861, 1867, 1870, and 1873 ; and a fragment of 
The Magician by Shelley ; later trans. being those by 
Norman Maocoll, 1888. See Spain (Literature). 

Life, by Hasell; Life-Work of C., by Merejkowski. 

CALDERON, PHILIP HERMOGENES (1833- 
98), well-known Span, painter ; keeper of Royal 
Ac^emy (1887). 

CALDERON, RODRIGO (d. 1621), Smn. ad- 
venturer ; b. Antwerp ; became sec. to Duke of 
Lerma and subsequently to Philip III. (till 1611); 
cr. (3ount of Oliva, and in 1614 Marques De Las Siete 
Inglexias ; incurred hatred from his insolence. When 
Uceda’s cabal drove Lerma from court, C. was arrested, 
tortured, and afterwards executed. 

GALDERWOOD, DAVID (1676-1660), Scot, 
divine ; banished for resisting attempts of James VI. 
to establish episcopacy in Scotland ; wrote Altare 
Damascenurn, a criticism of claims of episcopacy. 

GALDERWOOD, HENRY (1830-97), Soot, philo- 
sopher ; prof, of Moral Philosophy at Edinnurgh 
(1868) ; author of The Philosophy of the Infinite (1854), 
etc. 

CALEDON (34* 12' S., 19* 27' E.), town. Cape 
Province, 8. Africa ; thermal springs. 

CALEDON (29* 30' S., 27* 20' E.), river, S. Africa ; 
rises near Mont aux Sources ; flows S.W. ; joins 
Orange River. 

CALEDONIA, name given by the Romans to that 
part of Scotland which was to the N. of the Roman 
wall running between the Firths of Forth and Qyde. 
The name first occurs in Lucan (64 A.D.). It has been 
the habit of Scott, and other modem poets, to include 
Uie Lowlands also under the name. 

CALEDONIAN CANAL (67* 6' N., 4* 60' W.), 
in counties Inverness and Argyll, joining Lochs Doch- 
four, Ness, Oich, Lochy, and connecting North Sea 
Avith Atlantic Ocean ; opened, 1823 ; largely used by 
fishing fleets ; favourite tourist route. , 


--CALENDAB 

CALENBERG, Kalenbebo (62* 30' N., 9* 30' E.), 
district, Prussia; former principality, Hanover. 

CALENDAR, method of dividing time into hours, 
days, weeks, months, yeai's, etc. Name is derived 
from Roman ‘ Kalends,’ the first day of every month. 

The periodical occurrence of certain terrestrial and 
celestial phenomena originated the first division of 
time, but this natural method of division has certain 
disadvantages which in certain cases, as with the 
month, have caused arbitrary divisions to be adopted. 
The alternations of light ana darkness gave the solar 
day, the moon’s cyclic changes gave the lunar monih, 
and the periodic motion of the earth round the sun, 
evidoncea by the seasons, gave the solar year. The 
division of the day into 24 hours, and the aggregation 
of 7 days to the week have no astronomical basis. 

jjay . — The day has been divided into 24 hours from 
the earliest times, but different nations have adopted 
different methods both as regards starting and the 
counting of the hours. Thus the Babylonians began 
the day at sunrise, the Jews at sunset, the Egyptians 
and Romans at midnight, a method adopted by most 
modern peoples. The civil day in most countries is 
divided into two portions, each of 12 hours, and so the 
abbreviations a.m. (ante meridum) and p.m. (post 
meridiem) are required to denote hours before and 
after noon. In Italy afternoon hours (1, 2, 3, . . . 
11 p.m.) aro called 13, 14, 15, . . . 23 o’clock. For 
astronomical purposes, 24 hours are counted continu- 
ously from midnight (from midday, up to 1885). See 
Day. 

Week, a period of 7 days, and possibly duo origin- 
ally to the number of planets known to the ancients; 
but origin is very doubtful. English names of days 
of week are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The Latin names 
are preserved, with modifioations, in the modem 
French names of the days of the week. 

Monih originally meant the time of one revolution 
of the moon, but has since become an arbitrary 
division of the year, on account of the difference of 
about 11 days betweeu 12 lunations and the solar year. 

Year. — The civil year is regarded as commencing 
at different times by different nations, but the 
European system is gradually extending. The 
astronomical year is the time of the earth’s revolution 
round the sun — 365 days 6 hours 48 min. 46 sec. 
mean solar time. See 'I’ime. 

The calendar now generally adopted is that due 
to the Romans. At the time of Julius Caesar the 
difference between the civil and astronomical years 
was about two months, this being duo to negligence 
in the observance of the somewhat complicated system 
in use before, which was adopted from the Greeks. 
Caesar, taking the astronomical year as 365^ day.s, 
adopt^ a simpler arrangement, fixing the number of 
days in the alternate months January, March, May, 
July, September, and November as 31, the other 
months, with the exception of February, each having 
30 days. February was ordinarily to have 29 days, 
but 30 every fourth year. This was altered in the 
time of Augustus, the month Sextilis being called 
after him and given 31 days. So others were chanTOd, 
and the present anomalous system arose. The Jidian 
calendar continued in use till 1582, by which time 
the cumulative error of about Hi min. amounted 
to 10 days. The correction was made by Po])e 
Gregory XIII., and hence we have the Gregorian 
calendar. Pope Gregory ordained that the year.s 
1600, 1700, etc., shoula only be reckoned as leap- 
yofiurs when multiples of 4 after omitting the two 
cyphers, which amounts to counting three days in 
400 years less than reckoned in the Julian calendar. 
If our present value of the solar year be correct, the error 
of the Gregorian calendar will only amount to 1 day 
in about 3320 years. 

Calends (Lat. Kalsndas), first day Of Rom. 
months. Greek C’s, being non-existent, meant * novelr.* 

The New Style (n.s. ; %.e. Gregorian) was adopted 
late by Prot. countries; in Britain by Calendar 
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Act, 1750, when day following S^. 2 wai made 
Sop. 14. Qk. Church (in Russia, Cfreeoe, etc.) still 
retains Julian calomlar {Old Style: o.s.). Documents, 
etc., are sometimes doubly dated (old and new 
style), e.g. April 20 / May 3. In BV. Revolution, 
National Convention decided to begin a new era with 
Sep. 22, 1792 (foundation of Republic). Year was 
to be of 12 months (viz. VendSmiaire, Brumaire, 
Frimaire, Nivose, Pluviose, Vontose, Germinal, 
Flor4al, Prairial, Messidor, Thermidor, I^uotidor) of 
30 days each ; there were to be 5 festival days at 
end — to Virtue, Genius, Labour, Opinion, Rewards; 
Revolution Day was to be added every fourth year. 
Na^leon restored the Gregorian calendar, 1806. 

^e Jewish year consists of 12 lunar months, an 
additional month being intercalated at intervals. 

llie Muhammadan year also has 12 lunar months, 
but, as they do not intercalate, there is no corre- 
spondence between months and seasons. 

In Hindu calendar solar year regulates civil affairs 
in Bengal and part of Madras; lunar year is used for 
domestic and religious purposes over all India. Each 
of the 12 months begins with the sun’s entering a 
sign of Hindu zodiac. First day of year is our April 12. 

Eoclesiastical calendar. — Partly based on the 
Rolar year and partly on the lunar month ; thus wo 
get some feasts * fixed,’ others ‘ moveable.* 

Easter is the most important feast, as it determines 
others. Method of fixing date very complicated, 
but tables (see Book of Common Prayer) are available, 
giving date for any year. Easter is Sunday next after 
the 14th day of the paschal moon, and must lie between 
March 22 and April 25. Other principal Church feasts 
depending on Easter are : — 

Septuagesima Sunday . 9 wcelcs 'I 
First Sunday in Lent . 6 ,, V before EasWr. 

Ash Wednesday . . 46 days J 

Rogation Sunday . . 6 weeks '\ 

Ascension Day .40 days 

Whitsunday . . 7 weeks 

Trinity Sunday . ,8 

Domini^ Letter, — Putting loiters A, H, 0, D, E, F, 
G, with the first seven days of January, the dominical 
or Sunday letter for the year is that corresponding 
to Sunday. 

Golden Number, — 19 Julian years are equal to 
236 lunar months ; so a table of the moon’s phases for 
19 years will servo for any year when its numoer in the 
cycle is known. This number is tne Golden Number, 
To find the golden number, add I to the date, divide 
by 19 ; the remainder is the golden number, or, when 
no remainder, golden number is 19. 

Bpaet, — Denotes age of moon at beginning of year — 
once of importance in computing Easter. See Anomaly. 

CALENDERING, smoothing or glazing of textile 
fabrics by rollers ; the finishing by pressure of linen 
and cotton goods and paper. 

GALGAJRT (61® N., 114® W.), oldest city, Alberta, 
N.W. Canada ; founded, 1884 ; commercial centre. 
Pop. (1911) 43,736. 

CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELL (1782-1850), 
Amer. statesman; graduated at Yale (1804); ad- 
mitted to Bar, and acquired large practice ; entered 
Congress (1811) and soon became active supporter of 
the measures which led to the war with Great Britain ; 
was Sec. of War under Pres. Monroe (1817-26); 
Vioe-Pres. of U.S.A. (1826-32). C. was regwded 
as the mouthpiece of the Southern States in national 
affairs, and was a warm advocate of slavery. To 
his own slaves he was the most indulgent of masters. 
C. also hold the State’s right of nullification, %,€, 
preventing operation of a Federal law. ^ His integrity 
of character and kindliness of disposition secured to 
him a large following of personal friends. 

CALI (3® 26' N., 76*^ 46' W.). town, Ck)lombia, S. 
America ; commercial centre. Pop. 16,000. 

CALIBRATION, the process of asoeHaining the 
place and amount of variation in a scientific instru- 
ment, If the bore of a thermometer tube varies in 




width, variation in bore will introdnoe an error. The 
process is also applied to burettes used in chemical 
analysis, stretchea wires used in potentiometers and 
arrangements such as the Wheatstone Bridge, seta of 
weights used for balances of high accuracy, spectro- 
scopes used for determination of length of light-waves, 
galvanometers intended to give the absolute measure 
of a current, etc. 

Watson, Text-Book of Practical Physics, 

CALICO, grey or bleached cotton cloth ; c., when 

S Tinted upon, is known technically as * print * ; name 
erived from town of Calicut (Madras), wjiere cotton 
cloths were made, XVI. cent. 

CALICUT (11® 16' N., 76® 49' E.), seaport town. 
Madras, Brit. India ; fiirst Ind. port visited by 
Europeans ; anciently a fiourishing city and trade 
centre ; gave name to calico, a former important 
manufacture ; ceded to British, 1792 ; chief exports, 
coffee, spices, and timber. Pop. (1911) 78,417. 

CALIFORNIA (32® 20' to 42® N., 1 14® 20' to 124® 26' 
W.), state, U.S.A., on Pacific coast; bounded N. by 
Oregon, E. by Nevada, Arizona, S. by Mexico, W. by 
Pacific; area, 168,360 sq. miles, of which 2188 are 
water. Surface generally consists of two great mountai n 
systems running lengthwise through state, with a 
broad valley between them. These mountains are 
the Sierra Nevada in the E. and the Coast Range 
along the coast ; chief peaks of former, Mt. Whitney, 
Fisherman Peak ; of latter, San Bernardino, San 
Jacinto. In the S. is the Tehaohapi range uniting 
the two great systems. The central valley is re- 
markable for beauty, and is called the Great Valley 
of C. ; it is over 500 miles long and from 40 to 60 
miles wide. It is drained by the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin, which flow resi^octivoly through the N. 
and S., and, uniting in lat. 38® 3' N., enter Suisin Bay 
to N. of San Francisco. Other ri^rs are the Feather 
and American R’s, tributaries of Sacramento ; the 
Merced, Stanislaus, and other tributaries of the San 
Joaquin; Eel R. in N.W., Salinas and Santa Maria in 
S.W. Chief lakes are Tulare, Owens, Mono, Tahoe, 
Honey, Goose, Klamath. In the S. are depressed 
desert regions. Chief towns are San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento (capital), San Diego, 
Pasadena, San Jos6, Alameda. Climate is cold and 
wet in N., but in S. dry and semi-tropical. 

Sierra Nevada is chiefly of Arohssan, Ck>a8t Range 
of Cretaceous, formation; while valley belongs to 
Tertiary and Quaternary periods. Flora includes red- 
wood and mammoth trees, wild-oats, alfalfa, and great 
variety of flowering shrubs. Fauna includes gmzly 
bears, pumas, wolves, deer, lizards, woodpeckers, (quails. 

History. — The coast of C., or Upper C. as it was 
called in contradistinction to the Mexican territory of 
Lower C., was explored by Juan Cabrillo in 1642-^ ; 
it was visitod by Drake in his voyage of 1679 ; and 
three years later an expedition under SebMtian 
Vizcaino explored Monterey and San Diego Bays, and 
anchored near Point Reyes in the old port of San 
BVancisoo. In XV III. cent, various missionary 
settlements were established in the country by the 
Spaniards ; they obtained no grants of land from the 
Span, government, but later acquired great wealth. 
Tne first missionary expedition arrived at San Diego 
in 1769, where a Franciscan mission was established ; 
others were founded at Monterey in 1770, at San 
Francisco in 1776 ; and eventually there were twenty- 
one religious communities in the country, the last 
being that founded at Sonoma in 1823. Towns were 
also established, San Jos4 dating from 1777, Los 
Aisles from 1781. 

The Indians were taught agricultural arts; no 
trade with foreigners was at first allowed, but in 1806 
a Russ, official obtained commercial concessions, and 
in 1812 a Russ, trading station was founded at Ross ; 
foreign trade became very extensive from about 1822, 
in which year Mexico attained independence ; from 
this time till 1846 0. was subject to Mexican rule, 
although practically autonomous. From about 1831 
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patriotic party arose; and after tifteon j^ars of dis> San Francisco (q.v.). Most important recent events 
content, political feuds, and jealousy against Mexico, have been labour strikes and anti-Japanese legislation, 
a rising occurred in 1844 ; independence was declared Executive is in hands of gov., assisted by lieut.-gov. 
in 1846 by some Amer. settlers, who captured Sonoma and five ministers ; legislative power vested in Senate 
in that year. Subsequently Amer. forces seized of 40 members and Assembly of 80 members, former 
Monterey and other places, ultimately conquering elected for four, latter for two, years. C. has woman 
whole of C., which became a territory of U.S.A. in suffrage. The State sends 2 Senators and 11 repre- 
1848. Gold was discovered in 1848, which resulted in sentatives to Congress. Among religions ]^m. 
great influx of men from all over the world. A con- Catholicism has greatest following. 

Education is free and 
obligatory. The Univer- 
sity of California super- 
seded Coll, of C. ; estab- 
lished at Oakland, 1869 
(having obtained charter, 
1868); removed to present 
site, Berkeley, 1873 ; fine 
situation by San Fi’ancisco 
Bay, with large grounds 
on slopes of BerKeloy Hills ; 
handsome buildings raised; 
besides colleges at Berke- 
ley univ. now includes 
Lick astronomical depart- 
ment near San Jos6,art de- 
partment (formerly ‘ Mark 
Ho}>kins Institute of Art’) 
in San Francisco, Univ. 
Farm at Davisvillo, botani- 
cal laboratory at Whittier, 
biological laboratory at La 
Jolla, and other branches ; 
noted library. The Le- 
land Stanford Junior 
Univ. (q.v.) at Palo Alto 
is also famous. 

Rosources. — Gold is ex- 
tensively mined ; quick- 
silver, lead, silver, copjjer, 
iron, antimony, chromium 
are found in considerable 
quantities, as well as rock- 
salt, borax, asphalt, soda, 
sulphur, and china clay ; 
petroleum abounds, but 
there is little coal. Agri- 
cultural wealth is remark- 
able, though in places 
in-igation is necessary; 
wheat and barley ex- 
tensively cultivated; 
grapes, oranges, lemons, 
olives, citrons, jxsaches, 
|X)ars, cherries, apricots, 
and other fruits largely 
produced ; sugar - beet, 
cotton, tobacco, hops also 
cultivated. There are 
immense forests, with fir, 
cedar, pine, and other 
trees; and lumbering is 
important industry. Sheep 
and cattle raised ; ostrich- 
farming carried on ; silk 
produced ; fisheries im- 
portant. Industries in- 
clude canning of fruits 

and vegetables, meat pack- 

flour-milling, brewing, 
dairying, distilling, ship- 
building, tanning; exports fresh, dried, and canned 
fruit, cereals, timber, wool, sugar, wine, brandy, 
mineral products, petroleum, tobacco. G. is connected 
with Eastern states by four railways. 

Inhabitants include persons of Brit., Ger., Canadian, 
Ital., Fr., and Swed. extraction ; there are also 
Chinese, Japanese, Ind., and negro inhabitants; but 
76 % of population is American by birth. Pop. (1910) 





sHtution was formed in 1849, and C. was admitted to 
the Union in the following year. C. sent IJ raiUion 
dollars to Federalists at time of Civil War, and some 
volunteer forces. Since that time country has greatly 
developed ; railways and canals have been extended 
and commerce has vastly increased. Great numbers 
of CJhin. labourers immigrated here from about I860 ; 
further immigration was prohibited by Anti-Chinese 
bill in 1891. In 1906 occurred terrible earthquake at 


2,377,649. 
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Hittell, Eistory of California (San Francisoo, 1885- 
95); Royoe, California (New York, 1886); Greenhow, 
EiBiory of Oregon and California (1844). 

CALIFORNIA, LOWER (30® N., 109® 63' W.), 
peninsula, territory of Mexico, between Gulf of 
California and Pacific Ocean ; mountainous ; water 
and vegetation scarce, but valleys produce maize 
and wl^at ; horses and cattle reared ; Spaniards 
settled here in XVII. cent. ; gold and silver mining 
and pearl-oyster fishing. Pop. (1910) 62,244. 

CALIGULA, see Gaius C.«sab. 

CALIPH, name given to successors of Muhammad. 
The story of the Muhammadan chiefs who bore the 
name of caliph falls into three dynasties : (1) The four 
caliphs who severally suoo. Muhammad ; (2) the 
Omayyad caliphs ; (3) the Abbasid caliphs. 

Muhammad, dying without male issue, was suoc. 
(632 A.D.) by Abu-Bekr {q.v.), f. of Ayesha, the 
prophet’s wife ; at his death (634) ho nominated 
Omar, another relative, as his successor ; Omar was 
stabbed by a slave (644), and a select council app. 
Othman, a high official, as third caliph, who was 
in turn suoc. by Au, s. of Abu Taleb, murdered by a 
fanatic in 661. 

The reign of each of these four rulers had been 
largely occupied with warfare, and before the death 
of Ali a new competitor for the caliphate had entered 
the field in the person of Moawiya, gov. of Syria, who 
claimed to succeed his cousin Othman, and, having 
subdued Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Yeman, deposed 
Ali’s B., Ilassan, and seized the caliphate. 

Omayyad Caliphs : Moawiya (661-80), who made 
the title of caliph hereditary, was their first ruler of the 
line of the Omayyads, and their capital was Damascus. 
This dynasty lasted until 750, when it wets in turn 
overthrown by a powerful family (Abhasides) de- 
scended from Abbas, uncle of Muhammad. 

Abbaaid Dynasty : AuOl Abbas (760-54), the first 
caliph of the line, was followed by his bro., Abu Jaafar 
Almans6r (764-76), who established the seat of 
Empire at Bagdad ; succ. by liis s., Almahdi (776-85) ; 
Alhadi (786-86) ; followed in turn by Harun er Raschid, 

‘ the Just * (786-809). Of all those potentates by 
far the most famous is the last mentioned, whose name 
has been made familiar throughout the world by 
means of the Thousand and One Nights, 

CALXPPIC PERIOD, three Metonic cyole.s of 6940 
days each and 6939 days in addition ; siiggostod by 
astronomer Calippus ; coincides with six Julian years. 
See Calendar. 

CALIVER, XVI.-cent. firearm. 

CALIXTINE8, see Hussites. 

CALIXTU8, name of three popes: Calixtus I. 
(217-22), said to have been a slave originally. — 
Calixtus II. (1119-24), a noble Burundian, chosen 
Pope at Cluny, and displaced the Anti-Pope, Gregory 
V III.— Calixtus III. (1455-58), a Spaniard f^phonso 
de Borgia), owed his advancement in the Church to 
Alfonso V. of Aragon. 

CALIXTU8, GEORG, Calusen (1686-1666), Ger. 
theologian ; sought to broaden basis of Lutheranism. 

CALLANDER (56® 14' N., 4® 12' W.), small town, 
on Teith, Perthshire, Scotland ; tourist centre. 

CALLAO (12® 8., 77® 16' W.), chief seaport of Peru ; 
fine harbour ; exports guano, chemicals, coffee, rice, 
cocaine, wool, salt, sugar, hides, tobacco ; imports 
coal, machinery, flour, wheat, rice, etc. Old town 
was destroyed by earthquake, 1746. Notable buildings 
are old fortress (now custom house) and prefecture. 
Pop. 40,000. 

CALLCOTT, SIR AUGUSTU8 WALL (1779- 
1844), Eng. artist ; famed for landscapes ; R.A. (1810); 
knighted, 1827. 

GALLGOTT, JOHN WALL (1766-1821), Eng. 
oompoBor and musician ; won reputation as composer 
of ^ees ; his Musical Grammar (1806) was long 
regarded as a standard work. 

CALLERNI8H (58® 12' N., 6® 42' W.), village, 
Lewis, Scotland ; in district are four stone oiioles* 


CALLIA8, tyrant of Chalcis ; friend of Demosthenes. 

CALLIA8 and HIPPONIGUS, heads of an 
Athenian family who were hereditary toroh- bearers at 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

CALLICHTHY8, see Cat- Fishes. 

CALLIMACHUS (fi. 250 B.O.), Gk. poet; wrote 
large number of poems, his elegies being especially 
esteemed ; app. librarian of Alexandrian library by 
Ptolemy PhiladelphuB. 

CALLINU8 (630-660 B.o. ), earliest Gk. elegiac poet. 

CALLIOPE, Muse of Epic poetry. 

CALLIPHORA, see under Housb-Ply. 

CALLIRRHOE (classical myth.), dau. of god 
Aohelous ; wife of Alomieon. 

CALLISTHENES (IV. cent. B.a), Gk. historian; 
pupil of Aristotle ; accompanied Alexander the Great 
into Asia, and wrote an account of the expedition ; also 
histories of the wars of the fieriod. 

CALLISTO (classical myth.), a nymph; dau. of 
Lycaon ; with her son, Areas, transformed into a 
constellation. 

GALLI8TRATUS, name of (1) Grammarian 
(fl. II. cent. B.o.) ; (2) Athenian poet ; (3) Gk, rhetori- 
cian (fl. c. III. cent.). 

CALLOT, JACQUES (1592-1635), Fr. engraver; 
b. Nancy ; left homo at age of twelve to pursue his 
studies in Italy ; patronised by Cosimo II. of Florence ; 
executed designs for Louis XIII. of France, and other 
crowned heads. 

CALLOVIAN, lowest section of Oxford Oolite 
rooks, called also Kellaway Rock, a calcareous sand- 
stone withoharacteristio;fossils (Ammonites callovienses), 

CALMAR, see Kalmar. 

CALMET, ANTOINE AUGUSTIN (1672-1757), 
Fr. Benedictine ; wrote numerous oommentaries on 
the Bible. 

CALMUGKS, see Kalmuck. 

CALNE (61® 27' N., 2® W.), market town, Wilt- 
shire, England ; site of castle of kings of Wessex ; 
bacon -curing is chief industry. Pop. (1911) 3639. 

GALOMARDE, FRANCISCO TADEO, DUKB 
(1775-1842), Span, statesman who encouraged illiberal 
policy of Ferdinand VII. ; supported Carlists. 

CALOMEL (mercurous chloride), Hg,Cl^ found 
naturally as the mineral called horn-quioksilver, or 
prepared from a mixture of mercury and corrosive 
sublimate ; a yellowish - white crystalline powder, 
heavy, and tasteless ; used in med. as a purgative, 
being antiseptic and a bile stimulant. 

CALONNE, CHARLES ALEXANDRE DE( 1734- 
1802), Fr. statesman ; after filling various legal 
appointments under Crown, was summoned (1783) 
to take charge of national finances, and endeavour to 
repieiiish royal treasury; met with ill success, and was 
dismissed and exiled by Louis XVI. (1787); returned 
to France (1802) by permission of Napoleon. 

CALOREBCENCE, term describing the optical 

henomenon that, when invisible heat rays are focused 

y a lens upon charcoal, the latter is heated to in- 
candescence, the heat rays being converted into 
visible rays. 

CALORIE and CALORIMETRY, see Hxat. 

CALOTTE (Fr.), cap worn over priestly tonsure, 
hence symbol of priest ; Fr. association formed by 
men of Ugh rank in XVII. cent, for merciless criticism 
of society, and named from the c., which they sent to 
objects of their criticism as symbolic covering for 
their exposed faults. 

CALPE (36® 9' N., 6® 21' W.)> promontory, Spain ; 
now called Gibraltar (q.v.), 

CALPURNIA, cbildless wife of Julius Csssar ; 
tradition records her pleading with Cnsar not to go 
abroad on fatal Ides of March. 

GALPURNIUS, TITUS, Rom. poet; wrote ec- 
logues in manner of Theocritus ; lived about time of Nero. 

GALTAGIRONE (37® 12' N., 14® 33' E.), city, 
Catania, Sicily; bp.’s see; manufactures pottery. 
Pop. (1911) 44,647. 

GALTAN18ETTA {37® 27' N., 14® 2' E.), town. 
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Sicily; cathedral; is centre of sulphur industry; has 
mineral springs. Pop, (1911)4 1 ♦320. 

CALTROP, small iron ball fitted with sharp spikes ; 
strewn on ground before oiiposing force in battle to 
check cavalry charge. 

GALUIRE-ET-CUIBE (46® 48' N., 4* 62' E.), 
town, on Sadne, France ; perfume and pottery. Pop. 
10 , 800 . 

CALUMET, Ft. name for ‘ peace-pipe ’ of Amer. 
Indians; its being offered to strangers was signal 
mark of hospitality. 

GALUMPIT (14® 48' N., 120® 60' W.), town. 
Luzon, Philippine Islands ; important market ; chief 
product is rice. Pop. 16,000. 

CALVADOS (49^ 6' N., 0® 20' W.), maritime de- 
partment, N.W. France; principal rivers are Touques, 
Dives, Ome, and Viro; soil generally fertile, and pro 
vides pasturage for the cattle and horses raised ; 
butter, cheese, and cider produced ; textiles manu- 
factured ; fisheries productive ; iron, coal, and granite 
found; capital, Caen; area, 2197 so. miles. Pop. 
(1911) 396,318. 

CALVAERT, DENIS, DiONiSiO Fiamminoo (d. 
1619), Dutch painter ; master of Domenichino. 

CALVARY (‘ place of skulls *), place whore Christ was 
crucified ; * a Calvary,’ representation of Crucifixion. 

CALVE, EMMA (1866- ), Fr. prirna donna: 

principal parts in Carmen, Pocheurs de Perles, Sapho. 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES STUART (1833-84), 
Eng. poet and scholar ; brilliant univ. career both 
at Oxford and (Cambridge ; pub. Verses and Transla- 
tions (1862); Verse Translation of Theocritus (1869); 
Fly-Leaves (1872). As a writer of light vorsCs and 
parodies he is unsurpassed. 

CALVERT, GEORGE, see Baltimorb. 

CALVERT, SIR HARRY, Bart. (d. 1826), Eng. 
general ; served under Cornwallis in Amer. War ; 
adjutant-general (1799) ; received baronetcy (1818). 

CALVES’ HEAD CLUB, formed shortly after 
his execution to deride the memory of Charles I. ; 
existed until 1734. 

GAL VI (42® 34' N., 8® 44' E.), fortified seaport. 
Gulf of Calvi, Corsica; captured by British (1794); 
retaken by Corsicans (1795). 

GALVIN, JOHN (1509-64), Reformer; b. Noyoii 
(Picardy), July 10 ; s. of G6rard C. Intended 
by his f. for the Church, he was app. (1521) to a chap- 
laincy in the cathedral of his native town. Later 
he continued his education in Paris, achieving brilliant 
success in his grammatical and philosophioid studies. 
In 1527 he received the curacy of St. Martin de 
Marteville, and later that of Pont I’EvSque, near 
Noyon. A year later (a decided to withdraw himself 
from the Church, and went to Orleans to study law. 
In 1529 he removed to Bourges to pursue his studies 
under the noted Andrea Alciati. Here also he began 
the study of Greek under Melchior Wolraar, and 
first imbibed the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Though there is some uncertainty as to when C.’s 
conversion actually took place, it is believed that ho 
began to preach in support of the * new learning,’ 
as it was called, while still at Bourges. In 1531 no 
was again in Pari.s, where, in the flowing year, he 
pub. his first book — a Latin commentary on Seneca’s 
De dementia. 

C. appears by this time to have given up all thoughts 
of adopting the law as a profession, and as Paris nad 
now become a centre of tne reformed faith, he found 
much there to occupy his attention. But, before 
long, the persecution of the Protestants began, and 
C. and many others were compelled to seek safety in 
flight. Thereafter he led a wandering life for some 
years, devoting muoh time to stu^, and began the 
writing of his Institutes of the Christian Seligion. 
Amongst other towns he visited Orleans and Poitiers, 
and at the latter place gathered around him many 
adherents of the new , religion. 0. at twenty-flve 
had sacrifleed all other interests for the reformed 
faith, and his influence became very great. In 1536; 


he was followed to Geneva by his chief supportm, 
and here they issued a Prot. Confession of Faith, 
through the influence of which a strict morality took 
the place of loose living. Within two years, however, 
owing to a reaction against his severe rule, Calvin 
again found himself a wanderer. But, after three 
years spent in theological study at Strassburg, he was 
recallea to Geneva, whore, except for a brief interval, 
he lived for the rest of his life. 

Though C.’s influence now increased year by year, 
ho was continually engaged in fierce controversies with 
enemies of the new faith, one of the most notable 
being that with regard to Election and Predestination 
with Albert Pighius. Though C. formed his religion on 
Luther’s theol. and that of other earlier reformers, 
it was he who systematised the doctrine of Protestant- 
ism, and esiabushed a proper basis of eoolesiostioal 
discipline. 

Ilia exhausting labours could not but have their 
effect on his naturally frail constitution. Early in 
the year 1664 his health began rapidly to decline, 
and he died on May 27, in his fifty-seventh year. 
During his residence at Strassburg he had married 
Idoletto, widow of Joan Stordeur, of Li6ge, to whom 
he was muoh dovoteil. She, however, predeceased 
him, and their only child, Jacques (b. in 1542), lived 
but a few days. C.’s attitude towards those who 
were opposed to his religious or doctrinal views was 
often marked by the greatest intolerance, and the 
relentless manner in which ho procured the condemna- 
tion of Servotus must ever remain as a blot upon his 
memory. 

Life, by Walker ( 1906) ; Lije and Times, by Penning 
(Eng. trans., 1912). 

GALVISIUS, SETHUS (1666-1615), Gor. ohrono- 
logist; pub. Opus Chronologicum (Leipzig, 1605). 

CALVO, CARLOS (1824-1906), Argentine his- 
torian; wrote number of books relating to history 
of the South Amer. republics ; Minister at Berlin 
(1885). 

GALW, Kalw (48® 41' N., 8® 45' E.). town, on 
Nagold, Wurttemberg, Germany ; manufacture of tex- 
tiles staple industry ; trade in timber with Netherlands. 
Pop. 5260. 

CALX, see Flowkr. 

GALYDON, ancient town, iEtolia ; legendary scene 
of hunting of Calydonian boar. 

CALYDONIAN BOAR.— In Gk. myth. Calydon, 
capital of .(Etolia, was wasted by boar sent by Artemis 
in revenge for sacrifice omitted by King C^Jneus ; in 
one story, adopted by Swinburne, Atalanta {q.v.) took 
chief part in the chase. 

CALYPSO (classical myth.), dau. of Oceanus ; 
Odysseus, when shipwrecked on Ogygia, of which she 
was queen, stayed there seven years. 

GALYPTOBLA8TEA, see under Hydbomedusji. 

GALYPTR.s:a, see under Gastropoda. 

CALYX, see Flower. 

CAM, contrivance, generally a projecting part of a 
wheel, for converting rotary into rectilinear motion ; 
used in petrol and gas engines to open inlet and ex- 
haust valves. 

GAM (62® 5' N., 0® 10' E.), river, Cambridgeshire, 
England ; joins Ouse. 

CAM, DIOGO, CAo, Portug. traveller ; first 
European to explore the Congo (c. 1482). 

CAMACHO, JUAN FRANCISCO (1824-96), 
Span, statesman ; his drastic financial reforms made 
him unpopular. 

CAMAGUEY (21® 23' N., 77® 66' W.), city and 
province, both formerly Puerto Principe, Cuba. Pop. 
30,000; (province) 140,000. 

GAMALDOLESE, CIamaldulians, order of Eremite 
monks, founded by St. Romuald (c. 950), at Camaldoli, 
in the Apennines. The monks, who wear a white 
habit, dwell in separate huts, and only meet together 
for divine service and for me^s. C. monasteries still 
exist in Italy. 

GAMARAGUM, see CaMBBAI. 
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GAMARGO, MARIE ANNE (1710-70). Fr. ballet- 
danoer; made her d6but in Paris (1726), and took 
the publio by storm ; portrait in Wallace CoUeotion. 

CAMARGUE (43^ 20' N.. 4® 41' E.), island. 
Bouohes-du-Rh6ne. S.E. France ; region marshy and 
unhealthy. 

CAMARILLA, body of unofBcial councillors of 
sovereign ; especially clique which swayed Ferdinand 
VII. of Spain, 1814-20. 

GAM ARINA, ancient town, S. coast of Sicily ; 
founded from Syracuse, 599 b.o. ; complete destruction 
dates from a.d. 853. 

GAMBACErES, jean JACQUES REGIS DE, 
Dukb or Parma (1753-J824), Fr. statesman; leaned 
to side of mercy at trial of Louis XVI. ; member of 
Committee of General Defence (1793) ; pres, of Com- 
mittee of Publio Safety (1795); Second Consul (1799); 
later made Arch-Chancellor of hVanco. 

CAMBALUC, old name of city of Peking, meaning 
‘ Citv of the Emperor * ; was for a short period an 
abp.^s see; somoliines spelt ‘ Cambalu * ; thus 
Longfellow writes of ‘ the Golden City of Cambalu.* 

CAMBAY (22° 18' N., 72° 30' E.), seaport, capital 
of small native state of C., Bombay, India, on Gulf 
of C. ; formerly im[)ortant commercial city; com- 
merce fallen away owing to harbour silting ; famed 
for manufacture of agate and carnolian ornaments. 
Pop. 31,780. 

CAMBAY, GULP OF (22° N., 72* E.), inlet. W. 
coast Brit. India ; rapid tides ; sandbanks. 

CAMBERT, ROBERT (1628-77), Fr. musician; 
bandmaster to Charles II. of England (1673); his 
opera, Ponione, was produced in London. 

CAMBIASI, LUCA (1627-85), Genoese artist; 
accepted commission from Philip II. of Spain to paint 
ficries of frescoes in the l^scorial. 

CAMBODIA, Camdodoh (12° N., 105° E.), Fr. pro- 
tectorate, S.E. Asia, bordering on Gulf of Siam ; area, 
67,723 sq. miles. Surface generally is alluvial plain of 
Mekong R., with mountain ranges and dotachou peaks 
itt N.E. and W. ; one arm of Mekong flows to Tonlo Sap, 
great lake in C. and Siam, subject to extraordinary 
lluctuations. Chief towns are Pnon\-Penh, Kampot. 
Climate is warm, subject to monsoons ; some districts 
malarial. C. produces rice, sugar-cane, betel, tobacco, 
indigo, pepi)er, maize, cinnamon, coffee, cotton, vanilla, 
mulberry, cacao. Industries include manufactures 
of silk, pottery, bricks, matting ; cattle raised. 

C. is ruled by native king under Fr. protection. 
Inhabitants include Khmors, Chinese, Annaraeso, 
Malays, and there are some uncivilised mountain tribes ; 
cliief religion. Buddhism. C. was powerful state under 
Khmers, attaining zenith in early mcdisoval period ; 
vaiioua ruins remain of former greatness ; Fr. 
protectorate formally established, 1867. Pop. 
1,200.000. 

GAMBON, JULES MARTIN (1845- ), Fr. bar- 

rister and diplomat; gov.-geu. of Algeria (1891); 
ambassador at Washington (1897), Madrid (1902), and 
Berlin (1907). 

GAMBON, PAUL (1843- ), Fr. Ambassador to 

Court of St. James’s since 1898; bro. of above; 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour; member of 
Fr. Academy of Science. 

CAMBON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1756-1820), Fr. 
statesman ; prominent figure at period of Revolution ; 
voted for death of Louis XVI. ; severely criticised 
certain actions of Marat and Dan ton, and incurred 
hatred of Robespierre ; at Restoration was exiled, 
and d. in Belgium. 

CAMBORNE (60* 13' N., 5° 18' W.), market town, 
Cornwall, England ; tin and copper mines. Pop. 
(1911) 15,829. 

CAMBRAl (60° 10' N., 3* 12' E.), fortified town 
(ancient Cainaracum)^ on Scheldt, Nord, Franco ; abp.’8 
seat ; principal buildings, cathedral containing monu- 
ment of F5nelon, town hall, theological seminary, 
library ; celebrated for fine linen manufactures ; 
name * cambric* derived thence. Pop. 16,600. 

*9 


CAMBRIA, ancient Lat. name of Wales, county 
of the Cyrari. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM, term applied to the 
earliest fossiliferous geological system overlying the 
Arclucan or Pre-Cambrian system, the oldest of the 
Geological Record, and overlaid by tho Silurian 
system. It derives its name from Cambria (».«. 
Wales), where it is specially well develo|jed, attaining 
in places a thickness of 12,000 ft. Outcrops also 
occur in Shropshire, Warwickshire, Malvern Hills, 
Cumberland, eastern Ireland, and north-western Scot- 
land. It is met throughout Europe at intervals from 
Scandinavia to Bohemia, and occupies vast areas of 
eastern North America. Tho Cambrian rooks consist 
of grits, sandstones, greywackes, quartzites, and oon- 
lumorates, with thick groups of shales and slates. In 
Gotland limestones are prevalent, and in America 
limestones, greensands, and dolomites, with masses of 
volcanic rocks. 

Fossils are numerous and, although the earliest 
discovered forms of life, they show an advanced 
development pointing to still lower, lost, or undis- 
covered ancestors. The most characteristic fossils are 
the Trilobites (Crustacea), I’aradoxidos, Olenus and 
Olenellus, and the Braohiopod Lingula Davisii, from 
the Port Madoo slates. The only discovered plants arc 
regarded as Algse (Eophyton). The system in Britain 
is subdivided as follows : — 
tt„^_ /T remadoo slates. 

1 Lingula Hags (Olenus zone). 

T /Menevian series (Paradoxidcs zone). 

\ Harlech series (Olenellus zone). 

Sir Archibald Qeikie, Text- Book of Geology; Jukes- 
Browu, Handbook of Historical Geology, 

CAMBRIC, fine linen cloth first manufactured at 
Cambrai, France. 

CAMBRIDGE (62° 12' N., 0° 7' E.), town, Cam- 
bridgeshire, on Cam ; famous as Univ. town. Cam- 
bridge Univ. is said to have been founded or restored 
by Sigebert of East Anglia and revived by Edward 
the Elder; became important early in Xlll. cent.; 
obtained papal recognition, 1231. Collegos in order 
of foundation are; (1) Pcterfiousc, founded 1284 by 
Hugh de Balsham, bp. of Ely ; (2) Clare, founded 
1326 by Richard do Badew, rofounded by Lady 
Elizabeth, sister of Gilbort, Earl of Glare ; (3) 

Pembroke^ founded as Valence -Mary Coll., 1347, by 
Mary do St. Paul, widow of Aylmer do Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke ; Henry VI. was great benefactor 
to this college, and is called second Founder ; (4) 
GonviUe and Cains, founded 1348 by Edmund 
Gonvillo, rector of Terrington ; name and situation 
changed by William Bateman, Bp. of Norwich, who 
was second Founder ; third Founder was John Caius, 
M.D., who in 1658 obtained Royal Charter establishing 
his foundation ; (6) Trinity Hall, founded 1350 by 
William Bateman, Bp. of Norwich ; (6) Corpus Chrish, 
founded 1352 by two societies, the Guilds of Corpus 
Christi and of Blessed Virgin Mary ; (7) King*s, 

founded 1441 by Henry VI. ; (8) Queens', founded 1448 
by Margaret of Anjou, queen of Henry VI., refoonded 
by Elizabeth Woodvillo, wife of Edward IV., 1406 ; (9) 
St. Catharine's, founded 1473 by Robert Wodelarke, 
D.D., Chancellor of Univ. ; (10) Jesus, founded 1496 
by John Alcook, Bp. of Ely; (11) Christ's, founded 
1505 by Lady Margaret Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, mother of Henry VII. ; (12) St. John's, founded 
1511 by the same ; (13) Magdalene, founded 1519 by 
Thomas Baron Audloy of Walden; (14) Trinity, 
founded 1546 by Henry VIII., by combining and ex- 
tending two earlier foundations, Michaelhouse (1324) 
and Hall (1337) ; (16) Emmanuel, founded 1584 

by Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of Exoheouer ; (16) 
Sidney Sussex, founded 1694 under will or Frances, 
Dowager Countess of Sussex; (17) Downing, founded 
1800 by Sir George Downing. There are two women’s 
colleges, Oirton and Newnham. Pop. (1911) 40,028. 

CAAIBRIDGE (38° 31' N., 76° 16' W.), city <m 
Ohoptank, Maryland, U.S.A. ; trades in lumber ; 
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cftnuod fruits, »nd is Bhipping port for fiih. Pop. 
(1910) 6407. 

CAMBRIDGE (42° 22' N., Tl* T W.), city, Massa- 
ohufidtts, U.S.A. ; Bontains Harvard Univ., oldest univ. 
in 0.6. A., foondad 1636; has observatory, Arohaologi- 
cal and Nat. Hist. Museums, botanic gardens ; manu- 
factures furniture, pianos, chemicals, soap, etc. ; has 
printing presses, foundries ; fine public parloi. Ameri- 
cans encamped here in War of Independence while 
British held Boston. Pop. (1910) 104,839. 

CAMBRIDGE (40* 3^ N., 81* 85' W.). city, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; coal, iron, and oil found. Pop. (1010) 11,327. 

CAMBRIDGE, EARU30M AND DUKEDOM OF, 
title dates back to Norman times, and was almost invari- 
ably bestowed upon members of the reigning house. It 
lapsed in the person of George II., but was revived in 
1801 and bestowed on Adolpbua Frederick, Duke of 
Cambridge (1774-1850), 7th s. of George III., who was 
also Earl of Tip^rary and Viceroy of Hanover ; at his 
death was suoc. oy his s., George William Frederick 
Charles (1819-1904) ; served in Hanoverian and later 
in Brit, army ; present at Afma, Balaldava, Inkerman, 
and Stvasiop ^ ; app. Commander-in-Chief in 1866, 
which position he held until 1896, being advanced to 
rank ot Field-Marshal in 1862 ; m. Louisa Fair brother, 
who took the name of Fitzgeorge. 

CAMBRIDGE, RICHARD OWEN (1717-1802), 
Eng. poet ; wrote mook-epio, the SertbUriad (1761). 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE (52* 15' N.. 0° 10' E.), in- 
land county, England ; bounded N. by Lincoln, E. by 
Norfolk, Suffolk, 6. by Essex, Hertford, W. by Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Northampton ; greatest length, 48 miles ; 
breadth, e. 30 miles ; area, 864 sq. miles ; surface 
generally fiat, fens in N. Chief rivers are Ouse, Cam, 
None, Lark ; many canals. Capital is Ckimbridge. C. 
produces wheats nemp, fiaz, com, beans, and other 
crops ; dairy produce ; sheep and cattle raised : in- 
dustries include brewing, malting, milling, briokmAing, 
potteries, lime burning, paper. In E. is Newmarket, 
famed for racing. C. was occupied by Romans, of 
whose occupation traces remain ; suffered during civil 
wars of Stephen, John, and Henry III.*s reigns ; 
supported Parliament in Civil War of Charles I.*s 
reign. Pop. (1911) 128,325. 

CAMBUBluANG (66° 60' N., 4° 10' W.), town, on 
Clyde, Lanarkshire, Scotland ; large steel and iron 
works. Pop. 16,000. 

CAMBTfiES, s. of Cyrus the Great, founder of 
Persian Empire ; suco. Ms f. c. 629 b.o., conquered 
Egypt in 626, and after an unsuocessful attempt against 
StMopia, d. in Syria ; the name has beoome associated 
with a ^mbastic style, thus Shakespeare speaks of 
‘ in King Cambyses vein.* 

CAMDEN (39° 63' N., 76° 6' W.), city, port of 
entry, on Delaware, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; railway 
centre ; has several dry docks and shipyards ; manu- 
factures iron wares, maoMnery, textiles, shoes. Pop. 
(1910) 94,638. 

CAMDEN (84° 17' N., 80° 27' W.), town, on 
Wateree River, S. Carolina, U.S.A. ; scene of two 
battles between Americans and British, 1780 and 1781 ; 
cotton, grain, rice produced. Pop. (1910) 3569. 

CAMDEN, CHARLES PRATT, IBT EARL 
(1714-94), Lord Chancellor of England ; 3rd s. of Sir 
John Pratt, CMef Justice of King’s Bench ; through 
Pitt’s infiuenoe made attomey-Mneral ; knighted 
(1762) and made CMef Justice of me Common Keaa ; 
railed to peerage (1765) ; prominent figure at time of 
John Wilkes* prosecution. 

CAMDEN, JOHN JEFFREYS PRATT, 18T 
MARgUIS (1769-1840), only s. of Ist earl ; under 
Pitt’s minist]^ made Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; 
Ohanoellor of Cambridge Univ. ; K.G. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1561-1628), Eng. anti- 
quary ; ed. London and Oxford, afterwards spent con- 
siderable time travelling about England ooUeoting 
materials for his Br%tann%a (1686) ; headmaster, West- 
minster School (1693) ; Glaiunoieuz King-at-Arms 
(1697). The famous Britannia is a survey of Brit. 


Isles, written in Latin ; trans. into English, 1610. 
Camden Society founded, 1838. 

CAMEL FAMILY {CameUdm)^ includes Camels and 
Llamas, and forms by itself the ^oup Tylopoda among 
even-toed Ungulates (Artiodactyla). They are long- 
necked, long-limbed, and large-boMod animals, witn 
only the third and fourth digits persisting. The place 
of hoofe, wMoh are poorly developed, is taken by thick 
ads of skin. Camels and their relatives ruminate, 
ut the first and second compartments of the stomach 
are psouliar in having pouches in their walls, wherein 
fluid oan be retained and used at wilL They differ 
from all mammals and resemble the lower vertebrates 
in possessing oval instead of circular red hlood oor- 
pusolss. 

Only two species of Camdus exist — the two-humped 
BaoTAiA-N Camel (U. baetrianua), still found wild in the 
desert area of Central Asia, and the wholly domesti- 
cated Arabian Camel or Dromedary {C. dromedariua), 
with a single lump of fat, found throughout Africa and 
S.E. Asia. In S. America occur the Llamas (Lama), 
valuable on account of their wool, with two wild 
species, the larger Guanaco or Huanauo, and the 
smaller Viounoa ; and the domesticated true Llama 
and Alpaca. 

CAMEL-FLIES, see Snakb-Flies. 

GAMELFORD (60° 37' N., 4® 40' W.), town, Corn- 
wall, England; traditionally associated with King 
Arthur. Pop. (1911, rural district) 7385. 

CAMELLIA, order Ttmdrcemiacece, evergreens; 
includes greenhouse species C. Japonica, with numerous 
varieties : O. reiictUata (introduced from China) and 
O. oUifara, 

CAMELODUNUM, modern Colcuestkr, Brit, 
town and later Rom. colony; destroyed in rising of 
Boadicea (61 A.D.), but rebuilt; walls remain. 

GAMELOT, seat of King Arthur and the Round 
Table ; supposed to be In Cornwall. 

CAMEOS, see Gem. 

CAMERA, word moaning an * arched room,* and 
applied to private rooms in court, whence * in camera,’ 
the private hearing of a case ; criminal cases may not 
be so heard, nor may adult persons be ordered out of 
oourt during a publio hearing. See also Photography. 

CAMERA LUCID A, optical instrument used for 
perspective drawing. 

CAMERA OBSGURA, darkened chamber, having 
amrture, furnished with lens and mirror, through 
which light enters and forms images of external objects 
on surface opposite ; referred to in Bacon’s De 
imniii SeienUarum. See also Photography. 

CAMERARIUS, JOACHIM (1500-74), Ger. clas- 
sical scholar. 

CAMERARIUS, RUDOLF JAKOB (1665-1721), 
Qer. physician and botanist; prof, of Med. and head 
of botanic gardens at Tubingen (1687); investigated 
reproductive organs of plants. 

GAMERINO (43* 8' N., 13* 4' E.). city, lUly ; 
cathedral and univ. (1727). Pop. 12,000. 

CAMERON, JOHN (1579-1623), Scot, theologian ; 
Principal of Glasgow Univ. (1622); later lived chiefly 
at Saumor ; founder of Calvinist sect known as 
* Cameronites.’ 

CAMERON, SIMON (1799-1889), Amer. politioian; 
Sec. for War under Lincoln (1860) ; Minister to Russia 
(1862); possessed great organising ability. 

CAMERON, VERNEY LOVETT (1844-94), 
African traveller; pub. Acroaa Africa and, with 

Sir Fredk. Burton, To the Odd Coast for Gold (1883). 

CAMERON OF LOGHIEL, SIR EWEN (1629- 
1719), Highland chieftain ; head of Clan Cameron ; 
knighted (1681) ; served with Dundee at KiUiecrankit 
(1689): man of vast strength and size (tee Scott’s 
Lady of ihe Lake, v.) ; grandson, Donald, chared in 
the ’45 rebellion. 

GAMER ONI AN8, Sect of Soot. Covenanters, Uter 
known as Reformed Presbyterians, founded by Richard 
Cameron (1648-80); the Camerouian Regiment was 
formed from their body. 



CAMEROON- 

CAMEROON, see Kamesun. 

GAMILING (16“ 40' N., 120° 27' E.), towD, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; sugar, rice, Ind. corn, and timber. 
Pop. 23,000. 

CAMILLA, queen who led the Volsoi against the 
Trojans in the JSncid. 

GAMILLU8, MARCUS FURIUS (d. 305 B.O.), 
Rom. dictator and soldier ; won victories over the 
Volsoi and Etruscans ; re^Hjlled Gaulish invasion (307). 

G AMIS ARDS, Huguenot peasants of the (jevennes, 
who from 1702 onwards maintained an armed re- 
sistance against the Dragonnadts. The persecution 
began as early as 1081, when Louis quartered 

drajgoons in Prot. houses to compel them to renounce 
their faith. The name is derived from the smock 
{camise) worn over the armour in night attacks to 
ilistingiiish friends from enemies. 

Bray’s Revolt of the Protestants of the Oevennes (1870). 

CAMOENS, LUIS DE.CamOks (1524-80), Portugal’s 
greatest poet ; b. Lisbon, of noble descent ; graduated 
at Coimbra Univ., of which he was an ‘ honourable 
poor student * ; removed to Lisbon at age of eighteen, 
and became a tutor. In 1544 he made the chance 
acquaintance of Caterina de Ataide, a girl of thirteen, 
in attendance upon the queen. For Caterina C. 
conceived a violent passion, which she appears to have 
reciprocated, but her parents discouraged the affair, 
which ultimately led to the poet being oanishod from 
Lisbon. C. had already written a number of poems in- 
spired by his love for Caterina, and others were pro- 
duced during his absence. In 1647 he entered the 
army, and for over two years weia at Ceuta, where he 
lost the use of his right eye in a skirmish. 

Ho returned to Lisbon in 1650, and, finding no 
employment, ho scorns for three years to have led 
a disorderly life ; was imprisoned for assault upon a 
royal servant, and was only released upon volunteering 
for service in India. After seeing Caterina for the 
last time, the poet shipped for Goa in 1553, and did 
not return to Portugal for sixteen years. During 
this period of foreign service C. wrote his masterpiece. 
The LusiadSf on the explorations of Vasco da Gama. 
It consists of ten cantos, written in hendeoasyllabic 
ottava rima. On one occasion the soldier- poet was 
shipwrecked, and lost everything but his manuscript. 
The poem, with a dedication to King Ferdinand, 
appeared in 1672, and was an immediate success. 
Put the rernander of C.’s life was passed in poverty, 
and ho died of plague, in a public hospital. 

Burton, Camoens : Life and his Lusiads (1881). 

CAMOMILE, see Chamomile. 

GAMORRA, see Theft. 

C AMORT A ISLAND (8° 16' N., 93* 38' E.), one 
of Nicobar Islands, Bay of Bengal. 

GAMP (Lat. campus, plain), in modern use, applied 
to a temporary tented settlement, as opposed to 
bivouac ; ancient Rom. c’s {casira) were strong, 
permanent forts, usually built on an eminence. They 
were laid out in a symmetrical way like the Roman 
town, into which the permanent o’s {castra stativa) 
often devoloi)ed. The o. formed a great square of just 
over a mile, and was bounded bv mound {agger), sur- 
mounted by palisade {vallum) ; the cavity left without 
by throwing up the mound was part of the fortification, 
viz. the ditch {fossa). The tents, separated from the 
fortifications by the intervallum, were divided into 
two parts by the Via Principalis, at either end of which 
were the principal issues from the fort ; on one side 
were the officers* quarters, with the Prastorium in the 
centre, on the other side the legions; from the Pres- 
torium, on the Via Principalis, the FtfaPrcsforio traversed 
the soldiers’ quarters (in the midst of which it was inter- 
sected by the Fta Quintana) to the Porta Preetoria. 

GAMPAGNA DI ROMA (42° N., 12° 10' E.), low, 
undulating plain surrounding Rome, nearly oorrespond- 
ing to ancient Latium ; uncultivated a nd u nhealthy. 

GAMPAN, JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE 
(1752-1822), confidante of Marie Antoinette ; re- 
mained with queen until taken away at sacking of 
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Tuileries; after the Terror established a school at 
St. Germain ; wrote Mimoirea sur la vie privie de Marie 
Antoinette ; pioneer of training girls in domestic 
economy. 

GAMPANELLA, TOMMASO (1608-1639), Ital. 
philosopher and poet ; was for some time a Dominican ; 
attempted reform of philosophy ; opposefl Scholasti- 
cism, relying rather upon ancient systems, and devoted 
to study of nature ; imprisoned twenty-seven years as 
rebel against S^n. tyranny in Naples, and detained by 
Inquisition ; liberated in 1029; found a patron in the 
pope and later in Richelieu ; sonnets trans. into 
English by J. A. Symonds (1878). 

GAMPANHA (21° 63' S., 46° 11' W.), town, Minas 
Qeraes, Brazil ; thermal springs. Pop. 6500. 

CAMPANIA (41° N., 14° 40' E.), territorial division, 
Italy ; includes provinces of Avellino, Benevento, 
Oaserto, Naples, Salerno. C. borders on Tyrrhenian 
Sea; area, c. 6400 sq. miles; much of surface occupied 
by Apennines ; highest peaks, Monte Corvato, Alburno, 
Montagna del Matese ; Vesuvius ; some fertile plains 
and valleys ; drained by Volturno, Sele, etc. ; noted 
for beautiful scenery and fertility ; produces oranges, 
olives, chestnuts, wine, wheat, maize, pulse, hemp ; 
sulphur found in large quantities, ana petroleum ; 
agricultural districts have dense population. 0. was 
invaded in early times by Greeks, who founded Naples 
and Cum£B ; conquered by Etruscans, who founded 
Capua and were subdued by Saranitos ; came under 
Rom. oontrol, IV. cent. b.o. ; favourite resort of rich 
Romans; belonged to kingdom of Naples till 1860; 
area, 6290 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 3,347,925. 

CAMPANI-ALIMENIS, MATTEO (c. 1678), 

Ital. mechanician; invented noiseless clock and illu- 
minated dial-plate ; wrote on horology and tolescopos. 

CAMPANILE (Lat. campana, a Wl), large m 11- 
tower belonging to, but usually detached from, churoh ; 
they are found throughout Italy, the most noted being 
Giotto’s Tower (Florence), St. Mark’s (Venice), and the 
* leaning tower * of Pisa. Giotto’s oampanile, built 1334, 
stands 275 ft. high, is in five storeys, the outer surface 
being encased in throe colours of marble, and it was 
originally intended that a spire, 90 ft. high, should rise 
from the present summit. Still loftier (396 ft.) is Cre- 
mona 0 . The Pisa tower is an example of the round o. 

CAMPANULA (Lat. campana, boll), genus of plants 
of family CampanulacesB, having bell-shaped corolla ; 
several species called Canterbury Bell. 

CAMPASPE, renowned beauty, mistress of Alex- 
ander the Great ; heroine of Lyly’s Alexander and C. 

CAMPBELL ISLAND (c. 65° S., 190° W.), desolate 
voloanio island, S. of New Zealand. 

CAMPBELL, Soot. Highland clan ; probably Celtic 
tribe. From Duncan, Lord C. (cr. 1445), have de 
scended the Marquesses and Dukes of Argyle (^.u.), 
the Earls and Marquesses of Breadalbane {q.v.), and the 
Earls of Cawdor. 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER (1788-1866), Amer. 
evangelist ; pros, of Bethany ColL ; preached through- 
out England, Scotland, and U.S.A. 

The CampbeUltes, or Disctples of Ciibist, are 
a sect formed (c. 1812) from the Baptists, giving 
more importance to immersion ; they nave c. 5000 
members in Britain and c. 600,000 in U.S.A. Name 
also given to followers of John M’Leod C., of Row, 
Dumbartonshire, also called Rowites, who established 
churoh at Glasgow, 1833. 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE STELLA, Mb3. 
Patbiok Campbill (1865- ), Eng. actress; first 

success at Adel phi Theatre (1892); created part of 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1893) at St. James’s. 

CAMPBELL, COLIN, Babon Clydb (1792-1863), 
served in Peninsular War, America, Sikh War, 1848, 
Crimea, and Ind. Mutiny ; relieved Lucknow and re- 
ceived a peerage and pension. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE (1719-96), Soot, phil- 
osopher ; sometime pres., Marisohal CoU., Aberdeen ; 
autnor of Dissertation on Mifodes ( 1763) ; Philosophy o) 
Bhetorie {inO); New Translation of the Gospels (1778). 
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CAMPBELL, JOHN (1708-76), Scot, author; 
abandoned law for lit. ; pub. Livta of British Admirals 
(1742-44), Political Survey of Britain (1744), and many 
other works ; Hon. LL.D., Glasgow (1745). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN CAMPBELL, BAHON 
(1779-1861), Lord Chancellor of England; wrote 
Lives of ihs Lord Chaiwdlors of England, 7 vols. (1849) ; 
also Lives of the Chief Justices of England. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN FRANCIS (1822-85), Gaelic 
scholar ; author of Popular Tales of the West Highlands 
(1860-62). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN M*LEOD (1800-72), Soot, 
evangelist and author ; wrote Nature of the Atonement 
(1856) ; Thoughts on Revelation (1862). 

CAMPBELL, LEWIS (1830-1908), Scot, classical 
scholar ; eminent for his trans. from Plato, iEsohylus, 
and Sophocles. 

CAMPBELL, REGINALD JOHN (1807- ), 

Brit. Congregational miuist-er ; ed. for Church of 
England, but became Congregational minister ; suoc. 
Dr. Parker at City Temple, London (1903), where ho 
championed the New Theology. 

CAMPBELL, THOMAS (1777-1844), Scot, poet ; 
b. Glasgow ; went to Edinburgh, where Sir Walter 
Soott, JeflFrey, and John Leyden were amongst his 
contemporaries. His most ambitious poem, The 
Pleasures of Hope, appeared in 1799. Its success was 
Immediate, but it is now forgotten. Campbell was a 
laborious writer. Ho will live by virtue of his patriotic 
lyrics, of which Ye Mariners of England and The Battle 
of ths Baltic are amongst the finest in the language ; 
Life, by Beattie (1849), Hadden (1899). 

CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, SIR HENRY 
(1836-1908), Brit, statesman; 2nd s. of Sir James 
Campbell, Bart., Lord Provost of Glasgow. He as- 
sumed the name of Bannerman on inheriting prmxjrty 
from his maternal uncle, Henry Bannerman. Ed. at 
Glasgow Univ. and Trin. Coll., Cambridge, he entered 
Parliament as Liberal member for Stirling in 1868 ; 
See. to Admiralty (1882-84); Chief Soo. for Ireland 
(1884-85); See. for War in Mr. Gladstone’s (1886) 
ministry, and filled same office (1892-96); knighted 
(1896). On the retirement of Sir William Harcourt 
from the leadership of the Opposition (1898), Sir Henry 
was chosen to take his place. Sir Henry was called 
upon to form a cabinet on Deo. 4, 1905; resigned 
the premiership owing to failing health in April 6, 
1908, and d. on April 22. During his occupation of 
office there were pa.ssed f Trades Disputes Act, Small 
Holdings Act for England, and Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act (1907). Though by no means a brilliant statesman, 
bv his personality ho won the respect and esteem of 
all parties. 

CAMPBELTOWN (56* 26' N., 5° 36' W.), seaport, 
Argyllshire, Scotland, on peninsula of Kintyro ; 
whisky distilleries and fisheries. Pop. (1911) 7626. 

CAMPECHE, Campeachy (19® N., 90® W.), state, 
Mexico, occupying 8.W. part of Yucatan peninsula; 
area, 18,000 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 86,706. 

CAMPECHE (19® 60' N., 90® 33' W.), seaport, on 
Bay of C., capital of C. state ; shallow harbour ; chief 
exports, logwood, hides, and wax ; oigars manufactured. 
Pop. (1910) 16,864. 

CAMPEGGIO, LORENZO (1464-1632), Ital. 
cardinal ; made bp. of Salisbury by Henry VIII., and 
was also abp. of Bologna ; chiefly notorious for his 
connection with the divorce of Catherine of Aragon. 
His private instructions from Rome were to defer a 
final settlement of the case, in following which he 
displeased the king ; hence Henry’s fiinal rupture 
with the pope. 

CAMPER, PETER (1722-89), Dutch anatomist. 
of Med., Surgery, and Anat. at different univ’s in 
Holland ; later was engaged in poliiios. 

GAMPERDOWN, town c. 30 miles N. of Amster- 
dam ; off it Brit, fleet under Duncan gained victory 
OTor Dntoh, 1797. The victor was cr. Viscount Duncan 
of 0. ; in 1831 bis s., Robert Dundas. was or. earl of C. 

GAMFHAUBEN, OTTO VON (1812-96), Prussian 
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statesman ; Minister of Finance (1869) ; warm advocate 
of free trade principles ; received order of Black Eagle 
(1806). 

GAMPHAUSEN, WILHELM (1818-85), Ger. 
artist ; famous for his battle pictures, many of his 
aubjoots being taken from XVlI.-cont. history; also 
portraits of modern Ger. celebrities. 

CAMPHENE, see Terpbnes. 

CAMPHORS, chemical compounds used medicin- 
ally as diaphoretics and anti.spasmodlcs. Laurel 
Camphor (Ci^H.^O) is volatile, white, crystalline, semi- 
transparent ; M.P. 175®, B.P. 204® ; soluble in alcohol 
and ether; obtained from wood of Laurus camphora 
of China, Japan. Borneo Camphor (C.oHnO), obtained 
from Dryobalanops camphora, has similar properties. 

CAMPHUYSEN, DIRK RAFAEL8Z (1580-1627), 
Dutch artist ; his landscapes, though small, are much 
valued. 

CAMPI, GIUHO (1600-72), Ital. artist and founder 
of a school ; his principal works are to be found in 
the Church of St. Margaret, Cremona. 

CAMPILLO, JOSE DEL (1696-1743), Span, 
statesman ; rose from lowly origin to be Prime Minis- 
ter ; did much to reform collection of taxes. 

CAMPINAS (22® 35' S., 40® 48' VV.), city, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil ; coffee and sugar plantations. Pop. 
16,000. 

CAMPION, EDMUND (1510-81), Eng. Jesuit; 
after taking deacon’s orders in Church of England he 
joined the Society of Joans ; was sent with Robert 
Parsons to conduct a mission in England (1580), and 
led a hunted life in various ])art8 of the country ; exe- 
cuted at Tyburn; beatified, 1886. 

CAMPION, THOMAS (1567-1620), Eng. y)oet and 
musician ; his several Bookes of Ayres (words and 
music by himself) constitute his title to bo considered 
in the front rank of Jacobean lyric poets ; also wrote 
number of masques. 

Songs and Masques, edit, by A. H. Bullon (1903) ; 
Complete Works (Clarendon Press, 1908). 

CAMPIOTRON, JEAN GALBERT DE (1656- 
1723), Fr. dramatist ; wrote plays in nianmr of Racine, 
and the libretto of an oj)ora, Acis ei OalatMe ; hold 
official post under Duo do VondAine ; member of 
Academy (1701). 

CAMPO (2® 25' N., 9® 68' E.), trading station, 
Kamorun, Ger. W. Africa. 

CAMPO FORMIO (46° 1' N., 13® 11' E.), town, 
N. Italy ; treaty between Austria and Franco signed 
hero, 1797. 

CAMPO SANTO, consecrated burial-ground in 
Italy and Spain. 

CAMPOAMOR Y CAMPOOSORIO, RAMON 
DE (1817-1901), Span, poet ; secured reputation as a 
writer of epigrams under the name of Doloras, in which 
humour and philosophy are blended. 

GAMP0BA880 (41® 33' N., 14° 41' E.), city (and 
province), Italy ; famous for cutlery. Pop. 11,000. 

CAMPOBELLO.— (1) (37® 38' N., 12® 43' E.) town, 
Trapani, Sicily; old quarries. Pop. 9000. (2) (37® 

16' N., 13® 66' E.) town, Girgenti, Sicily ; sulphur. 
Pop. 11,000. 

GAMPOMANES, PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, COUNT 

(1723-1802), Span, statesman ; sometime president of 
the Council of Castile ; translated Voyayt of Hanno ths 
Carthaginian, and published several original works. 

CAMPOS (21* 42' S., 41® 20' W.), city, on Para- 
hyba, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ; has trade in sugar, 
coffee, brandy. Pop. 30,000. 

CAMPOS, ARSENIO MARTINEZ DE (1831* 
1900), Span, general, through whose efforts Alfonso XII. 
was restored to Spanish throne. 

CAMPULUNG (46® 16' N., 24® 67' E.), town, 
Rumania ; summer resort ; was first capital of Walachia 
in XIV, cent. Pop. 13,000. 

CAMUCGINZ, VINCENZO (1773-1844), Ital. 
artist ; famous chiefly for hist, pictures, of which his 
Assassination of Caesar and Death of Virginia may be 
instanced. 
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CAMUS, ARMAND GASTON (1740-1804). Fr. 
levolutioaiat ; mombor of Council of the Five Hundred. 

CANAAN, name applied first to coast regions of 
Palestine and district drained by Jordan, later given to 
whole of Palostino W. of Jordan. 

GANAANITES, general term often applied in Old 
Testament to the heathen jieoples dwelling between 
Jordan and Mediterranean ; they worshipped Astarte 
and llaal, and sacrificed children in their heathen rites. 

CANADA (41^ to N., 57“ to 141° W.). Brit, 
overseas Dominion, covering all the northern half of 
N. America except Alaska and Newfoundland {q.xh ) ; in- 
cludes long fringe of islands in N. and N.K., stretching 
towards Pole; Dounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. by 
Atlantic and Newfoundland, S. by United States, W. by 
Alaska and Pacific Ocean. 

The E. coast is broken up by Hudson Strait and 
Bay, James Bay, Ciulf of St. Lawrence, Bay of Eundy ; 
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of Rockies, is enormous stretch of fertile prairie land, 
important for wheat-gr<jwitig and stock-rearing ; 
districts E. and W. of this are in many parts densely 
wooded. N. is partly plateau, partly plain, sloping 
to N. and valuable only for minerals and fur-bearing 
animals, (ireat northern and north-eastern stretch 
drained by Upper Yukon ; Mackenzie, Uoj^Twmine, 
Great Fish or Back Rivers, flowing to Arctic ; Churchill, 
Nelson, Albany, entering Hudson Bay ; E.,S., and centre 
drained by St. Lawrence and its tributaries (Ottiiwa, 
etc.). Red River, Assiniboinc, Saskatchewan; S.W. 
by Fraser and upper wators of tlio Columbia. Climate 
varies greatly ; is generally one of extremes. Tempera- 
ture in ceiilro ranges froju 44° to 88° F. ; rainfall suffi- 
cient everywhere. Extreme length is c. 2 100. miles, 
width, 3000 miles; area, c. 3,730,000 sq. milc.s. 

History. — About 1000 a.d. Norse explorers from 
Greenland established inC. a settlement whose situation 



importance of first throe as harbours lessened by ice in 
winkT, of last by height of tides and strength of tidal 
currenls ; W. coast much broken, fringed with islands ; 
N. coast commercially iihoIcsh on account of latitude. 
S. K. is cut up by chain of great lakes — biggest fresh- 
walorarea in world; largest aroLake.sSuiK)rior, Michigan, 
and Huron. 

Along E. coast, by Labrador, Capo Breton Island, 
and Nova Scotia, arc low hills ; while S.E. of St. 
Lawrence basin is bounded by northern extension of 
Appalachians, with height of c. 4000 ft, Alt)ng N.W. 

Nt. Lawrence basin, of Great Lakes, and of their 
norlhern feeders, stretch I.Hiun‘ntian Blatean and 
La\irentian Range, with Inughls of from 1000 to 3000 ft. 
l^Voiu N.N.W. to S.S.K., towanls Paeitie eoast, run 
Rocky Mountains and parallel Selkirk and (.lascado 
Ranges, with great intervening valleys aiul with average 
koight of c. 8000 ft.; highest peaks, Mts. Hooker (16,700 
R Murchison (16,789), Brown (16,000). Betw^n 
Laurentian Range, N. of Lake Superior, and foothills 


is unknown ; but they wore soon overwhelmed and 
their st'ttlement destroyed by Indians, who remained 
in undisputed possession until coming of Euro}X3an ox- 
plorer.i late in-X V. cent. John Cabot was first to reach 
E. eoast of Canada in 1497, and his son Sebastian 
afterwartls carrier! out further explorations. First 
settlements, however, were marie by French; great 
part of coast was exjJored by corsair Vorrazano in 
1524, and ten year.s later C^articr formally annexed 
eountry in namo of Fr. king, exploring St. Lawrence 
R. in 1535. The colony he tried to establish, with 
aid of Lieut.-Gen. Roberval, ))rovod a failure, as also 
MH're later setlKunents made by Martjuis do la Roche 
in 1598 ami by (Mmuvin and Pont grave in 1599. In 
1603 Samuel do t^jauiplain rereived royal charter, 
and in 1604 he wit h Sieur de Monts establi.shcd settle- 
ment at St. Croix, afterwards removed to Port Royal 
in Acadia ; in 1008 he founded Quebec, and later a 
trading centre at Montreal, and discovered several 
lakes. His support of Hurons against Iro<][uois in 1609 
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and 1C 15 cxcitod hostility of latter to France, so that suspecting which, Frontenac sent parties of Indians 
when, later on, war broke out with England they and French to attack Eng. scttlcmontB ; several mas- 
supported Eng. arms. sacros occurred, and Eng. colonists determined on war. 

In 1613 Port Royal was plundered and burnt by War lasted, oxcont for short truce in 1697, until 1713, 
the Eng. seaman. Argali, but was later rebuilt. In when it ended with Treaty of Utrecht, whereby Canada, 
1621 English made attempt at settlement in Acadia, Isle Royal, and St. John’s Island remained to Franco, 
calling it Nova Scotia. In 162o first Jesuit mission- and Britain obtained Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
aries came to ( 1 , and for some time exercised great and Hudson Bay Territory. Formal establishment of 
influence in conduct of affairs. Richelieu established Brit, government took place, 1719. Period of peace 
Company of New France in 1(527, to which management ensued, during which Irench fortified (3a|)o Breton, 
of affairs in ( ^ was entrusted. English took Port Royal After outbreak of war between France and Britain 
in 1628, Quebec in 1629; but in 1632, by Treaty of this was taken by British in 1745, but was restored 
St. Gerinain-en-Laye, these, with whole of Acadia, were to France in 1748, by Peace of Aix-la-(/haj)elle. Before 
restored to France. Chamjflain, who had been taken long relations again became strained, and in 1755 all 
prisoner by English, returned to C. in 1633, acting as Fr. Canadians were exi»ellcd from Nova Scotia bv Brit, 
gov. until his death in 1635. Permanent settlement gov., Lawrence. War broke out soon afterwards, and 
was made at Montreal in 1642, one of founders, Laval, lasted till 1763. French under Montcalm had mo.st 
becoming bp. of C. and head of Church. In 1654 success in first two years, took Oswego and I ort William 
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Acadia was again captured by British, but it was 
restored to France by Treaty of Breda, 1667. Mean- 
time management or Company of New Franco cam© 
to an end, their charter being cancelled by Louis XIV. 
in 1663, when C. l)ccame a Crown Colony. Administra- 
tion was now carried out by Gov., as.sisted by Intciidant 
and Supreme Council. First gov., De M6zy, came to 
loggerheads with Bp. Laval, and was ordered to PVance, 
but died suddenly. For a time Do Tracy acted as 
Viceroy, and reduced Mohawks to Bubmis.sion. 
Frontenac, who became gov. in 1672, was unrivalled in 
his treatment of the Indians ; during his administra- 
tion Mississippi was explored, and English made further 
settlements in Hudson’s Bay and other districts. Ho 
was recalled in 1681 ; his successor, Denonville, was 
guilty of treachery towards the Iroquois, who in re- 
venge organised terrible ma.ssacre of La Chine, 1689. 
The recall of Denonvillo followed, and Frontenac re- 
turned once more. 

Meantime English made an alliance with Iroquois ; 


Henry; but later tide turned in favour of British, 
who took Louisburg in 1758 and afterwards captured 
Prince Edward Island. In 1759 Quebec {q.v.) fell to 
Brit, force commanded by Wolfe, who was killed in 
action ; soon afterwards Montreal surrendered ; and in 
1763 peace was concluded by Treaty of Paris, whereby 
whole of C. was ceded to Great Britain ; declared 
Brit, province, Murray becoming governor. 

G. and Nova Scotia did not join in rising of Amor, 
colonics against mother country in 1776, and had no 
share in War of Amer. Independence. In 1791 the 
C constitutional Act was passed, dividing old province 
of Quebec into Up[)er and Lower Canada, each with its 
own governor. Discontent broke out in Jx)wor 0.. and 
friction between Fr. and Brit, inhabitants. In 1812 
occurred war with U.S.A., which lasted till 1814. In 
1837 Fr. rising in Lower C. was rcurossed, and in 1841 
Upper and Lower C. were reuniteJ, while Nova Scotia 
and other maritime provinces still had separate govern- 
ments. In 1867 federal union was formed by Upper 
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And Lower C.» Nora Sootia, and Now Brunswick, aa 
Dominion of Canada, which wai joined in 1871 by Brit. 
Columbia, and in 1873 by Prince Edward laland ; 
Hudion Bay Territory had been acquired in 1869. 

In 1869-70, and again in 1885, occurred riainn 
among French half-breeds, oausea of which were partly 
racial, partly religious, the mutineera fearing that the 
French language and R.C. religion would oe super- 
seded ; leader was Louis Biol, who after suppression of 
second rising was tried and ejcecuted. Dispute with 
D.S.A. concerning fishery rights was settled oy treaty, 
1888, and in 1892 a treaty was arranged between 
Canada, U.S., and Great Britain concerning sealing in 
Bering Sea ; further disputes on this sunjeot were 
settled by award in 1897, in which year also occurred 
the great rush to Klondike consequent on discovery 
there of gold. In 1896 Manitoba was agitated by 
religious education disputes, which were settled by 
arrangement ; and in this year Laurier became first 
R.C. premier. In 1898 a Conference met at Quebec 
on question of Alaskan boundary, which was finally 
defined by treaty with U.S.A. in 1903. Pacific eable 
to Australia was completed, 1902. New provinces 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were created out of N.W. 
Territories in 1905 ; in 1912 Ungava was assigned to 
Quebec, and N.W, Territories S. of 60® N. were divided 
between Ontario and Manitoba. 

There are many sources of wealth. Central district 
is one of great wheat areas of world ; 200,000,000 
bushels were produced from 10,000,000 acres, 1912; 
cattle-rearing, fruit-growing, dairying are important 
industries ; great quantities of timber ; extensive 
fisheries — lobster, salmon, herring, cod, mackerel ; 
mineral deposits are valuable, including gold, coal, 
copper, nickel, silver, petroleum, asbestos, lead, iron. 
Exports include lumber, cheese, cattle, wheat, fiour, 
bacon, fish, apples, skins, furs, sheep, butter, eggs, beef, 
paper, wood pulp, leather, etc. ; imports — textiles, 
machinery, iron and steel manufactures, clothing, 
salt, coal, chemical products, etc. Canada has system 
of protection, but there is a preferential tariff in mvour 
of u.K. and some of her colonies. Railway mileage in 
1918 was e, 20,000 and is rapidly extending ; Canadian 
Paoifio Railway, running from Montreal to Vancouver, 
not counting innumerable branches, has a length of 
2906 miles, and was opened in 1886 ; other leading 
lines are Canadian, Northern, and Grand Trunk Pacific 
from Moncton, New Brunswick, to Prince Rupert 
on Paoifio coast (begun, 1904, with Government aid). 
Besides navigable rivers and great lakes, there is fine 
^stem of canals ; shipping is of great importance. 
Telegraphic and postal communications are good. 

The Dominion was formed by confederation between 
1867 and 1873 of all Brit. N. Amer. colonial possessions, 
exeept Newfoundland, and coast strip of Labrador 
between Hudson Strait and Gulf of St. Lawrence 
formij^ part of that colony. Executive oonsiats of 
Got. -Cko., representing Brit. Crown, and Privy Council; 
loglslative vested in Parliament of two houses. Senate 
and House of Commons, former having 87 and latter 
221 members. Senators are nominaUd for life by 
Gov. ; Commons elected for five years by popular vote. 
The nine provinces, Ontario, Quebec, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan, and Prince Edward Island have each a 
Heat. -gov. and parHament, and administer their own 
local affairs (see Fjbpbbation). The chief religion is 
Roman CathoHoism, but Methodism, Presbyterianism, 
and AngUcanism have large followings. Education 
(which is under provincial control) is free and com- 
pulsory, and there are twenty universities, one or more 
in each province (see Univbrsitiss). Militia service 
is eompuisory between ages of 18 and 60. The Canadian 
Government offered 8 Dreadnoughts to mother-country 
in 1012. A Royal Canadian Navy will probably be 
•rganised in the near future to guard Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. 

Inhabitants include Brit., Fr., and other European 
nationalities, Indians, and Chinese. Immigration con- 


tinues with great rapidity; in 1910-11, 311,084 
settlers arrived, the greatest numbers of whom came 
from U.S.A. and the U.K. There are some 1,600,000 
Frenoh-speaking Canadians, and over 1 10,000 Indians. 
The total pop. (1911) was 7,204,838. 

Bramley -Moore, Oatycuia arid her Odoniea (1911); 
Griffith, Dominion of Canada (1911). 

CANAL, artificial waterway for navigation purposes, 
drainage, or irrigation, the term usually oeing restricted 
to channels for navigation. C’s were used by the 
Egyptians, Chinese, and other Eastern nations long 
before Christian Era, these early o’s being mostly 
ail at one level The progress of the o. was idow until 
the introduction, in the XIV. or XV. cent., of the lock. 
A look consists of a water-tight ohamber closed at each 
end by gates, and separating two reaches of a o. By 
means of sluices this ohamber can be filled to the level 
of the upper reach, or emptied to the level of the lower, 
so that Barges can be admitted from either reach and 
raised or lowered to the level of the other. The time 
and water expended in passing through looks has 
caused them to be replaced on many o's by other 
devices, such as two iron chambers filled with water 
and exactly balancing one another. One ohamber 
rises as the other descends, thus raising or lowering 
a vessel as required. The water-supply of a o. is kept 
up by natural or artificial reservoirs, water- weirs 
being provided to take any excess. Stop-gates divide 
the 0 . into sections which can be omptiea separately 
for repairs. 

Among famous o’s are the BridgewaUr 0. (Worsley to 
Bianohester), opened 1761, the first great e. in England ; 
Manchester Ship C. (Manchester to Eastham on the 
Mersey, 35^ miles, cost nearly 13} millions sterling), 
opened, 1894, by Queen Victoria ; vessels can enter or 
leave it at hall-tide ; has minimum bottom width of 
120 ft., depth o! 26 ft. ; Eastham looks have 20 ft. on 
sill At low water, rising to 36 ft. ; crossed in a swing 
aqueduct (opened for passage of masted vessels) by 
Bridgewater C. ; Kaiser Wilhelm 0. (Kiel to Baltic, 70 
miles) ; width being increased to 144 ft. and depth to 
36 ft. for latest batUeships ; Amsterdam Ship (Am- 
sterdam to N. Sea, 16 J miles) ; Sties 0. (q.v.) ; Panama 
Canal (q.v.). 

CANAL DOVER (40* 33' N., 81* 28' W.), city, 
Ohio, U.S.A. ; foundries, flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 6621. 

CANALE, ANTONIO, Oanamitto (1697-1768), 
Ital artist ; National Gallery, London, contains 
examples of his work. 

CANANDAIGUA (42® 62' N., 77® 18' W.), town, on 
Canandaigua Lake, New York State, U.S.A. ; summer 
resort; agricultural implements. Pop. (1910) 7217. 

CANAR (c. 3® S., 78® 30' W.), province, Ecuador; 
silver. Pop. 64,000. 

CANARY ISLANDS (27* 46' to 29® 16' N., 13® 30' 
to 18® W.),^oup of volcanic islands, belonging to 
Spain, off N. W. coast of Africa, 62 miles from mainland. 
Tnere are seven larm islands. La Palma, Hierro, 
Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, Fuerte venture, 
Lansarote ; area, e. 2808 sq. miles. Climate is de- 
lightful ; lowest temperature, 48®, highest, 96® F. ; rain- 
f A moderate. Islands produce onions, fruits (bananas, 
etc.), cochineal, wine, tobacco, vegetables ; all ex- 
ported. Imports include cottons, wooUens, coal, flour, 
machinery, timber, hardware, etc. Chief town is Laa 
Palmas, Grand Canary. Great conical peak of 
Teneriffe (12, 198 ft. ) is visible 140 miles off. (ji Islands 
discovered by European explorers in XIV. cent. ; 
were then inhabited by Berber people. Various Span, 
expeditions were sent from time to time, whole archi- 
pemgo being ultimately annexed by Spain. Pop. 
(1910) 419,809. 

Brown, Madeira and Canary lelande (1901) ; Pitard 
and Proust, lies Canaries (1909). 

GAN GALE (48® 51' N., 1® 50' BL), watering-place, 
France ; extensive oyster-fishing. Pop. 7000. 

GAN CELL ARIA, see under GASTBBorons. 

CANCER {Careinoma)t a maliniant growth ori^n- 
ating from epithelium, t.e. the cellular ussue covering 
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ft lurfacft or lining a tub# or carity of the body ; 
it i§ moft frequently found in the ekin, in various parts 
of the alimentary canal, in the breast or the womb, 
and the uro-geoital system generally. A o. has no 
definite limits, and may infiltrate all the tissues in its 
vicinity, while it is also liable to spread by the Ivm- 
phatio vessels and veins and cause so>oalled seconaary 
growths in different parts of the bodv. 

Since 1792, when the first o. wards were established 
at the Middlesex Hospital, London, investigation of 
the causes and cure of o. has made great progress, and 
numerous institutions in various parts of the world 
are devoted to this work, prominent among them the 
Cancer Eesearoh Institute, London, directed by Dr. 
Bashford. Yet, although several theories have been 
put forward, the cause of o. is not yet exactly known ; 
one authority considers that o. cells are embryonic 
oells aooidontally shut off, another that thoy are 
fragments of reproductive tissue, another that the 
connective tissue nas lost its ability to hold the prolifera- 
tion of the o. oells in check, another that their growth 
is caused by a parasite, but none of these theories has 
been proved beyond doubt. The only treatment is to 
remove by surgical operation the growth and the 
tissues around, lymphatic vessels in connection with it, 
and all lymphatic glands in the vicinity, it being safer 
to out away too much rather than too little- It is 
believed that cancer is increasing, for reasons which 
are not fully understood, although the eating of meat, 
and particularly tinned meats, is suggested as a cause. 

The chief varieties of o. are : ncirrhuM^ a hard and 
very fibrous type of o. ; tnctphaloid^ a soft, cellular o., 
which grows rapidly ; squamous epithelial o., growing 
from surfaces, such as the skin and mucous membrane 
of the mouth and ossophagus, which have a particular 
typo of covering cell-layer; columnar epithelial o., 
growing from a different type of covering cell, e.g. of 
stomacn ; rodent c., originating in the glands of the 
skin. 

GAPfCER, a northern (and the 4th rodiacal) con- 
stellation, chiefly noted for containing the cluster 
ProBsepe (or the ‘ Beehive ’), which, next to the Pleiades, 
is the roost conspicuous star cluster in the heavens. 

GANGIONEHO, name given to collection of songs 
made in Spain and Portugal in Middle Ages, Portug. 
name being cancioneiro. 

GANDA OALI.1, Eiopus Grtt, occurs in lower 
strata of Ulsterian epoch — part of Devonian middle 
division, in N. America. 

GANDAHAR, see Kandahar. 

GANDELABRUM, originally a stand on which 
lamps were placed ,* oldest known is the bronze one 
to bear the Minerva lamp at the Erechthoiirn, Athens ; 
term now often applied to a collection of hanging lights. 

GANDIA (36® 20' N., 26® 9' E.).— (1) old name for 
Crete (q.v.). (2) seaport city, Crete; formerly capital ; 
oil and soap. Pop. (191 1 ) 26, 186. 

GANDIDO, PETER, name assumed by Pater da 
Witte (164&-1628), Flemish architect and painter. 

GANDLE, rod of tallow, wax, or like matter sur- 
rounding a wick, and used for lighting purposes ; 
tallow seems to have been the earliest substance used, 
and 0*0 mode from it are mentioned by Apuleius ; wax 
0*8 were used by the Romans ; in the Middle Ages, 
both in London and Paris, the business of o. -making 
gave rise to two distinct guilds — the Wax chandlers 
and the Tallow chandlers. 

CANDLE FISH, see under Salmon Family. 

CANDLEMAS, festival held Feb. 2 to commemo- 
rate the Presentation of Christ in the Temple and 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. In the R.C. 
Church it has been the custom at Mass to bless the 
candles on that day for use during the whole voar. 

GANDLISH, ROBERT SMITH (1800-73), Scot, 
theologian ; minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh ; 
occupied chair of divinity at New College, and was 
fome time principal ; one of leaders of the party which, 
after 1848 Disruption, became known as the Free 
Church of Scotland. 


CANDOLLE, AUGUSTIN PYRAME DE (1778- 
1841), Swiss botanist; b. Geneva; prof, of Bot., Mont- 
pellier (1810), and Nat. Hist., Paris (1816); promul- 
gated natural system of plant olassifioation. 

CANDON (17® r N., 120® 28' E.), town, Luson, 
Philippine Islands ; rice, tobacco, indigo grown ; cotton, 
silk, etc., manufactured Pop. 20,000. 

CANDY, see Kaxtot. 

GANEA (36* SO' N., 24* E.), fortified seaport, 
capital (1841), and chief commercial town of Crete; 
small but good harbour; exports soap, oil, and wax ; 
ancient Cydonia. Pop. ( 19 1 1 ) 24, 399. 

CANELONE8 (34^ 29' S., 60® 8' W.), department, 
Uruguay ; area, 1833 sq. miles. Pop. 92,000. 

CANEPHORUS (Or. kanephorosy basket-carrier), 
Gk. woman who carried the elements of religious sacri- 
fices; seen in sculptured reliefs. 

CANGA-ARGUELLES, JOSE (1770-1843), Span, 
statesman ; Minister of Finance, 1820. 

GANGAS DE ONIB (43* 2' N., 6® 6' W.), town, 
Oviedo, Spain ; coal-fields, copper mines. Pop. 9000. 

GANGAS DE TINEO (43^ 14' N., 0® 32' W.), town, 
Oviedo, Spain; woollen goods. Pop. (1910) 23,104. 

G ANGUS, Cano, wooden collar in which (Chinese 
offenders have to sit in the streets. 

CANICATTI (37* 20' N., 13® 62' E.), town, Sicily ; 
sulphur. Pop. 24,700. 

CANICULA, see Canis Major for Sirius (the dog- 
star) ; Canloular days, the dog-days, days in hottest 
i)eriod of year when Sirius used to rise just before sun ; 
out this conjunction does not, owing to precession of 
the equinoxes, now oorae in dog-days. 

GANIDJE, see Doo Family. 

GANINl, GIOVANNI AGNOLO (1617-60), Ital. 
artist and designer ; representative works in church of 
San Martino a’ Monti, Romo. 

CANIS MAJOR (Lat. ‘Greater Dog’), con- 
stellation visible in S. sky during winter ; supposed to 
l)e one of the dogs of Orion the Huntsman, the other 
being Canis Minor, C. M. is ohiofly remarkable because 
it contains Sirius, the dog-star, the brightest star 
\’i8ible from the northern hemisphere, whoso distance 
is calculated to be about 47 billions of miles. 

CANITZ, FRIEDRICH RUDOLF LUDWIG, 
FREIHERR VON (1054-99), (Jer. diplomatist; P.C. 
under Elector Frederick III. 

CANKER WORMS, caterpillars of two species of 
Geometer Moths {Anisovieryx), which do much harm 
to the loaves of fruit and other trees in U.S.A. 

CANNA (67® 6' N., 0® 30' W.), island, Hebrides, 
Scotland. 

CANNJE (41® 18' N., 16® 7' E.), ancient town, 
Apulia, Italy ; hero Hannibal defeated Romans with 
great loss, 216 d.o. 

CANNANORE, Kananoeb (11® 61' N., 76® 25' E.), 
seaport, Madras, India ; headquarters of military 
division. Pop. 27,800. 

CANNES (43® 32' N., 6® 66' E.), watering-place, 
A1 pos-Mari times, France ; salubrious climate ; fashion- 
able winter resort ; has extensive flower farms for 
distillation of perfumes. Pop. 30,000. 

CANNIBALISM, Ahthropophaov, custom of 
eating human flesh ; held by some writers to have been 
habit of primitive man, but on this point there is muoh 
divergence of opinion. So advanced a race as the 
Aztecs of Mexico were addicted to c. ; and in modern 
times the New Guineans, the Battas of Sumatra, and 
the Maoris of New Zealand wore much given to the 
practice. In the Polynesian Islands the custom was 
rampant, but has been practically stamped out by the 
efforts of missionaries. 

CANNING, preserving moat, fish, fruit, etc., jn 
tins heated to expel air and kill bacteria, and then her- 
metically sealed ; U.S.A. is chief ctMitro, 

CANNING, CHARLES JOHN, EARL (1812-62), 
Brit, statesman ; Conservative member for Warwick 
(1836); Undor-^o. for Foreign Affairs (1841); Post- 
master-Qeneral (1853) ; Qov.-Gen. of India (1856) 
during period of Mutiny. 
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CANNING, 0£0R0S (1770-1827), Bug. stotos- 
man, whose t claimed descent from the famous Bristol 
merchant, William Canynge ; ed. Eton and Oxford ; 
entered Parliament as member for Newport [1. of W.] 
(1704) ; Under-Seo. of State (1706) ; made reputation 
as orator (1708) by his speeches in support of abolition 
of slare trade; l^asurer of Navy (1804); Minister 
for Foreign Affairs (1807); Ambassador to, Lisbon 
(1814); Pres, of Board of Control (1816); Prime 
Minister, in succession to Lord Liverpool (1827); 
one of the most brilliant and witty orators of his time ; 
see Canning and his TimeSt bv Marriott (1903). 

CANNING, 8IR STRATFORD, see StbatFOXD 
DX Rbdolivfb. 

CANNIZARO, STANISLAO (1826-1910), Ital. 
chemist; b. Palermo; prof, of Chem., Alessandria 
(1861), Genoa (1866), Palermo (1861), Romo (1871); 
confirmed Avogadro’s law of gaseous molecules. 

CANNOCK (62® 42' N., 2® 2' W.), market town, 
Staffordshire, England ; coal-fields. Pop. (1911) 28,588. 

CANNON, name now almost obsolete, but used 
until recent times for heavy ordnance {q-v.); during 
XVI. cent, name was only applied to largest pieces of 
field artillery, of which the Cannon-Royal was chief. 

CANNON, JOSEPH GURNET (1836- ), Amer. 

Congressman; barrister, 1868; Republican member of 
Congress, 1873-91, 1893-1903, 1903-13; Speaker, 
House, of Representatives (1903-11). 

CANN8TATT, Kannstatt (48® 47' N., 9® 14' E.), 
town, Wiirttemberg, Germany ; has warm mineral 
springs ; iron and cotton industries. Pop. 33,000. 

CANO, ALONZO (1601-67), Span, painter, sculp- 
tor, and architect ; court- painter to Philip IV. ; many 
of his pictures are to be seen in Madrid. 

CANO, JUAN SEBASTIAN DEL (d. 1620), Span, 
circumnavigator of the globe ; commanded Magellan’s 
expedition from Philippines home, 1621-22. 

CANO, MELCHIOR (1626-00), Span. Dominican 
bo. ; exercised great influence over I?hilip II., whom he 
advised to resist the temjjwral papal encroachments ; 
writer of famous book on Apologetics. 

CANOE, name, of Carib origiu, for light boat pointed 
at each end. The early British o's were ‘ dug-outs,* 
and made from single trees. The N. Amer. Indians’ c. 
is made of a frame of light wood, covered with birch - 
bark, stitched with fibre, and gummed ; other o’s 
have been made with canvas outer cover. 

CANON, Church dignitary, holding prebend in a 
cathedral, the presentation being usually vested in the 
crown, abp., or bp. There are also honorary c’s, 
who receive no revenue from the chapter’s fund ; and 
minor o*b, who are required ohiefiy to sing the cathedral 
service. During the monastic period in England the 
g’s lived together in religious houses. One such order 
was the Canons Regular, or Augustinian Canons. 

can ON, deep gorge cut out by river. Most 
famous is that of Colorado River, U.8.A. 

CANON, in music, composition in which the parts 
take up melody in succession; decision of Church Councils 
(see Canok Law) ; eoolesiastioal payment ; rule of logic. 

CANON LAW, body of ecclesiastical law, the canon 
being a decision of an eoolesiastioal council or synod 
confirmed by the pope or the sovereign power in a 
state. The early G, L. of R.O. Church, the jus anti- 
^urut was composed of the so-called Apostolical 
Canons, the canons of the Fathers of the Church, of the 
seven universally recognised (ecumenical councils, and 
of the chief synods. The first coUeotions, made IX.- 
XII. cent., wore followed by the Decreium Oratiani 
(pub. 1144), a private collection, a true copy of other 
deorees, enoyolioal letters, etc. It was written by the 
Benedictine monk Gratian as a Concordia discordantium 
canonum, which obtained papal approval though not 
official acceptance. It oiroulateii the Donation of 
Constantino and the rest of the False Decretals. The 
expression jus canonicum is first found at this time. 

The decretals from the time of Gratian to the last 
decade of the XII. cent, were collected by Bernardo 
Circa, bp. of Faenza, but the jus novum or corpus canon- 
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icum begins with the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX. 
(e. 1233), five books drawn up by his chaplain, Hie 
Dominican, St. Raymond of Pennaforto (b. e, 1176)^ with 
papal sanction. There followed a sixth book of Decretals 
{Ssxtus DecrekUium, or the Sext), drawn up, 1298, under 
Bonifaoe VIll. ; the Constitutiones Clementines, pub. 
by Pope Clement V. at the Council of Vienna (1308), 
and by John XXII., 1317, the latter adding chapters 
known as Extravaganies. Extravagantes Communes 
emanated from succeeding pontiffs before the XVI. 
cent, and are included in the Corpus as appendices. 
The decrees of the Council of Trent and later o’s 
stand outside the Corpus and are known as jus novis- 
simum, by which the C. L. lias been greatly modified. 

The early functions of the Eng. Clerical Convocations 
(which meet for provinces of Canterbuiw and York, in 
upper and lower houses, whenever Parliament as- 
sembles) have been matter of controversy ; their pre- 
Reformation decrees wore known as provincial con- 
stitutions and formed part of the provincial C. L. In 
1636 Parliament decreed that, until revision of the 
C. L., canons not opposed to the king’s prerogative or 
the law of the lanct should continue in force. The 
Hampton Court (Donferenoe (1604) drew up a new code, 
accepted by James I. and revised with additions, 1640, 
but never ratified bv Parliament. An iiiu)ortant 
member of the Eng. Corpus is the Book of Common 
Prayer as finally issued (1661). 

Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Lau> ; Laurin, Introductio 
in Corpus Juris Canonici. 

CANONEBB, an order (instituted VTII. cent.) of 
female devotees living together in religious houses. 
They took vows of ol^dience and chastity, but their 
rules were somewhat less strict than those of nuns. 

CANONISATION, soo SatnT. 

CANONS, BOOK OP, book of injunctions for the 
Scot. Church drawn up by Soot, bp’s (1030) under 
Anglican infiuence ; caused Presbyterian discontent. 

CANOPUS (astron.), see Asao. 

CANOPY, covering, such m that borne over 
crowned heads ; in area., the carved stone projections 
over tombs or monuments. 

CANOSA (41® 13' N., 16® 4' E.), town, S. Italy; 
cathedral ; occupies site of ancient Canusium, one of 
chief commercial towns of Italy. 

CANOBSA (44® 34' N.. lO’^ 27' E.), village, Italy ; 
the ancient ruined castle is scene of Emperor Henry 
IV. 's humiliation before Pope Gregory VIL in 1077, 

CANOVA, ANTONIO (1767-1822), Ital. sculptor; 
b. Passagno, near Venice ; ancestors for several genera- 
tions had been stone-cutters. At age of eight ho 
executed two marble slirines, and displayed such 
remarkable promise that he was taken under the 
patronage of a Venetian senator, Falieri, who placed 
nim in the care of Tonretto, a w(3ll-known sculptor, with 
whom he remained several years. In 1779 C. went to 
Rome and found a new patron in the Venetian am- 
bassador, Zuliano. Here, amongst other works, he 
produced his great statues of ‘ Apollo,’ ‘ Tboseus 
vanquishing the Minotaur,* ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ and 
the colossal cenotaph to Clement VIII. C.’s fame was 
now well established throughout Europe, and wealth 
and honours were thrust upon him. Judged by the 
severe standard of the ancients the work of C. is 
marked by a certain amount of artificiality, but this 
very defect, if such it be, was the chief factor in his 
success. His personal character exhibited many 
attractive qualities, and the vast sums he acquired by 
his art were chiefly expended in acts of benevolence. 
See SouLPTUEE. 

CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, ANTONIO (1828- 
97), Span, statesman ; filled many offices of state, and 
became Premier (1874) ; in earlier life pub. hist, novel, 
Las Campanas de Hue^ca ; assassinated by anarchist. 

CANROBERT, FRANCOIS CERTAIN (1809- 
95), Fr. marshal ; saw much foreign service in early 
life ; commanded division at Alma, and was present at 
Inkerman and Sevastopol ; commanded 4th army corps 
in Franoo-Ger. War, distingvishing himself at OraveloUe^ 
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CANSO, GUT OP (46® 36' N., 61* 20' W.), channel, 
between Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia. 

CANT, ANDREW (c. 1690-1663), Soot, priest, 
rominent in stirring Scotland up against Eng. 
ervioe Book. 

CANTABIT 4 K, in music, evenly and at moderate 

pace. 

CANTABRI, pre-Aiyan race of N. Spain ; found 
26 B.O., when they fought with Romans. 

CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS (43® N., 0° W.). 
in N. of Spain, extending eastwards from Pyrenees to 
Atlantic coast ; highest peak, Peha Vieja (8745 ft.) ; 
forests ; rich coal-fields. 

GANTACUZINO, celebrated Rumanian family of 
noble Byzantine origin, of which Qheorge C. (b. 1837) 
is the descendant ; Prime Minister (1905-7). 

CANTA GALLO (22® S., 42® 28' W.). town, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil ; staple industry is eoffee-growing. 

GANTAL (46® N., 3®E.), department, Central France, 
formed from S. part of old province Auvergne ; 
surface mountainous ; centre occupied by Tolcanio 
g^oup, highest point, Plomb du C. (c. 6093 ft.) ; chief 
rivers, Alagon, Truy^re, and Cdre; numerous hot mineral 
springs ; rich pasturage for cattle -roaring ; coal and 
antimony founa ; butter and cheese made ; area, 223 1 
sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 223,361. 

GANTARINI, SIMONE (1612-48), ItaL painter 
of devotional school 

CANTATA (Ital), story with musical setting, usu- 
ally opening with chorus, followed by arias and re- 
citatives, and ending with a chorale ; examples by Bach, 
Cariisimi, Mendelssohn, Weber, Brahms, and others. 

CANTEEN, military refreshment house in barrack, 
where beer, provisions, and small -wares are served to 
soldiers — bread and meat being supplied direct. 

CANTERBURY (51® 16' N., 1* 4' E.), town, on 
Stour, Kent, England ; arohicpiscopal and metropolitical 
see, abp. being primate of all England, owing to 
Augustine*8 settling in C., the capital of iEthel berths Ung- 
dom ; long a place of pilgrimage (ct Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales). Magnificent cathedral shows all archi- 
tectural styles from Early Norman to Perpendicular ; 
founded as Christchurch by St. Augustine, late VI. 
cent. ; several times injured by Danes ; enlarged and 
rebuilt at various dates ; burnt in 1067 ; present 
building begun by Lanfrano (1070); choir burned (1174); 
restoration supervised by William do Sens ; completed 
in present form by 1495 ; has crypt with vaulted roof, 
which contained tomb of St. Thomas and was used as 
place of worship by Huguenot refugees in XVI. cent. ; 
consists of nave, choir, central and choir transepts 
with chapels, presbytery with apsidal chapels, eastern 
ambulatory, main apsidal chapel, Becket’s tower, 
central and two western towers, south porch ; has 
gorgeous shrine of Thomas Beoket ; some beautiful 
old stained glass ; buildings attached to cathedral arc 
deanery, chapter-house, baptistery, treasury, cloisters. 
C. has also some old churches ; manufactures damask. 
Pop. (1911) 24,628. 

Withers, Cathedral Church of C. (1901). 

CANTERBURY (43® 47' S., 40® 45' E.), district, 
New Zealand ; area, 14,040 sq. miles ; cereals, chee.so, 
butter, wool, hides, frozen meat. Pop. (not including 
Maoris, 1911) 173,186. 

CANTERBURY, CHARLES MANNERS-SUT- 
TON, 1ST VISCOUNT (1780-1846), Speaker of 
House of Commons (1817). 

GANTHARIpEA, SPANISH FlIBS, BLISTER BeBTLES, 
iridescent greenish malodorous insects of S. Europe, 
containing an irritating principle, eantharidin; are 
coUeoted from the branches of lilao, privet, older, etc., 
to be used medicinally for raising blisters and as a 
hair wash, and they act as a violent poison when taken 
internally. The green colour of the insect is due to 
chlorophyll. 

CANTICLES, short songs or hymns, such as the 
BenediciUt Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, etc. The name 
is more particularly appli(5(l to the Song of Solomon 
{Sang of Songs), The title is derived from the first 


line of the book (* The Song of Songs, which is Solo- 
mon’s *), but it is not to be assumed that the O’s were 
written by Solomon. Rather it is held that the 
collection was the work of a soribe who had chosen a 
selection of the songs such as are used (to this day in 

N. Sj^ia) during the several days given up to wedding 
festivities, and, the authorship being unknown, a ^eat 
name was added, as the Hebrews disked anonymity. 

The earliest opinion held with regard to the char- 
acter of the book was that it was an allegory dealing 
with the spiritual marriage between God and His bride, 
the faithful Israel (or, later, the Church). Prom the 
days of Origon onwards, this was the interpretation 
put upon the Song of Songs. Amongst mediaeval 
writers it may be noted that St. Bernard devoted 
eighty-six sermons to the consideration of this aspect 
of the work ; and, in later times, John Wesley held 
that the book could not possibly apply to a human 
love, or physical marriage, but that it must be con- 
sidered allegorically. 

A later development was the idea held that the 
Song was an example of the Hebrew drama, or a 
poem of purely natural affection. Viewed in this 
light, the interpretation put upon it was that 
Solomon had carried away a maiden, beloved of 
a shepherd, to his harem in Jerusalem, and that 
in the opening of the book he is seeking to prevail 
upon the girl to forget her rustic lover and yield to his 
advances. Another interpretation is that the songs 
were addressed by the maiden to her absent lover, and 
that her singing so works upon the king’s feelings that 
he seta her free, and the book is supposed to end with 
the celebration of the lovers’ reunion. 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon (The 
Century Bible, Jack), by Rev. Prof. O. Currie Martin. 

CANTILEVER, bracket for supporting balcony ; 
pier in bridge-building ; in both uses tno length is much 
greater than the depth. See Bridge. 

CANTILUPE, THOMAS DE, ST. (1218-82), 
Eng. prelate; Chancellor of England (1265); bp. of 
Hereford (1275); advice much valued by Edward I.; 
canonised, 1330. 

CANTILUPE, WALTER DE (d. 1265), bp. of 
Worcester ; supporter of Simon de Montfort. 

CANTON, heraldic term for roctangiilar division 
loss than quarter of shield, placed at either corner. 

CANTON (23® 12' N., 113® 15' E.), city, China; 
capital of Kwang-Tung province ; port on C. River ; 
surrounded by walls ; has inner wall dividing it into old 
town on N. and new town on S. ; great number of 
natives live in boats ; educational centre ; has two 
remarkable pagodas, one 1300, other 1000 years old, 
and great number of temples ; manufactures silk, 
hardware, cotton, porcelain, glass, paper, ivory carving, 
etc. ; exports silk, sugar, tobacco, matting, glass bangles, 
buttons, eggs, tea, cassia, camphor, silverware, etc. ; 
imports opium, paraffin, metals, flour, general goods ; 
taken by British, 1867 ; held by Brit, and Fr. allies 
tiU 1861. Pop. (1910) 900,000. 

CANTON (40® 33' N., 90® W.), city, Illinois, U.S.A. ; 
agricultural implements. Pop. (1910) 10,435. 

CANTON (40® 36' N., 76® 12' W.), town, on Grasse 
river, Now York ; seat of St. Lawrence Univ. ; has fiour- 
and saw-mills. Pop. (1910) 2701. 

CANTON (40® 50' N., 81® 27' W. ), city, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 
extensive industries in steel and iron. Pop. (1910) 
60,217. 

CANTON, term for division or district, as in France 
and Switzerland. 

CANTON, JOHN (1718-72), Eng. natural philo- 
sopher ; F.R.S. ; made important electrical discoveries. 

CANTONMENT, distribution of troops in villages, 
or building when engaged in active operations, under 
the surveillance of guards and sentries ; in India, the 

O . system has led to the establishment of permanent 
military settlements, with barraoka, officers* houses, 
bazaars, etc. 

GANTtr, CESARE (1804-95), Ital. historian; 
commissioned by a Turin publisher to write a universal 
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liistory, ho completed it in six years, in 72 vol's ; during 
a term of imprisonment he wrote a novel, his only 
writing materials being toothpick, candle-smoke, and 
pieces of rag. 

CANUSIUM (41° 13' N., 16° 4' E.), ancient city, 
Apulia, Italy ; became subject to Rome, 318 B.o. ; 
modern Canosa. 

CANUTE THE GREAT, CivuT, Knut (0^5-1036), 
king of England ; s. of Sweyn Forkbeard of Den- 
mark. His f. had driven Ethclred the Unready 
into exile, and had compcllod the English to accept 
him as king, but on the death of Sweyn (1014) the 
English’ restored J^thelred, and Harold, Sweyn’s elder 
8., having been proclaimed king of Denmark, C. became 
a landless adventurer. He at once made war upon the 
En^. king, who died 1016, and continued the struggle 
against Edmund Ironside, his successor. After C.’s 
victory at Assandun Edmund agreed to a treaty at 
Gluey, by which he kept the south an<l 0. received the 
north of the country. Upon Edmund’s death (1017) 
C. was accepted as lung of all England. He became 
ruler of a small empire in 1028 by succeeding to the 
thrones of Norway and Denmark; and the popular 
idea of his greatness is illustrated by the tale of his 
ordering the waves to retire, with the pinrpose of rebuk- 
ing his courtiers’ flattery. The king of Scotland did him 
homage (1031). He ruled England as a native ruler, by 
Edgars laws. The four earldoms, Wessex, Mercia, East 
Anglia, Northumbria, were formed by him (1017). 

Larson, CanuU the Great. 

CANUTE VI. (1163-1202). king of Denmark ; s. of 
Valdemar L ; did much to extend Dan. territory. 

GANVA8, coarse unbleached cloth made from hemp 
or flax, used for tents, sails, and art purposes ; manu- 
facture of Eng. sailcloth began, 1590. 

GANTNGE, WILLIAM (1399-1474), Eng. mer- 
chant ; mayor and M.P. for Bristol ; entertained 
Edward IV. ; restored the Church of St. Mary Rodoliffe. 

CANZONE, Ital. verse form, of which the chief 
masters wore Petrarch and Leopardi ; employed also 
by Drummond of Hawthorudon and Sohlegel. 

CAO, DIOGO, see Cam. 

CAOUTCHOUC, see Rubbbb. 

CAP, head-covering ; o. OF Liberty is the bonnet 
'phrygien of the Fr. republic ; o. and bjells wore 
insignia of the professional fool, and school children 
formerly had to wear a fool’s o. as punishment ; the 
judge wears a black o. when pronouncing death 
sentence. C,-1-Pisi (c. d pied)^ ‘ from head to foot.’ 

CAP HAITIEN (19® 45' N,, 72® 14' W.), 8ea|K>rt 
town, and former capital of Haiti (q.v.). West Indies; 
exports ooflee. Pop. 30,000. 

CAPACITY, legal term ; an infant, lunatic, or 
intoxicated person is incapable of making legal 
agreement 

GAPE, piece of land jutting out into the sea ; 
Cape of Good Hope is called ‘ The Cape ’ ; short 
armless outer covering fastening in front. 

CAPE BRETON ISLAND (45® 28' to 47® 3' N., 59° 
41' to 61® 36' W.), Nova Scotia, Canada; separated 
from mainland by Gut of Canso ; out in two by Bras ! 
d’Gr Lake and a ship-oanal; length, 100 miles; breadth, 
85 miles ; area, 3975 sq. miles ; produces grain, timber, 
coal, salt, marble, limestone, granite ; important 
fisheries; shipbuilding; connected with mainland by 
Intercolonial Railway ; first colonised by French, 1712 ; 
ceded to Britain, 1763. Pop. (1911) 122,084. 

GAPE COAST CASTLE (5® 16' N., 0® 30' W.), 
seaport town and fort. Gold Coast, Brit. W. Africa ; 
formerly capital ; under Brit. Govemraont sinoe 1843 ; 
exports gold-dust, palm-oil. Pop. (1911) 1 1,269. 

GAPE COD (42® 6' N., 70® 10' W.), peninsula, 
Massaobusetta, between 0. C. Bay and Atlantic. 

CAPE COLONY, see Oapb OF Good Hope. 

GAPE OF GOOD HOPE, PaoviNOB OF THB, 
formerly Cape Colony (23® 40' to 34® 61' S., 16® 24' to 
30® 15' E.), part of Brit, empire forming extreme S. of 
Brit. S. Africa and of African continent ; Dounded N. by 
Qer. S.W. Africa and Beohuanaland protectorate, N.E. 
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by Transvaal, Grange Free State, Basutoland, Natal, 
S.E. and S. by Southern Ocean, W. by Atlantic Ocean. 
Running parallel with coast, and about 160 miles 
distant from it, is series of mountains known by various 
names of Drakensberg, Stormberg, Sneeuwberg, 
Niouwveld, Rogge veld, and Kamiesbew Mountains, 
with elevations of 11,000 to 6000 ft. From coast to 
these surface rises by three terraces divided by sub- 
sidiary mountain ranges, large part of third torraoe 
being occupied by Groat Karroo, a loug treeless 
plateau, with bare table-topped hills, sloping from 
4000 ft. on W. to 3000 on E., and covered witli scrubby 
karroo bush. Southern Karroo or second torraoe 
xesemblea Great Karroo, and both have great fertility 
under irrigation. 

Coast terrace and hilly country in E. have grassy 
plains and woodlands. To N. of groat range of 
mountains surface slojrjes to valley of Orange River, 
and plateau of interior beyond. Eastern part of 
province has rainfall of 28 to 25 in., centre, S. coast, 
and Karroo, 25 to 9 in.. Great Karroo and country 
N. and N.W. of it, 9 in. or less. No large river except 
Grange, which rises in mountains in E. Western 
districts have winter, and eastern summer, rains. Moan 
temperature ranges from 61® to 79® F. Greatest 
length of province, c. 800 miles ; breadth, c. 860 miles ; 
area, 277,151 sq. miles. 

Purely provincial affairs are in hands of Provincial 
Council, which is subject to the Parliament of the 
Union of South Africa ; chief executive officer — 
Administrator. 

History. — Cape of Good Hojic was first discovered 
by Portug. navigator, Bartholomew Diaz, in 1480, and 
was again doubled bv Vasco da Gama in 1497-99. No 
Portug. colonies, however, were estabbshed here, 
and first European nation to make settlement were 
the Duteh, who in 1652 under Van Riebeck established 
a fort on coast of Table Bay. They used it only as 
oalUng station for their ships going to East Indies, and 
colonists were not encouraged to settle. 

In 1685 the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had 
the result of sending about three hundred Huguenots 
to seek refuge at the CaM. The country was then 
governed by the Dutch East India Ck>., whose rule 
was so severe that the settlers gradually removed as 
far as possible into the interior in order to avoid 
taxation and tyrannical regulations. Great numbers 
of Hottentots were killed and their lands annexed. 
During administration o! William Adrian van der 
Stel, gov. from 1699 to 1704, discontent arose among 
the burghers and oomplaints were made, with result 
that those implicated were persecuted by Van der Stel, 
some being banished or sent back to Holland. In 1707 
discontent was still rife, and various efforts at paoifjdng 
the burghers were made by Dutch government ; but 
their instructions wore not carried out by Dutch 
East India Co., who continued their policy of oppressive 
taxation and exclusion of burghers from foreign 
trade. Hence the latter continued to move farther 
away from centre of government. Dutch control 
of Cape lasted for nearly a cent, and a half. In 1780, 
however, Britain, having declared war against 
Holland, who was allied with France, arranged to 
send fleet against Capo ; this was carried out next 
year, when the British were defeated by a Fr. fleet 
before reaching their destination. Fifteen vears later 
the British made another and successful invasion 
and captured Cape in 1795; ruled by Britain until 
1803, when it was restored to Holland, the Dutch 
East India Co. being now superseded by the Batavian 
republic, who governed for three years ; when, war 
having again broken out, British onoe more took 
Ca{)e Colony, which was formally surrendared to her 
by treaty in 1816. 

The British then began the systematic oolonisaiion 
of country. Several struggles with Kaffirs hod 
already taken place, and for some time hostilities 
continued, wars oreaking out from time to time. Ooe 
ooourred in 1817-19, wnen Kaffirs were defeated by 
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Graham ; and in 1834 another broke out ; neat 
massacres followed, and many Hottentots were killed ; 
ultimately the Kaffirs were defeated by Sir Harry 
Smith, and peace was concluded in 1835. Meantime 
all slaves had been emancipated in 1834, which roused 
discontent among the ll<.>ers ; and in 1835 many of 
the latter sot off on what is called the Great Trek, 
crossed Orange Kiver, and eventually established the 
Transvaal Republic and Orange lYco State. In 1846 
occurred another war with Kaffirs, who were defeated 
by British, and acknowledged that country w'est of 
Kei River was British by right of conquest. In 1847 
Brit, right to district between Kei and Koiskainma 
was proclaimed by ►Sir Harry Smith, now gov. Hos- 
tilities again brolce out in 1850, when some British 
settlors were massacred by Kaffirs in Chumio Valley ; 
gov. was for time cut off from his friends in Fort Cox, 
but made a dash for it, and rode to King William’s 


heralding an ago of bliss ; result was that starvation 
and famine ensued, and in spite of Brit, attempts at 
relief, many thousands succumbed, and many more 
loft the country. Brit. Kaffraria was annexed to 
Cape in 1865, Basutoland in 1871 ; latter was after- 
wards taken under direct control of Brit, crown. 
Griqualand West was also annexed in 1871, and 
subsequently incorporated with Cape Colony, its 
diamond mines forming great source of wealth. Dis- 
covery of diamonds in various districts resulted in 
further development of country from 1867 onwards. 
During administration of Sir Bartlo Frero,gov. 1877-'80, 
occurred another Kaffir war, which was soon sup- 
})rcs8cd. War in Basutoland in 1880 led ultimately 
to establishment of that country as crown colony. 
Wallish Bay was annexed in 1881; Port of St. John’s 
in flame year was incorporated with Cai)o Colony ; 
and in 1885 Tembuland, Bomvanaland, and Gcalcka- 



Town under fire. War continued till 1853, when it 
was ended by General Sir George (^athcart, who succ. 
Sir Harry Smith as gov. in 1852. Meantime great 
discontent had been caused by Earl Grey’s proposal in 
1848 to establish a penal settlement at the Cajw ; 
agitation was so ])ronounecd that idea \\li3 .abandoned 
in 1850 ; this led to desire on part of colonists for 
leprosontativo government, and in 1854 constitution 
was established, with two elective chambers, first 
parliament being opened by Gov. Darling in that year. 

Under Sir George Grey, gov. 1854-()1, various im- 
provements WTro carried out ; ho ameliorated the 
conditions by which land Avas held by natives, sup- 
ported missions, and began o]M ]iing up the country 
by roads and cnnstmelion of railway. During his 
administration occurred an (wlraordinary political 
movement among Kaffiis; a w-.^r j>ro]>hesied that if they 
killed all thoir herds and refrained from cultivating 
crop.s, all white men would on a given day disappear 
from the country and all dead Kaffirs reappear, 


land became integral parts of colon5\ Meantime the 
first Boer War had occurred in 1881 ; this resulted in 
found.ation of Afrikander Pond, which aimed at 
establishing Afrikander nation and removing Brit, 
control. Pondolanfl was added to Ca|>o Colony in 
1804, and in 1805 occurred iinncxation of British 
Bechuanaland. Cecil Rhodes was Prime Minister in 
1890-00, and had great share in development of colony. 
In 1899-1902 the great Boer War occurred, and for 
a time Cape Colony was invaded. Cape Colony was 
united with Natal, Transvaal, and Orange River 
Colony in 1910, as the Union of S. Africa ; and becamo 
the Province of the (’ape of Good Hope. 

Resources.— Chief sfiuree of wealth is diamond 
mines, cenlro being at KimbiM'ley in (jiri( pialand W.; rich 
copper d(q)osi Is in Namaqiialand ; coal in E., manganeso 
and tin near Cajio Town; iron, zinc, load. Sheep 
and Angora goats are roared in large numbers, producing 
great quantities of wool and mohair; cattle, horses, 
mules, donkeys bred; lucrative ostrich -farming corrieil 
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on. Maize, millet, wheat, barley are cultivated ; grapes, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, figs, oranges, olives, 
pine-aoples, bananas, tomatoes, and other fruits and 
vogotaDles grown ; wine, brandy, and raisins produced ; 
manufactures unimportant ; exports include diamonds, 
wool, mohair, ostrich feathers, copjxir ore, regulus, and 
precipitate, raw hides, sheej) and goat skins, maize; 
itn ports, clotliing, iron, coal, textiles, leather, carriages, 
books, furniture, paper, tobacco, grain, hardware, 
cutlery, tools, provisions, liquors, etc. Railway mileage 
is c. 3500. 

Inhabitants include Dutch, English, and other 
European nationalities ; in western districts are 
CTcatcbt number of Dutch, in eastern of English. The 
Boers are descended from early Dutch colonists and 
Huguenot exiles from France. Natives include 
Bantus, or Kafihrs, Hottentots, Bushmen, Griquas, etc. 
Many of Bantus are people of fine physique ; Hottentots 
are short, and Bushmen are lowest S. African race. 
There are also numbers of Indians and Malays, and 
of ‘coloured’ people (t.e. half-castes). Chief religion 
of whites is Protestantism (Dutch Reformed Church, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, etc.). Education is obligatory 
for European children. Capo Town is provincial 
capital and seat of Union Parliament. Pop. (1911) 
2,563,024, of whom 683,000 are white. See South 
Africa, 

Burton, Gap6 Colony To-day (1907) ; Colvin, Tht 
Cape of Adventure (1911). 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE (34® 24' S., 18® 29' E.), 
promontory, S. Africa, first sighted by Diaz, 1480, and 
called * Capo of Storms ’ ; roohristonod by king of 
Portugal; lighthouse. 

GAPE MAY (39° 6' N., 74® 62' W.), watering-place, 
on Atlantic, Cape May (bounty, New Jersey, u.S.A. ; 
lighthouse, sea-bathing, fishing. Pop. (1910) 2471. 

CAPE PENINSULA (34® 66' 8., 18® 27' E.), pen- 
insula, S. Africa, on N. of which stands Capo Town. 

CAPE RAGE (40® 40' N., 63® 6' W.), capo, S.E. 
Newfoundland. 

CAPE TOWN (34® 66' S., 18® 28' E.), Mother City 
of South Africa ; capital of Province of Cape of Good 
Hope, and seat of I^iegislatiire of Union of »South Africa ; 
beautifully situated on Table Bay at foot of Table 
Mountain ; many fine suburbs ; excellent harbour and 
docks. Notable buildings include old Dutch Castle, 
Government House, Houses of Parliament, Museum, 
Library, several colleges ; mosques ; observatory ; seat 
of 11. C. and Anglican bp’s, and of univ. ; exports wool, 
diamonds, ostrich feathers, gold, wine, ivory, hides, 
skins ; imports textiles, hardware, general goods ; 
founded by Dutch, 1662 ; taken by British, 1806. In- 
habitants include Europeans, natives, coloured people 
(half-castes), Malays, and Indians. Pop., without 
suburbs (1911), 67.170. 

CAPE VERDE (14® 48' N., 17® 33' W.), most 
westerly cape, Africa, botw’eon Gambia and Senegal 
River. 

GAPE VERDE ISLANDS (16® 30' N., 24® W.), 
group of fourteen islands belonging to Portugal, W. of 
Cape Vordo, oil W. African coast ; area, 1480 sq. miles. 
Largest, Santiago; capital, Praia. Surface is moun- 
tainous; generally volcanic, Fogo being composed of 
single volcano, occasionally active ; little water except 
in ponds and wells ; climate hot ; rainy season, Aug. 
to Oct. ; vegetation abundant in spite of severe 
droughts ; produce coffee, cinchona, sugar, tobacco, 
indigo, maize, oranges, grapes, jam.s, orchil, millet ; 
cattle, pigs, goats, mules and asses raised ; salt, amber, 
turtles ; administered by gov., resident at Praia. 
Inhabitants are Portuguese, negroes, half-breeds. 
C. V. Islands were discovered in 1466 by Portuguese, 
who established colony here, 1499 ; granted to Prince 
Ferdinand, 1562 ; long used as penal settlement. Pop. 
150,000. 

GAPEFXGUE, JEAN - BAPTISTE HONORE 
RAYMOND (1801-72), Fr. historian; wrote history 
of Franco, and of the Jews ; and numerous biographies 

of many famous womou. 


CAPEL, ARTHUR GAPEL, BARON, Eng. 
loyalist; strong supporter of Charles L ; beheaded, 
1649 ; wrote Daily OoierveUione, or Mnditatione. 

GAPEL GURIG (63° 6' N.. 3® 56' W.). hamlet, E. 
Carnarvonshire, Wales, near Bettws-y-Coed ; resort 
of tourists and atiglors. 

GAPELIN FISH, sc© under Salmon Family. 

GAPELL, EDWARD( 1713-81), Eng. Shakespearean 
commentator ; pub. his critical edition of the poet in 
10 vol’s (1768); associated with Garrick in adapting 
Antony and Cleopatra for stage. 

GAPELL A, Alpha Auriga, first magnitude star in 
constellation of Auriga ; of pearly hue, C. has been 
found by spectroscope to be a close double star. 

GAPELLA, MARTIANUB MINEUS FELIX (fi. 
V. cent.), author of mediaeval scientific compendium, 
Satyricon. 

GAPENA, ancient town, Etruria ; founded from 
Vcii ; afterwards subject to Rome. 

GAPERGAILZIE, CocK - o» - THN - Woods, Tetrao 
urogallus, large species of grouse (g.v.) inhabiting pine 
woods. The beautifully plumed male is larger than 
the female, and is noted for its song and fighting pro- 
clivities during courtship in spring. The fowl provides 
sport in Scotland, Sweden, Germany, and Austria. 

GAPERNAUM, city of Galilee ; home of Christ’s 
manhood ; location undecided. 

GAPERS, fiower-buds of Capparie epinosa^ plant 
of bramble tribe, grown in Sicily and Southern France ; 
prepared as pickle. 

GAPET, 3rd Frankish dynasty, founded by Hueh 
Capet (987), who made Paris the Fr. capital. The 
tlirone passed to the female line, the house of Valois, 
in tho lireon of Philip VI. (1328), but the inheritors of 
the Ft. throne were always considered C’s, and after 
the Fr. Revolution Queen Marie Antoinette {q.v.) was 
addressed as Madame C. The different houses are 
distinguished as Capiticne (987-1328), CapHiene 
Vulois (1328-1689), Capiiiens Bourbone (1589-1848). 
Sco France {History), 

GAPGRAVE, JOHN (1393-1464), Eng. priest and 
chronicler; his Nova legenda Anglia was printed by 
Wynkyn do Worde (1510). 

GAPILLARITY. — Tho particles forming tho sur- 
face layer arc in a condition different from those 
in the interior of a liquid ; this layer is in a state of 
tension, and its action resembles that of a thin elastic 
membrane stretched tightly over tho surface. In 
the interior of the liquid, a molecule is subject to 
attractive forces exerted by all the molecules im- 
modiatoly surrounding it. On tho average these 
forces are in equilibrium and have no sonsible effect 
on the motion of the molecule. But a molecule in, 
or very close to, the surface is acted on only by forces 
which attract it downwards. Houoe, tho free surface 
of a liquid tends to reduce itself to the least possible 
area, e.g, a raindrop tends to assume the form of a 
sphere, because a sphere is the form in which a given 
volume has the least possible superficial area. This 
tendoncy of tho surface of a liquid to assume the 
minimum area possible means that it is in a state of 
tension, and the force acting is termed Subjtacn 
Tension. It is measured by the number of units of 
force which it exerts across unit length of a line drawn 
across tho surface of the liquid ; e.g, the surface 
tension of pure water is c. 76 dynes per centimetre, or 
about 3 grams weight per inch. 

The behaviour of liquids in tubes of very fin© bore 
is said to be duo to capillarity, but is an effect of 
surface tension. Place a drop of olive oil on a surface 
of water. Tho surface tension of olive oil exposed to 
air is 35 dynes per centimetre ; that between olive oil 
and water is 20*6, between water and air, 75; the 
tension of tho water-air surface is therefore greater 
than the other two combined, and the oil is drawn 
out over the water surface. On the other hand, if a 
water ^op be placed on a surface of chloroform, the 
tension of the water-air surface is greater than the 
others ; and in oonsequenoe the water does not spreed* 
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but is gathered into a flat drop. Consider the case 
of a glass tube of fine bore, both onds open, with its 
lower end dipped TertioaJly below the surface of 
water. The water rises in the tube to a height which 
depends on the internal radius of the tube. At the 
suriace layer of water inside tlie tube, three tensions 
are acting : water>air, water-glass, and glass-air, 
and these must be in equilibrium when the water has 
reached its highest point. The result is that the 
water in the tube stands so that the angle between 
its surface and that of the glass is nearly zero (t.e. 
when the glass is clean and the water is pure). Con- 
sequently, the water in the tube assumes a surface 
which is concave upwards. Owing to this concavity, 
there must be a neater pressure on the concave than 
on the convex side, and nenoe the water immediately 
nnder the surface films must be under a lower pressure 
than the atmospheric pressure on the concave side. 
The water in the tube must therefore stand at a higher 
level than the water outside the tube. With tubes 
of narrower bore the concavity and the difference 
of pressure are greater, hence the height the water 
reaches is greater ; €,g. in a tube of internal diameter 
inch, the water rises about half an inch : if the 
^ameter is inch, the rise is over 60 inohos. With 
mercuiy, the tensions are such that the surface makes 
an angk of e. 130^ consequently the surface inside the 
tube is convex upwards. Hence there is a greater 
pressure under the convex surface, and therefore 
the inside level is below that outside the tube. These 
principles explain capillary phenomena generally, 
e,g, the entry of water tn rough the micropyle of a seed, 
the absorption of water by a lump of sugar or a piece 
of blotting-paper, the rise of oil in a lamp-wick, etc. 
The ascent of sap in trees or plants is not due to 
capillary forces, as commonly supposed, but to osmosis. 

CAPISTRANO, GIOVANNI DA (1385-1456), 
Ital friar who preached crusades against infidels ; 
relieved Belgrade, besieged by Turks, 1456. 

CAPITAL is wealth employed to make profit. 
Its economic functions are to assist the labourer with 
tools and materials, and to enable the capitalist to 
ooGumulate wealth which he can dispose of to his own 
advantage. Thus the function of c. is not to maintain 
the labourer, for wages are not paid out of o., but out 
of the wealth which the labourer has been employed 
to create. Fixed e. is term applied to wealth not 
exhausted by the single act of production, e,g. 
railways, machinery, buildings, etc. ; circulating c. 
is term applied to raw material in use for other 
purposes. Both definitions are unsound though in 
common use. Capitalism is the commercial system 
which makes labour dependent on c. 

CAPITAL, in architecture, the head of a column, 
which supports the abacus. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, infliction of the death 
penalty, practically confined now, in England, to 
punishment of the crimes of murder, or high treason. 
The method of execution amongst the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was by the axe or sword. The first 
recorded instance of beheading in Britain took place 
in 1076, and the last person so executed was Lord 
Lovat (April 9, 1747). In the case of persons of 
common rank the sentence was usually carried out 
with disgusting barbarities. Disembowelling was not 
abolished until 1814; nor drawing and quartering 
until 1870. Decapitation is still employed in Germany, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, and China. The present 
method of execution in Britain is by hanging. The 
report of a royal commission, app. in 1864, resulted iu 
the abolition of public executions. Formerly in Great 
Britain, and particularly in the XVIII. cent., the 
death penalty was adjudged for the most trifling 
orimeSf such as stealing goods of the value of five shil- 
lings, or rifling a rabbit-warren. Of recent years it has 
been yirtually abolished in cases of infanticide. 

The reform of the criminal laws has been largely due 
to the strenuous efforts of such men as Sir Samuel 
Bomillj and Sir James Mackintosh. In the Sng. 


army and navy the death sentence (theoretically) may 
still bo given for such offences as desertion, noss 
neglect of duty, cowardice before an enemy, or viomnee 
to a superior officer. In some of the United States of 
America (as in Italy, Switzerland, Portugal, Holland, 
and certain other European States) the death penalty 
has been abolished altogether ; in others it is inllioted 
for murder, train wreosdng, arson, and rape. It is 
carried out in New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts by 
electrocution, in the other States by hanging. 

CAPITALS, chief towns and seats of government 
of countries or states. Principal capital cities of world 
are: Abyssinia, Adis Abeba; Alghanlstan, Kabul; 
Algiers, Algiers; Argentina, Buenos Aires; Aus- 
tralia (Commonwealth), on site of Yass Oanberra 
(temporarily at Melbourne) ; Austria, Vienna ; 
Bavaria, Munich ; Belgium, Brussels ; Bolivia, 
La Paz ; Brasil, Rio de Janeiro ; British Golumbla, 
Vancouver ; Bulgaria, Sofia ; Canada, Ottawa ; 
Ceylon, Colombo; Chile, Santiago; China, Peking; 
Colombia, Bogota; Costa Rlsa, San Jo84; Cuba, 
Havana; Denmark, Copenhagen; Ecuador, Quito; 
Sgrsrpt, Cairo ; England, London ; France, Paris ; 
Germany, Berlin ; Great Britain, London ; Greece, 
Athens ; Guatemala, Guatemala la Nueva ; Haiti, 
Port-au-Prinoe ; Holland, Amsterdam; Honduras, 
Tegucigalpa ; Hungary, Buda-Pesth ; India, Delhi ; 
Ireland, Dublin; Italy, Rome; Japan, Tokio ; 
Liberia, Monrovia ; Luxembourg, Luxembourg ; 
Mexico, Mexico ; Montenegro, Cettinje ; Morocco, 
Fez; Newfoundland, St. John’s; New South 
Wales, Sydney ; New Zealand, Wellington ; Nicar- 
agua, Managua ; Norway, Christiania ; Ontario, 
Toronto ; Panama, Panama ; Paraguay, Asuncion ; 
Persia, Teheran ; Peru, Lima ; Portugal, Lisbon ; 
Prussia, Berlin; Quebec, Montreal; Queensland, 
Brisbane ; Rhodesia, Salisbury ; Rumania, Bucha- 
rest; Russia, St. Petersburg; Salvador, San 
Salvador ; Santo Domingo, Santo Domingo ; 
Saxony, Dresden; Scotland, Edinburgh; Serria, 
Belgrade ; Siam, Bangkok ; South Africa (Union 
of), Pretoria (administrative seat). Capo Town (legis- 
lative seat); South Australia, Adelaide; Spain, 
Madrid ; Sweden, Stockholm ; Switserland, Bom ; 
Tasmania, Hobart; Turkey, Constantinoplo ; United 
States, Washington ; Uruguay, Montevideo ; Vene- 
zuela, Caracas ; Victoria, Melbourne ; Western 
Australia, Perth ; Wriittenaberg, Stuttgart. 

CAPITO, WOLFGANG (1478-1641), G«r. re- 
former ; was a Benedictine, but, influenced by Luther, 
became a leader of reformed faith in Strassburg. 

CAPITOL. — (1) the citadel of ancient Rome on the 
summit of one of the Seven Hills, the Capitolina ; 
contained temples of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
The present 0. was deseed by Michael Angelo. (2) 
seat of U.S.A. National Congress, Washington. 

CAPITULARY (capitulaire), name given to the 
laws emanating from the Carolingian Idngs of the 
Franks, the most famous being those of Charlemagne 
and Louis I. ; of great importance in history of law 
and philologically. 

CAPITULATION, in military use, act of sur- 
render under conditions stipulated of a town or fortress 
to an enemy, the loader of the latter having, by inter- 
national law, power to make terms except in case of 
political demands of the defeated ; also provision by 
which Christians in Muhammadan countries enjoy 
legal independence of the State in which they reside, 
being subject to consular courts. 

CAPIZ (11* 40' N., 122* 60' E.), town and province, 
N. coast, Panay, Philippine Islands ; exports rice, 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. Pop. 14,000. Area(prov.), 
1661 sq. miles. Pop. 224,000. 

CAPO D'XBTRIA (46* 33' N., 13'* 44' E.), fortified 
town on rooky island, Gulf of Trieste, Austria ; cathe- 
dral ; salt-works. Pop. 8800. 

CAPO D'XSTRIA, GIOVANNI ANTONIO, 
COUNT (1770-1831), Russ, statesman; b. Corfu; 
after treaty el Tilsit (1807), when Ionian rspublio 
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passed into the hands of Napoleon, he refused offers 
made by Franoe, and entered service of Russia ; elected 
Pres, of Ok. Republic (1827); murdered by fanatic 
tribesmen. 

CAPPADOCIA (c. 30* 20" N., 36* E.), district in 
Asia Minor, to W. of Armenia, extending from Taurus 
to Black l^a. C. was province of Persia, when it 
included the region which afterwards became kingdom 
of PontUB ; the remainder was an independent ung- 
dom under Qk. kings for about 300 years, and became 
a Rom. province after the death of last ki^, Ar- 
ohelaus, in 17 a.d. It was early converted to Christi- 
anity. Chief town was Mazaca, later called Csasarea. 

GAPPEL, Kajppel (47* 13' N., 8* 31' K), small 
town, Zdrich, Switzerland. R.C. force defeated 
Protestants, 1731. 

GAPPEL, LOUIS (1685-1658), Fr. Huguenot 
divine ; member of distinguished family ; studied at 
Saumur and Oxford ; prof, of Hebrew at Saumur, 
and later of TheoL ; pub. Critiea Sacral 1660. 

GAPPELLO, BIANCA (1548-87), Grand-Duchess 
of Tuscany ; of noble birth, and famed for beauty, she 
married a clerk at age of fifteen ; later became mistress, 
and afterwards wife, of Grand- Duko Francesco. 

GAPPONI, GINO, MARGHESE( 1792-1876), Ital. 
statesman and writer ; Prime Minister under Grand - 
Duke Leopold II. of Tuscany ; made Senator by King 
Victor Emmanuel (1860) ; became blind, 1844, but con- 
tinued work on his great history of Florence (pub. 1876). 

GAPPONI, PIERO (1447-96), Florentine states- 
man and soldier; employed by Lorenzo do* Medici, 
after whose death ho became leader of the republic ; 
killed (1496) during war with Pisans. 

CAPRAIA (43* 2' N., 9* 60' E.), island of volcanic 
origin, N.W. coast of Italy ; belongs to Genoa pro- 
vince ; centre of anchovy fisheries. 

CAPRELLIDJE, see Maj^acosthaca. 

GAPRERA (41* 12' N., 9* 28' K.), island. Strait of 
Bonifacio, N.E. coast of Sardinia ; residence and burial- 
place of Garibaldi. 

CAPRI (40® 32' N., 14* 16' E.), rocky island at 
entrance to Bay of Naples ; ancient Cajirare ; area, c. 

6 sq. miles ; highest point, Mont Solari (1920 ft.) ; con- 
tains two towns, Capri and Anaoapri, which till 1876 
were separated by a rook-hewn flight of stairs ; a road 
has since been made ; W. of Capri is the celebrated 
* Blue Grotto ’ — limestone cavern ; Rom. antiquities 
are found ; wine and olives exported. Pop. 7000. 

GAPRIG ACID (CjpHaoOa), a fatty acid, b.P. 268* C., 
S.G. O’Oll, with odour suggesting goats {Capree), 
found in butter, etc. 

GAPRIGCIO (ItaL ‘ caprice ’), impressionist musical 
composition. 

CAPRIGORNUS, The Goat, tenth zodiacal con- 
stellation ; alpha Capricorni is a third magnitude double 
star. 

GAPRIVI, GEORG LEO VON, COUNT (1831- 
99), Qer. soldier and statesman ; brilliant service before 
Metz and in Orleans campaign ; app. Chancellor and 
Foreign Minister, 1890. 

CAPSTAN, appliance used on board ship for 
moving heavy weights, or winding cables. C. works on 
principle of wheel and axle, consisting in simplest — 
now obsolete — form, of timber column like truncated 
eone revolving on a spindle fixed in deck and worked by 
bars fixed in upper end ; now, generally, steel or iron, 
driven by steam or electricity, or replaced by steam 
winches. 

GAPTAL, feudal title of the noble heads of Emrnon, 
Trene, Puyohagut, and Buch ; thus, Jean de Grailly, 
friend of Black Prince, was ‘ Captal da Buch.’ 

CAPUA (41* 6' N., 14* 12' E.), fortified town, 
Caaerta, Italy ; seat of abp. ; has eathedral erected IX. 
cent. ; partly built on site of ancient city, Caailinum, 
traditionally founded by Etruscans and united with 
Rome c. 340 b.c. Ancient G. was important city 
in III. cent, b.c., rivalling Rome and Carthage in 
Inxury. During 2nd Punic War C. went over to enemy 
and was wintered in by Hannibal, 216-16 ; recaptured 
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by Rome in 211 b.c. ; afterwards became favourite 
resort ; ruined by Arabs, 840 ; ruins include part of 
lar^ amphitheatre, theatre, baths, and thermss. Pop. 

CAPUCHIN, or Sapajou Mokkbys {Cebut), a genus 
of New World monkeys of family Cebidaa {q.v. under 
PuiMATES) ; found from Central America to south of 
Brazil, and often in menageries. 

CAPUCHIN FRIARS (from §apuche, oowl), an 
offshoot from the Franciscans (officially styled ‘ Friars 
Minor of the Order of St. Francis, Capuchin ’), founded 
in early part of XVI. cent, by Matteo di Bassi, who 
adopted a p 3 rramidal hood, grew a beard, went bare- 
foot, and generally reverted to a more rigid system of 
living than was then observed by the Franciscans. The 
religious authorities attempted to suppress these innova- 
tions, but they were eventually ratified by Clement 
Vn. (1628). llie Capuchins wear a brown habit, and 
are still a flourishing body in many parts of the 
world. 

CAPULETS AND MONTAGUES, Veronese 
families unknown to history. Their story as told in 
Shakespeare’s Romeo arid Juliet it taken from Bandello, 
whose account of the Cappelletti and Montccchi was 
trans. into Eng. verse (1662) by Brooke. 

GAPU8, ALFRED (1868- ), Fr. novelist and 

dramatist ; prolific writer both of stories and plays. 

CAPUT MORTUUM (Lat. ‘ dead head ’), name 
given by early chemists to residue of substance after 
escape of all gates ; later, spiritless object. 

CAR NICOBAR (9* 21' N., 92* 66' E.), one of 
Nicobar Islands, Bay of Bengal 

CARABIDiB, see under Cababoidea. 

CARABINEERS, Cabbineers, name, of Fr. deriva- 
tion, originally borne by Cth Dragoon Guards, armed 
with carbine, 1692, and known as ’ the King’s Carabin- 
eers.’ 

CARABOBO (10* 10' N., 67* 30' W.), sUte, Venez- 
uela, 8. America, bordering Caribbean Sea ; fertile soil ; 
produces eoffee, fruit, sugar, and maize ; capital, 
Valencia. Area, 1794 sq. ii^es. Pop. 169,313. 

CARABIDEA, or Adbphaoa, asuDorder of beetles, 
distinguished by their five-jointed tarsi, their filiform 
antennae, and their carnivorous habits. They are 
speedy of movement and have well-developed jaws. 
Amongst them are the huge and beautiful Ground 
Beetles {Carabida), including the Bombardier {Brach- 
inus), so called because when irritated it ejects an 
unpleasant fluid which, immediately volatilising, re- 
sembles a puff of smoke; Ti^er Beetles {Oicinddida), 
found all the world over, which run down their insect 
prey speed of foot; Carnivorous Water-Beetles 
[Dylisctdct), with flattened, oar-like hind-legs, common 
in most ponds and ditches. 

CARACAL (44* 8' N., 24* 21' E.), town, Rumania. 
Pop. 12,000. 

CARACAL, see under Cat Family. 

GARAGALLA, MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONI- 
NUS (186-217), Rom. emperor; s. of Septimius 
Severus ; noted for his cruelties and extravagance ; 
made war on Dacian Goths and the Alamanni ; built 
arch of 8. Severus in forum. 

CARACAS (10* 31' N., 67* 5' W.), city, capital of 
Venezuela, built on 8. slope of Avila, surrounded by 
mountains by which it is separated from its port. La 
Guaira, 6 miles N. ; healthy climate ; abp. *8 seat; has a 
cathedral and univ. ; subject to earthquakes ; centre 
of export trade in cacao and coffee. Pop. 76,000. 

CARAGGI, see Ca&baooi. 

GARAGGIOLI, Neapolitan family, prominent XV. 
cent, onwards. Prince Francesco G. (1762-99) was 
admiral of the Parthenopcian Republic. 

GARAGGIOLO, FRANCESCO, PRINCE (1732- 
99), Neapolitan admiral ; learned seamanship under 
Rodn^ and Hotham ; l^eame commander of Ferdi- 
nand iV.’s navy ; later turned revolutionist, fell into 
hands of Nelson, condemned aboard Foudroyant, and 
hanged from yardarm of Afinarva. 

GARAGTAGU8 (c. 48-61 A.D.), Brit, chieftain who 
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held Roman invaders at bay, but was later taken 
prisoner and sent to Rome. 

GARADOG SXIRIBS, geological term ; series of 
sandstones, shales, and grits, thickness 4000 ft. ; sub- 
division of Lower Silurian system ooourring in Shrop- 
shire. 

GARAFFA, ANTONIO (1639-91), cardinal; 
promiiiont at CJouiicil of Trent. 

GARAFFA, GIOVANNI PIETRO (1470-1669), 
of noble Neapolitan family, became Pope Paul IV. 
(1565), (marrelJed with Philip II. of Spain for toler- 
ance of Protestants, and ailorded a glaring example 
of nepotism. 

GARALES (39** 8' N., 9* 6' E.), ancient town, S. 
Sardinia ; modern Cagliari ; has reinains of Rom. 
amphitheatre, baths, aqueduct; (!!Wthaginian-Rom. 
necropolis with Rom. ana Punic rock tombs ; founded 
by Phoenicians ; became stronghold of Carthaginians ; 
taken by Romans, III. cent. b.o. ; conquered by Goths, 
V. cent, A.D., by Saracens, VIII. cent. 

CARAMEL, substance fonricd when sugar is heated 
to 212**. 

GARAN D'AGHE (1858-1909), pseudonym of 
Emmanuel Poib4, Ft. caricaturist and book illus- 
trator. 

CARAPACE, a protecting shell, as that of crabs, 
of Limuliis (the King Crab), of tortoises, or of 
armadillo. 

GARAPEQUA (26® 56' S., 57® W.), town. Para- 
guay, S. America ; cotton, sugar-cane, and tobacco 
chief products. Pop. 16,000. 

CARAT. — (1) weight of 4 grains troy, used In 
weighing precious stones. (2) ^^th part of any weight 
of gold alloy ; an object said to be 18 o. gold, contains 
18 parts i^ure gold to 0 parts alloy. 

CARAU8IUS, MARCUS AURELIUS (260- 
293 A.D.), native of Pelgio Gaul who entered Rom. 
service, and filially sot up as independent ruler in 
Britain. 

CARAVACA (38® 4' N., 1® 63' W.), town, Murcia, 
Spain; celebrated for sacred cross with marvellous 
healing power, which is preserved in church ; has ruined 
castle ; ironworks. Pop. 16,800. 

CARAVAGGIO, MICHELANGELO AMERIGHI 
DA (1669-1609), Ital. artist; 6. Caravaggio; treated 
religious subjects with coarse realism. 

CARAVAGGIO, POLIDORO GALDARA DA 
(1492-1643), Ital. artist; friezes in Vatican. 

CARAVAN, band of traders travelling together on 
camels for mutual protection against predatory Be- 
douins and others ; number of camels vanes from about 
30 to 1000 ; file is often preceded by an unladen ass, 
and first camel is gaily decorated. 

CARAVANSERAI, public quadrangular building, 
for shelter of caravans and travellers generally, in parts 
of Asia ; oentral oourt, with fountain, is open to the sky ; 
entered by single large gateway, protected by strong 
doors and chains. 

CARAVEL (or carvel), name of the * great ships,* 
with high castellated stems, used by Spaniards and 
Portuguese in XV. and XVI. cent’s. 

CARAVELLAS (17® 40' S., 39® 14' W.), seaport 
town, state of Bahia, Brazil ; exports coffee, cocoa-nuts, 
and oil. Pop. 4000. 

GARBALLO (43® 14' N., 8® 43' W.), town, Corunna, 
Spain ; hot sulphur springs in district. Pop. 13,000. 

GARBERRY HILL, ridge c. 7 miles S.E. of Edin- 
burgh ; occupied by Eng, left wing before battle of 
PinMe, 1647; scene of surrender of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, to nobles before her imprisonment at Loohleven, 
1667. 

CARBIDE, oarbon and metal compound ; calcium 
0. 4nd lithium o. generate acetylene (g.v.) gas used for 
lighting purposes. 

GARBINE, name of XVI. -cent, firearm, somewhat 
shorter than musket, and used chiefly by oaval^ ; still 
survives as name of a weapon shorter than rifle. 

CARBOLIC ACID, Phenol (C«HbOH), colourless, 
crystalline solid of oharaoteristio smell and oaustio 


taste, S.G. 1*09, M.P. 42®, B.P. 183®. Extracted from 
coal-tar, first as sodium phenate by mixing with soda, 
the phenol next separated by sulphuric acid and 
purified by fractional distillation. Used in med. 
as a disinfectant and antiseptic, as a spray, lotion, 
ointment, or dressing, also internally (in weak doses) 
for arresting fermentation in alimentary traot; also 
used for preparation of sahoylio acid and for prepara- 
tion of picric acid {Triniiroplunol)^ from whioh the 
explosive Lyddite is prepared. 

CARBON (0, 12), ohemioal element existing in 
various conditions distinguished by different properties 
or qualities. These include the diamond, graphite, and 
amorphous charcoal. The diamond is the hardest 
known solid, S.G. 3*6, ooourring in transparent, highly 
refractive, ootahedral crystals, used as a gem and for 
cutting glass. Oraphite (plumbago or black lead), S.Q. 
2*6, is found in the form of solid grey-black, lustrous, 
six-sided plates, and used as a lubricant, for polishine 
iron and for pencils. There are several varieties of 
amorphous carbon, obtained by combustion in a 
limited air supply of animal and vegetable tissues, 
comprising charcoal (wood and bone), a black, soft, 
porous solid, S.G. 1*6—2, a good absorbent of gases, 
hence used as deodorant, while bone charcoal also 
removes colours and is used in sugar refining ; coke, 
the residue of gas coal ; lampblack, deposited from 
burning oils. Coal is an impure natural form of o. 
All forms of o. agree Dhysically in being tasteless, in- 
odorous, infusible, ana insoluble in any known linuid, 
and oheinioally in that the same weight of any one zorm 
yields the same weight of o. dioxide gas when burnt in 
oxygen or air. 

Oxides. — C. burned in exoess of oxygen gives the 
gas 0. dioxide, COj,* in deficiency of oxygen the gas 
0. monoxide, CO. COj is poisonous to animals, but 
is main food of plants ; used for aerating waters. 

CARBON BISULPHIDE (CS3), chemical product; 
heavy, colourless, volatile liquid; S.G. 1*292, B.P. 46; 
poisonous ; inflammable ; disagreeable smell ; prepared 
oy passing sulphur vapour over red-hot onarcoal ; 
used as solvent for gums, caoutchouc, sulphur, iodine. 

CARBON PAPER, thin paper coated on one side 
with pigment; used for duplicating written or type- 
written matter. 

CARBON PROCESS, one of most permanent of 
photographic printing processes ; based on fact that 
gelatine, when impregnated with bichromate of 
potash, becomes insoluble in hot water after exposure 
to light. By mixing pigments with the gelatine, 
prints in any colour arc obtained. 

CARBONARI, THE (* charcoal-burners’), members 
of secret revolutionary societies in Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, and France, where they were Imown as the 
charbonnitre, during early XIX. cent. Amongst mem- 
bers of the Ital. branch were Mazzini, Silvio Pellioo, 
and Lord Byron. Their aims were republican in 
France, nationalist in Italy ; every effort was made 
by the Austrians to stamp them out in Italy, where 
they greatly contributed to winning of Ital. freedom. 

CARBONATES (salts of carbonic acid), widely 
distributed in nature, commonest being calcium car- 
bonate (CaCOs), t.g, limestone, chalk, marble ; all 
insoluble except those of alkali metals ; decomposed 
by heat into oarbon dioxide and the metallic oxide. 
Bicarbonate is a salt in which only one of the hydro- 
gen atoms of the aoid is displaced NaHCOg), 
an acid 0. 

GARBONDALE (41* 31' N., 76® 36' W.), city, 
Pezmsylvania, U.S.A.; rich anthracite ooai-fields. 
Pop. (1911) 17,040. 

GARBONEAR (47® 62' N., 63® 9' W.), seaport, 
Newfoundla nd. Pop. 3640. 

CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM is the term applied 
to the great division of geolo^cal strata whioh contains 
the Cou Measures. It overlies the Devonian (Old Bed 
Sandstone) and is overlaid by the Permian system* and 
attains sometimes a thickness of 20,000 ft. It is 
represented in Europe by the coal-fields of Britain» 
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Belgium, Westphalia, North and Central France, 
Bohemia, and S. Russia, and occupies vast tracts of 
N. America, Australia, and New Zealand. It pre- 
sents two well-marked subdivisions — a lower mainly of 
marine formation, and an upper of freshwater origin, 
the order of succession and constitution of the sections 
in Great Britain being shown as follows (from the sur- 
face downwards): 1. Coal Measures — Sandstones, 
shales, ironstones, fire-clays with interstratified work- 
able coal-seams (this is called Upfsb C.); 2. Mill- 
stone Orit — Grits, flagstones, sandstones, shales with 
thin coal-seams ; 3. Carboniferous Limestone — Lime- 
stones, shales, sandstones with thin coal- seams (these 
are called Lower C. ). 

Fossils fall under two tyjjcs, viz. : 1. Marine (of 
the Limestone section) include corals, crinoids, 
molluscs, Crustacea, fish (shark order); 2. Fresh - 
waler and Terrestrial (of Coal Measures) — Plants : 
Tree ferns, giant equisetuma, lycopods, conifers. 
Animals: MoQusos, scorpions, insects, ganoid fishes, 
and giant amphibians (Laoyrinthodonts). 

The characters and disposition of the Carboniferous 
strata suggest their formation during periods of 
subsidence alternating with rest, while the vegetable 
remains indicate a warm, moist, and equable climate. 

Sir A. Geikie, Text-Book of Geology (1898) ; A. J. Jukes 
Brown, Handbook of Historical Otology (1686). 

CARBONITE, an explosive; 26 % nitroglycerine 
and 76 % wood meal, alkali nitrates, and sulphur. 

CARBORUIfDUM (SiC), silicide of carbon ; crys- 
talline solid, colourless when pure, commercially 
brown to black from impurities, verv hard, prepared 
hy heating sand with coke in electric nimace ; used for 
polishing metals, jewels, and glass. 

CARBOXYL, see Ann. 

CARBOY, largo glass bottle used by drysalters for 
holding corrosive liquids. 

CARBUNCLE, in med., a spreading inflammation 
of the deeper layers of the skin, followed by suppura- 
tion and slougliing, and the c. may burst upon the 
surface. The patient is often feverish, cannot sleep, 
and quite ill for some wcclcs. The treatment is to 
relieve the pain with opium, and excise the c., swabbing 
the wound with carbolic acid, and packing with gauze. 

CARBURETTOR, jjart of internal combustion 
engine using liquid as fuel ; converts liquid into gas, 
mixes with it air making it explosive, and sujipUes this 
gas to the engine. 

CARCAGENTE (39° 8' N., 0° 29' W.), town, on 
Jucar, Valencia, Spain ; linen and silk manufactured. 
Pop. 12,800. 

CARCANET. — (1) a necklace; (2) nock chain by 
which prisoners were attached until abolition of penalty, 
1832. 

CARCAR (10° 5' N., 123° 36' E.), town, Cebu, 
Philippine Islands ; sugar. Pop. (1910) 32,000. 

CARCASSONNE (43° 13' N., 2° 20' E.), town, 
Aude, Franco ; on Aude ; splendidly preserved and 
complete mediaeval rampart ; fortress restored by 
Naiwleon III. ; Church of St. Lazarus contains tomo 
of Simon de Montfort ; scene of massacre of Albigeoses, 
1210 ; bp.’ssee : cathedral (XIII. cent.) ; celebrated for 
manufacture of woollen cloth ; wine. Pop. (1910) 
30,689. 

CARCHARIAS, see Sharks and Dog Fishes. 

CARDAN, Cabdanus, lliEBONiMO, Cabdono (1601- 
76), Ital. physician, mathematician, and astrologer ; 
studied med. at Pavia and Padua, and while a physician 
at Milan and afterwards prof, of Med. at Padua he wrote 
important works on math's, as well as a well-known 
work on astrology which brought him European fame. 
He visited Scotland and England in 1561, writing an 
account of the court of Edward VL Banished mom 
Milan, he became a prof, at Bologna, but was deprived 
of his chair by the Pom on the ground of heresy, and 
spent the rest of his life in Rome, writing his auto- 
biography, De Vita Propria^ which is considered one 
of the most valuable and interesting works of its 
kind 
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CARDBOARD, stifi paper or pasteboard formed 
by pasting together several layers of paper ; Bristol 
Board is usea for pen-and-ink sketohes, wash draw- 
ings, etc. 

CARDENAS (23 N., 81* 12' W.), town and port, 
Cuba ; chief export, sugar. Pop. (1910) 28,676. 

CARDIFF (61° 28' N., 3° 10^ W.), city, seaport, on 
Taff, Glamorgan, Wales; has XTT.-cent. castle, which 
was besieged by Cromwell in 1648, now residence of 
Lord Bute ; town was ahuoat deatroyod during siege 
by Owen Glondower in 1404. Among outstanding 
features are South Wales Univ. Coll. ; free library, 
museum. Baptist theological college, hospital, etc. ; 
several parks, including Cathay Park, where are 
magnificent new town hall, municipal buildings, and 
law courts, and Univ. of Wales offices; suburb is 
Llandall. Great manufacturing and trading centre; 
exports enormous quantities of coal, also iron, tin- 
plate, etc. ; industries include shipbuilding, smelt- 
ing, iron and steel works, brewing, manufacture of 
chemicals, etc. ; imports ores, provisions, live cattle, 
esparto ; has large cold-storage accommodation and 
magnificent docks. Pop. (1911) 182,280. 

CARDIGAN (62° 5' N., 4° 39' W.), seaport-, market 
town, on Teifi, Cardiganshire, Wales ; has ancient 
church of St. Mary, and remains of Xll.-cent. castle ; 
has coasting trade ; fishing is important industry ; 
exports bricks, tiles, earthenware, etc. Pop. (1911) 
3678. 

CARDIGAN, JAMES THOMAS BRUDENELL, 
7TH EARL OF (1797-1868), Brit, lieut. -general ; 
commanded 15th, and later llth. Hussars; was of a 
brutal and overbearing temper, and generally un- 
popular, but spent immense sums of money on his 
regiment ; led the famous charge of the * Light 
Brigade ' at Balaclava. 

CARDIGANSHIRE (62° 6' N., 4° 36' W.), maritime 
county, S. Wales ;, bounded by Merioneth, Mont- 
gome]^, Radnor, Brecknock, Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
and (Cardigan Bay ; area, 692 sq. miles ; surface 
generally mountainous, except along coast ; highest 
i^eak, Plinlimmon ; chief rivers, Teifi, Aeron, Towy, 
Rhoidol, Ystwith. Soil is chietly clay, loam, or peat ; 
produces wheat, barley, oats, and other crops ; cattle, 
sheep, and horses raised ; minerals include lead, zinc, 
silver, copper, slate ; manufactures gloves, woollens ; 
chief towns, Cardigan, Aberystwith, Lamj^ter. C. 
was occupied by Romans ; invaded by Danes in X. 
and XL cent’s ; by Normans in 1092 ; annexed to 
England by Edward I., 1284. Pop. (1911) 69,877. 

CARDINAL, of chief importance. C. numbers 
are 1, 2, 3, etc., distinguished from the ordinals (i.e. 
the ‘ ranked ' numbers), 1st, 2nd, 3rd, etc. The 
c. points of the compass are N., S., E., and W. ; of the 
heavens, zenith (g.v.) and nadir. Tho o. signs are 
Aries, Cancer, Capricomus, and Libra. 

Cardinal Virtues, prudence, fortitude, justice, 
temperance ; the theological virtues, faith, hope, 
and charity, are sometimes added. 

CARDINAL BIRD, a name applied to several 
scarlet birds on account of their plumage ; but prob- 
ably originally to the North American bunting {Cardin- 
alls virginianus), a common cage-bird. 

CARDINAL FISHES {Apogonidas), small, brightly- 
coloured, peroh-like bony fishes ; common in warm seas, 
venturing even into fresh water. 

CARDINALS, R.C. dignitaries, next in rank to the 
Pope. The Sacred College of C's, since the time of 
Sixtus V., consists of a number of members not ex- 
ceeding seventy, viz. : six o.-bp's, of which the Bp. of 
Ostia is dean ; fifty o.- priests ; and fourteen c. -deacons. 
All cardinals are chosen by the Pope, and the o’s 
themselves choose the Pope, taking control of the 
affairs of the Church during any temporary vacancy of 
the Holy See. A o.'s hat is conferrea personally by the 
Pope, who also bestows upon the 0 ., at the same time, 
the sapphire ring of his office. A consistory of o's 
usually meets fortnightly, under the presidency of the 
Pope. 
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CARDINa^ process in cotton-spinning, performed 
by card-room operatives, and consisting of combing or 
* carding ' the fibres in parallel lines preparatory to 
further treatment. Improvements were introduced by 
Peel, Arkwright, and otners. 

CARDONA (41® 67' N., 1® 40' E.), town, Barcelona, 
Spain ; celebrated mountain of rock-salt near C. Pop. 
3900. 

CARDS, PLAYING, the orimn of card-games is 
obscure, and their invention has oeen ascribed to the 
Egyptians, Arabs, Chinese, and Hindus. Cards wore 
manufactured in England, Germany, and Italy in the 
early part of the XV. cent. ; importation was forbidden 
by Edward IV.; and a tax was first imposed by James I. 

CARDUCCI, BARTOLOMMEO (1660-1010), Ital. 
artist ; worked in Spain, and patronised by Philip III. 

CARDUCCI, G108U£ (1830-1907), one of greatest 
Ital. poets ; prof, of Lit., Bologna ; followed classic 
tradition ; his Hymn to Satan marks his intellectual 
leadership of revolt against Romanticism. 

CARDWELL (18® 16' S., 146® 6' E.), seaport, Rock- 
ingham Bay, Queensland, Australia ; dugong-fishing. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD (1787-1861), Eng. theo- 
logian ; b. Blackburn, Lancs ; ed. Oxford ; Camden 
prof, of Ancient History (1825); rector of Stoke 
Bruem (1828) ; pub. Lectures on the Greek and Roman 
Coinage (1833), Documentary Annals of the Reformed 
Church of England (1839), Reformatio Legum Ecclesi- 
asticarum (1850), etc. 

CARDWELL, EDWARD CARDWELL, VIS- 
COUNT (1813-80), Eng. statesman; s. of Liverpool 
merchant; member for Clithcroo (1842); See. for 
Colonies (1864); Sec. for War (1808); instituted short- 
service system and army reserve ; raised to peerage 
(1874). 

CAREENING, to turn a ship on its side, usually 
for cleaning or repairing ; hence to clean or repair. 

CAREmE, Fr. form of Quadragesima, I^ent. 

CAREW, BAMFYLDE MOORE (1693-c. 1770), 
Eng. vagabond, *the king of the gipsies.’ 

CAREW, GEORGE (d. 1613), Eng. diplomatist ; 
ambassador to Poland and to France ; wrote Relation 
of the Stale of France (Henry IV.). 

CAREW, RICHARD (1666-1620^ Eng. antiquary 
and translator ; b. St. Antony, Cornwall ; trans. 
first five cantos of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (1694) ; 
best known for his Survey of Cornwall (1602), interest- 
ing, apart from its intrinsic value, as a compendium 
of country life in Elizabethan ago. 

CAREW, THOMAS (1695-1645), Eng. poet; b. 
West Wickham, Kent ; od. Oxford ; abandoned law 
for court employment, and was much favoured by 
Charles I. ; one of most brilliant of Cavaher poets, he 
will live by virtue of a few incomparablo lyrics. 

Carew’s Poems, edit, by Arthur Vincent (1899). 

CAREY, HENRY (d. 1743), Eng, p<wt and musi- 
cian ; reputed a. of Marquis of Halifax ; chiefly 
remembered for his songs, oi which Sally in Our Alley 
is best known ; also wrote innumerable burlesques, 
farces, and musical pieces ; there is no evidence that 
Ood Save the King was written by him, though he is 
often said to have been the author. 

CAREY, HENRY CHARLES (1793-1879), Amer. 
economist; s. of Matthew Carey, also writer on 
^litical economy ; pub. Principles of Political 
Flcorumy (1837-40); Principles of Social Science 
(1868-69) ; originally ‘ free trader,’ but later favoured 
‘ protection.’ 

CAREY, ROBERT, l8T EaEL OF Monmouth (c. 
1660-1639), Eng. soldier; younger s. of Henry, 1st 
Lord Hunsdon ; Memoirs (pub. 1769). 

CAREY, WILLIAM (1761-1834), Eng. Orientalist 
and missionary ; b. Paulerspury, Northamptonshire ; 
wwked in early life as shoemaker ; became Baptist 
minister at Leicester ; one of founders of the Baptist 
IVliasionary Society ; went as missionary to India ; 
studied Sanskrit, Punjabi, Bengali, and other languages 
and dialects, into which ho trans. the Bible, and of 
which he compiled dictionaries. 


CARGADOS ISLANDS, St. BbaIHION IbLAKDS 
(16® 20' to 16® 60' S., 66® 26' to 69® 41' K.), in Indian 
Ocean ; dependency of Mauritius (q,v.), 

CARGILL, DONALD (1610-81), Soot. Covenanter ; 
wounded at BothwtU Bridge ; beheaded at Edinburgh. 

CARIA (o. 37* 20' N,, 28® 30' E.), in ancient goog., 
district bordering on ^Egean, S«W. Asia Minor ; much 
of surface mountainous; watered by Mssander; be- 
longed to Lydia, subsequently to Persia ; conquered 
by Alexander of Maoedon, 334 b.o. ; later became Rom. 

S rovinoe; chief towns were Miletus, Halicarnassus, 
nidus ; noted for pirates in Rom. times. 

CARIACA8, see under Debr Family. 

CARIACO (10® 30' N., 63® 41' W.), town, Venez- 
uela, near head of Gulf of C. ; ooiton. Pop. 7000. 

CARIBA, or CARIBE FISHES (Serrasalmo), small 
deep-bodied fishes found in the warm rivers of tropical 
and Bub-tropioal America; thev have sharp chisel- 
teeth, and are exceedingly bloodthirsty, attacking in 
crowds any living thing that ventures near their 
haunts ; on this account they have been called Doas- 
of-thb-Watkb. 

CARIBBEAN SEA (16® N., 73® W.), between 
Antilles and Central and 8. America ; connected by 
Strait of Yucatan with Gulf of Mexico ; formed by sub- 
sidence of earth's crust, of which depression forming 
Mediterranean basin is regarded as continuation. 

CARIBBEE ISLANDS, Lessbb Antillbs (16® N., 
61® 30' W.), chain of islands, eastern side of Caribbean 
Sea, forming portion of West Indies. 

CARIBE, see Cariba. 

CARIB8, natives of West Indies and Spanish Main, 
now chiefly settled in Nicaragua and Honduras ; name 
given by Columbus. 

CARICATURE (Ital. caricatura), drawing, paint- 
ing, or description in which individual characteristics 
are so exaggerated, or distorted, as to appear ridicu- 
lous. The word was first employed in ICnglish in 
Christian Morals, a posthumous book by Sir Thomas 
Browne. It is also to be found in its Ital. form in The 
Spectator (1712). There is evidence in carvings and 
papyri that the art of c. was employed to a umited 
extent by the Greeks, Romans, ana Egyptians. It 
was not, however, until the Middle Ages tnat its use 
became widespread throughout Eiirone ; it was then 
usually expressed in the form of gargoyles and CTotesque 
decorations in eoclesiastioal architecture. Its most 
notable early exponent was Hans Holbein (1498-1664), 
in his Dance of Death, 

C. was practised to some extent in England during 
the Tudor and Stuart periods, but it was not until the 
XVIII. cent, was well advanced that the art may be 
said to have flourished. Tliis period saw the rise of 
William Hogarth (1697-1764); James Gillray (1767- 
1816); and Thomas Rowlandson (1766-1827) ; later 
came George Cruikshank (1792-1878)— all giants in 
their particular medium of social satire. The later 
development of the art may be said to have begun 
with the founding of Punch (1841), which produced 
a number of brilliantly clever caricaturists. The 
familiar cover was designed by Richard Doyle (1824- 
83), and other artists associated with the early days 
of the paper were John Leech, Tenniel, Keene, and 
Du Maurier. To these have succeeded on the staff of 
Punch, and other illustrated journals, Linley Sam- 
boume, E. T. Reed, Raven Hill, Sir F. C. Gould, Phil 
May, Leslie Ward (‘ Spy ’), Tom Browne, Harry 
Furniss, Max Beerbohm, and numerous others of 
brilliant acconmlishments. 

0. began to flourish in Franoe about 1830, when the 
journal. La Caricature, was founded, and the most 
notable workers in this genre have been Daumier, 
Grandville, Monnier, Garvani, Decamps, Chariot, 
Travi6s, Raffet, Isabey, Giraud, ‘ Caran d’Ache ’ 
(Emmanuel Poir4), and others. In America the art 
has been largely developed in the journal called PiicAj. 
In Germany the caricatures contained in the Fli^ende 

Butter, Sirnplicissimus, and J ^ ’ 

Thomas Wright, History of Uarieature (1866) ; M. H* 
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Spielmann, Biaiory of Punch (1895); Paston, 0. in 
XVIIL Century. 

GARIGARA (11® 20' N., 124® 35' E.), town and port, 
N. coast, Leyte, Philippine Islands; cotton manu- 
factures. Pop. 14,000. 

GARIONAN, PRINCES OF, younger branch of 
house of Sayoy ; Charles Albert, prince of 0., succ. as 
king of Sardinia, 1830, and was f. of Victor Emmanuel 
IL, king of Italy (1860). 

GARIGNANO (44® 56' N., 7® 40' E.), town, on Po, 
Turin, Italy ; silk. Pop. 4500. 

CARILLON, series of bells tuned to a scale. 

GABXMATA, Kabimata.— (1) (c. 1® 34' S., 109® 
E.) islands, Malay Archipelago, W. of Borneo; area, 
57 sq. miles. (2) chief island of 0. group. (3) strait 
between Borneo and Billiton. 

GARINA, see Abqo. 

GARIN ARIA, see under Gastropods. 

GARINI (38® 8' N., 13® 11' E.), town, Palermo, 
Sicily ; near ruins of ancient Hyocara. Pop. 12,907. 

GARXNTHIA (46® 45' N., 14® B.), Austrian duchy 
and crown land ; area, e. 4000 sq. miles ; surface 
mountainous ; watered by Brave ; capital, Klagen- 
furt ; produces load and iron ores ; manufactures iron 
and steel goods, machinery, rails ; rye, oats, and wheat 
grown ; horses, cattle, and sheep raised ; has belonged 
to Austrian royal house since 1335. Pop. (1910) 396,200. 

GARINUS, MARCUS AURELIUS (e. 283 A.D.), 
Bom. emperor ; was a man of dissolute habits, and his 
life was stained with many crimes. 

GARIPE ao® 15' N., 63® 25' W.), town, Bermddez, 
Venesuela; has remarkable cavems, which are in- 
habited by the ^acharo bird, the young of which are 
killed for their oil. 

CARISBROOKE (50® 42' N., 1® 20' W.), town, 
Isle of Wight, formerly capital ; mediicval stronghold ; 
ruined castle was prison of Charles L, 1647-48. 

CARX6SXMI, GIACOMO (1604-74), lUl. com- 
poser ; writer of numerous oratorios ; believed to be 
orig^tor of Chamber Cantata; Jepiuhdh is regarded 
as ms masterpiece. 

GARL£N, EMILIE (1807-92), Swed. novelist; 
Eng. trances o! her works are common ; her dau., Rosa 
C. (1836-83), was also a well-known writer. 

CARLETON PLACE (45® 16' N., 76® 12' W.), town 
and port, Ontario, Canada ; woollens. Pop. 4000. 

CARLETON, WILLIAM (1794-1869), Irish 
novelist ; s. of a small farmer in Co. Tyrone. He is 
chiefly remembered by his Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry (1830-33), but also wrote many 
novels of Irish ufe and character. 

GARLILE, RICHARD (1790-1843), Eng. free- 
thinker ; b. Ashburton ; s. of a shoemaker, and by 
trade a tinsmith ; was neatly influenced by reading 
Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man, and thereafter devotca 
himself to the publication and dissemination of free- 
thinking lit., for which he was condemned to various 
terms (^together nine years) of imprisonment. 

CARLILE, WILSON, Anglican clergyman who 
founded mission known as Church Army, 1882. 

CARLING SUNDAY, 5th Sunday in I^nt, so 
called from dish of fried carlings (dried peas) eaten on 
that day { old line, * Carling, Pidmin^^, Paste Egg Day,* 
was remembrancer of three consecutive Sundays. 

CARLXNGFORD (54® 2' N., 6® 12' W.), seaport 
and market town. County Louth, Ireland; oyster- 
flshing. 

CARLXNGFORD, CHICHESTER SAMUEL 
FORTE8CUE, BARON (1823-98), Brit, statesman ; 
Pres. Board of Trade (1871) ; Lord Privy Seal (1881) ; 
Pres, of Council (1883) ; title extinct. 

CARLISLE (64® 63' N., 2® 60' W.), town, 
Cumberland, England ; seat of bp. ; has fine cathe- 
dral founded by William Rufus, who also built 
the castle ; grammar school founded by Henry 
VIIL ; iron foundries; manufactures textiles, tin- 
plate, shoes; belonged to Romans, many traces of 
whose ooewation remain; sacked by Banes, 875; 
added to England by William Rufus; many times 


besieged by Scots ; besieged by Bruce, 1315 ; by 
Leslie, 1644-45. Pop. (1911) 46,432. 

CARLISLE (40® 10' N.. 77® 17' W.), county seat, 
Cumberland Co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; seat of 
Dickinson Methodist College (1783); bombarded by 
Confederates, July 1863 ; manufactures boots and 
shoes; railway cars. Pop. (1910) 10,303. 

CARLISLE, EARLDOM OF, title wliioh has been 
held by two different Eng. families. Jambs Hay 
(d. 1636), cr. Earl of C., 1622, a favourite of James VI. 
of Scotland and L of England, acted as English envoy 
on several diplomatic missions abroad. His second 
wife, Lucy, Countess of C. (1599-1660), was a famous 
beauty and political intriguer in the reign of Charles I. 
The first Earl of C. was suoo. by his s.. Jambs, who d. 
without issue (1660), the peerage thus becoming 
extinct. 

It was revived by Charles II. and conferred (in 
1661) upon Charles Howard (1029-85), who had 
been a prominent supporter of CVomweil, but used his 
influence in support of the royal restoration. The 
title descended to his s., Edward (1640-92), who 
was suoo. by hiss., Cuarlbs (1674-1738), buco. by his s., 
Hbnby ( 1 694-1758). Frederick Howard (1748-1825). 
Earl of C., s. of Henry, the 4th earl, was a noted 
politician, app. viceroy of Ireland (1780-82) ; known as 
author of poems and of two highly esteemed tragedies. 
He was guardian of Lord Byron, the poet. Qborok 
Howard (1773-1848), Earl of C., e. a. of 5th earl, was, 
as Lord Morpeth, a prominent^ member of the House 
of Commons, and, after he had succ. to the peerage, 
was in the cabinet under Canning and Grey. George 
William Frbdbriok Howard (1802-64), Earl of 
C., e. s. of 6th earl, was a politician of note, a member 
of the cabinet under Melbourne and Russell, and twice 
viceroy of Ireland (1856-58 and 1859-64). Ho was 
the author of poems and other works, and a popular 
lecturer on literary subjects. He was succ. in the 
title by his brother. Rev. William Gborqb Howard 
(d. 1889). Qborob Jambs Howard (1843-1911), 9th 
Earl of C., grandson of 6th earl, was a Liberal poli- 
tician, an artist, and a well-known art patron. 

CARLIBTS, adherents of Don Carloa of Spain 
(1788-1855), bro. of Ferdinand VIL, whose infant dau. 
Isabella, despite the Salic Law, was proclaimed queen 
after his death ; civil war ended with defeat of the C., 
1840 ; the grandson of Don Carlos, Carlos VII., revived 
claim, but an attempt to enforce it was defeated, 1876. 

GARLOFORTE (39® 12' N., 8® 18' E.), town, island 
of San Pietro, west coast Sardinia ; fisheries. Pop. 
8000. 

CARLOMAN, name of three Frankish rulers. — (1) 
s. of Charles Martel, bro. of Pippin the Short (d. 754) ; 
(2) king of Franks, s. of Pippin the Short, bro. of 
Charlemagne (751-71); (3) king of France (d. 884), 
s. of Louis II. (the Stammerer). 

CARLOS I. (1863-1908), king of Portugal (3rd ruler 
of the Bragonza-Coburg line), succ. 1889 ; determined 
to assert the power of the crown and put an end to the 
tyranny of party leaders like Castro and Ribeiro ; he 
therefore suspended the constitution (1907) and app. 
Sohor Franco dictator ; for this step he was assMsinated 
in Lisbon, tomther with his e. s., Louis (Feb. 1, 1908). 
He was suoo. by his younger s., Manuel U. (b. 1889), 
who was dethroned bvthe republioan party (1910), and 
sought refuge in England. 

CARLOS, DON (1545-68), Prince of Asturias; 
8. of King Philip IL of Spain and his first wife, Maria, 
dau. of John IlL of Portugal. He grew up indolent 
and vicious, and developed signs of insanity. He was 
laced in confinement by his and died mysteriously 
uring his period of incarceration. He was betrothed 
(1659) to Elizabeth, dau. of He^ IL of France, but 
she shortly afterwards became his f.*B third wife. 

* Frescott, History of the Reign of Philip IL 

CARLOS, DON (1788-1855), 1st Carlist claimant 
to Span, throne ; s. of King Charles IV. ; held prisoner in 
IVanoe by Napoleon (1808-14) ; d. at Meste. 

CARLOS, DON (1848-1909), claimed Span, throne 
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as Dou Carlos VII. ; e. of Don John of Bourbon, grand- 
son of above; lived a wandering life in various countries ; 
lack of decision was fatal to his pretensions, and the 
throne continued to bo held by Alfonso XII. and XIII. 

CARLOW (62® 46' N., 0® 60' W.), inland county. 
Ireland ; area. 346 sq. miles ; soil fertile ; stock raising 
carried on ; surface hat or slightly undulating ; produces 
limestone, marble ; drained by Barrow witn tributary 
Burren, and Slaney with tributary Derreen ; capital. 
Carlow. Pop. (1911) 30,161. 

CARLOW (62® 60' N., 6* 66' W.), ootmty town, 
Carlow County, Ireland, at confluence of Burren and 
Barrow; It.C. cathedral; ruined XII. -cent, castle; 
flour mills. Pop. G500. 

CARLSBAD, I^iser-Karlsbad (50® 13' N., 12* 63' 

E. ), town, Bohemia; fashionable watering-place, noted 
for mineral springs of which most remarkame is Sprudel ; 
this has numerous orifices, and temperature of 164® 

F. ; mineral waters and C. salts ore largely exported ; 
named after Choiles IV. (1347-78). Conference of 
Ger. ministers and officials held here, 1819, at which 
resolutions {Carlsbad decrees) for the sup])re8sion of 
Liberal agitation were passed. Pop. 14,640. 

CARLBCRONA, see Karlskrona. 

CARLSKAMN (66® 10' N., 14® 62' E.), fortified 
town, Sweden. Pop. 7200. 

CARLSRUHB, see Karlsruiub. 

CARLBTADT. ANDREAS RUDOLF BODEN- 
8TEIN (1480-1641), Cer. reformer ; was jneacher and 
prof, of Theol. at Wittenberg, and became one of the 
leading Reformers. His extreme views and drastic 
methods, however, brought him into conflict with 
Luther and the Elector Frederick, and he was compelled 
to leave Saxony ; eventually became prof, of Theol. at 
Basel (1634). 

CARLTON (63® 10' N., 0® 60' W.), town, Notting- 
hamshire, England. P(q). (1911) 16,686. 

CARLTON CLUB, Conservative Club founded by 
Duke of Wellington, 1832 ; present premises, 94 Pall 
Mall. London. 

CARLUKE (66* 44' N., 3® 61' W.), parish, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland ; coal and iron. Pop. (1911) 9619. 

CARLYLE, ALEXANDER (1722-1806), Soot, 
preacher ; minister at Inveresk (Midlothian) from 1748 ; 
moderator of General Assembly (1770). He witnessed 
the battle of Prestonpans (1746), and his Autobio- 
graphy (pub. 1860) is valuable as a commentary on the 
Soot, life of his period ; friend of many notable men ; 
called * Jupiter Carlyle * owing to impressive apx)ear- 
anoe. 

CARLYLE, THOMAS (1796-1881). Scot, historian, 
essayist, and philosopher ; b. Ecolofechan, Dumfrios- 
sliire ; second s. in a family of ten children of James 
Carlyle, stonemason, and later small farmer. He was 
ed. at the parish school, Annan Academy, and, in 1809, 
became a student of Edinburgh Univ. Here he acquired 
little beyond a slender knovdedge of the classics and a 
moderate success in math’s. He had intended entering 
the ministry, but this idea was abandoned, and he was 
app. mathematical master at Annan Academy, ex- 
changing later to a school at Kirkcaldy, whore he met 
and formed a lasting friendship with Edward Irving, 
master of a rival school. 

By 1818 C. was back in Edinburgh, where ho studied 
law and took private pupils. Law, in its turn, was 
abandoned, but the teaching was continued for some 
years. Next he embarked upon a literary career, was 
onga^d by Dr. Brewster to write artiolos for the Edin- 
burgh Encydopasdia, and received £60 for a trans, of 
Legendre's Oeometry. At this |)eriod he also wrote his 
Lift of Schiller, translated Goethe's Wdhdm Meister, 
visited London and Paris, making the acquaintance of 
Oolendge, Hazlitt, and others, and received the first of 
A aeries of encouraging letters from Goethe. Ln 1820 
he m. Jane BaiUie Welsh, and they set up housekeeping 
At Comely Bank, Edinburgh. Here C. wrote Specimens 
of Otfman lUmance (4 yol's), and became a contributor 
to the Edinburgh ILtview, Two years later C. moved 
to his wife's property at Craigonputtook, where be wrote 


Sartor Resartus, and maintained the household for six 
years by his contributions to the reviews. 

In 1834 the Carlyles settled at Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
which remained their home for the rest of their lives. 
His masterly French Revolution was pub. in 1837 ; 
Sartor Resartus, 1838 ; Chartism, 1839 ; Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, 1841 ; Past and Present, 1843 ; Olivet CromweU, 
1846 ; LaRer-Day Pamphlets, 1850 ; Frederick the Qreal, 
1868-65. In 1866 0. was elected Lord Rector of Edin- 
burgh Univ., delivering a Rectorial Address the follow- 
ing year, but the ^Ratification which this brought him war 
shattered immediately after by the sudden death of his 
wife. Thenceforth his output of work was small, and 
he lived more or less in retirement. C. exercised a more 
powerful influence upon the lit. and the religious, ethical, 
and political views of his time than any contemporary 
Eng. writer. His work is remarkable for its qualities 
of humour, sarcasm, and profound insight, and his vivid 
and picturesque style is distinctly charaoteristio of the 
man. In his disposition C. was often irritable, hasty, 
and inconsiderate, afflicted as he was by chronic 
dyspepsia, yet these defects scarcely served to hide a 
noble and tender nature ; and it embittered his later 
years to learn, after his wife's death, how much she had 
suffered from his lack of sympathy and appreciation. 

Froude’s Thomas Carlyle : a History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life (1882) ; Thomas Carlyle : History of his 
Life in London (1884) ; Carlyle's Reminiscences, edit, by 
Froude (1881) ; Maclean Watt, Thomas Carlyle {Snok, 
1912); Ireland, Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle (1891). 

CARMAGNOLA (44® 61' N., 7® 42' E.), town, 
Turin, Italy ; with cathedral ; silk. Pop. 12,000. 

CARMAGNOLA, FRANCESCO BUSSONE, 
COUNT OF (1390-1432), Ital. adventurer; entered 
military service as a boy under Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
Duke of Milan; sUghted by Gian’s successor, Filippo 
Maria Visconti, he transferred his services to the 
Venetian Republic ; later, being suspected of treacher- 
ous dealing with Visconti, he was tried, found guilty, 
and beheaded. 

CARMAGNOLE. — (1) form of vest worn by the 
revolutionaries who, in 1792, came to Paris from South 
of France to assist in the Revolution. (2) song and 
dance indulged in by the Republicans at popular 
gatherings. 

CARMARTHEN (51* 62' N., 4® 19' W.), county 
town and port, on Towy, Carmarthonohiro, Wales ; 
ancient Maridunum ; old castle now forms county 
gaol ; grammar school ; Presbyterian coll. ; iron 
sundries ; salmon fisheries. Pop. (1911) 10, 221. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE (51® 66' N., 4® 10' W.), 
maritime county, S. Wales ; bounded N. by Cardigan, 
E. by Brecknock, S.E. by Glamorgan, S. oy Carmar- 
then Bay, W. by Pembroke ; area, 918 sq. miles. 
Surface generally is mountainous, marshy round coast ; 
highest peak, Carmarthen Van ; chief rivers, Towy, 
Teifi, Amman ; produces oats, wheat, barley ; dairying 
carried on ; horses, sheep, and cattle raised ; minerals 
include coal, lead, copper, iron, slate ; manufactures 
leather, woollens ; county town, Carmarthen ; has 
Druidioal and Roman remains ; suffered from Dan. 
invasions ; opposed Normans ; conquered by Edward 
L Pop. (1911) 160,430. 

GARMATHIANS, militant Muhammadan sect of 

X. cent. 

CARMAUX (44® 3' N., 2® 7' E.), town, Tam, 
Franco ; extensive coal-fields. Pop. 1 1,000. 

CARMEL, MT. (32® 46' N., 36® 2' E.), mountain 
ridge, Palestine, stretching 14 miles S.E. to N.W. and 
terminating abruptly in rocky headland, Mediterranean 
coast : highest point, 1742 ft. ; richly wooded slopes ; 
numerous oaves ; scene of deeds of prophets Elijah and 
Elisha. 

CARMELITES (‘ White Friars '), mendicant order, 
founded on Mount Carmel (whence the convents an 
called ‘Carmels') in XII. cent. ; dress, brown habit 
with white cloak and scapular ; C. nuns instituted 
during XV. cent. ; there wore about forty friaries of the 
order in England at time of dissolution of raonasteries. 
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GMqiiet, English Monastic Lift, 

CARMEN SYIiVA, soo Elizabbth, o! Rumania. 

CARMONA (37® 29' N.. 6® 41' W.), ancient town, 
Andalusia, Spain ; many Moorish and Rom. antiquities. 
Pop. 18,000. 

GARMONTELLE, name given to Louis Ci^BOOis 
(1717-1806), Fr. portrait painter, engraver, dramatist, 
and author of two books oi witty Proverbes, 

GARNAG (47® 36' N., 3® 4' W.), village, Morbihan, 
l^anoe ; remarkable on account of number of mono- 
lithic alignments in its neighbourhood, one group from 
M4neo extending towards Kermario, reappearing at 
Kermario and possibly previously stretching as far 
as the alignment at Kerlescant. The mon^ths, of 
nanite, are arranged in avenues and vary in height 
n*om 18 to 3 ft. The Scottish arohssologist, Jambs 
Miln, undertook excavations in this district (1874-80), 
and discovered evidences of Roman and pre- Roman 
settlements. See Standing Stones. 

GARNARVON (53® 9' N., 4® 16' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, capital of Carnarvonshire, N. W^es ; 
castle founded by Edward I. (1284); birthplace of 
Edward II. ; Princes of Wales were formerly invested 
here, the ceremony being revived in 1911 when the 
investiture of Edward, Prince of Wales, took place; 
exports slate and copper ore. Pop. (1911) 9119. 

GARNARVON, EARLDOM OP.— The earldom 
was or. and conferred upon Robert, Baron Dormer of 
Wyng (1628), who was killed at Newbury (1643), and it 
became extinct on the death of his s. Charles (1709). 
It was held by the family of Brydges, Dukes of Chandos 
(1714-89), and was conferred in 1793 upon Henry 
Herbert, Baron Porohester, by whoso descendants it is 
still held. 

CARNARVONSHIRE (63® 2' N., 4® 10' W.), mari- 
time county, N. Wales ; bounded by Irish Sea, Den- 
bigh, Merioneth, Cardigan Bay, Carnarvon Bay, Menai 
Strait ; area, 672 sq. miles ; surface mountainous ; 
in centre is Snowdon, 3660 ft. ; watered by Conway 
and smaller streams ; produces oats, barley ; cattle 
and sheep raised ; minerals, slate, lead, zinc ; belonged 
to Romans ; resisted Saxons, Normans, English. Pop. 
(1911) 125,049. 

CARNATIC, Kaenatak (8® 10' to 16® N., 77® 20' 
to 80® 17' E.), old subdivision of India, on Coromandel 
coast ; now part of Madras presidency ; was scene of 
great struggle for supremacy in India between France 
and Britain in XVIII. cent. ; it formed dominions of 
Nawabs of Arcot, and was conmiered by Britain in 
1783, being formally annexed to Brit, empire in 1801 ; 
climate extremely hot ; crossed bv Western Ghats ; 
watered by Penner, Kaveri, and other streams ; chief 
towns, Madras, Pondicherry. 

CARNATION {Dianihtts earyophyUus), herbaceous 
perennial ; flower bright-/)oloured (originally flesh- 
coloured), fragrant ; requires rich, light, well-prepared 
soil ; sown in April in pans in cold frame, but propa- 
gated preferably by cuttings or ‘ layering * ; planted 
out in Sep. ; M^maison variety has handsomest 
flowers ; Tree or Perpetual - blooming o’s are green- 
house favourites ; pests — blight and rust, o. maggot, 
wireworm. 

Carnations and Pinks, by Cook, etc. (Present-day 
Gardening). 

GARNAVALET, L’HGTEL, museum, Paris ; so 
called by corruption of name of Mme de Kernevenoy, 
who purchased it, 1678 ; acquired by the state, 1866. 

GARNEADES (214-129 B.O.), Gk. sceptic philo- 
sopher ; pupil of Diogenes ; the gist of his system of 
reasoning is that all matter is the result of natural 
forces ; there is no finality in truth, since all experience 
is relative, and we do not see things as they are, but 
rather according to the impressions which they make 
upon us. 

GARNEGIE (40® 26' N.. 80® 7' W.), borough, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; steel and 
ironworks. Pop. (1910) 10,009. 

GARNEGIE, ANDREW (1837- ), Scot.-Amer. 

millionaire philanthropist ; b. Dunfermline, Scotland, 


whence his f. emi^ated to Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Through his buBlncss ability in the iron and 
steel industries, oil, railways, etc., ho rose from poverty 
to great wealth and power. He has applied his wealth 
to useful pulses, including gifts of public libraries 
throughout Britain and America ; church organs to 
numerous Scot, churches ; swimming-baths; £2,000,000 
(1901) to pay fees of Soot, students and endow research 
at the Scot. tJniv’f ; £3,000,000 (1906) to provide pen- 
sions for univ. and college profs in the U.S.A., Canada, 
and Newfoundland {Tm C, Foundation) ; £2,000,000 
(1001) to found the Camtgis Institute, Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A., and the same sum (1902) for foundation of C, 
Institution, Washington ; ‘ Hero Funds * in the U.S.A., 
Britain, and France, for the jMCuniary assistance of 
persons injured (or, when killed, for the assistance of 
their dependants) in saving life ; a palace at The Hague 
for the Court of Arbitration ; £2,000,000 (1910) to 
hasten abolition of international war {0. Peace Furui) ; 
in addition to numerous minor benefactions in America 
and in his native town of Dunfermline. 

Alderson, From Telegraph Boy to Millionaire (1902). 

GARNELIAN, a translucent red variety of chal- 
cedony ; chiefly found in India.' 

GARNESECCHI, PIETRO ( 150d-67),Ita1. scholar; 
enjoyed the patronage of Clement VII. and other 
influential members of the Medici family, but later, 
becoming a concert to some of Luther's doctrines, he 
fell a victim to the Inquisition, and was beheaded. 

GARNIG ALPS (46® 42' N., 12® 30' E.), S.E. con- 
tinuation of Alps, between Venotia, Italy, and Tyrol 
and Carinthia, Austria. 

GARNIOLA (46® N., 14® 30' E.), hilly province of 
S.W. Austria-Hungary, among Alps and along Upper 
Save ; area, 3866 sq. miles ; has valuable ^forests. 
C.'s wealth lies in minerals ; quicksilver mines im- 
portant ; iron, lead, zinc, lignite found ; ironworks, 
linen manufactures ; sends twelve representatives to 
Reiohsrath. Pop. (1910) 526,996. 

GARNI VAL (Lat. carni vale, farewell to fleshX 
festival held in R.C. countries during several days pre> 
ceding Lent. In S. of France and Italy, processions, 
masques, and * battles of flowers ' take place ; a notable 
c. is held at Rome ; there is a striking change to re- 
ligious solemnity on Ash Wednesday, first day of Lent ; 
relio of c. in Eng. Shrove Tuesday. 

GARNIVORA, the Cabnivobxs, or Flbsh-batbrb 
(L at. caro, camia, flesh ; vorus, devouring), perhaps the 
most interesting of the orders of mammals (g.e. for 
general relationship), containing, as it does, lions, 
tigers, and leopards, wolves and dogs, bears, badgers, 
otters, seals, and many other creatures attractive on 
account of their elegance, beauty, and swiftness, and 
even of their very ferocity. 

To their habit of feeding upon flesh — a habit all 
but universal in the order — can be traced their moat 
characteristic features. Teeth are well developed; 
especially large and strong are the curved, pointed 
eye-teeth, or canines, adapted for fixing on and retain- 
ing hold of living prey, and the sharp, cutting ‘ car- 
nassial ' back teeth. The toes, which are four or five 
in number, are tipped with sharp, curved claws, some- 
times retractile and obviously fitted for fixing and 
tearing. To prevent danger of slipping, the lower jaw 
of carnivores can move only directly up and down, 
without any sideways motion, owing to the eloncated 
hinge which connects it with the skull ; and evidence 
of the powerful jaw motion is given bv the wide bony 
{zygomatic) arch which bridges the skull from oheeK 
almost to ear, and gives room for the passage of the large 
muscle which works the lower jaw. Shoulder-bones are 
absent or incomplete ; and the upper surface of the 
brain is well convoluted, an indication of mental power. 

The habits of oamivores are familiar. They are 
mainly terrestrial, living in forest trees, in the thick 
scrub and underwood, or burrowing in the earth, but 
some are amphibious, as the otters; and seals and 
walruses are piudominantly aquatic. 

Carnivores are generally nocturnal animals, and lie 
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in wait for thoir prey or follow it by stealth. The 
greater number hunt singly or in couples, but some, 
such as dogs and wolves, congregate in packs to pur- 
sue and run down thoir quarry. Mammals, from the 
largest to the smallest, supply them with food ; many 
catch birds, and oddities of diet are presented by 
the fish -eating otters and seals, the latter feeding 
also upon crustaceans and molluscs, and, in the case 
of Antarctic species, on penguins. Not all carnivores 
are confirmed flesh-eaters, however, for in summer 
many of the bears limit their diet to fruits and honey. 

Carnivores have colonised the whole world from 
the 8Q0W8 of the Arctic circle to the border of the Ant- 
arctic continent ; only in Australia and New Zealand 
are they absent. They are most numerous and often 
of larger size in the jungles of the tropica, but the 
largest living carnivore is the almost extinct long- 
snouted elephant seal, or * sea-elephant * {macro- 
rhinus), of the South Pacific, which may reach a length 
of about 20 feet. 

Carnivores are of considerable value to man, for, 


apart from their indirect uses in destroying vermin, 
they furnish the greater part of the world^s fur supply. 
A few have been tamed and kept as pets or as man’s 
assistants, especially dogs, but their fierce nature 
usually offers an insurmountable barrier to complete 
domestication. 

The Order Carnivora is divided into two sub- 
orders : — 


Sub-Order I., Fissipbdia. — Carnivora with digits 
separate and distinct, with free limbs ; adapted to 
terrestrial life including the cat, civet, aardwolf, 
hyssna, dog, boar, raccoon, and weasel families {qq.v,). 

Sub-Order II., Pinnipedia. — Carnivora with digits 
united by a web of skin into a fin-like paddle, hind 
limbs directed backwards and placed close to body ; 
adapted to aquatic life ; including seals and walruses 
(gg.v.). 

Lydekker, Handbook to Carnivora, 

GABNOT, LAZARE HIPPOLYTE (1801-88), 
Ft. statesman ; s. of L. N. M. Carnot ; elected deputy i 
for Paris (1839), and became principal leader of the 
parW against Louis Philippe ; declared in favour of 
the Republic, and, under Lamartine, became Minister of 
Education ; was made life senator by the National 
Assembly, 1876. 

CARNOT, LAZARE NICOLAS MARGUERITE 
(1763-1823), Fr. general; of republican views, he 
voted for the death of Louis XVI. ; member of Com- 
mittee of Public Safety ; app. Minister of War (1800); 
Minister of the Interior (Turing the Hundred Days ; 
spent his later years in scientific study. 

CARNOT, MARIE FRANCOIS SADI (1837-94), 
Pres, of Fr. Republic ; s. of L. H. Carnot (q.v.) ; e(l. 
as civil engineer, but later entered National Assembly ; 
held positions of ^linister of Public Works (1880), 
Minister of Finance (1886), elected Pres. (1887). His 
term of office, which included the opening of the Paris 
Exhibition (1889), proved very popular. He was 
assassinated by an Ital. anarchist, at Lyons. 

CARNOUSTIE (66® 31' N., 2® 41' W.), watering- 
place, Forfarshire, Scotland. Fop. (1911) 6368. 

GARNUNTUM, ancient Pannonian town, near 
Vienna ; ruins remain ; Horn, military centre during 
wars against Germans, and important trading station ; 
demolished by M^yars, IX. cent. 

CARNUTES, (%ltio people who lived in Central 
Gaul, between the Loire and the Seine, whose capital 
was Orleans (Oenabum), 

CARO, ANNIBALE (1607-66), Ital. poet; em- 
plo;^ed by the Gaddi and Farneso families ; trans. the 
JBniad (1681) ; also wrote a comedy, canzoni, sonnets, 
and some light verse. 

CARO, ELME MARIE (1826-87), Fr. pWlosopher ; 
^posed to Positivism ; pub. L*Idie de IHeu (1864), 
L$ MaUridHsme et la Science (1868), and numerous 
other works of a philosophical and literary character. 

CAROL, a r^gious song, originally accompanied 
by dancing. For this reason most of the old c’s 


were set to dance tunes. Such songs came into vogue 
when it was usual at Christmasticle to give a repre- 
sentation, with lay figures, in churches and private 
houses, of the stable-birth of the child Jesus, which 
the relidous accompanied with sinking and dancing. 
The earliest collection of o’s was printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde (1621), and contained the famous Boar’s 
Head Carol, Caput apri defero. 

Songs and Carols, ed. by T. Wright (1847) ; A. H. 
Bullen, Carols and Poems (1886). 

CAROLINA, Oabolinas, old Brit. Colony in N. 
America, now forming States of North and South 
Carolina. 

North Carolina (36* 40' N., 79* W.), a S.E. Atlantic 
state of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Virginia, W. by 
Tennessee, S. and S.W. by South Carolina and Georgia, 
B. and S.E. by Atlantic ; length (E. to W.), c. 600 
miles; breadth, c. 200 miles; total area, 62,250 sq. 
miles; area of water surface, 3670 sq. miles. Coast 
is fringed with sand reefs, with three outstanding 
capes — Hatteras, Fear, nnd Lookout; water shallow 
in Pamhoo, Currituck, Albemarle Sounds, etc., which 
makes navigation very dangerous. Surface is moun- 
tainous in W. and S.E. ; Great Smoky Mt’s, Black Mt’s, 
Bald Mt’s, Blue Ridue, etc. ; highest peaks, Black 
Dome or Mount Mitchell (6711 ft.), Clingman Dome 
(6619 ft.), Mt. Love (6443 ft.), Mt. Buckley (6699 ft.). 
Balsam Cone (6671 ft.), and others. Coastal plain 
region is level and swampy ; central ^rt undulating. 

Chief rivers are : Broacl, Cape Fear, Roanoke, Neuse, 
Chowan, Tar, Yadkin, Pamlico, Hiawassee, Catawba 
(many navigable) ; shallow lakes in coastal districts ; 
several small swamps (Great and Little Dismal, Angola, 
Alligator, etc.). Climate of mountain region is excep- 
tionally fine, central part healthy ; fever near swamps 
in coastal region ; mean annual temperature in moun- 
tain region, 66® F., central region, 60® F., coast region, 
61® F. ; mean annual rainfaU, e. 63 in. 

Fauna includes deer, racoons, opossums, wolf ; 

I numerous reptiles (rattlesnake, moccasin, cotton- 
mouth, etc.) ; flora varied: many subtropical species, 
and also those of milder regions ; extonsive forests, 
especially pine, in E. ; trees include elm, cypress, cedar, 
oak, birch, beech, hemlock; large fields of rhododen- 
drons. 

History. — Settlements were made by Raleigh on 
Roanoke Island, 1686, 1687 ; territory between lat. 
30® and 36® granted by Charles I. to Sir Robert Heath, 
1629 ; samo territory with some extension given to 
Earl of Clarendon and several favourites of Charles II., 
1663 ; permanent settlement made by Virginians, 
c. 1660; famous ‘Fundamental Constitution ’ draftccl 
by John Locke for proprietary government, 1669 ; 
N. C, became a royal province, and N. and S. Carolina 
were divided, 1729 ; N. C. played a leading part in the 
War of Independence (1776-83) and Civil War (1861- 
66) ; one of original 13 states of Union. 

N, C. is administered by gov. and General Assembly 
consisting of Senate (60 members) and House of Repre- 
sentatives (120 members), elected for two years ; sends 
10 Representatives and 2 Senators to Congress. N. C. 
is divided into 98 counties. Principal towns, Raleigh 
(capital), Wilmington (principal port), Charlotte, 
Ashvillo, Greensboro, Winston, Nswoem. Methodists 
predominate ; then Baptists. Elementary education 
IS compulsory in some counties ; Univ. of N. C., State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Collets, Trinity Coll at 
Durham ; Shaw Univ. at Raleigh, Biddle Univ. (Char- 
lotte), Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges (Greens- 
boro), etc., for coloured students. 

A^culture is main occupation ; principal products, 
cereals, cotton, tobacco, cotton -seed oil, potatoes, 
timber; industries of cotton goods, furniture, flour, 
lumber, etc. ; minerals unimportant ; valuable fisheries 
(shad, caster, etc.). Pop. (1910) 2,206,287 (including 
c. 700,000 negroes). 

Ashe, History of North Carolina (1908). 

South CaroUna (32® 3' to 36® 13' N., 78® 80' to 83® 
16* W.), S.E. state, U.aA. ; bounded N. and N.E. by 
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North Carolina, S»E* br Atlantic, W. by Georgia ; area, 
80,670 miles. Sunaoe is level in E., where a low- 
l^g plain extends a considerable distance inland from 
the coast ; undulating in centre, and mountainous in W., 
reaching an extreme height of c. 3650 ft. in Mt. Sassafras, 
on boundary between N. and S. Carolina, drained by 
Great Peedee (with Little Peedeo and L3mohes), Santee 
(with Saluda, Broad, Wateree), and Edisto E*s. The 
W, part is of Archaean formation, the middle Secondary 
and Tertiary, and the E. recent. The climate is 
healthv and temperate, but the coast regions suffer at 
times mom cyclones. 

S. C. is said to have been discovered by Span, ex- 
plorers early in XVI. cent., and was first permanently 
colonised by English in 1670; in 1729 it was separated 
from N. Carolina, and became a royal province ; took 
an active part in Amer. War of Independence ; was 
the first state to secede from the Union before the 
CivU War in 1860 ; was readmitted to Union in 1865. 
The enfranchisement of negroes led to many abuses, 
and caused much disaffection among the whites ; but in 
1896 now regulations were passed, which had the effect 
of disqualifying many negroes, thus securing political 
supremacy of the whites. 

Administration is carried out by a gov., assisted by 
a liout.-gov. and six ministers ; legislative power is 
vested in a Senate of 42 members (elected for four 
years by popular vote), and a House of Representatives 
of 124 members (elected for two years in same way). 
The state sends two Senators and seven Representatives 
to the Federal Congress. 

Chief towns are Columbia (capital). Charleston (chief 
port), Greenville, and Spartanburg. Principal industry 
IS agriculture ; produces wheat, maize, oats, rice ; 
live stock extensively raised ; cotton and tobacco 
grown in large quantities. Minerals include phos- 
phate rock, clay products, granite, gold, silver. There 
are excellent fisheries, ana lumbering is oarried on. 
Manufactures include cottons, timber, and lumber pro- 
ducts, fertilisers, cotton-seed oil, etc. Education is 
free but not obligatory ; Columbia is seat of State Univ. 
Chief religious denominations are Methodist and 
Baptist. Pop. (1910) 1,616,400. 

Ravenel, Cnarleeton : iha Place and the People (1906) ; 
Weber, History of South Carolina. 

CAROLINE ISLANDS (0* to 10® N., 136° to 164® 
E.), archipelago. Pacific Ocean, consisting of about 680 
small islands, of which Babolthouap, Yap, Rouk, and 
Ponapo are most important ; these are voloanio, most 
of others coral ; climate temperate ; produce copra, 
sugar-cane, cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit ; belonged to Spain 
till 1890, when ceded to Germany ; area, c. 400 sq. 
miles. Pop. c. 39,000. See Christian, C. Islands (1869). 

CAROLINE POETS, Eng. poets of time of Charles 
I. and Charles II. Term usually applied to lyrists, 
Carew, Crashaw, Herrick, Marvell, Lovelace, Suckling. 

CAROLINE, AMELIA AUGUSTA (1768-1821), 
queen of George IV., m. George, then Prince of Wales, 
1796 ; Princess Charlotte born following year. After 
his accession, George attempted to procure a divorce 
on the ground of adultery, but failed ; he directed 
that her name should be omitted from the liturgy, and 
she was excluded from the coronation ceremony. She 
died nineteen days later. 

CAROLINE, WILHELMINA, OF ANSPACH 
(1683-'1737), Qeorgo II.’s queen ; supported Walpole 
against the ‘ Patriots * and ‘ Boys.’ 

GAROI«lNGXANS, Cablovinoians, family, de-^ 
scended from Charlemagne, which ruled France, 761- 
987 A.D., when it was overtliown by Hugh Capet (g.v.). 
See Fbanob {History). 

CAROLUS - DURAN, CHARLES DURAND 
(1837- ), most prominent Fr. portrait painter ; 

influenced by Manet {q.v.). 

GAR ORA (9° 60' N., 70° W.), town, Venezuela; 
exports hides, leather, and rubber. Pop. 8000. 

CAROUGE.-— (1) (46° 37' N., 6® 47' E.) town, 
Vaud, Switzerland. (2) (46® 11' N., 6® 8' E.) town, 
Qeneva, Switzerland. Pop. 7437. 


CARPACCIO, VITTORIO {e. 1490), Ital. artist ; 
pupil of Lazzaro Bastiani of Venice ; painted series of 

iotures illustrating lives of the Virgin, St. Ursula, and 

t. Stephen. 

CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS (c. 46® 40' to 49° 
30' N., 17° 20' to 26° E.), ^eat mountain range of 
S.E. Europe, curving round E. Hungary and ^ansyl- 
vania ; length, c. 800 miles ; form watershed between 
Black Sea and Baltic ; chief ranges are Transylvanian 
Alps, Central and Little C., White Mountains, Beakids ; 
highest peak, Gerlsdorfspitze, in Central C. (c. 8700 ft.) ; 
covered with timber — oak, beech, fir — up to 4000 ft. ; 
rich in minerals — coal, silver, copper, lead, iron, salt, 
petroleum ; geological formation chiefly granite, 
crystallines, and sandstone ; numerous small tarns 
in Central C. ; crossed by many passes, including 
lablunka and Roteturm passes. 

CARPEAUX, JEAN BAPTISTE (1827-76), Pr. 
sculptor ; b. Valenciennes ; studied at Rome ; exe- 
cuted group {Dancing) for Paris Opera-House ; statue 
of Watteau ; numerous busts ; and fountain in 
Avenue de rObservatoire, Paris. 

CARPELS, see Flowbr. 

CARPENTARIA (16° S., 140° E.), large gulf, N. 
Australia, between Capes Arnheim and York. 

CARPENTER BEES (ZyZocopa), solitary bees 
which burrow and build rows of cells in solid wood, an 
egg being deposited in each. 

CARPENTER, EDWARD (1844- ) Eng. author; 

ed. Cambridge; took Orders, but relinquished them 
(1874) ; devoted himself to Socialist movement ; wrote 
Towards Democracy^ Days with Walt Whitman. 

CARPENTER, MART (1807-77), Eng. social re- 
former ; founder of reformatory schools in England ; 
devoted her life to the service of destitute children, and 
was largely instrumental in improving the administra- 
tion in regard to elementary education. 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM BENJAMIN (1813- 
86), Eng. physiologist and naturalist ; b. Exeter ; 
M.D. (1839), F.R.8. (1844), FuUerian prof, of Physiology, 
Royal Institution (1866) ; pres, of Brit. Assoc. (1872) ; 
promoted deep-sea exploration and miorosoopio studies. 

GARPENTRAS (44° 3' N., 6° 3' E.). town, on 
Auzon, Vaucluse, France ; Rom. arch ; has fragments 
of ancient fortifications ; cathedral (1405) ; silk spin- 
ning, cottons and woollens. Pop. 10,443. 

CARPENTRY, the trade of one who constructs the 
wooden framework of buildings as distinct from joiner’s 
work, which is of a lighter character, i.e. doors, 
windows, etc. In shipbuilding o. includes joinery. In, 
theatres the stage carpenter constructs the wooden 
framework of scenery. 

See Tredgold, Carpentry ; Tarbuok, Hncyclopaxiia of 
Practical Carpentry and Joinery. 

CARPET 8NAKE, see under Snakes. 

CARPETS, textile floor-coverings, of which the 
principal styles are Persian, Turkey, Kidderminster, 
Brussels, Wilton, Tapestry, and * royal ’ and ‘ patent * 
Axminstor. When o’s were first used cannot be 
exactly ascertained, but it is clear, from fragments 
which have been discovered, that they were in use 
amongst the Egyptians at a very early period, and they 
were most oertainly used by the early Greeks andRomans. 

Persian and Turkey ‘ pile * o’s are of very ancient 
manufacture, and are made upon primitive looms by a 
process of knotting on warp threads tufts of woollen 
vam which are hela together by the weft. As the c. 
in a Persian palaoe or dwelling was the principal article 
of furniture, and was used for table, chair, and bed, it 
naturally followed that, apart from its decorative use, 
it should be made as soft and comfortable as possible. 
Hence the wonderful pile o’s whioh came from these 
Eastern looms, remarlutble also for their durability. 
C’s are to be found in Persian palaces at the present 
time which have been in constant use for 390 years. 
Indian pile o’s are made by same process as those 
of I^rsia, and the early ones have similar designs; 
modem Indian carpets are less beautiful owing to 
Western influence, which has debased the patterns. 
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In res;ard to o*s of Brit, make, reference must first be 
made to Kidderminster o*8, which were the first machine- 
made c*8. They have no pile, and are rerersible* the 
yam threads lying flat upon the surface. Bruseeli c. 
18 made by a process of interwearing worsted threads 
in the warp with a linen network ; Wilton, or ‘ Telret 
pile,’ is made in a similar manner, but the loops are 
cut and so form a yielding surface ; Taputry carpet, 
invented at Edinburgh (1832), is similar to Brussels in 
that its surface is composed of looped worsted yam ; 
and the two makes of Axminster are produced by the 
use of wool chenille upon a basement of hemp, unen, 
or cotton. 

F. R. Martin, Uiatory of Oriental Carpels before 1800 ; 
Oriental Carpets, pub. by Austrian Commercial Museum 
(Eng. ed. by Clarke) ; mvan (edit. by). British Manu- 
facturing Industries (‘ Carpets,* by C. Chesser). 

CARPI.— (1) (44* 46' N.. 10* 62' E.) town, Modena, 
Italy ; cathedral ; manufactures silk, straw hats. Pop. 
7400. (2) village, near Verona, Italy, where Prince 

Eugene defeated French, 1701. 

CARPI, GIROLAMO DA (1601-56). Ital. artist; 
close student of Correggio, whose style ho reproduced ; 
best pictures to be found at Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Rovigo. 

CARPINI, JOANNES DE PLANO (d. 1252), 
Ital. friar ; companion of St. Francis of Assisi ; ex- 
plored the Mongol Empire, and wrote an account of 
rus travels. 

0. R. Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography. 

CARPOCRATES, II. -cent. Gnostic; member of 
a licentious sect who claimed to have the only true 
knowledge of religion ; personal actions, good or bad, 
were matters of indifference, according to their creed, 
and the cultivation of the passions was to be commended ; 
said to have been a Jew of Alexandria. 

CARPS {Cyprinidcs), an important family contain- 
ing about 1300 species, many of them game-fishes. 
They have toothless mouths, but specialised teeth on 
the lower pharyngeals, small barbels or none ; are 
generally of small size, with large scales, and are 
exceedingly prolific ; found in rivers and ponds all 
over the world, except Australian region, Madagascar, 
and S. America. In Britain there are 16 species, some 
being favourite angling fishes ; the Roach, absent from 
Ireland ; the Rudd or Red-eye, which replaces it there 
as a sporting fish, though it is loss common in Great 
Britain ; gregarious Minnow — all species of Leuciscus, 
as are also the Chub and Dace {qq.v.). Others are the 
Bream {Ahramis brama) — a familiar ‘ coarse fish * 
which may weigh 12 lb. ; the Bleak {Alburnus lucidus), 
absent from Scotland and Ireland, from the scales of 
which artificial pearls are made ; the minute 4-mch- 
long shy Loach {Nemachilus barbatulus) ; and the 
Carp, Goldfish, Barbel, and Tench. Ono of the 
largest of the family is the Mahasecr, or Mahseer 
{Barbus mosal), an Ind. food and game-fish, which may 
be 6 ft. in length and boar * scales as large as the palm 
of the hand.* 

CARPUS, the wrist. See Skeleton. 

GARPZOV, name of burgher family of Saxony 
whose members held important positions in XVII. and 
XVIIL cent’s ; two members were distinguished 
legists, two prominent theologians, and one an im- 
portant statesman. 

CARRACCI, LUDOVICO (1555 ?-1619), and his 
nephews. Agostino (1667 ?-1602) and Annibale 
(1660 T-1609), Boloraese artists, founders of Eclectic 
school, which looked to Michelangelo for movement, 
Raphael for composition, the Venetians for colour, and 
Correggio for light and shade ; nine works in National 
Gallery. 

CARRANZA, BARTOLOMfi (1603-76), Span, 
theologian ; accompanied Philip of Spain to England 
on the occasion of his marriage to Queen Mary, and 
made etrenuons efforts to revive the old religion ; 
later, because of his attempts at Church reform, fell 
under the ban of heresy and was twice imprisoned. 

CARRARA (Cabraresi), tyrants of Padua in XIV. 


cent. ; Jaoopo da Carrara (a villas near Padua), 
elected lord (1318) ; Cangrande della ^ala took Padua 
from Jacopo’s nephew, who recovered it, 1336 ; his 
nephew Ubibtino, great patron of arts ; Fbanoesco 
(lord, 1366-92), unsuccessful in war, d. a Milanese 

risoner ; his s. recovered Padua, 1390, but he and 

ouse fell before Venetians. 

CARRARA (44* 6' N., 10* 6' E.), cathedral town, 
Tuscany, Italy ; famous for white marble {q-v.) quarries 
since Roman times. Pop. 18,126. 

CARREL, JEAN BAPTISTE NICOLAS AR- 
MAND (1800-36), Fr. soldier and journalist ; became 
sole edit, of Le National, the democratic mouthpiece ; 
killed In duel 

CARRENO, don JUAN, DE MIRANDA (1614- 
86), Span, court painter; imitator of Velasquez in 
portraiture. 

CARRERA, JOSfi MIGUEL (1785-1821), leader 
on nationahst side at beginning of Chile revolution. 

GARRIAGOU, largest of the Grenadines, W. Indies ; 
area, 6913 acres. Pop. (1911) 0S86. 

CARRIAGE, vehicle, for carrying goods Or pergons, 
usually on wheels, and emploj^ed from the earliest 
historic times ; anciently called chariot, or car. A 
famous example was the funeral car designed by 
Hieronymus to convey the body of Alexander from 
Babylon to Alexandria. It occupied two years in 
building ; was 18 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, mounted 
on massive wheels, and drawn by 64 mules. The 
Roman chariots, closed in front and open behind, 
were often profusely ornamented with gold and 
precious stones. The war chariots of the ancient 
Britons, open in front and closed behind, had scythes 
bound to the axle-trees. Although some sort of 
vehicle was in use in England in mediaeval times, and car- 
riages were known in Europe at least at the beginning 
of the XV. cent., the earliest coach in England was 
built for the Earl of Rutland in 1555. By 1001 these 
vehicles were so commonly used as to provoke com- 
plaints from the Thames watormen, ana early in the 
XVIL cent, there were over 6000 in the neighbourhood 
of London. Hackney coaches were instituted in 
I/Dndon in 1026. Steel springs were first used about 
1670, before which time the &dy of the carriage was 
8usx>ended from straps, while indianibber tyres were 
introduced in 1852. 

C’s with four or more wheels, for two or more horses or 
mules, require an annual licence costing £2, 2s. ; if fitted 
for one horse only, the licence is £1, la. ; if one horse and 
fewer than four wheels, the cost is 15s., and this is the 
licence for hackney c’s, i.e., c’s plying for hire. Wagons 
or carts for trade purposes only, i^ solely constructed and 
adapted for such purposes, and bearing name and 
address of owner in letters at least 1 inch in length, 
require no licence. Armorial bearings on a c. require 
licence (£2, 28.); motorcars not oicooding 6 J horse- 
power, £2, 28. ; not exceeding 12, £3, 3s. ; not^xceoding 
16, £4, 48. ; and increasing to £42 for 60 and over. 

Thrupp’s History of Coaches (1877). 

GARRICK (65® 10' N., 4® 40' W.), southerly district, 
Ayrshire, Scotland ; Prince of Wales is Earl of C. 

CARRIGKFERGUS (54® 43' N., 6® 48' W.), seaport, 
N. side Belfast Lough, County Antrim, Ireland ; for- 
merly a walled town ; has XII. -cent, castle ; landing- 
place of William III., 1690 ; flax spinning, and oyster 
fisheries. Pop. 4200. 

^ GARRICKMACR08B (63® 68' N.. 6® 43' W.), 
market town. County Monaghan, Ireland ; lace. 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON (63® 67' N., 8® 5' W.), 
town, on Shannon, capital County Leitrim, Ireland. 

GARRIGK-ON-SUIR (62® 2r N., 7® 24' W.), town, 
Tipperary, Ireland ; ruins of XIV. -cent, castle ; manu- 
factures woollens and linens; slate quarries. Pop. 5400. 

CARRIER, term for any persons or company 
conveying goods for hire by land or by water ; subject 
to the conations of various parliamentary enactments, 
beginning with the Carriers Act, 1830. 

CARRIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1756-94), Fr. poli- 
tioian ; one of most bloodthirsty loaders in the Terror. 
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GARRZeRE, EUGENE (1849-1906), Fr. artist; 
masS'imprMsiorist ; great portrait painter. 

CARRifiRE, MORITZ(1817-96), Ger. phUosopher ; 
advocate of Christian truths, free-will, and the immuta- 
bUitj of natural laws. 

GARRXIfGTOIf, iST EARL, see Lincolnsfirb, 
IST Mabqubss of. 

GARRXOXf BEETLES, see under Polymorpha. 

CARROLL, CHARLES, ‘of Carrollton’ (1737- 
1832), Amer. statesman ; eduo. in France ; adopted 
description ‘of Carrollton’ from family estate; one 
of delegates sent to persuade Canadians to join war, 
1776; signed Declaration, Aug. 2, 1776; U.S. Senator, 
1789; one of Md. and Va. boundary commission, 1799. 

CARROLL, JOHN (1736-1817), abp. of Baltimore ; 
prominent and influential figure in R.C. body in U.S. A. 

CARROLL, LEWIS, see Dodoson. 

GARRON (66® 2' N., 3® 48' W.), village, StirUng- 
shire, Scotfand ; site of well-known ironworks. 

GARRONADE, heavy ship’s gun, designed by 
General Melville in 1759, and called a ‘ smasher.’ 
Though not used in the Brit, navy until 1779, it had 
been manufactured for some time at the Carron Iron- 
works, in Stirlingshire, whence it got its later name ; 
calibre from 12 to 68 lb. ; mounted on a carriage 
without trunnions, moved on a slide ; as naval weapon 
long obsolete. 

CARROT {Daucua taroia)^ vegetable; order Umbell- 
iftrcB ; its reddish roots used as vegetable and cattle 
food ; also for poultices, being sli^tly stimulating. 

CARROUSEL, PLACE DU, Parisian square with 
monument to Gambotta ; named from f^te given by 
Louis XIV. (1662). 

GARSE, Scot, geographical term for low-lying 
fertile regions, generally in river beds : e.g. C. of Qowrie 
in Perthshire and Forfarshire, and C. of Stirlingshire 
in valley of Forth. 

GAR8EBREGK (c. 66® 16' N., 3® 60' W.), curling- 
pond, Perthshire, Scotland, between Dunblane and 
Auchterarder. 

GAR8XOLI (c. 42® 10' N., 13® E.), ancient city, 
Via Valeria, Italy. 

CARSON CITY (39® 20' N., 119® 46' W.), capital of 
Nevada, U.S.A. ; gold and silver mines. Pop, 2466. 

CARSON, SIR EDWARD HENRY (1864- ), 

Irish Unionist politician; Solicitor-Gen. (for Ireland, 
1886-92 ; England, 1900-6) ; prominent in Ulster 
Anti-Horae Ride Campaign, 1912-13. 

CARSON, KIT (1809-68), Amer. hunter and 
scout ; b. Kentucky ; from youth inured to wild frontier 
life ; accompanied Fr6mont as guide on exploring ex- 
peditions (1842-46) ; during Civil War served as chief 
scout for the Federals. If all the stories of his prowess 
arc true, he must have been a modern Bayard. Carson 
City is named after him. lAfe, by Burdett. 

CARSTARES, WILLIAM (1649-1716), Scot, 
preacher ; confidant of William of Orange and court 
chaplain ; later principal of Edinburgh Univ. ; succes- 
sively minister of Greyfriara’ and St. Giles’ ; several 
times moderator of General Assembly. 

CARSTENS, ASMUS JACOB (1764-98), Ger. 
artist ; chief exponent of modem Ger. historical 
school of painting. 

CARTAGENA, CarthAOFNA (37® 36' N., 0® 66' 
W.), fortified port and great naval arsenal, S.E. 
Spain, on Meciitorranean ; large harbour ; exports 
metals and metal ores, fruits, wine, etc. * New 
Carthage’ was founded by Hasdrubal {q.v.), 242 b.c. ; 
episcopal see ; XIII. -cent, cathedral, old castle, obser- 
vatory ; besieged, 1873-74. Pop. (1910) 102,619. 

CARTAGENA, Carthaoena ( 10® 22' N., 76® 32' W.), 
fortified seaport cit^, capital of Bolivar, Colombia, S. 
America ; on sandv island, connected with mainland by 
bridges ; has good harbour, but since rise of Sabanilla 
commercial importance has declined ; canal to Calamar 
reopened, and return of prosperity is probable ; cathe- 
dral and univ. founded, 1633 ; burned by Drake, 1686 ; 
exports cattle, tobacco, sugar. Pop. 37,000, 

CARTAGO (9® 64' N., 83® 41' W.), capital of C. 
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g pvinoe, Costa Rico, Cent. America, at foot of volcano 
azu ; produces coffee and bananas. Pop. 6000. 
CARTE BLANCHE (Fr. ‘blank card’), card 
siraed by person permitting recipient to inscribe upon 
it nis own conditions ; hence, a free hand. 

CARTE, THOMAS (1686-1754), Eng. historian ; 
pub. Lift of th€ Duka of Ormonde (1736) ; IJiatori/ of the 
Hevolviiona of Portugal ( 1 740) ; History of England, 4 vols. 
(1747-65). His writings are careful, learned, and dull. 

CARTEL, written amement as to exchange of 
prisoners ; challenge to ught. 

CARTER, ELIZABETH (1717-1806), Eng. poetess 
and miscellaneous writer ; probably the most learned 
woman of her time ; she was proficient in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and all modern European languages ; 
pub. Poems on Particular Occasions (1739) ; Poems on 
Several Occasions (1762) ; trans. Epictetus (1758) ; was 
friend of Dr. Johnson, Walpole, Rionardson, and Burke. 

CARTERET, SIR GEORGE (1610-80), Eng. 
Royalist ; b. Jersey ; s. of Helier de Carteret ; was made 
Liout.-Qov. of Jersey by Charles I. ; later the island 
became the refuge of Prince Charles, after his flight 
from Scilly, and of many other Royalists. C. was 
compelled to surrender to Parliament after a long 
siege in 1651. He then sought refuge in France, but, 
after the Restoration, held various oillces under Charles. 
CARTERET, JOHN, see Granville. 
CARTERET, PHILIP (d. 1796), Eng. explorer 
who discovered several Paoiiio islands, one of which is 
named after him. 

CARTESIAN PHILOSOPHY, see Descartes. 
CARTHAGE (36® 53' N., 10® 5' E.), famous ancient 
city, N. Africa, situated N. of Tunis on peninsula 
jutting into Mediterranean. C. was first established 
as trading station by Phoenicians e. IX. cent. b.o. ; 
became great commercial centre ; engaged in struggle 
in Sicily in V. cent. b.o. ; many of Sicilian cities were 
then centres of Gk. civilisation ; Gelo of Syracuse 
defeated Carthaginians, 480 B.o. Towards end of 
cent., C. made another attempt on Sicily ; eventually 
driven back W Dionysius the Elder ; again defeated by 
Timoleonjof Corinth, 343 b.o. ; later renewed attempt; 
in III. cent. b.o. captured considerable dominions in 
island. C. came into conflict with Rome c. 264 b.c., 
when first Punic War broke out; this began in Sicily and 
became contest for possession of that island ; war ended 
241, when C. was utterly defeated and had to cede 
Sicily to Rome. City was greatly injured by insurroc- 
tion soon afterwards. 

Second Punic War broke out, 219; Hannibal {q.v.) 
inflicted terrible defeats on Rome ; Carthaginians event- 
ually defeated by Scipio at Zama, 201 b.o. ; C. became 
dependent state ; had to give up all European territories, 
also had to pay annual tribute to Rome for fifty years, 
and to agree to wage no war without Rome’s consent. 

I C. continued to prosper, thus exciting jealousy in 
Rome, which in 149 b.c. seized opportunity given by 
the fact that C. had taken up arms against Numidia to 
declare war. Third Punic War ended in 146 b.c., when 
C. was utterly destroyed by Romans, and became 
Rom. province ; later city on site, important Rom. city ; 
ruined by Arabs, 647 a.d. 

Church and Gilman, Carthage (1886) ; Davis, C. and 
her Remains (1861) ; Moore, C. of the Phcsnicians (1906). 

CARTHAGE (37® 12' N., 94® 19' W.), city, Missouri, 
U.S.A. ; extensive manufactures; lead and zinc mines. 
Pop. (1910) 9183. 

CARTHAGENA, New Cabthaqe, Spain. Sco 
Cartaobna. 

CARTHUSIANS, monastic order (white habit), 
founded by St. Bruno (b. 1030, Cologne; d. 1101) at 
I.A Grande Chartreuse, near Grenoble, Prance, in 1086. 
The rules of the order are very severe ; meat is never 
eaten ; fasting is frequent ; and the monks spend the 
greater part of their time in the solitude of their 
separate Hermitages. At the period of the IV. Revolu- 
tion the property of the C’s was confiscated, but upon 
their return to IVanoe in 1816 as a means of subsist- 
enoe they commenced the manufacture of the famous 
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liqueur with which their name is associated. They were 
againexpelled from France in 1903. — The name O.is also 
given to a schoolboy at the Charterhouse (gf.v.) School. 

Tht Carthuaiana, anon, trans., from Fr. (1002). 

CARTIER, SIR GEORQES ETIENNE, Bart. 
( 18 14--73), Canadian statesman; from 1858-62 was, 
with Sir John Macdonald, joint-Promior of Canada ; 
had much to do with the promotion of the Grand 
Trunk and Canadian Pacific Kailways. 

CARTIER, JACQUES (1491-1657), Fr. navigator ; 
made three voyages to America, and discovered the 
St. Lawrence River. See Canada. 

CARTILAGINOUS FISHES, see under Fishes. 

CARTOGRAPHY, see Map. 


CARTOON (ItaI.carfone,pa8teboard). — In painting, 
study or design, drawn in full size upon strong paper, 
to serve as model for transferring or oop 3 ring, and 
used in the making of mosaios and tapestries, and 
in fresco-painting. For the last-named purpose the 
figures were formerly out out and fixea upon the 
wall-space, and their outlines traced in the plaster 
with a pointed instrument. Notable examples by 
the old masters are those by Raphael (in South 
Kensington Museum), and others by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michelangelo, which now only survive 
in engravings. In modem times the term is generally 
applied to political and satirical drawings in such 
journals as Punch. 

CARTOUCHE (Fr.), roll of paper or other material 
containing charge of powder and shot for hand firearms; 
the later word ^cartridge ’ is a corruption of the fore- 
going ; also, in arch., the volute of Ionic capital. 

CARTRIDGE, cylindrical case containing explosive 
charge and ball for small-arms ; case containing 
explosive only for cannon. See Ammunition. 

CARTWRIGHT, EDMUND (1743-1823), Eng. 
inventor ; bro. of John Cartwright (q.v.) ; poet, rector 
of Qoadby-Marwood, and prebendary of Lincoln ; 
later entered commerce, and invented the 


for which Parliament voted him £10,000. 


e power-loom, 


CARTWRIGHT, JOHN (1740-1824), Eng. political 
reformer ; entered navy, and served under Hawke, 
Byron, and Palliser ; major of Nottinghamshire Militia 
for seventeen years ; worked for universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments. 

CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS (1636-1603), Eng. 
Puritan ; Lady Margaret prof, of Divinity, and Fellow 
of Trinity CoU., Cambridge, both of which offices he 
was deprived of by John Whitgift (vice-chancellor) 
because of his opinions regarding the Anglican Church ; 
several times imprisoned for rehgious opinions. 

CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM (1611-43), Eng. 
dramatist ; od. Oxford, and took orders ; junior proctor 
(1G43); was intimate with Ben Jonson ; wrote The 
Jioml Slave (music by Lawes), acted at Christ Church 
bowre King and Queen (1636); The Lady Errant; 
The Siege ; and The Ordinary. 

CARUCAGE (Lat. caruca, * plough ’), mediaeval 
tax (first assessed, 1198) based upon the Casucatb, a 
multiple of the bovate; 8 to 12 carucates, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil, made a knight’s fee, the 
unit of taxation. 


CARUPANO (10* 36' N., 63* 16' W.), seaport town, 
state Bermfidez, Venezuela; coffee, sugar. Pop. 10,000. 

CARUS, KARL GUSTAV (1780-1869), Gor. 
anatomist, physiologist, and psychologist ; lecturer on 
comparative anatomy at Leipzig (1811), director of a 
military hospital (1813), and prof, in coll, of med. at 
Dresden (1814) ; author of numerous works, and an 
authority on art, etc. 

CARUS, MARCUS AURELIUS (282-83 A.D.), 
Rom. emperor; prefect of Pmtorian ^ards; succ. 
Probus as emperor ; undertook an expemtion against 
Persians ; conquer^ Mesopotamia. 

CARUSO, ENRICO (1874- ), Neapolitan operatic 
singer ; foremost tenor early XX. cent. ; among chief 
rdles — Canio {Pagliacci)^ Mario {Toaca), Rodolfo {Bn- 
heme) ; C. is also a carienturiHt. 

CARVAJAL, ANTONIO FERNANDES (d. 


1660), Portug. Jew ; settled in England during reign of 
Charles 1. He was the first naturalised Eng. Jew, and 
was often employed by Cromwell in politioaT matters. 

CARVAJAL, LUISA DE (1568-1614), Snan. lady 
who conducted a R.C. nropaganda in Englana ; owing 
to friction with Englana was recalled (but d. in XiOndou 
before she could return). 

CARVER, JOHN (d. 1621), was one of the * Pilgrim 
Fathers,* and first gov. of their colony. 

CARVER, JONATHAN (d. 1780), Amer. traveller ; 
pub. in London Travels through the Interior Parts of 
North America in the Years J766^6S, which was trans. 
into German, French, and Dutch. 

CARVIN (60® 28' N., 2® 66' E.), town, Pas-de- 
Calais, France. Pop. 7000. 

CARY, ALICE (1820-71) and PHCEBE (1824-71), 
Amor, poets ; contemporary with Poe and Greeley. 

Poetical Works of A. and P. Cary (Boston, 1886). 

CARY, ANNIE LOUISE (1842- ), Mbs. C. M. 

Raymond, Amer. contralto ; sang chief mezzo-soprano 
and contr^to rdles in grand opera, Europe and U.S.A. ; 
her ‘ Amnoris * {Aida) extraordinary success ; m. 1882 
and retired. 

GARY, HENRY FRANCIS (1772-1844), Eng. 
author and translator; b. Gibraltar; cd. Oxfora; 
famous for trans. of Dante’s Divina Commtdia { 1806-14), 
highly praised by Coleridge ; trans. also Aristophanes* 
Birds and Pindar’s Odea ; wrote lives of poets. 

CARYATIDES, dra^d female Gk. figures, executed 
in early times by PraxitMes and others, and used in arch, 
to support an entablature ; in later times such figures 
wore employed as supports of ship’s poop and quarter- 
deck. Male figures are called * Atlantes.* 

CARYOPHYLLACEAl, order of dicotyledonous 
plants ; herbaceous ; stems swollen at joinU ; sepals, 
petals; stamens 5, ovary 1, free central placenta, 
stigmas 2-6 ; includes genera : Dianthua (Pink), 
Lychnis (Campion), Saponaria (Soapwort), Ceraatium 
(Chickweed), Stellaria (Stitohwort) ; many favourite 
garden varieties, e.g. Carnation, Sweet William. 

GASABIANCA, RAPHAEL, COMTE DE (1738- 
1826), Fr. general ; served under the revolutionary 
government in Italy (1794-98); made count (1806) ; 
rejoined Napoleon during the Hundred Days. — Casa- 
bianoa, Louis (1762-98), nephew of abovo,suoo. Admir.d 
Brueys in command of the Orteniat battle of the Nile. 
His B., Giacomo, aged ten, was hero of Mrs. Hemans’ 
The Boy atood on the Burning Deck. 

CASABLANCA (33® 37' N., 7® 34' W.), seaport. 
Morocco, on Atlantic coast; Arab. Dar-el- Baida ; ex- 
ports, wool, wax, maize, goat-skins; imports, sugar, 
cotton, calico ; bombarded and occupied by French, 
1907. Pop. 36,000. 

CAS ALE MONTFERRATO (46® 7' N., 8® 27' E.). 
town, Piedmont, Italy; fine cathedral (founded VIII. 
cent. ) ; manufactures silk. 

GASALPUSTERLANGO (45® 11' N., 9® 38' E.), 
town, N. Italy ; Parmesan cheese. Pop. 6600. 

CABAMICGIOLA (40® 44' N., IS'^ 65' E.), spa, 
Ischia, Italy ; thermal mineral springs ; ruin^ by 
earthquake, 1883 ; since rebuilt. Pop. 3760. 

CASANOVA, GIOVANNI JACOPO (1726-98), 
Venetian adventurer ; of good birth and brilliant parts ; 
actor in early life, later abb4, journalist, diplomatist. 
He travelled widely in Euro^, and was decorated with 
the order of the Golden Spur by the pope. 

Casanova’s Mimoirest 8 vols. (Paris, 1886). 

CASAS GRANDES (30* 5' N., 108® 3' W.), town, 
Mexico; ancient Ind. settlement; extensive mins. 

CASAUBON, FLORENCE MERIG (1609-1671), 
Eng. scholar ; b. of Isaac C. {g>v.); declined Cromwell’s 
invitation to writa history of Civil War; edit. Medita 
tionaot Marcus Aurelius, and wrote several originalworks. 

CASAUBON, ISAAC (1569-1614), Fr. scholar; b. 
Geneva, of Huguenot i^rentage ; prof, of Greek at 
Geneva, and later at Montpellier ; royal librarian in 
Paris to Henry IV. (1698), but after assassination of 
king came to London, and was made Prebendary of 
Canterbury (1610). G. possessed little originality as a 
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writer^ but had amassed a wonderful store of learni^, 
and his merits as a commentator are rery great. He 
edited Aristotle, Diogenes, Lartius, Theophrastus, 
Strabo, Theocritus, Polybius, Persius, and Suetonius. 

Mark Pattison, Life (1876 and 1892). 

CABGADB MOUNTAINS (46® N.. 121* W.), 
mountain range, extending northwards through 
Oregon and Washington into Brit. Columbia ; prin- 
cipal peaks about 14,000 ft. ; numerous extinct 
volcanoes ; heavily and extensivoW wooded ; name 
derived from cascades formed by Columbia River in 
cutting way through range. 

CASE, JOHN (d. 1600), t^ng. physician and philo- 
sopher ; authority on Aristotle and on music ; author 
of several works. 

GASEXN, organic compound, one of constituents of 
milk (^.v.). 

GASELLl, GIOVANNI (181^91), Ital. scientist 
who invented pan telegraphy. 

CASEMATE (military), bomb-proof chamber ; 
(arch.) moulding in cornice. 

CASERTA (41* 3' N., 14* 22' E.), town (and pro- 
vince), Campania, Italy ; magnificent palace, founded 
by Charles III., 1752, and old cathedral ; large silk 
works in vicinity. Pop. (1911) 33,456. Province, 
area, 2033 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 788,370. 

GA8E-8HOT, military projectile, consisting of 
light metal case containing bullets ; originally called 
* canister-shot.’ 

GABHEli (62* 31' N., 7* 63' W.), city, Tipperary. 
Ireland ; seat of R.C. abp. and Prot. bp. ; many inter- 
esting ruins, comprising Xll.-oent. cathedral, castle, 
chapel, round tower, ancient cross, exist on ‘ Rook of 
Casnel * ; famous ‘ Synod of Cashel * held here in 1172; 
Henry II. received homage of king of Limerick at 0. 

CASHMERE, see Kashmir. 

GA8ILINUM (41* 7' N., 14* 13' E.), ancient city, 
Campania, Italy ; modern Capua (q.v.). 

GA81M1R III., The Gbrat (1310-70), king of 
Poland ; s. of Wladislaus Lokietek ; after a somewhat 
licentious youth he became a beneficent ruler, and a 
firm and wise political and social reformer. He was 
the founder of Cracow Univ. (1364). 

GASIMIR IV. (1427-02). king of Poland ; member 
of the Jagiello family, and distinguished for his modera- 
tion and political sagacity ; one of the neatest rulers 
of his period, his private life was ma^od by great 
austerity, while his unbounded generosity to his 
dependants was proverbial. 

GASIMIR-PERIEB, see P^RIBR. 

CASIMIR-PfiRIER, JEAN PAUL PIERRE 
(1847-1907), 6th Fr. pres. ; elected (1894) after 
assassination of Pres. Carnot, but resigned after six 
months. 

CASINO (Ital.), pleasure- house ; now usually 
applied to a gaming-saloon, as that at Monte Carlo ; 
name of a card-game. 

GA8INUM, ancient town, Via Latina, Italy. 

GASKET LETTERS, see Ma^t, Queen of Soots. 

CA80RIA.— (1) (40* 63'N., 14* 17' E.) town, Naples, 
Italy. Pop. 12,725. (2) (41* 20' N., 14* 6' E.) town, 
Torre de Lavoro, Italy. 

GA8PARI, KARL PAUL (1814-92), Oer. theo- 
ogian and scholar ; best known as author of an 
Arabic Orammar; also wrote commentaries on Old 
Testament, etc. 

GASPE (41* 14' N., 0* 4' W.), town, Spain ; sulphur 
baths. Pop. 8000. 

CASPIAN SEA (43* N., 49* 30' E.), on borders 
of Europe and Asia, and surrounded E., W., and N. by 
Russia and 8. by Persia, is largest inland sea in world ; 
length, over 700 miles ; breadth, 130 to 300 miles ; area, 
170,000 sq. miles. It is 90 ft. below sea-levcl, is tideless, 
hfMi no outlet ; shallow in N. (3 to 12 fathomB)» deeper 
in 8. (420 to 616 fathoms) ; northern part frozen in 
winter; receives waters of Volga, Ural, Emba, Kur, 
Terek, Atrek, Qurgen, Sefid-Rud, Aras, and other 
rivers ; is believed to have been formerly oonneoted 
with Sea of Aral; valuable fisheriee-HBturgeon, 


salmon, perch, carp, etc. ; canals oonneoting upper 
waters of Volga with I^ke Ladoga and the Difna 

f ive through oommunioation to Baltic Sea; seal- 
untinu is carried on in N. ; navigated by various 
lines of steamers. Chief port, Astra^an. 

GASQUETS (49* 44' N., 2* 24' W.), group of granite 
rooks, N.W. of Alderney, Channel Islands; have light- 
houses with revolving lights. Here While Ship was 
wrecked, 1110. 

GABS, LEWIS (1782-1866), Amer. soldier and 
statesman ; served in war of 1812 ; Sec. of War (1831- 
36); Seo. of State (1857); wrote Nisiory of U.S, 
Indiane (1823). 

GASSABA (38* 26' N., 28* 4' E.), town, vilayet 
Smyrna, Asia ^nor ; exports cotton, melons. 

GASBAGNAG, ADOLPHE QRANIER DB (1800- 
SO), Ft. journalist ; first an Orleanist, he later became a 
supporter of the Empire, and his vehement style 
frequently involved him in duels and lawsuits. 

CASSANDRA (classical myth.), dau. of Priam 
and Hecuba ; loved by Apollo, who promised her any 
gift if she would yield to his desires. She asked 
the gift of prophecy, but, having received it, sho 
refused to fulfil her promise, and Apollo, by way of 
revenge, ordained t^t all her predictions should 
be di^elieved. She became the spoil of Agamemnon 
after the sack of Troy. 

CASBANO (46* 21' N., 9® 31' E.), town, Milano, 
Italy ; here French defeated Austrians, 1705 ; Austrian 
and Russians defeated French, 1799. Pop. 9000. 

GASSANO ALL» lONlO (39* 47' N., 16* 17' E.), 
town, Calabria, Italy, with warm sulphur springs. 
Pop. 6700. 

CASSATION, COURT OF, Fr. court of appeal ; 
formed by the Ohambre des requites, Chambre Uivile, 
and Chambre criminelle, which unite to form the 
Huprerae court of appeal, the Conseil supirieur de la 
magistrature, 

GA8SEL (50* 47' N., 2* 27' E.). town, Nord, 
France ; inaohinery, hosiery. Pop. 3222. 

CASSEL, Kassel (61* 19' N., 9* 31' E.), city, 
Hesse-Naesau, Germany, on Fulda ; has old palace 
of electoral princes, and museum built 1769, which 
has fine library; newer part of town regularly laid 
out, with wide streets ; important industrial centre, 
manufactures machinery, mathematical instruments; 
textiles, iron ware, etc. Pop. (1910) 153,196. 

CASSELL, JOHN (1817-66), Eng. publisher; 
s. of a Manchester tavern-keeper ; self-educated ; 
apprenticed to a joiner; went to London (1836) to 
follow his trade ; became active temperance worker ; 
set up as tea and coffee merchant (1847) ; and later 
turned publisher ; founder of firm, Messrs. Cassell, 
Fetter, « Gal pin, now Messrs. Cassell A Co. Ltd. 

CASSIA, VIA (42* 40' N., 12* E.), ancient high- 
road, Italy, between Florence and Rome. 

CA8S1ANU8, JOANNES EREMITA (360-448), 
religious recluse ; one of earliest founders of con- 
ventual establishments ; spent several years amongst 
the ascetics in the Egyptian deserts ; was otdained 
deacon by St. Chrysostom at Constantinople (403) ; 
founded at Marseilles the abbey of St. Victor and a 
convent for nuns ; wrote CoUaiionee Patrum Seeiicorum. 
CASSIGU8, see Cassiqub. 

CASSIDARIA, see under Qastbopopa. 

GABSXNI, ItaL family of astronomers, chief of whom 
were: (1) Giovajwi Domenico (1626-1712), prof, 
of Astron., Bologna (1660), astronomer-royal, France 
(1671-1711); (2) JaoqubsO.( 1677-1756\8. of above, 
and successor to his appointments; F.R.S. (1696). 

GAS8IODORUS, FLAVIUS MAGNUS AUR- 
ELIUS (c. 490-586 A.D.), Syrian author; founded 
two monasteries at Squillaoe for the advancement of 
learning; wrote on history, politics, theology, and 
grammar. His Varies is a chief source of knowledge 
regarding the Ostrogothio rule in Italy. 

CASSIOPEIA (olassioal myth.), wife of Cepheus, 
king of Ethiopia, and mother of Andromeda ; in 
astronomy, a northern constellation, the chief stars of 
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which outline letter W. C. is in the Milky Way, and 
in it the famous temporary star, Tycho' 8 Star^ was dis- 
covered n August 1672. 

GASSIQITB (Costteu#), perching birds which take 
the place of the Old World starlings in America. They 
are characterised by a shield at the base of the bill. 

CASSIS, see under Gastropoda. 

CASSITERIDES (* 'Ho Islands *), name given by 
Phcenicians, Greeks, and Romans to group of islands 
generally identified as the Scilly Isles. 

GA88ITERITE (SnO|), tinstone or stannic oxide, 
commonest tin ore, containing 79 % metal ; found in 
Cornwall, Borneo, Mexico, Australia ; used for extraction 
of metal ; also for preparation of mordants employed 
in cahoo printing. 

CASSIUS, GAIUS (d. 42 B.a), Rom. praetor; 
member of plebeian family, which had once held 
patrician rank ; one of the murderers of Julius Coosar ; 
in the war which followed he was routed at Philippi^ 
and, giving up all hope, he commanded his freedman 
to slay him. 

CASSIUS, SPURIUS, VISCELLINUS, Rom. 
consul dislik^ by nobles as demagogue ; introduced 
first Ltx agraria (486 b . c .). 

GABSIVELLAUNUS, Brit, king, who offered a 
valiant defence to Julius Caesar during his second in- 
vasion (64 B.O.), but was oompelle<l to capitulate, and 
promised tribute to the conqueror. 

CASSOCK (Fr. casaque)^ originally a long, loose 
robe worn by soldiers and horsemen ; nowadays a 
black variety is used bv priests. 

GASTAGIfO, ANDREA DEL (1390-1457), Ital. 
painter, the secret of whose colouring is lost and has 
given rise to many legends. 

GASTALIA, famous spring which rises on Mount 
Parnassus, near Delphi ; sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. 

CASTANETS, percussion musical instruments, 
consisting of small hollow shells of hardwood or other 
substance, bound together with loop fitting on thumb 
and forefinger ; much used in dances from times of the 
Early Greeks and Romans, and introduced into Europe 
by the Moors, 

CASTANOS, FRANgOIS XAVIER DE (176G- 
1862), Span, general who forced French to make 
humiliating capitulation of Baylen, 1808. 

CASTE (Ijat. casfus, pure), term now usually 
assooiated with classes of Hindu society. A develop- 
ment of Brahmanism, c. had originally four chief divi- 
sions — ^the Brahmans, a sacerdotal class; Kshatriyag, 
military; Vaisyas, agricultural; and the SOdraa, who 
were servants of the three preceding classes. Out of 
the.se have grown many other sub-classes. C. in 
modem India has proved a serious obstacle to civil 
progress and religious reform by the restrictions and 
limitations it imposes upon marriage, trade, or profes- 
sion, and the amenities of social intercourse. Time, 
however, is gradually breakine down those restrictions. 

Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Cartes (1872). 

CASTELAR Y RIPOLI, EMILIO (1832-99), 
Span, statesman ; prof, of History and Philosophy in 
univ. of Madrid (1866) ; removed from his professorship 
for his attacks on the government (1866); took part 
in the rising of 1866, was condemned to death, but 
made his escape to France, returning to Spain in 1868, 
on the success of the Revolution. In 1873 C. was 
app. dictator by the Cortes, but a year later ho was 
compelled to resign, and when the Spaniards declared 
in favour of Alfonso XII. he found safety in flight. 
He returned in 1876, and again took part in political 
life, but Anally retired in 1893. C. was a nrilliant 
orator, but ineffectual as a politician. 

CASTELBUONO (37® 63' N., 14* 6' E.), town, 
Palermo, Sicily ; site of former monastery. Pop. 
10,761. 

CASTELPIDARDO (43® 29' N., 13® 31' E.), town, 
Ancona, Italy. Pop. 9100. 

CASTELFRANCO DELL» EMILIA (44® 36' N., 
11* T B.), town, Emilia, Italy; silk trade. Pop. 14,000. | 


CASTELFRANCO VENETO (46* 40' N., 11* 57' 
E.), fortified town, Venetia, Italy; birthplace of 
Giorgione ; scene of Austrian defeat by French, 1806. 
Pop. 3700. 

GASTELL, EDMUND (1606-86), Eng. Oriental 
scholar ; od. Cambridge ; spent eighteen years in 
compiling his Lexicon of the tieven Tongues ; became 
Prebendary of Canterbury and prof, of Arabic at 
Cambridge. 

CASTELLAMARE DEL GOLFO (38* 5' N., 12* 
65* E.), town, Trapani, Sicily ; olive oil, anchovies, 
wine. Pop. 21,000. 

CABTELLAMMARE DI 8TABIA (40* 40' N., 
14* 26' B.), fortified seaport, Campania, Italy, on Bay 
of Naples; ancient toil cs; bp.’ssoe; mineral springs; 
popular resort. Pop. 36,600. 

CASTELLAN A (40° 52' N.. ,17* 12' E.). town, 
Bari, Italy. Pop. 11,600. 

CA8TELLANETA (40* 38' N., 16° 67' E.), town, 
Lecce, Italy ; seat of bishopric. Pop, 11,000. 

GASTELLIO, BEBABTIANUS (1616-63), Swiss 
Biblical critic ; trans. Bible into Lat. and Fr. 

GASTELLO BRANCO (39* 62' N., 7* 30' W.), 
walled town, Beira, Portugal ; seat of bp. ; has ruined 
castle and Rom. antiquit ies ; trade in mamle ; woollens, 
wine, and oil. Pop. 7292. 

GASTELLO DE VIDE (39* 24' N., 7* 27' W.), 
town, Alemtejo, Portugal ; textiles. Pop. 6160. 

GASTELLO, BERNARDO (1567-1629), Ital. 
artist; b. Genoa; intimate with poet Tasso; was 
employed by the Duke of Savoy, and at Rome, but 
much of his work is to be found at Genoa. 

GASTELLO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (d. C. 
1669), Ital. artist, architect, and sculptor ; painted 
Martyrdom of St Sebastian, Christ as Judge of the 
World, etc. ; at invitation of Philip IT. wont to Madrid 
(where ho died), and was app. architect of the king’s 
palaces. 

GASTELLO, VALERIO (1026-69), Ital. artist; 
a. of Bernardo C. ; excelled as a minter of battle-scenes ; 
his Rape of <7ie Sabines is in tne Palazzo Brignolo at 
Genoa. 

GASTELLO BRANCO, CAMILLO (1826-90), 
Portug. novelist ; produced upwards of 200 vol’s in 
soveriu departments of lit., but chiclly remarkable for 
his novels ; made viscount, and received government 
pension. 

C ASTELL 6N DE L A PLANA ( 40° 7 ' N. , 0° 20' \ V. ), 
province, E. Spain; occupies strip of Me^litcrranoan 
coast; surface mountainous; principal exports, fruit 
and fish ; area, 2495 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 322,210. 

CASTELLON DE LA PLANA (37* 69' N., 0° 6' W.). 
town and port, capital of C. province; manufactures 
brandy, sailcloth, and linen ; is centre for exports of 
oranges, wine, etc. Pop. (1910) 33,290. 

CASTELNAU, MICHEL DE (1620-92), Fr. 
diplomatist and soldier; accompanied Mary Stewart to 
vScotland, and used ©very endeavour to effect a recon- 
ciliation between the Scots queen and Elizabeth ; 
performed brilliant military services in France ; was 
ten years ambassador to court of Queen Elizabeth, 
and sought to bring about a marriage with the Duke of 
Alon9on. 

CASTELSARRASIN (44* 3' N., 1* 6' E.), town, 
Tarn-et-Garonne, France ; foundries. Pop. 7000. 

CASTELTERMINI (37* 15' N., 13* 30' E.), town, 
Girgenti, Sicily; sulphur and salt mines. Pop. 13,050. 

CASTELVETRANO (37° 41' N., 12° 46' E.), town, 
Trapani, Sicily ; wine, oil, silk. Pop. 24,510. 

CASTIGLIONE DELLE ttTIVIERE (45° 23' N., 
10® 29' E.), town, Lombardy, Italy ; at C. French 
defeated Austrians, 1796. Pop. ,3.742. 

CASTIGLIONE OLONA (c. 45® 40' N., 9* 0' E.), 
town, Lombardy, Italy. 

CASTIGLIONE, BALDASSARE (1478-1629), 
Ital. diplomatist and author ; known aa * the perfect 
courtier * ; was attached to the court of Quidobaldo 
Malatesta, Duke of Urbino, by whom he was sent on a 
mission to Henry VII. of England. Ho wrote Latin 
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mad lUl. po^ms of rftr« quality, aad a prose treatise, 
ll Cortegiano (1628). His portrait, by Kaphael, is in 
iho Irfouvre. 

CASTIGLIONB, GIOVANNI BBNDETTO 
(1616-70), lUl. artist; painted portraits, hist, soenes, 
and landsoapes ; many of his works are to be found in 
Home, Genoa, Venice, Florence, and Naples; the 
Louvre contains eight exam)/les. 

CASTILE, Castillb (42® N., 4® W.), old kingdom. 
Spain, consisting of plateau region, and divided into 
prorinoes of Old and Now C. ; watered by Oouro, 
'ragus, Guadiana ; surrounded by mountain ranges; 
became kingdom, XI. cent., later united with Loon; 
united with Aragon in 1479. See Spain : History. 

CASTILHO, ANTONIO FELICIANO DE (1800- 
76), Portug. poet, etc. ; blind from his sixth year ; 
pub. Primavera (1822), Amor e Melancholia (1823), 
A noitt de Castdlo (1880), Guimes do bardo (1838) — 
volumes of bucolic and romantic poetry. 

CASTILLO SOLORZANO, ALONSO DE (1584- 
1647), Span, novelist, poet, and dramatist; distin- 
guished for versatilitv and graceful style ; pub. several 
picaresque novels, voPs of humorous verse, and dramas. 

CASTILLON (44® 62' N., 0® 1' W.), town, Gironde, 
Franco ; French defeated English, 1453. Pop. 3300. 

CASTLE (Lat. tasttUum^ fortress), word introduced 
into England by the Normans to describe a stone 
defensive building, which took the place of the Saxon 
hurK a timber palisade encircling the top of a mound, 
which was the only kind of fortihoation then known in 
Britain. William I. introduced the square stone keep 
of which the ‘ White Tower * in the Tower of London 
is a notable example. Upwards of 100 ft. square, 
with walls of rubble and mortar, 16 ft. in thio^ess, 
such a structure was praoticallv impregnable against 
the battering weapons of that day. A more common 
typo of the Norman c., however, was the * shell-keen,' 
an onoiroling stone wall, in place of the wooden palisaae. 
living apartments and oiBcea were afterwards built 
against tue inner sides of these walls, while from the 
large central space sprang the keep, or donjon, square 
or round ; tliis, being very strongly built, and usually 
containing the well, served as the last defence of the 
garrison ii iho outer defences were carried. 

G. T. Clark, Mediwal Military Architecture in England. 

CASTLE, EGERTON (1858- ). Eng. author; 

on staff of Saturday Review, 1885-94; author of The 
Jerningham Letters, The Secret Orchard, and with Agnes 
Castle of Incomparable Bellairs, French Nan, etc. 

CASTLE DONINGTON (62® 62' N., 1® 22' W.), 
town, Loicostershira, England ; manufactures hosiery 
and silk ; breweries. 

CASTLE DOUGLAS (54® 57' N., 3® 56' W.), 
market town, Kirkcudbright, Scotland ; manufactures 
agricultural implements, and has largo sheep and 
cattle marts. Pop. (1911) 3016. 

CASTLE RISING (62® 48' N., 0® 28' E.), village, 
Norfolk, England ; remains of famous Norman castle 
of XU. cent. 

CASTLEBAR (63® 62' N., 9® 17' W.), town, capital 
of County Mayo, Ireland ; market for agricultural pro- 
duce ; scene of masaaore of Eng. garrison by Irish, 1641. 
Pop. 4000- 

CABTLECARY.— (1) (51® 0' N., 2® 31' W.) town, 
Somerset, England. Pop. (1911) 6233. (2) (65® 68' 

N., 3® 68' W.) old castle near Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 

CASTLECONNEL (62® 43' N., 8® 29' W.), town, 
on Shannon, County Limerick, Ireland ; good salmon- 
fishing centre. 

CASTLEFORD (63® 44' N., 1® 21' W.), town, on 
Aire, West Eiding, Yorkshire, England ; glass-works. 
Pop. (1911) 23,101. 

CASTLE-GUARD, in feudal times the great barons 
were required to provide knights to guard royal 
castles, but eventuafty a money payment was imposed 
upon them, known as ' oastle-guard rent.’ 

CABTLEBOAINE (37® 4' S., 144® 14' E.), town, 
Victoria, Australia ; gold-mines were among first dis- 
ooTiCod is Australia. Pop. 570A 
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GABTLEREAGB, VISCOUNT, see LOFOON- 

DBBBY, 2nd Marquess of 

GASTLETON (63® 21' N., 1® 47' W.), village. Peak 
district, Derbyshiie, England ; ruined ’ Castle of the 
Peak ’ built by William Peveril ; fluor-spar mines. 

CASTLETOWN, Bally Cashtel (64® 4' N.. 4® 40' 
W.), town (former capital), Isle of Man; Castle Bushin 
(X. cent.) now a prison ; seat of King William’s 
(.blloge. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX (classical myth.), also 
called ‘ The Diosouri,* twin sous of Zeus and Leda ; 
presided over games ; patrons of hospitality ; pro- 
tectors of sailors, who sacrilioed to them when they 
oame to the masthead as a fire (St. Elmo’s Fire). 
C. and P. names of two bright stars in constellation 
Gemini ; C. is a double star, but P. is brighter. 

CASTOR OIL, oil obtained from the seeds of a 
plant. Ricinus communis, belonging to the order 
Euphorbiaoeee. grown in most tropical and sub- 
tropical countries. 'The seeds are very poisonous, and 
the oil is obtained from them by crushing or by decoc- 
tion. and purified. It is viscid, colourless, with slight 
oharacteristio smell and taste, and is used medicinally 
as a purgative. 

CA8TORIDJB. Beaver Family, see Beaver. 

CASTRfiN. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER (1813- 
63). Finnish philologist; undertook adventurous jour- 
neys through Lapland and Siberia; pub. several valuable 
works on ^lology. 

GASTRES (43® 36' N.. 2® 14' E.), town, on Agout. 
Tam. France ; interesting buildings ; fine promenades ; 
Xyi.‘ 0 ent. Huguenot stronghold ; woollen fabrics. 
Pop. 19.800. 

CASTRIES (13® 45' N.. 61® W.), port, capital, St. 
Lucia, W. Indies ; exports sugar. Pop. (1911) 6266. 

CASTRO, Kastbo.— -(1) (39® N., 26® 46' E.) capital 
of Mitylene (Lesbos), ;Egean Sea. Pop. 20,()00. (2) 
(39®*63' N., 26® 2' E.) town, Lemnos, iEgean ^a. 

0. U name of towns in other .<Egean islands. 

CASTRO DEL RIO (37® 43' N., 4® 31' W.), town, 
S. Spain ; textiles. Pop. 11,821. 

CASTRO URDIALES (42® 35' N., 3® 18' W.), sea- 
port, Santander, Spain ; old castle ; sardine fisheries 
and iron- mining are chief industries. Pop. 14,191. 

CASTRO T BELL VIS. GVlULtN DE (1569- 
1631). Span, dramatist; wrote Las Mocedades dd Cid, 
Fusrza de la Costumbre, El Prodigio de loa Montes ; his 
Comsdias were pub. 1618-21. 

CASTRO. CIPRIANO (1863- ). ex-Pres. of 

Venezuelan Republic after deposing Andrade, 1899- 
1906 ; bis aggressive foreign policy led to futile Ger. 
and Brit, naval demonstration, 1903. 

CASTRO. INEZ DE (d. 1355), alleged wife of 
Peter 1. of Portugal, who. while still known as the 
Infante Dom Pedro, became enamoured of her. The 
growing influence of her family incurred the hatred 
of other nobles, and by a ^rty of these (or by the 
Infante’s f. ) she was stabbea to death in the palace at 
Coimbra. 

CASTRO, JO AO DE (1600-48), Portug. Viceroy 
of the Indies ; notable voyage ur and soldier ; friend 
of St. Francis Xavier, in whose arms he died at Goa. 

CASTRO, VAC A DE (d. 1658), Span, governor of 
Peru (1538), from which he extorted much wealth for 
Spain. 

CASTRO-GIOVANNI (37® 32' N., 14® 18' E.), 
town. Caltanissetta. Sicily ; ancient Enna ; cathedral 
(1307) ; ruined fortress ; produces rook salt. Pop. 
23,600. 

GASTROVILLARl (39® 47' N., 16® 13' B.), town. 
S. Italy ; wine. Pop. 9000. 

CASTRUGCIO-GA8TRAGANl( 1281-1328), duke 
of Lucca (1327); ItaL mercenary captain who served 
with the Hapsburgs againit the Paj^y. 

CASTS, replicas of an object; obtained by forming 
a mould of plaster or wax ana filling it with the materi^ 

I desired (puuiter or metal) ; when this hardens the 
mould is ohipped off ; founding {q.v,) is casting of 
I large metal objeote. 
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CA6TUERA (88* 41' N., 6® 36' W.), town, Bada- 
joz, Spain. Pop. 7000. 

CASUAL WARDS, see PoOB Law. 

GA8UARINA, gemis of trees, chiefly Australian, 
with long, leafless, jointed branches ; yields hard, 
valuable timber, used chiefly for inlaying, and known 
as beef-wood. 

CASUISTRY, ecclesiastical case law or moral 
science ; sprang up in the R.C. Church with the 
system of confession, made obligatory by Lateran 
Council, 1215. C. has taken sinister meaning from 
ingenuity displayed in arguing away ambiguous acts. 

CASUS BELLI, term in international law for 
oflenoe which makes war justifiable. 

CAT, name for a family of carnivora {Fdid(a)y 
comprising lion, tiger, leopard, puma (for all of which 
see below under Cat Family), wild cat, etc., but usually 
restricted to the latter species {Fd%$ caius)^ the domestic 
cat (F, domtatica) and other small forms, such as the 
Nubian gloved cat (F. maniculata). The domestic oat, 
of which the tabby (usually grey, with light stripes), 
tortoise-shell, Angora, Manx, Maltese, Persian (witn 
green eyes and siTvorish fur), Blue Persian (slate-grey 
with amber eyes), and Spanish are among the better- 
known varieties, has been a companion of man since the 
dawn of society, and figured largely in the folk-lore of 
Aryan and other nations, and w^as associated with magic 
and religion. Although the domestic o. w'hen running 
wild assumes the habits and colouring of the wild o., evid- 
ence tends to show that the former is a distinct species. 

C. shows, inaugurated in London, 1871, are still held 
annually. There are also shows in Scotland in connec- 
tion with the Soot. C. Qub, and in the provinces. 

Simpson, Book of ih% Cat (1903) ; Rule, The Cat, 

GAT FAMILY (Ftlidce), a family of carnivores 
(sub-order, Fisnpedia), with about 85 species scattered 
all over the world, except in Australia, New Zealand, 
and Madagascar. They are characterised by their 
completely retractile claws, their short faces, and the 
reduced number of their cheek teeth, which typically 
number 4 in the upper and 3 in the lower jaw. Among 
the cats the best known is the Lion (Felia leo), char- 
acterised by its uniform tawny colour, and by the 
shaggy mane that ornaments the head and neck of 
the male. The lion sleeps by day in thickets or dense 
reeds, and prowls at night in search of the large animals 
— antelopes, giraffes, camels, buffaloes, and such-like — 
that form its prey. Although now confined to Africa, 
Persia, and North-West India, lions were formerly 
found, in historic times, throughout southern Asia 
and south-eastern Europe, and fossil remains (Pleisto- 
cene) have been found even in Britain. 

Closely related to the lion, but differing in its stiipcd 
coat and lack of mane, is the Tiger {Felia tigeria)y 
which is found only in Asia — but there from the snows 
of Manchuria to the south of India. The individuals 
inh&biting the colder regions have long, thick coats, 
very different from that of their tropical brethren. 

The Leopard {Felia pardua), also known as Pabd 
and Pantheb, is less numerous than the preceding 
species and is spotted with dark brown and black, 
the spots often arranged in circles. It occurs through- 
out Africa and the greater part of Asia, and its bones 
have been found in British caves. 

The Snow Leopard or Oijkcjb (F. uncia), with longer 
and paler fur than the last, inhabits the lofty plateaus 
and mountains of Central Asia, 9000 to 18,000 fort 
above sea-level. 

Less important and less imposing Old World oats 
are the smaller Tiger Cats of tropical Asia and Afiica ; 
the South African Serval {F. aerval), short tailed, 
large eared, black spotted ; the Clouded Leopard, 
Huktiko Leopard, or Cheetah, and common Wild 
Cat {qq,v,); the Cabaoal or Persian Lynx (Lynx 
caracal), with bright yollow-brown unspottea fur 
and black- tipped tail, found in Western Asia and 
Africa ; and the true Lynxes {Lynx), with long limbs, 
short tail, and ears with a tuft of hairs at the tip, some 
of which ooour both in Europe and Asia. 


The New World oat fauna also includes true lynxes, 
confined to North America, but its most important 
members are the leopard-liko Jaguar (Felia onca), fond 
of climbing and feeding upon monkeys, and the smaller 
Puma or Cougar {F, concolor), known to Americans 
as the * panther.’ The two last ooour from Patagonia 
to the U.S.A., but while the northern boundary of 
the former is limited by N. Mexico, the former extends 
to New England. Smaller arboreal species roam the 
woods of tropioal America, passing, on account of 
their spotted fur, under the name of ocelot oats, 
or sometimes * tiger cats * ; examples are Felia 
jaquarundi and F, eyra, respectively rather larger and 
rather smaller than the domestio oat. 

The remains of more than 80 species of the oat family 
have been found as fossils in Tertiary deposits. The 
most interesting is the extinct Sabre-Toothed Tiger 
(Machcarodua), which had compressed, saw-odgod teeth, 
7 inches in length, and has been traced in the Argen- 
tine and Brazil. 

Elliot, Felidca (1883) ; Lydekker, Cats, 

CAT ISLAND.— (1) (30® 11' N., 89® 1' W.) island, 
Mississippi. (2) (24® 30' N., 75® 30' W.) island, one 
of Bahamas, W. Indies. Once wrongly supposed to 
be first landing-place of Columbus in America. 

CATACHRESI8, term of rhetoric for misplaco- 
ment of words, e.g, mixed metaphor and ‘Mala- 
propism.’ 

CATACOMBS, Rom. subterranean burial-places, 
consisting of galleries with recesses for tombs, close^l 
alter burial with an inscribed stone ; the most 
famous is that under the Appian Way, used also 
as a place of refii^ by the early Christians. The 
c’s of Paris were originally stone quarries, but in 1787 
the authorities began to transfer to this receptacle 
the bones from the cemeteries. 

CATAFALQUE (Itol. catafalco, scaffold), tempor- 
ary structure used in funerals either as a canopy when 
a body is laid in state, or a similar covering for a 
funeral car. 

GATALANI, ANGELICA (1780-1849), Ital. prima 
donna ; first appearance in London (1806), whore she 
reigned as public favourite for about seven years ; 
met with great suooess in all the European capitals ; 
noted for her oharity and kindness ; founded free 
singing school at Florence. 

CATALAUNUM, see ChIloNS-SUB-Marnb. 

CATALEPSY, see Trance. 

CAT ALEXIS, term in prosody for omission of 
syllable required for full feet of verso. 

CATALONIA (c. 41® 35' N., 2® K.), former y>rinci. 
pabty and province, N.E. Spain, now comprising 
Barcelona, Tarragona, Lerida, and Corona ; surface 
mountainous and wooded ; watered by numerous 
streams ; these, together with a good system of 
artificial irrigation, render C. chief manufactur- 
ing and agricultural region of vSpain ; called the 
‘ Lancashire of Spain * ; produces cereals ; cotton, 
silk, and woollen goods manufactured ; conquered 
by Philip V., 1714 ; held by L'rance, 1808-13. Soo 
Spain. 

CATALYSIS. — In chem. a substance which initiates 
or accelerates chemical interaction between other siib- 
stanoes, without itself undergoing change, is termed 
a catalytic agent, or said to act by catalysis ; thus 
manganese dioxide, in preparation of oxygen from 
potassium chlorate, causes oxygon to be liberated more 
rajiidly and at muoh lower temperature. 

CATAMARAN (word of Tamil origin ; catta, 
to tie, muram, wood), name of a surf-boat, propelled 
by sails or oars, oonsisting of two or more logs of 
wood lashed together, much used in E. and W. Indies 
and S. America ; also used erroneously to describe 
a scolding woman. 

CATAMARCA (e. 28* 8., 67® W. ), province, Ar 
ine Republic ; surface mountainous, with fertile va’ 
rich in minerals, gold, silver ; area, 47,531 sq. 

Pop. estimated (1910) 110,317. 

CATAMARCA (27® 59' 8., 67® 7' W.), town, capital 
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of C. provinoe, Argentine Bepublio ; exporta flour and 
wine. Pop. 7400. 

CATAMOUNT, Catamountain, properlv ‘ oat of 
the mountains * ; applied to the Common Wild Cat, 
the Puma, and the Lynx. 

CATANIA (37* 28' N., 15* 6' E.), town, B. coast of 
Sicily ; has cathedral dating from Norman times ; 
rebuilt in 1608 after earthquake ; obsorratory, nniv., 
remains of Bom. amphitheatre, aqueducts, theatres, 
baths ; former Benedictine monastery has library and 
museum of antiquities ; manufactures textiles ; has 
frequently suffers from earthquakes and eruptions of 
Etna. Pop. (1911) 211,699. Provinoe, area, 1917 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911) 783,862. 

GATANZARO (38® 66' N., 16® 37' E.), city. Gala- 
bria, Italy ; has cathedral and ruined castle ; manu- 
factures silk, velvet, and woollen goods. Pop. (1911) 
34,340; (province) 484,610. 

CATAPHRYGIANS, nickname of followers of 
Phrygian zealot Montanus. See Montanism. 

CATAPULT (Lat. caiawlta)^ military weapon, 
somewhat like a huge crossoow, but mounted on a 
stand, used by Qreoks and Romans to discharge 
arrows, stones, etc. ; forked stick, provided with 
elastic, used by boys for throwing stones. 

CATARACT, see Eyx. 

CATARGIN, LASCAR (1823-99), Rumanian 
statesman; was twice pros, of the Council, and pro- 
moted many useful administrative reforms. 

CATARRH, inflammation of a mucous membrane, 
accompanied by swelling, congestion, and an increase 
of the secretion. The term is oommonlv applied to 
such inflammation in the respiratory and nasal pas- 
sages, or ‘common cold.* This is treated by taking a 
purgative, e.g. calomel, then hot bath and bed. Dover’s 
powder is sometimes recommended. A tonic and 
change of air complete the cure. 

CATARRHINI, Catakbhinb Apbs, see under 
Paimates. 

CATASTASIS (Greek), division of the classical 
drama which consists of protasis, epistasis, c., and 
catastrophe ; in rhetoric, part of a speech giving 
Outline of matter in hand. 

GATAUXI, cannibal Indian tribe of W. Brazil. 

CATAWBAS, nearly extinct tribe of Indians, 
dwelling in neighbourhood of Catawba river, S. 
Carolina ; ‘ Catawba Wine,* made from grapes from 
near river, has been praised by Longfellow. 

CATEAU, LE, Li Catkau CambbAsis (50® 4' N., 
3^ 22' £.), town, Nord, France ; textiles, beer, sugar. 
Treaty concluded here between England, France, and 
Spain, 1669. Pop. 10,700. 

CATECHISM, a book of instruction, in the form 
of questions and answers ; not necessarily of a religious 
character, but generally used in that application. 
Amongst Church catechisms may be mentioned that 
of Luther (1629) ; the Anglican, contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and the Heidelbero, used by 
the Dutch Church; Longer and Shorter Catechisms 
by Peter Ganisius, S. J., ‘ The Penny Catechism ’ 
(England), used by Roman Catholics; and the famous 
Presbyterian Shorter Oalechism. 

CATECHU, CuTOH, extract from acacia plants, 
is of two kinds: (1) pale cutch, from Uncaria gambier; 
and (2) black cutch, from Acacia catechu. Both are 
bitter and astringent, and used in tanning and dyeing. 

CATECHUMENS, name given in the early 
GhristiaQ Church to converted Jews and heathens 
who were undergoing instruction preparatory to 
receiving the rite of baptism. 

CATEGORY (Gk. kategoria, accusation, assertion), 
Aristotle*B ten categories are an attempt to olassify 
the possible assernons (predicates) about anything 
(subject). Such assertions may tell us what the 
subject is (Substance)t what it is like (Quality), how 
much or how many (Quantity), how it is related to 
something else (Rel^ion), where (Place) or when 
(Time) it is, its Co^udition (a more permanent) or State 
(a more transient), whether ana how it is acting 
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(Action), and whether anything and what is being 
done to it (Passivity). See Aristotle. 

GATEL, CHARLES SIMON (1773-1830), Fr. 
composer ; helped to found the Conservatoire (1796). 

CATERAN, old colleotive term for Highland 
cattle- raiders. 

GATERHAM (61* 17' N., 0® 6' W.), town, Surrey, 
England ; large barrackB in vicinity. Pop. (1911) 
10,841. 

CATEBBY, ROBERT (1673-1606), En^ con- 
spirator ; descended from C., instrument of Richard 
111. ; of good family and abilities ; suffered much as 
R.O. recusant under Queen Elizabeth, and, when 
James L would not restore Roman Catholicism, organ- 
ised the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.) ; fled and was shot. 

CAT -FISHES, SiLPBOiDS, large group of over 
1000 fishes, 80 named on acoount of numbers of feelers 
round the mouth ; found almost wholly in the fresh 
waters of temperate and tropioal regions. One of the 
most interesting is the mail-ooated S. Amer. (Col- 
lichthys), which in the dry season moves overland in 
search of water, or burrows in the mud. Both sexes 
are said to guaM the nest and eggs until the young 
are hatched. 

CATGUT, tough material used for strings of 
violins, guitars, etc., and made principally from 
sheep’s intestines, which, after beinp thoroughly 
cleansed, scraped, and exposed to antiseptic fumes, 
are twisted into cords. 

CATHARI, Catbabs, Cathaeists (Gk. hatharos, 
pure), religious soot (persecuted as heretics), spread 
over B. and W. Europe during the Middle Ages. 
In the £. they were caned Bogomili and Paulicians, 
in the W., Albanenes Bulgari, and, in S. France, 
Albigenses. The 0. all held a more or less modi- 
fied Maniohsanism. Holding the essential sinfulness 
of the flesh and the material world, they denounced 
marriage and property, kept long fasts, and of 
animal food ate only that which was supposed 
not to have been produced sexually (i.e. fish). 
0. were distinguished as credentes, believers ; and 
perfecti, perfect. The latter formed the governing 
part of ^e sect, a priesthood which is thought to 
have included women as well as men. The Perfect 
had received the Oonsolaineniwn, the Baptism of the 
Spirit, which removed original sin. 

DfiUinger, Beitrdge sur Sektengeschichte (1890) ; 
Lea, History of the Inquisition (1888). 

CATHAY, name by which China was known in 
mediaeval times. 

CATHCART (66® 60' N., 4® 16' W.), town, Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland ; has sandstono quarries ; near site 
of battle of Langsidt (1668). Pop. (1911) 16.205. 

CATHCART, SIR GEORGE (1794-1864), Eng. 
soldier; s. of Earl Cathcart; Wellington’s aide-de- 
camp at Quatre Bras and If aterloo ; served in Crix|pa 
and was killed at Inksrman ; buried where be fell, a 
spot which was called in his honour, * Cathoart’s nUl.* 

CATHCART, WILLIAM SGHAW, l3T Eabl 
Cathoabt (1766-1843), Brit, general ; commander- 
in-chief in Ireland (1803) ; commanded land forces 
at Copenhagen (1807), for which services received title 
of viscount; ambassador to Russia (1813-14); ac- 
companied Tsar Alexander during campaigns (1813-14); 
cr. earl (1814). 

CATHEDRAL (Gk. cathedra, chair), church con- 
taining a bp.'s throne. The c. is under the control 
of the dean (q.v.) and a chapter of canons or pre- 
bendaries ; by them, after the issue of a co’ngi 
dUlire from the Crown, the bp. is chosen. The bp. 
is visitor of the 0 ., of whion there are forty in 
England and Wales. In mediaeval documents the c. 
is translated ecclesia episcopalis ; the generic name for 
a church, domus dei, contracted to dom (still Ger. 
name for 0 .), became for a time special name of a 0 . 

Atkinson, Bng. and Welsh Cathedrals (1912) ; Butler, 
Scot. Cathedrals (1901). 

CATHERINE, the name of six saints in R.C. 
hagiology, the most famous being (1) St. Catherine el 
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Alexandria, who upbraided the Emperor Maximinus 
for his cruelties and worship of false gods, for which 
she was scourged and cast iuto prison. The legend 
nins that she converted the empress and all who 
approached her ; was eventually beheaded, and 
buried on Mount Sinai, upon which site Justinian I. 
built a monastery to commemorate her martyrdom 
She frequently apixiars in art, accompanied by the 
wheel (St C.*6 whed) on which she was broken, and 
receiving the ring of esuousal from the Child Jesus. 
Her memory is pioservoa in Kngland in the C. wheels 
( fireworks) of Nov. 5. In Fiance she is the patron 
of young girls ; her feast-day is Nov. 25, and at the 
ago of 25 the jeurit fille ‘ ooi&s ’ St. C. ; an old maid 
being said to have ‘ coiffd St. C.’ (2) St. Catherine of 

Siena (1347-80), youngest of 25 children of a dyer 
named Giacomo cli Benincasa ; dedicated herself to 
thu religious life from her seventh year ; she took 
a prominent part in the religious polemics of her day, 
and it was entirely through her exertions that Gregory 
XI. was induced to return to Rome from Avignon ; 
she nursed the plague- stricken, and was venerated 
for her gentleness. Sho has been described by a 
noted writer as ‘ one of the most wonderful women 
that have over lived.’ 

Gardner, Saint Catherine of Siena (1907). 

CATHERINE I. (1683-1727), empress of Russia; 
dau. of a peasant ; m. a Swedish dragoon ; subse- 
quently became mistress of Prince Menshikov, at 
whose house she was seen by Peter the Great, who 
made her his mistress, and later, his wife. She 
changed her name from Martha to Catherine on being 
received into the Greek Church ; was crowned with 
solemn state, and declared Peter’s successor. Like 
Peter, she was a barbarian of genius, gave him valuable 
aid in his reforms, and enjoyed wide popularity with 
the Russian people. After his death (1525), she 
lived a life or great excess, but with Menshikov’s 
aid maintained the prosperity of the country. 

CATHERINE 11. (1729-96), empress of Russia; 
b. Stettin, of which her f., the Prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, 
was gov. ; m. Arch-Duke Peter of Russia (1745), 
an ignorant sensualist, who frequently ill-treated her. 
Thus mated and living in the vile court of the Empress 
Elizabeth, C.’s immoralities soon became as flagrant 
as those of her husband. The latter succ. Elizabeth as 
Peter 111. (q.v.) in 1761, and one of his flrst actions 
was to declare their s., Paul, illegitimate. Peter was 
murdered (1762), and C., who was supposed to have had 
a hand in the business, was deolared empress. Notwith- 
standing her entire lack of morality, U. was a woman 
of great ability, and governed her country very 
successfully. 

Catherine’s Memoirs (Eng. trans., 1859) ; Romance of 
an Empress^ by Waliszewtski (1894). 

CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI (1519-89), queen 
of France ; dau. of Lorenzo de’ M. ; wife of Henry II., 
and mother of Francis II., Charles IX., and Henry IIL 
0. exercised no influence during the reign of her 
husband, who was dominated by his mistress, Diane 
of Poitiers, but during the rule of her three sons 
she was all-powerful. The inveterate foe of the 
Protestants, she was directly responsible for the 
murder of Admiral de Coligny and the wholesale 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. C. introduced the 
ballet into Franco, and loved sumptuousness and 
magnificence ; at the same time sho was fearless, 
treacherous, and relentless in character, loved by 
none and feared by all. 

Sichcl, C. de" Medici (1905) ; Later Years (1908). 

CATHERINE OF ARAGON (1485-1536), queen- 
consort of Henry VIII. ; his first wife ; dau. of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and Aragon ; m., 
when 16, Arthur, Prince of Wales, who mod 2nd 
April 1502; subsequently m. his bro., Henry VIII. 
(1509), to whom sho boro six children, Queen 
Mary I. (a.v*) being the only one who survived. Henry 
haviiig obtained a divorce (1533), C. passed into 
tetiitement, and died at Kimbolton Castle* Hunting- 
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donshire. Outside the four years 1 529-33, C. is anything 
but a prominent figure in history ; she seems to have 
been popular in the country, but to have done nothing 
for the chroniclers to record. In 1529, however, 
she became the central figure in a tragedy poignantly 
narrated by Cavendish in his Life of Wolsey ; there 
^pears the sMoh in which she vainly implored 
Henry to pity ^ a woman and a stranger born out of 
your dominion.’ This part of Henry VHl. is gener- 
ally allowed to be in the Shakespearean canon. 

hYoude, Divorce of Catherine of Aragon ( 1891). 

CATHERINE OP BRAGANZA (1638-1705), 
queon-consort of Charles II. of England ; dau. of 
John IV. of Portugal, who settled Bombay upon her 
at her marriage. She bore no children, and there were 
sug^stions of divorce, but the country was pleased 
with the Portuguese alliance as a pledge of enmity 
to Spain. She remained loyal and devoted to the 
gay monarch, and felt much grief at his death ; still 
liviug in England at the time of the ^volution, 
she returned later to her own country, where she 
died. 

CATHERINE OF VALOIS (1401-37), queen- 
consort of Henry V. of England ; dau. of Charles VI. 
of France ; she m. Henry (1420), and bore a s. (Henry 
VI.) in the following year. After Henry’s death 
(1422) she m. Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman, by 
whom she had throe sons, one of whom, Edmuna, 
Earl of Richmond, was the f. of Henry VII. 

CATHODE, see Electricity (Electrolysis). 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, religious 
soot duo to preaching of Edward Dving, though not 
constituted by him; formed, 1831, and reconstituted, 
1835 ; it has a central church in Gordon Square, 
London, W.C., and other churches in Britain and 
U.S.A. Its type of worship is Catholic rather than 
Protestant, and it recognises Rom., Gk., and Anglican 
Orders. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, term used in the early 
cent’s to indicate the Christian Church as a whole. 
Its application in modem times is a matter of dispute, 
for while Roman Catholics hold that they alone 
are C’s, an influential section of the Church of England, 
claiming an essential unity with the pre-Reformation 
Church, for this reason claims also the title C. See 
Roman Catholioism. 

CATHOLIC EPISTLES (or General E.), applied 
to James, 1 and 2 Peter, Jude, and 1, 2, and 3 John ; 
title first found at end of 11. cent., due, probably, to 
their being addressed to Christians in general (except 
2 and 3 John, which are included because of close 
connection with 1 John), 

CATHOLIC LEAGUE, formed 1609 under the 
influence of the Counter-Reformation ; counterblast 
to Prot. Evangelical Union, founded 1608 ; both 
associations played prominent part in Thirty Years 
War (q.v.), 

CATHOLICS, OLD, see Old Catroucs. 

CATILINA, LUCIUS SERGIUS, Catiline (c. 
108-62 B.C.), Rom. conspirator; of poor patrician 
family ; having held all lower public offices, he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the consulship (65 b.o. ). Two 
years later be organised a revolutionary plot, but his 
designs were frustrated by the vigilance of the Consul 
Cicero, in a conflict with whose troops C. was killed ; 
noted for his bravery and milita^ talents. His life was 
the subject of tragedies by Ben Jonson and CrdbUlon. 

CATINAT, NICOLAS (1637-1712), marshal of 
France ; served in the Flanders campaign (1676-78) ; 
conquered Savoy (1090) ; during War of Span. Succes- 
sion was placed in command of the Ital. operations, 
but, after a reverse at Car'pi (1701), was superseded by 
Villeroy. 

CATION, see Elboteicity (Elkoteolysis). 

GATLIN, GEORGE (1796-1872), Amer. student 
of the Indians, whom he carefully portrayed with 
brush and pen. 

CATO STREET CONSPIRACY, 1820 ; plot to 
murder Lord Oastlereagh; considered responsiDle for 
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Tory roprondve moMiirei, the oonipirotori moeiiiig in 
Onto St* » London ; oonspiratort hanged or 

CATO, DIONYSIUS, aappoeed author of the 
OaioMM Diaticha da Moribua^ who is beliored to have 
lived during the IIL or IV. oent. a.x>., tho«^ nothing 
is known of his life. The work oonsists of aphorisms, 
written in daotylio hexameters^ which enjoyed oon- 
siderable vogue during the Middle Ages. O^xton puh. 
an Eng. translation by Benedict Burgh. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS, THB CnrtOB (234- 
149 B.O.), Bom. statesman; distinguished himself at 
the capture of Tarentum (209), and in the second 
Punic War; elected Censor (184), and Consul (195). 
He was severe in his habits of life, strove hard to stem 
the tide of luxury, and earnestly desired a return to the 
^mitive ways of a pastoral life. Of his many writings 
Vt lU Ruaiiea is alone extant. 

CATO, MARCUS PORCIUS, OF UncA (95-46 
B.a), Rom. philosopher, known as Uttcensis to dis- 
tinguish him from hui great-grandfather, * the Censor ’ ; 
belonged to the Stoic school, and was distinguished 
by his morality in a very corrupt age. In the war 
between CsBsar and Pompey he attached himself to 
the cause of the latter, and stabbed himself in Utica 
rather than fall into the hands of the conqueror. C. 
is the subject of a tragedy by Addison. 

CATO, PUBLIUS VALERIUS (b. 100 B.O.), 
Rom. grammarian and poet of the Alexandrian school. 
Besides grammatical works, he wrote a number of 
poems, but, above all, is noteworthy for influence he 
exercised upon public opinion in regard to the lit. of 
his day. 

CATORGE (23* 50' N., lOl* 2' W.), town, Mexico ; 
tin and silver mines. Pop. 10,000. 

GATS, JACOB (1677-1660), Dutch poet; familiarly 
known as * Father Cats*; b. Brouwershaven (Zee- 
land), where a statue was erected to his memory 
in 1829 ; ed. for law ; ambassador to London, 1627 ; 
was knighted by Charles I. He was author of several 
vol’s of poetry of a didactic and humorous character, 
which were immensely popular in Holland. He also 
wrote his autobiography (pub. at I«eyden, 1734). 

GATSKILL (42* 43' N., 73* 53' W.), town. New 
York State, U.6. A, on Hud^n River ; summer resort ; 
manufactures woollens. Pop. (1911) 5296. 

GATSKILL MOUNTAINS (42* 12' N., 74* 20' W.), 
group of mt*s, state of New York; highest summits 
about 4000 ft 

CATTARO (42* 23' N., 18* 33' £.), fortified sea- 
port, Dalmatia, Austria, at head of bay of C., enclosed 
by Montenegrin mountains ; has spacious harbour ; 
seat of R.C* bp. ; formerly capital of small republic ; 
Joined Venice, 1420; finally ^ed to Austria, 1814. 
Pop. 3100. 

CATTEGAT, Katteqat (66* 50' N., 11* E.), arm of 
N. Sea, separating Jutland from Sweden. 

GATTERMOLE, GEORGE (1800-68), Eng. artist; 
b. Diokleburgh, Norfolk ; chiefly known as a water- 
colour artist and book illustrator, but after 1850 he 
painted numerous pictures in oils ; he excelled in 
treatment of hist, and military subjects; illustrated 
Waverley Novels. 

GATTI, Chatti, Cermanic tribe of Rhine district, 
mentioned by Romans in III. cent. 

CATTLE, a name applied to domesticated members 
of the ox faxnily (g.v. for discussion of wild relatives). 
These delude only the humped cattle, or Zebus (Bos 
indicus)^ of India, and the many varieties of strai^t- 
backed cattle referable to the single species Bos 
taurus. It is impossible to deal with the mray races 
of the latter whicn have arisen through peculiarities of 
habitat, or more often through the efforts of breeders, 
but a few typical examples n^ be mentioned. 
Throughout the hUly districts of Wales and Sootland 
occur rather small-bodied, active cattle, with shaggy 
coats and generally well-develop^ Aoms* They are 
particularly suited for existence in cold climates and 
on hard» coarse food. Welsh cattle belong to the 
AniJesee, Merioneth, Glamorgan, and Pembroke raoee ; 
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the Highland cattle of Sootland are known also as 
Kyloes; and Shetland has a hardy and peculiarly 
diminurive race of its own. 

The most common of pure-bred Scottish cattle are 
the blaok polled or homlM varieties known as Aber- 
deen-Angus and Galloway, the absence of horns in 
which appears to be entirely due to selective breeding. 
Well-known English races are the Herefords, the Nortlh 
Devons, and the Shorthorn, Durham, or Teeswater 
cattle. Famous for the quality of thrir milk are the 
smaller Jersey, Suffolk, and Ayrshire breeds. Between 
these jpure breeds there are innumerable crosses, those 
in which Shorthorns take part being especially common 
and popular on account of their combmed feeding and 
milking qualities. 

GATTOLIGA ERACLEA (37* 26' N., 13* 23' E.), 
town, Girgenti, Sicily ; sulphur, salt. Pop. 8150. 

CATULLUS, OAIUS VALERIUS (e. 87-54 B.O.), 
the g^reatest of Rom. lyric poets ; his works consist of 
116 poems, varying in length from a few lines to up- 
waros of four hundred lines, some written in hexa- 
meter and eleriac measure, the greater number being 
brief lyrics. Perhaps most pertect of his poems are 
the series, covering a period of several years, addressed 
to Clodia, sister of Publius (fiodius Pulcher, whom he 
has immortalised under the appellation of * Lesbia.* 

Eng. trans. by Sir T. Martin (1863), Ellis (1871), 
Munro (1878 and 1905) ; Davies, Catullus, TibuUus, 
and Pnypsrtius. 

GAUB, Kaub (60* 5' N., 7* 46' E.), town, on Rhine, 
Pruss. province of Hesse-Nassau, Germany ; exports 
wine; Bluoher and his army crossed Rhine at C., 
Jan. 1, 1814. 

CAUCA (c. 5* N., 77* W.), department, Colombia, 
S. America ; rich in minerals ; has most productive 
platinum mine in America ; capital, Popayin ; area, 
20,403 sq. miles. Pop. 215,000. 

CAUCASIA, Caucasus (38* to 46* N., 38* to 
50* E.), part of Russia ; bounded N. by series of lakes 
and draressions connecting Kuma and Manych rivers, 
E. by Caspian Sea, S.E. by Persia, S.W. by Asia Minor, 
W. by Black Sea; area, 182,500 sq. miles; includes 
Geo^a, (Sroassia, jMrt of Armenia, Akkhasia, Min- 
greHa, Shirvan, Daghestan. Surface consists of 
steppes and prairies m N., mountainous district in 
centre, with the valley of the Rion and Kur rivers 
separating the Great from the Little Caucasus, and 
the Trans-Caucasian highlands in the S. Chief rivers 
are Kur, flowing to Casman, Rion to Blaok Sea, Kuban, 
Terek, and Kuma in N. ; chief lake, Gokcha ; chief 
towns, Tiflis, Kars, Batum, Aohalzioh, Baku, Poti; 
highe^ peaks, Mts. Elbrus and Kasbek. 

BIslory. — C. belonged in part to Romans and sub- 
sequently to the Byzantine Empire. Later it was in- 
vaded in succession by various barbarian tribes. 
Repeated attempts at conquest were made by Ruseie 
in the XIX. cent., by whom most of it was annexed or 
subdued by 1864. 

In N. com is largely grown ; cattle raised, and vines 
cultivated. Centra region is well wooded, with forests 
on the mountain slopes ; and in valleys cereals, vines, 
mulberries, and many fruit trees are culrivated. 
'^ns-CSaucasia produces cotton trees, wheat and 
barley, and on coast, fruits, tobacco, oereals. IGnsrals 
indude coal, naphtha, svdphur, copper, lead, salt, 
manganese. There are some minerU sprii^. In- 
dustries include shipping, silk and cotton manumotures, 
distilling, production or sugar; exports silk, cereals, 
timber, metal, carpets, etc. 

C. is a general government, administered by a 

S »v.-gen. who represents the Tter; it is subdivided 
to five governments. The people are of many 
different races ; in northern prairios are Russians, in 
central mountainous district dreassians, in Tnms- 
Cauoasia Georgians, Artnenians, Kurds, Turks, Tatars, 
and other nationalitise. Pop. (1910) 11,735,100. 
Baddeley, R%sHam Ponqussl of iha Caucasus (1009k 
CAUCASUS (48* W N-^ 45* S.k mountain rapSB» 
Russia, extending from Taman peninsula, betwj^ 
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Aiot and Blaok Sea, to Caspian ; total len^h, e. 
940 miles ; forms boundary between Europe ana Asia. 
At jMint equidistant from both seas range is divided by 
Darial Pass into two sections ; immediately to W. is 
highest part of system, sometimes known as Central C., 
which extends as far as Mt. Elbrus ; from Mt. Elbruz 
to Sea of Azov is Western C. To E. of Darial Pass is 
Eastern C., broadest part of system, which extends to 
Caspian ; here peaks are lower and range is more 
broken by valleys. Highest peaks are Mt. Elbruz (e. 
18,400 ft.), Dikhtan (c. 17,000 ft.), Koshtantau (16,900 
ft.),Kasbek(c. 16,560 ft.). 

Main chain is composed chiefly of granites and crystal- 
lines with sandstone and limestone deposits ; some of 
highest peaks volcanic in origin, but range has no 
active volcanoes though earthquakes are frequent, and 
there are hot spring. Height of snowline is e. 9800 ft. 
in W., 12,200 in E. ; many lar^ glaciers ; largest, 
Devdorak, Bezingi ; no lakes. Cumate and vegetation 
differ on N. and S. slopes; S. slopes have splendid 
forests, produce European fruits, figs, pomegranates, 
almonds, etc., in central and lower reaches. Fauna 
includes wolf, bear, jackal, fox, ibex. Minerals arc iron, 
copper, manganese, lead, silver, coal, sulphur, naphtha. 
Rivers are Kuban, Terek, Kur. Broad valley separates 
Great from Little C. in Armenia, where highest peak is 
Alagoz. 

Freshfield, Exploration of Caucasus; A Wanderer, 
Notes on Caucasus. 

GAUGHON, PIERRE (d. 1442), Fr. ecclesiastic ; 
bp. of Beauvais (1420); driven from his see (1429) 
owing to his overbearing manners, he attached himself 
to the interests of Henry VI. of England. He bears 
the inglorious distinction of having been the accuser 
and iuage of the Maid of Orleans, whom he afterwards 
handed over to the secular authorities. He was 
excommunicated after death by Calixtus IV. and his 
body thrown into a ditch. 

GAUGHY, AUGUSTIN LOUIS, BARON (1789- 
1857), Fr. mathematician, prof, of hfoth's, iScole Poly- 
technique (1815), College de France, and Univ. of 
Paris ; prof Mathematical Astron. (1848). 

GAUDEBEG LES ELBEUF (49® 15' N., 1® 4' E.), 
town, Seine Inf^rieure, France ; woollens ; Rom. 
remains. Pop. c. 11,300. 

GAUDEBEG-EN-GAUX (49® 31' N., 0® 41' E.), 
town, Seine • Inf^rieure, France ; interesting early 
XV. -cent, church and other antiquities ; tanneries. 

GAUDINE FORKS, FuBCULJE Caudinje (e. 
41® N., 14® 30' E.), two mountain gorges in ancient 
Samnium, Italy, leading to and from plain surrounded 
by mountains ; here Samnites forced Romans to 
surrender, by barring both exits against them after 
they entered the valley, 321 b.o. 

GAUDLE (0. Fr.), a hot drink consisting of gruel, 
wine, and spice. 

GAUL, a close-fitting woman’s cap, often of gold 
net, worn from XIV. to XVI. cent’s ; a portion of the 
membrane enveloping the foetus, and sometimes cover- 
ing the child’s head at birth ; such children are supposed 
to have a very fortunate future ; these cauls are also 
held to be a safeguard against drowning, and they have 
often been sold for high prices. The fringe beneath the 
head of a halberd was also known as a * caul.’ 

CAULAINCOURT, ARMAND AUGUSTIN 
LOUIS, MARQUIS DE (1773-1827), Fr. general and 
statesman ; as an aristocrat he was imprisoned during 
the Revolution, but escaped, and eventually rose to 
eminence under Napoleon, who made him Duke of 
Vicenza, of which title ho was afterwards deprived. 
He Moompanied the Emperor in the Russ, campaign. 
During the * Hundred Days ’ he acted as Foreign 
Minister* 

Souvenirs du Due de Vicence (1837-40). 

CAUSATION, conc^tion of operation of causes 
throughout universe, in metapl^sios, sequence of 
cause and effect leads back to infinite series, whence 
Problem of First Cause ; in psychology, the problem 
of the origin and validity of the notion. According to 


Locke, causation in^lies power, due to reflection on 
ours^ves as causes ; Hume affirms causation subjective, 
expectation due to custom ; Mill, the invariable and un- 
conditional sequence between phenomena. 

CAUSEWAY (old form, * causey *), mound or em- 
bankment across marshy ground ; paved highway ; 
cobbled pathway. 

GAUSS ADE (44® 9' N., 1® 32' E.), town, Tam-et- 

Garonne, France. 

GAUSSES (44® 30' N., 3® 20' E.), series of limestone 
plateaus, near head -waters of Tan^ southern France. 

GAUSTIC is the term applM to a powerful 
irritant drug which, when applied locally to a part of 
the body, kills the part to which it is immediately 
applied, and causes mlatation of the blood-vessels in 
the area surrounding ; c.g. nitric acid (concentrated), 
silver nitrate, arsenious acid, zinc chloride. 

GAUSTICS, the enveloM of luminous rays after 
reflection or refraction. Renection o’s may bo ooserved 
on the surface of milk in a tumbler placed in direct 
sunlight. 

GAUTERETS (42® 54' N., 0® 7' W.), town, France ; 
mineral spring. 

GAUTIN (39® S., 72® 30' W.), province, S. Chile, 
S. America ; capital, Temuco ; produces wheat and 
cattle ; area, 6377 sq. miles. Pop. 166,000. 

CAUTION, Scot, legal term for warrantor, bail, 
and proviso in deed. 

CAUTIONARY TOWNS, Briel, Flushing, Ram- 
mekins, and Waloheren, towns pledged by the Dutch 
in 1585 to Queen Elizabeth in return for loans for 
Span. War ; freed, 1616. 

CAUVERY, Kavxri (12® 20' N., 75® 34' E.). river, 
S. India; rises in W. Ghats, flows S.E. through Mysore 
and Ma^as, enters Bay of Bengal; forms extensive 
delta ; total length, c. 472 miles ; ancient Chahtris. 

CAUX (46® 46' N.,0® 35' E.), district, Seine-Inf 4rieure, 
France. 

CAVA DEI TIRRENI (40® 42' N., 14® 42' E.), 
town, Salerno, Campania, Italy ; cathedral ; manu- 
factures silks, woollens, linens. Pop. 5300. 

GAVJEDIUM (Lat.), central court in a Roman 
house. 

CAVAGNARI, SIR PIERRE LOUTS NAPOLE- 
ON (1841-79), Brit, military administrator ; s. of Fr. 
and Irish parents ; b. Stenay (France), became natural 
ised as Englishman, and entered East India Co.’s 
service ; served in Oudh campaign ; deputy-com- 
missioner of Peshawar (1877); app. government- 
resident at Kabul, where he was murdered by mutinous 
Afghans, Sept. 3, 1879. He received the Star of India, 
and was made K.C.B. 

GAVAIGNAC, JEAN BAPTISTE (1762-1829), 
Fr. ^litioian ; f. of Louis Eug4ne C. ; voted in Con- 
vention for death of Louis XVl. ; held several smaller 
administrative offices; was prefect of the Somme 
during the * Hundred Days ' ; proscribed as a regicide 
at restoration, and spent later years at Brussels. 

GAVAIGNAC, LOUIS EUGENE (1802-57), Fr. 
general ; won distinction in Algeria, where he sj^nt 16 
years, being app. gov. -gen. of iQgeria in 1848. Return- 
ing to Paris in same year, having been elected to the 
National Assembly, he quelled formidable insurrection 
(June 23-26). He was a candidate for the presidency 
of the repubUc, but was defeated by Louis Napoleon. 

CAVAILLON (43® 51' N., 5® E.), town, on Durance, 
Vauoluse, France; with XII. -cent, church and Rom. 
remains; ancient OabeUio; silkworms are reared, and 
silk is important item in trade. Pop. 5750. 

CAVALCANTI, GUIDO (1250-1300), ItaL poet; m. 
Beatrice Uberti, and was head of the Ghil^lline faction ; 
was a friend of Dante, who praised his sonnets and 
Oansone (T Amore, 

CAVALIER, term used in Shakespeare’s day for a 
swaggering gallant, and In this sense applied the 
Puritans of tiie XVII. cent, to the a^erents of Charles 
L It was, however, adopted as a title of honour by the 
Royalists, who dubbed their opponents * Roundheads.’ 

CAVALIER. JEAN (1681-1740). ft. Oamisard 
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lender ; b. Bibaute ; ■. of a peasant ; ed. seoietly by 
his mother as a Prot. ; joined the Oamisai^ (J^y 
1702), and soon became their leader. When peMe 
was established he came to England, later taking 
service under Peter borouffh in Smin. In 1726 he pub. 
his Memoirt ; made Lt.*Qov. of Jersey (1738). 

GAVALZERE, EMILIO DEL (b. 1660), ItaL com- 
poser ; employed at court of Francis L of Tuscany 
(1688-07); first composer of sacred musical dramas, or 
* oratorios,’ as they came to be called later. 

GAVALIERI, FRANCOIS - BONAVENTURE, 
ItaL scientist associated with Galileo. 


GAVALLI, FRANCESCO (d. 1676), ItaL com- 
poser ; as a youth he became a singer at St. Mark’s, 
Venice, was later organist there, and subsequently 
mcBstro di cappeJla ; was first Italian to popularise 
opera, upward of twenty of his own compositions 
in this kind being preserved in the library of St. 
Mark’s. 


GAVALLINl, PIETRO (1279-1364), ItaL artist; 
b. Rome; studied under Giotto; executed a lar^e 
Crucifixion fresco at Assisi ; some of his best work is 
to be found in Santa Cecilia in Trastevere, Rome. 

CAVALLOTTI, FELICE (1842-98), ItaL demo- 
cratic reformer and poet ; fought in Garibaldian troops 
(I860 and 1866) ; pub. lampoons against monarchy in 
Milanese newspapers (1866-72); twelve years leader 
of reform party ; fought over thirty duels, In the last 
of which, with Count Macola, he was killed. 

CAVALRY, general name for mounted troops, 
whose e^loyment in warfare dates back to very early 
times. To i^ostris, who flourished in Egypt sixteen 
cent’s B.O., is attributed the earliest formation of a 
regular army. There is no evidence to show that he 
employed horse-soldiers, and from his time to rise of 
Persian Empire there was little development in mili- 
tary science. The Persians, however, who introduced 
the system of mass formation, included squares of c. ; 
and the Greeks made considerable use of mounted 
soldiers. 

In medisaval times the mounted division of an army 
was provided by the knights and their followers, 
armed with lance, sword, or battle-axe ; but when, 
later, firearms came into use, it was the custom of the 
mounted men to gallop forward, and, having fired 
their pistols, either retreat for the purpose of reloading, 
or follow up the attack with swords or other arms. 
'Ihe dragoon was evolved from this method of fighting, 
for the value of mounted soldiers able to act as infantry 
was quickly recognised, and consequently dragoons 
armed with the musket were largely employed down 
to recent times. 

At the present day c. forms a large proportion of 
the Brit, army, of which the regiments of life Guards, 
Horse Guards, Dragoon Guards, and Lancers are 
classed as heavy c., while the Hussar regiments are 
known as light c. ; all armed with magazine rifles and 
swords ; there is also a very large native force of li^ht 
Indian C., armed with lances, or sabres, and carrying 
magazine rifles. 

U.S.A. c. is largest of any great army relative to in- 
fantry; organised in 16 regiments, each of 866 total 
peace strength, armed with rifle, sabre* and automatic 
revolver. 

See Taotios'; also Cavalry in Action in Wars of t^ 
FuiurCf H. Roes ; Cavalry on Service^ Rees ; Cavalry, its 
History, Management, and Uses, Boemer (New York). 

GAVAN (64® N., 7® 21’ W.), county, Ulster, Ireland; 
bounded by Fermanagh, Monaghan, Meath, Westmeath, 
Longford, Leitrim ; area, 746 sq. miles ; surface undulat- 
ing; N.W. mountainous; watered by Annalee, Black- 
water, Erne, Woodford ; mineral springs ; soil poor ; 
agriculture chief industry ; distilling, linen-bleaching ; 
chief town, Gavan. Pop. (1911) 91,071. 

GAVAN (63® 69' N., V 22' W.), market town, 
capital of 0. (k)unty, Ireland ; has remains of XIV.- 
cent. abbey. 

GAVANILLE0, ANTONIO JOS£ (1746-1804), 
Span, ecclesiastic and botanist. 


GAVA*nNA (ItaLL a simple melody as distin- 
gnished from the aria in operas or oratorio. 

GAVE, EDWARD (1691-1764), Eng. publisher; 
founded (1731) and edited (as * Sylvanus Urban, 
Gent.*) the OenUeman^s Magazine, which brought him a 
I large fortune. He gave Dr. Johnson his first literary 
employment as parliamentary reporter for the 
magazine. 

CAVE, WILLIAM (1637-1713), Eng. ecclesiastic ; 
made canon of Windsor (1684), and was chaplain to 
Charles IL ; he pub. (1677) Apostolici (lives of the 
Fathers) and acriptorwn Ecdesiasticomm Historia 
Literaria (1688). 

CAVEAT (Lat.), ’let him beware* — as to file a 
caveat in a probate court opposing the proving of 
a will ; to enter a caveat against the granting, or 
renewal, of a patent. C. emptor, a legal maxim 
which means that a purchaser {emptor) must look after 
himself, the seller not being ^und to disclose secret 
faults, though he may not conceal them. 

CAVENDISH, LORD FREDERICK (1836-82), 
Brit, statesman ; younger s. of Duke of Devonshire ; 
became Chief S^. for Ireland, 1882 ; assassinated in 
PhcBnix Park, Dublin. 

CAVENDISH, GEORGE (1600-62), Eng. historian; 
famous for his lAfe of Cardinal Wolsey, whom he served 
as gentleman-usher, and attended up to the time of 
his death. The work was not pub. until 1641, but 
it was freely circulated in MS. during C.’s lifetime, 
and was used by Shakespeare in Henry VlII. 

CAVENDISH, HENRY (1731-1810), Eng. chemist 
and physicist; b. Nice; discovered hydrogen (1766), 
desenb^ its properties (1781), demonstrated com- 
position of water and of nitric acid ; determined 
density of the earth by ’ Cavendish Experiment ’ ; 
became member of Royal Soc., 1760; pub. researches 
in its Philosophical Transactions, 

CAVENDISH, THOMAS, Oandish (1666-92), 
navigator ; b. Trimley, near Ipswich ; sailed with 
Grenville to Virginia (1686); sailed from Plymouth 
(1586) with thrM ships, and, with John Davis, he 
was third circumnavigator of the globe, completing 
the voyage in little over two years. 

CAVENDISH, SIR WILLIAM (1505-67), ancestor 
of Dukes of Devonshire ; enriched from spoils of 
the monasteries ; husband of celebrated ’ ^ss of 
Hardwioke,* afterwards Countess of Shrewsbury. 

CAVIARE (now pronounced in three syllables), 
the salted roe of the sturgeon, prepared in Russia 
as a table delicacy, and known m Western Europe 
certainly as early as the XVL cent., as is evidenced 
in the reference to it in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 

CAVITE (14® 36' N., 120® 60^ E.), fortified seaport, 
capital of C. province, Luzon, Philippine Islands ; naval 
station ; large tobacco factory. Pop. port, 6000 ; pro- 
vince^ 136,000 

CAVOUR (44® 46' N., 7* 23' E.), town, Piedmont, 
Italy. Pop. 6817. 

CAVOUR, CAMILLO BENSO, COUNT (1810- 
61), ItaL statesman ; b. Turin, of noble descent ; 
ed. for army, but his liberal opinions proved incom- 
patible with a military career, and he retired, 1831 ; 
took up agriculture ana did much to improve economic 
conditions of Piedmontese ; travelled in France and 
En|;land, and closely studied the Brit, constitution, 
which he greatly admired ; entered political arena, 
1848, and was successively Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce, Marine, and loanee ; became Premier, 
1862. In 1868 he entered into a secret treaty with 
Napoleon with a view to driving the Austrians out 
of Italy ; he encouraged the efforts of Garibaldi ; 
and the dream and struggle of his life was to found a 
united Italy, which he liv^ to see an accomplished fact. 
G. was one of the greatest statesmen of modem times. 

C)adogan, Cavour (1907). 

CAVY FAMILY (Catnidcs), a New World family of 
Rodents, with about 20 species. They are genewy 
less than a hare in size and resemble in appearance the 
I Gui»ba-Piq (Cawa), which is a domesticated species ; 
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bat the S. American Captbaba (Hyd/rockomu copy- 
bard) is the largest living rodent, reaching a length of 

CAWDOR (57* Wr N., 3* 65' W.), village, Naim- 
shire, Sootland ; G. oastle is sappoM scene of tra- 
ditional murder of King Duncan by Macbeth, 1040. 

CAWNPORE, Kahpub (26® 28' N., 80® 24' E.), 
chief town, district of C., United Province Brit. India, 
on Qan^ ; important railwav centre ; military station ; 
memorial gardens and church commemorate massacre 
of Europeans by Nana Sahib, July 1867 ; manufactures 
leather goods, and has large trade in grain. Pop. 
(1911) 178,557. 

CAXXA8 (5® 7' a, 42® 60' W.), town, Maranh&o, 
BrasiL Pop. 25,000. 

CAXTON, WZXJMAM (1422-91), first Eng. printer; 
b. in the Weald of Kent ; apprentioed to a lx>ndon 
mercer, after whose death be went to Bruges to 
oom^te his apprenticeship, was successful in business, 
and oe^me gov. of the Oompanv of Merchant Adven- 
turers in the Low Countries. Afterwards he entered 
the service of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, sister 
of Edward IV., and about this time he learned the 
art of luting. Returning to England in 1476, he 
set up his p^tinff-press at the Red Pale in the Al- 
monry of Westnunster. His first book known to 
have been printed in England was the DidU* and 
8aping$ of the PhUooophers (1477) ; but he had already 
printed in English at Bruges the BecuyeU of the Hie- 
ioryte of Troye (1474), and the Qame and Playe of 
Cfhesee. He printed, among other books, the principal 
works of Chaucer, Qower, Lvdgate, and Sir Thomas 
Maloi7*s MorU d" Arthur, and was Umself the trans- 
lator of numerous works. 

Blades, Biography and Typography of C. 

GATENNE (4^ 66' N., 5^^ 20' W.), fortified seaport, 
capital of Pt, Quiana, on C. Island, at mouth of C. River ; 
exports gold, woods, spices ; gives name to well- 
known pepper; formerly' fV. penal settlement. Pop. 
12,600. 

CAYENNE PEPPER, prepmtion from species 
of capsicum (principally uapsicum faetigatum), the 
fruits being known as ol^es. 0. is hot and pungent, 
due to presence of alkaloid capeieine ; used as spice 
and stimulant in medicine. 

CATES, LES (18® 12' N., 73® 30' W.), port, Haiti, 
W. Indies ; coffee. Pop. 12,000. 

CATET (18® N., 66® 24' W.), town, Porto Rico; 
summer resort; prepuces coffee and tobacco. Pop. 
4000. 

CATLET, ARTHUR (1821-95), Eng. mathema- 
tician; b. Richmond (Surrey); senior wra^ler and 
Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge (1842); Adlerian 
prof, of Math's (1863); delivered famous address, 
Brit. Association (1883); wrote extensively on mathe- 
matical subjects. 

CATLU8, ANNE CLAUDE PHILIPPE, COMTE 
DE (1692-1765), Fr. archaeologist; b. Paris; served 
in Snan. War of Succession ; travelled in Greece, Italy, 
England, and Germany, collecting antiquities ; was 
a noted engraver ; his chief publication was BecueU 
dfAni^iUe igyptiennee, Hruequee, greegues, romaines, 
it goMoieee (7 vols., 1752-67). 

GATLU8, MARIE MARGUERITE, Mabquisb 
Dl (1673-1729), Ft. writer; mother of Mme de 
Maintenon, and author of scandalous Souvenire^ 

CAYMAN, see Aluoatob. 

CAYMAN 18LAND8 (19® 44' N., 79® 44' and 80® 
26' W.y, three islands, Caribbean l^a, N.W. of and 
under government of Jamaica ; discovered by Colum- 
bus ; staple production, turtles. 

C A ZA LLA DE LA 8IERRA (37® 56' N., 5® 51' W.), 
town, Sev ille, Spain. Pop. 9000. 

CAZEMBE, hereditary name of African chief 
originally occupying territonr between the Mweru and 
Baugwenlu lak^ From the XVIII. cent onwards 
the 0. was a ruler of great power and infiuenoe. David 
liviqgstoiie visited the C. in 1868. The country now 
forms part of Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo, and 


the latter division is the centre of a thriving copper 
industry. 

CAZIN, JEAN GHARLE8 (184(V>1901), Fr. land- 
scape artist; spent some time in En^nd, and his 
earner pictures were influenced by Pre-Raphaelite 
movement ; later successes. Souvenir de tite (1881) and 
Joumie faite (1888) ; officer of Legion of Honour. 

CAZORLA (37® 55' N., 2® 67' W.), town, Jaen, 
Spain. Pop. 6000. 

CAZOTTE, JACQUES (1719-92), Fir. author; 
held official appointments until middle life, when he 
turned his attention to authorship ; wrote romances. 
Oriental tales, and narrative poems ; was best known 
as author of a fantastic romance, Diable amowreux 
(1772). 

CEARA (5® S., 39® W.), maritime state, N. Brazil 
area, 40,247 sq. miles; has Serra Grande and Serra 
Araripe in W. ; drained by Jas^ribe, Acarahu ; capital, 
Fortaleza ; climate healthy, but hot ; droughts ooom ; 
produces coffee, cotton, medicinal plants, sugar, fimts, 
wax, rubber ; cattle raised ; minerals include iron, 
copper, salt. Pop. 890,000. 

CEAWLIN (d. 693), king of West i^xons ; obtained 
many victories over the Brit, kings ; destroyed 
Urioonium (near Wrekin)and Pengwym (Shrewsbury); 
was himself finally overcome, and d. in obscurity. 

CEBE8 (fl. V. cent. B.a), disciple of Socrates in 
Plato's Dialogues. 

CEBIDJS, family of Primates (g.v.), 

CEB1> (10® 20' N., 123® 67' E.), port of entry, Cebfi 
Island, Philippines ; chief commercial city ; cathedral ; 
exports hemp, tobaicco, sugar. Pop. 31,500. 

GECCANO (43® 33' N., 13® 21' E.), town, Rome^ 
Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

CECGO D'ASCOLI 0257-1327), ItaL enovclo- 
pndist and poet ; is chiefly known as author of the 
Aeerba, an enoyclopeedio poem in four books covering 
the entire gamut of the then known arte and sciences, 
morals, eta (numerous editions) ; tried for impiety at 
Florence, found guilty, and bum^ at the stake. 

CECIL, noble Eng. family, of which there are two 
distinct branches. VVilliam Cboil, Lord Bipghley, 
Queen Elizabeth's jpreat minister; b. Bourne (Lincoln); 
banged to the Stamford Cecils; he m. (1) Mai^ 
Cheke, by whom he had a s., Thomas, or. by James I. 
1st Earl of Exeter ; m. (2) Mildred Cooke, who bore him 
a s., Robert, or. by James L Lord C. of Essendene, 
Viscount Cranbome, and Earl of Salisbury (1605). 
Thus the Hatfield CmUs are a younger branch of the 
family. A marquessate was given to the 10th Earl d 
Exeter (t.e. the Stamford line) in 1801, who m. Sarah 
Hoggins, a Shropshire farmer’s dau. ; their story has 
been celebrated in song by Tennyson. This elder 
branch of the htmily is still established at Burghley. 

CECILIA, ST., Christian martyr; festival, Nov. 
22; patron of musio and blind persons. According 
to Fortunatus, ba of Poitiers, she suffered mart^- 
dom in Sicily, under Marcus Aurelius, some time be- 
tween 176 and 180. A church to perpetuate her fame 
existed at Rome in the IV. cent., and has been several 
times rebuilt. She has been the theme of many artists, 
and Di^den’s famous ode, and others of less note, were 
written to celebrate her festival. 

GECROP8, mythical founder of Athens and teacher 
of arts of civilisation to Attica. J 

CEDAR, tree of order Conifers; Oedrus Vbani 
(cedar of Lebanon), Oedrus deodara (sacred deodar at 
India), 0. atlaniicus (N. Africa), furnish excellent 
timber; that of 0. lAani was used in building of 
Solomon's temple; 0. deodara supplies a turpentine 
beneficial for slan diseases ; Juniperus Bermudiana and 
Oedrela toona (a West Indian species) yield cedar wood 
which is used zor pencils, eta 

CEDAR GREEK (39® 5' N., 78® 26' W.), stream, 
Virginia, U.S. A. ; flows E. into N. fork of Shenandoah ; 
scene of defeat of Confederates Federals, Oct. 19, 1864. 

CEDAR FALL8 (42® 32' N;, 92® 27' W.), city, on 
Cedar, Iowa, U.S. A. ; cereals produced. Pop. (1910) 
5012. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS (41* 57' N., 91* 40' W.), city, on 
Cedar, Iowa, U.S.A. ; railway and manufacturing 
centre ; extensive flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 32,811. 

CEDILLA, mark ^ placed under letter o (soft) in 
French. 

GEFALU (38* 1' N., 14* 3' E.). seaport, Palermo, 
Sidlr; ancient CephaloBdivm ; cathedral and ruined 
castle; chief industries, marble-quarrying and fishing. 
Pop. 11,788. 

GEGLXE (40“ 40' N., 17* 31' E.), town. Italy. Pop. 
17,000. 

GEHEGXN (38® 6' N., 1® 48' W.). town, Murcia, 
l^in ; wine, olive oil, and hemp chief products ; fine 
black marble quarries in vicinity. Pop. 10,000. 

GELflBNJE (38® 5' N., 30® 20' E.), ancient city, 
Phrygia ; residence of Xerxes. 

GELANO (42® 7' N., 13® 36' E.), town, Aquila, 
Italy; birthplace of Thomas of Celano, Latin poet. 
Pop. 7600. 

GELAYA (20® 34' N., 100® 28' W.), town, Mexico ; 
carpets, textiles. Pop. (1910) 23,112. 

GELEBE8 (2® 20' 8., 120® 20' E.), island of Great 
8unda gro^ Dutch East Indies, on equator ; separ- 
ated from Borneo by Strait of Macassar, and bounded 
N.B. and S. by Celebes Sea, Molucca Sm, and Sunda 
Sea respectively; area, 71,470 sq. miles; curiously 
shaped, four long finger-like peninsulas radiating 
N.E., £., S.E., ana S., with mountain ranges running 
down each ; highest peaks, Bonthain, Donda ; 
drained by Sadang and other streams; chief lake, 
Paso ; climate hedthy except along coast ; rainfall 
not excessive. CS. prMuces sago palms, cocoa-nuts, 
coffee, nutmegs, tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton ; exports 
also rubber, gums, pearls, trepang, tortoiseshell, emble 
birds'-nests, sandalwood, ebony, teak; coal, iron, 
copper, tin, and sulphur found. Portuguese founded 
settlement at Macassar, 1525; expelled in 1660 by 
Dutch, whose authority has been recognised by native 

K rinces since early XI& cent. Pop. e. 8(X),000. See 
[alat Abohipblaoo. 

GELE8TE, MADAME (1815-82), Fr. dancer and 
actress ; managed Adolph! and Lyceum. 

GELE8TINA, LA, alternative title of the Comedia 
de CeditU y Melibea, an anonymous Span, dra matic 
romance which was popular in Europe during XVI. 
cent. (Eng. trans. by James Mabbe, 1^1). 

GELE8T1NE, name of five popes. — C elsstikb I., 
pope, 422-32, sent Palladius and St. Patrick to 
preach in Ireland. Cxlesthtx V., pope in 1294, 
abdicated same year ; imprisoned by ^nifaoe VII. ; 
canonised, 1313; founded OeUeiines, ascetic order 
of Benedictines ; they wore white robe with black 
hood, scapular, and mantle ; are now almost extinct. 

GELE8TINE (SrS 04 ), native sulphate of strontium ; 
occurs in Sicilian sulphur mines ; transparent and 
finely crystalline ; bri^t blue, red, and yellow ; used 
in manufacture of fireworks. 

GELIBAGT, the unmarried state, is in several 
religions held to be necessary to the highest human 
perfection. Before Christianity it had taken root 
m Buddhism, and the Essenee, a Palestinian monastic 
order, also practised it. In the Jewish Church priests 
were bound to continence at certain times only. 
Christ commended voluntary c., and St. Paul, while 
insistiM on the excellence of virgin!^, assumed the 
right of bp’s and priests to marriage. By the II. cent, 
the taking of vows of chastity had become a pious 
custom. Li the IV. cent. Pope Damosus insisted on 
the c. of bp’s, priests, and (maoons of the Western 
Church ; but for some cent’s the papal deoretels 
were ignored. In the XIL cent., however, the marriam 
of those in Holy orders was declared null and void, 
and this was confirm^ by the Council of Trent. In 
the Eastern Church c. has never been adopted, and the 

S ractice of the modem Qk. Church is to^ allow candi- 
ates for Holy orders to get married, if they wish, 
before ordination. Marriage after ordination is not per- 
mitted, and bp’s are recruited from the unmarried dergy. 
H. d Lea, Hieiory of SaeerdokU Okrgy (1997). 


CELL, a unit mass of Uving matter usually con- 
taining a nucleus. All plants and animals are built 
up of cells and their products, the simplest oiganisms 
{Protozoa and Prolo<myta) and the male and female 
elements {gameUe) being single cells. In sise cells 
may vary from stmetu^ only discernible throu^ 
Ugh power lenses to large egg^s distended wiUi yoE 
The simplest form of cell is a sphere, but under vary- 
ing oonoitions it may be oval, polygonal, star-shaped, 
or assume thread-like or other shapes. 

A oeD essentially oonsists of the eytepUum oell- 
Bubstanoe) wUoh is composed of foam-like or 
fibrillar living matter (protoplasm (g.v.)), and carbo- 
hydrates, yolk globules, tats, or pigments {meiaplaem ) ; 
the nucleua, which plays an important part in the 
metabolism (^.v.) of the cell, especially in reproduction, 
usually consists of a network of strands, a coiled 


thread, or bodies {chromatin) which are stainable 
with 'certain dyes, and a less stainable substance 
{aehromaiin). In many nuclei one or more round bodies 
or vacuoles {nucleoli) have been observed, wUoh seem 
to collect the waste matter produced by the meta- 
bolism of the cell; the eentroeom^ a 'center of 
energy,* seems to direct the division of the oelL 
The eeU-wdU is a less essential struoture, composed 
of cellulose in most plant cells, wUle certain animal 
cells may form a ouriole or secrete a sheath usually 
consisting of cUtin. 

In a growing cell the mass increases proportion- 
ately more than the surface, so that the latter is unable 
sufficiently to absorb oxygen or nutriment, and 
to get rid of the waste matter, therefore cells generally 
di^de at a definite limit of growth. In some caeca 
Uie division is merely a cleavage of the nucleus (amitoeis) 
followed by that of the oyteplasm, but generally a 
complicated process known as mitosis or hafyohinesis 
takes place. The following are the principal stages : 

(1) Nucleus * resting ’ ; chromatin is scattered, 
two oentrosomes being surrounded by a esntfosphere. 

(2) Chromatin arranged in a coil which breaks up 
into chromosomes (ea^ species of plants and animals 
having a definite number) ; centrosomes form 
'diasters* connected by a 'spindle.* (3) Chromo- 
somes become attached to fibres of the spindle. (4) 
Centrosomes move to Be opposite to one another; 
chromosomes arranged in the equator of the spindle. 
(5) Each chromosome splits in two. (6) Daughter 
chromosomes separate and move toward the raindle 

e des ; the latter divide in readiness for the next karyo- 
nesis. (7) Spindle and asters are disappearing; 
chromosomes group^ at spindle poles; constriction 
of cell body. (8) Division con^lete ; nuclei resting 
as in stage (1). See Cytology, Ehbbyology, Tissub. 

E. B. Wilson, The CeU in Development and Inherit^ 
ante (2nd ed., 1000) ; O. Hertwig, AUgemeine Biologic 
(Jena, 1906). 

CELLE (52® 38' N., 10* 3' E.), town, on Aller, Han- 
over, Prussia ; manufactures tobacco, woollen yam, etc. 
Pop. 22,000. 

CELLIER, ALFRED (1844-91), Eng. composer; 
b. Hackney; was conductor at Princes Theatre, 
Manchester (1871-75), where in 1874 he produced 
his popular Sultan of Mocha. BQs greatesC success 
was Dorothy t produced at the Gaiety l^eatre, London, 
in 1886. His other operas, Doris (1889) and The 
MourUAtanks (1892), were comparative failures. 

CELLINI, BENVENUTO n50<V-71), ItaL artist, 
metal-worker, sculptor, and Eutist. Nothing but 
his famous and inimitable Aukhiograp^ oan do fustioe 
to his many-Bldedness. He was D. at Florence; 
s. of musioal instrument maker; apprenticed to a 
goldsmith ; then took up flute-nlaying, and beoamo 
one of the Pope’s court mumoians. Ho enjoyed 
considerable patronage as a metal-worker under 
Cement VII., but his penchant for brawling led to 
his constant change of domicile, and he Bved at 
Siena, Pisa, Borne, and Florence, changing his pro- 
fMon as often as his plaoe of residence. Amongst 
other exploits he daimed to have shot the Ooostable 
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de Bourbon with his own hand during the attack 
on Borne, 1527. Perhaps his gimtest work as sculptor 
is the bronze group, Perseus hMing the head of Medusa, 
in the Logda dei Lanzi, Florence. 

Trans, of Autobiography by J. A. Symonds (1887), 
by Boscoe (1904). 

GEXiIiULOlD, dried solution of gun cotton (pyr- 
oxylin) and oil; obtained by treati^ cellulose with 
nitrio and sulphurio acids; drat ma& by Parkes of 
Birmingham (e. 1856) ; not acted u^n by atmosphere 
or wato ; can be coloured and, when pliuitio, at 175^ 
F., moulded ; when hard can be canr^ and turned ; 
highly inflammable ; used for collars, combs, buttons, 
billiard balls, etc. 

CBULULOSE forms the chief component of 
vegetable cell wall and hence of all vegetable tissues, 
and is the product of the vital activity of plants in 
building up their structure from carbon dioxide and 
water. It is, in chemical constitution, a carbo- 
hydrate representable by the formula (C«H]oOb)°, 
and is obtainable pure from cotton or linen fibre by 
boiling out impurities with alkali, alcohol, or ether. 
Cotton, wool, and ordinary filter paper are nearly 
pure forms of C. It is a white opaque substance 
appearing under microscope as a fretwork of thin 
flattened tubes, is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether. 


and dissolves in an ammoniaoal solution of copper 
hydroxide. It yields a blue colour when treated 
with dilute sulphurio acid and iodine, becomes viscous 
when treated with strong sulphurio acid, and if then 
diluted with water and boued is converted into dextrose 


(grape-sugar^. Unsized paper dipped into strong 
sulpnurio acid is oonvert^ into * parchment paper^ 
or * vegetable parchment.* Strong nitrio or pre- 
ferably nitro-sulphurio acid converts it, after being 
dried, into an inflammable nitrate or nitrio ether used 
for explosives as gun-coUon and pyroxylene. 

0. is soluble in alkaline thiocarMnates, the solution, 
called viscose, being used for spreading on cloth or 
paper, a coating of o. being deposited by its evapora- 
tion. Besides being the source of valuable derivatives 
0 . itself is used in the fibrous state as cotton, linen, 
hemp, and jute in textile industries, and as a pulp, 
obtained from wood or esparto grass, in the manu- 
facture of paper. 

Cross ana l^van. Researches on CelltUose, 

CELSIUS, ANDERS (1701-44), Swed. physi- 
cist; prof, of Astronomy, Upsala, 1730-44; measured 
arc of the meridian in Lapland ; devised the centigrade 
thermometer. 

GELSUS (IL cent. A.D.), Platonic philosopher and 
opponent of Christianity, which he attaclm in his 
True Word ; see J. A. Froude, Short Studies, iv. 

GELSUS, AULUS CORNELIUS, see ANATOMY, 
Medicine, Suboeby. 

GELTIBERIA, name given by Greeks and Bomans 
to large district in N.E. Spain, peopled by the Celtiberi 
tribes who were formed by intermixture of Celtic 
invaders with Iberians in Spain {q.v.), 

GELTS was the name given by classical writers to all 
people living north of the Alps. In British history it 
18 applied to the tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed race that 
inv^ed Britain from Gaul about the VI. cent, B.O., 
dominated and coalesced with the Iberian people it 
found there (to whom it taught the use of iron), founded 
the states overthrown by the Bomans, and fi^lly after 
the Anglo-Saxon invasions in the V. cent, is popularly 
suppos^ to have been exterminated in England and 
survived only m Ireland, Wales, Man, the Scottish 
Highlands, and Cornwall, while a section crossed from 
the south to France and founded the Celtic State of 
Brittany (Armorica). 

Celtio Languages; — ^These comprise Irish, Welsh, 
Manx, Gaelic, Cornish, and Bmton, all members of a 
common Indo-European linguistic family, but dividing 
themselves into two groups called Goidelic and Bry- 
thonle, closely related ana having many similarities in 
vocabulary and grammatical construction, especially 
in inflectional forms and initial mutation, but ui^ring 


essentially in chaining prehistoric Initial w into c and 
p respectively. Irish (Erse) is the parent of the Goidelic 
group, which comprises also Gaelic and Manx. In the 
Brythonic group, out not so closely related, are Welsh, 
Breton, Cornish, very alike in their oldest forms, but 
diverging later under the influence of neighbouring 
tongues. All with the exception of Cornish are living 
languages. Over half a million people speak Breton 
only, and in one of the four dialects of which Lion is 
the purest and OomomUlais the most widely spread. 
(Grammar and Lexicon by Le Gonidec.) 

Geltle Literature. — Cornish, Bianx, and Gaelic have 
but a small literature. In the first, apart from lists of 
words and proper names, we have the Bodmin Gospels 
and a few reli^ous plays or interludes dating from the 
XV. to the XVn. cent. Manx likewise can claim 
ohiefiv ballads and carols of a semi-relirious type. 
Scottish Gaelic literature was purely Irish literature 
until the XVIII. cent., when the Jacobite invasions 
and the loss of Gaelic independence caused the nowth 
of an independent literature having Jacooitism, 
religion, ana a melancholy sentiment of love and 
lament for the Highlands and their fortunes as its chief 
themes. The most prominent authors were Mary 
Macleod (1668-1693), Alexander Macdonald (d. 1710), 
and especially James Macpherson (1736-96), who 
published Gaelic poems falselv purporting to be bv 
the enigmatical Ossian and cfragging the true work 
into undeserved disrepute and fiercely prolonged con- 
tention. The two most important pieces of old Breton 
are the mystery plays. The Mysi&^ of St, Nonna and 
The Great Mystery of Jesus, which come (at latest) 
from XIV. cent. But there are collections of ballads 
igwention) and son^ {sonion), pub. in XIX cent, by 
La Villemarqu4 ana LuzeL 

Irish Utsrature in the early and middle periods is 
the most prolific of all Celtio literatures. The earliest 
survivals date from the V. to the XI. cent., and consist 
of glosses upon the Gospels and Fathers, hymns, 
ser^oes of the Mass, homilies, and calendars. They 
are coUected in the Thesaurus Palmohibemieus of 
Stokes and Straohan. Bliddle Irish literature is par- 
ticularly rich. We have annalistic works such as 
Tigemaeh, Loch Ke, the Annals of Ulster, Chronicon 
Scotorum, and the Book of the Four Masters, in collec- 
tions dating from the XL to the XVII. cent. Other 
historical prose is the saga called Cogad Ooedil re 
OaUaib, describing the triumph of Brian Borumha 
over the Norsemen at Clontarf, the Triumph of Tur- 
lough O'Brien (1469), by John MacCraith, dealing with 
the history of Munster, and the famous History of 
Ireland to the Nonruin Conquest, by Geoffrey Keeting 


(1670-1646). 

But Middle Irish is most famous for its epic literature, 
both prose and verse, which is found in the Book of the 
Dun Cow {Lebor nah-Uidre, XII. cent.), the Book of 
Leinster (XII. cent), the Yellow Book of Leccan (XIV. 
cent), the Book of BaUymote (XV. cent), and the 
Leabhar Breae {Spieled Book, XVI. cent). These 
are all transcriptions of much older matter, and contain 
misoellaDeous historical, genealogical, and legendary lore, 
many breezy short stories like the * Tale of the Three 
Young Clerics,* and especially the stories of the * Ulster 
Cycle, of which the most important is the great Tain Bo 
Cualnge, or the * Raid of the Dun Cow.* This relates 
how the king and oueen of Connaught invaded the 
lands of Con^obar, tdng of Ulster, when the whole of 
the Ulstermen were strmken by a periodical sickness 
caused bv enchantment, and how they were repelled 
by the single might of the demi-god Cuchulinn, the 
central hero of we cycle, who from his youth had 
performed superhuman feats, running down deer on 
foot and killing opponents by the shock of his club on 
the earth, or paralysing them by horrible physical 
contortions sucn as contracting his eye to a pin point ' 
or expandhig it to the size of a lake. The tale is lo^, 
but written with spirit and humour, and its barbario 
splendour and pagan sentiments are little softened by 
the Christianised verrions that have come down to us. 
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The eyele is formed by other tales that haye gathered 
round it as amplifioations of its prominent persons and 
erents, of which the most dramatic is the * This of 
Brioriu’s Feast/ the most beautiful the Tain Bo 
FrmcK and the * Tale of the Life and Death of Deidre.’ 
The TeUow Book and the Dun Cow also contain versions 
of tho mythical story of the voyage of Bran and his 
companions in search of beauty, happiness, and 
immortality 

In the Xn. cent, there originates a Fenian or 
Ossianic Qyole around the personalities of the poets 
Finn and Ossian, which eventually superseded the 
Ulster Cycle, althoush it was really inspired by it. 
The most famous of the Ossianic ballads is in the 
Book of (he Dean of lAomofu by James Macgregor and 
his brother Duncan (1612^26), which is a Boottish 
oon^ilation* 

Middle Mih verse, apart from the poems of the 
Ulster and Ossianic Cycles, is stUl under investigation, 
but much matter of a lyrieai nature has been collected 
and published by Kono Meyer and Douglas Hyde, 
such as Meyer’s Tour Irish Bongs of Summer and 
Winter and Hyde’s Around the Fire, Much of it is 
heroic and bardic, in praise or lament of patrons, and 
written in highly elaborate and artificial metrical forms. 
But by the XVIL cent, this slowly vanishes, and a line 
of poets appears using vowel rhyme and accent and 
adopting modem top^ until the Gaelic League in 
recent jrears revived an interest in past literature, 
attempting to stop the deterioration that set in through 
the corrupting innuenoe of Eimlish. 

Welsh Literature, like the msh, has early specimens 
of glosses of the IX. and X. cent’s. It has also the 
remains of ezceedii^ly ancient epic verse in the pro- 
ductions of the oynfeirdd, Aneurin Taliessin, andMyrddin 
or Merlin, and Ll 3 nfraroh Hen, whose works are prob- 
ably in part an agglomeration of the works of many 
forgotten bards singing of the British heroes who 
opposed the advance of the Anglo-Saxons in the V. 
cent, onwards. It is all said to date before the X. 
cent. The resistance to the Normans in the XII. cent, 
caused a national revival, expressing itself in a literaiy 
revival Of this the poems of Melfir and his descend- 
ants, Qwalchmai, Xl^on, and MeiUr, and of the 
musical Cynddelw and the p^cely Owen Cyfeiliog 
and Howel ap Owen were the signaL Its prose monu- 
ment was the lively and grapmo Life of Oruffydd ap 
Cynan, the patron of the movement. The XIII. cent, 
maintained the traditions of the XII., inspired by the 
successes of the Uewelyns against the English, and 
ended with the touching eulogy written by Gruffydd 
yr Ynad Cooh upon the last of the Welsh p^oes. All 
of this verse is oardic, and written in a rigid artificial 
elaborate framework of alliteration, assonance, and 
internal rhyme. 

Until the end of the XIV. cent. Wales was voiceless, 
and then the Renascence found and the influence of 
French and Provenral verse produced in Dafydd ap 
Qwiljfm a poet of the very mst rank, who brought 
his mvourito form of the cowydd (rhyming couplets 
in seven syllables) to its perfection in his voluptuous 
but infinitely artistic and tender verses. This repre- 
sented a movement to modify the cramping effects of 
earlier styles, but by the middle of the century a 
reaction set in, stimulated perhaps by a revival of 
the old-fashioned type of poems of war and patronage 
during the palmy days of Owen Glendower. This 
produced poets of the pure bardic type writing in 
the closed metres, among whom David ap Edmund 
was prominent as the sponsor of the restored style. 
Qutyn Owen, a popular favourite Tudur Aled, Robin 
Ddu O Fon, and Lewis Glyn Cothi and Gruffydd 
BOrmthog. Middle Welsh, like Irish, has its cycle of 
romances In the * Tales of the Mabinogion,’ preserved 
for us hi the WhiU Book and in the Bed Book of Hergesi. 
Pert of these are later versions of very ancient oom- 
p08i<4ons betraying a pagan origin ana part a Welsh 
contribution to the medinval talM of chivalry. In the 
latter the osntral hero is King Arthur, whose renown 


had been revived in the XIL cent, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Research has shown that Irish and 
French influences have affected both classes of stories, 
but their perfection of style and their artistic treat- 
ment are unique. 

Welsh literature has shown neater vigour, versatility, 
and purity than any other Celtic literature, continually 
increMing its scope and resisting the corroding influence 
of English to modern times. It was aided by the 
revival of prose literature in the XVI. cent., when 
Salesbury translated the New Testament in 1567 and 
Bishop Morgan (d. 1604) translated the Bible into 
Welsh, and thus standardised the language and led tho 
way in a series of translations and adaptations of 
English religious works like I^ffin’s Deffyniad Y 
Ffyddf Morgan Llwydd’s lAyfr i Tri AdeSryn, Theo- 
philus Evans’s Drych 7 Prif (Esaedd, and Eilia Wyn’s 
Qwelidigatthu Y J^dd Cwsg. At any rate, beginning 
with Huw Moms (1622-1709) and Lewis Moms (1700- 
66), a sustained revival set in, producing the greatest 
master of the closed metres, (^ronwy Owen (1722- 
69), William Williams of Pant y Celyn, a hymnologist 
of transcendent power ; Twm o’r Nant (Thomas 
Edwards), of lesser calibre, but the most popular 
author of interludes and ballads ; Dr. Lewis Edwards, 
essay^ and theologian (1809-87); and Daniel Owen, 
novelist (1836-95). This movement never lost force, 
because it had emancipated itself from the bardic 
narrowness and appealed to the people at lar^e. A 
new line of popular poets, mostly of humble ori^n and 
avocation, writing in the free metres or in looser Capta- 
tions of the old, brought the Welsh lyric to perfection. 
Their number is great and their work posses^ of last- 
ing merit, but it will suffice to mention leuan Gian 
Qeirionydd (1795-1855), Ceiriog (1832-57), and Islwyn 
(1832-78), who was perhaps the greatest of all Welsh 
poets of the XIX. cent. 

Maclean, Literature of the Celts (1902); Macneill, 
Literature of the Highlanders (1892); Morrice, Manual 
of Welsh Literature (1909) ; Hull, Text- Booh of Irish 
Literature (1908); Rhys, CMe Britain (1908). 

CEBfiBNT is a material used for sticking things to- 
gether, and therefore might include g;um, glue, paste, 
plaster of Paris, mortar, etc. The term, however, 
^nerally implies hydraulic o., which sets under water. 
This consists of silicates of lime and alumina, with 
smaller quantities of magnesia, oxide of iron, etc., and 
may be made from volcanic tufas, blast furnace slag, 
or wholly artificial mixtures. The chief c. is Portia^ 
0 . ( 3 rielding a product resembling Portland stone) ; its 
composition is as follows (Blount): silica, 21*76 %, 
insoluble matter, 0*78, alumina, 6*77, ferric oxide, 3*43, 
lime, 62*06, magnesia, 1*14, sulphuric anhydride, 1*55, 
carbon dioxide and water, 1*72, alkalis and loss, 0*79. 

The available materials for o.-making, which may 
be chalk, limestone, marl, clay, shale, etc., are em- 
ployed in proportions determined by their composition ; 
an Eng. mixture is 3 parts of chalk to 1 of Medway 
mud. The ingredients are mixed into a thick paste 
called durtu, ^ound wet, and dried into a tough oako 
which cracks into blocks ready for roasting in kilns 
heated with coke to 1500* C. The mass nearly fuses, 
forming dinker^ a solid solution believed to contain 
trioaloium silioate (Ci^i 05 ) and aluminate ((Ikt,Al,0«), 
which is ground till floury. Fineness and speoino 
gravity (3*15) are criteria of o. 

The power to harden while wet distinguishes o. from 
mortar, whose hardening follows diying, and is due to 
carbonation of lime. When mixed into a paste with 
water, o. stiffens in a time varying from a few minutes 
to some hours, but gradually hardens over a longer 
period. 

The following changes am believed to take place 
during hardening : — 


[uding both hydrolysis 

hydration, probably aocounts for the haroening, which, 
tike the setting of plaeter of Paris, is due to transition 
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to a leM solnble, orystaUine fom, tbroogh the mediom o., in rapport of which the disaster which overtook 
of water. Usis: For pavements and tanks» for David was ^oted (1 (7Aron»e^ 21), beginni^, * And 
making concrete for docks, harbours, bridges, lij^t- Satan stood np against Israel, and provoked David to 
houses, foundations of buildings, and reinforced or number Israel.* Some such dread, and the fear of 
steel concrete (g.e.). making Britain’s enemies acquainted with the limit 

Cemsnf Manufacture in Great Britain, W. H. Stanger of her fighting strength, was the cause of a c. bill 
and B. Blount. being thrown out, wluoh was introduced into Parlia- 

GfiNAGLE, Fr. name for gathering at the * Last ment in 1753 ; but a second bill successfully passed 
Supper*; afterwards applied to literary clubs, especi- through both Houses in 1800. The first decennial a 
ally Bomanltique$ gathered round Victor Hugo. for Gt. Britain was taken in the following year. 

CENGI, BBATRICE (1577-00), ItaL parricide ; b. Sweden, in 1740, was the first country to undertake a 
Rome* Her f., Francesco 0., a man of great wealth and complete c. in modem times ; an American c. was 
an adjudged criminal from his eleventh year, was taken in 1700; and a SVenoh in 1801. G’s are now taken 
murdered while asleep by two assassins hired by his every ten years in U.S.A., Russia, Italy, Austria, 
wife, Lucresia, Beatnce, and several sons. The two Belgium, Norway, India, and the Brit, colonies; in 
women were found guilty, and beheaded. Beatrice’s France and Qermray every five years ; and in some 
defence was that her f. had forcibly committed incest other countries at irmgular perio<fe. By an Act of 1006 
with her, but the charge rests entirely on the unsup- a Census of Production of trade is to be taken periodi- 
ported statement of her advocate, Farinaooio, who is cally. 

known to have made false statements. Beatrice’s own CENT, Amer. coin, value rbth part of dollar {i,e, 
life was not free from error, and she made provision in }d. ) ; it is contraction of Fr. centime (Lat. eentesimus), 

her will for the care of * a certain poor boy,* said to part of franc. 

have been an illeritimate son. GENT JOXJR8, LES, Hundbsd Days, see Feanob 

Article in Edi^urgh Eeviets (1879) ; P. B. Shelley, (Histobt). 

ThsOenei. GENTAUR (classical myth.), hybrid creature, half 

GENX8, MT. (45* 17' N., V E.), peak of Alps, horse, half man. Also name of a 8. constellation 
between France and Italy ; the pass, 6700 ft. high, is (Csntaurus) ; has ten stars brighter than the third 
much used ; over it a road was constructed by magnitude ; Alpha Centauri, inferior only to Sirius and 
Napoleon. Near M. 0. is tunnel of same name ; 8 Canopus in brillianoe, is the nearest star (25 billions of 
miles long ; cost e. £3,000,000. miles distant), and is a revolving double star. 

GENOBITE8, monks who, like the Benedictines, CENTERING, wooden structure over which a 
live a common life in conventual foundation, as opposed stone arch is built. 

to anchorites (hermits or eremites) who Uve in solHude. CENTERVILLE (40* 43' N., 92* 23' W.), city, 
CENOTAPH (’empty tomb*), commemorative Iowa, U.8. A. ; coal mines. Pop. (1910) 6936. 
monument or tablet to person buried elsewhere ; GENTIORADE, see Thbbmometbb. 

originidly em^oyed in oases where the bodies of persons CENTIfiftETEB, see Wbiohts abd Mxasuebs. 

oomd not be recovered, such as death in foreign wars, CENTIPEDE, see Mtbiapoda. 
or by drowning. CENTLIVRB, 8U8ANNA (d. 1723), Eng. play- 

GEN80R.>--(1) Title of two Rom. officials whose wriffht and actress; wife of Joseph C., Queon Anne’s 
business was to register the citizens and assess their cook ; author of Perjured Husband (1700), Love at 
property, and to reg^ate morals and conduct. (2) An a Venture (1706b Busybody, A Bold Stroke for a 
official in the univ’s of Oxford and Cambridge who is re- Wife, The Wo nder, and other plays, 
sponsible for the conduct of the non-collegiate students. CENTNER, see Wbiohts and Mbasubxs. 

GENSOR8HlP.-~(l) Press.—In Tudor times the CENTO(44* 44' N., 11* 16' B.), town, Ferrara, Italy. 
Company of Stationers regulated printing under Pop. 4500 . 

control of Star Chamber. Muton in Areonomica pro- CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE, see 
tested against Parliament’s c. It was abolished, 1605, Bbituh Cbntbal Avbioa. 

The John Wilkes case, 1764, and * Junius ’ prosecution, CENTRAL AMERICA, see Ambbioa. 

1770, confirmed r4;ht of press to criticise king and CENTRAL CITY (39* 53' N., 105* 39' W.), town, 

Pariiament ; and in 1835 pressmen were admitted to Colorado ; gold and silver mines. 
parUamentary debates. CENTRAL PALLB (41* 52' N., 71* 23' W.), city, 

(2) Drama. — In Elizabethan times the Government RhodeIsland,D.S. A.; cotton, wool. Pop (1910)22,754. 
reflated plays through the Master of the Revels ; in CENTRAL INDIA (24* N., 78^ E.), political 
James IL’s reign the Lord Clhamberlain became censor, agency, Brit. India ; area, 78,774 sq. miles ; bounded 
(X was mainly political In 1642 the theatres were N. by Rajnutana, United Provinces, £. by Chota- 
closed by the IHiritans. In Charles II.’s reign grossness Nagpur, 8. oy Central Provinces, W. by Bombay ; com- 
in pfeys was general The modern c. dates from 1737, prises about seventy native states, of which Gwalior, 
when Walpole muzzled Fielding, who in plays criticised indor, Bewah, Bho]^ and Bundelkhand are most im- 
politics; the Act of 1737 fimited the number of portant ; lam part of surface rugged ; drained by Ken, 
theatres. By the Theatres Act, 1843, a play must be Nerbudda, lx>n, and other streams ; chief mountains, 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain before public per- Vindkyas, Kaimur Hills ; produces opium, tobacco, 
lormaoce; penalty for breach of Act, £50 and for- rice. Pop. (1911)9,356,0^. 

feiture of theatre Ucence. Parliamentary committees, CENTRAL PROV2NGE8 AND BERAR (18* to 
1866 and 1909, vindicated system. Supporters of c. 24* N., 76* to 85* E.)^provinoe, India; bounded N. 
c l ai m that it is necessary to protect publio morality ; by Central India and Chota-Nagpur, E. by Bihar and 
opponents declare that it trammels original thought. C^ssa, Madras, 8, by Hyderabad, W. by Bombay ; area. 
Modem plays banned include Ibsen’s Ghosts, Maeter- 100,345 sq. miles. Surface generally is mountainous ; 
linck’s Monna Vanna, Shaw’s Mrs, Warren's Projession, chief ranges, Satpura, Maik^ drained by Nerbudda, 
Barker’s Waste, Tapti, Mahanadi, ^dravati, Wardha, and other 

CENSUS, a numbering of the people; formerly streams; climate hot; considerable rainfall, rainy 
need also for the purpose of assessment of {nroperty. season, June to Sept. ; irrigation implied by tanks in 
Some such method has been in use from the earliest C. P. ; B. has ample rainfell They produce rice, 
SmsA though in the ^ginning it was chiefly employed cotton, miUet^ wheat, oil-seeds, oranges ; minerals 
to ascertain the fighting strength of a tribe or people, include coal, iron ; manufactures cottons, iron goods ; 
It was under the Rom. Empire, however, that the chief towns, Nagpur, Jabalpur, Amraoti ; admiiusteied 
system was first established upon a thorough basis, by chief comnussioner, apn by gov. -gen. Great 
iTie c. was then taken every five years. During majority of inhabitants are Hindus; other religions, 
mediBval times, and even down to the XVIIL cent., Islamism, Christianity. Sagar and Nerbudda were 
there weie religious, objections raised to the taking of a annexed by British, 1818, and other territories were 





added later ; present province formed in 1903 hy nnion 
of Central ProTinoes and Berar. Pop. (1011) 13,916,308. 

CBXfTRALlA (38* 32' N., 89« 10' W.), oitv, lUinois, 
U.S.A. ; £niit-oanning, coal mines. Pop. (1910) 9680. 

CElfTRALlSATIorr, concentration of power in 
hands of central government. In the earlv Bilddle 
Am the king had two objectives, the extenaon of hU 
nue to the natural boundaries of his kingdom, and the 
Imposition of his authority within those boundaries. 
The early success of the rulers of Spain, England, and 
France against the centrifugal tendencies oi feudaUsm 
secured prosperity which contrasts markedly with the 
misfortunes which befell disunited Germany and Italy 
until the XIX. cent. Socialism as set forth in The 
Great State would mean complete c. within national 
boundaries. 

From the point of view of world politics, however, 
modem history has been a process of decentralisation. 
The Rom. Empire gave birth to the medieval idea of 
a universal State and Church. This idea was tempor- 
arily destroyed by the movement towards section^ c. 
(the growtn of modem nationalities), and by the 
Reformation, which broke up Christendom into sects, 
accentuating local dififerences. 'The philoeophee of the 
XVIIL cent, (deists or agnostics) abhorred nationality, 
but Edmund Burke m^e a brilliant attack on the 
whole school, and in his French Revolution resuscitated 
localism, a favourite theme oi Belloc and Chesterton. 

GENTRIFUOAXi PUMP, see PlTMP. 

CENTUMVXRI, BonL judicial body originally 
numbering 100 members ; retained under the Empire. 

CENTURION, officer in the Rom. legion ; com- 
manded division called centuria, ori^ally composed of 
100 foot-soldiers ; early lost numencal connection. 

CENTURIPE, formerly C»rroBBi (37* 36' N., 14* 
63' E. ), town, Catania, Sicily ; Rom. antiquities. Pop. 
10,800. 

CEORL, member of class in A.S. society between 
serfs and eorls ; the richer o*8 were named thegns ; the 
landless c. tended to sink into serf class. 

GEOS (37* 37' N., 24* 21' E.), island, one of 
Cyclades, jEgean Sea ; modem Zea ; Mongs to Greece. 

GEPHAIiODISGUS, see under Ptebobbanghia. 

GEPHAXiONlA (38* 15' K., 20* 36' E.), one of 
Ionian Islands, Greece ; area, 290 sq. miles ; surface 
mountainous; highest peak, Megas Soros; capital, 
Argostoli; pi^uoes currant^ olive oil, wine, ^ain, 
pulse ; belonged to Rom. and Byxantine Empires ; to 
Venice (1360-1797), subsequently to France, Britain, 
and finally to Greece (since 1864). Pop. 71,236. | 

CEPHAXiOPODA, CUTTLEFISH, the fifth and| 
highest class of the Mollusoa, containing well-developed | 
creatures, which in habit, appearance, and structure 
differ greatly from their brother molluscs. 

They are free-swimming creatures, bilaterally i 
symmetrical, but in all, except the Pearly Nautilus 
(see below), the shell, characteristic of most molluscs, 
is invisibli^buried within the body. The most strik- 
ing feature of C., and that which has received most 
attention in legendary lore, is the presence of a ring of 
* arms * which surround the head and bear on their 
surface many strong suckers, or, in Nautilus, tentacles. 
Strange stones have been told of the size and strength 
of the arms of cuttlefish, and, indeed, they scarcely 
exceed the truth ; for it has been calculated from 
captured fragments that, in the neighbourhood of 
Newfoundland, specimens of Architeuthie may exceed 
60 feet in total length, and may possess * arms * 30 to 
40 feet long. Indeed, an Irish specimen has been 
found with 30-foot arms and eyes nearly a foot and a 
half across. 

In the midst of the arms lies the month, with strong, 
homy, beak-like jaws and a rasping radula; and 
on tne sides of the very distinct head are two large, 
oompiioated, and l^hly efficient eyes. Other senses — 
heaim^ or, at least, Dalancing. and smell — are present; 
and so delioate is the general nervous mechanism that the 
slightest irritation, or even the change from one colour 
of environment to another, causes fleeting changes In 
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the colour of the skin — a faculty which has protective 
value. Beneath the head, as it were^ is another 
structure of great interest — the * siphon * or * funnel,* 
a complete or partial tube formed from part of 
the *foot.* Through the funnel water can be ex- 
pelled with considerable force, so that the animal 
moves backwards through the sea in a series of jerks. 
Behind the head is the solid-looking globular or elon- 
gated body, sometimes bearing fleshy fins. This 
shelters highly developed dlls and vascular system, 
with simple hearts whioh drive the bluish blood to 
gills and oody. Worthy of mention also is a peculiar 
rectal gland — the * ink-sao oontaining dense inky 
oolonrin|( matter, whioh the oreatnre ejects in order to 
conceal its retreat in a cloud of darkness. 

0. are marine animals found in all seas ; a few are 
found near the coast, especially in spring-time at the 
spawning season, but the majority prefer deeper 
water, some inhabiting the bottom in almost 2000 
fathoms, while others sail the open sea. They creep 
with humped back upon the sea-noor by means of their 
arms, or swim honzontally backwards through the 
water by use of their funnel, their long arms streaming 
in * rear.* 0. are exceedingly fierce and voracious. 
They ara altogether carnivorous, and feed upon 
molluscs, crabs, and fishes, which they occasionally 
follow in schools, sometimes completely ruining local 
fisheries by reason of their numbers and destructive- 
ness. The sexes are separate, and in spring the 
females of some species approach the shore and attach 
their eggs in bunches to seaweeds. Others lay huge 
globular floating masses of eggs in the open sea. 

0. are of some, though not of great, value to man. 
On many of the European coasts they are used as 
food, the arms of cuttlefish when cooked being alleged 
to resemble lobster in flavour. From the iu-sao a 
writing-ink — * sepia * — ^was obtained, and it is said that 
this formed the base of China or India Ink and other 
paints. It is interesting to recollect that Cuvier drew 
nis illustration of the stmotures of various cuttles 
with the * ink * obtained firom the animals themselves. 
The internal * bones * of cuttles, again, are powdered, 
the powder or * pounce * being used for polishing 
artioiM of bone ana ivory and as an ingredient of tooth- 
powder. And lastly, the shells of the Pearly Nau- 
tilus are stripped of their outer layers and become 
iridescent ornaments of great beauty. 

The class Cephalopoda is divided into two main 
groups or orders — 

Older I., Teirabraaohia (Gk. fefm, prefix srfour ; 
brangchia^ gills), C. with four ^Us. Although the class 
was abundantly represented in prehistorio seas, judg- 
ing from the numerous shells which occur as foisslls m 
rooks from the Silurian to the Tertiary age, it is now 
represented by only one living genus. Nautilus, found 
in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. This — the Pearly 
Nautilus — ^has many curious features. It is protected 
by a large spiral shell composed of many cnambers, 
in the last formed of which the body of the animal 
rests, although a tube of skin — the siphunole— ^nms 
through all the chambers. The arms bear tentacles in 
tiny sneaths, instead of suckers, and the eye is simple, 
without lens, having only a pin-hole aperture through 
which light-rays pass to the retina behind, bathed by 
the sea water, which also enters. The shell of Nautilus 
stripped of its outer layers is beautifully pearly, and 
is often oast on the shores of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans after storms. 

The extinct Ammonttbs, the remains of which are 
popularly called 'snake-stones,* were distiognished 
by the wavy sutures on their shells, the Nautiloids by 
their simply curved sutures. 

Order U., Dlbranohlaia (Gk. di, prefix s two ; hraug- 
ehia, gills), CX with only two gills. These fall into two 
easily distinguished groaps— 

Bub-Order 1, Dbcapoda, with 10 arms, 8 shorter and 
2 longer ; body long, with fins, and an internal ^shell * ; 
suckers on stalks. Bxamplea^tibie common Cuttle- 
fish or Squid (fifepioy, and the extinct Bdamnitee, 
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tb* {ohU thent of whioh, known popularly as CERDIC (d. 034), Saxon chief, who landed in 
* tiiunder>boltfl»* are oommon in eome olaye of Ltassio Hampahire about 496» and, after winning many 

Tictoriea oyer Britons, became king of W. Saxons (519). 
Sub-Order 2, Ootopoda, with only 8 similar arms ; GERBALS, see Gbass. 

body dumpy and rounded, no * shw * except in the CEREBELLUM, see Brain. 

Paper NautUus (ArgownUa)^ where a shelly brood GEREBRO-SPmAL FLUID, see Brain, Spinal 
ohmnber is formed; suckers without staUuk The Column. 

most familiar example is the oommon Octopus (Ocfo- CEREBRO-8PINAL MENINGITIS, see Mnnin- 
|m« or Polypua), frequent in British seas. oms. 

GEPHALU8 (olassioal myth.), s. of Thessalian king CEREBRUM, see Brain. 

Hermes ; accidentally shot 1^ wife, Prooris, and there- CEREMONIES, MASTER OF, see Chamberlain. 
upon t ook h is own lim by leapinu into the sea. CERES, Latin name of the goddess of agrioulture 

CEPHEUS (olassioal myth.), king of Ethiopia, f. of (Greek, Dbmntrb) ; usually represented with ears of 
Andromeda, who was saYM from tne sea-monster by com round her head, poimies in her left hand, and 
Perseus. C. is name of less oonspiouous N. conatella- a sceptre in her right. Her dau., P^serpine (Perse- 
tion adjoining Cassiopeia; Mu Oephei, a fourth- phone), when mthering flowers in the vale of Enna, 
magnitude stw (* the garnet star *), probably the was carried off to Hsrdes by Pluto, the god of the 
reddest star risible in N. hemisphere with unaided eye. under- world. The Gerialla, feast-day of C., was 
GEPHXS8US (38* 2' N., 23* 44' E.), river, ancient held on April 19 in celebration of fertility of earth. 
Greece. CERIGNOLA (41* 15' N., 15* 63^ E.), town, 

CERAM, SXBANO (3* S., 130* E.), largest island, Foma, Italy; here the Spaniards defeated French, 
Moluooa group, Dutch East Indies, W. of New Guinea ; 1603, establishing Spain's supremacy in Naples. Popt 
traversed E. to W. by mt. chain ; numerous streams 36,000. 
and forests ; exports sago, rice, tobacco, sugar-cane ; CERIGO, see Cytbbra. 

area, 7000 sq. miles. Pop. 100,000. CERIOOTTO (36* 50' N., 23® 18' E.), small Gk. 

CERAMICS, the study of the art of pottery (q.v.), island, Ionian group; ancient Mgila; Gk. AiUikyihera. 
CERBERUS (classical myth.), the triple-he^^ CERINTHUS, philosopher who became prominent 
dog who yarded the door of Hades, permitting all in the latter years of the Apostle John. Ho held that 
to enter, but none to escape. Jesus was the natural offspring of Joseph and Mary, 

CERGHNEIS, see Hawk Familt. and that the world was created by angelic powers, 

CERGOCEBU8, see under OEROonTRSGiD je. and not by God. 

CERGOPITHEGIDJE, Old WORLD Monkeys and CERIUM (0es:141’2), metallic element; occurs in 
Baboons, a family of monkeys confined to the Old Norway with metals Lardhanum and Didymium in rare 
WorW,^ whoM general struotu^ characters are men- pink-coloured mineral OeriU, a silicate of the three 
tinned in article Primates. Biany have cheek-pouches, metals; C. is of iron-grey colour, malleable; S.G. 6-6. 
in which they can store fruits previous to consumption ; GERNU8CHI, HENRI (1821-96), Ital. economist ; 
those without cheek-pouches feed mainly on vegeta- b. Milan ; spent most of life in France ; specialist on 
tion ; probably the most familiar of monkeys, owing bimetallism; pub. Mieaniqw da Ti^nga (1861), La 
to their abundance and wide distribution, and to the BimHaUiama an Angleterra (1879), etc. 
readiness with which some can be tamed. Of the 174 GERRETO (41® 16' N., 14® 36' B.), cathedral town, 
known species we can mention only a few examples ; Benevento, Italy ; wines. Pop. 5000. 
the Langurs {SamnopUhacua), slender monkeys, with CERRO DE PASCO, Pasbo (10® 48' 8., 76® 12' W.), 
very long tails and no ch^k-pouches, found in ^utb- town, Peru ; rilver mines. Pop. 6500. 

Eastern Asia , oommon in India and Burma. The CERRO GORDO, mountain pass on road between 
Pbobosom Monkey {Naualia), with very long tail, Vera Cruz and Mexico City, where Mexicans defeated 
and absurdly long nose, no cheek-pouches, ochre- by Americans (1847) under General Scott, 
yellow in colour, an inhabitant of Borneo, Thick- CERTALDO (44® 33' N., 11® 2' E.), town, Florence, 
pouched monkeys, with arms and legs nearly equal in Italy ; Boccaccio’s birth- and death-place. Pop. 9000. 
length, are the Guenons {Carcopithacua), including CERTIORARI, WRIT OF, issued by Chancery 
severri oval-headed, stiff-whisker^ species such as for holding of a new inquisition when findin g of first 
the red Patas Monkey of Senegambia, the greenish jury is questioned. 

Vbbyet Monkey of Cape Colony, and the Gbivst; CERUMEN, wax of the ear {q.v.). 
or the round-headed, soft-whiskeriri forms with black CERU881TE, mineral consisting of lead carbonate ; 
fur intermingled with yellow, such as the familiar found in Devon, ComwaU, and Cumberland, as right 
and pretty Mona Monkey, with white-spotted hips, prismatic twin-crystals ; transparent or translucent, 
and the Diana Monkey, with long pointed white beard, colourless, yellow, brown, or bl^k. 
both West African; or beardless mdiriduals, such as CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, MIGUEL DE (1547- 
^e Bluto or Black-bellied Monkey of Angola. 1616), Span, novelist, dramatist, and poet; b. Alcal4 da 
Very similar are the Manoabete or Write-eyelid Henares ; s. of Rodrigo de 0., an apothecary-surgeon ; 
Monkeys iparcocabua) from West Africa, whose name studied under Juan Lopez de Hoyos, a Madrid prof, of 
^^ition mark. halka-kUraa, In 1568 0. entered the service of Car- 

aao Macaques ( Macaco ) which, with the exception dinal Acquaviva, who had been sent on a mission to 
of the Barbary Ape of Gibraltar and North Africa, are Philip IL at Madrid, returning with him to Rome. In 
conned to Asia, have longer muzzles and larser bare 1670 ne enlisted as a private soldier, serving under Don 
patches on the buttocks and are lees slender tnan the John of Austria and other great military leaders. He 
Mangabeys, which othenvise they resemble. Veiy was severely wounded at the battle of Lepanto (1571), 
the tree Baboons (g.e.), on the other hand, is took part in the naval battle off Navarino (1672), and 
^ loi^-fs^ black-furred Blaok Ape (CynopUhtcua) was at the capture of Tunis (1673). In 1575 0. was 
mm the Mland of Celebes, and the dark, shaggy-maned granted leave to return to Spain, but the fleet in which 
Baboon {Therop\thacua) of Abyssinia. he sailed was captured, off hforseilles, by Algerine 

the true Baboons {Uyuocaphdiua ) — pirates. The captives, including C. and his younger 
fler^temperec^ long-faced creatures with nostrils pro- bro., Rodrigo, were aU disposed of as slaves, C. bo- 
jaetw tom tip of we muzzle, and large bare buttock- coming the property of a Qk. renegade, Dali Mami. 
fwtfmes often brigl^ coloured — are to be reckoned C. mtme many attempts to escape, but it was not 
tM^mntn Afru»n Chacma, or Pig-tailed Baboon, until five years had elapsed that hm family were able 
m^-blaok in colour, and without mane on neck, and to secure his freedom by ransom, 
u Mandrill, with large head. After his return he devoted several years to further 

•bort tail, wd bine, purple, and scarlet-coloured muzzle military service, but finally abandoned arms for lit. 
and battooks. His first publication was a pastoral romance, Oalataa 
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(1585), wliioh Apparently did not attract mnoh notloe. 
At this time he married. He now turned his attention 
to the stage, and produced between twenty and thirty 

g ays, but without achieving any substantial success. 

e was made deputy-purveyor to the fleet at Seville 
(1587), a post which he exchanged for that of collector 
of revenues in Qranada (1594). One may assume that 
he gave more attention to poetry than to accounts, for 
in 1597 he was oast into prison at l^ville because of 
a monetary deficienoy. He was eventually released 
upon finding security for the restoration of tne money, 
but was not reinstated, little is known of the events 
of his life from this period until 1603, when he is known 
to have been living at Valladolid, but it is believed that 
during his imprisonment his world-famous romance, 
Don QuixoU^ was begun* The first part of this great 
work was pub. at Madrid (1606). It was intendea as a 
satire upon the ultra-ohivalrio romances of the period, 
and met with an instant success. The second part of 
the book appeared in 1615, and contains the author's 
most mature work. Had 0. never written this master- 
piece he would have secured a high place in Span. lit. by 
virtue of his Noveias ExemplartMf to name only one 
phase of his work. Of the immortal Don it may 
safely be said that it is much more widely read at Uke 
present time than it was three hundred years ago. 

Lives by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly (1892), H. £. Watt 
(1894), and by A. F. Calvert (1905). 

CERV£RA, PA8GUAJL GERVERA T TOPETE 
(1839-1909), Span, admiral ; commanded a squadron 
of four ships in the Span.-Amer. War (1898), which, 
beiimopposM to a greatly superior force, was destroyed 
at Santiago ds OvSa, He was afterwards tried, but 
acquitted of blame. 

CSBRVETRX (41* 69' N., 12* 6' E.), ancient city, 
Italy ; has Etruscan rook tombs. 

GERVIDJE, see Deer. 

GE8AREVIGH fmore coireotly, Tsesarevich), heir- 
apparent to Russ, throne. The Oeiiuirewich Handicap, 
founded at Newmarket in 1839, was named after the C. 
(later Alexander II.), who visit^ England in that year. 

GE8ARX, GIUSEPPE (1568-1640), ItaL artist of 
the * Idealist * school, who spent many years in the 
execution of frescoes in the Capitol of Home. 

GESAROTTX, MELGHIORE (1730-1808), Ital. 

S >et, b. Padua; known chiefly as a translator of 
omer and Ossian; author of a poem, Pronea, ad- 
dressed to Napoleon ; also numerous prose works on 
Qk. lit., taste, and the poetic art. 

GESENA (44* 8' N., 12* 18' E,), town, Forli, Itely ; 
cathedral ; exports wine, silk. Pop. 7700. 

GESNOLA, GOUNT LXnGZ PALMA DX (1832- 
1004), ItaL archflsologist and diplomatist ; carried out 
fruitful excavations in Cyprus and wrote its history. 

GESPEDES, PABLO DE (1538-1608), Span, 
artist and poet ; a fine specimen of his work is a Last 
Supper ni Cordova, bis native place, and other examples 
are to be found at Seville and Madrid. He also wrote a 
didactic poem on The Art of Painting, which was greatly 
esteemed. 

GESPEDES Y MENE8ES, GONZALO DE (d. 
1638), Span, novelist ; wrote a Historia de Felipe iF. 
(1631) and several novels. 

GE88IO BOIfORUM (Lat.), term in law for 
voluntary * ceding of goods * by debtor as alternative 
to distramt. 

CE8TXU8, LUG1U8, Gk. rhetorician, who flour- 
ished at Rome during the age of Augustus, but who 
invariably used Latin as the medium of his declama- 
tions ; examples of his work are to be found in Seneca. 
CE8TODA, see Tafbwosms. 

CETACEA, mammalian order, includiim whales and 
dolphins. They are characteri^ chiefly by their 
flshlike form, essential because of their aquatic habits ; 
the possession of paddle-like fore-limbs (flippers) ; the 
absemee of exteiml hind-Umbs; by a layer of fat 
(blubber) beneath the skin, and thw habit of living 
together in herds or * schools.* They chiefly feed on 
the minute organisms composing the plankton (g.e. ), and 


some species on small fish, cephalopoda (g.c.); the 
mmpus even attacks seals. The order is generally 
divided into two suborders, one, the Myetaoooeii, com- 
prising the whales with baleen (whalel^ne), such as the 
hump-back (Megaptera), the common whale (c.e.) 
(Balcsna) ; the other, Odontooeti, being represented by 
toothed genera such as the cachalot or sperm whale 
(PAyaefer), the mmpus, the dolphin {q,v.) {Delpkinus), 
the ponoise (Phocesna), and the narwhal (Mono- 
don). The 2ieuglodonta, discovered in Eocene strata, 
have been supposed to show affinities to recent cetacea. 

CETEWATO (d. 1884), Zulu king; s. of King 
Panda, whom he depos^ (1873) ; was required by the 
Brit. Government to disband his strong army and to 
give promises to live at peace with his neighbours. The 
tmises were not kept, and the Government was openly 
and as a consequence Lord Cilhelmsford invaded 


premia 

defied. 


Zululand with 13,(X>0 men (Jan. 11, 1879); the 
disasters of Isandhlwana and Rorke's Drift followed, 
but the Zulus were signally defeated at Vlundi (July 4). 
C., who had become a fugitive, was afterwards cap- 
tured, his ki^dom being divided amongst a number of 
his chiefs. He was eventually restored to part of his 
kingdo^ but, being defeatea by his enemies, took 
refuge in the Native Reserve, where he died. 

His son, Ddtiettlu, attempting to become king, was 
exiled to St. Helena ( 1889), but ulowed to return (1898). 
In 1907 he was imprisoned on suspicion of being im- 
plicated in a Zulu revolt, being sentenced (1909) to 
four years' imprisonment. The incident created con- 
siderable ill-feeling between the home government and 
Natal. 

CETINA, GUTIERRE DE (1518-72), Span, 
soldier and poet ; saw military service under (jharlos V. 
in Italy ana Germany, but spent many years of his life 
in Mexico, where he d. ; wrote sonnets and other poems 
in the Ital manner (under pen-name, VAirnixio). 

GETO WIA, see Chafers. 

GETORBCUfUS, see under Sharks and Doo- 
Fishes. 

CETTE (43* 23' N., 3* 42' E.), fortified seaport, 
H4rault, France ; has spacious harbour and extensive 
shipping trade; chief trade is in fish, wine, brandy. 
Pop. (1911) 33,049. 

CETTZNJE, CsmoNE (42* 45' N., 19* E.), oapitnl 
of Montenegro (g.v.), in fertile valley, surrounded by 
mountains ; resiaenoe of the prince and metropolitan ; 
has several times been burnt W Turks. Pop. 5300. 

CEUTA (35* 64' N., 5* 17' W.), fortified seaport, on 
small peninsula, N. of Morocco, opposite Gioraltar; 
military and convict station ; castle occupies highest 
point of a mountain, 636 ft. (the ancient Aoyla) ; cath- 
^ral; Span, possession since 1608. Pop. (1910) 13,000. 

GEVA (44^ 22' N., 8* 4' £.), town, on Tanaro, Pied- 
mont, Italy. 

GEVENNES (44* 15' N., 3* 44' E.), mountain range, 
S. France, extending from Canal du Midi, north-east- 
ward to Canal du Centre ; divided into N. and S. 
C^vennes ; separate basins of Loire and Garonne from 
those of Rhone and SaOne ; highest point, 5753 ft. 

CEYLON (6* 66' to 9* 46' N., 79* 36' to 81* 68' E.), 
island and Brit, crown colony at S. extremity of India ; 
consists largely of undulating plains, but S. part is 
mountainous in interior ; extreme length, 226 miles ; 
width, c. 145 miles; area, 25,333 sq. miles; separated 
from India by Gulf of MAnaar and Palk Strait, with 
width of 32-120 miles. These openings have between 
them chain of islands so close together and with such 
shallow water between that it m been proposed to 
carry railway across. Hmhest mountains are Pedro- 
tallagalla (8300 ft. ) and Adam's Peak. C. is drained by 
MahaviUagangA which flows N.E., entering sea near 
TrincomaU. Chief towns are Colombo (capital), 
GaJle, Trincomali, Kandy. Climate is cooler than in 
India, and healthy except on coast; N.E. and S.E. get 
little rain and ne^ irrigation, but S.W. is damp, as it 
has rainfaU of both monsoons. In geological struct^ 
gneiss is predominating formation, and there are marine 
deposits in W. 
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Bistory. — In V. cent. b.o. the SingWesedviiMty wm 
established in C. by invasion of Hindus under Vijaya. 
Under his successors, country prospered and att^ed 
remarkable degree of civilisation. Buddhism was in- 
troduced in HL cent. b.o. In early XVI. cent, settle- 
ments were made by Portug. traders, but in 1666 
Portuguese were expelled by Dutch. In 1796 Brit, force 
sent to C., oapturea Dutch forts ; in 1802 0. was ceded 
to Britain by Dutch in exchange for Java, and in 1816 
whole island came under Brit, control. 

C. is administered by gov., who is assisted by Execu- 
tive Council of six members and Legislative Council 
of seventeen members. For administrative purposes 
island is divided into nine provinces, eacn under 
government agent; provinces are Northern, North- 
Western, Western, North-Central, Central, Eastern, 
Southern, Uva, Sabaragamuwa. 

A considerable amount of iron and plumbag^ is 
obtainable ; anthracite, gold, monadte, mica, thorium, 
rubies, sapphires, topazes, and other gems produced ; 
pearl fishery io^rtant government monopoly, as is 
salt-making. Vegetable products include tea, coffee, 
cinchona, cinnamon, cacao, tobacco, cardamoms, 
cocoa-nuts, areca-nu^ rubber, camphor, rice. All 
these are exported, also cocoa-nut oil, coir, copra; 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs rais^ ; elephants 
exported to India ; imports cottons, iron, machinery, 
coal, salt fish, provisions, liquor. 

Inhabitants mclude, besides Europeans, Singhalese, 
Tamils, Moormen, Eurasians, Malays, and Veddahs. 
By far greater number are Singhalese, who belong to S., 
Tamila to N. Veddahs are aborigines. Pnncipid 
religions are Buddhism, Hinduism, iSamism, Christi- 
anity. Education is controlled by government. Pop. 
1911) 3,692,397. 

Emerson Tennent, Ceylon (1860); Willis, Ceylon 
(1907); Cave, Hook of Ceylon; Farrer, In Old Ceylon; 
Ferguson, Ceylon Handbook. 

CEZIMBRA (38* 26' N., 9* 6" W.), town, Estrema- 
dura, Portugal Pop. 6000. 

GHABAROWSK, see Khababovsk. 

GHABA8, FRANCOIS-JOSEPH (1817>62), Fr. 
Egyptologist. 

CHABAZITE, mineral ; hydrated silicate of alumin- 
ium and calcium (AlSuOj+CaSiOj-f-CHjO), occurring 
in rhombohedral crystals, colourless or brownish-yellow, 
lining cavities in ancient lava rocks (Giant’s Causeway, 
Faroes). 

CHABIiAIS (46* 17' N., 6* 36' E.), district. Haute- 
Savoie, France ; produces wine, fruit, cheese. 

CHABEIS (47* 60' N., 3* 47' E.), town, Yonne, 
Firance ; produces famous wine of same name (white 
Burgundy). 

CBABOT, PHILIP DE, Count of Chabny 
(d. 1643), admiral of France ; was held in great favour 
by Francis L, who made him gov. of Burgundy, and 
hUtowed on him many high omoes. His oiUy serious 
rival for power was A^e de Montmorency, and there 
was a lifelong conflict between the two. His mag^- 
fioent tomb is in the Louvre. 

CHABRIAB (IV. cent. B.O.), famous Athenian 
general 

CBABRIER, ALEXIS EMMANUEL (1841-94), 
Fr. composer. Choendoline was produced at Brussels 
(1886), and later at the Grand Op4ra, Paris ; and Le 
Hoi medgrd lui at the Op^ra Coimqne (1887). C. was 
also the composer of a number of pianoiorte pieces. 

GHAGMA BABOON, see under Cebcopithbcida. 

CHA CO (27* 8., 61* W.), government, N. Argentina, 
bordering river Bermejo and forming part of dis- 
trict El Gran Chaco; area, 62,741 sq. miles. Pop. 
28,000. ^ 

CHACONNE, a Span, dance of XVIL cent., in 
slow three-four measure. 

C HAD (d. 672), Eng. saint; pupil of St. Aidan ; 
became abbot of Lastingham; later made bp. of 
Mercia, and fixed his see at Idchfield ; famed for his 
humility and saintl/life. 

Bede, EedeoioiUeal History, 


CHAD, LAKE, TsAD (13* 30' N., 14* E.), lake in 
West Central Africa ; area, c. 10,400 sq. miles, varying 
according as season is wet or dry ; 830 ft. above sea- 
level ; N.E. and part of S. shore are in Fr. sphere, Mrt 
of S. shore in Ger. Kamerun, S.W. shore in Brit 
Northern Nigeria; water fresh; fish, turtles, water- 
fowls, and crocodiles abound. 

GHADDERTON (63* 33' N., 2* 9' W.), town, lAnoa- 
shire, England ; cotton manufactures, coal mines. 
Pop. (1911) 28,306. 

GHADERTON, LAURENCE (d. 1640), Puritan 
preacher and educationist ; had a distinguished career 
at Cambridge, and became first Master of Emmanuel 
Coll. 

CHADWICK, SIR EDWIN (1800-90), Eng. social 
reformer ; assisted in drafting Poor Law report (1834) ; 
report on * Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Popu^ 
lation * (1842) ; commissioner of Board of Health (1848- 
64). 

GHJEREMON. — (1) Stoic philosopher and gram- 
marian ; in 49 a.d. he became one of the tutors to 
Nero ; author of a History of Egypt, and treatises on 
astron., astrology, and nammar. (2) (IV. cent, b.o.) 
Athenian dramatist, whose Ceniaums is commented 
upon by Aristotle. 

GHJERONEIA, ancient city, Bosotia, Greece ; 
remains of theatre and small temple exist ; birthplace 
of Plutarch ; famous as site of battle in which Greeks 
were defeated by Philip of Maoedon, 338 B.a 

CHJBTOGNATHA, Ab&ow- WORMS, class of 
translucent marine animals attaining a length of up 
to ^ in. The body is divided b^ septa into three 
divisions, and shows certain afi&oities to the Annelida. 
Sagitta and Spadeila are two species common in the 
plankton of the sea. 

CHiETOPODA (Gk. chaite, hair; potu, podos, a 
foot), Bbistlx-Wobms. — T his gr^t class includes the 
majority as well as the most familiar of * worms.’ All 
are ringed or segmented, often with the external rings 
continued in partitions across the bodv-cavity and 
cutting off sinular segments; and all bear large or 
small, many or few, bristles— chitinous seta emb^ded 
in skin-pits. 

The Bristle- Worms fall into three orders, one of 
which, Mtzostomida, a small group, may be dismissed 
with the remarks that its mem^rs are degenerate 
forms which live upon the discs and arms of Feather 
Stars (orinoids), causing the formation of galls. The 
larva, however, shows Bristle- Worm characters, and the 
adult bears five pairs of parapodia — structure typically 
Polychsst (see below). The most important grouM 
however, are the Sea- Worms, or Poltohats, and the 
Earth-Worms, or OUooohats, containing individuals 
so diverse in appearance and in habit tlmt they had 
best be consider^ separatelv. 

Order L Poltohata (Gk. polus, much ; chaste, 
hair), Sia-Wobmb, are for the most part marine Bristle- 
Worms, only a few freshwater inhabitants (such as 
Lumbriconereis from Trinidad) being known. They 
are distinguished by possessing many bristles (hence 
the genera name) set on processes of the body ^own 
as parapodia. They have a distinct head with sensory 
tentacles, minute ^es, and a homy * jaw * apparatus 
within the mouth. The sexes are generally separate, 
and the young form develops into the adult through a 
metamorphosis. Of the marine PolychsBts a few are 
parasitic, a few live in friendly association with star- 
fishes and other worms, and a few transparent gelat- 
inous forms (such as Tomopteris) float in the open 
sea. But the vast majorit;|r live in shallow water near 
the shore, after the most diverse fashions. Some hide 
beneath stones or crawl over the bottom by means of 
their parapodia ; in others the parapodia are modified 
into leaf -like paddles, as in PhyUodore, the ‘Paddle- 
Worm ’ of British coasts, by which they swim with 
undulating motion ; a few bore homes for themselves 
in chalk or limestone (Polydora); the common Lug- 
Worm (Arsniedea), a favourite forms ‘oastings* 
by burrowing in sand ; and many build for themselves 
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liaiy Mm {8mpMU or taatgomat quill-like tabee 
(HyaUnmoia), or pet^work taoet of eand and mod 
graina, or ah^ fni^enta {SabMaria, TtrebeUa), 

Thdr food aJao dmera uuoh. A few are yegeUriana* 
feeding on aeaweed, aome extract the organic matter 
from aand they awallow* bat the majori^ are car- 
niyoroua* deyoorixig Spongea, Croataoea, other worma, 
and auoh-like. BcmdM the normal mode of reproduc- 
tion, budding often occura, eycn a long chain of young 
indiyiduala at rarious atagce remaining attached to 
the parent atock aa in Autolytus, Polycnwta are often 
brilliantly and beautifully coloured and aome are 
phoaphoreacent. Apart from their yalae in the aea aa 
forming a great part of the food-aupply of certain 
fiahea, Polvohnta are made uae of by man aa bait for 
fiahee, ana even aa food — ^the atranM Palolo worm 
being cwtured for thia purpoae at demiite lunar timea 
by the Samoana and Fijiana, 

Order IL Olioooh-*ta (Qk. oligos^ few; ehaUi, 
hair), Eabth- Wobhs, are diatingmahed from Polychieta 
by their terreatrial habit, by their rare 8eta», their lack 
of parapodia and * jaw * apparatua, by their indefinite 
head, without tentacles, by their hermaphrodite 
character, and by the fact that the young form develops 
directly into the adult. 

Although * Earth-Worm ’ aa a general name deaciibea 
the group, a few simple forma inhabit fresh water 
{Mierodrtli), or are am^bioua. The majority barrow 
in earth, feeding upon the organic matter contained in 
the soil they swallow, and by their feeding and burrow- 
ing opening the ground to the beneficent action of the 
weather, to the great advantage of gardener and 
agrioultnriat. 

CHAFERS {Searabmda), a huge family of Lamel- 
licom beetles, comprising c. 13,000 species, found all 
over the globe. Many of the males are armed with 
horns, ^ey include the Sacred Beetle of the Egyp- 
tians (8car<Jbcmu $€LC€r), which feeds ingloriously upon 
dung; and in Britain, the Cockchafer {Mdolo^ha 
vul^rU), the larva of which is exceedingly destructive 
to crops, and the Rose Chafers {Cetonia), 

CBAFFABINA8, Zavfaeinbs (36® 10^ N., 3* W.), 
group of small islands, off N. coast Morocco, belonging 
to Spain. 

GHAGNY (46® 60' N., 4® 47' E.), town, France ; 
winea Pop. 4700. 

GHAG08 (6® S., 72® E.), Brit, group of islets, Ind. 
Ocean ; dependency of Mauritius. 

CHAGRES, river, flows across Isthmus of Panama ; 
at mouth on N. coast of Isthmus is port of C. 

CHAILLU, PAUL BELLONI DU (1835-1903), 
Ft. traveller and author ; made numerous discoveries 
in soology, anthropology, and geography in his ex- 
tensive African travels. 


CHAIR, article of domestic furniture. Though 
of great antiquity, c’s, now so common, did not come 
into general use until about the XVI. cent. Before 
that period, chests, stools, and benches formed the 
usual seat of ordinary persons, the c. being more in 
the nature of a state seat us^ only by persons of 
rank. Ancient Egyptian o’s were generally of carved 
and gilded woods, inlaid or decorated with ivory; 
Rom. o*s were frequently of marble; and the o. of 
preserved in the Louvre, is of bronze. 
0^8 were usually low, with arm-rests termina- 
ting in the heads of beasts or birds, and were without 
backs. The oldest known Eng. c. is that of Edward I. 
(1230-1307), at Westminster. It is of oak, and is 
used in the coronations of Brit, monarohs. Up to 
the middle of the XVIL cent, the o*s of all countries 



were usually without upholstery, which, when intro- 
duced, dev Aoped into the gorgeous productions of 
the XVIIL cent. 

GHAITTA8, see Aao HiTBO TU M (Ikdiak). 

CHALGEDON, CALOHJniOK (c. 40® 56'N., 20® 5' B.), 
ancient town, Bithynia, Asia Minor, on Bosporus, 
opposite Byzantium. Oouhoil or G., held here 
in 451 A.D., declared its belief in the duality of the 
natures united in the one Person of Christ, the doctrine 


now held by the vast bulk of Christiaas ; and fixed 
eoclesiaeticsl Jurisdiction of Rome and Byzantium. 

CHALCEDONY, CALoaDOHY (S^O,), variety of 
naf»es silica, found in translucent masses, with waxy 
lustre, coloured veins, rings, or spots; common 
examples, pebbles and agates. 

CHALGI8 (38® 28' N., 23® 27' £.), chief town, island 
of Eubesa, Greece, on Euripns ; flourishing town and 
colonising centre in ancient times ; belonged success- 
ively to Athenians, Macedonians, Romans, and Turks. 
Pop. 10,958. 

CHALDJEA (c. 35® N., 45® E.), ancient country, 
between Tigris and Euphrates River^ Asiatic Turkey ; 
an immense plain of extremely fertile soil ; produces 
wheat, barley ; has palm forests ; abode of civilised 
races for many cent's ; empire dated from remote 
antiquity; destroyed e. 2300 b.o. See Babtlon. 

CHALDEE, languam in which some portions of the 
Books of Daniel and Ezra were written, said to have 
been the vernacular language of Babylon. 

CHALDRON, coal or coke measure, generally 
about 36 bushels in England. 

GHALFONT ST. GILES (61* 38' N., 0® 34' W.), 
village, Buckinghamshire, England ; here Milton wrote 
part of Paradiee Loei. 

GHALGROVE(51® 41' N., 1® 6 ' W.), village, Oxford, 
England ; here Royalists defeated Roundheads, 1643 ; 
Hampden killed. 

CHALICE, primarily the euoharistic wine-cup ; 
but also name for an ordinary goblet. 

CHAUER, JOSEPH (1747-93), Fr. Jacobin leader. 

CHALK, a soft, pure white limestone composed of 
sheUs of microscopic marine animals, mostly Fora- 
minifera, and rich in fossils (corals, sponges, moUusca) ; 
geologioidly forms distinguishing feature of the Upper 
Cretaceous formation, Ming represented in Engtmid 
by the N. and S. Downs, York and Lincoln Wolds, 
Salisbury plain, Chiltem Hills; used for writing, 
preparation of lime, Rom. cement, putty. 

CHALKHILL, JOHN, Eng. poet, of whose life 
nothing is known. Two songs, stated to be by him, 
are quoted in Walton’s Compleat Angler ; and a long 
poem, Thealma and Clearehua, bearing his name as 
author, appeared in 1683. 

Saintsbury’s Minor PoeU of the Caroline Period 
(1906). 

CHALLEBIEL-LAGOUR, PAUL AMAND (1827- 
96), Fr. philosophical writer and statesman. 

* CHALLENGER ’ EXPEDITION, scientific 
expedition (1872) fitted out by Brit, government for 
investigation of fauna and flora of deep sea. Its 
results fill 50 vol’s. 

CHALLONER, RICHARD (1691-1781), Eng. 

R. C. bp.; ed. Douai; bp. of Hammersmith (1741), 
later Viear- Apostolic of London district ; pub. Oatholie 
Chrietian Inetrwied (1737), Memoira of Miaaionary 
Prieata (1741), Britannia Saneta, Carden of the 8otd, etc. 

CHALMERS, ALEXANDER (1759-1834), Scot, 
writer and edit ; Biographical Dictionary stUl used. 

CHALMERS, GEORGE (1742-1825), Scot anti- 
quarian ; b. Fochabers (Elgin) : visited America (1763), 
and settled in Biaryland as Iftw^r, but returned to 
ScotUmd on the outoreak of the War of Independence. 
He wrote numerous antiquarian and politic works, 
also several biographies, but is chiefly remembered for 
his contribution to Soot history, Caledonia, of which, 
however, only three vol's appeal ere his death. 

CHALMERS, GEORGE PAUt (1833-78), Soot 
landscape painter of heavy Romantio sohooL 

CHALMERS, JAMES (1841-1901), Soot, mission- 
ary ; b. Ardrishaig ; spent ten years Bt Raratonga, 

S. Pacific (1866-76), as lepresentative of Lonoon 
Missionary Society. He exercised great influence 
over the natives. Later he transferred to New Guinea. 
He was killed by cannibals at Goaribari Island. 

CHALBSER8, THOMAS (1780-1847), Soot 
preacher and philanthropist; ed. St Andrews, 
entered the ministry, officiate ®at Kilmeny (Fife) 
and later at Glasgow, where his preaching made him 
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famous. In 1823 ha became prof, of Moral Phil, at 
St. Andrews, and in 1828 prof, of Diyinity at Bdin- 
burgh. He was one of the chief promoters of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and became its first Moder- 
ator. He possessed a character of mat simplicity 
and nobility, and much of his time during his later 
years was ^ven to philanthropic work. 

GHALONER, 8 XR THOMAS (1621-fifi), Bng. 
state official ; held Tarious court ai^intmentB under 
the Protector Somerset and Queen Mary, and acted as 
ambassador for Queen Elisabeth on several occasions. 
He was the intimate friend of Burghley, and employed 
his leisure in the composition of pastoral and Latin 
verses, which were held in some repute. 

GHALONNE 8 - 8 UR-LOIRE (47* 21' N., 0* 46' W.), 
town, France. Pop. 4600. _ 

CHALON 8 - 8 UR-MARXfE (48* 69' N., 4* 20' E.), 
city, on Marne, France ; ancient Oatalaunutn ; seat of 
bp. ; principal building, XIIL-cent. cathedral of St. 
Etienne, church of Notre Dame, Hotel de Ville 
(1772); formerly famous for manufacture of woollen 
cloth ; has large trade in champagne. Napoleon III. 
formed celebrated camp of C. for training of troops, 
about 17 miles N.E. Here Attila was defeated by 
Homans and Franks, 461 a.d., which saved W. Europe 
from falling into hands of Huns. Pop. (1911) 31,367. 

GHALONr-8UR-8A0N£ (46* 47' N., 4* 62' £.), 
Sa6ne-et-Loire, France; manufacturing and commercial 
town ; ancient CabiUonum ; cathedral is of XIV. cent. ; 
has copper and iron foundries. Pop. (191 1 ) 31,660. 

CHALUKTA, Ind. dynasty, founded by Pula- 
kesin I., which fi. in the Deccan (660-760 a.d.), and 
again (973-1190). Ghalukyan style, see Abohitkct- 
(7BB (Indian). 

GHALUMEAU, Old BV. musical wind-instrument 
or shawm ; pipe of a bagpipe ; Fr. chemical instru- 
ment for blowing on a flame to raise its temperature. 

GHALTBAU 8 , HEIlfRlGH MORITZ (1796- 
1862), Oer. philosopher ; prof, of Philosophy in Kiel 
Univ. ; pub. HutcrUdu Eidwidcdung der 9pehdaUv€n 
PhiloioT^ie von Kant hi$ Hegel (1837) ; Bng. trans. by 
Tttlk (1864) and Edersheim (1864). 

GHALTBEATE WATER 8 , see MnrXRAL Watsbs. 

GHALTBXTE (FeCOg), mineral consisting of iron 
carbonate; a common iron ore, yellowish - brown 
rhombohedral crystals found in Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Cumberland. 

GHAM, second s. of Noah ( 9 .V.). 

GHAM (49* 14' N., 12* 38' E.), town, Bavaria. 
Pop. 4200. 

GHAMJELEON, genus of lizards characterised by 
the peculiar structure of its skeleton and skull, the soft 
small-soaled skin with power of changing cobur, 
oiroular eyelids, long, slenaer tongue which it protrudes 
exceedingly quickly to catch insects, prehensile taU, 
digits adapted for gmping the branches of trees in 
which the o. lives. iMveral species occur in Africa and 
one in Andalusia. 

GHAMBA (32* 29' N., 76* 10' R), native hiU state, 
Puniab, India ; traversed by Ravi and Chenab Rivers ; 
chief industries, affriculture and grazing ; copper, iron, 
and slate plentiful; capital, Chamba ; area, 3216. Pop. 
1911) 134,361. 

CHAMBAL (c. 24* N., 76* 26' E.), tributary of 
Jumna River, Central India ; rises in Vindhya Mts. 

C HAMB ERLAIN , official appointed by a sovereign 
or corporation to undertake performance of ceremonial 
duties. The Lord Chamberlain is a court official 
whose institution dates back to the XIV. cent., or 
earlier. He has control, assisted by the Vice^O,, over 
a great number of the court servants, the royal ward- 
iDOe, selects tradesmen, etc., issues invitations to state 
functions, and is the licenser of theatres and plays. 
The Lord Great G. is an hereditary household mag- 
nate, the old camerariue regist whose office is now hem 
jointly by the Marquess of C«holmondeley and the 
Earls of Anoaster and Carrington ; he has a station in 
the palace^ control of cercmomes, care of sword of 
state, etc. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOBEPH (1836- ), Brit, 

statesman; b. London; e. a of Joseph 0., master 
of the Gordwainers Company ; ed. at Canonbury, and 
Univ. OolL School, London ; joined his cousin, Joseph 
Nettlefokl, In a screw-making business; retired (1874) 
and devoM his energies to political work. He married 
thrice ; unsuccessful as Liberal candidate fot Sheffield, 
1874 ; Mayor of Birmingham, 1873-76 ; responsible for 
many local reforms, ay. munioipalisation of gas and 
water supply, erection of improved municipal build - 
ii^, abolition of much slum property, laying out of 
open spaces for recreation; returned unopposed for 
Immingham as John Bright's colleague, 1876. 

C. entered Gladstone's Cabinet as Prea, Board of 
Trade (1880), and was largely responsible for Bank- 
ruptcy Act (1883), Patents Act, and BYanchiee Act 
(i£m) ; returned for W. Birmingham again (1886), but 
objecting to Gladstone's Home Rule poli<^ resigned his 
seat in the Cabinet (March 16, 1886). Thereafter he 
became leader of the 'Liberal Unionists.* In 1896, 
0. became Colonial Sec. in Lord Salisbury's Cabinet, 
and advocated old age pensions; as Colonial Sec., 
1896-1900, was strongly imperialistic and was in 
great measure responsible for the negotiations which 
ended in the B^r War (1899-1902). When Mr. 
A. J. Balfour (y.v.) suoc. Lord Salisbu^ as Premier 
(July 1902) C. again became Colonial Sm., but with- 
drew, 1903, having adopted a policy of * Tariff Reform ' 
not entirely compatible with his chiefs jffogrammei 
In 1906 he oeased to take an active part in politics, 
owing to illness, but was returned unopposed for W. 
Birimngham, 1910. He was instrumental in founding 
Birmingham Univ. (1900) and became its first chan- 
cellor. A. Mackintosh, Life (1906). 

GHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH AUSTEN ( 1868- \ 

e. s. of Joseph C. (g.o.) ; Unionist MP., E. Worcester- 
shire, since 1892 ; Civil Lord of Admiral^, 1896^ 
1900; Financial Sec. to Treasury, 19(K)-2; Post 
master-Gen., 1902-3 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 
1903-6. 

GHAMBERLAIN, JOSHUA LAWRENGE (1828- 
), Amer. soldier and educationist; held various 
professorships before entering Federal army (1862); 
fought in important battles, and was six times 
wounded; governor of Maine, 1867-70; pra. of 
Bowdoin CVnL (1871-83); pub. Maine: Herrlace in 
History (1877) ; edit. Univerexties and Their 8on$ ( 1898). 

GHAMBERLAIN, SIR NEVILLE BOWLES 
(1820-1902), Eng. field- marshal ; s. of Sir Henry 
Chamberlain, Bart. ; served in first Afghan War 
(1839-42), (Gwalior campaign (1843), Punjab cam 
(1848-49), distinguished himself at siege of 
. where he was wounded. 

Q. W. Forrest's Lt/e (1909). 

GHAMBERLATNE, WILLIAM (1619-79), Eng. 
poet; ph 3 r 8 ioian by profession ; fougnt on Royalist 
side during Civil War; pub. Pharonnida, narrative 
poem in 6 nooks (1669), an important work in history 
of prosody, containing many poetical gems, but bad 
in construction, Lov^s Vieiyry, tragi-comedy (1668), 
England^ s Jubilee (1660). 

GHAMBER 8 , EPHRAIM (c. 1680-1740), Eng. 
encyciopsdist ; b. Kendal ; apprenticed to a London 
globe-maker ; later devoM nia whole time to the 
production of his Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
pub. 2 vol's, 1728. A Fr. trans. inspired Diderot 
and D'Aleml^rt to produce their Encydopidie, and 
C.'8 work was not without influence on Dr, Samuel 
Johnson. 

CHAMBERS, GEORGE (1803-40), Eng. marine 
artist ; b. Whitby ; s. of a sailor, was himseff appren 
ticed to the sea; later he became a house-pamtei; 
took drawing lessons, and produced small marine 
pictures. Afterwards he movea to London, and became 
a scene-painter ; elected associate of Water (>>lour Soc. 
(1834), and member (1836). 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT (1802-71), Scot, author 
and publisher; b. Peebles; opened a book-stall in 
Leith Walk, Bidinburgh (1818) ; later joined hia bro. 
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William M pariaier in the firm whioh bears their names ; 
was a frequent contributor to Chambers** Journal, and 
author of Traditions of Edinburgh (1824), History of 
the Rebellions in Scotland (1828), Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation (1846), Booh of Days (1862-64), 
and many other works. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT WILLIAM, (1865- ), 

Amer. novelist ; works include Cardigan, The Fighting 
Chance, The Cambric Mash ; painter also. 

CHAMBERS, WILLIAM (1800-83), Scot, author 
and publisher ; b. Peebles ; elder bro. of Robert C., 
and, like him, began life as a small bookseller in Edin- 
burgh; founder of firm, Messrs. W. A R. Chambers; 
began publication of Chambers** Journal (1832) ; 
famed for public munificence; restored St. Giles* 
Cathedral ; twice Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; author 
of minor antiquarian works. 

CHAMBERS, SIR WILLIAM (1726-06), Brit, 
architect; spent some of his early years in China, 
acquiring a ^owladge of the art and arch, of that 
country. Later studied arch, in Italy, and upon his 
return to London found constant employment as 
architect and furniture-designer. He designed many 
houses for the nobility, the buildings at Kew (of which 
the pagoda remains), and the state coach for George III. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum). 

CHAMBER8BURO (39* 63' N., IV 41' W.), town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; has several machine-shops, 
foundnes, and breweries. Pop. (1910) 11,800. 

CHAMBERTIN, red wines obtain^ from Gevrey- 
C., France. 

CHAMBERY (46® 34' N., 6* 54' E.), town, France, 
capital of former Duchy of Savoy {q.v.)*, cathedral, seat 
of abp. ; manufactures silk-gauze, etc. Pop. 16,000. 

CHAMBON-FEUGEROLLES (46® 23' N., 4® 20' 
E.), town, Loire, France. Pop. 11,600. 

CHAMBORD (47® 38' N., 1® 33' E.), famous chiteau 
Ijoir-et-Cher, France; begun by Francis I.; served 
as royal residence. 

CHAMBORD, HEHRl CHARLES FERDINAND, 
COMTE DE ( 1820-83), Fr. Royalist; s. of Due de Berry ; 
grandson of Charles X. ; b. seven months after his f.*8 
assassination ; claimed Fr. crown and title of Henr^ V. ; 
m. Archduchess Maria Theresa, but had no issue, 
and thus the Comte de Paris, representing the Orleans 
branch of the Bourbons, became heir to his claims. 

CHAMBRE ARDENTE (Fr. : * the fiery chamber*), 
inquisitorial court established in France by Francis L 
(1636) for trial of heretics, and abolished in 1682. Its 
work was similar to that of the Holy Office in Spain, 
and the chamber was particularly active during the 
reign of Henry 11. 

CHAMBRE INTROUVABLE, i.e, * non-such * ; 
name applied by its critics to reactionary Fr. Chamber 
of Deputies, 1815-16. 

CHAMELEON, see CHAMELEON. 

CHAMFER, architectural term for the planing of 
an angle, much seen in Gothic mouldings. 

CHAMFORT, 8EBA8TIEN ROCH NICOLAS 
(1741-94), Ft. author; natural s. of a grocer named 
Nicolas ; b. Qeimont (Auvergne) ; took active part] in 
the Revolution, and was involved in numerous troubles 
by his bitter speeches ; is chiefiv remembered by his 
Maximes et Pensies, wUch have been favourably com- 
pared with those of La Rochefoucauld. 

CHAMIER, FREDERIC ( 1796 - 1870), 
novelist ; served in navy until 1833 ; captain, I 
His nautical stories were very popular ; pub. Life of a 
Sailor (1832), Ben Brace (1836^ The Arethusa (1837), 
Jack Adams (1838), Tom Bowling (1841), Jack ifof- 
eolm*s Log (1846); edit, James* Naval History 
(1837). 

CHAMI880, ADELBERT VON (1781-1838), 
Ger. poet and botanist ; pub. Frauen Liebe und Leben 
(1830), lyrical poems, set to music by Schumann; 
Peter SehUmihl 11813), a weird tale (trans. into Eng. 
by W. Howitt), and numerous botanical treatises. 

CHAMOIS, Rupicapra tragus (<3er. Oemse), a ^t- 
like type of antelope (j.e,), with small homSf inhabiting 


the Pyronees, Alps, Carpathians, Cauoasus, and the 
mountains of W. Ai^. iliey occur in herds of up to 
twenty, and display remarkable agility and keenness of 
scent and sight. The leather made from their skin 
was the original shammy leather. 

C]|^MOMILE, Camomile, medicinal herb (An- 
themis nobilis), common in Britain ; dried flowers made 
into *c. tea* possess excellent tonic and stomachic 
properties. 

CHAMONIX, CHAMOUia (46® 56' N., 6® 61' E.), 
mountain valley and village, Haute-Savoie, France, 
at foot of Mont Blanc ; ^ciers ; tourist resort. 

CHAMP DE MAI, f^ankish national meeting- 
place for political purposes under Carolingian kings. 
Under the Merovingians this was the Champ de 
Mara. 

CHAMPAGNE (48® 30' N., 4® B.), old province, 
France, now included chiefly in Marne, Ardennes, 
Haute-Mame, Aube. Surface largely consists of chalk 
downs ; in N. and E. are vineyards producing cham- 
pagne wines. C. was feudal state in modiseval times ; 
umted to Ft. crown by marriage of Philip IV. with 
Jeanne of Navarre in 1284. See Wines. 

CHAMPAGNE, PHILIPPE DE, CHAMPAiaNE 
(1602-74), Fr. painter of valued portraits. 

CHAMPAGNEY (47® 44' N., 6® 41' E.), town, 
Haute-8a6ne, France. Pop. 4100. 

CHAMPAGNY, JEAN BAPTISTE NOMPlURE 
DE (1756-1834), Fr. ' diplomatist, statesman, and 
historian; Minister of Foreign Affairs (1807); favoured 
restoration of Bourbons. 

CHAMPAIGN (40® 7' N., 88® 16' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S. A. ; has an Industrial Univ. ; railway workshops 
and foundries. Pop. (1910) 12,421. 

CHAMPARAN, Chumfarun (26® 60' N., 84® 30' 
E.), district, Tirhut division, Bihar and Orissa, India ; 
area, 3631 sq. miles. Pop. 1,800,000. 

CHABIPAUBERT (46® 63' N., 3® 47' E.), district, 
France, where Napoleon defeated Prussians and 
Russians, 1814. 

CHAMPERICO (14® 26' N., 91® 40' W.), port, 
Guatemala ; railway terminus. 

CHAMPERTY, legal term for illegal collusion by 
whioh one person agrees to pay costs of lawsuit in 
which he is not a litigant on condition of dividing the 
profits. 

CHAMPFLEURY, pseudonym of Jules Fleury- 
Husson (1821-89), Fr. novelist and art critic ; wrote 
valuable Bibliographic eiramique. 

CHAMPIGNY, commune of the Seine ; scene of 
battles between French and Prussians, 1870. 

CHAMPION, one who represents or contends in 
the cause of another. Thus in the Middle Ages a 
priest, a woman, or an old or otherwise enfeebled 
person could nominate a * champion * as their repre- 
sentative in any quarrel or passage of arms. The 
* King’s Champion * was an officer who, after a corona- 
tion in England, summoned to single combat any 
person who dared dispute the soverei^’s title to the 
throne. Ilie office was of very early origin, and con- 
tinued until after the coronation of (George IV. 

CHAMPIONNET, JEAN £TIENN£ (176^1800), 
distinguished Fr. general of the Revolution. 

CXULB5FLAIN (44® 30' N., 73® 25' WX lake be- 
tween states of New York and Vermont, U.S. A. ; area, 
500 sq. miles ; numerous affluents ; contains about fifty 
i fUiA ; drains N. by Richelieu River into St. Lawrence ; 
communicates with Hudson River by G. Oanal ; scene 
of two naval battles between Briti^ and Americans, 
1776 and 1814. - 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DB (1567-1635), Fr. 
colonial agent and writer of travels ; sent on ezpkiring 
expedition up St. Lawrenoe (1603) ; made settlement at 
Port Royal (1604), but was for^ to retire ; estab- 
lished first Buro^n colony at Quebec (1608); dis- 
covered Lake *(^mplain,* and started Fr. conflict 
with * Fve Nations * of Indians ; made trading settle- 
ment (1611) at Mont Royal (Monfireal); Life, by Dig 
(1905), Dionne (1905). 
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CBAMPLEVfi, surface ia which hollows sic made 
to receive enameie ; hence applied to enamel work. 

CBAMPOlsLlOM, JEAN FRANgOlS (1790> 
1832), and hia bra, Jacques Joesph Gs-Fiqeao(1778~ 
1867), Fr. arohnologiits ; the former a pioneer in 
study of Egyptian hieroglyphioa 

CHAMPS ELY8EES, Parisian thoroughfare, from 
the Arc de Ikiomphe to the Place d e la Concorde ; 
formed from the open country in XVIIL and XIX. 
cent’s ; now promenade of ranJc and fashion. 

GHANCEXs, eastern portion of church building, 
occupied by the altar, accommodating the choir and 
clergy. It is often separated from the nave by a 
carved wood or wrought-iron chancel-screen. 8ee 
CHAirOXLLOB. 

GHANGEIsLOR, title in England of head of legal 
profession. The name caneel&ius was mven by 
Romans to official who in law courts sat at * chancel * 
or screen serorating public from Judge and counsel ; in 
Byzantine Empire notaries were called canceUarii ; title 
retained by barbarian states who imbibed Bom. law, 
and pven to subordinate legal officials, over whom was 
archt-eanceUariusi the keeper of the Royal Seal, who 
developed in England into the Lord High u* The name 
has b^n since applied to keepers of seals of many 
organisations ; title lost in most European countries, 
and applied in Germany to chief political (not legal) 
officiaL In England the office existed from Saxon 
times, and became next in importance to justiciarship 
in time of Henry IL ; equitable jurisdiction dates from 
1280, when petitions to long were referred to chancellor ; 
in reign of Edward m. he ceased to follow the court, 
and petitions were directed to him straight; later, 
keepmhip of Great Seal sometimes separate from 
chancellorship. Ireland has still a Lord C. For office 
of Lord O, of aeoilandt that of Keeper of Great Seal was 
substituted at the Union (1707). 

Ghanoellorship of Eacehequer originated with 
separation of Exchequer from Chancery in the time of 
Henry IIL ; Ghanoellorship of Doohy of Lanoasier 
with Act of Parliament, when Duke of Lancaster succ. 
to the throne, decreeing that lands of the Duchy 
should be separately adnunistered. 

Chancellor of a diocese, univ., etc., is primarily 
keeper of seals of diocese, etc. 

CHANCELLOR, RICHARD (d. 1556), Eng. ex- 
plorer in Russia, Arohangel, etc. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE (38® 14' N., 77® 36' W.), 
village, Virginia, U.S.A. ; here Confederates defeated 
Federals, 1863. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, legal term for offence which 
is partly matter of chance ; does not include crimes 
of passion. 

CHANCERY DIVISION, successor to the old 
Chancery Court, is presided over by the Lord Chancellor; 
in it there are six judges. The Chancery Court was 
formerly notorious for its slow administration, but 


CHANDAU81 (28® 27' N., 78® 49' E), town, 
Moradabad district. United Provinces, India ; oottoa 
Pop. 28,000. 

CHANDERI (e. 24® 43' N., 78® 8' E), town. Central 
India ; formerly fortified. Pop. 4100. 

GHANDERNAOORE, Chaudaunaqab (22® 52' N., 
88® 25' E), town, on Hugh, Bengal, India ; Fr. posses- 
sion and settlement ; manufactures cotton cloth ; taken 
by Brit., 1757 and 1816; finally restored to ifranoe, 
18ia Pep. 24,500. 

CHANDLER, HENRY WILLIAM (1828-89X 
Eng. classical scholar ; ed. Pembroke CoU., Oxford, of 
which he became fellow; prof, of Moral Philosophy 
(1867); curator of Bodleian (1884); pub. Practical 
Iniroduction to Ortth AcetiUualion (1862), and was a 
leading authority on works of Aristotle. 

CHANDLER, RICHARD (1738-1810), Eng. anti- 
quary; pub. large work on Ionian Aniiquitiec (1769), 
Zf/e of Bishop WaynfM (period of Henry VL), Travels 
tn Greece, History of Ilium, etc. 

CHANDLER, SAMUEL (1693-1766), Eng. Non- 
conformist preacher ; was a Presbyterian, and famed 
for his learning; for about forty years conducted a 
meeting-house in Old Jewry; pub. Vindication of the 
Christian Religion (1725), Rejections on the Conduct of 
Modem Deists (1727), Vindication of the Old Testament 
(1740), and other controversial works. 

GHANDOR (20® 19' N., 74® 17' E.), town, Bombay, 
India ; captured by British, 1804, 1818. Pop. 5500. 

CHANDOS, title of an Eng. barony held by the 
Biydges family, 1554-1710 ; in the latter year it was 
raised to a dulmdom, and so continued until 1789, when 
it became extinct. It was revived and added to the 
dukedom of BuckinghAm in 1822, with which it be- 
came extinct, March 26, 1889. 

CHANDOS, SIR JOHN (d. 1369), Eng. military 
commander; fought at Cambrai (1337), Cricy (1346), 
Poitiers (1356), where he saved life of the Black Prince. 
He won the victories of Auray (1364), and Navaret 
(1367). He was held in great estimation by Edward 
m., who made him a Knight of the Garter, and 
Seneschal of Poitou. He was ulled at Lussac, 

CHANDPUR (29® 10' N., 78® 19' E), town. United 
Provinces, India. Also name of several places in BengaL 
Pop. 13,000. 

CHANDRAOUPTA MAURYA, SandboooTTUS 
(c. 321-296 B.O.), Ind. king; conquered the Punjab 
and other districts, and made himself paramount 
throughout India. 

CHANGARNIER, NICOLAS AlfNE THEO- 
DULE (1793-1877), Fr. general and politician; dis- 
tinguished in Algeria and m the Franco- Prussian War. 

CHANG-CHOW (24® 28' N., 117® 42' E), walled 
city, province of Fu-l^en, China ; silk. Pop. 500,000. 

CHANG-CHOW (31® 52' N., 119® 47' £.), town, 
Kiang-Su, China. Pop. 360,000. 

GHANGRA, Kanohabi (40® 35' N., 33® 40' E), 


there is now no division of the High Court where oases 
are so promptly heard ; in it alone there are mactioally 
no arrears. The business with which the C. D. deals is 
regulated by section 34 of the Judicature Act, 1873 : 

(1) The administration of the estates of dead persons ; 

(2) dissolution of partnerships and the taking of 
partnership and other accounts ; (3) mortgages, with 
their redemption and preclosure; (4) the raising of 
Mrtions or other charges on land ; (5) the sale and 
distribution of the proceeds of property, subject to 
any lien or charge; (6) trusts, Dotn charitable and 
private^ and their execution ; (7) the rectification or 
Betti% aside or cancellation of deeds or other written 
documents ; (8) the specific performance of contracts 
between vendors and purchasers of real estatA includ- 
ing contracts for leases ; (9) the partition or sale of 
real estates ; and (10) the wardship of infants and the 
care of infants* estates. 

CUBLANGREf see Syphelis. 

CHANDA (19® 50' N., 79® 20' E). town, Nagpur 
division, Qbntra) .Pfbvinces, India ; cotton, silk. Pop, 
16,000. 


town, Kastamuni vilayet, Asia Minor ; ancient Oangra ; 
bruit. Pop. 7000. 

GHANG-8HA (28® 22' N., 112® 50' E), town, 
Hunan, China ; site of Yolo Ck>lL Pop. 300,000. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, Ilbs Norhandbs (49® 20' 
N., 2® 30' W.), Brit, islands in Eng. Channel, off coast of 
Normandy; largest are Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, 
Herm; area, 75 sq. miles; produce large quantities of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables, which are exported to 
England ; important cod, lobster, and oyster fisheries ; 
famous for special kind of ^cattle, each island having its 
particular strain ; climate mild. Jersey and Guernsey 
(the latter including Alderney and Sark) are each ad- 
ministered according to their own laws by a military 
lieutenant-governor and a bailiff (who presides over the 
parliament or * states *), app. by the Crown. Alderney 
nas a parliament, and both Alderney and Sark have 
courts of justice subordinate to Guernsey. Jersey and 
Guernsey have local copper coinage. Taxes and 
customs duties are very low. 

Hlstovy.^0. Islands are said to have been inhabited 
successively by Celts, Romans, Saxons, Qoths, and 
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Franks in early times ; granted to Dukes of Normandy in 
X. cent. ; united with Eng. oro wn since Norman Conquest; 
frequently invaded by Skenoh, who, however, faiM to 
subjugate them. In Civil War Jersey supported 
Charles I., Guernsey the Parliament. Last Fr. attack 
occurred in 1781. Victor Hugo came here as refugee in 
1852. 

Inhabitants are of Norman stock ; official language 
is French, though English is taught in schools; the 
country people speaK a Norman* French dialect, 
resembling that spoken in England in the time of 
William the Conqueror. Religion, Protestantism. 
Militia service is compulsory. Pop. (1911) 90,9<)0. 

Ansted and Latham, Channel Islands (newed., 1893); 
Carey, Channel Islands ( 1904). 

CHANNING, WILLIAM ELLERY (1780-1842), 
Amer. preacher and author ; b. Newport, Rhode I. ; 
graduated at Harvard, and became a tutor in Virginia ; 
was app. ( 1803) pastor of the Federal St. Congregational 
C3iurch, Boston, a position he held till death. He was 
especially noted for his powerful advocacy of social 
reforms. During 1821-23 he visited Europe, and 
while in Eimland made the acquaintance of Words- 
worth and Coleridge. His worlu include Remarks on 
the Lxjt and Character of John Milton (1826), Life and 
Character of Napoleon Bona^rts (1827-28), Character 
and Writings of Finelon (1829), Essay on Self -Culture, 

CHANBONS DE GESTE (songs of deeds), long 
narrative verse-cycles written in Franco during XI.- 
XIII. cent’s, describing adventures of knightly heroes. 
The earliest, and perhaps greatest, is the Chanson de 
Roland (XI. cent.). xWe are several cycles dealing 
with the exploits of Charlemagne and his knights, 
Ogier the Dane, and others. In one of these, The 
Pdgrimage to Jerusalem, the Alexandrine verse was 
first used in French. 

CHANT ROYAL, Fr. mediaeval verse-form, some- 
what like the ballade, consisting of sixty linos, in 
five strophes and an envoi, and having only five 
rhymes ; much used for songs in praise of the Virgin. 

CHANT ABUN (12* 28' N., 102® 20' E.), town, C. 
province, Siam ; rubies, sapphires. 

CHANTADA (42* 37' N,, V 47' W.), town, Lugo 
province, Spain ; tiles, tanneries. Pop. 5000. 

CHANTAL, 8TE. JEANNE FRANgOISE DE 
(1572-1641), Fr. lady who founded the Order of the 
Visitation; grandmother of Mme do S4vign4 (g.v.); 
feast-day, Aug. 21. 

CHANTILLY (49® 9' N., 2® 27' E.), town, on 
Nonette, Oise, France ; formerlv celebrated for 
manufacture of lace ; has magnificent Renaissance 
chateau, destroyed by Revolutionaries, 1793, rebuilt 
by Duo d’Aumale, and presented to Fr. Institute, 1880 ; 
horse- racing centre. Pop. 4900. 

CHANTONNAY (46® 41' N., 1® 4' W.), town, 
Vend6o, France. Pop. 4100. 

CHANTREY, SIR FRANCIS LEGATT (1782- 
1841), Eng. sculptor; b. Norton, Derbyshire; s. of 
a carpenter ; as a wood-carver in his early years 
acquired a knowledge of painting and sculpture ; m. his 
cousin. Miss Wale (1807) ; exhibited a head of Satan 
at the R.A., 1808 ; and quickly rose to fame ; elected 
A.R.A. (1815) and R.A. (1818); knighted (1835). A 
fine example of C.*a work is the Sleeping Children, in 
Lichfield Cathedral ; and his best-known statues are 
those of George Washington, at Boston; Geor^ III., 
in London Guildhall ; George IV., at Brighton ; ^tt, in 
Hanover Square, London ; John Dalton, at Man- 
chester, etc. 

C., having no childrei^ left the bulk of his fortune, 
after the death of his widow, in trust to the R.A. for 
< the purchase of works of fine art ’ bv Brit, artists, or 
by foreign artists who have completed their work 
ipnthin the U.K. Lady C. died in 1875. The admini- 
stration of the Chantrey Bequest — ^which usually pro- 
duces a yearly inoome of upwards of £2()()() — has been 
the subject ol much criticism in recent years, with the 
remit that a committee of the House of Lords (1994; 
sat to inquire into the subject, and made certain 


recommendations which, it was hoped, would prevent 
further dissatisfaction. 

Arthur Fish, Chantrey and his Bequest (1904). 

CHANTRY. — fl) oratory founded for chanting 
masses for the aeparted or prayers for the living 
according to terms of bequest. (2) in XVI. cent, 
chapel below rank of parish church. 

CHANUTE (37® 40' N., 97® 27' W.), city, Kansas, 
U.S.A. ; natural oil and gas ; extensive industries. 
Pop. (1910) 9272. 

CHANZY, ANTOINE EUGENE ALFRED (1823- 
83), Fr. general ; served at Magenta and Smftrino 
(1859); in Syrian campaign (1860-61); commanded 
second army of the Loire in the Fmnoo- German 
War (1870); gov. gen. of Algeria (1873-79); ambas- 
sador to Russia (1879-81); nominated for Pres, of the 
Republio (1879), receiving one-third of the votes. 

CHAPEL HILL (35® 57' N., 79® 3' W.), town, 
N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; seat of N. Carolina University ; 
cotton mills. Pop. (1910) 1149. 

CHAPELAIN, JEAN (1595-1647), Fr. poet; 
author of epio, La Pucelle, which occupied lum for 
twenty years. 

GHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH (53® 21' N., 1® 58' W.), 
market town, Derbyshire, England ; paper- making 
and cotton industries. Pop. (1911 — rural district) 
16,657. 

CHAPELLE, appellation of Charles Emmanuel 
Luilller (1626-86), fv. poet and wit of classical school. 

CHAPLAIN, clergyman who ofiioiatea at court, 
or in private chapels ; in workhouses and hospitals, 
etc. ; tnere are also bp.’s o’s, army o’s, and navy c’s. 

CHAPLIN, CHARLES JOSUAH (1825-91), Fr, 
society portrait-painter. 

CHAPLIN, HENRY (1841- ), Eng. politioian; 

b. Blankney, Lincolnshire ; ed. Harrow and Ch. Ch., 
Oxford; won the Derby (1867) with ‘Hermit’; 
M.P. (Conservative) for Mid-IJnoolnshire (1868- 
1906) and for Wimbledon (since 1907); chancellor 
of duchy of Lancaster (188^86); pros, of Board of 
Agriculture (1886-92); pres, of Local Government 
Board (1896-1900); leaner of the Tory Proteotioniat 
wing of the Conservative party, and took a prominent 
part in Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform oampaf — 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE (1569-1634), Eng. drama- 
tist and translator ; b. near Hitchin ; ed. Oxford ; 
wrote numerous plays, of whioh the earliest was 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (1596), followed by 
Bussy d*Amboise, All Fools, Gentleman Usher, Monsieur 
d'Olive, Eastward Hoe (with B. Jonson), etc. As a 
dramatist he possesses some humour, but his work for 
the most part is somewhat heavy. His name will live 
by virtue of his groat translation of Homer; Iliad 
(1611), Odywey (1616). 

GHAPONE, HESTER (1727-1801), Eng. letter- 
writer and essayist ; dau. or Thomas Mulso, a North- 
amptonshire gentleman ; admirer and correspondent of 
Samuel Riohardson ; m. a solicitor, John C. ; wrote 
Letters on the Improvement of the Mind (1772). 

CHAPPE, CLAUDE (1763-1805), Fr. engineer 
who with his brother, Ignaoe Urbaln Jean G. (1760- 
1829), invented the telegraph. 

CHAPPED HANDS, see Chilblains. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1809-88), Eng. musio 
editor and publisher ; partner in Messrs. (Chappell A Co.; 
noted for his ooUection and publication of Popular 
Music of the Olden Time (1865^9). 

CHAPRA, Chttpaa (26® 46' N., 84® 46' E.), chief 
town, Saran district, near junotion of Gogra and G(^es, 
Bihar and Orissa, India ; indigo. Pop. 47,000. ^ 

GBAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE CLAUDE (1756- 
1832), Fr. chemist and statesman ; prof. Chem., 
Montpellier (1781); minister of Interior (1800-4), 
minister of Commerce (1811) ; founded Fr. Chamber 
of Commerce. 

CHAPTER. — (1) assembly of members of a 
religious house (conventual o.) or order (in a provincial 
or general o.) ; (2) body which with the dean is govern^i 
ing body of a collegiate or oathedral ohuroh. Name is 
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probably derived from the portions of the Rule or 
the Scriptures read out when this body came together. 
The members of o*8 were termed canons, or pre- 
bendaries, the latter being of Inferior status; under 
BoolesiaBtioal (Commissioners Act, 1840, all members 
of 0 . of cathedral and collegiate churches in England 
and of St David’s and Llandaff churches, Wales, 
received status of canons. 

Gbapter*honse, building where a cathedral or 
monastic chapter meets; used sometimes as place 
of sepulture, as at Wells and Westminster. 

GELAPU (SO* 36' N., 121* 10' E.)» seaport, province 
of (Chekiang, (China ; formerly had important trade 
with Japan. 

CHAR, name for several palatable fishes of the 
Mnus Salmo occurring in clear mountainous lakes, e.g. 
m Scandinavia, Switzerland, Westmoreland, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 

GHARGHARODON, see under Sharks and Doo- 
Fishbs. 

GBARGOAL, form of amorphous carbon ; (1) 

wood c., preMred by limited or smothered combustion 
of wood ; black, porous solid used for fuel, gunpowder, 
filters, crayons, and as a deodorant ; (2) animal or bone 

obtain^ by charring bones, us^ as a deodoriser 
in sugar-refining. See (Jarbon. 

GBARCOT, JEAN MARTIN (1826-93), Fr. 
^ydcian, prof, of Pathology in medical faculty of 
Paris, and physician at the Salp6tri4re (1860); made 
investigations on neurology, hypnotism, etc. 

CBARD (60* 63' N., 2* 69' W.), market town, 
Somersetshire, England ; lace. Fop. (1911) 4668. 

CBARD, JOHN ROUSE MERRIOTT (1847- 
97), Eng. soldier ; hero of Rorke's Drift. Ordered to 
S. Africa^ during the Zulu War of 1879, he was in 
command of this small post on the Buffalo River, when 
news reached him of the disaster at Isandhlwana 
(Jan. 22). His garrison consisted of Lt. Bromhead and 
about 1()0 men, besides the sick in hosnital, and, ex- 
pecting an immediate attack, he hastily inmro vised 
defences, and succeeded in keeping 3000 Zulus i^t 
bay until help arrived. This spirited defence secured 
the retreat of dielmsford’s column, and both 0. and 
Bromhead were afterwards awarded the V.O. 

GBARDIN, SIR JOHN (1643-1713), Fr. traveller ; 
b. Paris; s. of a jeweller; B|Mnt many years in 
Eastern travel; settled in Ixindon (1681), and was 
knighted hj Charles II. ; went to Holland (1683) as 
representative of East India Company ; pub. The 
Travd$ of Sir John Ohardin into Persia ana the East 
Indies (London, 1686) ; buried in Westminster Abbey. 

GBARENTE (46* 40' N., 0* 10' E.), inland depart- 
ment, France, formed principally from old province 
Augoumois ; traversed by Charente ; surface undula- 
ting, wooded hills, sandy plains; exports wheat, 
brandy (cognac) ; capital, Angouldme (q.v.) ; area, 2306 
sq. mUes. Pop. (1911) 346,424. 

GBARENTE (46* 66' N., 1* 10' W.), river. Prance ; 
enters Atlantic. 

GBARENTE-INFERIEURE (46* 46' N., 0® 40' 
W.)> maritime department, W. coast, France, nearly 
corresponding to old provinces of Saintoime and Aunis ; 
includes islands of K4 and 016ron ; weu cultivated ; 
good pastures ; exports brandy and salt ; oyster and 
pilohi^ fisheries important; capital. La Rochelle; 
area, 2791. Pop. (1911) 460,871. 

GBARENTON-LE-PONT (48* 47' N., 2® 26' E.), 
town# on Marne, France ; manufactures artificial 
flowm porcelain. C. in French is equivalent of Eng. 

' Be£am.* Pop. 17,980. 

CUBULRETTS (1763-96), name of leadw of rebels 
of La Vend4e ; fell at Nantes. 

CHARGE D'AFFAIRES, fourth grade of diplo- 
matio agen^ usually sent in place of an ambassador. 
His ureoentials are endorsed oy the foreign minister, j 
and not by the sovereign. 

GHAROZNO ORDER, in Eng. law, order of court 
making a debt ohargeable upon stocks or other funds 
of the debtor. 


CBARZBERT (d. 567), Frankish king; a. of 
Glotaire L ; notori^ for dissolute habite ; on death 
of his f., received as his share of the kingdom Paris, 
Rouen, Tours, Bordeaux, and several other towns. 

GHARIDEMU8 (d. 333 B.O.), Gk. mercenary who, 
in 351, led the Athenians against Philip 11. of Maoedem, 
in the Chersonese. 

CBARING CROSS, district, W. end of Strand, 
London ; site of old village of Charing and one of the 
crosses erected by Edward L in memory of Queen 
Eleanor. 

CBARIOT, ancient horse vehicle used by Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, etc., first in 
war, but later only in games and processions. These 
conveyances were without springs of any kind, the 
body resting on the axle. 

GBARIOTEER, see Aubiqa. 

CBARITE-8UR-LOIRE (47® 11' N., 3® 2' E.), 
town, France. Pop. 6200. 

CBARITT, act of benevolence, inspired by love 
for one’s fellow- men, particularly the poor and suffer- 
- ~ , gifts to benevolent institutions ; leniency in 
judging persons and their actions, and an inclination 
to put the best construction upon the words or works 
of others. * Charity,’ says Addison, * is a habit of 
goodwill, or benevolenco, in the soul, which disposes 
us to the love, astisiance, and relief of mankind.* 
Among all civilised peoples, from the earliest times, 
the demands which the poor and outcast have upon 
their richer brethren have always been recognised 
to a greater or less degree. Ck>nsequontly, in the 
Middle Ages, when the Church dominated all public life 
throughout Europe, it naturally followed that the 
monastery and the friary, whose inmates endeavoured 
to emulate the Christ-life, should devote much of their 
revenue and time to relieving the wants of the poor or 
destitute. Thus it came about that the different 
kinds of monastic institutions in England continued to 
be the chief distributors of o. until the time of their 
dissolution under Henry VIII. Of institutions 
devoted to charitable purposes in London alone the 
oldest is St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, founded 1 123 ; 
while St. Elatherine’s Hospital is a close second, having 
been instituted in 1146. Many of the educationiu 
charities belong to the XVI. ced amongst which 
may be named St. Paul’s School (1569), Christ’s 
Hospital (1553), and Merchant Taylors’ School (1661). 
Since the establishment of these early charitable 
institutions, great numbers of others have come into 
being in various parts of the country. 

To proceed to the oonsideration of the modern 
distribution of charity, it is indisputable that indis- 
criminate almsgiving is productive of much waste of 
mone' ^ ^ i 

and, further, that it encourages imposture anJ idleness, 
which it should be the primary aim of charitable 
workers to eradicate. Apart from work undertaken at 
large by the State, it should be the business of private 
benevolent workers to remove, if possible, the cause of 
distress, and not so much attempt to provide the 
necessaries of life, which is the work of the Govern- 
ment, but to remove the causes of destitution, and, by 
placing means of employment within reach of the 
fallen, attempt to restore their independence and self- 
respect, and BO revive an interest in life. 

The Charity Gommlssionera are a body constituted 
n 1853, under the CHuuritable Trusts Act of that year, 
to undertake the better administration of charitable 
trusts in England and Wales. The business of tiris 
permanent board is to supervise the expenditure of 
charity trustees ; to exercise control over capital ; 
to prepare schemes for the modification of trusts, if 
need arises ; and to appoint trustees, eto. 

The Charity Orgaaleatlon Society was founded la 
London in 1869, and affiliated with various societies 
in the provinces, the Oolonies, and America for im- 
proving the conditions of the poor. The Society 
endeavours to do this by encouraging co-operation 
between charitable trusts, or persons, and tne Poor 
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Lftw officials; by the dissemination of sound and 
practicable views on the administration of oharitaUe 
work; by securing proper investigation into all 
claims and sach*like matters. Above all, the Society 
endeavours to make the assistance mven of per- 
manent value by avoiding such means <S asaistanoe as 
may lessen the self-respect of the recipient. The office 
of the Society is Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W. The first Charity Organisation Sooietv m 
U.S.A. was founded in 1877, at Buffalo, N. Y., and there 
now exist Bureaux of Charities, Associated Charities, and 
similar organisations in some 1 60 cities. See Poob Law. 

Tudor’s ChariiabU TtutU (1906); Looh*s OharU>u 
Organization (1890); Devine’s Princi^ta of SdUf, 
and Henderson’s Modzm Methods of Charity (1904). 

CHARIVARI (Fr.), hideous din caused by beating 
on tin kettles, etc., and employed as a mock-serenade in 
the case of unpopular weddings in mediwval France. 
Later, as the medium of ridicule, became the name of a 
Parisian journal established 1832; from which is 
derived the snb-tiUe of the Eng. Punch, 

GHARKHARI (25* 30' N., 79* 60' E.), native state, 
Bundelkhand, Central India ; area, 703 sq. miles. 
Pop. 130,000. 

GHARLEMAOITE, ChablxS THB Qbbat, Ohablbs 
I. (742-814), King of the Franks, Emperor of the West, 
and ^rhaps greatest figure of the Middle Ages ; s. of 
Pe^in the Short, King of the Franks, and Bertha, dau. 
of Count Charibert of Laon ; place of his birth un- 
known, and it is uncertain whether his parents were 
then married. In 768 King Peppin divided his 
kingdom between his sons, Charles and Carloman, and 
on the latter’s death in 771 the elder son became sole 
King of the Franks. In 772 he conducted a war against 
the Saxons, who threatened the Frankisb frontiers, 
and advanced as far as the Wesor, when he was recalled 
to the aid of P(^ Adrian I., who was in conflict \vith 
Desiderius, the Lombard king. C. had married a dau. 
of this monarch, but repudiated her because she bore 
him no offspring, afterwards uniting himself with 
Hildegarde, an Alemannian p^oess. Desiderius was 
endeavouring to oon^l the Pope by force of arms to 
establish the sons of Carloman in their i’s territory. 

C. crossed the Alps with two large armies, and suc- 
ceeded in conquering the Lombard kingdom (774), 
which he addea to his possessions. During the years 
immediately following ne was constantly engaged in 
warfare. He won a victory over the Saxons, who 
acknowledged him as their king ; was called to Spain 
(778) as intermediary between the Moors and Arabs, 
where he secured considerable territory, but lost Roland, 
Oliver, and other knights in the famous fight at the 
Pass of Roncesvalles. On Christmas Day, 800, C. was 
crowned emperor by Pope Leo III., and saluted as 
Carolus Augustus ; the remaining years of his life 
were chiefly devoted to the consolidation of his graat 
empire, and an attempt to revive Rom. civilisation, 
encouraging Alcuin {q. v, ) in establishment of schools and 
commencing codification of the laws in the famous 
Capitularies {q.v.); buried at his capital, Aachen; 
his empire was soon after his death dismembered. 

In personal appearance C. is said to have been tall 
and of a robust nrame, with handsome features. He 
was sparing in his diet, loved hunting and other manly 
exercises, and was devoted to his children. Though 
he was unable to write, he read Latin and Creek, and 
was ^atly interested in history and astronomy. As a 
soldier his successes were due rather to his abih^ as an 
organiser than personal brilliance in the field. His 
dfl^ndants, the * Carolingians,’ reigned over France 
until the death of Louis V. (986). His exploits, real 
and imaginary, were the subject of a cycle ox romance. 

Mombert, History of Chanss (hs Qroat (1888) ; and 
Life, by Hodgkin (1897). 

GHARLEMONT, JAMES GAULFEILD^ 1ST 
EARL OF (1728-99), Irish statesman; man of fearless 
and resolute oharacter, with literary and artistic taste ; 
prominently associated with Grattan in the assertion 
of Irish inoependenos. 


CHARLEROI (60* 26' N.. 4* 27' B.), town, on 
Sambre, Hainault, Belgium ; collieries, iron foundries ; 
taken by French, 1794. Pop. (1910) 28,177. 

CHARLEROI (c. 40* 10' N., 70* 62' W.), borough, 
on Monongahela, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. ; glass faotoM. 
Pop. (1910) 9616. 

C HARLE S I. and U., Kings of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

CHARLES I. (1600-49), King of Qt. Britain and 
Ireland ; 2nd s. of James I. ; b. Dunfermline ; suco. 
March 27, 1625 ; m. Henrietta Maria of France 
(May 1625). C. dissolved his first two Parliaments 
because of their opposition to his favourite Bucking- 
ham ( 9 . 9 . ). Funds for war with France and Spain 
were raised by a forced loan, and enforced by penalty 
of imprisonment. In 1628 a third Parliament com- 
pelled the king to redress the grievances stated in the 
Petition of Riaht, viz. forced loans, arbitrary imprison- 
ment, ille^l billeting of soldiers, and oommissions of 
martial law. Early in 1629 Parliament attacked 0. 
for levying tonnage and poundage, and for furthering 
Abp. Laud’s innovations in religion. For eleven 
years 0. ruled without Parliaments, raising money 
unconstitutionally. In 1634 he began to levy * ship 
mon^.* The king’s unpopularity was increase when 
the ^ots rose in arms (1639) against a determined 
attempt to impose upon them the Eng. Churoh service. 

Advised by his chief supporter Wentworth, now 
Earl of Strafford, C. summoned a Parliament {Short 
Parliament, April 13-May 6, 1640), which refused sup- 
plies, and was dissolved. In Aug. C. was defeated in 
the Seoond Bishop* s War against the Soots, and in 
Nov. again summoned Parliament {Long Parliament). 
C. consented to various reforms, and was forced to 
sign a bill of attainder against Strafford, who was 
briieaded May 12, 1641. The violence of the ex- 
tremists in pressing for the abolition of Episcopacy 
(Root and Branch Bill, May 1641) threw moderates on 
the side of the king. In Get. 0. sought help in Scotland, 
but failed, and ms enemies took the opportunity of 
passing the Qrand Remonstrance (Nov. 22), oy which they 
proposed to monopolise the government themselves. 

Following an attempt to arrest five members with 
an armed foroe in the House of Commons (Jan. 4, 
1642), 0. abandoned the capital (Jan. 10). The N. and 
N.W. were strongly Royaust, and on Aug. 22 C. set 
up his standard at Nottingham. After an indecisive 
battle at EdgehiU, Got. 23, C. was victorious (in 1643) 
at Adwalton Moor, Roundvxjy Doom, and Oropredy 
Bridge. At the end of the year the Scots gave their 
help to Parliament, while the Royalists were reinforced 
by the army from Ireland. Gn July 2, 1644, Prince 
Rupert was defeated at Marston Moor, and the North 
fell t-o Parliament. The Parliamentary army, re- 
modelled by Cromwell, gave the Royalist cause its 
deathblow at Naseby (June 14, 1646). 

In April 1646 C. sought the protection of the Soots, 
who surrendered him to the Ei^. Parliament. The 
army, now divided against the Parliament, seised C. 
and imprisoned him at Carisbrooke. The Royalists 
rose in Wales and Kent, and Parliament, largely Preeby- 
terian, negotiated with the king, but its action was 
nullified by the army. A High Court of Justice was, 
however, appointed by the Rump of Independents to 
try the king, and he was behe^ed as a traitor at 
Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1649. (X had many noble traits, 
but bad little appreciation of men and forces. In 
private life he was strongly affectionate, he was sin- 
oerely religious, and he iaoM death with heroic courage. 

S. R. Gardiner, History of ths Orsai CivU War; 
Adams, Ths WMts King. 

CHARLES II. (163fi-86), Kong of Qt Britain and 
Ireland ; a of Charles L ; b. Limdon ; took part in 
Civil War and retired to SSranoe. Ormonde in Ireland 
and Montrose in Scotland took up anns for C., but be 
repudiated both in order to gain support of Cove- 
nanters ; landed in Scotland, 1660, and was crowned at 
Scone. After defeat of Pr^byterians at Dunbar, G 
discarded their aid and marched sonth with Himtiy ; 
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defeated at Worcester, fled to France, and wandered 
over W. Europe till he was recalled to England in 1660. 
Alter passing a decree of indemnity he endeavoured to 
^ain toleration for his fellow-Roman Catholios, and 
mcidentally for Nonconformists, but Parliament passed 
various intolerant measures, 1661-66. Venner’s rebel- 
lion gave an excuse for maintaining a standing army. 
Episcopacy was re-established in Scotland and the 
Covenanters persecuted — a good instance of G.*s perfidy; 
another is his dismissal of Clarendon, his adviser since 
long before his accession, to satisfy popular discontent 
at the Butch War, 1665-fi7. Clarendon was succeeded 
bv the Cabal ministry (q.v,), but the history of the rest 
of C.’s reign is one of deception and intrigue. He 
secretly received money from Louis XIV. for support 
against Holland, and at the same time countenanced a 
treaty with Holland and Sweden. 

The * Popish Plot * was successful in arousing 
opposition to Roman Catholicism, and an Exclusion Act 
was introduced debarring them from reigning — 
directed against James, Buke of York. Charles’s astute- 
ness secu^ its defeat. He died a Roman Catholic. 
Compared with his father, C. is a poor person indeed. 
He was profligate, untrustworthy, thoroughly insincere, 
but he knew when to bend to public opinion, and this 
pliability, coupled with geniality and air of frankness, 
secured bis popularity. 

CHARLES I.-VII., Holy Rom. Emperors; for 
Charles 1., see Charlemagne. 

CHARLES II., THE Bald (823-77). Holy Rom. 
Emperor and King of the West Franks (modern 
France) ; s. of Emperor Louis the Pious ; succ., 843 ; 
Charles I. of France. 

CHARLES III., THE Fat (832-88), Holy Rom. 
Emperor and King of the West ^^anks ; s. of Emperor 
Louis; suoo. his bro’s in the inheritance of his f.’s terri- 
tories ; was crowned Rom. emperor by Pope John VIII. 
in 881 ; but was deposed by his nobles, 887 ; reckoned 
as Charles II. of France. 

GELARLES IV. (1316-78), Holy Rom. Emperor and 
King of Bohemia ; b. Prague ; s. of King John of 
Bohemia; fought at Cr^cy (1346), where nis f. was 
killed ; largely extended Bohemian territory, and was 
noted for the exemplary wisdom of his government ; 
he founded the first Ger. univ. at Prague (1348), and 
promoted agriculture and various industries. 

CHARLES V. , Chablbs Quiet ( 1500-68), Holy Rom. 
Em^ror and King of Spain (Charles I.) ; b. Ghent ; s. 
of Philip of Burgundy and Joanna, dau. of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain. From his f. he inherited the 
Low Country dominions and Burgundy, and through 
his mother he became heir to the kingdoms of Spain 
and Naples, and the rich possessions in Span. America. 
On the death of King Ferdinand (1516) C. left the 
Netherlands for Spain, where he was recognised as 
joint ruler with his mother, who had now become hope- 
lessly insane ; and on the death of his paternal grand- 
father, the Emperor Maximilian, in 1619, he was elected 
Emperor of Germany, the rival candidate being 
Francis I. of Franco. By virtue of his great possessions 
C. became the most influential political figure of his 
time, and thus began the intense rivalry between him- 
self and Francis 1., which dominated the histoi^ of W. 
Europe during the next quarter of a century. Ihe con- 
flict was waged in many quarters, but most decisively in 
Italy, where the French were dispossessed of the duchy 
of Milan, and finally driven out oi Italy altogether. In 
1626, however, Francis again entered Italy, occupied 
Milan, but was taken prisoner at Patna, and, being 
carried to Madrid, was only released upon signing a 
treaty in which he resigned all his claims and preten- 
sions, being further required to aid C. in the suppression 
of heresy. In this year (1626) C. married Isab^a, sister 
of jjohn m, of Portugal, to whom he is said to have 
been greatly devoted, and who became the mother of 
Philip IL of Spain. 

Like his notorious s. (Philip II.), C. was a religious 
zealot, and a relentless opponent of Lutheranism. It 
was, ^erefore^ his earnest desire to witness the restora- 


tion of Ger. allegiance to the See of Rome. In this 
dream, however, he was doomed to disappointment, 
for the Peace of Augsburg (1655), brought about by 
the formidable Prot. opposition under Maurice of 
Saxony, compelled him to acquiesce in the establish- 
ment of Protestantism over the greater part of Ger- 
many. This blow to his hopes, and his declining 
health, led to his abdication in favour of his s. Philip 
(1566), and he retired to the monastery of San Yusto, 
in Estremadura, where he lived in great seclusion, but 
continued to di^t the policy of his successor. 

C.’s features were ugly, but he possessed a graceful 
and handsome figure ; he was simple in his dress, was 
fond of children and animals, and had a fine apprecia- 
tion of music and painting. He left two illegiliinate 
children : a dau. named Margaret, and a son, who 
became famous as Bon John of Austria. 

Robertson, Lt/e of Cluirlet F. ; and Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell’s Ohisier Life of Charles V. 

CHARLES VI. (1685-1740), Holy Rom. Emperor 
a. of Emperor Leopold I. ; his claim to the throne of 
Spain, on the death of Charles EE., brought about tho 
War of the Span. Succession. Ho was proclaimed 
emperor (1711) on the death of his bro., Joseph 1. ; 
though he acquired much Span, territory by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, it was onljr to relinquish it in later years ; 
an unsuccessful Turkish campaign increased his mis- 
fortunes. An only s. died in infancy, and the succes- 
sion was secured to his dau., Maria Theresa, by the 
Pragmatic Sanction. 

CHARLES VII. (1697-1745), Ifoly Rom. Emperor 
and Elector of Bavaria ; s. of Elector Maximilian Em- 
manuel, whom he succ., 1726, having m. Maria Amelia, 
dau. of Emperor Joseph I. He became one of the 
claimants in the War of the Austrian Succession, 
refusing to recognise the ‘ Pragmatic Sanction ’ (1713), 
bv which Charles VL had secured to his own dau., 
Maria Theresa, the succession of the Hapsburg 
dominions. He proclaimed himself King of Bohemia 
(1741), and was elected emperor (1742), but was 
eventually driven even from Bavaria. 

CHARLES I.-X., Kings of France. In some 
chronologies Charlemagne and Charles the Bald are 
reckoned as Charles I. and II. of Fiance, in others, 
Charles the Bald and Charles the Fat. 

CHARLES III., THE SmPLK (879-929), King of 
France ; s. of Louis ‘ the Stammerer ’ ; his reign was 
chiefly notable for the treaty of [xiaco (911) by which 
he conferred upon Kollo, a Norman chief, and his heirs, 
the hereditary dukedom of Normandy. At a later 
date his nobles revolted, and C. being captured, was 
kept a prisoner in tho castle of Peronne for several 
years, until his death. 

CHARLES IV., THE Fair (1294-1328), King of 
France; youngest s. of Philip IV.; succ. liis bro., 
Philip V., as King of France and Navarre (1322) ; bein^ 

by lack of revenue, he put public oflicos to auction. 
He rendered aid to his sister Isabella in the overthrow 
of her worthless husband, Edward II. of England. C. 
was the last of the direct line of Capetiau kings. 

CHARLES V., THB Wish ( 1337-80), King of France ; 
s. of John II. ; his f. was captured at Poitiera (1356), 
but C. escaji^d, and ruled in his L’s stead during John’s 
long captivity in England. He came to the thi'oue 
in 1364, and, with the aid of Bertrand du Guesclin, 
suoceeded in clearing France of the mercenary bands 
which ravaged the country, sending them against the 
English in Spain, and iin^y driving the English out 
of the greater part of France. Tho country groaned 
under his heavy taxation, but, on the other hand, C. 
gave France a navy, encouraged the development of ^ 
mercantile marine, restrioted the power of the nobles, 
built tho Bastille, erected palaces, and made a valuable 
collection of books and articles of vertu. 

CHARLES VI., Lb Bibn-aimA (1368-1422), King 
of France ; s. of Charles V. ; suoo. his f. when twelve, 
the government of the country being in the hands of his 
uncles, the Bukes of Anjou, Berry, Burgundy, and 
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Bourbon ; he m. Isabeau of Bavaria, dan. of Stephen 11. 
(1386); wasorownedin 1389. Henry V. of England 
(1414) haying formed an alliance with the Duke of 
Burgundy, revived the Eng. claim to Fr. throne, 
end won the victory of Agi'neourt{\^\6)\ compelled 0. 
to Bi^ Treaty of Troyes, m. Katherine, dau. of the 
Fr. kmg, and was aolmowledged heir to the throne. 
C. was, throughout his life, subject to fits of insanity. 

CHARLES VII., THi Indolknt, later the Viotoei- 
otis (1403-61), King of France; s. of Charles VI.; 
his title to the throne of France was disputed by 
Henry VI. of Eng., N. France being ruled by the 
Duke of Bedford, until the advent and successes of 
Joan of Arc eventually gave C. rule over the entire 
kingdom. It is to the lasting shame of this king that 
he made no effort to save Joan from her fate. See 
France {History). 

CHARLES VIII. (1470-98), King of France; s. of 
Louis XI. ; succ. at ago of thirteen ; m. Duchess Anne 
of Brittany (1491) ; was an utterly vain and worthless 
king, his head Doing filled with vague dreams of 
military glory, which never came to fruition. 

CHARLES IX. (1660-74), King of France; 
3rd s. of Henry II. and Catherine de" Medici ; suco. 
his bro., Francis II. (1600). He appears in his earlier 
years to have had the makings of a man, but was 
.spoilt by his upbringing. He submitted, easily for 
tne most part, to the empire of his mother, who lured 
him from his attachment to the gallant Admiral de 
Coligny, and was, throughout his short life, his evil 
genius, compelling him, amongst other things, to 
sanction the Maa.sacre of St. Bartholomew. 

CHARLES X. (1767-1836). King of Prance; 
reigned 1824-30; 3rd s. of the Dauphin, Louis, 
grandson of Louis XV., and younger bro. of Louis XVI. 
and Louis XVIII. ; before his accession known as 
(k)unt of Artois. His youth was marked chiefly by 
dissipation and boundless extravagance; suco. Louis 
XVIII., but liis short reign involved him in frequent 
troubles with his ^leople, chiefly by reason of his 
inoomi>etenoy. He abdicated (1830), and was suoo. 
by Ijoui.s Philippe, Duke of Orleans. On two occa- 
sions of exile 0. took up his residence at Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh. 

CHARLES I.-IV., Kings of Spain. For Charles L, 
see Emperor Charles V. 

CHARLES II. (1061-1700). King of Spain; s. 
of Philip IV. ; was feeble from birth, and grew u_ 
ignorant and incapable, and d. of senile decay. He 
was twice m., but left no issue, and was the last Haps- 
burg to occupy the Sj)an. throne. He bequeathed 
the throne to Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV., which action gave rise to the War of the 
Span. Succession. 

CHARLES III. (1710-88), King of Spain; s. of 
Philip V. and Elizabeth Farnese ; suoo. his bro., 
Ferdinand VI. (1769). He cherished a lifelong 
detestation of England, but showed a promesaive 
policy, introduced many reforms, and displayed a real 
zeal for improving the conditions of his people. Ho 
expelled the Jesuits, reduced the Inquisition to a 
state of inactivity, encouraged trade, and built many 
of the finest buildings of modern Spain. 

CHARLES IV. (1748-1819), King of Spain; 2nd 
s. of Charles III. and Maria Amelia of Saxony. His 
elder bro. was an imbecile, and therefore incapable 
of ruling, while C. was probably the most foolish king 
who ever occupied the Span, throne. He became 
practically a puppet in the hands of liis unscrupulous 
wife, Maria Luisa of Parma, and her favourite, 
Emmanuel Godoy, who ruled the county. His fleet 
was destroyed by Nelson at Trafalgar He abdicated 
at Napoleon^s suggestion, accepted a pension from 
the emperor, end died at Rome. 

CHARLES I.-XV., Kings of Sweden; regarding 
Charles I.-VIIL little historical is known. 

CHARLES IX. (1660-1611), King of Sweden; s. 
of Qostavus Vasa ; was recognised as king, 1600 ; 
crowned, 1007 ; during his short reign he was engaged 


m wars with Russia and Denmark, which were con- 
tinued, after his death, by hia s., Gustavus Adolphus, 
He aimed at the foundation of a great Prot. kingdom. 
Personally C. is said to have been hard, crueL End 
violent ; notwithstanding hia faults he was the 
people’s hero. 

CHARLES X. (1622-60), King of Sweden; s, of 
John Casimir, CJount Palatine or Zweibriioken, and 
Catherine, dau. of Charles IX. ; suco. his cousin, 
Queen Christina, who resigned in his favour (1664); 
m. Hedw^ Leonora, dau. of Frederick III., Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp (1654). Of a warlike spirit, C. in 
1666 overran Poland. Later he compelled the Elector 
of Brandenburg to surrender Pomerania ; subse- 
quently obtaining a second conquest over the Polish 
army in the three days’ battle ot (July 28-30, 

1656). Next he invaded Denmark, crossed both the 
Great and Little Belt over the ice with a large army, 
and forced the cession of great territories as price of 
ace. Later, when attacking Copenhagen, he was 
aten off, as the Danes were assisted by the Dutch 
and the Prussians ; and when preparing for a further 
war he died suddenly at Gothenburg. 

CHARLES XI. (1655-97), King of Sweden; only 
s. of Charles X. ; was only four years of age at his 
f.’s death, and up to the time of his majority at the 
age of seventeen his education was sadlv neglected. 
But, upon his accession, he threw himself diligently 
into the business of administration ; won two great 
victories over his hereditary enemies the Danes, and 
thereby restored the prestige of his country ; and 
proved his right to be considered one of the greatest 
of Swed. kin^. 

CHARLES XII; (1682-1718), King of Sweden; 
8. of Charles XL ; sncc., 1697. A hostile lea^e was 
formed in 1699 by Russia, Denmark, and Poland for 
the overthrow of Sweden, but C., in spite of his youth, 
landed near Copenhagen, and oom|)elled the Dan. king 
to sue for peace. Next he turned his arms against 
the Tsar Peter I., and with about 9000 men routed 
50,000 Russians at Narva (Nov. 30, 1700). Then he 
proceeded to the reduction of Poland, dethroned 
Augustus n., and compelled the election of Stanislaus 
Leszez^nski as King of Poland. His subsequent 
operations against Russia were unsuccessful, and he 
b^ame a prisoner to the Turks, whoso aid he had un- 
successfully sought. He contrived, however, to escape, 
and in a brief space of time was busy preparing an 
expedition a^inst Norway, during the progress of 
which he was tolled by a stray shot before the fortress of 
Fredrikshald. C. had many personal charaoteristios 
which were oalculated to render him popular with the 
Swed. people. He was brave to recklessness, despised 
rank, oressed simply, lived on the coarsest food, and 
shared with his soldiers all the hardships of war. 

Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII. ; ^ N. Bain, 
Charles XI I . (1895). 

CHARLES XIII. (1748-1818), Kin^ of Sweden 
and Norway; s. of Adolphus Frederick, King of 
Sweden. By the union (1814) C. became King of 
Sweden and Norway. He served with distinction, as 
Admiral of the Fleet, in the Russo - Swedish War 
(1788). 

CHARLES XIV. (1763-1844), King of Sweden and 
Norway ; his name was Jean Baptiste Bernadette ; 
8. of Henri Bernadotte ; b. Pau ; entered Fr. army 
(1780) ; won speedy promotion during progress of Fr. 
Revolution ; commander of army in La Vond4e 
(1800-1) ; made Marshal of France under the Empire ; 

g ov. of Hanover (1804-6). He was adopted as heir 
y Charles XIII., whom he suoo. 1818. 

CHARLES XV. (1826-72), King of Sweden and 
Norway ; a. of Oscar I. ; became regent (1857) ; suoo. 
his f. as king (1869) ; m. Louisa, dau. of Prince Fred- 
erick of the Netherlands. He promoted many useful 
reforms in the administration, and personally attained 
some endnenoe both as poet and artist. 

CHARLES l.-III.r Kings of Navarre. For 
CJharles I., see Charles IV. of France, 
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CHARLES n„ THB Bad (1382-87), King o1 
NBTaire; s. of Jeanne 11., Queen of N., and Phil^, 
Count of Evreuz ; m. Jeanne, dau. of EJng John U. 
of fVanoe. Through both hie parents he was 
descended from Fr. kings, and thus was a rival 
claimant with Edward m. of England for Fr. throne. 
He possessed insinuating manners, but was cruel, 
dissolute, and unsorupulous. 

CHARLES m., THB Noblb (1361-1425), King o; 
Navarre ; s. of above. His reign was memorable for 
its peace and the improved economic conditions which 
his care brought about ; he m. Leonora, dau. of Henry 
n. of Castile. 

CHARLES Z. and ZZ., Kings of Naples and 
Sicily. 

CHARLES Z. (1226-86), King of Naples and 
Sicily, and Count of Anjou ; s. of Louis VIII. of France, 
and bro. of St. Louis ; aooompanied the latter on a 
crusade in Egjrpt (1248); received crown of Naples 
and Sicily from Clement IV. (1266); made himself 
by conquest one of most powerful European sovereigns. 
But his greed, ambition, and cruelty raised up enemies 
everywhere, and his vast empire dwindled gradually 
away. He died of fever at Foggia, when preparing an 
ezp^tion against Sicily. 

CHARLES ZZ. (1250-1309), King of Naples and 
Sicily ; s. of preceding ; was a prisoner in the hands of 
King Peter of Aragon at time of his f.*s death, but was 
released later on condition that he resigned crown 
of Sicily to AragozL 0. afterwards made unsuccessful 
attempts to recover the island. He spared no expense 
in his efforts towards the improvement of the city of 
Naples. 

UiES (1771-1847), Archduke of Austria; b. 
Florence ; s. of Emperor Leopold H. ; gov. of the 
Netherlands 11790); was engaged in battles with the 
F^nch from nis twenty-first year; defeated Mass4na 
at Oaidiero (Italy! in Oct. 1805; was several times 
opposed to Napoleon, whom he defeated at Aspern 
and B9$lingtn (1809). 

CHARLES ALBERT (1798-1849), King of Bar- 
dinia; suoa his cousin, Charles Fehz, 1831; daring 
early part of reim much exercised in combating secret 
societies, particularly Mazzini’s * Youn^ Ital^ * ; founded 
liberal constitution, devoted to admii^trative reforms, 
and encouraged art, science, and letters ; abdicated 
(1849) in favour of e. s., Victor Emmanuel, who after- 
wards became first King of Italy. 

CHARLES ALEXANDER (1712-80), Prince of 
Lorraine ; s. of Leo|^ld, Duke of Lorraine ; m. Mari- 
anne, sister of Maria Theresa of Austria ; became 
oommander-in-ohief of Austrian army, and performed 
many brilliant services ; was also gov. of Austrian 
Netherlands. 

CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1757-1828), Qrand-Duke 
of 8aze-Weimar ; m. Princess Louise of Hesse- Darm- 
stadt ; patron of art, science, and letters ; intimate 
friend ot Goethe. 

CHARLES, Carol (1839- ), King of Rumania ; 

Prince of HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen ; elected prince 
of Rumania, 1866; was proclaimed king, 1881; m. 
Princess Elizabeth of Wi^ (1869), better known as 
'Carmen Sylva*; their only child d. (1874), and 
the heir to the throne is the king’s nephew, I^nce 
Ferdinand, who m. Marie, dau. of the Duke of Ssxe- 
Coburg. 

CHARLES, Charlbs IV. (1421-61), Navarrese 
rinoe; s. of (}aeen Blanche of Navarre and her 
usband, John (IL), who, after her death, seized the 
orown to exclusion of Charles ; trans. Aristotle’s Ethics 
into Spanish. 

CHARLES EDWARD STEWART, PRINCE 
(1720-88), ‘Thb Yottro Prbtbbdbr,’ s. of James, 

' Old Pretender * ; b. Rome ; took part in Don Carlos’ 
expedition against Naples, 1734 ; attempted, with 
French help, Evasion of England, but was wven back | 
bjr stonn, 1744 ; landed in Scotland, 1746, and ob- 1 
tained siipport first of Lochiel then of many Edghland 
ehiefs ; dmeated Cope at Piestonpans, Sep. 20 ; took 


Carlisle ; reached Derby, Dea 4 ; compelled to retreat 
^ desertion of troops; marched north, defeating 
Hawley at Falkirk ; utterly defeated at Culloden by 
Duke of Cumberlimd, April 16, 1746. After five 
months’ wandering (X took ship to France, whence he 
was drive^ 1748 ; wandered over Europe intriffuing, 
but meeting with coldness; dl Louise of Stmberg, 
1772; separated, 1784; d. Rome. Cl was brilliant, 
versatile, and ooura^us, but profligate; romantic 
interest attached to his name has formed subject of 
many Highland poems, and there are still Jacobite 
societies. 

CHARLES EMMANUEL Z; (1562-1630), Duke of 
Savoy ; suco. his f., Emmanuel Philibert (1580) ; m. 
Catherine, sister of Henry of Navarre; upon the 
murder of Henry IIL of Valois, C. aspired to Fr. throne, 
but the recognition of the King of Navarro as Henry IV. 
of France put an end to his hopes. 

CHARLES LE BON ( 1084-1 127), Count of Flanders; 
s. of King Knut IV. of Denmark ; was named as heir to 
the countship of Flanders by his cousin, Baldwin VII., 
whom he succ. in 1 1 19 ; was an earnest supporter of the 
cause of Qiristianity, and laboured tirelessly for the 
welfare of his people ; murdered in church of St. Donat, 
Bruges. 

CHARLES LEOPOLD (1648-90), Duke of Lor- 
raine ; nephew of Charles IV. ; his duchy was occupied 
by the French, and he failed, after strenuous efforts, to 
recover its possession ; he was also twice an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the orown of Poland, which eventually 
was bestowed upon John Sobieski, in 1674, with whom 
he was later intimately associated in resisting the 
Turkish invasion of Europe. 

CHARLES MARTEL, i.€. ' Thb Hammbr ’ (688- 
741), Frankish king; natural s. of Pippin II., mayo 
of the palace under the last Merovingian kings ; was 
grandfather of Charlemagne; memorable for having 
stemmed tide of Moslem conquest ; but for his efforts. 
Gibbon tells us, ' perhaps the interpretation of the 
Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford.’ 
He was suco. by his sons, Carloman and Pippin the 
Short. 

CHARLES OF BLOI8 (1319-64), Duke of 
Brittany ; s. of Guy of Ch&tiUon, Count of Blois ; m. 
Jeanne, dau. of Guy of Brittany, in whose right he 
claimed the duchy of Brittany. He was killed at 
Aurap (1364). CL was noted for bis piety, and received 
canonisation. 

CHARLES OF GUISE (1525-74), Cardinal of 
Lorraine ; the canning, ambitious, and unscrupulous 
bro. of Francis, Duke of Guise ; exercised consiaerabla 
Influence at the courts of Henry 11. and Francis II., but 
feu into disfavour with Catherine de’ Medici, and was 
dismissed the court. 

CHARLES THE BOLD (1433-77), Duke of Bur- 
gundy; s. of Philip the Goou ; m. Margaret of York, 
his third wife, and was thus bro. -in-law of Edward IV. 
of England ; suco. to the duchy in 1467. During the 
greater part of his life, he was engaged in oonfiiot with 
the Fr. king (Louis XI.), whose vassal he was, and his 
ambition was to raise Burgundy into a powerful 
kingdom. Possessing great strength and a handsome 
person, brave and reckless to a fault, he was un- 
doubt^ly the most conspicuous militair figure of his 
age. He was killed at the *siege of Nancy, Jan. 5» 
1477. 

Ruth Putnam, Charles the Bold (1908). 

CHARLES, COUNT OF VALOZS (1270-1325), Fr. 
military leader, who distinguished himself in many 
battles in Guienne and Flanders. His s., PhiUp, be- 
came King of France (1328), founding the Wois 
dynasty. 

CHARLES, ELIZABETH (1828-96), En^novelist ; 
dau. of John Rundle, M.P. : m. Andrew P. Charles 
(1851); wrote about fifty books, including a story 
written around Martin Luther, The Ohrontdee of the 
8ch&nberg-OoUa Family (1862), which enjoyed an 
mmense vogue in Englemd and abroad. 

CHARLBS, THOMAS (1766-1814), Welsh 
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Methodist preacher and writer; pioneer of Sunday 
Schools in the principality ; issued Biblical Dictionary 
(in Welsh), 4 t(&., 180&-11. 

CHARLBS'S WAIN, see Ubsa Majob. 

CHARLESTON (32* 55' N., 80* W.)* town, S. 
Carolina, situated on TOint of land between Cooper and 
Ashley Biyers, which, nniting, form fine harbour. 
Reguiarlv laid out, many fine housea and gardens. 
Public buildings include city hall, custom-house, 
arsenal ; there are military and musical academies, 
and a Medical Ck>llege. Seat of Catholic bp.; many 
fine churches and charitable institutions. Sereral 
parks and pleasure resorts. Important commercial 
centre ; manufactures fertilisers, clothing, etc. ; 
exports cotton, rice, lumber, phosphates. Founded 
1670 by English colonists. Successfully besieged by 
English, 1780. Civil War broke out here by seizure of 
Fort Sumter by S. Carolinians, 1861. Suffered from 
earthquake, 1886. Pop. (1010) 58,833. 

CHARLESTON (39* 30' N., 88* 14' W.), city, 
Illinois, U.8.A. Pop. (1910) 5884. 

CHARLESTON (38* 21' N., 81* 32' W.), capital of 
West Virginia, U.S.A. ; vicinity produces bituminous 
coal, salt. Pop. ( 1910) 22,906. 

CHARLESTOWN (42* 22' N., 71* 4' W.), former 
city, Middlesex Ck)unty, Massachusetts ; since 1874 
a district of Boston ; sugar refineries. Here the 
battle of Bunker's Hill was fought, 1775, British 
ruining the town, wliioh was afterwards rebuilt. 

CHARLESTOWN (17* 8' N., 62* 35' W.), town, 
Nevis, W. Indies. 

CHARLET, NICOLAS TOU88A1NT ( 1702-1845), 
Fr. artist and designer ; served in the National Guard ; 
later adopted the artist's profession, and excelled in 
military subjects. 

CHARLEVILLE (49* 47' N., 4* 42' E.), town, on 
Mouse, Ardennes, France ; manufao lures hardware, 
leather, and beer. Pop. 18,772. 

CHARLEVOIX («* 19' N., 85* 17' W.), summer 
resort, Michigan, U.feA. ; trade in lumber. 

CHARLEVOIX, PIERRE FRANCOIS XAVIER 
DE (1682- 1761), Ft. Jesuit historian; travelled 
frequently for his order in America and elsewhere ; 
wrote History of the Church of Japan, Eng. trans. 
1715), Hist^ of San Domingo (1730), History of 
Paraguay (1766), History of Canada, Eng. trans. 
(1769). 

CHARLOTTE (35* 17' N., 80* 30' W.), city, N. 
Carolina, U.S. A. ; seat of Biddle Univ. for negroes ; 
manufactures cotton and machinery. Pop. (1010) 
34,104. 

CHARLOTTE AMALIE, St, Thomas (18* 24' N., 
64* 56' W.), port, St. Thomas, Danish W. Indies. Pop. 
8000. 

CHARLOTTE, PRINCESS, AUGUSTA (1706- 
1817), only child of Prince George of England (Geo. IV.) 
and Caroune of Brunswick ; contracted to William 
of Orange and m. Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, but left 
no issue. 

GHARLOTTENBURO (52* 32' N,, 13* 17' E.), 
town, Prussia ; virtually a suburb of Berlin ; has 
royal palace ; famous Technical College ; manufactures 
china, beer, iron gooda Pop. (1910) 305,978. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE (38* 3' N., 78* 28' W.), 
city, Virginia, U.S.A. ; scat of Univ. of Virginia, 
founded by Thomas Jefferson ; manufactures agri 
cultural implements. Pop. (1010) 6756. 

CHARLOTTETOWN (46* 14' N., 63* 10' W.), 
capital of Prince Edward Island ; fine harbour ; has 
woollen factory and iron foundry. Pop. 12,100. 

GKARMETTES (c. 46* 30' N., 6* 50' E.), village, 
Savoie, France ; near Chamb4ry. 

CHARNER, VICTOR- JOSEPH (1797-1869), Fr. 
admiral distinguished in Chin, expeditions. 

CHARNOCK, ROBERT (d. 1696), Eng. R.C. 
priest ; was concerned In the plot to assassinate Kiotg 
William in. at Tnmham Green, Feb. 1696 ; arrested, 
found guilty, and hanged in the foUowing month. 

GBARHOQKXTE, important group of igneous 


rooks, found India, Ceylon, Madagascar, parts of Africa, 
France, Norway, Germany, S. America, and Scotland. 
The tombstone of Job Chabnocs (d. 1693), ^e founder 
of Calcutta, was made from this stone, and Dr. T. H. 
Hallam named it after him. The rooks are regarded 
as belonging to the Arohscan age. 

GHARNWOOD FOREST (62* 16' N., 1* 18' W.), 
barren hill tract, N.W. Leicestershire, rising to eleva- 
tion of 912 ft. 

CE^ROLAIS (46* 26' N.. 4* 10' B.), district, Sa6ne- 
et>Loire, France ; wines, cereals. Jive stock. 

CHAROLLES (46* 26' N., 4* 16' E.), town, SaOne- 
et-Loire, Franco ; noted cattle and pottery. Pop. 3176. 

CHARON (classical myth.), s. of Ereous and Nox; 
a minor deity whose business it was, for payment of an 
oboluB, to fer^ souls of the departed across the Styx 
to the infernal regions. 

GHARPENTIER, FRANgoiS (1020-1702), Fr. 
man of letters; pub. Vie de SocraU (1660); trans. 
Xenophon's Cyropcedia (1658) and other workis. 

GHARPENTIER, GUSTAVE (I860- ), Fr. 

composer ; b. Alsace-Lorraine ; studied viob'n ; best- 
known work, romantic opera Louise ; also wrote Julien. 

GHARPENTIER, JACQUES (1524-74), Fr. 
scholar thought to have murdered Ramus. 

GHARRON, PIERRE (1541-1603), Fr. theologian; 
after studying for law entered the CThuroh, be^mo 
canon, and was app. preacher in ordinary to Marguerite 
of Valois. He attacked the League in his Dtscours 
Ghritiens (1589) ; championed Chtholioism in Les Trois 
V iritis (1594), while his De la Sagesst (1601) brought 
down upon him the charge of atheism. He lived on 
intimate terms with Montaigne. 

GHARRUA, tribe of S. Amer. Indians, now almost 
extinct. 

CHART, marine map, showing the nature of the sea 
floor, aith soundings for use of the seafaring popula- 
tion. The Brit. Admiralty o'a are issueoT by the 
hydrographic office ; prepaid with extreme care, with 
constant reference to surveys of other nations, and, as 
far as possible, are kept up to date. 

CHARTS CON8TITUTIONELLE, the Magna 
Carta of France, obtained from Louis XVIIL (1^4) 
and expanded after Revolution, 1830. 

CHARTER, a written instrument, conferring 
certain privileges, granted by the Crown, the most 
famous example in Eng. history bein^ Magna Carta 
given by King John. C’s are now chiefly granted to 
Univ's, corporations, public companies, and similar 
bodies. The term is also used in the sense of * to hire,' 
as to charter a vessel ; and was used by Shakespeare 
in the sense of license (* chartered libertine '). 

CHARTER OAK, tree (supposed to be 1000 years 
old) at Hratford, Conn., till blown down (1856), in 
hollow of which colonists hid colonial charter to evade 
surrendering it to New England governor-general. 

CHARTERED COMPANIES are trading cor- 
porations existing under a charter from a sovereim 
power, usually mr a fixed period, and limited oy 
clearly defined regulations. Such companies existed 
amongst foreign nations long before they were insti- 
tuted by Eng. merchants. The Hanseatic League, 
which maintained its Eng. branch at a place known 
as the Steel Yard, on the Thames embankment, until 
the yard was closed by Queen Elizabeth, dates from 
the YTTT. oent. Eng. tradii^ companies oame into 
existence under Elizabeth. The most famous was 
the Bast India Company, instituted for the purpose 
of opening up an Eng. trade with India and the Far 
East. It received its first charter in 1600, and beoame 
the ruling power in India, and it was not until 1858 
that its powers were finally absorbed by the Crown. 

S^ond only in importance is the Hudson's Bat 
Ompany, which was established in 1670, when 
C^iarles IL granted a charter to Prince Rupert and 
seventeen other speculators, who were described as 
• the Governor and Oom^ny of Adventurers of 
England trading into Huoson^s Bay.’ Other earlty 
oompaniee were the Turkey and Russian Oompaoiee ; 
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while later institutions have been the NationalAfrioan 
Co. (1881), which secured the lower Niger for Brit, 
trade, the Beit. North Borneo Co. (1881), Royal 
Niger Co. (1886), which enjoyed all rights of goveni- 
ment in its territories until they were incorporated with 
N. and S. Nigeria (1900), the iBiFBRiAL Brit. East 
Africa Co. (1888; see British East Africa) and 
the Brit. S. Africa Co. (1889), formed under auspices 
of Cecil Rhodes, which secured Rhodesia {q.v.) for 
England. 

CHARTERHOUSE (En^. form of Chartreuse)^ 
famous London school occupying the site of a Carthusian 
monastery founded by Sir Walter do Manny (1371). 
The school itself was founded and endowed under the 
will of Thomas Sutton (1632-1611), a London mer- 
chant. The number of foundation scholars was at 
first limited to 40, but has since been increased to 
60. In 1872 new school buildings were erected at 
Godaiming, and a portion of the old Charterhouse 
now accommodates the boys of Merchant Taylors* 
School. 

CHARTERS TOWERS (20* 6' S., 146® 6' E.), 
town, Devonport County, Queensland, Australia ; gold 
mines. Pop. (1911) 17,298. 

CHARTIER, ALAIN (d. 1430), Fr. poet; was 
sec. to Charles VII. ; famous for Jiis poems, Le Lay 
des Quatre DameSt Debat du rheille-matin. La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci, etc. A prose work, Le Gurial, 
was trans. and pub. by Caxton. 

CHARTISM, popular movement demanding (1838) 
universal suftrage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, 
payment of members, and abolition of property 
qualification — * The People’s Charter * ; Parliament 
refused to receive their petition ; came to a head in 
1848, when a huge procession was massed, but the 
strategic disposition of troops about London over- 
awed the demonstrators, and the menace passed 
away. 

CHARTRES (48* 26' N., 1® 29' E.), city, Eure- 
et-Loir, France ; formerly capital of Boauoe ; scat of 
bp. ; cathedral of Notre l5amo is one of most magnifi- 
cent in Franco ; scene of coronation of Henry IV., 
1694 ; obelisk to memory of General Marceau ; taken 
by Germans, 1870; hosiery, leather manufactured. 
Pop. 19,232. 

CHARTREUSE, see Carthusians, Charterhouse. 

CHARTREUSE, LA GRANDE, formerly mother 
house of Carthusians, founded by St. Bruno (1084). 
The present building, dating only from XVII. cent., 
is situated in the mountainous country c. 13 miles N. of 
Grenoble. The monks were expelled, 1793; returned, 
1816 ; again exjMlJed in 1004, and are now settled 
at Luooa and Tarragona. Hie profits from their 
world-famous liqueur have been almost entirely 
devoted to church - building and benevolent pur- 
poses. 

CHASE, SALMON PORTLAND (1808-73), Amcr. 
statesman ; sec. of Treasury under Lincoln (1861-64) ; 
promoted establishment of national banking system. 

CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-1811), Amer. jurist; 
^ponent of Stamp Act ; chief judge of Maryland 
Court (1791); later justice of Supreme Court of 
C7.S.A. 

CHASING, the art of ornamenting metals by 
means of a snarling -iron and other tools. 

CHASLES, VICTOR PHILARETE {1798-1873), 
Fr. man of letters ; librarian of the Biblioth^que 
Mazarine ; ^of. of Lit. in College de France ; wrote 
for Eng. reviews and Revue des deux mondes, and was 
the author of many books on literary subjeote. 

GHAS8ELOUP-LAUBAT, FRANCOIS, MAR- 
QUIS DE (1764-1833), Fr. military engineer; per- 
formed brilliant service in Napoleonic campaigns, and 
WM made general of division ; or. peer and knight of 
St Louis by Louis XVIII. 

CBtASSEPOT, Fr. breeoh -loading rifle (used 1866- 
74), inrented by A. A. Ohassbpot (1833-1905) ; super- 
seded by the Gras rifle in 1874. 

GHASSERIAU, THEODORE (1819-66), Fr. 
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painter ; combined Romantic colouring with Classical 
subjects. 

CHASTELARD, PIERRE DE BOSCOCEL DE 

(1640-63), Ft. poet; page to Marshal Pamville, in 
whose train he accompanied Mary Stewart to Scot- 
land ; afterward entered Mary’s service at Holyrood ; 
nourished a passion for the queen, which she is said 
(with little probability) to have encouraged, but, 
having twice oeen discovered hiding in her room, was 
arrested and hanged. 

CHASTELLAIN, GEORGES (d. 1476), Bur- 
gundian historian ; served in the Anglo-Fr. wars, and 
later was frequently omj^oyed in diiuomatio missions 
between the courts of France end Burgundy. His 
Ghronique^ which he left in an unfinished MS. state at 
his death, is invaluable as an authority upon the persons 
and events of his time. 

GHASTELLUX, FRANgOIS JEAN, MARQUIS 

DE (1734-88), type of old Fr. noblesse, distinguished 
soldier, and wit. 

CHASUBLE, a liturgical vestment, sleeveless, with 
a hole for the head, of silk or velvet ; worn for celebra- 
tion of Mass. The colours vary according to season, 
and the shapes are various. Tne ‘ Gothic ’ c. falls in 
folds over the shoulders and comes to a point both at 
baok and front, while the * Roman * rests on the 
shoulders and is rounded back and frontw See Vbst- 
MBNTS. 

CHATEAU, Fr. medissval name for castle ; the 
town houses of the nobility and other distinguished 
persons being known as h6tds^ thus, * Hotel de Guise,’ 

* Hdtel de Richelieu,’ etc. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS RENE, VI- 
COMTEDE (1768-1848), Fr. author; b. St. Malo; 
ed. Dol and Rennes ; served short time as ensign ; 
spent eight months in N. America (1791), and recorded 
his impressions in Voyage tn Amiriqut. Upon arrest of 
Louis XVI. he returned to France, and joined army of 
imigris ; left for dead at Namur t but succeeded in 
making his way to London, where for several years he 
maintained himself by teaching and translating. 
During this period he wrote his famous romance, 
Atala (1801), dealing with the Indians and prairie life 
of N. America ; and another story, Reni (1802), which 
established the author’s fame as a prose-poet. His 
other works include Qinie du Christianxsme (1802), a 
vindication of the R.C. Church; Les Martyrs (1809), 
prose epic of the days of Diocletian ; Itiniraire d 
Jirusalem (1811); Adventures du Dernier des Aben- 
cirages (1826); and his posthumous autobiography, 
Mimoirts d' outre Tombe. He held diplomatic posts 
under Naix)leon, and was later ambassador to Berlin, 
London, and Rome, but bis career as a statesman was 
a failure. As a writer of poetic prose C. is incom- 
parable, and no writer of tne Romantic school has 
ever approaobed the grandeur and fasoination of his 
finest aescriptive passages. 

Sainte-Beuvo, G. et son groups litUraire (I860); 
Faguet, Les Scrivains du XIX‘ Siide (1887). 

CHATEAUBRIANT (47® 43' N., I® 22' W.). town, 
on Ch4re, Loire-Interieure, France ; leather. Pop. 
5946. 

CHATEAUDUN (48® 6' N., 1® 19' E.), town, Euro- 
et-Loir, France ; manufactures blankets ; has mediosval 
castle, which was originally built in X cent., and was 
stronghold of Counts of Dunois. Pop. 6600. 

GHATEAU-GONTIER (47® 60^ N., 0® 42' 
town, Mayenne, France ; has linen and woollen manu- 
factures. Pop. 7100. 

GHATEAULIN (48® 12' N., 4® 4' W.), town, Finis- 
t6ro, France. Pop. 4000. 

CHATEAUMEILLANT (46® 34' N., 2® 11' E.), 
town, France. Pop. 4000. 

CHATEAUNEUF, name of eleven towns and 
villages in France. 

GHATEAUNEUF, la belle, court name for 
Rbn4b db Ribux, dau. of a Breton noble, Jean de 
Rieux, Seigneur de Ch&teauneuf. She was maid of 
honour to Catherine de* Medici, and the Dno d’ Anjou 
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became infatuated with her. The queen-mother 
wished to marry him to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, and La J^lle 0. was therefore banished from 
court. 

CHATEAUPONSAC (46® 8' N., 1® 16" E.), town, 
EVanoe. Pop. 4000. 

CHATEAURENARD PROVENCE (43® 63" N., 
4® 62' E.), town, France. Pop. 7500. 

CHATEAU-RENAULT (47® 36' N., 0® 66' E.,) 
town, France. Pop. 4300. 

CH ATE AU-REN AULT, FRANQOIS LOUIS 
DE ROUSSELET, MARQUIS DE (1637-1716), 
Fr. admiral ; after service in army he transferred to 
the navy, and was sent in command of expeditions 
against the Barbary corsairs ; commanded the Fr. 
ships at BarUry Bay ; in charge of a squadron at 
Beachy Head (1690) ; during the War of the Span. Suc- 
cession had to convoy the Amer. treasure-ships. His 
ships were destroyed or captured at Vigo Bay (1702), 
by an ling, fleet under Sir George Rooke. 

‘ CHATEAUROUX (46® 49' N., 1® 42' E.), town, on 
Indre, France ; manufactures of woollen goods, iron, 
leather, and tobacco. Pop. 24,957. 

CHATEAUROUX, MARIE ANNE, DUCHESSE 
DE (1717-44), Fr. courtesan ,* dan. of the Marquis do 
Nesle ; after the death of her husband, the Marquis 
do la Tournelle, in 1740, she became mistress to 
Louis XV. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY (49® 2' N., 3® 21' E.), town, 
on Marne, Aisne, France ; has cathedral and ruined 
castle ; birthplace of La Fontaine. Pop. 7100. 

CHATELAIN (Fr.), in Garolingian times, a high 
court ofTicer ; later, the custodian of a feudal castle. 

GHATELAINE, female keeper of a castle ; hence, 
from the custom of carrying a bunch of keys at her 
girdle, is derived the modern name of the ‘lady’s 
companion. ’ 

GHATELET, name used in medissval France for a 
fort which was not inhabited ; also applied to a 
criminal court abobshed in 1790. 

ChAtelet (60® 26' N.. 4® 32' W.), town, on Sambre, 
Hainault, Belgium ; coal and potteries. Pop. 13,000. 

CHATELLERAULT (46® 49' N., 0® 33' E.), town, 
Vienne, Prance ; cutlery. Pop. 17,962. 

CHATHAM (61® 23' N., 0® 32' E.), town, naval 
port, on Medway, Kent, England, adjoining Rochester, 
llrompton, and Gillingham ; has important fortifica- 
tions, and immense dockyards covering over 600 acres, 
and extending over 3 miles ; also great wet docks and 
graving doclw. Other important buildings are the 
arsenal; infantry, Royal Marine, engineer, and artillery 
barraoks; military hospitals, sohools, and convict 
prison; shipbuilding, sawmills, brickworks. Pop. j 
(1911) 42,250. I 

CHATHAM (47® 2' N., 65® 31' W.), town, port 
of entry, on Miramichi, New Brunswick, Canema ; 
chief industriea, lumber trade and fisheries. Pop. 
6000. 

CHATHAM (42® 27' N., 82® 20' W.), city, port of 
entry, on Thames, Ontario, Canada ; mills, foundries, 
and large export trade. Pop. 10,770. 

CHATHAM ISLANDS (44® 20' 8., 176® E.), Brit, 
group in S. Pacific Ocean, consisting of three islands 
{Ghaihamt the largest, 38 miles long) and several rocky 
islets ; dependency of New 2^1and ; total area, 376 
sq. miles ; coasts rooky ; surface hilly, undulating, 
fertile ; disoovored by Lieut. Broughton, 1791 ; in- 
habitants chiefly Maoris ; chief industry is stock- 
roaring, and wool is exported. 

CHATHAM, WILLIAM PITT, 1ST EARL OF 
(1708-78), Brit, statesman; b. Westminster (Nov. 16), 
and ed. Eton and Trinity Coll., Oxford. Suffering 
from ill-bealth, ho travelled abros^, and then entered 
the army. But in 1736 he became M.P. for Old 
Barum, and in the Commons vigorously attacked 
Walpole. In 1746 Pitt became Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland, and then Paymaster-General. In 1751 he was 
dismissed from office for speaking against a TOvem- 
ment proposal. In 1760, however, ho became of 


State and Leader of the House. In 1767 ho was dis- 
missed, but was reinstated as practical though not 
nominal head of the Government. The administration 
of 1767-01 is famous in Brit, history for the successes 
of Wolfe in Canada and Olive in India, and for the 
Seven Years War, in which Pitt supported Frederick 
the Great. He opposed the peace of 1763, but from 
this time on be was frequently very ill, and unable to 
take part in public affairs. He retired from office, 
but came back to form a ministry, he himself being 
Lord Privy Seal, in 1766. He was then or. Earl of 
Chatham. During most of his term of office he was 
ill, and his conduct was somewhat strange. He 
resided in 1768. He appeared in the House of Lords 
again in 1770, and before his death vigorously opposed 
the government policy towards America. He was a 
great orator, and a brilliant if in some ways mysterious 
personality. 

Harrison, Chatham in ‘Twelve English Statesmen*; 
Lord Rosebery, The Early Life of Chatham; Green, 
Life (1901). 

GHATILLON-BUR-SEINE (47® 63' N., 4® 33' E.), 
town, on Seine, Cote d’Or, France ; G. congn^s between 
Napoleon and allies, 1814; iron foundries. Pop. 
49(fo. 

CHATSWORTH (66® 24' N., 1® 37' W.), village, 
Derbyshire, England. G. Hall, seat of Duke of Devon- 
shire, has fine grounds, gardens, library, and art col- 
lection ; for several years Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
imprisoned here. 

CHATTANOOGA (35® N., 86® 21' W.), town, 
Tennessee, U.8. A., on Tennessee R. ; important railway 
centre and manufacturing town ; has cotton-mills, 
foundries, steel works, blasting furnaces ; manufac- 
tures carriages, furniture, bricks, tiles, wire, nails, 
chemicals, etc. ; extensive trade in lumber, grain, coal, 
etc. Public buildings include two opera-houses, library, 
custom-house, various colleges and univ’s. There is fine 
park and National Cemetery. Town was well-nigh 
destroyed in CJivil War ; Grant gained victory here In 
1863. Pop. (1910)44,6(H. 

CHATTEL, any kind of property other than freehold. 
CHATTERIS (62® 27' N., 0® 2' E.), market town, 
Cambridgeshire, England ; breweries, engineering and 
rope-making works. Pop. (1911) 5269. 

GHATTERJI, BANKIM CHANDRA (1838-94), 
Ind. novelist ; modelled his hist, stories on Soott. 

CHATTERTON, THOMAS (1762-70), Eng. poet; 
b. Bristol ; posthumous s. of a schoolmaster ; ed. 
Colston’s School ; apprenticed to a solicitor ; was 
reckoned a dull boy at school, but afterwards develo]^ 
an intense love for archaic lit. When the new bridge 
was o^ned at Bristol (1768), C. contributed to Fehx 
Farleys Journal an alleged description of the opening 
of the earlier bridge by a XV. -cent, monk, Tnomas 
Rowley. Shortly afterwards he entered into oorre- 
spondenoe with Horace Walpole, drawing his attention, 
amongst other matters, to a number of poems by 
Rowley, which he claimed to have disoovered in a 
muniment chest of the Church of St. Mary Redoliffe. 
Specimens of these he submitted to Walpole, who at 
first wroto to him in a most courteous manner, but 
some of his learned friends, to whom they were sub- 
mitted, pronounced them to be forgeries. Whereupon 
ensued a number of bitter letters on the part of C., 
while Walpole treated the boy with silent contempt 
and neglect. 

The poet, with a few pounds in his pocket, quitted 
Bristol for London (April 1770), where he found a 
precarious employment as a writer of political squibs 
and songs for Kanelagh Gardens. On Auspist 26, after 
starving for a week, he committed suicide by taking 
arsenic in his garret at 4 Brook Street, Holbom, and 
received a pauper’s burial G.’s work is very unequal 
and though he oourted fame by imposition, a few of 
his balla(& and lyrics are amongst the most precious 
things of their kind in Eng. lit. Amongst these may 
be named The BrUiawe Tragedy , The Balade of Oheuritief 
and the Minstrel’s Song in diUa* He was one of the 
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founders of modem romantio poetry, and his influence 
upon Ooleridge was very considerable. He was in- 
ordinately ambitious, ox a proud and independent 
spirit, and of an affectionate ^position. Despite his 
faults, to posterity he is the * heaven-bom genius * of 
Ooleridge’a tribute^* the marvellous boy . . . that 
perished in his pride.* 

Po€Heal WofJi (Aldine edn.), edited by Prof. W. W. 
Skeat ; also in ' Canterbury Poets ’ Series ; biographies 
by Biamn (1874), Bussell ^1909), Ingram (1910). 

GELUTTI, Cer. tribe, which, during the perioa of the 
Boman Empire, dwelt in the neighbournood of the 
river Weser. 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY (c. 1340-1400), the first 
great Eng. poet ; s. of a London vintner. Nothing 
is known of his early years until, in 1357, he appears 
as pa^ to the Duchess of Clarence. In 1359 he was 
following the war in France, and was captured, but 
ransomed in the following year. Six years later he 
married Phillipa Boet, a lady attending the Duchess of 
Lancaster. In 1307 he was a valet to the king, and 
later esquire. Subsequently he again served in the 
wars, and was frequently employed in diplomatic 
missions abroad. He was app. Comptroller of the 
Customs of Wool, Skins, and Leather in 1374 ; CJomp- 
troller of Potty Customs of the Port of London (1382) ; 
and other offices and varying fortunes followed. Thus 
he occupied a position of honour and substance during 
theTgmater portion of his life, and that his work was 
held in some estimation in his lifetime is evidenced 
by his burial in Westminster Abbey. 

In person the poet was inclined to stoutness, with 
a fair beard, and a somewhat sly or * elvish ’ expression 
of countenance. His works include T/ie Book of the 
Duchess, The House of Fame, TroUus and Ctistyde, 
The Legend of Good Women, and probably the Romaunt 
of the Rose, and numerous minor works, several 
of doubtful authorship. The work upon which his 
fame chiefly rests is The Canterbury Tales, begun about 
1373, and left incomplete at his death. The various 
tales are equally remarkable for their Ijrrical and 
decorative qualities, the knowledge of life which they 
display, keen insight into character, playful satire, 
ana joyous humour. Besides an absolute poetic 
position irrespective of date, C. is important for his 
influence on language and metre. That English was 
substituting French m common use is shown by the 
statute of 1362 that English should be eu^loyed m the 
law courts, but there were many dialects oi English, and 
this first great vernacular literature helped to create a 
central speech. In prosody C. gave an example of the 
first xegular verse, the octosyllabic couplet. 

Wofks, edit, by Skeat (1894) ; also in the * Aldine 
Classics,* edit, by B. Morris ; biography by A. W. 
Ward (1879), Legouis (1913). 

GBAUDESAIOUES (44* 51' N., 2* 69' E.), village. 
Cental, France, with celebrated mineral springs. 

GHAULIEU, GUILLAUME AMFRTE DE (1039- 
1720), Ft. poet. 

CBAUMETTE, PIERRE OASPARD (1763-94), 
Ft. revolutionist; member and pres, of Commune 
(1792), he attacked the Girondists (1793); accused by 
Bobespierre and executed (1794). 

CHAUMONT (48® 6' N.. 5^ 8' E.), town. Haute- 
Mame, France; gloves. By Treaty of C. (1814), 
U.K., Austria, I^ssia, and Bussia agreed to continue 
war against France. Pop. 12,200. 

GHAUIfCEY, ISAAC (1772-1840), Amer. naval 
commander, entered U.S.A. navy, 1798; took a pro- 
minent part in war of 1812, taking command on 
Lake Ontario. 

GHAUNGY, GHARLES (1592-1672), Anglican 
divine ; went to America, 1637 ; pres, of Harvard, 1664 ; 
his great-grandson, Charlis (1706-87), Amer. divine, 
wrote several works. 

GHAUNY (49® 38' N., 3® 14' E.), town, Aisne, 
France ; glass-polishing works ; scene of heavy fighting 
in HundiM Years War. Pop. 10,647. 

CHAUTAUQUA (42® 12' N., 79® 30' W.), vilUge, 


summer resort, on Lake C., W. New York, U.S.A. ; 
centre of religious, educational, and social movement 
founded in 1874 by Mr. Lewis Miller and Bp. Vincent. 
Pop. 40(X). 

GHAUVELIN, BERNARD FRANQOIS, MAR- 
QUIS DE (1766-1832), Fr. politician; though an 
aristocrat, and Master of Wardrobe to Louis XVL, 
took part in the Bevolution, and became member of 
the Council of State under Napoleon. 

CHAUVIGNY (46® 36' N., 0® 38' E.), town, Vienne, 
France ; interesting antiquities. 

CHAUVIN, fiTIENNE 0640-1726), Huguenot 
theologian at Rotterdam and ^rorlin. 

CHAUVINISM, term used in Napoleon*8 days 
for hero-worship of the emi)eror ; derived from 
Nicholas Chauvin ; exaggerated patriotism, jingoism. 

CHAUX-DE-FONDS, LA (47® 6' N., 6® 60' E.), 
town, Nenchitel, Switzerland ; centre of w^atoh-maldng 
industry. Pop. (1912) 38,600. 

CHAVES (41® 44' N., 7® 33' W.), town, Portug«d ; 
famous for hot saline springs ; ancient Aquos Flavice, 
Pop. 6463. 

CHA WADIS, see Abohitbcture {Indian), 

CHAZELLES, JEAN MATHIEU DE (1667-1710), 
Fr. hydrographer ; carried out surveys of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

CHEADLE (63® 26' N., 2® 13' W.), town, Cheshire, 
England ; printing and bleaching works. Pop. (1911) 
9914. 

CHEADLE (62® 69' N., 1® 69' W.), market town, 
Staffordshire, England ; extensive collieries in vicinity. 

CHEBISHEV, PAFNUTIY LVOVICH (1821-94), 
renowned Buss, mathematician ; pub. researches on 
prime numbers, rectilinear motion, theory of integrals, 
and many other subjects. Ho was a foreign member 
of the Royal Soo. 

CHEBOYGAN (45® 40' N., 84® 28' W.), city (and 
county), Michigan, U.S.A. ; sawmills. Pop. (1910) 
6869. 

CHECKERS (Amer.), game of draughts (g.v.). 

CHEDDAR (51® 17' N., 2® 47' W.), village, Somer- 
setshire, England ; famed for its clifTs and caves ; 
cheese {q.v.). 

CHEDUBA, Mah-auho (18® 40' N., 93® 30' E ), 
island, E. coast. Bay of Bengal, forming part of Arakan ; 
famous for petroleum wells ; chief export, rice ; area, 
240 sq. miles. Pop. 24, (KK). 

CHEESE, article of food manufactured by separat- 
ing solid from liquid parts of milk, which is heated 
to c. 80® Fahr., and rennet (an extract from calfs 
stomach which possesses power of curdling milk) is 
poured in ; milK curdles and yellowish fluid (whey) 
appears on surface, and after more heating and stirring 
whey is drained off. The curd is then out and allowed 
to stand to become acid, then salted and pressed. The 
richness of o. dejpends on quality of milk and amount 
of fat collected m curd (sometimes as much as 46 ®L) ; 
inferior c., made of skim-milk, is much poorer in fat 
and therefore of less value. 

C. is used as food in Britain, but in countries such as 
Switzerland and France it forms a staple article of 
diet ; best known varieties, Stilton, Cheddar, Cheshire, 
Dorset (Eng.), Camembert, Llmborg, Qruy^re, Gouda, 
and Gorgonzola. 

CHEETAH, HuNTuro Lbopard (Oyncdurusjvhaius), 
animal of the oat family ; claws not retractile ; body 
covered with small bl^k spots; occurs in Africa, 
Persia, India, where it has been trained for hunting 
antelopes and other game. 

CHEFOO, see Chi-Fu. 

CHEH-KIANG (29® N., 120® E.1, E. province, 
China, bordering Pacific Ocean; hilly, fertile; tea 
and silk chief exports; principal cities, Hang-chow 
and Ning-po ; area, 36,670 sq. miles. Pop. c. 12,000,000. 

CHEKE, SIR JOHN (1614-67), Eng. scholar; 
tutor to Edward VI. 

CHELLIAN, in paUeo-ethnology, term for an 
epoch characterised by remains of *Neandertal* 
man, rhinoceros, elephant, cave bear, etc., and crude 
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flint implementi diflcovered at Chelles (SVanoe), held to 
be the earliest eyidenoe of human life in the Quaternary 
period. 

GBXLMSrORD (60* 44' N., 0* 28' S.), market 
town» oapital of Essex, England ; has grammar sohool* 
founded by Edward VI. (1561); industries, eleotrioal 
engineering, agrionltural produce ; G. com and cattle 
markets are among largest in county. Pop. (1911) 
18,008. 

CHELMSFORD, FREDERIC THESIGER, iST 
BARON (179^1878); Eng. poUtician ; Q.G., 1834; 
Bolicitor-Cjeneral and knight^ 1844; Attomey-Qeneral, 
1846; sat in Parliament; cr. baron, 1858; Lord 
GhanceUor, 1868-69, 1866-68. 

CHELSEA, W. district, London, England; on N. 
bank of Thames, communicating with Battersea by 
three bridges; iWdenoe of numerous celebrities, in- 
cluding Sir lliomas More, Katherine Parr, Walpole, 
Swift, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, Turner, Rossetti, Whistler ; 
formerly mmous for porcelain ; most notable building 
is C. Royal Hospital, for invalid soldiers, designed by 
Wren (built 1682-90). Pop. (191 1) 66,404. 

CHELSEA (42* 23' N., 71* 2' W.), city, Massa- 
ohusetts, U.S.A. ; rubber goods. ]^. (1910) 32,452. 

CHELTENHAM(61* 66' N.,2* 5' W:), watering-place 
and market town, on Chelt, Gloucester^re, England ; 
mineral springs discovered, 1716 ; has medicinal baths. 


Hofmann, WilUamson), the doctrine of valency 
(Erankland, 1862), and the introduction ol structural 
lormulis (Couper, Kekul41. Of the greatest import- 
ance has been the g^wth of our knowledge of the 
elements and their atomic weights. Hie labours of 
Berxelius sufficed to show the untenability of Front's 
hyrothesis, that the elements are condensations of 
hydrogen ; and the laws of specific heat (Dulong and 
Petit, 1819) and isomorphism (Mitscherlich, 1819), 
toge^er with method of vapour density according to 
Avogadro's hypothesis, furnished the three recognued 


methods for deriving atomic weights from analytical 
data. The most accurate work in this field was that 
of Stas (1840 to 1880); and the establishment of 


reliable atomic weights justified comparison between 
them. This resulted in the great generalisation known 
as the periodic law (Newlands, 1864; Mendele4ff, 
Lothar Meyer, 1869). 

The isolation of the metals of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths by Humphry Davy (1807-8) led to the electro- 
chexnica] theory and dualistic hypothesis of Berzelius. 
The latter was an error, rectified by the establishment 
of unitary views by Dumas ; but the study of electro- 
lysis by Faraday has been followed by the modem 
theory of electrolytic dissociation, which forms so im- 
portant a part of physical c. The synthesis of urea 


winter gardens, public parks ; among notable educa- 
tional institutions are grammar school, founded 1676 ; 
Cheltenham ColL for boys, founded 1842 ; Ladies* ColL, 
associated with Miss B^le (q.v.) ; two training colleges 
for teachers, and many private schools. Pop. (1911) 
48.944. 

GHELTAB1N8K, Tohultabinsk (66* 20' N., 61* 
15' E.), town, Orenburg, Russia; tanneries and dis- 
tilleries. Pop. 62,000. 

GHELT8, ancient Ok. l 3 rre. 

CHEMI8TRT is the science of the composition 
and transformations of material substances. It is 
closely related to physics, ^hich deals with the general 
properties of substances, and the phenomena they dis- 
play. It underlies geol. and mineralogy, bot., zooL, and 
physiology, since these sciences deal with phenomena 
which ultimately depend on the spocifio properties and 
reactions of the different substances with which c. deals. 

History. — The ancient Greeks recognised four 
' Elements ’ : Earth, Water, Air, Fire ; and believed 
that matter was atomic. The Egyptians worked in 
metals, and made glass and pigments. * Chemia,’ the 
old name for Egypt, gave the name to the science. The 
Arabians develop^ the Ejmtian learning, and called 
it AkAsmy (VII. cent.). The Alchemists searched for 
the Philosopher's Stone, which might turn base metals 
into gold ; and, notwithstanding error and fraud, they 
enriched c. during nearly 1000 years. The latroc^^ists, 
(1626-1650), led by Paracelsus, taught that * the object 
of 0 . is not to make gold, but to prepare medicines.* 
Thus the quest of the elixir vitm replaced that of the 
Philoso^er's Stone. During the phlogistic period 
(166(V*i770), the experimental foundations of the 
science were laid, in spite of the error which regarded 
phlogiston as the elemental principle of combustibility 
present in all combustible substances. The discovery 
of oxygen by Scheele (1773) and Priestley (1774), of 
the compound nature of water by Gavendi^ (1781), 
together with the interpretation of these facts by 
Lavoisier, overthrew the phlogiston theory, and estab- 
lished the foundations of scientifio o. 

The elucidation of the laws of chemical combination, 
and their embodiment in Dalton's atomic theory ( 1807), 
and the establishment of the molecular theory by Gay 
Lussac and Avogadro (1811), made possible our know- 
ledge of the structure of chemical comiKiunds, whidi 
was developed ohiefiy in the domain of onmnio o. by 
the discover of isomerism (Liebig, mhler, and 


agland ; portant a part of physical o. The synthesis of urea 
1 baths, from an inorganic source by Wohler, in 1828, destroyed 
I educa- the old idea of * vital foroe,^ which assumed that carbon 


BerceliuB, 1823), the recognition of compound radicles 
(Gay Lumao on oyanOMn, Liebig aim Wfihler on 
bensoyL Bunsen on oacoayl). the discovery of substitu- 
tion (Dumas), the theory types (Gcrhardt, Wfirts, 


compounds produced within a Uving organism were 
elaborated by a force not available outside the organ- 
ism. A distinction is still drawn between inorganic 
and organic o., but the latter is now regarded simply as 
the 0 . of the compounds of carbon, which, being so 
numerous and complex, are conveniently classified and 
studied apart from those of the other elements. 8o 
extraordinary has been the development of organic c., 
that the S 3 mthetic carbon compounds number at least 
160,000. 

Chemical Action. — When two elements or 
compounds are brought together they may simply form 
a mechanical mixture, in which the molecules of each 
remain intact, or they may react and form a third 
substance (or substances) with quite different pro- 

e srties from the substances giving rise to it. In the 
tter case the molecules have broken up, and the 
atoms have reunited in a different manner. This 
constitutes chemical action, or the redistribution of 
atoms when different kinds of matter are brought 
together. Atoms may redistribute themselves in 
several ways. The two molecules may simply unite 
to form one complex molecule. An atom of one mole- 
cule may exchange places with an atom of another 
molecule. If the atoms of each of the original sub- 
stances are identical, ».s. if the substances are elements, 
then a compound is produced from the elements which 
compose it. This is synthesis. If the compound is 
brought into contact with something which breaks it 
down into its elements, such a resolution is called 
analysis. Synthesis and analysis are the most common 
forms of chemical action. 

Mere contact may bring about chemical action, but 
usually the process is hastened by some form of ex- 
ternal energy— heat, light, eta Chlorine and hydrogen 
may be kept in the dark for years without uniting, but 
on exposure to sunlight, instantaneous chemical action 
occurs, with a loud expMon. Oxygen can be obtained 
from potassium chlorate at a much lower temperature 
if it Is previously mixed with manganese dioxida 
Manganese dioxide undergoes no change itself, but it 
hastens the chemical action. Such substances are 
called eatalytics. Some chemical actions are reversible. 
Alcohols and adds heated together form esters and 
water. When the water teaches a certain percenta^ 
chemical reaction takes place, and alcohol and acid 
are regenerated. 

Ortain actions, however, will not take place without 


moistura Ammonia and hydrochloric acid in the 

S «eous state unite very readily under ordinary con- 
tions, but if the gases are dry no action takes 
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Chemical action is accompanied either by the abso: 
tion or evolution of heat. When heat is absorbed, t£e 
action is caUed tndotliermiCy and it takes place more 
readily at high temperatures. The compounds form^ 
are unstable. Exothermic reactions are accompanied 
by the evolution of heat, the compounds formed arc 
stable at ordinary temperatures, and unstable at high 
temperatures. The Law of Mass Action is : ‘ Chemical 
action is proportional to the active mass of each sub- 
stance taking part in the change.* No destruction 
of matter accompanies chemical action. 

Inorganic Ohrmisiry, E. C. C. Baly (Jack, 1912). 

Chamlcal Compounds. — Classification. — With 
one or two exceptions, all the elements form com- 
pounds with oxygen, called oxides. Broadly speaking, 
non-metals form acidic oxides, or anhydrides, which 
combine with water, forming acidic hydroxides or 
oxyacids ; whilst metals similarly form basic oxides 
and hydroxides, or bases. Compounds of sulphur and 
sodium are typical. 

Thus r S+Oj=SOj, acidic oxide = sulphurous 
anhydride. 

lS0a4-Hj0 ssHjSO,, acidic hydroxide or oxyacid 
^sulphurous acid, 
r 4Na -f 0, =2Na,0, basic oxide. 
\NaaO-|-HjO=2NaOH, basic hydroxide or base. 

Soluble basic hydroxides are alkalis, but many are 
insoluble in water. 

Hydracids, such as hydrochloric acid, HCl, contain 
no oxygen, and therefore possess no anhydride. But 
hydrogen, not oxygen, is the essential element in an 
acid. Acids of each kind react with bases forming 
saltfl with elimination of water, thus : — 

2NaOH =Na^O* -f 2H«0. 

NaOH -fSci ==NAC1 4-H,0. 

Within the sco^ of this brief outline the chief in- 
organic compounds can be included ; for they are 
oxides, acids, bases or salts, or compounds clo.sely 
related thereto. 

Carbon compounds are more diversified ; but the 
fundamental class is that of the hydrocarbons, from 
which many of the others are directly derived. Carbon 
atoms combine together to form chains and rings, 
but the rings may include other elements within them. 
So three groat groups of compounds are recognised, of 
which the following are typical : — 

Hexane. Benzene, Pyridine. 


The relationship between physical properties and 
chemical constitation thus oecomes an extensive 
problem of general o. Hie following physical proper- 
ties of compounds have been examined : capillarity, 
viscosity, molecular volume, specific heat, melting- 
point, Doiling-point, optical properties including re- 
fractive and dispersive power, absorption of li^ht with 
or without visiole colour, fiuoresoenoe, speafic and 
magnetic rotatory power. An example will show 
the method and value of these investigations. The 
molecular refractive power of a substance is the sum 
of the atomic refractive powers of its constituent 
elements. The observed molecular refractive power 
for lactic acid (CH^CHOH.COOH), in which one of 
the three oxygen atoms is assumed to bo linked differ- 
ently from the other two, is 31*87 ; whilst the calcu- 
lated value is 31*80. This agreement shows the use 
of molecular refractive power in deciding chemical 
constitution. For if these three oxygon atoms had 
been arranged differently from what was assumed, 
molecular refraction would have revealed the fact. 

Thermochemistry. — Matter is always associated 
with energy, and the manifestation of energy fre- 
quently accompanies chemical change. To every 
mass equation there belongs a corresponding energy 
equation, expressing in heat units or calories the heat 
energy evolved or absorbed during the reaction. 

Consider the reaction: Pb-f-I,=PbIj, to which 
there corresponds the energy equation: Pb + l 2 = 
PbI,-f398K. (K=heat necessary to raise 1 gram 
of water P C.) The latter equation signifies that 
when 1 gram-atom of lead (207*1 g.) combines with 
2 gram-atoms of iodine (253*8 g.), 398 calories are 
evolved ; or that 1 CTam-molecule of lead iodide 
contains an amount of energy represented by 398K 
less than its component elements separately contain. 
The heat of formation of lead iodide is thus said to bo 
398 K. A thormochemicnl equation does not state 
the total energy content of any substance, for, except 
in the case of radium (y.v.), the energy content of the 
atoms themselves is quite unknown. 

If during the formation of a oompound from its 
elements heat is developed, the compound is exothermic ; 
if absorbed, endothermte, Aoetylcne is an endothermic 
hydrocarbon. Important applications of thermo- 
onemical principles are : the measurements of heats of 
neutralisation of acids and alkalis, and the heats of 
combustion of solid, liquid, and gaseous fuels. The 
measurements are carried out in some form of oalori- 


H,C.CH,.Cna.Cri3.CH^.CH, CH CH 

HCy\cH HG/\cH 

HC\/CH HC\^CII 
CH N 

Chain Carbooylio Heterocyclic 

compound. compound, compound. 

The simplest derivatives of the hydrocarbons (RH), 
where H =c.g. or C«H., arc hahdes (R.Cl, R.Br, R.I), 
alcohols and phenols (R.OH), aldehydes (R.COH), 
ketones (R.CO.R), monooarboxylio acids (R.COOH), 
esters (R.COOR»), acid chlorides (R.COCl), amides 
amines (R.NH,), sulphonic acids 
(R.SOtl^, nitro-compounds (R.NOj). Among other im- 
portant derivatives are di- and poly-hydrio alcohols and 
phenols, di- and poly-car boxylio aoias, carbohydrates, 
substituted amides, secondary and tertiary amines. 

funeral Principles. — The first problem of general 
0 . is to determine the atomic weights of the ele- 
n^nto ; the next to investigate the conditions under 
^oh oomnounds are formed. The periodic law 
indicates what kinds of compounds certain elements 
may be expected to form, as well as what their pro- 
perties aro likely to be. The properties of organic 
compounds, however, are determined, not so mu(m by 
the elements present in them, for these are few in kind, 
as by the number and mode of arrangement of their 
atoms within the molecule. 


meter. 

PuASB Rulb. — The Phase Rule is a method of 
studying the conditions of equilibrium between sub- 
stances In different physical states. For example : 
water and water-vapour are in equilibrium at any 
temperature within a certain range when the vapour 
is under a s^oifio pressure corresponding to the 
temperature. But ice, water, and water-vapour can 
remain together in equilibrium only at one temperature 
to which a specific vapour pressure oorresponas. The 
equilibria between a solid and its solid and gaseous 

decomposition products (e.g. CaCOy'^CaO -fCOjk or 

the different allotropio forms of an element, and also 
the phenomena presented by hydrated salts, have been 
elucidated by means of the phase rule. 

Propertibs of Solutions. — ^An analogy exists 
between the processes of evaporation and solution, 
and also between the properties of gases and of solutions. 
Thus osmotic pressure, by which a substance in solution 
tends to diffuse into the pure solvent, and which is 
made apparent by the use of a membrane permeable 
by the solvent but not by the dissolved substance, is 


<5io8ely analogous to gas pressure by which a gas tends 
to diffuse into space. For the gas equation : pr=s 
RT is^ applicable to solutions ; R has the same value 
’ . . * ' ‘ * ‘ .ve equal osmotic 

pressures, and osmotic, like gas pressure varies inversely 
«pooiflo volume, and directly as absolute temperature. 
The vapour pressure of a solvent is lowered end the 
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hoiUnff-poini eotueqadntly raised, whilst the freazing- 
point is lowered in proportion to the amount of non> 
Tolatile substance in solution. Further, equimoleouJar 
solutions have the same boiling- and freezing-points. 
These facts enable the molecular weights of substances 
in solution to be determined by ebtUlucopic and cryo- 
methods respectively. 

The properties of aqueous solutions of electrolytes, 
that is, of acids, bases, and salts, are anomalous from 
the above point of view, and suggest the existence in 
solution of more molecules or parts of molecules than 
would have been anticipated. It is believed on this 
account that eleeirolytie dissociation or ionisation has 
taken place ; then, when dissolved in water, the 
electrolyte spontaneously separates more or less into 
parts called tons, which exist mdependently in solution, 
possessing equal and opposite onargea of electricity. 
It is these ions which are conveyed by the energy of 
the current and separated at the electrodes during 
electrolysis. 

The idea of electrolytic dissociation underlies the 
modern interpretation of those properties of solutions 
on which chemical analysis depends. 

Thomsen, Thermochemistry, 

Ghamloal Dynamics, or the theory of ohemioal 
change, forma an important branch of general chemistry. 
Consider the revsrsiolo reaction : — 

AB-fCT^AC + B. 

Tlie effectiveness with which C displaces B from 
combination with A depends upon the relative affinities 
or powers of attraction of B and C for A, and also 
upon the relative proportions in which the components 
ot the reaotion are present. A relatively small affinity 
may be compensate for by a relatively large mole- 
cular concentration, and vice versa. So chemical 
action depends on both affinity and active means. 
Active mass depends on physical conditions ; insolu- 
bility and volatility profoundly influence it by render- 
ing material unavailaole, and so determine the direction 
and extent of ohemioal change. When, however, 
differences of physical condition are absent, a state of 
dynamic equilibrium is established by the operation 
of the above two factors. 

Tlie speed at which ohemioal equilibrium is attained, 
or, more generally, the velocity at which chemical 
transformation takes place, increases rapidly with 
rise of temperature, is influenced by the modiuffi in 
which the reaotion is curried out, and by the presence 
of catalytic agents iq,v,), 

Chemical Analysia embraces all processes by which 
the ohemioal composition of substances is investigated. 
There are two fundamental divisions : qualitative 
and quantitative. By qualitative analysis the con- 
stituent elements or radicles of a chemical compound 
or mixture are identifled ; by quantitative analysis 
their proportions are estimated. 

Qualitativb Analysis. — T he methods for the 
qualitative analysis of inorganic substances consist 
of : L Preliminary examination by dry reactions ; 
tL systematic examination for l^sic and aoidio 
radicles. 

Method IL, which is analysis proper, consists of 
identifloation t A., by volatile pr^ucts obtained by 
treatment of the substanoe with acids and alkali ; B., by 
reactions in solution. In A,, volatile acids, or theu 
decomposition produots, and ammonia are detected. 
In B,, suitable solutions are prepared and tested for 
metallio and aoidio radicles by the production of pre- 
cipitates or oharaoteristio colour changes. Qroups of 
metals are successively precipitated by group-reagents, 
and the metals in these ^oups separated by means 
of the differences in solubility of certain oompounds. 
Aoidio radicles are identifled in solution by similar, 
but less systematic, methods. 

On account of their greater variety, the qualitative 
analysis of organio oompounds is less stereotyped. 
The behaviour of substances towards beat^ acids, alkalis, 
oxidising, reducing, and substituting agents, the 


elements they contain, and their 
furnish the chief evidence on wbicL 
established. 

Quantitatxvb Analysis may he: I, Oravimetrie ; 
II. Volumetric. 1. In gravimetric analysis a constituent 
part of a substanoe is estimated by sewrating and 
weighing it in a pure state ; or, more often, by pre- 
paring and weighing a ohemioally pure derivative of 
the substanoe. II. VolumeJtric analysis may deal 
with (^.) liquid solutions or (B.) gasea A, The volu- 
metric analysis of liquid solutions involves definite 
ohemioal reactions between measured volumes of 
them and of solutions of standard strength, the com- 

S tation of such reactions being shown by suitable in- 
ioatora The operations, whmh are called titrations, 
include aoidimetry, alkalimetry, and colorimetry, and 
reactions of oxidation, reduction, and precipitation. 
B. Oasometric analysis includes estimations of the 
diminution in volume of mixtures of gases caused by 
absorption or combustion, and measurements of the 
volumes of gases evolved in definite chemical reactiona 
The analysis of natural and technical products 
may be highly specialised, but includes one or more 
of the above processes. 

Methods and Results of Modern Research.— 
Rubidium, csssium, thallium, indium, gallium, and 
helium have been discovered by spectrum analysis, other 
rare elements have been investigated, and the com- 
position of the sun and stars made known. Argon has 
Wn isolated from the air, and by low temperature 
research has been separated from neon, krypton, and 
xenon ; whilst terrestrial helium has been liquefied 
at about 4® C. above absolute zero. Radium has 
been obtained from pitchblende ; and thence has 
arisen the now soience of radioactivity, which investigates 
atomic disintegration and the constitution of the atoms. 
By high temperature research the diamond has been 
prepared, and a large class of new oompounds obtained. 
Electrochemistry has provided the means of obtaining 
aluminium and other metals and commercial pro- 
duots, as weU as effecting the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen for plant food. Rare earths have been em- 
ployed for inoandcBoent gas mantles, and the metals 
tantalum and tungsten for metallio filament lamps. 

The study of the constitution of organio compounds 
has led to the synthesis of sugars, terpenes, glucosides, 
alkaloids, and other vegetable pre^uots, including 
indigo and alizarin, and the preparation of innumerable 
dyes, as well as drugs, perfumes, antiseptics, explosives, 
and substitutes for ivory, india-rubber, etc. Our 
knowledge of ferments, enzymes, and catalysts has 
increased and borne fruit in pure and applied chemistry. 

CHEMNITZ (60® 60' N., 12® 66^ E.), town, on 
Chemnitz, Saxony, Germany ; one of leading industrial 
oommeroial centres ; has important locomotive and 
engineering works ; manufactures cottons and 
woollens. Pop. (1910) 287,807. 

CHEMNITZ, MARTIN (1622 >86), Lutheran 
divine ; lecturer at Wittenberg, then pastor at Bruns, 
wick ; wrote a^inst Calvinism and h^ped to maiutain 
dogmatic standards in Lutheranism. 

CHEMOTAXI8 (bioL), the reaotion of bacteria, 
protozoa, and zoospores of Alg» with chemical sub- 
stances (carbon dioxide, acids, alkalis) in solution, 
being either attractive (positive o.) or repellent (nega- 
tive 0 .). The term ohemotropiam is applied to the 
sensitlvo movement of certain plant organs either 
towards or from a ohemioal stimulus. 

CHEMULPO (37® 24' N.. 126® 37' W.). town, W. 
coast of Korea ; scene of first naval battle of Russo- Jap. 
War (1904); treaty port opened, 1883. Pop. 26,000. 

CHENAB (30* 60' N., 71® 64' £.), one of the *five 
rivers,* of Punjab, India ; rises in Kashmir range. 
N. W. Himalayas, and joins Jhelum at Timmu ; ancient 
Aeesines. 

CHfiNEDOLLE, CHARLES JULIEN PIOULT 
DB (1769-1833), Fr, poet. 

GHENERY, THOMAS (1826-84), Eng. scholar; 
prof* of Arabic, Oxford ; later, editor of The Times* 
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GBEN-HAl, CBOrsAi (29* 68' N.» 121* 45' E.), 
town, Choh-kiang, China, on Hangchow Bay ; taken 
ky British, 1841. 

GH£NIER, ANDR£ DE (1762-94), Fr. poet; 
served for short time in army, afterwards travelled 
in Italy, and imbibed strong sympathy for Qk. idyllic 
poetry; wrote La Jtune TarerUine and other poems in 
manner of Theocritus. In 1790 0. took part in Revolu- 
tion, first on side of Constitutionalists, but, disgusted 
with their excesses, wrote 0d€ in praise of Charlotte 
Corday ; aided Malesherbes in defence of Louis XVI. ; 
later, arrested and guillotined. In prison wrote 
famous alsuns Captive and satirical poem, latnbea. All 
his work is marked by exquisite workmanship, imagina- 
tion, and feelings for nature, in which latter quality he 
anticipated the Romantic school. 

CHENIER, BXARIE-J08EPH BLAISE DE 
(1764-1811), iV. poet, dramatist, and poUtician; bro. 
of above. 

CRENONCEAUX (4r 20' N., 1* 4' E.), villa^, on 
Cher, Indre-et-Loire, ]^ance ; famous ch&teau is de- 
lightfully picturesque, transitional structure, showing 
survival of late Gothic mincled with early Renaissance 
forms ; residence of Diane de Poitiers. 

GHENOPODIUM, GoosB-roOT, mnus of herbs 
(order Chenopodiaoes) so called from the shape of the 
leaves of some species ; O. bonut-HenricM, good King 
Henry, being a well-known Brit, representative. 

CHEOPS (Gk. form of khufu), an Egyptian king; 
founder of the fourth dynasty ; famous as ouilder of the 
Great Pyramid, which still survives ; date, according 
to some, 3969-3908 b.o., others, e. 2900 b.o. (Herodotus, 
quite incorrectly, later). 

CHEPSTOW (61* 38' N., 2* 41' W.), market town 
and ^rt, on Wye, Monmouthshire, England ; has ruins 
of ^.-c ent. castle ; salmon fisheries. 

CHEQUE, written order on a banker, signed by a 
person having an account with the bank; formerly 
sometimes spelt * check.* 

CHER (47* N., 2® 30' E.), department. Central 
France ; formed part of old province. Berry ; chief 
rivers, C^er and Loire ; surface generally flat ; fertile ; 
extensive pastures, flne timber ; coal and iron mines ; 
grain, porcelain; area, 2819 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
337,810. 

CHERAT (33* 60' N., 72* 1' E.). hiU cantonment 
and sanatorium, Peshawar district N.W. Frontier 
Province, India. 

CHERBOURG (49* 38' N., 1* 37' W.), fortified 
town and seaport, Manche, France, at mouth of 
Divette on north coast of peninsula Cotentin ; road- 
stead protected from nortn by magnificent break- 
water over two miles in length ; has extensive docks 
and arsenal ; but C.*s chief importance is derived from 
its naval and commercial harbours ; chief industries, 
shipbuilding, rope-making, tanning, etc. ; dairy and 
poultry produca Pop. (1911) 43,731. 

GHERBULIEZ, CHARLES VICTOR (1829-99), 
Fr. novelist and essayist; belonged to Swiss family 
distinguished as scholars. 

GHERCHEL (36* 33' N.. 2* 10' E.), seaport, N. 
coast Algeria ; agricultural wine-growing centre ; has 
extensive ruins of former cities ; ancient CcBsarea, Pop. 
9000. 

GHERGEn:N, oasis and town. Eastern Turkestan. 
CHERXBON, Tjbbibob (6* 66' S.. 118® 26' E.), 
town, N. eoast, island of Java, Dutch East Indies ; 
sugar, eoffee, and rice chief products. Pop. 62,000. 

CHXRKA8T (49*26'N., 32* 8' E.), town, on Dnieper, 
Kiev, Russia. Pop. 30,000. 

CHERNIGOV, Tohbwnoov (61* 40' N., 32* E.), 
ffovemment, Little Russia, traversed by Dnieper and 
Desna ; eereals and tobacco chief products ; area, 
20,232 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 2,976,600. 

CHERNIGOV (61* 29' N.. 31* 19' E.), town, on 
Desna, Russia; capital of 0. government; abp.*s 
se at; X L-cent. cathedral. Pop. (1910) 31,920. 

GHEROXEE8, tribe of N. Amer. Indians of the Iro- 
quois family, now occupying reservations in the U.S. A. 


Many have adopted Christianity, and have made such 
progress in education and civilisation as to be able to 
support a native newspaper. 

GHERRAPUNJI (26*^ 16' N., 91* 46' E.), village, 
Kashi Hills district, Assam ; has heaviest known 
rainfall in world ; average, e. 600 in. per annum. 

GHERRT, treM and snrabs with serrate leavee and 
whita blossoms belonging to the plum genus (Pmnus), 
and derived from two species, the wild or dwarf o. 
(Prunua eeraaus) and the Man {Prunua avium). 
Many varieties are cultivated for the red fleshy fruit 
containing a kemeL The o. is used for eating and in 
the preparation of the liqueurs, kirschwasser, ratafia, 
and maraschino, and the kernel of the perfumed o. 
(F. mahaleb) is used in perfume^ and confectionery. 
Cherry wood is employea by cabinetmakers and in the 
manufacture of tobacco pipes, walking-sticks, etc. 

CHERRY VALLEY, summer resort. New York 
State, U.S.A. ; scene of massacre by Indians, 1778 ; has 
sulphur springs. 

CHERRYVALE (37* 16' N., 96* 32' W.), city, 
Kansas, U.S. A. ; has ironworks, and produces natural 
oil and gas. Pop. (1910) 4304. 

CHER80 (44* 69' N., 14® 25' E.), Austrian island, 
Gulf of Qnamero, Adriatic Sea ; forms part of Istria ; 
wine. Pop. 9000. 

CHER80NESE (Gk. Cheraoneaoat peninsula), name 
used specially of * Tauric Chersonese, now called the 
Crimea; it was colonised by the Gki. in V. cent. 
B.o. ; the city of Cheraon (conquered by the Romans) 
was of commercial importance in the later empire, and 
lasted till the XIV. cent. 

CHERTSEY (61* 24' N., 0* 30' W.), market town, 
Surrey, England ; remains of Benedictine abbey 
(founded VlL cent.) ; agrioultoral produce. Pop. 
(1911) 13,819. 

CHERUBIM (Hebr. plural of Chtruh), celestial 
spirits mentioned in Old Testament ; usually repre- 
sented as winMd children. Bacon states that in 
celestial hierar<my the c., angels of light, come next 
in order to the seraphim, angels of love. 

CHERUBIN1,MARIA LUIGI CARLO ZENOBIO 
8ALVATORE (1760-1842), Ital. composer; b. Flor- 
ence; his earliest work was performed in Italy, but, 
after visiting London, he finally settled in Paris as 
director of the Conservatoire; operas were popular 
during his lifetime, but fame now ohiefiy rests upon 
his sacred compositions ; Requiem in 0 minor regarded 
as his masterpiece. 

GHERUEL, PIERRE ADOLPHE (1809-91), Fr. 
historian ; made special study of the XVII. cent., and 
particularly the Mazarin period. 

CHERVIL, small umbelliferous plant ; one species, 
Anthriacua, used os salad by ancients ; another, 
Ghcarophyllum bulboaum, has large edible root; only 
Brit, variety is (7. UmuUntum, with hairy stem ana 
white umbels. 

CHESAPEAKE, bay on £. coast, U.S. A. ; cele- 
brated for its oysters ; scene of naval engagement 
between French and Brit, fleets, 1781 ; name ox vessel 
defeated bv Sfiannon under Broke, 1813. 

GHEBELDEN, WILLIAM (1688-1762), Eng. anato- 
mist and surgeon ; introduced several new methods 
of operation ; ^end of Sir Isaac Newton and of Pope. 

CHESHAM (61* 42' N., 0* 37' W.), market town, 
on Chess, Bucks, England ; wooden ware manu- 
factured from beech of surrounding district. Pop. 
(1911) 8204. 

CHESHIRE (63* 16' N., 2* 30' W.), maritime 
county, N.W. England ; bounded N. W Lancashire, 
N.E. by Yorkshire, E. by Derbyshire, S.E. by Stafford- 
shire, 8. by Shropshire, S.W. by N. Wales, N.W. by 
Irish Sea; area, 1007 sq. miles. Greater part of 
surface is undulating plain, with fine woods and 
number of small lakes ; watered by Mersey, Dee, imd 
other rivers ; soil ^nerally fertile ; market-gardening 
and dairying earned on, cheese largely prodnoed ; 
manufaoturee textiles, leather, thread, doves, etc. ; 
shipbuilding. Minerals include salt, eod, iremstoae. 
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(Bief town! m Cheator (oagltal), Bir' ( ahead, Maoolea- 
fleld, Stockport, Oicwo. 0. belon^od to Romana ; 
formed part of kingdom of Meroia in IX. oent. ; be- 
name earldom under Canute, palatinate under William 
the Conqueror ; united to Eng. crown by Henry III., 
1205 ; again became palatinate under Henrv IV. ; 

K Timed king’s eldest sons aa Earls of Cheater ; 

a monaatie remains; is crossed by Roman roads. 
Pop. (1911) 676,366. 

GHESHUNT (61* 48' N., 0* 3' W.), town, on Lea, 
Hertfordshire, England ; nursery and market-garden- 
ing, brick-making. Pop. (1911) 12,966. 

CHE8IL BANK (60* 37' N., 2* 32' W.), remark- 
able ridge of sand and pebbles, on coast of Dorset- 
shire. 

GHESNELONO, PIERRE CHARLES (1820-94), 
Fr. TOlitician ; favoured the establishment of Catholic 
uniws, and opposed the government measures for 
secularising education. 

GHESNEY, CHARLES CORNWALLIS (1826- 
76), Brit, colonel and author ; prof, of Militi^ ^atory 
at Sandhurst, 1868 ; pub. Campaignt tn Virginia and 
Maryland (1863), WaJLtrloo Lecturett Clrst critical account 
of that campaign (1868), Essays in M Hilary Biography 
(1874). 

GHESNEY, FRANCIS RAWDON (1789-1872), 
Brit, major-general; chief advocate of construction 
of Sues Canal ; explored Euphrates and Tigris, 1831-37, 
proving practicability of new trade-route from Syria 
to India ; wrote travels. 

GHESNEY, SIR GEORGE TOMKYN8 (1830-95), 
Brit, general, administrator, politician, and author; 
distinguished in Indian Mutiny ; pres, of Engineering 
Coll., Calcutta ; helr«d to estaolish Royal Inc&an Civil 
Engineering Coll., Ikioper’s Hill, Staines ; first pres., 
1871-80. 

CHESS. — The origin of this game, which is popular 
throughout the civilised world, is lost in antiquity, 
but there seems reason for believing that it came firom 
India, and was introduced into Persia about the VI. 
oent. Then it was acquired by the Arabs, and through 
them it probably came to be introduced into Europe 
during the earlier crusading mriod. Perhaps the 
earliest writer on the game was a XII. -cent. Dominican 
friar. Jacobus de Cessolis, whose treatise was first 
trans. into French and thence into English, and 
printed by Caxton (1474) under the style of The Oams 
and Playe of ihe Chesse, William I. is said to have 
been a chess-player, and it was undoubtedly a popular 
form of amusement amongst the Eng. nobility in 
very early times. In course of time various changes 
in the game were evolved, and its present laws date 
back to about the XVI. cent. The game is played 
between two persons on a board of 64 squares, alter- 
nately black and white. Each player has 16 pieces — 
king, queen, two bishops, two knights, two castles 
(or rooks), and eight pawns. The pieces of one 
placer are black, of the other white. The opponents, 
facing one another across the board, must each have 
a white square on his extreme right. 'They draw for 
colour. The pieces of each player are arranged in 
two rows : eight pawns in the mont row ; at either 
end of the back row a castle, next to each castle a 
knight, next to each knight a bishop ; and on the 
two centre squares the king and queen. The queen 
always stands upon a square of her own colour. 

Toe game is always o^ned by white moving a piece, 
and the game is played afterwards in alternate moves. 
The object of each player is to capture his opponent’s 
king. All the pieces are capable of capturmg pieces 
of the opposite colour in various manners to bs de- 
scribed below. In attacking the king with any piece 
the player must give warning by saying Check / and the 
next move of his opponent must be to place his king 
out of check: (1) by moving him to another square 
out ci check ; (2) by interposing another piece <n his 
own colour between the king and the ohcoldnff piece ; 
or (3) by capturing the checking piece. If a ^yer is 
unable to place bis king out or check in any of the | 


three manners, his Uhg is theckmaUd, and the game 
is lost. If a player, wnose king is not in check, has 
no alternative left but to move it into check, he is 
stalemated, and the game is drawn. Thus it will be 
seen that a king may never be really captured, for the 
game stops short of the move by which he would be 
captured. An opponent’s piece is captured in the 
following manner. As no two pieces may stand on 
the same square, a player cannot move one of his own 
pieces on to a square already occupied by one of the 
same colour. If, however, the square is occupied by 
one of his opponent’s pieces he may move his own 
piece on to that square (subject to the rules below) 
and capture his opponent’s piece, •.«. remove it from 
the board for the rest of the game. 

The pieces are moved, and make captures in the 
following manner: Pawns may only move forwards 
in a straight line — ^never backwards or sideways. In 
making their first move they may, however, advanco 
two squares in a straight line. After their first move 
they may only move forward one square at a time. 
They can capture other pieces only by moving diagon- 
ally forward into a square occupied by the opposing 
oofonr. A pawn which succeeds in crossing the board 
must be exchanged, before the game is continued, 
into any other piece. The other pieces, unlike the 
pawns, may move backwards or forwards, and capture 
in the same way as thejr move. The Xing may only 
move one square at a time, but in any direction. It 
may not move into a checked position, and when once 
checked, must be extricated in the very next move, 
or the game is lost. No two kings may stand in 
adjacent squares. If the king and either one or other 
of the castles have not yet been moved, and the space 
between them is clear, the king may, once only, be 
castled, i.e., he is moved two squares towards the castle, 
which is then placed in the adjacent square on the 
opposite side of him. The Queen may move in a 
straight line in any direction, vertically, horizontally, 
or diagonally. The Bishop moves in a straight line 
diagonally in any direction. The OasUe moves in a 
straight line vertically or horizontally in any direction. 
The Knight moves in any direction, first a square 
horizontally, or vertically, and then a square diagonally. 
It is the o^ piece that may jump other pieces in its 
pathway. It may also capture or check the king over 
the heads of other pieces. 

Howard Staunton’s Chess Player* s Handbook, Com- 
panion, and Chess Pr<sxis ; Mason’s TM Art of Chess, 
etc. 

CHEST, see Thobax, Rbspibatobt Systbm. 

CHEST, oblong wood or metal box. Formerly a 
more important article of furniture than now, it was 
emblazoned and otherwise decorated ; it was used for 
the storage of household requisites and valuables, and 
carried from place to place; 'marriage-chests’ con- 
tained the bride’s household linen ; the * chest of 
drawers * is a later development. 

CHESTER (53* 12' N., 2* 62' W)., capital, Cheshire, 
on Dee ; port, great railway centre ; surrounded by 
ancient walls ; has old Gothic oathedpal dedicated to 
St. Werburgh (dating from XL cent.). Other im- 
portant buildings are bp.’s palace, and church of St. 
John (Vn. cent.), both outside walls; Blue-Goat School 
(founded 1700), grammar school founded by Hen^ 
VnL ; modem castle (built 1786) on site of old build- 
ing, which dated from William t he Oo nqueror’s rei^ ; 
many old timbered houses of XVL oent. ; Gouiic 
town hall, free library, museum, market hall ; several 
public parks ; manufactures cheese, leather, gloves, 
boots, snoes. C. was an important station (Deva) under 
Romans, of whom traces remain; site of niint in 
Middle Ages; taken by Roundheads after three 
months’ siege, 1646. Pop. (1911) 39,038. 

CHESTER (39* 52' N., 76* 20' W.), city, on 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, U.S.A.; is seat of Pa. 
military colL ; shipbuilcUng is chief industry. Pop 
(1910) 88,637. 

CHESTER, EARLDOM OF. --Chester was formed 
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into oouniy palatine (of which there was only one 
other in England) for Gherbod, a Fleming (1070); 
held by Hugh d^Ayranohes, nephew of ViHUiam I., 
and his heirs until 1237, since when, except for Simon 
de Montfort'a brief tenure ( 1264-65), it has oeen granted 
to kings* eldest sons. 

CHESTERFIELD (63* 14' N., 1* 26' W.), market 
town, Derbyshire, England ; Gothic church of All Saints 
and St. lliary contains ancient monuments, and has 
remarkable twisted spire, 230 ft. high ; Trinity Church 
is burial-place of George Stephenson ; industries include 
iron- andT brass-founding, and manufactures of cotton 
and silk. Pop. (1911) 37,429. 

CHESTERFIELD, PHILIP DORMER STAN- 
HOPE, 4TH EARL OF (1694-1773), Eng. statesman 
and author; s. of Philip, 3rd earl; M.P. for St. 
Germains, 1715; became earl, 1726; went as ambassador 
to The Hague, 1728; Lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 1744, 
and ruled with fiimness and moderation ; Sec. of 
State, 1746-48 ; he then retired. His Letters tohis Son, 
his natural s., Philip, he having no children by his 
wife, Melusina, natural dau. of George I., are the best 
literary production of the ago of Walpole. They are 
frank to impropriety, and cynical, but a compendium 
of wisdom and craft. Life, by Craig (1907). 

CHESTER-LE-STREET (54* 52' N., 1* 35' W.), 
town, Durham, England; collieries, ironworks. Pop. 
(1911) 14,713; 

CHESTERTON (62* 18' N., 0*), viUage, on Cam, 
forming N.E. suburb of Cambridge, England ; boat- 
building and tile manufacture. 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH (1874- ), 

Eng. author and journalist ; has written on Dickens, 
Browning, Bernard Shaw, etc. ; several novels and 
miscellaneous works ; a journalist of distinction, art 
critic, brilliant satirist, and paradoxical writer. 

CHESTNUT {Gaeianea aativa), large tree of the 
order Fagacece, with large serrat^ lanceolate leaves 
and yellowish catkin. The timber is somewhat like 
oak, and used for gate-posts, etc., while the fruit | 
(chestnuts), ground to a meal and made into a por- I 
ridge, are roasted or boiled as a vegetable, or candied 
or preserved {marrons glacis, crime de marrons). The 
tree is a native of Mediterranean countries, and an 
allied species, (7. americana, occurs in N. America. 

The Horse-Chestnut {^sculus hipjpocastanum), a 
beautiful tree, is frequently planted in avenues, on 
account of its large foliage ana * candelabra * of white 
or red flowers. The wood is soft, and used as fuel, 
for making charcoal, and common carpentry. Three 
seeds or nuts are enclosed in one capsule, and are used 
for feeding stock, and for the manufacture of a bum- 
ing-oil. 

CHETHAM, HUMPHREY (1580-1063), Eng. 
merchant ; sheriff of Lancashire and collector of ship- 
mone^ under ClJharles 1. ; founder of Qiethanvs 
Hospital, Manchester, for forty poor boys, and the 
famous library connected with it, containing many 
rare books and MSS. 

CHETTLE, HENRY (1665-1607), Eng. dramatist 
and satirist • wrote Jane Shore, Hoffmann, The Blind \ 
Beggar of Bethnal Green ; also satires. I 

CHEVALIER, MICHEL (1806-79), Fr. economist; | 
prof, in the Coll, do France ; helped to bring Britain 
and France into better commercial relations ; wrote 
economic works. 

CHEVALIER, ULYSSE (1841- ), Fr. priest and 

bibliographer ; authority on medissval l^tory. 

GBEVAUX-DE-FRISE, miliUry device, first used 
in the Dutch War of Independence, consisting of planks 
in which swords and spikes were fixed, to impede 
cavalry. 

OHEVERUS, JEAN LOUIS ANNE MAGDE- 
XJBXNE LEFEBVRE (1768-1836), Fr. divine; went 
to America, 1796 ; bp. of Boston, 1808 ; back in 
France, 1823 ; abp. of Bordeaux, 1826. 

CHEVIOT HILLS (56* 18' N., 2* 30' W.), ranee of 
hilla forming borjder between England and Scotland, ex- 
tending 35 miles N.E. to S.W. ; highest point* 2676 ft. ; 


numerous ruins and border * peels * ; famed for vain- 
able breed of sheep. 

CHEVREUL, MICHEL EUGENE (1786-1889), 
Fr. chemist ; pupil of Vauquelin, whom he suco. as prof, 
of Organic Chem. and director of the Paris natural 
history museum ; celebrated for his researches on 
colours, fats, and saponification ; foreign member and 
Copley medallist of the Royal Society. 

CHEVRON, a figures haped thus A forming the 
highest part of the fi’amework of a house ; a similar 
figure upon a heraldic shield ; a badgo of rank, or 
good conduct, in the military, nav^, and other 
services. 

CHEVROTAIN, MOUSE - Debe, tiny, hornless, 
slightly deer-like, artiodactylous mammals, family 
Traguudia, comprising several species in tropical Asia, 
W. and E. (Central Africa. 

CHEYENNE (41* 9' N., 104° 40' W.), city, capital 
of Wyoming, U.S.A. ; coal and iron mines in district. 
Pop. (1910) 11,320. 

CECBYENNE, tribe of N. Amor. Indians of the Algon- 
quian family, now living in reservations in Oklahoma 
and Montana. 

CHEYNE, THOMAS KELLY (1841- ), Angli- 

can theologian ; authority on Old Testament exegesis ; 
prof, at Ouord. 

CHEZY, ANTOINE LEONARD DE (1773-1832), 
noted Fr. Orientalist. 

GHHATARPUR (24° 55' N.. 79° 45' E.), chief 
town, native state, Chhatarpur, Buiidelldiand, Central 
India, coarse cutlery and paper. Pop. (state) 
166,139 ; (town) 13,000. 

CHHATTISGARH (c. 21° 20' N., 82° E.), S.E. 
division. Central Provinces, India, comprising districts 
of Riapur, Bilaspur, and Drug. Area, 21,240 sq. 
miles. Pop. 2,642,983. 

GHHINDWARA (22° 3' N.. 79° E.), town and ilis- 
trict, Nerbudda division, Ontral Provinces, India ; 
cotton cloth. Area, 4631 sq. miles. Pop. 407,927. 
Pop. (town) 9730. 

CHIANA (42° 60' N., 12° 7' E.), river, Tuscany, 
Italy ; conducted by canals into Amo and Tiber ; 
ancient Giants ; originally tributary of Tiber. 

CHIAPAS (10° 25' N., 93° W.), Pacific state, 
Mexico, W. of Guatemala ; mountainous ; immense 
forests; maize, sugar; capital, Tuxtla Gutierrez, 
^ea, 27,230 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 438,843. 

CHIAVARI (44° 19' N., 9° 19' E.), town, Genoa, 
Italy; lace and silk. Pop. 10,500. 

CHIAVENNA (46° 19' N., 9° 23' E.), town, Lom- 
bardy, Italy ; cotton and pottery. ro]>. 3200. 

CHIBOUQUE, long Turk, tobacco pi^K). 

CHICACOLE (18° 17' N., 83° 66' E.), town, Gan- 
jam, Madras, India. Pop. 18,500. 

CHICAGO (41° 68' N., 87° 36' W.), city, Illinois, 
at S. end of Lake Michigan, on small river C., the two 
branches of which unite in middle of city, thus dividing 
it into N., W., and S. sides ; regularly laid out, with wide 
streets orossing each other at ri^ht angles ; many fine 
arks, which ^most surround city, and are controlled 
y three special boards, one for each division of town ; 
include Lincoln Park on N. side, Jackson Park on 8. 
side (where Columbian Exposition was held, 1893) ; 
some fine public buildings, including town hall, art 
institute, museum, library, auditorium, R.C. and 
Prot. oathedrali. Among eduoational institutions are 
North-Western and Lake Forest univ’s, R.C. coll., 
medical coll., various theological seminaries, many 
schools. University of Ghicago (oroned 1892) is un- 
seotarian, except the theologioal school, which is 
Baptist; extensive buildings, with accommodation 
for students ; faculties — arts, literature, science, 
divinity, medicine, law, education, commerce, ad 
ministration ; fine libri^. Charitable institutions 
include numerous hospitals, dispensaries, asylums, 
mission settlements ; many hotels and theatres. 
Munioipal administration is carried out by mayor and 
council of 70 members, elected for two years. There 
are boards of health and eduoatlon ; other prinoipal 
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departments are those of public works, finance, law, 
police, and fire. 

Bletory. — Earlieet settlement was made at Fort 
Dearborn in 1804; this was annihilated by Indians 
in 1812 and rebuilt four years later ; still quite small 
village in 1830, with log houses ; but henceforward 
it developed rapidlv, owing chiefiy to construction 
of Illinois and ^ohigan canal and development of 
lake trade ; became city, 1837, when had al^t 4000 
inhabitants. By 1850 population had increased to 
over 29,000, and by 1870 to over 300,000. In 1871 
occurred a terrible fire which destroyed great part of 
city, sweeping over area of over 2000 acres ; subse- 
ouontlv r^uilt in stone and brick instead of wood. 
Columbian Exposition held here in 1892-93 ; Iroquois 
theatre burnt, 1903. 

G. is one of busiest commercial centres in world, 
acting as distributing centre to, and collecting centre 
from, large district increasing in wealth and popula- 
tion. Natural advantages of situation, railway, and 
waterway facilities, and enterprise and keen com- 
mercial spirit of its merchants have made it what 
it is. Trade in grain, flour, and pork is enormous, 
surpassing anything else of kind in world ; there are 
faolories and woruhops connected with hog- and 
boef-packing, soap, rolling-mills, foundries, machinery, 
wagons, agricultural implements, cars, bridges, 
tanneries, boot- making, electric supplies. Jewellery, 
furniture, pianos, breweries, tobacco, clothing, furs, 
printing, bakeries, coffee and spice mills, all turning 
out piquets to large value. Cold storage in con- 
nection with perishable goods is amply provided and 
carefully regulated. Pop. (1910) 2,185,283. 

Kirkland, The Story of Chicago (1904); Androas, 
History of Chicago (1886). 

CHIGHELET, HENRY (1364-1443), Eng. prelate ; 
an ecclesiastical lawyer in the Court of Arches, ho 
became archdeacon of Dorset and chancellor of 
Salisbury Cathedral, 1402 ; bp. of St. David’s, 1407 ; 
abp. of Canterbury, 1413 — about the time of the 
persecution of the Lollards (q.v.). Ho was involved 
in a dispute with Pope Martin V., which was personal 
rather than ecclesiastical. Ho founded St. Bernard’s 
Coll, at Oxford, superseded by St. John’s, and in 1438 
the famous All Souls’ Coll., a college which is now 
a grammar school at Higham Ferrars, and he may 
have inspired the foundation of Eton and King’s. 

CHICHEN-ITZA (c. 20* 13' N., 88* 12' W.), ancient 
ruined city, Nort-hem Yucatan, Mexico ; ruins. 

CHICHESTER (50® 51' N., 0® 47' W.), episcopal 
city, Sussex, Endand, between South Downs and 
an inlet of Eng. flannel ; has old octagonal market 
cross and remains of ancient walla. Holy Trinity 
Cathedral (founded XT. cent.) has detached belfry 
and contains interesting relics. Modem buildings 
include Council House, Guildhall, Cora Exchange. 
C. was destroyed by A^la, V. cent., and rebuilt by 
Cissa, his s., Jdng of Sussex ; wooden ware ; agri- 
cultural produce, breweries, and tanneries. Pop. (1911) 
12,594, 

CHICHESTER OF BELFAST, ARTHUR CHI- 
CHESTER, BARON (1563-1625), lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, 160^14 ; was fairer to the Irish Catholics than 
the Eng. government approved ; cr. Baron C. in 
1613. 

CHIGXAMAUGA (34® 45' N., 85* 20' W.), smaU 
river, rises Walker County, Georgia, U.S.A., flows 
N.W., enters Tennessee above Chattanooga ; here 
Confederates defeated Federals, 8ept. 19-20, 1863. 

CHICKASAWS, tribe of N. Amer. Indians of the 
Muskhogean family, who assisted the Confederates in the 
Amer. Civil War; now dwelling in reservations at 
Oklahoma. 

GHIGKABHA (35® 3' N., 97® 67' W.), city, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; trade centre for corn, cotton, 
live stock, etc., of district. Pop. (1010) 10,320. 

CHICKEN-POX ( Varicella), specific contagious 
disease, manifested by slight fever, and by successive 
crops of little vesicles mainly on the chest and neck. 
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> Children of 2-6 years are chiefly attacked. Treat- 
ment is to give soothing applications for the itohing, and 
tonics and nourishing food in convalescence. 

GHICLANA (36® 25' N., 6® 10' W.), town, Cadiz, 
Spain ; mineral springs. Pop. 10,768. 

CHICOPEE (42® 9' N., 72® 35' W.), town, on 
Conneotiout, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; cotton, flre- 
ar ms, r ubber goods. Pop. (1910) 25,401. 

CHICORY {Cichorium irUybus), perennial plant 
(order Composita) with bright blue flowers occurring 
in the north temperate zone chiefly on chalky soils, 
and cultivated in Yorkshire, Holland, Belgium, franco, 
and Germany. Its leaves are used as a salad, and the 
roots are dried, roasted, ground, and decocted as a 
substitute for, or addition to, coffee. 

CHIDAMBARAM (c. 11® 24' N., 79® 44' E.). 
town. South Aroot district, Madras, India ; sacred 
temples. Pop. 20,000. 

CHIEMSEE (47® 56' N., 12* 25' E.), largest lake, 
Bavaria ; length, 8^ miles. 

CHIENO-MAI (18* 60' N., 09® 2' E.), town, on 
Me-ping, Chieng-Mai, N. Siam ; centre of teak trskie. 
Pop. c. 100,000. 

CHIERI (46® 1' N., 7® 49' E.), town, Turin, Italy ; 
ancient Corea ; Gothio cathedral ; silks. Pop. 12,600. 

CHIETI (42® 21' N.. 14® 10' E.), city (and province), 
Italy ; abp.'s seat ; cathedral ; woollens and oottons 
manufactured. Pop. (1911) 25,628. 

CHIFF-CHAFF, small warbler {Sylvia hippolais), 
of 8. Europe ; visits England in summer. So called 
from its constant repetition of two notes. 

CHI-FU, Chefoo (37® 31' N., 121* 26' E.), seaport, 
N. coast, province. Shantung, China ; coaling station. 
The Chefoo Convention (1876), between Britain and 
China, gave to Britain certain commercial rights, threw 
open four treaty ports, and promised protection to 
foreigners in China. Pop. 60,000-100,000. 

CHIGOE, see Jioobb. 

CHIGWELL (60* 38' N., 0® 6' E.), village, Essex, 
England. 

CHIH-LI, PB-cra-u (c. 38® 30' N.. 116® E.), N.E. 
province, China, bordering Gulf of Chih-li on east ; 
forms immense plain watered by Pei*ho, Hun-ho, 
and Lan-ho ; mountainous N. and W. ; contains Peking, 
capital of China ; coal, iron, and silver found ; cereals 
and cotton produced. Area, 120,500 sq. miles. Pop. 
c. 25,000,000. 

CHIHUAHUA (29® N., 106® W.), state, Mexico ; 
hot, dry climate ; in east large tracts are devoid of 
vegetation ; traversed in west by Sierra Madre, which 
form fruitful valleys of good pf^ure. C. is rich in 
minerals, gold and silver mining being principal 
industry. Area, 87,828 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 405,265. 

CHIHUAHUA (28® 32' N., 106* 15' W.), city, 
capital of C. state, Mexico ; chief occupation, mining ; 
manufacture of cottons and woollens. Pop. (1010) 
39.061. 

CHILA8 (36® 26' N., 74® 16' E.), fort, on Indus, 
N.W. Frontier Provinces, India. 

CHILBLAINS, irritating inflammation of the 
skin, usually at the fingers (* chapped hands ’) or 
toes ; caused by cold in those whose circulation or 
general nutrition is deficient; treatment is to apply 
iodine or iohthyol to affected part, and take tonics, 
e,g* strychnine or iron, internally. 

CHILD, FRANCIS JAMES (1825-96), Amer. 
scholar ; prof, of English at Harvard. 

CHILD, SIR FRANCIS (1642-1713), Eng. banker ; 
founder of Child’s Bank ; formeriy a goldsmith ; Lord 
Mayor of London (1699); afterwards entered Parlia- 
ment. 

CHILD, SIR JOHN (d. 1090), Anglo-Indian 

official; was in the East India Oe. service^ and 
beoame gov. of Bombay ; subsequently involved in 
a quarrel with the Moguls. 

CHILD, SIR J081AH (1630-99), an Bn^. 
merchant who beoame a director of the East India 
Company in 1077, then gov. ; cr, baronet in 1678 ; 
wrote works on eoonomios. 
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CHILD, LYDIA MARIA (1802-80), Amer. author 
and siavery abolitionist. 

GBILDEBERT 1«, OaiLBXBT, 8. of CloTis ; reigned 
524-^58 over part of Franco. CbildebeH II., king of 
Austrasia, 570-95. Ghildebert Ul., king, 095-711; 
all three were of the Merovingian race. 

CHILDERS, HUGH GULLING BARDLET 
(1827-96), Brik statesman ; Sea for War (1880-82), 
during wUoh period ooourred the Egyptian and Boer 
Wars; Home See., 1880; retired from active parlia- 
mentary work, 1892. 

CHILDERS, ROBERT GJB8AR (1838-76), Eng. 
Orientalist. 

CHILDREN.— Iffmphyment of Children Act, 1903, 
forbids : (1) employment of ohildren in certain occu- 
pations ; (2) trading in streets by children under 

eleven ; (3) employment of ohildren after 9 p.m. Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children Act, 1904, renders 
punishable assault or ill-treatment of ohildren under 
sixteen by persons over that age, in whose charge 
they are ; and imposes restrictions concerning their 
employment in dangerous performances, or in singing, 
selling, etc., in public places. Children Act of 1908 
defines cruelty to ohildren as wilful neglect, abandon- 
ment, or ill-treatment, the oiTence being possible 
only by persons over sixteen in charge of chila under 
that ago ; it also imposes restrictions on employment of 
ohildren. 

Children's Courts. — Courts of summary Jurisdiction 
for hearing charges against children or young persona, 
or bearing applications for orders or lioenoos relating 
to such persons where their attendance is necessary. 
Only newspaper representatives and those directly 
concerned can be present. See also Baby. 

Children's Games are naturally of great antiquity ; 
of use in study of folk-lora Singing games play 
important part ; players (generally girls) either form 
oirole or two fines f^ing each other, representative 
of occasions of rejoicing ; boy’s games usually mimic 
contests, survival of fighting. 

CHILDRENITE(Al(FeMn)( 0 H)^ 04 +H, 0 ), mineral 
ooourring as translucent pale yellow to dark brown 
orthorhombic orystals in Cornwall, Devon, and 
Conneotiout. 

CHILDS, GEORGE WILLIAM (1829-94), Amer. 
pubfisher and philanthropist. 

CHILE, Chiu (17® to 66® 58' S., 76® 30' to 67® W.), 
republic, S. Amerioa, lying along W. coast between 
main ohain of Andes and Pacific ; greatest length, 2650 
miles ; breadth varies from 60 to 200 miles ; area. 


but was ultimately taken, tortured, and killed by the 
Indians in revenge for the cruelty with which he hod 
treated them. Warfare between Spaniards and 
Arauoanians continued intermittently for two and 
a half cent’s, and was oharacteristio or whole colonial 
period, during which the gov’s of C. were generally 
nominated by viceroys of Pom. A treaty of peace was 
concluded in 1640, but wars again broke out at various 
dates. Under O’Higgins, gov. from 1788 to 1795, oon- 
sidorable progress was m^e; agrioulture, irrigation, 
commerce, and labour conditions were all improved, 
and many public buildings erected. 

ITie movement for independence began about 1810, 
affcerthe abdication of Span, king, Ferdinand VIL, which 
followed the Fr. invasion of Spain. The gov., Carrasco, 
was compelled by an assembly of patriots to hand in 
his resignation, and a new system of government was 
ostablii^ed ; abolition of slavery was one of first laws 
passed. For some time fighting was carried on with 
Spaniards ; and internal disputes also ooourred be- 
tween rival patriotio parties. For short time, from 
1814 to 1817, Span, authority was restored; but in 
Feb. 1817 the Chilians, under Bernardo O’Higgins and 
San Martin, completely defeated S^n. loroes at 
Chacahuco ; an assembly was summoned and O’Higgins 
became director. Spaniards were again defeats at 
Maipo in 1818, in which year Chilian independence was 
formally proclaimed. New republio was recognised by 
U.S.A. shortly afterwards; independonoe not recog- 
nised by Spain until 1844. O’Higgins abdicated in 
1823, when Ramon Freire became pres., and a con- 
stitution was framed, which has since been twice 
modified. After Freire’s administration came to an 
end in 1826 there was a succession of presidents, each 
of whom ruled only a short tima Under Pinto, pres. 
1827-29, some progress was made ; army was re- 
organised, educational system improved, and financia 
reforms carried out. During his administration dis- 
putes occurred between rival political parties. Don 
Joaquin Prieto was pres, from 1831 to 1841 ; his 
famous minister of state, Portalos, enforced the new 
constitution framed in 1833, and put down revolts and 
disorders with great severity, all revolutionists being 
banished from the country. Many of these sought 
refuge in Peru. 

On the announcement that Peru and Bolivia intended 
to unite as one republic, C. declared war against them ; 
and the Confederates were defeated by Chilians under 
Bulnes at Y ungay in 1839. Bulnes became pres, in 
1841 ; under his administration no revolutions 


279,901 sq. miles ; bounded N. by Peru, E. by Bolivia 
and Argentina. Surface generally slopes from £. to W., 
and also from N. to S., Andes being higher in N. than in 
S. ; average height of Andes about 9000 ft., highest 
peak, Aconcagua (22,867 ft. ). Many of these mountains 
are dormant or sub-dormant volcanoes. Prom E. to 
W. there is slope of Andes, central valley tableland. 
Coast Cordillera, coastal strip ; first slopes down as it 
passes southwai^ and finally dips under sea so that 
Coast Cordillera takes form of chain of islands parallel 
to southern third of coast and curving S. round Hem 
del Fbego ; Juan Fernandez Island, W. of Valparaiso, 
also belongs to 0. Chief rivers are Maipu in valley 
tableland at Santiago, Biobio at Conoepcion, and 
Valdivia. Flora inoludos oaoti, mlms, peumo trees, 
ovpiess, eucalyptus. Fauna inoludes guanaoos, pumas, 
ebmohilla, polecat, lizards, frogs, buzzards, parrots, eta 
Largest towns are Santiago (capital) and Valparaiso. 

History. — Prehistorio inhabitants of C. were 
Yaghans, savages of degraded type, and other tribes 
of whom most important were Arauoanians. Northern 
distriots conquered by Incas of Peru in first half of XV. 
oenkt their control lasting until a cent, later. After 
Spaniards had conquered Peru, they turned their 
attention to C., first expedition being undertaken by 
A laagro in 1535 without much success. He was 
followed by Valdivia, to whom the foundation of 
Santiago in 1541 is due. He also established the towns 
of Conoepoion, Imperial, Villa Rioa, and Valdivia, 


occurred, and country enjoyed period of peace, during 
which great progress was made. Ho was succeeded as 
pres. % Manuel Montt, whose administration was 
marked by civil war and riots, both of which ho suc- 
ceeded in suppressing ; in his time educational and 
oommercial matters wore improved, banks founded, and 
many charitable institutions established. In 1861 
Perez booame pres. ; in his time occurred dispute with 
Spain, against whom war was declared by Peru, 
Chile, Ecuador, and Bolivia ; Valparaiso suffered 
bombardment in 1866, but the Spaniards withdrew 
soon afterwards, and active hostilities ended in 1869. 

In 1870 expe^tioDS were sent against the Indians, 
who had again been troublesome ; they were defeated, 
and peace was concluded. Boundary dispute with 
Bolivia in 1879 led to long war with Peru, called the 
War of the Pacific. The fost battles were at sea, and 
Chilian navy was victorious. Peruvians and Bolivians 
were completely defeated at Dolor ee in 1879, and again 
at Miraflore* in 1881 ; other viotoriee, both by land and 
sea, were won by Chilian arms, and war ended with 
peace treaties in 1883, whereby C. acquired Anto- 
fagasta from Bolivia, Taona and Tarapaoa from Peru. 
In 1891 civil war again broke out, during Balmaceda’s 
presidency ; his party being defeated at Uoncoh and La 
Placilla, he committed suicide, and Jorge Montt became 
pres. During Eiesoo’s administration boundary dis- 
pute with Argentina was settled in 1902, award being 
made by King Edward VIL 
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OoTeramant is repablio on model of U.S.A., pres, 
holding offloe five years ; l^slatiYe rested in Congress, 
oonsisting of Senate and Cumber of Depnties ; the 
former has 37 members eleoted by popular rote for six 
years ; latter, 108 members, eleoM by popular vote for 
three years. Pres, is assisted in executive by council 
of state of eleven members and cabinet of six ministers. 

Inhabitants include S^niards, French, English, and 
other Eur^ean nationalities. Natives are Araucans, 
Fuegians, Changoa. State religion is Roman Catholi* 
oism. Education is free, but not obligatory. Military 
service is compulsory. 

Soil of vallovs in central provinces is very fertile ; 
over half population engaged in agriculture, producing 
wheat and other cereals, rearing sheep, cattle, growing 
vines, oranges, figs, olives, and other fruits, beetroot, 
producing fulk. In S. and islands arc dense forests ; in 
N. are enormous deposits of nitrates, which are great 
source of wealth. Other minerals include salt, borax, 
copper, silver, manganese, gold, cobalt, iron, sulphur, 
coaL Industries mcludo copper • smelting, sugar- 
refining, tanning, manufacture of soap, candles, 
chemicals, boots, shoes, textiles. Among exports are 
copper, nitrates, guano, wool, silver ore, grains, flour, 
skins, furs, borax, caoutchouc, coffee, cotton, Peruvian 
bark, manganese ore, sugar, vegetables ; among im- 
ports — textiles, metals, coal, machinery, oilcloth, cord- 
age, tools, earthenware, leather, paper, spirits, scientific 
instruments, coddiver oil, pianos, etc. Railway mile- 
age in 1910 was e. 3570; C. is well provided with 
tSegraphio communications. Pop. (1910) e. 3,416,000. 

Scott Elliot, Chile (1907) ; Wright, Rtpvhlie of 
ChUi (1906); Hanoock, History of Chile (1893); 
Holdioh, CoufUries of the King's Award (1904). 

GH1X<1A8M, belief in the coming of a millennium 
or golden age. 

CHILLAlf (36* 4' S., 7r 67' W.), city, Chile ; has 
ot sulphur springs. Fop. 35,000. 

CHILLIANWAIXA (32® 39' N., 73® 38' B.), viUage, 
on Jhelum, Punjab, Brit. India ; scene of battle be- 
tween Brit, and Sikhs, Jan. 13, 1849. 

CHILLIGOTHE (39® 47' N., 92® 34' W.), city. Mo.. 
U.S.A. ; flour-mills, iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 6266. 

GHIXJLIGOTHE (39® 17' N., 82® 58' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A.; has railway workshops and carriage factories. 
Pop. (1910) 14,608. 

CHILLING WORTH, WILLIAM (1602-44), Angli- 
can divine ; ed. Oxford ; became R.C., then Prot. again, 
but had Boruples about signing Thirty-nine Articles ; 
pub. The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation 
(1037) ; chancellor of Sarum, 1638. 

CHILOR (c. 44® S., 74® W.), southern province, 
Chile, including large island of same name, oil coast, 
and several smaller islands ; capital, San Carlos ; 
area, 8580 sq. miles. Pop. 95,000. 

CHILPERIG 1. (d. 584), Frankish king; was a 
dissolute tyrant who repudiated his first wife and 
murdered ms second ; was assassinated whilst hunting. 

CHILTERN HILLS (61® 30' N., 1® W,). rang© 
of chalk hills, in S.E. Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and borders of Bedfordshire and Herts, England ; 
highest point, 905 ft., near Wendover. 

CHILTERN HUNDREDS, by Eng. law a Member of 
Parliament cannot resign his seat, but if he accepts an 
office of profit under the Crown he ipso facto vacates it. 
Any one who wishes to resign, therefore, petitions for 
a nominal office, e.g, to be ma^e Steward of the Chiltem 
Hundreds (viz. Stoke, Burnham, and Desborough, in 
Buckinghamshire), or the Manor of Northstead. 

CHILWA (16® 5' S., 35® 50' E.), shallow lake, S.E. 
Africa ; length once 40 miles, gradually drying up. 

GHIMiERA (classical myth. ), fire-breathing monster, 
having head of lion, body of goat, and tail of dragon ; 
wrou^t great havoc in Lycia ; slain by Bellerophon 
on his winged horse, Pegasus. 

GHIMAY (60® 2' N., 4® 17' E.), town, Hainaut, 
Belgium ; marble quarries. Pop. 3400. 

CHIMBORAZO {V 29' S., 79® 5' W.), extinct crater- 
leM volcano* Ecuador ; 20,498 ft above Bea-level, 11,000 


ft above platesn ; capped with snow; CL name also of 
province to S. ; area* 5544 sq. miles. Pop. c. 123,000. 

GHIMERE, CBTifXBX, an ecdesiastloal vestment 
worn by .^glioan bp’s over the rochet ; shaped like 
a gown without sleeves ; generally of black satin, for 
convocation it is of scarlet cloth ; thought to be a 
survival of the mantolletta worn by cardinals, bishops, 
and certain other R.C. prelates. 

GHXME8T AN , smaD tribe of N. Amer. Indians now 
living in Skeena district of Brit Columbia. 

CHIMKENT (42® 15' N., 69® 60' E.), town, health 
resort, Syr-Darys, Asiatic Russia ; taken by Russians, 
Sep. 1864. Pop. 11,000. 

CSlHDPATfZEtElAnthropopithecustroglodytets), anth- 
ropoid ape of the forests of tropical Africa ; is less fierce 
and mors docile than the gorilla. 

CHINA (18® to 62® N., 74® to 136® E.), republic, 
B. Asia; bounded N.W. and N. by Russia; K by 
Russia, Korea, Yellow Soa, Eastern 8. and 

8.W. by South China Sea, Fr. Indo -China, Burma, 
India ; W. by Turkestan, Afghanistan, Kashmir ; 
includes China Proper and the aspendencies of Man- 
churia lq.v.)t Mongolia (g.v.), Tioet (^.e.), and E. 
Turkestan (g.v.) ; area, e. 4,300,000 sq. miles. 

China Proper (18® to 47® N., 98® to 135® E.) 
is bounded N. by Mongolia and Manchuria, E. by 
North Pacific, S. bv Burma, Fr. Indo-China, and 
China Sea, W. by Tibet ; area, c. 1,630,000 sq. milea 
Along the E. is great plain, broken only oy hilly 
peninsula of Shantung ; elsewhere surface is moun- 
tainous, or hilly plateau. Principal mountains are 
Yun-ling in Szc-chuen, Nan-ling in Kwang-si, Tai-ahan 
in Shantung, Pe-ling in Kansu, Wa-shan in Shen-si, 
Mo-hi in Fu-kien, Sung-shan in Honan, Hang-shan 
in Shansi, Han(^-shan in Hunan. N. is drained by 
Hoang-bo and its tributaries, centre by Yang-tse- 
kiang and tributaries, S. by Si-kiang and tributaries. 
Hoang-ho rises in Kuen-lun mountains, flows N.E. 
through Tibet, Kansu, S. Mongolia, between Shansi 
and Shensi, and through Honan and Shantung into 
Gulf of Peobihli. Yang-tse-kiang also rises in Kuen- 
lun range, and flows S.E. through Tibet, Sze-chuen, 
Yunnan, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei, Kiangsn, into 
Pacific. Si-kiang rises in Yunnam flows through 
Kwan^i and Kwangtung, unites with Pe-kiang and 
Tung-mang, and enters South Sea near Lappa. An 
interesting topographical feature is the Great Wall, 
which stretches along Chilili, Shansi, Shensi, ai 
Kansu, and was built as a means of defence in t 
HI. cent. B.O., since when it has been lengthened 
at various dates. The climate varies greatly ; tem- 
perature in N. ranges from 23° to 80° Fahr. at ordinary 
heights, in S. from 60® to 85® Fahr. ; everywhere is 
sufficient rain for agriculture, with wet winds off sea 
in summer and dry winds from interior in winter. 

History. — In earliest times C. was inhabited by 
various aboriginal tribes who were conquered by the 
Chinese sometime in the III. millennium b.o. Of early 
history of nation before VIII. cent. b.o. little is known, 
except from traditions collected and transmitted bv 
Confocius and Mencius. Legendary records begin with 
Fu Hsi, who is generally considered founder of Chin, 
history, and is said to have reigned in XXIX. cent. B.O. 
Of his successors, Yao became king in 2356 b.0. ; he is 
generally regarded as model ruler, as is his successor 
Shun. Shun was succeeded by Yu, who is said to have 
founded first Chin, dynasty and to have extended his 
kingdom. Yu’s successors were superseded in 1766 by 
T’ang, prince of Shang, who defeated the then king and 
establisn^ a new dynasty which lasted till XII. cent. 
B.a Of this dynasty there wore 28 kings, during whose 
reigns little of importance occurred. The last was 
Chon Hsin, who was defeated by Wu Wang of Chon in 
1122, when the Chon dynasty was established, which 
continued until 255 b.o. 

Under the Chon rulers the feudal system was estab- 
lished and whole country was divide up into vassal 
states, many of which afterwards became ^werful ki^- 
dome ; in this period art and lit. attained considerable 
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development, and the three great Chin, philosophers, 
Laotze, Confucius, and Mencius, lived and produced 
their works. Interstate war was almost continuous, 
and in III, cent, b.c. the vassal kinedom of Tsin or 
Ch'in attained ^at power, ultimatdy deposing the 
Chon emperor, Nan Wang, and establishing on imi)erial 
throne the Tsin dynasty, which endured until 200 B.o., 
roviding five rulers, of whom most important was Tsin 
hih Huang-ti. Ho consolidated his empire by abolisli- 
ing feudalism and establishing a now system of govern- 
ment ; his other principal exploits were the building of 
the Great Wall in the northern provinces, and the 
attempt to burn all Cliin. classical lit. The Tsin lino 
did not endure long after his death; rebellion broke out, 
and resulted in establishment of Han dynasty, about 
206 B.C. First Han emperor was Liu Pang, who re- 
pealed the proclamation as to burning the classics ; he 
assumed name of Kao Ti ; during his reign several in- 
vasions and rebellions occurred, which ho succeeded in 
suppressing. His son and successor, Hui, died young. 


by that of T'ang in 018. First Tang emperor was Kao 
Tsu, who carried out religious and educational reforms. 
His son and successor, T'ai Tsun^, strengthened and 
reformed the army and encouraged learning ; he also ex- 
tended his dominions. He was followed by his son, Kao 
Tsung, whoso wife, the Empress Wu Hon, was notorious 
for her cruelty, and after her husband’s death ruled for 
over twenty years. The T'ang dynasty lasted until 
907 ; under it Chin, dominions were greatly enlarged, 
but in VIII. and IX. cent’s serious rebellions occurred ; 
after its fall there wore five short-lived dynasties, the 
last of which camo to an end in 960, in which year the 
Sung lino was established by Chao K'uang^in, who 
took name of T'ni Tsu and ruled till 976. The Sung 
period was the groat ago of Cliin. lit., and endured until 
1279. In XI. cent, various reforms in financial matters 
were carried out. In XII. cent, the Kins, a Tartar race, 
became powerful; they attacked and defeated the 
Chinese in 1125, and the northern provinces were ulti- 
mately yielded to them. 



and in 179 b.c. Wen Ti became emperor. He instituted 
a loss barbarous system of punishments than had 
previously been customary, and in his reign various 
invasions occurred. One of his successors, Wu Ti (140- 
86 B.O.), was a mighty warrior who enlarged his empire 
by conquests. 

I— XII. Century A.D. — The Han lino camo to an end 
about 220 a.i>., after which the country was for a time 
divided into three kingdoms. In 265 a.d. Ssuma Yon 
established the Western Tsin dynasty in the north, tak- 
ing name of Wu Ti ; he afterwards subdued the south, 
oonsolidating the empire for short time ; his successors 
were defeated by some of the northern tribes, and later 
the whole of the north was conquered by the Tartars. 
In 317 Yuan Ti (a descendant of Ssuma I., grandfather 
of^uma Yen) founded the Western Tsin dynasty in the 
south ; this lasted till 420 when it was overthrown by 
liu Yfi, founder of Sung dynasty. From this time till 
618 there were many dvnasties, none of which lasted 
long ; the last of these, the Sui dynasty, was superseded 


xm.-XVni.' Century.— Later in XIT. cent, the 
Mongols appeared, and struggle between thorn and 
the Chinese began, which ended in the establishment 
of Mongol dynasty by Kublai Khan in 1279, when 
Ping Ti, the last Sung emperor, committed suicide. 
Kublai Khan assumed title of Shih Tsu, the dynasty 
he founded being called Yuan. Under him great splen- 
dour was attained by China, boundaries of which were 
greatly extended by conquests. He died in 1294 ; and 
the dynasty ended in 1368, when a revolution occurred, 
which resulted in the flight of the Mongol emperor 
Shun Ti, and the establishment of the Ming, a CTiinose 
dynasty. The first Ming emperor, T'ai Tsu (Hung Wi), 
carri^ out various reforms and added to his dominions. 
At his death a struggle took place between his son 
and grandson, former ultimately becoming emperor, 
as CVeng Tsu. In XV. cent, occurred a IVtengol 
invasion, when emperor Ying Tsung was taken and 
kept prisoner for a time. Under Ming emperors 
learning was encouraged; in XVI. cent, appeared the 
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first Portug. traders ; and latter occurred another 
Mongol invasion. 

The dynasty endured until 1844, when the Manchus, 
having been appealed to for aid in putting down a re- 
bellion, placed a Manchi prince upon the throne, and 
thus established the Ch*ing or Tsing line of emperors. 
This prince reigned as Snih Tsu Chang until 1662, 
when lC*ang Hsi became emperor. K'ang Hsi succeeded 
in consolidating his empire; conquered Tibet and 
Formosa ; encouraged learning ; d. in 1723, suoo. by 
Yung Cheng, who persecuted &man Catholic mission- 
aries in C. Yung Chong’s s., C3i*ien Lung, acceded in 
1736 ; in his reign several insurrections took place, in- 
cluding a rebellion in Mongolia; Eastern Turkestan 
was annexed to the empire, and war occurred with 
Burma and other states and tribes ; he abdioat.ed in 
1796, when his s., Chia Ch'ing, became emperor. In his 
reign many secret societies wore formed, one of which, 
the White lAly^ raised a rebellion and twice tried to 
assassinate the emperor. The latter d. in 1820, suco. 
by his 8., Tao Kuang, in whoso reijL^n occurred first war 
with Great Britain. 

XIX.-XX. Century. — Brit.ti '’.do in China had hither- 
to been entirely in hands of East India Company, whoso 
monopoly expired in 1834, when the Brit. Government 
determined to take it into their own liands, and sent 
Lord Napier as representative. Ho was not able to 
accomplish anything, nor was his successor. Captain 
Elliot. Relations wore already somewhat strained 
when the question of opium traffic brought matters to 
a head. This had been declared illegal in 1796 ; in 
1839, Liu Tso-hsu became commissioner to put an end 
to it, and demanded the surrender of all opium in 
foreign merchants’ hands. Captain Elliot handed 
over all supplies held by Brit, merchants, but refused 
to accede to other demands, and eventually war broke 
out in 1840, lasting until 1842. In that year peace 
was concluded by Treaty of Nanking, whereby Britain 
received Hong-kong and a large money indemnity, and 
Canton, Amoy, Shanghai, Fu-chow, and Ning-po were 
declared open to foreign trade. Treaties of same 
nature wore subsequently concluded with U.S.A. and 
France. 

Tao Kuang died in 1851, suco. by his s., Hsien Fong, 
in whose reign the T'aiping rebtllion was first important 
event. This had first oroken out in 1860, under leader- 
ship of Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, whoso object was to super- 
sede Confucianism by Christianity and to overthrow 
the Manchus. Several towns were seized by rebels in 
1860, and in 1863 they captured Wu-ohang and Nan- 
king and advanced on Poking. Force was then raised 
by Li Hung-ohang, and eventuaUy the rebels lost some 
of the cities they had taken, their territorioa being 
reduced to small district near Nanldng. 

Before the final suppression of the T*ai pings, how- 
ever, there occurred another war with Great Britain, 
This broke out in 1856, when the Arrow, a ship under 
Brit, flag, was boarded and some of her crew seized 
by Chinese. The British were supported by the 
french ; and the allies in 1857 advanced on Canton, 
which was taken in that year. Peace was ooucluded 
in 1858 by Treaty of Tientsin, whereby other ports 
were o^iened to foreign trade, an indemnity was paid 
by ChtnoBo, and tarii! was modified, while Great 
Britain also obtained right to send resident minister 
to Peking. The treaty, however, was not hold to 
in all particulars, ancf hostilities again broke out. 
Allied British and French were defeated at Taku 
in 1859 ; but in 1800 they captured Pehtang, Tangku, 
and the forte at Taku, and fought and won battle 
at Palikiao. Peace was concluded by Treaty of 
Peking in 1860, in which further concessions were 
made oy Chinese, 

Hsien F6ng d. soon afterwards, whereupon, his 
heir being a child of four, Tung Chih, the reins of 
government wore assumed by the Empress Dowager 
and Prince Kung. Meantime the T'aiping rebellion 
remained nneuppreeaod $ the rebele had inoraaaed 
their territories during the war with Britain, and 
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as there was some danger of their seisinff Shanj^i 
a force was raised by that city to resist them. Tliis 
was organised and led by two Americans and two 
Britons in succession, the last of whom was 
Charles George Gordon, who accepted the command 
in 1863. He reorganised his foroes and brought 
them to a high pitch of discipline. After the capture 
of Soochow, Cordon resigned in consequence of 
Li Hung-ohang’s treacherous behaviour towards 
those rebels who surrendered ; but subsequently he 
again took command. Soon aifterwards, the rebellion 
was ended by the capture of Nanking, and the imperial- 
ist forces were disbanded. Other rebellions occurred 
in various provinces, but wore suppressed. 

In 1870 occurred an outbreak at Tientsin, in which 
a massacre of nuns took place and numbers of foreigners 
were killed by mob. In 1873 the emperor, T'ung Chih, 
wanted personal interview to foreign ministers for 
first time. He was succeeded in 1876 by Kwang Hsii, 
his cousin ; but the flmpross Dowager, Tung Chih’s 
mother, continued to rule. In 1884 war broke out 
with France, which ended in 1885 by treaty whereby 
French acquired control of Annam and Tongking. 
War with Japan broke out in 1894 owing to C.^s 
refusal to urge reforms in Korea. Success followed 
Jap. arms ; Port Arthur and Weihaiwei were taken, 
and the Chin, fleet annihilated at the Battle of The 
Yaltt ; and war ended in 1895 with Treaty of Shi- 
monoseki, wherel^ China paid a large indemnity 
to Japan, ceded Formosa to her, and declared inde- 
pendence of Korea. After this war, which showed 
weakness of C., various European powers exacted 
from her commercial concessions, and encroached 
upon her dominions : Kiaochau was seized by Ger- 
many ; Great Britain and Russia respectively obtained 
leases of Weihaiwei and Port Arthur. The empress 
in 1898 compelled her nephew to transfer the imperial 
authority to herself ; and soon afterwards she put 
down the reform party which had then arisen. 

The Boxer risings began in 1899 ; their aim being 
to expel foreigners. Various massacres occurred, in 
which missionaries and native converts to Christianity 
were specially singled out. Foreign Legations of 
Peking were besieged, and a relief force composed of 
Brit., Ger., Fr., Amer., Russ., and Jap. soldiers, 
after heavy fighting at Tientsin and other places, 
entered the city in Aug. 1900. Peace was concluded 
in same year, and 0. had to make many concessions, 
but lost none of her territory. During war between 
Japan and Russia, which broke out in 1904, C. main- 
tained neutrality ; this war ended in 1905, when both 
Japan and Russia agreed to evacuate Manchuria 
and restore it to China. 

Since then many important reforms have been 
carried out in C. Many government offices were 
abolished as useless, and a new system of education 
introduced ; army has been reorganised, railways 
increased, etc. Em|)oror Kwang-Hsii died on Nov. 14, 
1008, and the Dowager Empress a day later — an 
ominous event ; in Deo., Pu Yi became emperor at 
age of two. In 1911 the emperor’s three advisory 
councils were abolished, and a Cabinet and Privy 
Council established instead. In Deo. 1911 the reront 
abdicated, and in Feb. 1912 an ediot was published 
announcing the abdication of the emperor ; and 
thus on Fob. 12, 1912, China became a republic. 

Literature. Most important of old Chin, works 
are those known as the Five Classics ; these are, 
according to the great authority on Chin, lit., Professor 
Giles : (1) The Shu Ohing, an hist, work composed 
of many old documents and fragmenU collect^ by 
Confucius in VI. cent. B.o., some of them dating 
back to III. millennium B.o. (2) The Shih Ohing, 
or Book of Odes, also collected from early writings by 
Confucius, and giving information concerning pre- 
Conhioian manners and customs. (3) The I Ohang, a 
book of essays on philosophical and other subjects, 
attributed to Wen Wang, who lived in xn. or ^HL 
cent B.a, and was ancestor of long lino of kinga 
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(4) The Li Chi, a work on sooiiU mattore^ edit, by two 
men called Tai. (5) The Oh'un ChHn, an aooonnt 
of Ln from VIIL to V. cent, attributed to Oonfooius. 
This work is augmented by a commentary by an 
otherwise obscure writer named Tso, called the Tbo 
Chiian, Next to the Five Classics in importance 
are the Four Books; these are (1) the Lun lu, con- 
taining many precepts of Confucius and giving in- 
formation concerning him ; (2) the Book of Menciua, 
or the words and actions of Mencius, a IV. -cent. b.o. 
disciple of Confucius ; (3) the Ta Hsueh, a work on 
^litical and social matters, written probably by 
Confucius and one of his followers ; (4) the uJiung 
Yung, on conduct, ascribed to K'ung Chi. Confucius, 
who was born in 551 b.c., is generally considered 
father of Chin, lit., but there were many other important 
writers who flourished between the VI. and III. 
cent’s B.c. Of these I>ao Tzu, a philosophical writer 
of VI. cent., was important as the founder of Taoism, 
which is described in a work called Tao-te-ching, 
sometimes ascribed to him. In IV. cent., Chuang Tzu 
was important philosophical writer who followed 
Lao ^u ; and the poet Chii Yuan also flourished 
at this time. Among III. -cent, writers the essayist 
Han Foi Tzu and the philosopher Heiin Tzu may be 
mentioned ; and to II. or I. cent, belongs a forged 
work under name of Lieh Tzu, which is still widely 
read. Between 200 b.c. and 200 a.d. flourished 
many writers, among them the poets Mei Sheng and 
Liu Heng, the historian Ssu-ma Ch*ien, the philo- 
sophers Yung Hsuing, Wang Ch*ung and Ma Jung'; 
and during this period there were many Buddhist 
writers who came to C. from India. Towards the 
end of this era there lived a group of poets, of whom 
Wang Tsan may be mentioned. 

After the close of the Han dynasty in 220 a.d. there 
ensued a period of several cent*8 during wliich there 
were few outstanding names in Chin. lit. ; a ^oup of 
poets flourished in the III. cent . ; of IV.-^.-cent. 
poets, T*ao Ch'ien is best known, and of VI.-Vn. 
cent., Hsieh Too Heng. In early VII. cent, the T*ang 
dynasty was established, during which there was 


OTeat development of literary activity. Li Po, who 
uved in the VIII. cent., is generally considered the 
greatest Chin, poet; he was a court favourite, and 
wrote many poems at the emperor’s command, was of 
dissipated habits, and met nis death by drowning. 
His contemporary, Tu Fu, was also a great poet. Han 
Yu, who lived 768-824, was a phflosophor, essayist, 
and poet ; ho was also a ^eat statesman, as was 
his contemporary, the poet Po Chui. After the close 
of the T'ang dynasty there ensued a short period of 
decline in lit., during which, however, block- printing 
was invented by Feng Tao. 

Under the Sung emperors, whose dynasty was 
established in 960, there was another great period 
of literary production, which has been termed the 
Augustan age of Chin. lit. Sze-ma Kwang (1019-86) 
was a famous historian whose chief work was the 
T^ung Ohien, Another great name of this era is 
that of Chu Hsi (1130-1200), who wrote a commentary 
on Confucius and some hist, and philosophical works. 
Encyclopssdias were first produced under the Sungs, 
and some dictionaries also appeared. Plays and 
novels wore first written under tne Mongol emperors 
in the XIII. and XIV. cent’s, but during their rule 
there was a decline in poetry. Under the Ming 
emperors, 1366-1644, the writing of novels became 
more important, and many appeared, majority of 
which are anonymous. This {wriod saw few great 
poets ; but there was considerable development of 
enoycl<^»dio writing, and works on med., philosophy, 
lit., and a^culture appeared. 

ITnder the Manohus, whose dynasty was established 
m 1644, the short story attained^ great perfection at 
the hands of Pu Sung-Ling, who, a master of style, 
wrote a ooUaottDn o f in the XVIL cent which 
was pnb. in the XVIII. cent. In the XVII. cent, 
the Bung Ltfu the greatest Chin, novel, was 


written. Other important productions of this era 
are various enoyolop»dias, a concordance, and a 
dictionary. There is a mat number of proverbs, 
and many of the faceticB have a great family resem- 
blance to those found in Eng. comic papers. 

Art. — Chin, art is perhaps best known to Europeans 
in its forms of hand embroidery on silk and other 
fabrics, and enamelling on metaL Some of the jars 
made of cloiaonni enamel are very beautiful ; among 
others, those of blue enamel on silver may be mentioned. 
Painting is a very old art in 0. ; it is largely conven- 
tional, no shadows being put in. Sculpture includes 
carvings on ivory, jade, wood, and other substances. 
Porcelain was discovered many cent’s D.O., and is stiU 
made in great perfection. The most outstanding 
feature of Chin. arch, is the tent-like roof. 

Education. — Before 1905 education led to an elabo- 
rate system of examinations for state en^loyment. 
Since then Western methods have obtained. Peking has 
a univ. and medical school; in Tientsin are a univ., 
industrial school, medical colleges, mission schools. In 

1911 the chief univ’s of England and America promoted 
a scheme to establish a m^em univ. in Central China. 
Elementary and secondary schools are rising all over C., 
and technical instruction in engineering, agriculture, 
etc. is advancing, while special attention is given to 
military education. 

Government. — China became a republic in Feb. 

1912 ; before that it was a monarchy, executive being 
in hands of emperor, whose rule was somewhat auto- 
cratic. There is now a Cabinet, composed of Ministers 
of State, and a Privy Council. Ministries are ten 
in number, including those of Foreign Aflairs, Finance, 
Education, War, Navy, Laws, Interior, Agriculture 
and Commerce, Communications, Dependencies. There 
are also several departments, such as the revenue 
council, the board of astronomy, and the ceremonies 
department, which are part of the central adminis- 
trative system. C. is for local administration 
divided into twenty-two provinces ; those are Chihli, 
Shantung, Kiangsu, Cheh-kiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, 
Shensi, Kansu, Sin-kiang, Sze-chuon, Kweiohau, 
Yunnan, Kwangsi, Shansi, Honan, Anhwei, Kiangsu, 
Huneh, Hunan, in China Proper ; Fengtien, Kinn, 
Heilung-kiang, in Manchuria. These are ruled by 
governors and deputy-governors. 

Lihabitants generally are of Mongolo-Tartar 
stock, of wliich there are many difleront tribes ; 
there are English Portuguese and other Europeans, 
and consideraole number of Japanese and Americans. 
Chinese are yellow in colour, have black, straight 
hair, obliquely sot eyes, and high cheek-bones. 
Among the upper classes the feet of the women are 
bound up dunng their early years ; but attempts 
at preventing this are being made. The men have 
greater part of their head shaved, but wear a long 
pigtail growing from tlie crown ; pigtails are being 
abolished under new regime. There is little distinction 
in dress, both sexes wearing loose coats and wrido 
i trousers. Rice is the principal article of diet ; edible 
birds’ nests are among greatest luxuries. A great 
deal of tea is drunk, and opium-smoking is largely 
indulged in, although now in coarse of suppression. 
Infanticide was at one time extremely common, 
especially in case of girls, most families killing all 
their offspring except two boys and one girL This 
state of tnings has recently improved, an(^ as a rule, 
young children are not murdered except in times of 
famine. The state religion is Confucianism, but 
other faiths are tolerated ; Buddhism, Taoism, 
Muhammadanism, and Christianity are all well repre- 
sented. Ancestor-worship is extremely important, 
and enters greatly into daily life of people. Educa- 
tional system is being reformed ; primary schools ore 
kept up by state ; but education is not yet obligatory. 

C. is meanwhile an agricultural country i soil every- 
where fertile, producing large crops of wheat, barlev, 
maize, millet, beans, ana peas, chiefly in N., rice mainlv 
in S. Other important vegetable products are mui- 
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berries, for silkworm rearing ; these are found almost 
ererywhere, but chief si£-produoing distriots are 
middle middle W. and S. Tea is found in middle 
W., centre, 8., and S.E. ; sugar, indigo, cotton, in S. ; 
opium used to be grown almost everywhere (for inter- 
national arrangements see under Opium); oil-seed plants, 
rhubarb, tobacco, ginseng, cinnamon, gum -producing 
shrubs. C. is extremely rich in minerals, especially 
coal, greatest quantities of which are found in Shansi 
and Hunan ; rich deposits of iron, copper, quicksilver, 
clay, load, tin, silver, etc. Worrang of these is 
limited, owing to difficulties of access and transit. In- 
dustries are many ; most important are winding, weav- 
ing, and embroidery of silk, production of porcelain and 
lacquered wares, grass-cloth, carving in wood, ivor^s 
bone, iron, steel, and other metal goods, paper, ink, 
bells, gonn, etc. Wheat and rice are mill^, and lately 
cotton -milling has become important. Imports incluuo 
cotton goods, opium, kerosene, sugar, metals, woollens, 
flour, cigarettes, dyes, soap, paint, etc. ; exports silk 
(raw and woven), tea, raw cotton, hides, skins, tobacco, 
wool, sugar, beans, bean-cake, oil, rhubarb, sesame. 
Most of wool exported goes to U.S.A. Chief imports 
received by Britain are silk, toa, furs ; chief goods re- 
ceived from Britain are cottons, woollens, iron, soap, 
machinery, coal, chemicals, etc. Tho Imperial Customs 
Service, organised by Sir Robert Hart (q.v.) in 1863, 
collects tho revenue of tho coast trade. Railway 
mileage in 1911 was 6820 ; while over 2000 miles were 
in process of construction. Pop. e. 360,000,000; in- ! 
eluding d^endenoies, c, 380,000,000. 

China Year •Booh (1912) ; Boulger, History of China 
(1898) ; Parker, China Past and Preatni (1903) ; Giles, 
Chinese lAteraHure (1901) ; Bushell, Oriental Ceramic 
Art (1889) ; Hardy, John Chinaman at Home (1906). 

CHINA, see POTTEBY. 

CHINA INK, see Ink. 

CHINA SEA, part of Pacific Ocean, stretching 
from Corea to Siam ; three sections — Yellow Sea 
between China and Corea, E. China Sea occupying i 
middle portion, S. China Sea from Formosa to Pnilip- 
pine.s. 

CHINANDEGA, CmNENDBOA (12® 38' N., 87® 30' 
W.), town (and department), W. Nicaragua ; bananas, 
sugar-cane, and cotton cultivated. Pop. 11,000. 

CHl-NAN-FU (36® 40' N., 117® E.), town, capital 
of Shan-tung, China ; commercial centre. Pop. 
300 000. 

CHINCHA ISLANDS (13® 45' S., 76® 28' W.), group 
of three rocky islands off coast of Peru ; formerly noted 
for large deposits of guano. 

CHINCHEW, Tsuan-Chow (24® 68' N., 118® 32' E.), 
seaport, Fo-kion, China ; tea and sugar exported. 

CHINCHILLA ((7. lanigera)^ rodent about the size 
of a squirrel living in high altitudes in Peru and Chile, 
burrowing among loose rooks ; prized for its soft pearly 
grey fur. 

CHINDE (18® 33' S., 36® 30' E.), port, at mouth of 
Chindo R., Portug. E. Africa ; only navigable mouth of 
Zambesi ; chief port for Zambesi valley and Nyasaland ; 
exports coffee and rubber. Pop. c. 3000. 

CHINDWIN (c. 26® N., 96® E.), river, Burma; 

S rinoijpal tributary of Irrawadi ; rises Patkoi Hills ; 

ows 8.; Joins Irrawadi between Mandalay and Pagan ; 
navigation difficult owing to whirlpools and sand- 
banks. 

CHZNDWZN (c. 22® 30' N., 96® E.), two distriots 
(Upper and Lower), Sagaing division. Upper Burma ; 
hilly; valuable teak wood forests; extensive coal- 
fields ; indigo and rice cultivated ; areas, 19,062 and 
3480 sq. milos. Pops. 154,551 and 276,383. 
CHINESE LABOUR, see Asiatic Question. 
CHXNGFORD (61® 38' N., 0®), village, Essex, 
England ; tourist resort ; ancient ruined church. 

CBXNGLEPUT, Ohbnoalpat (12® 42' N., 80® 1' E.), 
town (and district), Madras, India ; soil poor, badly 
waterM; town noted for ^ttery manutaoture; C. 
taken from French by British, 1752. Pop. 10,700. 
CBXNKXANQ (32® 10' N., 119® 30' B.), treaty port, 


on Yangtsze-kiang, Kiang-sn, China : taken by 
British, 1842. Pop. 200,000. 

GHINON (47® 10' N., 0® 14' E.), town, Indre-et- 
Loire, Franco ; ruins of ancient royal castle ; birth- 
place of Rabelais ; trades in brandy and red wine. 
Pop. 4183. 

CHINOOK, tribe of N. Amer. Indians of Oregon ; 
name of warm wind experienced on lower E. slopes of 
the Rocky Mts. 

CHINSURA (22® 63' N., 88® 23' E.), town, on 
Hugli, Bengal, India ; military station ; ceded to 
British by Dutch, 1825. Pop. 29,383. 

CHINTZ, gaily- printed, glazed calico, used for 
hangings, curtains, etc. 

CHIOGGIA, Chiozza (46® 12' N., 12® 17' E.), 
seaport, Italy ; built on piles in Venetian lagoon, con- 
nected by bridge with mainland ; has cathedral (built 
XVn. cent.) and old corn-hall; seat of bishopric; 
has fortified harbour ; fieherios important ; hsia ship- 
building yards ; manufactures of orioks, sails, etc. ; 
flax-spinning carried on. Pop. 30,563. 

CHIOS, Cmo (38® 25' N., 26 £.), island, in ^Egean 
Sea, off W. coast, Asia Minor ; mountainous ; salu- 
brious climate ; subject to earthquakes ; fertile and well 
cultivated ; antimony mines and marble quarries. G. 
was oolonised by lonians ; became province of Rome 
n. cent. B.O. ; held by Genoese, 1346 ; by Turks, 1666 ; 
sceno of massacres by Turks, 1822. Chief town, Chios, 
is by tradition tho birthplace of Homer. Wine, figs, 
and gum mastic are chief exports ; area, 250 sq. 
miles. Pop. c. 70,000. 

CHIPMUNK (Tamxas striatus), N. Amcr. ground 
^uirrel having cheek pouches ; has dark bands on 
its back. See Squtbbsi.. 

CHIPPENDALE, THOMAS (d. 1779), Eng. furni- 
ture maker; the most famous cabinetmaker of his 
period ; work oharaotorised by solidity ; though long 
hold in great estimation, eventually gave place to 
designs of Sheraton and others. 

CHIPPENHAM (61® 28' N., 2® 6' W.), town, on 
Avon, Wiltshire, England ; noted for grain and cheese- 
markets ; cloth manufactures. Pop. (1911) 5332. 

CHIPPEWA FALLS (44® 66' N., 91® 28' W.), city, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; railway centre. Pop. (1910) 8893. 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN (62® 3' N., 1® 47' W.), 
small market town, Gloucestershire, England ; formerly 
famous wool mart. 

CHIPPING NORTON (61® 56' N., 1® 33' W.), 
market town, Oxfordshire, England ; woollens and 
gloves. Pop. (1011) 3972. 

CHIQUITOS, native S. Amer. tribes inhabiting 
Bolivia. 

CHIROMANCY, onother name for palmistry {q.v,). 

CHIRON (classical ra^h.), ono of tho Ontaurs ; 
lived on Mount Polion ; famed for wisdom. 

CHIRON OMIDAi, 800 Blood- Worms. 

CHIROPODIST, in modern usage, ono who attends 
to the feet and their ailments ; tho older and, from tho 
derivation, correct meaning includes the core of both 
hands and feet. 

GHIROPTERA, or Bats, order of mammals of 
nocturnal habits, having the fore-limbs modified as 
wings for flight. The wing is formed of a fold of skin 
stretched over the elongated finmrs and extending be- 
tween the hind limbs and the tau. 'The thumb is short 
and clawed, and does not take part in the formation of 
the wing. Tho thumb and toes (which are also clawed) 
are used for suspending the animal when not flying, the 
latter being practically their only method of locomotion. 
Tho sense organs are well developed, especially the ears, 
the remarkable * nose leaves ’ round the nostrils ooour- 
ring in some smoies, and the whisker hairs of the snout. 
The order is divided into two sub-orders. The Mega* 
chiropUra or fniit-oating bats occur in tropical and 
sub-tropical oountrios of the eastern hemisphere, and 
include the flying foxes^ in which the tail is not oon- 
. tained in the mombrana between the legs. The larger 
sub-order, MicrochiropUra or insect-eating bats, include 
I all the smaller types in which the tail is either included 
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in or lying along the interfemoral membrane. Thev 
ooour in tropical and temperate oountries of both 
hemiiphoreif the pipistrelle (Fesperu^o), VespertUiOt the 
horse-shoe bats (Rhinolophiis), the blood-suoking 
vampires (Desmodus), the so-called vampires (Fam- 
pyr%i)t which, however, lire on insects and fruit, are 
typical representatives. 

CHIRU {Pantholops Ilodgsoni), Tibetan antelope 
with woolly fawn-coloured hair and a swollen muzzle ; 
the bucks have long slender horns with ridges. 

GH1SLBHUR8T (51® 25' N., 0® 4' E.), urban dis- 
trict, Kent, England. The mansion of Camden Place 
was the residence of Napoleon III., who d. there 187.3. 
Pop. (1911) 8668. 

CHISWICK (51® 28' N., 0® 9' W.), town, Middlesex, 
England ; market gardens. Pop. (1911) 38,706. 

CHITA (52® 2' N., 113® 37' E.), town, on ChiU, 
capital of Transbaikalia, E. Siberia. Pop. 11,500. 

CHITALDRUG (14® 14' N., 76® 26' E.), fortified 
town, Mysore, India ; woollen manufactures. Pop. 
6000. 

CHITON, genus of marine mollusca occurring from 
Silurian times onwards and belonging to the sub-cla-ss 
Polyplacophora or laopleura, which, together with the 
Eub-class Anitoj^tura (which includes snails, whelks, 
and limpets), form the class Gasteropoda. Several 
species occur on Brit, coasts. The elongated body is 
bilaterally symmetrical both externally and as regards 
the inner orrans, and the back is covered by a shell 
consisting of eight plates which are usually jointed on 
one anot£)r so tnat the animal can roll itself up. Like 
the snail, it has a muscular foot with which it can 
sluggishly creep about. The species are usually vege- 
tarian and have a ribbon-sha^^d tooth or radula in the 
mouth. 

CHITRAL (c. 36® N., 72® E.), small native state, 8. 
of Hindu Kush Mts., N.W. Frontier Province, Brit. 
India ; occupies fertile valley of Chitral River ; capital, 
Ohitbal ; came under Brit, control, 1895 ; is of great 
strategical importance as it commands principal passes 
over tne Hindu Kush. Pop. c. 60,000. 

CHITTAGONG (22® 21' N,, 91® 63' E.), port, on 
Kamaphuli, Bengal, India ; commercial centre. Pop. 
22,140. 

CHXTTUR (13® 13' N., 79® 8' E.), town, N. Aroot, 
Madras, India. Pop. 11,(KK). 

CHITTY, SIR JOSEPH WILLIAM (1828-99), 
Eng. judge. 

CHIUSI (43® 2' N., 1 1® 57' E.), town, Siena, Italy; 
ancient Clusium ; Etruscan antiquities. Pop. 6000. 

CHIVALRY, the spirit and practice of knight- 
errantry ; also, in Eng. law, feudal tenure by knight's 
service ; in modern use it means courtesy and con- 
sideration, particularly towards women. 

GHIVA8SO (46® 12' N., 7® 62' E.), town, Turin, 
Italy ; XV. -cent, cathedral ; important fortress 
formerly. Pop. 4400. 

CHIVE (Auium echcenoprasuin)^ perennial plant 
allied to the onion, cultivated for its loaves, wliicn are 
used in cookery. 

CHLAMYDOPHORU8, genus of armadiUo (g.c.) ; 
Pichiciago (C. (runcatus) is found in W. Argentine. 

CHLOPICKl, GREGORY JOZEF (1772-1854), 
Polish general ; distinguished himself at battles of 
Busaco, Casabiancaf Eylau^ and Saragossa ; wounded at 
Smolensk, 1812. 

CHLORAL ((X3,CHO), oily liquid with bitter taste 
and pungent smell ; B.P. 94 4® C., 8p. Q. 1*612 ; pre- 
parea by the action of chlorine on alcohol ; water 
converts it into a hydrate.— Chloral Hydrate is a white 
crystalline substance, used in med., usually in the 
form of a syrup, as a hypnotic, producing a safe and 
natural sleep. 

CHLORATES, the salts of chloric acid (HGIO9). 
They are all decomposed by heating liberating oxygen, 
and diseolve in water. Potassium cMoraU (KQO|), 
eryitallieing in colourless tablets, is the most important, 
and Is nsea for manufacturing oxygen, matones, and 
fireworks, and in nied. Largo doses are poisonous, but 


a solution is valuable in treating ulcerative eiomatitis, 
tonsillitis, and pharyngitis, probably owing to the 
action of nascent oxygen. 

CHLORINE (Cl =35*5), greenish yellow gaseous 
element of very unpleasant odour, M.P. - 102 , B.P. 
- 34®, soluble in water, and noted for its bleaching pro- 
perties. Its chemical properties resemble those of the 
other halogens {q.v.), and it occurs in nature chiefly in 
the form of sodium chloride (salt), carnallite, and 
sylvine. It is prepared by the action of hydrochloric 
acid on manganese dioxide, and on a large scale in the 
manufacture of alkali {q.v.) by the Leblanc process. 

CHLORITE, group of greenish minerals closely 
resembling micas and consisting of hydrous silicates of 
magnesium, aluminium, and ferrous iron. They occur 
as alteration products of amphibole, biotite, and 
pyroxene in igneous and schistose rocks. A few of the 
more important representatives are clinoohlore, 
corundophilite, penninite, and prochlorite. 

CHLOROFORM (CliCl,), colourless liquid with 
a distinctive and pleasant smell and taste ; B.P. 
61-2® C., Sp. 0. 1-626®; prepared by the action of 
bleaching powder on alcohol. Chief use is as an 
aniBsthetio, being the most generally useful one 
known. 8 ^ An jbsthxsia. 

CHLOROPHYLL, the green colouring matter of 
plant cells. It is only developed in chloroplaste 
exposed to the light and when iron and magnasium 
are present, and is essential in the formation of carbo- 
hydrates. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, etc., and the 
solution is fluorescent. Chemically, c. is relat^ to the 
proteids, and contains both green and yellow (xantho- 
phyll) pigments, and is frequently masked, as in 
many algse, by red, brown, yellow, or blue pigments. 

CHLOROSIS, in med. a type of Ancemia (9.0.) ; 
in bot. the loss of colour in a part or whole of a plant. 

GHLORPICRIN, NlTItOCHLOEOPOBM (C.NOj.Cl,), 
l>eavy, colourless, pungent liquid, B.P. 1 12®, obtained by 
tho action of chlorine on piorio acid or of nitric acid 
on chloroform. 

CH1VUELNICKI, BOGDAN (c, 1593-1667), Cos- 
sack leader ; after several crushing defeats of the 
Polish army bocame master of Poland, and champion 
of the orthodox party, cruelly persecuting Jews and 
Roman Catholics ; defeated in 1651, and Anally in 
1654. 

CHOATE, JOSEPH HODGES ( 1832- ), Amer. 
diplomatist ; b. Salem, Mass. ; beoame successful 
lawyer; ambassador to Groat Britain (1899-1905); 
fostered friendly relations between the two powers. 

CHOATE, RUFUS (179J-1859), Amer. lawyer 
and politician ; noted as an orator, speaking specially 
on tho Tariff. 

GHOBE (18® S., 22® 42' E.), W. tributary, Zam- 
besi, Central Africa ; discovered by Livingstone, 1851. 

CHOCTAWS, large tribe of N. Amer. Indians of 
tho Muskogean family, now living in Oklahoma ; they 
sided with the Confederates in the Civil War. 

CHODKIEWIGZ, JAN KAROL (1660-1621), 
Polish general ; won the victory of Kirkolm over the 
Swedes in 1005 ; fought also against Muscovy, 1617, 
and against the Turks, dying during the campaign. 

CHODOWIECKI, DANIEL NICOLAS (1726- 
1801), Ger. artist and engraver. 

CHOEHILUS. — (1) Gk. tragic poet, contemporary 
with iEschylua ; (2) an epic poet who fl. V. cent. b.o. 

CHOIR AND CHORAL SINGING, toi*ms used 
with reference to ecclesiastical or secular bodies of 
singers ; many o*b and choral anions in Britain, notably 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

CHOISEUL, C£SAR, DUG D£ (1002-75), Fr. 
marshal. 

CHOISEUL, £T1ENNE FRANCOIS, DUG DE 
(1719-86), Ft. statesman ; served in army, 1741-48 ; 
became ambassador at Rome, 1753, and at Vienna, 
1757, then duke and peer of France ; directed the 
foreign affairs of France with great ability, till 1770, 
when he fell from power and retired. 
GHOZSEUL-8TAINVILLE, CLAUDE ANTOINE 
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GABRIEL, DUG DE (1700-1838), Fr. Royalist 
soldier. 

GHOI8T, FRANCOIS TIMOLEON, ABBE DE 
(1644>1724), Pr. author; famous for his Mimoirea* 

CHOKING is caused by obstruction of larynx, %.e. 
top of windpipe, frequently due to piece of food; if 
acute, the mouth should be opened and the forefinger 
inserted to remove obstruction ; if this fails, windpipe 
must be pierced in order to secure respiration ; suffo- 
cation often occurs in this way. 

CHOLERA, a very fatal disease, the symptoms 
of which occur in three stages : first, violent vomiting 
and diarrheea, with liquid colourless stools and 
severe cramps ; second, the individual becomes 
collapsed, the pulse hardly perceptible, the skin dry 
and cold, the body of a livid colour, while the vomiting 
and cramps still continue ; third, if death does not 
take place before this, there is a reaction, the pulse 
is stronger, the temperature rises, the bowels are 
usually constipated, and the urine scanty. This 
stage is followed by great weakness, which retards 
recovery and may even cause a fatal ending. There 
are two main schools of treatment, the one aiming 
at getting the toxins out of the system by every 
possible means, and the other making its chief object 
the cessation of the diarrhesa, and so keeping up 
the strength. The patient must at any rate bo 
kept warm in bed, hot bathe may be found of benefit 
in the second or cold stage, while saline intra-vonous 
injections will assist in overcoming the stage of collapse ; 
cramps and other secondary symptoms may be treated 
as they arise. Inoculation against cholera, introduced 
in 1893-04, is now practised to a considerable extent 
and with much success in India, an antitoxin being 
prepared from the attenuated virus according to the 
method of Haffkino. 

The cause of o. is a specific organism, the common 
bacillus or vibrio, discovered by Koch. The disease 
is endemic in the delta of the Ganges, and from time 
to time, for reasons which have not yet been fuDy 
ascertained, it becomes epidemic and is carried in 
waves, north, west, and oast, going as far as Europe 
on the one hand and America on the other. It 
appeared in England in 1831-32, causing over 2500 
deaths, and also in the latter year on the Continent, 
the mortality reaching many thousands. In 1837 
it raged throughout Italy (causing 24,000 deaths in 
Palermo alone), and reached Berlin, while in 1849 
it invaded England, London alone having 13,000 
deaths from the disease. There was a severe out- 
break in the north of England in 1853, and it again 
reached London in the autumn of 1854. In 1865 
about 50,000 deaths were caused by it in Constantin- 
ople, and it only declined after the outbreak of the 
great fire which destroyed the worst parts of the city ; 
cases also appeared in Italy, France, and Spain, and 
in 1866, in the south of England, a relief fund boing 
raised in London. In 1883 the disease appeared in 
Egypt, causing deaths among the Brit, troops, spread- 
ing in 1884-85 to France (5000 deaths), Italy, and 
Spain (over 91,000 deaths), and in 1886 to Austria 
and Hungary, while in the same year there were 
37,000 deaths in Japan. In 1892 there was a severe 
outbreak in Persia (60,000 deaths), Russia (200,000 
deaths), Rumania, Austria and Hungary, France 
(3000 deaths), Spain, Belgium, Hamburg (7600 
deaths), and eastern seaports of England. In 1894 
there ivas another epidemic in Russia, reaching also 
Austria and Germany. In 1897 there was an out- 
break on a P. A 0. liner which arrived at Plymouth, 
causing 4 deaths, infection boing conveyed by fruit 
from Port Said. In 1908-9 there was a severe epidemic 
at St. Peteniburg and elsewhere in Russia. 

The season in which it has always occurred in 
Britain has been the late summer and autumn. 

It is oommunioated by contamination with evacua- 
tions from the bowel, which may have got into drinking 
water through cesspools, etc., or the infection may 
bo from soilra clothes, rags, et^ 


The means of prevention, as may be gauged from 
a knowledge of tne sources of infection, are simply 
cleanliness, general hygiene, and attention to sewage 
di^sal and water supplies. 

Wall, Asiatic Cholera ; Local Govtmmenl Board 
Reports f 1892-95. 

CHOLET (47* 3' N., 0* 51' W.), town, department 
Maine-et-Loire, France; manufacture of linen, woollen 
fabrics, chief industry. Pop. 15,336. 

GHOLON (10® 40' N., 106® 30' E.), town, Fr. Indo- 
China ; commercial centre ; extensive rice trade. 
Pop. 40,000. 

GHOLONES, S. Amor. Indian tribe inhabiting the 
Amason valley. 

GHOLULA (19® 2' N., 98® 14' W.), ancient town, 
Puebla, Mexico; has remarkable pyramidal temple, 
covering area of about 45 acres, dedicated to god 
Quetzalcoatl. Pop. 6899. 

CHONDROSTEI, see under Fishes. 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC FRANCOIS (1810-49), 
Polish composer and pianist ; b. near Warsaw ; settled 
in Paris, 1831; of delicate health and highly nervous 
nature ; formed intimate relations with George Sand, 
and friendships with Heine, Berlioz, Liszt, and other 
famous contemporaries ; most works for pianoforte : 
original poetic style of great lyric beauty, with marked 
Polish cnaracteristics ; sonatas, ballads, 4tudes, noc- 
turnes, preludes, polonaises, valscs, etc. 

Niecks, C. as Man and Musician. 

CHORALE, Qer. hymn-tune. 

CHORD, in music. See Harmony. 

CHORDATA, see Vebtebrata. 

CHOREA, 8t. Vitus’s Dance, nervous disorder oc- 
curring most commonly in cliildren, characterised by 
irregular jerking movements of the muscles of the limbs 
and trunlL usually most marked in the fingers and toes ; 
the child seems very restless and makes grimaces. There 
is inco-ordination of movements, — for instance, the 
hand carrying something to the mouth does not reach 
its goal, — the speech is often impaired, mental symptoms 
may be present, and the affected muscles are weak ; 
the heart may be affected, the action rapid and irregu- 
lar, or valvular lesions may be present. The cause of 
chorea is now believed to bo a micro-organism, the 
diplococouB of rheumatism, and other maniiostations of 
rheumatism may be present in the condition, e.g. 
pericarditis, artliritis, tonsillitis. A few weeks to a 
few months is the usual duration of an attack, but 
recurrences are common. The treatment is rest, both 
physical and mental, a light, nutritious diet, plenty of 
fresh air. The salicylates are administered, as in 
rheumatism with success; broznide of potassium and 
chloral are useful sedative drugs in this condition, 
arsenic is a most valuable tonic, while massage and 
electricity are employed with benefit. 

CHORIAMB, a metrical foot of fonr syllables, two 
short between two long, viz. — uo — . 

CHORICIUS (fl. 490-518 A.D.), Gk. rhetorician. 

CHORLEY (63® 38' N.. 2® 38' W.). market town, 
Lancashire, England ; cotton manufactures, coal minea 
Pop. (1911) 30,317. 

CHORLEY, HENRY FOTHERGILL (1808-72), 
Eng. musical critic, author, and librettist. 

CHORLU, Tohoblau (41® 12' N., 27® 48' E.), town, 
on Chorlu, European Turkey ; carpets. Pop. 8000. 

CHOROGRAPHY, chart, or description of a region 
or district ; * topography ’ is now the usual term. 

CHORUM (40^ 26' N., 35® E.), town, vilayet of 
Angora, Asia Mhior. Pop. 13,000. 

CHORUS, a band of people singing together, or a 
composition that is sung by a number of people together. 
In ancient Qk. drama the chorus consisted of a number 
of people on the stage who either explained the action 
of the play, or commented on the events portrayed. 
Sometimes the chorus addressed, and was addre^d 
by, the actors. 

CHOSE IN ACTION, Eng. legal term, designating 
the right to sue for damagee» legacies, oopyrightsb ato, 

CHOSEN, Kobba (9.e.). 
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CH08R0ES 1., king of Persia (531-579) ; went to 
war with the Bom. Empire, then under Justinian; a 
wise ruler, tolerant of C^stianity though himself 
Zoroastrian. 

CHOSROE8 U., king of Persia (500-628); at first 
successful, but afterwards defeated by the Romans 
under Heraclius ; great neither as a king nor a man. 

CHOTA NAGPUR, Chutia Naopub (e, 24* N. 
48* E.), diyision, Bihar and Orissa, India, comprising 
five Brit, districts and several tributary states i 
mountainous ; forest-covered ; rich in minerals ; ricei 
lace, coarse silk ; area, 27,101 sq. miles. Pop. 
4,900,000. 

GHOUAN8, Ft. Royalists, who, after the Revolu 
tion, strove to maintain the Royal cause in Brittany 
Cadoudal, the leader, was executed (1804). 

CHOUGH {Pyrrhocorax procidiis), member of Crow 
family {q.v.) ; very red feet ; rare in Britain. 

CHRESTIEN, FLORENT (1641-96), Fr. poet and 
satirist. 

CHRETIEN DE TROTES (c. 1150), Pr. poet. 
CHR18M, oil (generally mixed with used in 

R.C. Church, after being blessed by a bp. (on Maundy 
Thursday), for anointing in Baptism, Confirmation, 
Ordination, etc. 

CHRIST, ‘ anointed * ; title applied specially to 
Jesus Christ (y.u.). 

. CHRIST, WILHELM VON (1831- 1906), Ger. 
olassioal scholar. 

CHBISTADELPHIANS, sect founded in U.S.A., 
1848; believe in immortality for the faithful only; 
now e. 3000 membera 

CHRISTCHURCH (60* 44' N.. 1* 47' W.), town, 
Hampshire, England, at junction of Avon and Stour ; 
famous for mediseval priory church, and ruins of 
Norman castle; watch and clock chains. Pop. (1911) 
6104. 

CHRISTCHURCH (43* 30' S., 172* 30' E.), city, 
Canterbury, New Zealand; bp. ’a see; cathedral, 
government buildings, hospital, museum ; active trade 
in agricultural produce and wool ; frozen and tinned 
meat exported. Pop. (1911) with suburbs, 80,193. 
CHRISTENING, see Bapti.sm. 

CHRISTIAN H.( 1481-1559), king of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden ; snoo. his f. as king of Denmark and 
Norway, 1613; showed his determination to rule, and 
deeply offended the nobles by his patronage of the 
middle classes. War broke out with Sweden, and at 
length C. managed to defeat the Swedes at the battle of 
Uppsala in 1520 ; he then was crowned king of Sweden, 
and carried out a treacherous massacre of his opponents. 
He was a strong and able monarch, but his autocracy 
deeply offended his people, and he was deposed in 1631, 
spenefing his later years in prison. 

CHRISTIAN III. (1603-69), king of Denmark 
and Norway ; suoo. in 1633. C. was a strong Lutheran, 
plundered the Catholic Church and enriched the nobles. 
He was a strong and careful ruler, and Denmark pros- 
pered under him. 

CHRISTIAN IV. (1577-1648), king of Denmark and 
Norway; suco. to the throne, 1688. C. set to work to 
reorganise the army and navy ; went to war with 
Sweden in 1613, and later with the Empire ; was 
utterly defeated in 1626, and was obliged to form an 
alliance with Gustavus Adolphus ; made peace in 1629. 
In his later years he was never really successful, and was 
defeated in war with Sweden. 

CHRISTIAN V. (1646-99), king of Denmark and 
Norway ; though popular with the lower classes, was 
weak and despotic ; engaged in a fruitless war with 
Sweden ; killed in hunting accident. 

CHRISTIAN VII. (1749-1808), king of Denmark 
and Norway ; m. Caroline Matilda, dau. of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales ; was weak, abandoned, and became 
partially insane. 

OBRZSTXAN VXU. (1786-1848), king of Denmark; 
•nco. Fradariok VL, 1839. His short reign was marked 
by improTsmants in administration and finance. 
CVBISTXAN fX. (1818-1906), king of Denmark; 


s. of Frederick William, duke of Sohleawig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Qluoksbnrg ; suoo. his distent cousin, 
Frederick Vll.,a8 king, 1863 ; his oldest dau., Alexandra, 
became wife of Edward VII. 

CHRISTIAN X. (1870- \ king of Denmark ; s. 

of Frederick VIIL, whom he sucoecd^. 

CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, religious 
community; founded by J. A. Dowie {q.v.); e, 12,000 
members. 

CHRISTIAN CONNECTION, Amer. sect, split 
of! from Methodist Church, 1793; now c. 100,000 
sdherents. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR, societies first 
formed, 1881 ; especially for young people of various 
denominations ; founded by l^v. F. E. Clark (Maine, 
U.S.A.); over 4,000,000 members. 

CHRISTIAN OF BRUNSWICK (1699-1686), 
Prot. bp. of Halberstadt; fought in Thirty Years War. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, a religious system, 
originated in America in 1866 by Mrs. Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy, which teaches that since man’s essential 
nature is spiritual, the body of man being an exact 
manifestation of his mind, therefore a peileot know- 
ledge of the nature and essence of God not only prevents 
but euros bodily disease, which is a subjective state of 
error. Science and Healthy with Key to the Scriptures^ 
by Mrs. Eddy, the text- book of the system, was first 
pub. in 1875; several hundred editions have sub- 
sequently appeared, and many hundreds of 0. S. 
churches have been established in America and in 
Euro|)e. The doctrine of the cure of disease by faith 
which Christian Scientists propound has provoked 
attaclcs, and has even led to inaictments for man-slaiigh- 
ter, but, while the ill-advised efforts of bigoted adherents 
may have led at times to disastrous results, there is 
no doubt that in many conditions, particularly those 
affecting the nervous system, faith-healing may work 
cures where medical science may fail. 

CHRISTIANIA, Kbistiania (69* 64' N., 10* 43' E. ), 
capital, Norway; situated on C. Fjord; seat of Par- 
liament and supreme law courts. Other imjrortant 
buildings are royal palace, univ., citadel, arsenal, town 
hall, observatory ; seat of bishopric ; has old cathe- 
dral ; manufactures woollens, ootton yams, tobacco, 
liquors, paper, oil ; has fine harbour ; exports timber, 
fish, textiles, matches. Pop. (1910) ^1,834. 

CHRISTIANITY, the religion professed by the 
followers of Jesus Christ. It has more adherents 
than any other single faith, though loss than half 
the world is Christian. Christianity is an historical 
religion (for this and other points, see below, Church 
History), and, like some other great religions, looks 
back to an historic founder. Externally it belongs to 
the same group as Judaism, from which it sprang, and 
Muhammadanism, an offshoot, partly Jewish, partly 
Christian in origin, with other elements besides. It is 
therefore a monotheistio faith, but differs from other 
forms of monotheism in the supreme place in which 
it places its Founder. Though Chriotologioal con- 
troversies have rent the Cliurch and are not yet 
settled, the Church has felt her Ix)rd to bo more than 
human, though His claim to Deity has been denied 
by Monarchians and Unitarians. Then the question 
of the relation of the Son to the Father arises, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity tries to solve the problem. 

That Christ is in some sense our Saviour is generally 
held, though the Atonement seems to be capable of 
endless restatement. Belief in future reward and 
punishment is likewise found in all forms of Christian 
theology. Baptism and the Eucharist are almost 
universal, but about other matters there is endless 
livergonce. But there are certain clearly mark^ 
bypes of (^ristianity. 1. CathoUoism, reaching its 
most developed form in the li.C. Church. The Gk. 
and Eastern Churches, though in some ways different, 
largely resemble the Roman and the Anglican Churches. 
The claim of tba latter to Catholicity is denied by 
Rome ; it approaches in government and practice 
the Rom. and Qk. Churches, but its theology Is more 
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Protestant. Catholicism Is saoerdotal and sacramental, 
making essential the preservation of the threefold 
order (bishops, priest, and deacons), and making 
Baptism and the Eucharist generally essential to 
salvation, though the Rom. Church recognises seven 
sacraments. For Gatholios the ultimate authority is 
the Church, the mind of which is expressed in the 
d^rees of its Councils. Greeks and Andioans recog- 
nise only the undivided Church, while the Rom. Church 
accepts later Councils, t,g. Council of Trent, 1665, and 
the Vatican Council of 1870, which are binding and 
ac^t the infallibility of the Pope. 

IL Protestantism was based originally on the 
doctrine of the suiUcienoy of Scriptures, but the 
doctrinal position of Profs now varies greatly, and 
there is considerable latitude in Biblical criticism, 
etc. A recent phenomenon in theology is what is 
called * Liberalism,' ».e. the laying of great emphasis on 
fre^om and development of thought, and on the 
ethical side of religion rather than on doctrine, govern- 
ment, or sacrament. Though this is largely I^otestant 
in origin, it has in * Modernism ’ sprung up in the 
R.C. Church. Prot. Church government is either 
Presbyterian, i,«. government by alders, or independent, 
each congregation is autonomous, i.e. is governed 
from below, not, as in Catholicism, from above. 

(Christianity claims to be universal, i.e, it can and 
should be adopted by all men at all times and under 
all conditions. It also claims to be an absolute 
religion, that Im, a final and supreme revelation of 
eternal truth, and to be supernatural in that it reveals 
things beyond our world of sense, though its truths may 
be only realised by degrees. See Choeoh History, 
(infra\ Rblioion. 

jMtnune Baker, Oudinea of the Hiatory of Christian 
Doctrine ; Hamack, What ia Ghriatianity f ; Tyrrell, 
Ghriatianity at the Croaa-Roada, 

Church History. — To trace completely the history 
of the Christian Church would be to tell the story of 
Judaism, to which it owes its birth, of Greek thought, 
which has exerted such an influence on Christian theo- 
logy, and of the various political institutions, particu- 
larly the Roman Empire, with which it has come in 
contact. Tills can hardly be done, but certain 
principles of study can bo laid down, and its main 
divisions indicated. The horning of Christianity 
lives in the life and work of Jesus Christ and the 
belief in His Resurrection. Jesus had claimed to be 
Messiah and to come again to judge the world, hence 
Christianity was at first eschatological (see Eschato- 
logy), i.e. expectant of the end of the world. At 
first, too, it was entirely Jewish, but the work of St. 
Paul won the Gentiles equal rights in the Church. 
Meanwhile Christianity was but one of a welter of 
rites, cults, and philosophies competing for infiuenco 
in the Rom. Empme — an Empire compounded of Rom. 
government ana Gk. culture. Christians moved in 
the same spheres of thought as they lived in the 
same cities as other men, hence there are parallels 
between the Christian and other religions, and some 
direct borrowing on each side. Herein lias the im- 
portance of Comparative Religion for Christian origins. 

Several tendencies were now at work: (1) Greater 
mtematising of dogma, culminating in the Great 
dounoils of the Church, especially Inoasa (325 a.d.), 
and Chaloedon (461 juD.), definitioa senerally result- 
ing from the crystallising of inherited belief. Most of 
the early controversies turned on the person and work 
of Christ. (2) The centralising of Church authority, 
first in the monarchical episcopate reached in early 
II. cent., then in the power of the gmt patriarchates, 
culminating in the supreme authority ^ined in the 
West by the See of Rome. (3) With the development 
of dogma and Church government came that of ritual, 
worship, and (generally) of eoolesiastioal life. Besides 
internal development the first three cent's of Christi- 
ania saw bitter and frequent conflict with the State. 
Bv &e oenversion of Constantine and the recognition 
of Christianity as the State rellgioii of the Rom. Empire, 


the Church had won, and now had the still mightier 
task of winning to real allegiance to Christ those who 
acknowledged her sway. While the Church waa perse- 

with her triumph came nom^l conversions. Afte t 
onslaught of the barbarians and the collapse of the 
W. Empire the Church set herself to the task of civilis- 
ing and converting them. Though her work waa 
ncmle it must never be forgotten that whole tribes were 
baptized en masat and thus their Christianity was 
superficia 1. 

Middle Ages saw Catholicism dominant not 
only in religion but in politics, and from XI. to XIII. 
cent's the Papacy wielded enormous power. The 
growth of the monastic and mendicant orders is like- 
wise most important. 

In the XV. and XVL cent's came the Renaissance 
(q.v.), when there arose a split (seemingly final) in 
Western Christendom. Theological questions were 
mingled with political till the XVII. cent., but the 
XVIIL was anti-religious. Thus the French Revolu- 
tion endeavoured to sweep away Christianity, which 
was identified with the ancitn regime* 

The XIX. cent, saw most important movements 
in CSiristian history; science and the growth of hist, 
criticism questioned old positions, yet there were fre- 
quent outbursts of religious life, e.g. the Oxford Move- 
ment, the Salvation Army, Christian Science. The 
XX. cent., with the deeper understanding both of past 
history and of religious psychology, will probably have 
no less important results. 

Christianity existed outside the Rom. Empire. 
Recent research has shown how widespread was the 
Nestorian Church in Asia till crushed by Islam, and 
Oriental Churches still survive. The Gk. (Churches have 
remained little changed since the VI. cent, and the 
Russian Church has been formed on their model 
But Asia and Africa have never been thoroughly 
Christianised. 

Horton, The Early Church ; Ha mack, Mission 
and Ezj>ansion of Christianity (1908), History of 
Dogma (1893); Hunt and Stephens, History of the 
Eng, Church (9 vols., 1901-10) ; Adeney, Ok, and 
Eastern Churches (1908); Burldtt, Early Eastern 
Christianity. 

CHRISTIANSAND (68® 8' N., 7® 65' E.), seaport, 
on fjord of Skagerrack, S. Norway ; timber, fish. 
Pop. (1910) 15,291. 

CHRISTIAIfSUND (63® 10' N., 7® 46' E.), sea- 
port, Romsdal Countv, N.W. coast of Norway; ex- 
ports wood, fish products, and butter. Pop. (1910) 
13,201. 

CHRISTIE, RICHARD COPLEY (1830-1901), 
Eng. scholar ; wrote Etienne Dolei, the Martyr of the 
Renaissance (1880). 

CHRISTINA (1626-89), queen of Sweden, dau. 
of Gustavus Adolphus; succ., 1632, and took the reins 
of government herself in 1644; waa able and brilliant, 
but self-willed ; quarrelled with her chancellor, 
Oxenstjerna. In 1654 she abdicated, joining later the 
R.C. Church ; d. in obscurity in Rome. 

CHRISTINA, Maria Christina Hxn&ixtta 
DxsiBifeB FkLiorr^ RkNikBS n85fi- ), queen-mother 
of Spain ; nU Archduchess ot Austria ; m. late King 
Alphonso XXL, 1879 ; regent for her s., Alphonso XIII., 
until 1902. 

CHRISTIBON, SIR ROBERT, Bart. (1797- 
1882), Scot physician, toxicologist, and medical jurist ; 
prof, of Forensic Med. (1822), of Med. and Ginical 
Med. (1832) in Edinburgh Univ. ; made important 
researches in toxicology and pathology. 

CHRISTMAS (^Gbrist-Mass').— Toe festival of the 
birthday of Jesus Christ was at first closely connected 
with the Epiphany, celebrated on Jan. 6. The ob- 
servanoe of Deo. 2S only dates from IV. cent and is 
due to assimilation with the Mithraio festival of the 
birthday of the sun. Peo. 25 was, too^ according to 
Be^» a pagan festival in anoient Britain. The real day 
ol Ohrisl^ birth is rndmown. Owing to this, its ob« 
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seTTanoe vi^as oondemnod by tha Puritans, New Year’s 
Day being celebrated instead in Scotland to-day. 

CHRISTMAS ISLAND (10® 31' S., 106® 33' E.), 
island, Ind. Ocean, S.W. of Java; dependency of 
Straits Settlements. 

CHRISTMAS ROSE, see Hjcllbbobe. 

CHRISTOPHER, ST., commemorated in tho West 
on Joly 26, was martyred in the Deoian persecution, 
e. 260 A.D. ; many legends about him. 

CHRIST0P0UL0S,ATHANASI0S(1772>1847), 
Ok. lyric poet. 

CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, the Blue^Coat School, 
founded by Edward VL ; transferred to Horsham, 
1902 ; has now about 800 boys. 

CHRISTY, HENRY (1810-65), Eng. archaologist 
and ethnologist ; travelled extensively in Europe and 
N. America, where he made many discoveries and 
got together a very iSno archeological coUection (now 
in Brit. Museum). 

CHROMATIC SCALE, musical term for a scale in 
semitones. 

CHROMIC ACID (HjCr 04 ), an acid fcrmed like 
sulphuric acid from a trioxido (Ci'Og) ; forms Cimo- 
MATBS with the formula K 5 Gr 04 . Other salts are 
known as Bioeebomates and TiiionnoMATJes according 
as the combining metal has one or two additional 
molecules of the trioxide ; thus a bichromate would 
be XCtjO^. 

CHROMITE, CirROMic-TRON Orb (FeCr.204), iron- 
black mineral, occurring in compact or granular masses 
or as octahedral crystals in the Urals, New Zealand, 
U.S.A., and Unst. It is the chief source of chromium 
and its compounds. 

CHROMIUM (0 = 62), metallic element, occurring 
only in combination, chiefly as chromite (0^0,. FeO), 
ohromeochre (OjOjj), crocoisite (PbO04), ^ 

other minerals. Many of its oomix)unds have striking 
colours, and are used in dyeing, etc. Its principal use is 
as a constituent of chromium steel. According to the 
valence of its molecules it forms salts termed chromous, 
chromic, chromates, and dichromates. 

CHROMOSPHERE, reddish gaseous layer out- 
side the photosphere of tho sun, shown by the spectro- 
scope to consist of incandescent hydrogen and helium. 
It is particularly visible during a total eclipse. A 
corresponding layer round stars is also termed o. 

CHRONICLE, hist, record, often compiled by 
several hands. Ibo early Girislian o’a were \vritton in 
Qk. and Latin. The Anglo-Saxon C. was commenced 
in King Alfred’s reign and ended in Stephen’s. 

CHRONICLES, BOOK OF, in Eng. Bible follows 
1 and 2 Kings, but in the Hebrew Canon comes with 
Etta and Nehtmiah ‘ last of olL* Theso throe form one 
work covering the whole of history from Adam to 
432 B.o. Chronicles thus covers tho same ground as 
Genesis to Kings, from which there are considerable 
extracts, but much is missed out, ag. the patriarchal 
history is given very shortly, and the later history 
of the kingdom of Israel (as distinct from Judah) is 
omitted. 

The date of C. is probably c. 830 B.a, and the author 
very likely a Levito. Additions — genealogies, etc. — 
arc described as being from the * Book of the Kings 
of Judah and Israel,’ etc. The historicity is not so 
sure as that of Kings, for the writer of C. looks at 
tho oarly monarchy vom the standpoint of a later age. 
Tho literary style is late and peculiar. 

Harvey -Jelbie, 1 and 2 Chronicles (Century Bible). 

GHRONOQRAPH, instrument for recording a 
criod of time. The stop>wilch is used for time- 
oeping in races, by doctors, and for scientific pur- 
poses ; it can be stopped at any moment by 
pressing a button. The Ballistic Pendulum was 
used by earlv experimenters for finding tho velo- 
city of a bullet, which was fired into a wooden 
shield attached to the bob of tho pendulum. The 
bob was moved by the impact, the motion being 
recorded by a movable rod. From this record, ana 
a knowledge of the time of a small oscillation of tho 


pendulum and the weights of the bob and bullet, 
the velocity was calculated. Modem o’s consist of 
eleotrioally controlled mechanism. It is required, 
for example, to find the time a sound takes to travel 
from A to B. The same mechanism driven by the 
same current is fitted up at each place. When the 
sound reaches A it moves a delicate drum and breaks 
the connection, resulting in a mark being made on 
a moving surface ; the same happens at B. Since 
both surfaces are started together and move at the 
same known speed, the time interval is easily asccr- 
tainod by placing them alongside each other and 
measuring the length of surface between the two 
marks. To measure a small fraction of a second, 
a tuning-fork of known frequency is emploved-^n 
attaohea stylus making a trace of the vibrations 
on a moving blackened glass surface. If, for instance, 
the fork’s frequency is 266, and eight vibrations are 
traced, the time taken must, be second. 

CHRONOLOGY, science that treats of time, and 
is concerned with arrangement of historical events 
in order of time and determining the intervals between 
them. It is necessarily based on method of measuring 
or computing time by regular divisions or periods, 
according to the revolution of the earth or moon. 
(See Time.) As there can bo no exact computation of 
time or placing of events without a fixea starting- 
point, da^s are in every case referred to some arbitrary 
point or epoch, which forms the beginning of an era. 
Most epochs are selected on account of some notable 
event which occurred, or was supposed to have occurred, 
at the time in question. Thus tue Jews reckoned time 
from tlie Creation, which they dated at 3760 B.a 
Tho Creation has been the starting - point of many 
chronologies, but among Christiana the birth of Christ 
is now generally adopted, dates before that event being 
denoted by the letters b.o. (Before Christ), and dates 
after that event by the letters a.d. (Anno Domini, or 
In the year of the Lord), which are often omitted. 

Tho method of computing from the time of the birth 
of Christ was first introduced in the VI. cent, a.d., 
and was adopted generally in Christian countries by 
tho year 1000 a.d. It is not certain that the birth of 
Clirist took place at the usually ocoeptod date ; it 
is believed by some to have occurred perhaps four 
years earlier, ’flie only epoch with an astronomical 
basis is the Julian epoch, 4713 B.o., based on tho 
coincidence of the solar, lunar, and indiotional periods. 
The indictional period is a period or cycle of fifteen 
years, relating to some juaicial acts, probably the 
publication of tariffs of the taxes which took place 
at stated intervals. Tho Ccosarian indiotion fell on 
the 8th day before the kalends of October, or Sep. 24. 

The paucity of ancient records of contemporary 
events renders the construction of accurate chronolories 
of ancient times extremely difficult, if not altogetner 
impossible ; but modern arohioolo^oal research has 
already considerably modified the opinions of a decade 
ago, and is gradually leading to defimte outlines of the 
history of the nations of whom any records have been 
reserved. Thus it is now fairly certain that the 
istoricnl period of such nations as the Egyptians 
and Babylonians was at least 6000 years B.O., and 
there is evidence of a high state of civilisation in Meso- 
potamia at least 7000 years B.a Increased knowlei^ 
of AB 83 rrian and Babylonian records has led to the 
rejection of some accounts hitherto regarded as 
authentic. Thus it is now certain that the Hebrew 
record of the Book of Daniel is far from aoourate in 
the portions dealing with Babylonian history. Bel- 
shazzar, for instance, was never king, and was, more- 
over, not the son of Nebuohadrezzar (ft 604-664 B.o.) 
(misspelt Nebuchadnezzar), but a son of a certain 
Nabonidos, who usurped the throne, and was the 
fourth king after Nebuchadrezzar, tho three inter- 
mediate kings not beins mentioned in Daniel 
Classical history is alK> being modified as the result 
of arohssoloffical research. Thus, instead of the mythieal 
•o-called ' iferoio Age * of Greece, we now have historical 
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records of a definite * Myoenaean Age,* and also, from 
reeearohes in Crete, of a pro- Mycenaean Age. See 
Qbbsob (History), 

Several epoons have been already mentioned ; 
others are met with among various nations. Ussher, 
Bossuet, and others dated the Creation at 4004 b o. 
The Era of Gonstaniinopltt adopted in Russia, dates 
from the Creation, fixed at 5508 b.o. Among the 
Greeks, the Olympic games, which occurred every 
fourth year, served as a basis, each group of four years 
being nn Olym/piad\ the starting-point was the year 
in which Corcsbus was victor in the Olympic games — 
776 B.O. 

The Romans started their chronology from the 
date of the supposed founding of their city (Ah Urbe 
CondiUh A.U.O.), April 21, in 3rd year of 6th 
Olympiad, i.e. 753 B.o. 

The Muhammadan Era^ or Era of iJie Hegira, in 
common use among the Muhammadan nations, dates 
from the Hegira, or flight, of Muhammad from Mecca 
to Medina, July 16, 622 iuD. 

The most important eras of Hindu Chronology in 
use at present time are the Kaliyuga, a n astronomical 
ora reotoning from 3102 B.o., but only founded, by 
astronomers, early in V. cent. a.d. ; the 8aka era, 
a hist, era which dates from 78 a.d., and is in 
use in S. India ; and the Vihramadiiya (founded 
58 B.O.), the hist, reckoning used in N. India. There 
are also two religious eras, which reckon from 
the supposed deaths of the respective founders of 
religions — the Jain era, reckoning from 628 b.c., and 
the Buddhist from 644 B.o. 

The Persian Era or Era of Yazdegerd starts at the 
accession of Yazdegerd III., June 16, 632 a.d. The 
Chinese reckon time in cycles of 60 years, but do not 
number the years in any one cycle. Each cycle is 
divided into two subordinate cycles of 10 and 12 
years respectively, each year of each subordinate 
cycle having a definite name. By combining the 
names for any particular year in each cycle different 
names are obtained for each year of the major cycle. 
The starting-point of the first cycle is usually taken as 
2277 B.O. See Calbbdar. 

Chronologies and Calendars, J. C. Macdonald. 

CHROTTA., probably the oldest of Eui*opoan 
stringed mnsical instruments ; supposed to be identical 
with the ‘ orwth * or * crowd.’ It is mentioned by 
Fortunatas in 609. 

GHRUDIM (49* 68' N., 15* 47' E.), town, Bohemia. 
Austria ; sugar, beer, cloth ; horse markets. Pop. 
13,200. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM (0, sinense), popular garden 
plant of the order Compositse, with beautiful flowers, 
oultivatod in manv varieties, such as the Jap., Chin., 
and pompom kinds, with many shades of colour and 
different habit. It was introduced into Europe from 
China in the XVIII. cent. 

Stevenson, ChrysarUhemums (Jack, 1912). 

CHRYSENE (C,gH|j), coal-tar product, crystallis- 
ing in oolourle.ss plates or ooUhodra, which show a 
violet fluorescence. M.P. 250®. 

CHRY8ZPPUS (280-e. 206 b.o.). Stoic philosopher; 
b. Cilicia. See Stoics. 

CKRY80BERYL (BeALO^), hard yellow or green 
gem>stone, found chiefly in Brazil, U.S.A., and Ceylon. 
A cloudy opalescent variety is known as cymophane, 
and when out is a valuable ‘ cat’s-eye * (q.v.). 

CHRYBOCOLLA (CuSi0,.2H,0), bluish green 
mineral of opal*, emerald -like, or earthy texture, occur- 
ring as encrustations or masses in the upper parts of 
copper-ore veins, from which it is derived. 

CKRYBOZaXTE, a yellowish gem-stone, being a 
transparent variety of olivine (g.w.). Darker green 
stones are called Poridote (q.v.), 

CHRYSOPRASE, apple-green variety of chalcedony, 
used in jewellery; found in Silesia, the Urals, India, 
and U.S.A. 

CHRYSOSTOM (345<-407), generally called St. John 
0.— K>ne of the groatest Gk. Fathers, baptized e. 369, 


Uved some time the life of a recluse ; was deacon and 
priest at Antioch ; bp. of Constantinople, 398» but 
exiled, 404; wrote De Saurdotio, a tieatiso on the 
priesthood, and many Homilies on books of the Bible ; 
belonged to the Antiochene school ; called C. or 
Golden Mouthed because of oratorical gifts. 

CHUB (Leuciseus csphalus), fresh-water fish of the 
family Cyprinidas, found in England and northern 
Europe generally ; other fish of the same family are 
given this name in America. 

CHUBB, CHARLES (d. 1846), Eng. locksmith, 
made improvements on * detector ’ locks patented by 
his bro., Jeremiah Chubb, and invented burglar- and 
fire-proof safes. Further improvements were made 
on his looks, etc., by his s., John Chubb (1810-72). 

CHUBUT (c. 44* S., 67* W.), territory, 8. Argentine 
Republio, between Atlantic and Andes ; area, 93,427. 
Pop. 29,600. 

CRUDE, Russ, name for Esthonian tribes in Siberia. 

CHUOUYEV, Chuouiev, town of etratogio im- 
portance in Kharkov, Russia. Pop. 12,000. 

CHUKCHI, small Christianised tribe inhabiting a 
district of N.E. Siberia ; habits polygamous. 

CHULALONGXORN (1863-1910), king of Siam ; 
suoc., 1868; abolished slavery; developed education 
and the study of mod. ; introduced social improve- 
ments; visited England, 1897. 

CHUMBI VALLEY (27® N., 88® 30' E.), valley, 
Chola range, Himalayas, leading from Sikkim east- 
wards into Tibet. 

CHUNAR, Chunabqhub (25® 5' N., 82® 65' E.), 
town, on Ganges, Mirzapur, United Provinces, India ; 
coded to Britain, 1768. Pop. 9920. 

CHUNCHO, tribe of warlike S. Amer. Indians oc- 
cupying a forest tract in central Peru. 

CHUNGA, see Sbbiema. 

CHUNGKING (29® 38' N., 107® 2' E.), river port, 
at junction of KJaling and Yangtso-kiang, China ; 
commercial centre. Pop. 698,000. 

CHUPATTY, Hindu unleavened bread. These 
cakes were passed from hand to hand among natives 
before outbreak of Indian Mutiny, and are said to 
indicate disaffection. 

CHUQUI8ACA (c. 20® S., 62® W.), department, S.E. 
Bolivia ; 8. America ; agriculture, stock-raising, silver 
mines ; area, 26,400 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) c. 250,000. 
The capital, Sucre, was called C. till Declaration of 
Independence. Pop. 23,500. 

CHURCH, see Rblioion, Cbbistianity. 

CHURCH, FREDERICK EDWIN (1826-1900), 
Amer. landscape artist. 

CHURCH, GEORGE EARL (1836-1910), Amer. 
geographer; explored the Amazon (1868-79), and 
became prominent authority on geography of 8. and 
Central America. 

CHURCH, RICHARD WILLIAM (1816-901, 
Anglican eoolesiastio ; cd. Oxford ; fellow of Oriel, 
1830 ; dean of St. Paul’s, 1SC9, whore he reorganised 
the cathedral and became one of the most prominent 
men in the Church ; wrote several works on religious 
and literary subjects. 

CHURCH, SIR RICHARD (1784-1873), soldier; 
entered the army in 1800, served in Egypt, in 1817 app. 
lieut. -general in the Neapolitan army, and from 1827 
commander-in-chief of Gk. army; resigned in 1829, 
but spent ^ life in Greece, dying in Athens. 

CHURCH ARMY, Anglican organisation, founded 
1882 by Rev. Wilson Carlisle for work in slums and 
among criminals ; workers are working men and 
women licensed by the bp. ; it has labour bureaus. 

CHURCH CONGRESS, annual assembly, first held, 
1861, for dlBoussion of Anglican problems; has no 
formal authority. 

CHURCH HISTORY, see Chbistianity. 

CHURCH OP ENGLAND, see ENGLAND, Church 

OP. , . u 

CHURCH RATE, tax for maintenance of parish 
churches, formerly compulsory in England, but not 
since 1868. 
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CHURCHILL (57* 30' N., 95* W.), river. Saskat- 
chewan. Canada; 925 m. long; flows N.E. through 
series of lakes ; enters Hudson Bay. 

CHURCHILL. CHARLES (1731-64). Eng. satirist 
and clergyman; author of the Rosciad (1761). an amus- 
ing satire on contemporary stage; friend of John 
Wilkes ; a man of dissipated habits. 

CHURCHILL. LORD RANDOLPH HENRY 
SPENCER (1849-96). Brit, statesman; s. of 7th 
Duke of Marlborough ; elected M.P. for Woodstock 
(Conservative). 1874; became prominent as an inde- 
pendent Conservative ; with Gorst. Drummond Wolff, 
and (occasionally) A. J. Balfour formed ‘ Fourth 
Party,* e. 1880; became the pioneer of ‘Tory de- 
mocracy*; Sec. of State for India (1886) in 
Salisbury administration ; Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1886) and leader of the House of Commons ; resigned 
owing to difleronces with his colleagues ; became inde- 
mndont again, then travelled till his health tovc way. 
tf’/e, by Winston S. C. ; monograph, by Rosebery. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ), Amer. 

novelist ; author of Richard Carvel, 1899, Coniston, 1906, 
Jdr. Crewe' a Career, 1908; Member of N.H. legislature, 
1903 and 1906. 

CHURCHILL. WINSTON LEONARD 
SPENCER (1874- ), Brit. Liberal statesman ; e. s. 

of Lord Randolph C. ; soldier, war correspondent, in Boer 
War; loft Conservative Party, 1900. Under-Seo. for 
Colonies, 1906-8 ; Pres, of Board of lYade, 1908-10; Home 
Sec., 1910-1 1 ; First Lord of Admiralty (1911- ). 

CHURCHING OF WOMEN, ceremony for 
women after child-birth, necessary in Rom. but 
optional in Anglican Church ; service in Prayer Book. 

CHURCHWARDEN, lay representative of the 
parish appointed for certain functions, including col- 
lection and charge of offertory, oara and upkeep of 
church buildings, maintenance of order during divine 
service. In many parishes one is appointed by in- 
cumbent and one elected by parishioners. 

CHURCHYARD, ground adjoining a church, used for 
burials ; legal difficulties have arisen on rights of burial, 
as parishioners and incumbents have certain privileges. 

CHURCHYARD BEETLES, see Heteromeka. 

CHURCHYARD. THOMAS (d. 1604), Eng. poet ; 
pub. Churchyard a Chipa (1576), etc. 

GETURL (A.S., eeorl), man ; a freeman of low rank ; 
after the Conquest became a serf ; in modern use. an 
ill-mannered fellow, a boor. 

GHU8AN (30® 16' N.. 122® 30' E.), island, largest 
of a group off E. coast, China ; rioo. 

CHUTNEY. Ind. condiment containing sweet fruits, 
acids, etc. 

CHUVASHES, tribe, somewhat resembling the 
Finns, dwelling in Eastern Russia. 

CHYLE, term applied to the partly digested food 
in the small intestine. See Digestion. 

CHYME, see Digestion. 

GIALDINI. ENRICO (1811-92), Ital. soldier and 
diplomatist; in command of the troops opposed to 
Garibaldi (1862), whom he defeated at Aspromonte. 

CIBBER. CAIUS GABRIEL (1630-1700), Dan. 
sculptor ; settled in England ; f. of Colley C. 

CIBBER. COLLEY (1671-1757), Eng. actor and 
dramatist ; joined Betterton*8 company at Drury 
(1690) ; made groat reputation as Lord Fopping- 
ton in Vanbrugh’s Relapse ; eventually became 
associated with management of Drury Lane ; prepared 
numerous adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays ; his own 
plays had also considerable vogue, and include 
Love' a Laai Shift, The Careleaa Husband, She W ovld and 
She Would Not, His famous Apology ( 1740) is of con- 
siderable value for its criticism of the contemporary 
stage, and for sidelights upon persons of eminence ; 
he sncc. Eusden as poet laureate in 1730, although his 
gift as an eaprit moqueur gave him little claim to the 
bays ; attacked by Pope iu the Dunciad. 

CIBBER. THEOPHILU8 (1703-58). Eng. actor 
and dramatist ; s. of the above ; famous as actor and 
manager at Drury lione and Govent Garden ; d. by 


shipwreck. His wife. SxTSAiniiiH Mama 0. (1714-66). 
was a tragic actress and vocalist. 

GIBORIUM. originally the altar-canopy ; later tho 
casket hanging therefrom, oontaining the Eucharistic 
wafer ; subsequently Latin name for drinking- vessel. 

CIBRARIO, LUIGI. COUNT (1802-70), Ital. 
historian and statesman ; served King Charles Albert 
of Savoy ; in 1866 became Blinister for Foreign Affairs. 

CICADA, homopterous insects of the family 
Cicadidse, with a wide bead, stout body, and large clear 
wings. The males are noted for thoir shrill call, which 
is produced by two membranes in tho thorax, which are 
vibrated by powerful muscles. The larvw live under- 
ground, and the life cycle may extend over many years. 
The 0 . are abundant in tropical and warm countries, 
and one species occurs in England. 

CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS (106-43 B.O.), 
Rom. orator and statesman ,* b. at Arpinum and 
studied under Molo at Rhodes. C. served under 
Sulla in the Civil War, 89 B.o. His legal work began in 
81 B.o. ; in 80 he had the courage to defend S. Roscius, 
who was accused of parricide at the instance of Sulla’s 
freedman. In 70 he prosecuted Gaius Verres for his 
oppression of Sicily. Prom 68 we have the help of his 
letters for much of the secret history of his times. In 
66 he was prtetor ; in 63 he became consul, and his 
term of office is famous for his suppression of tho 
C'atilinarian conspiracy. By his execution of tho 
Catilinarian conspirators he had incurred the enmity 
of the democrats, and owing to the scheming of 
P. Clodius was obhgod to go into exile in 58. Ho re- 
turned to Italy next year ; opposed Csesar and was 
compelled to recant in tho De Provinciia Consnlaribus. 
In 52 he defended Milo for the murder of Clodius. In 
50 he became gov. of Cilicia, and was annoyed at 
having to leave Rome, where ho suppressed a revolt. 
He returned to Rome in Jan. 49 at the outbreak of tho 
Civil War ; after some hesitation he threw in his lot 
with Potnpeius. Seeing further resistance useless, after 
the battle of Pharsalua ho went to Brundisium, and 
thence to Rome in 47, as Cipsar was anxious to be on 
friendly terms with him. He was much distressed at 
the death of his dau., Tullia, in 46. After Caesar’s 
murder he joined the Republican party, delivering tho 
two Phili^ica, Ho was among those proscribed, and 
was killed near Formiae on Doo. 7, 43. 

C.*8 works are more extensive than those of any 
other ancient writer. His Lettera to his friend, Atticus, 
and others are most valuable both for revealing his 
personality and for the history of his times. His 
speeches are numerous, many of them of ^eat political 
and constitutional importance. His chief oratorical 
works are the Brutus and De Oratore, He wroto also 
many philosophical and political works, e.g. the De 
Finibus, De ^iaiura Deorum, De Officiia, De Republica, 
and De Legtbus. 

His letters show a many-sided, able, and versatile 
personality, with distinct traits of vanity and weakness, 
but one that wins the sympathy of most historians 
(Mommsen is the great exception). 

Strachan-Davidson, Life of Cicero ; the most oon- 
vouiorit complete edition of Cicero’s work.s is that iu 
Oxford Classical Texts. 

CICERO, QUINTUS TULLIUS (120-43 B.O.), was 
bro. and correspondent of Marcus Tullius C. 

CICERONE, person who acts as guide to museums 
and similar pla^ ; derived from the name of Cicero, 
the famous Rom. orator. 

GICHLIDJE, large family of Acanthoptoryg^n 
fishes inhabiting fresh and brackish water of tropical 
countries, where they are used for food. They are re- 
markable for their complex nursing habits and high 
development of parental care. 

GIGOGNARA, LEOPOLDO, COUNT (1767- 
1834), Ital. antiquary and art critic. 

CID, THE (Arabic El SM, the lord), name of a 
amous character in Span, history and romance. So 
much has his story been overgrown with legend that 
some have doubts whether he ever reaUy existed ; 
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bat it leemi clear the original was Bodbiqo Dxak, b. 
e. 1030, called iht Cid. He ]»layed a prominent part in 
the Btmgglee of his day, fighting now for Christians, now 
for the Moslems, but as a freebooter rather than a 
raUgious or political leader ; d. 1099. Ho has beoome 
the theme for a large body of Span, romances from the 
XI. to the XIX cent’s ; subject of Corneille’s play. 

CIDER, beverage consisting of the fermented juice 
of apples, made chiefiy in south-western England, 
northern France end Germany, and the U.S.A. The 
fruit is crushed and the juice run into vate, where it is 
fermented, and afterwards put into casks and stored 
in a cool place. The best c. is made from a mixture of 
yarietiesof apples, and from late apples rather than early. 

GIENFUEGOS (22* 11' N., 80* 33' W.), seaport, 
Santa Clara, Cuba; spacious harbour, cathedral, 
military and government hospitals ; commercial 
centre of sugar and tobacco trade. Pop. 35,000. 

GXEZA (38* 18' N., 1* 25' W.), town, Murcia, Spain ; 
paper mills. Pop. 13,700. 

CIGNANI, CARLO (1628-1719), ItaL artist. 

GIGOLI, LUDOVICO GARDIA DA (1659-1613), 
Ital. artist, architect, and poet. 

CILIA (bioL), hair-like processes on cells which 
keep up a lashing or vibratory motion, either for the 
purpose of moving the cell itself, as in the case of many 
unicellular organisms, or for creating a current in the 
surrounding fluid, as in the mucous membranes of the 
respiratory passages. 

CILIATA, unicellular organisms with permanent 
cilia, which vary in size and distribution and are used 
in locomotion and for wafting food particles to the 
* mouth.’ ParamcBcium, Stylonychia, SietUor, and 
Vortieella are types with difiorent arrangements of the 
cilia occurring in stagnant water and in fusions. The 
OpcUinidcB have no ‘ mouth ’ or contractile vacuole and 
are parasitic in the rectum of Amphibians. See 
Protozoa. 

CILICIA (c. 36* 30' N., 34* E.), old division, S.E. 
Asia Minor, bordering on Mediterranean ; now forms 
part of vilayet of Adana ; chief rivers, Pyramus, Caly- 
oadnus, Sams ; produces grain, wine, timber ; chief 
town. Tarsus ; was ruled by native princes ; subse- 
quently belonged to Persia ; inhabited later by pirates, 
who were subdued by Pompey, 66 b.o. 

GILLI (46* 14' N., 15* 16' E.), town, on Save, Styria, 
Austria ; ancient Rom. colony ; ruined castle ; warm 
mineral springs. Pop. 6713. 

CILLI, ULRICH, COUNT OP (1406-56), ruled 
Hungary during youth of Ladislaus V. ; rich, ambitious, 
and unscrupulous ; assassinated by Laszlo Hunyadi. 

GIMABUE, GIOVANNI (1240-1302), Ital artist ; 
generally credited with having revived the art of 
painting in Italy after the neglect of the Dark Ages ; 
undoubtedly the founder of the Florentine school, 
which produced Raphael, Michelangelo, and Da Vinci. 
His mosaics at Pisa and his frescoes at Florence are 
world-famous. See Painting, 

GIMAROSA, DOMENICO (1740-1801), Ital. 
composer. 

CIMBRI, Germanic tribe inhabiting peninsula of 
modem Jutland ; among earliest of nortliern bar- 
barians to oome into conflict with Rome ; first recorded 
appearance in history, 113 B.a, when they defeated the 
Rom. consul at Noreia ; they then pour^ boldly over 
Rhine, Danube, Ebro, and Alps into Rom. territory 
until finally crushed by Marius in the battle of the 
Raudine Plains, 101 b.o. 

GIMIGIFUGA, genus of herbaceous plants (order 
Rananculaoe«) of N. temperate countries. The roots 
of 0, racemoia or black cohosh (snake-root) is some- 
times used medicinally in the treatment of dyspepsia, 
amenorrhosa. See Gynaoolooy. 

GXMMERII, a nomadic people, referred to in 
Homer’s Odyssey ; supposed to live in perpetual dark 

eXMON (c. 507-449 B.O.), Athenian statesman; fought 
against the Persians at Salamis ; in 464 the Athenians 
sent an unsuccessful exx>edition to Messenia, and 0. 


was * ostracised’ for his share in the matter; d. in 
Clyprus. 

CINCHONA, name for trees of the order BMaum; 
natives of Western 8. America cultivated in In^a, 
Ceylon, and Bast Indies for their bark, which contains 
alkaloids of great medicinal value, the most important 
being quinine Decoctions of the bark have been 

used for many centuries against malarial fever. 

CINCINNATI (39* 8' N., 84* 29' W.), second largest 
town of Ohio, on N. bank of Ohio R. ; built partly on 
plain bordering river, partly on two terraces above 
plain, with semicircle of hills behind, on which are 
some picturesque suburbs. C. has important pubUo 
buildings, including city hail, chamber of commerce, 
government buildings, court-house, Masonio Temple, 
ubrary, museum, music-hall. There are R.G. and 
Prot. cathedrals, C. being archiopiscopal see of R.C. 
church and episcopal see of Prot. church ; many 
churches and synagogues ; has univ., various R.O. 
seminaries and colleges, art school, and other educa- 
tional institutions: numerous charitable institutions, 
including many hospitals and homes ; fine system of 
parks ; Cirgeet is Eden Park, near river ; Burnet Woods 
in centre, with zoological gardens to N.E. ; im]^rtant 
trading and industrial centre. Chief industries are 
transporting of grain and trade in pork ; there are 
great stock -yards and slaughter-houses ; also foundries, 
maohine shops, factories for manufacture of clothes, 
furniture, leather, shoes, tobacco, cutlery, saddlery, 
carriages, etc. ; famous for decorative pottery and 
woodoarving ; large river and canal traffic ; great 
railway centre. C. is administered by mayor and 
council ; first laid out in 1789 ; has frequently suffered 
from floods. Pop. (1910) 363,591. 

GINCINNATUS, LUCIUS QUINCTIUS (fl. 468 
B.a), Rom. hero; twice dictator; won a signal victory 
over the iEquians ; famed for simplicity of life. 

CINDERELLA, heroine of a fairy-tale, which, 
with variations, is common to a number of languages. 
That known in England is a trans. of Perrault’s 
Ft. version. 

CINEAS, Thessalian mentor of Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus. 

CINEMATOGRAPH or Kinismatogbaph (Ok. 
hinima^ movement, and -graphos^ written), apparatus 
which exhibits series of photographs which to the ob- 
server gives the effect of a picture in continuous 
motion. 

The c. is really a oomplicated piece of apparatus 
originating in the ZoetypCt or wheel of life, with which 
our grandfathers amused themselves. Sucoessivo 
photographs of a running horse were first obtained 
in 1877. These wore taken by a row of cameras, the 
shutters of which wore automatically opened at 
succeeding fractions of a second. It was not until 
the invention, in 1890, by Marey, of the celluloid roll 
film, however, that modern cinematography became 
possible. Nowadays 16 to 50 piotures are taken 
per second, and for an hour’s exhibition anything up 
to 165,000 are needed. Cinematography has been 
put to Bcieutifio use by photographing minute forms 
of life as seen through microsoope. 

CINERARIA, garden plant, allied to Senecio^ with 
heart-shaped leaves and white, red, or purple, fre- 
quently variegated, flowers in clusters; native of S. 
Africa. 

CINGALESE, SiNHALBSB, natives of Ceylon (g.v.). 

CINGOLI (43* 23' N., 13® 13' K.), town. Macerate, 
Italy ; ancient Cingulum, Pop. 14,000. 

CINNA, LUCIUS CORNELIUS, Rom. patrician ; 
follower of Marios; elected consul (87 B.a); killed 
by mutineers. (84 B.a) when undertaking expedition 
against SuUa. His dau. Cornelia m. Julius Cesar. 

CINNABAR (HgS), the only important ore of 
meroury, occurring in reddish masses or in brilliant 
red rhombohedral crystals of the hexagonal system, 
chiefly in Spain, Istria (Austria), Sorvia, California, 
Nevada, Peru, Kwei-ohow (China). It is used as a 
pigment (vermilion) for the extraction of meroury. 
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CINNAMIC ACID, Phenylaobylio Acid, 
(CjHbCHCHCoOH), compound crystallising in colour- 
less needles or prisms, M.P. 133®, occurring in Peru 
and Tolu balsams and storax. It has the physio- 
logical effect of increasing the leucocytes in the blood. 

CINNAMON, the dried inner bark of the small 
evergreen tree, Cinnamomum Zeylanicum^ of a light 
yellowish brown colour, of peculiar aromatic taste 
and odour ; used in cookery as a spice and in med. 
as a stomachic. The oil distilled from the bark is 
used medicinally and in the preparation of liqueurs 
and perfumes. 

CINNAMON STONES, Hessonitb, rod-orange 
variety of garnet found as pebbles in Ceylon. 

CINNOLIN (CgHgNj), poisonous oily base, crystal- 
lising from ether- white silky needles; M.P. c. 24®. 
The compound is isomeric with phthalazino. 

CINO DA PISTOIA (1270-1336), Ital. poet; 
friend of Dante. 

CINQ - MARS, HENRI GOIFFIER RUZE 
D’EFFIAT, MARQUIS DE (1620-42), Master of 
the Horse to Louis XIII. ; engaged in an abortive 
attempt to overthrow Richelieu ; was condemned and 
executed ; subject of a novel by A. do Vigny. 

CINQUE PORTS, name given to the live ports 
of Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich; 
to these Winchelsea and Ryo were added, and other 
small places incorporated, the whole forming a juris- 
diction for the defence of the coast of Kent and Sussex. 
Their first charter was granted by Edward I., and 
they received various rights ; the jurisdiction still 
survives with modified privileges. 

GINTRA (38® 66' N., 8® 23' W.), town, Portugal, 
on N. slope of §ierra da C. ; pleasant climate ; resort 
of wealthy bourgeoisie of Lisbon ; interesting Moorish 
relics; by ‘Convention of Cintra ’ (1808), France 
undertook to evacuate Portugal. Pop. OCiOO. 

CIPHER, sec Cryptography. 

CIPRIANI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1727-85), 


Ital. artist and engraver ; did much decorative work 
in England. 

CIRCA, BERNARD, see Canon Law. 

CIRGAR, an Indian name for one of the sub- 
divisions of a province, specially applied to those of 
the Madras presidency, ‘ the Northern Circars’ ; they 
became British, 1823. 

CIRCASSIA (c. 44® N., 40® E.), district, W. 
Caucasus ; bounded N. by Kuban R., S.W. by Black 
Sea ; now included in Black Sea Territory and Kuban 
province of Russia. Circassians are noted for beauty, 
and belong to Muhammadan religion. They were 
finally subdued by Russia in 1864, when numbers of 
them emigrated to Turkey. 

CIRCE (classical myth.), sorceress who lived on the 
island of iEsea. Ulysses, in his wanderings, landed 
there, and she changed some of his companions into 
pigs. Ulysses, however, persuaded her to remove the 
spell, after which ho stayed with her for a year. 

CIRCEO (41® ir N., 13® 3' E.), promontory (1775 
ft. ), on Tyrrhenian Sea, W. coast, Italy ; said to have 
been abode of Circe ; favourite seaside resort in 
ancient times ; Rom. antiquities are to be seen. 

CIRCLE, a plane figure enclosed by a curve called 
the circumference, all the points on which are the same 
distance from a fixed point within, called the centre. 
The c. is the curve which encloses the largest area 
within a given perimeter (length of line enclosing the 
area). The following are some properties of the c. ; — 

No matter what the size of the c., the ratio of the 
circumference to the diameter is always the same. 
This ratio, called v, has been calculated to hundreds of 
decimal places (for methods of calculating tt, see any 
book on Advanced Trigonometry) ; correct to eight 
decimal places v is 3 14159265 . . ., but for all 
22 

practical purposes the value is sufficiently accurate. 


The area of the c. is ir times the square of the radius 
(irr*), and is found by dividing the c. into a largo number 
of very small triangles, the apex of each being at the 


centre and the base forming a small portion of the 
circumference. 

The 0 . is divided into 360 degrees (written 360®) ; 
two diameters drawn so as to divide the c. into four 
equal parts will thus make an angle of 90® with each 
other, and similarly with other angles. 

The 0 . is a Conic Section (see Conio Section), and 
may be considered as an ellipse in which the foci are at 
the centre and the eccentricity is zero. The general 
equation of a 0 . is of the second degree with no term in 
xy, and in which the coefficients of a;* and y* are equal, 
as x^’\‘y'^-\-ax-\-hy-\-c=0. In polar co-ordinates the 
equation is r* - 2,rp co8(^ - a) -f p* - a* =0, where (r, $) are 
the co-ordinates of any point, (p, a) those of the centre, 
and a the radius. 

Euclid^ book iii. ; Casey’s Sequd to Euclid ; Briggs 
and Bryan, Co-ordinaie Geometry of Right Line 
Circle, 

CIRCLES, STONE, see Standing Stones. 

CIRCLEVILLE (39® 37' N., 82® 67' W.), city, on 
Scioto, Ohio, U.S.A. ; agricultural implements. Pop, 
(1910) 6744. 

CIRCUITS, in Eng. law, territorial divisions in 
which assize courts must be held at stated towns and 
times. Eng. c’s are South-Eastern, Midland, North- 
Eastern, Northern, Oxford, North Wales, South Wales, 
Western, Chester. There are five o’s in Ireland, three 
in Scotland. Assizes are held four times yearly in 
England, and twice or throe times in Scotland. The 
same judge attends all assizes in one circuit, those hold 
in summer and winter being more important than the 
Easter and autumn courts. In U.S.A. there are both 
State and Federal c’s. 

CIRCULAR NOTE, document addressed by a 
bank to its foreign agents for payment of money to a 
person named. 

CIRCULATORY SYSTEM.— The function of the 
circulatory system is to 
convoy nourishment 
by means of the blood 
to all parts of the 
tissues of the body. 

The nourishment con- 
sists of oxygen and of 
the nutritive sub- 
stances derived from 
the food ; the oxygen is 
obtained from the air 
through the lungs, and 
the nutritive sub- 
stances from the ali- 
mentary canal either 
directly through the 
blood stream or by the 
intermediary of the 
lac teals and the lym- 
hatic system. After 
aving nourished the 
tissues, the blood be- 
comes impure, and part 
of the impurities is got 
rid of by the kidneys 
(urea and other salts), 
part by the skin (urea 
and other salts in 
smaller amount), and 
part, before which it 
must first return to 
the heart, by the lungs 
(carbon dioxide), while 
superfluous water is got 
rid of by all throe 
modes. 

The circulatory 
system consists of two 
distinct sets of tubular 
vessels ; one set con- 
voys the blood from the loft side of the heart to the 
tissues of the body, and, after it has given up its 


L 



Circulatory Systrm (Diaorammatio). 
The arrows indicate the direction 
of the blood flow, from the lunM 
(/>) by the pulmonary veins {K) to 
the left auricle (A) and left ven- 
tricle (B) of the heart, througfh the 
aorta (E) to the arteries and capil- 
laries of the body (/'*); from the 
capillaries and veins of the body 
by the great veins (Q) to the right 
auricle (C\ thence to the right 
ventricle (D), and by the pulmonary 
artery (a) back to the lungs. 
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noarishmtnt to the tissuos, back to the right side of 
the heart, while the other set couveys the blood from 
the right side of the heart to the lungs, whore it giTos 
up oarbon dioxide and obtains oxygon, and then back 
to the left side of the heart, from whioh it is conveyed 
in the first set of blood-vessels again, and so on. 

The organs of the circulatory system include the 
heart, the arteries, the veins, and tbo capillaries. 

The heart la a cone-shaped, hoUow, four- chambered, 
muscular organ, about the size of the closed fist, 
whioh is situated in the central part of the chest, 
between the two lungs and resting upon the diaphragm, 
and it acts as the central pump which propels the blood 
through the blood-vessels. It is completely en- 
sheathed by a double membranous bag, the peri- 
cardium, wMch binds it down to the upper surface of 
the diaphragm. 

The upper and posterior chambers of the heart, 
or the auricles, are the receiving chambers for the 
blood — the right auricle receiving the impure blood 
from the groat veins of the body, and the left auricle 
receiving the purified blood from the lungs. Each 
auricle communicates with the corresponding lower 
and anterior chamber, or ventricle, the propelling 
chamber for the blood, but there is no communication 
between the right and loft sides of the heart, whioh is 
practically a double organ. The right ventricle pumps 
the impure blood to the lungs, wWe it is purifiea; 
and the left ventricle pumps the impure blood through 
the aorta, the main arterial blood vessel, to the 
different parts of the body. 

The arteries, or tubular blood-vessels which convev 
the blood from the heart to the tissues, have walls 
composed of three coats — an outer coat of fibrous tissue 
with some elastic fibres, a middle coat of muscular 
fibres, arranged circularly, and an inner coat of elastic 
fibres, delicate connective tissue, and a smooth interna) 
layer of endothelial cells. The arteries of the body 
consist of two sets — those which convey the blood to 
the tissues of the body, termed the arteries of the 
systemic circulation, and those which convey the 
blood to the lungs, termed the arteries of the pulmonary 
circulation. The main arterial trunk of the systemic 
circulation is the aorta, which commences at the left 
ventricle of the heart, passes fora short distance upwards, 
and then curves downwards through the thorax and 
down the middle of the posterior wall of the abdomen 
as far as tho level of the fourth lumbar vertebra, 
giving off important branches in all directions. Tho 
main trunk of tho pulmonary circulation is the pulmonary 
artery, which conveys ‘ venous * or impure blood from 
the heart to the lungs, and commences at the right 
ventricle of the heart and branches to enter the sub- 
stance of the two lungs. 

Tho veins aro tho vessels which convey the blood 
from the tissues back to the heart, and their walls 
are similar in structure to tho walls of arteries, the 
outer coat being composed of fibrous tissue and elastic 
fibres, the middle coat, which is much slighter than 
the corresponding coat of arteries, containing muscular 
fibres, and the inner coat of elastic fibres, slight 
connective tissue and an internal layer of endothoual 
cells. In the interior of veins are found pouch-shaped 
valves, usually in pairs, composed of a fold of the 
endothelial layer, tho purpose of whioh is to prevent 
the backward flow of blood in the sluggish blood- 
stream of the veins. The most important veins of tbo 
systemic circulation are the superior vena cava, which 
collects the impure blood from the upper parts of the 
body, and the inferior vena cava, wnich collects it 
from the lower parts of the body, both opening into 
the right auricle of the heart. The chief veins of the 
pulmonary circulation are tho pulmonary veins, four 
m number, conveying ‘ arterial * or purified blood 
from the lungs to the heart, and opening into the left 
auriolo of the heart. 

The capillaries are vessels of much smaller size 
wlfich connect the terminations of arteries with the 
hfginninga of Tdlns* and, ramifying amid the tissues 


and organs of tho body, bring the nourishing blood- 
stream into clese relation with tho tissues. Tho 
walls of the smaller capillaries arc formed of a single 
layer of endothelial cells, while the larger capillaries have 
an additional investing shoath of connective tissue. 

CIRCUMCISION, cutting off tho foreskin ; prac- 
tised by Jews and Muhammadans and by tho Christian 
Abyssinians as a religious rite, as well as more generally 
to-day as a hygienic measure. It was practised in 
Egypt in very ancient times, and has also been found 
to be a custom as a preliminary to marriage in aborig- 
inal tribes in different parts of the world. 

Feast of the C, held on Jan. 1 in Anglican, R.C., and 
Eastern Churches to celebrate the 0 . 01 Jesus Christ. 

CIRCUMFERENCE, see Circle. 

CIRCUMVALLATION, LINES OF, obsolete term 
for entrenchments surrounding a fortress. 

CIRCUS (Latin and Gk. ‘ ring * or ‘ circle *), in 
ancient Rome was a building adapted for chariot-racing ; 
the Circus Maximus was the most famous ; seats were 
arranged in tiers, special seats being reserved for persons 
of dignity. Chariots decked with different colours 
were raced round the o., valuable horses being used. 
There were also the Circus Flaminius and the Circus 
Neronis ; races were hold on public festival days. 

The Circus popular for the last hundred years is too 
well known to need description. 

CIRCUS, harriers. See Hawk Family. 

CIRENCESTER (61® 43' N., 1® 67' W.), market 
town, on Chum, Gloucester shiie, England ; site of 
Rom. Corinium ; church of St. John the Baptist con- 
tains numerous ancient brasses, interesting monu- 
ments, old glass ; has museum of antiquities and 
Agricultural College ; bacon-curing, cutlery. Pop. 
(1911) 7032. 

CIRILLO, DOMENICO (1739-99), Ital. phvsioian; 
chosen os pres, in Neapolitan revolution of 1799, and, 
after surrender to Royalist forces, was hanged ; wrote 
several books. 

CIRQUE, a corrie, or steep semicircular recess in a 
mountain, due to glacial erosion. 

CIRRIPEDIA, SCO under Entomostoaca, 

CIRTA (36® 20' N., 6® 33' E.), ancient city and 
fortress, Numidia, Africa ; fell into decay IV. cent. a.d. ; 
rebuilt by Constantino tbo Great ; modem Constantine. 

CISALPINE REPUBLIC, see Italy {History), 

CIS8EY, ERNEST LOUIS OCTAVE COURTOT 
DE (1810-82), Ft. general ; took part in the Crimean 
and Franco-Gler. Wars ; noted for rigour in suppression 
of Commune ; sometime Minister of War. 

CIS-SUTLEJ STATES (r. 30® 65' N., 75® 54' B.), 
name formerly given to division, S. of Sutlej, Punjab, 
India. 

CISTERCIANS, religious order of monks and 
nuns, following the rule of St. Benedict, and founded by 
St. ^bert, abbot of Molesme, Lances, 1098, in the 
forest of Citeaux (Lat. Oistercium), France# Within 
a cent, the C. possessed 800 important abbeys on 
tho Continent, and before the Reformation numerous 
convents in Britain. Silence, abstinence from flesh 
moat, manual labour, chanting of the office, and com- 
mon life (extending even to common dormitories) aro 
included in the rule. The Tra ppists, C. of tho Reformed 
Order, number c. 4000, and C. of the Common Obser- 
vance, c, 1000 members. 

CISTUS, Rock-Rose, family of dicotyledons, 
found mostly in Mediterranean countries; thalami- 
floral ; some are resinous. 

ClTBAUX (47® 9' N., 5® 6' E.), village. COte d»Or, 
France ; celebrated for abbey, headquarters of Cister- 
cian order, founded 1098. 

CITHJBRON (38® 13' N.» 23® 30' E.), mountain 
range separating Boeotia from Kegaris and Attica; 
figi^ in numerous Gk. myths. 

GlTSUlRAr ancient stringed musical instrument, 
of the lyre kixid ; invented before Christian era. 

CITIUM, KinoH (36® 2' N., 33® 36' E0> ancient 
Phoenician city, Cyprus; name generally taken to 
Include island of Qypim 
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CITRIC ACID, OXYTWCARBALLYUO AClD 
(C-H/GHKCOOH),), tribasio acid, crystallising in 
colotirlees rhombic prisms, of an agreeable sour taste ; 
M.P. 150* ; occurs m lemons, citrons, oranges', goose- 
berries, and other fruits. Its salts are called citrates. 
C. a. is used in calico printing, in the preparation 
of beverages, and in modi cine as a refrigerant and 
antiscorbutic, and to reduce obesity. The citrates 
increase the alkalinity of the blood, and iron and 
quinine citrate is a valuable tonic. 

CITRUS, genus of evergreen shrubs and trees 
(order Rutaoess) with fragrant white blossoms and 
sometimes with axillary thorns, bearing luscious 
edible fruit with a tough skin or peel. Natives of 
tropical Asia, they are now widely cultivated in 
Memterranean countries, Madeira, W. Indies, Florida, 
and California, the principal species being the lemon 
iO, limonum), the citron (0. mcdica), the lime {O. 
iimtUa), the Seville orange {O. vulgaru)^ the sweet 
orange (0. awantium), the mandarin (C. nobilis), the 
kumquat (0. jajxynica), the shaddock (C. decumana). 

CITTA della PIEVE (42® 6r N., 12® E.), town, 
Perugia, Italy ; birthplace of Perugino. Pop. 6730. 

CXTTA DI GASTELLO (43* 27' N., 12* 14' E.), 
town, on Tiber, Perugia, Italy; cathedral; picture- 
galk^. Pop. 6061 . 

CITTA VEGGHIA, CittI Notabii.b (36® 62' N., 
14 * 23 ' B.), fortified city, Malta; bp.’s see; cathedral. 
Pop. 6162. 

GITTADELLA (46® 38' N., 11® 47' E.), town. 
Padua, Italy ; has cathedral, and is trade centre 
for agricultural produce of district. Pop. 3627. 

CITTERN, stringed musical instrument, very 
popular during XVI. and XVn. cent’s. It had an 
oval-shaped bodjr, with flat back, a longish neck, 
and was played with the fingers. 

GITT, in U.K. the term is applied to towns which 
dither are or have been episcopal sees, and by royal 
authority to other large towns ; it is sometimes 
appHed to central part of a large town, e.g. city of 
l^ndon. In U.8.A. term denotes towns enjoying 
certain form of municipal government ; in some 
states a o. may have under 2000 inhabitants. 

dUDAD BOLIVAR (8® 8' N., 63® 67' W.), city, 
river port, on Orinoco ; capital of Bolivar, Venezuela ; 
commercial centre ; oattle, tobacco. Pop. 13,000. 

CIUDAD DE CURA, see Guua. 

CIUDAD JUAREZ (31® 47' N., 106® 25' W.), town, 
on Rio Qrande, Chihuahua, Mexico ; has large transit 
trade with U.6.A., having a customs station. Pop. 
7000 . 

CIUDAD PORFIRIO DIAZ (28® 44' N., 100® 30' 
W.), town, on Rio Qrande, Coabuila, Mexico; on 
bolder of Texas. Pop. 6000. 

CIUDAD REAL (39® 6' N., 3® 60' W.), province. 
Spain ; traversed £. to W. by Guadiana ; wide un- 
dulating plains ; dry climate ; rich in minerals, 
iron, silver, copper, lead; sheep and cattle rearing; 
brandy, wine; area, 7620 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 
380 , 565 . 

CIUDAD REAL (38® 69' N., 3® 68' W.), town, Spain ; 
woollen cloth, gloves. Pop. 16,266. 

CIUDAD RODRIGO (40® 36' N., 6® 32' W.), for- 
tified town, Salamanca, Spain ; is opisco|>al see and 
has XII. -cent, cathedral ; surrendered to Marshal 
Key, 1810 ; recaptured by British under Wellington 
(1812), who for this receiv^ title of Dnke of C. R. and 
oth er ho nours. Pop. 8930. 

CIVET 7AMILT (ViverndcB), a family of oaini- 
vores (g*v,), containing about 150 species, confined 
to the Ola World ; with long flexible bodies, long 
laoes, and rather short legs. They include the Fossa 
(Pesso), a peculiar creature, 6 feet long, confined to 
Madagascar : the Gbmf.ts {Qenetta), ranging over 
southern Burope, and Asia, and Africa, with brownish - 
yellow or m^sh for, marked by darker spots and 
sMpes ; the weaael-like LiNSAKas (Lifuang and 
Pcianm) of Asia and Africa ; the arboreal palm 
^vets {Paradoxwrui), and m ungooses, mongooses, or 


ichneumons (Herpestes, etc.) from the same areas, 
the latter group, however, having a single representative 
in Spain ; and the true civets, ointourongs and meer- 
kat (Suricata). 

GIVIDALE DEL FRIULI (40® 4' N., 13® 26' E.), 
town, on Natisone, Venetia, Italy ; ancient Forum 
Julii; has notable cathedral and museum of 
antiquities; silk. Pop. 4174. 

CIVIL LAW, local law of a state, more particularly 
that derived from the Rom. jus civile, and distinct 
from international law. 

CIVIL LIST, the name given in U.K. to that 
portion of the national expenditure which goes to the 
upkeep of the king and royal family, ^vith the various 
expenses of the crown. Until the reign of William 
and Mary all the national expensos, other than those 
of war, were grouped together, but then the sum of 
£700,000 a year was set aside, not only for the personal 
expenses of the sovereigns and the roj^l household, but 
for pensions and the civil service. When Qeorce III. 
came to the throne a certain fixed sum was settled for 
the C. L., not as heretofore the sources of revenue, 
and the surplus, should there bo any, was no longer to 
go to the king. In the reign of William IV. the crown 
was relieved of all that really belonged to the expenses 
of Government, and the C. L. became solely for the 
upkeep of the royal family. 

CIVIL SERVICE, name for public officials who ad- 
minister civil affairs. Principal departments we 
Treasury, Privy Council Office, Home Office, Foreign 
Office, Board of Agriculture, Education Department, 
Scottish Office, Post Office ; Indian and Colonial C. S. 
also included. Originally C. S. posts were given by 
minister of department in question ; there was no 
qualify! 

by influence. In 1855 examinations were established, 
and since 1870 appointments have been made according 
to results of open competitive examinations. The 
system is administered by commissioners, who arrange 
tne subjects for examination, and must ascertain that 
the candidate is within the age limits prosoribed and a 
fit and proper person to entrustod with public 
employment. Service is in two divisions. Examina- 
tions for first-class clerkships, Indian and Colonial 
Services are held simultaneously, oandidatos being 
allowed to compete for all three. Examinations re- 
semble those of univ’s, include classics, math’s, science, 
economics, philosophy, modem languages; age limit, 
22 to 24 ; salaries, £200 to £1000. Successful candidates 
in Ind. C. S. must spend another year in England and 
pass final examination in Ind. law, language, etc., and 
in ridinj^. Medical tost must also be passed. In 
second division, examinations resemble ordinary school 
examinations ; include usual school subjects, history, 
geography, French, Latin, etc. ; salaries, £70 to £500, 
Women are employed ohiofiy in post office, but also in 
Customs, Boards of Education and Agriculture, etc. In 
U.S. A. appointment of Civil Servants is constitutionally 
vested in pres., but competitive system is now largely 
employed. 

CIVILI8, CLAUDIUS, famous Batavian leader 
in revolts against Romans during rule of Nero and 
Vespasian. 

CIVILISATION is the condition of advanced 
nations, as compared with that of savage and barbar- 
ous peoples ; it is result of long evolutionary processes 
and its nistory is that of material and moral develop- 
ment of manldnd. There are, however, two move- 
ments always going on in all oommunities-— one 
progressive, the other retrogressive : if former is 
predominant, community advances ; if latter, it 
stands still or degenerates. Generally speaking, 
community which is continually in contact with other 
o’s progresses ; while one that is isolated either 
retrogrades or remains stationary ; good example of 
stationary c. is China, where it dates back to several 
millennia b.o., but has made little advance through- 
out many cent’s. 

Chief physical influences which hare affected o. are 
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olimat6, food, BOil, and general aspect of nature. 
One of first factors in social development is accumula- 
tion of property. So long as each man must work to 
live, and consumes as much as he produces, neither 
science nor organisation can be create ; but as soon 
as production surpasses consumption there grows up 
beside working class an intellectual class which 
creates science on which progress of c. depends. 
Accumulation of property depends on energy of 
worker and also on return obtained for work ; of 
these causes first depends on climate, second on 
fertility of soil. An examination of history shows 
that no people has of itself attained c. unless one of 
these conditions was favourable ; thus in Asia o. was 
limited to district of fertile alluvial soil, stretching 
from B. China to Asia Minor. In N., where soil was 
unproductive, Mongols and Tartars remained in 
barbarous state until comparatively recent date. 
Arabs made little progress owing to the poverty of 
their soil until they were enabled, by their conquests 
of Persia, Spain, and Lahore, to accumulate wealth. 
Eastern c. generally was thus due to fertility of soil ; in 
W., favourable oumatio conditions were more im- 
portant factor ; in Europe, climate developed energy 
and was favourable to work. 

Progress of c. has from time to time received great 
impetus from discoveries and practical inventions. 
Earliest and perhaps most important was discovery 
of uses of fire in prehistoric times ; before this dis- 
covery man lived chiefly on fruits and nuts, but 
after it animal foods wore added to liis diet. Another 
and muoh later invention was that of system of 
writing, which must have occurred in VEL millennium 
B.a, and was important step in human progress. 
In modem times, exploration, intercommunication of 
advanced races, progress of science and invention 
(especially in steam and electricity) have promoted 
c. amazingly. 

Avebury, Origin of Civilisation (1902) ; Seignobos, 
History of Oivilisaiion (1908) ; Buckle, History of 
Civilisation in England. 

CIVITA CASTELLANA (42* 17' N., 12® 26' E.), 
town and episcopal see, Rome, Italy ; with cathedral 
and citadel ; near site of ancient city, Falorii. Pop. 
6265. 

CIVITA VECCHIA (42® 6' N., IT 48' E.), seaport 
town, on Mediterranean, Romo, Italy ; episcopal 
see ; Rom. relics ; ancient Portus Trajani. Pop. 
12 000 . 

CLACKMANNAN (66® 7' N., 3® 45' W.), county 
town, on Devon, Clackmannanshire, Scotland ; ancient 
market oross ; ruins of Clackmannan Tower, once scat 
of Bruces ; has spinning mill ; coal mines. 

CLACKMANNANSHIRE (50® 7' N., 3® 46' W.), 
smallest county, Scotland ; lies between Oebil Hills and 
Forth ; area, 65 sq. m. ; surface partly flat (oarse), 
partly undulating and hilly ; fertile soil ; well culti- 
vated ; uplands afford excellent pasturage ; rich in 
minerals; towns — Alloa, Clackmannan, ^va. Dollar, 
Tillicoultry ; principal stream, Devon ; coal exten- 
sively mined ; woollen manufactures ; distilleries. 
Pop. (1911) 31,121. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA (61® 48' N., 1® 9' E.), water- 
ing-place, Essex, England. Pop. (1911) 9777. 

CLAIRAX7T, ALEXIS CLAUDE (1713-65), Fr. 
mathematioian and astronomer; author of Th6orie dt la 
fiyur* de la terre and Thiorit dt la luns ; accompanied 
an expedition to Lapland for measuring the meridian. 

GLAZRON, LA (1723-1803), eminent Fr. actress. 

GLAIRVAUX (46® 36' N., 5® 42' E.), village, Aube, 
France ; site of famous Cistercian abl^y, founded by 
St. Bernard, 1116 ; C. has important ironworks. 

CLAIRVOYANCE is power claimed by spiritual 
istio * mediums,* of seeing things invisible to ordinary 
peraonA when in hypnotic condition; astuteness of 
professional medinms has rendered soientifio in- 
vestigation on the subject extremely difiSionlt. See 
SFismTALisiL 
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bottoms; giant c. (Tridacna gigas) is often 3 or 
4 feet in length ; soft o. (CAoma arsruiria) is con- 
sidered a delicacy in parts of U.S.A. 

CLAMECY (47® 27' N., 3® 31' E.), town, at con- 
fluence of Yonne and Beuvron, France ; manufactures, 
textiles, leather. Pop. 4722. 

CLAN (Gaelic Clann), the name given in Scotland 
and Ireland to a group of families often living together 
as a oommunity. In ancient Ireland several * septs* 
or communities formed a o., and each sept was divided 
into several households. Alike in Scotland and Ireland 
the Cel tie tribalism which a real o. system necessitates 
was overlaid by Anglo-Norman feudalism, though it 
maintained itself in Scotland side by side with the 
mediaval baronage and then of modern developments 
down to the XVIII. cent. Owing to the support given 
by some o’s to the Pretender, a determiuea effort was 
made to root out the o. system, and the wearing of 
Highland dress was forbidden. C. feeling, however, 
still survives among a group of families (not always all 
of the same name) and the * chief ’ is looked up to 
with veneration. 

Scottish Clans and their TartaiUf Edinburgh. 

CLANRICARDE, ULIGK DE BURGH, 18T 
EARL OF, 8. of Uliok, Lord Clanrioarte, of old 
Anglo-Norman house ; cr. Earl of C., 1543; obtained 
grants of land from Henry VIII. ; d. 1544. 

CLANRICARDE, ULICK DE BURGH, MAR- 
QUESS OF (1604-57 or 1658), suoo. his f. as 5th earl, 
1635 ; sat in Short Parliament of 1640 ; was RC. and 
supported Charles 1. ; commanded royal forces in 
Connaught; surrendered to Parliament in 1653; be- 
lieved in religious toleration, and has been describe as 
* perhaps the moat unsullied character in the history of 
Irelana.* 

CLANVOWE, SIR THOMAS, Eng. poet; con- 
temporary of Chaucer, and the supposed author of The 
Cuckoo and the Nightingale. 

GLAPAH£:DE, jean LOUIS R£N£ ANTOINE, 
EDOUARD (1832-70), Swiss zoologist; prof, of 
Comparative Anat. at Genova ; made biological in- 
vestigations, especially on Annelid®, in Norway, the 
Hebrides, Bay of Biscay, and at Naples. 

CLAPPERTON, HUGH (1788-1827), Scot, ex- 
plorer ; from 1822 explored North and Central Africa ; 
crossed the Niger, ana d. in Sokoto, 1827. 

CUVQUE, body of people who are hired to applaud 
in Fr. theatres ; system dates from ancient times ; 
organised in France beginning of XIX. cent. 

CLARE (52® 60' N., 9' W. ), maritime county, Munster, 
Ireland ; area, 1200 sq. miles ; bounded N. by Galway, 
E. by Tipperary, S. by Shannon estuary, W. by 
Atlantic ; surface generally hilly, with some level 
tracts ; bogs in W. ; drained by Shannon and Fergus ; 
chief lake. Lough Derg, on eastern boundary ; coast 
precipitous and muoh indented ; chief islands, Aran 
Isles ; chief town, Ennis ; important fisheries round 
coast ; sheep and cattle raised ; no important manu- 
factures ; chief oroj^is, oats, potatoes. Minerals include 
iron, manganese, lead ; mineral springs occur in 
several places. Thei^ are many old fortified castles. 
Pop. (1911) 104,064. 

CLARE, name of an historic Eng. house, which oame 
to England with the Conqueror, acquired estates in the 
eastern counties, on the Welsh border, and then in 
Ireland. Earl Gilbert (d. 1314), was last in male 
line ; the ‘ Honour of Clare,* owing to marriage of the 
ultimate heiress with Lionel, s. of Inward IQ., became 
vested in the Crown. 

CLARE, JOHN (1793-1864), Eng. poet; author 
of Poems of Rural Lift (1820), The ViUags Minstrel, 
The Rural Muse, etc. ; d. insane. 

CLARE, JOHN FITZGIBBON, 1ST EARL OF 
(1749-1802) ; M.P. for Dnblin Univ., 1778 ; or. baron, 
1789, and earl, 1795 ; at the outbreak of the Irish 
rebellion he urged strict measures, but in several cases 
showed clemency afterwards ; was strongly against the 
Catholics and concessions goneraily, and increasingly 
•0 after the Union. 
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CLARE, ST. (1104-1253), diBoipk of St. CLARK, SIR AXCDREW, Bart (1826-98), Soot 
Francis; abbess of wn Damiano, Italy, a convent of physician, practised in Aberdeen and afterwards in 
Poor Glares (enclosed, contemplative order), which London with much success ; pres, of Royal Coll, of 
she, with St Francis, founded. Physicians (1888) ; author of several medical works. 

CLAREMONT (43* 22' N., 73® 23' W.), city, New CLARK, CHAMP (1850- ), Amer. politician; 

Hampshire, U.S.A. ; manufactures cotton, woollen, chairman of National Democratic Convention at St 
and rubber goods. Pop. (1910) 7529. Louis, 1904; congressman, 1893, and from 1897; 

CLARENCE, DUKES OP.— (1) LioinDL( 1338-68), speaker, 1911-13; his speech in favour of reciprocity 
third s. of Edward HI. ; m. Elizal^th de Burgh (heiress with Canada as a step towards annexation instrumental 
of the Clares, q.v.) ; his dau. and heiress, Philippa, m. in causing its rejection by Canada. 

Edmund, Earl of March. (2) Thomas (c. 1388-1421), CLARK, FRANCIS EDWARD (1851- ), Amer. 

second s. of Henry IV. (3) Gbobob (1449-78), Coi^egationalist divine; founded Young People’s 
bro. of Edward IV. ; perished in Tower. (4) William, Society of Christian Endeavour, 
afterwards William IV. (5) Albert Victor (1864-92), CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS (1752-1818), Amer. 
eldest 8. of Edward VII. ; or. duke, 1890. soldier; app. lieut.-coL on Amer. frontier, 1778 ; owing 

CLARENGEUX, one of the two Kings-of-Arms to him much of the North-West became American ; 
in England ; has jurisdiction over all England south his services were scarcely recognised, and he d. dis- 
of Trent appointed. — Clark, William (1770-1838), his bro., 

CLAREIVDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF, a code entered U.S.A. army, 1792; led an exploring expedi- 
of laws, promulgated at Qarendon (1164) by Henry II., tion (1803-6) down the Columbia River, 
for the purpose of settling difiorenoos between Church CLARK, SIR JAMES, Bart. (1788-1870), Scot, 
and State. physician ; investigated health resorts and mineral 

CLARENDON. EDWARD HYDE. 1ST EARL watersof the Continent; author of several medical works. 


OF (1609-74), Eng. statesman; s. of Henry Hyde, 
of Dinton, Wilts ; ed. at Oxford, and oalldd to the Bar 
in 1633. He vigorously opposed the king’s attempted 
absolutism for several years, and supported Strafford’s 
overthrow. He was not, however, prepared to go to 
the extreme length of the Parliamentary party, and 
was on the king’s side at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Though supporting Charles, he did not always see eye 
to eye with him. He left England in 1648, and w^as 
one of Charles n .*8 comj^niona and advisers in exile. 
He was or. earl at the ^storation, but became un- 
popular owing to his dau.’s marriage with the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II.). He was not himself in 
favour of such measures of religious intolerance as are 
contained in the Clarendon Code, but his idea was 
comprehension, hardly toleration. He was partly 
responsible, even if indirectly, for the defeat of the 
Eng. fleet by the Dutch in the Medway in 1667. He 
was unpopiUar with the extreme Royalists (for his 
support of the ’ Act of Indemnity ’) and with the 
Pr^byterians, and had annoyed the king ; fell from 
power, being deprived of the Great Seal, and went into 
exile ; d. at Rouen, a disappointed man. He is famous 
both for his political career and his History of the Or eat 
Rebellion ; al^ wrote an Autobiography. 

Sir Henry Craik, Life of ClarerCion (2 vols., 1911). 

CLARENDON, GEORGE WILLIAM FRED- 
ERICK VILLIERS, 4TH EARL OF (1800-70), 
Brit, statesman ; grandson of the 1st carl of the 
Villiers creation ; app. attach6 to Brit. Embassy at 
St. Petersburg. In 1833 ho was minister to the court 
of Spain, and strongly supported the Liberals there. In 
1840 he became Lord Pnvy Seal and Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, then pres, of the Board of Trade, 
and Viceroy of Ireland (1847-52), where he ruled 
very wisely; Foreign Minister (1883); Brit, pleni- 
l^tentiary at the Congress of Paris (1856). He was 
Foreign l&nister again (1865-70), dying in office. 

CLARENDON, HENRY HYDE, 2ND EARL OF 
(1638-1709), Eng. poUtician ; s. of Ist earl ; M.P. for 
Wilts, 1661; became earl, 1674; Lord -Lieutenant of 
Ireland, 1685-87 ; opposed James II. ’s Declaration 
of Indulgence, but was hostile to William and Mary ; 
was imprisoned for intriguing, 1691. 

CLARENDON PRESS, old name for Oxford 
University Press; founded 1672; Bible printing- 
faouflo. 

CUkRENDON TYPE, see PKOmNO. 

CLARET, Eng. name for red Bordeaux wines. 

GLARETIE, JULES ARSENE ARNAUD (1840- 
), Ft. dramatist, novelist, historian, and man of 
letters ; director of the Com6die Fran^ise since 1885. 

GLARI, GIOVANNI CARLO MARIA (o. 1745), 
Ital. eom poser of church music. 

eSLAftntST, Clabiokbt, wooden instrument with 
a liagle reed ; three varieties : C, A, and B flat. 


CLARK, JOHN BATES (1847- ), Amer. 

economist; author of The Philosophy of Wealth (1885), 
Wages (1889), The Control of Trusts, etc. 

CLARK, JOSIAH LATIMER (1822-98), Eng. 
n venter and electrician, concerned in improvement 
of telegraphs, submarine cables, etc. 

CLARK, THOBJAS (1801-67), Scot, chemist; prof, 
of Chem., Marisohal College, Aberdeen (1833) ; made 
'nvestigations on the composition of various waters. 

CLARK, WILLIAM GEORGE (1821-78), Eng. 
scholar ; founded Clark lectureship. Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge ; one of editors of Cambriage Shakespeare. 

CLARKE, ADAM (1762-1832), Wesleyan preacher 
and Oriental student ; edited Rymer’s Foidefo. 

CLARKE, SIR ANDREW (1824-1902), Brit, 
administrator ; entered army. 1844 ; held various 
appointments in Australia, N. Zealand, Straits Settlo- 
inonts, India, and in army at home ; retired, 1880. 

CLARKE, CHARLES COWDEN (1787-1877), 
Eng. author and scholar ; author of Shakesptare'' s 
Characters (1863), etc. — His wife, Mary Cowden 
Clarke (1809-98), compiled a valuable Shakespeare 
Concordance (1844^5), wrote Girlhood of Shakespeare^ s 
Heroines, etc. 

CLARKE, EDWARD DANIEL (1769-1822), Eng. 
traveller and mineralogist ; travelled in Europe, 
Palestine, and Egypt, collecting valuable statues, 
manuscripts, etc. ; prof, of Mineralo^ at Cambridge 
1808); pub. works on travel and orcnesology. 

CLARKE, SIR EDWARD GEORGE (1841- ), 

Eng. lawyer and politician ; originally a reporter ; 
sailed to the Bar, and became a counsel of the first 
ank; entered Parliament (1880) ; knighted (1886) ; 
Solicitor-General (1886-92). 

CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN (1810-88), Amer. 
Unitarian theologian and vigorous opponent of slavery ; 
a spiritual and learned man ; wrote Ten Great Religions. 

CLARKE, MARCUS ANDREW HISLOP (1840- 
Bl), Australian author; wrote For the Term of his 
Natural Life ; also dramatic pieces. 

CLARKE, MARY ANNE (d. 1852), Eng. courtesan ; 
wife of a stono-mason ; became mistress of Frederick, 
Duke of York, a. of George IIL ; the liaison led to a 
public scandal ; eventually received a pension. 

CLARKE, SAMUEL (1675-1759), En2. divine 
md philosopher ; among most important wow are his 
Boyle Lectures, On ihs Being and AWributss of Cod 
(1704),and his correspondence with Leibnitz (17 17). In 
his ethical doctrine he maintains that moral principles 
are as directly evident to reason as mathematical 
principles, and he enunciates three ’rules of right- 
eousness’ as claiming natural and necessary assent, 
viz.: (1) that we should venerate Qod; (2) that we 
ihould treat our fellows with Equity and Love ; and 
3) that we exercise Prudence about ourselves. 

CLARKS, WILLIAM BRANWHXT8 (1791*- 
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1878)» Brit, creologist and clergyman; studied the 
geoL of Suffolk azid Dorsetshire ; emigrated to New 
South Wales and became the founder of Australian 
geol . ; he made the first discovery of jgold (1841), of tin 
(1840), and of the diamond (1859) in Australia, and 
oontributad other researchos valuable to the develop- 
ment of that country and to science. 

CXARKSON, THOMAS (1760-1840), Eng. anti- 
slavery agitator ; travelled to collect evidence on 
subject, and got bill brought into House of Commons ; 
in 1789 went to France to urge his anti-slavery propa- 
ganda, and met with some success ; he continued nis 
work till death. See Slavery. 

CLARKSVILLE (36® 33' N., 87® 24' W.), chief 
city, Tennessee, U.8.A. ; important tobacco market. 
Pop. (1910) 8548. 

GLASSES OF SOCIETY. — Solo class arrangement 
of modem times tends to become that of rich and poor, 
but historically the four divisions of royal, noble, 
gentle, and simple are important. First class may bo 
absent ; in many countries, as Franco and Germany, 
socond and third form the one class of nobles, and in 
others, as England, third and fourth form one class of 
commoners. Thus the von and the de employed by every 
member of Ger. and Fr. territorial families or families 
that have been ennobled is mark of nobility which 
the lesser members share with head of family. In 
England, on the contrary, there is no such thing 
as nobility of blood ; children of peers are commoners 
as rights of blood go. Foreign idea of nobility of 
blood is, however, very old ; class distinctions, pre- 
served throughout ages, often as deep as racial dis- 
tinctions, ana perhaps in their origin due to conquest 
of one state by another, as may be seen in mild form 
by establishment of Norman upper and Saxon lower 
class in England after Norman conquest ; unlikely 
that such deep cleavages as seen in Greece and Home 
should have had origin in mere property differences. 
History of many Grecian states. Home, and many 
modem nations is a long struggle between well-born 
and base, in which latter establish their political 
equality. Grecian and Roman nobility represented 
families who first settled in the state, under whom was 
democracy composed of de.scendant8 of families sub- 
jugated by first settlers, brought into the city from 
towns subsequently conquered, or debased in blood by 
debt, crime, etc. First aemocratio reforms wore intro- 
duced into Athens by Seisachtheia of Solon, c. 594, 
and extended by Cleisihenes, e. 508 b.o. ; many of 
Ionian cities established democracies, but Dorian states 
retained oligarchic social and political constitution. 
Roman plebeians gradually won entire political equality, 
but could not hold chief religious posts, nor diu social 
distinctions die out ; the enlightened Msecenas, we 
learn from Horace, would associate with a froedrnan’s 
son, though not with a freed man, but the Satires are full 
of evidence of strong oias.s feeling. Modem Romance 
nations inherit idea of nobility of blood, but it is com- 
plicated by Teutonic social arrangement, by property, 
f.s., in early times, land ; under feudalism this developed 
into aristocracy, which is different from nobiUty ; 
Eng. upper class is an aristocracy rather than a nobility. 

CLASSICS. — The term doMsic is generally applied to 
any standard lit., particularly to that of ancient Greece 
and Rome. When the so-called * Classical Age * of 
Greece was over (about 300 B.a), the Gk. writers Mcame 
objects of study as they are to us, and a * science ' of 
clanioal scholarship grew up. In the * Alexandrian 
Age* (300-1 B.O.), the library at Alexandria became a 
centre of classical study, and its librarians scholars and 
editors. Zenodotus emted Homer, and Aristophanes 
of Byxantium other poets besides ; later came 
I>id 3 rmu 8 , with whom the * Alexandrian Age ’ ends. 
The Alexandrians had a regular canon, beginning with 
Homer and ending with Polybus. Contemporary 
with the school of Alexandria was that of Pergamum, 
during the HI. and II. cent’s B.a 

Wlm Rome had conquered Greece, Greek was the 
language of the eastern half of the Empire^ and Rome 


had much to learn from Greece in letters, as the Romans 
hod never been a literary people. Hence Rom. lit. 
followed Gk. models, and educated Romans of this 
and snooeeding times all knew Greek. The ‘ Augustan 
Age * w(w one which produced not only the greatest 
I^tin lit. but some literary criticism. Longinus 
wrote On the Subtimef and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
criticised Demosthenes. In the next five cent’s there 
were several grammarians, among them were Herodian 
and Theodosius of Alexandria. In Latin scholarship 
during those cent’s, or just before, a great name is 
that of Varro (116-27 d.o.). Virgil and Horace, who 
had themselves absorbed so much of Gk. culture, soon 
became regular authors for critical study. Quintilian 
was not only a great authority on oratory, but wrote on 
the lit. of lus own country as well. One of Suetonius* 
works, now lost, was used in the VII. cent, by Isidore 
of Seville. Later, important work was done by 
Symmachus, Apollinaris Sidoniiis and Boethius, who 
stands on the border-line between classical and 
mediaeval culture. 

The Middle Ages are sometimes referred to as if 
during the whole of that period a total eclipse of classical 
learning and everything pertaining to ancient civilisa- 
tion took place, only to do brought to light again at the 
Renaissance. Though thoro is much truth in this, it 
must not be pressed too far, for there never was a 
period when the study of Greek became totally extinct 
in the West ; nevertheless, Gk. scholars were only few, 
and while Latin remained, the dominant literary 
language till the XVI. cent., much of the best Latin 
lit. was entirely forgotten and neglected. Greek was 
studied in Ireland in the VII. and VIII. cent’s, and 
in England was introduced by Theodore of Tarsus 
(d. 690), abp. of Canterbury. Owing to the work of 
Alcuin, there was some classical study at the court of 
Charles the Great. Aristotle was translated into Arabic 
in the East, and his works, being taken to Spain by the 
Moors, were translated into I^atin, and then studied by 
the Schoolmen in Paris and elsewhere. Greek was 
studied in England by Bp. Grosseteste (d. 1253) and by 
Roger Bacon (d. 1294), who wrote a Ok, Orammar. 

The Renaissance began in Italy in the XIV. cent., 
and ancient MSS. were eagerly sought for, and in the 
XV’. cent, much Greek was read in Italy ; but in the 
XYI. cent, the New Learning found its chief home 
north of the Alps. The greatest of Renaissance 
scholars was Erasmus, who taught and studied in 
England, France, Italy, and Switzerland. Since then 
classical scholarship has gradually progressed, becoming 
more soientifio, aiming at exact knowledge of the past 
rather than exact imitation of classical forms of 
lit. in the present. There have been many famous 
classical scholars in England, France, and Germany. 
During tho XVI. and XVH. cent’s franco produced 
most, in tho XVIII. England, and now (xormany; 
but when scholars like Prof. Gilbert Murray and tho late 
Sir R. C. Jebb can be pointed to, there is no caiue for 
fear of the future of classical studies in Britain. 

Sandys, A History of Classical Scfiolar ship ; Jebb, in 
Oambridgs Mod, Hist., vol. i. 

Claseioe in Sohoole. — ^The teaching of CAassios 
in schools in England has been re^ar since the 
XVL cent, and the great public schools especially 
have always maintained since then a tradition 
of classical scholarship. Much was done by Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby to wiaen classical study, but m the 
last half-oent. there has boon continuous debate as 
to the advisability of devoting so much time to the 
study of Greek or Latin, or both. Most large sohoola 
now have a * classical * and a * modem * side. In 
Oxford and Cambridge Qreok is still compulsory, but 
in tho newer univ’s it is not so. The consensus of the 
best opinion seems to be that it is often desirable to 
toaoh some Latin to boys where Greek is not so essential 
Continental conditions are largely similar to EngSsh. 

GLASTIDIUM (mod. Casteggio) (c. 46® v N., 
0* 8' E.), anoient fortified town, (HUia Cispadana, 
Italy ; scene of vioiory of Marcellos over Gauls, 922 •.a 
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GLAUBERG, JOHANN (1622-65), Qer. philo- 
sopher. 

CLAUDE, JEAN (1619-87), Fr. Prot. theologUn; 
left Franoe at revocation of Fdiot of Nantes, 1685. 

CLAUDE OF LORRAINE, ClaUDB GELLikS 
(1600-82), Fr. landscape artist ; examples in Loavre 
and National Gallery. 

GLAUDET, ANTOINE FRANgOIS JEAN 
(1797-1867), 1^. scientist; introduced daguerrotype 
photography into England, and invented several instru- 
ments ooncemed with photography. 

GLAUDIANUS, CLAUDIUS (c. 396), Latin epic 
poet ; wrote the Rwpt of Proserpine, also panegyrics. 

CXtAUDIUS, name of a great Rom. gens, confining 
both patricians and plebeians; among woll-lmown mem- 
bers of it were: (1) Affius Sabinus Rboillbnsis, 
founder of the gens, e. 504 b.o. ; (2) Affius, patrician 
consul, 471 and 451 b.o. ; (3) Affius, patrician consul, 
307 B.O. ; (4) Affius, friend and conespondent of 
Cicero. 

CLAUDIUS, Tibebius Claudius Dbusus Nkbo 
Gbbmanious (10 B.O.-64 A.D.), Rom. emperor; s. of 
Drusus, and nephew of Emperor Tiberius ; became 
emperor, 41 A.D. ; said to have been poisoned by his 
wife, Agrippina, mother of Nero. 

CLAUDIUS, MARCUS AURELIUS, Roman 
Emperor (268-70 A.D.); defeated Goths — hence called 
Gothicus. 

CLAUDIUS, MATTHIAS (1740-1815), Ger. 
popular poet (nom de plume, Asmus). 

CLAU8EL, BERTRAND, COUNT (1772-1842), 
Fr. soldier; served in Revolutionary campaign, 1791, 
and in Peninsular campaign ; after Ilestoration, served 
under the Bourbons ; marshal of Franoe, 1831. 

CLAUSEN, GEORGE (1852- ), Eng. landscape 

artist ; A.R.A. (1895), R.A. (1908). 

GLAUSEWITZ, KARL VON (1780- 1831), 
Prussian general ; fought in Rhine campaign, 1793-94 ; 
in campaign of Jena, 1806 ; a prisoner two years ; 
helped to reorganise Prussian army, 1809-12; fought 
for Russia in 1812, and then served in Prussian army 
in Waterloo campaign ; wTOte many military works. 

CLAUSIUS, RUDOLF JULIUS EMMANUEL 
(1822-88), German physicist; prof, of Physics at 
military sohool in Berlin (1850), XJniv. of Zurich (1855), 
Wurzburg (1867), Bonn (1869) ; founder of the science 
of thermodynamics; formulated many new and now- 
aocepted physical theories. 

GLAU8THAL, Klausthal (61® 48' N., 10® 20' E.), 
mining town, Harz Mts., Hanover, Germany; chief 
mines, silver and lead. Pop. 9000. 

CLAVICHORD, early keyboard musical instru- 
ment, precursor of the [liano. The keys operated on 
quills which plucked the strings. 

CLAVICLE, see Skeleton. 

CLAVIERE, Etienne (1736-93), Fr. politician 
and financier. 

CLAVIJO, RUY GONZALEZ DE (d. 1412), Span, 
traveller ; visited Timur at Samarkand 

CLAVIJO Y FAJARDO, JOSE (1730-1806), 
Span, journalist ; theme of Goethe’s play. 

CLAW, term designating homy epidermal end of 
digits of birds, mammals, etc. ; in ungulates o’s aro 
flattened into hoofs ; applied also to chel» of arthro- 
pods. 

CLAY, a soft rook, plastic when wet, of varying 
composition and character, the principal constituent 
being an extremely fine-grained hydrous aluminium 
silicate, such as kaolin and muscovite, decomposition 
products of felspars. Chlorite, derived from hornblende, 
augite, or biotite also enters into the formation of 
clays, together ^vith calcite, epidoto, quartz, and other 
minerals reduced from their position as rock-oon- 
stituents to a fine-grained state. Most clays are water- 
borne, and form deposits in lakes and the sea, often in 
unborn layers (mudstone). Soma easily split into 



which forms in the deepest parts of the oeenn, and is 
the most extensive deposit known ; ehina o., consisting 
mainly of kaolin, is the pmrest ; brick c. and pre e, vary 
ve^ much in constitution. Wind-home, fine calcareous 

A ifl tUk l/'waaa 

CLAY, CASSIUS MARCELLUS (1810-1903), 
Amer. politician ; took part in anti-slavery agitation ; 
served m Mexican War ; minister to Russia, 1861-69 ; 
republican, democrat, then republican again. 

CLAY, CHARLES (1801-93), Eng. sur|;eon, intro- 
duced the operation of ovariotomy, and did much to 
advance abdominal surgery generally. 

CLAY CROSS (63® 10' N., 1® 26' W.), town, Derby- 
shire, England ; centre of coal and iron district. Pop. 
(1911) 8366. 

CLAY, FREDERIC (1838-89), Eng. composer of 
operas and songs. 

CLAY, HENRY (1777-1862), Amer. statesman ; 
entered legal profession, 1797 ; in 1803 elected to 
Kentucky legislature, and in 1806 to U.S.A. Senate. 
In 1811 he was elected to U.S.A. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and served as Speaker several times ; helped 
to urge on the war with Britain of 1812. From 1808 
onwards ho was a pioneer of Protection. His great 
idea was the maintenance of the Union, and this led 
him to try to mediate in the slavery question, so that 
ho was mistrusted by slaveholders and abolitionists 
alike. Ho made unsuccessful attempts to be Pros, of the 
U.S.A. He won renown as a magnificent orator. 

C. Schurz, Henry Clay, in ‘American Statesmeu’ 
Series. 

CLAYMORE, Highland, cross-hilted, two-edged 
broadsword. 

CLAYS, PAUL JEAN (1819-1900), Belg. marine 
painter. 

CLAYTON, JOHN MIDDLETON (1796-1866), 
Amer. politician ; Chief- Justice of Delawai*e (1837-39) ; 
Sec. of State (1849-50); notod for association with 
‘ Qayton-Bulwor Treaty * (1850). 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY between the 
U.S.A. and Gt. Britain about projected canal across 
Nicaragua; its stipulations were: (1) neither party to 
obtain exclusive or unequal control ; (2) canal to be 
neutral ; (3) powers to extend their protection to 

other communications across the isthmus ; (4) neither 
to get help of neighbouring states ; it was superseded 
by Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1902. 

CLAY - WITH - FLINTS, deposits of clay with 
whole flints or fragments and pebbles, occurring in 
patches in the south of England, and corresponding 
to the argile sUex of the Paris basin, indicating a 
mingling of lower Eocene beds and chalk. 

GLAZOM£N£, ancient Ionian to\vn, on Gulf of 
Smyrna, Asia Minor. 

CLEANTHES (HI. cent. B.o.), poet and philo- 
sopher ; b. Absos ; worked as drawer of water by night 
to earn fee at Zeno’s pupil. See Stoics. 

CLEARCHU8 (fl. V. cent. B.o.), Snartan leader; 
gov. of Byzantium when citizens opened their gates to 
Alcibiades (409 B.o.). 

CLEARFIELD (41® 2' N., 78® 20' W.), town (and 
county), Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; iron foundries. Pop. 
(1910) 6851. 

CLEARING-HOUSE (Railways). — An association 
of which roost of the railways of Engle.ud and Soot- 
land are members. It deals with through trafiio, i.e. 
where passengers and goods are carried in one journey 
over lines belonging to two or more companies, and 
settles what portion of the fares and charges should be 
allotted to each of the companies concerned. See also 
Banks. 

CLEAT, block fastened to upright structure to 
keep in position slanting support ; double-ended peg 
for attachment of ropes. 

GLEATOR MOOR (54® 31' N., 3® 31' W.), town, 
Cumberland, England ; coal and iron mines. Pop. 
(1911)8302. 

CZJEIAVERS, Catohwbbd, GkiosxoBABS (Otdium 
apetrine), oommon plant (order Bubiaoeis), in waste 
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places and hedges, with a four-sided stem bearing whorls 
of narrow learos and white flowers, and covered with 
short hooked hairs. 

GIJSBURNE (32* 21' N., 97* 21' W.), town, Texas, 
U.S. A. ; large railway workshops ; foundries and flour- 
mills ; centre of prosperous farming and fruit-growing 
region. Pop, (1910) 10,364. 

GLBGKKBATON (63* 44' N., 1* 43' W.), town, 
West Ridinj^ Yorkshire, England ; woollen goods ; 
machinery. Pop. (1911) 12,867. 

GLEETHORPE8 (63* 34' N., 0* 2' W.), watering- 
place, on North Sea, Lincolnshire, England. Pop. 
(1911)21,419. 

CLEF (Lat. davist key), mark in musical notation, 
whioh determines pitch of notes ; two c's in general use, 
treble or G, baas or F ; alto and tenor c's used in 
orchestration. 

CLEFT PALATE, a congenital deformity due to 
incomplete development of the roof of the mouth, 
the cleft usually bei^ in the middle ; operative treat- 
ment should be carried out as early as possible. 

CLEGGS, see Gad-Fuks. 

CLEX8THENE8 (fl. 500 B.a), Athenian statesman, 
member of the exiled family of the Alomseonidfl). 
About the year 603 b.o. or soon after he began his 
democratic reforms, in whioh bis object was to com- 
plete the work of Solon, in which the clan organisation, 
with its disadvantages, still remained. Hie divided 
Attica into three regions — the city, coast, and inland, 
and each of these into ton groups or Trittyes. Out of 
these thirty trittyes he formed ten tribes, taking one 
group from each of the three regions to form a tribe. 
Thus the elan system was avoided. He next sub- 
stituted a new Council of Five Hundred instead of the 
old Council of Four Hundred, with definite admin- 
istrative, deliberative, and judical functions. Ho 
further carried out franchise reforms, and introduced 
‘ ostracism.* He prepared the way for the glory of 
Athens under Pericles. 

J. B. Bury, History of Oteece. 

CLEITOR, Clitor (37* 64' N., 22* 7' E.), town, 
Arcadia, ancient Greece ; celebrated fountain whose 
waters were said to give a distaste for wine. 

GLELAND, WILLIAM (d. 1689), Scot, soldier and 
poet ; killed at Dunkeld, 

GLEMATIS, genus of ranunculaceous shrubby 
climbing plants; many species; c., with large white 
or violet flowers, in gardens ; G. Vitalba, * Traveller’s 
Joy* is common on light chalky soils in England. 

GLEMEIfGEAU, GEORGES BENJAMIN 
EUGENE (1341- ), Fr. statesman, journalist, and 

medical man ; member of National Assembly from 
1871 ; edit. VAurort ; radical reformer, supporting 
Gaml^tta, Dreyfus, and carrying Separation Bill; 
Prime Minister, 1906-9, being defeated on naval 
question after dramatic scene with Delcass^. 

GLEMENGlN, DIEGO (1765-1834), Span, poli- 
tician and scholar. 

GLEMENT, name of fourteen popes and two anti- 
popes: for Clement I., see separate article below. 
Clement IV., Guido lb Gbos (1266-68), Fr. knight, 
soldier, and advocate; ordained after death of his 
wife ; supported Charles of Anjou against Manfred. 
Clement V., Bbbtrand di Got (1305-14), abp. of 
Bordeaux ; consented to suppression of Templars 
at instigation of Philip the Fair of France, 1311. 
Clement VI., Pzbbbb Boobb (1342-62), Fr. Bene- 
diotine monk ; purchased Avignon ; patron of art and 
letters. Clement VII., Giulio db’ Mbdzoz (1623-34), 
Florentine ; pronounced against Henry Vni.*f 
divorce from Catherine, 1534, after long delay, and ez- 
oommunioated Henry. Rome was sacked by the 
Germans, 1627. Clement VIIl., Ippolito Aldo- 
BBANDiKi (1592-1006), Florentine; instituted the 
Forty Honrs* Devotion; Giordano Bruno burnt at 
Rome, 1000, under his authority. Clement XX., 
Giulio RoapiOLiOiB (1607-69), Lombard; brought 
aboat Peaoe of Aiz-la-Chapelle, 1668. Clement XI., 
GioTAHin Feakcbbcx) Albaitx (1700-21), Umbrian; 


organised the Cliurch in the Philippine Islands, and 
general missionary work. Clement XIX., Lobxkzo 
CoBsna (1730-40), Florentine; elected at 78; issued 
first papal decree against Freemasons, 1738 ; though 
stricken with blindness, an indefatigable worker. 
Clement xra., Carlo dblla Torbb Kbzzonioo (1758- 
69), Venetian ; contended against demand of Fr. 
government for suppression of Jesuits. Clement XZV., 
Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganoanelli (1769-74), 
Franoisoan Italian ; humble birth ; consented to 
su^reasion of Jesuits, 1773. 

History of the Papacy^ by Barry, Ranke. 

CLEMENT I., SAINT, ClbMENT OB' RoMB, first 
pope of whom there is definite historical knowledge, 
one of the Apostolic Fathers ; author of an epistle to 
the Corinthians; d. c. 100. A literature (wrongly) 
hearing his name, and famous for that reason, has come 
down to history (Clementine Literature) : — 

II. Clement, — It was probably written in Alexandria 
about 130 a.d. It is generally included in the group 
of writings loosely called * Apostolic Fathers.* 

Epistles to Virgins (2), written against spiritual 
unions between members of opposite sexes loading 
the monostio life — a practice common in Syria in the 
III. cent. ; written in Syriac about this time. 

Clementine Homilies and Clementine Recogni- 
tions, two works evidently related to each other and 
derived from a common source, the Periodoi (Circuits) of 
Peter. There was also a letter, attributed to Clement, 
to James, the Lord’s brother. These probably had their 
origin in Syria about 266 a.d., and were intended to 
win converts to Christianity. The Homilies and 
Recognitions were composed about a century later. 
They illustrate Jewish Christianity in Syria, a typo 
whioh soon became swamped by Catholicism. Owing 
to their attribution to Clement, they became famous, 
and from them is ultimately derived the legend of 
Faust. Their importance was exaggerated by the 
Tubingen school of criticism. 

Hort, Clementine Recognitions. 

CLEMENT, FRANCOIS (1714-93), Fr. historian. 

CLEMENT, JACQUES (1567-89), Fr. Dominican ; 
murdered Henri III. 

GLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, one of the most 
brilliant of the Gk. Fathers, was head of the Alex- 
andrian school (g.v.), c. 190-203 a.d. ; ho wrote a 
trilogy of connected works: (1) A Word of Exhortation 
to Creeks (i.c. Gentiles), in which he dwells on the 
antecedents to Cliristianity in the better typos of 
heathenism ; (2) The Schoolmaster, specially directed 
to those baptized in their youth, and now under the 
tuition of the Word ; (3) Clothes-bags {Stromateis), a 
guide to deeper Christian philosophy. C. also wrote 
a commentary on the Scriptures, but this survives only 
in fragments (the others in full). His theological 
thought is broad and spiritual. 

Swete, Patristic Study; Bigg, Christian Platonisis 
of Alexandria. 

CLEMENTI, MUZIO (d. 1832), Ital. composer and 
pianist. 

CLEOMENES X., king of Sparta ; reined 520-488 
B.O. ; won great victory over the Ar^ves ; helped 
Athenians to expel Peisistratidtt ; did much to 
strengthen power of Sparta. 

CLEOMENES XI., king of Sparta; reigned 370- 
309 B.a 

CLEOMENES III., king of Sparta ; his reign (235- 
219 B.C.) was of military and political importance. 

CLEON (d. 422 B.a), Athenian statesman ; headed 
opposition to Pericles in 430 ; after Pericles* death 
became democratic leader ; displayed enmity against 
Athenian nobility and against Sparta ; captured 
Spartans in Sphaoteria, 425 ; killed at Amphipolis. 

CLEOPATRA (69-30 B.O.), queen of E^t ; snoo. 
herf., Ptolemy Anletes XIDL ; fascinated Julius ()|war 
and then Mark Antony, at whose death she committed 
suicide. 

GLBOPATRA*S XCBEDLE, see Obelisk. 

CLEPSYDRA, see Clock. 
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CLERESTORY, upper storey of church over the 
naye, pierced with windows. 

CLERGY, term uee<l for ministers as opposed to 
laitv ; its singnlar is ‘ clerk/ still formally used in 
eoclesiaftioal sense. 

CLERGY, BENEFIT OP, see BeNKFIT of 
Clbboy. 

CLERK (Lat. Clertcus), name first given to a person 
in religious orders ; later, included laymen associated 
with ecclesiastical buildings. In medisoval times the 
clergy were practically the only persons capable of 
seoretsu’ial work ; hence modern use of term in sense of 
a penman or bookkeeper. 

CLERKE, AGNES MARY (1842-1007), Eng. 
astronomical writer ; author of A Popular IJistory of 
Aikonomu during (ht XIX, Century (4th ed., 1002), 2'he 
System of the Stare (2nd ed., 1006), Modem Astronomy 
(1896): Modem Coemogoniee (lOOG), and numerous 
other valuable works and articles. 

CLERKENWELL, northern parish in borough of 
Finsbury, London, England ; centre of watchmaking 
and jewellery mamifaoture. Pop. (1911) 87,076. 

CLERMONT (49® 26' N., 2* 20' E.), town, on R. 
Br^hc, Oise, Franco ; interesting mediaival buildings ; 
burned by Eng., 1369 and 1416. Pop. 4000. 

CLERMONT-FERRAND (46® 46' N., 3® 6' E.), 
city, Puy-de-D6me, France ; Roman Augustontmeium ; 
formed oy union in 1731 of anoiont Clermont and Mont* 
ferrand ; bp. *8 see ; most notable edifices are XIII.- 
cent. Gothic cathedral ; church of Notre-Dame-du- 
Port, museums of antiquities and natural history; 
has famous mineral springs. First crusade was declaro(l 
here by P<W Urban II. at the ecclesiastical council 
of 1095. Chief manufactures, preserves, semolina, 
chemicals, rubber goods ; important grain market. 
Pop. (1911) 65,386. 

CLERMONT L'HERAULT (43® 38' N., 3® 25' E.), 
town, H6rault, France ; manufactures army cloth 
and woollen goods. Pop. 6300. 

CLERMONT-TONNERRE, Fr. hi.storical family, 
founded in XI. cent. ; many members famous ; Gaspurd 
de C.-T. cr. duke and peer of France, 1775. 

GLERUCHY, an Athenian colony in a foreign 
country, where former inhabitants were exterminated, 
conquered, or given pecuniary compensation ; the 
oleruchs kept their rights as Athenian citizens. 

CLETUS, another form of Anacletus (g-v,). 

GLEVEDON (61® 26' N., 2® 62' W,), watering-place, 
Somersetshire, England. I’op. (1911) 6111. 

CLEVELAND (41® 29' N., 81® 39' W.). city, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on S. shore of Loch Erie, and on Cuyahoga R., 
which forms inner harbour ; northern terminus of Ohio 
canal ; great railway centre ; well laid out, with broad 
streets crossing each other at right angles. Public build- 
ings include city hall, courthouse, post-office. Case 
Library, various colleges and asylums, R.C. cathedral ; 
groat number of beautiful parks, of which Rockefeller 
Park is largest, extending along valley of Doan, and 
connecting Wade and Gordon Parks. C. is chief centre 
in U.S.A. for iron ore ; great lumber and coal trade ; 
iron manufacture in all branches, from ships and bridges 
to sewing-machines and screws ; petroleum refineries, 
meat-pa^ng establishments, manufacture of clothing, 
paint, chemicals, etc. City is administered by mayor 
elected every two years, and council. Inhabitants 
include large numl^er of British, German, and other 
European nationalities. C. was first laid out, 1796 ; 
importance dates from third decade of last cent, when 
ohannel was out across bar at mouth of river. Pop. 
(1910) 560,663. 

GL£V£LAND,BARDARAVILLI£R8, DUCHESS 
OF (1641-1709), Eng. courtesan ; wife of Roger Palmer 
(or. Earl of Castlcmaine) and mistress of Charles 
II., by whom she was or. Duchess of 0., 1670 ; a very 
beauwul, but vicious, woman ; by Charles IT. she had 
three sons : Ghables Fitzroy, Duke of Southampton, 
and Cleveland, Hbnby, Duke of Grafton, Osobqb, 
Duke of Northumberland, and one or two daughters. 

CLEVELAND, JOHN (1613-58), Eng. satiric 


poet; devoted adherent of Charles L; poems had 
immense vogue in XVIL cent. 

CLEVELAND, STEPHEN GROVER (1837-1908), 
pres, of the U.S.A. ; b. New Jersey ; s. of a Presby- 
terian oler^man ; called to the Bar, 1859. He became 
assistant district attorney, 1863, and sheriff, 1869, 
being Democratic candidate and gov., 1882. C. was 
oleoted pres, for 1885-89. He opposed many bills 
passed by Congress, particularly one which would have 
enormously swollen the pensions. He next set himself 
to reform the tariff. Being again nominated for the 
presidency, he was defeated, and retired till his election 
again for 1893-97. His term of office was marked 
by a financial crisis and a dispute with Great Britain. 
He lived in retirement from 1897 till his death in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

CLEVES, Klevb (61® 47' N., 6® 9' E.), town, 
Rhenish Prussia ; formerly oapit^ of duchy of C. ; 
ancient ruined castle of the Schwanenburg, former 
residence of dukes, is associated with legend, ‘ Knights 
of the Swan * ; warm mineral springs ; leather, tobacco. 
Pop. 16,466. 

CLEVES, ANNE OP, see AnnE OF Cleves. 

CLICHTOVE, JOSSE VAN (d. 1643), Catliolio 
theologian ; controvorsialist of Luther. 

GLICHT, Clichy-la-Qarknnb (48® 66' N., 2® 19' 
E.), town, on Seine, France; chemicals. Pop. (1911) 
40.676. 

CLICK BEETLES, see under Polymorph A. 

CLIFF-DWELLINGS, habitations in Now Mexico 
and Utah, U.S.A., placed in almost inaccossible 
positions on rook-faoos, sometimes hollowed out of 
limestone ; access by removable ladder, or steps hewn 
in rock ; often invisible from ground. 

Nordenskiold, Cliff -Dwellers in the Mesa Verde (1893). 

CLIFFORD, Eng. barony ; Robert db Clifford 
summoned to Parliament as baron, 1299 ; killed at 
Bannockburn, 1314; the barony has now passed out of 
the original lino. 

CLIFFORD, JOHN (1836- ), Nonconformist 

minister and politician ; od. Univ. Coll., London ; 
Baptist minister since 1858; well known as Liberal 
politician, and os a ‘ passive resister ’ after Education 
Act (1902). 

CLIFFORD, WILLIAM KINGDON (1845-70), 
Eng. philosopher and mathematician. 

CLIFFORD OF CHUDLEIGH, THOMAS.CLIF- 
FORD, 1ST BARON (1630-73), lord treasurer of 
England; served in navy from 1664; cr. baron, 1672, 
then lord treasurer ; resisted Test Act of 1673, and as 
a R.C. followed Duke of York into private life. C. was 
a sincere man, though a bad counsellor. 

CLIFTON (61® 27' N., 2® 37' W.), western suburb 
of Bristol, Gloucestershire, England, on Avon ; mineral 
springs ; Rom. relics. 

CLIMACTERIC, the period of life of a woman 
known in medicine as the * change of life * or the 
menopause. It takes place about the age of 46 to 60, 
and is marked by the involution and loss of function 
of the generative organs. The word ia also used 
generally as moaning a critical period. 

CLIMATE. — It has been known from the earliest 
times that the atmospheric conditions in different 
parts of the earth are not the same, and the earth was 
early divided into zones or belts, each distinguished 
by certain conditions of temperature, moisture, etc., 
occupying a particular position with reference to 
the sun. But when the daily, annual, and monthly 
variations in the atmosphere are considered these 
divisions are not satistactory, for local physical 
features, mountains, lochs, etc., become important. 
It has b^n found that each place has a certain series 
of atmospheric conditions each of which is termed 
the weather. The average weather is termed the 
climate and the study of weather oonditions dimaUdogy, 
The facts regarding weather are mostly derived from 
meteorology, which is the study of the physios of the 
atmosphere. Climatology expresses meteorologioal 
data in simpler language so that its facts can be ntuised 
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hy thd farmor, planter, and breeder. Crops, indoftrv, 
and health depend on climate, and therefore a study 
of its Tariations is important. 

Glimatolo^ reooras the temperature, moisture, 
pressure, winds, and evaporation which oocur, and 
considers the regular and irregular variations from 
the average conditions. The maximum and minimum 
temperatures, the rainfalls, the fro(|[uenoy, direction, and 
velocity of winds and the probability of occurrence of 
any condition are all important matters to agriculturists. 
The relationships between climate and plants are 
being most minutely worked out so that the climate 
can be deduced from the tissues of plants as these show 
modifications which enable them to withstand heat, 
cold, drought, ice, and water. Certain diseases are 
known to be associated with particular weather 
conditions because certain insects and parasites 
flourish in these conditions. If the local physical 
features are altered by drainage the disease vanishes. 

Three chief varieties of climate are recognised : 
Marine or Oceanic, where the land warms readily and 
cools readily. The water warms slowly and little, 
but does not cool easily. This retards the maximnm 
and minimum changes, giving a cool spring, warm 
autumn, and only slight seasonal changes. The water 
thus acts as a source of warmth in the winter months. 
Abundant evaporation from the surface of the ocean 
causes higher humidity, larger amount of cloudiness, 
with a heavier rainfall than is fonnd on continents. 
Climate is equable, damp, and cloudy. The air is 
cleaner and purer and moves more rapidly tlian over 
continents. 

Contin'^ntal cb'mate is severe. The coldest 
month is Jan. and the warmest July. The air is 
drier and dustier than in marine districts. The amount 
and frequonev of the rainfall are diminished, but the 
diminution cfepends largely on the local physical 
features of the place, and on the prevailing winds. 
Winds are loss in velocity, and calms are more 
frequent. There is abundant sunshine, less humidity, 
and severe maximum and minimum temperatures, 
which are borne well on account of the dryness of the 
air. Weather changes do not oocur abru])tly as a rule. 

Desert climate may be regarded as a type of severe 
continental climate. High winds are common by day, 
but the nights are calm and cold. Occasional down- 
pours of rain occur on the borders of the desort, and 
may cause Hooding. The excessive range of tempera- 
ture causes the rocks to split up. The wind storms 
drive the sand against them, and the continual 
friction polishes them. The plants of the region are 
peculiarly suited to its climate, having a greatly re- 
duced leaf surface, hairs, very thick slun coated with 
wax, and various other devices to prevent evaporation. 

There are several other recognised typos of climate. 
Coast climate is intermediate between ocean and 
continental. The prevailing winds have a very 
important effect in controlling it. If they come from 
the ocean the climate inclines towards the ocean type ; 
if from shore it is a modification of the continental. 
There are three seasons in the Monsoon climate — one 
hot, one cold, one wet, during the summer monsoon. 
In India the winter monsoon blows off shore, the 
summer one on shore. A monsoon climate also occurs 
in Eastern Asia. In a MourUain or Plateau type 
of climate the height and obstructive effect of the 
mountains are very important modifying factors. There 
is a decreased temperatnre and humidity, and the wind 
velocity is higher than on the continent. The air 
is cleaner, purer, and drier. The night temperature is 
warm because the cold air collects in the valleys below. 

Uniformity of climatic features distinguishes the 
Torrid Zone. There are no seasons. Life is regulated 
by the rainfall There is a hij^h uniform temperature. 
Periodic phenomena depending on the daily and 
annual march of the sun predominate. Cyclones are 
the only events which have an important eoonomio 
result, for the destruction they work often takes years 
to rspair. They are restriotea to certain regions and 


special times. The Temperate Zone Is oharaoterised 
by marked changeableness of weather. The mean 
temperature and physiologieal effects are intermediate 
between those of the Torrid and Polar Zones. The 
weather changes are apparently irregular and hap- 
hazard, but they ooour fairly systematioally. Toe 
winds are the important controls. The seasons are 
classified by temperature. Except the rather meagre 
data brought back by recent Arctic and Antarctic 
expeditions, there is no account of Polar climate. It 
may be said that the temperate regions have pro- 
vided the most highly developed human societies, 
probably because the climate nas required a more 
strenuous cultivation of plants and animals. In the 
Mediterranean area early man must have had not only 
to clear forests before he sowed and planted, but to 
bring water to his fields. 

The British Isles have a very typical maritime 
climate, because the ocean on the west coast is unusually 
warm, and the winter winds as a rule blow towards 
them from the warm region of this ocean. The summer 
temperature is diminished by winds from the colder 
northern regions. Brit, weather is unique in its 
variability. This is ascribed to areas of low pressure, 
which come from the Atlantic and pass over the 
islands towards the Baltic. In front of these are 
warm southerly winds, and behind them are cold 
northerly winds. The warming of the air lowers the 
pressure, and the cooling of it raises the pressure, so 
that there is a continual eastward displacement due to 
air at high pressure travelling to regions of low pressure. 
The depression causes a storm, after which the tempera- 
ture falls. This denotes that the colder winds behind 
it have reached the islands. If the temperature 
rises again it denotes that warm southerly winds are 
sweeping aoross in front of a depression. There also 
occur perio<licaIly areas of hi^h pressure, which remain 
stationary till displaced by tne areas of low pressure. 
The effect of these differs according to the season at 
which they occur. In winter they cause very cold, 
bright, fine weather. In summer they are warm. 
The climate of N.W. Europe is greatly infiiienced by 
the Gulf Stream. InJanuar 

of this region but also of E. Siberia is compara- 
tively high. 

Croll, Climate and Time ; Bartholomew, Physical 
Atlas ; Lempfert, Weather Science (People’s Books, 
1912). 

Aoollmatisation, the process by which animals or 
plants are gradually adapted to — and so are able to live 
and thrive in — a ^imate different from that to which 
they originally belong. Acclimatisation may be through 
modification of an individual plant or animal, or by the 
production of offspring which are bettor able to thrive 
in the new climate. A single variation of a plant or 
animal has been found to flourish better than its 
fellows under severe conditions of climate, and by 
careful cultivation of this particular individual and 
its descendants a typo of the species is evolved which 
is hardier and more adapted to the olimate, and which 
may have actual struotural change in the direotion of 
adaptation to new conditions. In order to aoolimatiae 
plants or animals most successfully in an extreme 
olimate it is best first to transfer a large number 
of the species to a olimate midway between the old 
conditions and the new, and select the most healthy 
individuals at this first stage for transferenoe to the 
more remote climate, exposing them first to the 
milder, and then the ultimate healthy aeleotion to the 
more severe conditions. 

Many interesting experiments have been made in 
America and Australasia. The sparrow has thriven 
so well in N. America that it is now a nuisance, 
as is the rabbit in Australia and New 2!ealand. The 
camel is well aoolimatiaed in some of the desert 
districts of N. America and Australia, various species ot 
trout, etc., flourish in the rivers of New Zealand, while 
the Australian eucalyptus and other trees grow 
in California, and the tea-plant thrives in U.S.A. 
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Similar examples are common in Europe and all 
over the world. 

In regard to man, while sudden transition to an 
extreme climate may often be harmful, yet there is 
no doubt that if the transference is gradual, in a few 
generations man can become acclimatised in every 
extreme of climate, while sometimes, e.p. in some of 
the pure white races of S. America, the new people 
may be actually superior in physique to the old stock. 
Modem sanitation and hygiene ^ve removed most 
obstacles to man’s acclimatisation, which have most 
often been tropical parasitic diseases that his un- 
accustomed body was unable to resist, t.g, malaria, 
yeUow fever. 

Darwin, Animals and Plants under Domestication ; 
Waits, Introduction to Anthropology, 

CLIMAX, JOHN (525-600), mystical theologian, 
abbot at Mount Sinai ; wrote Ladder of Paradise, 

CLIMBING FERN, Habtfobd Febn {Lygodium 
palmaium), is a favourite ^eenhouse ornamental 
climber, with a long stem bearing palmate fronds. 

CLIMBING PLANTS are those which, owing to 
inability to support themselves on their own stems, 
seek artificial means ; hop, ivy, convolvulus are 
common examples in Britain, wmle ‘ monkey-ropes ’ 
and lianes are found aU over the tropical worlcL 

CLINCHANT, JUSTIN (1820-81), Fr. soldier; 
served in Algerian campaigns (1847-52); in Crimean 
and Mexican Wars ; was general of brigade in Army of 
Rhine (1870); surrendered at Metz, but ultimately 
escaped. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE, see Medicinis. 

CLINKER-BUILT, see Boat. 

CLINOCLASITE ((Cu0H)j^804), mineral occur- 
ring in blue>green crystals as a decomposition product 
of copper ore, in Cornwall, Devon, Saxony, Utah. 

GUNOMETER, apparatus for gauging angle of 
slope of surface; consists of graduated arc with 
ondulum ; sometimes compass-attachmont is used 
y geologists. 

CLINTON (43® V N., 76* 24' W.). village. New 
York, U.S.A. ; seat of Hamilton Coll . ; ironworks. 
Pop. (1910) 1236. 

CLINTON (38® 20' N., 93® 60' W.), city, Missouri, 
U,S.A. ; potteries, flour. Pop. (1910) 4992. 

CLINTON (42® 27' N., 71® 42' W.), township, on 
Nashua, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; extensive manufac- 
tures of ginghams, carpets, machinery. Pop. (1910) 
13,676. 

CLINTON (41® 60' N., 90® 19' W.), city (and 
county), Iowa, U.S.A. ; seat of Wartburg Coll. ; 
numerous mills; furniture, paper. Pop. (1910) 25,577. 

CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828), Amer. poli- 
tician ; admitted to Bar, 1790 ; private sec. to his uncle, 
leader of the Republican party ; became member 
of N. York Assembly, of U.S. Senate; mayor of N. 
York ; opposed slavery, championed education, 
pressed forward Erie Canal scheme, and ultimately 
opened canal. 

CLINTON, GEORGE (1739-1812), Amer. soldier ; 
fought in war against Britain, 1776-80; gov. of New 
York ; unsuccessful as candidate for Presidentship. 

CLINTON, SIR HENRY (c, 1738-95), Brit, 

soldier; fought in Seven Years War and in Amer. 
War ; gov. of Gibraltar, 1794. 

CLINTON, HENRY FYNES (1781-1862), Eng. 
chronologist ; pub. treatises on classical chronology. 

GLINT ONITE, BBr^n Micas, group of minerals 
between micas and chlorites, containing less silica than 
the former (and no alkalis) and less water than the 
latter; include margarite, chloritoid, xanthophyllite, 
brandisite, seibertite. 

GLIS80N (47® 6' N., 1® 20' W.), town, Loire- 
Inf^rieuie, France ; at confluence of Sdvre Nantaise 
with Moine. 

GXJ8SON, OLIVIER DE (1336-1407), Fr. soldier ; 
fought under Bertrand du Quesclin in cau^aigns against 
English, and spec, him as Constable of !ramoe (1380); 
acquired vast wealth and power. 


CLITHEROS (63® 63' N., 2® 23' W.), market town, 
on Kibble, Lancashire, England ; has remains of XII.- 
cent. oasUe ; grammar school founded 1564, and a 
technical sohom; Stoneyhurst Coll, for K.C. students 
is 5 miles S. W. ; cotton and paper mills; lime- works. 

CLITOMACHU8 (II. cent. B.a), Ok. philosopher. 

GL1TUMNU8 (42® 46' N., 12® 43' B.), small river, 
Umbria, Italy ; enters Tinia, a tributary of Tiber. 

CLIVE, CAROLINE (1801-73), Enff. authoress; 
several vol’s of verse and successful novels. 

CLIVE, KITTY (1711-86), Eng. comic actress; 
acted under Cibber and Garrick at Drury Lane ; friend 
of Horace Walpole. 

CLIVE, ROBERT CLIVE, Babob (1726-74), 
Brit, statesman and general ; b. at Stycho, Shrop- 
shire, Sep. 29. At school he was unnily, and in 
consequence was sent to India in 1743. C, went by 
way of Brazil, where he learnt Portuguese, reaching 
Madras in 1744. He entered the army in 1747, ana, 
after various small actions, he won great distinction 
at the siege of ^Ireoi in 1761. War with the French 
broke out again in 1756. C. had been in England for 
throe years, and returned as ^ov. of Fort St. David. 
Then occurred the famous incident of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta (see Calcutta). C. defeated the Nawab’s 
troops, and, after several months spent in negotiations, 
he won the great victory of Plassey (June 1767). He 
followed this up by other victories, and established 
Brit, snpremacy in Bengal. He returned to England 
in 1760, and was or. baron in 1762. He sailed again 
for India in 1766, and in less than two years accom- 
plished much in the civil administration of India ; 
lie raised the salaries of oflioials, and prohibited the 
accepting of gifts from natives. His nealth obliged 
him to return to England, and there violent attacks 
were made on his public administration and his private 
character; these were partly occasioned by his ad- 
ministrative reforms and cutting down of illicit 
, ins. He defended himself vigorously, but morbid 
iopression overcame him and he committed suicide. 
Despite his faults (which are often exaggerated), C. 
ranks high os a Brit, empire -builder. 

Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, Lord Clive (1899); Sir C. 
Wilson, Lord Clive (1890); G. B. Malleson, Lord Clive 
(1890); F. M. Holmes, Four Heroes of India (1892); 
Lord Macaulay, Essay on Clive, 

CLOACA, Romcm sewer ; Cloaca Maxima (VI. 
cent. B.C.), is famous. 

CLOCK, instrument for measuring time, and show- 
ing on a dial hours, minutes, and sometimes also 
seconds. The earliest time-measurer was undoubt- 
edly some form of sun-dial, in which the progress 
of the sun was registered by a shadow thrown upon a 
graduated plate. The sun-dial was followed bv the 
Clepsydra^ or water-clock, which measured the hours 
by the quantity of water discharged through a small 
hole in the containing vessel. The sand-glass worked 
on the same principle, sand or powdered egg-shells 
taking the place of water, as in the familiar egg- boiler. 
The date of the invention of the o. proper is very un- 
certain, for the references to the early instruments of 
Boethius, Paoi ficus, and others are so vague as to leave 
it doubtful whether they were wheel-ana- weight olooks 
or some form of water-clook. 

The earliest c. of which we have a full description 
was made in 1379 by a German named Henry do 
Wyok, and erected in Paris for Charles V. In t^s o. 
a cylinder was set in motion round its axis by the 
uncoiling of a cord carrying a weight, this motion 
being successively communicated to a series of toothed 
wheels, ending in the escapement wheel. The teeth 
of the escapement wheel acted upon two small levers 
called pallets, which projected from and formed part 
of an upright spindle on which was fixed the regulating 
balance. The cylinder also set in motion a wheel to 
which were attached the hands of the o. The balance 
was loaded with two weights, which resisted the un- 
winding; of the cord, and the c. was reflated by 
increasing or decreasing the distance of the weights 
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from the apindlo. This oonstmotion formed the basis 
of praetioally all o’s up to the application of the 
pendulum as a regulating power, which was aooom- 
plished by Huygens about 1657. The value of the 
pendulum as a regulating power lies in the fact that 
its oscillations all take substantially the same time, 
and after this date all o*8 with any pretensions to 
accuracy were fitted with a pendulum. The accuracy 
of a pendulum as a regulator depends upon its being 
always the same length, and with the simple pendulum 
Serious errors arise from its expansion or contraction 
with yariations in temperature. To obviate this 
defect, compiTisaiinff pendvluma were constructed, the 
most important being the ‘ gridiron * and the ‘ mer- 
curial ’ pendulums. The ‘ gridiron * pendulum, in- 
vented by Harrison in 1726, is made of alternate bars 
of two different metals. When heated, one set of bars 
expands upwards and the other downwards, and the 
lengths of the bars are so proportioned that one 
expansion exactly counteracts the other. In Graham’s 

* mercurial ’ pendulum, invented 1716, the bob con- 
sists of a glass cylinder containing mercury. When a 
rise in temperature causes the metal rod to lengthen, 
the mercury simultaneously expands upwards, thus 
raising the centre of inertia and counteracting the 
lengthening of the rod. 

Other great improvements upon Huygens* o. were 
made, notiibly in the escapement, or meohaniara which 
transforms the rotatory wheel motion into the oscilla- 
tory motion of the pendulum. Huygens* c. required 
a light pendulum and large arcs of oscillation, and an 
improved arrangement, known as the * crutch * or 

* anchor * escapement was invented by Hooke about 
1660. This device allowed of a much heavier pen- 
dulum with smaller arcs of oscillation, and is still 
largely used. Early in the XVIII. cent, an improved 
form known as the ‘ dead beat * esoapeinont was made 
by Graham. This gives greater accuracy than the 

* crutch * escamment, by obviating any recoil. Other 
escapements nave Wn invented to remedy small 
errors in the previous forms, but these are used mainly 
in o*s for ST^cial purposes where absolute accuracy is 
required. In small portable o’s and watches, whore 
the motive-power is a mainspring, the motion is ohiefiy 
regulated by the escapement and balance-wheel, the 
gradual weakening of the motive force as the soring 
uncoils being adjusted by a contrivance callea the 
‘ fusee.* The balance-wheel is compensated for varia- 
tions in temperature on the principle of the ‘ gridiron * 
pendulum. Various modifications of the escapement 
in spring o*s and watches have been introduced, 
amongst which may be mentioned the * lever * escape- 
ment so much used in English watches, and the * de- 
tached * escapement as used in chronometers. 

Portable o’s were first mentioned in the early part of 
the XrV. cent., but the exact date of their intro- 
duction is uncertain. 

There is great variety in the striking arrangements of 
c*s, from simple strokes at the hour to most elaborate 
chimes. Striking o’s are technically known as o’s, the 
non-striking ones being called timepiecea. Perform- 
ing 0*8 were very populmr in the XV. and XVL cent’s, 
and are still made. In some of these a procession of 
figures appears at certain intervals, while others have 
large bronze figures which strike the hours with 
hammers upon gongs. 

In order to facilitate the keeping of a uniform time, 
the euct astronomical time as ascertained at obser- 
vatories is very often communicated to the public by 
means of a time- ball, which is electrically dropped 
exactly at one o’oock. 

it in perfect 

ment with a standard o. by means of electricity, 
method oonsists essentially in transmitting at 
regular intervals a current of electricity from the 
standard o. to the pendulums of the copying c’s, which 
are thus retarded or accelerated as may be required in 
order to beat with the eteadard c. The primary o. is 
as a mle not eleotrieally driven, trat ie an oroinery 


astronomical o., the pendulum of which makes and 
breaks the current in a circuit. 

The largest turret o's for public ns# have hands 
8 or 10 feet long, and the hours are struck on a bell 
which may be heard at a distance of several miles. 
Illuminated o. dials to show the time at night were 
first introduced in the early part of the XIX. 
cent. 

David Glasgow, Watch and Clock Making (1885); 
F. J. Britten, Watch and Clock Makers* Handbook, 
Dictioncury, and Guide (11th ed., 1907) ; Cunynghame, 
Time and Clocks (1906). 

GLODIUS, PUBLIUS (c. 93-52 B.O.), Rom. 
politician ; won notoriety for penetrating into mysteries 
of * Bona Dea * ; secured banishment of Cicero ; be- 
came a demagogue ; killed in brawl with Milo. 

GLOGHER (64® 25* N., 7® 1 T W.), market village. 
County Tyrone, Ireland ; cathedral. 

GL018TER was originally the ^neral name for an 
entire conventual building, and in this sense is frequent 
in Eng. lit. Later applied to the covered ambulatory, 
the roof of which wtM supported upon pillars and open 
arches, surrounding the quadrangle of a monastery, 
and here many of the duties of a religious house were 
carried on, s.p. copying and illuminating manuscripts, 
training novices, etc. The cloisters of many Eng. 
cathedrals are still in a perfect state of preservation, 
one of the finest examples being Gloucester ; they are 
also to be seen at Eton and Winchester Schools, and in 
some of the Oxford Colleges. 

GLONAKILTY (61® 37' N., 8® 60' W.), seaport, 
market town. County Cork, Ireland ; breweries, corn- 
mills. Pop. 3000. 

CLONES (64® 13' N., 7® 17' W.), market town, 
County Monaghan, Ireland ; interesting ruins ; for- 
merly laca-mamng centre ; agricultural produce. 

CLONMACNOX8E (53® 20' N., 7® 69' W.), town, 
on Shannon, Bang’s County, Ireland ; seat of religion 
and learning in ancient times ; numerous remarkable 
antiquities. 

CLONMEL (62® 22' N., 7® 41' W.), market town, 
on Suir, County Tipperary, Ireland ; besieged b^ 
Cromwell, 1660 ; birthplace of Sterno ; has flour-, 
and breweries ; exports grain, cattle, butter. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

CLOOT8, JEAN BAPTISTE DU VAL DE 
GRACE, BARON VON (1765-94), Fr. Revolution- 
ist, known as Anxohaesis Cloots ; violent anti- 
Christian ; member of Convention, 1792 ; guillotined 
through Robespierre’s influence. 

CLOQUET (46® 42' N., 92® 27' W.), town, Minno- 
sota, U.8.A. ; lumber and paper mills. Pop. 3000. 

CLOSE, MAXWELL HENRY (1822-1903), Irish 
clergyman and geologist ; leading authority on glacial 

f eol. of Irelana; pres, of Roym Geological Soc. of 
reland (1878). 

CLOSE WRIT (lAttrce Clauace, letters close), letter 
from Crown to individual. Closed and scaled outsk’c, 
unlike letters patent {q.v. ) ; enrolled on Close RolL 
CLOSURE, expedient for facilitating parlia- 
mentary business ; any member may move o., which 
means that division be taken forthwith ; introduced 
into Fr. Chamber, 1882, and House of Commons, 1885, 
where it has been used systematically since 1911, pro- 
ceedings being automatically stopped at stated time. 

* Kangaroo c.* moans that Chauman of Ck>mmittce 
selects amendments to be discussed; a dangerous 
parliamentary device. 

CLOT, ANTOINE BARTHELEMY, Clot Bby 
(1793-1868), Fr. physician ; founded hospital and 
in^cal school near Cairo ; made a bey, and later a 
general, by Mehemet Ali ; app. head of the Egyptian 
medical administration. 

GLOTAlXUSf name of four Frankish kings: Clotaire 
X. (d. 561), 8. of Clovis ; king of Soissons, 61 1 ; of all Gaul, 
568; also of port of Germany. Clotaire II. (d. 629), 
king, 684 ; Clotaire HI., king, 667-73 ; Clotaire IV., 
kingofAustraaia, 717-19. , ^ u* 

CLOTILDA, ST. (d. 644), dam of Chilperlo, king 
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of Bturgundj; m. CloTis, king of Franks, whom she 
helped oonrert to Cftirietianity. 

CLOUD, an elerated mist formed by the condensa- 
tion of aqueous vapour in the air. Several olassifioa- 
tions have been brought forward, the following being 
established by an international committee in 1896 : A. 
Upper clovdd, average altitude, 9000 metres ; (1) cirrus ; 

(2) cirrostratus. B. InlermedicUe e., 3000--7()00 m. ; 

(3) cirrocumnlus ; (4) altocumulus ; (5) altostratus. 

C. Lower e., 2000 in. ; (6) strato-ciiraulus ; (7) nimbus. 

D. Clouds of diurnal ascending currents ; (8) cumulus, 
1400-1800 m. ; (9) cumulo-nimbus, 1400-3000 or 8000 
m. £. High fogs under 1000 m. ; (10) stratus. 

Clement Ley, Cloudland (1894) ; A. VV. C^aydon, 
Cloud Studies ( 1906). 

CLOUDBERRY (Rubus Chamesmoms), a kind of 
raspberry, bearing large white flowers and orange- 
yellow edible fruit ; grows in N. temperate regions ; 
is marketable in Sweden and Denmark. 

CLOUDED TIGER, C 1 . 0 UDKD Leopabd (Felii 
maeroscelis)f member of oat family living in forests of 
the E. Indies and S. Asia ; the greyish-brown body, up 
to 4 ft. in length, marked with stripes, rings, and spots. 

CLOUET, FRANCOIS (d. 1672). Fr. miniature 
artist ; s. of Jean C. (g.v.) ; was a min ter of eminence, 
and executed portraits of Henri n., Mary of Scots, 
and other notaolos. 

CLOUET, JEAN (d. 1641), Fr. miniature artist. 

CLOUGH, ANNE JEMIIVLA (1820-92), Eng. 
educationist ; dau. of a Liverpool cotton merchant ; 
sister of A. H. Clough (g.v.) ; oecame associated with 
school started at Cambridge (1871), which developed 
into the famous Newnham Ccdlege (1880), of which 
Miss C. became the first prinoipaL 

CLOUGH, ARTHUR HUGH (1819-61), Eng. 
poet ; b. Liverpool ; spent his childhood in America ; 
returning to England, was ed. at Rugby, under Dr. 
Arnold, and at Oxford. He was made a fellow of Oriel, 
but resigned in 1848, owing to religious diflicultios. 
In this year he pub. his most famous poem. The 
Rothie of Toher’na-Vuolich, the description of an 
Oxford reading- party in the Highlands, written in 
hexameter verse. In 1854 he became an examiner in 
the Education Office ; six years later his health began 
to fail, and he d. at Florence. Arnold’s Thyrsis was 
written in his memory. 

S. Waddingtou, Arthur Hugh Clough : A Monograph 
(1883). 

CLOVELLT (61* N., 4* 24' W.), fishing village, 
N. coast of Devonshire, England ; on cliff 400 ft. high. 

CLOVER (Trifolium), leguminous plant embracing 
about 300 species, with characteristic loaf with three 
leaflets (trefoil), important for pasturage and fodder. 
As a crop (^.t;.) plant it occupies the third year in 
the four-course rotation, white c, (T, rewns), rod o. 
(T, pratense), crimson c. (T. incamatum), and alsike 
(T. hyhridum) being a few of the more important 
species. The medick and lucerne ( M edicago) are closely 

CLOVES, the dried flower-buds of the tropical tree 
CaryophyUus aromalicus (order Myrtacea), cultivated 
in the Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, Zanzibar, and the W. 
Indies ; used as a spice and for preparation of the 
aromatic and pungent essential oU of cloves. The latter 
finds application in cookery, the manufacture of 
liqueurs, and in dentistry as a local ansssthetic. 

CLOVIO, GIORGIO GIULIO (1498-1578), Ital. 
artist. 

CLOVIS (c. 466-611), Frankish king; succ. his f., 
Childerio I., as king of the Salian Franks, 481 ; defeated 
Bom. general Syagrius, 486 ; m. Christian Burgundian 
princess Clotildo, 493 ; conquered Alemanni, baptized 
a d^stian, 496; defeated Visigoths, became cham- 
pion of orthodox faith against the Arians, and king of 
all the Franks. 

CLOYNE (6r 62' N., 8® 7' W.), market town. 
County Cork, Ireland ; seat of R.C. bp. ; Prot. see 
founds by St. Colman, VI. cent., but unibMl to Cork, 
1835; has XrV.-oent. cathedral. 


CLUB, the name given to an assembly of persons 
who meet together for the promotion of some common 
object of interest ; also to the building in which such 
meetings are held. C*B existed amongst the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, the members of which used to 
share meals, and perhaps the most notable were the 
religious c’s, whose members were pledged to make 
sacrifice to some particular deity. The earliest known 
Eng. 0 . was oall^ * La Court de Bone Compaignie ' 
in the reign of Henry IV. The poet Occleve was a 
member. Not until the reign of Elizabeth did the 
literal^ or convivial 0 . become an established institu- 
tion. I'he most famous 0 . of this period was that estab- 
lished by Sir Walter Raleigh at the Mermaid Tavern, 
of which Shakespeare and most of the other poets and 
dramatists of the age were members. Ben Jonson 
founded a similar o. at the Devil Tavern. The next 
great period of Eng. club-life came into existence with 
the development of coffee-houses in the XVIII. cent. 
Prominent amongst the c’s of this period were White’s 
(1698), Brooks’s (1764). Boodle’s (1762), and The 
Cocoa Tree (1746). The famous Literary Club was 
founded by Dr. Johnson in 1764. The flourishing c’s 
of the present day are too numerous to mention, but 
it may be noted that ‘ The Athenieura * was founded 
in 18^ by Sir Walter Scott and his friends. A notable 
feature of present-day club-life is the increasing 
number of ladies’ o’s. 

Col. Ivey, Clubs of the World (1880); Nevill’s LoTufon 
Clubs (\n\), 

CLUB-FOOT, Talipks, a mneral name including 
several types of deformities of tno foot : talipes equine- 
varus is the commonest form, in which the heel is 
slightly elevated, the foot inverted, and the jiorson 
walks on the outer border ; talipes equinus, in which 
the heel is drawn up, and the person walks on the 
heads of the metatarsal bones ; talipes calcaneus, in 
which the front of the foot is drawn up, and the person 
walks on the heel ; talipes valgus, in which the foot 
is everted, and the person wall^ on the inner border ; 
pes cavus, in which the arch of the instep is greatly 
exaggerated. There may bo combinations of several 
of these. Talipes may either be congenital, due to 
faulty development of one or other of the bones at the 
heel, or acquired, due usually to infantile paralysis. 
The treatment is persistent care and manipulation, 
begun as early as possible ; operation may be necessary. 

CLUNY, Cluony (46® 26' N., 4* 39' E.), town. 
Sa6ne-et-Loire, France ; formerly seat of celebrated 
Benedictine abbey, remains of which are Abbot’s Palace 
and ruins of Abbey Church (begun 1080). C. has also 
two old ohurohes of XEL and XIII. cent’s. Pop. c. 
4100. The Clunlao* were a subdivision of Benedictine 
Order, founded hero in X. cent. ; they eventually 
had large number of houses (variously estimated at 
from under 400 to over 2000). At time of supx^ression 
of monasteries number had decreased to 32. 

CLUPEA, see HsBRrNG Family. 

CLUSERET, GUSTAVE PAUL (1823-1900), Fr. 
politician and soldier. 

GLUBIUM (43® N., 11® 64' E.), town, Siena, Italy ; 
near site of modem Chiusi ; ancient capital of Etruria ; 
many sepulchral remains, and some underground 
passages; several thousand Etruscan inscriptions in 
mstrict; in museum of antiquities are Etruscan and 
Gk. vases, eto. ; declined after Italy was invaded by 
barbarians. 

GLUWER, PHILIP (1580-1623), Ger. historian 
and geographer. 

CLYDE, river, W. of Scotland ; rises in S. borders 
of Lanarkshire ; enters Firth of 0. at Dumbarton 
106 miles) ; navigable for liners, up to Glasgow ; 
of great oommereiu importance and principal ship- 
building centre in world ; has four celebrated falls, 
near I^arl^ where river descends about 250 ft. in 
!ew miles ; upper valley famous for * Clydesdale ’ horses ; 
orchards ; iron and coal fields. 

Munro and Hunter, The Clyde (lOO'H 

CLYDE, BARON, fee Oamfbsll, OoLTir. 
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CLYDEBANK (56* 54 ' N., 4* 12' W.)i town, on 
Clyde, Dnmbartonihire, Scotland ; sfaipboilding ; 
sewing-machine works. Pop. (1911) 37,547. 

CLYSTER, Enbha (^.e.). 

CNIDUS (36* 40' N., 27® 30' E.), ancient ruined 
city, on coast of Garia, Asia Minor ; modem Teldr ; 
colonised by Dorians ; flourishing commercial centre ; 
temples contained many celebrated works of art; 
centre of Aphrodite worship ; scene of naval victory 
of Persians over Spartans, 394 b.c. 

CN088U8, ONoasus, Kifossus (c. 36® 18' N., 26® 6' 
W.), ancient city, Crete, on Cnratus ; reputed capital 
of King Minos ; colonised by Dorians ; afterwards 
became Bom. colony ; vicinity associated with numer- 
ous Gk. legends; since 1900 site of important ex- 
cavations. 

COACHING, favourite mode of travelling from 
XVII. to early XIX. cent. ; first mail-coach between 
London and Bristol, 1784 ; rendered dangerous by 
highwa3rmen, Hounslow Heath, favourite waylaying- 
ground ; many amateur c. clubs formed, notably 
the Four- in-Hand Club, founded 1866. 

GOAHUILA (27* 46' N., 101* 45' W.). northern 
state, Mexico, bordering Texas ; rich in minerals ; large 
crops of cotton, Ind. com ; silver and gold mining ; 
area, 62,375 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 367,^2. 

COAL. — Scientifically the term coal is confined to a 
compact black rock containing 75-86 % of carbon. 
It bums readily with a bright flame, leaving behind 
it varying quantities of ash and cinder. C. exists as 
seams or beds, sandwiched between strata of sand- 
stone, shale, and fire-clay in the formations of the Palaeo- 
zoic, Secondary, and Tertiary ages. It consists of 
the vegetation of an age when flora was almost entirely 
represented by forests of club-mosses and ferns reaching 
a height of 60 ft. and more. Very thin sections of 
c. show when magnified woody fibres and spore cases. 
The fire-clay was the soil into which penetrated the 
roots of the plants. During this period the surface 
of the earth was sinking ana swamps were formed on 
the debris of those forests. Those swamps became 
filled >vith mud in which after a time vegetation grow 
and the process was repeated. Thirty o.-beds have 
been found in one place of an aggregate thickness of 
105 ft., and it has b^n calculated that each foot of c. 
represents 600 years’ formation. When it is stated 
that tropical vegetation would give 60 tons of carbon 
per acre during a growth of 100 years, and that this 
spread over an acre would not be half an inch thick, 
the luxuriance of the ancient forests may be understood. 

Dead vegetation acted on by water and pressure 
in the absence of air is converted into lignite and o. 
The chief gases formed are supposed to bo carbon 
dioxide, which becomes carbonic acid, and carburetted 
hydrogen. Water is formed during the process. In 
the first stage the product may be regarded as peat, 
and in the last stage as anihracUe, for, with the evolu- 
tion of gas, the proportion of carbon becomes greater. 
Anthracite has a metalloid lustre, and contains 90 % 
of carbon. It bums with great heat, giving ofl no smell 
or smoke. Probably its gaseous constituents were 
driven ofl through the ages. C. is of great economic 
value, and its distribution is restricted. Holland and 
Denmark have no coal, Sweden and Italy very little, 
that in China and Persia is scarcely worked. Four- fifths 
of the world’s o. is produced in Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., and Germany. It is calculated that all the 
available Brit. o. will be exhausted in 600 years. 

There are six large coal-fields in Britain, and on 
these are many large manufacturing towns. To the 
south-east of a line drawn from the Severn to the 
Wash no o. appeara on tho surface. There are four 
well-marked varieties. Caking o. from Newcastle fuses 
together and bums in a compact mass ; the spiini o. 
from Scotland, difficult to break and to light, gives a 
olear and lasting fire ; the Staffordshire o. burns easily, 
has a white light ash, leaves but lew cinders, and 
doss not oaks $ cannsf s. bums with a clear flame and 
eraokles as it bums ; it is largely employed to manulao* 


tore illuminating gas. Anthracite bums with a red 
heat and is verv hard and smokeless, hence its use 
in war- vessels where concealment is important. 

Coal-fields. — ^Yorkshire produces a^ut 42 million 
tons ; Northumberland and Durham, 33 millions; 
these fields ship to all parts of the world what is not 
consumed in the ironworks and shipyards. South 
Wales supplies anthracite to the coaling stations. 
Scotland sends to the shipbuilding ports, ironworks, 
and Ireland. Lancashire is the cotton coal-fiold. The 
Staflordshire coal- Holds supply the potteries and Bir- 
mingham. There are large o. deposits throughout the 
Brit, empire, especially in Canada and Australia. Coal- 
ing stations have been established in all parts of tho 
world, for the conveuienoe of steamers and war-ships. 

Goal-mining. — Some coal-pits such as those in 
Belgium are 3500 ft. deep, and in some districts 
mines run out far under the sea. Before the introduc- 
tion of the steam-enmne many mines were rendered 
useless by being flooded with water from the 
spring they traversed. After the steam-engine ^ve 
sufficient power to pump the water out, these sh^mow 
excavations were transformed into deep mines. Deep 
worldngB require to be very carefully ventilated by 
steam-mns in order that fire-damp or marsh-gas may 
be carried away, as it is apt to give rise to explosions. 
The risk is also reduced by the use of Davy safety 
lamps, through which the flame cannot pass. Dry 
0 . dust is also a frequent cause of explosion. 

C. seams may crop up on a hill or along a valley. 
Usuallv they are reached by pits or shafts sunk verti- 
cally downwards, from which galleries are excavated 
to follow each seam. If the c. seam is in a valley tho 
tunnel is made with an upward slope to allow water 
to drain ofl. Seams onlv an inch or so thick may be 
worked. Tho average thickness in the Brit, fields is 
3 to 5 ft., though they may be from 30 to 60 ft. thick. 

C. in the native state is used as fuel for heating 
and for driving engines, steamboats, and machines. 
When 0 . is subjected to destructive distillation, gas, 
the chief illuminating agent, is obtained, and as a 
by-product ooal-tar. From it the aniline dyes are 
manufactured, and these have almost replaced the 
natural dyes while exceeding them in range and 
vividness. It is said that 2(^ distinct shades can 
be made from a tan of c. Benzene, an organic liquid 
with neat solvent properties, has many industrial 
and laooratory applications. The phenols are perhaps 
the most powerful and satisfactory antiseptics which 
exist. Drugs like €uiti pyrin, acitanilid, and phenacetin, 
paving substances, coaling preparations, explosives, 
perfumes, and ammonia are other derivatives. 

H. W. Hughes, Text- Book of Coal- Mining (1893); 
R. Meldola, Coal, and what we get from it (1891); 
E. A. Martiu, The Story of a Piece of Goal (1896); 
J. A. Phillips, Metallurgy (1891). 

GOALBROOKDALE (62* 37' N., 2*27' W.), town, 
Shropshire, England ; ironworks. 

COAL-FISH {Pollachius carhonarius), edible fish 
of the family Oadidee, found on European and American 
coasts of North Atlantic Ocean. 

COALING STATIONS. — Naval warfare requires 
the means of replenishing vessels with cool, and 
Britain has secured the best coaling ports in the 
world. A royal commission was app. to investigate 
them in 1878. Tho defence of Brit, coaling stations 
really lies with the navy — Gibraltar is the only real 
* fortress.’ It has now beoome possible to coal a fleet 
at sea, and hence some prefer the term, * secondary base,* 
to * cooling station.* 

COALITION, political term designating the com- 
bination for common ends of two or more political 
factions against another section ; examples are the 
Great 0., 1782 ; and that formed by Liberals, Labour 
and Nationalists against Conservatives, 1910- ; 

must ho distinguished from nou-party system; in a 
politicians still retain their paity» and, the end aimed 
at by the o. aohieved, may separate ono# more lato 
opposite faotiotua 
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GOAZ*-TAR. — The importanoe of this substance 
was realised only when Faraday disooTered benzene 
and Perkin^ isolated the first aniline dye, mauve. 
When coal is heated beyond its decomposition point 
without access of air (destructive distillation), three 
products are obtained : (1) dried residue, (2) evolved 
gases, (3) condensed distillate. The last separates into 
two layers: (1) holds a small portion of the dis- 
tillate in solution, and consists of water either previ- 
ously existing in the coal or produced during the 
destructive distillation ; (2) a viscid, dark-coloured oil, 
sometimes heavier, sometimes lighter than (1). This 
is o.-t. Its quality and quantity are influenced by 
the temperature at which the decomposition is carried 
on. At low temperatures the hydrocarbons produced 
are mostly fatty, at high temperatures aromatic. The 
quality of the coal and the shape of the gas retorts are 
other factors which alter the nature of the products, 
since if the gas retort is so shaped that the gases are 
kept in contact with the hot walls much decomposition 
rei^ts. 

C.-t. is a complex mixture of chemical com- 
pounds, all of which have not yet been isolated. It is 
employed as a coating for preserving stone, iron, and 
timber. Mixed with dry lime and clay, it forms 
asphalt for paving. The dyeing industry consists to- 
day of the successful isolation and utilisation of its 
compounds. It provides excellent antiseptics and 
analgesics. Commercial ammonia is manufactured as 
a by-product. 

COALVILLE (52® 46' N.. 1* T W.), town, Leicester- 
shiie, England ; coalmines. Pop. (1911) 18,550. 

COAST DEFENCE. — This must always depend 
on the general naval strength of a power. With the 
general naval developments of recent years the problem 
of 0. d. has taken on a new phase. Up to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria in 1881 signalling, searchlights, 
and torpedoes were rudimentary. The improvements in 
guns have been most important, both in velocity and 
range, so that it is possible to have fewer guns and 
mater distances between forts than heretofore. Much 
has been done too in the strengthening and concealment 
of forts and the guns which defend them. Two kinds 
of submarine mines have been adopted, * observation ’ 
and ‘contact* mines, also the Brennan torpedo, which 
is worked from the shore. Various methods of defence 
against torpedo-boat attack liave been devised ; there 
is mnerally a line of searchlights, then a lighted area 
demnded with quick-firing guns, then timber obstacles 
fastened with chains. For the communication of in- 
formation and orders between forts, an elaborate tele- 
phone and telegraph system is used. Each fortress has 
a commander witn a staff under him, and large forts 
are divided into sections ; the forts are in communica- 
tion with naval signal-stations in the neighbour- 
hood. 

COASTGUARD, naval force formed to suppress 
■muggling; used also as naval reserve and to assist 
shipwrecked vessels. 

COAT OP ARMS, see Hkraldey. 

COATBRIDGE (65® 52' N., 4® 3' W.), town, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland ; large ironworks. Fop. (1911) 
43,287. 

COATESVILLE (39® 68' N., 76® 50' W.), borough, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; ironworks ; silk and woollen 
mills. Pop. (1910) 11,084. 

GOATI, OoATi Mxtitdi (Wonca), genus of mammals 
allied to the racooon, living in Mexico, Central and S. 
America, and characterised by their long flexible snout ; 
they live on trees and feed on insects and Bzards. 

COBALT (Go«»69), lustrous, greyish-white, ductile, 
metallic element, M.P. 1630®, oconrring chiefly in 
smaltite or speiss - cobalt ((Co,Ni,Fe)As9), oobaltite 
(OoAsS), linnasite (C0SS4), and skutterudite (CoAs,) ; 
obtained by converting the ores into oxides by^oast- 
ing, and rsaucing the latter by heating with carbon or 
ainminium. 0. forms two series of compounds, 
oobaltons and oobaltio, and complex salts with 
ammonia known as cobidtammlnes, characterised by 


their red or blue colour. Tbity are used as stains or 
pigments in pottery and glass-making. 

GOBALTITE (CoAsS), mineral occurring in com- 
pact masses or in lustrous, metallic, silver white, or 
greyish-reddish cubic crystals. Found ohiofly in 
Scandinavia, Cornwall, and Westphalia, and used for 
the preparation of smalt. 

GOBAN (16® 40' N., 90® 16' W.), town, on Cojab6n, 
Guatemala ; coffee. Pop. 6351. 

GOBAR (31® 30' S., 145® 35' E.), town, N. S. Wales, 
Australia ; copper and gold mines. Pop. 8371. 

GOBBETT, WILLIAM (1766-1835), Eng. poli- 
tician; served in army, 1784-91; in 1792 went to 
Philadelphia, where he attacked Amer. institutions, 
for which he was fined; returned to England, 1800; 
attacked the Irish Government and developed Radical 
views; imprisoned, 1809-11, for protesting again^ 
flogging of militia ; was elected M.P. for CHdham in 
1830, and again 1834 ; broke down in health and d. 
next year ; wrote works on history and polities, and 
Gontri bated extensively to periodicals ; a good stylist 
and vigorous controversialist. Lift, by E. L Carlyle 
(1904); Lift and Letters, by Melville (1912). 

COBBOLD, THOMAS SPENCER (1828-86), 
Eng. scientist ; lecturer on hot. at St. Mary*s hospital, 
London, on zool. and oomparativo anat. at the Middle- 
sex hospital ; Bot. prol at Royal Veterinary Coll. ; 
an eminent authonty on parasites and parasitic 
diseases 

GOBDEN, RICHARD (1804-65), Brit, states- 
man; s. of a Sussex farmer. His education at Mid- 
hurst Grammar School was soanty, and when about 
fifteen he went into a warehouse in London. Ho was 
for some time a commercial traveller, and in 1830 went 
to Manchester os a cotton printer. He had beooine 
interested in political and economic questions, and in 
1836 pub. a pamphlet, England, Ireland, and America, 
hy a Manchester Manulacturer, He then paid a visit 
to the U.S.A., and travelled in the East. He returned 
in 1837, was elected M.P. for Stockport, and devoted 
all his energies to the anti-Com-Law agitation. After 
the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846, Sir Robert Peel 
acknowledged Cobden as the man to whom success 
was duo. C. then travelled abroad, and interested 
himself in the promotion of peace among European 
nations ; protested against the animosity towards 
France in 1 852, and opposed the Crimean War. Ho then 
attacked Brit, action in China, and lost his seat. He 
arranged a commercial treaty between Britain and 
France in 1800, and was greatly honoured in both 
countries. In a short time he broke down in health, 
and died. Great tributes wore paid to his memory 
in the House. 

He did not always foresee accurately the results of 
his own work, but his honesty and ability won him the 
greatest respeot in, as also since, his lifetime. 

Morley, Ia/s of Cobden ; a full biography. 

GOBET, GABEL GABRIEL (1813-89), Dutch 
writer on classics. 

COBHAM (61® 24' N., 0® 26' E.), village, Kent, 
England ; church contains collection of ancient brasses. 

GOBIJA, Puerto La Mar (22® 32' S., 70® 16' W.), 
small seaport town, Antofagasta, Chile ; exports gold. 

COBLE, lug-sailed fishing- boat used on Eng. coast 
(N.E.), with rudder projecting below the bottom. 

COBLENZ, Koblenz, ancient Confluentes (50® 21' 
N., 7® 36' E.), fortified city, capital of Rhino province, 
Germany, at junction of Rhine and Moselle, opposite 
fortress Eburenbreitstein. C. has numerous ancient 
buildings and several ohurohes, including church of 
St. Castor (founded 836; rebuilt XII. cent.); C. be- 
longed to 'Droves from 1018 till taken by Frauoe, 1794 ; 
assigned to Prussia, 1816 ; made seat of govt, of Rhine 
province, 18S^ ; wines, pianos. Pop. (1910) 56,478. 

COB-NUT, fruit of W. Indian Omphalta trianda ; 
large hazel-nut. 

COBOURG (43® 68' N., 78® 16' W.), city, Ontario, 
Canada; foundries, woollen mfils. Pop. 40to* 

COBRA, COBBA nx Oabbllo {Ifaja tripvdiaiu)^ 
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poisonoiiB snake of tropical Asia, especially India; 
attains a length of almost 0 ft., and is remarkable for 
its hood formed by the skin of the neck being expanded 
by the anterior ribs, bearing a white speotaolo-mark 
on the back. It is exhibited by Ind. snake-charmers. 
N, haje is the African cobra, or spy-slange. 

COBURG (60* 16' N., 12® manufacturing 

town, on Itz, Germany ; alternate capital with Gotha of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; chief buildings, Ehrenburg Palace 
(1549), residence of Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; 
ancient castle of Coburg (XI. cent.) contains relics 
of Luther ; yarious monuments, including statue of 
Prince Albert, erected by Queen Victoria, 1866 ; im- 
portant trade in cattle. Pop. (1910) 23,789. 

COCA, ChroA {Erythroxylon coca), shrub of order 
Erythroxylacen, growing in S. America. The leaves 
are a powerful stimulant, and are chewed, with an 
alkali, oy the natives, who, under its influence, can go 
for several days without food. Cocaine (q.v.) is 
obtained from the loaves. 

COCAINE (Cj^HjiNOJ, alkaloid obtained from 
leaves of coca plant (q.v.) ; white crystalline substance, 
bitter, slightly soluble in water ; exceedingly valuable 
as local ansBSthetio ; causes dilatation of pupil of eye ; 
strongly poisonous. 

COCANADA, COOONADA (16® 67' N., 82® 15' E.), sea- 
port, Madras, India ; rice, cotton, and sugar exported. 
Pop. 47,860. 

GOGGEIU8, JOHANNES, Koch (1603-69), Dutch 
theologian ; prof, at Bremen, Franeker, and Leiden. 

GOGCIDIA, order of Protozoa, belonring to the 
class Sporozoa, are parasites in cells, mainly of tissues 
associated with the digestive system, of annolida, 
arthropoda, molluBca, and vertebrata. They undergo 
a complex life-cycle, and that of Coecidium achvbergi, 
parasitic in the int^tine of the centipede LUhebitu 
forficcUuSt is typical for many species. A cyst (‘ oocyst * ) 
containing * spores ' is swallowed by the host along 
with its food, and dissolved, the liberated spores divid- 
ing into two forms, the sickle-shaped adult coccidium 
(* sporozoite ’), which by active movement enters a 
cell of the intestine, and coming to rest assumes a 
rounded shape (* trophozoite ’), and assimilates the 
contents of tne cell. The nucleus of the trophozoite 
divides into a number of daughter nuclei, each sur- 
rounded by protoplasm. The * schizonts ’ thus formed 
assume a shape like the sporozoites, burst from the 
exhausted cell, and actively enter fresh colls of the 
intestine of their host. The * merozoites,* by which 
name the parasites are known at this stage of their 
life-cycle, now repeat the same process while destroying 
the colls. After a few days, however, in.stead of be- 
coming schizonts some of the merozoites develop 
into two different kinds of elements, round passive 
macrogametea (female) and slender active micro- 
gametes (male), bearing a fla^Uum. Fertilisation 
(amphimixis) takes place, and the resulting cell 
(* zygote *) surrounds itself with a membrane forming 
an * oocyst.* The latter may pass from the host, and 
the nucleus and the protoplasm of the zygote form 
four * spores,* each of which divides into two * sporo- 
zoites,’ which are liberated in the intestine of a new 
host. 

COCClNEliLXDJB, see POLYMORPHA. 

GOGGULU0 INDXCU8, name for brown, dried 
berries of tlm climbing shrub Anamirta coccvlue. Its 
^tive praciple, picrotoxin, is a powerful poison, and 
is used in an antiparasitio ointment, and internaUy 
to check night-sweats in phthisis. 

COCCUS, see Baotsbioloqt. 

GOCCTX (Anat.), the tail end of the vertebral column 
in man, oonsisting of four vertebra — more or less fused. 

COCH^AMBA (17* S., 66® W.), central depart- 
ment, Bolivia, 8. America ; occupies extensive plateaus 
among offshoots of B. Oordilleras; grain, rubber; 
area, 23,321 sq. miles. Pop. c. 420,(X)0. 

COCHABAMBA, Obofssa (17® 25' 8., 66® 46' W.). 
city, Bolivia, 8. Amerioa ; bp.’s see ; cottons, wooUsns. 
Pop. 28,000. 
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COCHEM (60® 10' N., 7® 8' £.), town, on Moselle, 
Germany ; wines. Pop. 3819. 

COCHERY, LOUIS ADOLPHE (1819-1900), Fr. 
statesman ; supported revolution of 1870. 

COCHIN (c. 10® N., 76® E.). native state, India, 
between Malabar and Travancore, a small portion of 
S.W. angle bordering Arabian Sea; surface generally 
occupies sloping plains ; watered by numerous rivers 
forming series of shallow lagoons, subject in wet 
seasons to sudden swells ; communication chiefly by 
boat ; teak forests ; rice ; capital, Ernakulam ; area, 
1362 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 918,639. 

COCHIN (9® 58' N., 76® 17' E.), seaport town, 
Malabar district, Madras, India; formerly capital of 
(k»ohin State ; taken from Dutch by British, 1796 ; 
shipbuilding. Pop. e. 20,000. 

COCHIN, DENYS MARIE (1864- ), Fr. Con- 

servative politician and author. 

COCHIN-CHINA (8° 36' to 11® 43' N., 104® 25' to 
107® 36' E.), Fr. possession, S.E. Asia; bounded 

N. by Cambo^a and Annam, S.E. by South China Sea, 
W. by Gulf of Siam ; area, c. 20,000 sq. miles ; surface 
mainly broad plain ; mountainous in N. ; watered by 
Mekong, Dongnai, and other rivers ; climate subject to 
monsoons. Majority of inhabitants are Annamese ; 
religion. Buddhism. Country has gradually come 
under ]^. control since 1862; education is good, there 
are many schools, medical and secular ; Saigon, the 
chief town, is lit by electricity, and in other respects is 
modem ; area, 21,988 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 3,050,786. 

H. Russier et H. Brenier, UIndochine Fraw^iee 
(1910). 

COCHINEAL, reddish dye-stuff, prepared from 
the hemipterous insect Coccus cactif living on the 
cactus Opuntia coccinellifera of Mexico and Peru. 
Since carmine and other colouring agents can be 
obtained from o., the insect has b^n cultivated, in 
Algiers, Spain, Canary Islands, for commercial pur- 
poses ; dye used for confectionery and biological labora- 
tory stains. 

COCHLEA, see Eab. 

COCHRANE, THOMAS, see Dhkdohald, Eabl 
OY. 

COCK, EDWARD (1805-92), Eng. surgeon; pres. 
Royal ColL of Surgeons (1869) ; introduced new and 
valuable modes of operation. 

GOGILADE, bunch of ribbon worn in the hat. 
o*s were worn in George II. ’s army ; white by Jacobites. 
In 1798 green o*b were worn by the Fr. revolutionaries ; 
these were replaced later by the tricolour. 

COCKAIGNE, LAND OF, imaginary land where 
all is idleness and luxury. 

COCKATOOS, Cacatuidee, parrot-like birds which 
differ from the parrots in bearing a crest of feathers, 
and in their quiet white, grey, and black colouring ; 
found only in the Australian region and the Philip- 
pines. The popular name imitates the call of some 
species. 

COCKATRICE, fabulous monster, said to have 
been hatched by a reptile from a cook’s egg; its 
look was said to cause death. In medinval art the 

O. represents sin generally. 

GOCKBURN, SIR ALEXANDER JAMES 
EDMUND (1802-80), Lord Chief Justice of England; 
ed. Trinity HaU, Cambridge ; called to Bar, 1829 ; in 
1834 was ma^ member of Commission of Inquiry 
into corporations of England and Wales; Q.C., 1841; 
became famous as a counseU; elected M.P. for South- 
ampton, 1847; Solicitor-General, 1850; Attorney- 
General, 1861; Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 1866; 
was a brilliant orator. 

COeXBURN, ALISON (1713-94), Soot, poet; 
wrote one version of Flowers of the ForuL 

GOCKBURN, SIR GEORGE, Bart. (1772-1863), 
Brit, admiral 

GOCKBURN, LORD HENRY THOMAS (177^ 
1864), Scot, judge ; shared with Jeffrey the leadenMp 
of Scot Bar ; 6(£oitor*Qen. for Scotland (18W) ; 
of Lift of Jeffnift and Memorials of his Tm% (1856), 
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ft ftno piotnro of Edinburgh looiety; contributed to 
Edinburgh Bevuw. 

COCKCHAFER, large subterranean beetle (Mtlo 
Umtha vulgaris), yery destructive to trees, as it feeds 
on the roots near which it has been laid ; kUled by 
bats and rooks. See Cniunas. 

COCKER, EDWARD (163l«74), Eng. teacher who 
compiled the famous Cocker's Arithmetick (1678) ; henoo 
the phrase, * according to Cooker.* 

COCKERELL, CHARLES ROBERT (1788-1863), 
Eng. architect. 

COGKERILL, WILLIAM (1769-1832), Eng., after 
wards naturalised Fr., inventor ; first to establish 
woobspinning factories on Continent. — Cookerill, 
John (1790^1840), s. of above, extended former 
business, established great iron foundries ; constructed 
several continental railways. 

COCKERMOUTH (64® 40' N., 3® 22' W.). market 
town, on Derwent. Cumberland. England ; ruined 
castle ; Wordsworth’s birthplace ; woollens. Pop. 
(1911) 6203. 

COCK-FIGHTING, sport of ‘ cocking * with game- 
cocks ; prohibited in Britain (1849). 

COCKLE {Oardium), genus of bivalve molluscs 
containing numerous species, the common 0 . {C. edtde) 
being gathered for fooa. The shell is rounded, ribbed, 
and shaped like a heart when viewed from one end. 

COCKLE, SIR JAMES (1819-95), Eng. mathe- 
matician and lawyer ; Chief Justice, Queensland 
(1863). retiring to England (1879) ; performed research 
in higher algebra; pres., London Mathematical Soc. 
(1888). 

COCKNEY, native of London ; the ‘ Cockney 
school of poetry * was the name levelled at Keats. 
Leigh Hunt, and others. * Cockney * accent is the 
term applied to pronunciation of lower classes ; it is 
illustrated in Albert Chevalier's * Coster * songs. 

COCK-OF-THE-ROCK {Rupicola), genus of 
northern 8. Amencan birds (family Cotingidie), about 
size of pigeon » orange plumage and high crest. 

COCK-PAIDLE, see Lumpsuckers. 

COCKPIT. — (1) floor of building, surrounded with 
rising seats, where cock-fighting took place. (2) 
after- part in one of lower decks of ship, set aside for 
wounded during a battle. 

COCKROACH {BlaUidoc)f family of orthopterous 
insects, with flattened body and long antennse. Many 
^cies troublesome in houses ; have an offensive smell. 
Stylopyga orientalis is the common black * beetle ’ 
common in northeni countries. Periplaneta ameri- 
cana is sometimes found on ships. Fossil o’s have 
been discovered in Carboniferous rocks. 

COCK*S-COMB {Celosia)^ herbaceous annual 
(order Amarantacese). cultivated in various species 
for its large plume • like mass of red or purple 
flowers. 

GOCKTON, HENRY (1807-63), Eng. novelist; 
author of Valentine Vox and Sylvester Sound. 

COCO DE MER, Double Coco-nut {Lodoicea 
Sechellarutn)f variety of palm found chiefly in Seychelles 
Islands; fruit is extremely largo and takes years to 
ripen. 

COCOA, Cacao, pulverised seeds of the evergreen 
tree Theohroma cacao, order Sterculiace® ; native of 
tropical America, cultivated in W. Indies, W. Africa, 
Ceylon, and E. Indies. The fruit, a ‘ pod * of the 
shape of a gherkin up to 10 in. in length, contains five 
cells, in each of which is a row of up to twelve seeds 
packed in a pulp. The seeds or * beans ’ are extracted 
and fermented in covered barrels or under loaves, 
thus losing their bitter flavour. When dried and 
polished they are ready for the market. After roasting 
are gently crushed, the product beins known as 
u* llie latter contain up to 60 % of fat, which 
is extracted in powerful hydraulic presses and used 
for phamiaoeuuoal purposes. Although a rich 
beverftM can be obtained by boiling nibs in water, 
the or&Dftry ooooa, oonsUtinff of the fipely powdered 
•ad prepared feeds partly dissolved but the greater 


part suspended in boiling water, is more palatable. 
Tlie dietotio value of 0 . is due to fat. starch, and 
nitrogenous [matters oontainod and to the stimulating 
effect of the alkaloid theobromine, allied to the theino 
and oaffeme of tea and coffee. 

COCO-NUT PALM {Cocoa nueifera), palm-tree 
found growing to as great a height as 100 feet in 
tropical Asia, Africa, America, and especially the 
islands of the Paeiflo. Coco-nut is a pleasant food ; 

* milk * contained in o.-nut is a refreshing drink ; 

* arrack.* a spirituous liquor, is produced from flowers ; 
the timber is used in buildinn ; coir (g.e.), copra 
(q.v.), and a valuable oil are <n)Wned from various 
parts of the nut. 

COCOON, silky covering spun by various tjrpes of 
larvffi; silkworms^ 0 . of special commercial value. 
See Silk. 

COCOS ISLANDS, see Keeling Islands. 

COCYTUS (c. 39® N., 21® E.), river, Epirus, Greece ; 
tributary of Acheron. 

COD (Oadua caUariaa), soft-flnned fish, typical 
of the family Oadidoe, found chiefly in the N. Atlantic 
waters, much valued as a food and for the oil obtained 
from it ; usually fished for by hand-lines or trawl. C. 
weigh generally about 10 lb., but have been found 
weighing as much as 70 lb. The female is very 
prolific, sometimes producing eight or nine million eggs 
in spawning season. 

CODE, a compilation, or digest, of laws, often 
associated with the name of a particular person, such as 
the ‘Justinian C.,* the ‘ Draconian C.,* the ‘Clarendon 
C.,* the ‘ Code NapoUon,' etc. ; system of rules 
governing conduct or etiquette (‘code of honour'); 
table of signs* flags, etc., used in signalling (‘ Morse C.* 
and others). 

CODE CIVIL, Code NapolAon, is the standing 
body of law in France ; drawn up by Pothier, 
Cambao4r4s, and others, and issued under direction of 
Napoleon. 1804 (who altered several clauses), it unified 
ana simplified local laws and legal procedure. 

CODICIL, see Will. 

COD-LIVER OIL. oil obtained from the liver of 
the cod {Oadua morrpua) commercially by a process of 
steaming ; contains some acids not found elsewhere 
in animals. Taken either pure or in emulsions, it is 
very easily absorbed, and invaluable in building up the 
frame after wasting diseases like tuberculosis. 

CODRINGTON. CHRISTOPHER (1668-1710), 
Eng. colonial gov. and soldier ; founder of C. Coll., 
Barbadoes. 

CODRINGTON, SIR EDWARD (1770-^1851), 
Brit, admiral; entered navy. 1783; served in war 
with hVanoo. at Trafalgar, off Spain, in America, and in 
Greek War of Independence ; cr. K.C.B., 1816 ; admiral, 
1837. 

CODRUS, see Abohon. 

CODY, WILLIAM FREDERICK (1846- ), Amer. 
scout and showman ; famous shot (‘ Buffalo Bill ’). 

CODY, COLONEL S. P. (1862- ), Amor, 

aviator ; first man to fly in Britain ; first in War 
Office Aeroplane Competition, Aug. 1912. 

CO-EDUCATION, seo Education. 

GOEPFETAU. NICOLAS (1674-1623). Fr.C^atholic 
divine ; wrote History of Rome, 

COEHOORN, MENNO. BARON VAN (1641- 
1704), Dutch soldier and military engineer ; took part 
in war against France. 1073 onwards ; distinguished 
himself under Marlborough, especially at Namur. 1692, 
and at capture of Bonn and siege of Huy, 1703 ; wrote 
works on fortification {q,v,), 

GCELENTERA, group of animals including soo- 
phytes, jelly-fish, sea-anemones, corals, etc., being 
marine, witn the exception of a few freshwater speoiba 
(o-g* Hydra), They are characterised by the absence 
of a body cavity (ooslom) apart from the digestive 
cavity (entcron). and their body wall consists of two 
layers of cells (ectoderm and endoderm) with a support* 
ing jelly-like middle layer (mesoglcsa). They mostly 
possess stinging cells. Some 0. show a polypoid or 
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tubular and sedentary, often colonial, type and a 
medusoid or free-swimming type. The principal 



classes are : Hydromedusae, Scypho medusae, Antho- 
zoa, Ctonophora {qq.v.). 

COELLO, ALONSO SANCHEZ (1515-90), Span, 
artist. 

COELLO, ANTONIO (c. 1610-52), Span, poet 
and dramatist. 

COEN, JAN PIETERSZOON (1587-1630), gov.- 
gen. of Dutch East Indies. 

GOSNACULUM, room for supper, e.g. where Last 
Supper was eaten. 

CCENUHUS, a larval tapeworm {q.v,). 

GCBNWULF (d. 821), king of Mercia, a division of 
England (796). 

GOBUR, JACQUES (c. 1395-1456), Fr. merchant; 
founder of trade between France and the East ; in 1436 
went to court of Charles V 11. and assisted in purifying 
the coinage ; became very wealthy and powerful ; hia 
enemies brought about his overthrow in 1460 ; C. was 
imprisoned, escaped, and received by Pope in Rome ; d. 
on expedition against Turks. 

COFFEE, the seeds of evergreen shrubby trees of 
the genus Coffea (order Ruhiacece), particularly of the 
species C, arMca and C. liherica. The bevera^ has 
b^n known in Abyssinia for probably more than a 
thousand years, and the plant was introduced into 
Arabia in the XV. cent, and later became more ex- 
tensively cultivated in tropical Asia and Ainerioa. Its 
white and fragrant flowers grow in clusters in the axils 
of the leaves. The fruit is a red. fleshy berry resembling 
a cherry, and containing seeds in a yellowish pulp. 
The seeds are enclosed in a membrane (endooarp) 
called the ‘ parchment,* and each seed in a finer cover- 
ing known as ‘ silver skin.’ The pulp is removed 
either after drang the * cherries * in the sun or in the 
wet method by water and special machinery ; the 
seeds are subsequently dried, the parchment and silver 
skin removed by rollers, rubbing, and winnowing, and 
the beans are ready for shipping. They are sorted 
25 
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out into various grades to ensure uniformity in roast- 
ing. Boasting and grinding should be carried out 
shortly before the decoction is made. The valuable 
physiological action of 0 . as a stimulant of the nervous 
and vascular system is to a great extent duo to the 
alkaloid caffeine. C. is frequently adulterated, chiefly 
with chicory. The latter is widely used on account of its 
rich brown infusion with hot water, which gives ‘ body ’ 
to weak c. Arabian c. is called mocha. The principal c. 
exporting countries in order of importance are Brazil, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Dutch East Indies, Colombia, 
Brit. India, Haiti. The consumption of c. per head per 
annum is approximately: Holland, 15 lb.; Germany, 
7 lb. ; France, 61b. ; Austria-Hungary, 2 lb. ; U.K., 1 Id. 

Look, Coffee : its Cvliure and Commerce in aU 
Countries (1888). 

COFFEE-HOUSES, predecessors of the modem 
club ; first opened in Constantinople during XVI. cent. ; 
introduced into England, 1650, Franco, 1671, and soon 
into other European countries ; they formed a resort 
for men of fashion, and different houses wore patron- 
ised by different cliques ; Addison patronised Button’s, 
gamblers resorted to Jonathan’s in Change Alley, 
Scotsmen flocked to the British in Cockbum Street. 
C.-h. were moans of circulating news before the 
introduction of daily papers. 

GOFFER, chest for valuables ; mediaeval Ital. 
marriage-coffers were often carved, inlaid, and other- 
wise richly decorated ; also term for a certain panel in 
architecture. 

COFFERDAM, a water-tight enclosure of clay and 
piles, from which the water is pumped, in a river, etc., 
in order to construct foundations for bridges, piers, etc. ; 
also a water-tight appliance on the side of a ship to 
facilitate repairs under water. 

COFFEYVILLE (37® 2' N., 95® 37' W.), city, on 
Verdigris, Kansas, U.S.A. ; bricks, flour ; ships grain. 
Pop. (1910) 12,687. 

COFFIN, receptacle for the dead. The ancients 
used c’s made of baked clay ; stone came later into 
use, and lead c’s were common during Middle Ages. 
Wooden shells came into general use during the XVlI. 
cent., before which time the poor were buried merely in 
grave-clothes. 

GOG, round- bodied, trading ship of modissval 
times. 

GOGERS hall (1755), debating society holding 
meetings in various London taverns ; Wilkes, Dickens, 
and other public men among members. 

COGNAC (45° 41' N., 0^ 19' W.), town, Charente, 
France ; brandy. See Spirits. 

COGNITION, term used to denote state of con- 
scious knowledge of anything, whether physical or not. 

COGNIZANCE, BadQE, see HERALDRY. 

COHN, FERDINAND JULIUS (1828-98), Ger. 
botanist; prof, of bot., Breslau (1859); founder of the 
science of bacteriology ; did invaluable research on 
bacteria, algoe, and fungi, and pub. many notes on these 
and allied subjects. 

COHOES (42° 45' N., 73° 46' W.), city, at con- 
fluence of Mohawk and Hudson, New York State, 
U.S.A. ; cotton and woollen mills. Pop. (1910) 24,709. 

COHORT, in Rom. army military Body about 600 
strong, or tenth port of bgion ; loosely, a body of armed 
men. 

COIF, part of insi^a of ser joants-at-law ; white 
piece of cloth with smaller black portion superimposed, 
placed on top of wig ; formerly used to be skull-cap. 

COIMBATORE (10° 69' N., 76° 69' E.), district, 
Madras, India ; fiat country hemmed in by mountains 
on N., W., and S. ; watered by Cauvery and tributaries ; 
area, 7860 so. miles. Pop. 2,201,752. Capital, Coim- 
batore, on Noyil ; ceded to Britain, 1799; exports 
cotton, cereals, cattle, and hides. Pop. 63,080. 

COIMBRA (40° 13' N., 8° 24' W.), town, on Mon- 
dego, Beira, Portugal; formerly capital of Portugal 
and burial-place of many early kings ; bp-’s see ; has 
two cathedrals ; famous univ. (founded 1288) ; library 
and military coll. ; grain, fruit. Pop. 18,144. 
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COIN (36* 44' N., 4® 60' W.), town, on S4oo, MAlagA, 
Spain ; marble quarries. 

COINS, as legal medium of exchange, replaced 
metal ingots e. 720 b.o. ; first struck in Asia Minor, 
bearing bead of lion ; Gk. coins bore head of god, or 
scene from mythology, as well as name of city ; some 
are beautifully designed ; gold, silrer, copper, brass 
used ; in medisByal times the habit of clipping coins led 
to much annoyance, as coin was seldom its full face 
value; William III. permanently introduced milled 
edges, though milled o. were issued by Charles 1., 
1637. Modem Brit, gold coins are £5, £2, £1, 10s. 

Gardner’s Oatalogut of Ortek Coins (1883) ; Head, 
Hiitoria Numorum (1887). 

Coining. — Every person commits a felony who 
makes, gilds, or silvers any current coin ; or who 
files, clips, or alters any com with intent to make it 
pass for current gold or silver coin ; or who imports 
any counterfeit coin from beyond the seas ; or has in 
his possession any of the implements used in coining. 
The coining of good money, without permission of the 
Crown, is also a crime. 

COIR, fibrous substance obtained from external 
husk of coco-nut ; used for making matting, etc. 

GOIRE, Chub (46° 61' N., 9° 31' E.), town, Orisons, 
Switserland ; ancient Curia Rhastorum ; many interest- 
ing specimens of mediasval arch. ; bp.’s see ; centre of 
transit trade in wine, tobacco, and clocks. Pop. (1912) 
16,100. 

COKE, the product obtained by depriving coal of 
volatile constituents through heating it in ovens, 
air being excluded. It is hard, porous, and of a semi- 
metallic lustre, and consists essentially of carbon. It 
is manufactured in ovens of different construction. In 
the beehive-oven, so-callod from its shape, the required 
heat is supplied by the f^tial combustion of the coal. 
The retort and condensing ovens of various patterns 
are more economical, and permit the collection of the 
valuable by-products — ^as, tar, ammonia. C. is used 
in metallurgy, chemical industry, for domestic fuel, etc. 

COKE, SIR EDWARD (1552-1634), Eng. barri8t<)r ; 
ed. Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; called to Bar, 1678 ; his 
abilities were soon recognised; elected M.P. and 
Speaker, 1693; Attorney- General, 1594; Crown 
lawyer in trial of Raleigh, and remembered for brutality 
to accused ; Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 1600 ; 
vigorously defended common law against royal pre- 
rogative ; offended king, and was imprisoned, 1620 ; 
retired, 1628 ; famous as a legal writer. 

Johnson, Lifs of Sir Ed. C. ; Woolryoh, Life of C. ; 
Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices. 

COKE, SIR JOHN (1663-1644), Eng. politician; 
Sec. of State (1625-39). 

COKE, THOMAS (1747-1814), Anglican clergy- 
man, then follower of Wesley ; became Methodist bp. 
in America, 1787 ; anti- slavery worker. 

COLBERT, JEAN BAPTISTE (1619-83), 
Fr. statesman. In 1651 he was employed by Cardinal 
Masarin, and quickly rose in influence. Af ter Mazarin’s 
death in 1661 he entered the employment of Louis XIV., 
and was made superintendent of buildings, 1664, con- 
troller-general, 1666, and minister of marine, 1669. He 
reformed the burdensome taxation, making it, to a 
certain point, juster and more economical. He did 
much to raise the prosperity of loanee, strengthened 
the navy, and was interested too in bt. and art. liis 
sending men to be galley slaves is a serious blot on 
his character. Owing to the rivalry of Louvois his 
influence with Louis waned shortly before his death. 

Lavisse, Histoire de France ; and Cambridge Modern 
History, vol. v. 

COLBERT DE GROIBST, CHARLES, MAR- 
QUIS (1625-96), Fr. diplomatist ; Intendant of Alsace, 
1668 ; represented fiance at conference of Aix-la- 
Chap<dle ; ambassador to London, 1 068. 

COLBURN, HENRY (d. 1865), Eng. pubUsher ; 
founded A'sw Monthly Magasine, 1814. 

COLBURN, ZERAH (1832-70), Amer. enpneer; 
nephew of C., the mathematical prodigy ; edit, sue- I 


oessively of The Railroad Advocate (New York), The 
Engineer, and Engineering (London). 

COLGHAGUA (34* 35' S., 71* W.), province, 
Ontral Chile, between Argentina and Pacific, S. 
America ; capital, San Fernando ; stock-raising, mining; 
area, 3849 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 169,421. 

COLCHESTER (44* 34' N., 73* W.), town, on Lake 
Champlain, Vermont, U.S.A. ; cotton and woollen 
goods. Pop. (1910) 6460. 

COLCHESTER (61° 63' N., 0* 24' E.), market 
town, river port, on Colne, Essex, England ; site of 
first Bom. colony in ]>ritain {Camulodunum ) ; before 
conquest, seat of Brit, king, Cunobelin (Shakespeare’s 
Cyi]^line) ; ancient Rom. walls almost entire ; 
museum of Rom. antiquities ; castle — largest specimen 
of Norman arch, in England ; remains of Augustinian 
Priory ; many ehurohes ; grammar school (founded 
1539) and a military d4pdt ; market for oyster fisheries 
and agricultural produce. C. was besieged by Fairfax, 
1648. Pop. (1911) 43,463. 

COLCHESTER, CHARLES ABBOTT, 1ST 
BARON (1767-1829), Eng. politician; Speaker of 
House of Commons. 

COLCHICUM, Mxadow Satfbon {Colchicum 
autumnale), plant of order Liliaceo, with purple 
flowers, growing in rich soils in England, Ireland, 
middle and southern Europe generally. The dried 
and powdered corm, or bulbous root used as a drug, 
causes an increased amount of bile to be poured into 
the intestine, and is a specific fur gout ; poisonous in 
large doses ; active principle is an alkaloidf colchicine. 

COLCHIS, ancient name of district of Asia Minor, 
eastern end of Black Sea, 8. of Caucasus ; nearly 
corresponding to former province Mingrdi (modem 
Kutais) ; in Gk. myth, home of Medea and sorcery ; 
land of ‘ Golden Fleece ’ ; after Mit hridatio war, 
became subject to Rome ; annexed by Russia, 1866. 

COLCOTHAR, name for redclish- brown ferric 
oxide obtained as a residue from distillation of ferrous 
sulphate in the manufacture of fuming sulphuric 
acid ; used as a polishing powder and as a pigment 
(Ind. red). 

COLD, low temperature, a decrease of the rapid 
molecular vibration which causes heat. The absolute 
zero or temperature at which there is no heat cannot 
be obtainea practically. It is —273°. The nearest 
approach to it is liquid helium, which boils at 4° '3 
absolute. 


COLD HARBOR (37* 36' N., 77“ 10' W.), Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A. ; scene of battles between Fedorals 
and (Ilonfederatea, 1802 and 1864. 

GOLDEN, CADWALLADER (1688-1776), Scots- 
Amor. physician, botanist, and politician ; was acting- 
gov. ofNew York at outbreak of War of Independence, 
and supported Brit. Government. 

GOLDEN, CADWALLADER DAVID (1769- 


1834), Amer. lawyer and politician ; grandson of above. 

COLDSTREAM (66° 40' N., 2° 19' W.), to^vn, on 
Tweed, Berwickshire, Scotland ; * Coldstream Guards * 
raised here, 1660, by Gen. Monck. 

COLD WATER (41° 64' N.. 86° 2' W.), city. 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; Portland cement ; agricultural 
implements. Pop. (1910) 6946. 

COLE, THOMAS (1801-48), Amer. landscape artist. 

COLE, VIGAT (1833-93), Eng. artist; A.R.A. 
(1870) ; R.A. (1880) ; Pool of London, in Tate Gallery. 

COLEBROOKE, HENRY THOMAS (1765-1837), 
Eng. Orientalist ; wrote Sanskrit Orammar, etc. 

GOLEM ANITE, Ca,B«On5H)0, Californian mineral 
occurring massive or in orilliant monoebnio crystals, 
of commercial value as source of borates and boracio 
acid. Varieties are priceite, ulexite, and pandermite ; 
the last is found in Asia Minor. 

GOLENSO (28° 44' S., 29° 60' E.), village. Natal, 
S. Africa ; scene of Brit, repulse in Boer War, Deo. 1899. 

COLENBO, JOHN WILLIAM (1814-83), Anglican 
ecclesiastic ; bp. of Natal, 1863 ; transla^ Now 
Testament into Zulu ; pioneer in ‘ Higher Criticism * ; 
pub. works on Pentateuch and was excommunicated 
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by bp. of Cape Town, who consecrated a rival bp. ; 
wrote works on math*s. 

COLEOPTERA, order of insects (Hexapoda) in- 
cluding the beetles and weevils, altogether about 
160,000 species, characterised by the modification of 
the anterior pair of wings into hard horny covers 
(elytra) for the membranous posterior pair, which are 
folded underneath when not in use. In species with 
terrestrial habits the hind wings are greatly reduced 
in size, and the elytra frequently become fused to form 
an armour for the abdomen. The jaws are adapted for 
biting, the mandibles often being powerfully developed, 
those of the stag-beetle being a well-known example. 



A Bkbtlk vibwrd from below, af, single pair of 
anletin® ; ahd^ abdomen ; /.i/’., foro wing ; gn‘\ 
gn^, the three pairs of gnathltcs ; h.w., hind wing; 
h, head ; I, walking legs ; th, thorax. 

As a rule the integument of the beetle is hard and horny, 
and the prothorax is movable on the mesothorax. The 
c. undergo complete metamorphosis (are holometabolic). 
The larvBB are more or less active grubs, and the inactive 
pupas have their appendages free, not fixed to the body 
as in the case of butterfiy pupae. The development 
sometimes occupies many years. Some families are 
aquatic, as the Dytiscidae and Hydrophilidro. Stag- 
beetles, chafers, weevils, ladybirds, glow-worms, and 
click beetles are a few of the more representative 
families. 

W. W, Fowler, Coleoptera of the British Islands 
(6 vols., London, 1887-91); J. L. licconte and G. H. 
Horn, Classification of Coleoptera of N, America 
(Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 1883). 

GOLEPEPER, JOHN COLEPEPER, 1ST 
BARON, Culpepper (d. IfifiO), Eng. politician ; at first 
against the king, but changed for fear of revolution ; 
fought in Civil War ; accompanied Charles II, in exile. 

COLERAINE (55° 8' N., 6° 41' W.), seaport, 
market town, on Bann, Londonderry, Ireland ; linen ; 
salmon fisheries. Pop. 6500. 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY (1796-1849), Eng. poet ; 
e. 8. of Samuel Taylor C. ; ed. Oxford ; became writer 
for the magazines, and a schoolmaster at Amblesido ; 
lacking stability, he failed in all his occupations. In 
his poetry he showed a marked kinship to Wordsworth, 
and left several sonnets of high literary quality ; 
one of the most brilliant conversationalists of his day. 

COLERIDGE, JOHN DUKE COLERIDGE, 
1ST BARON (1820-94), Lord Chief Justice of 
England ; ed. at Eton and Balliol Coll., Oxford ; 
calfed to the Bar, 1846 ; Liberal M.P. for Exeter, 1865 ; 
showed ability at the Bar and in the House ; took 
part in the first Tiohbomo trial ; became Chief 
Justice of Common Pleas and baron in 1873 ; Lord 


Chief Justice, 1880 ; was a great speaker and a refined 
and scholarly man. 

COLERIDGE, SIR JOHN TAYLOR (1790- 
1876), Eng. judge ; nephew of Samuel TaWor C. ; f. 
of the first Baron C., Lord Chief Justice of England. 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR (1772-1834), 
Eng. poet ; b. Ottery St. Mary, Devon, whore his f. 
was vicar ; ed. Christ’s Hospital, and Jesus Coll., 
Cambridge ; got into debt, and enlisted in the 
dragoons, but was bought off by liis family. C. and 
Southey married two sisters (Sara and Edith Fricker), 
and proposed to found a ‘ pantisocratio ’ settlement in 
America, but the scheme was abandoned. At 
Nether Stowoy, Somerset, C. had Wordsworth for 
neighbour, and there they planned their joint-work, 
the Lyrical Ballads (1798), to which C. contributed 
The Ancient Mariner ; here also he wrote the first 
part of Christahel, and Kiibla Khan (pub. 1816). 
An earlier vol., Poems on Various Subjects^ had 
appeared in 1796. C. had become a Unitarian, 
and, after the Somerset period, acted for some time 
as preacher. He spent a year in Germany, where 
he became interested in metaphysics. In 1779 
ho was in London, writing for the Morning Post ; 
made his home at Keswick (1800), and pub. his 
trans. of Schiller’s Wallenstein ; went to Malta in 
search of health (1804); afterwards travelled in 
Italy. In 1808 he lectured on Shakespeare at the 
Royal Institution, London. His drama. Remorse^ 
was produced at Drury Lane in 1813. His 
later publications include Biographia Literaria, 
Sibylline Leaves, Aids to Reflection, The Constitution 
of Church and State ; and other works were pub. 
posthumously. In 1796 he became a victim to 
laudanum, which wrecked his health and literary 
faculties. He was long deixjndent for money upon 
the generosity of friends and admirers. C. has 
left us poetry, small in quantity, but of the noblest 
quality, which ranks him amongst the greatest 
writers in the Eng. tongue. No finer ballad yK>etry 
was ever written than The Ancient Mariner ; Christahel 
and Kubla Khan are works of the highest metrical 
and imaginative beauty, and several shorter pieces 
are marked by the most exquisite literary charm. 

J. 1). Campbell, Life of S. T. C. (1894) ; H. D. Traill, 
Coleridge, English Men of Letters Series. 

COLERIDGE, SARA (1803-52), Eng. poetess and 
miscellaneous writer ; dau. of Samuel Taylor C. ; 
pub. several translations from foreign authors ; also 
Pretty Lessons in Verse, and a fairy t«de, Phantasmion. 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, SAMUEL (1875-1912), 
Brit, musician ; s. of Eng. mother and W. African 
father ; sot Hiawatha to music ; -wrote The Atonement, 
a cantata ; early death cut short promising career. 

COLESBERG (30° 34' S., 26° 33' E.), town, C. 
province. Capo Province, S. Africa. 

COLET, JOHN (1467-1519), Eng. Renaissance 
scholar ; lectured on St. Paul at Oxford ; one of 
pioneers of Humanistic movement ; refounded St. 
Paul’s School, 1612. 

COLET, LOUISE (1810-76), Fr. lady novelist and 
poet. 

COLEUS, genus of tropical herbs or shrubs with 
labiate fiowers and ornamental foliage, for which 
various species have been cultivated in gardens. 

COLFAX, SCHUYLER (1823-85), Amer. poli- 
tician ; member of Congress (Republican), 1865-69 ; 
Vice-Pres. of U.S.A., 1869-73 ; suspected of corrup- 
tion, he retired into private life, 1872. 

COLIC, a vague medical term, applied to sudden 
spasmodic pain in the abdomen ; if tne patient seems 
collapsed, tne condition is not really c., and is usually 
very serious (perforation of an organ, acute intestinal 
obstruction, i3eritoniti8, etc.), and a doctor must be 
sent for at once. C. may frequently be accompanied 
by vomiting or diarrhoea and Quickening of the pulse ; 
and it is usually classed under tnree heads — abdominal, 
renal, and hepatic c. 

Abdominal C. is distinguished by a twisting pain. 
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mainly round tbo umbilioua, and is often due to 
intestinal irritation caused by hard, undigested food. 
It may be due to lead- poisoning (7.0.), when other 
oharooteristio symptoms will be present. 

Renal G. is due to the passage of a stone, or eal- 
ctUus, along the ureter, wluoh leads from the kidney 
to the bidder. The pain is very characteristic, 
and shoots downwards from the loin to the thigh 
and testicle on the same side. 

In Hxfatic C. the pain slioots upwards to the right 
shoulder and backwards, and is duo to tho passage of 
a gall-stone along tho bile-duct. Jaundice usually 
follows H. C. 

COIilGNT, GASPAHD D£ (1519-72), Fr. 
Huguenot leader ; of noble Burgundian family ; after 
much active service in Fr. ariny, ho became colonel- 
general and was famous as military reformer ; made 
admiral of France (1552) ; defended Saint-Quentin in 
siege of 1557, and, on the town's being taken, was im- 
prisoned and finally ransomed. Meanwhile C. had be- 
come a Huguenot. On death of Louis, prince of C5ond6, 
at JamaCt he became leader of Prot. armies ; after 
Peace of St. Germain he returned to court and became 
favourite of Charles XI. Huguenot influence at 
court brought reaction, and result was Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, in which C. was slain. 

A. W. Whitehead, Qaspard de Ccligny^ Admiral of 
France (1904) ; C. Merki, VAmiral dt Goligny (1909). 

COLIMA, small Pacific state, Mexico ; surface 
mountainous ; fertile soil ; on N. frontier is volcanic 
peak Ciohma (12,750 ft.); stock-raising, coffee; area, 
2273 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 77,704. Chief town is 
Colima. Pop. (1910) 25,148. 

COLIN, ALEXANDRE (1626- 1612), Flemish 
sculptor. 

COLL (56® 37' N., 6® 31' W.), island, Inner Hebrides, 
W. coast of Mull, Scotland. 

COLLAR, neckwear, in modem times usually of 
linen, but formerly of lawn and lace, succeeding the 
Elizabethan ruff ; also applied to a livery, or decora- 
tive badge, as tho * C. of the Garter * and other orders 
of knighthood. In the Middle Ages a squire was cr. by 
investiture with a 0. and spurs. Great lords and their 
followers were known by their rich collars, e.g* at the 
time of Wars of the Roses. 

COLLAR-BONE, sco Skeleton. 

COLL ATI A (41® 67' N., 12® 41' E.), ancient town, 
Latium, Italy. 

COLLE (43® 26' N., 11® 7' E.), town, Siena, Italy ; 
bp. *8 see ; cathedral ; glass-works. Pop. 6791. 

COLLE, CHARLES (1709-83), Fr. song- writer and 
dramatist. 

COLLECTIVISM, modem Socialistic term signify- 
ing joint ownership and administration of capital by a 
community. 

COLLEGE (Lat., collegium^ originally a society, 
body, or corporation of persons engaged in common 
pursuits ; a body of clergy living in common on a 
foundation ; a society of persons joined together for 
educational purposes (see Univeii.sitibs). 

COLLEMBOLA, family of wingless insects, named 
by Lord Avebury ; Podura, which frequents stagnant 
water, is common type. 

COLLEONI, BARTOLOMEO (1400-76), Ital. 
soldier ; fought in turn for Venice and Milan. 

COLLETTA, PIETRO (1775-1831), Neapolitan 
general ; wrote History of Naples. 

COLLEY, SIR GEORGE POMEROY (1835-81), 
Eng. general ; killed at Majuha. Butler, Life (1899). 

COLLIER, ARTHUR (1680-1732), Eng. philo- 
sopher ; held living of Lan^ord Magna, Wilts, from 
1704; became student of Descartes; wrote Claris 
Universalis, denying (1) that because external world 
seems real, it theremre is so ; (2) that it is real. His 
thought resembles Berkeley’s. 

COLLIER, JEREMY (1650-1726), Anglican 
ecclesiastio ; staunch Tory and supporter of Stewart 
cause, for wbioh he got into trouble during reign of 
William IIL ; obliged to go into exile some years ; 


wrote numerous works; attacked iumoralily and 
profanity of the stage. 

COLLIER, JOHN PAYNE (1780-1883), Eng. man 
of letters ; ]^zabethan student ; notorious as forger 
of XVII.-oent. annotations to Shakespeare folio. 

COLLIN, HEINRICH JOSEPH VON (1771- 
1811), Austrian dramatist and song-writer. 

COLLIN D’HARLEVILLE, JEAN FRANCOIS 
(1766-1806), Fr. dramatist. 

COLLING, CHARLES (1751-1836), and ROBERT 
(1749-1820), Eng. cattle-breeders, best known for 
improving tho shorthorn breed by scientific breeding. 

COLLINGWOOD (44® 30' N., 80® 20' W.), town. 
Ontario, Canada ; lumber, grain. Pop. 6000. 

COLLINGWOOD (37® 60' S., 144® 60' E.), city, on 
Yarra-Yarra, N.E. suburb of Melbourne, Australia. 
Pop. 33,000. 

COLLINGWOOD, CUTHBERT COLLING- 
WOOD, Bason (1760-1810), Brit, naval commander ; 
b. Newcastle-on-Tyne ; served in Amer. War, 1774 ; 
he was at the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 1797 ; made 
vioe-admiral, 1799, and went to the Mediterranean ; 
most celebrated for his part in the victory of Trafalgar, 
where he led one line of ships, in the Royal Sovereign. 
He was cr. baron just afterwards. His health failed, but 
he remained at sea, dying on board the ViUe de 
Paris. 

COLLINS, ANTHONY (1676-1729), Eng. deist; 
b. Hounslow ; ed. Cambridge ; intimate finend of 
Locke ; advocated free-thinking as a cure for atheism. 

COLLINS, JOHN CHURTON (1848-1908), Eng. 
author ; prof, of Eng. Lit., Birmingham ; a volumin- 
ous writer on literary subjects, and a good oritio. 

COLLINS, MORTIMER (1827-76), Eng. author; 
wrote Sweet Anne Page and other novels ; also light 
vorse. 

COLLINS, WILLIAM (1787-1847), Eng. artist; 

r , inter of genre pictures ; A.R.A. (1816) ; R.A. (1820) ; 
of Wilkie C., novelist. 

COLLINS, WILLIAM WILKIE (1824-89), Eng. 
novelist ; achieved popular success with The Woman 
in White (1860) and The Moonstone (1868). 

COLLODION, viscid fluid made by dissolving 
gun-cotton or pyroxylin in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether; the evaporation of the solvents leaves a tenacious 
film; used in preparation of photographio films, 
and in surgery as a coating for wounds. 

COLLOT D’HERBOIS, JEAN MARIE (1750-96), 
Fr. Revolutionary leader ; at first an actor ; member 
of the Commune, 1792; pres, of Convention, 1793. 

COLLUSION, legal term for compact made by two 
people that, for improper purposes, one should bring 
an action against the other. 

COLLYER, ROBERT (1823-1912), Amer. divine, 
Methodist, then Unitarian ; famous preacher and 
anti-slavery worker. 

COLMAN, GEORGE (1732-94), Eng. dramatist 
and scholar ; wrote The Clandestine Marriage, The 
Jealous Wife, etc. ; also trans. from Terence and 
Horace. 

COLMAN, GEORGE, THE YouNOBB (1762-1836), 
Eng. dramatist ; s. of above ; author of The Heir 
at Law and other popular and amusing dramas ; 
examiner of plays (1824-36). 

COLMAN, ST. (d. 676), bp. of Lindisfame, 661 ; 
then in Iona and Ireland. 

COLMAN, SAMUEL (1832- ), Amer. landscape 

artist. 

COLMAR, Kolmar (48® 6' N., 7® 19' B.), town, 
Germany ; capital of Upper Alsace ; became imperial 
city, 1220; Fr. possession, 1681-1871; centre textile 
weaving. Pop. (1910) 43,808. 

COLNE (63® 53' N., 2® 10' W.), market town, 
Lancashire, England; textiles. Pop. (1911) 23,693. 

COLOCYNTH, Bittbb Applm (CitrvUus cofo- 
eynthis), plant belonging to natural order Onewhi- 
taccas : 0. of commerce is prepared from the dried and 
pMled fruit; acts on the liver and gall-bladder as a 
biliary stimulant; used, generally combined with other 
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drugR, a drastio pargativo. The aotiTe principle ia 
oolooynthin (OnHjiOg). 

COLOGNE, K6Lir (60* 65' N., 6* 66' E.), town, 
RhenUh Prussia, on RUne ; one of principal western 
fortressee of Germany. From its position at head 
of Rhine navigation for sea-going vessels, as centre 
of rail and river systems, and b^ing near rich coal 
and iron field, C. has great commercial importance 
archiepisoopal see ; has magnificent Gothic cathedral 
built between 1248 and 1447, but not completed unti 
1880; several other fine churches. Gothic town- hall, 
Gursenich Hall, Tempelhaus, and other interesting 
buildings ; zoological and botanical gardons ; manu- 
factures cottons, woollens, boet-sugar, chemicals, 
spirits of wine, eau-de-Cologne, tobacco, machinery, 
chocolate, carriages, porcelain, soap. C. was Rom. 
colony in reign of Claudius ; taken by Franks in 

V. cent. ; annexed to Ger. empire in IX. cent. ; 
great trading centre in Middle Ages^ and powerful 
member of Hanseatic league ; C. University (founded 
1389) was famous in XV. cent. ; gradually declined, 
and ceased to exist after foundation of Bonn Univ. 
(1791); taken by French, 1794; restored to Prussia, 
1814. Pop. (1910)616,167. 

Helmken, Kdln und seine SehenswurdigJceiten 
(20th ed., 1903) ; H. Keussen, HistorxcJye Topographie 
der Stadl Kdln im MiUelalter (1006). 

GOLOMB, PHILIP HOWARD (1831-99), Brit, 
vioe-admiral ; b. Scotland ; entered navy, 1846 ; 
served in Mediterranean, China, Burma, Oimean 
War, etc. ; retired, 1886 ; did much for the advance- 
ment of naval signals and naval tactics ; became 
one of the best naval historians, showing great insight 
into problems of naval warfaie. 

GOLOMBES (48° 66' N., 2° 14' E.), town, 7 miles 
N.N.W. of Paris, France ; petroleum refineries ; 
vinegar. Pop. 23,061. 

GOLOMBET (49° 6' N., 6° 18' E.), village, Lor- 
raine, Germany ; scene of battle between Germans 
and French, Aug. 1870. 

GOLOMBIA (12° 25' N. to 3° S., 68° to 79° 10' 

W. ), republic, S. America; bounded N. by Panama, 
Caribbean Sea, Venezuela, E. by Venezuela, Brazil, 
8. by Ecuador, W. by Pacific ; area, c. 480,000 sq. 
miles ; extreme length, 950 miles ; width, 640 miles. 
From Pasto in S.W. corner Cordilleran ranges spread 
out like ribs of fan ; along Pacific coast Cordillera 
de Choo6 is low, and valley to £. is drained 8. to 
Pacific by San Juan R., N. to Atlantic by Atrato. 
Main ranges are Western, Centra^ and Eastern Cor- 
dilleras; intervening valleys drained by Cauoa and 
Mi^alona Rivers. These valleys are richly wooded; 
co&e, maize, tobacco, and cacao are cultivated. Great 
plains or llanos in E. are drained by head-waters 
of Orinoco. 

Climate varies greatly, ranging from tropical to arctic 
conditions; rainy season, Oct. to Deo. ; dry season, Deo. 
to Feb. Most of inhabitants live on plateau x, which are 
treeless but well-watered prairies, of which those of 
Antioquia and Bogotd are most important. Capital, 
Bogota, stands on latter, 8694 ft. above sea-level. 

History. — Original inhabitants of C. were Indians, 
some of whom at time of coming of Spaniards were 
partially civilised, while others were still in primitive 
condition. Spaniards first appeared in first half of 
XVI. cent. ; in 1525, Bastims established their first 
settlement at Santa Marta, and eight years later 
another was made by Heredia at Cartagena; he 
made several successful expeditions in search of 
gold. Quesada took Bogota (1637), the capital of 
the Chiboha tribe, and named the surrounding district 
New Granada. New Granada was at first incor- 
porated with Peru, but attained separate existence 
in 1564 when it became a Presidency. For nearly 
two hundred years Indians were cruelly oppressed 
by Span, conquerors; one-seventh were forced to 
work in mines as slaves under wretched conditions ; 
bnt in 1729 slavery was abolished. In 1740, New 
Granada was for the second time made a viceroyalty— 


it had been one for short time from 1718— And so con 
tinned until it attained independence in 1810. Prin- 
cipal events under 8pan. rule were introduction of 
Inquisition ; importing of negroes from Africa to 
supersede Indians in mines ; attacks by English, 
French, and other nations. The Viceroys, by tyranni- 
cal and unjust measures, finally drove people to 
insurrection in 1810, when revolution occurred, 
Bogota first declaring independence. War ensued ; 
lasted nine years before Spaniards were finally over- 
come ; leader of rebels being Simon Bolivar, a Span- 
iard, and liberator of Colombia, Panama, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador, which he unified as Republic of C. 
At his death they again separated, and Colombia and 
Panama became Repubbe of New Granada. San- 
tander was first pros. ; administration of his successor, 
Obando, was marked by first of succession of civil 
wars and administrative changes. Panama seceded 
from republic, 1856; Antioquia, 1867. In 1861 
occurred another change, and republic was now called 
United States of C. ; this lasted till 1886, when it 
again became Republic of C. Revolts occurred in 
1895 and 1900, latter resulting in civil war, which 
lasted till 1003. Panama (g.v.) again seceded in 
1903, in time of Marroquin’s administration. Since 
1905 efforts have been made to settle by arbitration 
the boundary dispute with Peru and Ecuador. 

Ijower levels produce rice, sugar-cane, bananas, 
ndigo, resins, rubber, copaiba, cocoa, vegetables, 
vory, dye-woods, medicinal plants ; in more temper- 
ate zone are found cinchona tree, coffee, figs, while 
higher up, wheat, other grains; and potato^ are culti- 
vated ; on llanos in E. cattle are roared. Country 
is rich in minerals, gold, coal, iron, salt, copper, lead, 
platinum, zinc, antimony, solphur, cinnabar, rook 
salt, arsenic, marble, lime, gypsum, petroleum, precious 
(tones; valuable pearl fisheries along coast. Manu- 
'actures include pig-iron, rails, castings, sugar, sheet- 
ing, candles, soap ; exports — coffee, cocoa, hides, 
iotton, mahogany and other furniture woods, drugs, 
aoutchouc, cattle, etc. ; imports clothes, hats, boots 
and shoes, machinery, matches, textiles, etc. Railway 
mileage is over 600. Several rivers are navigable or 
partly so. 

Government is by pres., with Congress consisting 
of Senate and House of Representatives. Senate has 
35 members. House of Representatives, 92 members, 
who are elected by popular vote for four years. Pres, 
holds office four years. 

Inhabitants include Spaniards, Indians, negroes, 
and many cross-breeds ; there is little raoe animosity, 
probably because the jpadations between white 
and coloured are too nne for distinction. Chief 
religion is R.C. ; education free, bnt not compulsory. 
Pop. (estimated) c. 6,000,000. 

Petre, RtpvUic o/ Colombia (1906); Hall, Colombia 
(1871). 

COLOMBIER, PIERRE BERTRAND DE (1299- 
1361), Ft. cardinal. 

COLOMBO (6° 66' N., 79* 59' E.), capital and prin- 
oipal seaport, Ceylon, on W. side of island ; extensive 
trade ; magnificent artificial harbour ; port of call 
for Eastern steamers ; coaling station ; seat of R.C. 
and Anglican bp's ; many fine buildings ; Poring, 
settlement, 1517; taken by Dutch, 1656; by British, 
1796; spices, fibres, tea, and coffee. Pop. (1911) 
182.058. 

COLON. — (I) Anatomical term denoting the part of 
the large intestine extending from the cssoum to the 
rectum ; (2) in punctuation, the mark (:) used to 
separate parts of a sentence complete in themselves, 
but less independent than a full stop (.) would 
denote. 

COLON, Aspihwall (9° 23' N., 79* 23' W.), 
seaport, Panama, on limon Bay, W. side of Mansan- 
iUa Island ; spacious harbour ; Atlantio terminus of 
Panama railway and Panama oanal ; unhealthy 
oltmate; U.S.A. control sanitation and quarantine. 
Pop. (1910) 19.30a 
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COLON (22* 43' N.. 80® 46' W.), town, Cuba; 
sugar. 

GOLONLIi, see OrncEit. 

GOLONIA, see Uruottay. 

COLONIAL GONFEHENCES held in London, 
1887, 1896, 1902, 1907, 1911, to discuss matters of 
Imperial interest. 

COLONIAL OFFICE, THE, Downfno St., is 
the goyernmont department in London which transacts 
all business relating to the Brit, colonial possessions. 
It is administered by a Sec. of State for the Colonies, 
parliamentary Under- Soo., and an extensive permanent 
staff. The oflSoe of Colonial Sec. was or. in 1864, the 
duties haying hitherto been undertaken by the Home 
Sec., and subsequently by the Sec. for War. In 
1907 the administration of the C.O. was rearranged 
by Lord Elgin under the following divisions; (1) 
Dominions Division^ dealing with matters affecting 
the interests of the self-governing dominions ; (2) 
Crown Colonies Division, controlling the administration 
of the colonies indicated and the Protectorates ; and 
(3) Oeneral Division, which deals with snoh matters 
as education, currency, postal service. 

COLONNA, one of the most important families 
in Rome from the XII. cent, onwards ; in frequent 
strife with other houses ; still exists. 

COLONNA, GIOVANNI PAOLO (d. 1695), Ital. 
composer of church music. 

COLONNA, VITTORIA (1490-1547), Ital. poet ; 
famous for her amatory and elegiac poems, and 
blamelessness of her life in a corrupt age ; devoted 
wife of Marquis of Pescara ; held in great estimation 
by Michael Angelo. 

COLONSAY (56® 4' N., 6® 12' W.), island. Inner 
Hebrides, Scotland ; 'close to isle of Oronsay, landing- 
place of St. Columba (663). 

COLONY, foreign possessions of any coimtry. 
The Greeks were enterprising colonists, and their c's 
extended from the Crimea to Spain ; they were virtually 
independent, and had strong sense of liberty; Rom. 
c's were military in origin, and consisted of families 
and troops planted in newly acquired territory. 

The modern c. is land inhabited mainly by emigrants 
and descendants of the early settlers ; some of them 
are almost self-sufficient though their manufactures 
are still bmited. For method of government employed 
in various c’s, see British Empire, 

COLOPHON, ancient city, on coast of Asia 
Minor ; 16 miles N.W. of Ephesus ; and reputed 

birthplaoe of Homer. 

COLOPHON, see Book. 

COLORADO (37® to 41® N., 102® to 100® W.), 
west central state of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by 
Wyoming, Nebraska ; E. by Nebraska, Kansas ; S. 
by Oklahoma, New Mexico ; W. by Utah ; area, 
103,948 S(j. miles. Surface shows two natural divisions, 
great plains in E., mountains in W., where Rocky 
Mountains cross the strife in several ranges, of which 
most important are Front, Park, and Saguache ; 
highest ^aks — Blanca Peak, Mt. Harvard, Gray's 
Peak, all over 14,300 ft. Chief rivers are Grand 
with affluent Gimnison in W., Yampa in N.W., 
Arkansas and South Platte with their affluent^ in 
E, Between some of mountain ranges are valleys 
called parks, occupying site of former lakes. Capital 
is Denver. Cillimate varies with elevation ; generally 
healthy ; rainfall slight. 

History. — C. was originally inhabited by Indians, 
traces of whom remain in form of cave -dwellings ; 
explored in part by Spaniards in XVIII. cent. ; 
about half of district bought from France by U.S.A., 
1804; explored by Amor, travellers, Pike and 
hong, in early XIX. cent. ; western part belonged 
to Mexioo till 1848, when it was coded to U.S.A. ; 
almost unknovm when discovery of gold in 1859 
resulted in mat influx of colonists and foundation 
of towns or I)enver and Boulder ; organised as 
territ^ in 1861 ; admitted as State to Umon (1876). 

C. is pre-eminently a mining country; produces 


immense quantities of gold and silver ; large de|^its 
of lead, iron ore, copper, anthracite, and bituminous 
coal ; also produces zinc, petroleum, bismuth, mica, 
tungsten. Mineral springs occur in various places. 
Agriculture has improved since development of 
system of irrigation ; wheat, oats, maize, barley, 
potatoes, hay produced ; fruits and vegetables grown ; 
sugar-beet larmly cultivated. Horses, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs raised in considerable numbers. Industries 
include metal smelting and reflning, meat-packing, 
flour-milling, browing, dairying, manufacture of 
machinery, oars, beet - sugar. Railway mileage in 
191 1 was 7559. 

C. has Senate of 35 members, and House of Repre- 
sentatives of 65 members ; former elected for four, 
latter for two, years ; executive is in hands of Gk)V., 
assisted by Lieut. -Gov. and five ofiicials ; repre- 
sented in Congress by two Senators and four Repre- 
sentatives. Education is state -controlled and com- 
pulsory. Chief rebgion is Roman Catholicism. 
Inhabitants include whites, Chinese, Indians, negroes 
(c. 12,000). Pop. (1910) 799,024. 

James, Wonders of C. Desert (1912). 

COLORADO BEETLE, potato -destroying insect 
of the ChrysomebdsB family, foimd in N. America ; 
himdrods of eggs are laid by the female on the inferior 
surface of potato leaves ; full-grown insect is over a 
third of an inch long, and of a mottled orange colour ; 
enormous havoc done among potato crops, 1869 ; 
killed by Scheele’s-green. 

COLORADO RIVER (32® 4' N., 114® 26' W.), 
river, South-Western U.S.A. ; for filed by union of 
Green and Grand Rivers; Green, the more important 
hoadstream, rises in Wyoming, joins Grand S.E. of Utah. 
C. flows 8.W. through elevated tableland and southern 
part of Utah into Arizona; afterwards separates 
Arizona on E. from Nevf^a and California on W. ; enters 
Gulf of California; course forms several remarkable 
canons of great depth ; Orand Canon of the C. (attaining 
height of 0000 ft.) extends over 200 miles in length; 
total length of river, 2000 miles. 

C. E. Dutton, Tertiary Hist, of the Orand Caflon 
Districts ; Dellenbaugh, Romance of the C, River 
(1903) and Canyon Voyage (1908). 

COLORADO RIVER (c. 39® S., 64® W.), river, 
Argentine Republic, S. America ; rises in eastern 
slopes of Andes ; flows generally S.E. to Atlantic. 

COLORADO SPRINGS (38® 48' N., 104® 60' W.), 
city, at foot of Rooky Mountains, Colorado, U.S.A. ; 
fashionable summer and health resort ; pleasant 
climate ; Manitou mineral springs in vicinity ; seat of 
C. CoU. (founded 1874). Pop. (1910) 29,078. 

GOLOSBiC, city, on Lyons, Phrygia ; important 
in ancient times ; site of Early Chnstian church to 
which Paul wrote his epistle. 

COLOSSEUM, THE, see Aeohitecturb. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, one of the 
Paulino Epistles ; early evidence in its favour is 
supported by critics, who are less inclined than 
formerly to deny its genuineness. The purpose of 
writing was to counteract the effects of a heresy 
which had considerable influence there, but what 
exactly it was is unknown — probably some Judaising 
tendency, tinged with Oriental speculation. 

Martin, in Century Bible* 

COLOSSUS, name for statues of immense size, 
and particularly the bronze statue of Helios, 70 oubite 
in height (over 100 ft.), which stood near Rhodes har- 
bour. Ereoted about 280 b.o., it was thrown down 
by an earthquake some 60 years later. 

COLOUR. — Bodies owe their colour to the light 
which they reflect. White light is made up of many 
c's, and if it falls on a ^oen body all the coloured rays 
except green are absorbed by the body, while the green 
light is reflected. A plate of red glass allows red light 
omy to |)as8 through. Coloured rays differ only in the 
frequency of ether vibrations which they set up, and 
the structure of the retina enables the eye to distinguish 
between those. Blue and yellow paints when mixed 
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ATA green, beoanse green rave are the only rays reflected 
by both and not absorbed by either. 

CompUmeiUary o*s are any two which combine to 
make white, ag. blue and yellow, red and green. 
Primary o*8 are the chief c*s of the spectrum ; they 
are rod, orange, yellow, green, bine, indigo, riolet 
(Newton’s theory) ; red, blue, and greoii (Young- 
Helmholtz theory). See Light, Spsgtboscoft. 

GOLOUR-BUZVDNE88, inability to distinsuish 
between Tarions oolours ; varies from total o.-b. to 
a confusion of delicate shades ; green and red fre- 
quently confused ; state generally hereditary and 
inouraDle ; may be produced by disease. See Eys. 

COLOUR-SERGEANT, highest non-oom. infantry 
officer of company ; attends the oolours on parade ; 
also acts as pay-sergeant. 

COLOURS, MILITARY, flags borne by regiments. 
They correspond to the vtxillum of Rorn. armies, and 
the * banner ’ of the feudal lord. They developed on 
modem lines in the XVIII. cent. In the Brit. Army 
each battalion has two oolours — the King’s and the 
Regimental. They are not now carried into battle as 
formerly. The presenting of now oolours is an elaborate 
ceremony. Many foreign regiments have oolours 
similar to those of Brit, regiments. 

COLOURS OF ANIMALS are due in some oases 
to light effects owing to the structure of parts, c.g. the 
metallic lustre of the plumage of certain birds, the scales 
of wings of some butterflies, and the brilliant tints of 
some annelida. Again^ the o’s of animals may be the 
results of pigmentation — many problems of pigment 
physiology still await solution ; but it is known that 
some pigments are derived from waste products — uric 
acid ana bile — e.g. the pigmentation ot the wings of 
some butterflies. Others are respiratory pigments, 
t.g, the haemoglobin of the red blood corpuscles of 
mammals, and h»mocyanin occurring in molluscs 
and many Crustacea giving rise to a green coloration 
{f..g. in oysters). Most of the pigments of a yellow, 
orauTO, or red colour are ‘ lipoohromes * occurring 
chiefly in Crustacea, but also in eohinoderma, fishes, 
and birds. Chlorophyll {q.v.) occurs in some protozoa, 
sponra, and ooelentera, and has the same function as 
in plants. The uses of colours in animals may be 
classified as due to protective purposes in the struggle 
for existence and as secondary sexual characters. 
Protective coloration may serve for concealment either 
for defence or aggression. The arctic ermine, hare, 
fox, and polar bear are inconspicuous owing to their 
resemblance to snow ; the desert animals, antelopes, 
camels, lions, are also typical examples of protective 
colouring. Animals not possessing the latter could 
not hide from their enemies or their prey, and the 
species would become extinct. Certain butterflies and 
caterpillars resemble leaves and twip in oolour, and 
are thus likely to escape the notice of predatory birds. 
Some animals {e.g. toads, insects) are very conspicuous 
by a vivid, mostly yellowish coloration which woidd 
seem disastrous, but as they are unpalatable, their 
colour serves as a protection. One species of tropical 
Amer. butterfly survives because of its resemblance to 
an unpalatable species in form and manner of flying. 
The preference for the * fittest * and most brightly 
coloured males by the females during courtship has 
led to the bright plumage of birds and the coloration 
in certain fish, while the females on whom the care of 
the offspring devolves have no conspiouous colouring. 
The colour of certain animals change with the season, 
e.p. the ptarmigan and the Alpine hare become white in 
winter. In a very cold winter the weasel and stoat 
mi^ become pure white in coat. 

£. B. Poulton, Th% Colours of Animals {1990) ; M. I. 
Nawbigin, Colour in Nature (1898); Geddes and 
Thomson, Evolution of Sex. 

COLSTON, EDWARD (1636-1721), Eng. philan- 
thropist ; a Bristol merchant who made enormous 
sums of money, much of which he devoted to chari- 
table foundations ; a strong high churchman and Tory. 

COLT, SAMUEL (1814-62), Amer. inventor of 


the revolver, the first model for which he made as a 
boy. Patented and put on the market in 1837, the 
weapon only began to be appreciated in 1847, when, 
through General Zachary Taylor, the Amer. Govern- 
ment ordered a supply tot the Mexican wars ; subse- 
quently millious were manufactured iu Ckilt’s 
factories. 

COLT'8-FOOT {TussUago Farfara), plant of order 
Compositw, with yellow flowers, common in England ; 
leaves are sometimes smoked for asthma. 

COLUOO, Flying Lkmub (Caleopithecus), order of 
arboreal vegetarian mammals of the Malay Archipelago 
and Philippines, about the size of a cat, and some- 
times classified with the Inscctivora. Their fore- and 
hind-limbs are connected with a broad fold of skin which 
serves as a parachute with which the animals can 
effectively glide through the air from tree to tree. 

GOLUMBA, ST. (621-97), spent hia early life 
in Ireland; in 563 came to evangelise Scotland, found- 
ing a monastery at Iona, where he d. ; he did noble 
work among the Plots, though his life has been over- 
grown with myth. 

COLUMBAN, ST. (643-615), b. Ireland ; preached 
in Switzerland and Italy. 

COLUMBIA (40® 2' N., 76® 23' W.), town, on 
Susouehanna, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
maoninery, silk goods, etc. Pop. (1910) 11,454. 

COLUMBIA (39® N., 92® 23' W.), city, Missouri, 
U.S.A. ; seat of Univ. of Missouri ; other coUeget are 
the Agricultural Coll., Christian Coll., and Stephen’s Coll, 
(for women) ; C. is market for grain and farm products. 
Pop. (1910) 9662. 

COLUMBIA (34® 2' N., 80® 67' W.), city, capital of 
8- Carolina, on Congaree R. at head of navigation ; 
seat of Univ. of S. Carolina ; various colleges ; cotton- 
mills ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 26,319. 

COLUMBIA (36® 38' N., 87® 2' VV.), city, on Duck 
R., Tennessee, U.S.A. ; important live stock centre ; 
manufactures cotton and woollen goods. Pop. 5764. 

COLUMBIA, BRITISH, see British Columbia. 

COLUMBIA, DISTRICT OF, see WASHINGTON 

(D.C.). 

COLUMBIA RIVER, Orbqon (46® 10' N., 123® 
W.), large river, N. America, 1400 miles long ; rises in 
Brit. CoTurabia, on western slope of Rooky Mountains ; 
flows irregularly, generally S.W., through Washington; 
forms part of N. boundary of Oregon and Washington ; 
enters Pacific ; prinuipal affluents, Clark’s Fork and 
Snake River; navigation interrupted by numerous 
falls and rapids, but by steamers and intermediate 
railways goods can be conveyed a distance of 600 miles 
up ; salmon fisheries. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York City, first 
founded as King’s Coll, in 1754; called Columbia 
Ooll., 1784 ; various other institutions founded from 
time to time have been amalgamated with it ; schools 
of med., law, applied science, ohem., engineering, 
arch., journalism, and pharmacy; connected also with 
theological coil’s ; called ’ Columbia Univ.,’ 1896. 

COLUMBIDA:, see PioEON Family. 

COLUMBINE {Aquilegia)f nereniiial herbaceous 
plant (order Kanunoulace») with divided leaves and 
long-stalked white, red, or blue drooping flowers with 
five spurred petals. 

COLUMBINE, Hai'loquin’s dau. in early Ital. 
comedy. 

COLUMBITE ((FeMn)(NbTa) 30 g), mineral occur- 
ring iu black lustrous crystals in N. America, Greenland, 
the Urals, and Bavaria, and of interest on account of 
the element columbium (niobium) having been dia- 
ooverocl in 1801 as one of its constituents. 

COLUMBIUM, original name, used chiefly in 
U.S.A., given by its discoverer, Hatchett, to the 
element niobium so called by A. Rose, who redis- 
eovered it. 

COLUMBUS (32® 23' N., 84® 69' W.), city, on 
Chattahoochee, Georgia, U.S.A. ; extensive cotton 
factories. Pop. ( 1 910) 20,654. 

COLUMBUS (39® 10' N., 85® 61' W.), city. Indiana, 
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U.S.A. ; hai extensive tanneries ; manufaotnres agri- 
oultural iiuplomento and furniture. Pop. (1910) 8813. 

COLUMBUS (33® 27' N., 88° 47' W.), city, Missis, 
•ippi, U.S.A. ; ootton-mills and ootton-ieed oil factories. 
Pop. (1910) 8988. 

COLUMBUS (39® 69’ N., 83® W.), capital, Ohio, 
U.8.A., on Scioto R. ; important commercial and 
induati^ centre ; trades in grain, live stock, wool, 
ooal, iron ; manufactures carriages, machinery, shoes, 
regalia, soap, etc. ; has State univ., Lutheran Univ., 
modioai colleges, various hospitals and charitable in> 
•titntiona, public parks ; became capital of Ohio, 
1816. Pop. (1910)181,611. 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, Cristoforo Col- 
OMBO or d^STOBAL CoLON (c. 1446 or 1461-1506), 
discoverer of America ; b. Genoa ; s. of a wool -comber ; 
C. was in trade, and in 1474 went to Chios, and in 1476 
to England. He gradually formed the idea of dis- 
covering a western passage to Asia ; like others of his 
time, he did not know the girth of the earth, and 
believed Asia stretched farther eastwards than it does. 
After gaining the support of Queen Isabella of Castile, 
he set sail on his first voyage on Aug. 3, 1492, with 
three ships. On Oct. they first came to land at the 
Bahama Islands, and spent three months in the West 
Indies. C. then returned and was welcomed by 
Ferdinand and Isabella. On a second voyage in 1493 
he discovered more islands, and founded the city of 
Isabella in Hispaniola. Returning to Cadiz in 1496, C. 
again set sail, 1498, discovering Trinidad, and the estuary 
of the Orinoco. C., however, had failed dismally in 
governing his new Span, colonies, and for a while fell 
from court favour. But on his return in 1600 ho was 
welcomed again. He set out on his fourth and last 
voya^ in 1^2, sailing, among other places, to Cuba and 
Jamaica. He returned in 1 604, and d. two years later. 
His remains, transferred from one place to another, are 
now in Seville Cathedral. 

C. was a tall and good-looking man. He accom- 
plished much, but his subsequent voyages added 
comparatively small discoveries to his mst achieve- 
ment. He never realised that he had discovered a new 
continent. 

C.’s elder bro., Bartolomeo (d. 1614), was deputy- 
ffov. of Hispaniola and a geographer ; the second 
OTO., Diego or Giacomo (d. 1516), was a Castilian 
statesman. Christopher’s s., Diego (c. 1480-1626), 
acoom^nied him on his second voyage, and became 
gOT. of the Indies; his s., Luis (1520-72), was for a 
time Duke of Veragua. Fernando (1488-1639), ille- 
mtimate s. of Christopher, accompanied him on his 
fourth voyage, and is supposed to have written the 
Vida dil Almiranit. 

E. J. Payne, History of the New World called America 
(1902) ; Markham, Life (1892). 

COLUMELLA, LUCIUS JUNIUS MODERA- 
TUS, writer on apiculture ; b. Gades, Spain ; 
flourished in Rome in I. cent. a.d. 

COLUMN, ARMY, march-formation of troops; 
0 . of fours in which men are four abreast ; battalion 
in c. has companies two deep, separated by dis- 
tance eqnal to front of company ; quarter c. signifies 
interval of six paces. 

Fighting in c., a favourite device of Napoleon, is now 
in disfavour owing to range and speed of loading of 
modem artillery. 

GOLURE (astron. and geog.), either of two great 
oiroles of the celestial sphere intersecting at right 
angles at the poles, one passing through the oquinoxes, 
the other through the solstices. 

COLVILLE, JOHN (c. 1640-1606), Soot. Presby- 
terian theologian, then (probably) R.C. 

^ COLVIN, SIR SIDNEY (1846- ). Eng. 

literary and art critic ; keeper of prints, Brit. Museum ; 
edit. B. L. Stevenson*s letters and works, etc. 

GOLWYN BAY (63® 17' N., 3® 43' W.), watering- 
place, on Irish Sea, Denbighshire, N. Wales. 

COLZA OIL, obtained from the seed of a variety 
of cabbage (Brassica campestris), cultivated chiefly 


in France, Belg^ium, Holland, Germany ; used as lubri- 
cant for machinery, and in lamps; the seed, after 
expression of oil, used as food (oil-cake) for oatUe. 

COMA, prolonged loss of consciousness in which 
the beating of the heart and the ^breathing, which is 
usually slow and difiicult, are the only signs of life ; 
the person cannot move, cannot be made to feel or 
liear anything, and the limbs fall back helplessly 
when lifted. The most usual oauses are : injury to 
the head, apoplexy, heatstroke, various brain affec- 
tions, diabetes, an»mia, poisoning by opium or 
alcohol. C. is distinguished from syncope (g.v.) by 
being much more severe and prolonged. 

COMA BERENICES, Bbbbkiob’s Haib, Small 
constellation of N. liemisphore between Leo and Bootes. 

COMANA (c. 40® 20^^ N., 36® 66' E.), city, Pontus, 
Asia Minor ; celebrated temple, dedicated to the 
moon goddess. 

COMANA, Chrysb or Attrka, i.e. the golden 
(c. 38® 40' N., 36® 34' E.), ancient city, Cappadocia, 
Asia Minor ; celebrated temple, dedicated to Ma, 
Nature goddess ; chief priests took rank next after 
the king. 

COMANCHE8, N. Amer. Indian tribe now living 
in Oklahoma ; formerly very warlike. 

COMAY AGUA (14® 2T N., 87® 39' W.), town, 
Honduras, Central America, on Ulua R. ; has cathedral 
and coll. ; declined since 1827 ; was capital up to 1880. 
Pop. 6000. 

COMBACONUM, see Kumbhakonam. 

COMBE, ANDREW (1797-1847), Soot, physician 
and physiologist; younger bro. of Gborgb Combb 
( g.r.), the phrenologist, whom he supported in his 
theories ; author of several works on physiof 

COMBE, GEORGE (1788-1868), Scot. ''phren- 
ologist and educationist; wrote The Constitution of 
Man (1828). 

COMBE, WILLIAM (1741-1823), Eng. humorist; 
wrote Tours of Dr. Syntax. 

GOMBERMERE, STAPLETON COTTON, iST 
VISCOUNT (1773-1866), Brit, soldier; saw service 
in Flanders, India, Peninsular War, etc., till 1826 ; 
cr. baron, 1814; viscount, 1826; field-marshal, 1865. 

COMBINATORIAL ANALYSIS. — Early work 
on this subject is riven by Euler in De Partitione 
Numerorum. (Iknsiderable advances were made by 
Jacobi, by Warburton, who utilised the theory of 
finite differences, and by Sir John Hersohel, who 
introduced the idea and notation of the ciroulating 
function. Cayley, Sylvester, and MaoMahon made 
notable additions, to the latter being due the method 
of symmetric functions, which has important applica- 
tions to the theory of permutations ana combinations ; 
he also gave us the * Partition Analysis,’ applying 
it to the solution ot special problems in arithmetio 
and algebra. MacMahou’s method of differential 
operators has for its leading idea the designing of a 
function and of an operator so that, when the operator 
is performed upon the function, a number is reached 
which enumerates the solutions of the given problem. 
The problems dealt with by this method are ueually 
conneoted with lattices. Combinatorial analysis deals 
mainly with the distribution of objects, either all 
unlike, or consisting of groups of like objects, into 
classes. 

Permutations and Combinations thus form one 
branch, and the formula for these may be deduced 
from the general theory ; but they may be obtained 
directly. The different arrangements (regard l^jng 
had to the order of such arran^ment), each containing 
r things, which may be made from n unlike things, are 
known as the permutations of the n things r at a 
time. The different ways of making a selection of r 
things from n unlike tmngs (without regard to the 
order of selection or arrangement) ore called the 
combinations of the n things r at a time. The former 
is denoted by the symbol ^Pr* the latter by nOf 

»Pr— n(n-l)(n-.2) . . . (n-r+l); for in making 
up any arrangment of r things, the flrst plaoe may 
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be filled in n ways, the second in (n- 1) ways, the 
third in (n-2) ways, and so on; and since each 
way of filling up any one place may be associated 
witn any of the ways of filling the remaining places, 
the total number of the possible arrangements is the 
product n(n- l)(n- 2) . . . (n-r-f-l). 

Denoting by |n or n / (read as ‘ factorial n *) the 
product n(n - l)(n - 2) . . . 3 . 2 . 1, we have nPi*— n /. 


tion by the people of certain official acts ; the comitia 
centuriata, assembled on a military basis, eleoted the 
magistrates and declared war ; the comitia tributa, 
assembled by territorial tribes, performed much of 
the work of government; the concilium plebis oon* 
tained plebeians only. 

Greenidge, Rotnan Public Life; Abbot, Roman 
Politiccd Inatituiions. 


Hence we deduce nCr=- — — ; 

for each combination of r things gives rise to r / 
permutations, and . • . „P,. = X r /. It is easily 


soon that nCr = — n r-r, from which it is obvious 

r /(n~r)/ 

that «Cr = nC(n^.r)* 

If the n things are p of one kind, q of another, r of 
another, etc., the number of permutations of the n 


things, all being taken, is 


n / 

p ! q ! r I . . 


The number 


of combinations « together in this case is the co- 
efficient of a;* in the expansion of (1 + -J- . . . +a^) 


. . . +x9){\-\~x-{- . . . +.r»-) . . . 


COMITY OP NATIONS, recognition of the laws 
of one country by another for purpoaos of convenience 
and necessity, e.q. an English firm in France must 
conform to Fr. laws. 

COMMANDER, officer in Brit, navy between rank 
of 1st lieutenant and captain. C.-in-Chief, supreme 
acting officer of Brit, army until 1004, when office 
was abolished. C. of the Faithful, title of Caliphs ; 
first assumed by Omar 1. (634>44). 

COMMANDERY, a division of land in the property 
of the Knights of St. John. 

COMMEMORATION, £NOiB\iA, annual cele- 
bration at Oxford, marking completion of degrees, 
presentation of honorary distinctions, recitation of 
prize essays, etc. ; usually held on third Wednesday 


P. A. MaoMahon, Combinatory AnalyMs. 

COMBUSTION, or burning, a chemical process 
associated with light and heat, or the union of diiforent 
substances with oxygen. Animal life may thus bo 
considered a c. of protoplasm. 

COMEDIE FRANCAISE, see TjiAatrk FRANgAlS. 

COMEDY (Gk. Icomoa, a village festival, aeidein, to 
sinff), refined humour as distinct from the broadness 
of farce and burlesque, and generally applied to plays 
of a light character which end happily ; often a 
humorous criticism of the foibles of society, and 
consequently didactic ; formerly applied to a tale, or 
narrative, of. Dante’s Ditnna Oommtdia. See Drama. 

GOMENIUS, JOHN AMOS, Komkkski (1592- 
1671), educationist; s. of Moravian parents; ed. 
Herbom and Heidelberg ; bp. of Moravians, 1632 ; 
wrote Didactica Magna, Orlia Senaualium Pictua, a 
child’s picture book ; an evangelical realist. 

COMET, a nebulous body consisting of a bright 
* nucleus * surrounded by a haze or * coma * with 
a long luminous train or * tail,* and moving in an 
elongated orbit round the sun. The tail is usually 
directed away from the sun, and increases as the 
comet approaches perihelion. About 800 o’s are 
known, some moving in elliptical orbits and, therefore, 
reappearing at certain intervals, for instance, Halley's 
c. in periods of 76 years, Encke's in periods of 3 years, 
TxUUt's in 14 years, etc., while otners seem to de- 
scribe a parabola or hyperbola and do not return. 
Shooting stars and some meteorites seem to be the 
result 01 disinte^ation of o’s. Spoctroscojno observa- 
tion has revealed the presence in o’s of hydiocarbons, 
also of sodium and iron. 


after Trinity Sunday. 

COMMENSALISM, zoological term indicating 
the dwelling together of organisms of different species; 
good example is anemone, which affixes itself to the 
acquired shell of the hermit-crab, and defends it by 
stinging-threads in return for the ourrent-prodacing 
powers of hermit-crab, which enable it to obtain its 
food ; c. occurs also in bivalves ; frequently develops 
into parasitism. 

COMMENTRY (46® 16' N., 2® 46' E.), town, 
Allier, France ; coal-fields. Pop. 8084. 

COMMERCE. — From very early times there has 
been traffic between nations, and at any rate some 
communication between distant countries can bo 
traced almost in prehistoric times. The records and 
remains of ancient Assyria show a highly developed 
commercial intercourse with neighbouring lands. 
Nevertheless, as compared with modern times, ancient 
c. was always scanty and uncertain. Thus there wore 
trade routes between Europe and India, but the traffic 
cannot have been groat. The Phoenicians were the 
great naval and commercial ])eoplc of early times, 
in contrast to the Homans, who hated the sea. Later 
the ooTnmerce of the Mediterranean all fell under the 
sway of Rome, and the ‘ pax Romana * made trade at 
long distances possible. With the break-up of the 
Empire and the decay of the old civilisation, every- 
thing was disorganised, and when modiaval oommeroo 
devolopod it was on different lines. The position of 
Venice at the head of the Adriatic, and the enterprise 
of her inhabitants, made her a commercial centre 
between Western Europe and the Levant. In the 
Nortli, the Hansa towns and the Netherlands were 


G. F. Chambers, Comets (2nd ed., 1911). 
COMFREY, see Boraotnacejr. 

GOMILLA, Kumilla (23® 28' N., 91® 7' E.), chief 
town, on Gumti, Tippera district, Bengal, India. 
Pop. 19,169. 

COMXNES, COMMINBS (60® 46' N., 2® 69' K.), town. 
Flanders, on borders of France and Belgium, divided 
by river L 3 r 8 ; spinning of fiax, wool, and cotton. 
Pop. 7294. 

GOM1NE8, PHILIPPE DE, CoMMiNBS (c. 1446- 


tho chief carriers of the medissval world. 

The discovery of America opened up wide possibili^ 
ties, and at first the wealth of the New World went to 
Spain and Portugal. Spain, however, declined, for 
her prosperity was not really on a firm basis, and the 
bulk of oomraeroial activity now fell to other peoples. 
Britain took the lead in opening up N. America, and 
also in the trade with India. The XIX. cent, 
witnessed an enormous development, not only of 
Brit, commorco, but of that of many other nations 


c. 1611), Fr. hist, writer; b. Flanders; at the court of 
Duke of Burgundy, and of Louis XI. and Charles VIII. 
of France ; author of Memoirs (1464-83 and 1494-05). 

C0MI60 (36® 67' N., 14® 36' E.), town, Syracuse, 
Sicily ; site of ancient fountain of Diana ; pottery and 
cotton manufacture. Pop. 22,000. 

GOfinTIA, name applied to the popular assemblies 
of ancient Rome (as distinct from a concilium, any kind 
of meeting, and eoniio, an assembly for an announce- 
ment), summoned for official or legislative purpose. 
The earliest was the tomilia ouriaia, in which the people 
assembled according to * ouriis,* or parishes ; later, 
it was only formal, and colled together for the ratifioa- 


besides. 

Webster, A Oeneral Hist, of Commeru (1903) ; 
Cunningham, Oroxoth of Eng. Industry and Commeru 
(4th ed., 1907). 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES. — In classical times 
treaties of trade and commerce were made. Agree- 
ments were made frequently in the Middle A|^ 
about commercial tronsactions. Commercial treaties 
more like those now made appear from the XII. 
cent., for then several European cities, the most 
important, perhaps, Venice and Genoa, rise into 
prominence. En^and made a treaty with Norway 
m 1217, and then others with various countries. 
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Naturally, a treaty was generally simply an arrange 
ment between two states, and sometimes it took 
the form of wanting to another nation privileges 
already enj^ed by one — the ‘ most favoured nation ’ 
principle. Of modem developments the most im- 
portant is that of the intimate connection of commercial 
treaties with tariffs, whereby the tariff is a means 
of bargaining between two countries. International 
trade in Europe has been regulated by a series of 
tariffs since 1906. Commercial treaties are generally 
only made for a few years. 

GOMMERGT (48® 46' N., 5® 36' E.), town, on 
Meuse, France ; iron- working, embroidery, etc. 
Pop. 6109. 

COMMER8, social gathering amongst Ger. students. 

GOMMINATION, ancient service of Anglican 
Church, said on Ash Wednesday ; announces God's 
judgment against sinners. 

GOMMISSARIAT, army department responsible 
for the supply of provisions, forage, clothes, etc. 

COMMISSION, the entrusting of a duty to any 
mrson, or the document containing the authority to 
do so ; the term is also used for a body performing 
the duty of an individual. To give a commission, t.e. 
a bribe to the agent of any person, is a criminal offence 

S unishable by fine or imprisonment. A ‘ Royal 
dmmission * is a body app. by the Crown to inquire 
into some special subject. A c. in the army is a 
certificate raising to rank of Commissioned Officer, 
i.e. an officer of or above rank of sub-lieutenant. 
Sergeants and corporals are Non-Commissioned 
Ofitobrs (N.C.O.), while schoolmasters, etc., are 
Warrant Officers. 

COMMISSIONAIRE, member of a corps of 
pensioned soldiers who performs service ns door- 
keeper, messenger, etc., in nanks and business offices ; 
corps founded by Sir Edward Walter, 1859. 

COMMITMENT, the written instrument instruct- 
ing the removal of a prisoner to a place of custody ; 

* committal ' is the court's decision or sentence. 

COMMODORE, temporary rank given in the 
Brit, navy to captain in command of a squadron. 

GOMMODUS, LUCIUS JELIUS AURELIUS 
(161-92), Bom. emperor ; s. of Marcus Aurelius ; 
suoo., 180 ; became a tyrant. 

COMMON LAW, the body of Eng. customary 
law, as distinct from that embodied in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It is derived from the customary laws which 
prevailed in Saxon times, viz. the Dane Law, Mercian 
Law, Wessex Law. During the Norman period the 
king's court selected such of those customs as were 
generally applicable to the whole country, and rejected 
the rest. Some of this common law is as ancient 
as the Early Britons, and Blaokstone has pointed out 
that * however compounded, and from whatever 
fountains derived, it has subsisted immemorially in 
this kingdom.* Judges have always sought to 
apply to new combinations of circumstances, as 
they arose, the rules of law which were found in 
these ancient legal principles and judicial precedents. — 
The Coubtb of Common Law were three in number — 
Court of CJommon Pleas, Court of King’s Bench, 
Exchequer Court. By the Judicature Acts (1873- 
70) the three became divisions of High Court of 
Justice, and now form the Ki^'s Bench Division, 
presided over by Lord Chief Justice. 

COMMONS, waste lands whose proprietor has 
his title limited by rights of other persons who enjoy 
pasturage of their animals, heath, turf, soil, etc., in 
what is generally described as a * reasonable amount * ; 
but these r^hts may comprise t^ whole of certain 
produote. C. illustrate the union of township and 
manorial organisations in development of England. 
In primeval Saxon townships householders held 
arable, meadow, and waste land in common, dividing 
produots, but while separate ownership developed 
in respect to other land the * waste ’ remained 
common. After the development of manors, the 
right of commoners dashed with the lord of manor’s 


claims, and the iShiuie of Merton (12S5) enacted that 
the owner of maaor should be lord of the woods, 
wastes, and pastures of the township, but must ob^rve 
commonable rights of his under-tenants, these rights 
being fixed by amount of their holdings and hence- 
forth regarded as appurtenant to the holdings. At- 
tempt of lords of manors to oust commoners by 
inolosure of c. has been of economic and political 
importance to present day. Common-field sj^tem 
was att.'ickcd in XVI. cent, by landowners who wished 
to make fortunes from large sheep-farms, and in 
XVIII. and XIX. cent’s largely disappeared through 
introduction of farming on larger scale. Parliament 
lent its aid. Inclosure Acts being passed, 1709-1801, 
when there v as a general Inolosure Aot, and again 
until 1845 when the present Aot (since amended) 
was passed. In latter half of XIX. cent., however, the 
Commons Preservation Soo. was formed, with result 
that parliamentary aid is now given to protection of o. 
as open spaces for public recreation. 

G. Williams, On Rights of Common (1880); Sir 
W. Hunter, TJu Preservation of Open Spaces (1896). 

COMMONWEALTH, system of popular govern- 
ment ; the terra is appliea to Eng. state between 
death of Charles I. (1649) and Restoration (1660), 
during which parliament and the army were supreme. 
In U.S.A. any one of the United States is a o., t.g. the 
C. of Virginia. C. of Australia {q.v.) was formed 
on Jan 1, 1901, by federation of separate colonies. 

COMMUNE, small Fr. administrative division. 

COMMUNE, mediaeval terra applied to munioip^ 
corporations which developed in Middle Ages ; in 
many particulars exempt from common law, some 
of them became city-states. The various barbarian 
tribes which overran the Rom. Empire often left 
fortified towns standing, and in these mediaeval o. 
sprang up ; sometimes, however, an artificial town 
was organised, generally to be distinguished by its 
symmetrical planning — central market-place, relation 
of streets, etc. 

For development of c. in England, see Borough. 
In Germany, fortified Rom. towns were usually in X. 
cent, seats of bishoprics and ruled by bp’s with civil 
and military as well as eocleBiastical jurisdiction 
over town and district. The chief liberty of the town 
was that its inhabitants could not be impleaded out- 
side its bounds, and an important enactment for the 
country at large was that runaway serfs who dwelt 
in town for a year and a day became free. Cor- 
porations developed XI. to XIIL cent’s, obtaining 
imperial charters of liberties ; town council (Boi), 
composed of burghers and burgomasters, imposed 
fines for breach of peace and levied duties, while 
merchants became incorporated in guilds. En- 
croachment of towns on privileges of bp’s and nobles 
led to wars and establishment of many imperial 
cities, under immediate control of emperor ; these 
were nearly all disfranohised, 1815, having decayed. 

In Italy, o. was also head of bishopric, but important 
difference was that it was also seat of nobles, in- 
habitants being classified as eapitani, chief nobles, 
valvassorif landowners dependent on the capitani, 
and the industrial close (popofo, the peopl^. Lorn 
bard merchants were important in VIIL cent. ; 
their cities obtained imperial charters, and in XII. 
cent, defeated emperor in war, using quarrels between 
papacy and empire to consolidate their power. C. 
was composed of popular asseml^, council, and 
executive body of 12 eonstUes. listablishment of 
podestd as head of the city led to tyrannies of Visconti 
of Milan, Scala of Verona, Carrara of Padua, etc. 
Florence saw many battles between her democracy 
and nobles and fiinal establishment of rule of Medici ; 
Venice became ruled by small ohgarohy of nobles and 
merchants ; Rom* municipal freedom was overthrown 
by popes and not reinstated until modem times. 

£t. municipalities in south resembled those of Italy 
in constitution, but generally remained vUUs eon- 
svlaires; those of north resembled Qer. o. or Eng. 
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borough, o^ten haring mayeur, hurgtnsta, oto. Span, 
towns became of importanco through acting as out- 
posts against Moors. 

Commune ol Paris (1871), see Feawce {History). 

COMMUNION, see Buohabist. 

COMMUNISM, name given to scheme of pol- 
itical organisation based on holding of property in 
common, and intended as remedy for social inequality. 
Its teaching is to be found in Plato's RefmhliCy where 
equality of opportunity is advocated, and provision 
of necessaries by state puts an end to competition. 
War of poor against rich began in England in Xiy. 
cent., and grievances of poor found expression in 
XVI. cent, in writings of Latimer and eir Thomas 
More, the Utopia of the latter following Plato's Re- 
Mic in communistic teaching. Various communities 
ave been founded in New World on communistic 
principles ; earliest was settlement at Watervliet 
(1776) by the * Shakers * (g.v.), imitated by other 
religious bodies, and in the XIX. cent, by followers 
of social reformers. Extreme communists oppose 
social organisation in families. See Sociausm. 

W. A. Hind, Amtr. Communities (2nd ed., 1902) ; 
Nordhof^ Communistic Societies of the United States 
(1876). 

I, COMMUTATION, act of exchange, particularly 
the exchange of one penalty for another. 

COMNENUS, name of family which ruled Byzan- 
tine Empire from mid- XI. cent to beginning of XIII. 
cent, and Trebisond from beginning of XIII. cent, to 
mid- XV. cent 

COMO (46® 48' N., 9® 3' E.), city, capital of prov. 
Como, Lombardy, Italy, at S.W. extremity of Lake 
Como ; ancient Comum ; bp.’s see ; chief edifices — 
cathedral (1396-1732) and town-hall, both of marble ; 
number of fine churches ; interesting Rom. relics ; 
destroyed by Milanese, 1127; rebuilt by Barbarossa, 
1165; birthplace of two Plinys ; district rich in 
orange groves and olives; manufactures silk, satin, 
gloves. Pop. (1911) 44,146. 

COMO, LAKE OP (46® N., 9® 16' E.), lake, 
Lombardy, Italy ; ancient Ixirivs Lacus ; traversed 
by river Adda N.E. to S.W. ; beautiful scenery ; c. 
30 miles long ; tourist resort. 

COMORIN, GAPE (8® 4' N., 77® 35' E.), in Tra- 
vancore ; southern extremity of India. 

COMORO ISLANDS (11® 30' S., 43® 30' E.), 
group of volcanic origin belonging to France, in 
Mozambique channel, between E. coast of Africa 
and N. W. coast of Madagascar ; area, c. 800 sq. miles ; 
principal islands. Groat Comoro, Anjuan, ftlayotte, 
and Moh61i ; mountainous ; loftiest heights, 8500 
ft. ; fertile soil ; inhabitants, Arabs, Malagasv, 
negroes ; religion, Muhammadan ; ooco-nut palm oil ; 
discovered 1691, by Eng. navigator Lancaster; cliiof 
exports, cane sugar and vanilla. Pop. c. 90,000. 

COMPANIES, CHARTERED, see CHARTERED 
Companies. 

COMPANIES, LIABILITY. — A Joint-Stock 
Company is an association of seven or more ])er8ons 
who contribute an amount of capital, in the same 
or different proportions, for carrying on a particular 
business with a view to profit. Such a company is 
either limited or unlimited : — 

Unlimited Companies. — In these the liability 
of the members is unlimited, each shareholder being 
liable, to the full extent of his property, for debts 
incurred by the company. Moreover, should any 
shareholders prove unable to pay their fiair proportion 
of the loss, the other shareholders ere bound to make 
up the deficiency so long as any property remains 
to them. The liability, however, of each member 
ceases at the end of a twelvemonth from the time 
he withdraws from the company. Such companies 
are now rare. 

Limited Companies. — These are limited either 
bv (a) guarantee or (6) shares. In {a) each member 
of Um association makes himself responsible for an 
•mount not exceeding a certain fixed sum. In (b) 


the liability of each shareholder is Umited to the 
nominal value of the shares that he holds. When his 
shares are once fully paid up, he has no further 
liability. 

A limited company differs from a partnsrship in the 
following particulars; (1) The property of the 
company is not the property of the members, and 
their goods cannot be eeized for the debts of the 
company; while in a partnership firm, the property 
of the firm is the property of the partners in common, 
and their private property can be seized for the 
debts of the firm. (2) A shareholder in a limited 
company is not an agont of the company, and it is 
in no way liable for the acts of the shareholders ; but 
a partner is the agent of his fellow- partners, and 
they are liable for his contracts or for his fraud or 
other things done by him in the scope of the partner- 
ship business. (3) Shares in a limited company are 
as a rule transferable, unless the regulations of the 
company restrict transfer ; but a partner cannot 
transfer his share without the consent of hia fellow- 
partners. (4) On the death of a partner the partner- 
ship is dissolved, but the death of a shareholder does 
not terminate the existence of a limited company. 
(5) Lastly, the number of persons forming a partner- 
ship must not exceed twenty (ten in banking), whereas 
in a limited company the number of members must 
never be less than seven, but they may be as many as 
the number of shares into which the capital is divided. 

COMPANIES, LIVERY, see Livery COMPANIES. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, the science which 
treats of the structure of animals (including man), 
and at the same time compares the structure of dufferent 
animals with one another. The term is being gradu- 
ally abandoned, since all biological soienoe now 
adopts comparative methods. 

COMPARETTI, DOMENICO (1836- ), Ital. 

philologist; Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.). 

COMPASS, a magnetised needle balanced on 
a fine point above a card. The needle will set itself 
so as always to point in the same direction — to the 
magnetic N. and S. Owing to this property, it is of 
great value to the navigator. In a modern ship's o. 
the needle consists of eight light magnetised strips 
of steel, placed parallel to each other hke the steps 
of a ladc^r, and fastened together by silk threads. 
Such a compound needle is more reliable, and is also 
steadier in a heavy sea than is a single needle. The 
card is frequently a thin aluminium rim, on which 
a paper scale divided into the 32 points of the c. is 
fixed. The c. (consisting of needle and card) is 
contained in a copper bowl, supported on gimbals 
(concentric rings), which keep it horizontal no matter 
how the ship j>itohe8. The iron and steel of whioh 
the ship is built affect the o. ; this is corrected by a 
process known as ' swinging the ship,’ as a result 
of which masses of soft iron or magnets are distributed 
near the c. so as to counteract the ship's magnetic 
effects. In the Liquid or Spirit o., the card floats 
on a mixture of water and alcohol. Card and needle 
turn together. Very great steadiness is obtained 
with this form of instrument. 

In the latest form of c. — the Oyroo . — the gyroatatio 
principle is applied (see Gyrostat). By means of a 
gyro wheel the axis of the whole combination is kept 
parallel to the earth’s axis, and the instrument thus 
shows both latitude and the ship's course. The c. 
is unaffected by the ship's magnetism or by sur- 
rounding masses of iron, and may be used to control 
a number of suitably placed dials. The o. is supposed 
to have been used in China about 3000 years ago, 
but it was not heard of in Europe until the XII. oent. 
About the beginning of the XIV. oent. Flavio Gioja, 
an Italian, invented a o. of eight points. Columbus 
discovered the magnetic declination (1492) of the e. 

Beoresby's Compass in Iron Ships (1866); Towson, 
Practical Informaiion an Deviations of the 0. (1886). 

COMPA88 PLANT (Silphium ladniatwn), N« 
Amer. prairie plant, the leaves of whioh point N. 
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and 6. to M to aroid (he midday heat. Tha name 
is alao applied to Ladttca acariola, the ancestor of 
the coltivated lettuce. 

COMPAYR£, JULES GABRIEL (1843- ), Fr. 

educationist. 

COMPENSATING PENDULUMS, see Olock. 

COMPENSATION is money paid as reparation 
for injuries received or other losses by reason of 
sickness, accident, etc. In Britain it can be claimed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act (1906) by 
employees who have been injured in the course of 
their employment ; it can also bo claimed against 
railway companies, tramway corporations, by others 
who have received personal injuries. C. is also paid 
for extinction of liquor licences ; and for land or pro- 
perty taken over by public for improvement purposes. 

COMPIfiGNE (49® 25' N.. 2® 60' E.), town, on Oise, 
FranM , formerly fortified ; favourite residence of 
Fr. kings ; chief building is Royal Palace, erected by 
Louis XV. and now usea as a museum of antiquities ; 
there are some interesting churches and a fine Gothic 
hdtel de ville ; Joan of Arc made prisoner of the 
English at siege of C. (1430); canvas, rope-maldng, 
boat-building, and distilling are chief industries. 
Pop. 13,439. 

COMPOSITiE, the largest order of flowering 
plants. Their florets are packed into heads (capitula) 
surrounded by an involucre of bracts. In some {e.g. 
dandelion) the florets are alike, in others {e.g. daisy) 
the outer ray-florets are larger than the inner disk 
florets. The capitula are a remarkable adaptation 
for pollination by insects, a ^at number of florets 
being pollinated by a single insect. The sunflower, 
dahlia, chrysanthemum, Michaelmas daisy, cornflower, 
chicory, hawkweed, colt’s-foot, thistle, and golden- rod 
are common examples. 

GOMPRESSIBILITT, see ElaSticitt. 

COMPRESSION (astron. and geog.), the ellipticity 
or polar flattening of the earth and other planets ; 
(engineering) the compressing of remaining steam or 
gas in the cylinder of an engine after the exhaust to 
reduce the velocity of the piston on its return stroke. 

COMPROMISE, MEASURES OF (1850), agree- 
ment betu^n N. and S. States of America by which 
flve questions concerning slavery were settled : two 
to satisfaction of N., two to satisfaction of S., while the 
fifth was balanced. 

COMPTON, HENRY (1632-1713), Anglican divine; 
bp. of Oxford, 1674, of London, 1676. 

COMPULSORY SERVICE, see Conscription. 

GOBAPURGATOR, the precursor of the modern 
juryman. Under the Anglo-Saxon law an accused 
person could produce twelve persons to declare on 
oath their belief in bis innocence. 

COMTE, AUGUSTE, Isidore Auoustb Marie 
FBANgois Xavibb (1798-1867), Fr. philosopher; b. 
Montpellier, where he worked in the Ecole Poly- 
technique, but quarrelled with his master ; went to 
Paris (1816), where he lived on very slender means ; 
came into friendly relations with Saint-Simon in 
1818, but after a time rebelled against him, thinking 
Saint-Simon tried to keep him too much under his 
influence. C. married Mile Caroline Massin in 1825, 
but the marriage was not happy; in 1820 had attack 
of msanity, but recovered ; pub. first vol. of Positive 
Philosophy in 1830, the sixth and last coming out in 
1842; then ceased to live with his wife but gave her 
an allowwce ; became acquainted with Mme ClotUde 
de Vanx in 1846, and was deeply affected by her death 
a year later; pub. his Positive Polity and Positivist 
Calendar, the latter in imitation of the Catholic 
C^ndar of Saints. In his lectures C. promulgated 
his new ‘ Religion of Humanity.’ The Caleehism of 
Positivism came out in 1852. 

0.’s work, dei^ite its diverse elements, can bo regarded 
as a unity. He had written a Plan of the sSentific 
Works nsussary to reorganise Society in 1822, in which 
he pointed out the coexistence of two tendencies, 
one to the break-up of old institutions, the other to 


now forms of social evolution. He became imbued 
with great admiration for the Catholic Church, and 
wanted to adapt the methods and prinoiples of the 
medieval Church to new social conditions, for a 
Religion of Humanity. He desired to imitate closely 
the organisation and rites but not the doctrines of 
Catholicism. He formulated the Law of the Three 
States, according to which knowledge was (1) theo- 
logical (belief in supernatural government of the 
world), (2) metaphysical (objects are ruled by external 
but abstract force), (3) positive (law explains eve^- 
thing). He arranged the sciences in order, beginning 
with math’s and ending with sociology ; each depended 
on the one preceding, and sociology, the most ad- 
vanced, was the last to be understood. This ar- 
rangement was adversely criticised by Herbert 
Spencer and others. In his later works he raises 
Humanity to the place held by God in Monotheism. 
Amongst other ideas, he believed in the enormous 
importance of women in the social state. His system, 
despite its brilliance and suggestiveness on many 
points, has not as a whole won very wide acceptance. 
Positivist societies exist in England and France ; 
among prominent Eng. Positivists is Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. 

H. D. Hutton, Comte's Theory of Man's Future 
(1877), Comte, the Man and the Founder (1891), Comte's 
Life and Work (1892); J. Watson, Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer (1899). 

COMUS (classical myth.), divinity (son of Bacchus 
and Circe) ; supposed to preside over festive pro- 
ceedings ; the title of a masque written by Milton. 

COMYN, JOHN (d. 1306), Scot, baron, known as 
Red Comyn ; murdered by Robert Bruce in Dumfries 
Church. 

CONANT, THOMAS JEFFERSON (1802-91), 
Amer. baptist theologian ; author of works on Old 
Testament ; prof, in several theological coil’s. 

CONATION, according to some, same as feeling; 
to others, a mental state caused externally, or one 
leading to action. See Psychology. 

CONGA, SEBASTIANO (1679-1764), Ilorentine 
artist. 

CONCARNEAU (47* 53' N., 3® 53' W.), seaport, on 
Bay of La Foret, France ; sardine fisheries. Pop. 7G31. 

CONCEALMENT OF BIRTH, see Birth. 

CONCEPCION (c. 37® 8., 72® 15' W.), important 
province, S. Chile, between Argentine and Pacific ; 
has splendid commercial position ; is an agricultural 
and cattle-raising district ; produces wheat, (lour, and 
wool ; its wines are famous ; has also valuable 
coal mines; principal port, Talcahuano. Area, 3311 
sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 225,054. 

CONCEPCION (36° 49' 8., 72® 3' W.), city, S. 
Clhilo ; bp.’8 see ; has noteworthy cailiodral ; is centre 
of rich agricultural region ; flour-mills, furniture fac- 
tories, distilling and browing. Pop. 62,000. 

CONCEPCION, Villa Conoei»oi6n (23® 33' S., 
57° 30' W.), town and river- jwrt of Paraguay, on 
Paraguay R., S. America ; tea is chief export. Pop. 
(1910) 16,000. 

CONCEPT, an idea, without particular details ; 
more generally, any idea. 

CONCEPTION, see Reproductive System. 

CONCEPTUALISM, scholastic philosophical term 
denoting position intermediate between Nominalism 
and Realism. 

CONCERTINA, small wind instrnment, with two 
rectangular keyboards and bellows ; invented by Sir 
Charles Wheatstone (1829). 

CONCERTO, musical term for a composition 
designed to display the skill of the ))crformer and the 
capabilities of his instrument; is accompanied by 
full orchestra ; consists of thrM movements of dif- 
ferent character, its form being derived from the 
Sonata. 

CONCH, term for the shells of marine molluscs, 

particularly w * 

often used" as a fiorn or for ornamental putpoeec ; 
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oAin# it applied to natires of the Florida Keys and 
Bahamas, Who feed on shell-fith. 

CONCILIATION BOARD, see AaniTBANOK. 

CONCINZ, CONCINO, Marshal D*Anobh (d. 
1617), Florentine adventurer; gained wealth and 
dignity under Louia XIII. of France; eventually 
assassmated. 

CONCLAVE (Lat. conclave^ apartments locked 
with one key). — (1) Term applied in original sense until 
middle of XVIII. cent. (2) Assembly Tiold for solemn 
or seorot purpose, this meaning arising from (3). (3) 

Teohnical term for sitting of coll, of cardinals in Rom. 
Church to elect Pope. Bp. of Romo was elected by 
people in earliest times ; tlus led to bloodshed, erections 
of anti<pof)es, and invocation of state interference ; 
gradually Emperor became chief influence at papal 
appointments and insisted on power to ratify elections ; 
Pope Clement II. confirmed right of election by lay 
prince (1040). In latter half of XI. cent., however, 
Hildebrand’s reforms resuscitated papacy, and in 1060 
a papal bull enacted that cardinals with advice of 
clergy should elect pontifl and people should ratify 
their choice ; Lateran Oiimoil (1179) gave election to 
cardinals alone, enaoting that Pope could not be app. 
without consent of two-thirds of college ; to prevent 
prolonged vacancies cardinals were shut up until 
decision was made ; Council of Lyons, 1274, established 
system (which later became law) of allowing cardinals 
in 0 . no private apartment, no communication with 
outside world ; moreover, their food-supply was cut 
down gradually, so that starvation might force them to 
make a decision. 

CONCORD (43* 10' N., 71* 30' W.), town, capital 
of New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; extensive manufactures ; 
textiles, machinery ; celebrated granite quarries. Pop. 
(1910)21,497. 

CONCORD (42® 23' N,, 71® 23' W.), town, on 
Concord R., Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; favourite resi- 
dence of Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcotts ; 
scene of opening conflict of Amer. War of Independence, 
April 19, 1775. Pop. (1010) 6421. 

CONCORD (36® 25' N., 80® 23' W.), city, on Rocky 
R., N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; scat of cotton manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 8715. 

CONCORD, BOOK OF, name given to five 
Lutheran Confessions, the last, issued 1580, being 
Formula Concordicr, 

CONCORDANCE, term used of compilations 
(generally of the Bible) which give all words or phrases 
arranged alphabetically with a list of passages where 
they occur. The first one was compiled in XII. cent. 
A.D. ; a Hebrew one by a Rabbi appeared in XV. 
cent. Tlie most famous English C. is Cruden’s, first 
pub. 1737 and frequently revised. 

CONCORDAT, the term applied to agreements 
between the ecclesiastical and secular powers, specially 
between the R.C. Church and the State in different 
countries in medisoval and modern times. When Church 
and State were practically coterminous, as they were in 
the Middle Ages, and the Church claimed not only sacred 
and spiritual but other authority besides, €,g, juris- 
diction over all offences coramittod by clerics, clash 
!>ctween the religious and socuhir arm was inovit^ible. 
'Phis reached a height in the famous Investiture 
(^ntroversy between the popes and emperors, termin- 
ated by the Concordat of Worms, 1122. Another 
famous concordat was that between Pope Pius VII. 
and Napoleon in 1801. This was repudiated by the 
Fr. Republic in 1905. Agreements have boon made 
between the Roman See and various European 
countries. The right of the State to nominate 
to important benefices is sometimes recognised, or at 
any rate the right of objection. 

CONCORDIA (classical myth.), Rom. divinity, re- 
presenting peace and friendship. 

CONCORDIA (45® 44' N., 12® 62' E.), small ancient 
town, Venetia, Italy ; important under the Romans ; 
oathadral : the see was transferred to Portogruaro, 1339. 

CONCRETE, a solidified mixture of sand, gravel. 


and stone frasmente with cement or lime used in 
engineering ana arohiteoture. The pebbles, sand, eto., 
oaUed the afffrsgaU, are thoroughly mixed with the matrix 
(the best being Portlapd cement) and a certain amount 
of water. The result is a plastic mass which can be 
moulded into any shape and size, such as slabs for 
paving, blocks for breakwaters weighing hundreds of 
tons, foundations of buildings, floors, walls, tanks, 
conduits, otc. It sots very hard, and is one of the 
most durable materials known ; it is, therefore, much 
used for sea-walls. Its lack of tensile strength essential 
for beams, arches, columns, piles, etc., is overcome by 
introducing into the mould steel bars or a network of 
bars according to the purpose for which it is required, 
and when set the steel c., t.c. armoured or reinforced o., 
beats masonry for stability, fireproof qualities, and 
eoonomy. In the case of thin walls, however, the 
boarding necessary for moulding and the better quality 
aggregate necessary makes the construction more ex- 
peiuive than brickwork. The invention of reinforced 
concrete has revolutionised civil engineering and 
arohiteoture. 

Taylor and Thompson, A Treatise on Concrete, Plain 
and Reinforced (1905); Warren, Handbook of Rein- 
forced Concrete ( 100(>). 

CONCRETE, philosophical term meaning some- 
thing which can be seen or felt, as opposed to ^straot, 
which is only supposed. Thus ‘ blind man ’ is con- 
crete ; * blindness ’ is abstract. 

CONCRETIONS (geol.), rounded or irregular 
masses formed in sandstones, impure limestones, shales, 
and other sedimentary rocks, oy the ag^gation of 
calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate, silica, round 
fragments of shells, bone, or other material; (med.) 
paHiologioal solid secretions in the human body, e.g. 
gall-stones and bladder-stones. 

CONCUSSION, see Brain. 

GONDS, JOSE ANTONIO (1766-1820), Span. 
Orientalist. 

CONDE, LOUIS D£ BOURBON, PRINCE OF 

(1530-09), Fr. Huguenot leader ; murdered at Jamac 
after having surrendered. 

CONDfi, LOUIS 11. D£ BOURBON, PRINCE OP 
(1621-86), Fr. general known as the great Condi, As 
Due d’Enghien, at age of 22, C. won decisive battle of 
Rocroy against Spain, an important step towards 
ascendancy of France (1043), and great victories 
against Empire, 1644-46; succ. as prince, 1646, and his 
great territories and abilities maae him a dangerous 
noble ; supported regency against Fronde, 1649, but 
was arrested, 1650 ; new Fronde obtained his release, 
and he led armies against government forces, 1651-58. 
C. was pardoned by Louis XIV., and distin^ished 
himself in his wars; not deficient as strategist, but 
fame chiefly rests on spirited conduct of a battle and 
absolute control of men. 

Lord Mahon, Life of Condi (1845) ; Duo d’Aumale, 
Histoire dee Princes de Condi (Eng. trans., 1872). 

GONDE, PRINCES OF, Fr. house of Bourbon 
assumed this title XVI. to XIX. cent’s, from their 
estate of Cond^-sur-l’ Escaut. 

CONDE-EN-BRIE (49® 1' N., 3® 33' E.), smalJ 
town, Aisne, France ; ruined castle. 

CONDENSATION, see LiQUKr ACTION OF QaSKS. 

CONDENSER, apparatus for compressing gases ; 
instrument for concentrating an eleotrio charge ; a 
lens or system of lenses to concentrate light, especially 
in a microscope or optical lantern ; appuanoe used in 
manufacturing woollens ; appliance for condensing 
oxhaust steam of steam-engine. 

CONDE-SUR-L’ESCAUT (60® 27' N.. 3® 24' E.), 
town, on Scheldt, Nord, France; industries — boat- 
building, tanneries, brewing, etc. Pop. 4960. See 
CJoNDi, Princes of, 

CONDE-SUR-NOIREAU (48* 63' N., 0® 33' W.). 
town, at oonfiuenoe of Noireau and Drouanoe, Calvados, 
France ; cotton-spinning. Pop. 0591. 

CONDILLAC, ETIENNE BONNOT DE (1716- 
80), Fr. philosopher; took orders, but devoted all 
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his time to study of philosophy ; follower of Looks and 
friend of Koosseau ; wrote Essai sur Vorigine dea con- 
naisaanees humaines; Traiti dta sensaiions is his greatest 
work. C. contends that everything is due to sensation, 
and nothing to heredity. Though himself religious, 
his thought, while clear, is hard and unspiritual ; his 
work influenced subsequent Eng. philosophers, but 
owing to Romantic Movement and other causes he is 
no longer accepted as guide. 

CONDITION, legal term implying a provision 
that in unforeseen circumstances certain changes 
regarding a previous obligation shall be made; in 
logic, denotes the necessary antecedent of a cause, 
e.g. in affixing a postage stamp the moistening of the 
gum is the cause, the adhesive property of the gum is 
the condition. 

CONDITIONAL FEE, term in common law for a 
fee, or estate, granted to particular heirs. 

CONDITIONAL LIMITATION, the grant of an 
estate to a person for a particular period ; or on con 
dition of his fulfilling certain requiromonte. 

CONDOM (43* 67' N., 0“ 22' E.), town, S.W. 
France ; trades in grain and brandy. Pop. 4056. 

CONDOR {Sarcorhamphua gryphus)^ large bird of 
prey inhabiting the Andes of S. America. It can fly 
at great altitudes (ovor 20,000 ft.), and sail in the air 
without flapping the wings, which may measure 10 ft. 
between the tips. The head and nock are devoid of 
feathers. G’s are exceedingly voracious, and gorge 
themselves with carrion — sheep, calves, etc. — till they 
are dazed, when they can bo easily caught. 

CONDORCET, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE 
NICOLAS CARITAT, IVUrquis db (1743-94), 
famous Fr. doctrinaire and distinguished mathe- 
matician ; assisted with Fr. Encyclopidie\ became 
member of Academy of France, 1782; \vrote (1786) on 
laws of chance, Vie de Turgot^ 1786, Vie de VoUaire 
(whose disciple he in many ways was), 1787 ; and 
while concealed in Paris during Terror gave complete 
expression to political views in Progrea da Veaprii 
humain, which pictures existing statas and churches 
as greatest enemies of society. Chosen member of 
Legislative Assembly, 1790, C. advocated educational 
system since adopt^ (1792) ; drew up memorandum 
for suspension oi king and calling oi National Con- 
vention of which he was member; opposed execution 
of king and many other acts of Convention, and was 
prosonhed. 

Lord Morley, Critical Miacellaniea (1871-77); Ellis, 
The Centenary of Condorcet (1894). 

CONDOTTIERE (Ital.), mihtary commander who 
hired out the services of himself and band. Mercenary 
forces played important part in warfare from XIII. to 
XVI. cent., especially in wars of Ital. communes by 
whom name was bestowed. 

CONDUCTION, ELECTRIC, when the terminals 
of a galvanic eell are connected together by a metallic 
wire, an electric current passes through the wire, and 
the wire is said to conduct electricity. The case is 
analogous to the flow of water in a pipe which connects 
two cisterns at different levels. The amount of water 
flowing per second will be greater in proportion to the 
difference of levels, and will be loss in proportion to the 
resistance to flow, which is offered by the pipe. Simi- 
larly, in the case of an electric current, the mnerence of 
electromotive forces at the ends of the wire, and the 
resistance of the vnre, are the all-important fact-ors. 
The relationship is expressed by Ohm*a Law, which 
states that the amount of current is proportional to 
the electromotive force acting, and inversely pro- 
portional to the resistance, and is symbolically ex- 

pressed by the equation CJ= where C is the current in 

amjperes, E the electromotive force in volts, and B the 
resistance. The unit of resistance is known as the 
ohm, and is defined as the resistance of a uniform 
column of pure mercury, 106*3 centimetres long, and 
weighing 14*4621 grams, the measurements being 
taken at 0* C. The apadfio resistance of a subetanoe at 


any given temperature is the resistance, expressed in 
ohms, between two opposite faces of a centimetre cube 
of the substance at the gjven temperature. The 
reciprocal of the specific resistance is known as the 
electric conductivity or conductance* 

The resistance of metals depends on a number of 
conditions. Firstly, on the chomical purity of the 
Bpecimon : in general, email admixtures of other 
metals increase the resistance. Secondly, on the 
temperature : resistance of a pure metal increases 
neany proportionally to the absolute temperature, 
although there is evidence to show that it vanishes 
before the zero of absolute temperature is reached. 
Thirdly, on the physical state of the substance ; 
annealing of a metal generally alters its specific resist- 
ance. l^urthly, the resistance generally changes 
when the material is subjected to stresses such m 
compression or torsion. Fifthly, it also changes in 
certain oases when the substance is exposed to magnet- 
ising forces. Alloys have, as a rule, a greater resist- 
ance than any of their constituents, and with increase 
of temperature their increase in resistance is much 
smaller than in pure metals. T"he passage of a current 
through any conductor is accompanied by the develop- 
ment of heat. Joule' a Law states that the rate at 
which heat is developed is jointly proportional to the 
square of the current strength and the resistance ; ».e. 
if a current of strength C flows through a conductor of 
resistance R, the heat developed is C^R per unit time. 

With regard to conduction in liquids, the chief fact 
is that when it takes place chemical changes are always 
produced. For example, if a current be made to pass 
through a solution oi sodium chloride (common salt), 
chlorine gas appears at the point where the current 
(according to the usual convention) enters the solution^ 
while the sodium, liberated at the point where the 
current leaves the solution, is acted on by the water 
present so as to form hydrogen, which is thus set free at 
that point. This process is known as Electrolysis 
[q*v.), and the species of conduction involved is known 
as electrolytic conduction in order to distinguish it from 
metallic conduction referred to above. 

Both forms of conduction may be satisfactorily 
explained by the electronic theory which has been 
brought forward prominently in recent years. Accord- 
ing to it, a conauctor of pure metal contains atoms 
which carry a charge of positive electricity and also 
contains a largo number of negatively charged particles, 
termed electrons, which are Tree to move among the 
atoms. The motions of the electrons may be regarded 
in the same way as that of the molecules in a gas are 
regarded by the kinetic theory of gases. Taken on the 
average, they will have a certain mean velocity, will 
coUido with each other and with the positively charged 
atoms, and between two successive collisions each will 
have traversed a ceriain mean free path in a certain 
time. In the ordinary condition or the conductor, 
when no current is passing through it, the velocities 
of the electrons wiU be distributed equally in all 
directions in space ; but if the conductor be included in 
i galvanic circuit, the electromotive force thus applied 
nduces them to travel, on the whole, in the direction of 
that force. TTie positively charged atoms are, how- 
ever, not free to move except through small distances 
from their mean positions, and hence the electrons 
move relatively to the atoms. It is this motion of the 
electrons which constitutes a current of electricity. 
The theory shows that the conductivity is proportional 
to the number of electrons in unit volume of the sub- 
stance and to the length of their mean free path. 
Apart from the influence — supposed to be small — of 
the second of these two factors, it follows that good or 
bad conductors of electricity differ by having more or 
fewer electrons, respectively, per unit volume. As a 
rule, substances which conduct electricity well also 
conduct heat well, and this is quite in aspreement with 
the electronic theory, according to which the ratio of 
the two conductivities, thermal and electric, should be 
;he same for all pure metals. Experiment shows that 
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ibif is the ease, at least for all the better conducting 
metals. For an explanation of the mechanism of 
conduction in liquids, see Slxotbolysis. 

In ordinal^ circumstances g^asee do not conduct 
electricity. But a gas may easily be rendered conduct- 
iug in a variety of ways. If it is exposed to the action 
of Rontgen rays, cathode rays, rays from uranium or 
radium, ultraviolet light, electric spark discharge, con- 
tact with incandescent metals, or if it is mixed with 
the products of combuBtion from flames, it oan conduct 
oleotrioity for some time after the action which pro- 
duced conductivity has ceased, but this conducting 

jwor always diminishes and finally disappears. 

/hen in the conducting state the gas is said to be 
ionised. Conduction in such cases presents certain 
muliarities. In the first place, it does not follow 
0hm*8 Law unless the electromotive force is very 
amaU. Second, the conducting power may be removed 
by various methods, such as filtration of the gas through 
glass-wool, bubbling it through water, passing it 
through a metallic tube, or passing a current of elec- 
tricity through it. These and other facts show that 
conduction in an ionised gas is due to the presence of 
particles, that these particles are electrified, and that 
their electrifications are both positive and negative. 
The diminution and ultimate disappearance of con- 
ducting power is due to the recombination (and, there- 
fore, neutralisation) of oppositely charged particles, 
or ions as they are called. It has been found that the 
electric charge on a negative ion is the same as the 
charge on a hydrogen ion in electrolytic conduction, 
and that the mass of a negative ion or particle is about 
g-^ of a hydrogen atom. 

The principles of electric conduction in metals find 
their widest application in the distribution of electric 
energy for the purposes of lighting, heating, and 
power. 

Russell, Theory of Electric Cables and Networks; 
Campbell, Modern Electrical Theory; J. S. Thomson, 
Electricity and M atter ; Clark, Mathematical and Physical 
Tables ; Munro and Jamieson, Electrical Rules and 
Tables ; Kempo, Electrical Rules and Tables, 

CONDUCTION OF HEAT is the propagation 
of heat from one body to another, with which it is 
in contact, or from molecule to molecule in a homo- 
geneous substance. Heat is considered to increase 
the vibration of the molecules of a substance, but no 
visible motion of the matter takes place. The in- 
creased vibration of the warmer molecules must be 
by impact handed on to the neighbouring colder 
molecules, so that heat flows from the part of higher 
temperature to that of lower temperature. Gases, 
liquids, and solids conduct heat. Solids can bo shown 
to conduct heat by heating one end of a long iron bar 
in which thermometers are placed at intervals. The 
thermometer nearest the source of heat rises first, 
and the others follow in succession. From this method 
the conductivity, ».e. the quantity of heat which 
passes through a section in unit time, can be calcu- 
lated. Tins varies for different substances, but there 
is no substance which is a total non-conductor of heat. 
Substances which are good conductors feel cold, because 
they conduct the heat rapidly away from the body. 
Wood is not a good conductor. It does not feel as cold 
as iron, for instance, and a blazing stick can be bold 
quite comfortably, even with the flame close to tho 
hand, whereas an iron rod, held in the fire, grows 
uncomfortably hot in a minute or two. Wool is used 
for clothing because it is a bad conductor of heat, and 
the spaces m it are filled with air, also a bad conductor. 

The difference in conducting power oan be shown 
by fixing studs with wax on to two rods of the material 
to be tested. These are jointed and heated at the 
junction. The stud drops off the best conductor 
first 

Liquids possess poor conductivity, and this is 
important for animal and plant life in lakes. Water 
is cooled from the top. The surface water cools to 4^, 
and sinks till the whole of the water is at 4^. As it 


cools^ still further, it grows lighter and floats, finally 
freezing, but owing to the poor conduotivity the waW 
at the bottom is rarely colder than 4**. It is diiOSoalt 
to estimate the oondqctivity of liquids, because the 
process is interfered with by coimection. As a rule, 
ood conductors of electricity are good conductors of 
eat. The conduction in gases is almost negligible. 

GONDYLURA, see under Molb Family. 

GONE (^eom.), solid bounded by a circular or other 
closed curving base and a surface obtained by connect- 
ing every point on the circumference of the base with a 
point outside, called the vertex. A right circular o. Is 
obtained by rotating a right triangle round one of the 
sides enclosing the right angle. 

CONECTE, THOMAS, Fr. monk who denounced 
prevailing corruptions ; burnt as heretic, 1434. 

GONEOLIANO (46* 53' N., 12* 17' E.), town, 
Venetia, Italy ; cathedral ; manufactures silk and 
woollen fabrics ; noted for its wine. Pop. c. 6()00« 

GONEY ISLAND (40* 39' N., 74^ W.), island 
(favourite watering-place) at entrance to New York 
Harbour, at S.W. extremity of Ix>ng Island. 

CONFALONIERI, FEDERIGO, CoUNT (1786- 
1846), Ital. patriot ; opposed Austria’s annexation of 
Lombardy ; implicatea in revolt of Piedmont against 
Austria, 1821 ; imprisoned till 1830 ; exiled till 1840. 

CONFARREATIO, most ceremonious form of 
marriage amongst patrician ancient Romans. 

CONFEDERATE STATES OP AMERICA.— 
Title assumed by Southern States of America — Alabama, 
Arkansas, N. Carolina and S. Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee, Virginia 
(excluding W. Virginia) — when seceding from United 
States, 1860-61. The secession was not regarded in 
South as revolution, but exercise of right of individual 
states to withdraw from compact of Union, the great 
doctrine of Southern party being ‘ State rights.* 
Chief reasons of secession were : ( 1 ) legislation of 
Congress against slavery, which Southern States could 
not afford to abandon ; (2) superiority of North in 
population, and, as a result, (3) superiority in House 
of Representatives and consequent Northern control 
of politics and commerce of South (protective legisla- 
tion, beneficial to North but harmful to South, was 
the rule). On election of Pres. Lincoln, the Northern 
nominee (I860), S. Carolina declared for secession. 
United States refused to acknowledge Confederate 
States (1861), and after four years of war recovered 
seceded States for the Union. The constitution of 
Confederate States, though allowing largo amount of 
Stato rights, was, like that of United States, government 
by central Congress (held at Richmond, in Virginia) 
composed of Pres, (elected for 7 years, a longer time 
than in Union), Executive Council (the members 
of which had greater power than Upper House in 
Union), and House of J^prosentatives. Anti-slavery 
legislation was forbidden. See United States : 
History. 

Cambridge Mod. Hist., vol. vii. chs. 14-19 (1903); 
J. E. Chadwick, Causes of the Civil War ; J. K. Hosnier, 
The Appeal to Arms; J. W. Burgess, The Civil War 
and the Constitution. 

CONFEDERATION, term simiifving alliance of 
independent communities, e.g. Nortn German Con- 
federation ; C. of the Rhine (1806) was alliance of 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and other states with France ; 
later (1806), sixteen states joined Napoleon in a c., 
which lasted till 1813. See also Federation, United 
States, Canada. 

CONFESSION, tomb of a confessor or martyr (e.g. 
Confession of St. Peter), or generally now sacramental 
c. of sins in R.C. Church. It is held to be necessary 
for the remission of grievous sin. C. is of various kinds, 
but it is commonly defined as the avowal of one’s 
own sins made to a duly authorised priest for the 
purpose of obtaining their forgiveness through the 
ower of the keys. The 4th Lateran Council, 1215, laid 
own a precept that once a year should be the minimum 
of confession. The necessity of o. is denied by Prol 
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but iU uw, under certain oircumitonoes 
(i.«. for relief of mind when aiok), is encouraged by 
the C hurch of England 

CONFESSIONAL, like oonfoesion, may mean the 
tomb of a mart^ ; or more generally, the place for the 
hearing of aunoular confession in the R.C. Church; 
generally a slight wooden structure. It has two (or 
throe) doors and a partition. The priest, seated, 
hears the pentitent’s confession through a small grat> 
ing of wire or dno. 

CONFESSOR, one who hears a confession, in R.C. 
Church neoessarily a priest ; or one who testifies to his 
faith. 

CONFIRMATION, the rite in the Christian 
Church which follows baptisn), a giving of the Holy 
Ghost; in Western Christendom performed by the 
la^g on of hands (and in the R.C. Church anointing 
with chrism) by the bp. In the Eastern Churches the 
bp. only consecrates the oil with which the parish priest 
anoints candidates. 

G. of Bishops, the oonsont of a superior authority 
to their appointment ; according to the Council of 
Nioaa the sanction of the Metropolitan was required ; 
from XIL cent onwards it was declared to belong to 
the pope. The popes gradually came also to present 
to all bishoprics, instead of the older mode of election 
and confirmation. In the Anglican Church confirma- 
tion is merely formal. 

CONFOLENS (46* 1' N., 0* 39' E.), town, at con- 
fluence of Vienne and Goiro, Charante, France ; gloves. 

CONFUCIUS — Romanised form of K’uno Tszs — 
(c. 660-478 B.C.), Chin, philosopher and reformer; 
b. in state of Lu, part of modern province of Shan-tung ; 
descended from famous prehistoric Chang monaroh 
Hwang-ti, and s. of Shuh-liang Hoih, a distinguished 
officer, over 70 years of age at birth of C. C. passed 
youth of poverty, became teacher at twenty- two ; child 
pupils were gradually replaced by band of disciples, 
whom hef;ave voluntary instruction ; made chief raagis- 
trate of city of Chung-tu about 498 ; wonderful virtue 
and power exercised universal influenco, but he fell 
before the machinations of external foes, and was 
forced to withdraw from Chung-tu, and abandon 
attempt to carry out political theories. His attempts 
to persuade princes to become model rulers also 
failed, and, although ho wandered throughout China 
and won great fame, ho remained in private life 
until his doath. 

No philosophical writings by C. are known of, 
but his disciples and descendants collected his sayings, 
the most important of their works being Ta-hio (The 
Great Subject), Tchoung-yourig (The Invariable Mean), 
and Lun-yii (Philosophical Discourses). These form 
three of the four classics learned by heart in the state 
sohools of China. C. taught veneration of past and 
imitation of antique virtues, superiority to ambition 
(saying that the fool complainea of not being known 
by men, the wise man of not knowing men), charity, 
forgiveness, repentance, example in preference to 
preaching. He founded Chin, philosophy, although 
his teaching was practical, not abstract, and his 
disciples complained that ho left them no word on tho 
nature or end of man. He annotated and arranged 
the chronicles and lit. of China, and his Spring and 
Autumn, a brief abridgment of Chin, history, is 
regarded as a Chin, classic, though judged of little 
merit by European scholars. He lies buried in 
K‘ung cemetery, adjoining city of K'iiih-fow, where 
bis doscendants (said to number 60,000) live. This 
spot is Mecca of China. 

E. H. Parker, Life and Labours of C. ; Alexander, 
(7., fite QruiX Teacher (1890); Legge, Religions of 
China (1880) ; Degroot, Religion of the Chinese (1910). 

CONGE D’ELIRE (Fr.), leave to elect; technical 
term for roval licence to dean and chapter of cathedral 
churoh to elsot bp. to vacant see. 

CONGER, see EiLS. 

CONGESTION, superfluity of blood in an organ 
due to pathological reasons ; may be venous (passive), 


e,g, 0 . caused by ligatuiing arm and preventing veina 
from returning bl^Ki to the heart, or arterial, active 
caused by dilatation of arteries, as in blushing ; may 
also occur in oases of debility to back and posterior 
portion of lungs, when it is called hypostatic o. 

Treatment usually takes the form of gentle friction 
and pressure to induce freer oiroulation, or removal 
of cause of obstruction and internal administration 
of drugs. 

CONGLETON (63* 10' N., 2® 14' W.), market town, 
Cheshire, England; principal manufacture, silk; 
several coal mines and iron foundries in district. 
Pop. (1911) 11,310. 

CONGLOMERATE, name for rooks consisting of 
rounded shingle or pebbles of hard material (granite, 
gneiss, limestone, etc.), embedded in a fine-grained 
matrix (sand). They are a typical shore formation 
and are imperfectly stratified, their ago being some- 
times determined by fossils found in tho pebbles. 
Rooks composed of angular fragments cemented 
together are known as breccias. 

CONGO (6* 4' S., 12* 16' E.), largest river in 
Africa ; formed by union, in lat. 6* 26' S., of two 
streams, Liiapula, which issues from Lake Bangweulu 
and flows through Lake Mweru, and Lualaba, which 
has its source in Lokinga Mountains. C. then flows 
N. as far as equator, wuen it curves to N.W. as far 
as lat. 2* N., after which it turns S.W., entering 
sea at Banana ; lonj^th, c. 2500 miles ; drains area of 
e. 1,600,000 sq. miles. Basin is depressed region 
bordered by mountains, and not improbably represents 
former inland sea. Principal tributaries are Dukuga and 
Aruwimi from E., Ubangi and Sanga from N., Lomaini 
and Kassai from S. Lukuga is outlet from Tanganyika, 
and joins C. near its formation by union of head-streams. 
Kassai, the chief southern tributary, has numerous 
affluents, and joins C. near Ngato. From its mouth 
the C. is navigable to Matadi (c. 100 m.), from Matadi 
to Stanley Pool (c. 200 m.), rapids make navigation 
impossible ; from Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls 
(c. 1200 m.) it is navigable for boats of small draught. 

Livingstone discovered upf>or reaches, called by 
natives the Luapula and Lualaba (1871). H. M. 
Stanley, five years later, proved those upper reaches 
to be part of the C., and in 18S0 explored the river 
with Belgian expedition. 

H. M. Stanley, Congo and its Free State (2 vols., 
1885), Through the Dark Continent (2 vols., 1878) ; 
M. ^by, My AdvcTitures in the Congo (1911); Sir 
II. Johnston, George Grenfell and the Congo (1008), 
River Congo from Mouth to Bolobo (1895). 

CONGO, BELGIAN, CoNOO Bblob (6* S., 14® 40' 
E.), Belg. colony, comprising practically basin of river 
Gongo; bounded N. by French Equatorial Africa, Sudan, 
E. by Brit, and Ger. E. Africa, S> by Rhodesia, Angola, 
VV. by Atlantic, Fr. Equatorial Africa; area, c. 909,664 
sq. miles. Surface generally is depression, which not 
improbably was formerly occupied by inland sea ; 
great part covered by trackless forests, and surrounded 
by highlands and hills. Chief river is Congo (^.r.), 
with affluents, Kasai-Sankumi, Chuapa, Lolongo, 
Boloko, and others ; chief lakes, fjeopold IL, Tumba 
in VV. ; Tanganyika, Mweru, are on B. bonndarv ; 
chief settlements, Boma (capital), Banana, Le^old- 
ville, Vivi, Matadi. Climate is tropical. Congo 
is controlled by colonial ministry of Belgium ; ad- 
ministered by gov. -gen., who represents king, and 
is assisted by vice-govemors-general ; divided for 
administrative purposes into twelve districts, each 
under oommisMioner. 

History. — Congo Free State was founded by 
Leopold n., king of the Bolrians, as a neutral in- 
dependent state. The work of exploration of distriet 
had been carried out chiefly by Stanley; who was 
financed by Leopold II, Various treaties were 
concluded with natives whereby Belgium acquired 
considerable amount of territory, and the districts 
thus acquired were combined as state, which was 
recognised by other powers in 1884-86, when, os the 
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Msult of the Berlin Conference, Leopold II. of Belgium 
was •jra. kin^f promising to keep country open to 
trade of all nations and to put down slavery. Leopold’s 
first action was the war against the Arabs, who 
carried on trade in slaves and ivory ; haring expelled 
them, he obtained permission from other powers 
to levy taxes on pretext of carrying out various 
improvements ; taxes ho levied were so heavy that 
traders of other nations were all ruined and gave up 
business. Leopold then proceeded to organise the 
state as a great rubber-producing private estate ; 
rubber bad to be produced by natives as no other 
race could stand the intense heat of the forests ; 
and Leopold’s system was one of payment by results, 
consequence being that agents had great incitement 
to enrich themselves at expense of natives; who in 
some oases were treated with horrible cruelty. By 
1904 public opinion on the subject had become so 
strong that a commission was app. to inquire into 
the matter. Since then atrocities have ceased, at least 
in more accessible dUstriots. The State was annexed 
to Belgium, 1908. 

There are many tropical fruits ; rubber and palm 
oil produced in larm quantities ; coffee, tobacco, 
maize, rice, corn, and cacao are grown, and cattle are 
bred. Other products are ivory, palm kernels, 
gums, copal, beeswax, sorghum, camwood. Principal 
exports are rubber, gola, ivory, palm oil, cocoa, 
copal, coffee. Among imports are arms, machinery, 
wines, spirits, provisions, clothing, etc. Rich copper 
mines are now being extensively worked in Katanga 
district. Communications include railway from 
Matadi to Stanley Pool, another in Mayumbe, and 
one from Rhodesian frontier to Elizabeth villo (the 
copper district) ; while others are being made. The 
Congo and its tributaries are navigable to an extent 
of 5500 miles. 

Natives are of Bantu-Negroid stock, and include 
many tribes, of which most important are Warua 
and Manyema ; some natives are cannabalistio,? and 
there are several pigmy tribes. Each tribe has its 
own dialect. Native religion is animism ; there 
are many Christian missions. Pop. e. 15^ millions, 
of which about 3400 are Europeans (Belgians, British, 
Portuguese, Italians, Swedes, etc.). 

Davis, Congo and Coasts of Africa (1908) ; Descamps, 
Nets Africa (1903) ; Alexis, Notre Oolonie en 1910, 

CONGO FREE STATE, see CONQO, BlLOlAK. 

CONGREGATION, assembly of worshippers in 
any church ; term used variously of some religious 
orders (not taking solemn vows) or assemblies in the 
R.C. Church. 

CONGREGATIONALISM, see Frbb Chubohes. 

CONGRESS, literally, an assemblage, term used 
especially in diplomacy. Its chief non -diplomatic use is 
for the u.S.A. Congress, a legislative assembly corre- 
sponding to Parliament. In diplomacy the term is 
applied to an assembly of the representatives of 
sovereign states, particularly the Great Powers, such 
as the Cfs of Vienna, 1814-15, and Berlin, 1878 ; their 
work really comes under the sphere of International 
Iaw. 

CONGREVE, RICHARD (1818-99), Eng. Posi- 
tivist. 

CONGREVE, WILLIAM (1670-1729), Eng. drama- 
tist ; b. Bardeey, Yorkshire ; plays include : Old 
Bachelor and The Double Dealer (1693), Love for Love 
Q695), The Mourning Bride (1697), The Way of the 
World (1700); defended morality of stage against 
Jeremy Collier (^.v.) ; wrote some masques and 
artificial lyrics. 

0. was the greatest of Restoration dramatists; a 
master of dialogue and intrigue; a fine tragedian. 
Qosse, Life (1888). 

CONGREVE, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1772*1828), 
Eng. inventor ; invented the war rocket (1805), 
formerly much used, a hydro-pneumatic canal lock, 
and many other mechanical contrivances ; M.P. for 
Plymouth (1820) ; controller of the Royal laboratory. 
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CONIBOS, Manoas, Amer. Indian tribe in Peru. 

CONIC SECTION, curve in which a plan# inter* 
sects a cono. Ail the possible resulting curves obtained 
thus, are: pair of intersecting straight lineSf circle, 
ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola. Geometrically, the 
last three curves are deiinod as : the locus of a 
point moving so that the ratio of its distance from 
a fixed point, called the focus, to its distance from 
a fixed straight line, called the directrix, is constant. 
This ratio, called the eccentricity, is less than, equal 
to, and greater than, unity, for the ellipse, parabola, 
and hyperbola resi^ectively. The circle is a particular 
case ot the ellipse. Analytically, a conic section is 
represented by an equation of the second degree of 
the form cy-f-/=0. 

See books by Smith (1898), Biacaulay (1906, 2nded.). 

CONIES, see Pbooavia. 

CONIFERS, see Gthnosperms. 

CONINE, CoKliNB (C,H„N), alkaloid obtainable 
from the hemlock plant ; oily liquid with character- 
istic and penetrating taste and smell ; B.P. 106° C. ; 
a powerful poi.son. 

CONINGTON, JOHN (1825-C9), Eng. scholar; 
trans. Vergil’s Mntid. 

CONISTERIUM, room in which ancient wrestlers 
were sanded after boir^ anointed. 

CON JEEVBRAM, Kanchivabam (12° 50' N., 79° 45' 
E.), town, Chingloput district, Madras, Brit. India ; 
one of most sacrea cities of Hindus ; several large 
temples, numerous pagodas ; captured by Clive, 1752. 
Pop. 46,164. 

CONJUGAL RIGHTS, RESTITUTION OF.— 
Where one party to a marriage has withdrawn from 
cohabitation without lawful cause, the other may 
petition for ‘ the restitution of conjugal rights.* 
If the Court grants a degree, and the respondent 
disobeys it, the petitioner can than obtain a decree 
of judicial separation on the ground of desertion. 

CONJUNCTION (estron.), the apparent nearest 
approach of two heavenly bodies having the same 
longitude or right ascension. It is termed inferior 
when two planets are between the sun and the 'earth, 
and superior when on the side of the sun most distant 
from the earth. 

CONJURING is the art of performing tricks 
which mystify the observer, but are merely due 
to sleight of hand or skilfully devised apparatus. 
Many of these, such as fire-eating, swallowing molten 
metal, and similar tricks, were performed in very 
early times, but, whereas the old magicians laid claim 
to supernatural powers, the modern performer does 
not scruple to admit that all his mysteries are entirely 
the result of trick. Amongst the most successful 
performers of the post may be named Cornua (late 
XVIII. cent.), Jules de Rov4re, Pr^jean, Olivier, 
and Robert Houdin. Of late years the conjurer 
has been greatly assisted by the increased knowledge 
of science, and has availed himself of the use of elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and optics — such performers as 
J. N. MA 8 kel 3 nie and David Devant being esjieoially 
notable for their success. 

J. N. Maskelyne, Oriental Magic (1891) ; Devant, 
Conjuring. 

CONKLING, ROSCOE (1829-88), Amer. poli- 
tician ; fine orator ; quarrel with Blaine divided 
Republican party in Congress. 

CONNAUGHT (53° 44' N., 9* W.), province, 
W. Ireland, comprising counties of Mayo, Galway, 
iioitrim, Roscommon, and Sligo ; mountainous in 
west ; principal river, Shaiwon ; fine scenery ; 
formerly one of Irish kingdoms, ruled by O’Connors ; 
divided into counties about 1580. Area, 6845 sq, 
miles. Pop. (1911) 609,900. 

CONNAUGHT, DUKE OF, Arthur Willum 
Patxuok Albert (1850- ), s. of Queen Victoria ; has 

held various military appointments; app. Gov. -Gen. of 
Canada, 1911. 

CONNEAUT (41* 57' N., 80° 34' W.). city, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; mills, tanneries. Pop. (1910) 8319. 
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CONNECTICUT (41* to 42* 3' N.. 71* 65' to 
73* 60' W.)» itato, U.S.A. ; one of New England 
states of Union ; bounded N. by Massachueetts, 
E. by Rhode Island, S. by Long Island Sound, W. by 
New York ; area, 6004 sq. miles. Surface generally 
consists of three neat river-valleys, Connecticut 
flowing through miadle of state, Thames through 
E., and Housa tonic through W. Other rivers are 
affluents of these. In E. and W. are hilly districts ; 
highest peaks. Bear and Gridley Mountains. Chief 
to^s are Hartford (capital). New Haven, Bridgeport. 
Climate is temperate. 

Hiatory. — Dutch settlement was established at 
Hartford in 1633, and soon afterwards an Eng. trader 
founded trading station at Windsor. Wethersfield was 
settled by colonists from Massachusetts Bay in 1634, 
and in 1639 united with Hartford and Windsor as 
Connecticut colony. Meantime, in 1635 fort was 
established at Saybrook, called after Lord Saye 
and Sele, who had obtained patent for this district 
in 1631. In 1637 the Pequot Indians were subdued, 
and in 1638 Puritan colonists made settlement at 
New Haven. Saybrook was united to C. in 1644. 
Charles II. panted autonomy by charter in 1662, 
when New Haven was annexed to C. C. repudiated 
allegiance to Mother Country in 1776, and became 
independent state. New constitution was framed 
in 1818, whereby Church and State wore disunited. 
C. has greatly developed since Civil War, in which it 
supported Union. 

River valleys are fertile, especially that of Connecti- 
cut R. ; produce maize, rye, oats, potatoes, wheat, 
buckwheat, and great quantities of hay ; tobacco 
largely cultivated ; fruits produced, including apples, 

S eaches ; horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs raised ; 

airying carried on ; fine lobster fisheries along coast. 
Minerals include brownstone, iron ore, copper, lead, 
tungsten, nickel, lime, cobalt, trap-rock. Mineral 
springs occur in various places. C. is great industrial 
state, manufacturing cottons, woollens, silks, paper, 
machinery, clocks, brass goods, rubber articles, hosiery, 
leather, etc. ; watch- malting at Waterbury, firearms 
and machinery at Bridgeport, hats at Danbury, Chief 
harbours are Stonington, Mystic, New Ixindon. 

Executive is in hands of Gov., assisted by Lieut- 
Gov. and three officials ; legislative power vested in 
General Assembly, consisting of Senate of 35 and 
House of Representatives of 265 members, elected 
for two years. C. sends two Senators and five repre- 
sentatives to Congress, Education is free and obli- 
gatory. Chief religion is Roman Catholicism, In- 
habitants include whites, negroes (c. 16,000), Asiatics, 
Indians ; whites comprise persons of Brit., Ger., and 
Canadian birth. Pop. (1910) 1,114,756. 

Johnston, Connecticut (1887); Palfrey, History of 
New England (1890). 

CONNECTICUT RIVER (43** 35' N., 72® 20' W.), 
river. New England, U.S.A. ; rises extreme N. of 
New Hampshire, flows S., forming boundary between 
New Hampshire and Vermont, through Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and enters Long Island Sound at 
Saybrook. 

CONNECTIVE TISSUES, tissues of the body 
which support and hold together the other tissues, 
composed of a large proportion of intercellular 
compared with cellular elements. This intercellular 
material may consist mainly of white fibres with a 
varying number of elastic fibres, or it may be carti- 
laginous or bony. Where the white fibres predominate, 
running closely together, the tissue is called fibrous 
tissue;^ found in positions where strength is required 
to resist strain, e.g. Joint ligaments. When the 
fibres interlace, leaving more or less space between 
each other, the tissue is known as areolar tissue ; 
found, e.g,, Just beneath the skin, Joining it to the 
doaptt Structures. There may be fat deposited 
to a oOBsiderable extent in the cells of the tissue, 
which is somewhat dense, with the cells close to- 
gether, and it is then called adipose tissue ; found 


beneath the skin, around certain organs, etc. Whore 
the fibres which predominate are clastic fibres, i.e. 
composed of a substance elastin^ which makes them 
springy or elastic, the tissue is named ilastie tissue; 
found, e.g., in the ligamentum nuchas at the back of the 
neck. 

Oariilage (q.v.) and Bone (q.v.) are also examples 
of connective tissue. 

GONNELLITE (Cu,b(C10H)4S0j8 . 16HaO), rare 
mineral occurring in tufts of blue needle-shaped crystals 
with other copper minerals, in Cornwall and 8. Africa, 

CONNELLSVILLE (40® 2' N., 79® 36' W.). town, 
on Youghiogheny, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coke, iron 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 12,846. 

CONNEMARA (63® 23' N., 0® 30' W.). wild, pic- 
turesque district, W. division. County Galway, Ireland. 

CONNERSVILLE (39® 38' N., 86® 9' W.), city, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; w'agons, carriages. Pop. (1910) 7738. 

CONNOR, BERNARD, O’CoiTNOB (1606-98), Irish 
physician and author ; physician to the king of Poland. 

CONNOTATION, in logic signifies all the attri- 
butes implied by any term, as distinguished from its 
denotation (q.v.). 

CONODONTS, sharp conical fossils said to be 
teeth of fish of lamprey species, or of denticles annelid 
type ; found in Palaeozoic strata. 

CONOID (geom.), solid or surface formed by 
revolution of a conic section about its axis ; a circle, 
ellipse, parabola, and hyperbola generating the solids 
or surfaces known as sphere, spheroid, paraboloid, and 
hyperboloid respectively. 

CONOLLY, JOHN (1794-1866), Eng. physician; 
founded an association along with two others (1832) 
which afterwards became the British Medical Associa- 
tion ; while resident physician at HanwcU (1839) intro- 
duced modern treatment of non-restraint of the insane. 

CONON, celebrated Aliienian general who defeated 
the Lacedremonians at Cnidus (394 B.c.). 

CONON OF Samos (fl. III. cent, b.o.), Gk. mathe- 
matician and astronomer ; friend of Archimedes ; 
compiled a calendar ; wrote seven books on astronomy, 
and was an authority on curves (conic sections). Ho 
is credited with having given the name Coma Berenices 
(q.v.) to that constellation. 

CONQUEST, total defeat of enemy, often followed 
by annexation of whole or part of his territory. 
International law recognises title of conqueror; only 
pretext for interference of neutral states is that their 
interests are affected, directly or by alteration of 
‘ balance of power.* 

CONRAD(d. 955), Duke of Lorraine; the 'Red Duke.* 

CONRAD, or CONRADIN, THK YouNOKR (1262- 
68), king of Jerusalem and Sicily ; last of Hohenstau- 
fens; excommunicated, 1267; beheaded by Charles of 
Anjou. 

CONRAD II.[(c. 990-1039), Emperor of Holy ^man 
Empire (1027) ; great-grandson of Otto I., reviver of 
Rom. Empire ; extended boundaries of Germany, com- 
pleting absorption of * Middle Kingdom * by winning 
Burgundy, 1032 ; reunited Italy and Germany ; fought 
against Poles and Himgarians ; a strong ruler, but en- 
couraged later disunion by granting smaller tenants 
under empire their lands in foe ; founder of line of 
Salian or Franconian emperors. 

CONRAD III. (1093-1152), first Hohenstaufen 
king of Germany ; elected, 1127 ; king of Italy, 1128 ; 
displaced by rival Lothair, but restored, 1138; faced 
by rebellions in both Germany and Italy ; able ruler, 
but failed to establish unity in realms because of 
overwhelming difficulties ; started on Second Crusade, 
but returned, sick. 

CONRAD IV. (1228-64), Ger. king. 

CONRAD, JOSEPH (1866- ), novelist, nat- 

uralised Englishman ; full name, J. C. Koneniowski ; b. 
Bland; holds mate*8 oertifioate; wrote The Nigger 
of the Narcissus, and popular sea and other stories. 

CONRAD OFMARBURG(1180-1233), Ger. eooM- 
astio, renowned as maoher, psrtioularly against 
* heretics,* at court of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
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COlflUUlT, VALENTXN (1603-75), Fr. lohoUr; 
ODd of founder! end ftnt leo. of Fr. Aoedemj. 

GOIfSiLLVI, ERGOLE (1767-1824), Ital. stetes. 
men end aooleBiaetio ; ohamberlein of pope, 1783 ; 
orgeniied papal army to meet armies of Fr. revolution ; 
imprisoned in Castle of St. Angelo, 1708; deported 
to Naples and escaped ; made oaidinal-deeoon and 
chief minister on mstetement of Pope Pins VII., 
1800 ; by his diploma^ offensive articles were omitted 
by Napoleon from (foneordat between France and 
Rome; resig^ned on account of further steps of 
Na^leon against Church ; plenipotentiary at Congress 
of Vienna ; reorganised Papal States. 

CONSANGUINITY, blood relationship, dis- 
tinct from afi^ty, wldoh is marriase relationship; 
direct o. is between parents and children, collateral 
between brothers, sisters, etc. ; Roman and papal 
law prohibited marriages between relatives witnin 
certam limits ; custom relaxed after Reformation ; a 
table of kindred and affinity still appears in the 
Prayer Book. See Marbiaos. 

CONSCIENCE, term generally used to describe 
that sense which enables man to differentiate between 
right and wrong. 

CONSCIENCE, HENDRIK (1312-83), Flemish 
novelist ; b. Antwerp ; wrote Lion of Fland&ra and 
numerous popular romances. 

CONSCIOU8NES8, word implying full mental 
power and perception ; opposed to unconsciousness 
(produced by sleep, drugs, or accident), in which mental 
powers are in abeyance. See Psychology. 

CONSCRIPTION, choosii^ by lot men for national 
army ; system obtained in Europe from Napoleonic 
time ; now practically superseded by Universal 
Sebvioe, which demands service from all men with 
exception of physically unfit, only sons of widows, etc. 
The peace strength of the army is first settled (in 
Germany as early as 1871 this was arranged on a per- 
centage of the general population), then when youths 
present themselves automatically at the legal age, a 
sufficient number is chosen to balance the time-expired 
soldiers. Under 0 . a conscript could find a substitute 
or pay for exemption. Among European armies still 
recruited by 0 . are (1913) !^lgian and Dutch. All 
the Powers except Britain and U.S.A. have universal 
compulsory service ; Australia has adopted it, and 
Lora Roberts heads a movement to introduce it into 
Britain. See also Army. 

CONSECRATION, the making holy any person, 
place, or thing, has been common in most religions, 
llie idea is that he or it is specially set apart for divine 
^ ^ 8 ; a person or thing may likewise be * devoted ’ 

to evil. Holiness is therefore a sort of supernatural 
quality which can be conferred by ceremonial. More 
loosely, 0 . is used of devoting to a special purpose 
without a necessary supernatural or sacramental 
element. Thus we speak of a person * consecrating * 
his life to certain work. In the R.C. Church bp's 
are ‘ consecrated,’ whereas priests are * ordained.’ 

Fraser, Oolden Bough ; Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites. 

CON8EIL DE FAMILLE, in France, seven persons 
chosen to conduct a minor’s affairs. 

CONSERVATION OF ENERGY, see Energy. 

CONSERVATIVE PARTY, in Ot. Britain, the 
political party which seeks to preserve unity of exist- 
ing institutions ; ’ Conservative ’ first applied to Tory 
TSrtjf 1830 ; the Unioihst Party, formed by a split 
in liberal Party owing to Homo Rule, sup^rted 
C. P. in power and in opposition from 1886 ; the two 
formed an alliance, 1896, and united their organisa- 
tions, 1911-12. The party’s programme (1913) in- 
cludes Preservation of the Union, Tariff Reform and 
Imperial Preference (many Free Traders dissenting}, 
strong navy. During period 1837-1913 Liberals 
held office for 47 and the Conservatives for 29 years. 
OL Premiers who have held office are Disraeli, 1868, 
1874-80; Salisbury, 1885, 1886-92, 1896-1900, 1900-2; 
Balfour, 1002-6. 


CONSERVATOIRE, sohool of musio ; c. estab- 
lished in Italy in V. cent.; modem 0 . at Milan 
(founded 1808); C. de Musique, Paris (1795). 

GON8ETT (64* 6V N., 1® 62' W.), town. Durham, 
England; collieries; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 11,200. 

GON8HOHOCKEN (40® 7' N., 76^ 22' W.). town, 
on Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; cotton and 
woollen mills. Pop. (1910) 7480. 

CONSIDERANT, victor (1808-93), Fr. socialist; 
founded a community. La R4union, Texas. 

CONSIDERATION, legal term used in contract 
law for an act of concession. 

CONSISTORY, at first the audience chamber of 
the Rom. emperors, then the audiences themselves; 
used later of episcopal tribunals, but now practically 
only of the Papal (j., consisting of the pope and the 
coll, of cardinals. These meetings are mostly formal, 
their deliberative functions having been dropped. 

CONSISTORY COURTS, hold in England by 
bishops to try offences against ecclesiastical law ; 
archbishop is court of appesd. 

CONSOLS, Consolidated Annititibs, stock issued 
by government in return for money lent ; made 
uniform by Consolidated Annuities Act (1749). See 
National Debt. 

CONSORT (Lat. censors, partner), associate, par- 
ticularly spouse, applied to husband or wife of Brit, 
sovereign ; queen 0 . has position regulated by law. 

CONSPIRACY (Lat. conspiratio), illegal agreement 
between two or more persons to act unlamully or 
to commit acts which become unlawful when per- 
formed by more than one person. Such acts fall under 
these belongs : (1) Conspiracy to commit actionable 
offence. (2) False charging of another with actionable 
offence from malice or wish to blackmaiL (3) (Con- 
spiracy for injuries, such as raising price of goods in 
markets, etc., and obtaining goods under false pretences. 
(4) Conspiracy to pervert course of justice. (6) At- 
tempts to profit corruptly by working of the law. 

CONSTABLE (M.E., from 0. Fr. conestabU, from 
Late Lat. comes stabuli, count of the stable).— (1) Title 
of head groom of stable under later Rom. emperors, 
applied early by Frankish kings to chief honsehold 
official ; this usage became general. (2) Different 
national usages in nearly all of which there is military 
idea : (a) In France, title of commander-in-chief of 
army, regulator of tournaments, etc., until 1627 ; 
office revived for short period under Napoleon. (6) 
Prominent Eng. medissval military official, keeper of 
a fortress ; former officer of ’ hundred ’ and township ; 
member of police force, (e) Hereditary Soot, official 
with legal powers. 

CONSTABLE, ARCHIBALD (1774-1827), Soot, 
publisher ; pub. a number of Sir Walter Scott’s works. 

CONSTABLE, HENRY (1562-1613), Eng. poet; 
best luiown for his sonnets. 

CONSTABLE, JOHN (1770-1837), Eng. artist; 
b. East Bergholt, Suffolk ; f. was a miller, and in this 
employment many of C.’s earlier years were spent ; 
finit oi^ibited at R<^al Academy (1802) ; A.R. A. ( 1819) 
and R.A. (1829). C. became one of England’s greatest 
and most individual landscape artists. Amongst most 
famous works are Flatford MUl, The Leaping Horse, 
The Cornfield, and Dedham Vale, 

Hind, Constable (Masterpieces in Colour). 

CONSTABLE, SIR MARMADUBE (d. 1618), 
Eng. military leader ; fought at Flodden. 

CONSTANCE, Konstanz (47® 39' N., 9® 11' E.), 
town* Baden, Germany, at exit of Rhine from Lake 
Constance ; fragments of ancient walls (IV. cent.) ; 
chief edifices, cathedral (founded XI. cent.), old Do- 
minican convent (now a hotel), XIV. -cent. ]^nfhau8; 
* Council of Constance ’ met ^re, 1414-18 ; textiles. 
Pop. (1910) 27,691. 

CONSTANCE, COUNCIL OF, an irregular 
oounoil of the Church, held at Constance (Baden) 
from Nov. 1414 to April 1418, to end the dissensions in 
the CJhurch, and repress the doctrines of Wycliff and 
John Huas. Pope John XXIII. was depose by the 
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Council, and his rivals Gregory XIL and Benedict XIII. 
were forced to resiffn. Martin V. was then elected to 
the Pi^cy, and as no did not unreservedly approve the 
acts ox the Council, it is held to only partly oecumen- 
ical Wyolifi’s teaching was condemned, and Hubs and 
Jerome of Prague burnt nt the stake, in spite of safe 
conducts from the emperor. 

GONaXANCE, LAKE, Bodsnsib (47* 35' N., 
9* 25' E.)t between Switzerland and Germany ; tra 
versed by Rhine S.E. to N.W. ; area, e. 205 sq. miles ; 
Bom. Locus Brigantinus, 

CONSTANT, BENJAMIN (1845>1902), Fr. artist 
noted for his portraits, and studies of Eastern subjects. 

CONSTANT DE REBEGQUE, HENRI BEN- 
JAMIN (1767-1830), Ft. publicist and orator, of Swiss 
orimn ; i^opted democratic ideal of society in default 
of Better ; member of edterie of Madame de Stael, with 
whom he had long liaison; supported Directory by 
writings ; afterwards enemy of Napoleon, but drew up 
L*AcU additionnel auz constiiutions^ 1814 ; won fame as 
orator in Chamber of Deputies, 1819. 

GON8TANTIA (34® 3' S., 18® 27' E.), district. 
Cane of Good Hope, S. Africa, on N.N.E. slopes of 
Table Mountain ; wine. 

CONSTANTINE, name of many Rom. cm 
perors.— Constantine I., Flayius Valbrius Con- 
STAHTHfUS (c. 288-337), the Great; illegitimate 8. of 
Emperor Constantiua I. Already famous as general, 
ho was proclaimed Augustus by army at his f.’s death 
(306),but waited six years before seizing supreme power ; 
epoch-making rule ; Christianity not only tolerated 
but made state religion ; an incorrect tradition 
ascribes 0.*8 conversion to his mother, Helena ; capital 
removed, 326-30, from Rome to Byzantium {Con- 
stantinoj^); reign shows completion of process by 
which Korn, republic became absolute despotism, 
0 . entailing rule on his family, creating new nobility, 
and leaving mere shadow of power to senate ; period 
of prolific legislation. His s., Constantine II. (317- 
40), acquired name AUmannicus from victories over 
Alemanni. — Constantine IV. (emperor, 668-85) re- 
ulsed attacks of Arabs and extorted tribute from them, 
ut was forced to allow Bulgars to colonise modern 
Bulgaria, 679. He summoned 6th (Ecumenical council, 
which condemned Monothelitism. — Constantine V. 
(emperor, 740-75), iconoclast ; held synod, 754, forbid- 
ding image-worship, and exiled monks as upholders 
of same, with result that Bom. Church permanently 
severed connection with Constantinople ; able soldier 
and general. — His grandson, Constantine VI. (em- 
peror, 780-97), aged 10 at his accession, was completely 
ruled by mother, Irene, and blinded after disastrous 
rule. — Constantine VII. (905-59), ‘ Forphyroaenitus ' 
(bom in the purple), Byzantine emperor and writer 
of important hooks of history, war, law, agriculture, 
etc. — Constantine VIII. (joint-emperor, 976-1025, 
sole ruler, 1025-28), decadent ; empire controlled by 
eunuchs. — Constantine IX. (1042-54) lost Lombardy. 
Turks made appearance. — Constantine X. (1059-67) 
finally lost ItaL possessions ; inroads of Turks and 
Magyars. 

CONSTANTINE (d. 410 A.D.), Rom. soldier in 
Britain, who usurped the purple during reign of 
Honorios; afterwards defeat^ and put to deatli. 

CONSTANTINE (36® 20'* N., 6® 33' E.), fortified 
town, Algeria ; situated on rocky hill, with ravines 
surrounding it on three sides ; episcopal see ; has 
citadel, mosques, Bey^s palace ; manufactures wooUene, 
leather goods ; Rom. remains ; was important city 
of Numioia ; sacked, 311 a.d. ; rebuilt by Constantine; 
taken by French, 1837. Pop. (1911) 65,173. 

CONSTANTINE, PAVLOVITCH (1779-1831), 
Buss, grand-duke ; second s. of Tsar Paul I. of Russia ; 
oommander-in-ohief in Poland ; hated by Polish 
nationalists ; aimed at founding Polish dynasty ; 
xanounced claim to succeed bro., Alexander, as tsar ; 
reorganised army ; forced to fly during military 
insurrection at Warsaw, 1830. 

CONSTANTINOPLE (41® 2' N., 28® 58' E.), 


capital of Turkey and Ottoman Empire; built on 
several hills; uniquely situated, and on# of most 
beautiful cities in Europe. C. is surrounded on 
three sides water ; Sea of Marmora and Bosporus 
on S. and E. ; W. side is walled ; and on the N. 
side, the inlet called the Golden Rom separates C, 
Proper (called by Turks Istamhol or Stawbol) from 
Christian C., forming a safe, spacious, and deep harbour, 
about five miles long and half a mile broad, bridged 
at two points. Chnstian C. is on the N., and com- 
prises: (1) Qalata, the merchants’ quarter (in which 
^ the (Genoese Tower of Galata, used for giving fire- 
alarms) ; (2) Pera, the aristocratic quarter contain- 
ing embassies and consulates, the iU-paved Grande 
Rue with its fine shops, caf^, restaurants, hotels ; 
Pera is reached by tunnelled railway ; (3) Top-hane 
(with cannon factory), mostly inhabited by Turks ; 
it embraces the beautiful Palace of Dolma-bagohe 
on ban^ of Bosporus. Stambol lies to the S., and 
contains most of the finest buildings, t.g, the Mosque 
of St. Sophia built in Byzantine style and originally 
intended for a Christian church, but converted into 
mosque by Muhammad II. ; outside it is plain, but 
interior, with its dome, marbles, mosaics, is of mar- 
vellous beauty. There are scores of other mosques, 
a magnificent one being that of Sultan Muhammad, 
the (Conqueror, standing on the site of Church 6f 
the Holy Apostles. In Stambol is Hippodrome with 
remains of Gk. architecture. In extreme N.E. stands 
the Seraglio, within whose high walls were the Divan 
and Harem of former sultans, and whose famous 
gate {Sublime Porte) has given ite name to the Sultan’s 
government ; a new Seraglio was built by Abdul 
Mejid N. of the old one. The streets are mostlv 
ill-paved and crooked ; the houses are low and small, 
and business is transacted in bazaars. 

C. was founded, as Byzantium (q.v.), in VII. cent. 
B.o. ; rebuilt and made capital of Rom. Empire by 
Constantine the Great — whence the name ; capital of 
Byzantine or Eastern Empire for over 1000 years ; 
captured by Venetians and Crusaders (1203-4); 
taken and made capital of Ottoman Empire by 
Muhammad II. in 1453 — * Fall of C.* (see Renais- 
sanob) ; in course of history besieged by Sassinians, 
Persians, Saracens, Russians, Romans, and Turks. 
Pop. c. 1,200,000. 

Grosvenor, Qonsiantinople (1895) ; Pears, Destruc- 
tion of Gk. Empire and Capture of Constantinople 
(1903) ; Hutton, Constantinople (1900). 

CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCILS OP.— llie 
chief are : (1) the second cBOumenical council, 381, 
confirming articles of Nioene Creed and granting 
metropolitan status to bishoprics of Alexandria, 
Antioch, Thrace, Pontus, and Ephesus. — (2) The fiith 
cecumenical o., 553, condemning the ‘ Three Chapters.* 
— (3) The sixth oeoumenical c., 680-81, condemning 
Monothelitism. — (4) S^od of 869, considered by 
Latin Church as eighth oBCumenical o. ; declared in 
favour of Ignatius against Photius for bishopric of 
Ck)n8tantinople. — (5) Synod of 879 regarded by Gk. 
CJiurch as eighth oecumenical o. ; declared for Photius. 

CONSTANTIUS, FLAVIUS VALERIUS (c. 
260-305 A.D.), r^m. emperor. 

GON8TANTZA, KuSTlNDJi (44® 12' N., 28® 41' E.), 
seaport, on Black Sea, Rumania ; near ruins of Torn! ; 
Ovid’s place of exile; large transit trade in grain 
nd petroleum through railway to Bucharest. 

CONSTELLATION, group of stars. From the 
earliest times stars hkve been segregated by man 
into artificial groups, which have Mn given names, 
shiefly derived from animals and Gk. mythology. 
Northern c's are Andromeda, Aquila (Eagle), Auriga 
'Charioteer), Bofites (Ploughman), Gamelopardus 
iGiraffe), Canes Venatioi (Hunting Dogs), Cassiopeia, 
^pheus. Coma Berenices Berenice's Hair), Corona 
Borealis (Northern Grown), Cygnus (Swan), Delphinus 
(Dolphin), Draco (Dragon), Equuleus (Foal), Hercules, 
T^certa (Lizard), Leo Minor (Little Lion), L^x (L 3 mx), 
^yra (Lyre), Ophiuohos or Serpentarius (Serpent- 
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Holder), Pegasns, Persons, Sadtta (Arrow), Serpens 
(Serpent), Triangulum (Triangle), Ursa Major (Great 
Bear), Ursa Minor (Little Bear), Vulpeonla et Anser 
and Goose). Zodiacal o'a: Aquarius (Water- 
Uarrier), Aries (Ram), Cancer (Crab), Caprioornus 
(Goat), Gemini (Twins), Leo (Lion), Libra (Scales), 
Pisces (Fisbes), Sagittarius (Archer), Scorpio (Scorpion), 
Taurus (Bull), Virgo (Virmn). Southern o’a : Antlia 
[Pneumatioa] (^-Pumn), Apus (Bird of Paradise), 
Argo (Ship), Cwlum (Sculptor's Tool), Canis Major 
(Great Dog), Canis Minor (Little Dog), Carina (Keel), 
CentauruB ((>ntanr), Cetus (Sea-Monster), Chamssleon, 
Ciroinus (Compasses), Columba Noachi (Noah's Dore), 
Corona Australis (Southern Crown), Corvus (Crow), 
Crater (Bowl), Crux Australis (Southern Cross), 
Dorado (Sword-Fish), Eridaniis, Fornax Chomica 
(Chemical Furnace), Grus (Crane), Horologium (Clock), 
Hydra (Sea-Serpent), Hydrus (Water-Snake), Indus 
(Indian), Leptis (Hare), Lupus (Wolf), Malus 
(Mast), Mons Mensas (Table Mountain), Microsoopium 
(Microscope), Monoceros (Unicom), Musoa Australis 
(Southern £1y), Norma (Rule), Ootana (Octant), 
Orion, Pavo (Peacock), Phoenix, Pictor (Painter), 
Pisois Australis (Southern Fish), Puppis (Stem), 
Reticulum (Net), Sculptor, Scutum Sobieskii (Shield 
of Sobeski), Sextans (Sextant), Telescopium (Telescope), 
Toucan, Triangulum Australe (Southern Triangle), Vela 
(Sails), Pisois Volans (Flying Fish). See Astronomy. 

Royal Hill, Stara and Conaidlationa (1910). 

CONSTIPATION, condition in which the faeces 
are retained unduly in the bowels, through interference 
with the digestive functions, due frequently to 
sedentary habits, change of diet or habits, nervous 
diseases, diseases affecting the general system, e.g. 
annmia, Bright's disease, and to other similar causes. 
The treatment is to take a glass of water before 
breakfast, and occasionally a teaspoonful of liquid 
cascara sagrada at bedtime ; the diet is regulated 
so as to inmude plenty of fruit and vegetables, regular 
exercise is advised, and the attempted evacuation 
of the bowels daily at a fixed time. 

CONSTITUTION (Lat. conatitutio, regulation, 
especially imperial order. Equivalents of imperial con- 
aUtutionea are to be found in ^ng. medisaval ^Constitu- 
tions* of Clarendon, etc.). — Political organisation; 
founded not merely on law, but custom. Chief forms 
are: monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic. The 
commencement of theorising as to their relative ad- 
vantages is to be found in Aristotle's Politics. 

'Constitution ol Athens,' a treatise written on 
papyrus, found in Egypt, and now in Brit. Museum, 
18 oonsidered by scholars to be a copy of a work 
on the Athenian C. written by Aristotle (d. 322 B.O.). 
It has been edit, and pub. (1801). 

U.8.A. and Franco are examples of written o's, 
U.K. of unwritten o. ‘ Constitutional * action is 
action in accordance with 0 . ; * constitutional * party, 
party which strives to keep c. intact, but ' con- 
stitutional * government has acquired different 
meaning from use of Brit, politics. It signifies 
limitation of power of head ot government by re- 
presentatives of the governed in similar manner 
to limitation of power of Brit, crown by Parliament. 

Lord Courtney, T?ie Eng. Constitution (1910); 
Bryoe, The Amer. Commonwealth (new ed., 1911). 

CONSUB8TANTIATION, doctrine promui- 
by Martin Luther, that the body and blood of 
Christ are present with the substance of the bread and 
wine in Holy Communion ; opposed to transubatantia- 
tion (g.v.). 

CONBU£TUDINART.-~(n Legal term for cus- 
tomary law ; (2) name of a book of ritual. 

CON8UI«.-~^l) Title of two chief magistrates of 
Rom. republic. The office was established at fadl 
of the monarchy ; power of monarch remained to 
consuls, but was limited by their only holding office for 
one year, their responsibility to people at end of 
office, and the fact that one C. could nullify 
acts of his partner. They had oommand of 


army, control of foreign affairs, appointment of 
treasurers. Dates were given by naming the C's 
of the time. Twelve liotors carried berore them 
faaeea and axe, symbols of supreme judicial power. 
With aristooratie constitution of early republio, 
C's, who were chosen by retiring C's and 
confirmed by people, were always ^trioians. Lex 
Lieinia (367 b.g.) ordained that one G. should always 
be plebeian. Enactments granting right of appeal 
frornTdeoisions of C's, codification of laws, establishn^t 
of tribunate of jdeba, cenaora, preator, and curule oadUea 
marked gradual transition of Rom. constitution from 
oligarchy to democracy. In crises they either re- 
ceived extraordinary powers or were superseded 
by a dictalor. Retired Us governed provmoes as 
pro-consuls. Under Empire their election was 
transferred first to senate, then to emperor ; their 
numbers were increased ; their powers lost. Napoleon 
revived title, being oallod First CoN8in:i uU his 
coronation, 1804. 

(2) Representative of a state in a foreign country 
to protect trade of its subjeots, coUeot oommeroial 
information, and carry out further printed instruotiona. 
He has powers of public notary, and in some countries 
holds consular courts for Brit, subjeots in accordance 
with * capitulations.' This use of word C. originated 
in medissval trading cities of Italy, which commenced 
to send C's far afiela at close of ]SU[. cent. ; the system 
was speedily imitated, and became oniversal in XVI. 
cent. ; organised in XIX. cent. 

' CONSULATB OP THE SEA ' (or Book of 
the ConaulcUe)t Catalan treatise on maritime oustoms, 
first pub. in XV. cent. 

CONSUMPTION, term popularly used for the 
process of destruction of the tissue of the lung due 
to tuberculosis (q.v.) ; in political economy, that part 
of the subject dealing with the use of wealth as 

of wealth. 

GONSUS (classical myth.), !l^m. agricultural 
deity. 

CONTAGION, term designating communication 
of disoMe-germs by contact or from breathing or 
excretions ; C. Diseases Acts, 1865, 1867, 1868, pro- 
viding medical supervision of prostitutes living in 
certain naval or military centres to prevent spread of 
venereal diseases, have since been repealed. 

CONTANGO, Stock Exchange term for a system 
of deferred payment, as when a dealer agrees to buy 
stock (which he does not want) at a fixed price in the 
ho{M that the price will rise before the purchase is 
completed. If the price rises he will make a profit, 
since it must be delivered at the price orimnally agreed 
upon. The contract, however, is usually one not for 
delivery of stock, but for the payment of ' difference ' 
between the contract and the market price. 

GONTARINI, Venetians, who through several 
cent's were distinguished for public service, several 
holding office of Doge. 

CONTAT, LOUISE FRANgOISE (1760-1813), 
Fr. actress. 

CONTE, NICOLAS JACQUES (1755-1805), Fr. 
painter and inventor; introdooed military balloons; 
invented pencils of mixture of graphite and clay, a 
barometer, and many other contrivances ; showed 
prolific inventive genius on Napoleon’s expedition to 
Egypt. 

CONTEMPT OF COURT is an insult to a Court 
of Justice, or any defiance or resistanoe to its authority. 
If the attempt be committed in the face of the Cou^ 
the offender may be instantly apprehended and 
imprisoned at the discretion of the judges, without 
any further proof or examination. Doing anything 
calculated to prejudice a fair trial of any case, or the 
disobedience of a judicial order, or the interference 
with the due course of justice, amounts to contempt 
of court. Commenting in a newspaper on the facta 
of a case which is proceeding at the time, especially if 
it be in a way oaionlated to influence the }ury, and 
writing letters about such a case to the judge and jury 
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who aro trjring it» are instanoea of gross contempt of 
court. 

CONTI, NZCOLO DE’ (early XV. cent.), Venetian 
trayeller ; explored India, Malay ArchiMiago, etc. ; 
returned * Ciampa,’ possibly Indo-China, Aden, 
Jidda, and dairo; arrived at Venice, 1444; gave valuable 
account of S. Asia. 

CONTZ, PRZNGES OF.— Fr. title taken from 
estate of Cond4 family at 0)nti-8ur-Selles ; held by many 
distinguished members of family of CondA FsANgois 
(155^1614), 1st marquis and prince, supported league 
against Quises; Abmand on Bourbon (1629<-66), 
MnenJ and writer, bro. of great general, Cond4, was 
leader of Fronde, but becamo reconciled to Mazarin ; 
his e. 8. married dau. of Louis XIV., but younger, 
Francois, also distinguished soldier, satirised king as 
* roi du thiiUre * and was banished ; last prince, Louis 
FBANgois Joseph (1734-1814), exiled by Revolution. 

GONTZNENT, term in physical geog. for each of 
the larger continuous masses of land on earth*8 
surface ; reoo^sed in modern geog. as six — Eurasia, 
Africa, N. and S. America, Australia, and Antarctica ; 
formerly reckoned as two, the Old and New; the 
former comprising Eurasia and Africa, the latter N. 
and S. America. C. in a wider sense includes outl 3 ring 
islands, t.g. the British Isles and Iceland form part 
of 0. of Europe. In Britain the term * the Ck)ntinent * 
is applied to the rest of Europe. 

GONTZNENTAL SHELF, submarine plain, not 
more than 600 ft. below sea-level, surrounding most 
continents, especially of the N. hemisphere ; narrow 
round the S. continents except between Tasmania, 
Australia, and New Guinea, and between S. America 
and the Falkland Islands. The steep descent from the 
0 . 8. to the ocean depths is termed the continental 
slope. 

CONTINENTAL SYSTEM, see BERLIN Decrees. 

CONTOUR LINE, on maps, line where (horizontal) 
plane at a certain elevation intersects surface of the 
land. 

CONTRABAND (Ital. eontrabando, action contrary 
to law). — ( 1 ) Smuggling ; (2) goods smuggled ; (3) ‘ con- 
traband of war,* i,e, goods forbidden by international 
law to be supplied by neutrals to belligerents and 
liable to conh^ation. Jurists disagree as to nature of 
such goods, and their liability to confiscation on way 
to neutral port, but destined for enemy. At second 
Hague Conference agreement was maj^e that postal 
correspondence, whether on neutral or belligerent 
ship, was inviolable, and must be dispatched except 
when from or to a blockaded port. Opinion was given 
by Institute of International Law, 1896, that conditional 
0 . should be abolished, but belligerent should have 
right to seize articles which might servo for war or 
peace on way to enemy’s port ; and, as to destination, 
goods were liable to confiscation if neutral port was 
only stage to enemy’s port. International Conference 
of London^ 1908-9, includes foodstuffs under conditional 
0 ., if shipped to a fortified place or hostile base, and 
not consigned direct to a neutral port. 

CONTRACT, an agreement entered into between 
two or more persons sanctioned by law, by which 
agreement each undertakes to do, or to abstain from 
doing, a specified act or acts, in consideration of the 
other or others doing, or abstaining from doing, some 
other act or acts. It is true that every c. is an agree- 
ment, but not every agreement is a o. The law 
demands before an agreement becomes an enforceable 
0 . that certain requirements shall be fulfilled, such as 
the legal capacity of the parties, the legality of the 
object aimea at, and, in some oases, the way in which 
the 0 . is evidenced. C’s may be divided into three 
classes : (1) o*s by matter of record ; (2) o’s under seal, 
which are sometimes spoken of as speciaUtita ; and (3) 
o’s not under seal, which are called simple, or parole, o’s. 
(1) are those founded on the authQfiV ^ court of 
record ; (2) those made by deed — generally speaking, 
they rtqvife ho consideration to support them ; (3) 
those made simply in writing, or by word of mouth. 


Sir W. R. Anson, IBng* Law of Oomko/td (1910) | 
Bell, Principles of Scots Law (1899). 

CONTRACTILE VACUOLE, in one-celled organ- 
isms, spherical cavity with liquid or minute radiating 
canals, periodically formed and discharged ; acts like 
kidney as conveyor of waste matter in metabolism of 
Protozoa. 

CONTRADICTION, PRINCIPLE OF, one of 
laws of thought regulating all valid reasoning ; that 
the same attribute cannot be at the same time affirmed 
and denied of the same subject (Aristotle). See Logic. 

CONTRAFAGOTTO, Double Bassoon, wood- 
wind instrument of the double reed order, the use of 
which dates back to very early times. 

CONTRALTO, the lowest or deepest musical voice 
among boys and women. 

CONTREXEVILLE (48* 9' N., 6* 61' E.). village, 
Vosges, France ; mineral springs ; health resort. 

CONVENT, society of persons living a religious 
life in a monastery or nunnery. To apply word to a 
building is erroneous. 

CONVENTION, military term signifying tem- 
porary truce, as C. of Gntra (1008); also used for 
custom which has grown out of practice and experience 
of society; the C. Parliament wsks assemblage of 
M.P*b after James II. ’s flight, 1688. 

CONVENTION, THE NATIONAL, Fr. assembly 
(1792-95) for drawing up republican constitution ; 
elected by suffrage of all self-supporting Frenchmen of 
legal age ; app. fresh pros, every fortnight ; graduaUy 
assumed executive powers ; had famous committees 
of Public Safety, General Security, Eklucation, etc., 
which reorganise army and internal administration. 

CONVER8ANO (40* 68' N., 17* 7' E.), town, Apulia, 
Italy; bp.’s see; cathedral (XI. cent.). Pop, 14,000. 

CONVERSION, term used in theol., logic, and law. 
Under the first heading it refers to the acceptance of 
Christianity by a heathen mind, or the change from one 
faith to another ; under the second, tho act of inter- 
changing the terms of a proposition ; under the third, 
the unauthorised transference of another’s property 
into a different medium. 

CONVEX, term for exterior of curved surface, 
opposed to concave, 

CONVEYANCING, legal term employed in the 
transfer of real property by moans of written instru- 
ments. There were formerly several waj's in which 
freehold land might be conveyed, but since the Real 
Property Act (1845) the usual method is by deed of 
grant. The deed must be * signed, sealed, and delivered ’ 
by the parties to tho conveyance. The * seal * is fre- 
uently nothing more than a wafer stuck on to the 
eed ; and to effect * delivery * all the person need 
do is to touch the seal with one finger, and say, * I 
deliver this as my act and deed.* Witnesses aro not 
absolutely necessary, but it is better to have them. 
The deed must bear a stamp in accordance with the 
Stamp Act (1891). The deed itself is a very im- 
portant and formal document, and under no circum- 
stances can a layman be advised to draw it up. If 
the property transferred is leasehold, it should also 
generally be conveyed by deed, but in this case the 
deed is called a ‘ lease,* or an * assignment of lease,* 
according to the oiroumstanoes. 

CONVEYORS, appliances for moving materials 
such as grain, coal, coke, minerals, etc., chiefly in a 
horizontal or slightly inclined direction. Tho earliest 
known form of o. is probably the Archimedean screw 
iq.v,) ; and worm o’s are built on the same principle, 
usually consisting of a steel spiral blade or set of 
blades revolving in a pipe or trough. They are 
economical for short distances, and may also be used 
for mixing dry substances, e.g, cement and sand. 
For conveying grain over long distances in granaries, 
etc., baTid o’s are very efficient, consisting of endless 
bands of rubber or canvas running over two terminal 
and various intermediate rollers. The speed varies 
between 400 and 600 ft. per minate, aoooroing to the 
weight of the different materials whiob would bo 
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blown off at higher epeeda. For delivering material 
at anv point, * throw-off carriages ’ are used, consisting 
of a frame with rollers which raise the band and then 
lower it to form an S curve, shooting the grain, etc., 
over the top roller into a hopper or chute. For 
oonveying coals the band is usually curved to 
form a trough along the upper (loaded) side by two 
guide rollers inclined towards the central, horizontal 
roller. Linked steel plates are used as belts when hard 
or hot material, such as ore, clinker, or coke are to be 
conveyed. A modification of band 0 . are bucket c., 
which can be used as elevators, and consist essentially 
of endless ropes or chains to which buckets are 
attoched at suitable intervals, either rigidly or free- 
moving, being suspended above their centre of gravity. 
They are chiefly used for coke, grain, and as dredgers. 
The simplest forms of c. are rope- and cable- toayst which 
are economical and efficient, especially in ciroum- 
stanoes where a permanent way is impracticable, as 
in transporting material in broken and mountainous 
country or in coaling ships at sea. A variation is 
tdpherage, in which a two-whooled truck is sus^nded 
from and running on a monorail or steel cable, pro- 
pelling itself by an electromotor taking the current 
from a wire or live rail. The chief advantages of 
telpherage are : no obstruction of the ground by 
trucks, high speed, and easy combination with hoisting 
and tipping methods. See Crank, Elevators. 

CONVOCATION (Lat. convoeaXio^ calling together). 
— (1) Act of summoning assembly, or assen^ly so sum 
moned. (2) Name of provincial synods in Church of 
England, wUch sit contemporaneously with Parliament, 
being summoned by respective abp*s by virtue of 
royal writ; composed of upper house of bp’s and 
lower house of deans, archdeacons, and representatives 
of cathedral chapters, provost of Eton, two proctors 
elected by benefloed clergy from each diocese of 
southern province, and two proctors elected by arch- 
deacon from each see in province of York ; origin is 
obscure ; important in history of Eng. constitution 
as opponent to tyranny of crown ; refused under 
Edward 1. to assemble unless summoned through abp., 
or to pay * aids * not granted by 0 . ; clergy in XIV. 
cent, refused to attend Parliament instead of 0 . ; often 
summoned 0 . without royal writ; Henry VIII. obtained 
* Act of Submission,’ putting an end to independent 
legislation of 0 . ; used to reform Church in XVI. and 
XVII. cent’s ; separate taxing abolished, 1665 ; XVIII.- 
cent. period of faction, prorogation 1741-1852, reform 
1852 onwards. 

CONVOLUTA, a Turbellarian worm (q.v.), 

CONVOLVULAGEiE, order of herbaceous, shrubby, 
or twining plants, comprising about 1000 species m 
40 genera, widely distributed, mainly in the tropics. 
The bindweed, with tubular flowers {Convolvulus arven- 
sis), Calystegia soldandla (the sea bindweed), and the 
parasitic dodder are the common Brit, representatives. 
A Madagascar type, Humbertia, forms a tree {Ipomcsa 
Batatas), produces sweet tubers, and is an imi^rtant 
food plant in some tropical countries. 

CONVULSIONS, violent and spasmodic contrac- 
tions of the body, either oontinuous or alternating with 
relaxations, symptomatio of epilepsy (q.v.), urasmia 
iq.y.), and other aiseases, or in infants due to nervous 
irritation from teething, gastro-iutestinal troubles, 
riokets, etc. During the 0 . a few inhalations of ohloro- 
form are often given, or the infant is plunged into a hot 
bath, or an erne tie (q.v.) is administered if caused by 
overloading the stomach, and the cause is treated on 
general principles. 

CONWAY (53* 17' N., 3* 50' W.), market town and 
seaport, on estuary of Conway, Carnarvonshire, Wales ; 
surrounded bv high walls with battlements and towers ; 
river crossed Sy fine bridges ; C. castle (built by Edward 
I., 1284), is famous ruin. Pop. (1911) 5242. 

CONWAY, HENRY SEYMOUR (1721-95), Eng. 
general and statesman ; deprived of army command 
for eupporting popular party in Wilkes case ; consti- 
tutiooad question being raisw as to legality of this. 


Crown withdrew from its position; opposed North's 
Amer. policy and brought about his resignation ; field- 
marshal, 1793. 

CONWAY, HUGH (1847-85), Eng. noveUst ; nom 
de flume of F. J. Fargus, author of Called Back (1883) 
and other successful novels. 

CONWAY, MONCURE DANIEL (1832-1907), 
Amer. preacher, lecturer, and man of letters. 

CONWAY, SIR WILLIAM MARTIN (1850- ), 

Eng. mountaineer and writer on art. 

CONTBEARE, WILLIAM DANIEL (1787-1857), 
Eng. geologist ; grandson of John C., bp. of Bristol ; 
first to describe Plesiosaurus, discovered by Mary 
Anning ; pub. numerous research memoirs and Outlines 
of the Ceology of England and Wales ; F.R.S. ; Wollaston 
Medallist, Geol. Soo., 1844. 

GONYBEARE, WILLIAM JOHN (1815-57), Eng. 
clergyman and scholar. 

COODE, SIR JOHN (1816-92), Eng. engineer; 
superintended construction of Portland and Colombo 
harbours ; consulted Colonial governments ; 

member of Suez Canal Commission, 1889-91 ; pres, 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers ; K.C.M.G. 

COOK, ALBERT STANBURROUGH (1863- ), 
Amer. scholar ; prof, of Eng. Language and Lit., Yale. 

COOK, EDWARD DUTTON (1829-83), Eng. 
dramatic critic and novelist. 

COOK, ELIZA (1818-89), Eng. popular poet. 

COOK ISLANDS, Hkrvky Islands (20® 46' S., 
169* W.), group in Pacific Ocean, S.W. of Society 
Islands ; principal islands are Rarotonga, Mangaia, 
Aitutaki, Atiu ; dependency of New Zealand ; dis- 
covered by Capt. Cook, 1777 ; chief products, coffee, 
fruits, cocoa-nuts. Pop. (1911) c. 7000. 

COOK, JAMES (1728-79), Eng. navigator ; appren- 
ticed to shipowners of Whitby; entered navy, 1765; 
lieut. of Endeavour, which sailed for S. Pacific, 1768 ; 
explored coasts of New Zealand and Eastern Australia, 
of which ho took possession in name of Britain, 
naming New South Wales ; returned by Cape of Good 
Hope; rent out as commander of Besolution, 1772; 
marvellous voyage of discovery, in which old idea of 
southern continent was destroyed, and anti-soorbutio 
precautions prevented usual heavy death-roll of 
expedition ; slain on last voyage (1776-79). 

Kitson, Capt. James Cook, the Circumnavigator (1907). 

COOK, THOMAS (1808-92), Eng. excursion 
agent; commenced, 1841; extended excursions over 
Europe by 1865; U.S. 4. and Palestine, 1869; Egypt 
and Sudan later. Son, John Mason, became partner, 
and grandsons now carry on business. 

COOKE, GEORGE FREDERICK (1756-1811), 
Eng. Shakespearean actor ; rival of Kemble. 

COOKE, JAY (1821-1905), Amer. banker ; floated 
war loan (1861) for Union ; organised national banks 
and kept up government credit. 

COOKERY, tho preparation of food by heat, is said 
to date from Neolithic times. Before fire was known, 
the only way of dressing meat was by exposing it to 
the sun ; but after its discovery fire was f^st for 
drying and afterwards for cooking flesh. The ohief 
disadvantage o! this primitive method was that those 
parts of the meat which oame in direct contact with 
the fuel wore blackened and besmirched, and to obviate 
this, spits were passed through it and it was raised to a 
height above the fire — tho method of grilling or broiling, 
tho chief mode known to the ancient Greeks of tho 
Homorio epoch, being thus invented. 

The Greeks gave oonsiderabla attention to 
gastronomio pleasures, and Athenian travellers were 
constantly introducing new dishes, and improved 
methods of cooking, from other lands. Their system of 
cooking and dressing food was fn turn copied by the 
Romans. The era of modern cooking dates back to the 
period of the Ital. Renaissance. Ital. methods were 
mtroduood into France by Catherine de* Medici, who 
brought cooks flrom her own country. Under Lonis 
XIV. and Louis XV. cooking became an art. Fr. 
methods soon found their way into England, and 
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cookery boolcs began to appear as early as the first 
half of the XVI. cent. 

In Roastiho, whereby tho nutritive qualities are best 
preserved, the moat is exposed to the direct influence 
of the fire by placing it before an open grate, basting 
it frequentlv, and keeping it in motion to prevent 
sooromnjg of any part. Owing to the now general 
disuse of open grates, roasting is now praoticallv super> 
seded by Rakiiyo, t.s. cooking in the oven, the chief 
differenco from roasting being that the fumes are not 
carried off. 

BoiiiiNO is cooking by moans of hot water, which, 
according to Liebig, should be boiling before tho meat 
is immersed. Stbwino is simmering in a small 
quantity of water in a closed vessel, and requires less 
heat than boiling. Bboilinq or Qbillino is cooking 
on a gridiron directly over a bright clear fire, and 
resembles roasting in effect. Frying is cooking in 
boiling fat ; there are two methods, sauli or dry 
frying in a shallow pan with a small quantity of fat, 
and deep frying in a large quantity. Stbamino is 
carried out by placing meat in a double oooker or in a 
jar placed in a saucepan of boiling water. Bbaisino 
IS stowing meat slowly with vegetables in a covered 
an. A modern system, practised and taught by M. 
oyer, is cooking by ‘ paper bag.* 

Florence B. Jack, Domtaiic Arts (8 vols.). Cooking 
for Invalids, 

COOKSTOWN (64* 30' N., 6* 45' W.). market 
town. County Tyrone, Ireland ; manufacturea linen. 
Pop. 4000. 

COOKTOWN (16* 27' S., 146* 26' E.), seaprt, 
on Endeavour, Queensland, Australia ; gold and tin 
mining in district. 

GOOKWORTHY, WILLIAM (1705-80), Eng. 
potter ; discoverer of Eng. china clay. 

GOOLGARDIE (30* 67' S., 121* 10' E.), town, 
W. Australia ; gold-fields are among richest in colony. 
Pop. 4000. 

COOLIE, an Ind. or Chin, unskilled labourer or 
porter. After tho abolition of slavery there was an 
extensive demand for o. labourers, and they aro 
employed in large numbers in many Brit, colonies. 
See Asiatic Question. 

COOMA (36* 13' S., 140* 9' E.), town, N. S. Wales, 
Australia; large trade in furs; small gold-field in 
district. 

COOMASSI, SCO KumaSI. 

COOPER, ABRAHAM (1787-1868), Eng. artist; 
R.A. (1820) ; battle scenes and animals. 

COOPER, ALEXANDER (d. 1660), Eng. miniature 
artist. 

COOPER, ASHLEY, see Shaftksbuey. 

COOPER, SIR A8TLEY PASTON (1768-1841), 
Eng. sunreon; practised with great success in London; 
prof, of Comparative Anat. to Royal CJoU. of Surgeons 
(1813) ; pres., Royal OoU. of Surgeons (1827 and 1836) ; 
performed famous operation of tying the abdominal 
aorta for aneurism (1817); author of several surgical 
and anatomioal works, the best known on hernia. 

COOPER, CHARLES HENRY (1808-66), Eng. 
antiquary ; wrote Annals of Cambridge, etc. 

COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE (1789-1851), 
Amer. novelist ; famous for his Leather’ Stocking series 
of tales, including The Pioneers (1823), Last of the 
Mohicans, The Prairie, The Pathfinder, eto. ; translatod 
into many languages. 

COOPER, PETER (1701-1883), Amer. inventor, 
iron manufacturer, eto. ; introduced new processes 
for getting iron ; constructed first stoam-encine in 
America; established (1859) Cooper Union in New 
York for advancement of art and soienoe. 

COOPER, SAMUEL (1609-72), Eng. miniature 
artist. 

COOPER, THOMAS (1805-02), Chartist poet and 
leotursr ; wrote his Purgatory of Suicides in gaol. 

COOPER, THOMAS (1617-94), Eng. eoolesiasiio 
and author. 

COOPER, THOMAS (1769-1840), Amer. prot , 


of Chem., dismissed for matoriaHstio views ; student 
of philosophy and economics. 

COOPER, THOMAS SIDNEY (1808-1002), Eng. 
artist; R.A. (1867) ; famous for cattle studies. 

COOPERAGE, name given to A traffio at sea in 
liquors and tobacco among North Sea fishermen ; 
rendered illegal by Acts of 1888 and 1893. 

COOPERAGE, the trade of making wooden casks 
to contain liquids or dry goods, dates back to very 
early times. Casks intend^ to contain wine, spirits, 
beer, etc., are made of oak. 

CO-OPERATION, system of working together of 
a number of persons for the cheapening of goods, or for 
promoting some branch of industry, founds by Robert 
Owen (1771-1858). The term embraces two distinct 
ideas: (1) o. in consumption, and (2) o. in production. 
(1) This is the system by which the worker seeks to 
spend his income to the best advantage;, the system 
in wbioh the proprietors of a shop are its oustomers, 
thus doing away with the middleman, and enabling 
the consumer to get cheaper commodities. (2) The 
unity of capital and labour by such means that the 
employer is unnecessary. The workers, either by 
moans of their own, or borrowed capital, beoomo their 
own employers. The profits which would otherwise 
be annexed by the emj^oyer go to swell the wages of 
the labourer, who is thus stimidated to exert himself to 
tho utmost. 

The Eng. * Co-operative Wholesale Society * (founded 
1863) is a combination of smaller societies, all of which 
hold members’ shares. This extensive trading concern 
owns steamships and tea plantations ; manufactures 
boots, clothes, hosiery, furniture, grocery, and practi- 
cally everything required in domestio life. The 
‘ Scottish Wholesale Society,* founded 1809, follows 
similar lines, and engages extensively in production. 
Under tho co-operative system in its retail working, 
all onstomers, as shareholders, receive their share of the 
profits in the form of dividends. 

The Agricultural Organisation Society (founded 
1901) promotes agricultural co-operation, and has 
mot witn oonsiderablo success in the formation of local 
societies, and generally in supplying information and 
other in regard to the best methods of manage- 
ment. The co-operative movement in relation to 
agricultural products has perhaps been most markedly 
Buooessful in Denmark, where the articles of export 
include butter, bacon, eggs, and meat — butter being 
by far the most important article of produce. Begin- 
ning in a quiet way amongst the smaller agrioulturists, 
the system quickly spread, and now indudea many 
of the largest holders of land. 0>-operative banbi 
which afford capital to small producers are common 
on the Continent, especially in Italy and Germany, 
and have now been introduced into India, England, 
Ireland, and other parts of the Brit. Empire. 

Holyoake’s HisfoJy o/ Co-o^ration (1906); Beatrice 
Potter, The Co-operative Movement in Oreat Britain 
(1910); Pizzamiglio, Distributing Co-operative Societies 
(trans. by Snell, 1910). 

COOPERSTOWN (42* 42' N., 76* W.), village. 
New York State, U.S.A., on Susquehanna, at exit 
from Otsego lAke ; summer resort. Pop. (1910) 2484. 

GOORG (11* 56' to 12* 46' N., 76* 26' to 76* 13' E.), 
nrovinoe, Brit. India ; area, 1582 sq. miles ; bounded 
N. and E. by Mysore, S. and W. by Madras ; oapitol, 
Merkara. Most of surface is covered by forests; 
crossed by W. Ghats ; watered by Ganvery and its 
affluents. 0. produces coffee, rice, cinchona, car- 
damom. Natives are called Kodagas ; most of them 
are Hindus ; other religions, Mnhammsdanism, 
Animism. 0. is administerM by chief commissioner ; 
was a native princedom and was annexed to Britain 
in 1832; has many ancient ramparts. Climate is 
comparatively cool ; abundant rainfaU. Pop. (1911) 
174,976. 

GOORNHERT, DIRCK VOLGEERTSZOON 
(1522-90), Dutch politician and theologian. 

COOT {Fulica atra), bird belonging to rail family. 
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frequmtfl inland waters and estuaries of the Old World ; 
expert swimmer, diTer, and flier ; builds its nest 
between reeds; faronrite water-fowl for shootii^;; 
other species in America, Africa, and Australia; 
F» ntwtoni, in Mauritius, extinct, 

GOOTE, SIR EYRE (1726-83), Brit, general; 
distinguished himself in India in Seven Years War, and 
(1781) defeated Hyder Ali at Porto Novo. 

COPAIBA, CoFAiYA, aromatic acrid balsam or 
oleo-resin procured from trunk of Copaifera Lansdorfii, 
a tree of N. South America ; oil used therapeutically 
as urino-genital antiseptic, and formerly as expectorant 
in bronchitis. 

COPAL, hard, brown to colourless resin, obtained 
from Trachylobium and other trees of S. America and 
Africa ; on the mainland coast of Zanzibar a wide deposit 
of valuable fossil c. is being exploited by digging it up 
from the soil in lumps of various sizes ; used as chief 
constituent of varnishes. 

COPALITE, CoPALiNi, hard yellow resinous sub- 
stance found near Highgate in London Clay. 

GOPAN (14® 4r N., 89* 28' W.), ruined Ind. city, 
on Rio Copdn, W. Honduras. 

COPARCENARY, TENANCY IN, legal term rclat- 
in^ to joint inheritance of an estate by two heirs. The 
heir at law is usually an eldest eon, but for females 
there is no rule of primogeniture, and when an estate is 
left to daughters they hold the property as coparceners. 

COPE (O.E. eape)t a vestment worn by R.O. and 
by some Anglican clergy, in processions, at vespers 
and on other ceremonial occasions of lower importance 
than the Mass. It is composed of a semicircular piece 
of material draped over the shoulders and fastened in 
front ; the name pLuvialt (rain-cloak), by which it is 
known in the Rom. Church, shows its origin, and 
the shield-shaped cloth on tho shoulders has developed 
from original hood. 

COPE, EDWARD DRINKER (1840-97), Amer. 
alasontologist ; curator. Academy of Natural 
ciences; served on U.S. Geological Survey, subse- 
quently prof, of Gool., Univ. of Pennsylvania ; dis- 
covered more than 600 species of extinct vertebrates. 

Memoir by H. D. King, Amer. Otologist (Jan. 1899). 

COPELAND, HENRY (fl. 1700), famous Eng. 
cabinet-maker. 

COPENHAGEN, Kjobknhavn (,55® 41' N., 12® 
37' E.), capital of Denmark; situated on 1C. shore 
of Zealand (large island in the Sound), with suburbs, 
called Christianshavn, on island of Amagor, connected 
at two places. The channel between C. and Slotlsholm 
Island forms a spacious harbour and great naval station, 
which, with forts to seaward and fortifications with 
canals for flooding land approaches, renders G. an 
important stronghold ; promenades on site of old 
fortifications and extensive suburbs outside ; ancient 
citadel in N. E. Frederikshavn is now useless. Portion of 
town, out off by canals, forma Castle Island or Slotts- 
holm, with public buildings including Royal Palace of 
Christiansborg, Ministry buildings, Univ. (founded by 
Christian I., 1479), Royal Library, Thor waldsen Museum. 
Other important buildings are a cathedral (with 
statue of Christ and Apostles and a baptismal font, 
partly executed by Thorwaldsen), Trinitatiskirko 
(with round tower and spiral incline), Rosenborg Castle 
(c. 1610-24; with Regalia), Charlottenborg Palace 
(1624; used as Academy of Arts), and museum (with 
unrivalled northern antiquities) ; the new Town Hall 
and the Sculpture Museum; Eng. Church. Principal 
^blio square — where twelve streets moot (statue of 
Christian V. in centre) — constitutes heart of city. 

C. started as a fishing village (o. 1043) ; haven 
erected by Bp. Absalon (c. 110^0) as a refuse from 
northern pirates ; made capital by King Christopher 
(1443) ; partially burned in 1788-94 and 1795 ; at C. 
Nelson defeated the Danes (1801), and in 1807 Lord 
Cathoart captured C. and the Dan. fleet after four 
days’ bombardment. Free port established, 1894. 
Exports include dairy produce, grain, porcelain, 
pianos, clocks, mathematical instruments, chemicals. 


sugar, and beer. C. is centre of Scandinavian fit. 
and loaining. Pop. without suburbs (1911), 462,101. 

Rasmussen, Copenhagen and Environs (1803). 

GOPEPODA, see Entomostbaoa. 

COPERNICUS, NICOLAUS, KoFFmnox (1473- 
1543), Polish astronomer ; studied at Cracow, Bologna, 
Padua, and Ferrara ; undertook the duties of physician 
administrator of a diocese and various other political 
work. At the same time he created a new conception 
of astron., enunciated in his treatise, De revoliUionibus 
orbium ecelestinm (pub. 1543). His theory that the 
earth and other planets revolve round tho sun, now a 
truism, at the time gave rise to a keen controversy, 
especiallv among the Rom. clergy. 

Leopold Prowe, Nicolaus Coppernicus (Berlin, 1883- 
84). 

COPIAP6 (27® 21' S., 70® 32' W.), town, on 
Copiap6, Chile ; important mining centre. Pop. 9301. 

COPING, crowning, or capping, course of a wall. 

COPLAND, ROBERT (fl. 1516), Eng. author and 
printer. 

COPLEBTON, EDWARD (1770-1849), Eng. 
ecclesiastic ; bp. of Llandaff. 

COPLEY, JOHN SINGLETON (1737-1815), 
Anglo-Amer. artist ; portraits and hist, subjects. 

COPPEE, FRANCOIS EDOUARD JOACHIM 
(1842-1908), Fr. author; was a prolific writer of 
poetry, plays, and novels, some of his work being 
marred by excessive sentimentality. 

GOPPEE, henry (1821-95), Amer. author and 
educationist. 

COPPER (Cii=63-6), reddish, lustrous, tenacious, 
malleable, ductile metallic element, with high con- 
ductivity of heat and electricity. Sp. G., c. 8*9 ; 
B.P. c. 1086®; M.P. c. 2100®. It tarnishes (oxidises) 
in the air, especially on beating, from red to dark 
brown and black, and imparts a green colour to the 
Bunsen flame. Its salts are whitish when anhydrous, 
otherwise blue or green, and are poisonous. CJopper 
sulphate is used medicinally as a caustic, astrin^nt, and 
emetio.“ C. has been known and utilised irom the 
earliest times, and is widely used for domestic utensils 
(not without danger), boiler tubes, fire-boxes, ships* 
bottoms (formerly), in engraving, for electrical 
appliances, wires, etc., and in alloys (bronze, brass, 
gun- metal, etc.). 

It is found in the pure state in ores, soils, mineral 
waters, in seaweed and in animals, particularly in the 
blood of molluscs. Pure C. occurs in crystals of the 
cubic system or dendritic masses, tho largest known 
deposits bong near Lake Superior. The principid ores 
are chalcopyiito (CuFeSj), o. glance (CujS), indigo c. 
(CuS), purple o. ore (CujFeS,), cuprite (CugO), malachite 
(CuCO«Cu(OH) 2 ). 

There are three principal methods of extracting 
0 . from its ores and oompounds. In tho dry methoas 
the sulphide ores containing up to 15 % of c. are 
roasted to eliminate impurities, such as antimony 
and arsenic, then smelted to a mixture known as 
* matte.* This is smelted with coke and siliceous 
matter to slag off the iron contained, and re-smelted 
in reverberatory furnaces, blast furnaces, or Bessemer 
converters. U’he product is termed * coarse c.’ 
(75 % to 95 %), which is refined by oxidation and 
subsequent ‘ poling * or reduction process by means of 
the carbon formed by stirring tho molten metal with 
wooden poles. The greater part of refining, however, is 
nowadays performed electrolytioally. The tost methods 
are used for extracting o. from poor ores (under 1 %), 
and mainly consist in converting them into ohlorides by 
roasting them with common salt, which are dissolved 
out. l^fining is carried out by the processes mentioned 
above. The steadily incroasins demand for pure o. 
in electrical industry has stimulated the perfection of 
electrtdyiio methods. The main principle underlying 
the latter is that, when two pieces or plates of metal 
(e.g. copper) dipping in a solution of c* salts m con- 
nected with an electric current, pure metallic o. if 
deposited on one of the plates, the cathode* 
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Th* principal ooppar-produoing oonntriM are tha 
U.S.A. (with mora th^ 60 % of tha world'* total), the 
Brit. Smpin, Spain, Maxioo, Japan, tha Oar. Empire, 
Chile, Rnaaia, and Balg. Congo. Sea MnrALLiniOY. 

H. J. Stavan, Copper Handbook (annual) ; Tho 
Mineral Induekry (annual) ; E. D. Paters, Princtjlu* 
of Copper- 3in«lhng (New York, 1907); M. Eisaler, 
HydromeiaUurgy of Copper (London, 190^). 

COPPER OZJkNCE (Cu^), soft dark groy mineral, 
also oooon^ in six-sided, fraquontly twinned crystals ; 
ora found in the i^par parts of oopper deposits. 

COPPERAS (FeS 04 . 7 H| 0 ), green ritriol or ferrous 
sulphate, blue-green crystals, used for manufacture of 
ink, in tanning and dyeing. 

COPPERHEADS, opprobrious term applied to the 
damooratio party during Amer. Civil War. 

COPPERMINE (66^ 40" N., 115* 30' W.). river, 
Canada; rises in Jjake ProTidenco, (lows N.W., and 
enters Coronation Gulf, in Arotio Ocean ; not navi- 
gable ; disoorerad by Hearne, 1771. 

GOPPER>PYRlTES, ChiALOOPYMTH (CuFoSa), 
important oopper ore, brass-yellow tetragonal crystals, 
often mixed with iron pyrites, occurring in N. America, 
Swn, S.W. England, Central Germany, and elsewhere, 
"l^en tarnished with a blue iridescence the mineral 
is known as * peacock ore.’ 

COPRA, broken, dried kernel of cocoa-nut exported 
from Paoifio islands for manufacture of cocoa-nut oiL 

COPROLITES, fossilised dung often containing 
bones and teeth of extinct animals, mainly reptiles ana 
fishes, occurring in Lias and younger formations. When 
found in large quantities, as in Cambridgeshire 
and Suffolk, they are exploited for fertilising pur- 
poses as phosphates. 

J. J. H. Teall, The Natural History of Phosphaiic 
DepoeiUt Proc. Geol. Assoc., zvi. (1900). 

C0PT08 (c. 26* N., 32* 63' E.), ancient city, on 
Nile, Egypt ; modem Kuft ; starting-point of several 
routes to Sea ; had extensive trade with Arabia 
and India in perfumes and incense; site of excava- 
tions by Petrie, 1891. 

COPTS (from Arab. Kibt, from Gk. Aigyplioi, 
Egyptians), Christian sect of modem Egyptians, 
descended from ancient Egyptians ; probably, except 
for early Gk. intermixture, pure race, as religious 
differences prevented intermarriage with Arabs. They 
constitute loss than ^ population of Egypt, greater 
number of inhabitant enibracing Muhammadanism 
after Arab invasion and losing apportion * Egyptians ' ; 
distinguished from Muhammadan inhabitants, who 
also preserve Egyptian type with Arab intermixture, 
by smaller build and pallor, due perhaps to their refusal 
to perform rougher lunds of labour, and their enmloy- 
ment as fine craftsmen, olerks, etc. Egypt was (chris- 
tianised at an early date ; the religious dilleronce which 
madeC'a distinct people broke out in V. cent. ; Council of 
Chaloedon, 461, conaemned Monophysitism. C'a clung 
to this heresy, and have ever sinoe made it cardinal 
doctrine; separated from general progress of Church, 
their ritual is interesting as preserving ancient forms ; 
influence of Brit, occupation nas been to modify Coptic 
oharaoteristioa in dress, customs, and religious conser- 
vatism. Language is ancient Egyptian modified by 
Gk., there being formerly many dialects ; not employed 
in Lower Egypt since X. cent., nor Upper Egypt since 
XIV. ; preserved in lessons of Christian service, but 
afterwards explained in Arabic, their present tongue ; 
handwritittg keeps Gk. uncial ; lit. chiefly patristic ; 
modem movement to revive Coptic led by C., Claudius 
Labib. 

Dowling, The Egyptian Church (1909); Butler, 
CopMo Onurehta of Egypt (new ed., 1910) ; J. Leipoldt, 
OeidhichU der Chrietlichen lAteraturen dta Orients (1907). 

GOPTHOXJ) is customary tenure in which the 
eopTholder is entitled to the property subject to the 
pmormance of certain duties, llie rights and duties 
of eopyholders vary according to the particular manor 
to wmoh they are attached. The owners can genenlly 
dispose of their property by will, and if they die 


intestate, it descends to the customary heir, who may, 
or may not, be the same as the heir-at-law. On the 
death of a copyholder intestate, and without heirs, the 
property escheats, not to the crown, but to the lo^ of 
the manor. 

COPYRIGHT is the sole and exolusive right to 
produce or reproduce copies of an original literary, 
musical, dramatic, or artistic work. By the British 
Copyright Act of 1842 the duration of 0 . in literary, 
dnznaUo,and musical works was the term of the authors 
life, and seven yean after bis death, or fort^-two years 
from the date of the first publication, whichever was 
the longer period ; for engraving and prints, twenty- 
eight yon's ; for paintings, drawings, and photographs, 
the life of the author, and seven yean afterwards. 
With regard to dramatio work, under this Act, it may 
be noted that the author of a novel was somewhat un- 
fairly dealt with. Thus any person was at liberty to 
dramatise a work of iiotion for his or her own benefit 
without obtaining the consent of the original author, 
rovidod that the latter had not alrea<^ pre^uoed a 
ramatio version of his story. By the Copyrif^ht Act 
of 1911 it is, however, provided that the 0 . in a literary, 
dramatio, musical, or artistic work shall subsist during 
the full term of the author's life and a period of fifty 
years after his death. In the case of photographs, 
musical records, perforated rolls, and similar proauc- 
tions, it is provided that the 0 . shall subsist for a period 
of fifty years from the making of the negative, plate, 
or other medium from which the contrivance was 
derived. The Act also reserves to an author or 
dramatist the sole right to turn his novel into a play, 
or his play into a noveL In joint authorship, 0 . endures 
for the lifetime of the author who dies first, and for 
fifty years after his death, or during the life of the 
author who dies last, whiohevor period is the longer. 
Where wife and husband are joint authors in any 
work, the wife’s interest becomes her separate pro* 
perty. With regard to the fifty gears’ reservation of 
0 . after an author’s death, there is, however, a clause 
which provides that if a work is withheld from the 
pubbo, or pub. at a prohibitive price, a Lcenoe may be 
obtained for publication or performance, subject to 
the payment of royalties to the proprietors of the 0 . 

iNFRiifOXMBNT. — C. may be infringed by the 
unauthorised publication or sale of an exact and 
complete copy of an original work, a trans. of the same, 
a colourable imitation, or, indeed, by making excerpts 
from it. There is no 0 . in an idea, and none in news ; 
but forms of expression used to describe the idea or 
news are capable of 0 . Again, there can be no 0 . in the 
title of a work ; but if any one uses for his own work 
a title calculated to lead other people to believe that 
it is the work of some one else who baa pub. something 
under the same name, he may bo liable to an action 
for fraud. Tliere is no c. in facts, but if originality of 
statement or treatment is aooorded to the taots, such 
statement or treatment is capable of c. An author 
cannot escape the oonsoquenoes of infringement by 
the fact that in his work there is some original matter 
in addition to the matter which has been copied. An 
abridgment of a 0 . work need not necessarily be an 
infringement ; it would, however, be an infringement 
if it were a mere colourable imitation of the original 
work, and calculated to injure the sale of such work. 
Quotations, again, from a 0 . work may, or mav not, 
constitute infringement. They would be looked upon 
as infringements if used merely as a cloak to tho 
utilisation of the labours of another. Where 0 . has 
been infringed the owner of the same may seek redress 
in an injunction to restrain further infringement, an 
action for damages, or both means. The Courts will 
not mnt injunctions where the infringements are 
triviM in charaoter, snd the amount of damages recover- 
able would dimend largely on the extent to which the 
plaintiff had been injured by the infringement. The 
oosts of all parties in any legal proceedings in respeot of 
infringement of o. are in the absolute dieeretton of the 
Court ; and an action cannot be comnieiieed after the 
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•xpSmtlon of three years from the date of infringe- 
ment. 

G. 8. Robertson, Law of GopyrigM (1912); H. A. 
Hinkson, Gopgfight Law (1010); William Brigg, Law 
of InUffuUioiial Copyright (1000). 

International G. — By Convention of Berlin, 1908, 
a Copyright Union was simed by Britain, Germany, 
France, Belgium, Denmarl, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Monaco, Luxembourg, 
Japan, Hayti, Liberia, Tunis. A native of one of 
these countries oujuys in the others the privileges 
obtaining under o. laws there. 

In U.S.A. by Act of 1909 o. is granted to an author 
for 28 years from date of publication, and then for 
another 28 years to him or his widow and family. 
All 0 . works must be printed and bound in U.S.A. A 
foreigner secures Amer. o. if his country extends to Amer. 
authors the rights of o. it grants to its own citizens. 

GOQUSLIN, B£N01T CONSTANT (1841-1900), 
the greatest Fr. actor of modem times. His bro., Ernest 
Alexandre Honor4, CoQUXLiN Cadet (1848-1909), 
also won fame as an actor and writer of monologues. 

GOQUEREL, ATHANA8E JOSUE (1820-76), 
Fr. Prot. preacher and author. 

GOQUEREL, ATHANA8ELAURENTCHARLE8 
(1796-1868), Fr. Prot. preacher and author. 

GOQUEREL, CHARLES AUGUSTIN (1797- 
1851), Fr. man. of letters. 

GOQUES, GONZALEZ (1614-84), Flemish artist. 

COQUET (66* 20' N., 1® 35' W.), river. North- 
umborland, England ; rises in Cheviot Hills ; enters 
North Sea at Alnwick Bay. 

GOQUIMBO (29* 60' S., 71* 20' W.), seaport (and 
province), Chile ; chief industry, copper-mining. Pop. 
of town, 12,106 ; province, c. 181,000. 

GOR ANGLAIS, alto or tenor oboe, with a n^ngo 
one-fifth lower than the onlinary variety. 

CORACLE, ancient Brit, boat made of a wicker 
frame covered with skin. 

GORAES, ADAMANTIOS (1748-1833), Gk. 
patriot and scholar. 

CORAL, the hard, chiefiy limy skeletons of certain 
Coelontera (^.v.), notably the millopores, the madrepore 
or reef corals, the homy Antipatharia, and the Alcyon- 
aria, which include the dead-men’s-fingors {Akyonium), 
the organ-pipe c. {Tubipora), the sea-pen (Pennaiula), 
the red o. {Gorallium) and blue c. {Heliopora), The 
most important o’s are the Madrejrararia, which form 
0 . rocks, reefs, and islands in tropical seas ordinarily 
between 30* N. and S. of the equator. Reefs may 
either be fringing an island or be separated from the 
land by a shallow lagoon channel (barrier reef), or 
from a ring-shaped atoll with a central lagoon. As o’s 
are killed by fresh water and deposits of mud and sand, 
they find more food and grow fastest on the seaward 
side of the reef, and a channel is loft opposite to the 
mouth of a creek or river. Since o. cannot live below 
a certain depth, o. islands must have been formed on 
submarine peaks rising to about 40 fathoms below 
sea-level (Chamiaso's theory), or raised to that height 
by the constantly falling debris of marine organisms 
(Sir J. Murray), or by volcanic action. Another 
explanation (Darwin’s) holding good for a few atolls 
is that islands have gradually subsided, the fringing 
reef o. growing accordingly, and thus forming an atoll. 
It is certain, however, that the rate of j^rowth of c. is 
considerable, under favourable conditions up to 9 
in. per annum. 

C. Darwin, The Sirudure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs (1889); J. Murray, On the Structure and Origin of 
Coral Reef* and Islands ( 1879-80) ; W. Savile Kent, The 
Great Barrier Reef of Australia (illustrated) (1893). 

CORALLIAN, a not very clearly defined subdivision 
of the Middle Oolite of the Jurassic {q,v,) period, oon- 
i^ting chiefly of grits and limestone comr^sod of 
coral (Coral Bag) ; well developed in the cli^ near 
Weymouth. 

CORAM. THOMAS (1668-1761), En& philanthre- 
pist ; established the Fonndfing Hoepital 


GORATO (41* 8' N.. 16* 26' E.), city, Apulia, Italy. 
Pop. 41,739. 

GORBEIL (48* 36' N. , 2* 26' E. ), town, department of 
Seine-et-Oise, Franco ; has important flour-mills, print- 
ing-works, and paper- works. Pop. 9032. 

GORBEL (arch.), term for stone bracket supporting 
a superincumbent weight. 

CORBET, RICHARD (1682-1636), Eng. poet and 
bp. ; held sees of Oxford and Norwich ; wrote satires. 

CORBIE, a raven. Corbie-steps, or erow-tieps, 
term in arch, for gable decoration, by which the 
sloping sides of the gable mount stepwise to the apex. 

CORBRIDGE (64* 68' N., 2* V W.), market town, 
on Tyne, Northumberland, England ; market gardens. 

GORBULO, GN.s:U8 DOMIT1U8 (fl. I. cent. 
A.D.), Rom. general ; made canal between Meuse and 
Rhine, and won great successes against Parthians; 
committed suicide at Nero’s order. 

GORGTRA, ancient name of Corfu (q.v.), 

GORDAY, D*ARMONT, MARIE ANNE GHAR-> 
LOTTE (17C8-93), heroine of Fr. Revolution. Of 
noble family of Normandy ; carefully educated ; 
absorbed Rom. republican ideas and, emulating Brutus, 
assassinated Marat as the tyrant who had ovorthrown 
the Girondins ; guillotined. 

CORDELIERS, CLUB OF THE, a prominent 
organisation at time of Fr. Revolution ; its leaders were 
Danton, Marat, Hubert, Camille Desmoulins ; when 
Robespierre executed leaders (1794) the club declined. 

Garnbridge Mod. Hist., vol. viii. (1907). 

GOBDES (44* 3' N., 1* 58' E.), to^vn, Tam, France. 

CORDILLERA, Span, term for chain or ridge of 
mountains ; first applied to chains of the Andes, S. 
America ; now applied to ranges in N. and Central 
America. 

CORDITE, smokeless, buff-coloured, heat-and 
damp- resisting explosive consisting of 68 % nitro- 
glycerin, 37 % gun-cotton, and 6 % mineral jolly 
(mark I.), us^ in cartridges for small-arms and 
ordnance in the Brit, army and navy. A modification 
known as cordite M.D., 65 % gun-cotton, 30 % 
nitro-glycerin, and 6 % mineral jelly, is also usw 
on account of its higher velocity, more even 
pressure, and less erosion of the bore of a gun. C. is 
manufactured by working pulped gun-cotton and 
nitro-glycerin together with acetone, a volatile sub- 
stance, into * paste,’ and then with mineral jelly into 
* dough.* This is pressed through dies of the diameter 
required ; the thinner cords thus formed (hence the 
name) are dried slowly and wound up on reels, and 
out up later for small-arms cartridges. The thicker 
varieties (up to half an inch) are cut into lengths of 
about 3 ft. and used for guns of large calibre. See 
Explosives. 

gORDOBA (c. 31* S., 65* VV.), province, Argentine 
Republic ; chiefly pampa Lind ; watered by Primoro, 
Segundo ; metals found ; clriof industry is oattle- 
roaring. Area, 62,169 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 672,894. 

G6RDOBA (31* 24' S., 64* 6' W.), city, capital of 
0. province, Areontine Republic, on Rio Primero ; 
founded 1573 ; nas handsome oathedral and univ. 
(1613) ; formerly centre of Jesuit learning. Pop. (1010) 
60 000. 

C6RDOBA (18* 42' N., 96* 60' W.), town, Vera 
Cruz, Mexico ; important coffee- producing centre. 
Pop. (1911) c. 70,000. 

GORDON, cord, band, sash, etc., used in personal 
adornment ; thus the Cordon hhn was the riobon of 
the Fr. Order of the Holy Spirit. The word is also 
used to desoribe the defences of a protected area. 

CORDOVA (38* N., 6* W.), province, 8. Spain; 
occupies fertile valley on slopes of Sierra Morez» ; 
traversed by Guadalquivir ; industries, sheep-farming ; 
fruit- and olive-grow^ ; chief town, Cordova. Area, 
6299 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 490,647. 

CORDOVA, Cordoba (37* 62' N., 4* 48' W.), 
town, Spain, capital of province C., on Guadalquivir; 
with Moorish walls, Ylll.-cent. bridge, gorgeous 
catbediml (Vm. omit. ; lonnerly mosque), im otbot 
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fina churches ; remains of Moorish palaoa ; arena, 
library, museum ; once famed for Cordovan (goat 
leather), now textile fabrics, silverware, etc. Roman 
Gorduba was founded 11. cent. b.o. ; magnificent city 
under Moorish rule, VIII.-XIII. cent. ; taken by 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 1230 ; birthplace of Senecas, 
Lucan, and Averro^. Pop. (1910) 64,407. 

CORDOVA, GONZALO FERNANDEZ DE 
(1463-1615), Span, soldier; figured in subjugation of 
Portugal and of the Moors under Ferdinand and 
Isabella; sent (1496) to recover Naples from France, 
and restored Ferdinand of N^les (1498), winning title 
of ‘ Great C!aptain ’ {El Oran Uapitan) ; led Span, forces 
in conquering Naples for Spain and France. C.*a 
methods mark an epoch in history of war. 

GORDUS, AUliUS GREMUTIUS, Rom. historian 
under Tiberius ; wrote on Augustan Ago. 

CORDYLOPHORA, see HYDBOMEDUbi.£. 

COREA, see Kobsa. 

COREGONU8, see Salmon Family. 

GORELDI, ARCANGELO (1053-1713), Ilivl. com- 
poser and violinist. 

CORELLI, MARIE (1864^ ), Eng. novelist; her 

first story was A Romance of T\oo Worlds (1886), and 
her later stories have achieved wide popularity. 

GORENZIO, BEL18ARIO (d. 1043), Ifal. artist. 

GO-REBP ONDENT, in divorce petition person 
charged by husband with having committed adultery 
with latteris wife. 

CORPS CASTLE (60* 37' N., 2* 3' W.), town, Isle 
of Purbeok, Dorsetshire, England ; ruined castle was 
scene of mnrder of Edward the Martyr, 978 ; besieged 
by Roundheads, 1643. 

GORFINZXJM, chief town of the Poligni, Samnium, 
ancient Italy ; capital of Allies in Social War (00 b.o.). 

CORFU (39® 36' N., 19® 60' E.), island of Greece ; 
largest and most important of Ionian group, in Medi- 
terranean, separatea from Albanian coast by strait 
about 2-14 miles broad ; length, 40 miles ; breadth, 20 ; 
area, 277 sq. miles ; divid^ into three districts by 
mountain ranges ; highest point, 3000 ft. ; beautiful 
scenery ; large olive groves, vineyards, cypress planta- 
tions, oranges, citrons, figs, silk, salt, sulphur, honey, 
marble, etc. Ancient Corcyra was a Corinthian colony, 
founded VIII. cent. b.o. ; quarrel with Corinth led to 
Peloponnesian Wars (g.u.) ; under Venice, XV.-XVIII. 
cent. ; under Brit, protection, 1815-64, when joined 
kin^om of Greece. Pop. c. 100, tHX). — Corfu, seajKjrt 
on E. coast ; good harbour, royal palace, library, etc. 
Pop. 30,000. See Ionian Islands. 

GORI (41® 38' N., 12® 53' E.), town, Rome province, 
Italy ; ancient Cora ; many Rom. antiquities exist. 
Pop. 7363. 

CORIANDER, fruit of Coriandrum sativum, an 
umbelliferous plant. Tho extracted oil is used as a 
stomachic stimulant, the young leaves in cookery. 

CORINGA (16® 60' N., 82® 15' BJ.), small seaport, 
on N. mouth of Godavory, Madras, Brit. India. 

GORINNA (fl. 600 B.o.), Gk. poetess ; rival of 
Pindar ; famed for her beauty. 

CORINTH (37® 65' N., 22® 67' E.), ancient and 
modem city, Greece, on Gulf of C., S.W. of Isthmus 
of C. {q*v.). Now G. has arisen since destruction of 
old town by earthquake, 1858 ; lies some 3 miles 
distant from ancient site ; and, notwithstanding 
oompletion of Isthmian Canal (1893), has regained little 
of U.'s historic prosperity and splendour ; exports 
onixants, oil, wax, honey, wheat, etc. 

History. — From earliest times C. played a leading r61o 
in history ; its geographical situation gave it great 
maritime and commercial importance ; its industries 
(OQpper-work, dyeing, weavii^, etc.) brought it riches ; 
its colonies {e.g, Corcyra and Syracuse) spread its fame 
abroad ; its architecture constituted the most decorative 
order of Gk. arohiteotore ; its luxuriance was proverbial 
Amer. arobsiologists have recently ezeavatod some 
of its &mous fountains, temples, theatres, etc. The 
lofty Aorooorinthus (ancient natural fortress) overlooks 
the mins. A long-established oligarchy was over- | 


thrown, s. 660 B.O., by Cypselus, who, followed bv 
Porinnder (g.e.), maintainsd a beneficent tyranny till 
c. 685, and raised C. to pitch of prosperity and power. 
C. took creditable part m Persian War ; joined Sparta 
against rival Athens in Peloponnesian War (q,v,), 
431 ; joined Thebes, Athens, and Argos against 
Sparta in Corinthian War, 395-392 ; sacked oy Romans, 
146 (works of art removed to Rome) ; rebuilt by 
CcBsar, 46 B.o. ; St. Paul’s visit, e. 60 a.d. ; taken by 
Alario, 396 ; by Normans, 1147 ; by Turks, 1469 ; Vene- 
tians, 1687; 'Dirks again, 1716; finally recovered by 
Crooks, 1822. Pop. 4000. 

CORINTH, ISTHMUS OP (37® 60' N., 23® E.), 
separates Gulf of C. from Gulf of .^Igina ; connect 
Morea with Attica ; ship canal opened, 1893. 

CORINTH (34® 66' N., 88® 33^W.),oity, Mississippi, 
U.S.A. ; played important part in Civil War campaigns. 
Pop. (1910) 5020. 

CORINTHIANS, Efistles TO THE. — Letters by 
St. Paul to CJhristians of Corinth, formine two books 
of New Testament. Clement of Rome makes mention 
(c. 96) of Epistle of Paul to C*s, and these books are 
qiioted by various writers in II. cent. Modem ‘ Dutch 
school * questions authorship and puts forth theory, 
for which there seems little evidence, that it was 
written by miscellaneous writers in II. cent. General 
difficulty is felt in accepting //. Corinthians 6'*-7^ and 
chapters 10-13 as part of original epistle, although 
written by St. Paul Epistles are important as 
adding to biography of St. Paul in Acta, for con- 
temporary picture of early Church, and for doctrinal 
points. First Epistle was written (64-58) during St. 
Paul’s stay at Ephesus after he left Italian - Gk. 
city of Corinth, where he founded Christian Church in 
middle of I. cent. ; it deals with advisability of celibacy, 
mixed marriages, lawfulness of eating moat ofier^ 
to idols, status of women, and political position of 
Christians. Second Epistle was written a year later 
for building up d^urch after internal dissensions and 
preaching of ‘ false prophets.* Pseudo-Epistle of C’s 
to St. Paul and reply of apostle, not included in Bible 
canon, were recognised by Cliurch of Syria in IV. cent., 
but discovered to be part of II. -cent, compilation of 
Acts of St. Paul. 

Prof. Massie, I. av/l II. Cor. (1910); Lias, 1. Epistle 
of Cor. ; Plummer, II. Epistle of Cor. 

CORINTO (12® 28' N., 87® 2' W.), seaport, 
Nicaragua, Central America ; large export trade. 

CORIOLANUS, GAIUS (GNiEUS) MARCIU8, 
general in mythical period of Rom. history. The 
legend, probably invented to explain capture of 
Corioli, is recounted in Plutarch’s Lives and Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus. 

CORIOLI, ancient city, Latium ; capital of the 
Volscians ; taken by Coriolanus, 493 b.o. 

CORIPPUS, FLAVIUS (VL cent, a.d.), Rom. 
epic poet. 

GORI8CO (0® 60' N., 9® 30' E.), bay, (Joast of 
Guinea, West Africa. 

GORISGO (0® 56' N., 9® 22' E.), small island, belong- 
ing to Spain, at mouth of Cbrisoo Bay {q.v.) ; exports 
el^ny and logwood. 

CORK (61® 64' N., 8® 28' W.), maritime countv, 
Munster ; largest and farthest S. in Ireland ; generally 
hilly — in the W. mountainous and boggy, and in tho E. 
rich and fertile. A mountain range divides C.into parallel 
basins through which flow tho rivers, Cork, Black- 
water, liee, and Bandon. Thoro are many small lakes 
in the W. The coast, which is exceedingly indented, 
is about 260 miles long, has many beautiful bays, 
some of whioh run from 3 to 25 miles inland. 
The chief are Bantry, Dunmanus, Baltimore, Glandore, 
and Cork Harbour; largo number of islands off 
the coast, tho most notable being O^e Clear Island, 
most southerly point of Ireland. Dairy -farming is 
extensively carried on. Minerals include coal, iron, 
and copper ; at Mallow there is a thermal ma^aaian 
spring. Most important manufactures are Mither, 
tweeds, whisky, and porter. Prinospal towna am Cork, 
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Queenitown, Kinsale, and Youghal Area, 2890 aq. 
milea. Pop. (1911) 391,190. 

CORK, outor layer of the bark of the oork tree 
lQiifr&u$ svbir), growing in W. Mediterranean countries, 
onltiTated in Spain and Portugal. It is out every 
eight or ten yean, and is used for many purposes 
on aooonnt of its lightness, elaatioity, and relative 
imperviousnees to air and liquids ; not used to stop 
bottles till XV. cent. 

CORK, RICHARD BOYLE, 1ST EARL OF 

(1566>-1643h Eng. statesman ; bought in 1602 Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s Irish lands (12,000 acres), in Cork, 
Waterford, and Tipperary, and developed their 
resooroee, building roa^ and fortresses, and oncour^- 
ing manufactures, mining, and agriculture ; Earl of C., 
1620 ; app. Lord Justice, 1629 ; Jjord High Treasurer, 
1631 ; prMominance in Ireland ended with Strafford’s 
ap^intment as Lord Deputy under Charles I. ; f. of 
Ro^rt Boyle, the natural philosopher (q.v.). 

CORK AND ORRERY, MARY, COUNTESS OF 
(1746-1840), Irish lady, famous for her literary salons. 

CORLEONE (37* 49' N., 13* 17' E.), town, Palermo. 
Sicily ; two mediaeval castles and some interesting 
churches; also mineral springs. Pop. 14 , 803 . 

GORMENIN, LOUIS MARIE DE LA HAYE, 
VICOMTE DE (1788-1868), Fr. jurisconsult and 
democratic politician ; wrote legal works, including 
Questions ds droit adminiatratif ; advocated universal 
suffrage and election reform. 

CORMON, FERNAND (1846- ), Fr. artist. 

GORMONTAIGNE, LOUIS DE (1697-1762), 
Fr. military engineer. See Fortification. 

CORMORANT {Phalacrocorax)^ largo water-bird 
of the order Ciconiiformes, widely distributed. The 
common c. (F. carho) breeds on the Brit, coasts, 
and is used for catching 6sh in Japan and China, also 
formerly in Britain, The green c., or shag (P. 
^aeulus), is smaller, and does not often venture 
inland. 

CORN, originally meaning grain, now seed of 
cereals, wheat (England), oats (Scotland and Ireland), 
maize (U.S.A.). 

CORN, homy outgrowth of epidermis due to 
pressure, ospeoiafly on the toe. Well- fitting foot-gear 
will prevent the growth, and the general treatment 
consists in paring off the com after soaking with hot 
water, and painting afterwards with collodion solution 
of saUoylio acid. In case of suppuration tho treat- 
ment is the same as in case of abscess {q.v. ). 

CORN LAWS, State regulations of trafilo in com. 
The principle of intervention in trade was approved 
in England until XIX. cent., and has been advocated 
in late years by Tariff Reformers. Earliest legislation 
was dimeted against export in order to ensure home 
supply. In XV. cent, government had already begun 
to legislate against consumer in interest of producer ; 
com law of 1436, 1st statute with avowed aim of 
raising prices, allowed exportation when com fell below 
fixed price ; followed by statute, 1463, forbidding 
import when prices were below price at which export 
was permitted. Dearth of corn, consequent high price 
and low rate of wages maintained by statute caused 
permanent discontent of labourers ; social reformers 
of XYI. cent, preached against exploitation of poor 
consumer in favour of farmer and landlord. Statute 
of 1436 was re-enaoted, 1664, modified, 1662 ; export, 
almost prohibited, 1670, again allowed conditionally, 
1603. ^ High prices after Civil War compelled reduction 
of duties, 16o3, but system of keeping up prices was 
subse^ently reverted to. Great ooUapse of prices 
after Na^leonio wars caused Act of 1816, placing pro* 
hibitiTe duties on imported com to relieve agrioiutiiral 
^trass and with idea of making Britain seTf-suffioing 
in this neoesmy article. Agriculture improved, other 
nations retaliated, and manufacturing interest became 
stronm than agricultural in politics. Dearth, 1826, 
oausod suspension of import duty and oommenoe- 
ment of Anti-Corn Law agitation ; Anti-Gom Law 
League formed, IS38, by Gobden and others; eup- 


orted by Peel, who passed Bill, 1 846, by which corn 
uties above Is. ceased, 1849 ; all dutiM abolished, 
1869. 

Mary A. Marks, The Corn Laws : A Popular Hiotorp 
(1910). 

GORNARO, CATERINA (1464-1610), queen of 
Cyprus by bequest of husband, James IIL, who died 
1473 ; Venetian republic compelled her to abdicate, 
and annexed Cyprus, 1489. 

GORNARO, LUIGI (1467-1666), Venetian writer 
on health. 

GORNBRASH, rubbly fossiliferous limo8tone.s 
forming thin band of roci^ from Yorkshire to Wey- 
mouth, of Bathonian series of Eng. Jurassic formation. 

H. B. Woodward, The Jurassic Rocks of Britain, 

CORNCRAKE, see Rail Family. 

CORNEA, see Etb. 

CORNEILLE, PIERRE (1606-84), Fr. dramatist 
and poet ; b. Rouen ; s. of a legal official ; ed. for tho 
Bar, but eventually devoted his attention to play- 
^vTiting, his earlier pieces mooting with little success. 
Then he entered the service of (cardinal Richelieu as 
one of the ‘ five poets ’ of the great minister, who 
employed some oi his leisure in making indifierent 
plays, in which he was assisted by his literary staff. 
C.’b independent spirit, however, could not long rest 
satisfied with such mean employment, and he left the 
Cardinars service. His Midie appeared in 1636, and 
met with some acceptance, but Lc Cid (his masterpiece), 
produced in the following year, achieved immediate 
success, notwithstanding the underhand efforts of 
Richelieu to damn the play. It was followed by 
Horace (1639) and Cinna in the same year ; Polyeucte 
(1640); and La Mori de Pompic (1641). In 1642 
appeared Le Menteur^ a comedy, which is the equal of 
many of Moli^re’s. Other plays produced by him were : 
Heraclius, Don Sanchc d'AragoUy Andrornidt^ (Edi^t 
Attilaf Tite et BirSnice, etc. He was associated with 
Moli^re and Quinault in the writing of the opera Psychi 
(1671), which contains some of his finest lyrical work. 
He was the father of Fr. drama ; one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of Fr. tragic writers, and a pioneer of 
Fr. comedy. In breaking with the stilted style of earlier 
writers of tragedy, C. led the way towards the later 
romantic drama. His great work brought him little 
monetary return, and in his later years m was super- 
seded in public favour by Racine. 

Lanson’s Corneille (Grands l^orivains Fran^ais) 
(1898). 

CORNEILLE, THOMAS (1625-1709), Fr. drama- 
tist ; bro. of Pierre C. ; wrote about forty plays, in- 
cluding Ariane, Comte cT Essex, Timoerate, etc. 

CORNELIA (II. cent. B.o.), famous as * the mother 
of the Gracchi ’ ; dau. of Scipio Afrioanus. . 

CORNELIUS, CARL AUGUST PETER (1824- 
74), Ger. poet and composer. 

CORNELIUS, PETER VON (1784-1867), Ger, 
artist ; founder of the modem Ger. school ; famous 
for his frescoes. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, educational estab- 
lishment at Ithaca, New York. When public grant of 
lands to separate states for technical educational 
purposes was made (1862), Ezra Cobnsll, a New 
YorV senator, added 600, (MX) dollars to the New York 
fund on condition it was applied to foundation of only 
one institution, and gave ms home and lands at Ithaca 
for site ; incorporated, 1866 ; opened, 1868 ; beauti- 
fully situated on hill overlooking New York, with 
Cayuga Lake to north and hills to south ; fine grounds, 
library, and museum ; does good work in onemistry 
and engineering ; non- sectarian ; non-resident pro- 
fessors among whom have been Louis Agassiz, James 
Russell Low^ George William Curtis, and Theodore 
W. Dwight. 

CORNET. — (1) During XVL and XVII. cent’s was 
the name applied to the junior officer who carried the 
colours in a cavalry troop, also to the troop itself, benoe 
* comet of horse.’ (2) Brass wind-instrument fitted 
with pistons which, being depressed, either singly 
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or in oombination, produce with the natural notes 
of the tube a complete scale. 

GORIfETO TARQUINIA (42* 16' N., ll* 46' E.), 
town, Rome proyinoe, Italy ; occupies site of ancient 
Tarquinii ; has Romanesque church of XII. cent, and 
a musenm of Etruscan antiquities. Pop. 7219. 

GORIf FLOWER (Oeniaurea cj/anus), blue flower, 
order ComposiUs. 

GORZfIGE, in arch, topmost moulded projection of 
a column, or wall. 

GORNIFICIUS, supposed author of work, 
Rhdofica, written during dictatorship of Marius. 

GORGING (42** 9' N., IT 9' W.), city, on Chemung, 
New York State, U.S.A. ; has extensive glass-works. 
Pop. (1910) 13,730. 

GORNING, ERASTUS (1794-1872), Amer. pub- 
licist. 

CORN-SALAD {Y ederianeUa olitoria), or Lamb^S 
LnTTUoa, annual plant, substitute for lettuce in France 
and Italy. 

GORNU, MARIE ALFRED (1841-1902), Fr. 
ph^icist ; improved methods for determining velocity 
of light ; received numerous scientific honours. 

CORNUCOPIA, * the horn of plenty,* symbolical 
of prosperity. 

GORNUS (c. 40* 7' N.. 8® 32' E.), ancient city, W. 
coast of Sardinia ; taken bv Romans, 215 b.o. 

CORNWALL (46° 3' N., 74° 48' W.), town, port of 
entry, on St. Lawrence River, Ontario, Canada ; has 
cotton and woollen mills ; celebrated lacrosse club. 
Pop. 6704. 

CORNWALL (50° 26' N., 4* 40' W.), most south- 
westerly countv of England ; great promontory, 
bounded N. ana N.W. by Atlantic ; E. by Devon ; S. 
and S.W. by Eng. Channel ; most southerly point, 
lizard Point ; most westerly, Land*8 End ; area, c. 
1360 sq. miles ; 25 miles W. by S. lie SciUy Islands^ in- 
eluded in C. Scenery is diverse ,* in W. are broken and 
picturesque hills and tors; remarkable pile of rocks 
called the Cheese-wring ; Cornish moors, bare, dreary, 
desolate. Long well -wooded valleys descend moor- 
lands with small rivers. The Tamar (bounding C. in 
N.), Exe, Camel, and Taw are most imi^rtant rivers. 
Coast is almost entirely rookbound, with unsurpassed 
cliff scenery. About 70 % of land is cultivated, chiefly 
oats ; large numbers of cattle reared ; market-garden- 
ing in Penzance district. Most important minerals 
are tin, mined extensively from very early times (largest 
mine, Dolcoath), copper, granite, fine slate, and pitch- 
blende for radium. Principal ports are Falmouth — 
in large estuary — Penzance and H^le ; important 
fisheries and brisk coasting trade. U. is exceedingly 
rich in prehistoric antiquities. Ckomlechs oalTea 
quoUs are largest and most important known ; mono- 
liths, circles, avenues of stone, hut-dwellings, caves, 
cliff-castles, hill-castles, and ancient Christian crosses, 
most of these antiquities being near Land’s End. St. 
Miohaers Mount, with castle (1047) on its summit, is a 
granite rock in Mount’s Bay, not far from Penzance. 
Pop. (1911) 328,131. 

Baring-C^uld, A Booh of Comwall, 

GORNWALL, EARL OP, RlOHABD Plantaobnbt 
(1209-72), 2nd s, of King John ; commander-in-ohief 
of Crusaders, 1240-41 ; ^ected king of the Romans, 
1266, but speedily overthrown ; aidetl Eng. king against 
barona 

GORNWALL18, CHARLES, 18T MARQUESS 
(1738-1806), Brit, general ; with his surrender of 
Yerktown, 1781, Amer. War of Independence ended. 

CORNWALLIS, SIR WILLIAM (1744-1810), 
Brit, ai^iral; served under Hood and Rodney, and 
dlatinguishad himself in wars against Fr. Revolution ; 
viod-adminkl, 1794; admiral, 1799. 

GORO (11* 23' N., 69° 40' W.), city, Venezuela, near 
of C. ; important commercial centre for coffee, 
hiaes, tobacco, timber, and dyewoods. Pop. 9000. 

COROLLA, see Flower. 

COROMANDEL COAST (13* N., 80* E.). name 
formerly given to part of eastern eeaboaid of India 


(approximately what is now the province of Madras), 
on west shore of Bay of Ben^L 

CORONA (astron.), luminous envelope round the 
sun outside the chromosphere, only observable during 
total solar eclipses ; c. borealis and australis, oonsteUa- 
tions in N. and 8. hemispheres; (meteor.) halo round 
the moon or sun due to diffraction by particles of 
moisture or dust; (arch.) projecting part of cornice, 
protecting the wall from weather; (hot.) appendages 
on inner side of oorolla of flowers like dan^ls and 
jonquils. 

CORONACH, Gaelic dirge for the dead in Soot. 
Highlands ; known in Ireland as ‘ keening.* 

CORONADO, FRANCISCO VABQUEZ DE 
(c. IfiOO-c. 1646), Span, discoverer; in 1540-42 led 
Span, force to explore New Mexico, and made settle- 
ments in Kansas. 

CORONATION (0. Fr. from Lat. corona, crown), 
ceremony of crowning sovereign as symbol and con- 
summation of investiture with rule. Rom. emperors 
received no crown at accession owing to faint lingering 
of republican feeling. Barbarian states which grew 
up on ruins of Rom. empire retained, until ChristiAn- 
ised, Teutonic custom of elevating ruler on shield, 
bearing him thrice round assembled tribes, placing 
spear in his hand and fillet (* diadem ’) round his 
head : Eng. c. procession, etc., and practice under 
Fr. monarchy of showing king to people, are relics of 
this custom. Medieval and modem anointing and 
crowning are derived from Old Testament throuffh 
Chri.stiftn Church. Service set forth in Liber Begcuis 
was followed in England at c. of Edward IL and until 
Roformation ; traniSated and retained with exception 
of substitution of communion service for Mass ; 
modified, 1685, and considerably changed, 1689 ; since 
shortened. 

CORONER, important civil officer whose duty 
is to inquire into the cause of death of any person 
suspected of having come to a violent, or unnatural, 
end. Ho holds office for life ; must be a * fit person,’ 
but not necessarily a medical man ; and must appoint 
a deputy. In Scotland the dutias are performed by a 
proc u ra tor- fiscaL 

GORONIUM, unknown element in sun’s corona, 
unth oh araot eristic green spectroscopic line. 

COROT, JEAN-B ARTISTE CAMILLE (1796- 
1875), Fr. artist; one of the most individual and 
poet ioal of landscape painters ; fine examples of his 
work are in the Louvre, the Wallace Collection, and the 
Glasgow Gallery. 

Allnutt, Corot (Masterpieces in Colour). 

CORPORAL, non-commissioned military officer, 
below sergeant ; ‘ ship’s c.* is petty officer under 
mastor-at-arms. 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.— ’fhe infliction of 
punishment by one person on the body (corj^) of 
another is not permitted in the U.K., except in par- 
ticular cases. TTiose exceptions include o. p. by parents 
and guardians, teachers, and employers of apprentices. 
In any case the ohastiaement must not be excessive, 
otherwise the person concerned would bo guilty of a 
serious offence. Punishment aboard ship is subject to 
the Merchant Shipping Act (1894). 

CORPORATION in Eng. law oonsists of two 
kinds — sole and aggregate. A o. sole consists of ono 
person, the holder of a public office, and his suooeesors, 
e,g. abp. or vicar. A c. aggregate is a society of persons 
authorised to act as one person. A corporate body 
must always bear a corporate name by which it sues 
and is sued, and it must possess a common seal to be 
applied to its legal documents. It can inherit property, 
ana hold it in perpetuity, being imaffected by the death 
of its individual members, if only oare be taken to fill 
vacancies aooording to its constitution. 

CORPULENCE, Obbsttv, abnormal aooumulation 
of fat in the body under the skin or around certain of 
the organs, where normally there is a certain small 
amount of fat. The condition is often hereditary, and 
also due to habits of over-feeding or over-dxinldAg, 
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Mpooially heavy alcoholio liquors, or to too little exercise 
and sedentaiy habits. C. may be reduced by a diet 
eliminating starchy foods, meat and 6sh being sub> 
stituted, TMuoing the amount of liquid, alkaline waters 
being taken, afong with regular exercise. Extract 
of uiyroid gland has considerable e0eot in many 
oases. 

CORPUS CHRISTI (27* 50' N.. 97* 32' W.), 
seaport, Texas, U.S.A., on Corpus Christi Bay ; shipping 
centre ; exports fruit and fish. Pop. (1910) 8222. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, FEAST OF, t.c. feast of tho 
Body of Christ, on first Thursday after Trinity ; 
observance enjoined by R.C. Church in XIII. cent, in 
connection with doctrine of transubstantiation. 

CORPUSCLE, see Blood. 

CORRAL, word used in parts of America for horse 
or cattle enclosure ; also for a waggon defence against 
Indian raids. 

CORREA, genus of Australian evergreen shrubs 
cultivated in Etiropoan gardens. 

CORREA DA SERRA, JOSE FRANCISCO 
(1760-1823), Portug. scientist and politician. 

CORREGGIO, ANTONIO ALLEGRI (1494- 
1534), Ital. artist, head of tho Parma school of painters ; 
distinguished by wealth of invention, boldness of 
design, clever treatment of light and shade ; unequalled 
in flesh-painting ; works mostly executed at Padua, 
Parma, and at Correggio, whence he derived his pro- 
fessional name. Padua and Parma have still some of 
his magnificent frescoes. Tho National Gallery 
contains his JScm Homo, Cupid, Mercury, and Venus, 
and other pictures ; fine examples can bo seen in tho 
Louvre, at Dresden, Naples, Berlin, and Vienna. 

Sturge Moore’s Correggio ; Moyer’s Antonio Allegri ; 
Ricci’s Life and Tim(4 of Correggio. 

CORRENTI, CESARE (1815-88), Ital. revolution- 
ary politician. 

CORREZE (45* 20' N., 1* 46' E.), department. 
Central France; formed from southern part of old 
province Limousin ; surface hilly and mountainous ; 
chief rivers, Dordogne, Vezdre, and Corr^o; soil poor; 
climate variable; coal, iron, granite, wine, and timber; 
agriculture and cattle-raising ; capital. Tulle. Area, 
2273 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 309,646. 

CORRIB, LOUGH, lake, W. Ireland, in counties of 
Galway and Mayo ; drains by river Corrib to Galway 
bay ; length, 27 miles ; extreme breadth, 7 miles. 

GORRIE, name given in Scot. Highlands to a 
circular or semicircular hollow in a mountain -side, 
generally surroimded by steep cliffs. A slroam 
usually issues from lower part. 

GORR1ENTE8 (28* S., 68® W.), province, Ai^gen- 
tine Republic, S. America, between rivers Parana and 
Uruguay ; forms vast plain ; northern districts 
larmlv covered by swamps and lagoons ; exports 
inoluae timber, cotton, tobaooo, cattle, and horses. 
Area, 32,680 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 395,268. dlapital 
is ComuxNTXS, on Parand ; port and commercial town 
Pop. 20,000. 

CORRIGAN, MICHAEL AUGUSTINE (1839- 
1902), Amer. R.C. abp. and scholar. 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, MkroxtriO OHLOEn)* 
(H^l^), white small rhombic crystals, fairly soluble 
in hot water; M.P. 288*; B.P. 303®; powerful poison 
and antiseptic. 

CORRUPT PRACTICES, offences against the 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act (1883), 
which regulates parliamentary and municipal elections. 
These offences include bribery, treating, undue in- 
flnenoe, personation, and false declaration of election 
expenses. The offence, however, must be committed 
with a corrupt motive; otherwise it is an 'illegal* 
piaotioe. The commission of o. p. by a candidate, or 
nis agents, makes the election void. 

Jeef, Oerrupt and Illegal Praetices Prevention Acts 
(1910). 

GORRY (41* 67' N., 79* 40' W.), city, Pennsylvania. 
U.S. A. ; district rich in petroleum ; famous mineral 
springs. Pop. (1910) 599L 


CORSAIR, Barbary sea-rover of former days, 
authorised by Saracen government. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, The Barbary Corsairs (1800). 
CORSICA, Ilb di Oobsb (42® IT N., 9® E.), 
stand belonging to France ; fourth largest in Medi- 
terranean ; separated from Sardinia in S. by Strait 
Df Bonifacio ; over 100 miles long and 60 miles broad ; 
area, c. 3370 sq. miles. Capital is Ajaccio iq.v.), 
E. coast is exceedingly regular, out W. deeply indented 
^ series of gulfs — Valinoo, Ajaccio, Sagone, Porto, 
dalvi, and Santo Fiorenzo. The interior is overrun 
with mte., which reach greatest height in centre ; chief 
Bummit8--Cinto (c. 8880 ft.), in N.W. ; Rotondo 
(c. 8600 ft.), in centre ; Pagli-Orba (c. 8280 ft.) A large 
plain, fertile but marshy, extends from E. coast to foot 
of mts. Immense traots of splendid forests — notably 
of chestnut trees and olives — have been reduoea. 
Higher up are Alpine pastures with many sheep and 
goats. Most important agricultural products are grain, 
olives, wines, fruits (notably lemons), and potatoes. 
Agriculture is a staple industry ; timber largely ex- 
ported ; important fisheries, also coral- fishing ; several 
small lead, copper, and antimony mines ; minerals 
include granite, porphyry, jasper, serpentine, alabaster, 
and marble. Climate is salubrious, except on £. coast, 
where the plain is malarious. Chief ports are Baitia, 
Ajaccio, and Calvi ; C. is an important torpedo-station 
of Ft. navy. Although a department of France, its 
pop. is almost entirely Italian ; vendetta long pre- 
vailed. C. was colonised by Phocseans, then by 
Phoenicians (VI. cent.B.c.), and m III. cent. b.c. Romans 
superseded Carthaginians ; invaded by Vandals 
(456 A.D.), (]roth^ Saracens (852), and Lombards ; for 
a time part of Frankish kingdom ; passed to Pisans 
c. 1100); after long struggle, mastered by Genoese 
1660), who sold C. to France in 1768 ; temporarily 
liberated by Paoli {g.v.), and occupied by British 
(1794-96); restored to France, 1816. Napoleon was 
a native of Corsica. Pop. (1911) 288,820. 

L. H. Caird, Hist, of Corsica (1899) ; Renwiok, 
Pomantic Corsica (1909). 

CORSICANA (32® 2' N., 06® 19' W.), city, Texas, 
U.S.A. ; centre of wheat- and cotton-growing district. 
Pop. (1910) 9749. 

GORSINI, family of Florentine nobles, dating from 
XII. cent. 

GORSSEN, WILHELM PAUL (1820-75), Ger. 
philologist. 

CORT, CORNELIS (1633-78), Dutch engraver. 
CORTE (42® 17' N., 9® 9' E.), town, Corsica ; seat of 
Paoli’s government in XVIII. cent. ; marble quarries. 
Pop. 5425. 

GORTE-REAL, JERONYMO (1633-88), Portug. 

epic poet. 

CORTES, name given to Span. Parliament ; com- 
posed of Senate and Congress, of equal authority. 
Senate consists of (1) hereditary senators; (2) life 
senators nominated by Crown ; (3) senators elected by 
people. Members of Congress are elected by people, 
and their number is in proportion of one member to 
60,000 people. Portug. legislative chambers are also 
called the Cortes. 

CORTES, HERNANDO (1486-1647), Span. Con- 
quistador ; took charge of ooloniste sent to Mexico (^.e.), 
1619 ; founded Vera Cruz ; was worshipped as god by 
subjects of Montezuma, emperor of Mexico ; seized 
Montezuma and finally subdued Mexico, 1521 ; granted 
by Charles V. large province with title of marquis ; 
discovered Lower California, 1636; d. in disgrace. 
Grasping and cruel, but with military genius and 
initiative, C. was an important extender of Span, 
colonial empire. 

Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico (1903); 
MacNutt, Life of Cortes (1909). 

CORTLAND (42* 86' N., 76* 11' W.), city (and 
county). New York State, U.S.A. ; chief manufactures, 
wire and wire-oloth, wire-netting, carriages, and wagons. 
Pop. (1910) 11,604. 

CORTONA (43® 17' N., 11* 69' E.), town, Aresua; 
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Italy ; •noloaod by anoiexit Etruscan walls ; principal 
buildings art a Xll.-oent. cathedral (with fine works of 
art), several interesting churches, and a museum of 
Etruscan antiquities ; C. was one of the twelve leading 
cities of Etruria. Pop. 30(57. 

GORUMBA (19* S., 67* 20' W.), fortified town and 
port, on Paraguay, Brazil, S. America. Pop. 10,000. 

CORUNDUM (AlgOg), the hardest mineral except 
the diamond, occurring in several varieties — the 
ruby, sapphire. Oriental amethyst, topaz, emerald. 
Common o. is found in grains in sand (India), and in 
igneous rooks in U.S.A., and is used for bearings in 
watches and scientific apparatus, and for grinding. 
Emery {q.v,) is impure o. 

CORUNNA, CoBUNA (43* 22' N., 8* 25' W.), fortified 
sei^rt, capital of C. province, Spain, on small bay, 
N. W. coast ; oommooious harbour ; has two old 
churches (X^ and XIIL cent. ), two hospitals, arsenal, 
barracks, cigar factory; sailing port of Armada, 
1688 ; burned by English under Drake, 1698 ; scene 
of battle, Jan. 10, 1809, in which Sir John Moore fell 
after defeating the French ; exports wine, fiish, and 
agricultural produce ; imports coal and manufactured 
goods. Pop. (1910) 46,670. 

GORX7NNA, Cobpna (43* N.. 8* 30' W.), N.W. 
province, Spain; bounded N. and W. by Atlantio 
Ocean ; district is mountainous and generally fertile ; 
extensive fisheries ; chief exports — farm produce, 
fish ; area, 3061 scj.- miles. Pop. (1910) 668,201. 

G0RV£E, unpaid labour due from tenant to noble 
in feudal times ; tax in form of compulsory labour 
(road-making, etc.). 

GORVEY, ancient Benedictine abbey, on Weser, 

1 mile N.E. of Hdxter, Westphalia, Germany ; founded 
228 ; first occupied by monks from Corbie in Picardy. 

CORVIDAS, Crow Family (<7.v.). 

GORVINUS, JANOS (1473-1504), prince of Sla- 
vonia; natural s. of Hungarian king, Matthias Hunyadi. 

CORVUS, Crows {q,v.). 

GORVUS, MARCUS VALERIUS (370-270 B.C.), 
Rom. general. 

GORWEN (52* 69' N., 3* 24' W.), market town, on 
Dee, Merionethshire, Wale.s. Pop. (1911) 7376. 

GORWXN, THOMAS ( 1704-1866), Amer. statesman. 

CORY, WILLIAM JOHNSON (1823-92), Eng. 
poet ; lonica (1858). 

GORYATE, THOMAS (1677-1617). Eng. poet; 
noted pedestrian ; OoryaWa Crvdiiiea (1611). 

GORYBANTES (classical myth.), attendants upon 
Rhea, mother of Zeus, and associated with her orgia.stic 
worship. 

CORYDON (38* 13' N., 86* 6' W.), town, Indiana, 
U.8.A. ; has sulphur springs ; health resort, 

CORYPHiEUS, chorus-loader in Gk. drama. 

COS, Stanchio (36* 50' N., 27* 10' E.), island, 
iEgean Sea, W. of Asia Minor, belonging to Turkey ; 
surface partly mountainous, partly fertile and well 
cultivated ; fine climate. Chief town, Cos (pop. 4000), 
on N.E. coast, near site of temple of iEsculapius ; small 
harbour ; birthplace of Aiipelles, Ptolemy Pbiladol- 
phus, and Hippocrates; exports wine and raisins. 
Pop. 10,000. 

COS A, ancient city, Etruria, S.W. coast of Italy. 

COSEL, Kosbl (60* 20' N., 18* 10' E.), town, on 
Oder, Prussian Silesia, Germany ; tanneries. Pop. 7499. 

GOSENZ, ENRICO (1812-98), ItaL general 

COSENZA (39* 19' N., 16* 17' E.), town (and 
rovince), Italy, at junction of Crati and Busento ; 
as a Gothic cathedral, a fine court-house, and a ruined 
castle; trades in wine, oil, silk, etc. ; in XVI. cent, was 
centre of persecution by Inquisition of the Waldenses. 
Pop. 14,921. 

COSHOCTON (40* 18' N., 81* 62' W.), city (and 
county), on Muskingum, Ohio, U.S.A. ; iron foundries. 
Pop.M1910) 9603. 

C08XN, JOHN (1604-1672), AngHcan divine and 
theolog^l writer ; forced to fly in Civil War ; made 
bp. of Durham, 1600. 

C08MAS (1046-1215), Bohemian historian. 
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COSMAS, Indiooflbvstbs (VI. cent. a.d.), noted 
traveller of Alexandria who upheld Ptolemaic theory 
of geographical configuration of earth. 

GOSBOATI, Rom. family of craftsmen noted in 
XIII. cent. ; their architecture, sculpture, and mosaics 
can be seen in many churches at Rome. 

COSMIC, relating to the universe. Cosmic physios 
is applied to the wider issues of astrophysics, including 
terrestrial phenomena. 

COSMOGONY, term desimating theory re- 
garding origin of the universe ; Jewish account found 
in Oenuia 1 is paralleled by Zoroastrian conception of 
creation on basis of mere volition of supreme deity; 
Egyptians thought universe sprang from egg ; Greeks 
asenbed world to work of Creator, but Lucretius 
(q.v.), the most advanced Rom. oosmogonist, advanced 
an atomic theory. In modem times there is a strong 
tendency to admit or waive belief in original guiding 
power, out to explain actual creation soientifioally. 
in Nebular Theory, supported by Kant, Hersohel and 
others laid stress on rotation of earth and stars to 
suggest probable formation. The question is still open 
to speculation. 

COSNE (47* 26' N., 2* 58' E.), town, Ni^vre, 
France ; has woollen mills and iron manufactures. 
Pop. 5653. 

GOSS A, LUIGI (1831-96), Ital economist. 

GOSSA, PIETRO (1830-80), Ital dramatist; wrote 
tragedies on classical subjects and Ital history. 

COSSACKS, Russ, subjects who are bound to do 
military service of twenty years per man, and in return 
have received large grants of land on frontiers and 
considerable amount of autonomy ; they inhabit the 
S. and E. of Russia, and are divided into two main 
branches, the C*s of Little Russia and Gs of the Don ; 
because of defending frontier they pay no taxes ; the 
best Russ, cavalry, and the strong arm of Russ, autoc- 
racy ; notorious for brutality in quelling social disorder. 

C08SIMBAZAR,KASmBAZAB (24* 8' N., 88^19' E.), 
decayed city, on Bhagirathi, Murshidabad district, 
Bengal, India ; site now a swamp ; former important 
centre of cotton- and silk-weaving ; chief Eng. agency 
in Bengal at end of XVII. cent. 

COSTA, GIOVANNI (1826-1903), Ital landscape 
artist. 

COSTA, LORENZO (1460-1635), Ital artist. 

COSTA, SIR MICHAEL ANDREW AGNUS 

(1808-84), composer and conductor; b. Naples; 
settled in England, 1829. 

COSTA RICA (10° N., 84* W.), republic of Central 
America, stretching from sea to sea, and bounded by 
Nicaragua and Panama ; capital, San Jos4 ; area, c. 
23,000 sq. miles. The country is generally moun- 
tainous, with many volcanoes ; coast is flat, with dense 
forest-lands on Atlantio slopes. Principal products 
are cofTee and bananas. Other exports include 
cocoa, tortoise -shell, and hides. New rubber planta- 
tions are proving productive. C. yields valuable 
timber— dye-woods, cedar, mahogany, fustic, etc. 
Sugar and rice ore cultivated. Gold is mined in 
places ; silver, copper, and other metals also found. 
Railway system connects San Job 4 with Atlantio and 
Pacific ports ; branch lines run N. and S., and connect 
the * Banana Lands.* C. R. is divided into seven 
provinces. There are e. 3690 aborigines ; relipon, R.C. 
C. R. (Rich Coast) was taken Spaniards'early in XVI. 
cent. C. R. revolted against Span, rule, and became an 
independent state (1821); formed part of Confedera- 
tion of Central America (1824-29); now governed by 
Pres, and Congress; in May 1910 an earthquake 
destroyed city of Cartago. Pop. (1911) 388,266. 

Calvo, JRejSublic of Costa Rica (1890). 

GOSTAHl, ANTH0P0UL08 (1836-1902), Turk, 
diplomatist. 

C08TANZ0, ANGELO DI (1607-91), Ital 
historian and poet ; wrote valuable history of Naplea ; 
lover of Vittoria Colonna. 

COSTELLO, DUDLEY (1803-65), Eng. novefist 
and journalist. 
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G08TBLL0, LOUISA STUART (1799-1870), 
Kng. poetess and hist, writer ; sister of above. 

COSTERMONGER, itinerant street trader; cor- 
ruption of * costard -monger,* seller of ‘ costard * apples. 

COSTS, legal term lor expenses incurred, ancf for 
professional help mven by a lawyer to client. 

COSTUME (Med. Lat. co/ftuma, from Lat. con- 
suetudo^ custom), term which meant at first any 
fashion, but in modem use is only applied to personal 
clothing and adornment. The motives of wearing 
clothes for ornament and as a protection for the vitid 
parts seem to be coeval, although, as ornament requires 
less apparatus of civilisation than clothes, even skins, 
tattooing, etc., probably preceded the primitive loin- 
cloth ; the idea of decency seems only to be evolved 
by agelong covering of the body. The loin-cloth, 
(led in front, was worn by the ancient Egyptians. 
It was succeeded by a close-fitting, frock-like garment, 
reaching below the knees, leaving both arms free, and 
(he right shoulder uncovered. The Babylonians 
wore a short sldrt, suspended from the waist, leaving 
the upper portion of the body exposed, a style of dress 
also adopted by some of the Egyptians. A later 
development amongst these Eastern peoples was a 
close-fitting, embroidered garment, reaching down to 
the ankles, often with sleeves, but sometimes without. 
The footwear consisted of sandals. The hair was 
generally full and long, and often confined with a fillet. 
The earliest kind of headgear was a close-fitting 
circular cap, succeeded by a high conic.al bonnet, 
sometimes with ear-flaps. 

Greek. — The Gk. men of the Mycennpan Age 
wore the loin-cloth, but the women developed 
a complete dross with flounced lower |)art. The 
most characteristic garment of tho succeeding Greeks 
was the pcploSf or ^ Boric dress,* a large square of 
cloth, folded, and fastened on the right snoulaer with 
a brooch ; tho waist was generally encircled by a girdle 
through which the long folds might be drawn up 
to provent trailing, giving a characteristic overlap. 
Another garment of importance was the Ionian 
chiton^ a close-fitting linen sliift, or tunic, which in 
some cases reached only to the knees, but generally to 
the feet. The paUium^ a loose mantle, is also found. 
Peasants* and herdsmen’s garments were of sheepskin 
or leather. Sandals wore tho usual foot-gear ; high 
boots were favoured for travelling and the chase. For 
hair, see separate article. Much use^ was made of 
rings, bracelets, nocldaces, brooches, aud ear-rings of 
precious metals, enamel, or bronze, and jewelled. 

Roman dre.ss dilTcred little from tho Gk. The 
Etruscan sarcophagus in tho Brit. Mu.seum shows 
the Ionian dress ; the sMigaculum, or loin-cloth, was 
early 8u[)erseded by tho tunica^ similar to the Gk. 
chiton^ which became the everyday wear of both sexes, 
but later only of men. The toga^ full-dress garment 
for special occasions, was in early times the habit both 
of men and women. It was a largo, almo.st circular, 
piece of woollen cloth, draped round the form similarly 
to tho peplofi, with one end thrown over the left shoulder 
and fastened by brooch and girdle. Both the tunica 
and toga wore, as a rule, plain white, but stripes of 
purple and scarlet marked the rank of senators and 
others. An embroidered tunica and purple toga were 
adopted by Julius Ciesar as the permanent imperial 
costume. Women abandoned both tunica and toga 
for the etola^ a long tunic with ornamental border and 
neck ; at first sleeveless. Cloaks were worn in bad 
weather, sometimes with hoods. Sandals and shoes 
and high boots of red or black leather, according to 
rank, are found as in Greece. Hats were not used ; 
hair was dressed in the Gk. fashion ; jewellery was worn 
by both sexes. 

Ancient British. — When Ceesar landed on the shores 
of Britain ho found the more uncivilised tribes clad in 
skins ; they are said to have smeared their bodies with 
wood. But the inhabitants of Kent wore striped or 
checkered frocks, or kilts, so that their dress was very 
similar to tho Highland costume, which is still called 
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‘ the Garb of Old Gaul.* 'Their winter garments 
consisted of dyed tunics, close-fitting bracoe^ or trousers, 
which now make almost their first api^arance, and 
short cloak {sagum). The female dress may be judged 
from Dio Cassius* description of Boadicea, who wore 
her light hair flowing about her shoulders ; was clad in 
a dyed tunic, over which was draped a coarse robe, 
fastened with a fibula. The Druids wore full robes of 
white ; the Bards, blue ; tho Ovates (medicine-men 
and astronomers), green. Later tha Brit, chiefs adopted 
the Bom. habit ; and the women assumed a long 
under-tunio reaching to the feet, and a short outer one, 
with loose, half-sleeves. 

Anfflo-Saxon and Anglo -Danish. — The dress of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings and leaders was a plain tunic, 
short cloak, fastened with a fibula, long hose, drawn up 
over short trousers, and cross-gartered. ^tter-cla8.s 
women wore a long gown with loose sleeves, over 
which a super-tunic was worn. The ordinary dress 
was a linen shift and plain gown for women ; tunic 
and belt for men. Cloaks and caps were for bad 
weather ; all wore shoes, except slaves, who wont 
barefoot. As regards ecclesiastical dress, the c. 
of an abp. of this period consisted of chasuble, pall, 
dalmatic, stole, and alb. With the coming of the 
Danes little change took place. Their favourite 
colour was black ; their national emblem, the raven. 
Later they adopted tunics of white linen or coloured 
cloth, and furred mantles were not uncommon. 

Norman and Plantagenet. — There was practically 
no change in the habits of the peoole under the rule of 
William the Conqueror. Under William II., however, 
extremes of fashion set in ; men began to wear long 
cloaks, trailing gowns with loose sleeves, and fantastic- 
ally pointed shoes. Women affected a tightly laced 
bodice, and a gown with hanging sleeves. Tho 
labouring class still kept the loose tunic, cloak pinned 
at the shoulder, caps, brimmed hats, and fiat bonnets. 
Tho dalmatic^ a wide-sleeved, lei^hy gown, became 
the regal costume under Henry L, and remained so 
through several reigns. Henry II. introduced the 
short Angevin mantle ; rich furs began to be popular 
with tho wealthy classes, and the long gowns, though 
of simple design, were made of cloth of gold and 
rich damasks. Under Edward III. (1327-77) great 
changes took place. Amongst tho nobles tho long 
robes and tunics gave place to the long hose ana 
cotC’hardic, ' a close-fitting garment reaching to tho 
mid' thigh, and buttoned down the front, with half- 
sleeves, to display the long sleeves of an undor-vest. 
This WIV8 worn by both sexes. The use of furs and tho 
more expensive cloths was regulated by rank and 
wealth. Ermine wa.s the royal fur, while few of tho 
nobility were permitted other than miniver. The 
Order of the Oarier was instituted in this reign. In 
place of the cote-hardie, women sometimes wore a short 
y)encer-jacket, edged with fur, according to rank. 
S^torial luxury made many steps forward under 
Richard It., the greatest fop of his day. Pwti- 
coloured c’s were introduced as early os the reign of 
Edward II., but under Richard II. they became tho 
prevailing fashion. It was during this reign, too, 
t^t the long, pointed shoes, called crackowesy reached 
ridiculous length, and were fastened about the knees 
with chains. Details of the extravagant fashions of 
the period may be found in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, written towards the close of Richard’s reign. 
Little further change took place until tho time of 
Henry VI., when the male 0 . included short, tight 
jackets, pleated down the back, sleeves very full at 
the shoulders, and girded round the waist. Sometimes 
a long, low-neckea gown with hanging sleeves was 
worn. Tight-fitting Iom hose was tne general wear ; 
hats of many shapes, l^ese fashions continued under 
Edward TV., but the men’s short jackets became 
exceedingly short. The long steeple head-dresses of 
the women, sometimes thr^-quarters of an ell in 
height, were amongst the more extravagant fashions 
of the period. 
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Tudor. — With tho ftoceMion of Honry VII. a much 
simpler stylo of o. booame the vogue. Henry himself 
wore a simple, short furred gown, long hose, and flat, 
wide oap. Shoes were very broad-toed ; embroidered 
lawn shirts became popular, and to display these the 
slashing of doublets and hose became fashionable. 
Women wore gowns out square at the neok, with 
fsfcomaohers and rich girdles, from the front of which 
hung loM pendants. The Eng. drees in the time of 
Henry Vfll. is familiar from Holbein^s portraits. The 

* bluff ’ king is represented with short hair, trimmed 
whiskers, flat, round cap, with plume at one side, 
puffed and slashed upper-stooks, cloth hose, velvet 
jerkin, and handsome outer-coat of cloth of gold or 
other rich material And the fashion sot by the king 
prevailed generally. It may bo noted that the flat, 
round cap worn in this reign was still fashionable 
under Edward VI. and Mary, and survives as the 
headgear of the * Bluo-Coat * boy ; the waistcoat is 
first mentioned during Henry's reign, and was then 
a sleeved garment, like that worn by the railway porter 
of the present day. Under the Stewarts and Georges 
the waistcoat reached to the knees. In Elizabeth's 
time the upper-stocks develo^d into * trunk hose * ; 
the doublet was deprived of its skirts, and took the 
shape of a peasood ; the shirt, with embroidered neck, 
gave place to the ruff, the flat cap to the conical hat. 
The characteristic feminine garments w'ore the enormous 
starched tiers of ruff and frill (imitated by men) round 
the neok, the stomacher, and the Span, farthingale 
introduo^ by Mary and now become immense. Men, 
influenced by these, brought tightly fitting coats to a 
point over baggy, padded breeches, 

Tliese fashions remained pretty constant under the 
Stewarts. Puritan influence was directly small, but 
indirectly may have helped to refine fashionable faste. 
'J’ho grotesque ruff gave place to deep * Vandyke ' 
collars of lace, and many Euzabethan distortions were 
succeeded by really becoming modes. The plumed 
cavalier, however, loved to emphasise the difference 
between himself and the Roundhead in his simple 
apparel of sober colour. In the reign of Charles II. 

* petticoat breeches,* worn for some time in France, 
were a common mode ; they were wide, puffed, be- 
ribbonod garments, tapering down to just above the 
calf, whore they wore fastened ; high-heeled shoes and 
steeplechase hat with coronal of feathers are character- 
istic of the courtier of this period. Women’s bare 
shoulders sloped down beneath ringlets to a short, 
tight bodice, which expanded at the high waist into 
the amplitude of a slightly hooped skirt. Collars over 
the shoulders had become usual by the close of the 
century, when the long waist and even the stomacher 
had reappeared, 

Georgian dross for men shows knee-breeches appear- 
ing slightly below * three-quarters ’ coat, buttoned with 
many buttons, without ooUar, and vrith deep, wide 
cuffs ; under the coat is the waistcoat on which much 
fancy was expended, surmounted by the long, soft 
cravat ; shoes, usually square-toed, were adorned by 
buckles which were an important feature. The hoop 
of women's dress had attained immense size by the 
middle of the century. The classical influence of the 
Ft. Revolution (see Hub) brought in, on the contrary, 
clinmng robes, sometimes damp^ in order to show 
the umos, the high * Empire * waist, sandals, eto., and 
had an inmortant permanent effect in an ideal of sim- 
plicity of fMhion. 

Hen’s dark -coloured clothes, which became usual in 
the XXX. cent., are perhaps ascribable to the continued 
mourning worn in Europe through the slaughters of the 
Na^leonio wars, but black was a favourite colour 
of jBcau Brummel. The frock-coat, waistcoat, and 
top-hat, from which the present articles are derived, are 
first to be seen in the arbiter of taste, Cbunt d’Orsay, 
although his lightly starched linen neckcloth, 
rising to the ears and almost engulfing the ohin, has 
given way to the narrow, stifflv starched variety. 

linen shirts were worn by both sexes from a time 


preceding the Conquest, poor folks wearing coarse 
canvas, or dowlas. In the days when silk stocking 
were the fashion, three pairs were often worn in cold 
weather ; and false caivee were by no means un- 
common. Folding fans have been in use since the days 
of Elizabeth. Tlie modern woman’s blouse was copied 
from the famous Garibaldi Red Shirt (e. 1846). ^e 
crinoline was first worn in 1856. The petticoai was 
originally a man’s outside coat, later an under-tunio, 
and a * petticoat of red damask ’ was worn by Henry 
V. ‘ An apron ’ is a corruption of ‘ a napron.* A 

* bodice ’ is a corruption of * bodies,* stays being origin- 
ally called a * pair of bodies.’ Men’s loose oolkra were 
introduced about half a cent. aTO. The evening, or 

* swallow-tail,’ coat is merely a ”out-a-way * garment 
developed from the frock-coat. The ^ trews,’ or 
tartan trousers, are an essential part of the Midland 
dress, and were worn by ‘ Prince Charlie.’ ~ 
‘Cossack’ trousers were first worn in England about 
1816, but tight-fitting trousers continued in favour for 
long afterwards. In the earlier years of the XIX. 
cent, the wig became rare ; and the soldiers abandoned 
their piglails in 1808. The first umbrella used in 
England was in 1750, but it was not generally adopted 
until about a quarter of a cent, later. The first silk 
‘ top-hat,* as the successor of the ‘ beaver-hat,’ was 
seen in I^ndon in 1797. 

Robes, or oiBcial costume. — The orimn of domestic 
and official livery is obscure, but by the XIII. cent, the 
magnate gives ffis official * a robe of the robes of his 
esquires,’ usually twice a year (the roba hibernalis and 
roba ceatim), at fixed times. Numerous stipulations 
to do so are to be found in charters of XIV. cent., when 
payments for robes of royal servants frequently occur 
in Exchequer accounts. Whether robes at that date 
were considered as livery or robes of state, they were 
the parent of livery and possibly of robes of state. The 
peer’s * vesture of honour ’ is mentioned at the close of 
the XIV. cent., and 50 years later king and peers are 
found wearing ‘Parliament robes’^ of scarlet trimmed 
with miniver (now ermine) ; and strips of fur, in 
number according to rank, already appear on the 
peer’s right shoulder. The custom of wearing Parlia- 
ment rolM^s became gradually disused, and they are 
now donned only at the opening of Parliament and on 
some other special occasions. The ordinary members 
of the Lfower House have no Parliament robes, but the 
Speaker always wears a black silk gown (damask, with 
gold lace, on special occasions) and a full-bottomed 
wig ; and the clerks at the table wear barrister’s 
gowns and wigs. 

CoEONATioN robes do not appear until the XVI. 
cent. At Henry VII. *s coronation, when the king 
wore crimson velvet and ermine (then an exclusively 
royal fur), the peers dressed according to their fancy. 
At Anne Boleyn’s, however, nearly all the peers 
wore crimson velvet furred with ermine, powdered 
according to their degree ; and state dresses of scarlet 
trimmed with lottioe had already appeared for peer- 
esses. By the close of the XVII. cent. State robes were 
regulated by the Earl Marshal The robes of the Ordxbs 
OF Chivalry originated like those of City companies, 
as symbols. Those of the Order of the Garter (founded 
c. 1348) were originally a blue cloth mantle with 
surooat and hood embroidered with garters ; after 
many changes they are bow a mantle of deep blue 
velvet Uned with white taffeta, fastened by cordons 
of blue and gold, the star embroidered on the left 
breast ; hood of crimson velvet ; hat of black velvet 
lined with white taffeta, plumed with white ostrich 
feathers, and a tuft of heron’s feathers in the centre, all 
fastened to the hat by a band of diamonds. The robes 
of the Order of the Thistle are surooat and hood of 
cloth of silver under mantle of dark green velvet ; of 
St. Patrick, azure blue lined with white satin, with 
trunk hose of white satin ; of the Bath, crimson lined 
with white satin, with white satin trunk hose, and 
white boots topped with red. The robes of the Order of 
the Star of India are mantle of light bine satin fastened 
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at tha neok with tasselfl of li^ht blao silk and silver 
bullion ; the mantle of St. Michael and St. George is 
of Saxon blue satin, lined with crimson silk, fastened 
by cordons of blue and scarlet silk with sold bullion ; 
the mantle of the Order of the Indian Empire is of 
imperial purple satin, lined with and fastened by a 
cordon of white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. 

LegaIj Robss. — Lawyers appear to have had no dis- 
tinctive robes until the AX V. cent., when the coif, the old 
symbol of the Bar, had become appropriated to them. 
It was a white bonnet tied under the chin, and worn by 
judges and serjeants-at-law until the adoption of the wig 
by judges in the late XVII. cent., after which it passed 
out of nse, an amusing attempt to represent it by a white 
patch on the wig being for some time made. The present 
use of the black cap is found in the middle of the XVI. 
cent. Th^arti-coloured robes worn by serjeants-at-law 
from the XIV. to the XVIII. cent, disappeared before 
the abolition of that rank. The judge from the first 
might not wear a parti -coloured gown ; he wore a cloak 
ill place of the serjeant's hood, and his cape was furred 
witn miniver instead of budge. The present judges of 
High Court wear wig, scarlet gown and casting-hood, 
black belt, and on ceremonial occasions tippet furred 
with ermine, and full-bottomed wi^. The robe of the 
Lord Chief Justice is trained. The judges of the King’s 
Bench have black or blue gown furred with ermine, and 
scarlet casting-hood. The Lord Chancellor has a 
black gown with train. The gown of the barrister is 
thought to have originated at the same time as the 
wig — the close of the XVIL cent. 

Aoabbmio robes are found in the XIV. cent., and difier 
according to univ. and degree taken. Muihoipal robes 
appear in the XIII. cent., and various London gilds 
had liveries by the XIV. cent., when scarlet be<Mme 
the usual colour for the robes of mayor and aldermen, 
though violet and black wore sometimes worn, as they 
still are. The Lord Mayor of London has now a 
crimson velvet state robe worn in presence of the sover- 
eign, a black state robe with gold lace worn at special 
city functions, and scarlet robos for roost ceremonials ; 
aldermen, sherifis, and recorders usually wear 
scarlet. 

Shaw’s Dr easts and Decorations of the Middle Ages ; 


GOTMAN, JOBN SELL (1782-1842), Eng. land- 
scape artist. 

GOTONEASTER, genus of rosaceous shrubs 
bearing red berries, cultivated in gardens. 

COTOPAXI (0*48' S., 78* W.), mountain, Andes, 
Ecuador, 8. Amerioa • loftiest active volcano in world 
(e. 19,600 ft.). Earliest recorded eruption occurred in 
1533 ; most disastrous, 1768 ; first complete ascent 
made by Reiss, 1872 ; later by Whymper, 1880. 

GOTRONE (39* 8' N., 17* 8' E.), seaport and 
episco|ml see, Catanzaro, Italy; ancient Grotona; 
has old castle ; exports oranges and olives. Pop. 7902. 

COTBWOLD H1LL8 (61® 60' N., 2* 6' W.), range, 
Gloucestershire, England, extending S.W. to N.E. for 
upwards of 60 miles, separating basin of Lower Severn 
from sources of Ihames ; highest points — Cleeve 
Cloud, 1134 ft., and Broadway Hill, 1086 ft.; famous 
breed of sheep raised. 

COTTA, BERNHARD VON (1808-79), Ger. geo- 
logist ; pro. of Geol. at the Bergakademie in Frcil^rg. 
The translation of his Treatise on Lithology (1866) 
stimulated Brit, research. 

COTTA, OAIU8 AURELIUS (c. 124-73 B.O.), 
Rom. democratic statesman, one of foremost orators 
of age of Cicero; consul, 76 b.c. His bro., Lucius 
Aubxlius Cotta, was also democratic statesman. 

COTTA, JOHANN GEORG (1631-92), Ger. 
publisher ; founder of a firm which flourished through 
several generations ; since transferred. 

GOTTABUB, ancient Gk. game, very popular at 
convivial gatherings, several cent’s b.o. llie object 
was for a person, whilst in a reclining position, to throw 
a quantity of wine from his dnnldng-cup, which, 
without scattering, should strike a given object. 

COTTBU8, Kottbus (51® 44' N., 14® 21' E.), 
town, on Spree, Prussia; important railway junction 
and trading centre; chief industry, cloth manufacture. 
Pop. (1910) 48,643. 

GOTTENHAM, CHARLES CHRISTOPHER 
PEPYS, EARL OP (1781-1861), Eng. Lord Chancellor. 

COTTBT, CHARLES (1863- ), Fr. artist; 
portraits, landscapes, Breton fisher scenes. 

COTTIN, MARIE, ‘Sophib’ (1770-1807), Fr. 
novelist ; vnrots Elisabeth^ ou Its Exilis de Sib6rie, etc. 

COTTINGTON, FRANCIS, BARON C. (1678- 


Planch^’s Oyclopasdia of Costume ; Fairbolt’s Costume 
in England. 

COS WAY, RICHARD (1742-1821), Eng. artist; 
most distinguished miniaturist of his day. 

COTE D’OR (47* 30' N., 4® 40' E,), department, 
E. Prance, formed of part of old province of Bui^ndy ; 
surface elevated and well wooded in N. ; chief rivers, 
Seine, Sa6ne, and Arman ^on ; good pastures ; im- 
portant vineyards ; famous Burmindy wines produced ; 
lertile valleys and plains ; chief industries, sheep and 
cattle rearing ; iron and steel manufactures ; capital, 
Dijon. Area, 3392 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 350,044. 

COTENTIN, THE, peninsula (length, c. 65; 
breadth, c. 26), formed by Bay of St. Michel and Gulf of 
Carentan, France ; fertile and good pasture ground for 
cattle ; in mediaoval times was owned by Dukes of 
Normandy ; is now part of department of La Manche ; 
chief town, Cherbourg. 

GOTES, ROGER (1682-1716), Eng. mathe- 
matician ; friend of Newton ; first Plumerian prof, of 
Astron. and Natural Philosophy, Cambridge. 

GGTES-DU-NORD (48® 25' N., 2® 60' W.), depart- 
ment, Prance, bordering Eng. channel, forming part 
of ancient province of Brittany ; traversed by chain of 
hills, mzming S.B. to N.W. ; coast much indented ; 
riven short and navigable; good pastures; chief 
occupation, fishing; capital, St. Brieuo. Area, 2786 
sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 605,623. 

COTGRAVE, RANDLE (fl. 1611), Eng. lexicog- 
rapher ; sec. to Lord Burglilev. 

COTHEN, KOthbn (61® 46' N., 11* 68' E.), town, 
Anhalt, Germany ; formerly capital of duchy of Anhalt- 
Kfithen ; industrial include iron-founding and manu- 
facture ii machinery. Pop* (1910) 23,416. 


1652), Eng. statesman and diplomatist ; exercised great 
influence with James I., and encouraged Span, alliance ; 
made Chancellor of Exchequer, 1629 ; MMter of Court 
of Wards, 1635; encouraged exactions of Charles I., 
and followed king in Civil War. 

COTTLE, JOSEPH (1770-1853), Eng. bookseller; 
friend of Coleridge and South^ ; bought poems 
from them, including Southey’s Joan of Arc; wrote 
interesting Ea^ly Recollections (1837), and some verse. 

COTTON.— %lreat Britain leads in o. manufacture, 
and the chief centre is in Lancashire, whore the atmo- 
sphere possesses the exact amount of moisture all the 
year round necessary for spinning. Raw c. is imported 
at Liverpool, spinning takes place around Manchester, 
weaving near Preston ; e. £100,000,000 worth of c. is 
axmualfy converted into cloth in Lancashire. 

The raw material is a vegetable fibre of the cotton 
plant. The flower, resembling that of the hollyhock, 
leaves a green pod which grows to the size of a hen’s * 
bursting, it discloses a mass of white material reseml 
c. wool, which protects the seeds. This woolly mal 
is the raw o. There are several varieties of cotton 
plant ; some are bushes of from 3 to 4 ft. high, while 
others grow much larger. One variety — ^known as the 
c. tree — may be from 15 to 20 fh Some of the 
plants are annuals, others biennials or perennials. 
They grow in India and Egjm^ but N. Amerioa sup- 
plies most of Britain’s o. Microscopically, c. fibres 
resemble hollow and flattened reeds. They are about 
2 in. In length, the length being known as the * staple ’ ; 
1 lb. of raw o. can make a thread of 1000 miles in 

]^N. America the annual o. shrub is most cultivated. 
Thib seeds are sown each spring in rows about 4 ft. 
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apart, and in June the flower appears ; in July or 
August the ‘ bolls * burst. Formenv picking was done 
by slave labour. The fibres are gathered by hand and 
placed in a sack slung round the picker’s neck ; some 
gather 100 to 300 lb. daily, including the seeds. The 
removing of the seeds, ginning^ is carried out by a 
machine called a gin. The saw gin, invented by White- 
ley (1792), consists of 60 or 70 circular saws mounted 
on a shaft. Each saw moves in a slit through which 
the teeth draw the fibres, leaving the seeds to fall into 
a pan. The seeds when pressed afford e. ot/, and the 
husks and pulp are made into cakes for cattle food. 

After ginning, the o. is pressed, by hydraulic power, 
into bales of about 480 lb., which are wrapped in sacking 
and bound with iron hoops. At the mills the raw c. is 
thrown into a ‘ bale-breaker,’ where spiked rollers tear 
it apart. It is passed on to the deaning-roon^ where 
seeds, dead leaves, dust, and other impurities are re- 
moved by the opening -machine. The scrutcher further 
cleans the c. and rolls it into a thick sheet, the ' lap,’ 
which weighs about 40 lb. Before spinning, the c. fibres 
must be straightened into line by the camtn^-machine, 
which gives the cotton a further cleaning. The carding- 
machine is a wheel about 3 ft. broad and 4 ft. in 
diameter, covered with strips of canvas in which are 
sot fine-pointed steel wires, about 600 to sq. inch, above 
this are iron strips (also covered with pointed steel wires) 
called fiaUt as long as wheel is broad, and forming an 
endless chain, 1| in. broad. Whole chain is passed round 
rollers at each end and revolves more slowly than the 
cylinder. Thistles (Lat. carduus) were formerly used 
for straightening the fibres. 

From the carding-machine the c. emerges in a flat 
ribbon c. 1 in. wide and i in. thick, the ‘sliver.* It 
is still compressed, and has to bo lengthened out by a 
dratcing-machine consisting of several sets of rollers, 
revolving at different speeds, i.e. the second pair 
moves faster than the first, the third faster than the 
second, and so on. The sliver is consequently stretched 
slightly. Were the sliver pulled out to its finished 
length by one set of rollers only, it would break. Should 
a sliver break in lengthening, the machine is im- 
mediately stopped by an electrical device. Drawing is 
carried out 6 times before the sliver is of uniform thick- 
ness and strength ; it is then passed through a dubbing 
frame, which again draws it out, winds it on a bobbin, 
and gives it a sUght twist. 

Before spinning, the o. has to pass through an inter- 
mediate frame and a roving frame, which repeat the 
process of the slubber, making the finished ‘ roving,’ 
tree from all inequalities, resemble a coarse and twisted 
thread. It has yet to be twisted and drawn many 
times before being ready for weaving. 

A fabric consists oi the * warp,’ or length-wise 
threads, and the ‘ weft,’ or top and bottom threads, 
which cross and intersect the warp threads. The 
warp threads are wound on to the warper’s bobbin, 
and at this stage may be dyed. From these bobbins 
the thread is wound on to a slasher’s beam some 4 ft. 
broad. In fixing, the threads are passed through 
the teeth of a comb the width of the beam. When 
the beam is filled, the threads are strengthened by 
being sized — by passing through boiling paste of 
flour and water. The threads from four slasher’s 
beaxHB are then taken and rewound on a weaver’s 
beam, and after sizing are passed through rollers and 
dried by steam. The slasher’s beam contained 600 
threads ^th in, apart and therefore the weaver’s 
beam has 2000 threads -^th in. apart, the distance 
Vising according to the fineness of the cloth desired. 

lie processes preparatory to weaving may be 
carried on in storeyed buildings, but weaving is 
always done in * sheds,* with glass roofs to allow tho 
maximum amount of light to fall on tho looms. A 
shed may contain as many as 2000 looms, on each of 
which mechanical * picking-sticks ’ jerk backwards and 
forwards — shooting the shuttle across the warp- 
some 200 times per minute. The whole principle of 
weaving depends on the placing of wmt threads 


alternately over and under the cross-threads. Later 
operations include washing, boiling (in soda-ash 
solution), bleaching, souring, soueezing, opening, 
starching, drying, wetting or calendering, folding, 
and pressing. If the cloth is to be printed it is done 
after the ^ opening * process, and then steamed to 
* fix * the colours. Wilkinson, The O. Plant ; 

Taggart, C. Spinning ; Lister, O. Manufacture, 

COTTON, CHARLES (1630-87), Eng. poet and 
translator; was friend of Isaak Walton, and wrote 
second portion of T?te Comjdeat Angler ; also produced 
the standard trans. of Montaigne's Essays, 

COTTON, GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH (1813- 
66), Eng. educationist ; head of Marlboro\igh Coll. ; 
bp. of Calcutta. 

COTTON, JOHN (1585-1652). Anglo- Amer. 
puritan; vicar of Boston, Lincoln, 1012-32; forced 
to emigrate, and became minister of First Chnroh of 
Boston, New England ; great influence on religious 
development in New England. 

COTTON, SIR ROBERT BRUCE (1671-1631). 
Eng. antiquary and politician. ‘ Cotton House,’ on 
site of present House of Lords, was meeting-place of 
antiquarian soo. C. was associated with i-osoarches 
of Camden and Speed ; his MSS. now in Brit. Museum. 

COTTON-GRASS {Eriophorum), member of 
Gyperoecem family, so called from cotton -like pro- 
cesses developed from the perigone which encloses 
the ovary; used, but not extensively, for stuffing 
cushions, etc. ; of little value as fodder. 

COTYLEDON, see Dicotylkdon. 

COTYS (11. 382-358 B.O.), king of Thrace ; notorious 
tyrant. 

COUCH-GRASS (Triticum repens)^ tough, many- 
rooted plant; grows well in sandy soil and makes 
moderate hay, but of toner becomes a weed. 

COUCY-LE-CHATEAU (49® 31' N.. 3® 10' E.), 
village, Aisne, France; mined feudal castle (XIII. 
cent. ), now state property. 

COUCY, LE CHATELAIN DE (XII. cent.), 
Fr. trouvhe, 

COUES, ELLIOTT (1842-99), Amer. naturalist, 
writer on ornithology and theosophy; founder of 
Amer. Ornithologists’ Union. 

COUGAR, see mider Cat Family. 

COULOMB, CHARLES AUGUSTIN DE (1736- 
1806), Fr. physicist ; b. Angouldmo ; served in corps 
of engineers, Martiniaue ; invented Torsion Balance ; 
wrote Thiorie des Machines Simples (1779). 

COULOMMIERS (48® m N., 3® 5' E.), town, 
Seine-et-Mame, France ; chief industry, printing ; 
large trade in cheeses. Pop. 4876. 

COUMARIN (CjHgOj), organic compound extracted 
from tonka bean and sweet woodruff; M.P. 67®; 
B.P. 290®. Artificial o. occasionally used in per- 
fumery. 

COUNCIL (Lat. concilium^ assembly), assembly 
summoned to settle disputed ecclesiastical points ; 
useful in early days of Church for codification of doc- 
trine, and important later in adjustment of relations 
of Church and State. Chief forms of o. held are 
general, patriarchal, provincial, papal, national, and 
diocesan. C. held at Jerusalem, mentioned in Acts 
and Galatians, is considered as parent and precedent ; 
in later II. cent.. Churches of Asia Minor assembled to 
discuss doctrines of Montanus, and system speedily 
developed. General {oecumenical) C’s originated in IV. 
cent., Constantine summoning synods to Rome and 
Arles to discuss Donatism, and C. of Nicsea (325) to 
disTOSo of Arianism. A dispute arose later as to the 
authority of C’s : the party denying the validity 
of its decisions until ratified ny pope, who in XI. cent, 
acquired sole right to summon General 0. During the 
schism (1378-1417), cardinals held C. of Pisa (1409); 
papal or ultramontane party attacked at C. of Con- 
stance (1414-18) and later at 0. of Basel, reformers 
asserting that General 0. was superior to pope ; 
ultramontanists triumphed at 0. of Florence (1439), 
and confirmed papal potion at Lateran C. of 1616. 
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H. R. Peroival, The Ecumenical Councils (1900); 
liieL of Christian Councils, traas. from German of 
Hefele and Hergenrdther ; Kaye, The Council of 
Nicasa (1910). 

COUNCIL BLUFFS (41* 18' N., 95* 68' W.), city, 
Iowa, U.S.A. ; railway centre ; manufactures iron, 
bricks and tiles, and agricultural implements. Pop. 
(1910) 29,292. 

COUNT (Lat. comes), Eng. word to express foreign 
title equivalent to "earl.* Rom. emperors’ oounoillorB 
wereoalled comUes, uud councillors entrusted with special 
departments of administration received titles such as 
C. of Africa, or C. of the Saxon Shore. The title 
was retained by the Franks, whose kingdoms rose on 
the ruins of the Rom. Empire. Besides o’s of various 
territorial divisions, there were o’s of palace, stable, 
eto., comes stabuli degenerating into * constable.* 
These offices, though they often became hereditary, 
were not neoossarily so. In France from X« cent., o. 
became generic title of nobility. In Germany in XII. 
cent, the c. {graf) received definite status, modified by 
other considerations, such as his rank as a landowner. 
There are now many degrees of graf, the lowest being 
little more than acknowledgment of noble birth. The 
same is the case in Italy, but its use is more strict in 
Spain. 

COUNTERFEITING, the crime of making and 
uttering sham coin or paper money with intent to 
defraud, 

COUNTERPOINT, musical term for one melody 
played against another ; point is old term for note ; 
^ plain o7 consists of melody with one of five types 
of variation ; in * double c.’ two melodies are em* 
ployed. 

COUNTERSCARP, the besiegers’ side of a ditch, 

in fortification. 

COUNTERSIGN. — (1) Military password to be 
given when sentry challenges ; (2) additional signature 
to a document. 

COUNTY, administrative division in U.K., U.S.A. , 
and Brit, colonies. After the conquest, this Norman 
appellation replaced in many oases Saxon * shire.’ 
Some of modem o’s originated in Saxon, others prob- 
ably in Dan. times, and others in I. cent, after Norman 
conquest. 

COUNTY COURT, — 'Ihis court is derived from a 
petty court instituted in Alfred the Great’s reign, but 
reconstituted under the County Courts Act (184(5). 
Several later Acts have extendi its powers, notably 
the County Courts Act (1903), which came into opera- 
tion Jan. 1, 1905. Hitherto, in most oases, its juris- 
diction had been limited to oases in which the amount 
claimed did not exceed £60. But now the C. C. may 
deal with all porsonal actions where the debt, demand, 
or damage claimed is not more than £100, or where the 
debt or demand claimed is reduced by an admitted 
set-ofi to £100. A C. C. judge must be a barrister of 
seven years’ standing. 

COUP D'ETAT, successful attempt mode by 
ruling power to gain supreme control ; a good example 
is Louis Napoleon’s efiort in 1861. 

COUPLET, two consecutive lines of verse which 
rhyme with each other ; more especially lines in which 
sense is complete with end of second line. Heroic 
Couplet (decasyllabic), greatly favoured from Restora- 
tion onwards, was perieoted by Dryden and Pope. 

COUPON (Fr. couper, to out off), document entitling 
holder to some benefit ; warrant attached to bonds, eto. 

COURANTE, dance of Fr. and ItaL origin. In the 
Suite it is generally found with ’ doubles * or variations. 

GOURAYER, PIERRE FRANCOIS LS <1681- 
1776), Fr. R.C. theologian. 

COURBET, GUSTAVE (1819>77), Fr. artist; 
celebrated for landscapes and seascapes, including 
The Valley of the Loire, The Wave, Bathere, eto. ; met 
with much ^pular success as an artist, but incurred 
trouble by the cultivation and expression of democratic 
theories. 

OOURBEVOIE (48^ 61' K., 2* 19' E.), town, on 


Seine, Franco ; bleaching and wagon -building. Pop. 
26,330. 

COURCELLES (60® 27' N., 4® 22' K), town, 
Hainault, Belgium ; ooal and iron. Pop. 17,()00. 

COURCELLE-8ENEUIL, JEAN GUSTAVE 
(1813-92), Fr. economist. 

COURCl, JOHN D£ (d. o. 1219), Anglo-Norman 
employed by Plantagenet kings in Ireland ; subdued 
ana fortified large part of Ulster. 

COURIER, PAUL LOUIS (1773-1826), Fr. author 
and dsmooratio politician ; imbibed ideals of Gk. 
republics, and laid aside his noble title * do M6r4 * ; 
works valuable for style and record of manners. 

GOURLAND, Kuelaih) (c. 66® 46' to 67® 40' N., 21® 
to 27® E. ), province, Russia, l^tween Gulf of Riga on N., 
Kovno on S. Surface generally level; is drained by 
nearly 100 rivers ; numerous lakes and forests. Majority 
of inhabitants are Letts and Protestant ; chief 
oooupations, agriculture and stock-raising. In XIII. 
cent. C. formed part of Livonia ; later became inde- 
pendent duchy ; finally united with Russia, 1796 ; 
capital, Mitau. Area, 10,435 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 
741,200. 

COURNOT, ANTOINE AUGUSTIN (1801-77), 
Fr. mathematician ; advocated mathematical considera- 
tion of economio problems. 

COURSING, tne aiicient sport of hunting the hare, 
by sight, with greyhounds. 

COURT, ANTOINE (1696-1760), Fr. Huguenot; 
reorganiser of Fr. protostantism after perseoution by 
Louis XIV. ; established important seminary at 
Lausanne. 

COURT BARON, O.E. manorial administration, 
now usually directed by steward of estate. 

COURT DE GEBELIN, ANTOINE (1728-84), 
Fr. soholar. 

COURT LEET, Old Eng. court for punishment of 
criminal and petty otionoes. 

COURT OF ARCHES, see EooLBSiaSTlO^L (JUBIS- 
DiemON). 

COURT OP COMMON PLEAS, department 
of High Court of Justice now vested in King’s Bench 
Division. 

COURTENAY, name of noble Devonshire family, 
which presumably drew origin from Courtenay in 
France. Rsod^alu (d. 1194), who m. heiress of Oke- 
hamptoQ, Devonshire, is first ancestor of £hig. line 
whose existence can be proved ; his great-great-grand- 
son, Hugh, inherited earldom of Devon, 1293; was 
summoned to Parliament as baron, 1299 ; and confirmed 
as Earl of Devon or Devonshire, 1336. The family 
hold the earldom of Devon with short intervals until 
1656, when, on death unmarried of Edward, Earl of 
Devon, the title was oonsidered sxtinot. In 1831, 
however. House of Lords decided that it had merely 
been dormant, and declared Wiluam, Viscount C. of 
Powderham, earl, as heir of above J^ward, Earl of 
Devon, and earldom has descended to Sir Charles 
Pepys C. Members fought at Cricy and Agincourt, 
and on Lancastrian side in Wars of Roses. On marriage 
of William C. with dau. of Edward IV. they became 
Yorkists, entertained hopes of Crown onder Tudors, 
and incurred attainder. Among most prominent of 
ths house were William, abp. of Canterbury, 1381-96, 
great opponent of Lollards; his s., Rioeabd, bp. of 
Norwich, who, as chanoellor of Oxford, prevented 
arohiepisoopal visitation of univ. ; and Pbteb, bp. of 
Exeter (147^7), who assisted in overthrow of 
Richard IIL 

GOURTHOPE, WILLIAM JOHN (1842- ), 

Eng. man of letters ; prof, of Poeti^, O^ord (1891^ 
1901); has pub. History of Englieh Poetry (6 vo^.). 

COURT-MARTIAL, ooort oomposed of army 
or navy officers to try offsnoea against army oe navy 
rules, or to administer martial law. Martial law 
(codified, 1879) is now administered by virtue of 
annual Army Act. 

COURTNEY, LEONARD HENRY (1832- k 
Baboh 0. OF PnrwiTK (1006), Brit politician and 
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pontioAl writer ; prof, of Politieal Economy, UniT. OoU. 
London (1872-76); Under.Soo.,Home Office (1880-81); 
Under-Seo. for Colonies (1881-82); See. to Treasury 
(1882-84); deputy-Speaker( 1886-92). A Unionist until 
Transvaal War, wnen he showed pro-Boer sympathieB ; 
later opposed Tariff Reform and joined Liberal party ; 
strong ^vocate of proportional representation. His 
bro., John Mortimbb, is a Canadian statesman ; 
another bro., William Pridbauz, author and compiler 
of bibliographies. 

COUHTOIS, JACQUES (1621-76) and GUIL- 
LAUME (1628-79), Fr. artists. 

.COURTRAI (60* 49' N., 8* 16' E.), town, on 
Lys, West Flanders, Belgium ; ancient Cortoriacum ; 
chief buildings, H6tel-de-ydle (1527), ohurohes of 
Notre Dame and St. Martin ; linen, lace ; here French 
were defeated by Flemings in of Spurs, July 11 
1302. Pop. 36,000. 

COURVOISIER, JEAN JOSEPH ANTOINE 
(1776-1836), Fr. politician. 

COUSIN, JEAN (1600-90), Fr. artist; famed for 
subject pictures, inolu^g The Last Judgment (Louvre) ; 
painted glass in Sainte Chapelle, Vincennes ; also 
a sculptor and wood-engraver. 

COUSIN, VICTOR (1792-1867), Fr. philosopher; 
founder of modem Eclectic School ; b. Paris ; ed 
under Royer-Collard and Maine de Biran ; lectured in 
Sor bonne, Paris, 1815 ; identified with struggles of 
his country for civil and intellectual liberty; con- 
tributed to settlement of social problems then agitating 
men’s minds. In 1820 C. was suspended from chair 
for liberal opinions ; replaced, 1827, and lectured on 
Hegel to crowded assemblies ; chief works. Transla- 
tions of Plato, in thirteen vols., essays on Abelard 
Pascal, Locke, History of Philosophy, 

C. sought to incorporate the truths of all schools in 
one system ; borrowed from Leibnitz the maxim, 
‘ Systems are true by what they affirm, false by 
what they deny.’ All philosophical systems may be 
classed under four heads — Idealism, Sensationalism, 
Scepticism, Mysticism. The Scot, thinkers deny 
all metaphysics, the Germans founded an d priori 
metaphysics on the notion of the Absolute ; a middle 
way IS to base metaphysics on psychology, avoiding 
the defects of sensationalism by reflection into the 
depths of the soul, rigorous examination of every 
fact of consciousness and deduction of all that appears 
logically warrantable. In psycholo^, Kant’s argu- 
ments are employed against Lo<^e*8 empiricism. 
But Kant affirmed our necessary ideas and d priori 
conceptions due to the subjective laws of our minds. 
0. maintained an impersonal reason, something 
common in all men, not variable like the will, or 
relative like the senses. Reason is subjective only 
when reflective ; when spontaneous, the A^lute 
with which it is identified is immediately grasped ; 
subjectivity disappears in the spontaneous act of the 
pure reason. This theory is distinguished from 
Schelling’s Intellectual Intuition by the psycho- 
logical point of approach. In the lectures of 1828 
CL advices further towards Absolute Idealism ; 
history m the development of three ideas, the Infinite, 
the Finite, the Relation between them. Afterwards, 
his speculations are remodelled on Cartesian lines, 
with psychology as his basis; philosophy becomes 
a struggle agamst erroneons doctrines rather than a 
pure science, and to be allied with religion; the 
authority of Common Sense is more and more admitted. 

J. Simon, Victor Cousin (Em. trans. by Masson) ; 
Barth41emy St. Hilaire, Victor Cousin (1895). 

COUSTOU, NICOLAS (1668-1733), OUIL- 
LAIJME, (1677-1746), and GUILLAUME, fXs 
(171A-77), W. sculptors. 

COUTANCSS (49* 2' N., 1» 26' W.), town, on 
Soulle, Manche, France ; bp.*s see ; has famous 
eathedral of Notre Dame of XIIL cent. Pop. 7000. 

GOUTANCES, WALTER OF (d. 1^7), Eng. 
eeoleaiastio and diplomatist. 

COUTKON, GEORGES (1766-94), orator of | 


Fr. Revolution ; as member of National Oonvention 
voted for death of Louis XVI. ; advocated arrest of 
Girondists ; was guillotined with Robespierre in the 
‘ Terror.’ 

GOUTT8, THOMAS (1736-1822), Eng. banker; 
founder of Coutts A Co. 

GOVELLITE (CuS), blue earthy copper ore, 
formerly termed inaigo-copper, also occurs in hexagonal 
orystalB ; found in copper veins as alteration nroduct 
of copper glance in Chile, Montana, Wyoming, Saxony. 

COVENANT, an agmment between states or 
persons ; the written instrument containing the 
terms of agreement; in Old Testament God’s pro- 
mises to man, on the condition of man’s obedience 
and faith. 

COVENANTERS, Scot, political party which held 
principles laid down by Soot, covenants (j.v.); 
persecuted after Restoration of 1660; defeated at 
BuUion Often (1666) ; won battle against Claverhouso 
at Drumelog (1679), but were defeated at Bothwell Brig, 
three weeks later. 

Mathieson, Politics and Religion in Scotland (1902) ; 
Hewison, Tht Covenanters (1910). 

COVENANTS, SCOTTISH, the National Cove- 
nant ( 1681 ) and the Solemn League and Covenant (164^. 
The former was a declaration of Prot. as against R.C. 
principles, but in 1038, when it was attested in Qrey- 
mars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, the point of issue was 
the rejeotioD of Laud’s Episcopal Prayer-Book. Thu 
latter was the agreement the Soot. Estates and General 
Assembly made with the parliamentary forces of Eng- 
land during the Civil War ; its main object was the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland, England, 
and Ireland. Charles II. signed both o’s. 

GOVENT GARDEN, near Charing Cross, London ; 
originally * convent ’ garden, Westminster Abbey ; 
now one of the most important fruit, flower, and 
vegetable markets in England. — Covent Garden 
Theatre, opened in 1732, became rival of Drury Lane ; 
there Ito. Siddons took leave of stage, and Maoready 
first acted ; through it Wagner’s music was introduced 
to liondon ; destroyed by fire (1808), and second 
building also destroyed (1856); present building is 
centre of grand opera in London. 

Wjmdham, Annals of Covent Garden Theatre (1906). 

COVENTRY (52* 26' N., 1* 30' W.). market town, 
on R. Sherboume, Warwickshire, England ; the 
ruined abbey, once a magnificent Benedictine monas- 
tery, was founded XI. cent, by Earl Leofrio and Lady 
Goffiva {q.v.)i has several fine old ohurohes; noted 
sinoe Middle Agee for wool and dyeing trade; now 
chief seat in UJiL for manufacture of motor-can and 
bicycles, also ribbons and watches. Pop. (1911) 106,377. 

COVENTRY, SIR JOHN (c. 1640-82), Em. 
politician ; nmde a slighting remark about Charles IL, 
and was waylaid by a band of ruffians who slit his 
nose. This incident led to passing of Covonlry Act, 
forbidding mutilations. 

COVENTRY, THOhSAS (1678-1640), IST Baron 
( 0 . 1628), Eng. lawyer ; attomey-gonoral, 1621, 
lord keeper, 1625 ; in king’s name reprimanded 
Commons, 1620 ; advocated levy of snip-monoy 
(1634), and other arbitrary acts, but on whole sup- 
ported moderation ; ability extoUod by Clarendon. 

COVENTRY, SIR WILLIAM {c. 1628-86), 

Eng. statesman ; s. of Thomas, 1st Baron C. Although 
very young, commanded force for king in Civil War ; 
app. seo. to Duke of York at Restoration ; commis- 
sioner of navy, 1662 ; lost favour of Duke of York 
through opposing Clarendon; sent to Tower for 
challenging Buolmigham to duel; refused to return 
to pabho Ufe ; ability and virtue praised by Burnett, 
Pei^, Evelyn, Temple, and Marvell ; firm opponent 
of Gsbal, and father of moderate political school Ihe 
Oharaeisf of a Trimmer was dediMted to him by^ its 
author (his nephew), being a desoription of his position. 

GOVERDALE, MILES (c. 1488-1669), Eng. 

i/ranslator of Bible; Yorkshireman, probabfy from 
Coverdale; one of band of Cambridge soholan who 
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fiMt at Whita Horse Tayem to disooM theology. His 
translation of Bible (far inferior to Tyndal? s) was 
pub., 1535 ; parts subsequently incorporated in 
AuthofUed Version ; prohibits, 1542 ; famous preacher 
under Edward VI. ; made bp. of Exeter, 1551. Sea 
Bxblb. 

Conan t. Hist, of Eng, BilUe Translation (1910). 

GOVILHAO (40* 17' N., 7* 31' W.), town, Castollo 
Branco, Portugal ; manufactures cloth and hats. 
Pop. c. 15,000. 

GOVIIJELAO, PERO DE, CoviLHAlir, Portug. 
trayeller of late XV. and early XVI. cent’s ; sent 
out by government to explore Abyssinia (* the land 
of Prester John *) and made many discoveries in 
Africa and India. 

COVINGTON (38* 69' N., 84* 28' W.), city, at 
junction of Ohio and Licking Rivers, Kentucky, U.S. A. ; 
manufactures cotton and tobacco ; important agri> 
cultural and live stock trading centre. Pop. (1010) 
53,270. 

COWBRIDGE (51* 28' N., 3* 27' VV.), market 
town, Glamorganshire, Wales ; has cattle fairs. 

COWDENBEATH (66* 7' N., 3® 20' W.), town, 
Fifeshire, Scotland ; principal industry, coal- mining. 
Pop. (1911) 14,029. 

COWELL, JOHN (1554-1611), Eng. jurist. 

COWEN, SIR FREDERIC HYMEN (1852- ), 

Eng. composer and conductor ; operas, oratorios, 
etc. ; knighted, 1911 ; Mua. Doo. {honoris causa), 
Cambridge and Edinburgh. 

COWES (50® 40' N., 1® 17' W.), sei^port town, 
watering-place, on N. shore of Isle of Wight ; head- 
quarters of Royal Yacht Club ; celebrated regattas. 
Pop. (1911) 9635. 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM (1618-67), Eng. poet; 
supported the Royalist cause, and afterwards lived 
in France some years as sec. to Henrietta Maria. 
Ho is chiefly remembered by virtue of his Pindaric Odea 
and some fine elegies ; and his prose essays continue 
to hold a high place in Eng. lit. Dko other transition 
poets, C. enjoyed immense but unenduring popularity. 

COWLEY, HANNAH (1743-1809), Eng. dramatist 
and poet ; wrote The Belle's SiraUtgem (1782) and 
other suocessful plays. 

COWLEY, HENRY RICHARD CHARLES 
WELLESLEY, EARL (1804r-84), Eng. diplomatist. 

COWLEY FATHERS, Anglican religious society of 
devotees, founded (1885) at Cowley St. John (Oxford). 

COWPENS (c. 36® 2' N., 81® 60' W.), town. South 
Carolina, U.S. A. ; scene of defeat of British by Ameri- 
cans, Jan. 17, 1781. 

GOWPER, WILLIAM (1731-1800), Eng. poet; 
s. of a clergyman ; ©d. for the Bar ; early doveloped 
symptoms or brain weakness, which rendered a settled 
occupation impossible. He subsequently retired to 
the village of Olney (Buolta), whore the good genius 
of his lim was Mary Unwin, widow of a friend. He 
collaborated with the Rev. John Newton in writing 
the Olney Hymns. In this environment he amused 
himself with his tame hares and other pets; wrote 
The Task (1785), the ballad of John Oilpin, and other 
poems. His verse fills the transition period between 
the classicism of Pope and the nature poetry of Words- 
worth, and therefore C. stands as a landmark in Eng. 
lit. In addition he was a great letter- writer. 

Life, by Southey (1836), Gold win Smith (E.M.L., 
new ed., 1910), Thos. Wright (1896). 

COWPER, WILLIAM (c. 1665-1723), l3T Earl C. 
(1718), Eng. lawyer and politician ; app. Lord Keeper, 
1705; first Lord ChancoUor, 1707-10 and 1715-18; 
showed ability and fairness ; helped to conduot 
impeachment of Saoheverell and approved impeaoh- 
ment of Earl of Oxford. 

COWPER-TEMPLE, WILLIAMFRANGIS (181 1- 
88), 8. of Earl Temple; M.P., 1835; vico-presidont 
uf Committee on Education ; prominent in d^ates on 
Education Aot of 1870 ; created baron, 1880. 

COWRY {Oyprm)f genus of marine gasteropoda ; 
shells of (7. moneia ana C, annulus used a« oorrenoy 


in Paoifie and Eastern seas, otheor species as orna- 
ments. 

COWSLIP, common European plant, Primula 
osfis, with small and delicate flower ; appears early in 

S , and is somewhat like primrose (g'.v.), though 
Qg in the umbelliferous arrangement of its 
flowers ; c. wins is distilled from the flowers. 

COW-TREE {Brosimum galactodendron), Venezuelan 
tree of order Horaces, allied to bread-fruit tree ; 
exudes nourishing milky juice when incision is made. 

COX, DAVm (1783-1859), Eng. landscape artist ; 
s. of a blacksmith ; found most ox his best subjects in 
N. Wales. 

COX, SIR GEORGE WILLIAM, Bart (1827- 
1902), Eng. clergyman and author. 

COX, JACOB D0L80N (1828-1900), eminent 
lawyer, historian, poUtician, and general; formed 
one of 'Radical Triumvirate* of Ohio State, especially 
advocating women’s rights; gov. of Ohio, 1866-67; 
commanded troops in Union service, 1860-64. 

COX, RICHARD (c. 1600-81], Eng. divine ; on- 

gaged to obtain vote of Univ. of Oxford for king’s 
divorce, 1530 ; subscribed tho Jnstiiuiion of a Christian 
Man (1537); reformer under Edward VI.; made 
bp. of Ely by Elizabeth, but resigned, 1580 ; intolerant, 
even daring to oppose the queen. 

COX, SAMUEL (1826-93), Eng. Baptist preacher; 
founded The Expositor. 

COX, SAMUEL HANSON (1793-1880), Araer. 
Presbyterian preacher. 

COXCIE, MICHAEL (1490-1592), Flem. artist 
COXE, HENRY OCTAVIUS (1811-81), Eng. 
clergyman and scholar ; librarian of Bodleian, Oxford. 
COXE, WILLIAM (1747-1828), Eng. historian. 
COXWELL, HENRY TRACEY (1819-1900), Eng. 
aeronaut ; encouraged ballooning for meteorological 
and military purposes. 

COYOTE (Oanis latrans), prairie wolf of western 
N. America; with heavy fur; hunts in pivoks, and 
possesses characteristic howl 

COYPEL, ANTOINE (1661-1772), Fr. artist; 
member of distinguished family of painters. 

COYPU {Myopotamua coypu), S. American aquatic 
rodent. 

COYSEVOX, CHARLES ANTOINE (1640-1720), 
Fr. sculptor. 

CRAB, term for decapod crustaceans with a short 
abdomen (tail) intumed under the thorax, which is 
covered by a more or less flattened shell or carapace. 
This sub -order, Brachyura, also includes forms witli 
a soft (uncalcified) tail, such as the hermit-oraba. 
C’s are generally adapted for life at the sea-bottom, 
but shore and land o’s {Oecarcinidoe) can spend a 
large part of their lives outside the sea, having modified 
gill cavities acting as lungs. Cancer pugurus of 
European coasts ana Oallinectes sapidus of the Atlantic 
coast of N. America are economically important as edible 
o’s. Most o’s pass through a free-swimming larval stage 
called a Zoea, which through sucoessive moults 
develops into the adult. See Malaoostraoa. 

CRABBE, GEORGE (1754-1832), Eng. poet; 
after early struggles he was befriended by Burke, 
Fox, and others, took orders, and, receiving patronage 
of the Duke of Rutland and Lord Thurlow, devoted 
his leisure to production of poetry. His Parish 
Agister, The Borough, The Village, The Library, and 
other works are marked by homely realism, in which 
he was a master. 

Ren4 Huchon, George Crdbbe and his 7'imes (Eng. 
trans., 1907); Life, by George Crabbe, his son (1834), 
Canon Aingor (E.M.L., 1902). 

CRACOW, Krakau (60® 4' N., 19® 66' B.). 
city, on Vistula, Galicia, Austria ; formerly capital 
and still chief intellectual and art centre of Poland. 
Notable buildings include Gothic cathedral, on 
WaweU (a hill), Timers Polish kings were crowned and 
buried; St. Mail’s (founded 1226); royal castle; 
univ. (founded 13^), museums, etc. ; chief industries— 
chsmioals, tobacco, cloth, leather, agricultural imple- 
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Merits, eto. C. was capital of Poland 1320- Kent, England; large trade in malt and hops. 

1009; fell to Austria, 1795; made capital of small free (1911) 6393. 
state, 1816; annexed by Austria, 1846. Pop. (1910 
161,886. ^ 
ll^pszy, Cracow (London, 1912). 

CRADDOCK, CHARLES EGBERT (1850- 
Amer. novelist ; pseudonym of Maby Noailles 
Mttbfbbs. 


Pop. 


CRANBROOK, GATHORNE GATHORNE- 
HARDY, EARL OF (1814-1906), Brit, statosman. 

CRANDALL, PRUDENCE (1803-89), Amor, 
educationist. 

CRANE {Qru» communis), large wading bird of the 
« « family Oruidas, popularly confused with the heron; 

^CRADC^K (3« 11 S., 26 62' E.), town. Cape performs extensive migrations, and is gradually dis- 
Province, S. Africa ; centre of wool industry ; large appearing from civilised countries. Dunng courtship 
trade m ostrich feathers. Pop. (1911) 6600. and flight it utters sonorous trumpeting sounds, prob- 

CRAG, Celtic word applied to isolated rocks and ably facilitated by the trachea curving underneath 
jutting peaks of rocky headlands. the hollow of the breastbone. 

CRAIG, JOHN (c. 1512-1600), Scot. Calvinist CRANE, machine by which a load may be raised or 
became Knox’s ooUea^e, 1562, and took importan' lowered vertically and moved liorizou tally. When the 
part m abolition of Episcopacy and drawing up oi machine lifts Vertically only it is called a winch, hoist, or 
National (k)Vonant, 1680-81. lift,and when coal, cereals, and other materials are moved, 

CRAIG, SIR THOMAS (d. 1608), Scot, poet and not in loads, but continuously, the appliance is termed 
jurist. ^ conveyor (g.v.). Cranes may be classified as revolving 

pearl MARY TERESA (1867- or non-revolving. Manual, hydraulic, steam, and electric 
1906), Eng. novelist and dramatist ; wrote undei power is used, the latter especially in travelling c’s. 
name of Joen Oliver Hobbes. The jib and derrick c. consist mainly of a revolving 

CRAIK, DINAH MARIA, nte Mulock (1826-87), pillar or mast for the slewing movement, a jib which 
Er^. novelist; wrote John^ Halifax, Gentleman (1857), may be lowered or raised for the vertical movement, 
and numerous popular stories. and tlie tackle passing from a winding drum along and 

GEORGE LILLIE (1798-1866), Eng. over the end of the jib, and provided with a hook for 
^holar ; wrote History of English Literature and the attaching the load. Davits are an example of o. 
English Language (1861), which is still valued. where jib and mast are in ono piece. Portable c’s 

(66® 16 N., 2® 37' W. ), coast town, Fife; are mounted on trucks or gantries, e.g, running on 
summer resort; iishories. Pop, (1911) 1592. rails alongside harbour quays. Travc^ng o’s con- 

GRAIOVA, Krajova (44® 19' N., 23® 60' E.), sist of a bridge resting on wheels running on rails, 
town, formerly capital of Little Walachia, Rumania ; say on two opposite walls of a shod, and the jenny 
chief commercial town, west of Bucharest; principal or crab carr 3 dng the hoisting mechanism which 

Pop. (1910) runs on rails along the bridge. Many varieties of 
46,000. c. have been constructed, e.g. the Titan crane, a 

CRAMBO, old Eng. rhyming game, described in combination of the travelling and revolving typo, 
Dtrutt 8 Sports and Pastimes. used in constructing piers and breakwaters. 

CRAMER, JOHANN BAPTIST (1771-1868), Ger. A. Bottcher, Cranes (trans. by A. Tolhauson, 
composer, pianist, and music-publisher; settled in London, 1908). 

„„ CRANE, STEPHEN (1870-1900), Amor, author 

CRAMER, JOHN ANTONY (1793-1848), Eng. and journalist, 
scholar and geographer. CRANE, WALTER (1845- ), Eng. nrii.st; chiefly 

CRAMER, KARL VON (1818-1902), Bavarian famous for decorative work and book illu.'^t rations, 
pohtician. . . , . *^11 marked by strong individuality ; also suooessful 

CRAMP , painful spasmodic contraction of muscles, wnritor and lecturer upon art. 
usually of the limbs, the calf of tlxo leg being most CRANIOMETRY, the measurement of skulls, 
frequently affected; due to some obscure nervous for comparison of the skulls of men with those of 
derangement. Generally it occurs when the^ muscles monkeys and other animals, or for comparison of the 
are fatigued, and it is common in parturition, in skulls of different races and different branches of the 
cholera, and in peraons of a gouty tendency. When races of mankind. There are various methods of 
thecalf 18 attacked bye. the leg should be straightened comparing skulls, the chief being (a) by comparison 
and the foot turned forcibly upwards, to stretch out of length, breadth, and height of the skull, the standard 
the caff muscles. Writer's e. affects the fingers so of maximum length being taken at 100, so that 
that they cannot bo used, and should be treats 100 x breath . , , , , 

by massage and electricity, and exorcise of the affected lengtK breadth or cephtUic index, and 

parte. Bather's c. is a term used inoorrwtly to akuUs are termed, according as tlie cephalic index 

Bummers sink- i, above 80, between 76 and 80. nnJ below 76, 
Z’oMT ’>rachyeephalie, mtsaticephalie, and dolichocephalic; 

r>r'Krr-a ui j u j W by comparison of the amount of cubic capacity 

Of the skull cavity, the average being 85 cubic inches; 
p Jil supposed to oure (c) by comparison of the degree of the angle of pro- 

^CH^fACH LUCAS /1A79 f ♦ j^ction of the jaws, prominent jaws signifying a lower 

‘ype. the degree being termed tho griaih% index. 
hunramaRtAr. to^ he Wame Modem anthropologists in many cases regard a very 

S h« “i of sTtuU measurements necessary fS 

ohieflv soi^tnral mlrl^ portraits. Hw subjMts are proper comparison, and various delicate instruments 

been'devised for taking the measurements 



orbUn^dhTdrawtoTo*^ Tn" ^0“ z zz x 

Gl^NBERR Y (1902). lorohead to the most prominent part of the upper 

.aw, immediately above the incisor ^th, and anoXr 

and riM^ral FnmnA^nd^N to the base of the Opening of the nose. 

triAM iirt ain^ogi/. 


made to yield up to $300 annually. 

CRANBROOK (51® 6' N., 0® 32' E.), market town, 


CRANIUM, see Skitll. 

CRANK, arm or U-shapod part fixed at right 
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angles to a »haft or axle by which circular motion 
may bo converted into reciprocating motion and 
vice versa. Originally meaning crooked, the term 
is also popularly applied to extreme faddists or mono- 
maniacs. 

CRANMER, THOMAS (1489-1556), Eng. ecclesi- 
astic ; b. at Aslaoton, Nottinghamshire ; became 
fellow of Jesus Coll., Cambridge ; m. a relative of 
landlady of Dolphin Inn (which caused later report 
that ho was an innkeeper), who soon d. ; became 
reader of divinity lecture in Jesus Coll, and univ. 
examiner in Theol. ; expressed opinion that king 
should take advice of imiv^s as to validity of his 
marriage with Katharine of Aragon instead of depend- 
ing on papal decision. Summoned by king, C. was 
ordered to draw up his view of case, and employed 
in obtaining opinions in favour of divorce ; made 
Archdeacon of Taunton ; took advanced step for 
churchman of marrying, 1532; like many Eng. abp’s, 
was consecrated Abp. of Canterbury (1533) without 
having previously held high office in Church ; held 
court and pronounced king’s marriage invalid, May 23, 
1533 ; helped to enforce king’s supremacy over Church ; 
declared king’s marriage with Anno Boleyn invalid, 
1636 ; opposed Six Articles, 1639 ; carried out his 
Prot. views under Edward VI. ; after signing recanta- 
tions under Mary, died a brave death, thi'usting offend- 
ing hand first into dames. Of bold views but personal 
timidity, C’s great title to fame is hia part in Book 
of Common Prayer of Church of England. 

Li/e, by Innes (1899), Pollard (1905), Mason (1910). 

GRANNOG, name applied to stockaded islands, 
numerous in ancient times in Ireland and Scotland ; 
two in Bute were the first discovered in Scotland, 
and C. of Lagoro first in Ireland ; similar to Swiss 
lake-dwellings; relics indicate occupation in Iron 
Age ; wooden huts (with log floors and layers of 
earth) built and fortified on islands in lochs. 

CRANSAC (43® 31' N., 2® 19' E.), town, Avoyron, 
France ; coal and iron-mining centre. Pop. 6000. 

CRANSTON (c. 41® 15' N., 71® 28' W.), town, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; includes several manufacturing 
viUagcs. Pop. (1010) 21,107. 

GRANWORTH, ROBERT MONSEY ROLFE, 
BARON (1790-1868), Eug. Lord Chancellor. 

GRAPE (Fr. cr^pe), silk fabric, finished both in 
soft and crisp forms ; thuro is also an imitation c., 
made from cotton. 

CRASH, technical name for roller-towel cloth. 

CRASHAW, RICHARD (1613-60), Eng. poet; 
s. of a Puritan preacher, but later joined R.C. Church ; 
his Steps to tlhe Temple (1646) and other religious 
poems show much genuine, almost ^eat, jX)blry, 
out his work is marred by over-indulgence in the 
conceits of the * metaphysical school* 

CRASPEDOTE, see Hydrombdusje. 

GRASSULAGEiE, order of herbs or small shrubs, 
living in dry or rooky parts, with succulent stems 
and leaves, which provide a water store against 
drought. Sedum, Sempervivum, . and Cotyledon are 
Brit, representatives of the order, which comprises 
about 16 genera and 600 species ; widely distributed, 
chiefly in S. Africa. 

CRA8SUS, surname in Rom. plebeian gens 
Lioinia. Important members are Publius, consul, 131 
B.a, noted as scholar and orator ; Luoius, also orator ; 
Publius, consul, 97 b.c., author of sumptuary law ; 
Mabous is best known as Dives (‘ the rich *), because 
of his skill in acquiring wealth. In 60 b.o. he with 
C»sar and Pompey formed the ‘ First Triumvirate * ; 
he was killed in war with the Parthians (53 b.o.). 

CRATER, see Volcano. 

GRATES (fl. 470 B.o.) Athenian comic writer and 
actor. 

CRATXNUS (fl. 423 B.o.), Gk. comic poet. 

GRATIPPUS, Qk. historian who supplemented 
Thucydides. 

CRAU (43® 36' N., 4® 60' B.), stony district, S. 
France, oooupying western part of BoucliM-du-Rhdne. 


GRAUGK, GUSTAVE (1827-1905), Fr. sculptor. 

GRAUFURD, QUINTIN (1743-1819), Scot, anti- 
quary and historian. 

GRAUFURD, ROBERT (1764-1812), Soot, com- 
mander ; distinguished himself in Pciiinsular War, 
leading march of ’Light Brigade’ (1809), and after 
battle of Fuentes d* Onoro (1811) made major-general; 
slain at Ciudad Rodrigo. 

CRAVAT, laced neckcloth worn during XVII. and 
XVIII. cent’s. 

GRAVEN, WILLIAM (1608-97), Earl ov C. 
(1664), Eng. Royalist; s. of lord mayor of London; 
inherited large fortune ; cr. Baron C. of Hampstead 
Marshall, 1627 ; fought for Elector Palatine in Thirty 
Years War ; assisted Charles I. with money ; received 
honours and emoluments from Charles IL ; of small 
ability. 

CRAWFORD, EARLDOM OF.— Scot, family, 
Lindsay of C., in Clydesdale, has held this earldom 
premier in Scotland) since 1398, when rights of Earls 
Palatine were attached to foe of C. David, 3rd carl, 
excommunicated by bishop of St. Andrews ; Alex- 
ander, 4th earl, called ‘ the Tiger ’ and ‘ Earl Beardio * ; 
David, 6th earl, or. Duke of Montrose, 1488, but 
lost title same year, fighting for James III. ; Alex- 
ander, e.s. of 8th earl, disinherited, 1537, for numerous 
crimes ; known as ‘ the wicked Master of C. ’ ; 
David, 12th earl, called ‘ the prodigal earl,’ im- 
prisoned to prevent ruin of race, and also called 
the captive earl ’ ; strong royalists in Civil War, 
but advocated Revolution, 1688; John (1702-49), 
the ’ gallant earl,’ distin^shed soldier and ’ finest 
nobleman of his time^ ; Alexander William 
(1812-SO) wrote Lives of the Lindsays, etc. James 
Ludovio (1847-1913), distinguished scientist and 
philatelist. Earldom united with that of Baloarres in 
XIX. cent. 

CRAWFORD, FRANCIS MARION (1854-1909), 
Amer. novelist ; b. in Italy, and long residence there 
made him thoroughly Ital. in literary spirit ; he was 
a journalist in India for a time, and in early novels 
paints Oriental life. 

CRAWFORD, WILLIAM HARRIS (1772-1834), 
Amer. lawyer and political leader ; pres, of U.S. Senate, 
1812-13; author of law limiting term of service 
of public officials to four years. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE (40® 3' N., 86® 50' W.), 
city, Indiana, U.S.A. ; seat of Wabash Coll. ; manu- 
factures machinery, wagons, carriages, etc. ; valuable 
mineral springs in district. Pop. (1910) 9371. 

CRAWFURD, JOHN(1783-1868), Scot. Orientalist. 

GRAYER, GASPARD DE (1582-1669), Flem. 
artist. 

CRAYFISH (Astacus), widely distributed fresh- 
water crustaceans of tho order Maorur^ resembling 
lobsters. A. paUipes is an omnivorous inhabitant of 
Eng. and Irish rivers. The Parastacidoe ai'e equatorial 
crayfishes. 

CRAYON, coloured chalk used for drawing. 
Crayon, or pastel drawing, first came into use during 
XVII. cent. 

CREASY, SIR EDWARD (1812-78), Eng. historian. 

CREATIONISM, the theory that each individual 
human soul is separately created, os opposed to 
Traducianism, the dootrine that human souls are 
propagated by generation. 

CREBILLON, PROSPER JOLYOT DE (1674- 
1762), Ft. tragic dramatist; wrote Atree et Thyesie, 
RhadamisU et Zinobie, Pyrrhus, CalUiiM, Le Trium- 
virat, etc. His s., Claude (1707-77), was a novelist. 

GRECY (60® 16' N., I® 52' E.), village, Somme, 
France, near Abbeville ; famous for victory of English 
under Edward lit and Black Prince over Philip Vl.’s 
forces, Ang. 26, 1346 ; Fr. army suffered terrible losses. 

CREDENCE TABLE, small side-table, used in 
ohuxehes, upon which the Eucharistic vessels and 
unconsecrated elements are placed. 

CREDENTIALS, letters of authority which am* 
bassadors and similar officials carry to foreign courts. 
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i^'reeso, A Short Popular History of Crete (1897); 
Mitchell, The Greek ^ the Creian^ and the Turk (1897). 

CBETINISM, disease due to congenital absence of 
the thyroid gland or of its functions, arising in early 
childhood. It is endemic in certain districts, especially 
in some of the vallevs of Switzerland, Derbyshire 
being the part of England where it is moat common, 
and it is found all over the world. Unhealthy sur- 
roundings and food, a family history of insanity, 
intemperance, goitre, or cretinism pr^ispose to it. 
The oiseaso has very charaoteristio features : the 
affected child is small and stunted, the face round and 
stupid, the eyes heavy, the mouth open with the 
tongue hanging out, the voice squeaky. The hair 
is coarse and abundant, the skin dull-coloured, thick, 
and in folds, the abdomen hanging like a bag ; hernia 
is common, while the genital organs are undeveloped. 
The child walks in a waddling and clumsy manner, 
and, although it may live for twenty or thirty years 
at most, its intelligence does not develop beyond 
that of a child of two or three. Under suitable 
treatment, however, a rapid improvement, physically 
and mentally, takes place, especially when the treat- 
ment is begun at an early stage, and the cretin usually 
becomes quite normal. Extract of thyroid gland is 
given either in the liquid form or in tabloids, in very 
carofuUy reflated doses, and this is continued for 
the whole of the life of the affected individual, taking 
the place of the normal secretion of the gland. The 
environment should be changed for a more favourable 
one, and plenty of nutritious food given. 

CRETONNE, printed cotton cloth, similar to 
chintz, but heavier. 

GREUSE (4G® 2' N., 2* E.), department, Central 
France; chief river, Crouse; surface hilly; climate 
cold and damp ; soil poor, except in valleys, where 
leading industry is cattle- and sheep -rearing ; coal 
found ; principal products— chestnuts, potatoes, fruit. 
Area, 2164 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 266,188. 

CRBUTZ, GUSTAP FILIP, COUNT (1729-86), 
Swed. poet. 

CREUZER, GEOHG FRIEDRICH (1771-1868), 
Ger. philologist. 

CREVASSE, deep fissure in a glacier ; broach in 
the bank of a river, especially ‘levee’ of the lower 
Mississippi. 

CREVIER, JEAN BAPTISTE LOUIS (1693- 
1766), Fr. hist, writer. 

CREVILLENTE (38* 15' N., 0® 47' W.), town, 
Alicante, Spain ; famed for melons. Pop. 10,726. 

CREWE (63* 7' N., 2* 27' W.), town, Cheshire, 
England ; important junction station of London 
A N.W. Railway ; has extensive railway workshops. 
Pop. (1911) 44,970. 

CREWE, EARL OF, Robkrt Offley Asil- 
B0ETON Cbewe-Milnes (1868- ), Brit, statesman 

(Liberal) ; s. of Lord Houghton ; Lord Lieut, of 
Ireland (1892-96) ; Lord Pres, of the Council (1906-8) ; 
See. of 8tato for Colonies (1908-10) ; Sec. of State for 
India (1010- ). 

GREWKERNE (60® 53' N., 2* 48' VV.), town, Somer 
setshire, England ; manufactures cloth and webbing. 
Pop. (1911) 3939. 

CRIB, child’s bed, with raised sides; a trans., or 
key, of a school text-book ; slang term for stealing, 
and also for a post or employment. 

GRIBBAGE, game played with a complete pack 
of fifty-two cards, a o. boara, and four pegs tor scoring. 
It is usually played between two persons, and the game 
is 61 up. 

Mair a Short Pules for Cribhage. 

CRICCIETH (62® 66' N., 4* 14' W.). watering- 
place, Cardigan Bay, Carnarvonshire, Wales. 

CRICHTON, JAMES, * THE AdmIBABLE CricHTON ’ 
(1560-c. 1582), Soot, scholar, whose versatility has 
become proverbial ; s. of Robert C., Lord-Advocate 
of Scotumd ; tradition states that he successfully 
carried ou a debate in twelve languages in Paris, and 
next day won a match in a tournament ; outstanding 


philosopher, mathematician, theologist ; ooTupoaor 
of Latin verses ; a tine swordsman ; a man of great 
beauty ; killed in a street brawl. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart, Discovery of a Most Excdlenl 
Jtwd ; Tytler, Life of Crichton. 

CRICKET (Gryllidts), family of Orthopterous 
insects allied to the Looustids ; long hind legs used 
for jumping ; the males give their charaoteristio 
chirp by rapidly rubbing ridges of the norvures of 
the wing cover across nervure of opposite wing ; 
varieties are the field o., house c., and mole o., the 
latter adapted for burrowing with its strong shovel- 
like fore logs. 

CRICKET, open-air game played by two sides of 
eleven players each, with bats, ball, and wickets, a 
batsman defending the wickets against the ball bowled 
by a player on the other side, while the other members 
off the bowler’s side are in different positions in the 
field to oatoh the ball. The object of the batsman 
is to make as many nms as possible between 
the wickets after he has struck the ball, before his 
wickets are put down by tho ball on its being returned 
by one of the opposing players. The game in its 
present state has l^en developed from an old game 
played in England in the XIV. cent., and the game is 
mentioned — from the middle of the XVI. cent, under 
the name of ‘ cricket ’ — in a number of worlcs up to 
the commencement of tho XVIII. cent., from which 
time its history can be easily followed. At this period 
wagering on the game was common, large sums of money 
changing hands over the results of matches. Public 
opinion gradually discountenanced such betting. 
Tne famous Hambledon Club was founded in 1750, 
and lasted until 1791. Earlier clubs were tho St. 
Albans Club (1661) and the London Club (1700), 
the latter playing its matches at the well-known 
Artillery Ground in Finsbury, where Kent played 
All England in 1746. Tho Marylebone Cricket Club 
(M.C.C.) arose on the breaking up of the White Con- 
duit (Dlub in 1787, and played matches on the first 
ground known as Lord’s, at what is now Dorset Square, 
in Marylebone, removing afterwards to near Regent’s 
Park, and later still to St. John’s Wood, the present 
Lord*s ground. 

The first laws of the game were drawn up by the 
London Club in 1744 and revised by the M.C.C. in 
1788; the latter club remained thenceforth the ruling 
authority of the game up to the present day, the rules 
having been revised and altered by it from time to 
time. 

The first bats used in the game were curved like a 
hockey stick, this type being used up to the first 
years of tho XIX. cent, when tho blade of tho bat 
was made straight so as to defend better against the 
newer style of bowling. The present stylo of bat 
is made in two parts ; handles made of several pieces 
of oano and other material are spliced into a blade 
of willow, the length of tho whole being not more 
than 38 in., the width of the blade 4^ in., while the 
weight is generally about 2 lb. 4 oz. or 2 lb. 6 oz. 
The ball is made of a centre of cork with layers of 
twine and cork shavings around it, with a covering of 
red leather sewn on, the weight being not more than 
5| oz. and not less than 5^ oz. The wicket was in 
the early stages of the game merely a hole in the 

»und into which the fielders tried to put the ball 

fore the batsman could get to it, then two stumps 
with a cross-stick were used instead of the hole, another 
stump in the middle being added later. According 
to the present rules the wicket is 8 in. wide, com- 
posed of three stumps 27 in. in height, while the old 
cross-stick is now composed of two parts, called the 
bails, each 4 in. in length, balanced in grooves on tho 
top of the stumps, and, when in position, projecting 
not more than ( in. above the stumps. There 
are two wickets, opposite and parallel to one another, 
22 yds. apart Four feet in front of the wioket, and 
parallel with it is a line marked with whitewash, 
the * popping crease.’ defining the batsman*# ground. 
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within which he cannot he pnt ont by being BtumjMd 
or run ont. In a line with the wickete h anotner 
whitewashed line 4 ft. on each side of the wicket, 
with short lines at right angles at the ends, the * bowl- 
ing crease,* outside the limits of w^ch the bowler 
must not bowl. 

Two batsmen are sent in at a time by the batting 
side, one retiring when he is put out to give place to 
the next, until ten of the side have been put out, when, 
there being no partner left for him, the last man 
retires also, being said to be ‘ not out.* The game 
is won by the side which scores the greatest number 
of ‘ runs,* each side having two inhinM alternately 
(in less important matches Seqiientlv omy one innings 
each), but a side, with a lead of 160 runs in a three- 
day match, or 100 runs in a two-day match, or 76 
runs in a one -day match, may insist on the other 
side*8 playing its second inning after its first. A run 
is scored by a batsman hitting the ball to such a 
distance that he and his partner can run across to 
the opposite wickets and reach the respective popping 
creases before the wicket is put down by the fielders 
returning the ball. 

There are a number of different ways in which a 
batsman can be put out : ( 1 ) ho may be ‘ bowled * 
by the bowler striking his wicket and dislodging a 
bail ; (2) ‘ caught * by a fielder catching the ball before 
it touches the wound after the batsman has hit it ; 
(3) ‘ stumped * oy the fielder behind the wicket, or 
wicket-keeper, striking his wicket and dislodging a 
bail when the batsman is out of his ground, i.e. beyond 
the popping crease ; (4) out * leg-before-wicket,* by 
obstxuoting a ball, which would have struck the 
wicket, by any part of his body except the hand and 
forearm ; (6) * run out * by a fielder striking the wicket 
and dislodging a bail when the batsman is out of his 
ground, usually in attempting a run, the batsman 
nearer the wicket which is struck being out ; (6) * hit 
wicket,’ by the batsman striking the wicket and dis- 
lodging a bail ; (7) by the batsman * handling the ball * ; 

(8) hitting the ball twice in the attempt to score; 

(9) * obstructing the field,* 

The side opposing the batting side is arranged on 
the field in (ufierent positions for the purpose of 
keeping down the number of runs and getting the 
batsmen out. One is the bowler ; one fields immedi- 
ately behind the batsman’s wioket, mainly to oatob the 
balls missed by the batsman, and is protected with pads 
adapted to the legs and padded gloves ; while the other 
nine are arranged by the bowler or the oaptain, in a 
manner depending on the s^le of bowling and, to some 
extent, on the batsman, formerly there were stereo- 
typed positions which the fielders took up, but, mainly 
owing to the infiuence of the early Australian teams 
visiting Britain, those have been abandoned to a great 
extent. Thus a fast bowler will usually have, in ad- 
dition to the * wicket-keeper * behind the wickets, a 
‘ point * at right angles to the pitch, on the batsman’s 
right, throe ' slips * behind the batsman between point 
and wicket-keeper, a * third man * farther out in the 
field between point and the slips, ‘ cover-point * farther 
out than point and about midway between the wickets, 

* mid-off ^ between cover-point and the bowler, 

* long-off * behind and on tlm left of the bowler, with 

generally only one fielder on the batsman’s left, 
usually at ‘ mid -on,* opposite mid-off. The fielders 
change position at the end of every ‘over* of six balls, 
when another bowler bowls from the op^site end of 
the pitch. In former times the only stjde of bowling 
permissible was underhand ; ‘ jerking * was not 

allowed, and the arm had to be kept away from the 
side, ^und-arm bowling, in which the arm was 
held out horizontally, was introduced about the 
beginning of the XIX. cent., and over-hand bowling, 
developing from round-arm, was legalised in 1864, 
being w method in practically invariable use to-day. 
There are various methods of producing ‘ break * by 
twisting the ball as it leaves the hand so that ft 
changes direction immediately it touches the ground. 
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County orleket began to gain its present importance 
some time after the middle of the XIX. cent., and 
first-class cricket includes the matches of the first-class 
county elevens, the Oxford and Cambridge univ. 
elevens, the M.C.C. eleven, the Gentlemen’s and the 
Players’ representative elevens, the eleven representing 
England, and such more or less representative matches 
as are recognised as first-class by the M.C.C. The fibrst- 
clasB oonnties include Derbyshire, Essex, Gloucester- 
shire, Hampshire, Kent, Lancashire, Leicestershize, 
Middlesex, Northamptonshire, Notts, Somerset, Surrey, 
Sussex, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, end Yorkshire, 
while there is also a second-class county championship 
competition. A player is qualified to play for the 
county of his birtlL or for that in which he has resided 
for at least two years. 

With the appearance of professionalism interest 
in village and club cricket has declined to some 
extent, and the game has become much more spectacular, 
particularly since the introduction of intornational 
cricket. In 1869 a team was taken out to America 
by George Parr, while in 1861 a professional team under 
H. H. Stephenson visited Australia, and by 1870 three 
teams had visited Aiuerica and four Australia. In 
1878 a representative Australian team came over to 
England and defeated a very powerful M.C.C. eleven 
by dismissing them for 33 and 19 runs in the two 
nnings, as a result of which the * test matches ’ were 
nstituf^d between the full strengp^h of Australia 
and England, the first taking place in 1880. Since 
that time visits have been exchanged every year 
or two between Australia and England, and the 
representative eleven of Australia is recognised as 
being at least equal to the representative eleven of 
England. In 1894 and 1901 teams from South Africa 
also visited England and met \vith some success, 
while Eng. teams returned the visits, and the South 
African side which came over in 1904 was so decidedly 
powerful that test matches were arranged for the 
1907 team. In 1912 teams from Australia and South 
Africa engaged in a triang^ular contest with England 
n the mother-country, England being triumphant. 

Teams from the U.S.A., from the West Indies, and 
from India have also visited this country from time 
to time, and in addition to those countries Eng. sides 
have toured > in New Zealand, Argentina, Portugal, 
and Holland. 

Cricket flourishes in Scotland, where there is a 
county championship, and where representative elevens 
have met Australian and other touring elevens on 
almost equal terms ; and in Ireland, where county 
cricket is also in a very healthy state and touring 
elevens have met strong opposition, while one or two 
Irish cricketers have play^ for the Gentlemen of 
England and representative M.C.C. elevens ; and 
in Denmark, Sweden, and other European countries, 
as well as in every Brit, colony, the game has mucl^ 
popularity. 

brickei, in the Badminton Library, by A. G. Steel 
and Hon. R. H. Lyttelton; Jubilee Book of Cricket 
(1897), by K. S. Kanjitsinhji ; Cricket in Many 
Climes, by P. F. Warner ; Cricket Seoren and Biographies, 
by Lallywhite, vritb Marylebone Cricket Club Scores 
and Biographies ; and the Buies of the game are pub. 
yearly in various annuals. 

CXUCKHOWELL (61* 62’ N., 3* 39’ W.), market 
town, Breoknockshiro, Wales. 

CRXCKLADE (61* 38’ N., 1* 61’ W.), market 
town, on Thames, Wiltshire, England ; agricultural 
produce. 

CRIEFF (66* 22’ N., 3* 60’ W.), town, summer 
resort, on river Sam, Perthshire, Gotland ; manu- 
factures woollen goods ; Drummond Castle, famous 
for beauty of its gardens, is in neighbourho(^ Pop. 
(1911) 6671. 

GRIIVIEA (46® 20' N., 34® 16’ E.), peninsula of 
Russia between Black and Sea of Azov, joined 
by isthmus of Perekop ; area, o. 10,000 sq. mUes. 
Balaklava and Sebastopol have good harbours. 0. 
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is dividod into two regions by the Salghir, its largest 
river ; in N. pastur^nd ; in S. forests and mild 
health-resorts ; capital^ Simferopol ; famous for Orimean 
War, Products include grain, tobacco, wines, and 
fruit C. was held by Turks from 1476; taken by 
Russians, 1783. 

Crimean War (1863-66), European war so-called 
from seat of hnal actions. Russia proposed to Britain 
(1844) division of territories of Turkey, ‘ the sick man 
of Europe,* and seized Moldavia and Walachia, 1863, 
with result that Turkey declared war ; Brit, and Pr. 
fleet sailed to Bosporus to overawe Russia; Turk, 
fleet destroyed at Sinope, 1863, and Britain and France 
declared war, 1854 ; S^^rdinia joined Allies, 1866. 
Baltic campaigns took place, 1854-56; coasts blockaded. 

Russ, fleet took refuge in Sebastopol harbour on 
Black Sea. As Turks were found able to defend 
European Turkey, where first allied contingents were 
sent, it was decided to attack Sebastopol by land 
allies landed. Sept. 1854, 30 miles N. of Sebastopol, 
after victory above heights of river Alma, whore Russ, 
force blocked way, flank march was made to Balaklava 
harbour within sight of Sebastopol and connection with 
allied fleet ; battle of Balaklava in Oct. memorable for 
heroic charge of Brit. Light Brigade, two-thirds of 
which wore slain ; battle of Inkerman in Nov. called 
the ‘ soldiers’ battle * from disorganised fighting ; 
heavy losses but total defeat of Russians ; army closed 
on Sebastopol ; siege of nearly a year ; wretched com- 
missariat conditions prevailed; nursing arrangements 
were organised by Flobbnob Nightingale {q,v,); 
French stormed Malakoffiort, Sept. 1866, and Russians 
streamed out of Sebastopol ; war ended with Peace of 
Paris, 1856, by which Russia restored conquests and 
engaged to bmld no arsenals and have no warships in 
Black Sea. 

Kinglake, The Invasion of the Crimea (9 vols., 1890). 

CRIMINAL LAW, the code of enactments for 
the punishment of crimes of commission or omission 
which affect the safety of the state, its sovereign head, 
or individuals; also offences against public justice, 
peace, trade, morals, and health. A crime is an act 
which is punishable by law. As an example of a 
crime by simple omission the neglect of children by 
their parents or guardians may be mentioned. For 
an act to be a crime it is necessary that the doer 
shall have a genuine intention to do the act. This 
criminal int-ention is generally referred to as * the 
guilty state of mind,* and unless this is present the 
£iw does not regard the act as a crime, except in 
certain cases where the law says that the doing of an 
act is a crime irrespective of the intention of the 
wrong-doer, e.g. offences against the licensing laws, 
committing nuisances, and the like. When a criminal 
intention is present, we say the person is actuated by 
malice. Breaches of the c. 1. are divisible into (1) 
offences punishable upon summary conviction, i.e. 
without the intervention of a jury, and (2) indictable 
offences, i.e, such crimes as can only be adequately 
punished after trial by jury. Such crimes are called 
indictable because the accusation must be formally 
set down in writing as preliminary to a trial before 
jury. The charges thus preferred in writing con- 
stitute an indictment, and tne counts of an indictment 
are its several parts, charging distinct offences. In- 
dictable offences are tried at quarter sessions, at the 
assizes, or in the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court. No act committed by a lunatic is a crime ; but 
a person is presumed to be sane and responsible for his 
acts until the contrary is proved. 

In Eng. law crimes are divided into * Felonies * and 
'ACsdemeanours.* The difference between them 
does not depend upon their gravi^ or seriousness ; 
it if purely historical Before the Iclony Act (1870) 
certain crimes at Common Law brought with them 
the loss or forfeiture of goods. Felony was in past 
times an act for which a man lost or gave up his 
* fee ’ or estate. The only practical distinction 
between felony and misdemeanour is that for felony 


arrests may be made by P^^^te persons acting 
without judicial authority. The chid felonies are 
murder, treason, arson, rape, and theft. The word 
* misdemeanour * may be said to apply to all those 
crimes and offences for which the law has not pro- 
vided a particular name. 

In U.8.A., while criminal procedure is generally 
founded upon the Brit, system, c. 1. is milder and the 
accused has more safeguards. Prosecution is by public 
oflSoial at public expense; but criminal appeal was 
allowed long before it was in Britain. In some states 
capital punishment is abolished. 

Sir J. F. Stephen*s History of Criminal Law and 
Digest of the Law of Criminal Procedure (1883) ; Kenny, 
Outlines of Criminal Law (1906). 

CRIMINOLOGY, term applied to a science which 
is a branch of sociology and anthropolopr, dealing 
with crime and criminals. It owes its onpn to the 
researches of Cesake Lombeoso (1836-1909), prof, 
of Forensic Medicine and Psychiatry at Turin, wha 
after long investigation of imprisoned criminals, 
developed the theory of the criminal type, a class 
of individual predestined to crime and recognisable 
by physical, psychical, and moral characteristics. 
IBs theories have been disputed, and they cannot 
be said to bo proved, but they have at least been 
the means of calling attention to the subject and of 
introducing more logical and more humane treatment 
of criminals. C. is now being approached by the 
biometrical statistical methods introduced by the 
Eugenics school, and there is hope that detinite and 
trustworthy results will thus be obtained. 

Lombroso, UUomo Delinquente (6th ed., 1897) and 
The Female Offender (1910); Havelock Ellis, The 
Criminal (new ed., 1910); Ferri, Criminal Sociology 
(1910); Douglas Morrison, Female Offenders (1910). 

CRIMMITZSCHAU, Krimmitschau (60® 49' N., 
12® 28' E.), town, on Pleisse, Saxony, Germany; 
chief industries, manufacture of buckslan and wool- 
spinning. Pop. (1910) 28,818. 

CRIMP, one who undertakes to supply men for 
the army and navy without authority ; extortionate 
keepers of sailors’ lodging-houses ; formerly applied 
to persons who decoyed, drugged, and ladnapped 
men for the sea or military service. 

CRINAGORAS OF MYTILENE (fl. 45-26 B.c.), 
Gk. epigrammatist. 

GRINOIDEA, see Echinodebmata. 

CRINOLINE, originaUy horse-hair cloth used to 
stiffen women’s skirts ; later a bell-shaped underskirt 
with ‘'steel hoops ; became fashionable a^ut 1856. 

GRINUM, genus comprising many species of 
bulbous tropical plants of order Amaryllidacea) ; can 
be cultivated in moist hothouses. 

CRIPPLE GREEK (40® 44' N., 106® 8' W.), city, 
Colo., U.S.A. ; is gold-mining centre. Pop. (1910) 6206. 

CRISA, Cbissa (c. 38® 28' N., 22® 27' E.), city, 
Phocis, ancient Greece, 8.W. of Delphi. 

CRISPI, FRANCESCO (1810-1901), Ital states- 
man ; took popular part in Sicilian revolution, 1848, 
in Mazzini plot at Milan, 1863, and in Garibaldi 
movement, which he organised, 1860 ; minister of 
interior, 1877 ; supported monarchy as means of 
Ital unity, and wo^ed to make Rome real capital ; 
became chief minister, 1887, and as such opposed 
firm front to France; gave balance to Ital. politics 
at critical moment, and obtained consideration of 
foreign powers. 

CRISPIN, the patron saint of shoemakers. Ac- 
cording to legend, two Rom. brothers, Crispin and 
Crispinian, settled at Soissons, in Gaul and were 
beheaded (287) for preaching the gospel During 
their mission they supported themselves as shoe- 
makers. The battle of Agincourt was fought on the 
anniversary of St. Crispin’s Day, Oct. 26, 1416. 

CRITICISM, the art of expressing an unbiassed 
judgment, particularly in relation to lit. or the fine 
arts. Aristotle, by virtue of his Poetics and Shetoric^ 
may be regarded as the pioneer of literary o. amongst 
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the ancient8» though Plato and some earlier Qk. 
writers had produced works somewhat in the nature 
of 0. Longinus, a later Qk. oritio, wrote On the Sublime, 
one of the greatest critical books of the world Quin- 
tilian, at a later date, took high rank as a Htera^ 
critic. Ital. c. bemn with Dante's De Vu^ari Eloquio, 
end was continued by many ItaL writers in XVL cent. 
In XVn. cent. France took up neo-classic o., and its 
influence reached England. In England literary 
c. began about the nuddle of the XVI. cent., and 
much critical work of a very high character was 
produced during the three cent's following, amongst 
the leading writers being Dryden, Johnson, Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, to name but a 
few. Lessing's critical writings hold an important 
place in Ger. lit. ; and amongst great Fr. critics ma^ be 
named Malherbe, Boileau, Voltaire, Diderot, Samte- 
Beuve, and Taine. 

Saintsbury, Hietory of Criticism (3 vols., 1906) ; 
^ingam. Renaissance Criticism (ISQQ) ; Gregory Smith, 
mizS>ethan Critical Essays (1897). 

CRITTENDEN, JOHN JORDAN (1787-3863), 
Amer. lawyer and statesman ; Attorney-General, 1841 ; 

? ov. of Kentucky, 1848-60 ; strong upholder of the 
Tnion, but advocated concessions to Southerners. 
His 8 ., Geobqe Bibb (1812-80), was distinguished 
Confederate general, and another s., Thomas Leonidas 
(1816-93), was a lawyer and Federal general. 
CRIVELLI, CARLO (fl. 1480), ItaL artist. 
CROATIA-8LAVONIA (45® N., 18® E.), kingdom 
formiim part of Hungary ; bounded by Adriatic 
on S.W. and swarateS from Hungary Proper on 
N.E. by rivers Drave and Danube ; total area, c. 
16,400 sq. miles ; capital, Agram (Zagrab). C.-S. is 
mountainous, with plains in N.E. ; coast districts 
have mtn. ranges — Velebit Planina and Kapela — 
and include portion of highlands known as the Karst 
(famous for deep valleys and subterranean water- 
courses) ; farther inland are Eastern Alps. There are 
extensive marshes. C.-S, is intersoctea by the river 
Save. Earthquakes are frequent in Agram district. 
The Croatian seaboard of 84 miles has few good 
harbours (Fiume not being included in C.-S.). 

History. — The Croats, a Slavonic tribe, invaded C.-S. 
in VII. cent. ; maintained an independent kingdom, 
X.-XI. cent’s ; subject to kings of Hungary, XII. to 
early XVI. cent’s ; from 1626 partly Turkish, partly 
Austrian ; in XVIII. cent, almost entirely subject to 
Austria ; as ‘ Illyrian Provinces ' partly under Fr. 
rule, 1809-13 ; great national movement ^gun against 
Hungarian domination, 1840 ; constitutional struggle 
of Serbo-Croats against other races of Austria-Hungary 
still proceeding. C.-S. is represented by 40 members in 
Hungarian House of Representatives, and 3 delegates to 
House of Magnates. Purely provincial affairs are con- 
trolled by the national Diet of C.-S., which meets 
annually at A^m and consists of 90 members. C.-S. 
is administered by a gov., called the * Ban.' 

Soil is fertile ; staple crops being wheat, maize, 
pulse, potatoes, flax, hemp, tobacco, etc. Wine is 
largely produced, and a peculiar plum brandy. Timber 
is an important product. Swme are reared in the 
oak forests of Slavonia ; and cattle, sheep, and horses 
are bred. Agriculture is the main industry. There 
are no extensive manufactures, but cotton and 
beautiful silk fabrics are produced. 

About 90 per cent, of inhabitants are Croats and 
Serbs ; there are a good many Germans, but few 
Hungarians. Seventy-five per cent, of people are 
R.C, ; only other church of any standing is Gk. 
Church. Croatian dialects belong to the Slavonic 
(^.u.) branch of Indo-European languages ; the literary 
ton^e (Serbo-Croatian) is the same as in Servia (g.v,). 
Pop. (1900) 2,416,304; (1910) 2,621,964. See Hun- 
OABT, AUSTEIA-HuNOABY. 

GROGIDOLITE, fibrous amphibole mineral found 
in Qriqualand West, S. Africa (Cape asbestos). When 
altered by deposition of silica it can be polished, and is 
known as hawk's-eye (blue) or tiger-eyo^variarion of 


quartz cat's-eye— (brown-golden) ; used for ornamental 
purposes. 

GROGIDURA, see Sheew Family. 

GROCKETT, DAVID (1786-1836), Amer. poli- 
tician and adventurer. 

CROCKETT, SAMUEL RUTHERFORD (1860- 
), Scot, novelist ; author of The Slickit Minister, 
The Raiders, and other successful stories. 

CROCKFORD, WILLIAM (1776-1844), founder 
of Crockford's gaming club. 

CROCODILIA, order of carnivorous freshwater 
reptiles including crocodiles, albgators, and gavials. 
The true crocodiles may attain a length of a^ut 
20 feet, and occur in Africa, tropical Asia, Central 
America, and W. Indies, A kind of plover was said 
by Herodotus to be associated with the Nile o., by 
gottine food from its teeth and warning it of danger. 
The alligators have shorter and broader heads, and 
occur in N. and S. America. The huge gavials or 
gharials have long snouts, and occur in Ladia. Fossil 
c- are known from ancient Triassio strata onwards. 

CROCOITE (PbO04), reddish crystallised mineral, 
occurring in the Urals, Philippines, Tasmania, and 
Mashontdand. The element chromium was discovered 
by Vauquelin’s assaying of o. 

CROCUS, genus, comprising about 70 species, of 
hardy cormous plants of the order Iridacese, belonging 
to Europe, W. Asia, and N. Africa. Many varieties arc 
cultivated for spring, autumn, and winter flowering. 

CRGBSUS, long of Lydia (660-646 B.c.), proverb- 
ially wealthy. He subdued the whole of Ionia, but 
finally his kingdom fell before Cyrus, king of Persia. 

CROFT, SIR HERBERT, Bart. (1761-1816), 
Eng. scholar and miscellaneous writer. 

CROFT, SIR JAMES (d. 1690), Eng. statesman ; 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1651 ; employed in Soot, affairs 
by Queen Elizabeth ; twice imprisoned for treason. 

CROFT, WILLIAM (1678-1727), Eng. composer; 
chiefly church music. 

CROFTER, a small farmer who rents a small holding 
or ‘croft’; term generally applied in N, and N.W. 
Scotland. Majority occupy, in separate tenancy, a 
small plot of arable land and combine to rent peksture 
on mountains. High rents, insecurity of tenure, etc., 
led to passing of Crofters Act, 1886, for their protection. 
The Crofters Commission app. under the Act settled fair 
rents, canceUod certain arrears of debt, and assigned c. 
50,000 acres for enlarging crofts. 

CROKER, JOHN WILSON (1780-1867), Brit. 
Conservative statesman and writer ; said to have 
introduced word ‘ Conservatives ' ; typical con- 
tributor to Quarterly Review, penning condemnation 
of Endymion for that magazine ; wrote Stories for 
Children from the History of England, model of Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather. 

CROKER, RICHARD (1842- ), Amer. politician, 
and Derby winner (1907). 

CROKER, THOMAS CROFTON (1798-1854), 
Irish antiquary and humorous writer; pub. Fairy 
Legends, Popular Songs of Ireland, etc. 

CROLL, JAMES (1821-90), Scot, scientist; in 
spite of poverty and ill-health heroically strove to 
further science ; keeper of Andersonian Museum, 
Glasgow ; app. to Scot. Geological Survey ; pub. 
many philosophical and geological works. 

GROLY, GEORGE (1780-1860), Eng. olerg3rman 
and miscellaneous author. 

CROLY, JANE CUNNINGHAM, JbnnUB JunE 
(1831-1901), Anglo-Amer. journalist and author; 
founded New York Women’s Press Club, 1889 ; author 
of Jennie Juneiana, Talks on Women* s Topics (1864), 
For Better or Worse (1876), etc. 

GROMAGNON RACE, tvpe of supposed early 
Neolithic man ; remains found in France. 

CROMARTY (57® 41' N., 4® W.), seaport, Ross 
and Oomartv, on Cromarty Firtl^ Scotland ; birthplace 
of Hugh Miller, geologist ; fisheries. 

CROMARTY, GEORGE MACKENZIE, 18T 
EARL OF (1630^1714), prominent Soot, statesman and 
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writer ; er. Earl of C.* 1703 ; helped to bring about 
Union of England and Scotland. 

CROMARTY FIRTH (67® 41' N., 4* 10' W.), 
inlet of North Sea, connecting with Moray Firth 
and extending into county of Boss and Cromarty : 
fine natural harbour, with two ‘ Sutora of Cromarty * 
(400-500 ft. high ; c. 1600 yds. apart) guarding the 
entrance. 

CBOMARTT8HIBE, see Boss and OsOBfABTT. 

CROMR, JOHN (1769-1821), Eng. landscape 
artist ; known as * old Crome * ; leader of * Norwich 
school.* 

CROMER (52® 56' N., 1® 16' E.), watering-place, 
Norfolk, England. Pop. (1911) 4074. 

CROMER, EARED OM OF, see Baiuno. 

CROMER, EVELYN BARING, 1ST EARL OF 
(1841- ), Brit, statesman and ambassador; com 

missioncr of E^ptian public debt, 1877-79; oon- 
troUer-gen. in Egypt, 1879-80; financial member 
of Ind. ^unoil, 1880-^3 ; Boyal Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt and minister plenipotentiary, 1883- 
1907. Owing to his advice Egypt temporarily sur- 
rendered Sudan ; but recovered it through Kitchener’s 
means when other states threatened to annex it. 
1896-98. Ho reorganised Egyptian education, finance, 
irrigation, and general administration, and in 1906 
received the Order of Merit. His literary works are 
Modem Egypt (2 vols., 1908), Ancient and Modern 
Imperialism (1910), The SiUuUion in Egypt (1910). 
In politics he is a Unionist Free Trader. 

CROMLECH, see Standino Stones, Babbows. 

CROMORNE, wood wind-instrument, consisting 
of long straight pipe, the lower end being curved like 
the handle of a walking-stick ; used throughout 
Europe XIV. to XVII. cent’s. 

CROMPTON (63® 32' N., 2® 8' W.), northern 
suburb, Oldham, lAncasbire, England ; cotton mills 
and collieries. Pop. (1011) 14,758. 

CROMPTON, SAMUEL (1753-1827). Eng. cotton 
spinner; invented spinning-mule for muslin yarns. 

CROMWELL, HENRY (1628-74), Eng. ndminis- 
trator ; younger s. of Oliver C. ; able and reforming 
ruler in Ireland ; made Lord -Deputy, 1667 ; Lieut.- 
and Gov. -Gen., 1668-59, 

CROMWELL, OLIVER (1699-1658), Eng. states- 
man ; b. at Huntingdon ; great-grandson of Richard 
Williams, who assumed name Cromwell after patron 
and kinsman Thomas, minister of Henry VIII. ; 
nephew of Sir Oliver C. of Hinchingbrook, and cousin 
of Hampden and St. John ; ed, at Sussex Coll., Cam- 
bridge, then a nursery for Puritanism. C. soon 
showed popular sympathies in public life at Hunting- 
don and Ely ; underwent long period of religious 
depression, which ended in ‘ light ’ ; he was member 
for Cambridge in Short and Long Parliaments (1640), 
and was already * much hearkened unto ’ by anti- 
Episcopalians, He was foremost in securing military 
forces of country for Parliament, often acting without 
previous authorisation of Parliament. 

C. commanded under Essex at EdgehiU (1642) ; 
became colonel (1643), and need relirious fervour of 
troops to outrival devotion of royjd forces ; app. 
one of four colonels of horse under Manchester, and 
distinguished himself at Winceby (1643) ; became 
lieut-gen. and member of Committee of Both King- 
doms ; assisted in capture of Lincoln and other 
towns; commanded left wing at Marsion Moor, and 
was generally considered author of victory, winning 
from Prince Rupert nickname of Ironsides for troops 
(1644). 

A dispute now rose between C. and Manchester as 
to ultimate aim of war ; the latter, havix^ no idea 
of deposing Charles, was supported by l^ots and 
Presbyterians in his army ; rest of army, composed of 
Puritans of various new sects, looked to C. (already 
called ‘the great Independent’), whose views went 
further. C. persuaded Parliament to appoint com- 
mittee to bring about union between I^byterians 
and Independents, but at end of year charged Man- 


chester before House of Commons with wilfully 
obstructi^ military success ; Manchester, in reply, 
accused CT of animosiW to aristocratic institutions 
and showing favour to Independents alone. 0., how- 
ever, secure ‘Self-denying Ordinance* (1645) iot re- 
modelling army. Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
gen., and C. (exempted from new law) lieut.- 
gen. C. commanded right wing and all the cavalry 
at Naseby (1645), routed king’s left, completed defeat 
of centre, and pursued flying army. When the war 
ended (1646), a quarrel ensued Mtween army and 
Parliament, and in June 1647 C. joined army, the king 
having been seized, probably by his orders, in May. A 
council of war corresponded with Parliament and 
offered terms to the long. On flight of Charles to 
Carisbrooke, C. forced Parliament to abandon attempt 
at compromise; and, exasperated by second Civil 
War which followed, ho denounced ‘ Charles Stewart, 
that man of blood.’ Dissensions followed in Parlia- 
ment after king’s death ; Pride’s ‘ Purge * made Inde- 
pendents supreme, and after suppression of fanatical 
^ levellers,* Parliament became (J.^s instrument. 

Appointed Lord -Lieu tenant and Commander-in-Chief 
for Ireland, C. subdued Drogheda, Wexford, and 
great part of sea coast (1649); ruthless slaughter or 
transportation avenged Prot. blood shed by Irish; 
inland towns were conquered in 1650; laws against 
Catholicism were enforced. C. was made Commander- 
in-Chief against party of Charles II. in Scotland (1650); 
great victories of Dunbar (Sep. 3, 1650) and Worcester 
(Sep. 3, 1661) ended Civil War. Long Parliament 
was denounced and dismissed by C. (1652), and he as 
Commander-in-Chief became Dictator. He summoned 

* Little Parliament,* which introduced anarchical 
measures, with result that Conservative members in- 
sisted on resignation of powers to C., again Dictator, 
and he was made Protector (Dec. 1053). The Church 
was reformed ; would-be ministers wore examined by 

* triers,* Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independents 
being eligible ; oaths and other vices were prohibited. 
The Court of Chancery was refonned alno, and condition 
of Scotland improved. Peace was made with Holland, 
which submitted to Navigation Act. C. championed 
V^audois, and Blake’s successes against Spain led to 
acquisition of Dunkirk. England acquired a great 
name in Eurouo, and a large party besought 0. to be- 
come king ; U. refused the title owing to army’s ob- 
jection. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, but 
exhumed and hanged at Restoration. 

C., it has been said, was greater than his work. A 
Puritan who suddenly achieved power to establish the 
Kingdom of God on earth, he was statesman enough to 
attempt to do so in only small measiire. It is not 
generally hold now that ho was a hypocrite. About 
6 ft. 10 in. in height, with large head, red, puffy face, 
and harsh voice, he yet deported himself well as head of 
State, ‘without any indecency througli the want of 
custom.* 

Oliver Cromwell, Hilda Johnstone (1912); Life, by 
Carlyle, Frederick Harrison (1888), Firth (1900), Morloy 
(new ed., 1910), Rosebery (1910), Roosevelt (1910). 

CROMWELL, RICHARD (1626-1712), Protector 
of England (1668-69), s. of Oliver C., and suoo. his 
father as Protector, but being violently opposed b 
army was forced to retire; moderately well-rift !, 
but without capacity for ruling ; was unmriested 
after Restoration, and lived as a country gentleman. 

CROMWELL, THOMAS (e. 1485-1540), Eng. 
statesman ; s. of Walter Cromwell, blacksmith, fuller, 
innkeeper, and brewer of Putney ; fought in Ital. 
wars ; employed as merchant, money-lender, and 
solicitor; m Woliey’s service (1620); M.P. (1623); 
ruthless but efficient agent in carrying out suppvession 
of lesser monasteries (1525); won general applaase 
(1629) by fidelity to fallen Wolsey ; supreme in Henry 
VIII. *8 councils (1532-39). His poh'oy was to increase 
royal power and subordinate the Church ; foreign 
policy was to secure alliance of Prot. nrinoes of 
Germany against R.C. powers, from whom Eng, 
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Nlidoiia lettlement was in danger until 1540; Earl 
of Essex (1540), He fell on failure of Henry’s marriage 
with Anne of Cleres, which he brought about, and was 
executed. 

Merriman, Xi/e and Letters of THomae OromtoeU (1^04). 

GRONJE, PXST ARNOLDUS (1840-1911), 
Transyaal general ; defeated British at Magers- 
fontein (1899) ; captured at Paardeberg (1900). 

GR02V8TADT, see Kbonstadt. 

CROOKES, 8XR WILLIAM (1832- ), Eng. 

chemist and physicist ; discovered the element 
thallium, invented the radiometer (q.v.), and in- 
vestigate electric discharges in exhausted tubes. 
He conducted researches on the composition of rare 
earths, artificial production of diamonds, and the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen ; received numerous 
honoun, scientific and pubho ; O.M. (Order of Merit), 
1910 ; pres, of the C!hemioal ^o. and other societies. 

CROOKSTOWN (47* 48' N., 96* 38' W.), city, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. ; market for grain and lumber. 
Pop. (1910) 7669. 

CROP, top of plante, therefore meaning harvest ; the 
pouohlike exilargement (ingluvias) of a bird’s gullet ; 
equivalent to outcrop (geoL); whole untanned hide; 
short-stocked whip with leather loop ; closely out hair. 

GROPSEY, JASPER FRANCIS (1823-1900), 
Amor, landscape artist. 

CROQUET, game played by two or more players, 
who, by means of mallets, drive balls, made of wood 
or a composition material, and distinguished by 
different colours for the different players, through a 
series of hoops and against each of two pegs set in a 
particular pattern on a lawn. The game is a develop- 
ment from the game of patlle^mailU, originated m 
southern France about the XIIL or XIV. cent’s, and 
popular in England in the time of the Stewarts, the 
modern game of o. being introduced from France 
into England about 1852. The All England Croquet 
Club was formed in 1866. After a decade of great 
popularity the game declined in favour, lawn-tennis 
{q.v.) taking its place, but revived a^jain about 1897, 
when the Croquet Association, which controls the 
game in Britain and holds championship meetings, 
was founded. The ground marked out for play 
should be 35 yds. by 28 yds., the hoops six in number, 
standing 1 ft. high and 4 ia. across, and the pegs two in 
number, standing 1| ft. high and of in. diameter (for 
the arrangement of hoops and pegs, see larger works). 
The object of the game is for the player to strike bis 
ball through each of the hoops and against each of 
the pegs in a definite order, his progress being re- 
tardcMl by the balls of his opponents and assisted by 
those of his partners. If he succeeds in scoring a 
point, «.e. strikes his ball through a hoop or against 
a peg, he is entitled to another stroke. When he 
strikes his ball against another baU which is in play 
he is entitled to two more strokes, and must lift his 
own ball and place it in contact with that which he 
struck, strike nis own ball so that the other moves, 
and then proceed to attempt to score the next point. 
It is by alternating the aWvo strokes that a good 
]^ver scores a suooession of points, or a ’ break,’ and 
makes a rapid progress through the hoops. 

See Laws of pub. annually by the Croquet 

Association ; Modem Croquet Tactics, Looook. 

GRORE, a hundred laJchs. 

CROSBY, HOWARD (1626-91), Amsr. Presby- 
terian minister, writer, and social reformer ; preach^ 
total abstinence from alcohol. His s., Ebfxsx Howabd 
( 1865-1907), lawyer and social reformer, wrote books 
of verse against war, etc. 

GROSXER, bp. *8 crook, or pastoral staff, carried 
before him at reiigioas ceremonials. 

GROSS (Lat. eruat, cross), in its most usual form 
the inteneotion of two straight lines at right angles, 
{crux immissa); varieties are St. Andrew’s C*, X 
(crux deeussata) ; Greek 0., where the Hues inteneot 

equally at right angles, ; Egyptian C., shaped 

afi 


like letter T ; while more elaborate o’s are Patriarchal, 
Lorraine, Tau, and Kowy quadrant. The C. was a con- 
stant theme in prehistoric art and an important pegen 
symbol S^ptian or Tau Cross, shaped Hke Qk. 
capital T, is frequently found in Egyptian art ; arrange- 
ment of lines seen in scastiha |i|m, a Buddhist 

symbol, is found on Etruscan tombs. The 0. is an 
ancient emblem in many countries, and was adopted 
as Christian symbol Crucifixion was the old iotm 
of punishment in Bast, and was early used by Romans. 
After crucifixion of Christ, 0. at once became favourite 
badge of Christians, and under Constantine, to whom 
it is said to have appeared in vision, obtained the 
place of a symbol of Unristian Church. It is of great 
importance in Christian art, and sign of 0. was early 
UBM for exorcism. Helena, mother of Constantine, 
is said to have discovered Christ’s G., and Bom. Choioh 
celebrates feast of Invention of Holy Cross on 
May 3, but since 1896 recognition has been made of an 
earlier claim to its discovery than Helena’s. At tht 
feast the relic of the o. kept in the Church of S. Croce 
in Gerusalemme at Bom# is offered to view. Feast 
of Exaltation of the Holy C., Sep. 14, is said by some 
to commemorate the erection of churches ^ Helena 
on the sites of her discovery and of Holy Mpolohre, 
by others to commemorate the day of appearance of 
the C. to Constantine. 

Besides the crosses named, there are numerous others 
of various significations, amongst which are the ' Celtic 
C.,’ in which a circle is include in the upper portion ; 
the * Runic C.,* used by the Norsemen to define bound- 
aries, and also erected over the tombs of heroes ; the 
twelve varieties of o. employed in heraldry ; the ' Red 
C. of Geneva ’ ; the * Maltese C.,* in which the ends are 
broadened ; the o. upon coins ; the Fr. C. of the Legion 
of Hononr, conform upon persons of distingui&ed 
abilities ; the Brit. * Victoria CC’ (V.O.). a bronze decora- 
tion, instituted in 1854, and awarded for valour in war ; 
the ' fiery o.* of the Scot. Highlands, consisting of 
small wooden o., the extremities of which had been 
charred and dipped in the blood of a goat, and used 
for the purpose of mustering the olans. In astronomy 
there are tne ' Northern 0.,* formed by four stars in 
Cygnus; and the * Southern C.,’ a brilliant star group, 
seen in the 8. hemisphere, first reckoned a constellation 
in 1679. Tovni crosses were orimnally pulpits, or 
were memorials of great events. Later they became 
elaborate struotures, e.g. Winchester Market C., 
Edinburgh Meroat C. * The Cross * in many Scot, towns 
at the present day Is a square at the centre of the town. 

Kimmer, The Ancient Stone Crosses of EngUnd 
(1875) ; Ashton and Baring-Gonld, Legendary History 
of the Cross (1887). 

CROSS RIVER (c. 5* 30' N., 8* E.), river. West 
Africa ; rises in mountains of Kamerun, enters Bight 
of Biafra through Calabar estuary. 

CROSS ROADS, BURXAL AT, custom of dis- , 
posing of bodies of criminals as nearest approach to 
consecrated burial. 

CROSS SPRINGER, term in arch, for the point 
firom which a vaulted rib starts. 

CROSSBILL {Loxia), genus of birds bcloimng to 
the finch family, living in cone-bearing trees of Europe, 
Asia, and N. America. The curious DiU, in whiok 
mandibles are crossed, is adapted for the extraction 
of seeds from fir-cones, apples, or other fruits. 

CROSS-BREEDING, see Bb»U>. 

CR088EN, Kxossxn (62* 3' K., 16* 3' B.), town, 
on Oder, Prussia, Germany; manufactures woollen 
goods ; brisk shipping trade in wine and fruil Pop. 
(1910) 7588. 

GROSSING, see Bunn. 

CROSSING, term in arch, for the point wherein 
the nave and transept meet. 

GROBSKET, BBIOIT WILLIAM (1826-98), Eng. 
clergyman and geologist ; authority on Brit glacial geel. 

CROSSOPTBRYOn, Me under Frene. 

GROSS OPUS, see SwBosw Family. 
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GROTCa, WLLLIAM (1776-1847), Eng. masioian 
and composer. 

GROTON OIL, prepared by ending the seeds of 
the euphorbiaoeoQS tree, Croton Tiglium^ is a viscid, 
brownish-yellow, acid, malodorous fluid ; powerful 
irritant, used in med. as a violent purgative, and, 
mixed with Cajiput oil and alcohol, as a bhster-raising 
liniment, e.g, in acute bronchitis. 

GROTONA (39* 8' N., 17® 8' E.), ancient Gk. town, 
E. of Lucania, Italy; founded by Aohesans, 710 b.o. ; 
residence of philosopher P^hagoras ; modem 
Cotrone. 

GROTONXG AGID (O^O,) crystallises in needles, 
M.P. 72®, B.P. c. 180®. isoorotonic acid is an oil 


(B.P. c. 172®), and metbacrylio acid crystals (M.P. 16®, 
B.P. c. 160®) are isomeric acids. 

GROUP, term formerly applied to conditions in 
which there is difficulty in Weathing, sore throat, 
hoarseness, and hard coughing, moat of such cases 
being now reoo^sed as of (hphtheritic origin (see 
Dzfutubbia). a false membrane, resembling that of 
diphtheria, may also be found on the throat in scarlet 
fever, measles, eto., but in snoh oases the so-called o. 
is merely a oomplioation of the primary disease. The 
term is properly now applied only in non-infeotious 
aouta laryngitis (Inflammation of the throat), in which 
in severs oases the muoous membrane may be very 
much swollen, the dlfflonlty In breathing intense, and 
death may ooour in a few honrs. In the slighter forms, 
rest in bed, a steam-kettle to assist breathing, euca- 
lyptus inhalations, and a dose of Dover’s powder or 
sometimes ipeoacuanha wine at first, as an emetic, 
usually efleot recovery. Such oases must always be 
under the care of a medical man, as they may go on to 
the more severe forms, in which ice to suck at times 
gives some ether is sprayed on the throat, and 

tracheotomy, making an artificial opening into the 
windpipe, is often necessary. 

GROU0AZ, JEAN PIERRE DE (1663-1750), 
Swiss writer on philosophy and logic. 

GROW FAMILY, CoBvinji, moderately sized, 
larm, and strong-billed perohin^irds, often with black, 
or DlMk and grey plumage, 330 known species 
(ua spread over whole world, and many are familiar 
in BritauL The mambers of the genus Oonms are 
loaown by their sharp-edged bill, straight beneath, 
curved to the tip on the upper ^file : such are the larue 
glossy raven {0. corox), equs^y common in the Old 
world and America ; the sooty, majestic rook {C, 
^rugiUgu§) ; the carrion crow (0. corone) ; the jackdaw 
jU. monoditla) ; and the ho(^ed crow (C. eomix). 
^e long-tail^ magpies have a single black-and-white 
rraresentative (Pica pica) in Britain ; the common jay 
{Oarruluc glandari%u\ common throughout Europe, 
is easily distinguished by the light-blue bars on its 
vri^ feathers. 

The species mentioned above, while for the great 
part vegetarian, also feed upon animal matter, lambs 
and sm^ mammals, young birds and eggs, and carrion, 


but the nutciaokors (Nucifraga), which have long 
pointed bills and occur Doth in America and in Europe 
and Asia, feed on nuts and fruits. 

GROW INDIANS, tribe of N. Amer. Indians in- 
habiting reservation in Montana ; one# notorious for 
raids on whites. 

GROWBERRT, CbjUCBBBkby (Empairwn nigrum), 
•mall heath-like shrub with edible black berries; 

r >W8 in the colder parts of N. hemisphere and on the 
American Andes. 


GROWS, EYRE EVANS (1799-1868), Eng. his- 
torian and journalist ; author of valuable Hiotory of 
France, 

GROWLAND, CaoTLAND (62® 42^ N., 0® 11' W.). 
market town, on Welland, Lincolnshire, England ; 
a Benedictine abbey was founded by King Sthelbald 
in VJXL cent., and portion remaining is now used as 
parish church. 

GROWISY, ROBERT (c. 1618-88), Eng. printer. 
anti-Romanist writer, and social reformer; supp<Mied 


Protector Somerset, and was pioneer of Puritanism 
under Elizabeth. 

GROWN, gold coin of Henry Vin.*B reign ; since 
Charles IL*s days coined only in silver; value, five 
shillings. 

CROWN, head-dress worn os badge of honour. 
Alexander the Great wore the first royal crown of 
Greece, but the crown was never a sjpnbol of rule in 
republican or imperial Rome ; as in Greece, victors in 
atmetio contests received wreaths of leaves or flowers, 
which also rewarded success in war, and were worn on 
ceremonial occasions ; gold later replaced early simple 
garland. C. has been a symbol of sovereignty since the 
beginning of Christian times, replacing earlier diadem. 
Eng. dukes and marquesses wore first invested with 
crowns in XIV. cent. The royal crown of Britain was 
made in Charles II.’s reign ; made of gold and studded 
with gams, it is surmoonted with a Maltese cross, having 
on each point a pearL Queen Mary wears the crown 
which was speoialiy made for Queen Victoria in 1838 ; 
it contains tbn ruby taken by Henry V. at Agineouri, 
the sapphire from Edward the Confessor’s ring, and the 
sapphire from the orown of Charles II. Queen Alexan- 
dras crown bears in its centre the oelebrat^ Koh-i-noor 
diamond. The Soot, crown was recovered from a 
chest in Edinburgh Castle in 1818, and can be seen 
amidst other Soot, regalia at the Castle. 

The coronet, a smaU crown, is the state head-dress of 
the nobility ; a duke’s coronet being a gold circle sur- 
mounted by eight strawberry leaves of gold ; a mar- 
quess’s, silver gilt with four gold strawborry leaves ; 
an earl’s, silver gilt with eight silver balls on points, 
with gold strawberry leaves between ; a viscount’s, 
silver gilt with sixteen silver balls ; while a baron’s is 
silver gilt with six silver balls. Their being worn by 
earls dates from 1444, when Earl of Warwick received 
the right to wear a coronet ; viscounts acquired the 
ri^t under James L, and barons in 1001. 

Coronation Records (1901). 

GROWN DEBT, amounts due to the Crown, which 
taka precedence of all other debts. 

CROWN LAND, estate bolonging to head of a 
country or state. 

GROWN POINT (43® 64' N.. 73® 29' W.), town. 
New York State, U.S.A. ; fort captured from British 
by Americans, 1776 ; lumber manufactures. 

GROWNE, JOHN (fl. 1685), Eng. dramatist. 

GROWTH, CROWD, GRWTH, musical instru- 
ment of the lyre kind, used in mediaeval times. 

GROWTHER, SAMUEL ADJAI (1810--91). 
African native bp. (1864) of Niger territories. 

CROYDON (61® 22' N., 0® 6' W.), town, Surrey, 
England ; chiefly residential ; has handsome parish 
church and public building ; formerly seat of abp’s 
of Canterbury ; has excellent railway service ; chief 
manufacture, clocks. Pop. (1911) 169,659. 

CROYLAND, see Ceowland. 

GROZAT, PIERRE (1661-1740), Fr. art con- 
noisseur ; author of the Cabinet Orozat. 

GROZET ISLANDS (46® 27' S., 52* E.), group of 
uninhabited islands of voloanio origin, in S. Inman 
Ocean. 

GROZIER, WILLIAM (1855- ), Amer. miliUry 

inventor ; chief of ordnano^ U.S. army, 1901 ; in- 
vented Bufiin^n-Orozier disappearing gim-oarriage ; 
wrote text-bo^. On i\e Construction of O^nanee, 

GRUCIFERJB, large ordor of plants, widely dis- 
tributed in temperate zones, whose flowers have four 
petals arranged like a Maltese cross and six stamens, 
two opposite stamens being shorter than the others. 
Insects generally effect the pollination. About 120 
genera with 1200 species are known, many of them 
cultivated for food; they include cabbage, radish, 
mustard, stock, wallflower, charlock, shephm’s purse, 
and other weU-known garden and field plants. 

GRUDEN (67® 24' N., 1® 62' W.), village, on Oruden 
Bay, Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; seaside resort. 

GRUDEN, ALEXANDER (1701-70), Soot, soholsr ; 
Author of Concordance to the Bible, pub. 1737, and 
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other workf» chiefly religious. As » reformer of public 
morals he carried a sponM to eflaoe offensive soribbling 
in streets, and called mmself ' Alexander the Cor- 
rector*; often confined for intermittent lunaoy, and 
of permanent eccentricity. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, yee AkimiLS. 

GRUZS8HANK, GEORGE (1792-1878), Eng. 
artist, caricaturist, and book- illustrator ; secured 
immense pcmularity by his illustrations to Dickens, 
Ainsworth, Lever, ete. ; work held in great estimation 
by Ruskin and other discerning oritios. 

GRUNDEN, JOHN (d. 1828), Eng. designer; 
noted for his Dtsigru of OtiUngs, etc. 

CRUSADES, name for series of expeditions (XI.- 
Xni. cent's) for the purpose of rescuing the Holy Land 
from 'infidels' and extending the territory of Chris- 
tianity. The immediate cause was danger to the 
Byzantine Empire from Seljukian Turks. Persians 
h^ conquered MeeoTOtamia and northern Syria and 
invaded Asia Minor (o03-10), when the usurper Phocas 
was Byzantine emperor. Under his successor, Pales- 
tine was attacked, Jerusalem with the Holy Sepulchre 
fell into Persian hands, 614, and a Persian force seized 
Chaloedon, close to Constantinople. The Church took 
the lead in fitting out an army, and after a long, 
brilliant war, which was precedent for C., rocover^ 
the Holy Land, 628. 

A more important precedent was established in 
the wars of Muhammadanism : the * Star and 
Crescent ’ was the emblem of Holy War before the 
Cross. The Arabs had attacked the Byzantine and 
Persian Empires, and captured Jerusalem, 637. The 
proselytising zeal of the Arabs, however, soon died 
away, Christianity on the whole bei^ tolerated and 
pilgrimages allowed to Holy places. With the rise of 
the Seljukian Turks not only Christianity but civilisa- 
tion was threatened. The Turks, who had accepted 
Muhammadanism, established a great Mongol state 
in Asia under Soljuk, conquered Persia, and attacked 
the Eastern Empire at the period of its lowest decline. 
A decisive victory at Manztkeri resulted in the capture 
of Jerusalem from Arabs (1071) ; Asia Minor was con- 
quered ; ^pealfl were made by Eznperor Alexius Com- 
nenns to ^dwin of Flanders and Pope Urban IL 

Pilgrimages to Jerusalem were naturally regarded 
as of greater sanotifyiQg benefit than those to o^nary 
shrines, and were very often made. Under TurlL 
role pilgrims were subject to great outrages ; and the 
idea of a Holy War was taken up by Gregory VIL, when 
the Byzantine emperor, Michael VII., begged for aid 
against the Turk. Envoys of Emperor Alexius i^- 
peered at Counoil of Clermont (1095), and Urban II. 
made a speech advocating aid to Extern Empire as 
incident & a larger attack on the infidel. The great 
object was the recovery of Holy places, but 0*8 were 
partly due to other motives, some of them secular. The 
Church conceived the idea of turning to pious use the 
warlike character of feudal society ; rulers were glad to 
direct energies of turbolent nobles into distant channels ; 
great nobles entertained visions of rule in the East. A 
pestilence was then raging in Europe, and dearth and 
civil strife made men eager to escape and try possi- 
bilities of countries reputed to be rich. Urban's iroeech 
was received with great enthusiasm ; crosses ox stuff 
were distributed among pilgrims to wear as emblem ; 
Peter the Hermit, monk of Amiens, wandered on an 
ass through France and Italy, preaching a Holy War 
(then seems to be no authority for legend that he first 
inspired Urban), and headed a contingent of one of the 
two great divisions of the First Crusade. 

Five oontingente of * paupers ’ formed the first 
division, of which only two contingents (under Peter 
the Hermit and Walter the Penniless) arrived at Con- 
stantinople. The whole company fell before the Turks 
on setting foot in Ads Minor (1097). The. second 
division, that of the mamates, was under the weral 
oomxnand of Adhemar, bp. of Puy, and ^pal legate, 
whose ap^lntment by the pope marked Church ori^ 
of war. C^ef leaden wero : Godfrey de Bouillon, ms 


bro’s Baldwin and Eustace, Hugh de Vermandois, bro. of 
king of France, Stephen, Count of Blois, Robert, Count 
of Flanders, Raymond, Count of Toulouse, Bohemund, 
Prince of Otranto, and Tanored, Duke of Apulia ; they 
arrived at Constantinople in 1097 ; their force, accord- 
ing to tradition, numbered 300,000 men, but probably 
its stren^h was only half that number. Alenus care- 
fully took homage of leaders for lands they might con- 
quer from infidels, before allowing the huge army 
to pass on. The moment was favourable ; the popula- 
tion of Asia Minor and Syria, groaning under military 
occupation of the barbarous Turk, was read^ to assist ; 
the Seljukian Empire, extremely decentralised, was a 
prey to dissensions. Jerusalem changed hands in 1098, 
and Asia Minor was speedily restoied to Byzantine 
Empire; Antioch was captured and retained by 
Bohemund, 1098, but diluted by Raymond. Baldwin 
was made Count of ^iessa. Led by Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the Crusaders, their forose diminished by 
fever and famine, oaptu^ Jerusalem after a month's 
siege (1099) ; the papal legate being dead, Godfrey was 
made ruler as * advocate of the Holy Sepulchre.' On 
Godfrey's death (1100) Baldwin was crowned king of 
Jerusalem, and enmity to Bohemund of Antioch led to 
support of Latin Kingdom by the Byzantine emperor ; 
other leaders obtain^ feudal Iordans in the midst 
of the enemies* country, Turks and Arabs not being 
completely expelled. 

Second Crusade (1 147-49), Latin Kingdom failed to 
beoome permanent; the Franks could not thrive in 
the climate, morality suffered, Eastern vices w^o 
adopted, people were alienated by despotic rule which 
showed worst evils of feudal system. Edessa was 
captured by Muhammadans (1144); and Franks 
appealed to Europe. St. Bernard at request of 
Eugenius III, preached a 0. ; Louis VIL of France 
ana Conrad HL of Germany took the Cross, the over- 
lordship of territories gained being reserved to Byzantine 
emperor. There was disunion from the first : Byzantine 
em^ror could not give aid because of a war with 
Sicily ; the north Ger. force was diverted in a separate 
0. against the Wends ; that of England and Netherlands 
went to capture Lisbon ; Conrad and Louis united in 
Holy Land with Kin g Baldwin IIL in an unsnooessful 
attack on Damascus and return^ The net result 
was further weidtouing of the Latin Kingdom. Dam- 
ascus conquered by Turks, 1154, and regained, 1174, was 
taken, 1 183, by Saladin, who thus uniM Muhammadan 
realms of Egypt and of northern Syria. Jerusalem 
fell, 1187. 

Third Grusade (1 189-92).— At the news of the cap- 
ture of the Holy City J^pal letters were issued and 
the kings of Germany, iVance, and England took the 
Cross ; * Saladin titno * was imposed on all who did 
not go, while, on the other hand, .Crusaders* debts were 
wiped out ; the finest force ever seen in the Middle 
Ages consequently assembled. Acre, the key to Jem- 
sJem, already besieged by king of Jerusalem. Guy 
de Lusignan, was the first object of attack ; Frederick 
Barbarossa died on the way, and the German force 
was almost entirely destroyed ; Richard Coffur ds Lion 
turned aside to conquer Cyprus, thus becoming 
founder of Latin Kingdom of Cyprus, but loined 
fVeuoh, 1191, before Acre, which surrendered shortly 
afterwards. Philip Augustus and Richard quarrelled, 
and the former returned to France; Richard, unable 
to take Jerusalem, made a truce with Saladin, 1192, 
by which Christians retained only the seaboard 
from Jaffa to Tyre and received permission to visit 
the Holy Sepulchre. An important feature of this 
C. is lay initiative and subordinate relimous element. 

Fourth Crusade (1202-4).— Henry VI., emperor of 
(Germany, took the Cross in 1 195, but died (1 197) before 
he was ready to start ; from hit plans, however, bis 
real aim was to attack Byzantine Empire. Innocent 
III. now took up the work and sought to restore to C*s 
the character of a Holy War lost smht of iu territorial 
schemes ; fiance responded, Theobald of Champagne 
being ohief commander, and Baldwin of Flanders and 
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the Count of Blois being leaders. They decided to 
attack Egypt, chief seat of Turk, rule, as a preliminary 
to the recapture of Palestine ; Venice lent her fleet, 
but once the Crusaders were embarked the schemes of 
Innocent III. went for naught. Persuaded by Philip 
of Swabia and Venetians the flotilla sailed for Con- 
stantinople, capturing Zara for Venice on its way; 
Constantinople was captured (1204); Baldwin of 
Flanders was made Byzantine emiwror and the territory 
of Venice enlarged at exjKmse of the Empire. Result of 
C. was fatal diversion of Ousaders. Clergy of north of 
France and Germany, in despair, imagined the scheme 
of Crusade of Children, hoping that succo.ss might 
bo obtained if instruments were pure ; thousands of 
children perished or wore sold as slaves (1212). 

Filth Crusade (121S-21), due to enthusiasm of 
Innocent HI. for recapture of Holy places, was 
preached by him at the fourth Lateran Council, 121.'^; 
a Truce of God was proclaimed in the W., and trade 
with the infidel was forbidden. Kmjjcror Frederic II. 
took the Cross, but delayed joining ; large forces from 
Germany, however, and from Austria and Hungary, 
again set forth under leadership of John do Brienno, 
king of Jerusalem, for Egypt, and captured Damietta, 
121fi ; the papal legate refused to accept terms offered 
by vSultan, but Crusaders were driven from Egypt, 
gaining nothing but the surrender of the Holy Cross. 

Sixth Crusado (1228-29). — C. of territorial expan- 
sion based on alliance with infidel and under the inter- 
dict of the ( liurch ; of great interest as remarkable 
episode in career of Emfxjror Frederick II., who became 
titular king of Jerusalem (1225) by marriage with Isabel 
de Brienne. Frederick, almost certainly a polytheist j 
or freethinker, started on the C. (1227), but, falling 
sick, returned to Italy, thus incurring papal excom- 
munication, as Gregory IX. would not credit his j 
excuse. Still under the papal ban, Frederick left Italy 
(1228) and made a treaty (1229) with Sultan by which, 
in return for folerafion of Muhammadanism, ho was 
allowed to proceed to his kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
Judea was rteded to the Christians. Frederick was 
obliged to |»ut the crown on his own head as no priest 
would do so; he was absolved by the po])e (1229). 
Frederick, however, failed in his attempt to rule 
Jerusalem, and was compelled to acquiesce in the 
independence of the Frankish baronage of that king- 
dom (1243). Jerusalem, laid waste by Mongolian 
tribes (1244), was captured by Turks in the same year, 
and never again came into Christian hands. 

Seventh Crusade. — On news of the fall of Jeru- 
salem, a new crusading movement started. Papacy 
was again at war with Eiujicror, and at Council of 
Lyons (1245) Innocent IV. preached a C. against both 
Frederick If. and infidels. J^ouis IX. (Si. Louis) of 
France supplied Ihe religious element, taking the Cro.ss j 
and winning adherents ; Damietta fell at his approach 
(1249), but, as in Fifth C., further progress was im- 
possible ; being captured, he was forced to pay a heavy 
ransom and to restore Damietta ; he went on a 
pilOTimage to Holy Laud, and until 1254 did penance 
ana sought to organise the Christian kingdom. 
Muhammadans, now weakened by pressure of Tartar 
tribes and Mameluke mercenaries, became supreme 
in Egyi)f, but the Latin Kinj^dom was torn by dissen- 
sions. The Mameluke captain. Bibars, became Sultan 
(1200), and conquered Jaffa and Antioch (1268). 

Eighth Crusade. — Remaining towns of Holy Land 
being threatened by Bibars, Louis IX. again took the 
Cross (1270), but the crusading movement was dead ; 
only hired soldiers and barons bound by feudal duty 
followed ; an attack on Tunis failed, and Louis died 
of plague. His companion and heir, Philip the Bold, 
only wcured his retreat by a humiliating truce. 
Council of Lyons (1274) in vain preached a new C. ; 
Tripoli fell (1289) before the successor of Bibars : 
Acre surrendered in 1291 ; Cyprus alone remained 
under Christian rule. Capture of Rhodes by Hospital- 
lers took place in 1310 ; an attack in the ola crusading 
spirit was made on Egypt and Syria by Peter I. of 


Cyprus (1365-69); defensive wars waged by Christiana 
against Turks in XIV. and XV. cenPs ended (1453) in 
capture of Constantinople by Muhammad II. 

The importance of the C’s in the history of civilisa- 
tion lies in their opening up the East for trade, and the 
impetus they gave to the study of war. Systematic 
taxation commenced during (J’s ; Franco and the 
papacy, having taken most important part, gained 
greatly in prestige. History, poetry, languages, and 
culture of Eurojjcan states were all influenced. 

W. B. Stevenson, The Crusaders in the East (1907) ; 
T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, Crusades (1894) ; 
G. W. Cox, The Crusades (1910). 

GRUSENSTOLPE, MAGNUS JAKOB (1795- 
1865). Swed. hist, and ]X)litical writer. 

CRUSOE, ROBINSON, see SELKIRK (Alb;can- 
der), Defoe (Daniel). 

CRUSTACEA, class of ArthrojiGda, comprising 
lobsters, crayfish, prawns, shrimps, crabs, barnacles, 
wator-floas, wood-lice, sand -hoppers, numerous parasitic 
and an enormous number of microscopical forms widely 
disitributed in all seas as constituent of the ‘ plankton * 
(q.v.). It is difficult to charactoriao a group consisting 
of such di verso members, but they generally have in 



A WaTER'FlEA, as an k.xampi.k ok Crithtaoka, viewed 
FROM UELOW. (tO^ first antennal ; af-, second antennad ; 
gUy ^nathites (jaws) ; walking ; o, mouth. 


common a chitinoms coat impregnated with carbonate 
of lime, two-branched appendages, the latter occurring 
on the abdomen as well as the thorax ; and, on the 
whole, they livo in water. Their development is 
usually indirect, several larval stages being passed 
through before attaining the adult form. The follow- 
ing are the more important Crustacean orders ; Bran- 
chiopodaf including brine-shrimps and the primitive 
Apus. Cladocera, or water- fleas, chiefly freshwater, 
exhibit an interesting alternation of parthenogenetic 
and fertilised generations. Ostracodat small, laterally 
compro.ssed, and with a bivalve shell. Copepoda swim 
about very actively and occur in vast numbers, con- 
stituting an important part of the food-supply 
of fishes. Many are parasitic, e.g. the ‘ fish-Bco.’ 
Thyroatraca, or Cirripedia, include barnacles and 
acorn shells, as well as the degenerate parasite Sac- 
culina Bving in the crab. The Lepiostraca are of 
theoretical interest, as they probably Bnk the 
higher Oustaceans with ancient Palasozoio forms. In 
laopoda the body is flattened from above downwards, 
and some, the wood-lice or slaters (Oniscus) and pill- 
bugs (Armadillo), have a respiratory systom adapted 
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for tmttstial Hfe. Othew are parasitic, and the gribble 
(Limnoria) eats into wood. Asellus is a common freah- 
or ealt-water isopod. Amfhipoda have a laterally 
flattened body, tlie beach-fleas (Talitros) and the 
aquatic Qammarus are common representatlTee. 
Phronima, Hyperia, and others are commensals, with 
other marine animals. The following orders have 
stalked ^es : Sehizopoda, e.g. Myais, Lophogaster, and 
Supbausia live in the sea, the latter having luminous 
omns on the eye-stalks. The DeeapodcL, with ten 
walking legs, comprise the beet-known crustacean forms, 
lobsters, crabs, crayfish, shrimps, and pn^wns (g.e.) 
undergoing complete metamori^oais. llie Stomakh 
poda are flattened and have a powerful abdomen. The 
Oumaeea have unstalked eyes and are marine. 

Fossil 0. have been discovered from Cambrian strata. 

W. T. Caiman, Life of Orustacea (1911); Stebbing, 
Histon/ of Crustacea (IB93). 

GRUSTUMERXUM, ancient town, Latinm, a few 
miles N.S. of Rome. 

CRUVEILHXEB, JEAN (1791-1874), Fr. anatomist ; 
one of the foremost pathological anatomists of his 
country. 

CRUZ E 8XLVA, ANTONIO DXNXZ DA (1781- 
99), Portug. serio-comic poet. 

CRYOLITE (Na,AlFa), mineral occurring in pearly- 
grey or white masses in granitic veins in Greenland ; 
quarried for prodnotion of aluminium and manufacture 
of enamels and porcelains. 

CRYPT, subterranean chamber in eoclesiaetioal 
building I originally a ohapel attached to the tomb of 
saint or roart 5 rr. The o. of Canterbury Cathedral is the 
largest in England. 

GRYPTOBRANCHUS, genus of tailed lung- 
breathing Batraohia of the family AmphlumidiB ; 
three known species, G. maximus of Japan and Tibet 
being the largest living Batrachian (about 4 ft. long). 

CRYPTOGAMS, see Botany. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, the art of writing in cipher, or 
secret characters. Amongst the various methods em- 
ployed may be mentioned transposition of letters, the 
use of nnmerals, misplacement of words, vertical and 
diagonal reading, etc. The art was used by the ancient 
Spartans, by the Romans — particularly by Julius 
Csssar — and, in later times, was largely employed by 
(Carles I. and the Ovaliers. Francis Ikioon exhibited 
a lively interest in the art, and laid down the dictum 
that a good oirptogram should be easy to write and 
read, impossible to detect, and should bear on the 
face of it nothing to suggest its being a secret message. 

Peeler, Oryptograp}^ (1901); Admiral Beaufort, 
Cryptography (1910). 

GRYPTOMERXA JAPONXCA, Jap. cedar, beauti- 
ful evergreen tree of China and Japan ; cultivated in 
sheltered parts of Britain ; attains a height of 100 ft. 

CRYSTAL, body naturally formed by the solidi- 
fication of a liquid or gas, and bounded by symmetric- 
ally arranged |^ne surfaces, which are the expression 
of a definite structure. These surfaces meet in con- 
stant angles, which are often oharaoteristio of certain 
substances. Perfect c’s are slowly formed from solu- 
tion (e.p. alum, sugar, common salt), while ice is an 
example of solidification of a liquid, and hoar-frost and 
iodine of a vapour. Minerals (e.y. quarts, calcite, etc.) 
are the best-known examples of ofystalUsation. Ac- 
cording to the number and disposition of their axes, «.e. 
imamnary lines drawn parallel to certain edges, or 
solid angles to the opposite faces, through the centre of 
the 0 ., crystals are grouped in six systems. 

(1) Ouhio system ^Regular, Isometric, Octahedral, 
or Tesseral) — 0*8 with three equal axes at right 
angles to each other, (a) Oube (e.p. salt, mlena). 
(b) Octahedron (alum, magnetite), (o) Rhombic 
dodecahedron (garnet), (d) Tetrahedron (blende, 
boraoite). (e) Pentagonal dodecahedron (pyrites). 
Other forms occur besides, and frequently two or three 
are combined. (2) Tetragonal system (Pyramidal, 
Dimetrio, or Quadratic)— o*8 with three axes, but only 
two of equal length at right angles to each other. 


Dltetragonal bipyramid. (5) Tetragonal prism. 
Combinations occur, «.p. apophyllite, rutile. Chalcopy- 
rite, ooheelite, urea, and other substances crystallise in 
diflerent classes of the same system. (3) Orihorhofnbic 
system (Rhombic, Prismatic, or Trimetric )--.c*s with three 
axes of different lengths at right angles ; potassium per- 
manganate, Epsom salts, and picric acid are examples of 
salts oiyvtalliaing in this system, (a) Orthorhombic 
bi pyramids (sulphur). (6) Prism (barytes), (e) Bi- 
sphenoid. (4) Monodinic system (Oblique, Mono- 
symmetric)— c*8 with three axes of unequal length, two 
of which form right angles, while the third forms an 
oblique angle with the others, e>g* gypsum, borax, 
amphiboles, orthoclase naphthalene, cane-sugar, milk- 
sugar, sodium hypophosphate. (6) Anort)^ system 
(Triolinio)— c’s with three unequal axes, none at right 
angles, e.p. potassium bichromate, axioite, chaloan- 
thite. (6) aeacagonal system — o’s with a principal axis 
and symmetry in three or six directions, (a) Kbombo- 
hedron (calcite). (6) Soalenohedron (calcite). (e) Hexa- 
gonal prism (tourmaline), {d) Hexagonal bipyramid 
(quartz). For detailed classification, see references. 

The growth of c. is not always regular, and two c’s 
may grow together or twin. Crystallites (q.v.) are in- 
cipient 0 . arrested in development. That different 
crystalline forms are expressions of different atomic 
structures is proved by the examination of the physical 
and chemical properties of crystaL 

When o’s are elastic, they may be deformed by 
pressure or tension (e.p. ice and the * liquid crystals M. 
Hardness depends on crystalline structure, a well- 
known example being the two modifications of carbon, 
diamond ana graphite. An important character is 
that of cleavage, many o’s being cleavable in planes 
parallel to well-developed faces ; calcite and mica 
show perfect cleavage. A method by which the 
symmetry of o’s has been determined has been dis- 
covered by corroding c. by suitable solvents which 
leave oharaoteristio and well-defined * etched figures ’ 
or small pits on the faoee. The optical properties of o’s, 
their refraction and absorption of light, and their be- 
haviour in polarised light, are of the utmost importance 
in determining to what species they belong, e.g, gem- 
stones, and discovering their internal structure. Crys- 
talline symmetry is abo illustrated by their electrical 
properties, different faces of o. acting differently under 
charges of heat and electricity. As regains the 
relations between crystalline form and chemical com- 
position, some Bubstanoes of the same chemical for- 
mula, e.g. calcite and aragonite, graphite and diamond, 
have a different form (dimorphism), other absolutely 
different substances chemically have the same form, e.g. 
maroasite (FeS,) and oelestita (SrSOJ (homoeomor- 
phism). dhemioally related substanoee frequently crys- 
tallise in a similar way (isomorphism), e.g, the mineral 
carbonates of calcium, cobalt, iron, magnesium, man- 
ganese, etc., all form rhombohedral oiystals. See 
Minmral (B/Lcssbaloot), 

W. J. Lewis, A Treatise on Crystall^aphy (1899); 
H. A. Mier, Mineralogy (1902); A. E. H. Tutton, 
Crystalline Structure and Chemical OonsUtution (1910). 

OryetalUeaUon, process of forming crystals, usually 
by cooling out of a substance in state of solution. 
Fractional o. means the separation of different sub- 
stances by their successive o. 

Grystallograph 7 , science of the form, structure, and 
properties of crystals. Nicolaus Steno (^.w.) was the first 
to record (1609) that, although the faces of different 
|uarti crystals varied in size and shape, the angles 
measured by a goniometer, the Contact form 
being used for large crystals) between corresponding 
faoes are constant. This fact was corroborated by 
Bartholinus and Huygens, who agreed with R. 
Hooke’s suggestion that crystals were bnilt up of 
spheroids, ^ppeller, of Lucerne, published the earliest 
treatise on o’s science was not properly 

founded till 1783-84, when Bom4 de I’lsle and Hauiiy 
discovered the symmetry of crystals to certain 
planes, and derived all erystals from six ‘primitive 
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forms.’ C. S. Weiss (1809) studied crystalline forms 
from a geometrical standpoint, and introduced a new 
system of classification. Levy, Naumann, and Miller 
(1839) devised 


methods of notation 
which refer the pianos 
of crystals to three 
axes, corresponding in 
direction to throe 
edges. In 1830 
Hessel proved that 
32 types of syrometry 
are possible in crys- 
tals, which are now 
grouped in 32 corre- 
sponding classes, bo- 



Contact CJomomktkr (Steeg and 
Reuter). The crystal is placed 
between the two cd^jes terniinat- 


longing to 6 systems. 
The importance of the 
optical properties of 


ing in a point, and the edges are 
made to lie along the faces of the 
crystal by adjusting until no 
trace of a white sheet held bc- 


crystals was recog- 
nised by Sir D. Brew- 
ster {q.v.)f 1828. E. 
von Fedorow showed 


hind is seen between the edges 
and the crystal ; the angle is then 
shown by the lower edge of the 
bar crossing the graduated arc. 


(1912) that when the crystals of any substance are cor- 
rectly sot up and measured on the theodolite goniometer 
they furnish an adequate means of identification 
without further analysis. The ' crystals of 10,000 
substances have been thus measured and tabulated. 


Gulf of Mexico, 130 miles S. of Florida, and separated 
from Key West by Florida Strait ; area, 44,000 miles ; 
e. 750 miles long; breadth, 27 to 150 miles ; coast-line, 
c. 2000 miles, exceedingly dangerous for shipping 
owing to banks and reefs. There are numerous 
excellent harbours — notably Havana (7.V.), the capital, 
one of finest in W. Indies. In the Sierra do Maestra 
(province of Santiago) the Pico do Tarquino rises 
8400 ft. These rats, are densely wooded, and contain 
copper, iron, and other minerals. The largest river 
is the Cauto (250 miles long ; about a third being 
navigable for small craft). 

The climate of C. is more temperate than in other 
W. Indian islands, and healthy in highlands of the 
interior, but fever and ague prevail on the coast. 
During coldest months (Dec. and Jan.) the temperature 
seldom falls below 50®, and during July and Aug. (the 
hottest months) 83® is about the maximum. There 
is no snow in the lowlands, and the annual rainfall 
varies from 40 to 160 inches. Desolating hurricanes 
are frequent. The agouti or cavy and in.soctivore are 
the only indigenous animals, with the exception of the 
bat. Birds, including migrants from U.S.A., are very 
numerous. 

History. — C. (sometimes called ‘ Queen of the 
Antilles ’) is divided into six provinces, and has been 
an independent republic since 1902. It was discovered 
by Columbus on his first voyage in 1492, and in 1511 


and in future an unknown substance (if contained 
in the list) will be recognised as soon as its crystals are 
measured. Numerous discoveries in the allied sciences 
of chom., physics, and mineralogy have done much 
towards furthering the progress of c. 

Tutton, Crystallograpny G911). 

CRYSTAL PALACE, THE, place of entertainment, 
Sydenham, London; originally stood in Hyde Park, 
and is mainly structure erected for Exhibition of 
1851 ; designed by Sir Joseph Paxton. 

CRYSTAL GAZING (‘Scrying’) is the practice of 
looking into a glass ball or mirror, water, etc., and 
seeing) pictures either of past events or those happen- 
ing elsewhere. Andrew Lang concluded that neither 
fraud nor coincidence would account for many of the 
remarkable results attained, though there has been 


Spaniards settled at Baracoa. The natives were 
immediately subjected and, under cruel tyranny, 
speedily exterminated, and negroes wore brought in. 
In 1519 Havana {q.v.) was founded. In 1846 a 
hurricane swept away 1872 houses and sank 216 
vessels. C. progressed favourably and, being open 
to the world, carried on a flourishing trade ; but a War 
of Independence broke out in 1862, and was carried on 
fiercely — ohioflj^ in the E. — till 1878. Owing to con- 
tinued oppression by the Spaniards, a second war 
broke out in 1895; the U.S.A. intervened, and as 
a result of the Spanish- American War {q.v.) the 
island was completely freed of Span, sovereignty in 
1898, and held by Americans until 1902. In 1906 an 
insurrection broke out, and a U.S.A. Commis.sion 
undertook provisional govornment till 1909, when a 


much superstition mixed up with the subject. 

Lang, Making of Religion ; Thomas, Crystal Gazing. 

CRYSTALLITE, minute forms of crystallisation 
discovered in ‘ glassy * volcanic rocks. They may bo 
spherical (globulites), or strung together like beads 
(margarites), or in groups (globospheritos), or like small 
daggers (longulite.s), or like hairs (trichites). Micro- 
liths are very minute crystallic bodie.s, usually densely 
crowded together, often forming fibre.s or treo-liko 
grouping. 

CSENGERY, ANTON ( 1822 - 80), Hungarian 
publicist. 

CSIKY, GREGOR (1842-91), Hungarian dramatist 

CSOKONAI, MIHALY VITEZ (1773-1805), 


new Pres, assumed office. 

There is a House of Koprosentatives with 83 members ; 
the National Congress has 24 members — 4 from each of 
the States. There is a Cabinet, consisting of Sees, of 
State, of Justice, and of the Interior ; Ministers of Public 
Works, Commerce, Agriculture, Labour, Sanitation, and 
Charity. The navy consists of 13 steam cutters and 
revenue launches. There is a Rural Guard (5000-6000) 
and a small regular army. 

G abound.s in luxuriant vegetation, the soil being 
exceedingly fertile. Long tract.s of forests (embracing 
an area of 1,2.50,000 acres) are rich in mahogony, cedar, 
ebony, faiistic, etc. A considerable portion of land 
is devoted to cattle-breeding. About half the centre 


Hungarian poet. 

CSOMA DE KOROS (d. 1842), Hungarian 

philologist. 

CTENOPHORA, class of Coolentera, comprising 
transparent, free-swimming, generally more or less 
ellipsoidal, often phosphorescent sea-animals, moving 
with the aid of eight rows of comb-like ciliated plates 
arranged on meridians, provided with a well -developed 
jelly-like layer, ‘mesogloea,’ a mouth, and ectodermic 
gullet, and a sense-organ at the pole opposite to the 
mouth. They are hermaphrodite and undergo direct 
development. All species except Beroe and its relatives 
are provided with retractile tentacles bearing adhesive 
cells, e.g. Cydippe and the ribbon-shaped Venus’ 
girdle {Cestus). ^0 Embryology. 

GTESIAS (V. cent.), Gk. historian. 

CTESIPHON (c. 33® 10' N., 44° 40' E.), ancient 
ruined village, on Tigris, Mesopotamia ; was one of the 
chief cities of the Parthians. 

CUBA (19® 50' to 23° 11' N., 74® 10' to 84® 67' W.), 
ropiublio ; largest of W. Indian islands at mouth of 


cultivated land consists of sugar plantations, sugar 
being C.’s most important product. Tobacco, the 
second largest product, is grown chiefly in the Vuelta 
Abajo district. The principal cereal is Indian corn ; 
other products are rice, coffee, cotton, maize, and 
tropical fruits. There are copjHjr, manganese, and 
iron mines ; gold is found in small quantities ; also 
asphalt, which is not worked much. 

America carries on a flourishing trade with C., and 
has coaling-stations in the Bay of Guantanamo and 
Bahia Honda. The chief towns are Havana, Santiago, 
Matanzas Cienfuegos, Camaguey, Cardonas. 

About two-thirds of inhaoitants are whites (mostly 
of Span, descent) ; R.C. religion is predominant- Pop. 
2,300,000. 

Clark, Commercial Cuba (1899); Piron. Ulle de 
Cuba (Paris, 1898); Roosevelt, Rough Riders (London, 
1899). 

CUBE (goom.), regular solid with six equal square 
sides; (algebra) the third power, the volume of a 
cube (a®) being the product of its side (a) taken as a 
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fftotor thrice. See Alosbba, Equitioxt, Cbtstaixo- 

OBAPHY. 

CUBEBS^ dried unripe berry of Piper ettbeba^ a 
tropic^ Asiatic (Java) climbing shrub ; used in 
memoine» os a stimulant of mucous mem^anes, ex- 
pectorant, and the smoke in respiratory complaints. 

GUBXTT, SIR WILLIAM (1785-1861), Eng. 
enmneer ; invented treadmill ; designed Oxford and 
other canals, the Bute Docks at Cardiff, floating 
landing-stages at Liverpool, and other works ; he was 
frequently consulted by foreign authorities. 

CUBITT, THOMAS (1788-1856), Eng. architect, 
who planned many of fashionable squares of London 
uid assisted in projection of Battersea Park. His s., 
Qbobob (b. 1828), Conservative politician, was or. 
Baron Ashcombe, 1892. 

CUCHULIN, hero of cycle of stories in oldest Irish 
lit. ; so called after episode in his career in which 
he acted as watch-dog for Culann, the smith, the name 
signifying * Culann^s Hound.* 

CUCKOLDS, see Trunk-Fishes. 

CUCKOO (Cueulus), bird of solitary habits, feeding 
on insects and caterpillars ; familiar in Old-World folk- 
lore; noted for its characteristio two-syllabled call, 
and for foisting ite parental duties of hatching and 
feeding the young on other birds, such as the hedge- 
sparrow, water-wagtail, and titlark. The fact that 
OA eggs often closely resemble those of their foster- 
nurses is a peculiar example of natural selection. The 
adult o*s remain in the Brit. Isles between March and 
July, while the young follow them to warmer climes 
in Sept. Other genera of the same family (Cuculidas) 
show parasitic habits, e.g. jay o. and American o. The 
ooucal, channelbill, and anis are more divergent types. 

Kirl^am. The Brit. Bird Book (1910). 

CUCKOO-PINT, Lords and Ladixs, Wakx-Robin 
{Arum maeulcUum), plant of order Aroidace» ; flowers 
arranged on a spadix and enclosed by a bract or spathe. 

CUCKOO-SPIT, frothy secretion found on plants 
produced by the froth-fly (or frog-hopper), a small 
insect. Within the secretion is found the larva. 

CUCUMBER {Gucumie scUiva)t widely cultivated, 
edible, annual creeping plant of the order Cucurbitaoeas 
iq.v.), smaller varieties being termed gherkins. The 
squirting c., Ecballium eloterium^ yields the extremely 
powerful purgative eLaterium. 

CUGURBITAGEBE!, order of tendrilled climbing 
plants containing about 85 genera and 650 species, 
with succulent, frequently edible, tough-rinded fruits, 
growing in temperate and warm climates. The briony, 
ououm^rs, gourd, melon, pumpkin, marrow, and chocho 
are the more important representatives. The fibrous 
pericaxp of Luffa oegyptuica provides the loofah used 
m the bathroom and in manuiaoture of hats. 

CUDD ALORE ( 1 1® 42' N., 79® 48' E. ), town, S. Arcot 
district, Madras, India ; exports sugar, oil-seeds, and 
indigo ; scene of several battles between French and 
British in XVIII. cent. Pop. (1911) 62,216. 

CUDDAPAH (14* 29' N., 78* 62' E.), district, 
Madras, India ; partly hilly, partly low-lyins plains 
cUmate unhealthy ; watered by Pennar and tributaries 
chief town, Cuddapah ; cotton and indigo are exported 
Area, 8723 sq. miles. Pop. 1,291,267. 

CUD WORTH, RALPH (1617-88), En^. divine and 
philosopher; the greatest of the OambndTO Platon- 
ists. His chief works were The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe (1678) and Treatise Concern 
ing Eternal and Immutable Morality. Against atheism 
he endeavoured with enormous learning to show that 
belief in a single and good Qod under&y even paean 
polytheism, and that the existence of such a (iod is 
demonstrable ; against sensationalism, that there are 
truths of reason, e.g. the mathematical ; and against 
Hobbes’s ethics, that there are moral ideas and rules, 
independent of private interest or positive law, directly 
apprehended by reason. 

CUENCA (2® 48' S., 78* 61' W.), city, Ecuador, 8 
America ; cathedral and univ. ; sugar refineries ; ex 
ports Peruvian bark, hides, cheese. Pop. 30,000. 


CUENCA (40* N., 2® 15' W.), province, Central 
Ipain; chiefly mountains and valleys, clothed with 
ine forests ; stock-raising. Area, 6636 sq. miles. 
*op. (1910) 268,468. — Cubkoa, the capitat has a 
Gk>thio cathedral, and is birthplace of Molina. Pop, 
1 , 000 . 

GUEST A, Mexican term for •scarped’ ridge of 
land, when one slope is steep and the other only 
ilightly inclined. 

CUEVAS DE VERA (37® 17' N., 2® W.), town, on 
Almanzora, Spain ; district rich in silver mines. Pop. 
20,662. 

CUIRASS (O. Fr. euiriU, ItaL euratza)^ piece of 
armour, orimnally leather, later any close-fitting pro- 
tection for l^y against attack ; now applied to piece 
if mail covering npper part of body composed of 
breast-plate and bacK-plate buckled together at sides. 

A cuirassier is a horse soldier who wears a o., e.g. House- 
hold Cavalry ; the name cuirassier is not now used in 
Britain. 

GUJA8, JACQUES, CuJAOnjS (1620-90), Fr. jurist, 
‘amoua for collections of MSS. and his own comment- 
aries. He lectured on, law at various univ’s, but is 
ihiefly associated with Bourges ; first edit’s of his works 
rare. 

CULDEES, monastic order established in Ireland 
and Scotland from VIII. to XIV. cent., when they seem 
bo have been inoorporated with the (Canons Regular. 
In Ireland they did pastoral work in connection with 
monasteries ; in ScotUnd they were independent, each 
house having its religious and lay brethren. 

Beveridge, Makers of Scot. Ohurch (1908). 
CULEBRA (18® 20' N., 66® 20' W.), one of Virgin 
Islands, £. of Porto Rico, and draendency thereof. 

CULLEN (67® 41' N., 2® 49' W.), seaport, on Moray 
Firth, Banflshire, Scotland ; industries, fisheries, rope- 
and sail-making. 

CULLEN, PAUL (1803-78), Irish eoclesiastio ; 
Abp. of Armagh, 1849 ; of Dublin, 1852 ; cardinal, 1866; 
opposed extreme nationalists and sided with Brit. 
Government against Fenians. 

CULLEN, WILLIAM (1710-90), Scot, physician; 
practised at Hamilton. Lectnring on chem., hot., and 
medical subjects at Glasgow Univ.. he soon proved to 
be a teacher of extraor£nary ability ; app. to chair 
of med., founded for him at Glasgow ; suosequently 
elected prof, of Chem. in Edinburgh he at the same 
time lectured on materia medioa. He relinquished the 
chair of chem. on accepting successively the chain 
of institutes of med. and practice of physio ; pub. 
several standard works on medicine. 

W. Thomson and D. Craigie, Oulkn*s Life, Lectures 
arui Writings (1859). 

GULLERA (39® 10' N., 0® 16' W. ), seaport, Valencia, 
Spain ; exports grain, fruits. Pop. 12,000. 

CULLINAN (26® 36' S., 28® 40' B.). town, 'Trans- 
vaal ; named after Sir Thoa. Cullinan, the chairman of 
the company owning the diamond mines there. The* 
famous ( 5 . diamond (discovered in 1905) was bought by 
the Transva^ Government for £150,000, and presented 
to Edward VIL While being out in Amsterdam, a flaw 
was discovered, and the diamond was divided into a 
nnmber of gems (including two largest brilliants in 
existence, viz. 516 and 309 carats). See Diamond. 

CULLODEN (67® 30' N., 4® 6' W.), moor, 6 milas 
N.E. of Inverness, Scotland ; scene of defeat of Prince 
CWles Edward by Duke of Cumberland, April 16, 1746 
(also called Drummossis Muir) ; fine examples of stone 
oirolee on neighbouring plain of C^va 
CULM, shales and limestones in coal measures of 
Lower Carboniferous system ; term first applied to 
Devonshire strata, then extended to oorresponding 
stages elsewhere, containing the charaoteristio fossil 
Posidonomya. 

E. A. N. Arber, On the Upper Carboniferous Bocks of 
W. Devon and N. Comujalt, Q.J.G.S., Ixiii. (1907). 

CULMINATION, reaching of highest po^t; 
(astron.) point* where heavenly body crosses meridian. 
CULROSS (6«» 4' N., 8* 88' W.). town, on Krth of 
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Forth, Fifeshire, Scotland ; remains of Gisteroian abbey 
(1217); formerly extenaiTe ooal-field. 

GUM AGS A, see MaLAOOSTEAOA. 

gums:, Ktxx (40^ 6^ N., 15*’ 6' K), earliest Gk. 
colonpr in Italy, on W. coast, near Naples ; only ruins 
remain of onoe 6ourishing oity — Acropolis, Aroo Felice 
(brick arch, 64 ft. high), amphitheatre, etc. ; abode of 
famous Cumasan sibyl (see Sibtls) ; probably founded by 
Chaloidians from Suboea, e. 1050 b.o. ; under Bom. rule, 
e. 360 B.o. ; destroyed by Neapolitans, 1205; interesting 
XIX -cent, excavations. 

GUMANA (10® 23’ N., 64® 20’ W.), town and port. 
Gulf of Oariaoo, Venezuela ; oldest European settle- 
ment on S. Amor, continent ; almost totally destroyed 
by earthquake, 1863. Pop. 9000. 

GUMBERLAND (54® 45' N.. 3® W.). moat n.-wes- 
terly county in Kngland, bordered by Scotland and 
Solway Firth in N. The S.E. of the county is pictur- 
esque, with steep and rugged mts. and narrow valleys, 
lakes, rivers, and waterfalls. The centre is hilly ; the 
W. and N.W. low and flat. C. comprises part of the 
* Lake District,’ the largest lakes being UUswater, 
Dorwentwntor, Bassenthwaite, Thirlemere, Butter- 
mere, Wastwater, Bnnerdale. Chief mts. are Scaw 
Fell Pike (3210ft.), Scaw Fell (3162), HelveUyn (3118), 
Skiddaw (3062), Bow FeD (2960), Gross FeU (2892). 
The most important rivers are Eden, Esk, and Derwent. 
The climate is wet and variable snocially from July to 
Oct.; rainfall at Styhead Pass (1077 ft.), 60-244 in. 
There are numerous small dairies, estates, and farms. 
Chief tov/ns are Carlisle (great railway centre), Cocker- 
mouth (birthplace of Wordsworth), Whitehaven, 
Workington, Maryport (with coal exports), Wigton, 
Penrith, and Keswick (a tourist resort, with two fine 
stone circles in neighbourhood). Cumbria was annexed 
to England in 1167 ; for centuries the scene of Anglo- 
Scottish warfare and Border raids. Area, 1620 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911) 266,780. 

GUMBERLAND (39* 37' N., 78* 43' W.), city, on 
Potomac, Maryland, U.S.A. ; coal ; iron and steel 
industries. Pop. (1910) 21,839. 

CUMBERLAND (41* 66' N., 71* 22' W.), township, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; granite quarries ; coal mines. 
Pop. (1910) 10,107. 

GUMBERLAND, Eng. title (1626 onwards). The 
family of Clifford were Earls of C., 1525-1643. In 1644 
Charles I. created his nephew, Rupert, e. of Frederick 
Elector Palatine, Duke of 0. ; the honour has since 
been given to roval persons, and now belongs to Ernest 
Augustus, B. and heir of the last king of Hanover, and 
3rd Duke of C. of the fifth creation. 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD (1631-1718), Eng. 
divine^ and philosopher ; ed. at St. Paul’s and Cam- 
bridge; became bp. of Peterborough. In 1672 he pub. 
his clumsy but important Dt Ugibm naturm dis- 
qumiio phUoeophicOy which has been more than onoe 
translated. He sought especially to disprove Hobbes’s 
contentions that man is naturally selfish, and that 
good means to the individual taken by himself simply 
what he wants, and to the citizen what the sovereign 
oommands. He argues that benevolent impulses 
{e.ff. the parental) are as matural as selfish impulses, 
and farther that the natural good of man — ».s. the 
perfection and happiness of his nature in its highest 
aevelopment — is inseparable from the good of society 
of which he is an organic member. The good of all, 
or of as many as possible, is the aim of moral conduct. 

CUMBERLAND, RICHARD (1732-1811), Eng. 
dramatist and novelist; entered diplomatio service 
and filled numerous government appointments ; wrote 
several novels and epio poems of p^r Quality, and was 
a prolific writer for the stage, nis plays numbering 
upwards of fifty. Perhaps this best is a comedy, The 
Wuf Indian (1771). His Mwnoin constitute a useful 
eommentary on the times. 

GUMBERLAND, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, 
DUKE OF (1721-65), 3rd s. of George H. ; Duke of C., 
1726; distinguished general; won great fame at Fan- 
lenoy, 1745; put down the Jacobite rebellion, 1745-46, 


winning the battle of Cvttoden and stamping out revolt 
in the Highlands ; fell into disgrace though misfor- 
tunes in deven Years War, but ultimately regained 
popularity as a politician. 

CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS (36* 60' N.. 83* 
10' W.), chain, forming part of Appalachian system ; 
extends N.E. to S. W. through eastern part of Kentucky 
into Tennessee ; highest altitudes about 2000 ft. ; very 
rooky ; fertile valleys ; variety of marbles found ; 
numerous caverns. 

GUMBERLAND RIVER (36* 60' N., 88* W.). 
rises in Cumberland monntains, E. Kentucky ; flows 
S.W. through Kentucky into Tennessee ; re-enters 
Kentucky and joins Ohio near Smithland ; course 
about 660 miles ; navigable for steamboats to Nash- 
ville (200 miles). 

CUMBRAES, THE (55* 45' N., 4* 66' W.), two 
islands, Firth of Clyde, Bsotland, between Isle of Bute 
and Ayrshire; form part of county of Bute. Great 
Oumbrae has oiroumference of lOJ miles ; only town, 
Millport, summer resort. LittU Ownbrae has area 
about on© square mile ; lighthouse. 

CUMIN, Cummin (Ouminum cyminum), annual 
herbaceous umbelliferous plant of Mediterranean 
countries and Asia ; seed used for curry powder and 
therapeutically as carminative. 

GUMMING, JOSEPH GEORGE (1812-68). 
Eng. clergyman and arohwologist ; author of work on 
the Isle of Man. 

CUMNOCK (65* 28' N., 4* 16' W.), town, Ayrshire, 
Scotland ; coal mines in New Cumnock pariah. 

GUNARD, SIR SAMUEL, Bart. (1787-1866), 
Anglo-Canadian engineer and shipowner ; founder of 
Ounard Line, See STDAMamp T^bs. 

GUNA8, tribe of Panama Indians. 

GUNDINAMABGA (<5, 5* N., 72* W.), department , 
E. central Colombia, S. America ; consists chiefly of 
plateaux ; productive soil ; coffee, tobacco, cereals. 
Area, 8046 sq. miles. Pop. 720,000. 

CUNEIFORM, name given to a style of linear and 
hieroglyphic writing used by the ancients, particularly 
Babylonians and Assyrians. It consisted to some 
extent of picture-writing, thus ' foot * and * star ’ were 
represented by drawings resembling those things. 
This style of writing eventually gave way to the 
Aramaio form of the Phosniciao alphabet, but its use 
continued almost down to beginning of Christian era. 

Booth, Discovery and Decipherment of the Trilingual 
Cuneiform Inscriptions (1902) ; G. Berlin, Ahrvig^ 
Qrammar of the Languages of the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions (1910). 

GUNEO (44* 23' N., 7* 32' E.), town (and province), 
Italy ; formerly fortified ; silk and cotton manu- 
factures. Pop. 27,000. 

CUNINA, see Htdbombdusxb. 

CUNITZ, MARIA (c. 1610-64), Silesian woman 
astronomer of European reputation. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALEXANDER (d. 1730), Soot, 
scholar. 

CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN ^784-1842), Soot, 
lyric poet and man of letters. Several of bis eons 
were also of a literary turn of mind. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM (1849- ), Eng. 

economist ; Archdeacon of Ely, 1907. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM (1805-61), Scot, 
theologian. 

CUPAR, OtrPAE Fife {66® 19' N., 3* I' W.), town, 
on Eden, Sife, Scotland ; contains several fine public 
buildings; Bell- Baxter school now occupies lute of 
castle of Maoduffa, Earls of Fife ; agricultural centre ; 
flax-spinning, breweries; native place of Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount. Pop. (1911) 4380. 

CUPID (classical myth.), Latin name for Eros, the 
Gk. god of love ; in soulptnro and painting a nude boy, 
blind, winged, and cai^ng bow and quiver. The 
beau^ul story of the love of C. and Psyche (g.s.) is an 
allegory of the soul’s progress to perfeotion. 

CUPOLA, in arch., oome-shaped portion of roof ; 
shaUow domed cover for guns, used in fortification. 
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CUPPING, method employed in surgery to draw 
blood to relieve a congestion or an inflammation. In 
dry 0. a round glass vessel is heated and immediately 
applied to the skin, causing the serum to aooumulate 
under it owing to the partial vacuum created. In wet 
c. small incisions are mnt made for blood-l6tting[. 

GUPRA, name of two ancient ItaL cities in 
Fioenum.-^!) Cupba MiBimiA (c. 43* N., 13* 60' B.), 
on Adriatic coast; 48 miles S.S.B. of Ancona. (2) 
CUPBA Mobtaka (<j. 42* 68' N., 13* 60' E.), inland 
to^, 10 miles 8.W. of mod. Jesi ; mentioned by 
Fliny and Ptolemy. 

GI7PRXTE (CuqO), copper ore, occurring as reddish 
granular masses or crystals of cubic system, is produced 
in nature from copper sulphides ; found in Cornwall, 
Arizona, and Urals. 

CUPXJLIFERJE, botam'cal group of trees with 
simple leaves and hard bracts forming cupules. Oak, 
beech, chestnut are typical representatives. 

CURA, Ciudad d» Cuba (10® N., 67® 38' W.), town, 
Aragua, Venezuela ; commercial centre. Pop, c. 13,000. 

CURACAO, CuBAQOA (12® 10' N., 69® W.), island, 
Dutch West Indies, in Caribbean Sea ; settled by 
SjMniards, 1627 ; taken by Dutch, 1634 ; chief town, 
Willemstad, on Bay of St. Anna ; salt. Area, 210 aq. 
miles. Pop. 30,930. 

CURACAO, liqueur manufactured, chiefly in Hol- 
land, from peel of Cura9oa orange. 

CURASaOW (Uroetnee), large gallinaceous game- 
birds of S. American forests, one species (Oraa glcibicera) 
in Central America. Females possess white crest and 
markings. 

CURATE (Ft. cur ^), priest having the care or * cure * 
of souls ; now applied in Anglican Church, to an 
assistant clergyman. 

GURGX, CARLO MARIA (1810-91), Ital. theo- 
logian. 

GURGULIONIDiE, WiiiivrLS, see under Hhyn- 
eXOPHOROUS BbXTLBS. 

GUREL, FRANCOIS, VIGOMTE DE (1864- ), 

Fr. dramatist. 

CURi:LY, JEAN NICOLAS (1774-1827), Fr. 
general ; rose from ranks through daring feats under 
Napoleon ; one of greatest leaden of light cavalry. 

CURES (c. 42® 13' N., 12® 40' E.), ancient Sabine 
town, Italy ; birthplace of Tatius and Numa. 

CURETES (Ok. kourtUs ), — (1) Priests of Zeus and 
Rhea in Gk, myth. (2) A tribe which figures in Homer’s 
//iod, and is said by Strabo to have been located in 
Greece. 

GURETON, VIHLLXAM (180&-64), Eng. ecclesiastio 
and Orientalist. 

CURFEW (* Cover fire ’), custom in Middle Ages of 
tolling a bell at sunset in summer, and 8 p.m. in 
winter, as a signal for people to extinguish ligate and 
fires ; said to nave been introduced into England by 
William I. It was intended as a saf^ard against fire. 

CURIA, name of the thirty parts into which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Romulus divided Rom. people, there 
being ten ewrics in each of three tribes, ten gtnUs in 
each curia ; members called curialea. 

CURIA REOIS, name for a Crown Court of Appeal 
under the Norman kings of England. Ultimately 
it divided into three courts — Exchequer, Common 
Pleas, and King’s Bench. 

CURIA ROMANA, designation of legal and 
administrativa department of papal court {uorts ro- 
mana), the other branches of whioh are the civil court 
{familia) and court for eooleaiastioal oeremoniee ^eo- 
peUa). Decrees emanatingfrom its various subdivi- 
sions are known as Acts of uoly See in distinction from 
Pontifical Acts ; its authority, however, emanates 
from pope who ratifies Its acts. It was organised by 
Sixtus iK., 1687 ; reorganised by Pius X., 1908. Divi- 
sions are (1) Tribunals; (2) Offices, (3) Conmgations. 

(1) There are three Tbibubals : the PeniterUiarp, 
wmoh deals with matters of conscience $ the Roto, court 
of ultimate appeal in civil and judicial matters ; and 
SignaHtra, court of cassation. (2) OnrxoBS are reduced 
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to Ohancery, which issues papal bulls ; Datary, which 
bestows benefices, dispensations, and other ’ graces * ; 
the Oamera apoatolka, which administers property of 
See ; the Pahtine aeeretarieSt including secretariate of 
state, which administers home and foreign afiairs and 
issues papal briefs, secretary of briefs to princes, and 
secretary of Latin letters. (3) The CoBOBBoanoBS 
are in peraonal subdivisions of Consistory, and of greatest 
importance. They are : Congregation of Inquisition, 
which deals with heresy ; of the Consistory, which pre- 
pares agenda for Consistory, decides on competence 
of other congregations, erection of dioceses, etc. ; of 
Papal Visitation, of Sacraments, of disciplinary matters, 
of Council of Trent, of Propaganda, of Index (list of 
forbidden books), of Liturgy, of Ceremonies, of Indul- 
gences and Relics, of Fabric of St. Peter’s, of Loretto, 

' of Education, and of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Business. 

GURIATZI, see HoRATn. 

CURICO (34® 37' S., 71® 23' W.), province, Chile, 
S. of (]olohagua (area, c. 3000 sq. miles); fertile; 
rich minerals. Pop. (1910) 108,120. Capital, Cubic6 . 
Pop. 18,000. 

CURIE, PIERRE (1869-1906), Pr. physicist; prof, 
of Physics at Sorbonne ; m. Mabib Sxlodowska (1867- 
), with whom he jointly discovered polonium and 
radium (j.v.). In 1903 they reoeived Davy medal of 
Royal Soc., and shared the Nobel prize for ph3r8ios with 
Henri Beoquerel Mme Curie suoo. her husband as 
director of Physics at the Faculty of Soiencos in Paris. 

CURIO, GAIUB 6GRIBONXU8 (d. 63 B.a), 
Rom. statesman and general of age of Cicero ; consul, 
76 B.o. ; oratory better than his statesmanship. His 
clever son of same name erected fiirst Rom. amphitheatre. 

CURITTBA, Curitiba (26® 30' S., 49® 30' W.), 
town, Paran4, Brazil ; several factories ; exports mate. 
Pop. 60,000. 

CURLEW, Whaup (Nwmsntti# arquatui), long- 
billed bird of the family Soolopacidss, living on northern 
moors and heaths in summer and sea-shores in winter, 
known by its peouh'ar ory. About twenty species are 
known, e.g. whimbrel and titter^. QThe stone-curlew, or 
thick-knee {(Edientmua), comes to England in summer. 

CURLING, THOMAS BLIGAHD (1811-88), Eng. 
surgeon ; pree. Royal ColL of Surgeons (1873) ; intro- 
duced new surgical treatments and wrote several 
surgical works. 

CURLING, game played on the i<’e by throwing 
rounded stones along the surface to a mark ; probably 
of Dutch origin, but has been p^ular in Scotland at 
least from the beginning of the XVII. cent., and has 
latterly spread to England, Canada, Switzerland, and 
other countries. The stones used are round and some- 
what flat, about 9 in. in diameter and from 30 to 60 lb. 
in weight, fitted with a handle on top; each pla3rer 
in the game has two, the two sides being of a variable 
number of players, usually four. At each end of the 
piece of ice, or rinkf concentric circles are marked on' 
the surface, the centre being termed the tee, and the 
result depends on the nearness of the stones of the re- 
spective sides to the tee, the object of the players bring 
to displace the stones of the opposing side in favour 
of their own. C. is known as * The paring Game ’ ; the 
players clear a stonc’s-path with heather-brooms, and 
shout * Soop I soop I ’ (Sweep ! sweep !). Tourna- 
ments are called ’ Bonspiels.’ 

Rev. John Kerr, History of Curling (1890). 

GURLL, EDMUND (1676-1747), publisher; 
referred to in Pope’s Dunciad, 

CURRAGB (63® 8' N., 6® 60' W.), plain. County 
Kildare, Ireland ; famous for its raoecoume and mili- 
tary camp ; crown property. 

CURRAN, JOHN PHILPOT (1760-1817), Irish 
lawyer and politician ; worked for Oitholic emancipa- 
tion and against Union; made famous speeches at 
Bar; notM for disinterestedness and foarlessnsss, 
eloquence and wit; became Master of the Rolls, 1806. 

CURRAlfTfl, dried, seedless berries of a dwarf 
variety of grape-vine cultivated in the Levant, chiefly 
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in Greece. Garden currantfi of the white, red, and 
black variety are fruits of deciduous shrubs of the 
genus Eibes, oultivatcd in Europe, Siberia, and Canada. 

CURRENCY CONFERENCES, international 
assemblies for establishing uniform fMdict of exchange. 
First met in Paris, 1867, at time of Exhibition ; great 
obstacle to success in Eng. conservatism, but resulted 
in independent reforms of Germany and U.S.A. 
Bimetalliem was chief subject of subsequent con- 
ferences. 

CURRIE, SIR DONALD (1825-1909), Soot, 
sxupowner ; established ‘ Ceistle ’ Line, 1862, between 
Liverpool and Calcutta ; Castle Line to South Africa 
wds amalgamated with Union lane as ‘ Union Castle.’ 
See Steamship Links. 

CURRIE, JAMES (1760-1806), Scot, physician; 
promoted hydrotherapy and prepared a standard 
edition of Burns. 

CURRY. — (1) Method of dressing leather; (2) to 
rub down a horse ; (3) a pungent Indian condiment 
of powdered chillies, coriander, etc. ; (4) also a dish of 
meat, fish, or vegetables, etc., in which o. is an in- 
gredient ; served with rice. 

CURSOR, LUCIUS PAPIRIUS (fl. 325 B.C.), 
Bom. dictator. 

CURSOR MUNDI, Eng. Xlll.-cent. religious 
dialectal poem, dealing vnih history of the world. 

^ CURT AN A, Edward the Confessor’s pointless 
* Sword of Mercy,’ used in Eng. coronations. 

CURTEA DE ARGE8 (46® 40' N., 24® 40' E ), 
town, on Arges, Rumania ; one of ancient capitals of 
Walachia ; bp.’s see ; cathedral (built XVI. cent.) is 
finest specimen of Byzantine arch, in Rumania. Pop 
4210. 

CURTILAGE, enclosed yard, or piece of land 
attoched to a house ; the enclosed courtyards and 
bailies in baronial mansions. 

CURTIN, ANDREW GREGG (1817-94), Amer. 
statesman and diplomatist; sec. of the Common- 
wealth, 1854 ; afterwards gov. of Pennsylvania ; did 
good service to Union in war. 

CURTIS, GEORGE TICKNOR (1812-94), Amer. 
lawyer and writer ; incurred popular odiuui (1852) by 
remanding fugitive slave to master ; best-known work, 
constitutional history of U.S.A. His bro., Benjamin 
Bobbins (1809-74), distinguished jurist. 

CURTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM (1824-92), Amer. 
author and reformer. 

CURTIUS, ERNST (1814-96), Ger. historian; 
b, Lfibeck ; prof, at Berlin Univ. ; made excavations 
in Greece for Ger. Government ; wrote numerous 
archnologioal works and standard History of Oreece. 
His bro., Geobq (1820-86), esteemed philologist, 
CURTIUS, MARCUS, Rom. legendary hero. A 
chasm having opened in the Forum, the soothsayers 
declared that it could only be filled by throwing into it 
Rome’s best treasure ; C., crying that the greatest 
^asnre of Rome was courage, leaped on horseback 
into the chasm, which immediately closed up. 

CURTIUS RUFUS, QUINTUS (date uncertain), 
Latin author ; wrote life of Alexander the Great. 

CURULE CHAIR, Rom. chair of state, said to 
have been used in very early times as an emblem of 
kingly power. 

CURVE. — (1) May be defined as a continuous, singly- 
infinite system of points. A o. may bo regarded as 
^**^8 . generated by the motion of a point, which 
c^npies in succession all the different points of the 
line* ^ We may regard any c. as being defined by a 
relation or relations existing between the co-ordinates 
of the moving point, i.e. we represent o’s by means 
of equations. Hence we have a means of olaseif^ng 
0*8 according to the degree of the equations wiiich 
represent them. This method was due originaUy 
to Descartes. Different systems of co-ordinates (as 
Cartesian, Polar, Trilinear, etc.) may be employed, 
giving corresponding equations. We shall consider 
simply Cartesian co-ordinates. 

(2) An equation of the first degree in x and y always 


represents a straight line ; thus ax+by-^e=:0 is a 
straight lino, or o. of the first ordor. An equation of 
the second degree, as ax*-f 2Ary-f 6y®4-2/.T4-2^y4-c=s0, 
always represents some conic section. Thus, if h* is <J 
a6, the equation represents an ellipse ; it represents a 
parabola or a hyperbola if h*= or is > o6, a circle if 
a==6 and ^=0. It reduces to two straight lines, real 
or imaginary, if A==0. A is known as the discriminant, 
and is expressed by the determinant 

b, ^f\^dbc-\~2fgh - a/* ch\ 

\9, U c\ 

A curve of the third order is called a cubic, one of the 
fourth order a quadric, and so on. A curve of the mth 
order has |fn(m+3) independent constants, and can 
thus be made to satisfy ^m(m-f 3) conditions. Thus 
a curve of order 4 can be made to pass through 14 
points. 

(3) Any curve of order m is cut by an arbitrary line 
in m points, for on eliminating y between the two 
equations we got an equation in x of order m, which 
has m roots, real or imaginary. To each of these 
corresponds a value of y, giving m points, real or 
imaginary. Some of these points may be situated at 
infinity, and two or more of them may coincide. 

(4) The idea of points and lines at infinity plays a 
very important part in the theory of higher plane 
curves. Thus, regarding circles as limiting oases of 
ellipses when the major and minor axes approach 
equality, and regarding the fact that two ellipses may 
intersect in four real points, we can show that oZ/ circles, 
whether they intersect in two real points or not, pass 

I through two imaginary points at infinity, usually 
called the circular points at infinity, and denoted by 
the letters I, J. 

(6) The class of a curve is, in general, different from 
the order of the curve. A plane curve is of the nth 
class when from any point in its plane there can be 
drawn to it n real or imaginary tangents. The relation 
between the order and the class of a curve is given by 
one of Pliicker’s equations, which are relations ootween 
the numbers of various singular points, the order m 
and the class n. 

(6) Singular points. — These nre (i.) the cusp, the 
moving point coming to rest and reversing its motion ; 
(ii.) the node, at which the moving point passes through 
a former position of the point, the two branches of the 
curve not in general coinciding; (iii.) the stationary 
tangent, the line coming to rest and then reversing the 
direction of its motion ; (iv.) the double tangent, a 
tangent to two points of the curve. If 5 is the number 
of double points or nodes, #r the number of cusps, r the 
number of double tangents, i the number of inflections 
or stationary tangents, Pliioker showed that the 
following relations hold : — 

(i.) n=m(m~ 1) -23 - 3 k 
(ii.) i=3m(m-2)-C)3 ~8k 
(iii. ) r=iw(m - 2)(m* - 9) - (m* - m - 6}(25 4-3k) 

+ 2d(3-l)-j~60K-j-lK(K~l) 

(iv.) m=n(n- l)-2r-3» 

(v.) /c=3n(n-2)-6T-8» 

(vi. ) 5 = Jn(n - 2)(n^ - 9) - (n* - n - 6)(2r -P 3») 
+2r(r-l)+6n+ft(t-l). 

G. Salmon, A Treatise on the Higher Plane Curves. 
CURVILINEAR, term in arch, for a kind of 
decorative tracery. 

GURWEN, JOHN (1816-80), Eng. Nonconformist 
preacher ; founded Tonic Sol-Fa musical system. 

GURZOLA (42® 66' N., 16® 65' B.), island, Adriatic 
Sea, belonging to Dalmatia, Austria ; ancient Coreyra ; 
capital, Ctjbzola, on E. coast ; fortified ; has XIL-oent. 
cathedral ; boat-building ; fishing. Pop. 17,377. 

GURZON OF KEDLESTON, GEORGE NA* 
THANIEL, EARL (1869- ), Brit. (Conseryative) 

statesman; Chancellor of Oxford Univ. (1907); app. 
Under-Seo. for India, 1891 ; Under-Seo. for Foreign 
Affairs, 1896 ; Viceroy of India, 1898. The chief events 
during his viceroyalty were the Tibet expedition (1004) 
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«nd nnrest in Bengal {Swadeshi Moyemant sind parti- 
tion of Bengal) ; promoted education ; in 1905 Lord 
Kitchener opposed him on question of dual control of 
Indian Army» and C. resigns (1906) ; or. earl (1910). 
He wrote i&Mia in Central Aeia (1889) ; Persia and 
the Persian ^eaiion (1892) ; Probleme of the Far East 
(1894 ) ; Principles and Methods of University Reform 
(1909). 

Lipsett, Lord Curzon in India (1903) ; Lovat Fraser* 
India under Curzon (1911). 

CUBA* NICHOLAS OF (1401-64), Ger. ecclesi- 
astic ; 8. of fisherman ; took name from birthplace ; 
maintained superiority of Councils over popes at 
Council of Basel, but changed his views ; made cardinal, 
1448 ; interesting as speculative philos^her and 
scientist, anticipating neo-Platonism and Copemican 
theory. 

CUSH, son of the Biblical Ham, after whom is 
named the land of Cush, in Upper £gypt. 

CUSHING, CALEB (1800-79), Amer. sUtesman, 
jurist, and diplomatist ; originally Jeffersonian Repub- 
lican, but became Whig ; did great service in Southern 
War, codifying laws, etc., but mistrusted by party. 

CUSHING, WILLIAM BARKER (1842-74), 
Amer. naval commander. 

CUSHMAN, CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS (1816- 
76), Amer. Shakespearean actress. 

CUSP, in arch., point where tracery intersects. 

CUSTARD APPLE, edible fruit of different species 
of Anona^ shrubs and trees of tropical America and 
India. 

CUSTER, GEORGE ARMSTRONG (1839-76), 
Amer. general ; distinguished himself in war with 
Confederate States ; led campaigns against Indians, in 
last of which ho and his party, including his bro., 
Lieut. -CJoI. Thomas Ward C., were massacred. 

CUSTINE, ADAM PHILIPPE, COMTE D£ 
(174(^93), Fr. general; condemned as traitor and 
guillotined ; see remarkable memoirs of his dau. -in- 
law. 

CUSTOMARY FREEHOLD, in law, a kind of 
copyhold tenure. 

CUSTOMS, see Tabiff. 

CUSTOS ROTULORUM, leading county justice 
of peace, and keeper of the records. 

CUSTOZZA (45* 22' N., 10® 47' E.), village, Verona, 
Italy ; scene of Austrian victories over Piedmontese, 
1848, over Italians, 1866. 

CUSTRIN, KtJsTRiN (62® 35' N., 14® 37' E.), forti- 
fiod town, Brandenburg, Prussia, at confluence of 
Warthe and Odor ; has considerable river trade ; 
manufactures machinery, pianos, furniture, etc. Pop. 
17,400. 

CUTCH, Kaoh (22® 47' to 24® 40' N., 08® 26' to 71® 
46' E.), principality between Gujarat and Sind, forming 
a kind of peninsula, on W. coast of Brit. India ; area, 
7616 sq. miles ; frequent earthquakes ; governed by 
native chief under Brit, protection. N. and E. lies the 
Bunn of Gutch, which is flooded half the year, and con 
verts C. into an island. When not flooded, the Runn is 
mostly a desert with a deposit of salt. Pop. (1910) 
613,629. 

CUTCH, GULF OF (23® N., 70® E.), arm of Indian 
Ocean, between peninsulas of Cutoh and Kathiawar. 

CUTHBERT, ST. (d. 687), Soot. EvangeUst; b. S.E. 
Scotland ; joined Melrose Abbey, beoomlnff prior ; later 
prior of Lindisfame, bp. of Hexham, and op. of Lindis- 
fame ; preferred hermit life ; converted Scotland, from 
Forth to Tweed, to Christianity ; biography by Bede ; 
famed during life and after death for sanctity, asceticism, 
and evangehsing power. 

A. 0. Fryer, CiUhbert of Lindisfame (1880). 

CUTLASS, CxTTLAS, Ck>imTBLA8, sallors* sword 
with curved blade ; used with cutting, not thrusting, 
movement. 

CUTLER, MANASSEH (1742-1823), Amer. Con- 
gregational preacher and educationist. 

CUTLERY, general term originally applied to 
edged or outting instraments. Modem c., while in- 


cluding forks, does not include certain cutting-tools, 
e,g. carpenter’s tools — cliiseLs, saws, etc. Surgical in- 
stmments and gardening implements (sickles, pnining- 
hooks, etc. ) come under the term ; domostic o. inclndes 
table-knives, forks, razors, scissors, pocket-knives, etc. 
Sheffield has long been the chief centre of the industry 
in England. In manufacture of knives, etc., the order 
is — ^forging, tempering, grinding, polishing, fitting, 
finishing. Cheap knives are made by maobunery. A 
razor is made from a steel bar the thioLiess of its back ; 
it is shaped roughly by hammer, ground, tempered, 

G round again, and finished by lapping and polishing. 

oissor blades are made from flat steel bars. Forks 
are formed by dies ; cheap forks are cast. 

CUTTACK, Katajc (20® 29' N., 86® E.), city, Bihar 
and Orissa, In^a, 220 miles S.W. of Calcutta ; seat of 
Ravenshaw ColL, and famous for gold and silver filigree 
work ; capital of Cuttack — a district in Orissa bounded 
on E. by Bay of Bengal, and embracing delta of Mahan- 
uddy. There is a canal to False Point. Pop. (1911) 
51,347. 

CUTTLE-BONE, see under CEPHALoroDA. 
CUTTLEFISH, see Cephalopoda. 

CUTTS OFQOWRAN,JOHN,Baron(1661-1707), 
Eng. writer, general, and diplomatist ; distinguished in 
Irish wars, 1090-91, at siege of Namur, and under 
Marlborough ; subject of Swift’s Ode to a Salamander. 

CUVIER, GEORGES LEOPOLD CHRETIEN 
FREDERIC DAGOBERT (1769-1832), Pr. anato- 
mist ; assistant, later prof, in the Jardin des Plant.e8, 
Paris ; made painstaUng researches in comparative 
anatomy and palaeontology, especially of molluscs and 
vertebrates and fossil reptiles and mammals. He en- 
gaged in a oontrovorsy against evolution theories pro- 
pounded by Lamarck and Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire. His 
numerous research papers were embodied in his classical 
work, Le rigne animal (1817 ; 2nd, 1830). He also ren- 
dered valuable national services to Public Instruction 
and the Fr. Prot. Church. 

Sarah Lee, Memoirs of Baron Cuvier (1833). 
CUVILLES, FRANCOIS DE (fl. 1740), Fr. en- 
graver and architect. 

eUXHAVEN, Kuxhavkn (53® 62' N., 8® 41' E.). 
fortified town, at mouth of Elbe, Hamburg State, 
Germany ; fine harbour ; free port ; sea-fishing. Pop. 
(1910) 14,888. 

GUY ABA, CuiABA (15® 30' S., 66® 38' W.), town, 
Brazil ; formerly centre of rich goldfields. Pop. 
36,000. 

CUYAPO (16® 60' N., 120® 43' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; rice. Pop. 17.000. 

CUYP, ALBERT (1620-91), Dutch artist ; famous 
for landscapes. His f., Jacob Gerbitz (1675-1649), 
was also noted as an artist. 

CUZA, ALEXANDER JOHN (1820-73), prince of 
Rumania ; abdicated. 

CUZCO. — (1) (13® 30' S., 72® 4' W.) city, Peru, in 
valley of Andes ; founded by Manco Capac, XI. cent. ; 
ancient capital of the Incas ; site of famous Temple of 
the Sun, now occupied by Dominican convent ; re- 
mains of gigantic fortress and other Inca arch. ; taken 
by Pizarro, 1633 ; bp.*fl see ; cathedral, univ. ; chief 
)nanufacture, cotton and woollen goods. Pop. 30,000. 
(2) department, Peru ; area, 165,950 sq. miles. Pop. 
329,000. 

GYAMIDJE, see Malacostbaca. 

CYANIC ACID (CNOH), volatile acid liquid, i>oly- 
merising above 0® to two solids, oyanuric acid, 
CjNtOjHg, and oyamelide (CNOH). 6. a. salts are 
termed oyanates, ammonium cyanate being of interest, 
as the first synthesis of an * organic * compound from 
‘ inorganic * substances was carried out by Wohler ( 1828) 
by heating it with water, thereby forming urea. 

CYANIDE, a metallio salt of hydrocyanic (prussic) 
acid. Potassium cyanide is used in extracting gold. 
Pbussio Acid, Gold. 

GYANITE (AljSiOg), sky-blue mineral occurring 
as long flat crystals in gneiss and mica schists. 

CYANOGEN (C|N,), oolonrlesa, poisonous gas^ 
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bumiug with a purple flame. M.P. -34‘4*; B.P. 
-25*. C. »cts like a radiole, i.e. like an element in 
forming oorapounda, 

GTAXARES, king of Media in late VII. and earl> 
VL cent’s b.o. ; conquered Scythians and Assyrians, 
destroying Nineveh, 006 ; founded Median empire. 

GTBELE (classical myth.), Phrygian goddess ol 
fruitfulness, and mother of the gods ; in Gk. Khta* 
GTGLADES (37* N., 25* £.), group of islands in 
;£gean Sea ; of voloanic origin ; generally mountain 
ous ; mostly fertile; among principal are Andros^ 
Paros, Delos (g.e.), Melos (g.e.), linos, Mvconos, Naxos, 
Thera, Ceos ; form separate nome ox kingdom oi 
Greece; export emery. Area, 1042 sq. miles. Pop. 
130,370. 

GTCLAMElf, genus of primulaoeous plants oi 
Central and S. Europe; many species cultivated in 
Britain for their beautiful foliage and numerous winter 
and spring flowers. Sow-bread (C. ewopceum) grows 
wild in S.E. England. 

CYCLING, the use of a bicycle as a means of loco 
motion. This pastime has undergone many changes 
since the early days of the XIX. cent, when the * dandy- 
horse,* a two-wheeled structure propelled ^ 
the ground with each foot in turn, afforded pleasure to 
the young men of the period. Pedals fixed to cranks 
oonneoted with the back wheel were introduced about 
1840. In the ‘ boneshaker * (1866) the pedals were 
arranged to turn the front wheel The introduction of 
rubber tyres, some years later, rendered this instrument 
of torture somewhat less terrible, and with the adoption 
of one large fore wheel and a small back one, cycling 
was made moderately pleasant. In 1886 the * Starley 
Rover,* with two wheels of equal diameter, and driven 
by a chain passing over a gear-wheel, revolutionised o. 
liater improvements have been steel wire tension 
spokes (1870); ball bearings (1877); Dunlop’s 
neumatio tyres (1888); ‘ free-wheel ’ (1901), rim- 
rake, changeable gear. The oyclo is extensively used 
by the military ; and cyclist corps have the dispatch of 
mounted infantry. For Motor Cyclb, see Motor Car. 

Sharp, BicycUa arid Tricycles (1896) ; Hillier, The Art 
ol Bass in Cycling (1899) and Cycling (1896, Badminton 
library) ; Chalmers, The Law as tf affects Cyclists 
(1899). 

CYCLOID, curve traced by a point on the periphery 
of circle roiling in a plane along a line. When the 
tracing point is within the circle the resulting curve is 
termed a prolate, when without, a curtate o. Both 
the bitter curves are known as trochoids. 

T. H, Eagles, Constructive Geometry of Plane Curves, 
CYCLONE, an eddy or circling current of air formed 
by the meeting of a polar current of cold air with an 
equatorial current of warm air. At the centre of the 
eddy the barometer is lowest. The direction of the 
wind is from places where the atmosphere pressure is 
high to places where it is low, but the centre of the o. 
is comparatively calm, the full force of the wind being 
felt where the barometric differences are most marked. 
The term Anti-oyclonb is applied to the belt of high 
ressure surrounding the oyofonio area. As the lowest 
arometrioal readings indicate the centre of the o., so 
the highest readings mark the locality of the anti-o. 
Hurricanes, typhoons, and tropical storms are t 3 rpioaI 
forms of c. See Meteorology. 

CYCLOPEAN MASONRY, name given to the rude 
wall- building of the ancient Greeks and Etruscans, in 
which huge blocks of unshsped rock were used. 

CYCLOPES, or CYCLOPS (classical myth.), 
race of mants in which two sets are mentioned. 
Homer’s C. are a wild race led by their one-eyed chief, 
Polyphemus. The C. of the older tradition are three 
Titans each with one eye in the centre of his forehead ; 
these three forged Jove^s thunderbolts. 

GYCX08T0MATA, MARfllPOBRAWOHn, gTOup 
of primitive eel-shaped fishes with round mouths, 
adapted for sucking, without jaws, without scales and 
paired fins, and possessing paired gill-TOuohes. The 
skeleton is wholly cartilaginous and Uie notochord | 


persists throughout adult life. They are semi -parasitic, 
pr 63 dng on fishes, and widely distributed, the hag 
(Myxine) and the lamprey {Petromynon) being two 
divergent representative types, the extinct Ostraoo- 
derms and Palseospondylus having doubtful affinities. 
The lampreys, occurring in fresh water as well as the sea, 
suck themselves on to other fishes and rasp off the 
flesh with the teeth on their * tongue,* while the hags, 
which are exclusively marine, are still more deetruotiye, 
devouring all the soft parts and only leaving the skin 
and skeleton of their prey. See Animals. 

CYCLOSTYLE, term used in arch, in reference to 
building consisting of columns arranged in circular 
form. 

CYGNU8, * Swan * constellation of N. hemisphere 
between Pegasus and Lyra— 61 Cygni is the nearest star 
except <r Centauri. 

CYLINDER, surface traced by a straight line 
rotating round a parallel straight line as axis ; also the 
space contained between such a surface and two 
parallel planes either perpendicular (right o.) or oblique 
(oblique o.) to the axis. 

GYLLENE (37* 66' N., 22* 24' E.), mountain, 
Greece, N.E. of Arcadia ; sacred to Hermes ; modem 
Ziria. 

GYMA, term in arch, for double-curved moulding. 
CYMBALS, musical instrumonta dating from pre- 
historic times. The modem o’s consist of thin circular 
metal plates (tin and copper alloy), which are clashed, 
or rubbed, together. 

CYMOSE, see Flowbr. 

CYNEGIL8 (d. 643). king of Wessex ; Christianised. 
CYNEWULF (d. 786), kinff of Wessex. 
CYNEWULF (fl. 760), Old Eng. poet ; nothing 
known of life; four poems, Christ, Juliana, Helene, and 
Ths Fates of the Apostles, proved to bo his by in- 
sertion of his name in Runic letters in text ; poetry 
shows feeling for nature, especially in stormy moods. 

CYNICS, THE, a Clk. philosophical school 
founded by Antisthenes (b. c. 436 b.o.), an acquaint- 
ance of Socrates. Diogenes of Sinope (reported to have 
lived in a tub) is its best-known member. They held 
that virtue is the only good, vice the only evil, every- 
thing else indifferent or even contemptible. Hence 
they wished to discard all the gains of civilisation, 
ana preached a * return to nature,* which was often 
exaggerated into a dirty shamelessness. See Ethios. 
CYNIPIDA:, boo Gall-Flies. 

CYNOCEPHALUB, see under Cbboopithecidjr. 
CYNOPITHECUS, Bee under Cbboopithbcid-k. 
CYNOSURE (Lat. cy nosura), ancient name for the 
* Little Bee^ ’ constellation ; hence anything which 
draws the attention. 

CYPERAGEJE, widely distributed order of grass 
or rush-like herbs, comprising about 70 genera with 
3000 species ; many are marsh plants. Papyrus, 
bulrushes, sedges, and cotton-grass are common 
representatives. 

CY-PRfeS, see Trusts. 

CYPRESS (Cupfessus), genus of aromatic, dark, 
evergreen, oone-bearm|; trees, comprising 15 species of 
8- Europe, W. Asia, Himalayas, China, Japan, U.S.A., 
and Mexico. 0, ssmpervirens is the characteristic tree 
of Mediterranean countries, and its wood was prised 
by the ancients for durability. Several varieties are 
omtivated in Britain for ornamental purposes. The 
tree receives its name from Cyparissus, a youth who 
grieved so much for a stag that the gods changed him 
into a 0 . tree ; hence the association of the o. with death 
and mourning. 

CYPRIAN, ST. (c. 200-68), bp. of Carthage; 
converted from paganism to Christiani^; made bp. 
248-49 ; after various conflicts between CHmstians and 
the State, C. was beheaded by order of the Emneror 
Valerian; one of most remarkable Fathers of the 
Chureh, and writer of treatises important for patristic 
history, 

CYPRINIDJE, see Carps. 

CYPRINODONTIDJE, famfly of OTO-vipi parous 
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Telaostean fishes allied to carps, but provided with 
teeth. The allied Amblyapsida oomprise remarkable 
blind species living in N. American caves. See Killi- 
VISHES. 

8. Garman, in Mem. Mua. Comp. Zool,^ xix. (1895); 
0. H. Eigenmann, Archiv fur Entwichdwnga mecluinik^ 
vii. p. 645 (1899). 

CYPRUS (36® N., 33* E.), third largest island in 
Mediterranean; 60 miles W. of Syria, 40 miles S. of 
Asia Minor. 0. belongs nominally to Turkey, but is 
occupied and administered by Britain, and governed 
by a High Commissioner. Its length is 140 miles, 
including Karpas Peninsula ; breadth, 60 miles ; area, c. 
3600 sm miles. In N. are two ranges of mountains, and 
one in 8., with Mt. TroSdos (6400 ft.). In the centre 
is a low-lying fertile plain. Rivers are generally 
dry beds; torrents after heavy rains and snow 
melting. 

History. — C. is Chittim of Old Testament ; colonised 
by Phoenicians, e. 1000 B.o. ; held in turn by Egyptians, 
Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, and returned to Egypt 
till 58 B.O., when it became a Rom. province. Then 
came Saracens and Byzantines. Taken by Richard 
Coeur de Lion^ C. was mesented in 1192 to Guy de 
Lusignan; conquered ny Genoese, 1373; sold to 
Venetians, 1489; captured by Turks, 1671. In 1878 
C. came into hands of Britain, by treaty with the 
Porte, and is to remain under Brit, administration 
until Batum and Kars are restored to Turkey by 
Russia. The High Commissioner is assisted by a 
Legislative (k>uncil (partly elected). C. is famed for 
its antiquarian treasures, chiefly brought to light since 
General di Cesnola began excavations (1866). 

Irrigation is efieoted by wells and a canal. Climate 
is good, except in hot seasons, when fever is prevalent 
in Tow-lying regions. The Cyprus sheep (moufflon) has 
become exceedingly scarce. There are few wild 
animals, but goats overrun the island to the destruction 
of trees. Forests formerly yielded much material for 
shipbuilding, and were of some extent and fame, but 
have almost entirely vanished ; climate and soil have 
sullerod accordingly. Locusts (once a terrible pest) 
have been nearly exterminated. 

0. was famed of old for copper (from which its name 
is derived), but little is worked now. Salt is mined 
and procured by evaporation. Most important 
roducts are wheat, barley, locust beans, cotton, sOk, 
ax, tobacco, wool, ^psum, fruits, spon^s, and large 
quantities of wine. Splendid mules are ored. Under 
Brit, administration the island has greatly improved, 
materidily and otherwise. 

The principal towns are Nicosia (capital), Lamaoa, 
Limasol, Famagusta. The inhabitants mostly belong 
bo the Gk. Church, but there are many Muhammadans. 
Pop. (1911) 274,100. 

Hutchinson and Cobham, A Handbook of Oyprua 
(1907); Cobham, Bibliography of Cyprus (1908). 

CYPRUS, CHURCH OP, independent but 
orthodox -Qk. church, its status being confirmed by 
general councils and the Byzantine Empire. 

CYPSELUS (667-627 B.O.). tyrant of Corinth; 
famous builder and patron of art. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC, SAVINIEN (1620- 
55), SV. soldier, novelist, and dramatist; \^ote plays 
on classical model, and scientifio-romantio stories ; 
notorious for reckless bravery, duels, and free-thinking; 
subject of play by Rostand. 

CYRENAICA (c. 31® N., 21* E.), district on N. 
African coast ; boundaries ill-defined, but modem C. is 
considered larger than ancient 0. Northern half in 
ancient history was called Pentapolis, having five con- 
siderable towns: Barca and Gyrene, inland; HesMris 
(later Berenice), ApoUonia, Teucheira (later Arsinodb on 
coast. After some 500 years* prosperity, 0. deolijMd 
about KX) B.O. ; interesting ruins. ^ result of Turoo- 
Italian War (q.v.), 1911-12, 0. or Bbyoazi passed to 
Italy along with Tripoli. Area, 6. 30,000 sq. miles. 
Pop. 250,000. 

QYIIENAXG8, THE, a Gk. philosophical school 


founded by Aristippus of Gyrene (c. 435-360 b.o.), an 
acquaintance of Socrates. They held that the only 
good is the pleasure of the moment, and aU else valuable 
only in so far as it produces pleasure. Aristippus 
himself, though thoroughly a * man of the world,* 
valued wisdom and oulture as liberating a man from 
external oiroumatanoes ; his followers o^n fell either 
into licentiousness or into disillusioned pessimism. See 
Ethics. 

CYRENE (32* 46' N., 21® 63' E.), original capital 
of ancient district of Cyrenaioa ($.r.), N. Africa ; 
situated on crest of Jel>el Akhdar, about 10 miles 
inland ; now in complete ruins ; built about middle of 
VIL cent, b.o., and said to have been called after a 
local nymph ; l^came a great city and passed to Rome 
in 96 B.o. ; mostlv ruined before Ghristian era, and 
became deserted till Arab conquest (641 a.d.) ; said to 
have once had a population of over 100,000. 

CYRIL (315-86), bp. of Jerusalem ; famed for 
addresses to catechumens. 

CYRIL (c. 376-444), bp. of Alexandria. As patriarch 
of Alexandria expeUed Jews, and in zeal against 
heretics is said to ^ve instigated murder of Hypatia ; 
defeated Nestorius at Oounoil of Ephesus, 431 ; works 
valuable in patristic literature. 

CYRIL (827-69), Gk. missionary to Slavs ; sup- 

S )8ed inventor of ‘ Cyrillic * alphabet. His bro., 
ethodius, shared his life-work. 

GYRILLUS (V. cent.), Gk. jurist. 
CYRTO-8TYLE, term in arch, for a columned 
circular portico. 

GYRUS, name of two great Persian rulers. Oybus 
THB Gbbat: modern dispute as to his origin; suoo. to 
throne of Anzan, e. 558 B.o. ; overthrew his suzerain 
Astyages, king of the Medes, 550, and became sole 
ruler of Modes and Persians ; defeated Croesus of Lydia, 
and annexed Lydia, 546 ; overran Asia Minor ; oap> 
tured Babylon and annexed its dominions, 539 ; slain 
in warfare with savage tribes of eastern frontier, 
628. 

See History of Greece, by Firth, Qrote, Norton, Oman. 
Cybus the Younobb, youngor s. of Darius 11. of 
Persia ; in Peloponnesian War gave important help to 
Spartans, who assisted him in attempt to ovsrtum 
government of bro., Artaxerxes, and ootained insight 
into military weakness of Persia ; slain at Ounaxa, 401. 
CYSTICERCUS, larval TxPEWOiiM (q.v,). 
CYSTITIS, see Bladobb. 

GYSTOFLAGELLATA, or RHYNCHOFLAGEL- 
LATA, group of Protozoa provided with two un- 
equal flagella, the larger forming a kind of tentacle, 
a pharynx and a pellicle covering the ectoplasm. Re- 
production takes place by fission, and, after conjuga- 
tion, by formation of sporos. The apple-shaped Noc- 
tiluca, the disk-shaped Leptodiscua, and jellyflsh-like 
Oraapedoiella ocour m great numbers in the sea, mani- 
festing their presence despite their size (0*15-1*5 mm.) 
by their phosphorescence at night. See Pkotozoa. 

GY3TOLITB, concretion of calcium carbonate in 
cellulose matrix of some plant cells, as in the leaves of 
the india-rubber plant. 

GYTHEHA (36® 16' N., 23® E.), one of Ionian 
Islands, S. of Laconia, Greece ; mc^em Cerigo ; in 
ancient times had magnificent temple to Aphrodite; 
suHaoe mostly rocl^ ; coital, Capsali ; wine, com. 

CYTISINE (OJJH14N2O), alkaloid oocurring in seeds 
of laburnum and furze. 

CYTOLOGY, the branch of biologv (q.v.) treating 
of the stmoture, functions, and life-history of cells. 
The study of cells as component parts of normal tissues 
is termed histology (q.v.). Hooke was the first to 
obsmrve (1665) with the aid of primitive lenses small 
cavities in cork and kindred vegetable substances, 
which he called cells. After Malpighi (1674) and Grew 
(1682) had extended this knowledge by discovering 
that plant cells were provided with firm walls and 
oontained a fluid, and Treviranus (1806) had observed 
the formation of tubes and vessels W the breaking 
down of the walls of adjoining cells, Sohleideii (1838) 
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laid the foundations of modem 0 . by recognising the 
importance of the cell nucleus discovered by R. Brown 
seven years previously. To Schwann (1839) is due 
the discovery, already foreshadowed by J. Muller, 
Henle, and Purkinje, that animals likewise are com- 
posed of cells, and that embryonic cells differentiate 
into muscle, nerve, and other cells. Research was 
stimulated, and Nageli, KoUiker, Remak, Leydig, 
Cohn, de Bary, and others began to realise that 
the cell-wall was of subordinate importance. Max 
Sohultze finally showed that ‘ cell ^ was a mis- 
nomer, and that all plants and animals consist of unit 
masses of protoplasm, or living matter, frequently but 
not necessarily surrounded by membrane. The ^w- 
ing conviction that all cells originate from pre-existing 
cells was formulated by Virchow (1868) in his famous 
aphorism, Omnw cellula e eellula. Improvements in 
optical instruments and laboratory technique have 
progressed with the science, and names like van Bene- 
den, Boveri, Delage, Driosch, Flemming, Haeckel, O. 
and R. Hertwig, T. H. Morgan, Strasburgor, Weismann, 
and E. B. Wilson are only a few of the well-known 
students of modem cytology. See Cell. 

CYTOPLASM, see Cell. 

GYZIGUS (40* 25' N., 27* 60' E.), ancient Gk. town, 
on peninsula of Mysia, Sea of Marmora, Asia Minor ; 
besieged by Mithridates, 76 b.c. ; mined by earth- 
quake, A.D. 1063. 

GZARNIECKI, STEPHAN (1699-1665), Polish 
military commander ; prevented conquest of Poland 


by Sweden, obstinately defending Craoow and repair- 
ing disaster of Warsaw ; defeated Russia. 

CZARTOBYSKZ, ADAM GEORG, PRINCE 
(1770-1861), Polish statesman ; family estates oon- 
ffscated at third partition of Poland ; made Russ. 
Adjunct of Foreign Affairs ( 1804), and proposed erection 
of Polish kingdom under protection of Russia ; on 
establishment of kingdom, largely through his means, 
held high office for long, but ultimately disapproved of 
preponderance of revolutionary party. 

CZARTORYSKI,FR YDER YK M1GHAL,PRINGE 
(1696-1776), Polish statesman; formed alliance with 
Russia, Austria, and England against Prussia and 
France, and left great name as patriot and reformer. 

CZECHS, Slavic people, to number of 8,000,000, 
living in Bohemia (Czechy) and parts of Moravia, 
Silesia, and Hungary, who employ a written language 
different from that in general use in Bohemia. 

BourHer, Les Tchlquts (1897) ; W. R. Morfill, Oram- 
mar of the Bohemian or Gzteh Language (1899), Slavonic 
Literature (1910). 

CZENSTOCHOWA, Chenstokhov (60® 49' N., 10® 
3' E.), town, on Wartha, Russ. Poland ; place of pilgrim- 
age ; cotton and woollen goods. Pop. (1910) 69,900. 

CZERNbWITZ (48® 17' N., 25® 67' E.), town, 
capital of Bukovina, Austria, on Pruth ; seat of Gk. 
abp. ; has cathedral and univ. ; active trade in 
agricultural produce. Pop. (1910) 87,128. 

CZERNY, KARL (1791-1857), Austrian composer 
and pianist ; pupil of Beethoven ; teacher of Liszt. 
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1"^ 4th letter of alphabet ; Semitic daUih meant * a 
door,’ as did the Gk. derivative delta ; d may bo 
voiceless (e.g. rapped), assimilated (e.g. gospel = God* a 
spell, ace€pt = ad coptum). 

DA COSTA, ISAAK (1798-1860), Dutch theo* 
logian and poot. 

DA GAMA, VASCO (c. 1460-1524). Portug. 

navigator ; b. Sines in Alem-Tejo ; first to reach India 
by Cape route, 1498 ; founded Portug. colonies on E. 
African coast; second voyage to Calicut, 1502; app. 
Viceroy of India, 1624, but d. soon after ; celebrated in 
Camoens* Lusiada ; gave Portugal vast power and 
riches, and opened door to East. 

Stanley, Three Voyages of Vasco da Oama; Jayne, 
Vasco da Oama ; Colvin, The Cape of Adventure. 

DACCA (23® 46' N., 90® 23' E.), town, Bengal. 
India, on Burigunga River ; Government head- 
quarters for part of year ( J uly-Sept. ) ; capital of 
Eastern Bengal and A.ssam, 1005-12 ; formerly cele- 
brated for magnificence; seat of projected teaching 
univ. ; has a coll, and ruins of many Muhammadan 
public buildings ; manufactures cotton cloth, gold and 
silver work, shell-work, and pottery; a jute-trade 
centre. Pop. (1911) 108,661. Dacca Division has area 
of 16,937 sq. miles. Pop. c. 13,000,000. Dacca Dia- 
TBICT, area, 2782 sq. miles. Poj). c. 3,000,000. 

DACE, Dabb or Dabt {Leuciscus vulgaris), European 
oyprinoid fish living in clear, still streams. In N. 
America the name is applied to Miimilus, Semotilus, and 
other fishes of the same family. 

DACH, SIMON (1606-69), Ger. poot and hymn- 
ologist. 

DACIA (46® N., 24* E.), ancient land of the Daci ; 
diatriotof Central Europe, including E. part of Hungary 
Proper, IVansylvania, and Rumania ; bounded by 
Carpathians and Danube. Inhabitants were Thracians ; 
fairly civilised when first known by Romans, who oon- 
quei^ them after long struggle (c. 100 b.c.). 

DACIER, ANDHE (1651-1722), Fr. classical scholar. 

DACIER, ANNE LEPfiVRE (1664-1720), Fr. 
scholar ; wife of above ; trans. Homer. 

DACITE, volcanic rooks, allied to andesite, consist- 
ing of quartz, plagioclase, felspar, hornblende, biotite, 
and pyroxene ; found chiefly in Hungary, Scotland, 
Greece, and N. America. 

DACOIT, member of armed gang of Ind. robbers. 

DAEDALUS (classical myth.), constructor for 
Minos of the Cretan lab3n:Luth ; made wings for him- 
self and his s., Icarus. 

DAFFODIL (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus), bulbous 
plant of the order Amaryllidacess ; wild in Europe, 
uumerous varieties cultivated as garden flowers. 

Bourne, Booh of the Daffodil (1903) ; Jacob, Daffodils 
(Present-Day Gardening). 

DAFYDD AB GWILYM (1340-1400), see Celts 
(Welsh Lit. ). Lewis Jones, Life (1911). 

DAGGER, a short, pointed, and edged weapon for 
stabbing ; formerly part of civil costume of persons 
with right to l^ar arms ; still worn in East, and by 
Highland officers and Brit, midshipmen. 

DAGHESTAN (42® 23' N., 46® 30' E.), province, 
Russia, in Transcaucasia, extending along W. coast of 
Caspian Sea ; area, 11,471 sq. miles ; mosUy mountain- 
ous ; thickly wooded ; well- watered ; fertile valleys ; 
dry climate ; minerals found ; inhabitants chiefly 
Lesghians ; leading industry, sheep and cattle breed- 
ing ; products — gram, cotton, silk, frat ; capital, Taznir- 
khan-shura. Pop. (1910) 676,800. 

DAOO, slang term for Span., Portug., and Ital. sailors 
and others belonging to the Mediterranean littoral. 


DAGOBERT I. (d. 639), greatest of Merovingian 
kings ; suoo. his f. as king of the Franks, 629, curbed 
disorder of nobles and Church, enoouragod art, sent out 
Christian missionaries, made equal alliance with 
Byzantine empire. 

DAGON, Philistine fish-deity, worshipped at Gaza 
and Ashdod. 

DAGUERRE, LOUIS JACQUES MANDfi (1789- 
1851), Ft. painter of panoramic views; invented the 
diorama, and after prolonged experiments with J. N. 
Niepce, later alone, the daguerrotype, the forerunner 
of modem photography. The discovery was made 
public by Arago in 1839. See Photography. 

DAGUPAN (16® 2' N., 120® 40' E.), town, in Gulf 
of Lingayen, Luzon, Philippine Islands; commercial 
centre ; exports sugar, inaigo, rice, and salt. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

D AH ABE AH, Arab, name for Nile passenger boat. 

DAHL, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1778-1857), Nor. 
landscape artist. 

DAHL, MICHAEL (1656-1743), Swed. artist; 
portraits at Hampton Court. 

DAHL, VLADIMIR IVANOVICH (1802-72), Russ, 
novelist and philologist. 

DAHLBERG, ERIK JOHANSEN, COUNT 
(1625-1703), Swed. military engineer. 

DAHLGREN, JOHN ADOLF (1809-70), Amer. 
naval commander. 

DAHLGREN, KARL FREDRIK (1791-1844), 
Swed. poet. 

DAHLIA, genus of tuberous-rooted herbs with com- 
posite flowers indigenous in Mexico and Central 
America. Many varieties are popular garden plants. 

Gordon, Dahlias (Present-Day Gardening). 

DAHLMANN, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH 
(1785-1860), Ger. author and politician; app. prof, 
at Kiel, 1812, and stirred up patriotic feeUng in 
Schleswig-Holstein against Denmark ; obtained chair at 
Gottingen, 1829; banished after protest of Gdttingeii 
profs, 1837, against dictate of king of Hanover ; wrote 
valuable hist, works and took important part in 
bringing about union of Germany, 1849. 

DAHLSTJERNA, GUNNO (1661-1709), Swed. 
poet. 

DAHN, JULIUS SOPHUS FELIX (18.34), Ger- 
poet, prof., historian, and juriBoonsult ; rector of Bres- 
lau Univ., 1896. 

DAHOMEY (7® 26' N., 1® 30' E.), division of W. 
Africa, belonging to France ; situated on coast and 
stretoWng inland ; bounded by Ger. Togoland on W. ; 
Lagos and Yoruba on £. ; and by Gulf of Guinea on 
S. ; capital, Porto Novo ; area, c. 60,000 so. miles. 
Coast (extending c. 80 miles) oonsists largely of islands 
and swamps, separated by lagoons and channels, and 
protected from the ocean by long barrier of sand, 
which affords good navigation. The interior is fairly 
level, with gentle slope and plain stretching from Great 
Swamp in £rection of Kong Mts. ; several mt. ranges ; 
many springs and small rivers which flow into Avon 
and Denham lagoons ; magnificent forests— baobob — 
palms and fruit trees. Among wild animals are the 
lion, elephant, leopard, hippopotamus, and monkey. 
Oil-]^ms grow generally in neighbourhood of towns, 
and large quantities of palm-oil are made. Important 
settlements are Abomey (former capital), Allada, and 
Sayi. People are good agriculturists and potters ; 
many weU-oultivated farms to be seen on coast. 

D. state dates back to XVIII. cent. ; formerly ruled 
by absolute monarchs who were deified; last ruler 
deposed by French in 1900, the kingdom having been 
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entirelv won over by 1894. Fetish- worship formerly 
prevailed and serpent worship on the coast with savage 
and murderous rites ; once notorious for slave-trading 
(‘ Slave Coast ’). Pop. 749,000. 

Toutde, Ddhomi^ etc, (1897), and Du Ddhomt an 
Sahara (1899); Lt Dahomey (ofiioial publication, 1909). 

DAILL£, JEAN (1694-1670), Sr. Prot. preacher 
and controversialist. 

^dairying is the department of farming concerned 
with milk and its products. Milk {q,v, ), the most com- 
plete, and one of the most important forms of human 
nourishment, has, according to local circumstances, 
b^n obtained from goats, ewes, asses, mares, camels, 
reindeer, and other animals, but the miloh-oow is the 
universal and best provider. Shorthorn, Polled Angus, 
Dutch, Jersey, and Guernsey, and numerous other 
cattle {q,v.) are specially bred for dairy purposes. 
According to breed and environment, cows have been 
known to produce more than 1000 gallons of milk in a 
y^r, but 600 gallons is a fair annual average. The 
milk-producing value of different foods has increasingly 
become the subject of scientiho inquiry and implication, 
and their manure value is also a matter of great im- 
portance in the economy of the farm. Besides grass, 
the natural food of the cow, cotton-seed, or other cakes, 
cabbages, mangels, turnips, and succulent fodder are 
given, and a plentiful supplv of clean, cold water is 
essential for the production oi good milk. For summer 
dairying calving takes place from March to May, while in 
the case of winter dairying cows are made to calve at 
all times of the year to ensure a steady milk supply. 
Byres for dairy cattle must be kept clean, be well 
ventilated, drained, and lighted, and the cows should 
be clean and periodically examined by a veterinarian 
to guard against tuberculosis and other diseases. It is 
a matter or course that the most scrupulous cleanliness 
should bo observed in milking and dairying, as few 
substances are so easily contaminated as milk, and 
regularity is not only essential for economical reasons, 
but for the health or the cows. Even tlio best milking 
machines have failed to supersede milking by hand. 

The milk is immediately removed from the cow- 
house to a clean, dry room where it is strained through 
a metal gauze and flannel or cotton cloth, and cooled 
to about 15® for ordinary purposes, or to 7* for ship- 
ment. The cream is either sldmmed from the milk 
with a skimmer, or by a centrifugal separator in which 
the separated milk and cream are forced out at two 
diilerent tubes. 'Hie sooarated milk by the latter method 
contains considerably less fat than the ordinary skim- 
milk, and is, therefore, of small value for feeding pigs, 
etc. The cream is then kept in a crock till churning- 
time. For infants’ food the entire milk may be jxw- 
teurisedf i.e. all germs are destroyed by heating it under 
exclusion of air for about fifteen minutes at a tempera- 
ture below boiling point, generally 60*. It is sold in 
hermetically sealed bottles. Condensed milk is pre- 
pared by evaporating milk with cane-sugar in a vacuum 
to about ^ of its original volume, and is used where 
fresh milk is not procurable, as at sea. 

Since the new- milk trade has been increasing at an 
enormous rate to moot the urban demand, butter- and 
cheese-making has become a less important adjunct to 
the farm. Dairy factories, especially in America, have 
attained a high standard of development by manu- 
facturing butter and cheese of a uniform quality other- 
wise unobtainable, besides being bettor able to cope 
with the fluctuating demand for milk. The cream is 
churned in an over-end or other chum till granules 
of butler appear, the butter-milk drawn off, and the 
butter wh^ formed washed in the chum till the water 
used remains clear. The surplus water is squeezed out 
hy a butter-worker and the butter made into pats. 
Ohssss-rMking essentially consists in coagulating milk 
by heating it to about 30* and adding rennet ; the curd 
is settled by cutting it with special knives. After a 
process of heating and stirring, the pale yellow fluid 
called whey is dra\m off, the curds ^mg cut into slabs 
and allowed to * ripen.’ In this process the presence 


of certain bacteria is essential, and in scientific dairying 
pure cultures are now being used. The curd is salted 
and pressed, and the cheese formed requires skilful 
attention till it is ready for the market. Dairy pro- 
ducts such as koumiss, kephyr, and humanised milk 
are now prepared for invahds and children according 
to the latest results of bacteriological and ohemiood 
research. 

The principal countries in which dairying is carried 
on on a large scale are U.S.A., Canada, the U.K., 
Denmark, Holland, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Australasia, l^e importance of dairying 
in national economy may be estimated from the fact 
that in the U.S.A. 2090 million gallons of milk, 1430 
million lb. of butter, and 300 million lb. of cheese from 
more than 17 million cows were produced in 1899. See 
Milk, Buttbb, Chsxsb. 

Up-to 

Oliver’s 

Modem Dairy F 
Industry, 

DAIS, raised floor in mediaoval dining-hall, where 
high table stood. 

DAISY, Gowan {Beilis perennis), common composite 
plant occurring in Europe, Asia Minor, and N. America, 
llie Michaelmas and C^stmas daisies are asters. 

DAKAR (14* 39' N., 17* 24' W.), fortified town, 
capital of Fr. W. Africa, on Gulf of Qoree, Cape Verde ; 
magnificent harbour ; chief Pr. port on W. coast. 
Pop. 18,447. 

DAKOTA, NORTH (47* 30' N., 100® W.), N. 
central state of U.S.A., bounded on N. W Canadian 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, E. by Minne- 
sota, S. by South Dakota, W. by Montana; area, c. 
70,800 eq. miles ; surface consists mainly of plateaus, un- 
dulating plains, and grassy prairies ; there are no trees 
unless along river banks, round shores of lakes, and 
in sheltered spots ; state in some parts well watered, 
chief rivers being Red River of the N., which forma 
E. boundary, and its affluents. Mouse (or Souris), 
Cheyenne, Goose, Park, and Pembina ; Missouri, with 
tributaries Little Missouri, Big Knife, and Cannon 
Ball ; in N.E. is sheet of salt water. Devil’s Lake, 
or Minnewaukon. High plateau called Coteau du 
Missouri extends from N.W. to S.E., and divides state 
in two; N. D. contains no great elevations, highest 
ground to be found in S. of Bowman county. 

First successful settlements were made at Pembina ; 
N. D. included in country ceded to U.S.A. from Franco 
by Louisiana Purchase, 1803 ; territories of N. and S. 
Dakotas organised in 1861, and proclaimed separate 
states in 1889. 

Governor is elected every 2 years ; state has 2 repre- 
sentatives in each House of Federal Congress ; Senate 
of 49, House of Representatives of 100 members. 

Especially in valley of Rod River soil is rich, fertile, 
and highly cultivated ; state famous wheat-growing 
country ; agriculture chief industry ; there are 
extensive farms ; principal crops besides wheat are 
barley, rye, flax, hay, potatoes, and Indian com ; 
in W. ranching is successfully carried on ; chief 
minerals produced are lignite, sandstone, and clays. 
Manufactures include flour, paper, and dairy produce, 
but are of no great importance. Principal towns are 
Bismarck (capital), Fargo, Grand Forks, and Minot. 
The climate is healthy, summer is short and winter 
severe but dry. Pop. (1910) 677,056, including 617 
negroes. 

DAKOTA, SOUTH (42® 30' to 45® 67' N., 96® 27' 
to 104® 2' W.), N. central state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. 
bv North Dakota, W. by Montana, Wyoming, S. by 
Nebraska, K by Iowa, Minnesota; area, 77,616 sq. 
miles. Surface generally is undulating prairie land ; 
drained by Missouri, and its tributarie8--the Grand, 
Cheyenne, Bad, White, and other rivers. Principal 
mts. are the Black HiUs in S.W. Climate has great 
extremes of heat and cold. 

S. D. was formerly included in the territory of 
Dakota, and was organised as a state in 1889. Ad* 
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ministration is carried out by a gov. and various 
officers of state ; there are 2 representatives in each 
branch of Federal Congress, and the state has an elected 
Senate (46) and House of Representatives (104). 

The chief towns are Pierre (cap. ), Sioux Falls, Lead, 
and Aberdeen. Principal industi^ is agriculture ; 
cattle, sheep, horses, mules, and pigs are extensively 
raised, and wheat, com, oats, barley, rye, and flax 
are grown ; dairy -farming is carried on, and fruits 
and vegetables are cultivated. Minerals include gold, 
silver, tin, and nickel, which occur in the Black Hills 
district. Manufactures include flour-milling, butter- 
and cheese-making. Lumbering is carried on in the 
forest districts of the Black Hills. Education is free 
and obligatory ; Vermilion is seat of State Univ., and 
there is a Wesleyan Univ. at Mitchell. ReUgions in 
order of numerical importance are R.C., Lutheran, 
Methodist, Congregational, and Trot. Episcopal. The 
inhabitants include whites, Indians, negroes (817). 
Pop. (1910) 683,888. 

Robinson, Brief History of South Dakota. 

DALAGUETE (c. 10* N., 124“ E.), town, at mouth 
of Tapon, E. coast of Cebu, Phihppine Islands. Pop. 
22 000 

DALBEATTIE (64® 67' N., 3® 48' VV.). town, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Scotland ; important granite quarries 
in district. Pop. (1911) 3367. 

DALBERG, name of Ger. noble family taken from 
their property of D. They received (1494) right of pre- 
cedence in obtaining knighthood at coronation of 
emperor. Prominent members were Johann (1445- 
1503), noted patron of letters, Karl Theodor Anton 
Maria (1744-1817), important statesman of Empire. 
The dau. of the last duke was mother of Lord Acton, 
the Eng. historian. 

DALE, ROBERT WILLIAM (1829-96), Eng. 
Congregational minister, and important exponent of 
Nonconformist opinion; wrote History of Congrega- 
tionalism, pub. 1907 by his s.. Sir Alfred W. W. Dale 
(1856- ). principal of Liverpool Univ. 

DALE, SIR THOMAS (fl. c. 1688-1619), Deputy- 
Gov. of Virginia. 

DALECARLIA (61® N., 14® 30' E.), former pro- 
vince, Sweden, now forming county of Kopparberg. 

DALGAIRNS, JOHN DOBREE (1818-76). En?. 
R.C. priest and author ; formerly member of Churcli 
of England. 

DALGARNO, GEORGE (d. 1687), Scot, educa- 
tionist. 

DALHOUSIE, FOX MAULE RAMSAY, IITH 
EARL OF (1801-74), Urit. administrator. 

DALHOUSIE, EARL OF, JAMES ANDREW 
BROUN-RAMSAY (1812-00), Brit, administrator; b. 
at Daliiousie Castle, in Midlothian ; succ. Gladstone as 
Pres, of Board of Trade, 1845-46 ; ^ov.-gen. of India, 
1847-56, during which time British conquered or 
annexed large dominions, and railways, canals, tele- 
graphs, etc. revolutionised India ; cr. marquess, 1849. 
After war of 1848-49 D. on his own authority annexed 
Punjab, organised expedition which resulted in an- 
nexation of kingdom or Pegu, 1863; introduced policy 
of considering native states escheats to crown on 
failure of heirs-male, and thus made pretext for an- 
nexation of Nagpore (1853); introduced numerous 
civilising measures and reform^ organisation ; allowed 
large amount of independence to ^ater native states. 
Annexation of Oude, 1856, prescribed by homo govern- 
ment, ‘ well-nigh brought our Empire in the east to a 
setting in gloom and blood * ; urged by D. as misrule of 
king made native rising inevitable ; oonsidered, later, 
crown of D.’s career. 

Lee- Warner, Life of Dalhousie (1904) ; Trotter, Lord 
Dalhousie; Sir W. Hunter, Marquis of DaJhousie 
(‘ Rulers of India*). 

DALIN, OLAF VON (1708-63), Swed. poet. 

DALKEITH (55® 54' N.. 3® 4' W.), market town. 
Midlothian, Scotland. Dalkeith Palace is seat of Duke 
of Buoclouoh ; D. is important agrioultural centre ; 
has weekly grain-markets ; oarpet-making, iron- and 
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brass-founding are chief industries. Pop. (1911) 
7019. 

DALKEY (53® 17' N., 6® 7' W.), watering-place, on 
Irish Sea, County Dublin, Ireland. 

DALLAS (32® 46' N., 96® 31' W.), city, Texas, 
U.S.A., on Trinity ; contains univ. and sever^ ooUs. ; 
flour and woollen mills, foundries ; important centre 
for saddlery and leather goods. Pop. (1910) 92,100. 

DALLAS, ALEXANDER JAMES (1759-1817), 
Sooto-Amor. statesman, lawyer, and writer ; famous 
for success in founding Amer. bank (1817) and flnanoial 
administration. His bro., Robert Charles (1764- 
1824), wrote Recollections of Lord Byron. 

DALLAS, GEORGE MIFFLIN (1792-1864), 
Amer. lawyer, diplomatist, and statesman ; loader of 
Conservative Democrats of North ; Vice-l^es. of 
U.S.A., 1845-49 ; minister to England, 1856-61. 

DALL* ONGARO, FRANCESCO (1808-73), Ital. 
poet and dramatist. 

DALLES, THE (45® 33' N., 121® 1' W.), city, Oregon, 
U.S.A. ; near T.O., name of rapids in Columbia river 
and hills. Pop. (1910) 4880. 

DALLiyiEYER, JOHN HENRY (1830-83), Anglo- 
Ger. optician ; manufactured telescopes ; authority on 
photographic lenses ; on the council of Royal Photo- 
graphic and Royal Astronomical Societies. His son, 
Thomas Rudolph (1869-1906), wrote a well-known 
book on Telephotography (1899). 

DALMATIA (44° N., 16® E.), crownland, Austria ; 
a narrow, mountainous country with numerous islands 
on N.E. coast of Adriatic Sea ; bounded by Croatia 
on N., Bosnia and Herzegovina E. and N.E., Monte- 
negro S.E. ; area, 4940 sq. miles ; breadth, 2-40 miles ; 
mountain ranges include Velebit and Dinario Alps 
(Dinara, c. 6000 ft.) and Cattaro Mts. (Grien, 6100 ft.). 
Coast is mountainous and indented with numerous 
harbours and bays, the most important being Cattaro, 
Ragusa, Spalato, ^benico ; many islands, including 
Pago, Brazza, Lesina, and Curzola. Principal rivers 
are Narenta in S. ; Zermagna, Kerka, ana Ottina. 
Country is mostly pasture-land and woods, and pro- 
duces timber, wine, oil ; shipbuilding is carried on in 
some islands. Iron, lignite, asphalt, and salt are 
found ; gold formerly. Climate is warmer than rest 
of Austria-Hungary ; sirocco felt in spring ; mean 
annual temp., 69® on coast. Inhabitants are mostly 
Sorbo-Croats and Italians, R.C. and Gk. in religion. 

D. was conquered by Romans (c. 400 b.o.) ; occupied 
by Slavs in VII. cent. ; passed to Venice in Middle 
Ages ; became independent republic, then fell into 
Austria’s possession; taken by Napoleon (1805); 
became united to Italy, then to Hlyria, and returned 
to Austria in 1814. Chief towns are Zera (capital), 
Spalato, Ragusa ; principal agricultural products, 
Indian corn, rye, barley, and fruits ; famed for Mara- 
schino liqueur ; large quantities of fruit ; few cattle 
reared, and little manufacturing done. A Provincial 
Diet with forty- three members is elected for six years 
and summoned annually ; D. sends eleven members 
to Austrian Reichsrath. Pop. (1910) 645,664. 

Maud Holbach, Dalmatia (1907). 

DALMATIC, a vestment which took its name from 
a species of Rom. tunic worn in the first centuries of 
Christian era ; adopted by pope and deacons, and 
later used by deacons and subdeacons of the R.C. 
Church ; has wide, straight sleeves, skirt split at sides, 
and two vertical joined by two horizontal stripes. 

DALMELLINGTON (66° 20' N., 4® 23' W.), 
village, Ayrshire, Scotland ; collieries and ironworks. 

DALOU, JULES (1838-1902), Fr. sculptor. 

DALRADIAN, complicated series of motamorphio 
rooks, consisting chiefly of schists and limestones, of 
the Highlands of Sootland and N.W. Ireland. 

DALRIADA. — (1) ancient name for a district 
now forming northern part of Omnty Antrim, Ireland. 
(2) ancient name for part of Argyllshire, Scotland ; 
Wnded by Dalriads from Ireland c. 600 a.d. ; united 
with the northern kingdom of the Piots under King 
Kenneth in 843. 
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DALRY (56* 43' N., 4* 43' W.), town, on Garnock, 
Ayrshire, Scotland ; worsted-spinning and machine 
knitting, box - and cabinet -making. Pop. (1011) 4812. 

DALTON (33* 43' N., 83" 18' W.), oitv, Georgia, 
U.S. A. ; fruit and vegetable canneries. Pop. (1910) 6324. 

DALTON, JOHN (1786-1844), Eng. chemist and 
physicist ; b. of a Quaker family in Cumberland ; be 
came a teacher in Manchester in 1793, and there 
continued meteorological observations which he 
entered until the day before his death. D. communi 
cated a paper to the Manchester Literary and Philo 
sophical Soo. on colour-blindness (DaltotiMm), with 
wmoh he was afflicted, and from 1801 onwards pub, 
numerous papers on the properties of gases. Hii 
most important work, however, is his enunciation o 
the atomic theory. He delivered courses of lectures 
( 1803-10) at the Royal Institution, London, in Glasgow, 
and in Edinburgh; elected F.R.S., 1822. See Atoms. 

A. Smith, Memoir of John Dalton and llUtory of the 
Atomic Theory (1866); Roscoe and Harden, A New 
View of the Origin of Dalton* a Atomic Theory (1896) 
John Dalton and the JRiae of Modern Chemistry (1895). 

DALTON-IN-FUBNESS (64" 9' N., 3* 12' W.), 
market town, Lancashire, England ; with extensive 
ironworks ; ruins of Furness Abbey in vicinity. Pop. 
(1911) 10,765. 

DALY, JOHN AUGUSTIN (1838-99), Amor, 
dramatist and theatre manager ; built Daly’s Theatre 
in London (1893). 

DALTELL, THOMAS, Dalzbll (c. 1699-85), 

Soot. Royalist commander ; defeated Covenanters at 
BnUion ureen; notorious for cruelty to Covenanters 
taken as prisoners. 

DAM, see Reservoir. 

DAMAGES, compensation claimed by persons 
for breach of contract, loss sustained, infringement of 
copyright, slander, libel, breach of promise, etc. As 
regards breach of contract, Baron Parke expressed 
the opinion that ’ tho rule of the common law is, that 
where a party sustains a loss by reason of a breach of 
contract, he is, so far as money can do it, to be placed 
in the same situation with respect to damages, as if 
the contract had been performed.* D. cannot be 
recovered if they are too remote. Nor can they be 
based on the intention of punishing the party who has 
committed the broach. But in assessing the d. respect 
may be paid to prospective loss arising from the 
refusal of the defendant to perform his contract. In 
regard to loss or depreciation of goods sustained by 
land or sea, the consignee is the proper person to claim 
d., unless the goods are sent on approval, when the 
consignor must make the claim. D. for infringement 
of copyright are treated under Copyright (j.v.). 

Mayno, On Damages (new ed., 1909). 

DAMAN, Damao (20" 23' N., 72" 32' E.), seaport 
town belonging to Portuguese, on Gulf of Cambay, 
Bombay, India ; teak forests ; cotton-weaving, 
fisheries ; Portug. settlement since 1658. Area, 150 sq. 
miles. Pop. c. 60,000. 

DAMANHCr (31" N., 30" 30' E.), town, Behera, 
Egypt ; occupies site of ancient Hermopolia ; manu- 
factures cotton goods ; important station on Cairo- 
Alexandria railway. Pop. c. 39,000. 

DAMARALAND (c. 21" S., 16" E.), region in middle 
of Gter. S.W. Africa ; partly mountainous ; district rich 
in copper ; cattle -rearing carried on. See German 
South-West Afeioa. 

DAMASCENING, Oriental, now particularly 
Persian, art of ornamenting weapons and armour, by 
deep incision of the pattern into which gold or silver 
threads are hammered, the article then being filed and 
polished. The term is also applied to the production 
of a peculiar blade steel with a watered pattern, by 
twisting welding strip.s of different steel together, or by 
corrosion. 

Hendley, Damaaeening on Steel and Iron, aa practised 
in India (1892). 

DAMASCUS (83" 30' N., 36" 18' E.), city, capital of 
Syria, beautifully situated on plain surrounaed by 
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orchards at base of Anti-Lebanon Mts., is enclosed bv 
ruined walls with towers, and has a palace, oitadel, 
handsome baths, mosques, and bazaars. Great mosque 
(Vm. cent.) was partly destroyed by fire in 1893. 
Most of streets are narrow, and houses ruinous. D. 
is great caravan centre, and manufactures embroidered 
goods, inlaid and metal work, jewellery. Damascus- 
Mecca railway was completed as far as Medina in 1908. 
The city is now lit by oleotrioity and has an oleotric-car 
system. D. is sacred city to Muhammadans, and dates 
back to beginning of history ; flourished under Jewish 
and Rom. rulers, but was supplanted by Bagdad in 
VIII. cent. Pop. 360,000. 

Porter, Damaacua, Palmyra, and Lebanon (1910) ; 
Smith, Uiat Geography of Holy Land (new ed., 1900). 

DAMASK, figured silk, used for upholstery and 
hangings, originally made at Damascus ; linen, or 
cotton, figured fabrics, generally used as table napery ; 
adjective for ‘ red,’ as ‘ damask rose.’ 

DAMASUS I., pope, 366-84 ; maintained his 
position with great difficulty. His forgeries of inscrip- 
tions to martyrs are arohaeologically important, and 
he encouraged the learned labours of St. Jerome. — 
Damasus II., pope for less than a month in 1048. 

DAMAUN, see Daman. 

DAME'S VIOLET, ROCKBT {Hesperia matronalia), 
herbaceous cruciferous plant, allied to stock and 
wallflower ; native of temperate Asia and Europe ; 
cultivated in gardens. 

DAMGHAN (36" 10' N., 64" 20' E.), decayed town, 
Persia ; large export trade in almonds. D. was 
destroyed by Afghans in 1723. 

DAMIANI, PIETRO (c. 1007-72), Ital. ecclesi- 
astic ; reformed monastic life ; denounced simony and 
marriage of priests; became cardinal (1058), and was 
adviser to the pope. 

DAMIEN, ‘ FATHER ' JOSEPH (1841-89), 
Bolg. missionary to lepers of Hawaii ; d. of leprosy ; 
eulogised by R. L. Stevenson. 

Clifford, Father Damien (1889). 

DAMIENS, ROBERT (1716-67), Fr. religious 
anatio ; tried to murder Louis XV., and was executed 
after revolting torture. 

DAMIETTA (31" 23' N., 31" 48' E.), town, I/jwer 
Egypt, on chief eastern branch of Nile ; formerly 
rnportant ; several times taken and lost by Ousadors 
XIII. cent.) ; exports grain and fish. Pop. c. 29,250. 

DAMIRI (1344-1405), Arab, author; wrote Life of 
Animals. 

DAMJANICH, JANOS (1804-49), Hungarian 
military commander. 

DAMMAR, resins obtained from different coni- 
ferous trees of Now Zealand, Australia, and E. Indies ; 
used for manufacture of varnishes. 

DAMMARTIN (49" 4' N., 2" 35' E.), small town, 
Seine-ot- Marne, France. 

DAMME (51" 15' N., 3° 17' E.), village. W. Flanders, 
Belgium; formerly important seaport; hero, in 1213, 
/he Fr. fleet was destroyed by an Eng. fleet ; cattlo- 
aising. 

DAMOCLES (IV. cent. B.O.), flatterer at court of 
Dionysius, who, at a banquet, suspended a sword above 
Damocles* head by a single hair to show how close 
death is to earthly felicity. 

DAMOH (23" 60' N., 79® 29' E.), town and district, 
Ontral Provinces, India ; large cattle market. Pop. 
13,656. 

DAMON (c. 400 B.C.), Pythagorean philosopher; 
amed for devotion to friend and fellow-philosopher 
"’ythias, in whose place he was ready to be ezeouted. 

DAMOPHON, famous Gk. sculptor. 

DAMPIER, WILLIAM (1662-1715), Ei^. navi- 
gator and author ; buccaneer on Span. Main ; app. 
“ommander of Eng. voyage of discovery to Australia. 
699, exploring district round Shark's Bay; surveyed 
east coast of New Guinea ; oommanded venture to 
South Seas in which Alexander Selkirk sailed ; his 
aooounte of voyages are admirable. 

Glark-RusseU, Li/s of Dampier, 
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DAN, Israelitish tribe, named after a s. of Jacob 
and Bilhah, originally nettled in northern Palestine. 

DAN (c. 33* N., 36* E.), ancient frontier city, 
Palestine: destroyed by Benhadad I. {1 Kings 16“). 

DANA» CHARLES AlfDERSON (1819~-97)» Amer. 
Journalist and misoellaneona writer. 

Wilson, Life of 0. A, Dana (1907). 

DANA, FRANCIS (1743-1811), Amer. lawyer and 
diplomatist ; advocated secession from Britain and 
became leader of * Sons of Liberty ’ in Massachusetts ; 
assisted in organising army, and urgp.d refusal of 
Brit, offers; representative to Russia, 1780-83; chief 
justice of Massachusetts supreme court, 1791-1806 ; 
member of Massachusetts Convention, which ratiOed 
U.S. constitution. 

DANA, JAMES DWIGHT (1813-96), Amer. 
geologist; mathematical teacher, U.S. navy; geologist 
to U.S. exploring expedition to southern seas under 
Wilkes (1838). In 1860 ho succ. Prof. Silhman, whoso 
dau.hehad marrie<l,as prof, of Natural History and Gool. 
at Yale CoU., and collaborated with him as edit, of the 
Amer. Journal of Science. Of his numerous works his 
Manual of Geology is perhaps the most widely known. 

D. C. Gilman, Life of J. D. Dana (1809). 

DANA, RICHARD HENRY (1787-1879), Amer. 
poet and critic. 

DANA, RICHARD HENRY (1815-82), Amer. 
author ; s. of above ; wrote Two Years before the 
Mast ; was an autlmrity on maritime Law. 

Adams, Richard Henry Dana (1800). 

DANAPi (classical myth.), daughter of Acrisius, king 
of Argos, who shut her up in a tower ; mother of Perseus 
•by Zeus, who visited her in a shower of gold. 

DANAlDES, see DanauS. 

DANAO (10® 30' N., 124® .3' E.), town, E. coast of 
Cebh, Philippine Islands; centre of rich agricultural 
district. Pop. c. 16,000. 

DANAUS, legendary s. of Bolus, Egyptian king ; 
f. of the fifty Danaides who married the fifty sons of 
yEgyptus and, at their f.’s command, murdered their 
husbands (with one exception) on their wedding night. 

DANBURITE (CaBa(yi 04 ) 3 ), rare mineral, trans- 
parent orthorhombic crj^stals, found in Connecticut 
and other parts of U.S.A., in Orisons (Switzerland) and 
Japan. 

DANBURY (41® 23' N., 73® 30' W.), city, Connecti- 
cut, U.S. A. ; extensive hat factories. Pop. 20,234. 

DANDY, FRANCIS (1793-1801), Eng. artist. 

DANCE, the performance of a succession of rhyth- 
mic movements with the body, usually to a musical 
accompaniment. It is a custom which dates back to 
antiquity, and though amongst civilised nations it has 
been raised to a fine art, it constitutes an important 
part in the lives of most primitive and savage races 
(e.g. the war-dances of N. Amer, Indiana and Zulus). 
Modem dancing dates back to the XV. cent., and, 
though often of ItaL or Span, origin, was generally 
refined, developed, and popularised in France. Oither- 
ine de* Medici (151tl-89) introduced a number of Ital. 
d’s at the Valois court. Amongst the most popular d’s 
of this period were the gaillarde^ volta, oranle, the 
stately and beautiful par me, and the sarabande. In 
some of those d*8 kissing pi vyed a part, and the pavane 
was usually accompanied by a chanson. Another 
famous old d. was the courantCy from which was derived 
the minuet, the latter being brought to a high state 
of perfection in France. The gavotte, originally a 
peasants’ d., became popular in the XVIII. cent., as 
also did the cotillon. The lancers, polka, schotiische, 
quadrille, and whltz belong to the XIX. cent., though 
some of them, under slightly different forms, had been 
in use earlier. The fandango (XVIII. cent.) was 
danced by two persons, with castanets and finger- 
snapping. Most countries have their peasant d’s, and 
the charming Eng. Morris d’s date back to the reign of 
Edward III. Eng. country-d’s under the Tudors were 
mostly kissing d’s. Sir Roger de Coverley was popular 
before the close of the XVII. cent. The golden age of 
dancing in l^gland was under the rigime of Bean Nash 
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(XVni. cent.). Soot, national d’s are the reel and 
strathspey, the Irish national d. is the jig. Within 
recent years d’s with no pretensions to grace have 
been introduced, mostly from America — -the cake- 
walk, two-step, one-step, Turkey trot, and Ragtime. Miss 
Isadora Duncan’s Grecian dancing popularised classical 
dancing in Britain, and many artists, notably Miss 
Maud Allan, give rh^hmical interpretations of the 
music of Cllhopin and other classical composers. Russian 
dancers (e.g. Pavlova) have brought ballet-dancing to 
perfection. 

Vuillier, History of Dancing (Eng. trans., 1898); 
Mrs. Grove, Dancing (Badminton Library). 

DANCE, CHARLES (1794-1863), Eng. burlesque 
writer ; one of first to use that medium ; several of his 
ancestors were distinguished artists and architects. 

DANCOURT, FLORENT CARTON (1661-1725). 
Ft. dramatist and comedian. 

DANDELION (Leontodon (arajcacum or Taraxacum 
officinale), perennial composite herbaceous plant of 
temperate zones. In France the leaves are used for 
salad, and roasted roots as a substitute for coffee. An 
extract of the roots is used medicinally as a bile 
stimulant. 

DANDOLO, name of noble Venetian family. 
Enkioo, doge, 1193-1205, succeeded in turning aside 
Fourth Crusade from attack on Egypt to capture of 
CJonstantinople ; rewarded for aid with Crete and other 
possessions of Gk. Empire. Three other members of the 
family were doges ; Andrea (doge, 1313-54), a famous 
administrator, was eulogisexl by Petrarch. 

DANDOLO, VINCENZO^, COUNT (1768-1819). 
ItaL agriculturist ; took part in the political troubles 
of Venice during the Napoleonic times ; app. gov. of 
Dalmatia (18061, he improved the sanitary, agricultural, 
and educational conditions of the people. 

DANEGELD, land tax imposed in England to pro- 
vid© means for resisting the Danes (X. cent.), but after- 
wards employed by Ethelred the Unready to buy them 
off ; abolished in reign of Henry TI. 

DANELAGH, name given to district of England N. 
of Thames, E. of Lea, and N.E. of Wailing St., ceded to 
Danes by Treaties of Wedmore and Chippenham, 878 ; 
N. boundary unknown, but probably D. did not extend 
beyond Deira ; abolished by Dan. conquest of England. 
A large infusion of Dan. speech took place at time of D. 

DANEWERK, ancient Dan. rampart in Jutland, 
raised as protection against Germans. 

DANGERFIELD, THOMAS (d. 1685), Eng. 

criminal ; professed discoverer of ‘ Meal-tub Plot.’ 

DANIEL, chief character of Bible Book of Daniel, 
shown by modern criticism to have been written during 
persecution of Antioohus Epiphanes (175-64 b.o.), not, 
as it purports to be, during Babylonian captivity. 
Partly concerned with prophecy, partly with life of D., 
it has ^en included in hagiographical, not prophetic, 
books of Bible. Some of it is written in Hebrew, the 
rest in Aramaic, and it has been suggested that it is a 
compilation from an uncompleted ^amaic trans. and 
a Hebrew original. It repeats Jeremiah’s prophecy of 
the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom, and seems 
intended to comfort Jews suffering under persecution 
of the Seleuoid kin^. The infiuence of Persia is 
strongly shown, e.g. in doctrine of resurrection, ex- 
pressed for first time in Old Testament, and in system 
of angels among whom archangels Michael and Gabriel 
receive names. Identity of prophet is obscure; a Daniel 
mentioned in Book of Ezekiel was of great importance 
in the early Wstory of the Jews, but cannot be made to 
agree in date ; his deeds, it has been suggested, may 
have been confused by a writer of the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (whose narrative is full of hist, errors) with 
those of a hero of the time of Babylonian captivity ; 
Josephus, pseudo-Epiphanius and Epiphanius in- 
vented accounts of the prophet ; certain rabbis 
accepted the tradition of his return to Jerusalem and 
assistance in founding the Great Stynagogue, others 
believed he died in captivity and his tomb was shown 
at Susa in XII. cent. 
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Wright, Danid and his Prophttiss (1905); R. H. 
Charles, Daniel (The Century Bible, 1911). 

DANIEL (OF KIEV) (c, 1106), Russ, traveller and 
writer. 

DANIEL, GABRIEL (1649-1728), Pr. historian. 

DANIEL, SAMUEL (1562-1619), ]^. poet; 
author of the Cofnplaynt of Bosamund, i>e/»a(8onnet8), 
a verse Ustory of the Wars of Roses ; ho ohampioned 
poetry in A Defence of Rhyme^ and wrote court 
masques. 

DANIELL, JOHN FREDERIC (1790-1845), Eng. 
hysioist; inventor of DanieU c«tf, a pyrometer and 
ygrometer, and of a prooess to prepare illuminating 
gas from turpentine ; first prof, oi Chom., King’s Coll., 
London ; foreign sec. of the Royal Soc. from 1839. 

DANIELL, THOMAS (1749-1840), Eng. land- 
scape artist ; R.A. (1799) ; Oriental scenes. 

DANNAT, WILLIAM T. (1863- ), Amer. 

figure-artist. 

DANNEGKER, JOHANN HEINRICH VON 

(1758-1841), Ger, sculptor ; his Ariadne on the Panther 
(at Frankfurt) is a masterpiece. 

D’ANNUNZIO, GABRIELE (1864- ), Ital. 

writer ; has achieved remarkable distinction as poet, 
novelist, and dramatist. His work generally is note- 
worthy for great beauty of style, vivid description, 
and keen psychological insight, but much of it is 
marked by a pronounced sensuousness of tone. His 
poems include Primavera^ In Memoriam^ Canto Notni, 
and La Canzone di Garibaldi ; his novels, II Piacere 
(The Child of Pleasure), U Innocents (The Intruder), 
and Giovanni Episco^ ; and his dramas, Citla Moria, 
La Giocondot La Gloria^ and Francesca da Rimini. 
There are Eng. trans. of many of his works. 

DANSVILLE (42* 34' N., 77® 41' W.), town, Living- 
ston Co., New York, U.S.A., on Canaseraga Creek; 
flour and paper mills. Pop. 4000. 

DANTE ALIGHIERI (1265-1321), Ital. poet; 
b. Iloreuce ; s. of Alighieri, a notary ot good family ; 
D. is an abbreviation of Durante. Little is known 
of his early life, except that his first meeting with 
Beatrice occurred at the ago of nine (1274), when 
she was of the same age, and that both his parents 
wore dead bv the time he was eighteen. Beatrice is 
believed to have been the dau. of Folco Portinari ; 
she married Simone dei Bardi, and died in 1290. 
At the age of eighteen the poet began to write the 
noble lyrics inspired by his love for Beatrice, which he 
collected after her death and included in the Vita Nuova 
(New Life). The death of Beatrice was followed by a 
period of bitter depression, which was succeeded by one 
of moral decline, and D. appears to have plunged into 
dissipation and found consolation in the gratification 
of an earthly passion. His delinquencies, however, 
were bitterly repented of, and followed by a noble 
atonement. A period of military service ensued. 
Somewhere about 1298 the poet married Gemma, dau. 
of Manetto Donati, by whom he had four children. 

The government or Florence at this period was in 
the hands of the wealthy trade guilds. D. became a 
member of the Guild of Physicians, but the party to 
which ho belonged was overthrown by the nobles in 
1301, and, in the following year, sentence of banish- 
ment was pronounced against him. During the 
wriod of his first exile (1302-10) D. wandered over 
Italy, spending much time at Verona, and commenced 
to write his Convivio (Banquet) and De Vvlgari 
Eloquentia. Subsequently there seemed a prospect of 
the poet returning to his native Florence, but the 
terms offered were so humiliating that they were 
rejected, and a fresh sentence of banishment was 
j^nounced. D.’s closing years were happily spent 
under the patronaw of Can Grande della Scala at 
Verona, and that oi Guido Novella (relative of Frau- 
oeMa of Rimini)^ at Ravenna. During this period his 
Divina Commedia was written, and other works con- 
tinued. His death took place at Ravenna, the result 
of a fever, caused a journey to Venice, and he was 
buried in the Franciscan convent there. * In person D. 


was of middle height, dark-complexioned, lous-faoed, 
aquiline-nosed, with a protruding under-lip, and black, 
curly hair. 

As the greatest poet which Italv has produced he 
was supreme as an epic poet, but also distinguished as 
a l^ic writer, as is shown in his Canzoniere and the 
lyrical portions of the Vita Nuovot while his minor 
writings, letters, etc., stamp him as one of the greatest 
intellectual forces the world has yet known. D., by 
selecting the cream of tho Ital. dialects, the Tuscan 
dialect especially, formed a great literary language ; in 
his opinion literary words are those used by the best 
society. It is, however, by virtue of his epic master- 
piece that Dante chiefly lives. In this, the Divina 
Commedia^ man’s life after death is portrayed, the 
poet describing his visions of hell, purgatory, and the 
heavens, under the guidance first of Virgil and then of 
Beatrice. 

Complete Eng. trans. of Dante’s works in ‘ Temple 
Classics * ; also trans. of tho Divine Comedy ^ by Cary, 
Longfellow, and Plumptre ; Howell’s Dante in Jack’s 
* People’s Books.’ 

DANTON, GEORGES JACQUES (1769-94), Fr. 
revolutionary leader who did most to bring about 
Reign of Terror under which he fell; booame pro- 
minent as pres, of Corddiers Club (g.o.), extreme anti- 
monarchical and anti -aristocratic body ; probably led 
march of people to Tuileries; app. Minister of Justice, 
and afterwards became member of Mountain in Con- 
vention ; condemned by Girondists for allo^ving 
massacre in prisons ; member of Committee of Public 
Safety and voted execution of king ; fanned rage of 
populace against Girondists ; made Committee of 
Public Safety supreme and army elRcient. ‘Terror’ 
now passed out of D.’s control. At first D. was pro- 
tected by Robespierre, but he was subsequently 
abandoned, and guillotined with other ‘ moderates.* 

Beesly, Life ; C. F. Warwick, Danton and the Fr. 
Revolution (1909) ; Hilaire Belloc, Life (now ed., 1911). 

DANTSIC, see Danzio. 

DANUBE, Donau, second largest river of Europe, 
draining about 315,000 sq. miles; total length, 1740 
miles. D. begins at Donaueschingen, Black Forest, at 
junction of Brega and Brigach (elevation, 2264 ft.); 
course generally eastwards ; N.E. and S.E. through 
Germany, S.E. through Austria, S.E. and S. through 
Hungary, E. as boundary between Hungary and 
Servia and between Rumania and Bul^ria ; N. 
through Rumania and E. as Russo-Kumanian 
frontier ; flows into Black Sea through vast delta, 
chief mouths being Kilia, St. George, and Sulina. D. 
has innumerable tributaries, including Iller, Lech, 
Altmiihl, Wornitz, Regen, Isar, Inn, Enns, Wien, 
Marsh, l^itha, Raab, Waag, Gran, Drave, Theiss, Save, 
Morava, Sohyl, Aluta, Isker, Sereth, Pruth. Chief 
towns on banlLS are Vienna, Budamst, Belgrade ; fJso 
Ulm, Ratisbon, Passau, Linz, Pressburg, Waitzen, 
Orsova, Vidin, Nikopoli, Silistria, Braila. D. is 
navigable from Ulm to Black Sea, and is open to all 
nations ; shipping enters at Sulina mouth (greatly 
improved by European Commission of the Danube — 
instituted 1856) ; famous Iron Gates rapids long 
hindered navigation. D. is connected wnth Rhine by 
Ludwigs canal (1844), with Elbe by Moldau and Miihl 
canals. D. has nlayed a prominent r61e in history, 
commerce, and nt. ; has served as great national 
frontier since days of Rom. Empire ; scenery in Upper 
and Lower Austria is especially fine, with many historic 
and romantic buildings, fine medieval and modem 
castles, ohurohes, etc. 

JexTold, The Danube (1911); F. D, Millet, Danube 
Worn Black Forest to Black Sea ( 1 892). 

DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, Moldavia and 
Walachia, see Rumania. 

DANVERS (42® 29' N., 71* 1' W.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. ; boots and shoos. Pop. (1910) 9407. 

DANVILLE (40* 6' N., 87* 38' W.), town, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; extensive coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 27,871. 

DANVILLE (87® 27' N., 84® 49' W.), town, Ken- 
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tiieky» U.&A ; important soat of educational inatitu- 
tiona ; produoea cotton and tobacco. Pop. (1010) 5420. 

DANVILLE (40* 64' N., 76* 33' W.), town, Ponneyl- 
▼ania, U.S.A. ; extensive ironworke. Pop. (1910) 7617. 

DANVILLE (30® 36' N., 79® 17' W.), city, Virginia, 
U.S.A. ; tobacco factories and cotton mills. Pop. 
(1910) 19,020. 

DANZIG, Dantsio (64® 22' N., 18® 39' B.), fortified 
seaport town and naval station, Germany ; capital of 
province of W. Prussia ; one of principal ports and chief 
commercial centres ; notable edifices are — Church of 
St. Mary (built in XIV. and XV. centos). Gothic town- 
hall, and Franciscan monastery (now museum of anti- 
quities). D. was taken from Teutonic Knights by 
Poles (1464); unsuccessfully besieged by Swedes 
(1627-29); retaken by Prussia (1793); captured by 
French (1807) and ceded to Prussia (1814); has large 
transit trade in grain, timber, and sugar ; lias important 
gun factories and shipbuilding yards. Pop. (1910) 
170.347. 

Simeon, Qe^chichU d%r Siadi Danzig (1903). 

DAPHNAQ (c. 30® 64' N., 32® 18' E.). ancient town, 
on E. arm of Nile, Egypt ; modem Dofenneh. 

DAPHNE (classical myth.), nymph beloved by 
Apollo ; changed by her mother into a laurel tree. 

DAPHNE, genus of European and temperate 
Asiatic shrubs of order ThymelffiacesB, mostly ever- 
green with fragrant flowers and, frequently, poisonous 
Berries ; cultivated in gardens. 

DAPHNEPHORIA, festival celebrated at Thebes, 
every ninth year, in honour of Apollo. 

DAPHNIS (classical myth.), Sicilian shepherd, 
punished with blindness for infidelity ; reputed inventor 
of bucolic poetry. 

DARAB (28® 42' N., 64® 26' E.), town, Farsistan, 
Persia ; produces dates ; antiquarian remains. Pop. 
6000. 

DARBHANGA (26® 10' N.. 86® E.), district, Bihar 
and Orissa, India; consists of alluvial plain ; exports rice 
and indigo; area, 3348 aq. miles. Pop. 2,912,611. 
(^ef town is Darbhakoa, on Little B4ghmatL Pop. 
66,990, 

D'ARBLAY, MADAME, see Bttrnby, Fanny. 

DARBOT* GEORGES (1813-71), Fr. ecclesiastic ; 
upheld independence of Gallican Church ; made abp. of 
Paris (1863) ; killed at siege of Paris. 

DARCY, THOMAS (1467-1538), Lord D. of 
Templehurst, Yorks ; Tudor warden of marches ; sum- 
moned to Parliament as baron, 1609-38 ; executed for 
part in Pilgrimage of Grace. 

DARDANELLES (40® 4' N., 26® 14' E.), fortified 
town, on Dardanelles Strait, Asia Minor. Pop. 16,000, 

DARDANELLES, HbllbsponT (40® 16' N., 26® 30' 
E. ), narrow strait between Europe and Asia ; connects 
iEgean Sea with Sea of Marmora ; length, c. 45 miles ; 
breadth, 1 to 6 miles; historically famous for Xerxes' 
crossing by a bridge of boats to enter Greece with an 
army of 6,000,0(X) (480 B.O.), which was stopped by 
400 Spartans under Leonidas at Thermopylca ; and for 
Alexander the Great’s crossing in 334 B.o. when invad- 
ing Asia Minor. The legendaiy Leander swam the 
Hellespont near Abydoa (g.t».) nightly to visit Hero, and 
was drowned at last. It is strongly fortified. By treaty 
(1841) no warship can pass through the D. without 
Turkey’s consent. Yet in 1878 Britain sent a fleet 
through to protect Constantinople from Russia. In 
1904, during the Russo-Jap. War, Russia sent the 
cruisers PHtrhurg and Smolensk through, under a com- 
mercial flag. In the Turoo-Ital. Tripoli War, the D. 
were bombarded by Ital. warships. 

DARDANUS (classical myth.), s. of Zeus and 
Electra ; reputed founder of Trojan royal family. 

DARDI8TAN (36® 10' N., 74® E.), the ‘ Ck)unty of 
the Dards * ; mountainous tract of country ; N.W. 
borders of Kashmir ; inhabited by race of Aryan origin. 

DARES PHHYGIUS, reputed writer of a descrip- 
tion of Trojan War, who lived before Homer. 

DAR^ES-SALAAM (6® 60' S., 39® 18' K.)» leaport 
and capital of Ger. B. Africa, on Ind. Ocean ; flue 


harbour ; commercial centre ; exports ivory, rubber ; 
railway being built from D. to Tanganyika. Pop. 
20 000 . ^ * 

DARFUR (13® N., 25® E.), country in B. Central 
Africa, lying between Kordofan and Wadai ; division 
of Sudan. Its limits are ill-defined ; capital is £1- 
Fasher. D. is hilly (Marra, c. 6000 ft.), with oasis; N. 
level is sandy, almost waterless ; during rainy season 
(June to Sep.) vegetation is good ; heat excessive. 
Chief crops are millet, rice, maize, fruits ; home-grown 
tobacco much used by natives ; inhabitants mostly 
Furs, Arabs, and negroes, (^mmeroe (mostly with 
Egypt) is eftected by caravans. From c. 1460 to 1874 

D. was ruled by absolute sovereigns ; it has been under 
Anglo- Egyptian rule since 1899, although its hereditary 
Sultan directs the management of internal affairs ; 
formerly notorious for slave-trading. Pop. 4,000,000. 

DARGAI (34® 30' N., 71® 62' E.), hill station, N.W. 
Frontier Provinces, India ; scene of stirring incident in 
Tirah campaign. 

DARGOMIJSKY, ALEXANDER SERGEIVIGH 

(1813-69), Russ, composer. 

DARIAL (42® 43' N., 44® 41' E.), gorge, in Caucasus, 

E. of Mt. Kazbek, on Georgian military road ; the chief 
pass across (]!auoasu8. 

DARIEN, see Panama. 

DARIEN SCHEME (1696), a plan to colonise the 
Isthmus of Darien with Scotsmen. It was formed 
by William Paterson (founder of the Bank of England). 
William III. opposed it. 1200 colonists landed at 
Darien ; they were withstood by Spaniards and were 
short of provisions. Disease broke out, and only a 
small remnant returned to Scotland. 

J. S. Barbour, William Pater $on and ilte Darien Com- 
pany (1907). 

DARIUS, name of three Persian nilora. Dabius I., 
the Great (d. 485 B.o.), seized throne, 521 b.o. ; extended 
territories to (Daucasus ; great lawgiver and organiser ; 
led immense expeditions to Greece in revenge for inter- 
ference in Asia Minor ; famous defeat of his general at 
Marathon, 490 B.O. — Dabius II. {Ochus) rulea 423-404 
B.o. ; made alliance with Sparta against Athens. — 
Dabius III. {Oodomannue), beaten at Issue and Arhela 
(331) by Alexander the Great. 

DARJEELING, Daejilino (27® 3' N., 88® 18' E.), 
district, Bengal, India, on Himalayas ; partly moun- 
tain and valley ; well cultivated ; magnificent 
scenery ; area, 1164 sq. miles. Pop. 249,117. Capital 
is Dabjbbling, elevation over 1000 ft., chief health 
station in Bengal; tea-planting. Pop. 13,000. 

DARLEY, GEORGE (1796-1846), Irish poet and 
critic. 

DARLING (34® 30' S., 142® B.), river, Australia; 
rises in Queensland ; flows through N. S. Wales ; joins 
the Murray. 

DARLING, GRACE HORSLEY (1815-42), Eng. 
heroine ; dau. of William D., keeper of Longstone 
lighthouse (Fame Islands) ; famous tor share in rescue 
of shipwrecked crew of Forfarshire (1838) ; d. of con- 
sumption. 

Grace Darling: Htf True Story (1880). 

DARLINGTON (64® 32' N., 1® 34' W.), market 
town, Durham, England, on Skeme, near junction with 
Tees ; has ancient ^thio church (1160), Edward Pease 
Library (1885), technical ooU., grammar school; 
woollen manufactures, iron and steel works ; Stockton 
and Darlington Railway (opened Sep. 27, 1825) was the 
first passenger line on which locomotives were used, 
^ephenson^s Locomotive No. 1 is preserved at Bank 
Top Stotion. Pop. (1911) 65,633. 

DARLINGTONIA GALIFORNICA, pitcher plant 
of the order Sairaceniacese, native on Sierra Nevadas, 
California. The bright-coloured leaves are twisted to 
form an insect trap (pitcher), the prey being digested 
and absorbed by the leaf. 

DARLY, MATTHIAS (e. 1741-80), Eng. oarioa- 
turist and engraver. 

DARBSESTETER, JAMES (1849-94), Fr. anti- 
qnary. His bro., ArbBitv (1846-88), Fr. philologist. 
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DABMSTADT (49® 52' N., 8® 38' E.), town, on 
Darm, Hosse, Germany ; residence of grand-duke 
and seat of government of duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
has several lino squares and churches ; chief odihco 
— ducal palaco (containing large library and works of 
art); chemicals, machinery. Pop. (1910) 87,086. 

DARNLEY, HENRY STEWART, LORD (1646- 
67), Scot, noble ; great-grandson of Henry VII. ; s. of 
Earl of Lennox; Earl of Kossand Duke of Albany (1666); 
m. Mary, Queen of Scots, in 1666, being proclaimed 
king on previous day ; father of James VI. of Scotland, 
I. of England ; assisted in murder of Kizzio. D. was 
murdered at Kirk o’ Field, a house on the site where 
Edin Univ. now stands ; Both well was tried for the 
murder, but was not convicted. See Maby, Queen 
OP Soots. 

DARRANG (26® 30' N., 92® E.). district, Assam, 
India ; mostly level ; watered by Brahmaputra and 
tributaries ; tea and rice. Area, 3418 sq. miles. 
Pop. 337,313. 

DARTFORD (61® 27' N., 0° 12' E.), market town, 
Kent, England ; Wat Tyler’s rebellion commenced 
here, 1381 ; paper-mills. Pop. (1911) 23,609. 

DARTMOOR (50® 35' N., 4® W.), gianitio plateau, 
S.W. Devonshire, England; mean elevation, 1500 ft. ; 
rich in minerals and antiquities ; seat of convict prison. 

Baring-Gould, Dartmoor (1900) ; Cresswell, Dart- 
moor arid its Surroundings (new ed., 1910). 

DARTMOUTH (60® 22' N., 3® 34' W.), seaport, 
market town, Devonshire, England, near moutn of 
Dart ; has spacious harbour ; Royal Naval College ; 
number of quaint houses of Elizabethan architecture, 
and remains of ancient castle ; is yachting centre and 
coaling-station ; boat- building. D. was burnt by the 
French in reigns of Richard I. and Henry IV. ; besieged 
and captured by Prince Maurice in the Civil War (1643), 
retaken by Fairfax (1646). 

DARTMOUTH (44® 40' N., 63® 34' W.), town, Nova 
Scotia, Canada ; iron foundries. Pop. 5000. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Amor, educational 
institution at Hanover, Now Hampstead ; developed 
from * Moor’s Indian CWity School,’ founded 1756 by 
Eleazar Whoolock ; named after 2nd Earl of D., its 
great benefactor. 

DARTMOUTH, EARLDOM OF, Eng. family. 
Earldom was granted (1711) to William Leqge 
(1672-1750). William (1731-1801), 2nd carl, was 
Sec. for Colonies at Amor, secession ; being very 
religious, ho was called ‘ Psalm-singer.* The family 
has estates in York.s, Statfordshire, Bucks, Salop, 
Sussex, Kent, and Middlesex. Chief seat is Patshull 
House, Wolverhampton. 

DARU, PIERRE ANTOINE NOEL BRUNO, 
COUNT (1767-1829), Fr. soldier, author, and states- 
man ; able commissary to Napoleon’s armies ; Sec. of 
State, 1811 ; Minister of War, 1813 ; praised by Napo- 
leon as ‘enlightened, firm, and vigilant administrator.’ 

DARWEN (53® 45' N., 2® 28' W.), manufacturing 
town, Lancashire, England ; cotton-mills. Pop. (1911) 
40,344. 

DARWIN, CHARLES ROBERT (1809-82), Eng. 
naturalist; s. of Dr. Robert Waring D., and grandson 
of Dr. Erasmus D. {q.v.). His mother was the dau. 
of Josiah Wedgwood {q.v.). After schooldays in his 
native town, Shrewsbury, he went to Edinburgh in 
1826 to study medicine. This proved to be uncongenial, 
so lie enterea Christ’s Coll., Cambridge, in 1828, with the 
intention of becoming a clergyman, and graduated three 
years later. However, his soiontific proclivities, which 
had already been apparent in Edinburgh, received 
much encouragement from Prof. J. H. Henalow, 
botanist, and Prof. Adam Sedgwick, geologist, and 
through the former he received the position of natural- 
ist for the 8 urve 3 dng expedition of ILM.S. Btagle, under 
Capt. Fitzroy. On this celebrated voyage, visiting 
Cape Verde and other Atlantic islands, S. America, 
Paoiiio islands, Australia, Tasmania, and various islands 
in the Indian Ocean and S. Africa, D. made observa- 
tions and coliected material which laid the foundations 


for his subsequent work. On his return to England he 
was for several years occupied in preparing reports of 
the soientiiio results of the voyage, of which the most 
noted are : Journal of a Naturalist ( 1839), Structure and 
Distribution of Coral Rttfs (1812), Geological Observa- 
tions (1844 and 1846). 

After marrying his cousin, Miss Wedgwood, ho 
settled permanently in a country house at Down, in 
Kent, wnere, owing to his favourable pecuniary circum- 
stances, he was enabled, in spite of persistent ill-health, 
to pursue indefatigably the researches which led to the 
enunciation of one of the most far-reaching theories in 
human history. Ho became more and more convinced, 
especially after reading Malthus On Population^ that 
species were not immutable. After discussing the 
problem with Asa Gray {q.v. ) and liis friends LyeTl and 
Hooker {qq.v.), ho prepared the essay, On the Tendency 
of Species to form Varieties, etc., which, together with 
an essay by A. R. Wallace, who had, iado[x)ndently, 
arrived at the same conclusions, was read at a memor- 
able meeting of the Liiinu an Society in 1858. This 
communication, followed by the publication, in the 
following year, of 07i the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection, or the Preservation of Favoured Races 
in the Struggle for Life, aroused wild enthusiasm, and 
at the same time bitter opposition, and has inspirod 
research in every branch of science, including that 
of human conduct. The Variation of Aniiruds and 
Plants under Dojnestication (1868) and The Descent of 
Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex (1871), were other 
proofs of the vast amount of material D. had collected. 
He published various works on the fertilisation of 
plants and their movement, subjects which fascinated 
him greatly, and on The Formation of Vegetable Mould 
through the Action of Worms (1881). D. was always a 
reverent searcher after truth, and never hesitated to 
abandon a favourite theory when it proved to be 
erroneous. 

His sons attained eminence iu the soiontifio world : 
Sib Georoh Howaed (1845- 19 1 2), F.R.S., prof, of 
Experimentel Philosophy and Astron., Cambriage. Sir 
Francis (1848- ), F.R.S., botanist, and his f.’s assist- 
ant; pres., Brit. Assoc., 1908. Leonard (1850- ), 

major, late R.E. ; pres., Roy. Geogr. Soc., 1896; pres., 
Eugenios Education Soc., 1911. Horaob (1861- ), 

F.R.S., civil engineer. See Evolution. 

Francis Darwin, The Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin, including an Autobiographical Chapter (3 vols., 
London, 1887); Dr. A. K. WalJaco, Darwinism; J. 
Arthur Thomson, Darwinism and Human Life ; Guen- 
ther, Darwinism and the Problems of Life ; Kellogg, 
Darwinism To-day (1910). 

DARWIN, ERASMUS (1731-1802), Eng. physician 
and poet; practised mod. at Lioldlold and Derby. 
By his first marriage he was gnuidfather of Charles 
Darwin, by his second, of Francis Galt on. He was 
an original thinker, an advocate of temperance, and 
possessed a faculty for detecting analogies in nature. 
Ho anticipated in part the theory of evolution pro- 
pounded by Lamarck, and by his grandson. His 
chief works were: Zoonomia (1791-96), Phytologia 
(1799), and his poem. The Dutanic Garden (1789). 

Charles Darwin, Life of Erasimis Darwin, an Intro- 
duction to an Essay on his Works by Ernst Krause (1879). 

DASENT, SIR GEORGE WEBBE (1817-96), 
Eng. journalist and translator from Scandinavian. 

DASHKOV, CATHERINA ROMANOVNA VOR- 
ONTSOV (1^4-1810), Russ, princess, dramatist, 
and educationist ; helppd to place Catherine II. on 
Russ, throne ; friend of Garnck, Diderot, Voltaire ; 
founder (1783) and director (1784-96) of Russ. Academy 
of Sciences. There is an Eng. trans. of her memoirs. 

DASS, FETTER (1647-1708), Nor. poet ; author of 
The Trumpet of Nordland. 

DASYURES, marsupial family of the sub-order 
Polyprotodontia, carnivorous, generally nocturnal 
animals of Australia, Tasmania, and New Guinea ; 
among best known is Ta.smanian doviL 

DATE-PALM {Phoenix dactylifera), tree growing 
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wild and atiltiYated for its nonriahing fruit from the 
Canary lelanda to Arabia and India, and also in China 
and California. Besides the fruit, which is a main 
article of food in Turkey, W. Asia, N. Africa, and 
Arabia, the palm supplies timber and fuel, the leaves 
are used as thatoh, and the fibre for making ropes. 

DATIA (25* 40' N.. 78* 30' E.). native state. 
Central India. Area, 912 sq. miles. Pop. 173,759. 
Chief town, Datia, is walled and has several palaces. 
Pop. 25.000. 

DATOLITE (Ca{B 0 HjSi 04 ), mineral occurring in 
colourless or greenish white monooliixio crystals in 
oavities of basic igneous rocks. 

DAUB, KARL (1765-1836), Ger. theologian. 

DAUBBNTON, LOUIS JEAN MARIE (1716-99). 
Fr. naturalist ; assisted Buffon by writing the anatomical 
part of the Histoire naturelU ; prof, of ISlineralogy at 
the Jardinldu Roi ; prof, of Nat. History at the Coll, 
of Med. ; author of numerous research papers. 

DAUBENY, CHARLES GILES BRIDLE (1795- 
1867), Eng. scientist ; travelled in S. and E. Etirope to 
study volcanic phenomena; prof, of Chera. (1822) 
and of Bot. (18^) at Oxford ; investigated thermal 
waters in U.S.A. ; pub. numerous works ; pres. Brit. 
Association, 1856. 

DAUBIGNY, CHARLES FRANCOIS (1817-78), 

Er, landscape artist of Barbizon school {(f.v.). 

DAUBREE, GABRIEL AUGUSTE (1814-96), 
Fr. geologist ; prof, of Mineralogy and Cool, at Strass- 
burg, subsequently prof, and director at the I'^cole des 
Mines ; known for his experiments in the artiheial 
production of rooks. 

DAUDET, ALPHONSE (1840-97), Fr. novelist; 
b. at Niraea; served as usher (vide Le Beiit Chose); 
took to journalism, and experiencod hard struggles ; 
achieved fame with FromorU Jeune et liialer Auiij Jack, 
Numa Rauineatan, Sapho, the brilliant, humorous 
Tarlarin stories, and Les Lettres de Mon Moulin ; 
noted as a stylist; his play, L^Arlisienne, with Bizet's 
music, is still a favourite. 

L. A. Baudot, Alphonse Daudd (1898). 

DAULATABAD (19® 57' N-, 75® 15' E,), decayed 
city, — the ancient Deogiri ^ — Hyderabad state, India ; 
on isolated rook 600 ft. high ; colobnvted fortress ; 
taken by Muhammadans, 1294. 

DAUMIER, HONORE (1808-79), Fr. artist and 
caricaturist. 

DAUN, LEOPOLD JOSEF, COUNT VON 

(1705-66), Austrian general; inflioted first defeat 
suffered by Frederick the Great, at Kolin^ 1757, and 
was principal deterrent to Prussia during Seven Years 
War ; prince of ITiiano. 

DAUNOU, PIERRE CLAUDE FRANCOIS 
(1761-1840), Fr. scholar, writer, and revolutionary 
statoamaa ; Girondist and member of Directory ; 
archivist under empire and monarchy, and pioneer in 
study of hist, sources. 

DAUPHIN.— Title of lords of Vienne who were 
called ‘ Dalphinus * (Dolphinus) in XII. and XIII. 
cent's. When Dauphin6 came to Fr, crown (1349), 
title of Dauphin was bestowed on king’s eldest son ; 
crest contained a dolphin {dauphin). 

DAUPHINE (44® 50' N., 6® E.), ancient province. 
S.B, France ; capital, Grenoble ; formed part of 
kii^om of Burgundy ; no>y comprised in departments 
of Dr6me, Isere, and Hautos-Alpos. See Dauphin. 

Guide Joanne, Dauphini (Pans, 1905). 

DAURAT, JEAN (1508-88), Fr. poet and scholar. 

DAVENANT, CHARLES (1656-1714). Eng. 
economist. 

DAVENANT, SIR WILLIAM (1000-68), Eng. 
poet and dramatist ; b. and ed. Oxford ; served as 
court ^age ; wrote for the stage ; fought on royal side 
in Civil War ; suffered imprisonment, and is said to 
have been released through Milton’s influence ; wrote 
Oondiberi, an epio poem ; numerous plays, including 
Siege of Rhodte, a precursor of opera ; and adaptations, 
e.g. The Tempest (with Dryden). 

DAVENPORT (41* 29' N., 90* 42' W.), city, on 


Mississippi, Iowa, U.S.A. ; R.C. and Prot. episcopal 
see; shipping port for grain and coal; extensive 
manufactures ; iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 43,028. 

DAVENPORT, EDWARD LOOMIS (1816-77), 
Amer. actor; his dau., Fannt D, (1850-98), popular 
actress. 

DAVENPORT, ROBERT (fl. about 1624), Eng. 
dramatist; wrote Henry /., Henry //., and some 
comedies. 

DAVENTRY (62* 10' N., I* 10' W.), market town, 
Northamptonshire, England ; boots and hUoob. Pop. 
(1911) 3517. 

DAVEY OF FERNHURST, HORACE DAVEY, 
BARON (1833-1907), Eug. judge. 

DAVID (Hebrew, ‘ Beloved *), Hebrew king whoso 
career is recounted in Books of Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles. Books of Samuel are earliest in date, but 
are themselves evidently compiled from earlier and 
often incompatible histories; Chronicles, much later, 
remodels story to suit in accordance with the changed 
ideals of a later ago. D. was son of Josso of Bethlehem 
in Judah ; kept his f.’s sheep and praotised music until 
called to euro the madness of King Saul by means of 
his harp ; became a royal favourite and formed the 
classical friendship w'ith kijig’s s., Jonathan. Modern 
criticism accepts the evidence of 2 Samuel 2H*, 
against his being the hero who slew Goliath, an(l 
recognises discrepancy as to the point in hia career at 
which ho was anointed king over Israel. The growing 
jealousy of Saul resulted in D.’s exile, and hia final 
refuge in the cave of Adullam with kinsmen and 
partisana ; here ho waa visited by Jonathan. From 
Adullam I). led attacks on Philistines ; on Saul’s being 
slain by an Auialekite, D. persuaded the inhabitants of 
Judah to accept him aa king. Jerusalem, captured from 
Jebusites, was fortified as ‘City of D.,’ and rocoivod 
‘ Ark of the Covenant,’ for the shelter of which a tent 
was pitched, the building of temple being reserved by 
command of prophet Nathan for Solomon ; oousus of 
people was taken, an act punished by plague; D.’s 
defeat of Ammonites and Moabites socurod hia country 
from external warfare. Retribution to house of Saul 
for slaughter of Gidoonites was carried out by Jehovah’s 
command. Further events of D.’s reign were his sin 
in the abduction of Bathsheba, wife of Uriah the 
Hittite ; murder of his s. Amnon by his half-bro., D.'s 
3. Absalom ; revolt of Absalom ana Ahithophel, which 
drove D. from Jerusalem (ho was reinstated by Gilead- 
ites). Modem critics disallow his claim to be oom- 
iler of Book of Psalms ; many of psalms wore written 
y him but some later than his epoch. Hia reign 
marks culmination of Jewish national prosperity ; most 
famous king of Israel, imtfter of nation and founder of 
capital ; prophets foretold birth of Messiah from 
D.’s line. Bitle account is of great hist, and literary 
importance. 

Dioulafoy, David the King (Eng. trans., 1902) ; 
Robertson Smith, Old Testament in Jewish Church. 

DAVID I. (1084-1153), king of Soots ; s. of Malcolm 
Canmore and * St.* Margaret ; introduced Norman 
feudalism into Scotland, which ho greatly consolidated 
and oivUised ; his ecolesiaatioal reforms earned for him 
the title, * Ane sair sanct for the crown.’ 

DAVID II. (1324-71), king of Scotland, 1329; s. of 
Robert Bruce ; taken prisoner by England at Neville's 
Cross, 1346. 

DAVID I. OF WALES (d. 1203), lord of district 
round Snowdon ; called by one ohronicler ‘ king.* — 
David II. (c. 1208-46), prince of N. Wales ; forced to 
do homage to Henry HI. — David III. (d. 1283), patriot, 
executed by Edward I. 

DAVID, ST., Dewi (o. VI. cent.), Welsh patron 
saint ; canonised XII. cent. ; festival, March 1. 

DAVID, FfiLICIEN (1810-76), Fr. composer; 
achieved fame with Le Liseri, a symphonic ode (^1844), 
and later composed comic operas anu oratorios. 

DAVID, GERHARD, (d. 1523), Dutch artist; 
religious subjects. 

DAVID, JACQUES LOUIS (1748-1825), Fr. atUlt; 
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l^nted chiefly classical subjects (e.g. Rape of Sabine 
women) and portraits (e.g. Madame RS^amier) ; an ardent 
revolutionist ; later Napoleon’s artist ; d. in exile. 

DAVID, PIERRE JEAN, David d’Anobbs (1789- 
1856), Fr. sculptor ; b. Angers ; executed pediment of 
Panth6on, Pans. 

DAVIDSON, ANDREW BRUCE (1831-1902), 
Scot, linguist and pioneer of Bible criticism ; pub. part 
of commentary on Job (1862); prof, of Oriental lAn- 
Edinburgh, and meml^r of Old Testament 
¥le'^sion Committee. 

DAVIDSON, JOHN (1857-1909), Scot, poet, 
dramatist, and novelist ; won distinction with Fleet 
Street Eclogues (1893), and other vols. of verse ; trans. 
Copp6o’s Pour la couronne, and wrote several original 
plays ; committed suicide. 

DAVIDSON, RANDALL THOMAS (1848- ), 

abp. of Canterbury since 1903 ; previously bp. of 
Rochester and of Winchester. 

DAVIDSON, SAMUEL (1806-99), Irish Biblical 
scholar. 

DAVIDSON, THOMAS (1817-86), Scot, palason 
tologist ; great authority on Brachiopoda. 

DAVIES, DAVID CHARLES (1820-91), Welsh 
theologian and preacher. 

DAVIES, JOHN (1679-1732), Eng. scholar. 

DAVIES, SIR JOHN (1669-1626), Eng. poet; 
author of Orchesiray poem in praise of dancing. Noace 
Teipaumy philosophical poem. Hymns to Aatrceay etc. 

DAVIES, SIR LOUIS HENRY (1846- ), 

Canadian jurist and politician. 

DAVIES, RICHARD (d. 1581), Welsh ecclesiastic ; 
was bp. of St. Asaph, later of St. David’s. 

DAVILA, ENRICO CATERINO (1676-1631), Ital. 
soldier and historian ; served crown in Fr. civil wars ; 
wrote valuable latoria drlle guerre civili di Francia. 

DAVIS, CUSHMAN KELLOGG (1838-1900), 
Amer. lawyer and politician. 

DAVIS, HENRY WILLIAM BANKS (1833- ), 

Eng. landscape artist; A.R.A. (1873), R.A. (1877). 

DAVIS, HENRY WINTER (1817-65), Amer. 
statesman and lawyer ; did much to keep Baltimore 
faithful to Union ; urged Maryland to emancipate 
slaves and advocated votes for negroes. 

DAVIS, JEFFERSON (1808-89), Amer. statesman ; 
commanded Mississippi regiment in Mexican war, 1846 ; 
senator of U.S. senate, 1847 ; made pres, of Southern 
Confederacy, 1861. D. sought to prevent war by com- 
promise, but oi^anised efficient army under every dis- 
advantage ; ofFcred to abolish slavery in return for 
recognition of Confederacy by England and Franco. 
His military tactics wore not always wise, however, 
and ho laid himself open to charge of autocracy ; pro- 
posal to supersede him shortly before end of war, but 
General Lee refused to become dictator ; taken prisoner, 
1865; severity of his confinement (ho lay in chains) 
roused general sympathy ; amnesty of 1868 probably 
only anticipated order for release. 

Life of Daviay by Alfriend (1868), Pollard (1869), 
Varina Davis, his widow (1891), W. E. Dodd (1907). 

DAVIS, JOHN (c. 1550-1605), Eng. discoverer; 
sought north-woflt passage to East, passing through 
straits since called Daviay 1587 ; invented quadrant 
long used, and wrote books on navigation. 

DAVIS, RICHARD HARDING (1864- ), 

Amer. novelist and dramatist; novels include The 
Princess Aline (1896), The Bar Sinister (1904); and 
plays: The Taming of Helen (1903), Galloper (1905). 

DAVIS STRAIT (67° N., 68° W.), W. of Green- 
land ; connects Baffin Bay with Atlantic Ocean. 

DAVIS, THOMAS OSBORNE (1814-46), Irish 
poet and journalist ; a leader of ‘ Young Ireland * party. 

DAVISON, WILLIAM (c. 1541-1608), Soot, 

statesman ; app. sec. to Walsingham, 1686 ; accused by 
Elizabeth of jiassing on warrant for execution of Queen 
of Scots against her orders. 

DAVITT, MICHAEL (1846-1906), Irish nation- 
alist ; became Fenian, 1865 ; associate with Parnell, 
1879-90 ; several times imprisoned for sedition. 


DAV-KINA, see Babylonia (Rbuoion). 

DAVOS (46° 44' N., 9° 45' E.), small vaUey, Alps, 
Swiss canton of Orisons ; contains two villages, Platz 
and Dorfli ; winter health-resort. Pop. 7500. 

DAVOUT, LOUIS NICOLAS (1770-1823), Mar- 
shal of France, Duke of Auerstadt, and Prince of Eck- 
miihl ; distinguished in Napoleonic wars ; his corps won 
battle of Auerstddt against whole P^ssian army; 
famous disciplinarian. 

DAVY, SIR HUMPHRY, Bart. (1778-1829), Eng. 
chemist. Apprenticed to a surgeon at Penzance, he 
educated himself in natural philosophy and chem., 
and became superintendent ox Dr. l^does’ medical 
‘ Pneumatic Institution * at Bristol, where he investi- 
gated the physiological properties of nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas), after havmg somewhat hastily pub- 
lished an untenable theory of heat and light. App. 
lecturer in chem., later (1802) prof., at the Royal Insti- 
tution in Ix)ndon, D. first devoted himself to agricul- 
tural chemistry. However, his main researches wore in 
electro-chem., which won him the medal of the Fr. 
Institute and other scientific honours. He investi- 
gated the alkalies and alkaline earths, and isolated 
potassium and sodium, also boron and other elements. 
Spending several years on the Ojntinent, he proved 
in Florence that diamond is pure carbon, and at Genoa 
made inquiries into the nature of the electricity of the 
torpedo fish. After his return to England (1816) he 
invented the minor’s safety-lamp l)earing his name ; 
Pres, of the Royal Society, 1820-27. 

Collected WorkSy with memoir by Dr. John Davy 
(1839); T. E. Thorpe, Humphry Davyy Poet and Phil- 
osopher (1896; new od., 1901). 

Davy Lamp, invented by Sir Humphry Davy, 
an oil lamp having the flame protected by a wire 
gauze. Air passes through the gauze, but the flame 
cannot pass outward, and the lamp can bo carried 
with safety in mines where combustible gases obtain. 
A draught will drive the flame through the gauze, and 
the latest ‘ safety ’ lamps are protected by draught- 
shields. Electricity is superseding the D. lamp in mines. 

DAWARI, tribe of Pathans in N.W. India. 

DAWES, HENRY LAURENS (1816-1903), Amer. 
iawyer. 

DAWES, RICHARD (1708-66), Eng. scholar. 

DAWISON, BOGUMIL (1818-72), Gor. Shake- 
spearean actor. 

DAWKINS, WILLIAM BOYD (1838- ), Eng. 

geologist ; on Geological Survey of Great Britain (1861- 
69) ; curator of Manchester Museum, 1870 ; prof, 
of Geol. in Owens ColL from 1872-1909 ; consulting 
geologist on questions of civil engineering ; travelled 
m N. America and Australia ; author of Early Man in 
Britainy 1880, and other worlts and research memoirs. 

DAWLISH (50° 36' N., 3° 28' W.), watering-place, 
S. coast Devonshire, England. Pop. (1911) 4099. 

DAWN, the morning twilight, from the time when 
the sun is 18 ° below the horizon to sunrise. 

DAWSON (64° 37' N., 139° 10' W.), city, on Yukon, 
Klondyke, Canada ; goldfields (discovered 1896). Pop. 
3000. 

DAWSON, GEORGE (1821-76), Eng. Noncon- 
formist preacher and lecturer. 

DAWSON, GEORGE MERGER (1849-1901), 
Canadian geologist ; s. of Sir J. W. D. ; geologist and 
naturalist to N. Amer. Boundary Commission ; assist- 
ant director, afterwards director. Geological Survey of 
Canada ; in charge of Yukon expedition, 1887 ; Daw- 
son City owes its name to him ; on Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion Board ; pres. Royal Society of Canada, 1893. 

DAWSON, sm JOHN WILLIAM (1820-99), 
Canadian geologist ; made geological researohes witn 
Sir Charles Lyell in Nova Scotia, where he was app. 
superintendent of education (1850) ; prof, of Geol. and 
pnncipal, McGill Univ., Montreal ; first pres, of tho 
Royal Soc. of Canada ; pres, of Brit. Association, 
Birmingham, 1866 ; F.R.S. His Eozoon canadense, in 
Laurentian rooks, was afterwards proved to ^ bo of 
mineral origin. D. was an opponent of Darwinism. 
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DAX (43* 42' N., V 3' W.), town, on Ardour, Landes, 
France; ancient hot sulphur springs ; wood; 

rock-salt. Pop. 10,000. 

DAY. — The sidereal d. is the time taken by earth to 
make one rotation in the interval between two con- 
secutive appearances of a fixed star on the meridian ; 
the solar d, is about four minutes longer, and is measured 
between two consecutive appearances of the sun on a 
meridian. The solar d, varies in length because of 
variation of earth’s motion in its orbit and because 
equator is inclined to plane of sun’s path. The average 
oi the variations is termed the mean solar d. 

Days of Week. — Names are of Teutonic origin. 
Sunday and Monday are called after the sun and moon ; 
Tuesday is the day of the god of Tiw (Jupiter), Wed- 
nesday of Woden, god of war, Thursday of Thor, god 
of thunder, Friday of Frigu, goddess of love, Saturday 
of Saturn, Rom. god of harvests. See Calendar. 

DAY, JOHN (c. 1574), Eng. dramatist ; collaborated 
with Dekker and others ; chief work is Parliament of 
Bees (1641). Works edit, by A. H. Bullen (1881). 

DAY, THOMAS (1748-89), Eng. author, eccentric, 
and philanthropist ; wrote Saridford and Merton, 

DAY-FLIES, SCO May -Flies. 

DAYLESFORD (37® 20' S., 144® 13' E.), town, 
Victoria, Australia ; gold mines. Pop. 3500. 

DAYTON (39® 6' N., 84® 27' W.), city, Kentucky, 
U.S.A. ; whisky distilleries. Pop. (1910) 6979. 

DAYTON (39® 41' N.. 84® 34' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; on Great Miami and on Miami canal ; manu- 
facturing centre ; carriages, machinery. Pop. (1910) 
116,577. 

DE BARY, HEINRICH ANTON (1831-88), Gcr. 
botanist ; privat-docent, Tubingen ; prof, of Bot., 
Freiburg, 1855; Hallo, 1857; Strassburg, 1872, where 
he was the first rector of the now univ. ; eminent 
authority on fungi and plant diseases ; discovered 
that lichens ropresont a symbiosw of algae and fungi. 

DE COSTA, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1831- 
1904), Amer. preacher and writer on hist, subjects. 

DE COSTER, CHARLES THEODORE (1827-79), 
Belg. man of letters. 

D'ERLON, JEAN BAPTISTE DROUET, 
COUNT (1765-1844), marshal of France; fought in 
Revolutionary campaigns, at Jena, Waterloo, and in 
Algeria, 1834. 

DE GEER, LOUIS GERHARD, BARON (1818- 
96), Swed. statesman and author. 

DE HAAS, MAURITZ (1832-95), Amer. artist; 
seascapes. 

DE KALB (41® 56' N., 88® 52' W.), city (and county), 
Illinois, U.S.A. ; woven and barbotl wire, agricultural 
implements, etc. Pop. (1910) 8102. 

DE KEYSER, THOMAS (1597-1607), Dutch 
artist. 

DE LA BECHE, SIR HENRY THOMAS (1796- 
1865), Eng. geologist ; of rare insight, induced govern- 
ment to establish the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain (director, 1835), the Museum of Practical Geol., 
and Royal School of Minos ; Pres, of the Geological 
Soo., 1847 ; author of The Geological Observer (2nd Mit., 
1853) and numerous research memoirs. 

DE LA RIVE, AUGUSTE ARTHUR (1801-73), 
Swiss physicist ; app. prof, of Physics at Geneva, at age 
of twenty-two; investigated various electrical phen- 
omena, and invented method of galvanising. When 
Franco annexed Nice and Savoy (I860) ho was sent to 
England on a special embassy, and received guarantees 
for the independence of Genova. 

DE LA RUE, WARREN (1816-89), Brit, chemist 
and astronomer ; undertook researches on solar physics 
and astronomical photography ; invented photo- 
heliograph ; founder of a well-known firm of stationers ; 
pres, of the Royal Astronomical and (twice) of the 
Uhemical Soc. 

DE LA WARR (La Warr), Eng. barony. Roger 
DB LA W. of Isfield was summoned to Parliament as 
baron (1399); descendants fought in Fr. wars of 
Edward III. and Henry V. Barony went by marriage 


(1426) to family of West, who have ever since held it, 
with (since 1761) earldom. 

DE LAND (29® 1' N., 81® 17' W.), town, health- 
resort, Florida, U.S.A. ; univ. ; sulphur springs. 

DE LONG, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1844-81), 
Amer. explorer. 

DE L’ORME, PHILIBERT (d. 1570), Fr. arohi 
tect ; one of architects of the Tuileries ; largely em 
ployed by Valois kings. 

DE MORGAN, AUGUSTUS (1806-71), Eng. 
mathematician and logician ; b. Madura, S. India ; 
8. of army oflScer under East India Co. ; ed. Cam- 
bridge, where he studied math’s under Sir G. B. 
Airy; fourth wrangler, 1827; unable to take his 
degree, because of conscientious objections to Univ.’s 
theological tests; on establishment of London Univ. 
(1828), became prof, of Math’s there, and, with ex- 
ception of short break, served the Univ. for over 30 
years. He was a great and clear teacher — Todhunter 
and Routh were amongst his pupils ; also did much 
for the development oi Formal Logic and for intro- 
duction of metric system ; chief works : Formal Logic ; 
Elements of : Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigonometry ; 
Treatises on Differential and Integral Calculus, See Life, 
bv his wife (1882).— William Frend (1839- ), s. of 

above, an artist in stained glass and ceramics till Joseph 
Vance (1906), and Alice~f or -Short (1907) won him fame 
as novelist. 

DE PERE (44® 26' N., 88® 4' W.), city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. ; flour- and paper-mills. Pop. (1910) 4477. 

DE QUINCEY, THOMAS (1785-1859), Eng. 
essayist ; b. Manchester, and ed. at Grammar School 
there and at Oxford. His early life was marked by 
many irregularities, and while at Oxford he became a 
victim to tho opium habit, which had disastrous effects 
upon his future career. About 1807 ho made the 
acquaintance of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
others, settled at Grasmere, edited a local paper, and 
contributed to Blackwood. He married a farmer’s dau. 
in 1816; removed to Edinburgh in 1828, where, and 
at Lasswade, he spent the remainder of his life. His 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater appeared in the 
London Magazine in 1821, and was followed by critical 
writings and biographical studios in Blackwo^, Taifs 
Magazine, and other journals. His reading was very 
extensive, and he had great intelleotual endowments. 
He was one of England’s greatest stylists, and excelled 
in impassioned ornate prose, but his work is marred 
by digression. Masson, Life ; H. S. Salt, De Quincey. 

DE RUYTER, IVUCHAEL ADRIANZOON (1607- 
76), Dutch admiral ; served with Van Tromp in first 
Dutch War with JEngland (1053); assisted Danes 
against Swedes (1659) ; in Second Dutch War defeated 
Eng. fleet at N. Foreland (1665) ; sailed ^ the Thames 
and burned shipping (1667); in Third Dutch War he 
defeated combined Fr. and Eng. fleets at SoU, Bay 
(1672); assisting Spain against France was wounded 
near Messina, and a week later d. at Syracuse. 

DE TABLET, JOHN BYRim LEICESTER 
WARREN, 3RD BARON (1835-96), Eng. poet, 
botanist, and numismatist. 

DE VERB, AUBREY THOMAS (1814-1902), 
Irish poet ; author of Legends of St. Patrick, etc. His 
t. Sir Aubrey de V. (1788-1846), was a distinguished 
souno^o^f * 

DE WET, CHRISTIAN (1864- ), Orange Free 

State general and politician ; famed for guerilla tactics 
during South African War (1899-1902). 

DE WETTE, WILHELM MARTIN LEBER- 
ECHT (1780-1849), Ger. theologian; prof, at Weimar, 
Berlin, and Basel ; pioneer of oritioai study of Bible, 
specially Old Testament. 

DE WINT, PETER (1784-1849), Eng. landscape 
artist ; of Dutch descent ; noted water-emourist. 

DE WINTER, JAN WILLEM (1750-1812), Dutch 
admiral ; defeated by Admiral Duncan (1797). 

DE WITT, JAN (1625-72), Dutch statesman; 
pensionary of Dort; grand pensionary of Holland, 
1653-72. Like his f., Jacob (burgomaster of Dort), 
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he resolutely opposed the house of Oran^ ; led the 
Kepublioan Anti-Stadtholder party ; did muoh for 
Holland in oommeroial struggle with England ; secured 
Triple Alliance with England and Sweden against 
France, 1668; with his bro., Coenblius (1623-72), torn 
to pieces by mob on defeat of Holland by Louis XIV. 

Goddes, Adminatration of Dc WiU (1879); Lef^vre- 
Pontalis, Life of De WiU (1886). 

DEACON (Gk. diakonos, servant), member of lowest 
of three Holy Orders of Christian Church, i.e. bishops, 
priests, doiicons. First indisputable mention is 
Epistle to the Philippians lb In Church of England 
d’s have all powers of priest but absolution and the 
oonseoration of bread and wine of Eucharist. In 
Scottish Presbyterian churches a d. Is a layman elected 
to manage financial affairs of a church. 

DEACONESS (Gk. diakonissa, servant), name of 
woman officer in the Early Christian Church ; men- 
tioned in m. cent., and continued to exist till V. 
They assisted in the general services of the church in 
the same way as deacons, except that they had no 
priestly powers. The office was reviveyl in XIX. cent, 
m Prot, churches, hence the establishment of d. 
institutions by Ivirk of Scotland in Edinburgh, by 
Church of England in London. 

DEAD NETTLE {Lamium), genus of Labiatce; two 
species — L. album and L. jmrpureum ; square ^lOjiis. 

DEAD SEA (31* 30' N., 36* 30' E.), salt lake in S. 
Palestine, some 25 miles £. of Jerusalem ; length, 
46 miles ; greatest breadth, 9 miles ; depth varies from 
3 ft. in S. to 1300 in N. ; lies almost 1300 ft. below 
level of Mediterranean ; receives Jordan and other 
streams with fertile bariks ; otherwise surrounded by 
bleak deserts and stony salt hills ; precipitous mts. on 
E. and W. shores ; no apparent outlet. Its waters 
evaporate in great ho^it, are intensely salt (26 % of 
salts, as compared witli ordinary setk water, e. 6%), 
and contain no animal life ; Sodom (^.n.) and Gomor- 
rah were near it ; called m Bible Salt Sea, Sea of 
Plain, East Sea ; also known as ‘ Sea of Asphalt,’ * Sea 
of Lot.’ See Palestine. 

Blanokenhom, Das Tote Meet (1898). 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE, see BELLADONNA. 

DEAD-MEN ’S-FINGERS, see Anthozoa. 

DEADWOOD (44* 27' N., 103* 40' W.), city, 
Dakota, U.S.A. ; gold mines. Pop. (1910) 3663. 

DEAF AND DUMB, term applM to persons who 
by a defect of hearing from binh, or soon after, have 
not acquired the x^ower of speech, although the organs 
of speech are usually normal, so that the terra is bi- 
correct in denoting that two organs are affected. 
The defect is more common than was formerly sup- 
posed. When schools for the education of deaf- 
mutes were first proposed tho main objection to them 
almost everywhere was that there would be insufficient 
pupils, but once established it was found that 
there were great numbers of applicants for admission. 
In 1901 tlioro were estimated to be 16,246 deaf and 
dumb persons in Engkind and Wales, 2638 in Scotland, 
3971 m Ireland, and somewhat over 60,000 in the 
U.S.A., the proportion to the population being 
highest in England end Wales. Switzerland is tho 
country with the highest proportion of deaf-mutes, 
there being computed to oe 1 to every 408 of tho 
population, while England and Wales have 1 to every 
2132, and Holland 1 in ©very 2086. The proportion of 
deaf and dumb persons in the population is, however, 
diminishing yearly. 

Deafness in those who are bom deaf is believed to be 
due not to any great extent to malformation of the 
organs of hearing, but from exhaustive investigation it 
bas been found that intermarriage between near blood 
relations has a very considerable effect on the number 
of ohildron bora deaf. Those ohildren are much more 
commonly found in communities where such inter- 
marriage is usual than where it Is not usual. In 
persons who become deaf later in life, various diseases 
are the main cause, scarlet fever being by far the most 
important, while various forms of meningitis of the 


brain and spinal cord, of brain congestion and inflam- 
mation, ana typhoid fever, measles, etc., also are the 
causes of a great number of cases. 

The education of the deaf and dumb dates from 
about the XVII. cent., although there are one or two 
inatanoes of deaf-mutes being educatod before that 
time. Hippocrates understood that deiif-mutes were 
dumb only because they did not know how to speak, 
and in this he was muoh in advance of his contem- 
poraries, for in ancient times deaf-mute children were 
^©d along with other defectives. Tho Venerable 
Bede tolls of a deaf-muto being taught to speak by 
St. John of Beverley (d. 721 A.D.), but little attention 
was given to the subject from then till tho XVI. cent., 
when Jerome Cardan discovered the principle that 
• written characters and ideas ^ may be connected 
together without the intervention of sounds,* and 
therefore considered the education of the deaf and 
dumb to bo a possibility. Pedro Ponce de Leon 
(1520-84), a Span. Benediotme monk, actually taught 
deaf-mutes to speak, and in 1620 Juan Paulo Bonet 
wroto a work on the subject, in addition to teaching 
by signs and writing as well as by tho mouth. In 
1648 John Biilwer issued the first treatise in English on 
the instruction of daaf-muteB, and after him Holder, 
Wallis, Dalgarno (who invented a manual alphabet), 
and others wrote valuable contributions on fbe sub- 
ject, and carried on the work of teaching. In 1760 
Thomas Braidwood started in Edinburgh the first 
school in Britain for tho orlucation of the deaf and 
dumb (which was visited by many men of note, in- 
cluding Dr. Johnson on his northern journey), re- 
moving it later to the vicinity of Ix)ndon ; whilo in 
1765 the Abb6 do I’Epde established a school in Paris 
and devoted his life and his fortune to tho education 
of deaf-mutes. Tho first school for tho deaf and dumb 
in America was founded in 1816 in Connect icut by 
Thomas Gallaudet. Charitable persons in different 
parts of the world organised tho education of tho 
deaf and dumb, and established schools, until in 1900, 
there were 460 schools with 25,800 pupils in the 
different countries of Europe, including 96 schools 
with 4222 pupils in Britain ; m the U.S.A. at Cm same 
date there were 126 schools with 10,946 pupils, while 
other schools had been instituted in India, China, 
Japan, Mexico, the different countries of South America, 
Algeria, Egypt, and the various Brit. Colonies, in 
all of which a total of almost 40,000 deaf and dumb 
pupils were being educated, in over 600 different 
schools. A training college for teachers of deaf-mutes 
was established near London in 1885, and ohurch 
services for the deaf and dumb, in which tho manual 
alphabet is used, have also been instituted in several 
towns. In 1891 and 1893 Acts of Parliament were 
passed in Britain, making tho education of de^if-mutes 
in Great Britain compulsory between the ages of 
seven and sixteen, school authorities being given the 
power to maintain deaf-mute children whose parents 
were unable to maintain them, and money grants 
are given by the government to help schools for tho 
doaf and dumb,^ which are under the inspection of 
government officials. 

Tliere are two main methods of instnicting the 
deaf and dumb — tho manual, in which the sign 
language, manual alphabets, writing, and pictures are 
employed, and the oral, including lip-reading, writing, 
ana pictures, but excluding altogether signs and 
manual alphabets. The cormined system is a 00 m- 
bination of the two, using all methods of instruction. 
In regard to the manual method there are two alpha- 
bets m use, the two-handed alphabet of signs being 
used in Britain and most of the Brit, colonies, while 
a one-handed alphabet is mainly used in America 
and the continent of Europe, and also to a small extent 
in England and Ireland.^ A speed of 120 or 130 
words a minute oan be obtained by tho manual method. 
In the oral method ohildren are first taught to pro- 
nounce the elementary sounds of the language, to 
recognise the form of the lips in pronounomg them, 
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and to aiMooiate objects and ideas with the words. 
The combination of sounds in longer words and the 
articulation of them is a matter of greater difficulty, 
and a course of eight or ton years is necessary for a 
knowledge of the language not greater than that 
of the average normal child of seven years or so. 
The combinoa method is valuable in that a child who 
finds much difficulty in the oral method will take 
to the manual method, and vice versa, the oral method 
being generally found the more difficult, although, 
of course, the groat advantage is that when ho has 
acquired speech by this method the deaf-mute can 
communicate with any person speaking the lan^age 
of his country and is not limited to those who Imow 
the manual alphabet. 

There are a number of instances of the successful 
education of blind deaf-mutes, instruction generally 
beginning by the pupil feeling the larynx and lips of 
the teacher, by finger-spelling into tho hand, and by 
reading by the Braille method for the blind. Laura 
Bridgman and Helen Koller are notable examples. 

Report of the Royal Commission (1886); Love and 
Addison, Deaf-MtUism ; Mvgind, Deaj-Mutism ; Boult- 
beo, Practical Lip-reading for the Use of the Deaf, 

DEAK, FERENCZ (180a-76). Hungarian states- 
man ; became representative to Diet, 1832 ; led Liberal 
opposition and brought about reconciliation with 
Austria ; Minister of Justice, 1848, but opposed to 
Kossuth^a party and retired ; Hungary received 
constitution, 1860. Dodk returned to power, 1861, and 
opposed extremists under Count Teldki ; drew up 
address to emperor demanding constitution of 1848, 
return of exiles, etc. ; repeated demand, 1866, when 
Austria was forced to concede it. 

DEAKIN, HON. ALFRED (1866- ), Australian 

statesman ; Prime Minister of Commonwealth, 
1903-4, 1905-8, 1909-10 ; loader of Federal Opposi- 
tion, 1910-13 ; prominent at Colonial Conference, 1907. 

DEAL (61* 13' N., 1* 24' E.), seaport, watering- 
lace, on E. coast of Kent, England ; one of old 
inque Ports ; supposed landing-place of Julius Cfiesar, 
66 B.o. ; has two castles built by Henry VIII. Boat- 
men have reputation for skill and hardihood. Chief 
industries are provisioning ships, boat- building. Pop. 
(1911) 11,297. 

DEAN (Lat. decanus, one sot over ton). — (1) Used 
until XV. cent, to denote leader of military force of ton 
men. (2) Chief of ten monks in mcdi.neval monastery. 
(3) Hoad of chapter of collegiate or cathedral church, 
title being derived from monastic oflicial. (4) Head 
(rural d.) of division of archdeaconry. (6) Deans of 
Peculiars, of the Arches, etc., whoso spheres are exempt 
from bp.’s jurisdiction. (6) Fellows of colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, whose functions are akin to those of 
monastic deans. (7) President of faculty of Soot, and 
Ger. Univ’s., e,g. ‘ Doan of Faculty of Arts ' in Edin- 
burgh Univ. (8) Pros, of Scot. Faculty of Advocates. 

DEAN, FOREST OF (51° 45' N., 2° 32' W.), hilly 
district between Severn and Wye, W. Gloucestershire, 
England ; ancient royal forest ; coal and iron mines ; 
stone quarries. 

DEAN OP GUILD, in Scotland was the head of a 
Merchant Guild. In Edinburgh the D. of G. Court 
consists of the D. of G., five town councillors, and five 
citizens, of whom three must be builders, civil engineers, 
architects or surveyors. The court superintends all 
building, ventilation, and sanitary operations in the city. 
The D. of G.'s duty is to see that aU buildings are 
erected according to law, and that dangerous structures 
are demolished. 

DEANE, RICHARD (1610-63), Eng. regicide; 
naval commander ; member of ‘ New Model * ; com- 
manded at Naseby, Preston, etc. ; supported Cromwell 
in subjugation of Parliament ; general-at-sea with 
Blake and Popham. 

DEANE, SILAS (1737-89), Amer. diplomatist; 
obtained Fr. aid for revolt of colonies ; long under 
suspicion of treachery. 

DEATH, permanent cessation of vitality in the 


whole of the tissues of the body of an animal or plant. 
The immediate cause of d. mav be (1) syncope, sudden 
heart failure, due to disease of the heart or circulatory 
system, or to shock reacting on the heart by the ner- 
vous system ; (2) asthenia, gradual heart failure from 
weakening of the whole system by wasting disease 
or toxins in fevers, etc. ; (3) asphyxia, when air is 
prevented from entering the lungs, as in drowning, 
suffocation, etc. ; (4) coma, unconsciousness duo to a 
brain lesion or poisoning of the brain through its blood 
supply, by, e.g., opium or alcohol. D. may, of course, 
be aue to a combmation of two or more of tho above 
four modes. The signs of d. include cessation of 
circulation and respiration, lowering of the body 
temperature ; if a cut is made, the edges of tho wound 
collapse inst^d of gaping as in life ; rigidity of the 
muscles, or rt^or mortis, comes on some time after 
death, and lasts for 24 or 36 hours, commencing at tho 
face and neck ; livid colours appear in tho parts of the 
body which are lowest, depending on its position, 
and, later, a greenish colour appears on the abdomen. 

Deaths must be registered within five days of 
occurrence by the nearest relative of the deceased, 
a form being filled up giving the name, age, sox, 
occupation, cause of death, etc., or within a fort- 
night if notice of d. and a medical certificate be first 
given to the registrar immediately after the occur- 
rence. After a fortnight the registrar ought to 
call upon tho person who shoukl have registered tho 
d. to appear before him to give tho necessary particu- 
lars, and after twelve months have elapsed permission 
of tho Registrar-General is necessary for registration. 

DEATH DUTIES, taxes paid out of property left at 
death. By Brit. Finance Act (1894) property exceed- 
ing £100 pa vs 1 % ; £600, 2 % ; £1000, 3 % ; £6000, 4 %; 
£10,000, 6 £20,000, 6 %; £40,000, 7 %; £70,000, 

8 % ; £100,000, 9 % ; £160,000, 10 % ; £200,000, 11 % ; 
£400,000, 12 % ; £600,000, 13 % ; £800,000, 14 % ; 
£1,000,0()0, 16 %. Charitable gifts made within a 
year, and other gifts within 3 years of death, are bixed. 

DEATH VALLEY, desert valley, formerly bed of salt 
lake, in Inyo County, E. Cal., U.S.A. ; depth, c. 430 ft. 

DEATH-WATCH, see BoOK-LiCK. 

DEBENTURES AND DEBENTURE STOCK.— 
A debenture is a writing promising to repay a specified 
sum at a given date, with interest in tho mean- 
time half-yearly. It usually gives a ‘ floating charge * 
on the assets of the company as security for the 
loan. A floating charge means that the whole of 
the company’s property, present and future, is security 
for the loan, but that the company, until the charge 
becomes a fixed charge or the debenture-holders enforce 
their rights, has power to deal with any specific part of 
its assets in the ordinary course of its businass. Deben- 
lure Stock is related to dobentuies in much the same 
way as stock is to shares. 

DEBORAH, a character in the Book of Judges, 
represented as encouraging Israelites against Caanan- 
ites. ‘ Song of Deborah * at victory or former is as- 
signed by Higher Criticism to earliest period of Jewish 
literature. There are hist, difficulties in narrative. 

DEBRECZEN (47'* 33' N., 21° 38' E.), town, 
Hungary ; centre of Hungarian Protestants ; active 
trade ; cattle markets. Pop. (1910) 92,729. 

DEBT, sum of money duo from one person to 
another. If a creditor accepts a smaller sum in dis- 
charge ho can sue for the oalance unless an article 
not money has been thrown in. Imprisonment for d. 
was abolished by the Debtors Act (1869), but default 
of payment in a judgment d. renders defaulter liable 
to six weeks’ imprisonment. Actions to recover 
simple contract d’s must be brought within six years 
from the time they become due or from the last 
acknowledgment of the d. in writing. Any person 
who has obtained an order for the payment of money 
may get the court to serve a ‘Garnishee* order, 
attaching any d’s due to the judgment debtor or any 
money standing to his credit at a bank. 

DEBUSSY* CLAUDE ACHILLE (1862- ), iV. 
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oomposer; b. St. Germain-en-Laye; studied at Paris 
Conservatoire; won Grand Prix de Borne (1884) with 
cantata V Enfant prodigue ; influenced by Russ, music ; 
masterpiece, Ptlliae et MdUisande, produced, Paris, 
1902 ; La Mety Petite Suite, songs, pianoforte pieces, etc. 

Mrs. hYanz Lieblch, Debussy (1910). 

DECAEN, CHARLES MATHIEU ISIDORE, 
COUNT (1769-1832), Fr. soldier. 

DECALOGUE (* ITie ten words ’), Ten Command- 
ments. Term originated in Gk. Cihurch, and was first 
used in English by Wyolifle. Ten Commandments are 
stated in Exodus to have been written by God on two 
tables of stone, broken by Moses, and afterwards 
inscribed on two new tables according to revelation 
of Jehovah to Moses on Mount SinaE Accounts in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy disagree as to second tables. 
The division of the Commandments is uncertain ; 
system adopted in Orthodox Eastern, Anglican, and 
most Oalviniatio Churclies is known as Phuonio, from 
work of Gk. father, Philo ; while Rom. Church, followed 
by Lutherans, adopted views of St. Augustine. Date of 
D. is agreed by Higher Criticism to be later than age 
of Moses, not earlier indeed than middle of VIIL cent. 

Meissner, Der DeJcalog (1893). 

DECAMPS, ALEXANDRE GABRIEL (1803-60), 
Ft. artist. 

DEC APOD A, a sub-oider of Cephalopoda (j.e.). 

DECAPOLIS (32° 37' N., 35* 60' E.), league of 10 
cities £. and W. of Jordan, Palestine ; enumeratod 
by Pliiw — Damascus, Philadelphia, Raphana, Soyth- 
opolis, Garada, Hippos, Dion, Pella, Gerasa, Kanatha ; 
only Soythopolis (the c^^ital) lay west of Jordan. 
Population, mainly non -Jewish, enjoyed liberal civic 
rignts and the privilege of coinage. 

DECASTYLE, temple with ten-columned portico. 

DECATUR (39° 6r N., 88* 66' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; iron and woollen manufactures. Pop. (1910) 
31,140. 

DECATUR, STEPHEN (1779-1820), Amer. naval 
commander. 

DECAZES, ELIE (1780-1860), Fr. politician; duo 
(1820); prime minister (1819) ; faithful to monarchy, 
but passed reforms and exoit^ fear of ultra-royalists ; 
accused of murder of Duo do Beny and resigned (1820). 
His 8 ., Louis Charles Elie (1819-86), Duo de Glucks- 
berg, was Orle^vnist member of Assembly, 1871-77. 

DECAZEVILLE (44* 34' N., 2* 14' E.), town, 
Aveyron, France ; coal- fields ; iron manufactures. 
Pop. 9180. 

DECCAN (c. 16* N., 76* 30' E.), name applied to 
whole peninsula of India, S. of Vindyha mountains, 
between Bay of Bengal on E. and Arabian Sea on W. ; 
sometimes hmited to that portion of tableland between 
Nerbudda and Kistna. 

DECEMBER (Lat. decern, ton), the tenth month in 
ancient Rom. calendar. 

DECEMVIRS (Lat. decemviri, ten men), coUoges or 
oommissions of ten Rom. magistrates ; drew up famous 
Twelve Tables of Rom. law ; administered religious 
matters, decided as to civil rights, and allotted public 
land. 

DECHEN, ERNST HEINRICH KARL VON 
(1800-89), Qer. geologist ; director of the Prussian 
Mi^g I>partment in Bonn. His survey and geo- 
logical maps of Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia 
greatly furtnered the development of Qer. mining and 
metallurgical industries. 

DECIDUOUS, term applied in hot. and zool. to 
the seasonal shedding of, e.g., loaves, or hairs, antlers, 
eto« Milk teeth are called deciduous. 

DECIMAL COINAGE, currency in which the 
coins are multiples of ten with regard to a standard 
unit. With the exception of Great Britain and India 
all leading countries have adopted d. o., the U.S.A. 
being the first (1792). See Money. 

DECIUS, CAIUS MES8IUS QUINTUS TRA- 
JANUS (201-61), Rom. emperor of Il] 3 nriaii extraotion ; 
did much to retard advance of Goths ; great persecutor 
of Christians. 


DEGIZE (46* 61' N., 3* 29' E. ), town, Nidvre, France, 
on island in Loire; glass-works; ancient Deeetia. 
Pop. 6000. 

DECKER, SIR MATTHEW (1679-1740), Eng. 
writer on commerce. 

DECKER, PIERRE DE (1812-91), Belg. author 
and statesman. 

DECLARATION OF PARIS (1866).— Following 
agreements concluded by most of Great Powers : 
(1) abolishment of privateering ; (2) neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods, except contraband of war; (3) neutral 
goods under ememy’s flag not liable to capture; 
(4) blockades to be binding must be efl'ective. Spain, 
America, Venezuela, and Mexico refused to agree, but 
when Span. -Amer. War broke out (1898), Spain and 
America bound themselves to respect the declaration. 

Bowles, Declaration of Paris (1901). 

DECLINATION (magnetism), the angle between 
a magnetic needle and the geographical meridian ; 
(astron.) angular distance between the celestial equator 
and a heavenly body. See Magnetism (Tbrbestmal). 

DECLINATION, see Ascension, Right. 

DECOLORISING, in chem. and sugar industry, 
the elimination of coloured impurities, usually by moans 
of powdered charcoal, also by permanganates or 
sulphurous acid. 

DECORATED STYLE, in arch., the second Pointed 
or Gothic style ( XIV. cent. ) ; seen in cathedrals of 
Lincoln, York, Carlisle, Ely, and in Melrose Abbey. 
See Architecture. 

DEGREE, judgment by one in authority ; in Eng. 
law the judgment of a court. In divorce petitions 
a decree nisi is a conditional dissolution of marriage, 
which may be made absolute six months later. 

DECRETALS (med. Lat. decretales, i.6. epistolce 
decretales), letters of popes issuing decrees ; they 
form important part of canon law. ‘ False Decretals ’ 
include some genuine d’s, but many spurious docu- 
ments {e.g. mmous ' Donation of Constantine ’) 
drawn up in IX. cent, by writer under name of Isidore 
Mercator, now known as pseudo-Isidore. Collection 
was accepted by Pope Nicholas, and became incorpor- 
ated in ecclesiastical law, strengthening papacy in 
claims to territory and power. Authenticity was 
questioned in XV. cent, by Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa 
and Juan Torquemada ; rejected by Erasmus and other 
^reat soholars of XVI. oent. ; used by Protestants 
m XVI. and XVII. cent’s for attack on papacy. Critics 
have since agreed as to spuriousness, or reverse of all 
doouments of oolleotion. 

DEGURION (Lat. decurio), Rom. title for head of 
decuria, the 10th part of curia (q.v.), and senators of 
Rom. towns and oolonios. 

D£d£ AGACH (40* 48' N., 26° 47' E.), seaport, on 
AEgean Sea, in vilayet Adrianople ; limber. 

DEDHAM (42* 16' N., 71* 10' W.), town, Massa- 
ohusetts, U.S.A. ; woollen goods. Pop. (1910) 9300. 

DEDICATION (Lat. dedicatio), sot tin apart in 
honour of Deity or for sacred purpose ; orijgmatee in 
Jewish custom, conseoration of tabernacle being men- 
tioned in Exodus ; temple of Solomon dedicated, and 
Feast of D. established to commemorate reconseoration, 
166 B.O., after desecration by Seleucid king. Christ 
recognised the Feast (John ll”**), and custom of d. 
was probably adopted bv first Christians, although no 
mention of it is found tiU 314 a.d. From aooounts of 
early historians it appears that Mass and simple service 
only accompanied consecration of churches. Councils 
of 606 and 617 provided for separate d. of altars. Annual 
feast early held at anniversary of d., and day of feast is 
now often guide to name of patron saint of church. 

DEDUCTION, form of reasoning which proceeds 
from universal to particular, or from the more to the 
loss general See Syllogism. 

DEE.— a)(63* 17' N., 3* 8' W.) River, England, rises 
in Lake Bala, Merioneth^ire ; flows generally N*, enters 
Irish See, N.W. of Chester. (2) (67* 6' N., 2* 16' W.) 
River, Kincardineshire end Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; 
rises in Cairngonn Mts. ; flows into North Sea at 
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Aberd«6iL (S) (64*55'N., 4^ W.) River. Kirkcudbright, 
shire. Scotland ; flows from Looh Dee to Solway Firth. 

DEE, JOHN (1627-1608), Eng. astrologer and 
alchemist ; Imprisoned for sorcery ; afterwards patron- 
ised by Queen Elisabeth; had an adventurous life; 
wrote mathematical and spiritualistic works. 

DEEM8, CHARGES (ALEXANDER) FORCE 
(1820-93). Amer. preacher, author, and social reformer ; 
pastor. 1868-93. of Church of the Strangers. New York, 
tound^ by himself. 

DEER FAMILY (Oerv%doe\ family of ruminant 
even-toed Ungulates with 120 species found frequenting 
bush and forest tracts throughout world— except 
Africa. S. of Sudan, and West Indies ; male generally 
provided with antlers — ^branched, bony structures 
covered during growth with a skin or * velvet.* without 
fleshy covering during breeding season, and shed 
yearly. Young deer are known as fawns. 

Most familiar in highland woods of Britain is small 
graceful Ron Deeb {paprtolut)t closely related 
structurally, though the antlers difler much, to the 
Rxinober {Rangijer) of N. Europe and Asia. The 
Amcr. Caribou and Elk or Moose (Alces), with 
fork-like or spiked antlers, are the true American 
Deer {Cariaeus), and the 28 species range from 
Patagonia to Canada. The Soot. Bed Deeb (Oervua 
elaphtts), famous for handsome antlers, occurs also 
tliroughout Europe. N. Africa, and Asia Minor, and is 
closely related to the N. Amer. Wapiti {G. canadensis), 
and less closely to the Fallow Deer {0, dama) of 
Eng. parks, a native of the Mediterranean basin ; the 
Spotted or Axis Deer (0. axis) and Swamp J3xeb 
((7. duvaucelli), both of India, and the small Muntjac 
{Gervulus muntjac) of India, Burma. Malay and 
neighbouring islands. 

very distmot from these is the E. and Central 
Asian antler- less Musk Deer {Moschus), with tusk- 
like upper canine teeth, and scent gland containing 
the valuable perfume musk. 

DEERFIELD (42* 29' N., 72* 36' W.), township, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; destroyed and inhabitants 
massacred by French and Indians, 1704. Pop. 2200. 

DEFAMATION, see Libel. 

DEFAULT, neglect to perform an act required by 
law. or to appear in oourt in answer to legal summons. 

DEFEASANCE, instrument annexed to legal docu- 
ment, which, being performed, annuls the de^. 

DEFENCE, in Eng. law. answer to a charge ; claim 
of justifleation for act committed. In regard to 
physical d. a person has full right to use any necessary 
force to protect himself from attack. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH, Fidei Defensor, 
title borne by all Eng. sovereigns since, and including, 
Henry VIII., on whom it was bestowed by the Pope for 
writing against Luther (1521). 

DEFFAND. MARIE ANNE DE VICHT-CHAM- 
ROND.MARQUIBE DU (c. 1697-1780). Fr. authoress ; 
presided over famous salon ; considered by Sainte- 
Beuve best writer of time. 

DEFIANCE (41® 17' N., 84* 23' W.), city ^nd 
county), Ohio, U.S.A. ; agricultural implements. Pop. 
(1910) 7327. 

DEFINITION, explicit statement of just those 
attributes, no more and no lees, which are implied by 
a name. See Logic. 

DEFOE. DANIEL (1661-1731), Eng. author and 
pamphleteer ; s. of James Foe, a London butcher ; 
acted as hosier*s agent ; took part in Monmouth’s 
rebellion ; afterwards found trading occupation 
abroad ; subsequently returned to London, changed 
his name to I^foe ; took to journalism ; became 
bankrupt (1692), but eventually x>aid his creditors 
in full ; publish^ The Shortest Way with the. Dissenters 
(1702). and for this he was convicted of seditious libel, 
fined, pilloried, and imprisoned by Anne’s Tory 
Government. Harley sent him to Scotland (1706) to 
promote the IJkiion of the Parliaments. Between 
1704 and 1713 D. carried on his famous Review, written 
entirely by himself. Later he wrote for the Mercator, 


and was secretly paid by the Whigs for his treachery 
to the Jacobites. In 1719 he achieved success with 
Robinson Orusot, which has since been acclaimed 
throughout the world as one of the masterplecee of Eng. 
prose literature. It was founded on Dampier’s Voyage 
round the World (1697) and Alexander SellwkB 
stoiT of his adventures told to D. at Bristol. Other 
works of high literary quality are Captain Singleton, 
MeU Flanders, Colonel Jack, Roxana, and JownwX of 
the Plague Year — the latter perhaps his masterpiece— 
and Memoirs of a Cavalier. D’s style is lilreot and 
lucid, and unapproachable in realism, which is helped 
in a consideraole degree by his frequent use of the 
first person. He was a great journalist ; he excelled 
in graphic description ana in forcible polemics. 

lAfe, by Hazlitt, Minto, Masefield. 

DEGAS. HILAIRE GERMAIN (1834- ). Fr. 

artist. 

DEGGENDORF. Deokenuorf (48* 61' N., 12® 
56' E.), town, on Danube, Bavaria ; church of Holy 
Sepulchre, visited annually by thou.sand8 of pilgrims ; 
dep6t for timber trade of Bavarian forest. Pop. 7211. 

DEHRA (30® 20' N., 78® 6' E.), chief town, Debra 
Dun district, United Provinces, India ; military 
oantonment. Pop. 28,000. 

DEHRA DUN (30® 30' N.. 78® E.). district. Meerut 
division. United Provinces, India, at foot of Mussourie 
Mountains (Himalayas) ; consists for most part of 
fertile valley (Dun) of Dobra ; tea-gardens. Area, 
1209 sq. miles. Pop. 178,196. 

DE10CE8 (c. 699-47 B.C.). first Median king. 

DElOTARUS (I. cent. B.C.), tetrarch of Galatia; 
Rom. ally against Mithradates ; cause pleaded by 
Cicero when aoonsed of design against Caesar. 

DEIR, Dbib-bt,-Zob (35® 20' N., 40® 11' E.), t^wn, 
on Euphrates. Asiatic Turkey. Pop. c. 7000. 

DEIRA. ancient Anglian kingdom ; between Humber 
and Tees ; date of foundation unknown ; united with 
Bernicia to form kingdom of Northumbria in VII. cent. 

DEISM (Lat. deus, god), system of * natural ’ 
religion evolvable by reason without aid from revela- 
tion. Term deist was invented to distinguish a certain 
class of self-thlnkerB of XVII. and XVIII. cent’s from 
atheists; etymologically it is equivalent of theist. and 
was considered synonymous till end of XVII. cent., but 
later theists accept certain kinds of revelation. D^eism 
as form of rationalism is important in history of 
European thought, being early result of extension of 
outlook through scientific discoveries, Renaissance, etc. 
Its upholders varied in attitude towards questions of 
immortality, determinism, etc., but agreed m accepting 
Gk>d, rejecting Bible. First deists asserted pagan ana 
©astern origin of their system, naming Comucius, the 
Stoics, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, etc. The term first 
occurs in Bayle’s Dictionnaire (1096-97), the work of a 
Ft. deist who exercised enormous influ once on con- 
temporary thought, but movement dates from writings 
of Montaigne. Voltaire and later Fr. deists drew ideas 
from Eng. philosophers. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
(1638-1648) was called 'father of D.’ in England, 
although his famous contemporaries. Bacon and Hobbes 
(especially the latter, whose name became synonymous 
wi& atheism), exercised oven greater influence in this 
direction. Lord Herbert’s religious beliefs were con- 
fined to God, virtue, immortality, future rewards, and 
punishments. The deist, Charles Blount (1664-93), 
adopted many of Hobbes* views, attacking Pentateuch 
on same lines ; his name is associated with application 
of hist, criticism to New Testament. The influence of 
Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke did much to popularise 
D., but it went out of fashion at end of XVIu. cent, 
with return to ‘ ages of faith ’ of Romanticism. 

Leslie Stephen, History of Eng. Thought in XV III. 
Gent . ; Benn, Hist, of Efig. Raticmalism in XIX, Cent. ; 
Robertson, Short. Hist, of Free Thought. 

DEISTER (52® 16' N., 9® 30' B.), chain of hills, 
Hanover, Germany ; coal mines, sandstone quarries. 

DfiJAZET, PAULINE VIRGINXE (1798-1876), 
Fr. actress. 
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DEKKEB, JEREMIA8 DE (1610-66), Dutch 
satirical poet. 

DEKKER, THOMAS (c. 1570-1641), Eng. drama* 
tist ; wrote Old FortunatuSt The Honest Whore, 
Shoemakers' Holiday, and other plays with Webster* 
Massinger, Chettle, Ford, and Middleton. Ho 
attack^ Jonson in Satiromastix. D. was one of the 
most prolific writers of Elizabethan period, and his 
work is often of high poetical quality. 

Rhys, The Best Plays of Dekker (Mermaid Series). 

* DEE CREDERE ' AGENT, person who is om 
ployed to sell ^oods for his principal, and who gets an 
extra commission for guaranteeing the solvency of the 
buyer : i,e. ho guarantees that no bad debts shall occur. 

DELABORDE, HENRI FRANgOlS, COUNT 
(1764-1833), Fr. general. 

DELACROIX, FERDINAND VICTOR EUGfeNE 

(1799-1803), Ft. artist; leader of Fr. Romantic 
School ; famed for classical and hist, subjects. 

Paul G. Konody, Delacroix (T. C. & E. C. Jack). 

DELAGOA BAY (26° S., 33° E.), inlet of Ind, 
Ocean, Portug. E. Africa, extending N. to S., over 
70 miles ; partly enclosed by peninsula and island of 
Inyack ; fine natural harbour, accessible to largo 
vessels; port of Louron(?o Marques is on N.W. shore. 
The Delagoa Bay Railway to Transvaal (opened 
1890) carries a large percentage of the Rand traffic. 

DELAMBRE, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH 
(1749-1822), Fr. astronomer; assistant in the moasuro- 
mont of the meridianal arc between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona ; pub. Tables of Uranus ; prof, of Astron. 
at the College do France. 

DELAMER OP DUNHAM MASSEY, SIR 
GEORGE BOOTH, 1ST BARON (1622-84), Eng. 
Royalist ; commanded forces of Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and North Wales for king ; imprisoned. 

DELAND, MARGARETTA WADE (1857- ), 

Amer. novelist ; author of John Ward, Preacher (1888), 
The Awakening of Helena Richie (1906), etc. 

DELANE, JOHN THADEUS (1817-79), Eng. 
journalist ; editor of The Times (1841-77). 

DELANY, MARY GRANVILLE (170(^88), Eng. 
writer ; wrote chatty Autobiography, but chiefly known 
for friendship with Swift, Burke, and Fanny Burney. 

DELAREY, JACOBUS HENDRIK (1848- ), 

Transvaal general in South African War (1899-1902). 

DELAROCHE, PAUL (1797-1856), Fr. artist of 
Eclectic school; among his Eng. and Fr. hist, subjects 
are Cromwell at the Coffin of Charles /., The Princes in 
the Tower, Execution of Lady Jane Orey, 

DELARUE, GERVAIS (1761-1835), Fr. hist, writer. 

DELATOR (Lat.), accuser or informer who reported 
suras duo to treasury or infraction of law in ancient 
Rome ; richly rewarded under Republic ; developed 
into extensive spy system under Empire. 

DELAUNAY, £LIE (1828-91), Fr. artist. 

DELAUNAY, LOUIS ARSfeNE (1826-1903), Fr. 

DELAVIGNE, JEAN FRANCOIS CASIMIR 

(1793-1843), Fr. dramatist and poet, author of Les 
Vipres Siciliennes (1818), Les Enfants d' Edouard ( 1833), 
Louis XI. (1832). 

DELAWARE (40° 15' N., 83° 2' W.), city (and 
county), Ohio, U.S.A. ; seat of Ohio Wesleyan univ. ; 
railway workshops ; iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 9076. 

DELAWARE (38°28'to39° 50' N.,75° to 75° 46' W.), 
state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Pennsylvania, W. and 
S. by Maryland, E. by Delaware river, bay, and Atlantic ; 
smallest state except Rhode Island ; capital, Dover. 
D. is situated on plain on peninsula formed by Chesa- 
peake Bay and Delaware River ; surface mostly flat and 
level ; shores sandy and marshy, with many creeks 
and bays ; some parts reclaimed from sea by dykes. 
D. has three counties : N. — Newcastle, centre — Kent, 
S. — Sussex. N. is beautiful fertile district, with rolling 
hills and deep valleys. Long ridge running N. and S. 
forms watershed or state. S. is almost flat, and in 
some parts swampy. Rivers, small but navigable, 
include Brandy^vine, Christiana, Duck, and Murder- 


kill ; canal connects Delaware River with Chesapeake 
Bav. 

Hudson iq.v.) explored D. (c. 1609) for the Dutch ; 
visited (1610) dv Lord de la Warr, Gov. of Virginia; 
Dutch colony destroyed by Indians ; next settlers 
Swedes ; again acquired by Dutch, then by English 
(1664); received separate legislature (1704) and exec- 
utive (1710) from Pennsylvania; declared independent 
state (1776). Gov, holds office for four years ; Senate 
has 16, House of Representatives 35 members. D. Coll, 
is in Newark; also agricultural coll, in Dover for 
coloured people. 

Principal harbours are Wilmington, Newcastle, and 
Lewes. Other towns are Smyrna, Delaware City, 
Milford, Laurel, Seaford, and Georgetown ; Wilmington 
also a rising manufacturing town and railway centre. 
Granite clays and kaoUn are to be found in N., but 
state is chiefly agricultural. Principal productions are 
fruits (especially peaches, strawberries, and other small 
fruits) and grain ; market-gardening, dairy-farming, 
stock-raising, and oyster-fishing carried on ; forests 
supply fine timber. Various manufactures, including 
iron and steel products, ships, leather goods, cottons, 
flour, and paper. Area, 1965 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 
202,322. — IScharf, History of State of Delaware. 

DELAWARE INDIANS, a once-poworful N. Amor, 
tribe, now inhabiting part of Oklahoma. 

DELAWARE RIVER (40° 30' N., 75° 10' W.), 
Amer. river ; rises in Catakill Mts., Delaware County, 
New York ; separates Pennsylvania on W. from New 
York and New Jersey on E.,expandsinto Delaware Bay; 
navigable up to Philadelphia ; length, 400 miles. 

DELAWARE WATER-GAP (40° 58' N., 75° 8' 
W.), town, summer resort, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

DELBRtrCK, HANS ( 1 848- ), Ger. liistoriau. 

DELBRUCK, MARTIN FRIEDRICH RUDOLF 
VON (1817-1903), Prussian statesman. 

DELCASSfi, THfiOPHILE (1852- ), Fr. states- 

man ; did much to develop Fr. navy and colonies ; 
responsible for occupation of Fashoda ; made colonial 
a^eements with Britain (1904) ; prominent in Morocco 
disputes; ambassador at St. Petersburg (1913- ). 

DELESCLUZE, LOUIS CHARLES (1809-71), Fr. 
journalist and Commune loader ; killed at Barricades. 

DELESSE, ACHILLE ERNEST OSCAR 
JOSEPH (1817-81), Fr. geologist; prof, of Gool. and 
jMineralogy at Besan9on (1846); at the Sorbonne 
(18.50); prof, of Agriculture at the l^cole des Minos 
(1864) ; inspector-general of mines (1874). 

DELFT (52° I' N., 4° 22' E.), town, S. HoUand ; 
noteworthy buildings, Prinsenhof (now museum ; 
former residence of Counts of Orange and scene of 
assassination of William the Silent, 1584) ; town hall ; 
Old Church (XL cent.); New Church (1381); birth- 
place of Grotius (1683); in XVIL and XVIII. cent’s 
D. was famous for pottery — ‘ Delft Ware,’ and the 
industry is now revived, the modem product being 
tormed ‘ New Delft.’ Pop. (1910) 34,388. 

DELHI (28° 44' N., 77° E.), capital of India; 
nd us trial and commercial centre of Punjab. D. was 
made capital of India, 1912, being selected on geo- 
graphical, historical, and political grounds ; it forms 
an imperial enclave under a Chief Commissioner ; 
urea, 557 sq. miles. The planning and laying out of 
he new Government buildings has been entrusted to 
jxperts ; the site is to be south-west of the old city ; 
estimated cost, £4,000,000, will certainly bo exceeded ; 
the style of arch, has been a matter of controversy. 
The Viceroy’s first entry into the new capital (Dec. 26, 
1912) was the occasion of an anarchist outrage, in which 
Lord Hardinge was seriously wounded by a bomb. 

D. is situated on right bank of Jumna (with fine 
railway bridge), on high ground. Principal street 
'Silver Street) is busy thoroughfare with many hand- 
>ome buildings. Famous palace of Shah Johan {q.v.) 
magnificent Moslem architecture) is about a mile 
n circumference and has beautiful interior. Jama 
Masjid (Great Mosque), also work of Shah Johan, is 
‘ one of India’s glories ’ ; Kala Masjid (Black Mosque) ; 
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tombu of Imperial family (in euburbs) ; Kutab-Minar» 
wonderfully built tower, eurrounded by milee of 
ruins. D. has line public gardens ; bazaars famous 
for shawls, precious stones, gold and silver ware ; 
centre of wheat trade. 

D. became capital of great Muhammadan Indian 
Empire at beginnmg of XIIL cent. ; taken by Baber — 
founder of Mogul Dynasty — in 1626 ; captured by 
Lord Lake and under Brit, rule smce 1803 ; scone of 
awful massacre of Europeans (May 11), and stormed 
and taken by small Brit, and native force after famous 
siege in 1867 ; scene of Durbars in 1877, 1903, and 
Oct, 1911, when George V. visited D. in person and 
proclaimed it capital. Bop. c. 400,000 ; D. city 
(1911), 232,837. 

Fanshawe, Delhi, Past and Present (1902). 

DELIA, festival and games in honour of Apollo, 
hold in Delos, every four years. 

DELIAIf CONFEDERACY. —(1) Alliance of 
Ionian states of Magna Qroecia against Persia, 478 b.c. ; 
named after meoting-plaoe of executive council at 
Delos ; almost unique effort of autonomous Gk. states 
at federation. Necessity of union against Persb 
was perceived by Athens alone, who incurred Persian 
invasion by aiding Ok. cities of Asia Minor; result 
was great Persian defeat at Marathon (490), and grati- 
tude of lonians, which enabled Athens to establish 
and control confederacy. Nominally Athens was 
merely president of representative synod, but as 
Athena was brilliant naval power, and unwarliko 
lonians gradually commuted services for money 
payments, they sank into position of tributary states. 
Athens divided iEgoan into taxation districts of 
Hellespont, Thrace, lonli, Caria, and islands. With 
removal of treasury from Delos to Athens pretence of 
confederacy came to end. Purpose was also com- 
pleted ; Persians had been driven from Lycia and 
(Jaria by Cimon, who finally won decisive battle at 
river Kurymedon, and Athens simply used funds of 
league to keep up her own position ; result, success- 
ful revolt of constituent states ; no charges against 
Athenian hegemony except acts of despotism, such 
as insisting on allies having democratic constitutions, 
and making war on seceding states ; failure of her 
empire was duo to Gk. love of autonomy. 

(2) Athenian I>eag\ie of 378 B.O. against Sparta. 
Severer rule of Sparta enabled Athens to form new 
alliance to which Persians were not admitted, but 
which was joined by several barbarian states and 
recognised by Macedonia. Second Delian Confederacy 
was more of free league than first. It marked brief 
and final period of Athenian pre-eminence. 

J. H. Marshall, The Second Athenian Confederacy 
(1906) ; see also general histories of Greece, 

DELIBES, CLfiMENT PHILIBERT LfiO (1830- 
91), Ft. oon^ser ; best opera, Lakmi; ballots inolude 
Sylvia and (foppilia, 

DELILAH, Philistine woman who betrayed Samson 
to his enemies (Judges 10). 

DELILLE, JACQUES (1738-1813), Fr. poet and 
translator. 

DELIRIUM, a temporary derangement of the 
brain, usually a complication of some disease, c.g, brain 
injury, fevers, poisoning by alcohol or opium ; is 
commonly considered as of throe forms : maniacal d., 
in which there is much violence; muttering d., in 
which the individual lies quietly, muttering incoherently 
in a high fever ; and d. tremens, in which there is great 
restlessness and trembling, with hallucinations^ both of 
hearing and of sight. Ice to the head, sponging with 
cold water, with bromide of potassium or morphia 
internally, is tlie usual treatment for the first type; 
stimulants, and quinine for the fever, in the second ; 
and nutritive broths and other fluids to keep up the 
strength, with bromide of potassium and ohforal, for 
the third. 

DELISLE, JOSEPH NICOLAS (1688-1708), 
Fr. astronomer ; founded the observatory in St. 
Petersburg ; app. navcJ aetronomor in Paris ; die- 
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covered a method for caloulaiing the transit of Mercury 
and Venus ; pub. numerous research papers. 

DELISLE, LEOPOLD VICTOR (1826-1910), Fr. 
historian. 

DEL1TZ8CH (SI* 33' N., 12* 20' E.), town, on 
Lober, Saxony, Germany ; tobacco, woollens. Pop. 
10 940. ^ 

DELITZSCH, FRANZ (1813-90), Gor.-Hebrew 
divine of Lutheran pereuasion ; author of many 
theological works, ana regarded as one of founders 
of Higher Oiticism. His son, Friedrich (b. 1850), 
is well-known Oriental scholar. 

DELIUS, NIKOLAUS (1813-88), Ger. Sluikc- 
spearean scholar and philologist. 

DELLA BELLA, STEFANO (1610-64), Ital. 
engraver. 

DELLA CASA, GIOVANNI (1503-56), Ital. poet 
and archbishop. 

DELLA COLLE, RAFFAELLINO (fl. c. 1530), 
ItaL artist. 

DELLA GHERARDESGA UGOLINO, see Uoo- 
LiNO, Della Ghbrardebca. 

DELLA QUERCIA, JACOPO (1374-1438), Ital. 
sculptor. 

DELLA ROBBIA, LUCA (130^)- M82), Ital. 
sculptor; after being trained as a goldsmith, turned 
to sculpture and executed much fine work in marble, 
bronze, and torra-ootta reliefs ; much of it done for 
cathedral at Florence ; held very high position m 
Florentine art, and his relief work gave name to 
a style known as * Della Robbia ware.* His nephew, 
Andrea Dei.la R. (1435-1525), continued his work, 
and, with several other members of same family, 
achieved remarkable distinction. 

Cavallucci and Molinier, Lr-^ Pella Rohhin (1884); 
Burlamacchi, DeUa Rohhia (2ikI ofi.. 1910) ; Hhistratetl 
Biographies of llie Great Artists, Delia Rohhia and 
Cellini, 

DELMEDIGO, Jewish family, of v/hich most 
famous members were Elijah (Xy. cent.) and Joseph 
Solomon (XVI. cent.). 

DELMENHORST (53® 3' N., 8® 38' E.). town, 
grand-duchy of Oldenburg, Germany ; woollen factories. 
Pop. (1910) 22,616. 

DELOLME, JEAN LOUIS (1740-1806), Swiss 
jurist and author. 

DELONEY, THOMAS, Eng, ballad- writer and 
silk-weaver, who, during Elizabeth’s reign, wrote 
numerous popular broadsides on the Ariuada, and other 
national subjects. 

DELORME, MARION (1613-50), Fr. courtesan ; 
famed for wit and beauty ; life dealt with by Hugo, de 
Vigny, and G. P. R. James. 

DELOS, Little Dklos(37*24' N.,26® 17' E.), island, 
smallest of Cyclades group, in iEgean Sea ; birthplace 
and seat of worship of Apollo (* Dolios ’) and Artemis 
(* Delia ’) ; believed to have been inhabited by lonians ; 
later in possession of Athens. After fall of Corinth 
(146 B.o.) D. became centre of commerce, and had large 
slave-trade ; noted for art, especially bronze worfe. 
City of Delos was situated on W. of island ; contained 
temple of I^to, besides Great Temple and oracle of 
Apollo. D. was protected by sanctity ; there was no 
need of fortifications ; continued to flourish till de- 
stroyed (87 B.o.) during Mithridatic war. Here was 
kept the treasury of the Delian Confederacy (q.v.); 
interesting Fr. excavations since 1876. 

Leb^gue, Rechetches sur DRos (1876) ; Homolle, DRoa 
(1887). 

DELPHI (38* 29' N., 22® 30' E.). small town (origin- 
ally called Pyiho ; modern Castri), in Phocis, Greece ; 
famous for oracle of Apollo, in charge of Pythian 
priestess ; situated on steep slope on S. side of Mt. 
Parnassus ; shut in on N. by mis. Name is derived, 
either from eponymous hero, Delphus, or from Adclphoa 
(brother), referring to twin- peaks near by, between 
wUoh issued Castalian spring. D. was governed by 
several aristocratic families of Doric origin, from which 
were chosen magistrates, priests, etc. (see Amphio- 
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tyony) : principal place of worship for Apollo, 
whose temple stood in N.W. of town ; first built of 
stone ; burnt in 548 b.o., and rebuilt with marble front. 
Its marvellous store of wealth tempted Xerxes, whose 
attempt at possession, however, was repelled ; plundered 
(350 B.o.) by Phocians to carry on war against Thetes ; 
robbed later by Sulla, Noro, and others ; important 
excavations by Fr. archseolodsts. — FouUles de Ddphes. 

DELPHINIA, Athenian mstival in honour of Apollo, 
hold yearly in April. 

DELPHINUS, constellation of N. hemisphere, 
known to the ancients. 

DELS ARTE, FRANCOIS ALEXANDRE 
NICOLAS CHERI (1811-71), Fronch-Amer. first 
operatic tenor, and then teacher of system of dramatic 
expression. 

* DELTA,' nom de plume of D. Macbeth Moir {q.v.). 

DELTA (from shape of Gk. letter A), any tract of 
land enclosed by branches of a river’s mouth {e.g. 
Ganges, Nile, Mississippi, Danube) ; the triangular 
tract of land is formed by deposits of fine silt brought 
down by the river. The d. of the river Po advances by 
about 100 yards annually towards the sea. 

DELUC, JEAN ANDRE (1727-1817), Swiss 
geologist and natural philosopher ; emiCTated to 
England; F.R.S., 1773; app. reader to Queen Charlotte ; 
travelled on the Continent and was awarded the title of 
honorary prof, of Geol. at Gottingen ; pub. memoirs on 
atmospheric moisture, geol., and on philosophy. 

DELUGE, THE, name given to the Hood which over- 
whelmed the world, because of the wickedness therein, as 
related in Oenesia (vi.-ix.). This lliblical story, which 
is supposed to be founded on the Babylonian tradition, 
contains several inconsistencies, and is admittedly of a 
composite character. Indeed, flood stories are to bo 
found in all primitive religions and traditions — notable 
instances being that set forth in Ind. epic, MahabMrata^ 
and the story of Deucalion (Ovid’s Metamorphoses), 
While there seems to be some foundation in fact regard- 
ing a great cataclysm which overtook the world, it is 
almost impossible to disentangle truth from tradition. 
The Eng. Bible dates the D. at 2348 B.o. 

El wood Worcester, Oenesia in the Light of Modem 
Knowledge (1901); Suess, Face of the Earth (1904); 
Gordon, The Early Traditions of Genesis (1910). 

DELYANNI, THEODOROS (1826-1905), Gk. 
diplomatist and prime minister ; great opponent of 
Triooupi ; equipped army against Turkey, 1885 ; 
fell, 1897, after failure of anti-Turk, ministry. 

DEMADES (d. 318 B.C.), famous Athenian orator; 
opponent of Demosthenes ; put to death. 

DEMANTOID, a species of green garnet, or 
‘ Uralian emerald.’ 

DEMARATUS {c. 520 B.O.), king of Sparta. 

DEMERARA (6° 15' N., 58° 27' W,), county of 
Brit. Guiana, between Essoquibo and Domorara 
Rivers. Pop. 171,000. 

DEMETER (classical myth.), dau. of Cronus 
and Rhea ; eventually assumed her mother's attri- 
butes and functions, and became recognised as goddess 
of the earth’s fruitfulness. Her favour was besought 
for the blessing of plentiful harvests, and drought 
and blight were supposed to be the result of her anger. 
She is generaUy represented as a woman of majestic 
appearance, with flowing yellow hair, emblematical 
01 ripened com. She was tenderly attached to her 
dau., Persephone, whom Aides carried off to the 
nether world. D. was known to the Latins as Ceres. — 
Demetria, Gk. seed-time festival in honour of Demoter. 

DEMETRIUS (IV. cent, b.o.), Gk. sculptor, 
famed for realism. 

DEMETRIUS (c. 206 B.C.), king of Bactria. 

DEMETRIUS, name of two Macedonian kings. — 
Demetrius I. (337-283 b.c.), tho ‘besieger,’ estab- 
lished supremacy over Greece and Macedonia, seizing 
throne, 294 ; d. a prisoner during atten^ted conquest 
of Asia. — ^Rule of Demetrius II. (239-^), marked by 
first Rom. interference. 

DEMETRIUS, name of 3 S 3 nian kings. — Demetrius 


I., SoTBB (fl. 162-50 B.c.) ; Demetrius U., NiOATOR (fl. 
147-25 B.O.); Demetrius III. (d. 88 B.o.). 

DEMETRIUS DONSKOI, Grand-Duke of Moscow 
(1350-89), Russ, statesman and general 

DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS (345-283 B.O.), Gk. 
philosopher and statesman. 

DEMETRIUS, PSEUDO.— Name given to three 
Pretenders who claimed to bo Demetrius, the heir 
to the Russ, empire, murdered in 1591. Tho first de- 
feated army of reigning Tsar, was crowned at Moscow, 
1605, but murdered, 1606 ; the second won great 
successes, failed in attack on capital, and was mur- 
dered, 1610 ; the tliird was captured and executed, 1612. 

DEMIDOV, NIKITA (fl. c. 1720), famous Russ, 
armourer, favoured by Peter the Great ; several 
descendants were distinguished in arts and sciences. 

DEMISE, term commonly used for death, but the 
correct moaning is transfer of estate. D, of the Crown 
is its transfer to a successor without any interregnum 
(‘ Tho king is dead: long live tho king’). Formerly 
anarchy theoretically obtained between the death of the 
sovereign and the proclamation of his successor. 

DEMIURGE (Gk. demos, ‘ people,’ and ergon, 
‘ work ’), among the Gnostics tho creator of tho 
world of sense, as distinguished from tho higher God, 
the creator of the divine soul, identified with tho 
Jehovah of the Old Testament. See Gnosticism. 

DEMMIN (.53° 54' N., 13° 1' E.), town, Prussia, 
Germany ; iron foundries ; trade in grain, w'ool, coal, 
and timber. Pop. 12, .541. 

DEMOCHARES (d. 275 B.O.), Athenian statesman ; 
nephew of Demosthenes. 

DEMOCRACY, government by tho people, is op- 
posed to autocracy or oligarchy. With Aristotle d. 
was had government by the people. Gk. d., which 
excluded slaves, had no representative government : the 
citizens met, spoke, and voted. In Gk. and Rom. 
cities there were continual struggles between lower 
and upper classes. Ancient d. was local; modem d. 
governs countries. The so-called ‘ Failure of d.’ means 
that the votes of a nation’s citizens do not effect legis- 
lation wanted by the nation ; reforms are suggested 
by political parties, and the people by voting endorse 
or negative proposals. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY, one of tho groat political 
parties in U.S.A. ; originally opposed to tho elements 
of aristocracy of wealth or position which still existed 
even after Declaration of Independence. The South 
is now nearly all Democratic, and the inhabitants of 
large cities largely belong to tho Party. Democratic 
Presidents have been Jackson, 1829-37 ; Van Buren, 
1837-41; Polk, 1845-49; Pierce, 1853-57; Buchanan, 
1857-fil; Cleveland, 1885-89, 1893-97; Woodrow 
Wilson, 1913. From 1895 to 1911 tho party was in a 
minority in Congress. In 1911 Elections Democrats 
secured majority in House of Representatives and 
demanded eight-hours’ day for Government employees, 
reduction of tariffs, publication of election expenses, but 
these were vetoed by Pros. Taft. The D. P, advocates 
low tariff for revenue purposes only, while antagonistic 
Republican Party supports high protective tariffs. 

wood bum, Politick Parties and Party Problems in 
the United States (1903). 

DEMOCRITUS (b. c. 400 B.o.), one of the greatest 
Gk. philosophers ; anticipated atomic theory of 
matter (see Atoms), t.c. matter is composed of atoms 
which are always in motion ; held that all atoms were 
alike, only by arrangement and position could they 
form different objects, hence objects did not vary, but 
their varied appearances were due to our sensations. 

Burnet, Early Ok, Philosophy (1892); Beare, Oh. 
Theories of Elementary Cognition (1906). 

DEMODEX, sec under Mites and Ticks. 

DEMOGEOT, JACQUES CLAUDE (1808-94), 
Fr. literary historian. 

DEMONOLOGY, the belief in demons and study 
connected therewith. In many religions there have 
been not oidy good gods whose favour it was desirable 
to obtain, but bad gods or spirits to be mollified. The 
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Jews inherited from ancient Semitic religion a belief 
in demons to which we find occasional reference in the 
Bible, but during the Exile they came into contact 
with Persian religion in which angola and demons 
played a prominent part. The phenomenon (whether 
or supposed) of possession by an evil spirit is 
familiar to every reader of the Now Testament, and 
persona at any rate believed themselves possessed. 
The Early Christians did not deny the existence of 
pagan gods, but transformed them into devils. Demons 
were not prominent in either Gk. or Rom. religions, 
but in Onental religions devil-worship takes uncouth 
and sometimes oniel forms. Modem occultism has 
led to revival of belief in demons. 

Tylor, Primitive Culture (4th ed., 1904) ; J. C. Wall, 
DevUs (1904). 

DEMOSPONGI2E, see under Sponges. 

DEMOSTHENES (c. 384-22 b.o.), Gk. statesman 
and orator. Early left an orphan, D. had a small 
fortune from his f., but his guardians made away with 
most of it. Ho studied law, and devoted all his 
energies to becoming a good public speaker, at first 
being very bad and meeting witn derision. Ho entered 
political life in 365, and henceforward devoted himself 
to his life’s work of trying to revive the best spirit and 
traditions of Gk. life. D. believed that Athens was 
the rightful leader of Greece, and it was her inission 
to play this part not merely in her own interest, but 
in that of Groeco as a whole. Philiji, king of Macedon, 
in opposition to whom D. tried to .'^tir up his follow- 
citizens, was for him a ty]>e of what w'as not Gk. but 
barbarian. D. delivered his First Philippic and the 
three Olynihiao Orationa^ while Philip was still a 
foreign foe, outside Greece, his Second and Third 
Philippic when Philip was a power in Greece itself. 
This last speech has been spoken of as D.’s ‘crown- 
ing effort.* From 338 to 322 D. worked loyally for 
Athens in her internal affairs. His speech On the 
Crown is the greatest of this period. In the political 
troubles after the death of Alexander the Great, D. was 
condemned to death. Ho fled to /Egina and then to 
Calauria, and committed suicide by taking poison. 

The work of D. as a statesman and as an orator is 
really one ; ho spared no trouble in setting forth the 
principles he hold dear. His fame as an orator and a 
stylist has been almost unquestioned in ancient and 
modem times. His stylo is dignihod and simple, 
elegant and refined, and as Homer in reckoned supreme 
among Gk. poets, so is D. among Gk. orators. 
Dionysius, one of the ablest critics of antiquity, praised 
D. unreservedly as sotting the standard for Attic proso. 
Of the 61 speeches attributed to D., 27 are genuine, the 
rest certainly spurious. There aro over 170 MSS. of 
his works, of which one of the X. cent, is far superior to 
the rest. 

S. H. Butcher, Introduction to the Study of Demos- 
thenee ; many separate editions of speeches ; complete 
in Oxford Classical Texts. Complete Eng. trans. by 
Kennedy. 

DEMOTIC A (41® 22' N., 20® 30' E. ), town, Rumolia ; 
important in Middle Ages as chief market of Thrace ; 
linen, pottery, silk, and grain exported. Pop. c. 
9000 

DEMPSTER, THOMAS (1679-1626), Scot, his- 
torian and scholar ; prof, of Classics at Bologna ; 
author of Historia Ecclesiastica Oe?itis Sentorum. 

DEMURRAGE, payment made by shipper of goo<ls 
to shipowner as compensation for delay In loading 
or unloading a vessel; a charge made by railway 
companies tor delay in removing goods from their 
wagons. 

DEMURRER, in law, preliminary protest made 
by defendant to the effect that plaintiff had no proper 
cause for action ; abolished in civil oases (1875), but 
still obtaining in criminal oases. 

DENAIN (60® 20' N., 3® 26' E.), town, Nord, 
France; coal mines and ironworlcs; scene of Villars* 
▼iotoiy over Prince Eugene (1712). Pop. 25,000. 

DENBIGH (53® 12^ N., 3® 26' W.), county town, 
30 
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Denbighshire, N. Wales ; ruined XIII. -cent, castle ; 
timber, shoes. Pop. (1911) 6S92. 

DENBIGH, WILLIAM FIELDING, 1ST EARL 
OF (c. 1682-1643), Eng. Jloyalbt ; of family wrongly 
supposed to be doaconded from Ilapsburga ; or. Earl 
of D., 1622. 

DENBIGHSHIRE (5;r 10' N., 3* 30' W.), maritime 
county, Wales, having Irish Sea on N., the Oanway 
forming W., and Dee part of E. boundary ; surface 
partly mountainous, divided into several fertile valleys ; 
greater part of bwer ground produces oats, barley, 
turnips ; uplands form pasturage ; dairy produce ; 
rich in coal, lead, slate, hraestone, and freestone; 
coUiories and extensive ironworks ; woollen manu- 
factures. County town is Denbigh ; other towns, 
Wrexham, Ruthin. Area, 665 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
144,796. 

DENDERA (26® 13' N., 32® 40' E0» village, on 
Nile, Upper Egypt ; has celebrated temple of Hathor 
(dating from period of later Ptolemies), one of most 
magniffoent and best -preserved remains of antiquity 
in Egypt ; D. is the ancient Tenlyra. 

DENDROCOMETE6, see under Infusoria. 

DENE-HOLES, excavations in form of narrow 
shafts, extending frequently to considerable depth 
and terminating in enlarged chambo:s or caves; of 
very ancient origin; in England chiefly confined to 
those parts of Essex and Kent, along lower banka of 
Thames, and popularly attributed to the Danes or 
other early invaders. 

DENGUE, infectious fever usually occurring in 
India, Africa, and tropical America ; the onset is sudden, 
and the fever is charaoterlsod by an eruption resem- 
bling that of scarlatina, and severe pains in the joints. 

DENHAM, DIXON (1786-1828), Eng. African 
traveller ; gov. of Sierra Leone. 

DENHAM, SIR JOHN (1615-68), Eng. poet; 
author of Cooper's Hill (1642) and a fine elegy on 
Cowley ; D., Cowley, and Waller aro called * the 

reformers of our numbers,* but D. is the least poet of 
the three. Johnson, Life, 

DENIA (38® 63' N., 0® 5' E.), seaport, on Mediter- 
ranean, Alicante, Spain ; interesting Moorish relics ; 
exports grapes, raisins, onions. Pop. 12,431. 

DENIKER, JOSEPH (1862- ), Fr. anthro- 

jiologist ; author of Lcs six Races de VEuropt (1904), 
The Races of Man (1900). 

DENILIQUIN (35® 33' S., 146® 6' E.), town, N. S. 
Wales, Australia ; pastor. il district. 

DENINA, CARLO GIOVANNI MARIA (1731- 
1813), Ital. hi.storian. 

DENIS, JOHANN MICHAEL (1729- 1800), 
Austrian poet. 

DENIS, ST. (III. cent.), short for Dionysius, 
believed to have been martyr^ in Dechn persecution ; 
patron saint of Franco ; first bp. of Paris ; ovangolisod 
Gauls. 

DENISON (33® 46' N., 96® 43' W.), city, Texas, 
U.8.A. ; cotton manufactures ; important milway and 
trade centre for fruit and farm produce of district. 
Pop. (1010) 13,362. 

DENISON, GEORGE ANTHONY (1805-96), 
Anglican theologian ; ritualist and keen High Church 

controversialist. 

DENISON, GEORGE TAYLOR (1839- ), 

Canadian publicist and colonel ; has seen much active 
service ; wrote History of Cavalry (1877). Soldiering in 
Canada (1900), The Struggle for Imperial Unity 

DENIZEN, a foreigner enjoying certain rights by 
letters patent ; in Bntain ho cannot be a mombor of 
Parliament or of Privy Council, nor can he hold any 
military office. 

DENIZLI (37® 49' N., 29® 2' E.), town, Asia Mmor, 
near ruins of Laodicea ; cotton fabrics. 

DENMAN, THOMAS, 1ST BARON (1779-1854), 
^ Judge and politician ; defended Queen Caroline 
( 18 ^). 

DENMARK (66® to 68® N., 8® to 16® E.), kingdom, 
Northern Europe ; 16,360 miles in area, including the 
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Faroes ; is partly mainland, partly arohipolago. The established as the natural boundary of D., and Harold 
mainland part, J utland, is the N. part of the long extended Dan. rule farther south than this point, 
peninsula extending N.W. of Germany, between the Harold’s son, Swegen L, conquered England in 1013 ; 

N. Sea and the Baltic, the S. part being occupied by Swegen’sson,Cnutor Canute the Great (1014-35), ruled 
Schleswig and Holstein. It is divided from Norway over England, Norway, and Denmark, and was the most 
by the Skagor Rack, from Sweden by the Cattegat powerful monarch of his time. Harold and Hartha- 
and the Sound. The larger islands are Zealand and cnut, sons of Cnut, disputed over England until the 
Fiinen, the smaller Langeland, Laaland, Falstor, Moon, death of the former (lOIO) ; D. finally lost England 
and, 90 miles to the E., Bornholm. The surface is at the death of the latter (1042). In D. Cnut’s sister’s 
generally low, and in places is protected by dykes. The son, Svend Estridsen (1047-76), succeeded in founding 
climate is temperate and damp ; about half of the the dynasty of the Estridsen, who ruled over D. for 
country is in pasture, most of the remaining available many cent’s. Waldemar I. (1167-82) and Cnut 
land being arable ; 800 miles are under wood, the beech VI. (1182-1202) defeated the Wends, acquired Riigen, 
flourishing bettor here than anywhere else in Europe. and again reduced Norway. Waldemar II. (1202^1) 
History. — The mainland peninsula was known ruled over the N. almost as Cnut the Great had done, 
to the Romans as the Cimbrian Chersonese, it and The competition between Denmark and Ger. princes 
the islands being inhabited by CJimbri and Tou tones, had already become strong, and the latter com- 
bined with Wal- 
domar’s vassals and 
inflicted a groat de- 
feat upon him. After 
his death (1241) D. 
was tom by strife for 
a cent. Waldemar 
IV. (1340-75) again 
established firm rule, 
increased the royal 
demesnes, and codi- 
fied the laws. His 
famous daughter 
Margaret (1376- 
1412), widow of 
Haakon VI. of Nor- 
way, ruled over D. 
and Norway, and by 
the Union of Oalmar 
(1397) persuaded 
Sweden to agree to 
the hegemony of D. 
She was beginning 
to suffer from the 
hostility of the Han- 
seatic league and the 
attacks of Holstein 
when her death 
brought tho feeble 
Eric VII. (deposed 
in 1440) to the 
throne. After the 
disasters of his reign 
and that of his 
nephew, Christopher 
of Bavaria (1440- 
48), tho Rigsrad 
elected a desce^ant 
of Waldemar II., 
Christian of Olden- 
burg (1448 - 81). 
Norway and Sweden 
chose other rulers 
and the Union came 
to an end. 

The first mention found of the Danes is in tho VI. cent. | The Oldenburg Dynasty ruled over D. until 1863, 
Little information has been extracted from the Christian II. (1513-23) was elected ruler of Noi*way 
Scandinavian sagas or from the early part of the and forced his rule upon Sweden ; there was muen 
Qesta Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus (g.v.), but craft in Ws methods, but he failed in justifying them 
Alfred the Great stated in the IX. cent, that the by success ; he sought to cnish the nobles as the 
Danes inhabited Jutland, Scania, and tho islands; Tudors in England were doing, tried to make the 
for a cent, they had been tho most prominent among Church while still R.C., Danish and national. The 
the * Northmen,’ who in their Viking ships were result, unfortunately, was the triumph of the nobles, 
sailing up the streams of the kingdoms of Pranks and Christian was deposed in favour of his uncle, Frederick I. 
Angles, plundering and burning. In early IX. cent. (1623-33), the long Adelsvcelde (rule of the nobles) 
the semi-mythical Norwegian dynasty of the Ynglinger was established; Norway remained to D.i but Sweden 
was ruling over D., and one of its members, King was finally separated. Christian III. (1536-69) ended 
Harold Klak, was baptized with many of his nobles the revolt of the Counts by capturing Copenhagen, 
at Ingelheim in 826. Tho pagan, Gorm the Old 1636, and made Lutheranism the State reli^on. 
(d. 93 d), expelled this dynasty, but hiss.. King Harold Christian IV. (1688-1648) was a gifted monarch, and 
Bluetooth, accepted Christianity in 960. The River saved D. in the Thirty Years War from the aggression of 
Eider, between Schleswig and Holstein, was already Sweden, until, hampered in every way by the factious 
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noblM* h« was forced to iurrender ialands and pro< 
▼inoee and open the Sound to Swed. trade (1646). 
This marked the end of Ban. supremaoy in the 
N. The Adekvcelde was, however, drawing to a 
close. 

In 1668 D. was forced to make further humiliating 
conoessious to Sweden at Rdskilde, only partially re- 
deemed at Copenhagen (1660). The latter treaty was 
largely due to the king, and in alliance with clergy and 
burgesses, in opposition to the nobles, the Crown was 
able to eatablisn in 1660 an hereditary, absolute mon- 
archy. The privileges of the various orders of society 
were abolish^ The serfs, ground down for oent^s, 
were now protected by the Crown, and gradually became 
emancipated ; despito frequent wars with Sweden B. 
prospered until the coalition of the N. powers against 
Britain in the Napoleonio Wars. The Brit, fleet 
bombarded Copenhagen in 1801 and in 1807, and con- 
fiscated the Ban. fleet until the end of the war, when 
B., having been driven to support Napoleon, was 
compelled to cede Norway to Sweden. The chief 
fact of the XIX. cent, in B. was the loss of Schleswig 
and Holstein through the deep-laid schemes of Prussia, 
and the growing Ger. discontent in Holstein. 

On the death of Frederick VIL in 1863 the house of 
Oldenburg came to an end, and under the Treaty of 
London, Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Gliioksborg, nominee of the Powers, beoame Christian 
IX. The new Duke of Augustenborg, however, whose 
father had a^eed to the treaty, refused to acquiesce 
in his own dimerison and assumed the title of Fr^oriok 
\m. The second episode of the Schleswig-Holstein 

uestion followed, resulting in the final loss of the 

Qchies. The succeeding years have seen the decay 
of the old alliance, no longer needed, of people and 
Crown, and a new league of Crown and Landsthing 
against the advances of socialism. Frederick VIII. 
(1843-1912), bro. of Queen Alexandra of Britain, suc- 
ceeded his t (1906) and was followed by his son, 
Christian X. (1912- ). 

literature. — Danish is a Scandinavian tongue akin 
to that of Sweden. Au early writer of note was Saxo 
Grammaticus (1140-1206), whose Lat. history, Oesta 
Danorum, although not critical, is invaluable as lit. 
B. has also a fine collection of vernacular ballads and 
romances, collected in the XVI. cent., but composed 
at the height of the Middle Ages. As in other 
countries vornaoular prose (except for isolated legal 
doouments, etc.) and drama oommenoe in the XVI. 
cent. ; poetry aher the Renaissance manner is repre- 
sented by the groat Anders Kristonsen Arrebo (1687- 
1637). In the XVIL cent. Thomas Kingo (1634-1703) 
wrote religious verse of distinction. Ludvig Holborg 
(1684-1754), author of witty, polished comedies in 
the Fr. manner, has been called tne Plautus of B. 

B. felt the Romantic Movement very early. Jo- 
hannes Ewald (1743-81) and Herman Wessel (1742-86), 
by tragedy and comedy respectively, slew the Classical 
SobooL The movement was organised by Sohack von 
Stafioldt (1769-1826) and Ohlenschlager (1779-1860), 
who learned in Germany to turn back to the Middle 
Ages for inspiration. Blicher (1782-1848) wrote 
poems and stories at the height of the new manner. 
The mediseval revival was the great influence on 
Ingemann (1789-1862), the * return to nature’ the 
motif of Winther (1796-1876). Among the greatest 
of the poets was Frederiok Paludan-Miiller (1809-76). 
The ohlef prose writer of the movement was Hans 
Christian ^dersen (1806-76), whose Fairy TcUes 
were pub. 1835. Like other countries B. came to an 
end of her Romantic Movement ; Schandorph (1836- 
1901), Braohmann (1846-1908), and Jacobsen (1847- 
86) illustrate the revival of classioal filing with 
style infinitely enriched by the experimente imd 
aohievemente of the preceding school. Side by side 
with these pure styliste ran the realistio movement 
under Georg Brandes, a critic of Euiopean renown; 
one of its ^ief exponents is Pontoppidan (b. 1867). 
Among the many arohieologiste of J>. are Worm, 


Gram, Langebek, Rask, Worsaae, Wimmer; among 
the few philosophers Kierkegaard. 

Government is a limited monarchy ; the parliament 
(Rigsdag) oonsista of the ' House of Aristocrats ’ {Lands- 
thing) and Lower House {Folkething) ; 12 of the 66 
members of the former are nominated for life by the 
Crown, the rest elected indirectly for 8 years ; the 
members of the Lower House, who are paid, are elected 
under a system of male suffrage, with qualifications of 
age and cnaraoter. 

B. has a citizen army with few exemptions ; the field 
army numbers about 50,000. A considerable amount 
is ^ent on the small fleet for coast defence. 

The total exports amount to about £27,000,000 
annually ; the principal are butter, eggs, pork, bacon, 
besides sheep, hides, wool, fish, oil, machinery, paper ; 
the U.BL receives over £16,000,000 worth. The 
enormous amount of dairy-produce is obtained largely 
by the oo-operative butter factories and excellent 
methods of preservation. 

Bespite the Anglo-Scandinavian Import and Ex- 
port Association, Hamegade, Ck)penhagen, D. receives 
from Germany twice the amount of imports received 
from Britain. The W. coast being useless owing to the 
shallow sea, the ports are on the E. There are 4213 
miles of main road, 22,012 miles of local roads, and 2150 
miles of railway (largely owned by the State) connected 
by steamboats or in winter by iceboats, etc. 

Lutheranism became the State religion in 1636, 
but there is religious toleration. The archiepisoopal 
see is at Roskilde. Copenhagen Univ. dates from 
1479; elementary eduoation beoame compulsory in 
1814 ; the country is strongly democratic. 

The Faeroes are considered on integral part of B. Ban. 
dependencies are Iceland, Greenland, and the islands of 
St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John in the Ban. West 
Indies. 

. Chief centres of population are the capital, Copen- 
' hagen, Roskilde and Elsinore in Zealand, Aalborg 
and Aarhus, chief towns of Jutland, and Odense, 
the chief town of Funen. Pop. (1911) 2,757,066. 

R. N. Bain, Scandinavia (1004); Weitemeyer, D,: 
its History, etc, (1891) ; Brochner, Dan, Life in Town 
and Country (1903) ; Stefansson, Sweden and D, (1912). 

DENNERT, ADOLPHE (1811-99), Fr. dramatist ; 
wrote libretto of Gounod’s Faust (1856). 

DENNEWITZ (61® 58' N., 12® 66' E.), village, 
Brandenburg, Prussia, Germany ; scene of defeat of 
French by Prussians, 1813. 

DENNIS, JOHN (1667-1734), Eng. oritio ; ed. 
Cambridge ; unsuccessful as playwright, he turned to 
Utera^ criticism, and became involved in quarrels 
with rope, Addison, and Swift ; immortalised in the 
Dunciad. 

DENON, DOMINIQUE VZVANT, BARON D£ 
(1747-1825), Fr. archaeologist and artist; director- 
general of Fr. museums. 

DENOTATION, term used in logic {q.v.) for sum- 
total of objects having a given qualification. 

DENS, PETER (1690-1776), Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic, tau^t many years at Malines. 

DENSITY a substance is the mass of unit 
volume. It may be expressed as the mass of a oubio 
centimetre in grammes or of a foot in lbs. It is 
generally obtained by determining the ratio of the 
density of the substance to that of some standard 
substance, in which case the densities are relative and 
are often called specific gravities (q.v.). Gases are 
referred to hydrogen, the density of which at 0® C. 
and one atmosphere is taken as unity. The d. of 
liquids is referred to that of water at the required 
temperature. One oubio centimetre at 4* C. is assumed 
to weigh exactly one gramme, although careful experi- 
ment has ascertained it to be *99996 gr. The d. of a 
liquid ia obtained (1) by weighing an empty small gkss 
bottle, called a pyrometer, suotraoting this weight 
from its weights filled with water and with the required 
fluid ; this gives the weights of equal volumes of the 
liquid and water, and the ratio, weight of liquid over 
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weight of water, gives the requireti density. (2) By 
weighing a solid nrst in water, then in the liquid, and 
so deternunin^ its loss of weight in each ; the ratio of 
the loss of weights of each is equal to the ratio of the 
weights of equal volumes of the liquid and of water. 

DENSU, CHO (1362-1431), Jap. artist, one of most 
famous of his country ; his portrait of the priest, 
Shoiohi Kokushi, is regarded as one of the world’s 
greatest portraits. 

DENTATUS (d. 270 B.C.), Rom. general and 
consul ; conqueror of Pyrrhus, and of Samnites. 

DENTIL, in architecture, tooth-like projecting 
block employed in cornices. 

DENTISTRY, the science and art of the treatment 
of disease in the teeth, and of the replacement of them 
when lost, was practised by the ancient Egyptians and 
Greeks ; and by succeeding teachers and surgeons the 
modem science, which reaches its most advanced 
st^e in the U.S.A., has been evolved. 

In 1878 an Act was passed in Britain forbidding 
those who have not undergone a course of study and 
taken a recognised licence or degree from assuming 
the title of dentist or any other title signifying registra- 
tion as such. 

In the treatment of disease in a tooth, a dentist either 
takes measures to stop the decay and repair the damage, 
or removes the tooth, and, in this hitter case, fre- 
quently puts an artificial one in its place. 

In the first case, the tooth may be subjected to 
scaling^ or removing such a substance as tartar ; to 
filling or stopping, in w'hich the decayed manorial is 
entirely removed, and plugs of various materials, t.g, 
gold, porcelain, or metallic amalgams, inserted in its 
place ; or to capping or crowning, in which part of the 
tooth, with the pulp, is removed, and a motalJic cap or 
a crown, which encircles tho tooth as far as the end of 
the root, applied. 

In extraction of tooth a local anaisthotic, usually 
cocaine or its preparations, or a general ansesthetio, 
such as nitrous oxide or ethyl chloride, is now almost 
invariably used, while modem instruments have 
rendered the operation much more exact than formerly. 

Artificial teeth are considered as partial or as com- 
plete sets, according as any natural teeth remain or 
not. The artificial teeth (or even a single tooth when 
only one tooth is required) are fastened to a plate or 
base, which is accurately fitted either to tho natural 
teeth remaining or to the palate and gum. Tlie plate 
is made most frequently from vulcanite or from 
platinum. 

Dental appliances used in the various departments 
of D. are innumerable, and are often of intricate and 
beautiful design, while their manufacture is now an 
important industry. 

Griffiths, Denial Metallurgy (1910); Tomes, Dental 
Surgery (6th ed., 1906); Burchard and Inglis, Denial 
Pathology (3rd ed., 1908); Johnson, Operative Dentistry 
(new ed., 1910). 

DENTON (63* 27' N., 2® 7' W.), toNvn, Lancashire, 
England; felt haf-. Pop. (1911) 16,880. 

DENVER (39* 48' N., I04* 6' VV.), capital of Cblor- 
ado, U.S. A., on S. Platte River ; great commercial and 
wilway centre; fine buildings, includinij univ., public 
libraiT, museum. State Capitol, mining exchange, 
chamber of commerce. D. is the centre of a mining, 
agriculture, and stock-raising district ; manufactures 
st^l, iron, glass, shoes, paper, cotton. Pop. (1910) 
213,381. 

DEODAND, term (now abolished) formerly used in 
Eng. law for t)ie object which had caused a person’s 
death, and was forfeit to the king for good usee, or 
‘ given to God.* 

DBOLS (40® 60' N., r 40' E.), town, ludre. Franco ; 
X.-oent. abbey. 

DEPEW, CHAUNGEY MITCHELL (1834- ), 

Amor, orator aqd politician. 

DEPILATORY, anything that will remove hair, 
by chemical or other moans ; electrolysis is the only 
eatisCaotory method. 


DEPRETX8, AGOSTINO (1813-87), Ital poli- 
tician ; follower of Mazzini ; in cabinet, 1862 ; premier, 

1881- 87 ; carried through some reforms, but extravagant 
financier. 

DEPTFORD (61® 29' N., 0® 2' E.), S.E. metro- 
politan borough, London, on S. bank of Thames ; 
site of dockyards (closed 1869), now occupied by cattle 
markets. Pop. (1911) 109,498. 

DERA GHAZI KHAN (30® 6' N., 70® 62' E.), town, 
on Indus, Derajat division, Punjab, India. Pop. 
23 731. 

DERA ISMAIL KHAN (31® 49' N., 70® 62' E.), 
town, near W. bank of Indus, N.W. Frontier Province, 
India. Pop. 31,737. 

DERBENT, Derbend (42® 2' N., 48® 16' E.), town 
Daghestan, Russia, on W. coast of Caspian ; silk and 
cotton fabrics ; fruit and madder. Pop. 14,821. 

DERBY (41® 19' N., 73® 6' W.), city, Connecticut, 
U.S. A. ; at junction of Housatonio and Naugatuck ; iron 
manufactures; pianos. Pop. (1910) 8991. 

DERBY (62® 66' N., 1® 28' W.), town, capital of 
Derbyshire, England, on Derwent ; royal borough 
in XI. cent. ; has Free School dating back to Henry II. ; 
interesting churches, towm hall, free library, art 
gallery, museum ; headquarters of Midland Railway 
Co. ; manufactures silk, lace, iron, porcelain ; near 
supposed site of Rom. station Dtrveniia. Pop. 
(1911) 123,433. 

DERBY, EARLDOM OF.— ritlo has been held by 
several families ; (1) Ferrara. Robert Ferb a RS was 
or. Earl of D., 1 1 38 ; d. 1139. His descendant, Robert, 
6th Earl, served on barons’ side in wars against 
Henry HI. ; disinherited, 1260.-— (2) Plantagenet. 
Henry Plantagenet, b. of Edmund, s. of Henry III., 
was cr. Earl of D., 1337 ; also Earl of Lincoln and Duke 
of Lancaster. His dau., Blanche, m. John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, s. of Edward III. Their s., 
Henry, was Earl of D. before p.ccoding to throne as 
Henry IV. — (3) Stanley. TnoAiAS Stanley, who de- 
serted Richard III, at Bos worth, was cr. by Henry VII. 
Earl of D., 1486 ; title hold by his descendants ever 
since. Ho was also Lord of ^lan — a title which passed 
to Dukes of Atholo, 1736. 

Among more famous of subsequent earls have been : 
James Stanley, 7th Earl (1607-61), the Great Earl, 
fought for Charles I. in Civil War ; executed at Bolton ; 
a man of fine character. Edward Gboftrey Smith 
Stanley, 14th F’arl (1799-1869), strong advocate of 
Great Reform Bill ; Chief Sec. for Ireland, 1830 ; from 
1834 Conservative ; suoc. to oarMom, 1851 ; Sec. of 
State for Colonies, 1833-34 ; Prime Minister, 1852, 1868, 
and 1866 ; vigorous opponent of disestablishment 
of Irish Church ; good classical scholar ; pub. 
translation of Iliad ; fine orator. His s., Edward 
Henry, 16th Earl (1826-93), Sec. for Colonies, 1868, 

1882- 85; See. of State for India, 1868-r>9; Foreign 

Affairs, 1866-08, 1874-78. Frederick Arthur, 16th 
Earl (1841-1908), bro.. Sec. of State for Colonies, 
1885-86 ; Pros, of Board of Trade, 1886-88 ; Gov. -Gen. 
of Canada, 1888-93; Chancellor of Univ. of Oxford. 
Edward George Vh^liebs Stanley, 17th Earl 
( 1865- ), present earl, succ. his f. ; fought in S. 

Africa ; Post master- Gen., 100.3-6. 

DERBYSHIRE (63® 9' N., 1® 36' W.), county, 
England; bounded to N. by Yorkshire, E. by Notting- 
hamshire, S. by Leicestershire and Staffordshire, W. by 
Staffordshire and Clieshire; area, 1008 sq. miles. Surface 
varies greatly. In N. is grand and rugged scenery of 
the Peak District, where Pennine Range terminates ; 
chief summits are Kinder Scout and Axe Edge. Owing 
to elevated position, soil is too poor liere for cultivation, 
but sheep-farming is practised. Bordering on Cheshire 
are wide moorlands. In E. surface is gently undulating, 
and in S. mostly flat ; here there are good crops of wheat 
and barley and large dairy-farms. D. aoounds in 
picturesque scenery ; valleys of Dorwont and Wye 
being especially beautiful. Other rivers are Trent, 
Dove, and Dane. Chief towns are Derby (capital), 
Chestorfiold, Glossop, Ilkeston, Ashbourne. Matlool^ 
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Buxton, and Bakowoll are popular health-resorts on 
account of their mineral springH. D. supplies limestone, 
lead, zinc, and chiefly in E. has important collieries. 
Manufactures include silk, cotton, elastic wob, porce- 
lain, and lace. D. has some fine old churches ; ruined 
abbeys of Dale and Beauchiof ; remains of j^lsover, 
Dufliold, and Codnor Castles ; famous mansion of 
Haddon Hall, and Arbelow, interesting stone-circle. 
Pon. (1911) 560,129. 

Deffcya/ifre (Victoria County Histories); J. B. Firth, 
Highways and Byways in Derbyshire (1905). 

DERBYSHIRE NECK, see Goitre. 

DERELICT, vessel abandoned })vcio\v. See Wrecks. 

DERENBOURG, JOSEPH (1811-95), Fr. Orient- 
alist. 

DERG, LOUGH (51® 40' N., T 56' W.), lough. 
County Donegal, Ireland ; legendary scene of St. 
Patrick’s purgatory. 

DERG, LOUGH (53® N., 8® 15' W.), lough, Counties 
Tipperary, Galway, and Clare, Ireland ; expansion of 
the Shannon. 

DERHAM, WILLIAM (1657-1735), Eng. theologian 
and scientist; elected F.R.S., 1702. 

DERMOT MAG MURROUGH (d. 1171), king of 
Leinster ; brought the Englisli over into Ireland. 

DERNA (32® 46' N., 22® 38' E.), small seaport, 
Barca, Tripoli, N. coast of Africa ; ancient Darnia, 

DfiROULEDE, PAUL (1816- ), Fr. poet, 

dramatist, and politician ; banished for conspiracy , 1 899. 

DERRICK, tackle, or crane, used for hoisting 
purposes ; derived from name of a hangman. 

DERVISH, Persian for ‘ beggar,’ applied to members 
of Muhammadan religious orders, and especially to 
members of mendicant orders. Trance and hypnotic 
suggestion play a considerable part among the Der- 
viSies, who are thrown into frjintio ecstasies in which 
they handle red-hot iron and eat reptiles with impunity ; 
some are Antiuomian, t.e. claim exemption from 
moral law. 

DERWENT.-~(1) (54* 12' N,, 0® .35' W.) river, 
England ; rises in Yorkshire VVVjlds, enters Ouse near 
Barnby. (2) (53® 10' N., 1® 37' W.) river, Derbyshire, 
England; joins Trent 7 miles S.E. of Derby. (3) 
(64® 38' N., 3® 34' VV.) river, Cumberland, England; 
flows N. through Lakes Uerwontwator and Bassen- 
thwaite ; enters Irish Sea at Workington. (4) (54® 64' 
N., 1® 60' W.) liver, Northumberland and Durham, 
England ; joins Tyne near Newcastle. (5) river, 
Tasmania ; flow.s from Lake St. Clair to Storm Bay ; 
navigable to New Norfolk. 

DERWENTWATER (54® 35' N., 3® 9' W.), beautiful 
lake, Cumberland, England, S. of Keswick ; an ex- 
pansion of river Derwent ; studded with islands. 

DERWENTWATER, EARLDOM OP. — Sm 
Francis Radclyffb (1625-97), cr. Earl of D., 1688. — 
Edward (1665-1705), ‘2nd earl, s., m. Mary, natural dau. 
of Charles 11. — James (1680-1716), s., 3rd earl, executed 
for complicity in rebellion of 1715 ; title forfeited. 

DES ADRETS, FRANCOIS DE BEAUMONT, 
BARON (1612-87), Huguenot soldier; became Rom. 
Catholic. 

DES BARREAUX, JACQUES VALLfiE, SIEUR 

(1602-73), Fr. poet. 

DES CLOIZEAUX, ALFRED LOUIS OLIVIER 
LEGRAND (1817-97), Fr. mineralogist; prof, of 
Mineralogy in Natural History Museum, Paris ; 
carried out profound researches in crystallography. 

DES MOINES (41® 34' N., 93® 39' W.), city, capital 
of Iowa, U.S..\., at confluence of Racoon and Des 
Moines ; numerous public parka and fine public 
buildings, including State Capitol ; others are city 
hall, state library, Drake Univ. (1881); Des Moines 
ColL (1865); Highland Park Coll. (1890); centre of ex- 
tensive manufactures; iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 
86,368. 

DES POIRIERS, BONAVENTURE (d. 1644), Fr, 
author ; see. to Marguorito de Navarre ; perhaps 
assisted in composition of the Heptamtron. 

DES PRES, JOSQUXN (d. 1521), Fr. composer. 


DESAIX DE VEYGOUX, LOUIS CHARLES 
ANTOINE n768-1800), Fr. general ; of noble family, 
but on popular side in Revolution ; fought in Egypt 
and elsewhere ; killed at Marengo. 

DESAUGIERS, MARC ANTOINE MADE- 
LEINE (1772-1827), Fr. song- writer and dramatist. 

DESAULT, PIERRE JOSEPH (1744-95), Fr. 
surgeon ; his clinical teaching at the H6tel Dieu, Paris, 
attracted an enormous number of pupils ; pub. works 
on surgery. 

DESBOROUGH, JOHN (1608-80), En^. soldier; 
fought in Civil War on Parliamoni ary sido ; hold 
several offioes under Commonwealth ; imprisoned, but 
set free under Charles II. 

DESCARTES, RENE, Rknatus Cautesius (1596- 
1660), Fr. philosopher and matliomalician ; founder of 
modern rationalistic philosophy ; b. of noble Touraine 
family ; ed. at the Jesuits’ school of La FUcho, where 
he was thoroughly trained in math’s and scholastic 
philosophy. When twenty-tliree, in winter quarters 
at Neuoerg, he first thought of the principle of method 
which guided all his philosophy, and discovered, also, 
the possibility of employing algebra to solve ^o- 
metncal problems. EUs chief works wore the Dis- 
course on Method (1637); Meditations (1641); Principia 
(1644). His writings involved him in much theological 
disputation, and to avoid religious persecution he 
accepted invitation to become tutor to Queen Christina, 
and withdrew to Stockholm, where ho d. a few months 
later. 

D. anticipated several later discoveries in science, 
accepted a modified Copemican thoory, worked on the 
properties of curves, and was a pioneer of the calculus ; 
above all else, he was a mathematician, seeking to 
apply the geometrical metliod to metaphysics. The 
famous Cartesian Method is set out in the Diacourae 
on Metfiod^ and in the Boyles. To roach knowledge, 
we must first clear* our minds of vague and doubtful 
opinion, which may be the product of tradition and 
authority, or vitiated by imagination and prejudice. 
We must follow the p:ith of reason ; starting from the 
simplest truths, i.c. ‘ intuit ions,’ which we can ‘ clearly * 
comprehend, and proceeding by ‘deduction^ from 
these to more complex cognitions, the truth of which 
follows since they become as clearly evident as the 
first intuitions. Hence the rules : ( 1 ) To accept as true 
only what is clearly evident to consciousness ; (2) to 
divide each question up into as many separate ques- 
tions as possible, applying the test of clearness to each 
part ; (3) to proceed in order from the examination 
of the simplest objects, to that of the most complex ; 
(4) to make exact calculations, to avoid the omission 
of anything essential 

In the MeditationSf these rules are applied to the 
building up of his metaphysical system. He deter- 
mines to doubt everything — Dvbitandum eat de omnibus 
— in the hope of through doubt finding certainty ; 
whence his divergence from the Schoolmen, who be- 
lieved in order to understand, and the Sceptics, who 
made doubt an end in itself, and not a means to surety. 
In this way, excluding everything duo to authority 
and tradition, distrusting the senses as the source of 
illusions, thinking away all the attributes of body and 
mind, he reaches one certainty, indicated also by his 
very doubting : — I think, therefore I am — the famous 
Gogito^ ergo sum. In thinking, I exist ; I am a thing 
that thinlm. 

Is there, besides self, any other certainty ? D. 
proceeds to examine his ideas, making use of another 
principle, Causality, — that everything must have a 
cause, which cause must contam as much or more 
reality than the effect. Now one of our ideas is that 
of God, as an infinite and perfect Being. But my 
finite thought cannot be the cause of such an effect, 
whence it must come from God Himself ; hence God 
exists. Elsewhere, D. introduces another and d priori 
proof of God’s existence, as given necebsarily in the 
Mea of God. 

Hence we may assure ourselves of the existence of 
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the material world, since throu^ Qod alone is the 
reality of our ideas ffuaranteed. The existonoe of 
bodies cannot be proved from the fact of our imagining 
them, for imagination is not pure thought, but a mode 
of our lubjeotive life determined by the relation of 
mind to ^dy ; neither from any sensations, e^g. 
sensations may be referred to an arm that has been 
amputated. Yet our sensations (as above) must have 
a cause. This cause is not mvself, since they proceed 
neither from my will nor my thought ; it must then be 
either Qod or b^ies ; and of these, belies, since other- 
wise, I am perpetually deceived by <3od. 

Hence we have three realities, — (^, infinite sub 
stance on which everything depends, but which itself 
depends on nothing; the ego or soul, the thinking 
suewtanoe ; body, ex^nded substance, these being the 
characteristics of soul and body which cannot be 
thought away. By substance, wo are to understand 
a thing so existing as to require no other thing for its 
existence. But mm this definition, it follows that 
God is the only substance, since finite mind and body 
depend on God. Hence these latter are not sub- 
stances in the strictest sense, but relatively, requiring 
for their existence only God. These ‘ substances * are 
known through their essences or * attributes,* — thought 
(of mind) and extension (of body) ; and the attributes 
yield further modifications, ‘ modes,* on the ground of 
which we refer to the ‘ qualities * of bodies, e.g. figure, 
a mode of extension, imagination, feeling, etc., modes 
of thought. 

Mind and body are entirely opposed to each other ; 
mind, active, free, unoxtended, immaterial ; body, 
soulless, the negation of mind. In man, soul and 
body are present, yet not united ; the soul leads an 
independent life and survives the destruction of the 
body ; there is no interaction between soul and body, 
and a real union is impossible. Yet, in his anthro- 
pology, Descartes seems to assume a direct and real 
mteraction. Thus he speaks of the soul as united 
to all parts of the body, and interaction occurring by 
moans of the pineal gland and the ‘ vital * or ‘ animal 
spirits.* Animals are merely complicated materia] 
things, atitomata, having something ^ide them which 
sets t hem going, yet no self-oonsoiousness, and there- 
fore no soul or mind. 

llie phUosophv of D. stands out as almost unique 
in roach and alf-comprehonsivonoss ; it advances in 
logical sequence from the methodology to the most 
detailed applications of its general principles ; and 
marks a striking advance on Scholasticism, putting 
forward the sceptical, subjective point of view as 
against the formality, authority, and tradition of the 
latter system. Hence the deoided success which it 
met with. Though denounced as atheism by the Fr. 
Jeeuite and Dut<m Calvinists, and attacked in other 
directions by Hobbes, Bp. Huet, and others, yet 
Cabtesianism attracted men of the oalibre of Cler- 
seller, Amauld, Malebranohe, Geulinox, and many 
others. None are theological thinkers in the same 
sense as the Scholastics ; aU were Theistio thinkers, 
starting with the human reason, and aiming at rational 
explanation through the rational idea of the Deity; 
though from Theism the whole philosophy tends to 
Pantheism. 

The problem of Cnrtesianism is a double dualism ; 
(1) an opposition of God and the world ; (2) of Mfod, 
at thinking substance, and Body, extendea substance. 
Desoartes strove to maintain that the world existed 
per Hf and that mind had a substantial existence; 
yet, as above, the term substance cannot in the same 
sense be applied both to Qod and to mind and body. 
Also, as regards mind and body, in sense and imagina- 
tion are found difficulties in the conception of complete 
independence. In view of all these difficulties, two 
oourses were open to Cartesians : (1) to maintain the 
dualistio principles ns strictly as possible, and to 
explain away th^ difficulties, amndoning, if necessary, 
philosophical explanation ; (2) to give a philosophi^i 
explanation, resigning, if neoeesary, the dnalisin. 


The first oourse leads to the theory of OooasionalisiiL 
Mind and body retain their substantiality, and pursue 
their separate oourses without causal connection. 
Mind can act on itseUf, but can know nothing and do 
nothing in relation to that which is ontsido it. Body 
can also aot on body. How then is to be explained 
the action of mind on body and vice versa T Geulinox 
replies that such interaction is only apparent, and is 
to be explained by the Intervention of God on the 
oooasion of change in either mind or body ; thus our 
volitions are the occasional causes, but God is the 
efficient cause of our perceptions. Also, according to 
Malebranohe, mind knows body through God ; it is 
not we who know, but Qod who knows through us. 
It follows from this that sorcery, spiritism, magic, etc., 
are but ridiculous superstitions. 

The alternative course is to abandon the sub- 
stantiality of mind and body, to retain them in an 
opposition of attributes, not of substanoes. Qod (or 
Nature) is the only substance, and Thought and Ex- 
tension are His attributes ; individual minds and 
bodies are passing modes. This is Spinozism and 
Pantheism. See Spinoza. 

Mahaffy, Descartes; E. S. Haldane, Descartes, his 
Life and Times (1906). 

DESGHAMPS, EMILE (1791-1871), Fr. poet of 
Romantio SohooL 

DESGHAMPS, EU6TACHE (1.346-1406), Fr. 
lyric and patriotic poet ; wrote anti-English ballads, etc. 

DESCHAlfEL, PAUL EUGENE LOUIS (1856- 
), Fr. statesman. 

DESERT, arid or barren tract either wholly or 
almost devoid of vegetation. Sahara is the most 
familiar instance in tropical regions. The condition 
may arise from either of two causes — excessively high 
temperature and consequent lack of moisture, or 
excessively low temperature, but the name is more 
frequently associated with the former. 

DESERTION, aot of abandonment, such as the d. 
of wife or children ; or d. from the army or navy. 
The latter offence was formerly punishable by death ; 
now by imprisonment. 

DESFONTAINE8, RENE LOUICHE (1750- 
1833), Fr. botanist, prof, of Bot. in Jardin des Plantes 
(1786) ; investigate the flora of N. Africa. 

DESFORGE8, PIERRE JEAN (1746-1806), Fr. 
dramatist. 

DESHATE8, OfiRARD PAUL (1795-1876), Fr. 
geologist; prof, of Natural History in Natural History 
Museum, Paris ; pub. works on gool., particularly on 
fossil molluscs. 

DEBHOULIERES, ANTOINETTE ( 1638 - 94), 
Fr. poet. 

DESICCATION, the abstraction of water from 
a substance by gentle heat or by strong sulphurio acid 
in an air-tight chamber. 

DESIDERIUS ffl. 756-774), king of Lombardy; 
conquered by Charlemagne. 

DEBLONGGHAMPS, JACQUES AMAND 
EUDES' (1794-1867), IV. physician, geologist, and 
zoologist ; prof, of Zool. at Caen (1825) ; pub. various 
scientific papers. 

DEBLONGGHAMPS, EUGENEEUDES- (1830- 
80), B. of above; Fr. zoologist and palssontologist ; 
prof, of ZooL (1866) and Geol. (1861) at Caen. 

DE8MAXBEAUX, PIERRE (1673-1745), Fr. biog- 
rapher. 

DE8MAREST, NICOLAS (1726-1815), Fr. ffeolo- 
gist ; made numerous valuable observations and dis- 
coveries in geol, of whioh science he was one of the 
founders. 

DESMARETS, JEAN (1595-1676), Fr. dramatist 
and poet. 

DESMARETS, NICOLAS, SIEUR DE MAZLLE- 
BOIS (1646-1721), Fr. statesman ; intendant of 
finances, 1678; from 1703 had supremo oontrol of 
finanooB; dismiBBod, 1715. 

DESMODUS, Bee Vampibb Bats. 

DESMOND, ancient distrlot of Ireland, including 
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B. part of CJounty Kerry and W. part County 
Cork. 

DESMOND, GERALD FITZGERALD, 16TH 
EARL OF (d. 1583), Buco. his t, 1658 ; imprisoned in 
Tower for demeanour before Privy Council, 1562 ; 
returned to Ireland, 1564, and wont to war with Sir 
Maurice Fitzgerald ; sent to England ; again in 
Ireland, 1573 ; spent rost of his life plotting, and in 
rebellion. 

DE8MOSCOLXC1DJE, minute marine worms ; 
body ringed with distinct ridges furnished with rare 
pairs of bristles, by which they creep ; related to the 
Nematode Worms. 

DESMOULINS, LUCIE 8IMPL1CE CAMILLE 
BENOIT (1760<-94), Fr. Journalist. On outbreak 
of Revolution D. supported it, stirring populace by 
fiery^ speeches and pamphlets ; wrote articles ur^ng 
abolition of monareny ; pub. weekly Les RivoltUtons 
de France et de Brabant, 1789-91 ; became a member 
of Cordeliers Club and a follower of Danton ; elected 
to National Convention, 1793; first friend of Robes- 
pierre, but later incurr^ his enmity ; guillotined on 
same day with Danton and others (April 5). His 
wife, who tried to save him, shared his fate. 

Clarotie, Desmoulins and his Wife (Eng. trans., 1876). 

DESPARD, EDWARD MARCUS (1751-1803), 
Irish conspirator; naval captain; plotM (1802) to 
kill George III. and establish republic ; hanged. 

DESPENSER, HUGH LE, Eng. chief Justiciar; 
killed at Evesham (1265). 

DESPENSER, HUGH LE (1262-1326), Eng. 
courtier ; s. of above ; summoned to Parliament, 1295 ; 
he became favourite of Edward 11. after Gaveston's 
death ; Earl of Winchester, 1322 ; m. Eleanor, sister 
and co-heir of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester; 
incurred enmity of baronage ; hanged. 

DESPORTES, PHILIPPE (1540-1606), Fr. poet ; 
enjoyed Court favour. 

DESPR£AUX, see Boileau. 

DESRUES, ANTOINE FRANCOIS (1744-77), 
Fr. criminal; poisoner of Madame de la Mothe and 
her son. 

DESSAIX, JOSEPH MARIE, COUNT (1764- 
1834), Fr. general. 

DESSAU (61* 60' N., 12* 13' E.), town, on Mulde, 
capital of duchy Anlialt, Germany ; several art ool- 
lootiona ; sugar, machinery, carpets. Pop. (1910) 
56,606. 

DESSEWFFT, AUREL, COUNT (1808-42), 
Hungarian politician and journalist. 

DESSOIR, LUDWIG (1810-74), Gor. Shake- 
spearean actor. 

DESTOUCHES, PHILIPPE (1680-1764), Fr. 
comic dramatist ; masterpiece, Le Qlorieux. 

DETAILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE (1848-1913), Fr. 
artist ; military subjects. 

determinant (in math's) is an expression 


written in a particular form. is a d., and is but 

another form of writing Ojft.j - a^j. It consists of two 
rows and two columns, anrl b tnerofore said to be of 
the second order, A d. of the third order contains three 
rows and three columns, and so on for higher orders ; 
it can be written in the form of three second order d*8. 
Thus 


Oi a. oJ 

6. 6.3 is 

c, 


equal to x 


CjCjJ 






+afX 


c,cJ 


D's give a useful method whereby the solution of 
simultaneous equations of several unknowns, and 
also the eliminant (».e. the relation that must exist 
between the coefficients of the variables In order that 
the equations containing those variablos may be 
simultaneously true), may be at once written down. 

Muir, Thiory of Determinants (new ed,, 1906); 
Ilanus, DeierminarUs (1010). 

DSTERMZNX8M, ethical theory, opposite of 


doctrine of Free WilL D. may be more or less thorough. 
Some determinbts admit an element of fraedom, but 
others entirely deny freedom and moral responsibility. 

DETMOLD (5r 55' N., 8® 62' E.), town, capital of 
Lippe principality, Germany ; linen-weaving, tanning, 
brewing. Pop. (1910) 14,295. 

DETROIT (42® 21' N., 83® 5' W.). city, Blichigan, 
U.S.A., on Detroit River, opposite Windsor; built on 
flat suriace, with wide, beautiful avenues and streets ; 
one of best-kept cities in America ; streets shaded by 
trees and intersected by small parlm ; Woodward and 
Jefferson's, principal avenues. Almost enoiroling 
city b Grand Boulevard, 150 to 200 ft. wide; many 
fine parks, including Belle Isle, Palmer, and Clark 
parks. Ajnong public buildings are : city haU, 
county court-house, federal buildings, municipal 
museum of art, public library, St. John’s Episcopal, 
St. Anne's, and First Congregational ohurohes, Detroit 
Coll., also coil's of med., surgery, and law. Owing to 
central position D. has enormous shipping trade ; 
largest cargoes, grain, lumber, and Iron ore ; one of 
chief cilios in manufacture of automobiles. Other 
extensive industries include shipbuilding and meat- 
packing ; manufactures brass goods, stoves, phar- 
maceuuoal preparations, alkaline products, furniture, 
etc. D. was founded by French in XVIL cent. ; almost 
completely destroyed by fire, 1806. Pop. (1910) 
466,766. 

Powell, Historic Towns of the Western States (1901). 

DETTINGEN (50® 2' N., 9® 1' B.), villas, on Maii^ 
Bavaria, Germany ; scene of defeat ot Frencm in 1743 by 
Anglo-German army. George II. was present — ^the last 
occasion on which a Brit, sovereign has oommanded in 
person on the field of battle. 

DEUCALION (classical myth.), ThessaUan prince, 
who, when Zeus sent a deluge to destroy the earth, 
escaped with hb wife, Pyrrha, in ark ; after the flood 
the pair wore ordered to oast stones behind them, which 
turned into men and women. 

DEUCE (Fr. deux, two), two in caids ; a term used 
in tennb ; as exclamation, meaning * the devil ! * prob- 
ably derived from a losing throw at dice. 

DEUS, JOAO DE (1830-96), Portug. poet ; one of 
the greatest since Camoens. 

DEUTERONOMY, BOOK OF, last of the 
Pentateuch, or Mosaic books — though not now, any 
more than the others, viewed as tlie actual work of 
Moses — consists larcely of laws, specially chapters 
12-26, 6-11 being Introductory and 27, 28 supple- 
mentary. The laws in Exodus 20-23 are the 
foundation of D., which b parallel to Leviticus 17-26. 
The spirit of D. b not merely legal, but profoundly 
moral and spiritual D. was almost certainly com- 
bined with earlier portions of Pentateuch before for- 
mulation of * Priestly Code,’ which inches a more 
advanced community. Date before 621. D. has 
peculiar words and phrases and has influenced other 
Old Testament books. 

Driver, Deuteronomy in internat. Crit. Comm ; 
Robinson. Deuteronomy in Centurv Bible. 

DEUTSCH, IMMANUEL OSCAR MENAHEM 
(1829-73), Ger. Orientalist. 

DEUTSCH-KRONE (63® 16' N., 16® 27' E.),towii, 
W, Pruasia, Germany ; machinery. Pop. 8000. 

DEUTZ (60® 56' N., 7® E.), to^vn, on Rhine, Prussia, 
Germany ; ancient Divitia ; incorporated with Cologne, 
1888. 

DEUX-PONTS, see ZwbibrOcsbn. 

DBUX-SSVRES (46® 30' N., 0® 20' W.), depart- 
ment, W. France ; formed of parts of old province of 
Poitou ; named from two rivers by which it b tra- 
versed, Sdvre-Niortaise and S^vre-Nantaise ; textiles; 
agricultural and mineral products, coal, marble, granite; 
capital, Niort. Area, 2337 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
337,627. 

DEVA, Rom. fortress ; site of modern Chester. ^ 

DEV A, beneficent spirits of the Buddhbt and Hindu 
mythology. 

DEVADATTA, s. of Suklodana, uncle of the 
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Buddha ; joined the brotherhood ; later started order 
of his own, extant till IV. cent. a.d. 

DEVAPRAYAG, Dboprayao (30* 9' N.. 78* 39' E.). 
villaco, Garwhal, United Provinces, India; Hindu plicc 
of pilgrimage. 

DEVENTER (52* 16' N., 0* 9' E.), town, on YtiSel, 
Netherlands ; flourished in Middle Ages ; man 3^ 
antique buildings ; ironworks, carpet factories. Poi). 
(1910) 28,005. 

DEVICE, contrivance, or plan ; heraldic figure on 
shield. 

DEVIL, Satan. — The latter name means in Hebrew 
‘ enemy,* and consequently in Christian theol. the 
arch-enemy of God and man, represented in the Bible 
^3 having the form of a serpent, the moat subtle of 
beasts. In Milton ho appears as an outcast of heaven, 
the lord of hell and the apostate angels. In mediaeval 
times lie came to be represented as a goat-like figure, 
since the goat is the type of uncleanness. That ho 
was supposed to be black in colour is shown in many 
references in lit., as in * the little black de*il ’ of 
Bums. Other names for the d. are Apollyon, Lucifer, 
Beelzebub, besides various Soot, equivalents (see Burns. 
Address to the De'H). The medissval conception of 
the d. is more particularly identified with Mephisto- 
pheles of the Faust legend, the incarnation of the 
spirit of universal scepticism and mockery. — Robert, 
THE ‘ pKViL,’ first Duke of Normandy, was notorious 
for his crimes and cruelty. The ‘ Devil’s Own * 
(88th Foot) were so called by Picton for their reckless 
bravery in the Peninsular War. What is called the 
* devil’s tattoo * is restless tapping on table or floor 
with hand or foot. In general, the term d. is applied 
to an assistant barrister, printer’s boy, literary hack- 
writer. 

Harnack, History of Dogma (1893); J. C. Wall, 
DevUs (1904). 

DEVIZES (61* 22' N., 1* 69' W.), market town, on 
Kennot and Avon Canal, Wiltshire, England ; ruins of 
XII. -cent, castle ; has two ancient churches ; com 
exchange ; formerly important woollen cloth centre ; 
grain, agricultural implements. Pop. (1911) 6741. 

IDEVOLUTIOPL WAR OF (1697-68), Louis XIV. 
claimed (1667) that succession to Spanish Netherlands 
‘ devolved * upon his wife, Maria itorcsa, on death of 
her f., Philip IV. of Spain; war speedily made good 
the claim, and Flanders was ceded to France by Treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1068). See France (^story), 
DEVON, EARLDOM OF, title held by Courtenay 
iq.v.) family. 

DEVONIAN SYSTEM, in 1829 Sir R. Murchison 
and A. Sedgwick applied the name * Devonian System * 
to rocks of C]k)mwall, Devon, and Somerset, previously 
known as GW Red Sandstone. These rooks fall between 
the Silurian and Carboniferous periods, and consist 
of diflerent-coloured sandstones, grits, limestones, 
and calcareous slates ; tluee groups, the I^ower, Middle, 
and Upper, all containing fossil remains, including 
corals, crinoids, crustaceans, cephalopoda, and 
mollusca. Middle group has richest deposit, the.; 
fossils being more abundant than in the arenaceous 
rooks of Scotland, Wales, and Herts, with which they 
are supposed to be contemporaneous. 

D. rooks are found in other parts of the globe besides 
Devon and Cornwall, e.g. U.S.A., E. Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and Central Europe. They extend from the 
Ardennes into S. Belgium. Another group is cut 
through by the Rhino at Bingen, and yet another by 
tho Moselle at TrtWes. 

A oharaoteristio feature of the D. rocks are fossils 
of tho broad-winged spirifers, and of trilobites, of which 
there are ten or twelve genera. From the vast num bora 
0/ remains of a piscatorial nature, the D. period has 
been called * the age of fishes.* A remarkable group of 
creatures, remains of which have also been found in 
these rooks, are the ostracoderms. They probably 
belonged to a separate class of organisms between 
vertebrates and arthropods, although they closely 
resemble fishes. 


In the D. rooks are found the first traces of plant 
life, and the lemains are bo prolifio in some localities 
as actually to form thin seams of coal. They show 
that the plants were of such a nature as to grow, in 
their original state, upon the shores of lakes or lagoonB. 
See Okoloqy. 

DEVONPORT (60° 23' N., 4° 11' W.), fortified sea- 
port on E. shore of Tamar estuary, Devonshire, Eng- 
land ; important naval and military station ; has, 
extensive dockyards ; gun wharf, barracks, hospitals, 
naval engineering coll., technical schools ; owes 
importance to royal dockyard (founded by William III., 
1689) formerly known as Plymouth Dock. Fop. (1911) 
81,694. 

DEVONPORT (41° 9' S., 140° 22' E.), town, port, 
near mouth of Mersey, Tasmania. 

DEVONSHIRE ( 60 ° 60' N., 3° 50' W.), county, S.W. 
England ; boundofi N. by Bristol Channel, W. by Corn- 
wall, S. by Eng. Channel, E. by Dorset and Somerset ; 
area, 2598 sq. miles, (joast (esj^ecially N.), is bold 
and rugged, with fine rook scenery. Inland surface is 
hilly and uneven. Special feature is wide elevated 
moorland of Dartmoor in S. ; less elevated parts are 
fertile and well cultivated ; South Hams os|)ocially 
rich in orchards ; river valleys are particularly 
beautiful and well-woofled. D. is one of chief cattle- 
and sheep-raising counties, and hardy ponies graze in 
Dartmoor and Exmoor. D. is deservedly famous for 
cider and clotted cream. Chief rivers (Exe, Dart, 
Tamar, Toign, Taw, Torxidgo, and Plym) rise mostly 
in Dartmoor and abound in trout. Torquay, Sidmouth, 
and Toignmoiith are health-resorts, on account of 
mild climate in S. Other towns are Exeter (capital), 
Plymouth (fine harbour), Devonport, Tiverton, Barn- 
stable, Dartmouth, and Tavistock. Though chiefly 
agricultural, D. produces copper, tin, manganese, 
granite, slate, marble, and potters* clay. It has 
important prehistoric monuments in Dartmoor ; 
several interesting castles, abbeys, and churches ; 
finest specimens of architecture at Exeter (jathedral. 
D. was birthplace of Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, 
Grenville, Reynolds, Coleridge, Kingsley, and other 
famous men. Pop. (1911) 467,343. 

Devonshire (Victoria County Histories, 1906). 
DEVONSHIRE, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM 
OF. — The title was first given to Chajbles, Baron Mount- 
joy, 1603, who d. 1006, when it became extinct. In 
1618 WiLUAM Cavendish, Baron Cavendish, was or. 
Earl of D. Since then the title has been held by this 
family. His great-grandson, William, 4th earl 
(1640-1707), was cr. Duke of D., 1G91 ; supporter of 
William and Mary. Si'Bnobb Compton, 8th duke 
(1833-!90vS), one of the most prominent statesmen of 
the Victorian ora ; a Liberal, but split with Gladstone 
over Homo Rule, 1886, and with Unionist leaders in 
1903, adhering to Free Trade. Few Englishmen were 
more respected than he. 

Holland, Life of the [8th] Duke 0/ Devonshire. 
DEVRIENT, LUDWIG (1784-1832), Ger. ootor ; 
famous in Shakespearean parts ; throe of his younger 
relatives also achieved distinction on tho stage. 

DEW, small drops of water deposited during the 
night on substances which possess good radiating 
powers and which consequently cool quickly below 
the temijerature of tho surrounaing air. As a result, 
the air which is in direct contact with such a substance 
becomes cooled until the dew point is reached (that 
temperature at which the water vapour already in 
the atmosphere is tho maximum quantity the air can 
hold). Any further cooling must be accompanied by 
condensation of water vapour. For a copious deposi- 
tion of dew the sky must bo clear, the atmosphere calm, 
and the substance near the ground. 

DEWAR, SIR JAMES (1842- ), Soot, oheznist 

and physicist ; first Brit, subject to receive the Lavoisier 
Modal (1904) of the Fr. Academy of Sciences; pres, 
of Brit. Association in 1902; invented oordite with 
Sir F. Abel. He liquefied and solidified the 'per- 
manent * gases, oxygen, hydrogen, etc. 
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DEWA8 (22* 58' N., 76* 6' £.), native state, Malwa, 
Central India ; consists of two united states with two 
chiefs ; capital, Dbwas. Area, 886 sq. miles. Pop. 
117,216. 

DEWET, DAVIS RICH (1858- ), Amer. 

statlstioiau and economist. 

DEWET, GEORGE ( 1837- ), Amer. naval officer ; 
fought in Civil War (1861-66) and 8pan.-Amer. War 
(1898), defeating enemy in Manila Bay. 

DEWET, MELVXL (1851- ), Amer. librarian; 

inventor of the ‘ Dewey system ' of cataloguing. 

DEWSBURY (63* 42' N., 1* 38' W.), market town, 
on Gaidar, Yorkshire, England ; woollens ; iron 
foundries, coal. Pop. (1911)53,368. 

DEXIPPUS, PUBLIUS HERENNIUS (c. 212-73), 
Gk. historian. 

DEXTER, HENRY MARTYN (1821-90), Con- 
gregationalist divine in U.S.A. ; wrote works on 
Congregationalism. 

DEXTER, TIMOTHY (1747-1806), eccentric Amer. 
merchant. 

DEY, title borne by Gov. of Tunis ; also loader of 
Turk. Janissaries. 

DHAMMAPALA, a follower of Buddha whose name 
is often taken by Buddhist disciples. 

DHANIS, FRANCIS, BARON (1861-1909), Belg. 
Congo administrator. 

DHAR (22* 36' N., 76* 20' E.), native state, Malwa, 
Brit. India; chief town, Dhab ; rice, oil-seeds. 
Area, 1739 sq. miles. Pop. 142,716. 

DHARAMPUR, Dhurumpdr (20* 34' N., 73* 14' E.), 
native Rajput state, E. of Surat, Bombay, India. 
Area, 704 sq. miles. Pop, 100,430. 

DHARMSALA (32* 22' N., 76* 16' E.), hill station 
and sanatorium, Kangra district, Punjab, India ; 
destroyed by earthquake, 1906. 

DHARWAR;(16* 27' N., 75* 3' E.), town and 
district, Bombay, India ; cotton and cotton manu- 
factures. Pop. (town) 31,279. 

DHOLPUR (20* 42' N., 77* 56' E.), native state, 
Rajputana, India, on N. bank of Chambal ; chief 
town, Dholpdh. Area, 1166 sq. miles. Pop. (1011) 
263,670. 

DHOW, lateen-riggod vessel used In Ind. Ocean, 
commonly associated with the slave trade. 

DHRANGADRA (22* 69' N., 71* 31' E.), native 
state, Gujerat, Bombay, India ; chief town, Dhran- 
OADBA ; copper and brass ware. Area, 1166 sq. miles. 
Pop. 70,880. 

DHULEEP SINGH ( 1837-93), maharaja of Lahore ; 
succ. 1843 ; deposed 1849, and pensioned by Brit. Govern- 
ment ; became popular in Eng. society. 

DHULIA (20* 64' N., 74* 46' E.), town, on Panjhra, 
Bombay, India ; good trade in cotton and oil-seeds. 
Pop. 24,726. 

DIABASE, tough, durable stone, a form of dolorite, 
wdth fine-grained crystalline structure ; composed of 
same elements, viz. olivine, augite, and felspar ; 
known also under names of whinstone, greenstone, 
toadstone, and trap ; found in almost all parts of the 
world, among older rooks ; much in demand for road- 
stone, owing to good wearing qualities. 

DIABETES, disease characterised by a greatly 
inoreasod discharge of urine. There are two forms of it : 
Diabetes Mellitus, in which there is always a quantity 
of sugar in the excessive amount of urine ; and Diabetes 
Insipidus, in which no sugar or other abnormal con- 
stituent is found in the excessive quantity of pale, 
watery urine. 

The cause of the former is obscure, and is supposed 
to be related to some condition of the pancreas. The 
prognosis is bad, the disease usually ending fatallv, 
often after a prolonged course. Coma frequently 
comes on some time before death, and diabetic patients 
are very liable to pneumonia and other lung conditions. 
1^0 treatment is to avoid all starchy food, €.g, bread 
and potatoes, and various suitable diets have been 
suggest^. Oodsine is of benefit. 

%e second form is supposed to be due to some 


disturbance of the brain centre controlling the nerves 
of the bloodvessels, and it is sometimes produced after 
severe mental shook. General hygienic treatment is 
best, and valerian and the valoriaiuitos are the favourite 
drugs. 

Kleen, Diabetes Mellitus and Glycosuria ; Poole, 
Cookery for the Diabetic. 

DIABOLO, game in which a spool-shaped top 
is spun and tossed on a string attached to two sticks ; 
originated in China ; popular in England at beginning 
of XIX. end of XX. cent’s. 

DIACONICON, a place in apse of a Gk. church for 
ecclesiastical vessels. 

DIADOCHl, Macedonian leaders who defended 
the empire of Alexander the Groat after his death. 

DIAGORAS OP MELOS (V. cent. B.C.), poet, 
denounced for his disbelief in the Gk. divinities. 

DIAGRAM (in geom.), a figure consisting of 
points, lines, and curves drawm for the piirmse of 
helping a reader to follow the argument used in demon- 
strating a geometrical proposition. A good d. will not 
contain anything irrelevant, but only such points and 
lines as form the subject of the proposititm, or 
are essential to the development of the argument. 
Points are named by letters of the alphabet (A, B, etc.). 
In the text, a line is referred to by the two letters 
naming the points which it joins (line AB, etc.), and 
an an/^e by three letters, the middle one of which is 
always the name of the point of junction of the two 
lines forming the angle (angle ABC, or CBA — some- 
times written /ABC). As a rule the d. is carefully 
described in words so that the reader can therefrom 
construct it for himself. See Geometry. 

DIALECT, a local fonn of a standard speech, errone- 
ously considered a corrujption. It changes less than 
written speech. Originally hills, marshes, etc., divided 
a race or tribe into groups, and each group tended to 
develop the original language in its own way. D’s 
have become standard literary language ; East Mid- 
land d. gave English, Tuscan d. gave Italian, High 
German d. gave German. 

DIALECTICS, logical term for the art of dis- 
cussing or reasoning. 

DIALULGE, important silico magnesian rook- 
forming mineral belonging to the pyroxene group ; 
characterised by its distinctly foliated structure ; 
closely allied to augite (g.v.), and composed of 
same elements ; colours : generally CTeeu or dark 
n, but also known grey ana brown ; shows 
Bronze metallic lustre when freshly broken, and is 
sometimes cut and polished for ornamental purposes. 
Sub-speoios : green d., bypersthene, and Dronzite ; 
occurs in igneous rocks in Is. of Skye, Lombardy, and 
many other districts. 

DIALOGUE, a conversation. As a literary form 
it was used by Plato for a didactic purpose, and 
Dryden in his Essay on Dramatic Poesy follows the 
same method. Laudor in Imaginary Conversations 
uses d. with ^reat success. Dramatic d. includes 
soliloquy, but m modern plays soliloquy is seldom 
used. Oscar Wilde in his comedies used brilliantly 
witty d., and the plays of Bernard Shaw depend 
almost entirely upon the sparkle of their dialogue. 

DIAMANTE, JUAN BAUTISTA (c. 1084), 

Span, dramatist. 

DIAMANTINA (18* 18' 8., 43* 20' W.), city, 
Brazil ; diamond mines. Pop. e. 14,000. 

DIAMOND. — A mineral, one of the most valuable 
of precious stones, and the hardest substance ‘known. 
Kom. writers speak of the finding of adajnas in the 
sands of certain Indian rivers, and the word ' adamas ’ 
is the origin of the word diamond, to which it has been 
oorruptea (of. adamant and diamant). 

The d. consists of pure crystallised carbon, and 
unlike most minerals is found in single crystals. As 
a rule they are of octahedron form, but have also been 
found in rhombic-dodecahedron and hexakis-octa- 
hedron. The colour of d’s varies, the rarest beins clear 
like glass, and sometimes this variety is tinted wi^ 
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delicate hues of yellow, grey, blue, green, or red. 
Black d*8 are not unknown. 

D’b were probably first found in India; Qoloonda, 
near Hyderabad, is a specially noted loci^ty. Pliny 
(100 A.D.) speaks of the d. as *the most valuable of 
ems known only to kings,* and the collections of the 
nd. princes for a long time contained the finest known 
specimens. About 1850 the stones were found in 
South America, and twenty years later in S. Africa. 
They have also been obtained from Algeria, Australia, 
Borneo, Brazil, Malacca, North Carolina, and Georgia 
(U.S.A.), whilst in 1829 they were found in the Ural 
Mountains. As a rule they are found either below the 
alluvial soils of rivers, as in India, or embedded in 
quartzy sandstone as at Minas Qeraes, Brazil. D. 
mines are shafts sunk into the ground where * pipes * 
are known to exist. These pipes are conical deposits 
of diamoniforous soil, which is dug out and sorted on 
the surface. In their virgin state the stones have a 
rough, dull, and uneven surface, and in fact workers in 
the Brazilian gold mines regarded them as nothing 
more than worthless pebbles until the XVIII. cent, 
when their true value was accidentally discovered. In 
1910 the d. mines of South Africa had an output 
valued at almost £8,500,000. At Kimberley mines 
(S. Africa) the soil (blue ground) is sorted by huge 
machines, which take the place of manual labour. 
The debris is passed over a greased surface which, it 
has been foimd, will retain d*s while allowing other 
material to slip past. The vast majority of diamonds 
now come from Kimberley, and by regulating the output 
their hish price is maintained. 

The a. is so hard that it is impossible to scratch it 
except with another d. Impure crystals and frag- 
ments, which are of no use for decorative purposes, are 
called bort, and in 1478 L. von Berguen of Bruges 
found that this might bo used for engraving and polish- 
ing {^rfect stones. Bort is used also for polishing and 
faceting other precious stones, whilst small d's are used 
for cutting glass, drilling porcelain, and as bearings 
for watches. Diamond-cutting, a highly specialist 
art, is carried on chiefly at Amsterdam and Antwerp. 
Some famous d’s are the Koh-i-noor, pre.sented to 
Queen Victoria by E, India Company, the Regent or 
FiU, one of the Fr. crown jewels, the S(ar of the South, 
found in Brazil, the Gullinan (q.v.), largest d. of good 
quality yet discovered, and the Blue Hope d. (supposed 
to bring ill-luck). 

Experiments have been made (notably by Sir. Wm. 
Crookes, Mr. MaoTear, and M. Moissan) to manufac- 
ture artificial d’s in crucibles, and very small stones 
have resulted. 

Streeter, The Great Diamonde of the World ; Bauer, 
Precious Stones (1902) ; Williams, Diamond Mines of 
S. Africa (new ed., 1906) ; Sir Wm. Crookes, Diamonds 
(1909). See Carron. 

Diamond Necklace Affair, see Rohan. 

DIANA (classical myth.), Rom. goddess of war, the 
chase, and the moon ; derived from the Ok. Artemis 
{q.v.). 

DIANA MONKEY, see under CBRCOPiTHEcriDJi. 

DIANE DE FRANCE (1538-1619), Duchess of 
Montmorency ; natural dau. of Henry II. ; m. Francis, 
8. of the Constable de Montmorency. 

DIANE DE POITIERS (1499-1566), Duchess 
Valentinois ; mistress of Henry II. of France, over 
whom she exercised great influence. 

DIAPASON, Gk. term for an octave. In French 
it denotes musical pitch. In England name applies to 
certain organ stops extending &oughout the whole 
compass of the keyboard. 

DIAPER, cotton or linen cloth with woven pattern ; 
also term in arch, for a running decoration. 

DIAPHORETICS, any substances or other means 
in mod. used to promote sweating, e.g. hot packs, 
vapour and similar baths, hot drinks ; the drug 
pitoearpine is a powerful d. 

DIAPHRAGM, Midbitf, the dome-shaped partition, 
partly muaoular and partly tendinous, in the body 


between the abdominal cavity and the thoracic cavity, 
attached chiefly to the lumbar vertebras and the 
ribs. 

DIARBEKR (37® 65' N., 40® 9' E.), fortified town, 
Asiatic Turkey, on Tigris, at head of navigation; 
formerly a flourishing city ; unhealthy climate ; seat 
of Gk. bp. ; numerous mosques, churches, bazaars ; 
active commerce ; was Rom. colony (Amida), 230 A.D. ; 
captured by Turks, 1516 ; silk and cotton industries, 
and gold and silver filigree work. Pop. c. 38,000. 

DIARBEKR (37® 66^ N., 40® 9' E.), vilayet, Asiatic 
Turkey ; partly mountainous ; fertile ; copper found ; 
chief products, grain, cotton, tobacco. Area, 14,480 
sq. miles. Pop. c. 471,600. 

DIARRHCEA, condition in which the contents 
of the bowel are being almost continuously ejected, 
due to some intestinal irritation, or sometimes to 
specific disease, e.g. cholera, t3rphold fever. Treat- 
ment in ordinary d. Is to give castor oil to clear away 
the irritating substance ; opium and astringents may 
be necessary if it oontmues. 

DIARY, personal daily record of thought^ ex- 
periences, or engagements. The early diarists 
apparently wrote merely for their own pleasure, and 
without reserve, having no thought of publication. The 
most famous diary is that of Samuel Pepys (1633- 
1703), written in eypher, and covering the ^rioa from 
1660 to 1669; first pub. 1826. Other noted diaries 
are those of John Evelyn, Swift, Dr. Byrom, John 
Wesley, George Fox, and Madame D’Arblay, 

DIATOMACEJE are unicellular plants which 

^ iregnatea with siliceous 

matter. This is really of a double nature, and is termed 
a frustule. The two parts, or valves, overlap like a box 
and its lid, and show charaoteriatio markings or striEB, 
due to presence of small chambers partially mterrupted 
by minute septa. The plants are brown in colour, 
owing to the presence in the chromatophores of a pig- 
ment termed * diatomin.* They occur in vast 
numbers both in fresh and salt water, many living on 
larger aquatics, whilst others form a large proportion 
of Doth marine and lacustrine plankton. Owing to 
their indestructible character the frustules are found 
both as ocean deposits {diaiomaeeous ooze) and as 
diatomaoeous earth (e.g. KieselgUhr). 

DIAVOLO, FRA, MiOHSLl PxzzA (1771-1806), 
ItaL brigand ; committed many atrocities in kingdom 
of Naples ; after various adventures captured and shot. 

DIAZ, NARCISSE VIRGILIO (1808-76), Fr. 
artist ; pupil of Th6odore Rousseau ; woodland scenes 
and storms, 

DIAZ, PORFIRIO (1830- ), ex-pres. of Mexican 

republic ; of humble birth ; practised law ; fought in 
War of Iteform, 1854 onwards ; fought against French ; 
took Mexico city, 1862 ; pres., 1872-80 ; carried through 
various reforms, specially financial ; pres, again, 1884 ; 
deposed, 1911. See Mkxioo. 

DIAZ DE NOV AES, BARTOLOMEU (fl. 1481- 
1500), Portug. explorer ; sailed to Gold Coast, 1481 ; 
first to round Cam of Good Hope, 1487, which he 
named ' Cape of Storms * (Gabo Tormentoso) ; name 
changed to * Cape of Good Hope * by King John of 
Portugal ; sailed as far as Great Fish River ; went to 
Brazil, 1600 ; was lost in storm. Sec Cxpb of Good 
Hops. 

DIAZO-GOMPOUNDS are peculiar to the aro- 
matic series, and may be regarded as salts of diazo-ben- 
zene (CgH^BLOH). They are prepared by treating 
an amine of the benzene seriM with nitrous acid at low 
temperatures ; they are highly explosive and very 
unstable substances. Owing to the number of reactions 
they take part in they are much used in synthetic 
work, especially in the investigation of the substitution 
products of the benzene senes. They are of great 
value in the preparation of dyes, and they form a link 
in the formation of the mother-substance of the rosani- 
lino group from paratoluidine. With alcohols they 
yield hydrocarbons ; warmed in aqueous solution 
nitrogen evolved and phenols formed ; warmed with 
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oonoenirated halogen acids they give halogen deriva- 
tives. 

CaiuB^ Dwzo-Oompounds (1908). 

DIBDIN, CHARLES (1745-1814), Eng. poet, com- 
poser, and dramatist ; wrote about sixty plays and 
one hundred sea-songs, including Poor Jack and Tom 
Bowling. 

DIBDIN, THOMAS FROGNALL (1774r-1847), 
Eng. bibliographer. 

DIBDIN, THOMAS JOHN (1771-1841), Eng. 
song- writer and dramatist ; s. of Charles D. 

DIBRA (41* 30' N., 20® 38' E.), fortified town, 
Albania. Pop. 12,000. 

DIBRAN CHIA, a sub-order of Cephalopoda (g.v.). 

DIBRUGARH (27* 28' N.. 94® 57' E.), town, near 
Junction of Dibru and Brahmaputra, Assam, India ; 
terminus of steam communication on Brahmaputra ; 
coal and tea exported. Pop. 11,227. 

DICAIARCHUS (fl. c. 320 B.O.), Gk, writer and 
philosopher ; fragments of works survive. 

DICE, smaU cubes having a number on each face ; 
sum of numbers on opposite laces is 7 ; used in gaming ; 
of great antiquity ; Greeks’ and Romans’ highest 
throw was the ‘ Venus ’ ; Greeks’ worst throw was the 
‘ wine-throw,’ Romans’ the ‘ dog.’ 

DICETO, RALPH DE (d. c. 1202), Eng. chronicler; 
dean of St. Paul’s ; works (edit, with introduction 
by Stubbs) specially valuable for period 1172-1202. 

DICET, EDWARD (1832- ), Eng. journalist and 

author; editor of Observer (1870-89); also war-corre- 
spondent. 

DICHOTOMY, in botany, a system of branching 
in which the main axis divides again and again into 
two branches. 

DICKENS, CHARLES (1812-70), Eng. novelist; b. 
Portsea ; s. of poor parents, the originals of Mr. Micawber 
and Mrs. Nickleby. His childho^ was spent at Chat- 
ham, and later on he worked some time in a London 
blacking factory, passing Sunday with his father in the 
debtors’ prison. D. was entirely self-educated. As a 
youth he became a lawyer’s clerk, but this position ho 
relinquished for joumalisra. He soon made a position 
for himself, first as parliamentary reporter, later as a 
writer of sketches (collected and pub. under the title of 
Sketches by Boz, 1836). In the same year he began the 
production of The Pickwick Pampers in periodical numbers. 
This work was followed by Oliver Twist (1837), Nicholas 
Nickleby Old Curiosity Shop and Bamahy Budge 

(1840), Martin Chuzzlewit and The Christmas Carol 
( 1843), Dorribey and Son ( 1846), David Copperfield (1849), 
Bleak House (1852), Tale of Two Cities (1859), Great 
Expectations (1860), Our Mutual Friend (1864), Edwin 
Drood (1870) — the latter unfinished — and several other 
works. Besides novel- writing, D. edited the magazines 
Hous^ld Words and All the Year Bound, and gave 
readings from his works, which realised large sums, 
especially in America. The heavy strain caused by 
those readings, in addition to his other work, eventu- 
ally caused his health to give way, and he died suddenly 
at Gadshill. His work must undoubtedly be classed 
amongst the gpreatest in Eng. fiction by reason of its 
humour, sympathy, descriptive power, keen insight 
into human nature, and inexhaustible store of char- 
acters, although sometimes D.’s character-drawing 
degenerates into caricature. 

lAfe, by John Forster; also studies by George 
Gissing, Dr. A. W. Ward, and G. K. Chesterton. 

DICKINSON, ANNA ELIZABETH (1842- ), 

Amer. author and lecturer on reform. 

DICKINSON, JOHN (1732-1808), Amer. poli- 
tician ; studied law in England ; held office in Delaware 
and Pennsylvania; adverse to Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

DICKSON, SIR ALEXANDER (1777-1840), Eng. 
general ; principal artillery officer at Quatre Bras and 
Waierho. 

DICKSON, SIR JAMES ROBERT (1832-1901), 
Australian politician : one of chief promoters of the 
Commonwe^th. 


DICOTYLEDONS, flowering plants characterised 
by occurrence of two seed leaves {cotyledons) in the 
embryo, and by the secondary growth of the stem. 

DICTATOR, in ancient Rome, one who was in- 
vested with special powers in an emergency when 
authority of consuls was not thought sufficient ; like 
a temporary absolute monarch ; Sulla and Julius 
Caesar were d’s. - 

DICTIONARY, primarily the name given to a 
book containing the words of a language, with their 
meanings, arranged in alphabetical order. But it is 
also now generally applied to works, arranged on 
similar lines, dealing with biography, dates, geography, 
theology, science, and numerous other subjects. An 
etymological d. is one in which the history and deriva- 
tion of words is made the principal object. A Glossary 
differs from a d. in that the former is a list of dialectal, 
obsolete, foreign, or unusual words. An Encyclopcedia, 
which is supposed to cover the entire circle of human 
knowledge, often fills the function of a d. also. Appar- 
ently the earliest d. of which there is any trace was 
the Homeric Lexicon {Lexeis Homerikai) compiled by 
Apollonius, a grammarian of the age of Augustus. 
Latin lexicography was inaugurated by Robert 
Stephens’s Thesaurus lAngucs Latinos (Paris, 1531). 
Another famous early d. was Bayle’s Dictionnaire 
Historique et Critique (1697). Other noted works of 
the kind are the Ital. Vocahulario della Crusca (1612); 
that pub. by the Fr. Academy (1694); the Madrid 
Academy (1726-39) ; and the great Ger. work of the 
Grimm brothers, commenced in 1854. The first Eng. 
d. worthy of the name was that compiled by Nathan 
Bailey (1721-27), which formed the basis of the 
better-known work of Dr. Samuel Johnson (pub. in 
1756). Webster’s Diclioruiry was first issued in 1800, 
and from then to the present time, 191 .3, when Sir James 
Murray’s New English Dictionary is still in course of 
publication, the output of d’s has been enormous, and 
the need of every kind of inquirer seems to have been 
supplied. 

DICTYS OF CRETE, supposed author of a con- 
temporary description of the Trojan War, now existing 
in Latin version. 

DIDACHE, the, name given to an early Christian 
moral treatise, also called The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, the MS. of which was discovered at Constan- 
tinople (1873). See Apocrypha. 

DIDACTIC POETRY, see Poetry. 

DIDEROT, DENIS (1713-84), Fr. author and 
encyclopaodist ; refused to adopt either the law or 
raed. as profession ; made a foolish marriage, and, 
being thrown on his own resources, became a book- 
vseller’s hack. After producing much work of a varied 
but ephemeral character, he was app. to the editorship 
of a projected Encyclopaedia, the first vol. of which 
was pub. in 1751, and the la.st in 1772. During 
some portion of this long period he was assisted by 
D’Alembert and a host of other writers, but a great 
part of it was written by himself. Its speculative 
spirit was feared by the ecclosiauitical party, and by 
their means it was suppressed in 1759, but it was 
afterwards continued. D. also wrote plays, novels, 
philosophical works, and art criticisms ; he shone as 
a letter- writer ; he was one of the greatest thinkers, 
writers, and conversationalists of the XVIII. cent. 

Lord Morloy, Diderot ( 1878) ; Reinach, Diderot. 

DIDIUS SALVIUS JULIANUS, MARCUS, 
Rom. emperor for brief mriod during year 193 a.d. ; 
supplanted by Septimius Soverus. 

DIDO, Elissa, queen and reputed founder of oity 
of Carthage. iEneas visited the oity and fell in love 
with D. ; on his departure she slew herself. 

DIDON, HENRI (1840-1900), Fr. Dominican; 
preacher and educationist. 

DIDOT, FRANgOIS (1089-1757), Fr. publisher 
and printer ; founder of family distinguisheci in same 
occupation down to recent times. 

DIDYMI, Didyma, temple of Apollo, near Miletus, 
Asia Minor; its priests were the Branchidcs, tradi* 
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tional descendants of Branchus ; destroyed by Xerxes, 
481 B.o. ; restored later ; collapsed about XV. cent., 
owing to earthquake. Explorations have revealed the 
finest temple ruin in Asia Minor. 

Pontremoli and HaussonUier, Didymea (1904). 

DIDTMUS GHALCENTEHUS, Gk. grammarian 
Augustus. 

DIE (44® 45' N., 6® 23' E.), town, Drdmo, France ; 
Rom. relics ; wine, silk. Pop. 3638. 

DIEBITSCH, HANS RARE FRIEDRICH 
ANTON, Count Diebioh-Zabalkansky (1785-1831), 
Russ, field-marshal ; wounded at Austerlitz ; dis- 
tinguished himself in Russo-Turk. War, 1828-^ ; d. 
in Polish campaign. 

DIEDENHOFEN (49® 21' N., 6® 9' E.), fortified 
town, on Moselle, Alsace-Lorraine, Germany ; railway 
junction; vines and fruit. Pop. 11,930. 

DIEKIRCH (49® 62' N., 6*^9' K), small town, on 
Sure ; one of the three administrative centres of 
Luxemburg ; tourist centre. Poo. 3900. 

DIELMANN, FREDERICK ‘ ( 1847- ), Amer. 

artist ; pres., National Acad, of Design (1899). 

DroMEN, ANTHONY VAN (1593-1645), Dutch 
admiral and administrator ; Tasmania was originally 
named after him. Van Diemen's Land^ as he was in- 
strumental in sending out Tasman’s expedition. 

DIEPENBEGK, ABRAHAM VAN (1599-1675), 
Flem. artist ; pupil of Rubens ; noted for window- 
paintings and portraits, etc. 

DIEPPE (49® 66' N., 1® 6' E.), seaport, Seine-In- 
f^rieure. Franco, on Eng. Channel, at mouth of Arques ; 
fashionable watering-^ace ; an im[X)rtant port for 
passenger traffic with England ; contains castle (now 
barracks) ; Church of St. Jacques (XIII. cent.). There 
is a fine commodious harbour, enlarged 1911 ,* active 
foreign trade ; important fisheries; shipbuilding ; ivory 
work. D. was bombarded by Eng. and Dutch, 1694. 
Pop. 22,839. 

Merk, History of Dieppe (1909). 

DIERX, LEON (1838- ), Pr. poet; his col- 

lected poems (1872) were crowned by Fr. Academy. 

DIES, CHRISTOPH ALBERT (1765-1822), Ger. 
artist, imitator of Claude Lorraine. 

DIEST (60® 68' N., 6® 3' E.), fortified town, Brabant, 
Belgium ; breweries. Pop. 8337. 

DIESTERWEG, FRIEDRICH ADOLF (1790- 
1866), Ger. educationist ; followed methods of Posta- 
lozzi, and advocated unsectarian education. 

DIET, word used in English to describe certain 
continental assemblies, e.g. tne Reichstag of the Holy 
Rom. Empire. Its origin is to be found in the Teut. 
folk-moot, and then in the assemblies of the Franks. 
It was, however, a select number of princes rather than 
the whole body of men that became important, hence 
the mediaeval d. included generally only nobles. The 
Bundestag of the Germanic Confederation and the Reich- 
stag of the present Ger. Empire are spoken of as d’s. 

DIETETICS is the science of food and feeding 
of man in health and disease. Food is required for 
building up and repairing tissues, and also as a fuel 
to provide heat and energy, and different substances 
contained in food fulfil these different functions. 
Food is composed both of organic and of inorganic 
matter, the former including proteins (albuminous 
substances, e.g. the flesh of meat, white of egg), carbo- 
hydrates (sugars and starchy substances), and fats 
(animal or vegetable fats and oils), while the latter 
include mineral salts (sodium chloride or common 
salt, phosphates, etc.) and water. The substances 
which build and repair tissue are the proteins, the 
mineral salts, and water, while those which provid( 
heat and energy are the fats, the carbohydrates, and 
the proteins. 

The value of any food as nutrition to the body 
depends on several facts : the proportion of proteins, 
carbohydrates, and other substances present ; the 
amount of heat it is able to produce ; and the propor- 
tion of actually nutritive substances it contains, and 
the ease with which these are absorbed by the tissues. 


The amount of food required naturally varies with 
different individuals under different conditions, but 
exhaustive investigations show the minimum dietary 
required by a normal adult man imder moderate 
conditions of muscular worli. Such a man excretes 
16-20 grammes of nitrogen and about 320 grammes of 
carbon every day, and the daily amount of nutritive 
substances required for such a loss is 126 grammes 
of protein, 600 grammes of carbohydrate, 50 grammes 
of fat, the sum of which on analysis will be found to 
contain 20 grammes of nitrogen and 300 grammes 
of carbon, while the calorimeter shows that it 
will produce just over 3000 calories or units of heat. 
To provide the proper quantities of the above sub- 
stances a mixed diet is necessary, as no single food 
has the correct proportion, and a suitable daily diet 
has been shown to bo 1 lb. of bread, J lb. of meat, 
J lb. of fat, 1 lb. of potatoes, J pint of mUk, J lb. (or 2) 
eggs, J lb. cheese. A man doing severe muscular 
work requires a greater amount of food than the above, 
enough to produce 4500-5000 calories of heat instead 
of just over 3000 calories. 

Bryce, Dietetics (1912). 

DIETRIGH, CHRISTIAN WILHELM ERNST 

(1712-74), Ger. artist. 

DIETRICH OF BERN, poetic name applied to 
Theodorio the Great {q.v.) (455-520); founder of the 
Ostragothio monarchy. 

DIEZ (60® 23' N., 8® 2' E.), town, on Lahn, Pruss. 
province of Hesse-Nassau, Germany; ironworks. 
Pop. 4362. 

DIEZ, FRIEDRICH CHRISTIAN (1794-1876), 
Ger. scholar, founder of Romance philology. 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION. — Any relation 
such as 

4 >{z,y,a)-0 . . - (i.) 

where 0 denotes some function, reprosenfs a certain 
family of curves, for each member of which the con- 
stant a has a particular value. The dijferontlal co- 
efficient of y with respect to x is given by 


dy 


(ii.) 


in which ^ and 7 ^ denote partial differential operators. 

Eliminating a between (i.) and (ii) wo get a result of the 
form 



• (iih) 


where / is a definite function depending on 0. The 
equation (iii.) is known as the differential equation for 
the family of curves. Similarly, if wo start with 

0(x, y, a, 6)=0 . . . (iv.) 

we reach, by a similar process, the ditferentiil equation 
of the second order 






(v.) 


The order of a differential equation is the order of the 
highest differential coefficient occurring in it. The 
reverse process, of passing from equations such as (iii.) 
and ( v. ) to (i. ) or (iv. ), is not always easy, for the steps of 
an elimination cannot be retraced. Hence various 
methods have to bo adopted for the solution of 
differential equations, the methods depending on the 
type of equation dealt with. 

1. Differential Equations of the First Order. 
— (i.) Tlie equation Mdy=Ncfx can always be solved 
when the variables can be separated ; for in this 
case we can change to the form Ydy=Xdx; where 
Y is a function of y alone and X of x alone. Honco 
fYdy^j'Xdx -f A ; A being an arbitrary constant. 

(ii.) Linear form. — This may bo written 

where P and Q are functions of x and are explicitly 
independent of y. 
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Multiplying each aide by e , we easily obtain 
fVdx n jVda 
yc ^/Qe . + C 

-fVdas JVdx -fVd» 

».e. y =e . y Qc . da: 4- C« 

C being an arbitrary constant. 

(iii.) Homogeneous equations of the first order are of 
the foriij 

M^=N 

ax 

where M nnd N are horaogenoous functions of x of the 
same degroo. 

Substituting y =t;a;, and regarding M and N as being 
x:'<p{ylx) and reajKJctively, wo got 




(■«)=“ A (“'‘y)- 

(iv.) If one of the variables docs not explicitly occur, 
we have cither 

fx)=^ ■ • • 

1)1 rase (a) we solve for y or as may bo most con- 
\oniont. In Uio firat case we have 


v=/e)3/(.). 


DifTorontiato with respect to a?, and wo gob 

p=nvf,u 

which comoa under the form treated in (i.). In the 
second case wo have j 

:!-/*> 

which at>:ain comes under (L). Similar methods apply 
to case {h). 

(v.) An important form is 

y=pa: + /(p) . . (i.) (Clairaut’s form) 


where P=^^* 

DiHerential 0 wdl h rospoct to a? ; wo have 

p=p + |.T-l 

dp 

Til US either or x ^/'(p)=;0. 

In the first case p=c, a constant, and so y~cx-\-j{c). 
In the second case, eliminating p between this and (i.), 
we got a relation between x and y containing no arbi- 
trary constant. Hence it is not a general solution of 
the equation, but it may be a solution. y=cx + f{c) 
represents a family of straight linos. If these lines 
have an envelope, the second solution, known as a 
singular solution, represents this envelope. 

II. Linf.aji Equation with Constant Cokffi- 
oiBNTS. — This is of the form 

D"y-f*AiD"’'V+ • • • +An-iDy 4- A„y=V 
d 

where D Is wriUon for and A,. A.j, etc., are constants, 

V being a function of x. The solution of such equa- 
tions consists of two parts : one, known as the complex 
menlary funriion, is the primitive of 

/(D)!/=0 .... (1). 

/(D)y denoting A, D»»-' 4* . . . 4-A„)y. 

The other part, known as the particular integral, is any 
solution whatever (the simpler the better) of the 
original equation. 


The complete solution is the sum of the oomplo- 
mentary function and the particular integraL 
For discussion of this and information on second 
order equations, partial differential equations, eto.» see 
Treatise on Differential Equations, by A. U. Forsyth. 
DIFFRACTION OF LIGHT, see Liom. 
DIFFUSION (Physics). — If water be very slowly 
poured on top of a solution of a salt {s.g. copper sul- 
phate), so as to cause no mixing, and the liquids be 
then left alone, It will be found that the heavier salt 
solution will slowly rise and the lighter liquid sink, 
until the strength of solution is the same throughout. 
Tliis process, called diffusion, takCvS place with gases of 
different densities as woU as with liquids, but the d. of 
the former is very rapid as compart with that of the 
latter, which is extremely slow (| grm. of common salt 
will diffuse across a sq. cm. in a day). Graham, in 
1851, was the first to experiment on tho subject. He 
determined the rates of d. of various salts, and found 
great differences among them — hydrochloric acid 
diffuses more than 100 times as fast as caramel. He 
therefore classified substances like the former (chieliy 
salts of mineral aoids) as Crystalloids, and substances 
like gum, albumen, caramel, etc., as Colloids, 

D. also takes place if the liquids or gases are sepa- 
rated by a porous pot or skin (of parchment, paper, 
etc.), the rate having been found by Graham to bo faster 
for the lighter substance — actually the velocities are 
inversely proportional to the so. roots of the densities. 
A skin covered with a thin colloid film and used as a 

K ' ‘tion win stop the d. of colloids but not of ciwstal- 
; by such means a mixture of a colloid and 
crystalloid in solution can bo separated into its com- 
ponents. There is a great similarity between diffusion 
and conduction of beat, and similar mathematical 
methods are employed in both cases. 

Tlie study of a. naturally leads on to that of osmosis, 
and hence plays an important part in medical proscrip- 
tions of solutions that aro appb’ed to tho skin ; it 
further accounts for such natural phenomena as the 
equal distribution of salts in the sea, and that of 
oxygen and nitrogen at all heights in exactly similar 
proportions, though oxygen is tho heavier gas. 

Meyer, Kinetic. TAeory of Oases (1899). 

DIGAMMA, obsolete Gk. letter, called ‘vau,' 
shaped like an English F and pronounced as v-w ; 
disappeared from alphabet c. 650 u.c., in some places 
as early as VII. cent. B.a ; was used in llomorio poems. 

DIGBY, SIR EVERARD (1578-1005), Eng. con- 
spirator ; became a Roman Catholic c. 1699 ; joined iii 
Gunpowder Plot, and was executed. 

DIGBY, SIR KENELM (1603-65), Eng. soldier 
and author; s. of Sir Everard D. {q.v.), juivatcer ; 
imprisoned for Royalist intrigues (1012); helped to 
found Royal Society. 

Longueville, Life of Dighy (1896). 

DIGBY, KENELM HENRY (1800-80), Eng. author 
and archteologist ; author of The Broadstone of Honour. 
DIGENEA, a group of Trematodb Worms {q.v.). 
DIGENIS AKBITAS, BASILIUS, X.-cent. By- 
zantine hero. 

DIGEST, legal term for matter arranged under 
headings; an alphabetical index to cases, with suc- 
cinct rules for each case. 

DIGESTION, the series of changes which food 
undergoes in the interior of an anijnal so that it can be 
absorbed and thus nourish the body. In the amoeba. 
the elementary type of animal, food is simply drawn 
into the interior at any part of the surface and then 
digested ; bat in higher types the digestive system 
has evolved into a complicated tube, the food entering 
at one end, nutriment being absorbed during its gradual 
progress under the infiuenoe of various d^estive 
fluids, and undigested debris being ejected. 

The mouth is provided with teeth — incisors 
and canines for biting and cutting the food in pieces, 
and pre-molars and molars for grinding it dowm so 
that it can be more easily swaUowed. Six salivary 
glands, arranged in three sots of pairs, the sublingual 
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under the tongue, the submaxillary under the angle 
of the lower jaw, and the parotid in front of the ear 
pour their secretion into the mouth. 

The cavity of the throat or j)harynXf separated from 
the mouth by the soft palate above and somewhat 
in front, the so-called pillars of the fauces on each 
side, and the tonsils behind the pillars. Like the 
mouth, the pharynx is lined with smooth mucous mem- 
brane. Above, it is in connection with the nasal 
cavity, which is shut off, during swallowing, by the 
soft palate, while below it is continued as the oeso- 
phagus or gullet, the trachea or windpipe passing in 



Dioesthk System. A, a'sophagus ; B, stomach; 

(7, ])ancreas ; D, liver ; E, gall bladder ; F, 
small intestine ; G, large Intestine ; //, 
appendix. 

front of tho esophagus and communicating with the 
pharynx by tho larynx, the cavity containing the 
voice organ ; the opening is protected by the epiglottis, 
a little lid, projecting backwards into tho pharynx, 
which closes down over tho entrance of tho larynx 
during the act of swallowing. 

Tho oesophagus or Gullet, a tube about 10 inches 
long in tho normal adult, connects the pharynx with 
tho stomach. It has strong muscular walls and is 
lined with mucous membrane which secretes viscid 
mucus, and is thrown into longitudinal folds. 

The Stomach is the most dilatod part of tho digostivo 
system, and is tho receptacle for tho food after it has 
bcou masticated and swallowed. Its shape naturally 
alters with tho degree of its distension, but when 
moderately distended it is pear-shaped, curved upon 
itself. It is situated on tho left side, at the back of 
the upper part of tho abdomen, just below the dia- 
phragm, which is between it and tho heart and left 
lung. It has a muscular coat, tho fibres of which 
are arranged longitudinally, circularly, and obliquely, 
and is lined with mucous membrane thrown into 
numerous folds and containing a great number of 
glands which secrete tho digestive juices. The sub- 
mucous tissue between tho muscular coat and tho 
mucous membrane has a great number of little blood- 
vessels to supply the stomach generally and especially 
its numerous glands with nourishment. The farther, 
or pyloric, end of tho stomach is furnished with a 
valve, and leads into the small intestine. 

The Small Intestine is divided into three parts — 
the upper (the duodenum)^ the middle (the jejunum)^ and 
tho lower (the ileum). The mucous membrane which 
lines the small intestino is thrown into permanent 
folds in tho form of crescents or complete nngs going 


transversely round the interior, diminishing in number 
and in prominence in the lower part. Those are called 
the valvuloe conniverUes, and they increase the absorbing 
and secreting surface area of the mucous membrane. 
Over the whole of the interior surface, on tho valvul® 
and between them, are little projections called viUi, 
present in enormous numbers, but less in size and 
number lower down in the intestine, their function 
being to absorb the digested food. Scattered over the 
surface, also, are minute follicles, formed of lymphoid 
tissue, called solitary glands, which, however, are not 
glandular at all, their functions being probably con- 
nected with the blood. These solitary glands are 
here and there aggregated together, forming patches 
of lymphoid tissue called Peyer'd patches ; both tho 
solitary glands and tho Peyer’s patches are found 
in greater abundance in the lower part of the intestino. 

The mucous membrane also contains secreting glands 
in groat numbers, one type branching and another 
simple and unbranchod, which socroto tho digestive 
fluid of the intestine. 

Besides the secretion of these smaller glands there 
aro poured into tho upper part of tho small intestine 
the secretion of the liver (q.v.) or bile, and the secretion 
of the pancreas {q.v.) or pancreatic juice. The bile 
is convoyed from the liver by two ducts, and a great 
part of it passes through another duct termed the 
cystic duct, to the gsdl- bladder, where it is stored. 

From the gall-bladder it passes to the duodenum 
by way of the common bile-auct, which is joined just 
as it enters tho intestine by tho duct conveying tho 
pancreatic juice from the pancreas. 

After passing through the small intestine, tho food, 
mixed as it is with digestive juices, passes into the Large 
Intestine through a valve termed the ileo-ceecal valve, 
which prevents its going back. Tho largo intestine is 
short compared with the small intestine, but its dia- 
meter is very much greater. The internal surface is 
smooth and lined with mucous membrane, with tho 
openings of numerous Liebc ’mhn’s glands on its 
surface, and the so-called solitary glands are present 
in considerable numbers, while villi aro absent. The 
large intestine is best considered under several 
divisions : tho caecum, the saccular dilatation of tho 
intestine beyond the ileo-caecal valve, into which opens 
the narrow blind tube called tho vermiform appendix ; 
the a^scending colon, going up on tho right side as far as 
tho liver ; the transverse colon, extending right across 
the front of tho upper part of the abdominal cavity ; 
the descending colon, going vertically downwards on 
tho loft side ; the iliac colon, a short portion curving 
into the pelvis ; tho pelvic colon, a long loop of intestine 
in the pelvis ; and, lastly, tho rectum, which is a dilated 
part just above tho opening of tho intestino on tho 
surface. The anus, which is the part actuaUy opening 
on the surface, is usually kept tightly closed by strong 
circular muscles which surround it. 

Digestive Processes. — Tho food cannot be absorbed 
so as to nourish the body tissues in the condition 
in which it enters the mouth, and tho various diges- 
tive juices break it down into simpler and more 
soluble substances, which are able to pass into the blood 
and lymphatic vessels. The substances in the digestive 
juices which cause this transformation are called 
ferments or enz3rmes. 

When the food is taken into the mouth it is broken 
into small pieces by the process of mastication, and at 
the same time mixed with the saliva, which is alkaline, 
from tho salivary glands. The saliva servos to moisten 
tho food and make it more easily swallowed, and also, 
by virtue of an enzyme, piyalin, which it contains, it 
transforms a small part of the starch in the food into 
dextrin or maltose. 

After being thoroughly masticated, the food is 
gathered on the surface of the tongue, which pushes 
it backwards to be seized by the muscular walls of 
the pharynx, and then it is quickly propelled through 
the pharynx and the oesophagus down to the stomami. 

Ine upper and more dilated part of the stomach. 
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or the fundus, acts as a reservoir for the food, which 
is gradually passed along to the pyloric end. Digestion 
by the saliva goes on xor some time in the stomach, 
but eventually the gastric ]uice, which has been pro* 
duced from the gastric glands by the stimulus of the 
presence of food and of alkaline saliva, is suiBcient to 
neutralise and render acid the stomach contents, thus 
stopping the action of ptyalin/ The gastric juice con- 
verts most of the protein in the food into syntonin, 
albumoses, or peptones, while the fat becomes free. 
Pepsin is the enzyme in the gastric juice which causes 
the conversion of the protom, and free hydrochloric 
acid, which is necessary for the action of pepsin, and 
in addition prevents decomposition of the stomach 
contents, is also produced in tne stomach. Absorption 
of the food takes place to a small extent in the stomach. 
The pyloric part of tlie stomach undergoes violent and 
rhythmic contractions so as to mix the food thoroughly 
with the digestive juices, and also to send it gradually 
through the pylorio valve to tlie small intestine. 

As the chyme, i.e. the partly digested food in the 
stomach, comes into the duodenum it is in contact with 
the mucous membrane and converts the prosecretin 
in its cells into secretin.. This is absorbed by the blood 
capillaries and conveyed to the pancreas and the liver, 
exciting a flow of pancreatic Juice and of bile. Tlie 
alkaline pancreatic juice neutralises the acid chyme, 
and as soon as the neutralisation is complete more 
ohvme comes from the stomach through the pylorio 
valve. The pancreatic juice also excites a flow of 
the intestinal digestive juice {succus entericus), which 
contains several enzymes in small quantity acting on 
the derivatives of protein and the carbohydrates in 
the food, and converting them into still simpler sub- 
stanoes. The pancreatic juice contains an enzyme, 
trypsin, which causes a still further breaking down of 
the proteins, and also other enzymes which act on the 
carbohydrates and fits. 

Bile is a solvent of the fats and fatty acids in the 
food. It is in the small intestine that the food is 
mainly absorbed, the villi being the absorbent agents ; 
fats (which are absorbed in the form of fatty acids and 
glycerine) are conveyed away by the lacteal vessels 
of the villi, while proteins (absorbed in the form of 
amino-aoids or, in some cases, simply as albumoses 
and peptones) and carbohydrates (absorbed as simple 
sugars) are conveyed away by the blood capillaries of 
the villi. 

In the largo intestine, to which the food next passes, 
digestion and absorption of food both go on to a slight 
e:^nt, the digestion being probably caused by en- 
zymes which have been carried down in the food from 
the small intestine. Absorption of water, however, 
takes place to a very consulerablo extent in the largo 
intestine, and the undigested material which passes 
down to the rectum In^comes gradually more and 
more solid in consistence. 

In addition to the undigested debris excreted by 
the intestine, waste products nro excreted by the 
kidneys, the skin, andf the lungs ; the urine and the 
jjerspiration contain waste products from proteins, 
while the carbonic acid gas excreted through the lungs 
is a waste product of the carbohydrates and fats, and 
water is excreted in the urine, in the perspiration, and 
also by the lungs. 

Disorders. — The different jwrts and organs of 
the alimentary system are so intimately connected 
with one another in the process of digestion that a 
lesion or disease in one must have a considerable effect 
on the others; while the mucous membrane, lining 
the whole digestive tract, is in such intimate contact 
with the food substanoos wliich come from without 
that any noxious or infective constituent of the food 
is extremely likely to affect it, u nd therefore the whole 
dimstive system, to a very considerable extent. 

Stomatitis, inflammation of the mouth, and tonsil- 
litis, Inflammation of the tonsils, are treated with 
mild antiseptics and astringents locally and by treating 
the general condition. Parotitis, or mumps is 


an inflammation, probably a bacterial infection, of 
the parotid salivary gland. Catarrh frequently affects 
the fauces, oesophagus, stomach, and bowel, and is 
usoaliy treated oy dietetic measures and sometimes 
internal antiseptics. Tuberculosis (q.v.) and syphilis 
(g.e.) may affect the digestive system. The oseoum 
and appendix are often subject to inflammation, 
and medical treatment of the disease may have to 
yield to surgical interference. Xyp^oi<l fever (g.tr.), 
dysentery (q.v.), and oholera (q.v.) are specifio ia- 
feotious diseases with characteristic manifestations in 
different parts of the intestine. Malignant growths 
are found in the cesophagus, stomach, pancreas, liver, 
and the different parts of the intestine, and surreal 
measures are necessary for their treatment. Axumal 
parasites of man are most commonly found in the 
alimentary tract, and are treated by quassia, filix-mas, 
and other anthelmintics in different cases. Colic (q.v.), 
dyspepsia (q.v,), ulcer and other diseases of the 
stomach (^.v.), disease of the liver and gall-bladder 
(a.v.), and diseases of the pancreas (q.v.) are considered 
elsewhere. See also Dibtxtics- 

DIGGING WA8PS, see Wasps. 

DIGITALIS, in rned., the leaves of the foxglove 
(q.v.), used as a drug for stimulating the heart and con- 
tracting the arteries, and as a diuretic; the action 
being due to three of the glucosides in the leaves, 
digUoxin, digitalin, and digilMtin. 

DIGNE (44® 5' N., 6® 14' E.), town. Basses- Alpos, 
France ; the ancient Dinia ; bp.*s see ; cathedral ; 
preserved fruits and confections. Pop. 7260. 

DIGOIN (46® 28' N., 4® 2' E.), town, on Loire, 
Sa6ne-et-Loire, France ; pottery and porcelain. Pop. 
7000. 

DIJON (47® 21' N., 6* 2' E.), fortified town, C6te 
d'Or, France ; has Gothic cathedral and several fine 
churches ; H6tol-de-ville (formerly ducal palace) ; 
Palais-de- Justice (XV. cent.); univ., schools of art 
and music. D. came under Dukes of Burgundy (q.v.), 
XI. cent., and for cent’s was their capital; bombarded 
and occupied by Prussians, 1870. D. is important 
railway junction, lies on Canal de Bourgogne ; oentre 
of Burgundy wine industry ; licmeur, beer, mustard, 
candles, wool, market produce. Pop. (1911) 76,640. 

DILAPIDATION, in general, state of decay ; in 
particular, it refers to an incumbent’s neglect, or im- 
pairing of, eoolesiastioal property. 

DILEMMA, logical term indicating two suppositions, 
either of which leads to an unacceptable result ; 
the suppositions are called * horns of the d.’ 

DILIGENCE, in Scots law, warrants to enforce 
attendance of witnesses or production of documents ; 
process of law by which persons, lands, or effects are 
attached as seourity for a debt. 

DILKE, SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH, Bart. 
(1810-69), Eng. politician; helped to organise Great 
Exhibition of 1851 ; M.P. for Wallinrford (1866); with 
Pro! Lindley founded the Gardener^ Chronicle (1841). 

DILKE, SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH, Bart. 
(1843-1911), Eng. Liberal politician, s. of preceding; 
M.P. for Chelsea (1868-86); Under-Seo. for Foreign 
Affairs (1880-82); Pres.; Local Government Boa^ 
1882-86); appeared as co-respondent in divorce case 
(1886), thereny ruining a political career of highest pro- 
mise; re-enterod Parliament, 1892, as member for Forest 
of Dean. D. was proprietor of the Athenaeum and Notes 
and Queries, and author of Greater Britain (1868), 
Problems of Greater Britain (1890), and, with Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson, Imperial Defence (1897), and The 
British Empire (1899).— Lady Dilki (1840-1904), 
the widow of Mark Pattison (q.v.), m. Sir (Carles D. in 
1886 ; wrote numerous books on ext, especially Fr. art. 

DILLENBURG (60® 44' N., 8® 14' E.), town, on 
Dille, Pruss. provinoe of Haase-Nassau, Germany ; 
birthplace of William of Orange. Pop. 6039. 

DILLENS, JULIEN (1849-1904), Belg. sculptor. 

DXLLINGEN (48® 34' N., 10® 30' E.), to^vn, on 
Danube, Bavaria, Germany ; from XVI. -XVIII. cent., 
seat of Jesuit university. Pop. 6162. 
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DILLMANN, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1823- 
94), Ger. Orientalist. 

DILLON, ARTHUR RICHARD, Catholic pre- 
late of Irish descent ; bp. of Evreux, 1763 ; abp. of 
Toulouse, 1758, of Narbonno, 1763; emif^rated, 1790. 

DILLON, JOHN (1851- . ), Irish naturalist; 

M.P. for Tipperary, 1880 ; since 1885 for East Mayo ; 
several times imprisoned for violent speeches. 

DIME, tenth part of Amer. dollar ; approximately 
five pence. 

DIMITY, cotton cloth, used for curtains and 
hangings, either white or figured. 

DINAJPUR (25® 38' N., 88® 41' E.), town and dis- 
trict, Rajshahi division, Bengal, India. Pop. 13,430. 
District : area, 3946 sq. miles. Pop. 1,667,080. 

DINAN (48® 27' N.. 2® 2' W.), health-resort, Cdtes- 
du-Nord, fVauce ; chief buildings; churches of St. 
Malo and St. Sauveur ; leather and canvas manufac- 
tured ; trade in grain, cider, and agricultural produce. 
Pop. 10,534. 

DINANT (60* 16' N., 4® 65' E.), summer resort, on 
Meuse, Namur, Belgium ; formerly fortified ; chief 
edifice is Gothic church of Notre Dame (XIIT. cent.) ; 
tanneries ; * Dinant * cakes ; sacked by Charles the 
Bold, Ur>6. Pop. 7552. 

DINAPUR (25® 38' N., 86® 6' E.), town, on Ganges, 
Patna district, Bihar and Orissa, India ; military 
cantonment. Pop. 33,699. 

DINARCHUS (d. 290 B.O.), celebrated Attic orator. 

DINARD (48® 38' N., 2® 2' VV.), seaport and water- 
ing-place, Brittany, France. Pop. 4800. 

DINDIGAL (10® 21' N.. 78® E.), town, Madura dis- 
trict, Madras, India ; fortress formerly of strategical 
importance; tobacco exported. Pop. 25,182. 

DINDORF, KARL WILHELM (1802-83), Ger. 
classical scholar. 

D'INDY, PAUL -MARIE -THEODORE -VIN- 
CENT (1851- ), Fr. composer; disciple of C^sar 

Franck. 

DINEIR (38® 8' N., 30® 6' R.), small town, Asia 
Minor ; occupies site of ancient Gdctnm. 

DINGELSTEDT, FRANZ VON (1814-81), Ger. 
dramatist and poet. 

DINGHY, rowing boat u^rd by yachtsmen and in 
Navy ; term originally signified small flat-bottomed 
craft, square at one end, now u.sed loosely of any boat 
up to 14 ft. in length. 

DINGLE (52® 8' N., 10® 15' W.), seaport, on Dingle 
Bay, County Kerry, Ireland ; fisheries. 

DINGO, see Dog Family. 

DINGWALL (57® 36' N., 4® 27' W.), chief town 
of Ross and Cromarty, Scotland ; remains of ancient 
castle ; monument to Sir. Hector MacDonald. 

DINIZULU, see Cetkwayo. 

DINKA, negro tribes occuimng districts in neigh- 
bourhood of White Nile ; chiefly herdsmen. 

DINKELSBOHL (49® 4' N., 10® 18' E.), walled 
town, on Wormitz, Bavaria, Germany ; trade in cattle 
and corn; manufactures pencils and leather. Pop. 
4655. 

DINOCRATES, Gk. architect, patronised by 
Alexander the Great ; designed city of Alexandria. 

DINOFLAGELLATA, family of marine infusorians 
sometimes grouped botanically as Poridiniales ; 
furnished with anterior and transverse flagella ; 
occasionally have covering of cellulose. 

DINOSAUR, see Reptiles. 

DINOTHERIUM, see Elephant. 

DINWIDDIE, ROBERT (1693-1770), liout.-gov. 
of Virginiii, 1751-58 ; precipitated Fr. and Ind. War. 

DIOCESE, district presided over by a bp. ; used in 
ecclesiastical sense since IX. cent. ; word originally 
used for one of twelve civil divisions of Empire under 
Diocletian ; bp’s take titles from cathedral sees, not d’s. 

DIOCLETIAN, GaIUS ATJRELIDS VALERIUS Dio- 
OLETIAKUS (245-313 A.D.), Rom. emperor, 284-306; 
reorganised Empire under two Auguaii and two 
0(Z8ar » ; conducted the last great persecution of 
Christians ; abdicated. His era is called Bra of 


-DIONYSUS 

^.j. — Edict ol D., issued 301 a.d. to regulate 

price of food and wages ; preserved in Gk. and Latin 
fragments in various places. 

Mason, Diocletian (1876). 

DIODATI, GIOVANNI (1576-1649), Swiss Prot. 
theologian; prof, of Hebrew at Geneva, 1795; strong 
Calvinist ; translated Bible into Italian and French. 

blODONTIDJE, soh Porcupine Fishes. 

DIODORUS CRONUS (IV. cent. B.o.), Gk. 
philosopher of Megarian school (q.v,). 

DIODORUS SICULUS, Gk. historian ; fl. in times 
of Julius CsBsar and Augustus ; wrote history of world 
from Creation to Ctesar’s Gallic wars. 

DIODOTUS, Baotrian satrap who rebelled against 
Antiochus TI. 

DIOGENES (c. 412-323 B.o.), Gk. ‘cynic’ philo- 
sopher ; said to have lived in a tub ; believed in 
enduring pain and doing without pleasure. 

DIOGENES APOLLONIATES (c. 460 B.o.), 

Gk. philosopher of Ionic school ; fragments of writings 
preserved. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS (II. cent, a.d.), Gk. 
historian, and biographer of Gk. philosophers. 

DXOGENIANUS, Gk. grammarian of Hadrian’s 
reign. 

DIOGNETUS, EPISTLE TO, anonymous docu- 
ment of II. cent., describing the ideal life of the early 
Church. 

DIOMEDES, king of Argos ; fought against Troy ; 
figures in Iliad. 

DIOMEDES (IV. cent, a.d.), Rom. grammarian. 

DION (c. 408-353 B.o.), follower of Plato ; banisliod 
from Syracuse by Dionysius the younger, ho returned 
and captured the city ; assassinated. 

DION CASSIUS (b. 155 a.d.), Rom. historian; 
wrote the History of Rome to llio period of Agrippa’s 
death (10 a.d.). 

DION CHRYSOSTOMUS (50-117 a.d.), Gk. 
rhetorican ; called the * Golden-moutlied ’ ; Ills orations, 
written in Attic Greek, were distinguished by a clear 
and eloquent style. 

DIONE (ckssical myth.), d. of Uranus and Ge in 
some accounts, of Oceanus and I’ethys in others ; 
wife of Zeus, and mother of Aphrodite. 

DIONYSIUS (d. 367 B.o.), tyrant of Syracuse; 
cruel despot. 

DIONYSIUS, ‘ The Younger,’ tyrant of Syracuse ; 
s. of above; suco. his f. (367); in turn supplanted 
by Dion {q.v.). 

DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITICUS {Acts H'**), 
an Athenian converted by St. Paul ; name later 
attached to certain writings of which there are traces 
c. 500 A.D. ; they are : Gonceming the Celestial Hierarchy^ 
Concerning Divine Names, Gonceming Mystic Theology* 
They are valuable in themselves, being influenced by 
N CO- Platonic mysticism, and treating of angels and 
sacraments. They were trans, into Batin by Erigona, 
and exercised oonsiderable influence on t he thou^t of 
the West. 

DIONYSIUS EXIGUUS, VI. -cent. Scythian 
ohronologist. 

DIONYSIUS OP HALICARNASSUS, Gk. rhet- 
orician and historian of the age of Augustus ; one of 
the greatest of Gk. literary critics. 

Sandys, Hist, of Glass. Scholarship (1906). 

DIONYSIUS PERIEGETES, author of time of 
Hadrian ; wrote a geographical trwvtiae in hexameters. 

DIONYSIUS, ST. (d. 268), pope, 269, after 

see had remained vacant for a year owing to persecu- 
tion ; condemned heretical doctrines of Saoellius ; 
ransomed Cappadocian Christians enslaved by Goths. 

DIONYSIUS TELMAHARENSIS, patriarch of 
Syrian Jacobite Church (818-48) ; first a monk ; made 
patriarch unwillingly, but a zealous prelate; wrote 
Annals (now lost) and a Ohronicle. 

DIONYSIUS THBAX (c. 00 B.O.), Qk. grammarian 
and rhetorician. 

DIONYSUS (classical m 3 rtb.), called by the Latins 
Bacchus, was the god of wine and revelry ; s. of Zeus 
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and Samale ( was oared for in his yoath by an aged 
8 at 3 rr, Silenus, with whom his name is often coupled. 
The DionyMia^ fostivals in his honour, were neld 
throughout Greooo. 

DIOPBANTUS, Gk. algebraist of Alexandria; 
lived (probably) during III. oent. ; supposed to be 
inventor of algebra, but this is doubtful ; his analysis 
of theo^ of indeterminate problems is named after 
him ; six books of Ills Arithmetica and work on 
polygonal numbers survive. 

DIORITE, family of rooks resembling granite and 
composed of hornblende and felspar ; named D. by 
Haiig, a well-known geologist ; tough composition, in 
colour white, sometimes speokled with dark gieen 
or blaok. 

DIPHILIS (342-291 B.o.). writer of Attic comedy. 

DIPHTHERIA, a oonta^ous disease, characterised 
by fever and a membranous exudation on the mucous 
surface usually of the back of the throat and the 
tonsils. An attack generally comes on gradually, 
with a sore throat, on examination found to be reddened 
and, sooner or later, with white patches, often accom- 
panied by shivering and vomiting and swelling of 
the glanas of the neck. Diagnosis of D. chiefly 
depends on the bacteriological examination of a 
swab taken from the back of the neck. The person 
is markedly depressed, and may go on sinking to a 
fatal end, or the symptoms may improve, the membrane 
become detached, and the throat noal, but recovery is 
usually slow. 

The treatment is now to give the aniitoxin in 
practically every case, and as early as possible ; it 
neutralises the poisons produced in the disease, and 
causes in the individual a change for the better in a 
few hours. Disinfectants may also be sprayed on 
the throat. Since the introduction of the antitoxin 
treatment the mortality has fallen from 30-50 % to 
about 10 %. 

The cause of the disease is a bacillus called the 
Klebs-Lofller bacillus after its two discoverers. 

The disease is endemic in Europe and America, 
becoming epidemic from time to time, and it is believed 
to be on the increase, occurring chiefly in children, 
specially those under ten years of ago. It may bo 
sjuead through the sputum from a diphtheritio person 
being ejected into the air ; while milk, domestic 
animals (e.y. cats), and the crowding together of 
children through compulsory school attendance are 
all frequent causes of the spreadin,:^ of the disease. 

Parker, Diphtheria ; Ker, Infecitous Diseases. 

DIPHYLLA, see Vampirk Bats. 

DIPL.ODOCU8, fossil Keptilb (a.v.), 

DIPLOMACY. — The practice and theory of inter- 
national negotiation has only been recognised as a 
distinct art or science since the end of the XVIII. 
cent. European <1. has onlv been on its present 
footing since the Congress of Vienna, 1815. In the 
XVIII. cent, states wore viewed pretty much os the 
private property of their rulers, hence there was Little 
or nothing of that consultation of publio opinion 
which plays so large a part in international relations 
now. Agcun, there was little desire for universal 
peace or real recognition of the duties of nations to one 
another, even os a far-off ideal. Also, communication, 
of course, was far slower and diplomatic etiquette 
elaborate. D., as wo know it, could hardly exist in a 
feudal state, and much of European negotiation 
between states can be traced back in principle to 
those Ital. states which at the time of the Rciiaissanoe 
offered a contrast to the centralised monarchies around 
them. Venice, whose traditions were derived from 
Constantinople, developed this bninch of statecraft 
greatly, ana the reports of Venetian ambassadors to 
their home government are as remarkable for political 
sa^oity as they are valuable to the hist, student. 

jEStnhassits were at first only temporary ; Spain was 
the first to appoint a permanent ambassador to 
England— -in 1487. Machiavelli in II Principe had 
ouuined his political theories with frank unscrupulous- 
31 
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ness, and Francis 1. of France set to work to apply 
them. So lacking seemed d. in moral principle that 
some of the best thinkers, e.g. Grotius, thought it 
either useless or misohievons. There was no idea 
of the possibilities to which it might lead among a 
number of democratic states. An ambassador was 
obliged to keep up much ceremony ; this and the 
elaborate etiquette which hedged him in made it 
more convenient for many states only to send agents. 
Members of a Corps diplomQtiqneha,ve varkus privileges, 
e.g. they are personally inviolable — even after war has 
been declared. 

E. C. Grenville-Murray, Emhaasiea to Foreign 
Courts, a history of diplomacy. 

DIPLOMATICS, that mch of studv which 
concerns itself with the dipldmatic sources of history. 
A diploma in Rom. times was a licence or passport, 
but the term has come to be used loosely of medissval 
documents as a whole. They fall into two classes : 
(1) publio deeds, of which an enormous number of 
all sorts and ages, many in long continued series, 
are preserved in the Record Office, and (2) private 
deeds, which include not only those relating to in- 
dividuals, but municipal deeds and charters of cor- 
porations. The documents in the Record Office are 
now being calendered, as it is not possible to print 
them nil in extenso ; the private ones are more scattered 
and difficult to deal witn. Of foreign collections the 
moat important is that of the Papal Chancery. Dating 
from very early times, it was set on a fre.sh footing 
by Pope Julius I. (337-52). Very few originm 
dooumenis prior to the XI. cent, have survived ; 
the earlier ones till then are all on papyrus, after 
that on vellum. From then distinct and different 
formulas came to be used ; in the XIII. oent. the term 
bull (from bulla, a leaden seal) was used for all sorts 
of documents. Gradually more exact customs and 
formulas wore followed. Briefs (from brevia) are first 
found in the XIII. cent., when they were granted 
largely for indulgences. The Chancery of the 
Merovingian kings of France has documents going 
back to 625, and the earlier ones are on vellum. They 
consist of precepts, granting gifts, privileges, etc,, and 
judgments. Those of the early Karlings are similar ; 
they took a definite form in the IX. oent., become 
confused in the X., and are again regulated in the 
XI. Eng. kings of Anglo-Saxon times followed 
Frankish precedents in their royal charters. Some 
genuine ones have survived. Edward the Confessor 
was the first to use a great seal. William the Con- 
queror brought in the methods the Normans had 
learnt from the Capetian kings of France. Until 
John the kings call themselves Rex Anglorum (king 
of the English), then Rex Anglias (king of England). 
John called himself Lord of Ireland, Henry VIII., 
king of Ireland, Edward III., king of France (a title 
retained^ Eng. kings till 1801). 

Q. F. Warner and H. J. Ellies, Facsimiles of Royal 
and Other Charters in the British Muse/wm ; various 
publioations of the Record Office. 

DIPLOPODA, millipedes. See MmiaFona. 

DIPNOI, see under Fishbs. 

DIP ODOM Y8, kangaroo rat. See Pookbt 

Gophbes. 

DIPPED, JOHANN KONRAD (1673-1734), 
Lutheran theologian and solentist ; invented Prussian 
blue. 

DIPPERS, Watbb-Ovzels {CincUdes), a family 
of 26 thrush-like perching birds, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of mountainous streams in both Old and 
New Worlds. 

DIPSOMANIA, an insatiable craving for drink, 
particularly alooholio, often ocourring periodically. 

DIPTEHA, Flies, insects possessing two mem- 
branous, usually transparent, wings ; the major 
portion of the head is occupied by the large eyes, and 
Mars the suctorial mouth parts. It is united to the 
thorax by a delicate neck, ensuring remarkable 
mobility- The larv» are termed maggots or grubs» 
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and flre marvellously rapid in development, this 
only takini^ a few days. Owing to their scavonging 
habits, itios are a great source of danger to health, 
some blood-suokinff forms such as the mosquito (q.v.) 
and tsetse (q.c.) Ming of special interest as tney 
are thought to transmit various tropical diseases. 

Curtis, Diptr.ra, 

DIPTYCH, originally a tablet made to shut, 
containing letters, etc. ; then in Christian Church 
names were recorded on it, and calendars and martyr- 
ologios developed. 

DIR (35* 15' N.. 71® 60' E.), independent 

state, N.W. Frontier Province, India; chief town. 
Dm. 

DIRGE (classical myth.), wife of King Lyous ; 
.Antiope’s sons tied her to the horns of a wild bull, 
which dragged her about until she perished. 

DIRECTORS, persons managing a public company 
or trading concern for the benefit of themselves and 
all shareholders. A share qualification for d's is 
common, but not essential. If a d. parts with his 
qualification shaios he is disqualified. If the Articles 
provide for remuneration, toe d’s may sue for it, 
whether the company is making profits or not. The 
fact that d's give their services gratuitously does not 
lessen their liabilities. 

DIRECTORY (1796-90). committee of five 
which during Fr. Revolution formed executive govern- 
ment of France from end of Reigu of Terror and death 
of Robespierre to Ctmsulate of Napoleon. The 
extravagant pseudo-classioal designs of ladies* dre.s3c.s 
at that penod were revived (1910) as * Dirootoire 
gowns.* 

DIRECTRIX, see Como Section. 

DIRK, dagger, omamonted with cairngorm.*?, worn 
with full Highland dress ; also sword, 18 in. long, worn 
by Brit, midshipmen. 

DIR8CHAU (54* 6' N.. 18* 45' E.), town, on Vis- 
tula, W. Prussia, Germany; sugar factories. Top. 
41,190. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRI^'-J^^mor, Prot. Church, 
founded by Stone and ITar^, ' Alexander Camp- 
bell in 1804 ; offshoot fro’J bv ^ regards 

baptism they advocate < 4 ! , ^'id observe lord’s 

Supper ; orthodox, in Chns^log}i Vut without elabo- 
rate doctrinal formula; have now over a million com- 
municants in U.S. 

DISCLAIMER, legal term signifying denial or 
renounoement of claim or right ; statement made 
by patentee when ho has claimed more than his due, 
showing what idea be does not claim under his patent. 

DISC OPH ORA, see Leeches. 

DISCOVERT, see Pojlab Keoions, Africa, and 
Australia and America. 

DISCUS, stone or metal disk, used for throwing 
in ancient Ok. athletics. At the Olympic games held 
in Athens (1896) d. throwing was revived as a sport. 

DISESTABLISHMENT.— The idea of revolt from 
the State Church and desire for religious froodoro 
wore features of the Protestant reformation ; feeling 
became acute in England during reign of Charles I . ; 
toleration under succeeding monarchs eased the tension, 
but in 1869 Gladstone’s ministry disestablished the 
Church of Ireland. Agitation for the d. of the Church 
of Wales led to the Welsh D. Bill, 1912, w^oh was 



DISINFECTANTS, substances which destroy 
bacteria and so prevent the spread of infectious disease, 
e.q. potassium permanganate, oarbolio acid, eulphurous 
acid fumes, formaldehyde. 

DISORDERLY HOUSE, Brothkl, house where 
women prostitute themselves for money ; is treated 
under English Law as a nuisance, and investigation 
may be made on the request of two ratepavers ; 
eesreh may also be made if it is suspected tnat a 
woTuan is boii^ detained against her will. Many 
brothels in Britain are kept by foreigners^ but the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1912, which imposes 


heavy j)onaltiQ8, including (logging, on procurers, may 
|vossiDly check the growth of d. h’s. 

DISPENSATION, remission of a law, generally 
used in relation to an act of the Pope suoh as that of 
granting Henry VIII. permission to marry Catherine 
of Aragon, his late bro.’s wife. The only act of d. 
now in the power of Brit, sovereigns is that of 
granting pardon to criminals. 

DISPERSION (in optics), a term us^ to denote 
the effect produced when a beam of white light is passed 
through a glass prism. The roeulting beam is 
8])read out into a broad band composed of the seven 
primary colours. The original light is * dispersed * 
owing to the different amounts by which rays of 
different colours are bent, when passod through a 
prism (see Lens). On passing the light through 
substances which absorb certain colours, the d. pro- 
duced is abnorm.al. This pbonomonon, termed 
anomuloui d., is the cause of the use of ruled gratings 
instead of glass prisms, in the stiulv of spectra. D. is 
also used to signify the Bcattoring of light at a reflecting 
surface. 

DISRAELI, BENJAMIN, see BkaconsfIKLD. 

DISRAELI, ISAAC (1766-1848), Kng. author; 
belonged to a family of Span. Jews ; f. of Earl of 
Beaconsfield ; author of Curiositits of T.itemture, 
Calamities of Author^Hy etc. 

DISS (52* 23' N., 1* 7' E.), market town, on Wavo- 
ney, Norfolk, England. Pop. (1911) 37n0. 

DISSENTERS, ‘ Nonconformists,’ those who dis- 
sent from tlio teaching of the Clniroh of England ; call 
themselves ‘ Free Churchmen.’ 

DISSOLUTION, the breaking up of parliament 
in accordance with the Parliament Act, 1911 (which 
limits duration of Parliaments to five years, instead 
of seven as proviou!>lv fixed by Septennial Act, 1716), 
or by roval prerogative. The king dissolves parlia- 
ment on Ihe advice of the premier and cabinet. 

DISTAFF, stick upon which unspun llax or wool 
is placed preparatory to spinning it into thread on wheel. 

DISTILLATION, the conversion of substances into 
vapours, afterwards condensed into liquid form, is 
employed to eepirate and purifv liquids, especially 
organic liquids. Heat converts liquids into vapour ; 
cold converts vapours into liquid. These two pro- 
c<^ 8 S 08 constitute a. Holid parlioles, being inoouvortible 
into vapour, are loft behind. Liquids have dutinot 
boiling-points at which they pass into vaMur, so liquid 
impurities of lower boiling- jK)int can oe condensed 
and collected first, while those of higher boiling-point 
than the required liquid are loft bouind. The neces- 
sary apparatus consists of a distilling flask and a con- 
denser. The d. flask has a long n&^k and a long, narrow 
Ride-tube. In the neck Is a cork fitted with a ther- 
mometer, the bulb of which comes just below the 
side-tube and records the temperature of the vapour. 
The condenser is a glass tube with a glass or metal 
jacket with entrance and exit tubes tlirough which cold 
water runs continuously. A cork bearing the side-tube 
from the d. flask fits into one end, while the other end 
diM into a collecting flask. The d. flask is heated, and 
when the thermometer records that the vapour is pass- 
ing throu^ the side-tube into the condenser at the 
boiling-point of the required liquid, a fresh collecting 
flask is connected. Fbaotional Dlsiillation. — 
Liquids can be separated by collecting the distillate 
in portions at intervals of 6* or 10*, and redistilling 
eaon portion. Distillation in Stbabl— Certain 
liquids decompose on boiling, but if steam is passed 
through them they volatilise and pass over unchanged 
with the steam. 

Young, FracUonal Diatillation (1903); E. J. Mills, 
Destmenve Distillation (1010). 

DISTOMUM, the liver-fluke. Sec Tbematodb 
Worms. 

DISTRESS, in law, the act of distraining (seizing) 
goods by a landlord under a d. warrant for the recovery 
of rent. 

DXTKMAR8CHEN, D 1 TMAR 8 H (54* 5' N., 9* 10' £.), 
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diitrlot, Gtrmany^ formins part of anoient duohy of 
Holstein, between Eider, Sloe, and North Sea ; colonised 
from Friesland and Saxony ; annexed to Prussia, 1866. 
Pop. 87,477. 

DITBYRAMBXG POETRY, irregular form of Gk. 
Iwio poetry, originally used in worship of Dionysus 
(Bacchus ). A modem example is Dryden*s Alexander's 
Feast. 

DITTERSBAGH (.W 45' N., 16* 22' E.), town, 
Prussian province of Silesia, Germany ; coal muies. 
Pop. 11,463. 

DITTERSDORP, KARE DXTTERS VON (1739- 
99), Austrian composer and violinist ; b. Vienna ; 
od. at Prince Joseph von Hildburghau8en*s expense; 
or. * von D.,* 1773 ; best works : Esther Isaac, Job (ora- 
torios), Doktof und Apotheker, Betrug dureh Aberglauben 
(oomio operas), besides orchestral and chamber music. 

DIURETICS, substances which oaqse increase 
in the flow of urine, by acting on the kidneys, the blood, 
or blood-vessels, or the nervous system ; e.g. caffeine, 
digitalis. 

DIVAN, Diwan, Persian word meaning Oriental 
council ; chamber whore such meetings are held ; 
coUeotad works of Arabic pool. 

DIVANIEB (32* N., 45* W.), small town, on 
Euphratee, Asiatic Turkey. 

DIVERS [Colymbidof), a family containing 5 
species of handsome, long-necked swimming birds, 
found in the northern parts of the Old and New Worlds. 
They obtain their food by diving, and have coloured 
bars on the throat. Three species occur in Britain. 

DIVERS AND DIVING.— The employment of 
naked divers for searching the sea-bottom for pearls, 
sponges, etc., apparently dates back to very early times, 
and this primitive method is still used to some extent in 
the East. Divers are referred to in Homer’s Iliad \ 
they wore employed by Alexander the Great; and 
numerous references to them are found in the classic 
writers. The diving-bell, the avrliost moans of assisting 
(he diver, is stated to have been the invention of Roger 
Bacon (1260). ’ITiis must have been a very rude con- 
trivance, of which no description is extant. The 
modem diving-bell dates from 1788 (when it was used 
by Smeaton at Ramsgate), and consists of a cast-iron 
chamber, weighing about 5 tons, supplied with air 
by means of a force-pump. The modern diving-dress 
oonsLsts of a suit of sheet india-rubber, covered with 
twill, with close-fitting vulcanised cuffs and collar ; 
weighted boots, averaging 20 lb. each ; weights on 
bacK and chest of 40 lb. each ; metal helmet and 
breastplate (40 lb. ) ; and strong sheathed knife at 
belt. The helmet is provided with glass lights at the 
front and sides ; and air is supplied bv means of a 
rubber tube attached to the back of the helmet, A 
* life-line,* or signalling lino, of Manila rope is attached 
to the diver’s waist. A naked diver cannot remain 
below water longer than three minutes at the outside ; 
a diver in patent dress can remain under water from 
two to four hours. The greatest depth yet reached 
by a diver is 204 ft. All modern warships of con- 
sidorable size carry one or more trained divers and 
complete ap^ratus. 

Boycott, Compressed Air Work and Diving, 

DIV£S->8UR-M£R(49^ 18' N., O'* 7' W.), watering- 
^ace, at mouth of Dives, Calvados, France; here 
WiUiam the (Conqueror embarked for England, 1066. 
Pop. 3500. 

DIVIDEND, income derived from profit of capital 
invested in stock or company ; * preference * d. paid 
before ordina^ d. ; term also used of money divided 
between creditors, etc. 

DIVINATION, the process of seeking knowledge of 
unknown or future thin^ by means of astrology, trance, 
crystal-gazing, and various other methods. The oto- 
fessed art dates back to early times, and is more or less 
common to oivilised and uncivilised peoples, and, 
mixed with much charlatanism, still finds many 
believers. 

DIVINING ROD, forked branch, usually of hazel. 


which is carried by the diviner, and is said to dip 
where water (or some mineral) is concealed in the 
earth. Some of the phenomena are too woU authenti- 
cated to be wholly ascribed to charlatanism, and are 
referred to animal tua^etism. 

Beaven, Tales of the Divining Rod (1899). 

DIVISION, process by which a term taken as genus 
is split up into its species ; must be exhaustive, step 
by step, and avoid cross-division. See Looio. 

DIVISIONAL TRAIN, see TeA-NSPORT and SUPPLY. 

DIVORCE, the sentence by which the marriage-tie 
is dissolved. In England, before the Matrimonial 
Causes Act (1857), d^s were of two kinds: (1) a 
judicial separation, panted by the Koolesiastical 
Courts ; (2) a dissolution of marriage, which could only 
be obtained by the tedious and costly method of an 
Act of Parliament. The consequence was that only 
rich persons could obtain an absolute d., ;::id so the 
Act was passed to place the trial of matrim< dal causes 
within the reach of all. The husband may obtain d. if 
his wife commits adultery. To obtain d, the wife must 
prove her husband guilty of ( 1 ) incestuous adultery, i.e. 
adultery with a woman he could not marrv because of 
consanguinity if his wife were dead ; or (2) bigamy ^\dth 
adultery; (3) certain criminal offonoos; (4) adultery 
w ith cruelty, or desertion for two years. On the pro- 
nouncement of a decree absolute the parties are at 
liberty to marry again ; but a clergyman of the Church 
of England and Ireland cannot be oom|)elled to 
solemnise the marriage of any person whose former 
marriage mav have b^n dissolved on the ground of 
his or her adultery. Divorced wives may keep their 
married names if they choose. When the petitioner 
has proved his case, the Court, in the first place, grants 
a decree nisi — that is, a dissolution of the marriage 
provisional upon his or her good conduct for a period, 
usually six months, and aho that no person in the 
meantime shows that the decree was obtained by 
collusion, or the withholding of any material fact. At 
any time during the cause, or before the decree absolute, 
the marriage is not actually dissolved, and any adultery 
by the parties is matter for the cognizance of the Court. 
On good cause being shown, the decree nisi may bo 
reversed, or further inquiry may be required. Other- 
wise, at the end of six months, or other period fixed by 
the Court, the decree is made absolute. Neither party 
is entitled to marry until the decree absolute has been 
obtained, and if either does so, the decree will be 
rescinded and the person doing so is guilty of bigamy. 

It remains to be said that the following acts con- 
stitute bars to divorce : ( 1 ) adidiery not jrroved ; (2) con- 
nivance, which means that the petitioner actually 
knew that adultery was going on and took no means to 
prevent it; (3) cemdonation, meaning that the adultery 
lias been condoned and cohabitation has been resumed ; 
and (4) collusion, by which the petitioner and respond- 
ent, or co-rospondeQt, arrange between themselves 
that no obstacles shall be placed in the way of peti- 
tioner’s suit, so that the entire facts are not placed 
before the Court, or where a money payment is re- 
ceived to ensure silence, or where aaulterv, or the 
appearance of same, is arranged to present a false case. 

In Scotland adultery and desertion by either husband 
or wife for four years form ground for d., but the 
divorced spouse is forbidden to marry the co-respond- 
ent with wnom adultery has been committed. 

In America each State has its own d. laws, except 
8. Carolina, which has no d. laws. In the main, the 
grounds for d. are similar to those obtaining in England, 
but in some Amer. States d. is granted on the ground 
of incompatibility of temperament and of habitual 
..^runlmnnesB. 

The B.C. Church considers marriage indissoluble. 

In 1909 a Royal Commission was app. to inquire into 
the existing Eng. d. laws, and its Majority Report 
(Nov. 1912) recommended, inter alia, equality of sexes ; 
new grounds for d. (desertion for ilbee years, cruelty, 
insanity, ohronio drunkenness, penal servitude for 
murder) : cheapening of procedure in d. court. The 
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Minority Report recommends that grounds for d. 
should not extended, but on other points agrees 
with Majority Report. 

G. L. Hardy, The Law and Practice of Divorce (1910) ; 
liichtenberger. Divorce : a Study in Social Causation. 

DIWAN, term used in India for native head official 
of a state. 

DIWANIEH (31® 59' N., 44® 68' E.), town, built 
on either bank of Euphrates, Turkey in Asia ; seat 
of government of Anech district transferred from 
Hillah to D., 1893 ; of strategic importance. 

DIX, DOROTHEA LYNDE (1802-87). Amer. phil- 
anthropist ; devoted herself to improving condition of 

S supers, criminals, and insane ; continued her work in 
urope, 

DIX, JOHN ADAMS (1798-1879), Amer. soldier, 
statesman, and superintendent of schools ; sec. of 
treasury of U.S.A., 1860 ; served in Civil War, 1861- 
65 ; minister to IVance, 1866-69 ; Governor of New 
York, 1873-76. 

DIXON (41® 60' N.. 89® 29' W.). city, on Rock, 
Illinois, U.S.A. ; agricultural implements ; shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 7216. 

DIXON, GEORGE (d. 1800), Eng. navigator ; pub. 
A Voyage round the World (1799). 

DIXON, HENRY HALL ^822-70), Eng. author; 
under name The Druid wTote on sporting life. 

DIXON, RICHARD WATSON (1833-1900), Eng, 
poet ; hon. canon of Carlisle ; author of Mano^ OdeSt 
etc. ; also valuable work on Church history. 

DIXON, WILLIAM HEPWORTH (1821-79). Eng. 
author and traveller ; editor of (1853-69). 

DIZFUL, Diz-Pul (32® 30' N., 48° 35' E.). town, on 
Diz, Khuzistan, Persia ; active trade ; near ruins of Susa. 
Pop. 26,000. 

DJAKOVO, Djakovar (45® 17' N., 18® 20' E.), 
town, Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary. Pop. c. 21,000. 

DLUGOSZ, JAN (1416-80), Polish statesman ; in 
service of Cardinal Olesnicki, then of King Casirnir IV., 
abp. of Lemberg, 1478 ; wrote llistorica Polonica, 
first great work on Polish history. 

DMITRIEV, IVAN IVANOVICH (1760-1837), 
Russ, poet and statesman. 

DNIEPER (46® 40' N., 33® E.), river, Russia; 
ancient Boryaihenes ; rises in N, of Smolensk province, 
flows generally southward into Black Sea ; principal 
affluents, Desna, Soj, from E. ; Prij^t, Beresina, from 
W. ; length, c. 1300 miles. D. is navigable in sections ; 
cataracts interrupt traffic, but engineering works have 
overcome these to large extent. 

DNIESTER (46® 30' N., 29® 65' E.), navigable 
river, Austria and Russia ; ancient Tyraa ; rises in 
Carpathian Mts., Galicia, flows c. 800 miles S.S.E., 
and enters Black Sea. 

DOAB, Duab, Ind. name for a tract of country be- 
tween two rivers ; particularly land between Ganges 
and Jumna. 

DOANE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1799-1869), 
Amer. Episcopalian ecclesiastic ; bp. of New Jersey, 
1832 ; prominent in educational work. 

DOBB'S FERRY (41® 2' N.. 73° 62' W.), town, on 
Hudson River, New York State, U.S.A. Pop. 3446. 

DOBELL, SYDNEY (1824-74), Eng. poet; be- 
longed to the ‘ Spasmodic school ’ ; his works include 
The Poman^ Balder ^ and England in Time of War. 

DOBELN (51® 7' N., 13® 7' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; on island formed by Mulde ; iron foundries. 
Pop. (1910) 19,627. 

DOBERAN, Dobberan (64® 7' N., 11® 63' E.), 
summer resort, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Germany; 
mineral springs. Pop. 6202. 

DOBREE, PETER PAUL (1782-1826), Eng. 
scholar and critic. 

DOBRITCH (43® 22' N., 27® 47' E.), town, Bui- 
garia; annual fair. Pop. (1910) 17,140. 

DOBRIZHOFFER, MARTIN (1717-91), Austrian 
Jesuit missionary in S. America. 

DOBRUDJA (44® 20' N., 28® 30' E.), region be- 
tween lower Danube and Black Sea, Rumania ; mostly 


marshes and steppes ; assigned to Rumania, 1878. 
Pop. c. 273,000. 

DOBSINA (48® 60' N., 20® 24' E.), small town. 
Hungary ; iron mines. Pop. 5116. 

DOBSON, HENRY AUSTIN (1840- ), Eng. 

jMet and oritio ; GoUeeted Poems (1897). His poetry, 
dealing largely with XVIII. -cent, life, la marked by 
daintiness of form and expression; and his prose 
works on the same period are masterly in their kind. 

DOBSON, WILLIAM (1610-46), Eng. artist; 
portraits of Charles I., Prince Rupert, and others. 

DOGETiE, sect of early Church, who denied the 
real humanity of Christ ; some said what appeared as 
His body was a mere phantom. 

DOCK, an artificial basin to receive ships for the 
purpose of taking or discharging cargo, or undergoing 
repairs. To facihtate the handUng of cargo where the 
tidal range is large, d’a are furnished with gates 
to retain water at a certain level. The walls are of 
concrete or masonry, reinforced by steel or iron ; 
the gates, designed on the same principle as a masonry 
arch, of steel, iron, or wood, are built in two leaves, the 
meeting surface and the hinges being fitted water- 
tight. The power used for driving the machinery 
in connection with the d. cranes, gates, etc., is 
either hydraulic or electric. The lighting is electric. 
The main points of good d. design demand the 
convenient maximum of quay length in comparison 
with water area, and ample space for the discharge 
of cargo. Sidings are provided so that passengers 
or cargo may be disposed of as quickly os possible. 
Depth of d. varies with the draught of vessel and 
the range of the tides. London d’s, with a water 
area of 650 acres, are the largest in the world. A sum 
of 14 millions is to be spent on their further enlarge- 
ment. 

Tidal Docks. — Whore the range of the tide is small, 
gates are not necessary. Such d’s are called ‘ tidal.* 
A d. of this typo at Immingham on the Humber, 
with an area of 60 J acres, was opened in 1912. 

Dry Docks or Graving Docks. — These are for the 
reception of vessels to undergo repairs. A vessel 
having entered the d., the gates aro shut and the water 
is pumped out, the vessel being then received on keel 
blocks. Repairs on the hull can then bo carried out. 

Floating Docks. — These are iron and steel structures 
for the reception of vessels for repairs. Fitted with 
contrivances for Ufting a vessel out of the water, they 
are used where there is no site for a dry d. In its 
simplest form there is a pontoon or hollow iron box, 
carrying two side walls, the whole being U -shaped. 
Water having been admitted so as to sink the d. 
sufficiently to receive a vessel, the water is pumped 
out and the craft supported on keel blocks. The 
largest floating d., building at Hamburg (1913), will be 
capable of lifting 40,000 tons, and is 656 ft. long and 
141 ft. wide over all ; submergible depth, 35^ ft. 

DOCK WARRANT, certificate issued by a dock 
company entitling a person, named by the owner of 
goods in the custody of the company, to take possession 
of these goods. 

DOCKET, summary of a document ; a label ; an 
endoreeraent on back of papers. 

DOCKYARDS. — A dockyard is pro^ierly an estab- 
lishment in which ships are constructed, repaired, and 
equipped. Many ships of war aro now constructed by 
private firms, and finished in government d’s. D’s in 
England were really started by Henry VIII., first at 
Woolwich. At present there are d’s at Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Devonport, Pembroke, Sheerness, Gibraltar, 
and Malta, and at other places in the Brit. Isles and 
colonies. A great naval d. is being constructed at 
Rosyth, on the Forth, Scotland. The coming of the 
‘ Dreadnoujp;ht ’ battleships has necessitated the 
building of floating d’s. Over each d. is a super- 
intendent who is under the general supervision of the 
controller of the navy. Orders are issued by the 
Admiralty, but the carrying out of these rests with 
officials, the chief of whom & the director of d*B. In 
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t7.8.A. Na/wf 7ard$ correspond to our d’s, Qer. d*8 
have recently been considerably extended. 

DOCTOR, originally a courtesy title applied to a 
learned person ; now a univ. degree in law, divinity, 
medicine, science, music, letters, philosophy, etc. 

DOCTORS* GOBOMONS, college of ecclesiastical 
lawyers established near St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London ; abolished 1857. 

DOCTRINAIRES, moderate rovaliats who sup> 
ported restored monarchy in France, 1816-30 ; 
generally, theorists maintaining abstract doctrines, 
regardless of practical considerations. 

DODD, WILLIAM ( 1 729-77 ), Eng, clergyman, wrote 
several works ; royalchaplain, 1763; executed for forgery. 

DODDER (Gtiscuta), genus of parasitic plants, order 
Convolvulace© ; leafless twining stem ; small flowers 
grow in clusters. 

DODDRIDGE, PHILIP (1702-61), Eng. Noncon- 
formist minister; pastor at Northampton, 1729; wrote 
On the Rise and Progress of Religion \n the Soul. 

DODDS, ALFRED AMEDEB (1842- ), Fr. 

general ; conquered Dahomey, 1894. 

DODECASTTLE, in arch., temple with twelve- 
oolumned portico. 

DCDERLEXN, JOHANN LUDWIG (1791-1863), 
Qer. philologist. 

DODGE, THEODORE AYRAULT (1843-1909), 
Amer. soldier ; voluminous writer on mili(ary subjects. 

D0DG80N, CHARLES LUTWIDGE, LxwiS 
Carboll (1832-98), Eng. humorist and mathema- 
tician ; writer of Aliceas Adventures in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking-Glass, etc. 

DODO {Didtis ineptus) was a flightless and ex- 
tremely ungainly bW rather larger than turkey ; 
plumage of a dark ash oolour, except breast and tail, 
which were white, and small abortea wings, possessing 
vellowuh white feathers mth black-tipped coverts ; 
Doak large, stout, and black, tipped with pronounced 
homy hook ; legs feathered above, yellow ; heavy 
and shorty addmg to stupid appearance. As in 
existing flightless birds, breast-bone showed aborted 
keel ; and coracoid and shoulder-blade met at an 
obtuse angle (of. ostrich). D. was first mentioned by 
Dutch, XVL cent. ; in existence till latter half of 
XVIL cent. ; ruthlessly exterminated owing to help- 
lessness ; inhabited forests ; built fiat open nest of 
grass ; laid one large egg ; said to have oaten pebbles ; 
habitat, Mauritius ; nearest ally, Didus horhonicus, 
formerly occurring in Reunion, also extinct ; family 
Dididm, related to Oolurnbidie, pigeons (g.v,). 

Strickland and Melville, The Ikdo and its Kindred 
(1848). 

DODONA, ancient sanctuary in Epirus, N.W. 
Greece ; temple founded by Pelasgians and dedi- 
cated to Zens ; oak tree supposed to be seat of deit^ ; 
responses of oracle given by leaves rustling ; oonsnlted 
mamly by iEtolians, Aoamanians, and Epirots ; temple 
and B&OTod oaks destroyed in 219 B.o. by ^Etolians. 

DODS, MARCUS (1834-1909), Scot. Presbyterian 
theologian and Biblical scholar; charged with un- 
orthodoxy before Free Kirk Gen. Assembly, 1878, 
and acquitted ; prof, at Edinburgh, 1880. 

DOD8LEY, ROBERT (1703-64), Eug. author and 
publisher; author of Oleone ana other successful 
plays; founded the Annual Register (1759); leading 
publisher of his day. 

DODSWORTH, ROGER (1686-1654), Eng. anti- 
quary. 

DODWELL, EDWARD (1767-1832), Eng. arche- 
ologist and traveller. 

DODWELL, HENRY (1641-1711), Irish scholar 
and theologian. 

DOG DAYS, see OiKlCULA. 

DOG FAMILY (Canidee), a family of Carnivora 
iq.v.) with over 100 species found wild in all parts of the 
world except New Zealand, Madagascar, the West 
Indies, and some of the East Indian islaads. They are 
distinguished by their long^ sharp mnssles, their long 
legSf ending In fl?e and tour toes on the fore and biao 


feet respectively ; they walk on the toes alone, and 
these are tipped with blunt, non-retractile claws. A 
good skeletal oharaoter lies in the teeth, which are very 
numerous, usually 41, 20 being in the upper, 21 in the 
lower, jaw. The fur of members of tbe dos familv is 
genendly of a dull uniform oolour, varying from white 
and grey to reddish-brown. They are oamivoroas, 
feeding upon other mammals, cattle, sheep, goats, 
rabbits, etc., which many species hunt down in packs, 
or on smaller animals, such as mice, reptiles, fisn, and 
even crabs. Most are nocturnal in habit. 

The Common Wolf {Canis lupus) and its races are 
found only in the Northern hemisphere, but they are 
widely distributed over Europe, Asia, and America. 
They are large, fierce, and powerful animals, which 
hunt in packs, and, like jackals (g.e.) and domestic 
dogs, have a round eye-pupil and a bushy taU. 
Especially bushy are the tail and body of the North 
American Coyoth {Canis lairans), although its body 
is smaller and its temper is less savage than that of the 
common wolf. Its food consists of small mammals, 
such as rabbits and birds. 

Of true dogs the only wild form is the Australian 
Dingo {Canis dingo), although it is probably descended 
from a species introduced by man to Australia at an 
early date. It varies in colour from red to black, 
and causes much destruction amongst sheep flocks. 

The varieties of Domesticated Dogs, many and 
diverse though they bo, are all included under one 
species {Cants farm Haris), originally descended from 
wolves or jackals, or both. Their differences are 
probably due to varied intercrossings and to the efforts 
of man to breed t3q)es suitable for different purposes. 
Only a few examples can be mentioned. Amongst 
wolf- like forms with moderately sharp muzzles and 
erect ears be reckoned the mongrel Pariah Dogs 
of Eastern European, Asiatic, and African villages, 
tbe Eskimo Dog, the Sheep Dog and Colub, and the 
Pomeranian. Deerhounds, Lurchers, and Gebt- 
hounds are distinguished by the fact that they hunt 
by sight, have long legs, and exceedingly long, sharp 
muzzles and slightly drooping ears. A more distinct 
ear-droop, associated with wider heads, thicker fur, 
and shorter legs, is seen in Spaniels, Setters, Nbw- 
FOUNDLAND8, and Eetrievebs ; while smooth coats, 
deep muzzles with overlapping lips, and largo, drooping 
ears characterise Blood-, Otter-, and Fox-Hounds. 
Bull-Doos, Pugs, and Mastiffs have short muzzles 
with projecting under jaw, and Terrixbs, rough or 
smooth, have erect ears and a deep skulL 

Several wild species exist, resembling, but differing 
anatomica^ from, the domestic dog, such as the bushy 
Raccoon Dog {C, procyonoides) of S. America, the 
Weld Doo.s of Asia, the Long-Eared Doo {Otocyon 
megalotis) and Cape Hunting Dog {Lycaon pictus) of 
8. and E. Africa, and tbe Bush Dog (Iciicyim venaUcus) 
of Northern S. America. Lastly most be mentioned the 
Foxes {q.v.), valuable on account of their fur. 

DOGE, name of chief official in republics of Genoa 
and Venice. About 700 a.d. the office was created in 
Venice. The d. held office for life, and frequent attempts 
wore made to make the office heredltaiy. Gradually 
the people lessened the power of the d., and by the 
XirT cent, the office was practically nominal; the 
real government was ol^arohioaL In Genoa the 
office dates from 1339. The office was abolished in 
both cities in 1797. See Vbniob, Genoa. 

DOG-FISHES, see Sharks and Dog-Fishbs. 

DOGGER BANK (54* 55' N., 2* 30' E.), sand-bank, 
centre of North Soa ; extensive fisheries. In 1781 an 
indecisive battle was fought here between Eng. and 
Dutch fleets. During the Russo- Jap. War, mistaking 
them for hostile craft, a Russ, fleet on its way to the Far 
East fired on Hull trawlers (Oot. 1904), killing two 
fishermen and sinking a vessel An international 
commission held Rozhdestvensky, the Ross, admiral, 
responsible, and Russia oomjMnsated the owners, the 
wounded, and the relativas oi the dead. 

DOOGETT, TBOMAS (d. nsi), Iritil aotCNTl 
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founded (1715) eouUin^ match for * BoggetVs Goat and 
Badge ’ for Thames watermon. 

DOGBAA means, in general, a principle, or doc- 
trine, claimed to be laid down by authority. Thus a 
dogmatist is a person who makes positive assortions, 
without having the warrant of absolute evidence. In 
regard to the Christian religion the term is used as an 
authoritative expression of an article of faith, as 
represented by the Church's oousoiousnees and recog- 
nised through her accumulated exporienoe. It is also 
used to describe the collective body of tenets held 
at different periods in Churoh history. 

Hamack, Hiflory of Dogma (Eng. trans.. 1895-96). 

Do^matio Theology, the study of formulated 
dootrinos of the Church ; dogma may be viewed 
as the formulation by Councils or other ecclesiastical 
authority of what was previously only docirintt i.e. belief. 

DOGRA, race of Kashmir Rajputs. 

DOGS, ISLE OF, peninsula, S.E. London, formed 
by bend of Thames opposite Greenwich ; occupied by 
docks. 

' DOGS-OF-THE-WATER,* see Cakiba. 

DOG-TOOTH, zig-zag ornament common to 
Norman architecture. 

DOL (48* 31' xV., 1* 51' W.). town. Ille-et-Vilaine, 
Prance; XIII.- cent, oatheilral ; tanneries. Pop. 4708 . 

DOLABELLA, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS (70-43 
B.C.), Rom. general ; m. Tullia, Cicero’s dau. ; notorious 
for profligacy and perfidy. 

DOLBEN, JOHN (1625-86), Anglican divine ; dean 
of Westminster, 1662 ; bp. of Rochester, 1666 ; abp. 
of York, 1683. 

DOLCE, LUDOVICO (1608-68), Ital. poet, drama- 
tist, and translator. 

DOLCI, CARLO (1616-86), Florentine artist; 
subjects chiefly devotional. 

DOLDRUMS, region of calms near the equator, 
between N. and S. trade-winds. 

DOLE (47* 7' N., 6* 30' E.), town, Jura, Franco; 
Gothic cathedral, coll., and library ; Rom. remains ; 
iron foundries. Pop. 15,000. 

DOLERITE, widely distributed igneous rock which 
is found associated with basalts ; coarse-grained crys- 
talline structure, occurring in dykes, sills, and lava 
streams. There are several varieties, including quartz- 
dolerite and olivine-doUriU, It is much in demand for 
road -making. 

DOLET, Etienne (1609-46), Fr. humanist and 
minter ; convicted of heresy and burned ; Life by R. C. 
Christie. 

DOLGELLY (62* 44' N., 3* 63' W.), market town, 
capital of Merioneiiishiro, Wales ; tourist resort. 

DOLGORUSI, VASILY LUKICH, COUNT 
(1672-1739), Russ, diplomatist. 

DOLHAIN (60* 36' N., 6* E.), town, on Vosdre, 
Li^e, Belgium ; occupies part of site of ancient 
Limburg ; cloth manufactures. 

DOLICHONYX, see Rice Bunting. 

DOLL (of Qk. origin), diminutive of ‘ Dorothy * ; 
Low. Scot, doroty ; a child’s toy. Such playthings 
were used by the early Egyptians, and by all races of 
the ancient as of the modern world. 

DOLLAR, orimnally Ger. tba/er, the name of a coin 
used in U.S.A., Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, and 
other W. countries ; its value is c. 48. 2<i in U.S.A. 
and Canada. The derivation of the dollar mark ( $) is 
doubtful ; some make it a combination of the letters 
U.8. ; others suggest a corruption of 8 (a piece of 
eight)f or of P and S, the Spanish for peso. 

DOLLAR (66* 10' N., 3* 40' W.), town, Qack- 
mannanshire, Scotland ; has oelebrated academy 
(secondary school); ruined Castle Campbell; coal 
mines. 

DOLLING, ROBERT WILLIAM RADCLYFFE 
(1851-1902), Anglican divine ; extreme ritualist and 
worker in slums. 

BOLLINGER, JOHANN JOSEPH IGNAZ VON 
(1799-1800), Ger. theologian ; cd. at WQrzbiirg and 
Bamberg | prof, at MuaiA, 1826 ; devoted muon time 


to study of eooleaiastioal history, in which he became 

distinguished authority. Though never in sym^tby 
with Protestantism, came, through experience of 
curia, strongly to dislike doctrine of papal infallibility ; 
most learned and able of those who opposed papal 
policy which culminated in declaration of infallibihty 
at the Vatican Council of 1870; refused to submit, 
and was excommunicated ; declined to join Old 
Catholic Churoh, not liking idea of schism ; wrote many 
works on Church history and doctrine. 

Von Koboll, Conversations of Dr. D6Uinger. 

DOLMAN, hussar’s oniform jacket ; woman’s 
cape-like coat. 

DOLMEN, see Standing Stones, Baeeows. 

DOLNJA TUZLA (44® 29' N., 18* 52' E.), town, 
Bosnia ; seat of Gk. bp. ; considerable trade in salt, 
grain, live stock, timber, and coal Pop. (1910) 11,333. 

DOLOMIEU, DfiODAT GUY 8ILVAIN TAN- 
GR£:DE GRATET DE (1750-1801), Fr. geologist; 
travelled in many parts of Europe and in Egypt on 
geological expeditions ; wrote several scientific works. 
SOneral Dolomite is named after him. 

DOLOMITE, mineral occurring abundantly in the 
Permian system ; chemical composition is : calcium 
and magnesium carbonate (CaMg(COj)2) ; belongs to 
the same group of rhombohedral carbonates as calcite, 
and occurs an large rock masses in rhombohedral 
cr3r8tal8, transparont and translucent ; usually white 
or yellowish, but at times reddish-brown, green, grey, 
or even black. D. is also known by the names pearl 
spat and biiicr spar. Its present name was given 
to commemorate some researchos made by the Fr. 
geologist, Dolomieu (q.v.). 

DOLOMITES, THE (40* 25' N., 11* 50' E.), group 
of limestone mts., S. Tirolese Alps ; principal peak, 
Marmolata (c. 11,000 ft.). 

Robertson, Through the Dolomites from Venice to 
Toblach (new ed., 1910). 

DOLPHIN FAMILY (Delphinidag), a family of 
toothed whales {Cetacea, q.v.) containing 63 species 
found in all seas. They possess teeth, usu^^y numerous 
in both upper and lower jaws, and have no baleen or 
whalebone. There is only a single blow-hole, which 
is crescent shaped, the arms of tho crescent directed 
forwards. Some of the common forms are the dolphin 
{Ddphinus delphis) of the Atlantic Ocean and Mediter- 
ranean Sea, tho jaws of which form a long beak ; while 
its round-headed, beakless relatives inolude the Arotio 
narwhal {Monodon monoceroe), with a long, hom-like 
tusk, in former days mistaken for the unicorn’s bom ; 
the cream-coloured white whale or beluga {Delphinapterus 
IcTicas), also most common in Arotio Seas ; the smaller 
(5 feet long) gregarious p>orpoi8e {Phocoena communis), 
with dark back and white belly, found in the North 
Atlantic ; and the black fish, pilot whale or oa’ing 
whale (Olobiocephalus melas), occasionally driven 
ashore in himdreds by the innabitants of Faroe and 
Shetland. All of the above are constant or occasional 
visitors to the coast of Britain. 

DOMAT, JEAN (1625-96), Fr. legal writer. 

DOMBE8 (c. 46* N., 6* E.), ancient division, £ur« 
gundy, France ; bounded by Rh6ne, Ain, and Sadne. 

DOMBROWSKI, JAN HENRYK (1755-1818), 
Polish general ; sometime in Fr. service. 

DOME, in arch., convex roof; sometimes em- 
ployed by the Romans, but a ebaraoteristio feature of 
Byzantine architecture. Fainous d’s are St. Peter’s and 
the Pantheon, Rome ; St. Sophia, Constantinople ; St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and the Albert Hall, London. 

DOMENICHINO, ZAMPIERl (1681-1641), Ital. 
artist ; b. Bologne ; distinguished for his realism and 
as a colourist ; famed also for landscapes. 

DOMESDAY BOOK, Eog. survey carried out by 
order of William tho Conqiieror, contained in two vors 
(which are still preserved) ; N.W. England, part of 
which was not yet conquered, is not inoluded. Each 
county is divide into hundreds, and entriee aie given 
of all land, its owner, live stock, peasants, eto. | of 
inestimable velue es an historical souroe* particularly 
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lor grnealogj and topography ; by no means always 
•a^ to understand. 

Jr. W. Maitland, Dom^aday Book and Beyond, 

DOMBTT, AI^SUBD (1811^7), Brit, poet and 
statesman ; premier of New Zealand ; friend of K. 
Browning, and subject of his poem, fFarsn^f. 

DOIIAFRONT (48® 30' N., 0® 40' W.), town, on 
Varenne, France; ruined castle (XI. cent.); cloth 
manufactures. Pop. 4800. 

DOMICILE, fixed place of residence ; the country 
where one*8 home is. Thus, though a Frenchman 
may be living temporarily in England, his d. is in 
France. A person’s civil status depends on his d. 

DOMINIC, ST. (1170 - 1221), founder of 
Dominican Order ; canon of Osma in Old Castile, 1195. 
From 1205-15 D. devoted himself to the Albigensian 
heretics of Languedoc, preaching and teaching and 
not resorting to violence of later Inquisition ; closing 
years occupied in establishing his order ; canonised by 
Gregory Iv.. 1234. 

Herkless, Francis and Dominic (1901). 

Dominicans, Friar Preachers, or Bl^k Friars (from 
their habit), founded by St. Dominie, 1215; organ- 
ised in two Chapters at Bologna, 1220-21 ; order 
to be governed by a master-ffeneral, to live at Rome ; 
the ruie of life was strict, and the order was to possess 
no woperty. Its spread was very wide, not only over 
W. Europe but in the East and Asia. D’a generally 
oontrolled the Inquisition (^.c.). The order came to 
England, 1221. 

The Dominican Order (1911, C.T.S.), Bode Jarrett. 

DOMINICA, Dominiqus (15® 25' N,. 61® 20' W.), 
island. Leeward noup, Brit. W. Indies ; surface 
mountainous ; w^ covered with timber ; fertile 
valleys, watered by numerous streams ; of volcanic 
origin ; contains sulphurous and thermal springs and 
famous * Boiling * ; principal harbour, Ports- 
mouth, on St. Rupert’s Bay on N.W. coast ; capital, 
Roseau ; exports sugar, coffee, cocoa, limes, oils, fruit. 
D. was discovered oy Columbus on a Sunday {Dies 
Dominica) in 1493. In 1761 Britain took the island 
from France, and by the Peace of Paris (1703) it was 
recognised as British. Fr. settlers again seized D. (1778), 
but iQ 1782 Rodney woo a naval victory in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Britain again acquired the island. In 
1605 a Fr. army plundered the island. Ai'oa, 291 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911) 33,863. 

DOMINICAL LETTER, see CaLXNDAB. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, see Santo Dominoo. 

DOMINIS, MARCO ANTONIO D£ (1560-1624), 
Ital. theologian ; bp. of Segni ; abp. of Spalatro ; left 
Rom. and joined Eng. Church (1610), becoming Oeau 
of Windsor and master of the Savoy; returned to 
Rome, was seized, and d. in prison. 

DOMINOES, game, which became popular in 
XVIIL cent., played usually with 28 oblong, ivory- 
faood pieces, or * cards,* each pieoe being numbered 
from blank to 12. Consult The Compleie Dominoes 
Playsr, and Cavendish* s Pocket Guide to Dominoes. 

DOMINU8, Latin equivalent of ‘ sir ’ or ‘ master,’ 
formerly applied to knights, parsons, or landed pro- 
prietors. 

DOMITIAN, Titos Flavios Domitiantts, Rom. 
emperor (81-90 A.D.); s. of Vespasian; suoa bis bro. 
Oltus ; attempted some roforms, but personally 
vicious; oondemned hb cousin, Flavius Clemens, for 
fiisndliriiess to Christianity ; killed by a freedman. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire 
(1903). 

DOMRfiMY-LA-PUC£LLE (48® 27' N., 5® 40' E.), 
villago, Vosges, Franco ; birthplace of Joan of Arc. 

DON (57^ 13' N., 2® 0' \V.), river, Aberdeenshire, 
Bootland ; flows into North Sea, miles N. of Abor- 
dean. 

DON (47® 10' N., 89® 10' E.), river, Russia ; ancient 
Tanais ; rises in Lake Ivan, flows generally S. through 
Don Cossacks district, enters Sea of Azov, forming delta 
130 sq, m. In extent ; length, e, 1156 miles; Important 
fisharM I navigable for 800 miles above mouth ; in 


upper course connected with Volga by canal and 
railway. 

DON BENITO (38® 55' N., 5® 51' W.), town. 
Badajoz, Spain ; brandy, woollens, wheat, wine, ami 
fruit. Pop. 16,566. 

DON COSSACKS (48* 30' N., 42* E.), fforero- 
ment, S.E. Russia, in valley of Lower Don ; Wongs 
almost entirely to Steppe region ; elevated in N. and 
W. ; soil very fertile ; mineral products — iron, salt, 
gy|)sum ; agrioulture, oattlo brooding, fishing, im- 
portant industries ; extensive vineyards ; ironworks, 
tobacco factories, tanneries, fiour-inills. Area, 63,632 
sq. miloa. Pop. (1910) 3,496,300. 

DON JUAN, Dok Giovanni, boro of Span, story. 
He seduced a young lady and killed her father In a 
duel. The statue of the father ultimately dragged 
D. J. down to holL I’he story was dramatised^by 
Tirso de Molina, the Span, author, and has been treated 
by Moli^re, Byron, Dumas, and Mr. Bernard Shaw (in 
Man and Superman). Many operas have been oom- 
posod on the thomo, notably Moz^irt’s Don Giovanni, 
and ZoriUa’s Don Juan Tenorio. 

DONAGHADEE (54® .38’ N., 6® 32' W.), seaport 
town. County Down, Ireland. 

DONALDSON, SIR JAMES (1831- ), Boot, 

scholar and educationist; vioe-chanccllor and Principal 
of 8b. Andrews Universitv. 

DONALDSON, JOHN WILLIAM (1811-61), Eng. 
oritio and philologist. 

DONATELLO, Donato DI Beito Bardi (1386- 
1466), Ital. sculptor ; b. Florence ; perhaps the gre vtest 
master of the Early Tuscan school. Hb reliefs are 
well known, but his fame rests mainly upon hb statues 
in Florence, o.g. George and David. See Sculptuba 

Liftf by Balcarrea (1904), Mover (1904), Maud 
CruttwoU (1911), Rhea (2nd ed.. 1910). 

DONATIO MORTIS CAUGA, legal term for a 
gift of property to become operative in event of the 
donor’s death. 

DONATION OP CONSTANTINE, traditional 
rant of both spiritual and temporal authority over 
taly and provinces to Popes by Charles the Great ; 
accepted as authentio in me liaeval times, but now 
universally regarded as forgery (first attacked by 
Laurontius Valla, 1444) ; date and place not quite 
certain, but probably at Romo, c. 775 A.D. ; spurious- 
ness now admitted by R.C. scholars. 

DONATISTS, a sect of Christians in N. Africa in 
the IV. cent., who soparatod from the CJhuroh on the 
election of Bp. Ciecilian of Carthage (311) over the 
question of tho lapai (lapsed), i.e. whether these 
Christians who had fallen away in times of persecution 
ought to be rooeived back to the Church. The D’s stpod 
for merciless severity ; the Counoib of Aries (314) and 
Milan (316) pronounced against them, as also Anally 
Carthago (411); they continued to exbt till the VI. 
cent. 

DONATUS, JELIUS (IV. cent, a.d.), Rom. 
rhetorician and ^ammarian. 

DONAU, see Danubb. 

DONAUWORTH (48® 43' N., 10® 46' E.), town, 
at oonfluenoe of Womitz and Danube, Bavaria, Ger- 
many ; several ancient buildings ; machinery ; hero 
Allies defeated French, 1704 ; French defeated 
Austrbns, 1806. Pop. 4747. 

DONCASTER (63® 32' N., 1® 8' W.), market town, 
on Don, W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; originally 
Pvom. station and the Saxon, Dona Coastre ; chief 
edifice, parbh church (rebuilt, 1863) ; celebrated for 
annual race-meetings (St. Loger), datins from 1776 ; 
locomotive and carriage works of Great Northern Rail- 
way ; has breweries and large agricultural trade ; 
agricultural implements manulactiued. Pop. (1911) 
30.520. 

DONEGAL (64® 64' N., 7® 55' W.), oounty, Irebnd, 
in Ubter {q.v.) ; bounded N. and W. by Atlantic and 
Donegal Bay* S. and B. bv Londonderry, Tyrone, and 
FWmagh ; coast wild and rockv ; many Islands and 
much iiidentod by bays; deepest. Lough SwiUys 
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mland, mountainous and marshy, with numerous 
moors, lakes, and rivors ; ohiof river, Foyle ; largest 
lough, Derg. D. produces granite, white ma^le, 
ana freestone; manufactures include woollens and 
worsteds ; extensive fisheries. Capital is Lifford ; 
other towns : Ballyshannon, Letterkenny, Kathmelton, 
and Donegal D. has ruins of forts, churches, castles, 
etc. ; palace of N. Irish kings near Lough Swilly. 
Pon. (1911) 168,420. 

otephon Gwynn, Highwaya and Bywaya in Donegal 
and Antrim, 

DONEGAL (64* 39' N., 8* 6' W.), market town, 
seaport. County Donegal, on Donegal Bay, Ireland ; 
ruins of Franciscan monastery. 

DONELSON, FORT (36® 29' N., 87* 24' VV.), 
fortification, on Cumberland River, N.W. Tennessee, 
U.S.A. ; scone of victory of Union forces, Feb. 16, 
1862. 

DONGOLA (18* 20' N., 31® E.), province in Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, extending along both banks of Nile, 
waters fertile districts; capital is Morow6; 
Nubian Desert lies E. ; Libyan Desert, W. The 
Wadi-el-Kab (c. 60 miles long) has good arable land ; 
chief grain crops are durra and barley ; dates exten- 
sively cultivated ; fine horses bred. D. was retaken 
from Mahdi by Kitchener, 1896. Area, c. 141,000 sq. 
miles. Pop. c. 66.000. 

DONGOLA, NEW (19* 10' N., 30® 30' E.), super- 
sedod Old D., now a ruined city, 75 miles farther up 
the Nile, as largest town of D. province (q^v.) ; trading 
centre. 

DONIZETTI, GAETANO (1797-1848), Ital. 
composer ; b. Bergamo ; very rapid and prolific 
opera writer ; over 60 operas, some of which rank 
among best of Ital. style ; most successful — Lucia 
di Lammermoor, The DaugMer of the Regiment, and La 
Favorita, 

Hadden, Favourite Operas. 

DONKIN, SIR RUFANE SHAW (1773-1841), Brit, 
general ; served with distinction in Peninsula and 
India. 

DONNAT, CHARLES MAURICE (1869> ), 

Fr, dramatist; V Autre Danger, Education de Prince, 
and other problem plays ; member of Fr. Academy. 

DONNE, JOHN (1673-1631), Eng. poet and 
clergyman; brought up as R.C. ; od. O^dord ; studied 
law ; accompanied Essex to Cadiz and tho Azoro.?, 
169^97 ; later changed his faith, pub. bis nnti- 
Catholio Paeudo- Martyr, was ordainca, and became 
chaplain to James I. ; hold various livings, and was 

*e Dean of St, Paul’s, 1621. Ho was a powerful 
and popular preacher; pub. several vol’s of sermons; 
and 18 deservedly famed for his poetry. His work in 
verse consists of religious poems, elegies, satires, epi- 
grams, etc., and though his stylo is froquontly 
orabb^, laboured, and artificial, bis passion and im- 
agination lend to much of his poetry a quality unsur- 
passed by any Eng. poet. He was the greatest of tho 
^Metaphysical Poets’ {q,v.). 

A. Jossopp, Life of Donne (1897) ; E. Oosse, Life and 
Letters of Donne (1899); ^intsbury and Chambers, 
Donne (Muses Library). 

DONNYBROOK, S.E. Suburb of Dublin ; formerly 
a village ; King John gave permission for holding an 
annual fair, which became notorious for rioting, and 
was abolished (1855). 

DONOSO CORTES, JUAN, MabquiS DB ValoB- 
QAMAS (1809-63), Span, diplomatist and author. 

DONOVAN, EDWARD (d. 1837), English natural- 
ist; writer of popular books on natural history. 

DOOBAUNT (63® 30' N., 101® 30' W.), lake, N.W. 
territory, Canada; receives Doobaunt, a small river, 
on west. 

DOON DE MAYEN CE, prominent figure in the 
Charlemagne epic oyolo. 

DOON LOCH 466® 16' N., 4® 22' W.), lake, Ayr- 
shire Scotland ; length, 6 miles ; breadtn, mile ; 
snrroimdad by hills ; throogh it flows river Doon. 

DOOR0, originally acted also ar windows and were 


hinged with socket and peg ; classio d’s, either single 
or double, wore surmoonted by moulding (architrave) 
and often by frieze and oomioe ; the aron appeared in 
late Roman doorways. Gothic d’s frequently possess 
central pilaster and richly omamentM portals; d. 
generally of wood with metal ornamentation. D’s of 
iron are used to separate water-tight compartments on 
ships ; folding and sliding d’s are used to save space. 

Doorway, one of the most important features 
in architecture, which has, from the earliest times, 
received much attention in regard to decorative effect. 
The d’fl of ancient Egyptian and Assyrian palaces 
and temples were generally largo and splendidly 
ornamented. The Gk. d. was incUned inwaras at the 
top. A oharaoteriatio feature of late Rom. arch, 
was tho d. with semicircular head. This form was 
adopted in later styles of arch., and is particularly 
associated with the Norman. The d’s of the older Eng. 
oathodrals are frequently of great richness and archi- 
tectural beauty, but more maborate ones ore to be 
seen on the Continent, tho portal of Reims Cathedral 
being a notable example. 

DORAN, DR. JOHN (1807-78), Eng. writer on 
social history and antiquities. 

DORAT, CLAUDE JOSEPH (1734-80), Fr. 
author ; wrote novels, plays, and poems. 

DORCHESTER.--(l) (60® 43' N., 2® 26' W.) market 
town, on Fromo, Dorsetshire, England ; occupies site 
of one of principal Rom. stations, Durnovaria ; valu- 
able Rom. remains ; has grammar school founded 
1579 ; several fine churches, guild-haU, com exchange, 
museum of antiquities, bronze statue of Bames, 
Dorsetshire poet ; centre of agricultural district. Pop. 
(1911) 9842. (2) (61® 37' N., 1® 9' W.) village on 

Thame, Oxfordsliire, England ; is tho Rom. Durocina, 
and has a fine old abbey church. (3) (c. 42® N., 71® 
W.) southern district, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
chiefly residential; untU 1869 it was a separate town 
of Norfolk County, on Massachusetts Bay. 

DORCHESTER, DUDLEY CARLETON, VIS- 
COUNT (1573-1632), Eng. diplomatist; ambassador 
to Holland (1616) ; supported Qiarles I. ; or. Viscount 
D., 1628. 

DORCHESTER, GXJY CARLETON, 1ST 
BARON (1724-1808), Brit, general; served in 
Canada under Wolfe ; gov.-gon. of Ovnada, 1766-78 ; 
wise and tactful ruler. 

DORDOGNE.— (1) (45® 6' N.. 0® 40' E.) depart- 
ment, 8.W. France; surface in N., mainly sterile 
plateaux ; large area is forest., with few fertile valleys ; 
minerals, wine, truffles. Area, 3661 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1911) 437,432. (2) (44® 60' N., 0® 40' E.) navigable 
river, S. France ; rises on Puy-de-Sanoy Mt., falls into 
estuary of Garonne. 

DORDRECHT, DoBT (61® 40' N., 4® 40' E.), town, 
on R. Merwede, province of S. Holland, Netherlands ; 
picture-gallery ; birthplace of Jeffln De Witt and two 
Cuyps; sawmills. Pop. (1910) 46,862. See Dobt, 
Synod of. 

DORE, GUSTAVE (1833-83), Fr. artist and iUus- 
trator of Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, Milton, Tennyson. 

Life, by Jerrold (1891). 

DORIA, ANDREA (1466-1660), Genoese admiral ; 
served both Charles V. and Francis I. ; fought for 
Genoa, 1503 onwards ; drove French from Genoa, and 
became censor, 1628 ; famous for naval exploits against 
Turkish Corsairs ; suppressed conspiracies against 
himself; maintained the Genoese Republic until his 
death. See Gbnoa. 

DORIANS, name ^Iven to one of the chief Hellenio 
peoples who are traditbnally said to have been first 
settled at Doris, near Mount Parnassus, but they later 
occupied most of the country along the northern 
coast of the Gulf of Corinth, and subsequentlv, invad- 
ing the Peloponnesus, founded the Spartan Ungdom. 
They also founded Doric colonies in Italy, Sicily, and 
elsewhere. Tlie Dorian people were distinguished 
by solidity of character, and their dialect and arch, 
by plainness and severity, in contrast with the omst# 
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grace and decorativeness of the lonians. Soe Abohi- 
TEOTUBB, Gbeeoe (Language). 

DORIA - PAMPHILII - LANDI, Genoese family 
settled in Rome, dosoended from Andrea Doria {q.v ^) ; 
their palace is a magnificent edifice. 

DORION, SIR ANTOINE AIM£ (1816-91), 
Canadian statesman and judge ; Liberal leader ; held 
office as Attomey-Gen. and Minister of Justice. 

DORIS (38® 42' N., 22® 20' E.), in ancient geography, 
small mountainous district, S. of Thessaly, Greece. 

DORISLAUS, ISAAC (1696-1649), Eng. judge 
and diplomatist ; assisted in preparing charge of 
treason against Charles I. ; murdered at 'J^e Hague. 

DORKING (61® 14' N., 1® 20' W.), market town, on 
Mole, Surrey, England ; gives name to breed of 
poultry. Pop. (1911) 7860. 

D’ORL£ANS,LOUIS(1642-1629),Fr. pamphleteer 
and poet. 

DORMER, window in a small gable which projects 
from the slated roof of a house ; mrst employed about 
XIV. century. 

DORMOUSE, small animal of nocturnal habits ; 
common d. {Muacardinus avellanariua) belongs to 
family of Qliridss or Myoxidaj ; tawny in colour, 
with long, bushy tail ; hibeniates throughout winter ; 
resembles squirrel in habits and food. See Rodents. 

DORNBIRN (47® 24' N., 9® 45' E.), town, Vorarl- 
berg, Austria ; cotton and metal goods. 

DORNBURG (61® N., 11® 40' E.). town, grand 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar, Germany ; famous for its 
three grand-ducal castles. 

DORNER, ISAAC AUGUST (1809-84). Ger. 
Prot. theologian; prof, successively at Tiibingen, Kiel, 
Konigsberg, Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin ; best- 
known work. History of the, Devdopment of the Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ 

DORNOCH (67® 33' N., 4® 2' W.), county town 
and royal burgh, Sutherlandahire, Scotland ; part 
of cathedral (1246), restored (1837), forma parish 
church ; holiday resort. 

DOROHOI, Doboqoi (47® 48' N., 26® 31' E.), 
town, Moldavia, Rumania ; is market for timber and pro- 
duce of district ; holds great annual fair. Pop. 13,074. 

DOROTHEUS (fi. 630), Syrian writer on juris- 
prudence, who, at the instance of Emperor Justinian, 
prepared with others a book of Institutes. 

DORR REBELLION, THE (1840-42), movement 
under T. W. Dorr to change state constitution with 
more e^ual representation in Rhode Island; covem- 
ment with Dorr as head elected April, dispersed June, 
1842 ; representation is still unequal. 

D'ORSAT, ALFRED GUILLAUME GABRIEL, 
COUNT (1801-62), Fr. man of fashion and London 
dandy ; close friend of Countess of Blessington ; he 
was author, painter, and sculptor ; became Director of 
Pine Arts in Paris, but died a few days after appoint- 
ment. See Beau ; also W. Teignmouth Shore, 
D'Orsay: or Ths Complett Dandy (1911). 

DORSET, DUKEDOM AND EARLDOM OP.— 
William I. of England is said to have created the first 
Earl of D. Since then the title has been hold by 
three famous houses: (1) John Beaufobt, eldest of 
John of Gaunt’s children by Katharine Swynford, 
was or. Marquis of D . ; the title was held by several 
other Beaufort#.— ^2) Thomas Grey, Lord Ferrers, 
B. of Jolm, Lord Ferrers, by Elizabeth Woodville, 
queen of Edward IV., was or. Marquess of D. ; Hbn&y, 
tnird and last of this line, was or. Duke of Suffolk, but 
beheaded and till his honours forfeited, 1664. — (3) 
Thomas Saoxvillb was or. Earl of D., 1604 ; notified 
Mary, Queen of Soots, of her sentence ; wrote A Mirror 
for Magistrates^ and, with Norton, Oorhodue, or Ferrex 
and Porrex (the first Eng. tragedy); Chaeles, 6 th 
marquess, was envoy to Louis XIV. A Dukedom of D., 
or. 1720, bcKsame, with other D. titles, extinct (1843). 

DORSETSHIRE, DORSET (60® 60' N., 2® 16' Vy, 
county, S. of England ; bounded N. by Wiltshire, N. W. 
^ Somerset, W. by Devon, 8. by Ex^(. Channel, B. by 
Hampshire { area, e. 078 sq* miles $ fine ohalk>olla 


scenery on coast. Special features are Poole harbour, 
Purbeok Isle (a peninsula), St. Alban’s Head, Isle of 
Portland (connected with mainland by Ohesil Bank), 
Portland harbour of refu^ (a naval station). Inland 
are chalk hills or downs which afford pasture for sheep ; 
soil is rich and well cultivated, particularly in Vale of 
Blackmore ; there are fine orchards and dairy farms. 
Quarries in Purbeck and Portland supply Duilding* 
stone, marble, pipe-clay ; manufactures paper, flax, 
hemp, pottery. Principal towns, Dorchester — on 
Frome (county town), Bridport, Poole, Weymouth, 
Swanago, Wareham, and Shaftesbu^. There are 
several ruined abbeys and castles; Sherborne, and 
O)rfo Castle in Isle of Purbeok. D. is scene of many 
of 'Thomas Hardy’s novels, and its dialect was used 
by Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet. Pop. (1911) 223,274. 

Treves, Highways and Byways in Dorset (1906) ; 
C. G. Harper, The Dorset Coast 

DORT, SYNOD OF, held at Dordrecht by Dutch 
Reformed Church in 1618-19; upheld Go/tnaism against 
Arminianism ; a most important date in history of 
Reformed Church. 

DORTMUND (61® 32' N., 7® 30' E.), town, on 
Emster, Westphalia, Germany ; has several fine old 
churches ; is important industrial centre ; extensive 
coal-fields; has iron and steel works and breweries. 
Pop. (1910) 214,333. 

DORY, John Dory, deep- bodied fish with protrud- 
ing mouth ; anterior portion of dorsal fin much enlarged ; 
makes snoring noise owing to action of air-bladder. 

DOSITHEUS, MAGISTER (TV. cent. A.D.), Gk. 
grammarian. 

DOST MAHOMMED KHAN (1793-1863), Afghan 
ruler (from 1809) ; first of Barakzai dynasty ; surrendered 
to Brit, forces, 1840 ; hostile again, 1846 ; made 
alliance 1855 ; d. just after capture of Herat. 

DOSTOIEFFSKY, FEODOR MIKHAILO- 
VITCH (1818-81), Russ, novelist ; wrote very power- 
ful stories dealing with peasant life and social problems, 
his masterpiece being Crime and Punishment (Eng. 
trans., 1885). 

DOUAI (60® 22' N., 3® 4' E.), town, on Scarpe, 
Nord, France ; has an arsenal and various educational 
institutions ; in 1568 an Eng. Coll, was founded here 
by refugee R.C’s from England ; issued first Eng. 
version of Old Testament for R.C’8 (1609), the New 
Testament having been issued from Reims (1582) ; 
trade in corn, seed, and linen ; ooal-mining and brew- 
ing carried on. Pop. (1911) 36,314. 

DOUARNENEZ (48® 6' N., 4® 15' W.), town, on 
Bay of Douarnenez, western France; sardine-fishing 
and rope-making. Pop. c. 14,000. 

DOUBLE-BASS, stringed instrument larger than 
’cello ; usually with four strings, tuned in fourths ; 
owing to unwieldiness it takes subsidiary part in 
orchestra, though Beethoven sometimes gives it pro- 
minence. 

DOUBLEDAY, ABNER (1810-93), Amer. soldier 
and writer on military subjects. 

DOUBLEDAY, THOMAS (1790-1870), Eng. 
Reform agitator and author. 

DOUBLE-EYED FISH, see under KiLLinsHES. 

DOUBS.— (1) (47® 10' N., 6® 26' E.) department, 
E. France, formed of part of ancient Franohe-Comt4 ; 
capital, Be 8 an 9 on ; watered by Doubs and affluents ; 
traversed by Jura mountains ; good mountain 
pastures ; plains produce wheat, oats, vines, fruit ; 
chief industries, watch-making, iron-founding, brandy- 
distilling. Area, 2030 sq. miles. Pop, (1911) 299,936. 
(2) (47® 10' N., 6® 26' E.) river, B. France; rises in Jura 
mountains, flows N.E„ joins Sadne at Verdun. 

DOUCE, FRANCIS (1767-1834), Eng. antiquary. 

DOUGLAS.— (1) (64® 9' N., 4® 29' W.) seaport, 
capital of Isle of Man ; favourite watering-place ; old 
Castle Mona, formerly residence of Dukes of Atholl 
(Lor^ of Man), now a hotel. House of Keys, meetinff- 
plaoe of Manx Legislature, is at D. (2) (56® 33' N.^ 
3® 61' W.) village, lAnarkahire, SootUnd; iia# 
of Soott’i * CaiUe DangmnA* 
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DOUGLAS, ARCHIBALD, 5tB BabL Of AkgUS 
(144^1614), Scot, nobleman ; noblea met to plot 
against Jaw os lIL’s favourite, Cochrane, and, like 
mice in fable, hesitated to * bell the cat * ; D. 
volunteered, thus earning nickname, * Bell tfte Cat.* 

DOUGLAS, SIR CHARLES, Bart (d. 1780). Eng. 
admiral ; introduced Improvements in naval gunnery. 

DOUGLAS, SIR CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
HORSLEY (1860- ), Brit, general; served in 

Afghan War (1870-80), Boer War (1881), Suakim 
expedition (1884); South African War (1809-1902); 
K.aB. (1907). 

DOUGLAS, GAVIN, Qawain (d. 1522), Scot 
poet and bp. ; third s. of Archibald, Dtll the Oai ; held 
fhesee of Dunkeld (1616-20) ; pub. Brst Eng. trans. of 
Virgil’s ^neid (with prologues of bis own) ; original 
allegorical poems, Kinq ifort, and The Palice of 
Honour ; one of leading poets in Middle Soots ; 
romantio imagination, metrical ability, and Borid 
Tooabulary ; shows gcn\iine love of nature. 

DOUGLAS, GEORGE (18G0-1902), pseudonym 
of Oeoiwib Douglas Brown, Scot author; ed. 
Glasgow Univ. and Oxford Univ. ; wrote The House 
with the Qrecn Shuttere (1901), a powerful story and an 
antidote to scuiimentalism of Soot * Kail-yaird ' 
school. 

DOUGLAS, SIR GEORGE BRISBANE SCOTT 

(1850- ), Scot, author; wrote Life of James Hogg 

(1899), Life of General Wauchope (1904), etc. 

DOUGLAS, SIR HOWARD, Bart. (1776-1861), 
Brit, general ; entered army (1794) ; served in Penin- 
sula ( ] 808-9 ) ; Lord High Commiifiaioner of Ionian 
Islands ; gov. of Now Brunswick (1823-29), and founder 
of Fredericton Univ. there ; author of books on 
naval and military topics. 

DOUGLAS, JOHN (1721-1807), Eng. churchman 
and author ; held sees of Carlisle and Salisbury ; edit. 
Captain Cook’s Journals, Clarendon’s Diary and 
Letters, 

DOUGLAS, SIR ROBERT KENNOWAT 

(1838- ), Eng. Chinese scholar ; uuthor of Life of Li 

Hung Chang (1896). China (‘Story of the Nations,’ 
1899), Europe and the Far East (1904). 

DOUGLAS, STEPHEN ARNOLD (1813-61), 
Amer. statesman ; Judge of supreme court of Illinois 
(1841-43): elected to Congress (1843); soon became 
known as one of the leaders of Democrat ic party ; took 
part in quari’els over shivery, of which he did not 
disapprove ; successfully contested seuatorship with 
Abraham Lincoln (18/38). D. was a forcible speaker 
and able politician. 

DOUGLAS, FAMILY OF, famous in Soot, history, 
dates from XII. cent. Sir James, ‘ The Good * (1286- 
1330), commanded part of Bruce’s array at Bannock- 
burn (1314) ; he d. in Spain while carrying Bnioe’s 
heart to Palestine. The 1st Earl of D. was William 
(or. 1358). The 2nd earl, James, who wns slain at 
OUerburn (1388), left no legitimate s., and the 
earldom went to ArchibaM, ‘The Grim,’ natural 
8. of Sir James, ‘ I’ho Good.’ His s., Archibald, 
became 4th earl (1372-1424); fought in Franco, 
and was slain at VomeuiL Archibald, 6th earl, 
d. in 1439, and his s., William, Gth earl, a mere boy, 
was murdered along with his bro. in Edinburgh Castle 
(1440). This incident — the ‘ Black Dinner of the 
Douglases * — broke the family’s power, and ite lands 
were forfeited. The D. lands proper fell to James, 
‘The Gross,’ 7th earl. His s. William, 8th earl, 
restored the power of the ‘Black Douglases,’ and 
James 11., alarmed at the strength of the family, 
treacherously murdered William at Stirling (1462). 
His bro., James, 9th (and last) earl, took arms to 
avenge William’s death, was unsuccessful, and lost all 
hie lands. The ‘ Red Douglases ’ — ^the Angus branch 
of the family — wore grant^ the D. lands. Of this 
bmnoh the Sest known are Aboiqbald, * Bill tbb 
Cat/ 6th Earl of Angus, and his s., Qavin l^oglas (g.v.). 
The D. title was restored in 1633, when Carles L 
made WflUam. 11th Earl of Angus, the 1st Marquess of 


D. Archibald, 3rd Marquees and Ist Duke of D., d. ia 
1761. His sister, I^y Jane D., m. Sir John Stewart 
of OrandtuUy. Twin sons were l^m, one died, and the 
other, after much litigation (it wae alleged that he was 
not the s. of T/idy Jane), secured the duke’s estates. 
In 1790 he became Lord D. The title died with the 
4th Lord D. iu 1867. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, House of Douglas (1902). 

DOUGLASS, FREDERICK (1817-96), Amer. 
(coloured) journalist, ex-slave, and anti-slavery 
agitator ; Life by Booker Washington (1907). 

DOUKHOBOR8, a body of Russ. Nonconformist 
peasants, formed about 1760, holding propertj^ in 
common ; like Quakers, rejeot ritual anu a professional 
priesthood ; persecuted by the Buss, (^vernment 
from time to time; migrated to Cyprus (1898), thence 
to Canada (1899), where they number over 7000. 
Tolstoi sympatlii^od with them, and they largely carry 
out simplicity of life aud belief he advocated. 

Aylmer and Maude, The Doukhohors (1005). 

DOULLENS (60* 10' N., 2* 20' E.), town, Somme, 
France ; modiieval stronghold ; besieged and occupied 
by Spaniards (1696); restored to Franco (1598). Pop. 
6300. 

DOULTON, SIR HENRY (1820-97), Eng. potter; 
head of the famous Lambeth firm of drain-pipe and 
Doulton ivare raaniifaoturors. 

DOUMER, PAUL (1857- ), Fr. politician ami 

administrator. 

DOUMIC, RENfi (1860- ). Fr. literary critic. 

DOUNE (56® 11' N., 4® 3' W ), town, on Teith. 
Perthshire, Scotland ; remains of feudal castle. 

DOURO, Dubro (41® 6' N., 8® 34' W.), river, Spain 
and Portugal ; rises in Pico D’ Ur hi on in Soria, Spain ; 
flows generally W., and falls into Atlantic at Oporto ; 
navigable to aistanoe of 90 miles from mouth ; length, 
e, 485 miles ; crossed by Wellington, after desperate 
contest, 1809. 

DOUROUGOLIS, Owl-Facbd Monkbts (Ni/cti^ 
piiheeus), a genns of New World monkeys belonging 
to family Cobid» (g.v, under Primates), with non-pre- 
hensile tails, nocturnal, vegetarian, and inseotivorous ; 
found in Venezuela, Brazil, Guiana, iind Oolombo. 

DOUSA, JANUS, Jan van der Dobs (1646-1604), 
Lord of Noordwyok; Dutch scholar and politician; 
defended Leiden when besieged ; curator of Leiden 
University. 

DOUVILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE (d. 1837), Fr. 
traveller. 

DOVE (62® 60' N., 1® 60' W.), river, Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire, England ; rises S.W. of Buxton ; joins 
Trent at Newton Solney. 

DOVE, a term including several members of the 
Colunibidoe, Brit, representatives being the stock-d.. 
rock-d., ring-d., and, as a visitor, the turtle-d. ; all 
are typical perchers, with compact body and powerful 
wings; graiu feeders, with beak oharaoterised by 
rosence of two bare protuberances at base ; easily 
omestioated. In Christian art the d. symbolises the 
Holy Ghost ; also an emblem of purity or innocence, 
an<i, holding an olive branch, peace. 

DOVER.— (1) (61® 7' N., 1® 19' E.) parliamentary 
and municipal borough in Kent, England ; N. W. side of 
Straits of Dover, enclosed by chalk cliffs ; historic 
town, important seaport, ancf fashionable watering- 
place : nearest port to France, and one of chief ports 
oommunicating with Continent. Commercial haroour 
has been greatly extended since 1893; great naval 
harbour opened, 1009. Great harbour extensions were 
made (1897-1900). Castle, standing on cliffs, contains 
ruins of Rom. lighthouse, ancient church, and keep. D. 
has some interesting old ohurohea and forts, a town 
hall, museum, and college. Chief industries are ship- 
building, sail- and rope-making. D. is one of Cinque 
Ports, and has prominent place in history ; scene of 
strife duri^ oivu and foreign wars. Pop. (1911) 43,647. 
Harbour, and its Burroundingi (1910). (2) (39* 
7' N., 76* 33' W.) town, capital of Delaware, iJ.S. A. ; 
bmit and fruit • canning. Pop. (1910) 3790. (3) 
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/48* 10' N., 70* 59' W.) city, Stafford County, Now popularity with hist, and dsteotivo storioi; created 
Hampshire, U.8.A. ; cotton and woollen goods. Pop. the character of * Sherlock Holtnos * ; wrote Th 4 Oreai 
(1910) 13,247. (4) (40^ 53' N., 74^ 33' W.) town, Boer IFor (1900). several plavs, and two vore of verso. 

Morris County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; ironworks. Pop. DOYLE, SIR FRj|.NGX0 HASTINGS, Bart. 
(1910) 7468. (1810->88), Eng. poet; won much popularity with Ms 

DOVER, GEORGE JAMES AGAR-ELLI8, military and heroic ballads. 

Baron(1797-1833). Eng. hist, writer. DOYLE, JQHN ANDREW (1844-1907), Eng. 

DOVER, HENRY JERMYN, EARL OP (d. 1708), historian. 

Eng. duellist, gambler, and profligate. DOYLE, RICHARD (1828-83), Eng. black>and- 

DOVER, ROBERT (1575-1641), Eng. attorney; white artist ; s. of John Do yl9 (1797-1868), the oari* 
founder of the * Cotswold Games.* caturist, ‘ H. B.* ; on staff of Punch ; illustrated 


DOVERGOURT (SI** 64' N.. I® 16' E.), watering- 
place, estuary of Stour, Essex, England. 

DOW, GERHARD (1613-80), Dutch artist ; pupil 
of Rembrandt ; painted portraits and still life. 

DOW, LORENZO (1777-1834), Amer. Methodist 
preacher, specially against R.C. Church. 

DOW, NEAL (1804-97), Amer. soldier and temper- 
ance reformer. 

DOWAGER, title given to widow to distinguish her 
from her son's wife ; applied to ladies of rank. 

DOWDEN, EDWARD (1843-1913), Irish poet and 
scholar ; has pub. several works on Shakespeare ; Life 
of Shelley ; Poems (1876). 

DOWDESWELL, WILLIAM (1721-75), Brit, 
politician ; Chancellor of Exchequer (1765-66). 

DOWER, widow's interest in real estate of deceased 
husband, in accordance with the Dower Act (1834). 

DOWIE, JOHN ALEXANDER (1848-1907), 
Amer. religious leader ; preached * faith -healing ' ; 
founded Zion city on I.ake Michigan, 1901. Sec 
CinusTiAN Cathouo CiiaRcu. 

DOWN (Ft. dune, a hill), undulating tract of land, 
covered with short grass, suited for pasture. 

DOWN (54® 20' N., 6* W.), county, Ulster. Ireland ; 
bounded N. by Antrim, W. by Armagh, S. by Carling- 
ford Lough, E. by Irish Sea. N. is hilly and fertile ; in 
S. are Mourne Mts. and much waste laud ; Lagan 
Valley is richest in cultivation. Stock-raising and 
dairy-farming are carried on. Chief rivers arc Lagan 
and Bann ; principal towns are Downpatrick (county 
town), Newtonards, Banbridge ; important fisheries and 
breweries ; manufactures linen ; some prehistoric 
reinains. Pop. (1911) 304,689. 

DOWNES, ANDREW (d. 1628), Eng. scholar. 

DOWNING, SIR GEORGE (c. 1624-84), a 
preacher in West Indies ; then soldier under Crom- 
well ,* resident at The Hague (1657): turned Royalist 
and was knighted at Restoration ; cr. bart. ( 1663) ; Sec. 
to Treasury, 1667 (D. Street l)ears his name); be was 
a man of ability, but no principle. 

DOWNIVLAN, JOHN (1750-1824), Eng. artist. 

DOWNPATRICK (54® 20' N., 6^ 43' W.). market 
town, capital of County Down, Ireland ; cathedral 
supposed to contain remains of St. Patrick ; linen. 

DOWNS (50® 54' to 61® 1 7' N., 2® 32' W. to 0® 20' E.), 
two ranms of chalk hills, S. E. England. North Downs 
extend E. to W. from Hampshire, through Surrey 
and Kent to Dover. South Downs, in Hampshire 
and Sussex, terminate at Beachy Head. 

DOWNS (61® 16' N., 1® 28' E.), name of a channel, 
E. coast of Kent, between N. and S. Foreland ; forms 
roadstead, protected by Goodwin Sands ; indecisive 
battle between English and Dutch fleets, 1066. 

DOWNSHIRE, WILLS HILL, Ut MARQUIS 
OP (1718-93), Eng. politician. 

DOWRY, the property which a wife brings to her 
husband at marriage. 

DOXOLOGY (Gk. to God), form of praise to 
the Deity in use in Christian Church ; based on certain 
Scripture passages, e.g. Isaiah Q\ Matthew 6^’ The 
QreaUr D. appears in Prayer Book in (^mmunion 
Service ; Jjesaer D. (baaed on Moiihew 28^*) is sung 
at end of each psalm. 

DOYEN, GABRIEL FRANCOIS (1726-1806), 
Ft. wtist. 

DOTLE, MR ARTBUR COKAR (18S9- ), 

Eng. novelist; nephew of Richard D. (q,v ,\ ; praotiaed 
fear aeveiel yean as doctor; later achieved great 


Dickens and Thackeray. 

DOZSA, QYGRGY (d. 1614), Hungarian revolu- 
tionist ; drilled a rabble with intention of marching 
against the Turk ; the landlords objected, and D.’s 
army turned against them. After prolonged rebellion 
D. was executed with revolting cruelty. 

DOZY, REINHART PIETER ANNE (182(>-83), 
Dutch Arab, scholar. 

DRACHMANN, HOLGER HENRIK (1846-1908), 
Dan. poet and dramatist ; wrote poems of fisher life, 
and love lyrics ; and several successful plays : Onu 
upon a Time, Wayland the SmUh^ etc. 

DRACO (VII. cent. B.O.), Athenian arohon, famous 
as lawgiver ; tradition attributes to his laws the ut- 
most severity, hence our adjective Draconian. Aris- 
totle ascribes to him the remodelling of the Constitu- 
tion of Athens, but modem scholars beUeve the Constitu- 
tion to be of later date. D.'s code was cancelled by 
Solon. 

DRACONTIU8, BLOSSIUS /EMILIUS (V. 
cent. A.D.), early CJhristian poet. 

DRAFTED MASONRY, in arch., stones with 
trimmed border, the centre being left rough. 

DRAGA8HANI (c. 44® 30' N., 24® 14' E.), town, 
Walachia, Rumania ; wines. Pop. 4640. 

DRAGOMAN (from Arab.), name used In Eastern 
countries for interpreter. 

DRAGOMIHOV, MI CHAEL IVANOVICH (1830- 
1905), Russ, general and author. 

DRAGON, fabulous monster, with griffm's head, 
scaly, winged body, huge claws, and barbed tail, and 
so represented in heraldry ; common to ancient myth- 
ology, and frequently mentioned in medinval poetry ; 
saints and heroes were d. killers, e.g. Buddha, Thor, 
Zous, CEdipus, Perseus, St. George, Beowulf. In 
Chin, and Jap. art the d. is common. It is also the 
name given to a species of flying or leaping lizards 
{Draco volans), and was the name of a modisBval 
short firearm, whence is derived ‘ dragoon.' 

DRAGONETTI, DOMENICO (1763-1846), Ital. 
double-bass player. 

DRAGON-FLY, Odonata, are a group of hi 
developed insects possessing a long body, and a ] 
bearing two large eyes, which rotate fr^iy through a 
large angle owing to the small base of attachment. 
There are two pairs of wings of clear, membranous 
oharaoter. 'The insect's whole struoture indicates 
specialisation for powerful flight. 'The food consists 
of smaller insects, captured on the wing, and held, it 
is believed, between the legs of the captor, whilst the 
useless parts are tom off, and the juicy bodv crushed by 
^he powerful mouth. The nature of their food require- 
inonts makes d's inhabit rced-frinmd areas of water, 
hedgerows, and the neighbo\irhood of wooded land, 
where their flashing metallic hues and rapid flight 
render them conspicuous objects. The larva, of 
sliigrish habit, lies hidden among the vegetation of 
pond bottoms, and seizes its prey by means of a 
peculiar extensible organ termed the * mask.' 

DRAGOON, original name for a mounted soldier, 
who fought on foot, and was armed with a fireann 
called a ^dragon.' 

DRAGUIGNAN (43® AST N., 6® 28' B.), chief town, 
Var, France ; olives, silk-oulture. Pop. 9700. 

DRAINAGE implies the drawing off of superfluous 
or standing water oy means of channels, surface or 
underground. Suf/oes d., in which the land is ploughed 
into ndges, with fURewt between them into wMoh the 
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wfttar runs and U than carried into ditches, is unsatis- 
factory, and is now generally superseded by under* 
pound pipe d. D. systems must be adapted to the 
land, the main drain Ipng in the lowest natural depres- 
sions, and the parallei drains running into it along the 
lines of greatest slope. In flat land a fall is obtained by 
increasing the depth of the lower ends of the drains. The 
fall should be not less than 1 in 200. The main drain 
should be kept clear of trees and hedges, and its outlets 
protected by gratings. The number of parallel drains 
varies with the soil, a heavy, clayey soil requiring more 
than a light soil. D. operations are best carried ont 
in late summer or autumn, and the cost per acre varies 
from £2 to £10 according to the soil and local cost of 
materials and labour. 

Mitchell, Handbook of Land Drainage. 

DRAKE, ADMIRAL SIR FRANCIS (c. 1545-96), 
Eng. searnan ; b. Devonshire ; took port in expeditions 
to Spanish Main under Hawkins ; distinguished 
himself at San Juan de UUoa; did great damage to 
Span, trade and shipping in S. America, 1672-73 ; 
first Englishman to sail round the world, 1677-80; 
burned shipping in Cadiz harbour, 1637 ; helped to 
defeat Annada, 1588 ; died at sea off Nombre de Dios. 

DRAKE, NATHAN (1760-1836). Eng. physician 
and scholar; anthor of 8hakt$peare and his Times 
(1817), ete. 

DRAKENBORCH, ARNOLD (1684-1748), Dutch 
scholar ; famed for edit, of Livy. 

DRAKENSBERG (25^ S., 30* 30' E.). mountain 
chain, S.E. Africa ; extends from Great Fish River 
to Olifant’s River; culminates in Mont Aux Sources, 
Qiant*8 Castle, and Champagne Castle (10,000 to 
11,000 ft.); numerous pvasses; Dc Boers and Van 
R^en*s P^es (over 6000 ft.) are crossed by railways 
connecting Orange Free State and Natal. 

DRAMA (Gk. terra meaning an act, a thing per- 
formed) is the general name for all stage lit. The 
Hindus, Chinese, and Japanese possessed a native 
d. as early as the V. or VL cent’s a.d., but it is to the 
Attic Greeks that one naturally turns for the beginnings 
of dramatic literature. 

Greek Drama. — Attic tragedy grew out of the 
annual dithyrambio hymns and dances associated with 
the worship of Dionysus (Bacchus) at Athens. The 
word trag^y moans ‘ goat-song ’ or ‘ goat-ohoruM,’ 
derived from the fact that the performers originally 
wore ffoatfikins to give them the appearance of satyrs. 
This Ij^rical tragerly then became transformed mto 
primitive d. by the introduction of Ionian minstrels, 
called * rhapsodes,’ who recited poems upon heroic sub- 
jects, and it was by those minstrels that the Homeric 
ovolo of poems was popularised. In course of time the 
rmipsode began to address himself to the chorus, thus 
becoming an aotor, this innovation being crated 
to Thespis (VI. cent, b.o.), who is on this account 
re^rded as the inventor of tragedy, llieepis Is also 
said to have introduced the prologue. Amongst 
the earliest writers of Ok. tragedy were Phrynichus 
(612-476 B.O.), Choerilus (52£4(>5), and Pratinas 
(600-460), but it first aohieved greatness in the hands 
of iEJflchylus (525-466), who introduced a second 
Mtor to the Gk. stage. He was in turn superseded 
in the estimation of the public by Sophocles (496- 
406), who added a third actor, white one of his plays, 
CBdiptu at Oolonus, required a fourth aotor. The 
classic period of Attic tragedy ended its course in 
the dramatic work of Eunpides (481-406). Briefly 
it may be said of these three writers that the great 
work of ASsohylua was only surpassed by Sophocles 
In a somewhat stronger dmmatio interest, while the 
plays of Eui^ides, though representing Gk. tragic 
art in the period of its decline, are distingutehed oy 
dramatic force, tender pathos, and piotureequeness of 
style and expression. The pUys of Euripides also 
•implied the model for the Bom. tragio dramatists 
who oame after. 

The snbjeots of Gk. tragedy wore taken from 
mytholegy and heroic legends. Besides single plays 


founded on one of these stories, 2Esohylus set the 
fashion of extending his subject over three plays, 
called a * trilogy,* sometimes followed by a * satyr- 
drama,’ like the Cyclops of Euripides, which gave 
free play to the satyr or * goat-ohoma,’ ond was 
chiefly remarkable for a good deal of rough buffoonery. 
The Gk. tragio writers laid great stress upon the 
observance of the three dramatic unities : time, 
lace, and action — that is to say, the story of the 
rama should not extend beyond tlio space of one 
day ; there should be no change of scene ; and the 
thread of the story should bo strictly adhered to, 
thus linking together cause and effect. 

Gk. comtdy — comedy meaning * village-song ’ — 
belongs to the same period as tragedy, and sprang 
likewise from the worship of Dionysus. In its be- 
ginnings it was assooiatoQ with viUage festivals, in 
which dancing, singing, and jesting playw? a con- 
siderable part, and thus the oomio or satirio spirit 
became dominant. Some of the earliest writers of 
oom^y were Epioharmus, Chionidos, Cratinus, Crates, 
and Eiipolis. Attic * Old ’ comedy, however, reached 
its highest quality in the work of Aristophanes, a 
contemporary of Euripides, whose peculiarities he 
persistently made it his business to satmae. For about 
forty years this groat comic poet continued to lash his 
contemporaries with the whip of his keen satire. His 
work was succeeded by that of Alexis, Eubulus, and 
Antiphanee — the period being known as tliat of the 
‘Middle Comedy/ which subsequently gave place to 
the ‘ New Comedy,* the cliiof exponents of which 
were Philemon and Menander. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of Gk. tragedy 
and comedy. The Gk. theatre, which was open to 
the sky, was shapod somewhat lilco a horseshoe, with 
the stage plicod at the open end, and the rounded 
portion fitted with tiers of seats. Such theatres held 
from 20.000 to 30,000 spectators. The raised stage, 
which was narrow, was called the * spoaking-placo,’ 
and a flight of steps led down to the semloiroular 
‘ orchestra,* or dancing- place, whicli was reserved for 
the chorus. There were throe entrance-doors at the 
back of the stage, painted scenery and hangings 
were used, and, subsequently, mechanical appliances 
to aid the ascent or descent of deities and others. 
The actors wore masks, and huge wigs to increase their 
stature, and, in tragedy, this was further assisted 
by wearing the cothurnus^ a very thick-soled boot. 
See Greece, Literature. 

Latin Drama. — The Latins at an early period in 
their history developed a species of popular farcical play, 
the most distinct typos of which were Jenown as Satumce, 
and Mimi, but the d. proper was of Gk. origin, and 
came into existence in Rome when Livius Andronicus, 
a native of Tarentum, produced (240 B.a) both a 
tragedy and a comedy in celebration of the victorious 
close of the first Punlo War. Other writers immedi- 
ately sucoeeding him were Nmvius and Ennius. The 
plays of the three writers (of which none have survived) 
were modelled on the principal Gk. tragic dramatists ; 
their plots were derived chiefly from the story of the 
Trojan War; and all three were also writers of 
comedy. The earliest Latin tragedies that remain 
were the work of the philosopher and rhetorician, 
Lucius Annaeus Soncca (4 B.O.-65 A.D.), who was 
also the tutor of the Emperor Nero. His plays, 
which were adapted from Sophocles and EuHpidss, 
wore chiefly remarkable for their rhetorical quality, 
and served as the model of the Fr* olasMoal dramatists. 
The Rom. tragic period appears to have flickered out 
during the reign of Domitian. It has been pointed 
out that tbs earlier writers of Rom. trageay also 
produced comedies, but the first author to give 
genuine distinction to comedy was Plautus (254-184 
B.O.), who was succeeded by Terence (185-169 b.o.). 
Both borrowed their plots from the Greeks, but their 
genius in the elaboration of oharaoter and the original- 
ity of theb dialogue give them a high place in dramatis 
lit., and iatsr eomedy owes mnoh to tbsm. Uko Rom 
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tragedy^ oomady wm aubsequontly extiuguiBliod by 
thd strongar appeal of the arena and gladiatorial 
oombaU. See Latin Litebaturb. 

EnffUeh Drama. — ^The decline of the d. waa 
completed by the rise of the Christian Ghuroh, 
whion, from the VI. to the XI. cent., remained 
persistently hostile to the stage, and prohibited all 
kinds of theatrical entortalumoiits. Vet it la a 
curious fact that though the Church suppressed the 
d., it was subsequently the diroot instrument of its 
revival. This was by moans of Miracle and Myttery 
plays — dealing with Scripture history and legends of 
the saints — which were performed by eccmeiastios 
themselves in the church ea throughout Europe. 
Miracle plays wore first performed in London dunng 
the Xn. cent. They reached their highest point of 
success when they were taken in hana by tne civic 
trading companies of the great towns, of which 
Chester (126§-7fi) was apparently the tot. though 
other towns followed the custom during the XILE. 
and XTV. cent’s. Four coUections of these plays — 
the Chester, York, Townloy (Wakefield), and Coventry 
— BtiU survive. The plays, in their later development, 
were performed upon a two-storeyed platform on 
wheels, the upper portion of which served as stage, 
and the lower as dressing-room, and this portable 
theatre was wheeled about the town, usually starting 
from the gates of a monastery. Miracle and mystery 
plays were succeeded by Morality plays, which were 
entirely allegorical and dealt with the conflict between 

»d and eviL Prominent figures in these were the 
devU, and a bufioon, called Vice, who was the devU’s 
lackey and tormentor. Perhaps the greatest of 
these morality plays was Everyman (c. 1530), which 
was revived in the early years of the XX. cent. 
Moralities date from the reign of Henry VI., and, 
together with miracle plays, continued to be performed 
until well Into the reign of Elizabeth. 

These were succeeded by the humorous interludes of 
John Hoywood (c. 1600-77), of which one was The Play 
of Love (1533). Pageants and masques also belong to 
this period. The fiwt Eng. comedy was Palnh Rotster 
Doister, by Nicolas Udall (1605-56) ; and another 
early work of the kind was Qammer Ourton's Needle, 
tinted in 1575, and sometimes attributed to Dr. 
till The earliest Eng. tragedy was Qorhodue, by 
Norton and Saokville, first acted by members of the 
Inner Temple before Queen Elizabeth (1662). To 
these succeed a long series of Chronicle plays 
founded on Eng. history or derived from foreign 
sources, of which the chief exponents were Lyly, Kyd, 
Poele, Qreene — and, by far the greatest of all, Chris- 
topher Marlowe, who has been described by Mr. 
Swinburne as * the father of Eng. tragedy, and the 
creator of Eng. blank verso,’ These writers are all 
dealt with under their separate heads. It may be 
noted, in passing, that Shakespeare, who succeeded 
to these bombastic playwrights, derived nearly all 
of his plots from these oarher plays. Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Massmger, 
Tourneur, Middleton, Ford, Dekker, and other 
master^dramatiste belonging to the EUxabethan and 
Jacobean period are likewise dealt with individually 
elsewhere. It remains only to be said that the seed 
which was sown in Ralph Roister Doister and Oorbodue 
came to its full fruition in the fleys of Shakespeare, 
his great contemporaries and immediate successors. 
Then followed a period of eclipse and silence. The 
Puritans closed the theatres, and the d. did not again 
raise its head until the restoration of Charles II. 
( 1660 ). 

With regard to the theatres of Shakespeare’s 
day, th^ were rude circular buildings, open to the 
ukj, with a bare stage and a plain draped soene for 
all puiposes. Shakespeare paints his own eoene^ 
In woros, hence the glorious descriptive passages in 
his plays. Women’s parts were playecf by boys. 
There was no attempt to * dress * a play, Elisabethan 
oostiime serving for a character belonging to ancient 


Greece or madiwval Italy. Thus in the great days 
of Elizabeth * the play ’ was essentially ’ the thing,’ 
and not the trappings. 

The conneoting-Unk between the EUzabethan 
dramatio period and the stage of the Restoration was 
James Slurley (1596-1666). In The Maid*s Rsvsngs 
and o^er d^s be proved himself to belong to the 
great line of tlm Elizabethans. The next considerable 
ugure in the history of the English d. is John Ihryden 
(g.v.), whose work belongs to the period following 
the Restoration. Ue practised the Heroic drama 
derived mainly from Fr. Romances; his Conquest 
of Granada shows the extravagance and bombast 
of this type. In his Essay on Dramatic Poesy, Dryden 
points out the way to subsequent dramatists. 
In his plays ha tot courted puDlio favour with 
rhymed verse, but subsequently abandoned this 
form for blank verse. His comedies are disfigured 
by the immorality demanded by a licentious court 
and public, but in some of his tragedies there is not a 
little of the dignity and high purpose of the Elizabethan, 
and with him the Shakespearean school may be said 
to have ended. Amongst the rivals and immediate suo- 
oessors of Dryden may be named Nat Lee, Settle, 
Otway, Rowe, Shadwell, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, 
Farquhar, and Congreve. Of these only two need 
be referred to in particular. The work of Thomas 
Otway (1652-85) is distinguished in a marked degree 
by pathos and tenderness, and his plays. The Orphan 
and Venice Preserved, kept the stage until compara- 
tively recent times. The comedies of William Congreve 
(1670-1729), though marked by the licentiousness 
of the age, are distinguished by their wit, polished 
dialogue, and masterly construction. The plays of 
Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729) and Joseph Addison 
(1072-1719) added no distinction to the drama. 
John Gay’s Beggar's Opera (1728) may be regarded 
as the orimnal of later musical extravaganza ; and 
George LiUo’s George Barnwell (1731) as an early 
example of crude melodrama. Amidst much that 
was worthless and trivial, the closing years of the 
XVIII. cent, were marked by a period of dramatio 
splendour due to the works of Oliver Goldsmith 
(1728-74) and Richard Brinsley Sheridan (1751-1816). 
The home^un virtue and good sense which dis- 
tinguishes Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, and the 
delicate wit and humour of Sheridan’s three comedies, 
liave served to keep these dramatists popular even to 
the present day. 

The English d. of the XIX. century may bo said to 
have been inaugurated by Lord Byron, who wrote 
a number of poetical d’s not very suitable for stage 
presentation, though Sardanapalus has been staged 
within ooraporatively recent years. James Sheriaan 
Knowles (1784-1862), however, enjoyed considerable 
vogue, and hij Virginius and The Hunchback have 
stiu their admirers. The same may be said of Lord 
Luton’s Richelieu, Money, and 7'he Lady of Lyons, 
which, though they now appear somewhat stilted 
and old-fashioned, have by no means exhausted 
their popularity. Confining our attention for the 
moment to the poetic d., we may note that Talfourd, 
Milman, and Sir Henry Taylor achieved a certain 
amount of literary celebrity in their own day. 
Browning’s Strafford was produced by Macready with 
some acceptance ; and Tennyson many times sought 
favour on the stage, though only Beckei achieved a 
tentative success, that being due rather to the person- 
ality of Sir Henry Irving than the inherent quality 
of the play. Shelley’s The Cenei, in the opimou of 
some oritioB, is the finest poetic play Mrritten since 
the time of the Elizabethans. Stephen Phillips, in 
Paoh and Francesca and Herod, is the only writer of 
recent times who has combined high poetic gifts with 
a reid knowledge of stagecraft, but ms later plays, 
such as Nero, showed a marked falling of! from the 
high standard set in his earlier triumphs. Tom 
Taylor (1817-80) was a prolific dramatist, and ob- 
tained considerable success during a transition period 
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with Stdl Waters Jtun Deep and a series o£ historical 
pU^. Of similar type was the dramatic work of W. 
G. Wills (1828-91), three of whose plays, Charles 
Eugene Aram, and Olivia, were amongst the most 
successful plays produced by Irvins. Dion Boucioault 
(1820-90) made nis first success witn London Assurance, 
but achieved a greater and more lasting popularity 
with his Irish plays, The Colleen Bawn, The Shaugh- 
raun, and Arran-na- Pogue. To this period also 
belongs the work of Henry James Byron (1834-84), 
whose play, Our Boys, had a consecutive run of three 
years. He was also the successor of J. R. Planch^ 
as a prolific writer of burlesques, in which line he was 
followed with groat success by Sir F. H. Burnand. 

The turning-point in the recent history of the 
Eng. d. began with the comedies of T. W. Robertson 
(1829-71). Before the occupancy of the Prince of 
Wales Theatre (1866-70) by Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft, with whom were associated Sir John Hare 
and the Kendals, the Eng. stage was largely given 
up to Fr. adaptations and crude melodrama, ana had 
brought itself into contempt with the intellectual 
public. The Bancrofts, however, set themselves to 
remedy this defect. They produced Robertson’s Society, 
School, Ours, and Caste, in which false and mawkish 
sentimentality gave place to naturalness and true 
pictures of life. The result was that they attracted 
the thinking public ; they reaped a golden harvest 
for themselves ; and they gave the death-blow to 
the puerile rubbish which had too long hold the stage. 
Immediately following the conclusion of the Ban- 
crofts’ triumphs at the Prince of Wales Theatre, was 
the entry into management at the I.<yceum of Sir 
Henry Irving (1871), where the high and serious 
purpose which distinguished all his imdertakings 
did as much, or more, for the Shakespearean and 
romantic drama as the Bancrofts had done for the 
plavs dealing with modem life. 

After the Robertsonian period of modern comedy the 
Eng. stage again succumbed to foreign influence for 
a short spell, but a new era in stage history was begun 
with the production of Sir A. W. Pinero’s Money 
Spinner (1881), which, being followed by such brilliant 
farces from the same pen as The Magistrate, Dandy 
Dick, and Sweet Lavender, served to give their author a 
high place in modern dramatic lit. The last-named 
play was staged in 1888, and the following year wit- 
nessed the first presentation in London of Ibsen’s 
A DolVs house and Pillars of Society, followed during 
the next two or three years by Rosmersholm, hedda 
Oahler, and The Master Builder. The uncompromising 
realism of Ibsen’s method of dealing with sociological 
problems quickly began to make itself felt in the work 
of Eng. dramatists. Forsaking farce, Pinero made a 
bid for popularity with The Profligate (1889), a play 
with a serious purpose, and followed this by his 
masterly studies of contemporary life, The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray (1893), The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
The Oay Lord Quex, His House in Order, and others. 
Mr. O. B. Shaw’s Widowers' Bouses (1892) also belongs 
to this period. 

Contemporary with the earlier farcical comedies of 
Pinero were the spectacular melodramas by Paul Meritt, 
HenryPettitt, G. R. Sims, and others, at Drury Lane, 
the IVincess’s, and Adelphi theatres. Unaer the 
control of Sir Augustus Harris (1879-96) Drury Lane 
became the chief home of melodrama, and the success 
which attended these productions has been continued 
under the management of Mr. Arthur Collins, whose 
principal authors have been Henry Hamilton and 
Oecii Baloi^. The Lights o' London, by Sims, was pro- 
duced by Wilson Barrett at the Princess’s in 1881 ; 
and other successful plays of the kind staged there 
were Cla/udian and The Silver King, Sims later wrote 
numerous melodramas for the Adelp^ in some of 
which he was associated with Robert Buchanan. The 
la tter proved also a very successful adaptator of 
XVnL-cent. novels, amongst which may be named 
Sophia (Tom Jones) and Joseph's Swesthsari (Joseph 


Andrews). Henry Arthur Jones, who bmn'as a 
writer of melodrama, of which TM Silver Kinq is an 
example, proceeded later to work of a higher hterary 
character, such as Judah, The Middleman, and The 
Dancing Oirl; and subsequently, with such brilliant 
work as The Masqueraders and The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, was deservedly ranked with Pinero. Of the 
younger writers belonging to this period much excellent 
and varied work was given to the stage by Haddon 
Chambers, R. C. Carton, H. V. Esmond, Robert 
Marshall, and Basil Hood. Sydney Grundy was for long 
a successful purveyor of stage fare, one of his best 
efforts being A Pair of Spectacles, produced by Sir John 
Hare. John Davidson (1867-1909), though he wrote 
many literary plays, only achieved a stage success with 
aUranslation of Copp6e’8 Pour la Gouronne. The plays 
likewise of Stevenson and Henley, though admirable as 
lit., could never be successful upon the stage. The 
plays of Mr. J, M. Barrie, including Qtudity Street, 
The Admirable Crichton, Peter Pan, and What Every 
Woman Knows, all distinguished by a kindly humour, 
are amongst the most delightful productions of the 
modern theatre. The plays of Oscar Wilde, beginning 
with Lady Windermer^s Fan (1892) and ending with 
The Importance of Being Earnest (1895), are marked by 
a distinctly individual style, and won public favour by 
their brilliant flow of epigram. A passing reference can 
only be made to the revolution caused in light opera by 
the delightful series of comic oj^ras produced by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and Sir W. S. Gilbert, which began with 
The Sorcerer (1877), the popularity of all of which still 
continues. 

For some years past the most successful plays, from 
the manager’s point of view, have been ‘ costume ’ 
melodramas and dramatised novels, of which The 
Three Musketeers, Under the Red Rohe, The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Sweet Nell of Old Drury, Henry of Navarre, 
The Eternal City, and The Prodigal Son may be quoted 
as examples. Side by side with these, however, there 
have been produced plays which have attacked social 
problems and abuses in a fearless manner, and for those 
there has latterly boon a growing appreciation. We 
may perhaps regard Mr. George Bernard Shaw os the 
pioneer of this type of play. Amongst later writers 
the plays of Mr. Alfred Sutro have proved highly 
successful, and much work of excellent literary quality 
has been done by Mr. St. John Hankin, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, Mr. Charles M‘Evoy, and others. In Waste, 
and other of his plays, Mr. Granville Barker relentlessly 
probes modern social problems ; and John Galsworthy 
in Strife and The Silver Box deals with similar themes. 
John Masefield, in Nan, has contributed to the sta^ 
perhaps the greatest tragedy of modern times ; but m 
Pompey the Great his experiment in dealing with a 
classical subject in colloquial English has not been so 
successful. 

One of the most remarkable theatrical movements of 
modem times was the establishment, a few years ago, 
in Dublin, of the Irish National Theatre, which was 
subsidised by Miss A. E. F. Homiman. This enter- 
prise brought to light the works of many native Irish 
writers, but its most outstanding productions have 
been plays by W. B. Yeats, J. M. Synge, and Lady 
Gregory. In such plavs as Cathleen-ni-Hoolihan, The 
Hour-glass, and Deirdre, Mr. Yeats has successfully 
exploited that vein of mysticism for which he has won 
a deserved reputation. Lady Gregory’s })lay'8 are 
distingnished by boisterous humour and keen insight 
into Irish character. The plays of Synge (1871-1909), 
however, stand apart, and reveal their author as one of 
the most original playwrights of modem times. The 
brooding sorrow of Riders to the Sea, the remote 
atmosphere of The Shadow of the Glen, and the gorgeous 
rhetono of The Playboy of the Western World are alike 
remarkable. Miss Homiman subsequently founded the 
first repertory theatre in the kingdom (Gaiety Theatre, 
Manchester). Repertory theatres have since been 
established at Liverpool and Glasgow. In 1908 a 
scheme was projected for tbo establishment and endow* 
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ment, in London, o! n ShAkaspeara Memorial National 
Theatre, for the performanoe only of high-olaes d. The 
sum required is £500,000, 

The deyelopment of d. in Euro|^, from the period 
of its decline under the Rom. jBmpire, may now 
be briefly reviewed. The revival began in Italy 
in the aIII. cent., but did not become remarkable 
before the XVI. cent., to which period belongs 
the work of Trissono, Rucellai, Guarini, Tasso, 
Asinari, and Torelli. To these succeeded Granelli, 
Bettinelli, and Metastasio, writers of high merit, who 
led on to the work of the supreme master of Ital. 
tragedy. Count Alfieri (1740-1803). Ital. comedy is 
represented by the work of Ariosto, Goldoni, and 
Gozzi, and numerous smaller writers since. Manzoni 
in XIX., D'Annunzio in XX., cent, imparted individu- 
ality to ItaL drama. See Italy, Literature, 

Spanish Drama was supremo in Europe at one 
period. Its Augustan ago, when national drama 
flourished, began with the plays of Cervantes (1647- 
1616), and was continued by the masterly works 
of Lope de Vega and Calderon ; after which followed 
a long period of silence, to be broken by the powerful 
dramas of Eohogaray in the late XIX. cent. 

In Francs the first great dramatic revival began 
with the associates of i^nsard, who constituted the 
‘ Pldiade,’ a leading member of which was !^tienne 
Jodelle (1532-73), author of Cliopdtre, Didon^ and 
Lugine. The classical d. found its great exponent in 
Corneille (1606-84), and the movement was developed 
and enriched by the plays of Racine and Voltaire. 
Molidre (1622-73) proved himself to bo one of the 
matest humorists the world has produced ; and the 
brilliant light comedies of Marivaux (1688-1763) 
belong to ths glories of the Fr. stage. Reference must 
also TO made to the comedies of Beaumarchais and 
de Musset, the domestic d. of Diderot, the romantic 
plays of Hugo, and the varied and excellent dramatic 
work produced by Scribe, Sardou, Augier, Dumas fUe, 
Richopin, Rostand, Copp6e, Bernstein, and the realistic 
Brioux. The Belgian Maeterlinck may also bo men- 
tioned under Fr. drama. See France, Literature, 

In Germany the dramatic movement was slower, 
and from the period of the miracle plays down to 
comparatively modern times there is little to be 
recorded save the work of the Nuremberg shoemaker, 
Hans Sachs ( 1494-1676), who by virtue of his numerous 
homely tragedies and comedies has been described 
as the father of the Ger. popular d. Eng. theatrical 
companies visited Germany during the XVI. and XVII. 
cenv 8, but there was practically no native development 
until the rise to fame of Lessing (1729-81), who with 
Minna von Bamhdm — regarded as the first Ger. 
comedy worthy of the name — and his serious plays, 
Emilia QaloUi and Nathan the IFise, first gave a 
dramatic lit. to Germany. His lead was followed and 
developed by the great d’s of Goethe (j.v.), the 
historical plays of Chiller (^v.), and the numerous 
exponents of the Sturm und Drang school. In recent 
times the best-known Ger. dramatists are Sudermann 
and Hauptmann, both members of the Naturalistic 
school. See German Empire, Literature, 

The Scandinavian d. is distin^shed by the fine 
work of the Dan. comic dramatist, Baron Holberg ; and 
by the realistic sociological plays of the Norwegians, 
Ibsen and Bjomson, which, Uko the dramatic works of 
the Swede, Strindberg, belong to XIX. cent. 

United Siatea. — The first Amor, play to be 
produced was The Contrast (New York, 1786), by 
Koyall Tyler ; but the first drama of any importance 
was John Howard Payne’s tragedy, Brutus^ or The 
FaU of Tarquin. Translations, adaptations and 
imitations of l^nch drama formed the bulk of staged 
plays during the greater part of XIX. cent., though 
Denman Thompson’s Old Homestead and plays of the 
sort depended wholly on national and loom condi- 
tions wmoh th^ portr^ed with remarkable fidelity. 
The farces of Cmarles £1. Ha3rt and scenes from low 
life by Edward Harrington, though faulty in oonstruo- 


tion, were also native and independent* BhofS Aores 
(1892), a New England drama by James A. Heme, 
followed but easily surpassed in art the Old Homestead i 
and Heme’s later play Qrimh Davenport (1898) waa 
finer still — though all his plays dealt with the more 
obvious and plainer sides of human nature. Augustus 
M. Thomas {Alabami, The Witching Hour), Clyde 
Fitch (The Climbers, 1900 ; The Oirl irith the Often 
Eyes, 1902), William Vaughan Moody (The Great 
Divide, 1907), Eugene Walter (The Easiest Way, 1909), 
Edward Sheldon (Salvation Nell), Percy Mackaye 
(Jeanne d'Arc, 1906), David Belasco, William Gillette 
and Charles Vlein are all dramatists of ability. 
Bronson Howard (1842-1908), the greatest of Amer. 
dramatists, wfiis much influenced by the Fr. school. 
His Young Mrs, Winthrop is a very fine piece of work, 
and Saratoga, an amusing farce, was played in Berlin. 

Ward’s History of English Dramatic Literature i C. 
Dibdin’s Complete History of the English Stage ; and 
R. W. Lowe’s Bibliographical Account of English 
Dramatic Literaiure ; Wm. Archer. Playmaking (1911). 

DRAMBURG (50® 30' N., 16® 46' E.), town, on 
Drage, Prussia ; cottons, woollens. Pop. 6106. 

DRAMMEN (69® 47' N., 10® 18' E.), seaport town, 
Norway; timber; sawmills. Pop. (1910) 24,896. 

DRANK, AUGUSTA THEODOSIA (1823-94), 
Eng. poetess and historical writer ; R.C. Dominican 
nun at Stone (Staffs). 

DRAUGHTS, game played with * draught-men * 
on a checkered board; supposed to be of very early 
invention ; some such game was played by the 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks. The game is played 
between two persons, each having twelve ‘ men,* or 
pieces, those of one player being dark, the other l^ht. 
It is played on a draught-board, divided into sixty- 
four spaces, alternately light and dark, the pieces being 
placea on one colour only. Lots are cast for the 
choice of men ; black moves first ; and the object of 
the game is to clear off all the opponent’s pieces. 

DRAVE, Drava (46® 30' N, 18® 46'^ E.), river, 
Austria-Hungary ; rises in Tyrol ; flows generally E. ; 
joins Danube 14 miles B. of Eszeb. 

DBA VIDIAN, collective Sanskrit name for a very 
ancient, black-skinned tribal people, inhabiting 
Southern India, and their various languages. They 
were settled in India before the arrival of the Aryans, 
and now number about 68,000,000. They have about 
twelve languages, which include Tamil, Kanareee, 
Gondi, Telugu, Malayalam. See India (Language), 

DRAWING, expression of form by means of pencil, 
pen, etc., is conventional, for a sketch of a pail shows 
an outline non-existont in the object. In pen- 
drawing merit depends on an artist’s appealing to 
the imagination by using minimum of lines (e.g, 
Phil May in figure-work, Herbert Railton in arch.). 

D. taught in schools includes d. and shading from still 
life — vases, flowers, etc. — in charcoal or B.B. pencil; 
free-arm, d. on blackboard with chalk; designing of 
panels, book-covers, etc., generally associate with 
colour-work. Technical classes study machined., 
building construction, etc., in which mathematical in- 
struments are used. See Perspective, Illustration. 

DRAWING AND QUARTERING, treason penalty 
imposed in England from XIII. to ^OX. cent. The 
culprit was first hanged, out down alive, disembowelled, 
and his entrails burned ; he was then beheaded and 
his body out in four. 

DRAYTON, MICHAEL (1563-1631), Eng. poet; 
wrote PolyoWion (1613), a ^zetteer of En^nd in 
verse. The Barons' Wars, EnglanSs Heroical Epistles, 
Nymphidia ; wrote ' Agincourt ’ poem and great sonnet, 
‘ iSnee there’s no help, come let us kiss and part.’ 

DREAMS, or conscious processes during sleep, are 
(like sleep itself) not well understood. The savage’s 
theory is usually that during sleep the soul may leave 
the body or be visited by the souls of others, living or 
dead ; and at a later stage d’s are still considered 
prophetic. Telepathio communication is believed to 
occur comparatively frequently during sleep. Dream- 
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less sleep Is probably common ; nor is the rapidity 
of d. -processes probably so great as is popularly 
Buppoi^. Adults often forget their d’s on waking, 
though a casual clue sometimes recalls them ; children 
remember their d’s more easily and are more liable 
to confuse d. -experiences with actual ooourrenoes. 
D^s are most commonly of objects of yision and hearing, 
though many kinds occur. A rare but important 
t3rpe is that in which the sleeper dreams that he has a 
d. Usually d*s are distinguisned as due to (1) central 
excitation, corresponding, e.g., to memories of interest- 
ing objects, and (2) stimulation from visceral and 
other processes in the body — the ‘ flying * d. has 
been attributed to the movements of breathing — and 
from temperature and other external stimuli, iveud’s 
theory that d*s are the expression of a latent wish has 
attracted much attention : he maintains that the ap- 
parently nonsensical sequences so common in d’s are 
really elaborate symbolism corresponding to doep-rootod 
wishes of which the subject may be totally unaware. 

Mitchell, Ahoiii Dreaming, Laughing, and Blushing. 

DRED SCOTT CASE.— Dred Scott, a slave of 
Missouri, was taken to Illinois (1834) and to Minnesota 
(1836) where slavery was prohibited, and back again to 
Missouri, 1838. In 1848 he sued for freedom on ground 
that residence in free territories had removed his 
status as slave. He was non-suited by the Supreme 
Court, U.S.A., on ground that slaves or descendants of 
slaves had no status in Federal Courts. 

DREDGING, operation of removing mud, silt, and 
other deposits from the bottom of harbours, canals, or 
rivers. The simplest form of dredger is the bag-and- 
spoon apparatus. 'This consists of a largo spoon- 
shaped iron hoop, attached to which is a stout leather 
bag perforated with small holes. The hoop is shaped 
so as to scoop up into the bag the soft matter at the 
bottom. A chain is attached to the spoon, which 
is raised by a winch. For d. on a largo scale, as in 
keeping a clear channel for large ships, or in deepening 
the bed of a river, the steam dreilgor is now universally 
employed. An endless chain, carrying a succession of 
iron buckets, passes over a frame or ladder, which is 
adjustable so as to regulate the depth at which the 
work is carried on. The buckets tear up the material 
at the bottom, and ascend on tho upper side of the 
frame. When the top is reached they turn over to 
descend on the under side of the frame, and in so doing 
they empty their contents into hoppers, which are 
provided with hinged flaps at the bottom, through 
which the dredgings are discharged when a suitable 
place of deposit is reached. 

Dredgers are also used for excavating and sifting 
soil from river beds containing gold. D. also includes 
the operation of dragging the sea bottom for oysters 
or for shells, plants, and other material for scientific 
observation, fee oyster dredge consists of an iron 
frame with bag and suspending apparatus. One 
side of the frame is provided with a scraper, by means 
of which oysters are lifted and passed into tho bag 
as the dredge is drawn over the sea bottom. The 
dredges used by naturalists are mostly modifleations 
of the oyster dredge, adapted for use at great depths. 

DRENTE, Dbbnthb (62® 60' N., 6® 35' E.), province 
of Holland ; capital, Assen ; bounded N, and N.E. by 
Groningen, E. by Itassia, S.E. by Hanover, S. and 
S.W. by Overyssel, W. by Friesland; area, 1030 sq. 
miles ; flat, sandy fenland, overrun by canals for 
business of peat-digging; more fertile along banks of 
rivers ; stock -roaring ; few important centres ^ or 
industries owing to land and isolated position. 
Pop. (1910) 176,043. 

DRESDEN (51® 2' N., 13® 43' E.), capital of Saxony, 
Germany ; beautifully situated on Elbe ; Altstadt on 
left bank, Neustadt on right bank, connected by fine 
bridges ; educational, sport, and tourist centre ; favour- 
ite residential resort for foreigners, especially Americans 
and English ; within easy roach of beautiful Saxon 
Switzerland. Among finest buildings are royal 
palace with Green Vault ^^atate treasury), Zwinger, a 


rococo edifice erected by Augustus the Strong (1694- 
1733) as Court of uncompleted palace (now a museum) ; 
magnificent royal opera house (perhaps most popular 
in world), royal theatre, royal picture-gallery (oon- 
taming RaphaeFs Sistine Madonna and other master- 
pieoes), Johanneum (rich in Dresden porcelain), Alberti- 
num, and other museums; Kathaus, Frauenkirche, 
R.C. church, royal Belvedere concert hall on Briihl 
Terrace (famous promenade along Elbe bank), and 
royal conservatory of music. Chief manufactures are 
ianos, sewing-machines, leather wares, etc., and cole- 
rated china ware (Royal factories at Meissen). D. was 
made capital by Henry the Illustrious, 1270 ; seat of 
Albertine lino of dukes, 1486; flourished in XVIIL cent, 
under Augustus I. (the Strong) and Augustus II. ; 
suffered severely during Seven Years War; famous 
battle of D., 1813, in which Napoleon defeati^ Allies. 
Pop. (1910) 646,882. 

DRESS, 800 Costume. 

DREUX (48® 44' N., 1® 22' E.), town, on Blaise, 
Franco ; ancient Durocasses ; from among ruins of 
castle rises the Chapol of St. Louis, burhil-place of 
Orleans family; scene of defeat of Huguenots by 
Montmorency, 1662 ; boots and shoes# Pop. 7921. 

DREW FAMILY, Amer. actors. John Drew(1826- 
62), b. Dublin, made first appearance in Now York, 
1846. His wife, Louisa Lane D. (1820-97), b. London, 
made d6but, Philadolnhia, 1828; played Lady Teazle, 
1834 ; most famous role was Mrs. Malaprop. 'I'hoir son, 
John (1852), a comedian, was loading man in Daly’s 
Company (1879); famous rAlos, Petrucohio, Charles Sur- 
face and leading parts in The Liars, Richard Carvel, etc. 

DREW, SAMUEL (1766-1833), Eng. Wesleyan 
theologian ; wrote Essay on the Immateriality and 
Immortality of the Soul ; edit, tho Imperial Magazine. 

DREWENZ (53® 4' N., 18® 65' E.), river, Germany, 
rises near Hohenstein, flows S.W., and enters Vistula. 

DREXEL, ANTHONY JOSEPH (1826-93), Amer. 
banker ; founder of Drexol Institute, Philadelphia. 

DREYFUS, ALFRED (1859- ), Fr. soldier; 

Alsatian Jew ; victim of shameful political plot, 1894, 
due to Anti-Semitism {q.v.) ; rehabilitated, 1906. 

DRIBURG (51° 44' N., 9® 3' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Germany ; mineral baths. 

DRIFFIELD (54® N., 0® 26' W. ), market town, York- 
shire, England; oil-cako. Pop. (1911) 8680. 

DRIFT (geol.), name formerly usetl to doscribo ‘ 
earth and rocks deposited on surface of land by ice- 
bergs or glaciers in Pleistocene epoch ; (mining) direc- 
tion of course of tunnels between two shafts in a mine. 

DRINKING CUPS. — From the earliest times 
when domestic vessels of any sort were used, it is 
probable special ones wore fashioned for drinking 
purposes ; sometimes natural vc.sscl8 were used, such 
as coco-nuts, or largo eggs. Among remains of the New 
Stone and Bronze Ages, vessels have been unearthed 
which, it is supposed, were intended for drinking. 
Among the remains of /Egean and ancient Ok. civilisa- 
tion, many drinking cups, some of beautiful shape, 
have been discovered — one, the golden cup of Mycenss, 
with handles on each side. Endless shapes are found 
in pottery. In tho Middle Ages drinking horns wore 
frequently used, some very large ; plain bowls are also 
found. 

'i'ho finest examples, however, of cups, are the 
chalices of the Church ; these wore often richly orna- 
mented, and of very beautiful workmanship. At 
the Reformation in England tho chalice gave place to 
simpler communion cups. For common use in the 
Middle Ages wood was employed. Among the few 
gold cups that remain is that of the Eng. kings (made 
about 1380), which, after various adventures, has 
found its way into the Brit. Museum, being bought for 
£8000. A big drinking oup was sometimes called a 
haruip, the ancestor of our ^loving cup.* A favourite 
table ornament in the Middle Ages was a nef (Lat. 
navis, ship), the object of which was to hold napkins 
and cutlery ; it became an article of table decoration 
rather than of use. Among abnormal forms were the 
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tAtM * jard of ale,* aad g^obe-thaped vesBels*— rather a 
uvourite form in Qermany. Tankards were favourites 
onee, and tea and oofiee cups are modem ; the former 
at first had no handles. 

DRI8LER, HENRY (1818*97), Amer. scholar. 

DRIVER, SAMUEL ROLLE8 (1846* ), Eng. 

theologian. 

DRIVING, act of impelling, forcing along, keeping 
an animal or machine in motion. The word is more 
generally applied to the art of directing horses or 
other draught animals, and as such dates oack to the 
earliest hist, period. D., as a modem Ens. sport, may 
be said to have begun about the end of the XVIIi. 
cent, with the introduction of springed carriages and 
macadamised roads, the latter being named after the 
inventor, John Loudon klacadam (1766-1836). The 
first amateur driving club was formed about 1807. The 
driving of two horses side by side is known as * double- 
harness ’ ; one behind the other, ' tandem * ; four 
horses in couples, * four-in-hand.* 

Duke of Beaufort, Driving (* Badminton Library *). 

DROGHEDA (68* 42' N., 6* 21' W.), seaport, Ire- 
land, in Louth, I^inster, on river Boyne ; industries 
include millins, browing, iron-casting, and tanning ; 
manufactures linen and cotton ; tribes chiofiy with 
Liverpool. Poynings* Laws were enacted here (1494). 
D. was stormed by Cromwell (1649); surrendered 
to William III. (1600); near site of Datdt of Boyne \ 
remains of ancient ecclesiastical buildings and town 
walls. Pop. (1911) 12,426. 

DROIT, legal term meaning certain rights, or dues ; 
d*s of Admiratiy are perquisites formerly belon^ng to 
Court of Admiralty, now to the nation ; they include 
treasure, derelict, whales, goods taken from an enemy. 

DROITWIGH (62* 16' N., 2* 9' W.), town, Wor- 
oestershire, England ; brine springs, 170 ft. deep and 
producing annually 100, (XK) tons of salt, have been 
worked since time of ancient Britons ; brine-baths. 
Pop. (1911)4146. 

DROME (44* 40' N,, 6* 10' E.), department, S.E. 
France ; formed of parts of Dauphin^ and Provence ; 
capital. Valence ; traversed by numerous streams ; 
surface mountainou , E. and S., partly forested ; valley 
of Rhdne fertile ; produces wheat, olives, fruit, and 
wine ; minerals include iron, lignite, lead, copper ; 
silk-worm rearing, flour-milling ; iron and woollen 
goods. Area, 26^ sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 290,894. 

DROMEDARY, see under CaMBL Family. 

DROMORE (64* 26' N., 6* 9' W.), market town. 
County Down, Ireland ; cathedral contains tomb of 
Jeremy Taylor. 

DRONE, name given to the large pipes in a bagpipe, 
each emitting a single note, the mel(^y being supphed 
by the chanter. 

DRONFIELD (63* 18' N., 1* 28' W.), town, on 
Drone, Derbyshire, England ; collieries. Pop. (1911) 
3943. 

DRONTHEIM, see Tbonohjem. 

DROPSY, accumulation of watery fluid in any of 
the cavities or tissues of the body, most often due to 
heart or kidney disease. Different terms are applied to 
d. in different positions : anasarca, in subcutaneous 
tissues; asetfes, in the abdominal cavity ; hydrothorax, 
in the pleural cavities ; hydropericardium, in the peri- 
cardium ; hydrocephalus, in the cavities of the brain. 

DR08TE-HUL8H0FF, ANNETTE ELISA- 
BETH, COUNTESS VON (1797-1848), Ger. 
authoress ; wrote tales and lyric verse. 

DROUAI8, JEAN GERMAIN (1763-88), Fr. 
artist ; religious and hist, subjects. 

DROUET, JEAN BAPTISTE (1768-1824), Fr. 
Revolutionist ; instrumental in capture of Louis XVI. 

DROWNING, death by submersion in water or 
some other Uq^d, due to asphyxia, throng the 
liquid’s preventing air going into the lungs. It was 
in former times a method of capital ^ punishment, 
dating at least from the Romans, the last occurrence 
in Bmiln being the drowning of the Wigtown martyrs 
(1085). la i^mpting to rescue a drowning person 
3 * 


the rescuer should approach from behmd to avoid 
being grasped If the person struggles, turn him on his 
back, and then, lying on his own back, the resener 
should swim away, holding the other at arm’s Isn^. 
It may be necesst^ to overpower the straggling 
person by holding him under the surface of the water 
by the noM and chin, or by raising his arms up from 
behind, with the rescuer’s arms under his armpits, 
so that further struggling is impossible. 

Artificial respiration should be attempted at onoe 
with a person who is apparently drownea, and should 
not be discontinued for nours until it is quite certain 
that resuscitation is impossible. Various methods of 
artificial respiration have been devised, particularly 
by Marshall Hall, Silvester, and Howard, out experi- 
ments and practice have shown that the method of 
Professor Schafer is the best. The apparently drowned 
person is laid on the ppround face downwards, while the 
person who is operating kneels astride his body at the 
level of the knees, facing the head. He places his 
hands one at each side over the lowest ribs, and throws 
the weight of his body forward to produce firm pressure, 
so that air and water are driven out of the patient’s 
lungs. Then the operator raises his body, thus 
relieving the pressure, but keeping his hands in the 
same position, and this swaying backwards and 
forwards is repeated from 12 to 16 times a minute. 
'Phe advantages are that the amount of air cxchan^ 
at each respiration is much greater than by any other 
method, water and mucus very easily find an exit 
through the mouth, while it is the least fatiguing 
moth^ to the operator. 

DROY8EN, JOHANN GUSTAV (1808-84), Qer. 
historian ; prof, of History, Kiel, Jena, and i^rlin ; 
wrote Oescnichte Alexanders des Qrossen, Oeschichte 
des Uellenismus, and Oeschichte der prtussischen 
Politic 


DROZ, ANTOINE GUSTAVE (1832-95), Fr. 
novelist ; author of Monsieur, Madame et B£bi, etc. 

DROZ, FRANCOIS-XAVIER JOSEPH (1773- 
1860), Fr. scientific writer. 

DRUG (21* 8' N,, 81* 16' E.), town and district^ 
Chattisgarh division, Central Provinces, India. 
Area, 3807 sq. miles. Pop. 628,885. 

DRUG, any substance used as a medicine or in 
the composition of medicines (see Phabmaoolouy) ; 
often particularly meaning a poison ; term applied 
to an unsaleable article—' a drug on the market.^ 

DRUGGISTS, see Phaemaoy. 

DRUIDISM, religion of ancient Gaul ; also of 
Britain, where it reached its highest point of develop- 
ment. The Druids practised divination and human 
sacrifice. The use ox the mistletoe in England is a 
survival of D. Druids wore white robes and a coronet 
of oak. Modem D. is merely a picturesque revival. 

Anwyh Celtic Religion (1906) ; Rhys, Oelisc Britain 
(3rd eel., 1904). 

DRUIDS, ORDER OF, masonic society, founded 
in London (1781), with offshoots now in America, 
Australia, and Qermany. 

DRUMCLOG, moor on borders of Ayrshire and 
Lanarkshire, Scotland ; scene of unimportant victory 
of Covenanters over king’s troops under Graham of 
Claverhonse, 1679. 

DRUMMOND, HENRY (1786-1860), Eng. poli- 
tician ; associated with Edward Irving (^.v.) in 
founding Catholic Apostolic Church. 

DRUMMOND, HENRY (1851-97), Scot, scientist ; 
wrote Natural Law in the Spiritual World, Ascent of 
Man, etc. 

DRUMMOND, WILLIAM, OT HaWTHOBNDKV 
(1586-1649), Scot, poet; ed. Edinburgh High School 
and Uuiv. Being possessed of ample private means, 
he devoted his nfe to verse-writing and mechanical 
invention. His best work Is contained In his sonnets. 
He was the entertainer (1619), at hit home, near 
Edinburgh, of Ben Joneon ; his often-quoted Oonver-^ 
saiions with that great EUsabethan have caused muoli 
oontroveny, and were not Intended for pubUoatlnn. 
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DRITMMOND ISLAND (46® N., 83® 40' W.), 
island, Lake Huron, Michigan, tJ.S.A. 

DRUMMOSBIE MOOR, see Culloden. 

DRUMS, musical instruments, are of three kinds ; 
Boss d’s. Kettle d*s, and 8ide d’s. They consist of 
cylinders covered at each end with vellum. The two 
^tter are tuned by means of screws on the rim of tho 
instrument ; the first-named is regulated by means 
of leather braces fixed upon the zig-zag cord round 
the cylinder. 

DRUNKENNESS, see Licensing Laws, Temper- 
ance. 

DRURY, SIR WILLIAM (1627-79), Eng. soldier 
and administrator. 

DRUSES, an Eastern people, largely of Arab 
stock, who are traditionally said to have neen estab- 
lished in the neighbourhood of Lebanon since the 
IX. cent. They now inhabit, besides the mountainous 
parts of Lebanon, parts of Anti- Lebanon and Hauran 
(Syria), and their numbers are estimated at from 
100,000 to 160,000. Their religious system, which 
is very complex, is a mixture of Muhammadanism, 
Christianity, Judaism, and other creeds. They 
believe in one supreme, incomprehensible God, who 
has revealed Himself to men by numerous incarnations, 
the last of which was in the person of Hakim Biam- 
rillah (996-1021 a.d.), sixth Fatimite Caliph, who 
announced himself as the Deity (1016) at Cairo. 
They are a handsome race ; the women are always 
closely veiled ; polygamy does not exist amongst them. 

Lord Carnarvon’s Recollections of the Druses, 

DRUSIUS, JOHANNES (1660-1616), Flem. 
Orientalist. 

DRUSUS GJESAR (d. 23 A.D.), only s. of Emperor 
Tiberius ; poisoned by his wife and her paramour, 
Sejanus. 

DRUSUS, MARCUS LIVIUS, Rom. statesman ; 
tribune with Qaius Gracchus, 122 b.o. ; consul, 112; 
fought in Macedonia. His s., of same name, was 
tribune (91 b.o.) ; reformed senate ; murdered (91 b.o.). 

DRUSUS, NERO CLAUDIUS (38-9 B.O.), s. of 
Li via, and bro. of Emperor Tiberius ; Rom. general ; 
fought in Ger. campaim, 12-9 b.c. ; pushed forward 
frontier by defeating Khseti; m. Antonia, dau. of M. 
Antonius ; his sons were Emperor Claudius and 
Germanicus, f. of Emperor Gains (Caligula). 

See Tiberius the Tyrant, by Traver (1902). 

DRY ROT, disease which attacks timber ; caused 
by damp, or lack of fresh air. It is due to a fungus 
which eventually reduces the wood to powder. 

DRYADES (or Dryads), in classical myth., nymphs 
Associated with woods and trees. 

DRYANDER, JONAS (1748-1810), Swed. botanist; 
one of the founders of Linntcao Society. 

DRYBURGH ABBEY, Pramonstratensian abbey, 
on Tweed, near Melrose, Berwickshire, Scotland; 
founded (probably) 1160; burnt by Edward 11., 
1322 ; restored but finally destroyed, 1645 ; burial- 
place of Sir Walter Scott. 

DRYDEN, JOHN (1631-1700), Eng. poet and 
dramatist ; b. Aldwinklo ; s. of a Northamptonshire 
rector ; ed. Westminster, and Trini^ Coll., Cambridge ; 
m. dau. of Earl of Berkshire; Foet Laureate and 
Historiographer Royal (1670). D. was a voluminous 
dramatist auring the gr^tor part of his life, but much 
of his dramatic work is characterised by tho gross 
immortality of his ago ; he wrote Heroic plays 
in rhyme, and later adopted blank verse, as in 
his best -known play, All for Love, D. began his 
OAMr as poet with Heroio Stanzas on the Death of 
Oliver Cromwell (1668), followed by Astreea Reduz 
(1660), in celebration of the Restoration. One of his 
stron^t poems, Annus Mirahilis (commemorating 
the Fire of London and Dutch War), appeared in 1667 ; 
AhsaJom and Achito'phel (political satire), in 1681 ; 
The Medal, in 1682 ; MacFlecknoe (satire on the poet 
Shad well), in the same year ; Religio Laid (religion of a 
la3rmAB), in 1683; and The Hind and the Panther 
(defence of Church of Borne), in 1687* The strong, 


vigorous English of these poems, their keen invective 
and satirical quality, give D. very high rank amongst 
Eng. poets. His poems, like his earlier plays, popular- 
ised ^heroic verso * (rhymed decasyllabic couplets) as 
opposed to ‘ blank verse.* The hnrioal poems. Ode 
for St. Cecilia's Day, and Alexander's Eeasf, written 
in his later years, served but to increase his fame. 
Nor must his Essay on Dramatic Poetry (1668) be 
forgotten ; it is valuable for its critical qualities and as 
a masterly piece of prose. D. rescued poetry from the 
bombast of Elizabethan decadent poets, prose from 
the prolixity and ornateness of writers like Milton 
and Clarondfon; he was one of tho great pioneers 
of Eng. criticism. Saintsbury, Life. 

DRYING-MACHINE, apparatus for drying fabrics. 
A common type used in laundries is a perforated 
cylinder revolving within a metal cylinder at a great 
rate ; by centrifugal force tho water flies from inside 
to outside cylinder. Cotton may be dried by passing 
over rollers heated internally by steam, but unen is 
marred by this process. 

DRYOPHIS, Wbm»-Snakb, genus of tree-dwel^g 
snakes; not venomous; native of India, Africa, America. 

DRY-POINT, see Etching. 

DU BARRY, COMTESSE, see Barry, ComtesSE DU. 

DU BARTAS, GUILLAUME DE SALUSTE, 

see Bartas. 

DU BEIiLAY, GUILLAUME, see Bkllay, Guil- 
laume DU. 

DU BELL AY, JEAN, see under Bell ay, Guil- 
laume DU. 

DU BELLAY, JOACHIM, see Bella Y, Jo AciiiM du. 

DU BOIS-REYMOND, EMIL (1818-96), Gcr. 
physiologist ; prof, of Physiology at Berlin (1858) ; 
made many important researches in physiology, 
particularly on animal electricity. 

DU CANGE, CHARLES DUFRESNE (1610-88), 
Fr. historian and scholar ; wrote valuable Glossarium ad 
Serif tores media et infima latinitaiis (1678) and Glos- 
sarium ad Serif tores media et infima gracitatis (1688). 

DU CHAILLU, PAUL BELLONl, see Chaillu, 
Paul Belloni Du. 

DU CHATELET-LOMONT, MARQUISE, SCO 
Yoltaire. 

DU CHESNE, ANDR£ (1684-1640), Fr. historian 
and geographer. 

DU GUESCLIN, BERTRAND (c. 1320-80), 
constable of France ; served in many campai^s, 1341 
onwards ; at first for Charles of Blois, then for Fr. king ; 
fought against English in France from 1356 ; constable, 
1370; recovered from English Poitou, Auvergne, and 
Guienne ; d. in laying siege to Chateau-neuf-Randon. 

DU MARSAIS, G£SAR CHESNEAU (1676- 
1766), Fr. philologist. 

DU MAURIER, GEORGE LOUIS (1834-96), 
Eng. artist and novelist ; was an analytical chemist 
in early life, but later adopted the profession of art, 
achieving fame as a Punch artist and book-illustrator. 
He wrote three novels : Peter Ibbetson, Trilby, and The 
Martian — the second and most popular of which was 
successfully dramatised by Paul Potter. Sons arc 
Lieut. -Colonel Guy Louis Busson Du M. (1865- ), 
author of play An Englishman's Home, and Gerald Du 
M. (1873- ), actor-manager. 

DU PIN, LOUIS ELLIES (1667-1719), Fr. Catholic 
divine ; wrote Bibliothigue universelU de tons les auteurs 
eccUsiastiques ; projected scheme for union with 
Anglican and Gk. churches. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS, PIERRE SAMUEL 
(1739-1817), Ft. statesman; served under Turgot; 
pres, of Constituent Assembly, 1790; afterwards on 
king’s side ; narrowly escaped execution ; went to 
U.S., 1799; returned to J^ance, 1802; finally to 
America, 1816. 

DU PR£, JULES (1812-89), Fr. landscape artist. 

DU RYER, PIERRE (1606-68), Fr. playwright; 
his best-known works are Akionie (1638) and SUvoU 
(c. 1646). 

DU VAXR, GUXLLAUMfi (1666->1621)» Fr. political 
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kwyw and wiitar $ b. Parii ; •mplojred on miMfon to 
England, 1590 ; Ke^r of tho Saab, 1621 ; hit writings, 
whioh influenced Ft, style, inolude La Philcaophie 
maraU d€ Stciguea and De Piloquence francaiee, 

DU VDRGIEH OB HAURANlfE, JEAN <1581- 
16431, Fr. eoclesiastio ; pioneer of the Jansenist 
revival ; autlior of Petrus Aurelius, 

DUALISM, any theory, philosophical or theo- 
logical, based on two opposite principles. In meta- 
physios it means oo-etornity ox mind and matter; 
m theol. that there are good and evil ffods, specially 
developed in Zoroastrianism {q,v,) and Manichssism 
{q,v,)t whence it influenced later Judaism and 
Chri^ianity ; difficulty of roconoiling evil with omni* 
potence of a good God tends to dualism. D. U the 
opposite of Monism (g.e.). 

DUALLA, negro people of Kamorun district, W. 
Africa ; not^ for fine physique. 

DUBAWNT.--(l)Lake, Canada (63*N., 101*30^ W.); 
discovered, 1770. (2) River, Canada, rising 00* 16' N., 
104* 20' W., and flowing through D. Lake into Hudson 
Bay ; length, 760 miles. 

DUBBO (32* 21' S., 148* .39' E.), town, Now South 
Wales, Australia ; sawmills. Pop. 4000. 

DUBITZA (46* 11' N., 16* 41' E.), town, Bosnia ; 
fortified. Pop. c. 3000. 

DUBLIN (53* 20' N., C* 15' W.), maritime county, 
Ireland, in Leinster ; smallest Irish county except 
Louth and Carlow ; area, 342 sq. miles. Si)ecial 
features are : promontory of Howth ; beautiful bays 
of Dubliu and Killiney; islands of Dalkey, Lambay, 
Ireland’s Eye, and many islets, including Inispatrick 
(supposed landing-place of St. Patrick). N. is niostly 
level and occasionally boggy ; S. is mountainous, with 
magnificent ravines, moor, and marshland. Principal 
river is Liffey. Chief towns ore Dublin {q,v,), Kings- 
town, important port, Pembroke, Balbriggan, and Black- 
rook. Industries outside D. city inolude salmon and 
ot her fisheries ; agriculture, dairy-farming ; quarrying; 
lead and copper minoa. Pop. (1911)476.^9. 

F. B. Ball, History of the County of Dublin ; D’ Alton, 
History of Dublin County, 

DUBLIN (63* 21' N., 6* 16' W.), city, seaport, 
parliamentary borough, capital of Dublin county and 
of Ireland, beautifully situated at mouth of Lifloy on 
D. Bay ; well-laid-out city, built mostly on flat ground, 
with spacious streets, squares, and parks, and many 
handsome buildings. Principal business streets are in 
centre ; Saokvillo Street, most important thorough- 
fare, contains some fine buildings, induding Post OfiQce, 
Nelson Pillar, and O’Connell’s monument ; finest 
squares are 6t. Stephen’s Green, Morrion Sq., FiU- 
william Sq., and Rutland Sq. ; most notable buildings 
include Bank of Ireland (formerly Houses of Parlia- 
ment), ‘ Four Courts,’ Custom House, National Art 
Gallery, Museum of Natural History, Science and Arts 
Museums, National Library, I^einster House (once 
town house of Duke of Leinster, now seat of Royal 
Dublin Soo.), city hall. Rotunda, and many monuments 
and statues ; D. Castle is unimposing structure ; 
most interesting churches are Plot, cathedrals of 
Christ Church (XL cent.) and St. Patrick (XIL cent.). 

D. contains Dublin Univ. or Trinity CoU., founded 
1591, by Elizabeth, and is seat of National Univ., founded 
1009. Residential parts lie mostly in S.E. ; Phoenix 
Park In W. contains viceregal residence, barracks, 
military school, racecourse, zoological gardens, and 
Welltn^on monument; principal suburbs are Kings- 
town, Pembroke, Rathmines, Clontarf, Dalkoy, and 
Killiney ; Howth, Sutton, Malahide, and Bray are popu- 
lar watering-places in neighbourhood. River lifley is 
crossed by 12 bridges within limits of * Circular Road ’ ; 
banks lined with quays; near mouth of river are 
extensive docks. 

Christianity was introduced by St. Patrick, e. 450, 
but little known of history of D. till IX. cent, when cap- 
tured ^ I^nes ; oi^ more or less In hands of Danos 
till XIL oonluty. D. is of little oommeroial import- 
ance ; manuiaetofM porter, whisky, and poplin ; has 


toaadfha, water-works, shipMldiiig yards^ and con- 
siderable export trade in agriouRural implemente. 
Pop. U911) 309,272 ; including suburbs, 403,030. 

DUBNER, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1802-67), 
Qer. scholar. 

DUBOIS (41* 7' N., 78* 46' W.), town, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. ; coal and lumber centre ; ironworM. 
Pop. (1010) 12,623. 

DUBOIS, GUILLAUME (1666-1723), Fr. cardinal; 
tutor to Duo de Chartres, 1687 ; sec., 1701 ; minister to 
him as Regent, 1716 ; formed with Bng;land and Holland 
Triple Alliance against Spain ; unprincipled as states- 
man. 

DUBOIS, JEAN ANTOINE (1766-1848), Fr. 

Catholic missionary in India ; possessed ^eat insight 
and sympathy with Hindus ; wrote valuable works 
on Ind. life and religion. 

DUBOIS, PAUL (1829-1905). Fr. artist and 
sculptor ; statue of Joan of Arc. 

DUBOIS, PIERRE (fi. 1300). Fr. lawyer and 
publicist ; supported Philm the Fair in ecclesiastical 
conflict with lioniface VIII. 

DUBOIS, THBODORE (1837- ). Fr. composer ; 

Director of Paris Conservatoire ; operas, ballets, over- 
tures, masses, etc. 

DUBOIS DE GRANCe, EDMOND LOUIS 
ALEXIS (1747-1814), Fr. Revolutionist; deputy to 
states-general, 1789 ; pres, of Convention, 1793 ; mini- 
ster of war, 1799 ; opposed to Empire. 

DUBOS, JEAN - BAPTISTE (1670-1742). Fr. 
author ; wrote VUistoire de la Ligut de Cambray, etc. 

DUBOWXA (49* 8' N., 44* 48' E.), town, Saratov, 
Russia. Pop. 16,370. 

DUBUQUE (42* 31' N., 90* 41' W.), chief city of 
Dubuque Couuty, Iowa, U.S.A., on Mississippi ; seat 
of Catholic and Protestant Episcopal bp’s; contain.^ 
Catholic cathedral, Iowa institute ; institute of soienco 
and arts; various theological seminaries; lead and 
zinc mines ; extensive manufactures of machinery, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 38,494. 

DUCAMP, MAXIME (1822-94), Fr. author and 
traveller ; wrote history of tho Commune. 

DUCANGE, VICTOR HENRY JOSEPH (1783- 
1833), Fr. dramatist and novelist. 

DIJCAS, Byzantine family of eminence IX. to XII. 
cent’s; one member, Constantine X. (1059), was 
Emperor of the East. 

DUGAS, XV.-oent. Byzantine historian. 

DUCASSE, PIERRE EMMANUEL ALBERT, 
Babon (1813-93), Fr. historian. 

DUCAT, coin, of gold or silver, originally struck by 
Duke of Apulia, and current in Europe until XIX. 
cent. ; Austria-Hungary retains the d. (Os. 4d.). 

DUGHENNE, GUILLAUME BENJAMIN (1800- 
75), Fr. physician ; celebrated for appUoation of elec- 
tricity in muscular and nervona diseases, and author 
of works on use of electricity. 

DUCHESNE, LOUIS MARIE (1843- ), Fr. 

eoclesiastio and scholar; author of famous wor^ on 
early history of Christianity. 

DUGIS, JEAN FRANCOIS (1733-1816), Fr. 
dramatist ; tragedies ; also adapted Shakespeare. 

DUCK FAMILY {ATuUidcs)^ a family oontaining 
over 200 species of birds, comprising swans, ^dse, 
and ducks, and found in all parts of the world. They 
are typical swimming birds with webbed feet and short 
legs set far back on long bodies, so that they swim 
strongly, but walk on land with stilted, awkward gait. 
Thoir wings are strong and carry their heavy bodies 
with great speed through tho air. The bill is charactor- 
istio t flattened, covert with soft, sensitiva skin, and 
fringed by a series of fine, tooth-like plates, whioh inter- 
lock and form a sieve through whioh the mud wherein 
they seek their food is strain^ They live upon worms, 
mofiusos, and aquatio Insets ; and although they are 
found most freauently in flooks near rivers and lakes, 
in winter they oetake themselves to the klodh'er sea- 
shore. Many are migratory, so that of forty-two 
British species, only four are residents, while sixteen are 
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uncertain yintorf and twenty-two are regular visitors, 
many of them staying to breed. Some o£ these and 
their relatives are mentioned below. 

The 8 wane are familiar to all on account Of the 
moeful so-called mute swan {Cygnua olor), distinguished 
By the black tubercle or * berry ’ between its eyes. It 
is almost a domesticated bird, common on some rivers 
and lakes, but occasionally it reverts to a semi-wild 
state. graceful is the Wild Swan or Whoopeb 

iO» eygnus), which carries its neck straight as it swims, 
a winter visitor to Britain. Almost as familiar as these, 
on account of its presence in ornamental parka, is the 
Black Swan {Chmopsis atrata) of Australia. 

Amongst the Geese, all of which are winter visitors 
to Britiim shores, many be mentioned the Qbbt-Lao 
Goosa {Anser c»nereus), which still breeds in summer 
in the north of Scotland and the Hebrides, and is the 

E robable ancestor of Domssttoa ran Qbbsb ; the black- 
eaded Bbbnt Goosb {Brtnta brenta) ; and the Green- 
land white-faced Bbbniclb Goosr {Bernicla Uucopais). 

The true ducks, the male of which is known as a drake, 
are smaller, with shorter nocks and more varied plumage 
than the swans and ^eese, and may be divided into sea- 
or diving-ducks ana non-diving-ducka The former, 
whose names indicate their habit, include many winter 
visitors, such as the Pobchabd or Don bird {FuUgula 
ferina), with dense black collar and breast, nearly 
related .to the North American OANVAfl-BACKED Duck 
^yihya vallisneria ) ; the Scaup {FuUgula marila ) ; the 
Gold BN Etb {Clangula dangtUa ) ; the Eidbb {Somateria 
mollissima), which breeds in north Scotland, as does the 
Common Scoter {(Fdemia nigra), while the Meboanseb 
{Mergua tnerganaer) neats also in Ireland. Amongst 
the non-diving-duoks are British residents, such as the 
Shbld-Duck {Tadorna eomuta), the Teal {Nettiam 
crecca), smallest of British diioka, and the * Wild Duck * 
or Mallard {Anaa boacaa ) ; beat known as winter visitors 
are the Gadwall slreperua), the Widgeon 

{Mareca penclope), and the Shoveller or ‘ Spoonbill * 
{Spatula clypeata), and a solitary rare spring visitor 
is the Gabganey {Querquedula querquedula), 

DUCKBILL, DucKMOLE, SCO ORNirnORHYNCHUS. 
DUCKING STOOL, chair fixed on end of see-saw 
beam, projected over pond, in which scolding women, 
alleged witohoa, and others were * ducked ’ by way of 
punishme nt ; used in England XVIL to XIX. cent. 

DUCK- WEED, minute perennial plant {Lemna 
minor) with long roots ; floats ou still water. 

DUCKWORTH, SIR JOHN THOMAS (174^ 
1817), Brit, admiml; commanded naval brigade at 
MitMTca, 1798 ; won San Domingo, 1804 ; criticised 
for treatment of Turks. 

DUCLAUX, MARY F. (1866- ), Eng. poet; 

CoUacted Poama (1902); literaiy and biographical 
studies; formerly wrote under maiden name, Robinson, 
and later as Madame Darmesteter. 

DUGLOS, CHARLES PINOT (1704-72), Fr. 
historian ; wrote Hiatory of Louia XL, etc. 

DUGOS, PIERRE ROGER (1764-1816), Fr. 
politician; member of Directory ; gained high poBitiona 
under Empire, but eventually tumwl against mpoloon. 

DUCTILITY, power of extension, differing from 
e^ticity in that latter implies extension and resump- 
tion of original position ; most metals are ductile and 
can be drawn into wires. 

DUCTLESS GLANDS, inclusive term applied to 
a number of glandular organs in the body, the secretions 
of which are not convey^ away by duets or tubes, but 
by the blood or lymph vessels draining theoL See 
Splbbn, Thyroid Gland, Thymus Gland. 

DUDERSTADT {5V 31' N., 10* 16' B.)f, town, 
Hanover, Germany ; has number of interesting 
ohorohes ; cottons, wooUena manufaoturod. Pop. 
6796. 

DUDEVANT, MADAME, see Sand, Obobob. 
DUDLEY (62* 81' N., 2* 5' W.), market town, 
Woroestenhlre and Staffordshire, England ; in midst 
ol *BJack countr y * ; has remai^ of castle supposed 
to date from VUT. oent. i important seat of iron 


trade; extensive ooal-fields ; limeatone quarries. 
Pop. (1911) 51,092. 

DUDLEY, BARONY AND EARLDOM OF.— 
Ist baron created (1342) ; the grand-dau. of 0th baron 
married into Ward family, and in 1763 John Ward 
became Viscount D. His grandson became Earl D. 
and the title died with him. A kinsman was made 
Earl D. in 1860, and the 2nd earl of this line, 
William Humble Ward (1867- ), was I<ord-Lieut. 

of Ireland (1902-6), and Gov. -Gen. of Australia 
(1908-11). Dud Dudlbt (1699-1684), who first 
used coal instead of wood in iron-making, was natural 
8. of 9th baron. 

DUDLEY, EDMUND {e, 1462-1510), Speaker of 
House of Commons ; principal minister of Henry 
VIL ; notorious for extortions along with Empson 
{q.o.) ; executed. 

DUDLEY, ROBERT, see Lbicbsteb, Eabl or. 

DUDLEY, SIR ROBERT (1573-1649), titular 
Duke of Northumberland and Earl of Warwick ; s. of 
Robert D., Earl of I^icoster; deserted his wife and 
married abroad ; died in Italy. Wrote Arcano dell 
mare, a book on naval matters. 

DUDLEY, THOMAS (1676-1863), Amer. colonist, 
of same family as Earl of Leicester ; became extreme 
Puritan ; wont to America, 1630 ; deputy gov. of 
Massachusetts several times ; helped to found Harvard 
Coll. ; sternly opposed religious toleration ; father of 
Joseph Dudlby (1647-1720), gov. of Massachusetts. 

DUDO (fl. c. 1030), Norman historian. 

DUDWEILER (49* 17' N., 7* 2' E.), town, Rhine 
Province, Prussia ; coal mines and Ironworks. Pop. 
19,431. 

DUELS. — The dual as it is in modem times did not 
exist in ancient Greece and Rome. In the Middle 
Agee trial by compurgation of oath was developed, and 
form that judicial combat, llie modern £ differs 
from this latter in that it has no elaborate sanction 
of law or religion. Duelling seems to have developed 
first in France, and more widely there than in any 
other country. Fr^uent attempts were made by 
legislature to check it {e.g. by Richelieu), but without 
avail In the years 1601-9, 2000 men of gentle family 
are said to have met their death in duelling. At the 
time of the Revolution it was hoped by some that this 
would disappear together with other ancient abuses, 
but though ohecked for a time it soon * oame in * 
again, and d’s still take place in France. 

There were few d’s in England before the early 
XVII. cent. Several famous d’s took place in England 
in the first half of the XIX. cent, in which, amonnt 
others, the Duke of York, Lord Byron, and the Diuce 
of Wellington took part. The latter said once m refer- 
ence to a d. between two officers that * the probability 
of the Hussars having a fight or two * was * a matter 
of no consequence * ; 172 d^s (of which 91 proved fatal 
to one of the combatants) were fouglit during the reign 
of (^rge III. In the * duelling * amon^t Ger. students 
precautions are taken to protect all vital parts of the 
body. But real duelling still sometimes takes place in 
the Ger. army. 

Millingen, Hiatory of Dualling (1841); Thimm, 
Bibliography of Fencing and DueUing (1896). 

DUFAURE, JULES ARMAND STANISLAS 
(1798-1881), fSr. statosman. 

DUFF, ALEXANDER (1806-78), Scot, missionary ; 
went out to India, 1829 ; won many converts, intro- 
ducing Eng. Bible and Western civilisation ; returned 
home at intervals, permanent^, 1864, devoting himself 
to religious work; prof, of Evange^tio Thoology in 
Free Church of Scotland, 1867. 

DUFFERIN AND AVA, MARQUIS OF, FbbdBB- 
icK Tbmplb Hamilton Tbmflb Blackwood (1826- 
1902), Brit. diplomatist; succ. his f. as !^roa D., 1841 ; 
commissioner in Syria, 1860-61 ; Under-Seo. of State for 
India, 1864-60; ohanoellor of duohy of Lancaster, 1868- 
72 ; cr. Earl of D., 1871 ; gov.-gen. of Canada, 1872 ; am* 
bassador to Russia, 1879; Turkey, 1881; oommissionef 
In Egyi^, 1882-83; VIoeroy of India, 1884-88; OL 
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Karcjiiis of D. and A., 1B88; ambassador to Borne, 
1888 ; Paris, 1892-96 ; a gifted diplomat. 

Life, by Sir Alfred LyeU (1906). 

DUFF-GORDON, LADY LUCIE (1821-69), Eng. 
authoress ; Letters from the Cape, eto., and numerous 
translations. 

DUFFTOWN (67° 27' N., 3° 8' W.), town, health- 
resort, Banffshire, Scotland ; lime-works and dis- 
tilleries. 

DUFFY, SIR CHARLES (1816-1903), Irish 
author and politician ; member of * Young Ireland * 
party ; subsequently emigrated to Australia, and be- 
came Prime Minister of Victoria ; edit. Ballad Poetry 
of Irdand, and wrote numerous original works. 

DUFOUR, WILHELM HEINRICH (1787-1876). 
Swiss general ; instructor of Louis Napoleon ; com- 
pleted trigonometrical survey of Switzerland ; re- 
pressed revolt of Catholic cantons, 1847. 

DUFRESNY, CHARLES (1648-1724), Fr. drama- 
tist ; wrote lively comedies ; patronised by Txiuis XIV. 

DUGAZON, JEAN HENRI (1746-1809), Pr. 
comedian. 

DUGDALE, SIR WILLIAM (1605-86), Eng. 
antiquary ; author of Monasticon Anglicanum, 

DUGONG {Halicore), herbivorous mammal in- 
habiting Rod Sea, Indian Ocean, and N. Australian 
waters ; length, 5-15 ft. ; d.-6shing practised on 
Queensland coast ; blubber made into oil. 

DUGUAY-TROUIN, REND (1673-1736), Fr. 
admiral ; harried coasts of England and Ireland ; 
celebrated for amazing daring in attacks on Eng. and 
Dutch ships ; capturea Rio Janeiro (1711). 

DUHAMEL, JEAN BAPTISTE (1624-1706), Fr. 
natural philosopher ; author of scientibc works. 

DUHAMEL DU MONCEAU, HENRI LOUIS 
(1700-82), Ft. scientist ; made discoveries in science, 
ohieOy in bot. ; made improvements in Fr. navy. 

DUHRING, EUGEN KARL (1833-1901), Ger. 
thinker ; became totally blind ; works on philosophy 
and economy ; in many ways follower of Comte ; 
patriotic and materialistic. 

DUIGENAN, PATRICK (1735-1816), Irish poli- 
tician and lawyer ; opposed Grattan and Catholic 
emancipation. 

DUIKER, term including various varieties of 
African antelopes; also used of small agile animal 
found in S. Africa. 

DUILIUS, GAIUS (fl. 260 B.a), Rom. consul; 
performed brilliant services against Carthagenians. 

DUISBURG (61° 26' N., 6° 45' E.), manufacturing 
town and port, Rhine Province, Prussia ; at confluence 
of Rhine and Ruhr: ironworks. Pop. (1910) 229,478. 

DUKAS, PAUL (1865- ), French musical com- 

poser of a^lyanoed school. Wrote Ariani et Barbe Bleu 
(1907), a symphony, eto. 

DUKE (Lat. dux, leader), now highest title in Eng. 
peerage. Elsewhere than in England, d’s were 
generally sovereign princes. Edward, ^ the Black 
Prince, or. D. of Cornwall, 1337, was first Eng. d. 
The premier Eng. dukedom is Norfolk. A d’s 
coronet has eight strawberry leaves. D’s are formally 
addressed as His Grace the D. of, eto. 

DUKE OF EXETER'S DAUGHTER, colloquial 
name for instrument of torture similar to rack, dating 
from XV. century, 

DUKER, CARL ANDREAS (1670-1752), Ger. 
soholar. 

DUKERIES, district, N.W. Nottinghamshire, Eng- 
land ; BO called from number of ducal mansions in 
neighbourhood. 

DUKES, LEOPOLD (1810-91), Hungarian Hebrew 
soholar. 

pUKINFIELD (53° 30' N., 2° 5' W.), town, Che- 
shire, England ; now included in parliamentary borough 
of Stalybridge ; extensive collieries. 

DULCIMER, musical instrument, derived from 
Jewish psaltery, consists of wooden frame, with strings 
stretehea across, which are struck with hammer. 

DULCIGNO {41° 54' N.. 19° 12' E.), small seaport 


town, Montenegro, on Adriatio ; fishing ; boat-building. 
Pop. 5000. 

DULKEN (51° 16' N., 6° 21' E.), town, Prussia, 
in Rhine province ; iron foundries. Pop. 10,033. 

DULONG, PIERRE LOUIS (1785-1838), Fr. 
scientist; miule valuable researches in chem. and 
physics; prof, of Physics (1820) and director (1830) 
of the Pol 3 dochnic School, Paris. 

DULUTH (46° 48' N., 92° 16' W.), city, capital of 
St. Louis County, Minnesota, U.S.^* ; at W. end 
of Lake Superior, at head of navigation on Great 
Lakes ; terminus of several railways ; fine natural 
harbour ; extensive dockyards ; large trade in 
grain, iron-ores, lumber ; outlet to important mineral 
area ; iron and steel manufactures ; seat of Prot. 
Episcopal and R.C. bp’s. Pop. (1910) 78,466. 

DULWICH (51° 27^ N., 0° 6' W.), suburb of London, 
in borough of Camberwell ; D. Coll, (founded 1619 by 
Edward Alleyii, and comprising two schools), contains 
celebrated collection of pictures. Pop. (1911) D. 
division of Camberwell, 101,737. 

DUMA, see Russia {History), 

DUMAGUETE (9° 20' N., 122° 30' E.), town, 
Negros, Philippine Islands ; on S.E. coast ; district 
fertile and agricultural Pop. 14,000. 

DUMANJUG (10° 4' N., 123° 26' E.), town, 
port, at mouth of Dumanjug, Cebu, Philippine Islands ; 
important coast trade. Pop. 30,000. 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE(1802-70),Fr. novelist and 
dramatist ; b. Villors Cotterots (Aisno) ; s. of a general ; 
grandson of a marquis and Haitian negress. His early 
years were spent in poverty, and ho received little edu- 
cation. He came to Paris, received an appointment in 
the bureau of the Duke of Orleans, and took to play- 
writing. His first play, Henry IIL and his Uouri 
(1829), started the Fr. Romantic Drama. It was 
followed by many more, notably Anthony and The 
Tour de Neale. In 1836 ho began writing Fr. history 
in a series of novels, of which the most famous are 
The Three Mtiaketeers (1844), Twenty Years After 
(1845), and Margaret of Valois (1845) ; in all his many 
novels D. was helped by collaborators, with whom 
he afterwards quarrelled. Besides hist, novels, he 
wrote his masteipiece. The Count of Monte Cristo. 
After making and giving away several fortunes, he 
d. a poor man. His work is notable for its imagination, 
exuberant vitality, and chivalrio spirit. 

Life, by Fitzgerald (1873), Davidson (1902), Spurr 
(1902). 

DUMAS, ALEXANDRE, fils (1824r-95), Fr. 
novelist and dramatist ; natural s. of Alexandre 
D. and a dressmaker. He achieved his first success 
with a novel. La Dame aux Gamilias (1848), which he 
afterwards dramatised. Other famous works are 
Le Demi-Monde and U Affaire CUmenceau. His work 
is didactic, treating mainly of the * sex question.* As 
a dramatist he is great in dialogue and dramatic 
situation alike. 

DUMAS, GUILLAUME MATHIEU, COX7NT 
(1763-1837), Ft. general ; fought in Turkey, Holland, 
Revolutionary campaigns, and under Napoleon and 
Louis XVIII. ; wrote Pr&cis des hoinementa militaires. 

DUMAS, JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE (1800-84), 
Fr. chemist and politician ; made many important 
researches and pub. several new theories in chem. ; 
was Minister of Agriculture (1850-51) and a senator. 

DUMBARTON (66° &T N., 4° 34' W.), town, 
capital of Dumbartonshire, Scotland ; parliamentary 
and royal burgh ; rising seaport ; old capital of 
Strathclyde; has historu) castle on rock (250 ft. 
high) on banks of Clyde; one of four fortresses 
maintained in terms of Afticles of Union; ship- 
building yards. Pop. (1911) 21,989. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE (66° N., 4° 40' W.), 
maritime county, on Firth of Clyde, W. Scotland; 
area, 267 sq. miles ; chief towns, Dumbarton, 
Clydebank, Helensburgh. Northern district round 
Loch Lomond and Lo^ Long is mountainous, with 
grand scenery; central region less wild; southern 
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district, with Clyde seaboard. Vale of Leven, and 
main ^rtion of county is rich and pleasantly varied ; 
favounte summer rosorts. Amrioulture is improving ; 
extensive sheep-farming ; industries include cotton 
works, calico-printing, bleaching, dyeing, paper- 
making, ship-buiUding, iisheries, coal-mining. D. (once 
part of Lennox) became united to Soot, kingdom, 843 ; 
scene of much warfare from Kom. invasion onwards. 
Pop. (1911) 139,831. 

DUM-DUM, (22* 38' N., 88* 28' JE.), town and 
cantonment, Paraganas district, Bengal, India ; am- 
munition factory ; gives name to Dum-dum or soft- 
nosed bullet, which expands on striking. Pop. 1 1 ,000. 

DUMD8NIL, MARIE FRANCOISE (1713-1803), 
Fr. actress. 

DUMFRIES (55* 4' N.. 3* 36' W.). picturesque 
town, on Nith, S.W. border of Dumfriesshire, Scotland ; 
capital of county ; royal and parliamentary burgh ; 
seaport of little importance since era of railways ; 
cattle markets ; manufactures tweeds and hosiery ; 
assize town for S.W. counties, and practically the 
metropolis of a groat part of southern Scotland ; 
associated with Robert Bums (^.v.). Pop. (191 1) 16,062. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE (66* 10' N., 3*30' W.), liorder 
county, Scotland, bounded on S. by Solway Firth ; 
length, 21-46^ miles ; breadth, 13-32 miles ; area, 
1103 sq. miles. Boundary line consists mainly of 
mountainous watersheds, summits of which include 
Hartfell (2651 ft.), Queensberry (2285), Blacklorg 
(2231). Northern region constitutes part of Southern 
Highlands of Scotland. Southern region is divided 
into three large basins, through which run the Nith, 
Annan, and £sk. D. ia an agricultural and pastoral 
county. Commerce is mostly conducted through 
Dumfries (j.v.), the capital Manufactures include 
hosiery (in Thornhill and Loohmaben) and tweeds ; 
Langholm manufactures coarse linen ; woollen fabrics 
are made at Sanquhar and Moffat. Pop. (1911) 72,824. 

Maxwell, Uistory of Dumfriesshire (1896). 

DOMICHEN, JOHANNES (1833-94), Ger. Egypt- 
ologist. 

DDMMLER, ERNST LUDWIG (1830-1902), 
Qer. historian ; wrote chiefly on Middle Ages. 

DUMONT, ANDRfi HUBERT (1809-67), Belg. 
geologist and mineralogist ; prof, of Geol. and rector 
of Li^ge Univ. ; made a valuable geological map of 
Europe. 

DUMONT, FRANCOIS (1688-1726), Fr. sculptor. 

DUMONT, FRANCOIS (1761-1831), Fr. minia- 
ture artist ; patronised by Louis XVI. and other kings. 

DUMONT, JACQUES (1701-81), Fr. artist; 
bro. of above. 

DUMONT, JEAN (d. 1726), Fr. author and 
publicist. 

DUMONT, PIERRE ETIENNE LOUIS (1759- 
1829), Fr. author; admirer of Jeremy Bentham, 
whose works he ediM. 

DUMONT D’URVILLE, JULES SEBASTIEN 
GESAR (1790-1842), Fr. navigator; went voyage in 
S. Atlantic, 1826-29; brought deposed Charles X. to 
England, 1830 ; voyage in S. Polar regions, 1837-40. 

DUMOULIN, CHARLES (1600-66), Fr. jurist 
and legal writer. 

DUMOURIEZ, CHARLES FR ANQOIS (1739- 
1823), Ft. general; fought in Seven Years War, 
and then m Revolution campaigns; Minister of 
Forete Affairs, 1792; defeated Prussians at VeUmy 
and Austrians at Jemappes, 1792; lived latterly in 
England. 

DUNBAR (66* N., 2* 31' W.), royal burgh and 
seaport on N.E. coast of Haddington, Scotland ; a 
place of histone interest, with ancient ruined castle on 
rooks projecting into the sea, and before introduction 
of gunpowder considered impregnable. Near D. 
Oomw^ defeated Scots, 1660. D. has a beautiful 
seashore, well cultivated land, and is a popular holiday 
resort. Pop. (1911) 3346. 

DUNBAR, GEORGB (1774-1861), Soot, scholar; 
eompiUd noted Ok. laxioon. 


DUNBAR, PAUL LAURENCE (1872-1906), 

Amer. negro poet and novelist. 

DUNBAR, WILLIAM (e. 1466-1630), Soot, poet 
of Chaucerian school. His Golden Target and The 
Thistle and the Dose show the allegory- work of the 
time, but in The Twa Maryit Wemen and the WedOt 
The Dance of il^e Seven Deadly Sins, and Kind Kyttok 
he is far ahead of the Chauoerians in imagination and 
realism. These qualities along with his whimsical 
humour and biting satire make him perhaps the greatest 
Soot. poet. Works edit, bv Soot. Text Soc. (1893). j 

DUNBIRD, see under Dock Familv. 

DUNBLANE (66* 12' N., 3* 67' W.), market town, 
on Allan, Perthshire, Scotland ; ancient cathedral, 
recently restored, serves as parish church ; associated 
with the name of Robert Leighton, who w^ bp., 1661- 
70 ; mineral spring ; large hydropathio ; woollen 
mill. Pop. (1911)2978. 

DUNCAN I. (d. 1040), king of Soots; suoo. 
Malcolm II. (1034) ; murdered by Maclxjth. 

DUNCAN 11. (d- 1094), king of Soots ; s. of Mal- 
colm III., and grandson of above. 

DUNCAN, ADAM, ist Viscount (1731-1804), 
Brit, naval offiwir ; b. Scotland; entered navy, 1746; 
oommander-in-chief of North Sea fleet, 1796 ; won ^eat 
victory of Camperdown, 1797, and or. Viscount D. of 
Camperdown ; Ills s. received earldom. 

DUNCAN, PETER MARTIN (1824-91), Eng. 
physician and geologist ; prof, of Geol. at ICing’fl Coll., 
lA>ndon (1870) ; conducted rosearches on fossil corals. 

DUNCAN, THOMAS (1807-45), Soot, artist; 
portraits and hist, subjects. 

DUNCANSBY HEAD (58* 39' N., 3* 1' W.), in 
Caithness ; most north-easterly point of Scotland. 

DUNCE, synonym for blooKhead, derived from 
Duns SootuB (c. 1300), whose followers wore nick- 
named * Duns * by those opposed to his methods. 

DUNCKER, MAXIMILIAN WOLFGANG (1811- 
86), Ger. politician and historian. 

DUNCKLEY, HENRY (1823-96), Eng. journalist; 
edit. MancheMer Examiner. 

DUNCOMBE, SIR CHARLES (1648-1711), Eng. 
politician ; Lord Mayor of London (1709). 

DUNCOMBE, THOMAS SLINGSBY (1796- 
1861), Eng. politician. 

DUNDALK (54* N., 6* 24' W.), seaport, Ireland, 
capital of Louth, at mouth of Castleton, Dundalk Bay ; 
grain, dairy produce, brewing and distilling ; here 
Irish and English defeated Scots under Edward Bruce, 
1318. Pop. (1911) 13,128. 

DUNDAS.— <1) (43* 17' N., 80* 4' W.) Town, 
Ontario, Canada. Pop. c. 3700. (2) (65* 68' N., 3* 26' 
W.) Castle, Linlithgowshire, Scotland. (3) (76* 6' N., 
96* 2' W.) Island, Brit. N. America. — D. Stredt 
(11* 20' 8., 131*46' E.), strait, N. Australia. D. Moun- 
tain (31* 5' S., 150* 42' E.), mountain. New South 
Wales, Australia. 

DUNDEE (66* 27' N., 2* 69' W.), third largest city 
in Scotland ; royal bu^h, great seat of manufacture, 
and extensive seaport, Forfarshire, on N. side of Firth 
of Tay, at end of lay Bridge. D. is rich in hist, associa- 
tions, but few buildings of antiquarian interest remain. 
Univ. Coll, is incorporated with St. Andrews Univ. ; 
excellent schools and other institutions. The harbour 
is one of the finest, safest, and most convenient in 
U.K. ; shipbuilding; naval base for submarines; 
headquarters of Soot, whalers ; extensive fisheries. 
D. is ^eat seat in Britain of jute, flax, hemp, and 
coarse linen industries ; marmalade and confectionery 
manufactured ; tanning ; engineering and iron- 
founding. D. has been royal burgh since XIIL cent. ; 
early and eagerly espoused Reformation ; destroyed 
by Monk, 1661. Pop. (1911) 166,000. 

Barrie, City of Dundee (1890). 

DUNDEE (28* 10' S., 30* 8' B.), town, Natal, 
S. Africa ; coal mining. 

DUNDEE, JOHN GRAHAM OF GLAVER- 
BOU0E, VISCOUNT (c. 1649-89), Boot, leader of 
Stewart oaose; a. of Sir William Graham; aerved 
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nnder Montroae (1678) in suppression of Covenanters ; 
defeated by Covenanters at Drumdog (1679) ; killed 
Richard Cameron at Aird’s Moss after BoihweU Brig ; 
in 1688 served in interest of James 11., and was cr. 
Viscount D. His followers failed to support him in 
Stewart interest, and he was himself then denounced as 
traitor. On July 27, 1689, he was killed in the moment 
of victory at Kuliecrankie (q.v.) ; a strong but ruthless 
man. 

LifCt by Terry (1905), Ian Maclaren (1903), Barring- 
ton (1911). 

DUNDERLANDSDAL, valley, N. Norway, rich 
in iron ore ; possesses underground streams and 
stalactite caves. 

DUNDONALD, THOMAS COCHRANE, lOTH 
EARL OF (1775-18G0). Brit, admiral ; M.P. in 1806 ; 
attacked naval abuses ; given order of Bath for 
engagoment in Basque Roads ; tried and condemned 
for alleged fraud on Stock Exchange, 1814 ; fought for 
Chile, Brazil, and Greece ; held Amer. command and 
fought in Crimea. 

DUNEDIN (46® 62' S., 170* 31' E.), town. New 
Zealand, capital of Otago province, on hilly site at 
end of Otago Harbour, S.E. coast of South Island ; 
chief commercial centre of colony ; founded and called 
after Edinburgh by Scot, settlors, 1848; has Otago 
nniv. (alfiliated to univ. of New Zealand), athenjeum, 
and museum ; seat of R.O. and Anglican bp’s ; in 
neighbourhood of gold-fields (discovered, 1861); wool, 
frozen meat. Pop. (1911 ) 41,629 ; with stiburbs, 64,237. 

DUNES, BATTLE OF THE, DuNKlUK (June 4. 
16.58), when French and English defeated Spaniards 
under Don John of Austria, and secured capitulation 
of Dunirirk. 

DUNFERMLINE (66* 4' N., 3* 28' W.), city, S.W. 
Fife, Scotland ; royal and parliamentary burgh of 
groat hist, inloroat ; ruined royal palace (probably built 
e. 1300; birthplace of David II., James I. of Scotland, 
Charles I.) ; abbey (dating from 1072) ; tombs of Bruco 
and other royaltioa ; Tower of Malcolm Canmore 
{e. 1060) crowns steep eminence rising from beautiful 
Pittencrief! Glen. Modem D. owes much to its native, 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who gave (1903) £600,000 for 
its benefit ; burgh limits now include Kosyth ; seat of ! 
damask linen trade; coal-fields. Pop. (1911) 28,103. 

DUNFERMLINE, ALEXANDER SETON, 1ST 
EARL OF (c. 1655-1622), Scot, statesman; s. of 
George, 5th Lord Seton ; lord of session, 1688 ; chan- 
cellor, 1604 ; promoted Anglo-Soot. union. 

DUNFERMLINE, JAMES ABERGROMBY, 

1ST BARON (1776-1858), Brit, politician. 

DUNGANNON (54® 31' N., 6* 47' W.), town, 
Tyrone, Ireland ; nntil 1607 chief seat of O’Noilb , 
linens and muslins. 

DUNGARPUR (c. 24* N., 74® E.), native state, 
Rajputana, India. Area, 1447 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
169 192. 

DUNGARVAN (52* 4' N., 7® 37' W.), seaport town, 
Waterford, Ireland ; remains of ancient oastle ; 
woollen mills. 

DUNGENESS (60® 67' N., 1® 2' E.), headland, with 
lighthouse, S. extremity of Kent, England. 

DUNXELD (66® 34' N., 3® 36' W.), town, Perth- 
shire, Scotland, on river Tay, opposite village of 
Bimam ; seat of Culdees from Vlll. to XII. cent’s ; 
choir of XIV. -cent, cathedral recently restored, serves 
as parish church ; in vicinity is seat of Duke of Athole ; 
angling resort. 

DUNKIRK, Dunkbrqujj.— (1) (61® 7' N., 2® 39' E.) 
fortified seaport town, Nord, France, on Strait of 
Dover ; magnificent harbour ; has fine ohuroh of St. 
Eloi (1660) ; ohapel of Notre Dame des Dunes (1405) ; 
town hall ; extensive and varied manufactures and 
exports, and important fisheries ; burned bv EngBsh, 
1388, taken by them in 1658, but sold to Louis XIv. by 
Charles IL. 1662. Pop. (1911) 38,891. (2) (42® 27' N., 
79® 20' W.) city, port of entry, on Lake Brie, New 
York State, U.S.A. ; has extensive lake trade ; iron 
and lumber manufaotures. Pop. (1910) 17,221. 
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DUNLOP, JOHN COLIN (1786-1842), Soot. 

I author j wrote Bislory of Fiction (1814). 

DUNMORE (41® 26' N., 76® 38^ W.), town, Potmayl- 
vania, U.S.A. ; anthracite coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 
17,616. ^ 

DUNMOW, GREAT (61® 62' N., 0® 22' B.), market 
town, on Chelmer, Essex, England. Dunmow, Little, 
village, 2 miles E. of Gt. Dunmow ; custom of Dunmow 
awarded to married oouploa who for a year and 
a day after marriage have haef no quarrel and have 
not repented of their union, dates from 1244. 

DUNNE, FINLEY PETER (1867- ), Amer. 

journalist ; author of the * Mr. Dooley * series of 
humorous Irish-Amor. sketches. 

DUNNOTTAH CASTLE, hwtprio stronghold near 
Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, Scotland ; dating from 
1392 ; dwmantled, 1720. 

DUNOIS, JEAN, COUNT OP (1403-68), Fr. 
general ; natural s. of Duke of Orleans ; commonly 
known as the * Bastard of Orleans * ; famous for 
military exploits. 

DUNOON (56® 67' N., 4® 66' W.), wateringj)laoe, 
Argyllshire, Scotland ; on VV. shore Firth of Clyde ; 
romaina of ancient castle. Pop. (1911) 6869. 

DUNRAVEN AND MOUNT-EARL, EARL OF, 
VViNoiiAM Thomas Wyndham-Quih (1841- ), Eng. 

politician ; acted as war correspondent in Abj^ssinian 
and Franco-Prussian Wars ; celebrated yachtsman ; 
author of several books ; famous as promulgator of 
devolution scheme for Ireland ; pres., Irish Reform 
Association, 1905. 

DUNROBIN CASTLE, near Golspie, Sutherland- 
shire, Scotland ; seat of Duke of Sutherland. 

DUNS (65® 46' N., 2® 19' W.), market town, Ber- 
wickshire, Scotland ; woollen industry ; reputed 
birthplace of Duns Scotiis. 

DUNS SCOTU3, JOHN (1265 or 1275-1308), 
mediaeval schoolman, studied at Oxford and Paris ; 
critical theologian, and antagonist of St. Thomas 
Aquinas over Immaculate Conception, reason, and 
reveliition. 

Bifet by Werner (1880). 

DUNSINANE (66® 28' N., 3® 17' W.), peak of Sld- 
lawa, Perthshire, Scotland ; remains of * Macbeth’s 
castle.* 

DUNSTABLE (61® 52' N., 0® 32' W.), market 
town, near Chillem Hills, Bedfordshire, England ; 
was a Rom. station ; remains of church of Augustinian 
Priory (founded, 1131) now included in parish ohuroh ; 
straw-plaiting. Pop. (1911) 8002. 

DUNSTAFFNAGE (66® 27' N., 6® 26' W.), ruined 
castle, on Loch Etive, Argyllshire, Scotland ; 3 miles 
N.N.E. Oban. 

DUNSTAN, BT. (924-988), abbot of Glaston- 
bury, 946 ; bp. of Worcester, then of London ; abp. of 
Canterbury, 959. 

DUNSTER (61® 11' N., 3® 27' W.), market town, 
Somersetshire, England. 

DUNTOCHER (66® 61' H., 4® 27' W.), town. Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland. 

DUNTON, JOHN (1669-1733), Eng. bookseller 
and author; Whig pamphleteer; useful book of 
memoirs. 

DDNTZER, JOHANN HEINRICH (1813-1901). 
Ger. philologist and historian. 

DUNWICH (62® 17' N., 1® 38' E.), watering-placo. 
Suffolk, England ; was B. Anglican capital and epis- 
copal see, founded VII. cent. ; now almost swept away 
by inroads of sea. 

DUPANLOUP, F£L1X ANTOINE PHILIBERT 
(1802-78), bp. of Orleans (1849) ; opposed papal 
Infallibility, but later submitted. 

DUPERRON, JACQUES DAVY (1666-1618), Fr. 
R.G. theologian ; s. of Prot. minister ; cardinal ; abp. of 
Sens, 1606. 

DUPIN, ANDRE MARIE JACQUES (1783-1866), 
Fr. statesman, advocate, and author. 

DUPLEIX, JOSEPH FRANCOIS (1697-1763), 
Fr. admini.strator ; gov. -gen. of aU Fr. establishments 
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in India* 1742; tried to establish Ft. supremacy in 
India* but Cliye (g.v.) frustrated his plans. D. was 
recalled in 1754. See Life by Biddulph (1910). 

DUPLIGIDENTATA* a sub-order of Rodents {q.v.). 

DUPONT* PIERRE (1821-70)* Fr. song-writer; 
words and music of Le Chant dea Ouvriera, and other 
popular songs. 

DUPONT DE L’ETANG, PIERRE ANTOINE, 
COUNT (1765-1840)* Fr. general; fought under 
Nawleon* distinguishing himself in Italy, but defeated 
in Peninsula ; served under Louis XVIII. 

DUPONT DE L'EURE, JACQUES CHARLES 
(1767-1856)* Fr. statesman and lawyer. 

DUPORT* ADRIEN (1769-98)* Fr. politician. 

DUPORT, JAMES (1606-79), Eng. scholar and 
ecclesiastic. 

DUPPEL (64® 56' N.. 9® 44' E.)* village* Schleswig- 
Holstein* Germany ; Gormans defeated by Danes, 1848 ; 
stormed by Bavanans and Saxons, 1849 ; by Prussians, 
1864. 

DUPR£, JULES (1813-89)* Fr. romantic landscape 
painter. 

DUPUIS, CHILES FRANCOIS (1742-1809)* 
Fr. scientist* politician, and author ; prof, of Rhetoric 
at Lisieux (1766), and prof, of Humanity in College 
de France* Paris (1788) ; prominent part in politics of 
the Revolution ; wrote on astron. and mythology. 

DUPUY, CHARLES ALEXANDRE (1861- ), 

Fr. statesman ; premier and Minister of Interior, 
1894 ; in office when Dreyfus was condemned ; re- 
signed. 1899. 

DUPUY, PIERRE (1582-1651), Fr. scholar; pro- 
lific writer on hist, and antiquarian subjects. 

DUPUY DE LOME, STANISLAS CHARLES 
HENRI LAURENT (1816-85), Fr. engineer and in- 
ventor ; invented method of converting sailing battle- 
ships into steamships; introduced building of iron 
ships into France, etc. 

DUPUYTREN, GUILLAUME, BARON (1777- 
1835), Fr. surgeon ; prof, of Clinical Surgery in Hdtel- 
Dieu, Paris (1815); a brilliant operator, lectured to 
great numbers of students, and had enormous surgical 
practice. 

DUQUE DE ESTRADA, DIEGO (1589-c. 1640), 
Span, soldier and writer ; b. Toledo ; fled after 
^ving killed his affianced wife and her lover ; captured 
and tortured ; escaped and led life of adventure, 
taking part in many campaigns ; wrote memoir 
entitled Gommentarios. 

DUQUESNE (40® 24' N.* 79® 60' W.), town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; steel - works. Pop. 15,727. 

DUQUESNE, ABRAHAM, MARQUIS (1610-88), 
Ft. naval officer ; distinguished himself in wars with 
Spain ; defeated combined Dutch and Span, fleets off 
Sicily* 1676 ; cr. marquis by Louis XIV. 

DURAN* AUGUSTIN (1789-1862), Span, scholar. 

DURANCE (43® 46' N., 5° 15' E.), Fr. river ; riws 
in Hautes-Alpes ; falls into Rhdno 3 miles S.W. Avig- 
non ; length, e. 220 m. ; fierce current. 

DURAND, ASHER BROWN (1796-1886), Amer. 
artist and engraver. 

DURAND, GUILLAUM£(c. 1230-96), Fr. canonist; 
lectured at Modena ; in 1274 legato at Council of Lyons ; 
wrote Rationale Divinorum Ojjiciorum, Speculum Juris. 

DURANDO, GIACOMO (1807-94), Ital. states- 
man and general. 

DURANGO (24® N.* 105® W.), state* N.W. Mexico ; 
mountainous ; climate dry and healthy ; soil very 
fertile ; few streams ; chief minoreds, gold and silver ; 
wheat* tobacco* fruits. Area* 38*009 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1910) 436* 147. The capital* Duranqo* has a cathedral ; 
cotton and woollen factories. Pop. (1910) 34,085. 

DURANI, Afghan tribe of the ffighest rank. 

DURANTE* FRANCESCO (1684-1756), Ital. 
composer of church music. 

DURAO, JOSfi DE SANTA RITA (1720-84), 
Brazilian epio poet. 

DURAZZO (41® 18' N., 19® 26' E.), decayed sea- 
port, on Adriatic, Albania; ancient Epidamnua or 


Dyrroehium ; founded by Ooroyreans, VII. cent. B.o. ; 
scene of Pompey's successful resistance to Ctesar, 48 
B.O. ; taken by Turks, 1501. 

DURBAN, POBT Natal (29® 62' 8., 31® E.), chief 
seaport and largest town. Natal {q.v.)\ excellent 
harhour with projecting * Bluff ’ ; beautifully laid-out 
city, with fine town nail, parks, ^rdens, Victoria 
Embankment, and ocean beach ; Berea, handsome 
suburb ; much of Transvaal and Orange Free State 
imports and exports pass through Durian ; shipping, 
coaling-port, preserves, whale and other fisheries; 
exports tea* sugar, coffee, maize, wool* hides, skins, 
angora hair, etc. ; wireless station ; fortified. Pop. 
(1911) 69,000 (32,000 white ; many Indians). 

D'URBAN, SIR BENJAMIN (1777-1849), Brit, 
soldier-administrator ; entered army, 1777 ; fought 
in Peninsula, 1808 ; gov. of Anti^a, 1824 ; gov. of 
Cape Ck>lony, 1834-38; slavery abolished and Great 
Trek of Dutch farmers commenced, 1836; Durban 
in Natal named after him ; held military command 
in Canada* 1847-49. 

DURBAR, Indian state ceremonial; also name 
for native state council. D’s were hold at Delhi {q.v.) 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress (1877) ; 
King Edward, Emperor (1903); and King George V., 
Emperor (1912). 

D REN (50° 47' N.* 6® 30' E.)* town. Rhino pro- 
vince, Prussia; woollen cloth. Pop. (1910) 32,511. 

DtlRER, ALBRECHT (1471-1628), Ger. artist 
and engraver ; b. Nuremberg ; s. of a goldsmith, 
to whose craft he was apprentice ; eventually placed 
under Michael Wolgemut, a local artist who employed 
assistants in the production of cheap devotional 
pictures. His apprenticeship ended in 1490* and 
until 1494 D. travelled about Germany to improve 
himself in his art. He married Agnes Frey (1494)* but 
had great difficulty in making a living, and, to improve 
his position, took up etchmg and wood-engraving. 
In later years he lived in Venice and the Netherlands, 
but the greater part of his working life was spent 
in Nuremberg. Amongst his most famous painting 
are the Feast of the Rosary^ Adoration of the Magi, The 
Crucifixion, Madonna and Child, 88. John and Peter^ 
88. Paul and Mark, and many portraits ; his most 
famous copper-plates include St. Jerome in hia Study; 
Knight, Death, and the Devil ; Adam and Eve, Death's 
Coat-of-Arma, besides numerous sets of woodcuts. His 
writings include The Art of Mensuration, Treatise on 
Fortifiation, and other scientific works. He ranks 
as the greatest of Ger. artists* and though there is 
little positive beauty in his paintmg it is distinguished 
by mastery of composition* ^asp of character* and 
forcible colouring. His wora as an engraver on 
copper and wood is no less distinguished, and has 
undoubtedly exercised a greater influence on later art 
than his painting. 

Diirer, by H. E. A. Furst (T. C. & E. C. Jack); 
Life, by W. B. Scott ; also one by Mrs. Heaton. 

DURESS* legal term for a plea of compulsion ; 
moans also illegal constraint or imprisonment. 

D»URFEY, TOM (1653-1723), Eng. dramatist and 
song- writer ; many songs set to music by Purcell, Blow, 
and Farmer. 

DURFORT (44® 14' N., 1® 7' E.), village* Tam- 
et-Garonne* France ; was seat of ancient lordship. 

DURGA* wife of Siva in Hindu mythology. 

DURHAM.— (1) (64® 46' N., 1® 34^ W.) city, Dur^ 
hamshiro ; Parliamentary and municipal borough ; 
beautifully situated round rooky hill, with oathedral 
and castle on summit* and almost surrounded by 
river Wear. Cathedral (founded XI. cent.) is one 
of finest in England ; built on site of church which 
enshrined St. CuthberVs bones ; Norman architec- 
ture ; high central and two highly decorated western 
towers. Castle, erected by William the Conqueror, 
once occupied by Bishops of D.* is now prop^y of . 
D. Univ. (founded 1832). Manufootures inolnda 
ironware, carpets, and mustard ; coal mines in 
neighbourhood. Pop. (1911) 17,550. (2) (36® 2' N., 
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78* 66' W.) oltj, capital of Durham County, N. 
Carolina. U.S.A. ; coat of Trinity CoU. ; toWoo 
faotoriCB. Pop. (1910) 18,241. 

DX7RHABS (54* 46' N.* 1* 45' W.), maritime county, 
K. England; area, 1014 iq. milcc ; bounded N. hv 
Northumberland, W. by Weetmoreland and Cumberland, 
6. W Yorkshire, fl. by North Sea. In W. are branches 
of rinmine Range where chief rivers (Derwent, Tees, 
Wear) rise, and stretches of bare moorland rich in 
minerals ; farther B. are fertile and well- wooded 
valleys where celebrated cattle are reared. D. coal 
mines are among most productive in England. D. 
also produces limestone, slate, black marble, lead, 
sine, firestone, and ironstone. Chief industry is 
shipbuilding ; extensive and important yards on 
Tyne. Manufactures include iron, glass, chemicais, 
salt and earthenware. Chief towns are Duiham 
(county town), Sunderland, Stockton, S. Shields, 
B. and W. Hartlepools, Jarrow (important ship- 
building ports), Gateshead, and Darlington. D. has 
some interesting old churches, crosses, castles, and 
ruins of peel-towers ; most noteworthy castle and 
cathedral being in Durham oitv. D. was at one 
time part of kingdom of Northumbria, and scone 
of many border raids from Scotland ; one of Counties 
Palatine. Pop. (1911) 929,340. 

Durham, Victoria County Histories. 

DURHAM, JOHN GEORGE LAMBTON, 1ST 
EARL OF (1792-1840), Brit, statesman; became 
strong Radical ; opposed Com Tax and ^vocated 
parliamentary reform; cr. Baron D., 1828; intimate 
friend of the Duchess of Kent and Quoen Victoria. 
In 1830 D. became Lord Privy Soul in the Grey 
ministry ; played a considerable part in framing 
the groat Reform Bill ; went as ambassador to Russia 
in 1832, and again 1835-37 ; cr. Earl of D., 1837 ; 
Gov. -Gen. of (Canada, 1838 ; provoked opposition 
in England, and returned home, Dec. 1838; wrote 
a valuable Report on the Affairs of British North 
America, 

S. J. Reid, Life and Letters of the First Earl of 
Durham, 

DURIS (fl. 300-276 B.O.), Gk. writer; b, Samos; 
athlete and for a time tyrant of Samos ; wrote work 
on Gk. history from 371-281 b.o., and various treatises ; 
an untrustworthy source of information. 

DURKHEIM (49* 28' N.. 8* 10' E.), town and 
health-resort, Rhenish Bavaria, Germany ; salt baths. 

Pop. 6ooa 

DURLACH (48* 69' N., 8* 29' E.), town, grand- 
duohy of Baden, Germany ; iron manufactures. 
Pop. 13,000. 

DURNSTEIN (48* 24' N., 16*35' E.), town, Aus- 
tria; here Russians and Austrians defeated lYonoh, 
1806. 

DUROCHER, JOSEPH MARIE ELIZABETH 

(1817-68), Ft. geologist and mineralogist; prof, at 
Rennes (1844); propounded now geological theories. 

DUR8LEY (51* 41' N., 2* 21' W.), town, Gloucester- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 7691. 

DURUY, JEAN VICTOR (1811-94), Fr. historian 
and eduoationist ; Minister of Education (1863-69) ; 
did much for educational reform, and wrote histories 
of Greece, Rome, and Franoe. 

DUSE, ELEANORA (1861- ), Ital. aotross ; 

famed for realism. 

DU88EK, JOHANN LUDWIG (1761-1812), 
Bohemian composer and pianist. 

DDSSELDORP (61* 13' N., 6* 46' B.), town, 
Prussia, on Rhine ; busy river port ; has ohurohes 
of St. Lambert and St. Andrew, famous art academy, 
beautiful publio gardens (Hofgarten) ; manufactures 
iron, ohemioals, pianos, cotton, paper, glass, etc. ; 
attained height of prosperity under Elector John 
William (1690-1716); became Prussian possession 
(1815); birthplace of Heinrioh Heine. Pop. (1910) 
367,702. 

DU08ERAH, Hindu moon festival, celebrated in 
October. 


DUST, earth or other matter reduced to vei^ 
fine dry particles. We can observe its presence in 
the atmosphere by seeing a beam of light reflected 
bv suspended motes each acting as a minute 
planet. D. is carried into the air bv evaporation 
and air currents, and is, no doubt, largely due to 
physical causes, such as voloanio action, and also 
to artificial causes, of which the chief is the combustion 
of coal for commercial purposes. Some is due to 
meteors, and in this connection it has been stated 
that a layer of meteoric d. 12 inches thick would 
accumulate on the earth's surface in 1,0()0,000 years. 
It is supposed that the blue colour of a cloudless 
sky is due to the reflection of light by particles of d., 
and that owing to its presence atmospheric vapour 
is able to condense and form clouds. 

In 1880 Aitken invented a method of counting d. 
particles wliioh were beyond the power of a miorosoope. 
He caused them to become centres of condensation, 
and so being increased in size they were visible by 
optical aid, a principle used for numbering units of 
eleo tricity. 

DUST-LICE, see Book-Liob. 

DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY, THE, 
founded by charter (1602) to protect Dutch trade, 
and also as a weapon in struggle with Spain and 
Portugal ; governed by directorate of 60 members ; 
it dealt principally with China and Japan, also with 
Malay Archipelago ; founded settlement at Cape of 
GocKi Hope as half-way house to India ; declined in 
XVIIl. cent. ; dissolved, 1798. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES, Sumatra, part of Borneo, 
Java, and other E. India islands (6* N. to 11® S., 95® to 
141® B.); capital, Batavia, Java; pop. 42,000,000; 
area, 740,000 sq. miles ; ex^rt tobacco and spices ; 
formerly property of Dutch East India Company, but 
since end of iVlII. cent, administered by crown 
ojQSoials. 

DUTCH GUIANA, see GuiANA. 

DUTCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, see 
Holland. 

DUTCH PAINTING, see Paintino. 

DUTCH WARS, see Holland. 

DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY, THE, 
founded (1621) for the purpose of colonisation in 
American and African continents, to secure the 
sup]}ly of slave labour from Africa, and to plunder 
Span, and Portug. shipping. 

DUTENS, LOUIS (1730-1812), Pr. writer on 
religious and antiquarian subjeot.s. 

bUTROCHET, RENE JOACHIM HENRI (1776- 
1847), Fr. biologist and physiologist. 

DUTT, MICHAEL MADHU, SUDAN (1824-78), 
Ind. poet ; wrote several plays, but fame rests on 
great olank- verse epic, Megnatiad-Badha, 

DUTY, that which one ought, or is required by 
the moral law, to do. See Ethics. 

DUVAL, ALEXANDRE VINCENT PINEUX 
(1767-1S42), Fr. aotor and dramatist; elected to 
Academy (1812). 

DUVAL, CLAUDE (1643-70), Eng. highwayman; 
famed for his gallantry ; hanged at IVburn. 

DUVEYRIER, HENRI (1^40-92), fr. explorer and 
geographer ; explored Sahara (186S-61). 

DUX (60® 47' N., 13® 44^ E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria ; lignite mines ; glass-works. Pop. 12,000. 

DUXBURY (42® 3' N., 70® 40' W.). town, summer 
resort, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Massachusetts Bay. 

DVINA, NORTHERN, Dwina (64® N.. 41® B.), 
river, Russia; has origin in two head-streams In 
Vologda ; flows N.W. ; enters White Sea, near 
Archangei, by several mouths, which form a delta; 
length, 760 miles. 

DVINA, WESTERN, DOHA (67* N., 2i* B.), river. 
Russia ; rises in Tver ; flows S.W., then N.W. ; falls 
into Gulf of Riga ; length, 640 miles ; navigable nearly 
to souroe. 

DVINSK, DOhabubo (W* 53' N., 26* 23' B.), 
fortified town, on Dvina or Duna, W. Russia ; formerly 
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capital of Polish Livonia ; Important military anrl 
oommeroial cantre ; Bawroills, linen. Pop. 1 10,354. 

DVOllAK, ANTONIN (1841-1004), Bohemian 
composer ; direotor of Prague Conservatoire ; choral 
works inoludo Stabat Mater and TIi^ Spectre's Bride ; 
also symphonies and miscellaneous pieces of higii 
melodic quality. 

DWARF (or * pygmy ’), name given to small- 
stature^i adult human beings, still found in different 
parts of the world, notably in Central Africa. Amongst 
these may be named the African * P.ushmon,* and the 
Bambute tribes of Uganda, averaging about 4 ft. 7 in. 
in height. Famous dwarfs of history have been Jeffery 
Hudson (1618-82), and * General Tom Thumb * (d^. 
1883). 

DWARFED TREES, common ornament in Chinn 
and Japan ; growth curtailed by placing thcTn in 
shallow flower pots and preventing free flow of sap. 

DWARKA (22* 14' N., 69* 6' B.), town, Kathiawar, 
Brit. India. Its sacred temple of Krishna is visited 
annually by many pilgrims. 

DWARS (c. 26* 30^ N., 90* B.), tract of country, 
N.E. India ; consists of two divisions, E. Dwars and 
W. Dwars ; formerly part of Bhutan ; ceded to British. 
1865. 

DWIGHT, JOHN (d. 1703), Eng. potter ; pioneer 
of th# industry in England. 

DWIGHT, JOHN SULLIVAN (1813-93), Amer. 
musical critic. 

DWIGHT, THEODORE WILLIAM (1822^92). 
Amer, jurist, educationist, and rofomicr. 

DWIGHT, TIMOTHY (1762-1817), Amer. educa- 
tionist and author ; was Congregational preacher ; pree. 
of Yale Coll. ; voluminous writer of verse and prose. 

DTAKS, Dayaks, wild native tribes of Borneo, 
notorious for head-hunting, though this custom is now 
said to be little practised ; skin reddish-brown, but 
other physical characteristics similar to the darker 
Malaya ; weapons are sword and spear, and they are 
V017 sldlfnl in use of the blow-pipe ; practise spinning, 
weaving, and other crafts, ana possess oonsiderable 
intelligence. 

DYCE, ALEXANDER (1798-1869), Eng. dramatic 
editor and oritio ; edit. Shakespeare and other Eli/^v- 
bethan dramatists, and later Eng. poets. 

DYCE, WILLIAM (1806-64), Scot, artist and 
etcher; R.A (1848); DeseerU of Venus, Bacchus, 
Madonna and Child, etc. ; typical examples in House 
of Lords, Tate Gallery, and at Edinburgh. 

DYCK, VAN, see Vandyck. 

DYEING is the art of colouring materials, so that 
the colours will not be readily removed by washing, 
rubbing, or light. Silk, wool, cotton, straw, leather, 
and textile materials are those most usually requiring 
to be dyed. The process causes a permanent union 
between the material to bo dyed and the colouring 
matter applied. The union is probably a chemical 
one, thou^ the physical characters of the material 
may help in the process. Wool dyes most readily, 
ootton least so. Suk is intermediate between the two, 
a fact probably due to its different chemical composi- 
tion. I), is usually carriod on at high temperature, 
and is effected by allowing an aqueous solution of the 
dye-stuff with or without additions (acids, alkalies, 
salts) to act on the material to be dyed. Uniform dis-' 
tribution of the dye is ensured by moving the material 
In the liquid, or circulating the liquid through the 
material. Before 1856, when the first aniline colour, 
mauve, was isolated by Perkin, dyes were manufactured 
from natuml products obtained from plants and 
animals. Since then dyes have been manufactured 
from ooal-tar, and their range, vividness, and perman- 
ency have so steadily increased that the natural dyes 
have been ousted, 

Dyee are classified according to their chemical con- 
stitution Into Nitro-, Azo-, and Hydrazone colours, or 
according to the method by wliich they work — Direct, 
Acid, BmIo, Developed, Mordant. Acid dyes colour 
animal fibres (wool and silk) in an acid bath a they 


do not dye ootton. i\r«lrc-oompounds and some osc 
ones are included in this mup. They give red, brown, 
orange, green, blue, violet, and black colours. The 
dyeing power of basic colours lios entiiely in the basic 
part of the salts of the organic colour bases. In the 
free state they are oolourless and insoluble. With 
acids, coloured soluble salts are formed which dye siUc 
and wool in a neutral bath. ITioy have little affinity 
for cotton, unless it is steeped in tannio acid, whion 
forms insoluble colour compounds (lakes) with the 
bases of the basio colours. The tannio acid Is fixed 
int o the fibre with a metallic oxide, llie ootton is then 
said to be mordanted. The earlier coal-tar colours 
belonged to this class, and were remarkable for bril- 
liancy. lliey were fugitive to light. Direct colours dye 
cotton without mordanting. They are also called 
substantive cotton colours. ITie ffroup includes Benzo-, 
Diamine-, and Congo colours. Diazo compounds dye 
almost every variety of colour. Wool and silk can be 
dyed with the odrlition of a little acetic acid to the 
bath. On cotton the colours are not very fast to light 
or washing, but boiling with copper sulphate after- 
wards improves this. 

Sulphide colours are only suitable for dyeing vege- 
table fibres. If the cotton is worke<l in the colour clis- 
solvod in an alkalino-reducing agent sub^quent 
oxidation with bichromate of soda in acetic acid 
develops the colour. ThoBo colours are constantly 
incroiising in number, and are fast to light, alkalies, 
oeids, and washing. Developed colours are azo dyes 
which produce colour upon the fabric itself during the 
successive application of the constituent elements. 
After impregnation with alkaline solution of phenol 
the dried material is passed into cold solution of diazo 
compound. Fast to soap, but rather fugitive to light, 
Paranitraniline rod is the chief. Developed direct 
colours are produced on ootton by developing it after 
diazotising in phenol solutions, and thorooy obtaining 
azo-dyes of various hues — blue, red, brown, grey, and 
black. They are not very fast to light, and too sen- 
sitive to acids. Benzo- and nitrol colours can be dyed 
on cotton, and then developed by passing into diazo 
solutions. A new deeper and faster colour is formed 
by the reaction. 

Mordant colours act like weak acids forming insoluble 
lakes with motallio oxidOvS. The most stable are com- 
bined with alumina and lime. ITie object is to pre- 
cipitate the coloured lakes within and upon the fiWe. 
All dyed fabrics must undergo finishing. 

Knecht, Rawson, and Loowenstcin, Manual of Dyeing. 

DYER, SIR EDWARD (d. 1G07), Eng. courtier and 
poet ; friend of Raleigh and Sidney ; famed for pastoral 
verse. 

DYER, JOHN (1700-68), Brit, poet; b. Wales; 
author of Qfongar Hill, Ruins of Rome, etc. 

DYER, THOMAS HENRY (1804-88), Eng. 
historian and antiquary ; histories of Modern Europe, 
Athens, Rome, etc. 

DYKE. — (1) Wall raised to prevent innndation ; 
used in Holland, the' Fen-country in England, and in 
other low-lying lands. (2) (in Geology) A wall or 
slab of igneous rocks, common in N. of England and 
in Scotland ; always found in neighbourhood of 
volcanic vent, 

DYMOKE, name of Eng. family who have hold 
office of King's Champion since reign of Richard II. 

DYNAMICS is tne science which treats of force 
and its action upon bodies, and since force may 1^ 
regarded as acting in one or other of two distinct 
ways, there is, usually, a oorra^nding division of 
the science into two branches. Tro the first of these, 
which treats of the action of force in producing or 
changing motion, the term Dynamics is properly 
given. To the second, which treats of the action of 
force in maintaining rest or preventing change of 
motion, the term Statics is given. But a statical 
problem is only a particular case of some more general 
dynamical problem, and hence this division of the 
subject is somewhat artificial. 
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The study of d^amios involves, as a necessary 
preliminary^ a study of the motions of points, lines, 
and surfaces. Without referenoo either to the mass of 
any particular i)ortion of matter which may move or 
to tne particular force which may produce motion. 
This preliminary forms the science of Kinematics^ 
and it is obviously concerned only with problems of 
space and time. I)ealing next with dynamics proper, 
wo have first to frame definitions of the principal 
terms used, such as mass, force, momentum, energy, 
work, etc., and to settle the Units (q.v.) in terms of 
which they may be quantitatively expressed. The 
next point is the consideration of the fundamental 
principles on which, or on deductions from which, 
dynamical science is built. These are Newton’s Throe 
Laws of Motion, viz.: (1) That everybody continues 
in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line except in so far as it is compelled by impressed 
forces to change that state ; (2) that change of momen- 
tum is proportional to the impulse of the impressed 
force, and takes place in the direction of that force ; 
and (3) that to evo^ action there is an eaual and 
contrary reaction. The best evidence for the truth 
of these laws is the fact that, using them as hypotheses 
to explain the motions of the solar system, wo can 
predict the position of a planet or a satollito at any 
future time, and that such predictions are fulfilled 
with rigorous exactitude. The applications of these 
principles may for convenience bo classified according 
to the nature of the problem dealt with — e.g, simple 
particles, systems of particles, and rigid bodies, 
(Their applications to elastic bodies and to fluids 
are dealt with under Elasticity (q.v.) and Hydro- 
mechanics (q.v.).) In each such application, the general 
method is to arrange the data of the problem so 
as to provide an equation of motion. On solution, 
this gives information regarding the position, or 
speed, or acceleration of the moving particle or 
body. Lastly, the principles of kinematics are em- 
ployed so as to present the result in any particular 
form which may bo desired. Taking the first of the 
divisions mentioned — the dynamics of a particle — wo 
have to deal with problems which may bo classified 
according to the species of curve described by the 
moving particle— e.^, rectilinear motion, parabolic 
motion, tne motion of particles attracted towards a 
centre by a force which varies with the distance ac- 
cording to some prescribed law, motion of a particle 
which 18 constrained to move in a certain path, motion 
in a resisting medium, impact of a particle upon a 
fixed plane, etc. 

In the second division — systems of particles — 
problems arise such as those of the impact of spheres, 
the motion of particles connected by strings, and the 
dynamics of flexible inextensible strings. Iii the third 
division wo are introduced to several new conceptions, 
such as centre of mass, moment of a force, moment of 
inertia, moment of momentum, etc. In for^ng 
the equations of motion of a free rigid body, it is 
to bo noted that any such body has six degrees of 
freedom, i.e. there are six independent ways in which 
it may bo regarded as being free to move. For, 
regarded as a particle, it could move oast or west, 
north or south, and vertically up or down. Again, 
regarded as an extended body it could rotate upon 
axes fixed in those three directions. It has, therefore, 
throe degrees of freedom of translation and three of 
rotation. Consequently, we require six independent 
equations of motion, embodying the data provided, in 
order to determine the motion of a free rigid body. 

It will probably be readily seen that, in general, 
every dynamical problem has a statical aspect. For, 
on naming the equation of motion, if wo insert the 
condition that equilibrium is maintained, the solution 
of the equation will give the condition contemplated 
in the statical treatment of the question. To take a 
very simple case, consider a particle which is placed 
upon a rough inclined plane. The forces involved are 
(1) the weight of the particle acting vertically down- 


wards, (2) the force of friction acting opposite to the 
direction in which the particle moves or tends to 
move, and (3) the reaction of the plane acting per- 
pendicularly to the plane. Treating the problem 
dynamically, these forces are resolved m the Section 
of the plane, i.e. their components in that direction 
are found, and the algebraic sum of these components 
is equated to the product of the mass of the particle 
and its acceleration. The solution of this equation 
would give the acceleration, and any other detail 
of the motion could be deduced by kinematioal 
principles. Treating the problem statically, the 
condition of equilibrium is inserted into the equation 
by making the acceleration zero. The equation may 
then be solved so as to give the value of any of the 
quantities involved. 

DYNAMITE, an explosive invented by Nobel; 
consists of a mixture of 25 % Kioselguhr (mainly pure 
silica) with 75 % nitroglycerine. All modifications 
consist of nitroglycerine and a substance capable of 
absorbing it. Blasting. 

DYNAMO. — A dynamo is a machine which turns 
mechanical into electrical energy, and depends on the 
principle that an electrical pressure, ana consequent 
current, is created in a conducting circuit when the 
magnet field, passing through it, varies. This varia- 
tion is produced by the motion of the circuits relative to 
the field or vice versa. When a rectangular coil, 
forming part of a circuit, is rotated in a magnetic 
field, the direction of the induced pressure changes 
each time the coil is at right angles to the magnetic 
lines and an ‘ alternating ’ current results. In a 
direct current d. the induced alternating current is 
made uniform and continuous in the outside circuit by 
the commutator. D’s thus fall into two main classes ; 
( 1 ) Continuous Current Dynamos ; (2) Alternators. 
The parts of the former are : the field-magncts or electro- 
magnets producing the magnetic field, the current 
used being derived from the machine itself ; the arma- 
ture, called drum, ring^ or disc according to the con- 
struction, in which the circuits are grouped and the 
current generated. The first type which is most 
common is built up from thin iron stampings often 




Jf , field-magnet ; F, field-magnet coils ; sole plate ; A, 
armature ; C, commutator ; B, brushes. 

separated by thin paper, tluuaded on to a three or 
four armed ‘ spider * keyed to the driving shaft. The 
resulting cylinder, hollow for ventilation, has slots 
on the surface parallel to the shaft, and into 
these insulated coils, previously wound on a frame or 
former, are slipped and fixed by wood strips and steel 
binding wire ; the commutator, a small cylinder on the 
shaft and insulated from it, formed of copper and mica 
segments alternately, each of the former having the 
junction between two armature coils joined to it ; 
the brushes, previously of copper gauze, now of hard 
carbon coppered where held in the brush-holder. 
These press upon the rotating commutator, the pressure 
being regulated by a spring, and deliver the current 
to the outside circuit. 

Direct or continuous current d*s are classed according 
to the method of exciting the field-magnets. Series- 
wound machines have the field-magnet coils, the 
armature coils, and the external resistance connected 
in series. The electrical pressure generated is th^ 
equal to the sum of the pressures lost by the current in 
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pastinf through these three roflistanoea. Originally 
used for lighting arc lamps in series, this type hM been 
•largely replaooa by shunt-wound machines in which 
the field-ma^et coils arc joined to the brushes, i.e. are 
in parallel with the outside circuit Only part of the 
current is shunted round the magnets; in large 
machines 2-3 % of the energy is thus consumed. 
Shunt machines are suited for charging acoumulatorLs 
drivii^ motors, and lighting. Compound - wound 
machines have a few series coils as well as shunt coils 
round the magnets, the number of turns being such 
that the pressure difference at the dynamo terminals 
is nearly constant with altering current. By increasing 
tlm senes turns the pressure may be made to rise 
with increase of current. Thus is over*oom pounding. 
Compound'Wound machines are sometimes constructed 
so that a switch can out out the series coils, giving 
a shunt machine. A further distinction between 
machines lies in the number of fidd-inagnets or poles, 
A two-pole machine has one north magnetic pole 
facing one south magnetic pole ; a multipolar has an 
even number of poles spaced equally and alternately 
north and south. The latter, adopted in largo installa- 
tions, generate a high pressure with comparatively 
slow driving of the armature. 

The capacities of any d. are represented graphically 
by its characteristic curves, introduced by Hopkinson, 
in which the pressure is plotted against the current 
for any particular speed. The external characteristic 
curve gives the relation between current in the external 
circuit and pressure difference at the d. terminals; 
the internal characteristic shows the pressure lost in 
the machine as the current varies ; and the total 
characteristic gives the relation between the total 
pressure ^nerated and the current. With increasing 
current these illustrate for a series machine increase of 
pressure to a maximum then decrease, for a shunt 
machine decrease ; hence the combined effect in a 
compound- wound machine can produce level pressure 
and over-compounding an increasing pressure. 

Altbrnatobs possess generally the same parts rs 
direct current d^s, omitting the commutator. The 
name rotor is applied to the rotating part whether 
armature or field-magnets ; slator, to the fixed part, 
^Id-mamets or armature. Large alternators have 
invariably a fixed ring-shaped armature, laminated 
like that of a direct current d., inside which rotates 
a fly-wheel carrying radial magnetic poles alternately 
north and bouIq at the circumference. A separate 
direct current for magnetisation is supplied from 
brushes through slip-rings on the shaft. In a single- 
phase machine the conductors in the armature are 
connected in series. In a two- phase alternator there 
are two independent sets of conductors, tho portions 
of one set being placed half-way between those of the 
other, so that when the pressure in one set is a maximum, 
in the other it is zero. If a complete cycle, period, or 
wave of pressure be denoted by 3G0®, the pressure in 
one set is 90* (the phase difference) ahead of the other. 
In a three-phase machine the states of t^ pressures 
in the three windings are relatively at 0* in the first, 
120* in the second, ^0* in the third,. While supplying 
power for local work, alternators are used speciaily 
along with transformers in long-distance economical 
transmission of energy derived from fuel and water- 
power. See Elbotricity (Elicteostatios), Tbans- 

FORMBR. 

DYNAMOMETER, an instrument for measuring 
force or power. Mechanical d’s are of two kinds-— 
absorption and transmission d’s. In the former a 
known force in the form of a brake is applied to a wheel 


rotated by the engine whose power is to be measured* 
In the latter, the power, after b^ing measured, is trans. 
mitted for use. In some machines the power is passed 
on from one shaft to another by means of a spring, the 
deformation of which measures the power so trans- 
mitted. Where a belt is used the difference in tension 
between the driving and slack sides gives the required 
measure, and this is obtained by passing the belt round 
a freely suspended pulley and measuring the force 
required to prevent the latter being displaced. The 
electfo-d. measures strength of current, not force, 
the latter being easily calculated from the dimensions 
of the coils in the instrument. 

DYSART (66* 8' N., 3* 7' W.), seaport town, 
Fife, on Firth of Forth, Scotland ; contains Dysart 
House, seat of Earl of Rosslyn ; ruins of ancient castle, 
Ravensoraig, in vicinity; flax factory. Pop. (1911) 
4197. 

DYSENTERY, an infectious disease, oharaoterised 
by ulceration of the large intestine, with diarrhoea 
and the passage of blood and mucus, occurring in 
marshy and malarial districts. Somewhat different 
typos are due to different organisms, the amod>a 
hystolutiea^ and two differing haeiUi dysenterieSf and 
infection is supposed to be generally horn dririking 
contaminated water. The ouBot of the disease is 
usually sudden, with griping pain, and frequent dis- 
charges from the bowel An attack often lasts only 
a week, but it may become chronic. The treatment 
is to rest the affected part, giving only barley water 
and the very lightest nourishment ; laudanum and 
ipecacuanha arc useful drugs in attacks. 

DYSPEPSIA, Indiqksiion, general term applied 
when the digestive organs, cspeciaUy the stomach, 
are unable properly to perform their function of 
digesting tho food, and thereby oause various dis- 
agreeable symptoms. D. may be due to derangement 
01 the organs themselves, or to faults of the j^rson 
affected. Under the former head may be classed 
weakness of tho digestive organs after fevers, etc. ; 
deficiency of the digestive juices of the stomach, 
of the pancreas, or of the liver ; or, a frequent cause, 
bad teeth. Under the latter come intomperanoe in 
eating or drinking, or both; swallowing the food 
hurriedly without chewing it properly ; drinking too 
much, or too often, tea, coffee, alcohol; insufficient 
exorcise, or hard mental or physical work immedi- 
ately after food ; worry and mental strain ; unclean, 
but not actually decayed, teeth. 

The symptoms experienced usually include loss of 
appetite, headache, giddiness, a feeling of fulness 
or discomfort or dull pain in the chest after food, 
flatulence, nausea, and vomitiug, but only one or two 
of these may be present. 

The treatment is to correct any fault of the individual, 
to take plenty of fresh air and exercise, to keep to a 
carefully regulated diet, and to keep the bowels open 
and regular. Drugs should not be used if there is 
improvement without, and those employed depend of 
course on the actual condition present ; but bismuth 
to soothe irritation, alkalies beiore meals to promote 
swretion, pepsin and hydrochloric acid to assist 
digestion, and tonics with strychnine and hydrochloric 
acid are all valuable in different cases. 

DYSTELEOLOGY, denial of purpose in nature, 
as opposed to doctrine of design. 

DYTISCXDJE, see under Caeaboidba. 

DZUNGARIA, DsoNOAEU (46* N., 86* E.), region, 
prov. Hi, N. China ; was nucleus of a Mongolian kingdom 
which reached its zenith in XVIL cent. ; subjugated 
by China about mid. -XVIL cent 
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Jg fifth letter of iiing. alphabet, having various 
long and short sounds ; occasionally sounded 
as d (clerk) ; final e is now usually mute, but was 
originally sounded. 

EA, water-deity, associated, in the religion of 
Babylon, with the Persian Gulf. See Babylonia. 

EADBALD, king of Kent ; s. of ^Ethelberht ; 
reigned, 616-40. 

EADMER (c. 1064-1124), Eng. historian; Bene- 
dictine monk ; sec. and biographer of St. Anselm. 

EADS, JAMES BUCHANAN (1820-87), Amer. 
engineer ; built steel arch bridge over Mississippi 
and famous jetties to deepen and clear river mouth. 

EAGLE, a fierce and extremely powerful bird of 
', of strong flight and keen vision ; the * king of 
8.* Two species occur in Britain, though rarely, 
the TOlden e. (Aquila chryacetna) nesting in the Soot. 
Highlands, and the sea e. {HaliaUua (ubicilla). The 
rest, or e^ie, is generally built on precipitous crags, 
and consists of a large mass of sticks and heather 
lined with fur and wool The e. feeds on game, lambs, 
and the like, but does not, however, refuse fresh 
carrion. Unless molested, it seldom attacks mankind. 
About half a dozen other varieties are found in Europe, 
including the imperial eagle. 

The e. was an emblem of Jove, and so became 
the symbol of Roman sovereignty. The German 
imperial e. is one-headed, and its claws are outstretched ; 
the Austrian is two-headed, and it grasps a sword and 
sceptre in the right claw, an orb in the other ; the 
Russian, likewise two-headed, carries only the sceptre 
and orb. The United States have adopted a one-headed 
eagle holding arrows and an olive branch. 

EAGLE ISLAND (54® 17' N., lO'* 6' W.), island, 
Mayo, Ireland. Eagle Islands are dependencies of 
Mauritius ; also called Trois Frdres. 

EAGLEHAWK (36® 60' S., 144® 20' E,), town, 
Victoria, Australia ; gold mines. Pop. 8000. 

EAGRE, tidal wave of unusual height, rushing up 
an estuary {e.g. Humber, Trent, Severn). 

EAKINS, THOMAS (1844- ), Amer. artist; 

portraits and genre pictures. 

EAMES, EMMA (1867- ), Amer. soprano; 

studied under Marchesi ; Juliet (1889) in Gounod’s 
opera a great success ; sang in London, 1891, and m. 
Julian Story ; New York (1891), and later at Madrid, 
Monte Carlo, etc. ; m. Emilio de Gogorza, 1911. 

EAR, the organ of hearing, is divided in man into 
external, middle, and internal ear. The External Ear 
consists of two parts, the auride^ or pinna, a fibro- 
cartilaginous framework covered with skin, the purpose 
of which is to catch the vibrations of the air, and the 
auditory meatus, a bony and in part cartilaginous canal 
passing into the temporal bone and ending at the 
tympanic membrane, which separates it from the middle 
ear. 'The auditory meatus is lined with skin, the 
glands of which secrete wax. The Middle Ear, or cavity 
of the tympanum, is a small cavity situated in the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone, the purpose 
of which is to transmit to the internal ear the sounds 
which strike the tympanic membrane. It is filled with 
air (from back of nasal cavity through Euatachian tube), 
so as to preserve uniform temperature, to increase 
action of the sound conveyers, and to keep pressure 
equal on each side of the tympanic membrane. 

Between the middle ear and the internal ear are two 
fine membranes covering little openings called the 
fenestra rotunda and the fenestra ovalis ; and the vibra- 
tions oansed by sounds are transmitted from the 
t^panio memmns to the membrane of the fenestra 


ovaUs, and thus propagated to the internal ear, by a 
chain of little bones in the middle ear, called from their 
shapes the maUeua, incus, and stapes (i.e. hammer, 
anvil, and stirrup). 

The Internal Ear is composed of a series of cavities 
in the petrous portion of the temporal bone, com- 
prising the veatibt^, the central cavity, into the superior 
part of which open three canals, named from their 
shape the semicircular canals, while the front part of the 
vestibule is prolonged into a spiral canal resemblins 
the shell of a common snail, the cochlea, A spircu 
bony shelf divides the cochlea incompletely into two 
passages : an upper, or acala veatibuli, and a lower, or 
acala tympani. Within the bony cavities is contained 
a series of membranous canals which closely follow 
them in shape, but, being much smaller in calibre, are 
not in close contact with their walls. Between the 
walls of tlie two series of canals is a space filled with 
a special fluid, the perilymph, while the membranous 
canals are filled with another fluid, the endolymph 

In the vestibule the membranous labyrinth is 
divided into a small sac, the aaccule, into which the 
membranous canal of the cochlea opens, the utricle, into 
which the membranous semicircular canals open, and 
a slender blind canal, the endolymphatic duct. The 
membranous semicircular canals are only about a 
quarter- width of the corresponding bony canals, and 
at one end of each is a large dilatation, or ampulla, into 
which the hairs of hair-cells project. The membranous 
cochlea, or cochlear duct, lies in the bony canal between 
the free edge of the bony shelf and the outer wall, and 
along its base extends a minute structure, the organ 
of Corii, the essential part of which consists of hair- 
cells projecting into the endolymph. 

Physiology op the Ear. — When vibrations of a 
body set up air-waves (which cause the sensation 
called sound) they are reflected by the external ear 
and pass into the auditory meatus, and strike the 
tympanic membrane. The vibrations are trans- 
mitted by the chain of ossicles, and, the base of the 
stapes being attached to the membrane of the fenestra 
ovalis, are then transferred to the perilymph. The 
waves in the perilymph set up corresponding waves 
in the endolymph, and these affect the nerve endings 
to the different parts. The utricle and saccule can 
only perceive sounds as sounds, the analysis of tone 
is the function of the cochlea, its hair-cells being 
irritated by the waves of endolymph, and the sensa- 
tion communicated to tho brain by their fine nerve 
filaments. The function of the semicircular canals 
is concerned with the sense of equilibrium, the hak- 
cells of the ampullae being irritated by the waves of 
endolymph caused by change of position. 

Diseases of the Ear may affect either the external, 
middle, or internal ear. The auditory meatus may 
be impacted with wax (the commonest cause of 
temporary deafness), the products of inflammation, 
etc., or the tympanic membrane may be thickened, 
have adhesions, be the subiect of other diseases, or 
suffer from wounds caused by violence. Another 
common cause of deafness is the closure of the Eus- 
tachian tube at its opening into the upper part of tho 
throat. A serious and common cause of pain in the 
ear is inflammation, suppurative or not, of the t^panio 
cavity (middle ear). This often has a, discharge 
coming from it, and its seriousness is due to its prox- 
imity to the brain, to which inflammation may extend 
and cause death. As soon as possible the ear should 
be syringed out with a mild antiseptic solution, and 
the external meatus plugged with cotton wool to dry 
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np the moiflture. A skilled ear specialist should 
alwajrs be consulted in re^rd to ear conditions* as 
their sequel may be very serious. 

Foi^oir BonuBS in the ear can usually be removed 
by syringing with warm water or by dropping in warm 
glycerin. See Bbaf >lnd Dumb, Soukd. 

EARL (Dan. jaH\ Eng. title, corresponding to 
foreign count (note coufUtss for an e.*s wife), one of 
five ranks of Eng. peerage. Anglo-Saxon earls were 
more like vassal lungs, and in Norman times earldoms 
were powerful and extensive, like other titles it 
became personal rather than territorial. The oldest 
existing earldom is Mar (Soot. — early XL cent. ). Some 
mediisval Eng. earldoms still survive. 

EARL MARSHAL, position held by Duke of Nor- 
folk, who as such is head of College of Arms, and has 
organisation of Coronations and State ceremonies. 

EARLE, JOHN (d. 1666), Eng. bp. ; famed for 
humorous Mierocomographie, 

EARLE, RALPH (1761-1801), Amer. artist; 
portraits and hist, subjects. 

EARLOM, RICHARD (1742-1822), Eng. mezzo- 
tint engraver. 

EARLSTON (66* 39' N., 2® 40' W.), market town, 
Berwickshire, Scotland ; traditional abode of Thomas 
the Rhymer {Ercildoune). 

EARLY, JUBAL ANDERSON (1816-94), Amer. 
soldier ; practised law ; served in Mexican war ; gcnoral 
in Ck)nfeaerate army in Civil War. 

EARN (56* 23' N., 4* 11' W.), loch, Perthshire. Scot- 
land ; drained by river Earn, which, issuing from E. 
end, flows E. and enters Firth of Tay; course, 40 
miles. 

EAR-RING, pendent ornament to hang from the 
lobe of the ear, used both by savage and civilised races, 
and, in some countries, by both sexes. The use is of 
great antiquity, and t^re is reference to these orna- 
ments in Oemsia. 

EARTH. — The earth is the third planet from the 
sun, round which it revolves in 366*26 days, and it also 
rotates about its own axis once in every 23 hrs. 60 min. 
4*09 secs. It is a globe poised in space. Among the 
ancients the e. was thought to be a large disc sur- 
rounded by water, and various means of support were 
ascribed — 'DV the Creeks, columns which in tneir turn 
were upheld by the god Atlas ; by the Egyptians and 
Hindus, elephants, who stood on an enormous tortoise 
swimming in the soa. 

Aristotle was the first to teach that the e. was 
spherical, and his arguments were similar to those used 
at the present time, viz. all heavenly bodies are round ; 
the shadow of the e. on the moon during an eclipse 
is round ; the appearance of the sky at night varies 
when viewed from different parts of the e/s surface ; 
the masts of ships appearing and disappearing on the 
horizon are fost and last to be seen. It was not, 
however, until the world had been oiroumnavigated 
that its spherical form was firmly established. 

The exact determination of the 6.*s size and shape 
is one of the most brilliant achievements of applied 
mathematical science, and is of the utmost value in 
astron., where a number of measurements can only be 
oxpresi^ in terms of the e.'s radius. The e. is not a 
perfect sphere. It is slightly flattened at the poles, 
and bulges at the equator, the lengths of the equatorial 
and polar diameters being 7925*6 and 7899*14 miles 
respectively. In shape it is, therefore, an oblate 
snaero^, that is, the figure produced by the revolution 
of an ellipse about its shorter axis. But the deformation 
is so sm^l that it is only revealed by careful measure- 
ments and observations such as the following : If the 
e. were truly spherical, the length of a degree of latitude 
would be the same wherever measured. This is, how- 
ever, found to increase with distance from the equator, 
which could only be the case if the deviation from 
the spherical form was of the nature just mentioned. 
The aotnal moasurement of a meridian is a very 
laborlone and delicate process, and the fiboal oalenlation 
ie dependent on the measurement^ eorreot to a couple 


of inohe^ of a * base ’ line four or five milec long. In 
1 743 Clairault published a mathematical iuvestigarion on 
the figure of e., and showed that its ellipticity oould 
be obtained from a knowledge of the centrifugal force 
(due to the e.'s rotation) and the value of gravity at the 
equator, together with that of gravity at one or two 
places in diiferent latitudes. The efieot of the oentri- 
fugal force is slightly to counteract that of gravity, 
which is itself dependent on distance from the e.'8 
centre. If the e. were therefore a true sphere which did 
not rotate, the force of gravity would oe the same at 
all places on its surface. Now the oentrifugal force 
can be oaloulated, and gravity at any place can be 
determined from the length and time of swing of a 
simple pendulum. Biot, in 1808, was the first to make 
such observations, which have since been repeated by 
many others, notable among whom was an Englishman, 
Captain Henry Kater, who devised a special pendulum 
for the purpose. These observations prove that places 
at high latitudes are nearer the centre of the e. than 
those on the equator. 

Further evidence of the e.’s ellipticity is supplied by 
careful measurements of the planets, which reveal a 
similar flattening at the poles — a result proved mathe- 
matically to be entirely due to rotation about an axis, 
and depending on the speed with which it is accom- 
plished. The planet Jupiter serves as a beautiful 
niustration of this, the aifieronoe between the polar 
and equatorial diameters being immediately apparent 
without any refined measurements. The time of 
rotation of Jupiter is under 10 hours. The precession 
of the e.'s axis is also only explicable on the ground 
that the e. is elliptical. a!h the means of observation 
and measurement become more and more refined, 
greater precision in our knowledge of the e.'s figure and 
size is oDtained. Thus, only recently it has been dis- 
covered that the equatorial oirole is slightly elliptioal. 
Soe Tides, Magnetism (Terrestrial). 

Sir Robert Ball, Th$ Story of the Heavens, 

EARTH CURRENTS, see under Telboraps. 
EARTH-NUT, root-stook of Conopodkim denu- 
datum^ an umbelliferous European plant ; about size 
of chestnut ; edible. 

EARTHENWARE, see Pottbrt. 

EARTHQUAKE, see SEISMOLOGY. 
EARTHWORM, small regularly segmented inverte- 
brate, devoid of specialised sense organs, which foods 
on the decaying vegetable mattor in soils, this being 
effectively tupnwl over and broken up in the process. 
See Darwin, Vegetable Mould and Earthworu^. 
EARWIG {Forficula auricularia), a brownish insect, 
abundant in gardens, oharacterLsotl by possession of 
a pair of pinoer-like processes at ])osterior end of body ; 
name derived from supposed habit of creeping into 
ears of sleeping persons. 

EASDALE (56* 17' N., 5* 39' W.), island, near Oban, 
Scotland ; has slate quarries. 

EASEMENT, legal term meaning the use of, or 
benefit in, land or property, without proprietorship, 
which may arise In one of throe ways : (1) by express 
or implied grant of the owner ; (2) by virtue ot the 
doctrine of lost grant ; and (3) by virtue of the Pre- 
scription Aot (1832). Thus it is provided by this Act 
hat where a person has enjoyoa a right to the free 
md uninterrupted flow of light over hia neighbour’s 
years, unless he has obtained 
-ho written consent of tte owner of the property for 
ho use and enjoyment of the light, he ontams a 
perpetual right to enjoy that light, and he oan obtain an 
mjunotioQ to restrain hia neighbour from building 
on the land in such a way as to interrupt the flow of 
’ight. Similar claims apply to right of way. 

EAST AFRICA, see British Bast ArazOA, 
German East Africa, Portugussb East Africa- 
east, SIR ALFRED (1849- ), Eng. landscape 

artist and etcher; A.R.A. (1882) ; Pres. R.B.A. (1906). 

EAST ANGLIA, kingdom of Anglo-Saxon England ; 
probably founded early In VL oeni. t eeaverted to 
Ghristianlty vn. oent. ; Sigeberht was a Hmom kmgi 
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under Mercian supremaov till 825, when Egbert of 
Wessex was acknowledged lord. 

EAST CHICAGO (41* 38' N., 87* 27' W.), city, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; iron and steel manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 19,098. 

EAST DEREHAM (62* 41' N., 0* 67' E.), market 
town, Norfolk, England ; has interesting cruciform 
church; iron foundries. Pop. (1911) 6729. 

EAST GRINSTEAD (61* 7' N., 0* 1' W.), market 
town, Sussex, England. Pop. (1911) 7090. 

EAST HAM (61* 32' N., 0* 3' E.). town. Essex, 
England. E. suburb of London. Pop. (1911) 133,604. 

EAST Zrn>IA COMPANY (popularly known as 
‘John Company’) was founded in Encland in 1600. Its 
rohero included both what is no w oallea India and the East 
Indies. For about fifty years it did not progress much, 
having to struggle against the Dutch. activities 
soon became confined to India, and the foundations of 
Brit. Imperial power were laid. Its power was con- 
solidated and brought more under control of the 
Government in 1773. It became political rather than 
commercial, and was abolished when Ind. Government 
was taken over by Crown in 1868. See IffDiA. 

EAST INDIES, loose ooUectivo name formerly 
applied to India, Farther India, and Malay Archipelago ; 
now restricted to last-mentioned. 

EAST LIVERPOOL (40* 40' N., 80* 31' W.), city, 
on Ohio, Columbiana County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; extensive 
potteries. Pop. (1910) 20,387. 

EAST LONDON (32* 69' S., 27* 62' E.), important 
seaport town, Cape Province, S. Africa. Pop. (1911) 
21,277 (including 12,662 whites). 

EAST LOTHIAN, see Haddinotonshhib. 

EAST ORANGE (40* 44' N., 74* 16' W.), city. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; residential suburb, 12 miles W. of Now 
York; oleotrioal machinery. Pop. (1910) 34,371. 

EAST PROVIDENCE (41* 47' N.. 71* 27' W.), 
town, Providenco County, Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; 
chemical works. Pop. (1910) 16,808, 

EAST PRUSSIA (64* N., 21* E.), N.E. province, 
Prussia, Germany, on Baltic Sea ; corresponds to 
ancient duchy of Prussia. Surface, generally low, 
contains numerous small lakes, while lagoons known as 
Frisches Ilaf! and Kurisohes Haff extend along Baltic 
coast; chief rivers, Momel and PregeL SoU is mostly 
fertile ; amber found ; loading industry, agriculture ; 
horse-breeding; capital, Konigsberg. Area, 14,266 
sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 2,064,176. 

EASTBOURNE (60* 46' N., 0* 17' E.), watering- 
place, on Eng. Channel, Sussex, England. Pop. (1911) 
62,644. 

EASTER, annual festival commemorating Christ’s 
resurrection ; falls about the time of the vernal 
equinox, t.e. the next Sunday following the first full 
moon of the calendar on or after March 21 ; forms the 
opening of the ecclesiastical year. In England method 
of computing the date was fixed by a synod held at 
Whitby (664). Previous to this time E. had been kept 
aocordmg to an earlier method of computation, which 
was rejected by the Western and retained by the Eastern 
Church. In 664, however, Britain adopted the 
practice of the Western Church. The name is derived 
from a Saxon goddess (Eastre) whose festival occurred 
about the same time, synchronisUig with a festival 
kept in classical times. The eating ot * hot-cross ’ buns 
on Good Friday is a survival of an ancient custom 
of making special * Easter cakes ’ for the festival See 
Calbndab. 

EASTER ISLAND (26* S., 110* W.), in Pacific 
Ocean, belonging to Chile and about 2000 miles W. of 
ooast ; of vcuoanio origin, contains number of extinot 
oraters ; area, 46 sq. miles ; fertile soil,. little cultivated ; 
natives, ' Polynesians ; noted for gigantic prehistoric 
statues ; discovered by Davis, 1&6 ; visited by 
Itoggeveen, 1722 ; by Cook, 1774. 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM, former 

S * e, India ; created in 1005 out of E. portions of 
consisting of Dacca, Chittagong, Bajshahi, 
Hill Tipperah, and whole of Assam ; capital, 


Dacca. Area, 106,180 sq. miles; abolished, 1912, 
part being reunited to Bengal {q.v,) and part recon- 
stituted as Chief-Commissionership of Assam 
Pop. (1911) 34,018,627. 

EASTERN QUESTION, name given to com- 
plicated political problem prckluced by gradual break- 
up of Turx. Empire. In XIX. cent, first Greece became 
independent, then Rumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
and Bulgaria (until 1908 under Turk, suzerainty). 
Mutual jealousies of European Powers lest any one of 
them should seize some advantage, and possibilities ol 
further disruption produced recurring political anxieties. 
Internal reforms in Turkey (1908-9) seemed to promise 
renovation of the Ottoman Empire, but the Turco- 
Italian War (1911-12) in Tripoli (g.v.) oontinued the 
process of disintegration, and the victorious oampidgQ 
(1912-13) of the Balkan Allies in the Turco-Balkan 
War (g.v.) may be regarded as the long-expeoted death- 
bed scene of the ‘ Sick Man of Europe.’ See also 
Macedonia, Balkan Peninsula, Turkey, Armenia, 
Albania 

Macdonald, Turkey and tfie Eastern Question (Jack, 
1913). 

EASTERN RUMELIA, see BULGARIA 

EASTHAMPTON (40* 67' N., 72* 12' W.), town, 
Suffolk County, New York, U.S.A., at E. extremity of 
Long Island. 

EASTHAMPTON (42* 16' N., 72* 40' W.), town, 
Hampshire County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; seat of 
Williston Seminary ; cotton and rubber goods. Pop. 
(1910) 8624. 

EASTLAKE, SIR CHARLES LOCK (1793-1865), 
Eng. artist; Pros. R.A. (1860); Director of National 
Gaflery ; subjects various ; wrote several books on art. 

EASTON (40* 43' N., 76* 17' W.), city, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., at junction of Delaware and Lehigh; 
seat of I^afayette Cilloge ; iron and wire works. Pop. 
(1910) 28,623. 

EASTPORT (44* 63' N., 67* 2' W.), city, seaport, 
Maine, U.S.A., on Moose Island; trade in lumber; 
fishing centre; sardine -canning. Pop. 6000. 

EASTWICK, EDWARD BACKHOUSE (1814- 
83), Eng. Orientalist. 

EATING, see DIGESTION, Dietetics. 

EATON, DORMAN BRIDGMAN (1823-99), 
Amer. lawyer; wrote on legal subjects and Civil 
Service reform. 

EATON, THEOPHILUS (d. 1658), Eng. colonist ; 
one of founders, and first gov. of Now Haven, Mass. 
(1638). 

EATON, WILLIAM (1764-1811), Amer. soldier; 
consul to' Tunis, 1790; led expedition in Tripoli in 
1805 ; took Derna. 

EATON, WYATT (1849-96), Amor, artist ; chiefly 
portraits. 

EAU CLAIRE (44* 40' N., 91* W.), city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., at mouth of Eau Cleure ; lumlier, sawmills. 
Pop. (1910) 18,310. 

EAU-DE-COLOGNE, scent; first made by Farina, 
an Ital. perfumer, at Cologne, during XVIII. cent. 

EAUX-BONNES (42* 69' N., 0* 24' W.), watering- 
place, Basses- Pyr6n6e3, France ; mineral springs. 

EBBW VALE (62* 46' N., 3* 11' W.), urban district, 
Monmouthshire, England ; coal, iron, stooL Pop. 
(1911) 30,669. 

EBEL, HERMANN WILHELM (1820-76), Ger. 
philologist. 

EBEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1764-1830), 
Prussian writer ; author of Swiss guide-book. 

EBER, PAUL (1511-09), Ger. theologian. 

EBERBACH (49* 28' N., 9® 3' E.), town, on Neckar, 
Baden, Germany. Pop. 6136. 

EBERHARD I. (1446-96), first duke of Wiirttem- 
berg; made pilgrimage to Jerusalem; founded Tiibm^n 
Univ. ; gave constitution to Wurttemberg; or. duke, 
1495. 

EBERHARD, CHRISTIAN AUGUST (1760« 
1845), Qer. poet. 

BBERHARD, JOHANN AUGUSTUS (1739« 
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1800), Qer. thinker, theologian, and writer ; prof, at 
Hallo, 1778 ; a broad-minded and learned man. 

EBERLIN, JOHANN ERNST (1702-62), Ger. 
composer. 

EBERS, GEORG MORXTZ (1837-98), Qer. 
Egyptologist; wrote many novels which gave, in 
popular form, the results of his researches. 

EBER8WAI4DE (62® 60' N., 13® 48' E.), town, 
Germany, Pmss. province of Brandenburg ; iron- 
works, lu^-making. Pop. (1910) 20,064. 

EBERT, FRIEDRICH ADOLF (1791-1834), Ger. 
bibliographer. 

EBINGEN (48® 12'N..9® 2'E.), town. Wurttemberg. 
Germany; cotton and wool. Pop. (1910) 11,423. 

EBIONITES (Hebrew Ehhyon, poor), name given 
to early sect of Jewish Christians oelieving in Christ 
as Messiah but not in Incarnation ; observed Jewish 
law, some trying to force it on all Christians. 

EBNER-ESGHENBAGH, MARIE (1830- \ 

Austrian novelist. 

EBOLI (40® 37' N., 16® 4' E.). town, Campania, 
Italy ; ancient Eburum. Pop. 0677. 

EBONT, the hard, black heart- wood of certain 
species of Dioapyros, notably D. reticvlatay found in 
Mauritius, and D. Ebenumt found in Ceylon. 

EBORAGUM, Rom. name of York (g.v.). 

EBRARD, JOHANNES HEINRICH AUGUST 
(1818-88), Prot, theologian ; prof, at Erlangen ; wrote 
several w^orks. 

EBRO (40® 43' N., 0® 63' E.), river, N.E. Spain ; 
rises in Cantabrian mountains ; flows with southerly 
course for 440 miles, and enters Mediterranean below 
Tortosa ; navigable for c. 180 miles ; ancient Iber'iis. 

EGA DE QUEIROZ, JOSE MARIA (1843-1900). 
Portug. novelist ; famous as stylist ; Eng. trans. of 
sevoru stories, including Sweet Mirade. 

£GART£, card game played by two persons with 
thirty-two cards, the small cards, two to six (inclusive), 
being removed from pack. Five cards are given to 
each player, and the eleventh turned up for trumps. 
King ranks highest, and the others in order are queen, 
knave, ace. The scoring is for king and the greater 
number of tricks, the game being flve up ; consult 
Cavendish’s Laws of EcartL 

ECBATANA (34® 46' N., 48® 30' E.), supposed 
ancient capital of Media, at foot of Mt. Orontes (now 
Elvena) ; summer residence of Persian and Parthian 
kings. 

ECGARD, JOHANN (1553-1611), Ger. composer. 

EGCELINO DA ROMANO, Ezzbuno (1 194-1269), 
Ghibelline leader ; served under Frederick 11. ; ex- 
communicated for great cruelties ; figures in Dante’s 
Inferno, 

ECCENTRIC, a device to produce a reciprocating 
motion from a rotary one ; is used also to actuate 
the valves of engines, etc. It is a small crank. In 
detail, a disc carries the crank-shaft at some distance 
from its centre. This disc or ‘ sheave * is made in 
two pieces to embrace the crank shaft, and the pieces 
are held together by a steel clip or strap. The centre 
of the disc moves round the shaft on a circular path. 

EGCLES (63® 28' N., 2® 21' W.), extensive suburb. 
Manchester, England ; cotton mills. Pop. (1911) 41,946. 

EGCLESFIELD (63® 22' N., 1® 28'^ W.), town, W* 
Riding, Yorkshire, England; cutlery. Pop. (1911; 
Registration sub-district) 22,409. 

ECGLEBHALL (62° 62' N., 2® 16' W.), market town, 
Staffordshire, England ; remains of former palace of 
bp’s of Lichfield. Pop. 3700. 

ECCLESIA (Gk. elrHesia =a8sembly), name given 
to the ancient Athenian assembly. It was given 
certain powers by Solon’s legislation, but their exact 
nature is unoert^n. Probably the Thetes were ad- 
mitted to it, and it elected Eupatrid, magistrates. Its 
powers were increased later. Any Athenian over 
eighteen could be elected to it. From the IV. cent, 
onwards xnembers received payment. All matters 
brought before the e. were first dealt with by the boiUe 
(oonnoil). Its decision was called a psephismOp and had 


the force of law. It also possessed certain adminis- 
trative and judicial functions. 

ECCLESIASTES, or the * Preacher,* one of the 
books of the Wisdom lit. of the Old Testament. Its 
leading idea is expressed in the words, * Vanity of 
vanities — all is vanity.* The only thing a man can do 
is to enjoy life while it lasts. The author is not an 
atheist, or even a materialist, but he is without the 
vivid faith of the prophets. To get pleasure, though 
not vicious pleasure, is the only thing to be done. 
There is no definite hope of immortality. The preacher 
regulates his life by wisdom; his whole attitude is 
that of not very cheerful moralising. It is question- 
able whether tne work shares the influence of Gk. 
thought ; some say there is nothing which cannot have 
been developed from earlier tendencies of Hebrew 
religion. The authorship is quite and the date some- 
what uncertain, though undoubtedly late — probably 
B.c. 250-200. Some place it as late as Herod the 
Great. It cannot be earlier than the late ^Persian 
period. Its composite nature has been asserted by 
some critics — though on insufficient grounds. The 
style is unolassical, and words and constructions ap- 
pear which are frequent in Aramaic and the Mishnah. 

Driver, Introduction to Lit. of Old Testament; recent 
commentaries by Barton, Martin, M'Neilo. 

ECCLESIASTICAL.— The Gk. word ekJclesM used 
to mean generally the assembly of freeborn citizens, 
and in the Septuagint the assembly of Israel was used 
by Christ to uesignate the visible society of His own 
foundation, whence the term * ecclesiastical * has come 
to describe something which is connected with or bears 
upon the Church. 

The EccleslastiGAl CommisBioners, or ‘Ecclesi- 
astical and Church Estate Commissioners for Eng- 
land,’ is a body of sixty clerical and lay members, 
with various duties relating to Church property, 
particularly administering cer^n estates for a common 
fund to augment livings and help poor parishes. 

Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction is the term applied to 
that authority exercised by the Church over its own 
members, whether in spiritual or temporal concerns, 
or over the laity. From the beginning, the Christian 
Church undoubtedly x^ssessed certain disciplinary 
powers over those within it, and instances of this can be 
round in the New Testament. But they wore generally 
confined to spiritual matters. Until the Edict of Milan 
the Church was an illegal institution, and hence could 
not really have any rights within the Rom. Empire. 
Nevertheless, from about 250 a.d. rights were sometimes 
recognised, for the deposition of Paul of Samosata by 
the Church of Antioch was recognised by the Imperial 
authorities. From the time of Constantino, when 
Christianity became the State religion, its power mw 
in judicial as in other matters. The authority of the 
Church is, now onwards, backed up by the State. Bp’s 
were often tried not only for doctrinal but for moral 
offences, and the system of appeal was developed. 
In the V. cent, dioceses were grouping themselves 
into large units, and thus the great patriarchs come 
into being, Rome attaining pre-eminence — witness 
Gratian’s rescript (378) entitling the Rom. bp. to judge 
bp’s in consultation with others. Rome was now the 
centre of appeal &om all the West, except the Celtic 
Churches. Constantinople held a similar position for 
the East. Meanwhile a practically double system of 
punishment was developing by which an offender 
might bo punished spiritually by public penance or 
otherwise ^for the good of his soul,* and also In the 
ordinary civil courts. Under Theodosius aecidar 
power was first dven to ecclesiastical tribunals. 

Between the IV. and IX. cent’s the Church punished 
chiefly by excommunication and exclusion from the 
sacraments ; clerical offenders were suspended or 
deposed. Banishment and other punishments also 
came to be inflicted. In the later Imddle Ages, how- 
ever, an elaborate system of canon law came to be 
developed, and the Church Courts possessed mat 
and far-reaching powers. Feudalism, oontributed its 
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fehaid to this prooeas, t.g. bp*8, like other feudal lords, 
appointed officials to preside over their courts. Arch- 
deacons also obtained authority, and by the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon (1164) it was provided there 
was to be appeal from their courts to those of the bp. 
The Constitutions — one of the most important 
documents, be it noted, for the relation of Church and 
State in mediaeval England — also allowed appeal from 
the bp. to the Metro i>oli tan. Things became more 
complicated, and a number of special jurisdictions 
emerged. An endeavour was made to check appeals 
to Rome, and in several European countries there was 
provision made for appeal to a secular prince, and 
certain limits were set by the State to papal /urisdiotion. 
The Constitutions of Clarendon had prombited appeals 
to Rome, but the reaction which followed the murder 
of Beoket made the provision of no effect. The 
termination in a way which displeased him of the 
divorce suit between Henry VHl. and Catherine of 
Arason (which had been taken to Rome) was the cause 
of the ldng*s anti-papal legislation. At first, appeals 
to Rome were restricted, no mention being made of the 
authority of the king, then they were abolished alto- 
gether. and were to go in future to the king in Chancery. 

The jurisdiction of the Church Courts was wide, and 
included oases of matrimony and legitimacy, testa- 
mentary and succession coses, Church lands if held in 
frankalmoigne, i.e. by a spiritual tenure (from the 
XIII. cent, those were transferred to the King's Court), 
titles to benefices, administration of gifts to churches, 
questions arising from promises given on oath. etc. 
The jurisdiction of these courts over laymen included 
mor£d offences, also heresy, schism, and witchcraft ; over 
the clergy, all these, and in addition offences of mis- 
conduct in their sacred office. The punishments 
inflicted were various, and might include fines, imprison- 
ment, deprivation, suspension, deposition, and the more 
purely spiritual penalties of suspension, interdict, and 
excommunication. Death, usually by burning, could 
be inflicted as punishment for heresy. Many of these 
powers are still possessed by Ecclesiastical Courts in 
England to-day. at least theoretically, though many, 
too. have been taken over by the State. The Church 
Discipline Act of 1892 empowers the Courts to try 
clerks for immorality, with appeal to the Privy Council. 
At the present time the Ecclesiastical Courts have 
power over the discipline of the clergy, and of the laity 
(nominally) in morality, of lay office holders, claims 
to ecclesiastical offices, and onurch buildings. They 
have fnot now in England the authority they had 
formerly; they are Court of Arches^ with a ’Doan,* 
since 1874 app. by abp's to exercise jurisdiction in 
ecclosiastioal cases ; Court of FacuUisSt with a master 
(who as Judge of the Provincial Courts of Canterbury 
and York presides over the Ecclesiastical Courts as a 
whole). Vicar-OeneraVs Office and Court of Peculiars, 
also Dean and Chapter of St, PauVs Court. The 
Church of Scotland has a Kirh-Stssion, a Preshytery, 
Synod, and General Assembly (the supreme court). 
The Anglican Church in its colonial branches has no 
lay jurisdiction except in purely spiritual things. ^ Since 
the Reformation, ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
Prot. Churches abroad has ceased, though it still 
flourishes in the Rom. and particularly in the Eastern 
Churches. 

Pollock and Maitland. Bistory of English Lauj; Mait- 
land. Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. 

Eooleaiaatioal Law. that body of law dealing with 
the Church in relation to the State, or in its internal 
^vemment. The Canon Law (g.v.) of the Rom. 
Church is much more elaborate than that of Anglican 
or Prot. Churches, and can only be controlled by the 
State so far as is allowed by the Church itself. The 
Eng. Church is governed by Parliament, Convocation 
possessing little real power. The non-established 
ohurohes only come under the law if they contravene 
it. or so far as they hold property. 

BCCLE81A8TXCU8 (Ok. versions, the Wisdom 
of Jesus, 8, of Sirach) is in Old Testament Apocrypha 
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(but accepted as canonical by the R.O. Church) ; con- 
sists of a number of religious and ethical saTingSi 
tone is individualistic, moral rather than spurituah 
and has no hope of immortality ; exact date is un- 
certain, probably about 180 B.O. ; was written origin- 
ally in Hebrew, but for long only known in Ok. and 
other versions ; Hebrew fragments have been 
recently discovered, but it has been doubted whether 
these are of the original or trans. of a version. 

The Apocryphal Books, Andrews (Jack) ; Apocrypha^ 
Wace and Salmon. 

EGGBERT (c. 802-39), king of West Saxons. 

ECGBERT, Ecobbrht (d. 766), abp. of York. 736 ; 
successor of Paulinas. 

ECGFRITH U. 671-86), king of Northumbria; 
killed in battle with Piets. 

ECBEGARAT Y EIZAGUIRRE. J08£ (1833- 
), Span, mathematician, statesman, and dramatist ; 
b. Madnd ; prof, of Math's ; Minister of Education 
and Finance (1868-74) ; on restoration of monarchy 
took to lit., winning celebrity with striking dramas 
(e.g. El Gran Qaleoto), which rank him as Spain's 
foremost modem dramatist ; again app. Minister 
of Finance. 1905. 

ECHIDNA. PoBouPZNB Akt-Eatxb, egg-laying 
mammal of order Monotremaia ; common e. ^Echidna 
aculeata) is found in Australia. Tasmania, and in New 
Guinea, where the three-toed e. (Proechidna) is also 
found. They are spiny and roll into a ball when 
attacked ; the tongue is long and sticky, and is thrust 
into ant-nests. 

EGHINODERMATA (Qk. echinos, a hedgehoff ; 
derma, the skin), Prioxly-Sicirnei) Animals ; the 
diverse marine animals. Starfishes. Brittle Stars. Sea 
Lilies. Sea Urchins, and Sea Cucumbers, are ranged 
toother in this group or phylum. They possess a 
radially symmetrical oody and a skeleton of limy 
plates or rods, evident in the vast majority as project- 
ing prickles or spinea These characters are so distinot 
that Eobinoderms are unlikely to be confounded with 
any other kind of animal But they have other 
characters in common, of which three are very ap- 
rent. Their habit of Ufa is sluggish, for the Sea 
Ues are generally fixed to rooks or stones, and the 
other members lie at ease or creep slowly on the sea- 
floor. Their movement is accomplished by means of 
sucker- or tube-feet (an external expression of a peculiar 
and characteristic * water • vascular ' system), which 
may be modified, as in Brittle Stars and Sea liUes, to 
act mainly as organs of sense, respiration, or fo^- 
oatching. Lastly, most have an extraordinary power 
of regenerating lost parts — Starfishes and Brittle Stars 
can lose and re -grow arm after arm. Sea Cucumbers and 
Sea Lilies can. on occasion, eviscerate themselves and 
replace the lost by new organs. 

A better idea of the characters of the E., however, 
will be obtained by a short discussion of the five groups 
into which they fall 

Class L. Starflahea, Aateroldea (Ok. aster, a star ; 
eidos, shape), star-shap^. hard-skinned creatures with 
five or more arms not distinot from the body ; common 
in rock pools and in the sea at all depths. The mouth 
is in the centre of the lower side, and from It grooves 
run along the arms (ambulaoral grooves), from which 
the sensory and locomotor tube-feet project. Within 
the arms are prolongations of the f<^ tract. Star- 
fishes are carnivorous, feeding chiefly upon bivalve 
molluscs, the shells of which they tear open by main 
force. 

Class II.. Brittle Stars. Ophiuroldea (Gk. ephu 
ouros, serpent- tailed ; eidos, shape). Eohinoderms with 
a circular disc-like body on the marmn of which arc 
inserted five long snake-like arms. Tliese are covered 
’ m armour of plates, the ambulaoral groove is re- 

E sd by a closed canal, and they contain none of the 
tract. From the readiness with which the arms 
break has arisen the name Brittle Star. The mouth 
is on the under surface, and on it the animals creep by 
horisontal wrigglings of their arms aided occasionally 
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by their tube-feet Their digestiye system is of a 
simple nature^ for their food consists of smaU worms 
and Crustacea or more often simply of mud from which 
they extract the organic content 

(^Ass III.» Sea Urchins, Eohlnoidea (Ok. tchinos, 
hedgehog; eidoa, shape), globular, heart-shaped, or 
diso-like animals (Rei^ular, Heart, or Cake Urchins), 
whose common name indicates their spiky appearance. 
The shape of a Sea Urchin is due to a complete cuirass 
of large limy plates arranged in five series, corre- 
sponding to the five arms of a Starfish. On the plates 
are hinged movable spines, which, with the tube-foet, 
serve as locomotor organs. Sea Urchins live mainly 
on seaweed, which they chew with a peculiar five- 
toothed mill {AristotU'a lantern) situated in the mouth 
on the under side of the body. The ovaries of Sea 
Urchins are esteemed as food in many countries. 

Class IV., 8ea Guoumbers, Holothuroidea (Gk. 
holothurion, a Sea Cucumber), sausage- shaped, mostly 
soft- bodied animals in which the limy skeleton character- 
istic of Echinoderms is frequently reduced to small plates 
buried in the skin. A Sea Cucumber crawls, wormlike, 
by muscular contractions of its body, aided in some 
oases by tube-feet. Respiration, in most, is carried 
on by a pumping of water in and out of the hinder end 
of the food canal — the cloaca. A ring of tentacles or 
feelers surrounds the mouth, and these collect mud and 
sand from which the organic substance is extracted for 
food, or form a resting-place for minute animals, which 
are afterwards enguBed. Some Sea Cucumbers are 
considered great delicacies, the best known being the 
Pacific ‘ Trepang * or * B^he-de-Mer.* 

Class V., Sea Lilies and Feather Stars, Crlnoldea 
(Qk. itrinon, a lily ; eidos, shape), graceful animals, 
which, at least in early life, are attached by a stalk to 
the sea-bottom. The mouth is on the upper surface, 
and the tube-feet are of service only in wafting to it 
currents of water, laden with minute animals for food. 
Stalk, body, and the delicately branched arms seem to 
be formed almost altogether of limy joints and plates, 
and make up elegant plant-like forms, sometimes 
three feet hign. tSa Lilies and Feather Stars live in 
the deep sea, but their modern representatives are few 
in comparison with the hosts of extinct * Lily-en- 
crinites,^ which inhabited the oceans of Palaeozoic 
times. 

EGHINOIDEA, see Echutodermata. 

EGHINUS, sea -urchin ; in arch, rounded moulding 
of capital in l^ric column. 

EGHIUROIDEA, a group of specialised marine 
worms, characterised by possession of a highly exten- 
sible proboscis, at the l^e of which the mouth is 
situate, and by the occurrence of two recurved 
ohitinous hooks on the anterior ventral surface of 
the body. This latter is sausage-shaped and un- 
segmented, and terminates posteriorly m the anus. 
In BontUia viridis, one of the best-known forms, the 
male is minute and degenerate, living parasitioally in 
the nephridium (excretory organ) of the female. The 
Eehiuroidea lie hidden in rock clefts, the proboscis, 
which is used for collecting food, alone being visible. 

ECHMIADZIN, Itsmiadsik, monaste^ in Russ. 
Transcaucasia, founded (traditionally) by Gregory the 
Illuminator, 302 ; has a valuable library of A^enian 
litemture. 

ECHO (classical mjrth.), mountain nymph, one 
of the Oreades, who pined for love of Narcissus, till 
only her voice was left. See also Sound. 

ECHTERNACH (49* 48' N., 6* 23' E.), town, on 
Sure, Luxemburg ; annual religious dancing pro- 
cession probably originated in an effort to charm away 
an epidemic of St. Vitus* dance. Pop. 4200. 

EGHUGA (36* T S., 144* 48' E.), town, river 
port, on Murray, Victoria, Australia; has extensive 
wool-stores and sawmills. Pop. 4075. 

ECXJA (37* 32' N., 6 9' W.), town, on Genfl, 
Seville, Spain; ancient Astigi; textiles and shoes. 
Pop. 24,372. 

EGK, JOHANN MAIER (I486-- 1548), Oer. 


theologian; b. at Eck; app. prof, at Ingolstad, 
1610; a learned and clever controversialist; one 
of the ablest Catholic apologists ; replied to Luther’s 
theses in his Obeliaoi ; disputed witn Luther, 1510 ; 
Enchiridion locorum communium very popular ; 
disputed also with Zwingli, and helped to draw up 
reply to Augsburg Confession, 1530. 

ECKERMANN, JOHANN PETER (1792>-1854), 
Ger. poet ; friend of Goethe ; wrote Converaaiions 
with Ooethe* 

ECKERNFORDE (54* 27' N., 9* 60' B.), seaport 
town, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, on inlet of 
Baltic ; fisheries. Pop. 7600. 

ECKERSBERG, KRI8TOFFER (1783-1853), Dan. 
artist ; classical subjects and landscapes. 

EGKHART, JOHANNES (e. 1260 to C. 1327), 
Gor. Dominican theologian and preacher ; called 
a * speculative mystic * ; follower of Aristotle and 
speculative theologian ; suspected of unorthodoxy ; 
some writings survive. 

EGKHEL, JOSEPH HILARIUS (1737-98), 
Austrian antiquary and numismatist. 

EGKMCHL, EoomOhl (48* 62' N., 12* 11' E.), 
village, Bavaria, Germany ; Austrians defeated by 
French, 1809. 

ECLAMESIA, a symptom of epilepsy {q.v,); a 
sudden attack of convulsions {q.v.) incidental to 
pregnancy, especially the first. 

EGLEGTICI8M, term for any system in phil- 
osophy or theol. which is composed out of several 
others. Taking ideas from opposing schools may be 
sometimes advantageous, but owing to tendency to 
gloss over fundamental differences by confusion of 
thought, £. is sometimes spoken of contemptuously. 
Later Gk. philosophy specially was eclectic. 

ECLIPSE. — Wnen one heavenly body enters the 
shadow of another it is said to suffer an eebpse. With 
a large source of light like the sun, the shadow oast 
by a smaller body such as the earth or the moon 
consists of a long, conical shadow {umbra) where no 
light at all (apart from light refracted by the atmo- 
sphere) roaches, and a partial shadow {penumbra) 
surrounding the former. An e. of the moon can 
obviously only occur when the moon is in opposition, 
f.e. at the time of full moon. Similarly, an e. of 
the sun can only occur when the moon is in, or nearly 
in, conjunction, t.e. at the time of new moon. But 
since the moon*8 orbit is inclined to the ecliptic about 
5*, an e. of the sun is impossible unless conjunction 
of the sun and moon takes place within about 16* of 
one of the nodes of the moon’s orbit. The corre- 
sponding limit for a lunar e. is about 11*. E’s of 
the sun may be total, partial, or annular. Total 
e’s can only be seen at places within the umbra of 
the moon’s shadow, but as this is only about 236,000 
miles long, and the mean distance of the moon is 
about 238,000 miles, total e’s, when such occur, 
can only bo visible over a small portion of the earth’s 
surface. Wlion the umbra does not reach the earth, 
as when the moon is near apogee, an annular e. is 
visible at places in line with the point of the shadow. 
In a total lunar e. the whole of the moon enters the 
umbra of the earth’s shadow, and may then fre- 
quently be seen shining with a reddish coppery light, 
due to light from the sun being refracted by the 
earth’s atmosphere, only the longer rod rays being 
transmitted. In a partial lunar e. only a portion 
of the moon enters the umbra. Successive e’s ooeur 
at regular intervals. One of those {Saroa), of 18 years 
11 days, has been known from remote antiquity. 
Much of our knowledge of the sun has been obtains 
from observations only possible during total e’s. 
Thus, a few seconds before totality, this red light 
of tho chromosphere is seen; and during totality 
observations of the prominences, the ^reversing 
layer,’ and the oorona have yielded mnoh information. 

Total EcUpata, Todd (Sampson Low) ; AiirofMmp 
for Everybody, Newoomb (Isbister). 

ECLIPTIC, grant oirde of the oelestinl sphere^ 
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pUiie of which oontainB sun’t yearly path. EoHpeea 
occur near this circle — hence name. Sm Abiss. 

ECLOOITE, green and red rooks, consisting of 
omphaoite and garnet or of smaragdite and garnet. 

ECLOGUE, see PoBTR7. 

ECOLOGY, the study of the adjustment and 
response of plants and plant communities to yarious 
environmental factors, these being on the one hand 
climatic or geographical, and atmospheric, and on the 
other edaphio, that is, concerned with soil characters. 
Warming has recently classified the atmospheric (a) 
and edaphio factors (6) as follows : (a) light, tempera- 
ture, atmospheric humidity and precipitations, move- 
ments of the air ; (6) the nutrient substratum, its 
constitution, structure, air, water, temperature, 
dimensions and nutriment, the kinds of soil, the 
problem as to the chemical or physical action of soil. 
Under the infiuence of these and certain other factors 
plants fall into thirteen ecological classes, viz. : 
Hydrophytes, purely aquatic, including plankton 
and marine floras, and the submerged vegetation of 
lakes, etc. ; Helophytes, marsh formations, including 
tropical swamps ; Oxylophytea, on acid soils such as 
peat ; Psychrophytes, on cold soils such as tundras ; 
Halophytes, saline soil formations ; Lithophytes, rock 
formations such as lichens ; Psammophytes, formations 
of sand-dunes and the like ; Chersophytes, waste land 
formations ; Eremophytes, desert and steppe forma- 
tions : PsUophyits, savannahs ; Sclerophyllous forma- 
tions, Mediterranean maqui, karroo ; Coniferous 
forests ; Mesophytes, meadow and forest of temperate 
climes living under average conditions without great 
extremes. 

Warming, (Ecology of Plants ; Tansloy, Types of 
British Vegetation, 

ECONOMICS (Ok. oTkos, house; nomos, law), 
originally the ‘ aii of household management,* is 
now the science or study of wealth — that is, of the 
material and exchangeable possessions of the individual, 
the family, and the State. The term ‘ economy * 
has come to bo thought of in relation to saving ; 
as a matter of fact, economy is rather tho art of a 
wise expenditure, on art best achieved by the person 
or State with some knowledge of the science of political 
economy. (Hence economics is sometimes called 
an art and sometimes a science. Both terms are 
accurate. In the collection and investigation of 
the facts of wealth production and distribution, and 
in our arrival at various laws which the facta demon- 
strate, we treat economics as a science. In the use 
we make of this scientifle knowledge, personally 
or nationally, we prove that economy is an art. ) 

The real imx>ortance of economics is recognised to- 
day, for unless there is some knowledge of how nations 
are maintained, and of what expenditure is profitable 
and what useless or mischievous, and some grasp of 
the principles of finance, nations and indiviauals 
alike are brought to ruin and bankruptcy. The 
economics of housekeeping imply knowledge or market 
prices in the matter of food, clothes, and rent, and 
the ability to put that knowledge into operation. 
National economics imply similar Icnowl^ge for tho 
whole people. The statesman-economist will bo 
aware of the general standard of life, and will under- 
stand whether tlie industrial conditions are raising, 
depressing, or keeping stationary that standard 
in the community. As the domestic budget on 
examination reveals either good or false economy, so 
the annual budget of the Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
makes it plain whether the revenue of the State is 
being wisely raised and profitably expended, or 
whether, in defiance of all economy, the methods of 
supply are oppressive and the expenditure wasteful 
and extravagant. The material prosperity of a 
nation depend so largely on the knowloago of ocono- 
rnios in its Chancellor of the Exchequer and its legis- 
lators, and on the resolution to act upon knowledge, 
that whole communities languish in misery, devas- 
tated by disease and premature death, where this 


knowledge and resolotlon are looking. The social 
questions of the day, relations of labour and capital, 
housing, land tenure, tarifl reform, etc., are only 
to be solved satisfactorily by the growlh of eoonomic 
knowledge. (Of course scientific knowledge alone 
may not cure all social ills, there must be persons of 
good will to carryout the conclusions of economic science. ) 

Practically the science of economics is modem, 
not dating back earlier than the XVIL cent., 
though the scientific learning of the Middle Ages 
covered the social relations of man and his fellows. 
The discovery of America and the wide development 
of foreign trade made political economy inevitable, 
and Aaam Smith was its greatest expounder 
in the XVIII. centuiy. Many economic theories 
of Adam Smith and his followers have been dis- 
carded as knowledge has increased, and the data 
for establishing theories have chang^ (notably the 
theory of the * economic man,* wh^ose sole motive 
in life was the pursuit of riches, who bought cheap 
and sold dear, and who if he was a workman readily 
transplanted himself to the other end of the earth 
for the sake of a rise in wages). 

Marshall, Principle of Economies; W. J. Ashley, 
Economic History; Cannan, History of Theories of 
Produclion and Distribution, 

ECSTASY, a vividly emotional state, or, in its 
religious usage, the absorption of the mental faculties 
in religious contemplation to such an extent that tho 
normal sense action is suspended. The fact of conscious 
mental activity differentiates e. from catalepsy, but it 
is not clear that the phenomena are incapable of a 
purely psychological explanation. 

ECTOPROCTA, a class of Polyzoa (g,v.), 

ECUADOR (1* 30' N. to 4** 45' S., 73® 30' to 81® W.), 
republic, N.W. of S. America, on both sides of Equator 
(hence name). 

E. is bounded N. by Colombia, E. by Brazil, S. by 
Peru, W. by Paoiflo Ocean (coast-line of c. 600 miles) ; 
area, 116,000 sq. miles. Surface consists of low-lying 
coastal region stretching inland to foot-hills of tho 
Cordillera ; hill country along Andes themselves, with 
plateaux 9000 ft. above sea-level ; and woodland of 
^ovinoia del Orionte, on slope from Andes eastward 
by head -waters of Amazon ; great part of this district is 
claimed by Peru (g.v,). Many of peaks of Andos in E. 
are active volcanoes ; principal summits, Chimborazo 
(20,500 ft.), Cotopaxi (19,010 ft.). Ecuador is drained 
to E. of Andos by Napo, Cururay, and other streams 
of Amazon system ; on W. are Uaule, Vinces, Guaya- 
quil, and other rivers flowing to Pacific. Lakes include 
Anatioo, Supay, Aucaoooha, in Provinoia del Oriente, 
while in mountain districts are many tarns. Chief 
towns are Quito (capital), Guayaquil, Cuenca, and 
Eiobamba. The Galapagos Islands, 730 miles off 
W. coast, belong to Ecuador. Climate is tropical in 
lowlands, mean temperature being over 82® Fanr. ; in* 
highlands there is an equable perpetual spring. In 
tho E. there is heavy rain throughout year ; in W. and 
mountain plateaux there is hot rainy season from 
Deo. till May. Ecuador is subject to earthc^uakes. 

History. — For many cent’s before the discovery of 
America, chief power in E. was held by the Shiris of 
Quito, lost of whom was defeated by Hnaina Capac, 
Inca of Peru, towards end of XV. cent. ; E. was tnus 
annexed to Inca kingdom, with which it was conquered 
by Spain about 1632 ; became presidency of Span. 
Peru in 1548, and so remained (except for twelve years 
in early XVIII. cent.) until, like otW Span, colonies, 
it attained iudependence in 1822 ; formed part of 
republic of Colombia until 1830, when it became a 
separate republic ; since then its history has been one of 
constant insurrections and revolutions, while boundary 
disputes with Colombia and Peru have occurred. 

Govomment is republican ; executive is in hands of 
Pres, (chosen by popular vote for four years ) ; there 
are two legislative houses, a senate of 32 members and 
a lower house of 48 deputies ; these are both elected 
by popular vote. PnSt, is assisted by vice-pres., 6 
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ministers, and a oounoil of state, of which the vioe- 
pres. and ministers are members. E. is divided into 
16 p»rovinoes and one territory for purposes of local 
administration. Education is free and compulsory. 
State religion is E.C. There is a small army numbering 
some 8000. Military service is compulsory by Law of 
1902. Most of the population is Indian, those of 
mixed blood forming one-third, and whites about 
one-twelfth. Pop. (1910) c. 1,600,000. 

Resources. — For a S. American country E. is poor in 
minerals ; gold is found, and was produced to the value 
of £25,000 at Zaruma in 1910; silver, platinum, pet- 
roleum, copper, and other minerals exist, but, owing to 
difficulties of transport, have not been greatly developed. 
Vegetation is everywhere luxuriant ; cocoa is at 
present the staple produce, and sugar, oofPee, and 
rubber are also cultivated ; cereals, tropical fruits, 
tobacco, and cotton are produced, and in forests are 
valuable medicinal and other plants — sarsaparilla, 
balsams, cinchona, vegetable ivory, caoutchouc, etc. 
Industries are unimportant ; straw hats and woollens 
are manufactured. Chief exports are cocoa, ivory- nuts, 
rubber, silver, straw hats, sugar, coffee, gold ; chief 
imports, textiles, machinery, food-stuffs, oil, iron 
goods, wood. Railway mileage is about 400 miles. 

Kean and Markham, Central and South America, 
voL i. (1909). 

ECUMENICAL, see (EcuMBNIOAL. 

ECZEMA, catarrhal inffammation of the skin ; in 
the first stage the skin is swollen and reddened with 
little pimples and has vesicles, which burst easily, 
letting a fluid out ; in the second stage the external 
layer of the skin is peeled off, leaving a swollen, red, 
encrusted surface ; and if the disease goes on to a third 
stage and becomes chronic without treatment, the 
discharge disappears, and a scaly patch is left. Any 
part of the body may be the site of the disease, and 
there is a burning or intensely itching feeling. 

The treatment differs with the different stages ; in 
the early stage rest, soothing applications, e,g. zinc 
oxide, lead, or bismuth, as lotions or powders, and 
saline aperients, and antimony, or, for children, 
calomel, internally. In the later stages tar, carbolic 
acid, salicylic acid should be added as external stimu- 
lants. In chronic stages ointments of the above should 
be smeared on thickly, while tonics and a change of 
air are boneflcial. 

EDAM (62® 31' N., 6® 3' E.), town, Netherlands, 
province of N. Holland, with port on Zuider Zee ; 
cheese. Pop. (1910) 6623. 

EDDA, two Icelandic works dealing with Scan- 
dinavian myth. The ‘ Elder * E. consists of thirty- 
three mythological and legendary poems written 
during IX., X., and XI. cent’s, the existence of which 
was mscovered by Brynjulf Sveinsson in 1643. The 
‘ Younger ’ or prose E., written by Snorri Sturluson, 
about 1230, only came to light in 1628. It contains 
the fullest information extant upon Norse myth. ; 
also treatises on poetry and prosody. Eng. trans. of 
latter in Mallet’s Northern Antiquities (Bohn’s Series). 

EDDIUS (VIL cent.), Anglo-Saxon author; wrote 
Lift of 8t. Wilfred, 

EDDY, MARY BAKER GLOVER (1821-1910), 
Amer. religious leader, founder of Christian Science 
(g.v.). 

EDDYSTONE, see Lighthouse. 

EDELINCK, GERARD (1649-1707), Flemish 
engraver; foremost of his time. 

EDEN.— (1) (64® 67' N., 3°5' W.) river, West- 
moreland, England. (2) (66® 22' N., 2® 63' W.) river, 
Fife, Scotland. 

EDEN, GARDEN OP (Genesis 2*), may mean 
• pleasure, delight,’ but probably from Assyrian word 
for ‘ plain,’ i,t. alluvial ptein of togris and Euphrates ; 
has l^n identified with various regions, e.g, Armenia, 
Palestine, Mongolia, by different writers. 

EDEN, 8IR ASHLEY (1831-87), Anglo-Ind. 
official ; some time Lieut. -Gov. of Bengal 
EDEN HALL, LUCK OF, goblet of painted 


glass at Cumberland home of the Muamves, upon 
which the family’s safety and welfare is said to depend. 

EDENBRZDGE (61^ 12' N., 0* 4' E.), market 
town, on Eden, Kent, England. 

EDENKOBEN (49* 18' N., 8* IV B.), town. 
Bavarian Palatinate, Germany. Pop. 6144. 

EDENTATES (order Edentata), an order of 
primitive Eutherian mammals found in America, Asia, 
and Africa. Their name, signifying * Toothless Animals ’ 
is misleading, for while functioned teeth are absent in 
some, in others a series of similar teeth, lacking enamel, 
develops. In all forms, however, front or incisor teeth 
are absent, in most there are no functional milk teeth, 
and Ant-Eaters have no teeth at all. The feet are 
furnished with long, strong, non-retractile, and curved 
claws, adapted for climbing or burrowing, but causing 
the animals to walk with awkward gait. They are 
vegetarian, or in the majority of cases insectivorous. 
Fossil forms have been found in Upper Cretaceous 
formations in S. America. 

The Order Edentata falls into 2 distinct sub-orders, 
with few structural features to connect them : — 

The Now World forms are CTOuped in Sub-Order I., 
Xenabthea, the members of which have accessory 
articulations on the lumbar and posterior doraal 
vertebras. They include the Sloths (Bradypodidcs 
or Tardigrada), arboreal mammals which move back 
downwards amongst the branches in South and 
Central American forests, clinging always with their 
curved claws. They are shy, nocturnal, dull creatures, 
and live on loaves, young shoots of trees and fruits. 
Ant-Eaters (q.v.) (Myrmecophagidoe) are confined 
to Central and S. America, out Armadillos (g.v.) 
(Dasypodidcs) range northwards to Texas. Remains 
of many extinct forms have been found in the Tertiary 
formations of America ; the gigantic Ground Sloths 
(Megatherium, etc.), rivalling the elephant in bulk of 
body, and somewhat resembling sloths and ant-eaters ; 
the scarcely less largo Mylodon, with dermal bony 
lates ; the herbivorous Glossotherium, probably 
omesticated by prehistoric Patagonians ; and the 
armadillo-like Glyptodon and its relatives, with body 
protected by a coat of bony plates. 

The Old World Edentates form Sub-Order II., 
Nomarthra or Effodientia, without accessory 
articulating processes on the lumbar and dorsal 
vertebras ; only two distinct families : Pangolins 
(Manidce), found in Africa, India, and S.E. Asia, 
burrowing creatures with strong, homy scales, which 
completely shield them when they roll into a ball, 
no teeth, but a long protrusiblo ! tongue for catching 
termites on which they mainly feed. The Aabd-Vabks 
(g.v.) (Orycteropodidee) are confined to Africa. 

EDENTON (36® 3' N., 76® 37' W.), town, port, 
N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; near mouth of Chowan River ; 
fisheries. Pop. 3000. 

EDESSA, ancient capital of Macedonia ; modem 
Vodena. 

EDESSA (37® 11' N., 39® E.), ancient oitv, N. 
Mesopotamia, between Aleppo and Diarbekir ; %ures 
prominently in early Church history. In 137 B.O. 
E. became capital of an independent kingdom ; 
Rom. military colony, 216 a.d. ; near E. Caracalla 
was murdered, 217 ; became a seat of Christianity and 
Syrian learning, with many schools and monasteries ; 
city held sacr^ by Moslems as home of Abraham ; 
taken by Moslems, c. 640. A Christian principality 
founded here by Crusaders (c. 1 100) was destroyed by 
Muslims, e. 1160 ; since 1637 E. forms part of Turkish 
Empire. E. has interesting arohsoological remains. 
Modem town, called Ubfa, is a flourishing centre for 
cotton industry and has large grain trade ; inhabitants 
mostly Christian Armenians. Pop. 66,000. 

EDFU (24® 69' N.. 32® 41' E.), town, on Nile, Upper 
ancient ApoUinopolis Magna ; has most perfect 
existing example of E^ptian temple (e. 200 b.o.). 
Pop. 14,267. 

EDGAR, thx Pbaoeful (944-975), Eng. king; 
s. of Edmund I. ; succ. his bro. Eadwig in 969 ; became 
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emperor of Britein ; rowed on the Dee by six Taeeal 
kings. 

EDGAR ATHELING (6. 1058>1125), Eng. imnce ; 
grandson of Edmund Ironside ; after death of Edward 
the Confessor was next heir to Eng. t^one, but his 
claim was never stronffly advanced, and he subse- 
quently lived on peaceful terms with the Norman kings. 

EDGEHIIX (62® 7' N., 1® 30' W.), ridge, Warwick- 
shire, England; scene of first battle in Civil War, 
Cot. 23, 1642. 

EDGECUMBE, Edoboombb, famous W. of England 
family, to which belonged Barons (now Earls) of 
Mount E. 

EDGEWORTH DE FIRMONT, HENRT ESSEX 
(1746-1807), Er. eoolesiastio ; confessor to Louis XVI. 
at his execution ; author of Mtmoira, 

EDGEWORTH, MARIA (1767-1849), Insh 
novelist; dau. of Richard Lovell E. (9.0.); her first 
novel, Oastlt Rackrtni (1800), was followed by The 
AhaenUe, Ormond, and other stories. She excelled 
as a delineator of Irish character, and her works were 
otherwise distinguished by humour and originality. 
Her success inspired Scott to undertake the * Waverley ’ 
novels. 

Lawless, Lift (English Men of Letters). 

EDGEWORTH, RICHARD LOVELL (1744r- 18 17), 
En^. author ; Irish landlord and M.P. ; devoted to 
agriculture and mechanical science ; invented several 
useful contrivances ; friend of Thomas Day (g.e.), who 
wrote Sandford and Marion at his suggestion ; works 
miscellaneous; Memoir by his dau., Maria E. (^.v.), 
upon whose character and writings he exercised great 
infiuence. 

EDGREN-LEFFLER, ANNE CHARLOTTE, 
Duohbss of Cajanello (1849-92), Swed. authoress; 
stories and realistic sketches of Swed. life. 

EDHEM PASHA (1816-90), Turk, grand vizier. 

EDINBURGH (66® 69' N., 3® 16' W.), capital of 
Scotland, on Water of Leith, adjoining Leith (g.t^.) and 
skirting Firth of Forth at Portobello and Granton 
(suburbs). E. is famed for its natural beauty, stirring 
history, literary and romantic associations, and educa- 
tional institutions. Its situation — built on and amid 
hills (Castle Rook, Calton, Arthur's Seat, Blackford 
Hills, Braids, Corstorphine, etc.) — near the sea, its 
architecture, and its renown as a centre of learning have 
earned B. title of ‘ Modem Athens.* The Castle — 
containing St. Margaret's Chapel (XI. cent.). Queen 
Mary's E^om, Scottish Regalia, etc. — overlooks both 
Old and New Town. Historic High Street runs down 
to ruined Holyrood Abbey (begun c, 1128 on site of 
earlier church : royal tombs) and Palace (dating from 
XV. cent. : Queen Mary's and Damley's Apartments). 
Other notable features of Old Town are lof^ bouses 
and ouaint 'closes/ streets, and squares, St. Giles* 
Church (XV. cent.). Parliament House (Law Courts), 
Tron Kirk (1637), Municipal Building, John Knox's 
House, Tolbooth, Moubray, Moray, ana Huntly Houses, 
and Qreyfriars* Church. 

Princes Street in New Town ranks among finest 
streets in world ; Scott Monument, Royal Institution, 
National Picture Galleries, Register House, and many 
handsome buildings ; unfinished National Monument, 
Nelson's Monument, etc., on Calton Hill; beautiful 
gardens and view of Castle. Other notable features 
of E. are M'Ewan and Usher Halls, National and 
Antiquarian Museums, Royal Infirmary, Waverley 
Station (largest in U.K.), Fablic Library, Advocates' 
Library, National Portrait Gallery, Royal and City 
Observatories, Botanical Gardens, St. BerOLard's Well, 
many fine parks (King's Parl^ Meadows, etc.), historic 
mansions, dignified streets, and pleasant suburbs. 

Although a residential, professional city rather than 
manufacturing town, E., in printing, pubushing, book- 
binding, insurance, banking, and retw shop-keeping, 
olaims to be second to London alone in U.K . ; other 
industries include brewing, distilling^ milling, baking, 
rubber-worloi, engineering, chemicals, soientifio instru- 
ments, paper-making, fisheries. Education is called 


E.*8 * chief industry * ; one of the greatest educational 
centres in world ; Univ. (foimded 1682 ; great medical 
school) ; many fine secondary schools, including Royal 
High School (XVL cent.), George Her lot's School 
U669), four Merchant Company Schools, Academy, 
Fettes College, Merohiston ; Donaldson's Hospital and 
other charitable schools ; Heriot-Watt College (tech- 
nical and commercial). Royal College of £irgeons. 
Dental, Veterinary, Agricultural, Art, Training, and 
other CoUem. 

Edwin of Northumbria founded E. (Edwin*a Burgh) 
c. 620, on site of ancient Celtic stronghold ; E. made a 
royal burgh by David L, early XII. cent. ; took pro- 
minent part in Civil and Anglo-Scottish Wars ; Leith 
port assigned to E. by Robert Bruce, 1329; charter 
granted by James HI., 1482 ; thenceforward reoomsod 
ci^ital of kingdom and hub of its history; James 
VI. removed Court to England, 1603 ; vUnion abolished 
Soot. Parliament and threatened E. with ruin, 1707 ; 
Prince Charlie entered E., 1745 ; New Town begun in 
later XVIIL cent. ; great literary outburst under Scott 
(q.v,), e. 1800. Pop. (1911) 320,318. 

Geddie, Bomanito Edinburgh (1911); Official Guide 
(1912). 

EDINBURGH REVIEW, founded 1802; famous 
journal edit, by Jeffrey (q.v.) ; in it Macaulay's Eaaays 
appeared. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, see Midlothiah. 

EDISON, THOMAS ALVA (1847- ), Amer. 

inventor of phonograph, megaphone, aerophone, 
cinematograph, incandescent hght system, micro- 
tacimoter for estimating temperature changes, carbon 
telephone transmitter, multiplex telegraphic system. 
Gold and Stock printing telegraphs; has improved 
electric traction. Life, by Dyer and Martin (2 vols., 
1910). 

EDMONTON (61® 37' N., 0® 3' W.), town. Middle- 
sex, England ; burial-place of Charles Lamb. Pop. 
(1911)64,820. 

EDMONTON (63® 30' N., 113® 6' W.), town, 
Alberta, Canada, on Saskatchewan ; lignite coal- 
mining centre ; fur trade. Pop. (1911) 24,882, 
estimated (1913) 65,000. 

EDhlUND (fl. 855-70), king of East Anglia; 
defeated and slain by Danes ; canonised as saint for 
religious constancy. 

EDMUND I. (d. 946), king of the English ; s. of 
Edward the Elder ; succ. his hali-bro., Athelstan, in 941 ; 
successful warrior. 

EDMUND (1245-96), Earl of Lancaster and king of 
Sicily ; Crusader. 

EDMUND < IRONSIDE ' (989-1016), Eng. king ; 
8. of Sthelred II. ; renowned for valour. 

EDMUND, ST. (d. 1240), Edmund Rich, a 
distinguished scholar of Paris and Oxford, became 
treasurer of Salisbury, then abp. of Canterbury on 
death of Stephen Langton ; a zemous churchman and 

ious ascetic ; wearied with ecclesiastical quarrels, 

e returned into monastic life. 

EDMUNDS, GEORGE FRANKLIN (1828- ), 

Amer. politician and lawyer; Senator (1866-91). 

EDOM was the country S. of Palestine, where j^ple 
were closely akin to the Jews. Aooording to Uaneaia 
the Edomites were descendants of Esau ; mnealogy in 
Oeneaia 36 reflects the tradition of mixed descent m>m 
Canaanites, Ishmaelitee, and Horitae. Land of E. in 
Old Testament times b Mount Seir, now a desolate 
region. In 711 B.a E. joined the league with Philistia, 
Judah, and Moab i^inst Assyria; and then, like the 
rest, submitted. Later, however, Edomites were 
sternly denounced by the prophets ; finally conquered 
by John H3rrcanus in 109 b.o. The Edomite lanraage, 
of which only a few proper names are preiervea, was 
closely akin to Hebrew. 

Libbey and Horkins, The Jordan VdUag and Petra, 

EDRED (d. 956), Eng. king ; friend of St Dnnstan. 

EDRIG (fl. 1007-17), Mercian ealdorman ; notori- 
ous for treachery. 

BDUGATXON, the science or art of training the 
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mind or body. Tho term e. is now most commonly 
applied to a ayatem of mental training, but tho anolent 
Greeks plao^ physical training in the forefront of 
their eduoationaf system, at least for males. This 
was particularly the case with tho Spartans. Reading, 
writing, and simple arithmetic were included m 
training, but military dexterity was reckoned of the 
chief importance. The Athenians favoured a wider 
system of oulture, in which music and singing held a 
place, but physical exercise received attention in 
various forms of gymnastics, running, leaping, and 
wrestling. Plato took the best from both systems 
when developing his educational methods m tho 
Republic. Under tho Romans boys remained in tho 
care of their mothers up to the ago of seven, afterwards 
attending school, where their elementary e. was con- 
tinued up to the age of fourteen, when, if intended for 
a learned calling, they took up the study of poetry, 
philosophy, and other advanced subjects/ Gk. tutors 
were largely employed, both privately and in tho 
schools, and Gk. language and lit. constituted an 
important part of the educational system. 

England. — The term Dark Ages reflects tho 
almost complete extinction of learning from tho 
time of the fall of the old Rom. Empire until the 
Renaissance (q.v.). In the middle of the XVI. cent, 
there wore Eng. nobles who could not write, and, 
imtil Tudor times, a man who could read was 
entitled at law to 'Benefit of clergy* {q.v.). Tho 
first effort at resuscitation is seen in Charlemagne’s 
schools under supervision of Alcuin of York (735-804). 
Towns like Bologna, Paris, and Oxford gradually be- 
came known as centres of learning, and developed (from 
XII. cent, onwards) Univbrsitiss (^.v.) which have re- 
mained schools of higher e. throughout the Middle Ages 
and modern times. E. in the Middle Ages fiourlshod 
in the monastery, trade guild, and noble household. 
The beginnings of Secondary e. are to bo found in the 
pre-Rou)rmation coil’s and grammar-schools which were 
instituted for boys attache as choristers to chantries 
or collegiate churches ; there were 10 at the com- 
mencement of the Tudor period, and numerous others 
were founded, although many of the 63 now schools of 
Edward VI. represent dissolved chantry schools re- 
founded with smaller endowment. Among famous 
mediiDval schools were Winchester (1387) and Eton 
(1440); others prominent among the numerous Pubuc 
Schools of England are St. Paul’s (1609), Shrewsbury 
(1551), Christ’s Hospital (1552), Westminster (1600), 
Merchant Taylors’ (1561), Rugby (1567), Harrow 
(1671), Charterhouse (1611), Marlborough (1843), 
Wellington (1856), and Clifton (1862). In St. Paul’s 
school, foundod by Colot {q.v.), an effort was made to 
humanise teaching methods. Tho humanist Erasmus 
expressed himself against the old convention of break- 
ing children’s spirits, but even Sir Thomas More, noted 
for indulgence, believed that they should stand and 
serve in the presence of their elders. 

There are at present various kinds of Secondary 
School in England. The Secondary School has 
been defined by the Eng. Board of Education as 
‘ any Day or Boarding School which offers to each 
of its scholars, up to and beyond the age of sixteen, 
a general education, physical, mental, end moral, given 
tl^ugh a complete graded course of instruction of 
scope and more advanced degree than that 
given in Elementary Schools.* This definition in- 
cludes higher elementary schools, private schools, 
high-Bohools for girls, and grammar-schools for boys. 
There is no technical difference between public and 
other secondary schools, but that name (Public) is 
usually assum^ only by large, important schools, 
which are modelled on the old foundations mentioned 
above ; small schools like that of Beverley, once a 
well-known medieval school, retain tho name Grammar- 
School. These schools are generally privateW en- 
dowed and so distinguished from the Secondary ^hool 
known by that name alone, subsidised by the !l^ard 
of Education and County Ck)unciL A Public l^hool is 


usually divided into senior and junior sohooh the 
former subdivided into classical side (in which pro- 
aration is made for the univ’s, certain professions, and 
igher branches of the Civil Service) and modem side 
(in which preparation is made for army, navy, or 
commerce). There is a Public RchooU Year-Book. 
Endowed secondary schools are subjected to the 
Charity Commissionera instead of the Endowed Schools 
Commission, 1874. 

There was considerable provision of free e. for 
the poor before the XIX. -cent, movement of ele- 
mentary e., and it was an e. which left no social 
stigma, for the i)Oor child, although taught gratuitously, 
received his e. in the same schools and on the same 
lines as the rich child. Rom. Catholics and Protestants 
at the close of the XVII. cent, began to erect Charity 
Schools ; specially active was the Soo. for the Pro- 
motion of Qiriatian Knowledge. Robert Raikes 
started Sunday Schools (1781), and in 1796 the Quaker 
Joseph Lancaster began his work ; the Royal Lan- 
castorian Institution, afterwards called the Brit, and 
Foreign School Soo., was formed (1806), and provided 
instruction for the poor. The National Soo. lor Edu- 
cating the Poor was founded (1811), and ^tablished 
Church of England Schools on Dr. Boll’s linos. The 
Ragged School Union was formed in 1844, and tho 
Charity Commission published reports on e., 1819-40, 
while in 1834 tho Government commenced the system of 
annual grants. Tho schools now rapidly increasing in 
numbers were mostly sectarian (National, Wesleyan, 
(Catholic, etc.), but in 1870 W. E. Forster’s E. Act, hotly 
opposed by religious bodies, was passed, establishing 
School Boards to build Board Schools, supplementary 
to the VolurUary Schools, and supported partly by 
Government grants, partly by the rates ; the Cowper- 
Temple Clause of the Act forbade denominational 
teaching in Board Schools, and a Conscience Clause 
(1863) allowed parents to withdraw children from 
religious instruction. 

In 1876 e. was made compulsory (between five and 
thirteen), and in 1891 free between three and fifteen. 
Council Schools : The E. Act of 1902 (applied, with 
modifications, to London, 1903) substituted for the 
School Boards committees of the County, Borough, and 
Urban District Councils, and placed unaer their control 
secular education in both Voluntary and Board Schools 
(now called Non-Provided and Provided respectively), 
and gave both equal title to rate aid ; alleged prefer- 
ence shown to Established Cburob led to ' passive resist- 
ance ’ of many Nonconformists — i.e. refusal to pay 
rates. The Act brought Elementary Schools into closer 
relation with the Swondary Schools already largely 
helped and controlled by the Councils through their 
Teennioal Instruction committees. The committee of 
the Privy Council on e. was established 1839, and became 
known as theE. Department in 1856. The Board of 
Education was established by Act, 1899, amalgamating 
the Science and Art Department at S. Kensing^ton with 
tho E. Department at Whitehall; its function is to 
ensure the efficiency of all primary, technical, secondary, 
and higher schools in tho country, while leaving their 
financial and particular administration to the local 
councils. The Ilia her Elementary Schools are for 
promising pupils leaving the elementary school ; these 
pupils are tramod for lower Civil Service examinations, 
scholarships, etc. Continuation Schools and various 
evening classes (provided for by Act of 1890) are 
run in connection with Council Schools. 

Lancaster was largely enabled to do his work by his 
device of employing senior pupils to teach junior pupils ; 
iu the Boara Schools the Pupil-Teacher system was 
much used, with evil result to both teacher and scholar. 
The evils of the system have, however, boon removed by 
the E. Act of 1902, by which tho minimum age of a 
upil-teaoher is sixteen, and facilities fore, in Secondary 
ohools are given to candidates; at the same time 
mducements are given to ordinary Secondary students 
to become elementary teachers^ so that poor children 
may have the advantage of training from people in 
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higher sooial position. Denominational TsAnoKo 
O 01 XXGB 8 for takers in olementary schools obtained 
Government recognition in 1846. 

The * pmive resisters/ who held large demonstrations 
in HydePark and made a great Free Church protest in an 
Albert Hall meeting ( 1003 )» and the opposition of Wales 
to the £. Act of 1902, led to the ill-fated E. Bill of the 
Liberal ^vernmont (1906). This Bill proposed to refuse 
recognition as public elementary schools to Voluntary 
Schools, to purchase the Voluntary Schools and re- 
foimd them as Council Schools, and to prevent any 
religious instruction by the school staff, except in 
urban areas (of over 6000 inhabitants) where parents 
of f of the scholars wished for special instruction and 
there was school accommodation for the remaining 
The Bill met with much Conservative and Anglican 
opposition, passed the Commons, but after many 
amendments (not accepted in the Lower House), by 
the Lords, was dropped. Power was granted in 1008 to 
local e. authoiities to provide meals tor school children 
when necessary, and m this year a general system of 
medical inspection was established. The L.C.C. has 
since establuhed open-air schools for delicate children 
at Bostal- Heath, Forest Hill, Kentish-Town, and 
Shooter’s HilL 

The establishment of the Girls Public Day 
School Co. in England in 1874 marks the advance 
of the feminist movement. Women were elected 
members of the London School Board in 1873, and in 
1874, besides the Public Day School Co., a medical 
school for women was opened and the Working 
Women’s Coll. ; the Women’s E. Union followed (1871). 

Scotland introduced elementary e. almost throe 
cent’s before England did. Led by John Knox, the 
Gen. Assemblv decreed in 1660 that there should be 
a Latin school in every parish ohuroh, and later acts 
provided for their maintenance by the Church. David 
Stow established in 1816 a Sunday School, and in 1826 
a Normal Seminary (for training elementary teachers) 
in Glasgow. The parochial schools received, like Eng. 
Voluntary Schools, Government grants (1839 onwards). 
Secularisation of the schools commenced in 1861, when 
tho examination of teachers, previously conducted by 
the presbyteries, was given to the univ’s; the teacher, 
however, had to be a Presbyterian. Lowe’s Revised 
Code, establishing regular examinations and relation 
of grant to results, was extended with modiheations to 
the whole kingdom (1862). Young’s Soot. £. Act 
(1872) established School Boards witn much the same 
powers as those created under the Eng. Act ( 1870). In 
1886-89 the Soot. E. D^artmeut was separated from 
that of England. A Board of Commissioners was 
appointed for Ireland in 1831, and Board Schools con- 
structed in which Rom. Catholicism is taught to R.C. 
children ; Protestant scholars, safeguard^ by con- 
science clauses, are nevertheless always sent to Pro- 
testant schools. 

In Canada elementary e. is free and nominally 00 m- 
pulsoxy. Schools are unseotarian, but in Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta, and Saskatchewan there are R.C. 


schools, oontrolled mainly by R.C. clergy. Australia 
has a universal system of elementary e., controlled by 
the E. Ministers of each province. In Tbb Union 
OF S. Africa higher, t.e. univ., e. is under control 
of The Union Mmister of E. Until 1916 school e. 
primary and secondary) remains under the Provincial 
Councils of Cape, Transvaal, Natal, and Orange 
Free State. For white children e. is compulsory, but 
not yet free throughout tho Union. English and 
Dutch languages are used in instruction. Schools in 
India are largely run by missionary enterprise, with 
help from the State; thero is a strong current of 
modem feeling in favour of larger use of native teachers. 
The U.S.A. have no central Board of E., but thero 
is a Federal Commissioner of Education and tho laws 
require eaoh State to make oertain provision for e. 
All the States have excellent free primary schools for 
children up to ten years of age, and frw graxnmar- 
aohoob for children from t«i to fourteen ; but In some 


States e. U not compulsory. Some of the States pro- 
vide further e. 

In Fbanob by Act of 1881 elementary e. became 
free, and by Act of 1882 compulsory Mtween ages 
of six and thirteen In Fr. icotes primaires. Before 
tho kcU priwairt is the 4eole maUrnelle; above the 
icoUi prxmaires are the ieoles secondaires and supiri- 
eures. The Secondary Schools are the lycUs, which 
receive Government grants, and the colUges, whkdi, 
like Eng. public schools, depend on their endowments 
and fees. In all schools which receive State aid the 
teachers (by the Act of 1886) must be laymen, but there 
is a large amount of conventual e. Fr. e. is oontrolled 
^ the Ministry of Public Instruction, assisted by a 
(femseil diparimejital de Vinstruction pvhliqw ; the 
country is divided for e. administration into eighteen 
academies, each under a rector. In Germany e. is 
more highly organised than in any other country. 
The States of the empire differ in various particulars, 
but in all e. is compulsory and freo between the ages of 
six and fourteen. Elementary e. is regulated by the 
Falk Acts of 1872, expanding the Pruss. Code of 1864. 
The Qymruuitn and Btalgymnasien correspond to Brit, 
grammar-schools and public schools ; their Real- 
schulen are for modem, not classical e. The Hohere 
TdMerachtden are girls* high-schools. In nearly every 
civilised country but Russia free elementary e. is to lie 
found. Russia has a Board of Instruction and ^ives 
some aid to secondary e., but on the whole dednitely 
diBoourages e. 

Infant Schools were established at New Lanark 
in Scotland in 1815, in London in 1818, but had 
already been established at Waldbach in Alsace. 
France, the parent of the criche and the salle d*asile, 
formed the Icoles materndles as Infant Schools under 
the Act of 1886. The Jesuits, who wrote a well- 
known book, the Raiio Studiorum, on e., made the 
important pronouncement that a human being’s 
character is formed by tho age of five, the point at 
which e. generally begins. The mother of the Wesleys 
began to train them immediately after birth, and 
Froebol recommends an early date. The old view 
08 expressed by Locke {2'houghts Concerning Educaiion, 
1093) was that a child’s mind should be left alone 
for the first few years ; the new view recognises the 
immense receptivity of man in his earliest years, and 
also tends to recognise an inherent individuality 
which cannot be destroyed and must be trained to 
the height of its own particular type. Rousseau 
initiated this respect for individuality, and was 
followed by Pestalozzi (1746-1827), whoso idea of 
the teacher’s function was that of a gardener tending 
plants, and by Froebel (1782-1862), who foi 
the first Kinderqabtbn at Blankenborg in Germany, 
1837, and the system was introduced into England 
(1858). In 1874 the Froebel Soo. was founded and 
a kindergarten training college established in con- 
nection with the Brit, schools. Various kindergarten 
societies formed the National Froebel Union (1887). 
The Board Schools at once adopted kindergarten 
in their infant departments. I^oebel’s system 
took the form of QifU and OccupaHone, The Gifts 
are: (1) six balls of wool of primary and secondary 
colours ; (2) wooden sphere, oul^ and cylinder ; 

(3) six wooden cubes divided in various ways. These 
Gifts are used to convey elementary knowledm. The 
Occupations continue these lessons and teach use of 
fingers in mat- plaiting, paper-flower-making, brush- 
work, clay-modelling, etc. Dr. Maria Montessori in 
XX. cent, establish^ Casa dei Bamlnni, where she 
applied to children of 3-6 a new system of auto- 
education based partly on kindergarten methods, 
partly on methods she had devised for defective 
children. The Gor. philosophertb Fichte (1762-1814) 
and Herbart (1776-1841), nave hod great influence 
on modem educational theory. 

Technical Eduoatlon.— Trade apprenticeshi p has 
been largely supplemented in modem times by XROHn- 
CAL SosooLB, whioli foT moderate fees give a ecieattflo 
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M well M practical knowledge of eTery industry, 
and have thus become important centres of seconder; 
e. The inclusion of industries like wood-oanring an< 
sculpture in their currioulums has necessitated a 
good art side. A Polytechnic school was established 
m Darmstadt, 1830, and the example was speedily 
followed in other Ger. towns, some of the schools 
taking the form of working-men’s guilds. Such estab- 
lishments were also formed in England at this time. 
The Science and Art Department (formed 1853), at 
South Kensington, exercised an important influence 
on this movement by organising evening classes and 
granting certificates and prizes. London city com- 
panies took a great interest in the subject, and in 1878 
was instituted the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for Advancement of Technical E., which resulted in 
1881 in the Central Institution at S. Kensington. 
Technical Instruction Acts, passed 1889, 1891-92, the 
Local Taxation Act, 1890, and the E. Act, 1902, 
empowered local authorities to provide for these 
branches of e. which also receive government aid. By 
the E. Act of 1902 the Technical Instruction com- 
mittees were absorbed in the general e. committees. 
There are now numerous Technical Institutes and 
Polytechnics, many of which are day schools where 
children as well as older students can commence in- 
dustrial e. The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent 
St., London, opened 1839, bought bv Quintin Hogg, 
1882, and converted into the Polytechnic Young 
Men’s Christian Institute, was the first of the 
London Polytechnics. Sir Joseph Whitworth (1803- 
87) charged a considerable estate with the provision of 
scholarships (given on results of Board of Education 
examinations), to encourage engineering and mechanics. 
In London and other large towns ^adb Schools 
have been established to train boys and girls leaving 
the elementary school in such a way as to fit them to be 
a^rentices or improvers in skilled trades ; the L.O.O. 
’Central School of Arts and Crafts* is in South- 
ampton Row, W.C. 

Go-educatioB is a system by which pupils of both 
sexes are taught the same subjects, in the same room, 
by the same teacher, and on equal competitive terms. 
C. was practised to some extent among the Greeks, 
the Academy being in certain subjects open to women. 
Luther took an important step towards establishing 
of 00 -education, as he advocated that girls should 
receive the same Biblical training as boys. Presby- 
terianism favoured it as being economical and improv- 
ing to both sexes, and in Scotland it is the prevailing 
system. Another stronghold of 0. is the U.S.A. 
In infant and kindergarten schools co*eduoation is 
almost universal, but opinion is divided as to its desir- 
ability in secondary and higher-grade schools. Some 
hold that it is healthy and stimidating to both sexes ; 
others hold that it has a deteriorating efiect on the 
virtues of both girls and boys. In toe nniversitios 
co-education is widely adopted Women are admitted 
as members to all the provinoial universities of Britain, 
but in Oxford and Cambridge, though they may attend 
lectures and sit examinations, they are not reoogxiised 
as members. See Examikxtioks. 

Leach, Eng. at tM Reformation i Davidson, 

Biitory of Education (1900); Browning’s Hutory of 
Educational Theories (1881); Compajnro, History of 
Pedagogy (1888); Monroe, Text-Book in the History 
of B, (1900) ; Graham Balfour, Educational Systems 
of Cheat Britain and Ireland (2nd ed, 1903) ; Fletoher 
(edit.), Sonnsnschsin's Oyclopcedia of E, (1906). 

EDWARD Z. (1239-1307), king of England; s. of 
Henry II. and Eleanor of Provenoe ; suco. his f., 1272, 
beinsMUmself then a Ousader ; had already fought in 
OiTilWar against Simon de Montfort. E. *s reign is one 
of the most important in Eng. history. Numerous 
measures were passed, the Statute of Westminster, 
Winohester, Mortmain, etc., and the Jews repelled. 
Wales was oonquered, and an unsuccessful attempt 
made to subdue Scotland. Important also were wars 
with France. Eng. parliamentary life developed in 


his reign, and he can fairly be called the creator of the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. He was a 
good man, and a strong king; m. (1) Eleanor of 
Castile and (2) Margaret of France. 

Tout, Edward /. 

EDWARD II., OF ClENARVON (1284-1327), 
king of England; suco. his f., Edward I., 1307; fell 
imder power of his favourite, Piers Gaveston ; total 
rout of Bannockburn destroyed Eng. supremacy in 
Scotland ; government of England went from bad to 
worse. E.’s queen, Isabella of France, plotted against 
her husband. He was deposed and murdered in 
Berkeley Castle ; a bad king and weak man. 

EDWARD in., OF WINDSOR (1312-77), king of 
England ; suco. on deposition of his f., Edward II., 1327. 
In 1337 broke out the Hundred Years War with France, 
in which wore won the famous victories of Or icy (1346) 
and Poitiers ( 1 366). England was ravaged by the Black 
Death in 1349. Peace with France was made at 
Brotigny in 1360, securing to England a considerable 
part of S.W. France. E. gave up claiming the throne 
of France, which he had made a pretext tor war. In 
the later wars with France the English were not so 
successful. Lollardy broke out under the leadership of 
Wyolifl. Towards the end of the reign the country was 
governed by favourites, and generally went down in 
prosperity. E. married Philippa of Hainault, and had 
seven s’s and five dau’s. 

Mackinnon, History of Edward III. (1900). 

EDWARD IV. (1442-83), king of England ; s. of 
Richard, Duke of York, whose claim to throne caused 
Wars of Roses; suoc. on deposition of Heniy VI., 
1461, and reigned till his death, except during Henry’s 
short restoration, 1470-71; a firm ruler and good 
soldier, but not a noble man ; m. Elizabeth Grey. 

EDWARD V. (1470-83), king of England; s. of 
Edward IV. ; murdered in Tower, by order of uncle, 
Richard HI. 

EDWARD VI. (1637-53), king of England and 
Ireland ; s. of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour ; suco. 
his f. in 1647. His short reign is important for religious 
history ; a precocious boy of strong character. 

EDWARD VII. (1841-1910), ‘By the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and of the Brit. Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India ’ ; 
Albert Edward, e. s. of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert; b. Buckingham Palace, Nov. 9. As Prince 
of Wales he travelled extensively, visiting Canada 
and U.S.A., 1860; India, 1875. Li 1863 he married 
Alexandra, the king of Denmark’s eldest dau. ; their 
children being Aloert Victor, Duke of Clarence, 
b. Jan. 8, 1864 (d. 1892); Goow (Geoeqb V.), 
b. June 3, 1866; Louise (Princess Koval), b. Fob. 20, 
1867 ; Victoria, b. July 6, 1868 ; Maud (Queen of 
Norway), b, Nov. 26, 1869. After a long apprentice- 
ship for the royal mitier, the Prince of Wales became 
king, Jan. 22, 1901, and until his death devoted 
himself unsparingly to his kingly duties ; Coronation 
(postponed, owing to severe illness, from June 26), 

ug. 9, 1902. Notable events of his reign were end 
of bouth African War (1902) and formation of Union 
of South Africa (lOOt^lO) ; House of Lords Crisis 
(1909-10); Anglo-Japanese Alliance (1902); cementing 
of Tripfs Entente with France and Russia (1904-10). 
King Edward died, May 6, 1910. During his brief 
reign he earned the title of * Edward, the Peacemaker,’ 
by his tact and diplomacy, and won the affection of 
' s own people and the respect of foreign nations ; 
a good sportsman, a man highly endowed vnth common 
sense and savoir-faire, and a conscientious and success- 
ful ruler. 

Life, in Dictionary of National Biography (by Sir 
Sidney Lee) ; King Edward in hie True Colours, by 
Legge (1912); Life and Times (2 vols., 1910-11), edit, 
by Holmes. 

EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES (1330-1376), 
see Black Pbinok, Thb. 

EDWARD TBS GONFfiSBOR (d. 1066), king of 
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England ; s. of Etholred II. ; suoo. on tho death of 
Canute II. (1042); m. Edith, dan. of Earl Qodwine; 
hia reign peMful, and himself a religious man ; brought 
Norman influences into Eng. Churon. 

EDWARD THE ELDER (d. 924), king of the 
Angles and Saxons ; s. of Alfred the Great, whom he 
sueo. in 001 ; subdued the Welsh and became * Emperor 
of Britain.’ 

EDWARD THE MARTYR (d. 978), Eng. king; 
murdered at Corfe Castle, Dorset. 

EDWARDE8, 8ZR HERBERT BENJAMIN 
(1810-68), Eng. soldier-statesman ; fought In Ist Sikh 
war; C.B., 1849; commissioner on Peshawar frontier, 
1853^67 ; at outbreak of Mutiny secured friendship of 
Afghanistan ; returned to England owing to oad 
health, 1865. 

EDWARDS, AMELIA BLANDFORD (1831-92), 
Eng. novelist and Egyptologist ; founder of Egyptian 
Exploration Fund. 

EDWARDS, BELA BATES (1802>62), Amer. 
Journalist, educationist, and Hebrew scholar. 

EDWARDS, BRYAN (1746-1800), Eng. politician 
and historian; opposed abolition of slave trade; 
wrote Buiory of wU BritUh Oolonies in the W» Indies, 

EDWARDS, GEORGE (1693-1773), Eng. anti- 
quarian ; celebrated ornithologist. 

EDWARDS, HENRY THOMAS (1837-84), Welsh 
Anglican divine ; dean of Bangor. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN (1703-68), Amer. theo- 
logian, was proficient in Ok., Latin, and Hebrew 
at thirteen, when ho entered Yale Coll. ; grad, with 
high honours in 1720 ; became a preacher in 1722, 
tutor in Yale Coll. (1723); pastor of Congreffational 
Church at Northampton (1727). He hold tuat the 
Lord’s Supper was for the converted only, and was dis- 
missed his church ; went as missionary to Indians ; 
became Pres, of Princeton Coll (1757) ; author of 
many books. He was a man of great learning and 
deep piety, a vigorous defender of the Calvinistio theol. 
A recent writer says that his career ' marks at once 
the tendency of Amer. theol. to depart from experience 
in its search for ideal truth, and the tendency of Amer. 
life to separate the things of this world from those of 
the next.’ 

Lt'/e, by Hickman, by Allen (1889). 

EDWARDS, LEWIS (1809-87), Welsh Mothodh«t 
preacher; moderator of Gen. Assembly of Welsh 
^Ivinistio Methodists, 1866 and 1876. 

EDWARDS, THOMAS CHARLES (1837-1900), 
Welsh Calvinistio Methodist preacher and scholar ; 
p^cipal of Univ. Coll at Abery8t>vyth, then of 
Geological Coll., Bala. 

EDWARDSVILLE.— (1) (41* 16' N.. 75* 63' W.) 
town, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Pop. (1010) 8407. (2) 

(38* 46' N., 85® 69' W.) town, Illinois, U.S.A. Pop. 
4167. 

EDWIN, Edwiwb (686-633), king of Northumbria; 
suco., 617 ; bi^tlzed, 627 ; founded Edinburgh ; slain 
in battle with Penda, king of Mercia. 

EDWIN, JOHN (1749-90), Eng. comic actor; 
also author of Jest books. Edwin, John (1768- 
1806), 8. of above, also a noted actor. 

EDWY THE FAIR (960), Eng. kine ; s. of 
Edmund and ^Blfgifu ; suoo. Eadred (965) ; his favour 
towards Wessex oflended Morcia and Northumbria, 
and Edgar ^thellng supplanted him as ruler over 
these kingdoms. 

EEGKHOUT, GERBRAND VAN DEN (1621-74), 
Dutch painter of religious subjects. 

EEGLOO (61® 12' N., 3® 33' E.), town, E. Flanders, 
Belgium ; woollens, cottons. Pop. 12,000. 

EEL-POUT, see Burbot. 

EELS {AnguiUida, etc.), long snake-like bony fishes, 
without ventral or tail fins, and with small scales set 
in groups ; found in all t^perate and tropical seas 
down to 2500 fathoms, and many in fresh and brackish 
waters. E’s appear to spawn only in the deep sea, 
and to reach suitable grounds adult females migrate 
from the rivers. The young return as transparent 


* glass^eels,* and ascend streams and brooks in incredible 
nnmbers — * eel-fairs * — sometimes swarming through 
the grass on the banks. Brit, forms are the common 
e. (Anguilla vulgaris), the gigantic marine conger 
(Conger vulgaris), and the rare murry or moray (Mwrana 
Helena), a Muraenoid e. (Muresnidee) common in the 
Mediterranean. The last, like many of the e’s, is mnoh 
esteemed as food. 

EFFENDI, respectful form of address used towards 
males in Turkey. 

EFFIGIES, SEPULCHRAL, soulptured figures, or 
figures in relief, upon monumental tombs which, in 
England, date from the XII. cent. At first there was 
probably little attempt to produce a portrait of the 
person commemorated, but during the XV. cent., 
and later, very careful attention was given to por- 
traiture and details of armour and costume. S’a are 
now esteemed as invaluable in tracing the develop- 
ment and changes in the history of costume, arms, and 
armour. Worcester Cathedral contains the e. of 
King John ; Westminster has many royal e’s ; and 
most of our oathedrals and older parish churohea 
contain e’s of hist, importance. 

EFT, SCO Newts. 

EGAN, FIERCE (1772-1840), Eng. humorist and 
Ing writer ; author of Tom and Jerry's Lift in 
m. Life of an Actor. 

EGAN, PIERCE (1814-80), Eng. novelist; s. of 
above. 

EGBO, W. African native secret society devoted 
to worship of a jungle spirit ; assists Brit, administra- 
tors in maintaining law and order. 

EGEDE, HANS (1686-1768), missionary in Green- 
land ; principal of Missionary oolL, Copenhagen. 

EGER. — (1) (60® 6' N., 12® 22' E.) town, Bohemia, 
Austria, whore Wallenstein was assassinated (1634) ; 
has mined citadel ; manufactures machinery, textiles, 
beer. Pop. (1911) 27,949. (2) (47® 55' N., 20® 23' E.) 
town, Hungary; arohiepisoopal see; produces wine; 
also called Erlau. Pop. (1910) 28,052. 

EGER, AQIBA (1761-1837), Jewish rabbi and 
scholar. 

EGERIA (olassioal myth.), female deity, one of the 
Camenes, held in veneration by ancient Italians ; said 
to have initiated Numa Pompilius in religious innova- 
tions. 

EGG, AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD (1816-63), Eng. 
artist ; famed for hist, pictures ; associated with 
Diokens group of amateur actors. 

EGGENBERG, HANS ULRICH VON, PRINCE 
(1668-1634), Austrian statesman; Chancellor to 
Emperor Ferdinand, whose policy he dominated during 
Thirty Years War. 

EGGEH, Emile (1813-86), Fr. scholar. 

EGGER MOTHS {Lasiocampidcs) : Oak Egger 
(Oastropacha auercus), a yellowish moth, is common ; 
the Lappet Moth (Oastropacha guercifolia), rare in 
Britain. 

EGGLESTON, EDWARD (1837-1902), Amer. 
novelist and historian. 

EGGMUHL, see Eckmuhl. 

EGHAM (61® 20' N., 0® 33' W.), town, Surrey, 
England ; baa Royal Holloway Women’s Coll Pop. 
(1911) 12,661. 

EOIN (39® 16' N., 38® 56' E.), town. Asiatic Turkey ; 
scene of Armenian massacre, 1806. Pop. c. 15,000. 

EGINHARD, see EiNHABD. 

EGLANTINE, poetio name for Sweet Briar (fiosa 
rubiginosa), a garden plant. 

EQLINTON, EARLDOM OF, held by Scot, family 
of Montgomerie; 1st earl cr., 1608 ; Alexander, 6th earl 
(1688-1631), was a Covenanter and opposed Charles L, 
but later supported Charles n.; 13th earl (1812-61), 
Lord -Lieut, of Ireland (1852 and 1869), spent c. £40,000 
on a tournament at B. Castle (1839), a forerunner of the 
XX. -cent, pageant (see Buchan’s Eglinton Tournament) : 
he was or. Earl of Winton (1859). Present earl 
(1846- ) 18 15th Earl of B., Std Earl of Winton. 

EGMONT, EARLDOM OF, fint oonfarred(178l)OB 
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John Percevah one of the founders of Georgia (U.S.A.)! 
and a noted genealogist; present liolder, Charles John 
Perceval (1868- ); suoc., 1910. 

EGMONT, LAMORAL, COUNT OF (1622-68) 
Flemish soldier; supported Prinoe of Orange in oppos^ 
ing attempt of Philip of Spain and helped Charles IX. 
of France to suppress Huguenots ; seized by Duke of 
Alva, he was beheaded. 

EGOISM.— (1) the theory that only selfish conduct 
is possible. (2) the theory that only selfish action 
is reasonable. (3) loosely, actual selfishness, or a 
self-centred disposition. See Kthios. 

EGORIEVSK (65® 27' N., 39® E.), town, in Ryazan, 
Russia ; grain and hides exported. Pop. 23,932. 

EGREMONT (64® 28' N., 3® 32' W.), town, C'umber- 
land, England; has ruined oastle. Pop. (1911) 6305. 

EGREMONT, EARLDOM OF, first conferred upon 
Algernon Seymour (1749), who was also Duke of 
Somerset; afterwards passed to the Wyndhama of 
Orchard Wyndham ; became extinct on doath of 
George Francis W. (4th earl) in 1845. 

EGYPT is situated in N.E. Africa, and extends from 
the Mediterranean Sea southwards to 22® N., t.c, tho 
Nile basin as far as Wadi Haifa where tho Anj^lo 
Egyptian Sudan begins, a distance of 680 miles. 
Tripoli forms the W. boundary. On the oast Egypt 
extends to the Red Soa and includes the j^ninsula of 
Sinai, the boundary line running from the head of tho 
Gulf of Akaba N. to Er Rafa on the Mediterranean. 
The total area is about 400,000 miles, of which the Nilo 
delta and narrow valley and a few oases are the only 
inhabited parts. 

Physical Features. — Primitive rooks appear in the 
mountain peaks ; the general subsoils are sandstone, 
said to be Oetaoeous, limestone and alluvium in 
the valley, the soils gravel, clay, desert sand. Tho 
delta was probably covered by the sea in prehistoric 
times, as no borings have reached bed-rock. 
Porphyry, diorite, vorde antique, and alabaster have 
been quarried from ancient days ; gold, silver, copper, 
and gems are found in small quantities. The 
hard red granite (syenite) of Aswan (Syene) was 
worked under the earliest Pharaohs. Salt is obtained 
in largo quantities from Lake Mareotis. Herodotus 
namea Egypt * tho gift of tho river.’ The Nile de- 
posits, before reaching the delta, at the rate of 4 inches a 
century, a dark, fertile sediment. In Upper Egypt (that 
is, from Wadi Haifa to Cairo, about 600 miles) moun- 
tains approach closely to the stream; Lower Egypt 
(Bahari or the delta and surrounding lands) is a plain 
through which the Nile passes, dividing above Cairo and 
entering the sea by two mouths, that of Damietta to 
the east, Rosetta to the west, more than 100 miles 
apart. 

Upper Egypt is an undulating plateau ranging on 
the west from 400 to 700 ft. in height, on the oast from 
1600 to 2000 ft., with higher peaks and ridges rising 
from 6000 to 6600 ft. ; the highest mountains are 
Gebel^ Gharib, Q. Attakah, G. Dukhan, and, in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, G. Serbal, G. Musa, and G. Catherine. 
The ohief oases are the Siweh, Bahrier or Lesser, 
Farefreh, Dakhia, the Greater or Khargoh, and Selimeh, 
whioh stretch N. to S. within a few weeks’ journey 
of each other, and have been used immemorially by 
caravans. In tho oasis of Siweh are ruins of the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, and in the Greater Oasis 
the ruined temple of Amen-Ra. The Nitrian valley 
in the Libyan desert contains 10 lakes, whioh yield 
salt and natron. Hero was the anchorite settlement 
from whioh tho Brit. Museum acquired priceless 
codices. To the S.W. is the * river without water,’ 
the Bahr Belama. 

Tlie Sinaitic peninsula of Arabia, which now belongs 
politically to Egypt, is bounded by the Gulf of Suez to 
the W., the Gulf of Akaba to the E. The Suez Canal 
commenced in 1859 by the Suez Canal Co., was 
nnlsned in 1869, and connects the Mediterranean 
with the Bed Sea. At its N. mouth is Port Said, 
at its 8, mouth Port Suez. It requires oonslant labour 


to keep the mouth of the canal free from deposits. 
Twelve miles below Cairo the Nile divides, iu two 
branches, flowing N.W. and N.E. respectively, forming 
the delta; at the two mouths are Rosetta and 
Damietta. In ancient days the river entered the sea 
by seven channels at this point, the Canopic,^ Bolbetine 
(the present western ohann^), Sebennytio, Phatnitio 
(the present eastern channel), Mendesian, Tanitio, and 
Pelusiao. The S. part of the Dklta is extremely 
fertile, the N. part sandy and marshy. The sea-wat^ 
lakes near the coast (Mareotis, E^u, Burlus, and 
Menzala) have almost the nature of bays. On the N. 
bank of L. Mareotis stands Alexandria. The Canopic 
branch of the Nile issued, it is thought, in Aboukir 
Bay. The Sebennytio mouth was the issue of L. Burlus 
into the Mediterranean. Into L. Menzala, whioh has 
an area of 780 sq. miles, flow canals representing the 
Tanitio, Mendesian, and Pelusiao Nile. 

The Suez Canal struck the final blow to the greatness 
of Alexandria (g.v.), which is the finest natural port on 
the Mediterranean. A large mole oonneots Alex- 
andria with the island of Pharos, named from the 
lighthouse which was one of the wonders of the world. 
T^e mole protects tho western harbour from the 
sand deposits, whioh form tho greatest engineering 
problem of this coast, and it is still further seoured 
by tho modem breakwater, nearly two miles long, built 
westward from the island of Pharos. Mohemet 
Ali constructed tho Mahmfidiyeh Canal in 1819 from 
Alexandria to Cairo, and this was soon followed by 
the railway. In 1904 a line was commenced west- 
wards from Alexandria towards Morocco. The chief 
relio of antiquity here is Pompey’s Pillar, a red granite 
monolith 67 ft. high, a prominent object to ships at 
sea. At Rosetta was found in 1799 the stone, now in 
the Brit. Museum, which first gave a clue to tho biero- 

;>hio alphabet. 

tber important towns of tho Delta are Tanta, 
where the famous festivals of Ahmad el-Bodawy are 
held, Damanhfir, which has large cotton factories, 
S^sgazig, a canal centre and the chief cotton town, 
Samanud, where pottery is manufactured, Mehalla el 
Kobra, with large silk and cotton factories, Shebin 
el-K6m, a cotton town, Monuf, an agricultural centre, 
Mataria, fishing town. 

HISTORY. 

The history of E. before the Macedonian conquest 
(332 B.O.) was written for Ptolemy Philadelphus by 
Mane tho, high -priest of Heliopolis. This worx 
disappeared, but its substance is preserved in 
the writings of Julius Africanus (fl. 300 a.d.), 
Eusebius (d. c. 340), and Syncellus (fl. VIII. cent.), 
and has been confirmed, except in chronology, by 
arch geological evidence. Other sources are the Table 
of Kings at Abydos, the fragmentary Turin papyrus 
compiled during the 19th dynasty, the Bible, and tho 
accounts of Herodotus, Josephus, etc., but Manetho’s 
account remains the most important. Its groai' 
lack is any standard of Chronology. Events were 
recorded as taking plaoe in a certain year of the reign 
of a certain king, or as happening in the year of some 
notable event. The Egyptian 12-month year of 3 
seasons or 365 days (ea^ month containing 30 days, 
the 6 odd days belonging to no month) was an immem- 
orial institution possibly dating back to the 6th millen- 
nium B.a The year was in early times held to begin 
with the rising of the Nile, and as this took place at 
the same time as the rising of Sirius (Sothis), Egyptian 
chronology (still used by the Copts) has became 
knowm as the Sothic system. The Ptolemies intro- 
duced the Leap Year day to correct this chronology, 
and it was enforced by the Romans, whose system, the 
Alexandrian Era, commenced 24 B. a The Era of Dio- 
cletian (known as the Era of the Martyrs) commenced 
when Egypt was made a l^zantine provinoo at the 
reorganisation of the Rom. Empire, 2M a«2). 

Manetbo’s history aooounted fof 81 dynasties 
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before the MaoedoniAn conquest, and gave dates to 
the rulers ; but these dates have been found inaccurate, 
when compared with monuments, etc. A great deal 
has been discovered from the astronomical data 
furnished by the Egyptians. The monuments cannot 
with certainty be dated before the dynastic period, 
but numerous excavations have discovered palaeolithic 
(possibly eolithic) and neolithic remains in Middle 
and Upper E. ; some of these precede, others coincide 
with, the first three dynasties. The men of those 
primitive times became in later 
legend dynasties of gods, who 
ruled for 13.900 years, and of 
demi-gods, who ruled for 4000 
years. Two of the leading Egypt- jh:. 
ologists, Mario tto and Brugsch, 
have respectively dated the com- 
mencement of the Ist dynasty as 
6004 and 4400 B.c. History be- 
fore that date is a problem of 
ethnology. 

Old Kingdom. — The 1st 
d^aaty is known as the 
Thinite, its members having 
their seat at Abydos (Lower 
Egypt was of no importance 
until the 21at dynasty), in 
the nome of which Tliis was 
the capital. The first king, 

Mcnes, is said to have conquered 
Lower Egypt (probably racially 
distinct, and also under mon- 
archical rule), founded Mem- 
phis, and built the temple of 
Ptah. His tomb was opened 
in 1897. Other tombs of the 
8 kings of the Ist dynasty, 
and of the 9 kings of tho 
2nd, are at Abydos, and all 
show traces of tho Egyptian 
habit of burying needments 
and luxuries for the dead. The 
early kings of tho 3rd Dynasty 
(4449 or 3966-4235 or 3733, es- 
tablished at Memphis) built 
tombs, and Zoscr erected tho 
pyramid of Sakkara. Senoferu 
conquered Sinai, and worked its 
copper, and built two pyramids, 

Tho most famous Egyptian works 
of art date back to tho 4tii 
Dynasty (4235 or 3733), when 
King Cheops (Khufu) built the 
great pyramid, Khafra the second 
pyramid, at Gizeh, Tho Sphinx 
was possibly modelled, and the 
Book of the Dead painted. 

Pyramids continued to be 
made by succeeding kings 
until tho end of tho Old King- 
dom with the 8th dynasty 
(c. 3368). 

The ^riod from c. 3368 to c. 

1703, in which dynasties 9-17 
flourished, is known as tho 
Middle Kingdom. Its founder 
came from Heracleopolis Magna 
in Middle Egypt, and overthrew tho Memphite mon- 
archy. His descendants were in their turn over- 
thrown by Theban rulers ; magnificent remains of 
this dynasty (tho 12th) arc found at Thebes, Beni 
Hasan, etc. ; three dynasties (15-17) of Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings ruled in Lower Egypt, e. 2214-c. 
1703. They were probably Asiatic conquerors, and 
the Hebrew Joseph of Kxodua was possibly chief 
minister of Pharaon at this period. 

The Empire (dynasties 18-20) was founded by 
kings from Upper Egy^t, who overthrew tho Shepherd 
Kings, and fasted c. 1703-e. 1110. Thothmes I. 


turned Egypt into an empire. He and his daughter, 
Hatfihepeut adorned the famous temple at Kamak, 
to which Thothmes III., the great conqueror, con- 
tributed tho obelisks. Thothmes III. won the long- 
sung battle of Mogiddo over the Syrians, whom he 
reduced year after year ; all surrounding nations 
paid him tribute. Amenhotop III. built tho great 
avenues at Karnak, tho temple of Luxor, etc. He is 
depicted in the Colossi of Thebes. Amenhotep IV. 
temporarily overthrew the cult of Ammon (Amen-Ra) 



in favour of that of tho sun-god, Aton, changing his 
own name to Akhenaton (follower of Aton). The new 
cult was speedily abandoned after his death. 

Tho 19th and 20th dynasties were those of the re- 
nowned R AMKSiDES, and almost equalled in architec- 
tural splendour tho ago of tho Pyramids. Ramoses I., 
Seti, and Ramoses TI. (tho Scsostris of Asiatic legend) 
built the great hall at Karnak, tho famous temple at 
Abydos, etc., and a colossus of Ramescs II., greater 
than those at Tliebes, was erected at Tanis, but is not 
now to be traced. Ramesos II. captured Jerusalem 
and defeated many scriptural nations. Under the 
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last of the race, Bameses XIL, Upper Egypt asserted 
its independenoe, and after his death the empire 
broke up. 

Taiotb, Bitbasitb, and Saitb Dynasties (21-24) 
ruled (c. 1100-700) over Lower Egypt, with varying 
authority over U]^r Egypt. Under the Ethiopian 
rulers of the 25Tn Dynasty, hateful to the Egyptians, 
Assyrian invasions (under Esarhaddon and Assur* 
bani-pal) commenced, and the brief Saite restoration, 
e. 660 (26tb Dynasty), was followed by a succession 
of foreign conquests. Esammetichus L (664o610), the 
founder of this dynasty, not only drove the Assyrians 
from E., but earned the war into the enemy’s country ; 
his son, Necho (610-694), won back the Egyptian empire 
in Syria, but was fatally defeated by Nebuchadnezzar 
(606). The Assyrians were, however, too busy com- 
bating the Persians to reduce Eg3rpt again, and Egypt 
soon found herself face to face with the victorious 
Persians. Cambyses of Persia annexed Egypt in 625. 

The Persian or 27th Dynasty was overthrown in 
406, and three Sattb Dynasties (28-30) followed, but 
the last native ruler was driven into exile by Artaxerxes 
EHt. of Persia in 340 b.o. After a brief unhappy period 
of Persian domination (318t Dynasty), Egypt became 
in 332 a Macedonian Pbovinox, with its capital at 
Alexandria, newly founded by Alexander the Great. 
The Macedonian empire broke up at Alexander’s death 
(323), and Egypt, under its Gk. rulers, the Ptolemiss 
(q.v.), became the centre of Mediterranean culture. It 
was absorbed in the Boman Empibe, 30 b.o., but con- 
tinued to keep alive Gk. learning, and, like N. Abrica 
Mnerally, was the home of Fathers of the Christian 
^uroh and of numerous sects and heresies. Gnos- 
ticism, Manioheism, Arianism, Neo-Platonism, etc., 
flourished here in the first 6 cent’s a.d. Not only 
the Greeks, but the subject native races eagerly 
embraced Christianity, and Coptic versions of the 
Scriptures have survived. Greeks and Copts might 
have amalgamated under the continued influence 
of Christianity and the eoual pressure of Rom. rule, 
but for the permanent Muhammadan conquest of 
the early VII. cent. Diocletian had made Egypt a 
membor of the Eastern Empire at his reorganisation 
of the Rom. provinces in 284 a.d. ; and Constantine 
confirmed this arrangement, A successful effort was 
made to retain Egypt (a source of considerable riches 
from its cornfields, etc.) when Italy, Spain, and N. 
Africa fell into the hands of the Goths, but it was im- 
possible to protect it from the fierce onslaughts of the 
Arabs, especially as no assistance was given by the 
Egyptians, who peacefully submitted, 639-41. Con- 
stans IL made one ineffectual attempt to regain 
pcMsession in 664, but otherwise the Muhammadans 
reigned in peace until the days of the Crusades. 

Arab Rule (641-1617). — ^Egypt became a member 
of the eastern caliphate, and was the last possession 
retained by the Abbasid caliphs ; Turk, encroach- 
ments on Arab possessions ended when Egjrpt also be- 
came a Turk, province in 1517. The Arabs were cruel 
and extortionate, and it was not for two cent’s that 
Egyptian revolts ceased. The Arab governor of 
”” t, Ahmad ibn Tfdun, established a virtual inde- 
^ tnee of the caliphate in the IX. cent. His house, 
the Tfilunls (868-905), was succeeded first by the 
Ikhshidis (935-69), and then by the famous line of the 
Eatimites. J6har, who conquered Egypt for the 
Faiimite caliph of Tunis in 969, founded the city of 
El-K&hirah (the victorious), which became the mc^ern 
C^iro, the previous Arab capital receiving in later 
times the name of Old Cairo, llio rule of the Fatimites 
was noted for prosperity, art, and learning, but ended 
in decadence. The early Muhammadan conquerors 
bad annexed Syria to Egypt, but the Crusaders and 
the Turks now conquered Syria, and Egypt, torn by 
internal strife, was besieged by tbs Franks m 1163, and 
a force of Kurds, under Saladin (s. of Ayyflb), who had 
made an agreement with the Franks, took possession of 
Alexandria. Saladin secured from the cauph bis own 
appointment as vixier in 1169, and proobimed the 


Fatimites’ deposition In favour of the caliph in 117L 
On the death of Nureddin, in 1174, Saladin assumed the 
rank of sultan, and, as leader of Islam, won back much 
of Syria from the Crusaders. 

The hopes of the Cbusadebs revived after Saladin’s 
death, 1193. They oaptured Damietta, 1219, but 
al-Kamil, nephew of Saladin, forced them to purchase 
retreat by agreeing to leave Egypt alone. The 
COiristians lost Jerusalem in 1244, and Egypt became 
a great object as an ^proach to Palestine ; therefore, 
in 1249, St. Louis of Aanoe invaded Egypt, and again 
Damietta was captured, but was lost, after crushing 
defeat by the Muhammadans, in 1250. The Ayyubites 
were overthrown in 1250 by the Mamelukes, a body of 
Turk, troops introduced into the palace by the last 
Ayyublte. 

The Mamklueb nile was the great aM of Saracen art. 
It was a dynasty of slave origin, but kept up a 
splendid ooiiri* and retained foreign respect until its 
Close. Moreover, the Abbasid caliphs haa lost Bagdad 
through the Tartar invasion of 1258, and Egypt be- 
came the seat of the Commander of the Faithful, who 
exerted his authority under the Mameluke wing. At 
last, however, the Sonnite Muhammadans under the 
fanatical Selim I. of Turkey determined to crush 
the Shiite Muhammadans of Syria and Egypt. ^ Selim 
conquered Syria in 1516, Egypt in 1617, sending the 
last Abbasid caliph, MotawaklceX to Constantinople and 
himself assuming the style of Commander of the 
Faithful, which henceforth belonged to the Sultan of 
Turkey. The Mamelukes, however, retained their 
importance for nearly three more cent’s. 

Turkish Rule. — Egypt became a Turk, pashadom 
unmolested by Christians until Napoleon appeared 
before Alexandria, June 30, 1798. He met with little 
resistance, owing to native resentment of Mameluke ill- 
rule, defeated the Mamelukes near the Pyramids, and 
was soon installed in Cairo. On Aug. 1, however, the 

C t battle of Aboukir Bay totally destroyed the Fr, 

, and in 1801 France was forced by Britain to 
evacuate Egypt, Turk, power being restored. This 
was the beginning of Britain’s intenerenoe in Turk, 
affairs. Blehemet Ali (q.v.), being made pasha in 
1806, took aU their offices from the Mamelukes ; a 
Brit, attempt to restore them only resulted in their 
wholesale slaughter, 1811. Ho restored the prosperity 
of Egypt, building the Mahmoud Canal from Alex- 
andria to the Nile (1820), introducing European 
reforms, drilling a native army, and e^nding his 
territory southward. He soon endeavoured to cast 
off the rule of Turkey, but aided Turkey against Greece, 
his 8. Ibrahim leading the Turk, forces. In 1831 he 
dispatched Ibrahim to conquer Syria, and the sultan’s 
forces were defeated at Konieh, 1832. The pasha 
then occupied Constantinople with Russ, aid, and by 
the treaty of Kutayah, 1833, added Syria to his terri- 
tories. As the sultan refused to grant him the pashalik 
in fee he again sent Ibrahim to Syria in 1830, when the 
Turks were defeated at Nezib. A coalition of Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia was now formed to sub- 
due this rebellious vassal of Turkey, and after the loss 
of Acre (1840), Mehemet Ali agreed in 1841 to give 
up his claim to Syria for recognition as hereditary 
viceroy of Egypt. He became mentally deranged and 
Ibrahim became pasha in 1848, but died in the same 
year. Mehemet died in 1849. Turkey raised the 
tribute paid from the vioeroyalty from £400,000 to 
£760,000 in 1861, but Egypt and Turkey remained on 
good terms. 

In 1866 the viceroy assumed the title of khedive, 
and the sultan agreed to the succession being settled 
on the sons in the usual European way instead of 
descending, according to Turk, fashion, to the eldest 
male kinsman. In 1869 the khedive, Isma’il, agreed 
not to impose taxes or contract loans without consent 
of Turkey, but in 1873 received all sovereign rights 
except those of making treaties, increasing his armed 
force or coining money. Isma’il’s building rail- 
wa3rs, sohools, and various reforms led to fiaanoial 
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rain rad to Inttrferanoe of the Powwm, who also made 
the misrule of the slave-owners in the Sudan their 
oonoern. Brit* and Fr. Dual Control was established, 
1875. Isma*il quarrelled with Nubar Pasha, the 
finance minister, approved by Britain and France, and 
in 1879 dismissed his cabinet. The Powers immediately 
demanded the appointment of European ministers and 
requested Turkey to dei)ose the khedive. Isma'il was 
deposed and his s. Tewfik appointed (1879), and Baring 
(afterwards Earl Cromer) and Bligni^es became 
comptrollers-gen. 

Anmed Arab! Bey began in 1881 to voice national 
feeling against foreign interference ; he be<Mkme under- 
seo. 01 war in 1882, secured a large following, and over- 
rode the khedive’s government ; he refus^ to sub- 
mit to a sentence of exile, and the khedive obtained 
Fr. and Brit, aid ; Europeans fied from the country, 
and when the allied fleets appeared at Alexandria, 
massacres took place. Arab! commenced to fortify 
Alexandria, whereupon it was occupied by Seymour, 
the Brit, admiral, after bombardment ; in the mean- 
time it had been burned by the Arabs, and all Europeans 
slain. The Khedive was impmoned in the palace of 
Ras el-Tin, on the island of Pharos, while Arabi with 
a large force strove to stir up the country to a holy 
war. ^everal hot skirmishes t^k place before Wolseley 
landed in Aug. Wolseley quioldy fought his way 
from Alexandria to Tel-el-Kenir, put Arabi to flight, 
and entered Cairo, Sept. 14, 1882. 

British Occupation. — ^The Egyptians soon sur- 
rendered, and Britain, having borne the total burden 
of the war, assumed solo control at the close of 
1882. A Brit, resident (Major Evelyn Baring) and 
army of occupation, and a constitution drawn up by 
Lord Dufferin, were agreed upon, 1883. The Sudan 
now became the great problem of Britain in Northern 
Africa. Gordon, appointed Qov. • Qen. in 1884, 
perished in Khartum before the relieving force could 
reach him. The Sudan was abandoned, but as a 
result of Lord Kitchener’s operations, 1896-98, 
was again brought under Anglo-Egyptian control. 
Under Lord Cromer (CJonsul-General, 1884-1907) and 
his successors (Lord Eldon Gorst, 1907-11 ; Viscount 
Kitchener, 1911- ) E. has progressed rapidly. 

The Anglo-French agreement of 1904 made financial 
reorganisation possible and set revenue free for 
dovdopmont of the country. By the construction 
of the Assuan Dam (g.v.) and barrages at Esna, Assiut, 
and Zifta, perennial irrigation has been secured and 
over two million acres added to cultivation. The 
condition of the people has vastly improved ; forced 
labour has been aDoUshod. Education has advanced ; 
in 1911 there were 46,173 boys and 6600 girls in the 
elementary schools. Provincial Councils were in- 
stituted, 1883, and reconstituted, 1010, as the elementary 
education authority and with restricted powers of 
local government. A feature of recent years has been 
the rise of a nationalist party antagonistic to the 
British occupation ; cf. plot to murder Khedive, 
Kitchener, and the Premier (July 1912). 

Arch nologic al Remains;— Practically all Egyptian 
secular buildings have perished, and the reason for this 
rapears in the only two towns which have been traced, 
TeU-el-Amarna and Kahun in the Fayum, where the 
hovel and the magnate’s villa seem to have been alike 
made of sunburned brick. At Tell-el-Amarna a royal 
palace remains in stone, but the practically complete 
disappearance of such buildings points to their also 
having been constructed of clay. The rock-cut tombs 
at Gizeh perhaps perpetuate the style of the earliest 
Egyptian dwellings. The Sphinx at Gi^h, perham 
the oldest example of non-domestio arch, in the world, 
though usually ascribed to the 4th dynasty, the pwamids 
of this district, the temples and tombs of the Nile valley 
and delta (vi^ supra), and an important body of Qk. 
and Bom. remaw constitute Egyptian antiquities. 
Plrobsbly all the rulers of the Memphitio dynasties 
erected pyramids {q.P*); that of Meydflm has been 
with certainty ascribed to Senoferu of the 8rd dynasty. 
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the three greatest, at Gizeh, to Cheops, CSiephren, and 
Myoerinus of the 4th dvnasty. The step-pyramid at 
Sakkara belongs to the earliest dynas&s. See 
AaOHlTBOTUBB. 

The centre of art shifted with the canltal from 
Memphis to Thebes. In the 12th dynasty the famous 
tombs at Beni Hasan were built, and the column first 
entered on its architectural career. This period fell 
far behind that of the Pyramids; but a Renaissance 
commenced during the 12th dynasty; the great 
temple at Karnak, commenced at that period, was one 
of tne glories of Egyptian arch., and many other 
temples, in which the utmost eflect was obtained from 
the now highly evolved column, were constructed 
round Thebes. The Deltaic dyimsties were poor in 
art, and the art of the Hellenistic and Rom. periods 
had little Egyi>tian character. Many ruined cities of 
this time remain ; coins are seldom found before the 
Gk. period ; statues, bas-reliefs In the tombs, hiero- 
glyphics, are found from the times of the Pyramids. 
The famous Book of ihs Dead is ascribed to the 19th 
dynasty, and wall-paintings became excellent at this 
time. Beads appear in the earliest tombs, and jewellery 
became an important Egyptian art. 

The art of coloured glass-making was known here 
from the beginning of history, and there are many 
remains of earthenware. For MSS. finds see Paljbo- 
OBAPHY. Handbooks on hieroglyphics are : Birch, 
Introduction to the Study of the Hieroglyphics (1857); 
Budge, First Steps in Egyptian (1895). 

Ancient Religion. — ^Thero is proof in the inscriptions 
of the Pyramids that the Egyptians of the age pro 
oediM the Ist dynasty believed in the resurrection of 
the (&ad, at least of dead royalties. From various 
inscriptions and papyri, chief of which are those that 
cox^ose The Book of ths Dead, and from the writings 
of Herodotus, Plutarch, and other Gk authors, some 
of the characteristics of Egyptian creeds have been 
discovered. In the earliest times every town and nomo 
had its separate deity, and when provinces were joined, 
as was probably the case with Upper and Lower Egypt 
when the let dynasty was established, a deity was 
adopted to protect the whole area. A tendency to 
monotheism is seen in the religious strife of the 18th 
and 19th dynasties, and apart from this the gods of 
the ruling city tended to receive universal adoration. 
All appear to have originated in the tribal fetishes of 
the Stone Age, and continued to be represented by 
animals ; thus the hawk represented Horus, the ibis 
represented Thoth, the cat mst and Sekhet, the bull 
of Apis Ptah, the cow Hathor or Isis, the lotus blossom 
Nefertom. In the later dynasties animals of these 
sacred classes were mummified after death. The 
fetishes sometimes appear, even in the earliest repre- 
sentations, with human figures. The nature-m^^hs 
also appear at an early date (Ba, the sun, and Hapi, 
the Nile, being prominent characters). Various in- 
animate objects were conceived as having organic life 
and will, and what we consider subjective emotions 
were regarded as external powers which possessed a 
man. 

Much of the higher philosophy of Egypt is now 
merely matter of speculation, but it was probably 
already highly developed in this mystioal race at the 
time of the construction of the Pyramids (6th to 4th 
millenniums B.a). ^ose great artistic works pre- 
supposed high scientific attainments, and it is not to 
be supposed that the Egyptians of that date were 
childira savages in their religious views. Memphis 

became the capital in the 3rd dynasty, and, ‘ „ 

to the Greeks, Ptah (with his goddess (^khet and their 
s. Imhotep), Ba, the sun-god, Osiris, Seth, Typhon 
and Horus, Memphite gods, then became the leading 
deities. In the Pyramid inscriptions, Ba and Osiris, 
who became national gods, were assigned the chief 
place, and Ptah remained a mere local deity. The 
recognised tradition at that time was that Ba (ancestor 
of the Pharaohs], bom in a lotus blossom, was parent 
of l^ow and Teinut, parents of Keb and Nut, parents 
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of Osiris* Isis* Seth, and Kephth]r8. Keb and Nut 
were afterwards interpreted as time and space. Osiris* 
slain by Seth* was carved into pieces* and although the 
pieces were collected and put together again by Isis* 
Oskia remained among the manes as king of the dead. 
Death occupied the thoughts of the Egyptians almost 
as much as life, and consequently Osiris divided their 
homage almost equally with Ra. 

The Egyptians are behoved to have discovered the 
relation of our planet to the universe* but in primitive 
times they thought that Ra* the sun* passed in the night 
in a boat through the kingdom of the dead* where 
Osiris reigned, and ascended from those under-regions 
for his day’s course. In the under- world Osiris judged 
the dead and decided on their future destiny. Both 
the soul (ba) and the astral body (JIca) of a mortal were 
dependent on the preservation of the body with which 
thev had previouslv been associated. Tlie ba was 
pornaps forced to leave the happy land and suiler 
reincarnation when the body perished. The sycamore 
tree seems to have been an astral plane translated out 
of the fourth dimension. When it fell the souls which 
had taken refuge in it jMrished. The body was pre- 
served by embalming, of which the process is known* 
accompanied by religious rites. Symbols of all the 
accessories of &e were* and still are* placed in the 
tombs ; the pap3rrus rolls and inscriptions on the 
walls often contain directions by which the soul is to 
find its way to the realm of Osiris. This way is nearly 
related to that of the Greeks by Charon’s ferry. The 
soul’s boat is often elaborately depicted on the walls 
of the tombs. Osiris remainea* but the worship of Ra 
gave place to that of Ammon. Tlie Greeks said that 
the Theban gods who replaced the Men^hitio in the 
12th dynasty were Amen (Ammon), Mentu, Atmu* 
Shu* etc. The original character of Amen is not 
known* but be usurped the traits of Ra and took the 
name Amen-Ra, while some of the Pharaohs assumed 
the name Amenophis, Neit became the chief divinity 
in the Saite period. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie (in Religion in Ancient Egypt) 
has analysed Egyptian religion into four elements 
corresponding to racial difierences established by 
foreign invasions in pro-dynastic days. These ele- 
ments are — ( 1 ) negro animistic deities* probably includ- 
ing the sycamore tree and ka and 6a ; (2) Libyan gods, 
».c. the Osirian triad (Osiris, Isis, and Horus), and 
other anthropological figures like Amen and Neit ; 
(3) Mesopotamian gods* Ra* Aten* and other aspects 
of the sun* whoso predominance was duo to the priests 
of Heliopolis; (4) deified ideas, such as Ptah* the 
creator* Meat, ‘abstract truth and law,’ Imhotep* son 
of Ptah* the ‘ peace and learning which follows law and 
order,’ obtained from Phoenician invaders, who also 
introduced the cow - goddess Hathor* henceforth 
associated with Isis. Foreign gods introduced in tiio 
djpiastio period were the Syrian Baal, Ashtaroth, 
Kedesh, and Bes (possibly Arabian and identical with 
the Egyptian lioness-god Bast). Serapis (the Hellen- 
ised Apis), Isis, and, above all* Horus, were worshipped 
in the Gk. and Rom. periods. Magic* much practised 
in primitive times, revived in the period of Egyptian 
decline* and there is much lit. for study of the suoject. 

Government. — Egypt is governed by an hereditary 
khedive nominally subject to the sultan of Turkey* to 
whom he pays a tribute of £720,000, but with very large 
independent rights, including those of concluding com- 
mercial treaties with foreign powers and of maintaining 
armed forces. Since 1883 the country has been under 
Brit, influence ; the Brit. Agent and Consul-General 
exercises oomploto financial and extensive political 
powers* while the Sirdar, or commander-in-chief* and all 
the higher officers belong (since 1882) to the Brit, army* 
and there is a Brit, army of occupation of some 6000 
men. The Legislative Council is partly nominated by 
the khedive* partly representative* and there are repre- 
sentarive General Assembly and Provincial Councils. 
No new loan can be raised or new tax imposed without 
the Assembly’s consent, but it has no dkeot legislative 


functions. Besides the pres, of the Council, who holds 
the ministry of the InWior, there are ministers of 
Education* Finance, Foreign Afiairs, Justice, Public 
Works* War* and Marine. 

ships^^i^io^/sas)* with seato in 5 towns, an^ 14 pro- 
vinces {mnairias), subdivided into marlMz, collections 
of townships, lliere are several systems of justice. 
Under the Capitulations (q.v.) foreigners are tried in 
special courts. Mixed tribunals were established in 
1876 for trial of matters between natives and foreigners, 
with appeal to the Court of Appeal at Alexandria ; 
cases l^tween foreigners of different nationalities* or 
cases between foreigners on matters of local interest, are 
also tried in these courts, but oases between foreigners 
of the same nationality are usually tried in Consular 
courts. There are certain exemptions for natives who 
are not Muhammadans* but, as a rule, the natives are 
subject to the Mehkemmeh courts, presided over by 
Cadis, for matters touching personal law* and to the 
Native Tribunals (established in 1884-89) of various 
kinds, with appeal to the Court of Api>eal at Cairo. 
Military service is theoretically obligatoi-y, but only a 
small proportion of the population is called upon to 
servo. 

Communications. — The Nile, navigable through- 
out Egypt, is still the groat thoroughfare for trade 
and travel, but there are, exclusive of the Sudan lino* 
over 2000 miles of railway rapidly extending ; of the 
total, two-thirds are in the delta*; the larger amount 
belongs to the government, which in 1909 acquired the 
Upper Egypt Auxiliary Railways and Western Oases 
Rauway. Lines from Alexandria and Port Said 
unite at Cairo and proceed up the Nile valley, beside 
the stream as far as Shellal, whence steamers run to 
Wadi Haifa, whence the Sudan railways run to the Rod 
Sea and southwards towards the heart of Africa (see 
Caph to Cairo Railway). Other lines nm from 
Damiotta to Cairo, from Cairo W Zagazig to Ismailia, 
from Port Said by Ismailia to Suez. Caravan routes 
run in all directions. There is good postal* telegraphic, 
and telephonic communication. 

Climate. — The Delta is not very wholesome for 
Europeans, but the rainless, dry climate of Upper 
Egypt has made it a health - resort. In Upper 
Egypt the temperature sometimes rises to 110®- 
140® Fahr., in l/owor Egypt it varies from 60®-60® 
Fahr. in winter (Deo. to March), when there are cold, 
damp* northerly winds, and from 85®-90® Fahr. in 
summer (especially May and June)* when hot* sand- 
laden winds from the east and south prevaU. Snow 
occasionally falls on the highest mountains. The 
true Egyptian seasons are* however* not those of the 
sun* but of the Nile* and were so reckoned in the 
immemorial Sothio system. 

Resources. — The Nile rises regularly at the 
end of July owing to the molting of the snows 
on the Abyssinian hills and the spring rains of 
the tropics* commences to sink in the middle' 
of October, and returns to its natural level in April 
From April to July* therefore* nothing can be grown, 
rain being absent* except where irrigation is possible. 
Cotton, sugar* and nee are nown from March 
to Oct.* dhurra and vegetables* July to Oot.* wheat* 
barley, and other cereals, Nov. to May. The chief crops 
are cotton, sugar-cane* rice* maize* wheat* barley, millet, 
and dates ; about £23,000*000 of cotton is exported 
yearly* over £18*000,0Ci0 being to Britain* whion also 
imports fiom Egypt £2,000*000 worth of cotton seeds, 
besides onions* oil-seed cake* beans* eggs* and manu- 
factured tobacco ; to Britain and other countries Egypt 
also sends raw wool, hides* cane-sugar, oranges* datos* 
gum* rice* henna* lentils* and tomatoes. Egyptian 
cirarettes are chiefly manufactured at Cairo and 
Alexandria* attar of roses at Cairo and in the towns 
of the Fay urn* where there are large rose gardens. 

Population. — The prevailing religion is Muhamma- 
danism* there being in 1907 a^ut 10,400,000 Muham- 
madans, 700,000 Copts (native Christians), 175,000 
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ChrittiaiM of various dsnoxninations^ and 89,000 Jews* 
Tlie Coptio religion is very similar to that of the Gk« 
Orthodox Church. Under the patriarch of Alex- 
andria there are three Egyptian archbishoprics and 
twelve bp’s. The famous univ. of El Azhar at Cairo 
was established in 972, and is still flourishins. Another 
large Muhammadan school is the mosque of El-Ahmadi 
at Tanta. Technical, secondary, and higher education 
are extremely weU provided for, chiefly by private 
initiative ; 34 Higher Primary Schools (for Europeans) 
and 146 Kuttab schools (for natives) are d&ectly 
under the Egyptian Board of Education ; 3279 
Kuttabs have received government aid since 1897. 

More than half the native population is engaged 
in agriculture ; it is chiefly composed of an Arab 
element intruded in the VII. cent., a Turk, element 
introduced shortly afterwards, and the Coptio sub- 
stratum. The origin of the Copts (g.v.J is not certainly 
known, but racial types arc to discerned in the 
inscriptions on the pyramids. The ruling race is 
believed to have landed from Asia on the lied Sea 
coast and taken up its abode at Koptos on the Nile. 
A second element is believed to be from Mesopotamian 
immigration in primitive times, the third and fourth 
the probable negro and Libyan substrata. The 
total population at 1907 Census was about 11,300,000, 
of whom 161,000 were foreigners (chiefly Gk., Ital., 
Brit., Ft., Austrian, Russian, German, and Persian). 

by Lane-Poole (1881), Budge (1902), Petrie 
(1903), Breasted (1906); MUner, England in E. (1892); 
Cromer, Modem E. (2 vols., 1908); Newberry and 
Garstang, Short History of Ancient E, (1912). 

EHRENBREITSTEIN (60* 22' N., V 38' E.), town, 
on Rhino, Prussia ; important fortress. Pop. (1910) 
6065. 

ElBAR, town, Guipuzcoa, Spain ; manufactures 
weapons. Elbar Work is damascened arms. See 
JC A AtAS 0 xiTnro 

ElBEN8TbcK(60*29'N., 12® 36' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; cattle market ; chemical and tobacco 
manufactories. Pop. (1910) 9622. 

EXGBUSNDORFF, JOSEPH, FREIHERR VON 
(1788-1857), Ger. romance- writer and lyrical poet. 

EZGHHORN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1762- 
1827), Ger. theologian ; prof, at Jena and Gk)tt ingen ; 
wrote works on Oriental subjects. Biblical criticism, 
and history. 

EIGHHORN, KARL FRIEDRIGH (1781-1854), 
Ger. jurist ; pub. important works on constitutional 
law. 

EZGHSTATT (48* 63' N., 11* 12' E.), town, Bavaria, 
Germany ; has cathedral. Pop. (1910) 8031. 

EIDER (64* 10' N., 8® 40' E.), river, Prussia, enters 
North Sea ; connected with Baltic by Kaiser Wilhelm 
CanaL 

EIDER DUCK, see under UiroK Family. 

EIFEL (60® 23' N., 6® 60' E.), hlUy region, Germany, 
bounded by Rhine, Moselle, and Belgium ; of volcanic 
origin ; has many extmet volcanoes and small 
lakes. 

EIFFEL TOWER, colossal iron structure, built 
1887-89, by Alexandre Gustave Eiffel, on the O^mps- 
de-Mars, Paris. It is 986 ft. high, consists chiefly of 
lattice- work, is of three storeys, and sorv^ by lifts. It 
cost c. £260,000, a sum paid up in admission fees. 

EIGG, Ego (66® 66' N., 6® 13' W.), island, Hebrides, 
Scotland ; columnar cliffs. 

EIGHT, PIECE OF, PlASTBB, PESO, old Span, 
coin. See Dollab. 

EIKON BASILIKE, The PoHrailure of His Sacred 
Majestie in his Solitudes and Sufferings, book pub, 
just after Charles L’s execution ; claims to be work of 
Charles, but Dr. Gaudon’a claim to authorship is 
generaUy accepted. Milton attacked it in Eihonociastes 

EXLDON HILLS (66® 36' N., 2* 46' W.), three hill 
peaks, in Roxburghshire, Scotland ,* highest, 1386 ft. 

SILENBURG (61® 27' N., 12® 37' B.), town, 
Saxony, (Germany. Pop. (1910) 17,398. 


EXLITHYXA, ancient Eg 3 rptian city, cm Nile^ 40 miles 
S. of Thebes ; site of tempos and royal tombs. 

EIMEO, Aimxo (17® 28' S., 140® 63' £.), one of the 
Society Islands ; area, 60 sq. miles ; French possession ; 
devastated by tidal wave, 1903; centre for London 
Missionary Society. 

EINBECK, Eimbick (61® 49' N., 9® 61' E.), town, 
Hanover, Germany ; manufactures textiles. Pop. 
(1910) 9430. 

EINDHOVEN (51® 26' N., 6® 28' E.), town, In 
Brabant, Holland ; flourishing industrial centre. 
Pop. 4730. 

EINHARD, EoiimATiD (770-840), Ger. historio- 
grapher; associate and biographer of Charlemagne. 

EINHORN, DAVID (1809-79), Amer. Jew, intro- 
duced various ritual reforms; strong opponent of slavery. 

EINSIEDELN (47® 7' N., 8® 45' E.), town, Switzer- 
land ; has Benedictine monastery. Pop. (1910) 8420. 

EISENACH (60® 69' N., 10* 19' E.), town, Saxe- 
Weimar, Germany ; Lnther translated Bible in the 
Wartburg here. Pop. (1910) 38,363. 

EZSENBERG (60® 68' N., 11® 64' E.). town, Saxe- 
Altenburg, Germany. Pop. (1910) 10,760. 

EISENERZ (47® 33' N., 14® 63' E.), town, Austria ; 
rich ore quarried in district ; iron and steel foundries. 
Pop. (1910) 7667. 

EISLEBEN (61® 33' N.. 11® 33' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; Luther’s birthplace ; centre of mining 
district. Pop. ( 1910) 24,627. 

EISTEDDFOD (pi. Eisteddfodau), Welsh bardic 
congress, of very ancient origin ; earliest description of 
one, held at Conway, dates from VI. cent. The modem 
annual celebration l^gan in 1819. The purpose of the 
ceremony is the cultivation and encouragement of 
Welsh poetry, music, and tradition. See History of 
Eisteddfod, by Roberts (1909). 

EJECTMENT, Eng. legal action for recovery of 
land by writ of summons demanding immediate posses- 
sion. In Scotland the process is by summary ejection. 

EKASILICON, BOO Germanittm. 

EKATERINBURG (66® 62' N., 60® 42' E.), town, 
Perm, Russia, in centre of mining district. Pop. 
(1910) 51,740. 

EKATERINODAR (46® 3' N., 38® 53' E.), town, 
on Kuban R., Caucasia, Russia. Pop. (1910) 93,800. 

EKATERINOSLAV (48® 16' N., 36® E.), govern- 
ment, S. Russia ; area, ^,477 sq. miles ; surface un- 
dulating ; produces coal, iron, wneat, fruits ; cereals 
exported in large quantities. Pop. (1910) 3,061,300. 
Ekaterinoslav (48® 28' N., 35® 7' E.), capital, on 
river Dnieper. Pop. (1910) 148,870. 

EKHOF, KONRAD (1720-78), Ger. actor; highly 
esteemed by Goethe. 

EKRON (31® 61' N., 34® 61' E.), ancient town, 
Palestine ; modem Akib. 

EL BA88AN, town, in vilayet of Monastir, European 
Turkey; iron and copper manufactures; seat of 
Gk. bishop. Pop. 15,000. 

EL DORADO, name given by Spaniards to undis- 
covered * land of gold * in S. America ; many expeditions 
searched vainly for it from 1631 to 1696, when Raleigh 
(q.vJ) was liberated bv the avariciouB James 1. to 
endeavour to find the ^city of Manoa in El Dorado* ; 
term now used metaphorically for land where acquire- 
ment of wealth is easy. 

ELOBEID (13® 16' N., 29® 48' E.), chief town, 
Kordofan, Sudan; extension of Cairo to Khartima 
railway was opened to El O., 1912 ; Hicks Pasha with 
Egyptian army defeated here by Mahdi, 1883 ; 
important trade centre for gum, ivory, cattle. Pop. 
c. 10,000. 

EL PASO (31® 46' N., 106® 25' W.), town, Texas, 
U.S. A., on Rio Grande ; important trading and railway 
centre ; lead smelting carried on ; railway carriages 
manufactured. Pop. (1910) 39,279. 

EL RENO (36® 32' N., 97® 69' W.), town, Oklahoma, 
U.S. A. Pop. (1910) 7872. 

EL TEB (c. 18® N.„ 87® 30' E.), place near coast of 
Bed Sea, Sudan. 
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EL WAD (33* 20' 0* 56' E.), town, Sahara, 

Algeria, Airioa. Pop. 7586. 

ELABUGA (66* 45' N., 62* E.), town, Nyatka, 
Bnssia ; ezporta oom. Pop. 9776. 

ELiBOGARPUB, family of plants of order 
JAliaeia ; found in E. Indies and Australia. 

ELAGABALUS, see llELiooABAiiOS. 

ELAM (c. 31* 20' N., 49* 20' E.), Bible name for 
Persian provinoe Susiana. Capital is Susa or Shushan. 
Exact extent uncertain ; ezoavations at Susa shed 
light on early history. E. figured in Babylonian myth. 

ELAND {Ortas canna), a fawn-coloured African 
antelope; males and females with strongly ridged 
home; male with large dewlap; height, 6 ft. — ^the 
largest of antelopes. 

ELAND8LAAGTE, small town. Natal; battle 
between British and Boers fought here, Oct. 21, 1899. 

ELASMOSAURUS, see Reptiles. 

ELA8TZCITT. — ^This term denotes that property of 
matter in virtue of which it tends to recover from any 
change of shape or volume which has been produced 
by an applied force. A body can be given such a 
change in a variety of ways, for it can be compressed, 
elongated, twisted, bent, or sheared. In each case 
the force applied is termed a stress, and is measured 
1^ th^ numoer of units of force acting per unit area, 
^e resulting change or deformation is termed a 
strain, and is generally measured by the amount of 
change in each unit which undergoes the change. 
But as different materials yield by different amounts 
to the same stress, it is necessary to have for each 
material a quantity which will specify or measure 
the behaviour of the material under a stress of each 
particular kind. Such quantities arc termed elastic 
moduli, and they are generally defined for any par- 
ticular kind of stress as the ratio of the stress applied 
to the strain produced. The first is known as Toung^s 
modulus, which is applied to cases of linear extension. 
Suppose a heavy mass is attached to the lower end 
of a vertical wire whoso upper end is fixed. The stress 
is the weight of the mass divided by the area of cross 
section of the wire. The strain is the amount by 
which the wire stretches, divided by the length of the 
wire. The ratio of stress to strain is known as Young’s 
modulus. 

The second ia known as Poisson's ratio, and it arises 
in the following way : if a wire elongates under tensile 
stress (as in the example given), its diameter must 
contract. The ratio of the transverse (or diametral) 
strain to the longitudinal or extonsional strain is 
Poisson’s ratio. 

The third modulus is the rigidity, a simple concep- 
tion of which may be obtained as follows. Let a 
large number of square sheets of paper, equal in size, 
be laid exactly one above another on a horizontal 
surface, so as to form a cube. Keeping the lowest 
sheet at rest, slide each sheet over that below it so that 
a vertical face of the cube becomes a plane inclined 
to the verticaL The deformation thus produced is 
termed a shear. In the case of a solid cuoe, it could 
be produced by equal forces acting tangentially in 
(^posite directions on two opposite faces of the cube. 
Tne shearing stress is measured by the force thus 
acting on unit surface, and the snearing strain is 
measured by the angle (supposed smaU) through 
which one face of the cube rotates from its unstrained 
pjosition. The ratio of the stress to the strain is the 
rigidity. 

Lastly, we have the modulus of volume elasticity, 
or bulK modulus. Suppose a cube, whose edges 
are unit length, is subjected to an equal pressure 
on all its faces. Owing to compression, each edge 
will diminish in length. If this oiininution be I, the 
volume of the cube will be decreased by 31 (approxi- 
mately). If the applied pressure per unit area^ P, 

P 

the modulus of volume elasticity will be Fre- 
3/ 

queutly, the reciprocal p of this modulus is used, 


and is known as the compressibility. Between these 
four ratios or moduli, two relations are known. Oon- 
sequently, if any two of the four are determined 
experimentally, the remaining two can readily be 
oaloulated. 

In all oases of deformation of a solid body, Hoohs's 
law applies. This is to the effect that, so long as the 
deformation is small, the strain produced is pro- 
portional to the stress applied. Thus, so lon^ as 
Hooke’s law applies, the action is said to be within 
the limits of perfect elasticity. When the stress 
and strain are large, the body passes the yield point 
beyond which the law is no longer applicable, and a 
permanent set is produced. 

The values of the elastic constants for a substance 
vary with temperature, with the mechanical or 
thermal treatment it has received, and with its 
freedom from impurity, 

ELATERIUM, drug, prepared from a deceit of the 
juice of the fruit of the * squirting onoumoer ’ plant 
{EebaUium elaterium), in the form of slightly curved, 
greyish cakes of bitter taste. It is a violent purgative, 
nroduoing watery evacuations, the active prinoi^ in it 
Ming a neutral body, elaterin. E. is used in asoitea 
and Bright’s disease, to assist in removing the surplus 
fluid from the body. 

ELBA (42* 46' N., 10® 15' E.), island, Mediterranean, 
off Tuscan coast, Italy ; surface mountainous ; pro- 
duces iron, granite, manganese, wine, fish ; Napoleon 
lived here, 1814-15. Pop. 25,043. 

ELBE (53* 53' N., 9* 10' E.), large river, Germany; 
rises on Bohemian side of Riesengebirge ; flows S., W., 
and N.W., in Bohemia ; N.W. and W., passing through 
magnificent scenery of Saxon Switzenand ; through 
Prussia N.W., sometimes N.E. ; 8 miles above 

Hamburg divides into several streams (which reunite 
at Blankenese), and enters Ger. Ocean at Cuxhaven ; 
chief tributaries, Tser, Moldau, Eger, Sohwarze-Elster, 
Elder, Mulde, S^e, Havel ; princip^ towns, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Magdeburg, Wittenberge, Torgau. E. is 
navigable as far as Melnik (junction of Moldau, 
Bohemia) ; total length, 725 miles, of which over 500 are 
navigable ; connected with Baltic, Trave, Havel, and 
Oder by canals. E. often figures in history, especially 
during Austro-Pruss. Wars. 

ELBERFELD (61* 16' N., 7* 9' E.), town, Prussia, 
situated on river Wupper ; great cotton centre ; manu- 
factures textiles, carpets, machinery, hardware, paper, 
and has large export trade ; has some fine puolio 
buildings; many ehurohes, schools, and charitable 
institutions. Pop. (1910) 170,118. 

ELBEUF (49* 17' N., 1* 7' E.), town, Seine-Inf^rieure, 
France. Pop. 17,800. 

£LBING(54* 10' N., 19*25' E.), port, Prussia; ship- 
building, machinery. Pop. (1910) 68,516. 

ELBOW, see Skeleton. 

ELBURZ, Alburz (c. 36* 40' N., 60' E.), moun- 
tains, N. Persia to S. of Caspian Sea ; length of range, 
c. 600 miles ; highest peak, Demavend (19,400 ft.) ; . 
slopes facing Caspian covered with woodland, and 
watered by many streams ; an important pass is 
Kharzan. 

- ELCHE (38* 16' N., 0* 41' W.), town, Alicante, 
Spain. Pop. 27,308. 

ELGHINGEN (48* 47' N., 10* 16' E.), village, 
Bavaria, Germany ; Fr. defeated Austrians, 1805. 

ELCHO, DAVID, see Wemyss. 

ELDAD BEN MAHLl (IX. cent.), Jewish traveller ; 
supposed author of work relating to Lost Tribes. 

ELDER, genus Samlmcus, natural order Capri- 
jdiactes, deciduous shrubs and trees ; common elder, 
with black berries {8. nigra), is used medicinally and 
for turned articles, t.g. pegs and combs. 

ELDER, a title existing in the ancient Jewish 
Church ; thence in Christianity. The exact relation 
between the primitive e., or presbyter, and bp. is open 
to dispute ; rs exist now in i^esbyterianism. 

ELDON, JOHN SCOTT, 1ST EARL OP (1761- 
1838), Eng, lawyer; Attomey-Gen. (1793); Lord Chief- 
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Justice of Common Pleas (1799); Lord Chancellor 
(1801); violently Conservative, he opposed abolition of 
capital punishment for minor offences. 

£LEAN-£B£TRIAN SCHOOL, a Gk. philosophi- 
cal school, of which little is known, founded in Elis, his 
native city, by Phsedo, who as a youth had boon a 
disciple oi Socrates, and subsequently removed to 
Eretria. 

ELEANOR OP AQUITAINE (c. 1122-1204), dau. 
of William V., Buko of A. ; ra. Louis VII. of France ; 
divorced, she m. Henry II. of England — a union 
which led to Anglo-French Wars. 

ELEATIG SCHOOL, a Gk. school of philosophy 
founded by Parmenides of Elea (fl. V. cent. b.o.). 
Parmenides expounded his philosophy in a poem 
consisting of two parts, the Way of Truth and the 
Way of Opinion. The Way of Truth argues that only 
what is can be thought, and it must be one, without 
ast or future, indestructible, indivisible, immovable, 
nito (because complete), and ec^ual in every direction 
like a sphere. But, since the distmetion of material and 
immaterial had not yet arisen, ‘ what is * (or Being) 
meant, for Parmenides, Body, and ‘ what is not * meant 
empty space. The Way of Opinion seeks to show that 
a belief m change, motion, etc., leads to difficulties oven 
greater than the denial of them. 

This attempt was carried further by his pupil, Zeno, 
also of Elea, who in a series of puzzles, of vmich that of 
Achillea and tho Tortoise is the best known, argued the 
unintoUigibility of multiplicity and of space and motion. 

Tho E. view was in extreme opposition to that of 
Heraclitus (^.v.), and may bo called a materiaUstio 
monism. The problem occupied Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles {qq.v.)\ but the growth of the distinction 
between mind and matter gave a new turn to the 
controversy in the next century. 

ELECAMPANE {Inula Heleniurji), perennial 
European plant of order Compost tai ; height, 2 to 5 ft. ; 
yellow flowers ; contains holenin (C«HgO) and inulin 

(C 12 H 20 OJQ). 

ELECTION, parhamontary and municipal, is under 
certain regulations. In U.K. any male with certain 
qualifications can bo elected to Parliament; infants, 
women, aliens, lunatics, clergy, criminals, and holders of 
certain offices are ineligible. Electors must possess either 
Household, Occupation, Lodger, or Service Franch- 
ise or certain others, with slight variations in Scotland 
and Ireland ; members are also elected by the Univ’s 
of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, and the Scot. 
Univ’s. Voting is now by ballot, a cross being marked 
a^inst the name of the candidate for whom the voto is 
given. The votes are counted by tho returning oflicer. 
Si. expenses are regulated by Act of Parliament ; bribery, 
corruption, treating, etc., can be heavily punished ; a 
guilty candidate if elected can be unseated. 

In Municipal e’s tho burgesses elect to town councils. 
Women can elect, but are not eligible. There 
are certain property qualifications. In England 
the council elects aldermen and mayor on November 
9. In Scottish burghs tho mrliamentary electors 
vote, with the addition of qualified women. 

Vote (Lat. votum, a vow), tho deliberate expression 
of a wish or preference by one or other of various 
methods — e.g. acclamation, shouting (‘ayes ’ and ‘ noes ’), 
show of hands, rising to feet, ‘ dividing * (into separate 
lobbies), or by secret ballot {q.v.). Univ. electors 
may vote by post ; shareholders and others often 
vote by proxy. Voting machines are used to record 
and count votes in some countries {e.g. America), 
the Bardwell votometer and Standard machine being 
the most successful. Qualifications for a parliamentary 
or municipal v. difler in various countries, the commonest 
being those of age, sex, education, property, residence, 
sanity. ‘ One man, one vote ’ is advocated by oppon- 
ents of plural voting ; * one vote, one value * goes 
further and requires constituencies equal in number 
of electors, so that each man’s vote is the same in 
value. Under Proportional Representation the elector 
has a single ' transferable * vote, so that if, among 
34 
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several candidates, his favourite is not elected, his 
vote may not be lost, but help to return the candidate 
he considers second -l^st. 

In United States elections are national (for CSon- 
^ess, or electoral college to choose president), state 
(for officials of state — governor, etc.), and municipal 
(town, city or county). Although most states accept 
in theory principle of universal manhood suffrage (and 
several extend vote to women). Cal. Conn, and ^ss. 
insist on minimum of education ; and several Southern 
states do likewise or impose taxes, to exclude indigent 
and ignorant negroes, in La. disqualified persons may 
vote if they were entitled on Jan. 1, 1867, or are sons or 
grandsons of people then voters 

ELECTION, m Calvinism, Predestination {q.v.). 

ELECTORAL COMMISSION, created to settle 
U.S.A. presidential election dispute (1876); candidates 
were Tilden (Democrat) and Hayes (Republican) ; 
verdict in Hayes’ favour was partisan. An Act of 1887 
provides for settling disputes conclusively. 

ELECTORS, tho Ger. princes (Kurfiirsten), origin- 
ally seven, who elected (jler. kings and Holy Rom. 
emperors — royal titles almost invariably held by 
one and tho same man. Tho Ger. kingship, 
like that of other countries, was partly elective, 
partly official, though for several reasons the elective 
element came to predominate, partly because tho 
Rom. Imperial tradition was maintained, and the old 
Empire had always been elective. By tho XII. cent, the 
usual e’s wore the throe Rhenish abp’s (KoLn, Mainz, and 
Trier) and tho groat dukes. Tho Golden Bull of Charles 
IV. (1356) rocojmised as lay e’s tho Palatine of the 
Rhine, Duke ot Saxony, Margnwe of Brandenburg, 
and King of Bohemia ; two other votes were cr. for 
Bavaria (1623) and Hanover (1708). See Empire, 
Holy Roman, German Empire, History. 

ELECTHA (classical myth. ). — ( 1 ) One of the Pleiades. 
(2) Dau. of Agamemnon and Clytamnestra, and sister of 
Orestes. Subject of tragedies by iEschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, and opera by Strauss. 

ELECTRIC EEL {Qymnotus cUciricus\ most for- 
midable of electric fishes, capable, by electric shook, 
of overturning horses; found in rivers of Brazil and 
Guiana, 6 to 8 ft. long ; not related to true eels. 

ELECTRICITY. Current e. treats of e. in motion, 
while electrostatics treats of o. at rest. It is seen that 
o. flows between two points at different pressures when 
joined by a conductor. If the flow is to continue, tho 
pressure difference or difference in potential must be 
sustained. Tliis is achieved by batteries and dynamos. 
The existence of the current appears from the pro- 
perties acquired by the conductor ; it becomes heated, 
a magnetic field is created round it, and if it is severed 
and the ends connected to plates of certain substances 
placed apart in certain liquids these are decomposed. 

Tho practical unit of current is the ampere^ the 
unit difference of pressure, tho volt. As shown by the 
heating effect, any conductor resists the passage of a 
current, and the unit of resistance is the ohm. The 
relation between curient C, pressure loss E in, and 
resistance R of, a conductor is ^ven by Ohm’s Law, viz. 
E=RC. If any two of theso are known the third is 
fixed. So if a cable carries 300 amperes and the 
pressure difference between tho ends is 6 volts, tho 
resistance is 6 -r 300 = *02 ohms ; or if tho resistance is 
Imown *02 ohms and the current is 300 amperes, the 
drop in volts will be 6 ; or if tho drop is to oe 6 volts 
and the current 300 amperes, a cable of resistance 
0*2 ohms must be chosen. 

■Whon conductors are joined on end or in series, 
their joint resistance equals the sum of the separate 
resistances. When they branch out from one point 
and join together at another or are in parallel, a current 
divides between them, the smallest resistance passing 
the greatest current. This is comparable to water in 
a pipe-line dividing between two pipes of different 
diameter. With resiatanoes a> current C, a passes 

. C, b passes C. Any number of resistances 
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in parallel are e<][uiYalent to one resistance =:produot 
of the single resistances -r their sum. In the special 
case of n equal resistances, each B, the equivalent 



The heat develo]^ in a resistance, which will produce 
light with a suitable resistance, is expressed by Joule's 
lilw: Calories =s*24ECl=‘24C*Rt, t being the time 
in seconds. The total energy of radiation corresponds 
to the loss in pressure £. Arago discovered that 
iron filings in the neighbourhood of a conductor carrying 
a current set themselves in definite positions, and 
Oersted found that a magnetic needle set itself at 
right angles to the conducting wire. A cylindrical 
coil, in fact, when carrying a current behaves as a 
magnet with north and south ends. The magnotisni 
is concentrated by inserting a core of soft iron, which 
becomes a temporary electro- magnet. 

ZUeoirostatioa. — It was known to the Greeks that 
amber (^ektron) when rubbed became capable of 
attracting light bodies. This property, imparted by 
friction, & shown in different degrees by all substances 
when suitably rubbed, and the body is said to be 
electrified or possess electrification. It appears by 
experiment that there are two kinds of electrification 
produced in equal quantities at the same time. Glass, 
rubbed with sUk, is said to be positively electrified ; 
vulcanite, rubbed with fur, negatively electrified. 
Also similarly electrified bodies repel, dissimilarly 
electrified b^ies attract each other. Now some 
bodies such as metals do not exhibit those properties 
when held and rubbed, but do so if given a glass 
handle. Such bodies are called conductors : ^ss, 
vulcanite, and such-like are insulators. A positively 
charged or electrified body is at a higher electrical 
pressure than the earth, and if it is connected to earth 
by a conductor, electricity flows from it till the pressures 
bMome equal A negatively chained body is at a 
lower pressure or potential than the earth, and when 
connected receives electricity. The earth’s potential 
is assumed sero for convenience. There can be no 
flow of electricity without difference of potential 
which corresponds to difference of temperature or 
difference of head with water. 

A positively charged body, such as a sphere in the 
centre of a room, tends to discharge itself and therefore 
the air round it is strained. An electric field is thus 
created and an insulated conductor placed in it is 
electrified negatively on the side next the sphere, 
positively on the side distant from the sphere. This 
u eleoiroBtatio induction. The transmitting medium 
(air) is a dielectric. If a sheet of glass or mica be 
now interposed, the inductive effect is increased, 
llidse and similar substances are said to have a higher 
speoifio inductive capacity (S.I.C.) than air, the 
Bpeoiflo inductive capacity of which is taken as 1. 

Electrostatic measurement starts from the law 
that the force between two charges is proportional 
to their p^uot divided by the square of their distance 
ajpart. The unit charge is such that it repels an equal 
charge 1 centimetre distant in air with a force of 
1 dyne. The potential again at any point is the work 
done in moving a unit positive charge against the 
force to that point from an infinite distance : and 
the potential is 1 if the work done is 1 erg. For a 
sphere, the potential recharge radius. L^tly, the 
capacity is the charge when the potential si. The 
fundamental equation, charge soapaoitv X potential 
connects the three. An arrangement ox conductors 
separated by a thin dieleotrio has high capacity and 
is termed a condenser. 

Elbotbostatio Machines, appliances for pro- 
dnoing positive and negative electricity separately, 
in large quantities. The earlier forms of machine 
depended on Friction, but these have given way to 
maohined aepending on Induction, by which is meant 
that a TOsitive charge on a conductor will ' induce ’ 
(f.e. produce) an equ^ negative charge on another oon- 
duotor placed near it, and conversely for a negative 


charge. The simplest of this t3rpe of machine 
ii the Electrophoras (q.v.). All electrical machines 
consist essentially of two parts, one foi^roduoing and 
one for collecting the electricity. The Wimshurst 
Influence Machine is typical of others. It consists 
of two circular glass plates, placed close together and 
arranged to rotate m opposite directions. To the 
outer surface of each are attached an even number 
of metal strips. A small charge (positive or negative) 
is given to one of the strips, and as the plates rotate 
the others become chargecl by induction, the charges 
increasing with rotation. The charges are collected oy 
wire combs touching the plates, and stored in metal 
knobs. More correctly, the combs neutralise the charges 
and induce similar charges in the knobs. Other m- 
duction machines are : Holtz Electrical Machine, 
Kelvin’s Water-dropping Apparatus, Kelvin’s Mouse 
MiU, Toopler’s Influence Machine. 

Modem Views of EUxlricity^ Lodge (Macmillan ) ; 
The Principles of Electricity, Campbell (Jack). 

Electric Waves. — If a condenser, such as a Leyden 
jar, be discharged through a good conductor, electric 
oscillations are set up in the conductor, the charge 
surging to and fro as if it had overshot the mark each 
time, just as is the case in the swinging of a pendulum. 
The same occurs if there is a short air gap in the 
conductor, the first part of the discharge making the 
gap a good conducting path. The time of a complete 
oscillation Is 27r ^hC, where C is the capacity of the 
circuit and L the self-induction. Direct evidence of 
the oscillatory nature of a spark discharge may be 
obtained by a photograph or by revolving mirrors. 

If the oscillationa are very rapid, electric (more 
correctly, electro-magnetic) waves are set up in the 
surrounding air. These waves travel away from the 
apparatus with the velocity of light, and consist of 
e&otrio and magnetic disturbances taking place at 
right angles to each other and to the direction In 
which the waves are travelling. Hertz {q.v.), who 
investigated the subject in 1888, dotoctod the waves 
by means of a ‘ resonator,* consisting of a thick copper 
wire bent into a circle and ending in two knobs, the 
distance between which was adjustable. When the 
resonator was * in tune * a spark passed between the 
knobs. He proved that electric waves are capable 
of reflection, refraction, polarisation, and interference 
according to the same laws which govern waves of 
light, and that they travel with the same velocity. 
It is now believed that light waves are simply electric 
waves of very short wave length and high frequency. 

In the application of electric waves to Wireless 
Telegraphy the oscillations take place along the 
aerial and the detector is a 'coherer* (see Tele- 
qbaph). 

Electro-kinetloe treats of the properties of the 
electric current. These may be generalised under 
four heads : (1) The production of a magnetic field 
(Elboteo-maonetism). — Owing to this the mechanical 
action of one current on another is such that parallel 
oirouits will attract each other if the current flow in 
the same direction in both, and repel if the current 
flow in opposite directions. This has found practical 
application in Weber’s Electro-dynamometer and 
Kelvin’s Ampere Balance. (2) The production of heal. — 
Even the best conductors oppose a resistance to the 
passage of a current, which therefore has to perform 
work m overcoming this resistance ; this work results 
in the production of heat. The quantity of heat 
produced in a second by a current 0 against a resist- 
ance R is C^R. Also the thinner the conductor, the 
greater the resistance ; hence in a thin filament like 
that of an electric lamp the heat is sufficient to cause 
it to glow brightly given a sufficient strength of current. 
(3) Ohemical effects (Electrolysis). — ^Inis forms the 
basis of the present legal definition of the practical 
unit of current (the AiiptoE), viz. ‘That current 
which deposits *001118 grammes of silver per second.* 
Properties (2) and (3) have been put to great com- 
mercial use in metallurgical processes (Elbctro- 
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BiSTALLUBOT). (4) Induction, disoovered by Faraday in 
183 1. He found that currents can neither be created nor 
destroyed instantaneously. This is similar to the pro- 
perty of * inertia * in material bodies. Transformers, in 
use at all generating stations, and induction coils depend 
on this prinoi;ple. Faraday further discovered that 
if a conductor is moved so as to out the lines of force 
of a magnetic field a current is ' induced/ t.e. generated, 
in it, the strength of the induced current being pro^r- 
tional to the rate of motion of the conductor, lliis 
discovery has made possible the commercial produc- 
tion and use of the electric current. The aynamo 
works on this principle, a number of coils revolving 
in a magnetic neld produced by electro-magnets. The 
cumnt so generated, however, changes its direction 
twice in ea<m revolution (alternating current), but by 
moans of a commutator this is changed into a current 
which always flows in the same direction. 

J. J. Thomson, Elements of the Mathematical Theory 
of Electricity and Magnetism ; Poynting and Thomson, 
Magnetism and Electricity. 

Supply. — Electric current is produced by one or 
more dynamos di'iv'en by a steam or gas endue 

or water-power, and is conducted, either overhead or 
underground, by copper cables. In the interior of 
buildings the conductor is a rubber-covered copper 
wire laid in a wood or fireproof casing. The current 
generated by a dynamo is alternating, i.e. it changes 
in direction twice in each revolution of the dynamo 
ooils, but this can be changed by means of a commu- 
tator into a continuous current, always flowing in one 
direction. The supply will be either a continuous or an 
alternating current system, according to the purpose 
for which it is required ; thus, for traction, a continuous 
current of between 600 and 600 volts is needed, while 
for lighting either one or the other will do. 

The oontinuous-ourront system is either a low or 
high pressure system (low or high voltage). The first 
is suitable for supplying an immediate neighbourhood, 
the current being produced at between 460 and 600 
volts, and by means of a three-wire system supplied to 
users at hail this voltage. At such stations, it is. 
usual, for economic reasons, to utilise storage batteries, 
which make a small plant, worked all the time, a possi- 
bility — when a sudden extra demand is made on the 
sup^y, the batteries discharge together with the 
dynamo, and on the demand falling, the excess pro- 
duced by the dynamo charges the battery. 

The hjgb-pressure system is used where current has 
to be supplied to some distance from the generating 
station. In the ordinary way, there would uo a great 
loss of power owii^ to the boating by the current of a 
long conductor. This could be avoided either by using 
a very thick cable, and thus reducing its resistance, or 
by generating a high voltage. The nrst would involve 
a heavy outlay on copper, and the second grave risks 
on the part of consumers in case of accidental contact. 
To prevent loss of power, therefore, the current is either 
(a) produced at low pressure, changed at the station 
into a high-pressure current by a etep-up transformer 
(q.v,), transmitted at this high pressure to suboentres, 
where it is changed back to a low-pressure current by 
step-down transformers, and then supplied to users 
from these centres ; or (6) produced at high pressure 
straightway, and changed to low pressure at the sub- 
oentres. 

The sltemating-current system is either single phase 
or polyphase, and the above remarks with regard to 
high and low pressure currents apply. The single- 
phase system cannot be used with storage batteries, 
and consequently the polyphase system xs now com- 
monly employed. 

In small towns where the station supplies power for 
both traotion and Ughting, double current dynamos 
are used, giving a continuous current for the former and 
an alternating current for the latter purpose. 

For private plants, a dynamo is usuaUy employed. 
It is advisable to have storage batteries in connection 
with it, not only as a safeguard in case of stoppage, but 


also because the dynamo and driving engine require 
constant skilled attendance. See LiaHTiiiro. 

A. Gay and 0. Y. Yeaman, Central Station EleelrieUy ; 
C. H. Wordingham, Central Electrical Stations ; L. 
Andrews, Elwiricity Control ; W. Perren Mayoook, 
Electricity Wiring ^ Fitting, SwiteJ^es, and Lamps. 

Electrolysis. — If the platinum wires from the 
terminals of a battery are dipped into either (1) pure 
water, or (2) pure hydrochloric acid, no change takes 
place, but if a small amount of (2) is added to the water, 
on the passage of a current, certain chemical changes 
ensue. Therefore the solution of bydroohlorio acid 
in water is a conductor of electricity, which pure water 
and pure hydrochloric acid are not. The term electro- 
lyte IS applied to substances which in aqueous solution 
conduct electricity ; salts, acids, and basics are electro- 
lytes. The same substances dissolved in chloroform 
do not conduct electricity ; therefore they are present 
in some special condition in water. This condition is 
called dissociation, and it is supposed that when an 
electrolyte, sodium chloride, is dissolved in water, it 
splits into metallic radicles, or cations, carrying positive 
and negative radicles, or anions, carrying negative 
elootrioity. 

In the case of an aqueous solution of sodium ohlorido 
there are sodium ions and chlorine ions. These, it must 
be observed, do not show the properties of the elements 
chlorine and sodium, because they are modified by the 
charge of electricity they carry. The dissociation 
varies in different electrolytes, and increases with the 
dilution till a maximum is reached. This splitting into 
ions, neither of which interferes with the action of the 
other, explains why two series of reactions, one belong- 
ing to the metal radicle, the other to the salt radicle, 
are obtained from a solution of a salt. 

When a current from a battery is passed through a 
solution of sodium chloride, the eleotrio forces direct 
the anions or chlorine ions to the positive pole or 
anode, and the cations or sodium ions to the negative 
pole or cathode. This movement of the ions is termed 
^migration of ions.* At the anode the negative oharge 
of the chlorine ion and at the cathode the positive 
charge of the sodium ion are neutralised, and these 
become ordinary atoms ; the chlorine molecule is 
liberated, bubbling up from the anode, which the 
sodium attacks, the water yielding hydrogen, which is 
liberated, and sodium hydroxide, which alKalinises the 
water round the oathode. If the sodium had no action 
on water, it would simply fall to the bottom of the 
tank. This decomposition, which results from passing 
an eleotrio current through an electrolyte, is termed 
electrolysis. It forms the basis of many industrial 
processes for the isolation and refining of metals. It 
can also be used as a laboratory method of analysis. 
See also Elkctro-Thhbapeutics. 

Eleoiroplatiag is one of the adaptations ; the article 
to be plated is attached to the negative pole of a 
battery, and immersed in a bath of suitable solution 
of some salt of the metal to be deposited. If the sub- 
stance to be coated is non-conducting, it is coated with 
graphite to render it conducting. Tne anode is made 
of the metal of which a coating is desired, and as it 
dissolves it maintains the strength of the bath approxi- 
mately constant. The same amount of electricity 
deposits the same amount of me tab Copper, silver, 
nickel, and gold can bo deposited. An adnorent and 
regular deposit is obtained by regulating the concentra- 
tion of the bath and the strength of the current. 

Eleotrotyplng is the electroplating of a plaster, wax, 
or gutta-percha mould from an engraved wooden block. 
The moulds are coated with plumbago. 

Thermoeleotrioit^. — If ^e ends A, B, of a copper 
wire are soldered to the ends X, Y respectively <« an 
iron wire, and if one of the junctions, e.g. AX, is 
heated, a current of electricity will flow round the 
circuit so as to pass from the copper to the iron across 
the heated junction. The same effect will be produced 
if the junction BY is cooled to a temperature below 
that of the AX junction. Suoh currents are termed 
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Ihmnodectric currents, and they are said to be due to 
a thermoeleotroraotive force set un by the difference 
in temperature between the two tnermoeleotrio junc- 
tions. They can be produced in any pair of metals 
and even by samples of the same metal which have 
received different mechanical treatment. Again, if 
the junction BY be kept in melting ioe, while the 
junction AX is gradually raised in temperature, the 
current increases in strength at first, reaches a 
maximum when AB is at a temperature of about 
270® C., then decreases until it is zero, at about 640® 
C., and for higher temperatures flows in the reverse 
dhwtion. The temperature at which the current 
reaches a maximum is termed the neutral point, and 
it lies midway between the temperatures of the two 
junctions when the current reverses its direction. If 
the circuit is made up of a number of metals, the 
total thermoelectromotive force in the circuit is the 
sum of the thormoelectromotive forces due to the 
separate junctions. Hence the thermoelectric effect of 
including any additional metal in the circuit is zero if 
its ends are at the same temp(^ratiire. 

The above phenomena have their converse shown 
when a current from some separate source is sent round 
the circuit. In the example taken above, if this 
separate current flows from the copper to the iron 
across the junction which was heated, it is found that 
heat is absorbed at this and evolved at the other 
junction. This, named after its discoverer, is known 
as the Peltier effect. Thermoelectric circuits are 
largely used in scientific work for the measurement of 
temperature. The principle is also applied in the 
thermopile, which is used for the detection of radiant 
energy. 

Tait, Heat ; Stewart, Magnetism and Electricity. 

ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY is based on electro- 
lysis, and comprises the isolation and purification of 
metals. The electric current is used in industrial 
chemistry to obtain sodium and potassium from their 
fused hydroxides, and lithium and magnesium from 
their fused chlorides ; the essentials are a containing 
vessel, cathode and anode unaffected by temperature 
and metal, and a device for preserving the metal pure. 
Copper obtained by smelting ore is very impure, but 
by using a cathode of refined copper, an anode of the 
impure metal, and a cupric salt aa electrolyte, pure 
copper is deposited on the cathode on passage of a 
current. 

ELECTROCUTION, terra used for the execution 
of a criminal by electricity, a method employed in 
America, first in the State of New York in 1890. The 
criminal is seated in a special chair, his body, arms, 
and legs secured by straps ; one electrode is fastened 
to his head, and another to one leg, and a current of 
electricity passed through the body several times for 
a few seconds at a time, at varying strengths. The 
first application, at 1600-1800 volts, destroys conscious- 
ness and stops the circulation and respirations at once, 
and the subsequent applications prevent any possibility 
of the recovery of these functions. Death is painless, 
and the process less revolting than hanging or beheading 
by the ^illotino. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM, the science dealing with 
the relation between magnetism and electricity, was 
first fully investigated by Ampere (q.v.). An electric 
current produces a magnetic field in its neighbourhood, 
and hence will deflect a magnetic needle — a fact utilised 
in the construction of all forms of galvanometers 
(instruments designed to measure the strength of 
currents). If the electric circuit is in the form of a 
circle of radius r, the strength of the magnetic field at 

the oentre due to a ourrent 0 is From this the 

r 

definition of the eleotro-magnetio or C.O.S. unit of 
current is obtained, viz. ; * That current which, 

passed ihiough a wire 1 centimetre long, bent into an 
arc of a circle of 1 centimetre radius, wiU exert a force 
of 1 dyne on unit magnetic pole placed at the centre of 
the circle.* The practical unit (the ampire) is ^ of the | 


I eleotro-magnetio unit. Amp^ introduced the notion 
of treating a circular coil through which a ourrent is 
passing, as a magnetio shell, for one face of such a 
circuit possesses north-seeking polarity, and tho other 
south-seeking polarity. If a large number of such 
coils be placed parallel and closely toother (and this 
can be done by winding a wire round a cylinder), a 
sofenotd is obtained, having a strong magnetio field in 
the central space if a ourrent is passed, and the solenoid 
will behave as a bar magnet. If such a winding be 
made about a piece of iron in the form of a horseshoe, 
the iron will oecome a strong ma^et on passing a 
current. Such a magnet is called an electro-magnet, 
and is usually made of soft iron, as this has the property 
of quickly losing its magnetism when the ourrent is 
stopjjed. The electro-magnet is a very useful factor 
in many electrical devices ; its invention made the 
electric telegraph, and later the dynamo, a possibility. 

J. J. Thomson, Elements of the Mathemati^ Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism', Poynting and Thomson, 
Magnetism and Electricity. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY, metallurgical pro- 
cesses in which an electric current is used. They are 
of three kinds : ( 1 ) Electrothermal process, in which the 
current is used to produce a high temperature in order 
to permit certain chemical reactions to take place — a 
process used in the manufacture of calcium carbide, 
graphite, phosphorus, carborundum ; (2) Electrolytic 
process, where the current is used to act chemically on a 
solution of a metal salt in order to deposit the metal — 
as in electroplating, elec troty ping, the production of 
pure copper from impure copper salts ; (3) A process 
combining (1) and (2). In this, the current first acts as 
a heating agent, fusing a salt into a liquid, and then 
electrolytically on the liquid. It was in this manner 
that Davy first produced sodium and potassium. 
ISIagnesium and aluminium are also manufactured by 
this process. 

ELECTROMETER, an electrical instrument for 
measuring differences of electrical potential The 
usual form is the ‘ quadrant electrometer.* A light 
flat paper needle, dumb-bell in shape, is thinly coated 
on one side with metal, and symmetrically suspended 
by a quartz fibre in a flat metal cylindrical box, which 
is insulated and out into equal quadrants, slightly 
separated from each other. Opposite quadrants are 
connected by wires, and tho needle to one pair of 
quadrants. , If tho quadrant pairs are now charged 
to different potentials, the needle is attracted by one 
pair and repelled by the other pair, and thus twistofl 
oy an amount proportional to tho square of the 
potential difforenoe. This method [idiostalic method) 
IS used for measuring large differences of potentials or 
rapidly alternating potentials. For measuring small 
potential differences the neofil© is disconnected and 
mdependently charged to a high potential {heterostatic 
method). 

ELECTRON, see Matter. 

ELECTROPHORUS, the simplest form of electri- 
cal induction machine ; invented by Volta ; consists 
of circular cake of resin or ebonite and a metal disc 
of same diameter having an insulating handle. 

ELECTROSCOPE, an instrument for detecting 
small charges of eleotrioity. It consists of a stout 
wire with two gold leaves attached to one end, enclosed 
in a case from which it is insulated. When a charge 
is brought near the instrument, both loaves become 
chargetl with the same kind of electricity and repel 
each other. The electroscope can also be used to 
determine whether the charge is positive or negative. 
In some instruments only one leaf is used, the wire 
itself taking the place of the other leaf. The electro- 
scope has recently been largely used in the study of 
radio-aotivity. 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS, term applied to the 
use of eleotrioity for the cure of disease. In diagnosing 
various conditions, especially of the nasal passages, 
larynx, and the urinary bladder, small eleotiio lamps 
attached to instruments suitable for the exploration 
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of fiioh parts of the body have proved of mat value. 


while in the location of foreim bodies and of urinary | 
oalouli, in the diagnosis of iraotures and diseases of I 
bones and of other conditions, the X-rays discovered 
by Rontgen have created a revolution, and examina- 
tion with them is becoming more and more a routine 
in surgical diagnosis. In me treatment of lupus and 
other skin diseases the best method is by ma^g use 
of the action of the X-rays or of other rays discovered 
by Finsen, special electric lamps being employed, while 
the X-rays nave also proved of benefit in certain cases 
of cancer and other new mwths, retarding their 

E rogress and diminishing their size, in leuoooythsemia 
y diminishing the size of the spleen, and in several 
other obscure aiseases. Electrolysis is the best method 
of removing superfluous hair and moles, and it is also 
used to promote the coagulation of blood in the sacs 
of aneunsms, for the treatment of inflammation of 
the internal ^ing of the uterus, for rodent ulcer, for 
ankylosis (y.e.) or adhesions of joints, and for adhesions 
in the pleura and elsewhere, while the sphere of its 
application is being gradually extended. 

In the diagnosis of conditions due to nervous de- 
generations two forms of electricity are employed: 
the galvanic or continuous current, and the faradio or 
interrupted current, the former stimulating the muscles 
directly, and the latter the nerves directly and the 
muscles only through their nerve supply, the diagnosis 
depending on the excitability of the muscles. Both 
forms are used in the treatment of nervous aflootions, 
infantile paralysis, neurasthenia, sciatica, chorea, etc., 
in wasting conditions after anremia or any prolonged 
illness, for lumbago, rheumatism, and other painful 
conditions, very often in combination with massage. 
The so-oaUod * electric * belts, rings, etc., depend, how- 
ever, for their therapeutic powers, not on electricity, 
but on the faith of the individual who wears them. 

Guilleminot, Electricity in Medicine ; Dawson Turner, 
Practical Medical Electricity (4th ed., 1904). 

ELEGXT, WRIT OF, In Eng. law, writ Issued by 
sheriff to judgment oreditor who, as * tenant in elegit,’ 
holds debtor's lands until the full amount of debt 
has been discharged out of rents. 

ELEGY, stately poetio monody. Amongst the 
ancients the e. was not always funereal, often being 
patriotic or amatory. The classical form was an 
alternation of hexameter and pentameter versos, and 
famous early writers of the e. wore Callimachus, 
Euphorlon, Theocritus, Bion, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Ovid. The form has long been a favourite with Eng. 
poets — Spenser, Milton, Donne, Gray, Shelley, 
Tennyson, Arnold, William Watson, Bridges, and 
others. ^ Bailey's Eng. Elegies (^1900). 

ELEIA, see Eus. 

ELEMENT is the term applied to such substances 
as oazmot be broken up into other substances with 


different properties, and which, either combined with 
other substances, or, more rarely, unoomblned, form 
all xnatter. Many substances thought to be elements 
are in reality compound substances, and possibly 
substances now included among the olements will yet 
prove to be compound substances. The number of 
known elements is boing augmented, e.g. by the dis- 
covery of the argon gro^ of elements, and by the 
discovery of radium. Tne fact that the element 
radium can change itself into the element fielium, and 
also ^ induce changes in other elements, may cause 
modifloation of the law of conservation of elements. 

Elements are built up of atom^, which are the smallest 
possible particles of matter that can take part in a 
chemical change, and which, since an atom cannot be 
broken up, are identical. Assuming the weight of an 
atom of the lightest known element, hydrogen^ as unity, 
by various methods, e.g. chemical methods, method 
based upon volumetric relations, the ratios of the 
weights of the atoms of the different elements to the 
weight of an atom of hydrogen may bo found, these 
being termed atomic weights. The elements at present 
known, eighty-one in number, are the following, the 
symbol of each being given immediately after it : 


symbol of each being given immediately after it : 
Aluminium, A1 ; Antimony, Sb ; Argon, A ; Arsenic, 
As ; Barium, Ba ; Bismuth, Bi ; Boron, B ; Bromine, 
Br ; Cadmium, Cd ; Csesium, Cs ; Calcium, Ca ; Carbon, 
0 ; Cerium, Co ; Chlorine, Cl ; Chromium, Cr ; Cobalt, 
Co ; Columbium or Niobium, Cb or Nb ; Copper, Cu ; 
Dysprosium, Dy ; Erbium, Er ; Europium, Eu ; 
Fluorine. F ; Gadolinium, Qd ; Gallium, Ga ; Ger- 
manium, Ge ; Glucinum or Beryllium, Q1 or Be ; Gold, 
Au ; Helium, He ; Hydrogen, H ; Indium, In ; Iodine, 
I ; Iridium, Ir ; Iron, Fe ; ICrypton, Kr ; Lanthanum, 
La ; Lead, Pb ; Lithium, Li ; Lutecium, Lu ; Mag- 
nesium, Mg ; Alanganeso, Mn ; Mercury, Hg ; Molyb- 
denum, Mo ; Neodymium, Nd ; Neon, Ne ; Nickel, Ni ; 
Nitro^n, N ; Osmium, Os ; Oxygen, O ; Palladium, 
Pd ; Phosphorus, P ; Platinum, Pt ; Potassium, K ; 
Praseodymium, Pr ; Radium, Ra ; Rhodium, Rh ; 
Rhubidium, Rb ; Ruthenium, Ru ; Samarium, Sa ; 
Scandium, So ; Selenium, So ; Silicon, Si ; Silver, Ag ; 
Sodium, Na ; Strontium, Sr ; Sulphur, S ; Tantalum, 
Ta ; Tellurium, To ; Terbium, Tb ; Thalium, T1 ; 
Thorium, Th ; Thulium, Tm ; Tin, Sn ; Titanium, Ti ; 
Tungsten, W ; Uranium, U ; Vanadium, V ; Xenon, 
X; Ytterbium, Yb; Yttrium, Y; Zinc, Zn.; Zir- 
conium, Zr. 

When the elements are arranged in order of their 
atomic weights, those which correspond in order in 
each scries of eight have similar chemical and physical 
properties (Mendel^effs law) — a law now modified by 
the inclusion of the argon group of elements (inert 
gases), and there are many gaps in the sories represent- 
ing eioments which have not yet been discovered. 
This law is applied in grouping the eioments, — the 


Periodic System of Elements. 
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l^riodio system. The properties of the elements 
^ 9 pro$ium, Erbium, Europium, Lutecium, Praseo- 
i/umium, and Terbium are not sufficiently known to 
place them in their proper group, while the discovery 
of the radio-active dements may disturb Mendel6efl's 
grouping. 

In the preceding diagram the elements are arranged 
in lines from loft to right in order of their atomic 
weights, while the vertical lines cut them off into 
groups in which the elements resemble one another 
chemically and physically, each group being again 
arranged in two vertical columns of those elements 
which, in each group, most resemble one another. 
There are certain exceptions to this rule, e.q. argon 
should come after potassium in the order of atomic 
weights, but it must be put before to bring it within 
its proper map; these exceptions are due to some 
unknown disturbing factor which cannot yet be 
explained. 

EliEMI, resin used in varnishes, exported from 
Philippine Islands. 

ELEPHANT; — The two modem species of 
elephants and their extinct relatives are grouped in 
a sub-order of Ungulates, Proboscidba, but they are 
far removed from the Even- and Odd-Toed groups 
of that order. They present strange contrasts, for, 
although their sktill, trunk, and teeth are peculiar and 
highly specialised, their limbs and vascular system 
are of an elementary character. 

Modem elephants are large, clumsily built animals, 
with enormous heads and ears. Their skin is thick 
and hard, famished with few bristly hairs ; their limbs 
thick, with low knee-joint in the hind leg, and terminat- 
ing in broad circular five-toed feet. Most peculiar is 
the extension of the nose into a long, mobile, sensitive 
proboscis or trunk, which bears the nostrils at its end, 
and is produced into two lips capable of grasping the 
foliage and shoots upon which the animals feed. The 
teeth also are peculiar, for tho upper incisors are pro- 
longed into huge tusks of solid ivory, while the back 
teeth or molars are very largo ; their grinding surfaces 
present many transverse ridges, and, although six or 
seven occur on each side, only one or portions of two 
are in use at once, these, as they become worn, being 
ejected and replaced by another of the series. The 
only living species are the frequently domesticated 
Indian Elephant {Elephas maximua), found in India, 
Ceylon, Burma, 8iiun, Malay, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
and the Aphioan Elephant {E, africanuei), occurring 
in Africa in the Sudan and southwards to the Zambesi. 
The former has moderate ears, parallel ridges on the 
teeth, the upper lip of tho proboscis long and finger- 
like, and four or five hoofs on the hind feet ; the latter 
has very large ears, lozenge-shaped ridges, no finger- 
like process, and only three hoofs on the hind feet. 

The gigantic extinct Mammoth {E, primigtrvua), 
of Pleistocene times, had enormously long, curved 
tusks and a long, hairy coat. It roamed in the pre- 
historic forests of Britain. The Mastodon, whose 
remains are found in Tertiary formations in Europe, 
India, and America, had almost straight tusks ; while 
in the European and Asiatic Dinoiherium the tusks, 
pointing vertically downwards, were set in lower jaw. 

ELEPHANT SEAL, see under Cabnivoba. 

ELEPHANT SHREW, JUMPING Shbew {Macro- 
aedidii), African insectivorous mammal with long 
snout ; long hind legs facilitate jumping gait. 

ELEPHANTA ISLE (18* 66' N., 72® 64' E.), island, 
off Bombay, India ; has rook temples containing 
Hindu religious statues ; named after stone elephant 
whioh formerly stood near landing-place. 

ELEPHANTIASIS, Barbados Leo, tropical 
disease, due to tho obstruction of the lymphatics by 
parasitM, filaris^ and their embryos, affoctmg mainly 
the leg and sorotunL The treatment Is the excision of 
the parasites or removal of as much as possible of the 
affected part by surgical operation. 

ELEPHANT’S FOOT, TobtoiSB PLANT, HOTTBN- 
TOT Bread {Testudinaria elephatUipes) & African 


twining plant {Diocoeacece order); bark resemblee 
elephant's hide. 

ELETS (62* 46' N., 88* 80' E.), town. Orel, Russia ; 
cattle and grain. Pop. 61,708. 

ELEUSIS (38* 2' N.„ 23* 32' B.). ancient Gk. city, 
in Attica, about 14 miles N.W. oi Athens; of great 
antiquity and famed mostly for its mysteries. Excava- 
tions have revealed many ancient buddings, possibly 
destroyed by Goths (396 a.d.) ; now small village. 

ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES, see Mysteries. 

ELEUTHEROBLASTEA, see under Htdbo- 

MBDUSA 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS (31* 36' N., 34* 66' E.), 
former town, Palestine, near Jerusalem. 

ELEVATORS, mechanical contrivances for raising 
or lowering material or people from one level to 
another. An e. consists of a cage, ^ide rails, a counter- 
poised weight, and steam, hydrauBo, or electric motive 
power. The lighter lifts for passing food from hotel 
Mtohens to serving-rooms aro operated by hand. In 
Amer. ‘sky-scrapers* the e*s travel 6000 feet per 
minute. Safety devices are — ( 1 ) air-cushions at bottom 
of shaft, (2) catches under floor of cage, whioh, if cable 
breaks, bite the framework and hold the cage in situ* 
See also Grain Elevators. 

ELF, mischievous supernatural dwarf, the cause of 
many ills and much tangling of human affairs. 

ELGAR, SIR EDWARD (1857- ), Eng. com- 

poser ; b. Worcester ; knighted, 1904 ; works, The 
Iheam of Oerontiua (1900), The Apostles ( 1903), oratorios, 
symphonies, violin concerto, Coronation March (1911). 

ELGIN.-~(1) (67* 39' N., 3* 19' W.) city and royal 
burgh, in Elginshire, Scotland; has ruins of a nno 
cathedral (founded 1224); scenery in neighbourhood, 
the ‘ Garden of Scotland,* is very beautiful. Pop. 
(1911) 8666. (2) (42* 2' N., 88* 18' W.) town, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures watches. Pop. (1910) 26,976. 

ELGIN AND KINCARDINE, EARLDOM OF.— 
Earldom of Elgin (or. 1633) became united in 1747 with 
Earldom of Kincardine (or. 1647). Most important 
earls : Thomas (1766-1841), 7th E. of Elgin and 11th 
of Kincardine, diplomatist ; brought the famous Elgin 
marbles from Greece (now in Brit. Museum). James 
(1811-63), 8th earl, s., special commissioner and pleni- 
potentiary to China, Postmaster-General, and Gov.- 
Gen. of India (1862). Victor Alexander (1849- ), 

9th and present earl. Viceroy of India (1894-99), Sec. 
of State for Colonies (1906-8). 

ELGINSHIRE, or MORAY (67* 39' N., 3* 19' W.), 
county on S. shore of Moray Firth, Scotland, forming 
central division of old Province of Moray. Capita^ 
Elgin. Total area, 485 sq. miles. Climate is very 
mild, and the hardier kinds of fruit — apples, pears, 
plums — grow abifhdantly, and apricots, nectarines, 
and peaches are grown outside. Rather more than 
half E. is drained by the river Spey and tributaries ; 
the Lossie drains the centre and the Findhom the W. 

S art. Principal lochs are Loohindorb and Looh of 
P3niie ; the mountainous parts are woody ; the 
lower lands are rich, and cattle-breeding flourishes. 
Pop. (1911) 43,427. 

ELGON, Lioonyi, Mabawa (1* N., 34* 40' E.), 
extinct volcano, Uganda, Africa ; slopes produce 
bamboos, bananas, and are inhabited by various negroid 
peoples. 

ELI, high priest and judge of Israel ; suffered 
because of evil courses of his sons Hophni and Phinehas ; 
on hearing of capture of the Ark of the Lord E. fell 
from his seat and broke his neck (i Samuel 4**). 

ELIAS (1180-1253), follower of St. Francis of 
Assisi ; general of the order, but deposed, 1232, then 
excommunicated, but reconciled. 

ELIAS, JOHN (1774-1841), Welsh Calvinist 
Methodist divine. 

ELIAS LEVITA (1469-1640), Jewish grammarUn ; 
famed for criticism of the Massora, and inquiry into 
scriptural punctuation. 

ELIE (66* 12' N., 2* 60' W.), town, Fife, Scotland ; 
watering-place. Pop. (1911) 1147. 
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ez.XE DE BEAUMONT, JEAN BAPTISTE ELI8AVETPOL (40* 30' N., 46* 30' B.)» province, 
ARMANDE LOUIS (1708-1874), Fr. geologist ; was Transcaucasia, Russia; area, 16,991 sq. mues ; in- 
prof. of Geol. at dea Mints et ColUQt dt France ; eludes parts of Kur valley, Armenian plateau, Caucasus, 
member of Academy (1835); perpetual sec. of same Pop. (1910) 1,*007,800. (^ief town, EUsavetpol (40* 
(1856). Along with Dufr4noy prepared a great geo- 42'^ N., 46* 17' B.). Pop. 46,334. 
logical map ol Franco. ELISHA, Old Testament prophet, successor of 

ELIJAH, Old Testament prophet, appears suddenly Elijah (< 7 .t>.), with whom he is closely associated. His 
in 1 Kings 17 ; fed by ravens and received by widow life is a loose collection of incidents, with many miracles 
of Zarephath. The greatest scene in his life is that wrought by him. He ap^ars a gentler and kindlier 
with the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel ; not less figure than his master. iTie healing of Naaman the 
wonderful is the scene on Mount Horeb when the Syrian of l^rosy (2 Kings 6) suggests the healing 
Lord was in the ‘ still small voice.* E. is commanded miracles of Cnrist. 


to anoint Jehu as king ; later he denounces Ahab ; 
calls down fire from heaven to destroy soldiers of 
Ahaziah ; at length is translated to heaven. 

Roberson Smith, Prophets of Israel. 

ELIJAH WILNA (1720-97), celebrated Talmudist. 

ELIOT, CHARLES WILLIAM (1834- ), Amer. 

educationist, chemist, mathematician ; pres.. Harvard 
Univ. (1869-1909); author of remarkable education re- 
forms and reports. 

ELIOT, GEORGE (1819-80), Eng. novelist and 
poetess ; pseudonym of Mart Ann Evans. She early 
began to abandon orthodox views on religion and morals. 
In 1846 she produced a trans. of Strauss’s Lift of Jtsus. 
She undertook a continental tour in 1849 ; and in 
1851 became associated with the Westminster Review. 
Amongst her friends of this period were Herbert Spencer, 
Carlyle, and George Henry Lewes {qq.v.), and with the 
last-named she formed an irregular connection which 
lasted until his death in 1878. Lewes undoubtedly | 
inspired most of her best work. She married J. W. 
Cross in 1880, but died soon after. Her first effort in 
fiction was Amos Barton^ which appeared in Black- 
wood's in 1867, and was followed by the two other 
stories which make up Scenes of Clerical Life (1868). 
Adam Bede came out in 1859, met with instant success, 
and is generally considered to be her finest work. 
Succeeding this came The Mill on the Floss (1860), 
Silas Marner (1801), and other novels. Besides these, 
she wrote a volume of essays, Theophrastus Such (1876) ; 
The Spanish (1868), a drama ; and The Legend of 

Jvbal and other Poems (1874). Her place is amongst 
the greatest writers of Eng. fiction. She excelled as a 
painter of middle-class life and character, and her work 
18 marked by- much pathos and humour. 

Lives by J. W. Cross, Sir Leslie Stephen, Mathilde 
Blind, Oscar Browning ; Gardner, Inner Life of 
Qcorge Eliot (1912). 

ELIOT, JOHN (1604-00), ‘The Apostle of the 
Indians’; ed. at Cambridge and emigrated to New 
England, where he devoted his life to preaching to the 
Indians ; translated the Bible into their tongue ; 
man of deep piety and splendid character. 

ELIOT, SIR JOHN (1592-1632), Eng. statesman, 
knighted, 1618 ; in 1626 became loader of the House 
of Commons and helped to secure Buckingham’s 
impeachment ; imprisoned in the Tower several times ; 
finally, 1630, for his continued opposition to the 
king’s absolutism ; d. in prison refusing to submit ; a 

f reat orator but not a great statesman. Life^ by 
orster. 

ELIS (37* 63' N., 21* 22' E.), ancient oitj, Elis, 
Greece ; traditional founder, the iEtolian, Oxylus ; 
had various temples and gymnasia. 

ELIS, or ELEIA (37* 50' N.. 21* 30' E.), district, 
S. Greece, coast of Peloponnesus ; was divided into 
three portions ; N., Elia, capital, Elis ; centre, Pisatis, 
capital, Pisa ; S., Triphylia, capital, Pyloa ; country 
held sacred and inuaDitants privileged, owing to 
Olmypio festival which took place near Pisa every 
four years ; prosperity ended by Peloponnesian War. 

ELISABETHVILLE, town, Katanga, Belg. Congo ; 
copper mines ; connected by rail with Cape Town, 
ELIS, PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOL OF, see 
Elban-Eretrian School. 

ELISAVETORAD (48* 32' N., 32® 18' E.), town, 
Kherson, Russia ; important trade centre. Pop. 
68,710. 


ELIZABETH (40* 39' N., 74* 17' W.), town. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; important coal-shipping d6pdt ; 
manufactures sewing-machines, iron ware; occupied 
by English, 1776 anci 1780. Pop. (1910) 73,409. 

ELIZABETH CITY (36* 13'^N., 76* 19' W.), town, 
N. Carolina, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 8412. 

ELIZABETH (1533-1603), Queen of England and 
Ireland, dau. of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn ; b, 
London ; placed after Edward and Mary in list of 
succession, was imprisoned for two months in the 
Tower for suspected complicity in Wyat’s rebellion 
(1554). The Protestant party welcomed her accession 
(1558) after Mary’s persecutions; she at once en- 
deavoured to impose uniformity in reh'gion. Her 
foreign policy was always diplomatic, her finance 
economical, out diplomacy and economy developed 
into vacillation and parsimony. She was intensely 
jealous of Mary Stuart and indeed of all women, but, 
largely for political reasons, was unable to marry and 
had to console herself with flirtations ; her affection 
for Essex was certainly genuine. E.’s work terminated 
with the destruction of the Armada ; she had carefully 
husbanded England’s resources in case of war, and when 
England’s nosition was made secure she had achieved 
her end. She grew old and peevish, embittered by the 
fact that she was the last of ner line. As her successor 
she favoured James VI. of Scotland. For her public 
life, see England (History). 

Creighton, Queen Elizabeth (1896); Beesly, Life of 
E. (1892). 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), e. dau. of James I. 
of England ; m., 1613, Frederick V., Elector Palatine 
and king of Bohemia; was mother of S<^hia, wife of 
Ernest, Elector of Hanover, mother of George I., on 
whose descendants the Brit. Crown is settled by Act of 
Parliament. 

ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, 
Am6lib Ecto^nib (1837-'98), dau. of Duke Maximilian 
in Bavaria ; m. Emperor Francis Joseph II. of Austria ; 
murdered at Geneva. 

ELIZABETH MARIE HfiLfiNE (1764-94), Fr. 
princess ; usually called * Madame Elizabeth ’ ; sister 
of Louis XVI., to whose cause she was devoted, and 
for which she was guillotined. 

ELIZABETH PETROVNA (1709-62), Empress 
of Russia ; dau. of Peter the Great and Catherine I. ; 
during the reign of the Empress Anne, E. lived chiefly 
in retirement ; in 1741, however, by a bold and swift 
plot she seized the throne; she made peace with 
Sweden; during the Seven Years War she did her utmost 
for Russia and to oounteraot Prussia. With serious 
faults, she was a capable ruler. 

ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF RUMANIA, Paulinb 
Elizabeth Ottiub I^uisb (1843- ), dau. of 

Hermann, Prince of Wied; m., 1889, Prince Charles, 
now king of Rumania ; a gifted writer under pseu- 
donym, Uarmen Sylva, 

ELIZABETH, ST; (1207-31), of Hungary; m. 
Lewis IV., landgrave of Thuringia ; woman of deep 
piety ; subject of Kingsley’s Saint* a Tragedy. 

ELIZABETH STEWART ( 1635-50), Eng. princess ; 

! 2nd dau. of Charles I. ; celebrated for her gentle 
I and affectionate disposition; d. of fever at Carisbrooke, 
and buried at Newport (I, of W.). 

ELK, see under Dbxr Family. 

ELKHART (41* 38' N., 86* 64' W.), town, Indiana, 
U.S.A. ; iron and brass foundries. Pop. (1910) 19,283. 
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ELL, * arm-len^h,* measure used ohiefly for cloth ; 
Eng. e. waa 45 inches. Soot. 37, old Dutch, 27. 

ELLA, or JELLA (d. 588), Ist kiu^ of the Delrans 
after their separation from the BernicionB (669). The 
latter recovered Deira (q>v,) after his death. E. was 
also the name of a S. Saxon king (fl. 477-616) ; and 
of a Northumbrian king (d. 867), mmed for his exploits 
against the Danes. 

ELLAND (53* 41' N., 1® 60' W.), town, Yorkshire. 
England. Pop. (1911) 10,678. 

ELLENBOROUGH, EDWARD LAW, i8T 
BARON (1760-1818), Eng. lawyer; Attorney-Gon., 
1801 ; or. baron, 1802 ; Lord Chief Justice of King’s 
Bench, 1802-18; (^ancellor of Exchequer, 1806. 

ELLENBOROUGH, EDWARD LAW, EARL OF 
(1790-1871), Brit, statesman; ed. Eton and Cam- 
bridge ; M.P. for St. ^lichaers, Cornwall ; suoc., 1818 ; 
IjOrd Mvy Seal, 1828 ; app. Gov.-Gen. of India, 1841. 
He was severely criticised for his conduct of the Sind 
campaign and general Ind. policy ; cr. earl on his re- 
turn to England, and resumed his part in political life. 

ELLESMERE (62® 66' N., 2® 65' W.), town. Shrop- 
shire, England ; has fine old church. E. Canal joins 
Severn, Dee, and Mersey. 

ELLESMERE, FRANCIS EGERTON, 18TEARL 

OF (1800-67), Eng. statesman and poet; Irish Sec. 
(182^30) ; subsequently Sec. for War ; trans. Goethe 
and other Ger. poets, and wrote some original poetry ; 
art patron. 

ELLICE ISLANDS, Laooon Islands (6® 30' to 
11® 20' 8., 176® to 180® E.), Brit, isbnds, Pacific 
Ocean, N. of Fiji. Pop. 2400. 

ELLICHPUR, lu.icHPUR (21® 16' N., 77® 30' E.), 
town, Berar, India ; has trade in cotton and forest 
produce. Pop. 26,082. 

ELLIOTT, EBENEZER (1781-1849), Eng. poet; 
‘ Com Law Rhymer ’ ; pub. Com Law Rhymes (1831) 
and other volumes dealing with working-class life. 

ELLIPSE is defined as the locus of a point the 
sum of whose distances from two fixed points is 
constant. It is also an equation of the secondary 
degree, the highest terms of which represent two 
imaginary lines. The orbit of a particle, moving under 
the mfluenoe of a central force, which varies inversely 
as the square of the distance of the particle is an 
ellipse. Certain sections of cones and cylinders are e’s. 
See Conic Section. 

ELLIS, ALEXANDER JOHN (1814r-90), Eng. 
philologist and miscellaneous writer. 

ELLIS, GEORGE (1763-1816), Eng. man of- 
letters ; Wend of Sir W. Scott ; chiefly known by 
^ecimens of Early English Poets (1790) and Early 
English Metrical Romances (1806). 

ELLIS, SIR HENRY (1777-1869), Eng. librarian 
and antiquary ; Chief Librarian, Brit. Museum 
(1827-66). 

ELLIS, ROBINSON (1834- ), Eng. classical 

scholar. 

ELLIS, WILLIAM (1794-1872), CongregationaUst 
missionary in South Sea Islands and Madagascar; 
wrote Polynesian Researches (1829). 

ELLISTON, ROBERT WILLIAM (1774-1831), 
Eng. actor ; excelled in Shakespearean plays. 

ELLORA (20® 2' N., 75® 11' E.), village, Hyderabad, 
India ; its rook temples and caves are among finest 
in India. 

ELLORE (16® 41' N.. 81® 8' E.), town, Madras, 
India. Pop. 33,521. 

ELLSWORTH (44® 31' N.. 68® 31' W.), town, 
Maine. U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 3549. 

ELLSWORTH, OLIVER (1746-1807), Amer. 
statesman ; Chief Justice, Supreme Court, U.S. A., 1796 ; 
helped to arrange treaty with France, 1800. 

ELLWANGEN (48^ 68' N., 10® 10' E.), town, 
Wfirttemburg, Germany; had Benedictine monastery. 
Pop. 6000. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS (1639-1713), Eng. Quaker 
author ; wrote several polemical works, relicions poems, 
and autobiography ; intimate friend of Muton. 


ELM, mnus Ulmus, natural order Uhnaum, trees 
and ehruDS. Common elm {U, eampestrii) grows 
throughout Europe ; has rugged bark, doubly serrate 
ovate leaves, numerous spreading, often pendulous, 
branches, and membranous green one-seeded seed- 
vessels. 

ELM BEETLES, see under RHYNonoPHOROUS 

ELMALl (39® 39' N., 40® 6' E.), town, Asia Minor. 
Pop. c. 4000. 

ELMES, HARVEY LONSDALE (1813-47), Eng. 
architect; s. of James E. (g.v.). 

ELMES, JAMES (1782-1862), Eng. architect and 
civil engineer ; author of several boo^ on arch, and 
allied arts. 

ELMHAM, THOMAS (e. 1416), Eng. ohronioler 
and ecclosiastio ; chaplain to Henry V., whose life he 
wrote. 

ELMINA (6® 8' N., 1® 28' W.), town, Gold Ck>&Bt, 
Brit. West Africa ; well fortified. Pop. 6079. 

ELMIRA (42® 8' N., 76® 55' W.), city, New York, 
U.S.A. ; railway centre ; manufactures rails, railway 
plant, leather, woollens ; has reformatory. Pop. 
(1910) 37,176. 

ELMSHORN (63® 46' N., 9® 38' E.), town, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Germany. Pop. (1910) 14,789. 

ELMSLEY, PETER (1773-1825), Eng. classical 
scholar. 

ELNE (43® 37' N., 3® E.), town, Pyrdn^es Orientales, 
S.W. Franco. Pop. 3026. 

ELOI, ST., Enoius (688-659), bp. of Noyon; first 
a goldsmith, then ordained and won converts in Nether- 
lands. 

ELPHIN8TONE, family name of Lords Balmerino 
(q.v.). 

ELPHINSTONE, MOUNTSTUART (1779-1859), 
Ind. statesman ; went to India, 1796 ; served under 
Wellesley, showing groat military capacity ; Resident 
at Poona, 1811 ; distinguished in war of 1817 ; the real 
founder of system of education of natives. 

ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM (1431-1614), Soot, 
statesman ; a lawyer, afterwards bp. of Aberdeen, and 
lord high chancellor ; helped to found univ. of Aber- 
deen, 1498. 

ELS ASS, see Alsacb. 

ELSINORE (66® 2' N., 12® 36' E.), port, Denmark, 
on island of Zealand ; shipbuilding and repairing; chief 
export, agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 13,783. 

EL8SLER, FANNY (1810-84), Viennese dancer; 
rival of Taglioni. 

ELSTER (60® 18' N., 12® 13' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; mineral springs. 

ELSTER, SoHWARZB (61® 46' N., 13® 6' E.), river, 
Germany, enters Elbe above Wittenberg. 

ELSTER, Wbissb (61® 7' N., 12® 12' E.), river, 
Germany, enters Saale. 

ELSWICK (54® 58' N.. I" 37' W.), township, Now- 
castle-on-Tyne, England. Pop. (Registration sub- 
district, 1911) 68,369. Elswiok V^rks, founded 
by Armstrong (1847) for manufacture of hydraulic 
machinery ; later introduced gun manufacture ; 
now groat d6p6t for warship building, artillery and 
ammunition manufacture, owned by Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Whitworth, & Co. Ltd. 

ELTON, CHARLES ISAAC (1839-1900), Eng. 
lawyer and antiquary ; pub. Tenures of KerU, Law of 
Copyholds, Custom and Tenant Right, Origins pf English 
History. 

ELTVILLE, Elfbld (60® I' N., 8® 6' B.), town, 
Hesso-Nassau, Germany. Pop. 3700. 

ELTZ (60® 13' N., 7® 20' E.), river, (]lermany ; joins 
Mosel at Moselkem. 

ELVAS (38® 48' N., 7* 7' W.), town, Portugal. 
Pop. 13,881. 

ELVIRA, SYNOD OF, held near Granada, Spain, 
in 305 or 306, attended by nineteen bp*f ; legislated 
on ecclesiastical discipline, morals, and ritual. 

ELWOOD (40® 16' N., 85® 50' W.), town, Indiana, 
XJ.S.A. Pop. (1910) 11,028. 
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ELY (62* 2S' N., ()• 15' K.), city, Oambridgeehire. 
England, in Isle of Ely, on Ouse ; famous for beautiful 
oathedral (founded XI. cent. ; oombines S<a 3 con. 
Norman, and Gtothio styles; western and central 
octagonal towers especially fine). Formerly there 
exists a convent (VIX. cent.), burned by Danes ; and 
monastery (IX. cent.), taken by William the Conqueror ; 
bishop’s palace and other old building survive ; 
manulaotures — oil and earthenware. Pop. (1011) 
7917. 

ELY, RICHARD THEODORE ( 1854- ), Amer. 

economist ; prof, of Political Economy (Wisconsin) ; 
pub. Outlines of Economics, Monopolies, and Trusts, 
Socialism and Social Reform, etc. 

ELYOT, SIR THOMAS (c. 1490-1646), Eng. 
diplomatist and scholar ; clerk of assirA 1611-28 ; 
wrote The Qovernour (1631) ; ambassador of Henry VJIL 
to Charles V. ; friend of Thomas More ; M.P. for 
Cambridge, 1642; much renowned as a scholsr; pub. 
earliest large Latin dictionary (1638), also The Castell of 
Healthy etc. 

ELYRIA (41* 23' N., 82* 9' W.), town, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pop. (1910) 14,825. 

ELYSIUM (classical myth.), also called * Elysian 
Fields,’ the abode of the blessed after death ; variously 
placed in the lower world, the Western confines of the 
earth, and the Isles of the Blest. 

ELZE, KARL (1821-89), Ger. scholar and critic ; 
student of Eng. lit. 

ELZEVIR, name of a family of famous Dutch 
printers who issued beautiful editions of the classics, etc., 
1692-1681. Genuine examples of their work are now 
rare and valuable. 

EMANCIPATION (1) of slaves, see Slavery; 
(2) of Catholics, see Rom. Cathouoism ; (3) of women, 
see Women. 

EMANUEL L (1469-1621), king of Portugal; suoo. 
John IL (1496); noted for religious enthusiasm, pro- 
motion of foreign trade, and zeal for exploration 
through Vasco da Gama and other discoverers. 

EMBALMING, method of preserving dead bodies 
from corruption by moans of aromatic and antiseptic 
preparations. The art was carried to a high state of 
perfection by the ancient Egyptians, and some of the 
bodies which have been thus preserve^l date back to 
3600 B.o. The intestines were removed by means of 
an ^cision in the loft side, the cavity filled with myrrh 
and cassia ; the body afterwards being stooped for 
about seventy days in a preservative liquid, and 
subsequently swathed in gummed cloth. 

Myers, Text-hook of Enihalmina (1900). 

EMBARGO, the detention by a State of vessels 
within its ports, or the prohibition of trade between 
certain ports. 

EMBASSY. — (1) mission beaded by ambassador 
(2) residence of an ambassador. E’s in London 
are i French, Albert-Gate House, Hyde Park, W. ; 
Russian, Chesham House, S.W. ; German, 9 Carlton 
House Terrace, S.W. ; Italian, 20 Grosvonor Square ; 
Austro-Hungarian, 18 Belgrave Square, S.W. ; U,8,A,, 
6 Carlton House Terrace, S.W. Among Brit, e’s are : 
BerUn, W., 70 Wilhelm strasse ; Paris, N.W., 6 Pariser 
Platz ; Vienna, 3 Moltkostrasse ; St. Petersburg, 
4 Quai de la Cour. See Diplomacy. 

EMBER DAYS, four periods sot apart for fasting 
and prayer in the Christian Church, viz. Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the let Sunday in Lent ; 
after Whitsunday ; after Sep. 14 ; and after Deo. 13. 

EMBERIZIDJE, BuNTiNQS, smaU, stumpy-billed, 
seed-eating birds which differ j^m finches in that the 
two halves of the bill do not fit closely ; mainly in- 
habitants of northern portions of Old World, though 
some occur in Asia. The Arctic Snow-Buntinq (Piec- 
trophenax) breeds in Britain only in the Grampians; 
Brit. Bbsd, Common, and Yellow Bttntinos (the last 
known as Yellow-Hammer), and European Ortolan 
belong to genus Emberiza, 

EMBEZZLEMENT, crime by clerk or other em- 
ployee who eonverts his master's money to his own 


use. It must be shown that the person oharged was 
regularly employed in an official capacity. The 
maximum punishment is fourteen years’ penal semtude. 

EMBLEMENTS, in law, the cereal or vegetable pro- 
ducts of the earth, which are the property of a tenant. 

EMBOSSING, process of stampmg under a press, 
or of beating out a relief pattern upon metal, leather, 
or other substance. It is distinguished from stamping, 
in which the lamina is pressed by a form into a mould, 
whereas the under surface in e. is a plane face of felt or 
other yielding material. Repoussi work is the e. of 
thin metal by beating upon the reverse side. 

EMBRACERY, legal term for the act of any person 
who intimidates or otherwise attempts to influence a 
court or jury. 

EMBRASURE, door or window ; also opening for 
cannon in battlements ; a crenelle. 

EMBROIDERY is the worl^iiig of a needlework 
pattern upon a fabric with threads of silk, wool, metal, 
or other material. It is a method of ornamentation 
subsequent to the process of weaving, and is thus 
distinguishable from tapestry, where the weaving in- 
volves the creation of the pattern. It may be machine- 
worked, or a kind of art needlework done by hand. 
Examples of Egyptian e. date back to the XVl. cent. 
B.O. The art was introduced to Europe from Byzan- 
tium, where magnificent work was produced, ana it is 
amongst Eastern peoples that it is still most generally 
practised. In Europe the art flourished chiefly during 
the Middle Ag;es, when it was first employed in the 
working of heraldic devices, but subsequently it came 
into domestic use. Since the period of the Oxford 
movement there has been an increased use of e. for the 
decoration of ecclesiastical vestments, altar-cloths, etc. 

Kendrick’s English Embroidery ; Higgins’s Hand- 
hook of Embroidery ; Townsend’s Embroidery, etc. 

The Gold and l^lver Thread used in e. and other 
forms of decoration has been manufactured from 
very early times. It is still very largely used in the 
ornamentation of military, naval, masonic, and other 
articles of dress. Gold thread ornaments are usually 
made of fine silver wire gilded and worked over a 
yellow cone of silk or cotton. In the making of 
silver decorations this cone is white. The cheaper 
kinds of gold and silver threads are made from alloys, 

EMBRUN (44* 34' N., 6* 29' E.), town, Hautes- 
Alpes, France; has fine church, formerly cathedral 
Pop. 3762. 

EMBRYOLOGY is the study of the beginning of 
a living thing, of its history during the period after it 
has commenced to germinate, and before it is bom or 
has assumed the definite character of its kind. The 
study may deal simply with the structures of the 
young creature (morphological e.), with the processes 
and conditions of embryonio growth (physiological 6.), 
embryonic development as it occurs naturally, or it 
may tamper with natural development in order to 
observe its ways and means (experimental e.). 

It was impossible until late in the development of 
science to observe the early stages of embryonio 
growth, for the egg or ovum (q.v.) is in most oases 
almost too minute to bo seen, but there was abundance 
of speculation. Aristotle asserted, with marvellous in- 
sight, that ‘ all living creatures . . , whether they 
come into the world with the form of an animal or of an 
egg, are engendered in the same way.* But Aristotle 
stood alone for many centuries. Harvey, in the begin- 
ning of the XVII. cent., was an early vitalist, holdiDg 
that out of a simple homogeneous egg the living 
soul created a perfectly formed animal; towards the 
end of the cent. Bonnet propounded the mechanist 
theory that the final product was in reality contained 
in miniature in the egg : that there was no generation 
or creation in devdopment, whidh was simply an 
evolutio or unfolding of parts already existing. So 
false a speculation could be refuted only by close and 
accurate observation, and it was soon shown that in 
the chick at least the parts were not evolutions, but 
apparently actual creations. 
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It was not, however, nntil the XIX. cent, that the 
minute resoarchea on which the foundations of modem 
embryolc^y are laid commenced with Provost and 
Dumas* desoriptioti of the earliest stages in germina- 
tion, and von Baer’s significant comparisons of different 
types of embryos. The resemblance between the very 
early stages of creatures po different as reptiles, birds, 
and mammals was emphasised, and was accounted for 
by the theo^ that the embryo traced in its own develop- 
ment the history of the race, that in the history of a 
single individual from the egg the story of the evolution 
of its kind from earliest times was summarised. The 
theory holds good only in a very general way, but it 
emphasised the importance of the study of early 
stages in unravelling the relationships of animals, and 
thus aided in^reotly in the tracing of the genealogical 
tree of the animal kmgdom. 

Later, the minuter aspects of embryonic life wore 
investigated : the human ovum was discovered by 
von Baer in 1828 ; towards the middle of the century 
the function of sxiermatozoa and the fact that both 
sexual products were simple cells became gradually 
realised ; and towards its close the fine dividing and 
counter-^viding of the nuclear mass, previous to 
fertilisation and before cell -division, were made clear. 
To some thinkers it has seemed that the arranging 
and rearranging which takes place in coU-^vision 
indicated a possible sifting of character into the re- 
sulting cells — a qualitative process which selected the 
potentialities of each developing unit — such is the 
mosaic ’ theory of Eoux and Weiamann. To others 
oeU-division is simply division and nothing more, a mere 
divichng up of quantities of protoplasm the subsequent 
qualities of which depend upon their relationships to 
each other and to the organism as a whole. 

As distinct are the two schools of mechanists and 
vitalists, the former holding that, did we but know all, 
we should be able to explain development wholly in 
terms of mere physics and chemistry ; the latter arguing 
that there would still remain an unexplained residue 
which can be accounted for only by assuming that 
the ’principle of life,* *entelechy,* or some such vital 
force guides and controls the growth of things. 

B. nas revealed several important general truths. 
It has discovered that every organism, no matter what 
its final size, began as a single cell (g.v.), which divided 
and redivided; that the divisions and redivisions 
of the primary cell or egg often follow the same plan, 
and result in a thimble-shaped mass of cells, two 
layers thick — the gastrula ; and this simple structure 
was held in Haeckel’s ’gastrssa theory’ to represent 
a supposed first-evolved many-coUed animal, a 
ffastrsea — the ancestor of all animals other than 
Protozoa. The development of the two layers of 
the gastrula has been followed, and it has been found 
that in general each gives rise to a constant set of 
organs, so that even diverse-looking organs in different 
anm^ls may have the same origin ; and that 
the individual organs themselves are foreshadowed 
from^ an early stage. Lastly, as we have already 
mentioned, the early developments of animals have 
shed mnoh light on the relationships of adult forms and 
of the animal kingdom as a whole, and experimental 
e. has emphasiBed tne fact that in nature a compensatory 
process, no matter what difficulties lie in its way, 
aims at the formation of a well-balanced, perfectly 
formed animal. See also Bxpboduotion. 

EMDEW (63* 22' N., 7* 12' B.), town, Hanover, 
Qeimany ; oonnooted with Bms B. by oanal ; herring- 
fishing, shipbuilding, paper manufacture ; has fine town 
halL Pop. (1910) 24,034. 

EMERALD, precious stone and rare mineral, of 
same family and composition as beryl, but differing in 
colour ; harder than quartz, but one of softest precious 
stones ; of beautiful^ green colour ; found principally 
in Colombia, S. America ; value depends upon deepness 
and beauty^of colour. E’s were highly prized by the 
ancients, and many engraved e’s have been found 
amongst ruins of ancient temples. 


EMERIG - DAVID, TOUSSAZNT - BERNARD 

(1755-1839), Fr. archssologist. 

EMERITUS (adjective), retired ; cf. Bmeritus 
Prof, of Greek. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDO (1803-82), Amer. 
essayist, r^t, and transoendental philosopher; s. of 
Rev. William E., Unitarian minister ; o. Boston, 
Mass. ; ed. Harvard ; tried teaching for three years, 
then entered Unitarian ministry ; received a call to his 
native city, which he held (1827-32). His theological 
views having changed, he gave up the ministry, and 
thenceforward devoted himself to writing,and lecturing. 
He twice visited England, and formed friendships wiUi 
Carlyle, Wordsworth, and other authors. His philo- 
sopl^o creed was broad, sincere, and helpful, but was 
suggestive rather than systematic. In prose, his style 
was brilliant and epigrammatic. Amongst his chief 
publications were: Essays (1841); Essays, 2nd Series 
(1844) ; Representative Men, English Traits, The Conduct 
of Life, Society and Solitude, etc. His verse never ap- 
pealed to a wide public, for though it is full of the 
essence of poetry, the form is rugged and unmusical. 

Life, by Woodberry (1907); Bibliography, by Cooke 
(1908). 

EMERY, mineral, impure variety of corundum ; 
colour, greyish blaok ; dull and opaque ; found in Asia 
Minor and Europe ; best is obtained from Levant ; 
being very hard, used for grinding glass and lenses ; e. 
wheels used in engineering for grinding. 

EMESA, ancient name for Homs {q.v.). 

EMETICS, substances given to produce vomiting, 
either by acting directly upon the stomach, or in- 
directly upon the brain centre in the medulla oblongata, 
which controls the act of vomiting. Warm water, 
mustard, common salt, copper or zinc sulphate act in the 
former manner, apomorphtne in the latter, tartar 
' emetic and ipecacuanha partly in one and partly in the 
other. 

EMEU, Emit, see Runnino Birds. 

EMIGRATION, see Immigration. 

Emigres, French citizens who left their country 
during Revolution ; many settled in England ; some 
joined foreign armies against France. 

EMILIA (44® 35' N., ll* E.), division of Central 
Italy, extending nearly across peninsula ; has Lom- 
bardy on W., Adriatic on E., Marches and Tuscany on 
S., Piedmont and Liguria on W. ; includes provinces 
of Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, Piacenza, Ravenna, 
Reggio noil* Emilia, Forli, Parma; area, c. 7900 sq. miles. 
E. is named after great Rom. highway, Via Mmilia 
(beginning of II. cent, b.o.), horn Placentia to 
Ariminum. Pop. (1911) 2,667,610. 

EMIN PASHA, Eduard Sohnitzer (1840-92), Ger. 
traveller ; ed. at Ger. Univ’s ; medical officer at 
Antivari ; went to Khartum. 1875, and served in 
missions under General Gordon ; became gov. of 
Equatorial Province ; promised to work with Stanley, 
but after all returned to Ger. service, 1890 ; murdered 
by Arabs in Congo Free State during unsuccessful 
expedition ; lAfe, by Schweitzer (1898). 

EMINENCE, honorary designation now only given 
to cardinals of the R.C. Church. 

EMINENT DOMAIN, or ‘ compulsory purchase,* 
the State right to acquire private property for public 
use. 

EMZNEBGU, M1GHAIL( 1849-89), Rumanian poet; 
great lyrist. 

EMIR, see Amir. 

EMLTN, THOIOAS (1663-1741), Eng. Unitarian 
theologian ; imprisoned for writing An Humble Inquiry 
into the Scripture Account of Jesus Christ, 

EMMANUEL (‘ God is with us ’), name often 
applied to Jesus Christ. 

EMMANUEL PHILIBERT (1528-80), duke of 
Savoy ; siioo. his £., Charles III., 1662 ; m. Margaret, dau. 
of Francis I. of France ; thoroughly reformed and re- 
organised his duchy, becoming ansolute. A strong 
Catholio, he tried to suppress his Prot. subjects, the 
Waldenses, but allowed ttwm some liberty (1601). 
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EMMAU8» Biblical town near Jerusalem, site un- 
known. 

EMMAUS-NXGOPOLXS (31® 31' N., 35* 1' E.), 
town, Palestine (modern Amwas). 

EMMENDXNOEN (48® 6' N.. V 61' E.), town, 
Baden, Germany. Pop. (1910) 8378. 

EMMERICH (61* 61' N.. 6® 16' E.), town, Rhine 
province, Germany ; has large shipping trade. Pop. 
(1910) 13,428. 

EMMET, ROBERT (1778-1803), Irish rebel ; ed. 
Trinity Coll., Dublin ; joined United Irishmen, and 
plottea with them on Continent ; went to Dublin, 1802 ; 
planned Irish rebellion in July 1803 ; rebels being 
quite undisciplined, the only result was a riot ; E. 
escaped, but later was airestea, tried, and hanged, Sept. 
20 ; a noble, but unpractical character. 

EMMET, THOMAS ADDIS (1704-1827), Irish 
la^or and politician ; bro. of Robert E. ; joined United 
Irishmen ; imprisoned, 1802 ; joined American bar ; 
attorney-general of New York. 

EMMITSBURG (39® 40' N., 77® 27' W.), town, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 1064. 

EMMIUS, UBBO (1647-1626), Dutch geographer 
and historian ; pub. Rerum Frisicarum histnrias decades 
(1616), Opus Chronologicum (1619), Uistoria temporis 
nostrif etc. 

EMMONS, NATHANIEL (1746-1849). Amer. 
divine ; constructed a theological system sometimes 
called Emmonsismt somewhat differing from the Calvin- 
ism of his day. 

EMOTIONS, Roe PsYCnoLOOY. 

EMPEDOCLES OF AGRIGENTUM (probably 
c. 490-30 B.O.), democrat, philosopher, physician, 
and magician ; exiled, ho wandered through Gk. 
cities, preaching the ascetic life. Ho is said to have 
claimed divinity, and also (falsely) to have jumped 
into the crater of Etna to prove the claim. He regarded 
all things as composed of earth, air, fire, and water, 
which are in alternate stages of the world’s history 
mingled by Love, and separated out again by Strife. 
Hu biological teaching contains some curious, but 
accidental, anticipations of the notion of Evolution. 

EMPEROR BUTTERFLY {Apatura iris), large 
Brit, butterfly, purple coloured, with white markings ; 
lives on decaying organic matter. 

EMPEROR MOTH {Satumia carpini), largo Brit, 
moth closely allied to Bombycina; male is orange- 
brown, female grey ; wings marked with rings. 

EMPETFSEMA, a condition of the lungs in which 
(a) the air-cells are over-distonded, vesicular e., or (6) 
the air has infiltrated into the connective tissue between 
the air-cells end the pleura or membrane covering 
the lung, interstitial o. A portion of the lung may be 
expand^ to take the place of a portion collapsed, e.g. 
in catarrhal pneumonia ; the walla of the air-cells 
may atrophy through lack of nutrition in old age ; 
or there may be both distention of the cells and 
atrophy of tne walls, usually caused by blowing on 
wind instruments, continuous coughing, e.g. in chronic 
bronchitis, or by certain occupations, e.g, glass- 
blowing, coal-mining, the chest becoming barrel- 
shaped. 

EMPIRE, BRITISH, see Bbitish Empire. 

EIAPIRE DAT, anniversary of Queen Victoria’s 
birthday, May 24, originally called Victoria Day ; 
inaugurated, 1902, to encourage imperialism. 

EMPIRE, THE HOLY ROMAN, came into 
being when on Christmas Day, 800, Pope Leo III. 
crowned Charlemagne (g.v.) emperor of the Romans in 
the Basilica of St, Peter^s. Since 476 there had been no 
emperor in the West, which owed nominal allegiance to 
the Byzantine emperor at Constantinople. Charles the 
Frank, who had crossed the Alps to protect the Pope 
against the Lombards, was a fitting recipient of the 
Imperial title, for the memoir of empire had never 
quite died away. The splendour and dignity of a 
Bom. emperor were now granted to a barbarian king, 
and the union of the two positions in one man was 
to have important results throughout the Middle 


Ages. After Charles’s death (814) his vast dominions 
were subdivided, and the lino of the Karlings came 
to an end with Charles the Fat in 888. During 
IX. ^ cent, government had become anarohio and 
civilisation had deteriorated. Meanwhile the nation- 
alities we call French and German were beginning to 
emerge, and an Empire like that of Charles the Great 
was now impossible. In Germany Henry the Fowler 
had consolidated a national kingship, and his s., Otto, 
was crowned emperor by the Pope in Rome in 962. 

The Empire of Otto L was more Ger. and less Rom. 
than that of Charles, and henceforward the Ger. king- 
ship and the Imperial title (Holy Roman Emperor of 
the German People) were united. Otto’s was a strong 
Empire. Otto II. (973-83) was a mystical enthusiast ; 
but his imitation of Byzantine splendour and his 
noble dreams were out of touch with the turbulence 
of his time. Otto HI. died young and disappointed 
in 1002. In 1024 with Conrad XL began the strong 
dynasty of Franconian emperors, under whom the 
mediseval Empire increased in power. But the 
Papacy, which nad done so much to create the Holy 
Empire, came into conflict with it, and the end of the 
XI. cent, saw the humiliation of Henry IV. by Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand). The climax of the struggle (wnich 
began with the Investiture contest) was reached under 
the Hohenstaufen dynasty, of which Frederick L, called 
Barbarossa (1152-89), was the most brilliant monarch. 
After the short reign of Henry VL the strife continued 
under Frederick IL, 1212-60. 

The greatest da 3 r 8 of the Empire were over, and in 
1273 Rudolf I., the first of the House of Hapsburg, was 
elected. Germany became more and more spht up 
among a mass of princes, great and small, and hence- 
forth the monarch’s real strength lay in his personal 
territories rather than in the Ger. kingship itself, 
which was now weaker than the national monarohiee of 
France or England. The feudal nobles and princes 
of Germany now became practically supreme in their 
own dominions. The constitution of the Empire was 
defined by the Oolden Bull of Charles IV. m 1366. 
* He legalised anarchy and called it a constitution,* 
is Mr. Bryce’s much disputed epigram. By degrees 
seven, a sacred number, came to be recognised as the 
number of the electoral college; the members were 
defined by the Golden Bull as the Abp’s of Koln, Mainz, 
and Trier, the King of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, 
the Duke of Saxony, and the Margrave of Brandenburg 
(two others were added later). The practical inde- 
pendence of the Ger. princes was now legally recognised. 

By the end of the Mddle Ages the Empire had not 
only ceasod to be more than Germany practically, but 
it no longer had a hold over men’s minds. The Renais- 
sance destroyed its moditeval glamour ; at the Reforma- 
tion it was naturally committed to the Catholic side, 
and could claim lees than ever to be universal. After the 
religious strife which culminated in the Thirty Years 
War had been ended by the peace of Westphalia, 
Prot. lawyers openly asserted the Empire was merely a 
Ger. monarchy. The Empire, however, dragged on a 
nominal existence for another cent, and a hiuf ; con- 
vulsions of the Fr. Revolution were the beginning of the 
end; in Napoleonio Europe it had no place; on 
Aug. 6, 1806,^ancis Joseph (Francis 11.) resigned the 
title of Elect Emperor of the Romans, (^rmany, 
Austria, and Russia may each be said in a sense to 
carry on the Imperial tradition as their monarohs bear 
the once solitary title. Emperor. 

The Empire was a noble ideal, inspiring the states- 
manship ot Charles the Great and the genius of Dante. 
‘ The Holy Roman Empire was none other than the 
ghost of the old Roman Empire sitting crowned on 
the tomb thereof.* 

B^oe, The J^oly Roman Empire; Fisher, The 
Mediceval Empire ; Dante, De Monarckia ; Cambridge, 
Mediceval and Modern Histories {passim). 

EMPIRICISM, dootrine that aU truth is derived 
from immediate sense experience. 

EMPLOTERa* LIABILITY ACTS.— The Uw 
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relating to Employers* Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation in the U.K. has to be sought under 
throe heads: (1) Common Law; (2) Employxbs’ 
Liability Act of 1880, modifying this; (3) 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 1897, 1900, 
1906. By (1), unless there be special agreement, 
the master is not liable for injuries caused by servants’ 
o^ negligence. It came to be established as a 
principle tiiat the master was not responsible for 
mjury caused to one servant by negligence of another. 
Generally, therefore, tho master was not liable at aU. 
To rem^y injustices to servants was passed (2) the 
Employ Liability Act By this the servant had 
the same rights against his master as a st ranger would 
have; masters become liable for injuries in certain 
oases, if, «.y., the injury is caused by a servant acting 
under his orders. The Act applies to all engaged 
in manual work — labourers, railway servants, etc., but 
not to seamen or domestic servants. (3) The WorlcmerCe 
Compensation Act of 1897 much widened the scope 
of compensation, making it applicable to all injuries, 
whether caused by negligence or not. By Act of 1900 
agricultural labourers idso became entitled to com- 

S ensation. Tho Act of 1906 goes further, and includes 
^ omestic servants and practically all employees whose 
incomes are imder £250, except soldiers, sailors, police- 
men, or those of the family of their employer. Com- 

S ensation is only given for injury, disablement, or 
eath, caused in employment, or by disease resulting 
from employment. In cases of death compensation 
is given to aepondanls. The amount of compensation 
may be throe yeara* wages, or a sum not exceeding 
£300. During partial disablement 60 % of wages can 
be given. The employer’s liability is not changed by 
the Insurance Act (1912), but the compensation re- 
covered will be taken into account in apportioning 
sickness or disablement benefit under the Insurance 
Act so that if the maximum benefit allowed by the 
Act is being received as compensation nothing may 
be claimed for tho Insurance Commissioners. Most 
European countries now have insurance schemes 
on similar lines. Germany has perhaps led tho way. 

EMPOLI (43® 43' N., 10* 67' E.), town. Tuscany, 
Italy. Pop. 20,301. 

EMPORIA (38* 24' N., 96* 10' W.), town, Kansas, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 9068. 

EMPSON, SIR RICHARD (d. 1610), Eng. states- 
man ; associated with Edmund Dudley in a vigorous 
system of taxation under Henry VII. ; charged with 
constructive treason by Henry VlIL, and beheaded. 

EMPYEMA, collection of purulent fluid in the 
SjMoo between tho outer and inner layer of the lining 
or the lung, or pleura, caused by infection by various 
organ^ms, usually after pleurisy, pneumonia, by the 
bursting of an abscess or a tuberculous cavity. The 
temperature goes up, there are rigors and profuse 
night sweats, the individual does not improve as in 
ordinary Pleurisy (q.v.). Hie treatment is to effect 
drainage by a slight surgical operation. 

EMS (63* 23' N., 6^ 67' E.). navigable river, Ger- 
many ; enters North Sea by two mouths ; connected 
with Rhine, Dortmund, and Emden by canals. 

EMS (60* 20' N., 7® 42' E.), town, Hesse-Nassau, 
Germany; health-resort; thermal springs. Pop. 
(1910) 6777. 

EMSER, JEROlMnE:, or HnBBONYMXTS (1477-1627), 
Ger. Catholic theologian ; engaged in violent con- 
troversy with Luther and Zwingli ; wrote AnnoUUionts 
to Lutner’s Ger. New Testament, and himself made a 
trans. from Vulgate. 

EMU, see Runninq Bibdb. 

ENAMEL is a vitreous substance or glass, coloured 
if neoessary by the admixture of earths or metallic 
oxides before fusion, used as a surface for porcelain or 
metal, for decorative or useful purposes. Cloisonni e. 
is applied to a surface divided into a pattern of com- 
partments b^ flne partitions, each compartment con- 
taining a distinct colour ; champlevi e. is placed upon a 
hollowed ground, and is largely used in jeweuery ; 


surface t. forms a uniform coating like the wlflte e. feos 
of a clock. E’s for art work may be had in sticks. 
These are powdered and applied to the surface and 
then baked until the powder fuses and adheres. 

Cunynghame, Art of Enamelling on Metals ( 1906). 

ENGANIA, church dedication festival ; also the 
roper name for Oxford * Commemoration week,’ 
ela yearly in June. 

ENCAUSTIC. — (1) Name given to a method of 
painting in wax ^quently employed by ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, but little used by 
modems. (2) Name given to tiles of very close 
texture much used in mosaic pavements. The flne 
texture is secured by means of very heavy pressure 
before the tiles are dried and flred. 

ENCEINTE (Fr.), term used in fortification for 
innermost lino of defences ; of a woman, pregnant. 

ENCINA, JUAN DEL (1469-1633), Span, poet 
and dramatist ; generally called father of Span, drama. 

ENCLAVE, detached tract of one country or State 
enclosed by tho territory of another ; the detached 
portion is an exclave from the point of view of the 
country to which it belongs, an enclave from that of 
the surrounding country. 

ENCRINITES, see under Eohinodhrmata. 

ENCYCLICAL, papal letter issued to public. 

ENCYCLOPJEDIA, Cyolopjedia, a work cover- 
ing the entire oirole of tho arts and sciences ; a com- 
prehensive survey of human knowledge, or any 
particular branch of it, and usually arranged in 
alphabetical order. The earliest extant work of an 
encyolopncdic character is tho Natural History of tho 
‘elder’ Pliny (23-79 a.d.), in which he treats of a 
great variety of subjects, including geography, mod., 
astron., hot., fine arts, mineralogy, etc. Two famous 
o’s of the Middle A^os were the Bibliotheca Mundi of 
Vincent of Beauvais (1190-1264), and the compre- 
hensive Livres dou Tresor of Brunotto Latini (1230-94), 
a Florentine, well known for his association with 
Dante. The De Proprietaiibus rerum, written in Latin 
by Bartholomeus de Glanvillo, an Eng. Franciscan, 
was trans. by John Trevisa (1398), and met with much 
success. The name eyclopcedia was first used in 
connection with a work pub. by Ringelberg, at Basel, 
in 1641, and thereafter that, or encyclopasdia, became 
the general name for such works. Other famous early 
e’s were the compilations of Antonio Zara (1616); 
Johann Heinrich Alstead (1630) ; Louis Moral’s Le 
Grande Dictionnaire Uistorique (1674) ; Johann Jacob 
Hofmann’s Lexicon Universale (1677); Etienne 
Chauvin’s Lexicon rationale (1692) ; Pierre Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire Uistorique el Critique (1697); and the 
Bibliotica Universale^ by Vincenzio Maria Coronelli, on 
Ital. Franciscan (1660-1718), of which only seven out 
of forty vol’s projected were pub. before his death. 

The earliest Eng. e. of importance was the Lexicon 
Technicum (1704) compiled by the Rev. John Harris, 
Sec. to the Royal Society. This was followed by 
Ephraim Chambers* Cydopadia, or Universal Dictionary 
of the Arts and Sciences (1728), which met with immense 
success, suooeeding editions being revised and enlarged 
by Abraham Rees and others. This work also served 
08 tho basis upon which Diderot and his associates 
built their famous Eneydopidie (thirty - three vol’s, 
1761-80). 

The most famous of later publications of this kind is 
the Encydopesdia Britannica, originally pub. by A. Bell 
and Colin Maofarquhar, of Edinburgh with William 
Smellie as editor. It was first issued in sixpenny parts, 
the earliest appearing in Deo. 1768, and finally oompleted 
in three vot’s in 1771. A second edit. — the first 
including hist, and biographical articles^was issued 
in ten vol’s in 1784, a third edit., in eighteen vol’s, 
appearing in 1797 ; also numerous edit’s since, 
through various firms. The Edinburgh Encydopesdia, 
edit, by Sir David Brewster, in eighteen vol’s, was 
issued 1810-30; the Penny Encydopesdia, edit, by 
CharlesKnight, twenty-nine vol’s, 1833-46; fUac English 
Encydopesdia, twenty-three vol’s, 1853-61 ; Chambers*§ 
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Encyclopcediat ten voVs, 1860-08 (several revised 
edit*B since) ; the Harmsworth Encvdopcedia, ten 
vors, 1006, which reappeared as Ndaowa EncydopcBdia 
in 25 smaller vol’s in 1911. Besides the works named 
there are innumerable Eng. publications of an enoy- 
olopesdio character upon a great variety of subjects. 

Amon«t foreign e’s may be named, in iVench, 
Larousse’s Le Grand Dictionnaire Universal (fifteen 
vol’s). La Grande En^ydxypidie (thirty-one vol’s), and 
Feta Larousse lUustri (one voL); in Ger., Brookhaus’s 
Konversaticms-Lexikont Meyer’s Konversaliona-Lexikon, 
and Gruber’s AUgemeine Encyklopddie. Important 
Amer. works are The New 1 7iter national Eneydopcedia, 
and Johnson’s Universal Cydopaedia, 

ENDEGOTT, JOHN (c. 1588-1666). gov. of 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1629-30 ; deputy-gov. and 
gov. at intervals from 1644 ; a zealous puritan. 

ENDEMIC, see EriDEMia 

ENDERBT LAND (67® 21' S., 49® 40' E.), district, 
in Antarctic, discovered by Captain John Briscoe, 1831 ; 
he named it after his master, Samuel Enderby, grand- 
father of General Gordon. 

ENDIVE {Cichorium Endivia), plant of order 
Compositffl ; cultivated as vegetable ; resembles 
Chicory {q.v.). 

ENDOCARDITIS, see Heart. 

ENDOGAMY, marriage only within a particular 
clan or community ; found in primitive races ; obtains 
in parts of Central America, Africa, India ; some races 
in India are compelled to marry in the tribo but 
the wife must not belong to the husband’s clan; 
a Hottentot generally marries in his own kraal. 
(Cf. intermarriage current in Scot, fishing villages, 
whore numbers boar the same name.) For Exogamy y 
see Family. 

ENDOGENS, name given by Lindlcy to mono- 
cotyledons on incorrect assumption that growth of 
stem came from within (Gk. cm/o, within). 

ENDOMORPH, a mineral enclosed within another 
— the Perimorph. 

ENDOPROCTA, a class of Polyzoa (q.v.). 

ENDOR (32® 38' N., 35® 25' E.), ancient town. 
Palestine, where Saul visited witch on eve of battle of 
Gil boa. 

ENDOSPERM, see Flower. 

ENDOSPOREA, see Sporozoa. 

ENDOTHERMIC, see Chemistry. 

ENDYMION (classical myth.), beautiful shepherd 
outh who dwelt on Mount JLatraus, and was beloved 
y Selene (Luna), queen of the night. Ho received 
from Zeus the gift of per|ietual youth and the power 
of sleeping at will ; subject of ]>oein by Keats. 

ENEMA, injection of fluid into rectum through 
the anus. E. may be (1) PurgativCy — cold or lukewarm 
water containing soap, olive oil, castor oil, or salts ; 
should be used seldom, as it distends the intestine ; 
(2) Nutrienty — peptonisod beef-tea, eggs, milk, etc. ; 
given in case of stomach’s inability to retain food, e.g. 
after surgical operation ; (3) Astringent, — cold water 
containing zinc or copper sulphate, tannic acid ; used 
for checlang diarrhoea or internal hasmorrhage; (4) 
Uealing, — salt and water, laudanum, starch, silver 
nitrate ; for hmmorrhage of lower bowel ; (5) E. for 
worms, — strong solution of common salt and water. 

ENERGIGI, Eneroumens. the diseased or insane 
in the early Church, beUevod to bo aflUoted with evil 
spirits. 

ENERGY is the capacity of a body or system to do 
work. For the purpose of measuring the quantity of 
work the system is capable of porfornung, the unit used 
is either a foot-pound (the work done in moving a pound 
weight through a vertical distance of one foot) or an 
erg (a gramme moved through a centimetre). The 
energy of a body may bo due either (1) to its position, 
as in the case of a raised weiglit or a doformea spring, 
or (2) to the momentum it possesses when in motion. 
In the first ease the e. is Potential ; in the second, Kinetic, 

Energy may take different forms, and any one form 
may change into another. For example, the radiant 


e. from the sun stored in coal is changed into chemical 
e. in burning, which in turn is transformed into 
heat e. ; this can bo converted into mechanical e. 
from which may be obtained dectrical o., and so on. 
During all these changes, however, no energy is de- 
stroyed although a groat deal is wasted. Energy, like 
matter, is indestructible. This principle is known as 
the Conservation of E. All the e. in the world is 
originally obtained from the sun. Another law : 

* V^enover mechanical e. is converted into heat or 
vice versa, the ratio of the mechanical e. to the heat is 
constant.’ This ratio was first investigated by Joule, 
and is called Joule’s Mechanical Equivalent of Heat. 
It is equal to 42,000,000 ergs. 

Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion ; and text-books 
on General Physics. 

Energetics. — Quite early in the XIX. cent, experi- 
mental investigation pointed to a direct connection 
between heat and mechanical energy. This resulted 
in the rejection of the calorie theory of heat, the for- 
mulation of the first law of thermodynamics (q.v.), and 
the development of the study of energetics, the prin- 
ciples of which have helped to co-ordinate and explain 
phenomena and causes previously considered far re- 
moved from each other. 

Energy cannot he destroyed ; it may undergo many 
changes, but the total energy in the universe must 
always remain the same. This summarises the 
principles of Conservation and Transformation of 
Energy, applications of which, by mathematicians, to 
statical and dynamical problems have yielded many 
important results. 

In 1824, Carnot conceived the notion of a theoreti- 
cally i^erfoct heat engine in which a gas undergoes a 
reversible cycle of oi)erations. A reversible cycle is 
one in which a substance after undergoing a series of 
operations is brought back to its initial state as regards 
volume and temperature, and is such that if the opera- 
tions were reversed the results would be reversed. 
(Where friction enters as a factor in any operation, the 
cycle cannot be a reversible one.) Carnot’s cycle 
consists of four operations: 1. Work is done on the 
substance, and its temperature thus raised (substance 
undergoes an adiabatic compression). 2. Work is 
done by the substance, but its temperature is not per- 
mitted to alter {isothermal expansion), heat being sup- 
plied by some source at the temperature to which the 
substance has been raised in the first oi3eration. 
3. Work is done by the substance, accompanied by a 
fall of tomjieraturo {adiabatic expansion). 4. Work 
is done on the substance until it regains its initial 
state, but its temperature is not permitted to alter 
{isotherynal compression), heat being given out to some 
sink, called a condenser. 

If the heat absorbed at the higher temperature 
during o iteration 2 is greater than that given out at, 
the lower temperature during operation 4, the excess 
can be utilised to do external work. . (k>nsideration of 
Carnot’s cycle, and deductions therefrom, form the 
basis of energetics and thermodynamics, and have 
resulted in the evolution of the modern heat engine. 

Kelvin's Principle of Dissipation of Energy. — Al- 
though energy cannot be destroyed, yet in every 
transformation a certain quantity appears as heat 
which is diffused and becomes unavailable for use. All 
natural phenomena are of such a kind as to tend 
towards this degradation of energy, and permanent 
equilibrium of any system will only be attained when 
the limit of minimum available energy has been 
reached. TWs principle has been very usefully applied 
to the problems of solution, fusion, solidification, 
osmosis, etc. ; it provides an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon of chemical combination in definite pro- 
portions, — combination only taking place if, as a 
result, the available ener^ is diminishea, — and it is the 
basis of the prediction tnat ultimately no energy will 
be available and the universe become a uniformly hot, 
inert mass. See Heat and Thermodynamics. 

ENFANTIN, BABTHfiLEiyXY PROSPER (1796- 
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1864 ), Fr. social reformer ; became follower of Saint- 
Simon ; advocated communism, * woman suffrage,* 
and other innovations ; with others sent to prison for 
a year (1832) for offence against ‘ morality * ; became 
railway director (1846) ; also a journalist and author. 

ENFXDAVILLE (c. 36® N., 10® 20' E. ), town, Tunisia, 
N. Africa ; produces cereals. 

ENFIELD (61® 40' N., 0® 6' W.), town, Middlesex, 
England ; small-arms factory. Pop. (1911) 50,344. 

ENFIELD (41® 58' N., 72® 35' W.), town, Conneoti- 
out, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 9719. 

ENFILADE, military term meaning to rake with 
shot the full length of a line ; in general, a raking fire. 

ENGADINE (Upper, 46® 33' N., 9® 65' E. ; Lower, 
46® 48' N., 10® 17' E.), upper valley of Inn, in Orisons 
Canton, Switzerland, amidst Alps (Rhaatian group, 
etc.) ; divided into Upper E., towards S.W., with Lakes 
Sils, Silvaplana, and St. Moritz, and Lower E., towards 
N.W., with mineral springs at Schuls ; length about 
66 miles ; elevation, 4000-6000 ft. ; chief town, St. 
Moritz, 6070 ft. ; Austrian possession, 1622-24; Swiss, 
1662. Pop. (1910) Upper, 8662 ; Lower, 7852. 

ENGEL, ERNST (1821-96), Ger. statistician and 
economist ; prolific writer in Preuss. Statistik, etc. 

ENGEL, JOHANN JAKOB (1741-1802), Ger. 
dramatist and writer on Aesthetics. 

ENGELBERG (46® 49' N., 8® 24' E.), village, 
Switzerland ; famous Benedictine monastery. 

ENGELBREGHTSDATTER, DORTHE (1634- 
1716), Norweg. poetess and hymnologist. 

ENGELHARDT, JOHANN GEORG VEIT (1791- 
1866), (jer. theologist ; prof, of Theol. at Erlangen. 

ENGHIEN (50® 42' N., 4* 2' E.), town, Hainault, 
Belgium; lace and linen industries. Pop. 4641. 

ENGHIEN, LOUIS ANTOINE HENRI DE 
BOURBON CONDfi, DUG D’ (1772-1804), only s. of 
last Prince of Cond6 ; left France at Revolution, and 
later served against Franco ; seized in foreign territory 
by Napoleon’s order, oourt-martialled on trumped-up 
charge and shot at Vincennes. 

ENGINE, a term now used loosely for a loco- 
motive, in its strictest sense is a machine making use 
of power to perform work. In this sense a crowbar 
used to raise a weight is an e. More generally term is 
applied to prime movers, machines of some complexity 
producing mechanical effects by means of some motive 
power, chemical (such as explosion, os in gas e’s), 
or physical (such as expansion, e,g. steam e’s). E’s 
may be differentiated by their motion, which is either 
reciprocating or rotatory. The latter describes e’s in 
which the motion is directly rotatory, the piston being 
so made that it moves round without a crank ; re- 
ciprocating e’s are those which induce a backwards- 
and-forwards motion to the piston, whether this is a 
simple to-and-fro motion or is converted by a crank 
into rotatory motion, and whether the reciprocation is 
induced by admitting the motive power alternately 
to both sides of the piston (as in double-aciivg e’s) or 
the return motion is induced by condensation when the 
atmospheric pressure on the rever.s 0 side drives it back 
(as in single-acting e’s). Whore the motive power is 
produced in the cylinder (as by explosion, in ga^ o’s), 
the 0 . is an internal comlmstion o. ; when outside, an 
external combustion e. Steam, oil, and gas o’s are all 
heat e’s. The only other prime movers are electric o’s. 

Air Engine, a reciprocating engmo (which may bo 
oonnectnd with machinery) in which the piston is 
driven by the expansion and contraction of air, pro- 
duced by applying and withdrawing heat. As the heat 
is generateu outside tho cylinder, it may be termed an 
external combustion engine. Thov are now mainly 
used for low-power purposes, as tor high power the 
waste of heat and their comparative bulk have caused 
them to be superseded by the more economical and 
effective gas or internal combustion engines. 

Gas Engine, a form of heat engine using com- 
bustible gas as fuel ; an internal combustion engine. 
In most engines the combustion of the fuel takes place 
outside the container of tho working substance, as, 


for instance, in tho steam engine, where coal is tho fuel 
burnt in tho fiirnaco outside the boiler. In gas o’s, 
however, tho working substance is also the fuel, and 
is mixed with air so as to be rendered explosive. By 
this method it is possible to turn more heat into 
power than with the former (see Thermodynamics), 
and in addition less attendance on the engine is 
necessary. Once started, tho gas e. may run for hours 
without attention ; a regular supply of fuel being 
arranged, together with automatic lubrication. On 
the otner hand, with the steam engine constant atten- 
tion to the plant and furnaces is required. 

In 1823 Samuel Brown invented and patented an 
internal combustion engine which, it is said, success- 
fully drove a boat on the Thames, a canine on tho 
road, and worked a pump. In 1833 L. W. Wright 
improved ujpon it, and used a water-jacket for cooling ; 
explosions in his engine took place at both sides of the 
piston. Until 1860, however, tho gas e. was entirely 
in an experimental state, but in that year E. Lenoir 
invented the first gas e. of practical commercial value, 
and 400 of this type wore manufactured and sold in 
1866. It was found, however, that their consumption 
of ga.s was very heavy, for they used about 100 cubic 
feet per indicated Jl.P. per hour. In 1867 Dr. N. A. 
Otto and Mr. Langen brought out an improved gas e. 
with double-acting pistons, in which the consumption of 
gas was only 40 cubic feet per brake H.P. per hour, and 
some thousands of this typo of machine were turned out. 

Rochas, a Frenchman, invented a cycle — the ‘ Otto * 
— of operations which was discovered independently 
by Dr. Otto in 1876. In 1876 Otto applied it to his 
engine and it surpassed all previous machines. It 
had four operations, viz. induction, compression, ex- 
plosion, and exhaust. Tho gas o’s of to-day use this 
cycle, and are practically of the same design as the 
oarhor models, except that many improvements have 
been added, electrical ignition almost universally 
adopted, water cooling, and a far higher compression 
ratio- is used than formerly. This not only gives 
greater power, but is more economical. 

Oil Engine, an internal combustion engine similar 
in its action to a gas engine, except that the explosions 
for motor power are obtained from oil. Petrol engines 
come under this heading. 

Tho principle of the oil engine was first proposed by 
Street (1794), A practical petroleum engine was first 
made in 1870, but tho advantages of high compression 
and larger expansion recognised by Beau de Rochas 
led the way for Otto to produce (1876) his suc- 
cessful engine, tho main foaturos of which are still 
essential in modern designs. This was followed by an 
engine using gasolene as fuel. Daimler (in 1883) con- 
ceived a hght engine to run at high speeds — 800 to 1000 
revolutions per minute. The successful application 
of this engine to a motor-cycle in 1886, and m 1887 to 
a carriage, brings us by definite steps to tho present 
perfection of motor vehicles, with which are comiected 
the names of tho groat manufacturing firms, Panhard- 
Levasseur, Peugeot, do Dion, Napier, Benz, Renault, 
Lanchestor, Rolls- Roy ce, Austin, etc. 

Engines using heavy oils are, with tho exception 
of the apparatus for vaporising tho oil, similar to gas 
engines. The oil, converted into spray with a current 
of air in a spraying nozzle, enters a vaporiser, a vessel 
heated externally cither by a lamp, or a steam jacket 
through which the exhaust passes.' During the suc- 
tion stroke the air supply enters vaporiser and tho 
charge is drawn into cyhndor, where it is compressed 
and ignited by electric spark or ignition tube, doing 
work as it expands. 

Diesel Engine , — An engine which in its modern form 
has attained a very high efficiency was invented by 
Diesel. It differs in its cycle of operations from the 
Otto engine. Air is highly compressed (to about 
35 atmospheres per sq. inch) in tho engine cylinder 
before oil is admitted at all. At the end of the piston 
stroke oil is injected by a separate pump and air re- 
servoir into the cylinder, and immediately bums away, 
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owing to the high temperature of the compressed air. 
No explosion occurs^ but the oil burns while it is pumped 
in during a part of the next forward stroke of the 
piston. The supply of oil is out off, and a prolonged 
expansion follows until release at end of stroke. From 
the thermodynamio point of view the combustion of 
the working substance while comparatively cold is 
regarded as a serious defect. The Biesel engine over- 
comes this drawback by an attempt to attain the 
temperature of combustion before combustion com- 
mences by compressing the air in cylinder to a very 
high degree before fuel is admitted. In 1912 the first 
ocean-going vessel driven by oil engines (the Selandia, 
7400 tons) completed a journey of 20,000 miles at an 
average speed of 10 knots an hour. Each of the twin 
screws were driven by an eight-cylinder motor giving 
1250 LH.P. 

Steam Engine. — The first steam engine was de- 
scribed by Hero of Alexandria, 120 B.c. — essentially a 
turbine working by reaction of steam jets discharged 
from orifices formed in a wheel, free to rotate, by 
impinging on vanes set on its rim ; a similar machine 
was used by Branca (1629). No serious efforts were 
made before XVII. rent, to apply steam to any useful 
purpose. In 1698 Captain Savory invented a machine 
to pump water from mines. The essence of his in- 
vention was a boiler ; this was fitted to two vessels ; 
steam was pumped into one vessel and condensed by 
cooling action of a jot sprayed on outside ; condensa- 
tion of steam resulting in a vacuum, water was forced 
up by atmospheric pressure. The vessels acted alter- 
nately, emptying and filling. Denis Papin (1690) 
introduced piston and cylinder into same machine, the 
pressure of steam on piston forcing water out at either 
end. 

Newcomen, Savory, and Cawley (1705) produced a 
similar machine, but with a rocking beam. This was 
connected at one end by a chain to a piston, at the 
other end was suspended the pump rod and a weight 
or counterpoise to bring piston to top of stroke on 
admission of steam from boiler. Steam being cut off, 
a jet of cold water was sprayed on outside of cylinder, 
forming a vacuum within. Atmospheric pressure 
forced down piston and lifted pump rod at other end 
of beam. 

The present perfection of the steam engine is duo 
to the inventions, patented between 1763-69, of James 
Watt of Glasgow. His inventions wore based upon 
the following main principles; (1) that the cylinder 
be kept as warm as possible ; (2) to obtain the above 
the steam should be condensed in a separate vessel or 
condenser ; (3) that steam bo used expansively to 

press on the piston ; (4) the use of oil, animal fats, etc., 
to render the piston and other engine parts water- and 
air-tight. Watt did not use high pressures, and to 
Trevithick is due the high-pressure engine. His pro- 
duction — the Cornish engine — was provided with a 
single cylinder and condenser, steam being used 
expansively. 

In 1782 Horn blower patented the first compound 
engine. Two cylinders were used ; the steam after 
doing work in one cylinder passed into the other to 
continue its action. Through the use of a condenser 
infringing Watt’s patents the invention fell through, 
to be revived later by Woolf in 1800 and MacNaught 
in 1845 for marine purposes. Symington ran the first 
steamboat — iheCharlotte Dundas, with one paddle-wheel 
at the stern— on the Forth and Clyde Canal (1802). 
Fulton (1807) in America ran the Clermont with engines 
by Boulton and Watt. Tho Cornet^ constructed on the 
Clyde in 1812 by Henry Bell, was also successful. Tho 
invention of the screw by Ericsson came later. 

In 1802 Trevithick and Vivian patented tho first 
steam carriage to run successfully, and in 1829 tho 
Stephensons, by the trials of tho ‘ Rocket,’ ensured tho 
adoption of locomotive traction. 

Thermodynamics. — In nearly every form of heat 
engine mechanical work is obtained by means of the 
expansive force of an elastic fluid acting usually on« a 
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piston travelling in a cylinder. It is essential that 
there should be (1) a working fluid; (2) a source of 
heat ; (3) a receptacle for unexpended heat. In opera- 
tion there must be a reception of heat by the working 
fluid, a conversion of heat into work, and a discharge 
of heat at a lower temperature than it was received. 
Steam starts as cold water in the boiler, is converted 
into steam, and, after use in tho cylinder, is condensed 
back to water again. Heat is supplied to cause ex- 
pansion ; of this, part is lost by conduction from the 
cylinder walls, part escapes to the air or condenser at 
end of stroke, and part disappears. This third part 
is the exact equivalent of tho work done by tho clastic 
fluid in driving tho piston. The ratio of this third 
part, converted into actual work, to the heat originally 
supplied determines tho eflicioncy of the engine. One 
must guard against the idea that tho mechanism has 
more serious connection with tho waste of energy in 
any engine other than tho unavoidable frictional 
resistances. Condensation of steam in tho cylinder is 
tho most important cause of waste in engines. The 
use of jacketing by Watt to prevent this has been 
superseded latterly by superheated steam at a high 
temperature and pressure. Steam in contact with the 
water from which it has been formed is said to bo 
‘ saturated.’ Addition of heat at constant pressure, 
provided that no water is present, produces a rise of 
temperature. The steam is then said to be super- 
heated. 

Important Definitions . — Work is said to bo done 
when a force acts through a distance overcoming 
resistance. The unit of work is the foot-pound, being 
tho energy expended when a force of one pound acts 
through a distance of one foot. Power is tho rate of 
doing work. Tho unit of power is the Horse-Power, 
and is tho rate of doing work so that 33,000 foot-pounds 
are performed in one minute. Heat is a form of 
energy ; it requires for its production and produces 
by its disappearance 774 ft. lb. (Joule’s equivalent) 
of energy for each thermal unit lost or produced, the 
latter being defined as the amount of heat necessary 
to raise one pound of water through one degree Fahren- 
heit. Indicated Horse-Power is the power which tho 
engine should deliver by reason of tho pressure of 
steam on tho piston, but a considerable part of this is 
not available for driving machinery. From 6 % to 
20 % is used in overcoming frictional resistances. To 
obtain an estimate of tho power an engine can deliver, 
tho energy may be absorbed by a brake mounted on 
tho fly-wheel. By calculation an estimate is arrived 
at, called the Brake Horse-Power. Tho ratio of Brake 
Horso- Power to Indicated Horso-Powor is called tho 
mechanical efficiency. 

Engine Dktails. — Fig. 1 shows the direct acting 
engine in its simplest form ; B is tho cast-iron 



cylinder, D the piston sliding within it ; E and G 
are respectively a piston-rod and connecting-rod to 
couple tho piston to tho crank K mounted on the 
crank-shaft L. Tho sliding motion of tho piston 
induces rotation of the crank-shaft. By ports or 
openings A and G steam is admitted to each side 
of the piston alternately, the other side of the piston 
in each case being in communication with the exhaust 
part, by which atoam is exhausted into the atmosphere 
{non-condensing engine) or into the condenser {con- 
densing engine) after the piston has completed its 
stroke. 
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The distribution of steam is effooted by a slide 
driven by an eooentrio (g.v.) from the crank-shaft. 
There are many varieties. The usual device is shown 
in Fig. 2 for movement of piston to the right ; Fig. 3 


Fig. 2, Fio. 3 . 

the position for the return stroke. Steadiness of 
rotation is ensured by two means: (1) a heavy fly- 
wheel mounted on the crank-shaft; (2) a governor 
of some sort driven by the engine to adjust the supply 
of steam to meet the demand. Steam is raised in a 
vessel called a boiler, built of cylindrical plates riveted 
together, and fitted with a furnace at one end and a 
chimney at the other. The furnace gases are led 
through a number of tubes, fitted between the end 
of the boiler and the furnace, giving up their heat 
to the surrounding water. This is called a firo-tubo 
boiler. In a water-tube boiler the water occupies 
the pipes while the gases circulate round them. 

Compound Engines. — The use of steam at high 
initial pressures with a large ratio of expansion 
increases the efficiency of the steam engine, but is 
impossible with a singlo-cylinder engine. It is cus- 
tomary to admit steam to one cylinder and then to 
exhaust it into the next one to continue the expansion. 
Triple expansion engines possess three cylinders. Quad- 
ruple expansion engines with four cylinders are also 
in use. 

Stationary Engines. — These are used in com- 
mercial concerns, for driving machinery in mills, 
workshops, electric light and power stations. They 
vary in size and typo according to the work for which 
they are required. 

Locomotives. — Locomotives are of two kinds — for 
rail and road work. Railway locomotives consist 
in general of an engine with two cylinders, carried 
forward, whoso cranks drive two axles. There may 
be four, six, or even ten driving-wheels mounted on 
axles in pairs, one axle being driven direct, the others 
being connected by coupling-rods and cranks placed 
at right angles. The locomotives are said to be four-, 
six-, or eight-coupled according to the number of 
driving-wheels ; the engines are mounted on a frame 
carried on springs. 

The groat scope for railways in America has its 
natural sequence iii locomotives of enormous size, 
weight, and speed, overshadowing British productions 
which are designed to suit the conditions of the 
country. Compound engines have been tried with 
some success by the North-Western, the North-Eastern, 
and Groat Eastern Railways. Cylinders are placed 
both inside anti outside the frame ; the latter, an 
American practice, is being generally adopted. To give 
ease in rounding curves, engines of groat wheel-base 
have the front carried on a bogie or truck on four 
wheels. Locomotives fitted for the consumption of 
oil fuel have been tried with success by the Great 
Eastern Railway. 

There are many varieties of locomotives in use on 
ordinaiy roads for traction purposes, using oil or coal 
for fuel. The road locomotive capable of fair speeds 
dates from the removal of legal restrictions in 1898. 
In the tyi>o generally the engine is placed over the 
boiler and geared to the wheels. 

Marine Engines. — Since 1885 the use of triple 
expansion engines has become common practice. 
Qimdruple expansion engines aro conflnod to the 


mercantile marine, where economy of s^e is not 
essential. Conditions of service in war^ips render 
it desirable to have special means of forcing boilers 
when full s^ed is required. The introduction of 
forced draught has accomplished this, and has reduced 
the weight of machinery. The important feature 
of the last decade is the great increase in propelling 
power. Competition has resulted in high speeds. 
In 1845 the Terrible, the finest warship of the day, 
was driven by 2000-horse-powor engines. The engines 
of the battleships and transatlantic liners of the 
day are of 75,000 to 80,000 horse -power, capable of 
speeds of 28 knots per hour, while in the case of 
smaller craft, destroyers, etc., a speed of 36 knots 
per hour has boon obtained. It will be understood 
that but for the advent of the Parsons turbine this 
immense power could not conveniently have been 
generated. The latest battleships are fitted for the 
consumption of oil fuel as well as coal. The shipbuild- 
ing world is passing through a crisis in mechanical 
propulsion. Whether the future lies with the steam 
turbine or the oil engine is difficult to foresee. The 
former is in a position of proved efficiency, while the 
latter is merely an experimental success. 

Turbines. — A turbine is a non-reciprocating engine. 
The working fluid gives up its energy to rotating 
wheels in flowing past blades or buckets fixed to rim, 
being conducted by fixed blades so as to come into 
contact with the moving blades with the minimum of 
shock. 

There are two typos : (1) Impulse turbines, in which 
the energy of the fluid is used in its kinetic form ; (2) 



Sketch showing Principle op Turbine Action. 

Pressure turbines, vfhQvoiho energy of thoflm'd is of the 
pressure form. 

Do Laval turbines are of the first type. Steam is 
blown through nozzles, so constructed as to permit 
steam to bo completely expanded, against the vanes of 
a revolving wheel. Tho pressure of the steam being 
low, the velocity and weight are high. Tho nozzle 
being short, there is little waste, tho conversion of tho 
energy is almost perfect. The velocity of the steam 
being high, the speed of the wheel is consequently 
high, being between 500 to 1400 feet per second, or 
30,000 to 10,000 revolutions per minute. This speed, 
too high for direct uso, is reduced by gearing in trans- 
mis.sion. Tho speed of tho wheel is kept uniform by a 
governor. 

Tho Curtis turbine is a compound turbine of tho 
same type, tho steam acting on several wheels to reduce 
tho velocity gradually. 

The Parsons turbine, made under patents by the 
Hon. Charles Parsons, C.B., is a parallel-flow turbine, 
tho steam passing through parallel to the axis of 
rotation, liio turbine consists of a rotating shaft 
carrying a large number of bladed rings gradually 
increasing in diameter, corresponding bladed rings 
being attached to tho casing to come between the 
rotating rings. Steam enters at tho smaller end, and 
flowing among the blades to tho larger end expands, 
falling in pressure in doing so. Each pair of fixed 
and rotating blades is called a stage, and at each stage 
the steam falls slightly in pressure and grows in volume, 
while a part is taken up by the rotating rings and so 
transmittod to tho shaft. 
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The Westinghouse turbine is a combination of the 
Curtis and Parsons turbines. 

Motob-Cab Enqiites.— Steam baa been applied 
with success to pleasure vehicles. Fuel, either oil or 
araiiin, is burnt outside the cylinder, and imparts 
eat to water in a boiler, the steam raised there being 
used M a motive agent. Several firms, such as the 
White Steam Car Co. and Stanley’s, have cars on the 
market. 

The efTcct of a tax on engines of high power has 
been the production of an efficient car of medium 
ower (15*9 II. P.) at a moderate price. Improvements 
ave been mainly in the quality of the metals used, 
in coach work and body- building, and in silence of 
running. 

Sleevs Valve, — To effect silence of running in motor- 
car engines, a new device, the ‘ Sleeve * valve, has been 
fitted by several of the leading makers, and varieties 
patented by the firms of Daimler, Argyll, etc. Briefly, 
a sliding sleeve or sleeves are fitted between the piston 
and the cylinders wall to shut and close the parts for 
the admission and exhaust of the charge. 

Aekoplanb EfioiNBS. — Those are petrol motors of 
two kinds, stationarv and rotary. The prototype of 
the latter was the famous ‘Gnome’ engine. In the 
Onome engine several cylinders are arranged star 
fashion round a crank-shaft of special shape. To 
ensure uniform rotation the explosions must succeed 
one another at regular intervals, so that the cylinders 
are always odd in number with a minimum of five. 
This arrangement is economical, since the rotating 
cylinders serve as a fly-wheel, which is dispensed with. 
These engines are invariably fitted in light machines. 
Stationary engines with several cylinders are used for 
heavy machines. The important problems with re- 
gard to aerial engines are lubrication and carburation. 
The horse-power of these engines varieg from 25 H.P. 
to 200 H.P. 

ENGINEERING, a term originally applied to 
tho construction and management of military machines 
and defences, later to the construction of canals, 
roads, and other public works, hence the term ‘ civil ’ 
engineer. In its modern sense it is tho art or skill 
to use natural sources of power for tho use and con- 
venience of man. With the multiplication of modern 
inventions the science divided itself into special 
branches. First came mechanical engineering, then 
in natural sequence mining ongiucoring, naval 
architecture (marine engineering), sanitary onglneoring, 
electrical engineering, and aerial engineering. 

Enffineers, Military, first corps founded 1772 ; 
styled * Royal Engineers ’ since 1787 ; consists of 
about 10,000 oflicors and men (oflicers trained at 
Woolwich). On service a field company of R.E. is 
attached to every infantry division ; undertakes 
fiold-onginoering, fortifications, bridge building, rail- 
way work, and demolition. 

Engrlneers, Naval, are first examined by Civil Service 
Commission; curriculum includes five years’ training 
at Dovonport. 

ENGIS (50* 34' N., 6® 24' E.), cave, on banks of 
Mouse, near Liej^o, Belgium. 

ENGLAND, witli the addition of Wales {q,v,) is 
tho IS. part of Great Britain {q.v.). Tho area of 
England is 60,890 sq. miles ; the gi’eate.st length 
(from Berwick to Lizard Point) is 420 miles, the 
greatest breadth (Lowestoft Ness to Laud’s End), 360 
miles. No point is more than 60 miles from tho ooast. 
It is separated from ScotUnd by natural boundaries, the 
river Liddel, the Ctieviot Hills (highest point, 2422 ft.), 
and the Tweed, although until the XVI. cent, there was 
a strip of ‘ Debatoablo Land ’ between the Esk and the 
Sark. The Severn used to form part of boundary of 
Wales, but this has long been constituted by tha Eng. 
counties of Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, and 
Monmouthshire. 

Physical Features. — Deep bays on E. and W. ooasta, 
with ^ood harbours, cut into the country at nearly 
opposite points, making horizontal divisions, some- 
35 


times almost peninsulas ; thus T 3 memout]i faces 
Solway Firth, the wide mouth of tha Tees Moraoambe 
Bay, the Humber the mouth of the Mersey, which 
descends from same watershed as tributaries of the 
eastern stream ; the Wash corresponds to Cardigan 
Bay, the Thames to I ho Bristol Channel, close to which 
it rises. The chief headlands on these coasts are ; E. 
Flamborough Hetid and Spurn Head (Yorks), tha 
slight projection of Lowestoft Ness (most B. point), 
Suffolk, the Naze (Essex), North Foreland and South 
Foreland (Kent) ; W., St. Bees Head (Cumberland), 
Birkenhead (Cheshire), Harlland Point (Devonshire), 
Land’s End (Cornwall). The S. coast runs with tilt to 
N.E. in series of genHo bays of which chief are Mount’s 
Bay, Falmouth Harbour, Cornwall, Plymouth Sound, 
Lyme Bay (with Tor Bay), Weymouth Harbour, Poole 
Bay, and, between Hampshire and the I. of Wight, 
the Solent ami Spitlioad, with Southampton Water 
and Portsmouth Harbour (headquarters of Brit, fleet) 
running up into the land. 

Islands are Holy Island and Farne Islands (off 
Northumberland), the Charmel Islands, the Isle of 
Wight (Hampshire), the Scilly Isles (Cornwall), Lundy 
Isle (Devon), Walney (Lancs), and Man (midway 
between England and Ireland ; the Channel Islani 
iq.v.) and Isle of Man (q.v.) do not form part of England. 

England is divided as to physical characteristics into 
two clearly dlslinct parts, by a line of hills known to 
geologists as tho Oolitic Escarpment, running from 
tho lower Tees S.W. to the Exe mouth; the N.W. 
portion thus formed Is of older geological character 
than rest of country, and contains its mountain systems, 
of Palaiozoio rooks with coal measures in the Carboni- 
ferous strata. The Old Rock systems may be divided 
into (1) the mountains of northern Englana, composed 
of (a) the Pennine Chain, the chief geological feature of 
tho north, stretching S. from the N. boundary, tho 
Cheviots. It attains chief height in Cross FoU (2892 
ft.), at the meet ing • place of the five northernmost 
counties ; other heights in the chain are Wliernside, 
Ingloborongh, and Ponygant, and its southern culmina- 
tion, the Peak, Derbyshire ; (6) the Cumbrian moun- 
tains of the Lake District, where Scaw Fell (3210 ft.), 
kSkiddaw, and Helvellyn are highest summits. They 
extend into N. Lancs (Pendle Hill, 1831 ft.). The chief 
Lakes are Windermere, ITfleswater, Derwentwater, 
Buttermere, Coniston, and Thirlmere. (2) The Welsh 
mountains. (3) Tho vS. W. mountains, comprising (a) tho 
high tablelands of Exmoor and Dartmoor in Somerset, 
Devon, and Cornwall, with chief heights at Dunkory 
Beacon (1770 ft.). Yes Tor (2060 ft.), and Brown Willy 
(1370 ft.); {b) the Mendip Hills, Somerset; (c) the 
Malvern Hills, Worcostorsniro, ri'jing to 1395 ft. at 
Worcester Beacon; (d) tho Glee Hills and Wrekin, 
Shropshire. Tho newer S.E. portion of England may 
bo divided into tho Chalk Ridge and the Roe-Stone 
Ridgo. The Roe-Stono Ridge commences south oC* 
the Oolitio Escarpment, in tho moors of Cleveland, 
Yorks, forms the Lincoln Heights, Edge HiU (War- 
wickshire), the Cotswolds (Gloucestershire), the Western 
Downs (Dorset), and the Blackdown Hills (Devon). 
Tho Chalk Ridge runs S. from tho bold chalk cliffs of 
FLimborough as the Wolds of the East Riding of 
Yorks and of Lines, the E. Anglian Heights, the 
Chiltorn Hills, the Marlborough Downs, and ends 
with the tablolind of Salisbury Plains, from which 
the North and South Downs extend E. to Dover Cliffs 
and Beachy Head respectively, and form district known 
as tho Weakl. Tlie liighost point of this S.E. moiety 
of England, which belongs geologically to the Great 
Plain of Europe, is 1489 ft., in N.E. Yorks, 

A system of pUins unites all parts of E., and has 
enabl^ roads, railways, and oanals to be readily 
constructed. The chief plains are the Midland Plain, 
which divides the older from the newer rocks, the 
Plain of Jjincs and Cheshire, the Vale of York, and 
the Eastern Plain. The Fens are a marshy district 
round tho Wash ; many of its towns, lilie Ely, were 
islands in Saxon times. Above the chalk there 
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Btretohes from Thames along E. coast to N. of Norfolk 
a tract of clay known as the London Basin, and round 
Portsmouth another tract known as the Hampshire 
Basin. From the Pennine Range the Tyne, Wear, 
Tees, Ouse, most of its tributaries, Trent and Witham, 
flow from E. slopes of Pen nines into N. Sea; theLuno, 
Kibble, and Mersey from VV. slopes into Irish Sea. T’he 
two longest rivers of England are the Severn (200 miles), 
which receives tho Teme, Avon, and Wye, and flows 
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into the Bristol Channel, and the Thames (210 miles), 
which rises in the Cotswolds and flows E. to the N. Sea, 
receiving (left) the Cherwell, Thame, Colne, Lea, and 
Boding, and (right) the Rennet, Wey, Mole, and Mod- 
way. The streams which enter the Eng. Channel from 
the S. coast are all short. 

Counties. — The forty old counties of England are : 
1. (N.) Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmor- 

land, Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire ; 2. (Midland) 
Derbyshire, Northamptonshire. Nottinghamshire, 


Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Betlfordshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex; 3. (W.) 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, 
Gloucestershire; 4. (E.) Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Cam- 
bridgeshiro, Huntingdonshire, Suffolk, Essex; 6. (S.E.) 
Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Berkshire, Hampshire; 6. (S.W.) 
Doraotsliiro, Devonshire, Cornwall, Wiltshire, ^mer- 
set:4hiro ; under tho Local Government Act of 1888, 
the number of ‘ Adminis- 
trative Counties* was raised 
to 50. 

Gommunloatlons. — 

The total mileage of Rail- 
ways in England and 
Wales exceeds 16,000 miles. 
Tho chief lines are the 
London and North-Wes- 
tern, tho Midland, and tho 
Great Northern, which run 
from London to Scotland ; 
other linos include the 
Great Eastern, Great Wes- 
tern, London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, South- 
Eastern, Chatham, and 
Dover. London has an 
elaborate system of under- 
ground railways. There 
are, approximately, 2000 
miles of Canals, which 
with canalised and navig- 
able rivers make a total 
of about 4100 miles of 
waterways open for traffic. 
There are about 151,000 
miles of principal Roads 
in England and Wales, 
kept in repair and im- 
proved partly by profit 
on motor - spirit duties, 
carriage licences, etc. In- 
creased motor traffic has 
led to tho laying down of 
many miles of roadway 
covered with a bituminous 
preparation calculated 
better to withstand wear 

^rdana Resources and In* 
dustrios. — -England owes 
its pre-eminence in Europe, 
only dating from midalo 
of XV 111. cent., to Coal, 
which has enormously 
facilitated the working of 
its other mineral treasures 
(chiefly iron and stone), 
and its manufactures. Tho 
coal-fiolds, except for two 
small outbreaks in the 
Midliind Plain, belong to 
tho geological system of 
the N. and W. That of 
Northumberland and Dur- 
ham, at the mouth of the 
Tyne, which has made 
Newcastle, Gateshead, Sun- 
derland, Hartlepool, etc., 
busy commercial centres, was already worked in the XIII. 
cent. ; in this district, iron, steel, chemicals, machinery, 
and ships are manufactured. The Cumberland Field, 
between Maryport and Whitehaven, exports coal and 
limo.stone, produces iron and steel, and carries on 
shipbuilding at Barrow-in-Fumess. The moorland 
villages of West Riding of Yorks Field have become 
thickly populated manufacturing towns ; weaving 
always flourished in this grazing district, and now the 
Lancs and Yorks Raflway brings further wool. 


TH( LOMOON ClMKAPHICAi IM^IlTuTI 
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IfaiMif and ootton mate^i from Liverpool The ohief 
towns are Iteeds, which possessoe university, and 
cloth, iron, and moohinerv manufactures, the clothing 
towns of Bradford, Halifax, Huddersdeld, Keighley, 
etc., and Sheffield with its cutlery industry. 

The S. Lancs coal>field has turned Manchester 
in a cent, from a largo but agrooablo manufacturing 
town, to the growing commercial centre of the most 
densely populated district in the world. Owing to 
its damp climate, it was an early centre of the ootton 
manufacture, moisture being advantageous, particu- 
larly to the original hand-looms. In its immediate 
nei^bourhood, Arkwright of Preston invented the 
tot mechanical spinning • frame, 1708; the cotton 
industry is still to some extent carried on, but chief 
im^rtance of Manchester now is as commeroLil centre 
and seaport at terminus of Sliip Canal from Liverpool 
The other manufacturing towns are the contiguous 
Salford, and Blackburn, Bolton, Oldham, Preston, 
Rochdale, Warrington, Wigan, headquarters of tho 
coal-mines, MacclesOeld, whore silks are made up, 
Runcorn, Widnoa, St. Helens, all noted for soap and 
chemicals, and Norwich, Middlowich, and Nantwich, 
where there aro salt works. Other seaports are 
Liverjiool, which imports raw cotton, wool, grain, 

S roviaions, and tobacco from Australia, New Zealand, 
outh Africa, Egypt, India, tho Argentine, Br.izii, etc., 
and exports ootton goods and machinery, and Birken- 
head, which carries on shipbuilding. N.W. is the 
Whitehaven coal-field, of which seaports are White- 
haven and Barrow, whoso principal trade is with Isle 
of Man and Ireland. Tho manufacturing towns are 
Barrow (iron and shipbuilding), Workington, Millora, 
and Carnforth (iron). 

Tho coal-fields of N. and S. Staffordshire lie 
respectively in tho Potteries and the Black 
Country. The Potteries import china-clay from 
Cornwall and flint from Kent and Sussex, and their 
‘ Five Towns,* Burslem, Hanley, Ijangton, Now- 
castlo-uudcr-Lyme, and Stoke, are chief seat of Eng. 
earthenware industry. The Black Country, in tho 
heart of tho Mid binds, has both coal and iron ore. Its 
chief towns aro Birmingham, which manufactures 
hardware of all kinds for all parts of the world, Wed- 
nesbury (hardware), Wolverhampton (locks), Dudley 
(nails), Redditch (needles), Coventry (bicycles and 
motor-cars). The coal-fields of the Forest of Dean, 
Gloucestershire, and of Bristol have decayed in im- 
portance since working of richest Brit, field, that of 
S. Wales ; and the ancient port of 1 Bristol has been 
superseded to a large extent Dy Newport and Cardiff 
on opposite bank of Severn. Bristol still, however. 
Imports provisions, fruit, and tobacco from Ireland, 
the West Indies, and S. America, and is now in tho line 
of traffic between tho S. Wales coal-fiold and London, 
and southern ports generally, through tho Severn 
'funnel (4^ miles long ; completed 1880). 

After coal Iron is the most important mineral 
product ; it is often found near the coal, but besides 
N. Lancs and N. Stafford.shiro it is largely obtained in 
the Cleveland district of Yorks, and in Linos, Northants, 
and Leicestershire. Middlesbrough, since the dis- 
covery of tho peculiarly valuable iron ore of Cleveland 
(c. 1840), hag develop^ from a fishing village into a 
town of over 100,000 inhabitants nearly aU maintained 
by industries oonuected with the groat iron and steel 
works which crowd the district with furnaces. Linos, 
Northants, and Leicestershire are less important for 

iron ; ^ irincipal industry, 

Northampton boots and shoes. incs, besides its 
cathedral city, once a Roman town, on the Wytham, 
possesses Boston, on the Wash, formerly an important 
port, but now silted up, and the large fishing centre 
of Grimsby on the Hum^r. Other important minerals 
are tin (Cornwall), lead (Durham, Yorks, Cumberland, 
Westmorland, Derby, ^ropshire), copper (Cornwall 
and Devon), gypsum (Oumoerland, Notts, Stafford- 
shire, Sussex, and Derby), stone (worked in most parts- 
of tho oountry). 


Local architecture generally Indicates nature of sub- 
soil ; brick is evervwhere to be found in the Loudon 
and Hampshire basins ; slate roofs are oommon 
in West Riding of Yorks, tiles on E. ooast of same 
county. The excellent building stone of E. coast 
of Yorks was used for present Houses of Parliament, 
London Bridge, etc., and alum and jet workings were 
once thriving industries there. Whitby still raanu- 
facturoa jet as it did in days of ancient Britons, but 
the material is now imported from Kpain. Slate is 
obtained from Cxjrnwall, Devon, Lancs, Yorks, West- 
morland, Cumberland ; chalk from Kent (chiefly), 
Essex, Hants, Sussex, Surrey. Fireclays are got in 
Durham, Yorks, Lancs, and Staffordshire coal-fields; 
chma-olay (taken to the Pottcrias, Worcester, etc., 
for manufacture), in Cornwall and Devon ; salt, toidea 
being obtainevl from valley of the Weaver, Cheshire, 
in Worcestershire and N. Lancs. Barnsley is noted 
for linens ; Derbyshire and N. Staffordshire manu- 
facture silk; Nottingham, lace; Bedford, Luton, and 
Dunstable, straw hats ; Kent, paper. 

Besides the hilly grazing grounds of the oountry 
there remain considerable tracts for agriculture. 
Lincoln, Leicester, and the N. and S. Downs are 
famous for sheep, Yorks and E. counties for horses; 
wheat is chiefly grown in S.E. counties, barley in 
E. and Midhinds, oats in N., N. Midlands, W., and S.W., 
rye in inferior ground everywhere. Hops ^row in S., 
especially Kent, and also In Herefordshire. Fruit, 
grown widely, abounds in Kent, Herefordshire (both 
called the ‘garden of England’), and 8.W. generally; 
cider is made in Somerset, Devon, etc. 

The old towns of the E. coast, Tynemouth, Hartle- 
pool, Middlesbrough, Whitby, Scarborough, Bridling- 
ton, Hull, Grimsby, Boston, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and 
Harwi(;h all prospered either on wool trade with 
Netherlands or on tho fisheries ; herring and other 
fish used to visit this ooast in far greater shoals than 
at present, and the fisher folk cruise out along the 
Dogger Bank (36 miles from Flamborough Hoail) in 
the summer for the cod fishery- Mackerel and pilchards 
are caught on S. and W. coasts. Fi.siung employs 
about 40,000 rneu and boys. London {q.v.) has from 
prehistoric times enjoyed intomutional trade, and is 
commercial centre of the world. 

Haughton, A Descriptive^ Physical, Industrial, and 
Historical Geography of England and Wales (1893) , 
Escott, Social Transformations of the Victorian Age 
(1897) ; Avebury, The Scenery of England and the 
Causes to which it is due (1902) ; Meredith, Outlines of 
the Economic History of Ejigland ; Ashby, IJrilish 
Industries (1003) ; Shadwell, Industrial Efficiency 
(1909); Innes, KnglanTs Industrial Development (1912). 

Finance. — The financial system of England in the 
Middle Ages was very different from that of to-day. 
A clear liue between Crown and State did not exist ; 
still, so far as hw own household was concerned, the 
king was supposed lo live ‘of his own,* i.e. on the pro- 
ceeds of the royal demesne. Besides this, revenue 
was drawn from various feudal rights, and from 
judicial administration ; revenues of vacant benefices 
were approprlitod, and wretched Jews wore harried 
and tormented by kings anrl nobles to give up their 
stores of gold ; thw source of wealth, however, owing 
to continual squeezing, tended after a time to run dry. 
In tho XIL cent, the notable fiscal change is the 
gradual commutation for money of payments in kind. 
The Jews wore ejected in 1290 ; tenths and fifieerUks 
wore granted, though these came to bo mere names 
for fixed sums. A poll-tax was instituted in 1377 ; 
the value of the various feudal dues was now less than 
formerly. Benevolences, i.e. grants to the king, 
nominally voluntary, but practically compulsory, were 
begun in the reign of Eaward IV. In Tudor times 
certain revenues were granted to the sovereign for 
life ; despite their despotism the Tudors were treated 
generously by Parliament. Much of the money raised, 
however, was wasted in the oollooting — probably 
about a sixth of the total With the beginning of the 
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XVIL cent, cam# th© increased exactions which Roman Catholics, with a cardinal abp. of Westminster, 


helped to bring on the Civil War. Elizabeth had 
introduced monopolies, but gave way when complaints 
were made. Parliament now insist^ on the legality 
of methods of taxation employed, and of the use of 
the money procured. The chief grievance was the 
raising of funds, by ship money, without consent of 
Parliament ; all these were declared illegaL 

The Commonwealth forms a dividing Une in English 
constitutional history, and there wore permanent 
changes at the Restoration, which were carried further 
in the Revolution of 1688 ; there was definite appro- 
priation of funds, and the National Debt began. The 
Oivil List was begun under William TTL Walpole 
and Pitt were great finance ministers. More and 
more articles wore taxed as time went on ; the process 
reached a climax in the Napoleonic wars, when 
England’s financial resources wore strained to 
breaking point. The lower classes had more than 
their fair snare of the burden. In the XIX. cent, some 
important changes of financial policy took place. The 
Income Tax (begun previously and dropped) has existed 
since 1842 ; its highest rate during the Crimean War 
was Is. 4d. ; in 1894, only 8d. ; now never loss than 
Is. in the £. A super-tax was imposed in 1909. The 
system of estate duties, too, has been extended. Direct 
taxation is now a much larger proportion of the whole. 
The institution of Free Trade and the present Fiscal 
controversy are likewise of fundamental unportanoe. 

Ounnindam, Growth of English Industry and Com- 
meree ; Meredith, Economic History of England. 

Local Government. — The township was the unit of 
civil life until 1782, when civil parishes were established ; 
these may or may not coincide with the township or 
ecclesiastical parish, and where, as in Yorks, they 
ooinoide with the township it is generally found that 
several of them are located in the ecclesiastical parish. 
The civil parishes wore formed into Poor Law (q.v,) 
Unions under Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, ana 
in 1871 the central Local Government Board was 
established. Corresponding to the civil parish, 
administrative counties were set up, 1888. See ako 
Maemorran and Dill, The. Local Government Act, 1888 ; 
2^ Local Government Act, 1894; S. and B. Webb, 
Ena, Local Government, 

l^cal Government is administered by County 
Councils, Parish Councils, Municipal Corporations, etc., 
consisting of members elected by ratepayers. These 
fix local rates and taxes and deal with minor matters, 
and are controlled in matters of Public Health, Poor 
Law, etc., by the Local Government Board. The 
London County Council is an amalgamation of various 
lesser bodies, and has jurisdiction over London and its 
environs. 

Odgers, Local Government ; Shaw, Municipal 
Government, 

Education is compulsory, and provided free of 
charge for poor children ; it is locally administered by 
County Councils, etc., and supervised by the Board of 
Education. In 1910 there were 6,071,000 pupils in 
elementary government schools, while more than 
12,500 rehgious schools have about 3,100,000 scholars 
in their care. See Education, Univeksities, 

Relifirlon. — The State religion is Prot. Episcopalian 
(see England, Church of); the country is divided 
into the two ecclesiastical provinces of-^1) Canter- 
bury and (2) York, each under an abp. ; under the 
abp^s are 76 bp’s (of whom 33 are suffragan, 8 
assistant); the Convocation of bp’s and representa- 
tives of inferior clergy in each province is held 
whenever Parliament is assembled. Anglican communi- 
cants in 1910 numbered 2,231,375, those of the Free 
Ghurohes, taken together, 2,082,047. Tlie chief Free or 
Nonconformist persuasions are Methodists (Wesleyan, 
Primitive, Calvinistic, Independent, and United), 
who number over 1,000,000, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Free Church of ~ , 
Reformed Episcopal, Moravians, Countess of Hunting- 
don’s Ck)nnexion. There are about 1,700,000 


abp. of Birmingham, and abp. of Liverpool, 16 bp’s, 
ana nearly 4000 priests. Jews number e. 200,000. 

Population.—^ 1911 the population of £^gland was 
34,043,076; previous censuses — 30,807,310 (1901); 
24,614,001 (1881); 16,921,972 (1851); 11,281,967 

(1821). By the 1911 census it was shown that in 
England and Wales there were 1068 females for every 
1000 males. 

HISTORY. 

Archssology. — From remains discovered in gravel- 
pita and oaves it has been found that England was 
inhabited by man at the same time as it was tenanted 
by the mammoth and reindeer. This was the paleo- 
lithic or * Old Stone * period, when chipped flint im- 
lements were used. Important paleolithic discoveries 
avo been made in the S. of England, 1912-13, and a 
skull unearthed which is claimed to be the oldest in 
existence. 

Many specimens of neolithic (‘ New Stone *) art have 
been discovered ; polished stone implements charac- 
terise this epoch. The dead were buried in stone 
chambers covered with earth (‘ long barrows ’) ; crema- 
tion sometimes preceded burial Stonehenge and other 
ruins of solar temples belong to this age. The tide of 
immigration from the East (1800 B.O.) brought th© use 
of metal. Axes and other implements of bronze are 
to be found in abundance in England. Burial took 
place in ‘ round barrows * ; cremation wais common. 

The Iron Age in England preceded the Christian by 
about 700 years. There was commerce between the 
early Britons and their kinsmen in western France, 
while the Phoenicians made frequent voyages to Corn- 
wall for the purpose of obtaining tin. The island was 
visited (c. 300 b.o.) by the geographer Pytheas (q.v.) of 
MassiUa (Marseilles). 

Roman Occupation. — The recorded history of 
England begins ^th a visit paid to it by Julius 
C^:8AB in 55 B.o. Cffisar found it occupied by Celtic 
tribes, akin to the peoples of Gaul, still primitive 
in civilisation and with a somewhat mystical religion 
associated with the priesthood called Druids, a religion 
which practised human sacrifices. Ciesar made no 
attempt to conquer Britain, a business which was 
undertaken a hundred years later (41 a.d.) under the 
Emperor Claudius. By the end of the I. cent. a.d. the 
Roman legions occupied the country up to the Tyne ; 
in what was afterwards called Scotland they never 
scorn to have held more than more garrisons. In what 
is now England a regular Roman government was 
established. The Britons lost their originally warlike 
character. Rome withdrew her legions in 406, having 
to guard her continental frontiers against Teutonic 
and Mongolian invaders. The Britons were fiercely 
attacked by the Piets and Scots from the N., and 
to repel these onslaughts tradition says they called in 
to their assistance the Teutonic pirates of the North 
Sea. This opened the floodgates of the English 
invasion. 

English Conquest. — Between the middle of the 
V. (449) and the middle of the VI. cent’s Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles swarmed into the country, pushing 
their conquests inland until the Britons were driven 
into the moorlands and highlands of the W. ; and 
their prospects of recovery were finally destroyed 
when Saxons and Angles drove wedges up to the 
sea on the N. and also on the S. of \^lea about the 
beginning of the VII. cent. It was about the same 
date, 596, that Augustine’s mission from Rome intro- 
duced Christianity among the English, though the 
Celtic Church of Ireland had already begun missionary 
work in the N. 

The Eng. conquest extended as far north as the 
river Forth, and the conquerors gradually organised 
themselves into several kingdoms, of which there were 
at one time seven, whence the period is commonly 
known as the Heptarchy (q.v.). As a rule, whichever of 
these kingdoms was strongest compelled the rest to 
recognise its general overlordship. The supremacy lay 
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first for ft short time with Kent, then with Northumbria, 
then with the Midland kingdom of Mercia, and finally 
paseed at the beginning of the IX. cent, to the southern 
kingdom of Weeetx, 

Danish Invasions. — But now began incursions of a 
fresh group of Teutonic invaders, the Northmen, or 
Danes, sna Norsemen. They threatened a conquest 
of the island, but were checked by Altbid thb Gbsat 
(871-901), king of Wessex. Alfred’s son and CTand- 
sons brought aU England under their dominion, but in 
the miserable reign of Ethelred the Redeless the Danes 
conquered the country at the beginning of the XI. cent. 
(1013). Knut or Canute ruled wisely for ei|;hteon 
years, but seven years after his death the English re> 
called Edward the Confessor (1042), a. of Ethelred, 
from Normandy. 

Norman Conquest. — On Ed ward^s death, Wuxiam, 
Dukb of Nobmandy, claimed the crown, which was 
bestowed by election upon the groat Earl Harold. 
William invaded England, overthrow and slow Harold 
at the battle of Scnlac or Hastings (10G6), and pro- 
cured his own election to the throne. 

Under the Saxon system the king ruled by advice 
and consent of a council of magnates, lay and clerical, 
called the Witan, which bears traces of having been at 
one time, at least for certain purposes, a survival of a 
General Council which might bo attended by all free- 
men or landholders. It was already an established 
custom at the time of the Norman Conquest that the 
majority of the small occupiers of the soil held their 
land from some overlord on condition of service. 
They remained, however, freemen, with the right of 
attending the local assemblies which generally con- 
ducted local affairs and administered justice. Theo- 
retically the Norman Conquest maiatained the old 
system ; but actually nearly aU the ‘ manors * of the 
landowners wore forfeited and bestowed upon Normans, 
with the rosult that the small occupiers really became 
the serfs of the new overlords. Moreover the new 
overlords received their estates in feudal tenure from 
the king, that is on conditions of inilitar}' service. 
The peculiar feature of the Norman feudalism was 
that no one of the tenants-in-chief, or barons, who 
held their land direct from the king, not from some 
intermediate overlord, combmod contiguous estates 
extensive enough to make him dangerou.^y powerful. 

The Conqueror was followed by two sons in suc- 
cession. The first, William Rufus (1087), was an evil 
and tyrannical ruler, but an able soldier who held the 
greater barons in cheek. The second, Hbnby I. (1100), 
not only proved himself the master of his barons, but 
did much towards organising the administration of 
justice throughout the kingdom, so that the king’s 
courts could counteract and repress maladministration 
and high-handod overriding oi the law by local mag- 
nates, who were now practically all Normans. But ho 
left no son, and although the throne was claimed on 
behalf of his dau., Maud, widow of the Emperor 
Henry V, and wife of the Count of Anjou, the Great 
Council which of old had been the Witan gave it to 
her cousin, Stephen (11 36). Tliere followed a period of 
appalling anarcliy, since neither Stephen nor Maud 
exercised any effective control, and every one of the 
great barons did that which was right in his own eyes 
and foul wrong in the ©yes of everybody else. But 
when Maud’s young son, Henry, Count of Anjou, 
reached man’s estate he wedded Eleanor, Duchess of 
Aquitaine, thus becoming lord of the western half of 
France, including Normandy from the English Channel 
to the Pyrenees, although he was nominally vassal to 
the king of France. An agreement was arrived at 
between Henry and Stephen that Stephen should 
reign for the rest of his life and should then be suc- 
ceeded by Henry, who became ki^ of England in 1164. 

The Plantageneta. — Hbkby II. was the first king 
of the Angevin or Plantagenet dynasty, and every 
ki]^ of En^and for three hundred and thirty years was 

^ _ rntagenet. Although the male descent was then 
broken, each suooeesive dynasty has been of Plantagenet 


blood, having come into the line of succession through 
the marriage of a princess of the blood royal Moreover, 
since Henry L married a Soot, princess whose mother 
and bro’s were representatives of the House of Wessex, 
all the monarcha of England and of Scotland since 
that time have been descendants of Alfred the Great. 
Henry himself was a great continental potentate, but 
his business in England was to organise a powerful 
Central Government under the king’s control and to 
establish order. The country was sick of anarchy, 
and the greater barons generally oo-oporated with 
Henry ; those who attempted to resist were 
promptly queUed. In hw reign there was the great 
contest m which the king endeavoured to assert the 
control of the State over the Church, for which Thomas 
Becket, abp. of Canterbury, claimed independent 
jurisdiction. The murder of the abp. (1170) practi- 
cally gave the victory to tho Church. But Henry’s 
great work was the reorganisation of tho administration 
of justice on the foundations laid by his grandfather ; 
and with t hat, the assertion of the royal authority and 
^ ^ ' - jhtthemtobo 

the supporters instead of the enemies of law. 

Magna Carta. — Henry’s successor, the famous 
Crusader, Richard Ccenr dc Lion (1189), spent only a 
few weeks of his ton years’ reign in England. His 
brother Jolm (1199), who follow^ him, exercised the 
royal power with ctoss tyranny. Philip Augustus, 
king or Franco, used his opportunity to deprive the 
detested king of England of Normandy and of the 
greater part of the Angevin inlioritanoe (1204), with 
the beneficial result for England that the barons of 
England, parterl from their continental estates, became 
detniitely English. But John’s tyranny had the 
further effect of driving the barons to combine and to 
take their stand against the king in the name of the 
law. Under tho wise influence or the abp. of Canter- 
bury, Stephen Langton, they extorted from the king 
the Great Cuabteb {Magna Carta), 1216, which laid 
down the fundamental principles of Eng. liberty : 
that taxation may not bo imposed without tho assent 
of the National Council, that no man may be im- 
prisoned without fair trial and that generally there 
IS no power in the land which may override the law. 
John attempted to repudiate the Charter, and died 
while at war with a faction of the barons who, in 
desperation, intended to depose him and make the 
Ft. Dauphin king of England. 

Within a few raontlis of John’s death (1216) this 
unpatriotic plan was dropped, and John’s young son 
Henry was accepted as lung. During his minority 
the country was well governed, first by William Marshal 
and then by Hubert do Burgh. But when Henry 
came of age (1227) he took the reigns of government 
into his own hantls, and placed himself in the hands of 
foreign favourites. One group was expelled only tr, 
have its place taken by another, until the barons 
combined in effect tn demand that the administration 
of the country should be placed in their hands^ 

Barons’ War. — But their great leader, Simon de 
Montfort, was equally determined that the rights of 
the humbler classes should not be ignored by the 
barons, nio king was compelled by the Great Council 
to accept a provisional constitution known as the 
Provisions of Oxford (1258). This he sought to re- 
pudiate, but was defeated in the first Barons* War, 
which virtually made Montfort Dictator. It was at 
this time (1205) that Montfort called a Groat Council, 
to which for the first time were summoned represen- 
tatives of the boron glis as well as of the landowners or 
knights of the shire. Divisions among the barons 
brought about the overthrow and death of Montfort 
in the same year, but under the influence of Prince 
Edward the misrule ceased. 

National ProgreaB. — E dwabd L came to the throne 
in 1272, when he was actually absent on crusade. On 
his return to Ensland ho established for all time hia 
claim to be the nrst really national king of England. 
The organisation and consolidation of bis kingdom 
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was hb first aim. Included in this was his con- 
ception of bringing the entire island, together with 
Ireland, under one sceptre. Ireland had been an- 
nexed in the reign of Henry IT. (1160), and a Norman 
oobny planted there, but nothing oileotivo had been 
done to establish a well ordered government. Edward’s 
desire was ezoellent, but Ids method was fatal. He 
sneoeedod in conquering Wales ; but when lib first 
Ian for uniting the crowns of England and Scotland 
y marriage failed owing to the death of the young 
queen of Scotland (1290), he attempted to assert the 
Eng. supremacy over that country at the sword’s 
point (1295), claiming that the kings of England had 
always been overlords of the kings of Scotland. The 
later years of hb rei^ wore rasTked by repeated 
conquests of Scotland followed by repeated insuiroctions. 
He was actually on his way to crush the insurrection 
headed by Ilobert Bruce when lie died, and hb whole 
Boheme was brought to nought in the ref^ of hb son. 
But the great work of Edward was in hb legblation, 
which was not so much the making of new laws as the 
establbhment of uniform and definite laws in the 
place of varying and indefinite customs. Finally he 
created the Model Parliament (1295), based on that of 
Simon de Montfort, which was attended by a group 
of hereditary peers, by the higher clergy, and also 
by two representative kniglita from each shire and 
two represent at i VO citizens from each borough, as 
well as by representatives of the lower clergy. Later 
the lower clergy ceased to attend, and the higher 
clergy sat with the lay peers in one Cliambcr, while 
the representative memliers sat together in what then 
became known as the House of Commons. I’ho principle 
was laid down again that the assent of Parliament was 
necessary to taxation, and that what touches all 
should be deliberated upon by all. 

Scottish Independence. — Edward I. was followed 
by hb incompetent and foolish son, Edward IT. (1307). 
Ihe government fell into complete disorder, since tlie 
king was ruled by favourites, and the barons, lacking 
any loader of statesmanship, sought little but their 
own selfish interest. Robert Bruce in Scotland by 
denees expelled one after another of the Eng. garrisons, 
till at last, when Stirling alone was left, Edward march od 
into Scotland with a great host to recover what had 
been lost. At the battle of Bannockburn (1314) the 
great host was utterly shattered, and the independence 
of Scotland was deebively secured. In England 
baronial combinations wore formed, the most not-ahle 
being that of the Lords Ordainers (1310), which en- 
deavoured to secure for themselves the control of the 
adxninbtration, while periodically the king and hb 
favourites temporarily recovered the upper hand. 
Finally, however, Edward was overthrown, deposed, 
and tnen murdered by his wife and her accomplice, 
Roger Mortimer, who seized the regency while the boy 
Edward III. was proclaimed king (1327). Mbnifo 
continued unabated until a party of the nobles joined 
with the yeung king in a coup d'itat (1330). Mortimer 
was put to dcwith, and the queen dowager Isabella 
was ooliged to retire into privacy. 

During the brief rogi^ncy the independence of 
Scotbnd hod been formally recognised by a treaty 
(1328), but Robert Bruce w'as now deed, hb son David 
was a child, and Edward III. endeavoured to place 
another claimant on the throne as lib own vassal. 
Edward, however, gave up the useless attempt when 
he found a field more attractive to hb ambitions in 
Franca 

War with France. — The Pbntagonets had kept 
their hold on tlie duchy of Aquitaine, while Fr. kings 
had continued to try to filch it from them piecemeal. 
Edward wished to put nu i3nd to tliose troubles by 
getting rid of the Fr. king’s overlordship. Abo he 
wantea to ensine the very valuable trade in wool 
and woollens between England and Flanders against 
iuterferenoe on the part of the Count of Flanders and 
the king of France. A pretext was found for picking 
a quarrel with France when Edward put forward a 


claim to the Fr. crown through hb mother, the sister 
of the three last kings, whoso cousin, Philip of Valois, 
had been set on the 1^. throne on the prin^le that 
the crown descended only through maloL Edward’s 
claim to the crown, however, was not the real motive, 
but really a pretext for beginning (1338) what is 
called the Hundred Years Wail With intervab 
of tnioo, during which some excuse was habitually 
found for keeping up the fighting between EngUsh 
and French, the war went on through the rest of the 
reign of Edward III. Its first stage was marked by 
the great naval victory of Sluys (1340), the complete 
overthrow of the French chivalry by the Eng. arohors 
at Or icy (1346), and the capture of Calais (1347). 
Nine years after Cabis a brilliant vioto^ was won 
by the Black Prince, Edward, Prince of Wales, at 
Poitiers (1356); and this was followed in 1360 by the 
Peace of Breiigny^ which gave Edward a quarter of 
France as an independent principality. The war, 
however, broke out again, and before the end of the 
reign (1377) nothing remained in Edward’s possession 
except Olab and a part of Ouionne. The reign was 
further marked by constitutional stnigglos between 
the king and Parliament, which ended in the complete 
recognition of the exclusive right of Parlmment to 
vole supplies, and finally the Parlmment asserted its 
rights to a voice in the administration of the country 
by impeaching (1376) some of the king’s minbtera. 

Labour Revolution. — Just after the capture of 
Calais, England was visited (1348) by the tremendous 
scourge callod the Black DexUh^ which killed off at 
least one-third of the population. Agricultural labour 
was thereby oompletely disorganised, the demand for 
labour was greater than the supply, and the Govern- 
ment tried to enforce * fair ’ wages and * fair ’ prices 
by the Statute of Labourers (1361). A bitter hostility 
was engendered between the landlords and the villeins^ 
that is to say, roughly, the labouring class and the class 
which occupied land under conditions of serfdom. 
These troubles came to a head in the great Peasant 
Revolt (1381), called Wat Tyler's, very soon after the 
accession (1377) of Edward’s yonng grandson, Richard 
II. The insurgents were persuaded to disperse by 
promises that their demands should be met ; but the 
promises were broken, and the insurgents themselves 
))unished with a heavy hand. Still the conditions of 
serfdom practically vanished during the next fifty 
years. Tney had already been disappearing when 
the Black Death for the time being changed the 
economic conditions, which were leading to the substi- 
tution of rent and waces for forced services. With a 
return to normal coaditions, the old forces came into 
play again and serfdom disapix^ared. 

Struggles between the king and some of the great 
nobles for the control of aclministration culminated 
when the Idng succeeded in crushing or banishing the 
most dangerous of the nobles and procuring from a 
subservient Parliament a oompletely despotic auth- 
ority for himself (1398). Yet this only led to the 
return to England of his cousin, Henry of Lancaster, 
his o^vn overthrow and deposition, and the elevation 
of Henry IV. (1399) to the throne. 

France Won and Lost. — The rei^ of Henry of Lan- 
caster was troubled by a series of insurrections ; but 
his son Henry V. (1413), who succeeded to the throne, 
resolved to revive the Eng. claim to the Fr. crown. 
Franco being tom between two rival factions of 
the nobility, while the crazy Charles VI. was king. 
Henry invaded Normandy, captured Harfleur, ana, 
marching from Harfleur to Calais, won at Agineourt 
0415) the most astonishing of all the Eng. victories 
in France. Two years later he returned, set about a 
systematic conquest of N. France, and by the Treaty of 
Troyes (1420) procured his own recognition as heir to 
the Fr. throne. But his death (1422) left the baby 
Henry VI. on the throne of England, and the further 
progress of t^ Eng. arms was checked by the sudden 
appearance of Joak of Aro (1429), and, although 
she was captured and burnt for heresy and witohorait, 
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the tide of snooesB turned steadily in the favour of 
the French. The war was conducted without energy 
or skill, and in 1450, thirty years after the treaty of 
Tro^res, all Normandy was lost. Three years later, 
Calais was the only portion of Fr. soil still held by the 
Englisk 

Wars of the Roses. — Meanwhile faction and mis- 
government ruled in England under the pious but im- 
oecileHenry VI. At last his cousin, Richaroi of York, who, 
so far as descent was concerned, had a better claim to 
the throne than the king, insisted on taking a share in 
the government. This led to the outbreak of hostilities 
between his faction and that of the oueen, and then 
Richard put forward his own claim to the Crown. The 
struggle which began in 1455 is called the Wars of the 
Roses, the Red and White Roses being the badges 
respectively of the houses of Lancaster and York. 
Richard was killed, but the victory of Towton (1461) 
made his son, Edward IV., king of England — a position 
which he owed mainly to his cousin Richard, Earl of 
Warwick, called the Kingmaker. The luckless Henry 
was still alive ; Edward quarrelled with Warwick, and 
did not finally secure the throne until Warwick, Henry, 
and Henry’s son were all killed at or after the battles 
of Bamet and Tewkesbury (1471). Then for twelve 
years Edward reigned undisturbed, practically as an 
absolute monarch. On his death his bro., Richard III. 
(1483) of Gloucester, seized the Crown, and murdered 
the young Edward V., whom he had robbed of it. The 
usurper tried to secure himself by a merciless tyranny, 
but was overthrown and killed by Henry Tudor, Earl 
of Richmond, whom the Lancastrians ^d chosen as 
their representative. 

The Tudors. — H enry VII. (1485) established the 
Tudor dynasty, and to some extent reconciled the 
factions of Lancaster and York by marrying (1486) 
the dau. of Edward IV. The reconciliation, however, 
was not completed till the accession of their son, 
Henry VIII., whose title to the throne neither Yorkist 
nor Lancastrian could reasonably dispute. The old 
nobility had been almost wiped out during the Wars 
of the Roses, and Henry VII. was careful to repress 
what remained of it, and to keep down the new nobles, 
who had been brought into existence by the same 
wars, not by execution, but by great confiscations. He 
began the intervention of England in continental 
politics by moans not of the sword, but of diplomacy ; 
and be made it his business to strengthen the Crown 
by ingenious devices for filling the treasury, so that 
when he died he was probably the richest prince in 
Europe, and his son began his reign free from any neces- 
sity of relying upon Parliament for supplies. For 
many years of Henry VIII. ’s reign (1509-47) public 
affairs were managed mainly by his great minister. 
Cardinal Wolsky, a diplomatist of very great ability, 
whose main object was to hold the balance between 
France and Charles V., who was at once Holy Rom. 
emperor. Lord of the Netherlands, and king of Spain. 
But during Wolsey’s ascendancy, Luther fired the 
revolt which divided Western Christendom into 
Protestants and Papists (1517). Heurv had no sort 
of desire to be a Protestant, but he developed a private 
quarrel with the Papacy, iMoause he wished to got rid 
of his wife, Katharine of Aragon, and to marry Anne 
Boleyn. Since Wolsey failed to obtain the papal 
sanction for this course, the cardinal was disgraced 
(1529), and Henry set the papal authority at defiance. 
He procured his recognition as * Supreme Head * of 
the Church of England {Act of Supremacy, 1534), 
put to death numbers of prominent men, lay and 
olerical, who refused to acknowledge his title, appro- 
priated the olerical taxes which had hitherto gone to 
Rome, and turned upon the estates of the Church, 
dissolved the monasteries, and seized their property 
(153^39). In other resj^cts, however, he refused to 
admit the Reformed doctrines into England, though he 
authorised the translation of the Bible into the Enff. 
tongue. His second great minister, Thomas Cromwell, 
had used Parliament to provide a popular sanction 


for these proceedings, and finally to confer absolute 
owers upon the monarch, so that, when Henry died, 
e was the most unqualified despot in Europe. 
Proteetantlaxn end Gatholloiam. — Henry was suc- 
ceeded in turn by the son and two dau’s of tmree differ- 
ent wives. During the reign of the boy Edward VI. 
(1547) the government was in the hanas of a Council 
controlled first by the Protector Somerset and then 
(1649) by the Earl of Warwick, who became Duke of 
Northumberland. The spoliation of the Church was 
continued, and two new prayer books (1549, 1552) in 
succession transformed the Church of England first 
into a comprehensive Body which still admitted 
Mrithout enjoining Romanist doctrines, and then into 
a Church definitely Protestant in the ordinary accept- 
ance of the term, though it retained its * Catholicism ’ 
in the theological sense by preserving the Apostolic 
Succession through Ordination. The country had 
long been suffering from agricultural depression, 
chiefly due to the diminution of rural labour by the 
systematic conversion of arable land into pasture. 
The religious changes and agricultural depression, 
independently or in combination, brought about 
popular insurrections which were sternly repressed. 
See England, C’iturch of. 

After the fall of Somerset, Northumberland tried to 
perpetuate his own power by securing the succession of 
Lady Jane Grey, his dau. -in-law, who in England 
stood next in succession to the throne after 
Henry VIII. ’s two dau’s. But the attempt failed 
ignominiously and the Romanist queen, Mary, 
ascended the throne on Edward’s death (1553). There 
followed a violent Romanist reaction, intensified by 
the marriage of the queen to Philip, the Crown Prince 
of Spain, and the persecution of the Protestants was 
set on foot (1655). The finances, the army, and the 
navy had all been falling into decay for the past 
decade, England was dragged into a PV. war by her 
connection with Spain, and Calais was lost (1558). 

Elizabethan Age. — Mary’s death placed on the 
throne Queen Elizabeth (1558), the dau. of Henry 
VIII. and Anno Boleyn. The circumstances of her 
mother’s marriage made her legitimacy questionable, 
while from the Romanist point of view there was no 
doubt at all that the legitimate heir to the throne was 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the granddaughter of the elder 
sister of Henry VIIL Elizabeth and her ministers 
settled the ecclesiastical question by giving the Church 
of England the form which has remained practically 
unchanged ever since. Conformity was secured by 
often overlooked severity. The queen of necessity reliea 
on her Prot. subjects, and could ignore the dictation 
of Philip of Spain because, in his own interest, he was 
bound to keep her on the throne in preference to 
Mary Stuart because of that queen’s close connection 
with France. Eng. Protestantism and Eng. maritime 
expansion together made it practically certain that 
sooner or later there would be a struggle for supremacy 
between England and Spain. Both Philip and 
Elizabeth wished to defer the struggle as long as 
ossible, and in the meantime to do each other as much 
arm as possible. The flight of Queen Mary from 
Scotland (1508) and her detention in England made 
her the figure-head of a series of conspiracies for the 
overthrow of Elizabeth. At last, when the struggle 
between England and Spain could no longer do 
deferred, Mary, Queen of Scots, was executed (1687), 
and Philip of Spain sent his Great Armada for the 
conquest of England. The Armada was harried by 
the Eng. fleet as it sailed up the Channel, and was 
then thoroughly beaten in a fight off Gravelines (1688) 
before it fled up the North Sea and round Scotland 
for the teraj)ests to oomploto the work of the Eng. 
seamen. I’ho great victory at once set England in the 
forefront of the maritime nations. The deatniotion of 
the Armada marks almost the precise moment when 
English lit. also suddenly sprang into the front rank 
of the literatures of the world with its list of great 
names headed by Shakbspsabb and Spenser. 
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The Stewarts. — Since rach of Henry’s children had 
died childless, his elder sister’s great-grandson, James 
VI. of Scotland, now ( 1 G03) carao to the throne as J >\mf.s 
I. and inaugurated tho Stewart dynasty, of which four 
generations numbering six monarchs occniMod the 
throne. James believed himself, and taught his son, 
Charles I., to believe, in the divine right of kings. Tho 
doctrine was new in England, and the king’s preroga- 
tives as James conceived thorn were soon in collision 
with the rights of Parliament as Parliament conceived 
them. The king’s claims to certain powers of taxation 
were disputed by Parliament but supported by tho 
Law Courts, and the Parliament’s right to froodom of 
discussion was asserted by it and disput-ed by tho 
king. The royal claims to control the lorins of State 
religion began to be questioned, th(njgh on none of 
these points did a really serious breach occur during 
tho reign of King James, for the king tried as much 
as possible to manage without Parliamont at all. 
But at tho close of his reign England was drawn into 
a very ill-directed participation in tho Thirty Ymrs 
War (1618-48) then raging in Europe. Tliis involved 
application to Parliamont (1021) for supplies. 

King: Parliament. — The mismanagement was 

mainly due to the king’s favourite, the Duke of 
Buckingham, who continued to be paramount with 
his son, Charles I. (1()25). Hence ("harlos called 
Parliaments together (1025, 1626, 1628) in the 

hope of extracting supplies from them, while they 
responded by formulating grievances and attacking 
Buckingham. In the inUjrvals, after dissolving his 
Parliaments, Charles experimented in forms of taxation 
of dubious legality, while the steadily increasing 
Puritan spirit was generally irritated by the ascendancy 
in the Church of the high Anglican school represented 
by Laud, who afterwards became abp. Tho climax 
was reached in 1028 when Parliament presented 
tho Petition of Bight, reasserting the principles of 
taxation througli Parliamont only, and of the right 
of persons who arc arrested to trial. Buckingham 
was assassinated. There was a hot disagreement 
between king and Parliament on the interpretation of 
tho Petition of Right and on the respective rights of 
Crown and Parliament to control the Church. Parlia- 
mont was dissolved (1029), and for eleven year.s the 
kin^ made shift to govern without calling a new one, 
again resorting to every means of raising money which 
the judges could be induced to sanction as legal. 

But in his other kingdom of Scotland Charles’s 
attempt to enforce Anglican forms upon a nation 
which preferred the Presbyterian model caused almost 
tho whole Scot, people to rise in arms. That ho 
might obtain an army in order to bring them into 
oubjection diaries again had to summon a Parliamont 
(1640). But the now Parliament proved his master. 
It compelled the king to accept an Act of Attainder 
against his ^eat minister Stratford, who was beheaded 
(1041), abmlshod the arbitrary courts on which 
tho king had relied for tfie punishment of olTondors, 
and all those rights of taxation which tho king had been 
asserting. Charles did not dare to refuse assent ; 
but when the Puritan element attacked the Anglican 
system of Church government. Parliament ceasofl 
to b© unanimous and a new Royalist party was formed. 

The result was the outbreak of tho Civil War (</.”.) 
in 1642. Tho balance of success at first lay with the 
king, but the tide turned when tho Parliament’s victory 
at Marston Moor (1644) brought Oliver Cromwell 
into the front rank. Under his supervision the 
parliamentaiy army was reorganised and the Royalists 
were crushodT at Naseby (1045). Tlie grand desire of 
Cromwell’s array was for the toleration of all forms 
of Prote-stant religion. Tlie Parliament wished to 
enforoe Presbytorianism. 9’he king intrigued in tho 
hop© of recovering his own autJmri'y through tho 
dissensions of his opponents. Tho discovery of these 
intrfeues made Cromwell turn republican, with tho 
result that all but a few memb rs wore excluded from 
the House of Commons, which assumed authority as 


the soverci^ body of the realm and instituted a court 
for the trku of King Charles, who was beheaded (Jan. 
1640). 

The Commonwealth. — ^The Commonwealth was 
proclaimed. Government was earned on by the 
Bumj) Parliament and a Council of State, while Cromwell 
suppressed insurrection in Ireland and overcame 
the Scots who had acknowledged Charles II. as their 
king. The Rump then tried to make itself a permanent 
oligarchy; Cromwell ejected it (1653), and for five 
years ruled England as Protector, makmg sundry vain 
attempts to procure a Parliament which would work 
in harmony with him. Under what was practically 
a military dictatorMiip England forced the European 
Powers to recognise lior military and naval strength, 
the latter having already been displayed before the 
Protectorate in a stubborn naval war with the Dutch 
(165.3), at that time tlie greatest maritime power. 
But Giomwell’s personality alone made such militarv 
rule tolerable, and twenty months after his death 
(1658) Charles I. ’a son was recalled to tho Eng. throne. 

The Restoration. — Charles II. (1660) was deter- 
mined not to ‘ go on hi^ travels again,’ and to let 
nothing interfere with his own amusement. Tliose 
conditions being laid down, ho proposed to make him- 
self absolute ana to reinstate Roman Catholicism. He 
dropped the second object when events taught him 
that the nation at largo, including the Anglicans, had a 
terror of popery. In tho former object he succeeded, 
by becoming a pensioner of the king of Franco — 
which finally relieved him of all dependence on Parlia- 
ment for supplies (1681). But whil<» tliis object was 
ullimately acniovod for a short time, throughout the 
greater part of tlio reign the theoretical smireracacy 
of Parliament was hardly cliaUenged. The king 
usually got his way, but it was usually by skilfully 
blinding Parliament to the real course of events. Twice 
England fought in Dutch wars, not suspecting that her 
policy was bein^ manipulated m tho inlorost.s of France. 
It was the Parliament with its now dominant element 
of Cavaliers which passed severe restrictive measures 
upon Nonconformity (1661-66) of every kind (the 
Act of Uniformity, 1662, as in reigns of Elizabeth 
and Edward VI., imposing use of Book of Common 
Prayer on all ministers, and enjoining imiform Epis- 
copal religious observance), and in consequence of the 
monstrous scare of the Popish plot (1678) stiffened 
tho penal laws against Romanism. 

What Charles won by sheer cleverness combined 
with a total absence of principle his bro., James II. 
1686), lost mainly through sheer stupidity and an 
obstinate adherence to principle. He strained the 
royal prerogatives violently in order to reinstate 
Romanism. Tho result was that the leadeis of both 
political parties, now known as Whigs and Tories, 
combined to bring into England his Piot. son-in-law 
and nephew, William of Orange. 

The Revolution. — James fled. William and his 
wife, Mary, wore made king and queen (1689) on their 
acceptance of the Declaration of Right, which once 
more defined the limitations of the royal prerogative. 
It was WUUam’s principle to rule with as little regard 
as possible to part ies, to act with justice all round, to 
establish toleration (by Toleration Act, 1689, Protestant 
Nonconformists were granted freedom of worship), and 
generally to give effect to tlie wishes of the nation. 
In the last resort he could impose his own will by the 
threat of going back to Holland. William, however, 
learnt that tlie best way of avoiding deadlocks and 
working harmoniously with Parliament was to select 
his ministers from the party predominant in the House 
of Commons ; thu.s his reign saw the beginning of 
Party and Cabinet Government. The great business 
)f his life was the formation of European coalitions 
including England to hold in check the aggression 
of Louis XIV. of France. The French bid tor naval 
5upremacy was shattered at the great battle of La 
Hogue (1692) ; while Holland dropped gradually but 
decisively to a position second to that of England* 
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By the Act of Settlement (1701) the euccession to the 
Enff. throne was fixed upon the second dau. of the 
exued King James, and failing heirs of her body upon 
the nearest Prot. representative of the royal house, 
the eleotress of Hanover, grand dau. of James 1. 
England was finally brought decisively into the coalition 
against France when Louis promised the dying James 
to recognise his son as the lawful king of England. 
Henoe on Quebn Anne’s accession (1702) England 
plunged into Marlborough’s war, the War of the Spanish 
Succession, 

Great Britain. — Marlborough’s brilliant campaigns 
almost ruined Franco. But when the war was brought 
to an end by a Tonr Administration (1713) France 
obtained the establiahmont of the Bourbon family on 
the Span, throne, the prevention of which had been 
the theoretical object of the coalition against her. 
England, however, secured commercial advantages, 
together with the cession of the Bock of Gibraltar 
and of Nova Scotia. ITie greatest event of the reign, 
however, was the liOgislative Union of England and 
Scotland as the single State of Groat Brilam {Act of 
Union^ 1707). Henceforth it Is not England but Great 
Britain which plays an international part and builds up 
the British Empire. 

House of Hanover. — Intrigues to restore the exiled 
Stewarts on the death of Queen Anne were frustrated 
by the \Vhig leaders. The House of Hs no ver succeeded 
(1714) to the throne of Great Britain. The two first 
Georoes were Gormans ; they reigned on sufferance, 
not because there w'as any sentiment of loyalty to 
them, but because while they wore kept on the throne 
the Stewarts were kept out. The practical result was 
that one party, the Tories, were virtually identified 
with Jacooitism and the Wliiga remained in power for 
fifty years. Tlie supremacy of Parliament became 
fully established because the Hanoverian kings would 
at once have been turned out if they had attempted to 
challenge it. From 1721-39 Brit, policy was con- 
trolled by Snt Robert Walpole, who had before 
him three great objects j keeping the mass of the 
nation contented witli the Government, Increasing its 
material wealth by the development of commerce, 
and avoiding war while most of the European nations 
were exhausting themselves. His control broke down 
in 1739. Britam plunged into a war wdth Spain, and 
was soon involved in the general European con- 
flagration called the War of the Austrian Succession 
(1740-48). In the course of that war the Brit, 
dynastic question was finally got rid of by the de- 
etruction of Jaoobitism at the battle of Culloden in 
1746. 

Colonial Expansion. — Not less momentous was the 
opening of the struggle (1746) in India between the 
It. and Eng. Trading Companies for an ascendant 
influence in the native states. The struggle ended 
with the complete oveHlirow of the French (17G0), but 
incidentally it led to a quarrel between the British and 
the Nawab of Bengal, the Issue of which was that 
Bengal itself passed under Brit, control (1767), and 
the Brit. East India Company became one of the 
territorial powers in India. Before this result was 
achieved another great European conflagration, the 
Seven Years War (1766-63), had broken out. In this 
great strug^ the genius of William Pitt the elder, 
afterwards Earl of Chatham, directed the energies of 
the nation to the development of an overwhelming 
naval supremacy and the demolition of Fr. rivalry in 
America as well as in India. The Fr. fleets were 
annihilated and the great prize of Canada, the Fr. 
colony in North America, was won for the Brit, Empire 
by Wolfe on the Heights of Abraham (1769). 

American Independence. — The young king, 
Gborob III. (1760), was already on the throne before the 
l^ven Years War was brought to an end. The third of 
the Hanoverian kings was not like his predecessors an 
alien stopgap for the exclusion of a Romanist Stewart. 
He was a Brit, king of the Brit, nation, and his great 
object was to recover the royal ascendancy, which 


had been in practical abeyance for more than half a 
century. His method was to break up the ascend- 
ancy of the great Whig families, which now practically 
formed a dominant oligarchy. The Tor& having 
omer^ from their loug period of depression to 
transfer their loyalty from the Stewarts to a Brit, king, 
George succeeded in creating in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment a predominant party of his own. But while this 
was going on the causes of disagreement between the 
Mother Country and the American Colonies came to 
a head, nominally over the right of the Parliament at 
Westminster to impose taxation (1765) on the unrepre- 
sented Colonies. Colonial grievances had boon held in 
abeyance hitherto because the Colonies had been 
dependent on the support of the mother country to 
enable them to resist the aggressive rivalry of France 
on the North American continent. The last chance of 
reconciliation disappeared with the establishment of 
the king’s complete ascendancy In Parliament (1770). 
The Americans took up arms to maintain their liber- 
ties, and the war which broke out (1776) developed 
into one for their complete independence. France 
throw her sword into the scale on their side. American 
independence was won (1783), but the naval ascend- 
ancy of Britain, which at one stage of the war seemed 
almost to have been lost, was in the long run success- 
fully assorted (1782) ; while-in India, Warren Hastings 
(1770-84) established the territorial dominion which 
had boon won by Robert Clive. 

Industrial Revolution. — The war was hardly over 
when the control of Britlsli policy passed into the 
hands of the younger Wu.uam Put (1784), who 
enjoyed the entire confidence of the king. Now began 
the Industrial Revolution in England, the groat 
development of manufacturing machinery driven by 
steam, which, owing to the vast wealth of Great 
Britain in coal and iron, and to the command of raw 
materials secured by her maritime supremacy, rapidly 
converted her into the ‘ workshop of the world,’ and 
made her an industrial instead of an agricultural 
nation. 

War with France. — But another revolution was 
arising in France. France became an aggressive 
republic, and Britain became the protagonist of Europe 
in t he resistanco to Fr. aggression. In the first period 
(1793-1802) of the great war the British took directly 
only an Insignificant part in land operations, but 
dominated the seas, and the domination was con- 
verted into a decisive supremacy by the Battle of (he 
Nile (1798). But this did not prevent France from 
immensely extending her power on the Continent, 
the work in great part of Napoleon Bonaparte. In the 
second stage (1803-16), when the Fr. Republic had 
disapYjoarou and Napoleon was Emperor, IVance was 
finally paralysed for all maritime purposes by Nelson’s 
victory at Trafalgar (1805), and then Britam took 
up the rAlo of a military power by sending her armies 
to the Peninsula under Wellington (1808), who 
proved himself more than a'match for each of Napoleon’s 
greatest marshals in turn. Napoloon was overthrown 
by the combined forces of Europe, and was sent to 
Elba (1814). The Powers mot in congress to re- 
construct the European system ; then Napoleon made 
his last throw, and Wellington held him at bay at 
Waterloo (1816) until the arrival of the Prussians under 
Bliicher made that great battle an overwhelming rout. 
Napoleon became a prisoner on St. Helena. 

The British Empire. — Since 1815 Britain has 
fought with no European Power save with Russia in 
the Crimea (1864-66). The last hundred years have 
witnessed tlio new expansion of the Brit, transoceanic 
empire, the development of democracy, and the 
development of great commercial ana industrial 
questions and problems of social reform. The XVIII. 
cent, gave her a firm hold upon India, and by 1820 the 
British were the paramount power over the whole 
Peninsula and the cUreot rulers of a third of it. That 
third was increased to a half during the Governor- 
Generalship of Balhousie (1848-66). In the next 
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yew broke out the Indian Mutiny, the great revolt of 
the sepoys or native army. Its suppression established 
the Brit, dominion more firmly, and the government 
was transferred from the East India Company to the 
direot control of the Crown (1858). ^ere have been 
no more wars in India, though fears of Russ, aggression 
have compelled the maintenance of a huge army, and 
caused a great war in Afghanistan (1879), while the 
restlessness of frontier tribes has necessitated perpetual 
expeditions and * little wars.* 

The XVin. cent, lost Britain the United States, but 
gave her Canada. Also almost accidentally Australia 
was annexed (1788) to provide a dumping <^ound for 
convicts ; while the Napoleonic war gave Britain the 
Dutch Cape Colony, which was primarily seized (1795) 
to prevent it from being used by the French. Out of 
the convict settlements grew the Australasian colonies, 
which in the middle of the cent, were given self-govern- 
ment. The self-governing colonies developed into 
states, and at the close of the XIX. cent, the Australian 
woup formed themselves into a Federation {the 
uommonwealth). In this they had been anticipated 
W the colonies in North America which now form the 
Cwa^an Dominion, Canada itself was the first of the 
colonies to receive self-government (1840), which was 
TOon granted to the rest ; and they were empowered 
in 1867 to form a federation which Newfoundland alone 
has refused to join. New Zealand similarly declined 
to join the Australian Commonwealth, and remains 
a separate dominion. In South Africa numbers of 
the Dutch, discontented with Brit. Government, 
trekked into the interior (1830), where the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Republics were set up (1856). 
Differences between the ^publics and the British 
as paramount power in South Africa led to the great 
South African War (1899-1902), followed by the 
incorporation of the Republics in the British Empire, 
the grant of self-government, and their incorporation 
with the Cape and Natal in the Union of iSoulh Africa 
(1910). 

Borne Reform. — The Fr. Revolution caused a strong 
reaction of sentiment in the governing classes against 
all tendencies to alter the distribution of political 
power. The reaction continued predominant for many 
years after Waterloo ; but in 1832 the demand of the 
middle classes for a revised system of representation 
brought about the great Reform Biuii, which abolished 
rotten boroughs and enfranchised the whole middle 
class. After another thirty-five years the demand 
of the labouring classes for enfranchisement produced 
Disraeli’s Reform Bill (1867), which transferred the 
balance of political power from the middle classes to 
the working-men. The agricultural labourer, however, 
was still excluded, and it was not till 1885 that he 
received a vote and the House of Commons became 
a completely democratic assembly. Manhood suffrage 
and adult suffrage did not become questions of 
practical politics till 1912. Outstanding social meas- 
ures of recent years introduced Old Age Peneiona 
(1908) and National Insurance (1911). 

The Legislative Union of Ireland to Great Britain 
was carried through the Parliaments of Groat Britain 
and Ireland in 1800. But the king’s refusal to allow 
the Act of Union to be accompanied by Catholic 
Emancipation still left Ireland with an angry sense of 
jprievance. Though the special grievance was removed 
in 1829 the mass of the Irish people still retained the 
sense that they were governed in accordance with Eng. 
ideas for the satisfaction of the Prot. minority, who 
bad hitherto held an unqualified ascendancy. The 
demand for repeal of the Union was accompanied by 
the formation of secret societies and by periodical 
explosions of violence and outrage. The arrival of the 
democratic Parliament (1885), in which four-fifths of 
the Irish members wore supporters of what was now 
called the Home Rule movement, set Home Rule in the 
forefront of the programme of the Liberal party, 
which, with one short mterval (1893-95), was excluded 
from power for twenty years (1885-1905). A Home 


Rule Bill to re-establish an Irish Parh’ament was 
passed by the House of Commons, 1913, and, the veto- 
power of the House of X^ords having been broken by 
the Parliament Act (1011), may b^me law if the 
Liberals can retain power for other two years. 

FinaUy, reference may be made to the most striking 
feature of British commercial policy in the XIX. cent., 
the gradual development of Free Trade from the reforms 
of Huskisson (1823) to Peel’s abolition of the Com 
Law (1845), and the complete disappearance of Protec- 
tion under the financieJ guidance of Mr. Gladstone. 
It remained for the XX. cent, to challenge the verdict 
of the XIX. and to set Tariff Reform in the front of 
the programme of the politick party which has 
hitherto had no opportunity of carrying out that 
programme. 

Innes, A History of the British Nation (1912) ; Green, 
Short History of the English People (1874) ; Ransome, 
An Advanced History of England (1899) ; Oman, A 
History of England (1895) ; Gardiner, Student's History 
of England (1893). 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 

English belongs to the Teutonic group of the Aryan 
or Indo-European languages, which compriso most of 
the literary languages of Europe. Teutonic is further 
subdividea into Scandinavian and Germanic, to which 
latter OToup English belongs. Originally it was a Low 
or N. German dialect or collection of dialects spoken 
by the Anglos, Jutes, Saxons, and Frisians dwelling 
on the N.W. coast of Germany and in modern 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the languages which it re- 
sembles most to-d^ are Dutch and Frisian. Even 
before they loft the CTontinent the English had borrowed 
a few foreign words, one or two from Celtic, but many 
more from Latin, chiefly of military significance (e.g. 
camp, wall, mde), or commercial (e.g. miiU, pound, 
inch, wine, cheese, butter, pepper), and a few referring 
to Christianity, such as church and minster. 

On coming to Britain (449-547 a.d.) they found the 
island occupied by a Celtic race, just freed from 
Roman government, speaking in the towns a Latin 
dialect and in the country at largo a Cymric or 
Britannic form of Celtic from which Modem Welsh is 
descended. From those two languages the English 
learnt practically nothing ; the names of their oldest 
cities are Latin (cf. Chester from castra =oamp); most 
of the rivers (cf. Avon, Esk, Ouse) and hills {Pennine 
Chain) are Celtic ; otherwise the only words, probably 
of Celtic origin, that English owes to the Early 
Britons are doum (a hill), combe, bin (orig. =a manger). 
dun (the colour), crock (a pitcher), and one or two others. 
Between 597 and 630 England was taught Christianity, 
in the S. by the Roman Augustine, in the N. by the 
Irishman Aidan, and through this new teaching 
English first became a literary language. The history 
of the language as scon in this literature has been 
divided into three i3eriod8 — Old English (630-1150 
A.D.), Middle English (1150-1550 a.d.), and Modern 
English (1550 a.d. onwards). 

The Old English Period has been called the Period 
of Full Endings, because it retains the inflectional 
endings of its words with their full vowel values (cf. 
O.E. drincan^ Mid. E. drinken. Mod. E. drink). Old 
English was a highly inflected language, containing 
four cases, nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative; 
three grammatical genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter ; two noun declensions, strong (with plural in 
•as, or -a when feminine) and weak (with plural in -an ) ; 
two adjective declensions, definite and indefinite ; two 
verb conjugations (as to-day), strong (with change of 
vowel-stem in the past tense) and weak (with addition 
of a sutfix to the stem in the past) ; and two tenses, 
present and past. To-day English has entirely lost 
grammatical gender and adjective declension, and of 
noun declension keeps only the forms of the nomin- 
ative singular and plural and the genitive singular ; 
in whilom, however, is found a remnant of the dative 
plural (O.E. hwilum), and in uafena-gemot (meeting 
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of the wife) ol the genitive phiral. Old English 
spelling was, as far as possible, phonetic ; the vowels 
had the sounds of Modern French or German rather 
than Modem English (t.e. a as in father, i as in 
they, I as in ilite, etc.), and h in the middle and end 
of words had the guttural sound of eh in Modem 
German (cf. ich). In general sound the language 
more closely resembled Gorman than Modem English, 
and many Old English words are much longer than 
their inoaem descendants (cf. fortnight from O.E. 
feowertininiht). Another peculiarity of Old E., shared 
with German, but partially lost in Modem English, 
was the power of forming compound words {e.g, O.E. 
d<xg (day) gives a compound desgred (red day), mean- 
ing dawn, which in its turn gives deegredaan^, meanin*? 
dawn-song, i.e. morning service). With the coming of 
Christianity many more Latin words came into 
English, some ecclesiastical (o.g. priest, monJc, nun, 
bishop, school, anthem), some domestic (e.g. cook, kitchen, 
dish, fork, cup, kettle), some names of plants {lily, rose), 
and a few miscellaneous {turn, oper). In one point 
Old English differs from Modem, m that it attempted 
more to translate foreign terms rather than adopt them 
whole (e.g. Exodus =sL}tgang, the Out-going; tvangelium 
^godspm, our gospd or good news). 

In the IX. and X. cent's England was exposed to the 
attacks of the Scandinavians, who overran the North 
and Midlands and finally settled down among the Eng- 
lish. Their influence upon the languoge was very great. 
Firstly, they enriched tne Northern and Midland dialects 
with many Scandinavian words, many of which have 
crept into standard English ; such words are usually 
(in origin) of legal signilioanoe (e.g, law, outlaw, fdlow, 
crave, hustings, riding, wapentake, husband, thrall), 
nautical terms fe.g. boatswain, steersman), or forcible, 
often colloquial, expressions {ugly, clumsy, smack, 
bawl, crazy, dumps, egg on, dowdy). Secondly, they had 
great influence on the CTammatioal structure of the 
Northern dialects. As the English and Scandinavians 
both spoke cognate languages in which the stems of 
the simplest words were often alike, to make them- 
selves] understood to one another, they would often 
enunciate the stem of a word without heed to its 
inflectional endings, and hence the gradual weakening 
of endings which spread to edl ^alects after the 
CJon quest. They also simplified the noun declension 
by practically abolishing the weak declension (except 
in such forms as oxen, kine (from cow), children, brethren) 
and making the strong masculine declension the chief 
declension (cf. O.E. nama, gen. sing, naman, nom. 
plur. naman, gen. plur. namena with Mod. E. name, 
gen. sing, name^s, nom. plur. names, gen. plur. 
names'). One other change in grammar that dates 
from the Old English Period is the formation of new 
tenses (future, perfect, pluperfect), with the help of 
the auxiliaries sccal (shall), will, and habban (have). 

In 1066 England foil into the hands of the Normans, 
and English became a medley of peasant dialects 
with little or no literature, while French became the 
language of culture. There were then four main 
dialects in English : Northumbrian or Northern, Mercian 
or Midland, West Saxon or Southern, and Jutish or 
Kentish, Before iho Conquest, West Saxon had been 
the literary dialect, but in the confusion after 1066 it 
lost its pro-eminonoo, and finally, in Cliaucor's days, 
it was the East Midland dialect round London that 
prevailed and became the ancestor of modem slandard 
English. We still have, however, a few words from 
other dialects in Modem English : vixen {tern, of fox) 
is a southern form of fixen, and left (hand) and kernel 
are Kentish forms. 

In XIL cent. English recovered its literary power, 
and the Middle English Period began. This 
period is called the Period of Weak Endings, as 
nearly all inflexional endings were weakened to 
e (of. O.E. drinean=Mid. E. drinken). In the XV. 
cent, this inflexional e, when alone, became mute, and 
hence the modem final mute e in such words as alive, 
kontf ete. One great influenoe that French had was 


in the Introduotion of prepositional phrases in place 
of the oases (e.g. the son of the king for the king*$ eon), 
and this, coujpM with the gradual loss of inflexions, 
caused the disappearance of the complicated Old E. 
noun and adjective declension. After 1200 the 
language was re-spelt after French methods {e.g, O.E. 
mUs became mouse, and mys, miee), and the old phonetic 
spoiling was largely lost. From 1066 onwards the 
lang\iage was flooded with French words, and even 
French suffixes for word-formation (of. dmnkard, 
knavery). The words introduced by the Normans 
refer chiefly to War and Feudalism (e.g. war, captain, 
aid, armour, mail, baron, fealty, Jiomage, UnanJt, vassal), 
to Law (arrest, assize, case, fee, estate, sue, plea), and 
the Chase {chase, brac^, forest, covert, sport, venison). 
Every English writer of culture, such as Chaucer or 
Gower, borrowed more words still, such as courage, 
comfort, adventure, chamber, folly, and often the Frenob 
word would oust its Old Eng. synonym. 

About 1550 the Modern English Period began. This 
has been called the Period of Lost Endings, as most 
of the inflexional endings disappeared during it 
(cf. Mid. E. drinken =iMod, E. drink). But the most 
important change of this period was in the sound of 
the aoconted vowels (chiefly when long), which altered 
from the sounds thej still have on the Continent to 
their present sounds m English (e.g. in mate, hide, but). 
The guttural eh sound has also disappeared, although 
represented in spelling (cf. light), which, for the language 
as a whole, has scarcely altered since 1600. The 
great influenoe upon English in the XVI. cent, was 
the Renaissance, or revival of classical learning. This 
led to many more words being borrowed from Latin 
and Greek, not through French, but directly. Often 
it happen^ that words wore thus borrowed which 
already existed in the language in another form (cf. 
balmr-^alsam ; challenge — calumny ; dainty — dignity). 
Words also were borrowed, usually through French, 
from Italian, chiefly terms of war {attack, cannon, colonel) 
or of art {arcade, balustrade, balcony), and directly from 
Dutch, chiefly eoa-terms (e.g. sloop, yacht, reef, rover, 
deck, hull) or milita^ terms (e.g. leagftcr, waggon). 
One result of the revival of classical learning was the 
so-called Etymological spelling of some of our Latin 
words ; for instance, because Mid. E. dout was derived 
from Latinian dvbitare it was spelt doubt. During the 
Elizabethan period English attained a curious verbal 
flexibility which distinguishes it to-day from other 
European lanpiages; a word, originally one single 
part of speech, may be used as any other part of 
speech (e.g. dean, originally an adjective, is an adverb 
in clean gone, a verb in to clean, and a noun in to have a 
clean). Many writers after 1600 have enriched English 
with words of tlioir own coinage i Shakespeare gives 
us bare- faced, beguile, dwindle, hint, hurry, lonely, and 
phrases like yeoman's service and toioering passion*, 
the Authorised Version of the Bible gives Babel, 
helpmate, prodigal (son), scapegoat, howling wilderness, 
eleventh hour; Milton gives gloom, pandemonium, 
impassive, irresponsible; and Sir Thomas Browne, 
hallucination. In the XVIIL cent, more words were 
borrowed from French (e.g. anachronism, anecdote, 
decadence, suicide) and from ItaL, ohiefly musical 
{opera, soprano, piano, tenor). In the I^X. cent, 
and after, the growth of science and philosophy led to 
many more words being formed from Ijatin and Greek, 
such as telephone, locomotive, aeroplane, psychology t 
doarm. 

The chief characteristic of Modem English is not 
elegance, but terseness and vigour, which renders 
it the best language for business purposes. The 
practical side of the English race is shown in the 
simplicity of its grammatical forms and the logical 
order of its sent cncea. It is also seen in the power of 
converting whole phrases into nouns or adjectives 
(cf. IV 8 the man who wrote iVs fault, and The Adulteration 
of Food and Drugs Act). An unpractical side is shown 
in the archaic and unj^onetic spelling, dating from 
the XVI. cent. Another charaoteristio of English 
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which renders ifc capable of high poetic expression is 
its wealth of synonyms, arising out of the two 
languaffes, Teutonic and Jjatin, that build up its 
vocabulary. By means of these synonyms, English 
more than any other lanpiage can differentiate between 
the emotional and the intoUeotual idea (contrast the 
ideas conveyed by fatherlj/ — paternal ; motherhood — 
inaUmity ; friendly — amicable ; holy — cacred). 

Bradley, The Making of English (1904) ; Emerson, 
Brief History of Eng. Language (1896) ; Jespersen, 
Growth and Structure of the Eng. language (2nd edit., 
1912) ; Toller, Outlines of the History of the Eng. 
Language (1900) ; also O.E. dictionaries, readers, 
etc., by Skoat, Morris, Sweet ; and Oxford Eng. 
Dictionary, edit, by Sir J amos Murray. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

English literature in its beginnings is associated with 
the introduction of Christianity. The first known 
native writer was C/edmon, a monk of Whitby 
Abbey (d. 080), but only a fragment of his 
verse rendering of the Book of Genesis remains. It 
is, however, believed that a considorablo oral lit. 
existed before hi a days, consisting of heroic legends 
brought over at the time of the Conquest of Britain 
by the Angles and Saxons. Some of those were pro- 
bably reduced to writing in the VII. cent., examples 
surviving in the epic fragment known as Widsith, and 
the fine poem, Beowulf, in which are told the adventures 
of that hero with the monster, Grendel. Q’he writers 
of these poems are unknown, and while Widsith 
probably belongs to a ^^riod before Caedmon, Beowulf 
is believed to have been written about 700. Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History belongs to the VUI. cent., but 
was written in Latin. Thu next considerable writer 
after Caedmon and the unknown author of Beowulf, 
is Cynewulf {VIII, cent.), who wrote the poems Christ, 
Elent, Fates of the Apostles, and Juliana. These native 
poets all used an allitorativo measure, and >vTote in 
an O.E. northern dialect. The O.E. ‘ Elegies,* Deor, 
The Wanderer, T'he Seafarer, and others, mark a 
further advance, and though their date of composition 
is uncertain, it is bolievea to be not later than the 
X. cent. To this latter period also belong the two 
excellent poems. The Battle of Brunanburh and The 
Battle of Maldon. 

Eng. prose began with the trans. by King AClfred 
( d. 901) of Latin originals, and the same great king 
is credited with having commenced the Saxon Chronicle. 
Other later prose writers were iElfrio and Wulfstan. 
With the exception of those and the Chronicles of 
Peterborough and Worcester, there was little native 
lit. of merit from the death of iElfrod to about the 
middle of the XIII. cent., thanks to the troublous 
times (Danish invasions, Norman (Conquest, etc.) 
ihrougji which the country passed. There was 
indeed the valuable chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
(d. 1154), but it was written in Latin. Another writer, 
however, who claims notice was Layamon (fl. 1200), 
whose poem Brut was derived from Geoffrey’s chron- 
icle, and the Anglo-Norman poet Wace. This poem 
introduced the Arthurian story into Eng. lit. 

The Norman Conquest introduced a new language 
and a new lit., the influence of which was long felt ; 
but though many of the legcnd.‘=t and traditions then 
introduced became incorporated in Eng. lit., there 
were many others, such as Havdok the Dane, King 
Horn, Quy of Warwick, which were of native origin, 
aAd, though first written in Norman-Fronoh, had 
assumed a vernacular form by IheNmiddle of the XIII. 
cent. From this period to the ago of Chaucer (1340- 
1400) and his contemporaries, though there was a 
growing lit., there was notliing of outstanding merit, 
save the exquisite lyric, Surner is icumcn in (c. 1260), 
end, perhaps, another lyric, Alison (c. 1300). 

Age cl Chaucer. — Fr. influence was still strong in 
England when Chauoeb produced his Canterbury Tales 
and other poema, but though his subjects were often de- 
rived from Fr. iOurooB, his genius transformed all that 


he touched and gave it distinction and native character. 
Chaucer was the first of the great Eng. poets, and the 
most notable literary figure of his age. ^veral of 
his contemporaries, however, demand consideration, 
amongst the most notable being John Gower, who 
wrote Confessio Amantis, William Langland, author 
of the Vision of Piers Plowman, and Laurence Minot, 
who wrote, in a northern dialect, stirring poems in 
celebration of the victories of Edward IIL To these 
succeeded throe poets of a distinctly Chaucerian type — 
Lydgate, Circle ve, and Stephen Hawes. Eng. prose is 
represented by the uTitings of John Wyoliffe (13^-84), 
Sir John Mandoville, andf Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
d'' Arthur (1470). 

A school of Scots poetry came into existence during 
this period, which was not without its influence on later 
Eng. lit., the authors including Barbour, Henryson, 
Dunbar, and Gavin Douglas. The trans. of Froissart, 
by Lord Berners, commenced to appear in 1523, between 
which date and the earlier publication of the Morte 
T Arthur, Caxton had translated and printed 
numerous prose romances and other works. Amongst 
other contributors to the wealth of Eng. prose must 
bo mentioned Sir Thomas More (1478-1636), author 
of the History of Richard 111., and the theological 
writers and translators, Tyndale, Latimer, Covordale, 
and Cranmer. 

Elizabethan Age. — Eng. poetry, which had some- 
what declined since Chaucer’s death, was revived and 
developed by two young men of noble birth, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (160.3-42) and the Earl of Surrey (1617-47). 
They ex})erimonted in new measures, and introduced 
Ital. forms of verse, and so provided the vehicles of 
expression for later ami greater poets. Wyatt intro- 
miced the Pctrarchian sonnet into Eng. verse; and 
Surrey, in his trans. of the jEneid, appears to have 
been the first Jilng. writer to employ regular blank 
verso (blank verno Unes had appeared in Chaucer’s 
prose ‘Tale of I\lehbee’). Minor poets belonging to 
this j)eriod are Churchyard, Gascoigne, Tusser, and 
Sackville. The brave and courtly Sir Philip Sidney 
(1654-86) achieved something approaching greatness 
in his Astrophcl and Stella sonnets, and Arcadia ; and 
the second great Eng. poet was discovered in his 
friend, Edmund Spenser (1662-99), whose Faerie 
QtLcene and other poems are amongst the master- 
pieces of Eng. poetry. Amongst notable prose works 
belonging to inis period may bo mentioned Roger 
Ascham’s Toxophdus and The Schoolmaster, Ilichard 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, John Lyly’s Euphues, 
Richard Hakluyt’s Principal- Navigations, and the 
numerous writings of Francis Bacon. 

3'ho most dominant feature of Eng. lit. in the age 
of Elizabeth was the Drama (g.v.), which began at an 
earlier period with the Miracle, Mystery, and Morality 
plays, and which reached its highest development 
in the hands of Shakespeare. But it may be noted 
that many of the dramatists of this period also achieved 
more or less distinction as narrative or lyric poets. 
Thus Marlowe would be notable if only for his narrative 
poem. Hero and Leander ; Bon Jonson, besides being 
a great dramatist, was the authpr of Underwoods 
ana some of the most exquisite l 3 rrios in the language ; 
George Chapman translated the Iliad and The Odyssey ; 
and if Shakespeare had never written a single play 
he would still be a great poet by reason of his 
incomparable Scmncls, his Venus and Adonis, and 
The Rape of Luerece. There was also a considerable 
body of Elizaliethan and early Jacobean writers, 
other than dramatists, who were distinguished as 
poets, and amongst these may be named Michael 
Drayton, author of Poly-Olbion, Nymphidia, otc. ; 
Samuel Daniel, famed for his epistles and sonnets ; 
William Browne, who wrote Britannia's Pastorals ; 
tho lyric poets, Thomas Campion and Thomas Carew ; 
Wilham Drummond of Hawthorndei^ the sonneteer 
and friend of Jonson ; and that quaint and crabbed 
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noted, overlap into tho Stewart period, but in style and 
manner they belong properly to tho age of Elizabeth. 

Age of Milton. — Tho latter part of the XVII. 
cent, may be classed as the age of Milton. 
Amongst tho oourtly poets of this time were 
Wither, Suokling, Waller, and Cowley, and all 
Milton’s own early poetry was written before the 
outbreak of the Civil War and the overthrow of the 
monarchy. But the severe rule of the Puritans, who 
closed the theatres and discouraged all forms of worldly 
pleasure, made itself felt in tho lit. of the period. 
Milton’s poetic masterpiece, Paradise Lost^ was written 
in his later years, ana not published until 1667, but 
there were a number of other poets contemporary 
with him whose seriousness and religious fervour 
dominated all they wrote. Prominent amongst these 
were Richard Crashaw, George Herbert, Henry Vaughan 
‘ the Silurist,’ and Francis Quarles. Robert Herrick 
(159N1674) was, however, a bard of another type. 
Bom in the reign of Elizabeth, he died in the same year 
as Milton, and his most characteristic work is dis* 
tinguished by its wit, paganism, and l^io charm. 

The note of high seriouaness and the spirit of con* 
temptation which distinguished the poetry of the 
Miltonio period is to be found no less in tho prose. 
Milton himself, besides being one of the greatest of 
Eng. poets, was a distinguished prose* writer. To this 
time also belong Izaak Walton’s Lives and The Compleat 
Angler, Burtoma Aiuilomy of Melancholy, Sir Thomas 
Browne’s Jteligio Medici, and tho masterly pro- 
ductions of Hobbes, Jeremy Taylor, Clarendon, and 
numerous others. 

Ago ol Drydan and Pope. — The licentiousness of 
Eng. society in the period succeeding tho Restora- 
tion introduced a decadent spirit into lit., yet it is 
worthy of remark that England’s greatest epic, 
Paradise Lost, was published seven years oitor 
the Restoration. Tho most dominant iiguro in 
the country’s literature of this period was Duydbn, 
who was forty-three years of age when Milton died, 
and whoso first considerable poem was his Stanzas 
on the Death of Oliver Cromwell (1658). Had Dryden 
lived in any other period than that in which ho did, 
he would doubtless nave left the world his debtor by a 
much larger body of fine poetry ; for the exigencies 
of his life compelled him to pander to the depraved 
taste of his age, and bis work for the stage constitutes 
tho larger port of his output. This, notwithstanding 
his contribution to England’s poetical lit., was very 
considerable, and the masculine vigour of his linos 
has secured for him an honoured niche in the Temple 
of letters. Other poets of this time who cannot be 
overlooked were Prior, Marvell, and Samuel Butler, 
the author of Hudibras. But though the output 
of poetry was somewhat meagre, the harvest of prose 
was singularly rich, and includes the works of such 
various writers as Sir William Tomplo, John Locke, 
Gilbert Burnet, Jeremy Collier, Isaac Barrow, Richard 
Baxter, George Fox, John Bunyan, and the diarists, 
John Evelyn and Samuel Pepys. 

Popi (1688-1744) was destined to be the natural 
successor of ’glorious John,’ as the elder poet has been 
called. The heroic couplet, however, in the hands of 
Pope, lost the vigour which had distinguished it when 
employed by Dryden, but what it lost by effeminacy it 
pernapa gained in wit and polish. In other words, the 
satire of Dryden might be compared to the stroke of a 
broadsword; that of Pope to the thrust of a rapier. 
Other poets contemporary with Pope were James 
Thomson (1700-48), author of The Seasons; Thomas 
Gray (1716-71), of ‘Elegy* fame; and William Collins 
(1721-69), whose odes are amongst the best in the 
Eng. classie stylo. Like the age of Dryden, that of 
Pope witnessed the production of many prose master- 
pieces. These include tho satirical writings of Swift ; 
the essays of Steele and Addison ; the theological and 
critical works of Bentley and Joseph Butler; the 
philosophical writings of Berkeley ; and the voluminous 
output of Defoe, tho father of the Eng. novel. 


Age ol Johnson. — The next period of importance 
includes, besides the various writings of the groat 
lexicographeri Samubl Johnson, the works of 
Edmund Burke and Oliver Goldsmith, and the novels 
of Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Sterne. Two 
TOots of eminence, William Cowpor (1731-1800) and 
George Crabbe (1754-1832), form a connecting-link 
between the XV III. and XIX. cent’s. The poetrjr of 
the former is distinguished by a gentle domesticity ; 
that of the latter by a stem and rugged realism. 

Daniel Defoe has been referred to as ‘ the father of 
the Eng. Novel.* It b true there had been fantastio 
‘ romanoGS ’ pub. in England long before the days of 
Defoe, but they were chiefly adaptations from foreign 
sources, and were not by any means ‘ novels,’ as wo 
now understand the word. Defoe was a journalist 
and pamphleteer by profession, and not until he was 
nearly sixty did ho first turn his attention to fiction, 
and write his masterpiece, the picaresque yet moral 
story, Robinson Crusoe (1719-20), It was followed by 
hia other autobiomphical stories, Captain Singleton, 
Moll Flanders, s^nS Colonel Jacqut* Samuel Richardson 
(1680-1761) was over fifty years of age when his first 
novel, Pamela, appeared; this, together with its two 
successors, met with much appreciation. Richardson 
understood female character, but his men were not drawn 
with 80 firm a hand. Fibldino (1707-64) began his 
Joseph Andrews as a burlesque of Pamela, but he was a 
writer of too original genius to remain content with 
parody, and tho completed work failed in its earlier 
intention. In Tom Jones he produced a far greater 
work, which is generally considered his masterpiece. 
He was a more vigorous writer than Richardson, and 
drew both men and women equally weU. Smollett 
(1721-71) was a novelist of coarser fibre. He gave tho 
flesh-and- blood sailor to Eng. fiction ; he drew largely 
on the adventurous element ; but he is often un- 
pleasantly coarse. Lawrence Sterne (17L1-68), by 
virtue of his Tristram Shandy and SerUimental Journey, 
has secured a place among tlio great novelists. After 
these came several writers of fiction who can be but 
named — Horace Walpole, Clara Hoove, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, * Monk ’ Lewis, Henry Mackenzie, Robert Bage, 
and Fanny Burney. Maria Edgeworth’s first novel 
appeared in 1800; Jane Austen’s in 1811; Sir Walter 
Soott’s in 1814; and Susan Ferrior’s in 1818. See 
Novel. 

XIX. Century. — In poetry a period of transition from 
the artifioial style of the XVIIL cent, was reached in the 
works of Gowper and Crabbe. The next dominating 
influence was that of Robert Bums. Like Shakespeare, 
Burns borrowed not a little from his predecessors. He 
owed much to Robert Fergusson and Allan Ramsay. 
But what ho borrowed he subsequently made hia own. 
His sturdy individuality and close kinship with nature 
paved the way for Wordsworth, who became the high- 
priest of Nature in all her moods. Of Southey littlG 
need be said. The great body of his verse is forgotten, 
but he lives deservedly by his fine prose and a handful 
of lyrics. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) gave to 
Eng. lit. a few poems which will not readily bo for- 
gotten ; and the same may be said of Chatterton and 
Blake. The XX. -cent, desire for realism has led to 
Blake’s being hailed as ‘ The English Nietzsche.’ The 
Ancient Mariner, Christahel, and a few other poems 
by CoLEBiDaE are amongst the greatest treasures of 
Eng. poetio lit. Scott’s romantic pwms marked an 
epoch in Eng. literary history, but his fame will rest 
almost entirely on the Waveriey Novels, The arrogant 
and tempestuous genius of Ix>rd Byron drove ^ott 
from tho field of poetry, and though Byron’s influence 
in lit. and society lasted long after his death, it was sub- 
sequently effaced in England, though there have been 
gleams of a revival of appreoiation. Shelley and 
KEATS belong to tho highest order of lyrical poets, and 
oonquer by sheer beauty of form and expression. It is. 
extremely unlikely that the exquisite quality of their 
work can ever lack admirers. Tennyson, who suc- 
ceeded Wordsworth as poet-laureate, began as an 
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Imitator of Bvron and Keats, but ho (quickly assunied 
a BtroDff and unaesa liable position in poetiy. His 
Kfined wrioal accomplishment, and his close interest 
in the anairs of bis time, scoured for him an ex tensive 
popularity. The sad and thoughtful note of Matthew 
Arnold’s poetry made a deep appeal, and the ex- 
oelJenoe of his cmftsnmnship has boon generally ad- 
mitted. Robert Brown ino had to wait long for 
popular recognition. But, notwithstanding the depth 
and sincerity of his work, the grotesqueness and 
craggiuess of his style must evor militate against his 
success with the general reader. The poetry of his 
wife, Elizabeth Barrett B., thougli of a more generally 
intelligible type, is often disfigured by careless work- 
manship and outrageous rhymes. The gontlo piety 
which distinguishes the poetry of Christina Rossetti 
supplied a want of the time, and met with its due meod 
of appreciation. The work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
William Morris, and Swinb urn e may be classed together. 
Though the general high quality of their writ mgs is 
indisputable, the remoteness in choice of subject is 
such as can appeal only to the cultured reader. 

The modem essay has been finely cultivated by 
Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Hazlitt, and De Quinoey ; history 
by Gibbon, Macaulay, Hallam, Milman, Freeman, 
Kinglake, Gardiner, Fronde, and Green ; art, criii- 
oism, philosophy, economics, and sociology by llume, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Pater, and many others. 

Sir Walter Scott, who was the founder of the Eng. 
historical novel, issued his last story in 1831. Ho had 
found a sedulous, though somewhat dull, imitator in 
G. P. R. James, who was already in the field, and mot 
with considerable success. Lylton and Beaconafiold 
both published their first novels in 1827 ; and Optain 
Marryat the earliest of his sea-stories in 1829. After 
Scott, the next writers to give distinclion to Eng. 
fiction were Dickens, whose Pickwick Papers appear^ 
in 1837 ; and Thackeray, who, though only one year 
the junior of Dickens, did not achieve much success 
until the publication of Vanity Fair in 1847. After 
these oamo a group of women novelists of eminence — 
the Brontes, George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell. It is 
impossible even to mention by name in this place the 
many writers who were once highly popular, but it 
may be observed that Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, 
Charles Kingsley, and, perhaps, Wilkie Collins have 
still their admirers. Robert Louis Stevenson com- 
bined fine style and imagination. George Mercnlith and 
Thomas Haray have created new schools of fiction, and 
there is at present no evidence to suggest the possibility 
that their best work will be surpassed, or even equalled, 
in the immediate future. 

XX. -cent. English lit. shows the contest between 
romance and realism in poetry, fiction, and drama, 
witness, e.g. Rudyard Kipling. The cult of realism 
has led to the identification of lit. pure with sociology 
and politics. This is soon in the works of Hardy (to 
some extent), H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, and Arnold 
Bennett. See also Scotland : Literature ; United 
States: Literature. 

Saintsbury’s Short History of English Literature ; 
Craik*8 Manual of English Literature ; also other 
histories by Taine, Gosse, Stopford Brooke, and Andrew 
Lang (1012); Cambridge. History of English Literature^ 
edit, by Ward and Waller (1907, sqq.); brief History 
of English Literature, by Corapton-Rickett (People’s 
IBooks, 1012; with Bibliography); Chambers’s 
Cyclopcedia of English Literature, 

ENGLISH LAW. 

The roots of England’s present legal system lie 
far in the past. Anglo-Saxon laws are closely akin 
to those oi the Continent. Though Scandinavian, 
and with the Norman Conquest, ij^ankish elements 
entered in, yet Celtic influeuce both in England 
and in Scotland was very slight, so that Eng. law 
can be considered as a distinctly native as well 
as Teutonic thing, j William I. determined that if 
possible England should not become over-feiidalised | 


and decentralised — hence that famous oompiUtion 
known as Domesday Book, The so-called Leges 
Htnrici Primi are a com pilation from earlier sources ; 
in the XII. cent, the book of Ranulf Glanvill is import- 
ant ; this developed the system by which legal action 
might be taken through one of a number of formula). 
The study of Roin. law iiiKlerwont a great revival in 
Europe. Rom. and Canon Law wore studied at 
Oxford ; the latter became the Church law for England, 
and in conflict with seoidor Eng. law gave rise to quarrel 
of Henry TI. and Becket. Two other documents of 
this age are important : The Dialogue of the ExcIhMuer 
and Bracton’s note-book. Although Magna Carta 
was, in form, a * grant ’ by the king, its f)laco in Eng. 
legal history is prominent, not only lor what it directly 
accomplished, out for its siguificanoe in later con- 
troversies. 

The reign of Edward I. is of fundamental importance 
for Eng. law and constitution. The foundation was laid 
on which later cent’s were to build. Edward’s legis- 
lation, though sometimes ‘harking back’ to earlier 
times, anticipates much later legislation. Few 
important developments took place between XIII. 
cent, and the Tudor age. Though it occurred to some 
then to remodel Eng. law on a Rom. basis, there was 
novertholess a revival of Eng. mediteval law. During 
the Stewart period Edward Coke, John Selden, ana 
William Prynne defended ancient Eng. privileges 
against royal encroachments. During X^II. cent, a 
large amount of legislation was passed ; much now 
done by the executive was then attempted by direct 
legislation. The Commentaries of William Blaokstone, 
pub. 1765, are another of the important series of 
famous Eng. law works ; the radical Bontbam was de- 
structive in spirit, but ho inspired the reform legislation 
of Roinilly and Brougham. The XIX. cent, has seen 
much im{K>rtant legislation, and, among legal changes, 
the union of old courts with the new Supreme Court 
of Judicature. 

Judicature. — Minor cases are tried by petty ses- 
sional courts, consisting of at least two justices of the 
peace ; more important oases are reserved for tho 
assizes, held quarterly in provincial towns, and tho 
Central Criminal Court, which, besides judges, have a 
jury consisting of residents in district where case is 
tried, from 12 to 23 in number. The Court of Criminal 
Appeal (1907) may reconsider appealed oases but does 
not retry thorn. Tho Royal I’rerogative, exercised 
through the Home Secretary, may secure a reprieve 
for a condemned criminal. Separate courts are estab- 
lished for the City of London. Tho Court of Chancery 
deals with certain civil cases beyond the power of 
circuit courts. 

Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law*, and 
other works by Maitland. 

ENGLAND, CHURCH OF, a term meaning not 
simply Eng. Christianity but the Anglican Church, 
which is peculiar in England and to England. Its 
story cannot bo separated from Eng. history. The 
beginnings of Eng. Christianity are obscure, but it is 
probable that Rom. missionaries came in with the 
Rom. soldiery in the II. cent. A native Oeltio 
Chuech arose, which was swept away by tho Anglo- 
Saxon invaders in the V. cent., except in Celtic parts 
of Britain. (For Celtic Christianity, see Patrick, St. ; 
CoLDMBA, St. ; eto.) Christianity was reintroduced 
into Britain by St. Augustine in 597, but the prom'ess of 
the faith was gradual The newly founded Church 
had also to reckon with the remnants of the ancient 
Celtic Churches, but Celtic tradition gradually gave in 
to the Roman in the observances of Easter and other 
matters. The pre-Norman Church was a glorious one, 
and produced saints and scholars — the greatest the 
V'onerablo Bode. 

At the Norman Ckinquest the Eng. Church entered 
more into tho main stream of Western Christianity, 
and was very similar to the rest of the Churches under 
the sway of tho Roman See. Continual strife between 
Church and State took plaoe over tho Church Courts. 
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A climax was reached in the quarrel between Henry II. 
and St. Thomas Booket. The XIV. cent, saw the ho- 
rning of Loixabdy, led by John Wyolifle — a heretical 
moyement which became mixed with schemes of social 
reform. A strong anti -clerical feeling had grown up 
as a result of the ecclesiastical abuses of the day> and 
anti-papal legislation was passed. Lollardy was sup- 
pressed, but it smouldered, and with the advent of the 
Now Learning and the outbreak of the Continental 
Revobmation a new era dawned. 

The changes which took place in England under 
Henry VIII., the throwing off the papal power and 
nationalising of the Church, the thoroughgoing Pro- 
testantism of Edward VI., the reaction under Mary, and 
the Elizabethan via media, show the intimate relation 
of Church and State in England. The exact import- 
ance of the change which took place at the Reformation 
has been the object of fierce controversy, but it cannot 
be denied (1) that the amount of change was consider- 
able, many, though not all, of the characteristics of the 
medissval Church were modified ; (2) that since then the 
Anglican Cuukch has been isolated in Christendom, 
holding a position which to some seems Catholic, to 
others Protestant. 

In the XVII. cent, came the Pctbitan movement, 
which entered the political sphere in the Civil War and 
Commonwealth ; the Restoration, followed by the 
permanent separation of NoncONFOBMISTS, began the 
modem condition of religious life and parties in 
England. 

The XVIII. cent, was a time of comparative though 
not of absolute stagnation, until the Methodist Re- 
vival at its close; though this started within the bounds 
of the Church it soon passed outside it. In the XIX. 
cent, came the Oxford Movement, which, carrying the 
revival of religious life into other channels than Evan- 
gelicalism, revived Catholic faith and tradition, rein- 
troducing many practices that had boon obsolete since 
the Reformation. This has produced the modern 
Anglo-Catholicism, in which somotimoa the doctrinal 
side, sometimes the ritual, is stressed. Thus a typo 
of Christianity has been produced which has no parailol 
elsewhere, save in the daughter churches in ij^glish- 
speaking countries. 

The doctrinal standard of the Church of England is 
the Book of Common Prayer, as last revised in 1662, 
and any changes have to be sanctioned by Parliament. 
The Church is represented in the House of Lords by tho 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, and most of the 
bishops of England and Wales. The Church of Ireland 
was disestablished in 1871. A Bill to disestablish the 
Church of Wales passed tho House of Commons, 1913, 
but was rejected by the Lords. It is important to re- 
member that the Church of England is the mother- 
Church of a large Anglican communion existing through- 
out tho Brit. Empire. Convocation, which had not 
met for more than a century, was re-eatablishod in 
1862, and has done much for the Church. 

and Hardy, DocurnerUa illustrative of Eiig. Church 
History ; Wakeman, History of the Church of England ; 
Canon Mastorman, Church of England (1912 ; People’s 
Books). 

ENGLEFIELD, SIR FRANCIS (c. 1520-96), 

R.C. adherent of Queen Mary ; supported j)6r8eoution ; 
went abroad, 1539 ; plotted against Elizabeth ; at- 
tainted and estates forfeited, 1585 ; lived in Rome, 
Netherlands, and Spain. 

ENGLEHEART, GEORGE (1752-1829), Eng. 
miniature artist ; rival of CJosway. 

ENGLEWOOD (40® 53' N.. 73° 58' W.), town. Now 
Jersey, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 9924. 

ENGLISH CHANNEL, narrow sea, between 
England and France ; joins North Sea at Strait of 
Dover — its narrowest part (e. 21 miles), and, owing to 
chalk ridge, also its shallowest (12-13 fathoms) ; 
stretching W., joins Atlantic between Soilly Isles and 
Cape Ushant. Ai^a is c. 23,900 sq. miles ; length, 
e. 350 miles ; average breadth, over 70 miles ; highest 
tide, 42 ft. at St. Qormain. Cliffs and lowlands alter- 
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nate on both coasts ; Eng. coast extends from Strait 
of Dovy to Laud’s Ena. Only important river it 
receives is Seine, from France. In E. C. are Isle 
of Wight and Channel Islands (q.v.). Chief seaports 
are (in England) Falmouth, Plymouth, Southampton, 
Portsmoutu, Brighton, Nowhavon, Hastings, Folke- 
stone, Dover ; (in France) Cherbourg, Le Havre, 
Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais. E. C. is called in French 
La Manche (tho sleeve), owing to its shape. A proposal 
to construct a Cluinnd Tunnel was made in France in 
1850, and several other schemes to avoid the sea- 
passage have been mooted since. Captain Webb swam 
the E. C. in 1875 ; Burgess in 1011. B16riot was the 
first to fly tho E. C., July 1909. 

ENGLISHRY, LAW OP, legal term used under 
tho Norman kin^ referring to proof of Eng. birth. 
If a man was slain, unless he was proved to bo Eng., 
the hundred was compelled to pay a fine or produce 
the murderer. 

ENGRAVING. — (1) Tho art of designing or cutting 
inscriptions on stone, wood, or other hard substance. 
(2) A method of reproducing designs and pictures by 
printing from metal plates or wood blocks upon which 
tho design has been cut, or, as is now general in the case 
of the former, mechanically produced by photography 
and corrosion with acid. The design appears on the 
plate or block either in incised or in raised lines ; and 
for printing, in the former case the plate is wiped 
clean after being inked, leaving the ink only in the cut 
lines, while in tlie latter the raised parts of the plate 
only are inked. 

Singer, Etching and Engraving (1897); Herkomer, 
Etching and Mezzotint Engraving (1892). 

ENGROSS, to buy up goods so as to make a 
* comer * in the market ; criminal offonoo in Britain 
until 1844. 

ENGYON, former town, Sicily ; site unidentified. 

ENID (36° 23' N., 97° 63' W.), city, Oklahoma. 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 13,799. 

ENKHUIZEN (52° 42' N., 5° 17' E.), port, HoUand, 
on Zuider Zee ; has interesting churches. Pop. (1910) 
7748. 

ENNIS (62° 51' N., 8° 69' W.), town. County Clare, 
Ireland. Pop. 6093. 

ENNISCORTHY (52° 31' N., 6° 33' W.), town. 
County Wexford, Ireland. Pop. 6458. 

ENNISKILLEN, Inniskilling (54° 21' N., 7° 38' 
W.), town. County Fermanagh, Ireland ; successfully 
resisted James II. ’s forces, 1689 ; famous Dragoon 
regiment was originally enlisted hero. Pop. 5412. 

ENNIUS, QUINTUS (239-170 B.o.), one of earliest 
Latin poets ; celebrated as author of the Annales, a 
narrative poem on Rom. history ; and a number of 
tragedies, of which only fragments have boon pre- 
served ; the father of Rom. epic poetry. 

ENNODIUS, MAGNUS FELIX (474-521), bp. of 
Pavia ; wrote an apology for Pope Symmachus and 
other theological works, being the first to call tho 
Rom. bp. ‘ papa ’ ; theologically he was sejni-Pelagian, 

ENNS (48° 13' N., 14° 29' E.), town, Upjier Austria. 
Pop. (1910)4436. 

ENOCH, in Genesis, son of Cain, and also descendant 
of Seth. There are two Books of Enoch {q.v. ). 

ENOCH, BOOKS OF.— There are two peeudepig- 
raphio wor^ with this name : the more important is 
the Eihiopic Book of Eiwch ; it is Quoted in Jude 6'*, 
etc., and may bo the source of eschatological colour- 
ing of Matthew 19'-^. Its influence on early (Kristian and 
late Jewish lit. was considerable. It gradually was 
forgotten, and lost till the Ethiopio version was dis- 
covered in 1773. Its original language was either 
Hebrew or Aramaic, but which uncertain. It is cer- 
tainly composite, and the division of it Iw R. H. Cliarlea 

E robably as near tho mark as any. Chapters 72-82 
e assigns to before 130 B.O., 83-90 before 161 B.O., 
91-104 to 134-95 B.O., 1-36, a very composite part, 
earlier than 166 8.O., 37-71 (wherein oooura a remark- 
able passage in which the Messiah is pre-existent Son 
of Man) before 64 b.c. The Book of the Beereie of Enoch 
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(written partly in Qk., possibly some in Hebrew) exists 
only in Slavonio trans., written by a Hellon^tio Jew 
in Egypt, 30 b.o. to 70 a.d. 

Charles, Tht Book of Enoch, The Book of the Secrete 
of Enoch, 

ENOS (40* 42' N., 26* 5' E,), town, Adrianople, 
European Turkey. Pop. c. 7500. 

ENRIQUEZ GOMEZ, ANTONIO (d. 1661), Span, 
poet, dramatist, and novelist, 

ENSCHEDE (.52® 13' N., 0® .53' E.), town, Ovcrysol, 
Holland. Pop. (1910) 34,201. 

ENSENADA, CENON DE SOMODEVIELA, 
MARQUES DE LA (1702-81), chief minister in Spain, 
1743 ; carried out various reforms ; exilod, 1766. 

ENSIGN, national, militai^, or naval flag or 
banner ; also, until 1871, the officer of a regiment who 
bore the colours (^v. ). The word is now chiefly applied 
to a naval flag. See Flag. 

ENSILAGE, preservation of cattle fodder, such 
as hay, in an airtight and watertight chamber {silo), 
in which it undergoes partial fermentation. 

ENSTATITE, green mineral of pyroxene group ; 
a silicate of magnesium containing iron oxide and 
alumina. 

ENTABLATURE, term in arch, which includes 
the architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

ENTAIL (Ft. tailler, to cut), an estate settled 
according to the rule of descent, i.e. limited to a 
person and the heirs of his body, general or special, 
male or female. It ia a freehold of inheritance. See 
Fbb. 

ENTEBBE, see Brit. E. Africa (Uganda). 

ENTENTE GORDIALE, term used to denote 
friendly relations between France and Britain ; 
mainly due to Edward VI 1. and Loiibet, Fr. pros. ; 
Anglo-Fr. agreement, signed April 1904, solved many 
differences ; has since boon extended to Russia ; 
acts as offset to Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria, 
Italy). 

ENTERIC, see Typhoid Fevkr. 

ENTERITIS, inflammation of intestines. 

ENTHYMEME, syllogism (q.v.) in which either a 
premise or the conclusion is omitted ; the commonest 
form of syllogistio arguments in daily lifo. See Loaio. 

ENTOMOLOGY (Ur, tnlomon, an insect ; logos, 
subject), the science which comprises all the branches 
of knowledge connected with Insects. The riohnoss 
of the insect world, with its 260,000 species, renders 
e. one of the most important of the many branches into 
which Zoology is divided ; and its importance is 
further increased on account of the harmful activities 
of many kinds of insects. The study of insect pests is 
generally termed Economic Entomology, 

ENTOMOPHILY, see Pollination. 

ENTOMOSTRAGA, a comprehensive name, under 
which are generally grouped the more elementary 
orders of Crustacea {q.v.), minute creatures living in 
fresh water or in the sea, and distinguished by the 
simplicity of their structure. These lowly Crustaceans 
follow four types : — 

(1) The Phyllopoda (Gk. phullon, a leaf; pous, 
a toot), including Brinc-shrijnps, Shield-shrimps, and 
Water-fleas, with body protected by a shield-like 
shell, and with swimming met bearing leaf-liko respira- 
tory plates. Mostly inhabitants of fresh water. 

(2) The Ostbaooda (Gr. ostrakodes, shell-liko), 
small forms, mostly microscopic, common in fresh 
water and the sea. They are completely enclosed in 
a double- valved shell 

(3) The Copepoda (Gr. kope, an oar; potLs, a foot), 
mostly minute Crustaceans ocourring in fresh water 
and in the sea. Tlie shoU-loss bony is usually in 
distinct segments, except in many degonerato forms; 
parasitic on the skin or gills of flsbes, such as the 
Fish-lice. 

(4) Ozbbipedia or Thyrostraca (Lat. cirrus, a tuft 
of hair ; pes, a foot) include the Barno.cles and the 
Aoom-sheUs. They are, when adult, sessile Crustacea 
with body protected by strong limy pUtes. 


ENTRAGUES, CATBERXNB HENRIETTB 
DB BALZAQ Marquisb db Vbrnbuil (1579- 
1633), was mistress of Henry IV. of Franco ; notorious 
for her complicity in political intrigues. 

ENTRE MINHO E DOURO (41® 30' N., 8® 20' W.), 
old province, Portugal, bordering on Atlantic ; area, 
2700 sq. miles. Cereals, fruits, wine; stock raised. 
Pop. 1.170,361. 

ENTRE RIOS (c. 30* 20' S., 69' W.), province, 
Argentina, S. America ; area, 28,784 sq. miles ; rivers, 
Uruguay, Parana ; produces cereals ; stock raised. 
Pop. (1910) c. 416,000. 

ENTRECASTEAUX, JOSEPH - ANTOINE 
BRUNX D* (1739-93), Fr. navigator; famed for his 
surveys of New Caledonia, Tasmania, and other coasts. 

ENVIRONMENT, see Evolution, Eugenics. 

ENVOY, diplomatio minister inferior to ambassador 
{q.v,); full title is e. extraordinary and minister pleni^ 
potentiary. See Diplomacy. 

ENZELl, seaport of Kesht ( 7 . 1 ’.). 

ENZIO (d. 1272), king of Sardinia ; hero of many 
brilliant military exploits in Italy ; captured by the 
Bolognese (1249), in whoso hands he remained prisoner 
until his death. 

ENZYME, see Fermentation. 

EOBANUS, HESSUS HELIUS (1488-1540), 
Datinised name of Ger. humanist of Hosse-Cassel ; 
his Lat. letters and poems were much esteemed. 

EOCENE (Gr. tos, dawn ; kainos, recent), name 
given by Sir C. Lyell to lowest and oldest members of 
rocks of Tertiary period ; contain what Lyell con- 
sidered first traces of testaceous fauna. He classified 
the Tertian formations according to proportion of 
fossil remains that each contained. E. rooks are 
divided into Lower, and Upper or Oligocene ; com- 
posed of clays, loams, marls, and calcareous sandstones, 
whilst here and there are interspersed layers of a thick 
! and widespread series of limestones and lignite; and 
found chiefly in the Isle of Wight, S.E. England, on 
both sides of the Mediterranoan, Central Europe, 
Spain, West Africa, and along the Atlantic coast of N. 
America. Their characteristic feature is the great size 
coupled with the wide distribution of Nummulitea — a 
forminifera organism which apparently flourished 
in the Eocene seas in vast numbers. 

During the E. period there grew in England such 
plants as laurel, fem, and cactus, and trees such as 
palm, fig, pine, cypress. Otodus lamna, carohardon, 
and other snarka wore numerous, whilst traces remain 
of such mollusca as conus, voluta, oliva, and nautilus. 
Reptiles include crocodiles, lizards, and a few large 
snakes and turtles. There wore several early forms 
i of present-day birds, including the eagle, flamingo, 
gull, heron, owl, pelican, plover, quail, and vulture. 
Animals wore reprosenlod by such orders as Dinocorata 
and Tillodonts. See Geology. 

EON DE BEAUMONT, CHARLES ^GENEVlisVB 
Louis August Andr^j TimothA D’ (1728-1810), Fr. 
adventurer ; for many years wore woman’s dross ; 
diplomatio agent to Russia ; in exile, 1766-77 ; after 
Revolution lived in England. 

EOS, see Aurora. 

EOTVOS, JOZSEF, BARON (1813-71), Hun- 

garian writer and politician ; composed plays to aid 
reform movement; Minister of Bublio Instruction, 
1848 ; wrote The Influence of the Predominant Ideas 
of the Nineteenth Century upon the State ; advocated 
popular education and religious freedom ; wrote 
memoirs. 

EPAGT, see Calendar. 

EPAMINONDAS (c. 418-362 B.O.), Theban 

general ; expelled Spartan garrison, 379 B.O. ; de- 
feated Spartans at Leuctra, 371, and Mantinea, 362; 
did muoh for Thebes politically, and developed military 
strategy. 

EPAULETTE, distinctive shoulder ornament on 
military and naval uniform coats ; still worn by 
certain officers in Brit, navy, but discarded in Brit, 
army since 1865. 
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fiPfiEp GBARLB8-MZGHEL, ABBfi DE L’ 
(1712-89)» Fr. eoolesiastio ; famed for work as a deaf 
and dumb educationist. 

EPEIRA, see under Spiders, 

EPERJES (49® N., 21® 17' K), town, Hungary ; 
has Gothic cathedral. Pop. 13,098. 

EPERNAT (49® 3' N., 3® 57' E.), town, Marne, 
France ; champagne centre. Pop. 20,291. 

EPERNON (48® 37' N., 1® 39' E.), town, Eure-et- 
Loir, France. 

EPHEBEXJM, hall for the exercise of youths in 
ancient gymnasiums. 

EPHEBI, class of young men in ancient Athens 
who formed a sort of univ. ; they were aged 18 to 20 
and under state supervision ; institution lasted till 
III. cent. A.D. 

EPHEMERIDJE, see May-FlieS. 

EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, is usually 
Rouped with Epistles to Colosaians^ Philippiana, and 
Philemon, as the Euistles of the Imprisonment. Its 
tone is somewhat different from the earlier Pauline 
Epistles ; its eschatology is more spiritual, emphasis 
is laid on Church and lamily life ; the interpretation 
of the person of Christ and the writer’s conception 
of faith, love, and knowledge are allied to St. John. 
Some have thought it to be by another hand than 
St. Paul’s, but now the trend of criticism is favourable 
to genuineness. If genuine it must have been written 
at either Ceesarea or Rome, probably Rome. The 
words, * in Ephesus,* in chap. H are doubtful, so it 
may be a circular letter. In any case St. Paul’s style and 
theology are here more developed ; external evidence 
for it (Mar cion and Muratorian Canon) is fairly good. 

J. Armitage Robinson, The Epistle to the Ephesians. 

EPHESUS (c. 37® 57' N., 27® 20' E.), ancient Ionian 
city, in Lydia ; chief of twelve on coast of Asia Minor ; 
traditionally founded by Carians and Leloges, and 
taken by Androclus at time of Ionian migration ; 
on N. side of city there was formerly a lake (now a 
marsh) constituting an inner harbour, outer harbour 
being formed by mouth of Cayster (the deposits from 
which were E.’s ultimate ruin). 

A little S. of E., on a plain bounded by two hills, 
stood famous Temple of Diana of tho Ephesians, 
built by Chersiphron (a Greek) in VI. cent. b.o. and 
burnt (’tis said) by Herostratus (to ^rpetuato his own 
name) on night of Alexander the Great’s birth (Oct. 
366 B.o.) ; restored later, but destroyed by Goths, and 
only traces of foundations now remain (excavated 
since 1863) ; once one of the world’s seven wonders, 
and probably largest Gk. temple ever built. Other 
buildings of which a few ruins are left are the Agora 
theatre, odeum, stadium, gymnasium, temples of 
Zeus Olympius and Julius Ceesar. E. was conquered 
in turn by (Jroesus, Persians, Macedonians, and Greeks ; 
flourished when other Ionian cities were decaying ; 
capital of province of Asia under Romans, and by far 
the greatest city in Asia Minor ; conspicuous also in 
early Christian history (witness St. Paul’s Epistle 
and Council of E. ). E. is now a magniff cent village. 

Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus (1908). 

Third OBoumenioal CSounoll of £., opened (431 a.d.) 
under presidency of Cy^ of Alexandria, with 160 bp’s 
present ; condemned the Nestorian heresy, that Christ 
had two persons besides two natures ; Isestorius him- 
self was excommunicated. 

EPHOD (Hebrew word, meaning unknown), in 
the ‘ Priestly Code * is part of the high-priest’s o&cial 
costume ; it covered the front, possibly too, the back 
of the body. It was probably an ancient relic of the 
cult of Jahweh ; may nave been originally a loin cloth, 
and used in divination. The prophets objected to it. 

EPHOR, name of five majj^istrates of ancient 
Sparta who became important in VII. cent. b.o. ; 
in some ways they could override the kings ; e’s were 
abolished by Cleomenes III. c. 230 b.o. 

EPHORUS OF Cymb (c. 400-330 B.o.), Gk. historian ; 
wrote universal history (29 books) and other works ; 
style very rhetorical. 


EPHRAEM 8YRUS, ST. (b. c. 300), the most 
famous father of the Syrian Church of IV. cent. ; at 
Council of Niosea ; went to Edossa, then centre of 
Syriac culture. An ascetic, he devoted himself to 
writing and teaching. His works, consisting of 
hymns, homilies, sermons, and commentaries, were 
written in S3^iao. Many are thus preserved, others 
only in Gk., Lat., Armenian, and Slavonic translations. 

Burkett, Early Eastern Christianity. 

EPHRAIM, Israeli tish tribe (named after the 
younger s. of Joseph), dwelling in the central portion 
of Canaan. Within its territory wore Shechem, Samaria, 
and Shiloh. 

EPIC, THE, Epos, the highest and most 
dignified form of narrative poetry, u-suallv dealing 
with groat events of past times (henoe also oalled 
Heroic). The Iliad anci Odyssey, attributed to Homer 
(VIII. cent. B.C.), aro usually regarded as tho first 
epics, but epic stories wore undoubtedly repeated 
orally long before being reduced to writing. Amongst 
later Gk. epic writers were Parmenides and Emp^- 
ocles. 'rhe earliest Latin epics wore written by Ncevius 
and Ennius. These were followed by the greatest of 
Rom. epics, the JEneid of Vergil (70-19 b.o.). Later 
epic poets of eminence were Lucan and Statius. Other 
famous epics are Beowulf (Old Eng.), the Chanson de 
Roland (medieval Fr.), Nibelungenlied (Teutonic), 
the Mahdhhdrata (Ind.), Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
Ariosto’s Orlando Jpurioso, Dante’s Divina Oommedia, 
Camoon’a Lusiads, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene. Among mock- epics may be instanced 
Butler’s Hudibraa. See also Burlesque. 

Ker, Epic and Romance (1897) ; MacNeile Dixon, 
English Epic arid Heroic Poetry (1912). 

EPICHARMUS (d. 450 B.C.), Gk. comic dramatist ; 
b. Cos ; celebrated writer of the Dorian school, many 
of whose subjects were drawn from tho Sicilian life of 
his day ; survives only in fragments ; highly esteemed 
by Plato. 

EPICTETUS, Stoic philosopher of the I. cent. a.d. ; 
a slave in Rome, afterwards iroed. When Domitian 
expelled the philosophers from Rome he settled and 
taught in Epirus. His philosophy was predominantly 
ethical and religious, its main tenets bemg the care of 
God for man, the indifference of all social distinctions, 
and the doponclenco of man’s happiness upon his will. 

EPICURUS AND EPICUREANISM.— Epictjeus 
(341-270 B.O.), though an Athenian, was probably b. in 
Samos. In 307 he settled in Athens, and there formed 
a society of friends, whoso central meeting-place was a 
garden m the town. The decay of the free city-state 
naturally led to concentration of thought upon the 
interests of tho individual and to separation of ethical 
from political theory. The ethical doctrine of E. 
was hedonistic : welfare consists in pleasure and in 
pleasure alone. But, unlike the Cyronaics {q.v.), he 
urged his friends to have regard, not only to the pleasant 
moment, but to the pleasure of life as a whole ; to 
estimate, therefore, the pleasures of the mind and of 
friendship above those of the body ; and to prefer 
calm to violent excitement. Par from being * epicures,* 
the members of tho society (at any rate in its earlier 
days) led a frugal and abstemious life. In physios E. 
maintained a crude form of atomism ; in meta- 
physics a crude materialism, with which he inoon- 
sistently combined a belief in freedom of the will. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura (trans. by H. A. J. 
Munro) ; R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean ; W. Wallace, 
Epicureanism ; Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 

EPICYCLE, see Astronomy. 

EPICYCLOID, curve generated by a point on the 
circumference of a circle rolling externally on a fixed 
circle, both circles being in the same plane. Curve has 
n cusps if radius of fixed oirole is n times that of rolling 
one. 

EPIDAURUS, name of two ancient Gk. cities. — 
(1) Epidaurus thb Holy, city on E. coast of 
I Argolis, with natural harbour in N. and open bay in S. ; 

I possessed fertile territory surrounded by sea and hiUa ; 
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origin ascribed to Carian colony ; later occupied by 
loniivns, then by Dorians. Objects of interest include : 
image of Athena in Acropolis ; shrine of Aphrodite ; 
temples of Dionysus, Artemis, and Hora. The Hieron 
(Sanctuary) of Asclepius, 8 miles inbind, an ancient 
place of pilgrimage for the sick, has been excavated, 
and precincts (with magniheont theatre, stadium, 
bathe, gymnasium, and hospital) have boon cleared ; 
snored road from E. lined with tombs. (2) Epidaurus 
THE Hunqrv, city of Peloponnesus, E. coast of Lixconia ; 
founded by (1), and abandoned in Middle Ages ; now 
in ruins. 

EPIDEMIC, any disease affecting for a time 
numbers in one locality, e.g, measles, smallpox, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, iiifluoii/.a. 
Endemic Disease is one continually present in a 
district, e.g. cholera in parts of India. 

‘EPIDERMIS, BOO Skin. 

EPIDOTE, mineral of same group as garnets, 
composed of silica and alumina ; partially trans- 
parent and of foliated or granular structure ; colour : 
green, grey, or yellow, usuaUy, but some variotios red 
or black ; found in Scotland and many other localities 
associated with gneiss. 

EPIGASTRIUM, a division of abdomen (q.v.) ; 
the pit of the stomach. 

EPIGONI (classical myth.), descendants of the 
Seven against Thebes who, ten years after the death 
of their fathers, marched against Thoboa and destroyed 
the city. 

EPIGRAM, the terse and happy expression, in 
prose or verse, of a single thought or subject ; usually 
Accentuated in verse by a striking conclusion. The 
Greeks and Latins (especially Catullus and Martial) 
were famous epigrammati-sts ; and in modern times 
the French, Germans, and English and other nations 
have cultivated the art. Pope, in particular, was 
celebrated for his epigrams in verse. 

Dodd, The Epigrammatists. 

EPIGRAPHY, the classidcation and elucidation of 
inscription.s. 

EPILEPSY, term applied to a nervous affection, 
charaoterLsod by sudden spasmodic attacks of un- 
oonsciou8ne.<)s usually accompanied by convulsions, 
there being three varieties, grand mal, petit mat, and 
Jacksonian epilepsy. About a quarter of the cases 
begin before the age of 10 years, and about three- 
quarters between tho ages of 10 and 20. Children in 
whose families there are histories of nervous disorders, 
insanity, alcoholism, etc., are especially liable to be 
affected, and tho exciting causes include practically 
any cause of undue nervous irritation. In grand mal 
there are two stages, the first termed the aura, a 
peculiar feeling, taking; different forms, ejmorienced 
by the individual previous to an attack, and warning 
him that it is coming on, while at tho second stage a 
piercing and characteristic cry is uttered and the person 
falls down suddenly unconscious. Tho head is turned 
to one side, the face fiist pale and then livid, tho 
pupils dilated. Later, about half a minute afterwards, 
convulsions come on, the tongue may be bitten, the 
face is purple, with the eyes protruding, and the 
breathing difficult. Tlie convulsions usually pass off 
after a few minute.?, the person becomes comatose and 
then falls asleep naturally. 

In wtit mal there is usually sudden unconsciouBness. 
but there may be only slight giddiness, and there are 
no convulsions. After an attack, however, the mind 
may be somewhat affected for a time, and the person 
may perform actions— o’/en criminal actions have 
been known — of which he Is afterwards unconscious. 

must bo distinguished from hysteria, from con- 
vulsions in uTflcmia, and from unconsciousness due to 
apoplexy, drunkenness, ete. 

E. requires careful medical treatment : attention is 
given to the preservation of tho general health, the 
patient is advised to live an open-air life, and an 
attempt is made to remove the cause of the nervous 
irritation, while bromides are given intenially. When 


a person is in a fit his collar or other restricting olothkig 
is unfastened, a cork is put botwoon the teeth to prevent 
bit ing the tongue, and care is taken that he does not 
injure himself m the convulsions. 

Jacksonian epilepsy is due to a brain lesion, and 
usually occurs in adults. There are convulsions, 
twitchings, and perhaps paralysis of muscles, but no 
unconsciousness. The cause of the brain lesion, e.g. 
.syphilis or hromorrhage, must be treated by a medical 
man, and a surgical operation may bo necessary, e.g. to 
remove bone pressing on the brain. 

Turner, Epilepsy. 

EPILOBIUM, see Onaoraoe.®. 

EPILOGUE, address in pro.so or verso at end of 
play by way of explanation, or to crave indulgonco. 
It was employed by Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries, but was most used in ago of Dryden and his 
immediate successors. 

EPIMENIDES (VI. cent, b.c.), famous Cretan poet 
and prophet. 

EPINAL (48* 10' N., 6* 26' E.), town, Vosges. 
France, on Moselle ; manufactures cotton, paper, 
embroidery ; has fine library and old churcli ; strongly 
fortified. Pop. (1911) .*10,042. 

EPINAY, LOUISE FLORENCE D’ESCLA- 
VELLES D' (1720-83), Fr. authoress; noted for 
intimacy with Rousseau and Baron von Grimm. She 
wrote (Conversations d* Emilie and Mimoires. 

EPIPHANIUS, ST. (315-402), bp. of Con 
stantia (Salamls) in C^-^prus; a vigorous and narrow 
Father; wrote Ancoratus (Anchor of Faith) and 
Panarion (Drug Chest) ; learned and honest, but un- 
trustworthy authority. 

EPIPHANY, FEAST OF (Gk. epiphania from 
cpipTiainein, to show forth), kept Jan. 6, twelve days 
after Christmas (whence Twelfth Day), commemorates 
the showing of Jesus to the Magi ; is first alluded to 
by Clement of Alexandria as observed by the Basilidians 
of Egypt, c. 194 A.D. It was probably * taken over * by 
the Church from the Egyptian festival of the blessing 
of the Nile on tho same date. It came to be tho 
festival of the Baptism of Christ ; as this idea had an 
Adoptionist end Ebionito colouring E. was observed 
rather as Christ’s birthday, which only later was put 
on Dec. 25. Epiphanius at first believed Jan. 6 was 
the day of Christ’s ‘ Birth after the flesh,’ though he 
afterwards adopted the view that Deo. 25 was really 
His birthday. In 385 Jan. 6 was observed as Christ’s 
birthday in Bethlehem — witness the old Jerusalem 
lectionary. In the Oriental churches E. still retains 
its early connection with baptism and the blessing 
of the waters, e.g. in the Armenian Church children are 
generally baptized then, but in the West its original 
meaning has Men overlaid. 

Duchesne, Origines du culte chritien. 

EPIPHYTES, plants whoso roots attach to other 
plants ; may have aerial roots also, e.g. aroids and 
orchids. See Parasitism. 

EPIRUS, Epeirus (40” N., 20® 30' E.), moun- 
tainous region in N.W. of ancient Greece ; bounded 
by Illyria, Macedonia, Thessaly, Arcadia, Ambraoian 
Gulf, and Ionian Sea ; principal mts., Acrooeraunii and 
Pindus ; chief rivers, Oolydnus, Acheron, Thyamis. 
E.’b best known ruler was Pyrrhus {q.v.); Republic 
established c. 200 b.c., but overwhelmed by Romans, 
167 ; peopled mostly by Albanians since 1400 ; Turkish 
since 1468, except S.E. strip (Arta) assigned to Greece, 
1881 ; invaded by Greeks in Turco-Balkan War (g.v.), 
1912. 

EPISCOPACY. — The origin of E. in the Christian 
Church is a much vexed que.stion over which (Datholio 
and Prot. divines have Asputed. It seems possible 
that the bishops and presbyters of New Testament 
times were identical ; tho threefold ministry of the 
Church was probably not there at first, though when a 
clear system is developed it is that which is found. 
By the time of St. Ignatius we reaoh monarchical E. 
The essential nature of £. is asserted byCatholio theo- 
logians, Rom., Gk., or Anglican. The Amer* Methodist, 



EPiscopins 

Protestant Episcopal, the Swed. Lutheran, the Moravian, 
and Hungarian Unitarian Church possess lorms of E. 

Goto, Ordert and Unity. 

EPI8GOP1U8, 81MON (1583-1043), Dutch theo- 
logian; prof, at Ijeydon; follower of Arminius; 
banished at Synod of Dort, 1618, but returned, 1626. 

EPISODE, part of a Gk. tragedy coming between 
chorio Bongs ; in modern use, means an interesting 
story or incident introduced into a longer narrative. 

EPISTAXIS, bleeding from the nose, due either to 
local or general causes, may bo stopixjd by grasping 
firmly the sides of the nose between the flngor and 
thumb, or by applying ice externally, or cotton soaked 
in alum or turpentine internally up the nostrils, or by 
plugging the nostrils. 

EPISTEMOLOGY, theory of process of knowing. 

EPI8TLE, a formal kind of letter ; compositions 
addressed by the Apostles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, and others ; portion of Scripture appointed 
to be read in churches. The literary e. was largely 
cultivated by the ancients. Verse e’s were popu- 
larised in France by Marot, Boilcau, Voltaire, and 
others. The form was also frequently used by Eng. 
poets, from XVI. to XIX. cent’s. 

EPISTYLE, Gk. name for the architrave in archi- 
tecture. 

EPITAPHS, inscriptions on, or for, a tomb. The 
earliest which have survived have been found on the 
coffins and tombs of the ancient Egyptians. The 
Greeks and Romans also made considerable use of the 
e. In England it has been popular from very early 
times. For a long period Jatin was the language most 
commonly used. The e’s written by Pope, Goldsmith, 
William Browne, and other poets have considerable 
literary merit. Shakespeare’s e. runs ; 

* Good frend, for Josm sake (orbearo, 

To dl«j^ the DuHt eueloasod hcaro : 

Bleste bo the Man tliat iparoa thes stouos, 

And cur.'it be ho that inovos my bones.* 

On Jonson’s tomb is inscribed ; 

‘ 0, Rare Ben Jonsoa.* 

On that of Koats : 

* Here lies one whose name wa-s written In water.* 

Amongst famous inock-opitaphs may bo quoted 
that by Garrick on Goldsmith : 

* TTere lies Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness called Koll 
>Vho wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.^ 

That written bj* the Earl of Rochester on Charles II. 
is well known : 

*Here lies our Sovereign lord tho King 
Wlioai* word no man relifs on ; 

Who ue.ver said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one.' 

Pettigrew, Collection of Epitaphs. 

EPITHALAMIUM, bridal-song, of wliich the 
finest examples are by TheO(;ritus, (katullus, and 
iStatius ; some of the Fr. and Ital. poets ; Spenser and 
other Eng. poets. 

EPITHELIUM, coil-tissue, forming the cuticle on 
the skin, and lining tho intestines, bladder, etc. See 
Canoeb. 

EPIZOA, parasitic crustaceans of order Copepoda ; 

fish-lice. 

EPIZOOTICS, the study of parasites living on 
human beings. See Parasitism, Parasitic Diseases. 

EPODE, a lyric poem ; in early Gk. poetry it 
followed the strophe and antistrophe. 

EPONA (classical myth.), Rom. protectress of 
horses. 

EPONYM, mythical founder of a race, e.g. Romulus 
of Rome, Tros of Troy. 

EPPING(6r42'N.,0‘*7'E.), town. Essex, England; 
famous forest (open to public since 1882). Pop. (1911) 
4 * 263 . 

EPPS, JAMES (1821-1907), Eng. homcBopathic 
chemist ; founder of famous irm of chocolate and 
cocoa manufactorers. 
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EPREMESNIL, JEAN JACQUES DUVAL D* 

(1746--94), Fr. politician ; deputy of the nobility to 
Constituent Assembly ; at first held republican views, 
but later supported the monarchy ; guillotined. 

EPSOM (61® 20' N.. 0® 16' W.), town, Surrey, 
England ; has medicinal springs. Epsom Downs 
have famous racecourse (whore the ^ Derby ’ and 
‘ Oaks * are run). Pop. (1911) 19,156. 

EPSOM SALTS, MaQNESIUM SULPHATE (MgS04. 
7H^O), is obtained from dolomite or magnesite by tho 
action of sulphuric acid, or by purifymg tho native 
sulphate; also occurring dissolved in mineral waters, 
e.g. at Epsom and Seidlitz. A valuable saline purgative, 
oapocially for children, in constipation associated with 
liver disorders, or in dropsy. 

EQUATION. — An equation is simply a statement of 
equality between two algebraic expressions. E’s are 
of two kinds — (i.) identitust and (ii.) o’s of condition (see 
Algebra), of which only the second will bo dealt with 
here. .« 

I. Simple Equations, in which only first degree 
terms occur. 

(а) One unknown quantity. 

e.g. 3x~6=5x-13. 

Solution of such o’s is effected by transposition of 
terms. 'Phus wo got 

5x - 3a; = 13 - 5, whence 2a; =8 and x =4. 

(б) Several unknown quantities. 

e.g. 6a:+2y-5s = 13 . (1) 

3a:-f3.y-22 = 13 . . (2) 

7a; 4-5^-32 = 26 . . (3) 

The general method of solution may bo stated thus : 
Elimmateone unknown quant ity by combining the o’s 
in pairs, thus obtaining one loss 0 . involving one less 
unknown; conlinuo tills process until left with a 
simple 0 . After finding the value of the unknown 
occurring in this 0 ., the values of the others can bo 
obtaincnl successively by substitution. 

In tho example taken, multiplying (1) by 3 and (2) 
by 2 and combining we got 

12a;- 112 = 13 . . . (4) 

From o’s (1) and (3) we similarly obtain 

16x- 192 = 13 . . . (6) 

Comblnmg (4) and (5) after multiplication by 4 and 3 
respectively, wo have 132 = 13. Honco 2 = 1. Substi- 
tuting this in either (4) or (5) wo got a; =2, and putting 
both these values in (1), (2), or (3), w o find y~\i. 

II. Quadratic Equations, which involve powers 
of the unknowing not liigher than the second. 

(а) One unknown quantity. 

e.g. 3a;*-f7a;-6=0. 

The left-hand side may bo Avritten (3a; - 2)(a:-f 3), and if 
either of tho factors is zero tho o. will be tnio. Hence ' 
a;=:| or x = — 3. Both value.s are admissible, and any 
quadratic e. similarly has two solutions. 

Consider the e. a^aa;®-l-26a; -j-c}=0. This can be 

written {ax -f + ijh'^ - ac ) {ax -+-6 - - ac} =0. 

-b~ -ac - 6 -f Jb^ -ac j . 1 

Hence x = or , and tho 

a a 

roots of the 0 . w'ill bo (i.) real and different, (ii.) real 
and equal, (iii.) imaginary, according as (i.) b'^ w > or, 
(ii.) (iii.) 6“ is < ac, 

(б) Several unknown quantities. 

The principle of tho method of solution is in general 
the same as for simple e’s of similar type, but usually 
is more difficult, owmg to greater difficulty in elimina- 
tion. 

III. Cubic and Quartic (or Biquadratic) 
Equations. — A cubic e. involves powers of the un- 
known not higher than the third, a quart io not higher 
than the fourth, and so on. It can be ahowm that an 
e. of the nth degree must have n roots, real or imaginary, 
and no more. 

A general algebraical solution of e’s of higher degree 
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ERNESTl, JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB 

(1766-1802), Gw, classical scholar. 

ERNESTINE LINE, see Wottin. 

ERODE (11® 20' N., 77® 40' E.), town, Madras, 
India. Pop. 15,629. 

EROS (classical myth.), Gk. god of love ; repre- 
sented as a beautiful boy ; associated with the love of 
Psyche ; called Cupid by the Romans. E. is also 
name of a minor planet. 

EROSION, term applied to the eating away of 
coajBt-line by sea ; common on S.E. coast of England ; 
combated by concrete- work, sea-walls, etc. 

ERPENIUS, THOMAS, Thomas van Erpen 
(1684-1624), Dutch Orientalist. 

ERRATICS, stones which occur in places where 
existing geological formation does not correspond to 
their structure ; due largely to glaciers. 

ERROLL, FRANCIS HAY, 9TH EARL OF (d. 
1631), Scot, noble; joined Span, cause; defeated Scot, 
army, 1594 ; app. commissioner to arrange union of 
Scot, and Eng. Crowns, 1604. 

ER8CH, JOHANN SAMUEL (1766-1828), Cer. 
bibliographer. 

ERSKINE, EBENEZER (1680-1754). Scot, theo- 
logian ; led Secession from Church of Scotland, c. 1733 ; 
his followers incorporated into United Presbyterian 
Church. 1847. Life, by M‘Ewen. 

ERSKINE, HENRY (1746-1817). Scot, lord advo- 
cate ; famed for his brilliant oratory and wit ; also a I 
poet of some distinction. ! 

ERSKINE, JOHN, op Dun (1609-91), Scot. Re- | 
formation leader ; tried to mediate betvreen contending I 
factions. | 

ERSKINE, JOHN (1695-1768), Scot, jurist; pub. 
Principles of the Law of Scotland (1754), and Institutes 
of the Law of Scotland appeared [X)athumously. 

ERSKINE, RALPH (1685-1762), Scot, ecclesiastic ; 
bro. of Ebenezer E. ; seceded from Established Church, 
1737. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS, 1ST BARON (1760-1823), 
Brit, lawyer; b. Edinburgh; a. of 10th Earl of 
Buchan; called to Bar, 1778; noted for several famous 
defences, including Coptain Baillie, Admiral Kepyjel, 
and Lord George Gordon ; M.P. for Portsmouth, 
1786; Chancellor to Prince of Wales; Lord Chancellor, 
1806-7 ; great reputation as an orator. 

Campbell, Lives of the Chancellors. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS, OP I^iNLATHKN (1788- 
1870), Scot, theologian ; an advocate, but never prac- 
tised, devoting himself to religious work with extreme 
evangelical party ; wrote several works. 

ERYSIPELAS, acute infectious disease, character- 
ised by a spreading inflammation of the skin, caused by 
a streptococcus, a form of bacterium, usually invading a 
slight surface wound of the face. The onset is sudden 
with rise of temperature, and a red patch soon appears 
on the skin, spreading in all directions, blisters and 
ustules forming. The face is swollen and painful, 
ut in a few days the temperature goes down and the 
skin comes off. The treatment is isolation of the 
person and careful nursing to keep up the strength; 
a vaccine has proved efficacious. Local antiseptics, 
e.a. hot carbolio fomentations, are ap|)lied to the 
aneoted surface. 

ERYTHEMA, skin-rash duo to exposure, irritation, 
or use of drugs ; also found as accompan^ng symptom 
in several fevers ; treatment consists or cooling oint- 
ments, and sometimes antipyretics (drugs which 
reduce fever). ^ 

ERYTHRJE (38° 20' N., 26° 30' E.), ruined ancient 
city, Asia Minor ; modem Litri. 

ERYTHRJEA, see Eritrea. 

EBZERUM, Ajrzrum (39° 57' N., 41° 19' E.), town 
and vilayet, Armenia, Asiatic Turkey ; at junction of 
trade routes to Trebizond, Transcaucasia, Persia, etc. ; 
great distributing centre ; important fortress ; Ar- 
menians massacred here, 1895. Pop. c. 80,000. 
Vilayet ; area, 19,300 sq. miles. Pop. c. 660,000. 
ERZGEBIRGE (60° 40' N., 13° 40^.), mts.. between 


Saxony and Bohemia; highest peaks, Keilborg (4072 
ft.), Fichtelberg (3980 ft.); produce lignite, silver, lead, 
etc. 

EBZINGAN, Erzinjan (39° 40' N., 39° 60' E ). 
town, Erzerum, Turkey in Asia; has copper, cotton, 
and silk manufactures ; thermal springs. Pop. c. 
20 , 000 . 

ESAR-HADDON, king of Assyria, reigned 681- 
668 B.o. Slice. Sennacherib ; overthrow of Tyre aooom- 
plished by him and his successor Asshiir-bani-pal. 

ESAU, in Genesis, son of Isaac and bro. of Jacob, 
by whom E. was robbed of his birthright. 

ESBJERG (55° 28' N., 8° 25' E.), port, W. coast of 
Jutland, Denmark. Pop. (1911) 18,208. 

E8GANABA (46° 44^ N., 87° 14' W.), town, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 13,194. 

ESCARP, see Fortification. 

ESCAUT, see Scheldt. 

ESCHATOLOGY, the doctrine of the last things; 
has gone through important changes in Jewish and 
Christian theology. The roots of the Christian doctrine 
lie in the Old Testament. At first there is very little 
that is eschatological ; by degrees the idea is developed 
of the ‘ day of the Lord/ especially in Amos and Isaiah. 
Thus the conceptions of the ‘ coming of God,’ judgment, 
and future bliss and an eternal kingdom, appear. Of 
personal immortality there is at first, too, very little ; 
nothing more than the dim existence in Sheol for good 
and bad alike. In the two cent’s before Christ this 
tendency, together with the moral difficulty of imagining 
this life to be the best of all, and the growing Messiaiiio 
expectation, led to the growth of a large apocryphal 
and apocalyptic lit. Zoroastrian and possibly other 
influences, besides, had mingled with the purely Jewish 
aspirations during the Persian period. Hence it was 
I into a world already teeming with esohatological ideas 
I that Christianity came. The first generation of Chris- 
tians lived in the immediate expectation of the coming 
of their Lord. This hoj)e was disappointed, and 
Christian ideas of heaven and hell developed gradually. 
They are always prominent in popular theol, and the 
importance of o. in Christian origins has only recently 
i been realised. 

Schweitzer, Quest of the Ilistorical Jesus ; Algor, 
Doctrine of a Future Life; Oesterley, Doctrine of Ike 
Last Things. 

ESCHEAT, the reversion of an ©state to the Crown 
or lord of the manor, upon th© tenant’s dying intestate 
without heirs, or upon forfeiture for treason or 
felony. 

ESCHENBACH, WOLFRAM, see Minnesinoers. 

ESCHENBURG, JOHANN JOACHIM (1743- 
1820), Ger. man of letters ; trans. Shakespeare. 

ESCHSCHOLTZ, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1793- 
1831), German traveller, plwsician, and naturalist. 

ESCHWEGE (51° 11' N., 10° 3' E.), town, Hesse 
Nassau, Germany. Pop. (1910) 12, .*>46. 

ESCHWEILER (60^ 49' N., 6° 10' E.). town, 
Pnissia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 24,740. 

ESCOBAR Y MENDOZA, ANTONIO (1589- 
1669), Spanish ecclesiastic ; famous preacher end 
prolific writer. 

ESCOIQUIZ, JUAN (1762-1820), Span, politician ; 
entered Church; tutor to Ferdinand VIL ; imprisoned 
for conspiracy, 1807 ; later in oonfidenoo of Ferdinand ; 
exiled, 1815; wrote several works. 

ESCORIAL, or ESCURIAL, palac© of kings of 
Spain, 31 miles from Madrid ; it contains a church, 
convent, and seminary; built, 1663-93; whole 
range of buildings is square in shape, with church in 
centre ; total area, 396,782 sq. ft. ; royal burying- 
ground ; the library, damaged by fire (1671), contains 
many early MSS. ; the church, according to some, is 
one of finest European buildings of its kind ; palace 
contains many valuable paintmga of Velazques and 
others. 

Calvert, The Escorial (1910). 

ESGOVEDO, JUAN DE (d. 1678), Span, official ; 
was sec. to Don John of Austria ; associated with 
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Tariotu political intrigues; assassinated at instance 
of Philip IL 

e8guiNTLA (14* 20' N., 00* 39' W.), town, 
Guatemala, Central America. Pop. e. 12,000. 

ESCUTCHEON, term used in heraldry for shield 
displaying armorial bearings. 

ESDRAS, see Apocryphal LiTJSBATirRB. 

ESEHINE, ot Physostigmino, see Calabar Bean. 

ESHER (Sr 22'^N., 0^* 22' W.), town, Surrey, 
England. 

ESHER, WILLIAM BALIOL BRETT, 1ST 
VISCOUNT (1817-99), Eng. judge of Common Pleas, 
1868; Master of the Robes, 1883; Solicitor- Gen., 1868; 
cr. Viscount, 1897. 

ESK, four rivers, Scotland : (1) North E. (66® 45' N., 
2® 26' W. ), Kincardine, Forfar, flows into N. Sea ; length, 
30 miles ; (2) South E. (66® 47' N., 3® 3' W.), Forfar, 
flows into N. Sea ; length, 50 miles ; (3) confluence of 
North E. (55® 63' N., 3® 6' W.) and South E. (55® 61' N., 
3® 5' W.), flows into Firth of Forth; length of each 
stream is under 20 miles ; (4) confluence of Black and 
White E. (55® 19' N., 3® 14' W.), flows into Solway 
Firth ; length, 37 miles. 

ESKILSTUNA (59® 21' N., 16® 28' E.), town, on 
Hjelrnar R., Sweden ; chief seat of iron and stool 
industries. Pop. (1910) 28,371. 

ESKIMOS, or ESQUIMAUX, aboriginal in- 
habitants of N. America, chiefly found in GreenUnd 
and Alaska. Their numbers have been computed 1 
at 40,000, and the area they inhabit is upwards of 
16,000 sq. miles. They are very conservative in | 
habit, and show little desire to adopt civilised manners 
of life. They are short of stature (average height 
about 6 ft. 4 in.); have broad, fat faces, black eyes, 
and coarse bbek hair. They live by hunting and 
fishing. For the latter purpose they use the ‘ kayak,* 
a light akin canoe, 18 ft. by 2 ft., with an opening in 
the top, in which the occupant seats himself, wrapped 
in waterproof skins. In this canoe they capture seals, 
which they take with the harpoon, to which is attached 
a line with floats. Hunting is done by means of 
dogs and sledges. In summer they live in tents near 
open water. Their winter huts are made of turf and 
snow, and heated by oU lamps. They usually con- 
gregate in settlements of twenty or thirty families. 
In 1912 the Stetansson Expedition discovered on the 
Arctic shores of N. America, near Coronation Gulf, some 
2000 white Eskimos whoso red hair, blue eyes, imple- 
ments, and other characteristics led to the theory that 
they are descended from Old Norse vikings who visited 
N. America from c. 1000 onwards. 

Nansen, Eskimo Life (1803). 

Eskimo Dogs, see under Doa Family, 

ESKI-SHEHR (39® 44' N., 30® 18' E.), town, Asia 
Minor. Pop. c. 35,000. 

ESMARCH, JOHANNESFRIEDRICH AUGUST 

VON (1823-1908), Ger. army surgeon ; prof, of Surgery 
at Kiel (1857) ; surgeon-gen. in Franco- Prussian war 
(1870-71); great authority on military surgery, 
invented many surgical appliances, particularly the 
bandage callea after him, and wrote several medical 
works, especially on ‘ first aid.* 

ESMERALDAS (1® N., 79® 28' W.), department, 
Ecuador, S. America ; area, 7439 sq. miles. Pop. 
c. 15,000 ; capital of dep. is Esmeraloas, at mouth of 
river E. 

ESNA, Esneb f26® 14' N., 32® 33' E.), town. Upper 
Egypt, on W. bank Nile; barrage. Pop. 19,103. 

ESOCIDAl, see Pikes. 

ESOTERIC, something of a secret or mysterious 
character ; that which is revealed to few ; applied to 
religion, e.g. e. Buddhism. 

EBPAGNOL SUR MER, LES, naval battle 
Moscribed In Froissart’s Chronicles) fought between 
Edward IIL and Span, fleet off Winchelsea ; after 
hard-fought battle Edward won. 

ESPALIER, frame of trolliswork upon which 
fruit trees are trained for better exposure to sun and 
air ; also the trees so trained. 


ESPARTERO, BALDOMERO (179^-1879), Span, 
statesman ; of humble birth ; enlisted, 1807 ; fought in 
America, 1815-23 ; vigorous defender of I^boUa in Civil 
War of 1832; of strong liberal and democratic sym- 
pathies ; finally crushed Carlists, 1840 ; became regent, 
1841-43; retired from political life, 1856. 

ESPARTO, or SPANISH GRASS {Stxj)a Una- 
cisaima), a N. African ^ss, possessing extremely 
tough leaves, largely used m paper manufacture. 

ESPERANCE (33® 60' S\, 122® E.), seaport and 
bay, south coast of W. Australia. 

ESPERANTO, an international language invented 
by Dr. L. Zamonhof, of Warsaw, in 1887 ; introduced 
into England in 1902. ITie system is very simple, as 
there are no exceptions to rules, and no irro^larities. 
'The pronunciation is phonot ic. It is cLaimea that the 
grammar, which is embodied in sovontoen terminations, 
and thirty prefixes and affixes, may bo learnt in an hour. 

ESPINAL (4® 11' N., 74® 59' W.), town, Colombia; 
tobacco and earthenware. Pop. 10,500. 

ESPINEL, VINCENTE MARTINEZ (1661- 
1634), Span, novelist and poet ; frooly drawn upon 
by Le Sago (Oil Bias). 

ESPIRITO SANTO (20* S., 40® 30' W.), state, 
Brazil, S. America ; area, 17,312 sq. miles ; surface 
mountainous in W. and S. ; drained by Doce and other 
rivers ; proiluces coffee, cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco. 
Pop. r. ,300,000. 

ESPRONCEDA, JOSE IGNACIO ENCARNA- 
CION DE (1808-12), Span. poet. 

ESQUIMAULT, naval station and naval yard on 
Vancouver Is., Canada ; imperial garrison replaced by 
Dominion troops, 1906. 

ESQUIMAUX, SCO ESKIMOS. 

ESQUIRE. — In Middle Ages an e. was a young man 
who attended a knight ; now the term is legally appli- 
cable to any gontloman, i.e. according to some, one who 
bears coat armour, or to gentlcnieu by position or 
education; but the exact use of the term is open to 
question. 

ESQUIROL, JEAN fiTIENNE DOMINIQUE 

(1772-1840), Ft. pliysician ; succeeded in amending 
the conditions in lunatic asylums, new asylums being 
constructed according to his ideas ; chief physician at 
Charonton asylum (1826) ; author of several medical 
works. 

E3QUIROS, HENRI FRANCOIS ALPHONSE 

(1812-76), Fr. man-of -letters. 

ESS, JOHANN HEINRICH VAN (1772-1847), 
Catholic divine, prof, at Marburg, and Biblical student. 

ESSAY, used as a verb, means to try, or attempt ; 
more generally used as noun to describe a short prose 
composition, complete in itself. The name ancf the 
form was invented by Montaigne {q.v.), and his first 
collodion of Essais was pub. in 1580. Tliey met with 
immediate popularity ; were trans. into Eng. in 1603 
by John Florio (g.v.), and are believed to have in- 
fluenced Shakespeare. They certainly made a favour- 
able impression on Francis Bacon (g.v.), whose own 
first vol. of Essays appeared in 1597. The next Eng. 
essayist of importance, in point of date, is Abraham 
Cowley (1618-07). The Golden Age of the Eng. e. 
was the XVIII. cent., when Steele and Addison were 
contributing to the TaUer, Spectaior, and Guardian. 
Chillies Lamb and De Quinoey are amongst the 
greatest of our later essayists. Notable Fr. essayists 
have been ISainte-Beuve, 'Hi^ophile Gautier, Jules 
Lomaitre, and Faguot. Emerson’s Essays occupy a 
high place in Amer. lit. 

ES8EG, Essboo, or Eszek (45® 33' N., 18® 43' E.), 
town, Croatio- Slavonia, Hungary. Pop. ( 1910) 31,383. 

ESSEN (51® 28' N., 7® 1' B.), town, Pruss. I}.hine- 
land province, Germany ; railway centre ; coal, iron, 
steel ; has Krupp’s steel works ; formerly site of 
Benedictine nunnery. Pop. (1910) 294,629. 

ESSENES, Jewish soot (IL cent, b.o.), who have 
h&mi the object of much hist, inquiry, because of their 
possible influence on religious life during Clirist*s 
Ufotime. TJiey strictly observed the Levil ical law j 
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were famed for priestly sanctity ; and abstained from 
woridly affairs. 

EBSENTUKI (44® N.. 42® 40' E. ), spa, Terek, Trans- 
oauoosia, S. Russia. Pop. r. 10,000. 

ESSEQUIBO (7® N., 69® W.), district and river, 
Brit. Guiana, 6. America. 

E8SEX^(61® 44' N., 0® 30' E.), county, E. England, 
having on N. Cambridgeshire and Suffolk, on E. North 
Sea, on S. Thames, on W. Hertfordshire and Middlesex ; 
area, 1657 eq. miles ; long, flat coast-line with shallow 
bays, occasionally fringed with marshland ; inland, sur- 
face undulating, wooded, and well covered with 
meadows ; owing to low-lying ground, hvnd sometimes 
inundated. Chief rivers, Thames, Stour, Colne, Chelmer, 
Lea, Crouch, Roding, and Stort ; great grain-producing 
county ; important oyster-fishing. Principal towns 
are (Sielmsford (county town), Colchester, Stratford, 
Barking, Braintree, and Brentwood ; watering-places, 
Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, and Walton-on-tho- 
Naze; Essex, being near London, is thickly populated. 
Industries include : Gt. Eastern Railway works, powder 
and water works, and breweries; important docks 
at Tilbury and Plaistow; manufactures agricultural 
implements and silk. Essex churches are famous for 
timber porches and towers, brasses and stained glass. 
There are some fine monastic remains; castles incliKle 
Hedingham, Audley End, and two towers at Hadleigh. 
Pop. (1911) 1,351,102. Essex, Kingdom of, former 
Anglo-Saxon Idngdom ; included county of Essex, 
ana at times the adjoining counties of Hertford an<l 
Middlesex ; records are chiefly of Vll. cent. ; conquered 
by Danes, c. 870. 

J. C. Cox, Essex (1910). 

ESSEX, EARLDOM OF, created during XII. cent., 
and first held by the Mandevillo family ; subsequently 
by the Bohuna and Bourcliiors, and by Thomas 
dromwoll. The title passed to the family of Devoroux 
in 1672, and was hold by them for three generations, 
after which it was conferred upon the family of Capol. — 
Walter Devereux, let earl (1541-7(5), succ. as 
Viscount Hereford (1568) ; cr. Earl of E. (1572) ; earl 
marshal of Ireland (1576). — Robert Devereux, 2nd 
earl (1666-1601), Eng. statesman ; favourite with 
Queen Elizabeth; lord-deputy of Ireland (1599); 
disobeyed queen, and was executed. — Robert 
Devereux, 3rd earl (1691-1646), served in attack 
on Cadiz (1626); liout.- general of army sent against 
Soot. Ck)venantor8 (1639) ; became commander of 
Parliamentary army on outbreak of Civil War ; 
twice m., but d. without issue, and line became extinct. 
— Arthur Gapel (1032-83), Eng. statesman ; or. Ist 
earl of Capel line (1661); ambassador to Denmark 
(1009); lord-lieut. of Ireland (1072-77); arrested after 
Rye House Plot ; found dead. 

ESSLINGEN (48® 44' N., 9® 19' E.), town, Wurttem- 
borg, Germany. Pop. (1910) 32,216. 

ESSONNES (48° 36' N., 2° 26' E.), town, Soine-et- 
Oise, France ; paper and machinery. Pop. 10,0(K). 

ESTABLISHMENT, CHURCH.— Before the con- 
version of the Rom. Empire as a whole to (Christianity 
the Church was iUogal, though persecution was inter- 
mittent. Afterwards tlio Churen tended to encroach 
on the State and high claims of temporal power were 
made by rnodijcval churchmen. In England the Church 
was a unity before^ the State, and as only one religion 
existed to which all belonged, the separation of (Church 
and State would have boon unthinkable, though great 
delimitation of their respective spheres continually led 
to difficulty. In England the Anglican Church stands 
in a special relation to the State, and its prelates sit in 
the House of Lords. The (Presbyterian) (Church of 
SootUnd is likewise estabUshed, though its clor;^ are 
not represented in Parliament, hence it is very difficult 
to de^e wherein e. consists. Its existence is cuite 
compatible with the toleration of other ohnrones ; 
it (miy means privilege, sometimes hardly more than 
prestiga The quarrels about possible Diaeatabmh’ 
meni really rage more round Oisemlowment, S(5e 
DuSBSTABUSHMSirr. 
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ESTAING, CHARLES RECTOR, OOMTB D* 

(1729-94), Fr. admiral, captured at siege of Madras, 
1759; assisted Americans against British, 1778; 
executed in Fr. Revolution as loyalist. 

ESTANGIA, S. American cattle-ron ; equivalent 
to U.S.A. ‘ ranch ’ and Australian ‘ station.* 

ESTATE, landed property ; rank or condition ; 
also collective name given to a governing body, as 
‘ The Three E’s * — the lords, clergy, and commons. 
Burke described journalism as * the fourth e.* 

ESTATE DUTY. — By IHnance Act (1894) all pro- 
perty passing at death is liable to duty at from 1 to 
16%; e. d’s increased by Finance Acte, 1907 and 
1909-10. See Death Dutv. 

ESTCOURT, RICHARD (1668-1712), Eng. 
comedian and dramatist. 

ESTE (45® 13' N., 11® 39' E.), town, Venetia, Italy. 
Pop. 10,779. 

ESTE, noble family, originally from N. Italy, which 
divided into two branches in XI. cent. From one 
which went to Germany descended the Dukes of Bruns- 
wick ; subdivided in turn into Brunswick -Liineburg 
and Brunswick - WolfenbiitteL The former became 
electors and kings of Hanover, and sat on Brit, throne, 
1714-1901 ; they are^ sometimes called Guelphs. The 
other branch remained in Italy, and were lords of 
Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio ; famous and cultured 
princes in Renaissance and Reformation times. 
Members of this house married into the greatest families, 
e.g. one m. a dau. of l-^juis XII. ; another, Mary, was 
2nd wife of James II. of England. 

Gardner, Princes and Poets of Ferrara, 

ESTEBANEZ CALDER6N, SERAFIN (1799- 
1867), Span, poet and man of letters ; wrote under 
name of ^E1 Solitario.’ 

ESTELLA (42° 35' N., 2® T W.), town, Navarro, 
Spam. Pop. 5736. 

ESTEP A (37° 17' N., 4® 5(5' W.), town, Seville, 
Spain, formerly in hands of Moors ; olive oil Pop. 
9000. 

ESTEPONA (36® 25' N., 5° 10' W.), port, Malaga, 
Spain ; wine, fruit, and fish. Pop. 10,000. 

ESTERHAZY OP GALANTHA, aristocratic 
Magyar house, dating perhaps from XIII. cent., 
famous .‘iince XVI. cent. ; Forenoz Zerbazy (1563-94) 
became lonl of Galantha ; his s. Miklos, or Nicholas, 
obtained Frakno, a largo estate, since held by his 
descendants. Ho and his s. supported Hapsburg 
dynasty, latter being cr. prince*( 1 087 ). Prince N loholas 
Joseph (1714—90) built magnificent Schloss Esterhazy 
and patronised art and music. His s., Grand -Prince 
Paul Anthony (1780-1866), was ambassador in London 
(1815). 

ESTERS, organic compounds whose preparation 
from acid and alcohol is a reversible reaction, and 
hence complete conversion never takes place unless 
some other agent such as strong sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acid is present. Pleasant fruity • smelling 
liquids used as flavourings. 

ESTHER, BOOK OF. — E., a Jewess of Susa, be- 
comes wife of King Ahasuerus (Xerxes) ; aided by her 
cousin Mordecai, delivers the Jews from a massacre 
ordered by the king ; in celebration of their deliver- 
ance the toast of the Purim is founded ; the aim of 
the book is undoubtedly to explain the feast; 
has a hist, nucleus, but the story has probably been 
freely treated ; its tone is far less religious than 
Old Testament as a whole ; date, IV. or III. cent. 
B.O. According to some, its origin is mythological, 
E. and Mordecai being really names of deities. 

ESTHONIA (59® 10' N., 26® E.), farthest N. 
Baltic province of Russia ; bounded N.W. by Baltic 
and S. by Livonia ; chief town, Reval ; area, c, 7600 
sq. miles ; shores rocky ; interior flat, mostly 
forest lands ; also moors, small lakes, and sluggish 
livers ; soil not fertile ; most important proonot, 
Indian com ; cattle reared ; fishing industry im- 
portant. Original people, Esths (Finnish);, aristocracy 
Germans. Pop. (1910) 467,400. 
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ESTXEMnE, family of oelobrated Ft. paintom 
and floholars. The most noted members were kobkbt 
E. (1608-69), and his s., Hskbi B. (1631-98), famed 
as a Gk. soholar and lexicographer. His best-known 
works are Thesaurus lingua: Orrecat, a monumental 
work, and PricelUnce du langage francois. 

ESTON (64^ 33' N., V 8' VV.), town. Yorkshire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 12,026. 

ESTOPPEL, in law, a bar by which a person is 
prevented from alleging or denying a previous state- 
ment or action. 

ESTOUTEVILLE, GUILLAUME D’ (1403-83). 
French prelate, a bp. of Rouen. 

ESTOVERS, legal term for a tenant’s right to 
make use of timber on lan<l tenanted by him. 

ESTRADA, LA (42'’ 40' N., 8® 30' W.), town, 
Pontevedra, N.W. Spain ; mineral springs. Pop. 
(1910) 24,168. 

ESTRADES, GODEFROI COMTE D’ (1007- 
86 ), Fr. marshal and diplomatist ; served in Italy, 
Catalonia, and Holland (1648-72); was entrusted 
with missions to Holland and England ; socurod 
restitution of Dunkirk. 

ESTREAT, legal term for a duplicate of, or extract 
from, an original document. 

ESTREES.GABRIELLE D' (1573-90). Fr. peeress; 
mistress of Henry IV., over whom sho ex('roised groat 
influonoo. 

ESTREMADURA, Extremaduka (39® N.. 8® 40' 
W.), ancient division of central and W. Portugal and 
W. Spain ; lengt h, c. 160 miles ; capital, Lisbon ; 
Portug. part S. of 'iagus — great navigable waterway — 
low, Hat, marshy; N., mountain-chain (Torres Vedras 
over 2200 ft.) ; Span, part mostly tableland bisected 
by mountains ; extensive sheep-farming. 

ESTREMOZ (38° 61' N., 7° 32' W.), town, Portugal. 
Pop. c. 7900. 

ESZEK, see Esseg. 

ESZTERGOM, Gran (47* 47' N., 18® 43' E.), 
town, Hungary; arohiop isoopal see. Pop. 16,948. 

ETAH (27® N., 78® 40' E.), town and district. 

United Provinces, India. Pop. 8000. District : area, 
1737 sq. miles. Pop. 863,918. 

ETAMPES (48® 27' N., 2® 9' E.), town, Seine-et- 
Oise, France ; has several interesting old churches ; 
market-gardening, quarrying ; damaged during Fronde 
War. Pop. 9000. 

ETAMPES, ANNE DE PISSELEU D’HEILLY, 
DUCHESSE D' (fl. 152(L47), mistress of Francis L ; 
after his death was driven from court by Diane do 
Poitiers, and came to an obscure end. 

ETANG DE BERRE, see Bouches-du-Ruonb. 

ETAPLES (60® 32' N., 1® 38' E.), town, Pas-do- 
Calals, France. Pop. 6136. 

ETAWAH (26® 46' N., 79® 2' E.), town and district, 
United Provinces, India ; has many fine Hindu temples, 
hnest now used as mosque. Area. 1691 sq, miles. Pop. 
of town, 42,570 ; of district. 863,948. 

ETCHING, the art of producing pictures by 
printing from metal plates upon which a drawing 
has been scratched by a needle. The plate, usually 
of copper, less frequently of zinc, is uniformly covered 
with a thin coating of a resinous substance impervious 
to acid, known as * e. ground,* and then smoked 
black. The artist now draws the picture with a 
sharp etching-needle upon the resinous ground, so that 
lines of the bare metal appear. The plate is then 
placed m a bath of dilute nitric acid, which ‘ bites in * 
the lines exposed, and does not affect the parts still 
covered by the ‘ ground.* If it is desired to have 
certain lines finer than the others, the fine lines are 
covered over with Bruns wick-blaok varnish, and the plate 
again placed in the acid bath, so that the other lines 
are further bitten in, a process which may be repeated 
as often as desired. When complete, the plate is 
removed from the acid, the ground cleaned off with 
turpenthie, and the plate, upon whioh the design 
appears scratched upon the metal, is inked, its surface 
wiped clean so that the ink is left only in the bitten-in 


lines, and printed. In dsty poiui e. the drawing la 
scratched with the etching-needle direct^ upon the 
metal plate, whioh is then inked and printed* See 
liAmetion, Etcher's Handbook; Etching. 

ETEOCLES (claHsical myth.), s. of C^ipuB, 
of Thebes ; ho and his bro., Pol 3 micefl, agreed to reign 
alternately for a year at a time; differences sub^- 
quently arising brought about the Theban War. The 
bro. kmgs met in single combat and both were killed. 

ETEX, ANTOINE ( 1808-88), Fr. artist, sculptor, and 
architect ; designed Napoleon *8 tomb in Invaudes. 

ETHANE (C‘aH«), hydrocarbon ; constituent of 
coal gas ; faintly luminous ; an additive compound of 
ethylene (see Olefines). 

ETHELBERT, iEruELBEBT (552 - 616), king of 
Kent; converted to Christianity by St. Augustine; 
first to write Saxon laws — dooms. 

ETHELDREDA, ST., ^Etheldreda (630-79), 
abbess of Ely; name corrupted into St. Audrey. 

‘ Tawdry * comes from St. Audrey’s Fair. 

ETHELRED, see iETHELRED. 

ETHER (C^Hj.O.CaHg) a colourless liquid with 
cliaracteristio taste and smell, prepared by distilling 
definite proportions of sulphuric acid and alcohol; B.P. 
36®; anicsthetio and solvent for carbon compounds. 

ETHEREDGE, SIR GEORGE (1G36-91), Eng. 
dramatist ; was a courtier and man of wealth and 
fashion. In his throe pl/xys. Love in a Tub, She Would 
if She Could, and The Man of Mode, be inaumirated 
the comedy of intrigue. His work is distinguiSied by 
sprighl linesa and wit. 

ETHERIDGE, JOHN WESLEY (1804^-66), Eng. 
Wesleyan miniator; Oriental and Biblical soholar. 

ETHERS, organic compounds which contain two 
hydrocarbon groups united to one oxygen atom. All, 
except the gas-methyl other, are inflammable liquids. 

ETHICS, or Moral Pictlosophy, is often denned as 
the systematio study, or the science, of conduct or of 
character. But we can study conduct and character 
in several ways. We may ask what takes place * in 
a man’s mind,’ as wo say, when ho aots or wills to act, 
when ho succumbs to or resists temptation, when ho 
forms habits, and so on. We may trace the develop- 
ment of individual conduct from the imitative stage of 
infancy to the relatively rational life of an adult. To 
these psychological researches we may add the anthro- 
pological, and trace the development of moral oonduot 
and social order in the race from the wild life of savagery 
to the comparatively reasonable morality of civilised 
peoples. But these positive studies, though they 
occupy a groat part of treatises on ethics, are really 
but introductory to the ethical problems proper. When 
we have ascertained the psychological conditions of 
conduct and have noted what kinds of conduct have 
in history boon regarded tis good and bad, there remain 
questions such as. How far are actual moral judgments 
justifiable ? What ought we to regard as morally * 
good or bad, right or wrong T What is the moral 
ideal ? What is true welfare ? Thus ethics is con- 
cerned, not 80 much with character and oonduot 
directly, as with moral judgments upon them, which it 
seeks to understand and test and clarify. 

Upon what do we pronounce moral judgments ? 
Some moralists have maintained that the goodness or 
badness of conduct depends wholly on the motive 
which prompts it. By motive may be meant the 
emotion which inclines a man to certain actions, or 
the end which he hopes to achieve by these aotions. 
In the latter sense ‘ motive * is narrower than ‘ intention,’ 
for a man intends not only the end that he wants, but 
also the means that he knows to be necessary to its 
attainment and the consequences that he knows will 
follow from its realisation ; thus a man’s motive may 
be to see a friend, but the journeys he undertakes in 
order to do so and the expenditure he incurs are, 
though not part of his motive, also intentional. Others 
{e.g. Mill) have argued that the morality of an act 
depends only on its consequences and not at all on its 
motive. Both parties to this controversy make an 
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artificial separation of aeent from act. An act may be 
beneficial or injuriouB, but can have no moral value 
except as an indioation of an agent’s intention and 
character. But, again, tlie agenda motive should not 
be indged without an^ reference to the consequences 
of his conduct. Motive in the sense of the prompt- 
ing emotion is comparatively unimportant, for moral 
judgments are certamly not mainly directed on states 
of ^ling. Motive in the sense of the end desired is 
also too narrow, for the well-meaning fool, whose ends 
taken abstractly are good, but who neglects to consider 
the consequences of his actions, does not deserve un- 
qualified approbation. The true object of moral judg- 
ment is either the general character of the agent or his 
acts as revelations of character, and such acta we 
judge as wholes, considering both the agent’s motive 
and his actual intention, and also such consequences as 
he ought reasonably to have foreseen. 

The first movement of reflection upon established 
maxims of conduct is usually simple revolt. Tra- 
ditional principles are termed unreasonable, conven- 
tional, finally fictitious and false. All men, it is argued, 
are really selfish, and the high-sounding maxima under 
which they veil their selfishness represent nothing but 
the prudence of thieves afraid to attack one another. 
This doctrine of selfishness {Egoism) is often expressed 
— €.g. by theCyrenaics (7.®.) and Epicureans (7.®.), and 
in modem times by Hobbes {q.v. ) — in the form of Psycho- 
logical Hedonism, that a man can have no other mblive 
than his own pleasure. Were this true, it would be 
senseless to adjure men to aim at anything else; moral 
choice would be impossible. It is now generally ad- 
mitted, however, that the doctrine is psychologically 
false : we do not often aim at pleasure as such, and 
usually should miss it if we did. But, even so, it re- 
mains conceivable that only selfish action is reasonable. 

The ordinary honest man replies to the selfish doctrine 
that he knows perfectly well what is right and wrong 
without any argumentation. Tliia reply formulated 
as a theory is known as Intuitionism, Ibus ( 1 ) Shaftes- 
bury (7.V.) and Hutcheson argued against Hobbes that 
we have in * Moral Sense ’ a faculty which disinterestedly 
approves or disapproves conduct as right or wrong in 
itself, just as the iEsthelio Sense approves beauty and 
disapproves ugliness. But this theory tends to reduce 
the clistinction of right and wrong to that of good 
and bad ‘ form,* or decorous and nasty, and to neglect 
the notion of obligation which distinguishes moral 
from rosthetio consciousness. (2) Butler therefore 
speaks rather of Conscience, a principle which in the 
system of human nature * plainly bears upon it the 
marks of authority over all the rest,’ so that con- 
scientious, not solfish, conduct is truly following the 
law of our nature. More recently Martinoan also 
developed a theory of conscience, which he regards as 
unerringly deciding between rival motives. (3) Earlier 
writers, such as Cudworth and Clarke, also in- 
sisted on^ the immediate and disinterested character 
of moral intentions, but regarded them as due, not to 
a special moral faculty, but to the activity of Reason, 
which apprehends moral truths in the same way as 
mathematical truths. (4) Kant {q.v.) also relates the 
moral law to reason — viz. to ‘ practical reason * or 
rational will, and argues that since the law must hold 
alike for all rational beings, our purposes ought to be 
such that we can will them, not for ourselves only, but 
as universal maxims for all men. 

Appealing to the internal law, Intuitionism is an 
advance upon dogmatic reference to external commands 
or customs. But as a final theory it is defective. ITie 
verdicts of conscience, though now rapidly and unrefleo- 
tively pronounced, usually represent the moral standards 
of our society, and issue from past reflection of our- 
selves or others. They are not above criticism, unless 
criticism means an attempt to bias conscience. Their 
asserted infallibility oonfliols with actual variations in 
moral ideas. Moreover, when laws or duties seem to 
conflict, decision on the right course to pursue is not 
immediate, but often involves laborious reflection. 


Lastly, if we can give no account of our moral valua- 
tions, we cannot convince one who dissents ; all equally 
conscientious conduct will be eaually laudable, how- 
ever foolish or barbarous it may be. 

If we are to show that our dut ies are constituents of 
an intelligible idea, we must start, as the Greeks started, 
from a consideration of the question : What is the 
Irue welfare of a rational human bein^ T An ap- 
parently simple answer to this question is. Pleasure. 
A thoroughgoing egoistic hedonism, such as the Cyr- 
enaio, bids us cuD the jploasures of the moment, whence- 
soever they arise. But, since such extravagant 
pleasure- seeking defeats its own end, the more practical, 
though less consistent, hetlonism of the Epicureans 
looks beyond the moment and chooses among pleas- 
ures, preferring calm to violent intensity. Social 
hedonism (or Utilitarianism), on the other hand, 
whilst agreeing that wolfaro or happiness consists in 
pleasures, finds the end of action in the happiness of 
the greatest number, and not of the agent alone. Ben- 
thara, the founder of Utilitarianism, was more inter- 
ested in legislative reform than m ethics, and scarcely 
attempted to reconcile this doctrine with hla belief in 
the natural selfishness of mankind. He merely pointed 
out that fear of the punishments or ‘ sanctions' imposo<l 
by God, nature, public opinion, and law acts as a 
restraining force upon self- indulgence. But on this 
showing the most praiseworthy man would be he who 
combines successful selfishness with skilful evasion of 
the penalties. J. S. Mill added to the list of sanctions 
the mtemal or moral sanction of conscience, but this 
cannot furnish a bridge from natural selfishness to 
altruism, because unless we already approved unselfish 
action, we should not feel remorse for selfishness, nor 
do we gain the pleasures of a satisfied conscience if our 
aim li nothing higher than simply to gain them. Mill 
further suggested that, just as a miser may come to 
love money for its own sake, so naturally solfish man, 
finding beneficonco pleasant, may come to love disin- 
terest^ virtue by unrefloctive association. But were 
our approval of virtue thus irrational, rofloction would 
soon convince us of our folly. The fact is that a con- 
sistent hedonism must be selfish ; Utilitarianism as an 
ethical theory is inconsequent, though well-meaning. 
Mill was practically abandoning hedonism when he 
raaintainod that plotisures dilfer qualitatively in value. 
Bentham had hold that any pleasure u as good as 
another if it Is as intense, as fruitful of further pleasures, 
as free from consequent pains, and the like ; and this 
must be so; if welfare consists merely in feeUiig 
pleased. Mill rightly recognised that this doctrine is 
subversive of morality : it is bettor to be Socrates 
dissatisfied than a pig satisfied. But if some pleasures 
are higher than others, their gi eater value must depend, 
not on their character as feelings, but on the activil iea 
and purposes from which they result ; and we can no 
longer attempt to find man’s welfare simply in the satisfac- 
tion of his nature as a sensitive being. Herbert Spencer’s 
attempt to re-establish hedonism upon the doctrine of 
evolution really succeeded, not in its purpose, but In 
showing that function is more important than feeling. 

Whilst consistent hedonism regards all pleasures as 
good alike, those schools of thought which may be 
roughly classod together as ascetic tend to regard 
pleasure os not a good at all, or even as positively an 
evil. Virtue, they say, is the only go(m, but they 
represent virtue as consisling essentially in the sup- 
pression of desire. They exaggerate the truth that 
self-restraint is necessary to all good living for men 
into the doctrine that the excision of passion and desire 
is the ideal of conduct. But regulation is a very 
different thing from excision. The orderly family life, 
for instance, which largely is (and ought still more to 
be) the basis of our social organisation, involves re- 
straint of sensual passion, but would be impossible 
were passion abolished. Asceticism sunders reason 
from ^ling and desire, and so leaves reason nothing 
to busy itself about. The reasonable man not really 
one who lacks desires, but simply one whose desires 
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are reasonably ordered and directed. The examples 
of the Oyvica (q.v.) and of the early anchorites of 
Eastern Christianity (on whom vide Lecky, History of 
European Morals^ il 101 f.) show how intimately the 
highest exorcises of human nature are inbound with 
its most primitive impulses ; for in attempting to cut 
out desire and passion they had to abandon society 
and civilisation and human love for a life of isolation 
too often genuinely sordid, but not often genuinely 
humble. The attitude of the Stoics (q.v.) was more 
dignified, and in its way even horoio; but theirs too is 
the negative morality of * natures over-proud,* who 
regard the ordinary joys and sorrows of our life as at 
best ‘ indifferent,’ and think that if one likes to do 
a thing, doing it is very Ukely wrong, and is certainly 
morally worthless. 

In Kant also is to be found a similar opposition 
of duty to inclination. In a purely reasonable 
being, indeed, such as God, reason and will would 
coincide ; we cannot, conceive of a moral struggle 
in God. But we have also a sensuous nature and like 
to do much which we ouj^ht not to do ; therefore, the 
moral law appears to us m the form of an imperative 
of duty, which cLiims obedience, not as a means to 
happiness or anything else, but absolutely or, as Kant 
says, categoricaUy. But Kant makes this rift in human 
nature radical ; the only moral motive Ls reverence 
for the moral law ; conduct has moral value only when 
it springs from sense of duty, none when it springs 
from inclination ; and instead of pointing to a higher 
stage when desire and duty shall ho reconciled, Kant 
rather argues that the fiercer the struggle, the greater 
is the merit of right action. So far Ivant leaves the 
moral law empty and formal, nor does he help matters 
much by the doctrine already mentioned, that we can 
test the rightness of proposed conduct by asking 
whether we could wish every one to act in the same 
way. This is a useful warning against making excep- 
tions in our own case, but pressed further is hardly 
true. His subsequent doctrines — that we should treat 
humanity always as an end, aiming at the happiness of 
others and our own perfection, and that we should keep 
before us the ideal of a ‘ kingdom of ends * or society 
of free unselfish moral agents — whilst an advance 
towards a more substantial morality, are scarcely 
consistent with his promises. 

In Plato and Aristotle, and again in mo^lem idcalismy 
is found a broader conception of welfare as the syste- 
matic, harmonious, and comprehensive realisation of 
capacity, or, in more simple language, as ‘ making 
the most of oneself.* Welfare cannot indeed be de- 
scribed in detail, just because it is an ideal never com- 
pletely attained, and oven to mention its mainTcon- 
stituents separately obscures their vital interconnection 
in actual experience. But it does not, as asceticism 
holds, exclude pleasures, or even sensual pleasures. 
The sensual man’s error lies, not in thinking bodily 
pleasures good, but in neglecting the more specifically 
human goods, such as the acquirement and advance- 
ment of knowledge, the appreciation and production 
of beauty, the reception ana reciprocation of friendship 
and love, the worship of God and enjoyment of divine 
peace. Moral virtue aims at the attainment of these 
goods for oneself and others. Not for oneself only, 
for the good of man as a social being must be a social 
good. Making the most of oneself does not mean 
hurting one’s neighbour, and it is an error to oppose 
self and others as if the unselfish really lost through 
seeking the good of others and the selfish attained real 
good at the cost of others. Selfishness, even when not 
sensual, is always narrow, and its last stage, as Plato 
shows in his sketch of the Tyrant, is desolation. Even 
when he thinks that he has got all that he wanted 
from life, he has lost the love of others and the fooling 
for their good, and thereby has lost the power of 
genuinelv appreciating all that is greatest and most 
b^utiful in thought and art. Plato says that the 
unjust man, whilst always in truth miserable, is most 
miserable if he goes undetected and unpunished ; and 


simUarlv it may be said of the selfish man that he loses 
most if he never recognises his loss. 

References : R. A. P. Rogers’s Sherri History of 
Ethics and H. Sidgwick’s Outlines of the History of 
Ethics are convenient historical surveys of the subject. 
Of numerous text- books there may be specially men- 
tioned J. S. Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics and J. H. 
Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics. Both give numerous 
references to the literature of the subject, and the latter 
has also a useful bibliography of the chief English 
works. Solby-Bigge’s British Moralists contains selec- 
tions from writers of the XVII. and XVIIL cent’s, with 
introduction and an excellent index. 

ETHIOPIA (‘ land of the swart hy-faced *), name 
given by the ancients to an extensive tract of country 
on both sides of the Upper Nile. It was bounded on 
the N. by Egypt, on the E. by the Red Sea, and is 
covered by the modem Nubia and Abyssinia. It was 
also the Hebrew ‘ Cush * referred to in the Bible, 'flie 
capital was Moron, which became one of the principal 
trade centres of the ancient world. It was conquered 
by Cambyses, king of Persia, about 5H0 b.o. ; and 
again, in later times, by Augustus. In the days of 
Nero Moroo was in ruins. Traces of its ancient glory, 
however, are still to be found. 

ETHNOLOGY, science treating of relations of 
races to each other ; distinguish^ from Anthro- 
pology, the study of man in relationship to other 
mammals. See Racks of Mankind. 

ETHYL (CjHj), hypothetical alkyl radical, base of 
Eth^ Series of organic compounds ; nearest affinity is 
(03165)9, inflammable gas soluble in alcohol ; compounds 
include Alcohol (C^HbOH) (g.r.), Ethylaminb, formed 
by replacing one to throe atoms of hydrogen in am- 
monia by ethyl ; C 2 HBNHa (mono-ethylamine) is a vola- 
tile inflammable liquid with strong basic properties. 
Ethyl Chlobidh (CjHbCI) is formed by union of 
alcohol and hydrochloric acid ; volatile liquid used as 
local anjesthetio ; Ether {q.v.) is ethyl oxide (CjIIbIjO, 

ETHYL ALCOHOLS, see Alcohols. 

ETHYLENE, see Olk FINES. 

£TIENNE, CHARLES GUILLAUME (1778- 

1845), Fr. dramatist. 

ETNA (37® 44' N., 15® E.), volcano, Sicily ; height, 
c, 10,760 ft. ; summit generally under snow ; oentml 
districts woodenl ; sou at base fertile, producing 
fruits and vegetables ; observatory situated about 
1000 ft. below summit ; last eruption, 1910. See 
Sicily. 

ETNA (40® 29' N., 80® 1' W.), town, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910)6830. 

ETON (61® 29' N., 0® 37' W.), town, Buckingham- 
shire, on N. bank of Thames opposite Windsor ; 
famous for Coll, founded by Henry VX (1440) and com- 
pleted next century ; beautiful old buildings including 
quadrangles and chapel ; many additions since ; new 
building (opened by Edward VII.) have library and 
classical museum. Among famous Etonians were : 
Chatham, Fox, Canning, Gladstone, Sliclloy, the Wal- 
poles, and Wellington. Pop. (1911) 3192. 

fcTRETAT (49® 43' N., 0® 13' E.), seaside resort, 
Seine- In ferie lire, France. 

ETRURIA (c. 43® 14' N., 11® 26' B.), a district of 
ancient Italy, probably including in early times N. 
Italy, between Alps and Tiber, but later reducotl 
to district bounded by the Amo, Apennines, and the 
Tiber. Formerly inhabited by Etruscans — a powerful 
people of whose history little reliable is known, and 
whoso origin is much disputed. Etruscans* own 
account was that they came from Lybia and formed 
a mixed race with the Rttseruiy who emigrated from 
N. Italy ; modern critics incline to the view that a 
Pelasgio race subdued the Umbrians and wore con- 

uered by Rlnetian people, called Basena. Etruria was 

ivided into three great nations occupying Circum- 
padane Etruria in N. ; Etruria Proper m centre ; and 
Campania in S. 

Time when Etruscan civilisation began is calculated 
from objects found in tombs, at about 1009 AO. little 
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is known of history, but before VI. cent. E. probably 
held sway over Mantua, Felsina, Molpum, ana perhaps 
Latium and Campania ; last three kings of Rome were 
Etruscans. After expulsion of Tarquins, E. strove in 
vain to get foothold in Romo under Lars Porsona of 
Clusium ; was subjected to Rome in 283, and ultimately 
defeated by Q. Fabius Maximus at ^ttlo of Vade- 
monian Lake (c. 310) ; after this E. gradually lost 
independence and was ubsorbod in the Roman State. 
A former treaty with Carthage, by which E. — who 
held power over shipping in Tyrrhenian Sea — got 
Corsica and Carthage Sardinia, proves their one-time 
proud position. 

E. was once thickly populated with well-distributocl 
towns, of which the chief were : Veii, Tarquinii, Falorii, 
Caere, Volci, Clusium, Cortona, Perusia, Volsinii, 
Arretium, Faesulae, and Populonium. The people 
were great warriors, and the country drew much 
wealth from its agriculture and forestry, for which the 
land was exceedingly well adapted, with rich soil for 
crops and cattle ; tine tracts of forest s ; and the three 
rivers, Arnus, Unibro, and Tiber. E. also amassed 
great woaltJi by her commerce, and became an import- 
ant centre for foreign traders. 

At first the government lay with tho kings, who were 
elected for life, but these were greatly dependent upon 
State leaders and aristocracy ; later, the office of 
kingship was abolished and magistrates appointed. 
A league of twelve cities met at Temple of Voltiiiuna. 
The people were divided into throe cUsscs : aristoc- 
racy, the curia), and slaves; tlioir habits and customs 
are mostly to be deduced from pictures and carvings 
found in excavated tombs ; those indicate a 
manner of living similar to Ilomans ; largo houses, 
rich garments and armour (spofirs, swords, daggers, 
shields, greaves, and helmet) in bronze and iron and of 
Roman type, athletics, games, gladiators, dancing, 
and music. Religion incurred much human sacrifice 
to gods (many of Lk. and Rom. origin). Etruscans 
were not brilliant in art, but pictures and statuary are 
of good standard ; best paintings and fine gold and 
silver ornaments found at Tarquinii. Chiusi, Volci, 
OsBre, and Veii. The Etruscan language disappeared 
after the III. cent. b.c. 

E. was restored by Napoleon (1801), and united to 
Fr. Empire (1807) ; for later history, see Tuscany. 

Dennis, Cities arid Cemeteries of Etruria (2nd od.,1878). 

ETTENHEIM (48® 15' N., 7® 48' E.), town. Bidden, 
Germany. Pop. 3100. 

ETTLINGEN (48® 57' N., 8® 25' E.), town, Baden, 
Germany. Pop. 8(i6H. 

ETTMGLLER, ERNST MORITZ LUDWIG 

(1802-77), Ger. philologist. 

ETTMGLLER, MICHAEL (1644-83), Ger. physi- 
oian, prof, of Bot. (1076), and also prof, of Surgery 
and Anatomy, at Leipsig ; author of many ine(Ucal 
works. Ettmuller, Michael Ernst (1073-1732), s. 
of above; prof, of Medicine (1702), and afterwards, 
at different times, of Anatomy, Surgery, Physiology, 
and Pathology at Leipzig. 

ETTRICk (55® 29' N., 3® 3' W.), river, Selkirkshire. 
Scotland ; joins Tweed ; near source is village and 
parish of E. (55® 26' N., 3® 12' W.)- The Ettrick 
Shepherd was James Hogg 

ETTY, WILLIAM, R.A. (1787-1849), Eng. artist ; 
painter of hist, subjects ; groat colourist ; untiring 
student of anatomy. His landscapes and drapery 
always harmonise admirably with his figures. 

ETYMOLOGY, science treating of the origin and 
history of words. 

EU (60® 2' N., 1® 25' E.), town, Seine-Inf^rieure, 
Franoe ; has XVI. -cent, castle, damaged by fire, 1902 ; 
fine Qothio church ; Jesuit chapel ; manufactures 
flour. Pop. 6400. 

EUBCBA (38® N.. 24® E.), largest island, Grecian 
Archipelago ; separated from mainland on S.W. by 
channel, N.W. part of which was anciently called 
Euboean Sea ana narrowest part Euripidus (c. 120 ft.), 
and spanned by bridge ; area, 1505 sq. miles. Chief 
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town, Carystos. E. coast is steep and rooky, W. s1o|h 
ing gradually ; interior wooded, fertile, mountainous ; 
hot springs in N. ; iron, coal, and marble in S. Prin- 
cipal products— com, oil, wine ; minerals — lignite and 
chrome ores. People mostly Greeks and Albanians. 
E. was subjugated by Athenians, Philip of Maoedon, 
Romans, Venotuins, and Turks. Part of Greece since 
1830. Pop. 110,903. 

EUBULUS (11. c. 350 b.c.), Athenian statesman; 
famed for bis financial abilities and love of peace, in 
which latter policy ho had a strong opponent in Demos- 
thenes. 

EUBULUS (fl. 370 B.C.), Gk. comic dramatist. 

EUCALYPTUS, genus of trees of natural order 
Myrtacew, including about 150 species, growing 
chictly in Australia and Tasmania, often to the height 
of 160-200 ft., and somotinios to 460-500 ft. Many 
species are called gum-trees, from their resinous exuda- 
tions, and their leaves aro leathery, containing numer- 
ous oil-glands. They are believed to assist in the 
prevention of malaria in marshy districts, probably 
rather by tho drainage of the largo roots tlian from the 
antiseptic action of the smell. From the E. rostrata a 
rod gum is obtained, used medicinally as a powerful 
astringent, while the oil distilled from the E. globulus 
Is used as an antiseptic for wounds, etc., and internally 
as a spray in diphtheria or foul bronchitis, also as a 
stomachic, or for lowering tho temperature, etc., in the 
same way as quinine, to which, however, for this 
purpose it is inferior. 

EUCHARIST.— Tlie beginning of the E. is to bo 
found in the Last, Supper instituted by Christ. Accord- 
ing to the S3moptio Gospels it was a Paschal meal, 
according to St. John it was not. Probably the latter 
is right. The ideas underlying it of sacrifice and com- 
munion are to bo found among the Jews and other 
ancient peoples (see Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites). The earliest New Testament account is in 
/ Corinthians 1 1 , where the words, ‘ I have received of the 
Lord,* refer to a special divine revolition to Paul. The 
account in St. Mark comes next, where the words, ‘ I 
will not henceforth drink of tho fruit of the vine,* have, 
it has been said, an antique ring about them. Tho 
Lucan and Matthoan narratives add the words, ‘ This 
is my blood, etc.,* but are probably duo to the influence 
of the Pauline passage. St. Luke puts the delivery 
of the cup before tho bread. St. John is very different, 
with no commemorative rite. Some have denied on 
quite insufficient grounds the historicity of tho Marksn 
narrative. In the Arts wo road that the Christian 
Church was continual in the ‘ breaking of broad and in 
prayers.* Catholic theologians have believed this 
justifies communion ‘ in one kind.* Of extra canonical 
accounts of Eucharistic observance one of the most 
important is that in the Didachi, in which occur the 
words, ‘As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
mountains and being gathered together became one, so 
may Thy CTiurch be gathered together from the ends 
of tho earth into Thy kingdom.* 

Much dispute lias arisen over the possible identi- 
fication of the primitive E. with the Agape or love 
feast. Probably they wore at first united, then 
separated, and the Agape gradually died out. From 
the beginning the E. was commemorative of the 
death of Christ, and symbolic language, the precise 
theological implication of which it is very difficult 
to determine, was used. Gradually tho oonoeption 
of the Eucharist as a sacrifice became more definite, 
the perpetuation of the sacrifice on Calvary. This 
was the predominant one in Mediaeval Theol _ 
and is the distinguishing characteristio of the Cathoflo 
Mass. Tho doctrine of Transubstantiation, the actual 
identification of the sacramentally consecrated elements 
with the body and blood of Christ, was defined by the 
Lateran Council of 1216, confirmecl and elaborated by 
tho CJouncil of Trent of 1665, and is the official doctrine 
of the Rom. Church. At the Reformation the Prot, 
churches all departed more or lees from the Catholio 
doctrine. The Lutheran view was not transubsianUo- 
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HoHt bnt eonsrfbstrrntiation, the body and blood of 
Christ ^vo^o present, not in, bat with, the elements. 
Protestants now generally view the rite as entirely 
Bymbolioal. In the Anglican Church various views are 
prevalent, the Anglo-Catholic party asserting belief in 
a real though not a corporeal presence. In most Non- 
conformist churches the E. is observed, though in some 
it is dropped. Quakers have never observed it. It 
has not generally the importance in religious life among 
Protestants which it has with Catholics. ITie forms 
of celebration differ widely, tlie Anglican is like the 
primitive, the Rom. very ancient in parts, the Gk. 
considerably different. 

Harnaok, History of Doctrine ; P. Gardner, The 
Origin of the Lord's Snapper, 

EUCHRE, card game, very popular in U-S. and 
Australia. It is played by two or more persons with 
thirty-two cards, all cards below seven being withdrawn 
from the pack. 

EUCKEN, RUDOLF CHRISTOPH (1846- ), 

Ger. pliilosopher ; prof, of Philosophy, Univ. of Jena 
(1874- ) ; earlier writings historical, later, con- 

structive ; philosophy not merely intellectualistic, but 
religious inspiration applied to practical problems ; 
awarded Nobel prize for Lit. ( 1908) ; originator of 
Activism. 

lie maintains that by Action comes Truth, that 
Action is the safest cure for all evils that besot humanity, 
that while Contemplation is /»pt to warj) the in- 
toUigonce, Action strengthens and develops the mind. 
Like pragmatism, activism secs in truth a matter of life 
rather than of reason. 

E. : a philosophy of Life, by A. J. Jones (1912). 

EUCLID, Gk. mathematician of III. cent. b.o. ; 
nothing known of life except that he taught math’s at 
Alexandria ; immorl alisofl by works, Elements of Geo- 
metry and Data ; object of latter is to show that, given 
certain data, other facta can bo determined from them ; 
in famous Elements (13 books) hardly any important 
geometrical truth is omitted, and the demonstrations 
are so remarkably clear, concise, and exact, that for 
the Last 2000 years the work has everywhere been 
used as an introduction to the study of geometry ; 
also attributed to E. : Porisms (3 books). Conic Sections 
(4 books). Fallacies. 

Thomas Smith, E. : his Life and System (1902). 

EUCRATIDES (c. 175-129 B.C.), king of Bactria ; 
opponent of Deraolrius, whoso dynasty he dethroned ; 
kmgdom extended to W. India; murdered by his s. 

EUDJEMONISM, any ethical theory may pro- 
perly bo called eudoomonistic which holds that the 
moral end, by roforonco to which the moral value of 
action should be determined, consists in Welfare and 
Happiness {eudaimonia) ; but generally the term 
is applied only to hedonistic theories that identify 
Happiness with Pleasure. 

EUDOCIA AUGUSTA (401-400), wife of Thoo- 
dosiud II., Byzantine emperor; colobrutod for her literary 
gifts ; wrote poems, and paraphasos of scriptural works. 

EUDOXIA LOPUKHINA (1069-1731), Russ. 
Empress; m. Peter the Great (1089), but the union 
proved unhappy. Famed for her beauty and asceti- 
cism, she was soon neglected by her husband, and 
subsequently took the veil. 

EUGANEAN HILLS (45° 18' N., 11° 40' E.). vol- 
canic mountain ranee, N. Italy ; highest peak, Monte 
Vonda, 1750 ft. 

EUGENE (44° 3' N., 122° 51' W,), town, Oregon, 
TJ.S.A. Pop. (1910) 9009. 

EUGENE OF SAVOY, PRINCE (1663-1736), 
8. of Prince E. Maurice; owing to dislike of Louis 
XIV., entered service of Emperor Leopold I. ; served 
on Rhine; defeated Turks at Zenta (1697) ; fought in 
War of Spanish Succession (1699) ; with Marlborough at 
Blenheim (1704) ; fought against Fr. at Cassano (1705), 
and wounded (1706); gov. of Milan (1707); fought 
in Flanders, at Oudonarde (1708), and Malpkquet 
(1709); oontinued war against Franoe when Britain 
had withdrawn from alli^oe; returned to Vienna 


(1714); commander against Turks (1717), and defeated 
them with great slaughter in battle of Belgrade (1717); 
peace was concluded (1718) ; made vioar-gen. of 
Italy (1724) ; again went on campaign against 
France (1734), but returned after peace of 1736. 
He was a daring commander, reckless of his soldiers* 
lives. 

Malleson, Prince Eugene. 

EUGENICS (Gk. eu, well, and genos, race), the 
science which treats of the physical well-being of a 
race and of the influences which tend towards improve- 
ment or degeneration. From early times efforts 
have been made by various nations to produce a 
physically sound race ; tlie Spartans, for instance, 
exposed newborn children on hilltops to weed out 
weaklings, thus producing the finest men, if the most 
uncultured and un intellectual, in the whole of Greece. 
It was left, however, to Sir Francis Galton {q.v.) to 
crystallise the idea into a science. Besides writing 
and research, Galton founded a chair of Eugenics in 
the University of London, now held by Pearson, who 
has directed much valuable statistical research, which 
has not been imi>ugnod. Eugoniats hold that nature 
is much more important than nurture (their relations 
being expressed by 6 to 1). Goring confirmed the 
earlier work of Heron, proving, (fro® statistics token 
from criminals (assumed to represent for this purpose 
a chance selection of the general population), that 
consumption is almost if not wholly due to heredity. 
Drunkenness is also stated to bo much less due to 
surroundings than to inherited tendencies. Other work 
of the Eugonists claims to prove that the professional 
classes are much less fertile in production than the 
wastrels of the community, and to check one factor 
in the consequent increase of the less fit, the Mental 
Deficiency Bill was introduced in 1912, but was 
almost immediately dropped. 

Though the movement has the usual number of 
camp-followers, who bring o. into disrepute by their 
fantastic theorising, it is a most valuable science, 
and one which, if properly put into practice, will 
certainly raise the physical standard of mankind. 
There is in Britain a E. Society, a monthly 
review, and an International Congress was held in 
1912. Most of the periodicals are published in 
Germany, where the movement has spread with 
marvellous rapidity. 

Pearson, The Scope and Importance of National 
Eugenics (Dulau & Co.) ; Elderton, The Relative 
Strength of Nurture and Nature (Dulau) ; Pearson, 
Tuberculosis. Heredity, and Emnronment (Dulau). 

EUGENIE, ex - EMPRESS, Marie - EuoAiob- 
loNACB- Augustine de Montijo (1826- ), b. Gran- 

ada ; of Span., Ital., and Scot, descent ; m. Louis 
Najwloon, afterwards Napoleon III. (1853) ; retired 
to Chislehurst, Kent, with deposed emperor and a., 
the Prince Imperial (1871). 

EUGENIUS, name of four popes, of whom the 
most important wore; E. HI. (1146-53), pupil of 
St. Bernard. During his reign Arnold of Brescia was 
for a time suprome in Romo, and Second Crusade 
took place. E. IV. (1431-47) engaged in strife with 
the Colonna family ; deposed by the Council of Basel, 
but restored (1443). 

EUGUBINE TABLES, soo Iguvium. 

EUHEMERUS (fl. 300 B.c. ),Gk. writer on mythology. 

EULABES, a bird. See Gbackle. 

EULACHON, BOO under Salmon Family. 

EULENSPIEGEL, TILL, hero of a XVI. -cent. 
Ger. chap-book, full of coarse rustic jests and broad 
satire. 

EULER, LEONHARD (1707-83), eminent Swiss 
mathematician ; b. Basel ; BernouilU’s pupil ; prof, 
at St. Petersburg (1730) ; at Berlin at invitation of 
Frederick the Groat (1741-66) ; returned to St. Peters- 
burg, where he died ; awaraed Academy Prize ten 
times ; totally blind during last years of life. E. chiefly 
worked at problems left oy Newton. Wrote Th4of%e 
de la ConstruclUm el de la Manoeuvre des Vaieseauae; 
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Insiituiioni of the Differential and Integral Calculus ; 
Theory of Planetary Motion. Life by Kudio (1884). 

EUMALACOSTRAGA, 8eo under MALArosTRACA. 

EUMENES (d. c. 316 B.C.), famous Macedonian 
cen. who, after serving under Philip II. and Alexander, 
became ruler over Cappadocia. 

EUMENES I., king of Pergamum (263-241 b.c.). 
Eumsnes II., king, PJ7-169 b.c. ; formti alliance with 
Borne ; Pergamum flourished in his reign. 

EUMENIDA:, 800 Wasps. 

EUMENIDES, THE, soo Kkinyes. 

EUMENIUS (e. 260-311 A t).), Rom. panegyrist. 

EUMOLPUS (clm-sical myth.), reputed founder of 
the Eleusinian mysteric.s. 

EUNOMIUS (d. c. 394), bp. of Cyzicus ; was leader 
of extreme Arian party ; his heresy coridomnod by 
Council of Constantinople. 

EUNUCHS, oma.s(..nlatod male persona ; commonly 
employed as servants in Oriental harems. 

EUPALINUS, Gk. architect who constructed an 
aqueduct for Polycratos of Samos (d. 522 B.a), which 
still exists. 

EUPATORIA (45® IP N., 33® 22' E.), port, Russia, 
on W. coast of Ciimoa. Pop. 17,915. 

EUPATORIUM, family of composite plants com- 
mon in America, and found in parts of Europe ; various 
species used medicinally, and others in dyeing and 
tanning. 

EUPATRIDAI, nobility of Attica ; probably they 
alone possessed political power, and not the Geoniori 
(country folk) or Damiurgi (artisans) ; only a Eupatrid 
could be polemarch or archon. 

EUPEN (50® 37' N., 6® 3' E.), town, Rliiiie province, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 13,540. 

EUPHAUSIACEA, soo under Malaco.straca. 

EUPHEMISM, soft or pleasant turn given to the 
expression of a rude or unpleasant fact. 

EUPHONIUM, brass wind instrument of saxhorn 
family, with four and sometimes five valves ; usual pitch, 
C or B flat. 

EUPHORBIA, oil obtained from seeds of E. lalhy^ 
ris ; aimilar to croton oil ; Euphorbium is resin ob- 
tained from various African Bpecie.s of o. ; used in 
liniments, etc. ; both preparations are strong and 
pungent. 

EUPHORBIACEJE, dicotyledons characterised by 
the extreme variety of their vegetative organs, being 
mostly fleshy leaved herbs in Britain, shrubby or tree- 
like in the tropics, many posse-ssing a cylindrical suc- 
culent stem with the leaves reduced to spines. The 
tissues contain latex, that of Hovoa and Manihot when 
dried forming commercial rubber. The flowers are 
unisexual, and in Euphorbia are much reduced. They 
are massed together in a specialised infloro.scence termed 
a Cyathium. Each cyathium consists of a single cen- 
trally-placed female flower surrounded by five groups of 
male flowers ropro.sented by one stamen. 

EUPHORION (fl. 220 B.O.), Gk. poet and gram- 
marian ; valued elegies. 

EUPHRANOB (IV. cent. B.a), Gk. artist and 
sculptor. 

EUPHRASIA, see Eyebrtoht. 

EUPHRATES (31® N., 47° 22 E.), largest river in 
W. Asia. Total length, c. 1800 miles; breadth varies 
greatly, above estuary ^ mile. Source, in Armenia, 
oonsists of two arms, Kara Su (rising N.E. of Erzerum) 
and Murad Su (ruing near Lake Van, and joining near 
Keban Moadin) ; flows through mountainous region of 
Taurus ; lower down separates MesopotamU from 
Syria and Syrian Arabia ; joined by Tigris at Kurna ; 
united rivers chilled Shat-ol-Arab, and flows into 
Persian Gulf by many brancho.s. Upper course is wild 
and mountainous ; country levels near Hit, and river in 
middle and lower coursos flows througli plains, deserts, 
and swamps, sparsely cultivated and inhabited law- 
less Bedouin Arabs. Between Ana and Hit river is 
studded with islands. In ancient times rich cultivated 
plain well watered by canals ; several mouths of smaller 
oanals still kept open. Near Basra quantities of dates 


and rice are grown. Banks of river teem with anoieiit 
remains representing all periods ; site of Babylon. 
Principal tributaries : Sajur, Balik-Su, Khabur, and 
Kharum. Present chief towns : Samsat, Bir, Ana, Hit, 
Htlla, and Basra. Formerly used as means of trans- 
portation, even of armies, now, owing to rapids, currents, 
falls, rocks, and ruins of dams, river is rendered 
unnavigablo in middle and upper couisos. Chosnoy’s ex- 
pe<litions (c. 1830-35) discovered navigation impossible 
above Bir, except for native rafts. Groat floods take 
])lacc, due to niching snows on mountains of upper 
course. 

Che.‘;ney, Euphrates Expedition { 1850) ; Geere, By 
Nile, and Euphrates (1904). 

EUPHUISM, name for a stilted style of writing in- 
vented by John Lyly {q.o.) in fantastic romance Enphues 
(1579-80). It was intended for the reading of the 
upper classes ; naturalness was carefully avoided, the 
style being distinguished by far-fetched metapliors, 
similes, and alliteration. Queen Elizabeth succumbed 
to it ; Shakespeare mocked at it in Love*s Labours Lost. 
Greene and otliers imitated it ; but its vogue was ex- 
hausted early in James I.’s reign. 

EUPLECTELLA, see imder SroNOES. 

EUPOLIS (fl. 446-411 B.C.), Gk. comic poet; rival of 
Crutinus and Aristophanes. 

EUPOMPUS (IV. cent.), Gk. artist. 

EURAFRIGAN, offspring ot European and native 
African. 

EURASIAN, term used to designate half-castes 
sprung from Europeans and Asiatics ; principally in 
India. Eurasia in geography is Europe and Asia taken 
together. 

EURE (49® 6' N., 1' E.), department, N.W. Franco; 
area, 2330 sq. miles ; draintxl hy Euro and vSoino ; pro- 
duce.s cereals, timber, flax, fruit. Pop. (1911) 323,651. 

EURE-ET-LOIR (48® 25' N., 1® 30' E.), depart- 
mont, N.W. Franco; area, c. 2291 sq. miles; drained 
by Euro, Loir, and Seine; produces wheat, silk, cider; 
wooUons. Pop. (1911) 272,255. 

EUREKA (40® 52' N., 123® 58' W.), port, Qilifornia, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 11,845. 

EUREKA SPRINGS (36® 24' N., 93® 45' W.), town 
and health resort, Arkansas, U.S.A. ; has famous 
medicinal springs. Pop. 3672. 

EURIPIDES (480-406 B.O.), Gk. tragic dramatist ; 
b. Salamis ; s. of Mnesarehus, a wealthy trader ; was 
intended for an athlete, but adopted painting, subse- 
quently turned to dramatic work, and brought out his 
first play, the Peliadcs, at the ago of twenty- five. E. 
is said to have written about ninety plays ; gained the 
first prize at the ago of thirty-five, and four times 
flubsoquontly. Unlike his groat contemporaries, 
iEschylus and Sophocles, he appears to have taken no 
part in public affairs. On the contrary, ho is known 
to have boon a student and recluse ; liis domestic life 
is said to have been unhappy, and he doubtless suffered 
from the attacks of his great contemporary, Aristo- 
phanes {g.v.). In later life he forsoolt Athens and 
made liis homo at the court of Archelaus, kin^ of Mace- 
don, and tradition attributes his death to violence at 
the instance of jealous enemies. His extant works 
include: Alcestis, Medea, Hipjx)lytus, Hecuba, Andro- 
mache, Suppliants, Ion, Hcraclidce, Troade.s, Helena, 
PfuEuisscE, Orestes, Bacchcp., Iphigcnia inAulis, Hercules 
Furens, Jphige.nia in Tauris, Electra, and The Cyclops. 
As has been explamed elsewhere (Drama), E. ranks 
below A^ischylus and Sophocles, but hia plays served as 
the model for later wi- iters. 

Donne, Euripides ; A. 1). Thomson, Euripides and the 
Attic Orators ; Docharme, Euripides and the Spirit of 
his Dramas (Eng. trans.) ; Verrall, Euripides, the 
Rationalist. 

EUR OP A (classical myth.), dau. of .^enor, king 
of Phumicia ; carried away to Crete by Zeus, under 
form of white bull, and became mother of Minos, Sar- 
pedon, and Rhadamanthus. 

EUROPE, the most westerly and smallest continent 
of the Old World, has an area of 3,750,000 sq. 
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miles; its mainland lies between 36° and 71° 6' N., goes westward by the Carpathians, the hills of the 
and between 66° 20' E. and 9° 30' W. The extreme Crimea, and the Caucasus to the Casj>ian Sea ; there 
length (from Nordkyn on the N. to the S. of Greece) are N. ofiFshoota in the Vosges and mountains of 
is about 2400 miles, the extreme width from E. to W, Bohemia and S. Germany, and S. ofFshoots in the 
about 3000 miles. Europe is bounded N. by the Apennines, the Dinaric Alps, and Pindus range, and 
Arctic Ocean, on the E. (from Asia) by the Ural Moun- the Transylvanian Alps and Balkans, 
tains, Ural River, and the Caspian Sea, S. and S.E. by About two-thirds of the surface is a great plain, of 
the Caucasus, Black Sea, Bosphorus, Sea of Marmora, which the greater part is under 600 ft. above sea-level. 
Dardanelles, and -(Egoan Sea, S. by the Mediterranean It begins in S. of England and extends through N. and 
as far as the Strait of Gibraltar, where Europe is E. of Franco (which was united to England in a recent 
8i miles distant from N.W. Africa, W. by the Atlantic geological period), N.E. to the tundras along the 
Ocean. Arctic Ocean, and E. and S.E to the Caspian and 

Physical Features. — The Brit. Isles aro separated Black Seas ; low lands extend along the coast and 
from the mainland by the Eng. Channel and North Sea, lower courses of rivers of Portugal, Spain, S. France, 
Iceland by the North Sea, No vaya Zoinlya, Spitzbergen, Italy, Turkey, and Greece; and along the Danube, 
etc., by the Arctic Ocean. The coast-lino, about 48,000 oncirclod by tho Alps, Carpathians, and Balkans, aro 
miles in extent, is very much broken. It throws out tho tho plains of Hungary and Walachia. A considerable 
groat south-pointing peninsulas of Norway and Sweden area around the N. end of the Caspian Sea is below 



(Scandinavia) on tho north, Spain and Portugal (Iberian sea-level. Thoro aro two groat lake areas, one in tho 
Peninsula), Italy, and that of Turkoy, Greece, and tho low-lying district round tho Baltic, tho other in the 
Crimea on tho south, and tho north-pointing peninsula mouutainoua region of tho Alps, both districts which 
of Denmark. All along it aro islands, sFicltered road- havo boon subjected to intense ice action. 

Btoads, and situations for harbours. 'Pho many land- Tho A]])S and tho Valdai Hills aro the principal 
locked seas and considerable inlets and tho navigable watci’sheds ; from tho former flow the Rhino (to tho 
rivers bring a largo area within convenient reach of tho North Sea), Rhone, Po, and Adigo (to tho Mediter- 
sea. Except in Russia no plaoo is more than 300 ranoan), and tho Danube (to tho Black Sea); from 
miles from the soa, and the great plain of Hungary is the latter ilcsccnd tho N. Dvina (to tho White Sea), 
the only large region from which access to tho soa is tho Volga (to tho Caspian), tho Don and Dneiper (to 
difficult. In the N. traffic is interrupted in winter tho Black Soa), the W. Dvina and Niomon (to the 
by the freezing of seas and waterways. Baltic). The countries of Europe aro, in order of size. 

The mountainous regions are throe ; the chain Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, Spain, 
along the west of Scandinavia, tho Urals, and a series Sweden, Norway, Britain, Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
of chains running E. and W. across the ceiitro and Greece, Servia, Portugal, Turkey, Switzerland, Den- 
Boiith. This third hne begins at the Atlantic in tho mark, tho Netherlands, Belgium, Albania, Mon- 
ridges of tho Span, plateau, continues along the tenegro, Luxemburg, Andorra, Lichtenstein, San 
Cantabrian Mountains and tho Pyrenees, passes Marino, and Monaco. 

through France by tho mountains of Auvergne and Geology. — Archaean and Palseozoio rocks appear in 
the Cevenaes to the Jura and the Alps, and thence tho N. (the Outer Hebrides, Norway, N. Russia, etc*). 
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and in the great moimtam ranges above mentioned. S. 
of the northern band Cambnan, Silurian, Devonian, 
and CarboniferouB strata were deposited, stretching 
from Cumberland and Wales eastward. Then followed 
the Permian, Pala30zoic, and Mesozoio periods, during 
which the sea covered much of S. and central Europe, 
the Cretaceous period, in which there was a great up- 
heaval, continu^ in the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliooeno 
periods, the last-named being the age of volcanoes. 
The Glacial period practically complete the conforma- 
tion of the continent. The precious metals are not 
found in abundance, but there are rich veins of coal 
(chiefly in Britain, Belgium, Franco, Qerraanv), iron 
(the same, Sweden, and Spain), copper (Sweden and 
Spain), lead (Spain), zinc (Germany), mercury (Spain 
and Austria), sulphur (Sicily), and salt (Austria). 

Owing to the position of the continent in the N. 
temperature zone, the influence of the Gulf Stream 
along the N.W., the large amount of inland water, 
and the slope and exposure of the great plain, Europe 
has more temperate yet more varied Cltmatb than any 
other continent. The extreme N. is arctic, the 
sheltered Mediterranean district sub-tropicaL The 
S.W. winds, blowing over the warm Gulf Stream, bring 
abundant moisture and heat which are arrested by no 
western mountains ; nowhere is agriculture impossible 
owinp to drought except in S.h]. of Russia and in 
in tenor of Spain. As a rule, rainfall decreases and 
temperature increases from W. to E. 

Floea and Fauna vary in accordance with climate; 
f.e. from sub-arotic to sub-tropical. Indigenous 
animals include boar, wolf, oik, chamois, many species 
of deer, foxes, hares, and rabbits. A few bison are loft 
in Central Europe. The North Sea provides a valuable 
flshing-ground for herring, cod, mackerel, etc., while 
tunny-&hing is an important Meditolranean industry. 
Of native trees, fir, oak, apple, pear, and cherry are the 
most common; while many varieties, e.g, myrtle and fig, 
imported centuries ago from Asia; are found to thrive 
excellently. 

Every cultivated product can be grown farther N. 
than in other continents. The central regions pro- 
duce timber, fibres, cereals, and hardier fruits, the S. 
sub-tropical fruits, the N. the hardier cereals ; abund- 
ance of pasture and excellent fisheries. 

Races. — The languages spoken may be classified as 
Indo-European, Semitic, and Slav, the races roughly 
described as Caucasian. The question of races is by 
no means settled, but ethnologists, now entirely dis- 
regarding the test of language, tend to divide European 
races into the three chief classes of ‘Teutonic’ (tall, 
dolichocephalic, with blue eyes and fair hair), ‘ Mediter- 
ranean ’ (of middle height, dolichocephalic, with dark 
hair and eyes), and ‘ Alpine * (stocky and brachio- 
cephalic, with medium colouring), possibly all modifica- 
tions of one original European race. The identity of 
the Iberians, who preceded the Celts in Britain and are 
to be traced in Spain and elsewhere, is still disputed, 
while the Celts, it is thought, were midway between the 
Teutonic and Meditorranoan typos. The ethnological 
problems of tbe Gk. and Ital. peninsulas are still 
unsolved. 

The total population is estimated (1913) at 
450,000,000. 

HISTORY. 

The earliest civilisation of E. was in the Troad, 
the east coast of Greece and the islands of the 

Aegean Sea. lliis Polasgian, Mycenaean, or Minoan 
period lasted from c. 2000-1000 b.o. ; the Minoan 
towns are supposed to have acquired their arts from 
Egypt through Pheenician traders. The Hellenic 
period followed, and by the VII. cent. b.c. the highly 
organised and cultivated city-states of Greece wore 
flourishing, while the rest of Europe was occupied 
largely by Celtic and Teutonic races, who for many 
cent’s preserved their tribal organisation. One aspect 
of the Idstory of E. is the fall of the city-state and the 
tribe before the Empire, and the subsequent overthrow 
of the Empire by tbe modem nation. There were signs 


of unity in Greece in the alternate Athenian and 
Spartan supremacy, but never any true pan-Hellenio 
feeling; it was no groat disgrace to Medize, and the 
alliance against Phiup of Maoedon was too late to save 
Greece from the decisive defeat at Chssronea (338 B.a). 

The vast Empire of Alexander the Great, tbe next 
salient feature of history, broke up after his death in 
323 B.O., and was succeeded by the world-power of 
the Romans. The Rom. Empire existed in some form 
until 1800. Rome ceased to be its centre in 330 a.d. 
when Constantine the Great established his capital at 
Byzantium, henceforth Constantinople ; it was divided 
into East (Byzantine) and West in 395, with Rome as 
the capital of the Western division ; it was restored to 
nominal unity by the deposition of Augustulus, last 
Rom. emperor of the West, by the Goths in 476, but 
this event really meant the final division of East and 
West. The disputes about images in the churches caused 
the pope and Romans to repudiate the rule of the 
Byzantine emperor at the close of the VIII. cent., 
and in 800 Charlemagne, king of the Franks, was 
crowned emperor by the pope. See Rome ; Byzantine 
Empire. 

The Empire was attached to Germany from 962 (when 
Otto I. was crowned, receiving the title of Holy Rom. 
emperor of the Ger. people) to 1800, although the 
dignity was elective, ana, as in the great contest of 1619, 
the sovereigus of other lands sometimes became candi- 
dates for election. The Byzantine Empire kept alive 
Gk. civilisation, and protected Europe from the hordes 
of Asia until 1453, wlien it fell before the Turks. The 
Byzantine Empire, however, was a raeditcval and 
Oriental rather than a Rom. State, and the fall of the 
Western Empire in 476 is always taken to bo the end 
of the ancient and beginning of the modem history of 
Europe. 

Christianity became the religion of the Rom. Empire 
! in 312 ; it was preached to the Goths by Ulfilas ((/.v.) 
in 376 ; the Irish and Franks were converted in the 
V. cent., the English, VII. cent., the rest of N. Europe, 
Vlll.-Xni. cent., and Hungary, X. cent. Christianity 
and the tradition of Empire gave rise to some of the 
chief characteristics of mediseval Europe ; the con- 
ception of a theocratic world-power, of which the 
spiritual side was the papacy, the temporal aspect the 
emperor, has boon ascribed to the Miodlo Ages. The 
struggle of papacy and Empire for supremacy in this 
theocratic government was the chief political fact. 
The crusades. Gothic arch., and the production of epic 
and romantic lit. are other salient features. See 
Emttre, Holy Roman. 

The XV. cent, saw The Renaissance, which largely 
modified Christian by classical civilisation, ancl in 
Spain, Franco, and England the establishment of strong 
modern monarchies. The XVI. cent, swept away the 
notion of the world-power of papacy and Empire, the 
Reformation being largely an index of the movement 
to establish independent nations with national churches. 
The result of the wars of religiou, which raged until the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, was that the principle 
was established Oujus regio ejus religio. 

The XVII. cent, was marked by the decline of Spain, 
the loader of Europe since the union of its provinces 
at the close of the XV. cent, by Ferdinand ana Isabella. 
Their grandson, Charles V., ruled over Spain, the 
Netherlands, and the Empire, besides monopolising the 
trade with the New World discovered in 1498 throupjh 
Span, encouragement. Spain was also the chief 
Catholic power, and so religious, national, and com- 
mercial rivalry united Europe against her. 
r* After the abdication of Charles V. (1666) the Empire 
was settled on his younger son, and so separated from 
Spain, but for a cent, the Span, and Austrian Hapsburgs 
continued to trouble the Balance of Power (g.v.), a 
doctrine which now succeeded the mediasval iaoal of 
a world-empiro. Holland successfully secured its in- 
dependence of Spain, after a ^ht which exhausted the 
latter, at the close of the XVI. cent. ; Elizabethan 
sailors inflicted great damage on Span, commerce and 
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destroyed her fleets, and the last great war of religion, 
the Thirty Years War (1618-48), loft the petty Qer. 
States practically independent of the emperor. Finally 
France, the natural enemy of Spain, as situated between 
Spain and the Span. Netherlands, obtained the aid of 
CromwcU's Ironsides, brought Spain, which had not 
accepted the Treaty of Westphalia, to sue for peace, 
and by the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 1659, tied the 
hands of Austria and Spain. 

The following period, ‘ the ago of Louis XIV.’, is that 
of the ascendancy of France. This was one of the most 
glorious periods of Fr. history, but France was fatally 
weafcenea by the wars in which Cond6, Turenne, 
Villars, and others conquered Span, and Ger. territory, 
and at the close of Louis* reign the successes of Marl- 
borough in the War of the Span. Succession (1702-13) 
ended with the Treaty of Utrecht, whereby Britain 
obtained important concessions from both Spain and 
France, and Began to come forward as a great power. 
At the same time Russia under Peter the Great (1682- 
1726) had become tho chief northern power. The War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-48) brought im- 
portant accessions to Brit, territory overseas at the 
expense of France. By the accession of Louis XIV.’s 
grandson, Philip of Anjou, to tho throne of Spain in 
1700, France and Spain had been drawn together, and 
Bourbon * family compacts ’ were a feature of Euro- 
pean politics of this time. Tho revolt of Britain’s 
Amer. colonies (1776) was assisted by both France and 
Spain, and Brit, ill-feeling against Franco lasted after 
the Treaty of Versailles (1783), by which the inde- 
pendence of U.S.A. was recognised. Britain, Holland, 
and the king of Prussia made a Triple Alliance in 1788 
to guarantee Holland against Fr. aggression. 

The Fr. Revolution in 1789 dwarfed every other 
European event ; the first modern democracy w'as 
temporarily established ; Napoleon abolished the 
shaaowy Holy Rom. Empire (the emperor retaining 
that title for his Austrian dominions), became dictator 
on the Continent, and was a perpetual menace to 
Britain. At last Britain, which had restrained 
Napoleon by sea and in Spain, succeeded in forming 
the great European coalition, which brought his empire 
to an end in 1814. By tho treaties of 1815 the Bour- 
bons were reinstated, I^ombardy and Venice were made 
into an Austrian kingdom, and the Austrian Nether- 
lands were annexed to Holland. In nearly every 
country of Europe monarchs now carried out repressive 
measures against the beginnings of democratic agita- 
tion, Russia, Austria, and Prussia forming a Holy 
Alliance for the purpose in 1816. Risings in Spain 
and Portugal started in 1820, and the Carbonari move- 
ment commenced in Italy. The Holy Alliance success- 
fully put down the Itol. rebels, but, with tho defection 
of Russia to the Gk. side and aid of Britiin, the Gk. 
revolt against the Turks resulted in the establishment 
of Gk. independence (1827). This war, in which 
Britain was compelled to play into the hands of Russia, 
was the beginning of tho XIX. -cent, crusade of Russia 
against Turkey. The Crimean War (1854-56) showed 
the dread of the powers of Russian extension in Europe. 
The July lievolution of 1830 in France established the 
limited Orlesnist monarchy overthrown in the year 
of revolutions, 1848. Italy, Hungary, and Vienna 
itself rose against Austria, Italy becoming an inde- 
pendent kingdom (1861), and Hungary winning self- 
government under the dual system (1867) of the 
present Austria-Hungary. 

Britain this year had to deal with its chartist move- 
ments. Tho pre-eminence of Prussia in Germany was 
shortly afterwards recognised. Prussia had been 
slowly growing into a strong state since the early XVII. 
cent., and had defeated Austria in her War of Succes- 
sion. She now joined in the liberal outcry against 
Austria ; a caaua hdli was found in the Schleswig- 
Holstein question {q.v.\ and in 1866 Prussia inflicted on 
Austria the crushing defeat of Koniggrdtz, From this 
time Austria becomes more and more an Eastern power. 
The final step in Prussia’s rise to tho position of a great 
37 


power was in her defeat of Prance and capture of Paris 
m 1870-71. Prance had established tho Second Em- 
pire under Napoleon HI. in 1852, but with the defeat 
of Sedan (1870), where Napoleon himself was oaptured, 
the Empire foil, and tho Third Republic was estab- 
lished. In 1871 tho king of Prussia was raised to the 
position of German emperor. An important event 
of 1870 was the conquest of Rome from the pope by the 
nationalists. Germany, through the skill of Bismarck, 
managed to conciUate her fallen foe Austria, and to 
allay the jealousy of Russia, and in 1872 these three 
powers made the famous Dreikaiaerbund ; but Russia 
soon became restless under Germany’s control, and 
began to draw nearer to lYance. Austria and Russia 
joined in aiding the Christians of the Balkan States 
against Turkey, 1877-78, which led (despite the first 
remonstrances of Britain) to tho further dismember- 
ment of Turkey ; Monte nctrro, Rumania, and Servia 
becoming independent, and Greece receiving Thessaly. 
Austria-Hungary was allowed to occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1881, and in defiance of the protests 
of Britain, France, and Russia annexed the aimo in 
1908. Turkey was also forced in 1878 to promise 
better treatment of Cliristians in Armenia and other 
reforms — never carried out. 

Opposition to Fr. and Russ, interests in Africa 
and the Mediterranean led Italy to join her old mistress 
Austria in tho Triple Alliance with Germany of 1882 ; 
this has endured for three decades. Russia was led, by 
bribe of support against Turkey, to accept Bismarck’s 
proposition of a new alliance in 1884, and Russia, 
Germany, and Austria made a second league. Neither of 
tho allies, however, aided Russia during tho Bulgarian 
revolution of 1885-86, and the result was a long in- 
terval of friendship between France (which had never 
unbent towards Germany) and Russia. 

Britain, although interfering in the East to protect 
the Turk, or restrain his atrocities, maintained on tho 
whole a policy of ‘ splendid isolation ’ in tho second 
half of the XIX. cent., but in 1904 made with 
France the entente cordiaUf which covered France’s 
annexation of Morocco, and, by inclusion of France’s 
ally, Russia, led to the Triple Entente which now 
counterbalances the Triple Alliance (renewed 1913) in 
Europe. In the XX. cent, among the most momentous 
events in European history have been tho defeat of 
Russia by an Asiatic power, Japan (1904-6), the Alli- 
ance of the Balkan States to drive tho Turk out of 
Europe (see Turco-Balkan War, 1912-13), and 
Germany’s rise as a Great Naval Power, challenging 
Brit. Supremacy of tho seas (see Navies). 

Cambridge Modern Ilidory (1903, etc.); Lavisse et 
Rambaud, liiatoire Qinirale; Periods of European 
History (8 vols., 1893) ; Hassall, llaDdboolc oj European 
History (1902) ; Freeman, Historical Geography of 
Europe ; Stanford’s Compendium, Europe ; Latham, 
Nationalities of E. ; Geikio, Prehistoric E. (1880). 

EURYDICE (classical myth.), dau. of Nereus, and 
wife of Orpheus {g.v.). 

EURYMEDON (d. 414 B.C.), celebrated Athenian 
general who performed dislinguished service in Pelo- 
ponnesian War ; killed off Syracuse. 

EURYPTERINA, see Arachnida. 

EUSDEN, LAURENCE (1688-1730), Eng. poet 
and clergyman ; made poet laureate (1718) ; referred 
to in Pope’s Dunciad. 

EUSEBIUS (Gk. =piou8), in tho first four 

cent’s A.D. a common name of churchmen, many of 
whom have been canonised. 

EUSEBIUS OF CAISAREA (264-340), ecclesi- 
astical historian ; bp. of Caesarea, and one of the greatest 
Christian scholars and most prolific writers of his 
age. His Ecclesiastical History y which traces tho history 
of the Cliristian Church from the beginning to the 
triumph of Constantine, was written c. 326. His Life 
of Oonstantine carries on the story several years later. 
Amongst his other surviving works are Ms Preparation 
of the Gospel and Demonstration of the Gos^, defences 
against paganism and Judaism. His Ecclesiastical 
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History incorporates many valuable fragments from 
earlier writers now lost, and his Onomasticon deals 
with the topography of Palestine. Some works sur- 
vive only m fragments, or in Latin, S3rpiac, and 
Armenian versions. E. ’s theology had Arian tendencies, 
in reaction, perhaps, from the Sahellianism of his day. 

Eng. trans. in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. 

EUSEBIUS OF EMESA, Gk. theoloman, pupil 
of Eusebius of Cflesaroa ; very learned and a student 
of astronomy. 

EUSEBIUS OF LAODICEA (fl. 2.50), b. Alex- 
andria ; bp. of I^odicea ; noted for orthodoxy and 
saintliness. 

EUSEBIUS OF NICOMEDIA (d. 341), Gk. bp. 
and theologian, powerful under Constantino and Con- 
stantius ; of Arian sympathies ; eventually signed 
Creed of Nicsea. 

EUSEBIUS OF ROME, pope, 309, but deposed. 

EUSEBIUS OF SAMOS ATA (d. 381), strongly 
anti- Arian bp. ; martyred. 

EUSKIRCHEN (50® 39' N., 6® 48' E.). town, Rhine 
prov., Germany. Pop. (1910) 12,420. 

EUSPONGIA, see under Sponcjes. 

EUSTACHIAN TUBE, see Ear. 

EUSTATHIUS, Gk. ecclesiastic, abp. of Thcssalo- 
nica, 1175 ; student of Homer and Pindar ; denounced 
abuses of his time ; author of various works. 

EUSTATHIUS (XII. cent. A.D.), Gk. romance 
writer. 

EUTAW SPRINGS (33® 20' N., 80® 18' W.), village, 
S. Carolina, U.S.A. ; here Americans defeated British, 
178L 

EUTERPE, family of Central and S. American 
palms ; includes cabbage -palm, E. oJeracea. 

EUTHANASIA, from a Gk. word signifying easy 
death, is a term used for shortening life in hopeless 
coses, or dulling the sensibilities of the dying by means 
of drugs. The first is absolutely forbidden. 

EUTHYDEMUS (fl. c. 230 B.C.), king of Bactria ; 
famed for his three years* successful resistance of the 
attacks of Antiochus the Great. 

EUTIN (54® 8' N., 10® 30' E.), town, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Germany. Pop. 5399. 

EUTROPIUS (fl. c. 350-78), Rom. historian ; his 
Breviarium Historicm Romanes covers history of city 
from its foundation to time of Emperor Valons. The 
work is noted for simplicity and purity of stylo. 

EUTYCHES (c. 380-456), presbyter and archi- 
mandrite at Constantinople ; opposed Nestorius, but 
himself excommunicated for saying Girist was of two 
natures before the incarnation and one afterwards. 

EUTYGHIDES (IV. cent. B.C.), Gk. sculptor; 
famous for statue of Fortune. 

EUXINE, see Black Sea. 

EUYUK, Eyuk (40® 13' N., 34® 40' E.), village, 
Asia Minor ; has interesting ruins of structuro belong- 
ing to period earlier than that of Gk. civilisation. 

EVAGORUS (fl. c. 410-374 B.C.), king of Salamis 
(Cyprus) ; was associated with Conon, the Athenian, 
in his defeat of the Spartans at Cnidus (394). 

EVAGRIUS, surnamed ‘ Scholasticus * {c. 530-600), 
Church historian ; b. in Syria ; his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory covers the years 431-593, and continues the work 
of Eusebius and others ; Eng. trans. in Bohn’s Ecclesi- 
astical Library. 

EVANDER (classical myth.), s. of Hermes and an 
Arcadian nymph ; is said to have led an Arcadian 
colony into Italy, some sixty years before Trojan War. 
Upon the arrival of ^Eneas at Latium, E. became his 
ally against the Latins. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE (founded 1846), an 
association of Brit, denominations, to further religious 
liberty and evangelical principles ; has annual confer- 
ences and international meetings. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, Amor, denomi- 
nation founded in 1800 by Jacob Albright. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCH CONFERENCE, an 
assembly of representatives of Gorman Prot. churches, 
began In 1848. 


EVANGELICAL UNION, relirious sect whk^ 
separated from the Secession Chur^ of Scotland in 
1843; amalgamated with Congregational Union, 1896. 

EVANS, SIR ARTHUR JOHN (1851- ), 

Brit, archaeologist; important discoveries in Crete; 
excavated palace at Cnossos. 

EVANS, AUGUSTA JANE (Mrs. Wilson) (1836- 
1909), Amer. novelist ; author of SU Elmo (1866). 

EVANS, SIR GEORGE DE LACY (1787-1870), 
Brit, soldier ; served in Peninsular, Carlist, and Crimean 
Wars ; present at Waterloo, Alma, Inkerman. 

EVANS, SIR JOHN (1823-1908), Eng. archae- 
ologist and geologist ; s. of headmaster of Market 
Boa worth Grammar School; pres., Soc. of Antiquaries, 
1886-92; pros.. Geological Soc., 1874-76 ; treasurer of 
Royal Soc . ; K.C.B., 1892. 

EVANS, OLIVER (175.5-1819), Amor, engineer who 
made valuable experiments in steam locomotion. 

EVANS, ROBLEY DUNGLISON (1846-1912), 
Amor, naval commander- in-chief, known as ‘ Fighting 
Bob E.’ 

EVANSON, EDWARD (1731-1805), Eng. cleric; 
rector of 'I’owkesbnry, 1769; afterwards became Uni- 
tarian minister; wrote on theology .and Bible criticism. 

EVANSTON (42® 5' N., 87® 42' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S.A., on Lake Michigan; se.at of North-Western 
(Metliodist) Univ. Pop. (1910) 24,978. 

EVANSVILLE (38® N., 87° 30' W.), city, Indiana, 
U.S.A., on Ohio ; lumber ; flour and cotton mills. 
Pop. (1010) 69,647. 

EVARTS, WILLIAM MAXWELL (1818-1901), 
Amer. politician and lawyer. 

EVE, in Bible, wife of first man and mother of 
human race ; name in Hebrew is hhavvah^ inter- 
preted by (Jmesis as ‘ life.’ Probably original writer 
of Genesis (q.v.) idealised some popular tradition in 
such manner as to embody certain truths concemmg 
human nature suggostod by his own experience. Thus 
Eve’s formation from Adam’s rib expresses depend- 
ence of weak on strong, while serpcnt\s choice of her 
indicates her more sensuous nature. IStory has 
been made starting-point of many spoculntions ; 
Augustine originated discussion as to whether Eve’s 
soul was immediately breathed into her by God, 
or was t.aken from Adam ; and Milton, in Paradise 
Lost, develops theory that Adam’s fall was duo to 
his love for Eve, owing to which he preferred to 
share her fate rather than bo separated from her. 

EVELETH (47® 27' N., 92® 33^ W.), city, Minnesota, 
U.S.A. ; iron-ore mines. Pop. (1910) 7036. 

EVELYN, JOHN (1620-1706), Eng. diarist .and 
author ; Surrey gentleman, of Royalist syrnpathies. 
His famous Diary ^ covering the period 1640-1706, 
remained in MS. until 1818. Ho was also the author 
of Sylvia, a work on gardening. E. was one of the 
founders, and some time see. of the Royal Soo., and 
was noted for the purity of his life in a dissolute age. 

EVERDINGEN, ALLART VAN (c. 1621-75), Dutch 
landscape artist and engraver. 

EVEREST, MOUNT (27® 59' N., 86® 58' E.), peak 
of Himalayas, in Nepal, India ; higlicst mountain 
in world (29,002 ft.); named after Sir Gboroh 
Everest (1790-1866), Brit, soldier and engineer who 
conducted trigonometrical survey of Himalayas {q.v.). 

EVERETT.— (1) (42® 22' N., 71® 3' W.) city, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. ; steel and iron manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 33,484. (2) (47® 68' N., 122® 12' W.) city. 
Washington, U.S.A. ; sawmills ; iron smelters. Pop. 
(1910) 24,814. 

EVERETT, ALEXANDER HILL (1790-1847). 
Amer. diplomatist and author. 

EVERETT, CHARLES CARROLL (1829-1900), 
Amer. Unitarian minister ; prof, at Harvard University. 

EVERETT, EDWARD (1794-1865), Amer. poU- 
tician and orator ; Gk. prof, at Harvard, 1816 ; sat in 
Congress, 1825-35 ; gov. of Massachusetts, 1835-39 ; 
ambassador to Britain, 1841 ; pres, of Harvard, 
1846 ; Sec. of State, 1852 ; Senator, 1853-54 ; supported 
Union by patriotio speeches during OiTil War. 
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EVERETT, JOSEPH DAVID (1831-1904), Eng. 

scientist, author of handbooks on physics. 

EVERGLADES (20® 20' N., 80^ 30' W.), ft larj^ 
shallow lake, occupying part of peninsula of Florioa, 
U.S.A. ; encloses thousands of islands, covered with 
dense thickets ; inhftbited in part by Seminole Indians. 

EVERLASTINGS, or IMMORTELLES, popular name 
of plants, belonging generally to tho Gompositcct 
whose flowers retain their form and colour when dried. 
The Helichryaum grandiflorum, which grows wild at 
the Cape, and the Amw^hium alatuin^ found in New 
Souyi Wales, are well-known oxaniploa. Much used 
for^omorial wreaths, especially in France. 

EVERSLEY, CHARLES SHAW LEFEVRB, 
Viscount (1794-1888), Eag. barrister and politician ; 
M.P. from 1830; Speaker of House of Commons, 
1839-57 ; Viscount, 1857. 

EVESHAM (62® 6' N., 1® 67' W.), market town, on 
Avon, Worcestershire, England : has remains of 
Benedictine abbey, founded VIII. cent. ; town hall 
and grammar school are of XVI. cent. ; scone of defeat 
of Simon de Montfort by forcas of Prince Edward, Aug. 
1265; market-gardening. Pop. (1911) 8341. 

EVIDENCE, that which makes manifest ; any 
form of proof. In law, e. is us ii ally cither direct or 
circumstantial. 

( 1 ) In a court of law the * best ’ e. only is admissible, 
and therefore a copy of a letter will not bo admitted 
in e., if tho original can be obtained. Similarly a 
witness must tell what he himself knows, and not 
what some one else has told him, except in certain 
cases when hearsay e. is accepted. As a general 
rule, only such matters will bo admitted in e. as are 
relevant to the issue in dispute, i.e. which tend to 
prove or disproAu-) the main fn-ot in dispute (which is 
called tho /nef in issue). Anything that a party to 
a lawsuit or a prosecut ion said or wrote is admissible 
in e., if it is against tho interests of that party, and 
if it throws Ught on the matter in dispute, but it will 
not usually bo admitted if it is in his favour. Again, 
anything which a party hns done in the mat ter which 
is in dispute, or anytliing which explains the matter 
in dispute, will be admitted in e. both for and against 
that party. Moreover, when it is important to know 
the state of a man’s mind when ho did an act, any- 
thing he said or did while accomplishing the act, or any- 
thing which ho did or said in other ( ransactiona,is admis- 
sible in e. Til is is often done when it is sought to prove 
that a man insane when he committed a murder. 

(2) As opposed to direct ©., circumstantial e. merely 
proves surrounding circumstances from w'hich tho 
fact in issue may bo inferred. In murder trials this 
is frequently the only e. available. 

(3) Sometimes first-hand o. is not forthcoming, t.g. 
the statements made by the victim of a murder. In 
that case tho dying declaration of the victim will bo 
allowed in e. If the original of a document is lost 
or destroyed, e. of its contents may be given, as, for 
example, a copy of the document can be put in, or a 
person may state from memory what tho contents of 
the document wore. 

(4) Persons guilty of crime may make confessions^ 
and such confessions are admissible as e. against 
them, but not against their accomplices. But such 
confessions will not be admissildo unless they are 
voluntary, and they will not bo deemed voluntary 
if they are made in consequence of any threat or 
inducement held out by a person in authority. The 
prosecutor is deemed a person in authority for such 
a purpose; so, too, are judges, magistrates, constables, 
and other oflicors of justice. It lies with the prosecu- 
tion to show that a confession is voluntary ; but ft 
confession does not become involuntary by the fact 
thftt it was made whilst the accused was drunk, 
though this fact would diminish its value ; nor is it 
involuntary when made under promise of secrecy. 

(6) Not every kind of person can be called as a 
witness, and those called on to give e. cannot be 
compelled to answer every questioii put to them. 


No person can be compelled to give an answer to a 
question which would render him liable to criminal 
proceedings. The law will not allow tho powers of 
courts of justice to be employed as a means of extort- 
ing confessions of crime. TIio law, too, regards com- 
munications which pass between married couples as 
privileged. No wife or husband can be compelled 
to disclose any such communication. Of similar 
nature are the communications which pass between 
a person and his legal advisers. No barrister or 
solicitor can, without his client’s consent, be called 
upon to disclose any communication that his client 
may have made to him in his professional capacity ; 
but such communication must not have been made 
in the furtherance of some criminal object, or the 
privilege lapses. 

(6) Medical men can bo compelled to reveal con- 
fidential communications. With regard lo priests, 
authorities are somewhat conflicting. The priest 
may disclose such a communication, but judges 
would not countenance compulsion. 

Pitt Taylor, Law of Evidence (9th edit., 1896). 

Evidence, King’s, testimony of accomplice to 
a crime, purchased by pardon ; accomplice is usually 
acquitted before evidence is taken ; the corresponding 
procedure in Scots Law is taking evidence from a 
socius criminis. 

EVIL EYE is the name given to the belief thftt tho 
human eye is capable of malignant influence. Such 
belief was common amongst ancient nations, and is 
still very widespread, not only amongst savage races, 
but many civilised peoples. Envy is supposed to be 
at the root of the mischief, find extravagant praise was 
and is regarded as an unmistakable sign of its presence. 

Elwort-hy, The Evil Eye (1895). 

EVOLUTION. — vSo familiar are we with the 
word ‘evolution’ that wo ignore its assn mjAtion that 
there has been a true evolutio or unfolding of pre- 
existing characters in the descent of living things. 
But the general idea of the theory of evolution, or, 
more accurately, the Theory of Descent, is admitted 
bv all: that the earth is peopled with animals and 
plants which have not indeed sprung up into sudden 
disconnected existence, but are connected with each 
other in a long line, or lines, of descent ; that no matter 
how different they appear, all living things are blood 
relations, descended from simpler and still simpler 
ancestors. This great theory, although it received 
new life from the researches of Darwin and Wallace and 
Lamarck, is no new doctrine, for almost since scientific 
understanding began a hazy notion of connection 
between living things has prevailed. Gradually the 
idea gained in definiteness : in the V. cent. B.O., Em- 
pedocles, ‘ the father of the evolution idea,’ held 
that tho four elements played upon by love and hate 
yielded plants and animals, of which some were success- 
ful and survived ; in the IV. cent. B.c., Aristotle, with 
wonderful insight, considered that nature was a unified 
development, living things forming a continuous line 
of descent which in the beginning had sprung from 
inanimate matter ; and so with few additions of im- 
portance the subject stood, the fact of continuous 
descent recognised, its means unknown — until the 
present-day theories loomed on the horizon. Buffon 
and Erasmus Darwin are but two of the many XVIII.- 
cent. naturalists who, seeking in tho action of environ- 
ment, the struggle for existence, natural selection, 
and isolation, vague keys to the causes of variation, 
foreshadowed the truths which Lamarck, Darwin, and 
their successors were to place on a firm basis. 

The theory that life is a long heritage receives support 
mainly from two sources : tho direct evidence of 
PalsBontology (7.V.), which has actually traced in a 
few cases the steps and stages by which one kind of 
organism has gradually developed into a ralJher different 
kind of organism ; and the indirect evidence of the 
geographical distribution of animals, that creatures 
of a given kind have often an area of greatest abund- 
ance,-^a geographical headquarters, — and that, as one 
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recedes from the headquarters, animals are found still 
showing the headquarters characters, but loss and less 
predominantly, until these characters are all but 
swamped in newer developments. Such a series can 
be satisfactorily explained only on the assumption 
that all the creatures concerned nad a common origina- 
tion, probably located in the headquarters area, from 
which they have gradually diverged. The theory of 
common ancestry gains further strength from the 
fact that it makes clear many otherwise unaccountable 
similarities in the embryological developments of 
different creatures. 

Evolution depends on two working causes : the 
organism itself, and its environment. The first pro- 
vides the constant variations which are apparent even 
in the children of the same parents ; the second directs, 
or prunes, or selects these variations. Various theories 
lay stress^ upon different aspects of the development 
of variations and of their interactions with environ- 
ment. Thus Darwinism holds that exceedingly 
minute variations occur in all directions round a given 
mean, and that in the struggle for food and mates 
those animals with variations which hamper their 
efficiency are driven out of existence — in other words, 
that a natural selection is at work which prefers the 
most efficient variants, that the fittest survive. Such 
exceeding minute and gradual changes in character 
as Darwin postulated are known as ‘ continuous 
variations * ; but there also occur ‘ discontinuous 
variations,’ ‘ mutations,’ or ‘ sports,’ in which a now 
character suddenlv leaps into existence, to persist or 
be eliminated as selection may decide. But ‘ variations ’ 
arise from other sources than the inherent tendency 
of the organism to vary, and on those in particular 
Lamarckism lays stress. The surroundings of an 
organism may change and induce some compensating 
change in the animal or plant ; or an animal may find 
a habit, say that of burrowing, useful in some way, 
and the exercising of the habit may encourage a parti- 
cular development of (say) short strong hmbs, and 
hard scoop-shaped claws suitable for burrowing. 
Certainly tne unwonted use of an organ loads to its 
better development (functional modification), just as 
disuse leads to degeneration. As certainly the individual 
is thereby benefited, and if such * acquired characters * 
are transmissible (a doubtful point) so also is its pro- 
geny likely to persist, thus strengthened for the battle 
with circumstances. (See Heuedity, Mendelism, 
Mimicry, Protective Coloration.) 

£VORA (38^* 34' N., 7° 46' W,), city, the ancient 
Ebora, Portugal; has cathedral, abp.’s see; seat of 
univ., 1650-1769 ; cotton cloth, wine. Pop. 10,152. 

EVREUX (49° N., V 9' E.), town, Euro, Franco, 
with XL -cent, cathedral ; textiles. Pop. 18,300. 

EWALD, GEORG HEINRICH AUGUST (1803- 
76), Ger. theologian and Oriental scholar ; b. Got- 
tingen; first book, on Qenesisy published 1823 ; prof, of 
Philology, Gottingen, 1827-37 ; prof, of Philology, 
Tubingen, 1838, of 3’heology, 1841 ; recalled to 
Gottingen, 1848. His History of People of Israel^ 
finished in 1859, is work of great erudition. 

EWALD, JOHANNES (1743-81), Dan. lyrical 
poet; most famous work the lyrical drama," The 
Fishers, which contains the Dan. national song ; and 
other notable writings are his dramatic poem, Adam 
and Eve, and a tragedy, Rolf Krage. 

EWART, JAMES COSSAR (1851- ), Scot, 

zoologist noted for treatises on echinoderms and 
hybrids. 

EWART, WILLIAM (1798-1869), Eng. Liberal 
politickxn ; advocate of criminal law reform, and 
promoter of free libraries and the motrio system. 

EWE, negro tribe of ISlavo (Joast, W. Africa. 

EWELL, RICHARD STODDERT (1817-72), 
Amer. Confederate general. 

EWING, ALEXANDER (1814-73), Scot. Epis- 
copalian bp. of Argyll and the Isles (1873). 

EWING, JULIANA HORATIA ORR (1841-85), 
Eng. writer of numerous popular children’s stories. 


EWING, THOMAS (1789-1871), Amer. lawyer 
and politician; Sec. of Treasury, 1841; of Interior, 
1850 ; delegate. Peace Conference, 1861. 

EXAMINATIONS, educational tests applied to 
pupils in schools, undergraduates in univ’s, and com- 
petitors for posts, prizes, and distinctions. Organised 
competition for posts is old as civilisation (the Chin, 
public service was recruited by e. over 3000 years ago), 
and the degree system, which is coeval with univ’s, was 
based on o’s. Mediaeval e’s, partly oral, Laid chief im- 
portance on theses prepared and publicly delivered by 
examinees, and neglected mnemonic tests, which are chief 
features of modem e’s. The modern system of o. pajlbrs 
is not found until the early XVIII. cent. The thesis 
gradually became disused except for highest degree of 
a faculty, the Doctorate. A very high standard was 
proscribed for candidates for Oxford M.A. and B.A. 
degrees during reign of Charles I. ; the e. for M.A. 
(which cannot be conferred till lapse of three years after 
taking of B.A.) was replaced by simple payment of 
fee in 1807, and the same thing has happened at 
Cambridge. In the new univ’s, Manchester, etc., the 
M.A. degree is conferred on Honours graduates of throe 
years’ standing, and on pass students who undergo 
further ‘ M.A.’ o’s. In Scottish univ’s the B.A. (though 
not the B.Sc.) has boon dropped, and the candidate’s 
first degree is M.A. In Amer. univ’s A.B. S. B., and 
Ph.B., are the ordinary degrees, and the highest honour 
Ph.D. (requiring 2-4 years study from graduation). 
The system of allowing students to specialise in one 
subject and receive an ‘ honours ’ degree after e. in that 
alone was initiated (1830) at Oxford, where the pre- 
liminary e. Is called Responsions (‘Smalls’), the inter- 
mediate, Moderations (‘Greats’). Cambridge has 
only two o’s, the Previous (‘Little Go’) and 'I’ripos. 
The older univ’s wore primarily teaching bodies, out 
London Univ. established in 1858 an independent ex- 
amining body and confers its degrees on external 
examinees, as also does Dublin. The Examining U niv., 
which does no teaching itself, spread to India and the 
Brit. Colonies (see Universities). Honorary degrees 
are conferred by all univ’s, but Dublin also confers its 
degrees, after payment of foes, on women who have 
qualified for Oxford or Cambridge degrees. London 
Univ, admitted women to its e’s, 1878, Cambridge, 1881, 
Oxford, 1884 ; but last two do not grant them degrees. 

The Fr. baccalaureat is equivalent to Eng. matricula- 
tion, Scot. Univ. preliminary o.; or Ger. school -leaving 
{Abiturienten) e. ; the Fr. academic degree is that of 
licencie in any of the faculties, the Gorman that of 
Doctor. The Fr. Agrigation is a State competitive e. 
for posts in secondary schools. E’s for medical degrees 
are State e’s in Germany. Public e’s, for which pupils 
in Eng. secondary schools often train, are held locally 
by a board of Oxford and Cambridge examiners and by 
the College of Preceptors. In Scotland school having- 
certificate o’s take place annually under the Scotch 
Education Department. Grammar schools, high 
schools, and other secondary schools (the equivalents 
of the Ger. Gymnasia and Fr. lycies) may under certain 
conditions obtain Government inspection, which is 
given yearly to all State schools, primary or secondary. 
Owing to shortage of officers it has been propose 
Lately to abolish Army I3ntrance E’s. School inspection 
is a branch of the Civil Service, the lower branches of 
which were thrown open to public competition on basis 
of o, in 1870. In U.S.A. entrance o’s are dispensed 
with in many universities (not Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia) when pupil of certain recognised schools 
receives approval of his principal. The e. system has 
been much criticised and its imperfections allowed even 
by its supporters, and the State is the only employer 
of labour to grant offices as e. prizes ; it elimmatos, 
however, the element of jobbery. 

EXARCH.— (l)Title of viceroy of Byzantine emperor, 
e.g. of Ravenna. (2) Head of an ecclesiastical province 
or chief see; in Gk. Church the deputy of a legato, 
generally a bp. (3) Hoad of Bulgarian Church. 

EXCELLENCY, title held by Brit, colonial ad- 
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miniatraton, ambaaaadora, viceroy of India, lord- 
lieut. of Ireland ; by pres, of France ; and by gov’s of 
N. Amer. States. 

EXCHANGE, to give one thing for another ; to 
barter ; the public building where buBiness trans- 
actions are made ; to give one person for another, as 
the e. of prisoners of war ; the e. of regiments between 
officers, etc. 

The term is applied in particular to the London 
Royal Exchange, which is the central bourse of metro- 
politan commerce. The first building, erected by Sir 
Thomas Gresham, was opened in 1671 by Queen Fli:^- 
beth. It perished in the Great Fire (16CG), and its 
successor met with the same fate in 1838. The present 
building was owned by Queen Victoria in 1844. The 
principal ‘ ma^et * days are Tuesdays and Fridays, 
and the busiest time from 3 p.m. to 4 p.m. Besides 
the Royal Exchange, there are numerous other trade 
e’s, such as the Com, Coal, and Stock Exchanges, and 
similar buildings for like purposes are to be found in 
all the larger provincial cities and towns. 

The Stock Exchange is the market for stocks and 
shares in public companies, such as railway, mining, and 
the great industrial undertakings, debentures, consols, 
and all the securities for the repayment of loans issued 
by governments, municipal corporations, and trading 
companies. The dealers in these securities confine 
their operations to a small section of these securities, 
and do not deal in any others. Each section constitutes 
a * market,* and it is to the market for any particular 
class of securities that a broker resorts on behalf of a 
client who either wishes to purchase or sell stocks or 
shares. Amongst the principal markets on the London 
Exchange may bo mentioned the Consol Market, for 
the sale of government securities, the Amer. Railroad 
Market, the Foreign Market, which concenia itself with 
foreign securities, the ‘Kaffir Circus,’ for the trans- 
action of business relating to S. African mines, the 
‘Jungle,’ the market for W. African securities, and 
the Industrial Market for tho sale of stocks and shares 
in industrial undertakings. 

EXCHEQUER, department of Government which 
deals with public moneys. Name (Low Latin, acaccarium^ 
Fr. ichiquier) is derived from checked cloth on 
which money was counted. In early times Eng. E. 
department was called ‘ the tallies * from old method 
of keeping accounts by means of notched sticks. Chief 
authority for early procedure is Richard Fitz Neal, 
whose Dialogua de Scaecario was written about 1180. 

Court of Exchequer, originally a revenue court, later 
became ordinary court of law, its judges being Imown 
as barons. In 1834 old offices wore abolished by Act 
of Parliament, and now E. under comptroller-gon. 
came into existence ; this however, proved unsatis- 
factory, and in 1866 the E. as a separate department 
was entirely done away with, the existing e. and audit 
department being founded in its place. E. at present 
day is official style of state revenue ; monies due to 
Government are paid into Bank of England or of Ire- 
land to account of E., and are supervisod by auditor- 
^en., who CTants payments on receipt of orders proceed- 
mg from Treasury. 

Chancellor of Exchequer is now first finance minister 
of Crown ; he was origibally an Under Treasurer ap- 
pointed to keep counter-roll to that of Lord High 
Treasurer, and was judge in E. court. Chancellor sat 
as judge for last time in 1735. 

H. Hall, Antiquities of ihe Exchequer (1891) and 
Court Life under the' Plantagenets (1901). Publica- 
tions of Hpe Roll Society. 

EXCISE, Inland Revenue tax upon dutiable goods ; 
license chargee for permission to deal in, or retail, 
wines, spirits, tobaooo, etc. ; the department which 
superintends this taxation. 

EXCLUSION BILL, bill brou^t before parliament, 
1679, to exclude the R.C. Duke of York from the throne ; 
most important political subject of last years of 
Charles II. 

EXCOMMUlflGATlON, term used for the de- 


privation of a Christian of the right to communicate, 
or for entire cutting off from Christian Church. It has 
parallola both in tho Old Testament and elsewhere, 
and is roforrod to several times in the Now Testament. 
In the Middle Ages the penalty was frequently in- 
flicted, even kings being excommunicated. Heresy, 
immorality, or refusal to recognise in any way the 
Church’s authority render men liable to e. It has 
seldom been resorted to in Prot. countries, but can 
still be pronounced in England by ecclesiastical courts. 
It is still inflicted by the R.C. Church on her disobedient 
children, and in the mission field native converts are 
excommunicated for immorality. Tho Soot. Presby- 
terian Church can exercise the power of e. 

EXCRETION, waste product of a plant or animal ; 
differing from a secretion in not being produced for a 
useful purpose. 

EXE.— (1) (60*’ 37' N., 3“ 26' W.) river, England; 
flows through Somerset and Devon and enters Eng. 
Channel. (2) (37® 47' S., 144® 36' E.) river, Victoria, 
Australia. 

EXECUTION.— (1) Act of carrying out the death 
penalty. See Capital Punishment. (2) In law, tho 
making of a legal instrument valid, e.g. the e. of a will 
or a deed ; process of carrying out a judgment of a 
court ; writ by which an officer carries out a judgment. 

EXECUTIVE, see Administration. 

EXECUTOR, person whom a testator appoints 
to wind up his estate and distribute the assets in 
accordance with the terms of the will. When the 
deceased has left no will there can be no executors and 
no probate. The property, if realty, will go to his 
heir-at-law, and if personalty to his next of km. But 
as it is desirable to wind up the estate the Court will 
appoint an administrator, who will be in practically the 
same position as an e. In general, any person may bo 
appointed as e., but infants, lunatics, and bankrupts. 
A person desiring to be made an administrator apjmes 
to the Court, which will appoint the husband or wife 
of the deceased in preference to others ; failing either 
of those, tho next of kin. Executors and adminis- 
trators are not entitled to any remuneration unless the 
will specially provides for it, but thejr are entitled to 
reasonable out-of-pocket expenses meurred in the 
course of their duties. Having buried the testator, 
proved the will, paid the testator’s debts, and caUed 
in the money owing to the estate, the executor’s next 
duty is to distribute the assets among the beneficiaries. 
An e. is, however, bound to pay the just debts of the 
testator before he distributes the property. An e. is 
not generally responsible for the defaults of his co- 
executor, unless he has contributed to them in some 
way ; but, if ho sees his co-executor commit a breach 
of trust, he must stop it at once, or he would be held 
personally responsible. 

EXEDRA, m classical arch., an out-of-doors seni- 
ciroular seat, generally vaulted over ; an alcove. 

EXEGESIS, word used by Christian theologians 
for explanation of the Bible with regard to matters 
of faitn and morality ; used of literal and allegorioal 
expositions ; demands knowledge of original text, 
an<l therefore touches textual criticism. 

Cave, Introduction to Theology (1896). 

EXELMANS, REN£ JOSEPH ISIDORE, COUNT 
(1775-1852), Fr. marshal; served under Murat in 
Austria and Spain ; aooompanied Napoleon to Russia. 

EXEQUATUR, official document of authority 
issued by a foreign sovereign to his consuls. 

EXETER (60^ 43' N., 3® 31' W.), city, county town 
of Devonshire, England, on Exe. Ancient and historic 
city, believed to have been occupied by Romans. 
Cathedral founded XU. cent., finished XIV. cent., of 
Norman and Geometrical Decorated styles ; fine 
organ, beautiful roof and screens, and minstrels’ 
gallery. Other places of interest are: Rougemont 
Castto (XI. cent.), Guildhall (XV. to XVI. cent.), 
Albert Memorial Museum, Technical Coll. Manu 
faotures include agricultural implements ; chief market 
for * Honiton ’ lace. Pop. (1011) 48,660. 
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E. A. Freeman, Exeter (1887) ; Addleshaw, Exeter 
Cathedral (1808). 

EXETER (42® 58' N., 70® 57' W.). town. Now 
Hampshire*, U.^.A., on Exetor river; macUmeiy, 
boots and shoos. Pop. 5000. 

EXETER BOOK, a collection of Xl.-cent. O.E. 
poetry, etc., preserved at Exeter (^thedral, and con* 
taining such poems as Christ, Juliana, Guthlac; pub. 
by Early Eng. Text Society. 

EXETER, EARLDOM, MARQUISATE, AND 
DUKEDOM OF, titles hold by different Eng. families 
at different dates. John Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, 
was or. duke (d. 1400) ; executed for conspiracy 
against Heniy IV. Earldom held by Cecil family 
m>m 1605-1801, when raised to marquiaate. 

EXETER HALL, building in the Strand, liondon ; 
erected 1831 ; became property of Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 1880, and was the scene of many 
important Free Church, philanthropic, and liberal 
meetings ; Strand Palace Hotel erected on its site, 1009. 

EXHIBITION, a public display, particularly of arts, 
crafts, etc. ; an allowance made to students in a univ. 
The public e. is an institution of comparatively modem 
date. E’s were hold in England in the latter part of 
the XVIIL cent., and also in France; and these were 
followed by others in the early years of the XIX. cent. 
The exhibits, however, were the productions of the 
countries in which they were hold. The title ‘ The 
Great Exhibition * is still attached to the first inter- 
national 0 . held in London (1861), although in magni- 
tude it has been greatly surpassed by many others, 
notably those hold in Paris, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
If the idea of a great international e. did not actually 
originate with the Prince Consort, he certainly took the 
leading part in giving effect to it. A building, con- 
struct^ of iron and ^ss, was designed by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and erected m Hyde Park. It was opened by 
Queen Victoria (May 1, 1851), and during the 144 days 
it remained open was visited by upwards of 6,900,000 
people. At the close of the e., the building, under the 
name of ‘ The Crystal Palace,’ was removed to Syden- 
ham, Kent, Within tho last quarter of a cent, many 
notable e’s have been held in Manchester, Glasgow, and 
other large provincial centres. 

EXHUMATION, the act of removing a corpse 
from a burial-place, the authority for which lies in the 
hands of a coroner, but in England directions arf5 usually 
given by the Home Secretary. 

EXILARCH, hereditary office, hold by leader of 
Babylonian Jews, who were called ‘ the people of the 
Exile.’ 

EXILE, see Banishmknt, 

EXMOOR FOREST (51® 10' N., 3® 46' W.), elevated 
moorland, on S.W. borders Somersetshire and N.E. 
Devonshire, England ; ancient forest. 

EXMOUTH (60® 37' N., 3® 24' W.), watering-place, 
at mouth of river Exe, Devonahii’e, England. Pop. 
(1911) 11,963. 

EXMOUTH, EDWARD PELLEW, 1ST 
VISCOUNT (1757-1833), Brit, sailor; commanded 
in E. Indies, 1804; North Sea, 1810; Mediterranean, 
1811; bombarded Algiers, 1816; vice-admiral, 1832. 

EXODUS, BOOK OF, second book of Old Testa- 
ment ; name of Gk. derivation, meaning ‘departure.’ 
Naturally divided into three parts ; first part (chaps. 1 
to 18) is historical, describes enslavement of Children 
of Israel in Egypt, birth and upbringing of Moses, 
his mission as deliverer of his race, the ten plagues, 
institution of Passover, and the depart.ure from 
Egypt ; second part (chaps. 19 to 24) is legislative, 
narrates the giving of the law on Sinai, and confirma- 
tion of Mosaic Covenant ; third part (chaps. 26 to 40) 
is chiefly constructive, narrates oilers respecting 
Tabernacle, consecration of Aaron’s family as priests, 
making of Golden Calf and resulting punishment, and 
finally the building of the Tabernacle. E. shows many 
traces of Egyptian influence ; numbers of Egyptian 
words ooour, and regulations of Mosaic law show 
influence of Egyptian life. E. is a compilation by 


various writers from documents of different date, Ha 
sources, according to Driver and other authorities, 
being same as those of Genesis (q.v.). The sources, 
P, or the Priests’ 0)de, J, and E, are generally easily 
recognisable ; the last two are not always easily 
distinguishable in the legislative sections. First 
eighteen chapters have their source mainly in J and E, 
with extracts from P in various chapters ; chaps. 19 to 
24 and 31 (v. 18) to 34 (v. 28) are from J and E, except 
for three verses in chap. 24 ascribed to P, to whom also 
ch^s 25 to 31 (v. 18) and 34 (v. 29) to 40 are due. 

Exodus, W. H. Bennett (Ontu^ Bible); S. R. 
Driver, Introduction to Literature of Old Testament* 

EXODUS, THE, the departure from Egypt and 
journey to Palestine of the Children of- Israel, described 
in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, and 
Joshua (qq.v.). These books are now known to bo of 
composite character, and to have been written long 
after the events they describe ; this accounts for the 
non-continuity of tho story and for the incompatibility 
of some of the stal-eraents. The facts are not easily 
separable from tradition, especially as no mention of 
the Israelites has been discovered among Egyptian 
inscriptions, and there is thus no external evidence 
with which to coi^are the Israelite records. 

Exodus, W. H. Bennett (Century Bible, Jack). 

EXOGAMY, see Family. 

EXORCISM, ceremony of casting out evil spirits. 
Import-ant in early Christian Church. K.C. Cliurch has 
form of service for exorcising demons, and a minor 
order, ‘ Exorcists.’ 

EXOTHERMIC, see Chemistry (Thermo-C.). 

EXOTIC, something of a foreign character; par- 
ticularly applied to rare foreign plants. 

EXPATRIATION, act of compulsory or voluntary 
exile. See Banishment. 

EXPERT, legal term for specialist whose services 
are employed in courts of law. 

EXPLOSIVES. — Tho essentials of an explosive are 
that it shall be as powerful as possible, smokeless, and 
sufficiently stable to withstana ordinary conditions of 
manufacture, storage, and carriage. Explosives are 
usually mechanical mixtures of substances which may 
not be explosive in themselves, but which unite with 
the production of large volumes of gases. Tlio union 
is brought about by the application of heat or by 
percussion. Gunpowder is a mixture of charcoal, 
sulphur and nitre. Chloiules and permanganates are 
usil sometimes instead of nitre. Clilorates mixed 
with aromatic compounds make powerful blasting 
preparations. 

Pro'pellants (which on explosion throw neigh lx>urmg 
substances some distance) consist of nitrogen com- 
pounds. Nitro -glycerin and gun-cotton may be re- 
garded as nitric acid in which the hydrogen has been 
replaced by a carbon group. High explosives for shells 
are made from picrio acid and its compounds, since 
these are easily detonated by percussion and heat. 
Mercury fulminate forms the chief constituent in fuses, 
detonators, and caps. Smokeless 
mostly modifications of gelatinised gun-cotton with 
nitro-glycerin. 

Guttmann, Manufacture of Explosives (1895). 

EXPROPRIATION, act of depriving of pro- 
prietary rights. The term is ©specially applied to a 
Government action in appropriating, or modifying, 
personal rights in property. 

EXTEN8ITT, the perception of space is supposed 
by many psychologists to develop (mainly through 
motor activity) out of a vague experience ot volumin- 
ousnesB or 'extensity.* Some regard this experience 
as confined to visual and tactual xieroeption ; others 
think it discernible in all sensation. 

EXTENUATING CIRCUMSTANCES, extreme 
provooation, previous good character, etc., urged 
m defence of a oriminaL 

EXTERRITORIALITY, in international law, 
exemptions from law of any state which in special 
oiicumstanoes are enjoyed by members of a foreign 
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ataU within ita dominions. Those privileges accrue to 
sovereij^» ambassadors, armies, and public ships. 
Sovereigns, unless incognito, are immune from juris- 
diction of foreign country. 

EXTORTION, oppressive or illegal exaction by a 
public official or private person. 

EXTRACT, in pharmacy, a concentrated prepara- 
tion made either by evaporating the juice obtained 
from a plant, or by solution of soluble dried sub- 
stances. 

EXTRADITION, the act of delivering up to the 
govemmont of a foreign country a person accused of 
committing crime within that county. All civilised 
countries have e. treaties, and there is generally little 
hesitation in transferring criminals. A foreign criminal 
would be extradited from the United Kingdom only 
on the request of the diplomatic agent of the I’ower 
made to the Home Sec., who would refer the matter 
to a magistrate. After allowing the accused fifteen 
days for appeal against the magistrate’s decision, the 
e. would become effective. Political offences do not, 
in England, come within the scope of e. treaties. 

EXTRAVASATION, passing of fluids through 
wounds or perforations in vessels of body, e.g. escape 
of faeces from ruptured intestine into abdominal 
cavity, or of blood from split blood vessels as the 
result of a blow. 

EXTREME UNCTION, R.C. sacrament, in which 
sick persons at the point of death are anointed with 
oil (Epistle of St. James 5 ^^), ble 85 <ed by bp. 

EYBESCHUTZ, JONATHAN (1090-1704), Gor. 
rabbi and scholar. 

EYCK, HUBERT VAN (c. 1370-1426). and JAN 
VAN E. (c. 1389-1440), Flom. artists ; founders of 
the early Flem. school. They were court painters of 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy. Their subjects are chiefly 
scriptural, and, apart from the general excellence of 
their work, the bro’s are credited with the invention of 
oil-painting, colours having been previously mixed 
with gums. Examples of their woras are to be soon 
in the London Nat. Gallery, and at Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Paris, and other continental cities. Thoir 
sister, Margaret, was also a painter of eminence. fSeo 
Painting. 

Weale, Van Eyck (Masterpieces of Colour). 

EYE, the organ of sight, the essential part being a 
globular mass, tho eytbalU contained in a bony cavity 
of the skull called the orbit, communicating with the 
brain by tho optic nerve, and moved in tho cavity by a 
set of small muscles, while it has three refractive media 
through which the rays of light pass, tho aqueous 
humour in front, the crystalline lens in the middle, and 
the vitreous humour behind. 

Tho Eyeball is an almost perfect sphere, c. 1 inch in 
diameter, tho front part bulging slightly forwards. It 
has 3 coats, the outer protective fibrous covering, or 
sclerotic, being white and opaque, except in the more 
prominent front part, where it is transparent and 
forms the cornea, a fine canal, tho canal of Sohlemm, 
running round the eyeball at the junction of opaque 
and transparent parts. The sclerotio is continued 
behind on to the optic nerve, which pierces it. The 
middle coat consists of the choroid membrane, the 
ciliary processes, and the iris, the first extending not 

uito so far forwards as the canal of Schlemm, being 

eeply coloured with pigment cells, and containing 
many fine blood-vessels ; the ciliary processes extend 
radially round the eyeball at the junction of the 
sclerotic and cornea, containing the radiating fibres 
of the ciliary muscle, whose function is to regulate tho 
lens in accommodating the eye to near objects ; while 
the iris is a thin, coloured curtain hanging in front of 
the lens of the eye, perforated in the middle with a oir- 
onlar hole, the pupil, for the transmission of light. 

The inner coat is a delicate structure, the retina, 
which becomes thinner towards the front, the nervous 
part ending behind the oommenoement of the ciliary 
processes, while the pigmented part is continued on to 
the back of the iris. The retina has two small round 


marks upon it, one in the middle, called the yeUow spot, 
the centre of which is thinned out and is the point of 
keenest vision, and the other below and to the inner 
aspect of this, with raised edges and depressed in the 
middle, called the blind spot, which is the point of 
entrance of the optic nerve. The retina is formed of 
8 layers of elements : (a) the pigmented layer, com- 
posed of pigmented hexagonal flat ceils ; (6) the layer 
of rods and cones, minute nervous structures which 
receive the impressions of light, tho rods being more 
numerous except at the yellow spot, which has only 
cones; (c) outer granular layer of oval cells; (d) outer 
molecular layer of interlacing cell branches ; (e) inner 
granular layer of oval cells ; (j) inner molecular layer of 
interlacing coU branches ; {g) layer of large nerve cells ; 
(A) layer of nerve fibres, which go to the optic 
nerve. 

The aqueous humour, between the cornea and the 
lens, is composed of water with a very slight solution 
of albumen and salt, beheved to be secreted by the 
choroid membrane. 

Tho crystalline lens, held in position by hgaments 
from the cihary processes, is situated behind tho pupil, 
in contact with tho iris, making a depression into the 
vitreous humour beliind. Convex on both sides, it is 
composed of many thin layers of transparent ribbon- 
like fibres, whoso effect is to increase the lens’ refrac- 
tive power. The vitreous humour occupies the in- 
terior of the eyeball behind the lens, and is a trans- 
parent jolly of practically tho same composition as the 
aqueous humour contained within a fine hyaloid 
membrane. 

The muscles which move tho eyeball in the orbit 
consist of tho four recius muscles, one above, one below, 
and one on each sido ; the superior oblique pulls the 
eyeball downwards and outwards by a pulley; the 
inferior oblique pulls it upwards ana inwards. The 
eyelids protect the eye in front, and are composed of 
sicin, with some fibres of the orbicularis palpebrarum 
muscle, the sphincter muscle of the orbit, plates of fibro- 
cartilage, called the tarsal plates, glands which lubri- 
cate the edges of the Ucls, largo modified sweat glands 
(the latter, when inflamed, cause a ‘ stye *), and a layer 
of mucous membrane covering the back of the eyelids 
and the front of tho eyeball, called the conjunctiva. 

The lachrymal glana secretes tho tears, which bathe 
and prevent irritation of the cornea and conjunotiva, 
and lies in the upper and outer part of the orbit, several 
ducts from it opening upon tho upper part of the con- 
junctiva. The tears are conveyed away by two small 
canals from tho inner angle of the eye communicating 
with tho nose. 

Sight. — Tho rays from a luminous object strike the 
cornea, and converge from it to pass through the aqueous 
humour. Those which fall on the farthest out parts 
of the coniea are shut off by the iris, but the oentral 
rays pass through tho pupil to tho lens, which, having 
a high refractive index, greatly converges them. The 
rays then pass through the vitreous humour, and are 
brought to a focus on tlie sensitive retina, forming upon 
it an inverted, but otherwise exact, image of an object. 
Probably by some chemical change the nervous ele- 
ments in the retina are stimulated, and this impression 
is transmitted by the optic nerve to the brain. 

The eye, in a position of rest, normally sees distinctly 
objects about 20 ft. or more away, and it requires to be 
specially accommodated to very near objects. This 
is brought about by a change in the lens, the anterior 
surface becoming more convex, and the posterior sur- 
{6kie very sUghtly more concave, through contraction 
of the cihary muscle, which drags upon the suspensory 
hgament of the lens. See Vision. 

Diseases and Delects. — For Blindness; see separate 
article under that heading. 

Astigmatism results from irregularity in the lens 
or the cornea, causing indistinotness of some parts 
of the imago on the retina, and is cured by the use of 
suitable glasses ; Presbyopia is a failure of accom- 
modation due to the defioionoy in power of the ciliary 
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muscle and hardening of the lens in old ago. Myopia 
(f.e. near- or short-sighted noss) and JlypjsRMETROPiA 
(far-sightedness) are duo to abnormal shape of the 
eye, usually hereditary, the globe being lengthened 
and the rays brought to a focus in front of the retina 
in the former, and behind the retina in the latter. 
See Spectacles. 

A Stye is due to inflammation of one of the largo 
sweat glands in the eyelid, and is treated by frequent 
hot-water fomentations ; while Blepharitis is in- 
flammation and ulceration at the edges of tlio lidet, with 
yellow crusts sticking the eyelashes together, for the 
cure of which yellow oxide of mercury ointment is 
applied daily. In both, tonics are given and the 
general health looked after, as they do not usually 
occur in healthy peoi)lo. 

The conjunctiva is alfcetod by various types of in- 
flammation. Catarrhal Conjunctivitis, a common 
and simple form, is characterised by reddening of the 
white of the eye, and by a gummy exudation. It is 
treated by a mild astringent solution, e.g. boracio acid, 
or silver nitrate, used as a lotion tlirico a day. Puru- 
lent Conjunctivitis is much more dangerous, and 
in the form of Ophthalmia neonatorum^ which attacks 
newly bom children through irritating discharges from 
the mother, it is the cause of over a third of the 
blindness in European children. Washing the eye.s 
with solutions of silver nitrate, e.g. argyroU immedi- 
ately after birth prevents its occurrence. Phlyc- 
tenular Conjunctivitis is a form in which little pus- 
tules occur, especially on the margin of the cornea, and 
should be treated with mild astringent solutions, and 
by attending to the general health ; while in Trachoma 
or Granular Conjunctivitis reddish granules form, 
generally on the conjunctival surface of the upper lid, 
and this typo requires treatment, perhaps operative, 
by a medical man, under whose care, indeed, all eye 
diseases should at once be put. 

Keratitis, inflammation of the cornea, often 
associated with ulceration, is treated by bathing 
with boracio acid or silver nitrate solutions and shading 
the eye from the light ; one form of it, interstitial^ is 
generally characteristic of congenital syphilis. 

Iritis, or inflammation of the iris, arises from many 
causes, e.g. tuberculosis, rheumatism, and is treated 
by dilating the pupil with atropine ; but it may 
reimiro operative treatment. 

Cataract is opacity in the lens, which may bo 
present at birth, or caused by diabetes, by changes in 
the lens in old age, extension from eye disease else- 
where, or by wounding of the lens ; and it can only 
bo cured by an operation. 

The retina may be affected by inflammation, bleed- 
ing, by the blocking of the arteries supplying it, or 
inflammation of the optic nerve. 

Glaucoma, due to increased tension in the eyeball, 
affects the retina and causes the person affected to see 
coloured rings or ‘ halos ’ round lights. It is treated 
by surgical operation. 

Swanzy and Werner, A JJandhooJc of the Diseases 
of the Eye and their Treatment (10th od., 1912). 

EYE (62® 18' N., 1® 8' E.), market town, Suffolk, 
England. 

EYEBHIGHT (Kujihrasia)^ root-parasitic found in 
Britain, as E, officinalis ; astringent properties ; member 
of Scrophulariaceo'. 

EYEMOUTH (66® 52' N., 2® 5' W.), seaport village, 
at mouth of Eye, Berwickshire, Scotland ; important 
fisheries. 

EYLAU (54® 22' N., 20® 40' E.), town. East Prussia, 
Germany, near Konigsberg ; foundries and sawmills ; 

C t battle (1807), in which Napoleon defeated 
siana and F^ssians. Pop. (1910) 3274. 

EYRA, see under Cat Family. 

EYRE, EDWARD JOHN (1816-1901), Brit. 


administrator and explorer ; successively gov. of 
St. Vincent and Jamaica. 

EYRE, SIR JAMES (1734-09), Eng. judge. 

EYRE, SIR VINCENT (1811-81), Brit, general 
distinguished in Afghan War and Ind. Mutiny. 

EYRIE, or Eyby, nesting-place of eagle or hawk ; 
also the brood reared there. 

EZEKIEL, Hebrew prophet, whose name signifies 
‘ God strengthens me,* or ‘ God is strong,* was the son of 
Buzi, and of priestly descent ; ho was carried off to 
captivity in Babylonia with Jehoiachim by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 697 or 699 b.o., and apparently spent 
the rest of his life in a Jewish colony on banks 01 the 
Chebar, about 200 miles N. of Babylon. Ho began to 
prophesy about five years after the Captivity, and 
continue to do so for about twenty-two years. Book 
may be divided into three parts, of which the (irst 
(chaps. 1-24) contains denunciations of the sins of 
the age and prophecies concerning impending fall of 
Jerusalem, ^ond part (chaps. 26-32) consists of 
prophecies concerning heathen nations of Ammon, 
Moab, Edom, Philistia. Tyre, Sidon, Egypt. Third 
part (chaps. 33-48) is full of consolation and promises 
future restoration, ending with a vision of the Temple. 
Tlie authenticity of the book has never been seriously 
impugned. 

Ezekiel^ W. F. Lofthouse (Cenfury Bible); Driver, 
Introduction to Literature of Old Testament. 

EZRA, Old Testament character at lime of Jews* 
return from Exile ; hia work is diiscribod in Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiak. 

EZRA, THIRD BOOK OF.— ITiis apocryphal 
book is called First Esdras in the 8optuaginU and 
Syriac versions. Third Esdras in the Vulgate. It has 
been compiled chiefly from Book of Kznij with inter- 
polations from 2 Chronicles and Nehcrniah ; of original 
additions, story of Darius and throe wise men is most 
remarkable. This book was used by Josephus, and 
detracts from merit of his history; it is quoted by 
Athanasius and other early writers. Rejected by 
Council of Trent. 

Wright, Introduction to Old Testament. 

EZRA, FOURTH BOOK OF.— This book Is called 
Second Esdras in English Apocrypha, and is also 
variously known as Apocalypse of Ezra^ 1 Ezra^ J Ezra, 
and 5 Ezra, Original text is not extant, but according 
to Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, and other versions, book 
was written in I. cent. a.d. It has no connection with 
the canonical book, but contains a series of visions 
dealing with racial and religious questions. 

EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, BOOKS OF.— Those 
books, which are the sequel to Chronicles, were origin- 
ally regarded as one book in the Hebrew Canon ; they 
are nn med respectively First and Second Esdras in the 
Vulgate, Second Esdras and Nehcrniah in the LXX. 
Each may be divided into two parts. First part of 
Ezra (chaps. 1-6) relates return from exile under 
Zerubbabel, c. 636 b.o., and rebuilding of temple, c. 
616 B.o. ; second part (chaps. 7-10) deals with 
second return under Ezra, c. 467 b.o. First part of 
Nehcrniah (chaps. 1-7) gives Nehemiah’s journey 
from Shushan, c. 1 14 B.C., and reconstruction of walls 
of Jerusalem ; second part (chaps. 7 (v. 736) to end) 
treats of restoration of Jewish religion and reform of 
various abuses. Written chiefly in Hebrew, with 
portions in Aramaic, books are a compilation ; those 
parts written in first person may be ascribed to per- 
sonal memoirs of Ezra and Nchemiah respectively, 
while those in third person are by a later writer whom 
many authorities believe to have been the author of 
Chronicles. 

Ezra, Nehemtah, and Esther, T. W. Davies (Century 
Bible) ; Driver, Introduction to Literature of Old 
Testament. 

EZZOLIED, XL-oent. Ger. poem on Christ*B life. 
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ip 6th letter of Eng. and T^atin alpha!>ot, deriving 
9 its form from the Greek digamma (q.v.). 

FABBRONl, ANGELO (1732-1803), Ital. author. 

FABER, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1814-63), 
Eng. theologian and hymn writer ; became R.C., 1846 ; 
wrote many ascetical and devotional works. 

FABER, JACOBUS, Fabri (c. 1455-1636), 

French Prot. reformer; trans. Now Testament (1523) 
and subsequently whole Bible into Fr. 

FABER, JOHANN (1478-1641), Gor. R.C. theo- 
logian, but partly sympathetic with Reformation 
loaders. 

FABER, JOHN (c. 1690-1766), Eng. engraver whose 
mezzotints of portraits are well ^own. His f., John 
( c. 1660-1721), was also a well-known engraver. 

FABER, KASPAR (fl. 1776), founder of firm of 
Ger. pencil makers. 

FABERT, ABRAHAM DE (1599-1660), Fr. 
marshal ; famed for heroism and devotion. 

FABIAN, ST., pope, 236-50 ; martyred in Docian 
persecution. 

FABIAN SOCIETY, see SoaALlSM. 

FABIUS, Rom. patrician gens ; distinguished 
members are : Quintus Fabius Maximus Rullianus, 
six times consul; won victory at Sentinumt 296 b.o. 
Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, dictator 
(221 B.O.); wore out Hannibal and saved the State by 
masterly tactics, drawing on the Carthaginians and 
refusing to fight ; hence called the Cunctator (delayer). 
Quintus Fabius Pictor (fl. 220 b.o.), earliest Rom. 
annalist ; fought in Gallic War ; wrote, in Gk., hist, 
of Rome from the earliest period to his own day. 
Quintus Fabius Aixobrogicus, defeated AUobrogi, 
121 B.O. 

FABLE, sometimes called ‘ apologue,’ is a fictitious 
narrative intended to enforce some moral or useful 
precept, and the characters are generally animals. This 
form of lit. is of very ancient origin, and many of the 
earliest f s that have come down to us from the Greeks 
are supposed to be derived from earlier Buddhist 
moral stories called jataka^, iEsop {q^v.) is generally 
regarded as the first fabulist, but very little is known 
about him, save that he is believed to have lived in the 
VI. cent. B.o. At a later period Babrius, a Gk. writer, 
made himself responsible for the first collection of 
iEsop. Amongst J^t. writers, the f’s of Phssdrus (g'.v.), 
a freedman of Augustus, are noteworthy. The greatest 
of modern fabulists was Joan de La Fontaine (^.v.) ; 
Florian (g.v.) ranks next to him among Fr, fabulists. 
Noted Ger. fabulists were Christian QoUert (1715-69) 
and Gotthold Lessing (1729-81). Eng. verse fables 
have been written ny Dry den, Prior, and Gay. 
Rostand’s Chanticleer and Maeterlinck’s The Bltu 
Bird are f’s in dramatic form. 

FABLIAUX, short moral or satirical metrical tales 
in old ]^. lit. From one to two hundred still survive, 
mostly written during the XIT . and XIII, cent’s. 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, Ia Fontaine, and later story-tellers 
made free use of the mediaeval f. 

FABRE, FERDINAND (1827-98), Fr. novelist; 
deals chiefly with mountain-village life. 

FABRE i D*£GLANTINE, PHILIPPE FRAN- 
CSOIB ( 1750-94), Fr. dramatist, poet, and revolutionist ; 
guillotined. 

FABRETTI, RAPHAEL (1618-1700), Ital. archae- 
ologist. 

FABRIANI, SEVERING (1792-1849), Ital. educa- 
tionist. 

FABRIANO (43* 21' N., 12* 53' E.), town, Ancona, 
Italy ; paper-mills. Pop. 9417. 


FABRICIUS, GAIUS LUSCINUS (fl. 285-78 
B.O.), Roman consul and popular hero ; famed for his 
victories over the Lucanians, Samnites, and Taren- 
tines ; censor (276), and distinguished by his pro- 
motion of social reforms. 

FABRICIUS, GEORG (1616-71), Ger. poet and 
scholar. 

FABRICIUS (ACQUAPEDENTE), HIERONY- 
MUS (1637-1619), ItaL anatomist; prof, of Anatomy 
at Padua after Fallopius {q~v.) ; author of several 
works on anatomy, specially embryology. 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN ALBERT (1668-1736), 
Ger. scholar and bibliographer. 

FABRICIUS, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1746- 
1808), Dan. naturalist ; then prof, of Nat. History 
and Political Economy at Kiel (1775); made important 
researches and wrote several works on entomology. 

FABRIZI, NICOLA (1804-85), Ital. patriot. 

FABYAN, ROBERT (d. 1513), Eng. merchant and 
chronicler ; his New Chronicles of England and France, 
first pubrf 1516. 

FAQADE, front, or face, of a building, generally 
architecturally embellishod. 

FACCIOLATI, JACOPO (1682-1769), Ital. phil- 
ologist. 

FACTOR. — (1) A constituent element which helps 
to bring about a particular result. (2) An agent en- 
trusted with the possession of goods for the purpose of 
selling them on commission. Ho has, under the 
Factors Act (1889), an implied authority to dispose of 
them in the ordinary course of his business, and can 
bind his principal on a bona fide sale, even where he has 
no express authority to selL (3) In Scotland, the 
steward of an estate. 

FACTORY ACTS, the Factory and Workshop Act 
(1901), and other legislative measures, regulate the 
omplovment of women and young persons in mills and 
workshops, fixing the hours, meal-times, holidays. See 
Labour. 

FACULTY. — (1) Term signifying the powers of the 
mind, such as memory, imagination. (2) Order granted 
by a bp. allowing an act otherwise illegal ; thus any 
important internal arrangement of church furniture, 
organ, etc., would necessitate a f. The Court of 
Faculties, an Abp.’s Court, founded by Henry VIII., 
now confines its attention chiefly to granting licences of 
marriages without publication of banns. (3) The term 
is also used to designate the collective members of a 
learned profession, or university, such as the f’s of 
law, science, medicine, arts, etc. 

FAED, THOMAS (1826-1900), Scot, artist ; genre 
pictures. 

FAENZA (44® 17' N., 11* 63' E.), walled city, 
Ravenna, Italy ; formerly famous for Majolica ware, 
known from name of town as ‘ faience ’ ; cathedral ; 
silk manufactures. Pop. 13,966. 

FAEROE, Faroe (62* 10' N., 7® W.), islands in 
N. Sea, between Iceland and Shetland. Capital, 
Thorshavn, in Stromo. Seventeen out of twenty-two 
inhabited ; coast-line steep, inland flat-topped mts. ; 
currents dangerous, and storms frequent, so that even 
harbours are insecure, but always free from ice. Pro- 
duce peat and ooaL Industriee : sheep-farming, fish- 
ing, wild-fowling. Area, 539 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
18,000. 

FAISULA: (43® 60' N., 11® 18' E.), ancient name of 
Fiesole (?.v.). 

FAFNIR (Norse myth.), Sardian of the Nibelung 
hoard ; slain by Sigurd the Volsung. 

FAGGING, system in Eng. pubUo schools hy which 
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juniors are compeUecl to perform certain duties for the 
senior boys. Tho system dates back several cent’s. 

FAGGOT, bundle of sticks ; name once given to a 
non-existent soldier whose name appeared on muster- 
roll ; ‘faggot-votes* were created, till 1884, by sub- 
dividmg property amongst nominal owners, or by such 
sale of property under mortgage or otherwise as would 
entitle these owners to a vote. 

FAGUET, fiMILE (1847- ), Fr. literary critic ; 

prof, of Fr. Lit., Sorborme ; member of Acadeinio 
fran^aise. 

FAHRENHEIT, GABRIEL DANIEL (1686-1736), 
Gor. scientist who introduced use of quicksilver and 
new scale for thermometers. See Tuermometers. 

FAIDHERBE, LOUIS LfiON CESAR (1818-89), 
Fr. soldier, writer, colonial administrator. Increased 
Fr. W. African possessions ; gov., Senegal, 1854; com- 
manded army of north in Fianco-Prussian War. 

FAIENCE (Fr.), name given to a kind of fine glazed 
earthenware, originally made at Faonza {q.v.). 

FAILLY, PIERRE LOUIS CHARLES DE (1810- 
92), Fr. general ; won battle of Mentana in Italy 
against Garibaldi (1867) ; defeated at Beaumont (1870) 
in Franco-Prussian War. 

PAIN, AGATHON JEAN FRANCOIS, BabON 
(1778-1837), Fr. historian; Napoleon I.’s sec. 

FAINT or FAINTING, loss of consciousness duo 
to weakness of Imart’a action. See Shook. 

FAIR, a public market held on an extensive scale 
on a fixed date and in a particuhir place. Formerly the 
f. was hirgely mixed up with tho showman’s business, 
but this has to a great extent boon eliminated. In 
various parts of England f’s are known as the ‘ Wakes.’ 
F’s are now held for a specific purpose, as tho sale of 
horses, cattle, poultry, dairy produce, etc. Thus 
Horse F’a are held at Homcastlo, Wood bridge, Barnet ; 
Nottingham has its Goose F. ; Gloucester, a Qioese F. 
F’a date from the Roman occupation, but they first 
become of importance after the Nortnan Conquest. 
St. Bartholomew’s F. was instituted in 1133 and was 
not suppressed until 1855. 

FAIR HEAD, Bknmobe (55* 13' N., 6* 9' W.), 
promontory, Antrim, Ireland ; c, 040 feet high. 

FAIR ISLE (59* 33' N., 1* 38' W.), island between 
Orkney and Shetland ; 480 feet high in one part ; 
area. 3 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 139. 

FAIR OAKS, Seven Pines, railway station, 7 
miles E. of Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A., on Chicka- 
hominy ; scene of victory of Federals over Confederates, 
June 1, 1862. 

FAIRBAIRN, ANDREW MARTIN (1838-1912), 

Scot. Congregationalist theologian ; principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, till 1909 ; wrote numerous works, 
especially on religion, philosophy, and dogmatics. 

FAIRBAIRN, SIR WILLIAM (1789-1874), Scot, 
engineer ; along with Lillie built up a famous business 
in Manchester, and improved in ill- works and water- 
wheels ; established shipbuilding yard at MOlwall, 
London ; first to build an iron ship ; erected Conway 
and Menai Straits tubular bridges, 1846 (with Robert 
Stephenson) ; made steam-boiler improvements ; Pros., 
Brit. Assoc., 1861; Bart.. 1869. Life^ by Polo (1877). 

FAIRBANKS (05* N., 147* 50' W.), town, Alaska; 
largestgoldcampin in tori or of Alaska. Pop. (1910)3641. 

FAIRFAX, EDWARD (c. 1580-1635), Eng. author ; 
trans. (in verse) Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered (1600), and 
wrote a treatise on witchcraft. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, FERDINANDO 
FAIRFAX (1584-1648), Scot. Laron; Roundhead 
general in Civil War ; routed, Marston Moor ; gov. 
of HuU, 1643, York, 1044. 

FAIRFAX OF CAMERON, THOMAS FAIRFAX, 
Babon (1612-71), 8. of above, Eng. soldier; served 
under Cnarles I. before outbreak of Civil War, after 
which became lieut. -general under his f., LCrd Fairfax, 
on Parliamentary side; distinguished in long contest 
in Yorkshire; Became commander-in-chief of Parlia- 
mentary forces in 1645 ; routed Royalists at Langport, 
1645; during second Civil War he reduced Kent and 


forced Royalists to surrender Colchester (1648) ; 
opposed execution of king, and refused to act as judge 
at his trial ; put down insurrection at Burford (1649), 
and soon afterwards retired from active service ; 
Member of Restoration Commission, 1600. 

FAIRFIELD (41* 8' N., 73* 15' W.), town, Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. ; rubber manufactures. Pop. (1910)* 
0134. 

FAIRFIELD (41* N., 92* W.), city, Iowa, U.S.A. ; 
seat of Parsons Coll. ; wagons, farm implements. 
Pop. (1910) 4970. 

FAIRHAVEN (41* 38' N., 70* 58' W.), town, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., at mouth of Acushnot ; iron 
goods; yacht-building. Pop. (1010) 5122. 

FAIRHOLT, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1814-66), 
Eng. antiquary and wood-engraver ; his best-known 
work is Costume in England (1846). 

FAIRIES, supernatural beings, both of good and 
evil influence ; also known by the names of ‘ brownies,’ 

‘ elves,* and various other terms. In Devon and 
Cornwall they are called ‘ pixies ’ ; in Ireland, ‘ gentle 
people.* In popular belief ‘ good * f’s can bo helpful 
in many ways, and their interest is to bo encouraged ; 
but ‘ wicked * f’s spirit away children, leaving change- 
lings in their places, and commit various other kinds 
of mischief. Those malignant spirits sometimes 
assumed the appearance of beautiful women who lured 
eoplo to destruction or madness. The belief in f’s has 
een common to all lands and to all periods. 

Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales (1891). 

FAIRLIE, ROBERT FRANCIS (1831-85), Scot, 
engineer; invented doublo-bogie engine (1864). 

FAIRMONT (39* 28' N., 80* 9' W.), city, W. 
Virginia, U.S.A., on Munongahola ; coal mines. Pop. 
(1910) 0711. 

FAIRY RINGS, circular spaces of rich dark grass, 
nourished by decayed fungi, supposed by tho super- 
stitious to be the places where fairies hold their revels. 

FAITH may be defined as the assent of the intellect 
to truths on evidence extrinsic to them ; thus we 
believe in the oxistonco of Mt. Krobus because of our 
belief in the explorers who have seen it. From this 
it is clear how largo a part f. plays in daily life. Super- 
natural or religious f. merely adds to the definition, 
that tho extrinsic evidence is suporriatural or rehgious, 
e.g. tho authority of God who has revealed tho truth. 
Faith has also the sense of a body of beliefs; and, still 
further, it is often loosely used to ilescribo confidence, 
trust which indeed presupposes, but is not itself faith. 
See Religion. 

The doctrine that bodily diseases can be healed with- 
out any specific treatment by the faith of tho suller- 
ing, — Faith-healing, — is now widely hold, not only 
by followers of Christian Science (q.v.), but al.so, among 
others, by tho sect called theJPeculiar People, founded 
by John Banyard (1838). Healings at Lourdes and 
other places of pilgrimage art) also by some attributed 
to faith-healing, and it is not disputed that nervous 
diseases may benefit in this way. 

FAITHFULL, EMILY (1835-96), Eng. philanthro- 
pist and lecturer on women’s emancipation. 

FAITHORNE, WILLIAM (1627- 91), Eng. artist 
and engraver ; produced crayon portraits and en- 
gravings of many eminent persons from Charles I. 
downwards. 

FAIZABAD (37* 8' N., 70* 39' E.), fortified town, 
on river Kokcha ; capital, Badakshan, Afghanistan ; 
military post. 

FAJARDO ( 18* 20' N., 65* 40' W. ), town, Porto Rico, 
on E. coast; commercial centre ; sugar. Pop. 3000. 

FAKHR UD-DIN RAZI (1149-1209), Arab, theo- 
logian and historian. 

FAKIR, name given to Indian ascetics correspond- 
ing to Muhammadan dervishes {q>v,) ; some live in 
monasteries, others are mendicant. 

FALAISE (48* 63' N., 0* 11' W.), town, Calvados, 
France; birthplace of William the Conqueror. Pop. 
6740. 

FALASHAS, Hamitio tribe in Abyssinia ; claim to 
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represent ten lost tribes of Israol, and practise Jewish 
reugion. Hold Abraham's day, day of Covenant, 
Passover, harvest festival, and Feast of Tabernacles. 

FALGAO, CHRISTOVAO DE SOUSA (c. 1512- 
67), Portug, poet. 

FALGK, ANTON REINHARD (1777-1843), Dutch 
statesman. 

FALCON (c. 10* N., 72* W.j, maritime state. Vene- 
zuela ; extends along coast on Caribbean Sea ; capital, 
Coro. Area, 9573 sq. miles. Pop. 139,110. 

FALCONE, ANIELLO (1600-66), ItaL artist; 
battle-scenes. 

FALCONER, HUGH (1808-65), Scot, botanist; 
advised tea-planting and growing cinchona bark in 
Tnd. Empire ; saved teak forests from reckless felling ; 
described Ind. fossil fauna. 

FALCONER, WILLIAM (1732-69), Brit, poet and 
sailor ; b. Edinburgh ; drowned at sea ; author of The 
Shipwreck (1673) and the Universal Marine Dictionary 
(1769). 

FALCONET, ETIENNE MAURICE (1716-91), 
Ft. sculptor. 

FALGONIDA:, see Hawk Family. 

FALCONRY, a field sport popular among upper 
classes during Middle Ages, and, though severely 
checked by civil wars of Charles I., still in existence, 
h'. consists in hunting birds and small animals by means 
of falcons or haw^. These are either taken from the 
nest and trained (called eytssea), or captured when 
full-grown and tamed (called passage-hatvks). When 
hunting-bird is sufficiently trained, it is taken out 
hooded to the place where it is to be ‘ entered at 
the quarry,* when the hood is removed. Falcons are 
entered at winged game, hawks at winged and ^oimd 
game. The females are more frequently used than 
the male, owing to their superior strength. When a 
falcon sights its quarry it rises to a height above it and 
* stoops ° upon it, while a hawk does not rise but flies 
in a straight line. After killing, the bird is called back 
by the ‘ lure,* hooded, and taken back. 

Cox and LascoUos, Coursing and Falconry (1892) ; 
Mitchell, Art and Practice oj Hawking (1900). 

FALCONS, see Hawk Family. 

FALDSTOOL, reading-desk in Anglican or R.C. 
churches ; folding stool used by R.C. bishops. 

FALERII (42* 20' N., 12* 26' E.), one of twelve chief 
cities of Etruria ; W. of Tiber, N, of Mount Soraote ; 
destroyed by Rome, 241 B.o. ; modem Castellana. 

FALERIO (43* 7' N., 13* 25' E.), ancient town, 
Pioenum, Italy ; modern Fallerono. 

FALGUIERE, jean ALEXANDRE JOSEPH 
(1831-1900), Fr. artist and sculptor. 

FALIERO, MARINO (1279-1355), doge of Venice ; 
executed for plotting to murder nobles and declare 
himself prince. 

FALK, JOHANN DANIEL (1768-1826), Ger. 
philanthropist and author. 

FALK, PAUL LUDWIG ADALBERT (1827- 
1900), Qer. ^^litician ; Pnission I\linister of Public 
Worship and Education ; retired, 1879. 

FALKE, JOHANN FRIEDRICH GOTTLIEB 
(1823-76), Ger. historian. 

FALKIRK (56* N., 3* 48' W.), town (parliamentary 
burgh), Stirlingshire, Scotland, including suburbs of 
Ste^ousemuir, Grahamston, Bainsford, and Camelon ; 
centre of fertile agricultural and extensive coal-mining 
district ; important iron manufactures, dating from 
XVII. cent. ; breweries, explosives ; formerly noted 
for cattle markets, called ‘ Trysts * ; scene of defeat of 
Wallace by Edward I. (1298), and victory of Prince 
Gharlio's army (1746). Pop. (1911) 33,569. 

FALKLAND (56* 16' 3* 13' W.), royal burgh, 

Fifeshire, Scotland, at foot of £. Lomond Hill. Ancient 
palace (e. 1450-1540) was favourite residence of 
Stewart sovereigns; James V. d. here (1542); restored 
by Marquis of Bute (1888). 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, Ilxs Malouinxs (East : 
51® 41' S., 57* 51' W. ; West : 61* 36' S., 60® W.), 
Brit. Crown Colony in S. Atlantic (300 miles E. of 


I Magellan Straits), consisting of East Falkland (3000 
‘ sq. miles). West Falkland (2300 sq. miles), and depend- 
encies of South Georgia (c. 1000 sq. miles) and other 
dependencies (South Orkneys, South Shetlands, 
Graham’s Land, Sandwich CTOup); includes over 100 
small islands ; capital, ^^nley (East Falkland). 
Coast is ^gular, with many exceUont harbours ; 
highest point, Mt, Adam (over 2300 ft.) ; many small 
rivers and lakes; no forests, and no coal, peat being 
burnt ; climate healthy. Chief industry is sheep- 
raring ; whaling stations ; wool, hides, taUow, whale- 
oil exported. F. L were sighted by Davis (1692) ; 
called after Lord F. by C)aptain Strong (1689); per- 
manently oooupied by Britain (1832), and used as penal 
colony for some years ; administered by gov. Pop. 
(1911) 2300. 

FALKLAND, LUCIUS CARY, 2ND VISCOUNT 

(c. 1610-43), Eng. soldier and politician ; fought 
against Soots (1639) ; member of Short and Long 
Parliaments ; at first supported Parliamentary party ; 
Sec. of State (1642) ; espoused Royal cause, and 
kffied at Newbury (1643) ; wrote Discourse on Infalli- 
bility ; in philosophy was a rationalist ; friend of 
Clarendon. Life and Times, by Marriott (1907). 

FALL RIVER (41® 40' N., 71® 10' W.), city, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., at mouth of Taunton ; has many 
handsome buildings; t^xtensivc cotton manufactures; 
ironworks. Pop. (1910) 119,295. 

FALL, THE, see Adam, Eve, Sin. 

FALLACY, breach of logical rule, though loosely 
applied to any false statement. Fallacies may be 
ised as (1) Logical, in the mere form of state- 
ment, without regard to the meaning of the terms ; 
(2) Material, oonoemed with the subject-matter of the 
argument. See Looio. 

FALLIERES, CLEMENT ARMAND ( 1841- ), 

Ft. statesman ; from country lawyer rose to bo Prime 
Minister, Pres, of Senate (eight times), and Pres, of 
Republic (1907-13). 

FALLMERAYER, JAKOB PHILIPPI (1790- 
1861), Ger. traveller and historian; travelled in East; 
beat loiown for his views on Slavonic origin of modem 
Greeks ; wrote history of Morea during Middle Ages 
and other works. 

FALLOPIUS, GABRIELLO, Fallopio (1523-62), 
ItaL anatomist ; prof, of Anat. in Ferrara, in Pisa, 
and afterwards in Padua; made several anatomical 
discoveries, and author of an early and valuable 
work on anat. Fallopian Tubes, see Kefboductivb 
System. Gynecology. 

FALLOUX, FREDERIC ALFRED PIERRE, 

CoMTB DB (1811-86), Fr. hist, writer and politician ; 
Minister of Public L^truction ; Member of Academie 
fran9aise. 

FALLOW, land left untillod, or unsown for a year 
or more, for the purpose of giving rest to the soil. 
This system is now to a great extent rendered un- 
necessary by the use of manures, and by the alternating 
of turnip and other root crops with cereals. 

FALMOUTH (60® 7' N., 5® 3' W.), seaport, Corn- 
wall, England, on S. side of estuary of Fai ; has ex- 
cellent harbour, defended by oastles — Pendennis on W., 
St. Mawes’ on E. ; headquarters of Royal Cornwall 
Yacht Club ; fisheries ; shipbuilding ; engineering. 
Pop. (1911) 13,136. 

FALSE POINT (20® 20' N., 86® 46' E.), cape, jwrt, 
and lighthouse, Cuttack district, Bihar and Orissa, 
India. 

FALSE PRETENCES, the obtaining of goods by 
this method means that they were obtained by false 
representation made either verbally, by writing, or by 
conduct which is calculated to deceive. The maximum 
punishment is five years’ penal servitude. 

FALSTER (64® 60' N., 12® E.), Dan. island in 
Baltic Sea; c. 27 miles long; area, 183 sq. miles; 
agricultural. Pop. c. 35,000. 

FALTICENl (47® 28' N., 26* 16' E.). town, Suoeava, 
Rumania ; large annual horse and cattle fair. Pop. 
9643. 
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FALUN (60® 33' N., 16® 35' E.), town. Sweden; 
famous copper mine. Pop. (1910) 1 1,682. 

FAMA (classical myth.), the goddess of rumour. 

FAMAGUSTA (35® 7' N., 33® 67' E.), seaport 
town, E. coast of Cyprus ; near ruins of Salamis ; 
important in Middle Ages ; taken by Richard C(Xiur de 
Lion, 1191 ; by Turks, 1571. I*op. 3400. 

FAMILIAR, spirit or demon supposed to be in 
attendance on a necromancer ; attendant attached to 
household of the pope or R.C. bp’s ; an official of the 
‘ Holy Office ’ (Inquisition). 

FAMILISTS (‘ Family of Love ’), Dutch sect, 
founded by Joris and Niclaes in XVI. cent. ; hel<l that 
love was essentml character of religion, 

FAMILY, as the word is now understood, means 
the father, mother, their children, and other kindred. 
This modem conception of the term is derived from 
the ancient patriarchal form of f., in which the eldest 
male was essentially the * father of the family,* and 
exercised supreme powers over his wife, or wives, their 
children, and the husbands and wives of the children, 
during the entire length of his days. It has been 
assumed bv some writers that the patriarchal form 
was preceded bv a promiscuous state, when sexual 
relations existed between persons of near kin. As 
opposed to this theory there Is plenty of evidence 
regarding exogamy^ associated with totemism, which 
prohibited marriage between members of the same 
tribe (Le. endogamy). Arising out of the prohibition 
demanded by the custom of exogamy there cam© into 
existence the heenah form of marriage, of which there 
are numerous examples in the Bible. By this method 
a woman of one tribe received a lover, or lovers, from 
another tribe, and all children bom of the connection 
became the property of the mother’s tribe. Often, 
however, the father forsook Ids own tribe and was 
formally received into that of the mother of his off- 
spring. Marriage by capture, or by purchase, was 
also contemporaneous with the beenali form of mar- 
riage. The term family is also used by botanists and 
zoologists to describe trees, plants, or animals belonging 
to a particular genus. 

Luobock’s Origin of Civilisation ; H. S. Morgan’s 
Ancient Society ; and works by Sir H, S. Maine, 
Wostermarck, and McLennan ; Bosanquet, The 
Family (1906). 

FAMILY OF LOVE, see Familists, 

FAMINE, distress and starvation caused by dearth 
of food ; may be caused by failure of harvest owing to 
insect pests, drought, or other unfavourable weather 
conditions, or by war, excessive taxation, insufficient 
means of transport, or other difficulties in distributing 
food supplies. India’s liability to f., which has 
occurred at intervals throughout Christian era {e.g. 
1022, 1344, 1770, 1790, 1876, 1900), is chiefly due to 
intensely tropical climate; preventive measures in- 
clude promotion of irrigation and railway systems, 
and agricultural improvements. Great f’s occurred at 
Rome, 436 b.o. ; in Egypt, 1064-72 ; in England, 1005, 
1060; Ireland, 1822, 1846-47; China, 1877-88, 1888- 
89; Russia, 1891-92, 1905; universal f’s, 879, 1162. 

FAN, an implement used for producing coolness in 
the atmosphere, and upon the skin. Feather f’s upon 
long handles were used by the ancients, and were 
regarded as symbols of royalty. In the Middle Ages 
f’s were used in churches to keep flies from the con- 
secrated elements. Small feather fa began to be used 
in England during Elizabeth’s reign. The modem 
folding f. is of Jap. origin. From the XVII. cent, on- 
wards France has been the chief seat of the f. industry. 

Rhead, History of the Fan (1909). 

FAN VAULT, in arch., decorative kind of vaulting 
resembling an open fan. 

FANCY, passive imagination, in which the sequence 
of images and thoughts is casual and not the develop- 
ment of a plan. 

FANG, Fak, cannibal race of the Fr. Congo ; 
warriors, hunters, and workers in metal. 

FANNERS, apparatus for winnowing grain ; current 


of wind blows away chaff ; first machine f. built in 
1737 ; see also B lowing -Machinks. 

FANO (43* 50' N., 13® 2' E.), town, Italy, on 
Adriatic Sea ; cathedral ; remains of triumphal arch 
of Augustus ; ancient Fanum Fortunes, Fop. 10,038. 

FANSHAWE, SIR RICHARD (1608-66), Eng. 
diplomat and poet ; Royalist in Civil War ; after 
Restoration was ambassador to Portug. and Span, 
courts ; trans. Camoens’s Lusiads and other poems. 
His wife. Lady Fanshaws, wrote remarkable Memoirs. 

FANTASIA, musical composition of free Ck 
original design ; term loosely applied to medley of 
popular tunes, a favourite type of music with 
mediocre pianists. 

FANTI, native race of African Gold Coast ; poly- 
gamous ; marriage is by barter, but women are held m 
much regard ; skilled artificers ; fetish worshippers. 

FANTI, MANFREDO (1806-66), ItaL soldier; 
commanded division in war between Austria and 
Piedmont, 1869 ; War Minister, 1860 ; commanded 
army in Papal States and subdued Umbria, 1860. 

FANTIN-LATOUR, IGNACE HENRI (1836- 
1904), Fr. artist. 

FANUM FORTUNA: (43* 60' N., 13® 2' E.), ancient 
town, Umbria, Italy ; celebrated temple of Fortuna, 
whence the town’s name ; modem Faiio. 

FARABI (870-950), Arab, scholar ; student of Aris- 
totle ; Latin and Ger. trans. of some of his works. 

FARAD, practical unit of electrical capacity ; 
capacity of condenser giving difference of poUjntial 
of 1 volt when charged with 1 coulomb. 

FARADAY, MICHAEL (1791-1867). Eng. physic- 
ist ; originally a bookbinder’s apprentice, F. was 
app. assistant m the Royal Institution Laboratory 
on Davy’s recommendation ; worked there for fifty- 
four years ; after 1833 as Fullerian Prof, of Chom. ; 
experimented on the diffusion and liquefaction of 
^ases and on the alloys of steel, and introduced the 
ideas of polymerism and isomerism. Ho discovered 
the induction of electric currents, the identity 
of electrification produced by different methods, and 
the different canacities of substances for participation 
in electrical inauction. He was the first to recognise 
the chemical decomposition set up by an electric 
current, and to detect the rotation of the plane of 
polarised light in a magnetic field. He discovereil 
the continuous rotation of magnets and wires con- 
ducting an electric current round each other. See 
Electbicity. 

Thompson, Michael Faraday : His Life and Work. 

FARAH (32® 30' N., 62® 10' E.), town, Afghanistan, 
on river Farah ; ancient Phra ; river flows into 
Lake Hamun. 

FARAZDAQ (c. 641-728), Arab. ^et. 

FARCE, humorous dramatic worlc, broadly comic 
in design, and depending upon ridiculous, sometimes 
clownish, situations for its effects, in which it differs 
from * comedy,’ a more witty and refined class of play. 

FARCY, see Glanders. 

FAREHAM (60® 62' N., 1® 10' W.), market town 
and watering-place, Hampshire, England, on Ports- 
mouth Harbour ; earthenware. Pop. (1911) 9674. 

FAREL, GUILLAUME (1489-1566), Fr. reformer; 
preached Reformed doctrines in Switzerland ; led 
Reformation party in Geneva, 1534, but was expelled 
with Calvin, 1638 ; d. Ncuch&teL 

FAREWELL, GAPE (69® 44' N., 43® 64' VV.), most 
southerly point in Greenland. 

FARGO (46® 48' N., 96® 46' W.), city, N. Dakota, 
U.S.A., on Red River; R.C. and Prot. Epis. see; 
seat of State Agricultural and Fargo Colleges ; centre 
of wheat trade ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 14,331. 

FARGO, WILLIAM GEORGE (1818-81), Amer. 
express carrier and railway magnate. 

FARIA Y SOUSA, MANUEL DE (1590-1649), 
Portug. poet and historian. 

FARIBAULT (44® 20' N., 93® 4 ' W.), city, Min. 
ncaota, U.S.A., on Cannon ; educational centre ; 
furniture, woollens. Pop. (1910) 9001. 
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TAMlD TJD-DIN 'ATT AH (1119-1229), Pors. poet, 
myBtio, and traveller ; prolific writer of verse. 

FARIDKOT (30® 40' N., 74® 46' E.), native Sikh 
state, Punjab, India ; chief town, Faridkot. Area, 
642 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 130,374. 

FARIDPUR (23® 36' N., 89® 63' E.), town and 
district, Dacca division, Bengal, India ; chief product, 
rice. District : area, 2281 sq. miles ; pop. 1,937,646. 
Town: pop. 10,774. 

FARINA, SALVATORE ( 1846- ), Ital. novelist. 

FARINATO, PAOLO (1622-1606), Ital. artist and 
architect. 

FARINELLI, CARLO Broschi (1706-82), celebrated 
Ital. singer ; enjoyed hij^hest favour at Span, court 
under Philip V. and Ferdmand VI. 

FARINGDON, GREAT (51® 30' N., 1® 36' W.), 
market town, Berkshire, England. 

FARINI, LUIGI CARLO (1812-66), Ital. politician 
and writer ; carried out negotiations with Napoleon III. ; 
helped to unite Central Italy with Piedmont ; premier, 
1862-63. 

FARMER, RICHARD (1735-97), Eng. ecclesiastic 
and Shakespwirean commentator. 

Farmers' alliance. — A mor, political move- 
ment; began 1867, when it was called the Grange^ 
aiming at improving the conditions of farming class 
socially and economically ; had practically ceased by 
1876. Alliance movement began 1880, principally 
in S. ; advocated secret ballot, etc., and aimed also 
at doing away with national bank. Pojmlist movement, 
beginning in Kansas, 1890, aimed at establishing 
eight hours’ day, State control of telegraphs, telephones, 
and railways, and other reforms ; united with Demo- 
cratic party in 1896 and 1900. 

FARMERS-GENERAL, Fr. association which 
farmed public taxes ; system led to much abuse, and 
was abolished by Revolutionaries, 1789. 

FARMING, see Aoricxtlture, 

FARNABY, THOMAS (c. 1575-1647), Eng. gram- 
marian. 

FARNBOROUGH (51® 18' N., 0® 45' W.), town, 
Hampshire, England. St. Michael’s ('hurch contains 
tombs of Napoleon III. and Prince Imperial, Pop. 
(1911) 14,202. 

FARNBOROUGH, THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, 

Baron (1815-86), Eng. historian, 

FARNE ISLANDS, Feabnb (55® 38' N., 1® 37' W.). 
group of islets off N.E. coast of Northumberland, 
England. 

FARNESE, Ital. family, who governed Parma 
200 years. Alexander F, became Pope Paul III. in 
1534; gave large properties to his natural children, 
of whom best luiown is Pierluigi, afterwards Duke of 
Parma, whose s., Ottavio, was father of famous general, 
Alexander F. {q.v.). Line became extinct, 1731. 
Farnesk Palace in Romo is a beautiful Renaissance 
building. 

FARNESE, ALEXANDER (1545-92), Duke of 
Parma; brilliant soldier and statesman; succ. Don 
•John of Austria as gov. of Netherlands, 1578 ; reduced 
southern provinces, which became Span. Netherlands ; 
wished tc reconquer northern provinces, but wa.s 
prevented by Phffip II. ’s schemes elsewhere, which 
twice compelled him to leave Netherlands at critical 
moment and lead army to Franco. 

FARNESE, ELIZABETH (1692-1766), queen of 
Spain; wife of Philip V. ; noted administrator. 

FARNHAM (51® 13' N., 0® 48' W.), market town, 
on Wey, Surrey, England ; has ancient castle, residence 
of Bp. of Winchester; hop plantations. Pop. (1911) 
7365. 

FARNWORTH (63® 33' N., 2® 24' W.), town, 
Lancashire, England ; cotton- mills ; collieries. Pop. 
(1911) 28,142. 

FARO (37® N., 7® 62' W.), town, Algarve, Portugal ; 
fruit, cork, fish. Pop. 12,000. 

FAROE ISLANDS, see Faeroe. 

FARQUHAR, GEORGE (1678-1707), Eng. 
dramatist ; was for some time an actor ; first play 


was Love and a Bottle (1698), followed by The Constant 
Couple, Sir Harry Wildair, The Inco7tstant, The 
Recruitinq Officer, and The Beaux" Stratagem, his moat 
successful play ; dramas well constructed, humorous 
and sprightly ; Best Plays in Mermaid Scries. 

FARR, WILLIAM (1807-83), Eng. medical 
statistician. 

FARRAGUT, DAVID GLASGOW (1801-70), 
Amer. admiral ; entered navy, 1821 ; served several 
years in Mediterranean ; remained faithfid to Union 
in Civil War; commanded Wcslem Gulf Squadron, 
1861 ; took New Orleans, 1862, Mobile, 1864 ; 
admiral, 1866. Life, by Mahan (1893). 

FARRAR, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1831-1903), 
Eng. cleric ; headmaster of Marlborough, 1871 ; 
rector of St. Margaret’s, 1876 ; dean of Cnntcrbury, 
1895 ; wrote religious works and school stories. Life, 
by his son (1904). 

FARRAR, GERALDINE (1882- ), Amer. 

soprano ; d6but as Marguerite at Royal Opera House, 
Berlin. 1901. 

FARREN, ELIZABETH {c. 1759-1829), Eng. 
actress ; m. 12th Earl of Derby (1797). 

FARREN, WILLIAM (1786-1861), Eng. actor. 

FARRER, THOMAS HENRY, Baron F. of 
Abinoer (1819-99), Eng. statistician. 

FARRIER, shoer of horses, or veterinary surgeon. 

FARS (30° N., 62® E.), province, on Persian Gulf, 
Persia ; capital, Shiraz ; Biishire Ls principal port ; 
area, c. 53,500 sq. miles ; interior Is mountainous, with 
long fertile valleys ; many salt lakes. Produces com, 
rice, fruits, tobacco, opium, hemp, and wines ; cattle and 
sheep reared ; manufactures woollen, cotton, and silk 
goods. Pop. c. 1,000.000. 

FARTHING, smallest Eng. copper coin ; originally 
of silver ; copper f’s date from Stewart times. 

FARTHINGALE, female hooped petticoat, first 
worn in England in Elizabeth’s reign. 

FARUKHABAD, FarrukHabad (27® 23' N., 

79® 37' N.), city and district, Agra division, United 
Provinces, India. City is joint municipality with 
Fategarh ; Mahrattas defeated hero by Lake, 1804 ; 
held by native troops, 1857-68. Pop. 67,338. District 
forms part of Doab ; capital, Fategarh ; chief crop, 
rice. Area, 1685 sq. miles. Pop. 925,812. 

FASANO (40® 50' N., 17® 20' E.), town, Bari, 
Italy ; olive oil. 

FASCES, bundles of birch or elm rods, from which 
an axe-hcad projected, carried by lictors before Roman 
magistrates. 

FASCIA, in arch., a flat band, portion of the 
architrave. 

FASCINATION, term applied in botany to 
peculiar growth, which somctinics appears in plants, 
characterised by flattening of growing point and con- 
sequent irregularity of structure. 

FASCINE, long cylindrical bundle of sticks, closely 
bound together, used in fortification and military 
engineering. 

FASHION, see Costume. 

FASHODA (9® 56' N., 32® 10' E.), town, on White 
Nile, Eg 3 rptian Sudan; occupied by Fr., July 1898; 
surrendered to Kitchener, Nov. 1898; modern Kodok. 

FASTI, in ancient Rome, days on which it was 
rmissible to transact business (as opposed to nefasti) ; 
ts of these days being published in Forum, word 
came to mean ‘calendar,’ which included sacred and 
historical Fasti. 

FASTING. — Fasting from religious motive is found 
in practically all religions, and is often regarded as the 
invariable and inseparable accompaniment of piety. 
It has been suggested that it originated as a prepara- 
tion for the eating of sacrificial food ; or it may nave 
been considered as in itself an act of worship, or as a 
moans of subjecting the physical to the sphitual 
faculties. F. at stated times was practised by Hindus, 
Parsecs, Greeks, Romans ; in Egypt there seem to 
have been no obligatory general fasts, but those about 
to be initiated^ into the religious mysteries of Isis and 
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Ofiirifl were obliged to practiee rigorous abstinence 
beforehand. Among the Jews f. was important, and 
on the 10th day of the 7th month was oompulsory 
for whole nation, disobedience being punishsible by 
death. Other compulsory fasts were afterwards 
ordained to commemorate certain national disasters, 
and seem to have been generally observed. 

In the time of our Lord a great number of fasts were 
held ; and although Christ Himself neither required 
nor forbade His disciples to fast, the Church has 
ordained many f. seasons for its members. Church of 
England does not insist on the observance (though the 
Book of Common Prayer includes a ‘ Table of the 
Vigils, Fasts, and Days of Abstinence to be observed 
in the year ’), and in Gotland it is practically unknown 
among members of Presbylierian churches. 'J’ho Gk. 
Church has a great number of fasts, which are strictly 
observed ; ana the R.C. Church has, besides the vigils 
of certain Feasts, the groat fast in Lent, weekly 
abstinence from meat on Fridays, and four annual 
fasts, called the Quatembers, of throe days in one week 
each. Among Muhammadans f. Is compulsory in the 
month of Ramadan. 

In Scotland Fast days are held in the week preceding 
Communion, but much of their religious character 
has gone. 

Dr. Tanner and Succi wont forty days without food ; 
Jacques in 1891 fasted for fifty days, but in all cases 
water was taken daily. 

Nelson, FoiU and Festivals of Church of England 

( 1810 ). 

PASTOLF, SIR JOHN (d. 1469), Eng. soldier, 
distinguished in Fr. wars ; ^ov. of Bastille, 1420 ; 
regent of France, 1422 ; won victory at Roumay^ 1429 ; 
in some respects original of Shakespeare’s Falstaff. 

FAT, natural oils in plants and animals; most 
important are olein, stearin, palmitin. 

FATA MORGANA, phenomenon seen in Strait of 
Messina ; similar to mirage {q.v . ). 

FATALISM, doctrine of inevitable predetermina- 
tion. 

FATEHGARH, cantonment, 3 miles E. of Faruk- 
habad ; has Government gun-carriage factory ; Euro- 
pean population massacred, 1857. Pop. c. 13,000. 

FATEHPUR (25® 65' N., 80® 63' E.), town and 
district, Allahabad, United Provinces, India. Town 
contains two fine mosques ; agricultural trade. Pop. 
19,281. District forms part of Doab. Area, 1018 sq. 
miles. Pop. 686,391. 

FATEHPUR SIKRI (27® 5' N., 77® 42' E.), to>vn, 
Agra district. United Provinces, India ; former 
capital of Mogul Empire, founded by Akbar, 1669 ; 
remains of magnificent mosque and other ruins. 

FATES, in classical mythology were represented 
by three women : Clotho, who spun the thread of life ; 
Lachesifl, who assigned to man his lot in life ; Atropos, 
who cut the thread. 

FATHER, male parent ; one who begets, also one 
who originates ; name applied to God, to the Pope, to 
priests of R.C. Church ; to the Early Christian writers, 
loiown as ‘ the apostolic fathers,’ who were contempor- 
ary with, or immediately followed, the apostles ; senior 
member of a society, parliamentary body, etc. The 
term, ‘ f. of comedy,^ has been applied to Aristophanes ; 
‘ f. of tragedy,’ to iEschylus ; ^ f. of Eng. poetry,’ to 
Chaucer ; ‘ f. of Eng. prose,* to Roger Awham. See 
Family. 

FATHERL ASHER, see BULLHEADS. 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, Early Christian 
teachers and writers renowned for saintlineas and 
orthodoxy. Tho jpairistic period is W some writers 
continued to XIII. cent, m Latin (jhurch, and to 
Council of Florence (1441) in Gk. Church, but is more 
generally considered to mean period from time of 
^ostollc Fathej*s (II. cent.) till rise of schoolmen in 
Middle Ages, ending for Gk. Church with John of 
Damascus (c. 766) and for Latin Church with Gregory 
the Great (d. 604) ; it is usually subdivided into 
periods before and after Council of Nio»a, 326 a.d. 


AntC‘Nicens. fathers include : Greek — Justin Martyr, 
IrensDus, Athonagoras, Clement of Alexandria, Hip- 
polytus; Latin — TertuUian, Minutius Felix, Cyprian. 
Post - Nicene fathers include : Greek — Eusebius, 
Athanasius, Basil, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, John 
of Damascus ; Latin — Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers (1889) ; 
Series of Fathers for Eng. Readers (S.P.C.K.). 

FATHOM, nautical measure (6 ft.) of depth. 

FATIMITES, Fatimides, dynasty descended from 
Ali and Fatima, dau. of prophet Muhammad, of which 
chief members were : Al-Mahdi 'Obaidallah (909- 
33), caliph of Tunis ; conquered N. Africa. Al- 
Qa’im Muhammad (93.3-45) gained Sicily. Moizz 
AbO TanIm Ma’add (969-75) conquered Egypt ; 
founded Cairo. Aziz Ablt Mansub Nizar (976-96) 
extended N. African possessions. Hakim (996-1020) 
persecuted Christians ; gave impetus to Crusades. 
Zahir (1020-36) lost and regained Syria. Mostansir 
(1035-94) lost Cairo to Turks; afterwards recovered. 
Mosta’li (1094-1101); possessions in Palestine lost 
to Franks. Amir (1101-30) lost Tyre to Franks; 
assassinated. Zafir (1149-54) lost Ascalon; mur- 
dered. ’Adid (1160-71), last F. caliph, deposed and 
died, 1171, when new dynasty was founded by vizier 
Saladin. See Eoypt. 

FAUBOURG, Fr. equivalent for suburb ; applied 
to various parts of Paris absorbed by that city. 

FAUCES, the passage between the mouth and the 
pharynx, the soft palate being above and the root 
of the tongue below, while at the sides are the pillars 
of the f., with the tonsils between them. 

FAUCHER, LEONARD JOSEPH (1803-54), 
Fr. journalist and politician ; minister of public works 
under Louis Napoleon ; subsequently minister for 
interior ; wrote on economics. 

FAUCHET, CLAUDE (1529-1601), Fr. antiquary 
and historian. 

FAUCHET, CLAUDE (1744-93), Fr. ccclcskistic, 
at court of Louis XVI., but sympathised with Revolu- 
tion ; protested against king’s execution, and himself 
guillotmed. 

FAUCIT, HELENA SAVILLE (1817-98), Eng. 
actress and author ; famous for Shakespearean im- 
personations ; m. Sir Theodore Martin ; wrote 
/Shakespeare's HeroineSj etc. 

FAUJAS DE SAINT-FOND, BARTHELEMY 
(1741-1819), Fr. geologist; look up study of law, 
but abandoned profession; investigated rocks of the 
Alps; as assistant commissioner of mines travelled 
through J^urope studying nature of rocks. 

FAULT, geological term denoting a fracture in the 
strata which has also a displacement of deposits on 
either side of the fracture. F’s, which are found in 
rocks of all kinds and ages, may bo of a simple or 
compound nature, i.e. there may bo the one single f., 
or the single original f. may be accompanied by minor 
f’s branching oil the main one like branches of a tree. 
The cause of f’s is at present unknown, although 
there have boon many suggestions. A sudden yield 
of strata along a f. line causes an earthquake, with 
which phenomena fs are therefore diroclly connected. 
Numerous f. lines are shown on geological maps, 

FAUNA, animals of any rogion. 

FAUNTLEROY, HENRY (1785-1824), Eng. 
banker ; hanged for forgery. 

FAUNUS (classical m3rth.), the Rom. god of 
agriculture and of shepherds ; later identified with 
the Gk. Pan (^.v.). 

FAURE, FRANgOIS FfiLIX (1841-99), Pres., Fr. 
Republic ; shipowner at Lo Havre ; entered Parlia- 
ment and became Colonial Minister ; Pres., 1895-99. 

FAURE GABRIEL (1845- ) Fr. musical com- 

Doser of OTeat originality ; cantata The Birth of 
Venus produced at Leeds Festival, 1898. 

FAURIEL, CLAUDE CHARLES (1772-1844), Fr. 
litterateur; privat-e sec. to Fouch6, 1799; resigned 
post to devote himself to letters ; principal work. 
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nistoire de la OfiuU M^fidiovujU tt/ms In Domination 
des Conqn Grants (jermnins. 

FAUST, Fatxbtus, ft character around whom much 
legend haa crystallia^. Dr. John Fauntua is said to 
have been b. at Knittlingen, in Wiirttemberg, and to 
have d. about 1640. By moflt accounts ho was a 
wandering necromancer, who lived by his wits, and 
there are a number of references to him by contem- 
poraries. The earliest pub. account of the F. story 
was that of Johann Spies, issued at Frankfurt, in 1687. 
The story runs that F., the learned doctor, sold his 
soul to the devil (Mephistophelos), who restored his 
lost youth and permitted him to enjoy all kinds of 
worldly pleasures for twenty-four years, at the end 
of which time he was carried to Hell. An Eng. version 
appeared some time after 1688, and upon this Chris- 
topher Marlowe founded his great tragedy (first played 
in 1694 ; pub. 1604). Goethe’s masterpiece, con- 
ceived upon somewhat more ambitious lines, was pub., 
pt. i., 1808; pt. ii., 1831. Musical works on F. story 
have ]:)e(‘n composed by Gounod, Berlioz, and Boito. 

FAUSTINA (d. 141), wife of Emperor Antoninus 
Pius, Her dau.. Faustina (d. 176 a.d.), was wife of 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was devoted to her. 

FAVARA (37* 16' N., 13* 37' E.), town, Girgenti, 
Sicily ; sulphur mines. Pop. 20,308. 

PAVART, CHARLES SIMON (1710-92), Fr. 
dramatist ; wrote vaudevilles and comic operas : Le 
Goq du village, Annette et Lubin, Le$ Trois Sultanes, and 
Ninette d la Ooiur. Madame F. was a noted actress. 

FAVERSHAM (61* 19' N., 0* 62' E.), market town, 
river port, Kent, England ; remains of abbey founded 
by King Stephen ; important oyster fisheries ; gun- 
powder mills. Pop. (1911) 10,619. 

PAVRAS, THOMAS DE MAHY, MARQUIS DE 
(1744r-90), Fr. soldier ; on Royalist side at Revolution ; 
tried to aid Louis XVI. ; arrested, 1789 ; hanged, 1790. 

FAVRE, JULES CLAUDE GABRIEL (1809-80), 
Fr. politician ; actively participated in revolutions of 
1830 and 1848; leader of Republican mrty, 1863; 
Foreign Minister on dissolution of Empire, out resigned. 

FAVUS, skin disease, occurring on the scalp and 
sometimes on other parts of the body, forming yellow, 
irregular, cup-shaped crusts, with a mousy smell, 
riaused by the grovth of a fungus, and usually con- 
tinuing for several years. The treatment is to remove 
the crusts with a starch poultice, clean tho part 
thoroughly, and apply formaldehyde, dilute carbolic 
acid, or similar parasiticides. 

FAV/CETT, HENRY (1833-84), Eng. political 
economist ; b. Salisbury ; ed. King’s Coll. School, 
London, and Cambridge; lost eyesight, 1858; prof, 
of Political Economy, Cambridge, 1863 ; M.P. for 
Brighton, 1865 ; took loading part in movements for 
abolition of religious tests at the univ’s, advocacy of 
compulsory education, preservations of commons and 
open spaces, and amelioration of condition of natives 
of India. His enthusiasm for India gained for him 
title of * member for Hindustan ’ ; F. worked for repre- 
sentation of women in political affairs ; Postmaster- 
General in Gladstone’s administration, 1880 ; initiated 
parcels post, sixpenny telegrams, savings bank, and 
postal orders. His wife, MiUicent Garrett F. 
^1847- ), wrote Political Economy for "Beginners 

(1870), Life of Queen Victoria (1895), etc,; ardent 
advocate of votes for women. 

Leslie Stephens, Life of Henry Fawcett (1885). 

FAWCETT, JOHN (1768-1837), Eng. actor. 

FAWKES, FRANCIS (1720-77), Eng. clergyman, 
poet, and translator. 

FAWKES, GUY (1670-1606), Eng. conspirator; 
became zealous Catholic, acting as agent of Span, party 
in England ; fought for Spain in Netherlands ; re- 
turned to England at Catesby’s invitation to assist 
in Gunpowder Plot, 1604 ; arrested in cellar beneath 
Parliament Hou.se, Nov. 4, 1606 ; tortured until 
revealed conspirators’ names ; and hanged. 

FAY ANDRAS (1786-1864), Hungarian poet and 
novelist. 
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FATAL (38* 23' N., 28* 48' W.), on® of Aiorw 
Islands ; chief town, llorta ; exports fruit. Pop. 
22 386, 

FAYETTEVILLE (36* 4' N., 94* 4' W.), city, 
summer resort, Arkansas, U.S.A. ; contains state 
Industrial Univ. ; flour-mills, lumber manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 4471. 

FAYETTEVILLE (36* N., 78® 46' W.), city, N. 
Carolina, U.S. A., on Capo Fear River ; cotton and silk 
factories. Pop. (1910) 7046. 

FAYRER, SIR JOSEPH, Bart. (1824-1907), 
Eng. physician ; surgeon in Lucknow Residency during 
the Mutmy (1867) ; prof, of Surgery in Calcutta Medical 
Coll. (1869); pres, of the India Office Medical Board 
(1874) ; author of works on Ind. medical subjects. 

FAYUM (29* 22' N-, 30* 65' E.), province. Upper 
Egypt ; area, c. 600 sq. miles ; well watered and fertile, 
a portion in N. being occupied by Lake Kirket-ol- 
Kenin (ancient Moeris) ; inhabitants chiefly agri- 
culturists ; principal products, fruit, cereals, rice, 
cotton. Pop. 441,583. Chief to\m, Fayum, pop. 
37 320. 

FAZOGLI, Fazokl (11* 16' N., 34® 60' E.). district, 
Anglo-Egyjptian Sudan, on both banks of Blue Nile ; 
exports gold, tobacco. Pop. c. 600,000. 

FEAR, CAPE (33® 48' N., 77® 69' VV.), southerly 
point, N. Carolina, U.S.A. 

FEARNE, CHARLES (1742-94). Eng. jurist. 

FEASTS, Festivals, are occasion.s periodically 
set apart for mourning or rejoicing, or in celebration 
of some deity, saint, hero, or special event. Such 
f’s are common to all peoples and aU countries. The 
ancient Egyptians had their fs of the Dead, and others 
in honour of Isis, Oairis, etc. The Greeks followed 
with their two early f’s — the harvest and the vintage — 
but those were soon increased by i ho addition of f’a in 
celebration of innumerable deit ies, out of which arose 
the Olympic, Nemean, Pythian, and Isthmian games. 
The Romans, imitating the Greeks, had their Luper- 
calia, in honour of Pan; Saturnalia, in honour of 
Saturn, and numerous other f’s. 

The Hindus observe many f's, among (he more im- 
portant being Pongal, Holi, J.)asahara, and Dipavali ; 
these had their origm in the changes of tho seasons, but 
became identified with certain gods and goddesses. 
Of tho Muhammadan f’s may be mentioned Muharram, 
commemorating tho martyrdoms of Ali and his sons, 
Hasan and Husain ; and Ramazan, sacred as the 
month in which Muhammad returned from his medita- 
tion. Amongst the Jewish colebrat ions may be 
mentioned tho Passover and tho F. of Tabernacles. 
Christian peoples honour Christmas, or the Nativity, 
Eastor, Whitsuntide, Trinity Sunday, besides numer- 
ous days devoted to the memory of saints and martyrs. 
There are besides several f s to which a more secular 
and local interest attaches, e.g. St. David’s Day 
(March 1) ; St. Patrick’s Day (March 17) ; St. Georgo^ 
Day (April 23) ; St. Andrew’s Day (Nov. 30) ; Empire 
Day, May 24 ; in Canada, Dominion Day (July 1) ; in 
Australia, Anniversary Day (Jan. 22 or 26) ; in S. 
Africa, Union Day, May 31 ; in France, the Fite 
nationale (July 14) ; in America, Independence Day 
(July 4). 

FEATHER. — Feathers are elaborate structures 
possessed only bv one group of animals, namely, birds, 
and each is derived primarily from a small, hollow, 
epidermal papilla, whose centre is occupied by a core 
of more internal tissue. Tho epidermis produces the 
f. itself, whilst the pulp, which nourishes the develop- 
ing f., and remains as a shrunken mass in the mature 
quill, is derived from the central portion. A mature 
L, like the large f’s from the wing of a goose, consists 
of two main parts, the quill or rachie, and tho closely 
packed lateral branejies or barbs. The quill is grooved 
on the under surface, and contains two apertures, one 
basal, through which the f, derived nourishment when 
immature, the other situated on the under surface 
in the neighbourhood of the lowest barbs. Each barb 
produces smaller barbs or barbuks on either side, and 
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these again t^nninato in minute hooks or harbictU. 
Apart from tho lowest barbs, which ftre imperfect, 
the barbulcs, by means of their booklet systems, 
produce a strong and elastic structure, impervious 
to air, and capable owing to its concave under-surface 
of resisting great pressure from below. Moat fa bear, 
near the base, a small additional structure termed the 
after-ahaft, \^ere the system of booklets is im- 
perfect, a softer, more downlike f. is produced, as in 
the ostrich, the down which covers the duckling and 
chicken, and also constitutes an important part of the 
mature plumage of many birds, being somewhat 
similar in character, though it may consist merely of a 
small apical tuft of fluffy matter. Minute hair-like 
structures, termed filoplumea^ are often found sur- 
rounding the bases of the larger f’s, as in the goose, 
and these either branch very little, or not at alL The 
f’s of the heron are peculiar in that they shed a dry, 
greasy substance termed powder-dotvn, F’s are 
believed to have evolved from the reptilian scale, and 
are essentially similar in development. 

F’s form an important article of commerce, the 
value of imports into the U.K. exceeding two millions 
sterling. M!any f’s are made into boas, whilst ostrich 
fs and the plumage of tropical birds are much used 
in trimming hats. The inordinate use of birds’ 
plumage for personal adornment led to a strong humani- 
tarian reaction against the wholesale destruction of 
birds this involved, and the wearing of ospreys was 
forbidden at Court. An attempt to obtain parlia- 
mentary legislation (1908) restricting the importation 
of plumage was unsuccessful. 'Fhe smaller f’s of 
poultry and game birds are used to stuff cushions and 
beds, quilts being stuffed with the delicate down of the 
eider-duck. The quills are used for pens, toothpicks, 
and paint-brushes. 

FEATHER GRASS {Stipa pennata), Brit, garden 
plant having feathery awns ; Esparto is of the genua. 

FEATHER STARS, see EcmNODKRMATA. 

FEATHERSTONE (63® 42' N., 1® 20' W.), town, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; coal mines. Pop. 
(1911) 14,377. 

FEATEEY, DAVID, FAmoLOUOH (1682-1645), 
Anglican Divine, in Westminster Assembly. 

FEBRONIANISM, Ger. R.C. movement which 
aimed at establishing independence of national 
churches, and opposed pontifical claims. System was 
first proclaimed m 1763 by Johann Nikolaus von Hont- 
heim in his De Statu Eccltsica et legitima poteatate 
Romani pontificia, pub. under pseudonym, ‘Justinus 
Febronius,’ whence name. 

FEBRUARY (Lat, Februarius), 2nd and shortest 
month of the modem year; contains 28 days, and in 
leap years 29 ; amongst the Romans it was the feast of 
expiation and purification, and the month in which the 
Lupercalia were held. Candlemas Day (2nd) and St. 
Valentine’s Day (14th) occur during this month. 

FEGAMP (49® 46' N., 0® 22' E.), seaport, watering- 
place, Seine- Inf crieure, France ; has XIII. - cent, 
benedictine abbey church ; ‘ Benedictine ’ liqueur dis- 
tillery; deep-sea fisheries; various manufactures. 
Pop. 16,400. 

FECHNER, GUSTAV THEODOR (1801-87), 
Ger. philosopher and psycliologist ; based meta- 
physics on natural science, and preceded by methods 
of induction and analogy ; founded psycho-physics, 
and discovered psycho-physical law of relation between 
stimulus and sensation. 

FECHTER, CHARLES ALBERT (1824-79), 
Anglo-Fr. actor; famed in England and America for 
Shakespearean impersonations. 

FECKENHAM, JOHN (d. 1686), Eng. cleric; 
became Abbot of Westminster, 1556 ; sent to Tower in 
1660 for refusing to take Oath of Supremacy ; most of 
remaining life spent in captivity. 

FEDERALISTS, Amcr. political party which, 
under leadership of Alexander Hamilton and John 
Adams, controlled national affairs and carried out 
various reforms between 1789 and 1801, after which it 


lost power, partly owing to hostility between leaders. 
By 1820 it had practically ceased to exist. See 
United States : liiatory . 

FEDERATION, Confederation, the union of 
several states under one government so that they 
stand before the world as one united body, although 
the several states reserve certain departments of ad- 
ministration for their own control. A recent instance 
is the Commonwealth of Australia, in which every- 
thing not specifically reserved for the Federal Govern- 
ment is under jurisdiction of the several States ; 
while in the Dominion of Canada everything is under 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government except what 
IS specifically reserved for the several governments 
of the Provinces forming the Dominion. Other ex- 
amples are the United States of America, the German 
Empire, the Swiss Republic, Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, and Federated Malay 
States. Ancient federations were the iEtolian and 
Achsean Leagues in Greece ; and the Lycian League 
in Roman times. A closer form of Union than Federa- 
tion is Unification {e»g. the Union of 1707 between 
England and Scotland and the Union of South Africa, 
1910), which involves complete legislative union, there 
being only one central Government and one supreme 
Parliament, sovereignty and legislitive rights being 
abandoned by the individual States or kingdoms which 
are merged in such a union. 

Hamilton, The Federalist; Oliver, Life of Alexander 
Hamilton. 

FEDERICI, CAMILLO (1749-1802), Ital. play- 
wright ; prolific writer of popular comedies. 

FEE, the charges of a professional man ; the educa- 
tional charges at a univ. or coll. ; land held in * fee 
simple * {i.e. freehold), by which the holder is the 
absolute owner, and may do with it as ho pleases. The 
opposite of this is land which is ‘entailed,’ i.e. inalien- 
able land which descends to t-ho heirs of his body and 
their heirs. 

FEHMARN, Fkrmbrn (54® 28' N., 11® 10' B.), 
island in Baltic, belonging to Prussian province of 
Holstein ; separated from mainland by F. Sound. 
Pop. c. 10,000. • 

FEHMIC COURTS, rnediioval Ger. courts, which be- 
came an important institution in XTI. cent. ; attained 
greatest degree of power in Westplialia, where they con- 
tinued to exist (after being abolished elsewhere in 
XVI. cent.) till 1811, when Jerome Bonaparte put an 
end to them. Pres, of court was app. by overlord of 
juridical centre. 

FEHRBELLIN (62® 50' N., 12® 46' E.), town, 
Brandenburg, Prussia, Germany ; scene of defeat of 
Swedes by Frederick, Great Elector, 1676. 

FEITH, RHIJNVIS (1763-1824), Dutch poet 
and novelist ; wrote didactio and lyrical poems ; 
Ferdinand and Conatantia, and other popular novels. 

FELANITX, Felaniche (39® 29' N., 3® 12' E.), town, 
island of Majorca, Spain ; earthenware ; wine. 

FELDKIRCH (47® 13' N., 9® 36' E.), town, Vorarl- 
berg, Austria-Hungary ; occupies strong strategic 
position. Pop. (1910) 6057. 

FElIBRIGE, Fr. association (founded, 1864) for 
reviving Proven9al speech and lit. See Provence. 

FELIDJE, see Cat Family. 

FELIS, see under Cat Family. 

FELIX, name of 6 popes : Felix II. raised to papal 
chair during exile of Liberius, 356-67, on whose return 
F. retired. — Felix III. (483-92) r^udiated deed of 
union pub. to end quarrel between Church and Mono- 
physites. 

FELIX (VIII. cent.), bp. of Urgola in Spain. 

FELIX, ANTONIUS (fl. 65 A.D.), Procurator ol 
Judasa, before whom St. Paul preached. 

FELIX OF Valois (1127-1212), founder of order of 
Redemptionists or Trinitarians. 

FELIXSTOWE (61® 68' N., 1® 22' E.), seaside 
resort, at mouth of Orwell, S.E. coast, Suffolk, England. 
Pop. (1911), with Walton, 8667. 

FELL, JOHN (1626-86), dean of Christ Church, 
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Oxford, and bp. of Oxford (1670); Eoyaliet in Civil 
War; maintained Churoh services during Common- 
wealth; after Restoration became canon and sub- 
sequently dean of Christ Church, D.D., and royal chap- 
lain (1060); vice-chancellor (1666-09); strict disciplin- 
arian ; restored many of the college buildings ; did 
much to promote learning ; name associated with 
Tom Brown's rhymo beginning * 1 do not like thee. 
Dr. FeU.* 

fell Ah (Arabic ‘ tiller *), Egyptian labourer, de- 
scended from, and much resembling, ancient Egyptians ; 
formerly oppressed by Turks. 

FELLENBERG, PHILIPP EMANUEL VON 
(1771-1844), Swiss educationist. 

FELLING (54* 67' N., 1* 34' W.), town, Durham, 
England; collieries. Pop. (1911) 25,020. 

FELLOW, graduate or a univ., holding a fellowship ; 
member of a learned society ; at the older Brit, univ’s 
a f, shares in the government of his coll, and receives an 
annual payment from its revenues. In other univ’a a f. 
usually receives a fixed sum for a limited period for 
the purpose of research, etc. 

FELLOWS, SIR CHARLES (1700-1860), Brit, 
archicologist, noted for his discoveries in Lycia. 

FELO DE SE, SuiClDE (g.v.). 

FELONIES, see CniMlNAli Law. 

FELSITE, fino-grained igneous rocks of acid com- 
position, often mixture of quartz and orthoclasc, but 
generally recognLed as only a variety of quartz 
porf)hyry. 

FELSPAR, Feldspah (Ger. fel(Upat, field spar), 
mineral of foliated structure found in nearly all parts 
of world ; hard silicate, constituent of granite, gneiss, 
and greenstone ; in colour, white or pink with pearly 
lustre ; much used in manufacture of porcelain. 

FELSTEAD (51* 62' N., O'* 26' E.), village, Essex, 
England ; has important public school, founded 1664. 

FELT, a matted woollen substance, produced, not 
by weaving, but by placing numerous layers of hair 
togetlior and applying pressure by means of heated 
steam rollers. 

FELTON, CORNELIUS CONWAY (1807-62), 
Amor, scholar ; pres, of Harvard ; wroto Greece, 
Ancient and Modern. 

FELTON, JOHN (d. 1628), Eng. soldier ; assassin 
oi Duke of Buckingham ; hanged. 

FELTRE (46® 1' N., 11® 64' E.), town (ancient 
Feltria), Venotia, Italy ; bp.’s see ; cathedral. Pop. 
5314. 

FELTRE, MORTO DA (d. 1619), Venetian artist. 

FELUCCA, swift, three-masted, latoon-rigged vessel, 
used in Mediterranean. 

FEMERN (54® 28' N., 11* 10' E.), island, Baltic Sea, 
belonging to Germany. Pop. e. 10,000, 

FENCE, slang term for rocoivor of stolon property. 

FENCING, the art of single combat with swords 
or other steel hand weapons, in which skill and not 
sheer force is employed, and in which the importance 
of time, measure, and guard must be recognised. The 
principle of keeping time includes reducing all move- 
ments to minimum in extent and number ; moasure 
means remaining out of easy reach when defending, 
and attacking only when within easy striking distance ; 
keeping guard is to bo so placed that all regular attacks 
and parries can be made with least expenditure of 
energy. During the Middle Ages the use of complete 
suite of mail caused f. to be neglected, but on the 
subsequent disuse of armour the art was revived. 

Scientifio swordoraft would seem to have originated 
in Germany, where there were gilds of f. masters in the 
XV. cent. ; in the following cent, the state of society 
in Italy was such that sl^ in single combat was 
essential, and in that country the rapier style was first 
introduced ; the art was further developed by the 
Spaniards, whose improvements the Italians afterwards 
adopted. The Ital. style, with long rapiers, was great’ 
practised in Elizabethan England ; but in the XV' 
cent, a new school was founded in France, in which 
tho long rapier was superseded by a shorter weapon, 
38 


The use of this caused the disappearance of the dagger, 
which up to this time had been considered necessary 
as an additional weapon. The new style quiokly came 
into favour, and the Ital. method fell into disrepute. 
Most of the f. terms used in England are derived from 
Ft. words. Such are the tierce, a position in ponying 
which protects the upper part of the body on the 
right ; carte, which prot ects the left upper part ; and 
the iecondc, which protects the lower part. A ripofte 
is a quick return thrust after a parry, and a remise, 
the second of two thrusts given on tho same lunge. 
A beat with the right foot is called an appel, and a 
beat of the blade against that of the opponent is known 
as a battement ; whilo a flanconnade is a thrust made 
at the opponent’s side under his arm. 

The weight of tho aabre (or sword) is against its use 
for thrusting in fencing, ajid leaves it with few of the 
jowers of the rapier for attack or defence. Nevertbe- 
ess its point makes it a valuable weapon for a thrust 
on occasions. Tho cut, the guard, and the point are 
the three actions both in sabre-fencing and in sabre 
against lance or bayonet. In one-third of tho blade 
from the point the greatest force of the blow is con- 
centrated (and the sabre is expressly fashioned for 
cutting by a sharp and heavy plow) ; this is called 
the centre of percussion, and is relieil upon for attack. 
In about a third of tho blade from the hilt, the forte, 
lies tho strength for defence. 

Carl Thimm, Bibliography of Fencing and Duelling ; 
Chapman, Foil Practice. 

FENELON, BERTRAND DE SALIGNAG (1623- 
89), Fr. diplomatist ; ambassador to England at period 
of St. Bartholomew massacre. 

FENELON, FRANgOIS DE SALIGNAG DE LA 
MOTHE (1651-1715), Fr, ecclesiastic and author; 
s. of the Comte de F. ; became tutor to the Duke of 
Burgundy, and subsequently abp. of Cambrai ; his 
sympathy with, and defence of, Madame Guyon, the 
Quietist, involved him in prolonged theological con- 
troversy, and his didactic novel, Telemaque, gave offence 
to Louis XIV. His other works include a treatise on 
tho Education of Girls, Dialogues of the Dead, Maxims 
of the Saints. He was notablo for the dignified 
austerity of his life, his gracious manners, and for 
his benevolence and charity ; his style is rich, eloquent, 
and full of classical allusions. FJfe, by Viscount St. 
CyroUl9()3). 

FENESTELLA, Rotn. historian of tho age of 
Tiberius. 

FENESTRATION, term in arch., relating to the 
arrangement of window spaces. 

FENG-TIEN, Shkno-Ktno (q.v.). 

FENIANS, brotherhood of Iris’.hmen, formed in New 
York by John O’Mahony in 1857, to soouro independ- 
ence of Ireland ; spread rapidly among Irishmen all 
over world ; not only made various unsucoessful 
attempts to raise insurrection in Ireland, but also 
essayed invasion of Canada in 1860 and 1870 ; became 
a secret society in 1872. In 1882 the Phoenix Park 
Murders, and in 1883-85 the existence of a society 
advocating use of dynamite, showed a development of 
Fenian spirit. 

The Fenian Movement (Irish Library). 

FENNEL {Fosniculum), plant with yellow aromatic 
flowers ; used in sauces as carminative and condiment ; 
a genus of L. Umbolliferse. 

FENNER, DUDLEY (1658-87), Eng. theologian, 
an able expounder of Puritan theology. 

FENNY STRATFORD (52* N., 0® 45' W.), market- 
town, Buckinghamshire, England. Pop. (1911) 6171. 

FENRIR (Norse myth.), monster wolf; offspring 
of Loki {q.v.). 

FENS, district, E. of England, embracing parts 
of Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Norfolkshire ; flat, marshy 
tract of land round Wash, intersect^ by riven and 
channels. Principal riven which flow through F. into 
Wash are Gt. Ouse, Witham, Welland, Non, and Cam. 
Preservation of F. depends on preservation of river- 
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banks, hence earthen embankments to protect it from 
sea and rivers. Water is drained into rivers by steam- 
pumps ; Romans said to have been first to undertake 
drainage and preservation of F., and under them Land 
became fertile ; later, owing to neglect and incursions 
of sea, F. converted into morass ; most successful 
attempt at drainage was Earl of Bedford’s (XVII. cent.), 
in district called Bedford LeveL On islands of firmer 
ground are monastic buildings. In Lincolnshire F. 
are some fine parish churches. Cathedrals of Ely and 
Peterborough and church of King’s Lynn most note- 
worthy ecclesiastical buildups. Hereward the Wake 
had hii camp of refuge on F. ; now converted into a 
healthy grazing and agricultural district; has oon- 
sideraole barge traffic. 

Wheeler, History of Fena of S, Lincoln (2nd ed., 1897). 

FENTON (62° 49' N., 2° 12' W.), town, Stafford- 
shire, England ; china and earthenware ; incor- 
porated in county borough of Stoke-on-Trent, 1910. 

FENTON, EDWARD (fl. 1677-1603), Eng. navi- 
mtor ; served under Frobisher, and commanded Mary 
Itose against Armada. 

FENTON, ELIJAH (1683-1730), Eng. poet and 
translator ; associated with Pope in trans. of Odyssey. 

FENTON, SIR GEOFFREY (1539-1608), Eng. 
politician and author. 

FENTON, LAVINIA (1708-00), Eng. actress; 
m. 3rd Duke of Bolton. 

FENWICK, SIR JOHN (d. 1697), Eng. general ; 
implicated in Jacobite plots against William III. ; 
beheaded. 

FEOFFMENT, O.E. conveyance of land by ‘ livery 
of seisin,* in which one of the acts of the feoffor was to 
deliver a clod of earth, or some such trifle, to the 
feoffee. Before the date of the Statute of Frauds 
(1678) a deed was unnecessary. 

FERDINAND I. (1793-1876), Austrian emperor; 
intermittently insane; abdicate in 1848, when his 
nephew Francis Joseph became emperor. 

FERDINAND I.-III., Holy Roman emperors. 

FERDINAND I. (1603-64), Emperor of Holy Rom. 
Empire ; b. Spain ; m. Anna, sister of Louis of 
Bohemia and Hungary, at whose death he claimed 
both crowns ; king of Bohemia, 1626 ; opposed in 
Hungary by John Zapolya, who was aided by Turks ; 
suoo. his bro., Charles V., as emperor, 1658 ; tried to 
reconcile his R.C. and Prot. subjects. 

FERDINAND II. (1678-1637), Emperor of Holy 
Rom. Empire ; tov. of Styria, Orinthia, and Camiola 
in 1696 ; king of Bohemia, 1617 ; of Hungary, 1618 ; 
emperor, 1619. His quarrel with Frederick V., 
Elector Palatine, in whoso favour he was deposed in 
Bohemia in 1618, was opening of Thirty Years War. 
F. banished Protestants in 1627 ; restored Church 
lands by Edict of Restitution, 1629 ; made Treaty 
of Prague, 1636. 

FERDINAND III. (1608-67), Emperor of Holy 
Rom. Empire; king of Romans, 1^6; emperor, 
1637 ; continued Ikirty Years War till 1648 ; 
arranged Polish Alliance to combat Sweden. 

FERDINAND I. -IV., kings of Naples ; F. IV. of 
Naples became F. I. of the Two Sicilies (q.v.). 

FERDINAND I. (1423-94), king of Naples ; de- 
feated John of Anjou ; warred against Turks, 1480-81 ; 
excommunicated in 1489 by Pope Innocent VIII, 

FERDINAND II. (1469-96), king of Naples (1495). 

FERDINAND IV. (1761-1826), king of Naples; 
8U0C. on his f’s accession to throne of Spain, 1769. 
Influenced by his wife, Maria Carolina, he waged war 
aminst France, 1796, but was defeated ; formed 
aUiance with Austria against France, 1805. After 
AusierlUji, Napoleon conquered Naples and gave it to 
Joseph Bonaparte. F. again fled to Sioilv, but re- 
turned after Napoleon’s downfall ; rest of life passed 
in oareer of despotism and merciless persecution. 

FERDINAND I. and II., kings of Leon; Leon was 
united with Castile by Frederic the Great and finally 
loined in 1230, so that the kings of Leon were also 
kings of Castile (q.v.). 


FERDINAND I., THB Qbbat (d. 1065), king of 
Castile ; famed for military triumphs and for individual 
piety. His death was followed by civil conflict be- 
tween his three sons, amongst whom he divided his 
possessions. 

FERDINAND U. (d. 1188), king of Leon ; noted 
for soldierly qualities. 

FERDINAND I. -IV., kings of Castile; F. V. of 
Castile became F. V. of Spain (q.v.). 

FERDINAND III., THB Saiht (1199-1262), king of 
Castile ; famed for wars with the Moors. 

FERDINAND IV. (d. 1312), king of Castile ; weak 
and insignificant ruler. 

FERDINAND V.-VII., kings of Spain ; descended 
from kings of Castile (q.v.). 

FERDINAND V., THB Catholio (1462-1616), king 
of Spain ; m. Isabella (q.v.) of Castile, his cousin, 1469 ; 
with her suco. to throne of Castile, 1474 (as Ferdinand 
V.) ; as Ferdinand II., suco. his f., John I., as king 
of .^agon, 1479 ; defeated Moors ; annexed their last 
stronghold, Granada, 1492 ; Navarre, 1616 ; united 
whole of Spain under his sway, and forwarded voyages 
of Columbus. See Spain : History. 

Prescott, History of Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

FERDINAND VI. (1713-69), king of Spain (1746) ; 
of a pacific, shy, and melancholy temperament. 

FERDINAND VII. (1784-1833), king of Spain; 
proclaimed king in 1808 on abdication of f., Charles 
IV. ; soon afterwards forced by Napoleon to abandon 
claim to Span, throne ; restored to throne, 1814 ; 
ruled despotically ; re-established Inquisition ; de- 
clared incapable of governing, 1823 ; in character faUe 
and vicious. 

FERDINAND I. and II., kings of the Two Sicilies; 
F. I. of the Two SicUies was F. 1 V. of Naples. 

FERDINAND U. (1810-69), king of the Two 
Sicilies ; despotic ruler ; popular discontent evinced 
by attempted risings in 1837, 1841, 1844, 1847 ; general 
rising in Sicily, 1848, was suppressed by bombard- 
ments ; hence hU nickname — Bomba. 

FERDINAND I. (1373-1416), king of Aragon. 

FERDINAND III. (1769-1824), Grand Duke of 
Tuscany; Elector of Salzburg, 1802; of Wurzburg, 
1806 ; finally restored to Tuscany, 1816. 

FERDINAND I. (1345-83), king of Portugal. 

FERDINAND (1677-1660), elector-abp. of Cologne. 

FERDINAND, DUKE OF BRUNSWICK (1721- 
92), Prussian soldier; served in Seven Years War; 
distinguished at Prague; defeated French at Orefeld 
and Minden (1758, 1769) ; field-marshal, 1768. 

FERDINAND, MAXIMILIAN KARL ( 1861- ), 

tsar of Bulgakria, s. of Prince August of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha ; succ. Prince Alexander of Battenburg, 
who abdicated (1887); assumed title of king (1911); 
m. Marie Louise (d. 1899), dau. of Duke of Parma ; 
m. Princess Eleonore of Reuss-Kostritz (1908); heir. 
Prince Boris (b. 1894). F. was commander-in -chief 
of forces of Balkan Allies in Turco-Balkan War (q.v.). 
See Buloabia. 

FERENTINO (41° 41' N., 13* 16'E.), town (ancient 
FererUinum), Rome, Italy ; bp.’s see. Pop. 8072. 

FERENTINUM (c. 42° 40' N., 12° 7' E.), ancient 
town, Etruria, Italy; birthplace of Emperor Otho 
(32 A.D.). 

FERETORY, in arch., a shrine or memorial chapel. 

FERGHANA (40° N., 71* E.), province, Russ. 
Turkestan, in valley of Syr- Daria; formed in 1876 
from khanate of Khokand ; fertile, well-watered 
plain, enclosed by mountains ; produces large crops of 
grain, cotton, fruit ; coal, iron, lead, and silver found ; 
inhabitants, chiefly agriculturists, consist mainly of 
Sarts, Uzbegs, and ]^ra-Kirghiz ; principal towns, 
Maighelan, Khokand, Namangan, and Andjan. 
Area, 36,446 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 2,034,200. 

FERGUS FALLS (46° 18' N., 96° 6' W.), city, on 
Red River, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; flour-miUs ; woollen 
factories. Pop. (1910) 6887. 

FERGUSON, ADAM (1723-1816), Soot, philo- 
sopher and historian; prof, of Natural Philosophy, 
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Edinburgh, 1769; Moral Phil., 1764; wrote History 

' ’ ^ ' ' ’ ’ lilosophical works. 

'.FERGUSON, JAMES (171(P76), Soot, astrono- 
mer ; b. Keith ; studied Edinburgh ; went to London 
(1743), and there lectured on experimental philosophy ; 
principal y90t)s,tAsironomy explained upon Newton's Prin- 
ciples* 

FERGUSON, ROBERT, THB * PLOTTER * (c. 1637- 
1714), anti-Catholio agitator under Charles II., and 
author of History of the Revolution (1706). 

FERGUSON, SIR SAMUEL (1810-86), Irish 
poet and antiquary. 

FERGUSSON, JAMES (1808-86), Soot, author; 
wrote a History of Architecture, and works on kindred 
subjects. 

FERGUSSON, SIR JAMES (183^1907), Brit, 
statesman ; Postmaster- General (1891-92) ; gov. of 
S. Australia (1868), New Zealand (1873-75), &mbay 
(1880-86). 

FERGUSSON, ROBERT (1760-74), Scot, poet; 
b. Edinburgh ; ed. St. Andrews ; d. in Edinburgh 
madhouse. His Soots poems exercised a marked 
inOuenoe on Bums, who borrowed from him the 
measure since known as the * Bums stanza.* F.’s 
Eng. verses have little merit. 

FERGUSSON, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1808-77), 
Soot, surgeon ; surgeon in Edinburgh Royal Infirmary 
(1836); ^rof. of Surgery in King^s CoUege, London 
(1840); invented several useful surgical instruments, 
and devised new methods of operative procedure, 
especially excision of joint as substitute for amputa- 
tion of a limb. 

FERIJB, Rom. *froe* or festival days, holidays; f. 
were either special (imperatives), ordered for special 
occasions ; or legal (publicce), and these were periodi- 
oally recurrent, like the Saturnalia (in mid-December), 
or hold when the priests decided, e*g* the Compitalia 
(see Feasts). The term f. is appli^ ecclesiastically 
to days of the week except Sunday and Saturday, 
Mondav being f. secunda. 

FERISHTA, MUHAMMAD KASIM (d. 1611), 

Persian historian. 

FERMANAGH (64* 20' N.,7*30' W.), inland county, 
Ulster, Ireland ; almost divided into two parts by 
Upper and Lower Loughs Erne ; surface generally 
hilly and undulating, mountainous in W., culminating 
in Cuilcagh, 2188 ft. ; well-wooded, several fertile 
vales ; large tracts uncultivable ; limestone, coal, 
iron, and marble found ; principal industry agriculture ; 
pottery works (Beleek) ; manufactures of coarse linen ; 
chief town, Enniskillen. Area, 716 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1911)61,811. 

FERMENTATION, a change brought about in 
various substances, especially organic liquids, by 
agents called ferments, which are of two kinds ; organ- 
ised ferments, or living organisms, bacteria, yeasts, 
moulds ; and unorganised ferments or enzymes, 
or soluble chemical substances. In order to bring 
about f. by organised ferments the organisms must 
be alive and growing, and certain conditions are 
necessary for their growth. Suitable nourishment 
and sufficient moisture must be present, the tempera- 
ture must be within a certain limited range, about 
blood-heat, some of the organisms require the presence 
of oxygen, while various poisonous substances, e.g, 
acids or alcohols in too great quantity, or antiseptics, 
will kill them and thus prevent f. 

These organisms are either unicellular masses of 
protoplasm, bacteria, which multiply by fission of the 
cells (see Baotbriolooy) ; or more highly developed 
cells which multiply by budding, yeasts ; or still more 
highly developed organisms, which branch freely 
and multiply by the formation of special organs, 
moulds, l^ey live on nutritive substances in the 
liquid and give out products, allied to the unorganised 
enzymes, which break down the more complicated 
organic substances in the liquid, e*g. sugars, into simpler 
substances, s.p. alcohols and carbon dioxide, this 
process reoeiv&g the name of f. Alcoholic f. u the 
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most important economically, and, e.g. in the making 
of beer, it is caused by a yeast (Saccharomyces cere^ 
visice) acting on solutions of sugars, glucose, or dextrin, 
extracted from malt, and changing them into alcohol, 
carbonic acid gas, and small quantities of other sub- 
stances which give the liquid its special flavour. 

The most important unorganised ferment is diastase, 
which is oontamed in malt, and changes starch into 
glucose, while others are ptyalin in the saliva, and 
pepsin in gastric juice, which have much the same 
pr^rties. 

J. R. Green, The Soluble Ferments and Fermentation 
(2nd ed., 1901). 

FERMO (43* ir N., 13" 43' E.), town (ancient 
Firum), Italy, 4 miles from Adriatic ; cathedral ; 
archbishop’s see ; trade in grain, silk, and wool ; was 
Rom. colony founded 264 b.o. ; remains of Rom. walls. 
Pop. 16,914. 

FERMOY (62" 8' N., 8* 16' W.), market town, on 
river Blackwater, County Cork, Ireland ; has R.C. colL ; 
military barracks ; salmon- fishing. Pop. 6126. 

FERNANDEZ, ALVARO (fl. 1450), Portug. 
voyager to W. Africa. 

FERNANDEZ, DIEGO (fl. 1645-71), Span, 
soldier ; wrote on Peruvian history. 

FERNANDEZ, JOHN (fl. c. 1445), Portug. West 
African explorer. 

FERNANDEZ, JUAN (XVI. cent.). Span, navi- 
gator; discovered the islands (1563) which bear his 
name— islands associated with the castaway, A. Selkirk. 

FERNANDEZ, LUCAS (XV. cent.). Span, dra- 
matist. 

FERNANDINA (30* 40' N., 81* 36' W.), city, port 
entry, Florida, U.S.A. ; popular summer and winter 
resort ; cotton and lumber manufactures ; large export 
trade. Pop. (1910) 3482. 

FERNANDO DE NORONHA (3* 50' S., 32* 30' 
W.), island in S. Atlantic, off coast of Brazil; penal 
settlement. 

FERNANDO PO (3® 30' N., 8* 47' B.), island, W. 
coast of Africa, in Bight of Biafra ; capital is Santa 
Isabel ; coast steep, inland mountainous ; principal 
peak, Mt. Clarence (Span. Pico Santa Isabel). Vegeta- 
tion luxuriant ; cocoa, coffee, sugar, tobacco, and 
vaniUa plantations ; inhabitants European, Bantus, 
negroes. Discovered XV. cent, by Portug. navigator 
FemiU) do Po ; now under Span. gov. -gen. Area, 780 
sq. miles. Pop. c. 26,000. 

FERNEL, JEAN FRANCOIS (1497-1558), Fr. 
natural philosopher and physician, author of several 
scientific works. 

FERNET (46® 15' N., 6® 6' E.), town, Ain, France ; 
associations with Voltaire. Pop. c. 2000. 

FERNIE (49® 25' N., 115® 5' W.), city, Brit. 
Columbia, Canada, on Canadian Pacific Railway; ex- 
tensive coal mines. 

FERNOW, KARL LUDWIG (1763-1808), Ger. 
critic and archaeologist. 

FERNS, see Pteeidophyta. 

FEROZEPUR, Fibozpub (30® 56' N., 74® 48' E.), 
town and district, Punjab, Brit. India, near the 
Sutlej; contains imi^rtant arsenal ; commercial centre. 
Pop. 49,341. District : area, 4302 sq. miles ; pop. 
968,072. 

FEROZESHAH (30® 63' N., 74® 49' E.), village, 
Punjab, Brit. India ; scene of Brit, victory over Sikhs, 
Deo. 21, 1845. 

FERRAND, ANTOINE FRANCOIS CLAUDE, 
CoMTX (1751-1825), Fr. statesman and author. 

FERRAR, NICHOLAS (1592-1637), AngUoan theo- 
bgian ; lived a life of study and devotion. 

FERRAR, ROBERT (d. 1555), Eng. martyr and 
bp; app. to see of St. David's, 1548; accused of 
heresy under Mary ; burnt at Carmarthen. 

FERRARA (44® 60' N., 11® 39' E.), capital of F. 

tvinoe, N. Italy, ^ miles S. of Po ; cathedral 
XII. cent.) ana other fine churches ; CasteUo, 
de Diamanti (XV. cent., containing picture 
gallery), univ.» and library; long flourish^ under 
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illustrioua house of Este (q>v ,^ ; celebrated school of 
minting, XV. -XVI. cent. ; birthplace of Tasso and 
GuarinT Pop. (1911) 95,196. Province : area, 1012 sq. 
miles; pop. (1911) 300,877. 

Noyes, Terrara (Modiicval Town Series). 

FERRARA, ANDREA (d. late XVI. cent.), Ital. 
sword-maker. 

FERRARI, GAUDENZIO (1484-1549), ItaL artist 
and sculptor; pupil of Leonardo da Vinci; religious 
subjects. 

FERRARI, PAOLO (1822-89), Ital. comic drama- 
tist of the Goldoni school. 

FERREIRA, ANTONIO (1628-69), Portug. poet; 
wrote Gastro, a tragedy ; also elegies, sonnets, etc. 

FERRERS, Norman Eng. family, which held large 
fiefs after Ck>nquest; held earldom of DerW, 113^ 
1266 ; barony, 1299-1460, when it passed to Uevereux 
family, afterwards to Shirley, who have been Earls 
Ferrers since 1711. 

FERRERS, LAURENCE SHIRLEY, 4th Eabl 
(1720-60), hanged at Tyburn for murder of his steward. 

FERRET, see Weasel Family. 

FERRI, GIRO (1634-89), Rom. painter; follower 
of Pietro da Cortona ; painter of frescoes, etcher, 
architect. 

FERRI, ENRICO (1856- ), distinguished Ital. 

socialist and criminologist. 

FERRIC AND FERROUS SALTS, see laoN. 

FERRICYANOGEN, radical, non-existent in free 
state, forming ferricyanides, e.g. potassium ferri- 
cyanide (FO|(CN)i 3 Kg), formed by union of potassium 
ferrooyanide and chlorine, and used in manufacture of 
blue dyes (Tumbiill’s blue). 

FERRIER, ARNAUD DU(d. 1685), 1^. diplomatist. 

FERRIER, JAMES FREDERICK (1808-64), 
Soot, philosopher; b. Edinburgh; prof, at Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews. F. rejected common-sense systems as 
absorbing philosopliy into psychology; began with 
consciousness involving the ego conscious of itself as 
present in all its products ; hold the ego a necessary 
constituent of the conception of matter. 

FERRIER, SUSAN EDMONSTONE (1782- 
1854), Scot, novelist ; pub. anonymously Marriage 
(1818), The InheritaTice (1824), and Destiny (1831). 
Her books are full of humour and lively descriptions of 
Scot, life and character. She was a friend of Scott, who 
thought highly of her work. 

FERRO, Hierro (27® 43' N., 18® W.), one of the 
Canary Islands ; famous as first meridian chosen by 
Fr. scientists, 1630. 

FERROCYANOGEN, radical, non-existent in 
free state, forming ferrocyanides, e.g. potassium 
ferrooyanide, formed by union of potassium evanide 
and water in iron vessels, and used in manuiactuio 
of blue dyes (Prussian blue). 

FERR'OL (43* 29' N., 8* 13' W.), fortified seaport; 
prov. Corunna, Spain ; chief .Span, naval arsenal ; 
excellent harbour ; extensive dockyards ; contains 
naval school ; textiles, naval stores, sardine-fishing. 
Pop. (1910) 26,252. 

FERRUCCIO, FRANCESCO (1489-1530), Floren- 
tine soldier ; took Volterra, 1630 ; captured at 
Oavinana, and killed by Maramaldo. 

FERRY, public passage across a water-space ; also 
the boat used for such purpose. Before bridges became 
common, the f. was an important means of transit. A 
famous ferry across the Forth gave its name to the 
places on either side (N. and S. Queensferry). 

FERRY, JULES FRANCOIS CAMILLE (1832- 
93), Fr. premier ; attacked Jesuits in education bills ; 
responsime for acquisition of Tunisia and general policy 
of expansion. 

FERSEN, FREDERIK AXEL, COUNT VON 
(1719-94), Swed. soldier and politician ; served with 
distinction in Seven Years War ; leader of Hat Party 
in Sweden from about 1755 onwards ; opposed policy 
of Oustavus III. 

FERSEN, HANS AXEL, COUNT VON (1766- 
1810), Swed, soldier and statesman ; served in Finland, 


1788 ; aided Fr. royal family at Revolution ; took no 
part in Swed. Revolution in 1809 ; killed by mob at 
mneral of Crown Prince of Sweden. 

FERTILISATION, see Pollination, Reproduc- 
tion. 

FESA, Fa8a (28* 63' N., 63* 43' E.), town, Fars, 
Persia ; silk manufactures ; dates and tobacco. Pop. 
c. 4000. 

FESGENNIA (c. 42* 20' N., 12* 30' E.), ancient 
city, Etruria ; said to give name to ancient Rom. 
songs, Feaoennine Verses, early kind of Lat. poetry, 
employed at harvest festivals. The verses were often 
of coarse and obscene character. 

FESCH, JOSEPH (1763-1839), eoolesiastio, bom in 
Corsica, intimate with Bon^marte family ; abp. of 
Lyons, 1802; cardinal, 1803; ]^. ambassador at Mme, 
1804 ; after fall of Napoleon he lived in Rome ; had 
a fine art collection. 

FESCUE ( Festuca), genus of grasses (g. v. ) ; Meadow 
F., Sheep’s F., Tall F., and Hard F. are important 
pastural grasses. 

FE8SE, see under Heraldry. 

FESSENDEN, WILLIAM PITT (1806-69), Amer. 
financier and politician ; supported abolition of 
slavery ; member of Peace Congress, 1861 ; . twice 
chairman of finance committee ; boo. of Treasury, 
1864r-66. 

FESSLER, IGNAZ AURELIUS (1766-1839), 
Hungarian scholar and eoclesiastio ; a monk, he 
later left R.C. Church and became a Lutheran, then a 
Moravian ; in trouble with secular and ecclesiastical 
authorities for liberal views ; wrote several works. 

FESTINIOG (62® 68' N., 3® 5t/ W.), town, Merion- 
ethshire, Wales; slate quarries. Fop. (l^H) 9682. 

FESTIVAL, see Feasts. 

FESTOON, garland of flowers, fruit, or leaves, 
arranged in a curve, for decorative purposes ; used 
also for anything arranged in such manner. In 
sculpture and arch., an ornamental relief to imitate a 
real garland. 

FESTUS, PORCIUS, Rom. procurator of Judsoa, 
before whom St. Paul was tried 62 a.d. {Acta 25). 

FESTUS, SEXTUS POMPEIUS (li, II. cent. 
A.D.), Lat. scholar ; his abstract of Kacous’s De 
Verhorum Signiflcatione was edit, by K. 0. Muller (1839). 

FETIS, FRANCOIS JOSEPH (1784r-1871). Belg. 
musician; prof., Paris Conservatoire; wrote much on 
music and musicians. 

FETISHISM, a word used with varying meaning 
to signify the cult of inanimate objects, particularly 
when supposed to be inhabited by some deity or spirit. 
Fetish is often used for the figure or idol wherein the god 
resides, also for a charm possessed with the potency of 
the deity. The W. Africa ju- ju is a type of fetish. 

Nassau, F. in W. Africa (1904). 

FETTERCAIRN (56® 51' N., 2® 35' W.), village, 
Kincardineshire, Scotland. 

FEU, Scot, legal term denoting the sale of land by 
means of a perpetual rent, in f)Iace of the payment of a 
capital sum. Since the passing of the Quia Emptores 
statute (1290) such an arrangement has not been 
possible in England. 

FEUCHfeRES, SOPHIE DAWE, BaRONNB DD 
(1795-1840), Eng. adventuress ; once a servant, became 
mistress of the Prince de Cond6. 

FEUCHTERSLEBEN, ERNST, FREIHERR 
VON (1806-49), Austrian physician and poet; dean 
of faculty of medicine, Univ. of Vienna (1844); Under- 
Seo. of State for Education (1848); author of many 
medical, philosophical, and poetic^ works. 

FEUDALISM, system of social organisation which 
arose among the nations of Europe on the disruption 
of the Bom. Empire. It is primarily an association 
for purposes of safety, the weaker folk placing them- 
selves under the care of an overlord, and surrendering 
to him their lands, which they subsequently received 
again on feudal tenure. In return for the protection 
extended to them by the overlord they did homage 
and swore fealty to ^m, and undertook to atorvo him 
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on field of battle ; they thus became his followers, 
living on land allotted to them and looking to him for 
‘ustice and safety. With the growth of nationalities, 
ocal feudal lords became a menace to royal power ; 
but the centrifugal tendencies of the continental 
systems were modified in England by the statesman- 
ship of William the Conqueror. The system he intro- 
duced may bo said to represent both the purely feudal 
Eurofiean system and that of the former kings of 
England, although in many respects it differed from 
both. As the nuccessor of Edward the Confessor, 
William retained the older administrative and judicial 
organisation of the country ; as the conqueror, he 
established a system of military organisation, in 
order to secure the possession of his conquests ; and 
by distributing widely the lands of the more powerful 
barons, and constituting himself the direct overlord 
of every freeman in England, compelling each to 
swear allemonoe to him before all intermediaries, he 
established a more centralised form of government 
than was possible in France and Germany, where each 
great feudal lord had a large number of vassals who 
were bound to support him even against the king should 
occasion arise. Various forms of feudal service due 
from vassal to overlord included military and court 
service ; aids and rpliejs also had to be paid, and the 
overlord ha-d rights of wardship of heir during minority, 
and of marriage of heiress. See Fbajioh, p. 626 B. 

Abdy, Feudalism (1890); Round, Feudal England: 
Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond ; and standard 
histories of England, France, Germany, etc. 

FEUERBACH, ANSELM (1829-80), Ger. artist ; 
famed for his interpretation of classical subjects. 

FEUERBACH, LUDWIG ANDREAS (1804-72), 
Ger. philosopher; reduced Hegelianism to naturalism; 
denied immortality. Combining Spinoza’s substance 
and Fichte’s Ego, F. held that the only absolute is 
the sense-endowed man ; that only the sensible is 
real, and that truth is perceived by the educated 
senses. According to F., pleasure is man’s highest 
good, and is attainable only in society. 

FEUERBACH, PAUL JOHANN ANSELM VON 
(1775-1833), Ger. criminal jurist; by his writings he 
did much to promote the emendation of criminal law. 

FEUILLANTS, Fr. political club founded in 
Revolutionary times by various members of Jacobin 
Club ; ceased to exist soon after Aug. 10, 1792. 

FEUILLET, OCTAVE (1821-90), Fr. novelist 
and dramatist ; his French is notable for its purity, 
and his writings enjoyed marked popularity. 

FEUILLETON, portion of a newspaper devoted 
to literary and scientific articles, and especially to 
novels in serial form and light lit. 

FEUQUlfeRES, ISAAC MANASSfeS DE PAS, 
MARQUIS DE (1590-1640), Fr. general and diplo- 
mat. His grandson, Antoine, Mar quia da F, (1648- 
1711), wrote Mimoires sur la Ghierre, 

FfiVAL, PAUL (1817-87), Fr. novelist; wrote 
criminal and hist, stories. 

FEVER, general term applied to elevation of the 
normal ten^rature of the body, due either to dis- 
turbance of the nervous system, to disturbance of 
the heat-losing apparatus of the body (i.c. the skin, 
respirato]^ system, etc.), or, most usually, to the action 
in the body of various bacterial or other poisons, which 
cause increased breaking down of protoplasm, diminish 
the low of heat from the body, and interfere in various 
ways with the functions of the organs of the body. 
A temperature higher than 106° F. in the human body 
is very dangerous. 

FEVERFEW, composite plants ; best known is 
Wild P. {Matricaria parthenium)^ a strong-smelling 
evergreen. Gold-leaved F. is common in gardens. 

FEVER WORT, HoBSX Ghjntian (Triosteum), plant 
of order CaprifoliacecB ; berries of Amor, variety 
(Tinkar*$ Root) used as substitute for coffee. 

FEYDEAU, ERNEST -AIMfi (1821-73), Pr. 
novelist, dramatist, and miscellaneous writer. 

FEZ (34* 6' N., 4® 63' W.), largest city, Morocco, to 


which it was annexed, 1548; now one of its capitals; 
formerly capital of a Moorish kingdom ; celebrated for 
centuries as a holy city, and once famous as a seat of 
learning; is surrounded by walls; has many fine 
mosques, univ., and the Sultan’s palace ; commercial 
centre ; active caravan trade ; manufactures woollen, 
raoroooo leather goods, gold and silver ware; was 
besie^d by Berbers and other tribes supporting 
Mulai Zin, the bro. of Mulai Hafld, in his claim to 
sultanship (1910), and was relieved by Fr. troops; 
inhabitants chiefly Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Jews. Pop. 
c. 140,000. 

FEZZAN (26* .30' N., 16° E.), region of Sahara < 
Italian province to S.E. of Tripoli; capital, Murzug ; 
shut in N., S., and E. by Sahara and hills; barren 
plateaux ; shallow valleys with fertile oases (the only 
cultivated spots) where a little grain, some vegetables, 
and the principal food, dates, are grown ; gentle 
slope to E.j; climate very dry, but healthy, except for 
malaria ; soda obtained from salt lakes in N.W., 
only export trade. Pop. c. 43,000. 

FIACRE, ST., a Vll.-cent. monk of Irish birth, 
settled at Brenil in France. 

FIARS, in Scots law are the standard prices fixed 
by sheriffs for different kinds of grain, relative to the 
payment of clerical stipends, etc. 

FIBER, musk rat or Musquash; see under Mousb 
Familt. 

FIBRIN, a protoin which appears in the blood 
when it escapes from the body, due to the action of tho 
fibro-ferment, which comes probably from the white 
corpuscles or blood-platolets, on the fibrinogen con- 
tained normally in the blood, the presence of which 
gives rise to coagulation. 

FIBULA, see Skeleton. 

FICHTE, IMMANUEL HERMANN VON (1797- 
1879), Ger. philosopher ; ed. Berlin ; defended his 
f.’s philosophy against Kogel. See Fiohte, Johann 
Gottlieb. 

FICHTE, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1762-1814), 
Ger, philosopher; founder of Subjective Idealism; 
b. Lusatia; studied theology at Jena and Leipzig; 
prof, at Jena, 1794-99, dismissed on charge of 
atheism, and finally Rector of new Berlin Univ. ; con- 
verted from Spinozistio determination by Kantian 
doctrine that the category of causafity applies only 
to phenomena. F. proceeded to deny the thing-in- 
itself. Knowledge is not due to the action of things- 
in-themselves on the wroipient subject ; both ‘matter 
and form ’ of knowledge are the product of the active 
Ego. The manifold of experience and the d priori 
forms of cognition are alike due to a creative faculty 
in us. In every intellectual act in general the Ego 
posits first itself and then the Non-ego in distinction 
irom itself, and finally recognises itself as one with 
the Non-ego. This creative Ego is pure Ego in general, 
not the individual, but the absolute. Ego. From this, 
however, Fichte attempts to deduce the former, since 
the distinction of individuals is required by morality. 
The Ego is essentially an activity, striving after inde- 
pendence and freedom, which are reached proportion- 
ately to successful resistance of oiur rational being to 
our lower tendencies. Freedom is the highest ex- 
pression of the moral law. To be virtuous, one must 
continually * fulfil his vocation,’ and act for sake of 
duty only. 

Adamson, Fichte. 

PICHTELGEBIRGE (60° 2' N., 12* E.), mountain 
p, Bavaria, N.E. of Baireuth ; highest peak, 
ohneeberg, 3460 ft. 

FICINO,. MAR8ILIO (1433-99), Ital. philosopher ; 
b. Amo valley ; s. of eminent physician ; translator, 
editor, commentator of Plato and Alexandrians ; 
erudite scholar and saint, founded school of mystics, 
to which belonged Agrippa of Nettesheim, BAmtus, 
Telesio. Forerunner of Renaissance ; profoundly in- 
fluenced Platonic studies in Italy. Philosophy and 
religion are identical, for both study wisdom and 
truth, and God is wisdom and truth: religion is 
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oommon to all men ; its purest form is known through 
Christ, whose teaching suffices in all circumstances of 
life ; reason is necessary to faith. Platonism makes 
possible acceptance of Christ by speculative minds. 

FICK, AUGUST (1833- ), Ger. comparative 

philologist. 

FICKSBURG (29® S., 27® 48' E.), town, Orange 
Free State, 8. Africa. 

FICTION, see Novel, and also under literature of 
different countries. 

FICUS, see FlO. 

FIDDBS, RICHARD (1671-1725), Anglican scholar 
and theologian; wrote lAJe of Cardinal Wdaey and 
bther works. 

FIDDLE (Lat. fidvla), old term for any stringed 
instrument, generally violin; now popular or de- 
rogatory name for violin {q.v.). 

FIDEICOMMISSA, in Rom. law, trusts formed 
to carry out will of one deceased ; clumsy law often 
nullified wills, and f. remedied abuses by allowing a 
dying person to bequeath property to one who should 
hand it on to another. 

FIDENA:, modern Castel Gttibileo (c. 42® N., 
12® 30' E.), ancient city, on Tiber, Italy. 

FIDUCIARY, legal term for something held in 
tnist. 

FIEF, land held in fee of a superior. 

FIELD, JCYRUS WEST (1819-92), Amer. capital- 
ist; b. Stockbridge, Massachusetts; planned first 
Atlantic cable, succeeding in laying one in 1866, 
after several failures. 

FIELD, DAVID DUDLEY (1805-94), Amer. juri.st ; 
chairman of two commissions appointed to codify law 
and procedure in New York State. 

FIELD, EUGENE (1850-95), Amer. poet; pub. 
several volumes of poems of childhood. 

FIELD, FREDERICK (1801-85), Anglican theo- 
logian and scholar, particularly of patristics. 

FIELD, HENRY MARTYN (1822-1907), Amer. 
preacher and author ; wrote travel and hist, books. 

FIELD, KATE (1838-96), Amer. journalist, lecturer, 
and actress. 

FIELD, NAT (1587-1633), Eng. dramatist and 
actor ; wrote two comedies, A Woman ia a Weathercock, 
and Amends for Ladies; collaborated with Massinger 
and Fletcher. 

FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, meeting 
between Henry VIII. of England and Francis I. of 
France, near Calais (June 1529) ; so called because of the 
splendour displayed on both sides. 

FIELD, STEPHEN JOHNSON (1816-99), Amer. 
lawyer ; judge of Supreme Court of California, 1851 ; 
judge of Supreme Court of U.S., 1863. 

FIELD, WILLIAM VENTRIS, Babon (1813- 
1907), Eng. judge. 

FIELDFARE, see under Thrush Family. 

FIELDING, ANTHONY COPLEY (1787-1855), 
Eng. artist; chiefly celebrated for his water-colours 
(land- and sea-scapes). 

FIELDING, HENRY (1707-54), Eng. novelist; 
b. Glastonbury ; s. of an army officer ; ed. Eton and 
Leyden ; thrown upon his own resources, he turned 
his attention to the London stage, and between 1730 
and 1736 produced a number of plays long since for- 
gotten. He married Miss Cradock, a small heiress, in 
1734, and after having dissipated her fortune again 
turned playwright and theatre -manager, but with little 
success. He subsequently studied law ; was called 
to the Bar, and joined the Western Circuit, eventually 
becoming a magistrate and the recipient of a pension. 
F. discovered the true bent of his genius when, after 
the publication of Richardson’s Pamela, he commenced 
to write Joseph Andrews as an avowed parody. As, 
however, the work grew in his hands, the original idea 
was lost sight of. F. ’s first novel was pu b. in 1 742, and 
met with some success. It was foUowed by other 
notable productions, including his powerful satire, 
Jonathan Wild the Great, Tom Jones (1749), Amelia 
G751), and numerous other works. F. ranks amongst 


the greatest of Eng. novelists. He held up a merciless 
mirror to the people and the manners of his day. His 
characters are always drawn with a masterly hand, and 
his style is bracing and vigorous. 

Life, by Austin Hobson (English Men-of -Letters 
Series). 

FIELDING, WILLIAM STEVENS (1848- ), 

Canadian statesman. 

FIELD-MARSHAL, a Brit, military honour which, 
since 1736, has been the highest in the army; selection 
rests with the king. 

FIELD MOUSE, see Mouse Family. 

FIELDS, JAMES THOMAS (1817-81), Amer. 
publisher and author. 

FIENNES, NATHANIEL (c. 1608-69), Eng 

politician and soldier ; Roundhead in Civil War ; 
distinguished at Worcester and Edgehill ; sentenced to 
death for surrendering Bristol to Royalists in 1643, 
but pardoned. 

FIERI FACIAS, in Eng. law a writ addressed to 
sheriff empowering execution in an action for debt, etc. 

FIESGHI, GIUSEPPE MARGO (1790-1836), 
Corsican criminal ; attempted assassin of Louis 
Philippe ; guillotined. 

FIESCO, GIOVANNI LUIGI (c. 1523-47), Count 
of Lavagna, Genoese noble ; planned conspiracy to 
destroy Horia family and overthrow government ; 
succeeded in neither object ; accidentally drowned. 

FIESOLE (43® 50' N., 11® 18' E.), town, ancient 
FaesulfiB, on hill above Arno, near Florence, Italy ; one of 
ancient Etruscan confederation ; contains Etruscan and 
Rom. antiquities ; bp.’s see ; XI. -cent, cathedral ; 
native place of painter, Fra Angelico ; straw- plmting. 
Pop. 5163. 

FIFE (56® 15' N., 3° 10' W.), maritime county in E. 
of Scotland ; bounded on N. by Firth of Tay, on E. by 
Ger. Ocean, on S. by Firth of Forth, on W. by Perth, 
Clackmannan, and Kinross shires ; county town, 
Cupar; maifimum length and breadth, 41^ and 21 
miles respectively. Area is 492 sq. miles. Eden 
(29i miles) and Leven (16} miles) are only rivers of 
consequence. Climate is mild, and rainfall varies. 
Many golf-courses and watering-places (including St. 
Andrews). Fife has valuable coal-fields and busy 
coaling ports. Large percentage of land is cultivated, 
and agriculture extensively carried on. Damask is 
manufactured at Dunfermline {q.v.) ; linoleum and 
other manufactures at Kirkcaldy {q.v.) ; largo number 
of small seaports ; chief port, Burntisland. Pop. 
(1911) 267,734. 

FIFE, a flute-like instrument, generally in B flat or 
F ; chiefly used in military music along with drums ; 
old form ^cross * flute ; modern form ‘ conical.’ 

FIFE, ALEXANDER WILLIAM GEORGE DUFF, 
DUKE OF (1849-1912), Scot, nobleman ; husband of 
Princess Louise Victoria Alexandra Dagmar, eldest 
dau. of Edward VII. (b. 1867, m. 1889, cr. Princess 
Royal, 1905); two dau’s, Princess Alexandra (1891) 
ana Princess Maud (1893). 

FIFTH MONARGHY MEN, extreme Puritan sect, 
who looked for the second coming of Christ upon earth 
to found the V. monarchy foreshadowed in Daniel, the 
successor to the Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, and 
Roman empires. The sect was radical in politics ; it 
was dispersed by Cromwell in 1653, and the leaders 
imprisoned. 

FIG {Ficus carica), a native of the Mediterranean 
region, where it has been cultivated since veiy early 
times. The leaves are palmate, veined, and stipulate, 
the stipules acting as bud- protecting structures. The 
receptacle consists of a hollow, pear-shaped structure, 
the so-called * fruit,’ with a small opening at the apex. 
The flowers, which are unisexual, are packed inside 
this, the staminate ones being nearest the top, with 
the female flowers, of which there are two kinas, long 
and short styled, below. The long-styled form alone 
sets seed, the other type, termed gall flowers, being 
utilised by a wasp, Blastophaga, for the deposition of 
its ova, one of which is laid in each flower. In ao 
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doing the insect pollinates the fertile flowers by trans- 1 
ferring pollen from the male part of the inflorescence. i 

PIG, INDIAN, see Cactus. 

FIGARO, comic barber; hero of Beaumarchais’s | 
oomedies, Barbier de Seville, and Le Mariage de \ 
Figaro ; also of operas by Mozart and Rossini. He is ; 
represented as lively and cunning, and his roguery out- ; 
wits every one. The name was subsequently adopted 
as the title of a Fr. journal. 

FIGEAG (44® 36' N., 2* 3' E.), town, on Cel6. Lot, 
France ; cloth manufactures. Pop. 4324. 

FIGUEIRA DA FOZ (40® 40' N., T 25' W.), water- 
ing-place, at mouth of Mondego, Beira, Portugal ; grain, 
wine, and fruit. Pop. 7890. 

FIGUERAS (42® 16' N., 2® 64' E.), town, fortress, 
Gorona, Spain ; various manufactures ; taken by 
French. 1794, 1808, 1811, and 1823. Pop. 10,714. 

FIGWORT (^5crop/^tt/arta), wild flowers ; S. nodosat 
knotted f., and 3. aquatica, purple flowers, are common 
in Britain. 

FIJI, archipelago in Paciflo ; about 250 islands, of 
which some 80 are inhabited, forming a British Crown 
colony. Area, c. 7430 sq. miles. Capital, Suva, on 
S.E. coast of Viti Levu. Principal islands. Viti Levu, 
Vanua Levu, and Taviuni ; others are Kandavu, 
Koro, Ngau, Ovalau, and numerous islets, enclosing 
Koro Sea ; larger islands of volcanic formation, and 
smaller low coral. The surface is rugged and covered 
with luxuriant vegetation and beautiful hills (3000- 
4000 ft.). Larger islands contain open, dry, un- 
dulating country, except certain rich tracts along 
coast of the two largest ; many large rivers afford 
waterways to rich binds on their banks — fertilised 
by frequent floodings ; good climate and tropical 
vegetation — fruits abounding ; chief food, yam ; sugar- 
cane, cotton, and turmeric cultivated ; chief exports 
include bdeho-do-mer, mother-of-pearl, and cocoa-nut 
oil, Vanua Batovu is a trading centre. Inhabitants, 
of Melanesian-Polynesian stock, formerly cannibalistic 
and savage, are now mostly aU christianised by 
Wesleyans. The Fijis were discovered by Tasman in 
1643; little known till XIX. cent., and ceded bj 
chiefs and people to Britain in 1874. The Gov. is 
also High Commissioner and Consul General for 
Western Paciflo ; Legislative Council is partly elected. 
Pop. (1911) 139,640 (including some 3700 Europeans 
and over 40,000 Indians). 

Guppy, Fiji (1904); Thomson, TAe Fijians (1910). 

FILANGIERI, CARLO (1784-1867), Neapolitan 
soldier and politician ; Prince of Satriano. F. fought in 
Netherlands, Spain, Sicily ; reduced Sicily to submission 
(1849) ; viceroy of Sicily till 1865; War Minister, 1859. 

FILANGIERI, GAETANO (1762-88), Ital. re- 
former ; advocate of free trade ; wrote La Scienza 
della legislazione, 

FILARIA, see under Nematoda. 

FILARIASIS, disease occurring in the tropics, 
caused by a parasite, Filaria sanguinis hominis, which 
probably enters the body in infected water ; the 
embryos are found in the general circulation during 
the day, in the lung capillaries at night, and the adult 
filaria inhabit the lymphatics, causing elephantiasis 
or swelling of the tissues through blockmg the lymph- 
atics, milky urine, etc. 

FILDES, SIR LUKE (1844- ), Eng. artist and 

book illustrator; amongst his best-known works are 
The Doctor (Tate Gallery), The Casual Word, State 
portraits of I^g Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra ; 
R.A. (1887). 

FILE, instrument used for smoothing or cutting 
metal; consists of steel bar with roughened surface 
which is broken up into points or ridges ; in roughness 
they vary from ^dead-smooth* to raisps, which are 
used for coarse working on horn and timber as well as 
on metal. 

The term is also applied to a pointed wire on which 
letters are affixed for purposes of reference. 

FILE FISHES {Monachanthidee), laterally flattened 
bony fishes, so called on account of their hard, prickly 


skins ; sometimes doKtructive to pearl fisheries ; 
tropical and subtropical scan. 

FILELFO, FRANCESCO (1398-1481), Ital. scholar. 

FILEY (64® 13' N., 20® W.). watering-place, York- 
shire, England, on North Sea. Pop. (1911) 3228. 

FILIBRANCHIA, Sco LaMELI^IDRANCUIATA. 

FILIBUSTER (Fr. flibuatier), pirate or buccaneer ; 
especially applied to U.S. adventurers, who led attacks 
upon parts of Span. America. 

FILIGAJA, VINCENZO DA (1642-1707), Ital 
poet ; wrote patriotic odes and sonnets. 

FILICALES, see Pteridophyta, Paleobotany. 

FILIGREE, metal-work, usually composed of fine 
gold, silver, or copper wire, arranged in delicate 
patterns, used in decorating jewellery, to which it 
is soldered. F. has been worked from very early times 
in Egypt, Greece, India, and other countries. 

FILL AN, ST., Faelan, name of two saints, whose 
lives are legendary, supposed to have come to Scotland 
from Ireland ; commemorated on Jan. 9 and June 20. 
The St. F. whose feast is kept on Jan. 9 is supposed to 
have evangelised Scotland in VIII. cent. 

FILLMORE, MILLARD (1800-74), Amer. states- 
man ; entered Congress, 1832 ; advocated abolition of 
slavery; became 13th Pres, of U.S. A., 1850; became 
unpopular with Whig party by signing Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

FILMER, SIR ROBERT (d. 1653). Eng. political 
writer; Royalist in Civil War; suffered greatly under 
Commonwealth ; wrote the Patriarchaf defending 
Divine Right. 

FILON, PIERRE MARIE AUGUSTIN (1841- ), 
Fr. author ; has written on Eng. life and lit. 

FILOSA, a group of Amoeboid Rhizopods, minute 
Protozoa without a clear external coat of protoplasm, 
and with the body processes (pseudopodia) branched, 

e, g. Euglypha, a freshwater form protected by 
hexagonal plates. 

FILTER, a cone of unsized paper, felt, etc., mesh 
of which permits fluid to pass, while retaining solid 
articles. A hollow cylinder of porcelain retains 
aoteria when water is pumped through under pres- 
sure. Charcoal filters are inefficient because bacteria 
feed on them, and pass through the enlarged pores. 

FINANCE, the money dealings between man and 
man, and the business of public revenue and expendi- 
ture. It is an item of political economy. F. in personal 
matters is mainly concerned with the disposal of 
capital or income in investments, and with the adjust- 
ment of expenditure to income ; the safety of invest- 
ments, the proportion of income to be set aside for 
investment, the raising of additional income, are all 
questions of personal f. The main question of national 

f. is the raismg of revenue. In earlier ages, conquest 
was followed by tribute, and a very important contri- 
bution to the coffers of the State. In later times the 
land owner, holding his land from the Crown, was the* 
chief contributor (under varying degrees of compul- 
sion) to the royal treasury, in return for his lands. 
To-day in civilised states the payment of taxes, either 
direct on income, or indirect through the Customs and 
Excise, is the main element in national revenue, and 
legislative sanction is required for the levying of such 
taxes. Hence f. is subject to the will of Parliament. 
Local finance is concerned with the expenditure of 
rates, and is strictly defined and limited. 

Bastable, Public Finance*, E. CarroU, Principles 
and Practice of Finance ; Plehn, Public Finance* 

FINCH, see Nottinoham, Eabldom of. 

FINCH FAMILY (Fringillidce), a laree family 
of perching birds, with 760 species, found throughout 
the whole world with the exception of Madagascar, 
Australia, and New Zealand and the neighbouring 
islands. They are seed-eating birds of small size, 
characterised by their short, tnick, conical beak, with 
smooth biting edges. There is much variation and 
much beauty in the colouring of their plumage. Some 
finches have exceedingly stout, clumsy bills, the lower 
half being deep and strong ; such are the rare Brit. 
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Hawfinch (CocMthrauitti vulgaris) and common 
Greknfinch {Ltgurius chloris), and tho N. American 
Rbp Cardinal {Cardin^Us virginianus) and Gros- 
BBAXS {Hedymelss), Others have less clumsy and 
deep beaks, e.g. the familiar Chaffinch {Fringilla 
Calebs ), the highly emigratory Brambltno {F. monti- 
fringilla), the Bullfinch {Pyrrhula rubicilla), the 
Canary {Scrinus eanarius), so called because of its 
abundanoe in the Canary Islands, the Sparrows {Passer, 
etc), the Redpolls and Linnets (Linaria), tho 
Siskins (Chrysomitris), the Rose Finch or Scarlet 
Grosbeak {Carpodacus) of N, Europe, and the curio 
Crossbills (Loxia), easily recognised by the seeming 
misfit of the two halves of tho bill, which cross near tho 
tip. Tho Buntings belong also to this family; see 
Emberizidas. 

FINCH OP FORDWICH, JOHN FINCH, Baron 
(1684-1660), Eng. judge. 

FINCHLEY (61® 36' N., 0® 0' W.), town, forming N. 
suburb, London, VJ miles N.W. of St. J-aurs. fop. 
(1911) 39,425. 

FINCK, FRIEDRICH AUGUST VON (1718-66), 
Pruss. general ; subsequently in Dan. service. 

FINDEN, WILLIAM (1787-1862), Eng. engraver. 

FINDLATER, ANDREW (1810-85), 8cot. editor; 
chiefly known as editor of Ohambtrs's Encyclopcedia, 
and other works pub. by the same firm. 

FINDLAY (41^ V N., 83® 38' W.), city, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 
natural oil and gas fields; flour-miUs, glass-works. 
Pop. (1910) 14,868. 

FINDLAY, SIR GEORGE (1829-93), Eng. railway 
manager ; general manager for L. & N.W. Ry. 

FINDLAY, JOHN RITCHIE (1824-98), Scot. 
Journalist and philanthropist ; one of proprietors of 
The Scotsman ; founder of Soot. Nat. Portrait Gallery. 

FINE, deprivation of money as punishment for 
misdemeanour; in England and Scotland seldom ex- 
ceeds £26 ; never inflicted for felony or high treason. 

The term is also used for various charges in connec- 
tion with property. 

FINGAL'S CAVE, see Staffa. 

FINGER*AND-TOE, a plant disease caused by 
a fungus which attacks plants of tho order Crucifera, 
e.g. turnips, cabbages. Tho fungus develops in the 
cells of the root, which increase greatly in size, and 
nodules are formed on the exterior which break down 
and give rise to an unpleasant smell. Quicklime 
mixed with the soil is a preventive, and plants attacked 
are burned . j\ I y c ktozo a . 

FINGER-PRINTS, tlie system of identification 
by this means has been used from ver^ early times. 
Its employment for criminal identification was intro- 
duced into India by Sir William Iferschel, and it 
subsequently superseded the Bertillon measurement 
system in England. As the skin-marking of tho 
fingers remain tho same from childhood to old age, the 
system has been found extremely valuable. Impres- 
sions are taken by placing the bulb of the finger on an 
inked slab, and afterwards pressing it on a white paper 
slip. The slips are classified under various headings, 
of which tho principal are ‘ loops,’ * arches,’ ‘ whorls,’ 
and ‘ composites.’ There are books dealing more 
fully with the subject by Sir Francis Galton, Sir E. R. 
Henry, and Fauld. The taking -of finger-prints for 
identification purposes gave rise to Indian Passive 
Resistance movement in Transvaal. See Asiatic 
Question. 

FINGO, S. African tribe, offshoot from Zulus, 
much improved by W. influence. 

FINIAL, in Gol.hic arch., usually a foliage ornamont 
forming the termination of gables, spires, etc. 

FINIGUERRA, MASO (1426-64), Ital. craftsman; 
noted as a draughtsman and metal-worker; famous 
early engraver. 

FINISHING, in t-exiilo industry, is a purely 
meohanioal process which gives a characteristic ap- 
pearance to wie BTirface of the material and also affects 
its * handle * or feel. Ckxtton fibres which shrink during 
bleaching, etc., are stretched on stentering frames 


while damp, and as tlicy travel over the frame hot air 
is blown on to them, so that when they reach the end 
of tho frame Dioy are dry and sfretehoil. Tliey can 
be previously impregnated with starch to stiffen them 
or with china clay to weight them. By sending 
stretched cloth over a combination of rollers with or 
without heat it may be given an ordinary finish, a high 
gloss, a w^atered or embossed effect, according to the 
nature of the rollers. This is calendering. Beetling 
gives a linen -like appearance to cotton by making 
each tliread prominent. Woollen goods are finished 
by milling, which subjects the fabric to mechanical 
friction to bring about felting or matting by the close 
interlocking of the hairs in the threads. I’he surface 
is subjected to raising, i.e. passing over bent spikes 
which pull up any hairs which have sunk below the 
surface. By shearing or cropping with an instrument 
like a lawn-mower the hairs are made of equal length 
Grabbing prevents tho unequal shrinkage of worsted. 
iMsireing of silk is effected by stretching it beyond 
its original length. Scrooping gives the siUc feel. 

FINISTfeRE (c. 48® 20' N., 4“ W.), department, W. 
Franco ; area, 2729 sq. miles ; produces flax, cereals, 
linen ; capital, Quimper. Pop. (1911) 809,771. 

FINISTERRE (42° 63' N., 9® 16' W.), cape, N.W. 
Spain : off which British twice defeated French in 1747. 

FINITE DIFFERENCES, CALCULUS OF 
{Mathematics). — Deals witli the changes in value 
which arise in functions as a result of finite changes 
ill the value of the variables on which the functions 
depend. It is thus different from the Differential 
Calculus, which is concerned with the limits of the 
ratios of tho increments of mutually dependent quan- 
tities as these increments become indefinitely small. 
If ux denotes a function of x. Ax a given constant 
increment of x, then Avx, the corresponding increment 
in Ux Is given by Aiix — ux+^x-ux, and we have 

~ is tho fundamental operative 

symbol of the calculus of finite <lifferonces, as is in 
tho differential calculus. It should bo noted that 

is a true fraction, both numerator and donomin- 
Ax 

ator having definite magnitude. Tlie theorems of 
iinito differences are utilised in interpolation, as, e.g., 
the altitude of a star at different times being observed, 
required the meridian altitude; and they have im- 
portant applications in actuarial calculations. See 
Boole, Finite. Differences. 

FINLAND (65® N., 27® E.), country in N.W. of 
Russian Empire ; bounded on N. by Norway ; W. by 
Sweden and Gulf of J3othnia ; S. by Gulf of F. ; length, 
c. 700 miles; breadth, 112-370 miles; area, c. 144,000 
sq. miles ; includes largo part of Russ. Lapland ; 
capital, Helsingfors ; coast much indented, and many 
small islands ; interior eaten up with largo and small 
lakes — connected naturally or artificially ; Lake 
Saima — composed of over 100 large and numberless 
small lakes — with natural outlet over Imatra Falls 
(finest in Europe) ; connected W canal (30 miles) with 
Gulf of F. ; Lakes Enare, Ulen, Kemi, Payanne ; 
highest mis. (in Lapland), Haldefjall (4120 ft.); princi- 
pal rivers, Kemi, Ulea, Kymmene (used for emving 
mills and floating logs from inland forests, which 
cover great expanses belonging largely to State) ; 
great extent of swamps. Climate is healthy ; severely 
cold in winter, snow lying from Nov. to April ; polar 
in Lapland ; summer hot and dry ; bears, wolves, and 
seals are found ; soil fertile, but mostly pasture-land ; 
wood utilised for pulp for paper- milU ; granite of 
excellent quality is quarried. Principal towns are 
Helsingfors, Abo, Tammerfors, Ule&borg. People are 
Finns, Swedes, Russians, Germans, Laps. Important 
induBtries comprise iron and mechanical works, textiles, 
wood industries, paper, leather, chemicals. F. was 
annexed by Russia (1809), deprived of privileges but 
given nommal autonomy ; governed by Kuss. Grand- 
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iXuke. Diet — elected by universal euffrago and 
summoned or dissolved by Grand-Duke — may decide 
anything except fundamental laws and land and naval 
defence organisations. Pop. (1910) 3,120,000. 

History. — Finns came from Volga region ; conquered 
by Swedes in XII. and XIII. cent’s. Gradual en- 
croachments by Russia led to cession of F. to Russia, 
1809 ; Swedish constitution was allowed to remain, 
but in XIX. cent, was often violated ; Russ, language 
was made official, 1899, and Russ, military system en- 
forced, 1901. Constitution was reformed, 1906, and 
concessions made. 

Lang^uagre and Literature. — Finnish or Suomi 
belongs to Ugro-Finnio branch of Uralo- Altaic family; 
agglutinative, has no articles and propositions, and in 
verb no tenses except present and past ; many 
dialects. Lit. began with religious subjects, although 
folk poetry handed down oraUy is old, e.g, the epic 
Kalevala-, compiled by Ldnnrot. There are Finnish 
newspapers and translations of Shakespeare, etc. 
Runeberg, poet and dramatist, F.’s greatest artist. 

Dobson, Finnish Revolution in Preparation (St. 
Petersburg, 1911); Renwick, Finland To-day (1911). 

FINLAND, GULF OF (GO*" N., 2T £.), shallow 
arm of Baltic Sea ; Lakes Ladoga and Onega drain 
into it. hence water is but slightly salt. 

FINLAY, GEORGE (1799-1876), Brit, historian ; 
entered into Gk. struggle for independence ; his 
history of Greece, first pub. in instalments, is the 
standard authority. 

FINMARK (70® N., 24' E.), province on N. coast of 
Norway, including several islands ; capital, Hammcr- 
fost. Area, 17,918 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 38,065, 
chiefly fishers and herdsmen. 

FINN MAG COOL, FiNOAL, Celtic legendary hero, 
leader of the fiann in Ireland; his name occurs in 
Maepherson’s Poems of Ossian and in Gaelic ballads. 

FINSBURY, district of London, N. of the Thames. 

FINSEN, NIELS RYBERG (1860-1904), Dan. 
physician ; discovered curative use of violet and ultra- 
violet rays in skin diseases. See Electro-tukra- 
PEUTic.s, Lupus. 

FINSTERSWALDE (51® 37' N., 13® 40' E.), town, 
Prussia, Germany ; cloth factories, iron foundries. 
Pop. (1910) 13,114. 

FIORENZO DI LORENZO (c. 1440-1622), Ital. 
artist ; lived at Perugia, where most of his best works 
are to be seen. Those include a Nativity, Adoration of 
the Shepherds, and other religious subjects; one of 
most disl.mguished painters of the Umbrian schooL 

FIORENZUOLA (44® 66' N., 9® 66' E.), small 
town, Piacenza, Italy. Pop. 3658. 

FIORILLO, JOHANN DOMINIGUS (1748- 
1821), Ger. artist and writer on art. 

FIR, a collective term which comprises two coni- 
ferous genera of evergreens, viz. Abies (o.g. Abies 
pectinata, th .0 silver f.), and Picoa (e.g. Picea. excelsa, 
tlio Norway spruce or spruce f.). ;^th genera include 
valuable timber trees ; whilst resins, balsams, and 
turpentines are also produced, one species, Abies bal- 
samea, yielding Canada balsam, an indispensable 
reagent for optical and microscopic work. Of the 
two, Picoa is the more hardy, extending throughout 
Siberia, and found abundantly on the slopes of the 
Alps, Urals, Rocky Mountains, and other high rangers. 
The leaves, which are home spirally on the main axis, 
are usually tetragonal, but in some species (P, ajan- 
ensis) they are flattened. The cones, which mature 
in one year, are shed intact. In Abies the leaf is 
usually flattened, often with a median groove on the 
upper surface, and possesses two well-marked resin 
passages, one in each half of the loaf. The cones are 
largo, and shed their scales, leaving the bare axis on 
the tree for a time. The Scots f. is a Pine {q.v.). 

FIRBOLGS, legendary Irish race supposed to be 
Briton invaders. 

FIRDAUSI, Fbrdusi (940-1020 A.D.), Pors. poet ; 
sometimes called * the Homer of Persia,* ana un- 
doubtedly the greatest poet of his country. His real 


name was Abt^t-’l Kastm Mansur, and he was b. 
at Shadab (KhurA.s4n). After spending upwards 
of thirty years in the writing of his great epic, 
Shah Ndma, founded on the history of the Pors. kings, 
he presented his work to the Sultan Mahmud, but 
being disappointed by the reward given, incurred 
the Sultan s disple<asuro, and spent many of his re- 
maining years in exile at Bagdad, wliere he composed 
another famous poem, Yusuf and Zuleikha, dealing with 
the loves of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. See Persia. 

FIRE (O.E. fyr)f flame or conflagration. According 
to classical myth., f. was given to mankind by the 
god Prometheus, who contrived to steal some sparks 
from the chariot of the sun, which he conveyed to 
earth hidden in a hollow tube. The raising of f. 
by means of a concave mirror, or burning-glass, was 
employed by the Greeks, and Is referred to by Aristo- 
hanos ; and Plutarch speaks of the sacred altar f’s 
eing kindled in this manner. Probably the earliest 
means of raising f was by rubbing two sticks together, 
and this method is still found in use amongst primitive 
races. Another common way of f. -making is that 
described by Mr. E. B. Tylor — ^known as tho ‘ stick 
and groove’ method — by which ‘a blunt-pointed 
stick IS run along a groove of its own making in a 
piece of wood lying on the ground.’ Such is the 
method employed m New Zealand and the South 
Sea Islands. Other simple processes are making 
a stick rotate rapidly, with the palms of the hands, in 
a round hole in a block of wood ; striking together 
two pieces of quartz smeared with sulphur, or else 
friction between a piece of quartz and one of iron 
pyrites. F. -raising by means of flint, steel, and tinder- 
box is also of very early origin, and was the general 
method in England and other countries down to the 
nvention of lucifer matches. 

F., apart from its usefulness to man, has from very 
early times been associated with many religious and 
heathen ceremonies. Fire-walking is a religious 
ceremony, widespread in all ages and still practised in 
Tahiti; priests and other devotees walk barefoot over 
hot stones, charcoal, or cinders. 

E. B. Tylor’s Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind. 

FIREBALL. — (1) Explosive ball used for illuraina- 
tion or incendiarism ; (2) ball lightning. 

FIRE-BRAT, Thermobia furnorum, a representative 
of the primitive wingless insects, Thysanura, so called 
because of its occurrence in the warm parts of some 
Brit, bakehouses. 

FIREBRICKS, bricks made from certain firadays, 
which will withstand high temperature without fusion, 
used for lining flues and furnaces. Many varieties 
of fireclays exist, nearly all being shales obtained from 
the Coal Measures, and containing only small quantities 
of lime, potash, or soda. 

FIRECLAYS, see Firkbrtcks. 

FIRE-DAMP, see Marsu-Gas. 

FIRE-FLIES, see Polymoupha. 

FIRENZE, Ital. name for Florence (q.v.). 
FIRENZUOLA, AGNOLO (c. 1493-1644). Ital. 
poet and man of letters ; works distinguished by 
satirical qualities, licentiousness, and elegant style. 

FIRES. — The great wastage caused by fire (esti- 
mated at £60,0CK),0()0 per annum) and loss of life have 
led to the adoption of elaborate measures for fire 
revention and extinction. In order that a building 
e protected as far as possible against f., it must bo 
constructed so that a f. in one room cannot wisily 
spread to another, tho lighting and he-aiing arrange- 
ments must be carefully planned and executed, and 
appliances for extinguishing a f., or for checking its 
progress to some extent until the arrival of the fire- 
brigade, must be readily available. Tho floors should 
be stoutly built and well supported, the doors well fitting 
and preferably lined with sheet iron or asbeslos cloth, 
and the ceilings carried on wire netting or metal instead 
of the ordinary laths. 

A further great protection is afforded by the use of 
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one of the patent fire-resisting materials for floors, 
partitions, cto. Lift wells and shaft holes are a source 
of danger, and th^ should be protected by doors or 
shutters, special fire-resisting glass being used for 
skylights. Defective flues, stoves standing on floor 
boards, lamps, and gas jets in unsafe positions are 
common sources of fs. Electric light is much safer 
than gas, and f ’s due to it are almost invariably caused 
by careless or improper wiring. Too much confidence 
should not be placed in fire-resisting materials, for 
they are not really fireproof, and they can only hold 
the f. in check for a limited time. Local f. appliances 
usually consist of rows of buckets kept full of water, 
hand chemical extinguishers, and automatic sprinklers, 
which at a certain temperature discharge water from 
the ceilings of rooms, and in some oases from a central 
tower. In these sprinklers the water is carried under 
pressure to the desired points, and prevented from 
issuing only by a thin covering of some fusible metal. 
At a temperature of about 160® F. this metal softens 
and collapses, thus releasing the water, which is dis- 
charged in a shower. 

Large buildings always should be provided with fire- 
escapes, the most efficient form being an external 
staircase of iron extending from top to bottom, and 
accessible from the windows of each floor by balconies. 
Canvas tubes or chutes are also used, but under most 
conditions they are less efficient than a staircase, which 
has the great advantage of being always in readiness. 
In the event of a f. in a large factory or warehouse 
the safety of the workpeople depends upon their 
being got out quickly, and in order to facilitate this 
some firms have a regular system of f.-driZZ. The danger 
is still neater in the case of theatres, music-halls, and 
other ^aces of entertainment, and the exits are care- 
fully planned so as to empty the building in the shortest 
possible time. The real danger in a theatre f. is not so 
much from the f. itself as from panic amongst the 
audience, resulting in doorways and corridors becoming 
jammed with struggling people, and in this way a false 
alarm of f. may attended with fatal consequences. 
If some modified form of f. -drill could be instituted 
for all threatres many lives undoubtedly would be 
saved, but the problem is a difficult one. 

When a building is discovered to be on f. it is of 
the utmost importance that the t -brigade should be 
summoned immediately, and the telephone is largely 
used for this purpose. There are also various types 
of pubUo automatic street alarms, a common form 
consisting of a metal box with a glass door, the alarm 
being given by breaking the glass and pulling a handle 
which telegraphs the number of the box to the district 
f. -station. The equipment of a modem f.-brigade 
is elaborate and costly, the most important appliance 
being the f.-enj^ne for pumping water on to a burning 
building. Until quite recently the pumps were all 
worked by steam, the engines oeing drawn by horses, 
but petrol motor engines are now rapidly assorting 
their superiority. They are very much faster, and 
may be made of greater power than is possible in a 
horse-drawn vehicle, where weight has to be carefully 
considered. 

An ordinary motor engine has a pumping capacity 
of about 400 or 600 gallons per minute, but they may 
be made of sufficient power to deliver over 1000 gallons 
per minute. F’s in docks or in warehouses along 
the water side are frequently inaccessible from the 
land side, and in such oases steam-driven f.-boats are 
used. The water is conveyed from f. -engines in 
hose-pipes made of leather or of rubber protected 
with canvas or cotton, and issues through nozzles of 
various designs, giving either a jet or a spray, the 
spray being useful for clearing away smoke. The hose 
is sometimes raised to a considerable height by attach- 
ing it to a telescopic ladder. Another form of f. -engine 
is the chemical engine, which delivers water charged 
with some gas that will not support combustion, 
generally carbon dioxide, and the hand ohemical 
extinguishers work on a similar prinoiple. Other 


accessary appliances are toleacopio f. -escapes, hook 
ladders, and jumping-sheets. The firemen are provided 
with ropes, and axes for breaking through doors and 
other obstructions. The efficiency of a f.-brigade 
depends not only upon its promptness in responding 
to calls and its ability in f. fighting, but also upon its 
capacity for extinguishing f s with the least possible 
damage from water and the firemen's axes. 

FIRESHIP, vessel fiffied with oombustibles or 
explosives, fir^ and set adrift against hostile fleet ; 
used by Drake against Span. Armada. 

FIREWORKS, products of the art of pyrotechny, 
i.e. the making of soenio effects by fire and ohemical 
compounds. Fyrotochny is of very ancient origin, 
f s of a kind being known in China for many ages, wl^o 
displays were given in Rom. circuses from an early 
date. Gunpowder, however, practically revolution- 
ised the art and researches of chemists, and scientists 
have rendered the making of modern f's a fine art. 
The burning of certain minerals, mixed in definite 
proportions, gives different coloured effects, and upon 
this fact the variations in fs may be said to lie. The 
minerals generally used, and the colour effects they 
produce are as follows : barium — green ; calcium- 
red ; copper — green or blue ; lithium carbonate — 
purple-reef ; salts of strontium — crimson ; sodium — 
yellow ; sulphide of antimony — white ; sulphide of 
arsenic — white. 

Charcoal and sulphur are greatly used, too, and 
mixed with a proportion of nitre form gunpowder. 
After the compounds have been mixed they are 
acked in cylinarical cases, generally made of pasto- 
oard, and the cases are made with mathematical 
precision, for much depends on their size and shape. 

Amongst simple fs are craokers, souibs, Roman 
candles, stars, sparks, maroons, Bengal lights, jack- 
in-the-boxes, coloured fire, etc., whilst the more com- 
plicated are rockets, bombs, rotating or Catherine 
wheels, and set pieces (battles or portraits). 

The chief pyrotechnists in England are Messrs. 
Brook and Messrs. Pain, and the Crystal Palace has 
become famous for the displays held there. Such 
displays are expensive, and may amount to £20,000 or 
more. 

FIRKIN, old measure of capacity, equal to 9f 
imperial gallons ; small cask. 

FIRMAn, Turk, passport ; also name given to 
edicts issued by Sultan or nis officials. 

FIRMIGUS, MATERNUS JULIUS (IV. cent.), 
Rom. writer on religion and astron. 

FIRMINT (46® 23' N., 4® 20' E.), t^wn, Loire, 
France; coal mines; steel and glass works. Pop. 
17,000. 

FIROZABAD (28® 46' N., 52® 35' E.), town, Fars, 
Persia ; grain and rice. 

FIROZPUR (30® 67' N., 74® 38' E.), district, 
Punjab, India ; area, 4300 sq. miles. Pop. 1,000,000 ; 
its capital, Fibozfijr, pop. 60,000, contains arsonaL 

FIRST-FOOT, prevalent superstition in Scotland 
and N. of England regarding the first person who 
oroBsee the threshold after midnight on New Year*B 
Eve. Such person must not come empty-handed. A 
woman brings ill-luok ; dark-oomplexionra males bring 
most luck. 

FIRST OP JUNE, BATTLE OP THE (1794). 
naval enw^ement, fought to W. of Cape Ushant, 
between Bnt. fleet under Lord Howe and Fr. fleet 
under Villaret-Joyeuse, in which British captured six 
ships and won glorious victory, yet failed in their 
objeot of intercepting a Fr. convoy of grain from 
America. 

FIRTH, CHARLES HARDING (1857- ), Eng. 

historian ; prof, of Modem History (Oxford). 

FIRTH, MARK (1819-80), Eng. steel manufacturer 
and philanthropist. 

FIRUZKUH (36® N., 62® 48' E.), smaU provinoe, 
Persia. 

FISCHART, JOHANN (c. 1546-91), Qer. satirioal 
writer and Doctor of Laws ; satirised all contemporary 
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follies ; over fifty authentic works, including Daa 
glUckhafft Schif) von Zurich. 

FISGH£R, EMIL (1852- ), Qer. chemist ; prof, 

of Chem. in Berlin; won Nobel prize for Chem., 1902 ; 
has prepared ozazones, rosanilin dye-stuffs, and 
compoundfi of uric acid, but his great^t work is the 
syntheBis of the simplest proteins from amido-aoids. 
While synthesising carbonydrates he investigated 
many of their properties and the action of ferments. 

FISCHER, ERNST KUNO BERTHOLD (1824- 
1907), Qer. philosopher of Hegelian school; prof, st 
Jena. 

FISH, HAMILTON (1808-93), Amer, politician ; 
Sec. of State, 1869-77 ; had considerable share in 
settling Alabama dispute. 

FISHER, RT. HON. ANDREW (1862- ), 

Australian politician ; b. Kilmarnock ; loader of 
Federal Labour Party, 1907 ; Prime Minister of 
Commonwealth (1908-9) and (1910- ). 

FISHER, GEORGE PARK (1827-1909), Amer. 
writer on theol. and history. 

FISHER, JOHN (c. 1469-1535), Eng. Churchman; 

. of Rochester ; advocated reasonable reform in Eng. 
urch, but opposed Lutheranism ; opposed Henry 
VIII. 'a divorce, and was executed for his denial of 
king’s ecclesiastical supremacy ; canonised in 1886. 

FISHER, JOHN ARBUTHNOT FISHER, IST 
Baron (1841- ), Brit. Admiral of the Fleet; 

commanded Infiexibh at Alexandria; helped to draw 
up Army Reform Scheme; first Sea Lord, 1904-10; 
institute the ‘ Dreadnought * policy ; received O.M., 
1905; peerage, 1909. 

FISHES, class — Pisces, form a groat class near the 
base of the vertebrate stock. They are most closely 
related to the Amphibians, with which they are associ- 
ated in the group Ickthyopeida, but from these, as 
from other vertebrates, they can be easily distinguished, 
owing mainly to characters impressed upon tnem by 
their aquatic life. The study of fishes, from whatever 
pointof view, is known &BJchthyology (Gk. ichihus, a fish). 

The majority of fishes are spindle-shaped, with 
bead, trun^ and tail graduated into each other, so that 
the minimum of resistance is offered to their passage 
through water ; but there are also * flat ’-fishes, * globe 
fishes, * ribbon ’-fishes {qq^v.), and others, the habits of 
which have led them to depart from the typical form. 
For swimming purposes their bodies are very muscular, 
the muscles lying m flakes — segments or myotomes — 
and actuating the swimming organs, or fins, the paired 
sets of which probably represent the limbs of other 
vertebrates. The exterior of the body is generally 
protected by scales of various forms and types. 

Their Sbnsks are similar to those of higher animals. 
Hearing and taste are feebly developed, but smell, 
associated with the nostrils and even, it has recently 
been discovered, with the dorsal vibratilo fin in the 
Rockling, is acute. Tactile organs, barbels, elongated 
fin-rays, and perhaps the lateral une are highly developed, 
especially in abyssal fishes, where they compensate 
for the reduction or absence of eyes. But in most 
there are efficient eyes, sometimes stalked, rarely, as 
in Anableps, with both an upward and a downward - 
looking segment. 

Their Food consists of many shore forms of seaweed, 
or of organic matter abstracted from mud, but most 
pelagic fishes are carnivorous, feeding on minute 
crustaoea, jelly-fishes, worms, molluscs, etc., or on fishes 
smaller than themselves. According to their habit 
they are furnished with fiat crushing, or sharp biting 
teeth. 

All fishes breathe the air dissolved in the water 
which washes their gills. Here foul Blood, driven by 
the two-chambered neart, is purified and returns to 
the bead and body. An accessoiy to respiration is 
the air-bladder, which in the Dipnoi has lung-like 
functions and drives pure blood to the incipiently 
three-chambered heart, whore it mixes with the impure 
body blood. 

Some fishes, a few Bony Fishes and Sharks, bring 
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forth living young, but, as a rule, the Eggs are fertilised 
and hatch externally. Sometimes they are laid in sand 
or navel, the male afterwards depositing spermatozoa, 
or *^milt,’ upon them, or are attached to water- weeds ; 
but the great majority of marine fishes lay enormous 
numbers of floating eggs. It has been calculated, 
for example, that in a single season a female cod will 
produce on an average 4,398,700 eggs. The ovary of 
a female fish is eaten under the name of roe ; and 
from the salted roes of sturgeon caviare is made. 
Amongst Elasmobranchs the large eggs are protected 
in a norny capsule — the ‘ mermaid’s purse.* The 
eggs once laid and fertilised, most fishes leave their 
further development to chance, but the males of 
several species (notably the Sticklebacks) build nests 
for their protection and guard them faithfxilly, or, as in 
the Pipe-j^hes, retain them temporarily in an externa] 
pouch. Spaioning habits afford many points of interest. 

Familiarity has robbed of theu* strangeness the 
annual migrations of salmon, 6had,8turgcon,and others, 
from their feeding -grounds in the sea to their spawning- 
beds in fresh water, but one is still lost in wonder at 
the marvellous journeys of the common cel, which, 
after years spent in its river, at the call of nature sets 
its face steadfastly for the ocean, and there seeks the 
great depths far from land in which to deposit its 
eggs, whence the young eels {Leptocephali), totally 
unlike their parents, make their way back unguided 
to the rivers again. 

The colours of fishes deserve special mention, and 
although it is impossible to bo dogmatic about these, 
it will be found, as a rule, that the briglitcst and most 
varied colours occur amongst shore fishes and especi- 
ally amongst such as frequent the brilliant coral reefs 
of tropical seas. Oceanic fishes which are surface- 
feeders have often blues and greens on the upper 
portions of their bodies, while the fishes of the dark 
ocean depths are sombre in colour — often dark purples 
or blaok. Change of colour is a phenomenon more or 
less marked amongst shallow- water fishes, most 
striking perhaps in some Bermudas sea-perches, but 
noticeable even in the plaice of Brit. seas. 

Fishes are found in seas and fresh waters all the 
world over. Some are confined to deep water, some 
hug the shore, while others spend their whole lives 
in their native streamlets or lakes ; but there are 
wandering forms which seek now fresh now salt water, 
there aro others which can leave the watery element 
to make Journeys overland or to bask on high roots. 
The specialised Dipnoi are exceptional in being able, 
on account of their lung-like air-bladder, to withstand 
a continued drought, coiled up in a mud-burrow. 

Owing to their hard scales many fishes have been 
preserved as fossils, even from Upper Silurian times, 
when Elasmobranchs first made their appearance, 
through the Orboniferous and succeeding periods, 
when these simpler fishes predominated in the seas. 
And from the rocks one can trace how they were 
gradually ousted from supremacy in numbers by the 
advent of Bony Fishes in the Jurassic period and their 
rapid increase in later Oetaoeous and Tertiary times. 

Fish as food brings sometimes less than a 
blessing, for the enormous pre valance of the giant 
tapeworm {Boihrioctphalna latus) In the inhabitants of 
E. Europe is due to the fact that the larva of the 
tapeworm, harboured in pike, trout, turbot, perch, and 
such -like, is passed on to man when these fishes are 
consumed in a semi-cooked state. 

Acoordin^ to their structures and affinities living 
fishes are divided into three main groups, which again 
are split into smaller divisions : — 

Fishes, close PisCBS, aquatic vertebrates which 
breathe all their life long by means of gills, and possess 
fins. 

Sub-Class I., Elasmobranciht or CARTir^AorNOtrs 
Fishes, fishes with cartilaginous skeleton, skin covered 
with minute enamelled bony warts (placoid scales), a 
varying number of gill-slits and no air- bladder or lung 
Divided into two orders — 
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Order 1, Sdachii, Plagiostomi^ or SelacMans (q.v.), 
transvorge mouth on under surface, preceded by a 
projecting rostrum, tail asymmetrical (heterocercal), 
usually five gill-slits not covered by a protecting plate 
(operculum). Examples — Sharks, Dogfishes, Skates, 
Rays. 

Obdeb 2, Holocephali, bones developed only as 
slender rings in notochordal sheath, skin naked, four 
gjll-slits covered by an operculum. Examples — 
Cliimsera, Callorhynchus. 

Sub-Class II., Teleostomi, fishes with a more or 
less bony skeleton, skin covered with soft, circular 
scales (cycloid) ; the gill-slits are always covered with a 
well-developed operculum, and there is present an 
air-bladder, which, when it has a vascular function, 
returns purified blood into the veins. Divided into 
four orders — 

Order 1, Crossopterygii, with lobed pectoral and 
pelvic fins, fringed with fin-rays, scales, and dermal 
skull bones often enamelled, air-bladder bilobed. 
Examples — Polypterus and Calamoichthys. 

Order 2, Ch-ondrostei, body covered with large 
bony plates in definite rows, internal skeleton cartil- 
aginous, spiral valve in intestine, tail asymmetrical 
(heterocercal). Example — Sturgeons (Acipenser), 

Order 3, Holostei, skeleton bony, air-bladder 
lung-like in structure, and aiding in respiration, spiral 
valve in intestine, tail heterocercal. Examples — Amia 
and Lopidostcus. 

Order 4, Teleoatei (Gk. teleo^y true ; osteon, a bone), 
Bony Fishes iq.v,), skeleton ossified, no spiral valve in 
intestine, tail pseudo-symmetrical (homocercal). In- 
cludes by far the greatest number of living fishes. 
Examples — Carps, Eels, Salmon Family, Herrings, Cod 
Family, Flat-Fishes, Perches, and Globe-Fishes. 

Sub-Glasa HI., Dipnoi, Mud-Fishes or Luno- 
Fishes, skeleton partly bony, partly persisting as car- 
tilage ; skin covered with soft circular scales (cycloid) ; 
gill-slits covered by an operculum ; an air-bladder 
present which resembles and acts as a lung, sending 
purified blood to the heart, which is incipiently three- 
chambered ; tail primitively symmetrical (diphycercal). 
Examples — Ceratodus, Protopterus, and Lepidosiron. 

Jordan, Guide to the Study of Fishes ; Gunther, An 
Introduction to %h>e Study of Fishes (1880) ; Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Brit. Freshwater Fishes (1912) ; and Fishes, 
vol. 7, in Cambridge Natural History, and Part IX. 
of Lankester’s Treatise on Zoology. 

FIsherias. — The term includes the ordinary fisheries 
of the sea, which concern not only fishes themselves, but 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, prawns, and shell -fish, and 
such diverse industries as sponge, coral, pearl, and 
whale ‘ fisheries.’ 

The importance of fisheries proper as a means of 
food supply may be estimated from the fact that 
Grimsby alone sends out 600 trawlers, which garner 
over three million pounds worth of fishes annually, 
and that the fishermen of the Brit. Isles land in a 
year 968,000 tons of sea-produce worth more than 
£10,120,000. These vast numbers are distributed in 
the main amongst a comparatively small number of 
fishes, such as herring, cod, haddock, and various typos 
of flat fishes, such as plaice, dabs, and flounders. 

In pursuit of these species, fisheries are prosecuted in 
inshore and in offshore districts, where fishes are plenti- 
ful The latter are generally shallow sea areas cnarac- 
terised by abundance of fish food, and by the presence 
of suitable spawning-grounds. Most frequented are 
the North Sea, the Dogger Bank, and the Newfound- 
land Banks with their cod fisheries, but the Atlantic 
Plateau, the Banks of Iceland and of Morocco are also 
much exploited. Inshore fisheries are pursued mainly 
by the use of wind-driven boats, furnished with long 
lines bearing many baited hooks, and, in the case of 
salmon, bv coastal stake-nets ; in addition to this, 
outshore fisheries employ stcam-propeUod line boats 
furnished with a beam or otter trawl — a large, heavy 
weighted net which is dragged over the bottom. 
Further, migratory types of fish, such as herrings, 


pilchards, and mackerel, aro captured by * drift-nets * 
— walls of netting hanging perpendicularly in sea, into 
meshes of which fishes strike as they swim. 

Fisheries Law. — Fishery legislation is both local and 
intemaoonal, and has two aims — that of protecting 
the fishermen and that of protecting the fish. The 
preservation of trout and salmon in nvers is enforced 
by regulations dealing with property rights, with 
restrictions as to the moans by which the fishes may 
be caught — for example, by exclusion of weirs and nets, 
and by institution of periods (close terms) during 
which fishing for a particular species is illegal 

In the sea, fisheries aro protected by international 
law. Territorial Waters are the littoral sea, or 
inland gulfs, which can bo occupied by the sovereign 
of the land. There aro international treaties concern- 
ing the control of the Eng. Channel, North Sea, etc. 
etc. Three miles from the shore and six miles from the 
entrance to bays or gulfs is the minimum territorial 
limit. Within this area the use of trawl-nets is pro- 
hibited, and many fish nurseries are thus safeguarded. 
Further efTorts are made to preserve immature in- 
dividuals of edible fishes by regulating the size of 
meshes of nets and by prohibiting the sale of fishes 
under a given size. vSoe Angling. 

FISHGUARD (61® 69' N., 4* 68' W.), seaport 
town, Pembrokeshire, Wales ; Irish Channel service ; 
good harbour ; fisheries. 

FISHKILL - ON - HUDSON, FlSltKH.L LANDING 
(41* 31' N., 73® 67' W.), village. New York State, 
U.S.A. ; iron and rubber manufactures. Pop. 4000. 

FISH-LICE, see Entomostraca. 

FISK, JAMES (1834-72), Amor, financier; assas- 
sinated. 

FISK, WILBUR (1792-1839), Amer. educationist. 

FISKE, JOHN (1842-1901), Amer. historian and 
philosopher ; graduated Harvard ; his hist, writings 
form a complete colonial history of the U.S.A. 

FISKE, MINNIE MADDERN (1866- ), Amor, 

actress and theatrical manager ; most famous r61e, 
‘ Becky Sharp ’ ; has played ‘ Nora ’ and ‘ Tess.* 

FISSIPEDIA, a sub-order of Carnivora {q.v.). 

FISTULA, (o) abnormal opening from the surface 
of the body into a normal canal or organ ; or (6) an 
abnormal opening from one normal canal or cavity 
in the body to another, e.g. {a) anal fistula, (6) recto- 
vesical fistula, between rectum and urinary bladder. 

FITCH, JOHN (1743-98), Amer. engineer; 
pioneer of Amer. steam navigation. 

FITCH, SIR JOSHUA GIRLING (1824-1903), 
Eng. educationist. 

FITCH, RALPH (fl. 1683-1606), Eng. merchant 
and Eastern traveller. 

FITCH, WILLIAM CLYDE (1865-1909), Amor, 
author and playwright. 

FITCHBURG (42® 32' N., 71® 62' W.), city, Massa- 
chusetts, U.vS. A., on Nashua ; tools, machinery, textiles. 
Pop. (1910) 37,826. 

FITTON, MARY (fl. 1600), dati. of Sir Ed. Fitton, 
of Gawsworth, Cheshire ; Queen Elizabeth’s maid of 
honour ; Earl of Pembroke’s mistress ; the supposed 
‘ dark lady ’ of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

FITZ GERALD, EDWARD (1809-83), Eng. man- 
of-letters ; trans. some dramas of Calderon ; wrote 
several miscoUanoous works ; was a delightful letter- 
writer, and secured world-wide fame by his paraphrase 
of Omar Khayydm (first pub. 1869) ; Life, by A. C. 
Benson, John Clyde, T. Wright. 

FITZ NEAL, RICHARD, Fttz NioeL (d. 1198), 
Eng. bp. and treasurer ; wrote Dialogue de Scaccario, 
describing exchequer procedure ; bp. of London, 1189. 

FITZ OSBERT, WILLIAM (d. 1196), Eng. 

crusader and social reformer ; exetuitod. 

FITZ PETER, GEOFFREY, Earl OF ESSEX (c. 
1190-1213), Eng. chief justiciar. 

FITZ STEPHEN, ROBERT (fl. 1160-82), Eng. 
military leader. 

FITZ STEPHEN, WILLIAM (fl. 1160-90), Eng. 
judge ; wrote life of Beckot. 
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FITZ THEDMAR, ARNOLD (1201-74), Eiig. 
okronloler. 

FITZ WALTER, ROBERT (fl. c. 1210-36), Eng. 
baron ; principal figure in baronial oppouition to 
King John. 

FITZBALL, EDWARD (1792-1873), Eng. drama- 
list and librettist. 

FITZGERALD, family name of Dukea of Leinster, 
and of former Earls of Desmond, latter title being 
extinct since 1601, when the last earl (restored, 1600, 
seventeen years after his f.*s attainder and execution 
for rebellion) died unmarried. Both families trace 
descent from Dominus Otho, a Florentine noble, who 
came to England before Norman Conquest and whose 
H., Walter, was castellan of Windsor in Domesday 
times. John F. was or. Earl of Kildare in 1316, 
title descending in family until James, 20th earl, was 
Duke of Leinster in 1766. 

FITZGERALD, LORD EDWARD (176^98), Imh 
soldier, politician, and conspirator ; fought in America, 
1781-82 ; travelled in Canada, 1789, where ho was 
made chief of Bear Indians ; on return became M.P. for 
Kildare ; joined United Irishmen, 1790 ; had share in 
organising conspiracy in Dublin, 1797, after discovery 
of which he was arrested, dying a fortnight later from 
wound received during struggle preceding liw arrest. 
His wife, Pamela, was said to bo dau. of Duke of 
Orleans. 

FITZGERALD, RAYMOND (d. 1182), constable 
of Leinster. 

FITZGERALD, THOMAS, IOth Earl of IvtL- 
DABi (1613-37), Irish rebel, 1634; ultimately sur- 
rendered, was executed and attainted, 1637. 

FITZHERBERT, SIR ANTHONY (1470-1638), 
Eng. jurist. 

FITZHERBERT, MARIA ANNE, AIaria Annk 
Smyths (1757-1837), secretly married after death 
of second husband to George IV. when Prince of Wales 
in 1786 ; marriage invalidated by previous Royal 
Marriages Act. The Prince and Fox denied the 
marriage, which, on the break with Princess Caroline, 
was resumed by special pax>al permission, but finally 
ended in 1803. 

FITZHERBERT, THOMAS (1652-1640), Eng. 
Jesuit ; active plotter against Elizabeth. 

FITZ-OSBERN, ROGER (c. 1071), Earl of Here- 
ford ; rebelled against William I., and was banishcKl. 

FITZ-OSBERN, WILLIAM (d. 1071), Earl of 
Hereford ; favourite of William I. 

FITZROY (37* 49' S., 144® 69' E.), manufacturing 
town, N.E. suburb of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Pop. 32.000. 

FITZROY, ROBERT (1805-66), Brit, admiral and 
meteorologist ; surveyed coasts of Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, and commanded surveying expedi- 
tions of the Adventure and Beagle^ being accompanied 
by Darwin on latter ; • gov. of New Zealand, 1843-45 ; 
meteorologist to Board of Trade, 1854 ; pub. Weather 
Book, 1863. Newspaper weather forecasts are based 
on his system of storm warnings. 

FITZWILLIAM, SIR WILLIAM (1626-99), Eng. 
administrator. 

FITZWILLIAM, WILLIAM WENTWORTH 
FITZWILLIAM, Earl (1748-1833), Brit. poUtician 
and administrator. 

FIUME (45® 19' N., 14® 27' E.), chief seaport, 
kin^om of Hungary, on Adriatic, at mouth of Fiumara, 
in Gulf of Quarnero ; has several harbours ; large 
shipping trade and varied manufactures, including 
torpedoes and tobacco. Principal buildings are ; 
cathedral, govemoria and emperor’s residences, naval 
academy. F. was annexed to Hapsburg dominions, 
1471 ; passed to Hungary, 1779 ; came under direct 
Hungarian rule, 1870. Pop. (1910) 49,806. 

FIVE MEMBERS, the five M.P.’s whom Charles I. 
tried to arrest in 1642, this forming the chief exciting 
cause of the Civil War. They were John Pym, John 
Hampden, Sir A. Haseirig, William Strode, and 
Den^ Holies. 


FIVE- MILE ACT, Eng. law passed in 1666 forbid- 
ding nonconforming divines to minister as clergymen, 
tutors, or teachers within 6 miles of a town or of any 
place where they had once otficiatod, unless they took 
the oath of non-resistance. 

FIVES, Eng. game played at public schools and 
most universities; played by two or four players in 
rectangular court, which sometimes has buttress on 
left side and step; server fiings ball on to front wall 
so that it bounds on to right-hand wall ; striker returns 
it vice versa ; play is then open, but ball must always 
touch front wall above a certain height ; only the 
server can score ; when he loses a stroke he becomes 
striker. Fifteen points constitute ^ame ; bfidls are 
made of twine and cork covered with kid ; padded 
gloves are worn. Bat F., played with wooden 
racquet, is similar game. 

FIX, THEODORE (1800-46), Swiss economist and 
journalist. 

FIXTURES, may be defined under two heads — 
landlord’s f’s and tenant’s f s. The first-named must 
remain when a person gives up a tenancy ; the second 
are, in law, such fs as the tenant is duly entitled to 
remove. It may be noted that an agriculturist may 
remove fencing, etc., which has been provided by him- 
self, at the expiry of his tenancy ; and a market- 
gardener may remove shrubs, plants, eto. ; but an 
ordinary householder cannot remove trees, bushes, 
plants, etc., although planted by himself. 

FJORD, Fiord, Anglicised form of the Norweg. 
name for long, narrow, and frequently deep 
and precipitous inlets of the sea so common in 
Norway. 

FLACCUS, Horn, family ; famous members are 
Quintus Fulvius, distinguished in war against Car- 
thage; Marcus Fulvius supported the Gracchi; Caius 
Valerius, Rom. poet (I. cent. a.d.), wrote Argonautica. 

FLACCUS, QUINTUS HORATIUS, see HoRAO*. 

FLACH, GEOFROI JACQUES (1846- ), Fr. 

writer on history and law ; b. and ed., Strassburg, 
Alsace ; prof, of Comparative Jjegislatiou at CoUAgo de 
France, 1879 ; wrote Les Origines de Vancierme FraTice 
and other works on Old Fr. law. 

FLACIUS, MATTHIAS (1520-75), Lutheran 
reformer and writer ; father of critical study of eoclosi- 
astioal history ; wrote Catalogtu Testium Veritatis. 

FLACOURT, fiTIENNE DE (1607-60), Fr. 
colonial administrator ; wrote Ilistory of Madagascar, 

FLAG, any light cloth fiown in the air and bearing 
device to convey definite meaning or signal ; usually 
attached to a halyard or staff, the end so attached 
being called the hoist, while the leu^h from the staff 
to the free end is called the fly. Military use of fa in 
England dates back to Norman Conquest, if we may 
accept as proof the pennons and fa occurring in repre- 
sentations of the Conqueror’s troops on the Bayeux 
tapestry. Of medi»vai f s the pennon was a mark of 
knightly rank ; it was small and triangular in shape, 
and showed the heraldic bearings of the owner ; the 
banner, rectangular in shape and varying in size accord- 
ing to rank of owner, was carried by all idiove the degree 
of a knight simple, including the king ; and the starSard 
was of much greater size, and was a tapering f., generally 
richly embroidered and slit slightly at the narrow end ; 
it was home by peers or knights of importance in the 
Middle Ages. L^-importaut medifevul fs were the 
penrumcel, borne by esquires, the handeroll, the guydon, 
and the gonfanon. 

Regimental fs, culled the colows, are of silk, with 
gold and crimson cords and tassels ; old disused 
colours are placed in pariah church or minster at 
headquarters of the regiment, and the presentation of 
new oolours is a religious ceremony of much dignity and 
solemnity. Whits flag is a sign of truce ; red-cross 
flag is of ambulance, hospitals, etc. 

The Boyal Standard (the personal f. of the Brit, 
sovereign) is a banner in shape, with the arms of 
England on the first and fourtli quarters, the Soot, 
arms on the second, and those of Ireland on the third. 
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In its Soot, form the Koyal Standard has Scot, arms 
on first and fourth quarters, Enjr. arms on second. 
The Union Jack^ the Brit, national flag, is formed by 
combination of crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and 
St. Patrick ; the first two were united in 1603, when 
James VI. of Scotland became James I. of England, 
the union being effected by keeping the blue field and 
white St. Andrew’s cross of the old Soot f., and repre- 
senting the Eug. white field by a narrow border or 
fimbriation round the led St. Greorge’s cross ; in 1801 
Ireland joined the Union, and St. Patrick’s cross was 
incorporated with the other two. The ensign is a 
naval f., and is of three colours, red, white, and blue, 
according to a now obsolete threefold division of the 
fleet. The red ensign^ a red f. with the Union Jack 
in the first quarter, is now used by merchant vessels ; 
the white ensign, a white f. with the red cross of St. 
George and the Union Jack in the upper canton, is 
now only flown by the Royal Navy and Royal Yacht 
Squadron ; and tlie blue ensign, a blue f. with the 
Union Jack in the first quarter. Is now carried by the 
Naval Reserve and certain yacht olubs. 

National fa of other countries include : U.S.A. — 
Stars and Stripes — ^thirteen stripes (representing thirteen 
original states) of alternate red and white, with forty- 
eight white stars on blue ground in first quarter, to 
represent existing number of states ; French — Tricolour 
—-blue, white, and red vertical stripes, blue being next 
halyard or staff ; Dutch — red, white, and blue hori- 
zontal stripes ; Belgian — black, yeUow, and rod vertical 
stripes ; Swiss — a white cross on red field ; Spanish — 
three horizontal stripes, yellow between two reds, 
crown-surmounted escutcheon on middle stripe. The 
f. of Ger. Imperial Navy is white field divided into 
quarters by white-edged black cross, with black 
Prussian eagle on white ground in centre, and in first 
quarter black, white, and rod bars surcharged with iron 
cross. Ger. mercantile marine f. has black, white, and 
red horizontal stripes. ItaL mercantile marine f. has 
green, white, and red vertical stripes, with arras of 
Savoy in centre. The f. of the Austrian navy is like 
that of the merchant service (red, white, and red 
horizontal stripes), with shield and imperial crown in 
centre. The Russian navy has for f. a blue St. Andrew’s 
cross on white field ; the merchant service, white, blue, 
and red horizontal stripes. The Dan. navy has a white 
St. George’s cross on red field ; Swed. navy, yellow 
St. George’s cross on blue field ; Turk, navy, white 
star and the crescent moon on red field ; Gk. navy’s 
f. has nine horizontal stripo.s, blue and white alternately, 
with white cross and crown in top left-hand comer; 
J«m. naval f. has red rising sun, with white background. 

Pirate f. is black, quarantine yellow, mutiny red. 
F, at half-mast signifies mourning. 

Maogeorge, Flags \ Hulme, Flags of the World (1897). 

FLAGELLANTS, religious confraternities of Middle 
Ages, members of which marched in bands, scourging 
themselves in public in reparation for sin ; they became 
extravagant during plague periods of the XIV. cent. ; 
but, subjected to papal persecution, soon disappeared. 
A temporary revival occurred in 1414. 

FLAGELLATA, Mastiqofhoba, class containing 
many often exceedingly minute Protozoa ; simplest 
forms, known as Monads, are scarcely distinguishable 
from Rhizopods, but all are furnished with one or 
more whip-like filaments or flagella, by which they 
move and capture food. Some live independently in 
fresh or salt water, and feed upon bacteria and minute 
organisms ; others contain colour- bearing grains 
(chromoplasts or chroraatophores) which enable them 
to live like plants. Many live in and on decaying vege- 
table or animal substances, and still more occur as 
external or internal parasites. The latter live in the 
digestive tract of many animals, especially Insects and 
Vertebrates, frequently causing disease and death. 

Sub-Class I. — Ei^vlaoellata : minute animals with 
one or more flagella ; widely distributed in fresh water 
(e.g. Euglena), decaying vegetation, or parasitic in 
bodies of animals ; latter group incluaes H^ffiMO- 


FLAOELLATBS, parasltic in blood of vertebrates, e.g. 
Trypanosomes (q. v, ). Sub-Class II, — Dikoflaoellata 
or Pbridiniales ; mostly marine forms (some para- 
sitic), with ventral groove, two flagella, and I^y 
protected W rigid cellulose covering, e.g. Peridinium . 
Sub-Class nL — Cystoflaqbllata or Rhtkchopla- 
OBLLATA : floating marine forms, with inflated gela- 
tinous body, e.g. the phosphoresoent NocHluca, 

FLAGEOLET, simple musical instrument, con- 
sisting of straight tube with mouthpieoe and finger- 
holes. See Flute. 

FLAGSHIP, the ship which in a squadron serves 
as heaulquarters of the senior officer commanding; is 
distinguished by a flag corresponding to his rank. 
Flag-Captain, officer in command of admiral’s ship. 

FLAHAUT DE LA BILLAHDERIE, AUGUSTE 
CHARLES JOSEPH, CoMTB DB (178^1870), Fr. 
soldier ; ambassador at Berlin, 1831 ; Vienna, 1841- 
48 ; England, 1860-62. 

FLAIL, a club-headed whip used for threshing com 
by hand. Also a favourite weapon in medi»val warfare. 

FLAMS ARD, RANULP (d. 1128), Eng. bp. ; 
formed church benefices for William Rufus, at whose 
death he fled to France ; returned, reinstated, 1106. 

PLAMBOROUGH HEAD (64® T N., 0® 4' W.), 
promontory, on Yorkshire coast, England ; lighthouse. 

FLAMBOYANT, in arch., the last development in 
Gothic tracery, which prevailed in France during XV. 
and part of XVI. cent’s. The tracery flows upwards in 
wavy divisions like flames of fire. See Arohitectube. 

FLAME. — When a gas, or mixture of gases, is heated 
to a certain temp^eraturo it bums with production of 
light and heat. The amount and colour of light varies 
with the gas burnt. Coal gas bums with a yellowish, 
hydrogen with an almost colourless f. Tbe luminosity 
of the f. depends (1) on the temperature — the higher 
it is, the greater the luminosity ; (2) on the density of 
the gases of the f. — the more compressed the gases 
are, the greater the luminosity ; (3) on the amount of 
solid matter in the f. Powdered charcoal in a hydro- 
gen f. will make it luminous. The incandescent 
mantle, a film of alkaline earths, increases the lumin- 
osity of the ordinary gas jet, and a block of lime placed 
in the oxyhydrogen f. produces an intense white light. 
The chief constituents of the ordinaiy f. is ethylene, 
which when burned produces carbon dioxide and water. 

Four regions can be distinguished in a f. : (1) the 
inner cone of unburat gas, (2) a non-luminous blue 
region, (3) a luminous f. with (4) a faintly luminous 
mantle. In the blue region carbon monoxide and 
water are formed, with traces of carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen. The carbon monoxide and hydrogen are 
oxidised into carbon dioxide and water in the outer 
cone. In the faintly luminous mantle, carbon mon- 
oxide, hydrogen, and small quantities of hydrocarbons 
which have escaped combustion in the luminous parts 
of the f. are burnt. The non-luminous oharaoter of 
this area is due to the oooling effect of the air, which 
is drawn into the f. The gases as they reach the 
luminous area are surrounded by burning material 
which raises them to the temperature at which marsh 
gas and ethylene are decomposed mto acetylene and 
hydrogen. 

FLAMEL, NICHOLAS (d. 1418), Fr. alchemist. 

FLAMEN, in ancient Rome, priest in service of 
some special god ; three chief fs were those of Jupiter, 
Mtirs, and Quirinus. 

FLAMINGO, a long-legged wading bird, inter- 
mediate between goose and stork ; charaoterised by 
long neck and peculiar beak, bent shai^ly downwards 
medianly, and exceptional in upper jaw moving on 
lower ; plumage briAt pink to scarlet ; grej^arious, in- 
habiting sub-tropioal swamps, and breeding in colonies. 

FLAMINIA, VIA (43® 16' N., 12® 46^ E.), one of 
most ancient highways, Italy; extended from Rome 
to Ariminum ; built by censor G. Flaminius, 220 B.o. 

FLAMININU8, TTTUS QUINCTIUS (o. 226- 
174 B.O.), Rom. soldier and politioian ; subdued 
Macedonia ; became consul, 198 ; won deoisive 
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▼iotory at Oyno^ctphala in Thessaly, 197 ; represented 
Rome in Greece, 192. 

FLAM1N1U8, GAIUS, Eom. plebeian soldier and 
statesman ; twice consul ; defeat^ Gauls, 223 b.g. ; 
defeated by Hannibal and killed at Trasimene Lake, 
217 ; built Circus Flaminius on Campus Martius, and 
the Flaminian Way. See Flamtnia. Via. 

FLAMSTEED, JOHN (164&-1719), first astrono. 
mer-royal of England ; grad. Cambridge, 1674 ; app. 
by Charles II. astronomical observator to king ; 
formed the first trustworthy catalogue of fixed stars, 
and supplied lunar observations by means of which 
Newton verified his lunar theory ; principal work, 
Historia Ooelestis (1723). 

FLANDERS (61® N., 3* E. ). the land of the Flemings, 
comprising modem ]l^lg. provinces of E. and W. 
Flanders, part of Zeeland (Holland), and of northern 
France; stretched along North Sea from Somme to 
Scheldt ; famed in Middle Ages for powerful Counts 
and sturdy burghers ; centre of woollen manufactures, 
hence intimately connected with England, which 
supplied wool; had many industrial towns like Bruges 
and Ghent. F. was oonouered by Julius Cesar, 61 b.o. ; 
came under Frankish tings, IX. cent. ; Counts of 
F. subject to France for five cent’s ; William the 
Conqueror’s wife, Matilda, was Count of F.’s dau. ; 
popular rifling under Arteveldes (g.v.), XIV. cent. ; P. 
passed to Burgundy, 1384 ; crushed under Austrian 
and Spanish rule, 1477-1794 (see Netherlands), not 
securing independence like United Provinces of 
North in XVI. cent. ; France secured part, 1669, 1679, 
and whole, 1794-1814 ; incorporated in Netherlands, 
1816 ; since 1831 part of Belgium {q.v.). E. F. area, 
1168 sq. miles; pop. (1910) 1,123,756. W. F., area, 
1249 sq. miles ; pop. (1910) 881,033. For Flemish 
Literature, see Holland (Lanqdaoh and Lit.). For 
Flemish Art, &oo Paintin(3. 

FLANDRIN, JEAN HIPPOLYTB (1809-64), Fr. 
artist ; pupil of Ingres ; religious frescoes. 

FLANNEL, soft woollen cloth, the best of which 
is made in Wales, the original home of the industry. 
The fleecy softness of * raised * f. is secured by carding ; 
but firmer f. wears better and shrinks loss. 

FLANNELETTE, fleecy cotton cloth, used as a 
substitute for flannel. As it is highly inflammable its 
use for children’s clotliing is dangerous. 

FLAT, a self-contained apartment approached 
through a stair or a hall, with its own entrance door. 
In English law, occupiers are ordinary tenants, not 
lodgers ; each flat is separately rateable and has 
right of support on the flats below. Soots law recog- 
nises absolute right of proprietorship of a flat independ- 
ently of ownership of tne rest. 

FLAT WORMS, see PlatyhelmtntheS. 

FLATBUSH, former town. Long Island, New 
York, U.S.A. ; now included in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

FLAT-FISHES {Pleuronectidce), laterally com- 
pressed fishes, which lie on one side, hidden under the 
surface of sand at the bottom of shallow seas. They 
include some of the most valuable of food fishes ; 
found in all seas. The most important Brit, forms are 
halibut and turbot (qq.v.), the brill, a turbot-like fish, 
but without tubercles, the plaice, with orange spots, the 
dark-brown flounder or fluke, often found in rivers, 
the dabs, and the almost black elongated soles. 

FLATHEADS, small tribe of N. Amer. Indians, 
now living in Montana. 

FLAUBERT, GUSTAVE (1821-80), Fr. novelist; 
b. Rouen. His works, most of which have been 
trans. into Eng., are either realistic novels or hist, 
romances, and include Madame Bovary, Bouvard et 
Picuchei, Salammbd, L* Education sentimentale. Trots 
Contes, etc. He was a slow and careful writer, and one 
of the greatest stylists France has produced. See 
Merejkowski’s Lifework of F. 

FLAVEL, JOHN (c. 1630-91), Eng. Presbyterian 
preacher and author ; voluminous writer on theol. 

FLAVIAN (fl. e. 450), bp. of Constantinople and 
martyr. 


FLAVXGNY (47® 30' N., 4® 32' E.), imall town, 
C6te d’Or, France ; textiles ; * Flavigny anise.’ 

FLAX {Linum usiUUiasimurn), an annual plant 
belonging to the family Linacess. It possesses a tall, 
slender, upright stem, clothed with snlall leaves. The 
flower is large and brilliant blue, and persists only one 
day. Many flowers are borne at the apex of the stem. 
The fruit is a ca^ule, and contains when ripe ten flat 
seeds — linseed. The original home of the L ui Western 
Persia, but for many thousand years it has been 
cultivated all over the north-temperate and subtropical 
zones in such stations as are suited to it. It demands 
for its best development a cool and moist climate. 
In Ireland, Eastern Russia, Bel^um, and Holland it 
reaches its finest quality. F. is cultivated for the 
sake of its seeds and of its fibre. Linseed yields, on 
pressing, an oil which is valuable in the manufacture 
of paint and of printer’s ink. The compressed refuse 
is used as oil-cake for feeding cattle, and the ground 
seed constitutes linseed meal. 

The bast of the stem (that part of the fibre which 
Burrounds the wood) is the raw material of linen. To 
obtain it the f. stems, from which the seed pods have 
been removed, are rotted for 10 to 16 days in hard 
water ; they are then beaten to break up the wood, 
and subjected to various combing processes, by means 
of which the long bast fibres are separated from 
shorter fibres, and from the wood — these forming the 
tow. From the fibre thus obtained thread is manu- 
factured by spinning, and cloth by weaving the thread. 

Sharp, -r.. Tow, and Jute Spinning. 

FLAXMAN, JOHN, R.A. (1765-1826), Eng. 
sculptor; as a boy had feeble health, but imbibed a 
love of art from his f., who was a moulder of figures. 
He became an Academy student, and found scope 
for his abilities as a designer for Wedgwood. In 1782 
he began to devote himself to statuary and monu- 
mental sculpture, and thus established his fame as the 
greatest of Eng. olassioal sculptors, his designs in 
illustration of Homer, iBsobylus, and Dante being 
especially famous. 

Sidney Colvin, Drawings of F. (with biography). 

FLEABANE, general term for asteraceous plants 
popularly supposed to keep ofi fleas ; best ^own 
European species, Pulicaria dysenterica. 

FLEAS, from the order Siphonaptera or Aphaniptera, 
are uingloss, compressed insects, with piercing mouth 
parts, and are external parasites of almost all animals 
and birds. They are responsible for the spread of 
several diseases, e.g. plague in India. Well-known 
examples are the human flea (Pulex irritans) and the 
jigger {Sarcopsylla penetrans), a terrible American 
pest. 

FLECHIER, VALENTIN ESPRIT (1632-1710), 
Fr. writer and cleric ; bp. of Lavaur, 1685 ; of Nimes, 
1687 ; noted for eloquent sermons and funeral orations. 

FLEGKEIBEN, CARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM 
ALFRED (1820-99), Ger. critic and philologist. 

FLEGKNOE, RICHARD (d. e. 1678), Eng. poet 
and dramatist ; satirised by Dryden. 

FLEET, the entire body of a nation’s war- vessels, 
or a division of the same located in some particular 
waters ; applied also to fishing-boats. 

FLEET PRISON, famous gaol which stood in 
Farringdon St., London ; exist^ in Norman times ; 
destroyed by Great Fire in 1666 and again during 
Gordon Biots in 1780; used for Star Chamber and 
Chancery prisoners, debtors, end bankrupts. 

Fleet Marriagee. — Clandostine marriages performed 
by disreputable or pseudo-parsons in or near Fleet 
Prison ; suppressed in 1754. 

FLEET BTREETr famous London street, with many 
newspaper offices ; identified with journalism. See 
Fleei St. in Seven Oerdwries, by W. G. BeU (1912). 

FLEETWOOD (63® 66' N., 3® 1' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, Lancashire, England; fisheries. Pop. 
(1911) 15,876. 

FLEETWOOD, CHARLES (d. 1629), Eng. 

politician and soldier ; Roundhead in Civil War ; 
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present at Dunbar and Worcester; oommander>in- 
chief, Ireland, 1662-65 ; oommander-in-ohief, 1669. 

FLEETWOOD, WILLIAM (1656-1723), Eng. 
ecclesiastic ; hold sees of St. Asaph and Ely. 

FLEGEL, EDVARD (1855-86), Ger. West African 
traveller and author. 

FLEISCHER, HEINRICH LEBERECHT (1801- 
88), Ger. Oriental scholar. 

FLEMING, PAUL (1600-40), Ger. poet; lyrics, 
sonnets, hymns. 

FLEMING, RICHARD (fl. 1406-31), Eng. ecclesi- 
astio ; founder of Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 

FLEMING, SIR SANDFORD (1827- ), Cana- 

dian engineer and author. 

FLEMISH LITERATURE, see Holland (Lan- 
aUAOM AND LiTBEATUBE). 

FLEMISH SCHOOL, see PAINTINQ. 

FLENSBURG (54® 46' N., 9® 26' E.), seaport, Ger- 
many; breweries, distilleries. Pop. (1910) 60,931. 

FLERS (48® 44' N., 0® 36' W.), town, Ome, France ; 
linen and cotton manufactures. Pop. 14,000. 

FLESH-FLY, general term for dies wliose larva 
feed on flesh ; the common European species is 
S, carnaria ; the American, S. aarracenia. 

FLETCHER, ANDREW, OF SALTOUN (1655- 
1716), Scots politician ; took part in Monmouth’s 
rising of 1686 ; afterwards travelled ; returned to 
Scotland, 1689 ; was prominent politician from 1703 
till 1707, opposing Anglo-Scot. Union. 

FLETCHER, GILES (1548-1611), Eng. author and 
State official ; wrote The Ruaae Gomrnonwealth. 

FLETCHER, GILES (1684-1623), Eng. poet ; s. of 
above; author of Christ's Victory (1610). 

FLETCHER, HORACE (1849- ), Amer. 

dietician ; founder of system (Fletcherism) for thorough 
mastication of food. 

FLETCHER, JOHN (1679-1625), collaborated with 
Francis Beaumont (q.v.). 

FLETCHER, JOHN WILLIAM (1729-86), Eng. 
clergyman ; intimate friend of Wesley. 

FLETCHER, PHINEAS (1682-1650), Eng. poet, 
bro. of Giles F. (jun.); author of The Purple Islarid, 

FLEURANGES, ROBERT (III.) DE LA MARCH 
(1491-1537), Fr. marshal and historian ; distinguished 
at MarignanOt 1616 ; captured Cremona ; imprisoned 
in Planders, where he wrote his history. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS, the lily-flower heraldic device 
borne as the royal arms of Franco from very early 
times down to the extinction of the monarchy. The 
triple heads are said to t 3 rpify the Trinity. 

FLEURUS (50® 30' N., 4° 33' E.), village, Belgium; 
scene of four battles in Span, and bV. wars. Pop. 6231. 

FLEURY, ABRAHAM JOSEPH (1750-1822), 
Fr. actor. 

FLEURY, ANDRE HERCULE DE (1653-1743), 
Fr. politician and ecclesiastic; cardinal, 1726 ; governed 
France, 1726-43 ; tried to maintain peace, improved 
commerce ; sent force against Austrians, 1733. 

FLEURY, CLAUDE (1640-1723), Fr. Church his- 
torian ; educated several Fr. princes ; wrote Histoire 
Ecclisiastique, work of great learning in twenty vol’s. 

FLEXNER, SIMON (1863- ), Amor, path- 

ologist ; discovered (with Jobling) serum treatment for 
cere bro- spinal meningitis. 

FLIEDNER, THEODOR (1800-64), Ger. Lutheran 
pastor ; founder of Prot. order of Deaconesses ; pastor 
of Kaisers worth, 1822 ; founded there deaconesses’ 
home and seminary for infant-school teachers. 

FLIES, see Dipteea. 

FLIGHT is the passage of an animal through tho 
air by means of wings, which are limbs specially 
adapt^ for the purpose. Flying animals, — which 
include insects, birds, and bats, but not so-called flying 
squirrels, flying opossums, or flying fish, — whatever 
their species and however diflerent the appearance of 
their wings, all fly according to the same principles. 
It has been supposed that the air-sacs and cavities in 
the bones of birds when filled with heated air supported 
tho birds after the manner of a balloon, but this has | 


been disproved, the purpose of the sacs being to assist 
in regulating the temperature and in aerating the 
lungs more completely, the f. of birds being due to the 
weight of the animal and the power of the wings in- 
ducing a resistance in the air sufficient to propel it 
upwards and onwards. Weight is as necessary as 
power for the purpose of f., as, without sufficient 
weight to overcome air currents simply by inertia, 
the animal would bo unable to direct its movements 
and would be at the mercy of every wind that blew. 
This fact is greatly in favour of the idea that a flying 
machine should not be a light, balloon structure, 
having a very large surface exposed, but should bo 
comparatively heavy and compact, depending for its 
ability to fly solely on the power of its flymg mechanism. 

Pettigrew (1867) has shown that the wings of all 
flying animals are built as screws, and when they 
vibrate they twist in opposite directions during the up 
and the down strokes, striking upwards and forwards 
for tho up strokes, and downwards and forwards during 
the down strokes, passing through the air obliquely 
as a boy’s kite when puUed on, or as an oar in tho water 
in rowmg. Professor Marcy, a, few years afterwards, 
elaborate the theories of Pettigrew by means of the 
sphygmograph (an instrument in which movements 
are reooraed by a pointer on a revolving drum) and by 
photography, showing the movements of the different 
feathers of a wing. The wings of birds and other 
animals are made to vibrate at very high rates of speed, 
and in the course of a vibration they cover over a largo 
space so rapidly that it forms, as it were, a solid support 
for the animal ; and by vibrating at a high speed light 
wings of small size perform the work of heavy wings of 
large size vibrating slowly, while the resistance of tho 
air u also greater to a swiftly moving object than to 
one moving slowly, so that tho propulsion of the animal 
is much assisted. This may also be brought about by 
the velocity of the wind being high, so that one sees 
birds flying easily in a breeze with but little move- 
ment of their wings. Since the parts of the wing 
nearest to tho body of the animal pass through a very 
much shorter space than those farthest away in ex- 
actly the same time, the wing is necessarily an clastic 
body so as to avoid violent vibration of its parts. 

Aviation. — The possibility of human beings flying 
is a subject which has engaged the attention of man 
since early times, as one may learn from the myths of 
Pegasus, tho flying horse, and of Duxialus, who con- 
structed wings of feathers and wax. At a somewhat 
later period various persons are said to have flown 
from St. Mark’s, Venice, in Spain, and in Nuremberg, 
while near tho beginning of tho XVI. cent, an Ital. 
alchemist attempted to fly from Stirling Castle to 
France, but soon fell, breaking a leg ; Leonardo da 
Vinci also wrote at some length on the subject of 
f., designing wings which could be fitted to the body 
for the purpose. Borelli in 1670 investigated tho 
mechanism of flying in birds and designed artificial 
wings, his theories being followed by many authorities 
as late as the XIX. cent. In 1768 Paucton designed a 
flying-machine fitted with screws, while somewhat later 
Oiyley constructed a model which flew on the same 
principles, other experimenters following with more or 
less success. In 1868 d’Am6court cxliibitcd a model 
driven by steam and propelled by screws, and P6naud, 
a few years after, had some success with models fitted 
with clastic in place of rigid screws. 

The flying-machine built by Henson in 1843 was the 
first attempt on a large scale to combine propelling 
screws with supporting pianos, and Stringfellow, who 
had been associated with him, invented a much im- 
proved model with a light engine. At tho end of tho 
XIX. cent. Langley and Hiram Maxim each constructed 
models driven by steam which flew short distances — 
that of Langley, in 1896, flying half a mile on the 
Potomac River in America. Experiments were also 
carried out by gliding aeroplanes carrying passengers, 
by Lilienthal in Germany, Pilcher in England, and 
Chanuto in America, each of whom mado ueverai 
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hundred flighte, the two former, however, being 
kiUed. 

At the same time inveetigatione were being carried 
out by Wilbur and Orville Wright in Ohio, U.S.A., at 
first merely with gliders, but afterwards with aero- 
planes fittM with a petrol motor, and in 1903 they 
accomplished a flight of fifty-nine seconds’ duration 
with one of the latter machines, while in 1906 they 
covered 22 J miles in a flight. Meanwhile Santos 
Dumont had been experimenting in Franco with 
dirigible balloons, in 1901 winning the Deutsch prize 
for encircling the Eifiel Tower in Paris ; but in 1906 
ho constructed an aeroplane on the box-kite design, 
fitted with a petrol motor, and succeeded in flying 
220 metres. Also in France, Farman designed an 
aeroplane of the biplane type, and in 1908 won the 
Deutsoh-Arohdeacon prize of £2000 for a circular flight 
of one kilometre. The brothers Wright, however, were 
even more successful, and coming over to France in 
1908 Wilbur Wright broke all previous records by 
remaining in the air for 2 hrs. 20 mins. 23 sees, on a 
biplane of his and his bro’s design. The next year 
saw groat developments in the science of aeronautics, 
especially as regards the monoplane as opposed to the 
biplane, the former being lighter, swifter, and more 
easily started than the latter, which, however, is more 
stable ; and in this year (1900) the Eng. Channel was first 
crossed by an aeroplane, Bleriot accomplisliing this 
feat in a monoplane of his own design, wnUo Paulhan 
won the Daily Mail prize of £10,000, flying from 
London to Manchester within twenty-four hours, with 
only one stop for fuel. Aeroplane meetings have since 
been held alfovor Europe amf N. America, while flights 
have been made so far away as China and S. America. 
In 1910 the Alps wore crossed by an aeroplane by way 
of the Simplon Pass, Chavez, the aviator, being, how- 
ever, fatally injured in landing; and in 1911 the circuit 
of Great Britain was accomplished by Lieut. Conneau 
(Beaumont) of the Fr. Navy (who won the prize of 
£10,000 offered by the Daily Mail), and by Vedrinos. 
In the summer of the same year the first aerial post 
was established, massages being carried from London to 
Windsor, 21 miles away, the first voyage taking only 
ten minutes. Airships of the dirigible b^loon type are 
treated under Bajlloon (g.v.). All the groat European 
countries now have Fl^ng Corps attached to their 
military forces for scoutmg and other purposes. Hydro- 
planes, which can mount from, alight, and travel on 
smooth water surfaces, as well as fly in the air, are also 
attracting growing attention. Brit. Aerial Navigation 
Act (1913) prescribes certain areas forbidden to airmen ; 
chief aim is to |)rot6ct against foreim spies, and foreign 
airmen are required to obey strict rules as to landing, etc. 

Walker, Aviation (1912 : T. C. & E. C. Jack). 

FLINCK, COVERT (1616-60), Dutch artist; 
portraits, Scripture pieces, and genre pictures. 

FLINDERS, MATTHEW (1774-1814), Eng. 
explorer ; entered navy, 1790 ; fought in Bellerophon, 
1794 ; surveyed great part of Australian coast, 1795-96, 
discovering Bass Strait ; led expedition to explore Aus- 
tralian coast, 1801 ; on return wrecked, and imprisoned 
at Mauritius for six years ; returned to England, 1810; 
pub. A Voyage to Terra Australis, 1814. 

FLINSBERG (60* 64' N., 16® 21' E,), village, 
watering-place, Silesia, Germany ; mineral springs. 

FLINT (43® 1' N., 83® 41^ W.), city, Michigan, 
U.S.A. ; carriages ; woollen goods. Pop. (1910) 38,550. 

FLINT (53® 15' N., 3® 9' W.), seaport, county town, 
FUntshire, Wales ; smelting and chemical works. Pop. 
(1911) 5474. 

FLINT, variety of quartz ; colour, brown, red, 
yellow, or grey ; clouded, marbled, spotted, or veined ; 
found embedded in chalk in round lumps or nodules ; 
readily strikes spark with steel; easily split into 
sharp fragments, whence much used by ancients for 
knives, axes, and arrow-heads ; now used in manu- 
facture of earthenware and glass. — Flint Implements, 
remains of the PalsDolithio period found in caves, river- 
beds, and ancient burial-places. See Abohsbolooy. 
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FLINT, AUSTIN (1812-86), Amer. physician; 
prof, of Med. in Buffalo Coll. (1847), LouisvOle (1862), 
and Bellevue Coll., New York (1861); author of 
numerous works on medical subject. 

FLINT, AUSTIN (b. 1836), s. of above; Amer. 
physiologist; prof, of Physiology in Buffalo Coll. (1858) 
and elsewhere ; author of many works on physiology. 

FLINTSHIRE (63® 16' N., 3* 8' W.), county, N. 
Wales ; bounded N. by Irish Sea, N.E. by Dee, IS. by 
Cheshire, S.W. by Denbighshire ; detached portion Maelor 
lies a few miles S.E. ; area, 265 sq. miles. F. produces 
coal, limestone, zinc, lead, iron ; good pasturage ; main 
rivers, Dee and Clwyd ; chief towns, Mold, Flint 
(county town), St. Asaph ; ruins of F. Castle ; Ha war- 
den (Gladstone’s home). Pop. (1911) 92,720. 

FLOATING BATTERY, device for coast defence 
or attack against coast fortifications ; a floating gun- 
platform, heavily armed, with small navigating power. 

FLOATING DOCK, see Dock. 

FLOATING ISLAND, common in Chinese rivers 
and lakes ; an artificial island of earth and vegetation 
on a floating platform of wood. 

FLODDEN (66® 36' N., 2® 7' W.), hill, near village 
of Branxton, Northumberland, England ; scene of 
battle. Sept. 9, 1613, in which ^ots were defeated by 
English, and James IV., king of Soots, and many of 
his nobles slain. 

FLODOARD, a Fr. priest (894-966) whose chron- 
icles of Reims Cathedral are of much value to the 
historian. 

FLOOD, THE, see Deluok. 

FLOOD, HENRY (1732-91), Irish orator and 
politician; elected to Irish Parliament, 1759; became 
leader of national party ; vice-treasurer of Ireland, 
1776, holding office till 1781 ; was in favour of Lord 
North’s colonial policy ; had share in organising Irish 
volunteers in 1778 ; resigned office in 1781, and returned 
to his former party, where, however, ho found himself 
superseded by Grattan, with whom he afterwards 
quarrelled on the Irish Bill of Right introduced by the 
latter. F. entered Brit. Parliament in 1783; oi ^ 
repeal of Catholic disabilities ; introduced Reform 
Bills in 1784 and 1790 ; retired from public life, 1790; 
Life and Correspondence (edit, by W. Flood, 1838). 

FLOOD PLAIN, term in physical geography relat- 
ing to sediment acoumulatM in a valley by river, 
which, when river is full, causes the valley to be flooded 
by acting as a barricade to the waters. 

FLOORCLOTH, usually oilcloth or linoleum. The 
former has a canvas ground, which is treated with 
size, and successive coats of paint, laid on with a kind 
of trowel The pattern is printed from wooden blocks. 
Linoleum is also cased on a canvas ground, the coating 
consisting of powdered cork, mixed with oxidised 
linseed ou and resin, which is crushed into the canvas 
by means of heated steam rollers. 

FLOQUET, CHARLES THOMAS (1828-96), Fr. 
politician ; Pres, of Chamber, 1885, 1886-87, 1889-92 ; 
concerned in Panama case, 1892. 

FLOR, ROGER DI (d. 1306), soldier and adven- 
turer ; fousht in Sicily and East ; besieged Magnesia ; 
assassinated by Michael Pal8ool(^us. 

FLORA (olasBical myth.), Rom. goddess of the 
spring-time, and of flowers. 

FLORE AND BLANCHEFLEUR, Xlll.-oent. 
romance ; several times trans. into English. 

FLORENCE (34® 49' N., 87® 47' W.), city, Alabama, 
U.S.A., on Tennessee; coal mines; iron manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 6689. 

FLORENCE, FlEBNZB (43® 46' N., 11® 16' E.). 
Tuscan city, Italy, on Amo, in fertile valley among 
Apennines ; capital of F. province ; world-famous 
for its art treasures, p;loriou8 history, and natural 
beauty. F. abounds m wonderful medisoval and 
Renaiuanoe buildiugs, rich picture-galleries, fine 
statuary, gardens, etc. Among most notable churches 
are the I^omo (magnificent cathedral ; begun 1294), 
with Campanile of Giotto (1334 onwards), Baptiste^ 
(XII. cent. ; famous bronze doorways), and Museum 
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(oontaining Della Robbia’s reliefs) ; San Lorenso (with 
lAurcntian Library, Brunelleschi’s Old Sacristy, 
Michael Angelo's New Sacristy, and Medici Tombs)^ 
Santissima Annunziata (founded 1250; Del Sarto 
frescoes). La Badia (rebuilt 1285, 1625), Santa Croce 
(begun 1294 ; beautiful cloisters ; tombs of Michael 
Angelo and Alfiori), San Maix)o Monastery (XV. cent.), 
Santa Maria Novella fbegun 1278; Spanish Cha 2 )e. 
and ‘Green Cloisters’), San Miniato (XL cent.; 
Tuscan Romanesque), Or San Michele ((3othio ; XIV. 
cent. ; tabernacle by Orcagne), Santo Spirito (1487), 
Santa Maria del Carmine (dating from 1422 ; celo- 
brated frescoes). Famous Palaces include Palazzo 
Veoohio (1300-1600 ; now town hall), Uflizi (Picture and 
Sculpture Galleries : many masterpieces, including Venus 
dt in edict), connected (by long corridor crossing Arno 
on famous XIV. -cent. Ponte Vecchio) with Pitti Palace 
(begun 1440 ; more masterpieces; lovely Boboli Gardens), 
Pahkzzo Medici or Riccardi (c. 1430), Palazzo Strozzi 
(1489-1550). Other leading features are Loggia dci 
Lanzi (XIV. -cent, arcade with celebrated sculptures), 
H Bargello (National Museum : art treasures), 
Aooadcmia di Belli Arti (art collection), Archaeo- 
logical Museum, II Bigallo (Gothic loggia; 1352-68), 
Michael Angelo’s house, city walls (XIII. cent.), and 
gates, Casoine (park), Prot. cemetery (graves of Mrs. 
Browning, Savage Landor, Clough, etc.). Lung’ Arno 
(riverside promenade). 

History. — Ancient Florentia was an unimportant 
Rom. city ; undistinguished till XII. cent., when 
Republic started (1115) on Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany’s death ; fierce feuds arose between Papal 
and Imperial parties, afterwards Guelphs {q.v.) and 
Ghibellines ; aristocratic Ghibellines triumphant 
with Emperor Frederick II. ’s help, 1249-60 ; domo- 
ciatio Guelphs predominant, 1250-&), when defeated at 
Montaperto ; Ghibellines in power, 1260-66, Manfred 
(v.v,) being overlord; Dante (q.v.) bom at F., 1266; 
Ghibellines crushed at BeneventOt 1266, Manfred 
kfilod, Charles of Anjou chosen protector. Govern- 
ment of restored Republic {Secondo Popolo) was 
entrusted by ruling merchant-guilds (money-changers, 
wool-merchants, silk- weavers, furriers, etc.) to a 
Signoria selected from their Presidents (Priori) and a 
Qonfaloniere (‘banner-bearer,’ pres, of Priori) sup- 
ported by civic militia, huonuomini (magistrates), and 
various councils. This ‘ Republic of merchants * 
defeated combined forces of Pisa, Arezzo, and Ghibel- 
lines at Cam'paldino, 1289. Guelphs ^lit into two 
factions — Nert (Blacks) and Binnchi (Whites) ; latter 
(including Dante) were expelled, 1301, Walter of 
Brienne, Duke of Athens, abolished Constitution, 1342, 
but fled, 1343. Notwithstanding famine (1340), 
plague (1348; described in Boccaccio’s Decameron)^ 
and repoatod popular risings (against oligarchical 
government of Albizzi, Strozzi, etc.), F, now flourished 
exceedingly ; many fine buildings erected and 
dominions extended by conquest of Pisa (1406), 
Cortona (1414), and acquisition of Leghorn (1421). 

Modicis (q.v.) assumed supreme power, but retained 
republican institutions, 1434 ; made F. rich and power- 
ful, the chief centre of Renaissance and Humanists, 
homo of a famous School of Painting, and cradle of 
modern Ital. language, lit., and learning. The word 
‘ florin * testifies F.’s former pro-eminence in banking. 
The populace stirred by Savonarola (q.v.) expeU^ 
Medicis, 1494 ; Savonarola burned at stake, 1498. 
Machiavelli(g.t;.) sensed as Sec. of State to Gonfaloniere, 
1498-1512, when Spaniards restored Medicis. Modicis 
were rebanished, 1527 ; F. besieged by Charles V., Oct. 
1629, gallantly defended by Michael .^gelo and others, 
capitulated, Aug. 1630. Modicis now overthrew Republic 
and ruled as Dukes of F. ; extended rule over all Tuscany 
^.v.), becoming Grand-Dukes, 1669, F. being capital. 
House of Medici became extinct, 1743, and F. passed to 
Austria ; taken by France, 1799 ; under Austrian Grand- 
Dukes aptin, 1814 till 1850, when united to Italy ; 
capital of Italy, 1866-70, when Rome was selected. 

A provincial town, F. now lives on Conner glories ; 


favourite tourist centre and residential resort for 
foreigners. Industries include woollens and silks, straw* 
plaitmg, jewellery, porcelain, glass, mosaics, works of 
art, etc. Pop. (1911) 232,260. 

Ru.skin, Mornings in Florence; Vaughan, Florence 
and her Treasures (1911); Lucas, A Wanderer in 
Florence (1912). 

FLORENCE, COUNCIL OP (from 1438), a 
council which met with object of uniting Gk. and Rom. 
Churches ; first formal meeting at Ferrara, 1438 ; 
first session, Florence, Feb. 1439. Subjoots discussed 
were the jiUoque, pontifical supremacy, Eucharist, 
and purgatory. Union was decreed and siracd by 
Pope and Byzantine emperor, July 1439; Union of 
Armenians, Jacobites, Syrians, subsequently decreed 
at various dates ; Union finally refused by Con- 
stantinople Synod, 1472. 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER (d. 1118), Eng. 
chronicler and monk. 

FLORES.— (1) (39® 20' N., 31® 18' W.) westernmost 
of the Azores Islands. (2) (8® 30' S., 121® E.) island, 
Dutch E. Indies, S. of Celebes. 

FLOREZ, ENRIQUE (1701-73), Span, historian. 

FLORIAN, JEAN PIERRE CLARIS D£ (1755- 
94), Fr. poet, dramatist, and fabulist. 

FLORIAN, ST. (c. 190-230), martyr, whose relics 
wore treasured in Poland. 

FLORIANOPOLIS (27® 36' S., 48® 27' W.), city, 
on W. coast of island Santa Catherina, Brazil; exports 
dairy and agricultural produce. Pop. 33,000. 

FLORIDA (25® to 31® N., 80® to 87® W.), most 
south-easterly State of U.S.A., situated on a pcnin.sula 
between Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ; bounded on 
N. by Georgia and Alabama and S. by Florida Channel. 
Area, 58,666 sq. miles. Capital, Tallahassee. Coast 
(c. 1200 milos) has many islands, bays, and keys, the 
latter being sometimes rocky, sometimes overgrown, 
and with fertile soil. Interior is low and flat (highest 
point c. 350 ft.); numerous lakes — the largest being 
Okeechobee in S. (c. 1000 sq. miles and shallow) ; 
many marshes and swamps of which the hirgost are, 
he Everglades in S. connected with Tjake Okeechobee, 
he Kissimmee, Cypress, and part of the Okofonokeo 
swamps ; there are abundant springs — many mineral. 
I.rfirge number of rivers, of which the most important 
and navigable are: St. John’s, Ocklawaha, Hillsboro, 
Calooshatchie, Apalachicola, and St. Mary’s. The 
climate is tropical, but cooled by sea breezes ; healthy, 
although malaria is not unknown. The soil although 
sandy is various and fertilised by heavy rains (the 
annual fall being c. 54 inches) ; groiit expanses of 
swamp, drained, have become fertile land ; fruit grows 
abundantly, and market-gardening is carried on ex- 
ensively ; low hummocks, dry enough for cultivation, 
)roduc 0 largo crops of cotton, sugar-cane, and grain; 
;ocoa-nut8 grow, and natural products include Ind. com, 
:offee, rico, and tobacco. Animals include black 
bears, cougars, wild-oats, wolves, alligators, and small 
5 ame. Industries comprise tobacco manufacture, 
umber trade, turpentine, tar, rosen, and pitch works, 
mgar-making, salt-evaporation, coral and sponge 
[ishing ; valuable fisheries. Chief towns : Key West, 
lacksonville, Pensacola, Tampa, Gainesville with stato 
imiv. F. was discovered (1512) by Juan Ponce do Leon ; 
explored by Do Soto (1539) ; Span, till 1763 ; British 
-ill 1781 ; Span, a^in till 1819, when ceded to U.S.A. ; 
admitted into Union as State (1846); war with 
aborigines, 1834-42; State taking Confederate side, 
lot readmitted to Union till 1868. 

F. is governed by a Senate of 32 and a House of Re- 
presentatives of 68 members ; Senators are elected for 
s years, Representatives for 2 ; Democrats in power, 
911-13. Pop. (1910) 762,619. 

Davidson, The Florida of To-day (1889) ; Norton, A 
Handbook of Florida (1892). 

FLORIDA (34® 7' S., 66® 11' W.), town, capital of 

department, Uruguay. Pop. c. 2500. Department 
has area 4763 sq. mSes. Pop. (1909) 47,699. 

FLORIDA CHANNEL (26® N., 79® 40' W.), 
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strait separating Florida state from Bahamas and 
Cuba. 

FLORIDABLANCA, DON JOSE MONlNO, 

Count (1728-1808), Span, statesman. 

FLORIDOR (fl. c. 1640-71), Fr. actor; leading 
player of his da^. 

FLORIN, originally a Florentine gold coin ; Eng. 
gold f’s were struck by Edward 111. ; tlio silver f. (value 
2s.) dates from 1849. 

FLORIO, JOHN (r. 1563-1625), Eng. scholar and 
translator; pub. an Ital.-Eng. dictionary and other 
works ; famous as the translator of Montaigne’s 
Essays (1(K)3). Ho was an intimate of Jonson, and, 
presumably, of Shakespeare. 

FLORIS, FRANS (1520-70), Flora, artist. 

FLORUS (II. cent. A.D.), Rom. historkin. 

FLORUS, JULIUS, Rom. jurist and poet ; fl. 
during the reign of Augustus. 

FLORUS, PUBLIUS ANNIUS (II. cent. A.D.), 
Rom. poet and rhetorician. 

FLOTSAM, JETSAM, AND LAGAN (or 
Ligan), goods cast away at sea. The first is the 
name given to goods that float on the surface of the 
water ; the second to goods that have sunk ; the 
third to sunken goofls attached to a buoy, or other 
sea-mark. Goods under all three headings become 
crown property, failing the original owner’s claiming 
them. 

FLOUNDER, see Flat-Fishes. 

FLOUR, the powdered and refined grain of wheat, 
rye, and other cereals, but particularly of wheat. 
The ground oat-berry is called meal. The grinding 
of wheat by means of stones (pestle and mortar) 
dates back to a very early period, and is known to 
have been the system employed several cent’s B.o. 
Later, stone rollers were employed, to bo followed by 
iron ones, but present-day milling is done with chilled 
steel rollers. In modern f. -milling the grain is care- 
fully cleansed before it is ground, and in the process 
of milling the outer husks and all the constituent 
parts of tho wheat-berry are carefully separated. It 
was claimed by the supporters of the ‘ Standard 
Bread’ movement (1910-11) that this excessive 
refining process removed from tho f. highly necessary 
nutritive properties, but public opinion will probably 
remain divided as to the use of highly retined white 
bread and whole-meal bro.ad, in tho latter of which 
tho husk is ground up along with (ho ktTnrI of tho 
berry. Wholo-meal brejul, it is claimed, is more 
nourishing than white bread, but, on tho other hand, 
it is often found to disagree with delicate digestions, 
and in that case reliance upon white bread becomes 
a necessity. Oats are more nourishing than wheat, 
because they contain a larger quantity of saUne and 
fatty matter. vSoo Bread. 

FLOURENS, GUSTAVE (1838-71), Fr. revolu- 
tionary author ; one of Commune loaders. 

FLOURENS, MARIE JEAN PIERRE (1794- 
1867), Fr. physiologist, pupil of Cuvier ; prof, of 
Comparativo Anatomy in Museum of Jardin du Roi 
(1832); prof, of Natural History in College de France 
(1856); author of numerous works on phy.siology and 
natural history. 

FLOWER, a specialised shoot of limited growth 
bearing tho essential organs of reproduction, tho 
stamens and carpels, apically. Tho portion of the 
shoot which boars the stamens and carpels is termed 
the receptacle, and as a rule also carries two other 
sets of Iciivos — tho sepals, protective in character and 
collectively forming tho calyx, and tho petals, often 
brightly coloured and insect -attracting, termed the 
corolla. Where, as in tho Liliacoto {q.v.), the calyx and 
corolla do not differ in appearance, they are grouped 
together as the 'perianth. In tho more primitive 
flowers {e.g. Magnoliaccso, Ranunculacose, Nymph®- 
aco») the whole or part of the floral organs ex- 
hibit a spiral arrangement on the axis, but in the 
majority the floral parts are given off in whorls, the 
sepals outermost and then the petals, stamens, and 



Diagram of a Plowrr in 
Longitudinal Section. 
k, one of the sepals 
which compose tho 
calyx ; c, one of the 
petals which similarly 
make up the corolla ; 
a, the Stamens ; g, one 
<y the carpels making 
up the pistil. (After 
Strasburger.) 


carpels successively. The receptacle in the earlier 
types {e.g. Magnoliacofis) has a pronouncedly conical 
character, with the result that the carpels project above 
the rest of the floral leaves and 
are said to be superior, the 
remaining structures being said 
to bo hypogynous. In other 
cases the recoptaclo becomes 
flattened, forramg a disc, which 
either shows very clearly above 
the calyx, as in the Bycamoro 
and orange, or may bear tho 
sepals at its margin, as in 
many Rosaceae. From this 
dlsc-like form the next step is 
produced by the development 
of a central depression or 
cavity, owing to tho more 
rapid growth of the margins, 
as in the rose. Tho result is 
that the outer whorls appear 
to arise at the same level or 
even above the carpels, and are then said to be 
perigynous. Finally, tho hollowing may become so 
pronounced that fusion of tho carpels and receptacle 
has resulted, as in the apple and narcissus, the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens then seeming to bo borne actually 
upon the ovaiy, and being termed epigynous, whilst 
tho ovary Is said to bo inferior. 

'Pho calyx Is primarily protective, and so is often tough 
and may bo covered with hairs. In some cases its 
functions cease with the opening of the flower, as in the 
jioppy, in which the petals are shod as tho bud unfolds ; 
m most other cases its functions extend throughout 
the life of the flower, ^ ^ 

whilst in a few (e.g. 

Rosacenp, l.egumi- 
nos,T) it Is persistent 
and protects tho de- 
veloping fruit. Cer- 
tain of tho Ranun- 
culacc®, such as 
delphinium and 
aconitum, have de- 
veloped pctaloid 
brightly - coloured 
calicos, owing to the Diagrams Illustrating tub Structurb 
reduction and modi- - 

float ion of tho petals 
as nectaries, whilst 
tho catkin - bearing 
flowers are devoid 
of calyx, their plico 
being taken by over- 
lapping scales. 

Stamens and 
Petals. — The sepals 
in tho higher groups 
are coherent or 
gamoscpalous, this usually being accompanied by a 
Bimilar fusion of tho petals, termed gamopetaly. 
Wliilst most flowers are radially symmetrical or 
actinomorphic, there Is in nearly all groups a tendency 
to bilateral symmetry or /.ygomorphy, owing to the 
development of nectariferous spurs or other honey- 
protecting devices. ^Phus wo have tho larkspur and 
monkshood in the Ranunculacess, the Papuionatae, 
such as tho .sweet pea, the Labiatae, Scrophulariacoro, 
and many others, exhibiting this character, which 
tends to prevent all but those insects efficient as 
pollen-bearers from obtaining tho secreted honey, 
Tho stamens are numerous in many groups (Rosace®, 
Ranunoulace®) and are arranged spirally, but there 
is a general tendency to reduction in most groups 
correUated with the mreator specialisation of the 
remaining floral members. In tho Malvace® the 
stamen head or anther is extensively subdivided, thus 
compensating for numerical reduction, whilst in the 
Oomposit® the individual stamens are united by their 



AND Parts of thk Stamen. 1, ven- 
tral, and 2, dorsal view of an entire 
stamen ; /, filament); I, one of the 
two anther lobes ; c, connective. 
3, cross section of the anther to 
show the four pollen-sacs («) ; 6, the 
fibro- vascular bundle of the con- 
nective. 4, a sirifflo pollen grain of 
the wallflower, highly magnified 
(about 4r>0 times), showing the wall 
of the grain, with the three thin 
places at any one of which the 
pollen tube ma 3 ’ grow out, also the 
three nuclei. 
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anthers. Each stamen consists of two portions, the 
stalk or filament, and the anther, which is composed of 
four pollen sacs bearing the pollen grains. The latter 
are often delicately 
sculptured and orna- 
mented, and, when 
transferred to the 
receptive surface of 
the carpellary struc- 
tures, produce a fer- 
tilising tube down 
which the male ele- 
ments are home, 'i’ho 
carpels in the simplest 
cases are separate 
or avocarpoua {e,g, 
strawberry, butter- 
cup), but in the 
majority fusion has 
occurred, the coherent 
structures forming a 
ayncarpoua ovary. 

Pollination.— Ibe 
carpels boar one or 
more ovules and at 
the apex possess a 
speciaused receptive 
portion for the pollen 
grains, which is 
termed the stigma^ 
and is often of cither 
a sticky or a brush - 
like character. Each 
ovule when mature 
contains a central 
embryo-sac in which 
there are three nuclear 
groups: (1) the egg- 
cell, forming the em- 
bryo on fertilisation, 
and two synorgidjc; 

(2) the polar ^ nuclei, 
which, on fusion with 
thosecond malenuclcus.formthocndoapcrmorcmbryonic 
food reserve; (3) the antipodals, which are abortive. 
The double nuclear fusion of two male nuclei from the 
pollen grain, one with the ovum and the other with the 


A 

Two ZraoMORPiiio Flowkrr. .4, foxglove; B, hempnettle. 

In both cases the flower is symmetrical about a 
median lino only. 

polar nuclei, is a characteristic and constant feature, 
and has no parallel in any other plant group. Many 
dovioeB are adopted to secure cross-pollination, such as 
the maturation of one set of organs before the other 
(protandry, protogyny), by the development of uni- 
sexual flowers bearing carpels or stamens only, as in 
oatkinate flowers, ana by the protection of the stig- 
matic surface from the pollen of the same flower, as in 
orchis and iris ,* whilst a further means to this end is 
seen in the elaborate devices of many plants for the 
attraotion of insect visitors by bright coloration, scent, 
and honey. See Pollination. 

With rc^rd to the arrangement of the individual 
flowers ^ the axis, it will bo seen that although 


in some plants, such as the tuBip, the blooms are 
borne sin^jj, in the majority the formation of an in- 
florescence is resorted to. All infloresoences fall into 
two classes : the cymoat or definite, in whioh the main 
axis is terminated by a flower and the further growth is 
duo to the development of secondary axes; and the 
racemose or indefinite, in which the main axis, though 
it may branch, is of unlimited growth ancf bears a series 
of flowers from the base upwards. The chief modifi- 
cations of the cyme are the dichasium, formed by the 
development of secondary, tertiary, and subsequent 
axes in pairs, and the helicoid and scorpioid cymes, 
which result from unilateral branching. The raceme 



Diaoramb of the Naked Ovule and Seed ok the Yew, a 
Gymnosi'ERM. 1, part of a yew branch, showing the 
ripe seeds, partially enveloped in tho pinkish pulp 
(arillun); 2, longitudinal section of same; a, the naked 
seed, a, the arillus, e, the embryo, surrounded by its 
food material (end08j>er>n). 3, young ovule of* tho 
yew, projecting above its scale leaves. 4, section of 
the same, showing that tho ovule has no surrounding 
ovary. 5, the young seed, after fertilisation, with the 
arillus (a) beginning to grow up round the naked 
seed (s). 

which develops sessile flowers is termed a spike {e.g, 
barley), whilst if tho main axis is foreshortened so that 
all the florets appear to spring from one level, like tho 
riba of an umbrella, a racemose umbel results (Umbelli- 
forap). Finally, by the development of sessile flowers 
on the foreshortened and apically flattened main axis, 
a dense head of florots termed a capitulum is produced, 
such as occurs in tho dandelion, daisy, and other 
Compositfe. Komor’s Natural History of Plants. 

FLOWER, SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1831-99), 
Eng. zoologist. 

FLOWERING RUSH {Butomus umhdlatus\ Euro- 
pean plant with rose-coloured umbel ; of order A lismacece. 

FLOWERS, ARTIFICIAL, aro used chiefly in 
millinery and for decorative purposes. France, 
Belgium, Britain, and Holland are the chief centres 
of production ; chief materials used are taffetas, 
muslins, satins ; cotton wool, wire, and paper ; thin 
metal sheets and blown glass ; occasionally stone and 
china ware. 

FLOWERS OF TAN, see Myoetozoa. 

FLOYD, JOHN (1572-1G49), Eng. Jesuit author. 

FLOYD, JOHN BUCHANAN (1807-63), Araer. 
politician. 

FLOYER, SIR JOHN (1649-1734), Eng. physician ; 
author of many medical (particularly on l^ths) and 
other works. 

FLUDD, ROBERT (1674-1637), Eng. physician 
and philosopher ; boliev^ to bo the inventor of the 
barometer ; one of the founders of modern free- 
masonry in England. 

FLU GEL, GUSTAV LEBERECHT (1802-70), 
Ger. Oriental scholar. 

FLUGEL, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1788-1866), 
Qer. lexioographor. 

FLUID, a term describing states of matter whioh 



Diagrams Illustrating the Structure 
OF THE Pistil. I, longitudinal 
section of the pistil of the apple, 
showing two of tho divisions of 
the ovary (o) containing ovules 
(sfi), also two of the free styles («) 
and stigmas (at). 2, transverse 

section of same, showing that five 
carpels (o) are present in all, mak- 
ing up a five-celled ovary ; round 
the whole is the receptacle wall 
which thickens to form the edible 
part of the fruit. 3, tho pistil of 
n lime flower {Tilia)^ showing the 
stigmas (50. the united styles (s), 
and the ovary (o). 4, pistil of tho 
woodrush {Luzula), snowing tho 
three free stigmas, the united 
styles, the ovary of three united 
parts. 
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fUw, i.e. the liquid and gaseous ; for the physios of 
fs, see Hydbomeghanics. 

FLUKES, a kind of Tbematodb Wobbis {q,v.), 

FLUME, see Aqueduct, 

FLUMINI MAGOIORE (39® 24' N., 8® 32' E.), 
small town, Sardinia ; centre of load and zino mining 
district. Pop. 4000. 

FLUORESCEIN, or RESORCIN-PHTHALEIN 

(CjqHjjOj), alkaline solution ; shows magnificent yellow- 
green fluorescence which is iinpartod to wool and silk ; 
colour is faint and fades, but mixed with other dyes it 
imparts fluorescence. 

FLUORESCENCE, discovered by Brewster in 1833, 
is a self-luminosity exhibited by certain bodies, such 
as fluor-spar. It differs from pnosphorescence in the 
time it lasts after the light is cut off, disappearing in- 
stantaneously in liquids, not quite so abruptly in solids. 
If a beam of sunlight is allowed to fall on a solution of 
chlorophyll, which is green, it becomes in the fluid a 
bright blood-red colour. Some bodies exhibit fluores- 
cence only in the licjuid state, others in the solid state 
only. Solutions of sulphate of quinine in sulphuric 
acid have a blue fluorescence. Fluorescence is probably 
produced by some molecular change in the body. 

FLUORINE (F = 189), an irritating gas and 
the most energetic halogen; combines with all 
elements except nitrogen and oxygon. It is liberated 
on passing an electric current through hydrofluoric 
acid in platinum vessels. It decomposes cold water, 
and has bleaching and antiseptic properties. 
Hydrofluoric Acid (H.F.), obtained by decom- 
posing fluor-spar with strong sulphuric acid, is a 
colourless volatile (the vapour being a deadly poison) 
liquid ; M.P. 19“ C. It is chemically very active, 
attacking glass (whence its use for glass etching), and 
its salts are called fluorides. 

FLUOR-SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, Fluorite, 
transparent mineral, common in Cornwall and Derby- 
shire ; composition, fluoride of calcium. Generally 
colourless, but sometimes of yellowish or greenish hue, 
also found bluish and reddish. Often found in tin or 
lead mines, but also in granites, slates, and limestones ; 
made into vases and ornaments. 

FLUSHING, Vlissinoun,-— (1) (61' 26' N., 3® 34' E.) 
Fortified seaport town, Zeeland, Holland, on island 
Walchcren ; active shipping trade. Pop. (1910) 
21,363. (2) (40® 48' N., 73® 63' W.) Former town. 

Long Island, New York, U.S.A. ; now part of borough 
of Queens, N.Y. City. Pop. c. 16,600. 

FLUSTRA, see under Poi.yzoa, 

FLUTE (Ital. flauio ; Fr, (luit)^ a wood-wind instru- 
ment which produces sound by the player partly cover- 
ing the ‘ emoouchure ’ or mouth-hole with the lower 
lip, and blowing against the opposite side of the mouth- 
hole. The f., which is a very ancient instrument, con- 
sisted of one piece in its original form, and untU oom- 

E arativelv recent times had only linger-holes and no 
oys. The old Flute-d-bec was played straight to the 
mouth. The ‘ transverse * f. was not known until a 
few cent’s ago, and the modern instrument of this typo 
has been carried to a high pitch of perfection by a suc- 
cession of improvements, due among others to Quantz, 
Boehm, Siocama, Clinton, and Carte. First one key 
then others were introduced, until the present eight- 
keyed f. was evolved. By this means the player was 
enabled to give the complete chromatic scale with a fair 
amount of accuracy. But the f. was still an unsatis- 
factory instrument until the middle of the XIX. 
cent, when an immense improvement in tone was 
effected. Boehm replaced the ‘ cone ’ f. (with conical 
body and oylindrioal head) by the * cylindrical ’ f. (with 
cylindrical body and conical head). This change, to- 
gether with the substitution of open for closed keys, 
gave the f. a much more perfect quality of tone and in- 
tonation. The f. is generally maae of wood or ebonite, 
and oonsists of three parts — head, body, and foot ; 
modem f. has a compass of three octaves with chromatic 
semitone ; it is a non-transposing instrument, and in 
orchestra is assigned the leading part among wood- 
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winds. Many bistrumsnts, simple and complex, belong 
to the f. family, e.g. concert f., piccolo or octave r. 
(which is pitch^ one octave higher than oonoert f.), 
fife (g.t>.), old-fashioned Flute d* Amour made in A, and 
straight or ‘ Apple ’ f.’s, suoh as recorder, FliUe-^heCt 
flageolet, and whistle. 

FLUX, see Black Flux. 

FLUXION, a name given by Newton to the rate 
of flow or change of a variable quantity, called a fluent. 
F’s was the name of what is now commonly known as 
the Infinitesimal Calculus (^.v.), and the method of 
fe differed from the method of infinitesimal calculus in 
referring the rate of change of y not to the independent 
variable a:, but to time (f), to which the change of x 
was also referred. In Newton’s notation the fluxions of 
x'Ky were represented as ± X y. 

FLY, see Diptera and House Fly. 

FLY (8® S., 143® E.), river, New Guinea ; enters 
Gulf of Papua. 

PLY-CATCHER, or < BEAM-BIRD’ (ilftwaca^ 
gTi8ola)f a late spring migrant, arriving in Britain in 
May, and leaving for India, Arabia, and Africa in Sep. ; 
plumage, similar in both sexes, brownish above, with 
darker streaks — ^under parts pale with brown markings ; 
food chiefly small insects, occasionally berries. 

FLY-FISHING, see Angling. 

FLYGARE-CARLEn, EMILE (1807-92), Swed. 
novelist. 

FLYING BUTTRESS, in arch., an open buttress 
for supporting the thrust of a vault. 

FLYING COLUMN, military light detachment, 
usually composed of all arms, for quick movements. 

FLYING DRAGON, 8l(‘. LizaBDS. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN, the phantom ship of 
Vanderdecken, doomed to beat around the Cape of 
Good Hom ; its appearance was said to presage evil ; 
opera of Wagner’s. 

FLYING FISH, SO named from its habit of leaping 
from wat/cr to escape foes, by means of powerful toil- 
stroke ; pectoral tins extremely elongate and wing- 
like, acting as sustaining gliding- planes. 

FLYING FOXES, Fox-Bats, Fruit-Bats (P^sro- 
podidce)t family of Bats (q.v.), containing 136 species, 
distinguished by enonnous size (up to 6 feet from tip 
to tip of wings); many have fox-Iiko heads; feed on 
fruits, flowers, and the juices of trees ; occur in 
warmer regions of Old World. 

FLYING LEMUR, see GaLEOPITHECUS. 

FLYING MACHINES, see Flight. 

FLYING SQUIRREL, a general term including 
certain rodents of squirrel family, characterised by 
possession of a tough membrane stretching from body 
wall to toes, which assists in parachute-like flight from 
treo to tree. Sco Marsupials. 

FLY-WHEEL, see under Engine. 

FOCA, town, Bosnia; chief industry, silver filigree, 
ami inlaid work ; formerly Turkish capital of Herze- 
govina vilayet. Pop, c. 6000. 

FOCHABERS (67® 37' N., 3® 6' W.), village, EIm- 
shiro, Scotland, near mouth of Spey ; near it is Gordon 
Castle. 

FOCBANI (45® 47' N., 27® 15' E.), town, Patna, 
Kumania ; grain, wine ; fortification works. Pop. 
(1911) 25,032. 

FOCUS, see Lens. 

! FODDER, food of herbivorous domestic animals ; 
term generally used for dried grass — hay and straw — 
and Logurainosgo — beans, peas, clover, tores, etc. 

FCETUS, see Ovum, Embryology. 

FOG, water dust suspended in the atmosphere close 
to the earth, depends on the solid matter in the air. 
If the air is free from dust the temperature may be 
below dew-point, but no drops of water will form, 
for as soon as water is present it will evaporate. But 
if particles of dust are present the water condenses 
on them as a thin film, from which ro-evaporation does 
not take place readily. The water is probably prodnoed 
in favourable sites by the movement of masses of moist 
air at different temperatures. In the oountry* t is 
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usually white, and oonsists of minute water-globules 
which disperse the sunlight by repeated reflection, but 
it is fairly translucent. In the town, soot and smoke 
blacken it, so that light may be quite obscured. The 
presence of f. in the air decreases the velocity of sound. 

Fog-Slgpiale, audible warnings used at sea and on 
railways. International law decrees that ships in fog 
must give warning of their approach by siren (steam- 
ship), by fog-horn (sailing ship). Ships at anchor give 
warning by belL On railways detonators are laid, 
and explode on contact with the engine wheels. 

FOGARAS (46® 47' N., 24® 64' E.), capital, F., 
Hungary. Pop. c. 6000. The province has area of 
726 sq. miles. Pop. c. 88,000. 

FOGAZZARO, ANTONIO (1842-1911). Ital. poet 
and novelist ; author of The Saint. 

FOGELBERG, BENEDICT ERL AND (1786- 
1854), Swed. sou^tor. 

FpGGIA (41*^ 27' N., 16® 31' E.), town (ancient 
Arpi) and episcopal see, Foggia, Italy ; agricultural 
produce. Pop. (1911) 76,634. 

fohn, warm and dry wind of the Alpine valleys. 

FOHR (64® 43' N., 8® 30' E.). Ger. island, N. Sea, 
off W. coast of Prusa. province of Schleswig-Holstein. 

FOIL, a plate of metal between loaf and sheet 
metal in thickness, used in metal decoration and for 
wrapping articles. 

FOIL, see Fencing. 

FOIX (42® 57' N., 1® 36' E.), formerly capital of 
Foix County, now capital of Ariege, on river Ariose. 
Near it is an old castle belonging to Counts of Foix. 
F. has iron and steel works. Pop. 7000. 

FOIX, Ft. family which took title of count from 
F. district ; Raimond Roobb (d. c. 1223), famous as 
Crusader and in Albigenaian movement. Gaston IV. 
(d. 1472), m. heiress of Navarro, and was named 
successor by her father, John II. Gaston (1489-1612), 
‘ The Thunderbolt of Italy,* was slain at Ravenna, and 
Navarre was divided by Iranoe and Spain. 

FOIX, PAUL DE (1628-84), Fr. abp. and diplom- 
atist. 

FOLARD, JEAN CHARLES ( 1669-1762 ),Fr. soldier 
and writer ; served in Italy, 1702-6 ; at Malplaquet, 
1709; in Malta, 1714; Spain, 1719; gov. of Bour- 
bourg, 1711 ; wrote Essays on War, 

FOLD, in geology, a bend or curvature in the strati- 
fied rocks composing the earth’s crust. F’s are often 
best seen where strata is exposed, such as in cliffs on 
the seashore or in quarries. F’s are due to upheavals, 
caused by earthquakes, or to pressure, whereby the 
earth’s crust is so moved as to fold over. They are of 
two kinds, simple and complex. In the latter case a 
simple fold may be further folded. Fine examples arc 
found in the Alps. 

FOLENGO, TEOPILO (1491-1644), ItaL poet. 

FOLEY, JOHN HENRY (1818-74), Irish sculptor. 

FOLEY, SIR THOMAS (1767-1833), Brit, admiral; 
served under Nelson at Copenhagen. 

FOLIATION, in geol., partillol layers of different 
minerals ; found in schists and gneisses. 

FOLIGNO (42® 67' N., 12® 43' E.), town (ancient 
Fulginia) and episcopal see, Perugia, Italy; silks, 
woollens. Pop. 9511. 

FOLIO, page in a ledger ; printer’s term for sheet 
folded once ; book containing such sheets ; the ^ 
number of a book ; in legal documents in Qt. Britain 
and Ireland, 72 words, in United States 100 words. 

FOLKES, MARTIN (1690-1764), Eng. arohas- 
obgist. 

FOLKESTONE (61® 6' N., 1® 11' E.). seaport, 
watering-place on English Channel, Kent, EngLind ; 
has fi^® harbour, esplanade; fisheries; terminus of 
gteam-paoket route to Boulogne. Pop. (1911) 33,495. 

FOLKLAND, A.-S. term for land neld by custom, 
or without documentary title. 

FOXJCLORE, the science devoted to the study and 
eluoidation of traditions and folk-tales. Eng. F. Society 
was founded 1878. Similar societies also exist in 
▲merioa, Franoe, and other countries. Sea Andrew 


Laic’s Gisstom cmd Mylh, and Myth, JSffuo/, and 

Religion, 

FOLKMOOT, Folkmote, O.E. national assembly, 
originally attended by all freemen of a shire ; later by 
magnates only. 

POLLEN, AUGUST LUDWIG (1794-1866), Ger. 

poet and translator. 

FOLLETT, SIR WILLIAM WEBB (1798-1845), 
Eng. politician and lawyer. 

FOLLICLE, see Skin. 

FOMENTATION, application of warm fluid to 
part of body so as to relieve pain ; generally of flannel 
soaked in boiling water, and covered with waterproof. 

FONBLANQUE, ALBANY WILLIAM (1793- 
1872), Eng. journalist ; wrote for The Titnts and other 
journals ; subsequently edit. The Examiner, 

FOND DU LAC (43® 46' N., 88® 21' W.), city, 
Wisconsin, U.S. A. ; machinery; lumber manufactuies. 
Pop. (1910) 18,797. 

FONDI (41® 21' N., 13® 27' E.), town, ancient 
Fundif Caserta, Italy ; cathedral ; monastery in which 
Thomas Aquinas taught ; taken by Turks, XVI. 
cent. 1^0 p. 9930. 

FONNI (40® 6' N., 9® 20' E.), town, island of 
Sardinia. Pop. 4500. 

FONSAGRADA (43® 7' N., 7® 6' W.), town, 
Galicia, Spain ; flour- mills. Pop. 17,302. 

FONSECA, BAY OP (13® 10' N., 87® 45' W.). inlet 
of Pacific, bordering Honduras, Salvador, and Nicar- 
agua, Central America. 

FONSECA, MANOEL DEODORO DE (1827-92), 
Brazilian soldier and statesman ; led successful insur- 
rection in Brazil and proclaimed republio (1889), and 
became first pres. (1891). 

FONT, receptacle for holding water used in bap- 
tismal rite ; generally made of stone, though some 
bronze and leaden examples have been found ; took 
lace of earlier baptisteries (g.v.), few of which were 
uilt after IX. cent.; early mediaaval f’s were gener- 
ally circular in form ; at later date octagonal shape be- 
came more frequent, while some square examples also 
occur. Eng. f s include some beautiful examples of Nor- 
man, Early English, Decorated, and Perpendioularstyles. 

FONTAINE, JEAN DE LA, see La Fontaine. 

FONTAINE, PIERRE FRANCOIS LEONARD 
(1762-1853), Fr. architect. 

FONTAINEBLEAU (48® 24' N., 2® 42' E.), town, 
Seine-et-Mamo, Franco; surrounded by picturesque 
forest; favourite resort of Fr. landscape p/iinters; 
raagnifioont palace, from Middle Ages to abdication of 
Napoleon in 1814 one of chief residences of kings of 
Franco ; revocation of Edict of Nantes signed here, 
1686; sandstone quarries; porcelain. Pop. 14,200. 

FONTANA, DOMENICO (1643-1607), Ital 
architect ; builder of the Vatican Library and Quirinal 

FONTANA, LAVINIA (1552-1614), Ital artist; 
like her f., Prospero, among the imitators of 
Raphael ; has left some very fine portraits. 

FONTANA, PROSPERO (1612-97), Ital artist. 

FONTANE, THEODOR (1819-98), Ger. novelist 
and poet. 

FONTANES, LOUIS, Mabquis d« (1757-1821), 
Fr. poet and statesman ; grand master of Paris 
univ. under empire ; wrote Eloge on Washington. 

FONTARABIA, see Fuknteurabia. 

FONTENAY-LE-GOMTE (46® 28' N., 0® 48' W.), 
town, Vend^, Franoe ; suffered in Huguenot and 
Vendean wars ; textiles. Pop. 8000. 

FONTENELLE, BERNARD LE BOVIER DE 
(1657-1767), man of letters; a voluminous writer, 
best known works being Enirtiiens sur la PlurdliU des 
Mondes and Histoirs des Oracles ; sec. of Aoad6mie 
frangaise, whore he pronounced famous Eloges. 

FONTENOY (60® 34' N., 3® 30' E. ), village, Belgium, 
near Toumai, province of Hainault ; site of fierce battle 
(1745) during War of Austrian Succession, betwwn 
French commanded by Marshal Saxe and British, 
Austrians, Dutch, and Haxmverians under Duke of 
Cumberland, George Il.’s s« Object of allies was to 
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lelieye forirosa of Touxnai held by French. Success of 
British at beginning due to celebrated attack by 
Cumberland ; finally allies were forced to retreat. 

PONTEVRAULT (47* IV N., 0* 3' E.), town, 
Kaine-et-Loire, Franco ; has celebrated Xl.-cent. 
abbey, destroyed during first reyolution, now a convict 
prison. 

FONTIRALIS, genus of mosses. Greater Water- 
Moss (F. antipyretica), being incombustible, is used for 
lining woodwork near chimneys. 

FOO-CHOW, see Fu-chau, 

FOOD, the material taken into the body in order to 
preserve life, and for the purpose of the growth and 
repair of the tissues. F. ought to contam proteins, 
carbohydrates or starches, fats, certain acids, in- 
organic salts, and water, and these substances are 
obtained from various sourcos. Meat has about 
20 % of proteins, a small percentage of fats, the greater 
part, over 70 %, being water. Grains, wheat, barley, 
etc., contain starch, and also a small amount of pro- 
teins, and when made into broad contain about 70 % 
of starch, whole- meal bread containing a liigher per- 
centage of proteins than white bread, and therefore 
being more nutritious. Oats, maize, and rye contain 
more fats than other grains, while rice has very little 
fats or proteins. Beans, peas, and lentils have a large 
percentage of proteins, and form a very nutritious f. 
Potatoes contam much starch, but very litlle proteins 
or fats, and should be combined with foods containing 
these substances. Vegetables and fruits arc chiefly 
valuable for the salts and acids they contain. Milk is 
the most nutritious beverage, containing all the 
necessary food substances, and infants obtain absol- 
utely all the nutrition required from human milk. 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa are stimulants only, and have 
no nutritive value, while alcohol, especially in the form 
of beer and porter, is slightly nutritive as well as 
stimulating, but, in largo quantities, has a depressant 
action. See Dietetics and Digestion, 

Preservation. — Food preservation has been practised 
by man in different forms since a primitive stage of 
civilisation, dryin^j and salting the flesh of animals, 
preserving fruit juices by fermenting them into wines, 
and drying and pressing milk into choose being well- 
known methods in very early times. It is only within 
recent times, however, that the reasons for, and the 
principles in, food preservation have been really under- 
stood, for it is only since the middle of the XIX. cent, 
that it has been known that the decomposition of food- 
stuffs is not duo to any property of the actual sub- 
stances themselves, but to the action upon them of 
invading organisms. Modern methods are, therefore, 
directed towards preventing the presence or the life 
of such organisms, a variety of different systems being 
employed. 

The most general method Is that invented by 
Franyois Apport, which consists in packing the food 
to be preserved in cans, usually made of wioot steel, 
with a thin layer of tin upon it, immersing them in a 
calcium chloride solution, and then sterilising them by 
exposure to steam at a high temperature, the lid and 
any hole which has been made to allow of the escape 
of the heated air being closed with solder. Meats of 
different kinds and fruits in syrup are preserved in this 
way. Fruit may also be preserved by boiling in syrup 
and then drying (candied fruits), or by boiling with an 
equal weight of sugar until it breaks down slightly, 
both methods depending on the fact that sugar m 
solution has a bactericidal action ; or the fruit may 
^ be heated in water of a sufficient temperature 
to effect sterilisation in vessels, which are then care- 
fully closed so as to shut out air. Fruits, e.g, CTapes, 
plums, apples, and also vegetables are ezo^ently 
preserved by drying. 

Salt is a fairly good preservative for meats, etc., 
but its taste is always very evident ; while boraoio 
acid, salicylic acid, and other ohemioal antiseptics are 
also becoming much use^ but, while efficient pre- 
servatives, their effect on the (Xmsumer is injurious*' 


The drying of meats is a method hardly practised at 
all now, except a few instances abroad, e.g, biltong, a 
species of sun-dried meat in 8. Africa. Fish is some- 
times dried, and sardines and other fish are preserved 
by packing them in oil ; eggs, by submersing them in 
water-glass or lime water ; and milk, either by heating 
to such a temperature as will kill organisms in it, or by 
evaporating it down to a viscid consistency either with 
or without the addition of sugar, and packing in tins, 
or by drying to a powder. 

Refrigeration is a valuable method widely used to- 
day in preserving food, as organisms are unable to 
grow at a temperature below the freezing-point of 
water, and enormous quantities of meat, beef, mutton, 
etc., fish, eggs, and fruit are imported frozen from 
Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies, and other 
colonies into Britain, and kept in this state till required. 

FOOL, professional or court jester, or buffoon. 
Such jesters were employed amongst the ancient 
Greeks, and they wore to be found at most European 
and Eastern courts during the Middle Ages and down 
to comparatively modern times. The f.’s dress was 
parti-colourcd ; he wore a close-fitting hood decorated 
with a cockscomb upon his shaven head, and carried 
a ‘bauble’ in his hand. — The Feast ol Fools was a 
raook-religioua observance in the Middle Ages, probably 
derived from Rom. Saturnalia, It reached its greatest 
development in the XL and XII. cent’s, when the 
choir-boys used to elect one of their number as bp., 
go to church, and hold a mock service ; these customs 
lasted till the XVI. cent, (later in France). 

FOOL’S PARSLEY (Mthusa Gynapium), annual 
umbelliferous plant ; poisonous. 

FOOLSCAP. — (1) A conical dunce’s cap; (2) a size 
of writing-paper, about 13 x 17 in., of which the original 
water- mark was a jester’s or fool’s cap or hood. 

FOOT, the end portion of tho leg, upon which 
animals rest when standing or walking ; in man, more 
particularly, that part of the lower firab beyond tho 
ankle. There are certain superficial landmarks which 
may be noted. At tho inner side of the ankle the 
internal malleolnSy part of tho tibli, may bo easily felt, 
while at the outer side, slightly farther back and lower, 
is the external malleolus, part of the fibula. Behind 
the malleoli on either side tendons are seen passing 
from the muscles on the log above to the foot, the most 
noticeable being the tendon A chillia passing to the back 
of tho heeL On tho front of tlio foot a nerve may be 
made out, the musculo-cutaneous^ nerve, bbneath the 
skin, which goes to the toes, and a venous arch also 
passes across the front, conveying the blood from the 
foot to the superficial blood-vessels of the leg. 

Tlio ankle joint is formed by tho tibia and fibula of 
the leg and the tarsal bo-nes of the foot. The tarsal 
bones are seven in number, roughly of a cubical form, 
tho uppermost, or astragalusy articulating with tho leg 
bones, below it being the os calcia or heel bone, and in 
front the scaphoid. In front of the scaphoid are three 
wedge-shaped bones, the three cuneiformSy and to their 
outer side, in front of the os calcis, is the cuboid. 

In front of tho last four, which are in a more or less 
regular row, ai;e five long metatarsal bones, and each 
metatarsal has in front of it three phalanges (in the 
great toe, two only) or bones of the toes. Between 
each of the bones are surfaces covered with cartilage, 
forming slightly movable joints, and the bones are 
strongly bound to one another b^ ligaments, whole 
tendons from the muscles of the leg come round the 
bones to be attached at different points, and also serve 
to assist in holding them in place. 

The movements of the foot are brou^t about by the 
muscles of the leg, the tendons of whuh act upon the 
different bones of the foot to which they are attaohe<l. 
The muscles of the oalf are attached to the os oalcis 
by tho strong tendon Aohillis» while from other muscles 
on the back of the leg oome one tendon attaohoci 
to the sedphoid, and another which is attached below 

: 1 I I‘. ' jjjwards, those tendons 

passing on the internal side of tho leg. On the eztomal 
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side thero ui a tendon whioh goes to be attached to the 
outer metatarsal bone, and another whioh runs across 
the sole of the foot to be attached to the metatarsal bone 
of the great toe. On the front of the foot there are 
five tendon slips coming to the different toes from a 
muscle on the front of the leg, the action of which 
is to make them turn downwards, while there are also 
four slips from a little muscle whioh springs from the 
08 calcis, which assist in the same movement. It is by 
the combination of the actions of these tendons con- 
trolled by the muscles of the leg that the harmonious 
movements of the foot are brought about. 

POOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE, a contagious 
disease of animals, attacking cattle, sheep, pigs, and 
TOats ; oharaeteriscd by the appearance of little 
blisters on the mouth, lips, ana tongue, the heels, 
coronets, and interdigital spaces of the met, and on the 
udder, with some fever, running a course of eight or 
ten days. Soft, easily digested food, salines, or other 
laxatives are given, and mild antiseptics and astringents, 
e.g. alum, zinc oxide, applied to the affected parts. 
The animals attacked are isolated or destroyed. 

FOOTBALL has been played since Homan times; 
it was penalised by several rulers from Edward II. to 
Elizabeth. Since that time the number of players on 
each side has been greatly reduced, and rules now 
make the game a science instead of a mere m616e. 

F. faUs into three main divisions — Association, 
Bugbv, and miscellaneous forms played by certain 
schools and clubs. 

Aasooiation is played on a ground the maximum 
m^uremonts of whioh are 130 x 100 yards, the 
nmiimum 100 x 50 yards ; goals are 8 yards wide, 8 ft. 
high ; the ball is round, and from 27*28 inches in cir- 
cumference. The field is divided by a half-way line, 
with * penalty lines * 18 yards in front of goal, and is 
bounded by touch lines. Eleven players constitute a 
side— goalkeeper, two backs, throe half-backs, and five 
forwards. The object of the game is to kick the 
ball between the goal -posts of the opposing team. 
Handling the ball, except by the goalkeeper, is for- 
bidden, though a plavor may use his head. The goal- 
keeper and lull bacKs defend, the forwards carry on 
the main attack, while the halvo.s ‘ feed ’ the forwards. 
When the ball is kicked beyond the touch lino it is 
thrown in by one of the opposing team, generally one 
of the halves. PenalW kicks for voiious offences are 
taken from a point 12 yards in front of offenders" 
goal. A ‘ corner kick ’ is taken when the ball is 
kicked over the lino by one of the players whose lino it 
is ; the ball is kicked from a corner of the back line so 
as to swerve in front of the goal. If the ball is kicked 
over by one of the opposite side it is kicked back from 
a point in front of the goal. Tho rules are enforced by 
a referee and two linesmen. 

Professionalism has spoiled Association in Britain, 
and the number of amateur clubs aud schools which 
play it is steadily decreasing in consequence. 

Rugby Union differs from Association by the fact 
that the ball may be carried. The usual mmensions 
of the field are 110x76 yards, divided by a half-way 
line and two ‘ twenty -fives * drawn 26 yards in front 
of each goal; the ball is oval, inches long. 

On each side there are eight forwards, two halves, 
four three-quarters, and a full back. The rules are 
rather complicated and cannot hero be fully 
enumerated. The main things forbidden are 
fouling, forward passing, ‘ feet up ’ in the scrum, and 
* off-side,* picking up ball in tho scrum, or not releasing 
it when tackled. Points may be scored in tho following 
ways : a (3 points), when player carries ball over 
opponents* line, which may bo converted into a goal 
(5 points) by a place-kick taken from a placo opposite 
the Booring point ; penalty goal (3 points), kick taken 
from point where opponents were penalised ; free- 
kick from a * mark * or a * dropped gosu ’ each counting 
4 points. The ‘ scrum * takes place after such things 
as a forward pass or a crooked throw-in from touon. 
The opposing forwards form up against each other 


and one of the halves puts in the bal], which is either 
heeled or rushed along to suit oiroumstanoes. 

In U.S.A. Yale Univ. adopted Rugby Union rules, 
1876. Changes have been made and the game is rougher 
than Brit. f. Amer. ndes are : field, 110 by 63i yards ; 
players number eleven ; scrum resolves itself into 
series of single contests ; touch-down (Brit. * try *) 
counts 6, and the goal resulting from it 6 points ; goal 
from drop-hick counts 4, and a aajtty (Brit, ‘touch- 
down *) 2 points ; passing forward is permitted on 
occasion. 

The most famous Rugby team was the ‘ All Blacks ’ 
of New Zealand, who toured Britain in 1906, un- 
defeated except by Wales. Their tactics, which 
developed three-quarter play to an enormous extent, 
were taken up by several clubs and schools, notably by 
Glonalmond, which in throe school matches scored 
181 points to 3 (1010). Eton, Harrow, and other schools 
play f. games of their own, while the ‘ Australian game* 
is a development of Rugby. The Northern Union game, 
a variety of Rugby, is much faster ; clubs seceded from 
tho Rugby Union ^896-96) owing to a dispute about 
professionalism. 

Notable events in football : — 

Association. — English Cup instituted, 1871; 
Scottish Cup, 1873 ; first international match played, 
1872 ; professionalism legalised, 1886 ; Football League 
started, 1889. 

Rugby. — First international match played, 1870; 
new regulations regarding referee, 1884 ; dispute re- 
sulting m suspension of international matches, 1887-89 ; 
penalty goal introduced, 1889. Secession of Northern 
Union, 1895 ; visit of New Zealand team, 1905 ; now 
rules regarding ‘ touch * introduced, 1910-11. 

Sewell, The Book of Football (1911); VassaLl and 
Budd, Footballf The Hughy Game (1909). 

FOOTE, ANDREW HULL (1800-63), Amor, naval 
commander. 

FOOTE, SAMUEL (1720-77), Eng. actor and 
dramatist ; b. Truro ; ed. Oxford ; after squandering 
two fortunes, went on stage ; first essayed tragedy, 
than genteel comedy ; eventually aohiev^ success by 
marvellous powers of mimicry ; wrote a considerable 
number of plays very popular in their day, such as The 
Liar, The Mayor of Uarratt, The Devil on Two Stickfi, 
The Nabobs and The Capuchin ; appears to have been 
devoted to Garrick, although his rival, and was famed 
for wit, repartee, and kindliness of disposition. 

FOOT-POUND, see Engine. 

FOOTSCRAY (37® 4 7' S., 144* 56' E.), city, 
Victoria, Australia; 4 miles W. of, and suburban to, 
Melbourne; stone quarries. J’op. 18,000. 

FOR^N» JEAN LOUIS (1852- ), Fr. artist 

and caricaturist; contributes satirical sketches of Fr. 
life to Parisian illustrated journals. 

FORAMINIFERA, a group of unicellular animals, 
the vast majority of which are marine, character- 
isetl by the possession of a simple or elaborate test 
or shell, whioii may be of a calcareous, or arenaceous, 
but never of a siliceous nature, penetrated or enveloped 
by delicate protophsmic processes, which branch and 
anastomose ireoly (cf. Ilehozoa). The shells, whioh are 
extremely variable in character, are always primarily 
single -chambered, and from this starting-point, a 
closely coiled spiral, a globular mass, a onain-like 
series, and many other forms may be evolved. The 
initial chamber may be largo, when the individual is 
said to bo megalojtpherict or minute, when it is termed 
micros pheric. The miorospherio form produces the 
mogalospherio, and this may produce a number of 
similar individuals, but eventually free-swimming 
sexual cells result, whioh on conjugation reproduce the 
miorospherio form. Many species are littoral, occur- 
ring attached to the fronds of seaweeds, but others are 
planktonic and are often modified for a surface life, the 
test being produced into long spiny processes, and the 
outer protoplasm being highly vaouolate. One of the 
best known of these is OlAigerinOf the shells of which 
accumulate on the ocean floor, forming the well-known 
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flna mnd termed Olcbigerina ooze. This ooze may, by 
subsequent pressure, ultimately solidify, forming the 
80 >oalfed ‘grey chalk.* In addition to this, however, 
the tests of various species form a very considerable 
proportion of other calcareous rocks, as instanced by 
such terms as NummuUtic and Succamina limestones 
(from the preponderance of NummuUtes and Saccamina 
respectively), whilst chalk (q.v.) itself consists very 
largely of Textularia and allied genera. The F. have 
a geological range commencing with the Upper 
Cambrian, but first become important from a rock- 
forming standpoint in the Carboniferous period. 

PORBACH (49® ir N., 6® 63' E.), town, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Germany ; pottery ; coal mines. Pop. 
(1910) 10,107. 

PORBES(33® 26' S., 148® 3' E.), town, N. S. Wales, Aus- 
tralia ; commercial centre ; several mills. Pop. 4600. 

FORBES, ALEXANDER PENROSE (1817-76), 
Scot. Anglican ecclesiastic ; associated with the 
I*u8eyites. 

FORBES, ARCHIBALD (1838-1900), Brit, 
journalist ; noted war correspondent in Franco-Ger. 
War, 1870-71 ; Carlist War, 1873 ; Russo-Turkish 
War, 1877 ; Zulu campaign, 1879. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, OF CULLODEN (1686- 
1747), Soot, judge and politician ; prominent anti- 
Jacobite ; supported Government in 1716 and 1746 ; 
Lord Advocate, 1725 ; pres.. Court of Session, 1737. 

FORBES, EDWARD (1815-64), Brit, botanist; 
prof, of Bot., King’s Coll., London (1842); Palseonto- 
logist to Geological Survey of Groat Britain (1844); 
pres., London (Sological Soo. (1863); Natural History 
prof., Edinburgh univ. (1854); investigated the 
Dot., geoL, and zooL of the Mediterranean area, 
especially the effect of climate on distribution ; and 
published works on molluscs and starfish. 

FORBES, JAMES DAVID (1809-68), Scot, 
scientist ; prof, of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh 
Univ., 1833 ; principal of St. Andrews University ; 
investigated heat, glaciers, temperature of earth at 
different depths, and thermal conductivity of iron. 

FORBES, SIR JOHN (1787-1861), Scot, physician ; 
practised medicine in different parts of England ; 
physician to the royal household (1841); author of 
numerous medical and other popular works. 

FORBES -ROBERTSON, SIR JOHNSTON 
(1863- ), Brit, actor ; one of the most gifted and 

artistic of modern Shakespearean and romantic actors. 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, Adam’s Applk, fruit of 
citrus. Citrus Medica has ‘ tooth-marks ’ in its rind. 

FORBIN, CLAUDE DE (1666-1733), Fr. naval 
commander. 

FORCE, see Dynamics and ENiCROY. 

FORCE PUMP, sec Pump. 

FORCELLINI, EGIDIO (1688-1768), Ital. phUo- 
legist. 

FORCEPS, scissor-Iiko instrument with flattened 
or expanded ends, used in surgery, dentistry, etc., or 
for any delicate work where objects are too small or 
inconvenient to handle. 

FORCHHAMMER, PETER WILHELM (1801- 
94), Ger. archaeologist. 

FORCHHEIM (49® 44' N., 11® 5' E.), town, 
Bavaria, Germany; formerly fortified; seat of diets 
in Middle Ages. Pop. (1910) 9150. 

FORGING, process by which plants, etc., are arti- 
ficially matured ; consists in growing them in hot- 
houses either for whole or part of growth ; fruits 
forced in Britain include grapes, peaches, and apricots. 

FORD, EDWARD ONSLOW (1852-1902), Eng. 
sculptor. 

FORD, JOHN (1686- c. 1640), Eng. dramatist; 
b. Hsin^on (Devon) ; ed. Oxford ; studied law, but 
eventually devoted himself solely to dramatic author- 
ship. In his choice of subjects F. was sometimes 
abnormal, and there is much that is repplsive in 
his plays, but they are distinguished by great in- 
tensity of passion and literary quality of a very hkh 
order* His plays inolude *Tia Piiy Sht*s a Whol^ Tm 
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Lover* a Melancholy , and Perkin Warheck; author, with 
Dekker and Rowley, of The Witch of Edrnmkm, 

FORD, PAUL LEICESTER (1866-1902), Amer. 
novelist and historian ; wrote The True George Wash^ 
ington, etc. 

FORD, RICHARD (1796-1868), Eng. traveller and 
author ; wrote Murray’s Handbook to Spain, 

FORDE, FRANCIS (fl. 1745-70), brilUant Eng. 
leader, under Clive, in India. 

FORDH AM, formerly village, New York, U.S.A. ; 
now part N.Y. city ; seat of St. John’s (R.C.) Coll. 

FORDUN, JOHN OF (XIV. cent.), Scot, chron- 
icler; his Scotichronicon covers Scot, history till 1163 ; 
left materials for further volumes, which Walter Bower 
of Inchcolm brought down to 1437 ; chief authority on 
early Scot, history. 

FORECLOSURE, in Eng. law, action by which a 
mortgagor is prevented from redeeming a mortgaged 
estate or property. ScoMoBTaAOE. 

FOREIGN ENLISTMENT ACT, 1870, enacted 
that any Brit, subject enlisting in service of a foreign 
state at war with a state friendly to Britain, was 
guilty of misdemeanour. 

FOREIGN LEGION, LAoiON fiTRANOilRB, French 
army corps of various nationalities ; raised in 1831 
for service in Africa ; fought well in Crimean and Franco- 
German Wars ; consists of 8000 troops in all. 

FOREIGN OFFICE, Brit, administrative depart- 
ment which manages national relations with foreign 
countries ; presided over by Sec. of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; separate office established, 1782. 

FORELAND, NORTH AND SOUTH (N.— 51® 
22' N., 1® 26' E. ; S.— 61° 10' N., 1° 24' E.), two head- 
lands on coast of Kent, England, having Downs and 
Goodwin Sands between them ; lighthouse on each. 

FORENSIC MEDICINE, see Medicine (Medical 
Jurisprudence). 

FORESHORE, the stretch of coast comprised be- 
tween high and low water mark at ordinary tides. The 
proprietary rights are vested in the Crown unless modi- 
fied by local custom or by royal grant to a subject. 

FOREST FLY, Horse Fly {Hippobosca egwiTia), very 
small insect, parasitic on horses, cattle, etc. ; plentiful 
in New Forest, Hampshire. 

FORESTRY. — The term forestry is used at the 
present day to denote the whole process of economic 
management of woodlands — that is, the cultivation 
of trees in such manner as to secure the maximum 
return of forest products, and at the same time to 
retain the forest in a state of permanent and un- 
impaired productivity. F. in this sense has been 
known, however, for less than a cent. ; before that 
period it usually meant tho provision of suitable 
sporting- and pleasure-grounds for the rich. The 
reason for the comparative youth of rational f. (as 
compared with the ancient art of agriculture) is to 
bo sought for in the fact that so long as the demands 
of small populations and modest industries could 
be readily supplied by the cutting of natural wood, 
there was no pressing reason for the artificial re- 
generation of the forests as they fell beneath tho axe. 
To-day, however, with the world’s population steadily 
increasing, and with new industnes demanding an 
over larger supply of wood, it is no longer possible to 
be blind to the fact that even the vast reserves of 
countries like Canada and Siberia cannot meet, 
permanently and unaided, the world’s requirements. 

Economically, f. is distinguished from agriculture 
by the fact that tho capital involved is represented 
partly by standing wood, on which it is very easy 
to encroach by untimely cutting ; since untimely 
cutting is usually the result of financial strain, it 
generally follows that replanting is not undertaken, 
and that a part of the forest is thus destroyed. It 
is also the case that a newly planted forest does not 
give any return for a large number of years. The 
second of these two oonMerations makes it qiflte 
improbable that any krge amount of affore^tion 
will take place without financial aid from the State | 
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the first requires* that should this aid be given, the 
forests must either be acquired, or at least i^oquatelv 
controlled, by the State. This is the case in all 
those countries where f. is in a satisfactory condition. 
In India nearly 26 % of the country is under State- 
controlled forest; in Germany 66 % of the forests 
are either State-owned or State-controlled: in most 
other European countries the forests are privately 
owned, but are controlled to some extent by the State. 

In U.S.A. there are numerous national (besides 
several state) forest reserves, embracing some 263,000 
sq. miles, controlled by the Forest Service. New 
forest areas are added by presidential proclamation. 
Tracts denuded by fire are reforested from some thirty 
forest nursery stations. 

In Great Britain f. is in an extremely unsatisfac- 
tory condition. The woodlands are largely privately 
owned, and are quite free from all State supervision. 
Left thus to the caprice or necessity of the owner, 
they have in too many cases ceased to exist, with 
the result that largo areas of the country eminently 
suited to the growing of trees are to be classed as 
waste land, grouse moor, or deer forest. It is 
instructive to compare the areas under forest in this 
and other countries : we find that whereas Austria 
has 33 % of the total area under forest, Germany 
26 %, and France 16 %, Great Britain has only 4 %. 
And to this we must add that mountain and heathland 
occupy 20 %. 

The uses which a forest serves are various, and 
may be classed under two heads: (1) Direct uses: 
here we include the production of fuel and, much 
more important, of timber. By timber wo under- 
stand wood which is to bo used for building or similar 
purposes, and that which is to be employed in the 
manufacture of toys, ornaments, matches, etc., and 
the exceedingly important wood-pulp. Besides wood 
a forest supplies an enormous variety of minor 
products — bark, turpentine, fodder, seeds, and so on. 

(2) Indirect itsesi it has been demonstrated that by 
the presence of a forest in a countryside the climate 
is rendered somewhat cooler ; the soil is kept consider- 
ably moister; springs have a more regular supply; 
erosion and denudation of the soil are prevented ; rapid 
paissage of heavy rains into watercourses is prevented, 
and consequent flooding is diminished. 

The formation of a new forest or the placing of a 
forest under proper management is preened by the 
preparation of a forest working plan. This takes 
account of all questions relating to the finance of 
the forest, the provision of labour, the selection of 
trees to be grown, the programme of planting and 
cutting, and the construction of roads and rides in 
the forest. The actual management of the forest 
may be divided into (1) Silvioultueb, treats of the 
raising of seedlings, the planting of young trees, the 
subsequent thinnings, and the general tending of the 
forest until it is ripe for cutting. (2) Forest Utilisation 
includes the process of felling, and conversion of the 
timber into the form in which it serves as raw material 
for the industry requiring it. Of great importance are 
the construction and maintenance of suitable means 
of transj^rt — whether by road, water, or rail. (3) 
Forest Feotection deals with the suppression of 
animal pests — rabbits, squirrels, some birds, and many 
insects; with the means of averting the attacks, 
and of preventing the spreading, of parasitic fungi ; 
with the various devices used for minimi sing the 
danger of fire, storms, and snow ; and with the damage 
which may be done by man. Protection in this case 
is attained by suitable forest laws. These may make it 
penal to light fires, or to smoke in the forest ; or they 
may prohibit entrance into young plantations, whore 
great damage may be done by trampling on young trees. 

Sohlioh, Man/ml of F. ; Practical F., by Curtis, 
Fuller, Gifford. . 

FORCY, £LZE FRl^fiRZC (1804-^72), Fr. marshal ; 
commanded Mexican Expedition, 1862-63, and took 
Puebla. 


FORFAR (66» 39' N., 2® 63' W.), county town, 
Forfarshire, Scotland ; ancient royal residence ; 
royal burgh ; linen and jute manufactures. Pop. 
(1911) 10,849. 

FORFARSHIRE (66® 46' N., 2® 66' W.), large 
maritime and agricultural county in £. Scotland, and 
corresponding to district of Angus ; county town, 
Forfar; bounded by KincardinoSiire, Aberdeenshire, 
and Perthshire, and having for seaboard Firth of Tay 
and German Ocean ; area, 890 sq. miles. Arable 
land has lately shown substantial increase. Cattle are 
bred, and coarse fabrics from fiax, jute, etc., are manu- 
factured ; also leather, gloves, soap ; principal towns, 
Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose. Pop. 0911) 281,419. 

FORFEITURE, originally the term applied to the 
passing into king’s hands of the goods and real 
property of a treasonable or felonious person. This 
law was abolished in 1870. The term now means a 
penalty or fine. 

FORGERY, making a false document with intent 
to defraud. ITiis may be done by alteration of its 
contents, by adding to its contents, or by signing 
it in the name of any other person with the intention 
to defraud. The punishment varies according to the 
nature of the onence, the maximum being penal 
servitude for life. 

FORGET-ME-NOT, see Bobaoinaoeji. 

FORGING, the working of iron or steel when it 
is at white heat and thus in a malleable state. It 
is chiefly a moulding process. The steps are : 
(1) ‘ swagging,’ or reducing to necessary size, or the 
converse, ‘ upsetting,’ or charging ; (2) ‘ bonding ’ to 
necessary angle ; (3) ‘ welding,’ or joining different 
pieces; (4) ‘holing,’ or boring; (6) ‘severing,’ or 
lopping off. Forging is now increasingly done by 
machinery, and is then known as ‘ die forging,’ which 
reduces the amount of skilled labour required very 
considerably. 

FORK, see Cutlery. 

FORLI (44® 13' N., 12® 2' E.), town (ancient Forum 
Livii) and episcopal see, Forli, Italy ; cathedral ; 
old castle; picture-gallery. Pop. 15,802. 

FORLIMPOPOLI (44® 12' N., 12® 7' E.), town 
(ancient Forum Popilii), Forli, Italy. 

FORLORN HOPE (from Dutch, verloren hoop, 
* a lost troop ’), military troop told off for any dangerous 
employment, such as leading a charge at a critical 
moment, storming a breach, etc. 

FORM, in metaphysics, the develop^ actuality, 
that which gives reality to matter (Aristotle) ; ac- 
cording to Kant, tho clement of an object duo to 
mind, as distinguished from ‘ matter,’ the manifold of 
sense. 

FORMALDEHYDE, see FORMALIN. 

FORMALIN(E) (Formaldehyde) (CHaO), prepared 
by condensation after passing tho vapour of methyl 
alcohol mixed with air over heated copper. It 
has a pungent smell, and is at ordinary temperatures 
a gas, commercial formalin being a solution of it 
in water or alcohol, which is used as an antiseptic, 
deodorant, and preservative, 

FORMAN, ANDREW (d. 1621), abp. of St. 
Andrews; sometime one of the Vice-Regents of Scotland. 

FORMAN, SIMON (166^1611), Eng. physician 
and astrologer, practising in London ; author of 
several worlw on astrology. 

FORMEY, JOHANN HEINRICH SAMUEL 
(1711-97), Franco- Ger. philosophical writer. 

FORMIA, formerly Mola di Gaeta (41® 15' N., 
13® 38' E.), town, on Gulf of Gaeta, Caserta, Italy. 
Pop. 8108. 

FORMIC ACID (H.COOH), fatty acid prepared by 
heating oxalio acid and glycerine or passing carbon 
monoiudo over soda-lime. Liquid (B.P. 101®), pungent 
irritating odour, blisters skin, has aoid reaction and 
reducing properties. 

FORMOSA (c. 25® 8., 60® W.), territory, N.E. part 
Argentine Republio, S. America; occupies forest- 
covered plain between rhrers Paraguay, Piloomayo, 
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uid Bennejo; capital, ForjSLosa. Area, 41,402 eq. 
miles. Pop. 16,000. 

FORMOSA, Taiwan (23* 30' N., 121* E.), Jap. 
island in W. Paoifio, off coast of China. Area, 13,8^ 
sq. miles. Chief town, Taipe. Mountainous—^hiof 
Bummts being Mt. Morrison (c. 14,270 ft.) and Mi. 
Sylvia (12,480 ft.). Volcanoes in N. Plain stretching 
to W., with short mt, range presenting sheer cliff 
to Pacific. Two rivers — both called Tamaui Kai ; hot 
springs numerous ; mountains thickly wooded ; country 
feirtile, well - cultivated, with tropical vegetation. 
Climate damp and hot ; malaria prevalent in N. 
T^hoons common. Peopled by aboriginals, — ^un- 
civilised and fierce, — Chmeso traders, and Japanese. 
Agricultural products include rice, t^, sugar, cam- 
hor, jute, etc. Active fisheries. Industries comprise 
our- milling, sugar and tobacco, oil, spirits, and iron- 
works. Mineral : gold, silver, sulphur, petroleum. 
Live stock : buffaloes, oxen, swine, goats, poultry. 
Trade mostly with Japan. Chief ports are Taipo and 
Anping. Ruled by Dutch (XVll. cent.); ceded by 
China to Japan (1895), under whose rule much pro- 
gress is being made. Pop, (1908) 2,984,.')90. 

Formosa, by Davidson (1903), Clark (1896). 

FOHMOSUS, Pope during turbulent period 
(891-96). 

FORMULA, prescribed or established rule ; a 
formal confession of faith; a general rule in mathe- 
matics ; symbolic description of a substance in 
chemistry, etc. 

FORNER, JUAN BAUTISTA PABLO (1756- 
99), Span, satirist. 

FORRES (57® 37' N., 3* 37' W.), market town and 
royal burgh, on the Findhom, Flginshiro, Scotland; 
among public buildings are town hail. Falconer 
Museum, and Anderson’s Institution ; Nelson Tower 
on Cluny Hill ; health-resort ; has ruined castle, once a 
royal residence, and a remarkable sculptured monolith 
called Sweyno's Stone, said to commemorate a victory 
over Danes ; chemi<;als and artificial manure ; boots 
and shoes. Pop. (1911) 4421. 

FORREST, EDWIN (1800-72). Amer. actor; 
famous in Shakespearean tragedy. 

FORREST, RT. HON. SIR JOHN (1847- ), 

Australian statesman and explorer ; commanded 
expedition in search of Dr. Leichhardt (1869); first 
Premier and Troas. of W. Australia (1890-1901); 
Minister of Defence under Commonwealth (1901-3); 
Minister of Horae Affairs (1903-4); Prime Minister 
(Maroh-June, 1907) ; pub. Exploratioiis in Attsiralia, 
Notes on Western Aitstralia, 

FORREST, NATHAN BEDFORD (1821-77), 
Amer. soldier ; raised regiment for Confederates in Civil 
War, 1861 ; became cavalry gen. After many brilliant 
exploits, surrendered, May 1865. F. was uneducated, 
but had great natural abilities. 

FORSSELL, HANS LUDVIG (1843-1901), Swed. 
political and hist, writer. 

FOR8T (61® 44' N., 14® 40' E.), town, on Noisse, 
Brandenburg, Prussia; woollen cloth. Pop. (1910) 
33 828 

FORSTER, FRANCOIS (1790-1872), Fr, engraver. 

FORSTER, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH (1791- 
1868), 6er. poet and historian. 

FORSTER, GEORGE EULAS (1847- ), 

Canadian statesman ; Minister of Finance (1888-96). 

FORSTER, JOHANN GEORG ADAM (1764-94), 
Qer. author and traveller. 

FORSTER, JOHN (1812-76), Eng. historian, 
biographer, and editor ; several hist, works, biographies 
of Goldsmith and Landor, and standard Life of Charles 
Dickens (1872-74). 

FORSTER, JOHN COOPER (1823-86), Eng. 
surgeon; surgeon to Guy’s Hospital (1870); pres, of 
Royal Coll, of Surgeons (1884) ; introduce new 
surgical measures ; author of Surgical Diseases of 
Ohudren and other surgical works. 

FORSTBR, WILLIAM EDWARD (1618«8a)» 
Brit ik>litlcian ; was distinguished member of Mr, 


Gladstone’s Cabinets from 1870 onwards ; introduced 
and carried Education Bill of 1870, by which school 
boards were established ; Chief Sec. for Ireland, 1880 ; 
forced to take strong line of action against Land 
League, which he proclaimed illegal ; opposed separation 
of Brit, and Irish Puriiamonts ; a Quaker of high 
character. Life, by Reid (1888). 

FORSYTH, PETER TAYLOR (1848- ), Eng. 

Congregational preacher and author. 

FORT AUGUSTUS (57® 8' N., 4® 43' W.), village, 
at S. extremity Loch Ness, Inverness-shire, Gotland ; 
old fort now converted into Benedictine abbey and ooU. 

FORT DE FRANCE (c. 14® 65' N., 61® W.), town, 
Martinique, Fr. W. Indies ; has naval arsenal. Pop. 
27,069. 

FORT DODGE (42® 30' N., 94® 30' W.), city, on 
Dea Moines River, Iowa, U.S.A. ; seat of Tobin Coll. ; 
centre of extensive coal mines, limestone and gypsum 
quarries; railway workshops. Pop. (1910) 16,543. 

PORT EDWARD (43® 17' N., 73® 34' W.), village 
and township, on Hudson River, New York, U.S.A. ; 
seat of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute ; paper- 
mills, potteries. Pop. 4000. 

FORT GEORGE (57® 35' N., 4® 4' W.), fortress, on 
Moray Firth, Inverness- shire, Scotland; built, 1748. 

FORT LEE (40® 52' N., 73® 58' W.), town, on Hud- 
son River, New Jersey, U.S.A. Pop. 3500. 

FORT MADISON (40® 38' N., 91® 25' W.), city, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on Mississippi ; railway workshops ; 
lumber mills. Pop. (1910) 8900. 

FORT SCOTT (37® 48' N., 94® 43' W.), city, 
Kansas, U.S.A., on Zirlarmiton ; railway centre ; ex- 
tensive trade in bituminous coal ; foundries, potteries. 
Pop. (1910) 10,463. 

FORT SMITH (35® 24' N.. 94® 25' W.), city, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. ; cotton mills ; furniture. Pop. 
(1910) 23,975. 

FORT WAYNE (41® 2' N., 85® 4' W.), city, Indiana, 
U.S.A., at head of Maumee ; important railway centre ; 
contains numerous public and educational institutions ; 
railway workshops, foundries, flour and woollen mills ; 
fort built, 1794, by General Wayne. Pop. (1910) 
63,933. 

FORT WILLIAM (48® 12' N., 89® 26' W.), town, 
Ontario, Canada ; large trade in grain ; sawmills. 
Pop. 10,000. 

FORT WILLIAM (56® 48' N., 5® 6' W.), town, 
tourist resort, at foot of Ben Nevis, Inverness-shire, 
Scotland ; fortress unsuccessfully besieged by Jacobites, 
1746. 

FORT WORTH (32® 46' N., 97® 20' W.), city, 
Texas, U.S.A., on Trinity ; seat of Fort Worth Univ. ; 
Polytechnic ColL ; Medical Coll. ; manufactures flour ; 
foundries. Pop. (1910) 73,312. 

FORTALEZA (3® 43' S., 38® 24' W.), city and port, 
Ceara, Brazil, near mouth of Ceard; rubber, sugar, 
cotton. Pop. 33,000. 

FORTESCUE, SIR JOHN (c. 1394-1476), Lord 
Chief Justice of England under Henry VI. ; wrote 
Latin legal works and Oovemance of England, 

FORTESCUE, SIR JOHN (c. 1631-1607), Eng. 
politician ; Chancellor of Exchequer and Privy Coun- 
c^or, 1589 ; knighted, 1592 ; Chancellor of Duchy of 
Lancaster, 1601. 

FORTEVIOT (66® 21' N., 3® 32' W.), village, 
Perthshire, Scotland ; ancient capital of the Hots. 

FORTH (56® 7' N., 4® 14' W.), river and firth, E. of 
Scotland ; river rises on N.E. side of Ben Lomond, 
flows eastward with many windings (links of Forth), 
and expands into Firth of Forth ; chief tributaries. 
Toith, Allan, and Devon. Firth of Forth, an inlet 
of North Sm, extending from AUoa eastward about 
60 miles ; navigable for largest vessels to Queens- 
ferry, smaller vessels to Alloa ; river steamers to 
Stirling; contains islands Inchcolm, Cramond, and 
fortified Inohkeith ; many good harbours ; coaling 
ports ; to W. of Foeth Beidqb on Fife coast is bay 
of 6t. Ii^rffaret’s Hope, with naval base of Rosytht 
important aRhsrles. 8ee BRTiHJEfi, 
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FORTIFICATION', the art of gtrengthening 
military positions in such a way that they may be 
defended by force inferior in number to that which 
attacks them. Its objects are to give protection to 
defenders of position and to place obstacles in enemy's 
way. F. may be subdivided into field and jtermanent 

Field Fortifications are works hastily constructed 
for temporary purposes, to shelter troops on the 
battlefield, or to protect isolated posts. Ilieir con- 
struction is as old as the existence of armies. They 
now generally consist of lines of detached redoubts, 
which chock the enemy’s onslaught by their fire and 
allow the defenders to rush upon the attackers at 
favourable opportunity. They are also used to 
defend bridges, and to prevent access to important 
passes. The redoubt^ which is the moat important 
closed field-work, is a quadrangle enclosed by a ditch 
and parapet ; other works of this kind are the redan 
and lunettes ; redan is simplest form employed, and 
consists of two parapets of earth raised to form a 
client angle with the apex towards the enemy ; there 
is a ditch in front, and it is unpiotccted in the rear. 
Lunettes are redans with short flanks, intended chiefly 
for protection of avenues, bridges, and curtains of 
field-worlvs. Parapets are made 3 ft. thick to be 
proof against rifle bullets, or 7^- against artillery. 
CJover is also sometimes provided by digging 
trenches over which men can fire. Other important 
characteristics of field f. are the clearance of the fore- 
ground in order to expose the enemy in his advance, 
and the creation of obstacles to hinder that advance. 
Among obstacles used wire entanglements stretched 
between posts are important ; abattis are branches of 
trees pegged down to the ground ; and military pits 
may be dug. 

Permanent Fortifications. — Early forms were 
extremely simple, consisting merely of banks or mounds 
of earth or fence of palisade, which gave considerable 
advantage to defenders when at rinse quarfers with 
enemy. Tliey wore on commanding positions, and 
were usually employed against nomadio tribes of about 
equal strength. Ijator, when centres of population 
increased, stone and brick walls were built, high 
enough to prevent escalade, and broad enough to 
enable defenders to convey men and ammunition 
from one part to another. To get necessary breadth 
two walls were built, with earth filling up the spneo 
between. A flooded moat was subsequently added 
as additional defence. Next improvement was build- 
ing of towers at intervals along walls to protect entrance 
gates and cover ofTonsivo sorties. This constitutes 
practically whole art of f. as known to ancients. 

Great modifications were caused by introduction of 
artillery, first change being an increased thickness of 
walls, and greater dw-meter of towers, which were 
called roundels (round towers offering best resistance 
to rams), and were large enough to hold several 
cannon. Banks of earth were then thrown up behind, 
which strengthened the wall and gave width to enable 
besieged to work cannon tlxere. Albrecht Durer may 
^ mentioned here as link between old and new styles, 
counter-arched revetments being ascribed to him. It 
was found, however, that round towers left undefended 
small angles close to the walk ; to improve matters, 
shape was changed to an irregular pentagon, with one 
side facing inward and four outward ; this was called 
bastion, in use by 1500. Most European nations had 
^stem of bastionary f. First, chronologically, was 
tiaL school, which, except concerning the flanking 
fire, mode little alteration in essential oharaotcrislics 
of t They had no glacis, no tenaille, no ravelin, no 
covered way; their main wall (enceinte) was of stone 
or brick, their bastions were small, and there were 
long spaces (curtains) between them. As the system 
developed there were many improvements. Bastions 
became larger, onrtains shorter ; ditches were widened 
and deepened, and covered way was invented ; this 
was to allow troops to be drawn np unseen by enemy. 


and enable besieged to keep up closer fire on besiegera 
To cover the gates which were in middle of curtains, 
demilunes were placed before them in ditch ; this, a 
crescent-shaped work, was afterwards changed into 
triangular one, called ravelin, 

Daniel Spceldo of Strassburg made great improve- 
ments, laying foundation of system afterwards per- 
fected by Vauban. Ho built fortresses at Ingolstadt, 
Ulm, Straasburg, and other pliccs. Further develop- 
ments were brought about by Fr. and Ital. engineers 
in XVII. and XVIII. cent’s, Vauban making the 
Fr. school the most important in Europe. His 
methods were marked by great perfection of detail 
and adaptation to looal needs ; and his system of 
attack was such that he himself was unable to construct 
a rampart to withstand it. He constructed thirty- 
three new fortresses, improved over one hundred, and 
conducted in person over forty sieges. Among his 
followers may be mentioned Cormontaigne and 
Carnot, whose works generally consisted of a con- 
tinuous polygon surrounding the position, with a 
bastion front, covered by outworks, on each side. 
Vauban in his second and third svstems had made use 
of old walls, making hollow bastions by placing 
counter-guards in front of existing corner-towers, and 
thus avoiding necessity of entire rebuilding. Cor- 
montaigne widened the gorj^e of the ravelin, and 
reintroduced the step formation of the covered way. 
Montalembert used chiefly the tenaille or star trace, 
but later inclined to polygonal system. 

Dutch methods were of great repute from middle of 
XVI. cent, onwards ; chief cliavacteristics of system 
were low ramparts, wide, shallow ditches with many 
outworks, and flooding of country beyond the glacis ; 
brought to great perfection by Coehoorn, contemporary 
and rival of Vauban. He was director-general of 
fortresses of United Provinces ; invented ‘ Coehoorn 
mortar ' ; system applied to numerous places in 
Holland, notably Bergen-op-Zoom. 

Ger. school of f’s identified itself chiefly 
with the tenaille system. Tenaille consists of suc- 
cession of linos forming salient and re-entering angles 
alternately, with the addition of ravelins and other 
outworks. Polygonal system, which was developed 
from tenaille system, is ako associated with Germany, 
and is characterised by bomb-proof casements, and a 
simple trace. An important Ger. engineer was 
Riraplor (d. 1683), who wrote a book advocating the 
polygonal trace. 

Modern methods of defending largo fortresses are 
liirgely due to Montalembert, already mentioned as 
advocate of tenaille and polygonal systems. Ho 
constructed field fs at Anklarn and Strakund, and 
founded arsenal at Buelle. Hk fortress has been 
described as ‘ an immense battery.* Instead of an 
intricate trace arrangement he adopted a tenaille so 
arranged that the besieged could direct overwhelming 
fire against besiegers. He ako foresaw that in future 
detached forts would be necessary, and designed for 
these his caponier flanking. His system of surround- 
ing position with single or double line of detached forts 
or high situations which could support each other by 
fire and give facilities for sorties, has been adopted in 
many places, one of most important being Paris, where 
there are an enoeinte with bastions and two lines of 
detached forts. Detached, forts began in early XIX. 
cent, to be more .important than enceinte. Range 
of artillery had greatly moreased, and henceforth girdles 
of forts wore built at some dktanoe in front of enoeinte 
in order to keep besiegers as far away as possible. 
Cologne and Coblenz, Belfort, Grenoble, Besangon, 
and Verona are among fortresses constmeted in this 
way. The introduction of the rifled gun caused 
further developments about middle of XIX. cent., the 
general trend of which has been to reduce large de- 
tached forts to small mfantry redoubts. About 1885 
the long shell made its appearance, neoessitatinff 
further modifications such as the improvement ot 
cover by bomb-proof conoreto roofs 0 to 10 ft.' thick. 
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and greater strength in the revetments. The intro- 
duction of smokeleBs powder in 1890 made oonoeah 
ment an essential in the desi^s of all fs. 

In Europe military authorities generally are agreed 
as to the necessity for fortifying important ^ces 
and as to the best means whereby this end is to be 
attain^. Places which are in themselves worth 
fortifying are strategical positions, places where stores 
may be kept, places commanding important passes or 
bridges over large rivers, and great railway centres. 
The details of modem f s may bo briefly described as 
follows : the place to be defended is surrounded by 
a girdle of small detached forts or redoubts at a 
distance of from 4 to 6 miles from the place, 
and from 1 to 2^ from each other. These are 
garrisoned by forces varying from half a company to 
half a battalion. Between these redoubts and con- 
cealed behind natural features are the howitzers ; 
while a few fortress guns and magazines are artificially 
hidden. A trench railway round the batteries to 
oarry ammunition is of fundamental importance. An 
enceinte is generally considered a desirable adjunct ; 
but those constructed within last forty years have 
for the most part been simple 10 or 12 ft. walla with 
loopholes at mtervals, which are of no practical use 
against modern artillery fire. A few modern details 
may be given ; thus, concrete has replaced brick and 
stone works, because it olfers greatest resistance to 
heavy shells, 5 ft. of concrete being enough to stop 
one largo shclL It is used for parapets, casements, 
and revetments. The escarp or inner wall of the ditch 
is now of loss importance, but a very solid counter- 
scarp, the opposite wall of the ditch, is generally 
used. Electric searchlights are placed in disappearing 
domes ; and iron and stocl casements are used to give 
additional strength. See also Coast Defknck. 

Royal Military Academy, Text-Book of Fortification 
(1893) ; Sir G. S. Clarke, Fortification (1907) ; Viollot- 
Le-Duc, Military Architeciurt (1907); works of Speckle, 
Diirer, Vauban, Montalembert, oto. 

rORTROSE (67® 36' N., 4® 8' W.), royal burgh 
and watering-place, on Moray Firth, Black Isle, Ross- 
shire, Scotland ; ruined cathedral. 

FORTS, see Foetifioation. 

FORTUNA, Fortune (classical myth.), Latin 
goddess to whom shrines were erected in several places. 
She was believed to have the power of granting pros- 
perity to whom she would. 

FORTUNATUS, character in mediaeval stories, 
who received from Fortune an inexhaustible purse, 
and stole from the Sultan a cap that would transport 
its wearer wherever he would go. 

FORTUNATUS, VENANTIUS HONORIUS 
CLEMENTIANUS (530-609), Franidsh ecclesiastic ; 
bj). of Poitiers end hyinnologist. 

FORTUNE-TELLING, see Palmistry. 

FORTUNY, MARIANO JOSE MARIA BER- 
NARDO (1838-74), Span, artist ; notable as colourist. 

FORUM, an open space for the transaction of public 
business. The Roman f. was a rectangular building, 
surrounded by basilicas, etc. It was also the name 
given to a tract of open country in the neighbourhood 
of the Capitoline hills. 

FORUM APPIl (c. 41® 30' N., 13® E.), ancient 
town, on Via Appia, Latium, Italy. Christians from 
Rome here met Apostle Paul. 

FORUM CLODII (c. 42® 10' N., 12® 10' E.), ancient 
town, on Via Clodia, S. Etruria, Italy. 

FORUM TRAJANl (40® N., 8® 60' E.), ancient 
town, Sardinia, on river Thyrsus. 

FOSBROKE, THOMAS DUDLEY (1770-1842), 
Eng. clergyman and antiquary. 

FOSGARI, FRANCESCO (1373-1457), Doge of 
Venice ; elected, 1423 ; supported Florentine cam- 
paign against Milan; increased Venetian dominions. 
His 8 ., Jaoopo, accused of receiving bribes and of 
treason, was imprisoned and exiled. 

FOSCOLO, UGO (1778-1827), Ital. poet and 
patriot; author of several tragedies of high merit, 


including Tieste, Ajax, and Ricciarda ; and a political 
work. Letters of Jacopo Ortia. At first an admirer of 
Napoleon, he became disgusted with Bonaparte’s 
despotic aims, and, quitting the Fr. military service, 
devoted himself to lit. ; finally retired to England. 

FOSS, EDWARD (1787-1870), Eng. lawyer and 
biographical writer. 

FOSSA, a carnivore ; sco under Civkt Family. 

FOSSA NOVA, CLslcrcian abbey, Pvomo province, 
Italy ; deathplace of Thomas Aquinas, 1274. 

FOSSANO (44® 33' N., 7® 42' E.). town, episcopal 
see, Cuneo, Italy ; silk. R)]>. 7682. 

FOSSICK, word of Australian origin, applied to a 
minor who ;mttera about in abandoned workings; 
hence a casual or trifling workman. 

FOSSIL, remains of plants and animals embedded 
in minerals ; term inchidos foot-marks of animals. 
Formerly called petrifactions, owing to organic parts 
being replaced by petrifying solution ; thus the 
gradual decay of organic matter allowed each cell to 
be replaced, and corals, leaves, etc., showing complete 
structure, are found. Fossil forests have been found 
in coal, e.g, Parkfield Ck)Uiery, Wolverhampton. 
Fossil ferns show the development of the plant from 
Devonian Period. 

FOSSOMBRONE (43® 42' N., 12® 48' E.), town, 
Pesaro, Italy ; silk manufactures ; ancient Forum 
Sempronii. Pop. 7240. 

FOSSOMBRONI, VITTORIO, COUNT (1754- 
1844), Ital. statesman and mathematician. 

FOSSORIAL WASPS, soo Wasps. 

FOSSWAY, on© of the ancient Rora. roads of 
Britain, running from neighbourhood of Lincohi to 
Exeter; remains still oxi^t. 

FOSTER, JOHN (1770-1843), Eng. Baptist minister 
and essayist. 

FOSTER, SIR MICHAEL (1836-1907), Eng. 
physiologist ; prof, of Physiology at Univ. Cbll., 
London (1869); praclector (1870) and prof. (1883) of 
Physiology at Cambridge ; pres, of Brit. Association 
(1899); author of Textbook of Physiology and other 
works ; elected M.P. for London Univ. (1900). He had 
a great influence on the study of biology in England. 

FOSTER, MYLES BIRKET (1825-99), Eng. 
water-colour artist and book -illustrator. 

FOSTERAGE, custom common in medieval 
Eiurope, and especially in Ireland, where children of 
good family were brought up by foster-parents, who 
received a fosterage fee and support in old age. 

FOSTORIA (41® 10' N., 83® 26' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; glass and flour manufactures. Pop. (1910) 
9597. 

FOTHERGILL, JOHN (1712-80), Eng. physician ; 
practised med. with great success in Ixindon ; author 
of one of the first descriptions of diphtheria in English, 
under title of Sore Throat attended by Ulcers, 

FOTHERING(H)AY (62® 32' N., 0® 27' W.), village, 
Northamptonshire, England, Ancient ruined castle 
was scone of imprisonment and execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 1687. 

FOUCAULT, JEAN BERNARD L£0N (1819- 
68), Fr. scientist ; Copley medallist. Royal Soo., 1866 ; 
invented gyroscope and polariser, determined the 
absolute velocity of light, and demonstrated diurnal 
motion of the earth. 

FOUCHfi, JOSEPH, Dukb OP Otranto (1763- 
1820), Fr. politician ; entered enthusiastically into 
Revolution ; prominent in Jacobin movement ; sup- 
pressed revolt at Lyons with utmost severity ; on 
return quarrelled with Robespierre, who hi^d him 
expelled from Jacobin Club ; imprisoned for short time 
in 1795 ; ambassador to Cisalpine Republic, 1797 ; 
Cl»ief of Police, 1799, continuiM in office under 
Napoleon, who cr. him Duke of Otranto, 1808; de- 
prived of office, 1810, and sent to Rome as titular gov. 
After Napoleon’s fall, P. became Minister of Police 
under Louis XVUI. ; retired from public life, 1816, 
and d. in exile. 

L. Madelin, Fowhi (Piirifl, 1001). 
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FOUCQtJET, JEAN (e, 1416-86), Fr. artist; 
celebrated for miniatures. 

FOUG£:res (48* 20' N., 1* 12' W.), town, lUe-et- 
ViUine, France; formerly one of strongest places in 
Brittany, frequently besieged ; boots and shoes 
manufactured. Pop. 21,000. 

FOULA (60* 8' N., 2® 6' W.), island; Shetlands, 
Scotland ; area, 5 sq. miles ; fish. 

FOULAHS, SCO FuLAHS. 

FOULD, ACHILLE (1800-67), Fr. politician and 
financier. 

FOULIS, ANDREW (1712-76) and ROBERT 
(1707-76), Soot, publishers; famed for beautiful and 
scholarly editions of Gk., Lat., and other classics. ^ 

FOULLON, JOSEPH FRANCOIS (1717-89), Fr. 
administrator and financier ; hanged by populace after 
fall of Bastille. 

FOUNDATIONS are the natural earth-bed, rock, 
or other substance upon which the walls of a building 
rest. In selecting the site for a structure it is first of 
all necessary to examine the nature of the ground, 
and if a substantial natural f. cannot be reached at a 
moderate depth it must be provided by artificial 
means {e.g, by piles or concrete). Rock is the best 
natural f. ; certain kinds of clay also serve the purpose ; 
and sand and gnwel likewise possess good weight- 
bearing qualities, but these latter are subject to the 
action of ‘scour,’ i.e. disintegration by water. Then, 
sometimes, the ground itself is of an artificial character, 
which means that at some period a hollow has been 
fiUed in with wast^ material, and where this is en- 
countered it is always necessary to go deeper until a 
substantial natural f. Ls reached. A bod of concrete 
is now the method usually employed to provide a 
f. where the ground is found insufficient to support 
a building ; and the alternative to this is the use 
of piles, which are driven deep into the soil, and upon 
the heads of which a timber platform is laid ; piles 
are used in canal-cities like Venico and Amsterdam. 
Stone footings to the walls are also sometimes 
used. 

FOUNDER, popular name for Laminitts, disease 
of horses and cattle in which laminje of foot are in- 
flamed ; treatment consists in blooding, poulticing, 
and purges, because f. is frequently caused by in- 
digestion or constipation. 

FOUNDING, or Moulding, is a method of casting 
metals by preparing a mould in green or dry sand 
or in loam. A pattern, usually of wood, but some- 
times of metal, is used ; the sand is firmly beaten about 
it and damped ; the pattern is withdrawn, and molten 
metal poured in. In order to withdraw the pattern it 
is necessary that the mould should be made in two 
* parts, which fit upon one another. 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS are institutions 
established for the care and education of abandoned 
children, Vnd, either State-supported or otherwise 
endowed, are to be found in France, Italy, Russia, 
America, and other civilised countries. The London 
F. H. was founded by Captain Thomas Coram 
in 1739, for the reception of ‘ deserted children,’ who 
wore placed in a basket at the entrance. It is now 
a home for illegitimate children whose mothers are 
known. The institution now maintains upwards of 
600 girls and boys, who are afterwards put out to 
service or trade. They are well trained m music, a 
feature begun under the influence of Handel. 

Folks, Care of DtstittUe, Neglected, and Delinquent 
Children (1902). 

FOUNTAIN may be either a natural flow of 
water from a rock, or from the sod, or a stream diverted 
into an artificial and ornamental basin. The early 
Greeks were eepecially fond of constructing omamenLil 
f’s, and they were usually dedicated to deities or heroes. 
The Romans also built some celebrated fs. Excellent 
modem examples are to be found in Paris and at 
Versaillee, alaj) at the Crystal Palace (Sydenham) 
and Tarions other places in England. 

FOUNTAINS ADBET, Cistercian monastery, near 


Ripon, Yorkshire, England; fonnded XTI. cent, by 
Iburston, al^. of York; one of largest and best 
preserved of Eng. eoolesiastioal ruins, 

FOUQUE, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH KARL DE 
LA MOTTE (1777-1843), Ger. soldier and romanticist ; 
wrote Undine and many novels, plays, and romances. 

FOUQUET, NICOLAS, FoucQUBT (1616-80), 
Ft. statesman ; Viscount of Melun and Vaux, 
Marquis of BoUe-Islo ; through influence of Mazarin 
became Procureur-G^n^ral, 1660 ; Finance Minister, 
1653; lavish patron of art and science; of great 
wealth and extravagance ; becoming too powerful, was 
arrested, 1661, and after long trial imprisoned for life 
at Pignerol. 

FOUQUIER-TINVILLE, ANTOINE QUENTIN 

(1746-95), Fr. revolutionist; publio prosecutor under 
the Terror ; guillotined. 

FOURCHAMBAULT (47® 2' N., 3® 6' E.), town, 
on Loire, Nidvre, France ; large ironworks. 

FOUR-EYED FISH, see Killifishes. 

FOURIER, FRANCOIS CHARLES MARIE 
(1772-1837), jV. social philosopher ; developed theory 
of social reorganisation based on principle of co- 
operation. His scheme was to divide society into 
autonomous sections {phalanges) of about 1700 persons 
living in common building {phalansUre) with fixed 
amount of arable land attached ; members to choose 
their own employment and receive minimum wage ; 
surplus money to be divided between labour, capital, 
and talent. F. wrote Th^arie des Quatre MouvemenU 
et des Destinies Oinirales, etc. 

FOURIER, JEAN BAPTISTE JOSEPH (1768- 
1830), Ft. 'mathematician ; served in Egypt under 
Bonaparte ; chief works : Analyse des Equations deter- 
mini^ and Thiorie Analytique de la Chaleur, in the 
latter of which ho suggested what are now known as 
Fourier’s Series. These are series of the form 
a, sin aj+aj sin 2a; -f . . . +6^+61 cos cos 2x+ . . . 

It is often important to be able to express a given 
function of x in terms of sines or cosines of multiples 
of X. Fourier first solved the general problem. 

Any function of x which is single-valued, finite, and 
continuous between x = 0 and x—t, or, if discontinuous, 
has only finite discontinuities each of which is preceded 
and succeeded by continuous portions, can probably 
be developed into a series of the form 

/(x)=a| sin x-f-o^sin 2 x- 1-«8 ^i*^ • • • 

2 Dir 2 Pre 

w'here / /(^) Riu mx dx= - / /(a) sin ma da; 

trj 0 Try 0 

and the series and the function will be identical for all 
values of x between 0 and ir (not inclusive, unless 
l{x) = 0 when x—O and x = 7r). 

«.gr., x=2 (sin X- J sin 2x-f i sin 3x-J sin 4x4- . . .) 

Similarly, for the same conditions, 

f{x)=ibj^+bj cos x 4-6 j cos 2x+h^ cos 3x4- .. . 

2 Pit 2 f IT 

where / /(a^) cos mx dx=— / /(a) cos ma da ’\ 

Try 0 TT y 0 

TT 4 1 1 1 

c,^.,x=- - ^(cosx4-^cos 3x4- '^^jcos 7x4-...) 

which is true from x =0 to x=:Tr, both inclusive. 

If /(x) =s - /( - x), f(x) is an odd function, and the 
expansion in a series of sines is valid for values of x 
between -IT and 4-Tr, except possibly for x=0. If /(x)=s 
/( - x), /(x) is an even function, and the cosine series for 
/(x) is valid from -tt to + 7 r , including the value 0. 
Ucnce any function can be develo^d into a series 
holding for all values between - tt and tt, for 

/(^) +/( - x) J{x) - /( - x) 

/(x)*= 2 ' 2 

and is thus expressed as the sum of an even and an 
odd function. 

By putting x=^ we can extend the limits, and we 
obtain 
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/(a?)aBj5Q+6i COB COB b| cos 2^-|- . . 

c C C I 

I . -• 2ra; . . Sirx . f 

+aj Bin — 1-0, sm \-(u ain — . ( 

fi c c j 

where cos dx 

and expansion is 

valid between the limits a;= - c and a;= -f c. 

Fourier’s series can be integrated term by term, the 
resulting series being the integral of the corresponding 
function, but only in certain cases can such series be 
differentiated with valid results. 

Byerly, Fourier' a Series and Spherical Harmonics; 
Fourier, Thiorie de la Chaleur ; De Morgan, Di^er- 
ential and Integral Calculus. 

FOURMIES (50® 1' N., 4* 1' K.), town, Nord, 
France; wool-combing and spinning; glass works. 
Pop. 14,000. 

FOURMONT, fiTIENNE (1683-1746), Fr. 
Orientalist. 

FOURNIER L’HfiRITIER, CLAUDE (1745- 
1826), Fr. revolutionist. 

FOURNIER, PIERRE SIMON (1712-68), Fr. 
engraver ; chiefly notable for improvements in type- 
founding. 

FOURTOU, MARIE FRANgoIS OSCAR 

BARDY DE (1830-97), Fr. politician. 

FOUSSA, Foosa, see under Civet Family. 

FOWEY (60® 21' N., 4® 38' W.), market town, 
seaport, Cornwall, England ; important XIII. and 
XIV. cent’s; good harbour; pilchards, china clay. 

FOWL, a domestic bird of Asiatic and Amer. origin ; 
body stout and flight feeble ; cook polygamous and 
often brightly coloured ; hen usually shows more subdued 
plumage ; both characterised by possession of wattles 
and comb, these being larger in male than female ; 
young, produced from eggs, covered with down at birth. 

I^oultry-Farmino. 

FOWLER, CHARLES (1792-1807), Eng. architect. 

FOWLER, EDWARD (1632-1714), Eng. ecclesi- 
astio and theological writer. 

FOWLER, SIR HENRY HARTLEY, see 
Wolverhampton, Viscount. 

FOWLER, SIR JOHN (1817-98), Eng. civil 
engineer ; built Manchester, Sheflield, lincolnshiro 
Ry., and I^ndon Metropolitan Ry. ; adviser to 
Khedive of Egypt ; co-operated with Sir Benjamin 
Baker in designing Forth Bridge. 

FOWLER, WILLIAM (d. c. 1614). Scot, poet; 
uncle of Drummond of Hawthornden. 

FOX {Ganis vulpes), an animal allied to th6 wolf, 
dog, and jackal, and included with them in group 
Canidee ; characterised by long, bushy tail, or brushy 
by upright and somewhat large oars, short legs, and 
comparatively slender build ; extremely intelligent 
and cunning, and feeds upon various small mammals 
and birds, and also fruit ; preserved for hunting in 
Britain ; his astuteness has made him a favourite onar- 
aoter in fable, the classic being Reynard the Fox (q.v.). 

FOX, CHARLES JAMES (1749-1806), Brit. 
(Whig) statesman ; 3rd s. of Henry Fox, Lord Holland ; 
b. Westminster ; ed. Eton and Oxford ; early addicted 
to gambling ; M.P., 1768 ; spoke against Wilkes ; 
became junior lord of Admiralty, 1770; resij^od, 1772; 
opposed Royal Marriage Act, thus incurring dislike 
of George III. ; junior lord of Treasury, 1773 ; quar- 
relled with Lord North and joined Opposition, 1774 ; 
influenced by Burke ; became great leader of Whigs ; 
opposed Lord North’s Amer. policy, and sided with 
colonists ; Foreign Sec. imder Roclungham, 1782, but 
retired soon after latter’s death, and later formed 
ministry with Lord North known as the Coalition, 
wUoh was unpopular both with king and country, and 
ended, 1783. 

Whigs were utterly defeated in election of 
1784, and for twenty-two years F. remained out of 


office ; during most of this period he was rival and 
I opponent of Pitt, the Prime Minister ; opposed free 
trade with Ireland, 1785, and oommeroial treaW with 
France, 1787 ; prominent in impeachment of Warren 
Hastings ; advocated removal of religious disabilities 
and abolition of slave trade ; opposed Pitt’s policy 
during P¥. Revolution, which he upheld ; carried Libel 
Bill, 1792 ; opposed Anglo - Fr. war, 1793. After 
Pitt’s death in 1800 F. became Foreign Sec., but 
died a few months afterwards and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. A brilliant orator and possessed of 
great personal charm, his powerlessness as a statesman 
is attributable partly to the reputation gained by 
his early excesses, partly to the continued disfavour 
of George III. 

Lord John Russell, Life and Times of Charles James 
Fox (1859-66). 

FOX, EDWARD (c. 1496-1638), Eng. bp.; sent 
on missions concerning Henry VIII. ’s divorce ; had 
share in drawing up Ten Articles, 1536. 

FOX, GEORGE (1624-91), Eng. Quaker; founder 
of Society of Ifriends ; b. Drayton ; early gave himself 
up to religion; began to preach in 1647, and soon 
afterwards l^gan missionary travels, which continued 
throughout his life ; many times imprisoned ; travelled 
in Scotland, Ireland, W. Indies, America, Holland ; 
advocated doctrine of * Light within,’ and discontinu- 
ance of sacraments and tithes ; d. in London. See 
Free Churches (Society op Friends). 

FOX, HENRY RICHARD VASSALL, see HOL- 
LAND, Baron. 

FOX, RICHARD (c. 1448-1528), Eng. bp. ; chief 
sec. to Henry VII. ; bp. of Exeter and Lord Privy 
Seal, 1487 ; bp. of Bath and Wells, 1492; of Durham, 
1494; arranged commercial treaty with Netherlands, 
and marriage of James IV. of Scotland and Margaret, 
dau. of Henry VII. ; Chancellor of Cambridge, 1600; 
bp. of Winchester, 1601 ; founded Corpus Christi 
Coll., Oxford, 1616-16. 

FOX, SIR STEPHEN (1627-1716), Eng. politician ; 
fled to Franco with Charles II., at whose Restoration he 
received many lucrative appointments. 

FOX, SIR WILLIAM (1812-93), New Zealand 
pobtician ; went to New Zealand, 1842; prominent in 
demanding autonomy for colony ; four times premier 
of New Zealand, 1866, 1861-62, 1869-72, 1873. 

FOX BATS, 800 Flying Foxes. 

FOXE, JOHN (1616-87), Kng. author and ecclesi- 
astio ; chiefly remembered by his Acta and Monuments 
(1563), better known as * Foxo’s Booh vf Martyrs' 

FOXGLOVE, natural order Scrop^wianVicccB, biennial 
and perennial plants ; common purple foxglove {Digitalis 
purpurea) contains a poison, digitalis, used medicinally. 

FOXHOUNDS, dogs capable of great speed and 
endurance, used in fox-hunting ; chief characteristics 
of good f. are: short back, large head y^th long 
ears, straight fore-legs, round feet with weU-arohed 
toes; colour is generally white, with black and tan 
markings ; height, 20-24 inches. 

FOX-HUNTING. — The fox has been hunted in 
England since Anglo-Saxon times, but till the middle 
of the XVII. cent, more for the purpose of extermina- 
tion than for sport. The modem form of f.-h. may^ 
be said to date from the reign of Charles II., when it 
became exceedingly popular with wealthy landowners, 
and packs of hounds were kept in all parts of England. 

The hunting-season lasts from November till about 
March. In the early morning the earths are stopped 
to prevent the fox from taking to ground. Hounds 
are ‘ thrown off ’ about 10 a.m., pick up the so^t and 
pureue, followed by the huntsman (who managM the 
pack), the whipper-in (his subordinate), and the 
members of' the hunt. At the ’ kill * the head and 
brush are kept as trophies. 

There are in England about 170 packs, while the 
sport is popular in the E. of Ireland and in parts of 
Scotland, and it has been introduced into all paita of 
the English-speaking world. Tlie most famous Eng. 
paoks are the Quom, Meynell, Belvoir, and Lo^ 
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Middleton’s; the Peshawar Vale paok is celebrated 
in India. 

Soarth Dixon, The Sport of Kinge (1900) ; Underhill, 
The Master of Foxhounds (1004). 

FOX-SHARK (Alopecias wipes), found in Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans ; upper lobo of tail is tremondouslv 
lengthened ; total length, 5-12 feet ; foods on small 
fish, but does not attack man. 

FOXTAIL GRASS, gonus of grasses (Alopecurus) 
valued for pasturage and lawns. 

FOX-TERRIER, see under Doo Family. 

FOY, MAXIMILIEN SEBASTIEN (1775-1825). 
Fr. soldier and politician ; served with distinction in 
Ft. Revolutionary wars ; fought in Netherlands, Italy, 
Austria, Turkey, Peninsula ; wounded &t .Waterloo. 

FOYERS, FALLS OF (5T 12' N., 4^* :W W.). 
two cascades, 40 and 165 ft. in height, on river Foyers, 
Inverness, Scotland ; power utilised for generating 
electricity for aluminium works. 

FOYLE, LOUGH (66° T N., 7° 6' W.). gulf on N. 
coast, Ireland ; receives river F., on which Londonderry 
(g.v.) is built; navigable for moderately sized craft; 
length, 16 miles ; breadth, 1-10 miles. 

FRA DIAVOLO, soubriquet of Michele Pezzii 
(c. 1760-1806), Ital. brigand and soldier ; considerable 
source of annoyance to French troops in Italy, 1799- 
1806; captured and executed; F. D. is name of 
opera by Auber. 

FRACASTORO, GIROLAMO (1483-1553), Ital. 
physician; prof, of Philosophy at Padua (1502), after- 
wards practising mod. at Verona ; renowned for 
versatility, being poet, philosopher, physician, scientist, 
and artist ; author of a once famous rliyming medical 
work, Syphilidis, sive Morbi Oallici, and of many other 
works and poems. 

FRACTION, see Arithmetic. 

FRACTURES, see Bone. 

FRAGA (41° 30' N., 0° 15' E.), town, Huesca, 
Sjwin ; formerly in hands of Moors, well fortified till 
Peninsular War. Pop. 7000. 

FRAGONARD, JEAN-HONORE (1732-1806), 
Fr. art Lst ; his voluptuous style was highly popular 
in his day, and, after a period of neglect, his work is 
now again valued. 

MacFall, Fragonard. 

FRAHN, CHRISTIAN MARTIN (1782-1851), 
Ger. archaeologist and numismatist. 

FRAMING, the craft of embellishing pictures and 
mirrors with carved or gilded frames, began in Knglind 
in Tudor times. Composition moulding, in place of 
carved wood, is now largely used. 

FRAMINGHAM (42° 14' N., 71° 33' W.), town, on 
Sudbury, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 12,948. 

FRAMLINGHAM (52° 13' N., 1° 21' E.), market 
town, Suffolk, England ; ruined castle, ancient resi- 
dence of Dukes of Norfolk. 

FRANC, Fr. silver coin, and monetary unit; worth 
about 9W. (19 cents) ; also used in Belgium and 
Switzerland. 

FRANC AIS, ANTOINE, COTTNT DE N ANTES 
(1766-1836), Fr. author and politician. 

FRANCAI8, FRANgOlS LOUIS (1814-97), Fr. 

artist ; landscapes. 

FRANCA VILLA (40° 33' N., 17° 36' E.), town, 
Apulia, Italy ; textiles. Pop. 20,422. 

FRANCE (42° 20' to 61° 6'^N., 4° 42' W. to 7° 30' E.), 
republic, S.W. Europe ; bounded N.E. by Belgium, 
Germany ; E. by Germany, Switzerland, Italy ; S. by 
Mediterranean, Spain ; W. by Atlantic ; N. W. by Eng. 
Channel ; greatest length, c. 600 miles ; breadth, 6^ 
miles ; area, 207,064 sq. miles. 

N. and W. are flat, almost nowhere over 600 ft. above 
6ea>leyel, but with small hUly parts in Brittany and 
Normandy and to S.E. of Nantes. In S. centre is 
great plateau of Auvergne, with average elevation of 
3000 it., and with number of eztinot volcanic cones 
(Puy de D6me, Mont Dor6, etc.) rising above it to 
heights of 6Q00-6000 ft. In S.E. are the C^vennes, 


which are continued northward by mts. of Gharollais, 
Cdte d*Or, and Plateau of Langres, from which Monts 
FauciUes are sent off across Upper Moselle to meet 
Vosges. Along E. of this line of mt. ranges is valley 
of lower Eh6ne and 8a6ne, extendix^ over 300 miles 
from N. to 8. ; E. of this and N. of Doubs are Vosges 
Mts. ; between Doubs and upper Rh6ne are Jura 
Mts., and between upper Rh6ne and Mediterranean 
are spurs of Graian, Cottian, and Maritime Alps, reach- 
ing heights of 13,000 to 16,000 ft. (Mont Blanc, 15,780). 
In S.W. the Pyrenees stretch along frontier between 
F. and Spain, and the great plain of Landes extends 
along W. coa. 9 t between rivers Adour and Garonne. 
Coasts are well adapted for maritime relations with 
other countries ; on N. Dieppe, Calais, and Boulogne 
share passenger traffic from England ; at mouth of 
Seine stands the large port of Ijo Havre ; farther W. 
the rocky peninsula of Cotentin juts into Eng. Cliannel, 
terminating in Cape de la Hogue, near Cherbourg. 
Most westerly point is CJapo Usnant, off rocky coast 
of Bnttany. W. coast borders on Bay of Biscay, chief 
porta being Brest, Lorient, Nantes, Rochefort, and 
Bordeaux ; on S. coast is Gulf of the Lion, to E. of which 
are Marseilles, the chief southern port, and Toulon, 
headquarters of Mediterranean Fleet of France ; and 
still farther E. are Nice, Cannes, Mentone, chief towns 
of Fr. Riviera. Principal rivers flowing into Eng. 
Channel are Somme, Seine, Orne ; to Atlantic, Vilaino, 
Loire, Charente, Dordogne, Garonne, Adour ; to 
Mediterranean, Rh6no. 

Climate is temperate, but varies according to 
districts, the winter of the Mediterranean region being 
very mild, that of the Vosges, for example, very severe ; 
mean winter temperature, c. 42° Fahr., summer 08° 
Fahr. ; rainfall over lower regions ranges from 20 to 30 
inches, increasing m higher districts. 

Geology. — ITio central plateau consists chiefly of 
Archfisan rocks, which occur also in Finisterre and 
great part of Brittany ; secondary formations occur 
to N.E. of Auvergne plateau, and in Jura, where groat 
masses of limestone appear ; and the Paris basin and 
Aquitaine are of tertiary formation. 

FRENCH HISTORY. 

F. was first peopled by Paloralithic tribes (remains 
like those of Stonehenge, but on a much larger 
scale, being found at Carnao and elsewhere), then oy 
Iberians, whoso racial identity is not yet agreed upon, 
and afterwards by Celtic races called in F. Qauls. 

Roman Gaul. — Gaul (q.v.) was bounded by the 
Rhine, Jura Mts., Mediterranean, Pyrenees, and 
Atlantic. In Caesar’s days it was inhabited by Belgians 
in N., Celts N. of the Loire, Aquitanians in S.W., 
Ligurians and Greeks of Marseilles in S.E. The 
Romans founded Aix and Marseilles (122-18 b.o.) 
and appropriated the land afterwards called Provence. 
In 58-50 B.c. Julius C.®sar conquered aU Gaul, in 
eight different raids or campaigns. In the seventh, 
Vercingetorix, after a desperate resistance, had to 
surrender on the fall of Alosia. Gaul was subject to 
the Romans for five hundred years, and became part 
of the Western Empire with Great Britain, Spain, and 
Italy. It had a Rom. government, and spoke a 
Romance language ; towns and roads were built ; the 
Christian religion was introduced by St. Denis in Paris, 
St. Martin in Tours, etc. 

Merovingians and Carolingians. — In the V. cent, 
over 600,000 Germans, who had been long threaten- 
ing and kept back with difficulty, crossed the Rhine 
and went through Gaul to Africa. The Franks, 
successively led by their chiefs, Pharamond (420), 
Clodion (428), M^rov^e (448), penetrated as far as the 
Somme. They founded the dynasty of the Mbbo- 
viNQiANS (420-752). In 451 the Huns from Asia 
invaded Europe under their chief, Attila ; Paris was 
saved by St. Genevieve and Orl^ns by its bishop, 
St. Aignan ; they were met and defeated in the 
Plain of Champagne (461) by the united forces of 
M6rov^, .^tius, Rom. general, and Alario I., king 
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of the Visigoths. The Frank, Clovis, took possession 
of tho whole of Gaul after defeating the Romans at 
Soisaona (480), the Germans at Tolbiac (496), the 
Burgundians at Dijon (500), and the Visigoths at 
Vouille (507). He divided his kingdom between his 
four sons, a custom carried on in the next dynasty. 
The Frankish kings finally became rota fainianta ; 
and were ruled by tho Mairea du palaia, one of whom, 
Charles Martel, repulsed the Arabs under Abdor- 
ahman at Poitiers (732), thus saving Europe. His s., 
PifcpiN lb Brkf, shut up tho last Merovingian king, 
Childerio hi., in a cloister, took the crown (752), 
and was ancestor of the Carolingians (762-987), 
so named from Charles tho Great. He left two sons, 
Carloman, who did not live long, and Charlemagne 
(768-814). Aquitaine submitted to Charlemagne, 
who became solo master of F. He crossed tho Alps, 
conquered Didier, king of tho Lombards, and confirmed 
to the Pope the church lands given by P6pin lo Brcf. 

On Christmas Day, 800, Leo III. crowned Charle- 
magne Emperor of tho West (see Empire, Holy 
Roman), an empire 
extending on the 
south to the Ebro 
in Spain and the 
Garigliano in Italy, 
tho Bosna and tho 
Theisa on tho east, 
and to tho Elbe on 
the north. Charle- 
magne was one of tho 
founders of European 
civilisation. Ho 
created dukes, counts, 
etc., to keep order in 
tho provinces, had 
his h>WB{Ga'pilulaire8) 
written, founded Aix- 
la-Chapelle, his cap- 
ital, held there his 
^ Acad imie Palatine* 
of learned men, 
amongst whom wero 
tho Eng. monk Alcuin 
and Eginhart, his 
historian, and estab- 
lished schools in his 
palace. Hiss., Louis 
LB D6BONNAIRK 

(814-40), was not the 
man to carry on his 
work. His sons re- 
volted against him, 
and after his death, 
by the Treaty of 
Verdun (843), divided 
the empire into Ger- 
many, Italy, and France, with Charles le Chauvb 
(843-77) as king of the last named. In 877, by the 
Edict of Kiersy-sur-Oisc, Charles allowed his vassals’ 
land and offices to become hereditary, thus establishing 
Feudalism {q.v.). Eventually tho town of Laon alone 
remained to the crown. Tho smaller landowner 
sought protection of tho greater, declaring himself his 
vassal, and by the end of the X. cent. F. was divided 
into about a hundred fiefs or arriere-p^fSf tho chief of 
which were tho counties of VermandoLs, Champagne, 
Toulouse, Flanders, and the duchies of Franco with 
Artois, Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitaine. Tlio 
Church, with her large landed property, abbeys, and 
monasteries, was powerful, the only repository of 
learning, and a rival to tho purely feudal forces ns 
well as to the monarchy which after cent’s of struggle 
triumphed over the feudal system. 

The later Carolingian kings were too weak to repel 
the Northmen, who had already appeared at the end 
of Charlemagne’s reign and had sailed up the rivers, 
plundering and burning. The lords called to the 
throne Charles lb Gbos (884), king of Germany, 
40 


thinking ho would have more power than the lawful 
heir, but under his reign the Northmen came as far as 
Paris, where Count Eudes and Bp. Gozlin made a brave 
defence. Charles bribed the Northmen to retreat, and 
was dethroned for his cowardice. Charles le Simple 
(896-923), the restored Carolingian king, gave by the 
Treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epto (911) the province since 
called Normandy {q.v.) to tho Northmen, whose chief, 
Rollo, married his dau., GLsclo. 

Capetlans. — Tho barons, who had brought the 
Carolingians to tho throne, had taken their provinces 
one by one, administered them, and usurped most of the 
royal functions. Hugh Capet, who possessed the He 
do Franco and Orleanais, imprisoned tho Carolingian 
heir, Cliarlcs of Lorraine, anct seized the throne. He 
began tho third dynasty, that of the Capetians 
(987-1792). 

Tho first Capotians, Hugh Capet (987-96) and 
Robert, his s. (996-1031), set themselves to strengthen 
their hold upon tho throne. Under Henry I. (1031- 
60) tho Normans {q.v.) became the first race of 


Europe ; they conquered tho south of Italy, and under 
Philip I. {lOGO-1108) conquered England (1066). 
F., ‘ tho eldest child of the Church,’ took the lead in 
tho Crusades {q.v.), and Henry, Duke of Burgundy, 
founded the kingdom of Portugal ; but the king of 
F. took no part in these events. 

Louis VI. (1108-37), one of tho strongest kinw of 
the line, helped the Communes to win their franchise, 
established order in his demesne, and encouraged local 
forces to fight in his army. Ho was beaten by Henry I. 
of England at Brenneville, but repulsed an invasion 
of tho Emperor Henry V. Tho reign of Louis VII. 
(1137-80) was unfortunate. He went on the second 
crusade (1147) with Conrad, emperor of Germany, 
against tho advice of hw minister and biographer, 
Suger, after whose death he repudiated his wife, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. Eleanor married (1152) Henry 
II., future king of England, who thus became possessor 
of about half of F. 

By Philip Augustus (1180-1223) tho throne of 
Franco was much strengthened. He wont on tjie 
third crusade with Frederick Barbarossa and Richard 
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C<»ur de Lion, whom he encouraged in revolt asainst 
hie t, Henry 11. Th^ took St. Jean a’ Acre 
together, but dbagreed auerwarde, and Philip went 
back to F.> and plotted with King John of England to 
take Normandy. After the death of Bichard I., 
Philip Augustus confiscated Normandy, Anjou, and 
Poitou (1204) as suzerain of Arthur of Brittany, who 
had been murdorod. He won the battle of Bouvines 
(1214) over Otto IV., emperor of Germany, and 
Ferrand, Count of Flanders. In the S. the religious 
war of the Albigenses ended in Simon de Montmrt’s 
taking Toulouse from its count, Amaury. Philip 
Augustus instituted the Cour des Pairs (Chamber of 
Poors), which lasted until 1789, and established the 
Quarantaine It No», a period of forty days between 
challenge and combat. During that time quarrelsome 
nobles might come to terms and even appeal to the 
king. Ho also sent baillts, ainichaux to judge 

lawsuits, etc., with appeal to himself. Paris grow, 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame was in process of com- 
pletion, the H6tel-Dieu (hospital), the Ixjuvre (palace), 
and the Halles (market) were built. The Univ. was 
founded and called ‘ the eldest daughter of the king.* 
After the death of Louis VIII. (1223-26) his widow, 
Blanche of Castille, was regent until 1230, and, with 
the aid of the poet. Count Thibaut of Champagne, 
repressed the nooles j she prepared for the union of 
several provinces to the crown, and carefully educated 
her s., Louis IX. (1226-70), one of the finest figures 
of Fr. history. * St. Louis ’ disapproved of the 
oonfisoations of his grandfather, Philip Au^stus, and 
W the Treaty of Abbeville recognised the king of 
Pingland as Duke of Guyenne (1269), on condition that 
he should ^ve up any claim on Normandy or any 
border provinces. He led the two last crusades (1248, 
1270), and died of the plague at Tunis. In his time 
were built the hospital of Quime‘Vingtt the Saints 
Ohaptlle^ and the Sorbonne. The chronicler Joinville 
records the good government and prosperity of F. 

Philip in. It Hardi (1270-86) added Poitou and 
Toulouse to the crown ; his s., Philip IV. It Bel 
(1286-1314), added Navarre and Champagne. After a 
war with England he married his dau. Isabelle to the 
B. of Edward I. of England, a marriage which led later 
to the Hundred Years War. Increased expenses of 
administration led him to raise new taxes on salt (the 
gabelle), Jews, lombards, the clergy, etc., and he 
forbade the pope’s taxes to be paid. To facilitate 
assessment of taxes and obtain general support for his 
great attack on the papacy, he called together for the 
first time the Stats OenSraux (1302). He then Joined 
the Conciliar movement, sent to Pope Boniface VIII. 
messengers who insulted him and caused his death, 
and secured the appointment of the Abp. of Bordeaux 
as Pope Clement V., whose residence he fixed at 
Avignon. He broi^ht about the dissolution of 
the Temurs, the Temple in Paris and their wide 
lands in F. ooming to the crown. The three sons of 
Philip U Bdy Louis X., Philip V., and Charles IV., 
reigned in turn. They had no son, and as it was 
decreed by the old Frankish Loi Salique that women 
must not inherit the throne, after the death of Charles 
IV. It Bel (1322-28), Edward HI. of England vainly 
olalmed the throne as nearest heir by his grandmother 
Isabelle. Tlie loi salique was enforced for the third 
time, and Philip op Valois (1328-60), oousin of the 
last three kings, suooeeded. | 

House of Valois (132^1689). — The rivalry between 
the kinn of England and F. had long been felt ; F. 
WM jealous of England’s power, and the Ens. kings 
resented the allegianoe they had to pay to F. for their 
eontinental possessions, l^ides, the Flemings re- 
volted aMinst F., sought help from England, with 
^hom their oommeroial interests were bound up. | 
hostilities began at Oasscl^ 1328, after whioh England 
open^ took ihe part of Flanders ; war was dec^red 


< 1886 ): F. was defeated on sea at Sluys (1340), 
om^ea On land at Oricy (1346), and in 1347 the 
ttogUsh took CalaiSi whioh they kept until 1668. The 


plague forced suspension of hostilities for a few years. 
JOHN IL It Bon (1360-64) was the first to bear the 
name of Dauphin (q.v.), from the province of Dauphln6 
now acquired by the orown. In 1366 the war began 
^ain. John was badly beaten at Poitiers ( 1356) ; his s., 
Cnarles, taken prisoner to England, fled back to F., 
but John himself was captured. He signed the Treaty 
of London, which the dauphin would not aooept, and 
war oontmued, until the Treaty of Breti^y (1360). 
F. was also tom by the strife between the oourgeotstS, 
headed by ^^tienne Marcel, and la Jacquerie^ of peasants. 

Charles V. (1364-80), with the help of the Breton 
Du Guesclin, beat the army of Navarre at Coehertl. 
In Brittany Du Guesclin was taken prisoner by 
Chandos, but by the Treaty of Gu6ranae Brittany 
acknowledged the suzerain^ of the king of F. Du 
Guesclin took the Orandes Oompagnies of mercenaries 
to Spain, was again taken ^isoner by Chandos at 
Navarette^ but set free by the Black Prince on promise 
of a heavy ransom. In 1375 at the Truce of Bruges 
the Engllish only possessed Calais, Bayonne, and 
Bordeaux. Charles V., the Wistj a good admini- 
strator, first instituted a permanent professional army. 
When he died, his s., Charles VI. (1380-1422), being 
only twelve, his uncles, the Dukes of Anjou, Berry, 
Bourgogne, and Bourbon, squandered the riches of the 
king^m. The people {Maillotins in Paris, Harellea in 
Rouen, etc.) revolted against the heavy taxation. 
Tlie king, declared of age at twenty, called back his f.’s 
ministers and at first showed some firmness, but two 
accidents affected hU brain, whereupon the uncles 
threw the ministers, whom they scornfully called 
Marmousets, into the Bastille. The king’s mother, 
Isabeau de Bavi^re, and his bro., the Duke of 
Orleans, also took part in affairs ; and in 1407 Jean 
sans Peuft Duke of Burgundy, killed the Duke of 
Orleans. Bernard d’Armagnao, father-in-law of the 
new duke, took his part and began the civil war of the 
Armagnacs and the Bourgnignons, who both wanted 
governorship of the kina and realm (1411). The 
Armagnacs were defeated by the English at Agincourt 
(1416) ; Jean sans Peur was murdcim, and the queen 
made the king sira the Treaty of Troyes (1420), by 
whioh ho left his throne to Henry V. of England. Both 
kings died in the same year. 

By this time the English ruled the whole country 
north of the Loire. Charles VII. (1422-61), called 
derisively ‘ the little king of Bourgea,’ abandoned by 
his mother and without means, was thinking of re- 
tiring abroad, when the English, after the victories of 
Cravant and Verneuil came to besiege Orleans. The 
town was exhausted and F. nearly lost, when Jeanne 
d’Aro appeared, took Orl6an8, and went with the king 
to Reims, where he was anointed. At her death 
patriotio feeling was restored ; Paris (1436), Rouen 
(1449), Bordeaux (1453) recovered their independence. 
Charles VII. behaved in a kingly way : he made peace 
with Burgundy by the Treaty of Arras (1435), re- 
organised his army, and by the victories of Formigny 
(1460) and Oastillon (1463) ended the Hundred Years 
War. He governed his kingdom wisely, but is accused 
of ingratitude to his servants. 

Charles died of hunger for fear of being poisoned by 
his 8 ., Louis XL (1461-83), a clever nnd cunning prince, 
who contributed more than any king towaros F.’s 
greatness and royal authority, though nis means were 
not always straight and ho was feared rather than 
loved. He began his rei^ by putting down the so- 
called League of the Public Welfare, in which he had 
against him the clergy and the lords, especially Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. He met them at Mon$- 
Ihiry^ where the battle was indecisive. Unfulfilled 
promises of the king brought a new league. He went 
to P^ronne to appease Charles the Boi^ and accom- 
panied him to Li6go to put down a revolt whioh he had 
nimsolf raised against the duke (1468). He signed 
the Treaty of Peronne to which he adhered no more 
than to others. The duke then Invaded several towns 
of the Somme, and besieged Beauvais, but a woman, 
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Jeanne Haohette, headed the inhabitantfl and drove 
him away. CSiarlee the Bold was killed before Nancy 
(1477); whereupon the king added Burgundy, Maine, 
Anjou, Provence, Quyenne, etc., to the crown and 
ruled them with an Iron hand. Louis* 8., Charles 
Vin. (1483-98), was thirteen when he ascended the 
throne. His eldest sister, Anne de Beaujeu, for eight 
years directed affairs. She put down the Ou^e 
FoUe (Mad War) waged by the lords and Maxi- 
milian of Austria. In 1498 the king married Anne of 
Brittany, heiress of that province. By the Treaty of 
Staples he bought off invasion by Henry VIII. of 
England. With Aragon and Austria he made the 
Treaties of Narbonne and Senlis, by which F. lost 
several provinces. Finally he made an epoch in 
history by setting off to the conquest of Naples, which 
he claimed as heir of the House of Anjou. This was 
the beginning of the Italian wars (1494-1544). On 
his return Naples shook off Fr. domination. 

Charles left no children ; his cousin, the Duke of 
Orleans of the Valoia-Orleana branch, who had taken 
a prominent part in the Ouerre Folic, became king, as 
Louis XII. (1498-1615). After divorce he marriocl 
the queen, Anne de Bretagne, in order to secure that 
province to the crown. The new ‘ father of his people * 
enforced the Ordonnance de Blots, by which the batllis, 
jirMts, and sinichaux had to have a degree in law, 
instituted Parlements in Provence and Normandy, 
diminished the taxes, and yet increased the finances. 
The peasant’s property was protected ; agriculture 
and commerce prospered. Unfortunately, the king 
resumed the Ital. wars, and besides Naples claimed the 
Mtlanais through his grandmother, Valentine Vis- 
oontL Milan was conquered twice, and La Tr6mouille 
loft to govern it. Naples was subjugated with help of 
Ferdinand of Aragon, but French and Spanish disagreed, 
France was defeated at Seminara and at Oertg^la 
(1503), and Naples was lost again. Louis XII. fooUahly 
joined the League of Cambrai against the Venetians. 
The battle of Agnadello was won (1609), but the Allies, 
Pope Julius IL, the Swiss, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
Henry VIII., and Maximilian formed the Holy League 
(1611), against him. Louis XII. was victorious at 
Ravenna (1512), but was again forced to make great 
concessions to his neighbours. The kingdom was at 
last at peace when he died without sons. 

His cousin and son-in-law, of the branch of Valois- 
AngouUme, became king under the name of Francis I. 
(1615-47). The Holy League had formed again, and 
the king commenced his reign by the victory of 
Marignano (1615). He received knighthood there at 
the hands of Bayard {q.v.). The coronation of Charles 
V. of Austria as emperor, a dignity which Francis L 
also coveted, was the signal of a long European war, 
the field of battle being again Italy. Both sought 
the alliance of Henry VIII., who mot the king of Franco 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold (1520), but by Cardinal 
Wolsey’s advice supported Charles V. War was de- 
clared in 1521 ; the chief battles were La Bicoque, 
Biagrasso, Rebecca, Romagnano. Finally the king 
himself was beaten and taken prisoner at Pavia (1625) 
by Charles V. Meanwhile the queen regent, Louise of 
Savoy, mother of Francis I., kept order, and on his 
return after signing the humiliating Treaty of Madrid 
(1526) the king found his kingdom peacefuL The 
Treaty of Cambrai (1529), negotiated l)otween Louise 
of Savoy and Margaret of Austria, gave Europe a few 
years’ peace during which Francis I. gave his mind to 
art and the organisation of his kingdom. When war 
began again, for the fourth time, he made aUiance with 
SoUman, emperor of the Turks (1641), and with the 
l^testants of Germany. He rawed five armies, which 
were successful at Ohisolcs in Italy and in different 
parts of F. Peace was made with Charles V. at Crespy- 
en-Laonnais (1644) and with Hen^ VIII. at Ardres 
(1546), but in 1661 war began again under Henry IL 
(1547~69k who also became the alW of the Turks and 
the Ger. mt. pdnoes. Franois of (iuiae conquered the 
three bhthoprios of MetK, Tout and Verdun, and won 


the battle of Bente over Charles V. After that 
emperor’s abdication his s., Philip U„ defeated the 
French at St. Quentin (1567), but Guise arrived in 
haste, took Cakis (1558), and finally the Peace of 
Cateaa-Cambr6sis (1559) ended the first period of war 
with the house of Austria. Philip II. married Fleury 
II. *8 dau. During the festivities the king was mortally 
wounded in a tournament. Him s., Francis II. 
(1669-60), who had married Mary Stewart, reigned only 
one year. 

^e Ital. wars helped greatly to extend the Re- 
naissance (q.v.) from Italy to F. Francis L, sumamed 
‘ the Father of Arts,’ entrusted the artistic direction 
of hk castle of Fontainebleau to Rosso (1496-1541) ; 
Chambord was raised by Primatice ( 1490-1670) ; the king 
bought works of Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519) ana 
others. F. itself produced artists, Jean Cousin (1601— 
90), Jean Goujon (1620-72), Pierre Lescot (1610-71), 
etc., as well as poets, writers, printers. The ColUge 
de France was founded then. Francis 1. also reformed 
the army and the navy. He sent out Jacques Cartier 
and Jean de la Roque, who established Fr. settle- 
ments at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

Francis I. and Heniy n. had been the allies of the 
Ger. Prot. princes against the emperor, but would not 
tolerate heresy at home. Ike Protestants, however, 
were getting numerous in France. At their head were 
Antoine de Bourbon, king of Navarre, his wife, Jeanne 
d’Albrot, his bro., the Prince of Cond6, and Admiral 
Coligny. At the head of the extreme Catholics were 
the Guises, the Marshal of St. Andr4, the old Con- 
stable of Montmorency. Between these parties were 
the Politiques, among whom was the no me and wise 
Michel de I’Hopital and Catherine de’ Medici (widow 
of Henry II., mother of the three kin^, Francis II., 
Charles IX., and Henry III.), who aided now one, now 
the other, as her interest Lay. Under the young king, 
Francis IL, the Guises governed. (yond6, by the 
Conjuration d’Amboise, tried to kidnap the king, but 
the plot was discovered, and Cond4 had been condemned 
to be executed when the king died. 

Catherine do’ Medici, regent for her s., Charles IX. 
fl660-74), seemed in her ambition and cimning to 
favour all parties alike. She sent Mary Stewart back 
to Scotland and assembled the useless CoUoque de 
Poissy in which Catholic and Prot. doctors were to 
discuss the different points of faith. It did not pre- 
vent eight sanguinary Religious Wars (1662-94). 
The signal was the Massacre of Vassy (1562). In the 
first war Antoine de Bourbon died, leaving the kingdom 
of Navarre to his young s., Henry of B5am (later 
Henry IV.); the Marshal of St. ANdr4 died also at 
Dreux, and Francis of Guise was murdered. In the 
second, the Protestants tried, again in vain, to kidnap 
Charles IX. After the third, Cond4 having been 
treacherously killed at Jamac, the young kbg 01 
Navarre, his mother, Jeanne d’Albret, and Congny 
were left chiefs of the Protestants. Catherine de’ 
Medici had arranged Henry of Navarre’s marriage 
with her dau., Mar^erite, and when all the Protestants 
were in Paris for the marriage feast, the Massaorb of 
St. Bartholomew (Aug. 23-24, 1672) took place; 
Coligny and many others were killed. Jeanne d'Albret 
had died before, probably TOisoned. The massacres 
went on in the provinces, and the Protestants who had 
escaped began the fourth war. Henry HI. (1674-89) 
was little able to face the situation. Henry of Guise, 
bro. of Francis, defeated the Protestants headed by 
Henry of Navarre and the Duke of Alen9on, the kingk 
bro., at the battle of Dormans, The queen, neverthe- 
less, signed the Treaty of Loohes in favour of the 
Protestants. The Catholics, greatly incensed, formed 
La Ligue. After the sixth and seventh wars, ended by 
the Treaties of Bergerac (1677) and Pleix (1680), the 
Duke of Alen9on died. Henry IQ. had no s., and the 
JUgueRfAwishM Henry of Guise to suooaed. Henry IIL» 
dis l i kiy^g Guise as a rival, favoured Henry of Navatiu, 
and the eighth war, named Guerre des Trois HennSt 
began. £knry of Navam won at OmOnsst Guise Rt 
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Fimory and AuneaUf and beeiegred PariB ; after the day 
of Barrioades (1588) the king called the States-Qeneral 
at Blois. As they also were in favour of Guise, Heniy 
IIL caused him to be murderedL This aot increased 
Henry’s unpopularity; Paris and other towns shut 
their gates against him. He and Henry of Navarre 
had their camp at St. Cloud, and were besieging Paris 
when Henry 111. was murdered. 

The House of Bourbon (1689-1792). — Henry of 
Navarre, who became Hbnby IV. (1689-1010), was 
abandoned by the royal army, and went to Dieppe to 
meet reinforcements sent by Queen Elizabeth of 
England. He won the battles of Arqut$ (1689) against 
Mayenne, bro. of Henry of Guise, Ivry (1590) against 
the Liqueurs, and Aumale against the Spanish, who 
help^ the lAgueurs. The people were utterly weary 
of civil war ; the States-General were called and 
made apparent the self-seeking of adherents of the 
remaining Guises. A satiric pamphlet, the Satire 
Minippi^ did great service to Henry, who clinched 
matters by solemn acceptance of Rom. Catholicism 
in the basilica of St. Denis (1693). The Ligue was 
dissolved and the great Wars of Religion finished. 
The king signed the Edict of Nantes (1698) with the 
Protestants and the Peace of Vervins (1698) with the 
Spanish after his victory of Fontaine-Fraru^ise over 
them and Mayonne. The territorial unity of F. was 
restored and absolute monarchy came to its climax. 
In 1600 the king obtained the annulment of the 
marriage ho had been trapped into by Catherine 
de* Medici, and married the pope’s niece, Marie de* Medici. 
Hio wounds of the country after forty years of civil 
war were healed. Sully, Henry IV. ’s friend and chief 
minister, improved agpriculture and finances, con- 
structed canals and roads, protected labourers against 
tax collectors and nobles. After paying 235 million 
francs debt, Sully left 40 millions in the BastiQe. 
The Gobelin factories were reorganised and others 
established for silk, glass, artistic earthenware, 
and other home industries. Henry was full of ^eat 
schemes when he was murdered by Francois Ravaulac. 

Louis XIII. (1610-43) was only nine years old. 
His mother, Marie de’ Medici, recent, entrusted affairs 
to an Italian, Cone ini, whoso wife, Eleonora Galigai, 
had great influence over him. CJoncini was killed by 
the king’s orders, and Albert de Luynea did not fare 
better. The States-General of 1614 did little good 
except to bring imdcr the queen’s notice the young 
bp. of Lu^on (later Cardinal Richelieu), whom she 
made chief minister. That eminent statesman had a 
threefold plan for putting down (1) the nobles, (2) 
the Protestants, (3) the house of Austria. (1) The 
reli^ouB wars had revived the centrifugal tendencies of 
feuaalism and introduced an anti-national spirit. 
Bioholieu ordered the Count of (^lalais, the Marechal 
de Marillac, the Duke of Montmorency, and other 
magnates to be beheaded because they had called in 
the Spanish. Marie de’ Medici, who had joined in a 
conspiracy of the lords against her son and Richelieu, 
was exiled to CJompiegne, where she died. The last to 
fall were Cinq Mars and his friend, De Thou, executed 
for not betraying the plot. (2) Richelieu took La 
Rochelle, the Prot. stronghold, by building a huge 
^ke round it and reducing the inhabitants to famine. 
Tlio Peace of Alais, however, granted religious freedom. 
(3) The house of Austria was reigning over Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. Richelieu took ValteUna in 1624, and 
in 1629 secured the succession of the duchy of Mantua. 
He helped the Catholics diplomatically with money 
during the early periods or the Thirty Years War 
(1618-48), and m 1635 made France join openly in 
the ‘ French * or fourth period. He and Louis XHI. 
drove the Spanish from Picardy (1636) and took 
ArzaSr Artois, Alsace (minus Strassburg), the islands 
of St. Margaret and St. Honorat, St. Jean de Luz and 
Roussillon (1641-4^. In 1643 Cond6, Duke of 
Rnghien {U Grand OoTidi), won the battle of Bocroi 
against the Spanish; he and Turenne were successful 
at Fftib^irg and Nordlingen, CV)nd4 again at Lent, 


Austria had to sign the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), 
which marked the first decline of the Span, empire. 
F.’ oooupM Lorraine; her frontiers touched the 
Rhine. Richelieu, who, after Louis XI., contributed 
most to Fr. unity, did not enjoy the fruit of his work. 
He died in 1642, Louis XIII. next year. Louis had the 
great merit of bearing for eighteen years with a capable 
minister whom he disliked. 

Hifl 8 ., Louis XIV. (1643-1716), suoo. at the age 
of five. His mother, Anne of Austria, obtained the 
regency from the Parlement as Marie de’ Medici had 
done. JMazabin, who had suco. RicheUeu, was unpopular 
as an Italian, and nobles and ParUfnent repressed by 
RicheUeu, joined in the civil war of the Fronde. The 
queen had the leaders of the Parlement arrested, 
but the people rose and made barricades in Paris, 
and the queen was forced to fly to St. Germain with 
the young king (1649). Cond6 queUed Paris, but 
disagreed with l^zarin and joined the Spanish. 
Turenne besieged Paris in his turn, but ‘ The Great 
Mademoiselle,’ dau. of Gaston d’Orl6ans, the king’s 
uncle, compelled him to retire. However, the people 
of Paris begging for peace, the king proclaimed an 
amnesty (1653). The Frondeurs either flocked to 
the court and Mazarin or were exiled. During the 
Civil War Spain had again attacked the north and 
east of F. Turenne won the battlo of the Dunes, and 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees was made (1669). (jond6 
recovered hia possessions and honours. Louis XIV. 
married the Infanta Maria Theresa, dau. of Philip IV. 
of Spain. After Mazarin ’s death (1661) he showed 
great activity, common sense, and dignity, and was 
fortimate in ministers and counciUors. Colbert re- 
organised the finances and exposed the eur-intendant 
Fouquet. Louvois was minister of war. Conde, 
Turenne, Luxembourg, Catinat, Villars, etc., generals ; 
D’Estr5es, Duquesne, Tourville, Jam Bart, Duguay- 
Trouin, admirals, in Louis’s four groat wars. After the 
peace of the Pyrenees F. enjoyed six years* peace. 

There followed (1) the War of Devolution (1667). 
At the death of PhiUp IV. of Spain, Louis XIV., 
according to the right of * devolution,* claimed the 
Span. Netherlands for his wife, Maria ’nioresa. He 
was at first victorious, with t he help of Cond6, but the 
Dutch called England and Sweden into the Alliance 
of The Hague, and Louis XIV. was obliged to sign the 
■^rreaty of Aix-la-Chapollo (1668), which only left him 
Fr. Flanders. (2) War with Holland (1672-78). Those 
constant wars by which F. became famous left her 
exhausted at the close of the ‘ grand monarque’s * 
reign, and this exhaustion was one of the causes of the 
Ft. Evolution. The valiant resistance of William of 
Orange saved the Dutch Netherlands, and when the 
Peace of Nimoguon (1678) was signed, Spain paid for alL 
She conceded to F. towns in the east and north — 
[Valenciennes, Cambrai, Maubouge, etc., wliich Vauban 
I fortified strongly as frontier fortresses. Ton years of 
I peace followed for F. ; arts and lit. flourished. Louis 
I XIV. had reached the climax of his power and abused 
it. Ho assembled the Chambres de Reunion, tribunals 
which pronounced his all the towns and places attached 
to the territories he had gained by the last treaties. 
In 1685 he revoked the Edict of Nantes signed by hia 
grandfather, Henry IV. ; 100,000 Protestants went 
abroad with their money and industry. Others under 
Jean Cavalier (1701) went to the C5vennea and took 
arms. These Camiearde were reduced by the Dragon- 
nodes and by Villars who was sent against them. This 
aot strengthened Louis’s enemies. William of Orange 
formed the League of Augsburg between Holland, Spain, 
the emperor, some Ger. princes, and, after the Revolu- 
tion, England. (3) Wad of the League of Auosbubo 
OB Grand Allianob (1688-07). James 11. of England, 
whose cause Louis espoused, was beaten at the Boyne, 
and Tourville was defeated at La Hogue, but inland 
Luxembourg won the battles of Fleurus (1690), Stein- 
kerque (1692), and Neerwinden (1693), tal^ff so many 
flags from the enemy that he was surnamea * the up 
boisterer of Notre- Dame.* The Palatinate was taken 
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by LoQTois m belonging by right to the Princess 
Palatine, second wife of the Duke of Orldans, and 
burned and devastated. In Italy Catinat defeated 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy at Staff arde (1690) and 
La Marsaille (1693). When both sides were exhausted 
peace was si^ed at Ryswick (1697). Louis XIV. 
recognised William III. as king of England, allowed 
the Dutch to put garrisons in some towns of Flanders, 
and the Duke of Savoy received lY. possessions beyond 
the Alps. (4) War of the Spanish Succession 
^. 0 .) (1700-13), in which Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene inflicted great defeats on the French. Never- 
theless, by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) the Bourbon 
candidate kept Spain on condition of renouncing the 
crown of F. F. Kept her limits and colonies, except 
Nova Scotia, abandoned to Britain, who also received 
Gibraltar and Minorca. The country, however, was 
in a nitiful state. Louis XIV. died, preceded by the 
granada^hin, the Dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and 
Berry. His heir was his great-grandson, the Duke of 
Anjou, aged five. Louis had secretly married Madame 
de Maintenon (q.v.) in 1684. The ‘ Age of Louis XIV.* 
was a period rich in lit. and art. 

Durmg the minority of Louis XV. (1715-41) his 
uncle, Philip of Orl&ins, the notorious regent, 
governed and inaugurated a court reaction after 
Madame de Maintenon’s severity. Licence and luxury 
prevailed. F. wanted money at all costs, and it was 
then that the Soot, banker, Law, proposed hia system 
of paper money. The Royal Bank was established 
and its shares rose from 6090 to 25,000 franca. A 
new Indian Co.', including that founded by Colbert, 
was created to capitalise the treasures of Louisiana 
and the Mississippi valley, and led to wild speculation. 
Bankruptcy followed, besides a war in which the regent, 
Britain, Holland, and Austria, now suddenly become 
allies, joined against Spain. The war was caused by 
Alberoni, Philip V.’s minister, who had utilised Span, 
discontent with the Treaty of Utrecht for his private 
purposes, and Spain was subdued. After the Regent’s 
death, the Duke of Bourbon governed long enough 
to arrange the king's raarriago with Maria, dau. of 
Stanislas Leezinski, king of Poland. In 1733 the aged 
Cardinal Fleury, the new minister, took the part of 
the king’s father-in-law in the War of the Polish 
Succession, ended by the Treaty of Vienna (1738). 

After a short peace, the War of the Austrian 
Succession (1741-48) broke out. F. took no active 
part until its later stages, but it cost her 1200 million 
francs. Louis XV. had quitted himself well on the 
battlefield, and become popular, but his education had 
been deplorable ; he retired to Versailles and led an 
indolent life, ruled by Mme do Pompadour, Mme du 
Barry, and other mistresses whom ho allowed to meddle 
in State affairs. His invaluable minister, Choiseul, 
tried to prevent the disasters of the Seven Years 
War (q.v.) (1766-63), but fell before a court intrigue. 
Choiseul worked the pacte de famille (1761) between 
the Bourbons of France, Spain, and the two Sicilies, but 
Louis XV. had to accept the disastrous Treaty of 
Paris (1763). F. recovered some of the West Indies 
and places in India, but gave Louisiana to Spain (who 
ceded Florida to Britain), Oinada {q.v.) to Britain, 
and promised to pull down the port of Dunkirk. Under 
the administration of Choiseul, Lorrame and Corsica 
were joined to F. (1768-69). Eds successors, engaged 
in struggles with the Parlements, did not interfere 
in the division of Poland between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia. The Jansenut heresy was causing 
trouble also ; the ParlemerU of Paris took part against 
the pope, who had issued the bull Unigenitus. 

At his death Louis XV. left to his grandson, Louis 
XVL (1774-92), a kingdom lowered in the eyes of 
Europe, with court intrigues, religious quarrels, in- 
creasing taxes, and parloments ready to oppose royalty. 
The philosophers were writing against institutions 
and aBusest and disturbuig the people’s minds. The 
new king was honest and patriotic, but had not stren^h 
for this crisis. There was no social equality in the 


division of land, taxes, trades, eto. The ministers, 
Turgot, Malesherbes, Neoker, tri^ to improve matters, 
beginning with finances, but the nc^les resented 
economic measures which touched themselves ; the 
ministers were dismissed one after the other. In 1776 
Louis XVI. very unwillingly was drawn into the 
Amer. War of Independence (1775-83) by the enthusi- 
asm of his nobles. La Fayette and Rooliambeau went 
to fight under Washin^on. llio Fr. fleet won vic- 
tories, and by Treaty o? Versailles (1783) F. recovered 
her colonies of Senegal, West Indies, and India, and the 
freedom of others, and was allowed to rebuild Dunkirk’s 
fortifications, while Britain lost Minorca ; finances 
wore in a worse state than before. Calonne, then 
Brienne, tried to raise now taxes, Parlement resisting. 
Queen Marib-Antoinkttb of Austria, dau. of Maria- 
Theresa, who was of Brieiino’s party, was publicly 
insulted. Louis XVI. recalled Nccker, who assemblea 
the States - General (1789), in which the people had 
double the number of representatives of the nobles or 
the clergy. In a preparatory meeting, the ‘ Prinoiplsa 
of 1789 ’ were drawn up, *.«. a now constitution for JF. ; 
the LY. Revolution (q.v.) had come. 

The First Republic (1792-1804) was proclaimed 
Sep. 22, 1792. Louis XVI. was guillotined in Jan. 
1793, Marie Antoinette in Oct. Ine dauphin, Louia 
XVII., died June 8, 1796. At the news of lx)uis XVL’s 
execution, nearly the whole of Europe had made the 
First Coalition, and marched to the Fr. frontiers. 
Ornot * organised victory.* Hocho conquered on 
the Rhino (1793), Houchard was victorious agaiiut 
the British at Hondschoote and Dutch at ^Menin, 
Jourdan at Wattignies and Fleurua (1794), and Piohegru 
in Holland. On Jan. 20, 1795, the four N. armies 
entered Amsterdam, though in rags, without shoes, 
in the snow. In the south, Dumerbion, Massena, 
and Bonaparte had taken the camp of Sorgio (1794) ; 
Dumouriez had entered Catalonia ; Moncey and La 
Tour d’Auvergne occupied the Basque provinces. 
Spain, Prussia, and Holland drew out of the Coalition, 
and signed the Peace of Basel (1795), which gave P. 
the left bank of the Rhine. The Civil War of Vendie 
had been sustained after the king’s death, but Hoohe 
subdued the last signs of revolt at Quiheron 
The people of Paris rose for the last time against the 
Convention (Oct. 6, 1796), and were subdueil by 
Barras and Bonaparte. The next government was 
the Directory {Oonseil des Anciens, ‘ des Cinq-Cents ’), 
the five ‘ directors ’ being Barras, Rowbell, li R4veii- 
licre-Lepeaux, Le Tourneur, and Carnot (1796-99). It 
had to free F. from invasions. Bonaparte, with 
Mass6na, Augereau, S^rurier, and Berthier, crossed the 
Alps, and won the victories of Monienotle, Mondovi, 
Lodi, Castiglione, Arcole, Rivoli, eto. Hoche, Moreau, 
and Dosaix fought on the Danube. Bonaparte signed 
with Austria the Treaty of Gampo-Formio (1797) • 
Britain still remaining hostile, Bonaparte attacked 
her in Egypt. He went from Toulon (1798) to Alex- 
andria, was victorious at the Pyramid and entered 
Cairo ; but Nelson defeated Admiral Villeneuve. 
Bonaparte, inland, won at Mont Thabor and Aboukir. 
All the European Powers, except Spain, had now 
formed the Second Coalition. Bonaparte was recalled 
to Paris, and the coup d^itat of ‘ 18 Bnimaire * followed. 

The Consulate (1799-1804) was formed, with Bona- 
parte as First Consul for ten years, and Cambac6rfo 
and Lebrun as colleagues. In less than two years 
Napoleon {q.v.) reformed the services, created the 
^nk of F., negotiated with Romo the Concordat (1801), 
which fixed the standing of the Church, b^an the 
Code Napolion, and instituted the Ligion (THonneur 
(1802). To face the Second Coalition he crossed the 
Great St. Bernard and won the battle of Marengo 
(1800). An attempt in Paris to take his life, made 
by the Royalists through Georges Cadoudal, increased 
hw popularity. Peace was aimed with Austria at 
Lunevule (1801), and with Britain (1802). The 
First Empire. After being elected consul for life 
( 1802 ), and escaping a second attempt on his life by 
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the seme conspimton, Bonamrte accwted the Senate 
and people's suttrage, and beoame Emperor. Pope 
Sins Vll. came to Paris and crowned him and bis wife, 
the Empress Josephine (May 18, 1804). Royalists 
came back in numbers and resumed their titles. The 
emperor adopted Josephine's children by a first 
marriage. Prince Eugene do Beauhamaia and Hortonse, 
who m. Louis Bonaparte, Napoleon L's bro., and was 
the mother of Napoleon III. Napoleon I. was deposed 
(April 1814), and Louis XVIII., Count of Provence, bro. 
of Louis XVI., was called to the throne. Napoleon 
abdicated in favour of his son (April 20). The First 
Restoration (1816) was maintained, the new king 
signing the ‘ Charter of 1814,* maintaining the insti- 
tution of the Revolution. The Treaty of Paris, signed 
with the seven Powers who had been leagued against 
Napoleon, put back the limits of F. to what they 
were in 1790 ; foreign troops evacuated the country. 
The new king was not popular, and Napoleon, au fait 
with what was going on in F., escaped from Elba, and 
entered the Tuilories (March 20, 1815) as Louis XVHL 
was leaving for Ghent. He reigned over F- for a 
HuioiBED Days (Lm Cent Jours). The armies of the 
Allies returned ; Napoleon faced them, but was 
defeated at Waterloo (Juno 18, 1816), and secluded at 
St. Helena, where he died. May 5, 1821. Louis XVIII. 
(1815-24) came back — Second ReBtoratlon (1815-30). 
By the Treaties of Vienna and Paris, F. lost some 
puces in the north and oast, and a new division of 
Europe was made. Louis XVIII. treated the Bona- 
partists with great severity, and the Royalists allowed 
massacres in F., called the White Terror (because of 
the Bourbons* white flag), in which Marshal Ney 
perished (Dec. 7, 1816). The king governed with 
ministers (Richelieu, Descazes, VillMo) and two 
Assemblies, the Chambre dea pairs and the Ghambre 
des diputis; an electoral law and a conscription act 
were passed. An array was sent to Spain to put 
down a revolt and to restore Ferdinand VII. In 
1820 Louvel, an enemy of the Bourbons, killed the 
Duke of Berry, second son of Louis XVIII. ’s bro., 
the Count d* Artois (afterwards Charles X.); but the 
Duchess of Berry seven months after the assassina- 
tion gave birth to a son, the Duke of Bordeaux 
(later Count of Chambord, d. 1883), Charles X. 
(1824-30) became very unpopular by granting an 
enormous indemnity to the imigrla. With his ministers, 
Martignao, Polignao, Bourdonnaio, and Bourraont, he 
made enactments doing away with the freedom of 
the press, and introducing a new mode of election. 
Paris revolted (July 27-29, 1830). The king abdicated 
in favour of his grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux, whom 
the pooplo refused. Under Charles X., Britain, F., 
and Russia won the battle of Navarino (1827) over 
the Turks, and established the independence of Greece. 

The Chamber of Deputies elected Louis -Philippe 
(1830-48), Duke of Orleans, who had fought for the 
Revolution at Valmy and Jemmapes. He took the 
name of ‘ King of the French,’ accepted the Charter 
of 1814, and the three-coloured flag. The minister 
Casimir P6rior kept the Austrians in chock at Ancona 
and repressed the riots in Lyons, but unfortunately 
died of cholera (1832). Marshal Soult, Guizot, Thiers, 
and Broglie succeeded to power, and put down the 
Vendie, raised by the Duchess of Berry, who wanted 
to enthrone her s., the Duke of Bordeaux. Antwerp 
was taken by a Fr. army, establishing Belgian inde- 
pendence of Holland, Algeria was conquered (1834-47), 
UohBtantine was taken (1837), the battle of Mazagran 
won (1840) ; Marshal Bugeaud was victorious at 
L'Isly (1844) ; Abd-ol-Kader surrendered to General 
Lamorioi^re (1847). Louis - Philippe escaped death 
several times, notably in 1835 in Fieschi's plot. In 
1842 his eldest s., the Duke of Orleans, who was very 
popular, died. Tnie king and Guizot having refused 
eleotoral reform, revolution broke out (Feb. 24). 
I/>ai8-Pliilippe resigned in favour of his grandson, a 
child, the Count of Paris. 

But theSeoond Republic (1848-52) was proclaimed. 


In 1838 primary schools bad been organised. The 
Second Boi)ablio established universal male suflrage. 
Capital punishment for political offences was abolish^. 
Louis Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon L, was elected 
Pres. He sent an army to Rome to restore the Pope, 
and made the law of 1860 giving the direction of educa- 
tion to the clergy and congregations. On Deo. 2, 1861, 
he made a coup d'itat and formed a now constitution 
which made him Pres, for ten ^ars. 

The Second Empire. — On Deo. 2, 1852, ho was made 
Emperor as Napoleon III. (1852-70). He married 
(1856) Eug6me de Monti jo, the Empress Eugdnie, and 
had a s., the Prince Imperial, killed in Zululand (1879). 
Napoleon III. undertook several wars, beginning with 
the Crimean (g.f.) (1864-66), in alliance with Britain. 
Peace was signed at Paris, 1866. In 1859 Britain 
and F. made a oampai^ in China ; Generals Grant and 
Cousin-Montauban to(3c the forts of Pei-ho (Aug. 1860), 
and won the battles of Tehang-Kia and Palikao. In 
Italy (1869-60) the Count of Cavour, Victor Emman- 
uel's minister, induced Napoleon III., after the con- 
spiracy of Orsini and Piotri, to help Italy against 
Austria. After the victories of Montebello, Paleatro, 
Magenta, Soljerino, the Treaty of Zurich was signed. 
Austria ^ve Lombardy to the emperor, who re- 
nounced Piedmont in exchange for Savoy and the 
county of Nice (1860). Later Napoleon III. helped 
Italy to get Venetia. 

An Austrian prince was, with Napoleon’s approval, 
made emperor of Mexico ; the Mexicans revolted ; F. 
had to rail back her troops and Maximilian was killod 
at Queretaro (1867). Faidherbe also extended Fr. 
dominion in Senegal over Cayor, Bondo, and Bambouk. 
In 1853-67 Randon subdued Kabylie (Algeria). In 
Aiinam (Indo-China), after the war (1861-62), the 
Emperor Tu-Duo had to allow religious freedom and 
give up to Franco the*' provinces of Saigon, Bien-Hoa, 
and Mytho. Three more provinces were added in 
1867. 

. The Franco- German War (see separate ariiole 
under that heading) took place 1870-71. After 
the disaster of Sedan, the ministers, Jules Favro, 
Gambetta, and Troohu, proclaimed the Third Republic 
(Sep. 4, 1870). The Prussians bosiogod Paris 

(Sep. 19), which surrendered through famine (Jan. 
28, 1871). By the Treaty of Frankfort (May 10, 
1871) F. lost Alsace and half Lorraine, but kept 
Belfort. She had, besides, to pay 6 billion francs 
(£200,000,000) to Germany. In Paris the Royalist 
party under Thiers did not welcome the Republic ; 
this incensed the people, who rose (March 18, 1871) and 
instituted the Commune, by which each local unit was 
to govern itself freely. The Assembly retired to 
Versailles, besieged and took Paris (Amy 28), and 
deported or kuled the revolutionaries. But the 
factions were not satisfied. Thiers had to resign 
(May 24, 1873), after having, in two years, paid the 
heavy war indemnitv, and sent the (Germans out of 
the country. Marshal MaoMahon was elected for 
seven years (1873-79). The Royalists would have 
triumphed had the Count of (Dhambord not insisted 
on bringing back the white flag of royalty (Aug. 27# 
1873). The National Assembly retired (1876). The 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies governed under a 
Pres., elected for seven years at a congress of the two 
Chambers. MaoMahon, too much inclined to the 
Royalists, resigned ; Jules Gr^vy was elected Pres. 
(Jan. 30, 1879). After him came Sadi Carnot (Deo. 
1887), murdered at Lyons by an ItaL anarchist (June 
1894), Casimir- P4rier (1894), F61ix Faure (1895), l^mile 
Loubet (1899), Armand Fallidres (1906), Raymond 
Poincar6 (Jan. 1913). 

Camot'^residenoy saw the Boulanger (^.v.) incident, 
Panama Canal (q.v.) scandals (see al^ Lssseps). 
Dreyfus cose (see Anti-Semitism) occurred, 1898-99, 
and Fashoda incident, 1898. In 1904 F. recognised 
Britain's influence in Egypt, and Britain agreM to 
F.’s predominanoe in Morocco (^.v.). By Separation 
Law, 1905, official religion was abolished, and no 
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State fifties are paid to oleiicst while religious 
instruotion was to be gradually superseded* Socialism 
flourishes in F., strikes are common, and Syndicalism 
(g.e.) nows. 

Under the Third Republic many railways, canals, 
and ports have been constructed. The Fr. colonies 
have been extended. In 1879 Savorgnan do Brazza 
established the Fr. Congo ; a Fr. Protectorate was 
declared over Tunis (1881); a new expedition went 
to Tonkin and succoedod in taking of Son-Tay (Deo. 17, 

1883) , Bac-Ninh (March 12, 1884); Fr. I-*rotectorate 
proclaimed over Annam ; Treaty of Tion-Tsin (May 12, 

1884) recognised Fr. establishment in Tonkin. In 
Sudan victories were won over Ahmadon (1890) and 
Samorv, prisoner of F. (1899). In 1893 Bonnier 
took Timouktu. In Dahomey General Dodds cy)- 
turod King Behanzin (1804) and established a ^r. 
Protectorate. Conquest of Madagascar : General 
Duchesne took Tananarivo (1896). On the Red Sea, 
establishment in Djibouti (1900). In 1900 F. took 
possession of Tn-Salah and In Bahr in the oases of 
Toiiat in S. Algeria. An alliance was made between 
F. and Russia (1807) to babinco the Triple AlUaneo 
(Germany, Austria, and Italy) and maintain peace in 
Europe. An Anglo-Fr. Entente (1904) facilitated con- 
solidation of Fr. |iower in Morocco. Fr. minislries 
follow each other m quick succession, but the Third 
Republic remains flrmly established. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

At the time of the Roman Conquest (58-60 b.o.) Gaul 
was inhabited by Iberian and Celtic peoples. They 
snoko Gallic, a language which was not written ; 
the Druids maintained oral scholarship, and the 
language disappeared with them about throe cent’s 
after the Conquest (except in Brittany, which stood 
apart). The Gauls, less civilised than the Romans, 
adopted their language, the popular Latin, which 
became the Romance language (Autun, Bordeaux, 
and Ijyona possessed celebrated schools where learned 
Latin was professed). The Franks conquered Gaul, 
IV.-V. cent. ; they adopted the Romance language, 
but about 900 Germanic words, mostly of war, law, 
and titles, were introduced. 

The oldest written documents in Romance language 
are the Oloses de Reichenau (748), a sort of glossary of 
the Bible ; the Serment de Strasbourg (842), an agree- 
ment between the two grandsons of Cliarlemagne, 
which shows that the Romance tongue was sufficiently 
established to necessitate a copy in both Romance 
and German. The Cantilene of St. Eulalia (IX.-X. 
cent.) and a poem on The Life of St. Liger of Autun 
(X» cent.) are the oldest pieces of Fr. poetry known. 
By the XL cent, the Fr. language was formed, Fr. 
lit. flourished and its influence was felt all over 
Europe, but there was no unity as yet in the tongue. 
Different dialects existed, due to diflerences of raoe— 
Langue dtOd in the north and Langue d'Oc in the south, 
from oil (Lat. hoc illud) and oc (Lat. hoc) meaning * yes * 
in the respeotive dialects. A line drawn from La 
Rochelle to Grenoble would make a fair division of the 
country as regards languages. For the Langue d’Oo, 
see Pbovbkox. 

The Langue d^Oil was subdivided into Normand, 
Picard, Bourguignon, Lorrain, and the dialect of Ile- 
de-Franoo called Francis, The official acta and 
literary works of each province were at flrst written in 
its own dialect. Roger Bacon, in his Opue Majua 
fe. 1286)» mentions those dialects. The dialect of lle- 
de-Franoe prevailed for political reasons ; in 987 
Hugh Cajjet, Duke of France, usurped the throne and 
made Paris his capital ; until the middle of the XIII. 
cent, the Capetians had little influence in the country, 
but thereafter the Fr. dialect extended with their rufe, 
and in less than three cent’s the other three dialects 
became patois which can still be found in provincial 
literary works of the Middle Ages. French was flrst 
used in the provinces for offioial acts, then in literary 
works t finally it was adopted by all educated people 


The process was accomplished in XIV. and XV. cent’s. 
The strong influence exercised by ItaL Ronaissauce led 
to ingress of Ital. words. Joachim dn Bellay, in his 
Diftnse et Illustration dc la Langue franqaisc (1548), 
and Roiisard (1624-85) and the other members of the 
Pleiade introduced Litin words. Malherbe (1656- 
1628), the Hotel de Rambouillet, and the Diction- 
naire de V Academic (1694) worked a purist reform 
which left the language poorer, but it developed again 
under the great fibers of XVII., XVIII., and XIX. 
cent’s ; late additions (20,000 words and more) are 
due to struggle of the Classiques and Bomantiques, 
progress of journalism, science, industry, and better 
knowledge of foreign lit. 

As to construction, the Lan(jue d*0'il had two oases 
(instead of six as in Latin) ; later French drops thorn 
all, but becomes analytic, i.e. employs different forms 
and prepositions to mark cases, and takes the article. 
Agreement of adjectives was retained but not always 
observed in old French. A new form of conjugation 
(the infinitive with an auxiliary) was used. About 800 
doublets are to be found in French ; they are words 
of learned Ijatin in which tonic accent has been mis- 
placed, introduced again into the language, cf. ports, 
portique ; fraile, fragile, 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

French literature begins when the Langue d'Oil and 
the Langue d*Oc (see Fii. Language) are definitely 
shaped ; latter was employed by irouhademra in 
Provence {q.v.), former by northern trouvirea in Fr. 
lit. proper. Political, legal, and religious documents 
are found in early times in prose in vernacular, but 
pure lit. commences and for long time continues in 
verse only. 

Poetry in Middle Ages. — The earliest form, 
cantilena {chant), parent of the later chanson, is sup- 
posed to have existed in VII. cent., but first that 
remains is song of Ste. Eulalie (IX.-X. cent.); metrical 
lives of the saints followed, and led way to XI.*oent. 
lives of the heroes, or Chansons de gksth {i.e. of deed), 
which form a cycle of stories about Fr. heroes, chief of 
whom was Charlemagne ; the glory of early Fr. lit., the 
1 Chanson de Roland, was first discovered at Oxford, 
1837. Romances followed as epic poems ; romances 
of Arthurian cycle, which came into being in Brittany 
in XII. cent., wore turned into prose at close of cent, 
by Chrestien de Troyes. The Cycle of Antiquity is 
name given to those of the genre of same period 
1 which took classio themes ; Benoit do Ste. -More, who 
wrote the Roman de Troie, is supposotl to have been 
also author of romans of .^neas and Thebes ; Alex- 
andre, by Ijambert le Tors and Alexandre de Bemay, 
and Julitts Ccesar are famous examples. Early 
chronicles also took form of poems ; Waco wrote Bmt 
{Estoire des Bretons) before 1 165, and Rou {Oeste des ^ 
Normans), 1164-70 ; Jordan Fantosme’s chroniole of 
war between Henry IL and hb son was written 1173-74, 
the valuable Thomas d Beckett of Gamier de Pont 
Sainte-Maxenoe, 1177. 

The Fabliaux were a oharaoteristio form of 
XII. and XIU. cent’s; translations or imitations of 
iEson’s fables, they were the vehicle of worldly wisdom 
and numour of the time, and so parent of important 
forms of later literature ; example, Le Vair Palfroi, 
Eastern stories were versified as in Sept Sages, The 
Fox Cyclb {Roman de renart) of XIII. cent, is an im- 
portant body of poems of amusing and didaotio 
nature ; love of allegory, satire, and a frank natural- 
, ness are shown in great poem of early XIII. cent., 
the Romon de la roec, by Guillaume de Lortis, 
completed by Jean de Meung (1260-c. 1305) ; pro- 
Renaissance pagan spirit in Aucasain etNicoUlte (XlII. 
cent., author unknown). Verse was to the Middle 
Ages the most obvious way of convejying instruotion ; 

, castoiements (chastisements, principle) were drawn 
^ for guidance of youth, while Robert de Blois penned 
Ik Ohastiement des damss. Bestiaires, lapidaires, and 
voUicraires gave teohnioal matters in form easy to 
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remember, and correspond to the weather folk-lore and 
other rhymes still handed down in England. Most 
important class of aU is Lyrio Poetry, in its varieties 
of strvefUes, jeiix^partis, motets^ late, virelaie, and 
paetoureUee ; Audefroi le Bastard and Mario do France 
(XII. cent.), Thibaut do Champagne, Kuteboeuf, and 
Adam do la Hallo (XIII. oent.) are ohiof early lyric 
poets. Guillaumo do Machault (c. 1300-80) is ono 
of earliest experimenters in metre ; his pupil, Eustacho 
Deschamps (c. 1340-c. 1410), evolved entire art poitique ; 
XIV. and XV. cent’s saw rise of rondeau, rondolet, 
ballade, ©to. Alain Char tier (1392-c. 1440) and Christine 
de Pisan (1363-1430) enjoyed great reputation at 
time, but names which have remained aro those of 
Charles d’ Orleans (1391-1466), and, supreme in Fr. 
medissval lit., Villon (q.v.). 

Drama. — Miracle plays commenced XII. cent. ; 
poem of Adam do la Halle, Robin et Marion, pastourelle 
in dialogue, led later to genuine secular dmma. The 
Miracles of Notre Dame (XIV. cent.) form forty-throe 
plays ; from 1450 the Miracles were called MysUres, 
and may be divided into three cycles : Old Tesianteni, 
New Testament (arranged in three parts by Anioul and 
Simon Greban about 1450), and Saints. In XV. cent, 
appeared the Moralitis, farces, and soties; a master- 
piece is farce of the Avocat Pntelin (author unknown). 
The Miracles were acted in XV. cent, by the Confr6rie 
de la Passion, and the secular plays by the Clerca de 
la Basoche. From 1648 the two societies joined. 

Prose In Middle Ages. — Prose, uscjd in earliest times 
for legal purposes, first commenced to be employed 
for belles-lettres in chronicles, usually written in verse 
or Lat. prose; Gcoffre}^ de Villehardoum (1160-1213) 
wrote first Fr. history in vernacular in description of 
Fourth Crusade. Joinvillo ^224-1317) left a History 
of 8t, Louis ; first manuscript was lost, but a learned 
editor, Natalis de Wailly, reconstituted it from his 
notes. Les Grandee Chroniquea de St. Denis, begun in 
XIII. cent., under Mathiou do Vendome, abbot of St. 
Denis, and continued by laymen, are annals of kings 
of France to crowning of Louis XI. — called later 
Orandes Chrontques de France. Froissart (1337-1410), 
the greatest liistorian of Middle Ages, dealt with 
period 1352-1410; Philippe de Comines (1445-1611) 
loft admirable Memoires of IjOuis XI. ’s reign and 
Charles VIII.’s expeditions beyond the Alps. Aucassin 
et Nicolette is partly in verso, partly in prose ; Le 
Petit Jehan de Saintri, by Antoine de La Salle (1398- 
1461), is an early prose novel. T^a Sallo is the accredited 
compiler of the famous Cent NouvcXlcs Nouvelles and 
Les Quinze Joies de Mariage, first masterpieces of 
Ft. prose ; sermons and translations of Bible and 
Latin authors loom large. 

Renaissance. — One of greatest periods of Fr. lit. is 
that of the Kcnaissanco (q.v.), wliich affected Franco 
long before England ; Fr. period, indeed, came to an 
end soon after Eng. perioa, the ago of Shakespeare, 
began ; France at this tune was literary leader of 
Europe. 

PoETKV. — The poetical movement was’ carried 
out by the PUiaae, seven literary stars — Ronsard 
(1624-86), Joachim dii BoUay (1525-60), Jean Daurat 
(1608-88), tutor of Ronsard, Etienne Jodelle (1632- 
73), R6my Belleau (1528-77), Jean Antoine de Balf 
(1632-89), and Pontus do Tyard (d. 1606), who 

formulated a new poetical creed, and, while adopting 
much from the classics, tried every poetical experi- 
ment and obtained wonderful graco and ease of form. 
One of last of mediseval school was Pierre 
Gringoire (1475-1644), who continued to produce 
moralities and ahegorical poems in the old forms ; 
element ^ Marot (1497-1644), who preceded the 
Ronsardists, introduced the sonnet and founded a 
fiohool which prepared the humanistic outbreak, 
although at once pushed into the background when 
the classical movement began. The Hiiade*a aims 
are set forth in Du BeUay's Defense et illustration de la 
langus frant^aise (1649); a vast classical importation 
of wor^ and fancies constituted a permanent con- 


tribution to Fr. culture, although much of their 
coining was subsequently repudiate. 

Drama. — Jodelle had the task of renovating drama ; 
Cliopdtre (1662) and Didon, though of little value, 
had mat infliionce on future tragedy through choice 
of subject, fewness of characters, and observation of 
three classical Unities. Jacques Gr6vin (c. 1640-70), 
Robert Gamier (1646-1601), Antoine do Montchrestien, 
and Pierre Larivey developed tragedy and comedy on 
classical linos. 

Prose. — The aims of the PUiade were not accepted 
by the first great prose- writer of France (excepting La 
Salleb Rabelais (end of XV. cent.-1633), whose 
Oargantua (1536) and Pantagruel (1535-52) rank 
among the great comio masterpieces of lit., and 
burlesqued human society in general and that of 
XVI. cent, in particular. His mockery of the latin- 
isants Ronsard never forgave, and retaliated by a 
farcical epitaph on Rabelais, which fixed his reputat ion 
for generations and was only corrected quite recently. 
Marguerite de Navarre (1492-1549) used her ascendancy 
over her bro., Francis I., to encourago the classical 
school ; her Heptamlron imitated Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 
written with much freedom of language, it is one of 
chief productions of Fr. Renais.sance. Memoirs and 
biographies figure prominently in XVI. cent. Mar- 
guerite de Valois, ‘ m Reine Margot* dau. of Henri II., 
wrote Mhnoires; Brant6me (1527-1614) recounted 
the scandals of the most licentious court in history, 
and, with equal skill, lives of illustrious soldiers of 
his ago ; an unknown writer, signing himself * Le 
Loyal Serviteur,* wrote Histoire du gentil seigneur de 
Dayart. Bbiise do Montluo (1501-77) dictated his 
Gommentairea from memory, without notes, in con- 
versational style, not always grammatical, but 
vigorous and graphic. John Calvin (1509-64) has 
often been called the father of Fr. proso ; ho sot 
example of clearness, lightness, great result obtained 
with least means, and absolute absence of the forced 
not© — qualities which have remained distinctions of 
his tongue ; his Institution of Christian Religion (1536), 
then unparalleled in style, was less representative 
of tho cent, than works of that groat Fr. writer of 
its close, Montaigne (1533-92), the parent of much 
in Shakespeare, and still a mine for literary men 
and philosophers ; his Essais, begun in 1572, treat 
of everything — God, religion, politics, poetry, manners, 
virtues, vices, dress, trade, his own life and travels, 
and especially his friendship with La Bootie, with 
little arrangement or order. Saint Fran9ois de Sales 
(1667-1622), bp. of Genova, founded m Annecy, Savoy, 
tho Academic fU^imontane, whose emblem, an orange 
tree in bloom, is applicable to his style, exquisitely 
flowery and graceful Never since the Imitation had 
a devotional book become so popular as his Intro- 
duction d la Vie divote (1608) and Traiii de V Amour de 
Dieu (1614). Translations of Amvot (1513-93), bp. 
of Auxerre (among them Plutarchwa Lives), were and 
are considered models of stylo. Of great political 
importance in its time was the Satire Minippie (1694), 
which ridiculed the Ligue and did much to secure the 
throne for Henry of Navarre. It is a pamphlet com- 

? osed by six very grave and learned bourgeois jof 
aris : Jacques Gmot, Nicolas Rapin, Joan Passerat, 
Florent Chrostien, Pierre Pithou, and Gilles Durant ; 
conceived and drafted bv Pierre le Roy, canon of 
Rouen. Jean Bodin (1530-96) was a noted political 
theorist. 

First hall ol the XVII. century. — The happy 
classical and romantic blend of XVI. cent, gave placo 
to severer classicism under what is now felt to nave 
been the evil influence of Mallierbo (1656-1628), a 
reformer, who thought to reform Fr. language and versi- 
fication vitiated by Ronsard. As a matter of fact, he 
merely made a choice amoncst the forms left by 
Ronsard, omitting some exceUont ones which have 
been taken up with success by modem poets, but ho 
arrested poetioal movement. Products of the early 
XVn. cent, are the drama, which oommonces its great 
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■g«» miioellaneoat prose, beginnings of aoademy and 
ssUon movement. 

The H6td de RambouilUt, the first Fr. salon, was for 
forty years the place where the art of conversation, 
languaM, wit, and manners were brought to perfection. 
The Amrquiae de Rambouillet (1688-1666) and her 
dau., Julie d’Angennes (afterwards Duchess of Mon* 
tausier), weloom^ all literary and high-bom men. 
Voiture (1698-1648), for instance, the son of a wine 
merchant, and author of witty letters, epigrams, and 
quatrains, was there on equal footing with aristocrats. 
Other salons were opened in imitation ; afieotations 
which resulted from the institution deserved the severe 
censure of Moliore in his Pricieiises ridicules. The 
AoadAmib FBANgAiSB (1635), under the patronage of 
Kichelieu, had for its object to fix the language ; Con- 
rart (1603-75) was its originator; the first Slition of 
the Dictionnaire de V Acadimie came out, 1694, the 
seventh, 1878 ; a grammar was written by R6gnior 
Desmarais (1705). Vaugelas (1685-1650), the chief 
grammarian of the classical period, with Malherbe, 
the HCiel de Rambouillet^ the Acad6mie fran^iset and 
J. Q. Balzao (1597-1664) did most towards forming 
the Pr. language of XVII. cent. ; J. G. Balzao created 
f)rose oratoire, endowing the Academy with a prize for 
the subject. 

Dbama. — P ierre Corneille (1606-84) is father of Fr, 
tragedy; chief works, Le Gid (1636), Horace (1640), 
Ginna (1640), Polyeucte (1643), which met with great 
success, thanks to the good taste of the public ; ho and 
Rotrou (1600-60), his friend, inspired Racine, Molioro, 
Quinault, Regnard, and others. 

Pros^. — P rose like tho drama flourished as poetry 
decayed. Descartes (1596-1660) and Pascal (1623- 
62) were both masters of style and of metaphysics ; 
Descartes* Discourse on the method of using the Reason 
(1637) introduced philosophy in the vernacular; it 
mot with instant recognition ; chief tlunkors of time 
were tho Cartesians ; tho Aeadimie dea Sciences (1666), 
Cartesian at its foundation, later became Newtonian. 
Pascal is intimately connected with Port- Roy altun abboj^ 
of Bernardinos, near Paris, founded 1204 and reformed 
1602 by the Abbess Ang^lique Arnauld, sister of 
Antoine Arnauld (1607-1619), le grand Arnauld. llie 
religious house was removed to Paris (1626), and the 
original abbey, Port-Royal-des-Ghamps, became resi- 
dence of learnt men, mostly friends and relatives of 
Arnauld, all Jansenists ; they formed a remarkable 
school. Pascal published his Lettres provinciales to 
defend tho Port-Royal jOTsenlsts against the Jesuits 
in French so that everybody might follow tho debate ; 
his Pensecs is also a masterpiece of Fr. prose. M6zeray 
(1610-83), Mme do Soud6ry (1607-1701), Cyrano do 
Bergerac (1620^55), and SuUy (1560-1641) left much 
of interest in history, novels, and memoirs. 

The Agre of Louis XIV.— The period 1660-1716 is 
called Le Sihle de Louis XIV., becauso that king exer- 
cised an influence marked, though indirect, on con- 
temporary writers ; masteipiooes crowded in during 
his reign. 

Poetry and Drama. — Boileau (1636-1711), in his 
Art Poitique (1669-74), Satires, etc., Liid down, in 
admirable style, laws of verse. Very different from 
his expressive classicism was the work of La Fontaine 
(1621-95), whose Fables, an ‘ ample comedy with a 
hundred different acts,* develop one of the best med,i- 
asval kinds of verse. Another comic spirit, of wider 
range, but tied in classical bonds, is Mohdre (1622-73), 
one of France’s greatest names. His excellence is in 
width of view, tolerance of judgment, a great comio 
spirit, and pure sense of fun. It has been objected 
that Les Pricieuses ridicules (1669), Les Femmes sav- 
antes (1672), Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (1670), 
Le Maiade imaginaire (1673), amusing as they are, 
are t 3 rpo 8 , not people; but Le Misanthrope (1666), 
Tartufe (1667), and UAvare (1668) are immortal por- 
traits with no undue exaggeration. Racine (1639-09), 
the great tragio ppet, introduced innovation of simple 
plot, in which the hearer's attention is kept only oy 


bterest of characters and beauty of verso, and enriched 
literary language by using common words. Among 
lesser dramatists is Thomas 0)meille (1625-1709). 

Prose. — Theologians and preachers held a piromi- 
nent place in Louis XIV. ’s time ; of them Bossuet 
(1627-1704) was the greatest orator and most pro- 
ductive genius. His Sermons are monuments of 
eloquence, but he made a special art of the Oraison 
funibre; hia Discours sur VUistoire Universelle 
and Grandeur et Dicadence des Romains are in the grana 
stylo. Bourdaloue (1632-1704) made great use of 
images and symbols in his Sermons, an innovation 
followed by Massillon (1603-1742), and the XV ili. cent. 
F6nelon (1651-1715) is another great name in this kind, 
and made important contributions to criticism in 
LtUre d M. Dacier sur les Occupations de VAcadimie 
\ran(fl,ise ; his Tilimaque is still used as a model of 
style. Among tho many aphorists of the salons who 
aimed at brillianoo. La Rochefoucauld (1613-80), with 
his Maximts (from 1665), was strikingly successful; 
La Bruvere (1645-96) left his Garactires (1688), minia- 
tures which are, with the Lettres of Madame do S6vign6 
(1626-96), faithful pictures of tho late XVII. cent, wo 
other women here deserve mention — Mme de la 
Fayette (1633-96) for her novel. La Princesse de Clives, 
important as the beginning of modem writing, and 
Mme de Maintenon (1635-1719) whose Correspond- 
ante Napoleon I. preferred to that of Mmo de S6vign4. 
Mimoires are represented by Cardinal de Retz (1614- 
89), and by Saint-Simon (1687-1755) whose Mimoires, 
only revealed at the time of the Revolution, are a vivid 
account of the court of Louis XIV., and provide the 
moralist with excellently expressed reflections. CTharles 
Perrault (1628-1703) startcnl the Querelle des Anciens 
ei des Modernes (1670-1720) in a poem, Le Siecle de 
Louis le Grand, read before the Academy. He wrote 
exquisite Gemfas (1697), which include old fairy stories — 
Fuss in Boots, Cinderella, etc. 


XVIII. century. — ITie XVIII. cent, may be divided 
into four periods; (1) till the end of Louis XIV. ’s 
reign; (2) 1715 to 17W; (3) 1750 to the Revolution ; 
(4) the Involution. 

(1) The poetio output of XVIII. cent, is negligible, 
but the first years are a time of transition, ingnard 
(1655-1709), FontenoUe (1657-1757), Jean- Baptiste 
Rousseau (1670-1741), and others still write good 
poetry compared with that of their followers ; 
Regnard’s style may claim some of Molicre's 
qualities ; Fontenello, a moderne, had the merit of 
making tlie Academy and its works known to the 
public in Ilistoire de VAcadimie des Sciences (from 1697) 
and Floges des Academiciens (1708), and inculcating 
necessity of good style in works of science. Le Sage 
(1668-1747) by Gil mas (1715-35) attained very high 
rank amongst painters of character, observers, and 
analysts of manners and passions. Memoirs con- 
tinued to be excellent throughout the cent. ; among 
early ones are Souvenirs of Mme de Caylus (1678-1720), 
niece of Mme de Maintenon, and Mimoires of Mmo 
de StaM-Deliunay. 

(2) Time of strong reaction against the XVIL cent., 

though it respects its masterpieces. Voltaire (1694- 
1778) fills the whole of century, and was chief of the 
PhilUophes. He attempted with success all kinds 
of prose and poetry ; Diderot said that he only came 
second in each ; his philosophy is out of date and 
he was a one-sided historian, but his qualities of ele- 
gance and wit retain their value ; later generations 
have been more appreciative. He contributed several 
articles to the Encyclovidie edited by Jean 

d'Alembert and Diderot ; in this book the faith and 
style of the cent, may be best studied. Montesquieu 
(1689-1755) and Jean- Jacques Rousseau (171^78) 
are the only two writers not put in tho shade by Vol- 
taire ; Montesquieu after Lettres Persanes (1721), a 
satire on Fr. society during the regency, turned his 
mind towards history, and published (1734) eloquent and 
pithy Oonsidirations sur les Causes de la grandeur et 
^ la dkadenee des Romains, and in 1748 the mora 
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famous Eiprit dt9 Lo%9, the work of twenty years ; its 
epigrams aad> generalist ions are among best literary 
contributions of the century ; in eighteen months 
the Esprit des Lots went through twenty-two editions. 
Vauvenargues (1715-47) wrote Reflexions et Maximes 
(1746) as a counter-blast to La l^ohefoucauld ; his 
CaracUres and Dialogues had merit and some vogue. 
Louis Racine (1693-1763) wrote poems which belong 
in kind to earlier period, and more valuable Memoirs 
of his famous father, Jean Racine. Some writers of 
comedies kept the XVn.-cent. manner ; Marivaux 
(1688-1763) in amusing style called Marivavdage, 
produced original plays, e.g. Feu de V Amour et du 
Hasard (1730), besides his delightful novels; Grosset 
( 1709-77) wrote Le Mediant ( 1749) and Ver- Vert ( 1734), 
with some observation of character, but weak plots. 

(3) The flourishing time of the Philosophts and 
EneyclopedisteSf who attacked all preconceived notions 
of physics, metaphysios, politics, and religion, in 
spirit of what we should now call Nihilism, but they 
usually clung to creed they called Deism (?.u.). Jean- 
joeques Rousseau (171^-78) contributed perhaps 
as much as Voltaire to overthrowing the old monarchy 
and bringing about tho Revolution, and his doctrine 
of * return to Nature,’ one of main themes of Roman- 
tic movement, had great influence on subsequent 
lit. ; his theories on education are expressed in Emile 
(1762), on politics in the Gontrat Social, Diderot 
(1713-84), who founded the Encyclopedic (1761- 
80), and D’ Alembert (1717-83), who aided in the 
pr^uction, exercised great influence on science, but 
the latter soon retir(Ki in fear of the authorities. 
Diderot’s idea was to include all knowledge in his 
Encyclopedic^ which pronounced authoritative modem 
free- thinking view on all subjects ; most of the great 
Fr. contemporary writers collaborated, but there 
were gaps in the syllabus, unevenness in the articles, 
contradictions in tho doctrines. Diderot was far 
from a mere doctrinaire^ as later ages have opprobri- 
ously dubbed the philosophu who sought to remodel 
society on abstract plan ; he tried to make the drama 
more natural in a way that was followed in the XIX. 
cent., and is the parent of art criticism. D’Alembert 
was above all a mathematician, inspired by Bacon. 
An example of the combined scientist and stylist is 
Buflon (1707-88), author of the saying, ‘Style is 
the man * ; he composed an enoyclopcSlio Natural 
History (1749-1804); his Discours sur le Style, on 
being admitted to the Academy (1763), is both pre- 
cept and example. Gilbert (1761-80), one of the few 
poets, wrote Le Dix-huitiime Siicle (1776) and Adiaux 
d la Vie, more poetical than anything his age had 
yet produced. Marmontol (1723-99) and La Harpo 
(1739-1803), inspired by Moli^re, show the faults of 
nearly all his followers. The Salons flourished under 
Mmede Lambert (1647-1733), Mme de Tenoin (1681- 
1749), Mmedu Defland (1697-1780), Mme de Lespinasse 
1731-76), Mme Geoffrin (1699-1777), and Mme Necker 
1739-94). 

(4) A great change came with the Revolution ; poor 
in poetry, the XVIII. cent, had been a great period 
for prose, but now came time of silence, scaroely 
broken even by munifleent State encouragement 
under the First Empire. There has always been 
a curious reflex action of Fr. and Eng. lit. The 
Eng. Renaissance owed an immense debt to Fr. 
Renaissance of XVI. cent. ; Eng. philosophers of 
XVIL and XVIII. cent’s were the parents of Fr. 
philosophes who did much to bring about Fr. Revolu- 
tion ; then France produced Rousseau, who was 
chief cause of Romantic movement, which gave 
to Germany and England some of their greatest 
literary masterpieces, but France herself gained 
nothing from the Romantic movement for generations ; 
a Gothic and medissval revival began ui England, 
but Fr. Empire styles refined more and more on the 
classical forms ; the Republic and Empire sought 
precedents not from Mddle Ages but Imperial Rome ; 
when the Fr, Romantic movement finally commenced 


it was under influence of England ; there was, however, 
a feeble attempt at emancipation from the classics 
in the earlier period. Beaumarchais (1732-99) wrote • 
Mariage de Figaro (1784), acted in spite of Louis XVI., 
and Le Barbier de Seville (acted 1776), which met 
with little success at the time. 

Bemardin de St. Pierre (1737-1814), friend and 
follower of Rousseau, published the idyllic if now some- 
what dull Paul et Virginie (1787). Andr4 Ch6nier 
(1762-94) wrote lyrics; UAveugle, Le Mendicant, 
La Jtunt, Tarenline, Eligiet, Odes, and Jarnbes, quite 
different from productions of Voltaire’s school Marie- 
Joseph Ch6nior (1764-1811), his less- talented brother, 
wrote Epistles, but the Revolution for a time killed 
poetry. The Empire, with its classical ideals, proved 
nearly as fatal, although Napoleon’s restoration of 
religion acted to some extent as a classical antidote ; 
first si^na of coming Romantic movement are to be 
found m religious revival. 

XIX. century. — Mme do Stael (1766-1817) 
applied the term Romantic Movement to the anti- 
ckissical revolt which now ensued. Chateaubriand 
(1768-1848), pupil of Rousseau, in Le Oenie du Chris- 
tianisme (1802) attacked doctrines of the last hun- 
dred years, upheld Christianity as source of art and 
poetry, and aid justice to the Middle Ages for first 
time since the Renaissance. Atala and Reni episodes 
in tho book contain fine descriptions of tho New World. 
U Itineraire de Paris d Jerusalem (1811) is first thing 
of its kind ; Les Martyrs (1809) continued the Oenie 
du Christianisme, Mme de Staiil author of the once 
famous Corinne (1807), clung to the old school but 
coquetted with the new; her De VAllemagne (1810) 
helped tho movement bv describing Germany, and 
started modern hist, and literary criticism. Joseph 
do Maistre (1754-1821) was a medievalist even more 
ardent than Chateaubriand, as he showed in Con- 
siderations sur la France ( 1796) and Essai sur le Principe 
Oenerateur des Constitutions politiques (1810). Jou- 
bert (1764-1824), CJhateaubriand’s friend and literary 
adviser, wrote polished Maximes, Essais, Lettres, 
Tho Abb4 de Lamennais (1783-64), a leader in this 
religious revival, wrote fiery, eloquent Essai sur 
V indifference en matUre de religion (1817) ; his opinions 
were censured by Rome (1832), and after leaving 
the Church he penned Paroles iVun croyant (1834). 
Tho Dominican, Ijaoordairo (1802-61), one of the 
’greatest orators of the cent., left admirable Con- 
ferences (1836-60). ^ 

Poetry. — Lamartine (17m)-1869), also deeply pious, 
was one of the first poets of Romanticism ; in pure 
lyrio gift ho was far surpassed by B6rangor (1780- 
1857) but neither of them really represent the new 
movement, of which Victor Hugo (1802-86) is the 
first great exponent ; production of his play Uemani 
(1830) mark^ crisis of movement. Iiugo {q.v.) is 
first of series of poets who restored Fr. poetio repute ; 
since days of mediseval Chansonnier France had 
produced little pure poetry, though she had led the 
world in prose ; now comes another great poetio 
epoch. The motto of the G inacle, yvesmed over by 
Hugo, was freedom of form for lit. Casimir Delavigne 
(1793-1843), a noteworthy poet and dramatist, in- 
clines towards the old school Alfred de Vigny 
(1797-1863), one of the leaders of tho new sohoof, 
has only recently received justice. Alfred de Musset 
(1810-67), the most classical poet in the early move- 
ment, was the poetical personality of his age. Augusto 
Barbier (1805-82) wrote lamhes which recall those 
of Andr6 Chenier. Brizoux (1806-68) and Victor 
de Laprade (1812-84) were minor members of the 
school A younger school of romanticists, now 
Rowing up, was colder and subtler. Thdophile 
Gautier (1811-72), the poet of the perfect ear, was a 
romantic and olmioist blended, and his UArt is a 
model of writing as well as much-quoted expression 
of poetio creed ; same masterly style in stories, Jktlie 
(1862), Voyage en Russie (18o6). Gautier, Banville, 
Leconte de Lisle, and Baudelaire (1821-67) (the moon 
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of the movement) were the elder members of the 
Parfku§%en§f one of first societies to branch off, under 
auspices of Ricard and Catulle Mend^ (1841-1900), 
from the Romanticists; chief among the Parnassiens 
are Sully Pradhommo (1839-1907), Villiers de Tlsle- 
Adam (1840-89), Francois Copp4e (1842-1908), 
Mallarm6 ^1842-98), Paul Verlaino (1844-96); later 
Symbolists include several of above names, that of the 
boy Rimbaud (1854-91), who started movement with 
Le Bateau iwe, (1871), Heredia (1842-1905), graceful 
poet, lAon Dierx (b. 1838), Paul Port (b. 1872), etc. ; 
although Jean Richepin (b. 1849) and others still 
keep poetry alive, signs now appear that the poetic 
outburst is over, and that France has once more entered 
on a great prose period. 

Drama. — Victor Hugo laid do^vn rules for Romantic 
drama in preface to Gromwell (1827), but did not 
observe them ; his plays were not so well received 
as the Othello (1829) and Chatterton (1836) of Alfred 
do Vigiw, or as hist, plays of Dumas p^re (1803-70), 
whoso Tour de Nesle u a little masterpiece of horror 
of the kind dear to the school. On the whole, the 
Romantic hist, drama was a failure. Eugene Scribe 
(1791-1861) obtained success with light, amusing 
comedies cleverly staged. Among many dramatists 
may bo mentioned Aiigier (1820-89), author of amusing 
comedies, Dumas fils (1824-95), writer of popular 
moralising drama.s, Sardou (1831-1909), whose problem 
plays tend to sink by their own weight, Failleron 
(1834^99), author of Le Monde oil Von s'ennuie^ and 
Rostand (b. 1868), whose poetical dramas owe so 
much to the Coquelina ; the hypercritical find Rostand 
rhetorical, and Paris was both bewildered and angered 
by Chantecler. See also Drama. 

Fiction steadily developed throughout the cent, 
and has now become principal Fr. arm. Hugo, who 
led the way, Dumas, who has interest rather of plot 
than stylo, and George Sand, also a distinguished 
pioneer, have not the characteristics which are the 
chief ornaments of Fr. prose style ; the best of them 
are poets writing in prose; nor has Balzac (1790- 
1860), though in some ways the greatest literary 
figure of the cent., those qualities, which appear, how- 
ever, at that early date in Gautier and Prosper M4rim4e 
(1803-70), who chained their imaginations to the rule 
of chercher le motf as Maupassant and Anatolo France 
have done later ; authors of the next generation are 
Octave Feiiillet (1827-90), who followed George 
Sand, Gustave Flaubert (1821-80), Edmond de Gon- 
court (1822-96), Jules de Goncourt (1830-70), all 
three ‘ precious ' writers, Daiidet (1840-97), who 
to real wit and pathos united emotionalism, Edmond 
About (1828-85), whose best works, such as Le Rot 
des Montagues, are classics of comedy, the mighty 
figure of Zola (1840-1903), who throw needful ballast 
into the ship of fiction, his disciple Huysmans (b. 1848), 
a decadent realist, ‘ Pierre Loti ’ (b. 1860), who, 
again, sins on the emotional side, the Catholic and 
conservative Paul Bourget, whose Le Disciple is a 
triumph of the psychological novel, the witty, malicious 
Maupassant (1860-93), who reached the high-water 
mark of style, and his successor, Anatole ‘ bVance * 
(Thibault, b. 1844), the greatest living Fr. man-of -letters. 

Othbb Pbosb Wbitees. — The Restoration of 1816, 
which restored freedom of tribune, produced dis- 
tinguished orators ; under Louis Philippe, Guizot 
and Montalembert shone. Victor Cousin (1792- 
1867) represents philosophy, little treated, as such, 
during the cent., by his Ihi vrai, du beau et du bien 
(1853) and other works. History is strong, both in 
the old form of treatment as a branch of heUes-leUrea 
and in the new scientific method ; important names 
are Guizot (1787-1874), eloquent in writing as in 
speech, his disciple, Tocqueville (1805-59), Thiers 
(1797-1856), the statesman, Mignet (1786-1884), 
Augustm Thierry (1775-1856), Michelet (1798-1874) 
who wrote one 01 bMt histories of the Revolution, and 
Henri Martin (1810-84), important member of the 
new sohooL Fostel de Ooolanges (1830-89) won 


fame with La Oiti antiqtie ; Renan ( 1823 - 02 ) employed 
an excellent stylo in the service of the Higher Ciitioism 
with strong anti-theologioal bias; Tame ( 1820 - 93 ) 
did brilliant work in study of history of institutions ; 
followed by Lavisse (b. 1842), Broglie ( 1821 - 1901 ), 
Thureau-Dangin (b. 1837 ), Houssaye (b. 1848 ), 

Hanotaux (b. 1863 ); Gaston Boissier ( 1823 - 1 ^ 8 ), 
holds prominent place as writer of Roman lives. Pro- 
minent among literal^ critics is Sainte-Beuve ( 1804 - 69 ), 
whose Oauseries du Lundi are valuable. 

Chief later literary critics are Ferdinand Bnineti6re 
(1849-1911), Emile Faguet (b. 1847), Jules Lemattre 
(b. 1853), and IVancisque Saroey (182^99), themselves 
masters of style. 

Most Belgian writers have used French since c. 1880 ; 
two schools : Parnassians — Arenberg, Giraud, etc., 
follow Fr. classical vogue ; the mystics — Maeterlinck, 
Lemonnier, Rodonbach, Verhaoron, Eeckhout, etc. 

Saintsbury, Short History of F. L. ; Dowden, History 
of F. L. ; Bruneti6re, Manual of History of F. L, 
(1898) ; Faguet, Literary History of France (1907) ; 
Lanson, Histoire de la LtUirature Frangaise ; see also 
separate articles on various writers mentioned. 

Education, Scionoe, and Art. — 'Ihe minister of 
Public Instruction is at the head of univ. and school 
education. For educational administration purposes 
F. is divided into 17 circumscriptions called Acadimies 
(one in Algeria), each under a rector, assisted by 
several inspectors. The Sorbonne in Paris is the seat 
of the Faculties of Literature and Sciences of the Univ. 
of Paris. It was founded under St. Louis by Robert 
de Sorbon (1211-74), and first intended for thool. 
The College de France, close to the Sorborme, is 
independent of the Univ. ; it was founded by Francis 
L, and is a public institution. 

Primary education is compulsory between ages 6-13, 
free, secular. 

Government and Administration. — CfiNTBAL.— 
The Third Republic dates from Sop. 4, 1870. 

The I.eg^lature is bicameral The Chamber 
of Deputies (597 paid members, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage for 4 years) sits at the Palais-Bourbon, 
Paris ; the Senate (300 paid members, over 40 years 
of age, elected for 9 years by Electoral Colleges, lepre- 
sonting each d&pnriemtnt and Colonies), meets at the 
Palais du Luxembourg. 'Ihe two Chambers, sitting 
together at Versailles, elect the Pros, of the Republic, 
the head of the Executive, every 7 years. He is 
assisted by responsible Ministers; there are 11 ministries 
(Interior, Foreign Affairs, Finance, War, Marine, 
Colonies, Justice, Public Instruction, Agriculture, 
Public Works, Commerce). The Prime Minister is 
the President du Conscil ; he is nominated by the 
Pres, and chooses his colleagues after consultation with 
tho Pres. A Conseil d'Ktat prepares Government Bills, 
decrees, etc., decides administrative difficulties, etc. 

Local. — F. was formerly divided into provinces, 
among which were Anjou, Auvergne, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Dauphin6, Gascony, Languedoc, Normandy, 
Provence, Touraine. Alsace belonged to F. until 1871, 
when most of it and part of Lorraine (in all 6604 sq. 
mUes) wero coded to Germany. Since 1790 F. has 
been divided, for local administrative purposes, into 
86 dipartements, viz. : Ain, Aisne, AUier, Alpes- 
Maritimos, Ardt-che. Ardennes, Ari^ge, Aube, Aude, 
Aveyion, Bassos-Alpes, Basses- Pyrenees, Bouches- 
du-RhOne, Calvados, Ointal, Charente, Charente- 
Inf5rieuro, Cher, Correzo, Corse (Corsica), COte-d’Or, 
Cotes-du-Nord, Creuse, Dordogne, Doubs, Dr6me, 
Eure, Eure-et-Loir, Fin is tore, Gard, Gers, Gironde, 
Haute-Garonne, Haute- Loire, Haute-Mame, Hautes- 
Alpes, Hautes-Pyr6n6es, Haute-Sa6ne, Haute-Savoie, 
Haute-Vienne, H^rault, Illo-et-Vilaine, Indre, Indre- 
et-Loire, Is^ro, Jura, Landes, Loir-et-Cher, Loire, 
Loire-Inf6rioure, Loiret, Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, Loz5re, 
Maine-et-Ioire, Manohe, Marne, Mayenne, Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, Meuse, Morbihan, Ni^vre, Nord, Oise, 
Ome, Pa8-de-Calai8,Puy-de-D6me, Pyr4n4ee-OrientaleB, 
Rh5ne, Sa^ne-et-Loire, Sarthe, Savoie, Seine, Seine- 
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Iiif^dure, Seine-et-Mame, Seine-et-Oise, SAvres, 
Somme, Tam, Tam-ot-Garonne, Var, Vauoluse, 
Vcnd6e, Vienne, Vosges, Yonne ; and there is 
also the territory of Belfort {q.v.)» The largest 
towns are Paris, the capital, Marseilles, Lyons, and 
Bordeaux. Each department is under a Prifet, assisted 
by a Oonseil de Prefecture and a Coneeil Qhiiral (deal- 
ing with roads, public buildings, instruction, etc.). 
Each d6partement has several arrondissements (each 
under a Sous-Pr^fet, app. by Central Government and 
assisted by a Oonseil d* Arrondisaement) ; each 
arrondissemeni has several cantons (with a justice of 
the peaoe), and each Canton several Communes (under 
a Mayor and elective Oonseil Municipal). 

Institutions. — Law and Justice. — Legislative 
bodies are the Senate, Chamber of Deputies, and the 
Oonseil d'Etat ; laws have to be voted by the two 
chambers and (after two readings and two votes, unless 
there is ‘urgenoe’) pub. by the Pres, of the Republic, 
and executed. The Oonseil d'Etat prepares laws, gives 
advice on contentious matters, and ciecidea points of 
administration, justice, foreign affairs, etc. etc. Its 
pres, is the Minister of Justice^ who cannot preside in 
administrative affairs by the Law of 1910 ; the real head 
is the vice- pres. ; under him are 5 sectional presidents, 
36 Oonseillers dEtat, 21 for extraordinary oases 
(directors of ministries having to do with the matter 
discussed), 37 Maitres des requ^tes^ who prepare the 
deeds, and 60 Audit eurs of first and second class. The 
Senate acts as High Court of Justice. In case of high 
treason by the Pres, of the Republic or a Minister 
a commission is elected among the son itors. The 
Pres, and Ministers may call the High Court, if the 
surety of the State is endangered. 

In each canton there is a justice of the peace 
(or. by the Assemhlie Constituante^ 1790), who has 
cognizance of suits under value of £8. In each im- 
portant town there is a tribunal de premUre instance 
with at least three judges, one of whom is pres. The 
judges are app. by the State and cannot bo removed. 
These tribunals have cognizance of oases of marriage, 
divorce, affiliation, contract, mortgages, etc. The 
debates must be public, except in exceptional cases 
when the verdict must bo given publicly. Matters 
involving less than £00 are judged without appeal. 
App^l may be made within two months of the first 
vei&ict. The Cour d*oppel is constituted by a quorum 
of pres, and 4 councillors. There are 26 in F., with 
separate divisions for civil and criminal cases. Cases 
involving more than five years’ imprisonment are judged 
at the Sour d Assises by a jury of 12 citizens and 
3 councillors chosen by a commission. In Paris the 
Assizes meet every fortnight ; in the provinces there 
are 4 sittings a year. The jury gives the verdict 
in urgent questions only ; usually the magistrates 
ive the verdict. The cause may then be brought 
efore the Supremo Court, the Cour de Cassation 
(or. 1790). It sits in the Palais de Justice, Paris, and 
decides (1) if the procedure has been correct, (2) if 
the law has been correctly administered. If not, writs 
are issued for a second trial. If that again is unsatis- 
factory the three chambers of the Cour de Cassation 
formed into the Conseil Supirieur de la Magistrature 
judge the case, hearing the witnesses, etc. It is this 
council that judges magistrates for professional 
faults. In the chief departmental town there is 
also, if needed, a Conseil de prud'hommes (since 1907) 
to judge differences arising between employers and 
employees in matters not exceeding £12. It is elected 
for five years by employers and workpeople. Women 
may vote and may be elected since the Law of 1908. 
Gases above £12 are referred to a Tribunal de Commerce 
elected by tradesmen, employers, etc., elected for 
two years. Women may vote (since 1878), but not 
be eieoted. A jury d Expropriation fixes indemnities 
paid to people dispossess^ by the building of roads, 
railways, etc. The administrative tribunals judge 
questions of justice and administration. The Conseils 
de Prifstdwe assess local taxes. The Cemr de^. Comptes 


(since law of 1807) controls the money matters of the 
State. It only judges as to facts, punishments beinff 
referred to criminal courts. Military oases are judged 
in the army by a Council of War of officers of a grade 
above that of the accused. Since 1906 appeal may 
be made to the Cour de Cassation, but a reform on 
that poiat has been proposed. The prisons are 
under the Ministry of the Interior. There are 24 
Maisons Centrales for prisoners serving long terms. 
Political prisoners go to Maisons de Detention at 
DouUens and Bolle-tle. Convicts are transported to 
Cayenne and New Caledonia. 

Among the many specialising institutions are the 
National School of Beaux-Arts (founded, 1643), whose 
students compete for the Grand Priz de Rome ; the 
Ecole des Charles, a school of hist, study ; Schools of 
Agriculture at Grignon, Paris, Versailles, etc., Forestry 
School at Nancy. The Conservatoire de Musique, 
instituted in Paris, 1796, is a famous operatic school, 
free, for pupils from 9 to 22 who pass a preliminary 
examination. The Op6ra, also called * National 
Academy of Singing and Dancing,’ Op6ra Comique, 
Th6&tre Fran^ais, and Od6on arc theatres subsidised 
by the State ; the Institut Oc^anographique and the 
Institut Pasteur are well-known establishments for 
acquisition of new knowledge. Among philan- 
thropic institutions is the Ecole Braille for the blind ; 
the Jardin des Plantes in Paris is one of tho most 
complete botanical coUoctions in the world. See 
Education, Academy, Universitibs, and other 
separate articles. 

Orders, Charities, etc. — The Order of the Legion 
of Honour is a knighthood instituted by Napoleon 
I. in 1802 to reward military and civU services. The 
IfStel des Invalides was founded by Louis XIV. for 
old soldiers of all grades. Hospitals are under a 
commission of 6, nominated by the Prefect and the 
Oonseil Municipal. There are in Paris 30 general, and 
17 special, hospitals, besides hospices for tho aged, 
lunatic asylums, criches, all under tho Assistance 
puhlique. Bureaux de Bienfaisance for the poor were 
instituted into the communes in 1796. The funds are 
provided by charities, legacies, taxes on theatre tickets, 
allowances from the communes, oto. 

Savings Banks pay 3 %. Post Office Savings Banks 
were instituted on tho same lines in 1881. A Gaisse 
de Retraite pour la Vieillesse was founded, 1860. A 
law was passed in 1910 introducing a contributory 
system of Old Ago Pensions. 

Finance. — Revenue of Central Administration is 
derived from direct taxes or contributions (on lands, 
houses, doors, windows, patents, professions, trades, 
etc.); indirect, such as Customs duties (protective 
tariff), registration, stamp, and other duties ; govern- 
ment monopolies (tobacco, matches, post-offico, etc.) ; 
forests, and other sources. The National Debt is 
enormous— over £1,300,000,000 in 1911. The Local 
Authorities usually obtain supplies for local pumoses 
by voting additions to State taxes, by octroi cluties 
and certain special taxes. Pereepteurs collect the 
taxes ; each arrondissement has a receveur particulier, 
each department a irhorier payeur ginhal ; accounts 
are supervised by Inspeotors-General and the Cour des 
Gomptes. ’Ihe &tnk of France (founded 1799; de- 
finitely instituted, 1806) w under a gov, and two 
deputy gov’s app. by Pres, of Republic. 

Defence. — Armt.— T he Fr. Army comprises : ( 1 ) tho 
26 legions of Gendarmerie (police); (2) tho Armle 
Active (Army proper), composed of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, engineers; and divided into twenty corps, 
commanded by generals of brigade and generals of 
division. The Minister of War is assisted by two 
generals, a chef deiai major, a historiographer; above 
them is the Snperior Council of War (the Pres, of tho 
Republic, anil Prisident du Conseil, or premier ; 
Ministers of War and Navy and Army inspectors); 
(3) the territorial Army. Military service is com- 
pulsory. From 20 to 46, a Frenchman, except in 
case of ill-health, is under military authority. At 
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20 he if examined in hia wfMMint by the Counoil of 
Revision. Since 1905 the period of service is 2 years 
in the ArmU. Active, For the followi^ 11 years he 
is in the reserve of the Armie Active, ana serves 
twice (23 and 17 days) ; after that, 6 years in the 
territorial army or territoriaux (serving 9 days) ; 
finally 6 years m the reserve of the territorial army, 
only summoned in time of war. In consequenoe of 
Germany's increase of army (1913), France proposed to 
reintroduce 3 years’ service, and to abolish all exemp- 
tions. Proposal was oppos^ by Socialists. The prin- 
cipal military schools are the icole PolyteeJmique (en- 
gineers, etc.), St. Cyr (cavalry and infantry), Saint- 
l^ixent (infantry), Saumur (cavalry), and Versailles. 
The soldiers of the Colonial Army are volunteers 21 
years of ago or more, and have served at least 6 months 
m F. This army includes the ArtiUerie de Marine, and 
is under the Ministry of War. See also Army. 

Navy. — The Fr. Navy, once second to that of 
Britain alone, has in recent years been outstrip!^ 
by the fleets of Germany, U.S.A., and Japan, llio 
coasts are divided into five Arrondissements Marilimes 
with the chief towns, military ports of Cherbourg, 
Brest, Lorient, lioohefort, and Toulon, under the 
supervision of a vrifet maritime, 'llio men are partly 
volunteers, partly inscrila maritime^, sailors engaged 
in mercantiJo marine, fishing, etc., being liable to 
serve in the Navy. The officers come from the Naval 
Schools or are promoted. According to the strategic 
requirements fne Fr. fleet is sometimes concentrated 
in the Mediterranean (with Toulon as base), sometimes 
divided into two squadrons, one in Mediterranean, 
one on Atlantic seaboard (headquarters, Brest). 

Religion. — A law of Deo. 9, 1905, annulled the 
Concordat (concluded between Napoleon I. and Pope 
Pius VIL, July 15, 1801) and separated Church and 
State. There are 17 R.C. archbishoprics and 67 
bishoprics in F. Protestants (in 1906) numbered 
about 650,000 ; Jews, c. 100,000 ; very many are 
free-thinkers ; Roman Catholicism is still very strong 
in Brittany and certain other districts. 

Colonies and Dependencies include : In Avrioa : 
Algeria, Tunis, Sahara, Fr. West Africa, Fr. Kqua- 
torial Africa, Mayotte and Comoro Lslands, Mada- 
gascar, K6union, Fr. Somali Coast, and virtual pro- 
tectorate over Morocco. In Asia : h'r. Indhi, Fr. 
Indo-China. In Oceania : New Caledonia, with de- 
pendencies (Loyalty Is., etc.), New Hebrides (under 
joint Franco-Brit. administration), Society Is., Tahiti, 
and other Pacific Lsland.s. In America : S. — Fr. 
Guiana ; N. — Guadeloupe, Martinique, Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon. See separate articles. 

Resources. — About 16 per cent, of whole area is 
under forest ; about 70 per cent, under crops and 
grass, F. being pre-eminently an agricultural country, 
with many small farms and peasant proprietors ; 
cereals include wheat, oats, rye, maize ; excellent 
cider ia made in Normandy, etc. ; fruits and vege- 
tables, and especially potatoes and beetroot, extensively 
grown ; nursery and market-gardening are carried 
on ; live stock raised ; dairy-farming is an important 
industry. Wines are largely produced and world- 
famous ; best-known wine districts are the S.W. 
for rod Bordeaux wines (known in Britain as clarets) ; 
C6te d’Or and country to S- of it for red and white 
Burgundy; N.E., particularly Marne, for champagne; 
light red wines are produced along lower Loire. 

There are a number of coal-fields, largest being the 

S in Pas-de- (Calais and Nord, while others are 
and across the central plateau. Iron ore is found 
in N.F. ak>ng Moselle, at £. end of P 3 rrenees, and along 
Rhone and »adne valleys; rook salt in N.E. ; marb)e 
in Pyrenees, plaster in Paris district, building stone 
in Burgundy and elsewhere. Iron- and steel-founding 
are carried on chiefly in the N.E., Le Creusot in 
Meurthe-et-Moselle being the principal centre. 

Textiles are manuiaotured ohiofly in the coal 
districts; cottons and woollens in the N.» where the 
weaving of linen. Jute, and hemp is also oarried on ; 


silks in the Rhdne valley, Lyons being the centre of 
sUk tnide ; china and earthenware are made at 
Limoges, glass in N., paper at AngoulSme and in the 
Is^e valley at Grenoble ; watches along the Swiss 
border. Aubusson and Gobelins are noted for carpets, 
Sevres for china, and Baccarat for crystal Fianing 
industry is of considerable importance. 

Gommeroe is very active. Principal exports are 
silk, cotton, and woollen textiles, raw silk and wool, 
mili^ery, wine, leather, linens, metal goods, dairy 
produce, skins, furs, timber, sugar, pottery, glass, 
fruit. Largest import and export trade is with U.K. 

Chief rauways of F. (some State-owned) are the 
Chemins de Fer du Nord; de I’Est; Paris- Lyons- 
M6diterran6e (P.L.M.); Paris- Orleans; I’J^tat; du 
Midland de I’Ouest (which passed under State control, 
1909) ; railway mileage in 1911 was 30,709. F. is 
well provided with canals and navigable rivers and 
good roads. 

The Population is almost stationary, having 
increased from 38,961,945 in 1901 to only 39,262,267 
in 1906, and 39,601,509 in 1911. About 2-8 per cent, 
of population are foreigners — Italians, Belgians, Ger- 
mans, Spaniards, Swiss, British, Russians, Austriana,etc. 

Betham -Edwards, home Life in F, (1905), f7»- 
frequented F. (1910) ; Dawbam, F, and the French 
(1911); Hassall, The French People (1910); George, 
F. in the XX. Cent. (1908) ; Biitchin, History of F. (1903). 

FRANCE, ABRAHAM, FbauNOB (c. 1560-1033), 
Eng. poet ; friend of Spenser and Sidney. 

FRANCE, ANATOLE (1844- ), pseudonym of 

Anatolh Thibault ; Fr. novelist, poet, and man 
of letters ; member of Acad6mie franyaise ; noted 
stylist ; a master of irony and gifted story-teUet, 
amongst his works are Le Grime de Sylvestre Bonnard, 
he dies Pinqouins, Thais, Le J^vre de Mon Ami, etc, 

FRANCE, iLE DE, see Ile-DB-FbaNCE. 

FRANCESCHI, PIERO DE’ (fl. 1439-92), Ital 
artist ; frescoes in church at Arezzo. 

FRANCESCHINI, BALDASSARE (1611-89), 
Ital artist ; famed for frescoes. 

FRANCHE-COMTfi (47® N., 6* 20' E.), old Fr. 
province in Rh6ne basin on Swiss frontier ; ancient 
capital, Besanyon ; now comprised in departments of 
Doubs, Haute-Sa6ne, and Jura ; conquered by Caesar ; 
later part of Burgundy ; split into four oountshipa 
in Middle Ages ; annexed to France, 1678. 

FRANCHISE, a right or privilege ; the right to 
exercise a parlkimentary vote. See ELEC'riON. 

FRAN CIA, Feancesoo di Marco di Giacomo 
Raibolini (1460-1517), Ital artist; his Pitta (in the 
National Gallery) one of the noblest in all the Italian 
achievement. 

FRANCIA, JOS£: CASPAR RODRIQUEZ (c. 

1767-1840), Paraguayan statesman ; became dictator 
of Paraguay, 1814, holding office till death. 

FRANCIABIGIO (c. 1482-1525), Ital artist ; 

famed for frescqps. 

FRANCIS I. (1708-65), Grand Duke of Tusoany 
and emperor of Holy Rom. Empire. 

FRANCIS IL (1768-1836), last em^ror of Holy 
Rom. Empire, first emperor of Austria (Francis I. of 
Austria) ; in wars against Napoleon lost Netherlands, 
Ix)mbardy, Venetia, and other provinces ; became 
Austrian emperor, 1804; renounced Holy Rom. Empire, 
1806; after battle of Leipzig regained Lombardy, 
Galicia, and Venetia, by Treaty of Vienna, 1816. 

FRANCIS I. (1494-1647), king of France; con- 
quered Milan by defeat of Swiss mercenaries at Marig- 
nano, 1516 ; unsuccessfully contested imperial crown ; 
henceforth bitter rival of successful candidate, Charles 
V. ; failed to gain England’s support at Field of Cloth 
of Gold, 1520 ; defeated and taken prisoner at Pavia, 
1525 ; resigned Ital possessions by Treaty of Madrid, 
1526 ; allied himself with Turks, 1634 ; finally made 
peace with Charles, 1644; promoted Renaissance, 
founded Collie de i^nce. SmFbanob: History, 

Pardoe, Oowti and Reign of Franeis I, 

FRANGZS ZX. (l544-ap)» king of France; m. 
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Mary Stewart, afterwards Queen of Soots; d. after 
reigning seventeen months. 

FRANCIS I. (1777-1830), king of the Two Sicilies. 

FRANCIS II, (1836-94), kmg of Naples and 
Sicily ; defeated by Garibaldi in 1860-61, after wWoh 
Naples was united to Italy. 

FRANCIS IV. (1779-1846), Duke of Modena; 
reim marked by despotism and persecution of Liberals. 
KebeUion broke out in 1831, but was suppressed by 
F. with aid of Austrian arms. 

FRANCIS V. (1819-75), Duke of Modena; do- 
throned. 

FRANCIS, SIR PHILIP (1740-1818), Brit, poli- 
tioian and writer ; first clerk in War Office, 1762 ; 
member of Council of Bengal, 1773 ; fought duel with 
Warren Hastings, 1780; M.P., 1784-1807; promi- 
nent in proceedings against Warren Hastings ; sup- 
posed to Lave written Letters of Junius. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI, ST., B^ancis Bernardone 
(c* 1181-1226), founder of I^anciscan Order; b. 
Assisi ; in youth was prominent among young men of 
fashion ; was taken captive and imprisoned in war 
with Perugia, 1201 ; his spiritual experiences during 
a Bubsequent illness resulted in complete change of 
life ; henceforth devoted himself to religion, and 
became beggar, taking * Lady Poverty * as his spouse ; 
joined by disciples, whom he formed into now order, 
1210 ; went as pil^im to Holy I>and, 1219-20. Hia 
mysticism, poetry, simplicity, gaiety, and love of 
nature have won something of the same sympathy 
from the present generation that they won from his own. 
All things created are his ‘ brothers ’ or ‘ sisters,’ and 
he exhorted them to praise God with him. In prayer 
on Mount Alverno (Sept. 14, 1224) he received in his 
own bod^ the Stigmata (marks of the nails, etc.) of 
the crucified Christ. P. Sabatier, the Fr. Protestant 
critic, maintains the objectivity of this phenomenon. 
See I^AjrcisoAifS. 

Liftf by Mrs. Oliphant (1871), Canon Knox Little 
(1877), Paul Sabatier (1894), Father Cuthbert (1912). 

FRANCIS OF PAULA, ST. (1416-1507). Fran- 
ciscan friar ; founded Order of Minims (still existing), 
remarkable ifor its specially severe rule. 

FRANCIS OP SALES, ST. (1567-1622), s. of a 
Savoyard noble, studied at Jesuit College at Paris ; 
studied law at Padua, 1688 ; ordained, 1692, as provost 
of chapter of Geneva ; preached in Chablais, 1689, 
converting Protestants ; bp. of Geneva, 1602 ; most 
devoted in hia duties ; in Paris, 1618-19 : d. much 
revered, and was ‘ beatified,* 1661, and canonised, 1665 ; 
wrote several religious works. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH L (1830- ), emperor of 

Austria, king of Bohemia, king of Hungary. On acces- 
sion, 1848, war broke out in Hungary, which he put 
down by aid of Russ, troops ; present at Solferino, 
1859, after which had to give up Lombardy ; 
quarrcllod with Prussia, 1864, which after Sadowa re- 
placed Austria as leading Gcr. power ; ceded Veneiia 
to Italy, 1866 ; crowned king of Hungary, 1867, taking 
oath to observe constitution ; policy has bcei^resorva- 
tion of peace by alliance with Italy and Germany ; 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1908. Empress 
El^beth was assassinated, 1898 ; s., Rudolph, com- 
mitted suicide, 1889 ; accordingly heir is nephew. 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. See Austbia-Hukoaby. 

Mahafiy. Francis Joseph /. 

FRANCISCANS, R.C. religious order, variously 
known as Grey Friars, Lesser Brethren, Friars Minor, 
Minorites, Seraphic OMer. Divided into throe bodies 
— Firot Order, including Observantists (the strictest, 
holding to the original poverty), Conventuals (who are 
allowed to hold property), and Capuchins ; Second 
Older, or nuns, also known as Poor Clares ; Third 
Older, or^ Tertiaries. Order was originally founded by 
St. Francis of Assisi (j.v.), about 1210, and was formally 
constituted by Pope Honoriua HI. in 1223. Leading 
idea, poverty — aim being to possess o^ irreducible 
minimum necessary to maintain life. The itriotness i 
and onworldUneu of the4 lives did much to revive | 


the fervour of the Church, and gained them great 
infiuenoe, especially among the common folk, whom 
their nussionaiy zeal peculiarly embraced. After death 
of founder, various modifications ooourred, resulting in 
many subdivisions, which were ultimately reduced by 
Leo XIIL into the three branches of First Order already 
mentioned. 

Wadding, Annales; Little, Qrey Friars in Oxford 
(Oxford Hist. Soc.. 1892). 

FRANCK, C£SAR (1822-90), Fr. composer; b. 
Li6ge ; studied at Paris ; prof, of Organ, Paris Conser- 
vatoire, 1872 ; church, symphonic, and chamber music. 

FRANCK, SEBASTIAN, FRANK, or FbaKCUS 
(c. 1499-1643), Ger. writer ; became priest; subse- 
quently joined Reformed Church, finally becoming a 
freethinker; wrote Chronica^ Zeithuch und Oeschichts- 
bibel, treating various aspects of Reformation, and 
other works. 

FRANCKE, AUGUST HERMANIT (1633-1727), 
Ger. pastor ; b. Liibock ; lectured on Bible subjects 
at Loipzic from 1689 ; prof, of Gk., Halle, 1691, and 
later of Theology ; pastor at Glaucha, 1691-1727 ; 
established free school, orphanage, and other institu- 
tions ; wrote Lectiones parceneticce. 

FRANCKEN, JEROME (fl. c. 1574-1603), Flem. 
artist ; employed by Henri III. of France ; several 
other members of same family were distinguished 
artists. 

FRANCO-GERMAN WAR (1870-71), between 
Fr. Empire and Prussia. France’s alarm at growth 
of Hohenzollem power had been increased by dis- 
closure of Prussia’s military power in campaigns of 
1866, and by formation of North Gor. Confederation. 
Question of cession of Luxemburg almost precipitated 
outbreak. Finally, a pretext was found in Hohen- 
zollem candidature for Span, throne. Spaniards 
offered their throne to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem - 
Sigmaringen, a distant relative of Prussian rojral 
family. Napoleon HI. resented affair as a Bismarckian 
intrigue to extend Pruss. power. Bismarck’s manipu- 
lation of ‘ Ems incident * made war popular. Franco 
declared war (July 19, 1870). Confederation placed 
all its forces at disposal of Prussia and voted 120 
million thalers for war expenses. A large army was 
placed in field, nominally commanded by king, but 
practically by Von Moltko. Crown Prince, Prince 
Frederick Charles, and Steinmetz commanded divisions. 

War itself was short and sharp. Napoleon assumed 
command of Fr. army, aided bv Marshals Bazaine, 
MacMahon, Canrobert, and Leboeuf. After action 
of SaArbriicken (Aug. 3), first of war, events moved 
rapidly. French fought courageously, but were badly 
organised and outnumbered; their delay allowed 
Germans to enter Alsace and continue war on Fr. 
soiL MacMahon was defeated at Weissenburg 
(Aug. 4) by Crown Prince, and more seriously at 
Worth (Aug. 6), and retreated on Chalons. General 
Frossard was driven from heights of Spicheren (Aug. 6) 
by Prince Frederick Charles and Steinmetz. Main 
Fr. force was now concentrated near Metz, under 
Bazaine. Germans won decisive victory at Gravelotte 
(Aug. 18). Early on 19th, Bazaine’s army in Metz was 
invested by Frederick Charles. Rost of Gor. army, 
under Crown Prince, advanced on Paris. MacMahon 
attempted roLof of Metz, but was caught on way and 
completely defeated at Sedan (Sep. 1). Next day 
whole army capitulated. Napoleon himself became 
a prisoner and was sent to Wilhelmshohe, near Cassel. 

First phase of war (exactly a month in duration) 
was over. News of these great disasters overthrew Fr. 
Empire and a Republic was proclaimed •(Sep. 4). 
Germans continued to advance. Paris was besieged 
by Crown Prince (Sep. 20). Straaburg surrendered 
(Sep. 28), and on Oct. 28, Bazaine capitulated at 
Metz, and 150,000 Fr. troops and immense army stores 
were delivered into enemies’ hands. Gambetta 1^ 
organised three new armies beyond I<oixe» which 
carried on desperate but hopeless resistaiioa. Germans 
defeated army of Loire (Oot. 0)« and ooonpied Orleansi 
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in provinces Germans repelled all attacks, and graduaUv 
closed in on Paris. place besides capital which 

held out was fortress of Belfort, in Alsace (surrendered, 
Feb. 16). Paris capitulated (Jan. 28). Preliminaries 
of Peace were arranged (Feb. 26), and ratified at 
Frankfort (May 10). 

France ceded to Germany whole of Alsace (ex- 
cept Belfort) and E. Lorraine, including fortresses 
of Metz and Strasburg, and agreed to pay indemnity 
of five milliards of francs (£200,000,000) within three 
years. Ger. army of occupation was to be with- 
drawn gradually as each instalment of indemnity was 
paid. Results of war were far reaching. Second 
Empire was destroyed and Third Republic established 
in France. In Germany war completed Ger. unity 
under King William of Prussia, who accepted imperial 
orown at Versailles (Jan. 18, 1871). Italian unity was 
secured at same time, for, on Napoleon’s fall, Rome 
was mode capital of Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom. 
Russia also took advantage of European situation to 
contravene Treaty of Paris of 1866, and thus re- 
opened Eastern Question. 

Von Moltke, TheF,-Ger, War of 1870-71 (Eng. trans., 
1893). 

FRANQOIS DE NEUPCHATEAU, NICOLAS 
LOUIS, COUNT (1760-1828), Fr. statesman and 
poet; b. Lorraine; Minister of Interior (1797) ; pres, 
of Senate (1804-6); wrote many works on diverse 
subjects. 

FRANCOLIN, genus of Oriental birds {Francolinua) 
of family Tetraonidca ; akin to partridge family. 

FRANCONIA, Ger. Fhanken (c. 49® 60' N., 11* E.), 
ancient duchy of Germany ; chiefly in valley of Main ; 
afterwards one of the circles into which Germany 
was divided by Maximilian I., in 1601 ; now denotes 
the three N. divisions of Bavaria — Upper, Middle, and 
Lower F. 

FRANCS- ARCHERS, regular Fr. foot-soldiers of 
XV. and XVI. cent’s. 

FRANCS-TIREURS, irregular Fr. infantry, chiefly 
peasants, who took part in Franco - German War 
(1870-71). 

FRANEKER (5,3* 12' N., 6® 32' E.), town, Friesland, 
Holland; from 1685-1811 seat of univ. ; silk and 
woollen goods. Pop. (1910) 7642. 

FRANK, JAKOB (1726-91), Jewish divine; loader 
of mystic sect which merged in Christianity. 

FRANK-ALMOIGN, system of land tenure held 
by a religious body in perpetuity. 

FRANKEL, ZEGHARIAS (1801-75), Jewish scholar 
and pioneer of hist, criticism. 

FRANKENBERG (50® 53' N., 13® 1' E.), town, 
Saxony, Germany ; textiles. Pop. (1910) 13,676. 

FRANKENHAUSEN (61® 23' N., 11® 6' E.), town, 
Sohwarzburg - Rudolstadt, Germany; brine - springs. 
Pop. (1910) 6666. 

FRANKENSTEIN (60® 37' N., 16® 60' E.), town, 
Silesia, Germany ; straw hat factories. Pop. (1910) 
8737. 

FRANKENTHAL (49® 32' N., 8® 21' E.), town. 
Bavarian Palatinate, Germany ; ironworlcs. Pop. (1910) 
18 779. 

FRANKENWALD (50® 26' N., 11® 30' E.), moun- 
tainous region, Germany, connocting Fichtelgebirge 
with Thuringian Forest. 

FRANKFORT (40® 17' N., 86® 26' W.), town, 
Indiana, U.S. A. ; agricultural implements. Pop. (1910) 
8634. 

FRANKFORT (38® 9' N., 84® 62' W.), city, Ken- 
tucky, U.S. A. ; contains State House, State Library, 
Penit^tiary, and other institutions ; sawmills, furni- 
ture factories. Pop. (1910) 10,466. 

FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN (60® 6' N., 8® 40' E.), 
oifey, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia; wealthy and important 
oommeroially ; great banking centre and leading Ger. 
railway junction ; terminus of Rhine River traffio. 
F. has handsome modem streets {e*g, Zeil, Kaiserstrasse), 
■quareSf and suburbs wit^ striking buildings and monu- 
ments. The eathedral (St. Bartholomow) wm founded 


in IX. cent, by Lewis the German, rebuilt and ex- 
tended, 1236 onwards ; here, in terms of Golden Bull 
(1356) of Charles IV., Ger. emperors wore elected ; after 
1662 coronation of emperors also took place in F. 
Other notable features are : Leonardskirohe (begun, 
1219), Nikolaikirohe (XIII. cent.), Rdmer, and New 
Rathaus (the old and modem municipal offices)^ 
historical museum, Bethmann’s Museum (with Uan- 
necker’s famous Ariadne), Stadel Art Institute and 
other galleries, magnificent Schauspielhaus (theatre), 
library, Goethe House (where poet was bom, 1749), 
Opera House, Central Railway station. Old Bridge 
(c. XIII. cent.), Eschenheimer Tor (1400-28) and other 
medieval gateways, Palm garden, and Zoological garden. 
F. has long been the home of a largo Jewish oommunity, 
but the old house of the Rothschild family abne sur- 
vives of the Judengasse. Industries are less prominent 
than trade, but include jewellery, soap, perfumery, 
chemicals, machinery, tapestry, waxcloth, carpets, 
tobacco, photograpnio and electrical apparatus. 
Franconofurd (ford of the Franks) first appears in hist, 
records, 793; became capital of E. Frankish Empire; 
many important di3t8 and councils held here in Middle 
Ages; city attained autonomy under Empire and became 
‘ free imperial town ’ ; free city of Ger. confederation, 
1816-66 ; annexed by Prussia, 1866 ; Peace of F. ended 
Franco- Prussian War, 1871. Pop. (1910) 414,600. 

FRANKFORT-ON-ODER (62® 21' N., 14® 32' E.), 
town, Brandenburg, Prussia; important commercial 
centre ; formerly seat of univ. now at Breslau ; manu- 
factures machinery, firearms, chemicals ; taken by 
Gustavus Adolphus, 1631, by Russians, 1769. Pop. 
(1910) 68,2.30. 

FRANKINCENSE, an aromatic gum resin, is ob- 
tained by incising the bark of certain trees {Conifera), 
The fluid hardens into irregular lumps covered with 
white dust. It has a yellow or yellowish- brown colour, 
a bitter aromatic taste, and a balsam-like odour. It is 
insoluble in water and bums with a white flame. As 
a drug it was widely used in all kinds of inflammatory 
diseases, but is little used now except for external 
application. It has been employed from the earliest 
times in incense. 

FRANKING, right to send postal packets and 
letters without payment. Practice introduced (1660) ; 
greatly abused ; abolished (1840). 

FRANKL, LUDWIG AUGUST (1810-94), Austrian 
lyric and epic poet. 

FRANKLAND, SIR EDWARD (1825-90), Eng. 
chemist ; investigated organic metallic bodies, and 
introduced idea of valency and bonds from observation 
of saturation capacity of metallic bodies. He intro- 
duced the modem form of Bunsen’s ^s-analysis 
apparatus, making it less oumberiome ana slow, and 
with others investigated contamination of water- 
supplies. 

FRANKLIN (72® N., 96® W.), Arctic district of 
Canada, including Banks, Prince Albert, Victoria, 
Wollaston, King Edward and Baffin LandLs, Melville, 
Bathurst, Prince of Wales, and Cockburn Islands, 
Baffin Land alone extending S. of Arctic Circle. 

FRANKLIN— (1) (43® 26' N.. 71® 39' W.) city, 
Merrimack County, New Hampshire, U.S.A., at head 
Merrimack River ; needles, woollen goods ; birthplace 
of Daniel Webster. Pop. (1910) 6132. (2) (41® 22' N., 
79® 66' W.) city, Pennsylvania, U.S. A,, on Alleghany; 
oil region; oil refineries ; maohme-shops. Pop. (1910) 
9767. (3) (35® 53' N., 86® 66' W.l town, Tennessee, 

U.S. A., on river Harpeth; flourmills; scene of defeat 
of Confotlerates by Fedorals, 1864. Pop. (1910) 2924. 
(4) (42® 6' N., 71® 24' W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S. A. ; 
straw goods. Pop. (1910) 5641. 

FRANKLIN, O.E. name for a small freeholder. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN (1706-90), Amer. states- 
man and scientist ; one of the heroes of Amer. War of 
Independence; b. Boston, Massaohusetts, of poor 
parents. F. bej^n life as a working printer, setting up 
m busluess for himself at age of twenty-thrw ; almost 
entirely self-tau^t; eetabllshed in Philadelphia one 
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of earliest oirculating libraries in America (1731); 
nerved as clerk of the Gen. Assembly (1736-51) ; ap- 
pointed postmaster at Philadelphia (1737) and about 
same time organised first police force and fire company 
in the colonies. In 1749» in conjunction with other 
citizens of Philadelphia, he formed an association for 
purpose of establishing an academy which was opened 
(1751), chartered (1763), and eventually became Univ. 
of Pennsylvania. He also shared in several other 
projects for advancement of well-being and prosperity 
of Philadelphia ; served as a member of Gen. Assembly 
of Pennsylvania for thirteen years. From 1763-74 
he was in joint charge of post service of tlio colonies. 
His famous experiment proving the identity of lightning 
and electricity was made in June 1762. 

Besides achieving a great reputation as a man of science, 
he did much for establishment of Amer. independence. 
He resided in England as agent for colonies of Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia from 
1757-62, and from 1764-75, protested against claim of 
Britain to tax her colonies. In March 1776 he returned 
to Philadelphia and became a prominent member of 
insurrectionary government in America. He was 
immediately appointed a delegate bjr assembly of 
Pennsylvania to CJontinental (Congress m Philadelphia. 
In 1776 he was sent on a mission to France, and in 
1778 managed to induce the Fr. government to form 
an alliance with the revolted colonies. But before he 
left Paris in July 1786 he had made commercial 
treaties with Sweden (1783) and Prussia (1785). 
Returning to America, he was immediately elected a 
member of municipal council of Philadelphia, and pros, 
of Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, and 
re-elected, 1786-87. His list public act was to address 
a petition to CJonj^ress for abolition of slavery (Feb. 12, 
1790), During his lifetime he received many literary 
distinctions, and published several political pamphlets 
and writings on economics. His many-sided genius 
was eminently practical, and in science and politics he 
was an altniist. 

Life, by himself (1883), Parton (1864), Morse (1880). 

FRANKLIN, SIR JOHN (1786-1847), Eng, 
explorer ; first discoverer of N.W. passage to Pacific ; 
b. Spilsby, Lincolnshire ; early resolved to be a sailor ; 
served as midsliipman in battle of Copenhagen, 1801 ; 
spent some time under training of Captain Flinders 
in exploration and mapping of Australian coasts ; 
at Trafalgar was on board Bdlerophon ; became liout., 
1808 ; took part in blockade of Flushing, and dis- 
tinguished himself in expedition against New Orleans, 
1814. F. commanded overland expedit ion from Hudson 
Bay to Arctic Sea, 1819 ; became commander, 1821, 
and obtained post rank of captn in, 1822 ; headed 
another overland expedition, 1820, and traced N. 
Amer. coast as far as 149* 37' W. long. ; knighted, 
1829, and received other honours ; was lieu t. -gov. of 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), 1836-43, fostering 
social and political advancement of colony ; d. (Juno 
1847) during ill-fated expedition for discovery of N.W, 
passage to Pacific. See Polar Regions. 

fAff.f by Traill (1896), Markham (1891). 

FRANKLIN, WILLIAM DUEL (1823-1903), 
Amer. general; graduate, West Point, 1843; major- 
gen., 1862 ; for a time director of Panama Railway. 

FRANK-MARRIAGE, obsolete O.E. law by which 
a landowner bestowed property on his dau. at marriage, 
and her husband and their heirs. 

FRANK-PLED GE {Frithborh)^ institution possibly 
introduced about Norman Conquest ; association of 
ton men in common responsibility, having a headman, 
borhs-ealdor or fritliborge-head ; sometimes confused 
with local tithing, a territorial subdivision, with which 
it became connected. 

FRANKS, SIR AUGUSTUS WOLLASTON 
(1826-97), Eng. antiquary ; pres. Soo. of Antiquaries. 

FRANKS, THE, a (^ermanio people who settled 
to the N. of the Western (3oths, in the N. of France 
during the early part of the Y. cent. a.d. Clovi% the 
first king of the mnks, drove the Goths out of Fiance 


(481), the country takins its name from the conquerors, 
just as S. Britam (England) took its name from the 
invading Angles. Clovis b^ame a Christian ; was 
baptized at Reims (496) ; and was buried with his 
wife, Clotilda, in the Church of St. Genevidve, Paris, 
which she had built. This people was subsequently 
divided into the Austrasian and Neustrian Franks, 
betwixt whom there arose considerable hostility. 

Sergeant, The Franks (1898). 

FRANZ JOSEF LAND (82* 6' N., 60* 70' E.J, 
archipelago in Arctic Ocean, consisting of Wilozek 
Landf (E.), Zichy Land (W.), and many ioe-oovered 
islands with flkt-topped hills. Arctic animals found, 
and water only open in summer. Discovered and 
partly explored in 1873-74 by Payer and Weyprecht ; 
explored by Jackson- Harmsworth Expedition, 1894-97, 

FRANZEN, FRANS MIKAEL (1772-1847), 
Finnish (Swed.) poet. 

FRANZENSBAD (60* 8' N., 12® 20' E.), watering- 
place, Bohemia, Austria ; mineral springs. 

FRANZOS, KARL EMIL (1848-1904), Russo-Ger. 

novelist. 

FRASCATI (41® 48' N., 12® 40' E.), town, summer 
resort, prov. Rome, Italy ; celebrated vUlas. Pop, 
9915. 

FRASER (60* N., 122® 30' W.), river, British 
(k>lombia, Canada, formed by two branches uniting 
near Fort George ; enters Gulf of Georgia ; gold deposits ; 
salmon-canning. 

FRASER, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL (1819- ), 

Scot, logician, metaphysician, and writer ; b. Ard- 
chattan, Argyllshire ; ed. Edin. Univ. ; editor. 
North British Review^ 1860-67 ; prof, of Logic and 
Metaphysics at Edin. Univ., 1866-91 ; honoured by 
many universities ; author of several books ; authority 
on Berkleian philosophy. 

FRASER, JAMES (1818-86), Anglican divine; 
ordained, 1846 ; bp. of Manchester, 1870 ; authority on 
education. 

FRASER, JAMES BAILLIE (1783-1856), Scot, 
writer ; travelled extensively in India and Asia Minor. 

FRASER, SIR WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, Bart. 
(1826-98), Eng. politician ; noted aneodotist, and 
author of interesting works on Wellington, Disraeli, 
and others. 

FRASERBURGH (67® 41' N., 2® W.,) seaport, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; herring fisheries. Pop. 
(1911) 10,574. 

FRASERVILLE (47® 62' N., 69® 35' W.), watering- 
place, on St. Lawrence, Quebec, Canada. 

FRATERNITIES, COLLEGE, see Universities. 

FRATERY, the common eating-room of a friary. 

FRATIGELLI, name attached to certain rigorous 
groups of Franciscan order, who fl. XIII. -XV. cent’s, 
and although condemned by John XXII. in 1318, 
founded ascetic colony in Sicily, exerting considerable 
influence there and in Italy ; formed separate church, 
electing own popes ; relent lessly persecuted in 
XV. cent., before end of which they finally disappeared. 

FRATTAMAGGIORE (40® 65' N., 14® 17' E.), 
town, Naples, Italy ; silkworms bred. Pop. c. 13,000. 

FRAUD, act of imposture or deceit ; defined by 
the jurist Pothier as ‘ Any kind of artifice by which 
one deceives another.* 

FRAUENBURG (54® 21' N., 19® 40' E.), town, 
E. Prussia, Germany ; has cathedral, and is seat of 
Catholic bp. of Ermeland. 

FRAUENFELD (47® 33' N., 8® 64' E.), town, on 
Murg, Thurgau, Switzerland ; machinery, textiles. 
Pop. (1910) 8377. 

FRAUENLOB (XIIL oent.), pseudonym of Heinrich 
von Meissen, Ger. poet. 

FRAUNHOFER, JOSEPH VON (1787-1826), 
Ger. optician; invented and improved many optical 
instruments, especially in rogara to tolesoopio prisms 
and lenses ; discovered the dark lines (which are called 
after him) in the spectrum of the sun. 

FRAUSTADT (61® 47' N., l6® 19' E.), town, Posen, 
Germany ; woollens, cottons. Pop. (1910) 7656* 
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FReCBfiTTE, LOUIS HONORfi (1839-1908), 
Fr. Canadian poet and prose writer. 

FRECKLES, small brown skin spots on exposed 
parts of the body ; specially marked in summer ; due 
to defective pigmentation. 

FREDEGOND (d. 697), Frankish queen ; an ad< 
venturess who became the wife of Cliilperio I. By 
violent methods she removed all who stood in tho way 
of her schemes, and eventually secured tho throne for 
her 8., Clotaire II. 

FREDERIC, HAROLD (1856-98), Amer. novelist; 
author of Illumination and other stories. 

FREDERICIA (66® 34' N., 9® 46' E.), seaport town, 
S.E. Jutland, Denmark, on Little Belt ; formerly 
fortified ; scene of defeat of Schleswig- Holstoiners by 
Danes, July 1849. Pop. 13,451. 

FREDERICK (39® 23' N., 77® 26' W.), city, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. ; contains F. Coll. ; flour-mills; canneries. 
Pop. (1910) 10,411. 

FREDERICK I.-III., Holy Roman emperors. 

FREDERICK I. (OF HOHEIfSTAUFEN), Bar- 
BAROSSA (c. 1123-90), emperor of Holy Rom. Empire 
(1152); endeavoured to appease territorial feuds in 
Germany ; settled disputed sucoossion to Denmark ; 
undertook first Ital. expedition, 1 154 ; received Lombard 
crown at Pavia ; crowned emperor, 1156, by Adrian IV. ; 
established Duchy of Austria, 1166; m. Beatrice of 
Burgundy, 1166; forced Boleslav IV. of Poland to 
recognise his overlordship. Diet at Bosan9on, 1157, 
saw rupture of momentary alliance between pope and 
emperor. During F.’s second Italian exp^ition, 
1168-62, Milan was destroyed. After Adrianas death, 
1169, F. set up anti-pope ; Lombard League revived ; 
F. captured Rome, but was defeated at Legnano, 1176; 
F. submitted to pope, 1177, and granted practical 
autonomy to Lombard cities, 1183; crushed Henry 
the Lion, 1180; secured union of Empire and Sicily 
by Treaty of Augsburg, 1184; drowned in Cilicia, 
1190, while on Crusade. A brilliant statesman and 
brave general, F. was truly an * imperialist Hilde- 
brand.* 

Testa, History of War of Frederick L against the 
Communes of Lombardy ; Prutz, Kaiser Friedrich /. 
(Danzig, 1871-74) ; Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (1907), 
chap. xi. 

FREDERICK II. (1194-1250), emperor of Holv Rom. 
Empire ; s. of Emperor Henry VI. by Constance of Sicily. 
After Henry’s death, 1197, Sicilian and Ger. crowns were 
separated ; Constance and Pope Innocent III. secured 
F.^s succession m Naples and Sicily ; elected emperor, 
1212, in opposition to Otto IV. ; strove to make him- 
self despotic in Sicily; founded Naples Univ., 1224. 
F. had promised Innocent III. to separate Sicily from 
Empire ny investing his s. with it as a papal fief, and 
had also undertaken to go on a Crusade ; delayed fulfill- 
ing those obligations, hence quarrel with Papacy ; 
excommunicated, 1227 ; went on Crusade, 1228-29, and 
secured Jerusalem ; made peace with pope at San 
Germane, 1230. F. made Sicily a centralised bureau- 
cracy dependent upon himself, but left Germany to 
feudal anarchy ; defeated revived Lombard League at 
Cortonuova, 1237 ; renewed breach with pope, 1239 ; 
CJouncil of Lyons, 1246, deposed F., and hence war broke 
out ; between 1245-60 F. strove to achieve ecclesiastical 
reform and establish a lay papacy. Brilliant, versatile, 
a shrewd, crafty statesman, but no warrior, F. was 
‘first of great modem kings.* 

Huillard-Br6holle, Historia Diplomatica Frederici 
Secundi (Paris, 1862-61) ; T. L, Kington, History of 
Frederick IL 

FREDERICK III. (1415-93), Duke of Styria and 
Carinthia; elected Emperor of Holy Rom. Empire, 1440 ; 
acquired Austria, 1463; driven from Vienna, 1486, by 
Hungarians ; he was an inefficient ruler, and a cautious, 
timid diplomatist. 

FREDERICK l.-VIII., kings of Denmark. F. I. 
reigned from 1623-33. 

FREDERICK II. (1534-88), king of Denmark and 
Norway ; b. Hadersleben ; suco. to throne, 1636 ; 

4 * 


m. Sophia of Mecklenburg, 1572; pursued policy of 
imperialism ; ambitious, popular, able ruler. 

FREDERICK III. (1609-70), king of Denmark; b. 
Hadersleben ; m. Sophia Amel^ of Bmnswick-Liine- 
burg, 1643 ; suco. to Dan. throne, 1648 ; defeated by 
Charles X. of Sweden, 1658 ; by monarchical revolu- 
tion, 1661, abolished privileges of nobles, made 
himself absolute and crown hereditary, and secured 
throne by professional army. 

FREDERICK VIII. (1843-1912), king of Denmark ; 
8. of Christian IX. ; suco. 1906. 

FREDERICK I.-III., kings of Prussia; F. HI. 
became Ger. emperor. 

FREDERICK I. (1657-1713), king of Prussia; 
became Elector F. III. of Brandenburg, 1088 ; founded 
Hallo Univ., 1694 ; received title of king Em- 

peror Leopold, 1700 ; m. Sophia Charlotte of Hanover. 

FREDERICK II., ths Grbat (1712-86), king of 
Prussia ; s. of Fred. Wm. I., who conceived intense 
dislike for him and treated him harshly ; betrothed 
to Elizabeth of Brunswick- Bevem, 1732 ; served in 
Polish Succession War; devoted himself largely to lit., 
1735-40 ; suco. 1740 ; inherited a well-administered, 
skilfully organised despotism, a well-drilled army, 
and full treasury. F. developed his f.*8 work ; made 
Prussia a leading European power; from first showed 
spirit of liberalism. His two Silesian wars filled years 
1740-4 ; Prussians invaded Silesia, 1740 ; F.*fl aggres- 
sion unjustifiable, but successful; Prussian infantry won 
Mollwitz, 1741 ; by Treaty of Berlin Austria yielded 
to Prussia Upper and Lower Silesia, and city and 
county of Glatz ; in second war F. secured Silesia 
by * Treaty of Dresden, 1746 ; by Convention of 
Westminster, 1756, F. became Britain’s ally. F. 
overran Saxony, 1766, thus anticipating attack of 
his enemies, Austria and Russia, and beginning 
Seven Years War. F. fought tenaciously, despite 

S eat odds, and Peace of Hubertsburg, 1763, ostab- 
hed Prussia’s claim as a great power. In 1772 F. 
obtained Polish Prussia (except Danzig and Thom) and 
part of Great Poland, which were rapidly assimilated 
with rest of monarchy. In Bavarian Succession War 
1777-79, F. successfully contested Hapsburg claims ; 
formed League of Princes, 1786. An opportunist, 
a philosopher despot, a great administrator, 03mical, 
selfish, industrious, tolerant, F. left his country the 
first of Ger. States. But he had concentrated all 
government powers in himself, and thus hastened 
temporary decline of Prussia after his death. 

CJarlyle, History of Frederick the Great (1872); 
Reddaway, F, the Great and Rise of Prussia (1904). 

FREDERICK III, (1831-88), king of Prussia 
and Ger. en^eror ; b. Potsdam ; m. Princess Victoria 
of Great Britain, 1868 ; a strong Liberal ; distin- 
guished himself in war with Denmark and in wars of 
1866 and 1870-71. F. acted as regent, 1878; succ. 
his f., March 1888, but, already smitten with a 
mortal disease, reigned only three months. 

FREDERICK III. (1272-1337), king of Sicily; 
became regent, 1291; crowned king on renunciation 
of Sicily to the Church and Angevins by James of 
Aragon, 1296 ; fought against pope and Angevins 
throughout reign ; courageous, capable administrator. 

FREDERICK I. (d. 1440), Elector of Branden- 
burg ; noted military leader and administrator. 
FREDERICK I.-V., Electors Palatine of the Rhine. 
FREDERICK I. (1425-76), Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine ; famed for warlike qualities. 

FREDERICK II. (1482-1656), Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine ; patron of learning. 

FREDERICK III., thb Pious (161&-76), suco. as 
Elector Palatine of Rhine, 1669 ; m. Maria of Bayreuth, 
1637 ; championed cause of Protestantism. 

FREDERICK IV. (1674-1610), Elector Palatine of 
the Rhine ; noted for his encouragement of Protest- 
antism. 

FREDERICK V. (1696-1632), Elector Palatine of 
Rhine ; m. Elizabeth, dau. of James 1. of England ; 
elected king of Bohemia, 1619 ; driven from Bohemia 
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and Palatinate, 1620 ; f. of Sophia, who m. Elector of 
Hanover and became mother of George 1. of Britain. 
Cavalier leader, Prince Rupert, was his son. 

FREDERICK I.-ZII., Electors of Saxony. 

FREDERICK I., THB WARLIKE (1369-1428), 
Elector and Duke of Saxony ; m. Catherine of Bruns- 
wick, 1402; founded Leipzig Univ., 1409; secured 
Duchy of Saxe- Wittenberg, 1423. 

FREDERICK U. (1411-64), Elector and Duke of 
Saxony ; known as * the Mild * ; succ. 1428 ; became, 
with his bro. William, joint-heir to kingdom of Thur- 
ingia, receiving Altenburg as his share ; attempt made 
by Kaufungen, 1455, to abduct his two sons {Prinzen 
raub). 

FREDERICK III., THE Wis* (1463-1626), Elector 
of Saxony; founded Univ. of Wittenberg (1602), and 
was the patron and protector of Luther. 

FREDERICK, THE HANDSOME, of Hapsburg (e. 
1286-1330), Duke of Austria, 1306 ; defeated and 
captured by Louis the Bavarian at Miihldorf, 1322 ; 
claimed election as emperor of Holy Rom. Empire. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS I. and II., kings of 
Saxony. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS I. (1760-1827), Elector, 
afterwards (1806) king of Saxony; enlightened ruler; 
took part with Prussians in Jena campaign ; subse- 
quently faithful ally of Napoleon, who made him king 
and Grand Duke of Warsaw. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS II. (1797-1864), be- 
came king of Saxony, 1836; m. (1) Caroline of Austria, 
1819; (2) Maria of Bavaria, 1833; enlightened, liberal. 

FREDERICK CHARLES, PRINCE (1828-85), 
Prussian soldier ; grandson of Frederick William III, ; 
present at battle of Schleswig, 1848; wounded at 
Wiesenthal; commander of 3rd army corps, 1860-70; 
won battle of Sadowa, 1866; displayed great tactical 
skill, though more often careless strategy, in Franco - 
Qer. War ; reorganised Ger. cavalry. 

FREDERICK HENRY (1684r-1647), Prince of 
Orange ; stadtholder ; famous for soldierly and states- 
manl^e qualities. 

FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES (1707-61), 
6. of George II. ; m. Augiista of Saxe-Gotha, 1736 ; 
led opposition to government ; pretentious, insincere, 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I. -IV., kings of Pru.ssia. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I. (1688-1740), king 
of Prussia ; succ. 1713 ; gave f^ssia a compact 
political organisation, efficient civil service, well- filled 
treasury, and well-drilled army; m. Sophia Dorothea 
of Hanover, 1706 ; obtained greater part of Gelderland, 
1713, part of Pomerania, 1720, and struggled hard, 
though unsuccessfully, to secure Prussian succession to 
Berg and seigniory of Ravenstein ; assisted Russia in 
Poluh Succession War, 1734-35; encouraged colonisa- 
tion. A keen politician, a conscientious, thrifty 
administrator, strong-willed, and passionate, F. W. 
founded Prussian greatness. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM II. (174^97), king of 
Prussia ; succ. 1786 ; policy at first inspired chiefly 
by Wollner, a Rosioruoian, who pursued obscurantist 
policy. F. W.’s foreign policy was not successful ; 
intrigued with Turks against Austria ; enoouragerl 
Belgian patriots, 1789 ; subsequently signed with 
Leopold the Declaration of Pillnitz, 1791, and took part 
in campaigns, 1792-93, but signed Treaty of Basel with 
Fr. Repul^, 1795. Of feeble intellect and undecided 
nature, sensual, nleasure-loving ; left State bankrupt 
and army deoayea. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM XU. (1770-1840), king 
of Prussia ; succ. 1797 ; m. Louise of Meoklenburg- 
Strelitz, 1793 ; defeated by Napoleon at Jena ; had 
to surrender great part of his dominions by Treaty 
of Tilsit. 1807 ; compelled to join Napoleon in war 
against Russia ; subsequently faithful ally of Emperor 
AJexander ; weak, pious, good-bearted. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IV. (1795-1861), Prus- 
sian king; m. Elizabeth of Bavaria, 1823; suco. to 
throne, 1840 ; centralised government and pursued 
policy of religious toleration; behaved irresolutely 


in Berlin Revolution, 1848 ; refused to accept leader- 
ship of Federal Diet; his refusal of imperial crown, 
April 1849, postponed union of Germany. F. W. 
established Northern Confederacy; agreed to Olmiitz 
Convention, 1850; attacked by paralysis, 1857, from 
which time his bro. was regent ; romantic, idealistic, 
filled with notions of divine right. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM, THB GrxAT ELECTOR 
(1620-88) ; b. Berlin ; succ. as Elector of Branden- 
burg, 1640; m. Louise Henriette of Orange, 1646; 
estekblished personal government throughout his in- 
congruous dominions ; reorganised army and finances ; 
definitely annexed Eastern Pomerania, 1653, and was 
acknowledged sovereign over Prussia by Treaties of 
Wehlau and OHva, 1667, 1660; won battle of Fehr- 
bellin, 1675, over Swedes. Brutal, unscrupulous, a skil- 
ful diplomatist and administrator, F. W. was real 
founder of Prussian State. 

FREDERICKSBURG (38* 14' N., 77* 33' W.), city, 
Virginia, U.S.A. ; contains Fredericksburg Coll. (1893) ; 
leather and woollen manufactures ; scene of d^eat of 
I Federal forces by Confederates under Lee, 1862. Pop. 
(1910)6874. 

FREDERICTON (46* 68' N., 66* 39' N.), capital and 
port of New Brunswick, Canada, on St. John River ; 
seat of Provincial Univ. ; commercial centre ; large 
lumber trade. Pop. (1911) 7208. 

FREDERIKSHAVN (57® 26' N., 10® 31' E.), port, 
on Kattegat, Denmark ; fish and dairy produce. 
Pop. 7000. 

FREDONIA (42® 26' N., 79® 20' W.), village. New 
York, U.S.A. ; wines, canned goods. Pop. (1910) 
5285. 

FREDRIK8HALD, Frkdkrikshald (69® 8' N., 
11® 26' E.), fortified seaport, Christiania, Norway, on 
Idde Fjord ; near fortress Fredericksteen, at siege of 
which (Carles XII. of Sweden was killed, 1718 ; timber, 
granite. Pop. (1910) 11,992. 

FREDRIKSTAD, Frbderikstad (59® 12' N.. 11® 
16' E.), seaport town, at mouth of river Glommen, 
Norway; timber; sawmills. Pop. (1910) 15,597. 

FREE BAPTISTS, Amer. sect, founded c. 1779, 
under leadership of Benjamin RandalL Beliefs re- 
semble those of Eng. Gen. Baptists. 

FREE CHURCH FEDERATION, association of 
Nonconformist Churches in Britain, founded 1 892 ; in- 
cludes Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Friends, Free Episcopal Church of England. 
Objects : religious, social, and civil co-operation ; 
advocacy of special interpretation of New Testament 
doctrine. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, founded 1844, 
with Prot. purpose ; has two bp’s. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, became a 
separate religious body in 1843, when by DISRl^PTIO^’ 
39(5 ministers and profs withdrew from Established 
Church of Scotland, number afterwards increasing to 
474. Ultimate cause of secession was intrusion of 
State in eccleeiastioal matters, especially in appoint- 
ment of ministers, patronage havmg been revived in 
1712, while right of rejection was in 1838 refused by 
0>urt of Session and House of Lords ; civil courts had 
also power to reverse judgments and censures of 
ecclesiastioal courts, to interfere with, or prevent, 
services, and generally to coerce them in many ways. 
Immediate cause was refusal of Commons to redress 
any grievanoes of Soot. fHiuroh in 1843. At following 
Assembly, protesting party retired, and marching to 
Tanfield Hall, Edinburgh, held there the first Assembly of 
F. C., under Dr. (Jhalmers as moderator. On May 23, Act 
of Separation was signed, by which all benefices were 
surrendered. Within four years F. C. had 700 churches 
and many sohools. Sustentation fund was formed on 
system whereby each congregation helped in support- 
ing whole body. Doctrines and constitution of Estab- 
lished Church were retained, except regarding State 
control, spiritual independence being asserted. A 
union was effected between United Presbyterians and 
majority of F. C. in 1900; henoeforwaixi known as 
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United Free Ohitboh. Minority, who did not join 
union, retained name of Free Church ; church pro- 
perty after legal proceedings, in which the House of 
Ix>rd8 reyersea the judgment giyen in fayour of the 
U.F. Ghuroh by the Courts of Session, was allocated 
between the two bodies. The little Church retained 
old Presbyterian doctrines in original form, and has 
some 200 congregations, chiefly in Highlands. 

Sydow, The Scoitieh Ohurch Question (1846) ; Logan, 
The United Free Ohureh (1681-1906) ; Innes, Free 
Ohurch Union Ouse* 

FREE CHURCHES, as historic societies, are ofi- 
shoots of the Reformation. Under the title are grouped 
to-day all the Reformed Churches which are free from 
State establishment ; they have arisen at different 
times, and represent the expression giyen in corporate 
action to spintual movements, more especially among 
the English-speaking peoples. The ‘ Separatists * in 
the Elizabethan age, the Friends in the Common - 


the Glasitea and the Secession Church, diyided into 
the Burgher and Anti-Burgher sections, afterwards re- 
united to form the United Secession Church. Side by 
side grew the Relief Church, and the two united in 1847 
to form the United Pbbsbttebian Church. In 1843 
the Free Church of^ootland came into being, when 470 
ministers, led by Dr. Chalmers, left the National Kirk 
in protest against its patronage system, and in defence of 
the voluntary princime. In 1900 the Free and the United 
Presbyterian Churenes united to form the United 
Fbbs Church; a small body of dissentients retained 
the title Free Church. The ecclesiastical situation in 
Scotland has always had a character of its own. 
Latterly (1912) overtures have been made which give 
promise of an improved relationship between the 
testablishod and the United Free Churches. 

In Wales the CALvnrisno Methodist Church is 
Presbyterian, and is represented at the General Councils 
of the Churches of ^is order. In U.S.A. and the 


wealth, the Methodists in the XVllL cent., varying 
as they did in their doctrine and in the circumstances 
of their origin, are grouped together under this name. 
For long there was no effective co-operation between 
them, but their deepening fellowship is significant. 
They are alike in their freedom from State control, 
and in their denial of sacerdotalism they claim to 
reassert the original ideals of the Apostolic Church, 
and in their positive witness to preserve the spiritual 
principle from the bondage to machinery. 

There are three main varieties — Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Congregational. Of these Presbyterianism 
stands for ‘ the rule of an official aristocracy 
exercising collective control through an ascend- 
ing series of ecclesiastical courts.’ This form of 
government may be shared by Churches of different 
creeds ; some Unitarian Churches, for example, are 
named Presbyterian, and Methodism in its ecclesiastical 
aspect comes under the same grouping. But the 
name is claimed for their distinctive title by a large 
number of Churches with a common confession as well 
as a common method of government. Such Churches 


Dominions Presbyterianism has been a ‘ reproduction 
and further development ’(of Presbyterianism in Europe. 

Presbytery as a method of government stands mid- 
way between Episcopacy and Congregationalism. It 
corresponds in things ecclesiastical to the republican 
order in things political. It has been defined as 
* government oy presbyters under Calvinistio and 
Puritan ideas, and for national ends.* * Every con- 
gregation sends its ministers and one or two elders to 
the local presbytery. In the larger churches several 
pre 8 b 3 rterios send representatives to a synod, and 
then there is a General Assembly.’ This highest 
court. Synod or Assembly, decides nnally all appeals, 
but it must keep in touch with the elders of the con- 
gregations and tney with the members. 

The doctrine of Presbyterianism is in line with the 
Calvinist tradition. The Westminster Confession of 
Faith is accepted still by the Presbyterian Church as 
its standard. The Coniession is strictly Calvinistic 
in its doctrine of election and in its entire range of 
doctrine, but everywhere freedom to restate the in- 
telloctuai content of the Faith is claimed, and not 


are found in many countries. In 1899 at a conference 
held by the Reformed Churches holding the Presby- 
terian system sixty-four Chuiohes were represented 
and sixt^n others were known, not formally in the 
alliance. Of the Presbyterian Churches among the 
English-speaking peoples, all but the Established 
Church of Scotland would be classified as ‘ Free.’ 
Since 1899 rapid movements towards union among 
these Presbyterian Churches have taken place, and 
now it is claimed that in every country within the Brit. 
Empire, except in Scotland, there is a united Presby- 
terianism. 


denied. 

Congregationalism. — For their principle Congre- 
gationalists claim to return to the earliest days 
of the Church, and to find a sanction in the promise 
of Christ that He would be where two or three 
were gathered in His name. On the analogy of 
political institutions, Congregationalism corresponds to 
the pure democracy enjoyed py some Gk. cities. 

As a modem hist, movement it dates back to the 
Elizabethan age, though there were isolated churches 
before that time. There were in England three strains 
of Puritans. One section was in favour of * reforma- 


Before the Act of Uniformity Q662) the Presby- 
terians in England wore not <mposed to Establishment, 
but to Prelacy ; during the Long Parliament, indeed, 
an attempt was made, though never completed, to 
establish Presbytery as the national system. The 
rigour of the Clarendon Code drove many known as 
Presbyterians, some of whom had been in favour of a 
moderate Episcopacy, into the ranks of Nonconformity, 
and the word became somewhat va^o in its connotation. 
Of the Presbyterian Churchos formed in the years 
following the eviction of the clergy in 1662 the greater 
part became Arian ; and there are few Churches of 
the Presbyterian order in England to-day which date 
from that period. During the XIX. cent, many 
congregations were gathered throughout England into 
Churches, which in 1876 were united under the title 
of the Presbyterian Church of England. They were 
composed at first chiefly of Scots resident in England, 
but they have grown rapidly in their influence upon 
Eng. thought and life. 

Presbyterianism found a congenial soil in Scotland, 
where it has remained the chosen order of Church 
government since the Reformation. Presbyterian 
Nonconformity in Scotland was of comparatively 
late and slow ^owth. In the XVIII. cent, varioas 
movements of this nature are ohronioled, as, fbr example. 


tion without tarrying for any.* These were named 
Separatists, and their greatest oreaoher was Browne, 
after whom they were called JarotonisU, They were 
suppressed by Wbitgift with great cruelty. Many 
took refuge in Holland, whence in James L’s reign 
some returned to England, and others, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, sailed from Leiden for New England. Tnose 
who returned to England came to great power, though 
never numerous, during the Civil War; Cromwell 
and his army were * Independent * in their sympathies, 
and during the Commonwealth the Congregationalists 
rew in influence and in numbers. But it is from 
662 that these Churches date their chief advance. By 
force of ciroumstances many, ejected through their 
refusal to accept the Act of Uniformity, were driven 
into Congregationalism. Since that time the Con- 
gregational Churches have had an acknowledged place 
in the national life, and have been pioneers in the 
struggle for religious equality. Till recently there 
has not been a olose federation of these Churches, 
but now through the county unions and the Con- 
gregational Union provision is made for a greater co- 
operation, and Congregationalism has also become 
conscious of its world-wide mission ; and international 
Councils are held from time to time. 

In Scotland the Congregational Churches owed much 
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to the preaching of the Haldanes, the fervent preachers, 
who were Free Church *ia practice rather than in 
theory * (Selbie) ; but it was Robert Haldane who, 
with his followers, founded the Soot. CoNOBBOATioNiX 
Uniok. This in 1 897i'united forces with the Evangelical 
Union. 

It is impossible to overestimate the influence of 
Congregationalism in the history of U.S.A. through 
the refugees who carried the doctrine ; in their zeal 
for education and their high standard for their age of 
toleration and their democratic creed they affected 
greatly the constitution and temper of the States. 
Throughout the world there are, roughly speaking, a 
million and a half communicants in those ohurches, but 
their influence has always gone much beyond their 
own borders ; since they are the least denominational 
of all the Churches. 

Each Congregational church is an autonomous and 
completely equipped Church. The decisive authority 
rests with the meeting of the church members, who 
elect the minister, and their executive, usually known 
as deacons or elders. They have no creeds binding 
the members, though many confessions of 
faith have been compiled to set forth the things 
held in common. It is not easy, therefore, to describe 
the theological position of Congregationalists. Histori- 
cally their ohurches are in the Calvinist line ; but they 
claim a wide latitude of opinion, and their general 
position is a broad evangelicalism. 

Baptists are the Congregationalists who believe in 
the baptism of adult believers, and claim that in this 
they are loyal to the practice of the Apostolic Church. 
In their history as a community they are to bo divided 
from the Anabaptists, the Reformers of the Reforma- 
tion, from whom they were distinct both in origin and 
doctrine. There is evidence for the existence in 
England of those holding Baptist views in early XVI. 
cent. But the General Baptist Church begins with 
Thomas Holwys, who, returning from Amsterdam, 
formed a Church in Newgate Street in 1611 or 1612. 
The Baptists named * Particular ’ trace their origin 
back to 1638. These two communions existed side by 
side till 1891, when the General Baptist Association 
resolved to amalgamate with the other Baptists, The 
GbnbralBaptists were Arminian, the Pabtioxtlab Bap- 
tists, who became the greater body, Calviniatic. There 
are to-day (1913) more than 7,000,000 adult morabors of 
Baptist churches ; in 1905, the Baptist World Alliance 
was formed for mutual help and comfort. Among the 
Baptists in union with the Alliance are churches in 
many of the countries of Europe. 

In America there are about 6,000,000 members, who 
trace their witness back to original emigrants. Of 
these one of the great figures was Roger Williams, 
founder of the colony of Rhode Island, ‘ the first govern- 
ment in Christendom to grant absolute religious 
equality to all its citizens.’ 

The emphasis laid upon adult baptism is not for the 
Baptists a little matter ; it indicates their belief in the 
‘ centrality of conversion.* ‘ The Baptist doctrine has 
always been not to exalt baptism, but to exalt conver- 
sion.*^ Among the honourable traditions of the Bap- 
tists are their early understanding of toleration and 
liberty of conscience, and their part in the foreign 
missionary enterprise. William Carey, the pioneer of 
modern ^ missions in India, was a Baptist, and the 
inspiration of his work was felt in every Protestant 
Church. 

^ There have been two streams of doctrine in the Bap- 
tist communion — the one Arminian, the other Calvinist. 
Many of the Arminian Baptists during the X VIII. cent, 
became Unitarians ; and it is clear that the main stream 
has been Calvinistio. In their general position they 
occupy a more conservative position than the other 
wing of Congregationalism. 

It is claimed oy Baptist scholars that it is possible in 
the present day to see in various parts of Europe exactly 
those conditions and processes at work which we know 
at various periods obtained in this country. And an in- 


creasing sympathy is felt by other Baptists for their 
brethren in Russia and Austria and other countries. 

Like the Congregationalists, the Baptist Churches 
have drawn nearer together in their Church order. 
And many also cherish the hope that a anion may be 
possible between the two communions which are so 
near to each other. 

The Society of Friends. — During the Common- 
wealth Gbobob h'ox boro his witness to the truths in 
which he himself had fotmd peace. It was a time when 
traditionalism prevailed in many of the churches, and 
Fox, in his own religious experience, had found none to 
speak to his condition, hut was led to believe in the 
‘ inner light,* and the presence of the Spirit of God. Ho 
was a great mystic, coming in a time when many were 
waiting for one to lead them into a spiritual faith. Wher- 
ever he preached, hearers were convinced. These were 
gathered after a time into societies, and were known as 
^Friends.* The depth and the tenacity of their faith 
were proved by their endurance unaer persecution 
during the Commonwealth, and still more in the reign 
of Charles II. ; Fox himself and Margaret Fell were 
themselves heroic sufferers. 

In harmony with their cardinal belief they were led 
to dispense with the outward ordinances of the churches, 
such as the official ministry and the sacraments. In 
worship they mot in simple dependence upon the Spirit. 
They also acted in literal obedience to the teaching of 
the Gospels, as they road it ; they would not take oaths, 
and refused to enter military service. In their per- 
sonal lives they practised a scrupulous speech and a 
simplicity of dress. They have been foremost from 
the first in all humanitarian movements. 

The Society has not abandoned in any important 
way the ideal of George Fox. Its organisation is akin 
to that of the family rather than to any system of 
State government. It has never been a largo body, but 
its intensive influence has been great both in England 
and in America. 

The Society has been the pioneer in the Adult School 
movement. To many other educational movements 
it gives invaluable help, and in an ago of unsettlo- 
ment in religions thought the witness of the Friends to 
the inward work of the Spirit is most helpful, and their 
advocacy of international peace has power far beyond 
their borders. 

Methodism. — In the early years of the XVIII. 
cent, religion was at a low ebb in England ; material- 
ism and rationalism were strong, both in the Estab- 
lishment and among the Dissenters. The neglect of 
religion was found in every rank of society. In 
England a great revival was the result of the preaching 
of Wesley and Whitefiold. Wesley began his apostolic 
labours in 1738, after ho had passed through many ex- 
periences, culminating in the meeting in which ‘ as- 
surance was given him that Christ had taken away 
his sins.* From that time the evangelistic labours 
began which have led not only to Methc^sm, by which 
the direct results are called, but to a now warmth in all 
the Churches. Wesley and Whitefield wore supremely 
practical ; they preached to all men scriptural holiness 
and an experimental religion ; they went to those who 
were forgotten and almost heathen, and found a ready 
response. Wesley was a Churchman, and never 
contemplated a separate Church, but rather the 
direction of the Church of England to her evangelistic 
mission. Methodism, both in its origin and its history, 
stands rather for an evangolistio passion than for any 
distinctive Church system, or even doctrine. Whitb- 
FIELD, also in the days of the Revival, preached with 
amazing power both in England and A^merioa. These 
preachers were often bitterly opposed by the vicious 
section of the community and many of the cler^. 
But they helped to revive in England a living faith ; 
they prepared the way for new movements in philan- 
thropy, as well as for the foreign missionary work. They 
gave, moreover, a practical answer to many of the 
attacks made upon Christianity. 

To-day there are nearly 9,000,000 Methodists ; the 
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diyiiions among them are not important, and they are 1 
becoming fewer in number through the frequent < 
union of Churches. 

Wesleyan Methodists. — In 1743 Wesley drew up 
rules for the Societies gathered together as the result 
of the Great Revival. In 1784 he gave legal form to 
the constitution of the new society. The * Legal 
Hundred * was formed, in which authority in discipline 
and administration was vested. But so long as Wesley 
lived there was no Methodist Church separated from 
the Established Church. After his death, slowly 
and reluctantly the Societies were driven to permit 
the sacrament to be administered in their buildings, 
and this meant their establishment as a Church. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have kept with close fidelity 
to the organisation prescribed by their founder; they 
still have their itinerant preachers, annual Conference, 
and class- meeting ; and their standards are still 
Wesley’s sermons and notes on the New Testament. 

Calvlnistlo Methodists. — When Wesley and 
Whitelield were preaching in England, Howel 
Harris and others evangelised Wales. They wore, 
like Wesley, members of the Established Church, 
but, failing to find an opening for their work, 
they formed the Methodist Association Meeting in 1743. 
In the Revival there was a sharp distinction between 
the Arminians, such as the Wesleys, and Calvinists, 
such as White field. To distinguish the Meeting 
when the Wesleyan Methodists began their work in 
Wales, the title ‘ Calvinistio * was adopted. Not till 
1811 were preachers ordained and the Church fully 
organised. Its stronghold is still among the Welsh. 
Its government is Presbyterian. 

Primitive Methodists. — In 1807 two Methodist 
laymen. Bourne and Clowes, filled with evangelistic 
zeal, organised *a camp-mceting ’ for open-air preach- 
ing. The Methodist Conference pronounced against 
this innovation; the two evangelists refused to give 
way, and were expelled from the Society. In 1811 
the first meeting of the soceders was held, and the 
Primitive Methodists cam© into being. The move- 
ment grew rapidly, through the amazing devotion 
of its poor members. Its claim was not to depiirt 
from Methodism, who.se standards it held, but to 
represent the true evangelistic spirit of Methodism. 
In its Conference the lay element out numbers the 
ministerial by 2 to 1. Its work has been remarkable, 
especially in the rural and mining districts. 

Unltarianlsm is a convenient name used to cover 
certain departures from the general view of the Church 
upon the Person of Jesus Christ. Though in its 
original use it defined the attitude of those who denied 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, to-day it is used more 
widely. Unitarians to-day hold for the most part a 
humanitarian view of Christ, but refuso to bind them- 
selves, as the older Unitarians did, to dogmatic state- 
ments of belief ; and membership in their churches 
does not involve the acceptance of any dogma, either 
Trinitarian or Antitrinitarian. There are many 
Unitarians in doctrine outside tha Church of that name. 
It has been found necessary to organise Churches for 
this witness, chiofiy in Poland, Transylvania, England, 
and U.S.A. 

Modern Unitarianism is a development from Socin- 
ianism and Arianism. It was found in England long 
before the earliest Unitarian Church was formed by 
Lindsby, in London, 1773 ; many of the Presbyterians, 
Independents, and General Baptists had adopted 
Arian views before that date, but Priestley and Lind- 
sey were pioneers of the Church which took the name. 
In 1826 the Brit, and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
formed. In New England the Unitarians have a great 
tradition ; and in the U.S.A., as a whole, their power is 
strong and recognised. Apart from their religious tenets 
they have taken'a considerable part both in England and 
Amerioa in the struggle for civil and religious liberty. 

dark. History of Eng. Nonconformity (1911) ; 
Silvester Horne, A Popular Hictofy of the Free Ohurehee 
(1908) ; Carlilo, Story of Eng. Baptiste (1906) ; Dale, 


Hieto^ of Eng. Gongregationatiem (1007) ; Townsend 
and Workman, A New History of Meihodiem ; Mao- 
phail. The Presbyterian Churm (1908) ; Turner, The 
Quakers (1012). 

FREE IMPERIAL CITIES, see Impsbial CitixS. 

FREE PORTS. — (1) Ports where no custom duties 
are charged ; (2) ports with a ‘ zone * within which 
commerce is conducted without exaction of import 
or export duties ; (3) in China, ports open to foreign 
trade, but not ‘ open ’ in fiscal sense. F. p’s arose 
owing to desiiabiuty of having central markets on 
trade routes, and refuges from pirates ; greatly 
diminished by unification of customs and raising of 
tariff walls in European countries. F. p. zones exist 
at Hamburg and (>3penhagen among other places ; 
among colonial f. p’s are Hong Kong and Singapore. 

FREE REED VIBRATOR, in musical instruments, 
a thin strip of metal fitting into a narrow slit, fixed 
at one end, and able to vibrate freely when driven by 
a current of air, thus producing musical sounds ; 
used in harmonium, organ, concertina, accordion, etc. 

FREE TRADE. — Name given to an economic 
principle, chief exponent of which is Great Britain. 
The term has passed through various meanings in 
economic history, at one time being identified with 
smuggling ; but since the leaching of the Manchester 
school of economists (Cobden as chief) it has come 
to mean the opposite of Protection (^.v.), and is 
generally understood to be the policy which favours 
the abolition of any restrictions on international trade. 
The economic doctrine on which Free Trade is based 
is a root one of exchange. In exchange one person 
for the time being places more value on the article 
he seeks after than on the article he offers in exchange. 
Applied to its fullest in international trade, it is 
supposed that the greatest amount of wealth will only 
accrue to everybody concerned when there is the 
greatest possible freedom of trade. This position, 
it is claimed, applies with especial force to the economic 
position of Great Britain, chiefly dependent as she 
IS for her corn-supply from trans-oceanio sources. 
Against Free Trade it is urged that the doctrines of 
the Manchester school have become obsolete, in view 
of the growth of foreign textile trades, and that only 
by protecting herself by tariffs against foreign com- 
petition will Brit, predominant trade supremacy bo 
maintained. Federations like U.S.A., German Empire, 
Australia, etc., have Free Trade within the Federation, 
but have protective tariffs against the oiitside world. 

FREEDMEN’S BUREAU, established by Act of 
U.S. Congress (1865-72) to deal with negro problem ; 
by it North tried to educate and help blacks ; 
management necessitated discontinuance of bureau. 

FREEHOLD (40® 20' N., 74® 28' W.), town. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; manufactures carriages ; canneries ; 
soene of indecisive battle between Washington and 
Britfah, June 28, 1778. Pop, 3300. 

FREEHOLD, system of land tenure by which the 
holder has the sole right of disposal, and which, if he 
dies intestate, descends to the heir-at-law. 

FREELAND (41® 2' N., 76® 65' W.), town, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. ; coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 6197. 

FREEMAN, one who holds special privileges in a 
borough or livery company ; one who is not a slave. 

FREEMAN, EDWARD AUGUSTUS (1823-92), 
Eng. historian ; b. Harbome, Staffordshire ; elected 
Feflow of Trinity Coll., Oxford (1846) ; devoted his 
life to literary work ; served on royal commission on 
ecolesiastioal courts, app. 1881 ; regius prof, of Modem 
History, Oxford, 1884 ; spent much time abroad after 
1886, owing to ill-health ; d. of smallpox at Alicante. 
An indefatigable writer and great investigator, besides 
many other works he wrote History of the Norman 
Conquest (1807-76); Historical Essays (1872-79); 
WiUiam Rufus (1882) ; History of 8ic^ (unfinished; 
1891-94). 

FREEMASONRY, in its present form, is of 
English origin, and dates bom the beginning of the 
XVIIL oent. All the storiet and traditions of an 
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anoient f. iiAve been investigated, and prove to be 
without evidence to justify belief. The old claim, 
that f. dates from the building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and that King Solomon was its first' grand 
master, has been dismissed as being entirely without 
proof, llio assemblies or lodges of masons included 
m the XVI. cent, members who were not operative, 
but speculative or theoretical, and the earlier records 
of masons* guilds are still extant. But f. proper, 

. as it is known to-day throughout the world, dates from 
the inauguration of the mother Grand Lodge on 
June 24, 1717, in London. On that day, four old 
lodges of speculative, not operative, masons set up 
the Grand Lodge, which was to be the governing 
authority over all masonic bodies. Henceforth 
there was no shadow of connection between operative 
masons and f., and no masonic lodge was admitted 
to be in the fratemi^ which did not acknowledge 
the authority of the Grand Lodge. A Grand Lodge 
was set up in Ireland in 1725, and in Edinburgh in 
1736, and irom these three Grand Lodges aU the lodges 
throughout the world are derived. The first * regular * 
lodge in U.S.A. was that at Boston, Mass., in 1733; 
meetings had been held at Philadelphia earlier, but 
without a Grand Lodge authorisation. Nowhere outside 
Britain has f. thrown out such wide roots; there are 
now nearly 1 J million members in fifty Grand Lodges. 

P. is secret, and its operations are largely of a 
friendly, benevolent nature. The promotion of social 
intercourse amongst its members, ‘ the practice of 
moral and social virtue,* and the exercise of charity 
are amongst the objects of f. By a peculiar grip of 
the hand and the exchange of certain passwords, 
members are enabled to recomise one another, and 
the existence of masonic lodges in every civilised 
land enables a travelling freemason to find social 
intercourse, and, possibly, assistance in aU sorts of 
places. Throe degrees of masonry — apprentice, 
craftsman, master-mason — are the rule of the English 
Rite, but the ancient Scottish Rite has thirty-throe de- 
grees, and the English Rite has been enlarged to thirteen 
degrees in America. As f. requires secrecy of its 
members, it is banned by the R.C. Church, and while 
the Grand Orient Lodge of France has struck out 
belief in God from the tests of membership, and has 
been the active centre of anti-clerical and anti-Christian 
propaganda on the Continent, British freemasons 
are strictly non-political and unsectarian, confining 
their energies to social intercourse and the exchange 
of friendly and benevolent services, and subscribing 
largo sums of money to the various masonic charities. 
Women are not admitted to Masonic Lodges, but an 
Order of the Eastern Star, which includes men and 
women, and is akin to f. in its objects and its ritual, has 
been in existence since the middle of the XVIII. cent. 

Baxter, Text-Book of F. (6th ed., 1910), F., its History ^ 
Principles^ and Objects (4th ed., 1909). 

FREEPORT (42® 17' N., 89® 33' W.), city, lUinois, 
U.S.A. ; carriages, hardware. Pop. (1910) 17,667. 

FREESOIL PARTY, politioalparty,U.S. A., founded 
( 1847 ) to oppose extension of slavery into the Territories ; 
merged in new Republican Party (1856). 

FREESTONE, composed of sand or grit, used in 
arch, for mouldings, etc., and so called because it can 
be easily worked. 

FREETOWN (8* 29' N., 13® 14' W.), capital. 
Sierra Leone, Africa, on Sierra Leone R. ; good 
harbour ; Brit, coaling-station ; contains governor’s 
residence, barracks, and cathedral; exports palm-oil, 
rubber ; unhealthy climate. Pop. 34,463. 

FREGELLiB (41® 40' N., 13® 30' E.), ancient town, 
Italy, on Liris, nejir Via Latina. 

FREIBERG, Fbbybbeo (60® 66' N., 13® 20' E.), 
town, Saxony, Germany, near Mulde ; centre of silver- 
and load-mining district ; scat of famous mining 
academy ; has fine old cathedral, museum, antiquities ; 
geld and silver work ; chemicals ; scene of victory of 
Prussians over Austrians, Oct. 1762. Pop. (1910) 36,237. 
FBSXBUBQ (60® 62' N., 16® 20' £0i town* on 
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Polsnitz, Silesia, Germany; watch -making. Pop. 
(1900) 9769. 

FREIBURG (Switzerland), see Fribourg. 

FREIBURG IM BREISGAU(47® 69' N.,7® 61' E.), 
chief city of Baden, Germany ; beautifully situated on 
Dreisam, 1 1 miles from Rhine, on western side of Black 
Forest. Notable features are ma^ficent Gothic 
cathedral (XII. cent. ; with paintings by Holbein 
and Hans Baldung, fine stained-glass windows, 
and tower, 386 ft.); Rathaus (XVI. cent.); famous 
univ. (1457); Kaufhaus (Merchant’s Hall); library, 
museums, theatre; grand -ducal and archiepiscopal 
palaces, and ruined castle of Zahringen in vicinity ; 
chief industries — sewing-silk, cotton-thread, buttons, 
beads, bell-founding, machinery, mper ; founded by 
Duke of Zahringen, 1091 ; passed to Austria, 1368 ; 
repeatedly taken by French ; annexed to Baden, 
1806. Pop. (1910) 83,324. 

FREIDANK (XIU. cent.), Ger. didactic poet and 
strolling singer. 

FREIENWALDE (62® 48' N., 14® E.), watering- 
place, on Oder, Brandenburg, Prussia ; mineral 
springs. Pop. (1910) 8635. 

FREIGHT, 800 Affrkigiitmrnt. 

FREILIGRATH, FERDINAND (1810-76), Ger. 
poet ; a voluminous writer of political verse ; also 
translated Eng. poetry. 

FREIND, JOHN (1675-1728), Eng. physician; 
served in the army in Spain and Flanders, and after- 
wards practised medicine with much success in London ; 
entered Parliament, but was imprisoned for a short time 
in the Tower for his supposed Stewart sympathies ; 
author of works of travel and history of medicine. 

FREINSHEIM, JOHANN (1608-60), Ger. scholar 
and critic. 

FREISCHOTZ (Freeshooter), legendary hunter 
who obtained from Devil magic bullets, six unerring, 
but the seventh guided by the Devil ; opera by Weber. 

FREISING (48® 26' N., 11® 44' E.), town, on Isar, 
Bavaria, Germany ; XII. -cent, cathedral ; with 
Munich gives title to R.C. abp. ; breweries. Pop. 
(1910) 14,948. 

FRfiJUS (43® 26' N., 6® 45' E.), town, ancient 
Forum Julii, Var, France ; bp.’s see ; founded by Julius 
Ciesar, 44 b.c. Pop. 4156. 

FRELINGHUYSEN, FREDERICK THEODORE 
(1817-85), Amer. statesman; b. Millstone, New 
Jersey; grad. (1836) and studied law ; Senator (1866); 
Sec. of State (1881). 

FREMANTLE (32® 3' S., 115® 46' E.), seaport, at 
mouth Swan River, W. Australia ; port of call for mail 
steamers; iron foundries; sawmills. Pop. (1011), 
including suburbs, 20,847. 

FREMIET, EMMANUEL (1821-1910), Fr. 
sculptor. 

FREMONT.— (1) (41® 28' N., 96® 33' W.) city, 
Nebraska, U.S.A., on Platte ; grain. Pop. (1010) 8717. 
(2) (41® 21' N., 83® 8' W.) city, Ohio, U.S.A.; oil 
Sandusky River ; natural oil and gas fields ; agricultural 
implements ; canneries. Pop. (1910) 9939. 

FREMONT, JOHN CHARLES (1813-90), Amor, 
explorer ; b. Georgia ; of Fr. and goodVirginian descent ; 
entered CJharleston CJoll. (1828), but expelled; July 
1838 saw him assisting Nicollet, Fr. explorer, in survey 
of upper Mississippi and Missouri lands ; surveyed 
lower Das Moines River, 1841 ; m. Senator’s dau. 
and secured government influence ; next work on 
frontier beyond Missouri, and later Pacific coast ; 
served in U.S. Senate, 1849 ; governed Arizona, 
1878-81. 

FREMSTAD, OLIVE (o. 1870- ), Swed.- 

Amor. soprano, 

FRENCH, NICHOLAS (1604-78), bp. of Ferns, 
Ireland ; owing to political troubles, in exile from 166L 

FRENCH CONGO, see French Eqoatorial 
Africa. 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, Fe. ConoO, 
Fr. territory in W. Central Africa ; enclosed 
by Gulf of Guinea, Ger. Kameron, Sahara, Anglo* 
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Egyptian Sudan, Belgian Congo, and Portug. Kab- 
inda ; it consists of Gabun Colony, Middle Congo, 
and Ubangi-Shari- Chad Colony, including Wadai 
and Kanem ; total area, 600,000 sq. mileB ; coast 
region swampy ; climate unhealthy ; immense forests 
with valuable wood; chief rivers — Gabun estuary, 
Ogowe, Ubangi, Congo, Mbomu, Shari, Kuiiu ; princi- 
pal towns — Brazzaville (Middle Congo cap.), libreville 
(Gabun cap.), Fort-de-Possel ( Ubangi-Shari -Chad 
cap.), Loango (seaport), FranceviUe, Abeahr, Mao; 
communication mainly by rivers ; principal products 
and exports — ivory, timber, palm oil, rubber, coffee, 
cocoa, vanilla, tobacco, gum, copal ; gold, copper, and 
iron are found ; administered by gov. -gen. and lieut.- 
gov’s. 

Gabun district discovered by Portuguese, 1470 ; 
first Ft. settlement, 1843 ; Libreville founded, 1849 ; 
Cape Lopez ceded to Franco, 1862 ; Fr. possessions 
gradually extended on coast and inland, especially 
after the explorations of Savorgnan do Brazza (^.w.). 
1876-78, 1879-80; the name F*. Congo was changed 
into Ft. Eq^uatorial Africa, and in 1911, in return for 
praotioal admission of Fr. protectorate over Morocco, 
trance ceded to Germany some 100,000 sq. miles of 
her Congo territory. Pop. c. 9,000,000. 

Rouget, L" expansion Colonials au Congo frangais 
(1906). 

FRENCH GUlrANA, see Guiana. 

FRENCH GUINEA (10® N., 15* W.), territory. 
West African coast, between Portuguese Guinea and 
Sierra Leone, including the inland territories of Din- 
guiray, Siguri, Kourouasa, Kankan, Kissidugo, and 
Beyla ; area, 96,000 sq. miles ; coast flat with un- 
healthy climate ; Konakry capital and principal port ; 
chief products and exports — india-rubber, palm oil, 
nuts, cattle ; railway between Konakry and the 
Niger; regularly visitea Fr., Gor., and Brit, steamers; 
formerly the old colony of the Southern Rivers 
(Rividrs du Snd) ; Futa Jallon with chief to\vn, Timbo, 
annexed, 1891. Pop. (1911) 1,700,000. 

Maohat, La Guinit franqaise (1905). 

FRENCH INDIA, Indes FRANgAiSES, the remnant 
of Fr. possessions in India, consisting of five scattered 
itablissements or provinces, viz. Pondicherry, Kari- 
kal, Mah6, Yanaon, and Chandernagore. F. I. sends 
1 deputy and 1 senator to Paris ; governor is sta- 
tioned at Pondicherry. Area, c. 200 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1911) 282,000. 

Mallcson, History of the French in India (1893). 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA, Indo-Chinb, embraces 
the fivo states — Annam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, 
Tongking, and Laos (qq.v.); gov. -gen. resides at Hanoi 
(g.t>.). Kwang-Cbau-Wan has been leased from China 
by France. Area, c, 310,000 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
17,000,000. 

Russier and BtemoTf UIndo-Chine frangaise (1910). 

FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, see 
Feancb. 

FRENCH POLISH, a liquid polish for wood, 
made of shellac dissolved in methylated spirit; for 
red polish, Bismarck brown is added. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE, was an integral 
part of a process begun long before. Its origin may be 
traced back to Louis XIV. *s policy of centralisation. 
The nobility enjoyed privileges divorced from responsi- 
bility ; the clergy also existed as a wealthy 
order, exempt from taxation, monopolising all high 
offices. But the privileged classes had grievances in 
their exclusion from government, local and central ; 
politically, they were non-existent. The king and his 
officials governed. People were oppressed by unjust 
taxation ; their misery was aggravated by recurrence 
of famine and bad manipulation of com trade. But 
economic distress was not the sole cause of revolution. 
The Fr. peasant, though wretched, was less so than 
any other peasant of Europe, but he was intelligent 
and indiraendent enough to resent traditional restric- 
tions. 1^6 cleavage between classes was serious by 
the time of Louis XVL*s accession (1774). The Fr. 


middle class, composed of educated people, smarted 
under the privileges of a nobility that did nothing to 
justify these privileges. The spirit of discontent found 
expreMion in materialistic and sceptical philosophy ; 
Voltaire and Montesquieu gave forcible expression to 
the vague feelings of the people. The Fncyclopidistes 
(Diderot, D’Alembert, etc.), popularised doctrines of 
scepticism and materialism, and Rousseau became the 
prophet of the proletariat. Contempt and hatred for 
established institutions of Church and State grew 
ra^dly. 

Fr. political economists taught similar doctrines. 
Blanqui declares that the F. R. was only the theory of 
physiocrats carried into action. A further cause of 
revolution was the establishment of the Amer. Republic, 
but political reasons played a prominent part. France 
in 1789 was very weak internally. Fr. people had 
outgrown the system of government; there was a 
chronic national deficit, and finances were hopelessly 
disordered. Louis XVI. (q.v.) was not the man for 
the hour, though he attempted some reforms. Turgot 
became Director of Finances, but his reforms, including 
of necessity retrenchment on part of court and taxation 
of privileged classes, roused opposition, and ho was 
dismissed (1776). Necker, a Genevese banker, followed 
Turgot’s method and had to resign (1781). A reaction 
followed and speedily led to revolution. The extravag- 
ance and interference in State affairs of Marie Antoin- 
ette iq.v.) accentuated government’s difficulties, and the 
king stupidly embarked on Amer. War. Fr. finance 
became for a time irremediable. The privileged classes 
opposed all reform ; in turn Fleury, D’Ormesson, 
Calonne retired discomfited; Assembly of Notables 
(summoned 1787) did nothing. The king had to recall 
Necker, who restored partial confidence in the govern- 
ment. 

Assembly of States General (which had never 
met since 1614) met at Versailles, May 6, 1789, but, 
being mainly composed of amateurs, theorists, and 
radical innovators, failed in reconstruction. Risultai 
du Conseil (Deo. 1788) had allowed Tiers Fiat double 
representation. The question of vote par ordre or 
vote par Ute was ended by decision of Commons to 
constitute themselves the National Assembly. Oath 
of Tenuis Court (June 20), by which NationalAssembly 
swore to frame a new constitution for France, 
began the F. R. The king attempted to assert him- 
self by a Siance Royale, but found his authority defied, 
and, yielding to persuasion, he collected troops round 
Paris, dismissed Necker, and made Marshal de Broglie 
commander-in-chief. This drove Paris to insurrection. 
Riots occurred and National Guards wore formed. The 
Bastille (g.v.) foU (July 14), and the king had to recall 
Necker and visit Paris. Although the aristocracy 
surrendered feudal privileges (Aug. 4), mistrust of 
Parisians deepened. A mob of women and National 
Guards marched to Versailles (Oct. 6), and, bringing 
royal family to Paris, practically imprisoned them in 
Tuileries. 

Power had passed into hands of people, and many 
nobles emigrated. The National Assembly set to 
work to frame a new Constitution. France was 
divided into departments, property of Church national- 
ised, ‘ Civil Constitution of Clergy * established, and a 
paper currency issued. Central Authority became 
disorganised. Mirabeau, the greatest statesman of 
revolutionary crisis, tried to keep France from inter- 
national complications, but he died (April 1791). 
Royal family fled from Paris (June 21), but was 
arrested at Varennes, and remained with suspended 
authority till Assembly resigned (Sept.). Girondist 
(q.v.) ministry declared war on Austria (April 1792). 
Leopold had issued Manifesto of Padua (July 6, 1791), 
the sequel to which was Declaration of Pilnitz (Aug. 27). 
Fr. attack on Belgium failed, and invasion of Tuderies 
(June 20, 1792) marked the final breach between king 
and people. Jacobins (q.v.), exasperated by Bruns- 
wick’s threatening manifesto, and by the ill-success of 
the war, rebelled, Aug. 10» 1702, Power fell into the 
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hands of Jacobins and a revolutionary commune. 
Massacres of royalist prisoners (Sep.) followed on 
Prussian advance on Paris. On day of Cannonade of 
Valmy (Sep. 20) a National Democratic Conven- 
tion superseded the Iwegislativo Assembly. Its first 
act was to declare France a republic. Convention 
conducted the war successfully ; Dumouriez defeated 
Austrians at Jemmapes (Nov.) and occupied Belgium. 
The war now went hand in hand with revolutionary 
propaganda. Louis XVI. was guillotined at Paris 
(Jan. 1793), and a groat coalition of European countries 
declared war on the French, who were driven from 
Belgium. Rosults of these reverses were the formation 
of the first Committee of Public Safety and! the insur- 
rection of Vend6e (^.w.). Revolutionary Tribunal of 
Paris was established (March 1793), Girondiiis were 
overthrown, and civil war raged. Republican con- 
stitution was promulgated, and, July 1793, Great 
Committee of Public S^ety came into power. 

Its rule was period of Retyn of Terror. Marie 
Antoinette was guillotined (Oct. 1793). Robespierre’s 
fall (July 1794) ended Reign of Terror, and the 
Thermidorians came into power. Insurrections of 
12th Germinal (April 1, 1795), raised by Jacobins, and 
Ist Prairial (Alay 20) were followed by Constitution 
of the Year III. Treaties of Basel (1795) restored 
Franco to a recognised position amongst European 
nations. Insurrection of 13th Vendimiaire failed to 
dislodge an unpopular Convention, which, however, 
dissolvcKl itself in Oct. The Directory and two 
Legislative Councils assumed power. Bonaparte be- 
came practically supreme by revolution of 18th 
Rrumotre (1799), and ho was proclaimed emperor (1804). 
Results of Revolution were recognition of equality, of 
liberty, maintenance of doctrine of popular sovereignty, 
and growth of spirit of nationality. 

Carlyle, The French Revolution (1837) ; Michelet, 
Hisioire de la Rivolution Fran^aise (Paris, 1847-62) ; 
Morse St^hons, History of the French Revolution (1886, 
1892) ; Sorel, U Europe et la Rivolution Fran^aise 
(Paris, 1885-1904); Johnston, French Revolution 
(1909). 

FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY WARS, see Pkn- 
INSULAB War, Napoleon, France, History. 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA, Afbiqtjb Ocoidbntale 
FRANgAiSB, name given since 1895 to a general 
government uniting the Fr. possessions in N.W. 
Africa ; includes Senegal, Mauretania Protectorate, 
territories of Senegambia and of the Niger, Fr. Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, and Dahomey ; area, c. 1,600,000 sq. 
miles; pop. (1911) 11,600,000; capital, Dakar, seat of 
gov. -gen. Fr. Congo, formerly part of Fr. W. Africa, 
is now included in Fr. Equatorial Africa. 

FREPPEL, CHARLES EMILE, Fr. R.C. pre- 
late ; bp. of Angers, 1870 ; prominent in Chamber of 
Deputies from 1880. 

FRERE, SIR HENRY BARTLE EDWARD (1816- 
1884), Brit, administrator ; joined Bombay Civil 
Service, 1834 ; private sec. to Gov. of Bombay, 1842 ; 
political resident at court of rajah of Satara, 1844; 
administrator, 1848 ; chief commissioner of Sind, 1860 ; 
won distinction during Mutiny ; Gov. of Bombay, 1862. 
After work in Zanzibar over slave trade and a tour with 
Prince of Wales, 1876, F., now a baronet and G.C.B., 
went to S. Africa as High Commissioner ; made 
premature attenmt to unito S. Africa ; failure cul- 
minated in Zulu War ; recalled, 1880. 

FRERE, JOHN HOOKHAM (1769-1846), Brit, 
diplomatist and author ; b. London ; od. Eton and 
Caius Coll., Cambridge; Under-Sec. of State (1799); 
envoy at Lisbon (1800) and Madrid (1802) ; P.C. (1806) ; 
incurred censure over Moore’s retreat to Corunna ; 
best literary works verse translations of Aristophanes. 

FRfiRE, PIERRE EDOUARD (1819-86), Fr. 
artist ; genre subjeots. 

FRERE-ORBAN, HUBERT JOSEPH WAL- 
TBQBR ( 1812 - 96 ), Belgian statesman and writer; b. 
Lidge; jpined Liberals; finance minister ( 1848 - 62 ); 
pres, of oounoil and foreign minister ( 1878 ). 


FRERET, NICOLAS (1688-1749), Fr. scholar 
and critic. 

FRERON, ELIE CATHERINE (1719-76), Fr. 
literary controversialist ; satirised by Voltaire. 

FRERON, LOUIS MARIE STANISLAS (1754- 
1802), Ft. revolutionist ; s. of Elie F. {q.v.). 

FRESCO, painting upon plaster walls, with such 
oolours as resist the etfeots of lime. True f. is worked 
upon fresh-laid damp plaster, upon which tho figure 
of the cartoon is traced and coloured. 

FRESHWATER (60® 39' N.. 1* 30' W.), watering- 
place, W. of Isle of Wight, England. 

FRESHWATER SHRIMP, see under Mala- 

COSTBACA. 

FRESNEL, AUGUSTIN JEAN (1788-1827), 
Fr. scientist ; introduced compound lenses os sub- 
stitutes for mirrors in lighthouse work. He studied 
laws of aberration of light and polarised rays. ^ 

FRESNILLO (23® 10' N., 102® 42' W.), town, 
Zacatecas, Mexico, Central America ; silver and copper 
mines. Pop. 6309. 

FRESNO (36® 40' N., 119® 60' W.), city, California, 
U.S.A. ; raisins, grain, and wine; chief industries, 
lumbering and mining. Pop. (1910) 24,892. 

FRESNOY, CHARLES ALPHONSE DU (1611- 
66), Fr. artist and art writer. 

FRET, heraldic term to denote a design formed 
of two crossed bars dexter and sinister with interlaced 
square or mascle. 

FREUDENSTADT (48® 27' N., 8® 25' E.), town, 
summer resort, Wiirttemberg, Germany ; cloth manu- 
facturers. Pop. (1910) 8462. 

FREUND, WILHELM (1806-94), Ger. philologist. 

FREWEN, ACCEPTED (1588-1664), Eng. cleric; 
bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, 1644; abp. of York, 1660. 

FREY, Freya (Norse myth.), goddess of love; 
dau. of Njorth and sister of Freyr ; sometimes con- 
fused with Frigga. 

FREYBURG (51® 13' N., 11® 46' E.), town, Prus- 
sian Saxony, Germany ; vineyards. Pop. 3341. 

FREYCINET, CHARLES LOUIS DE 8AULCES 
DE (1828- ), Fr. stateeman and engineer; entered 

Senate, 1876 ; held ministerial rank (with short breaks), 
1877-99 ; Premier, 1886 ; member of IV. Academy 
since 1800. 

FREYCINET, LOUIS CLAUDE DE (1779-1842), 

Fr, navigator; explored S.W. coast Australia; also 
neighbourhood of S. Pacific. 

FREYJA, brother of Froyr; Norse goddess of love 
and spring. 

FREYR, Frey (Norse myth.), god of love, peace, 
and fertility. 

FREYTAG, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH 

(1788-1861), Ger. philologwt. 

' FREYTAG, GUSTAV (1816-95), Ger. novelist 
and dramatist ; hist, studies and modern realistic 
stories. 

FRIAR, member of a mendicant order such as the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Austin Friars, and Ovrmelites, 
as distinct from the older monastic orders. 

FRIAR'S BALSAM, see Benzoin. 

FRIBOURG, Freibubo (46® 48' N., 7® 9' E.), 
canton, Switzerland ; admitted into the confederation, 
1481 ; surface hilly, traversed by river Saano ; chief 
pursuit agriculture ; prevailing religion, R.C. ; language 
mostly Sv. ; dairy-farming, watch-making, straw- 
plaiting. Area, 646 sq. miles. Pop. 139,654. 

FRIBOURG (46® 48' N., 7® 9' E.), town, Switzer- 
land, capital of canton F., on Saane ; with narrow 
streets, numerous old houses and monasteries ; St. 
Nicholas church (XIII. -cent. : famous organ), Rathaus, 
univ. (1889), and fine siisponsion bridge, 807 ft. 
long; chief industries — sowing-machines, agricultural 
implements; founded by Duke of Zahringen, 1178, 
as Gorman city; passed to Austria, 1277, to Savoy, 
1452; admitted to Swiss Confederation, 1481; 
became independent, 1477. Pop. (1910) 20,3()0. 

FRICTION is the force called into play when 
the surface of one solid moves or tends to movs 
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relatively to that of another solid when both are in 
contact. Suppose that a brick-shaped body is 
placed on a rough horizontal table and that a force 
18 applied to it horizontally so that it tends to move 
as a whole in a certain direction ; if the force is less 
than a certain amount, the body will not move 
owin^ to the f. between it and the table. Friction 
acts m a direction opposite to that in which motion 
tends, and up to a certain amount is sufficient to 
prevent one body’s sliding over another ; this 
amount is known as the limiting /. If now the force 
applied to the body be increased, motion ensues, 
but the f. called into play docs not increase beyond 
the limiting f. 

It has been proved (1) that the amount of f. in any 
case bears a certain proportion to the pressure exerted 
between the surfaces in contact, and that this propor- 
tion, termed the Cobfitioient of F., is constant for the 
same pair of surfaces ; (2) that the amount of f. is 
independent of the extent of the surfaces in contact; 
and (3) that it is nearly independent of their relative 
speed. F. is loss when the speed is greater, and this is 
ascribed to an increase in the thickness of the layer of 
air between the two surfaces. Consequently, the f. 
should be quite independent of the relative speed 
when the rubbing surfaces are in a vacuum, and 
experiment shows that this is the case. The reduction 
of f. in moving machinery is a matter of great practical 
importance. Generally speaking, it is effected by 
polishing and lubricating the surfaces. F. is also ox- 
porioncod by bodies moving through gases and liquids. 
See Hydeomechanics. 

FRIDAY (Lat. Dies Veneris) derives its name from 
Scandinavian divinity, Frigga iq.v.) ; a day of abstin- 
ence from flesh meat (in R.C. Church), and (according 
to superstition) of ill-luck ; day of Crucifixion ; sup- 
posecl day of Adam’s Creation ; Muhammadan Sunday. 

FRIEDBERG.~(1) (48* 22' N., 11* E.) town, 
Bavaria, Germany ; scene of defeat of Austrians by 
Ft., Aug. 1796. Pop. 3150. (2) (50* 19' N., 8* 43' E.) 
town, Hesse- Darmstadt, Germany. Pop. (1910)9520. 

FRIEDEL, CHARLES (1832-99), 1^. chemist; 
synthesised benzene homologuos, ketones, and alde- 
hydes. He formed minerals artificially by damp and 
pressure, and wrote on crystallography. 

FRIEDLAND.— (1) (50* 50' N., 15* 3' E.) walled 
town, Bohemia, Austria ; ancient castle ; textiles. Pop. 
(1910) 6892. (2) (53* 40' N., 13* 33' E.) town, grand- 

duchy Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Germany; cloth manu- 
factures. Pop. (1910) 7872. (3) (64* 28' N., 21* E.) 

town, E. Prussia, where Napoleon defeated Russuvns 
and Prussians, 1807. Pop. (1910) 3U27. 

FRIEDMANN, MEIR (1831-1908), Hungarian 
Rabbinical scholar. 

FRIEDRICH, JOHANN (1836- ), Ger, Catholic 

theologian ; prof, at Munich ; strongly opposed papal 
infallibility with much hist, and theol. learning ; 
excommunicated, 1871. 

FRIEDRICHRODA (60* 60' N., 10* 33' E.), town, 
summer resort, Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, (jcrraany. Pop. 
(1910) 4714. 

FRIEDRICHSDORF (50* 16' N., 8* 38' E.), town, 
Hesse-Nassau, Germany ; tanneries; Huguenot settle- 
ment (1687). 

FRIEDRIGHSHAFEN (47* 39' N., 9* 29' E.), town, 
on Lake of Constance, VVurfctemborg, Germany ; 
summer residence of royal family. Pop. (1910) 7041. 

FRIEDRIGHSRUH (63* 32' N., 10* 22' E.), village, 
Holstein, Prussia ; residence of Prince Bismarck. 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS, see Tonga Islands. 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. --Socioties existing for 
purpose of relieving sickness and its consequent dis- 
tresses, providing proper burial, and insurance against 
aocidento, death, etc. In the United Kingdom they ai*© 
regulated by F. S. Act (1896), which limited their powers 
and scope. They exist chiefly for benefit offerer classes, 
and probably originated in the burial chib. In some 
oases they have become merged in trade unions, and their 
purely benevolent purposes are subservient to political 


propaganda. Historically in United Kingdom F. 8. 
cannot be traced back to medieval gil^, but that 
they originated as some form of inaction to the sup- 
pression of religious gilds and to Elizabethan Poor Law 
can hardly bo doubted. Movement received fresh ira- 

E stus from societies of foreign refugees ( 1703 and 1708). 

xample of thrift thus offered was recognised by Rose’s 
Act (1793), and many societies date from that period. 
In 1819 an Act ensured greater financial stability than 
before. In 1829 another Act was passed, John Pratt 
(1797-1870), a barrister, was app. to regulate the P. 8. 
Ho eliminated the unsound and did much to — 
mote the genuine societies. Further Acts (1834, lS40, 
and 1860) were passed regulating and supervising, and 
again in 1855 legislation attempted to deal with 
problem of proper supervision combined with due 
latitude. By Acts of 1875 and 1896 societies are now 
under efficient registrars, who have powers of inspec- 
tion, right of refusing registration, and power to call 
a general meeting of inquiry. Under tliese regulations 
F. S. have flourished. Societies were divided by Royal 
Commission into thirteen classes, ranging from a largo 

S remier society like Manchester Unity of Oddfellows 
own to local cattle insurance societies. Total 
membership of registered societies in U.K. is fourteen 
miUions, with funds amounting to over £50,000,000. 
By the Insurance Act of 1912 ‘ approved societies ’ 
wore allowed to administer the benefits under the Act. 

F. S. are also mot with in many colonies, and are 
there under similar legislation. In European countries 
societies have developed on difTerent lines. They 
have lost much of their original independence, and have 
in many cases become mere insurance societies under 
government Beciirity. In U.S.A. they are numerous, 
and are modelled closely on those of England. 

G. F. Hardy, Essay on Friendly Societies ; Gordon- 
Smith, Progress and Position of Friendly Societies, 
FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF, .see Fbbk Churchbs. 
FRIES, ELIAS MAGNUS (1794-1878), Swedish 
botanist, especially interested in cryptogamia. 

FRIES, JAKOB FRIEDRICH ^773-1843), Ger. 
philosopher ; prof., Heidelberg, Jena ; connects 
Kantian and Scot, schools ; world of sense the object 
of knowledge ; supra-sensible, of rational faith ; the 
manifestation of the supra-sensible in the sensible, of 
presentiment. 

FRIES, JOHN (d. 1825), Amer. agitator; leader 
of the ‘ Fries Rebellion * (1798) against he^vy taxation. 

FRIESLAND, Veiesland, ancient Frisia (63® 6' N., 
5* 60' E.), province, Netherlands, on N.E. side Zuider 
Zee ; surface flat, part below level of sea ; coasts pro- 
tect^ by dikes ; exports horses, cattle, dairy produce ; 
capital, Loouwarden. Area, 1278 sq. miles. Pop. 
364,416. See Frisians. 

FRIE2X. — (1) An Irish woollen cloth, with nap on 
outer side ; (2) in arch., central portion of the entab- 
lature of a column. 

FRIGATE, originally a swift Mediterranean craft, 
using sail and oar ; name afterwards applied to swift 
full-riggod ships in Brit, navy carrying all guns on ono 
deck. 

FRIGATE BIRDS {Fregata, or Tacky petes), marine 
fowls which obtain most of their food by stealing the 
prey of other birds ; strong, hooked beak, bifurcated 
wingvS, and slender body ; F regains aquila found in 
northern temperate waters sometimes reaches 4 feet 
in length; F, minor inhabits the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans. 

FRIGGA (Norse mvth.), wife of Odin; goddess of 
sky, domesticity, and lower world ; gave name to 
‘ Friday*: sometimes confounded with Frey {q,v.). 

FRIGIDARIUM, cooling apartment in anoiont 
Roman baths. 

FRIIS, JOHANN (1494-1670), Dan. statesman 
and patron of learning. 

FRIMLEY (51* 18^ N., 0* 46' W.), village, on Black- 
Avator, Surrey, England ; near Bisloy. 

FRIMONT, JOHANN BOARIA PHILIPP, Ck>UNT 
or pAi.OTA (1759-1831), Austrian general 
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FRISCHES HAFF (64® 25' N., 19® 85' E.), lagoon, 
E. and W. Prussia, Gormany ; separated by tongue 
of land from Baltio, but joinod by ohanneL 

FRISCHLIN, PHILIPP NIKODEMUS (1647-90), 
Ger. poet, dramatist, and scholar. 

FRISI, PAOLO (1728-84), lUl. scientist; wrote 
treatise on figure of earth ; held many professorships ; 
introduced lightning conductors into Italy. 

FRISIAN ISLANDS, a chain in North Sea ofi 
Dutch and Ger. coasts, between Zuider Zoo and 
Jutland. W, Frisian Islands (Tossel, Vlieland, Ter- 
schelling, etc.), belonging to Holland ; E, Frisian 
Islands (Borkum, Nordorney, Joist, etc.), and JV. 
Frisian Islands (Sylt, Heligoland, etc.), mostly Pruss. ; 
gradually being submerged ; dangerous to navigation. 

FRISIANS, a Teutonic people akin to Angles 
and Saxons, dwelling on lowlands now covered by 
the Zuider Zee ; joined in Anglo-Saxon invasion of 
Britain, and occupied district known as Mercia, be- 
tween Humber ana Thames. Of all Teutonic languages 
Frisian has always been most closely akin to English. 

FRITH, or FRYTH, JOHN (c. 1608-33), EnglLsh 
Prot. reformer; lived in Germany, but returned to 
England, 1632 ; arrested and burnt, 1533. 

FRITH, WILLIAM POWELL, R.A. (1819-1909), 
Eng. artist ; hist, and genre subjects and portraits ; 
painter of ‘ The Derby Day ’ ; wrote Autobiogra'phy. 

FRITZLAR (51® 8' N., 9® 17' E.). town, on Eder, 
Hesse- Cassel, Germany ; cathedral ; first seat in Hesse 
of Christianity introduced by St. Boniface, 732. 

FRIULI (46® 18' N., 12® 46' E.), district, ancient 
Forum Julii, N. Italy; formerly independent duchy, 
now included in modern Udine and part of Austrian 
diatricta Gorz, Gradisca, and Idria. 

FROBEN, JOANNES (d. 1627), Ger. scholar and 
printer. 

FROBISHER, SIR MARTIN (c. 1635-94), Eng. 
admiral and explorer ; conceived project of discover- 
ing a North-West passage to Cathay at early age ; 
sailed in command of small expedition, 1576 ; reached 
Labrador ; following years commanded larger ex- 
peditions under queen’s patronage, but occupkxl him- 
self with securing supposed gold ore, rather than at- 
tempting N.W. passage; knighted for services in 
Armada, 1588 ; d. from wound received at Fort Crozon. 

FROEBEL, FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST 
(1782-1852), Ger. educationist. See Education. 

FROGS {RanidcE), tailless Amphibians, including 
about 460 species found the world over. There is 
a metamorphosis in development, through gUlod and 
tailed tadpole stages, which resemble newts, the tail 
being absorbed, the breathing changing from gill 
breathing to lung breathing, the blood circulation from 
fish -like to that of the adult, the so-called mouth 
‘ sucker * and horny jaws being replaced by a well-de- 
veloped mouth, and the four limbs pushing their way 
into prominence. F’s are aquatic, arlwreaJ, or purely 
terrestriaL Amongst the first are the Ediblb F. {Eana 
esculenta) of Europe, the Brit. Gbass F. {B, temporaria), 
and the large N. Amer. Bull F. (i2. caUsbiana)^ while the 
Flying F’s of Malay {Rhacopho^) parachute from tree- 
tops with large webbed feet. From true f’s the Obstet- 
ric F’s {Alyies), tvith eggs attached to limbs of male, and 
the Tree F’s {Hyla) differ in breastbone stmeturo. 

FROGMORE, palace in Windsor Park, purchased 
by Queen Charlotte (1800). Adjacent is the Royal 
Mausoleum of Prinoe Consort and Queen Victoria. 

FROG-SPIT, see Cuckoo-Spit. 

FROHLICH, ABRAHAM EMANUEL (1796- 
1866), Swiss poet and fabulist. 

FROHSCHAMMER, JAKOB (1821-93), Ger. 
philosopher and theologian; b. at Hlkofen; prof, of 
Philosophy, Munich, 1865 ; founded Athendum news- 
paper, maintaining inde})endcnc6 of science from 
religion ; excommunicated, 1871. F. wrote Vber 
dielFreiheit dtr Wissenschaft, 1861, and other works. 

FROISSART, JEAN(1338-c. 1410), Fr. chronicler; 
b. ValenoienuM ; s. of a painter of armorial bearings ; j 
visited England, 1360 ; Avignon, 1360 ; and in 1361 { 


returned to England to push his fortunes at court of 
Queen Philippa, bringing with him a book of verse 
chronicles, his first attempt at hist, composition. 
F. enjoyed queen’s bounty several years, his verses and 
romanoes being much applauded. During this time 
he wandered freely in Scotland, Brittany, France, 
Italy, gathering information for his chronicles. He far 
excelled older generation of historians in picturesque 
detail and literary genius, but lacked precision and 
exaotneas ; recorded brilliant tournaments, fetes, 
and banquets of Edward’s oourt, and the exploits of 
Eng. knights, in oourtly language, viewing nations and 
individuals from point of view of ohiva^ and glorifying 
chivalrio ideals. After death of Philippa he found 
a patron in French -loving Wenoeslaus of Brabant, 
and became euro of Lestmes. Subsequently he be- 
came chaplain to Gui, Count of Blois, and Canon of 
Chimay. That he visited Flanders is clear from 
lengthy account of Flemish troubles in his chronicle. 
He visited S. France, 1389, and was welcomed as 
a chronicler by Count of Foix. After his return to 
Valoncieimes, Count Robert of Namur became his 
patron. He revisited England, c. 1406. He is said 
to have died in poverty at Chimav. 

As a critical historian F. stands condemned, but as 
a painter of tho hie and manners of his age he is un- 
surpassed. 

Madame Darmeeteter- Robinson, Froissart (Eng. 
trans., 1896). 

FROME (61° 14' N., 2® 19' W.), market town, on 
Frome, Somersetshire, England ; art metal works ; 
woollen cloth. Pop. (1911) 10,901. 

FROMENTIN, EUGfeNE (1820-70), Fr. artist 
and writer ; excelled in N. African subjects ; partly 
autobiographical novel, Dominique. 

FROMMEL, GASTON (1862-1906), Swiss re- 
ligious philosopher ; prof, of Theol., Geneva, 1894-1906. 
Insisted on man’s moral dependence on God. 

FRONDE, THE, outbreak of constitutional 
factiousness and personal ambition, causing civil war 
in France (1648-52), and having as sequel war with 
Spain (1663-59); hatred to Mazarin, chief factor of 
revolution. Paris Parlement refused to register an 
octroi duty (1648), and demanded constitutional 
reform. Mazarin arrested leader, but infurkitod 
Parisians compelled court to release him and accept 
charter of reform. Nobihty took leadership of move- 
ment from Parlement; intrigues prevailed, and civil 
war devastated Franco ; but divisions arose amongst 
Frondeurs. Cond6 was defeated (l<i52), and joined 
enemies of Franco. Failure of F. proved that tho only 
practical party in France was the monarchical one. 

FRONTENAC, LOUIS DE BUADE, COMTE 
DE (1620-98), colonial administrator; entered 
army, becoming colonel, 1643, and field -marshal, 
1646; app. gov. of Canada (Sept. 1672); recalled in 
1682, owing to quarrels with Intendant and Church, 
but sent back to Canada and warmly welcomed by 
colonists, 1689; repulsed attack on Quebec, 1090; 
conducted campaign against Iroquois, 1695 ; a bravo, 
energetic administrator, choleric, but very capable. 
See Canada : History. 

FRONTINUS, SEXTUS JULIUS (c. 40-103 
A.D.), gov. of Britain (76-8) ; wrote on aqueducts 
and fortification. 

FRONTO, MARCUS CORNELIUS (II. cent. 
A.D.), Rom. rhetorician and grammarkin ; consul (143) ; 
tutor of Marcus Aurelius ; disciples formed school of 
Frontoniani. 

FROSINONE (41® 38' N., 13® 22' E.), town, ancient 
Frusino^ Rome, Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

FR08SARD, CHARLES AUGUSTE (1807-75), 
Ft. general ; defeated at Forbach (ISIO). 

FROST is the visible frozen vapour found on 
exposed surfaces. It can only occur when surface 
temperature falls below 32® F., the freezing-point of 
water. — Frostbite, gangrene, or death of a portion of 
the tissues of the body, due to severe cold stopping the 
circulation in a part, especially of the extremities, or to 
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inflAmmation through sudden thawing of a frozen part. 
The frozen parts are thawed very gradually, or, if 
gangrene has already occurred, the dead portion is 
kept free from organisms by weak oarbolio dressings, 
till it separates and healing takes place. 

FROST, WILLIAM EDWARD, R.A. (1810-77), 
Eng. artist. 

FR08TBURG (39* 39' N., 7&* 66' W.), town, 
Maryland, U.8.A. ; coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 6028. 

FROTH-FLY, see Cuckoo-Spit. 

FROTHINGHAM, OCTAVIUS BROOKS (1822- 
95), Amer. divine and writer ; advocated abolition of 
slavery ; radical in views ; wrote Beliefs of Unbelievers. 

FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY (1818-94), Eng. 
historian ; b. Darlington, Devon ; ed. Westminster 
and Oriel ColL, Oxford ; elected Fellow of Exeter 
Coll., 1842 ; came under influence of Tractarian move- 
ment of which his bro., Richard Hurrell F., was a 
leader ; hence associate with Newman ; religious 
opinions became shaken, and after publication of 
Nemesis of Faith (1848) was forced to resign fellow- 
ship ; thereafter contributed largely to Westminster 
Review and Frazer's Magazine ; edit. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
Letters, and wrote Life of Carlyle ; finished Uistory of 
England in 1870; prof, of Modern Hiatoiy, Oxford, 
1892 ; hist, work characterised by brilliant style, 
attractive narrative, but by partiality and inaccuracy. 
Life, by Herbert Paul (1906). 

FRUCTOSE, see SuoAit. 

FRUGONl, CARLO INNOCENZIO MARIA 
(1692-1768), Ital. lyric poet. 

FRUIT. — When the female organs of a flower are 
fertilised the most important result of the process 
is the production of a seed ; but usually the ovule 
from which the seed develops is not the only part of 
the flower to be affected : the seed vessel or ovary 
is frequently stimulated to fresh growth and modifica- 
tion, and even the part of the stalk — receptacle— on 
which are inserted the organs of the flower, may be 
caused to take on a new appearance or structure. 
The total result of all three processes is a Jruit. This 
conception of the i causes us to include under the 
term objects like the tomato and marrow, more 
generally regarded as vegetables, or like the grain of 
com,. usually termed a se^. 

F’s are classified in the first place according as they 
open at maturity to liberate the contained seeds or 
not. Those which open are variously termed capsule, 
e.g. of the foxglove ; legume, e.g. of the pea ; silique, 

e. g. of the mustard — the two latter being included 
in the term pod ; the distinctions rest on the number 
of seed vessels in the fruit and the manner in which 
the latter opens. F’s which do not open may be 
either dry or juicy. The dry f’s are termed nuts, 
different types being recognised. But certain dry 
f’s, although they do not open to liberate their seed, 
break up into distinct parts ; such are the f’s of the 
carrot family and of the mallow. The juicy fs are 
of very various structure. In^the berry the whole 
of the wall of the seed vessel is fleshy, e.g. gooseberry, 
orange, tomato. In the drupe the inner layer of the 

f. wall is stone-like, e.g. plum, cherry. In the apple 
and pear the fleshy part is really the receptacle en- 
closing the root of the t ; while in the strawberry 
the fleshy part is again the swollen receptacle, this 
time bearing numerous small fruitlets on its surface. 
The fig is an example of an aggregate developing 
not from a single flower but from an inflorescence. 
It must be mentioned that in some oases a f. is formed 
subsequent to fertilisation but without seeds — sultana 
raisins, bananas ; while in the fig and seedless apples 
no fer^sation t^es place. 

Of great interest are the adaptations shown by 
the 1 for securing dispersal of the seeds. F’s which 
open frequently do so with considerable violence 
and scatter the seod. Examples are the whin and 
broom* the pods of which may be heard exploding on 
a warm summer day. Frequently the i is provided 
with wings* by means of which it is kept floating 


<s* 

in the air and may drift to a considerable distance— 
the ash, elm, and maple are good examples ; while 
in the dandelion family the L is provided with a tuft 
of hair which senses the same purpose. The burrs have 
hooked hairs which hang on to passing animals. Finally, 
we have those f’a classed as fleshy which form the 
food of birds and other animals ; the seed passes 
unscathed through the animal, and is deposited at a 
spot distant from the parent. 

Frult-Growinff. — From these fleshy f s have arisen 
our cultivated f s by a process of selection aided by 
careful culture which has produced the enormous 
number of varieties at our disposal to-day. F.- 
farming is practised on an enormous scale in America, 
where very large areas of suitable land are treated 
uniformly with one or few species. In Britain 
and in Europe generally more variety is displayed. 
Fruit-growing in Britain is very largely of the market- 
garden type. Besides this, however, there are con- 
siderable orchards which, while they cannot compete 
with the Amer. growers, still provide many fine sorts 
which are much sought after. In particular, the Eng. 
apple orchards are able to produce the apples best 
adopted for the preparation of cider. 

FRUIT BATS, see Flyinq Foxbs. 

FRUIT-PIGEONS {Carpophagince), large sub- 
family of pigeons, chiefly found from India to New 
Zealand ; damage fruit-crops. 

FRUMENTIUS (c. 300-60), Abyssinian Christian 
missionary ; consecrated bp., 326. 

FRUNDSBERG, GEORG VON (1473-1628), 
Qer. soldier and imperialist leader ; organised Lands- 
knechte in Netherlands. Pavia (1525) was largely his 
victory. 

FRUSTULE, see Diatomacb/b. 

FRUYTIERS, PHILIP (1627-66), Flem. artist 
and engraver. 

FRY, SIR EDWARD, G.C.B. (1827- ), Eng. judge ; 
B. of Joseph F. ; judge of High Court (Chancery 
Division), 1877-83 ; Lord Justice of Appeal (1883-92) ; 
arbitrator in S. Wales colliery dispute (1898), Grimsby 
fishery dispute (1901), L. & N. W. Ry. employees* 
deadlock (1908); Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Hague Peace Conference (1907); has pub. Treatise on 
Contracts, British Mosses, Studies by the Way. 

FRY, ELIZABETH (1780-1845), Eng. social re- 
former; promoted prison reform throughout Europe, 
and secured great improvements m Brit, hospital 
system and treatment of insane. 

FRY, JOSEPH (1723-87), Eng. Quaker doctor; 
founder of the Bristol cocoa firm, J. S. Fry & Sons. 

FRYING, see Cookery. 

FRYXELL, ANDERS (1795-1881), Swed. historian. 

FUAD PASHA (1814-69), Turk, soldier and states- 
man. 

PU-CHAU, Fuchow, Foochow (26* 7' N., 119* 20' 
E.), city, Fu-kien, China, on Min; was made free port 
in 1842 ; large transit trade with interior ; exports 
tea, timber, textiles; contains arsenal; important 
mission station. Pop. c. 650,000. 

FUCHS, LEONHARD (1601-66), Ger. physician; 
prof, of Medicine at Ingolstadt (1526), and afterwards 
at Tubingen (1535) ; author of several medical works 
and an important illnstrated work on botany. 

FUCHSIA, natural order Onagracece; native to 
Central and South Africa, was fiirat ^wn in Kew 
Gardens in 1788. Forest plants with bnghtly ooloured 
pendant and funnel-shapki flowers, they are called 
after Leonhard Fuchs {q.v.). The fruit is a ^rry. 
Many forms, oultivated by selection and hybridisation, 
exist. Most are dwarf shrubs, but some reach 12 ft. in 
heiglit. 

FUCHSINE, or MAGENTA, oxidation product 
of anilin oil ; crystals with intense green metallic lustre, 
which d^e wool and silk directly, and cotton after 
mordantmg, a brilliant magenta. 

FUGINO, LAGO DI, ancient Locus Fucinus 
(42* N., 13* 36' E.), former lake, Aquiki, Italy ; drained 
by Prinoe Torlonia (1862)* and now under cultivatlofL 
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FUCUS, see Alga 

FUEGO, see Tibbba del Fuboo. 

FUEL, carbonaceous matter which, when burnt, 
gives oil heat ; may be gaseous, liquid, or solid. 

Gaseous Fuel. — The most important, coal gas, gives 
a blue, smokeless damo if mixed with air just below 
the point of combustion. Gas fires are made by filling 
an ordinary grate with asbestos and placing the gas 
fl'ames at the bottom, the asbestos soon becoming rod- 
hot. Water gas, obtained by decomposing water, is 
sometimes used for industrial purposes. 

Liquid Fuels are mainly animal, vegetable, or 
mineral oils. Of the mineral oils petroleum, shale oil, 
and creosote are most commonly used. Attempts 
have been made to heat steam boilers with liquid f., 
especially those in connection with naval vessels. 
Some systems use sprayed oil, others vitalise it by 
superheated steam. Petroleum is the most common 
oil used and gives a much greater heat than coal, 
bulk for bulk ; but apart from this, liquid f. has many 
other advantages. In storing it occupies less space 
than coal ; it is smokeless when burnt ; it abolishes 
stoking. The troublesome labour of coaling would 
also bo dispensed with, as the liquid fuel would simply 
be pumped into the vessel’s reservoirs from barges 
alongside the ship. Liquid f. would also allow of a 
warship being equipped even though the sea were 
rough, a state of things which is impossible as long 
as coal is used. 

Solid Fuels. — Peat, compressed masses of decayed 
vegetable matter, is largely used by peasants, but 
it does not give much heat. Sometimes it is com- 
pressed and soaked in tar or oil and used in the form 
of bricks. Wood is little used in Britain, but in 
France and Germany its use is more common. Wood 
of compact texture, e.g, oak, beech, or elm, bums 
slowly, while soft, light woods, as lime, pine, chestnut, 
or deal, bum quickly and give more heat. Wood 
charcoal is extensively used in metallurgy and in 
chemistry ; it kindles rapidly, emits no vapours, and 
leaves only a few light ashes. 

Coal is the most important of all f’s, and is of 
vegetable origin (see Coal). A variety known 
as lignite, or brown coal, presents a woody appear- 
ance to the eye ; it is neither peat nor coal, occur- 
ring in the later geological deposits. Coke is used 
for domestic purposes and for producing intense 
heats for melting metals. Anthracite coal is a smoke- 
less variety and has 90 % carbon ; it is very compact 
and brittle. 

Artifloial Fuels, such as ‘briquettes,’ are manu- 
factured from coal dust and clay, lime or coal tar. 
Sometimes sawdust is used. The bricks are com- 

ressed into pieces about 6 in. squaro and used for 

omestic purposes. This form of fuel was manu- 
factured by the Chinese ages ago from coal dust, clay, 
and bitumen. See Engine. 

FUENTE OVEJUNA (38® 14' N., 6® 31' W.), 
walled town, Cordova, Spain ; honey and fruit. Pop. 
11,777. 

FUENTERRABIA (43® 21' N., 1® 46' W.), town, 
Guipfizcoa, Spain, at mouth of Bidasso ; formerly 
important frontier fortress ; frequently besieged. Pop. 
4345. 

FUERO, word used in Spain in sense of right, 
privilege, or charter ; derived from /ora, by which estab- 
Hshed common law of occupied district was recognised 
by Romans. In X. cent, word forum emerges in sense 
of privilege. Earliest fuero extant is one granted to 
Leon by Alphonso V. ( 1020). Only fueros of Navarre 
and of the Basque survive till modem times. 

FUERTEVENTURA (28® 25' N., 14® W.), one of 
the Canary Islands, Atlantic Ocean. Area, 665 sq. 
miles. Pop. 11,669. 

FUGGER, famous German faqjily of merchants 
and bankers. Foqndcd by John Fugger, a weaver of 
Graben, near Augsburg, whose son (d. 1408i), became 
by marriage a oitizen of Augsburg, and began a linen 
trade there. EuBineas increased enormously during 


next generation of F’s. They rendered great servioes 
to Hapeburgs ; made large loans to Maximilian 1., who 
pledged to them county of Kirchberg and lordship 
of Weissenhom. Under Emperor Charles V. family 
reached zenith of its power and wealth. 

FUGITIVE SLAVE LAWS, the laws passed by 
U.S. Congress between 1793 and 1850 to deal with 
escapes of slaves, especially with regard to their 
passage into non -slaving States. The owner could 
at first reclaim the fugitive, the decision in case of 
contested status of the slave being in the hands of any 
Federal or State magistrate. In 1824 Indiana passed 
a law giving right of jury trial to fugitive slaves, and 
this example was widely followed. The most drastic of 
these laws was the 1860 Compromise Measure, which 
led to much confusion and friction, and powerfully 
contributed to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

FUGLEMAN, a guide ; particularly a military drill 
guide, or file-leader. 

FUGUE (Lat. fuga, flight), a musical composition 
of at least two voices in which ‘ subject ’ (principal 
melody) and ‘ answer * keep recurring, harmonised oy 
laws of counterpoint. Greatest f. writers : Bach (instru- 
mental), Handel (vocal). See Prout’s Fugue (1891) 
and Fugal Analysts (1892). 

FtrHRlCH, JOSEPH VON (1800-76), Austrian 
artist. 

FUJI-SAN, Fuji Yama (35° 21' N., 138° 43' E.), 
loftiest moimtain, Japan (12,400 ft.) ; dormant volcano ; 
place of pilgrimage. 

FU-KIEN, Fo-Kien (26® 30' N., 118® E.), S.E. 
maritime province, China, bordering Che-Kiang, 
Kwang-tung, and Kiang-si; surface generally moun- 
tainous ; chief river, the Min ; principal products — tea, 
fruit, grain, sugar ; ports, i\i-chau, Amoy, Funing. 
Area, 43,500 sq. miles. Pop. c. 22,000,000. 

FUKUI (36^ 10' N., 136® 15' E.), town, Nippon, 
Japan, paper. Pop. 50,396. 

FUKUOKA (33® 36' N., 130° 20' E.), town, N.W. 
coast Kuishui, Japan ; silk fabrics. Pop. 82,106. 

FULAHS, native race inhabiting Nigeria, number- 
ing several millions. 

FULCHER OF CHARTRES (fl. c. 1090-1130), 
Ft. olironicler. 

FULDA (60® 32' N., 9® 40' E.), town and cpii^opal 
SCO, on Fulda, Hesso-Nassau, Germany ; lias episcopal 
palace, several churclios, seminaries ; famous Bene- 
dictine abbey founded by St. Boniface, VIII. cent. ; 
abbot in 968 made primate of all Teutonic abbeys ; 
most ancient seat of ecclesiastical learning in Germany ; 
seat of univ., 1734-1804; textiles. Pop. (1910)22,488. 

FULGENTIUS, FABIUS PLANCIADES (VI. 
cent. A.D.), Lat. grammarian. 

FULGURITES, deposits of vitrified rook found 
on mountain-tops ; films and tubes of glass found in 
sandhills ; probably produced by lightning. 

FULHAM, suburb, London, on Thames ; palace and 
burying-place of bp’s of London. Pop. (191 1 ) 163,325. 

FULIGO, see under Myobtozoa. 

FULIGULA, see Duck Family. 

FULK (d. 900), abp. of Reims, 883; supported 
Charles the Simple ; murdered at instigation of 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders. 

FULK (1092-1142), s. of Fulk IV.; Count of 
Anjou, 1109-42; m. a dau. of Baldwin II. of Jerusalem 
in 1129; succ. to throne of Jerusalem, 1131. 

FULK NERRA (fl. 987-1040), Count of Anjou; 
famous builder of castles and abbeys. 

FULKE, WILLIAM (1638-89), Eng. Puritan theo- 
logian ; lecturer at St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
wrote controversial works. 

FULLER, ANDREW (1754-1815), Eng. Baptist 
minister; opposed Calvinism and Deism; an able 
loader ; sec. of Baptist Missionary Soc. 

FULLER, GEORGE (1822-84), Amer. artist; 
painted chiefly portraits and nature fantasies. 

FULLER, MARGARET, MabohIONBSS OsSOLl 
0810-50), Amer. authoress ; was assooiated with 
Emerson and the TransoendentaliitB, and edit. Thi 
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DM I later with Mazzinl and the oauee of Ital. inde- 
TOndence ; wrote an Autobiography and other works ; 
drowned at sea. 

FULLER, MELVILLE WESTON (1833-1910), 
Amer. lawyer; Chief Justice U.S. Supremo Court, 1888. 

FULLER, THOMAS (1608-61), Eng. cleric, wit, 
and historian; became rector of Broadwinsor, 
Dorset, 1634; pub. History of the Holy War, 1639; 
attained fame in London by lectures at the Savoy; 
during Civil War supported king, acting as chaplain 
to Sir Ralph Hopton’s regiment ; afterwards lived at 
Exeter, and in 1646 compounded with government 
for his presence among King’s troops ; perpetual 
curate of Waltham Abbey, 1648 ; app. royal chaplain 
at Restoration. F. wrote Good Thougnia in Bad Times ^ 
Pisgah-Sight of Palestine^ Worthies of England^ Church 
History of Britain. His stylo is full of wit and humour. 

J. E. Bailey, Life of Thomas Fuller (1874). 

FULLER, WILLIAM (d. c. 1718), Eng. impostor ; 
frequently whipped, fined, and imprisoned for false 
accusations and writings relating to public characters. 

FULLER'S EARTH, a greenish unctuous powder, 
usually consisting of hydrous aluminous silicate with 
some magnesia, iron oxide, and soda. S.G., 1*7-2 -4; 
employed in filtering mineral and decolorising vegetable 
oils, and in dry cleaning as an absorbent of grease; 
found in Somersetshire and Surrey, England. 

FULLERTON, LADY GEORGINA (1812-85), 
Eng. novelist and phiLmthropist ; dan. of Earl 
Granville; joined R.C. Church, and gave much time 
to religious work. 

FULMAR, see Shkarwateb Family. 

FULMINIC ACID (HCNO) has same structure as 
cyanic and oyanurio acids ; very explosive, with 
poisonous vapour. Its salts, especially fulminating 
mercury, are extremely explosive, and are used with 
potassium nitrate for filling percussion caps. Ful- 
minates, explosive compounds such as mercury 
fulminate derived from f. a. ; used in detonators. 

FULTON.— (1) (38® 60' N., 92® W.) City, Missouri, 
U.S.A. ; fireclay manufactures. Pop, (1910) 5228. (2) 
(43® 20' N., 76® 24' W.) City, on Oswego, Now York, 
U.S.A. ; flour and paper mills. Pop. (1910) 10,480. 

FULTON, ROBERT (1765-1815), Amer. engineer; 
began life as miniature portrait and landscape painter ; 
came to England, 1787 ; took up steam navigation in 
Paris, 1797, and in 1807 invented and launched a 
steamship at New York — an epoch - marking event 
in steam navigation ; improved dredging and 
flax-spinning machines, invented submarines, and 
constructed canals. See Mrs. Sutcliflo’s Fulton and 
the Clermont (1909). 

FUMARIACEJE, genus of herbaceous dicotyle- 
dons, the commonest of which is Fumaria officinalis^ 
which produces potash and is used in dyeing. 

FUMARIG AND MALEIC ACIDS (COOH . CH : 
CH . COOH), unsaturated compounds of identical 
structure, with dissimilar actions cxphiinod by the 
relative positions of the atoms in space. 

FUNCHAL (32® 37' N., 16® 54' W.), seaport town, 
capital of Madeira Islands, on S. coast Madeira ; bp.’s 
see ; residence of governor ; commercial centre ; 
port of call for steamers. Pop. 20,844. 

FUNCTION. — Whenever two quantities are so 
related that any change made in one produces a 
corresponding change in the other, then the latter 
is said to be a function of the former. This relation 
is usually represented by the letters F, /, <f>, yp, etc. 
Thus j/=:F(a:), u=f{x)t v=0(a;), denote that y, Uy v are 
functions of a:, and their values are determined for 
any particular value of x when the form of the function 
in (question is given, a; is in this case the independent 
variable ; y, «, v are dependent variables. By taking 
corresponding values of (say) x and y for co-ordinates, 
curves may be obtained representing graphically the 
function concerned. 

Complex Quantitibs of the form x^a+ib, where 
•as ^ - 1, may be represented graphically by measuring 
a horizontally from the origin and b vertically from 


the a-axis. The polar co-ordinates of the resulting 
point being r, $, we have a =» r cos 5 =r sin By and hence 
a:=r (cos sin 0), which may bo written r cis 0. 
The positive length r is called the absolute value of x, 
and (^-f2nir) the amplitude of x. By this graphic 
method complex quantities may bo added and sub- 
tracted by the ordinary vector laws. 

Heal Functions op a Real Variable. — When one 
and only one real value y corresponds to each value 
of a real variable a:, y is said to bo a one- valued function 
of X. When two or more real values of y correspond 
to each a:, y is said to be a many- valued function of 
The latter will not be considered hero. 

Continuity. — The function f{x) is said to bo con- 
tinuous at a:=a, when there exists an interval of 
the axis of Xy — say tho interval from a- 5 to a4-^> 
where B is real, — such that at every point x of this 
interval, we have | f{x) - /(a) | < e, whore c is an 
arbitrarily small positive number chosen in advance. 

I X I is the absolute value of x, and in tho above it 
IS assumed that /(x) is defined for x=a. 

Rational Aloebraio Functions. — Rational integral 
function of complex variable x is 

. - . 4-ana?”- 

This is evidently one-valuedy since x” is one- valued. 

The definition of continuity requires modification 
and becomes : A function /(x) of a complex variable x 
is said to be continuous at tho point x=a, when 
there exists a circular region ( | x - a | ^5) such that 
at every point x of this region /(x) - /(a) | < e where 6 
is an arbitrarily small positive number chosen in 
advance. Again it is assumed that /(x) is defined 
when x=:a. 

Limit. — Suppose f(x) is a one- valued function of x, 
and € as above, then if for every e there is a 
corresponding po.sitive number 5 such that, when 
1 x-a J <6 and :#0, | f{x)-b | < f, b is called the 
limit or /(x) when x approaches a. 

If for every c there is a corresponding B such that, 
when I X I > 5, I /(x) - 6 I < e, then h is said to be 
the limit of /(x) when x approaches infinity. 

If when I x-a I <5 and :#0, I /(x) | >l/e, the limit 
of fix) is infinity when x approacnes a. 

If when I X I > 5, I fix) I > 1/f, the limit of /(x) is 
infinity as x approaches infinity. Hence for con- 
tinuity of fix) at x=a, there must be one and only 
one limit as x approaches a, there must be a definite 
value /(a) at x=ff, and this value must equal the limit. 

Derived Functions. — If fix) has a definite value 
/(a) at x=a, then tho limit, if existent, of 
|/(x)-/(a)}/(x-o) for x=a is called the first derived 
iunction of fix) at x=a. Putting h for (x-a) this 
ratio becomes \fia~\-h) - /(a)}/A, and the derived function 
is tho limit of this as h approaches zero. It is often 

denoted by /'(x) or by 


In particular, if /(x)=x«, then /'(x) is the limit 
of {(a-f/0”-a")//i, which by use of tho Binomial 
Theorem becomes 


na^ 


- 1 4 .^!LzJian - 
^ rrr ^ ^ 1.2.3 






Tho difference between this and na^ - ^ can be made 
as small as wo please by confining A(4:0) to a suitably 
chosen small circle about the point where ^=0. 


Hence 


Limit a?” -a” 


a?=a x-a 


=na" • K 


But a may be anywhere in the x-plane, and hence 
the first derived function, or derivatty of x» at tho 
point X is Tix" - \ 

The method may obviously be applied to other 
functions. 

Transcendental Functions are such as do not 
admit of being represented as ordinary algebraic 
expressions in a finite number of terms. Examples 
are exp x, sin x, log x, sinh x, etc. The simplest 
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n=»oo 

is the exponential, defined by y=exp »= S x^/n I 

n»0 

n=«)o 

whore S x^/n/ denotee the sum of all the terms 
n«o 

like X^/n! obtained by giving n in succession all 
integral values from 0 to oo. Investigation shows the 
series to be convergent (see Sebibs). The addition 
theorem exp . exp ar^ssexp (aJi+Xj) is obtained by 
direct multiplication, and can evidently be extended 
for any number n of arguments. If all these are 
equal to x we get (exp x)’^=exp nx. 

The Logarithm of a complex quantity * cannot be 
defined simply as in the case of the logs of numbers 
used in calculation. If x=p cia we have 

dx=dp. ois ^ + /) . d cis 0=(d/) + tpd5)cia 6. 
Hence, if initially a;=l, p=l, ^=0, we obtain 
fp\ 

dx/x^/ dp/p-\-i/ do 
1 1 ‘^0 

t.e. loga;i=log Pi+t^j=log | | +iamrt, 

where am x^ denotes the ampUtvde of x^. The first 
term of this is the natural log of p^, a real number, 
and depends only on the distance of the final x from 
the origin. The second term, depends on the 
path of integration. So log x is many- valued just 
as its amplitude, and the general value of log is 
found by adding 2nT* to any particular value. Wo 
define that value of log z for which -Tr<d<Tr, as 
the chief value of the log, and denote it by log so 
we have 

log x =log p + i am x 
where am x is the chief amplitude of x. 

If y is the log of x, x=exp y (by definition), and 
p-\-iO; so x is determined from 
I'rrlog p, or p=exp f, and Thus for a given 

y, x is single- valued, but one value of x will corre- 
spond both to y and to y + 2nT», and hence exp y is 
periodic, with the imaginary period 2v». 

CiBOtJLAB Functions, — V^en y is purely imaginary, 
t.c. ^'=0, we have p=l and x=oi8 $, while y=iY ^0, 
Hence cis d is the same as exp %$, or exp 0=cos O+i 
sin $, and wo have cos ^-fism ^=ld-»^4“(t^)V2/-h 
(*W3/+ . . . 

Equating real and imaginary parts of each side, we 
get the analytical expressions for cos 6 and sin 6 ; — 

008 9 = 1 - 1 %^-?!+ . . . 

2/4/ 6/ 

8infi=ff-i’ + l'-^’+ . . . 

3/6/ 7/ 

Thus cos X and sin x are transcendental integral 
functions. Wo have 

2 cos X =exp IX -{- exp ( - ix) \ /. v 

and 2i sin x=exp ix - exp ( - ix) j ' • \ 

and sin x wiU bo zero when i.e. x—nr or 0; 

so the zeros aro distributed along the real axis at 
intervals of tt starting from tho origin. In the same 
way tho zeros of cos x are distTibuted at intervals of 
T, starting from t/ 2. The addition theorems 
cos (Xj d-Xj) =cos Xj cos x^ - sin Xj sin x, 
sin (Xi+X 2 )=sin x, cos Xj+cos x^ sin x, 
and others following from (L) above, are true equally 
for complex arguments as for real angles (see Tsia- 
onombtby). The other circular functions, which 
are transcendental fractional functions of x, are 
defined as the ratios 1/cos x=seo x, 1/sin x=ooseo x, 
Bin x/cos xsstan x, cos x/sin x=oot x. They have 
first order infinities for zeros of their denominators. 

The Hyperbolic Functions for real arguments aro 
defined by 

008 ix=cosh x = l (e* d-c “ *) 

Bin »»=» sinh x=^ (e* - e - •). 
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From these we get a special ease of the addition 
theorems ; — 

sin ((+»i 7 )= 8 in I oosh i 7 +» cos ^ sinh 
and cos ( f d-*’;) =oos ^ oosh 17 - i sin | sinh iy. 

Intborals. — T he definite integral J' KVidi, whore 

t is real, may be regarded in two ways, treating 
integrationj^as (i.) the inverse of differentiation, (ii.) 
as a summation (see Infinitesimal Calculus). Both views 
mav be generalised to apply to analytic functions of x, 
and lead to the same results. 

Eulbrian Intbqbajls. — The definite integral 

f X* “ ^( 1 - x)"» - ^ dx is called the first Eulerian integral, 
0 

or the Beta function, and is denoted by B(Z, m). The 
integral^ e -* x»* ” ^dx is the second Eulerian integral, 

or tho Gamma function, and is denoted by r(n). 

In the first integral put x=l-z and it is found 
thatB(f, m)=B(m, /). 

Integrating by parts yc”*x”dx we get 

ye - *x^dx = - c “ ®x" + nj'e‘“ *‘x" “ *dx. 

But e ^ 'x" vanishes when x =0 and when x = 00, and hence 
r(» + l)=nr(n). 

It is easy to see that r(l)=l, and so if n is an 
integer r(n+l)=n /. 

Again, integrating first with respect to x we have 

f r - (l+l/)*d3/ dx = 

y 0 0 

Integrating first with respect to y wo get for the 
same double integral i — 

r(»n2^ e~*x*-^dx, which is r(m)r(f) 


By putting x=j-^— in B(/, m) it may bo shown that 
B(f, m) is equal to the integral on the loft of (A). 

Thus 

If now l + m = \, m being less than unity, we get 

This integral has tho value 7r/sin mv, and hence 
putting w=l/2 we get ^ ( 2 )”’^ 


ym-idy ^T{l)V{m) 


=r(m)r(l -m), since r(l) = l. 


and 


Many definite integrals may be expressed in terms 
of the Gamma function. 

c - <»^®dx becomes, putting y for a 


‘-iKD-# 


, re de 

Elliptic Intecbals.— The integral^ ,^1 ^ 

\/l - c*sin*^ de, and ^ 

y© y© (1+0 8m^0) ,^1 - 

are known as elliptic functions or integrals of the 
first, second, and third order respectively. They are 
denoted by the symbols F(<?, 6), E(c, e), and n(c, a, 9). 

9 is the amplitude ; c, the modulus, is a constant 
less than unity ; a is the parameter of the third function. 
Taken between the limits 0 and t/2 tho funotioDfl 



PUNDY— FURIES 


are oalled complete functions, so that the amplitude 
of a complete function is Tr/2. E(e, 6) is the length 
of a portion of the arc of an ellipse measured from 
an end of the minor axis, e being the eccentricity 
of the ellipse. From this fact and the connection 
between tne integrals, the name elliptic integrals 
was given to them. 

Functions of great importance in the higher develop- 
ments of mathematical physios are the Potenttal 
Function, and the following, obtained as solutions 
of certain differential equations : L(tgendre's Co- 
efficients, or Zonal Harmonics ; Laplace! s Coefficients, 
or Spherical Harmonics ; BesscTs Functions, or 
Cylindrical Harmonics; Lamias Functions, or Ellip- 
soidal Harmonics. 

See Fora3rth, Theory of Functions ; Harkness and 
Morley, Theory of Functions ; Appell and Lacour, 
Elliptic Functions ; Todhunter, Functions of Laplace, 
Lami, and Bessel ; Byerly, Fourier* s Series and 
Spherical Harmonics. 

FUNDY, BAY OP (46* N., 66* W.), inlet, N. 
Atlantic Ocean, separating Nova Scotia from New 
Brunswick ; remarkable for high tides. 

FONEN, Fyen (66° 20' N., 10° 20' E.), Danish 
island in Baltic Sea, between Zealand and Jutland. 
Area, 1100 sq. miles. Pop. 280,000. 

FUNERAL, see Bokial,. 

F0NFKIRGHEN, P*C3 (46° 6' N., 18° 13' E.), 
town, Bar4nya, Hungary ; capital of province ; leather, 
cloth, and earthenware. Pop. 45,000. 

FUN G-H WANG, Fbno-Hwano, a kind of phoenix 
of Chin, myth., and one of the supposed guardians of 
China. 

FUNGI are flowerlosa plants devoid of chlorophyll, 
and therefore of necessity leading either a parasitic or a 
saprophytic (living upon dead plants) mode of life, 
'fho^ are usually divided into four main groups, the 
Schixomyoetes or ‘Fission F.,* the Myxomyoetes or 
‘ Slime F.,* the Phycomycetea or * Alga-Uke F.,’ and the 
Euinyoetea or higher f., each of which is in turn again 
subdivided. The Schizomycetes include the various 
bacilli and bacteria, and play an important part in 
determining the balance of terrestrial life. They are 
minute unicellular or filamentous forms, often rodlilvo, 
and in many cases possess one or more cilia. Many 
are the cause of disease, as in cholera and phthysis, 
whilst others give rise to fermentation (c.g. the vinegar 
and lactic acid bacilli) and to the putrefaction and 
decay of animal and vegetable substances. They 
occur throughout the atmosphere and in water, and 
are usually only killed by rigid sterilisation. They 
multiply rapidly by binary fission under favourable 
conditions and by hard-walled resting -spores in ad- 
verse circumstances. 

The Slime F. usually occur on rotten wood, dead 
leaves, and similar substrata as slimy naked protoplas- 
mic masses termed ‘ plasmodia.* When threatened 
with drought or shortage of food material they form 
resistant fructifications containing highly proteo^ 
spores. These liberate minute flagellate swarmers, which 
become amoeboid and coalesce, forming plasmodia 
as before. One form, Plasmodiophora brassicce, gives 
rise to the malformation of turnips and other root- 
crops known as * Fingers and Toes.* The Phy corny ^ 
ceies contain two important orders — ^the Oomyoetes ! 
and Zygomycetes respectively. Both consist of small 
filamentous forms, with a freely branched and usually 
non-septate, multinuoleate mycelium. In the Oomy- 
oetes the sexual organs consist of globular oogonia and 
club-shaped antheridia, the sperms of the latter being 
non-motue and transferred to the ova passively by a 
fertilising tube. Each ovum on fertilisation gives 
rise to a thiok-walled resting-spore. Asexual repro- 
duction in the aerial species is by means of numerous 
oonidia borne on branching upright hyphse, and in the 
aquatic forms by motffe zoospores. Among the 
economically important forms the following are perhaps 
the best known ; Saprolegnia ferox, causij^ the sal- 
mon disease; Pyihium, oausing the ‘damping off’ of 
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cress and other seedlings; Phytophthora infestans, 
giving rise to the potato disease; and Plasmopara 
riticola, producing the destructive * false mildew * of 
the vine. In the Zygomycetes, of which the ‘ Black 
Mould * of bread (Mucor) is typical, the gametes are 
similar and produce a thick-walled zygospore, whilst 
the asexual spores are borne in globular sporangia. 
Generally speaking, asexual reproduction is in both 
groups utilised for rapid propagation under favourable 
conditions, whilst sexual reproduction only ocours 
in times of stress. 

Eumycetes, which aro the dominant class, are 
divided into four main groups — tho Ascomycetes, 
the Uredineee, the UstilaginesB, and the Basidiomycetes. 
The first group is characterised by the production of 
olub-shap^ reproductive structures termed asci, each 
usually containing eight spores. It includes a vast 
and very diverse assemblage of forms, among which the 
mildews attacking the hop, vine, gooseberry, etc., 
Clavieeps, oanaing * ergot * of rye and other cereals, 
and Nectria ditissima, causing apple canker, are some 
of the more important. In addition the cup fungi, the 
truffles, and morels belong to this group, whilst tho 
bine and green moulds on bread and fruit are also 
included. Tho Uredine.TB are parasitic on gramineous 
and other hosts oausing * rust.* Many are heteroecious, 
notably Puccinia grarninis, the ‘ wheat rust,* which 
passes part of its Ufo on the wheat plant., whilst the 
remainder is passed on the barberry, in the absence 
of which the full life cycle cannot be accomplished. 
Both tho rusts, and to a larger extent the Ustilaglnese, 
which cause ‘ smut * and * bunt ’ in wheat, oats, and 
similar crops, may be oombat.ed by .suitable preliminarv 
treatment of the seed. The Basidiomycetes include all 
mushrooms (q.v.) and toadstools as well as bracket 
fungi and puff balls. The spores are borne on gUls 
or lamoU®, or in closed pear-shaped or globular fructi- 
fications. Whilst the majority are saprophytes, feed- 
ing on dead organic matter, others, notably the bracket 
fungi (Pdyporaoece) and ArmiUaria mellea, cause im- 
mense damage to timber by attacking trees injured bv 
wounding and oausing their death. (For details with 
regard to treatment of various fungal plant diseases, 
see the leaflets of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries.) 

Cooke, F., their Nature, Influence, and Usage (1883) ; 
Swanton, F., and how to know them (1909). 

FUNGUS-GNATS, or MiDOES (MycetophilidoB), 
minute flies, tho larvee of which burrow in fungi or 
in decaying vegetation. 

FUNJ, negroid people inbabitmg parte of the 
eastern Sudan. 

FUNKI£, Plantain - Lilies, liliaceous plants 
common in gardens ; noted for their flowers. 

FUR, on animals, is a protection against cold, or 
as with the mole, against irritation by earth particles. 
Most fs come from N. America and Siberia ; animals 
are killed when in winter coat. Most expensive f’s 
are : Sea Otter, £20-£600 ; Silver Fox, £10-£600 ; 
Russ. Sable, £6-£44 ; Black Boar, 103,-£12 ; Wolf. 
6s.-£5 ; Seal, £2-£10. Cheaper f 3 are Skunk, 
Squirrel, Marten, Mink, Rod Fox, Grey Fox, Beaver, 
Lamb, Haro, Rabbit, Opossum, Musk-Rat, Wild-Cat, 
Chinchilla (sometimes expensive). Ermine. 

Manulacturo is a trade secret. F*s are first cleaned 
with soap, salt, and alum ; sawdust and butter are 
used in ‘ dressing ’ ; dyeing is a secret process. See, 
further, under Haib. 

FURETifiRE, ANTOINE (1619-88), Fr. author; 
wrote Roman Bourgeois and compiled dictionary. 

FURFOOZ(60° 13' N., 4* 68'^E.), village, I^lgium ; 
notable for discovery of oaves containing remains of 
prehistoric man (1872). 

FURFURANE or FURANE (C4n.O), colourless 
liquid, B.P. 32®, with characteristic smell, found in dis- 
tiflation products of pine-wood. It does not react 
I with sodium or phenylbydrazm*, but forms dye-stuffs 
j with isatin and pnenanthene-quinone. 

FURIES, THE, see Ebinybs. 
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FX7RNAGE. — place where a lire is maintained so 
as to give ont great heat. 

Each type is made so as (1) to give oat the greatest 
possible amount of heat, with a minimum expenditure 
of fuel, (2) to prevent the loss of heat thus given, (3) to 
oonoentrate the heat as desirod, (4) to give the operator 
full control over the regulation of the heat. A f. must 
be constructed with due regard to the law of combus- 
tion ; a certain proportion of air should be allowed 
to combine with the gases of the fire. Should the 
design of the furnace allow too much air to enter, 
the gases are chilled and diluted, while too little air 
causes them to escape unconsumed. 

Aib Fxjrnaoes are those where only a natural draught 
is used. Blast Fubnaoes, t.e. f’g with forced draught 
made by fans, etc., are generally used in the melting 
of metal, and veiy high temperatures are obtained. 
Bevebbebatino Fubnacbs are those in which the 
direction of the flames is changed by an arched roof. 
Electric Furnaces, capable of giving the highest 
known temperatures, are used mainly for laboratory 
experiments in chemistry, metallurgy, and mineralogy. 
See Iron 

FURNEAUX, TOBIAS (1735-81), Eng. navigator ; 
commanded Adventure in Cook’s 2nd voyage ; charted 
Tasmania. F. Islands, between Tasuiania and 
Victoria, Australia, are named after him. 

FURNES (51® 4' N., 2® 38' E.), town, W. Flanders, 
Belgium ; tanneries and linen works. Pop. (5200. 

FURNESS (54® 16' N., 3® 6' W.), district, N.W. 
Lancashire, England, forming peninsula between 
Morecambe Bay and Irish Sea ; riai in hematite iron- 
ore ; chief town, Barrow-in-Furness ; near Dalton 
are ruins of Furness Abbey, founded 1127. 

FURNESS, HORACE HOWARD, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(1833-1012), Amer. Shakespearean scholar. 

FURNISS, HARRY (1854- ), Brit, caricaturist 

and book illustrator ; on staff of Punch (1884-94). 

FURNITURE, general name for tables, chairs, 
cabinets, beds, and other domestic objects of a Uke 
kind. Examples of Egyptian f., dating back to about 
fifteen cent’s b.c., are still in existence. The ancients 
used very little f. — beds and couches, chiefly, and few 
chairs. Yet f. they did use was often very ornate. 
The Egyptians used wooden f., carved in fantastic 
animal shapes, and gilded. Other nations used cedar 
and ebony, and their f. was often inlaid with ivory and 
recious metals. Greek f. was simple ; Roman ornate, 
ut both nations used little. Eng, f., until after the 
Conquest, was of the rudest description, but a rapid 
change took place with the advent of the Normans. 
Yet throughout the feudal period such f. as was used 
was substantial rather than ornamental. Massive- 
ness, too, was characteristic of most of the f. produced 
from the time of the Early Tudors to that of Queen 
Anne. The golden age or f.- making in Europe was 
the XVIII. cent., and in England work of the most 
elaborate and beautiful description was produced by 
such artists as (Chippendale, Sheraton, ffeppelwhite, 
Adams, and others. Tbe Victorian period in £. was 
generally one of heaviness and ugliness ; but since 
then there has been a marked revival of more tasteful 
designs and lightness of form. 

Foley, Decorative Furniture^ 2 vols. (Jack); 
Macquoid, Hutory of Eng. F. : the Age of Walnut 
y905) ; Morse, F, of the Olden Time (1903) ; Robinson, 
ilng. F. (1906); also works by Bumpus, (Chippendale, 
Inoe, Mayhow, Sheraton. 

FURNIVALL, FREDERICK JAMES (1825-1910), 
Eng. scholar and philologist ; founded the Early Eng. 
Text, (Chaucer, Browning, and numerous other 
Societies. 

FURSE, CHARLES WELLINGTON (1868-1904), 
Eng- artist ; achieved eminence by his portraits and 
outdoor studies. 

PURST, JULIUS (1805-73), Qer. Orientalist. 

FORaTENBERG.— (1) Noble house in Swabia, 
dating back to XII. cent. ; family played important part 
in Oer. political, military, and ecclesiastical history ; 


Franz Egon ( 1626-82) and bro., Wilhelm Egon ( 1620 - 
1704), both Counts of P. and Bp’s of Strassburg, served 
Louis XIV. ’s interests. (2) Family in Westphalian 
Rhine district, dating from XIII. cent., to which be- 
longed Franz Fiiedrioh Willielm (1728-1810), who 
promoted agriculture and education. 

FURSTENWALDE (52® 23' N., 14® 2' E.), town, 
on Spree, Brandenburg, Prussia ; machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 22,004. 

PURTH (49® 29' N., 10® 69' E.), manufacturing 
town, Bavaria, Germany ; population mainly Jews ; 
mirrors, toys. Pop. (1910) 66,655. 

FURZE, GORSE, or WHIN (Ulex europaus), a 
xerophyiic shrub which grows abundantly on heaths 
and similar places ; characterised by needle-shaped 
loaves and modification of branches to form spines. 

FUSAN (36® 24' N., 129® 26' E.), port, Korea Bav, 
Korea; opened to foreigners, 1876; exports silk, 
rice, vegetables, and hides ; terminus of Sooul-Fusan 
lino. Pop. 60,000. 

FUSARO, LAGO, (40® 50' N., 14® 2' E.), ancient 
Acherusia^ small lake, (Campania, Italy ; oysters. 

FUSELI, HENRY (1742-1826), Anglo-Swiss artist 
and art critic ; b. Zurich ; after studying in Italy 
ho settled in England ; elected R.A. (1790), and 
prof, of Painting at the Academy (1799). His paint- 
ings, includmg The Nightmare and numerous illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare and Milton, are distinguished 
by a weird and fantastic beauty ; wrote extensively 
on art subjects, and his Lecturea on Painters are of 
groat critical value. 

FUSEL- OIL, strong-smelling liquid formed in 
fermentation ; contains large quantity of amylic alcohol 
(C«HjjO) ; used in oils, varnishes, etc. ; present in 
inforior spirits. See also Spirits. 

FUSILIER, foot-soldier, formerly armed with 
fusilt a kind of musket. 

FUSION, the melting of a substance. Most 
substances exist both as liquids and solids. When the 
solid passes into the liquid state it either does so 
abruptly at one definite temperature, called the Melting 
or Fusion Pointy or it does so gradually, in which case 
there is no definite melting-point. Substances with 
a definite melting-point are said to be examples of 
crystalline fusion. They require a certain definite 
amount of heat to transform them into liquid {latent 
heat of fusion), and the process is accompanied by a 
change of volume. Thus water, bismutn, and iron 
expand on solidification, while paraffin contracts. 
With these substances there is a certain temperature 
and pressure at which both the liquid and solid exist 
side by side. Substances which do not change their 
state at a definite temperature, do not give evidence 
of any latent heat, show no change in volume, and 
cannot exist as liquid and solid at the same time. 
This is amorphous fusion. 

But if two Biibstances capable of existing as solid 
and liquid side by side are mixed together in the liquid 
state they may solidify in varying proportions at 
varying tem^ratiires, so that a meohonical mixture 
of them in the solid state is obtained. For a given 
temperature and pressure the composition of the 
mixture is always the same. Suoh mixtures when 
composed of metals are termed alloys, and difior in 
properties from their constituents. 

FDSSEN (47® 34' N,. 10® 44' E.), town, on Lech, 
Bavaria, Germany; rope-making. 

FUST, JOHANN (d.. c. 1466), Ger. printer of 
eminence ; was sometime associated with (Jutenborg. 
There has been considerable controversy as to which 
of the two was the actual inventor of printing. The 
facts seem to be that F. advanced capital to G. to 
develop his business, and, litigation ensuing, F. com- 
menced a rival concern in partnership with another. 

FUSTEL DE GOULANGE8, NUMA DENIS 
(183(b-89), Ft. historian; b. Paris; grad, as doctor, 
1858; prof, of History, Strassburg, 1860-70; lecturer 
at ^ole Normale Sup4rieure, 1870 ; prof, at Paris, 
1875; prof, of Mediieval History at Sorbonne, 1878 ; 



PUSTIAN- 

director of £oole Normale, 1880; pub. several hist, 
works, including La GiU Antique, 1864. A systematio, 
conscientious historian. 

FUSTIAN, kind of cotton cloth of heavy weaving, 
coarse in texture, mainly for labourers* wear. 

FUTURES, DEALING IN, term used in produce 
and cotton-market speculations relating to future 
deliveries of goods not yet in the market. When 
persons deal in f’s they are gambling on future fluctua- 
tions in prices, and to bring about the desired rise or 
fall to their own advantage they seek to influence 
the market in that direction. Thus the producer 
and consumer suffer, and the entire gain falls to the 
speculator. 

FUZE, apparatus for igniting explosives ; quick- 
burning f’a consist of yam and uncompressed gun- 
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powder, or of fulminated cotton ; slow-burning f s are 
made of yam and compressed gunpowder ; eloctrical 
f’s have largely displaced other varieties. 

FYNE, LOCH (56* N., 6® 20' W.), inlet of sea, 
Argyllshire, Scotland ; herring- fisheries. 

FYRD, the army on a militia basis of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings in England ; service when required was 
compulsory on all landholders. 

FYT, JOHANNES (1609-61), Belg. artist; cele- 
brated for his animal studies. 

FYZABAD, FaizaBad (26* 46' N., 82® 11' E.), 
city, district, and division in United Provinces, India. 
District: area, 1740 sq. miles; pop. 1,225,374. 
Division: area, 12,113 sq. miles; pop. 6,866,000. 
Fyzabad (town), on Gogra, near site of ancient 
Ajodhya ; rice, cotton, sugar. Pop. 74,076. 


4 * 
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O— aAlBSNEB 


seventh letter of Kom. alphabet ; in Lat. always 
9 hard, so in Eng., except in Romance words, e.g, 
gentle. In O.E. g was soft in words geong (young), 
ealig (blessed). 

GABBRO, important g^oup of plutonio rocks of 
oiTstallino and coarse-grained structure, containing 
felspar and diallago; occasionally found in thick 
layers, brown or aark green in colour, and widely 
distributed in Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, Hartz 
Mountains, and the Black Forest. 

GABELENTZ, HANS CONON VON DER 
1807-74), Ger. ethnologist and linguist ; distinguished 
or his extensive knowledge of ancient and modern 
languages and dialects ; author of numerous text- 
books and grammars. 

GABELLE, ojmrcssive Fr. salt-tax ; abolished 
latter part of XVllI. cent. 

GABERDINE, loose, outer garment, once much 
worn by the Jews. 

GABES (33® 63' N., 10® 4 ' E.), seaport town, on 
Gulf of Gabes, Tunis, Africa ; dates. Bop. 12,000. 

GABII, ancient hist, town, near Rome, Italy; 
according to legend was early homo of Romulus. 

GABINIUS, AULUS (d. 48 or 47 B.o.), Rom. 
general ; enacted Gabinian Law, 67 b.c. ; consul, I 
68 B.o. ; Syrian proconsul, 67-4 B.o. ; exiled for 
extortion; recalled, 49 b.o. 

GABION, basket-shaped frame, with open ends, 
which is placed on end, and filled with earth ; used 
in fortifioation. 

GABLE, in arch, triangular part of the upper 
wall of a building^ enclosed by the slopes of the roof. 
The g. was a distinctive feature, and used with much 
decorative effect in half-timbered architecture. In parts 
of Germany, the Netherlands, and Scotland ‘ corbie- 
step* gables have been very popular. A small g., 
often decorated with a finial or other ornament, is 
known as a Gablet. 

GABLER, JOHANN PHILIPP (1753-1826), Prot. 
theologian ; prof, at Altdorf and Jena. 

GABLONZ (60® 43' N., 15® 6' E.), town, on river 
Neisse, Bohemia, Austria ; glass manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 29,606. 

GABOON, Gabun (g.v.). 

GABORIAU, EMILE (1835-73), Fr. novelist; 
noted for his sensational detective and criminal stories 
— Monsieur Lecoq (1869), etc. 

GABRIEL, in Book of Enoch and diristian Church 
one of four archangels, the others being Raphael, 
Michael, Uriel 

GABUN (0® 16' N.. 9® 20' E.). district and river of Yr. 
Equatorial Africa {q.v.); G. estuary receives several 
rivers ; on N. bank is settlement of Libreville ; un- 
healthy climate. G. in 1886 was annexed to the Fr. 
Congo, now Fr. Equatorial Africa. 

GACHARD, LOUIS PROSPER (1800-86), Belg. 
historian, 

GAD. — (1) Jacob’s seventh son, founder of Israelite 
tribe of G. (2) Seer, connected with David ; occurs in 
Samuel and Chronicles, 

GADAG, Garag (16* 26' N., 76® 40' E.), town, 
Bombay, India ; cotton and silk manufactures. Pop. 
31,000. ^ 

GADARA, modem Um-Keis (32® 37' N., 36® 4.3' E,), 
ancient town, Syria, in the Decapolis ; famous hot 
springs; conquered by Antiochus the Great, 218 b.c. ; 
besieged by Jannteus ; rebuilt by Pompey. 

GADDI, GADDO (c. 123^1312), Bal (Florentine) 
artist ; famous as fresco painter and mosaioist. His 
Tapdo. G. (c. 1300-66), a pupil of Giotto, and his 


CTandson, Agnolo G. (c. 1350-96), were also greatly 
distinguished in the same kinds of art. 

GAD-FLIES, BeEEZB-FlIES, HoBSE-FlIBS, Of 
Cleggs {Tabanidce), largo flies, the females of which 
have piercing mouth-parts, and cause much irritation 
to man, horses, and cattle by blood-sucking. 

GADSDEN, JAMES (1788-1858), Amer. soldier; 
app. minister to Mexico, where ho negotiated *G. 
TVoaty,’ 1853. His bro., Christopher G. (1785-1852), 
was Prot. Episcopal bp. for S. Carolina, 1839-62. 
GADWALL, BOO under Duck Family. 

GAEKWAR, title of the Mahratta princes of Baroda, 
who, under Damaji I., secured supremacy in Gujarat 
during early part of XVIII. cent. 

GAETA (41® 12; N., 13® 35' E.), fortified seaport. 
CJaserta, Italy; ancient Cctieto ; cathedral; abp.’s see; 
resort of wealthy Romans in ancient times ; frequently 
besieged ; became refuge of Pius IX., 1848, of Francis 
II. of Naples, 1860; has active coasting trade. Pop. 5393. 

GAETANI, Caetani, noble Roni. family to which 
Pope Boniface VJII. (1294-1303) belonged; still holds 
distinguished place among Rom. nobility. 

GA:tULIA (c. 33® N., 0°), ancient region, N. Africa, 
S. of Mauritania and Numidia, embracing N.W. part 
of Sahara ; inhabited by warlike tribe called G®tuU, 

! noted rearers of horse.s ; conquered by Romo, 6 a.p. 

GAGE, THOMAS (1721-87), Brit, general; served in 
Flanders, at Cullodcn, and under Braddock in America ; 
became Gov. of Massachusetts. 

GAGERN, HANS CHRISTOPHER ERNST, 
Baron von (1766-1852), Gor. statesman and prime 
minister of Netherlands ; b. near Worms ; wrote on 
history and political science ; also a valuable auto- 
biography. — Gagern, Heizirich Wilhelm August, 
Freiherr von (1799-1880), 3rd s. ; b. Bayreuth ; lawyer 
and soldier ; first prc.^. of Ger. Parliament. — Gagern, 
Maximilian, Freiherr von (1810-89), youngest s. ; b. 
Weilburg ; Under-Sec. of State for Foreign Affairs in 
Ger. National Parliament. 

GAIL, JEAN BAPTISTE (1756-1829), Fr. Gk. 
scholar ; was a voluminous writer, and did much to 
promote the study of Gk. in France. 

GAILLAC (43® 54' N., 1® 64' E.), town, Tam, 
France ; wines. Pop. 7700. 

GAILLARD, GABRIEL HENRI (1726-1806), 
Fr. historian. 

GAINESVILLE (29® 38' N., 82® 20' W.), city. 
Florida, U.S.A. ; seat of State univ. Pop. (1910) 6183. 

GAINESVILLE (33® 46' N., 97® 23' W.), city, 
Texas, U.S.A. ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 7624. 

GAINSBOROUGH (53® 24' N., 0® 45' W.), town, 
on Trent, Lincolnshire, England ; has an old Manor 
House, built by John of Gaunt ; linseed cake and 
agricultural machinery manufactured. Pop. (1911) 
20,689. 

GAINSBOROUGH, THOMAS, R.A. (1727-88), 
Eng. artist ; b. Sudbury (Suffolk) ; s. of a small 
tradesman ; studied engraving, and afterwards set 
up as an artist, first at Ipswich, and afterwards at 
Bath and London. He was one of the greatest 
ortrait-paintera England has produced, and though 
is land^pes were not appreciated in hb own day, 
they are now considered only less valuable than hb 
portraits. The mbadventures of hb famous Duress 
of Devonshire portrait are well known. The National 
Gallery contains hb portrait of Mrs. Siddons, and some 
of hb finest landscapes. 

Oainsborought by Sir W. Armstrong (1894), Gower 
(1903), Rothschild (Masterpieces in Colour). 
GAXRDNER, JAMES, LL.D., C.B, (1828-1912), 
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Brit, historian ; b. Edinburgh ; wrote chiefly on 
Plantagenet and Tudor kings, and edited Tlit Paaton 
LeUera, 

GAIRDNER, SIR WILLIAM TENNENT (1824- 
1907), Scot, doctor ; house physician, Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary, fifteen years ; ^of. of Medicine, Glasgow 
Univ. (1862) ; honorary Physician in Granary for 
Scotland to Edward VII. ; works : The Physician as 
Naturalist t Clinical Medicine. 

GAIRLOGH (57* 43' N.. 6* 44' W.), village and 
parish, at head of Gairloch, an inlet of sea, W. coast 
of Ross and Cromarty, Scotland. 

GAISERIG, Gknsebic, first Vandal king of Africa 
(c. 890-477), conquered and ruled Africa (439-77) ; 
a crafty politician, noted general, and treacherous 
oppressive ruler. 

GAISFORD, THOMAS (1779-1865), Eng. classical 
scholar. 

GAIUS, Rom. jurist ; author of the Institutes — 
a complete exposition of elements of Rom. law ; a 
treatise on the Edicts of the Magistrates, and Com- 
mentaries on the Twelve Tables ; written under 
influence of Traditionalists, between 130 and 180 a.d. 

GAIUS CJESAR, CALiaULA (a.d. 12-41), suco. 
Tiberius as Rom. emperor, 37 a.d. ; a tyrannical, cruel, 
profligate ruler ; assassinated. 

GALABAT, Gallabat (12* 68' N., 36* 12' E.), 
town, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on W. borders Abyssinia ; 
trading centre. 

GALAGTODENDRON, see Cow-tbeb. 

GALAGOS, African Lioness {Galago), a genus of 
Lemuroidea {q.v. imder Primates), with large, hairless 
ears ; the only long-tailed lemurs found widely distri- 
buted on the mainland of Africa. 

GALAHAD, hero of Arthurian group of legends, s. 
of Lancelot ; from secondary position in earlier legends 
became central figure as successor of Perceval {q.v.). 

GAL AN GAL, drug prepared from the root of a 
plant, Alpinia offlcinarum, of natural order Zingiberaeeoi, 
growing in southern China ; still used in parts of 
Russia and China medicinally and as a flavouring 
agent, having a peppery taste, but is not now used 
except in the above places, although a favourite 
drug of mediaeval physicians, 

GALANTHUS, see Snowdeof. 

GALAPAGOS ISLANDS (c. O'* 30' S., 90* 30' W.), 
group of some thirteen Islands, belonging to Ecuador, 
fying in Pacific Ocean. Total area, c. 2940 sq. miles. 
The largest island, Albemarle, is c. 60 miles long. 
Islands have dense vegetation in S. but covered with 
lava in N., resulting from numerous volcanoes — some 
still alive ; chief crop, sugar. Pop. c. 400. 

GALASHIELS (66® 37' N., 2^ 49' W.), town, on 
Gala, Selkirkshire, Scotland ; noted woollen manu- 
factures; iron and brass foundries. Pop. (1911) 14,914. 

GALATEA, personage in Gk. and Rom. mythology. 
(1) A nymph wooed by Cyclops Polynhemus, who 
crushed his rival Acis under a rock, (2) ^opherdoss in 
third Eclogue of Vergil, typifies feminine coquetry. 
(3) Statue of ivory loved by Pygmalion, and endowed 
with life by Aphrodite. 

GALATIA, an inland country of Asia Minor, 
chiefly remarkable as the home of a Christian colony 
to whom St. Paul addressed the Epistle to the 
Oalatians (q.v.). 

GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.— This epistle 
of St. Pauh authenticity of which has scarcely been 
impugned, is the only one addressed by the apostle to 
a group of churches. Its exact date has not been 
establiiwed, though it was probably written in 67 or 
68 iL.D.p between the writing of 2 Corinthians and 
BomanSt and during Paul’s third missionary journey, 
while he was at Ephesus or Corinth or on the way 
between the two. Its object was to counteract the 
Judaio teaching which for some time had been under- 
minh^ Paul’s work in the Galatian Church. May 
be divided into throe parts, of which the first is a 
vindication of the author’s independence as an apostle 
of Christ ; second is doctrinal, showing that the 


GostoI dispensation is the fulfilment of the law ; 
third is practical, showing that the believer’s life 
should be the expression of his faith. 

Dods, Introduction to New Teatament; M’Clymont, 
New Testament and its Writers; Moffat t, IntrMUCtion 
to Lit. of New Testament. 

GALATINA (40® 15' N., 18® 10' E.), town, Apulia, 
Italy. Pop. 12,912. 

GALATZ, Rumanian Galati (46® 27' N., 28® 3' E-b 
city, port of entry, Rumania, on Danube ; com- 
mercial centre ; chief exports, grain and timber ; 
iron and copper industries. Pop. 66,000. 

GALAXY, in astron., the Milky Way, the belt of 
luminaries stretching across the heavens ; hence, 
any splendid gathering. 

GALBA, 8ERVIUS SULPIGIUS (6 B.C.-69 A.D.), 
Rom. em^ror ; praetor (20) ; consul (33) ; gov. of 
Hispania Tarraoonensh (61); emperor (June 68-Jan. 
69 A.D.) ; assassinated by rebels. 

GALBA, 8ERVIUS 8ULPICIU8 (fl. 150), cele- 
brated Rom. orator and general ; consul (144). 

GALBANUM, gum resin, yellowish brown, con- 
taining umbelliferone, derived from exotic plants 
{Jerulce) ; has bitter taste ; used in medicine externally 
as irritant, internally as digestive ; also to make 
varnish. 

GALE, THEOPHILU8 (1628-78), Eng. Noncon- 
formist theologian ; wrote The Court of the Gentiles* 

GALE, THOMAS (d. 1702), Eng. antiquary and 
scholar. 

GALEN, or Claudius Galknus (130-c. 200 a.d.), 
physician; b. at Pergamos, Asia Minor; practised 
medicine with very great success, chiefly in Rome ; 
author of many worlu on logic, ethics, and medicine, 
his writings on the latter being the guide for physicians 
for several cent’s ; one of the founders of science 
of anatomy {q.v.). 

GALENA.-Hl) (42® 23' N., 90® 24' W.) city. 
Illinois, U.S.A. ; extensive lead and rino mines. 
Pop. (1910) 4836. (2) (37® 6' N., 94® 40' W.) city. 
Kansas, U.S.A. ; load and idno mines. Pop. (1910) 
6096. 

GALENA (PbS), sulphide of lead, possesses a 
light bluish white metallic lustre. Practically all 
the lead of commerce is made from this ore, which 
contains traces of silver. ’ 

GALEOPITHECUS, Flyino Lemue, a vegetarian 
arboreal Inseotivoro, so peculiar that it is often placed 
in a separate order. Hind and fore limbs are con- 
nected by a fold of skin, so that the creature can 
parachute from one tree to another. 

GALERITES, fossil sea urchin found widely in 
Cretaceous ; shape conical ; shell oval ; base fiat ; 
mouth in middle of under surface. 

GALERIUS, VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS (fl. 
305-11), Rom. emperor; from common soldier 
rose to be Diocletian’s son-in-law and successor. 

GALESBURG (40® 64' N., 90® 18' W.), city, 
Illinois, U.S.A. ; seat of Lombard Univ. and Knox 
Coll. ; railway workshops; iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 
22,089. 

GALGACUS (I. cent, a.d.), famous Caledonian 
ohioftain, routed by Agrioola in Scotland at the 
battle of the Grampians. 

GALIANI, FERDINAND© (1728-87), Ital. 
economist ; b. Chioti ; Neapolitan ambassador at 
Paris, 1769-69 ; his Dialogues sur le commerce des 
hlis made his name in economic world ; oonoemed 
mainly with question of freedom of com trade. 

GALICIA (42® 26' N., 8® W.), ancient kingdom 
and province of S^in, now captaincy-general ; 
divided into four provmces of Corunna, Lugo, Orense, 
and Pontevedra ; surface generally mountainous 
and well watered ; climate mild ; ooast-line much 
indented; has many good harbours, of which Fewol 
is one of finest naval ports of Europe ; principal 
river, Minho ; minerals—lead, tin, copper, iron ; 
inhabitants mostly agrioolturists, but agrioultore 
is backward; chief exports — ^timber, cattle, sardines ; 
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capital, Conmna. Araa, e. 11,250 sq. miles. Pop. 
c. 1,976,000. See Spain. 

Meakin, 0., (he Smtzerland of Spain (1909). 

OAIilGIA, Austriaa crown land; on N. slopes of 
Caroathians, comprising old kingdoms of Galicia and 
Lodomeria, duohios of Auschwitz and Zator, and 
rand-duchy of Cracow; area, e. 30,300 sq. miles; 
ne pasture, and arable land, and immense forests ; 
chief rivers — Vistula, Dniester, Sereth, Pnith; Lem- 
berg (oapital). Rich in ixon-ore, coal, salt, sulphur, 
lead, zinc, petroleum. East Q. and Lodomeria taken 
from Poland (g.v.)t 1772. Cracow (q.v.) finally annexed, 
1840. Pop. (1910)8,026,676. 

OALIGNANI, GIOVANNI ANTONIO (1762- 
1821), Ital. pubhsher; founded an Eng. library and 
newspaper in Paris. 

GALILEE, province of Palestine ; bounded N. 
by Leontea, E. by Jordan, S. by Samaria and Carmel 
Mountains, W. by Phoenicia and Mediterranean. 
Greatest length, e. 60, breadth, 35 mUes. Chief in- 
terest lies in Its being cradle of CJhristianity, whose 
founder passed His youth and began ministry here, 
performing first miracle at Cana, raising the widow's 
son at Nain; while the Transfiguration occurred at 
Mt. Tabor in the N.E. 

GALILEE, porch, or small outer chapel, for penitents, 
attached to cnurohes and cathedrals ; examples at 
Durham, Lincoln, and Ely. 

GALILEE, SEA OP (32® 47' N., 36® 38' E.), Ska 
or Tibbbias, Lakb ov Tabahiyeh or Gbnnesabet, 
lake in N. Palestine; length, c. 14 miles, and half as 
broad; lying almost 700 ft. below sea-level, and 
situat^ at bottom of volcanic basin. River Jordan 
enters from N. ; W. side has good vegetation, but 
N. and E. sides are bare and rooky; figures largely 
in Bible as Sea of G. ; formerly the ancient cities 
of Tiberias, Magdala, Capernaum, lay round it. 

GALILEO GALILEI (1564-1642), Ital. astronomer ; 
b. Pisa ; his f, a nobleman of Florence, procured him 
an excellent education in lit. and the arts, and in 1581 
he entered the Univ. of Pisa. When nineteen G. 
investigated the laws of the oscillation of the pendulum, 
which ne subsequently applied in the measurement 
of time. In 1689 he was made prof, of Math’s in the 
Univ. of Pisa, and three years later filled a similar 
office in Padua, where ho ‘continued eighteen years, 
his lectures gaining for him a European reputation. 
Ho invented the type of telescope known by his 
name, and with the aid of his later and much im- 
proved instruments made many remarkable ob- 
servations. He noted the irregularity of the moon’s 
surface, and showed how the heights of the mountains 
could be determined from their shadows. From his 
resolution of certain nebulae into individual stars he 
concluded that the Milky Way raig^t be similarly 
resolved with a telescope of higher power. His 
most remarkable discovery was that of the four 
largest satellites of Jupittr. Ho detected sun-spots, 
and inferred from their motion the rotation or the 
sun and the inclination of its axis to the plane of the 
eoliptio. 

In 1610 Cosimo II., Grand-Duke of Tuscany, opp. 
him grand-ducal mathematician and philosopher. 
His increased leisure G. devoted to further investiga- 
tions of natural phenomena and the publication of 
numerous treatisos. He brought fresh evidence in 
support of the Copemican theory by the discovery 
of the varying phases of Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars, In his later years he became more and more 
involved in controversy. Twice he was oompelle<l 
by the Church to renoimoe his views on the Copemican 
system and philosophy, and to abstain from defending 
or teaching it. Domestic troubles and disease marred 
the last years of his life. In 1637 he became quite 
blind, though just previously he ^d disoovered the 
diurnal Ubration of the moon, and seems to have 
known something of the Ubration in longitude. He 
died the year Newton was bom, and was buried in 
ohuroh of Santa Croce, Florence* Fahie, Life (1903). 


GALION (40® 46' N., 82® 46' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; maol^e shops. Pop. (1910) 7214. 

GALIUM, genus of plants, order Rubiaoeee ; com- 
mon Brit, wild flowers are Lady’s Bedstraw or Yellow 
Bedsiraw (G. verum). Cleavers {q.v.) is of the genus. 

GALL, a term for bile, which is stored up in the 
gall-bladder (see Livbb, Diobstion); also a swelling 
on a horse, or a swelling formed on plants, e.g. oak 
trees, resulting from certain parasites. See Galls. 

GALL, FRANZ JOSEPH (1768-1828), Gter. 
physician ; practised in Vienna ; made researches 
m anatomy and physiology, and founded the soien(^ 
of phrenology, writing much and lecturing upon it 
throughout Germany and Franco, and also in London ; 
author, in addition to phrenological works, of works 
on anatomy and physiology. 

GALLA, a race, numbering several millions, 
occupying parts of Abyssinia and Brit. E. Africa. 
They are of a fine physical type, brown-skinned, and 
show little trace of negro blood. 

GALLAIT, LOUIS (1810-87), Belg. artist. 

GALLAND, ANTOINE (1646-1716), Fr. arohss- 
ologiat and Orientalist. 

GALLARATE (46® 40' N., 8® 48' E.), town, Milan, 
Italy ; textiles. Pop. 9647. 

G ALLAS, MATTHIAS, DuKB OF LuOBEA (1684- 
1647), Austrian military commander ; prominent in 
'JQiirty Years War. 

GALLATIN, ALBERT (1761-1849), Amer. states- 
man ; b. Geneva, of ancient and honourable family ; 
ed. Geneva ; graduated, 1779 ; went to Massaohusetts 
(1780), made nis way south, and entered politics. In 
view of 1787 Constitution, G. was one of founders of 
Anti- Federalist party (afterwards the Republican). 
Chosen a Senator (1793), but his election annulled 
(1794), partly because of unpopularity he in- 
curred over miisky Insurrection. Elected to House 
of Representatives (1796), and secured leadership of 
Repulmcan party. After 1798 his career was a re- 
markable triumph. Beoame See. of Treasury (1801) 
under Jefferson’s presidency. Became minister to 
France (1816). In 1826 he was in England over North- 
East boundary question. Retired, 1827. Wrote much 
and well. L»/c, by Stevens (1883), Lodge (1879). 

GALLAUDET, THOMAS HOPKINS(1787-1851), 
Amer. deaf and dumb educationist ; his sons, Thomas 
and Edward, were associated with similar work. 

GALLE, Point db Gatxb (6® N., 80® 16' E.), forti- 
fied seaport town, S.W. coast Ceylon ; formerly chief 
port of island ; good harbour ; exports tea, plumbago, 
and ooooa-nut ou. Pop, 37,316. 

GALLENGA, ANTONIO CARLO NAPOLEONE 
(1810-96), ItaL patriot, author, and journalist; wrote 
in English. 

GALLERY, kind of room or separate part of room, 
length largely exceeds breadth ; underground passage, 
e.g. in mine ; platform projecting from wall ; place 
for exhibition pictures. 

GALLEY, vessel of war and commerce, with oars 
(and also sails), rowed by slaves and condemned 
criminals; long swift rowing-boat; ship’s kitchen. 

GALL-FLIEB {CynipidcB), a widely distributed 
family of Hymenopterous insects, which pierce and 
lay eggs in plants, a gall afterwards forming at the 
place, e.g. the mossy bedeguar gall on wud rose- 
bushes, caused by Jthodiies roece. 

GALLIA CI8ALPINA (e. 45® N., 10® E.), anbient 

P rovince, N. Italy ; originally inhabited by Ugurian, 
Imbrian, Etruscan, and other races. 

GALLIC ACID (C*Ha(OH),COOH), produced by 
boiling tannin with dilute acid. Occurs m gall nuts, 
and with excess of ferric chloride forms dark green 
solution. 

GALLICANISM, theory of comparative independ- 
ence of Fr. Church and king towards pope ; expressed 
in Bossuet’s Dedaraiion of French Clergy, 168^ See 
Galton's Church and Slate in France (1907). 

GALLXENl, JOSEPH SIMON (1849- ), Fr. 

colonial administrator ; b. Saint-B4ivt, Hauto^Qaruuno ; 
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app. gov. of Upper Senegal. 1886; gov. -gen. of Mada- 
gascar, 189^1905. 

GAI^LZEmrS, PUBLIUS LICINXUS EGNA-* 
TIUS (fl. 260 A.©.), Bom. emperor ; notorious for his 
debauchery and weak govemmont; killed by his 
soldiers. 

OALLIFFET, GASTON ALEXANDRE AU- 
GUSTE, MARQina Die, Prince de Martignes (1830- 
1909) ; Ft. soldier ; served in Crimea, 1855, Italy, 
1869, Algeria, 1860, Mexico, 1863, and Franoo-Ger. 
War ; War Minister, 1899-1900 ; authority on cavalry 
questions. 

GALLINACEOUS BIRDS, Galltnjb, order of 
birds of ground habits ; heavy and ill adapted for 
long flight, €.g. fowls, guineafowls, turkeys, pheasants, 
grouse, partridges. 

GALLINAGO, Sniph, see Plovbb Family. 

GALLIO, JUNIUS ANNJEUS (d. 65 A.©.), Bom. 
proconsul of Aohaea ; referred to in Acts 18. 

GALLIPOLI.— (1) (40* 3' N., 17® 68' E.) seaport, 
ancient OallipoliSf ApuUa, Italy ; on island in Gulf of Tar- 
anto ; olive oil. Pop. 10,350. (2) (40* 26' N., 26® 39' E.) 
seaport, European Turkey, on Dardanelles; formerly 
important commercial centre ; key of Dardanelles ; 
seat of Gk. bishop ; two harbours, good bazaars, some 
mosques, Bom. and Byzantine remains ; taken by 
Turli, 1367 ; occupied by allied Fr. and Brit, armies, 
1864; peninsula invaded in Turco-Balkan War {q.v.)f 
1912-13. Pop. 30,000. 

GALLIPOLIS (38® 61' N., 82® 14' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Ohio; iron and lumber. Pop. (1910) 5560. 

GALLITZEN, DEMETRIUS AUGUSTINE 
(1770-1840), Amer. priest; ordained 1796; founded 
B.C. settlement in Cambria county, Pennsylvania. 

GALLIUM, grey metal of aluminium group, 
hardness 6, S.G. 6-9, M.P. 29*0 C., and remaining fluid 
below that ; discovered by spectroscope, 1876. 

GALLON, Eng. liquid and com measure ; com- 
prises 4 quarts, or 277 274 cubic in. ; instituted, 1824. 

GALLOWAY (65® N., 4® 15' W.), district, S.W. 
Scotland, comprising shires of Wigtown and Kirk- 
cudbright. 

GALLOWAY, JOSEPH (1731-1803), Amer. lawyer; 
pres, of Philadelphia Assembly, 1766-73 ; in Anglo- 
Amer. dispute advocated compromise, and wrote Plan 
of a Proposed Union between Cheat Britain and the 
Colonies, 1774 ; fought with Brit, army ; retired to 
England, 1778, all liis property being oonfisoated. 

GALLOWAY, MULL OF, promontory in S.W. of 
Scotland, Wigtonshire. 

GALLOWS, wooden erection for hanging criminals, 
now consisting of two uprights and a cross-bar, but 
formerly of a single upright and a cross-piece. The 
latter was often called ‘ gibbet.* 

GALLS. — Certain insects deposit their eggs in' the 
tissues of plants, injecting at the same time a drop of 
irritating fluid. This causes increased growth of the 
plant tissues, which cover the egg and provide shelter 
and sustenance for the larvss, forming a gall. G’s are 
found on oaks, willows, currants, and pears. Many 
are brightly coloured, but they vary in size, shape, and 
colour according to the insects and the part of the 
plant attached, leaf or bud. If one mem^r alone of 
the plant is attacked, they are one-ohambered, but if 
buds are attacked thev have many chambers which 
simulate flower and leaf structure. G's usually contain 
in addition to the larvae a oertai© number of insects 
which cause birds to prey on them. Hemipterous and 
homopteroue insects form galls. Wasps are respon- 
sible for oak-apples, from certain kinds of which ink 
is manufactured. Many different gnlls, formed by 
Diptera, are found on willows. Mite-galls, consisting 
of uttle tufts of hair and hypertrophied cells, are found 
on the pear, plum, ash, and alder. They are ^caused 
by mioroBoopio Aoaridea. 

GALL-STONES, lime concretions formed by bile 
in gall-bladder ; brown to white, size from small gravel 
to goose egg ; hot fomentations helpful ; sometimes 
•urgioal operation necessary. 


GALLUS, CORNELIUS (I. cent. B.C.), Bern, 
elegiac poot and politician ; friend of Vergil. 

GALSTON (66® 36' N., 4® 23' W.), town, Ayrshire, 
Scotland; coal mines, weaving. Pop. (1911) 6296. 

GALT (43® 19' N., 80® 26' W.), town, Ontario. 
Canada, on Grand River ; flour and iron manufactures. 
Pop. 7866. 

GALT, SIR ALEXANDER TILLOCH (1817-93), 

Canadian statesman ; s. of John Galt, the novelist ; 
emigrated to Canada, 1836 ; reorganised Canadian 
flnanoe and shared in federation of Brit. N. Amer. 
Provinces. 

GALT, JOHN (1779-1839), Scot, novelist; b. 
Irvine ; prolific writer of stories dealing with Soot, 
life and onaraoter, of which the best are The Ayrshire 
Legatees, Annals of the Parish, The Entail, and Lawrie 
Todd. 

GALTON, SIR FRANCIS (1822-1911), Eng. 
scientist; grandson of Erasmus Darwin {q.v.); made 
explorations in S.W. Africa and other countries ; 
investigated meteorological conditions, being the 
first to establish the theory of anti-cyclones ; made 
important researches in anthropology and heredity, 
employing biometrical and statistical methods, and 
found^ the science of Eugenics {q.v.), endowing a 
chair in London Univ. ; inventor of many scientific 
methods and instruments, and author of many works 
on scientific subjects. See his Memories of My 
Life (1908). 

GALVANI, LUIGI (1737-98), Ital. physiologist; 
lecturer on anatomy at Bologna (1762) ; made first 
investigations of action of electricity on muscles of 
animals. 

GALVANOMETER, an instrument for detecting, 
or measuring the strength of, an electric current. 
There are various forms of instruments suitable for 
different purposes, the chief being the sine, tangent, 
mirro/r, suspended coil, and ballistic g*8. The last 
is used for measuring the quantity of meotricity that 
has passed in the case or a current of very short 
duration, while the mirror g. will detect and measure 
very weak currents. The construction of all g’s 
depends on the observed fact that an electric current 
in a wire deflects a neighbouring magnetic needle 
in accordance with a known law. See Electmgity 
(Electrokinetics). 

GALVESTON (29® 19' N., 94® 48' W.), prosperous 
seaport and city in Texas, U.S.A. ; situated on Q. 
Island, at comer of G. Bay and Gulf of Mexico ; con- 
nected by railway and causeway with mainland ; 
contains Catholic cathedral, a univ., and Texas medical 
coU. ; has large foundries, mills, and machine shops ; 
exports include cotton, grain, flour ; visited by 
disastrous hurricane in 190®. Pop. (1910) 36,981. 

GALWAY (63® 20' N., 9® W.), second largest 
county in Ireland ; in Connaught ; ooast-line broken ; 
Area, c. 2370 sq. miles; includes Lough Corrib 
and part of Lough Mask; in W, lies famous district 
of Connemara — wild and mountainous ; G. is flat 
and marshy in E. Chief rivers are Shannon (forming 
S.E. boundary), Black, and Suck. Slieve-Baughta 
Mts. in S. : Twelve Pina (c. 2400 ft.) in W. Valuable 
fisheries ; has seven round towers and many monastic 
mins. Pop. (1911) 181,686. 

GALWAY (63® 17' N., 9® 3' W.), seaport, capital of 
County Galway, Ireland ; seat of Cathollo bp. ; chief 
edifices. Episcopal church of St. Nicholas, St. Augus- 
tine’s Catholic church, Univ. 0>11. ; has good harbour ; 
salmon fishing; exports agricultural produce, wool, 
marble; sorrenderea to Ginkell in 1691. Pop. (1911) 
13,249. 

GAMA, DA, see Da Oama. 

GAMALIEL, a Pharisee mentioned in Acts; mnd- 
son of Hillel ; rabbinical teacher, taught St. Paul ; 
member of Sanhedrim. His grandson, Gamaliel n., 
was prominent in war against Rome ; helped to revive 
Judaism after fall of Temple ; pres, of Sanhedrim, 90- 
110 A.©. Gamaliel IIL was patriaroh, 193-220; com- 
pleted his f.’s work of drawing up Mishna. 
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GAMBBTTA, X.fiON (183S>82), Fr. stateeman; 
b. Cahors ; educated Cahors and Paris. Made his 
name at the Bar over defence of Delescluze, 1868. 
Sat in Assembly (1869) as a republican. Supported 
Franco-Prussian War as a patriot, and after Sedan 
continued a wonderfully inspiring resistance. Chiefly 
responsible for securing constitution of Feb. 1876. 
Author of policy of opportunism, opponent of clerical* 
ism, and head of * Le Grand Ministdre * (Nov. 1881). 
Advocated co-operation with Britain in Egypt, 
but prevented developing his views by his 

death. 

P. B. Gheusi, Life and Letters (Eng. trans., 1910). 

GAMBIA (c. 13® N., 14° W.), Brit, crown colony 
and protectorate, W. Afiica ; consists of a narrow 
strip of country on both banks of Gambia, from 
its mouth to Barroconda, about 220 miles inland ; 
country flat and marshy ; climate fairly healthy ; 
river Gambia navigable to Barroconda ; principal 
town, Bathurst ; chief products and exports are ground 
nuts, india-rubber, bees-wax, hides, kernels, cotton 
woven and dyed by natives). Cable communication 
rom Bathurst to St. Vincent and Sierra Leone; no 
railways ; total area of colony and protectorate 
about 3600 sq. miles ; Eng. settlement dates from 
XVI. cent. ; after being a dependency of Sierra Leone, 
and part of W. African settlements (1876), G. was 
made a separate colony (1888) ; administered by a 
governor, with executive and nominated legislative 
oounoiL Pop. (1911) 138,401. 

Archer, uambia Colony and Protectorate, 1906 
(official handbook); Reeve, The Gambia (1912). 

GAMBIA (13* N., 16* W.), river, Senegambia, W. 
Africa ; rises in Futa-Jallon, flows generally W. through 
Gambia, enters Atlantic at Bathurst, after course of c. 
1000 miles ; navigable to Barraconda rapids, c. 350 miles 
above mouth. 

Reeve, The Gambia (1912). 

OAMBIEB (40® 24' N., 82* 26' W.), village, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; contains Kenyon ColL (Prot. Episcopal) and 
Kenyon theological seminary. Pop. (1910) 537. 

GAMBIER ISLANDS (23® 16' S., 134'' 65' E.), 
small archipelago in Paciflo, forming part Polynesia ; 
three larger and seven small islands ; Fr. colony. 
Area, 10 sq. miles. Pop. 600. 

GAMBIER, JAMES GAMBIER, BARON (1756- 
1833), Brit, admiral; entered navv as midshipman, 
1767 ; post-captain, 1778 ; rear-admiral and one of 
Admiralty Lords, 1795; commanded Channel Fleet, 
1808-11 ; further services were diplomatic. 

GAMBLING, see Gaming. 

GAMBODGE, Indo-Chinese kingdom, under Fr. 
protectorate, on banks of Md-Kong River; capital, 
Pnom Penh. Pop. 1,103,000. 

GAME LAWS, a series of statutes relating to the 
killing and disposal of game. The term includes hares, 
rabbits, pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or moor 
game, black game, bustards, snipe, woodcocks, and the 
eggs of pheasants, partridges, grouse, and black or moor 
game. The close-time, when game may not be killed or 
taken, is, for partridges, Feb. 1 to Sep. 1 ; pheasants, 
Feb. 1 to Got. 1 ; black game, Deo. 10 to Aug. 20 ; 
muse, Dec. 10 to Aug. 12 ; bustards, March 1 to Sep. 1. 
Christmas Day and all Sundays throughout the year 
are also close-days ; penalty, £6. There is no close- 
time for hares except ^ndaya and Christmas Day ; and 
rabbits may be killed all the year round. Hares, how- 
ever, under the Hares Preservation Act (1892), may not 
be sold in March, April, May, June, or July. Rabbits 
and hares may not^ killed on moorlands and unen- 
closed lands between March 31 and Deo. 11. This 
does not apply to arable lands. 

Wild birds, other than game, are oared for under the 
Wild Birds Protection Acts. The unlawful killing of 
deerooraes within the purview of the Larceny Act (1861); 
in Scotland such oflenoes come under the heading of 
theft. Deer which have strayed on to a man’s privato 
lands mnv be killed by him. Night poaohix^ is punish- 
able fine and imprisonment ; the use of man-traps 


or spring-guns renders the person concerned liable to 
five years’ penal servitude ; and the lairing of poison 
on anv public mund or highway is punishable with a 
fine of £10. limnd Revenue licences must be taken out 
before game can be killed or sold. The taking of game- 
birds* eggs by unauthorised persons is subject to a 
fine of 68. for each egg. 

Oke, Game Laws (1897). 

GAMES. — Athletic games were'a marked feature of 
the lives of the Greeks from very early times, and are 
described in Homer. The principal g’s were foot- 
racing, wrestling, boxing, ana chariot-racing, and in 
their beginning were closely oonneoted with religion. 
They were generally held near the shrine of some 
deity, to whom they were dedicated; but later they 
were celebrated because of some military victory, or 
in honour of some great person. The principal g’s 
were the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the 
Isthmian — ^hold at different times and in different 
places, and dating from many cent’s before Christ. 
Thus the Olympic g’s were hold at Olympia ; the Pythian 
originally at Delplii ; and the Isthmian in the Isthmus 
of Corinth. The e-arliost and most celebrated were 
the Olympic g’s, which were abolished by the Christian 
Emperor, Theodosius (394 A.P.). They were revived 
in 1896, and are held every four years ; thrown open 
to people of all nations ; take place in Berlin, 1916. 
The Romans adopted the Gk. g’s named, and also 
added others ; but they were eventually supplanted 
by the gladiatorial and -beast combats of the later 
CiiBsara. 

For modem games, see Athletics. 

GAMING, the playing for stakes at games either 
of chance, or of mixed chance and skill. The keeper 
of a gaming-house may be fined up to £60 and costs, 
or in default may be sent to gaol for twelve months. 
It should be noted that gaming and wagering trans- 
actions are void in law, and no action can be Wought 
to recover any money alleged to have been won in 
such transaotions. See Betting. 

GAMMARUS, see under Malaoostbaca. 

OAMOPETALY, GAMOSEPALOUS, see Flower. 

GAMUT {gamma ut), form of scale used in modiroval 
music ; now applied to the scale or compass of wind 
instruments. 

GAND, see Ghent. 

GANDAX, GREAT (25* 46' N., 85® 14' E.), river, 
India; rises in Nepal, Himalayas; joins Ganges near 
Patna. 

GANDAK, LITTLE (26® 4' N., 84® 4' E.), river, 
India ; rises in Nopal hills ; joins Gogra, a tributary of 
Ganges. 

GANDAMAK (34® 18' N., 70® 2' E.), village. 
Afghanistan ; scene of massacre of last survivors of 
Bnt. force from Kabul, 1842. 

GANDERSHEIM (51® 62' N., 10® 1' E.), town, 
Bninswick, Germany ; seat of famous abbey, founded 
IX. cent. 

GANDHARVA, deity in the Vedio myth. 

GANDIA (39® N., 0® 10' W.), town, Valencia, Spain ; 
coasting trade. Pop. 10,026. 

GANDO (11® N., 4* E.), state, W. Sudan, on Niger, 
N. of Borgu ; chief town, Gando (pop. c. 12,000), 
on Sokoto ; inhabited by Fulah and Hausa races. 
Area, c. 78,000 8C[. miles. Pop. c. 6,000,000. 

GANESA, Hindu god, patron of prudence ; re- 
presented with elephant’s head. 

GANGES (23® N., 90® E.). the sacred river of India ; 
rises in ranges of Himalayas under name of Bhagirathi, 
and at junction with Alalmanda takes name of Ganges ; 
flows ^th generally S.E. course and enters Bay of 
Bengal bv one of largest deltas in world ; most im- 
portant channels, Hugh on W., Meghua on £. ; len^h 
of main stream, about 1600 miles, greater part of which 
is navigable ; chief tributaries, Jumna, Son, Ramgunga, 
Gunti, Gogra, Gandak, Kusi, Jamuna, and Attri ; on 
its banks are many great cities, including Oalcutta» 
Monghyr, Patna, Benares, Allahabad, CawnpoTA 

GANGl, town, Palermo province, Sicily; famous 
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as Snguiiim, temple of which Cicero accused Verres 
of having despoiled Pop. 11,000. 

OAMOLION, nerve centre, oval swelling containing 
neiVe cells. See Nbrvous System. 

OANGOTHl (31* N., 79® E.), celebrated place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, in Gharwal, N. India. 

OANGPUR (22® 5' N., 84® E.), native state, Bihar 
and Orissa, India. Area, 2518 sq. miles. Pop. 
238,896. 

GANGRENE, mortification (q.v.) of appreciable 
part of the body; due to devitalisation or disease 
(Bright’s and diabetes) ; dry or moist, latter accom- 
panied % putrefaction, high fever, and blood poisoning. 

GANGUE, see Mineral. 

GAN-HWUY, see Noan-Hoi. 

GANILH, CHARLES (1758-1836), Fr. politician 
and economi'it. 

GANJAM (19® 22' N., 86® 7' E.), district, Madras 
Presidency, Brit. India, extending along Bay of Bengal ; 
mountaiiious, interspersed with fertile plains and valleys ; 
chief rivers, Rushikulya, Vamsadhara, and Languliya ; 
produces gram and rice; capital, Berhampur. Area, 
8372 sq. miles. Pop. 2.010,266. 

GANKU (1749-1838), Jap. artist; founder of the 
Kishi school ; famous as a painter of tigers. 

GANNAT, town, Allicr, France, on river Andelot ; 
also district of same name, 66 parishes, pop. 60,000. 
Pop. (town) 6600. 

GANNETS and BOOBIES {Sulidas), a family 
of marine swimming and diving birds with four 
webbed toes ; feed on fish, and nest on rocky cliffs ; 
frequent all the groat ocoans ; the Solan Goosk 
{Siua basaana) is a Brit, species, found on the Bass 
Rock, and some western islands. 

GANODONTA, order of mammals having bands of 
enamel on teeth ; possibly related to Edentates (q.v.), 

GANOIDS, term sometimes used for the orders 
Crossopterygii, Chondrostee, and Holostee. See 
JPisnfjS 

GANS, EDUARD (1797-1839), Ger. jurist. 

GANYMEDE (classical myth.), a beautiful Trojan 
boy who was taken to heaven by an eagle and made 
cupbearer to Zeus. 

GAO, Garo, or Goao (16® 10' N., 0® 8' E.), town, on 
Niger, Fr. W. Africa ; ancient capital, Songhai Empire ; 
military post. 

GAP (44* 34' N., 6® 4' E.), town, ancient Vapincum, 
capital of Hautos-Alpes, France ; has fine modem 
cathedral ; silk and woollen manufactures. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

GAP AN (16® 2-1' N., 120® 67' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; rice, tobacco. Pop. 20,000. 

GAR FISHES {Belonidce), long-jawed, long, 
narrow-bodied, ‘ bony ’ fishes ; exceedingly active 
and voracious ; common in warm seas. 

GARASHANIN, ILIYA (1812-74), Servian soldier 
and politician; commander of army (1836); minister 
of home and foreign affairs (1863-67). 

GARAT, DOMINIQUE JOSEPH (1749-1833), Fr. 
politician, lawyer, and writer; made a senator and 
count by Napoleon ; member of Institute of France, 
1803-16. 

GARAY, JANOS (1812-53), Hungarian poet and 
dramatist. 

GARBLE, originally to sift ; but now^ to mutilate 
a book or writing, for the purpose of distorting the 
author’s meaning. 

GARQAO, PEDRO ANTONIO (1724-72), Portug. 
poet. 

GARCIA GUTIERREZ, ANTONIO (1812-84), 

Span, dramatist. 

GARCIA MANOEL, Del Popolo ViNOBa^TO (1775- 
1832), famous Span, teacher and composer ; celebrated 
pupils, daughters, Marie (Mme Malibran) and Pauline, 
and 8 ., Mangel Q. (1805-1906), who invented laryngo- 
scope, wrote wor^ on singing and human voice ; prof.. 
Royal Academy of Music, 1848-96. 

GARCIA DE LA HCTERTA, VICENTE AN- 
TiONXO (1734-87), Span- dramatist. 


GARCtA DE PAREDES, DIEGO (1466-1534), 
Span, soldier of fortune ; notorious for reckless bravery. 

GARCILASO DE LA VEGA, see ViGA. 

GARD (44® N., 4® 10' E.), department, S. Prance, on 
Mediterranean ; formed of part of ancient Languedoc ; 
surface slo^ towards Rhdne and Mediterranean with 
numerous lakes and marshes on coast ; chief rivers, 
Cdze, Gard, Vidroulo, and H^rault ; rich in coal, iron, 
lead ; large quantities of salt manufactured ; olives 
and chestnuts extensively grown ; important vine- 
yards; silkworm rearing; capital, Ntmes. Area, 
2270 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 413,468. 

GARDA, LAKE OP (46® 40' N., 10® 40' E.), lake, N. 
Italy, between I^mbardy and Venetia ; receives Sarca 
at N. end ; drained by Mincio at S.E. end into Po ; 
surrounded by beautiful scenery; favourite health- 
resort. 

GARDAIA, Qhabdbia, town, S.E. Algeria, occupied 
by Fr., 1857; caravan centre; also district of same 
name, pop. 15,000, including 1600 Europeans. Pop. 
(town) 62,000. 

GARDANE, CLAUDE MATTHIEU, COUNT 
(1766-1818), Fr. general; rose rapidly in army, 
distinguishing himself at Barsiguana, 1799; A.D.C. 
to Napoleon, 1805 ; occupied in diplomatic negotiations ; 
attached to army of Mass6na in Poitugal, 1810 ; 
blundered and fell into disfavour. 

GARDELEGEN (62® 31' N., 11® 23' E.), town, on 
Mulde, Pniss. Saxony, Germany ; agricultural im- 
plements manufactured. Pop. (1910) 8499. 

GARDEN. — ^The Scripture story of man begins in G. 
of Eden, and the g. dates back to beginning of secular 
history ; there were famous hanging g’s at Babylon 
(q.v.) and irrigated g’s in Egypt ; Greexs sang of g. of 
the Hesperidos (^f.v.), and Horace rejoices over kitchen 
g. of his Sabine farm ; potherbs and simples have, per- 
haps, been continuously cultivated, but history of 
mediesval flower-g. is obscure. By XIV. cent, it had 
beoome great feature of S. manor-houses, and, in XVI. 
cent., of Eng. towns, where flowers as well as rushes 
were strewn on floors, so that when trampled upon 
sweet odour would arise. The g. at Golder’s Green, and 
other publio g’s oontaining every plant mentioned 
Shakespeare, Ulustrato importance of flowers in his 
time. In XVI. cent., under influence of Renaissance 
(q.v.), the formal, classical Ital. Garden began to be 
formed ; fine examples at Versailles. In England 
terraces with balustrades and urns, symmetrical walks, 
statuary, sundials, clipped yews, and carefully shaped 
flower-beds superseded careless profusion of Old B&ig. 
g’s until, in XVIII. and early XIX. cent., the Roman- 
tic Movement resulted in a ‘ return to nature * ; 
England and France vied with each other in Land- 
scape Gardening of which effects were, woodland 
streams dashing through grounds over rooky beds, 
waterfalls, grottos, hermitages concealed at point where 
fine view is obtained. Modem times have seen renais- 
sance of all modes. Dutch have shown great enterprise 
in Boientifio gardening, and their bulbs are highly 
prized. The vegetable market of London is known as 
CovBNT G. ; Kent and the Riviera are called respec- 
tively the G. ov England and the Q. ov Eubofb ; 
(I. in philosophy means Epicurean sect, opposed to 
Stoics, called the Porch, named from respective meet- 
ing-places. See also Botany : Botanic Uardens, 

Garden Planning. — It is impossible to lay down 
exaot rules for planning a garden, because tne plan 
should be made to follow the natural shape and lie of 
the ground. This is especially the case wnere there is 
the advantage of an uneven surface. If the ground is 
absolutely level it will usually be found necessary to 
undertake the raising of at least one comer or side, 
to give relief and to afford place to rook-plants. The 
house should be used as the base from wmoh to start. 
It should be used to support such climbing plants as 
can be secured— e.g. ramoler roses, tea roses, clematis, 
ampelopsis, tropseolum, and jasmine. Should the 
house possess a porch or verandah, then the effects 
which can be obtained may be greatly enhanced* 
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The bed in whioh these plants are rooted may well 
be extended to a distance of several feet from the 
wall, and used for herbaooous plants or small shrubs. 
These should be grown as far as possible in masses, 
and not singly or in regular rows. By this means 
we obtain a contour that is never to be found in a 
formal bed, and at the same time a massing and 
blending of colour effects to whioh the strips and spots 
of carefully selected colour cannot compare. Thus 
at one comer of the house might be planted a group 
of hollyhocks or larkspurs, followed by a mass of 
woodruff, then scattered clumps of campion, or poppies, 
spiTBsa, marguerites, or evening primrose, wnile the 
spaces might be filled in by a mass of small-flowered 
blue pansies, or rose-coloured maiden-pink. The edge 
of tms border, and of borders in general, may be 
finished off in various ways. Something may be said 
for the old-fashioned low clipped box, which, despite 
its primness, has an undeniable charm. But it is often 
very difficult to ctow, and only succeeds on light, warm, 
well-drained soils. Much easier and at the same time 
more generally beautiful is a simple row of low rough 
stones, over and between whioh such spreading plants 
as saxifrage, stonecrop, or the maiden -pic^ and 
pansies already mentioned, may be grown. 

Be^een this bed and the lawn may be placed a 
gravel walk, which will at the same time be continued 
from the house door to the garden gate ; if possible, 
this approach should run down the side and not down 
the centre of the garden. In the former case, the wall 
along which it runs can be utilised for growing a variety 
of ohmbing plants — ivy is the best ; a narrow bed along 
the foot would give room for roses and herbaceous 
plants ; an unpointed wall is in all cases preferable, 
and may be greatly beautified by filling the interstices 
with stoneorops. 

Between the approach walk and the lawn should be 
placed the principal flower bed, and in arranging it the 
same rules shoula be applied as to the bed in front of 
the house. Mass effects should be aimed at, and in 
eneral the highest plants kept to the back. In this 
ed roses may be grown, ana it may be stated that 
it is far better to grow freely blooming kinds in a bed 
like this, intermingled with other flowers, than to aim 
at few and large Mooms of showing sorts, whioh must 
often be grown by themselves and ^ich present a very 
bare appearance in the garden. 

A rockery should bo a main feature in every garden, 
and should occupy by preference the shady side, and 
if possible the highest part of the ground. It should 
be made as ‘ knobby * as possible, and the stones used 
should be large and rough. Hero, again, plants should 
bo massed: Aronaria montana forms beautiful white 
cushions; periwinkle gives smooth sheets of dark 
green studded with blue flowers ,* saxifrages, stone- 
crops, gentians, pinks, veronicas, low-growing shrubs 
like the rook-roses (cutui)^ petty-whin, and heaths 
are only a few of the innumerable plants which may be 
obtained even for a small expenditure; and ferns 
can always be planted with great effect. 

The pergola is another very beautiful device, and is 
best made of rough larch arches ; iron and wire trellises 
are not to be recommended. The chief pergola plant 
should be the rambler rose, of which many beautiful 
varieties exist. The pergola can best be introduced 
if the approach walk cuts the garden in two, and can 
be made to cover it for most or all of its distance. 

The proper plants to grow can only be found by 
trial in each particular locality. An attempt should 
be made to plant in the various parts of a garden a 
series of flowers whioh will come into bloom in succes- 
sion, so that at no period of the flowering season will 
the garden be destitute of blossom; and a further 
point to be observed is, that in selecting plants none 
whioh, flowering together, will give a colour discord 
should be chosen. Thus crimson peonies and scarlet 
Oriental poppies should not be grown together. In 
ipring the flowering plants will be largely bulbs— 
snowdrops and oroous, daffodils, winter aoonito, etc. ; j 


closely following on these will oome the primroses; 
then will oome tne great mass of eummer plants, violas, 
stocks, phlox, forget-me-not, campions, campanulas, 
larkspurs, monkshood, columbines, corn-flowers, 
petunias, pentstemons, salvias, and innumerable others ; 
while in autumn the garden may still be gay with 
chrysanthemums, Michaelmas daisies, anemones, 
colohioums, cyclamen, heaths, fuchsia, hollyhock, 
lavender, tuberose, and many others. 

The Veffstable Garden is separated from the flower 
garden, and most conveniently by a hedge or fence on 
which climbers may be grown. A row of sweet peas 
is perhaps as good as an^hing ; or the sweet peas may 
be grown in front of a hedge of hawthorn — tne latter 
flowering early and the sweet peas later on. The 
vegetable garden is generally planned more with a view 
to utility than to beauty, but even in it the general 
appearance may be very greatly improved by edging 
the bods with culinary or aromatic herbs — parslev, 
balm, sweet basil, lavender. Salad vegetables should 
be given a prominent place, especially in small gardens, 
and a scries of plantings of lettuce giving young 
plants all through the season should be attempted. 
The other vegetables grown must depend largely on 
the taste of the owner, but spinach, cauliflowers, and 
brussels sprouts are worth attention ; cabbages, 
carrots, and potatoes may be left to the mancet 

f ardener unless there is moi*e ample space available. 

lero, too, the various fruits have their place — straw- 
berries in a bed ; while even a single row of goose- 
berries and currants will provide a good supply of 
fruit. Apples and pears may also be grown, more 
especially if a wall with a good — sou thorn or western — 
exposure is available. 

Discing and Tending. — If a new garden is being laid 
out on ground formerly used for agriculture, much 
attention must be paid to getting the soil into good 
condition. This is done by trenching : that is to say, 
the ground is dug over with a spado, the effect being 
to break up the soil into smaller particles to a con- 
siderable depth (about 0 in.), and thus to render it porous 
and light in texture. The trenching also affords 
opportunity for several other important operations, 
the removal of large stones, the removal of the roots of 
weeds, and the improvement of the soil by the addition 
of manures. If the soil be stiff — i.e. if it contain 
much clay — then sand should be dug into it ; and it 
will always bo necessary to add considerable quantitfes 
of leaf -mould and of farm dung. To give good 
results those should both be well rotted. If they are 
dug in in autumn then a further trenching in spring will 
secure efficient mixing of all the soil constituents. 
Beds, and especially those of the vegetable garden, 
must be periodically trenched or dug o\er, and supplied 
with dung and leaf-mould. It must not bo im- 
agined that the soil if once brought into good con- 
dition will remain so ; on the contrary, constant 
attention is required to keep it porous and friable : 
for this purpose the rake and the Aee should be freely 
employed. The former tool also serves to remove 
rubbish and to give an even appearance to the surface ; 
the latter may be used to loosen weeds and to keep 
the lower parts of plants well supplied with soil. 
vShouId the surface of the soil become caked and hard, 
not only is the water supply seriously affected, but 
also the aeration of the roots is endangered. The 
main object of a good gardener should be to keep 
the soil in condition and free of weeds ; the latter 
object can only be accomplished by constant use 
of the hoe (or Dutch hoe) and by laborioas hand- 
weeding. 

Sewlngp and Planting;. — The actual furnishing of the 
prden with plants is a very varied process. The 
lawn may be turfed with turf obtained from the sea- 
side, but this is very expensive ; it may also be sown 
with suitable mixtures of grass seed, whioh may be 
obtained from all seedsmen ; sowing should be done in 
spring and the seed should be well rolled in ; a lawn, 
no less than any other part of a garden, needs oonstafat 
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weeding ; and it most also be frequently rolled and 
mowed. 

Flowers and vegetables may be obtained very often 
as rooted plants, or they may be raised from se^. In 
the former case they are simply planted in holes made 
with a trowel or dibole in the positions which they are 
to oooupjr. In planting care should be taken to 
place Bufhoiently deep in the ground, and to pack the 
roots thoroughly, but not too hard, with soil. 

In the great majority of cases, however, the plants 
must be raised from seed, and the exact method of 
doing this varies with different plants ; directions are 
commonly supplied by the seedsman. Seeds may be 
sown in the place which the plant is to occupy and 
allowed to develop where they come up. But in most 
cases the seed is sown in a special bed and the young 
plants when sufficiently large are pricked off and 
dibbled into their permanent positions. This has the 
effect of strengthening the roots and inducing a more 
vigorous growth. Sometimes it is necessary to trans- 
plant more than once. Or the seed may be sown in 
the permanent position and the crop improved by 
drastic thinning out. 

Those plants which are termed half-hardy must bo 
sown under glass, either in a hothouse or in a glass 
frame, when they are protected from the frost. Only 
when the season is somewhat advanced are they 
planted out in the open. Very frequently too it is 
advantageous to sow hardy plants under a glass frame, 
as they may thus be brought on much earlier and 
protected during the most susceptible period of their 
growth. 

The spring will naturally be occupied by such 
operations as sowing and transplanting and getting the 
garden into good trim. Summer will provide occupa- 
tion in keeping the ground clear of weeds, in watering, 
and in a thousand minor tidying and tending opera- 
tions. In autumn annual plants are removed as they 
die off, pruning of roses and fruit trees is undertaken, 
cuttings are taken from such plants as can bo pro- 
pagated by this means, and as winter approaches 
digging operations may be commenced and oulba and 
roses planted. Only a very short time, if any, will 
elapse between the last of the autumn work and 
the first of the spring. The garden provides perpetual 
employment, and it is only if it is continually attended 
to that really satisfactory results can be obtained. 

• Present-Day Gardening (series. Jack) ; Beautiful 
Flowers, and How to Grow Them (2 vols.. Jack). Am- 
herst, History of Gardening in England (1896). 

GARDEN CITY, name given to new suburbs, 
industrial villages planned on hygienic lines, e,g. 
Boumville, Port Sunlight, Lotchworth, Rosyth naval 
base settlement. See Sonnett’s Garden Cities in 
Theory and Practice (1906). 

GARDENIA, group of rubiaceous nlants and trees ; 
white or yellow funnelled flowers, 0 to 7 stamens ; 
small berry, yields a yellow dye. 

GARDIE, MAGNUS GABRIEL, COUNT DE 
LA (1622-86), Swed. statesman; supremo in court of 
Christina, and principal member of ill-famed regency 
of minority of (Siarlea XI. 

GARDINER (44® 11' N., 69® 61' W.), city, Maine, 
U.S.A. ; machine shops. Pop. (1910) 6311. 

GARDINER, JAMES (1688-1746), Soot, military 
adventurer ; killed at Prestonpans. 

GARDII<nE:R, SAMUEL RAWSON (1829-1902), 
Eng. historian ; ed. Winchester and Christ Church, 
Oxford ; Fellow of All Souls, 1884, and Merton, 1892 ; 
subsequently prof, of Modem History, King's Coll., 
London ; declined regius professorship of Modern 
History, Oxford, 1894. Chiefly remembered as his- 
torian of Puritan Revolution. 

GARDINER, STEPHEN (c. 1493-1665), lord 
chancellor and bp. of Wmohester; b. at Bury St. 
Edmunds ; became see. to Cardinal Wolsey, whose 
embassy to France he accompanied in 1627. In 1628 
was sent on diplomatic errand to Pope Clement VII. 
in connection with question of royal mvorce, and ob- 


I tained from him a decretal commission ; app. sec. to 
king, 1629 ; bp. of Winchester, 1531 ; supported king's 
divorce, 1633 ; renounced allegiance to Rome, 1634, 
writing a famous treatise, De Vera Obedientia : was sent 
on vanous diplomatic missions to France and Germany ; 
helped in transkition of New Testament, 1636 ; chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, 1640. On accession of Edward 
VI., G. was deprived of bishopric and imprisoned in Fleet; 
was set free by Queen Mary, whom ne crowned, and 
whose lord chancellor ho became. 

GARDNER (42® 33' N., 72® W.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. ; chairs and toys manufacture. Pop. 
(1910) 14,699. 

GARDNER, PERCY (184^ ), Eng. aroho- 

ologist. 

GARE-FOWL, see Auks, Guillemot and Auk 
Family. 

GARFIELD, JAMES ABRAM (1831-81), 20th 

IVos., U.S.A. ; b. Orange, Ohio ; obtained employment 
on lake schooner, 1848 ; illness sent him home and he 
turned to study ; gnid. 1850 ; app. prof, at Hiram 
Institute, within a year pres. ; elect^ to Ohio Senate, 
1869. \VTien Cotton States seceded, G. advocated 
coercion ; in war ho became colonel of 42nd Ohio 
Volunteers; major-general, 1863; Member of Congress, 
1862 ; Republican candidate for speakerships 1877 ; 
Pres., 1881; shot by a disappointed office-seeker, July 
1881 ; d. Sept. Life, by Ridpath (1881). 

GARGANEY, see under Duck Family. 

GARGANO (41® 49' N., 16® 10' E.), mountainous 
peninsula (ancient Oarganus), Apulia, S. Italy ; cul- 
minates in Monte Calvo, 3470 ft. 

GARGANTUA, see Rabelais. 

GARGOYLE, in mediaeval arch., fantastic carvings 
of heads and other objects for convoying rain-water 
from roofs. 

GARHWAL, or Tehbi (31® N., 78® E.), native state, 
adjoining district of G., United Province, Brit. India, 
in Himalayas ; capital, Tehri. Area, 4180 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1911) 299,853. 

GARHWAL, or Gukwal (31® N., 79® E.), district. 
United Prov., Brit. India, on S. slope of Himalayas ; 
whole surface mountainous ; chief rivers, Alaknanda 
and other headstreams of Ganges ; capital, Serinagaur. 
Area, 6629 sq. miles. Pop. 429,900. 

GARIBALDI, GIUSEPPE (1807-82), ItaL patriot 
b, Nice ; after many vicissitudes as a youth on the sea; 
ho entered on his life-work by offering his services to 
Pius IX., whom he believed to be furthering the cause 
of national liberty; fought against Fr. (1848-49), in 
which campaign occurred the wonderful retreat through 
central Italy, pursued by the armies of four countries. 
He himself escaped to America; served in war of 
1869. With Brit, support in 1860 he pursued scheme 
for liberating Naples and seizing Rome ; oooompanied 
Victor Emmanuel on his entry into Naples (1860); 
soon re-entered political life, quarrelled with Cavour, and 
attempted to seize Rome ; fought against Austrians 
and pipal troops (1866). After 1875, G. accepted 
a pension and worked loyally with the Parliament. 

Autobiography (Eng. trans., 1889) ; Trevelyan, 0.*s 
Defence of Rom, Republic, and Q, and the Thousand, 

GARLAND, HAMLIN (1860- ) Amer. novelist. 

GARLAND, JOHN (XIIL cent.), Anglo-Fr, Lat. 
poet and grammarian. 

GARLIC, natural order LUiaceas, bulbous perennial 
plant with long narrow green leaves and an umbel of 
whitish flowers. Bulb is eaten, especially in Southern 
Europe, and has strong acrid taste and odour. 

GARNET, precious stone, found in mica slate, horn- 
blende, gneiss, and granite ; colour — ^red, brown, green, 
yellow, or black; varieties — pyrope, almandme, and 
common garnet. Pegu, in Syria, is the chief centre of 
the g. markets. Q’s were used ai beads in ancient Ej^^ptr 
and by the Greeks and Romans as engraved gems. 

GARNET, or GARNETT, HENRY (1666-1600), 
Eng. Jesuit; b. Heanor, Derbyshire, and became 
Jesuit while in Italy, 1675 ; in 1686 was sent on Eng. 
mission, which he successfully promoted for eighteen 
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yean, making many converts ; came to know of Gun- 
powder Plot oonspiracy under seal of confession, accord- 
ing to his own account, and apparently did not attempt 
to prevent it ; suspicion falling on him, he was tried 
for complicity in tlio plot, and ultimately confessed 
his knowledge of it; found guilty of misprision of 
treason, and executed. 

GARNETT, RICHARD (1789-1850), Eng. philo- 
logist ; one of Wnders of Philobgical Soc. ; keeper of 
printed books at Brit. Museum. 

GARNETT, RICHARD (1835-1906), Eng. scholar ; 
s. of Riohard G. (g.v.) ; keeper of printed books, Brit. 
Museum, 1890-99 ; wrote numerous vol’s of literary 
criticism and poetry. 

GARNIER, CLEMENT JOSEPH (1813-81), Fr. 
economist of Free Trade school. 

GARNIER, GERMAIN, Mabquis (1754-1821), 
Ft. politician ; Minister of State under Restoration. 

GARNIER, JEAN LOUIS CHARLES (1825-98), 
Ft. architect ; designed Paris Opera-House and Monte 
Carlo Casino. 

GARNIER, MARIE JOSEPH FRANCOIS (1839- 
73). Fr. explorer ; b. St. Etienne ; travelled and killed 
in Indo-China. 

GARNIER, ROBERT (fl. 1666-83), Fr. tragic 
dramatist. 

garnier-pagEs, Etienne JOSEPH LOUIS 
(1801-41), Fr. politician; leader of Republican party 
under Louis Philippe. 

GARNISHEE, sec Attachment. 

GARO HILLS (26® N., 90® E.), mountainous district, 
Assam, India. 

GARONNE, ancient Oarumna (44® 41' N., 0® 20' W.), 
river, S.W. Franco ; rises in Pyrenees, flows N.N.W., 
enters Bay of Biscay ; length, c. 350 miles ; navigable 
to Toulouse ; chief affluents. Tarn, Lot, Dordogne, 
Save, Gers, Baise. 

GAR-PIKES, Bony Pikes (Lepidosteidee), long, 
slender, 'ganoid flshoa with enamelled scales, armoured 
head, and skeleton well ossified. There are four or 
five species found only in the fresh waters of south- 
eastern N. America, Central America, and Cuba. 
They are extremely voracious and exceedingly destruc- 
tive to young fishes, and hence are detested by fisher- 
men. The best known is the long-nosod Gar Pike 
{Lepidosteus oaaeus). There are many fossil repre- 
sentatives of the family. 

GARRETT, JOAO BAPTISTA DA SILVA 
LEITAO DE ALMEIDA (1799-1864), Portug. poet; 
wrote hist, and poetic dramas and lyrics of high merit ; 
did much political and administrative work. 

GARRICK, DAVID (1717-79), Eng. actor and 
dramatist ; b. Hereford ; s. of an army captain ; ed. 
at Lichfield, where he met Samuel Johnson ; accom- 
panied the latter to London ; set up in basiness as 
wine merchant, but to no purpose ; turned actor, and 
achieved immediate success as Richard III., 1741. 
He later played at Covent Garden and Drury Lane 
Theatres, becoming, with Lacy, joint-proprietor of the 
latter house in 1747. He disposed of his share in the 
theatre for £36,000 in 1766, and retired from the stage. 
He died three years later and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. G., who was below middle height, had a face 
of great mobility, and possessed wonderful powers of 
mimicry. He was probably the most versatile Mtor 
ever seen on the Eng. stage, and his range included all 
the leading Shakespearean parts, both tragic and comic, 
besides numerous character studies in his own plays and 
many of the older dramatists. His lasting vopio was 
due to the naturalness of his acting ; and his vivacious 
style, in place of the stilted, declamatory manner of his 
predooessors, gave new life to Shakespeare as a stage 
dramatist. 

Life, by Percy Fitzgerald (1868), Knight (1894). 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD (1806-79), 
Amer. anti-sbveiy journalist ; took np championship 
of emancipation and devoted life to this object, writing, 
lecturing, and agitating ; uncompromising advocate of 
immediate liberation ; imprisoned and pursnod with 


incessant threats by slave-owners ; with Knott he 
founded and edit, the Liberator, 1831, which ran for 
thirty- five years till abolition of slavery ; pres, of 
Amor. Anti-Slavery Soc. ; visited England several times 
on behalf of cause. 

Life, by sons. W. P. and F. J. Garrison. 

GARROTTE, Span, method of strangling oriminals 
by means of a metal collar, fixed to an upright post, 
and a screw which enters the spinal column. — Gabot- 
TINQ, system of partial strangulation, used by highway 
robbers in England, who seized their victims from 
behind. 

GARRUGHA (37® 10' N., 1® 62' W.), seaport, on 
Mediterranean, Almeria, Spain ; exports silver, copper, 
iron, fruit. Pop. 4661. 

GARRULUS, a jay. See under Crow Family. 

GARSTON (63® 22' N., 2® 64' W.), town and port, 
on Mersey, Lancashire, England. Pop. 17,000. 

GARTER, ORDER OF THE, see Knighthood. 

GARTH, SIR SAMUEL (1661-1719), Eng. phy- 
sician, author of satirical and moral poems and of several 
translations. 

GARTOK (31® 44' N., 80® 23' B.), town, W. Tibet ; 
trading centre. 

GARY (41® 36' N., 87® 20' W.), city, Indiana, U.S.A., 
on Lake Michigan. Pop. (1910) 16,802. 

GAS is a state of matter which differs from a liquid 
and solid in that there is no cohesion or attractive force 
between its molecules at ordinary temperatures and 
pressures. The most characteristic property of a g. 
IS its power of diffusion. If the concentration of the 
g. is greater at one point than at another, then the 
g. moves from the region of higher to the region of 
lower concentration until by this diffusion the concen- 
tration is everywhere the same. Diffusion is inde- 
pendent of the presence of another g., although the 
rate of diffusion is less rapid the greater the concen- 
tration of the other g. Both g's, however, distribute 
themselves equally over the whole space at their dis- 
posal. G’s can bo liquefied if they are cooled to a cer- 
tain temperature {critical temperature). Above this 
temperature pressure will only compress the g., not 
liquefy it. The critical pressure is the minimum pressure 
which will condense the g. to a liquid at the critical 
temperature. Every known g. has now been obtained 
as a liquid simply by cooling it. The molecules of 
a g. exert a pressure on the walls of the vessel whioh 
contains it. 

Very simple laws regulate the behaviour of g’e. 
Boyle’s Law states that at any given temperature the 
volume of a g. varias inversely as the pressure upon it. 
Gay-Lussac’s Law is that for any given pressure the 
voL of a g. varies directly as the absolute tempera- 
ture. From these two laws it is deduced that if the 
vol. of a g. remains constant the pressure of any given 
vol. varies directly as the absolute temperature. 
The amount of work done upon or by a g. when it 
changes its vol. under external pressure is equal to 
the product of the pressure into the change of vol. 
Avooadro’s Hypothesis states that equal vol’s of 
different g’s under the same conditions of temperature 
and pressure contain the same number of molecules. 

This hypothesis and the three laws mentioned above 
are supposed to be explained by the Kinetic theory of 
g’s enunciated by Clausius and MaxwelL The mole- 
cules of a g. are supposed by it to be independent of one 
another and to move briskly in all directions in straight 
lines. The particles may hit each other and the walls 
of the vessel containing them ; but as both they and 
the walls behave like perfectly elastic bodies there is 
no loss of their energy of motion in such collisions, their 
directions and relative velocities only being changed by 
the impact. This explains the slowwg of the diffusion 
rate when two g’s are mixed. 

The g. laws do not apply without correction to 
vapours near the point of condensation or to ^’s under 
very great pressure. The explanation of ‘th& is that 
the g. molecules themselves occupy a considerable 
amount of space when the g. is confined in a small space, 
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and that therefore their range of moTement is limited. 
The gram moleoular weight of a g. is the weight of it 
which will occupy the same voL as 2 ^mmes of hydro> 
gen measured under the same conditions of tempera- 
ture and pressure. The voL which the gram moleoular 
weight occupies is called the gram moleoular volume. It 
is practically the same for all g’s, and at 0^ and 76 cm. 
pressure equals 22*38 litres. 

G., the illuminating agent {coal g,)^ was discovered in 
1792 and manufactured in 1802. It is manufactured 
by the destructive distillation of coal in sxKSoial retorts 
under special temperature conditions. The g’s evolved 
during this process belong to the saturated and un- 
saturated hydrocarbons. The chief constituent of 
ooal g. is ethylene (CaH^), which bums with a very 
luminous flame, forming carbon dioxide and water. 
When burned with an insufficient supply of air for 
complete combustion acetylene (Cj^Hg), a g. with an 
unpleasant odour, Is formed. This is experienced in 
the ‘back-burning’ of Bunsen burners. G. contains 
variable quantities of hydrogen, oxides of nitrogen, 
and carbon dioxide mechanically mixed with it, and, 
owing to the carbon monoxide in it, is very poisonous. - 
See Lighting. 

Traver, Study of Oases (1901); Maxwell, Heat; 
Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Oases ; Watson, Kinetic 
Theory of Oases ; Butterfield, Oas Manufacture. 

GAS EIIYGINE, see Engine. 

GASCOIGNE, GEORGE (c. 1635-77), Eng. poet ; 
B. of Sir John G. ; disinherited because of youthful 
follios ; m. a wealthy widow ; served as soldier of 
fortune in Low Countries, and taken prisoner ; associated 
with Leicester in entertainment of Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth ; original works include A Hundred 
Sundry Flowers The Olasse of Ocyvernment {I51b)y 

The Steele Glass (1576) — one of the earliest Eng. 
satires, — Instrxictions Concerning the Making of Verse 
or Rhyme in England, etc. His poetry is marked 
by considerable originality, and ho was an apt 
exiKjrimentalist in prosody. Life, by Schiller 
(1893). 

GASCOIGNE, SIR WILLIAM (d. 1419), Eng. 
chief justice ; reputed to have committed Henry V. 
(when Prince of Wales) to prison. 

GASCONY, old province of S.W. France; called 
after ancient Span, tribe Vasconea ; under counts 
of Aquitaine, XI. cent. ; joined to France, 1137 ; 
passed to England, 1154-1451, through marriage of 
Duke William X.’s daughter to Henry of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry TI. of England ; inhabitants 
notorious for boastfulness. 

GASKELL, MRS. ELIZABETH CLEGHORN, 
nie Stevenson (1810-66), Eng. novelist; spent her 
early life at Knutsford, Cheshire, and her married 
life at Manchester, as the wife of the Rev. William 
G., a Unitarian minister. Her first long storv, Mary 
Barton — dealing with the operative life of Mancncster — 
was pub. anonymously in 1848, and met with instant 
success. It was followed at intervals by her other 
stories, Lizzie Leigh, Cranford, Ruth, North and South, 
Sylvia's Lovers, Wives and Daughters, etc. The 
perennial charm of Mrs. G.’s stories has given her a 
place amongst the classic writers of Eng. fiction ; 
and her Life of Charlotte RrovXe (1857) is recognised 
as one of the great biographies in the language. 

GASOLENE, inflammable liquid distilled from 
crude petroleum ; used for gas-engines. See P araffin. 

GASSENDI, or GASSEND, PIERRE (1692-1666), 
Fr. philosopher ; b. Champtercier, Provence ; prof, of 
Math’s, Univ. of Paris ; G. was in the front rank of the 
scientists of his time, and anticipated various modem 
doctrines, e.g, the fall of bodies due to gravity. He 
revolted against the scholastic philosophy then ]5re- 
dominant, and applying Descartes’ mathematical 
methods and Baooms empiricism, revived the atomism 
of Epicurus and Lucretius. He held that the primal 
elements are atoms, generated and set in motion by 
God ; from them everything elec is formed by genera- 
tion and destruction. 


GA88NER, JEAN J08EPB (1727<-79), Swiss 
priest and thaumaturgist. 

GA8TEIN (47® 8' N., 13® 8' E.), Alpine valley, 
duchy Salzburg, Austria ; picturesque soeneiy ; con- 
tams several villages ; Wildbad-Gastein has hot 
mineral springs ; favourite resort of Emperor William I. 
of Prussia ; Hof-Gaslein is the capital ; Siilt mines. 

GASTEROPODA^ Univalve Molluscs, a great 
class of Mollusca or Sholl-Fish, with more than 17,000 
^ecies, found in all seas and on almost all lands. 
They include the mollusca best known on account of 
their abundance and the beauty of their shells, as well 
as on account of their destructive propensities in 
vegetable gardens. 

G. are easily distinguished from other Mollusca on 
account of the univalve shell which the vast majority 
boar, but slugs and some marine forms have no apparent 
shell, and one group {Isopleura) has a series of shell- 
plates. Apart from this, they have distinct heads 
with radula or rasp, and tentacles, at the base or tip 
or middle of which simple eyes are placed. The 
muscular foot is well -developed, with a flat under- 
surface on which the creature creeps, its path being 
lubricated by slime secreted by glands in the foot, 
but its progress is proverbially slow. In most the 
viscera, which are packed away in the shell, have 
twisted on their axis in an extraordinary way, so that 
the body has become unsym metrical. 

The nervous system and senses of g. are wonder- 
fully varied : they feel by means of their tentacles 
and by occasional outgrowths from other parts of the 
body ; see moderately by eyes placed on their heads 
or tentacles, or on their backs ; smell by sensitive 
projections or areas on their tentacles {rhinophores) 
and by one or two small organs (osphradia) placed 
within the mantle cavity near the giU; balance and 
perhaps hear by sac-shaped otocysts sunk in the foot. 
These senses are not present in all to the same degree, 
for eyes may be simple or complex or even absent in 
some deep-sea and burrowing forms. 

The shells of g. are often of great beauty and are 
exceedingly varied in shape. Some are flattened 
and conical, as that of the Limpet, or flattened and 
whorlod, as the finely iridescent Ear-Shell, or with a 
short close spire, as in Planorbis or the Whelk, or 
long close spice, as in Turreted or Tower Shells, or an 
open series of spiral curves, as in Siliquaria or Cylin- 
drella. In Slugs and several other forms the shell is 
invisible, concealed urlder the mantle, but it is entirely 
absent in the Nudibranchs, the Aplacophora (see below), 
and a few others. 

The habits of ‘ Univalves ’ exhibit much diversity. 
The majoritjr are marine, and crawl leisurely upon the 
sea bottom in shallow water, but Strombus and others 
progress by jerks or jumps, and some are light, trane* 
parent-bodied creatures, such as the Heteropods and 
Sea Butterflies or Pteropods, and float or swim 
actively in the open sea. The marine forms breathe 
by moans of gilts usually contained in the mantle 
over the back, but sometimes the gills are placed in a 
furrow between mouth and foot, or they may be quite 
unprotected, as in Nudibranchs, floating freely rrom 



Side View of a Living Snail ah an Example of a 
Gastehopod. /, foot— the dotted line shows upper 
limit of the muscular portion ; m, mantle ; o, opening 
between mantle and body ; 8, shell. 

the creature’s back in the open water. Many species 
live in ponds or slow -running streams, and these too 
are gill-breathers. The aquatic forms are oamivorotts 
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or vegetarian. The former, distinguished by a notch in 
the shell through which a breathing-tube or siphon pro- 
jeots, feed on euoh animals as worms, bivalve molluscs, 
often overcoming groat difficulties in their search for a 
meal. Some, like the whelk, rasp through the shells of 
brother molluscs to obtain the soft flesh within, while 
others secrete acid substances which destroy the limy 
armour of their Echinoderm prey. The marine vege- 
tarian feeders, such as the reriwinkles, conhne their 
attacks to seaweeds. 

Over 6000 species of g. slugs and snails live on land, 
and although some feed on worms and decaying matter, 
the majority are vegetable feeders, and, occurring 
sometimes in millions, as the gigantic Achatina in 
Ceylon in 1910, do considerable damage to plant life. 
These land forms differ from their aquatic relatives in 
breathing, not by gills, but by a long chamber to which 
the air enters by a hole on the side of the head, and 
also in their development. For while the young of 
land forms are bom as miniatures of the adult, the 
marine forms lay eggs, in clumps or in protecting cases, 
and these develop into embryos, which, before the adult 
shape is assumed, pass through stages — trochosphoro 
ana veliger — very unlike the parent, the voliger stage 
being absent in most land forms. Most land g. 
hibernate during winter or cold weather, sealing the 
mouths of their shells with hardened mucus — an 
epiphragm — which prevents evaporation. 

The place of g. in the life of the world is not of great 
interest. The open sea forms, especially the Pteropods, 
form the main food supply of many fishes and of 
whalebone whales ; many land snails, Helix^ Achalina^ 
etc., and marine forms, such as Whelks, Periwinkles, 
etc., are common articles of food ; and several are used 
as bait for fishing. From the juices of Murex and the 
Dog Whelk {Purpura) Tyrian purple dye was manu- 
factured. The shells of Cowries are used as money, larger 
shells are made into utensils or carved into ornaments, 
and from the Helmet-Sholla of Cassia eholl-cameos are 
made. On the other hand, the vegetarian land forms 
cause considerable damage, especially in vegetable 
gardens. 

The class Gastbeofoda falls into the following 
groups: Sub -Class I., Isopleuea or Polyplacophora, 
bilaterally symmetrical g., with shell composed of eight 
latitudinal plates, and numerous gills ; example, 
Chiiorit frequent on rocky coasts of British Isles, etc. 

Sub-Class II., Anisopleura, asymmetrical g. with 
shell of one piece and not more than two gills. There 
are four orders distributed in two sections (according 
to one of the many systems of classification). 

Section A., Streptoneura, with visceral nerve loop 
twisted into S-shape, and sexes separate, including: 
Order 1, ZygobranaUata or Diotocardia^ with two gills 
or ctenidia, such as the Ear Shell {IJalioti8)f the 
Keyhole Limpet {Fisurelki). The Common Limpet 
{Patella) has plate-like structures instead of true 
ctenidia. Order 2, Azygobranchiata or Monocardiat 
with only one cteniffium retained — the left ; examples : 
Periwinkle {Littorina), Top-Shell {Turbo), Doa 
Whelk {Purpura), Cowries {Cyproea), Helmet 
Shblt-,s {Cassis), Cassidaria, Calyptrcea, Cancellaria ; 
and the pelagic Hetbeopods, o.g. Carinaria, with 
minute shell 

Section B., ErUhyneura, with visceral nerve loop not 
twisted, individuals hermaphrodite, includes : Order 
3,^Ophisthobranchiata, with breathing organs behind 
the Heart, and auricle of heart behind ventricle ; 
examples : Bulla, Sea Hare {Aplysia), and the group 
of Sea Butterflies or Winged Snails — the Ptbro- 
FODS — all of which have giUs at least partially covered 
W mantle fold, and a more or less distinct shell. 
Whereas the Nudibbanchiata or Sea Slugs have no 
shell, and have, instead of true gills, branched processes 
or ‘ oerata * which float freely from the baoK in the 
water, others simply breathe through the skin. Common 
Brit, shore forms are Doris and Eolis. — Order 4, 
PvlmonaUif include the land and fresh -water air- i 
breathing g. furnished with a lung space, and generally 


with a shell. They include the terrestrial Snazls 
{Helix), Slugs {Limax, Arion, eto.), and gigantic 
Achatina ; and the aquatic pond snails, as Planobbis 
and LimnJBa. 

GASTRJ9BA THEORY of animal ancestry, see 
under Embryology. 

GA8TRALGIA, pain or cramp in the stomach. 

GASTRIC ULCER, disease occurring more often 
in women than men, especially in anaemic, under-fed, 
and overworked domestic servants, usually on the 
posterior surface of the stomach, due to the action 
of the digestive juices on a portion of the stomach 
wall, the nutrition of which is impaired, e.g. by a clot 
blocking the blood-vessel supplying the wall. The 
symptoms are often somewhat indefinite, resembling 
dyspepsia, and vary with the site of the ulcer; but 
there is usually severe pain, tenderness below the riba, 
and vomiting soon after food is swallowed, which 
reUsves the pain. Vomiting of blood is also common, 
llie treatment consists in making the person affected lie 
down at once, and rest quietly, taking only milk and 
water until the symptoms improve, unless there has 
recently been vomiting of blo^, when nothing at all 
must bo taken. Medical care is necessary, as there 
may bo serious complications. On improvement the 
diet is gradually advanced, beaten eggs, ^on nourishing 
broths, milk puddings, chicken, or white fish being 
given stage by stage, and under this treatment the 
ulcer usually heals. Ji perforation of the stomach wall 
takes place, there is sudden, very severe pain and 
collapse, the abdominal walls being rigid. Thisfis a 
very serious condition, immediate surgical operation 
being necessary. 

GASTRITIS, inflammation of the stomaob, is 
usually due to irritation from food {e.g. tinned meats) 
which has begun to deoom|x>se, unripe fruit ; or it 
may occur after diphtheria, typhoid, and other fevers. 
There is headache, sickness, severe pain, and tenderness 
over the abdomen, and often vomiting of blood - 
streaked food. An emetic (g.v.) or purgative is given 
to remove the irritation, ice to suck, and a hot 
fomentation over the stomach for the pain, and then 
bismuth, lime water, and other weak alkaline fluids, 
with a light milk diet. Chronic O. may arise from the 
acute, but is often caused by continual alcoholic excess. 
The diet, in this case, is carefully regulated, the stomach 
is washed out, and bismuth, or dilute hydroohlorio acid 
in combination with other tonics, given. 

GASTROPHILUS, see Bot Flies. 

GASTROTRICHA, group of small Infusorian -like 
animals found among wei^ and debris in fresh water, 
moving bv means of two ventral rows of ciha ; related 
to Turbeliarians, Nematodes, and Rotifers. 

GASTRULA, see Embryology, Rbpboduotion. 

GAT AKER, THOMAS (1674-1654), Anglican 
theologian ; wrote several works ; opposed trial of 
CJharles I. 

GATCHINA (59* 32' N., 30* 3' E.), town, summer 
resort, Russia ; contains one of imperial residences. 
Pop. 14,735. 

GATE, Teutonic word moaning a passage or en- 
trance (cf. Cowgate, Canongate, streets in Edinburgh). 
In fortifications it was surmounted by a crenellated 
gatehouse for ^.the warden and flanked by towers, 
while a moat ran in front, only to be orossM by the 
drawbridge. It is an imposing architectural feature in 
Renaissance work, e.q. Wren’s Middle Temple Gateway. 

GATEHOUSE, building over the outer gate in 
medieval and later castellated buildings and zz^^ansions. 
They were often of cozisiderable size and strength. 
Town gates often h^d g’s attached. 

GATES, HORATIO (1728-1806), Amer. gen.; 
defeated Burgoyne at 8ar(ioga, 

GATESHEAD (64* 68' N., 1* 36' W. ). town. Durham, 
England, on Tyne, opposite Newcastle, with which it is 
connected bv several bridges ; chief edifices, town hall, 
library, parish church, hospitals ; locomotive d6p6t ; 
extensive ironworks ; glass and chemioal works ; 
grindstone quarries. Pop. (1911) 116,928. 
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GATH (31® 41' N., 34® 64' E.)> one of five chief I QAVARNI, pseudonym of Sttlfiox Chevalier 
oitiee of PhUistinea. (1804-66), a noted Fr. caricaturist and book illustrator ; 


GATLING, RICHARD JORDAN (1818-1903), 
Amer. inventor of agricultural machinery and machine 
guns ; though superseded by the Maxim and Hotoh* 
kiss and other makes in most leading armies, Q. gun 
is still in use. 

GATTY, MRS. ALFRED SCOTT (1809-78), Eng. 
writer for children ; pub. ParahltM from Nature, Auini 
JuAy books. 

GAU, JOHN (d. c. 1653), Soot, theol. and translator. 

GAUDEN, JOHN (1605-62), Eng. bp. and author ; 
vicar of Chippenham, 1630 ; rural dean of Booking, 
1641 ; bp. of Exeter, 1660 ; of Worcester, 1662 ; 
claimed to have written Eikon Baailiket originally pub. 
as work of Charles I. ; authorship still doubtful 

GAUDZGHAUD-BEAUPRE, CHARLES (1789- 
1854), French traveller and botanist. 

OAUERMANN, FRIEDRICH (1807-62), Austrian 
artist ; landscapes and animal studies. 

GAUHATZ (26® 11' N.. 91® 48' E.). town, Assam, 
India, on Brahmaputra. Pop. 11,661. 

GAUL, Gallia, territory occupied by Gallic tribes 
{Celti, Balga, Aquitanit etc.); in ancient times con- 
sisted qf — (1) Qalua CiSALPiifA, t.e. N. Italy between 
Alps and Apennines ; (2) Gallia Tbansalpina, modem 
France and Belgium, part of Germany and Switzerland. 
Cisalpine Gaul was conquered by Romans, c. 220 B.C., 
and afterwards joined to Italy. Transa^ine Gaul was 
then invaded and ultimately subdued by Julius C»8ar in 
famous Gallic Wars, 58-60 B.a. ; adopted Rom. civilisa- 
tion and prospered (see Pbovehob) ; chief town, Lyons 
(^. V. ) j divided into provinces — Narbonnenaia^ Aquitaniat 
lAAgdufunaia^ Belgica; overrun by Franks, Vandals, Visi- 
goths, and other barbarians, e, 400 a.d. See Fbakcs. 

GAULT, Golt, Galt, marls and calcareous slates 
occurring between the lower and upper greensands of 
chalky formations, and belonging to the lower Cretaceous 
system ; colour — light grey and dark blue ; found 
at Folkestone and in Cambridgeshire. G. is also 
name for any kind of stiff blue clay. 

GAULTHERIA PROCUMBENS, see WlNTKR- 
ORBEN. 

GAUNTLET, a steel or leather glove ; to ‘ run the 
gauntlet * was an old punishment by which persons were 
compelled to pass between a double line of their 
fellows, who struck at them with knotted ropes. 

GAUR, see Ox Group. 

GAUR, Lakhnauti (24® 62' N., 88® 10' E.), ruined 
city, near Ganges, Bengal, India ; said to have been 
founded XII. cent. ; capital of Muhammadan viceroys 
and kings of Bengal from XIII. cent. ; fell into decay 
after Mogul conquest, 157\ 

GAUSS, KARL FRIEDRICH (1777-1866), Ger. 
mathematician and physicist ; app. director Gottingen 
astronomical observatory, 1807, whore with Weber 
he built a magnetic observatory, 1833 ; invented 
magnetometer, declination needle ; made trigonomet- 
rical survey of Hanover. 

OAUSBEN, FRANCOIS SAMUEL ROBERT 
LOUIS (1790-1863), Swiss Prot. theologian ; in trouble 
with ecclesiastical authorities at Geneva ; formed 
Sociiii Bvangiliqut. 

GAUTIER D'ARRAS, Fr. trouvAre of XII. cent. 

GAUTIER, Emile TH£0D0B£ LEON (1832- 
97), Ft. scholar ; edit. Chanaon dt Roland. 

GAUTIER, THEOPHILE (1811-72), Fr. poet and 
prose writer ; disciple of Victor Hugo and !^mantio 
school; began his career as poet with Albtrtua (1830), 
which was followed by the (Jomidie de la Mori (1832), 
but his best poetical work is contained in Emaux ti 
(1856). He achieved success with his realistic 
novel, Mademoiaelle de Mauptn (1836), and other 
works of fiction include Ze Oapitaine Fraccuae, La 
Belle Jenny t Militona, etc. He was also a prolific writer 
of travel books, criticism and feuilletons, and was one of 
the greatest Ft. masters of the short story. All his 
writmgs are distin^iBhed by a masterly sense of style. 

j9ee Du Camp's Gautier (Eng* trans,, 1893). 


took subjects from low life. 

GAVAZZX, ALESSANDRO (1809 - 89), ItaL 
Prot. ; preached in England ; chaplain in Garibaldi's 
army. 

GAVELKIND, general usage in England before the 
Oonouest, by which if a man d. intestate his lands passed 
equally to all his sons, or, failing direct issue, to his 
bro’s. The custom still survives in Kent. 

GAVESTON, PIERS (d. 1312), Earl of Cornwall ; 
favourite of Edward IL ; executed by jealous barons. 

OAWAIN, knight in Arthurian legend ; s. of Loth, 
king of Orkney, and nephew to Arthur. Gawain 
was originally regarded as model of courtly and 
gallantry. Malory and later writers make him base 
and immoral 

GAWLER (34® 36' S., 138® 39' E. ), town, 8. Australia; 
foundries, flour-mills. Pop. 11,000. 

GAY, JOHN (1685-1732), Eng. poet, dramatist, 
and fabulist ; his most successful works were his Fablea 
(1727) and The Beggar' a Opera (1728) — a Newgate 
Mstoral Other writings include Rural Sporta, Trivia, 

I The Shepherd^ a Week, also some plays and misoellaneons 
I poems ; lyrical gift shown in BUuk^Eyed Susan and 
other undying songs ; helpless, lazy, easy-going nature ; 
very popular in X VIII. cent. 

GAY, MARIE FRANCOISE SOPHIE (1776- 
1852), Fr. novelist (Directoiro and Empire periods), 
playwright, song-writer, and musician ; mother of 
belphine G., Maaame de Girardin (g.ti.). 

GAYA (24® 48' N., 85® 3' E.), district, Patna, Bihar 
and Orissa, India ; consists of level and fertile plain ; 
chief river, Son ; abounds with holy places ; capital, 
Gaya (pop. 71,000), where Buddha, under a pepal 
tree, is supposed to have attained all knowlMge ; 
centre of pilgrimage ; sUk and cotton manufactures. 
Area, 4712 sq. miles. Pop. 2,059,933. 

GAYAL, see Ox Group. 

GAYARRB, CHARLES ETIENI^nE: ARTHUR 
(1805-95), Amer. historian and noveUst. 

GAY-LUSSAC, JOSEPH LOUIS (1779-1850), 
Fr. physicist ; prof, of Physics at the Sorbonne, and of 
Chem. at the Jardin des Plantes ; was a rival of Davy, 
whose researches on iodine, chlorine, sodium, and 
potassium he tried to prove inaccurate. He investi- 
gated properties of gases, hygrometry, capillarity, and 
stated the law of volumes, and improved the processes 
for the manufacture of sulphuric and oxauo acids. 
Quantitative analysis and organic analysis were bene- 
fited by the accurate methods he introduced into such 
problems as the assay of silver. 

GAZA (31® 30' N:, 34® 33' E.), town, Palestine, on 
coast ; commercial centre ; seat of Gk. and Armenian 
bp's ; was most southerly and important of five Philip; 
tme cities ; taken by Alexander the Great, 332 B.O., 
and by Bonaparte, 1799. Pop. 10,000. 

GAZA, THEODORUS (c. 1398-1478), Gk. scholar ; 
one of the pioneers of the revival of Gk. learning; 
author of a Gk. grammar and other works. 

GAZALAND (24® .30' S., 34® 20' E.), district, S.E. 
part of Portug. E. Africa. 

GAZELLE {Oaztlla), antelope genus, of African, 
Arabian, and Indian deserts ; distinguished by lyrate 
horns, sandy colour, with light and dark face markings. 
WiXLBB's G. {Lithocraniua loalleri), or gerenuk, an E. 
Airican g., has hooked, massive horns in male and 
peculiar skull structure. 

GAZETTE, a newspaper ; the London Gazette, pub. 
twice weekly, is the Government organ for official 
announcements and appointments. 

GEBER (X. cent.), reputed author of certain Lat. 
and Arabic writings on alchemy, etc. The works 
themselves are of considerable hist, value, but opinion 
differs regarding their authorship and date. 

GEBHARD THUGB8ES8 VON WALDBUBG 
(1547-1601), abp. of Cologne ; elector of Cologne, 1677 j 
embraced reformed faith, 1682, and m. ; deposed and 
excoRHnuiiicatcd, 1583. 
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OEBWEILER (47* 56* N., 7® 11' E.), town. Alaace- 
Lorraine. Gonnanj x textiles ; wines. Pop. (1910) 
12,900. 

0ECK08, see under Lizabds. 

GED, WILLIAM (c. 1690-1749), Scot, inventor of 
stereotyping; first printed from oasts in Edinburgh, 17 25. 

GEDDES. ALEXANDER (1737-1802). Soot. B.C. 
Bible oritio ; removed from Banffshire charge for sym- 
pathising with Protestante ; trans. part of Old Testa- 
ment. 

GEODES, ANDREW (178^-1844), Soot, artist; 
amongst his sitters was Sir Walter Soott. 

GEODES, JAMES LORRAINE (1827-87). Soot > 
Amer. soldier and poet. 

GEDDES, JENNY (XVII. cent.). Scot, historical 
oharaoter; caused riot by throwing stool at Bishop 
Lindsay’s head in St. Giles’, Edinburgh (July 23, 
1637), on introduction of Laud’s Prayer Book. 

GEDDES, SIR WILLIAM DUGUID (1828-1900), 
Soot, educationist ; his works include a Oruk Orammar 
and a oritioism of Homer. 

GEDTMIN (fl. early XIV. cent.), grand-duke of 
Lithuania ; s. of Lutuwer ; ruler over large portion of 
Bossia ; warred against Teutonic and Livonian 
Imights ; was first to open up Russia to Western 
culture; founded dynasty and largely increased 
dominions ; killed at siege of Wiolowa (1342). 

GEE, THOMAS (1815-98), Welsh Calvinist divine ; 
devoted himself to itinerant preaching and religious 
journalism. 

GEEL, JACOB (1789-1862), Dutch scholar. 

GEELONG (38® 10' S., 144® 21' E.). seaport. Vic- 
toria, Australia ; first woollen mill in colony established 
at Q. ; has extensive wool trade, flour-mills, and 
tanneries. Pop. (1910) 28,880. 

GEESE, see under Duck Family. 

GEESTEMtTNDE (63® 31' N., 8® 34' E.), fortified 
town, Hanover, Germany; principal port of Ger. 
deep-sea fisheries. Pop. (1910) 26,061. 

GEFFC^N, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH (1830- 
96), (3er. diplomatist and hist, and legal writer. 

GEFFROY, hdATHIEU AUGUSTE (1820-96). 
Fr. historian ; b. Paris ; pub. Histoire des OiiU scandi- 
navt9 (1861) and other hist, studies. 

GEFLE (60® 38' N., 17® 10' E.), seaport, Sweden, 
on inlet of Gulf of Bothnia ; manufactures textiles, 
machinery, and tobacco ; timber, wood-pulp, iron, and 
steel exported. Pop. (1910) 36,203. 

GEGENBAUR, CARL (1826-1903), Ger. anatom- 
ist ; prof, of Anatomy at Jena ( 1865) and Heidelberg 
(1873) ; made important investigations in comparative 
anatomy ; author of many scientific works. 

GEHENNA (Heb. Qi Hinnom, valley of Hinnom), 
Heb. name for HolL Hinnom, near Jerusalem, being 
the place where Israel sacrificed children to Holoch, 
came to be held in horror, and was used later for tipping 
refuse. 

GEIBEL. EMANUEL (1816-84), Get. lyric poet ; 
prof, of ^Esthetics, Munich (1852-68). 

GEIGER, ABRAHAM (1810-74), Jewish scholar 
and theologian ; rabbi at Wiesbaden, Breslau, Frank- 
fort, Berlin ; wrote Urschrift und Uberaetzungen der 
Bibdf Saddueder und Phariader, etc. His nephew. 
Lazarus G., wrote Uraprung der SpracTie. 

GEIJER, ERIK GUSTAP (1783-1847), Swod. 
historian and poet ; grad, at Univ. of Upsala. 1806, 
becoming prof, of History there, 1817-46; pub. Hiatory 
of the iS^ii;cae« (1832-36; Eng. trans., 1846), a master- 
piece in history. 

GEIKIE, SIR ARCHIBALD (1835- ), Scot, 

eulogist; b. Edinburgh; ed. Edinburgh Royal High 
School and Univ. ; assistant of (jreologioal Survey, 
1865 ; director, Geological Survey for Scotland, 1867 ; 
proL of Geolo^, Edinburgh Univ., 1871 ; director-gen. 
of Geological Survey of United Kingdom, 1881-1901. 
Author of many publications ; made special study of 
mioroscopio petrography. His bro., James (1839- ), 
author of many wor^ on gooL, suoo. him as prof, of 
GsoL, Edinburgh Univ. (1&2). 


GEIXIE, WALTER (1796-1837), Soot, artist; 
noted for black-and-white illustrations of Soot. life. 

GEILER VON KAISERSBERG, JOHANN 
(1445-1610), great Ger. pulpit orator; preached at 
Strassburg Cathedral, 147^1510. 

GEISHA, Jap. female singer and dancer. 
GEISLINGEN (48® 37' N., 9® 60' E.). town, Wfirt- 
temberg, Germany ; glass and iron works. Pop. (1910) 
8671. 

GELA (37® 10' N., 14® 20' E.), ancient city, Sicily ; 
founded by Oetans and Rhodians, 088 B.o. 

GEL AD A BABOON, see under Cbrcopithecidjc. 
GELASIU8 I., pope (492-96); banished Manioh- 
seans. Gxlasius Ii., pope (1118-19); expelled from 
Rome by Emperor Henry V., whom he afterwards ex- 
communicated. 

GELATI, monastery in Transoauoasia, founded by 
David, king of Georgia, 1109. 

GELATIN, or GELATINE, nitrogenous substance 
obtained by digestion of bones, skin, and tendons with 
superheated steam. The cooled hot-water solution 
jelKes, but after prolonged heating does not. With 

E otassium bichromate it forms, when exposed to the 
ght, an insoluble compound used in the carbon 
processes in photography. Bacteria are grown on 
gelatin cultures. 

GELDERLAND (62® 6' N., 6® E.), province. Nether- 
lands, S.E. of Zuider Zee ; surface more hilly than 
most of Dutch provinces ; traversed by Waal, Rhine, 
Yssel, M.aas ; soil very fertile along river banks. Chief 
crops — cereals, flax, tobacco ; cattle-rearing, br^k- 
making, paper and cotton industries carried on ; oapit{bl, 
Amheim. Area, 1965 sq. miles. Pop. 639,602. 

Old Countship of G. was raised to a Duchy, 1338, 
under* the Empire ; thrived in commerce ; seized by 
Maximilian of Austria, 1483 ; absorbed in Hapsburg 
Netherlands, 1643 ; north (present Dutch province) 
seceded, south adhered to Spain, 1679 ; divided be- 
tween Holland and Prussia, 1814. 

GELDERN (51® 31' N., 6® 19' E.), town, Germany, 
PrusB. Rhine province ; formerly residence of Dukes of 
Golderland. Pop. (1910) 6447. 

GELLERT, faithful hound of the Welsh prince, 
Llewellyn, who slow him, thinking he had killed the 
child ho had aotually sav^ from a wolf. 

GELLERT, CHRISTIAN PORGHTEOOTT 
(1716-69), Ger. religious poet, fabulist, and dramatist ; 
prof, of Philosophy, Leipzig (1751). 

GELLIUS, AULUS (II. cent. A.D.), Rom. gram- 
marian, and author of Nodes Atticoe, a miscellany 
valuable for its extracts from ancient writings no 
longer extant, 

GELLIVARA (67® 20' N., 20® 60' E.), town, Sweden ; 
extensive iron-ore mines. 

GELNHAUSEN (60® 13' N., 9® 6' E.), town, on 
Kinzig, Hesse-Nassau, Germany ; rubber goods ; wine. 
Pop. (1910) 4858. 

GELSEMIUM, drug consisting of the dried root 
of a plant, Oelaemium niiidum, of natural order Logani- 
aeecBf growing chiefly in the south-eastern United 
Stat^, its chief constituents being two alkaloids, 
gelseminine and geUemine. Its action has been shown 
to be mainly on the anterior horns of the spinal cord 
grey matter, but owing to its uncertain action it is 
not much used now, except sometimes, in combination 
with other drugs, for neuralgia or migraine. 

GELSENKIRCHEN (61® 32' N., 7® 14' E.), town, 
Westphalia, Prussia; collieries. Pop. (1910) 169,660. 

GEM (Lat. gemtna^ * precious stone’), term ap- 
plied to certain rare minerals, valued for ornamental 
purposes, or to precious stones cut, polished, and 
engraved, which, when the engravmg is sunk in the 
stone, are caUod seals or signets, and when engraving 
is raised, cameos, 

'rhe ancients had great belief in the medicinal 
powers of gems, and even at present day some people 
put faith in * lucky stones.* The ancients, owing 
to the absenoe of chemical analysis, were only able 
to distinguish the different precious stones by colour 
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and density. The diamond^ ruby, and sapphire were 
not much used, as their hardness prevented their being 
suocessfuUy engraved. Varieties of chalcedony quart* 
were more often employed, and the following were 
known: camelian, sard, onyx and sardonyx, agate, 
plasma, Jasper, garnet, hyacinth, emerald, beryl, 
ohrj^oberyl, topaz, chrysolite, opal, sapphire, tour- 
maline, amethyst, and turquoise. 

The engravers of those times suited the colour of 
the stones to the subject of thoir engraving ; e,g, 
beryl was used for marine pictures, green jasper for 
woodland scenes, etc. The range of subjects was 
wide, and included animals, battle scenes, portraits, 
fancy desigiw, mottoes, etc. Inscriptions varied — 
names of deities, the name of the engraver, a motto, 
a piece of poetry, or some words indicative of the 
virtue of the individual gem. 

Artificial g., a precious stone formed by chemical 
means. The term should not be confused with * arti- 
ficial precious stones,* as an artificijil gem is actually 
a real precious stone, which is chemically, physically, 
and optically identical with a natural gem, though 
produced by artificial means. Diamonds have boon 
produced from carbon in molten iron under great 
ressures, and rubies and sapphires from fusion of 
arium fluoride with alumhia and traces of potassium 
bichromate or cobalt. 

The term a. gem may also be applied to cameos and 
intaglios, which are spurious imitations of some 
original and valued engraving. 

The engraving of gems is of very ancient origin, 
and some of the early cameos are valued highly by 
collectors. This led to thoir being imitated and 
copied at the close of the XVIII. cent, by unscrupulous 
persons who found collectors only too willing to pay 
for imitations of valuable gems which they had not 
got in their collections. In modem times, too, a 
considerable trade is done in this line, and also in the 
manufacture of corns for ornamental purposes. 

Paste conics of existing goma are obtained by making 
a mould from the original. This is covered with 
small pieces of glass and placed in a furnace, and the 
temperature raised to such a heat that the glass melts 
and fills the mould. 

Streeter, Precious Stones and Oems (1898) ; Kirk- 
patrick, Discrimination of Oems (1896). 

GEMBLOUX (50® 33' N., 4® 42' E.), town, Namur, 
Belgium ; has extensive railway and engine works and 
is railway junction ; scone of defeat of Dutch by 
John of Austria, 1678. Pop. 4064. 

GEMINI, a zodiacal constellation. 

GEMMI PASS (40® 25' N., 7® 37' E.), Alpine pass, 
connecting Swiss cantons Bern and Valais. 

GEMSBOK, see Okyx. 

GENAZZANO, small town, prov. of Rome, Italy ; 
famous old castio of Colonnas and place of pilgrimage. 

GENDARMERIE, name now given to the Fr. 
military police, but in modiieval times applied to 
select Ft. cavalry, organised by Charles VII. 

GENEALOGY, a systematical account of origin, 
descent, and relations of families ; a pedigree ; founded 
on idea of a lineage or family. Ancient g*8 often 
supply information respecting tribal subdivision and 
interrelation. Study of g. is an aW to hist, science, 
but most old g*8 require interpretation and criticism 
of a close nature. Biblical g*8, for instance, brides 
their complexity, often contain manifest improbabilities 
and inconsistencies. Similarly many g’s of ancient 
Gk. and Rom. families are untrustworthy. Owing 
their origin often to a desire to trace divine descent, or 
to prove continuity of race, they are in some cases pure 
fabrication. Then again, the frequent resort to well- 
recognised practice of adoption amongst the ancients 
was an almost insuperable barrier to possibility of a 
correct g. Study or g. grew in importance in Middle 
Ages, when nobility was distinct from other classes 
and monopolised certain offices, eligibility for which 
depended largely on descent. 

In modem ttmes, importance of g. is largely due 


to laws of inheritance, and desire to assert privileges 
of a hereditary aristocracy. Private g’s are a com- 
paratively late development of the art of pedigree- 
making. Historically, g’s came into prominence in 
England during time of Edward III.’s claim to Fr. 
crown, and during rivalry between Yorkists ,and 
Lancastrians. From XVL cent, onwards g’s are 
numerous. Work of genealogist is not always free 
from taint of inaccuracy and forgery, but is now 
largely in hands of antiquaries, whose researches are 
of enormous value to historian. Of late the study has 
made rapid strides, more material having been made 
available by publication of parish registers, marriage- 
licence allegations, monumental iuscriptions, and 
publications of Public Record Office. 

J. H. Round, Peerage and Pedigree (London, 1910) ; 
Stokvis’s Manuel d^histoire ei de gendalogie de tous les 
UaU du globe (1888>93). 

GENELLI, GIOVANNI BUONAVENTURA 

(1798-1868), Ger. artist ; his work was much influenced 
by the older Ital. masters. 

GENERAL, commander of an array, division, or 
brigade ; chief of a religious order ; added to official 
titles, term implies higher rank and authority (of. 
Auditor-G.). 

GENERATIONS, ALTERNATION OE, the 
occurrence of different kinds of individuals in successive 
generations, as in butterffios which have seasonal 
forms, or more usually the occurrence of different 
kinds of individuals differently produced, in a single 
life-history, e.g. where a sexual generation is succeeded 
by a vegetative generation which reproduces by bud- 
ding, as in many Coelenteratos, Worms, and Tunicates. 

GENERIC IMAGE, or Rbospt, an image of the 
common visible characters of a class, e,g. of cow or 
horse, but vague in details. Sometimes compared 
to a * composite photo^ph.’ 

GENESIS, first book of Old Testament ; name is 
of Gk. derivation, signifying the origin or generation of 
the world. G. forms introduction to history of Israel ; 
naturally divided into two portions, of which the 
first (chaps. 1-1 1) gives account of early history of 
man, beginning with Creation and describing the Fall, 
the increase of sin, and the Deluge ; the second (chaps. 
12-50) gives history of the patriarchs, beginnings of 
the twwve tribes, the sojourn in Egypt, and death 
of Joseph. Q. is said to be the oldest complete book 
in existence ; it is now admitted to be a compilation 
from various sources ; this is known from the double 
record of various events and from differences in style 
and language. According to Dr. Driver, the two earliest 
documents from which book was compiled are those 
known as J and E, from their respective use of the 
terms Jehovah and Elohim in speakmg of the Creator ; 
these two seem tn have been combined by a third 
writer into a single story; they are not now easily 
distinguishable, and are generally referred to together 
as JE. The third principal source is generally known 
as P, or the Piiests’ Code ; this in itself gives practically 
a oompleto story, and it Is written with a certain 
precision which contrasts with the less studied stylo of 
the earlier sources ; it is sometimes called the Elohistio 
narrative, from constant use of term Eloliim. A 
later editor seems to have combined P with JE, using 
the former as a kind of groundwork mto which ho has 
introduced portions from the earlier documents. 

W. H. Dennett, Genesis (Jack’s Century Bible) ; 
S. R. Driver, Introduction to Literature of Old Testament ; 
Robertson, The Old TestamerU ana its Contents ; 
Wright, Introduction to Old Testament. 

GENET, a carnivore ; see under Civet Family. 

GENEVA (42® 62' N., IV 4' W.), city. New York, 
U.S.A. ; seat of state andonltural experiment station ; 
extensive seed and plant nurseries; manufactures 
stoves, boilers. Pop. (1910) 12,446. 

GENEVA (46® 11' N., 6® 9' E.), town, Switzerland, 
capital of G. canton, at S.W. end of Lake of G., over- 
looked by Jura and Alps. Rh6ne, issuing from lake, 
flows through city un^r handsome bridges. is a 
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great oommercial, industrial, and educational centre and 
fayomte resort of foreigners, and has striking modem 
buildings, broad quays, and fine boulevards. Among 
the few older buildings of interest are the Cathedral of 
St. Pierre (XIL, XITi. cent’s). Chapel of the Maccabees 
(XV. oent.), town hall (XV. cent.), arsenal containing 
historical museum ; old tower (c. 1219) on the lie in 
Rhdne. Notable modem features are Univ. (founded 
as Academy, 1669, by Calvin ; became univ., 1873), 
B&timent Electoral, Conservatoire de Musique, Victoria 
Hall (concert hall). Theatre, Mus6e de Pol (fine collection 
of antiquities), Mus4e Rath (pictures, sculptures), Mus^e 
Ariana (art collection), Mus^e des Arts D^oratifs, 
statue to Duke of Bmnswick (who left his fortune to 
Q.), Rousseau Island, houses of Calvin and Rousseau, 
quai de Mont Blanc with splendid view of Mt. Blanc, 
grand quai du Lao, etc. ; chief industries are watch- 
making, jewellery, diamond-cutting, musical-boxes, 
scientific instmments, outle^. G. first appears in 
Caesar’s Gallic War ; held by Burgundians anci Franks, 
V. and^ VI. cent’s; part of Ger. Empire, XI. oent. ; 
Republic founded, 1612, allied to Swiss cantons, 1684 ; 
long resistance to house of Savoy ended successfully, 
1603 ; annexed to France, 1798 ; admitted into Swiss 
Confederation, 1816. G. figured very prominently in 
the Reformation ; Farel, famous Prot. preacher, settled 
there, 1633, Calvin in 1636. The same year G. finally 
espoused Frot. faith; Farel and Calvin were exiled, 
1638 ; latter, recalled, 1641, was for the rest of his life 
the stem and severe mler of G., even sending Gruet and 
Servetus to the stake, 1647, 1563. Pop. (1910) 126,600. 

Lewis and Gribble, Geneva (1910). 

Geneva Gonrentloxi, an agreement relating to 
treatment of sick and wounded in war, was adopted 
at international conference, G., 1864, which originated 
in a book entitled Un Souvenir de Solfirino, by Henri 
Dunant, a Genovese philanthropist. Sympathy fol- 
lowing publication of this book was crystallised by 
M. Gustave Moynier. CJonvention was accepted by every 
civilised nation. There have since been supplementary 
conventions. ’Oio New G. C. (1906) was signed by 
thirty-five nations. The Hague Convention (1907) 
adopted terms of G. C. for maritime warfare. 

GENEVA, LAKE OP, Lao L4man (46* 26' N., 
6® 30' E.), largest lake, ancient Locus Lemannus^ 
Switzerland, bordering Haute-Savoie, France, and 
cantons Geneva, Vaud, and Valais ; extends in crescent 
shape E. to W. ; traversed by Rh6ne ; length, 45 miles ; 
greatest breadth, 9 miles; height above sea-level, 
1230 ft. 

GEN£VI£:vE, a noble Brabantine lady who was 
falsely accused of wifely infidelity. The story is a 
common theme of mediaeval romances. 

GENEVIfiVE, ST. (c. 422-612), guardian saint of 
Paris, which she protected against Attila and Huns ; 
what is now the Pantheon was erected as a church 
in her honour ; her tomb was desecrated at the 
Revolution. 

GENGHIZ KHAN, Jenghiz Khan (g.v.). 

GENIUS, beneficent spirit who, in the belief of the 
ancient Romans, presidoci over the birth and career of 
every human being. The Greeks called such spirits 
dcenumes. 

GENLIS, STEPHANIE FELIGITB, COUNTESS 
DE (1746-1830), Fr. authoress; works, Mimoires, 
romances, and comedies. 

GENNADIUS II., Gboboios Soholabiob (d. e, 
1468), patriarch of Constantinople ; tried to unite Gk. 
and Lat. Christendom ; a dLstinguished scholar. 

GENlfESARET, see Galilbb, Sea of. 

GENOA, Genova (a® 24' N., 8® 63' E.), strongly 
fortified seaport and chief commercial city of Italy, on 
QuH of Q. Its situation in midst of Riviera, its medi- 
aeval churches in black and white marble, XVI. -cent, 
palaces, steep irregular old lanes, and broad handsome 
modem streets justify G.’s title, La Superha. The 
magnifioeot harbour has been greatly extended. 
Among finest churches (XI., XII., and later cent’s) are 
Santa Maria dl CasteUo, San Lorenzo Cathedral, San 


Donato, Santo Stefano, San Giorgio, San Matteo, San 
Siro, Santa Maria di Carignano, L’Annunziata, and 
Sant’ Ambrogio. Outstanding palaces (with art 
treasures) are Rosso, Bianco, Doria, Municipale, Balbi- 
Sen4rega, San Giorgio, Reale, Durazzo-Pallavicini, and 
Duoale (doges’ residence) ; Univ. (founded, 1471), Art 
Academy (and Museo Chiossone), munici^l library; 
Verdi Institute of Music ; Tcatro Carlo F^oe ; Porta 
Pilo, Lantema, Romana (old gateways) ; Campo 
Santo (cemetery), beautiful parks, monuments, ^lef 
industries are silk and velvet, cabinet-making, filigree 
work, marbles, damask, lace, embroidery, candied 
fruit, leather. In Middle Ages G.’s position made her 
the recognised leader in Liguria against Saracen and 
other invaders, and mistress of W. Mediterranean ; 
Republic of Q. crushed Pisa, XIII. cent., but was 
conquered by Venice, 1380. Family feuds continually 
disturbed G. ; Doges instated, XIV. oent. ; embodied 
in Ligurian Repubuc, 1797 ; armexed to France, 1806, 
to Sardinia, 1815. Famous Genoese include Columbus, 
Admiral idjidrea Doria, and Mazzini. Pop. (1911) 
272,077. 

GENOVESI, ANTONIO (1712-69), ItaL philo- 
sopher; first entered the Church, then took to law, 
finally to philosophy ; prof, at Naples. 

GEN8ERIG, UaiBerio (g.v.). 

GENSHIN (942-1017), Jap. artist; known also 
as Yeshin Sodzu; his Descending Buddha and similar 
studies are amongst the greatest religious pictures 
of the world. 

GENTIAN, natural order Oentianacem, herbaceous 
perennial plants (characterised by simple exstipulato 
waves, the spiral [imbricate] arrangement of the petals 
in flower buds, and absence of latex in tissues), the 
majority of which have brilliant deep blue blossoms, 
and grow on hills. All possess an active bitter principle 
in the root, but medicinal g. is derived from w. Lutea. 
Its action is due to a glucoside which increases the tone 
of the alimentary oanaL 

GENTIANAGEiE, family of glabrous herbs, rich 
in bitter principles; chief genus, Gentiana, used in 
distilling liqueur Enzian. 

GENTILES, Scriptural name for people other than 
Jews. 

GENTILESGEU, OHAZIO DE’ (d. 1646), and his 
dau., Artemisia G. (1690-1642), Ital. artists of emin- 
ence ; both spent some time in England and were 
employed by Charles I. 

GENTILl, ALBERICO (1552-1608), Ital. lawyer ; 
prof, of Civil Law at Oxford Univ. ; advocate of the 
king of Spain, 1606; works important in history of 
international law. 

GENTLEMAN is a term which has undergone 
changes of meaning at different periods. Originally it 
was applied to a person of property, below the rank of 
a noble, who had received a ooat-of-arms. Another 
distinction was the right to oarry a sword. In the 
XVIIL cent, the term was additionally used for a g.’s 
footman or valet (called a * gentleman’s gentleman *). 
Of late years the term has throe distinct applications : 
a man of good family ; a man of independent means, 
who follows no regular occupation ; and any man. 
whether well-bom or otherwise, of refined manners and 
taste — one of ‘ Nature’s gentlemen.’ 

GENTZ, PRIEDRIGH VON n764H832), Ger. 
statesman ; stirred up opposition to the Fr. Revolution- 
ary government and sought to create a great European 
party against the Napoleonic empire. Prussia dared 
not countenance his attacks, but the good effect pro- 
duced by his eloauence and wit secured him subsidies 
from Britain and the rank of imperial oounoillor ; 
and after the fall of Napoleon he was the skilled ad- 
visor of the Holy AUiance and the draughter of most 
European treaties ; denounced by Napoleon, with 
some justice, as a mercenary, but after the first ebulli- 
tions of youth worked consistently for conservation of 
institutions. 

GEODESMUS, a Turbellarian worm {q.v.). 

GEOPFRET (1168-86), Duke of Brittany; fourth 
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t. o! Henry 11. of England* and f. of the Priooe Arthur 
of Shakespeare*! King John. 

GEOFFRET DE MONTBRAY (d. 1093)* Eng. 
eoolesiastio ; was bp. of Ooutancos ; prominent military 
figure and administrator from Conquest onwards to 
death of William I. ; took part in rising against William 
Bufus (1088). 

GEOFFREY OP MONMOUTH (d. 1154), Wekh 
ohronioler; bp. of St. Asaph, 1162; his Historia 
Britonum, a romance tracing descent of Britons from 
Brut, s. of .iEneaa, is source of Arthurian legends, 
prophecies of Merlin, and stories of CymbeUne and 
!l^g Lear. 

GEOFFREY PLANTAGENET (d. 1161), Count 
of Anjou, and (1144) Duke of Normandy ; second 
husband of Matil^, dau. of Henry I., and f. of Henry II. 
of England. 

GEOFFRIN, MARIE THERESE (1699-1777). Fr. 
authoress ; associated with the Enoyclopiedists, and 
famed for brilliance of her literary and artistic 
gatherings. 

GEOFPROY, ETIENNE FRANCOIS (1672-1731), 
Fr. physician and chemist ; prof, of Chemistry at Jardin 
du Roi, of Pharmacy and Medicine and dean of faculty 
of Medicine at College de France, Paris; author of 
works on chemistry. His bro., Claudh Joseph, chemist, 
made researches on essential oils in plants. 

GEOFFROY BAINT-HILAIRE, ETIENNE 
(1772-1844), celebrated .Fr. zoologist and comparative 
anatomist ; famous for his contention of the homologies 
of parts in animals, and his general theories of anatomi- 
cal relationships. 

GEOFFROY SAINT - HILAIRE, ISIDORE 
(1806-61) ; Fr. zoologist ; b. Paris ; a. of above ; doctor 
of mod., 1829 ; assisted and finally succ. his i. ; held 
▼arions educational posts, including inapector-geoeral- 
ship of Paris Univ., 1844 ; founded Paris Acclimatisa- 
tion Society, 1854 ; writings include Histoire giniralt 
ti paiiicuUirt de$ anomalies de Vorganization chez 
Vhomme et Us animaux (1832-37). 

GEOGRAPHY (Gk. Qe, the Earth ; graphtin, to 
describe) has been defined as * the exact and organised 
knowledge of the distribution of phenomena on the 
surface of the Earth, culminating in the explanation 
of the interaction of Man with his terrestrial environ- 
ment * (Dr. H. B. Mill). This most comprehensive 
science naturally divides itself into various branches, 
acoording to the different aspects of the earth's 
surface with which it is concerned. Thus mathe- 
matical g. deals with the earth as a planet — its figure, 
motions, and its place in the solar system (also known 
as astronomical g.) ; this branch also embraces the 
measurement of the earth and its representation on maps, 
charts, etc., i.e. geodesy, cartography, topography. 

Mathematical g. is mainly the study of scientists 
and experts ; physical g. is more familiar to the average 
man ; it occupies itself with the earth's physical 
features — its soil and sea and air, its climate, and 
kindred subjects ; it bears, therefore, on such sciences 
as geology, oceanography, meteorology iqq.v.). Still 
more familiar is biography or biological g., which in- 
vestigates the earth as a home of living things — phyU>* 
geography studies the distribution, etc., of plant-life, 
and is akin to botany; zoogeography studies in like 
manner'. the animal-life, and is related to zoology. Of 
still more human interest is anthropogeography, which 
treats of the distribution and conditions of mankind 
on the earth. This, again, may be subdivided into 
political g.t which considers states and their boundaries, 
races, governments, institutions, languages, and so 
forth ; economic or commercial which relates to 
products, industries, routes and means of transporta- 
tion, and similar matters. Geography may also be 
hisloricalt applied, or practical. 

Exploration and Discovery. — ^From the earliest 
times four great factors have combined to advance g. — 
the soientino spirit, the missionary spirit, the com- 
mercial Spirit, and the adventurous spirit. The 
scientist in the observatory or laboratory has, from 
43 


the days of Anaximander, Aristotle, Strabo, and 
Ptolemy, worked out and hainded down in the form of 
treatises and maps the great problems of mathematical 
g. and other branches of the science, securing an ever 
more and more correct and detailed knowledge of the 
earth as part of the Universe (see Eabth, Map). The 
merchant seeking new markets and fresh sources of 
wealth has eagerly sought the remotest regions of the 
earth ; and to aid him ho has ever found bold mariners 
and inti-opid explorers ready to traverse unknown 
seas and lands. To-day exploration is still a science, 
a mission, a spocoiatioD, or a sport, acoording to the 
character of tho explorer. 

Principal Dates. — A few of the more outstanding 
dates in the history of geography and oxploratiort 
(radiating from the Mediterranean) may bo given : — 


B.C. 

Egyptian expedition to Pmit (Somaliland) e. 1600 
Reputed Phoenician * Periplus * or circum- 
navigation of Africa .... 600 

Anaximander’s invention of maps . . 680 

HeoatMus writes Tour of the World (first 

Geography) 600 

Hanna, the Phoenician, explores West 

African Coast 460 

Pytheae of Marseilles reaches the British 

Isles 333 

Alexander the Great enters India . . 327 

Julius C»8ar traverses Europe . . . G0-.54 

A.D. 

Strabo’s Geography 18 

Ptolemy’s Geography and Maps . , . 169 

Missionary explorations of St. Patrick, St. 

Columba, and St. Brandan . . V.-VI. cent. 

Cosmas writes Christian Topography . .VI. cent. 
Norse vikings discover Iceland, 861 ; 
Greenland, 985 ; Newfoundland and N. 

America 1000 

Othere explores the Baltic .... 890 

Arabs visit China and East . . . IX. cent. 

Marco Polo travels in East .... 1271-95 


Portugnese mariners seek and find sea-route 
to India via Cape of Good Hope, XV. 
cent. ; Diego Cam discovers Congo, 1484 ; 

Diaz rounds Cape, 1480 ; Da Gama 

reaches India 1497 

Spanish mariners seek westward route to 
India, and Columbus disco vers Now World 1492 
Cabot roaches Newfoundland . . 1497 

Pacific Ocean sighted by Balboa . . . 1513 

First circumnavigation of World by 

Magellan’s ship 1619-22 

Spanish Conquistadores explore South 

America XVI. cent. 

French exploration of Canada (Cartier, 

1634 ; Champlain, 1615) . . XVl.-XVII. cent. 

Search for North-East Passage begins 

(Willoughby finds NovnyaZeralya, 1653) XVI. cent. 
Search for North- West Passage begins 
(Frobisher discovers Frobis^hor Bay. 

1576) XVI. cent, 

Di ako sails round World .... 1577-80 

Barents reaches Spitzborgen . . 1596 

Davis Stroit discovered, 1586 ; Hudson 

Bay. 1610 ; Bafiin Bay .... 1616 

Dutch discover Australia and colonise South 

Africa ...... XVII. cent. 

Tasman discovers Tasmania . 1642 

Bering Strait discovered .... 1741 

Cook disoovers New Zealand 1769 

Interior of Africa explored (Nile, by Bruce, 

1770 ; Niger, by Park, 1796) . . XVIII. cent. 

N. America and Aiotio regions explored by 

Mankenzio, Ross, Parry . . 1780-1829 

North Magnetic Pole discovered . . 1630 

Lake Tchad discovered, 1822 ; Timbuktu . 1829 

Landers finds Niger mouth .... 1830 

Exploration of Austridia by Bass, Flinders, 

Sturt ...... 1797-1831 
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Liyingstone, Burton, Spoke, Grant, Baker, 
eziHore Central Africa and discover Great a.d. 

Lakes . 1849-73 

Burke and Wills cross Australia . . . 18(il 

Stanley finds Congo mouth . . . . 1877 

Nordenskiold navigates North-East Passage 1879 
Younghusband enters Lhasa, the Forbidden 

City 1904 

North-West Passage first navigated by 


Amundsen . . . . . . 1900 

Peary reaches North Pole, April 6 . . 1909 

Amundsen reaches South Pole, Deo. 14 . 1911 

Scott reaches South Pole, Jan. 18 . . 1912 


(For other important names and dates in the history 
of exploration, see Afeioa, America, Asia, Atlantic, 
Australia, Europe, Pacific, Polar Regions, and 
other articles on various countries of the world.) 

Modena Geography. — Geography tends to become 
ever more and more a matter of science. Explorers 
are now scientists, and scientists are explorers, witness 
men like Humboldt and Darwin. During the XIX. 
cent, enormous progress was made, largely through 
the instrumentali^ of Geographical Societies (of Paris, 
founded 1821 ; Berlin, 1828 ; Royal Geographical 
Society, London, 1830 ; Royal Scot. Geographical 
Society, 1884), and of geogra^cal writers, compilers, 
and publishers (like Reclus, Bartholomew, and Geo- 
mcal Institute of Justus Perthes, at Gotha). The 
cent has seen Geography begin to take its proper 
place in Brit. Univ’s, and more rational methods of 
teaching it applied in schools. Explorers have now 
solved most of the great problems which so long 
baffled man, but both in tne Old and in the New 
World large fields stiU remain untouched. The days 
are long since gone when 

*Geosrapheri In Afrlc maps 
With flAvaffo pictures fill their gaps, 

And o*er uahabltahlo downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.* 

But there is still unlimited work for the explorer and 
the eeo^apher. 

Tne InUmcUional Geography, by Seventy Authors 
(1909); A Book of Discovery: History of me World’s 
Exploraiion, by M. B. Synge (1912) ; Physiography, by 
Salisbury (1907) ; Commercial Gazetteer, by Melven 
(1906) ; Guide to Geographical Books and Appliances, 
edit, by H. R. MUl (1910). 

OEOK-TEPE (38® 24' N., 67® 48' E.), fortified town, 
Transoaspia, Russia ; taken by Skobelelf, 1881. 

GEOLOGY (Gk. ge, ‘the earth* ; logos, ‘doctrine*), 
the science dealing with the study of the structure of 
the earth in all its aspects, from its earliest existence 
down to the present lime, but especially relating to the 
struoture ana composition of the earth’s crust. 

History. — In early times little, if any, attention was 
paid to g., as we know it at the present day, and 
therefore an account of the early history is of Uttlo 
interest, except in showing some of the inoorroct and 
absurd ^liofs of the ancients. In the early records of the 
Hindus, Chinese, and Egyptians, the more pronounced 
geological phenomena, such as earthquakes and yoh 
oanio eruptions, are recognised, but the first true treatise 
on g. is ascribed to Anaximander (610 ».o.) ; of 
this work there is now no trace. Strabo (b. 66 b.o.) 
and Pythagoras (680 b.o.) observed changes taking 
place on the earth’s surface, and Strabo suggested that 
It was the land which changed its level and not the sea, 
but P^hagoras maintained that it was the sea which 
retired and left the land, and with this he coupled 
vokanio action to account for other changes. 

Aristotle, Luoretius, and Anaximenes considered the 
relation of geological efieots of the earth, while Seneca 
leooxtied particulars of the Naples earthquake of 63 a.d. 
To the cent, no real geological work was done, but 
at that time Avicenna, a physician, wrote a work on the 
'Formation and Classification of Minerals.' Another 
blank ocourred until the XVI. cent., when a revival of 
Mlogioal interest sprang up in Europe. Considerable 
disoussion took place as to the nature and origin of 


fossils. One side contended they were terrestrial ex* 
halations, or due to the infiuence of heavenly bodies ; 
others held that they were animal remains. It was not 
until two cent’s later that the latter (and correct) 
opinion was generally adopted. 

Leibnitz (1680) seems to nave been the first to suggest 
that the earth was originally in a molten state ; that 
the primary rooks were formed by the oooling of the 
surface, and that sedimentary strata result^ from 
tiie subsiding of the waters. Hooke (1680) and Ray 
(1690) held the same views as Pythagoras, and were 
followed by a host of others. Werner (1780) drew 
attention to the importance of g. in connection with 
mining, and the practical value of the science gave it 
an impulse. Werner examined all the rooks he oould 
in his own district (Freyberg, Saxony), and classified 
them according to their mineralogical character. 
Owing to his regarding all rooks as being deposited on 
the bed of a universal ocean originally, and holding 
that the ocean had since subsided, he gained for himself 
and his followers the name of Neplunisis. 

On the other hand, Desmarest and Dolomieu, two 
French geologists, in maintaining the volcanic origin 
of the rocks of S. Europe, were known as Vulconists, 
In 1795 Hutton published his Theory of the Earth, 
wbioh specially drew attention to the oonstant denuda- 
tion of the earth’s surface by running water and the 
deposition of d6bris on the floor of the ocean by this 
action. In 1797 PLiyfair published Illustration of 
Hutton's 7'heory, while the lollowing year Sir James 
Hall proved that molten rock may form lava or basalt, 
according to the pressure it is subjected to in cooling. 
Wm. Smith, an English survovor, established strati- 
graphioal g., and in 1790 published his Tabular View of 
British Strata, and a geological map of England in 1816. 
Ho classified tho strata of the Secondary or Mesozoic 
formations by their fossils, and Cuvier and Brongniart, 
two French naturalists, did the same with the Tertiary 
or Kainozoio formations. 

The Geological Soc. of London was formed in 1807, 
and geological science became formally established 
from this time. During the XIX. cent. g. received 
a great impetus, and many famous scientists devoted 
their energies to it. Hugh Miller's Old Red Sandstone 
is world-famous, and Murchison’s researches on the 
Silurian Rocks won for him everlasting fame. Students 
of g. are familiar with such names as Sedgwick, Elie 
de Beaumont, Lyell, and Geikie-— all men who gave a 
great impetus to the science. 

Practical. — Tho terra g. Is a wide one, embracing 
as it does not only study of tho actual rocks constituting 
tho earth’s crust, but also tho evolution of its surface 
features, the building up and destruction of continents, 
and the tracing of tho changes hi tho evolution of plants, 
animals, and human races which have peopled the 
earth. This latter branch of g. can onl^ be pursued 
by a study of the fossils found embedded m the various 
rooks and deposits. Since the introduction of life on 
the earth, eaco suooeeding period in tho earth’s history 
is marked by some peculiar type of animal or vegetable 
life, and it is by the fossil remains of these charaoteristio 
types >that geologists are able to determine to what 
particular period belong the rooks in whioh they are 
found. 

G. calls to its aid almost all other branches of science : 
astronomy teaches something of the appearance and 
nature of the other planets, the telescope reveals 
nebulic in various stages of condensation ; and the 
spectrosoopo shows the exact composition of the 
heavenly bodies. Physios reveals data relating to the 
condition of matter and energy. The researches of 
the chemical laboratory simplify the oompUoated 
compositions of many rooks, while bot. and zool. 
enable fossil remains to be classified accurately. Much 
is, of course, to be learned firom the actual arrangement 
of the rooks themselves, the oldest rooks being found 
at the greatest depth. In some oases, however, tho 
arrangements are very complex, as, for instance, when 
the remains of an ancient marine bed are found coverod 
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by ft lftke» overlying which again ftre proofi of another 
■ea, on the floor of which lie voloanio aehee, thus indi- 
cating that the oridnal sea, haying reoed^» had its 
place taken by a lake, only in tnm to give wav to a 
return of ^e sea at some subsequent neriod, followed 
by volcanic activity, the whole series oeing again left 
high and dry embedded in rook and undisturbed for 
countless ages, until laid bare by the geologist who 
reads the riddle of their changes. 

All rooks are either ndimentary or igneotu — that is, 
arranged by mechanical or other processes, or due to 
the action of heat. Indeed, water and Are have played 
the principal parts in the earth’s history. Water 
wears away existing rooks ,both chemically and mechani- 
cally, and in the form of rivers carries the debris long 
distances, Anally depositing it on the floor of the ooean. 
Here these sediments form stratified deposits, which 
eventually solidity and become petrified by the 
pressure of the water above. Subsequent deposits 
form above, and thus a stratum is formed which is 
sometimes many thousands of feet thick. Disturb- 
ances in the earth’s crust, due to earthquakes, shrink- 
age, etc., have caused strange changes among these 
strata, which are so contorted, tuted, dislocated, 
fractured, and changed that their original arrange- 
ments in most oases is entirely altered. 

To fire and heat are due the formation of igneous 
rooks, which are an important factor in the formation 
of the earth’s crust, though less numerous than sedi- 
mentary rocks. Volcanoes poured forth ashes and 
lavas, which formed beds of rock, while extreme 
pressure exerted on existing rooks would cause heat so 
intense as to render their matter molten, only to 
solidify again, perhaps, when they cooled. Some of 
these roclM, whilst in a molten state, would be forced, 
by enormous pressure, into existing and differently 
constituted ro^ above, and thus we find intrusive 
masses, like the granites and gabbros, appearins 
among rooks of other kinds. The granites are regardea 
as the most important and widely distributed of all 
the igneous rocks, and are generally looked upon as 
rocks of fundamental importance in the construction 
of the earth’s crust. ( For a more detailed account of the 
structure, etc., of other rocks, see separate articles 
thereon.) 

Classification of Rocks. — The different rocks are 
arranged in groups, commencing with the newest 


PSRIOD. Qroups. 


Remarks. 


Post-Tertisry 

or 

Quaternary. 


Kalnozoic 

or 

Tertiary. 


Mesosoio 

or 

Secondary. 


Palwosoio 

or 

Primary. 


Arotaaan, 

LaurentUn, 

or 

Bosole 


( Beoent Post-QIaoial 
or Human 

Pleifltocunc or Qlacial 


( Historic. 
Pre-historioi 
Neolithic. 
Pal»olithio. 
t Valley gravels. 
( Boulder clays. 


Pliocene 

Miocene 


Oligocene 


Eocene 


f Newer, 

[ Older. 

. Subdivided into 6 groups : 
Pontian, Sarmatian, Tor- 
tonian^ Helvetian, and 
r^aughian. 

. Subdivided into S groups : 
Aquitarian, Stampian, 
and Tongrian. 

Barton sands and London 
clays. 


( Cretaceous . 
Oolitic 

Lioasic. 
Triassio • 


Permian. 
Carboniferous . 
Devonian . 

Old Red Sandstone 

Silurian 
I Cambrian . 


. Upper and Lower. 

. Purbeck beds and Oxford 
clays. 

. Subdivided into 4 groups : 
Rbaatlo, Keupw, Mus- 
chelkalk, and Bunter. 


. Coal measures. 

. Upper, Middle, and Lower. 
. Rea sandstones and Oaith- 


ness stones. 

. Upper and Lower. 

. Upper, Middle, and Lower. 


rPre-Oambrian. Oldest 
I of all rocks, and 
j consisting of funda- 
V, mental fnelM. 


as being at the top, while the oldeet ere at the 
bottom of the table. Each group is subdivided into 
formations, and again into subdivisions, and in many 
cases minor subdivisions again. It is a peculiar fact 
that subdivisions, and even the minor subdi^ions, are 
characterised and generally identified by their distinct 
fossil remains. The preceding table gives the chief 
groups of rooks recognised at the present time, together 
with their various divisions, the newest being at the 
to^ the oldest at the bottom. 

The origin of the earth is hidden in mystery, but the 
geologist commenoM his studies from the time of the 
nebula which, it is supposed, condensed down and 
ultimately formed the solar system. The oldest rocks 
have been observed by Lovan in Canada, and to these 
he mve the name of the LaurerUiana, Similar strata 
to these were found existing in Scotland by Murchison 
and Geikie, but so altered have they been by heat and 
other forces that they are completely changed from 
their original state. Very few fossil remains indeed 
are found here, and this remark appUes also to the 
Cambrian Cfroup ; what few there are are mostly 
crustaceans or zoophytes, while the rooks are mainly 
shales or slates. On the other hand, the next series 
in order of ascension (the Silurian) teems with fossils 
of marine d^osits in some districts, but is quite barren 
in others. The Old Med Sandstone gives us numerous 
fish remains, and it is this series which points to the 
first dry land of the globe, by the fact that a few land 
plants and air-breatlung animals are here found in the 
upper divisions. 

The Carboniferous strata are the remains of land 
plants and trees, whilst a few fish remains of great size 
are also found. The Permian strata consist, for the 
most part, of sandstones, marls, and magnesian lime- 
stones, while their fossil remains are practically the 
same as those of the Carboniferous, though there are 
traces here of a few reptiles. With the Permians the 
^oup of rooks known as the Primaries terminate, and 
it is evident from a study of the structure of the rocks 
immediately following that a neat disturbance took 
place between this and the fol&wing series ; and not 
only so, but a change took place in the animal and 
vegetable life of the globe. 

^e oldest rooks of the Secondary Epoch are the 
Triassie Croup, which in Britain consist chiefly of 
sandstones and marls, containing remains of marine 
organisms, plant life, and footprmts, and remains of 
some reptil^. The Lias consists chiefly of clays, 
argillaceous^ limestones, and sandstones, containing 
fossils of insect life, plants and brachiopods and 
cephalopoda. The Oolites are alternate beds of lime- 
stones and clays, and here ^pear mammalia fossil 
remains for the first time. The Cretaceous series are 
mainly immense thicknesses of chalk, as the name 
implies, and life was prolific, for the chalk itself is 
largely composed of sheUs of foraminifera and moUusoa. 
Shells, fish, plants, and land and sea reptile remains 
are numerous. 

The next series is the Eocene, belonging to the 
Tertiary Croup, where again a stril^g change is found 
between the two period. The fossils now begin to 
assume an appearance more resembling those of recent 
species. Durmg, or about, the time of the Oligocene 
commenced the formation of the present-day continents, 
while no ropresentatiyes of the Miocene period are 
to be found in Britain. Here are found moUusoan 
remains, and also those of many mammalia. The 
Pliocene Croup consists of marls, sands, and gravels, 
and contains a large number of preeent-day types of 
fossil remains. During the Pleistocene Epoch almost 
all the forms now alive are found, but as yet man had 
not made his appearance. The strata consist chiefly 
of sands and ^vels of^ glacial origin. The Bseent 
strata oontain fossil remains of plants and animals of 
I present-day types, and commences the Human period. 

Geikie, Text^Booh of 0, (1903), Class-Book of Q. 
(1907); Lyell, The Students* EUmerUs of O. (1896); 
I T. G. Bonoey, TAs Structure of the Earth (Jack, 1912). 
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GEOMETRY is supposed to have had its origin 
in land-sarveTm^. Some methods of surveying must 
have been practised in very early times^ but ancient 


landmarks in the valley* rendered a fairly accurate 
svstem of surveying necessary ; hence the study of 
the subject by the priests. The Egyptians were 
familiar with the fact that a triangle with sides in 
the ratio 3:4:6 was right-angled, and used this in setting 
out an E. and W. lino from a N. and S. line. Various 
mensuration formulae wore also known; the Khind 
papyrus, from which most of our knowledge of 
Egyptian g. has come, gives, among other things, the 

formula (d-^d)* for the area of a circle of diameter 

d, which is e(|uivalent to using the value 3T604 for x. 

Greek g. differed from the Egyptian g.,of which w# 
have knowledge, in that it was from the commence- 
ment a deductive science : the specimens of Egyptian 
g. only deal with particular numerical problems, not 
with general theorems. The foundations of the 
science were laid by the members of the Ionian and 
Pythagorean schools of philosophy, who discovered 
many well-known theorems subsequently included 
in Euclid’s EUmenU. Thus Thales probably proved 
the angles at the base of on isosceles triangle are 
equal, that a trianule is determined by its base and 
base-angles, that sides of similar triangles are 
proportioniJs, etc. Pythagoras proved the properties 
of right-angled triangles, different proofs of which 
are given in Euo. 1. 47 and 48, besides numerous other 
theorems. The scholars of the Athenian school 
developed the science of g. very considerably. Hippo- 
orates of Chios wrote the first elementary text-book of 
g., and on this Euclid's Elementi of 0. was probably 
Foonded. Most of the theorems in Book V. of 
Euclid were discovered by Eudoxus, a member of 
the Athenian school, and his proofs were much the 
same as those of Euclid. Euclid (c. 330-275 b.c.) is 
famous for bis text-book of g., which has been the 
standard text-book for 2000 years, though parts of 
it are now superseded. Archimedes and Apollonius 
of Perga, two other members of the Alexandrian 
school, added considerably to the knowledge of g., 
especially of conic sections. From 1. cent. b.o. 
to the Benaissanoe, g. made comparatively httle 
mrogresB, but the invention of analytical geometry by 
l>Moartee, in 1637, opened up vast new fields. The 
use of faints and lines at infinity, which are not con- 
sidered in Euclidean g., gave rise to modem projective 
g. In the last 300 years the science has developed on 
more and more specialised lines. 

Geometry may be divided into several sections, not 
independent, but the division is convenient. 

I. Euolidxxn G. deals with the metrical pro- 
perties of ^ace. 

II. Peojectivb Gr. is similar to (1), but has wider 
scope, due to use of principle of geometrical 
continuity, i.e, points and lines at infinity 
are utilis^ 

III. ANALYTiciiL Q. applies the methods of analyus 

to the study of both plane and solid g. 

IV. Descriptive G. deals with the representation 

of solids by plane figures. 

I. Euclidsan g. starts with various definitions, 
postulates, and axioms, from which proofs of the 
theorems considered are developed in a systematic 
manner. All modem text-books are primarily based 
on Euoh’d's Ehmenls. This was divided mto 13 
books. Of these, Books 1. to IV. and Book VL deal 
with plane g . ; Book V. deals with proportion, and 
Books XI. and XIL with solid g. ; Book XIIL con- 
tains theorems both on plane and solid g. The other 
books deal with the theory of numbers. 

DxnvznOKS . — point has position, but no mag- 
nitude ; a line has len^h, but no breadth. A eurface 
has length and breadth, but no thioknees; and a 


solid has length, breadth, and thickness. From these 
ideas are derived the definitions of all other terms 
used. Euclid assumed the following Postulatxs : 
(1) That a straight line may be drawn between any 
two points ; (2) that a finite line may be woduced 
to any length ; and (3) that a drole may be aosoribed 
with any point as centre and radios of any length. 
Axioms. — (1) Things equal to the same thing are equal 

to one another ; (3, 3) if equals be ftom } 

(6, 7) things which sr* thoesm, thing or ol 

equal things, are equal to one another ; (0) the whole 
is greater than its part. The above are general axioms. 
The rest are purely geometrical, (8) Ma^tudes which 
can be made to coincide with one another are equal ; 
(10) two straight lines cannot enclose a space ; (11) all 
right angles are equal ; (12) if two straight lines are 
met by a third so as to make the interior angles on one 
side of it tocebher less than two right angles, these 
two straight linos will meet, if produced, on the side 
bf the tl^d line where the anglee are together less 
than two right angles. 

It should be noted that the last * axiom,' which 
is certainly neither simple nor self-evident, was placed 
by Euclid among the postulates. It does not admit 
of proof, though its converse can be proved easily. 
Many substitutes have been proposed. Probably 
the best of these is Playfair's axiom : Two intersecting 
straight lines cannot both be parallel to a third straight 
line. 

Important theorems of the first book are those 
relating to the equality of triangles (Props. 4, 8, 26). 
In those it is proved that if two triangles have (i) two 
aides and the included angle (ii) three sides, (iii) one 
side and two angles of the one equal to those of the 
other, then the triangles are equal in all respects. The 
first of these is proved by the ' method of super- 
positioQ,* use being made of axiom 8. The second 
is also proved by the same method. The last is 
obtained by the method known as * reduotio ad 
absurdum.' A supposition is made, and arguing 
from the construction made on this supposition, a 
result is finally reached which is contrarv to known 
facts. Hence the supposition must have been wrong, 
and in this way, by exhausting the possible assump- 
tions whioh may be made, the truth of the original 
theorem may be deduced. In Props. 9, 10, II, 12 
constructions are given for bisecting an angle and 
a straight line, also for drawing a perpendiemar to a 
given straight line from a point either in or outside 
the line. Important thooroms relative to triangles 
are : The three angles of every triangle are togetner 
equal to two right angles (Prop. 32) ; and, in a right- 
angled triangle, the square described on the hypotenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the other two 
sides. Props. 35 to 42 deal with the areas of parallelo- 
grams and triangles between the same two parallel 
lines. Book IL deals with the areas of reotanglos 
and squares, and is more conveniently dealt with by 
analytical methods. Props. 12 and 13 are im^rtant 
and may be thus stated : If a, 6, c are the lengths 
of the sides of a triangle ABC, having an obtuse 
angle at A, and d is the mstanoe from A to the foot of 
the perpendicular from B on the side then 
c’+26a . . . (Prop. 12) ; also if the triangle is acute- 
angled at A, then o^ = 6* -I- c* - 2bd , , . (Prop. 13). 

Book III. deals with the properties of circles. Tho 
most important theorems are the following : Prop, 20. 
The angle at the centre of a circle is double of an 
angle at the circumference standing on the same arc. 
Prop. 21. Angles in the same segment of a circle are 
equal. Prop. 31. The angle in a semicircle is a right 
angle. Prop, 32. The angles made by a tangent to a 
circle with a chord drawn from the point of contact 
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respectively equal to the angles in the alternate 
segments of the circle. Prop, 35, If two chords of a 
circle out one another, the rectangle contained by 
the segments of one equals that contained by the 
segnionts of the other. Prop, 37, If from a point 
outside a circle a tangent and a secant bo drawn, 
then the rectangle contained by the whole secant and 
the part of it outside the circle is equal to the square 
on tne tangent. Book IV. consists entirely of problems 
dealing with triangles, squares, and polygons, and 
the circles through their angular points or touching 
their sides. Book VI. deals with proportion as 
applied to lines and areas of figures. Important 
theorems are : If the interior or exterior vertical 
angle of a triangle be bisected by a straight lino which 
also cuts the oaso, the base is divided internally 
or externally into segments which have the same 
ratio as ^the sides of the triangle (Props. 3 and 3a). 
If two triangles are equiangular to one another, 
their corresponding sides are proportional (Prop. 4). 
Books XI. and XII. treat of solid geometry, and 
the 6 regular solids are discussed in the last 6 props, 
of Book XIII. 

II. Modern Plane Geometry. — ^The convention of 
signs adopted in trigonometry and analytical geometry 
is also used hero. Thus, if ABC are three points 
in a straight line (hereafter called simply a lino), then, 
in whatever order the points occur in the line, we have 
AB + BC = AG or BG = AC - AB, A number of collinear 
points are said to form a range. 

(1) If ABCD bo a range of four points, then AB, CD 
•f BC . AD +CA . BD=0. For wo have AB(AD-AC) 
+ (AC-AB)AD-AC.(AD - AB) = 0. As regards 
areas, those are to bo reckoned positive or negative 
according as the figure is to the left or right as the 
contour is traversed. (2) Menelaus' theorem, — If 
D, E, F are points on the sides of a triangle ABC 
opposite to the vortices A, B, C respectively, then 1 
the necessary and sufficient condition that D, E, F 
should bo collinear is AF. BD. CE=AE.CD. BF, I 
those lines all having their appropriate signs, positive 
or negative ac- 

cording as the A 

triangle is to the /vv ' 

left or ri^ht as y 

the line is tra- X \\X 

versed. X iSc 

Let py qt r bo / 

the perpondicu- X \ 

lars from A, B, C X \ \ 

on the lino DEF, X * \ \ 

and let these q / yr NX 

bo positive or X ^X^ 

negative accord- ✓ ^ 

ing as they are 
on one or the jfX 
other side of ^ 

DEF ^ 

BF g CD r AE p- 

Hence and the theorem follows, 

BF.CD.AE 

since it is easy to show that if the above equation 
holds, then D, E, F aro collinear. 

(3) Ceva'a theorem^ that if AD, BE, CF are concurrent, 
then AF . BD . CE = - AE . CD . BF, is proved in a 
similar manner. For if the lines intersect in the 

• * T> * AF AAPC BD ABPA 

point P. It w easy to show that CD=ACPA> 

CE_ACPB „ AP. BD.CE_ AAPC ABPA ACPB 

AE“AAFb' iE.CB.BP acpa'aapbabpc 

=(-!)( -1)(-1)=~1, and the result follows. 

(4) If D, E, F bo throe points on the sides of a 
triangle ABC opposite to A, B, C respectively, then 
AF.BD.CE _sin AC F.sin BAD, sin CBE 

Afi . CD . BF ““srnlvBE . sin CAD . sin BCF 
■p BD ABAD . ^AB. AD.sinBAD AB sin BAD 
Clj“ACAD’"4AC.AD.sinCAD“AC’BmCAD’ 


with similar results for — rs and 
BF 


The required 


result follows on multiplication. It follows at once from 
Ceva’s theorem that if AD, BE, CF are concurrent 
. n XI sin ABP . sin BCP . sin CAP__ , 

* sin BAP . sin CBP . sin AGP 

(6) Two lines AD, AD' through the vertex A bf a 
triangle are called isogonal conjugates if /BAD =/D'AC. 

If AD, BE, CF be throe concurrent lines through the 
vortices of a triangle ABC, then will also their isogonal 
conjugates AD', BE', CF' bo concurrent. 

F r si n BAD _ 8in CA D^ sin CBE__sin ABE' 

^ sin CAD “sin BAD'* sin ABE”” sin CBE'* 

sin ACF _ sin BCF' 
sin BCF sin ACF' 

Hence, since the product of the three left-hand members 
of the above equations is equal to - 1, that of the right- 
hand members is also, and AD', BE', CF' are therefore 
concurrent. 

Projection. — If V bo a fixed point and A any other 
point, and the line VA meet a given piano tt in A', 
A' is called the projection of A on the plane tt by 
means of tho vertex V. The projection of a straight 
lino on a piano tt is necessarily another straight line, 
for it is simply the intersection of tho plane con- 
taining V and tho lino with tho piano tt. If tho 
plane through V and tho line be parallel to the plane ir, 
then tho line will be projected to infinity on tho t 

E lane and is caUed tho ‘ line at infinity * in that piano. 

I wo aro projecting points and linos in a ]»lano p 
from a vertex V on to the plane tt, and if A B bo 
the intersection of a plane through V parallel to ir 
with the plane p, then obviously AB will project to 
infinity on tho plane tt, and is hence called tne vanish- 
ing line on the plane p. Now, if E and F bo two points 
in the vanishing lino AB, it is easy to see that any 
angle EDF in tho p piano will project into an angle 
of magnitude EVF in tho tt plane. Hence wo may 
show that by a proper choice of vortex and of tho 
plane of projection, any given line in tho plane p may 
bo projected to infinity, while at the same time any 
two given angles are projected into angles of given 
magnitude. Thus any triangle can be projected into 
an equilateral one, and any quadrilateral into a square. 

Again, since a tangent to any curve is the line 
through two coincident points on the curve, such a 
line will project into tho tangent to the curve which 
is the projection of the first curve. Any conic can be 
projected into a circle having tho projection of any 
given point for centre. For, if O is tho point whoso 
projection is to bo tho centre of the projected curve, 
let P bo any point on the polar of O, and let OQ bo 
the polar of P, so that OP, OQ are conjugate lines. ' 
Take OP', OQ' another pair of conjugate lines. Then, 
if w'o project tho polar of O to infinity and at tho same 
time tho angles POQ, P'OQ' into right angles, we then 
have a conic whose centre is the projection of O, and 
since two pairs of conjugate diameters are at right 
angles, the conic is a circle. 

Cross- Ratios. — If A, B, C, D be] a range of four 

, AB . CD . 11 -I 1 y 

points, the ratio ' jjQ is called tho annourmonxe 

or cross-ratio of tho four points, and is denoted 
symbolically by (ABCD). The range is said to 
bo a harmonic one if (ABCD)=-1. A number of 
lines in a piano mooting in a point V form a pencil, 
each line being a ray. Any line in the plane of the 
pencil cutting the rays is called a transversal. The 
cross-ratio of the pencil is conveniently represented 
by V (ABCD), and can bo shown to be tho same as 
that of any transversal. Hence cross-ratios are un- 
altered by projection. Two ranges or pencils are 
said to be Jwmographic when every four constituents 
of tho one, and the four corresponding constituents 
of tho other, have equal cross ratios, and any two 
homographio pencils ore mutually projectiva 
The methods of projection are extremely usetol 
in higher geometry, for, by suitable projection, pro* 
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perties of circles or conic sections which admit of 
easy proof may be made to give proofs of theorems 
relating to other conic sections. 

The following are examples :• 


(i) Given three conoen 
trio circles, any tangent to 
one is cut by the other two 
in four points whoso cross - 
ratio is constant. 


(ii) The tangent to a 
circle is at right angles to 
the radius. 


Given three conics all 
touching each other in the 
same two points, any tan- 
gent to one is cut by the 
other two in four points 
whose cross-ratio is con- 
stant. 

Any chord of a conic is 
cut harmonically by any 
tangent, and by the lino 
joining tho point of con- 
tact of that tangent to the 
. pole of tho given chord. 

For the chord of the conic is tho projection of the 
line at infinity in tho plane of the circle; tho points 
where the chord moots the conic aro the projections 
of the imaginary points at infinity on tho circle, and 
the pole of the chord is the projection of tho centre 
of tho circle. 


(iii) If from any point 
on a conic two lines at right 
angles to each other bo 
drawn, tho chord joining 
their extremities passes 
through a fixed point. 


If a harmonic pencil bo 
drawn through any point 
on a conic, two legs of 
which are fixed, tho chord 
joining the extremities of 
tho other legs will pass 
through a fixed point. 

(iv) PcLacaVs iheoremf that the three intorsections 
of the opposite sides of any hexagon ABCDEF inscribed 
in a conic section are in one straight line, only needs 
proving for tho case of a circle, and may be m^e stiU 
simpler by supposing tho line joining the intersection 
of AB, BE, to that of BC, EF, to pass to infinity, when 
we have only to show that if a hexagon inscribed in a 
circle has AB, BE parallel and also BC, EF parallel, 
then CB is parallel to AF. 

Rbcipeocation. — If we have any figure consisting 
of any number of points and straight lines in a plane, 
and we take the polara of those points and the poles 
of tho lines with respect to some fixed conic C, wo 
obtain another figure called tho polar reciprocal of tho 
former with respect to the conic C. When a point in 
one figure and a line in tho reciprocal figure are re- 
spectively pole and polar with respect to the conic C, 
they are said to correspond to one another. 

It is easily seen that (i) the line joining two points 
in one figure corresponds to the point of intersection 
of the corresponding lines in tho other figure, (ii) The 
tangent to any curve in one figure corresponds to a 
point on tho corresponding curve in the other, (iii) If 
two curves touch, the reciprocal curves have two 
common tangents and must therefore also touch, 
(iv) The pole of any line through the centre of the 
auxiliary conic being at infinity, it follows that tho 
points at infinity on the reciprocal curve correspond 
to the tangents to the original curve from the centre 
of the auxiliary conic. Hence tho reciprocal of a 
conic is an hyperbola, parabola, or ellipse, according 
as the tangents to it from the centre of tho auxiliary 
conic are real, coincident, or imaginary, i.e, as the 
centre of tho auxiliary conic is outside, upon, or 
within tho curve. 

The following are examples of reciprocal theorems ; — 

ti\ rriL _ 


(i) The throe inter- 
sections of opposite sides of 
a hexagon inscribed in a 
conic lie on a straight lino 
(Pasoars theorem). 

(ii) Given four points 
on a conic, the locus of the 
pole of a fixed straight 
fine ia a conic section, 


Tho three linos joining 
opposite angular points of 
a hexagon described about 
a conic meet in a point 
(Brianchon’s theorem). 

Given four tangents to a 
conic, the envelope of tho 
polar of a fixed point is a 
conic section. 


It ia usual to take for the auxiliary conic a circle, 
and then it is possible to reciprocate not only theorems 
of position, but also theorems involving the magnitude 
of lines and angles. 


Involxttion. — If 0 be a point on a line on which 
pairs of points A, A'; B,B'; C, O'; etc., lie such that 
OA . OA'=OB . OB'=O0 . OC'= . . . =ib, the pairs of 
points are said to be in involution. Any two associ- 
ated points P, P' are called conjiigateSf and the point 
O is the centre of involution. A range of points in 
involution projects into another range in involution 
and reciprocates into an involution pencil. The 
following theorem is easily proved : Any transversal 
outs the pairs of opposite sides of a quadrangle in 
pairs of points which are in involution. On recipro- 
cation this gives : The linos joining any point to 
tho pairs of Opposite vortices of a complete quadri- 
lateral form a pencil in involution. [Note, — A 
system of four points connected by six lines is a 
quadrangle; a system of four fines intersecting in 
six points, a quadrilateral.] 

Inversion. — If O is the centre of a circle, P and P' 
aro inverse points if they lie on tho same radius and 
OP. OP' = the square of the radius. If P describes 
a curve, P' describes the inverse curve. More {gener- 
ally, if P moves in space, P' will move correspondmgly, 
and we get inversion with respect to the sphere whoso 
centre is at O. The inverse of a circle with respect to 
a point in its plane is a straight fine if tho point is 
on the circle, a circle otherwise. Various interesting 
theorems result from tho use of the principles of in- 
version ; e.g. it can be shown that the nine-points 
circle of a triangle touches the inscribed and tho 
three escribed circles (Feuerbach’s theorem). 

III. Analytical Geometry. — If two intersecting 
axes in a piano be considered, tho position of any point 
in the plane is determined when its distances from 
these axes along fines parallel to them are known. 



The lengths MP, LP or OL, OM are called the co- 
ordinates of tho point P. O is called tho origin, and, 
as in trigonometry, distances measured parallel to 
OY' and below X'OX, also parallel to OX' and to 
tho loft of YOY' are considered as negative. OL is 
the abscissa of P, OM the ordinate. Hence we develop 
a system in which linos are represented by equations, 
those of the first degree representing straight lines, 
those of tho second some conic section, and those of 
higher degree curves of corresponding degree (See 
Curve). Usually the axes OX,OY are at right angles, 
when we have rectangular co-ordinates, with equations 
usually simpler than for oblique axes. The analytical 
g. of solids is based on the fact that the position of a 
point in space is fixed by reference to three mutually 
intersecting planes. A brief discussion of tho results 
of analytical g. is impossible, but it should be noted 
that by its moans problems may be solved that other- 
wise could never be successfully dealt with. 

In Line Geometry the lino replaces the point as 
element. 

IV. Descriptive Geometry utilises the methods of 
orthographic projection on two planes at right angles- 
to each other — is much used in Tbuilding, engineering, 
etc., to givo graphical representations of proposed con- 
structions. 

V. For discussion of axioms on which g. is based, 
see Principles of Mathermtics, Bertrknd Russell. 

Geometrical Continuity. — In Euclidean geometry 
all points, linos, etc., dealt with a^e real and finite. 
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In modern geometry we use the principle of geometrical 
continuity whereby we pass from real and finite to im- 
aginary points and lines and to infinities. We assume 
theorems true when these ideas are introduced, and 
greatly extend their application. 

Tsxt-Booes : Elementary : School Oeomtlry^ Hall 
and Stevens ; A l^tw Geometry ^ Barnard and Child. 
Advanced: Modern Plane Qeoinetry, Bichardsou & 
Ramsey ; Pure Geometry ^ Askwith. Geometrical 
Conics, C. Smith. Analytical Qbombtey : Conic 
Sections by Salmon, C. Smith, Lonoy; Higher Plane 
Curves, Salmon ; Analytical Geometry of Three Dimen- 
sions, Salmon ; Solid Geometry, C. Smith. Link 
Gxomxtbt : Treatise on the Line Complex, C. M. 
Jessop ; Geometrie der BeruhrurigstransformcUione'n, Lie. 

GEOMYS, see Pocket Gophbes. 

GEONEMERTES, see under Nbmbrtine Woems. 

GEOPH1LU8, a genus of Centipedes. See Myeia- 
PODA. 

GEORGE Z. (1660-1727), Elector of Hanover and 
king of Britain ; sncc. to Brit, throne, 1714, as 
grandson of Elizabeth, dau. of James I., on whom 
(and her heirs) the succession was fixed by Act of 
Settlement, 1701. With his accession began predomin- 
ance of Parliament in Brit, constitution. Intensely Ger. 
in sentiment, he regarded England as a means for the 
aggrandisement of Hanover and a fruitful soil for his 
Hanoverian friends. His reign was marked by ctoss 
corruption and venality in public and private life ; 
m. Sophia Dorothea of Brunswick-Celle (1682), but 
divorced her on charge of unfaithfulness (1694). 

Morris's Hanoverians (London, 1899); Justin 

M‘Carthy'B The Four Georges ; Carlyle's Four Georges. 

GEORGE II. (1683-1760) suco. to Brit, throne, 
1727 ; m. Caroline of Brandenburg-Anspach, who 
kept Walpole in power, despite G.'s aversion to him. 
Walpole ruled country till 1742, aiming rather at 
good administration than brilliant le^lation ; sluggish 
conduct of Span. War occasioned hw downfall War 
of Austrian Succession (1740-48) and Jacobite rebellion 
(1745-46) occurred in this reign, which also saw begin- 
nings of Methodist movement. G. was thorou&ly 
Ger. in habits, vain and consequential, but prudent 
and business-like. 

Horace Walpole's Memoirs . . . George II, ; Ward's 
Great Britain and Hanover (London, 1899) ; M'Carthy's 
and Carlisle's Four Georges, 

GEORGE m. (1738-1820), king of Great Britain 
and Ireland; succ. 1760; m. Sophia Charlotte of 
Meoklenburg-Strelitz, 1761. His accession interrupted 
continuity of politics of time. His chief adviser was 
Earl of Bute, who was inexperienced in politics. From 
first Q. resolved to destroy Whig oligarchy. By 
bribery and corruption he constructed a party for 
himself, * King's hVionds.’ Bute and G. thwarted 
Pitt's war-pohey. Pitt resigned (1761). Bute's un- 
popular ministry (1762-63) was followed by Grenville- 
Bedford ministry (1763-65), famous for Wilkes’s pro- 
secution and Stamp Act. Official Whigs succeeded 
under Rockingham and repealed Stamp Act, but were 
overthrown (1766) by ‘Km^'s Friends.* Pitt-Grafton 
ministry followed, but Pitt's ill-health prevented 
achievement of his cherished schemes, and Grafton 
controlled Cabinet. Struggle with America was re- 
newed. Prom 1770-82 North was First Lord of 
Treasury, and during this time G. ruled according 
to his own ideas. He persisted obstinately in Amer 
War of Independence ( 1775-82), despite great difficulties. 
Second R<^kingham administration (1782) conceded 
legislative independence to Ireland. Shelburne signed 
Peace of Versailles (1783), but his ministry soon fell 
before hostility of opjwsition. Fox formed a coalition 
with North, and forced on ki^ a ministry nominally 
headed by Portland (1783). Q., however, unconstitu- 
tionally secured rejection of Fox's India Bill ; coalition 
resigned, and Pitt became Prime Minister. 

In Nov. 1788 the king went mad. After his recovery, 
he united close]|y with Pitt. Both struggled against fr. 
Revolution. France declared war (1793), which lasted 
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with two short breaks till 1816* Q. again became insane, 
1801, after Pitt's resignation. Addington ministry suc- 
ceeded (1801-4). Pitt died, 1806, and ‘Ministry of all 
the Talents ’ (1805-7) resigned on the Catholic question. 
Tories were in power from 1807-30. Failure of his 
armies and death of Princess Amelia, Nov. 1810, 
caused G.'s madness to return permanently. Regency 
Bill (1811) made Prince of Wales practically king. 
O. died Jan. 29, 1820, blind, deaf, mad, having outlivM 
his triumphs. 

Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of 0, III, 
(latest edit., London, 1804) ; McCarthy's and Carlyle's 
Four Georges ; B. Willson’s George III, (London, 1907). 

GEORGE IV. (1762-1830), king of Great Britain and 
Ireland; became prince- regent, 1811, owing to George 
III.'8 insanity; suoo. as l&ig, 1820. He kept Tories 
in office ; m. Caroline of Bruns wick- Wolfcnbiittel, 
1795, but soon separated from her; her trial, 1820, 
increased G.’s unpopularity. Soon afterwards he 
withdrew from pubho observation, becoming a peevish 
recluse. Ministers were unpopular between 1820-22, 
cf. Cato Street conspiracy ( 1820). Liberal Tories joined 
ministry, 1822. G. had to receive Canning as 
Foreign Sec. and Leader of House of Commons. Canning 
freed Britain from Holy Alliance ; Peel, as Home 
See., reformed Criminal Law. Huskisson, Pres, of 
Board of Trade, efieoted reforms which prepared way 
for Free Trade. Canning’s ministry (1827) was 
followed by Goderich's fauure, and Wellington-Peel 
ministry (1828-30) was marked by question of Catholic 
Emancipation. G. was a selfish voluptuary, vacillating 
and unprincipled. 

L. Melville's First Oesitleman of Europe (London, 
1906) ; and M'Carthy's and Carlyle's Four Georges. 

GEORGE V. (1865- ), by the Grace of Qod, of 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the Brit. Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India ; (^orge Frederick 
Ernest Albert, second son of Edward VlJ. ; b. Marl- 
borough House, June 3. On death of his elder bro. 
Duke of Clarence, he became heir-apparent, 1892 ; 
entered navy as cadet, 1877 ; served on Britannia train- 
ing-ship 2 years ; then went 3 years' trip round world 
on Bacchante ; midshipman on Canada, 1883 ; lieu- 
tenant, 1885 ; commander of gunboat Thrush, 1890. 
As Duke of York he entered House of Lords, 1893, and 
on July 6, 1893, he married Princess Victoria Mary of 
Teck (now Quben Maey) ; their children are; (1) 
Edwaed Albert (now Prince of Wales), b. June 23, 
1894 ; (2) Albert Frederick, b. Deo. 14, 1895 ; (3) 
Victoria Alexandra (‘ Princess Mary ’), b. April 25, 
1897 ; (4) Henry William, b. March 31, 1900 ; (6) 
Georqb Edward, b. Dec. 20, 1902 ; (6) John Charles, 
b. July 12, 1905. In 1901 the Duke of York, now rear- 
admiral, became Duke of Cornwall (on his father's 
accession); set out (March 16) on the Ophir to make a 
colonial tour and open the first Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment ; created Prince of Wales (Nov. ^ ; in 1905-6 he 
visited India. On May 6, 1910, Hing (motm ascended 
the throne; Coronation, June 22, 1911. On Deo. 12, 
1911, His Majesty was proclaimed Emperor of India 
in person at Delhi Durbar, during what constituted 
the first visit of a Brit, monarch to his overseas 
dominions. 

Knight's With the Royal Tour (London, 1902); 
Abbott’s Through India with the Prince (London, 1906). 

GEORGE 1. (1845-1913), king of Greece; s. of 
Christian IX. (Denmark); elected in succession to 
Otho L, 1863; m. Grand Duchess Olga; five sons, 
one dau. ; assassinated, 1913. See Greece. 

GEORGE V. (1819-78), king of Hanover; became 
blind ; succ. his f., 1851 ; deposed, 1866, when Prussia 
absorbed Hanover. 

GEORGE (1832-1904), king of Saxony; s. of 
l\ing John; suoc. hu bro., King Albert (1902); dis- 
tinguished for military abilities. 

GEORGE, HENRY (1839-97), Amer. wlitical 
economist ; b. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; 
pub. Progress and Pov^ (1879), Protection or Free 
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Trade (1886), Political Economy (1898), oto. ; advocate 
of the * Single Tax * on land. 

GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC, an institution, 
founded (1896) at Freoville (New York), by W. R. 
Qeorge, for the reclaiming of youths and girls of the 
slums. Both sexes are compelled to work at useful 
employments. 

GEORGE, LAKE (43® 40' N., 73* 32' W.), lake. 
K. part of New York State, U.S.A. ; extends N.E. to 
S.W. for over 30 miles ; discharges by narrow channel 
into ^ke Champlain ; enclosed by mountains, and 
contains hundreds of islands; favourite summer resort ; 
soene of series of engagements in Fr. and Indian War, 
1766-69. 

GEORGE, ST., patron saint of Eneland and 
Portugal ; feast day, April 23. Historically, St. G. 
is a matter of some controversy ; probably came from 
Asia Minor ; lived in Nicodemia ; arrested ns a Christian 
under anti ‘Christian laws of Diocletian, confessed his 
faith, and was tortured, 303 a.d. The dragon usually 
associated with him is a later legendary embollishmont. 
Canonised, 1222, and finally recognised as patron of 
England by Edward III. in 1349. 

&e BuUey's SU Qeorge for Merry England (London. 
1908). 

GEORGE, THE, see Kntohthood. 

GEORGE THE CAPPADOCIAN (fl. 360 A.P.). 
abp. of Alexandria ; notorious for tyranny ; murdered 
by populace. 

GEORGE THE SYNGELLU8 (VIII. cent.), 
Byzantine historian ; wrote a chroniole from early 
times to reign of Diocletian. 

GEORGETOWN.— (1) (6* 46' N., 68® 8' W.) capital 
of Brit. Guiana, near mouth of Demorara, S. America ; 
contains government buildings, Anglican and R.C. 
cathedrals, coirs, museum, botanical gardens; good 
harbour ; several factories ; exports sugar, coffee, 
timber. Pop. (1910) 63,000. (2) (38® 12' N., 84® 32' 

W.) city, Kentucky, U.S.A. ; agricultural and 
stock-raising region ; has large oil-rehnories. Pop. 
4633. (3) (33® 23' N., 79® 16' W.) seaport city, S. 
Carolina, U.S.A., on Winyah Bay ; lumber manufac* 
tures. Pop. (1910) 6630. (4) (39®‘ N., 77® 6' W.) port . 

of entry, forming part city of Washington, U.S.A., on 
Potomac ; seat of G. Coil (1842) and several other 
collegiate institutions ; flour-mills. P<^. 16,000. (5) 

(30® 39' N., 97* 40' W.) town, Texas, U.S.A.; cotton 
manufactures. Pop. 3096. 

GEORGIA (33* N., 83® W.), one of the most 
southerly of the United States ; bounded by Tennessee 
and N. (!^rolina on N. ; S. Carolina and Atlantic Ocean 
on E. ; Florida on S. ; and Alabama on W. ; length, 
c. 320 miles ; breadth, c. 250 miles ; total area, c, 59,476 
sq. miles, of which almost 600 are water. Capital is 
Atlanta, in N.W. interior. G. is divided, naturally, 
into five regions : the sea-islands — the home of the 
famous sea-island cotton — lying along the coast, with 
sand, marshes, and woods — oe^, palmetto, magnolia, 
cedar, etc. ; the mainland is low and level for some 
60 miles inland — with a salt marsh, near the sea — rich 
in soil and semi-tropical vegetation ; beyond are the 
pine- barrens, with great forests of pitch-pine, but 
with numerous swamps ; then come the sana-hills and 
fertile tracts with forests and yielding fruit, cotton, 
Indian com, oats, and other cereals ; the country then 
becomes mountainous, with fertile valleys. In N. and 
W. lid the Appalachian Mts. (rising sometimes to e. 
6000 ft.); principal rivers are the Chattahoochee 
(part of W. boundary), along with the FUnt, constitut- 
ing the Apalaohioola (navigable e, 300 miles), which 
flows into the Gulf of Mexico ; the Savannah and 
Altamaha (navigable c. 300 miles), flow into the 
Atlantic. Climate is mild and, except in lowlands 
and swamp regions in S., agreeable and healthy ; moan 
temperature is 78® in summer and 47* in winter. Game 
is plentiful, and alligators are numerous in the rivers. 

G., which is named after George IL, was founded 
by James Oglethorpe (e. 1733) as a place of refuge for 
poor debton and reli^ous refugees, but failed in this 


object ; it succeeded, however, in its aim of pro- 
tecting N. and S. Carolina from the Spaniards and 
French. G. adopted the Constitution of U.S. in 1788. 
Before Civil War Q. joined S. Confederacy; rejoined 
Union, 1868. 

About 70 % of the country is farmland, largely 
worked by negroes. ^ G. is the second largest producer of 
cotton in U.S.A. ; it is also the greatest ^owor of sea- 
island cotton ; cereals are cultivated in N. regions, the 
chief being com and wheat ; rice is grown near the 
coast ; the cultivation of sugar-cane is increasing ; 
tnbaooo is grown ; much fruit— oranges, melons, grapes, 
pine-apples, peaches, and bananas — is grown, and, 
along \rith market vegetables, exported to the N. ; 
large pine forests cover c. 42,000 sq. miles of land ; 
and fisheries — belonging to the State — are of import- 
ance, ospooially oysters and shads. G. is rich in minerals, 
including gold, silver, coal, iron, and manganese ores ; 
marble and other quarries are worked, and mineral 
springs occur. 

Chief manufactures and industries are extensive 
cotton and woollen manufactures ; iron and steel 
trades ; lumber, timber-planing, flour and grist 
milling. Lumber and naval stores are shipped trom 
Savannah, Darien, Brunswick, and St. Mary. Savannah 
(with a population of 65,064) is the chief port; 
other cities are Atlanta (164,839), Augusta (41,040), 
Macon (40,666), Columbus (20,654), Athens, and 
Brunswick. G. is divided into 146 counties ; and is 
represented in Congress by two senators and eleven 
representatives. There are many schools and academies 
in Q. and a Univ. of G. at Athens. In religion Baptists 
and Methodists predominate. The State Militia 
have their headquarters at Atlanta. Pop. (1910) 
2,609,121. 

Phillips, Georgia (Boston, 1907). 

GEORGIA, large portion of Transcaucasia, with 
own language and literature; annexed Russia (1802). 
Pop. 400,000. 

GEORGIAN BAY (45® 25' N., 81® W.), N.E. 

E ortion of Lake Huron, separated from main body of 
tke by Manitoulin Island and Cabot’s Head. 
GEORGIOS MONACHOS, GbORGB THE MONK 
(IX. cent.), Byzantine writer; compiled a chronicle 
dating from the earliest times to his own period. 

GEORGBWALDE (51® 1' N., 14® 35' E.), town, 
Bohemia, Austria ; centre of linen industry. Pop. 
(1910) 8836. 

GERA (60® 52' N., 12® 6' E.), town, Rouss (the 
Younger), Germany, on White Elstor ; textile 
industries. Pop. (1910) 49,283. 

GERALDTON (28® 46' S., 114® 36' E.), seaport 
town, on Champion Bay, W. Australia ; lead and copper 
mines. 

GEHANDO, MARIE JOSEPH DE, DsoiBANDO 
(1772-1842), Ft. philosopher; b. Lyons; teacher at 
law school of Pans ; opposed all doctrines of primary 
ideas ; held that knowledge is the result of experience ; 
reflection the source of our ideas of substance, unity, 
identity. 

GERANIACEJE, in hot., dicotyledonous natural 
order, mostly herbaceous, and hairy with entirely penta- 
merous flowers. The fruit is explosive, and often has a 
hygrosoopio appendage. The commonest of the eleven 
genera are Geranium, Erodium (stork’s-bill), and Pelar- 
gonium. 

GERANIUM, largest genus of natural order 
Oeraniaeece, annual and perennial herbs found through- 
out the temperate regions. In Brit. Isles eleven species 
known as crane' e ‘hill are found. The commonest is 
Herb Robert, O. Robertianum of the hedgerows. Leaves 
are palmately lobed, flowers regular, 5 sepals, 6 imbri- 
cating petals, 10 stamens, and a beaked ovary. Many 
handsome garden plants exist, but the commone^ 
* geraniums ’ are resdiy pelargoniums. 

GERARD (fl. XI. cent.), organiser of Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. G. was the administrator 
of the Hospital of St. John at Jerusalem and was first 
Grand Master. See Hospitallers. 
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GERARD, Etienne MAURICE, Count (1773- 
1852), distinguished Fr. soldier; Miniator of War and 
a marshal of France after 1830. 

GERARD, FRANCOIS PASCAL, Baron (1770- 
1837), Fr. artist ; famous for portraits and hist, 
subjects. 

GERARD, JEAN ISIDORE (1803-47), Fr. cari- 
caturist (pseudonym, Qrandville) ; famous for political 
caricatures and book illustrations. 

GERARD, JOHN (1646-1612), Kng. herbalist; 
keeper of the gardens of Ijord Burghh^y in London, and 
at Theobalds (Herts) ; practised fis barber-surgeon in 
London ; author of well-known Herball, an early illus- 
trated pharmacological work- 

GERARDMER (48® 3' N., 6® 63' K.), town, summer 
resort, V^osges, France ; textile we.aving. Top. 9000. 

GERASA, modem Jerash (32® 17' N., 35® 67' E.), 
ancient city, Palestine; important place, II. and 111. 
cent's. 

GKBEERT, eeo Stlvkster IF. 

GEBBERT, MARTIN (1720 4J3), Cer. writer and 
theologian; princo-abbot of yt. Bl/jsi<?n, 1704; \tTOte 
Scriptores tcclesi<utici de inusica aacra. 

GERBILS, members of Mouse Family {q.v.). 

GERENUK, see Gazt llw. 

GERGOVIA, mo<lem GKKao\mc (r. 45® 40' N.. 
3® 10' E.), ancient town, Auvergne, France; besiege* 1 
by Cmsar, 62 b.o. 

^ GERHARD, JOHANN (15vS‘J -1637). (Ur, Prot. 
theologian ; prof, of Theology, .Jena. 16l() ; wrote Loci 
eommunta thcologici^ M((hViiumc8 aacro-. 

GERHARDT, CHARLES FREDJuIUC (1816-66), 
Ft. chemist ; contributed to the molecular theory, and 
elucidated constitution of organic compounds by his 
• types,* which were — 

S) r,} !!)o !<}». 

GERICAULT, THEODORE (1791-1824), Fr. 
artist ; one of the enrly Romanticists, and famed for 
military and equine studies. 

GERIZIM (31® 12' N., 35® 16' E.), hill, Samaria; 
alt., 2860 ft. ; Joshua’s Mountain of Blessing ; Samarian 
chief temple. 

GERMAN BRETHREN, German Baptist 
Brethren, an Amer. i^ect, found in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and other states ; hrst established in 
Germany in 1708 by Andrew Mack and several of his 
disciples ; owing to persecution, members fled to 
Netherlands, afterwards sailing tc Pennsylvania ; first 
Amer. congregation at Germantown, Penn., 1723. Sect 
has been much subdivided. 

GERMAN CATHOLICS, religious denomination, 
seceded from Rome, 1844, led by Czerski and Ronge; 
subsequently bamshed from Austria, while they suffered 
from various restrictions in Saxony, Pruesh, and 
Baden. About 1869 many united with ‘ Free Congrega- 
tions,’ others having already returned to Rome. Q. C. 
are now found only in Saxony. 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA (7* S., 36® E.), Gor. 
Protectorate bounded by Brit. East Africa and Vic- 
toria Nyanza on N., Belg. Congo, Lake Tanganyika, 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Lake Nyasa on W., and 
Portog. ]^8t Africa on S. ; coast-line about 600 miles ; 
total area, 384,070 sq. milos ; traversed by mountain 
ranges, many of whioh are densely forested ; mount 
Kilimanjaro in N.E., 19,300 ft. ; highest |^ak in S-W. 
about 9000 ft. ; climate tropical ; unhealthy on coast ; 
healthier in higlilands of interior ; sleeping sickness 
prevalent in some districts owing to Lsotso fly ; many 
rivers, including Rovuma (southern boundary), Pan- 
gani, Ulanga, and Rufiji-Ruaha (all partly navigable) ; 
principal seaports, Dar-es-Salaam (capital), Bagamoyo, 
Tanga, Kilwa, Kisiwani, Mikindani, and lindi ; inland 
stations include Ujiji on Tanganyika, Bukoba on 
Victoria, and Eilimatindi; native tribes are mostly 
^ntu ; Suahilis on the coast. Chief products— Kiattle, 
rice, cotton, agave, ground-nuts, rubber, coffee, make, 
copra, sugar, tobacco, hemp, ivory ; gold, coal, copper, 


garnets, salt also found ; railways inland from Dar-es- 
Salaam and Tanga. E. African coast w^a taken by 
Portuguese, 1498; retaken by native tribes and Arabs, 
1729 ; Deutsoh-Ostafrikanische Gcsellsohaft (private 
company) acquired the country from native chiefs, 
1884; boundaries settled by Anglo-Qer. agreement, 
1890 ; native rebellion, 1906-6 ; colony administered 
by imperial governor. Pop. (1911) 10,000,000. 

Brodo, Brit, and O^r. East Africa (1911). 

german EMPIRE, Germany, Dexjtsohes 
Reich, Central European Federation comprising 
kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurttem- 
berg ; grand -duoliios of Baden, Hesse, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Oldenburg, Saxo-Woimar, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz ; duchies of Brunswick, Anhalt, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxo-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Altenburg ; principalities of 
Rcuss (younger line), Lippe, Schwarzburg-Rudelstadt, 
Schwartzburg - Sondershausen, Heuss (elder line), 
Waldook, Senaumburg-Lippe ; free Hansa towns of 
Hamburg, Bremen, Lobeck ; and the ‘Reichsland’ 
(imperial territory) of Alsace-Lorraine ; extreme 
length from N. to S., c. 600 miles; extreme breadth, 
E. to W., 760 miles; total area, 208,770 sq. miles 
(of which Prussia accounts for 134,629 sq. milos). 

G. Is bounded on N. by North Sea, Denmark, and, 
Baltic, W. by Holland, Belgium, France, S. by Switzer- 
land, Austria, and E. by Russia. The coast-line, 
c. 1000 miles, is generally flat and has a few large 
indentations, viz. Gulf of Danzig, Pomeranian Bay, 
Liibeok Bay, Kiel Bay, Heligoland Bay, and the 
throe vast lagoons, Stottiner Haff, Kurisohe Haff, 
Frisohe Haff. The largest islands in the Baltic are 
Riigen, Fehmam, and Usedom ; in North Sea are 
Frisian Islands (q.v.). The central and southern parts 
of Germany consist of large plateaus traversed by 
numerous Mountain Ranges; viz. Bavarian Alps 
(with Zugspitze, 0738 ft., highest peak in the Empire), 
in southern Bavaria; Bayrischer Wald (e. 4000 ft.), in 
oast Bavaria, Fichtelgobirge in N. -eastern Bavaria, 
Schwarzwald (Black Forest, with Feldberg, 4898 ft.), in 
Baden ; Vosges Mountains (with Sulzer Belchen, 
4669 ft.), in ^aoo-Lorraine ; Thiiringerwald (Thurin- 
gian Forest), over 3000 R. ; Riesengebirge (with 
Schneekoppe, 5266 ft.), on the borders of Silesia and 
Bohemia ; Hartz Mountains (with Brooken, 3747 ft.), 
in province of Saxony ; Ei-zgebirgo, in kingdom of 
Saxony ; Vogelsberg, c. 2636 ft., in Hesse ; Taunus, 
WoBterwald, Hunsriiok, in Rheinland, eto. 

The northern region of the Empire consists of an im- 
mense level plain known as the Groat North Gor. Plain, 
with large strotchos of moorland (Liineborger Heide, 
Geest), end fertile tracts in Holstein, end northern 
parts of Oldenburg, Hanover, and East Frisia. 

Principal Rivers are Vistula, Oder, Progel, Memel, 
flowing into Baltic ; Elbe, Weser, Ems, Rhino, flowing 
into North Sea; Danube, flowing into Black Sea; 
their chief tributarlos are Main, Neokar, Lahn, Mosel, 
Lippe, Elster, Muldo, Saale, Warthe, Barkoh, Neisse, 
Isar, Inn, lilor, Lech, Regen, and Altmu^ many of 
which are navigable. 

Lakes are found mainly in N. and S. ; viz. Lake 
of Constance, Konigsoe, Stambergersoo, Ammersee, 
Tegemsee, Cliiemsee, in S. ; generaUy surrounded by 
mountains, and all famed for fine scenery. In the N. 
are Spirding and Mauersee (East Prussia), Plonersee 
(Holstein), Sohworinersee, Muritzsee, Plauenaee 
(Mecklenburg). Germany has many important 
Canals, viz. Kaiser Wilhelm Canal (connecting North 
Sea and Baltic), Elbe-Trave Canal, Dortmund-Ems 
Canal, Ludwig’s Canal (between Danube and Main), 
Finow and Miillros (connecting Oder and Havel-Elbo), 
Teltowor Canal, etc. 

Geology. — Almost all geolodcal formations are 
represented in Germany. Rocks belonging to Arch«an 
system (schist, gneiss, granite, etc.) occur in 
Silesia, Erzgebirge, Thiiringerwald, Fiohtelgebirge, 
SoWarzwald, Vosges, etc. Of the Paleozoic forma- 
tions, Cambrian and Silurian occur in Vogtland, 
Mohtelgebirge, Thiiringenrald, Eozgobirge, Silesia, et^ ; 
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Devonian in Taunus, Hunsriiok, Westerfeld, Eifel, 
HarZf Westphali^ etc. ; Carboniferous regions are 
AacheUf Westphalia, Silesia, Nassau, etc. Jurassic rocks 
are found in central Germany, Lorraine, Alps, etc. 
Large area of Triassio beds in west and central Ger- 
many. Extensive Tertiary and Quaternary deposits, 
especially in N. Germany. 

C^MATB is gonerallv healthy ; warmest in northern 
Rhine districts and valleys of Main, Neokar, and Mosel; 
coldest on Raltio coast and in E. ; average summer 
temperature is c. 60® to 62° ; rain falls at all seasons ; 
mean annual rainfall, c. 20 in. ; greatest in west and 
Bavarian highlands. 

Floba includes over 2000 species of vascular plants ; 
extensive forests (chiefly fir, pine, oak, beech, larch, 
chestnut) ; largest forest area in central and southern 
regions,^ c* 20 % is pasture land and 49 % under 
cultivation. F auna includes fox, boar, martin. 


The German tribe of the Teutones, in conitmction 
with the Cimbri, devastated Gaul towards , tno close 
the II. cent. b.o,, but was finally destroyed by 
Marius in 101 b.o. About the year 60 b.c. the German 
chief Ariovistus devastated Gaul once more, but was 
defeated by Ciesar in 68 B.c. ; C»sar, however, failed 
to secure his position on the eastern bank of the Rhine. 
Drusus made an expedition into Germania in 12 B.C. 
and confirmed the Roman position. His work of 
subjugation was continued by his brother Tiberius. 
In the year 9 a.d. the malversation in the province 
of the Roman governor Varus roused a rebellion of 
the German tribes under Arminius. Arminius utterly 
defeated the Roman legions — a defeat which was 
partially redeemed by the successful campaigns of 
Uermanicus (a.d. 16). 

Decline ol Roman Power. — But the Romans now 
ceased to attempt to push their authority beyond the 



weasel, otter, chamois, stag, elk, marmot, roe; few 
reptiles. 

HISTORY. 

German history first comes to our knowledge 
through the conflicts of Romo with the tribes of Central 
Europe. As defined by the Romans, Germania was 
bounded by the Rhino on the west, by the Carpathian 
Mountains on the east, by the Danube on the south, 
and bv the Baltic on the north. Wo road in Tacitus 
that the Tungri wore the first German people to cross 
the Rhino. The Gormans themselves do not appear 
to have given a general name to their nation, and the 
appellation Teutones was probably merely a tribal 
name* The Gormans wore a tall race, with fair hair, 
blue eyes, and light skin, and wore remarkable for their 
muscular power. Each tribe was divided into four 
social grades t the nobles, the freemen, froedmen (or 
vassals), and serfs. The popular assembly elected 
the king, whose powers were strictly limited, and who 
in time of war was subservient to an elect^ leader. 


Rhino, and only maintained their authority in S.W. 
Germama. Steadily tho strength of the Germanio 
tribes increased — a strength that was soon to over- 
tlmow the Roman Empire. The chief Germanio 
tribes of infant Europe were the Goths, the Franks, 
the Vandals, tho Lombards, the Saxons, and the 
Scandinavians, In a.d. 410 Rome fell under the 
invading forces of Alaric the Goth. It was also 
sacked by Attila the Hun and Genserio the Vandal. 
But it was not till tho time of Charlemagne that the 
tribes of Central Europe were effectually consolidated. 
Pepin was the first of the Carlovingian kings, and his 
policy was to push his frontiers over Europe and 
champion tho pope. In 768 a.d, he died, leaving h i a 
kingdom to Carloman and Charles — afterwards known 
as Charlemagne. Charlemagne also built up his 
empire by inspiring his subjects with patriotism and 
religion. He pushed his armies into Spain and Italy, and 
mastered the Saxon resistance. 

The Holy RomanEmplro. — In 860 A. sj’opo LeolII. 
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orownod him Emporor of the Romans. Charlemagne 
died in 814 a.d.^ and was succeeded by Louis, his son. 
The great empire , now began to totter. By the 
Treaiy of VerSin in 843 ▲.D. France and Germany 
became separate kingdoms, ruled respectively by 
Charles ana Louis, the sons of Louis le Debonnaire, 
the Rhine forming the rough lino of division between 
the two political entities. The Norsemen swooped 
down upon the newly formed kingdom, and neitner 
Louis nor his son Charles was strong enough to resist 
them effectually. For sixty-eight years after the 
Treaty of Verdun the Carlovinmans continued to 
rule the territory oast of the Rhine, but proved 
degenerate and effete. In 911, Conrad, Duke of 
Franconia, was elected ruler of the Germans, and in 
918 the ruler, Henry the Fowler, was elected. Henry 
was a capable and powerful ruler. His great policy 
was to unite all the German-speaking tribes. He 
conquered the Dukes of Alemannia ana Bavaria, and 
mastered Lorraine. But his most redoubtable foes 
were the Hungarians. In order to fortify his eastern 
frontiers against them he planted burgi along his 
marches — the germs of the famous German cities — and, 
to cope with the Magyars, whose strength lay in horse- 
mansmp, he founded a strong cavalry of nobles. 
Hence no is called *the founder of knighthood.’ In 
936 Henry was succeeded by his son Otto. The 
grand-dukes rose in insurrection, but Otto quelled 
them, and similar disturbances were obviated by a 
powerful organisation of margraves. 

But his great object was to regain the imperial 
crown, and so he turned his attention to Italy. His 
opportunity came when Adelaide, widow of Lothaire, 
king of Italy, implored his aid. He roeedily subdued 
Lombardy and married Adelaide. In 961 he was 
crowned king of Lombardy, and in 962 Pope John XII. 
granted him the imperial crown of the Western Empire, 
a distinction previously conferred upon Charlemagne. 
Otto improved the whole constitution of Italy, and 
his domestic policy was equally seJutary. Otto was 
thus one of the great builders of the German Empire, 
and he made it the foremost power in Europe. By 
making himself champion of the Holy Roman Empire 
he resuscitated its supremacy in Europe. But his 
great imperial policy md not maintain its tradition 
in the reigns of his later successors. 

Empire and Papacy. — Germany’s hold in Italy 

tiritu^ 

powers. The traditional elective system of German 
monarchy, too, fostered an independent spirit among 
the nobles, and favoured the subsequent disintegration 
of the empire into states, i.e. of the Saxons, Thuringians, 
Franconians, Suabians, and Bavarians. Otto II. 
(973-83) felt his position almost untenable. Otto III. 
(983-1002) came into conflict with the princes and 
the Church. Henry II. (1002-24) loosened his hold 
on Italy and concentrated his attention on his domestic 
affairs. Conrad II. (1024-39) was more successful 
than his immediate predecessors, and to a considerable 
extent consolidated anew the reaches of the empire. 
He successfully balanced the interest of his dominions 
in Germany and in Italy. He acquired the kingdom 
of Arles in 1032. His son, Henry III. (103^6), 
succeeded him, and gained Bohemia, Hungary, and 
Poland as federal states. Under Henry Germany’s 
imperial power was at the zenith. 

lie was succeeded by Henry IV., who came into 
direct collision with the pope on the subject of in- 
vestiture. The event of the First Ousade towards 
the end of his reim aggravated the rupture. From 
the marshalling ot the Christian army Henry held 
aloof, refusing to arm at the call of his acknowledged 
enemy. Henry V. (1106-25) ameliorated matters by 
his concessions at the Concordat of Worms (1122), but 
the imperial power of Germany was losing prestige, 
while the spiritual supremacy of Rome was becoming 
more widelv acknowledged. Lothair IL (1125-87) 
did not And the difficulties of his position so insor- 
mountable, and lived on amioaolo tenns with 


Innocent IL His successor, Conrad HL, felt the 
stress of his situation bitterly. St. Bernard enlisted 
his services for the Second Crusade. Combining with 
Louis VII. of France he marched to the Holy Land 
through Constantinople, but his supplies were out off 
by Manuel, emperor of the East, and he was defeated 
by the Saracens in Cappadocia. Conrad retreated to 
Constantinople, but rejoined Louis on his victory 
over the Saracens. The two kings entered Jerusalem, 
but their attempt to take Damascus was an utter 
failure. Conrad’s dominion in Italy was fatally 
weakened by the rapid growth of autonomous cities. 
Conrad was succeeded by Frederick Barbarossa (1152- 
90), who endeavoured to shatter the autonomy of the 
Lombard cities, but his schemes proved abortive. 

The feud in Italy between the Ghibellines (or up- 
holders of the emperors) and the Guelphs (or up- 
holders of Italian freedom) became intense. Milan 
led the opposition to the German supremacy, but 
fell in 1162. Frederick then attempted to bolster up 
his position by stationing Podestaa or governors in 
the cities, but this only incensed revolt. In 1167 the 
League of Lombardy was formed in. order to assert 
the freedom of the federal cities. Frederick then tried 
to form a counter-league of GhibelUne cities. Pro- 
tracted warfare ensued, until the decisive battle was 
fought at Legnano, near Milan. The turning-point of 
the battle was when the ‘ company of death ’ — ^900 
exiles of Milan, sworn to die or gain the victory — saved 
the sacred standard of Milan from the German cavalry. 
Frederick barely escaped from the scene of defeat. 
In 1183 Frederick, by the Peace of Constance, aneed 
that the young Italian Republics should govern them- 
selves, and levy their own defensive forces. The 
Peace of Constance brought the real dominion of 
Germany over Italy to an end, and reduced her trans- 
alpine claims to a purely nominal footing. Frederick 
had some measure of success against the enoroaoh- 
ments in Bavaria and Saxony of Prince Henry the 
Lion. But when the tidings came of the capture of 
Jerusalem by Saladin, and Richard I. of England and 
Philip Augustus of France were mustering their forces 
for the Third Crusade, Frederick promptly advanced 
from Ratisbon, following the route v%a Adrianople 
to the Hellespont, and marched viotorioualy through 
Asia Minor. He conquered Iconium, but died while 
bathing in the river Selef, in Cilicia. Only a remnant 
of his army made its way to the camp of the Christians 
before Acre. 

Henry VI. (1190-97), a man of unbounded ambi- 
tions, succeeded Frederick. He aimed at the conquest 
of the Byzantine Empire, and sought to realise his 
projects by planting hia foot in Sicily and working under 
cover of a Fourth Crusade. He married Constance, the 
heiress of Sicily, with a view to securing his position. 
BUs forces he divided into three divisions: one divi- 
sion he himself commanded in Sicily, another he 
dispatched from Ckinstantinople to Acre, and the 
remaining body he shipped to Palestine from the 
Baltic porta. Henry’s forces united with the S^an 
Christians, besieged and captured Berytus, and set 
free the Christians therein in^risoned. Henry had 
now secured his position in Sicily, and dispatched 
his remaining forces to the Holy Land. Hopes were 
entertained of taking Jerusalem. The German forces 
turned to the Siege of Thoron, Just as the ramparts 
were falling, tiding came of the advance of a Saracen 
relief force. The German army was scattered, and the 
early death of Henry brought the Fourth Ousade to 
an end. At Henry’s death a rivalry arose between 
Otto, son of Prince Henry the Lion, and Frederick, 
son of Henry VL Otto was crowned as Otto IV. in 
1209, but was excommunicated by Innocent III., and 
Frederick II. was crowned in 1212. Otto was defeated 
at Bouvines in 1214 by Philip Augustus, and Frederick 
now had no rival to nis title. Frederick was a man 
of high intellectual standing, but he lacked that keen 
and praotioal insight that was necessary in order to 
maintain a balance of the German powers, and he 
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is to a large extent responsible for the disintegration 
of the early German Empire. In order to devote his 
full attention to the opposition of the Papacy* he left 
the government of domestic affairs in the hands of 
the princes* and thus abolished the snooeasful policy 
of the Hohenstaufen kings* who had striven to check 
the independence of the nobles. The towns, too* 
began to assert their autonomy* a fatal sign of dis 
integration. In the south, Uhn* Nuremberg* Augs 
burg* and Ratisbon were developing to an alarming 
degree. In the north* the Baltic towns were soon by 
the Barmealxc League to defy the central power. 

Frederick II. was succeeded in 1250 by his son* 
Conrad IV. (1260-64), the last of the Hohenstaufens. 
Prom his death in 1264 to the election of Rudolf in 
1273 was the period of the Qbsat Intbbbiunum. 
When Rudolf of Hapsburg came to the throne the 
domestic situation had undergone a fundamental 
change — a change brought to pass by the two fatal 
forces of disintegration, viz. the opposition of the 
Papacy and the opposition of the nobles. Powerful 
principalities weakened the central power. Tho 
honse of Asoania ruled Brandenburg and Saxony* 
the house of Wolf ruled Bmnswiok* the house of the 
Wittelsbachs ruled Bavaria and the Palatinate* and 
the house of Wettin ruled Meissen and Thuringia. 
The power of the arohbithops also* whose chief sees 
were in Mainz* Koln* and Trier, began to be asserted. 
Rudolf of Hapsburg was succeeded by Rudolf of Nassau 
(1292-98), but ho was deposed and slain by tho princes, 
thus proving that the combination of an elective 
monarchy and a system of powerful principalities 
was self-destructive. The fate of Adolf’s successors 
confirms the truth of this statement. The reigns of 
Albert of Austria (1293-1308), tho son of Rudolf* and 
Henry of Luxemburg (1308-13) were syncopated by a 
similar opposition. Ludwig IV. of Bavaria success- 
ful^ combated the claims of Frederick* son of Albert* 
at Miihldorf in 1322, and occupied the throne till 1346. 
During his reign a decisive step was taken against 
papal interference. In 1338 tho convention of the 
electors at Rhense declared the German sovereign 
independent of the pope. Ludwig was succeeded by 
Charles IV. (1346-78), son of John of Bohemia. The 
most important event of this reign was the issue of 
the Oolden Bull (1356). By this edict the system of 
imperial election was defined. Seven electors were 
recognised* viz. the king of Bohemia* the Count Pala- 
tine of the Rhine* the Duke of Saxony, the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, and the archbishops of Maine* Cologne* 
and Trier. The emperor was to be elected at Frc^- 
fort-on-Main and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
new system oontinued to operate for four and a half 
centuries. Wenceslaus* the eon and successor of 
Charles, was deposed in 1400. He was succeeded by 
Rupert, who ruled till 1410. Albert II. of Austria 
succeeded Rupert, and was himself succeeded by Fred- 
erick III.* Duke of Styria (1440-93). He was suc- 
ceed by his son, Maximilian I. (1493-1619), who, by 
his marriage with Mary of Burgundy* acquired new 
territory. 

The Reformation. — Maximilian recognised that the 
three chambers which composed the Diet were inade- 
quately organised, but he failed to carry out his scheme 
of reform. In 1612 tho empire was divided into ton 
departments for administrative purposes. Charles 
of Spain was elected emperor as Charles V. (1619- 
66), and widely extended the imperial supremacy* but 
his policy was frustrated by the groat Reformation 
movement. Charles was the grandson of Maxi- 
milian. He succeeded Ferdinand as king of Spain 
in 1616. On the death of Maximilian he had a rival 
in lus claims to the throne in Francis 1. of France. 
The inroads of the Turks prompted the electors to choose 
Charles* whose dominions now extended over Austria* 
the Netherlands* Naples* Spain* and large tracts in 
America. The great struggle of the reign of Charles V. 
was against Francis of France. Italy was the theatre 
of the war. In 1626 the decisive battle of Pavia was 
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fought* in which Francis was worsted and taken 
prisoner. After a year’s imprisonment Francis was 
released* after signing a treaty by which he renounced 
his claims in Italy and coded the duohv of Bu^undy 
to Charles. Hostilitios broke out afresh. jBranois 
formed a league with the pope, but the army of Charles 
marched against Rome* sai^^ it, and took the pope 
prisoner (1627). A new treaty was struck (1^29) by 
which h’raucis agreed to pay a heavy iudemnity, ceded 
Flanders and Artois, and ronouncod his claims in Italy. 
Charles agreed to waive his claims on Burgundy. 

The Reformation in Germany was now at a white 
heat At the Diet of Worms in 1621 Charles had pro- 
nounced Luther a heretic. In 1630, at the Diet of Auge- 
burg was read the ('onfession of the Protestant Faith. 
The Confession was condemned by the Diet* but the 
Protestants only gathered strength. The emperor 
was desirous of mustoring all his forces against the 
inroads of the Turks, and could not afford to estrange so 
vast a portion of his i)eoplo. He therefore annulled 
his decrees at the previous Diets, and Protestantism 
won the day. The ^eat ambition of Charles was to 
tura the tide of Moslem supremacy which threatened 
Europe on the east, but his protracted wars with 
Francis spent his strength and rendered his attiwk on 
Algiers disastrous. In 1545 Protestantism met a 
redoubtable foe in the Jesuits, and was denounced 
by the Council of Trent. In 1646 Francis and Luther 
both died, and Charles resol vetl to trample out the hold 
of the Reformed Faith, but a temporary victory was 
followed in 1662 by the Peace of Religion — a treaty 
by which he secured the claims of the Protestants. 
Charles V. was succeeded by his brother Ferdinand, 
daring whose reign tho rupture between the Protest- 
ants and Romanists was keenly felt. The conflict 

S ew keener in the reigns of the succeeding monarohs — 
azimilian II. and Rudolph 11. 

In the reign of Matthias the crisis came, and the 
Thibtt Wae commenced. The war originated 

in a contest for the throne of Bohemia between the 
Protestant Frederick and the Catholic Ferdinand. 
The Protestants were at first worsted, and Christian IV, 
of Denmark, who championed the cause of Frederick* 
was no match for tho military genius of the Bo- 
hemian General Wallenstein, who assisted Ferdinand. 
Richelieu’s influence secured the recall of Wallenstein. 
But the advent of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden* the 
groat Protestant champion* turned the tide of battle. 
The battle of Leipzig in 1031 was a decisive victory 
for Protestantism. Ferdinand in desperation recalled 
Wallenstein. In 1632 the forces of Wallenstein and 
Gustavus Adolphus met at Lutzen. The battle ended 
with the victory of the Protestants* but a heavy price 
was paid by tho death of the noble king o! Sweden. 
The war ended with the Peace of Waiphalia in 1648* 
by which France retained Metz* Toul* Verdun, and 
Alsace (except Strasburg), with the fortresses of 
Breisach and Jphilippsburg ; Holland was made a free 
state ; the Swiss Cantons were made free ; Sweden was 
awarded a large indemnity and received important 
ports on the Baltic. Germany thus lost the aosolute 
navigation of the Rhine* the greater part of her 
empire* and was confronted with the independence of 
the principalities. During the reign of Leopold (1658- 
1705) Germany recovered to some extent from her 
abject state. Louis XlV. of Franco aimed at the 
supremacy of Europe* and this drew Germany closer 
to England* and forced the Gorman princos to stand 
by tho central power. In 1714 the Peace of Baden 
settled the relations between Germany and France. 

Rise of Frusaia. — In the first year of the XVIII. 
century a momentous change was made among 
European powers by the creation of tho Prussian king- 
dom, with Frederick the Great on the throne. The 
first deoifiive action of the new monarch was to seise 
from Maria Theresa the realm of Silesia. Peaoe was 
secured by the Treaty of Dreaden, by which Frederick 
acknowledged the election of Francis I.* husband of 
Maria Theresa, to the imperial throne. During the 
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eight snbfleqnent years of peace, Frederick reconBtrncted 
the constitution of Prussia. Then followed the 
Suvror Years War, involving untold bloodshed, and 
ending with the Peace, of JBuoertsfmrg. By this peace 
Frederick retained Silesia — the bone of contention. 
In 1772 Frederick seized on Polish Prussia. But the 
oonc^est of Napoleon made a temporary upheaval of 
the European countries. The fall of Napoleon again 
altered the face of things ; the ferment was followed 
by clarification. One great lesson the Germanic 
stotes learned from the disasters of the French Revolu- 
tion and the rise of Napoleon was the expediency of 
union. A step was taken in 1834 by the formation of 
a Customs Union {ZoUverein), headed by Prussia. But 
it was left to Bismarck to decide between Austria and 
Prussia as tho leading states of Germany. The war of 
spoliation against Denmark fanned the fire of jealousy 
between Austria and Prussia. The war of 1860 cul- 
minated in the defeat of Austria at Sadotoa ; Austria 
was humiliated, and Pruasia became the dominant 
power. 

Bismarck formed the North Grrmah Oohvedbra- 
TION, of which he became Chancellor. In 1870 the 
Franco-Pruesian War broke out, and on the surrender 
of Paris Bismarck decided the conditions of peace. 
During the war the states of South Germany had 
united with Prussia and tho North German ConMera- 
tion. This Confederation was changed into the Gei man 
Confederation, and in 1871 WiUiam, king of Prussia, 
was crowned as German Emperor at Versailles. 
Bismarck took the title of Prince and now became 
Chancellor of the German Empire. Bismarck’s policy 
was anti-democratio. He aimed at checking the 
power of France, pacifying Russia, and confirming an 
alliance between Germany, Austria, and Italy. His 
Falk law$ were directed mercilessly against the Roman 
Catholics. His great ideas of colonial expansion have 
not been realised. Bismarck, nevertheless, was the 
founder of one of the greatest empires of the world. 

On the accession of William II. in 1888 the authority 
of Bismarck waned. Be was requested to resign his 
chancellorship, and an open feud arose between the 
young monarch and the old ohanoellor. The ill- 
teelizig, however, abated during the last few years of 
Bismarck's life. William II, is a staunch believer in 
the divine right of kings, and his autocratic views have 
brought him into colhsion on several occasions with 
his counoils. On the subject of the British occupation of 
South Africa the Kaiser was very bitter, and his somewhat 
rash speeches were the cause of deep-seated ill-feeling 
between the two countries, which has taken long to 
be eradicated. Russia was for long a thorn in the 
flesh of the German Empire, but fear of an invasion 
abated until the bepnning of 1913, owing to the 
disastrous efieote on Russia of the Russo-Japanese 
War. During the rei^ of William the progress in the 
country has been uttle short of miraculous. The 
commerce of the country has made vast strides, and the 
military organisation of the coonti^ has been put on 
a new oasis. But perhaps the Kaiser’s greatest work 
is the creation of a great Navy second only to that of 
Britain. But the stress of the upkeep of those great 
military forces and the rigorous protectionist system 
has aggravated social discontent in Germany, and the 
growtn of the Social-Democratic party is a serious 
menace to the entire prevailing poBcy. 

EAIfGUAGE; 

German is spoken by some 60 millions (c. 92 % of 
inhabitants) — besides 10 millions in Austria and 2^ 
millions in Switzerland. French is spoken by c. 
2^,000 (chiefly Alsace-Lorraine). Masurian, DanisK 
Czech, Lithnanian, and other tongues are also spoken in 
different regions. German belongs to Teatonio branch 
of Indo-European languages. West Teutonic group 
included (1) Old High Germ ah (700-1100), which 
became Middle High German (1100-1600), and 
thereafter Modern High German — Hoch-deuUch or 
standard German of to-day. (2) Old Saxon (800- 
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1100), from which sprang Middle Low German (1100- 
1600), and thereafter Modern Low German, or Plat- 
deut^ patois; (3) Low Franconian, ancestor of 
modem Dutch ; (4) Old English or Anglo-Saxon ; 
(6) Frisian. Low German was spoken in low-lying. 
High German in upland districts of S. Germany. 
Middle I. 1 OW Gorman had no lit. to speak of, but in 
recent times Plat-deutsch has been used by ^alectal 
writers like Fritz Reuter. Old High German was 
marked by a second sound shifting (c. COO), which 
distin^shed it not only from E, Teutonic, but from 
other West Teatonio speeches ; thus t became z, tz, a, 
M ; p became p/, /, jf ; k became ch ; d became t. Old 
High German haid various dialects of its own — still 
traceable. Upper German {Oberdeutsch) was spoken in 
Switzerland, Bavaria, ©to. ; Franconian in Rhineland, 
etc. Upper and Middle Gorman (spoken in Mid^o 
Germany; comprising Franconian, Thuringian, etc.) 
are together called High Gorman. 

Absence of national union retarded the evolution of 
a uniform national speech. Luther and his Bible 
(1531) established Hign Gorman as modem standard 
German ; Old Prussian, akin to Lithuanian, was 
supplanted by German in XVII. cent. Adoption of 
Gorman in place of Latin as academic tongue in univ’a 
gave great impetus to native language ; growth of 
national lit. and national feeling gave it definite form 
and oniured unity for written and cultured German. 
The purest German, it is said, is spoken in Hanover, 
Recent tendency is to expel foreign (especially French) 
words in favour of Teutonic ; e.g. trotto%r being replaced 
by Burgtr-steig, billet by Fahrkarte, German has re- 
tained power of compounding words largely lost by 
its cousin English. 

Loewe, German Philology (trans. by Jones, 1913); 
Strong and Meyer, History oJGtr, Language (1886). 

Government.— The present constitution of the 
Ger. Empire {Deutachea Reich) dates from 1871. At 


StATKS or THl 
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Area. 

Pop. (1910X 

Bundesrst A Reichstag 
Repressatatlves. 

Prussia .... 

1S4,C16 

40,165,219 

17 

286 

Bavaria .... 

‘29,U02 

6,887,291 

8 

48 

Saxony .... 

6,780 

4,806,661 

4 

23 

Wiirttrmberff . . 

7,6ri-l 

2,437,674 

4 

17 

Baden 

6,823 

2,142,888 

3 

14 

Hesee 

2,906 

1,282,051 

3 

9 

Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin . . . 

6,008 

689,968 

2 

6 

MecklenburK- 
Strelitz .... 

1,131 

106,442 

1 

1 

Oldenburi; . . . 

2,482 

48.3,042 

1 

3 

Saxe-VVeimar . . 

1,597 

417,654 

1 

S 

Brunswick , . . 

1,418 

494,839 

2 

S 

Anhalt 

888 

831,128 

1 

2 

Saxa-Meininzen . 

963 

278,3.57 

1 

2 

Saxe-Coburif-Ootha 

704 

257,177 

1 

2 

Saxe-AlUnburj; . 

611 

216,128 ! 

1 

1 

R«u« (younger 

line) 

319 

162,782 

1 

: 1 

Lippe 

Scnwarzburi:- 
Rudolietadt . . 

469 , 

160,937 

1 

: 1 

363 

100,702 

1 

: 1 

Schwarzburg- 
Sonderebaiiaen . 

838 

89,917 

1 

: 1 

Reuse (elder line) . 

122 

72,769 

1 

: 1 

Waldeck .... 

433 

61,707 

1 

l 

Schaumburg-Llppe 

181 

46,052 

1 

: l 

Hamburg .... 

100 

1,014,604 

1 

: 3 

Bremen .... 

99 

220,526 

1 

; 1 

Lubeck .... 

H6 

118,690 

1 

; 1 

Alsace-Lorraine . 

6,604 

1.874,014 

8 

: 15 

Total . . . 

208,780 

64,925,003 

61 

: 897 


the head of tho State is the Ger. Emperor, ‘ Deutscher 
Kaisor * (there is no ‘ Emperor of Germany ’), who 
must always be the ruling king of Prussia. The 
Kaiser has tho power of declaring defensive war, 
of making peace, concluding alliance© and treaties with 
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foreign States, and other matters relating to inter- 
national law ; also of convoking, oloaing, and adjourn- 
ing the Eeiobstaff. The ChanceUor, the chief oihcer of 
state, is chosen ny the Kaiser, and supervises 7 Secre- 
taries (Foreign Affairs, Interior, Navy, Justice, Treasu^, 
Post Office, Colonies), who do not form a coUeotive 
Cabinet, and are not responsible to Parliament. There 
are two legislative bodies, the Bundearat (Federal 
Council) and the Reichstag (Imperial Parliament). The 
Bondesrat has 68 members, representing the individual 
states of the Empire, app. each session by the govern- 
ments thereof. The Reichstag consists of 397 mem- 
bers, elected by universal (male) suffrage for ffve years. 
The Bundesrat and Reichstag must meet annually ; all 
laws must receive votes of an absolute majority of l^th 
houses. The Bundesrat is presided over by Rtichakanz- 
ler, or Clhanoellor of the Empire, and the President of 
the Reichstag is elected by deputies. Bundearat mem- 
bers may attend Reichstag sittings. Initiative in 
legislation lies mainly with Reichstag ; legislation is 
restricted to matters within jurisdiction of the Em- 
pire, t,g. defence, finance, communication, commerce 
and customs, justice, etc. The constituent states of 
the Empire are sovereign, self-governing states as 
regards education, religion, and all save purely im- 
perial affairs. A dozen parties are represented in 
Reichstag, chief being (1913) Conservatives (43), Free 
Conservatives (14), Clerical Centre (90), National 
Liberals (44), l^ogressive People’s Party (42), Social 
Democrats (110). 

GERMAN LITERATURE. 

German literature began to take definite shape at 
the commencement of the X. cent., but had two dis- 
tinct tendencies. There was a body of alliterative 
heroic songs and ballads in vernacular German, and 
also a body of Christian poetry composed in rhymed 
Latin verse. Both tendencies prevailed, and in the 
later literature met. The spirit and language of the 
old German heroic literature were an ineuaustiblc 
source of rejuvenescence which saved the verso of a 
maturer epoch from formalism, but the stanzaic and 
rhyming system of the Latin hymns were victorious 
over the alliterative ^stem of the heathen poetry of 
German vernacular. This early literature is the product 
of the populace and the monasteries, and thus stands 
in contrast to a species of poetry that arose in the 
3m. and XIII. cent’s, the offspring of court life and 
manners. This is the ohivalrio poetry of the Minne- 
adnger, akin in spirit to the Troubadour verse of S. 
France, Spain, and Italy. The Minnesdnger (poets of 
love) travelled from court to court and from country 
to country, and thus the sphere of thoir influence was 
vride. Their style tended to become stereotyped and 
artificial, but still it bad a refining and ennobling 
influence on both the form and content of verse. 
Famous among Minnesdnger were Hartmann von 
der Rue, author of Der arme Heinrich, Gottfried von 
Strassburg, author of Tristan und Isolde, and Wolfram 
von Eschenbach, author of Parzival. These poets were 
all of high rank. The Nibelungenlied and Oudrun, the 

S *eat b^ad epics, also belong to this period. Their 
othio grandeur, depth of feeling, and wealth of im- 
agination make a vivid contrast to the limited appeal, 
forced sentimentality, and restricted vision of the 
court schooL 

But in the 3[iy. and XV. cent’s the Minnesanger 
traditions became vulgarised, and there arose the 
famous guilds of the Meistersdnger, recruited mainly 
from the artisan classes. Poetry then became a 
source of profit as well as of pleasure. The chief 
guild centres of the Meistersanger were in Nuremberg 
and Ulm. The verse of tho Meistersanger lacked 
spontaneity and was shaped according to rule 
rather than by in^iration. The most original poet 
of the eohool was Hans Sach (1494-1576), the cobbler 
of Nuremberg. In the 3[IV. and XV. cent’s literary 
prose also bi^an to develop. The VolksbUcher in 
particular reached a high degree of exoellenoe. Notable 


among them are DU Haimonakinder, Dohtor Famaip Die 
Schildburger, and Reinehe t'ucha, A new creative 
impulse was given to the literature with the classicism 
of Ulrich von Hntten (1488-1623). But the most 
influential figure in German letters is perhaps Luther — 
he is in fact the father of modem German literature. 
His translation of the Bible not only stirred new depths 
of feeling, but finally fixed the form of Ger. speech. 
The hymns of Luther are unsurpassed in sweetness and 
fervour. 

But the ^etic zeal of the countrv was quenched by 
the Thirty Years War, and the XVlI. cent, proved to be 
the most sterile period of German literature. It does, 
indeed, embrace the two Silesian schools. The first was 
originated by Martin Ogritz (1697-1639), and was 
essentially (fidaotio. The greatest follower of the 
second Silosian school was Paul Fleming (1597-1639). 
Philosophy, however, produced some brilliant thinkers, 
e.g, Leibniz, Wolf, and Thomasius. At the beginning 
of the XVIII. cent, a now school of poetry arose at 
Leipzig. This school was led by Gottsched (1700-66), a 
formalist and disciple of Boiloau and Racine. About 
tho same time arose the Swiss or Zurich school, led by 
Bodmer (1698-1783) and Breitinger (1701-76), and 
in spirit directly opposed to the Leipzig school This 
school drew its inspiration from the rich and natural 
ballads and folk-songs of bygone ages, and paved the 
way for the revolution effected in letters by Klopstook, 
Lessing, Wieland, and Herder. Klopstock’s great 
work is the Messiah, an epic modelled after Milton’s 
masterpiece, and in genuine feeling and religious in- 
spiration recalling the spirit of Ijuthor and the Re- 
formation. But Lessing’s was the master spirit of the 
time, and his Hamburgische DranuUurgie and Laokoon 
were epoch-making works in tho history of German 
criticism. His comedy, Minna von Bamhelm, and his 
drama, Nathan der Weise, levived dramatic art in 
Germany. Wieland succeeded best in the romance — 
witness Agathon, Oberon, Musarion, and Aristipp, 
He added a lightness of touch to the language, of 
which it had never before been capable, but l^uty 
with him often degenerates into sensuousness and 
animalism. 

The spirit of Rousseau and the French Revolution 
was perhaps assimilated by no other as sanely as by 
Hercler. He drew his inspiration from the evergreen 
Volkslieder, But his theories and style were exaggai- 
ated and travestied by the writers of the Sturm und 
Drang (storm and passion) school, whose name is 
derived from a play of Klinger’s. The early works of 
Goethe and Schiller show traces of this unlicensed and 
Rousseauesque exuberance, but both in the period of 
their poetic maturity tempered this emotional abandon 
with a Greek sense of moderation, restraint, and repose. 
Goethe’s multifarious genius is exhibited in such works 
as Iphigeneia, EgmoiU, Wilhelm Meiater, Hermann und 
DorotfiM, and Faust. Schiller found most perfect 
expression in the ballad. His works euoon^ass 
dramatic poems {Wilhelm TeU, Wallenstein, Maria 
Stuart), lyrios, and writings on sasthetics and history. 
Philosopny also produced a magnificent assemblage of 
great names — witness Kant, Fichte, Schellinff, and 
Hegel. Other great names in German philosophy are 
Fries, Jacobi, Herbart, Schopenhauer, Zeller, von 
Hartmann, Lotze, Haeckel 

The names which rank next to Goethe and SohiUer 
in the generation which followed are those of Heine, 
Gutzkow, and Fritz Reuter. Heine succeeds best in 
lyric verses, e.g. Buch der Lieder, Nordaeebilder, 
Gutzkow (1811-78) was the great leader of the * Young 
Germaiw school ’ — a school obsessed with social prob- 
lems. Fritz Reuter (1810-74) was pre-eminently a 
humorist and writer of narratives. In the latter half 
of the XIX cent, in few departments of German 
literature have there boon any names of really out- 
standing genius. With the rise of the naturalistio 
drama ore connected Sudermann (author of Die Ehre, 
Heimat, etc.) and Hauptmann (author of Die Weber, 
Fuhrmann Henschel, etc.), both writers of great merit. 
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In philosophy the writings of Nietzsche (1844-1900) 
hnve had a groat influenoe on the writers and phil- 
osophers of modern Europe. 

Bayard Taylor, Studiea in Oer, Lit, (1879) ; History 
ofOer, Lit., by Hosmer (1892), Priest (1910), Robertson 
(1902), Scherer (1886), Thomas (1909). 

Colonies. — As a colonising power Germany was 
late in entering the field (1884); consequently her 
oyer-sea possessions are mostly tropical and unsuited 
for white settlers. Ger. colonies are administered 
by imperial governors. In Africa : Ger. E. Africa, 
Ger. S.W. Africa, Kamerun, Togoland. In Asia: 
Kiaochau. In Pacific : Now Guinea and dependency 
islands ; Samoan islands. Total area of colonies, c. 
1,134,239 sq. miles. 

Towns. — Berlin is the coital of the Ger. Empire. 
Other leading towns are Hamburg, Munich, Leipzig, 
Dresden, Cologne, Breslau, Erankfort-on-Main, Diissel- 
dorf, Niimborg, Hanover, Essen, Chemnitz, Stuttga-rt ; 
princi^ ports are Hamburg, Bremen, Stettin, Kdnigs- 
berg, Danzig, Memel, Swinemiinde, Emden, Geeste- 
munde. 

Hollg^ion. — Protestants form 62 % of entire popu- 
lation, Catholics 36 %. Jews 1 %. Catholics are 
chiefly centred in Bavaria (70 %), Alsace-Lorraine 
(76 %), Baden (69 %) ; in Prussia they form 36 % 
(predominating in Rhenish Prussia, Silesia, Posen, 
Westphalia, West Prussia, and HohenzoUern) ; in 
Wiirttemberg, 30 % ; Hesse, 31 %, Oldenburg, 22 %. 
In Saxony and the remfidning states Protestants con- 
stitute over 90 %. 

Education is compulsory and free from 6-14, 
and almost uniform throughout the Empire ; and is 
of very high standard. Elementary schools (Volks- 
achulen) are maintained by local taxation with State 
aid. Secondary schools include Fortbildungsschulen 
(evening continuation classes), Biirger- and Mdhere-Biir- 
gerschuhn (intermediate schools), and various Oym- 
noiun (preparing for univ. and learned professions). 
In Jtealschulen modem languages take the first place ; 
there are 21 State univ’s (see Univbrsitiks) ; numerous 
special schools and colleges (some degree-granting); Poly- 
technioa (notably at Charlottonburg, Kansruhe, Municn, 
Hanover, Stuttgart, etc.) ; forestry schools (Foret- 
akademien) at Eberswalde, Hohenheim, Miinden, Thar- 
andt, etc. ; mining schools (Bergakademien), Berlin, 
Frei^rg, Klausthal ; schools of commerce (Handels- 
iMchschultn), Aachen, Leipzig, Frankfort, Berlin, etc. 
agricultural colleges (Landunrtechajtliche HockschuUn), 
Berlin, Gottingen, Halle, Jena, etc. ; art schools 
(Hunat-Akademien), Berlin, Miinchon, Diissoldorf, 
Dresden, Weimar, Karlsruhe ; music schools (A'on- 
aervaiorien), Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Munich, Cologne, 
etc. ; also numerous learned societies, such as Academies 
(Akademien der Wieeenachaften) of Berlin, Munich, 
etc. The largest libraries are at Borhii and Munich 
(over 1,000,000 vols., MSS., etc.); Strassburg, Ham- 
burg, Heidelberg, Gottingen, etc., over 500,000. 

Justice. — ^The Imperial Supreme Coui t is the Beicha- 
gerieJU (sitting at Leipzig). There are 29 State appel- 
late courts (OberlaruUagericht ; an Oberete Latidee- 
geridU in Bavaria) ; courts of first instance are 
SchwwrgmchU (periodical jury courts), Landgerichte, 
and subordinate AnUagerichU (magistrates’ courts). The 
system of law courts and burgerlichea Becht (civil law) 
are uniform throughout the Empire. Imperial laws 
within limits of constitution override State laws. 

Defence. — Military service is compulsory and uni- 
versal ; at 17 every German becomes liable for service, 
at 20 his service (Heerpflicht) begins. Recruits serve 
(1) 2 years in active army, followed by (2) 6 in the 
reserve (for cavalry and horse artillery, 3 years active, 
4 years reserve) ; reservists are called out twice for 
several weeks* training, followed by (3) 12 years in 
Landwahr (5 years in first * ban,* with 2 periods of 
training, and 7 years in second * ban ’ without training). 
Till 46 all belong to the Landsturm (mobilised when 
necessary). ThoM attaining certain educational stand- 
ard and paying own expenses need serve only one year 


in active army (Einjdhrige Freiwillige, or Volunteers). 
Total peace strength (1912), 631,000 men, 126,000 
officers, non-com., etc. In 1916 there will be 660,000 
men, or even more if Government proposals (1913) 
are adopted. The army (which includes automobile 
and aerostatic detachments) comprises 25 corps d*amUe, 
of which Bavaria furnishes 3, Saxony 2, Wiirttemberg 1, 
Prussia, etc. , 1 9. The Kaiser is Federal Commander-in- 
Chief ; but in peace-time kings of Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wiirttemberg are sovereign noads of their respective 
forces. Chief fortresses are Cologne, Metz, Coblenz, 
Strassburg, Ingolstadt, Ulm, Mainz, Spandau, Kdnigs- 
borg, Posen, Magdeburg. 

Navy. — The Ger. Imperial navy has increased enor- 
mously since 1900, and ranks second in power in the 
world (see Sea Power). Successive navy laws (1900, 
1906, 1912) automatically regulate its growth ; by 
1920 it will consist of 41 battleships, 20 largo and 40 
small cruisers, 144 torpedo boats, 72 suhmarinee, 
and 101,500 men, at an estimated annual maintenance 
cost of £23,000,000 ; old and small ships are system- 
atically replaced by largo new ships. The navy is 
recruited by obligatory service of the maritime popula- 
tion at age of 20, and by volunteers, age 16 upwards. 
Important coast fortresses are Kiel, Danzig, Wilhelms- 
haven, Cuxhaven, Memel, Swinemiinde, Pillau. G. 
has naval academy school at Kiel, military academies 
(Kriegeakadamien) at Berlin and Municn ; besides 
several schools of navigation, military schools, and 
cadet institutions. 

Resources and Industries. — There are (1913) some 
39,000 miles of Railway in Germany, of which 36,000 
are State-owned. The ZoUverein or Chistoms Union em- 
braces almost all Germany, together with Luxemburg 
and Austrian communes of Junghulz and Mittelberg ; 
outside the union are the freo-port territories of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Geestemiinde, part of Cuxhaven, several 
districts in Baden adjoining Switzerland, and Heligo- 
land. Within the Zollvorein there is complete free 
trade. Germany’s tariff is protectionist. Witnin recent 
years G. has become an important industrial as well as 
agricultural country ; about one-third of the population 
are engaged in agriculture, over oue- third in manufacture 
and mining industries. Poverty and distress are pro- 
vided against by a compulsory poor relief system, 
compulsory (contributory) insurance of work people 
against illness, and by old age pensions acts and other 
measures. 

Principal products are wheat, rye, oats, hay, barley, 
hops, potatoes, tobacco, fruit (chiefly anples, ]Mar8, 
cherries, plums), vegetables, valuable tiidber ana live 
stock. Important industries are iron and steel goods, 
textiles, wooden ware, chemicals, musical and scientifio 
instruments, glass, porcelain, leather, india-rubber, 
sugar, beer, etc. ; famous wines made in Rhine pro- 
vinces. Cbdof mining centres are Rhenish Prussia, 
Westphalia, Silesia, Saxony, Hartz Mountains, where 
iron ore, coal, lignite, zinc, lead, copper, silver, anti- 
mony, bismuth cobalt, and various salts, etc., are mined ; 
total mineral produce (1910), 263,167,300 Eng. tons, 
valued at c. £100,400,000 ; iron ore, 29,399,000 tons. 

G. has numerous medicinal and mineral springs, 
viz. Ems, Schlangenbad, Wiesbaden, Kisaingen, 
Nauheim, Aachen, etc. There are extensive deep-sea 
and frosh-wator fisheries. In 1911 imports (special 
trade) exceeded £490,600,000 ; exports totalled 
£411,000,000. Pop. (1871) 41,058.000, (1886) 46,866,000, 
(1900) 60,367,000, (1910) 64,926,993. 

Barker, Modern Oemuiny (1907) ; Dawson, Germany 
and ike Germans (2 vols., 1894) ; Tke Growth of Modem 
Germany (1909) ; Eltzbacher, Modern Germany (1905) ; 
Howard, Ger. Empire (1906). 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OP NORTH 
AMERICA, widespread combination of (5er. Prot. 
bodies, distinguished by broad religious views. 

GERMAN SILVER, see Alloy. 

GERMAN SOUTH-^ST AFRICA (c. 26* S., 
17* E.), Ger. Protectorate bounded by Portug. West 
Afrioa (on N.), Cape of Good Hope (S.)» Beohuanaland 
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Protectorate (£.)> belongs to western pai^ of the 
Kalahari plateau. In N. is Oyampoland, in centre 
Damaraland, in ^ S. Great Namaqualand ; ooast-line 
about 800 i^es. Southern regions are trayersed N. 
and S. by mountains ; highest peaks between 6000 
and 8000 ft. ; large tracts of desert on coast and inland ; 
total area, 322,450 sq. miles ; climate very hot, but 
fairljr healthy ; annual rainfall loss than } in. ; few 
running rivers (Orange River forma southern boundary), 
but water generally found in sand of river- beds ; many 
hot springs and extensive water-boring ; chief native 
races, Hereros, Bantus, and Ovampos ; also Hottentots, 
Bushmen, etc. ; principal towns, Windhoek (capital), 
Swakopmund and Luderitzbucht (harbours), Keet* 
mannshoop, Warmbad, Omaruru, Otavi, Grootfontein ; 
principal industries, pastoral and mining ; chief ex- 
ports, cattle, ^ano, copper-ore, ostrich feathers, 
^monds, and aides ; railways inland from Swakop 
mund and Luderitzbucht. 

Angra Pequena (Luderitzbucht) discovered by 
Diaz, 1486 ; part of coast bought from natives by 
Ldderitz (firm in Bremen), 1883 ; became Ger. posses- 
sion as Luderitzland, 1884 ; dangerous Herero rising, 
1903 ; rebels surrendered, 1906 ; important discovery 
of diamonds at Luderitzbucht, 1909. 

Administered by imperial governor. Walfisch Bay 
(in centre) and Guano Islands off S. coast aro Brit. 
Pop. c. 100,000 (includhig c. 14,000 whites). 

Dove, Deutsch-Siidwest Afrika^ 1903 ; Leutwein, Elf 
Jahre Qouvtrneuf in DeuUch-Sudtvesi Afrika (3rd ed., 
1908). 

GERMANDER, general name for menthaceous 
plant of Teucrium genua, order LabicUag, 

OERMANIGUS GJESAR (15 B.C.-19 A.D.), Korn, 
gen. ; 8. of Claudius Drusua Nero ; adopted by, and 
served under, Tiberius ; became consul, 12 a.d. ; 
subsequently commanded eight legions on Rhino, dis- 
tins^hing himself against (Germans ; rousing Tiberius’ 
jealousy, was sent to E. to settle disputed succession in 
Parthia and Armenia ; death probably due to poisoning. 

GERMANIUM, rare metal, similar to the series 
carbon, load, silicon, and tin; discovered (1886) by 
Winkler in argyrodite at Froyberg, Saxony. G. has 
been shown to be the hypothetical element ekasilicon, 

GERMANTOWN (40® 6' N., 75® 10' W.), former 
borough of Pennsylvania, now N. suburb of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A. ; founded by Germans, XVII. cent. ; 
here (1690) was established first paper-mill in America, 
and in 1743 first Amer. edition of Bible (Ger.) was 

rinted; scone of Brit, victory over Americans, Oct. 4, 

777 ; cotton and woollen manufactures. 

GERMERSHEIM, ancient Vicus JuHus (49* 14' N., 
8* 21' E.), fortified town, on Rhine, Bavarian Palatinate, 
Germany ; scene of defeat of Fr. by Austrians, 1793. 
Pop. 6000. 

GERMISTON, town adjoining Johanuesbuig ; 
railway junction. Pop. 54,327, of whom 15,689 are 
whites. 

GEROLSTEIN (60* 14' N., 6® 39' E.)» watering- 
place, Rhine province, Germany ; mineral baths. 

G£RDME, jean LEON (1824-1904), Fr. artist 
and sculptor ; highly successful as a painter of hist., 
classical, and Eastern subjects. 

GERONA.— (1) (42® N., 2® 35' E.) maritime pro- 
vince, N.E. Spain, forming part of Catalonia ; gener- 
ally mountainous ; rich in minerals and timber ; 
numerous mineral springs ; extensive fisheries ; textile 
industries. Area, 2264 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 318,626. 
(2) (42® N., 2® 60' E.) capital, prov. Qerona, Spain; 
remains of ancient waits and ruined fortifications ; 
bp. *8 see; XV. -cent. Gothic cathedral; paper and 
textUe manufactures; besieged by Fr., 1809. Pop. 
16,787. 

GERONTIUS, COUNT (360-413), Byzantine 
guieral; dethroned Constantine III., and besieged 
Byzantium ; his troops mutinied ; committed suicide. 

OERRE8HEIM (61* 16' N., 6® 69' E.), town, 
Rhineland, Prussia ; incorporated with Diisseldorf ; 
glass and wire manufactures. Pop. 14,434. 


GERRBA (26* K., 40* 40' E.)» Ancient city, Arabia, 
on Persian Gulf. 

GERRUS (36* N., 48* E.), small province, Persia. 

GERRY, ELBRIDQB (1744-1814), Amer. poll* 
tioian ; b. Marblehead, Massachusetts ; grad. Harvard 
(1762); member of Massachusetts gen. court (1772, 
1773); of Continental Congress (1776-81,^ 1783-86); 
hostile to Britain ; anti- Federalist in national House 
of Representatives (1789-93) ; Gov. of Massachusetts 
(1810-12); Vice-Pres., U.S.A. (1812). 

GERRYMANDER, a device to gain political 
advantage by arranging electoral districts ; word 
coined during Gerry’s administration of Massachusetts. 

GERS (43* 40' N., 0* 30' E.), department, 8.W. 
France r formed part of ancient Gascony ; surface hilly, 
partly covered wood and heath ; soil moderately fertile ; 
chief rivers, Gers, Save, Balse, and Ardour ; many sheep 
and poultry reared ; extensive vineyard ; brandy. 
Area, 2428 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 221,994. 

GERSON, JOHN (1363-1429), Fr. cleric and 
scholar; proper name, Jean Charlier de O. ; b. Q., 
France ; chancellor of Paris Univ., 1395 ; endeavoured 
to reform Church, and to replace scholastic theology by 
simpler mode of thought ; infiuentia] in ending papal 
schism, writing many pamphlets for guidance of Council 
of Pisa ; on failure of which to restore unity, he used 
his influence in formation of Council of Constance, 1414; 
ha ving incurred enmity of Duke of Burgundy, he spent 
several years in exile in Tyrol, where he wrote Dt Con- 
solatione Theologies, 

GERSONIDES, LEVI (1288 -1344), Jewish scholar; 
wrote a work on the ‘ Wars of God,’ mrt of which Pope 
Clement VI. ordered to be translated into Lat. 

GERSOPPA, FALLS OF (14* 12' N., 74* 40' E.), 
a cataract on Sharavati River, N. Kanara district, 
Bombay, India. 

GERBTACKEH, FRIEDRICH (1816-72), (Ger. 
novelist ; also author of travel-books descriptive of 
journeys in N. and 8. America, Tahiti, etc. 

GERSTENBERG, HEINRICH WILHELM VON 
(1737-1823), Ger. poet; wrote Ugolino, and was a 
pioneer of the Sturm und Drang school. 

GfeRUZEZ, EUGENE (1799-1866), Fr. critic; 
pub. Hiitoire de V eloquence politique et religieuse (1837- 
38), ilistoire de la litterature fran{^ai*e (1852-59). 

GER VASE OF CANTERBURY (e. 1140-1210), 
Eng. Benedictine monk ; wrote two Eng. chronicles, 
one of which, the Qeeta Regum, included his own period ; 
also wrote a topographical description of England 
{Afapq)a Mundi). 

GERVASE OF TILBURY (fl. 1220), Eng. hist, 
writer ; author of Otia Imperialia (history and legend) 
and Liber Facetiarum (anecdotes). 

GERVEX, HENRI (1862- ), Fr. artist ; his earlier 

works were classic studies, of which Bacchantes and 
Satyr (Luxembourg Gallery) is a notable example ; 
hLs later pictures include The Coronation of Nicholas //., 
Communion at Trinity Ghurchf Job, Return from the 
Ball. 

GERVINUS, GEORG GOTTFRIED (1805-71), 

Ger. historian and critic ; b. Darmstadt ; became 
Privatdozent at Heidelberg (1830), then prof, of History 
and lit. at Gottingen ; honorary prof, at Heidelberg 
(1844); pub. Oeschichte der poetiechen Nationalliteratur 
dtr DeuUchen (1836-42) and a study of Shakespeare. 

GERYON (classical myth.), a triple-bodied giant, 
s. of Chrysaor. Ho possessed a splendid herd of red 
cattle, which it was the tenth labour of Heracles to 
carry oif. This he did, and the monster perished at his 
hands. 

GERYONE, see under HyDSOMTBDUSiB. 

GESENIUS, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM (1786-1842), Ger. scholar; a distinguished 
Biblical crit ic and writer on Oriental subjects. 

GESNER, JOHANN MATTHIAS (1691-1761), 
Ger. classical scholar ; prof, of Poetry at Gottingen ; 
pub. Nows Linguce et Eruditionis Romance Thesaurua 
(1749) ; also compiled classical anthologies ; edit, 
works by Horace and Quintilian. 
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aEBNBR, KONRAD VON (1616-65), Swiss 
naturalist ; prof, of Greek at Lausanne, 1537 ; of 
Natural History at Zurich, 1641 ; wrote Bibliotheca 
Universalis, Hietoria Animalium, and other works. 

GESSNER, SALOMON (1730-88), Swiss poet 
engraver, and artist ; originally Zurich l^okseller ; his 
poems were insipid, but won popularity ; his pastoral 
canvases were imdistinguished; but he achieved 
some eminence as engraver. 

GESSO, a gypsum or ‘ plaster of Paris ’ prepara- 
tion for painting upon or modelling in. 

GESTA ROMANORUM ('Deeds of the Romans *), 
collection of stories in Lat., from various sources, prob- 
ablv compiled about the early part of the XIV. cent., 
and drawn upon by Chaucer and later poets. 

GESTATION, see under Obsteteics. 

GETA, PUBLIUS SEPTIMIUS (189-212 A.D.), 
Rom. emperor ; 2Dd s. of Septimius Severua ; became 
joint ruler with his elder bro., CaracaUa, by whom he 
was murdered. 

GETAj (called by Romans Daci), ancient Thracian 
tribe, noted for valour and culture; conquered by 
Trajan (106* a.d.). 

GETHSEMANE, garden on the Mount of Olives, 
near Jerusalem, where Jesus spent the night previous 
to His crucifixion. 

GETTYSBURG (39* 47' N., 77* 18' W.), borough, 
county seat of Adams County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; 
situated in valley amid beautiful surroundings; con- 
tains Pennsylvania Coll. (Lutheran) and Lutheran 
Theological Seminary ; site of famous and decisive 
battle during Amer. Civil War, between Confederates 
under Lee and Pcderals under Meade ; after heavy 
losses on both sides Confederates forced to retire from 
Pennsylvania and Maryland (1803). Battlefield is now 
laid out(a8 public park \vith monuments, tablets, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 4000. 

GEULINCX, ARNOLD (1624-69), Dutch philo- 
sopher ; b. Antwerp ; prof, of Philosophy, I>.eydon ; held 
the doctrine of Occasionalism (q.v.). See Descabtes. 

GEUM, genus of rosaceous herbs ; hardy perennial, 
over 40 species ; flowers white, yellow, purple. I 

GEVELSBEBG (51* 18' N., 7* 23' E.), town, Rhine j 
province, Prussia; cutlery. Pop. (1910) 18,042. ! 

GEX (46* 20' N., 6* 3' E.), town, Ain, France 
(gives name to old district Pays do Qox, included in 
department Ain), 

GEYSER, Gkiser, Geislr, natural fountain of 
boiling water found especially in Iceland, but also N. 
America, New Zealand, Tibet, and tlie Azores ; in 
Iceland they number c. 100, and are all in a plain some 
30 miles N.W. of Mount Hecla. In the Yellowstone 
regions of Wyoming (U.S.A.) the jets rise to a height 
of 90-250 ft., while in Auckland (N.Z.) three kinds arc 
known — the intermittent, steam, and hot-watf'r 
cisterns. Q’a occur only in regions whore recent vol- 
canic activity has been in evidence, and are caused by 
the filtration of water on to some heated centre, prob- 
ably a lava bod. 

GEZER (c. 31* 66' N.. 36* 5' E.), ancient Canaanite 
city, modem Tel Jezar, on S.W. border Ephraim ; 
important stronghold. 

GFRORER, AUGUST FRIEDRICH (1803-61), 
Ger. historian ; valuable works on Gustavus Adolphus, 
Church history, etc. 

GHADAMES, Gadambs, or Rhadames, ancient 
Cydamus (30* 5' N., 9* 14' E), town and oasis, trading 
centre, in Sahara, N. Africa ; formerly important ; many 
ancient ruins ; inhabitants chiefly I^rbers and Arabs ; 
dependency of Tripoli, pop. c. 7000. 

GHAT, Rhat (26* N., 10* 16' E.), town and oasis, 
Sahara, TripoU; trading centre. Pop. 4000, 

GHATS, Eastern G. (18* N., 82* 40' E.), 
Western G. (16® N., 74® E.), two mountain ranges 
bordering £. and W. shores of India, uniting near 
Cape Comorin ; £. G. extend N. to Balasoie ; average 
elevation, 1500 ft.; W. G., N. to valley of Tapti; 
average elevation, 3000 ft. ; highest summit of the 
Nilgiris (W. a.) is Dodabetta, 8700 ft. 
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GHAZALl, MUHAMMAD IBN MUHAMMAD 
ABU HAMID, AL- (1058-1111), MusLm critical 
philosopher ; wrote The Overthrow of the Philosophers. 

GHAZI, Muhammadan title given to zealots who 
have taken prominent part in the destruotion of un- 
believers. 

GHAZIABAD (28* 40' N., 77® 28' E.), town, Meerut, 
United Provinces, Brit. Indiiv ; railway junction. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

G^ZIPUR (26* .35' N., 83® 38' E.), town and 
district, Benares, United Provinces, India ; scent dis- 
tilleries; opium. Pop. 39,186. 

GHAZNI (33* 34' N., 68* 17' E.), famous city in 
Aigbanistan, situated on high tableland on direct road 
between Kabul and Kandahar ; town consists of dirty 
streets surrounded by fortified walls. Ancient city of 
G. probably occupied site some distance away, wWe 
there is large extent covered with ruins ; only preserved 
remains, two towers, erected by Conqueror Mahmud 
and his son ; under Ghaznevid dynasty G. became 
city of great wealth and importance, nnd capital of 
empire. At village of Ranzah, in vicinity, is Manmud’s 
tomb ; many holy shrines around city where pilgrims 
come yearly. In 1839 G. was captured by British ; 
taken by Afghans, 1842, but forced to surrender to 
Nott same year. 

GHEE, highly refined butter, largely used by natives 
in India. 

GHEEL, Gkel (51* 9' N., 4® 59' E.), town, 
Antwei'p, Belgium ; colony for the insane. Pop. 14,087. 

GHENT, Gand (51* 2' N., 3* 44' E.), city, Belgium ; 
at confluence of Lys and Scheldt ; capital of East 
Flanders ; important trading and manufacturing 
centre ; intersected by canals forming numerous 
islands. Notable features are : Cathedral of St. 
Bavoii (X. cent.), with fine paintings; Church of St. 
Michael; Gothic cloth-hall (1325); town hall (1618); 
Chateau des Comtes (1180); Palais de Justice, State 
univ. ; B^giiinage (nunnery’) and quaint old houses ; 
chief industries — cotton, linen, lace, leather, machinery, 
paper; as capital of Flanders (q.v.), G. flourished 
X lll.-XV. cent, (great weaving centre) ; passed to 
Burgundy, 1384 ; Pacification of G. (league against 
Span, tyranny), 1676. Pop. (1910) 165,000. 

GHERARDESCA, UGOLINO DELLA, see 
Ugolino della Gheeardesca, 

GHETTO, Jewish quarter in a city ; sometimes 
called the ‘ Jewry.' 

GHIBELLINES, see Guelphs and Ghibkllines. 

GHIBERTI, LORENZO (c. 1378 - 1466), Ital 
sculptor and metal-worker ; his masterpiece consists of 
the Dronze doors of the Baptistery, Florence. 

GHIXA, Ghtka. Giuca, family important in Ru- 
manian history ; apparently of humble origin, coming 
from Albania ; founder was George, Prince of Moldavia 
and Walachia (1659-04), from whom are derived various 
branches. 

GHILAN, Gilan, or Guilan (37® 30' N., 49® E.), 
province, N. Pensli, bordering Caspian Sea ; vast 
forests ; swampy and unhealthy on coast ; soil fertile, 
well- watered, and cultivated ; produces rice, wheat, 
and fruit ; sUk-cuIture an important industry ; good 
fisheries; capital, Resht. Pop. c. 200,000. 

GHILZAI, powerful Afghan tribe, noted for military 
qualities, 

GHIRLANDAJO, DOMENICO DEL (1449-94), 
Ital, fresco painter ; s. of Tomasso Bigardi ; appren- 
ticed to goldsmith, and from making ghirlande earned 
name, his best work being the scenes, which he painted 
with his bro. David, from the lives of St. John the 
Baptist and the Virgin Maiy in Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence ; had as pupil Michael Angelo ; his portrait 
of Giovanna TornaDuon one of the supreme achieve- 
ments in whole portraiture of Italian Renaissance. 
His bro. Benedetto was also a distinguished artist. 

GHIRLANDAJO. HIDOLFO (1483-1660), lUl. 
artist ; a. of Domenico Q. 

GHOR, Ghub (c. 38® 2' N., 63® 12' E.), ancient 
kingdom of Afghanistan, constituting mountainous 
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district E. of Herat ; little known of history of G. 
except when interwoven with that of Ghazni ; capital 
in All. cent., Piroz Koh ; extensiyo ruins found in 
Murghab valley, at Taiwara, and elsewhere. Besides 
other streams, the Hari-rud, Earah-ru^ and Khash-rud 
originate in G. ; valleys generally well oiiltivated. • 

GHOST, see Appxeition, Spiritualism. 

OHCr, see Ghor. 

GIACOMETTI, PAOLO (1816^82), Ital. dramatist. 

OIANNONE, PIETRO (1676-1748), NeapoHtan 
historian. 

GIANNUTRI (42* 15' N., IT 5' E.), small island 
(ancient Dianium) in Mediterranean, off S.W. coast 
Tuscany, Italy. 

CRAB OF JAPAN, see under Malacos- 

TBACA. 

giants, the Titans and Cyclopoe of cLseical myth., 
ogres of fairy tales, etc. ‘ Giantism ’ is abnormal 
development, and may bo regarded as a disease. 
Modem g’s are often dclioate, in many ways defective, 
and usually die young. A Ruse. g. of modem times was 
9 ft. 3 in. in height, and there nave been several g's 
upwards of 8 ft. 

GIANT'S CAUSEWAY (55* 14' N., 6* 13' W.), 
group of columnar ba.^ialtio rocks on N. coast of Antrim, 
Ireland. 

GIANTS' KETTLES, geological plionoinena; aUo 
called moulins ; pot-shaped holes in rock duo to action 
of glacier streams. 

GIAOUR, Turk, name for inddel, i.e. pcTson not of 
their religion. 

GIB, ADAM (1714-88), Scot, minister; opposed 
the Jacobite rising (1745) ; and became leader of Anti- 
Burgher party in the division of the Secession Church 
(1747). 

GIBARA, JiBAEA (21* 4' N., 76* 20' W.), city, Chiba, 
on N. coast ; exports woods, tobacco, sugar. Pop. 
0841. » e F 

GIBBON, EDWARD (1737-94), Eng. historian; 
b. Putney, Surrey, of good and rather wealthy famUy ; 
suffer^ from weak health until 1762 ; wont to school 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, 1746 ; returned homo, 
1747, on mother’s death, and continued to develop a 
love of wide reading ; went to Westminster School, 
1749. In 1761 G. first started his interest in Rom. 
history by casually picking up a continuation of 
Kchard’s Rom. history ; matriculated as gentleman 
commoner at Magdalen Coll., Oxford (April 1752); 
arrived at the univ. ‘ with a stock of information which j 
might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree of ignorance 
of which a schoolboy might be ashamed.’ At Oxford | 
he was temporarily converted to the Church of Rome, 
but the system not suiting him, and his eonversion 
offending his f., he loft Oxford and was placed under 
the tutelage of M. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister of 
Lausanne. Here he read systematically and wisely 
under shrewd ^idance. In 1754 he returned to 
Protestantism. I)urmg his stay at Lausanne ho fell 
in lovo, and, at his L'b command, out of it, with Milo 
Suzanne Cirohod, the future Madame Nooker. G. 
returned to England in 1758, writing French nearly as 
well as English. 

In 1761 he published Essai sur Viiudt de la liilira- \ 
ture. He became a captain in the Hampshire Militia 
(June 1769), and from 1760 to 1762 was in ’Military 
Servitude.* During the years 1763-66 lie toured the 
Continent • at Rom© h© first conceived his immortal 
work, the Decline and FaU of the Roman Enx'pirtf 1764. 
In 1767 he joined with a young Swiss friend in writing 
a literary journal entitled Mimoires liUhaires de la 
Orandi- Bretagne, In 1770 h© wrote Critical Observations, 
an attack on a theory of Warburbon’s. The first vol. 
of the Decline and Fail appeared Fob. 1 776. The famous 
ohapteri (16 and 16) produced a great clamour and a 
library of eontroveny. Gibbon wrote his Vindication 
(Feb* 1779). Meanwhile he had been elected M.P, for 
Liakeard (1774). For some services to the Govern- 
ment he received (1779-80) a seat at the Board of Trade 
and PI mtations, with a sinecure salary of £800 a year. 
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He lost his seat for Liskeard (1780), but was elected 
subsequently for Lymington. In April 1781 the 
second and third quartos of his history were issued. 
G.’s salary disappeared after abolition of Board of 
Trade by Burke’s Bill in 1782. He retired to Lausanne 
(Sept. 1783), and the History processed. Volume iy. 
was completed in June 1784. Volume v. took less 
than two years. Volume vi. (begun May 1786) was 
finished in thirteen months. G. returned to London 
(1787), and in 1788 last three volumes of the history 
were published. In July he w^ent to Switzerland. His 
Memoirs came out m 1789. Ha returned to England 
in June 1703, and died at London after a painful illness. 
Q.’s work has permanent value. His style is gorgeous 
and bis prose stately and artificial A great historian 
and man of letters, he possessed the faculty of hist, 
’architectonic.* Almost his only drawback was his 
sceptical belli tlement of all forma of enthusiastic 
rehgion, especially Christianity. 

Morison, Qibbon (1887). 

GIBBONS, see Ceroopithkcidje, Primatbs. 

GIBBONS, GRINLING (1648-1721), Anglo-Dutch 
wood -carver and sculptor ; executed the Whitehall 
statue of James II. ; ohieffy celebrated for extreme 
beauty and delicacy of his wood-carving. 

GIBBONS, JAMES, CARDINAL (1834- ), R.C. 

abp. of Baltimore, U.S.A., and religious writer. 

GIBBONS, ORLANDO (1583-1625), Eog. musi- 
cian and composer ; organist. Chapel Royal ; excellent 
chamber music and anthems. 

GIBBS, JOSIAH WILLARD (1839-1903), dis- 
tinguished Amor, physicist ; b. Now Haven ; grad, and 
taught at Yale ; honoured by London Royal Soc. 

GIBEON, modem El-Jib (SI” 61' N., 35* 12' E*), 
ancient town, Palestine. 

GIBEONITES, people of Giboon, Hivite town, 
Palestine, c. 6 miles N.W. of Jerusalem ; deceived 
Joshua, and were made helots. 

GIBRALTAR (36* 6' N., 6® 21' W.), rooky peninsula 
and Brit, crown colony, at most southerly point of 
Andalusia, commanding the Mediterranean gateway ; 
connected with Spain by a sandy isthmus (about 
If mile long and f mile wide), the middle part being 
neutral ground between Span, and Brit, frontiers ; 
c. 16 miles from African coast. G. rises almost pre- 
cipitously 1400 ft., with exception of western side on 
Bay of U . ; length, 3 miles from N. to S. ; breadth, 
f r^e ; area, 1} sq. mile. Town lies on west side, and 
consists of N. and S. town, with several churches, 
ruined Moorish castle (X. cent.), old Franciscan 
convent, governor’s residence, extensive barracks, 
Alameda Gardens, cable-station ; powerful light- 
house on Europa Point (southern extremity), and 
large harbour. G. is a naval base, strongly fortified, 
a good coaling-station, and a place of great strategic 
importance ; cUmate hot, but not unhealthy ; in- 
dustries unimportant. 

Many interesting large caverns {e.g. Hall of St. 
Michael) with stalactite pillars ; G. is the only part of 
Europe where a species of monkey (Barbary apes) is 
found. 

G. was known to Greeks as CaVpt, one of the pillars of 
Hercules (g.v.) ; strongly fortified by T&rik-ben-Zaid at 
Moorish invasion of Spain, 711 a.d., and called Jebel- 
al-T&rik (hill of T.); name gradually degenerated into 
G. ; finally taken from Moors by Spain, 1462 ; cap- 
tured by Brit, fleet under Admiral George Rooke during 
war of Span. Succession, 1704 ; several attempts made 
by Spain and France to retake G., the last great siege 
being 1779-82, when G. was heroically defended by 
Sir George Eliott (afterwards Lord Heathfield). 
Since Peace of Versailles, 1783, Britain’s claim to G. 
has been unchallenged. Administered by a governor. 
Pojp. (1911) 19,120 civilians. 

Lucas, Historical Geography of Bril. Colonies (2nd ed., 
1906). 

GIBSON, CHARLES DANA (1867- ), Amer. 

black-and-white artist and book illustrator ; creator of 
the feminine type known as the * Gibson girl.* 
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GidSOK, £DMUND (1609-1748), Eng. eoolesiasti- 
oal jurist; bp. of Linoobi, 1716; of London, 1720; 
wrote Oodex ^uris ecclesiastici Anglicani. 

GIBSON, JOHN (1790-1806), Brit, sculptor ; s. 
of a Welsh market-gardener ; befriended by Rosooc, 
the historian ; went to Rome, where he studied under 
Onova. His classioal studies are distinguished by 
groat beauty of form ; he sometimes used colour in his 
statuary, and ‘ The Tinted Venus * is one of his best- 
known works. He was very successful in modern 
statues of Queen Victoria and others. 

LifCy by Lady Eastlake (1870). 

GIBSON, THOMAS MILNER (1806-84), Brit, 
siateeman ; si^porter of CJobden, and advocate of free 
trade ; Pres., Board of Trade (1859-66). 

GIBSON, WILLIAM HAMILTON (1850-96), 
Amer. artist and author ; illustrated natural history 
works. 

GICHTEL, JOHANN GEORG (1638-1710), 
Qer. mystic ; banished for his attack on doctrine of 
Justification by Faith (1665) ; founder, at Amsterdam, 
of the OirhUlians, or Angelic Brethren, who endeav- 
oured to live by the divine inspiration, as * angels * 
by chastity, and as expiators by vicarious suffering. 

GIDDINGS, JOSHUA REED (1796-1864), Amer. 
politician ; entered Congress, 1838 ; advocated abolition 
of slavery ; consul -gen. in Canstda, 1861-64 ; wrote 
History of Rebellion. 

GIDEON, judge of Israel ; destroyed Baal altar 
at Oplirah, and was called Jerubbaal ; summoned 
by Jehovah to free Israelites from oppression of 
I^lidianites, whom ho defeated with a small force. 

GIEN (47® 41' N., 2® 39' E.), town, Loiret, France ; 
porcelain. Pop. 8500. 

GIERS, NICHOLAS KARLOVICH DE (1820- 
95), Russ, politician ; minister plenipotentiary in 
Persia, 1863 ; foreign minister, 1882-94 ; cultivated 
friendship of Germany, Austria, Italy. 

GIESEBRECHT, WILHELM VON (1814-89), 
Ger. hist, writer ; wrote Qeschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit and other works. 

QIESELER, JOHANN KARL LUDWIG (1793- 
1854), Ger. ecclesiastical historian ; famed for monu- 
mental Kirchengeschichte (Church History). 

GIESSEN (50® 34' N., 8® 41' E,), town, on Lahn, 
Hease-Daroutadt, Germany ; beat of univ., founded 
1607 ; tobacco, cotton, and woollen manufactures. 
Pop, (1910) 31,047. 

GIFFEN, SIR ROBERT (1837-1910), Brit, 
statistician ; after experience as financhil edit, of 
The Times and other journals, he entered the Board 
of 'Trade, becoming Controller- Gen. (1892); pub. 
Essays on Finance, The Case against Bimetallism, 
The Growth of Capital. 

GIFFORD, ROBERT 8WAIN (1840-1905), Amer. 
artist ; painter of landscapes and etcher. 

GIFFORD, WILLIAM ( 1756-1826), Eng. jouma^t ; 
first edit, of Quarterly Review (180^24) ; notorious 
for severe criticisms of Keats, Hazlitt, Shelley, Words- 
worth, and other writers ; edited Jonson and other 
Elizabethans. 

GIFT, legal term; necessary elements, clear inten- 
tion to give and actual transfer of subject to donee; 
written deed advisable. 

GIFU (35® 12' N., 136® 46' E.), town. Central 
Nippon, Japan ; silk and paper manufactures. 
Pop. 40,168. 

GIGLIO, ancient Igilium (42® 22' N., 10® 63' E.), 
island, off S.W. coast of Italy. 

GIJ6N (43® 36' N.. 6® 44' W.J, seaport, Oviedo, 
Spain, on Bay of Biscay ; one of best roadsteads on 
Span, coast ; has some fine buildings ; manufactures 
tobacoo, earthenware, glass; exports minerals and 
fruit; favourite sea-bathing resort. Pop. (1910) 
52,226. 

, GIL BLAS, see Ls Saqe. 

GILBART, JAMES WILLIAM (1794-1863), 
Eng. author; wrote Practical Treatise on Banking 
(1827), Eistory and Principles of Banking (1834). 


GILBERT, ALFRED (1854- ), Eng. sculptor 

and metal-worker ; amongst his jprincipal works are 
the Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain, London; Duke 
of Clarence Memorial, Windsor; the Queen Victoria 
Memorial, Winchester, and many busts. 

GILBERT DE LA P0RR££, GilbketUS Poerb- 
TANUS (1070-1154), Ft. theologian and scholastic 
philosopher ; famous dialectician ; arraigned before 
the council by Bernard of Clairvaux and the pope. 
GILBERT FOLIOT (d. 1187), Eng. bp. ; sup- 

f orted Matilda against Stephen ; rival to ]^ket ; 
p. of Hereford, 1148, of London, 1163. 

GILBERT or KINGSMILL ISLANDS (0*, 176® 
E.), archipelago in Pacific ; belongs to Britain. 

GILBERT, MARIE DOLORES ELIZA ROS- 
ANNA, Lola Montbz (1818-61), Irish adventuress ; 
achieved fame as a * j^anish * dancer ; became 
mistress of Ludwig 1. of ^varia ; banished ; subse- 
quently performed in America and Australia ; devoted 
her last years to the care of female outcasts. 

GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM, 8T. (d. 1189), 
Eng. ooclesiastic ; founder of the Gilbertine Order of 
canons regular and nuns. 

GILBERT, SIR HUMPHREY (c. 1539-83), Eng. 
sailor ; joined fruitless voyage of discovery, 1678 ; 
took Newfoundland, 1683 ; founded Eng. colony at 
St. John’s, and was drowned on way home. 

GILBERT, SIR JOHN (1817-97), Eng. painter 
of hist, pictures, including * Joan of Arc,’ ‘ Murder of 
Beoket,^ ‘ Aginoourt,’ etc., henoe called ‘the Scott of 
painting ’ ; also celebrated for illustrations to Shake- 
speare. 

GILBERT, SIR JOSEPH HENRY (1817-1901), 
Brit, chemist ; valuable research in agricultural 
chemistry ; instituted nitrogen treatment of soil. 

GILBERT, SIR WILLIAM BCHWENCK (1836- 
1911), Eng. playwright and humorist ; first achieved 
distinotion with his Bab Ballads and such plays as 
Pygmalion and Galatea, Sweethearts, and DarCl Druce ; 
and subsequently, in conjunction with Sir Arthur 
SuUivan, os the Ubrottist of the world-famous ‘ Savoy 
operas,* the first of which was produced in the early 
seventies ; knighted, 1907. 

GILBERT, or GYLBERDE, WILLIAM (1540- 
1603), physician to Queen Elizabeth, and a careful and 
aooui’ate chemist. He studied terrestrial magnetism 
and wrote the earliest treatise on magnetism, a very 
valuable work. 

G1LBERTINE6, see Gilbert 07 Sempbuioham, St. 
GILBEY, SIR WALTER, lit Bart. (1831- ), 

Eng. wine merchant ; one of the founders of the firm 
of W. & A. G. ; noted horse-breeder and agriculturist. 

GILCHRIST, ALEXANDER (1828-61), Brit, 
biographer ; wrote XAfe of EUy, Life of Blake. 

GILDAB, Gild 08 (c. 616-70), earliest Eng.* 
historian ; wrote De sxcidio Britannias liber quervlus, 
history of Britain from Kom. invasion to VI. cent. 

GILDER, RICHARD WATSON (1844-1909), 
sometime editor of The Century Magazine, and a 
voluminous writer of lyrical verse ; Collect^ Poems 
(1908). 

GILDERSLEEVE, BASIL LANNEAU (1831- 
), Amer. scholar; prof, of Gk., Johns Hopkins 
Univ., Baltimore ; author of Latin Grammar, and 
Syntax of Classical Greek. 

GILDING, the art of decorating objects with 
leaf or powdered gold, is of very early origin, and was 
practised by the Hebrews, Romans, and other ancient 
nations. The modern methods are of various kinds, 
but in the best gilt-work the surface is carefully 
prepared with adhesives and other substances, after 
which gold leaf is applied. 

GILDS, see Guilds. 

GILEAD (c. 32® 26' N., 36® 68' E.), mountamoua 
region, E. of Jordan, Palestine ; general elevation, 
2500 ft. ; highest point, Ramoth- Gilead, 3597 ft. 

GILES, ST., Oil or Gillbs, abbot who founded 
hermitage of St. Gilles, Franco ; lived about VII. 
cent. ; festival, Sep. 1. 
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GILPILLAN, GEORGE (1813-78), Soot, author 
and lecturer ; pub. OalUry of LiUrary PortraiU ; 
Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Covenant. 

GILGAL, various places in Palestine. Most noted 
was sacred site near Jericho ; another is in Sharon, 
a third near Bethel 

GILGAMESH, legendary regal hero of a Baby- 
lonian epic, who, stricken with disease, applies to 
Ut-napisntim, a survivor of the Deluge, for a cure. 
The latter refers him to a herb which gives immortality, 
but he is robbed of this by an evil spirit. 

GILGIT (35® 54' N., 74® 23' E.), an outlymg pro- 
vinco in extreme N.W. of India, under sovereignty of 
Kashmir, and embracinjB^ part of basin of river Gilgit ; 
mountainous country, mtersected by narrow valleys 
and with numerous glaciers and ice-fields ; separated 
from Chinese frontier by mountain range ; station 
of Gilgit stands e. 4890 ft. above sea -level. 0. forms 
a wasarai of Kashmir State; also headquarters of Brit, 
political agent, responsible to Ind. government for 
administration of outlying districts. People are a 
mixed race, speaking different languages, but generally 
classed under name of Dards. Pop. c. J 7,000. 

GILL, JOHN (1697-1771), Eng. Baptist preacher 
and author ; notea Hebrew scholar and theologian. 

GILLES DE ROYE (d. 1478), Flem. monk ; author 
of valuable Annates Belgici. 

GILLESPIE, GEORGE (1613-48), Soot. Pres- 
byterian clergyman ; protested against episcopal 
innovations in Scotland, and against king’s inter- 
ference in religious affairs ; chosen Moderator of 
Gen. Assembly, 1648. 

GILLESPIE, THOMAS (1708-74), Scot, preacher ; 
deposed by Gen. Assembly, he founded the ‘ Relief 
Church * (1761), subsequently incorporated in the 
United Presbyterian Church. 

GILLIE, ^ot. Highlander, who serves as outdoor 
attendant. 

GILLIES, JOHN (1747-1836), Scot, historian 
and ecliolar ; trans. several of Aristotle’s works ; 
wrote History of Ancient Greece (1786). 

GILLINGHAM.— (1) (61® 2' N., 2® 17' W.) market 
town, Dorsetshire, England. Pop. 3380. (2) (61® 18' 

N. , 0® 33' E.) town, on Medway, Kent, England ; 
brick and tile manufactures. Pop. (1911) 52,252. 

GILLOTT, JOSEPH (1799-1873), Eng. manu- 
facturer ; founded (c. 1830) the famous steel-pen 
business which bears hia name. 

GILLRAY, JAMES (1757-1816), Eng. caricaturist ; 

O . of a soldier ; began life as engraver, and after hard 
strujjgles became noted as one of the greatest of Eng. 
comic artists. His works are remarkable for exquisite 
finish. The chief butts of his satire, apart from social 
follies, were George HI. and Napoleon. He was 
intemperate in his habits, and d. insane. 

GILLYFLOWER, originally meant the clove, 
Dianthus caryophyllus, us^ in spiced wine. Stock and 
many Cruciferce are now called G’s. 

GILMAN, DANIEL COIT (1831-1908), Amer. 
scholar ; first pros., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, 
U.8.A. (1875-1901). where the result of his labours was 
such as to exercise a marked influence on education ; 
first pres., Carnegie Institution, Washington (1901-4). 

GILPIN, BERNARD (1617-83), ‘Apostle of the 
North,’ was so called from hii preaching excursions in 
the N. counties of England; rector 01 Hough ton-le- 
Spring, Durham, whore he founded and endowed gram- 
mar school ; renowned for hospitality and benevotenoe ; 
educated many poor children. 

GIMBALS, two brass rings used to suspend a com- 
pass, so as to keep it horizontal 

GIBSP, stiff embroidery in which cord, or metallic 
threads, are overlaid with silk, wool or cotton. 

GIN, see Spirits. 

GINCKELL, see Gink el, God art van. 

GINDELT, ANTON (1829-92), Ger. historian; 
notable for his writings on the ITiirty Years War. 

GINGER, the dried and scraped root of Zingiber 
offleinaUf natural order, Sdi/imbiece, comes from the 


E. and W. Indies in branched pieces 3 inohes long, of 
pale buff, striated, fibrous appearance ; has an agree- 
able aromatic odour and a strong pungent taste ; is 
used as a stomachic, carminative, and flavouring agent. 

GINGHAM, a variety of printed cotton cloth ; 
colloquial name for umbrella. 

GINGI, GiNQiiB (12® 16' N., 79® 28' E.), rook 
fortress, S. Aroot, Madras, India. 

GINGUENE, PIERRE LOUIS (1748-1816), Fr. 
author; wrote an important Histoire LitUraire S Italic 
(1811-24). 

GINKEL, GODART VAN (1630-1703), let Earl of 
Athlone ; Dutch soldier ; came to England with Wil- 
liam of Orange ; reduced Ireland to submission, 1691 ; 
distinguished in wars of Grand Alliance and Span. 
Succession. 

GINKGOALES, see Gymnosperms. 

GINSBURG, CHRISTIAN DAVID (1831- ), 

Hebrew scholar ; famed for critioal studies on the 
Massorah. 

GINSENG is the root of Panax ginseng, natural 
order, Araliacece, from Korea. Chinese believe it 
restores strength, but it has no pharmacological 
action. 

GIOBERTI, VINCENZO (1801-1862), Ital philo- 
sopher and statesman ; accused of conspiracw, 1833, 
and exiled ; returned, 1848 ; became pres, of Chamber 
of Deputies ; Prime Minister, 1849. G. wrote Intro- 
duzione alio Studio della Filosofia and other philosophi- 
cal works ; may be called a neo-Platonist. 

GIOJA, MELCHIORE (1767-1829), Ital econo- 
mist and philosopher ; imprisoned on charge of 
political conspiracy ; his work was largely statistical ; 
wrote several books. 

GIOJOSA (38® 18' N., 16® 25' E.), small town, 
Olabria, Italy ; com, wine. oil. Pop. 10,000. 

GIOLITTI, GIOVANNI (1842- ), Ital poli- 

tician ; head of Treasury, 1889 ; Premier, 1892 ; com- 
pelled to resign because of bank scandals, 1893 ; again 
premier, 1903-6, 1906-9, 1911- 

GIORDANO, LUCA (1632-1706), Ital artist; 
notorious for his rapidity with the brush ; spent many 
years at the Span, court-, whore he acquired great 
wealth, which he afterwards distributed in charity. 

GIORGIONE (c. 1477-1511), Ital artist ; b. 
Castelfranco ; of obsoilre parentage ; went to Venice in 
early youth, where he is said to have stiidie^l under 
Giovanni Bellini, and had Titian for a fellow-pupil ; 
became one of the greatest masters of the Venetian 
school ; besides devotional pictures, painted many 
others expressive of romantio feeling and the joy of 
life, and was celebrated for the splendour of his land- 
scape backgrounds. Much of his work is in fresco, and 
many of his easel-pictures are in the galleries of Venice, 
Dresden, Berlin, and Paris. See Patntino. 

GIOTTO DI BONDONE (c. 1266-1337), Ital 
artist and architect ; b. Vespignano, near Florence ; 
B. of a peasant; said to have been seen by Ciinabuo, 
drawing a sheep upon a stone whilst tending flocks, 
and taken to Florence to be trained in art. Under 
cnroful tuition his artistic genius rapidly developed, 
and he subsequently became one of the greatest of 
the early Ital. artists. His works are chiefly frescoes, 
and deal with allegorical s\ibjeots or incidents from 
the lives of the saints. Fine examples of his work are 
twenty-eight frescoes illustrating the life of St. Francis, 
at Assisi ; and other famous works showing his later 
development are to be seen at Rome, Padua, and 
Florence. G. was also famous as an architect, and 
held an official appointment in Florence. He designed 
the world-famous Campanile there, which is associated 
with his name, but aid not live to see it finished. 
It was complete, after his death, by Andrea Pisano 
and Franoesoo Talentl 

Giotto, by De Selincourt (1906), F. M. Perkins (1910). 

GIOVINAZZO, town, Bari, Italy; harbour on 
Adriatio ; trade, brandy and ropes. Pop. 12,000. 

GIOZA DEL COLLE, town, Reggio di Calabria, 
Italy ; trade, wine and oil Pop. 11,0 
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OIFP8LAXVO, district, S.K Victoria, Australia; 
area, c» 14,000 sq. miles ; gnzing and mining. 

GIRAFFE FAMILY {waffl£x), group of ungulate, 
artiodaotyla ruminants, comprising two African genera, 
mrafias (Girajja) and okapi (Ocapia), which have three 
Bony, sldn-covared skull prominences, separated from 
the Dony substratum, one in front and two behind ; feet 
are two*hoofed ; no upper canines or incisors. Gibai VBS 
have a long tongue, long legs and neck — tallest of 
mammals — ^and browse on tall trees. Oeafi have 
shorter necks and legs ; male alone has horns, which at 
apex come through skin. FaUeolragus (or Samotherxum) 
and Sivatherium are extinct forms, found in Lower 
Pliocene deposits. See Peooba. 

GIRALDI, GIGLIO GREGORIO (1479-1552), 
Ital. scholar; learned Gk. under Chaloondylaa and 
wrote works on classical lit. and antiquities. 

GIRALDI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1504-73), 
Ital. poet ; author of Ercole (epic), Orbecche and 
other tragedies, and Htcaiommiihi (.short stories), 
some of \^ich served as the basis of plays by Shake- 
speare and others. 

GIRALDUS GAMBRENSIS (e. 1146-1220), 

Welsh historian ; hia election to see of St. David’s 
was never confirmed ; wrote Topographia Hibernicat 
Itinerarium OambricB — works of considerable value, 
though marked partisanship. 

GIRANDOLE, a table candelabrum with branching 
lights ; usually of silver or other motaL 

GIRARD, STEPHEN (1750-1831), Amer. philan- 
thropist ; b. Bordeaux, !^ance ; settled in Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., 1776 ; amassed fortune in coramorce ; 
founded a bank, 1812 ; lent government large sum, 
1814 ; did great service during epidemics, 1793, 1797- 
98 ; left money to charities, founding orphan ooiiego. 

GIRARDIN, DELPHINE DE (1804-55), Fr. 
poetess, novelist, and dramatist of some eminence. 
Her novels include La Canne de Monsieur de Balzac ; 
and her plays, Cliopdtre, Lady Tartuje^ and Le Chapeau 
d'un horloger. 

GIRARDIN, Emile de (I 8O2-8I), Pr. journalist; 
wrote novel supporting cause of illegitimate 

children ; founded popular periodicals ; m. Delphino 
Gay, the authoress. 

GIRARDON, FRANgOIS (1628-1715), Fr. 
sculptor ; decorated Versailles Palace ; chief work is 
Richelieu’s tomb in the Sorbonne, Paris, 

GIRART DE ROUSSILLON (IX. cent.), Bur- 
gundian hero of a Xll.-cont. romance; famed, like 
his wife, Bertha, for valour and piety. 

GIRASOL, mineral ; usually called £lre-opal ; dark 
red. See Opal. 

GIRGA, Gibobh (28* 19' N., 31* 69' E.), town, on 
Nile, Upper Egypt ; has very ancient R.C. monastery ; 
pottery. Pop. 17,913. 

GIRGENTI (37* 18' N., 13* 23' E.), town (ancient 
Agr%genlum)f Sicily ; bp.’s see, cathedral ; sulphur 
mines in vicinity. Pop. 25,024. 

GIRISHK (31* 45^^ N., 64® 22' E.), vUlage and 
fort, on river Helmund, Afghanistan, 

GIRNAR (21* 30' N., 74® 42' E.). sacred hiU, 
Kathiawar, W. India ; numerous ruined Jain temples. 

GIRODET DE ROUSSY, ANNE LOUIS (1767- 
1824), Fr.^ artist ; pupil of David ; pioneer of the 
romantio in Fr. art ; amongst hia best-known works 
are ETidymion, Danae, and Atala au Toinbeau, 

GIRONDE (44® 60' N.. 0® 30' W.), maritime 
department, S.W. France, formed from part of old 
province Quyenne ; chief rivers, Dordogne and Garonne ; 
surface generally flat, W. portion along sea coast 
consisting of sandy dunes planted wdth pines, and 
interspersed with lagoons, from which large quantities 
of salt are obtain^ ; extensive vineyards ; some 
grain, vegetable, and fruit-growing; varied manu- 
factures ; chief product, wine ; capital, Bordeaux. 
Area, 4140 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 829,095. 

GIRONDISTS, Fr. political party in Revolutionary 
times, so called because several leading members 
represented province of Qironde ; guiding spirit 


was Madame Roland, wife of a deputy ; among 
conspicuous members were Brissot, Vergniaud, 
Condorcet, Guadet, Isnard, Gensonn^, Barbaroux. 
They formed minlBlry in 1792 ; consented to king’s 
death, but had no part in Sep. massacres, and wished 
to establish orderly government. The invasion of 
France by Austrians and Prussians threw chief power 
into hands of extremists, and in Convention formed 
for government of nation no G. was a member ; their 
moderation had excited suspicion, and they fell viotims 
to fanaticism of Committee of Publio Safety, over 
forty being guillotined. 

Lamartine, Ilistoire dr a Girondina (Eng. trans.). 

OIRTIN, THOMAS (1776-1802), Eng. artist; 
friend of Turner, and a pioneer of modem Eng. water- 
colour painting. His landscapes and etohmga are 
valued by collectors. 

GIRT ON COLLEGE, college for women aOiliated 
to Cambridge University; about 160 students; may 
attend University classes. 

GIRVAN (66^ 14' N., 4® 61' W.), market town, 
watering-place, Ayrshire, Scotland ; herring Ashing ; 
weaving. Pop. (1911) 4467. 

GIRY, ARTHUR (1848-99), Fr. writer; wrote 
Manuel dt diplomaiique^ part of Monumenta OermanicB 
hiatorica ; also produced new edit, of Thoophilus’s 
Diveraarum Artium Schedula^ and Carolingian chronicles. 

GISBORNE (38® 45' S., 178® 1' E.), seaport, on 
Poverty Bay, New Zealand ; landing-place of Captain 
Cook, 1769. Pop. 6000. 

GISORS (49^ 16' N., 1® 53' E.), town, France; 
cloth and leather manufactures. Pop. 4800. 

GISSING, GEORGE ROBERT (1857-1903), Eng. 
novelist and critic ; most of his novels deal with life’s 
seamy side, but, in his later work, there was a brighter 
outlook. Ho also wrote a study of Dickens. 

GITSCHIN (60® 27' N., 16® 23' E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria ; scene of defeat of Austrians by Prussians, 
1866. Pop. (1911) 10,204. 

GIUDICI, PAOLO EMILIANO (1812-72), ItaL 
author ; wrote History of ItaL Lit, 

GIUGLIANO, town, Naples, Italy. Pop. 15,000. 

GIULIO ROMANO, GiULio Di PiBTBo Filippo 
db’ Giannozzi (c. 1492-1646), Ital. artist and architect; 
b. Rome; ed. under Raphael, and became, after his 
master, head of the Rom. school ; assisted Raphael 
in many important works in the Vatican, ana the 
* Battle of Constantine and ‘ The Apparition of the 
Cross’ were entirely from his brush. Some of his 
greatest works were executed for the ducal jpalaoe at 
Slantua ; ho restored the Cathedral ; and, bemg a pro- 
libc worker in several mediums, he lived in affluence. 

GIUNTA PISANO (d. e. 1235), Ital. painter whose 
Crucifix (at PiBa) is treasure of arohasology rather than 
art ; lacked technique. 

GIURGEVO, Rumanian GiURonr (43® 63' N., 26® 
66' E.), town, river port, on Danube, Rumania ; ex- 
ports timber, grain. Pop. 16,000. 

GIUSTI, GIUSEPPE (1809-60), Ital satirical 
poet ; writer of remarkably original gifts ; first won 
notoriety with La Ohigliotteria (‘ The Guillotine ’). 
Other works include Oingillino, an attack upon the 
Treasury administration, and Sant* Amhrogio, Eng. 
trans. by W. D. Howells and Mrs. T. A. Trollope. 

GIUSTINIANI, AGOSTINO (1470-1636), mem- 
ber of notable Ital. family; pub* polyglot <^it. of 
Psalter ; prof, of Arabic and Hebrew at Paris. Bbb- 
NABDO G. (1408-89) wrote on Venetian history. 
Lorbnzo G. (1380-1465), patriarch in 1451. Pavlo 
G. (1444-1502) was famous preacher ; wrote exegetioa] 
works. Vincenzo Q. ( XVII. cent. ) formed apt ooileotion. 

GIVET (50® 9' N., 4® 49' E.), town, on Meuse, 
Ardennes, France; formerly fortified; lead-pencils. 
Pop, 7000. 

GIVORS (46® 35' N., 4® 46' E.), town, Rhdne, 8.E. 
Franco ; iron and glass manufactures ; coal mines. 

GJALLAR (Scan, xn^h.), the horn which Heimdall 
blows to give notiee to the ioda of those arriving at the 
bridge, Btfraet, 
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GLAGB BAY (46* 12' N., f)0* W.), ciW, port 
entry, Capo Breton Island, Nova Scotia, (janada ; 
ooal-fields. Pop. 7000. 

GLACIAL PERIOD, ICB Ao®, sometimevS called 
Pleifltoceno Period {q.v.)t bat this term is generally used 
only in oonnootion with the flora and fauna oi the 
period. 

The Q. P. refers to that epoch of the post-Tertiary 
system during which nearly all parts of the globe N. of 
lat. 60® were under ice. Traces of glacial action are 
found chiefly in the Highlands of Scotland, the Jura 
Mountains, Black Forest, Himalayas, and N. America. 
The most important member of the Glacial strata is 
the Boulder Clay (</.•. ), an unstratifiod clay in which 
are embedded boulders marked by glacial action, 
which may also be seen on rock surfaces and Giants' 
Kettles (^.e.). 

The Glacial Deposits are developed on a Urge scale 
in N. America where, as in Europe, the clays are separ- 
ated by the interglacial deposits. 

GLACIER is a Urge mass of snow which under 
preesure becomes granular and is finally transformed 
mto dense clear ioe, which still retains the granuUr 
crystalline structure. Snow collects above the fuow- 
line, and when there is a certain weight moves down- 
wards, reaching a point where the melting is not 
baUnoed by the fmw-fall, i.e. below the snow-lint. 
Here it is termed a g., its form depending on the shape 
of the ground over which it flows. — Vallit GLAcntBS 
are long and narrow. — Pucdmont Glacier is a lobn- 
Uted mass made by the convergence of long, nairow 
processes. — Glut Glacier is formed in a hoUow on 
the edge of a snow- field. The g. is fed from the snow- 
field and ends when the waste of ice is greater than the 
supply. The material which the g. collects after it 
loaves the snow- field, morainic material, is distributed 
by the streams. It is this d6bris which polishes the 
rocks, and the fragments it grinds off are called boulder- 
clay or tile. A y -shaped valley ont out by streams is 
transformed into a \J -shaped valley by ice action. — 
Ioe-Tables consist of Urge stonos which prevent the 
ice below melting and remain on the top of an ice 
pilUr. Small stones absorb heat, melt the ice, and sink 
mto the g. When a g. roaches the sea portions break 
off and form icebergs (7. u. under lea). 

Chamberlin, Theory of Glacial Motion (1910). 

GLACIS, natural, or arlifioUl, slope outside a 
fortification. 

GLADBACH, or Beroisoh-Gladbagh (51* N., 
7® 8' B.), town, Rhenish PmssU, Germany ; paper and 
metal industries. Pop. (1910) 15,213. 

GLADBACH, or Mt/NCHBN- G lad BACH (51® 33' N., 
6® 25' B.), town, Rhenish Prussia, Germany ; centre of 
cotton industry. Pop. (1910) 66,410. 

GLADIATORS, professional combatants who 
fought in arena of Rom. theatres ; practice began in 
264 B.a at Rome, and spread throughout Rom. 
Empire, until no town of any size was without its 
gladUtorUl combats. G's were generally sUves, 
prisoners of war, or condemned oriminaU. mien a 
was so wounded as to bt unable to fight any longer, hia 
antagonist stood over him with uplifted sword ready 
to sUy him if the spectators willed hU death, which 
they indicated by turning their thumbs inwards. 
Constantine issued a decree against the barbarous 
practice in 326, but it did not entirely cease until the 
time of the Emperor Thoodoric, about 600 a.d. 

GLADIOLUS, a genus of herbaceous monocotyle- 
donous plants, natural order Iridacece, belonging to 
the mountains of the S. hemisphere. ITie corm 
is solid and fibrous, the leaves long and narrow, the 
flowers form a terminal spike, are funnel-shaped with 
the wide end upwards. 

GLADSHEIM (Scandinavian myth.), the dwelling- 
place of Odin, which embraces also Valhalla. 

C7LAD8TONE (23® 60' S., 161® 15' E.), seaport., 
Clinton Bay, Queensland, Australia; gold and man- 
ganese mines. 

GLADSTOtfE, JO^ HALL (1827-1902), Eng. 


chemist ; investigated various points in physical 
and elftotro-ohem. ; popularised the spectroscope 
and pub. researches on explosives, mass action, and 
phosphorus. 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART (1809-98), 
Brit, statesman ; b. Liverpool ; ed. Eton and Oxford, 
where be was prominent debater at Union at time 
of Reform Bill. Hia strong churohmanship made 
him look to Tory party for safety from revolutionary 
measures, and in 1839 he was described by Macaulay 
as the ' rising hope of the stern unbending Tories.' 
He was M.P. for Newark, 1833 ; Junior Lord of 
Treasury under Peel, 1834 ; Under Colonial Sec., 
1835. Jhi Peel's second administration he became 
successively vice-pres. (1841) and pros. (1843) of 
Board of TVade ; had considerable share in revising 
Customs tariff. Resigning office in 1845, Q. was 
outside Parliament during great Com Lew movement, 
which, with Cobden’s struggle for free trade, attracted 
hij attention and probably initiated his gradual 
change from Toryism to Liberalism ; M.P. for Oxford, 
1847; first great speech delivered, 1862, in reply 
to scathing attack by Disraeli during debate on latter's 
Budget. Chancellor of Exchequer in 1863, ho 
made first of his remarkable Budget speeches, and 
proved his financial genius ; High Commiaaioner to 
Ionian Isles, 1859; again became Chancellor under 
Palmerston, 1869 ; abolished paper duty, 1861 ; 
became leader of Lower House, 1866 ; failed to carry 
Reform Bill. G. succeeded Lord Russell as Liberal 
leader in 1867 ; while in opposition carried bill for 
abolition of Church rates; became Prime Minister, 
1868 ; disestablished Irish Cliurch, 1809 ; passed 
Etlucation and Irish Land Acts, 1870, and Ballot 
Act, 1872. In 1873 he failed to carry bill concerning 
Irish University Education, and in 1874 he dissolved 
Parliament and resigned Liberal leadership. 

* Bulgarian Atrocities ' in 1876 led him to attack 
Disraeli's foreign policy and defence of Turks. Again 
beoomii^ Premier, 1880, he turned attention to Ireland, 
passed (S)ercion and Land Acts, 1881, Crimes Act, 
1882. Khartum disaster of 1885 aroused hostility to 
government, on which votes of censure were moved 
by Opposition; defeated on Budget Bill, 1886, O.'s 
government resigned. He again became Premier, 
1886 ; his introduction of Homo Rule Bill caused 
split in Liberal party, and G. again resigned, and for 
SIX years remained in opposition, once more taking 
office as Premier in 1892 ; having failed to earry his 
Home Rule Bill in 1894, he retired to private life. 
One of the greatest of Parliamentary aebaters, G. 
had great gift of eloquence, a genius for finance, a 
scholarly mind, and a deeply religious nature. 

Morley, Life of Gladstone (1903). 

GLAIR, glazing preparation, made with white of egg 
and other ingredients, used in bookbinding. 

GLAISHER, JAMES (1809-1903), Brit, meteor- 
ologist ; did balloon research on humidity of air ; Meteor- 
ology of England (1860) and other works. . 

GLAMI8 (66® 37' N., 3® 1' W.), village, Forfarshire, 
Scotland ; castle associated with Shakespeare's Maebeth. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE (51® 35' N., 3® 30' W.), most 
southerly county, Wales. Bounded N. by Breclmock- 
shire, W. by Monmouth* S. by Bristol Channel, B. by 
Carmarthen. Area, 855 sq. miles. Most important 
county in Wales, owing to enormous mineral produc- 
tions. N. is rugged mountainous region (highest point, 
Llangeinor) with rich coal-fields ; in o. are fertile wooded 
valleys, finest being Vale of Glamorgan ; beautiful water- 
falls in valley of Neath, but much of beauty of county 
destroyed by industrial operations. Magnificent olin 
scenery on coast ; chief headlands, Nash and Lavemook 
Points, Worms and Mumble Heads, Whiteford Point ; 
indentations, Swansea Bay, Bui^ estuary, mouths of 
Taff and Ogmore. Principal rivers, Rhymney, Taff, 
Tawe, Neath, flow into Bristol ChanneL Chief towM 
include Cardiff, Swansea, Cowbridge, Morthyr-Tydvil, 
Neath, and Aberavon. Fertile soil, crops rais^ ; 
sheep and ponies reared ; dairy-forming, flshi&g* 
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Mining chief industry. Anthracite, coking-coal, iron- 
8tone» and limestone produced ; tin, copper, and lead 
smelted ; machines, ohemicals, tools, paper, etc. ; 
Mauulaotured iron and steel- works. Among many 
hne mined castle# are those of Caerphilly, Casteu 
Cocb, Coity, Llantrosant, Uanbleihian, Newcastle, 
Swansea, and Pennard ; cusi les of Cardiff, St. Donat’s, 
St. Fagan’s, Penrice, Dunraven, and Fonmon are 
restored ; there are several interesting churches ; large 
number of sculptured stones and some famous bone- 
oaves in Gower. Pop. (1911) 1,130,818. * 

GLANDERS (Faboy), contagious disease occurring 
in horses, asses, and mules, and communicable by 
them to man, caused by a bacilltis, the Bacillus 
rnallci ; in man it usually starts at the hands or face, 
swellings appear which break down and ulcerate, 
accompanied by fever and a feeling of general min. 
The swellings and ulcerations may also occur biter 
in internal organs, and blood-poisoning develops, 
usually loading to death. The treatment is to excise 
the affcoted part before the disease becomes genoralised. 

GLANVILL or GLANVIL, JOSEPH (1636-80), 
Kng. philosophic writer ; wrote The Vanity of Dogma- 
tisingt Philosophical Contiderntions concerning the 
Existence of Sorcerers and Sorcery. 

GLANVILL, RANULF DE (d. 1190), chief 

justiciary of England ; author of the historically valu- 
able legal work, Traetaius de Legibus et Oonsuetudinibus 
Regni Anglice ; Eng. trana by John Beamoa (1812). 

GLAPTHORNE, HENRY (fl. 1635-47). Eng. 
poet and dramatist ; author of Whik/iall (1642) and j 
other poems di-'playmg Royalist sympathies, algo j 
some tragedies and comedies ; Flays and Poems 
(1874). 

GLARUS, Glaius (47* 2' N., 9* 4' E.), canton, 
Switzerland, between Schwya and St. Gall ; surface 
almost entirely mountainous, rising in the Jodi to 
height of 11,887 ft. ; traversed by Linth and affluente ; 
severe climate; occupation chiefly pastoral ; sheep and 
cattle- rearing, cheese- making ; cotton manufacturea ; 
joined Swiss Confederation, 1352. Capital, Glarls; 
textile manufactures. Pop. (1910), canton, 33,316; 
town, 6089. 

GLAS, GEORGE (1725-66), Scot, merchant 
adventurer ; founded Port Hillsborough, trading 
station on N.W. coast of Africa ; murdered by mutin- 
ous sailors. 

GLAS, JOHN (1695-1773), Soot, cleric; b. Auchter- 
muchty, Fife ; ordained 1719; founded sect known 
as Glasites (g.v.); deposed from ministry for renounc- 
ing Presbyterian tenets in 1730; wrote Testimony of 
King of Maiiyrs. 

GLASGOW (55® 6P N., 4® 16' W,), city, chief com- 
mercial and manufacturing centre of Scotland, situated 
on both sides of rivor Clyde, some 22 miles from 
estuary, in county of Lanark ; second ciW in British 
Isles ; incorporated Gov an, Partick, PoUokshaws, 
and adjoining districts. G. is a well-built town, 
masonry solid and substantial ; older parts snualid 
but newer districts pleasant ; many streets are broad 
and open, the moat important being SauchiehaU, 
Buchanan, Union, and Argyle Streets. Of the many 
squiares, most important are : Glasgow Green (in 
S.E.), with Nelson’s monument. People’s Palace, 
museum, and art gallery ; George Square, surrounded 
by handsome public and municipal buildings and 
statues ; West End Park (crossed by Kelvin Rivor), 
contains Stewart Memorial and magnificent Corpora- 
tion Art Galleries ; others are Queen's Park in S.W., 
and Alexandra Park. There are many handsome 
buildings, but the only one of any historical interest is 
t e Cathedral, situated in N.E., built in Early Eng. 
C otMo style, and with beautiful orypt and stained- 
glass windows. Q. University (now an imposing 
building on Gilmorehill) was founded c. 1451 by 
Bishop TumbulL There are three terminal railway 
stations, and in every direction electric tramways 
extend long distances. Q. has made rapid strides 
in municipal enterprise ; the Town Council owns 


the tramways, electric light, gas, and water-supply 
(brought from Loch Katrine). 

Q. owes much of its prosperity and progress to its 
proximity to rich fields of coal and ironstone. The 
harbour extends from Glasgow Bridge to joining of 
Kelvin and Clyde, and there are six miles of quay 
Both banks of the Clyde are lined for many miles with 
shipbuilding yards and engineering works. Ship- 
bunding is the great industry — vess^ of every type 
being built, from liners and battleships downwarcu. 
Iron-founding is an industry of vast importance ; 
manuiaotures of steam tubes — boilers, locomotives, 
maohinerv, etc. ; muslin and other textiles ; chemicals, 
paper* gla«8» and china works ; spinning, dyeing, 
brewing, and many other industries. 

Although only of much oommorcial importance since 
Union of Scotland and England, G. dates back to e, 
660. Pop. (1911) 784,465; with extensions (1912), 
over 1,000,000. 

Bell and P..ton, O., its Municipal Organ isaiions ; 
Muir, Qlasgow in 1901; Primrose, Mediaeval Glasgow. 

GLASGOW, ELLEN ANDERSON GHOLSON 
(1874- ), Amer. novelist. 

GLASITES, Sandemanians, Prot. sect, originated 
(1725) in Scotland by John Glas (g.v.) ; aimed at inde- 
pendent church government and simple doctrine. 

GLASS is a complex solution of many subatanoes, 
chiefly silicates and borates. Solidification occurs 
without any change in structure, and g. is often spoken 
of as a * congeal(^ liquid.’ Q. is a typical vitreous 
body with an amorphous structure. Although a largo 
number of bodies can be obtained in the vitreous state, 
very few are used in g., because with many the cooling 
of the molten solution cannot be carried out quickly 
enough to avoid a component crystallising out at its 
own freezing-point {devitrification). Cost, as well as 
the risk of devitrification and the temperature of the 
furnaces, also restricts the choice of the substances 
used in g. manufacture. 

Industrially, therefore, g. is composed of mixed 
silicates of b^es^ those most in use l^ing the alkalies 
{Sodium and Potassium), the alkaline earths {Calcium, 
Magnesium, Strontium, and Barium), and oxides of Iron, 
Aluminium, and Lead. The properties of the g. depend 
on the base chosen, as does also its behaviour during 
manufacture. Lead and Barium give weight and 
brilliancy, and increase the fusibility and softnese 
during manufacture. Magnesium and Aluminium 
give a g. which stands red heat without softening. 
The alkalies increase the fusibility of g. and ensure its 
easy working, but reduce the chemical resistance of the 
finished article, which is hygrosoopio and apt to de- 
compose rapidly in a damp atmosphere. Even good g. 
— that is, g. containing less than 15 % alkali — is not 
stable. The prolonged action of water on the best g. 
extracts a small quantity of alkali, and steam aotivoly 
corrodes it. Water ana alkali remove silica. Water 
and acid tend to protect g., since it prevents the forma- 
tion of silicon hydrate, which permits the water to dis- 
solve out the alkali Phosphors and Hydrofluoric 
Acids both corrode g. ; the latter is used to etch g. 
Carbonic Acid in the presence of water dissolves the 
surface of g., rendering it liable to decomposition by 
bacteria. G. is photo- sensitive. Light produces 
colour changes in it, bringing out a brown or purple tint 
in g. made with manganese. The Tensile Strength of 
g. is said to be about 2j^ to 5 tons per sq. inch, and 
the Crushing Strength 3 to 8 tons per sq. inch. These 
two properties are both affected bv rate of cooling. 
The haraness depends on the rate of oooling as well as 
on the constituents. Q. is not a good conductor of 
heat, and the thicker it is, the more easily it is fractured, 
since tho inner wall expands, while the outer wall, 
remaining stationary, suffers from this tension and 
fractures. This has to be overoome in the manu- 
faoture of boiler gauge glasses, glass and metal junc- 
tions, etc. The ^rder g. is, the better it acts as an 
electric insulator. Transparency is the most essential 
property of g., and it is eetimatod that over 90 % oi it 
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is used for this. Even the best g. absorbs a certain 
amount of light. 

The manufacture of g. is controlled by the above 
facts, and the constituents, melting, and rate of cooling 
are so chosen as to adapt the g. as nearly as possible 
to the recjuiied object. The quality of the g. decreases 
with the impurities in the raw material ; therefore, the 
raw materiM should be pure and uniform. The silica 
is from sand, which must be dry and of uniform 
grain. For the ^st g. it must contain less than *05 % 
of Iron and not more than *05 % of other impurities. 
Sandstone is difficult to grind to uniform grain, and 
therefore cannot be used. Felspar is too expensive. 
ITie alkali used in the best g. is obtained from the Le 
Blanc or Ammonia Soda process, while salt-cake is used 
in the manufacture of inferior g. The calcium used in 
shteUg.y fjrestcd and blotvn g, is obtained as the car- 
bonate or as slaked lime. The Lead for iiini g. is intro- 
duced as red lead. For the special scientific, optical, 
and technical glasses specially prepared salts of 
Barium f Magnesium, and Zinc aro employed. Alumin- 
ium is added in the form of felspar or as hydrate. The 
tanks or pots used in the manufacture arc made of fire- 
clay if they have to resist heat and the solvent action 
of e., or of silica brick if they have only the latter to 
witnstand. 

The furnaces are fed by gas generated in gas pro- 
ducers. In the furnace the gas meets with hot air and 
the mixture burns rapidly, and if properly proportioned 
gives very high temperatures. The materials are 
mixed very carefully, and when the mixture is uniform 
in colour and material the heating commences. The 
silica is supposed to act as an acid ; all the carbon 
dioxide is expelle<i, and silicates of sodium and calcium 
remain in combination and solution with one another, 
80 that the contents of the furnace are a mass of 
transparent glass with many bubbles. The bubbles 
are disongag^ by boiling, the g. then being ‘ fine.^ 
The surface is skimmed and the temperature reduced. 
The g. is now ready to be worked. If the g. is to bo 
blown it is removed by gatheritig. A hot rod is dipped 
repeatedly into the mixture, and when some pounds 
have adhered the worker blows through the rod and 
a hollow sphere of g. is obtained. From this sphere I 
articles are made by pre.ssure, moulds or blocks with 
or without further blowing. 

Hxnd-Blown G. has not the regularity of mould- 
made g., but contact deprives the latter of its brilliancy. 
Pbxssed G. is made by pressing the g. into the mould 
by means of a metal plunger. The articles have to be 
made in pieces to allow of the extraction of the plunger. 
They lack brilliancy, and the joins can be detected. 
RotJOH Plate G. is made by ladling the molten mass 
on to a table and rolling it with a roller, after which it 
is cooled by passing through a tunnel, the temperature 
of which decreases from one end to the other. 
Polished Plate G. is cooled in special chambers very 
slowly, and the surface is then ground, smoothed, and 
polished. Ckown G. was gathered into a hollow sphere, 
which was flung on to a rotating plate. The disc thus 
obtained had a thick centre with wavy lines surround- 
ing it, but lacked all surface marking, such as rolled 
g. has. It is now used only for microscope slides and 
cover-glasses, where its marked surface is valuable. 
Optical G. is the only g. which is allowed to cool 
in situ. This secures perfect homogeneity. Trans- 
parency, absence of colour, chemical solubility, and 
special refractive index are other essential characters. 

The usual method of colouring g. articles is to heat 
and apply small rods of coloured g. in the required 
quantity. Copper and gold in the reduced state colour 
g. ruby, that from gold being the lighter, more regular 
and uniform in tint. Chromium tints g. green ; uranium, 
a fluorescent yellow ; manganese, pinkish purple ; cobalt, 
a de^ blue. Aluminium imparts an opal ofifect. 
MetalUe lustres are got by fusing a layer of particles of 
the metal on to the top of the g. 

Shenstone, Class - Blowing Methods ; Roseuhain, 
Class Manufacture^ 


Stained Glass is an art of N. Europe which arose 
in the XII. cent., and reached its turning-point in 
Tudor times. The development of mosaics and 
frescoes on the walls of ItaL churches rendered it 
an unnecessary art in that country, consequently the 
finest examples are to bo found in the older cathedrals 
and churcliGs of France and England. The best 
work is now done, as it was in the Middle Ages, by 
the method known as * mosaic glass.’ First a design 
is prepared representing the figures in the proposed 
picture ; then the glazier works out the main portions 
in various kinds of coloured glass ; after which the 
artist develops in pigment all the delicate shadings of 
draperies, tlie lines of the figures, etc., and when this 
is completed the colours are fixed by firing. * Mosaic 
glass ’ may be distinguished by the characteristic 
way in which the leads, or calms, do not follow the 
outlines of the figures, but boldly intersect them, 
enclosing rich and variegated plots of colour. An 
inferior method, known as ‘enamelled glass,’ proceeds 
by painting entirely on white glass and fusing the 
pigments to fix them. The loads, in this case, follow 
the contours of the design, and are concealed ; but 
transparency is lost and the effect is blurred. 

L. F. Day, A Book about Stained and Painted Class 
(1909) ; Eden, Ancient Stained and Painted Class 
(19i:i). 

GLASSBRENNER, ADOLF (1810-76). Ger. 
humorist; author of Neuer Reineke Fuchs, Qedichte, 
Die verkehrte Welt, ©to. 

GLASS-EELS, see Eels. 

GLASSITES, see Glasites. 

GLA8SIUS, SALOMO (1693-1656), Ger. Biblical 
commentator who took important part in religious or- 
ganisation of Gotha. 

GLASSWORT, genus of chenopodiacoous herbs, 
found on seashore ; ash gives soda. 

GLASTONBURY (51® 9' N., 2® 33' W.). municipal 
borough, Somersetshire, England. Tradition has it 
that Joseph of Arimathoa brought here Holy 
Grail and founded first Christian Church in Britain. 
Abbey, erected VIII. cent., was destroyed by Danes 
and rofoundod by St. Dunstan (X. cent.) ; again 
destroyed (XII. cent.) and rebuilt. Other notable 
buildings are tower on Tor- Hill, Pilgrims’ Inn (XV. 
cent.), Tribunal, and Abbots’ Barn; quaint town, 
with many houses built of stones from cathedral. 
Manufactures include mats, gloves, pottery. Pop. 
(1911)4251. 

GLATIGNY, JOSEPH ALBERT ALEXANDRE 

(1839-73), Fr. poet; author of Les Filches d*or and 
Qilles et pasquins. 

GLATZ (50® 26' N., 16® 39' E.), fortified town, 
Silesia, Germany; machinery, textiles. Pop. (1910) 
17,095. 

GLAUBER'S SALTS, SoDIlTM SULPHATE 
(Na 2 S 04 , lOHyO), a transparent, colourless, oryatalUne, 
prismatic substance, with a salt taste, obtained by 
the action of sulphuric acid on sodium chloride (common 
salt) and other sodium salts ; first described by Johann 
Rudolf Glauber (1603-68); it occurs native in 
parts of Spain, western N. America, and the Russ. 
Caucasus, as well as in certain mineral waters {e.g, 
Frederiolwhall) and sea-water. It is used medicinally 
as a purgative, being safe and easily taken by children. 

GLAUCHAU, town, Saxony, Germany ; manu- 
factures woollen materials, calicoes, and dyes. Pop. 
25,194. 

GLAUCOMA, see Eye. 

GLAUCONITE, green crystalline mineral occurring 
in mud on floor of ocean and in greensands, in some 
Tertiary rocks and Eocene sands, and largely in 
J.iower Cretaceous rocks ; is hydrous silicate of iron and 
potassium; found generally in clusters of minute 
particles. 

GLAUCUS (classical myth.).— (1) Son of Sisyijhus. 
torn in pieces by his own horses ; (2) Lycian prince, 
slain by Ajax in Trojan War ; (3) s. of Minos, accident- 
ally smothered in pot of honey, but miraculously restored 
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to life; (4) fisherman of Anthedon (Bmotia), after- 
wards ohanged into a soa-god. 

GliAUX, genus of primulaceous plants, found on 
seashore ; pink flower ; common in Britain. 

GXJiZING, the craft of the skilled workman, 
known as a gUizier, who fits panes of glass into window- 
sashes, doors, eto. Besides various measuring and 
other tools, including the diamond, for cutting pur- 
OSes, putty-knife, etc., the chief materials used in 
xing the glass are putty, ^ or beading. Sometimes 
a bed of rubber or other material is used instead of 
putty. 

GLAZUNOV, ALEXANDER CONSTANTINO- 
VIGH (1865- ); Russ, musical composer; his 

symphonies include The Kremlin, The Forest, and 
Stenka Razin. 

GLEBE, in England, land pertaining to an ecclesi- 
astical benefice, from which the incumbent derives 
his income. In Scotland glebe is regulated by the 
Glebe Lands (Scotland) Act, 1866. 

GLEE, an unaccompanied vocal composilion for 
three or more voices ; in vogue at tho beginning of 
XVIII. cent. 

GLEET, 800 Gonorrhoea. 

GLEIG, GEORGE (175^-1840), Soot, episco- 
palian bp. of Brechin, 1808 ; primus of Scotland, 
1816 ; a zealous and reforming prelate. 

GLEIWITZ (50® 17' N., 18^40' E.), town, Pruss. 
Silesia, Germany ; iron foundries ; glass-works. J*op. 
(1910) 66,910. 

GLEN GREY <31® 30' S., 27® E.), division of Cape 
province, S. Africa ; native land sottioment. Poj>. 
(1911) 50,570 (whites, 773). 

GLENALMOND (56® 27' N., 3® 50' W.), village, 
Perthshire, Scotland ; .seat of Trinity Coll. (Episcopal). 

GLENCAIRN, EARLS OF.— William, 4th earl, 
supported Henry Vlll.’s Scot, policy. Alexander, 
5th earl, supported Reformation. William, 9(h earl, 
aided Charles II. ; Chancellor of Scotland, 1660. 
James, 14th earl, befriended Bums. 

GLENCOE.— (1) (56® 38' N., 4® 57' W.) deep valley, 
N. Argyllshire, Scotland ; scene of massacre of the 
MacDonalds, Feb. 1692. (2) town. Natal, S, Africa. 

GLENDALOUGH (53® 1' N., 6® 20' W.), valley, 
Wicklow, Ireland ; celebrated for incturosque scenery 
and ancient ecclesiastical ruins. 

GLENDOWER, OWEN (c. 1359-1415). Welsh 
hero who opposed Henry IV., calling himself Prince 
of Wales ; carried on hara.ssing border warfare till 
1403, when he joined tho Percies, who were also in 
rebellion ; defeated in 1405 by Prince Henry, whoso 
capture of Harlech in 1409 ended war. 

GLENELG (34® 59' S., 138® 35' E.), watering-place, 
on Holdfast Bay, Adelaide County, S. Australia. 
Pop. 4600. 

GLENELG, CHARLES GRANT, Lord (1778- 
1866), Brit, statesman ; as Sec. for War and the 
Colonies, 1835-39, he failed in treatment of Canadian 
difficulties ; raised to peerage, 1835. 

GLENFINNAN, Scot, valley, Inverness-shire ; 
gathering-place of Prince Charlie’s clans, 1745, 

GLENGARIFF, or Glbnoarriff (51® 44' N., 9® 31' 
W.), village, onGlengariff harbour, County Cork, Ire- 
land ; tourist resort. 

GLENLIVET, Scot, valley, Banffshire ; scene of 
Prot. victory (1574) ; famous manufacture, whisky. 

GLENROY, Soot, valley, Inverness-shire ; famous 
for three superimposed natural terraces, parallel 
roads, supposed shorelines of ancient lakes, different 
levels. 

GLENS FALLS (43® 18' N., 73® 38' W.), village. 
Now York, U.S.A., on Hudson Rivor; lumber and 
paper manufactures. Pop. (1910) 16,243. 

GLENTILT (66® 62' N., 3® 46' W.), Soot, valley, 
Perthshire ; pass, Blair Athole to Braemar ; geologic- 
ally interesting evidence of denudation theory. 

GLEYRE, MARC CHARLES GABRIEL (1806- 
74), Fr. artist ; amongst his most notable canvases are 
Evening, The Delnge^ Rvih and Boaz, Minerva and the 


Nymphs ; a slow and careful painter, whose work is of 
high quality. 

GLIDDON, GEORGE ROBINS (1809-67), Eng. 
antiquary ; author of Ancient Egypt (1850) and other 
works. 

GLINKA, FEDOR NIKOLAEVICH (1788-1849), 
Russ, author ; famed for military songs, and his 
Letters of a Russian Officer (1815-16). 

GLINKA, MICHAEL IVANOVICH (1803-67), 
Russ, composer ; laid foundation of modern Russ* 
music ; composed A Life for the Tsar, national opera. 

GLOBE-FISHES, PuFFERS {Tetraodontidee), prickly 
skinned, bony fi.shos which are capable of inflating their 
body to a globe shape ; mostly inhabitants of tropical 
and temperate seas, though a few occur in large rivers. 

GLOBIOCEPHALUS, Keo Doi.futn Family. 

GLOGAU (51® 40' N., 16® 3' E.), fortified town, 
Germany, on Oder, Pruss. Silesia ; centre of wool 
trade ; various manufactures. Pop. 23,457. 

GLOMERIS, a genus of Millipedes. See Myria- 
PODA. 

GLORIA, Glory, first word of doxology, ‘ Glory be 
to the Father,’ etc., Gloria in excelsis (Glory be to God 
on High). 

GLORIOSA, gonns of tropical, liliaceous, climbing 
plants ; red or yellow flowers. 

GLOSS (from Gk. gloesa, ‘ language ’). — The word 
‘ gloss * means a comment or explanation of a word 
or ];)a8sage, the writer of which is called a ‘ glossator * ; 

* glossary ’ is a tabulated list of words requiring 
special explanation, and the maker is known as a 
‘ glossjirist.’ During the Alexandrian period the 
glossing of tho early Gk. poets became common, and 
amongst the notable writers engaged in the work were 
Philctus of Cos, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Apion, 
Suidas. Two famous glosses on the Lat. Vulgate are 
VValafrid Strabo’s Qlossa Ordinaria (IX. cent.) and 
tho Qlossa Interlinearis of Anselm of Laon (c, 1100). 
At a later period the glossing of works on civil and 
canon law was eagerly taken up by scholars, a notable 
example of the kind being Corpus Juris Olossatum, of a 
XIII.-cent. writer, Accursius. Subsoquontly the mak- 
ing of glosses upon a great variety of works became 
widespread amongst all cultured peoples. Tyrwhitt’s 
Glossary to Chaucer (1775) may bo referred to as an 
example of many modern works of the kind. 

GLOSSINA, see under House- Fly. 

GLOSSOP (63® 27' N., 1® 58' W.), market town, 
Derbyshire, England ; cotton manubxctures. Pop. 
(1911) 21,688. 

GLOSSOTHERIUM, an extinct Edentate (y.v.). 

GLOUCE8TER.— (1) (51® 62' N., 2® 15' W.) city, 
capital of Gloucestershire, England ; parliamentary and 
county borough and port, on Severn. Ancient historic^ 
town with beautiful cathedral, once Benedictine 
abbey; architecture chiefly Norman and Perpendicular; 
central tower, whispering gallery, and cloisters are 
particularly fine. Among other buildings are New 
EpL'=?copal Palace, We.'it Gate (XII, cent.), New Inn 
(c. 1450), and Guildhall. Connected with Sharpness by 
G. and Berkeley Canal. Shipbuilding, foundries, 
chemical works. Pop. (1911) 60,029. (2) (42® 34' N., 

70® 40' W.) city and seaport, Massachusetts, U.S.A, ; 
excellent harbour ; chief seat of cod, mackerel, and 
halibut fisheries in U.S. ; important granite quarries ; 
settled by Eng. colonists, known as Dorchester 
adventurers, in 1623-25. Pop. (1910) 24,398. (3) 
(39® 62' N., 75® 12' W.) G. City, New Jersey, U.S. A., 
on Delaware, op[)osito Philadelphia; cotton and 
woollen manufactures. Pop. (191(5) 9462. 

GLOUCESTER, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM 
OF, dukedom held by various royal princes ; last 
duke d. 1834. Earldom was formerly held by Clares 
and Desponsers. 

GLOUCESTER, GILBERT DE CLARE, EARL 
OP (1243-95), Eng. soldier; prominent figure in the 
baronial wars of Henry III. ’a time, and instrumental 
in securing the accession of Edward 1. (1272). 

GLOUCESTER, HUMPHREY, DUKE OP 
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(1391-1447), Eng. soldier; s. of Henry IV. and Mary 
d© Bohun 4 present at Aginconrt, 1416 ; acted aa 
regent iuring Henry V.’s absence in Franco, 1421, 
1422 ; Protector during Henry Vl.’a minority, manag- 
ing home adairs during Bedford’s absence in France ; 
patron of learning. 

GLOUCESTER, RICHARD D£ CLARE, EARL 

OF {1222-62), Eng. soldier; the moat powerful peer 
of hia day, and leader of the barons in their rising 
against Henry III. 

GLOUCESTER, ROBERT, 1ST EARL OP (d. 
1147), Enff. soldier; illegitimate 3. of Henry f. ; fought 
for Matilda against Stephen ; won battle of Lincoln, 
1141. 

GLOUCESTER, THOMAS OP WOODSTOCK, 
1ST DUKE OP (1365-97), Eng. statesman; s. of 
Edward III. ; practically ruled England, 1386-S9 ; 
arrested on charge of plotting against Richard II., 
1397 ; soon afterwards died, or was killed, at Calais. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE (6l* 45' N., 2* 30' \V.), 
W. midland county, England, situated on estuary 
and lower course) of Severn. Bounded N. by Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire, E. by Oxford- 
shire, S. by Berkshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, W. by 
estuary of Severn and Monmouthshire. Area. 1228 sq. 
miles. Chief towns : Gloucester (capital), Cheltenham, 
Tewkesbury, and part of Bristol. Surface is variecl, 
with three dislinct features: E., Cotawold Hills (high- 
est, Qeeve Hill) ; centre, rich, fertile valleys of Severn 
and other rivers ; VV., Forest of Dean. Most important 
rivers include Avon, Lower Avon, Wye, and Thames. 
Sheep-farming is carried on in hills ; in valleys pasture- 
land, orchards, woods, and dairy-farms where cele- 
brate Q. cheese is made. W. are coal-Oelda of Forest 
of Dean and Bristol. Other minerals include iron, 
ochre, building-stone, freestone, and quartz. Manu- 
factured — woollens, cottons, silk, gloves, glass, hard- 
ware. Extensive canal system. Most not-eworthy 
antiquities are: oath’s of G. and Bristol; churches 
of Tewkesbury and Cirencester ; many fine pariah 
churches ; remains of Hay las Abbey and castles of 
Berkeley, Thornbury, and Sudeloy. Pop. (1911) 
329,037. 

Oloucesterahire, in Victoria County Histories. 

GLOVE, covering for the hanci, usually made of 
fine dressed skins, silk, wool, or cotton. * Kid ’ 
gloves, made from kid or sheep-skin, are largely 
made in Paris and other Pr. towns. The most delicate 
kinds are usually described as suede, in which the 
inner side of the skin is dressed ; and glac4, the outer 
side. As regartls the history of g’s they appear to 
have been used from very early times, and are referred 
to in Homer’s Odyssey. They probably reached their 
most decorative stage, in Eni^and, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, wlien they were often jewelled and other- 
wise ornamented. In mediaeval times the throwing 
down of a glove was a symbol of defiance. 

Beck, Gloves, (heir Annals and Associations (1883). 

GLOVER, SIR JOHN HAWLEY (1829-85), Brit, 
administrator ; was administrator of Lagos ; served 
in the Ashanti War (1873); afterwards gov. of New- 
foundland, and subsequently of Leeward Islands. 

GLOVER, RICHARD (1712-85), Eng. poet ; wrote 
two epics, Leonidas and The Athenaid ; also two 
tragedios ; best remembered by hia ballad, Hosier's Ghost. 

GLOVERBVILLE (43* 2' N., 74* 20' W.), city. 
New York, .U.S.A. ; large glove- making and leather- 
finishing factories. Pop. (1910) 20,642. 

GLOW-WORMS, see under Poltmorfha. 

GLOXINIA, genua of tropical, gocneriaceous herbs ; 
violet fiowers ; also greenhouse plant, genus Sinmngia, 
especially iS. speciosa. 

GLUCINIUM, see Bbbylltum. . 

GLUCK, CHRISTOPH WILLIBAZJD, or 
Rittxb VOIT Gluok (1714-87), Ger. composer; 
b. near Neumarkt ; studied at Vienna and Milan, 
where first opera, Artaaerse, was presented (1741), 
followed by Vemofoon, Ariamene, Foro, and others 
belonging to old school of Ital. opera ; visited England, 


1745; greatly impressed by Handel’s works, and later in 
Paris by Rameau’s cmeras; settled in Vienna, 1766. 
Between 1762 and 1769 G. produced first great operas 
of new type : Orpheus and Ewridice, AlcesU (with 
explanatory prefaces), and Paris and Helena ; visited 
Paris, and sucoossfully brought out a musio drama, 
Iphiginie en Aulide, 1774, and Armide, 1777. His 
great work, Iphiginie en Tauride, 1779, secured him 
complete and permanent victory over ItaL rival, Piccini ; 
rotiiined to Vienna, 1780. Unlike vast majority of 
earlier composers Q.’a works are still popular ; like 
Wa^er, one of the greatest opera reformers ; style 
manced by simplicity, nobility, and naturalness ; strove 
to abolish inferior libretto and subordination of 
composer to singer, thus giving proper proportion to 
opera as a whole. 

Newman, Olvekand (he Opera (1895); Tiersot, Gluck 
(1910). 

GLUCK8BURO (64* 49' N., 9* 34' E.), watering- 
place, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 

GLUCKSTADT (63* 47' N., 0^ 24' E.), town, on 
Elbe, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany ; fisheries, various 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 6672. 

GLUGOSIDES are substances yielding sugar, 
especially glucose, on fermentation or hydrolysis. For 
each group there is a special ferment, 'fhey are olassified 
by ths ohemioal constitution of the non-glucose part 
of the moleoule into (1) Ethylene Derivatives (mustard 
oils), decomposed by ferment myrosin. (2) Benzene 
Derivatives (salioin), aecomposed by ptyalin and emulsin. 
(3) Styrolene and Anthracene Derivativu, 

Glucose, Grapb. Sugar, or Drxtrosb, CH^OH. 
(CH. 0 H) 4 CH 0 , is a carbohydrate regarded as an 
aldehyde of sorbite ; glucose, M.P. 86* C. ; very 
soluble in water, only slightly so in strong alcohol ; 
reduces alkaline copper solutions, and is fermented by 
yeast, lactic acid bacilli. It causes specific rotation of 
the plane of polarised light 105* to right. Levo- 
rotatory [fructose) and inactive forms exist. Com- 
mercial glucose is a containing a complex mixture 

of earbohydrstes. See Sugar. 

GLUE is an impure gelatin with strong adhesive 
properties. — B onr Qlu* is made by dissolving grease 
out of bones by petroleum. The de-greastd bones are then 
steamed under pressure in cylinders with false bottoms. 
The glue-liquor ooUeota below the fake bottom, is 
clarified with alum, and concent rated in vacuo to 30 % 
dry glue. The liquor, bleached by sulphur dioxide, is 
allowed to cool to a jelly. — F ish Glur has a disagreeable 
odour. Glue should be free from grit, and of uniform 
golden colour. Cold water should soften and swell it 
and hot water dissolve it. 

Ridesl, Glue and Glue TeMing (1900). 

GLUKHOV (61* 42' N., 33* 64' E.), town, Chernigov, 
S.W. Russia ; kaolin mining. Pop, 16,000. 

GLUTEN, adhesive lubstance derived from knead- 
ing wheat flour in water ; composed of fibrin and 
gelatin ; highly nutritioue ; host wheaten flour should 
contain 11 % gluten. Word also used generally of 
gum, 

GLUTTON, see Wbassl Family. 

GLTCAS, MICHAEL (XII. cent.), Byzantine 
historian ; author of a Chronicle from early times to his 
own period. 

GLYCERIN, GLTOHROL, GlYCBRINUM (C8H|(0H)3), 
colourless, viscid liquid, with a sweetish taste; Sp. 
G., 1*265; when heated it decomposes, and it dissolves 
readily in water and alcohol. It is obtained from the 
action of alkalies or superheated steam on fats and 
fixed oik, and commercially it is mainlv obtained from 
the spent lyes in soapmaking. It is used as a lubricating 
agent in the manufacture of nitro-glyoerin ; in the 
making of plasters, modelling clay, moist colours ; as a 
preservative and slight antiseptic; as a solvent for 
colouring fluids and various drugs, e.g, iodine, tannic 
acid alkalies, alkaloids, and neutral salts : and medicin- 
ally ag a purgative, cither by the mouth or by the 
rectum. 

GLYCEROL, see Qlycrbtn, 
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GLTGOOSJV (CfHioOt), a carbohydrate, white, 
amorphous powder, foimd in liver; turns red with 
iodine. 

GLYCOL, see Alcohols. 

GLYCONZC VERSE, metres used by Gk. lyric 
poet Glycon; logaoniio tripody or totrnpody, i.e, 
ft spondee and two daotyb, three trochees and a dactyl, 
or dactyl and three trochees. 

GLYPTODOIf, an extinct Edentate (q.v.). 

GMt>ND (48® 48' N., 9* 48' E.), town, Wurttem- 
berg, Germany; gold and silver jewellery. Pop. (1910) 
21,270. 

GMUNDEN (47* 66' N., 13* 48' E,), town, summer 
resort on Lake Traun, Austria ; centre of salt industry. 

GNAWERS, SCO Rodt^nts. 

GNEISENAU, AUGUST WILHELM ANTON, i 

Count Nbithaiidt von (1760-1831), Prussian soldier ; 
served in Amer. War of Independence, on Brit, side; 
present at Jana; defended Kolbcrg, 1807; became 
BliichePs chief of staff; distinguisned in Waterloo 
campaign; gov. of Berlin, 1818; Field-Marshal, 1826. 

GNEISS, mineral ; name originally used by miners 
of the Hartz, but now used by geologists to describe 
certain metamorpliio rooks compost generally of 
layers of quarts and felspar. Some g*s are sediment- 
ary, others igneoue and differ from granite only by 
their foliated structure ; contain no fossil remains ; 
there are several varieties classed generally according 
to the distinct minerals they contain ; they include 
muacovito-p., biotite-g., muacovite-biotite-g., mioa-g., ; 
and syenitio-g. (containing hornblende). 

GNEIST, HEINRICH RUDOLF HERMANN 
FRIEDRICH VON (1816-96), Ger. politician and 
jurist ; prof, of Jurisprudence, Berlin, 1844 ; became 
a senior judge of Supreme Court of Prussia, 1875; 
wrote on constitutional and historical subjecte, | 
among his most import^int works being Huiory of 
English OonsMution and Trial by Jury. 

GNESEN (.52* 32' N., 17* 33^ E.). town, Posen, Ger- 
many ; old crowning-place of Polish kings. Pop. 26,340. 

GNETALES, see Gymnosperms. 

GNOMES, legendary dwarfs, dwelling in the 
earth, and supposed to guard its treasures. 

GNOMIC POEMS, vorsihed maxims (Gnomes), 
much favoured by the ancient Ok. poets. 

GNOSTICISM, the name given to a movement in 
early Christianity, especially in the II. cent. G. was 
not a definite creed, still less any one clearly defined 
organisation, though it gave rise to numerous sects. 
Q. began outside Christianity and was a combination 
of Gk. speculation, Iranian dualism, and Babylonian 
mythology. Its root principle was not faith but 
knowledge, which was given to the initiated only. In 
ite speemations it mixed up the Pktonio theory of 
ideas (that everything has a spiritual archetype) with 
an Oriental dualism which marie all matter evil. The 
supreme God was removed from the world and could 
onl^ communicate with it by a number of icons, in 
which various principles and ideas were personified. 

G. was autagonist io to Judaism, for it held the God 
of the Old Testament to be the Demiurg^t a secondary 
and less good God. The opposition of spirit and 
matter is a Gk. idea, but into this is united tne idea of 
a conflict in the present world between forces of good 
and evil, which is Zoroastrian. It is difficult to 
generalise about G., as most documents were deetroyed 
by the orthodox, and quotations in the works of antago- 
nists are what we have mostly to depend on, and also 
because the various sects di&ered from each other. 
Thus the Demiurge in the system of Valentinus is 
represented by seven World Powers (a Zoroastrian 
conception) elsewhere. The Great Mother of the Gods, 
worshipped in many Mediterranean lands, is taken over 
as Sophia (Wisdom), also the myth of the Primal Man 
appears — another close parallel with Zoroastrianism. 
Practically all the elements of G., therefore, wero pre- 
Christian, and all that was done by some of the more 
Christian Gnostics (some were outside Christianity 
•Ten in name) was to bring them into connection 
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with the hist, figure of Christ by making Him an 
sson or emanation from God. Maroion, though a 
Gnostic, was different from others, and is important, 
Q. was eesenlially mystical and algo sacramental ; 
many sacraments analogous to Christian rites wero 
invented. Like other heretics. Gnostics were charged 
with immorality not without cause, as they tondoifto 
oscillate between asceticism and licentiousness. G. 
declined in the III. cent., giving place to Manichdcism, 
but its ideas have oonsiderabfy tended to reappear, 
and it is of profound signifioanoe in the history of 
thought and religion. 

Mansel, Qnostio Heretics, 

GOA (I6® 20' N., 74® E.), Portug. territoir on W, 
eoaat of India, S. of Bombay ; extends 60 miles along 
Ind. Ocean ; area, c, 1400 sq. miles ; immense forests 
and many rivers; chief exports — salt, spices, fruit, 
ooco-nuts, copra, manganese, and iren. Old O. former 
fiourifhing capital, wi& remaining fine archiepiscopal 
cathedral and church of Bom Jesus. Numerous 
palaces and splendid churches in mins. Nova 0., or 
Panjimt present capital, on Mandavi, with viceregal 
palace, barracks, technical school, harbour (1882), etc. 
Taken from Muhammadans by Albuquerque, 1510; 
Old O. was made capital and rose to great commercial 
prosperity under Portuguese. Administered by gov.- 
gen. Pop. 520,000. 

GOALPARA (26* IV N., 90® 41' E.), district, 
Assam, India ; fertile, chief crop, rice ; exports timber, 
cotton ; subject to earthquakes ; unhealthy climate. 
Area, 3961 sq. miles. Pop. 462,062. Capital, Goalpara, 
on Brahmaputra. Pop. 6000. 

GOAT {Oapra)f an ungulate of the subfamily 
Caprine, which also includes the sheep and ibex. 

sexes are homed and boarded, but these struc- 
tures are usually more prominent in the male than 
the female. The male is further distinguished by 
its strong odour. The genus is confined to the Old 
World and is mainly alpine and sub-alpine in distri- 
bution ; Asia Minor is believed to be the home of the 
domesticated roecies. Many yield rich milk, and some 
(Angora and Cashmere goats) provide valuable hair. 
The goat is the vacca pauperis (tne poor man’s cow). 

GOATSBEARD, popular name of cichoriaceous 
plant, genus Tragspogont order Composita ; also fungus 
of genus Clavaria, 

GOAT8BUE, popular name of two fabaoeous plants ; 
blue-flowering {Oalega offtHnalis) and white (G. alba). 

GOATSUCKER, or Niqhtjab, is a bird of noc- 
turnal habits, feeding on insects which it captures on 
the wing ; beak short and broad, and mouth enor- 
mously wide, and fringed with highly modified, bristle- 
like feathers which prevent the escape of prey ; 
plumage loose in texture, and dark, with exquisite 
mottling ; eyes large, as in owls, to which nightjar is 
related ; male produces a mouliar jarring or churring 
noise, hence the name nightjar; summer visitant to 
Britain, migrating from Africa. The belief expressed 
in the name g. is not authentic : the bird’s object in 
flying at the udders of goats being simply to catch the 
flies found there. 

GOB AT, SAMUEL (1799-1879), Prot. of 
Jerusalem ( 1846-79) ; noted fop his extensive missionary 
work in the Roly Land. 

I GOBELIN, a famous make of tapestries produced 
at a factory in Paris. The founder of the firm was 
Giles O., a A VI. -cent, wool-dyer. 

GOBI (c. 43® N., 110® E.), Chin, name for extent 
of desert stretching from Pamirs to Great Kingan Mts. ' 
on borders of Manchuria, and from Altai, Sayan, and 
Yabloni Mts. on N. to most northerly ranges of Kuen- 
lun Mts. on S. ; includes large portion of Mongolia ; 
450 to 600 miles from N. to 8., and over 1000 miles 
from S.W. to N.E. ; elevation between 3000 and 
5000 ft. and sometimes liighor ; also called Shamo 
( sandy desert), and Han-hai (dry sea). Almost whole 
surface is sandy or stony desert, without water or 
vegetation (except for oases) and with little animal life ; 
in some parts are grassy steppes, masses of rocks and 
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oragfl» and salt lakes. Mountainous traots, forests, 
good water, abundant vegetation, and more animal life 
are to be found in part known as Ordos. Climate has 

roat extremes, with rapid changes. Shifting sands 

ave buried large extents of once cultivated country 
and habitations, and many discoveries of buried to\vns 
and villages have been made ; important explorations 
have been made by Przhevalsky, Sven Hedin, and 
others. Desert crossed by various caravan routes, 
some being thousands of years old ; among principal 
routes are those leading from Kalgan (on Chinese 
frontier) to Urga, from Su-Chow to Kami, and from 
Hami to Poking. 

QOBLET (Fr. gohelet), large drinking-cup, on stem, 
but without handles. 

QOBLET, RENfi (1828-1906), leader of Fr. 
Radical party ; prime minister at close of 1880 ; un- 
equal to facing Boulanger, and resigned, 1887. 

GOGH (61® 40' N., 6® 10' E.), town, on Niers, Rhine 
province, Prussia ; various small manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 11,139. 

GOD (O.E. god^ Dutch god^ Qer. goit), in heathen times 
an idol, or object of worship. Since the Teutonic 
acceptation of Christianity it is the name reserved to 
the Creator of the Universe. 

GODALMING (61® IP N., 0® 37' W.), market town, 
on Wey, Surrey, England ; seat of Charterhouse 
School Pop. (1911) 8847. 

GODARD, BENJAMIN LOUIS PAUL (1849-96), 
Ft. composer ; wrote the operas, Dante, La VivaMidiere. 
and Joedyn ; also numerous symphonies, songs, and 
other worfa. 

GODAVARI (16® .30' N., 82® 16' E.), river, in 
Deccan, Brit. India; flows S.E. ; discharges by seven 
mouths into Bay of Bengal ; length, c. 900 miles ; 
one of the twelve sacred rivers of India. 

GODAVARI (17® N., 81® E.), district, Madras 
Presidency, Brit. India, in lower valley of Godavari; 
chief town, Cocanada. Area, 6634 sq. miles. Pop. 
1,445,961. 

GODEFROT, DENIS (1649-1622), member of 
notable Fr. family ; prof, of Law at Geneva ; was 
historiographer of France. Jacques O. (1587-1662) 
pub. new edit, of Codex Theodosianus. TntoDORB G. 
(1680-1649) wrote Le Oirimonial de France. 

GODESBERG (50® 41' N., 7® 9' E.), town, summer 
resort, Rhine province, Prussia ; mineral springs. Pop. 
(1910) 15,820. 

GODET, FRfiDfiRIG LOUIS (1812-90), S^vis8 
Biblical commentator. 

GODFREY OF BOUILLON (c. 1060-1100), Fr. 
crusader; led army in first crusade, 1096 ; took Antioch, 
1097, Jerusalem, 1099 ; became ruler of Jerusalem, 
with title, * Defender and Guardian of Holy Sepulchre * ; 
great victory over Muslims at Ascalon, 1099, made him 
supreme in Palestine. 

GODFREY OF VITERBO (fl. XII. cent.), author 
of Memoria teculorumf of which part entitled Qesta 
Frideriei is important source for career of Emperor 
Frederick I. 

GODFREY, SIR EDMUND BERRY (1621-78), 
London magistrate before whom Titus Oates made 
affidavit concerning Popish plot ; subsequently 
murdered. 

GODIN, JEAN BAPTISTE ANDRE (1817-88), 
Fr. socialist ; author of Solutions Sociahs (1871), 
MviualiU Sociode, and similar works. 

GODIVA (XI. cent.), wife of Lieofrio, Earl of Mercia, 
'who, at her husband’s challenge, rode naked through 
the streets of Coventry, to secure the relief of the 
townspeople from the heavy taxation which the earl 
had imposed ; subject of poem by Tennyson. 

GODKIN, EDWIN LAWRENGE (1831-1902), 
Amer. publicist; founded Nation, New York weekly 
paper; advocated reform in ciirroncy and civil 
ser^ce. 

GODMANGHESTER (52® 18' N.,0® 12' W.), town, 
on Ouse, Huntingdonshire, England. 

GOdOLLO (47* 37' N., 19^ 21' E.), market town, 


Hungary ; scene of defeat of Austrians by Hungarians, 
April 6, 1848. Pop. 6893. 

I GODOLPHIN, SIDNEY, Earlof O. (c. 1645-1712), 
Eng. politician ; page in Charles II. ’s household after 
! l^storation ; P.C. and Lord of Treasury, 1619 ; 
First Lord of Treasury under CJharles II., James II., 
j William HI., and Anne ; promoted Anglo • Soot. 
Union ; dismissed from office, 1710. 

GODOY, MANUEL DE (1767-1851), Duke of 
£1 Alcudia ; Span, courtier and statesman ; prime 
minister, 1792-98 ; negotiated Treaty of Basel; became 
Prince of the Peace, 1796 ; joined France against 
Britain ; died in Paris. 

GODRA, Godura (22® 46' N., 73® 40' E.), town, 
Bombay, India ; trade in timber. Pop. 21 , 090 . 

GODWIN, FRANCIS (1662-1033), Eng. ecclesi- 
aatio ; bp. of Hereford (1617); author of Annales of 
England (1630), and a fantastical story. The Man in 
the Moone, first pub. 1638. 

GODWIN, MARY WOLLST ONE GRAFT (1769- 
97), Eng. writer ; was early employed in teaching 
and hterary work, and, after o.. liaison with a Captain 
Tmlay, she m. William Godwin (^.F.)* works 

include Vindication of the Rights of Women and 
Original Stories for Children, the latter being illustrated 
by Blake. 

GODWIN, WILLIAM (1756-1830), Eng. doctrin- 
aire ; b. at Wisbech ; became Glasito minister, and held 
charges at Ware, Stowmarket, and Beaconsfield ; sub- 
.sequently settled in London, changing clerical for 
lit crary career ; m. Mary Wollstonecraft ; their dau., 
Mary Godwin, afterwards became wife of Shelley. 
G. was generally in money diffioultios in spite of his 
success as a writer, and was bankrupt in 1822 ; he later 
obtained the post of yeoman usher of the Exchequer, 
which he held from 1833 till his death ; wrote Inquiry 
concerning Political Justice, a philosophic work show- 
ing infiuonco of Rousseau; History of Commonwealth ; 
Caleb Williams, a novel ; and other works. 

GODWINS (d. 1063), Earl of Wessex; justiciar 
under Canute ; assisted in restoration of Edward the 
Confessor, 1042 ; exiled, 1051 ; t of last Saxon king, 
Harold. 

GOD WIT, a spring and autumn migrant, visiting 
marshy estuarine areas and accompanying sand-flats ; 
long logs and beak, and reddish plumage, with barred 
tail; nosta in Arctic regions. 

GOEBEN, AUGUST KARL VON (1816-80), 
Pniflsian general; as lieu t. -general won great victories 
over Austria in Seven Weeks War, 1866; commander 
of VTll. corps against Franco, 1870 ; head of First 
Army, which won St. Quentin, 1871. 

GOES (61® 29' N., 3® 63' E.), chief town, island 
S. Beveland, Holland. Pop. (1910) 7620. 

GOES, DAMIAO de (1502-74), Portug. historian ; 
keeper of archives and royal chronicler, 1548 ; 
wrote history of reign of King Manuel, but owing 
to its truth work condemned and compulsorily 
revised ; O. tried and imprisoned by Inquisition on 
slight charges ; an able and honest historian. 

GOES, HUGO VAN DER (c. 1420-82), Flem. 
artist ; painter of a famous triptych now in the 
Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 

GOETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG VON (1749- 
1832), Ger. poet, dramatist, philosopher, and scientist; 
b. Frankfort-on-Main ; at Leipzig G. studied law, 
1766-68, and, inspired by Kitchen Sohonkopf, wrote 
Annette (charming MS. volume of lyrics, pub. 1896), 
and play. Die Laune des Verliebten. Returning to 
Frankfort, 1768, an invalid, he wrote Die Miischuldigen 
(comedy). Q. graduated as Doctor of Law at Stras- 
burg, 1771 ; also studied bot., anat., alchemy^, etc. At 
Strassburg be was greatlj influenced by bis intimate 
friend. Herder. Sesenheimer Lieder (l^cs), inspired 
by Frederike Brion, were written, 1770. At Wetzler 
(1772) he became friends with Kestner, whose fiancee, 
Charlotte Buff, is immortalised in Die Leiden des 
j ungen Werihers (1774), which made him world famous. 
In 1773 Clavigo and the hist, drama Qdlz een Ber* 
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lichingtn (first really great work) appeared ; also 
some dramatio satires {QdtUr^ Helden und Wielarid, 
Pater Brey, Hanswursts Hochzeity eto. ). At this time G. 
became engaged for a short while to Lili Schfinemann. 

In 1775 he wrote the Faust of the * Sturm und 
Drang * period (pub. as a Fragment, 1790). From 
1776 onwards G. lived in Woiraar, holding several 
responsible government posts ; formed intimate friend- 
ship with Frau von Stein ; ennobled, 1782. To the 
Weimar period belong dramas, EgmorU (pub. 1778), 
Die Oeschwisier (1776), Iphigenie (prose version, 1778), 
Harzreiee im Winter, and Brieje aus der Schweiz (1779), 
eto. The spell of an Ital. visit (1786-88) is seen in Die 
Italienische lieise (pub. 1816-17). The dramas, 

(poetical version, 1787) and Torquato Tasso (1790), 
are by many reckoned his masterpieces. 

G. accompanied the Duke of Weimar in Fr. cam- 
paim, 1792-93 ; formed deep and lasting friendship 
with Schiller, 1794 ; app. director of Weimar Court 
Theatre, 1791-1817 ; Metamorphosen der Pflanzen 
(1790), Beitrdge zur Optik (1791, 1792), Hermann und 
Dorothea (narrative poem), and some of G.*8 finest 
ballads appeared, 1789. In 1806 G. married his mis- 
tress, Chnstiane Vulpius. To his later years belong Die 
naiurliche Tochter (drama, 1804), first part (‘Erster 
Teil *) of Faust (1808), the drama which established 
G.’s reputation as the greatest poet of his time. Die 
W ahlverwandtschaften (novel, 1809), autobiographical 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (1811), Vber Kunst und Alter- 
thum (1816-32), Zur MorpJwlogie (1817-24), Wilhelm 
Meister*s Wanderjahre (romance, 1821), and Faust, 
second part (‘ Zweitor Toil ’), 1833. 

Of handsome presence and amazing versatility G. 
ranks as the world’s most universally gifted of writers. 
Distinguished in letters, philosophy, science, and 
politics, he summed up XVIII. cent., and launched 
^X. cent. ; dominated Romantic movement, then 
espoused classical principles ; a profound thinker and 


and if improvement does not take place an operation 
for removal of part of the gland is carried out. In 
Exophtlwlmic 0 ., palpitation of the heart, protrusion of 
the eyeballs, and anaemia accompany the enlargement 
of the gland ; it is believed to be due either to nervous 
derangement or to excessive absorption of the secretion 
of the gland. The treatment is the same as that given 
above, but the disease, often accompanied by diarrhoea 
and much wasting, is more serious. 

GOKAK (le’* 10' N., W 62' E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 12,000. 

GOKCHA, Armenian Sbvawoa (40® 30' N., 46® 10' 
E.), lake, Russian Transcaucasia ; outlet by Zanga into 
river Aras. 

GOLGONDA (17® 22' N., 78® 20' E.), fortress and 
ruined city, Hyderabad, India ; capital of a kingdom in 
XVI. and XVII. cent’s ; formerly centre of diamond 
cutting and polishing. 

GOLD (Au=197’2), metallic element ; known to 
and prized by the ancients and by the alchemists, who 
compared it with the sun, and strove to obtain it by the 
transmutation of base metals through the philosopher’s 
stone. G. generally occurs native, though alloyed with 
silver, copper, etc., in quartz veins and alluvial de- 
posits. Quartz may contain as much as 1 part of gold 
m 70,000 ; alluvium as little as 1 in 15 milhons, though 
nuggets may occur. The chief gold -producing localities 
are Transvaal, Australia, Russia, and N. America from 
Mexico to Klondike. G. is widely diffused in minute 
quantities, and is profitably extracted from sea water. 

G. is collected from alluvium by hand or hydraulic 
washing, mercury being sometimes used to amalgamate 
with and retain the g. To obtain g. from auriferous 
quartz the crushed ore is passed with water through a 
stamp- battery, where it is reduced to fine powder, which 
passes over amalgamated copper plates. Thus, much 
of the is obtained as amalgam, from which the mercury 
is distilled. 


a great lyric poet, he crowned Gor. lit. 

Life, by Lewes (1875), Duntzer (Eng. trans., 1008) ; 
M*Cabe, The Man and Character (1912) ; Robertson, 
Qoethe in Twentieth Cemtury (1912). 

GOETZ, HERMANN' (1840-76), Gor. composer; 
works few but distinctive— opera. Taming oj the Shrew, 
Symphony in F, chamber music, eto. 

GOFFE, WILLIAM (1005-79), Eng. politician ; 
one of judges of Charles I. ; signed death warrant ; 
excluded from Act of Indemnity ; lied to America. 

GOG AND MAGOG.— It is thought that Biblical 
characters bearing these names are symbolical for 
nations dwelling N. of Caucasus, and hostile to Jews. 

GOGO, Gooha (21® 39' N., 72® 16' E.), seaport, 
Bombay, Brit. India, on Gulf of Cambay. Top. 9600. 

GOGOL, NIKOLAI VASILIEVICH (1809-62), 
Russ, novelist, poet, and dramatist ; famed for his 
Cossack tales and realistic novels exposing 1 he abuses 
of officialdom. Amongst his principal works are the 
Revizor, a satirical comedy, and a powerful novel, 
Mertvuiya Dushi (Dead Souls). 

GOGRA (26® 46' N., 84® 30' E.), sacred river, India, 
rises in Himalayas ; flows S.E., joins Ganges at Chapra ; 
length, 600 miles. 

GOHRDE (63® 7' N., 10® 46' E.), forest, Hanover, 
Prussia. 

GOIL, LOCH, Soot, fjord, branching off Loch Long 
(Clvde), Argyllshire ; length, 0 miles. 

GOITO (46® 14' N., 10® 42' E.), village, Mantua, 
Italy ; scene, in 1848, of defeat of Austrians by Pied- 
montese. 

GOITRE, an endemic disease ooourring in various 
districts, c.g. certain valleys of Switzerland and Derby- 
shire in EngUnd, characterised by enlargement of the 
thyroid gland in the neck, and believed to be caused by 
the diiiming -water (containing lime and magnesium 
salts) of these districts. Distressful symptoms are 
due to pressure of the enlarged gland on the winc^ipe, 
certain nerves, and other structures in its neighlwur- 
hoixL The treatment is a change of air, rest, and 
tonics ; iron, iodine, or thyroid extract are administered, 


From ‘ tailings * from the above process, and poor 
ores, such as auriferous pyrites, th© g. is extracted by 
(i.) chlorine, and (ii.) weak potassium oyanide solution 
(MaoArthur-Forrest process). 

From auric chloride g. is precipitated by ferrous 
sulphate, thus : 

AUCI3 + 3FeS04 = Au + FeClg + Foa(S04),. 

The oyanide reaction is 

4Au + 8KCN + Oa 2 H2O = 4KAu(CN)2 + 4KOH ; 
and from the aurocyanide g. is precipitated electro- 
lytioally (Siemens-HaLke), or by zinc, thus : 

2 KAu(CN )3 + Zn = KjZn(CN)4 + 2Au. 

G. is refined by heating in a graphite or clay crucible 
with borax or nitre, the oxidLsable impurities being 
removed as dross ; it is then ‘ parted ' from silver by 
nitric acid, sulphuric acid, or chlorine. 

Physical Pbopbrties. — Pure g. is bright yellow, 
and crystaUiaes in the regular system ; density, 19*4 ; 
M.P, 1064* C. ; soft, very malleable, and ductile. One 
ounce of g. as loaf, thick, will cover 

189 sq. feet : one grain will gild 2 miles of silver 
wire ; one grain will make 3240 metres of finest wire. 
G. loaf is green by transmitted light ; finely divided g. 
colours gliRs ruby-red, and gives a purple tint to 
photographic prints (toning). Colloidal g. in water 
is blue, rod, purple, or green. 

G. is too soft for use, and is therefore alloyed with 
silver or copper ; 24 carat is pure g. Eng. g. coinage 
is 22 carat — 22 g. to 2 copper. Lower standards are 
18, 16, 12, and 9 carat. 

Chbmioal Properties ahd Compoukds. — G. is 
the most elootro-negative metal ; it does not com- 
bine directly with oxygen, nor is it dissolved by any 
single acid. Chlorine dissolves g. ; also aqua regia 
which contains free chlorine. 

Aurous oxide, Au^O, in which g. is monovalent, 
forms aurous salts, s.g. AuQ, Au^, KAu(CN)g- 

Aurio oxide, Au^Og, tn which g. is trivalent, and 
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ohiofly acidic, forms auric compounds, €.g. AuClj, 
KAuCi^, KAuOa + SHaO. 

^NH 

Fulminating g. is Auf ; purple of Cassius prob- 
ably [Au^O + SuOa]. 

metallurgy of Gold, by Hose; by Eissler; Cyanide 
Process for Extraction of Gold, by Eissler (3rd ed., 1902). 

Gold Beating. — Process of producing extremely 
thin leaves of gold. An ingot of gold, rolled into a 
thin strip about 1^ in. wide, is, a^er annealing, out 
into squares. These are placed between pieces of 
tough paper, about 4 in. square, a square of vellum 
replacing the paper at intervals. The whole is then 

E ut in a bag of vellum and beaten with a heavy 
ammer till the squares of gold have the same area as 
the squares of paper. Each square of gold is then 
divided into four equal parts, and the beating is 
repeated, the paper and vellum being replaced by 
gold-beater's skin. The dividing and boating is again 
repeated, until the gold leaves have the thickness of 
about the Tn^innyth part of an inch. 

Gold Thread, see Embsoidsby. 

Gold-Beater's Skin, the thin, tough, outer coat of 
the caecum, part of the Large intestine of the ox. This 
coat is cleansed and stretched, coated Grst with fish- 
glue and then witli albumen. Often used as a 
plaster to stop bleeding of slight flesh wounds. 

Output of g., 1908, was over 21,000,000 oz. (valued 
at c. £89,600,000), 60 % being produced in Brit. Empire. 
For g. as a standard, see Monbt. 

GOLD COAST (6* N., 2® W.), Brit, crown colony 
and protectorate, including Ashanti and N. territories, 
on Gulf of Guinea, W. Africa; between Fr. Ivory 
Coast and Fr. Upper Senegal, and Niger on W. and N., 
and Ger. TogoLind on E. ; length of coast-line, 360 
miles ; area, c. 80,000 sq. miles. Climate is hot, damp, 
and unhealthy ; country mostly flat and covered with 
immense forests and swamps ; partly navigable rivers 
are Ankobra and Volta ; principal towns are Accra 
(capital), Addah, Cape Coast Castle, Quittah, Salt- 
pond, Winneba, Axim, Akuse ; chief products and 
exports are palm oil, kernels, timber, gold, india- 
rubber, cocoa, monkey skins ; also ground-nuts, 
coffee, copra, ivory, etc. ; output of gold, which gives 
its name to the colony, is rapidly increasing; was 
valued at £1,071,610 (1911) ; silver, copper, and 
iron also found ; government railway from Sekondi 
on coast to Kumasi, 168 miles; lines between 
Accra and Mangoaso (40 miles), and Tarkwa and 
Prestea (20 miles), under construction ; cables to 
London and Capo Town ; regular steamers from 
London, Southampton, Plymouth, 

G. C. was discovered by Portug., Santander (1470); 
Diego d’Asambuja built the fort St. Gorge la Mina 
(present Elmina), 1481 ; Dutch obtained part of G. C., 
1717 ; Royal African Co. established Dixcovo, Win- 
neba, and Accra, 1672 ; Britain obtained Christian- 
bourg, Augustan bo urg, and Fredensbourg from Danes, 
1851; and bought Dutch part, 1871-72. Ashanti 
(q.v.), with chief town Kumasi, was placed under Brit, 
protection, 1896, and after a dangerous rising (1900) 
was definitely annexed (1901) with N. territories 
(which lie N. of 8* N.). G. C. is administered by ^v.- 
gen., with executive and legislative council. Pop. 
(1911) 1,600,000. 

Lucas, West Africa (2nd ed, vol, iii.); Macdonald, 
Q. C., Past and Present (1898); Ellis, History of 0. C. 
(1893). 

GOLP LEAF, see Gold. 

GOLDBERG (61* 8' N., 16* 66' E.), town, on 
Katzbach, Silesia, Prussia ; cloth manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 6989. 

GOLDEN (39® 46' N., 105® 12' W.), city, Colorado, 
U.8.A. ; seat of Colorado School of Manes ; potteries ; 
rich mineral deposits. 

GOLDEN BULL, an edict issued by Emperor 
Charles lY. in 1366, to regulate the proceedings at an 
imperial election; it provided that the election of 


Holy Rom. Emperor should take place at Frankfort, 
and the coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle ; and that there 
should be seven electors, the result being decided by 
majority of votes ; those regulations remained in 
force till close of Holy Rom. Empire in 1806. Name 
is applioable to any document with golden seal, but is 
usuaUy confined to important political charters. 

GOLDEN CALF, see Aaeon. 

GOLDEN EYE, so© under Dock Family. 

GOLDEN FLEECE (classical myth.), the fleece of 
the winged ram on which Phryxus and his sister, Helle, 
the children of King Athamas of Thebes, escaped from 
the wrath of their stepmother, Ino. The recovery 
of the fleece was the object of the voyage of the 
Argonauts under Jason. 

GOLDEN HORDE, name given to the Kipchaks, a 
Tartar race, which, about 1240, rose to power in E. 
Europe. Their loader was BatQ Klian, whose ‘ golden ’ 
pavilion was erected on the Volga bank. 

GOLDEN LEGEND, collection of lives of saints 
(c. 1260) by Dominican Jacobus de Voragino ; Caxton 
printed Eng. translation (1483). 

GOLDEN NUMBER, see Calei^ar. 

GOLDEN ROSE, ornament solemnly blessed by 
Pope on fourth Sunday in Lent, and sent annually to 
some prince or community ho wishes specially to 
honour on account of services to Cliurch. 

GOLDEN RULE, name given to the precept of 
Christ in Matthew 8^^, Luke 0®^ ‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 

GOLDEN-EYE FLIES, see Laoewino Flibs. 

GOLDFIELD (37® 43' N., 117® 16' W.), town, 
Nevada, U.S.A. ; goldfields. Pop. (1910) 4838. 

GOLDFINCH (Oarduelis eUgans), Brit, cage bird. 
See Finch Family. 

GOLDIE, SIR GEORGE DABHWOOD TAUB- 

MAN (1846^ ), Eng. explorer and administrator; 

explored Ni^er district, Africa, 1877, and with object 
of uniting this region to Britain founded United African 
Company, afterwards called Royal Niger Company, 
of which he became gov., 1895; Bubduwl Illorin and 
Nup6, 1897 ; pres., National Defence Association. 

GOLDING, ARTHUR (e. 1636-1605), Eng. 

transUtor ; noted for trans. of Caesar’s Commentaries 
(1566) and Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1565-67); also 
theological works by Calvin and Beza. 

GOLDINGEN, KuLDlOA (66® 68' N., 21® 67' E.), 
town, Russia ; needle and wooUon factories. Pop. 9733. 

GOLDMARK, KARL (1832- ) Hungarian com- 

poser; wrote operas Queen of Sheba, Merlin-, Country 
Wedding Symphony, cto. 

GOLDONI, CARLO (1707-93). Ital. dramatist; 
founder of the modern school of Ital. comedy, which 
replaced earlier pantomimic buffoonery; plays deal 
with domesticity and contemporary manners ; lively 
dialogue and humorous situations ; 'wrote Mimoirts, 

GOLDSBORO (35® 42' N., 77® 63' W.), oity, N. 
Carolina, U.S.A. ; cotton goods; furniture. Pop. 6107. 

GOLDSCHMIDT, see Lind, Jenny. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER (1728-74), Brit, poet, 
dramatist, and man -of -letters ; s. of an Irish clergyman ; 
b. Pallas, Longford, Ireland ; ed. at Trinity Coll., 
Dublin, and afterwards studied med. at Edinburgh 
end Leyden. Then he wandered on foot over 
Europe, and at length, having failed in everything ho 
undertook, turned bookseller’s hack in London. After 
severe struggles G. began to be known in literary 
Booicty, and made the acquaintance of Johnson, 
Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, and others. He was plain 
looking, and marked with smallpox ; generous to a 
fault ; extremely fooEsh in most of his actions ; lacking 
in the ability to make money systematically, or to 
take care of it when made ; but he was beloved by 
everybody. His Ficor of Wakefield (1766) is one of 
the masterpieces of Eng. fiction, and his brilliant 
comedy, She Stoops to Conquer (1773), still maintains Its 
popularity. His play, T)^ Good-Natured Man, though 
little read now, was much esteemed during his lifetime. 
His poem, The Deserted Village, will not readily be 
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forgotten. G. wrote many other works — histories, 
biographies, essays, and poems. Johnson said of him 
that he ‘ left scarcely any style of writing untouched, 
and touched nothing that he did not adorn.' 

by Forster (1848), Black (1879), Dobson (1887). 

GOLD8TOGKER, THEODOR (1821-79), Ger. 
scholar; prof, of Sanskrit in Unir. Coll, London; 
author of Samhrit Dkiionary and other works. 

GOLETTA (36* 48^ N., 10* 18' E.), port, Tunisia, 
N. Africa ; connected with Tunis (11 miles S.) by ship 
canal trayers^ shallow salt lake. Pop. 4000. 

GOLF.— * The Royal and Ancient game* of golf 
is generally regarded as originally a Soot, {^time, out 
there is good reason for believing that it was drat 
played in Holland. When it was introduced into 
Gotland is not known, but it was certainly highly 
popular there in the XV. cent. Clubs began to be 
established early in the XVIU. cent. ; that at St. 
Andrews — the ^Mecoa * of golfers—was founded in 
1754. James I. instituted a club at Blackheath (1608) ; 
Charles I. was fond of the ^me, and is known to have 
played on the Linkg of Leith. The mme did not dnd 
favour in England until the second half of the XIX. 
cent. 

Golf is played under ideal conditions on the Soot. 
links, i.e. ground by the sea, with short, springy 
turf, diversified with sandholos called * bunkers.’ 

' Inland * greens art hilly ground or fiat meadows in 
which artSoial * bunkers * and ‘ haiards * have to be 
provided. A full-length course has eighteen * holes,* 
placed at 150 to about 500 yards apart, according to 
the nature of the ground. Holes, about 4 in. in 
diameter, are placed m smooth * putting ' greens. The 
game is usually played by two persons, each provided 
with a small hard ball (of gutta and rubber), or by four 
persons, two players on each side, who strike the same 
ball alternately ; the matoh is then called a ' four- 
some.* The object of each player is to got his ball from 
the * teeing-ground * into the hole with the least number 
of strokes. The one who gains the greater number of 
holes in the fewest strokes wins the round. For the 
purpose of driving the ball from good or bad positions 
a variety of clubs are used. Some of those have 
wooden heads, others iron, the principal clubs being 
the driver, brassy, spoon (wood) ; tne cloek, iron, 
mashie, niblick (iron); and the putter (iron, aluminium, ' 
or wood). I 

Works by Hutchinson, Braid, Taylor, Vardon. 

GOLIAD (28* 40' N., 97* 24' AV.), viUage, Texas, 
U.S.A., on San Antonio ; cotton-gins, flour-milL. 

GOLIARDB, riotous European students of the 
Middle Ages, whose songs wore direoted against the 
asceticism of the Church. 

GOLIATH, famous giant of Gath, slain in single 
combat with David, who was armed only with a sling 
and stone (/ Samuel 17). 

GOLXTSUIH, VASILY VASILEVICH (1643- 
1715), Russ, stateeman ; was intimately associated with 
the fortunes of the Regent Sophia, and shared her fall. 

GOLLHOW (53* 34' N., 14* 50' B.), town. Pruss. 
province of Pomerania, Germany. Pop. (1910) 10,280. 

GOLOVIN, FEDOR ALEK8YEEVICH, COUNT 
(d. 1706), chief minister of Peter the Great of Russia. 

GOLOVKIN, GAVRIIL IVANOVICH, COUNT 
(1660-1734), Russ, statesman; Grand • ChanceUor 
under Peter the Great and Catherine I. ; much esteemed 
by those rulers. 

GOLOVNIN, VASILY MIKHAILOVICH (1776- 
1831), Russ, naval commander and navigator ; sailed 
round the world (1817-19); wrote My Captivity in 
Japan (1811-13; Eng. trans., 1824). 

GOLTZ, COLMAR, FREIHERR VON DER 
( 1843 - ), Pruss. general and author; wrote The 

ifatum in Arms, Baetbaeh and Jena, and other military 
works. 

GOLTZZU8, HENDRIK (1558-1617). Dutch 
enjgraver; famed for portraits, and imitations of 
Michael Angelo. 

OOLUCHOWSKl, AGENOR, COUNT (b. 1849),. 


Austro-Hungarian statesman ; app. Foreign Ministerj 
1895 ; possessed great influence with Russia, Germany, 
and Italy, and peacefully uphold Austrian rights ; re- 
signed because of unpopularity with Hungarians, 1906. 

GOMAL, Gumal (32* 10' N., 69® 30' IS,,), river and 
important pass, on borders of India end Afghanistan. 

GOMARUB, FRANZ (1563-1641), Dutch Prot. 
minister ; ed. Oiiord, Cambridge, and Heidelberg ; prof, 
at Leiden, Groningen, and Saumur ; a good Hebrew 
soholar. 

GOMBRUN, see BA 2 ^DElt Abbasi, 

GOMEL, see Homel. 

GOItfERA (28® 8' N.. 17* 22' W.), one of Canary 
Islands ; chief town, San Sebastian. Area, 144 sq. 
miles. Pop. 15,385. 

GOMEZ, DIOGO (DIEGO) (fl. 1460), Portug. 
sailor, explorer, and aut hor ; Judge at Cintra, 1466 ; 
wrote chronicle in Latin on life of Prince Henry the 
Navigator. 

GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA, GERTRUDIS 
(1814-73), Span, dramatist and poet; her literary 
dramas include Saul, Balt osar, and Alfonso Munio. 

GOMM, SIR WILLIAM MAYNARD (1784-1875), 
Brit, general; served with distinction in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo ; suoe. Napier as oommander-in-chief 
in Indb (1850). 

^ GOMPERS, SAMUEL (1850- ), Amer. poli- 

tician and publicist ; rose from humble position and 
first became known as prominent trade-unionist; for 
long pres, of Amer. Federation of Labour ; editor of 
American Federationist. 

GONCHAROV, IVAN ALEXANDROVICH 

(1812-91), Rubs, novelist; author of Oblomov, nnd other 
novels valuable as pictures of Russ, society. 

GONCOURT, EDMOND LOUIS ANTOINE 
HUOT DE (1822-96) and JULES ALFRED HUOT 
DE (1830-70), Fr. authors of early naturahst school; 
collaborated in writing histories and novels, including 
Portraits inlimes du XVI IP siide, VArt du XVlli^ 
slide, SoRur Phihmine, etc. 

GONDA (27* 7' N., 82® E.), town and district, 
Fysabad division, United Provinces, India. District : 
area, 2813 sq. miles. Pop. 1,403,195. Town: pop. 
17.000. 

GONDAL (21® 65' N., 70® 62' E.), native state, in 
Kathiawar, Bombay, India. 

GONDAR (12® 37' N., 37® 29' E.), town. Abyssinia, 
Africa ; formerly capital ; much decayed ; numerous 
ruined castles, palaces, end churches ; cotton, gold, 
silver, and fine leather manufactures ; partly burned 
by Dervishes, 1889. Pop. 8000. 

GONDIVES, town, W. Haiti ; harbour ; birthplace 
of Haitian independence, Jan. 1804. Pop. 13,000. 

GONDOKORO (4® 64' N., 31® 40' E.), village, on 
Upper Nile, at frontier of Egyptian Sudan ; trading 
centre. 

GONDOLA, kind of boat; long, narrow, and flat- 
bottomod, high prow and bow, propelled by single 
oar ; used on Venice canals. 

GONDOMAR, DIEGO SARMIENTO DE 
ACUNA, COUNT OF (1567-1626), Span, diplomat; 
ambaasador to Eng. court, 1613-18 and 1619-22; 
prevented James I. m>m joining anti-Span. alliance. 

GONDS, Deavidians {q.v.). 

GONFALON, State banner of the Middle Ages, 
particularly that borne in procession by the magis- 
trates {gonfaloniers) of the Ital. republics. 

GONG (Malay gong-gong), instrument of call used 
by Malays, Chinese, etc. ; made of alloy of bronze, 
tin, and copper, and emits when struck boom which 
was long a ouriosity to Europeans. 

GONGORA Y ARGOTE, LUIS DE (1661-1627), 
Span, poet ; admired by Ceiwantes ; affected style 
(cf. Euphuism) known as eslilo cuUo, now called 
gongorism. 

GONIOMETER in its simplest form, Contact g., 
is a graduated eomicirole of metal at the centre of 
which two rules are pivoted together. Between these 
the angles of Large crystals with dull faces are 
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measured. The Bsiubotino g., used for small bright 
crystals which reflect sharply defined images, measures 
the angle between the normals to two Faces, f.e. the 
angle of rotation necessary to superpose the imago 
reflated from the second face on that reflected from 
the first, while the crystal is rotated about an axis 
parallel to the edge between two faces. See Crystal 
(Crystallograthy ). 

GONORRHCCA, inflammatory condition of the 
mucous membrane of the urethra and other genito- 
urinary passages, caused by a specific organism, the 
gonococcust and usually resulting from impure sexual 
intercourse. A purulent discharge commences from 
about two to eight days after infection, and under 
proper treatment recovery takes place in two or three 
weehs, although there is often considerable risk of 
infection, owing to the presence of gonococci in the 
uwthra, long after that time. The treatment con- 
sists of the avoidance of all stimulating or irritating 
food, the patient drinking freely of barlejr-water ana 
similar beverages to dilute the urine, while urotropin 
( 10 doses, three times a day) is taken internally as 
a urinary disinfectant. Copaiba and sandalwood-oil, 
which have a disinfectant and diuretic action, are used 
internally with benefit after irritation begins to dis- 
appear, and frequent injections should be made into 
the urethra of 1 % solution of argyrol or a 
weak solution of potassium permanganate. Chronic 
gonorrhoea, or gleets and a gonorrhceal inflammation of 
joints which majr result in permanent stifiFnesa of the 
affected joint or joints, may follow the acute condition ; 
and gonorrhoeal discharges from th® passages of the 
mother infecting the eyes of a newborn infant are the 
commonest cause of blmdnosa (g.t;.). 

GONSALVO DI CORDOVA, see Cordova, Gon. 
ZALO Fernandez db. 

GONTAUT, MARIE JOSEPHINE LOUISE, 
DUCHE8SE DE (1773-1857), celebrated French- 
woman, associated with court of Charles X. ; her 
Memoirt give an interesting account of period (Eng. 
trails., 1894). 

GONVILLE, EDMUND (d. 1361), Eng. ccclesi- 
astio ; part-founder of GonviUo and Caius (S)ll., Cam- 
bridge. 

GONZAGA, Ital. family, rulers of Mantua from 
1328 to 1708 ; often at war with the Viscontis of 
Milan. Giovanni Francesco 11. obtained marquisate 
for military services to Emperor Sigiamund, 1432 ; and 
Federigo II. was cr. duke by Emperor Charles V. in 
1630. Line became extinct, 1708. 

GONZAGA, THOMAZ ANTONIO (1744-1809), 
Portug. poet ; wrote a collection of love poems, en- 
titled Marilia^ which achieved groat popularity. 

GOOCH, SIR DANIEL, Bart. (1810-89), Eng. 
engineer ; greatlv advanced Groat We^stern Ry. and 
laying of transatfantio cable (‘ Great Eastern ’). 

GOOD FRIDAY, name given to the Friday before 
Easter, on which the Saviour was oruciiiod. It is kept 
as a very solemn fast in the R.C. Church, increasingly so 
in the Anghoan, not so much among Nonconformists. 

GOOD, JOHN MASON (1764-1827), Eng. author ; 
chiefly known for his of Medicine (1796) and 

his trans. of Lucretius. 

GOODENIACEJE^ genus of Australian herbs and 
plants, order Carnpanulalea ; favourite pot plants. 

GOODRICH, SAMUEL GRISWOLD (1793- 
1860), Amer. writer ; edit. TJie Token annual ; as 
‘ Peter Parley,’ wrote chiefly for young people. 

GOODRICH, THOMAS (d. 1664), bp. of Ely 
and I^rd Chancellor of England (1651-52); ossisl-ed in 
compilation of the Institution of a Christian Man, and 
Cranmer’s Bihh, and Book of Common Prayer. 

GOOD8IR, JOHN (1814-67), Scot, anatomist; 
studied dentistry ; became curator of museum of 
Royal OolL of Surgeons at Edinburgh, and afterwards 
(l$46)pjn>t of Anat. at Edinburgh Univ. ; carried out 
valoable researches on minute structure of the tissues, 
being one of the first to recognise the importance of 
cell-lifo, and on various branches of anat. and zooh 


GOODWIN SANDS (51® 19' N., 1® 36' B.), 
dangerous shoals, E. of Kent, England; separated 
from mainland by the Downs ; shifting sands ; scene 
of many wrecks ; said to be submerged estate of Bari 
Godwin. 

GOODWIN, THOMAS (1600-80), Eng. Puritan 
preacher ; friend of Cromwell’s ; member of West- 
minster Assembly, 1643 ; pres, of Magdalen Coll., 
Oxford, 1660-60. 

GOODWIN, WILLIAM WATSON (1831- ), 

Amer. scholar ; pub. noted Creek Grammar, Syntax of 
Moods and Tenses of the Creek Verb, etc. 

GOODWOOD, seat of Duke of Richmond, near 
summit of S. Downs, 3^ miles from Chichester ; noted 
racecourse. 

GOODYEAR, CHARLES (1800-60), Amer. in- 
ventor ; invented method of producing vulcanised 
rubber. 

GOOGE, BARNABY (1640-94), Eng. pastoral 
poet; author of Eglogs, Epytaphes, and Soncites (1663). 

GOOLD-ADAMS, SIR HAMILTON JOHN 
(1858- ), Brit, administrator ; Lieut. -Gov. and 

Gov. of Orange River Colony, 1901-10 ; High Com- 
missioner of Cyprus, 1911. 

GOOLE (53® 42' N., 0® 62' W.), market town and 
port, West Riding, Yorkshire, England ; extensive 
docks ; iron foundries ; manufactures sugar, agricultural 
implements. Pop. (1911) 20,334. 

GOORKHAS, see Gurkhas. 

GOOSE, a collective term for members of the 
Anserince. The group is largely Arctic in character, 
the only species breeding in Britain being the Grey 
Lag g. (Anser cinereus), although two other species, the 
Brent and the Barnacle g., are common winter visitors. 
The plumage is similar in both sexes ; beak tapering 
and characterised by homy, knobbed tip. Geese are 
more terrestrial in character than either ducks or 
swans, and when on the wing travel in typical ‘V*- 
shaped formation, termed by sportsmen a skein. 
The Grey Lag g. is believed to be the progenitor of 
the domestio species. G. liver has been considered 
a dainty from early times. In Holland and Germany 
enormous quantities of goose are reared for the market. 
Strasaburg pdti de foie gras is obtainoii from geese 
confined in an apartment kept at a high temperature 
to produce morbid enlargement of liver. 

GOOSEBERRY is the fruit of Ribes grossularia, 
natural order Ribesacem. The shrub has spines 
(modified leaf-bases) and alternate crenated throe- or 
five-lobed leaves with dilated petiole. The flower has a 
monosepalous bell-shaped calyx with five divisions and 
a coroUa of five free petals alternating with the divisions 
of the calyx. The five perigynous stamens are opposite 
the petals, and the inferior unilocular ovary has two 
short styles. The ovules are borne on two placentas. 
The fruit is a berry with a persistent calyx at the top, 
and contains sugar and malic acid. The best growth 
conditions are cool climate, rich loam, much manure. 

GOOTY, Gutti (16® 6' N.. 77® 33' E.), town, hill 
fortress, Anantapur distriot, Madras, India. 

GOPHERS, SCO Pocket Gophers. 

GOPPINGEN (48® 42' N., 9® 40' E.), town, on Fils, 
Wiirttemberg, Germany; cotton and woollen goods. 
Pop. (1910) 22,362. 

GORAKHPUR (26® 44' N., 83® 23' E.), district and 
division. United Provinces, India ; district, flat, 
abounds in lakes and marshes ; dense forests ; chief 
rivers, Rapti, Gogra, Great and Little Gandak ; 
products — timber and rice ; area, 4536 sq. miles. 
Pop. 2,938,176. Chief town, Gorakhpur, on Rapti; 
river trade, timber, grain. Pop. 64,000. 

GORBERSDORF (60® 42' N., 16® 16' E.), village, 
health-resort, province Silesia, Germany. 

GORBODUC, legendary Brit, king, subject of 
the earliest Eng. tragedy, v(?of6odttC,or Ferrex and Porrex, 
by Saokville and Norton, played before Queen Elizabeth 
(1661). 

GORCHAKOV, ALEXANDER MIKHAILOVICH, 

Goetschakoff (1798-1883), most distinguished 
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member of Rum. princely family; ambaMador to 
W&rttemburg and Austria ; Foreign Minister, 1866 ; 
Chancellor, 1863 ; for some time most powerful minister 
in Surope. To same family belong Albxandsb 
iTAifoyioH (d. 1826), and Andbbas Ivanovioh 
(1768-'1865), who fought against Napoleon ; Mikhail 
DMiTBiByiOH (1796-1861), Russ, oommander-in-ohief 
at Crimea, who oonduoted defence of Seyastopol ; and 
Pbtkr Dmitrihvioh (1790-1868), who commanded 
division at Alma and Inkermann. 

GOBDIAN KNOT, inextricable knot fastened to 
wagon of Gordius ; man who loosed it to rule world ; 
Alexander the Great cut it with sword. 

GORDIANUS, MARCUS ANTON1U8, Rom. 
emperor ; devoted to study of letters and philosophy ; 
emperor, 238, in 80th year, for a month, jointly with s., 
Gohdiahus (killed in battle, 238). His grandson, 
Gordiakus, emperor, 238, indicted great defeat on 
Persians ; assassmated, 244. 

GORDIUM (c. 40* N.. 31* 36' E.), ancient capital, 
Phrygia, on Sangarius ; here Alexander the Great out 
the (^rdian knot. 

GORDIUS, a Nematomorph worm (g.v.). 

GORDON, Soot, family; lived in Berwickshire, 
XXL oent. ; descended from Sir Adam G., lord of 
Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 1318 ; became Earls and 
Marquesses of Huntly and Dukes of G. ; dukedom 
extinct, 1836; panted to Duke of Richmond, descend- 
ant in female Ime, 1876. 

GORDON, ADAM LINDSAY (1833-70), Brit, 
poet ; ed. Cheltenham and Oxford ; afterwards went 
to Australia and pub. Btiah Ballads and other vors of 
lyrics ; committaci suicide. 

GORDON, ALEXANDER (e. 1692-1754), Soot, 
antiquary ; author of Itinerarium Septentrionale, 

GORDON, CHARLES GEORGE (1833-86), 
Brit, general and administrator ; b, Woolwich ; served 
in Crimea, 1866-66 ; joined military expedition to 
China, 1860 ; present at capture of Pekmg. During 
Taiping rebelUon he took command of some Chin, 
troops, trained by European and Amor, officers ; re- 
lieved Chansu, 1863 ; reorganised his troops, rightly 
named * Ever Victorious ’ ; fought over thirty actions 
and seized several towns, including Suohow and Chan- 
chufu ; final suppression of rebellion largely due to 
his leadership ; refused all peouniaxw rewards from 
Chin, emperor. On returning home G. became 0}m- 
manding Royal Engineer at Gravesend, and supervised 
construction of forts to defend Thames ; devoted 
means and spare time to philanthropy ; represented 
Britain in international commission concerning Danube 
navigation, 1871. Entering service of Khedive of 
Egypt in 1873, for nearly seven vears (the last three 
as gov. of entire Sudan) he laboured indefatigably 
to establish law and order iri Upper Nile district; 
resigned on failing to arrange peace between Egypt 
and Abyssinia, 1880 ; returned to Sudan at request of 
Brit. Government, 1884, to quell Mahdi’s re^Uion ; 
shut up in Khartum by rebels ; bravely defended 
city for a year, but was treacherously killed two days 
before the arrival of relief force under Wolseley. 

* Chinese Gordon ’ lives as a national hero, thanks to 
his gallantry as soldier and explorer, his integrity as 
administrator, his piety as Christian, and his tragic mte. 

liord Cromer, Modern Egypt (1908); Journals of 
Major-Oeneral Gordon at Kf^rtoum (188.5); F. R. 
Wingate; Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan (1891); 
Boulger, Life of Gordon (1890). 

GORDON, LORD GEORGE (1761-93), son of 
Duke of O., fanatical leader of Oordoh Riots, 1780— 
a violent protest against removal of B.C. disabilities. 

GORDON, PATRICK (1635-99), Russ, general; 
of Soot, birth, he entered the Russ, army, and rose to 
high rank under Peter the Great. 

GORDON, SIR JOHN WATSON (1788-1864), 
Soot, artist ; Pres., R.S.A. ; famed for portraits of 
celebrities, including Scott, De Quincey, Loexhart, Prof. 
Wilson, Macaulay, and numerous others. 

GORD ON-GUMMING, ROUALEYN GEORGE 
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(1820-66), Scot, traveller and hunter; wrote The 
Lion Hunter of South Africa, 

GORE, CATHERINE GRACE FRANCES 
(1799-1861), Eng. novelist; author of Oecilt or the Ad* 
ventures of a Coxcomb, The Banker's Wife, 

GORE, CHARLES (1863- ), Eng. theologian; 

Fellow of Trinity Coll., canon of Westminster, then 
bjp. of Worcester, 1902-4, of Birmingham, 1905-11 ; 
smee 1911, of Oxford ; known particularly for his theo- 
logical books and social work. 

GOREE (14* 39' N.. 17* 16' W.l, smaU island, Fr. 
Senegal, W. Africa, E. of Dakar; cniof town, Gor^B; 
large harbour ; formerly important oommeroial 
entrepot. 

GORGEl, ARTHUR (1818- ), Hunrarian 

patriot ; fought for Hungarian revolution, 1848-49, 
winning great victory of Ozora, 1848, and numerous 
successes, 1849 ; minister of war of new Hungarian 
republic ; became dictator on Kossuth’s resignation, 
1849 ; surrendered before oombinod Austrian and 
Prussian force at Vilagos, 1849. 

GORGES, SIR FERDZNANDO (c. 1566-1647), 
Eng. soldier and colonist ; was prisoner in Spain ; 
fought for Henry IV. of IVanoe ; sometime gov. of 
Plymouth ; later became founder and chartered 
proprietor of Maine, New England (1639). 

GORGET, broad oollar-m^e, worn with suit- 
armour in England, XV.-XVlI. cent’s. 

GORGIAS, see Sopbistb. 

GORGONB, THE (classical myth.), Meduaa, 
Stheno, and Euryale, female monsters, dwelling beyond 
the Western ocean, who turned to stone any mortal 
who looked upon them. Medusa alone was mortal, 
and was slain by Perseus {q,v.). 

GORGONZOLA (46* 32' N., 9* 23' E.), town, 
Milan, Italy ; famous cheese. Pop. 4895. 

GORHAM, GEORGE CORNELIUS (1787-1857), 
Eng. clergyman ; central figure in ritual cose about 
baptism, 1847 ; refused admission to benefice by 
bisnop, but instituted bv Privy Council. 

GORZ (42* N., 44* E.), town, on Kura, Tifiis, Russ. 
Transcaucasia ; oom. Pop. 5100. 

GORILLA, largest of anthropoid apes ; confined 
to forest belt of western portion of African tropics. 
Though a vegetable feeder, it is of ferocious appear- 
ance and savage nature, possessing huge teeth ; body 
covered with coarse brown hair, aodomen protruding, 
arms long, extending below knees, and usea somewhat 
like orut/ches when walking. 

GORINCHEM, GoRKUM (61* 49' N., 4* 69' E.), 
fortified town, on Merwede, S. Holland, Netherlands ; 
salmon fisheries ; trade in grain, cattle. Pop. (1010) 
12 200 . 

GORING, GEORGE, LORD GORING (1608-57), . 
Eng. soldier ; supported Charles L in Civil War ; 
defeated at Langport, 1645 ; spent rest of life abroad. 

GORKI, MAXIM (1868- ), pseudonym of Alexei 

Maximovich Pyeshkov ; Russ, writer and revolution- 
ary ; in early Ufe an ikon painter, pedlar, scullery boy, 
baker’s apprentice, eto. ; produces novels and plays 
of intense realism and of international repute ; Eng. 
trans. have appeared of The Orlojf Couple and Malva, 
The Outcasts, and other works ; The Lower Depths was 
acted in London, 1903. 

DiUon, M. Gorki (1902). 

GORKUM, see GORlNCHEM. 

GORLITZ (61* 9' N., 16* K.). town, Silesia. 
Prussia ; important commercial centre ; principal 
edifice, XV. -oent. Gothic church of St. Peter and w. 
Paul ; cloth, machinery, and glass manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 85,790. 

GORRES, JOHANNES JOSEPH VON (1776- 
1848), Ger. author and publicist ; prof, of Physios in 
Coblenz Univ. (1800-14); began to pub. nis Die 
teutschen Volkshueher (1807), and became a leader of 
the Ultramontane party. His chief work was Ohfist* 
licks Mysiik (\m), 

GORBE, see Fubeb. 

GORST, SIR JOHN ELDON (1835- ), Bfftt. 
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politician ; Consorr. M.P., Cambridge (1866) ; Solicitor 
Q^. ( 1886 ); Undar-Soo., India (1886), Treasury (1891), 
Education ( 1896 ) ; joined Liberal party, 1904. 

aOMT, BIR J. SLDON 0861-1911), 8 U 00 . Lord 
Cromer as Agent and Oonsul-Gtoneral in Egypt, 1907 ; 
e. e. of aboTe. 

OORTON (63* 28' N., 2* 10' W.), town. Lancashire, 
England, formii^ B. suburb of Manchester; iron 
works, cotton mifis. 

OORTBGKAKOFF, see OOBOHaKOV. 

GORTYMA (36* 10' N., 26* E.), ancient city, 
Crete, on river I^thwus. 

GORTZ> GEORG HEINRICH VON (1668-1719), 
Baron von Sohlita ; Holstein politician ; controlled 
Charles XII. of Sweden’s foreign and financial affairs ; 
executed after king’s death. 

GORZ, Goeizia (46* 67' N., 13* 68' E.), town, Austria, 
on Isonzo ; capital of Gorz and Gradisoa Crownland ; 
seat of abp. ; cathedral, ancient castle; favourite 
winter resort ; silk mills. Pop. (1910) 30,996. 

GORZ AND GRADISGA (46* 67' N., 13* 38' E.). 
county and crownland, Austria, between Oamiola on 
E., Italy on W. ; capital, GSrz ; surface very moun- 
tainous ; principal river, Isonzo ; extensive vineyards ; 
exports wine and fruit; silk-culture an important in- 
dustry ; pop. mainly Slavic and Catholic ; belongs to 
Austria since 1600. Area, 1127 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 
260,721. 

G08CHEN, GEORGE JOACHIM, VISCOUNT 
(1831-1907), Brit, statesman and financier; grandson 
of celebrate Leipzig bookseller (1762-1828) of same 
name; First Lord of Admiralty, 1871; ambassador 
to Constantinople, 1880 ; opposed Home Rule and 
joined Unionists; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1887-92; 
converted National Debt, 1888; again First Lord of 
Admiralty, 1895-1900 ; adhered to Free Trade. 

GOSHAWK, a member of the Hawk Family (q.v.). 

GOSHEN (30* 18' N., 32* E.)t region, Lower Egypt ; 
settled by Israelites before the Exodus. 

G08HUN, MATSUMUHA (1762- 1811), Jap. 
artist ; founder of the Shijo school ; work something 
akin to that of Okyo, but broader in general effect ; 
used colour more sparingly, and built up his forms 
more simply. He was highly successful as a teacher, 
and his pupil, Kiibun (1779-1843), carried the school 
to the height of its glory. 

GOSLAR (61* 66' N., 10* 26' E.), town, Hanover, 
Prussia, on Gose ; has numerous fine old churches and 
quaint buildings ; imperial palace, recently restored, 
formerly favourite residence of Ger. emperors ; 
silver, copper, lead, sulphur mines ; passed from 
Hanover to Prussia, 1866. Fop. (1910) 18,909. 

OOSNOLD, BARTHOLOMEW (d. 1607), Eng. 
navigator; intimately assooiated with the colonisa- 
tion efforts of Sir Walter Raleigh and Opt. John Smith. 

GOSPEL (literal meaning — good news) was origin- 
ally applied to the proclamation by Christ of the king- 
dom of heaven. C&nonioal g’s are first four books of 
New Testament, with which are associated names of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John (qq-v.)\ these were 
probably written in second half of I. cent, a.d., when 
the spread of Christianity made written accounts of its 
origin neoeasaxy. First three are called the Synoptic 
g’s because of their similarity of matter, method, and 
style ; while St. John’s account differs in all three 
respects. It if now generally believed that St. Mark’s 
G. was written first, and was derived from, and practi- 
cally identical with, an earlier document ; and that 
Matthew and Luke wrote their accounts by combining 
this early document with another known as the Logia, 
a oompiiation of Christ’s sayings. 

Wright, Composition of the Four Gospels (1890). 

GOSPORT (60* 48' N., 1* 8' W.), seaport, Hamp- 
shire, England, ^posite Portsmouth, with which it is 
connected by noating bridge; contains Clarence 
victualling yard ; yacht-building. Pop. (1911) 33,301. 

GOnAMl^R, fine threads, or webs, formed by 
spiders, generally attached to trees or plants ; hence 
anything of a light, flimsy nature. 6oe also Sfiphbs. 


GOSSE, EDMUrm, C.B. (1849- ). Eng. poet 

and critic ; since 1904 librarian to the House of Lords ; 
famed for his trans. and literary and biographical 
studies in English, Dutch, and Scandinavian lit, ; 
also much graceful verse. 

GOB8E, PHILIP HENRY (1810-88), Eng. 
naturalist ; a careful observer of marine fauna ; 
his Actinologia Britannica is a standard work on sea- 
anemones. 

GOSSIP (Anglo-Saxon, God and sib), word meaning 
(1) sponsor or godparent, (2) friend, (3) idle tattler, (4) 
idle talk. 

GOSSON, STEPHEN (1654-1624), Eng. satirist 
and ecclesiastic ; originally an actor and dramatist, 
he subsequently took orders, and became Rector of 
St. Botolph’s, l^ndon. His School of Abuse (1579) is 
a satire directed against poets, players, and others. 

GOT, FRANCOIS JULES EDMOND (1822- 
1901), Ft. actor; one of the principal figures of the 
modem Fr. stage. 

GOTA (68* N., 12* 2' E.), river, Sweden, flowing 
from Lake Vener into the Cattegat ; length, 60 miles ; 
navigable throughout. Gota Canal, connects Baltic 
and Cattegat by way of lAkes Vetter and Vener. 

GOT AM A, see Buddha. 

GOTHA (60* 57' N., 10* 42' lE.), town, Germany; 
joint capital, with Coburg, of duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha (q.v.) ; principal building — EViedenstein castle 
(1643), with library, cabinet of coins, museum of 
antiquities, and picture-gallery ; contains famous 
geographical publishing house ot Justus Perthes (who 
pub. well-known Almanaeh de Gotha) ; imporiant 
industrial centre ; manufactures sausages. Pop. 
(1910) 39,681. 

GOTHAM, WISE MEN OF, old name given to 
the inhabitants of Gotham, a Nottinghamshire village, 
who were notorious for their stupidity. 

GOTHENBURG (67* 39' N., 11* 69' E.), seaport, 
Sweden, on GOta-Elf ; large commercial and industrial 
centre ; traversed by numerous canals ; consists of 
old and now town, with fine harbour (seldom blocked 
by ice) ; chief industrios, shipbuilding, maolunery, 
textiles, wood-pulp, sugar-refining, brewing ; founded 
by Gustavus Adolphus, 1618; rose to commercial 
i.aportance during continental blockade, 1806 ; gives 
name to famous licensing system. Pop. (1911) 
167,813. 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, see ArohitEOTTTRS. 

GOTHS, Teutonic race whose earliest -known home 
was the S. shores and islands of Baltic, where they are 
found in I. cent. a.d. They gradually migrated south- 
wards through central Europe, and early in III. cent, 
settled in districts to N. of Danube and Black Sea. In 
thb cent, they first came into contact with the Romans, 
whom they routed at Abritta in 261 ; thereafter for 
20 years they ravaged Asia Minor and Balkan regions, 
and in 270 they obtained the concession of Dacia from 
Emperor Aurelian. By middle of IV. cent, they had 
become dominant race of non- Roman Europe, their 
kingdom stretching in broad band from Black Sea to 
Baltic. Principal subdivisions of nation are Ostro- 
goths, or East Goths, and Visigoths, or West Goths. 
The Visigoths were driven across the Danube by in- 
vading Huns c. 375, and settled under Rom. rule ; 
under Alario (g.u.) they rose in rebellion, overran 
Greece and Italy, and captured Rome in 410; after 
Alaric’s death they left Italy for Gaul, but were subse- 
quently driven by Franlu across Pyrenees, and 
eetabliBhed a kingdom in* Spain which lasted until 
VIII. cent., when the country was subdued by Muslims. 
The Ostrogoths were conquered by Huns c. 376, 
when Ermanaric (q.v,), the most celebrated Gothic king, 
committed suicide ; they remained in subjection until 
461, when they regained independence ; and under 
Theodorio they acquired most of Italy after the break 
up of Western Empire in 476. After ware with 
Romans they were eventually defeated by Justinian’s 
general, Narses, and left Italy c. 662. lAter hbtory is 
unknown. 
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Bradley^ Ootha (1888); Hodgkin, Italy and her 
Invadera (1880-99). 

GOTLAND (57* 30' N., 18* 30' E.), island, Baltic 
Sea, belonging to Sweden ; forms Idn of G., together 
with seyeral smaller islands. Chief town, Visby. Coast 
is steep; interior mostly leTdl, with large extent of 
forest ; cultivates barley, rye, wheat, oats, and beet- 
sugar ; main industries are sheep- and cattle -raising, 
fishing, cement-making, and lime-burning ; contains 
large number of ruined churches. Pop. (1910) 66,219. 

GOTO, Goto Retto, Gotto (33® N., 129® E.), 
group of islands lying W. of Kiushiu, Japan. 

GOTTER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1746-97), 
Ger. poet and dramatist ; friend of Goethe ; his plays, 
in classical subjects, followed Fr. models ; produced 
the first Ger. Mwenalmanach. 

GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG (XIII. cent.), 
Ger. epic poet ; wrote Tristan and Isolde, which served 
as the foundation of Wagner's opera ; Eng. trans. 
by Weston (1899). 

GOTTINGEN (61® 36' N., 9® 66' E.), town, 
Hanover, Prussia ; seat of famous univ. (Georgia 
Augusta), founded by George 11., 1734, with library of 
over 600,000 vors ; [has also Royal academy of sciences, 
founded 1761 ; book trade ; manufactures scientific 
and mathematical instruments. Pop. (1910) 37,631. 

GOTTLING, carl WILHELM (1793-1869), 
Ger. scholar ; edit. Hesiod, and Aristotle's Politics and 
Economics ; Eng. trans. has appeared of his Elements 
0 / Greek Accentuation (1831). 

GOTTSCHALK, Godesgalus (808-67), Ger. 
thinker ; author of several works viewed as heretical ; 
a monk at Orbais, then in Italy ; condemned at Council 
of Quierzy, finally excommunicated by Nicolas I. 

GOTTSCHALK, LOUIS MOREAU (1829-69), 
Amor, pianist and composer. 

GOTTSCHALL, RUDOLF VON (1823-1909), 
Ger. author; wrote epics, dramas, novels, and critical 
works ; his plays include Pitt and Fox, Amy Robsart, 
Mazejypa, Cfatherine Howard, and others. 

GOTTSCHED, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1700- 
66), Ger. author ; chiefly notable for his works of 
Literary criticism and for his adaptations of Fr. plays. 

GOTZ von BERLICHINGEN, see Behlicu- 
iNOEN, Goetz. 

GOUACHE, method of water-colour painting in 
which the colours are mixed with a preparation of gum. 

GOUDA (62® 1' N., 4® 42' E.), town, on Yssel, S. 
Holland ; Groote Kerch (1662) has fino stained glass ; 
noted for cheese. Pop. (1910) 24,674. 

GOUDIMEL, CLAUDE (1605-72), Fr. com- 
poser ; set to music in four-part harmony Marot and 
Th6odore do B^ze's trans. of Psalms. 

GOUGH, HUGH, VisoouNT Gouqh (1779- 
1869), Brit, general; brought first Chinese War to 
successful conclusion, 1842 ; defeated Mahrattas, 
1843; Sikhs, 1844, 1849. By final defeat of Sikhs at 
Oujerat add^ Punjab to Brit. Empire. 

GOUGH, JOHN BARTHOLOMEW (1817-86), 
Anglo- Amer. temperance orator ; reformed drunkard. 

GOUGH, RICHARD (1736-1809), Eng. antiquary ; 
wrote Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain, etc. 

GOUJON, JEAN (1615-66), Fr. sculptor and 
architect ; founded Fr. neo- Greek school ; des^ned 
Fountain of the Innocents and other Louvre decorations ; 
though following antique models, his works are 
modem in sentiment. 

GOULBURN (34® 36' S., 149® 43' E.), city. New S. 
Wales, Australia ; seat of Catholic and Anglican bp’s ; 
tanneries, boots and shoes. Pop. 10,618. 

GOULBURN, EDWARD METBRICK (1818-97), 
Brit, clergyman ; headmaster, Rugby, and dean, Nor- 
wich ; theological works. 

GOULD, BENJAMIN APTHORP (1824-96), 
Amer. meteorologist and astronomer; first to use 
photography in astronomy. 

GOULD, JAY (1836-92), Amer. railway proprietor 
and speetdator ; buUt enormous (^uld railway system. 
Son, GBOEQS Jay (1864- ), also railway proprietor 


and director. Bau., Helen Millbr G. (1868- ), 

has liberally endowed various public institutions ; m. 
(1913) Finley Shepard. 

GOULD, SIR FRANCIS GARRUTHERS (1844- 

), Eng. (Liberal) political cartoonist (‘ F. C. Q.*) ; 
famous for his work m Truth, Pall Mall GazeitSt and 
Westminster Gazette, 

GOUNOD, CHARLES FRANCOIS (1819-93), 
Fr. composer ; b. Paris ; won Grand prix de Rome, 1839 ; 
studied sacred music in Rome, especially Palestrina 
and Bach ; first opera, Sappho, 1861 ; Faust, 1869, 
most popular work and long the standard type of Fr. 
opera; Philimon et Baucis, 1860; La Reine de Saha, 
1862 ; Mireille, 1864 ; Romeo and Juliet, 1867. G. wrote 
sacred music during the latter part of his life, two 
oratorios. The Redemption and Mors et Vita, being 
among his best works ; a master of orchestration ; 
romantic in style, with great dramatic passion. 

Tolhurst, G^nod, 

GOURD, moncecious annual herbs, genus Cti- 
curbitce, natural order Cucurbitacea, which trail by 
tendrils ; sho^ yellow flower and largo juicy fruits. 
The Melon, Uucumber, and Vegetable Marrow are 
cultivated for table use, while the Colocynth yields a 
purgative. The seeds of all have a destructive action 
on intestinal parasites. The shell of g. fruits are used 
as bottles, dippers, etc. 

GOURGAUD, GASPARD, BARON (1783-1862), 
Fr. general; distinguished for personal devotion to 
Napoleon in wars, and voluntarily shared exile at 
St.. Helena tiH jealousy of fellow-attendants caused 
departure ; wrote Campagne de 1815, Journal inSdit 
de Ste. Hilene, etc. 

GOURKO, JOSEPH VLADIMIROVICH, 
COUNT (1828-1901), Russ. gen. ; served with 
distinction in Turk. War (1877). 

GOUROCK (65® 67' N., 4® 49' W.), town, watering, 
place, Scotland, on Firth of Clyde. Pop. (1911) 7430. 

GOURVILLE, JEAN HfiRAULT DE (1626-1703), 
Ft. speculator ; condemned to death with Fouquet, 
but fled country ; afterwards financial agent of 
Cond6 ; wrote important M imoires, 

GOUT, constitutional disease characterised by 
inflammation of joints with deposition of biurate of 
soda and derangement of various internal organs, 
particularly the kidneys. The condition is due to 
excess of urio acid within the body, either through 
excessive consumption of nitrogenous matter or 
through deficient oxidation by the tissues and organs, 
accompanied by an obscure nervous disturbance. 
G. is hereditary and is influenced by over-indulgence 
in alcoholic beverages, particularly sweet wines and 
heavy malt liquors, or in rich foods, by sedentary 
occupations and overwork, by certain poisons, such 
as lead, or by a combination of insufficient nourish- 
ment and bad hygiene. An attack of g. usually 
commences with severe pain in the big toe, with 
perhaps some giddiness and mental depression a 
little before, the joint being at first red and tender, and 
later swollen and of a dark colour, an attack lasting about 
five to ten days, with intermissions of pain. There 
is constipation, the urine is diminished in quantity, 
and the appetite is poor, dlhronio g. may develop, in 
which the joints of the toes and fingers are disfigured 
by so-called chalk-stones, composed of biurate of soda 
combined with calcium phosphate, under the skin, 
which may eventually ulcerate through, while there 
are important changes in the kidneys and other 
organs. The treatment of g. in the acute stage is 
rest ; the affected limb is kept propp^ up, and hot 
fomentations are applied to it ; a light milk diet 
is generally insisted upon, and a simple purgative at 
first ; and then colchicum, which has a powenul efieot 
in g., is administered along with potassium iodide. 
Massage of the joints is of benefit as the individual 
improves. In the chronic condition food and drink 
are carefully regulated, Uthia water is of value, and 
regular exercise, baths, and massage are ordered. 

W. Ewart, Gout and Qowtiness, 
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GOVTmtBE, PIERRE (1740-1806), Fr. metal- 
worker ; one of tho greatest craftsmen of hie day. 

GOUVION8AZNT-CTR, LAURENT, MARQXnB 
DE (1704-1830), Fr. soldier ; distinguished in Napo- 
leonic wars ; War Minister, 1815, 1817. 

GO VAN (65* 52' N., 4* 19' W.). town, Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, on Clyde ; large shipbuilding yards ; engin- 
eering works ; locomotive manufactures ; incor- 
porated with Glasgow, 1912. Pop. (1911) 89,725. 

GOVERNMENT, ruling authority in st at-o ; may 
also mean the person or persons to whom administra- 
tion is entrusted, and whose duty* it is to deal with 
public affairs at home and to control foreign policy 
of state. Q. have been classified from ancient times 
as monarchic, aristocratic ^or oligarchic), and demo- 
cratic, aooorcling as power is held by one person, by 
the few, or by the many. In the modern world the 
princiml forms of g. are constitutional monarchy, as in 
Great Britain, Spam, Anstria, Prussia ; the republic, as 
in the United States, France, Switzerland, Portugal; and 
the absolute monarobv, as in Russia. The last men- 
tioned, however, may be said to be ou autocracy only 
in name, the reality being that a system of officialdom 
prevails, most of the power being held by heads of 
various departments ; but it is not impossible that a 
strong ruler might even now establish a despotism as 
great as that of Peter tho Great. 

The constitutional monarchies of Europe are of two 
different types ; thus in Spain and Germany the 
sovereim may, within certain legally fixed limitations, 
act at his own discretion ; and in the latter country 
at least it sometimes happens that the ruler acts 
or speaks in a manner conaemned by the council of 
state, the press, and the nation as a whole. In Great 
Britain and other countries the constitutional 
monarchy approximates closely to the republican 
form of g., the sovereign acting only in accordance 
with the wishes, as expressed by Parliament, of the 
majority of his subjects. Most noticeable tendencies 
of Brit. g. are the increasing power of the Lower House 
as a whole, and the decreasing power of tho private 
member. G. may also be classified, according to the 
solidification or dispersion of ruling power, as central- 
ised, dual, federal, and confederate ; in a centralised 
g., entire power is in hands of central adiniuistrativo 
body ; but in tho other forma a considerable amount 
of authority is exercised by local governing bodies. 

GOVERNOR, title of chief official of Brit, colony, 
generally also commander-in-ohief ; the g. represents 
Crown, and in colonies not possessing self-government 
has sole executive and sometimes sole legislative power. 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa have a governor- 
general; Australlin states have gov’s and lieut.- 
gov’s ; Canadian provinces have lieut. -gov’s ; 
S. African provinces have ‘ administrators.’ In U.S. A. 
the g. is the chief magistrate of a State, and is 
elects. 

GOW, NEIL (1727-1807), Scot, violinist and com- 
poser of dance music ; did valuable work in preserving 
old Soot, melodies. Edit^ Oow Collection, 

GOWER, Gwyb (51* 36' N., 4* 8' W.), seignory and 
district in Glamorganshire, Wales ; on peninsula in 
Bristol Channel. On coast are famous bone-caves 
where large deposits of animal remains and some 
traces of man are to be found. G. has many cairns 
and a n im portant cromlech. 

GOWER, JOHN (d. 1408), Eng. poet; was a 
^rson of means and influence ; called by his friend, 
Chaucer, ‘ the moral Gower,’ Hia Eng. poem, Gon- 
f^sio AmarUisy consists of love stories and meditations. 
He also wrote in Latin, Vox Olamanfi^, dealmg with 
the Peasants’ revolt ; and in Fr. Speculum MeditantiSf 
a poem on married life. He was a liberal contributor 
to St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, where his tomb 
may be seen. 

GOWN (0. Ft. goun)f outer garment without 
division for legs ; now, except for clerical and academic 
j;.r appropriated to use of women, and known as dress or 


GOWRIE, CARRE OF (66* 26' N., 3* 15' W.), 
fertile district, Perthshire, Scotland, between R. Tay 
and the Si^w Hills. 

GOWRIE, JOHN RUTBVEN, 3RD EARL OF 
(1577-1600), Soot, noble ; central figure of so-oalled 
Gowrrle Conspiracy, a plot to seize and dethrone or 
assassinate James VL, who was lured to G.’s house in 
Perth on Aug. 5, 1600. G. and his younger bro., 
Alexander Ruth von, were seized by the king’s followers 
and slain on the spot. Existence of plot has never 
been authoritatively established. 

Lang, James VI. and the Cowrie Conspiracy (1902). 

GOWRIE, WILLIAM, 4TH LORD RUTHVEN, 
EARL OF (c. 1646-84), Soot, noble ; joined his f. in 
murder of Rizzio, 1666; or. Earl of G., 1581 ; led party 
in ‘ Raid of Ruthvon,’ whereby king was seized, 1682 ; 
executed. 

GOYA (29* 12' S., 59* 14' W.), town, on Parana, 
Corrientes, Argentine Republic, S. America ; pastoral 
district ; commercial centre. Pop. 7000. 

GOYA Y LUCIENTES, FRANCISCO (1746- 
1828), Span, artist; famed for portraits, including 
several Span, kings ; also distinguished for genre 
pictures and etchings. 

GOYANA, Goyanna (7® 26' S./Sl* 48' W.), city, 
Pernambuco, Brazil, S. America ; active trade in sugar, 
coffee, cotton. Pop. c. 16,000. 

aOTAZ(13* 8 ., 48* W.), town and state, Brazil, S. 
America ; between Minas Qcraes and Matto Grasso ; 
mountainous ; traversed N. to S. by river Tooantius, 
the Aragiiay forming W., and Paranahyba S., boundary ; 
extensive forests ; chief oconpation, agricultnre and 
stock-raising ; some tobacco cultivated and gold 
mined. Area, 266,000 sq. miles. Pop. c. 290,000. 
Town : pop. 13,475. 

GOTEN, JAN JOBEPHSZOON VAN (1696- 
1656), Dutch artist ; a famous master of landscape, 
his favourite subjects being Dutch scenes and views of 
the Rhine. 

GOZLAN, LEON (1806-66), Fr. novelist and 
dramatist ; his novels include Aristide Froissart^ Le 
Notaire de Ohantillt/t oto. ; plays. La Pluie ct le beau 
temps, Le Qdteau dee reines, and others. 

GOZO (36® 3' N., 14® 14' E.), island, in Mediter- 
ranean, belonging to Britain ; 4 m. N.W. of Malta ; 
ancient Oauloa. Area, 20 sq. miles. Pop. 18,000. 

GOZZI, CARLO, COUNT (1720-1806), ItaL 
dramatist ; comedioa and fairy plays, including 
Turandot, Princess of China ; strongly opposed Goldoni’s 
innovations. 

GOZZI, GASPARO, COUNT 0713-80), Ital. 
essayist and poet ; famed for his elassio prose writings 
in Venetian jonmals ; pub. Jl Mondo Morale, etc. 

GOZZOLI, BENOZZO (c. 1420-98), Ital. artist of 
vast industry ; pupil of Fra Angelico ; principal work 
oonsists of series of frescoes illustrating Old Testament 
history, in the Campo Santo (Pisa), which occupied him 
for sixteen years. 

GRAAPF-REINET (32*116' S.. 24* 63' E.), town, 
Cape of Go6d Hope province, S. Africa ; founded by 
Cape Dutch, 1786; vineyards and orchards. Pop. 
(1911) 8129 (including 3903 whites). 

GRABBE, CHRISTIAN DIETRICH (1801-36), 
Ger. dramatist; his works include Don Juan wid 
Faust, Napoleon, Hannibal. 

GRACCHUS, i^lebeian Rom. family of gens 
Sempronia, of which most noted members were 
Tiberius Sempronios G. and Gains Sempronios G., 
generally known as the Gracchi, sons of TniSBitrs 
SxMFBONius Graoohus, cousul iu 177 B.O., and his 
wife COB17BLIA {q.v.). Tiberius Sbmfbomus (163-133 
B.c.) fought under Scipio against Carthaginians ; 
became tribune, 133, when he passed agrarian law, allot- 
ting public lands to the poor ; killed with number of 
followers, by patricians headed by Scipio Nasioa. 
Gaius (158-121 B.O.) became tribune, 123 ; introduced 
many reforms, passed com law, and re-established 
agrarian law ; wnile at Carthage, his reputation was 
undermined by enemies at home ; on return, rejected 
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for tribunate; escaped from ensuing riots» but was 
found dead next day ; like his bro., a lofty character, 
an ardent reformer, and a fine orator. 

Holden, Livts of the Oraechi. 

GRACE.—- (1) The unmerited favour shown by God 
to man ; (2) as means of salvation has become chief 
Christian symbol as opposed to works ; (8) any favour 
or the disposition to favour ; (4) permission ; (5) a legal 
pardon ; (6) attractiveness, virtue, charm ; (7) music^ : 
subsidiary embellishment, e,g. trills. 

GRACE, WILLIAM GILBERT (1848- ), Eng. 

cricketer ; was for some forty years engaged in first- 
class cricket, and ^own as England’s ' champion.* 
As a batsman and all-round cricketer * W. G.* has never 
been equalled ; a doctor by profession ; recipient of a 
national testimonial (1896) of £10,000. 

GRACES, THE (oUssical myth.), were Aglaia, 
Thalia, and Euphrosyne, dau’s of Zeius. ’Ihey per- 
sonified grace, beauty, and mirth ; represented as three 
beautiful maidens with hands and arms intertwined. 

GRACIAH Y morales, BALTASAR, Span, 
author ; tht style of his prose allegory, El Griticon, has 
been much admired ; Eng. trans. of his The Art of 
Worldly Wisdom, by Jacobs (1892). 

GRACiCLE {Eulahts), a genus of starling-like birds, 
differing from true starlings in their arboreal habits, 
their spotted eggs, and rictal bristles ; inhabitants 
of Soutn- Eastern Asia. 

GRADISCA (46* 63' N., 13* 29' E.), town, crown- 
land of Gorz and Qradisca, Austria, on laonzo ; silk 
mills. Pop. 3881. 

GRADO (43® 23' N., 6® 8' W.), town, Oviedo, Spain. 
Pop. 17,125. 

GRADUAL, anthem or rosponsory chanted after 
Epistle at High Mass. 

GRADUATE, one who has passed the examinations 
of a recognised university for the degree of doctor, 
bachelor, or master. Originally graduation was a 
licence to practise a profession. Term * Gradnation * at 
times applied to prize-giving day in schools and colleges. 
Graduation and payment of a foe admits to General 
Council or corresponding body. 

GRADUATION is the division of circumferences, 
arcs, straight lines, cylinders, and cones into any 
required number of equal paHs. Accurate g. is an 
essential in most scientific i^trumenta. Geometrical 
methods of division are theoretically the most correct, 
but difficulties due to material, time, and labour arise 
in applying them. Original g. is the division of the 
actual article ; if a straight line, it is graduated by 
continual bisection or by measuring off in a straight lino 
lengths equal to the shortest lengths required, the 
latter method, stepping, makes the last divisions appreci- 
ably inaccurate. Copying g. consists in laying on the 
article a veiy accurately divided oirclo or straight line, 
called a dividing plate, A set square is placed against 
the pattern, and the required division is then made on 
the article by means of a knife held close to the square. 
Machine g. was introduced in 1740 to cut the teeth of 
clock wheels. 

GRADUS AD PARNA88UM (‘Steps to Par- 
nassus’), dictionary of Latin prosody ; an aid to Lat. 
verso-making. 

GRAETZ, HEINRICH (1817-91), Jewish liistorian ; 
wrote OeschiehU der Juden (1863-76), best history of 
Jewish race ; pioneer of higher criticism among Jews, 
but faithful to religion. 

GRABVXUS, JOHANN GEORG (1632-1703), Ger. 
scholar; Historiographer- Royal to William III. (of 
England) ; author of numerous works dealing with 
olamical subjeots. 

GRAF, ARTURO (1848- ), U tI. poet and 

scholar; prof, of Ital Lit., Turin (1882); nis works 
include PoeMe e Novelle, Medusa, Dopo il Tramonto, and 
several crit ical writings. 

GRAF, KARL HEINRICH (1815-69), Ger. scholar ; 
a pioneer of Old Testament criticism, and wrote Die 
gesefUehtUehen BUcher de» Alien TteUmmie (1866), etc. 

OllJLra, AUMCUBT TON (1628 -70), Q«r. 
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oculist; prof, of Ophthalmology at Berlin (1858), and 
neat autnority on subject ; introduced new treatments 
for cataract, glaucoma, etc. 

GRAFE, KARL FERDINAND VON (1787-1840), 
Ger. surgeon; prof, of Surgery at Berlin (1811), and 
head of military hospitals during Napoleonic wars ; 
author of many surgical works, and made many 
advances in surgical treatment. 

GRAFFITI, name given by archaeologists to chalk 
writings and rough drawings made on ancient buildings 
at Pompeii and elsewhere. 

GRAFRATH (51® 13' N., 7® 4' E.), town, Rhine- 
land, Prussia ; steel and iron works. Pop. (1910) 
10,062. 

GRAFTING, inserting buds or cuts (scions) from 
one plant (stock) within bark of another so that they 
unite ; used to propagate plants not easily reproduoibk 
by seed. 

GRAFTON.— (1) (29® 39' S., ?162® 66' E.) city. 
New South Wales, on Clarence ; agricultural district ; 
sugar-mills. Pop. 6160. (2) (42® 13' N., 71® 36' 

W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 6705. (3) (39® 20' N., 80® W.) city, W. 

Virginia, U.S.A. ; machinery shops ; various mills. 
Pop. (1910) 7563. 

GRAFTON, DUKEDOM OF, first conferred upon 
Henry Fitzroy (1663-00), a. of Charles II. and Barl^ra 
Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland. 

GRAFTON, RICHARD (d. 1672). Brit, ohroniolor 
and printer ; was king’s printer ; printed the 1649 
Pi*ayer Book ; compiled Abridgmtni of the Chronicles 
of England (1562). 

GRAGNANO, town, 20 miles S.E. Naples; trade in 
wine and macaroni. Pop. 10,000. 

GRAHAM, JOHN, seo Dundbb, ViSCOUNT. 

GRAHAM, 8ZR GERALD (1831-99), Brit. gen. ; 
distinguished himself in Crimean and Cliina Wars 
(1860) ; commanded in Egyptian War at TeUel-Kehir; 
wrote Last Words with Cordon, and other works. 

GRAHAM, SIR JAMES ROBERT GEORGE, 
Bart. (1792-1801), Brit, statesman ; an advanced 
Liberal, and supporter of the Reform Bill ; Homo Soc. 
under Sir Robert Peel (1841-46) ; First Lord of Admir- 
alty under Aberdeen and Palmerston. 

GRAHAM, SYLVESTER (1794-1861), Amer. food 
reformer; advocate of temperance reform and vege- 
tarianism ; introduced ‘ Graham bread,’ made from 
unbolted flour, and drew up a dietarian and physio- 
logical regimen which had many supporters. 

GRAHAM, THOMAS (1805-69), Brit, physicist 
and chemist ; appointed Master of the Mint, 1866. 
His chief reaearenes concerned molecular physics, the 
absorption of gases by liquids, and the diffusion of gases. 
He divided substances into crystalloids and coUoids, 
and investigated their behaviour towards membranes. 
He discovered polybasio acids, and obtained throe acids 
from phosphorous anhydride. 

GRAHAME, JAMES (1765-1811), Scot, poet; 
author of two noteworthy poems — The Sabbath and 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 

GRAHAM'S DYKE, Rom. fortification, crossing 
Scotland from Forth to Clyde, constructed in time of 
Antoninus Pius. 

GRAHAM’S LAND, Antarctic district (56® to 
67® W., 66® to 67® S.), discovered 1832. 

GRAHAM8TOWN (33® 13' S., 26® 32' E.), city. 
Cape Province, S. Africa ; educational centre ; seat of 
Anglican and R.G bp’s; agricultural and pastoral 
district ; wool industry. Pop. (1911) 13,803, including 
7376 whites. 

GRAIL, THE HOLY, a miraculous vessel, which 
formed subject of man^ mediavai romances ; in most 
versions of the legend it was a cup sent from heaven, 
and used by Clirist at Last Supper, afterwards coming 
to possession of Joseph of Ainmathea, who oollectea 
the Lord’s blood in it ; on death of Joseph, the grail 
was taken back to heaven, to be kept there until a hero 
worthy of it should appear on earth. It enters into 
^e legend of King Artnur and the kidghte ol the Bound 
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Table* manj of whom* inoluding Galahad, Perceval, 
and Oawain, set out in quest of it. 

Nutt, Legenda of thi Holy Grail (1902). 

GRAIN, Bee Wbiohts and Mnasuees. 

GRAIN AND GRANARIES. — Grain includes 
wheat, barley, oats, and various other oeroal food-staffs. 
Of these wheat ia the most important, and its cultiva- 
tion dates back to remote times. Oats, an important 
article of food for animals, are largely used in the form 
of oatmeal for human consumption ; and barley, also 
a cattle-food, is extensively employed in manufactured 
products. \^eat is grown both in cold and hot 
climates : in Canada and Australia ; in India and 
Russia. Excellent wheat crops are grown in the British 
Isles, but the country relies mainly upon imports from 
Russia, Australia, Canada, Argontina, India, and other 
countries. 

Granaries are places for the storage of grain, which, 
in countries like Great Britain, depending largely on 
foreign supplies, are of prime importance. As grain 
depreciates m quality ana condition under unfavourable 
atmospheric conditions, its proper storage is essential. 
In dry, equable climates the matter presents little 
difficulty, and even earth-pita have been used for 
storage purposes. In N. America, the provision for 
grain storage reaches its highest state of devobpment ; 
and the method which obtains there is also to a great 
extent followed in Great Britain and other countries. 
The Amer. grain-elevaiors, and their prototypes else- 
where, are vast buildings containing many chambers, 
called ‘ silos,* formed of wood, brick, iron, or other 
suitable material, whore grain can be stored under the 
moat favourable conditions. These warehouses, usually 
adjacent to some waterway, and connected with local 
railways, are Btted with the most improved appliances 
for clearing grain-ships at their wharves, ana trans- 
ferring stock to the railway trucks at the sidinas. 

It has been several times proposed that tne Brit. 
State should hold a six or twelve months' supply of 
grain, in case of need during a great naval war. A 
Royal Commission considered this question (1903), but 
the result was unfavourable to the proposal 

Grain Elevators are used chiefly in U.S.A. for 
transferring grain from holds of ships to warehouses 
by means of a number of buckets or scoops arranged 
regularly on an endless chain or bolt, which travels over 
drums and receives its power from an engine. The name 
grain elevator is also applied to buildmgs which store 
grain. The largest elevator buildings are found at 
Chicago and Bulalo. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE, aromatic seeds of 
Amomum melegueta and A. grana parodist; used as 
condiments and for embalming. 

GRAM, or ChioK'Pea, an annual herb, natural 
order Leguminoso^ with bluish purple flowers, culti- 
vated as a pulse-food in S. Europe, Egypt, and India. 

GRAMMAR consists of a code of bws to which the 
usage of the best writers of an age and language con- 
forms. G. is not a static thing. Speech varies in 
different areas and in different ^riods, and the only 
pattern or standard available is the usage of the best 
writers and speakers. One language may have very 
many dialects. Each dialect will have an independent 
g., but in such cases one dialect is usually preferred 
b^us^ it U employed at the court, or In the chief 
univ., or is represented by the finest body of lit. 
There is, however, a possibility and a probability that 
the usages of the other dialects may bMome standard, 
because it is from the so-called dialect sources that the 
approved speech is for the most part replenished and 
renewed. Such growth, therefore, implies various 
transition stages when alternative forms exist side by 
side, and time only (and not the grammarian) can 
ohoose between them. 

Only by patient study of the evolution and develop- 
ment of forms can the seeming irregularities and 
anomalies of g. be understood. Q. falls into two broad 
divisions— (1) Mobpholooy, which deals with the 
form, structure, and infleotions of words; (2) Syntax, 


which deals with the arrangement of proper word- 
forms in groups and sentences. Morphology is con- 
cerned with the olassifloation of stems and the olassi- 
floation of inflections. Infleotions designate relations 
to other words in the group (c.p. case), or cmalify and 
limit the meaning of the word \t,g, gender). Languages 
vary greatly in the number and kind of infleotions. 
Inflections themselves belong to a more or less ad- 
vanced stage in a language development. Comparative 
g. is necessary for the proper appreciation of the in- 
dividual systems. 

GRAMME, see Weights and Mbajsxtbbs. 

GRAMMICHELE (37* 12' N., 14® 39' E.), town, 
Catania, Sicily. Pop. 16,076. 

GRAMONT, ANTOINE AGENOR ALFRED, 
DUG DE (1818-80), Fr. statesman and diplomat; 
ambassador to Italy, 1857 ; Austria, 1861 ; Foreign 
Minister, 1870 ; had considerable share in causing out- 
break of Franco-German War ; wrote La France eC la 
Prusae avant la Ouerre. 

GRAMONT, PHILIBERT, COMTE DB (1621- 
1707), Fr. courtier ; famed for his handsome person, 
wit, and gallantries ; served under Cond6 and Turenne ; 
favourite of Louis XIV. ; later exiled, he speared 
at the court of Cliarlea II. of England. His Mimoirea, 
compiled by his bro.-in-law, Antnony Hamilton (^.v.), 
is a FV. classic. 

GRAMOPHONE, talking machine on similar 
principle to phonograph ({j'.v.}, with flat disk instead of 
cylinder, witn or without sound-trumpet ; chief manu- 
facturing centres, U.S.A. and Englana. 

GRAMPIANS, THE (66® 60' N., 4® W.), mountain 
range. Central Scotland, stretching N.E. to S.W. from 
counties of Banff and Aberdeen to Argyll and Dum- 
barton ; highest summit, Ben Nevis, 4406 ft. 

ORAMPOUND (60® 18' N., 4® 64' W.), small 
market town, on Fal Cornwall, England. 

GRAN, Ger. name of Eszterqom (<7.v.). 

GRAN CHACO, EL (26® S., 60® W.), extensive 
region, Argentine Republic, S. America, comprising 
Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, and Brazil ; traversed by 
PUoomayo, l^rmejo, and other affluents of Paraguay ; 
surface mostly fiat, with sandy deserts and large tracts 
of forest ; portions subject to periodical inundations ; 
thinly popiuated by nomadio Indian tribes. 

GRAN SASSO D’lTALIA, MONT COBNO (42® 27' 
N., 13* 40' E.), highest group of the Apennines; 
highest summit, 9586 ft. 

GRANADA (12® N., 85* 66' W.), city, Nicaragua, 
Cent. America, on Nicaragua Lake ; manufactures 
gold-wire chains ; exports indigo, hides, cocoa, coffee. 
Pop. 20,000. 

GRANADA (37* 13' N., 3® 41' W.), town, Andalusia, 
Spain ; capital of province G. ; splendidly situated 
at base ox Sierra Nevada on Darro and Genii Out- 
standing features are the Alhambra (g.v.), Aloazabar 
(oitadel), ou strongly fortified eminence ; Generalife 
(summer residence of Moorish kings) ; fine Gothic 
cathedral (1528), Segrario, with royal mausoleum; 
monastery of St Jerome (1492), univ. (1631), and 
many old' interesting houses. G. was founded VIU. 
cent. ; capital of Moorish kingdom, and great trading 
and artistio oontre in XIII. cent; last Moorish strong- 
hold in Spain ; taken by Spaniards, 1492. Pop. (1910) 
77,426. 

GRANADA (37® 30' N., 3® W.), maritime province, 
8. Spain, formed from part of ancient Moorish idngdom 
of Granada ; generally mountainous, traversed by 
Sierra Nevada ; fine fertile valleys and plains ; rioh in 
minerals ; produces wheat, barley, wine, sugar, fruit ; 
area, 4928 eq. miles. Pop. (1910) 603,898. Capital 
Granada, has a univ. Pop. (1910) 77,426. 

GRANADA, LUIS DE ( 1604-88), Span, theologi^ ; 
provincial of Dominioans in Portugal ; a mystical 
thinker, he was suspected by the Inquisition and his 
works put on the Index. 

GRANBY, JOHN MANNERS, MARQUESS OF 
(1721-70), Eng. soldier; commanded Brit, troops in 
Germany, 1760-03; oomnandcr-in-obkl, 1760, 
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GRAND ALLIANCE, WAR OF THE, see Fbancb. 

GRAND CANYON (36® N., 114® W.), gorge in 
plateau region of Arizona, U.S.A., out out by 
Colorado River, 200-300 miles long, 4^ to 12 miles 
wide, averse depth 4000 ft., but in some parts even 
6000 ft. Walls of gorge descend in series of shelves 
with detached pillars and masses of rook ; magnificent 
rook-colouring and countless side gorges. Most im- 
portant exploration by Powell (1869). Part of canyon 
now reached by branch of Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa F6 railway from Williams Station (Arizona). 

GRAND FORKS.— (1) (48® 60' N., 117® 60' W.) city 
and port, British Columbia. (2) (47® 69' N., 97® 2' W.) 
city, N. Dakota, U.S.A., on Red River ; seat of univ. 
of N. Dakota; large lumber and fiour mills; agricul- 
tural implements. Pop. (1910) 12,478. 

GRAND HAVEN (43® 6' N., 86® 15' W.). city, port 
of entry, Michigan, U.S.A., on Lake Michigan, at mouth 
of Grand River ; ships lumber, fruit, grain, celery ; 
important fisheries ; machinery shops ; various manu- 
factures. Pop. (1910) 6860. 

GRAND ISLAND (40® 66' N., 98® 20' W.), city. 
Nebraska, U.S.A., on Platte; seat of Grand Island 
Coll. (1892); sugar industries. Pop. (1910) 10,326. 

GRAND RAPIDS (42® 68' N., 86® 41' W.), city, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Grand River; seat of Michigan 
Soldiers’ llome and many other charitable institutions ; 
R.C. and Prot. Epis. see ; important commerce and 
manufactures ; large lumber industry ; furniture, 
wooden -ware, machmery, flour- mills; large gypsum 
quarries in vicinity. Pop. (1910) 112,671. 

GRAND RAPIDS (44® 23' N., 89® 41' W.), town, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Wisconsin River ; largo manu- 
facturing centre. Pop. (1910) 6621. 

GRAND-DUKE, title, dating from the XVI. cent., 
at present borne by several European rulers. It is 
also given to the nearest relatives and the children of 
the Tsar of Russia. 

GRANDEE, title borne by Span, nobles of the 
highest rank. Formerly the title carried special 
privileges. 

GRAND-JURY, see JuBY. 

GRANDMONTINES, order of hermits (living 
much like the Camaldolose, q.v.) founded by St. 
Stephen of Thiers (XL cent.); named from Grand* 
mont, near Muret, where large monastery was founded ; 
order ceased XVIII. cent. 

GRANDSON, Oranson (46® 49' N., 6® 38' E.), 
town, Swiss canton Vaud, on Lake Neuchatel; scene 
of defeat of Charles the Bold by Swiss, 1476. 

GRANDVILLE, pseudonym of gERARD, Jban 
Iqnaob Isidobb (( 7 .V.). 

GRANET, FRANgOIS MARIUS (1777-1849), 
Fr. artist ; famed for his painting of monaatio scenes. 

GRANGEMOUTH (56® 2' N., 3® 45' W.), seaport 
town, Stirlingshire, Scotland, on Firth of Forth ; 
large docks ; shipbuilding yards ; exports coal, iron. 
Pop. (1911) 9480. 

GRANGER, JAMES (1723-76), Eng. biographer ; 
vicar of Shiplake (Oxon) ; wrote Biographical History 
of England^ in which portraits were first introduced ; 
hence * to Grangerise * is to insert illustrations from 
other books. 

GRANGERS or GRANGES, nickname of an agri- 
cultural association founded in America, 1867, for 
farmers* education and co-operation. 

GRANIER DE GASSAGNAC, see Cassaonao. 

GRANITE, unstratified rocks, composed of quartz, 
felspar, and mica, occurring in masses. G’s are the 
most abundant of igneous rocks, and havo been subjected 
to great pressure ; thev belong to various ^riods, rang- 
ing from the pre-Cambrian to Tertiary. They vary in 
hardness and colour according to their composition ; 
Aberdeen g. is blue-grey, Peterhead g. is red, due to 
the felspar or orthoolase in its composition. G. con- 
taining nomblende is known as syenite. G’s are much 
used tor building add monumental purposes. Aber- 
deen is known as the QraniU City, 

GRANEONi see Qbandson. 


GRANT, legal term for transfer of property by 
deed ; popularised by Real Property Act (1846). 

GRANT^ ANNE (1755-1838), Scot, authoress ; 
wrote Letters from the Mountains and other works 
dealing with the Highlands. 

GRANT, CHARLES (1778-1866), see Glxnblo, 
Lobd. 

GRANT, GEORGE MUNRO (1835-1902), 
Canadian ^ucationiat ; principal of Kingston Univ. 
(Ontario) ; author of Ocean to Ocean, C^r National 
Objects and Aims. 

GRANT, JAMES (1822-87), Scot, novelist ; author 
of The Romance of War and other brisk hist, and 
military novels ; also British Battles on Sea and Land 
and Old and New Edinburgh. 

GRANT, JAMES AUGUSTUS (1827-92), Scot, 
soldier and explorer ; served during Indian Mutiny ; 
was associated with Speke in exploration of equatorial 
East Africa (1860-63). 

GRANT, ROBERT (1814-92), Brit, astronomer; 
pub. History of Physical Astronomy (1862); Glasgow 
Catalogue of 6415 Stars (1883); Glasgow Catalogue 
of 2156 Stars (1892). 

GRANT, ROBERT (1862- ), Amer. lawyer 

and novelist ; wrote Face to Face (1886), etc. 

GRANT, SIR ALEXANDER, 8th Bart. (1826-84), 
Brit, educationist ; principal of Edinburgh Univ. 
(1868-84); noted for warm advocacy of extended 
facilities for medical study. 

GRANT, SIR FRANCIS (1803-78), Brit, artist; 
pros., R.A. (1866); chiefly notable for* portraits of 
celebrities. 

GRANT, SIR JAMES HOPE (1808-75), Brit, 
general ; distinguished in Ind. Mutiny, 1857, and Chin, 
campaign, 1860 ; commander-in-chief of army of 
Madras, 1861 ; reorganised homo army, 1865-70. 

GRANT, SIR PATRICK (1804-96), Brit, general ; 
performed useful service in India during Mutiny ; gov. 
of Malta (1867-72); gov. of Chelsea Hospital (1874- 
96). 

GRANT, ULYSSES SIMPSON (1822-86), Amer. 
soldier and statesman; pres, of U.S. ; b. at Point 
Pleasant, Ohio ; served in Mexican War, 1846-48. 
Soon after outbreak of Civil War, 1801, G. became 
brigadier-general ; took Paducah, 1861 ; captured 
Fort Donelson, 1862. in which year he was victorious at 
Shiloh ; successfully besieged Vicksburg and defeated 
Confederates at Chattanooga, 1863 ; app. commander- 
in-chief, 1864, and directed great number of severe 
actions in the Wilderness campaign and the long siege 
of Petersburg, 1864-6, which Federal army finally 
occupied as well as Richmond, April 1866. The 
surrender of Confederates at Appomattox ended the 
war. After Lincoln’s assassination he became war 
secretary during Johnson’s presidency; elected, 
pres, in 1868, and re-elected in 1872. During his 
administration the national debt was reduced, and the 
Alabama dispute with Britain settled by Treaty 0 / 
Washingtor^ 1871 ; overtaken by finanoial misfortune 
in 1884, to remedy which he wrote his Personal Memoirs; 
d. of cancer. 

Hamlin Garland, Ulysses S. Grant (New York, 1808) ; 
Grant’s Personal Memoirs (New York, 1886-86). 

GRANTH, sacred writings of Sikhs ; name derived 
from Sanskrit word grantha, ' a fastening together * ; 
originator of Sikh religious sect was Baba Nanak, a 
Hindu, whoso writings are contained in the Adi Qranth 
Sahib, a compilation made by Guru Arjan, and written 
in various dialects. A second collection made in 1734 
is called the G. of the 10th Guru, but is not regarded 
with the same reverence. 

GRANTHAM (52* 66' N., 0® 39' W.), market town, 
Lincolnshiro, England, on Witham ; fine XIII. -cent, 
church ; in grammar school Newton was ed. ; in 
vicinity, on May 13, 1643, Cromwell won his first 
victory over Royalists ; iron manufactures. Pop. 
(1911) 20,074. 

GRANTON, Scot, harbour, on Firth of Forth, near 
Edinburgh ; fishing, coal, and timber trade. 
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ORANTOWN (67* 20' N., 3* 36' W.), market town, 
on Spey, Elginshire, Scotland ; health-resort. 

ORANULITE (Lat. granulum, a little grain), name 
of two olasaes of rocks of granite class and of same 
family as gneiss. Muscovite and biotite freely occur 
in g., but as a rule it is composed mostly of quartz 
felspar. G. often contains smim garnets. 

GRAlfVELLA, ANTOINE PERRENOT, CAR- 
DINAL DE (1517-86), ecclesiastic and politician: 
premier to regent in Netherlands, 1559 ; persecuted 
Protestants; abp. of Malines, 1560; ca^inal, 1561; 
viceroy of Naples, 1670 ; abp. of Besancon, 1686. 

GRANVILLE.— (1) (48® 51' N., 1® 37' W.) fortified 
seaport, seaside resort, Manche, France ; deep-sea 
fisheries ; shipbuilding ; active trade ; unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Vendeans in 1793 ; by British in 1803. 
Pop. 11,700. (2) (33® 60' S., 151® 16' E.) town, 

Cumberland County, N. S. Wales; flour- mills; tanneries. 
Pop. 6098. (3) (40® 5' N.. 82® 33' W.) vilUgo, Ohio, 

U.S.A. ; educational centre. Pop. (1910) 1394. 

GRANVILLE, GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER, 
3ND EARL (1815-91), Brit, politician; M.P. for 
Morpeth, 1836 ; Foreign Under-Seo., 1840 ; held 
office in all Liberal governments till 1886 ; promoted 
exhibition, 1851 ; Colonial Sec., 1868 ; Foreign Sec., 
1870-74, 1880-85. Liberal leader in Upper House for 
many years. 

GRANVILLE, JOHN CARTERET, EARL (1690- 
1763), Eng. politician ; supported George I. against 
Jacobites; ambassador to Sweden, 1719; Sec. of 
State, 1721 ; Lord-Lieut. of Ireland, 1724-30 ; secured 
recall of patent for * Wood’s halfpence.’ O. opposed 
Walpole’s policy of peace with Spain ; Sec. of State, 
17411^44; formed ministry with Lord Bath, which 
lasted two days, 1746 ; Pres, of Council, 1751-63. 

GBAO (39® 30' N., 0® 19' W.), town, Valencia, 
Spain. Pop. c. 6000. 

GRAPE, see Vina 

GRAPE HYACINTH, popular name for various 
liliaceous plants of genus Mufcari ; most have small, 
blue flowers. 

GRAPE-SUGAR, see Sugar. 

GRAPHITE, also called plumbago (Lat. plumbum ^ 
lead) and blaoUead, a form of carbon and one of 
softest of minerals, ocourring in older crystalline rocks 
such as gneiss and schist, and found in groat purity in 
Burrowdale, Cumberland, also in Canada and &)hemia. 
Colour is iron grey. G. is used for pencils, giving a 
smooth surface to casting moulds and lubrication. See 
also Carbon. 

GRAPHS, diagrams, generally drawn for oon- 
venienoe on squared paper, which are intended to 
illustrate or prove a calculation or an array of facts. 
For instance, if a table showing the average height of 
a number of men was required, the simplest form would 
be a g. with the number of men ot similar height 
arranged in ascending order on the side line with a 
scale in inches marked along the base. G's of this kind 
take the form of a tall curve narrowing as it ascends 
and ^nerall^ symmetrical; the normal variability 
onrve is of this type. G’s are also employed in marking 
contour lines, baiometrio conditions, and for tempera- 
ture charts, while thoir service is widely employed in 
math's, especially in Algebra. See CuBVS. 

Gbapkioal Statios are employed in calculations of 
force-pressure, etc. ; specially useful in building 
problems, in suspension bridges, roofs, eta 

Gibson, An Elementary Treatise an Oraj>hs (1904). 

QRAPTOLITEB, an order of extinct Hydros 
meduscBf occurring in the Lower Paleozoic rooks ; 
bedieved to be related to exiatingOalyptoblasts, though 
differing in important details, ^e harder parts alone 
remain to us, and these, when preserved in the original 
condition, are found to consist of ehitin. Generally, 
however, they are rralaoed by iron pyrites, or have be- 
oome oarbomsed. Ihey consist of a series of small 
019 -ehaped stniotureB, termed hydratkeecBt arrani^ed 
in close snooeasion, in one or more series along a median 
^ or virguia. Tlie hydrotheoie are connected by a 


common median canal, and each is believed to have 
contained a Jelly-like polyp. 

GRASLITZ (50® 21' N., 12® 27' E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria ; manufactures cottons and laces, upholsteiy. 
Pop. (1911) 13,826. 

GRASMERE (64® 27' N., 3® 1' W.). lake, West- 
moreland, England ; 1 mile long ; also village on 
lake, associated with Wordsworth, Bo Quincey, and 
Coleridge. Pop. (1911) 876. 

GRASS. — Ime presence of grassland depends not 
so much on soil as on rainfall Grasses have shallow 
roots and reemiro frequent showers during their grow- 
ing season, ^e earth is naturaUy divided into wood^ 
laMt desert, and grass-land, but an morease of pasture 
at the expense of woodland may spoil the pastures of 
a locality. Nearly all pastures are sown with mixed 
grasses. Of these Phleum pratense (timothy grass) is 
cheap, and used for crops of more than one year’s 
duration. Lolium perenne ( perennial rye-grass ) is cheap, 
and very popular. Alopecurus pratensis (meadow 
fox- tail) ij3 expensive, and therefore often adulterated. 

Grasses are herbaceous monocotyledonous plants with 
jointed stems, hollow except at the bases of the leaves. 
They belong to the natural order Tramineae, which 
includes cereals, grasses, and bamboos. The errhryo has 
one cotyledon, which remains behind in the seed-coat to 
absorb the endosperm. The primary root is soon re- 

{ )laced by other roots from the base of the stem. The 
ong, narrow leaves are parallel- veined and have long 
membraneous sheaths, which enclose the stem, being 
split on the side opposite the leaf- blade. The leave.s 
are arranged in two opposite sories. In the buds the 
leaves may bo rolled or folded. ITio flowers are 
arranged in spikehts (i.e. are borne on the axis without 
stalks). These may be grouped together in various 
ways. If the spikeleis are borne on branches of the 
main axis the inflorescence is a panicle, which is loose as 
in the oat, or close and cylindrical as in the fox-tail 
grass. In the wheat the spikeleis form a compound 
spike. The number and character of the flowers in a 
spikelet vary, and the sepals and petals are absent or 
scaly. Tlio spikelet bears a number of scales in two 
rows ; the two basal scales have no flowers, and are 
caUed glumes. The other scales represent bracts and 
Carry flowers in their axils. They constitute the 
lower or outer pales or flowering glumes. A long 
process, the awn, is sometimes carried by the lower 
pales. Above the lower pales is the flower, above 
which there is a scaly bracteole called the upper or 
inner pales. The flower has three or two stamens 
inserted below the pistil and borne on long, slender 
filaments. The anthers are versatile. Tlio pistil 
consists of one carpel bearing two feathery stigmas, and 
the ovary contains one ovule. The fruit is a caryopsis, 
i.e. has the seed-coats and fruit-wall fused together, 
while the seed is albuminous. Two little scales, 
lodicules, are found at the base of the ovary. The 
stigma ripens first and the wild grasses are cross- 
fertilised, but the cultivated cereals are self-pollinated. 
All are wind-pollinated. Perennial grass grows either 
by rhizomes, runners, or suckers, or by branching at 
the base form tufts.-^ERBAL8 form a useful member 
of the series in the rotation of crops, for they absorb a 
large quantity of silica and take from the ground less 
than half as much nitrogen, lime, and potash as turnips 
or potatoes do. They are cultivated for their seeas, 
which contain large amounts of carbohydrate and fair 
amounts of protein. All contain more or less mineral 
matter, but a large quantity of the silica is stored in 
the loaves. Of the pasture grasses the Pe>as are muoU 
used in meadows. The Fescues are grown largely. 
DactyUs glomerata (cock’s-foot) is too ooa,r&e for fields, 
and IS usually restricted to waste places. 

Percival, Agricultural Botany (1902); Biarshall 
Ward, Grasses (1910). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS, name applied to 
various herbaceous plants of genus Pamaesta, order 
SaxifragacoB ; particmarly P. palustris. 

GRASS PARRAKEET, so# under PabbOT I^BB. 
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GRASSE (43* 39' N., 6* 64' E.), town, Alpes Mari- 
times, France ; celebrate for manufacture ot eseencee 
and perfumes. Pop. 16,000. 

GRASSE, FRANgOZB JOSEPH PAUL, COMTE 
DE (1722-88), Fr. naval leader; defeated and cap- 
tured by Rodney (1782). 

GRASSHOPPERS {I/ocustidct) form a family of 
Obthoptbaa (^.e.), differing from true locusts in 
possessing long, tapering antennss and four-jointed 
terminal leg-se^ents. Many are green in colour, 
and all are herbivorous, and in the main nootumal, 
when their chirping music is commonly hoard. There 
are moderately few small species in temperate regions, 
but in the tropics there is great diversity in size, shape, 
and colour. 

GRASS-TREE, popular name for Australian lilia- 
oeouB plants of genus Xantliorrhea ; yield rosin. 

GRATIAN, see Canon Law. 

GRATZANU8 (376-80), Rom. emperor whoso 
weakness led to revolts ; rebellion of Maximus in 
Britain and Gaul ended in assassination of Q. ; ardent 
Christian. 

GRATIANUS, FRANCIS CUS (XI. cent.), Ital. 
monk ; compiler of the Decretum Oratianit first treatise 
on canon law (g.v.). 

GR ATI OLA, see Hyssop. 

GRATTAN, HENRY (1746-1820), Irish orator and 
statesman ; b. Dublin ; after studying law in London 
was called to Irish ^r ; entered Irish Parliament, 
1776 ; as leader of national party, advocated removal 
of authority exercised by Brit. Parliament over Irish 
Parliament, his attitude loading to enrolment of 80,000 
Irish volunteers, ostensibly for defence of Ireland ; 
Britain was compelled to yield to Irish demands, 
and Ireland obtained Home Rule ; for this service Q. 
received grant of £60,000. In 1800 he opposed bill for 
Gnion of Great Britain and Ireland, to which parlia- 
mentary corruption and the Irish rebellion of 1798 
had led ; but he afterwards sat in the United Parlia- 
ment, and until his death worked incessantly for 
Catholic emancipation. As a statesman he was 
broad-minded, disinterested, and patriotic ; as an 
orator, brilliant, witty, and eloquent. 

la/e, by his s., Henrv G. ; and by R. Dunlop. 

GRATTIUS, FALISGUS, Rom. poet; author of 
Cynegtiiea, verse treatise on hunting, etc. ; Eng. trans. 
by Wase (1664). 

GRATZ, see Graz. 

GRAUDENZ (63* 29' N., 18* 43' E.), fortified 
town, on Vistula, W, Prussia, Germany; has iron 
foundries and breweries ; successfully defended against 
Fr. in 1807. Pop. (1910) 40,313. 

GRAVEL, fragments of rock, worn round by the 
action of water. Shore g. is composod of small stones 
washed up by waves ; river gravel, stones washed 
down by rivers to ‘ pockets ’ ; includes stones varying 
in size from that of a pea to a hen’s egg. Anything 
smaller than former is called ‘sand’; larger, ‘shingle.’ 
Q. may be composed of any kind of rook, and is used for 
covering walks or paths in gardens and parks. — Gravel 
beds occur in geological formations of all ages ; mostly 
composed of quartz fragments. 

GRAVEL (pathology), calculi or stones. See 
Bladdxr. 

GRAVELZNES (61* N., 2* 6' E.), fortified seaport, 
Nord, France, on Aa ; fisheries, scene of victory of 
Spaniards over Fr., 1668. Pop. 6200. 

GRAVELOTTE (49* 6' N.. 6® E.), village. Alsaoe- 
Lorraine, Germany ; scene of Ger. victory over IV., 1870. 

GRAVES, ALFRED PERCEVAL ( 1846- ), Irish 

writer ; author of ' Father O’Flynn ’ ; has edit, several 
ooUeotions of Irish songs. 

GRAVES, CHARLES L. (1856- ), bro. of above ; 

author of The Hawarden Horace (parodies), oto. 

GRAVESEND (61^ 27' N., 22^ B.), market town 
and river port, Kent, England, on Thames ; chief pilot 
station for river ; favoorite resort of Londoners ; boat- 
building yards; iron foundries; extensive market 
gardens in viciiiity. Pop. (1911) 88,117. 


GRAVINA (40* 49' N., 16» 24' BL), town, on 
Gravina, Italy ; bp.’s see ; cathedral Pop. 18,685. 

GRAVING-DOCK, see DOOK. 

GRAVITATION is the attraction which bodies 
have for one another due to their moss. Newton 
formulated the Law of 0. thus : * The force of the attrac- 
tion which bodies liave for one another is directly 
proportionate to their masses, and inversely propor- 
tionate to the square of their distances apart.* This is 
the most general property of matter, and no exceptions 
to Newton’s Law are known. If a body is thrown up 
into the air, it falls to the earth after a longer or shorter 
time, depending upon the greatness of the mrce opposed 
to that of gravity. Such a body has a certain attrac- 
tion for the earth, but since the mass of the earth must 
necessarily be larger than that of any body on it, the 
force with which the body attracts the earth must be 
negligible compared to that with which the earth 
attracts the body. When t he force impelling the body 
to move upwards is expended, the pull of the earth on 
the body becomes evident. The value of gravity Is 
32*2 ft. per seo., and it is unaffected by the nature of the 
matter, 'fhe value of gravity is less at the eauator 
than at the poles, but this does not affect ordinary 
oalculations. By very exact experiment the force of 
attraction which a body exerts on the earth can be 
determined. Tlirough the force of g. the sun and 
various other planets affect the eartl^ while the earth 
affects the moon, acting through a distance of 240,000 
miles. 

Tlie mutual attraction between a body and the earth 
is represented by its weight. The presence of large 
mMses, such as mountains, does not alter the weight 
of any substance for practical purposes. Weight 
always acts downwards through the unirt of gravity^ i.e. 
the point through which the reaultarU of aU the forces 
due to gravity must pass. When a body is lifted a 
certain resistance is felt. This resistance is the force 
with which the body is attracted to the earth. Water 
flowing from a horizontal hose g^duaUy curves 
towards the earth as the force by which it is expelled 
horizontally becomes exhausted, and gravity becomes 
noticeable. A drop of water as it falls towards the 
ground soon loses its spherical shape and becomes 
pointed, due to the attraction of the earth on the surface 
nearest it. 

GRAY (47* 26' N., 6® 36' E.), town and port, Hauto- 
Sa6ne, France ; large flour-mills ; iron manufactures. 
Pop. 6700. 

GRAY, ASA (1810-88), Amer. botanist; author of 
many popular works on hot. ; wrote Sirwtural Hot. and 
Manual of Bot. of (he Northern United States. In the 
latter he described and systematised the flora of the 
region. He colleoted and arranged the Harvard Univ. 
herbarium. 

GRAY, DAVID (1838-61), Scot, poet; author of 
The Luggie and some sonnets; accompanied Robert 
Buchanan {q.v.) to London ; was befriended by Lord 
Houghton ; d. of consumption. 

GRAY, ELISHA (1836-1901), Amer. inventor and 
eleotrioian; invented telautograph, and filed patent 
for telephone a few hours after Bell. 

GRAY, JOHN DE (fl. 1200), Eng. bp. (of Norwich) 
and Irish justiciary ; much favoured by King John. 

GRAY, JOHN EDWARD ( 1800-76), Eng. geologist ; 
made the Brit. Museum zoological ooUeotion the largest 
and most complete in the world. He wrote on zoophytes, 
shells, moUusoa, and bot. 

GRAY, PATRICK, 6tr Babon Q. (d. 1612), Soot, 
statesman; intrigued a^inst Mary, Queen of Soots; 
ambassador to j^gland, 1684, 1587 ; imprisoned by 
James VI. for plotting, 1587 ; banish^ till 1689. 

GRAY, ROBERT (1809-72), Eng. colonial bp. 
(first bp. of Cape Town), and a promoter of Church 
interests in South Africa. 

GRAY, SIR THOMAS (d. e. 1369), Eng. chronicler ; 
his Stxdaoronica deals with tha period of the first three 
Bdwaids. 

GRAY, THOMAS (ni6-71)» Eng. poet; Ik 
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London ; ed. Eton and PeterhouBO, Okinbridge ; spent 
two years abroad, in oompany with Horace Walpole ; 
and afterguards returned to Cambridge, where he spent 
the rest of hia life. He declined the laureateship, on 
the death of Cibber ; but in 1768 was app. prof, of 
Modem History at Cambridge. His poems include 
Ode on a DiatarU Prospect of Eton Oollege (1747), which 
was followed by Pindaric Odes, The Fatal SieUre, The 
Descent of Odin, and in 1750 he complete^ and sent 
to WaljTOie, the MS. of the Elegy in a Oountry Ohurch- 
yard. He was a famous letter • writer, a sound 
scholar, and a slow and careful writer. Probably 
no Eng. poem has found wider acceptance than the 
Elegy, or has provided more quotable passages. 

Life, by Mitford ; by Gosse. 

GRAYLING, general name for various trout-like 
SalmonidsB fish : genus Thyrmllua. See Salmon. 

GRAY’S INN, see Inns of Coubt. 

GRAYS TBURROCK (51* 29' N., 0* 23' E.), town, 
on Thames, Essex, England; trade in lime, cement, 
bricks. Pop. (1911) 16,003. 

GRAZ, (5eaT2 (47* 4' N., 16* 26' E.), cap. Styria, 
Austria-Hungary, on Mur; has interesting XV.-cent. 
cathedral ; seat of univ. founded 1586 ; other features 
of interest are the Landhaus, Stadt-Park, ancient 
fortreea of Sohlossberg (destroyed by the Fr. in 1809), 
the Joanneum Museum, and the picture-gallery; 
bishop’s see ; active industrial centre ; manufactures 
maohmery, iron-ware, leather-ware, wine. Pop. 
(1911) 161,688. 

GRAZZINI, ANTONIO FRANCESCO (1603- 
83), ItaL author; his Le Oene (1766), a volume of 
stories, is distinguished by elegance of style. 

GREAT AUK, see Axjys. Guillemot. 

GREAT AWAKENING, religious revival which 
began in New England in 1740 under leadership of 
George Whitefield and subsequently spread over 
America. 

GREAT BARRIER REEF, coral reefs o£C E. coast 
Queensland, Australia; length, 1300 miles; distance 
from coast, 15 to 155 miles ; supposed form of old 
Australian coast-line ; area, about 100,000 sq. miles ; 
broken by several natural navigation channels. 

GREAT BARRINGTON (42* 7' N., 73* 26' W.), 
town, summer resort, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; cotton 
and woollen goods; stone quarries. Pop. (1910) 
6926. 

GREAT BASIN (c. 32* to 46* N., 112* to 122* W.), 
area in W. Cordilleran region of U.S.A. ; c. 200,000 sq. 
miles in extent ; surface is varied, and includes mountain 
chain known as Basin Range, which has smooth 
valleys with shallow salt lakes ; the largest is Great 
Salt lAke. 

GREAT BEAR LAKE (66* N., 120* W.), lake, 
N.W. Canada ; discharges through Great Bear River 
into the Mackenzie River. 

GREAT BRITAIN (49* 57' to 68* 40' N., 1* 46' E. 
to 6* 13' W.), large island of! W. coast of Europe, 
coiuisting of England, Scotland, and Wales. Name 
Britanma was first applied in Rom. times. Rom. 
Britain in time of Claudius consisted of oountry S. of 
Tyne and Solway, which formed a single provmoe of 
Bom. Empire; Hadrian’s famous wall between Tyne 
and Solway was built e. 122 a.d., and in following reign 
the conquerors extended their dominions to include 
S. of Scotland, the Wall of Antoninus between Forth 
and C3yde representing limit of Rom. control from 
c. 142 till c. 186, when the N. portion was lost to them. 
In the m. cent. Soverus fixed the limit of his Brit. 
domimoDB at Hadrian’s Wall, and divided country S. 
of this into the two provinoes of Britannia Superior and 
Britannia Inferior, The name G. B. was first applied 
in 1603, on succession of James VI. of Scotland as 
Jamee L of England and Wales. The island has an 
extreme length of e. 605 miles ; breadth, c. 320 miles ; 
totol area, e. 38,321 sq. miles ; the most northerly 
point is Punnet Head, in Caithness ; most easterly, 
Lowestoft Ness, Suffolk ; most southerly, lizard Pt., 
Cornwall ; most westerly, Ardnamurohan Pt., Argyll. 


Total pop. (1011) 40,935,610. See also Umrii) 
Kinqdox, England, Scotland, Walbs. 

GREAT CIRCLE, any oircle of longitude, or the 
meridian circle at the equator. 

GREAT EASTERN, see Smrs. 

GREAT PALLS (47* 30' N., Ill* 20' W.), city, 
Montana, U.S. A, on Missouri ; rich mining region ; 
large smetting works ; flour-mills ; ships wool, grain. 
Pop. (1910) 13,948. 

GREAT GRIMSBY, see Grimsby. 

GREAT HARWOOD (63* 40' N., 2* 24 'W.), town, 
Lancashire, England ; collieries ; cotton mills. Pop. 
(1911 1 urbaix district) 13,817. 

GREAT KANAWHA, Kanawha, see Ohio Riybb. 

GREAT LAKES OP NORTH AMERICA, THE. 
— Collective name for five freshwater lakes — Superior, 
MioMgan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario — situated between 
Canada on N. and U.S.A. on S., and forming upper 
waters of St. Lawrence River. Superior, largest lake, 
is connected with Huron by St. Mary River ; Michigan 
(lying wholly in U.S.A.) joins Huron at Straits of 
Ihlaokinao ; Huron empties itself into Erie by St. Clair 
River, and lakes, and Detroit River ; between Erie and 
Ontario are Niagara River and Falls. Lakes opened up 
to navigation, and differences of levels overcome by 
system of canals with numerous looks. During 
winter months lakes never completely frozen, but 
canals and connecting waters olos^ to traffic. Some 
of largest and most important towns in N. America 
situat^ on shores of lakes. Chicago, on Michigan, and 
Buffalo, on Erie, share greater part of lake-traffic. 
Around lakes are extensive ooal-fidds, iron mines, and 
grain -growing regions. 

GREAT MOTHER OF THE GODS, Phrygian 
deity in olassioal times, but the Phrygians may have 
taken over her worship from earlier peoples, as the 
worship of a native deity is found throughout Asia 
Blinor. Her worship influenced the Gree^ through 
more than one ohanneL The Romans identified her 
with Oeres and other goddesses. Under the Empire her 
worship, like that of Isis and Mithras, became veiy 
popular, and was sometimes attended by orgiastic 
rites. It rivalled Christianity, but in some way its 
rites prepared the way for it. 

GREAT REBELLION, wars in Great Britain, 
1642-52, between Royalists and Parliament. Begin- 
ning of Parliamentary independence was shown in 
resisting of monopolies in Elizabeth’s reign ; James I. 
showed a certain wisdom in p'^ing way, but Charles 1. 
made an attempt to revive despotism of Tudors ; and 
in his reign the opposition to the Arminianlsm of the 
king and Laud by the strong Puritanicaf^ party in 
Parliament culminated in a war which is often c^led 
the Puritan Revolution. The king’s rejection of the 
nineteen propositions addressed to him by Parliament 
in 1642 was immediately followed by raising of royal 
standard at Nottingham, Aug. 22; in September an 
encounter took place in which Prince Rupert defeated 
Essex, the Parhamentarv general ; battle of EdgehiU, 
which followed, Oct. 23, was indecisive, although 
advantage rested with Charles, whose way to London 
was left open by Essex’s withdrawal to Warwick. 
Prince Rupert’s capture of Brentford, Nov. 12, was 
followed by meeting between the opposing armies at 
Tumham Oreen, when Charles, outnumbered, re- 
treated and established his winter quarters at Oxford, 
which he proceeded to fortify. During winter months 
some successes were gained by Royalists in Yorkshire, 
by Roundheads in Midlands. 

In April 1643 Roundheads were viotorious at 
Sourton Down, captured Hereford, and snccessfullv 
besieged Reading. In May a small force of Cornish 
Royeffists under Greenvil gained a brilliant victory 
at Stratton, forced Roundheads under Stamford to 
retire to Exeter, and invaded Devonsbire ; other 
Royalist successes were at Ohalgrove Field, June 18, 
when John Hampden was mortally wounded, and at 
Adwalton Moor, June 30, when Fairfax suffered severe 
defeat. The Cornish Royalists wore again viotorious 
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at Lcmsdownt in July, after whioh they were unsaocess- 
fully besieged at Devizes by Roundheads under 
Waller, whom they repulsed and out to pieces at 
Boundujay Doum, July 13 ; Royalists then seized 
Bristol, July 26, which made Charles master of the 
west. 

The Easteni Association, of whioh Cromwell was a 
leading spirit, now began to attain prominence ; 
Cromwell himself raised a cavalry troop, known from 
their severe discipline as Ironsides, whose quality was 
shown in defeat of Royalists at Oainsborou^, July 26. 
Royalist siew of Gloucester, begun in Aug., was raised. 
Sept. 6, by Essex, whose subsequent return to London 
Charles vainly tried to prevent by intercepting him 
at Newbury, where an indecisive battle took place. 
Sept. 20. Charles then retired to Oxford to winter; 
and on Sept, 25 the Solemn League and Covenant was 
made between Parliament and Scots, whereby former 
pledged themselves to establish Presbyterian religion 
in return for Scot. aid. Siege of Hull by Newcastle, 
who was defeated by Roundheads at Winceby, was 
raised, Oct, 11 ; and Lincoln and Gainsborough were 
retaken by Parliamentary forces. In Dec. Royalists 
were defeated at Alton. 

In Jan. 1644 Arundel was seized by Waller, and 
Roundheads were again victorious at Nantwich ; while 
in Yorkshire rebellion broke out afresh and Round* 
heads laid siege to Newark, which was relieved by 
Prince Rupert in March. In same month, Royalists 
were defeated at Cheriton, and in April Roundheads 
laid siege to York. In June, Royalists gained victory 
at Copredy Bridge ; but after Rupert’s relief of York, 
were utterly defeated at Marston Moor, July 2, which 
^ve mastery of the north to Parliament. In Sept. 
Charles defeated Essex at Lostwithiel ; and in same 
month Royalists in Scotland under Montrose gained 
victories at Tippermuir and How Bum, seized Perth, 
and pillaged Aberdeen. An indecisive battle was 
fought at Newbury, Got. 27, after which Charles with- 
drew to Oxford. During winter the Scots Royalists 
overran the West Highlands, and in Feb. 1645 they 
gained great victory at Inverlochv. 

In April 1645, Self -Denying Ordinance was passed, 
and Parliamentajy army, which since Marston Moor 
had been broken up by quarrels and mutinies, was re- 
organised, Fairfax becoming commander-in-cldef, with 
Cromwell as lieut. -gen. New M odel A rmy soon changed 
aspect of war. Defeats were inflicted by Cromwell on 
Royalist cavalry at Islip and Bampton-in-the-Bush in 
April, resulting in its utter disorganisation. Charles 
then concentrated his forces near Oxford, but subse- 
quently, owing to fact that Committee of Both King- 
doms dispatched Fairfax to relieve Taunton, leaving 
only Cromwell’s force to keep king in chock, was able 
to leave the city and march towards north. 

In Scotland, Montrose took Dundee in April, but 
was immediately compelled to retire ; and on May 9 
ho won a brilliant victory at Auldearn. Towards end 
of May Charles marched to Derbyshire ; Rupert 
captured and pillaged Leicester; and on June 14 
battle of Naseoy resulted in utter rout of Royalists 
by Roundheads under Fairfax. After this defeat 
Royalists never completely rallied, their arms meet- 
ing with a series of disasters ; defeat at Langport was 
followed by fall of Bridgwater in July ; in Auc., Bristol 
was surrendered by Rupert ; and on Sept.U3, Montrose, 
who had previously won battles at Alford and KUsyth, 
was vanquished at Philiphaugh. Royalists were also 
defeated at Rowton Heath and Sherburn in Oct. ; 
Fairfax subdued Devon, Cromwell Hampshire ; 
Hereford fell towards end of 1646, and king’s last 
army capitulated at Stow-in-the-Wold in March 1646. 
Newark, Oxford, Raglan, and Harlech Castles fell 
in turn, and in May 1747 Charles surrendered to Scots 
at Southwell 

The Soots handed the king over to Parliament in 
Jan. 1647, and six months later he was seized by the 
army, from whom he escaped to Isle of Wight, where 
he publicly made treaty with Parliament ana privately 
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with Scots, to whom he promised establishment of 
Presbyterianism in return for restoration. 

Second war broke out in April 1648; Fairfax de- 
feated Royalists in Kent, and starved them into sub- 
mission at Colchester. Cornwell put down insurrec- 
tion in Wales, and cut the Soots to pieces in Lancashire, 
the Royalist cause being Anally lost by the brilliant 
campaign of Preston. The king, seized at Carisbrooke, 
was tri^ and beheaded, Jan. 30, 1649. 

War was continued until 1652 by Charles IL, who 
on execution of Montrose, May 1650, took the Covenant. 
Cromwell, on returning from reduction of Ireland, 
crossed Tweed, July 22; actions took place near Edin- 
burgh in same month, and on Sept. 3 Cromwell anni- 
hilated Soots army at DunJbar. Finally, disastrous 
defeat of Charles at Worcester, Sept. 3, 1651, closed 
war, and surrender of Dunottar Castle in 1652 ended 
the Great Rebellion. 

Clarendon, History of Rebellion (ed. Macray, 1888) ; 
Fairfax Correspondence (ed. Bell, 1849); Gardiner, 
History of the Great Civil War (1886-91). 

GREAT SALT LAKE (41® N., 112® 30' W.), shallow 
inland sea of concentrated brine in Utah, U.S.A., at 
base of Wasatch Mts. in N.E. portion of Great Baain ; 
size varies greatly ; has several islands, largest being 
Antelope Island ; receives waters of Bear, Ogden, 
Jordan, and Weber ; has no outlet but evaporation ; 
contains insects and brine-shrimps, but no fish. Gar- 
field Beach is a bathing-resort on S. coast. First ex- 
plored by Fremont, 1843. Area, c. 1760 sq. miles, 

GREAT SLAVE LAKE (62® N., 116® W.), lake, N.W. 
Canada ; discharges by Mackenzie River into Arctic 
Ocean ; c. 300 miles long ; average breadth, 60 miles. 

GREAT SOUTHERN OCEAN, narrow expanse 
of water encircling the globe almost completely, be- 
tween parallels of 40® and 66^®. 

GREBES (Podicipedidoe), a cosmopolitan family 
of swimming birds, with short, close plumage, brown 
on upper and white and very glossy on under surface. 

GRECO, EL, Domdtico Theotocofctu (d. 1614), 
Cretan artist ; pupil of Titian ; ^nt many years in 
Spain, under ^ the patronage of Philip II. ; was an 
artist of striking and original genius. 

GREGO-TURKISH WAR, 1897, see Gbebcb : 
History. 

GREECE, a small kingdom of S. Europe, consisting 
of mainland at extremity of Balkan Peninsula, ana 
numerous islands — Euboea and Northern Sporades on 
N.E., Cyclades on S.E., Ccrigo on S., Ionian Islands 
on W. G. is bounded N. by Servia and Bulgaria, E. 
by iEgean Sea, 8. by Mediterranean, W. by Ionian 
Sea and Albania; area, c. 37,000 sq. miles. The 
mainland is almost bisected by Gulf of ^^a (en- 
tering on / E. ) and Gulfs of Corinth and Patras 
(entering on W.); the severance is completed by car^l 
across the narrow Isthmus of Corinth. Southern 
portion is the Morea or Peloponnesus. Coasts are 
high, rooky, and much indented. Principal inlets (be- 
sides aforo-montioned) are Gulfs of Volo, Salonika, and 
Lamia on N.E. ; of Nauplia or Argos, S.E. of Morea ; 
of Laconia and Messenia, S. of Morea ; of Arcadia, 
W. of Morea ; of Arta in N.W. Cape Matapan, in S., is 
most southerly point on mainland of Europe. 

Surface generally is mountainous, except for plains 
of Zituni and Bosotia in E., and that of Thessaly in N. 
The W. is occupied by Dinaric Mountains, of limestone 
formation, whi^ continue in Ionian Island and Morea, 
where they culminate in Mt. Taygetos (7890 ft. ). Pindus 
Range runs across mainland from Turk, border to Gulf 
of Corinth, its continuation in ^Etolia reaching height of 
8236 ft. in Mt. Kiona (highest ^k in G.). In N.E. 
are Mts. of Thessaly, of orystauine formation, whioh 
include, just beyond modem Gk* boundary, famous 
Mt. Olympus (9760 ft.). E. Central G. is crossed by 
various limestone ohaii^, and includes celebrated Mt. 
Parnassus (8050 ft.) and Mt. Hdioon; this formation 
also occurs in N.E. Morea and Euboea, while moun- 
tains of crystalline structure appear in Cyclades. 
Chief rivers are Varna and Peneus, m N.E. ; Aiohelous 
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or Aflpro, in N.W. ; Sperchius, entering Gulf of Lamia ; 
Vasilo, S. of Morea ; Rho^hia, W. of Morea ; Morno, 
entering Gulf of Patras. Famed in history are Athen- 
ian rivers Cephissus and Ilissus, and in myth., Alpheus 
and Styx. 

The cotton plant and madder grow wild; the 
currant-grape is extensively cultivated along the 
shores of tho Gulf of Corinth and in the Ionian Idands. 
The vine, ohve, citron, fig, orange, lemon, tobacco, and 
mulberry abound. Wolves and jackals are found, with 
several kinds of deer, bears in the higher ground, the 
Ijmx and badger. Vultures are included among the 
birds. Climate is subject to extremes of heat and 
cold ; mean temperature, 60° Fahr. ; in summer 
months there is almost no rain, but cool winds temper 
the otherwise excessive heat and render climate healthy. 

GREEK HISTORY. 

Prehistoric Times. — The term jEgean Civilisation 
is used to denote the culture of G. and tho iEgean 
islands, with outposts both E. and W.. before tho 


coming of the historic Greeks. It is a civilisation 
whose discovery has only been mado within tho last 
genexation by the unearthing of various archeBological 
remains. It has no literary records except inscriptions, 
which are still undeciphored. It seems certain now 
that in primitive times these lands were inhabited by 
a long-skulled dark-skinned people to which tho name 
Mediterranean race has been given. The Stone Ago 
came to an end about 3000 b.c., and from that time 
civilisation greatly improved and a state of culture 
was reached unsurpassed till classical times. The 
centre of this was Crete, especially the capital, Knossos ; 
recent excavations show tho various stages of culture, 
sometimes c&Wed Minoan (from King Minos); and 
Dr. A. J. Evans divides it into Minoan I., II., and HI., 
each in three subdivisions, coming to an end about 
1000 B.C. Tho art is quite distinct from that of 
neighbouring races,^ though it shows affinities with 
Egjjrpt and Phoenicia. The occurrence of iEgcan 
obieots^hi the tombs of Egyptian kings has enabled us 
approximately to date the civilisation to which they 
belong. Minoan civilisation reached a high pitch 


about 2000 B.o., then after a temporary decline its 
highest point about 1600, when the city was burnt. 
It revived somewhat, but was finally destroyed about 
1000, when this civilisation in Crete oame to an end, 
though it may have lingered a little in Qrprus and 
elsewhere. The destroyers were probably still un- 
civilised Greeks from tho north. On tho mainland 
the chief centres wore Mycenae (where it is some- 
times called Mycenemn) and Tiryus. Ancient ^gean 
costume, curiously, resembled modem dress more than 
classical. Its religion was a form of nature worship. 
A goddess, who appears possibly in the Gk. Artemis and 
Apirodite, and her divine son and partner wero the 
chief deities. It is uncertain whether an Indo- 
European tongue was spoken or not. 

Sergi, The Mediterranean Race ; Evans, Scripta Minoa ; 
Burrows, Discoveries in Crete. 

Ancient History. — Tho Greek people are a branch 
of the great Aryan or Indo-European family. They 
came down from the mountain district that stretches 
from tho Alps to tho Himalayas, and dispossessed a 

people of advanced 
civilisation that hold 
the lands round the 
iEgcan Sea. 

The Greeks were 
divided into throe 
groat families, lonians^ 
.EolianSf and Dorians ,* 
tho Dorians came last, 
and established them- 
selves in tho south; 
Argos, Sparta, Cor- 
inth, Messenia, and 
.^gina form their chief 
settlements. Their 
invasion drove many 
lonians and ^Eolians 
to Asia Minor, where 
some of their kinsmen 
must already have 
boon settled. Athens 
and Euboea were tho 
chief Ionian districts 
in Greece proper, 
Boeotia the cnief 
^olian. 

The lonians of Asia 
Minor, no doubt in- 
spired by contact with 
the more civilised 
East, first developed 
Gk. science, lit., and 
art: Miletus, Smyrna, 
Chios, Samos, and 
later Ephesus, are 
their chief settle- 
ments ; Lesbos was the chief iEolian. In the south, 
Dorians spread across tho ^gean, to Crete, Rhodes, 
and Cnidus. 

By 700 B.c., Gk. trade was flourishing and many 
colonies were founded along the coasts of tho Black 
Sea, Thrace, S. Italy, Sicily, and other lands. Miletus, 
M^ara, and Chalcis, in Eubooa, were the chief colonis- 
ing cities, and trade raimed from the Caucasus and 
®?ypf in tho east to S. Gaul and Spain in tho west. 
The Phosnicians were their principal rivals, and Carth- 
ago, with Etruria, always opposed them in the west. 

In Greece proper, Argos established her position 
as head of the Peloponnoso, but Sparta soon chal- 
lenged her ; finding a need for expansion, tho Spartans, 
organised as a race of warriors under the constitution 
of Lycurgus, conquered all Laconia and Messenia, 
and by 600 B.c. nad established themselves at the 
head of a League which embraced nearly all the Pelo- 
ponnose : a groat victory over Argos (496) left Sparta 
undisputed head of Greece at tho time of the Persian 
Wars. 

Tyranfo (unconstitutional monarohs) established them- 
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selves in some cities at various times between 700 and Expbditiok met with a memorable disa4rt6r. This led 
600 B.O. Periander of Corinth, Cleisthenes of Sioyon, Sparta to renew the war ; her capable admiral, Lysander, 
Thrasybulus of Miletus are the chief ; their influence was aided by Persian money, eventually defeated Athens at 
largely for good, but no tyranny could long overcome Mgoapotami (405) and starved the city into surrender, 
the Gk. love of freedom. During this time Athens* one capable man, Alcibiades, 

Athens comes into prominence in the VI. cent. ; proved untrustworthy, and internal dissensions aided 
her great lawgiver, Solon, set a high ideal, which the her fall ; the conquerors granted easy terms, 
tryanny of Peisistratus did little to destroy. After Sparta now took over the Athenian Empire, but 
the expulsion of the tyrants (510), the constitution mismanaged it ; her aUios turned against her, and she 
was organised by Cleisthenes on a more democratic began to fail, partly for lack of men, as shown by an 

attempt by Agesilaiis to attack Persia. Athens 
Persian Wars.— The Gk. cities of Asia Minor had revived somewhat ; Thebes devel^d strength under 
first been attacked by Lydia, and aU subdued except Epaminondas, who defeated the Spartans at Leitcfra 
Miletus; in 546 Cyrus ot Persia overthrew Croesus of (371), and organised Arcadia and Messenia against 

Lydia: all Ionia was reduced thereafter, except Miletus, them; a further victory at if a (362) ended 

which made a separate treaty. Darius (621-485) Spartan power, but Epaminondas was killed— his work 
determined to extend his empire into Europe, but had been entirely destructive. , . , 

first had to deal with the Ionic Revolt, led by MUotus Macedonian Empire.— Worn out by their struggles, 

and Chios ; the Athenians helped to 
bum Sardis, but the Revolt failed for 
lack of unity, and their defeat at Lade. 

(494) destroyed the lonians. 

Thereafter Darius’s general, Mar- 
donius, secured Thrace and Macedonia 
(493), but failed to roach Greoco. A 
second expedition under Datis and 
Arta^ornes sailed across the -^gean, 
took Eretria, and landed at Marathon 
(490), but was defeated by the 
Athenians under Miltiados. The 
third expedition (480) was led by 
Darius’s successor, Xerxes ; Therais- 
tocles had organised the Athenian 
fleet in the interval, and Athens, 

Corinth, and ^gina wore the pro- 
tagonists in the decisive victory of 
Salamist after Leonidas and the 300 
Spartans had nobly died in defence 
of Thermopylae ; Xerxes fled, leaving 
Mardonius in Boootia. A simul- 
taneous attack on Sicily by Carthage 
was defeated by Gelo, tyrant of 
Syracuse, at Himcra, Next year 
the Greeks under the Spartan 
Pausanias defeated Mardonius at 
Platcea; a victory by sea and land 
at MycaU finished the war, which 
determined the fate of Europe. The 
subject cities were gradually freed 
by the Confederacy of Delos, a 
maritime league led by Athens. 

This Confederacy developed into 
an Athenian Empire, and its mem- 
bers gradually became subjects. 

Cimon and Poriclos successively 
developed Athenian strength, the 
former winning great victories at the 
Eurymedon (467) and in Cyprus 
(against Persia) in tho east, while 
Pericles, the organiser of Athenian democracy, aimed the Greeks of central and southern Greece fell a prey 
at land-empire. Athens crushed /Egina, defeated to tho semi -alien power of Macedon under Philip ; 
Corinth, and established a short-lived supremaev in the resistance of Thebes and Athens, led by the orator 

central Greece, ended by a defeat at Coronea (447) Demosthenes, ended at the battle of Chceronea (368). 

by Thebes. His son Alexander had larger schemes : in tho name of 

Sparta had had trouble in tho Poloponnese after Greece he attacked Persia; in the three great battles 
the Persian Wars, but had recovered, and crushed a of the Oranicua (334), Isaua (333), and Arbela (331) he 
rising of the Helots (serfs) ; gradually the antipathy defeated the Persians by the famous Macedonian 

between the Empire and the League rose, fostered by phalanx, and extended his sway to the Hindu-Kush 

Corinth, Athens* great trade rival, until it culminated and the Indus. He tried to hellenise the East, but 
in the Pdoponnesian War (431-404) : Athens v. Sparta, his premature death (323) left his work half done. 
Ionian v. Dorian, democracy v. oligarchy. Athens generals divided his Empire : the western part of Asia 
met with success at Sphactena (425), but was defeated Minor remained Greek for centuries, but beyond the 
by Thebes at Delium (424), and Brasidas tho Spartan Eimhrates the Oriental element eventually triumphed, 
made havoc of their Thracian possessions. From In Greece proper Macedon resumed the position of a 
421 tq 413 the Peace of Nioias closed open hostilities ; semi-alien but dominant state, and the chief feature is 
Sparta defeated her old rival Argos at MarUinea (418), tho rise of Federations, of which the chief were the 
wMe Athens ambitiously tried to gain Sicily and .®toltan and Aohjbah LsAaiTES. In 198 Rome 
attacked Syraouse (415), but the great SioiUAir began to look eastwards, first to protect the Greeks 
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from Maoedon, thon» in tbeir own intorosts, to goyem 
them ; eyentually it became necessary to subdne them, 
and the destraotion of Corinth (146) marked the end 
of Gk. independence. 

The Greeks in Sicily, after the Athenian Expedition, 
foond a strong enemy in Carthage, who took in snoces- 
non Himera, Selinns, and Aoragas, and threatened 
Syracuse, which was saved by the tyrant Dionysius; 
the struggle continued intermittently with varying 
fortunes till Rome intervened to help the Greeks, and 
the First Punic War (264r-24l) gave Sicily to Rome. 

Greece came under Roman control in 146 b.o., when 
Mummius, the Rom. general sent to support Sparta, 
captured and mined Corinth and defeated the Aohnan 
liMgue. Macedonia then became a province of Romo, 
and with Aobtea was governed by a prestor. Many 
Gk. institutions were leR unaltered, but the cities were 
deprived of all political importance. Country enjoyed 
considerable prosperity, which was interrupted by 
national rising led by Mithridatos in I. cent. b.o. ; 
this was suppressed by Rome with great severity by 
84 B.O., after which country was in evil case for some 
time. It revived under the Empire, and was recognbed 
as supreme in field of culture. Christianitv was intro- 
ducea in IIL cent., and from this time old paganism 
gradually declined. 

C. W. Oman, History of Oruce (Longmans, 1901) ; 
J. P. Mahafiy, Qrtek Lifs and Thought (Macmillan, 
1896). 

Medlflsval and Modern History. — Q. suffered from 
invasions of Western Goths in III. cent.. Vandals and 
Eastern Goths in V. cent., Slava from VI. cent, onwards. 
After break-up of Rom. Empire, G. formed part of Byzan- 
tin© dominions till 1204, when it was seized by Latina. 
During XIII. cent, it was subdivided into fiofa ; greater 
part of country conquered by 'l^urks by 1460 ; Venetians 
for some time retained several of the islands, and 
warred against Turks from time to time, but by 1718 
whole country was under domination of Porte. Greeks, 
who remained in subjection till 1821, were allowed by 
their Turk, masters to acquire considerable wealth, and 
the increase of education and culture, which followed, 
resulted, early in XIX. cent., in a revival of national 
feeling. In 1821 open rebeWon broke out, and the 
War ox Gk. iNUErENPBNCB began with a rising 
in Moldavia. The Turks vainly tried to suppress 
revolt by terrible cruelties and massacres, but within 
the year they were expelled, G. regained her freedom, 
and a national constitution was framed. Turkey, 
however, obtained reinforcements, under Ibrahim 
Pasha, from Egypt, and reconquered country in 1826. 
Gk. cause was then taken up by Britain, Russia, and 
France, whose combined forces destroyed the Turk, 
and Egyptian fleets at Navarino, 1827 ; further Russ, 
victories on land completed Turk, discomfiture, and in 
1830 the independence of G. was declared by the 
London protocol 

In 1832 a monarchy under Otho of Bavaria was 
established; but his despotic rule proved so un- 
popular that a revolution occurred and ho had 
to leave the country in 1862. Prince George of Den- 
mark became king in 1863, with consent of Britain, 
France, and Russia. Under him the country enjoyed 
a fair denee of pro^erity until the outbreak of war 
with Turkey, the king’s unwillingness to engage in 
which made him somewhat unpopular. Dissatisfaction 
in Greece concerning posseasion of Crete and Grooo- 
Turk. boundary resiijt^ in Geeoo-Ttjbkish War in 
spring, 1897. In Thessaly Greeks suffered series of 
oefeats, Larissa, Pharsala, and Velestino being taken 
^ Turks, who wore also victorious in Epirus at 
Homopulos and at mouth of river Luro, Tsar inter- 
vened; armistioe arranged which resulted in agree- 
ment whereby Greece paid large indemnity but lost 
little territory. Since then the principal events 
have been the outbreak of a military revolutionary 
movement in 1909-10 ; the rivalry with Rumania on the 
Macedonian question, which in 1905 , 1906 , and 1910 
resolted In the breaking off of diplomaMo rebtlons 
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between the countries ; constant dlfBenlties with 
European Powers on account of Crete (^et) ; declara- 
tion of war against Turkey by G., Oct. 18, 1912 
(see Tttboo-Baucak War); assassination of king, 
March 18, 1913. 

Finlay, Hiitory of Qreew (Oxford, 1877); Qrote, 
History of Greece (1888) ; Papparigopoulos, History of 
Hellenic Nation (Greek, 1886) ; Gobineau, Deux Htudea 
sur la Grice Modeme (Paris, 1906). 

The Greek Religion was an important aspect of Gk. 
civilisation. Recent research into anthropology, com- 
parative religion, and mythology has made it possible 
to view it in relation to other systems of belief, ^ough 
Gk. religion possessed no doctrinal system there are 
certain definfte characteristics which marked it off 
from that of neighbouring peoples. It has been defined 
as * anthropomorphic polytheism.* Some elements of 
it were brought in by the Greeks ; others were taken over 
from the older non- Aryan peoples of the Mediterranean, 
of whose importance we have only lately come to know. 
One authority distinguishes two types : the Olymjnc, 
the Joyous worship of the gods, and the CMhonic, 
the propitiation of malevolent deities. Certainly the 
Greeks conceived the gods to bo like * big men ’ with 
human passions, while to the Romans they wore more 
shadowy. Gk. religion was profoundly influenced by 
the introduction of the cult of Dion 3 r 8 us, and by 
Orphism. These superimposed a mystery religion 
upon older cults. In the cent’s immediately preceding 
the Christian era G. was more than over influenced by 
Oriental worship and modes of thought, and thus the way 
was prepared for Christianity. See Greek Church. 

J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Ok. 
Religion ; R. FameU, CuUs of the^ Oh. States. 

GREEK LANGUAGE. 

The Greek language belongs to the Indo-European 
group. Little is known of the pre-Hellenic population 
of Greece, and surviving elements of the language 
(chiefly in place-names) show no kinship with the Gk. 
tongue. But this evidence is not conclusive, and the 
eventual deciphering of Cretan records may prove an 
unexpected and uncontestablo argument in favour of 
a close relationship. As it is, Prof. Ridgeway holds that 
the Achflsans adopted the language oi the Pelasgians 
they conquered. 

The pnysical features of Greece and the adjacent 
islands fostered a diversity of Dialects. The country 
is broken and irregular, and mountain barriers separate 
state from state. Gk. dialects are usually classified 
into JEolic, DoriCy Ionic, and Attic. It was not till 
the unification of Greece under Macedonian rule that 
the dialects broke down and a common dialect wsis 
established {koini dialektos). Of this one of the 
best-loiown examples is the Gk. of the New Testament. 

The Gk. alphabet differs from the Roman : Uncials — 
ABPABZHeiKAMNSOnPSTT^X^O. 
Script — a Pydel^rf$iK\fsw(orf>oT v if> X ^ 
Variants, ^ for ^ for <h; obsolete letters, F, digamma 
{q.v.)y and f, koppa, which only survived in numerical 
caloi^ationa The language is synthetic and inflectional. 
In Greek we find redupheation verbs. In nouns only 
five cases survive out of the original eight — ^nominative, 
vocative, accusative, genitive, and dative. Greek, like 
Sanskrit, has three numbers — singular, dual and plural. 
The conjugation of the verb is extraordinarily fine and 
subtle, and is unparalleled in its power of expressing 
dehoate shades of meaning. A fnUy conjugated verb 
has three voices and 607 forma 
The vowel-music of the Gk. language is extremely 
rich. Especially beautiful are the diphthongs, viz. cn, 
auy eiy ew, ot, cm, ei, 5i, eu, ou, and ui. Gk. words ter- 
minate either in a vowel or in the consonants n, r, s, 
and * (the preposition ek alone excepted). This give" 
the language great flexibility, beauty, and grace. The 
vocabulary is very copious, and yet it retained perfect 
purity. 

The Atiio dialect, through the supremacy of Athens, 
became the dialect of refinement and onltme, but the 
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othws wm adopted an literary dialects in rarions 
branches of poetic composition. 

J. Peile, IrUroduction to Oruk Etymology (Macmillan, 
1876); Goodwin, Qruh Orammar, 

GREEK LITERATURE; 

Greek literature falls into six divisions — (1) Early 
lit. (up to c. 476 B.O.), including epic and lyric ; (2) 
Attic (up to c, 300 B.O.), including the drama and the 
development of prose ; (3) Alexandrian period of the 
decadence (up to e. 146 A.D.); (4) the Greeoo-Eom. 
period (up to c. 629 A.D.) ; (6) the Byzantine period (up 
to 1463 A.D. — the date of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks) ; (6) Modem Gk. (up to the present day). 

Anoient.-^k. lit., as it wasasppntaneousgrowthand 
uninduenced by previous and extraneous models, adords 
a peculiarly instructive study of a natural evolution. 
The progress of Gk. letters is traced from impersonal 
epic to personal lyric, and from individualistic l 3 rrio to 
democratic drama. Prose developed later than poetry, 
and side by side with the drama. Ancient Gk. poetry 
commences with the Iliad and the OdyssBy — the sup- 
posed work of Hombb. Sprung as these epics certainly 
were from a ballad epoch, in the shadowy times of 
unwritten lit., their construction is so artistic, and their 
unity (despite a few inconsistencies) so complete that 
they must have taken their final form from the genius 
of a great artist. The groundwork of the poems is a 
body of Achean ballads transmuted by the iEolian 
bar^ in Asia Minor, and finally shaped by Ionic genius. 
Their dialect is Ionic, with an admixture of .£ohc, and 
the metre is hexameter. 

The epic tradition was continued by the so-called 
cyclic poems, which completed the tale of Troy divine. 
In the VIII. cent. b.o. arose the great poet, Hesiod. 
The keynote of the Homeric poems is joyous- 
ness unalloyed by stem reflection ; the Hesiodic poems 
are essonti^y didactic ; the gospel of the Works and 
Days is a gospel of toil unceasing. The didactic 
tradition was continued by the early oosmologists, e.g, 
Xenophanes and Parmenides. Attributed to Homer 
is a collection of hymns (the Homeric Hymns) ad- 
dressed to various deities. These hymns really belong 
to the VI. cent. b.o., when a recitation of the poems of 
Homer was one of the competitions of the Panathenesa. 
The reciter was called a rhapsodist, and the hymns 
are the preludes sung to the presiding gods. 

The epic period was succeeded by the liTRio Aob. 
Lyric verse, like epic, had its origin among the lonians, 
and is the outcome of the intellectual awakening that 
followed the ^eat migratoiy enterprise. There are 
two broad divisions of lyric — elegiac and iambic. Elegiac 
metre consists of the smooth, flowing hexameter, fol- 
lowed by the broken flow of the pentameter, a metre 
peculiarly well adapted for meditation and reflection. 
Elegiac verse suits manifold subjects; Tyrtssus em- 
loyed it for martial themes, Mimnermus for erotic, 
olon for gnomic, and Simonides for commemorative. 
Subsequently elegiac and iambic verse lost their in- 
strumental associations, and Greek melio poetry was 
confined to the Dorian and <£olian species. The 
iEolian was personal and monodio ; the Dorian was 
civic and choral JEolian verse had its most glorious 
representative in Sappho. The fragments of her 
poetry show deep passion and supreme beauty of 
form. Pnn>AB gave to the Dorian choral lyric the 
breadth of Panhellenio spirit 

Out of the dithyramb (triumphal song to Dionysus) 
was developed Drama. In the history of the early 
development of the dithyramb stand Arion and Stesi- 
chorus, but the real history of the drama commences with 
Thespis of loaria, who introduced one actor, and so 
made dialogue possible with the leader of the chorus. 
To this stage belonged Phryniohus, the author of the 
historical drama. The Capture of MiUiut. ^sohylus 
introduced the second actor, and reduced the import- 
anoe of the chorus— an epoch-making advance. Thus 
dialo^e became dominant, and th^ parts became 
possible, as an actor could take two rfilee. Among the 


dramas of .Sschylus that remain is the great trilogy on 
the house of Agamemnon. The Agamemnon tells of the 
murder of the king by Clytemnestra, the Ohoiphori 
deals with the Nemesis that tracked the ave^er 
Orestes, and the Sumenidu shows the final reoonoma- 
tion between the Furies and the avenger. The dramas 
of iEsohylus are essentiaUy idecilistic. The laws of 
heaven fulfil their purpose, and that purpose is good, 
though attained at the cost of individual sacrifice. 
This is the dominant thought — ^the fathers sin, and 
their sins are visited upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generations. 

Sophocles is less universal in his themes. With 
him the psychological problem is supreme. Tragedy 
arises where there are duties in conflict, where the will 
is other than the deed. Thus Antigone has to choose 
between duty to the written law, or duty to the greater 
unwritten law. (Edipns had to front the awful con- 
sciences of a rash action. 

With Euripides we pass from idealistic to realistic 
drama. The hero, though he be demigod of story, 
becomes a man, and the conflict he has to lace is some 
subtle, sophistical problem of contemporary Athenian 
life. Too frequent use is made of the Deus ex maehina, 
and the chorus is made a mere embellishment with no 
vital connection with the story. 

Gk. comedy, like tragedy, had its origin in the cult of 
Dionysus. It springs from the extempore banter of 
the harvest festivals. Old comedy is represented by 
Eupolis and Aristophanes, with its fearless ridicule 
of contemporary events and personalities. The 
middle comedy criticises movements and not in- 
dividuals. The new comedy, represented by Men^ 
ANDBB, deals with the humorous aspects of domestio 
life. See also Drama. 

The earliest traces of Gk. Proee belong to the VI. cent. 
B.O., and these are mainly genealogies and cosmo- 
logies. Herodotus was the father of literary Gk. 
prose. His sentences follow the * loose * construction. 
His history is intended to corroborate his theory of the 
conflict of the East and West. 

Thucydidbs is a much more critical historian. His 
sentences are periodic in structure, and his chief virtue 
is the revelation of character. His style is restrained 
and sterling. He is the most characteristically Greek 
prose writer. The work of Xenophon is less profound 
in character, less perfect in finish. 

Gk. oratory vaoillates between the plain and the 
ornate, the simple and the florid, till it culminates in 
the perfect balance of style attained by Dkmosthbnbs. 

The writings of Plato cannot be overlooked. As a 
stylist he is almost as great as he is as a philosopher. 

The poetry of Alexandria was not truly Greek in 
character. It was artificial and scholarly ; its appeal 
was very limited. Thbooritus was the most natural ‘ 
poet of the Alexandrian school. Less spontaneous 
were Apollonius Khodius, Bion, and Moschus. 

The Byaantine lit., though it aflords much invalu- 
able information, has no permanent valne for purely 
literary qualities. 

Modem Gk. lit. has produoed nothing that is really 
great. Some of the ballads, folk-songs, and pastorals 
are beantiful in sentiment and sweet in expression, but 
the glory of Gk. lit. is of the ancients. 

F. B. Jevons, History of Greek Literature ; Gilbert 
Murray, History of Ancient Greek Literature (London, 
1897). 

GREEK ART. 

Gk, art may be conveniently classified under 
three heads — architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
From what survives of the architecture and sculpture, 
one can conjecture with some degree of certainty to 
what heights of perfection Gk. art developed in these 
two branches ; but the remains of Gk. painting mve 
us no adequate idea of what was the degree of deviuop- 
ment m that art. 

Arohiteotujre.— Out of primitive or Myoenisan 
arch., which showed genius of a bold and virile type, 
the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders were develop^ 
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Hie oolumn is the distinguishing feature of these three 
types, as it is perhaps the distinguishing feature of Gk. 
aroh. in general The oolumn had its origin in the tree- 
trunk used as a prop in primitive dwellings. In Qk. the 
oolumns were fluted and slightly tapered. The Doric 
oolumn is simplest and most impressive, being capped 
bjr a simple square abacus. Its development cul- 
minate in the exquisite proportions of the Parthenon. 
Hie distinguishing feature of the Ionic oolumn is the 
volute and torus. The Oorinthian pillar is more 
ornate, and belongs to a later age in the history of Gk. 
aroh. Tradition states that its head, with the graceful 
leaf designs, was suggested to its inventor, Oallimaohus, 
W the twining of the leaves of the acanthus plant. 
Hie Corinthian pillar was susceptible to embellishment, 
and with the decay of the pure Gk. genius it degener- 
ated into designs tawdiy and trivial 

Gk. arch, at its best is marked by a noble and simple 
symmetry. That definiteness which is so oharaoter- 
i^io of the Qk. genius is reflected in the exquisite 
precision of the temples and their chaste beauty. 
G. in the structure of her temples was true to her motto, 
that there ought to be * Nothing in excess.* See 
ABOmTBOTURB. 

Sc^pture. — To pass from Gk. arch, to Qk. sculp- 
ture is a natural step, because the metopes of the 
temples were adornea with the finest masterpieces of 
sculpture, and within the temples stood the statues of 
the ^ods. ^ Gk. sculpture, like the other Gk. arts, is in 
spirit ethical and id^L It is an exquisite mingling of 
tne human and the divine. Inspiration was sought 
from the gods, on whom the Gk. mind loved to dwell, 
but the soulptor's material was found in the pal^tra. 
It was the perfection of the human physique, produced 
by the system of Gk. physical culture, which produced 
the ma^iifloent statuary which will ever be the glory 
of G. and a wonder of the world. The temple statue 
developed out of the rude image of a deity rough- 
hewn out of a tree-trunk. Up to classical times, such 
rude images survived in the ancient temples ; and the 
Hermes busts that stood, in the time of the highest 
civilisation of G., at the cross-roads mark the transi- 
tion from tree-ti*unk to marble statue. Moreover, 
just as the most perfect of Gk. columns, the Doric, 
was marked by a solemn simplicity of line, so the 
finest examples of Gk. statuary were marked by a 
sublime freedom from all traces of sentimentahty. 
The pose, too, of the statue at first showed the 
obvious influence of the tree-tnmk tj^^. Hie 
members were arranged in ridd symmetry — the legs 
and arms being stiff and straight. 

At the gariod of the perfection of Qk. sculpture— the 
period^ of rHEiniAS ana his school— the statue had lost 
its rigidity, but still retained a suggestion of oalm and 
dignified composure. Qk. art was really on the decline I 
when the sculptor sought to portrav complex distortions j 
of the frame, though the beauty of such a group as the i 
Laocodn of the Rhodian school cannot be denied. Such ! 
distortions are conspicuous by their absence in the soulp- j 
tures of the Parthenon, which, if they are not the actual I 
work of the great Pheidias, belong to his school The 
calm dignity of these works has fixed them for all time 
as the perfect tjyes of cUssio beauty. Just as in lit. 
the noble grandeur of iEschylua and Sophocles was 
followed by the more human and sentimental dramas 
of Euripides, and just as in arch, the solemn severity 
of the Doric column was superseded by the ornate and 
more complex designs of the Corinthian order, so the 
sentimentality of the decline invaded Gk. sculpture. 
Thus, if Pheidias is the ^Eschylus of Gk. sculpture, 
PsAXiTBLSS is the Euripides. As Euripides made his 
gods human, so Praxiteles made his statues human. 
His statue of Venus, coloured (as Gk. statues usually 
were), seemed the very incarnation of sensuous beauty ; 
and if the exquisite tenderness of the famous statue of 
Hermes with the infant Dionysus (the best -preserved 
and most authentic masterpieoe of Gk. soulpture) is 
a sign of the decay of the sublime in Gk. art, it is not a 
sign of the decay of its beauty. 


PaiatiAg.— As no pamtings of the classical age in 
G. survives, orttioism on this art la reduced to con- 
jecture. One can make deductions from Rom. wall- 
paintings excavated at Pompeii. Very probably Qk. 
painting was weak in regard to perspective. More 
valuable material is derived from Gk. vase-painting. 
The speoimens which have survived of Myoeniean 
vase-painting reveal beauty of the bold and virUe type, 
and stand oomparisoQ in some respeota with the art of 
the best period. The Dorian conquest, as it tempor- 
arily threw back the progress of Gk. civUisation, seems 
to have had a similar mfiuenoe on art. The art of vase- 
painting evolved from crude geometric designs and 
rigid figures arranged with laboured balance. The 
potter of the early ages set black figures on a light 
background. The result always tended to be ludi- 
crous. Later, red figures on a dark background 
were introduced. Lines of expression and anatomy 
were applied in black glaze. Normally the vase was 
black and red. White and brown embellishments 
belong to a later age. The decline in Gk. vase-paint- 
ing is traced by the growth of elaborate detail and 
ornament. 

Gk. art borrowed from the art of the East, but what 
it borrowed it made its own, by infusing into it its 
oharaoterifitio spirit of beauty and idealism. While the 
art of the East distorts the human frame and de- 
generates into the quaint and the grotesque, Gk. art 
ennobles what is real and rises into beauty and sub- 
limity. Moreover, there is a chastity in Gk. art 
which is unique in the history of the world. The Gk. 
artist knew that what is imperfect cannot be made 
perfect by elaboration and embellishment. The key 
to Gk. art is found in the method of the sculptor, who 
studied the perfect human physique of the wrestling- 
ground and, working by an inductive method, oonoeiv^ 
hence hia ideal of the divine nature. This oonception 
gave birth to the beauty which is truth, for it was 
always faithful to what is. Gk. art, therefore, ideal- 
ises the real rather than realises the ideal 

Tarbell, History of Greek Art (London, 1896) ; 
Walters, Art of the Greeks (London, 1906). 

Greek Law. — We possess no systematio code of 
Greek law, and our knowledge is derived mainly from 
indirect sources. The earliest information is found in 
Homer ; rough and ready oral law is in question here, 
and there appear, besides the death penalty, to have 
been fines or blood-money. The nrst mention of 
written law is in the VIL cent. B.O., Zaleucos of Loori 
being the first code compiler; Catana, Rhegium, 
Corynth, and Crete followed. The Athenians were the 
first to set up a regular magistrature, and in 621 Draco 
drew up a code. It was altered by Solon (694 B.O.), 
and again during the democratic revision of 411 B.O., 
but in its main lines, especially as regards oriminal 
law, it preserved its essential character. Solon abol- 
ish^ slavery for debt, and gave eve^ citizen a right 
to trial before a tribunal both in civil and in oriminal 
oases. A jury of a large number of citizens judged 
questions of constitutional law. Solon also insti- 
tuted a rough form of will, whereas previously no one 
had the right to dispose of his property. In the 
absence of male heirs to an intestate succession, the 
daughter inherited. In 508 Cleisthenes introduced the 
law of ostracism, and Ephialtos (462) and Pericles (463) 
limited the powers of the Areopagus. Pecuniary 
penalties coula be inflicted both in civil and in oriminal 
cases ; personal penalties only in criminal oases. 
Slavery as a penalty could only be inflicted on foreigners. 
What is known of Athenian law has been collected in 
Telfy’s Corpus Juris Attici (1867). 

Government is a limited monarchy ; legislative 
power is vested in chamber of representatives, oal^ 
Bul6, and Council of State ; former was only legislative 
chamber till 1911, when the Ouncil was oatablisbed 
among other modifications of the constitution. De- 
puties number 173, and are elected by popular vote. 
Hiero are seven ministerial departments — War and 
Marino, Foreign Affairs, Home, Finance, Commerce and 
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.Apiculture, Justice, Public Instruction. For purposes 
of local administration G. is divided into twenty-six 
departments or iwtms. System of justice is somewhat 
unsatisfactory, partly owing to Minister's right to dis- 
lodge ju(^es, which leads to political intrigue. Military 
service is obligatory. G. has a small navy which 
played no unimportant part in the Turko-Balkan 
War {q.v.). 

Resources and Productions. — The chief towns 
are Athens (capital), Piraeus, Patras, and Valo. The 
predominant industry is agriculture, which is still in a 
very backward condition. Chief products are grapes 
for currants (mostly from Ionian Islands and S. side 
of Gulfs of Corinth and Patras) ; olives, wine, 
tobacco, silk cocoons, in Messenia district, S.VV. Morea ; 
wheat, barley, rye, maize, cotton. Oranges, lemons, 
and other fruits are also grown. Forests cover about 
2,000,000 acres, the chief trees being oaka, firs, Aleppo 
pine, black pine. Manufactures, though still un- 
important, are increasing, and include weaving of 
coarse textiles, silk-spinning, paper- making, manu- 
facture of gunpowder a^d dynamite, soap-making, 
distilling. At Laurium tnere are valuable mines of 
lead, sllvor-lead, manganese, iron, zinc ; iron, manj^an- 
ese and sulphur also occur in various districts. 
There are marble quarries at Larissa (verd antique), 
Skyros (alabaster, violet, yellow, and red and white), 
Styra, Pentelicon (blue and white), and Tinos. 
The Paros quarries are still worked. Chrome, copper, 
lignite, emery, and petroleum are also found. Exports 
include currants, ores, wine, tobacco, olive-oil, figs, 
silk, sponges, cognac ; imports cereals, textiles, timber, 
coal, live stock. Railway mileage in 1911 was 850. 

Population. — The inhabitants are mainly Greeks, 
with an admixture of Albanians, who are found in the 
east central districts and N.E. Morea, and some 
Rumanians in the N. Question whether modem Greeks 
are of Hellenic or Slavonic descent has been subject 
of discussion for many ethnologists ; but it is now 
generally believed that although not pure-blooded 
descendants of the Greeks of classical times, they are 
yet mainly of Hellenic descent and represent the mixed 
race which inhabited the country when it came under 
Rom. control. The Slavs, who invaded the country 
from the V. cent, onwards, were gradually absorbed by 
this race, on which they have left little trace. The 
Albanians first settled in G. in the XIV. cent., and, 
like the Rumanians or Vlachs, still form a distinct 
section of the population. The peasants preserve many 
interesting customs and ceremonies, some of which 
date back to very early times ; at funerals, farewell 
speeches are made, and dirges are sung. The old- 
style calendar is retained in G., Gk. Jan. 1 being 
Jan. 14 (new style). The national white kilt costume 
is not now much in evidence, except as the uniform of 
certain regiments. 

Primary education is free, and nominally com- 
pulsory ; secondary education is under State control, 
but in a backward condition. 'There are trade and 
agricultural schools, and Athens has a univ. (founded 
1836). State religion is Gk. Orthodox Church, but 
there is complete religious toleration. See Gaesk 
Ckuaoh. 

The population in 1907 was 2,631,952. 

Baedeker’s Greece (1908); 8tatea'tnan^ e Tear-Book ; 
L. Sargeant, Greece (1880) ; E. Abbot, Hellenica (1898). 

GREEK CHURCH, Obthodox Eastxbn Cuubch, 
is the name given to that group of Christian Churches 
in the East which, while not owing allegiance to Rome, 
has preserved an ecclesiastical and sacerdotal system 
much resembling hors, and has continued with but 
little internal change from primitive times. While in 
the West one see, the Roman, towered into pre- 
eminence, in the East there were several patriarchates 
of about equal standing— Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Tlonstantinople. Most of the Early 
Christian heresies broke out in the East, rather than 
the West, and in Egypt, Abyssinia, and Syria mono- 
physito churches arose. The East lias always been 
46 
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more metaphysical than the West, but the great point 
of theological dispute between the two was the 
addition of the word Filioque to the creed by the Rom. 
Church, thereby assorting the double procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father * and from the Son.’ 
Mutual excommunication followed, and though there 
have been various attempts at reunion, the breach has 
never been healed. 

In doctrine the Eastern Church agrees on the 
whole with the Roman, in some things with 
Protestants. Its ultimate authority is a general 
synod ; there is therefore nothing corresponding to the 
centralisation of the papal authority. Its sacerdotal 
and sacramental system is Catholic, but its priests 
may marry (and tl^s in efiect means that they must, 
as bishops prefer to ordain married deacons), though 
they may never mfinry a second time. Bishops must 
be unmarried, and are therefore chosen from the 
monastic orders. The Orthodox Eastern Church as at 
present constituted oonsists of the four anoient 
patriarchates mentioned above, and several national 
ohurohos in communion with these, but independent 
in government. Most important of these are the 
Hellenic Church, the Russian Church (now the strongest 
of all, tending to encroach on the authority of the 
patriarchate of Constant iuople), the Orthodox Church 
of the Austrian Empire, the national Churches of 
Servia, Bulgaria, ancl Montenegro, the Churches of 
Cyprus and Mount Sinai (under the jurisdiction of 
which is the great monastery of St. Catherine where 
valuable Early Christian manuscripts have been found). 
'The Bulgarian Church split off itom Constantinople, 
which regards it os scbismatioal. The Eastern Church 
has recently had friendly intercourse with the Anglican, 
and projects of reunion have been mooted, so far 
without definite result. 

Stanley, Eaetern Church ; Adeney, Greek and Eaeiem 
Churches, 

GREEK FIRE, liquid inflammable and explosive 
mixture, used in raediteval warfare. 

GREELEY (40® 25' N., 104® 46' W.), city, Colorado, 
U.S. A. ; seat of state Normal School ; sugar industries. 
Pop. (1910) 8179. 

GREELEY, HORACE (1811-72), Amer. politician 
and writer ; b. Amherst, New Hampshire ; started 
and edited The New Yorker^ 1834 ; edited The 
J efjeTsonian^ 1838 ; began publication of The Log. Cabin, 
1840, afterwards united with The New Yorker as The 
Weeldy Tribune, In 1841 Q. started a daily paper, 
The Tribune, with which he was henceforth identified. 
His principal work was in connection with abolition of 
slavery ; opposed Mexican War ; was indicted in 
Virginia for publishing incendiary papers ; addressed 
appeal called Prayer of Twenty Millions to Lincoln, 
one month after which emancipation was proclaimei. 
In politics, originally Whig, G. was subsequently a 
founder of Republican party ; helped to secure 
Lincoln’s election ; at close of Civil War became 
unpopular through his advocacy of general amnesty 
and universal suffrage ; unsuccessfully opposed Grant 
for presidency, 1872. 

Biographies by James Parton (New York, 1866; 
Boston, 1872) and W. A. Lynn (New York, 1903). 

GREEN BAY (46® N., 87® 30' W.), city and port, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Green Bay ; large lumber trade, 
flour-mills, furniture, and machinery. Pop. (1010) 
26,236. 

GREEN EARTH, popular name for various soft 
minerals, specially glauconite (q.v.), oeladonite, and 
chlorite. 

GREEN HEART, term used for wood of Bibiri tree, 
Brit. Guiana and West Indies. See Bibimnb. 

GREEN, JOHN RICHARD (1837-83), Eng. 
historian ; wrote Short History of English People, 
Making of England, Conquest of England, 

GREEN MOUNTAINS, see ApFALACfiLAB 
MoTTNH’ATNS. 

GREEN RIBBON CLUB, Eng. Whig club (be- 
tween 1675 and 1685), named from members’ gzM 
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ribbon badge ; assooiatod chiefly with the Petitioners* 
Movement of 1679. 

GREEN SICKNESS, CHLOROSIS, SCO An.vmh. 

GREEN, THOMAS HILL (1836-82), Eng. philo- 
sopher ; ed. Rugby and Balliol Coll, Oxford ; elected 
fellow, 1860; prof, of Moral Philosophy, 1878. His 
Prolegomena to Ethics and lectures on the Principles 
of Political Obligation were pub. after his death. G. 
was perhaps the most important Eng. philosopher of 
his day, and led the reaction against Hume’s empiri- 
cism and Herbert Spencer’s teaching. He considered 
problems of ethics and philosophy in relation to social 
and political well-being. Nettleship edited his Works. 

GREEN, VALENTINE (1739-1813), Eng. en- 
graver ; famed for mezzotint portraits after great 
Eng. and foreign masters. 

GREEN, WILLIAM HENRY (1825-1900), Amer. 
Hebrew scholar ; wrote a Grammar of the Hebrew 
LangxMge^ and numerous works of Biblical criticism. 

GREENAWAY, KATE (184^1901), Eng. artist; 
noted for her delightful drawings of children. She also 
wrote much of ^e verse and prose in some of the 
Juvenile books which she illustrated. 

GREENBACKS, U.S.A. treasury notes, with green 
printing on back ; issued during Civil War, 1862-66 ; 
made convertible, 1879. 

GREEN-BOTTLE FLIES, see under House I^’ly. 

GREENGASTLE (39* 38' N., 86* 60' W.), city, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; lumber manufactures. Pop. 4000. 

GREENE, GEORGE WASHINGTON (1811-83), 
Amer. historian ; wrote Historical View of the American 
Pevolufion (1865). 

GREENE, NATHANAEL (1742-86), Amer. soldier ; 
brigadier-general of Rhode Island division of Boston 
forces, 1776; skilfully conducted retreat after disaster 
of Brandy winCt 1777 ; quartermaster-general, 1778 ; 
Bupersoded Gates in command of army of South, 1780, 
and reorganised force ; chiefly due to him that Com- 
wallis was brought to a stop ; by victory at Eutaw 
Springs secured independence of S. Carolina. 

GREENE, ROBERT (c. 1560-92), Eug. dramatist; 
b. Norwich ; ed. Oxford and Cambridge ; before 
graduating, travelled in France, Germany, Italy, and 
other countries ; subsequently settled m liondon ; 
married, and became a dramatist, tale- writer, and 
pamphleteer. G. deserted his wife, after squandering 
her fortune ; led a loose life and died as the result of a 
carouse. His plays include Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay, Alphoneus, King of Aragon, Orlando Furioso, 
and he was possibly the author of Oeorge-a-Oreene, the 
Pinner of Wakefield. Those works are distinguished 
by their humour, and are invaluable as pictures of 
Elizabethan life. His prose writings are innumerable, 
and upon one of these, Pandoslo, the Triumph of Time, 
Shakespeare founded The WirUer^s Tale, He also 
wrote some delightful lyrics; and A Groat' s-worth of 
Wit, written in hb last hours, was the product of 
repentance. 

Plays and Poems, edit, by CJhurton Collins (1905). 

GREENFIELD (42* 36' N., 72* 37' W.), town, 
summer resort, MasMchusotta, U.S.A., near Connecti- 
out River; cutlery. Pop. (1910) 10,427. 

GREENFINCH, see under Finch Family. 

GREENLAND, Danish GrOnland (70* N., 40* W.), 
large island belonging to Denmark ; between Baffin 
Bay and Atlantic Ocean, N.E. of America ; larger 
ri in Arctic circle ; stretches from 69* 46' N. beyond 
•-83*; extreme length, about 1650 miles; greatest 
breadth, about 800 miles ; area, 612,000 sq. miles ; 
Interior completely buried under ice with a thickness 
over some valleys of 6000-7000 ft. Surface generally 
is mountainous ; several mountains on east coast 
between 5(X)0 and 8000 ft. ; highest peak, Petermann’s 
Spitae, 0000 ft., near Franz Joseph h^ord ; coast-line 
broken by numerous bays and fjords of great depth— 
Sooreiby (180 miles long), South Strom, Petermann 
Fjords, Kane Basin, Inglefleld Gulf, etc. ; Disco, on 
coast, is the largest of many islands ; no l^ge 
livers; drainage mainly done by enormous glaciers. 


which move with surprising rapidity, and small streams 
of melted snow and ice ; largest gUciers are Humboldt, 
Petowik, Jakobshaven, and Great Karaiak ; part of 
north-east and north-west coasts still unexplored. 
Fauna includes lemming, musk-ox, white wolf, polar 
bear, reindeer, fox, and hare ; numerous birds ; copse- 
woods on coast ; climate colder on east coast owing 
to north polar current ; west coast washed by Atlantic 
water, ^^incipal settlements are Juliauehaab (most 
southerly station), Frederikshaab, Godthoab, Sukker- 
toppen, Godhavon, Egedesmindc, Kristianshaab, 
JaWbshavon, Umanak, nnd Upernivik (most northern 
settlement). 

Q. was first discovered by Norse settlors from Ice- 
land, X. cent. ; the Norwegian, Erik the Rod, estab- 
lisiied two colonies, c. 986; under Norwegian rule, 
1261 ; western settlements destroyed b^ Eskimos, 
XIV. cent. ; rediscovered by John Davis, 1685-87, 
followed by Hudson, 1610, Baffin, 1616; Egede estab- 
lished several Dan. missionary stations on W. coast, 
1721; Julianehaab founded, 1776; E. coast explored 
by Soorosby, 1822, Graah, 1829-30, 2nd Get. North 
Pole Expedition, 1869-70, Nathorst, 1899, Amdrup, 
1900. cf. first crossed by Nansen (E. to W.), 1888; 
northern limits traced by Peary, 1892 ; exploration 
of inland ice by Nordenskiold, 1883, Von Drygalski, 
1892. Garde, 1893 ; MyUus Erichsen, 1906-8, followed 
by Mikkelsen, 1909-12, explored extreme N.E. Princi- 
pal exports ; whale and seal oil, eiderdown, fox and seal 
skins; cryolite mine at Tvigtut; copper, lead, iron, 
zinc, are found; large cod and haddock fisheries on 
W. coast ; trade a monopoly of Dan. Government. 
Population on coast (1911), c. 13,0(M) (Eskimos and 
some 300 Danes). See Polar Regions. 

Fischer, The Discovery of Horsemen in America 
(Eng. trans., 1903) ; Nordenskiold, Greenland (1886) ; 
Nansen, First Crossing of Greenland (1891). Recent 
works by Pearv and Mikkolson. 

GREENLAW (65® 43' N., 2® 27' W.), town, on 
Blackaddor, Berwickshire, Scotland ; woollen mills. 

GREENLEAF, SIMON (1783-1853), Amer. lawyer; 
author of a Treatise on the Law of Evidence ( 1842-53). 

GREENOCK (65® 56' N., 4® 45' VV.), burgh, pros- 
perouB seaport and manufacturing town, on Cl^do 
estuary, Renfrewshire, Scotland ; pujturosquoly situ- 
ated ; birthplace of James Watt ; head of large fishery 
district; shipbuilding is largely carried on, also iron- 
working, especially construction of boilers and engines ; 
sailcloth and woollen factories; sugar-refining; rope- 
works, tanneries, etc. Pop. (1911) 76,160. 

GREENORE (54® 1' N* , 6® 9' W.), watering-place, 
County Louth, Ireland, on Carlingford Lough. 

GREENOUGH, HORATIO (1805-52), Amer. 
sculptor ; executed the statue of Washington for the 
U.S.A. capital 

GREENSAND, Octaooous deposits found in S.E. 
England and Isle of Wi^ht, where they are over 
800 ft. thick. Numerous tmy particles of glauconite 
are found in most deposits, hence the name. G. con- 
sists of clays, sands, and limestones, and is a marine 
deposit containing molluscan and other fossils. Be- 
tween lower and upper g. is clay or gault {q.v. ). 

GREENSBORO (36® 6' N.. 79^47' W.), city, N. 
Carolina, U.S.A. ; contains Greensboro Female Coll., 
Bennett (k)ll.. State Agricultural and Mechanical (DolL ; 
cotton and tobacco factories. Pop. (1910) 15,895. 

GREENSBURG (40® 20' N., 79® 30^ W.). town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coal region ; iron and brass 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 13,012. 

GREENSHANK, bird ; popular name for two 
species of sandpipers, Totanus nebularius and T, 
caneseens. 

GREENVILLE (33® 24' N., 91® 6' W.), city, Missis- 
sippi, U.S.A., on Mississippi ; important cotton trade. 
Pop. (1910) 9610. 

GREENVILLE (40® 6' N., 84® 33' W.). citjr, Ohio, 
U.8. A. ; agricultural region*; foundries ; tobaooo trade. 
Pop. (1910) 6237. 

GREENVILLE (34® 60' N., 82® 12' W.), city. 
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S. Carolina, U.S.A., on Reedy River; soat of several 
eduoational institutions; important cotton trade. 
Pop'. (1910) 15,741. 

aHEENVILLE (33* T N., 95* 55' W.), city, Texas, 
U.I^.A. ; seat of Burleson Coll, and Holiness ColL ; 
cotton industries. Pop. (1910)8850. 

GREENWICH (4^ 2' N., 73^ 35' W.). town, sum- 
mer resort, Connecticut, U.S. A., on Long Island hSound ; 
residential suburb of New York. Pop. (1910) 16,463. 

GREENWICH (61* 28' N.. 0*). parliamentary 
borough, county of London, England, on S. bank of 
Thames ; has celebrated Royal Observatory in G. park. 
G. Hospital (handsome building on site of royal palace) 
was made hospital for seamen by William und Mary ; 
now Royal Naval CoU. Other buildings are Sea- 
men’s Hospital, Royal Hospital School, Naval Museum. 
G. has eugineering, telegraph, and chemical works. 
Pop. (1911)95,977. 

See Timh {Time, Standard). 

GREENWOOD, FREDERICK (1830-1909), Eng. 
journalist; editor of Gomhill (1864-68), later of 
Pall Mall Gazette and St. James's Gazette. One of 
greatest and most influential journalists of XIX. cent. 

GREENWOOD, JOHN (d. 1593), Eng. Puritan ; 
became a leading member of the Separatists ; hanged 
for sedition. 

GREG, WILLIAM RATHBONE (1809-81), Eng. 
agnostic author; wrote The Creed of Christendom^ 
Enigmas of Life, and Rocks Ahead. 

GREGARINE8, a group of Sporozoa (^.t;.). 

GREGOIRE, HENRI (1750-1831), Fr. poHtioian 
and ecclesiastic ; sided with Third Estate, 1789 ; bp. of 
Blois,1790; advocated destniction of royal authority, but 
tried to prevent king’s execution ; opposed Napoleon’s 
religious and imperialist policies, wrote Mimoires, 
Histoire des Sectes Religieuses, and other works. 

GREGORAS, NICEPHORUS (fl. 1300-60), Byzan- 
tine historian ; his Roman History covers the period, 
1204 to his death. 

GREGOROVIUS, FERDINAND (1821-91), Ger. 
historian ; principal work, History of the City of Rome 
in the Middle Ages (1869-72). 

GREGORY, Scot, family. David (1661-1708), prof, 
of Astron,, Oxford ; wrote on maths. Jamss ( 1638-75), 
wrote on math’s ; invented Gregorian telescope. 
Jambs (1753-1821), prof, of Med., Edinburgh ; wrote 
essays on literary and philosophical subjects ; in- 
vented Gregory's powder. John (1724-73), prof, of 
Mod., Aberdeen ; wrote on physio. William ( 1803-58), 
prof, of Chem. ; wrote Outlines of Chemistry. 

GREGORY, name borne by sixteen popes and one 
antipope. ITio most important wore the Allowing : — 

Gregory I., Saint, surnamed the Grbat(c, 540-604), 
was b. at Rome ; inherited groat wealth, which he 
devoted chiefly to service of Church ; became a monk 
in one of monasteries founded by himself. Elected 
pope in 690, G. became distinguish^ by his missionary 
zeal, and sent Augustine with forty monks to attempt 
Ghristianisation of England. His struggle for supre- 
macy with the patriarch, John of Ctonstantinople, 
tended to widen breach between Eastern and Western 
Churches. His Liber Pastoralis vres one of the works 
trans. into Anglo-Saxon by order of Alfred the Great. 
His name is traditionally associated with Gregorian 
chants. G. was last Latin Father of Church. 

J. Barmby, Gregory the Great (1892) ; F. Homes 
Duddon, Gregory the Great (1905). 

Gregory IL, Saint (d. 731); b. Romo; when 
deacon accompanied Pope Constantine to Constantin- 
ople M canonist ; became pope, 715 ; sent St. Boniface 
as missioner to Germany ; opposed the Gk. emperor’s 
(I^ IIL’b) taxation and proscription of image- worship. 

Gregory VI. (d. 1047) ; archpriest of San Giovanni 
by the Latin Gate, and godfather of the profligate 
Benedict IX, from whom in innocence bought Papacy, 
1046; deposed, 1046, for simony, and exiled to Germany; 
man of great leamingand uprightness. 

Gregory VII., Hzlobbband (c. 1020-85), was 
the pope who did most to establish ecclesiastical 


! supremacy of the Papacy, and laid foundations of its 
temporal power. Before his election as pope in 1073, 
he had directed the policy of the four preoe^^ j^pes, 
had managed to place their election entirely in 
hands of cardinals, and was in reality the most prom- 
inent and influential man in the Church. Entered ser- 
vice of Johannes Gratianus when in minor orders, and 
became his chaplain when Gratianus became pope as 
Gregory VI. He went with Gregory into exile, and 
stayed with him at Cologne until his death. He became 
pope with reluctance ; a fearless man, he describes his 
trembling at the responsibility. But his action was 
rompt and bold. Simoniacal and incontinent priests 
e pronounced suspended, and though his action met 
witli widespread hostility, ho enforced it unswervingly. 
With Henry IV., Holy Rom. emperor, who took oath of 
obedience in 1074, sind subsequently repudiated it, ho 
took a high-handed course ; he deposed the simoniacal 
prelates appointed by the emperor and cited him to 
appear at Rome. When Henry retorted by getting his 
supporters to pronounce HUdebrand deposed, the 
latter excommunicated Henry ; and the em^ror found 
it necessary, in order to avoid deposition, to do penance 
at Can ossa in Italy in 1077. The dispute was subse- 
quently renewed, and Henry caused a rival pope to be 
sot up in 1084, and marohea on Rome. He entered the 
city, 1084, but was driven out by the Normans, who 
were in turn ©xpallod by the people, when G. retired to 
Salerno. G. was canonised by Benedict XIII. in 1728. 

W. Martens, Gregor VI 1. (Leipzig, 1904); Lives 
by Delarc (1889-90), Vincent (1896), Mathew (1910). 

Gregory VIIL (d. 1121), antipope, 1118 ; banished 
from Rome in 1121. 

Gregory VIII. (d. 1187), was pope for short time 
in 1 187 ; concluded treaty of peace with Emperor 
Henry VI., and began to make arrangements for a 
crusade, but died before these were completed. 

Gregory IX. (d. 1241), was elected pope, 1227. His 
pontificate is marked by long struggle against Emperor 
IVoderick II., whom he excommunicated (1227) for 
refusing to join crusade; by exciting revolt against 
him in Germany, compelled emperor to submit and 
petition for absolution. Dispute was afterwards re- 
newed, and emperor again excommunicated in 1239. 
Frederick then prepared to besiege Romo, and was 
marching towards the city, when G. died. 

Gregory X. (1208-76) was member of Visconti 
family ; went on crusade ; elected pope, 1271 ; reunited 
Eastern and Western Churches. 

Gregory XL (1330-78) was elected to Papacy in 
1370 ; retransferred papal see to Rome in 1397 ; tried 
to suppress heresy and to reform religious orders. 

Gregory XHX (1602-85) was elected pope, 1572; 
founded Jesuit College at Rome; reformed calendar 
{q.v,)y 1582; strongly opposed heresy; built Gregorian 
Chapel at St. Peter’s. 

Grigory XVL (1765-1846) was elected pope, 1831 ; 
an autocrat, ho discouraged democracy on principle, 
but encouraged learning and research in ail directions ; 

I founded Etruscan and Egyptian museums at the Vatican ; 
favoured Jesuits ; wrote Triumphs of the Papacy. 

GREGORY, EDWARD JOHN (1850-1909), Eng. 
artist ; Pres., B.W.S. (1898) ; excellent technique. 

GREGORY, ST. (c. 213-70), bp. of Neocosaroji 
from 240 ; an energetic prelate and theologian ; much 
increased the Church’s strength during his episcopate. 

GREGORY, ST., ov Nazianzus (329-89), called 
(like St. John) *the Theologian’; wrote five orations, 
delivered against Maoedonians and Eunomians in 379 : 
these contain best statement of doctrine of Trinity in 
Gk. orthodox theoL G. was scarcely an original thmker, 
but a graceful and TOWsrful expounder ; also wrote 
poems and letters to Basil, bp. of Ceosarea. These two, 
with Gregory of Nyssa, are known as Cappadocian 
fathers. 

GREGORY, ST., OF Nyssa (o. 331-86), bp. of 
Nyssa ; one of * Ca{)padooian fathers ’ ; wrote many 
works, perhaps beat is his Catechetical Oration, where 
he lummarisee his thoologioal system; a disciple of 
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Origen and oomrtraotive and original thinker ; his stTle 
is often rhetorical and his thought speoulatiye ; antici- 
pates doctrine of transubstantiation. 

GREGORY, ST., OF Touiis (630-94), theologian 
and historian ; ordained 663 ; chosen bp. of Tours by 
people, 673 ; took part in yarioua political quarrels of 
Meroyingian kings ; wrote several theologioal works, but 
greatest work is Hiitory of the Franks. This for earlier 
books is based on other works (some now lost) ; for later 
books, on personal information, of great hist, value. 

GREGORY, THI iLLUMliraTOB (fl. 290), saint 
and abp. of Csssarea ; his history^ is partly legendary ; 
said to have been brought up in (Kristian faith at 
Caasarea ; imprisoned for many years in Armenia, 
but, eventually released, established Christianity in 
that country ; ordained at OaBsarea, c. 290. 

GREIFENBERG (63® 66' N., 16® 12' E.), town, on 
Bega, Pomerania, Prussia ; iron manufactures. X^op. 
(1910) 7770. 

GREIFENHAGEN (63® 16' N., 14® 29' E.), town, 
Pomerania, Prussia; agricultural trade. Pop. (1910) 
7269. 

GREIFSWALD (64® 6' N., 13® 21' E.). town, 
Pomerania, Prussia, on Baltic ; has univ. (founded 
1466) ; manufactures machinery ; hsh-ouring industries. 
Pop. (1910) 24,680. 

GREISEN, rook consisting chiefly of quartz and 
white mica, with usually traces of topaz; abundant 
with tin ore, and supposed to be variety of granite 
(unlike which, has no felspar or biotite). 

GREIZ (60® 39' N., 12® 13' E.), town, Germany, 
capital of Beuss (the Elder), on White Elst^ ; woollen 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 23,245. 

GRENADA (12* 6' N., 61® 40' W.), one of Brit. 
W. India Islands, most southerly of Windward (g.v.) 
group ; mountainous ; several crater lakes and 
mineral springs ; very fertile, good climate ; chief 
producte-A;oooa, fruit, spices, wool ; capital, St. 
George ; colonised by ^ench, 1650 ; taken by British, 
1762 ; held by French, 1779-83, then ceded to Britain. 
Area, 133 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 66,760. 

Handbook by Colonial Sec. (1905). 

GRENADE, earliest form of modem explosive shell. 
It was a ball of metal, or strong glass, filled with 
gunpowder, and exploded by a fuse ; thrown by band. 

GRENADIER, originally the name applied to the 
soldiers of a company attached to each regiment, who 
led the assault on trenches and fortresses, and hurled 
hand grenades. The name is now applied to a foot 
regiment of the Household Brigade of Guards. 

GRENADINES (12® 46' N„ 61® 16' W.), CTOup of 
small islands, Brit. West Indies, between ismnds of 
Grenada and St. Vincent, and forming dependency of 
these islands ; exports com and cattle. Pop. c. 7000. 

GRENOBLE (46® 12' N., 6® 42' E.), town, France, 
on river Isdre ; capital of Isdro department ; ancient 
QtaXianopolis ; old capital of DauphiD6 ; ceded to 
France, 1349; a Prot. stronghold; beautiful situation 
among mountains, near famous Chartreuse Monas- 
tery (j.v.) ; first-class fortress ; has univ. and cathedral; 
m anu f actures kid gloves, liqueur, cement, straw hats, 
etc. Pop. (1911) 77,600. 

GRENVILLE, SIR BEVIL (1696-1643), Eng. 
Royalist ; beloved leader of the Cornishmen ; killed 
at Lamdown. 

GRENVILLE, GEORGE (1712-70), Brit, prime 
minister (1763) ; attacked liberty of press in Wilkes’ 
oaee» 1704; carried out imposition oi Stamp Tax in 
colonies, 1765, the immeoiate cause of America’s 
Beoewion. 

GRENVILLE, SIR RICHARD (c. 1641-01), Eng. 
mariner ; commander of Revenge in expedition against 
Azores, 1691 ; had celebrated fight for fifteen nours 
against fifteen Span, ships ; d. shortly after action. 

GRENVILLE, SIR RICHARD, GbanvillB (1600- 
68), Eng. Royalist; grandson of hero of Reverse; 
failed to capture Plymouth for king ; took little 
further share in war, and followed Charles U. into exile. 

GRENVILLE, WILLIAM WYNDHAM, BaBOV 


(1769-1834), Brit, politician ; Speaker of Lower House, 
1789; Home Sec., 1789 ; Foreign Sec., 1791 ; formed 
* All the Talents ’ ministry, 1806, which abolished 
slave trade. 

GRESHAM, SIR THOMAS (1519-79), Eng. 
merchant; helped to consolidate and improve Eng. 
trade by building the Royal Exchange, 1566-71 ; 
devoted much of iub wealth to educational and chari- 
table purposes. 

GRESSET, JEAN BAPTISTE LOUIS (1709- 
77), Fr. poet and dramatist ; famed ohiefly for his 
humorous poem. Vert Vert (1734) ; (Euvres Comylites 
(1811). 

GRETNA GREEN (65® N., 3* 3' W.). village, 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, near the Border ; long 
famous for * runaway ’ marriages — Eng. oouplos taking 
advantage of the greater ease with wbuoh the marriage 
ceremony could be performed in Scotland. 

GRETRY, ANDRE ERNEST MODESTE (1741- 
1813), Belg. composer ; b. Li4ge ; lived in Paris ; famous 
for oomio opera ; Zimire et Axor, and Richard^ Cceur de 
Lion, best works. 

GREUZE, JEAN BAPTISTE (1725-1805). Fr. 
artist; famed for his genre pictures and female 
studies. His works, as a rule, have a moral tendency ; 
among best known are The Broken Pitcher (Louvre), 
Qirl with Doves (Wallace Collection), and Qirl with Dead 
Canary (Soot. National Gallery). 

Macklin, Greuss (Jacks* Masterpieoesin Colour Series). 

GREVILLE, CHARLES CAVENDISH FULKE 
(1794-1866), Clerk of the Council in Ordinary (1821-66) ; 
is famed for his Memoirs (pub. 1875-87), valuable 'for 
sidelights on social and official Life in the first half of 
XIX. cent. 

GREVILLE, SIR FULKE, see Bbooke, Fulee 
Gbevillb, IST Babon. 

GREVIN, JACQUES (c. 1539-70), Fr. dramatist ; 
a pioneer of the Fr. classical school ; his works include 
jiles Cisar (tragedy) and some comedies. 

GREVY, FRANQOIS PAUL JULES (1807-91), 
Pres, of the Fr. Republic ; suoo. MacMahon, 1879. 
Without possessing brilliant iaJenta he was noted for 
his sagacity and patriotism ; resigned, 1887. 

GREW, NEHEMIAH (1641-1712), Eng. physician 
and botanist, author of many scientific works, especially 
on the anatomy of plants. 

GREY, CHARLES, 2nd Eabl Obey (1764-1846), 
Brit, politician ; b. at Falloden, Northumberland ; 
took part in impeachment of Warren Hastings ; moved 
Pitt’s impeachment, and protested against his policy 
by seceding from House, 1797 ; First Lord of Admiralty, 
1806 ; after Fox’s death became Foreign Sec. in ‘ All 
the Talents ’ ministry ; succ. to earldom, 1807 ; carried 
Act abolishing African slave trade. G. became Prime 
Minister in 1 830 ; the Reform Bill was introduced by 
Lord John Russell (1831), and carried (1832) by G.’s 
obtaining royal permission to create sufficient peers to 
ensure its passing retired, 1834. 

Hon. C. Grey, Life of Grey. 

GREY DE RUTHYN, Eng. barony, or. 1324, now 
held by Clifton family. 

GREY DE WILTON, Eng. barony, or. 1295 ; 13th 
and 14th holders of this tiue wore distinguished in 
Henry VIIL’s wars with Scotland and Franco ; present 
holder belongs to Egerton family. 

GREY FRIARS, Franciscans (g.v.). 

GREY, HENRY, 3bd Eabl Obey (1802-94), Brit, 
politician ; M.P., 1826; Colonial Under-Sec., 1832; War 
1835 ; Colonial ^o., 1846-52 ; advocated eman- 
cipation of slaves; established free trade between 
oolonies and mother country ; opposed Crimean War. 

GREY, LADY JANE (1637-64), Eng. * Nine days* 
Queen * ; granddau. of Henry VIIL’s sister Mary ; 
early acquired wide knowledge of classical and modern 
languages ; m. Lord Guildford Dudley, whose f., Duke 
of Northumberland, proclaimed her queen in 1653 ; 
but on Mary’s accession she was sent to Tower; 
beheaded, 1664. 

Davey, The Nine Days* Qusen. 
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GRET, «R EDWARD, 3bd Baet. (1862- ), 

Brit. Liberal statesman ; Under-Seo. for Foreign Affairs, 
1893-96 ; an Imperialist and one of founders of Liberal 
Tieague ; Soo. for Foreign Affairs, 1906- ; signally 

honoored by Order of Garter, 1912 ; helped to main- 
tain continuity of foreign policy under system of party 
government ; authority on angling and ex- tennis 
champion. 

GREY, SIR GEORGE (1812-98), Brit. Colonial 
administrator, politician, and bibliophile ; led explor- 
ing expeditions in N.W. and Western Australia, 1837- 
38 ; gov. of S. Australia, 1841, of New Zealand, 1846, 
conciliating the Maoris ; gov. of Cape Ck)lony, 1864-61 ; 
tried to federate South African States ; crushed Kaffir 
revolt ; gov,. New Zealand, 1861 ; ended Maori War, 
1870; premier of New Zealand, 1877-84. Lift, by 
Henderson. 

GREY-HEN, the female of Black Grouse (g.v.). 

GREYHOUND, dog of Eastern origin, thorough- 
bred racer; nin in many coursing meetings in this 
country ; Scotch, Italian, Irish, and English breeds. 

GREYMOUTH (42* 26' S., 171* 19' B.), seaport, at 
mouth of Grey River, S. Island, New 2^1and ; coal and 
gold mines. Pop. (1^1) 6469. 

GREYTOWN, SaN JuAW DEL NOETE (lO* 69' 
N., 83® 42' W.), chief seaport, Nicaragua, Central 
America, on E. coast ; exports hides, fruit. Pop. 2500. 

GRIBOYEDOV, ALEXANDER SERGIEVICH 
(1796-1829), Russ, dramatist ; famed for satirical 
comedy, Chri ot uma, dealing with Moscow official 
life. 

GRIEG, EDVARD HAGERUP (1843-1907), 
Nor. composer and pianist ; of Soot, descent ; b. 
Bergen ; studied at Leipzig under Richter and ^in- 
ecke; Copenhagen, under Gade; excelled in shorter 
pianoforte pieces and songs ; most popular work. Peer 
OyrU music. 

Lee, Orieg ; Finck, Orieg and his Music. 

GHIESBACH (48® 26' N., 8® 13' E.), watering- 
place, Baden, Germany ; mineral springs. 

GHIESBACH, JOHANN JAKOB (1745-1812), 
Ger. theologian ; prof, at Hallo, and from 1776 at Jena ; 
famous for his Now Testament worlc. 

GRIFFENPELDT, PEDER, COUNT (1635-99), 
Dan. politician; became imperial Chancellor, 1673, 
and until 1676 had entire control of Dan. foreign 
policy ; tried to restore country’s prestige by alliances 
with Sweden and France, but failed ; charged with 
treason, 1676 ; imprisoned for life ; wrote the Kongtlov, 
which helped to make Denmark an absolute monarchy. 

GRIFFIN (33® 11' N., 84® 17' W.), city, Georgia, 
U.S.A. ; largo cotton factories. Pop. (1910) 7478. 

GRIFFIN, Gbyphon, mythical monster which was 
said to guard the earth’s treasures. It is usually 
represented as having tho body and hind legs of a lion 
and the wings and beak of an eaglo ; a figure in her- 
aldry. 

GRIFFIN, GERALD (1803-40), I^h novelist; 
author of The Collegians (1829), upon which Bouoioanlt 
founded The Colleen Bawn ; also other novels, plays, 
and lyrics. 

GRIFFITH, SIR RICHARD JOHN (1784-1878), 
Irish geologist ; oarriod out boundary survey of 
Ireland (completed, 1844) ; pub. geological map of 
Ireland, scale 4 milos to 1 inch. 

GRILLE (Fr.), metal screen or grating; usually 
fitted into a door for purpose of observation. 

GRILLING, see Cookeet. 

GRILLPARZER, FRANZ (1791-1872), Austrian 
dramatist and poet ; regarded as perhaps the greatest 
dramatic poet of hi country ; b. Vienna ; his plays 
include Sappho (1819), and Das Ooldene Vlies (1821), 
K6nig Otlokar^s Cluck und Ende (1825), Des Metres und 
der Lithe Wellen (1840), and others. His lyrio poetry 
is of high literary quality, though colour^ to some 
extent by the sa^ess and loneliness of his life. He 
wrote also a prose romance, Der Armt Spielmann (184$) 
and some literary criticisms. Eng. trans. of several of 
his plays bare appeared. 


Ehrhard, Frane GriUpaner: Le ThMfre en Autriche 
(1900). 

GRILSE, see under Salmon Family. 

GRIMALD, NICHOLAS (1619-62), Eng. poet; 
contributed to Tottel’s Songs and Sonn^ (1657), and 
wrote two Latin dramas. 

GRIMALDI, GIOVANNI FRANCESCO (1600- 
80), Ital artist and architect ; hist, subjects, portraits, 
and landscapes ; architect to the popes. 

GRIMALDI, JOSEPH (1779-1837), Eng. clown ; 
one of the greatest drolls known to Eng. stage ; Memoirs 
edit, by Charles Dickens (1838). 

GRIMK:^, SARAH MOORE (1792-1873) and 
ANGELINA EMILY (1805-79), Amer. reformers; 
took part in Anti-slavery movement ; lectured on 
slavery ; established school for blacks and whites. 

GRIMM, FRIEDRICH MELCHIOR, BARON 
VON (1723-1807), Ger. author; famed for his Corrs- 
spondanes LiUiraire, an invaluable commentary on 
contemporary events ; lived mostly in Paris. « 

GRIMM, JAKOB LUDWIG KARL (1785-1863), 
Ger. philologist ; b. at Hanau ; first important ap- 
pointment was that of librarian to King J6rdme at 
Wilhelmshohe in 1806. In 1816 ho joined his bro., 
WUhelm Karl (178&-1859), at the Cassel library as 
sab-librarian. In 1829 the bro’s went to Gottingen, 
Jakob bein^ appointed librarian and Wilhelm sub- 
librarian ; m 1^1 they were called to the Utiiv. of 
Berlin. The lives of the bro’s wore devoted to a 
scientific study of the Ger. languages and folk-lores, 
and their researches were epoch-making. They collabo- 
rated in the famous collection of fairy-tales. Jakob 
wrote a Dsutsche Orammaiik, OeschiefUs dtir Deutschen 
Sprache, sjid a Deutsche Mythologie. — Grimm's Law, 
term loosely applied to rules regulating ‘consonant- 
shift * in vauions Indo-European languages. The elder 
Q. applied it to the change into Teutonic dialect, then 
into High German, e.g. Lat, pater, English (from 
Teuton dialect) father, German vater ; Latin tu, English 
thou, German du. See Jesperson’s Growth and Struc* 
ture of the English Language (1912). 

GRIMMA (61® 13^ N., 12® 43' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany, on Muldo ; iron-founding ; agricultural 
industries. Pop. (1910) 11,441. 

GRIMMELSHAUSEN, HANS JAKOB CHRIS- 
TOFFEL VON (1625-76), Ger. novelist; wrote 
Simplicius Simplicissimus (1669), a military novel 
drawn from his own experiences of the Thirty Years 
War. 

GRIMOARD, PHILIPPE HENRI, COMTE DE 

(1763-1816), Fr. military historian ; Lettres ei Mi- 
moires dt Turenne (1780), Mhnoires de Oustave- Adolphe 
(1790), etc. 

GRIMSBY, Geeat Geimsbt (53® 34' N., 0® 4' W ), 
seaport, on Humber, Lincolnshire, England ; ira- 
ortant commerce ; chief fishing port in country ; has 
ocks covering area of about 160 acres. Industries 
include shipbuilding, brewing, tanning, flax-dressing. 
Pop. (1911)74,663. 

GRIMSTON, SIR HARBOTTLE (1603-86), Eng. 
poUtioian ; member of Short and Long Parliaments ; 
took little part in Civil War ; imprison^ after Pride’s 
Purge; speaker in Convention Parliament, 1660; 
Master of KoUs, 1660. 

GRIMTHORPE, EDMUND BECKETT, 1ST 
BARON (1816-1906), En^. authority on horology; 
associated with the restoration of St. Albans Abbey. 

GRINDAL, EDMUND (e. 1519-83), Eng. abp. ; 
engaged in religious disputation, 1549; was one of 
cleipcs who examined the Forty-two Articles, 1552; 
or. bp. of London, 1569 ; abp. of York, 1670 ; of 
Canterbury, 1575 ; seque^red from 1677 till 1582, 
when restored. 

GRINDELWALD (46® 38' N., 8* 2' B.), village and 
mountain- valley, Swiss canton of Bom ; tourist resort. 

GBINDLE, see Bowfins. 

GRINGOIRE, PIERRE (c. 1480-1639), Fr. poet 
and dramatist ; author of satirical comedies direoted 
against Pope JuUot XL, the enemies of Louis XII.« and 
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the vioes of society ; subject of play by T. de 
Banville. 

GRIICNELL (4r 46' N.. 92* 43' W.). city, Iowa. 
U.S»A. ; seat of Iowa Coll. ; manuftioturos gloves, 
oanriagea. Pop. (1910) 6030. 

ORIQUALAND EAST AJUjy QRIQUALAND 
WEST, divisions of tbe Cape Province. Union of South 
Africa. 

Griqualand East (31* S., 29* E.), part of Trans- 
keian territories, surronnded bv NataU Basutoland, 
Cape Province (Proper), Tembnland. and Pondoland ; 
area, 7694 sq. miles. Aokstadt chief town ; named 
after Griqna settlers (mixture of white and Uottentot), 
1862. Pop. c. 260,000. 

Oriqualand West (29* S., 23* E.). surrounded by 
Beohoanaland. Transvaal. Orange Free State, and Cape 
Province (Proper); area, 16,197 sq. miles; chief town. 
Kimberley, with famous diamond mines, discovered 
1867 ; originally inhabited by Bushmen and Hotten- 
toto, then by Griquas ; taken from Boers by British, 
1871 ; annexed to Cape Colony, 1880. 

GRZSELDA, Gbissldis, female character, im- 
mortalised by her patience and virtue, in Boccaccio’s 
Decameron ; derived thence by Chaucer {Clerket 
Tale) ; subject of a ballad, Patieni Orieeel (1665). 

GRI8I, GIULIA (1811-69), Ital prima donna; 
sang in Paris, London, and New Yorlc. 

GRI80NS (46* 40' N., 9* 30' E.), most easterly 
oantoo of Switzerland : largest, but most thinly 
populated ; chief town, Coirs or Chur. Surface is com- 
pletely mountainous, with narrow valleys and forests ; 
chief glacier groups are the Todi and the Medela ; 
magninoent mountain and gorge scenery. G. con- 
tains three sources of Rhine, upper course of Inn or 
Engadine, and tributaries of Adda and Po. Juf and 
St Moritz are among highest villages in Alps. Princi- 
pal industry, cattle breeding; maize and chestnuts 
grown ; wine produced ; mineral springs found ; 
climate severe. Canton is visited yearly by great 
numbers of tourists, especially at Davos, Arosa, and 
Engadine ; has few railways, but many fine roads. 
Ger., Ital, and Romansch dialects spoken. Pop. (1910) 
117.069. 

GRISWOLD, RUFUS WILMOT (1816-67), Amer. 
editor ; pub. PoeU and Poetry of America (1842), and 
other anthologies ; also biographical and critical 
editions of Poe and other writers. 

GROAT, mediseval, thick, silver coin, worth four- 
pence, first issued in England in XIV. cent., and in 
circulation until latter half of XVIL cent. 

GROCTN, WILLIAM (c. 1446-1519), Eng. scholar 
and ecclesiastic ; Gk. lecturer at Oxford ; prebendary 
of Lincoln (1486) ; Rector of St. Lawrence, Jewry, 
London (1493-1517); friend of Erasmus; noted for 
generosity in the cause of learning. 

GRODNO (63® N., 24* E.), government, W. Russia ; 
generally flat, pine-covered, and swampy, with fertile 
tracts producing good crops, grain and flax; chief 
rivers, Nieman and Bug. Area, 14,896 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1910) 1,961,700. Capital, Gbodno, on Nieman; 
has two palaces of Polish kings ; tobacco, machinery, 
soap. Pop. (1910) .5.3, 3 U). 

GROEN VAN PRIN8TERER, GUILLAUME 

(1801-76), Dutch historian; edit. Archives et Oorrt’ 
Bfondance de la maison d' Orange (12 vol’s, 1836-46). 

GROIN, in human anatomy the fold between the 
lower part of the abdomen and the thigh ; in arch, 
the curve formed by the intersection of two arches. 

GROLMANN, KARL WILHELM GEORG VON 
(1777-1843), Prussian general; aided in resuscitation 
of Prussia, 1809-12; commanded in many actions 
against Napoleon. 

GROMATICI, Rom. land surveyors ; great num- 
bers employed under Empire ; various books on the 
subject of land-sui’^eying were written from I. cent. 

onwards. 

GRONINGEN (63* 13' N., 6* 35' E.), province, 
N.BL Holland ; low and flat ; rich pastures ; climate 
damp ; ohi^ ooonpation dairy -farming and grazing ; 


some fishing and boat-building. Area, 909 sq. miles. 
Pop. 328,046. 

GRONINGEN (63* 13' N., 6* 34' E.), town, Hoi- 
land ; capital of G. province, at Junction of Drentsohe 
Aa and Hunse ; connected by canals with Dollart 
and Zuider Zee ; chief town of northern Netherlands 
and great trading centre; Martini-kerk (1477), 
Brceder-kerk, town hall, antiquity museum, univ. 
(1614), fine art academy and many XVL- and XVII.- 
oent. houses ; manufactures of woollen and linen 
goods ; boat-building, rope-making, sugar-refining, 
Dutch tiles, printing, machinery, pianos, etc. Pop. 
(1912) 78,100. 

GRONLUND, LAURENCE (1846-99), Amor, 
socialistic writer ; wrote The Coming Revolution, An 
Exposition of Modem Socialism, The New Economy, 
etc. 

GRONOV, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, GronoviuS 
(1611-71), Ger. scholar; edit, various Latin authors 
and wrote critical books; his s., Jakob (1646-1716), 
produced Thesaurus antiquikUum graecarum. 

GROOT, GERHARD (1340-84), Dutch preacher ; 
founder of * Brethren of the Common life ’ ; had 
distinguished scholastic career at Paris, then canon and 
missionary at Utrecht ; accused of heresy for denounc- 
ing worldlinees of clergy, but d. soon after ; not really 
a ‘pre- Reformation Protestant.’ 

GR08, ANTOINE JEAN, BARON (1771-1836), 
Pr. artist ; pupil of Louis David ; chiefly famed for 
military pictures (Napoleonic), including The Battle of 
Eylau, The Battle of Ahoukir, and others. 

GROBART, ALEXANDER BALLOCH (1827-99), 
Scot. Presbyterian minister; student of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean lit. 

GROSBEAK, see under Ftncu Family. 

GROSE, FRANCIS (c. 1730-91), Eng. antiquary ; 
wrote on the Antiquities of England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland ; also on arras and armour ; subject of 
poems by Bums. 

GROSSE, JULIUS WALDEMAR (1828-1902), 
Ger, author ; his dramas include Die Steineme Braut, 
Johann von Schwaben, and Die Ynglinger ; his novels, 
Sophie Monnier and Maria Mancini ; also several vol’s 
of lyric poems. 

GROSSENHAIN (61* 17' N., 13* 32' E.), fortified 
town, Saxony, Germany : woollens, cottons. Pop. 
(1910) 12,220. 

GROBSETO (42® 45' N., 11* 6' E.), town (and pro- 
vince). Tuscany, Italy ; cathedral. Pop. 61 63. 

GROSSI, TOMJMASO (1791-1853), Ital. poet and 
novelist ; his works include Marco Visconti, a hist, 
novel, and several epic and patriotic poems. 

GROS8MITH, GEORGE (1847-1912), Eng. 
comedian ; assooiated with the operas of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

GROSSTESTE, ROBERT (1176-1263), Eng. 
scholar and theologian ; teacher at Oxford and chan- 
cellor of Dniv. ; bp._ of Lincoln, 1 136 ; staunch defender 
of rights of Church against king, but after 1250 at- 
tacked policy of Papal C'uria; somewhat violent as 
controversialist ; greatest as mathematician and 
scientist and intellectually among ablest men of his 
day. G. knew some Gk. and Hebrew. 

GROSSWARDEIN, see Naot-varap. 

GROTE, GEORGE (1794-1871), Eng. historian; 
b. at Clay Hill, Kent ; M.P., 1832^1 ; beran syste- 
matic study of Gk. history in 1822 ; pub. famous 
History of Oreece, in 12 vol’s (1846-56); also wrote 
Plato and the other Companions of Socrates, Aristotle, 
and some minor works. G. was prominent supporter 
of Univ. Coll., London, and of Univ. of London, be- 
coming vice-chancellor in 1862 ; buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His democratic views well fitted him to 
interpret Athenian history and culture. Life, by Mrs. 
Grote (1873). 

GROTEFEND, GEORG FRIEDRICH (1776- 
1863), Ger. scholar ; famed for his successful decipher- 
ing of the Babylonian eunalform writing. 

GROTESQUE, extravagant style of ornament 
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ooniaining unnatural forma of animala, the human 
figure, etc. 

GROTH, KLAUS (181fi>99), Ger. poet ; prof, of 
German I,iang. and Lit. at Kiel Univ. ; chiefly known 
for hia Low Ger. poems — Quickbom (1852: 25th ed., 
1900). 

GROTIUS, HUGO, Huio VAN GttOOT (1583- 
1646), Dutch politician and jurist ; b. Delft ; entered 

{ )rofession of law ; wrote Latin plays and verses ; app. 
listorioCTapher to United Provinces, 1603 ; sent to 
England to make arrange tpents concerning Greenland 
whale fisheries, 1013. In the disputes in Holland 
betwMn rigid Calvinists and the followers of Arminius, 
G. tried to restrain the Calvinist cler^ by maintaining 
supremacy of State in Church affairs, and composed 
edict counselling toleration, the publication of which 
aroused popular resentment. Q. was arrested and 
sentenced to Ufelong confinement ; but his wife, who 
shared hia imprisonment, soon afterwards contrived 
his escape ; going to Paris, G. later held the post of 
Swed. ambassador. His most celebrated worKs are 
De Jure Belli ei Pacis^ a treatise on jurisprudence, and 
Annalee ei Hiatoriae de Rebus Belgicis^ an liLstorical work. 

Life, by BuUer (1827); Lehmann, Ilugonis Qrotii 
Manes vtndtcofi (1727). 

GROUCHY, EMMANUEL, MARQXnS DE 

(176(1-1847), iV. soldier; supported Revolution and 
rose rapidly in republican army ; distinguished at 
Hohenlinden, Wagram, and in Russia in 1812; marshal, 
1814 ; defeated Bliichor at Ligny ; exiled from Prance 
after Waterloo, returning in 1821. 

GROUND BEETLES, see Caeaboidea. 
GROUND-ICE ii porous ice formed on rocks on 
the bottom of a stream when the temperature of the 
water is above freezing-point. Cold, clear nights when 
heat radiates rapidly from the bottom upwards 
produce it. 

GROUND-IVY, popular name for N epetaglechoma ; 
hedgerow plant, purple flowers, aromatic leaves, 
common in Britain. 

GROUNDLING, small freshwater fish, rare in 
Britain ; Gobitia tcenia (see Cakps). 

GROUND-NUT, general name for various nuts 
and roots, e.g. roots of dwarf ginseng and Bunium 
Esculenturn, fruit of ground pea-nut. 

GROUND-RENT, in Eng. law, is the rent paid to 
the owner of the freehold in the ground. 

GROUNDSEL, popular name for Senecio vulgaris, 
herb of Compositas family ; yellow flowers ; a trouble- 
some weed. 

GROUPS, THEORY OF, a branch of mathe- 
matics dealing with the sets of operations which may 
bo performed on a given set of objects ; has wide 
applicatioiifl in higher mathematics, notably in the 
theory of invariants, of algebraic and e8i)ecially of 
differential equations, of geometrical transformations, 
etc. An operation will, in general, have no meaning 
except in regard to a particular set of objects. Again, 
if two operations are so related that when performed 
on some object successively, the result is independent 
of the order of the operations, each operation is called 
a definite operation, and each is the inverse of the 
other. If S, T, U, ... be a set of definite opera- 
tions, which may ^ performed on a given object or 
set of objects, and if the set contain the operation 
PQ (P and Q being any two operations of the set), 
also the inverse operation of P (P being any operation 
of the set), then the set of operations is called a group. 
If the number (r) of operations in a group is finite, the 
group is a group of finite order and r is the order of the 
group. \^^en r is infinite, three oases occur : 
when the group is represented by a set of geometrical 
operations, each operation will be defined in terms 
of a set of parameters. If none of those parameters 
is capable of continuous variation, we have then a 
discontimtous group. If all the parameters may yutj 
continuously, the group is a continuous group. If 
some are capable of variation and the rest are not, 
the group is a mixed group. 


If S and are inverse operations, SS^ is called the 
identical operation, since it leaves the original object 
unchanged. is sometimes represented bv and 
the set of operations . . . S**, S"‘, I, S, S" . . . con- 
stitutes a cyclical group. The symbol I denotes the 
identical operation. S and T b^iug two operations 
of a group G, the operations S and T" *ST are called 
conjugate operations. If S=T“'ST, i.e. if T trans- 
forms S into itself, S and T are permutable operations. 
A group whose operations are all permutable with eaob 
other is called an Abelian group. 

Theorv of continuous groups has been developed 
largely by Sophui Lie, and applied to the theory of 
invariants, contact-transformations, curvature of 
curves and surface, systems of differential equations, 
etc. No general theory of discontinuous groups at 
present exists, though many large classes have been 
mvestigat/cd. A large number of discontinuous 
groups are given by limiting the range of variation of 
the parameters of continuous groups. Another large 
class arises from the combination and repetition of a 
finite number of operations such as displacements, 
inversions, projections. Groups of finite order have 
special properties depending on the finite number of 
operations in the group. Thus, every group of finite 
order can be represented by a transitive group of 
permutations of N symbols. Also, if the order of a 
group G is N, which is a multiple of n, then the number 
of operations of G, whoso oraers are equal to, or are 
factors of, n, is a multiple of n. The chief application 
of this class of groups is to the theory of algebraic 
equations. 

Campbell, lAPa Theory of Finite Continuous Trans- 
formation Groups ; Burnside, Theory of Groups of 
Finite Order. 

GROUSE include black g. (Tetrao tetrix) and red 
g. {Lagopus scoticus), so named from colour oi male 
plumage. ITiey inhabit moorland areas ; birds of 
strong but heavy flight ; cock is polygamous, fighting 
for mates ; nest on ground, open, containing from six to 
ten eggs ; males of the two species further ^tinguished 
by lyrate curvature of tail - feathers in blaik g. ; 
strictly preserved under Game laws. The red g. is the 
species tnat attracts sportsmen to the Scot, and York- 
shire moors from Aug. 12 to Deo. 10. 

The Grouse (Fur and Feather Series, 1893). 

GROVE, SIR GEORGE (1820-1900), Brit, 
publicist ; cbiofiy wrote about Palestine exploration 
and music; secretary, Oystal Palace (1862) ; director, 
Royal College of Music. Dictioruiry of Music and other 
works. 

GROVE, SIR WILLIAM ROBERT (1811-96), 
Eng. Judge end scientist.; constructed platinum-sine 
vollaio cell and first employed ineandesceni electrio 
lamps. His great work is Correlation of Physisal 
Forces. 

GROZNYI (43* 20' N., 46* 42' E.), town, Terek, 
Russia ; petroleum wells. Pop. 16,699. 

GRUB, the larves of insects, or more particularly 
the underground larv» of Crane Flies or Daddy-long- 
legs, known as ‘the grub*— destructive to com crops. 

GRUB STREET, former name of Milton Street, 
near Moorfields, London, where in Dr. John 8 on *0 time 
lived colony of needy hack-writers, ^nny-a-liners, 
‘ whence any mean product is called 0. S.* 

GRUBER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED (1774-1861), 
Ger. author; wrote biographies of Klopstook and 
Wieland ; and produced with Prof. Eraob an exhaus- 
tive Encyclopcedia of Science and Art. 

GRUMBACH, WILHELM VON (1603-67), Ger. 
military adventurer ; was associated with the efforts 
of the Duke of Saxony to dethrone Frederick II. of 
Denmark. 

GRUMENTUM (40* 20' N., 16* 30' E.), ancient 
town, Lucania, S. Italy, on Aoiris. 

GRt)N, HANS, see Baldvno. 

GRUNBERG (61* 66' N., 15* 31' E.), to^, Silesia, 
Germany; active industrial and wine-growing centre 
Pop. (1910) 23.16t 
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GRUNDTVXG, NIKOLAI FREDERIK SEVEHZN 

(1783-1872), Dan. author and theologian; Church 
reformer, and founder of the sect known as Qmndt- 
vigiam; pub. Sangverk til den Danske Kifkt (1837-42) 
and numerous books on literary subjects. 

GRUNDT, MRS., character in Morton’s pKy, 
8f>eed the Flongh (1800), who does not appear, but 
whose opinion is much feared by a noighbouring 
farmer’s wife ; hence the Eng. archetype of puritanical 
prudery and straight-laced conventionality. 

GRUNDY, SYDNEY (1848- ), Eng. dramatist ; 

author of numerous original plays and adaptations 
from the Fr., including A Foofi Paradise^ A Pair of 
Speetaelee, and Sowing the Wind. 

GRUYERE (46* 35' N., 7* 6' B.), town. Fribourg, 
Switzerland ; famous cheese. 

GRYPHIU8, ANDREAS (1816-64), Ger. poet and 
dramatist ; wrote lyric poetry of considerable merit, 
but melancholy in tone. His most distinctive work is 
contained in his comedies and tragedies ; the former 
includh^ Peter Squenz, EorribilicrihrifaXt etc. ; the 
latter, Carolus Stuardus^ Kalharina von Qeorgien^ and 
others. 

GUAGHARO, or Oil Bibd {Steatornia). a Picarian 
bird confined to Trinidad and the coastal region of the 
N.W. of South America; so caUod on account of the 
fat contained in the nestlings, which is used for lighting 
and as a butter-substitute by the natives; a twilight 
feeder, which nests in caves, 

GUADALAJARA (40® 60' N., 3* W.), province, 
Spain ; generally level ; fertile ; traversed by Tagus ; 
produce cliiofly agricultural ; area, 4076 aq. miles. 
Pop. (1910) 208,447. Capital, Guadalajara ; has fine 
old ruined palace ; cotton and woollen industries. 
Pop. 11,144. 

GUADALAJARA (21® 9' N., 103® 2' W.). town, 
Mexico; capital of Jalisco State; contains cathedral, 
univ., art academy, mint ; man^ interesting churches ; 
various charitable institutions ; important trade, cotton, 
woollen, iron, and steel manufactures, leather, pottery. 
Pop. (1910) 118,799. 

GUADALQUIVIR (36® 47' N., 6® 22' W.), river, 
Spain ; rises in Sierra do CazorLa ; flows S.W. for 
360 milos, into Atlantic ; navigable to Seville ; ancient 
Bcetia. 

Gwynn, Ouadalquivir (1912). 

GUADALUPE HIDALGO, town, Mexico, near 
Mexico Citv; peace signed here between Mexico and 
U.S.A. (1848). Pop. 6000. 

GUADELOUPE (16® 12' N., 61® 40' W.). island in 
Lesser Antilles (W. Indies), forming important Fr. 
colony with five island dependencies ; capital, Basse 
Terre; climate hot, but healthy; soil fertile and well 
cultivated. Sugar, coffee, and rum are exported. G. 
was discovered by Columbus; acquired by France, 
1634 ; taken by British, 1794, 1810 ; restored to France, 
1814 ; sends 1 Senator and 2 Deputies to Fr. Parlia- 
ment. Area, GS7 sq. miles. Pop. (1906) 182,238. 

GUADIANA (37® 10' N., 7® 20' W.), river, Spain 
and Portugal ; rises in Span, province, Albaceto ; 
flows through Ciudad Real, Badajoz, and Portug. 
province Alemtejo ; separates Huelva from Portug. 
province Algarve ; falls into Atlantic ; length, 6(S) 
miles ; navigable 40 miles above mouth ; ancient Anas. 

GUADIX (37® 19' N., 3® 8' W.), town, Granada, 
Spain. Pop. c. 12,000. 

GUADUAS (c. 6® S., 74® 60' W.), town, Colombia, 
S. America, near Magdalena River, 60 miles N.W. of 
Bogoti. Pop. 10,000. 

GUAIACUM, genus of trees, natural order 
Zygophylleoa ; dark greenish, dense, hard wood 
heavier than water. The heart wood and resin of 0. 
officinale and of Q. saryium from the W. Indies liavo 
an acrid and aromatic taste and a balsamic odour. The 
resin on dry distillation yields cresol and guaiacol. It 
is a gagtro-intestinal irritant. 

GUAIRA, port of Caracas (q.v.). 

GUALDO TADINO (43® 14' N., 12® 45' E.), town, 
Perugia, Italy ; cathedral ; ancient Tadino. 


GUABANTBB 

GUALEGUAY (33® 7' S., 59® 14' W.), town, river 
port, Argentina, S. America, on Gualeguay; meat 
factories ; exports cattle, hides. Pop. 9000. 

GUALEGUAYCHG (33® 2' S., 68® 34' W.), town, 
river port, Argentina, S. America, on Rio Gualeguaychff ; 
meat products, hides. Pop. 13,282. 

GUAM, GuAHiiT (13® 26' N., 144® 39' E.), most 
southerly and largest of the Biarianno (or Ijadrone) 
Islands, Pacifle Ocean ; capital, Agafka ; mountainous ; 
well-watered, fertile ; ohie^roducts — rice, cocoa-nuts, 
sugar ; ceded by Spain to y.S.A., 1898 ; used as naval 
station. Area, 207 sq. miles. Pop. c. 12,000. 

GUAN {Pendope), a native of tropical America, 
is a handsome relative of common poultry bird ; of 
blackish-bronze colour, with naked throat furnished 
with large pendant scarlet wattle. 

GUANABACOA (23® 7' N., 82® 19' W.), town, sea 
bathing reeort, Cuba, West Indies ; residential suburb, 
6 miles E. of Havana. Pop. 14,0(W. 

GUAN AGO, Huanaco, animal included in Camel- 
idee ; native throughout southern half of S. America ; 
smaller and thicker set than camel, and without hump. 
See Camxl Family. 

GUANAJAY(22® 63' N., 82®40' W.), town, health- 
resort, Cuba, W. Indies. Pop. 6000. ; 

GUANAJUATO (21® N., 100® 48' W.), inland state, 
Mexico ; mountainous in N., the southern portion 
forming part of a fertile plain ; chief river, Rio Grande 
de Lerma ; very rich in minerals (gold, silver, lead, 
tin, iron) ; some cattle reared ; cotton and woollen 
manufactures, tanneries. Area, 11,374 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1910) 1.075,270. 

GUANAJUATO, Saitta Fife DB Guanajuato 
(21® N., 100® 48' W.), city, capital of G. State, Mexico ; 
centre of largo mining district ; manufactures cotton, 
pottery ; founded by Spaniards, 1554, Pop. (1910) 
35.147. 

GUANCHES, Guanohos, original Inhabitants of 
the Canary Islands ; supposed to have been of Berber 
stock, of fine physique, and a highly intelligent race. 
They embalmed the dead, and many mummies and 
skeletons have been brought to light. They offered a 
stubborn resistance to ‘the Spaniards, but wore finally 
reduced to subjection at the end of the XV. cent. ; 
now practically extinct. 

GUANO, valuable fertilising manure, consisting 
chiefly of the excrement of sea-birds that feed on fish. 
Deposits to a depth of 60 ft., have been found off the 
coa.st of Peru, Bolivia, and Cliile. A good substitute 
has been found in fish g., obtained by grinding to powder 
the heads and bones of cod and herring. The chief 
constituents of g. are phosphoric acid and nitrogen 
(ammonia). 

GUANTA (10® 6' N., 64® 47' W.), seaport town, 
Bermudez State, Venezuela, S. America ; exports 
coffee, sugar. 

GUANTANAMO (20® N., 75® 10' W.), town, S.E. 
coast of Cuba, AV. Indies, U.S.A. ; naval station ; 
exports coffee, sugar. Pop. 14,600. 

GUARANIS, S. Amer. Indians inhabiting Paraguay 
and Uruguay, 

GUARANTEE, a promise by one person to be 
answerable for the debt, default, or miscarriage of 
another. Originally at Common Law it need not be in 
writing, but toe Statute of Frauds provided that * no 
action shaU ho brought whereby to charge the de- 
fendant upon any special promise to answer for the 
debt, default, or miscarriages of another person, unlesfi 
the agreement upon which such action shall bo brought 
or such memorandum or note thereof shall bo in writ- 
ing and signed by the party to be charged therewith, 
or some other person thereunto lawfully authorised.* 
Upon this section, it was held for many years that the 
note or memorandum of the agreement, to comply 
with the Statute, must set forth the consideration for 
the contract, but eventually the Mercantile Law 
Amendment Act provided that such a memorandum 
was not to bo considered invalid to support an action 
merely by reason that the consideration did not appear 
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in writing or by necessary inference from a written 
agreement. 

After the debt has become due, the creditor may sue 
the guarantor without its being necessary to sue the 
principal debtor Brat. The surety, or guarantor, then 
nas, as against the prinoipal debtor, the same rights as 
the creditor had. A g. being a contract in which the 
surety is strictly hold to the terms of his agreement, a 
oorresponding strictness is exercised in bis favour, and 
ho may be released not only by the discharge of the 
debt, but in certain other ways. Amongst these may 
be named a change of parties, *.«. a chance of partners 
in the debtor firm ; or if the tonus of tne agreement 
under which the guarantor agreed to become uablo are 
varied in any way he can claim discharge. Further, 
if a person has become guarantor for an employee’s 
honesty, and the employee, having been found to bo 
dishonest, Is still retained in employment without the 
guarantor having been informed of the act of dis- 
honesty, the latter can claim discharge from liability. 

GUARATINGUETA (22® 45' S., 46® 15' VV.), city, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. America, on Parahiba ; agri- 
cultural centre. 

GUARDA (40® 35' N., 7® 16' W.), city, Portugal : 
ancient Lancia Oppidana ; ruined castle ; cathedral ; 
woollen manufaotures. l*op. 6002. 

GUARDAFUI, CAPE (10® 60' N., 61° 20' E.), cape, 
N.E. of Abyssinia, Africa. 

GUARDI, FRANCESCO ( 1712-93), Venetian artist ; 
rolifio painter, whose works are similar to those of 
is master, Canaletto ; fine examples in Ijouvro and 
Manfrini Palace, Venice. 

GUARDIAN, Eng. weekly periodical founded in 
1846 by Gladstone and others as an Anglo-Catholic 
organ. 

GUARDS, THE, military tei*m applied to regiments 
that serve officially as bodyguard of sovereign. In 
Brit, army the regiments forming the Household 
Brigade of Guards are the Ist and 2nd Life Guards ^ the 
Royal Horse Guards, and four regiments of foot— the 
Grenadier, Coldstream, Scots, and Irish Guards. During 
times of peace they garrison the metropolis, and from 
them are chosen guards for Royal Palaces, and escorts 
for the sovereign on Btat« occasions, llie T^fe G., 
Grenadier G., and Scots Q. were founded by Charles IT. ; 
Royal Horse G. and Coldstream G. by Cromwell ; and 
the Irish G. were first formed in 1900. Also included 
in Brit, bodyguard corps are the non-combatant bodies 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, the Gentlemen -at- Arms, 
and, in Scotland, the Royal (Company of Archers. 

GUARD-SHIP, a depot warship in home ports, 
which lodges seamen until drafted into their appoint^ed 
vessels. 

GUAriCO (8® 30' N., 67* 30' W.), state, Venezuela, 
S. America; Capital, Calabozo. Area, 25,631 sq. miles. 
Pop. 183,930. 

GUARINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1537- 
1612), Ital. poet ; friend of Tasso, whom be suoc. as 
court poet at Ferrara. His masterpiece is Pastor Fido, 
(1690), a pastoral drama, the scene of which is laid in 
Arcadia. The literary style is highly finished, and the 
work is invaluable as a picture of contemporary 
manners and vices. 

GUARINO DA VERONA, GUARINUS (1374-1460), 
Ital. Boholar ; an Important figure in connection with 
the revival of Qk. learning in Italy ; translated and 
wrote commentaries on Gk. authors. 

GUARNIERI, JOSEPH DEL GESU, GuARNERl 
(1687-1745), prinoipal member of a Cremona family 
of famous violin-makers. 

GUASTALLA (44® 66' N., 10® 39' E.), town, 
Emilia, Italy ; cathedral. 

GUATEMALA, rcp\iblio in Central America ; 
bounded by Mexico, Brit. Honduras, Gulf and Republic 
of Honduras, Salvador, and Paoillo Ocean ; capital, 
Guatemala la Nueva ; area, 48,290 sq. miles. Surface 
consists of low-lying marshy plains along Pacific coast. 
N. and W. of these lies the Sierra Madre, the watershed 
between Pacifio and Af^lantio, with many voloanoes. 


including Tajamulco (c. 13,520 ft.), Acat'Cnango 
(c. 13,615 ft.), Fuego {c, 12,076 ft.). Farther N. and 
E. extends mountainous country and great plain of 
Peten, mostly Indian pasture-land. Principal river is 
Montagna (c. 250 miles) ; lakes include Lake of Peten, 
Gulfo Dulce, Atlitan. There are vast forest lands. 

O. was taken by Spaniards, 1524; independenoe 
declared, 1821, and G. joined Confederation of Central 
America ; present republic established, 1847 ; San 
Salvador defeated, 1863 ; Carrera dictator (1845-66) ; 
constant strife with neighbouring states led to Central 
American Arbitration Treaty, 1907. 

The most important crop is coffee ; rubber, tobacco, 
sugar, wheat, fruit, and medic inol plants are also pro- 
duced; gold, silver, lead, and salt mines are worked; 
timber is extensiveljr exported. Prevailing religion is 
R.C. Majority of inhabitants are Indians ; many 
half-castes, few Europeans. Pop. c. 2,000,000. 

Niederlim, The Republic of Guatemala (1898) ; 
Brigham, Guatemala (1887). 

GUATEMALA, GUATEMALA La Nueva (14® 36' N., 
90® 30' W.), capital. Republic of Guatemala, Cientral 
America ; on plain c. 6000 ft. above sea-level, end 70 
miles from its port, San Jo86, on Pacific. Among chief 
buildings are cathedral, government house, mint ; 
numerous educational institutions, churches, hospitals; 
woollen and cotton industries. Pop. o. 90,000. 

Old Guatemala, the original city (founded 1627), was 
destroyed by flood, 1641 ; destroyed by earthquake, 
1773 ; the third capital was then removed to present 
site, about 30 miles N.E. 

GUAVA, tropical American shrub {Psidium Guay- 
aba) and its fruit, much used for jelly and preserves ; 
family Myrtacece. 

GUAY AM A (18® N., 66* 6' W.), town, Porto Rico, 
W. Indies ; exports sugar, rum, coffee. Pop. (1910) 
8321. 

GUAYAQUIL (2® 10' S., 79® 66' W.), city, chief 
port, Ecuador, S. America; built mainly oi wood. 
Among principal structures are government buildings, 
town hall, cathedral, bp.’s palace, univ. G. exports 
cacao, coffee, rubber ; has shipyards and various 
manufactures ; hot and unhealthy. Pop. 60,000. 

GUAYAS (2* ,30' S., 80® W.), maritime province, 
Ecuador; 8. America; most important (inaustrially 
and commercially) of the republio ; climate hot, 
humid, unhealthy ; soil fertile ; agriculture is chief 
I pursuit ; prinoipal products— cacao, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar-cane ; capital, Guayaquil Area, 8300 sq. miles. 

I Pop. c. 100,000. 

GUAYMAS (28® 10' N., 110® 60' W.). seaport, 
Mexico, on Gulf of California ; good harbour ; exerts 
metals, hides. Pop. 8648. 

GUBBIO (43® 22' N., 12® 34' E.), city (ancient 
Iguvium, or Euguhium), Perugia, Italy, at foot of Monte 
C^lvo ; has a cathedral (Xllt. cent.) and ducal palace 
(XIV. cent.) ; the famous Eugubine Tablets, discovered 
in the neighbourhood in 1446, are preserved in the 
museum ; manufaotures, majolica ; was independent 
in Middle Ages. Pop. 26,718. 

GUBEN (61® 68^ N., 14® 42' E.), town, Branden- 
burg, Prussia, on Neisse ; woollen cloth, yam. Pop. 
(1910) 38,693. 

GUBERNATIB, ANGELO DE, COUNT (1840- 
), Ital. author ; his dramu inolude Cato, Don 
Roderigo, and Romdo ; has written also on mytho- 
logical and Oriental subjects. 

GUDE, BflARQUARD (1635-89), Ger. scholar; 
promoted olaasical knowled)^ by manuscript re- 
searches and copies of inscriptions. 

GUDEMAN, ALFRED ( 1862- ), Amer. scholar ; 

author of a History of Classical Philology (1902), etc. 

GUDGEON, small freshwater fish, genua of 

carp family (see Caeps) ; common in European streams 

GUDRUN, legendary deu. of King HetteU be- 
trothed to King Herwig of Heligoland, but carried off 
by Hartmuth, Jring of Norway ; famed for heroic 
fortitude and resignation., 

GU£BRIANT, jean BAPTISTE BUDE8, 
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COMTE D£ (1602-43), marshal of France; serred 
with distinction in Thirty Years War. 

GUELDERLAND, soo Geldishland. 

GUELPH (43® 30' N., 80® 21' W.), city, river port, 
Ontario, Canada ; seat of Ontario Agrio. Coll. ; flour 
mills, woollen mills. Pop. 11,496. 

GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES, names of groat 
conflicting parties into which Germany and Italy were 
divided in later Middle Ages (XII.-XV. cent.) ; names 
Italianised from German Welf and Waiblingcn, war- 
cries of Saxony and Empire respectively ; Ghibellines 
wore aristocratic party, supporting the em|x>ror ; 
Guolphs(orGuelf3) were democratic party, favouring the 
pope. Houses of Brunswick and Hanover are Guelphs 
by descent, whence British throne has been held by a 
Guelph since George I. 

Browning, Quelphs and Ohibellines (1893). 

GUENON MONKEYS, see under Cercopithe- 

CID.®. 

GU£rET (46® 10' N., 1® 62' E.). town, Creuse, 
Franco ; breweries, tanneries. Pop. 8000. 

GUERICKE, OTTO VON (1602-86), German 
physicist ; invented air-pump. 

GUERIDON, ornamental oocaaional table, gener- 
ally supported by the carved figure of negro. 

GUERIN, JEAN BATISTE PAULIN (1783- 
1856), Fr. artist; famed for portraits; works include 
The Dead Christ, Cain and Abel, Anchises and Venus. 

GUERIN, MAURICE DE (1810-39), Fr. author ; 
distinguished both as poet and prose writer ; prose is 
marked by masterly style ; shows remarkable sym- 
pathy with nature. His sister, EuoiiNiB (1805-48), 
whose Journal and Lettres are highly valued, was 
intimately associated with his work ; see Arnold’s 
Essays in Criticism. 

GUERIN, PIERRE NARCISSE, BARON (1774- 
1833), Fr. artist ; famed for paintings of classical and 
hist, subjects, including Marcus Sextus, Pheedra and 
Hippolytus, Andromache and Pyrrhus (in the Louvre). 

GUERNSEY (49® 27' N., 2® 36' W.), second largest 
of the Channel Islands, 30 miles W. of Normandy; 
surface undulating, sloping gradually N. to S. ; climate 
mild; popular hoaJth resort; produces largo quantities 
of fruit, flowers, and vegetables ; famous breed of cattle ; 
some granite quarried, and Ashing carried on. Capital, 
St. Peter Port ; good harbour ; residence of lieut.-gov. 
Area, 25 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 44,997. See Channel 
Islands. 

GUERRAZZI, FRANCESCO DOMENICO (1804- 
73), Ital. author ; wrote two hist, novels, Battagli 
di Benevento (1827) and UAssedio di Firenze (1836) ; 
also an Apologia and works on Andrea Doria and 
Beatrice Cenci. 

GUERRERO (17® 40' N., 101® W.), Pacific state, 
Mexico ; mountainous ; rich in minerals ; fertile ; 
produces coflee, cereals, tobacco ; capital, Chilpancingo ; 
chief port, Acapulco. Area, 26,000 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1910) 606,437. 

GUERRILLA, method of harassing an army by 
small bodies of irregulars. Q. Span, troops, opposed to 
French, played a prominent part in the Peninsular War. 

GUESDE, JULES BASILS (1845- ), Fr. 

Socialist ; editor of UEgaliU and other Socialist 
organs ; pub. Quat/re aus de lutte de dasse, 189^-98 (1901). 

GUEST, EDWIN (1800-80), Eng. antiquary; 
author of a History of English Rhythms (1838). 

GUEUX, LES (* the j^ggars ’), name mven to the 
Netherlanders who, in the XVI. cent., revmted against 
the oppression of Philip II. The * Beggars of the Sea * 
harassed the Span. navy. 

GUEVARA, ANTONIO DE (c. 1490-1644), Span, 
author ; ^ote a moral story, Reloj de Principes (1629^ 
which enjoyed great popularity ; Eng. trans. by 
Bourohier ( 1546). Span. * Guevarism * anticipated Eng. 
Euphuism (q.v.), 

GUEVARA, LXns VELEZ DE (1679-1644), Span, 
dramatist and novelist ; wrote severed hundred plays, 
including JLa Lana de la Sierra ; and a popular story, 
m DMh Oanjuelo (1641). 


GUIANA (4® N., 66® W.), part of S. America lying 
between Orinoco and Amazon Rivers, and consisting of 
Venezuelan, Brit., Dutch, Fr., and Brazilian Guianas 
(for Venezuelan and Brazilian G., see Venezuela and 
Brazil). Physical geography is much the aame in 
aU three colonies ; along coast are flat, swampy tracts, 
with rich, fertile soil ; beyond this, land rises to undulat- 
ing savannahs, behind which are mountainous regions 
covered with almost impenetrable forest. Q. contains 
innumerable rivers, which form chief means of oom- 
munioation ; almost all larger streams are connected 
by creeks and channels, and are navigable up to rapids 
and falls. Vegetation is remarkably rich and luxuri- 
ant ; sugar, coffee, rice, cacao, fruits cultivated ; 
forests yield fine timbers, balata, rubber, oil, balsams, 
gums, tonka-boans, nuts, etc. Birds are particularly 
brilliant in plumage and include humming-birds, 
parrots, macaws, and orioles ; tiger-cats, jaguars, 
tapirs, pecoaries, manatees, capybaras, alligators, and 
groat variety of insects to be found. Gold and dia- 
monds are produced. Inhabitants are chiefly Europeans, 
Indians, and negroes. Climate not unhealthy though 
tropical ; earthquakes and hurricanes praotioauy 
unknown. 

British Guiana, largest of three colonies, is bounded 
on W. by Venezuela, S. by Brazil, and E. by Dutch Q. ; 
area, c. 90,000 sq. miles. Chief towns are Georgetown, 
capital, on mouth of Demerara River, and New Amster- 
dam, on Berbioe River ; colony divided into counties 
of ^rbice, Demerara, and Essequibo ; in W. are 
Pacaraima Mts., culminating in Roraima, on Venezuelan 
boundary ; principal rivers are Essequibo, Corentyn, 
Berbice, Demerara, Mazaruni, and Cu3nini ; railways 
connect Georgetown with New Amsterdam, Demerara 
with Essequibo, and a line runs from Demerara a few 
mUes along W. coast. Among principal exports are 
sugar, rum, rice, molasses, coffee, oalata, timber, 
shmgles, and gold. Administration is under governor, 
assisted by court of policy and combined court. 
Pop. 296,000. 

Dutch Guiana, SURINAM, bounded on W. by Brit. Q., 
S. by Brazil, and E. by IV. G. ; area, c. 60,000 sq. miles. 
Capital, Paramaribo, near mouth of Surinam River ; 
contains great extent of dense forest and unexplored 
country ; watered by Surinam, Saramanoa, Coppenamo, 
and Niokerio Rivers. Exports embrace sugar, rum, 
balata, timber, and gold. Pop. 92,500, exclusive of 
negroes of forests. 

French Guiana, Cayenne, bounded on W. by Dutch 
Q., S. by Tumac Humao Mts., and E. by Brazil; area, 
c. 61,000 sq. miles. Cayenne capital and chief centre 
of population ; ohief streams are Sinnamarie, Mana, 
and Oyapook. Fr. G. is jpenal settlement and least 
prosperous of three colonies ; little agrioultural in- 
dustry ; gold-mining principal occupation. Pop. c. 
40,000. 

O. was sighted by Columbus in 1498 ; later visited by 
adventurers in search of El Dorado ; in 1695 and 1617 
explored by Raleigh ; first settlements made by Dutch 
in Demerara and Essequibo (c. 1613) ; English settled 
in Surinam and French in Cayenne ; in 1616 English 
seized Dutch and Fr. Q., but restored them (1617), 
and handed over Surinam to Netherlands in exchange 
for New York. By 1674 Dutch claimed all territory 
now known as Dutch and Brit. G. ; after prolongea 
struggle British captured Berbice, Demerara, and 
Essequibo, and in 1831 formed colony of Brit. Q. 
Venezuelan and Brit. G. boundaries fixed, 1899 (see 
Scromburok). Fr. and Brazilian boundary dispute 
settled, 1900. 

Bay ley. Handbook of Brit. O, (1909); Rod way, 
Ouiana, Brit., Dutch, and Fr. (1912). 

GUIART, GUILLAUME (fl. 1300), Fr. poet- 
clHonioler ; his Branche des royavlx lignages, dealing 
with the history of the Fr. kings, is valuable for the 
later period. 

GUIBERT (WiBERT), OF BaVIHIKA (c. 1080- 

1100), antipope, as Clement m., 1080; eleoted by 
Henry IV. ; banished from Rome, 1097. 
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aUlBBRTr JACQUES ANTOINE HIPPO- 
XiTTEt GOMTB DE (1743-90), Fr. gen. and inUitary 
authority; wrote Batai giniral da iaetiqua (1770), 
Oifanaa du ayaUma da guarra modeme^ and other 
valuable military treatises. 

GUIBEHT OP NOGENT (1053-1124), Fr. his- 
torian ; wrote Quta Dai per Francoa, an account of the 
First Crusade. 

GUZGGXARDINZ, FRANGESGO (1483-1540), Ital. 
politician and historian ; b. Florence ; ambassador 
to Span, court, 1612 ; became papal ruler of Reggio 
and Modena, 1515; of Parma, 1621; of Romagna, 
1523; of Bologna, 1631; supported the Medici at 
Florence, and successfully defended Duke Alexander 
from charges levelled against him at imperial court in 
1535. Alexander’s successor, Cosimo, dismissed Q., 
who withdrew from pubUc life. He wrote Sioria 
d*Iialia and other hist, and political works : Storia 
d' Italia is a masterly analysis of ItaL history between 
1494 and 1532. 

Agostino Rossi, Francesco Ouiceiardini (Bologna, 
1896). 

GUI CHARD, XARE GOTTLIEB (1724-76), 
military historian and Prussian officer ; of Fr. descent ; 
fought for Prussia in Seven Years War, 1757-62 ; 
gazetted as Quintua Iciliua by order of Frederick the 
(>reat, whom he corrected for so miscalling Quintus 
Gcecilius. 

GUIGHEN, LUC URBAIN DE BOUEXIG, 
COMTE DE (1712-90), Fr. admiral; served against 
Britain in W. Indies, 1780 ; defeated in Bay of 
Biscay by Kempenfelt, 1781. 

GUIDZ, CARLO ALESSANDRO (1650-1712), 
Ital. poet ; wrote Amalaaunta in Italyt and other 
poetic dramas ; but chiefly famed for hia fine lyrics. 

GUIDO or AREZZO, GuiDO Abktinus (c. 996- 
1050), Fr. Benedictine monk and musician ; birth- 
place uncertain ; invented * Harmonic * or * Guidonian 
Hand ’ and was first to use stave with lines and spaces. 

GUIDO RENI (1576-1642), ItaL artist; principal 
master of the Bolognese school ; b. Bologna ; studied 
first under Ovlvaort, and later under CaraocL Re- 
moving to Romo, he obtained the patronage of Pope 
Paul V. Hia best work in Rome is considered to be 
Aurora and ike Hours (on the ceiling of the Rospigliosi 
Palace). After spending about twenty years in Rome 
he returned to Bologna, where he became a hack- 
worker for the dealers, thanks to his passion for gambling 
and other extravagances. 

GUIENNE, GuyBNTNB (46* N., 1* E ), ancient 
province, S.W. France ; now divided into departments 
of Gironde, Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, Lot-et-Garonne, 
and Tam-et-Garonne. Q. belonged to England (1164) 
after marriage of Eleanor of Aquiitaino to Henry IL ; 
long disput^ by English and ^ench ; annexed by 
French, 1453. 

GUIGNES, JOSEPH DE (1721-1800), Fr. 
Orientalist ; his chief work was a History of the Huns, 
Mongols, and Turks (1766-68). 

GUILBERT, YVETTE (1869- ), Fr. comedy 

artist ; famed for her rendering of old and modem Fr. 
ballads. 

GUILDFORD (51* 14' N., 0* 34' W.), market town, 
Surrey, England, on Wey ; remains of ancient Noimian 
castle ; noted grain and Uve-stock markets ; flour- 
mills. Pop. (1911)23,823. 

GUILDHALL, hall of London municipality ; 
erected, 1411 ; destroyed, 1666 ; re-ereoted, 1609 ; 
restored, 1789 ; important library and art gallery. 

GUILDS, Gilds, medUsvai associations formed for 
the protection and development either of commerce 
or some particular trade. The earliest were of a semi- 
religious character, providing, amongst other things, 
for the payment for masses for souls of the departs, 
and some of them so remained until their suppression 
by Henry VIIL in 1647. The industrial g., however, 
was olassed under two distinct heads — the ‘gild 
merchant ’ (merchant g*s), an organisation which came 
into existMioe in Ex^land soon after the Norman 


Conquest, and the * trade ’ or • craft * g., which first 
began to flourish during the XIV. cent. On the 
Continent the g. was of earlier origin. Members of the 
merchant g. enjoyed the privilege of regulating the 
trade of a borough. Their influence was very great, 
especially in freeing industrial cities and ports from 
the po\^r of feudal lords. The trade g. was an 
association of craftsmen in the diflerent branches of 
industry, to protect the common interests of the 
members. A subsequent development of the trade g’s 
wore the various livery companies, each of which 
followed its particular craft or * mystery.’ The word 
‘guild* is now generally used in connection with 
social or religious Improvement societies, such as 
temperanoe g’s, oommunicants’ g’e, etc. 

J. T. Smith, English Qilda (1870); Gross, Tha 
Oild Merchant (1890). 

GUILFORD (41* 18' N., 72* 40' W.), town, 
Connecticut, U.S.A., on Long Island Sound ; iron 
foundries; wagon- wheel and canning factories. Pop. 
3000. 

GUILFORD, title of North family ; barony granted 
in 1683 to Francis North, famous Lawyer, whose grand- 
son was raised to earldom, 1752. Second earl, more 
generally known as Lord North, was prime minister, 
1770-82, and by continuing policy of taxing colonies 
was largely responsible for outbreak of Amer. War 
of Independence ; resigned, 1782 ; formed Coalition 
ministry with Fox, 1783 ; d. 1792. 

GUILLAUME D'ORANGE (d. 812), hero of 
romantic cycle of poems of S. France, relating exploits 
of Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. The Oeate of 
G. consists of about twenty poems. G. was grandson 
of Charles Martel ; captured Barcelona from Arabs, 
803 ; retired to monastery of his own foundation, 806 ; 
called also G. Fierabras, 

GUILLAUME DE PALERME, hero of a XIV.- 
cent. poem (derived from the French). He was a 
foundlmg who loved Melior, a princess, and the pair, 
fleeing to the woods, were befriended by a werewolf. 

GUILLAUME, JEAN BAPTISTE CLAUDE 
EUG£:NE (1822-1905), Fr. sculptor and academician 
and writer on art ; executed many public works in 
Paris and Fr. provinces. 

GUILLEMOT AND AUK FAMILY (Alcidca), a 
family of marine swimming birds confined to the colder 
regions of the northern hemisphere, ebaraoterised by 
short wings, heavy body, ana fully webbed anterior 
toes, the first toe being absent. The most interesting 
and largest member of the family was the flightless 
Great Auk or Garefowl {Alca impennia), distinguished 
by its large, deep beak, equalling the head in length, 
black plumage on the upper surface and white on the 
under, as well as on a patch above the eyes. Confined 
to the North Atlantic, its chief breeding-places were 
rocky islands off Iceland and Newfoundland, where 
incessant slaughter for more than two centuries brought 
about its extinction in 1844. Its remains have been 
found in Orkney. 

Inferior in size to the auk, and possessing well- 
developed wings, the shorter-beaked Razor-Bill 
{Alca torda) breeds in colonies on coasts and islands 
on both aides of the Atlsmtio. Closely allied are the 
more slender-billed Gtullbmots (Uria), of which three 
species occur in the North Atlantic and Pacific, while 
the smaller, short and thick-beaked Littlb Auk or 
RoTOHB (Margulua alia) breeds solely within the Arctic 
Circle. Most peculiar of all are the Arotio PmrBiHS 
{FraierctUa) or Sba Parrots, with brilliantly coloured 
red or orange bills. 

GUILLOTINE, machine used in France for de- 
capitating criminals. Its chief feature, a heavy blade, 
with sharp oblique lower edge, can be made to fall by 
its own weight between two grooved upright posts, 
on to the neck of the victim nustened below; derivos 
its present name from its reputed inventor, Da* 
Gvillotin (1792), but similar instruments hod been 
in use before the FV. Revolution. 

Croker. History of the OuiUoiina, 
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GUIMARAES (41® 28' N., 8® 11' W.). fortified 
town, Portugal ; cutlery, paper, leather ; noted 
Bulphur eprings in vicinity. Pop. 8863. 

GUINEA, Eng. gold coin, in circulation 1663-1817 ; 
80 named because the gold of which it was first made 
came from the Guinea Coast ; at first issue was 
worth 20s., in 1694 was 30s., by 1717 had become as 
now 218. 

GUINEA (12® N. to 16® S., 17® W. to 13® E.). district 
of West Africa, stretching along the shores of Gulf of 
G., between Senegal and Cape Negro ; divided into 
Upper G. (E. and W.) and Lower G. (N. and S.). G. 
includes coast regions of Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, 
Lagos, Nigeria (Brit.); Fr. G., Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Fr. Equatorial Africa; Togo, Kamerun (Ger.); 
Portug. G. and Angola (Portug.); Span. G. ; Belg. 
Congo; Liberian Republic; also G. Islands — Fernando 
Po, Annabom (Span.), Principe, Sao Thom4 (Portug.). 

GUINEA-FOWL {Numida), genus of Pheasants; 
Common G., or Pintado (N, melmgria) of W. Africa, is 
domesticated in Britain ; head is naked, plumage is 
speckled with white. G’s in wild state are gregarious. 

GUINEA-PIG, see under Cavt Family. 

GUINEA- WORM (Filaria medinenaia)^ a parasite 
of man common in tropical districts, particularly on 
the Guinea Coast, its habitat being the subcutaneous 
tissues of the back and legs, where it forms swellings 
which develop into abscesses. Its intermediate host 
is a water flea, Oyclopa, and it appears to be introduced 
into man by swallowing infectea water. The disease 
is cured by opening the abscesses and carefully extract^ 
ing the parasite. See Nematoda. 

GUINE8 (22® 60' N., 82® W.), town, Cuba, W. 
Indies ; sugar-cane, tobacco. Pop. 8000. 

GUINEVERE, see Arthub, King. 

GUINGAMP (48® 34' N., 3® 9' W.), town. France; 
church of Notre Dame, one of chief pilgrim resorts in 
Brittany ; flour-mills, tanneriee. Pop. 9300. 

GUINNESS, family of Dublin Stout brewers, 
whoso business dates mom 1759 ; present representa- 
tives are Barons Ardilaun and Iveagh. 

GUINOBATAN (12® 60' N., 123® 43' E.), town, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands ; hemp. Pop. 21,000. 

GUIPUZCOA (43® 6' N., 2® 10' W.), maritime 
province, N. Spain ; surface mountainous ; fniit, timber, 
cattle ; rich in minerals (iron, lignite, copper) ; flourish- 
ing industries ; good fisheries ; climate mild, healthy ; 
many mineral springs ; capital, San Sebastian. Area, 
728 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 225,271. 

GUISBOROUGH (64® 32' N., 1® 4' W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England; iron, steel, alum. Pop. (1911) 7062. 

GUISCARD, ROBERT (1015-86), Norman 
conqueror of Siofly ; Count of Apulia, 1067 ; reduced 
Sicily, 1061-72; conquered Bari, 1071 ; drove Henry IV. 
from Rome and restored pope, 1083-84. See Roqee I. 

GUISE (49® 61' N., 3® 40' E.), town, health-resort, 
France, on Oise ; iron industries. Pop. 7300. 

GUISE, DUKEDOM OP, held by younger branch 
of family of Lorraine, founded by Claudi or Loe- 
EAINB, let Duke of G., who served with distinction in 
Italy under Francis I., and later in Luxembourg, 1642; 
his dau. Mary m. James V. of Scotland, and his two 
eldest SODS attained great importance. Feakcis, 
2nd duke, e. s. of Claude, acquired great military 
imputation by his defence of Metz against Charles V., 
1662, and his conquest of Calais, 1568; he subse- 
quently captured Guinea and Arlon, and in 1662 de- 
f^ted the Huguenots at Dreux ; was for many years 
the most powerful personage in France ; assassinated 
in 1663. His bro. Chaelbs entered the Church, and 
became cardinal of Lorraine ; he was prominent 
minister of Henry 11., and introduced Inquisition in 
FranM. Hb^y, 3rd duke (1660-88), is chiefly noted 
for his opposition to Huguenots, whom he defeated at 
Januic and Moncontour, 1568, and against whom ho 
formed Catholic l>a|pe, 1584 ; he also had consider- 
able share in mstigating the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve in 1572, and opposed Henry of Navaire ; 
he was assassinated in 1688. Hbkby, 6th duke, failed 


to secure crown of Naples, 1647, 1664. Title became 
extinct with death of matv. Duchess of G., in 1688. 

Fomeron, Les Ouiae et leur epoque (1887). 

GUITAR, a stringed instrument of Oriental origin 
somewhat similar to the lute ; popular in Spain and 
Italy. Q. has a flat back with curved sides, large 
sound-hole, and six strings — the three highest of j^ut, 
the three lowest of silk, spun over with silver wire; 
sound is produced by plucking the strings with the 
fingers of right hand, while the left hand is used for 
altering the pitch by pressing a fretted finger-board ; 
music u written in treble olef, but sounds an octave 
lower than written. 

GUITRY, LUGIEN GERMAIN (1860- ), Fr. 

actor ; a leading exponent of contemporary Fr. drama. 

GUIZOT, FRANgOIS PIERRE GUILLAUME 
(1787-1874), Fr. politician and author; b. at Nimes, 
of Huguenot stock ; ed. at Geneva and Paris ; early 
turned his attention to literature ; appointed prof, of 
Modern History at Sorbonne, 1812, in which year he m. 
Pauline do Meulan, writer on educational subjects. 
In 1814 he was app. See. Gen. of Interior under Louis 
XVin., but retired from office after Napoleon’s escape 
from Elba in 1816. After final defeat of Napoleon, 
G. obtained office under Ministry of Justice ; was 
conspicuous member of Doctrinaire party ; dismissed 
from office, 1821, he devoted himself to historical 
research ; entered Lower House in 1830 ; as Minister 
of Education, 1832-36, he had principal share in de- 
velopment of modem system of education in France. 
Ambassador to Britain, 1840, but was presently 
recalled to France to form cabinet ; became Foreign 
Minister, and in 1847 suoc. Soult as Premier. His 
attempts to foster friendly relations with Great Britain 
wore at first crowned with success ; but in 1846 the 
entente was broken by the discovery of the Span, 
marriage intrigues, which discredited both G. and the 
king. G. remained in office till Revolution of 1848, 
when with difficulty he escaped to England. G. wrote 
Histoire da la Revolution A'ngltterr a depuis Charles 1* 
d Charles IL, an important hist, work ; also author 
of Histoire de la Civilisation en Franu, Histoire de la 
Civilisation en Europe, a biography of Washington, 
and other works. 

Guizot, Mimoires pour servir d V histoire de mon temps 
(1868-61). 

GUJARAT, Guzeeat (22® N., 72® E.), region, 
Bombay Presidency, India ; includes the N. districts 
of the presidency, the Gaekwar’s territories, and 
numerous native states. 

GUJARATI AND RAJASTHANI, twO of tho 
seven chief Aryan vernaculars of India ; together with 
Punjabi they are known officially as the western sub- 
group of tne Intermediate Group of Indo-Aryan 
tongues ; they are spoken, as their name implies, in 
Gujarat and Rajputana {Rajasthan) by about 22,000,000 
natives. The main dialects of R. (G. has few of im- 
portance) are Jaipuri and Marwari. They contain a 
small vocabulary of Arabic and Persian words. G. and 
R. have three genders, though the neuter is sparingly 
used in R. ; nouns are inflected to form oblique oases ; 
a locative case is present ; in tho verb finite tenses are 
derived from participles, while the infinitive is the neater 
of the future participle passive ; the system of phonetics 
is similar to that ox Sanskrit (q.v.). 

Both tongues have a rioh store of songs and chron- 
icles, but as yet no complete edition of either has been 
made. 

Kellog, Orammar of the Hindu Language (1893); 
Taylor, The Student's Oujarati Orammar (1908). 

GUJRANWALA (32^ 10' N., 74® 14' E.), district, 
Lahore, Punjab, In^; chief river, Chenab; manu- 
factures brass- ware; area, 3198 sq. miles. Pop. 
890,677. Capital, Gujranwala. Pop. 27,000. 

GUJRAT (32® 47' N., 74® 9' E.), chief town, Gujrat 
district, Punjab, India ; cotton goods ; brass-ware ; 
scene of defeat of Sikhs by Brit, under Gough, 1849L 
Pop. 19,048. District area, 2Q5I sq. miles. Popi 
760,548. 
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G0LA» femake Babylonian deity, * the healer, of 
pain*: wifeofNinib. 

GULBARGA (17® 19' N., 76* 54' E.). town, Hyder- 
abad State, India. Pop. 28,000. 

GUXJP 8TRSAM, a warm. Blow- moving ocoanio 
ourrent, from 40 to 100 miles wide, and over 300 
fathoms de^, issuing from Gulf of Mexico ; flows 
N.E. along E. coast ot N. America to near Newfound- 
land, where, turning E., it merges into a drift ourrent ; 
canses mildness of Brit, and Norwegian climate. 

GULL FAMILY {Laridm), a family of about 116 
8 ]^ie8 of Btron^-flying and swimmingjbirds with com- 
pletely or partudly webbed feet, ^ey are mostly 
marine, and live npon fishes and omstacea, but soma 
have taken to an inland life, breeding in marshy places 
and feeding on worms and insect grubs. They are 
found on all the oceans. Amongst them are the Terns 
or Sea Swallows {Siema), so calleil because of their 
forked tails — active graceful birds which lay their eggs 
in depressions on sandy shores ; with them are 
reckoned the tropical Noodibs (Anoua), The 
Skimmbrs or Soissob-Bills {Mhynchopa), with long, 
scissor-like beak, the lower mandible of which pro- 
trudes far beyond the upper, occur in Africa, S.E. 
Asia, and America. Lastly, the Gulls and Kim- 
WAKBS may be distinguished by possessing completely 
webbed feet, a beak shorter tnan the head, with the 
upper mandible shorter than the lower, and forming a 
slight hook at its tip. 

GULL, SIR WILLIAM WITHEY, Bart. (1816-90), 
Eng. physician; physician to Guy’s Hospital (1856), 
PuUerian prof, of Physiology for three years in Royal 
Institution (1847) ; famous as a clinioal physician ; ho 
was the first to describe myxosdema, and ho wrote on 
many other medical subjects. 

GULLET, see Digestion. 

GULLY, JOHN (1783-1863), Eng. sportsman and 
politician ; s. of an innkeeper ; in early life a pugilist ; 
several times won the Derby ; M.P. for Pontefract 
(1832-37). 

GULLY, WILLIAM COURT, IST ViscouNT Selby 
( 1836-1909), Brit, politician; Consorv. M.P., Carlisle, 
1886 ; Speaker, House of Commons ( 1895-1905) ; peer- 
age and pension (1905) ; member, Hague Arbitration 
Court (1907). 

GULPAXGAN (32* 25' N., 50* 15' E.), town. Central 
Persia. 

GUM (CflHioO,) is an amorplious carbohydrate^ the 
watery solution of which is a jolly with adhesive pro- 
perties. Gums are exudations from the stems of 
plants. Tragaeanth, from Aetragalue gummijer^ yields 
two gums, Tragancanthin and Arabin. The oak and 
beech give Xylan, which on hydrolysis yields the sugar 
Xylose. The gum from Acacia Senegal is Arabin, ui^ 
to suspend insoluble oils, powders, etc. 

GUMBINNEN (64* 35' N., 22* 9' E.), town, on 
Pissa, E. Prussia, Germany ; textiles, iron foundries. 
Pop. (1910) 14,639. 

GUMBO, or Okra, an annual African herb, natural 
order Malvaceas, with edible fruit. The seeds are used 
for coffee ; leaves for poultices. 

GUMTI (25® 33' N., 83® 20' E.), river, India ; joins 
Ganges, 17 miles N.E. of Benares, after S.E, course of 
500 miles. 

GUmURDJINA, Gumuljina( 41® 15' N.,25®48'E.). 
town, European Turkey ; annual cattle fair ; wine. 
Pop. 8000. 

GUMUSB-KHANEH (40* 26' N., 39® 26' E.), town, 
vilayet Trebizond, Asiatic Turkey ; silver and lead 
mines. Pop. 6000. 

GUN, general name for firearms which discharge 
projectiles by means of an explosion. The earliest 
mown was the ‘ hand-g.,’ which was in use in Europe 
in the XIV. cent. This oonsisted of an iron tube, 
fixed in a piece of wood, with touoh-hole at the top, 
and fired from a rest. Later, the touoh-hole was plao^ 
at the side, and a pan was added for the reception of the 
priming-TOwder. This led to the development of the 
mcUch^iockf in which the lighted match was fixed te a 


small cook, or serpentine, which caused it to fall, at 
the pull of the trigger, on to the priming-powder. A 
heavy match-lock weapon of the XVL cent, was the 
arquebus; and of similar kind was the musket, used 
in England in the XVII. cent. Both these were heavy 
hand-guns fired from rests. An improvement on the 
match-lock gun was the wheel-loch, invented at Nurem- 
berg in the early part of the XVI. cent. In this weapon 
a small grooved steel wheel revolved rapidly in contact 
with a piece of iron pyrites, fixed into a ^cock-head,* 
and the sparks thus produced fell into the pruning- 
pan. A later devebpment was the flint-lock musket, 
which led to the many improved modem firearms. 
See Obdnanob, and articles on particular weapons. 

Greener, The Qun and its Development, 

GUNA (24® 40' N., 77® 20' E.), town, Gwalior, 
Central India ; military station. Pop. 12,000. 

GUN-COTTON, explosive substance, is approxi- 
mately C, 2 Hi 4 (N 0 ,) 804 , cellulose hexa-nitraU, the 
washed ana dried product obtained by soaking cotton- 
wool in a mixture of tbreo parts of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and one part of nitric acid (Sp. Gr., 1-6) 
for twenty-four hours. It is insoluble in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. When lighted, it bums quietly and 
quickly without smoke. When fused with a detonator 
it explodes with violence. Gun-cotton forms two non- 
explosive compounds, colloidon and celluloid. 

GUNDULICH, IVAN (1588-1638), Servian poet; 
author of a political poem, Osman; and numerous 
translations of ItaL plays. 

GUNNEL, see Blennies. 

GUNNING, PETER (1614-84), Eng. ecclesiastic ; 
supporter of Charles 1. ; subsequently bp. of Chichester 
and of Ely. 

GUNNY, coarse jute cloth, extensively used in the 
making of bags to contain cotton, grain, etc. ; the 
industry, oarrSd on chiefly in and near Calcutta, 
employs many people of both sexes. This fabric is 
also made in Dundee. 

GUNPOWDER, an explosive obtained by mixing 
saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur together. Its discovery 
is attributed by some to Schwartz, a Ger. monk, and 
by others to I^ger Bacon. It was known as an ex- 
plosive, and used as a sciontific amusement long before 
its propelling powers were known. It was probably 
first employ^ as a propellant by Edward IIL, since he 
possess^ cannon. The chief combustible is charcoal, 
which is made from dogwood, willow, or alder. Ihe 
charooal must bo free from grit and burn easily, leaving 
little ash. When made, the charcoal is ground, sifted, 
and carefully stored. The sulphur, after purification 
by distillation and melting, b cast in moulds and then 
ground and sifted. Potassium nitrate forma a very 
suitable source of oxygen as it does not become de- 
liquescent. Each oonstiturat b weighed carefully and 
passed through a sieve of known mesh. After mobten- 
ing, the materiab are incorporated or moved, twbted, 
and turned in every direction by iron rollers working 
on a circular bed. The whole apparatus can be douched 
with water if friction causes ignition. The product 
b * mill-cake." The mill-cake b pressed and becomes 
prtss-calu. The higher the density the slower b the 
initial rate of burning. Excess of mobture reduces 
the explosiveness. The press-cake u broken up and 
granulated, the grains being afterwards separate and 
sorted by sieving. Final processes give different 
shapes (number of faces) to the grains to suit various 
requirements. The products of combustion should be 
nUrogen and carbon dioxide as gases, and potassium 
sulphate and carbonate as solids. 

Hime, Gunpowder and Explosives (1904). 

GUNPOWDER PLOT, conspiracy ot Eng. Rom. 
Catholics (on aooonnt of James L’s refusal to redress 
their grievances) to blow up with gunpowder the 
Houses of Parliament when the king and 1^ minbters 
were there on Nov. 6, 1605. Origmator of plot was 
Robert Ontasby, the other oonspirators including 
Thomas Perov* Sir Everard Digby, Franob Tresham, 
and Quy Fawkes. Barrels of gunpowder were secretly 
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lodged in coal oellar underneath House of Lords, and it 
was arranged that Fawkes should fire it at the appointed 
time. On Oot. 26 an anonymous letter, generally 
attributed to Tresham, was received by Lord Mount- 
eagle ; this aroused suspicion and led to discovery of 
plot ; cellars were searched on Nov. 4, and Fawkes 
was arrested ; other conspirators took to flight, but 
were presently overtaken when some, including 
Gatesby, were killed and others taken prisoner. 
Fawkes and others were executed, and Tresham died 
in captivity. 

S. R. Gardiner, What the 0. P. toaa (1897). 

GUN-ROOM, mess-room of junior officers in war- 
ship ; in aft lower dock, under care of gunner, in 
wooden men-of-war. 

GUNTER, EDMUND (1681-1626), Eng. mathe- 
matician; ed. Oxford; became prof, of Astronomy, 
Gresham CoU., London, 1619 ; invented the chain for 
land measurement, also Ounter'a scale, for working 
navigation problems. 

GUNTHER, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1695-1723), 
Ger. lyrical poet of fine gifts, but drunken habits ; 
prabed by Goethe. 

GUNTRAM (661-692), king of Bur^ndy; s. of 
dotaire I., and inheritor, with his bro’s, of the fVankish 
dominions ; possessed some administrative ability, 
but few social virtues. 

GUNTUR (16* 18' N., 80* 29' E.), town, Madras, 
India ; trade in cotton and grain. Pop. 23,000. 

GUPTA, Ind. dynasty, c. 320-480 A.D., founded 
by Chandragupta Maurya {q.v.); under Samudragupta, 
dominions comprised nearly whole of India ; suc- 
cumbed to Bengal. 

GURDASPUR (32* 3' N., 76* 27' E.), district, 
Lahore, Punjab, India ; area, 1889 sq. miles. Pop. 
040,344. Chief town, Gurdaspur. Pop. 6000. 

GURGAON (28* 37' N., 77* 4' E.), district, Delhi, 
Punjab, India; chief town, Gurgaon; trade in grain. 
Area, 1984 sq. miles. Pop. 746,208. 


Nepal (India). They are a sturdily ouilt people, ex- 
cellent soldiers ; rendered valuable service m suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny. 

GURNALL, WILLIAM (1617-79), Eng. author ; 
wrote a notable collection of sermons. The Christian in 
Oompleat Armour (1665-62). 

GURNEY, EDMUND (1847-88), Eng. phUosopher 
and scientist ; ed. at Cambridge, studying classics and 
medicine, but best known for his pioneer work on 
pmhical research ; with Myers and Podmoro edit. 
Fhantasms of the Living ; an acute, scientific thinker. 

GURNEY, JOHN (1760-1809), Eng. banker; of a 
Norwich Quaker family; f. of Elizabeth Fry {q.v.); 
his 8 ., Samuel G. (1786-1866), largely extended the 
banking business, and was a noted ]miknthropist. 

GURWOOD, JOHN (1790-1845), Eng. military 
officer ; served with distinction m Peninsula ; became 
seo. to Wellington, and edit, of Wellington's Dis- 
^patches. 

GUSTAVUB I„ Vasa (1496-1600), king of 
Sweden ; b. at Lindholm, Upland ; fought against 
Danes, 1617-18. Hb f. and other leaders of Swed. 
party were executed by Christbn IL of Denmark, 


1620 ; G. rabed an army, and after various battles 
expelled Danes from Sweden ; orowned king of 
Sweden, 1523. G. establbhed Lutheran religion ; ex- 
olnded bp’s from Senate ; formed alliances with 
Denmark ; put down peasant insurreotions ; Diet 
declared crown hereditary in hb house, 1660. 

GUSTAVUB II., Adolphus (1694-1632), king 
of Sweden, hero of Thirty Years War; succeeded, 
1611 ; warred against Denmark, 1611-13, Russia, 
1614-17, and Poland, 1617-29 ; from Russb he 
acquired Karelia and Ingrb, from Poland, Livonia, 
Oourland, Esthoma. Hb objects In taking part in ' 
Hiirty Years War were to defend and establish Swed. 
supremacy over Baltic Sea and shores, and to champion 
Ger. Protestantism. Ho landed hi Germany with 13,000 
troops in 1680 ; captured Stettin ; failed to relieve 


Magdeburg, but inflicted severe defeat on, Tilly at 
Breitenfeki, 1631 ; he attacked and defeated Wallen- 
stein at Lutzen, 1632, but was himself slain during the 
action. G. was a great soldier and leader of men, and 
will alwfi^s live as a national hero. 

C. R. L. Fletcher, Oustavus Adolphus (1892). 

GUSTAVUB III. (1746-92), king of Sweden ; succ. 
in 1771, when country was tom between rival factions 
of Hats and Caps ; overthrew oligarchy by a successful 
revolution in 1772, and framw new constitution. 
He carried out various reforms, encouraged lit. and art, 
and developed trade of country ; increased naval 
strength, established relirious toleration. G. warred 
against Catharine IL of Russia, 1788-90, and at the 
naval engagement of Svensksund inflicted a orushing 
defeat upon the Russians, who lost a great part of 
their fleet ; concluded peace by Treaty of Varala in 
1790 ; trieid to form league against Jacobins ; assas- 
sinated, 1792. 

Bain, Oustavus III. and JUs Contemporaries (1904). 

GUSTAVUB IV. (1778-1837), king of Sweden; 
suoo. 1792 ; joined European coalition against Napoleon ; 
lost Pomerania and Fiimnd ; deposed as insane, 1809. 

GUSTAVUB V. (1858- ), king of Sweden ; s. of 

Oscar II. ; succ. 1907 ; m. (1881) Victoria, dau. of 
Grand-Duke of Baden. 

GUSTAVUB ADOLPHUS UNION, German 
Evangelical Prot. Association, founded in 1832 ; aims 
at supporting needy Prot. communities. 

GU8TROW (63* 48' N., 12* 11' E.), town, on 
Nebel, Mecklenburg -Schwerin. Germany ; has cathedral 
and ancient ducal casik*; ironworks; active trade. 
Pop. (1910) 17,809. 

GUTENBERG, JOHANNES (c. 1.398-1468), Ger. 
printer ; b. Mainz ; followed various mechanical 
employments until 1460, when he entered into partner- 
ship with Johannes Fust (or Faust), a goldsmith, who 
furnished the capital to start a printing business. G. 
b credited with the invention of printing by movable 
blocks. The partnership was subsequently dissolved, 
Fust taking an action at law for the recovery of money 
advanocvl G. afterwards started a rival press. See 
Pbintino. 

GtiTERSLOH (61* 66' N., 8* 20' E.), town, West- 
phalia, Germany ; famous for its ‘ pumpernickel ’ 
(rye-bread) ; exports hams and sausages ; textile 
industries. Pop. (1910) 8334. 

GUTHRIE (35* 69' N., 97* 32' W.), city, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. ; cotton industries. Pop. (1910) 11,664, 

GUTHRIE, SIR JAMES (1859- ), Scot, artbt ; 

R.S.A. ; noted for portraits and genre subjects. 

GUTHRIE, THOMAS (1803-73), Soot, preacher 
and philanthropbt ; minbter successively of Old Grey- 
frbrs and St. Jimnb, Edinburgh ; seceded at Dbruption, 
becoming minbter of Free St. John’s; wrote three 
Pleas for Bagged Schools; promoted estabUshment of 
Industrial Schoob for destitute children. 

GUTHRIE, THOMAS ANSTEY, see Ahstby, F. 

GUTS - MUTHS, JOHANN CHRISTOPH 
FRIEDRICH (1759-1839), Ger. eduoationbt; 
much to introduce improved methods of teaching 
geography and gymnastics in schoob ; wrote various 
nandbool^ on these subjects. 

GUTTA-PERCHA b the evaporated mUky 
of the trees Dichopsis gutta and Dichopsis ohlor^folia, 
Natural Order Sapotaceae, The trees, which are 
native to the Malay Peninsula, are faUod, out by a 
specbl method and the latex collected. Mature trees 
are the best. Wiien felled during the wet season about 
30 01 . per tree are obtained. After evaporation g.-p. 
b sent to the market as blocks of a dii^ greym 
appearance often with a reddbh tinge. Chemioally 
it oonsbts of a hydrocarbon and two oxygenated resins. 
It b used to insulate cables and tele^ph wires. 

MTntosh, QuUa‘Percha and India^uober, 

GUTZKOW, KARL FERDINAND (1811-78), Ger. 
novelbt and dramatbt ; hb successful plays include 
Urid Aeosia, Richard Savage, and Zopf und Schwert ; 
hb novels, Die Ritter vom Oeiste, Dtr Zauberer von 
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ll(m» In early life G. was a prominent figure in the elaborate oombination of halls and courts for exercises, 

* Young Germany * movement. wrestling, and running, with bat^ and portiooes, 

GGTZLAFF, KARL FRIEDRICH AUGUST frequents by philosophers, who instructed the youths 
(1803-^1), Ger. missiona^ ; from 1828 until his death who took part m the exercises, e.g. the Academy, where 
was largely engaged in &ma ; trans. the Bible into Plato taugnt ; in modem Germany the g. is an advanced 
Chinese and Siamese ; also wrote several works on school, preparing for the univ’s, corresponding to the 
China and its history. public schools and high schools of Britain and America. 

GUY OP WARWICK, hero of a Xlll.-oent. Eng. GYMNASTICS, athletic exercises practised for 
metrical romance, who traversed the world performing improving the condition and development of the body, 
knightly deeds of valour to win the hand of Felice, as opposed to athletic sports and games, e.g. running, 
dau. of the Earl of Warwick. jumping, football, golf, into which the competitive 

GUY, THOMAS (1644r-1724), Eng. philanthropist; element enters. G. were practised by the Greeks as 
founded Guy’s Hospital (1721), and 8ub.scribed to other training for open-air sports and games, and recognised 
charities. as of benefit to health, and a valuable adjunct to the 

GUY ON, JEANNE MARIE BOUVIER DE LA moral and literary training carried on in the same 
MOTHE (1648-1717), Fr. mystic; disciple of the buildings as the physical training. In mediaeval times 
doctrine of quietism, or spiritual perfection ; persecuted horsemanship, field sports, and exercises with arms 
and imprisoned for her opinions, which were regarded took the place of the older and more systematic training 
as heretical ; wrote Autobiography and numerous works, of the body, and it was not until the second half of the 
GUYON, RICHARD DEBAUFRE (1803-56), XIX. cent, that the therapeutic value of g., as known 
Brit, soldier ; settled in Austria ; in Hungarian rovolu- to Hippocrates and Galen, was ap;ain recognised, 
lion, 1848, he was gen. in Austrian army and fought Physical exorcises are regularly taught in Britain in 
brilliantly ; later entered service of Turkey, and the elementary schools, while the higher schoob and 
became gov. of Damascus. univ’s have gymnasia fitted up with apparatus, which 

Kinglako, Oeneral Ouyon (1866). b loss elaborate now than it was a few years ago. Clubs 

GUYOT, YVES (1843- ), Fr. politician and for gymnastic exerobes are common everywhere, and 

eoonombt ; author of La Tyrannie Socialiste, La g. play an important part in the training of the army. 
ComHit prolectionniate \ edit. Lt Siidt (1892-1903) 6. are practised with benefit for such conditions as 
and Journal des Sconomtaies (1909). digestive derangements and (under medical super- 

GUZERAT, see Gujarat. vbion) dbeases of the lungs and heart. The dumb- 

GUZMICS, IZIDOR (1786-1839), Hungarian bell, which has been employed since Elizabethan times, 
writer ; was a Benedictine abbot, and, besides writing b the most generally popubr gymnastic apparatus, 
theological works, trans. Theocritus and other Gk. its weight being easily proportioned to the person 
olassios ; famed for socbl works. using it, and bar-belb, or two-handed dumb-belb, and 

GWADAR (25® 8" N., 62® T E.), seaport, on S.W. Indian clubs aroabo much used. The vaulting-horse, 
coast, Baluchbtan. parallel bars, trapeze, swuiging rings, horizontal bar, 

GWALIOR (24® 30' N., 77® 60' E.), native state in and bridge ladder are more elaborate gymnastic 
Central India, consisting of several detached dbtriots ; apparatus on a larger scale, but, although these and 
situated partly in basm of river Jumna and partly similar apparatus have been very popular for many 
in that of the Nerbudda; drains into Bay of Bengal years, there b a tendency to-day to aboard them in 
and Arabian Sea ; area, 29,047 sq. miles. Capital, favour of free gymnastic exorcises without any 
Gwalior, in the N. The surface b generally level in apparatus. In France, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
N. ; hilly in centre ; and comprbes, m S., part of the Switzerland, Italy, among other countries, g. are much 
Vyndhva and Satpura Mts. ; traversed by rivers praotbed and much esteemed for hygienic purposes, 
Nerbudda, Chambal, Betowa, and Sind. Frinoipal and many competitions of gymnastic teams are held, 
export b opium. G. b a Mahrattan principality the Olympic Games even including such competitions 
under Brit. Protection ; there are few Mahrattas, among its events. 

the inhabitants being mainly Hindus. At capital Wide, Handbook of Medical Oymneislics. 

stands famous old citadel, on precipitous rock. Other GYMNOBLASTEA, see under Hydromedusjb. 

towns are Dhar and Indore in the S. Fop. (1911) GYMNOSPERMS, naked-seeded plants in which 
3,092,639. the seed lies on the surface of the carpeZ, and is not 

GWEEDORE (65® 4' N., 8® 17' W.), hamlet, on enclosed in an ovary. They form the smaller, less 
N.W. coast County Donegal, Ireland. developed and more ancient of the two divisions of the 

GWILT, JOSEPH (1784-1863), Eng. architect; Phaneroyama or Spermaphyta (seed-bearing plants), 
author of The Encyclopaedia of Architecture (1842), Q’s are divided into four classes, all trees or shrubs — 
Treatise on the Rudiments of Architecture, and simibr (1) Conifers ; (2) Cycads ; (3) Qnetalea ; (4) Qinkgoalta, 
works. These classes, although diiforing widely in appearance, 

GWYN, NELL, Eleanor (1650-87), Eng. actress; have in common with each other and their fossil an- 
originally an orange-seller ; famed for her performances oestors — (a) exposed ovule at which the pollen can get 
in comedy ; mbtress of Charles II. ; had two sons, one directly ; (6) simplicity of wood structure ; (c) for- 
of whom became Duke of St. Albans. mation of eridoaperm beiore fertilisation. 

GYANGZE (29® N., 89® 30' E.), city, Tibet; The Conifers, cone-bearing trees, arose in the 
celebrated for manufacture of woollen cloth. Mesozoic period, and since then have varied little in 

GYGES (687~-64 B.O.), king of Lydb. Plato telb structnre or number, but the decline of the other g’s 
that he was a herdsman who dboovered a magic ring has made them the dominant modem type. Over 2(^ 
which rendered the wearer invbible. With its aid he of the 2500 species of g. are Conifers. They include 
assassinated the king of Lydia and seized the throno. Taxojceos and Pinaceas (pines, firs, larches, yews, 
GYLIPPU8 (fiL V. cent. B.O.), Spartan general who spruces, junipers, and araucarias). Except in the 
rescued Syracuse from Athenians, 414 b.o. ; Athenian forests whore Pinaceas flourish, g. have been oom- 
oaptives were then sbin, possibly by Q.’s advice. pletely supplanted by Angiosperma (most highly 

GYLLEMBOURG-EHRENSVARD, THOMAS- developed Spermapkyta), Conifers are mostly ever- 
XNE GSpRISTXNE, BARONESS (1773-1856), green with needle-shaped leaves, thick cuticle, sunken 
Dan. novelbt ; author of An Everyday 8to^, The Cross stomata, and other devices to lessen transpiration. The 
Ways, Near and Far, and numerous other stories of a seedling has two or many cotyledons and a tap-root, 
domesti c ty pe. ^ There b no pith, and the stele is diarch or triarch. The 

GYMBH^NA,, sports of various kinds held at stem shows no true vesaeb in the xylem (wood), which 
Indbn military stations. oonsbts of tracheids (column of long cells placed ou end) 

GYMNASIUM^ a pboe used for the performance with bordered pits. The cambium b collateral and 
of athletic exercises ; in ancient Greece it was an open, and therefore there b secondary growth in thick- 
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ness. Large resin passages ooour in the cortex. The 
medvUary ray$ are complex, consisting of cells con- 
taining starch and radialljr running trackeid^. The 
venation of the leaves varies. Different leaves may 
occur on one plant, e.g. cotyledonSf ordinary foliage 
leaves, sccUe leaves, and aciciUar leaves (needles). Some 
trees bear dwarf shoots (branches of limited growth), 
which with their leaves form opurs. Flowers are 
umsexual, and may be borne on the same tree (monos- 
ciotu) or on different trees (dicBCious). Only essential 
flower-parts, stamens and carpds, are present. Usually 
they are wind-pollinated, and fertilisation takes place 
a year afterwards, followed by germination in the 
third year. 

Cycads are tropical plants. They include Cycas 
and C. revoluta (sago-palm). They were the pre- 
dominant Mesozoic flora, and comprised many genera 
of world-wide distribution, of which nine only survive. 
The stem has a large pith, of. Conifers. Fossil Cycads 
show highly specialised reproductive organs and ex- 
albuminous seeds unknown in modem forma. Botanists 
think that an offshoot of these gave riae to Dicotyledons. 
Modem and primitive fossil Cycads show three fern- 
like characters : ( 1 ) the shape of the leaves ; (2) their 
arrangement; (3) fertilisation by a motile male cell in 
presence of water. They are therefore considered to 
form a step in the evolution of Pterydo'phyia (ferns) 
into 8permaphyia. 

Gikkqoalxs survive only as Qinko biloba (maiden- 
hair tree of Japan), called the ‘ living fossil,* with 
leaves like maiden-hair fern. Motile male cells fertilise 
ovum in presence of water, an animal characteristic not 
shown by any of the higher plants except Cycads and 
Qinko. 

Gnstales show true vessels in secondary wood. 
They are the only living g. with any angiosperm 
characteristics. 

GYMPIE (26* 16' S., 162® 38' E.), town, Queens- 
land, Australia ; gold-mining centre. Pop. 11, 9.59. 

GYNJECEUM, the women’s part in ancient Gk. 
houses. 

GYNECOLOGY, Gyn^colooy, the branch of 
medicine which deals with the diseases peculiar to 
women, a subject which has received much attention 
since ancient times, Egyptian and afterwards Gk. and 
Bom. physicians making a special study of it, while 
Galen gave it a place of some importance in his works. 
The rise and development of modem scientifio g. began 
about the first half of the XIX. cent., when R6caruier 
(1774-1852) began to advocate the use of the speculum 
and sound, and Simpson, Hughes Bennett, and others 
did much to advance its progress. 

Diseases op Uterus. — Menstruation is the normal 
flow of from 4 to 0 oz. of blood with mucus from 
the uterus, about every twenty-eight days, from 
about the age of fourteen or sixteen to forty-five or 
fifty, and derangements of menstruation are usually 
■yn^tomatio of various physiological and pathological 
conditions of the uterus. The most usual cause of 
amenorrhaa^ or cessation of menstrual flow, is preg- 
nancy, while the flow stops altogether about the age of 
forty-five or fifty, an occurrence which is termed the 
climacteric ; but the cessation may also be due to 
anssmia, phthisis, or local malformations. Dysmen- 
orrhceat or j)ainful flow, may be due to displacements 
of the uterus, ovarian disease, chronic inflammation, or 
tumours.; of the uterus. Menorrliogia, or excessive 
flow, is usually due to inflammation or displacements 
of the uterus, and tumours; while meirorrha^iaf or 
inegular flow, apart from menstruation, may be duo 
to polypi, extra-uterine gestation, or now growths, and 
must he regarded seriously when occurring above the 
a^ of forty, as it is then often an early sign oi malignant 
please. The uterus may be affected by cervicitist or 
inflammation of the cervix or entrance, treated by 
douching or scraping, and applying a caustic endo- 
zoetritus; inflammation of the lining mucous membrane 
of the uterus, treated by douching or curetting (re- 
moving the inflamed membrane) ; and it may be the 


site of various tumours, simple (including fibroid and 
polypus) or malignant (including cancer, sarcoma, 
and deciduoma), the former class bdmg simply excised, 
while the latter requires very radical treatment. The 
uterus may also be displaced in various ways, the chief 
displacements being anteversion and anteflexion, 
displacements forwards ; retroversion and retro- 
flexion, displacements backwards ; prolapse, in whioh 
the uterus descends through the floor of the pelvis ; 
and inversion, in which tne uterus is turned inside 
out. In slight degrees of displacement, the uterus can 
be replaced and kept in place by a bent ring-like 
apparatus called a pessary, but in more advanced 
degrees surgical operations are required to hold the 
uterus in place. 

Diskasks of Fallopian Tubes. — The Fallopian tubes 
may be the site of inflammation, septic, gonorrhoeal 
or tubercular, on one or both sides, the tubes being 
much swollen, and the treatment being fomentations, 
douching, plugging, and rest for slight, and removal by 
an abdominal incision for severe cases. An ovum 
may be fertilised and develop in the tube instead of 
in the uterus, which usually leads to serious complica- 
tions, and has to be removed as soon as detected. If 
[not removed, it usually bursts sooner or later, and 
peritonitis ensues. 

Diseases of Ovary. — llio ovaries may be displaced, 
usually prolapsing down to the pouch of Douglas 
behind the uterus, and causing pain, and may require a 
surgical o})eratioa before being replaced. Ovarilis, or 
inflammation of the ovary, is usually due to secondary 
infection from the Fallopian tube, and is treated by 
fomentations and douching. Tumours of the ovary 
may bo solid (including fibroid, sarcoma, cancer) or 
cystic (simple, compound, maligmint, dermoid), the 
treatment being removal by operation as soon as 
detected. 

Diseases of the Vagina. — The opening of the 
vagina may be congenitally absent, a slight surgical 
operation being necessary to correct the abnormality, 
or it may be affected by spasm, usually due to chronic 
irritation, which should be removed. Inflammation 
may be septic, gonorrhoeal, or diphtheritic, and it is 
treated by rest, swabbing with antiseptic and astrin- 
gent, and douching. 

DisBAsaa of the Vulva. — The vulva may be the 
site of inflammation, treated by antiseptic swabbing, 
and applying a dusting powder {e.g. zino oxide and 
starch) ; or tumours may be present, fibroma, cancer, 
or cystic, which require to be excised, a somewhat 
more radical operation being necessary for cancer. 

Diseases of Urethra and Bladder may compli- 
cate conditions of the genital system. 

Hart and Barbour’s manaal of 0 . ; Fothergill, Qynos- 
cology; Kelly, Operative U., and Medical 0. 

GYOR (47* 41' N., 17® 40' E.), Hungarian name of 
Raab {q.v.), a town of Hungary. 

GYP, pseudonym of Gabribllb Riqubtti db 
M-Irabeau, Comtbssh db Martbl dm Janville (1850- 
), Fr. novelist; her works deal freely with social 
I conventions, and include Chiffon's Marriage, PM Bob, 

I MUe Eve, Elies ti Lai. 

GYPa£tus, member of Vulture Family {q.v.). 

I GYPS, member of Vulture Family {q.v.). 

GYPSIES, Eng. name given to a uomadio race 
i found all over Euroi)e, great part of iUia, in N. and 
S. America, Africa, and Australia. They have also 
been known in England as ' Egyptians ’ (of which 
Gypsy is a diminutive), ‘ Greeks,* ‘ Heathens,* 

‘ Bohemians,* etc. The g. calls himself Romany or 
* Romano * ; and his language, whioh is practically the 
same in all countries, is R6mani chiv. Where the 
. first came from is unknown. They are generally 
escribed by themselves as of LitUe Egypt, whioh 
some students have identified with Epirus. They 
probably first appeared in Europe in the early part of 
the XIV. cent., and seem to have reached England 
at about its close. It is recorded that certain g*8 
danced before Jamea V* of Soots at Eolyrood ; and# 
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in 1540, the same king granted pernuBsion to *onre 
lonit Joknne Faw, lord and erle of Litill Egipt,* to 
punish any offenders against the Romany laws. At 
^t they seem to have boon well received in Europe, 
and were known for skilled metal-workers, but subse- 
quently charges of kidnapping and other crimes were 
brought against them, and in England and other 
places they were mercilessly hunted down and im- 
prisoned or put to death. In past times these nomads 
used to be famed for their skill in musio and dancing, 
besides metal-working. Now the chief male occupa- 
tion is horse-dealing ; the female, fortune-telling and 
basket- making. Amongst common surnames are 
Smith, Boswell, Stanley, Leo, and Lovell. The Eng. 
g’s conform to no religion ; and their moral code is far 
from strict. Amongst physical characteristics may 
be noted lithe figures, olive skin, dark, lustrous eyes, 
exceedingly fine teeth, and black or dark hair. 

Works by George Borrow, Leland, Groome. 

GYPSUM, CaS 04 -p 2 Ha 0 , mineral composed of 
hydrated sulphate of lime ; occurs abundantly in the 
more recent sedimentary rooks, although it may occur 
in any geological age. Varieties : alabaaUr, which is 
white and resembles marble ; teleniUf transparent and 
crystalline ; satin spar, has pearl-like lustre. G. contains 
a large amount of water, and when this is evaporated off 
in kilns plaster of Paris is loft. This, when mixed with 
water again, quickly sets, and is used for moulds, casts, 
etc. G. is also used in a powdered form as agricultural 
manure, and in the manufacture of porcelain. 

GYRlNIDiC, see under Polymorph a. 

GYROSCOPES and GYROSTATS are instru- 
ments by moans of which the dynamics of a rotating 
body such as the earth or a spinning- top have been 
investigated. In the Gyroscope, invented towards 
the end of the XVIII. cent., the principal axis of 
rotation always passes through a fixed point, and 
accordingly the rotating wheel or disc is mounted in 
gimbals. Gyrostat was invented by Kelvin to 
illustrate the movement of a rotating body loft free to 
wander about on a liorizontal plane. It illustrates the 
action of a top spun on a table. When the gyroscope 
is rotated at a very high speed it resists any forces 
coming from without and tending to change its axis 
of rotation. Hence it can be used to give stability to 
a moving body through its inertia. The Moment of 
Inertia can be calculated, and is equal to the product of 
the mass of each particle of the body into the square 
of its distance from the axis of rotation. It will, 
therefore, to some extent depend on the geometrical 
shape of the body. 


The Radius of gyration of a rotating body is the 
distance from the axis of rotation at which, if the 
whole mass of the body were concentrated there, 
the energy of rotation of the body would be the same 
as it really is. The first practical application of the 
gyroscope was Seraen’s apparatus for providing a 
talse horizon at sea when the real one was obsourea by 
fog. It consisted of a top with a highly polished upper 
plane surface. Centrifugal machines, cream separators, 
are really tops held in a frame and obliged to rotate 
about a vertical axis, i.e. they are an application of the 
gjrrostatio principle in which one degree of freedom 
is suppressed. Other modifications of this principle 
are us^ on the platforms of quick-firing guns and for 
searchlights on board ships. A gyroscopic fly-wheel 
travels in its original direction only when it is perfectly 
free in all directions in space. In the form of a small 
heavy wheel fixed in gimbals rotating at at least 2000 
revolutions per minute it is used to control the course 
of a toroedo or submarine. 

The fly-wheel acts on a valve to which rudders are 
attached. The rolling of a ship can bo neutralised 
by the presence of a gyrostat the movement of which 
is restrained in one direction, and tho same principle 
can be used to give stability to a mono-rail car. In 
1911 the gyroscopic compass was invented, and tho 
gyroscope was used for steadying cinematograph 
cameras. Bicycle wheels are an instance of gyrostatio 
movement. Any deviations from the original direc- 
tion of the movement can be corrected by forces of the 
required direction acting through the handlebars. 
Many complicated composite movements can be ex- 
plained by the fact that, given forces a'cting in the 
proper direction, it is possible to overcome the inertia 
due to gyrostatio movement. Tho earth can bo 
considered as a large top with a slow backward motion 
of tho equinoctial points due to tho attractive force 
by the sun, moon, and planets. The axis of the earth 
describes in space a conical motion in about 26,000 
years. Various applications of the gyroscope have 
been used to demonstrate the inclination of the earth’s 
axis. 

Crabtree, Theory of Spinning-Tops and Gyroscopic 
Motion ; Barnard, T}^ Gyroscope. 

GYTHIUM (36® 46' N., 23® 34' E.), seaport town 
of ancient Greece, on Gulf of Laconia; was Spartan 
naval station ; now mostly submerged. 

GYULA-FEHfiRVAR, Ger. Karlsburo (46* 5' 
N., 23® 34' E.), town, Transylvania, Hungary, on 
Maros ; bp.’s see ; cathedral ; museum of antiquities ; 
trade in wine, cattle. 
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*0“ eighth letter of the Eng. alphabet ; derived from 
•*^5 the Phoenician, and originally oonaiatod of two 
upright and three transverse bars. It is an aspirate, 
or simple breath sound, neither consonant nor vowel ; 
sounded in words of native origin, but in a few words 
derived from the Latin, such as * hour ’ and ‘ honour,* 
mute. 

HAAG, CARL (1820- ), Anglo- Bavarian artist; 

famed for water-colours of Eastern scenes. 

HAAKON I. (c. 910-01), king of Norway; de- 
feated Danes ; murdered. 

HAAKON IV. (1204^63), fought against Alex- 
ander III. at Largs. 

HAAKON VII. (1872- ), Charles, the second s. 

of Frederick VIII. of Denmark ; m. (1890) princess 
Maud, dau. of late Edward VII. ; received crown of 
Norway on its separation from Sweden in 1905. 

HAARLEM (62® 22' N., 4® 40' E.), town, capital of 
N. Holland, Netherlands, on Spaarne ; the (^thodral 
of St. Bavo (Groote Kerk) dates from XV. cent. ; has 
collections in art and science, an academy of 
science, and several royal schools; trade in flower 
bulbs ; surrendered to the Spaniards, 1573. Pop. 
70 000. 

HAARLEM LAKE (52® 20' N,, 4® 40' E.), Dutch 
Hablemmeb Meer, a former shallow lake of the 
Netherlands, about 20 miles in length, 2 miles S.E. of 
Haarlem ; drained in 1853. 

HAASE, FRIEDRICH (1827-1911), Ger. actor; 
retired, 1898; one of the leading players of the modern 
(3er. stage. 

HAASE, FRIEDRICH GOTTLOB (1808^-67), 
Ger. classical scholar ; distinguished edit, of Tacitus, 
Seneca, Thucydides, and other authors. 

HABAKKUK, eighth minor prophet of Old Testa- 
ment, of whom personally nothing is known, but prob- 
ably a Lovito. Book is dramatic in form, consisting 
of colloquy between prophet and Jehovah ; former 
begins by lamenting surrounding violence and is told 
that God has raised up Chaldaeans as instrument of 
judgment ; prophet then complains of greater wicked- 
ness of ChafdsBans, and is told that they shall perish 
after accomplishment of their task. Then follows a 
series of woes pronounced against Chaldjcans ; and 
in conclusion the prophet breaks into a sublime lyrical 
poem, describing a aivine theophany. H. is quoted 
in Acts, Itoynam, Galatians^ Jlebr*^wa, 

Driver, Introduction to Literature of Old Testament ; 
Robertson. Old Testament. 

HABBERTON, JOHN (1842- ), Amor, novelist 

and journalist; chief work, Helen's Babies (1876). 

HABEAS CORPUS, in Eng. law, writ protecting 

ersonal liberty of the citizen. Where a person is 

etained on criminal charge without being brought to 
trial, or where ho is unlawfully detained by private 
individuals, any one may on his behalf apply to judge 
of High Court for writ of H. C. commanding governor 
of gaol, or person detaining the individual on whoso 
behalf the request is made, to bring him before the 
court in order that the reasons for his detention may 
be investigated ; if there be no sufficient reason, the 
court will then order him to bo set at liberty, or, if he 
is a child, will order him to bo given up to his lawful 
guardians. Writ must be issued by judge on good 
reason being shown ; and any judge who refuses to 
issue it forfeits £5(X) to the aggrieved person. The 
Act was passed in 1679, and can be suspended by 
Parliament at various times of national peru. 

Short and Mellor, Crown Practice (1890). 
SABBBDASBSR* miaU dealer in smaU wares ; 


the name is used by Chaucer ; the H’s* CJompany is an 
important Eng. livery company. 

HABINGTON, WILLIAM (1606-64), Eng. poet; 
author of a poem, Castara (1634), in which ne cele- 
brated the virtues of his wife ; also a tragi-ooraedy. 
The Queen of Arragon, and a Historie of Edward IV. 

HABSBURG, see Hapsburo. 

HACHETTE, JEANNE, famous Frenchwoman 
who, when the Burgundians, in 1472, had practically 
reduced Beauvais, tore down their flag and reinspired 
the garrison to resistance. 

HACHETTE, LOUIS CHRISTOPHE FRAN- 
COIS (1800-64), Fr. publisher, founder of firm, 
Hachette et Cie. 

HACKENSACK (40® 53' N., 74® T W.), town. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., on Hackensack ; chiefly residential ; 
silk goods ; wall-paper. Pop. (1910) 14,050. 

HACKLANDER, FRIEDRICH WILHELM VON 
(1816-77), Ger. writer; his novels include Eugen 
Stillfried and Krieg und Frieden ; and his comedies, 
Magnctische Kuren and Der Qeheime Agent. 

HACKNEY, metropolitan borough of London, 
England, 3 miles N.E. of St. Paurs. Pop. (1911) 
222.587. 

HACKNEY, horse for riding or driving as dis- 
tinguished from finer breeds, such as hunters or race- 
horses ; carriage for hire ; ‘ to hackney * is to make 
common, by frequent use. 

HACO V., Haakon, see under Norway, History. 

HADAD, name found in Bible, as Ben H. (s. of H. ) ; 
kings of Damascus called Ben H. possibly assumed 
title from Syrian god H. 

HADDINGTON (55® 57' N., 2® 47' W.), county 
town on Tyne, Haddingtonshire, Scotland ; ancient 
royal burgh ; among chief buildings are the XV. -cent, 
abbey church (‘Lamp of Lothian’), Corn Exchange, 
and Knox Memorial Institute ; important grain market; 
corn-mills. Alexander II., John Knox, Samuel Smiles, 
and Jane Welsh Oirlyle were natives. Pop. (1911) 6424. 

HADDINGTON, EARLDOM OF.— Thomas Ham- 
ilton, Ist earl, minister for Scotland, 1612; 6th earl 
was present at Sheriffmuir ; 9th earl hold office under 
Peel. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE, or East Lothian (56® 66' 
N., 2® 45' W.), maritime county in S.E. of Scotland, 
bounded by Firth of Forth, Ger. Ocean, Berwickshire, 
and Edinburghshire ; total area, 280 sq. miles; county 
town, Haddington. Lammermuir Hills rise in S. ; 
liighest point, l^mmer I.aw (1733 ft.) ; centre and N. 
mostly plain ; considerable extent cultivated ; higher 
regions pasturage. Of great historical interest, with 
numerous antiquities. Royal burghs are Haddington, 
Dunbar, and North Berwick. Pop. (1911) 43,253. 

HADDOCK {Qadus wglefinus), fish found plenti- 
fully in N. hemisphere; belongs to Cod {q.v.) family; 
.length of male, c. 2 ft., of female (which lays about 
one million pelagic eggs), c. 15 inches; h.-fismng is an 
important Brit, industry. 

HADDON HALL, fine example of O.E. baronial 
mansion, on the Wye, near Bakewell ; associated with 
Dorothy Vernon ; owned by Duke of Rutland. 

HADEN, SIR FRANCIS SEYMOUR (1818-1910), 
Eng. surgeon and artist ; pres, and part founder of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers ; stands in the fore- 
most rank of etchers, and author of numerous works 
on etching. 

HADENDOA, tribe of African nomads of the 
Suakin district. Osman Digna belonged to the tribe. 

HADERSLEBEN, Dan. HADBBSLav (66® 16' N.. 
0® 10' E.)» seaport town* Sohleiwig-Holstein, 
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on inlet of Little Belt; iron foundries. Pop. 
(1910) 13,000. 

HADES, see Hell. 

HADING, JANE (1859- ), Fr. actress ; has 

played with Coquelin ; aohieyed mat success in Le 
MaUre de forgta. La Chdtdaintf Lt V^/mumond^ etc. 

HADJ, Hajj, Arabic name for the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the person performing it being afterwards known 
as Hadji. Pilgrimages to Jerusalem are also so called. 

HADLEIGH (62* 2' N., 0* 68' E.), market town, 
Suffolk, England ; corn mills, malt-houses. Pop. (1911) 
3201. 

HADLEY (42? 22' N., 72* 36' W.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on Connecticut ; tobacco factories. 

HADLEY, ARTHUR TWINING (1856- ), 

Amer. pol. economist; pres., Yale University (1899); 
wrote Railroad transportation^ its History and Laws 
(1886). 

HADLEY, JAMES (1821-72), Amer. scholar; 
author of a noted Ok. Grammar (1860), Introdiiciion 
to Roman Law, etc. 

HADRAMUT (18* N-, 60* E.), district along S. 
coast of Arabia from Yemen on W. to Oman on 
E. ; narrow belt of land, chiefly mountainous ; many 
wadis, or valleys, without running water, oxcent after 
rains; country irrigated by wells. Main proauctions 
are wheat, millet, indigo, dates, and tobacco. Chief 
towns — Shibam, Tarim, Keshin, and Makalla. Shrines 
of Kabr Salih and Kabr Hud visited by pilgrims. 
Pop. c. 150,000. 

HADRIAN, Ptjbijtjs .Elius Hadriantts (76-138 
A.D.), emperor of Rome. After distinguishing him- 
self in wars in Dacia and holding various important 
oflices of state, he succeeded lYajan as emperor in 117; 
soon afterwards he gave up his claim to Armenia, and 
made peace with Parthians, to whom he retransferred 
Assyria and Mesopotamia. He spent several years of 
his reign in visiting all the provinces of his empire, and 
in course of his first journey, which ho began c. 119, 
he visited Britain, where he caused a wall, Hadrian’s 
Wall, to be built between Bowness-on-Solway and 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, to secure Rom. provinces to the 
S. from incursions of Caledonians. The wall was 
repaired by Severus and considerable portions remain. 
He lived for some time at Athens, where he built 
magnificent temple ; founded Elia Capitolina on site 
of Jerusalem ; put down Jewish insurrection, 134. 

Bury, Students' Roman Empire (1893). 

HADRUMETUM (c. 36* 50' N., 10* 30' E,), ancient 
city, N. Africa ; on E. coast Timisia ; originally a 
Phcsnician and later a Rom. colony ; site now partly 
occupied by modem Susa. 

HAECKEL, ERNST HEINRICH (1834- ), 

Grer. biologist ; prof, of Zool. at Jena. His biological 
achievements he in two main directions: minute 
systematic classification, and general biological 
philosophy. In the first he has pub. masterly mono- 
graphs on several divisions of protozoa, sponges, and 
coslenteratas ; in the second are his * gastrssa,’ 
theory of development, emphasis of zoological evolu- 
tion, and support of a chemico-physical or mechanical 
explanation of the phenomena of life. 

lAfe, by Bolsche (Eng. trans. by Joseph M‘Cabe, 
1906). 

nicDUI, Edui, Gallic people dwelling between Sadne 
and Loire ; gave allegiance to Julius Csasar. 

HJEMATITE, or Hematite (Ger. Bdmin, blood), a 
distinct iron ore of fibrous structure, consisting chiefly 
of peroxide iron, and found in Cumberland, Lancashire, 
in Spain, Scandinavia, and near Lake Superior. There 
are two varieties, red and brown, the former being 
variety of red oxide, and giving the name on account 
of its olood-like colour. 

HJEMATOGELE, collection of blood in the tunica 
vaginalis of the testis or in the spermatic cord, due to 
injury or, rarely, to malignant oisease ; treatment is 
rest, cold wet (uessings or ice-bag to promote absorp- 
tion» or, in ohronic oases, a slight operation to remove 
the olot may be neoessary. 


HJBMATOXYXilN, see LOOWOOD. 

HEMATOZOA, parasites in blood, €,g, Gregarines, 
Bilharzia, Nematodes, See Sfobozoa, Nbmatoda, 
Bilhabziosia 

H JEMATURIA, see Kidney, HiBMORRUAOE. 

HJEMOGLOBIN, see Blood. 

HJCMOPHILIA, hereditary condition, transmitted 
through the females, who are not subject to it, to the 
males of the next generation, oharacterised by a 
tendency to severe bleeding from very slight wounds 
or for no apparent reason at all, especially from the 
nose, mouth, or bowel. It is believed to be due to 
decrease of the coagulability of the blood, and is 
treated by internal administration of calcium chloride, 
and by applying suprarenal extract locally. 

HEMOPTYSIS, see HAMORBTfAou. 

HEMORRHAGE, the escape of blood from a 
blood vessel ; in bleeding from an artery, bright red 
blood spurts in jets, keeping time with the beating of 
the heart; in bleeding from a vein, dark blood flows 
steadily; and in capillary bleeding, the blood oozes 
from a raw-looking wound surface. Bleeding into the 
tissues is termed extravasation; bleeding from the 
nose, epistaxis; vomiting of blood, hoematemesis ; cough- 
ing up of blood from the air-passages, hcemoplj/sis ; the 
presence of blood in the urine, haematuria ; in the fasces, 
melasna. To arrest bleeding, pressure is applied to the 
bleeding point, or a tourniquet is tied round the limb 
between the bleeding point and the heart ; the applica- 
tion of cold, especially for an oozing wound, hot water 
(130* F. and over), porchloride of iron, or suprarenal 
extract, are also found to be valuable remedies. 

HEMORRHOIDS, Piles, a dilated condition of 
the veins of the lowest part of the rectum and the 
anus ; the former — internal piles — are covered with 
mucous membrane, the latter — external piles — are 
covered with sldn. The causes are consMpation, 
pregnancy, tumours of the pelvis or abdomen, or liver 
diseases obstructing the return of the venous blood. 
The treatment is to keep the bowels regular and open, 
rest, fomentations, astringent lotions, ointments, anol 
injections ; an operation may be necessary, especially 
for internal piles, in persistent cases. 

HEM08P0RIDIA, an order of Sporozoa which 
consists of highly specialised intracellular parasites 
living in the red blood corpuscles of vertebrates. The 
most important form economically is Laverania 
malarioe, causing the deadly malarial fever of the 
tropics. Its life cycle falls into two phases, asexual, 
in the human host, and sexual, in the intermediate 
invertebrate host, a mosquito of the genus Anopheles. 
The parasite is introduced into the human subject by 
the ‘ bite ' of an infected mosquito, which leaves a 
minute quantity of saliva in the wound. This saliva 
contains large numbers of minute sickle - shaped 
structures, the sperozoites, which enter the red blood 
corpuscles and become amoeboid. Each is then 
termed a trophozoite, and feeds and grows until mature. 
The nucleus then divides into a varying number of 
daughter nuclei, each of which becomes surrounded 
by a portion of the parental protoplasm forming a 
merozoUe. The merozoites are liberated into the blood 
plasma by the disintegration of the corpuscular host- 
cell, and repeat the stages initiated by the sporozoite. 
The result of continued repetition of this cycle is that 
the infected person soon becomes extremely feeble, 
and consequently the parasite prepares for its sexual 
phase by the formation of gametocytes, which are sausage- 
shaped structures termed crescents. If the patient is 
then bitten by an Anopheles the blood absorbed by 
the mosquito will contain all stages of the sporozoon. 
Of these onljr the gametocytes survive the action of the 
digestive juices, and they produce zygotes which bore 
through the wall of the ^t. These subdivide, pro- 
ducing a fresh generation of sporozoites, which recom- 
menoe the asexual part of the life-cycle if introduced 
into a second human host. 

HAETZER, LUDWIG, Hetzer (d. 1629), Swiss 
religions Reformer ; b. at Bisohofzell, Switzerland; 
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T^pudisted the ■aoramento; executed for heresy, 1629 ; 
pub. Ger. translation of Hebrew Prophets. 

HAFFKINE, WALDEMAH MORDECAI WOLFF 
(1860- ), bacteriologist to Indian Government ; b. 

Odessa; has done valuable original research in micro- 
biology, cholera, and plague. 

hAfIZ (d. 1389), the greatest of Persian lyric poets. 
His real name was Muhammad Shams ed-Din ; b. and 
d. at Shiraz, but little is known of his life. His book, 
or Divan, consists of ghazals (short odes), which, though 
sensuous in tone, are claimed to be mystical in mean- 
ing, and impregnated with Sufi philosophy. They are 
known by heart in Persia. Eng, trana. by McCarthy, 
Fayne, and others. 

HAGEDORN, FRIEDRICH VON (1708-64), Ger. 
poet ; writer of lyrics and verse fables of high quality. 

HAGEN (61* 22' N., 7* 28' E.), town, WestphaUa, 
Prussia; ironworks; textile industries. Fop. (1910) 
88.631. 

HAGEN, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH VON DER 

(1780-1866), ^r. philologist; edit, the Nibdungenlied 
(1810), Gottfried von Strasihurg, etc. 

HAGEN AU (48* 36' N., 7® 48' E.), town, on Moder, 
Alaace-Xjorraine, Germany ; cotton and wooUen in- 
dustries. Pop. (1910) 18,868. 

HAGENBACH, KARL RUDOLF (1801-74), Ger. 
theologian; prof, at Basel. 

HAGENBEGK, CARL (1844-1913), Ger. naturalist; 
world-famous importer of wild animals, whose head- 
quarters are at Stcllingen, near Hamburg. 

HAGERSTOWN (39* 36' N., 77* 44' W.), city, 
Maryland, U.S.A. ; machine shops ; Hour -mills. Pop. 
(1910) 16.607. 

HAGGADA, part of Talmud, which gives ethical 
and hist, commentary on and amplification of Bible ; 
to it is joined the luilakha, or legal exposition of the 
Scriptures ; it is of great literary value. 

HAGGAI, first Hebrew prophet after the return 
from Exile ; contemporary of Zerubbabol and Joshua, 
whom he was inspired^ to support in rebuilding of 
Temple, the reconstruction having been suspended for 
fourteen years. His prophecy dates from 620 b.o., and 
consists of four parts ; the first reproves apathy of the 
people in not carrying out the work ; the second gives 
an assurance that the new temple shall equal the glory 
of the former one ; the third promises blessing ; and 
fourth contains message of encouragement for Zerub- 
babel. H. is quoted in Hebrews 

Mi7U)r Prophets, vol. ii., Driver {The Century Bible). 

HAGGARD, SIR HENRY RIDER (1856- ), 

Eng. novelist ; author of King Solomon's 3finM( 1886), 
She (1887), and other highlv popular stories ; has also 
written on rural and agricultural questions. 

haggis, Scots pudding, consisting of sheep’s 
lung, heart, and liver, chopped fine, and mixed with 
oatmeal, suot, and spices ; boiled for three or more hours 
in a sheep’s stomach. 

HAGIOLOGY, as the critical study of lives of saints, 
has only existed for two cent’s, but collections of lives 
were made from time of Eusebius ; called menologies 
in Eastern and legendaries in Western Church : among 
important collections are Sanctorum priscorum patrium 
vita (pub. by Lippomano, 1660) and Vitas patrium (by 
Rosweyde, 1616). t \ 

HAGIOSCOPE. — (1) Slit in church wall to give 
view of altar to worshippers in transepts. (2) Kind of 
magic lantern. 

HAGONOY (14* 26' N., 120* 46' E.), town, PhiUp- 
pine Islands ; fertile region ; produces rice, Ind. com, 
and sugar ; woven fabrics. Pop. 20,000. 

HAGUE, The Hague, ’s Gbavekraob (62® 3' N., 
4 18 E.), capital of Netherlands; two miles from 
North Sea ; traversed by numerous canals ; royal 
palace, castle of Counts of Holland (Dutch Par- 
liament House), famous picture-gallery, museums, 
Carnegie {q-v.) Palace of Peace, fine Bosoh Park, etc. ; 
orimnally a hunting lodge of Counts of Holland, 
XlL cent, ; numerous Treaties arranged here ; Triple 
Alliance between England, Sweden, and Netherlands, 


1668 ; identified with peace moveoeent (famoue Peaoe 
Conferences, 1899, 1907) and seat of international 
arbitration courts ; peace between Austria, Spain, and 
Savoy, 1717 ; chief industries, copper and lead 
smelting, iron-foundries, printing-works, carriages, 
gold and silver la-je. Pop. (1911) 288,677. 

HAHN, AUGUST (1792-1863), Ger. divine ; author 
of Lehrbuch des Christlichen Qlaubens (1828), and other 
works. 

HAHNEMANN, SAMUEL CHRISTIAN FRIED- 
RICH (1765- 1843), Ger. physician ; made researches on 
drugs and their effects, and introduced the homeo- 
pathic method of treatment. 

HAHN-HAHN, IDA, COUNTESS VON (1806- 
80), Ger. novelist ; her stories are sentimental and 
deal chiefly with aristocratic life. The best are Ulrich, 
Or d fin Faustine, and Eudoxia (Eng. trans. of two last). 

HAIBAK (36® 16' N., 68® E.), town, Afghan- 
Turkeatan. 

HAIDA, small N. Amer. Indian tribe dwelling in 
Queen Charlotte Islands (British Clolumbia) ; skilled in 
various crafts. 

HAIDARABAD, see Hydbkabad. 

HAIDINGER, WILHELM KARL, RITTER VON 

(1796-1871), Austrian mineralogist and geologist; 
b. Vienna; came to live at Edinburgh, 1822; app. 
Counsellor of Nimes, 1840, and lectured on mineralogy, 
1843 ; discovered optical appearances known as 
* H.’s brushes.’ 

HAIDUK. — (1) Hungarian infantry soldier; term 
applied in XVI. cent, to mercenary soldiers who pro- 
tected frontiers against Turks, and received various 
privileges as reward. (2) Retainer.* 

HAIFA (32® 48' N., 36® 1' E.), seaport town, ancient 
Sycaminum, Syria, on Bay of Acre, at foot of Mt. 
Carmel. Pop. c. 12,000. 

HAIL MARY, see AvE Maria. 

HAILES, DAVID DALRYMPLE, LORD (1726- 
02), Scot, historian ; author of The Annals of Scot- 
land (1776-79), Antiquities of the Christian Church 
(1783), and other works. 

HAILEYBURY SCHOOL, SCO HERTFORD. 

HAILBHAM (60® 62' N., 0® 16' E.), market town, 
Sussex, England. Pop. 4000. 

HAILSTONES. — When water-drops, suspended 
in the air, are carried upward by air-currents there is 
a consequent fall in their temperature, and this may 
be BO great as to cause them to freeze. While h’s so 
formed are small they may still bo carried upward, 
and more water will condense upon them until they 
are so largo that they fall to the earth. 

HAIN AN,KiuNQ.cnow-FU ( 19®N., 109® 46' E. ), island 
in province of Kwang-tung, extreme S. of China, lying 
between China Sea and Gulf of Tong-king ; extending c. 
160 by c. 100 miles; capital, Kiung-chow (with port 
Hoi-how). Island is almost entirely agricultural ; centre 
and S. are mountainous, and earthquakes and typhoons 
occur ; there are good harbours ; exports molude 
timber, rice, and sugar. Pop. c. 2,600,000. 

HAINAU (61* 18' N., 16® 66' E.), town, Silesia, 
Prussia; gloves; scene of defeat of French by Prus- 
sians, 1813. Pop. (1910) 10,469. 

HAINAUT, Hainault (60® 30' N., 4® E.), province, 
Belgium ; surface generally level ; traversed W the 
Sambre, Scheldt, Dender, and Haine ; rich coal-fields ; 
fertile soil; agriculture and mining chief pursuit of 
inhabitants; capital. Mods. Area, 1437 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1910) 1,232,867. 

HAINBURG, Haimburg (48® 8' N., 16® 67' E.), 
town, on Danube, Austria-Hungary ; tobacco, needles. 
Pop. (1910) 7304. 

HAINICHEN (60® 68' N., 13® 6' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; centre of Ger. flannel manufacture. Pop. 
(1910) 7863. 

HAI-PHONG (20® 62' N., 106® 39' E.), seaport, 
Tong-king, Fr. Indo-China, on branch of Red River 
delta ; rice. Pop. 20,000. 

HAIR, a oharacteristio of all mammals, even if in 
some it is reduced to a few bristles on the lips, as in 
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vrhales. It !« a prodnot of the saperfioial skin or 
epidermis, is nourished by blood-vese«}8, and consists 
ox a spongy centre and a harder ouWr layer. In 
mammals, where to proservo life the temperature of 
the body must bo kept at a constant high pitch, the 
primary value of an external coating of hair lies 
generally in its retaining in its interstices a non- 
conducting layer of air, which conserves the heat 
gained at the expense of energy and cheeks excessive 
dissipation of heat by radiation. Obviously, the 
longer the hair the thicker will be the non-conducting 
layer of air, and the less will the animal be influ- 
enced by changes of temperature. So it is that in the 
animals of cold regions a long and close coat is the 
rule. Another elemental function of hair lies in 
keeping the body dry ; hence it is arranged in definite 
directions, so that the run of the hair will moat readily 
conduct rain off the animal. In the sloths, for example, 
conforming with their upside-down mode of life, it 
flows from belly to back, instead of in the opposite 
direction as in other animals. 

Hair simply as a warm coat occurs in many forms — 
sometimes as short, thick fur, as in seals, again as 
fine wool, as in sheep, or as a coarse, shaggy coat, as in 
goats, or still more coarsely, as bristles in pigs. Some- 
times it almost disappears, as in whales and dolphins, 
where a thick layer of blubber below the akin takes on 
the function of retaining warmth. 

Only one kind of hair may be present, as in the cat, 
but often the long, coarse, apparent over-hair is sup- 
plemented by a fine, soft, thick, under-fur, os in seals. 
It is this latter coat — the ‘ staple fur ’ — which renders 
its primary value to commercial fur, used for warm 
garments, rugs, or wraps ; but the over-fur — or ‘ fancy 
fur * — adds to the pelt the charm of character and 
beauty. This double coat is best developed in animals 
exposed to cold temperatures. Favourite furs are 
those of Carnivores — the martens of Northern America 
and Kurope, which include the most valuable Kuss. 
sable, the Arctic and Antarctic foxes, the ermine from 
Asia and Europe, and the fur seal of the Pacific. 
Chinchilla from Peru and Chile and Persian lamb 
afford examples of well-known furs from tropical 
regions. Unfortunately the trade names of many 
furs give little clue to their real character, e,g. * Baltic 
White Fox * and * Baltic Lynx ’ are made from the 
Arctic hare, ‘ French Ermine ’ from selected French 
coney skins, and ‘ Iceland White Fox ’ from White 
Tibet lamb. 

Hair, besides appearing in fur and wool, and as 
bristles, sometimes undergoes profound modifications. 
Thus in the hedgehog and porcupine, belonging to 
different orders, it develops into long, hard, and snarp 
spines, which are clearly specialised defensive structures. 

It should be mentioned that hair, like feathers, is 
seasonably moulted, and that the winter coat, which 
is thickest and warmest, often changes in northern 
animals to a colour matching or approaching that of 
the snow amongst which they move. 

Human Hair. — Human h. and beards are possibly 
sexual ornaments. Kaoial varieties are : curly or 
smooth, generally fair h. of Northern Europeans; 
crisp and short, woolly, very black h. of most negroes ; 
black coarse straight h. of Mongols, Chinese, Amer. 
Indians ; crinkly black h. of Australian Blacks. It 
was customary in the East to allow free ^owth to 
h. of the face, and Assyrian sculptures show long, 
elaborately curled beards. Egyptian faces were 
nearly clean shaved, with small, spade-liko projection 
from foot of the chin. Greece and Rome set up 
ideal for men of classic head with short h., usually 
curly, and clean-shaven face, while their women^s 
coiffures always showed shape of the skull, their lone 
h. being bound to the head by fillets and gathered 
up behind in teapot-handle shape. Celtio and Teutonio 
men cultivated h. and beard. The Normans intro- 
duced into England the fashion of shaving the back of 
the head from ear to ear, besides clean-shaven face, but 
by beginning of XII. oent. h. and beaid were grown to 


exaggerated length, while women wore long, thick 
plaits tied with ribbons and sometimes encased in 
coloured silks. 

The clean-shaven face recurred under the early 
Lancastrian kings ; Henry VII.’s reign was the time 
of the monstrous periwig^ and at the close of the XVIII. 
cent, after the classical revival which came to its height 
in the First Fr. Empire ; Early Victorian side-whiskers 
were introduced by the Count d’Oraay (g.o.). The 
beard was frequently dyed rod in time of Henry VIII. 
Under Elizabeth the ‘ cathedral ’ beard marked out 
a prelate, the ‘ spade * or ‘ stiletto ’ beard, a soldier. 
In the modem Brit- army moustaches are de rigwur^ 
while naval men are either clean shaven or wear beard 
and moustache. Short h. for men was introduced in 
1621 by Francis I. of Franco, and h. continued to be fairly 
short throughout tho century. At this time women 
ceased to wear their h. down their backs, and under 
Elizabeth the fashion set in of tier over tier of wired 
rolls, adorned with gems. Long, ‘ wanton ’ love-looks 
were fashionable for men in first half of XVII. cent., 
calling forth the Puritan Pr 5 mne’a Unlovelinesa of 
Lovt’Lockax and powdered periwigs were worn. 

Powder to conceal dust was a necessity of the elabor- 
ate modes, which obtained until the Fr. Revolution, 
when not only did simple head-dress become fashion- 
able, but a powder tax (1796) put an end to this becom- 
ing but filthy custom. The ‘ Roundheads ’ were 
distinguishable by their cropped polls. At the 
Restoration the great periwig came in, and under 
William III. it culminated and was succeeded by the 
Ramilie wig (called after the battle of 1706) and tho 
pigtail wig. In 1772 the Maccaroni Club was formed, 
and introduced the toupee (h. brushed straight up to 
great height) with curls at sides and tied with ribbon 
behind. Women meanwhile, who had cultivated grace- ^ 
ful ringlets (‘ heart-breakers ’) in late XVIL cent., 
commenced in XVIII. cent, to use enormous quantities 
of false h. stuffed with greased wool, pomaded, 
curled, wired, powdered, sometimes not readjusted 
for months, and the height grew from beginning of the 
cent, to tho close. Women imitated wio mascuhne 
toupee after 1772, and placed on top plumes and flowers 
till several feet were added to the stature, while long 
curls or short puffs adorned the sides of the face. This 
was the period, too, when grotesque ornaments, car- 
riages, tents, ships, were piled on the h. 

Chin, men shave their heads with the exception of 
one long tuft, which descends from tho crown in a 
pigtail, but since establishment of Chin. Republic pig- 
tails are no longer fashionable. Chin, women mait 
their h. in pigtail, but Jap. women comb it nigh 
above the head and place combs, flowers, fans, etc., in 
the elaborate erection. 

Human h. has high though varyii^ commercial 
value for sale for wig.s, etc. A good quality is obtained 
from tho peasants of Switzerland, Bavaria, and Brittany, 
a cheaper kind in great quantity from Chin, convicts. 
Chairs are stuffed with short horse-h. ; cloth is woven 
from long horse-h. and h. of goats, especially the 
Angora variety. Felt, for roofing and packing for pipes, 
is manufactured from cow-h. Artists* brushes are made 
from h. of camel and sable, clothes brushes from hog 
bristles. Its possession of h. is distinguishing mark of 
mammal See also Fub and Wool. 

HAIR-TAIL, small, tapering, tropical fish, with 
one fin (dorsal) ; occasional visitor to Cornish coast ; 
genus Trichiurus. 

HAIR-WORMS, see Nxmatoda and Nxuato- 
MOBPHA. 

HAITI, Hayti, (17* 37' to 20* N.. 68* 20' to 
74* 28' W.), second largest island in W. Indies (area, c. 
29,000 sq. miles), and separated from Cuba (the largest) 
by the Windward Passage and from Porto Rico by 
Mona Passage. Capital, Jrort-au-Prinoe. H. island is 
divided into two republics, H. in W. and Santo Domingo 
in £. Republio of H., ori^ally a Fr. colony, w^ 
formed, 1804. Langua^ of whites is French ; religion is 
R.C. In 1910 education was made compulsory. It 
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{> 08 ses 6 e 8 a small fleet and army. Surface is moun- 
tainous, ranges running to both coasts. Highest pt. 
Loma Tina (c. 10,300 ft.). These mountains are 
covered with pine, oak, and other forests — much 
valuable timber being produced. Rivers are not 
navigable. There are many large lakes. Earthquakes 
are frequent and hurricanes common ; climate is 
hot in low-lying parts. S. Domingo is an important 
town. Cotton, rice, maize, su^r, coffee are cultivated. 
H. is rich in minerals, gold, silver, iron, copper, etc., 
which are as yet undeveloped. H. was discovered by 
Columbus ; aboriginals were speedily exterminated by 
Spaniards ; negroes were introduced, many struggles 
between blacks and whites resulting. 

Government is by Commons (99 members elected 
for 3 years by community) and Senate (39 members 
chosen for 6 years by Commons from list drawn up 
by electors and President). Roth chambers choose 
president for 7 years. Payment of members 
obtains. 

Pop. of republic, c. 2,030,000 ; of island, c. 2,600,000. 

See Santo Domingo. 

HAJIPUR (25° 41' N., 85° 14' E.), town, Muzaffar- 
pur, Bihar and Orissa, India, on Gandak; has large 
river trade. Pop. 22,000. 

HAJJ, see Hadj, Muhammadan Institutions. 

HAKE {Mtrlucciua vulgarid)^ fish common in 
Atlantic and Mediterranean ; of predatory habits ; 
member of Cod (q.v.) family. 

HAKE, EDWARD (fl. 1679), Eng. satirist ; author 
of Newes out of Paules Churchyarde (1667), a rhymed 
satire on social abuses of the time. 

HAKE, THOMAS GORDON (1809-95), Eng. poet; 
Bometimo engaged in medical profession ; associated 
with the Rossetti circle ; his volumes include New Day 
^ Sonnets, Madeline. 

HAKKAS, very ancient native race now dwelling 
in Formosa and parts of S.VV. China. 

HAKLUYT, RICHARD (c. 1663-1616), Eng. 

geographer and ecclesiastic ; having taken orders, he 
held several livings and became archdeacon of West- 
minster (1602). He was early devoted to the study 
of navigation. He was the intimate friend of Drake, 
Raleigh, Gilbert, and others. His Divers Voyages 
appeared in 1682 ; and his monumental work. The 
Prxnci'pal Navigations, was pub. 1689-1000. Ho also 
wrote and trans. several minor works, and his unpub- 
lished MSS. were afterwards used by Samuel Purchas 
in his Pilgrims. 

HAKODATE (41° 47' N., 140° 61' E.), seaport. 
Island Yezo, Japan, on Bay of Hakodate ; exports 
sulphur, dried lish, rice. Pop. 87,876. 

HAL (60* 43' N., 4° 13' E.), town, on Sienno, 
Brabant, Belgium ; place of pilgrimage. Pop. 13,857. 

HALA (26° 48' N., 68° 27' E.), town, Hyderabad 
district, Sind, India ; pottery. Pop. 6000. 

HALAESA (c. 38° N., 14° 16' E.), ancient town, 
N. coast of Sicily. 

HALBERSTADT (61° 64' N., 11° 3' E.), town, 
Saxony, Germany; XIV. -cent, cathedral; sugar, 
cigars, machinery. Pop. (1910) 46,397. 

HALBERT, Halbbrd, military weapon, con- 
sisting of an axe-like head, and spike, fixed on a long 
polo, being a combination of the bill and pike ; first 
used in England in reign of Edward IV. ; was commonly 
employed during reign of Henry VII, ; did not fall 
into disuse until reign of George HI. 

HALDANE, JAMES ALEXANDER (1768-1851), 
Scot, preacher ; b. Dundee ; ed. Edinburgh ; entered 
East India Co. *8 service, and rose to be captain ; left 
the sea about 1796 and became an itinerant preacher 
in Scotland ; subsequently (1799) became head of 
a Congregational body in Edinburgh ; in later years 
adopts Baptist doctrines. 

HALDANE, RICHARD BURDON, VISCOUNT 
H. OP GLOAN (1866- ), Brit, statesman ; educated 

Edinburgh and Heidelberg Universities ; barrister, 

n ; Liberal M.P., East Lothian (1885); Secretary 
ar (1905-12); Viscount and Ix^ Chancellor 


(1912); reorganised army, and created Territorial 
Force; has written on philosophy; on authority on 
explosives. 

HALDANE, ROBERT (1764-1842), Soot, theo- 
logian ; served in navy during Fr. 'war, then devoted 
himself to religion ; helped to form ‘ Soo. for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel.’ 

HALDIMAND, SIR FREDERICK (1718-91), 
Brit. gen. of Swiss birth ; entered Brit, military service 
and served with distinction in America ; Gov. -Gen. of 
Canada (1778-85). 

HALE, EDWARD EVERETT (1822-1909), Amor, 
author and joumahstand Unitarian minister; used his 
realistic stylo in anti -slavery interest. Short tales, and 
Ten Times One is Ten (1870), Philip Nolands Friends 
(1876), Memories of 100 Years (1902). Complete edit., 
10 vols., 1899-1901. 

HALE, JOHN PARKER (1806-73), Amer. states- 
man, Democrat, and pioneer Abohtionist; lYce Soil 
candidate for presidency, 1862 ; faithfully supported 
Union and Lincoln. 

HALE, SIR MATTHEW (1609-76), famous Eng. 
judge and chief justice ; took no part in Civil War ; 
justice of Common Pleas, 1663 ; chief baron of Ex- 
chequer, 1660 ; Chief Justice of England, 1671 ; wrote 
numerous works on la w and history ; many of his 
collected MSS. at Lincoln’s Inn library. 

HALE, NATHAN (1766-76), Amor, soldier; 
celebrated for his daring in the Amer. War of Inde- 
pendence ; seized as a spy, and hanged. 

HALE, WILLIAM GARDNER (1849- ), 

Amer. scholar ; author of The Anticipatory Subjunc- 
tive in Greek and Latin, The Sequence of Tenses in 
Latin, etc. 

HALEBID (13° 13' N., 76° 2' E.), village, state of 
Mysore, S. India ; on site of J^orasamudra, ancient 
Hoysala capital. 

HALECIUM, see under Hydromkdusjs. 

HALES, JOHN (1684-1656), Eng. author; his 
political writings include Declaration of the Succession 
of the Crowne Imperiall of Inglande, Discourse of the 
Common Weal, etc. 

HALES, STEPHEN (1677-1761), Eng. physi- 
ologist and inventor ; curate of Teddington in J^ddlesex ; 
made investigations in plant and animal physiology 
and on gases ; on treatment of stone in bladdor and 
kidneys ; devised a ventilating machine, and a process 
for distilling sea-water. 

HALESOWEN (52° 28' N., 2° 3' W.), market 
town, Worcestershire, England ; largo iron and steel 
works. Pop. 4057. 

HALEVI, JUDAH BEN SAMUEL (d. 1140), 
Span. -Hebrew poet ; famed for religious poems. 

HALfiVY, JACQUES FRANCOIS FROMENTAL 
£LIE (179^1862), Fr. composer; real name, Levi; 
chief operas: La Juive, Les Mousquetaires de la Heine. 
Musical author. 

HALfiVY, LUDOVIG (1834-1908), Fr. dramatist 
and novelist; chiefly associated with Henri MeiUiac. 
They wrote the libretti for operas by Offenbach and 
Bizet {La Belle Hilene, La Grains Duchesse de Qirolstein, 
Carmen, etc. ), Froufrou, and other plays. His 
successful novels include U Abb Constantin and La 
Famille Cardinal. 

HALIAEtus, Sea-Eaolk, see Hawk Family. 

HALIBURTON, THOMAS CHANDLER (179^ 
1866), Anglo-Canadian humorist; famed for his 
Sam Slick satirical stories ; was a Nova Scotian judge ; 
later M.P. for Launceston, England. 

HALIBUT {Hippoglossus vulgaris), large flat fish 
of predatory habits, found in N. hemisphere; dis- 
tinguished by large mouth, right-sided eyes, and narrow- 
ness of body ; length, 2-6i ft. ; female lays up to five 
million pelagic eggs. 

HALICARNASSUS, modern BudbxTN (37° N., 
27° 20' E.), ancient Gk. city, Caria, Asia Minor, on 
Ceramic Gulf ; site of the world-famous mausoleum, 
built 362 B.a, fragments of the sculptured decoration 
of which are now in the Brit. Museum. 
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BALICBONDRZA, see under Sponges. 

BALICZ (49* T N., 24* 43' E.)» town, on Dniester, 
Austria-Hungary; salt and soap. Pop. (1910) 4957. 

HALIPAX.H1) (63* 43' N., 1* 52' W.) town, on 
Calder, W. Riing, Yorkshire, England; ohiel in- 
dustry is wooUen ; carpets, cotton, iron, steel are 
manufactured ; good communication with ports at 
Hull and Liverpool ; XII. -cent, church (St. John), 
Akroyd Museum, Cloth Hall. Pop. (1911) 101,566. 
(2) (44* 38' N., 63® 36' W.) capital. Nova Scotia; 
terminus of C.P.U. and Intercolonial Railway; 
machinery, boots and shoes, cotton, woollen goods ; 
harbour one of greatest in the world ; scat of Dal- 
housie Univ., R.C. abp., and Anglican bp. ; largo sea 
trade, especially in nsh, apples, lumber ; suburb, 
Dartmouth, stands on opposite side of harbour. X*op. 
(1911) 46,000. 

HALIFAX, CHARLES MONTAGU, EARL OF 

(1661-1716), Eng. politician and poot. Lord of 
Treasury, 1692; raised loan of £1,0^,000, creating 
National Debt; foundation of Bank of England due 
to him, 1694 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1694 ; re- 
formed coinage, 1696 ; First Lord of Treasury, 1697 ; 
auditor of Exchequer, 1699 ; again First Lord of Trea- 
sury, 1714 ; collaborated with Prior in Country Mouse 
and City Mouse. 

HALIFAX, GEORGE MONTAGUE DUNK, 2ND 
EARL OF (1710-71), Brit, administrator; pres., 
Board of Trade (1748) ; Lord-Lieut. of Ireland (1761) ; 
accused by H. Walpole of political jobbery. 

HALIFAX, GEORGE SAVILE, 1ST MAR- 
QUESS OF (1633-95), Eng. politician and author; 
b. Thornhill, Yorkshire. M.P., 1660 ; cr. peer, 1667 ; 
P.C., 1672; supported Test Act, 1673, and Habeas 
Corpus Act, 1679 ; opposed bill excluding James, 
Duke of York, from succession, 1680 ; Tjord Privy 
Seal, 1682. Under James II. ho became pres, of council 
in 1686, but shortly afterwards was dismissed from 
office and from Privy Council ; was one of the com- 
missioners sent by James II. to arrange terms with 
William of Orange ; but after king’s flight he assumed 
control of public affairs and transferred his allegiance 
to the Prince, to whom he offered the crown ; held 
office as Lord Privy Seal in early part of William’s 
reign, but retired in 1690, and died five years later. 
H. was author of a famous pamphlet entitled Letter to 
a Dissenter, which he wrote in lo87 ; among his other 
works are his Character of King Charles 11. and his 
Character of a Trimmer ; in latter ho defends and 
explains his policy of maintaining balance of power 
between the two political parties of the state, to which 
the apparent inconsistency of his conduct, and the 
consequent application to him of the name of trimmer, 
were due. 

Foxcroft, Life and Letters (1898). 

HALIOTIS, tropical and sub-tropical gasteropod 
with auricular shell, which is prized for its mother-of- 
pearl. See Abalonb, Gasteropoda. 

HALKETT, HUGH, FREIHERR VON (1783- 
1863), Brit. gen. ; distinguished in Hanoverian army, 
in Peninsular War, at Waterloo, and in Dan. War, 1848. 
Bro., Sir Colin Halkett (1774-1866), Brit, gen., 
served in Hanoverian army. 

HALL — (1) Schwabisch-Hall (49® 6' N., 9* 43' 
E.), town, Wiirttemberg, Germany ; salt-works. Pop. 
(1910) 9321. (2) Bad-Hall (48® 2' N., 14® 10' E.), 
town. Upper Austria ; mineral springs. 

HALL, in modem usage is the name given to a 
mansion ; large public building, such as ‘ Guildhall,’ or 
*town hall’; large room within a building, used for 
assemblies, etc. ; and the entrance-room of ahouse. In 
earlier times it was the principal apartment in a castle, 
mansion, coll. , etc. Fine examples are W ostminster H., 
and Christ Ch., Oxford. 

HALL, BASIL (1788-1844), Brit, naval officer; 
wrote Voyages and Travels (1831-40), and other works 
of traveL 

BALL, CARL CHRISTIAN (1812-88), Dan. 
politician ; b. Christianshavn, Denmark ; entered 
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R^sforsamlung, 1848, and became Liberal leader ; 
minister of public worship, 1864; pres, of oouncil, 
1857 ; foreign minister, 1858 ; failed to establish 
constitution ; retired after succession of (Christian IX. ; 
minister of public worship, 1870. 

HALL, CHARLES FRANCIS (1821-71), Amer. 
explorer ; commanded the U.S. Polar Expedition (1871 ) ; 
spent several years among the Eskimos, and pub. 
Arctic Researches and Life among the Esquimaux (1864). 

HALL, CHRISTOPHER NEWMAN (1810-1902), 
Eng. Nonconformist minister; was a popular preacher 
and temperance advocate ; his Come to Jesus, The 
Call of the Master, and other works had a wide circula- 
tion. 

HALL, EDWARD (c. 1498-1647), Eng. lawyer; 
wrote ‘ Hall’s Chronicle,’ or, more properly. The Union 
of the Tvx) Noble Families of Lancaster and York, in- 
valuable for information about Henry VIIT.’s reign ; it 
was completed by Grafton. 

HALL, FITZEDWARD (1825-1901), Amor. Ori- 
entalist ; prof, of Sanskrit, King’s Coll., London ; edit, 
the Vishnupurdna. 

HALL, JAMES (1793-1868), Amer. judge and 
author ; wrote Legends of the West, The Wilderness and 
the War-Path, Sketches of the West, etc. 

HALL, JOSEPH (1674-1666), Eng. ecclesiastic 
and satirist ; b. at Ash by-de-la- Zouch ; dean of Wor- 
cester, 1616 ; deputy to Synod of Dort, 1627 ; bp. of 
Exeter, 1627 ; supported Laud’s ecclesiastical poacy ; 
attacked by five Puritans, who wrote under name 
‘ Smeotymnuus ’ ; and carried on dispute with Milton. 
Bp. of Norwich, 1641 ; imprisoned during Long Parlia- 
ment, and was expelled from his see, 1643. H. wrote 
Virgidemiarum and other works. 

HALL-MARKS, the mark placed on gold or silver 
articles to indicate the quality of the gold or silver ; 
e.g. in the case of gold, a crown and the number 22 indi- 
cate that the article is of 22 carat gold, i.e. contains 
22 parts of gold out of 24. On silver ware the marks 
of Britannia and a lion passant indicate respectively 
that the articles are of 11 oz. 10 dwt., and 11 oz. 

2 dwt. fineness, showing the proportion of pure silver 
in I lb. (=12 oz.) of the metals thus marked. Hall- 
marks on silver plate were introduced in the XIIL 
cent, by the Eng. Gild of Gold- and Silversmiths ; 
these wore the lung’s mark, the maker’s mark, and 
the year’s mark. In addition, various provincial towns 
have their own assay marks. The lion passant was 
introduced in 1664 ; ^rom 1784 to 1890 the sovereign’s 
portrait was used. 

HALL, MARSHALL (1790-1867), Eng. physician 
and physiologist; practised medicine in Nottingham, 
and Later in London ; carried out important experi- 
ments on nervous system, and introduced new method 
for resuscitation of the apparently drowned ; author of . 
many medical and scientific works. 

HALL, ROBERT (17W-1831), Eng. Baptist 
minister ; b. at Arnesby, Leicestershire ; wrote Christi- 
anity consistent with the Love of Freedom (1791), Apology 
for the Freedom of the Press (1793) ; fine pulpit orator. 

HALL, SAMUEL CARTER (1800-89), Eng. jour- 
nalist ; founded The Art Journal ; his wife was a 
popular writer of fiction. 

HALL, WILLIAM EDWARD (1835-94), Eng. 
legal writer ; famed for his valuable Treatise on IrUer- 
national Law (1880) and other legal works. 

HALLAM, HENRY (1777-1859), great Eng. his- 
torian ; b. at Windsor ; ed. Eton and Oxford ; wrote 
three great works, which are still standard authorities : 
View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages ( 1818) ; 
Constitutional History of England from Accession of 
Henry VII. to Death of George 11. (1827); Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe in the X V., X VI., and X VIL 
Centuries (1838-39). His s., Arthur Henry H., who d. 
in 1833, is subject of Tennyson’s In Memoriam. H. 
advocated the abolition of slave trade; was elected 
Fellow of Royal Soo. 

HALLAM, ROBERT (d. 1417), bp. of Salisbury, 
1407 ; Eng. representative at Council of Constaaoe, 
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1414, supporting Conciliar party, deposition of Pope 
John XXIII. , and Church reform. 

HALLE-AN-DER-BAALE (62® 6' K, 8® 22' E.), 
town, Prussian Saxony, Germany ; cathedral and 
famous university, founded 1694, 2600 students; salt- 
works. Pop. (1910) 180,406. 

HALLE, SIR CHARLES (1819-96), pianist and 
conductor; b. Hagen (Westphalia); settled in Eng- 
land, 1848 ; knighted, 1888; m. Norman Neruda, 
famous violinist. 

HALLECK, HENRY WAGER (1816-72), Amer. 
general and lawyer, possessed brilliant administrative 
powers, and was a prominent figure during the period 
of the Civil War ; pub. Elements of Military Art and 
Science (1846), International Law (1861), and other 
legal works. 

HALLELUJAH, ALLELUIA (Hob. * Praise the 
Lord *), exclamation of religious praise or exaltation ; 
Psalms 113-118, called H., in R.C. Church, as song of 
gladness, not used throughout Lent. 

HALLER, ALBRECHT VON (1708-77), Swiss 
anatomist, physiologist, pathologist, botanist, and 
poet ; after wide course of study he practised as 
ph3rsioian at Bern, and became prof, of Medicine, 
Anatomy, Bot., and Surgery at Gottingen (1736), estab- 
lishing a botanic garden, anatomical museum, school 
of obstetrics, etc. ; returned to Born as a magistrate ; 
his most valuable researches are in physiology and 
bot., and he took a prominent part in the literary 
movement of the time, writing three political romances 
and descriptive lyrical and other poems. 

HALLEY, EDMUND (1666-1742), Eng. astron- 
omer; ed. Queen’s Coll, 0:]dord; stayed at St. Helena, 
1676-78 ; made catalogue of stars of S. hemisphere 
and arranged them in constellations ; discovered (1682) 
comet which bears his name, and correctly predicted 
its return in 1769 ; made astronomer-royal, 1719. 

HALLGRlMSSON, JONAS (1807-44), Icelandic 
lyrical poet ; the moat prominent figure in the modem 
lit. of his country. 

HALLIDAY, ANDREW (pseudonym for Andrew 
Halliday Duff) (1830-77), Eng. playwright and 
journalist ; noted for Dickens adaptations and light 
essays. 

HALLIWELL-PHILLIFPS, JAMES ORCHARD 

(1820-89), Eng. scholar ; his works include an edit, of 
Shakespeare (1863-65), Life of S. (1848), Dictionary 
of Old English Plays (1860), etc. 

HALLOWE'EN (Oct. 31), the Eve of AU Saints’ 
Day ; usually devoid to merry-making and divination. 

HALLSTATT (47® 34' N., 13® 38' E.), village. 
Upper Austria, Austria-Hungary ; salt-mining centre. 

HALLUCINATION, term applied to a false appre- 
ciation of sense impressions, the individual believing 
that a sense-organ has received an impression from 
some object which has in reality no physical existence ; 
the h. may involve any of the senses, but most 
commonly it is auditory or visual, due to the more 
striking character of such impressions and to the 
more constant use of the ears and eyes ; the h. may, 
in rare cases, involve two senses. H’s may be experi- 
enced by certain individuals under conditions of quite 
normal health and sanity, to which no precise cause 
can be assigned ; they may be experienced under 
conditions differing but slightly from the normal, as 
when one or other of the senses has been subjected to 
a strain, or when the body has been in want of food 
for a considerable period, or when an individual is 
under the influence of certain drugs, e.g. opium or 
Indian hemp, or in the transitional state between 
sleep and waking, or in a state of hypnosis (see 
Hypnotism), or under conditions of intense emotional 
excitement ; they may be experienced when the body 
or mind is in a diseased condition, as in diseases of 
the heart, lungs, or abdominal organs, or in delirium 
tremens, hysteria, or epilepsy, as well as in conditions 
of more advanced mental disease, melancholia, mania, 
monomania, and other forms of insanity. 

Normally the brain-cells register impressions of 


objects which they have received from the sense- 
organs, and these can be recalled by the memory end 
distinguished from new impressions on the sense- 
organs; the physiological explanation of h. is that, 
under the various conditions enumerated above, im- 
ressions are called up from the brain-cells where they 
ave been registered, but the mind does not realise 
that they are old impressions, and they are experienced 
as new impressions upon the sense-organs. See 
Insanity. 

Podmore, Modem Spiritualism (1902). 

HALLUIN (60® 47' N., 3® 8' W.), fortified town, 
Nord, France ; textiles. Pop. 16,600. 

HALM, CARL FELIX (1809-82), Gcr. scholar; 
famed for critical editions of Cicero and other Lat. 
authors. 

HALMAHERA (1® N., 128® E.), island of the 
Dutch East Indies, E. of Celebes ; area, c. 6800 sq. 
miles; consists of four peninsulas, each traversed by 
a mountain chain from 3000 to 4000 ft. high, with 
several active volcanoes ; produces sago, spices, cocoa- 
nuts; Xiongs in part to the sultanate of Ternate; 
chief town, Gilolo. Pop. c. 100,000. 

HALMSTAD (66® 39' N., 12® 49' E.), seaport, 
Sweden, on Cattegat; breweries, cloth manufactures; 
exports granite. Pop. (1911) 18,297. 

HALO, a luminous circle around sun or moon, caused 
by refraction of light passing through ice-crystals sus- 
pended in the atmosphere ; true h’s are large circles 
of definite diameters, 45® and 92°, which are ^Idom 
both seen together ; usually whitish, but occasionally 
exhibit prismatic colours, red being on inside ; smaller 
coloured circles sometimes seen round the moon are 
due to diffraction of light by cloud or mist. 

HALO, originally a circular metal plate to preserve 
heads of statues ; adopted by Christian artists as 
symbol of holiness ; may bo cruciform, square, or stellate, 
but generally takes form of circle or ring ; found also 
in early Oriental paganism. 

HALOGENS are Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, and 
Iodine (9.V.). Each forms monobasic gaseous acid. 

HALS, FRANS (c. 1680-1666), Dutch artist; famed 
for portraits and genre subjects, in the latter of which 
he is one of the greatest of Dutch masters. He was par- 
ticularly successful in dealing with scenes of carousal, 
depicting laughter, etc. (e.g. The Laughing Cavalier). 
Fine examples of his work are in the galleries of Amster- 
dam and Haarlem. He was notorious for his drunken 
and disorderly life. His bro., Dirk H., and his s., 
Frans H., the Younger, were also artists of dis- 
tinction. 

Staley, Franz Hals (Mastorpiocea in Colour). 

HALSBURY,HARDINGE ST ANLEY GIFFARD, 
1st Earl of (1826- ), Brit. Conservative statesman ; 

Lord Chancellor, 1895-1905; M.P. for Launceston, 
1877-85; Solicitor- Gen., 1875-80; cr. Baron H., 1885; 
Earl, 1898; formerly hold large criminal practice; was 
engaged in Tichbome trial ; gave judgment in House of 
Lords (1904) in the appeal of Scot. Free Church against 
the Scot. U.F. Church ; led extreme * Die-Hard ’ party 
in Lords against Parliament Bill. 

HALSTEAD (61° 67' N., 0° 39' E.), market town, 
on Colne, Essex, England; silk and crape mill. Pop. 
(1911)6266. 

HAM (49® 46' N., 3® 2' E.), town, Somme, France ; 
noted mediffival castle. Pop. 3300. 

HAM, one of the sons of Noah (Genesis), founder of 
the Hamitio race, including the Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
and others. 

HAMAD AN (34° 65' N., 48® 20' E.), town, Persia, 
near foot of Mt. El vend ; important entrepOt of trade ; 
extensive manufactures of leather; contains tomb of 
Avicenna, and another, said to be that of Mordecai and 
Esther ; occupies site of ancient Ecbatana, Pop. c. 
40,000. 

HAMAH, or Hamath, famous Hittite city, re- 
ferred to in Bible, situated on the Orontes, about 100 
miles from Damascus; conquered by the Assyrians, 
Vm cent B.a 



HABIANN- 

HAMANN, JOHANN GEORG (1730-88) G«r. 
philosopher, * Wizard of the North’; ^end of Kant, 
Herder, Jacobi ; distinguished by originality of 
mysticism; defended spooiiio dogmas of Christianity, 
which is not credible without its mysteries ; held that 
Christian tenets are not to be proved, but inwardly 
experienced. 

HAMAH (60® 44' N., 11® 14' E.), smaU town, on 
Lake Mjosen, S. Norway; breweries, iron foundries. 
Pop. 6046. 

HAM As AH, a collection of brief Arabian poems, 
compiled by Abu Tam mam (807-32). The poems, 
which deal with fortitude, vaJour, and other virtues, 
number about 880, and are taken from the works of 
native poets from the earliest times down to the com- 
piler’s own period. The literary value of the collection 
IS considerable. Eng. trans. (selections) by Sir Charles 
Lyall (1885). 

HAMBURG (53° 33' N., 10° E.), free city and state, 
Germany, on north branch of Elbe ; second largest 
city of Ger. Empire ; greatest seaport and commercial 
town on Continent. The old town is intersected by 
canals (Fleeto) and is surrounded by fine shaded pro- 
menades. To N. lie two wide sheets of water, the 
Binnon- and Aussen-Alstor, separated by Lombard’s 
Briicko ; fashionable quarter surrounds Binnen-Alster. 
Docks on both sides of river cover huge area ; part of 
harbour is a free port. H. trades chiefly with Britain 
and America, also with Scandinavian, Russ., S. Amor., 
Easlem, and other ports ; chief imports are sugar, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, lard, rice, wine, herrings, skins, leather, 
wax, hemp, tobacco, jute, indigo, oils, rubber, coal; chief 
industries, food-stuffs, brewei ies, shipbuilding (including 
warships), ironworks, machinery, chemicals, fumitdre, 
musical and scientific instruments, and factories where 
above imports are treated. Little of mediaeval H. 
survives owing to great fire, 1842. Among chief build- 
ings are St. Peter’s, St. Nicholas, St. Michael’s churches, 
Rathaus, Kunst-halle, mtisoums, etc. H. has import- 
ant schools of navigation and commerce, and world- 
famous Zoological Garden. A Univ. is projected (1913). 

H. was founded by Charlemagne, 808 ; in mid-XIII. 
cent, formed Hanseatic League with Lubeck and 
Bremen; made free imperial city, 1510; joined 
Deutscher Bund, 1815; Nord-Deutschor Bund, 1866; 
Ger. Empire, 1871; and Zollverein, 1888; great 
cholera plague, 1892. H. State (area, 60,000 sq. 
miles) is a republic governed by Senate and House of 
Burgesses; sends one member to Bundesrat, three to 
Ger. Reichstag. Pop. (1010), city, 932,116; state, 

I, 014,664. F^e, Uamhurg (1908). 

HAMD ANI (d. X. cent. ), Arabian geographer ; 
wrote a Geography of the Arabian Peninsula. 

HAMELIN, FRANgOIS ALPHONSE (1796- 
1864), Fr. admiral and naval administrator ; was 
engaged in bombardment of Sebastopol (1854); as 
Minister of Marine was responsible for construction of 
the first ironclad, Oloire, launched 1869. 

HAMELN (52° 7' N., 9° 21' E.), town, Hanover, 
Prussia ; formerly fortified ; many quaint building.s 
associated with legend of the Pied Piper ; iron- and 
paper- works. Pop. (1910) 22,054. 

HAIHERLING, ROBERT (1830-98), Austrian 
poet ; wrote Der Konig von Sion ; Danton und 
Bcheapierre (drama). 

HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT (1834-94), 
Eng. artist and author ; wrote Etching and Etchers^ 
The IrUelleetual Life, and numerous other works of 
art criticism. 

HAMl, Khamil, or Komul (42® 46' N., 93® 30' E.), 
town. Eastern Turkestan ; important trading centre. 
Pop. 6000. 

HAMILCAR BARCA (d. 228 B.o,), Carthaginian 
l^eneral ; maintained Carthaginian rule against Romans 
m Sicily, 247-241 ; opposed Romans in Spain, c. 236- 
S^8 ; great military genius ; f. of Hannibal. 

HAMILTON (63^ N., 60® W.), river, Labrador, 
Canada ; flows intothe Atlantic through Hamilton inlet. 

HAMILTON.— (1) (43® 16' N., 79® 67' W.) city. 
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TOrt of entry, Ontario, Canada, on Burlington Bay, I^ke 
Ontario ; seat of an Anglican and of a R.C. bp. ; various 
educational institutions ; important railway centre and 
head of navigation ; centre of fruit and grain- 
producing region; extensive manufactures of iron 
implements; cotton and woollen goods. Pop. (1911) 
81,969. (2) (56° 47' N., 4° 3' W.) town, on Clyde. 

Lanarkshire, Scotland; near it is Hamilton Palace, a 
seat of the Duke of Hamilton ; in neighbourhood are 
remains of ancient castle of Cadzow; cliief industry, 
coal and iron mining. Pop. (1911) 38,644. (3) (37° 46' 
S., 142° 1' E.) town, Victoria, Australia; has fine 
racecourse : is centre of agricultural and pastoral 
district. Pop. (1911) 4900. (4) (39° 20' N., 84° 12' 
W.) city, Ohio, U.S.A., on Great Miami ; paper and 
flour mills ; iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 36,279. (6) 

(42° 48' N., 76° 34' W.) city. New York. U.S.A., on 
Chenango ; seat of Colgate LJniv. (Baptist) ; canneries, 
woollen industries. Pop. 4000. (6) (32° 10' N., 
64° 61' W.) capital of the Bermudas. 

HAMILTON, Scot, family, descended from Walter 
Fitz-Gilbert, a supporter of Bnice who was granted 
barony of Cadzow in return for his services ; his s. 
David was captured at Neville’s Cross, 1346, and was 
founder of chantry in Glasgow Cathedral, 1361. In 
1445 Sir James H. of Cadzow became Lord H., and in 
1503 hia a. James was cr. Earl of Arran. The second 
Earl of Arran was tutor to Mary, Queen of Scots, for 
whom his eldest s. James was proposed as husband. 
James afterwards lost his reason, and hia brother John, 
as head of family, became Ist Marquess of H. in 1699 ; 
he was accused of share in murder of Rogenta Lennox 
and Murray. 

James, 1st Duke of Hamit.ton (1606-49), 3rd 
marquess, obtained dukedom in 1643 ; served under 
Gustavus Adolphus, 1631 ; took part in disputes 
between Charles I. and Covenanters, and went to Scot- 
land with the Icing in 1641 ; for a short time he de- 
serted the Royalist cause and threw in his lot with 
Argyll, but was subsequently restored to favour. In 
1648 he commanded Scots army in England in support 
of king, but was defeated and captured at Preston, and 
executed in the following year. William, 2nd duke 
(1616-51), Royalist in Civil War, was mortally wounded 
at Worcester. James, 4th duke (1658-1712), opposed 
Union of Parliaments. James, 6th duke, m. Elizabeth 
Gunning. I’rosent duke (I3th) succ. 1895. Dukes of 
Abercorn are cadet branch of H. family, and Earls of 
Haddington also came from Walter FitzGilbert. 

HAMILTON, ALEXANDER (1757-1804), Amer. 
statesman and writer ; b. in Nevis Island, W. Indies ; 
entered busiuoss, 1769, but afterwards went to coll, at 
Now York ; on outbreak of Amer. War of Independence 
he wrote under pseudonym two political pamphlets of 
extraordinary talent, and soon afterwards received 
commission as captain of artillery ; acted as Washing- 
ton’s aide-de-camp, 1777-81 ; distinguished himself 
in field, 1781. Entering Congress, 1782, he took part 
in deliberations which culminated in the organisation 
of federal constitution. IL accepted office as Sec. of 
Treasury under Washington in 1789, and displayed 
great financial talent ; established a National Bank 
and reorganised tariff on protective basis ; retired 
from office in 1795. In 1798 H. was once more in the 
field, holding command, under Washington, of army, 
which had been called out from fear oi Fr. invasion ; 
after Washington’s death in 1799 he became com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and one of leaders of 
Federalist parly. He subsequently quarrelled with the 
other leader, John Adams (gf.v.), and their dispute 
contributed to the downfall of the party. In 1804, 
a duel was forced upon him by Aaron Burr ; he was 
mortally wounded and died next day. H. was author of 
Tlw F^ralistf a series of brilliant essays on constitu- 
tional law of Amorioa ; and Report on Manufaeturea, a 
celebrated economio treatise which is still quoted by 
advocates of protective tariff. 

Oliver, Alexander Hamilton (1906). 

HAMILTON, ANTHONY (1646-1720), Fr. author; 
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^ndson or Earl of Aberoom ; exile in France ; famous 
tor Mimoirea of his bro. -in-law, Comte de Gramont. 

HAMILTON, ELIZABETH (1768-1810), Brit, 
author ; wrote The Cottagers of Olerihumie (1808), and 
several educational and hist, works. 

HAMILTON, EMMA, LADY (c. 1766-1816), was 
the humbly bom and beautiful wife of Sir William H., 
ambassador at Naples ; principally remembered as 
mistress of Nelson ; subject of many pictures by 
Romney ; d. in poverty at Calais ; Life, by Sichel. 

HAMILTON, GAIL, pseudonym of Maby Abigail 
Dodos (c. 1830-96), Amer. author ; wrote Woman's 
Wrongs (1868), etc. 

HAMILTON, SIR IAN STANDISHMONTEITH 

(1863- ), Brit, soldier ; General Officer Command- 

ing-in-Chief Mediterranean and Inspector-General 
Oversea Forces since 1910. 

HAMILTON, JAMES (1769-1831), Eng. teacher of 
languages ; discarded grammar and used an interlinear 
word-for-word trans. ; method is explained in his Prin- 
ciples, Practices, and Results of the Hamilton System ( 1829). 

HAMILTON, JOHN (c. 16J1-71), Scot, ecclesiastic; 
was abp. of St. Andrews; hanged, at Dumbarton, for 
complicity in the Damley murder. 

HAMILTON, PATRICK (1604-28), Soot, theo- 
logian; became Prot., meeting Luther and other re- 
formers ; on liis return to Scotland burnt as a heretic. 

HAMILTON, ROBERT (1743-1829), Scot. poUtical 
economist, whoso National Debt throw new light on 
problems of finance. 

HAMILTON, THOMAS (1789-1842), Scot, author; 
wrote Anruils of the Peninsula Campaign (1829). 

HAMILTON, WILLIAM (1704-64), Soot. Jacobite 
and poet ; wrote The Braes of Yarrow. 

HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM (1730-1803), Brit, 
diplomatist and antiquarian ; envoyat Naples ; his wife 
became the mistress of Lord Nelson. 

HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1788- 
1866), Soot, philosopher ; ed. Balliol CoU., Oxford ; 
called to Soot. Bar, 1813, but devoted most of his time 
to learning and research ; app. prof, of Civil History at 
Edinburgh, 1821, and of Logic and Metaphysics, 1836 ; 
pub. Philosophy of the Unconditioned, 1829 ; edit. 
Reid’s works, 1846, and Discussions in Philosophy, Lit, 
and Education, 1852-53; thought Logic purely formal ; 
a follower of Aristotle, and widely read in philosophy, 
lit., and science. 

HAMILTON, SIR WILLIAM ROWAN (1805-66), 
Soot, mathematician ; b. Dublin ; brilliant linguist and 
mathematician. H. gained highest honours at Trinity 
CoU., Dublin, and was appointed (1827) prof, of Astron- 
omy there, and astronomer-royal ; knightod,[1836 ; pros, 
of Royal Irish Academy, 1837 ; made contributions 
to the higher branches of mathematics ; famed chiefly 
for his invention of the calculus of quaternions ; wrote 
Lectures on Quaternions, and Elements of Quaternions. 
Other works include General Method in Dynamics, 
Algebra as the Science of Pure Time, Memoirs on Discon- 
tinuous Functions. 

HAMIRPUR (26* 68' N., 80® 11' E.). town, capital 
of H. district, Allahabad, Brit. India; at junction of 
Betwa and Jumna ; cotton and grain. Pop. 7000. 

HAMITIC LANGUAGES AND PEOPLES.— 
Hamitio Lanouaobs are agglutinative or inflectional, 
and aro generally ^oiiped as the Ancient Egyptian, 
N. African, and Ethiopian or Cushite lan^ages ; of these 
the first are still represented by liturgy of Coptic Church, 
second by modem Berber dialects, and third by tongues 
spoken in Abyssinia and elsewhere. — Hamitio Peoples 
are generaUy classed as belonging to Caucasian family ; 
include Berbers of N. Africa, Ethiopians, Egyptians, 
and other races. They are generally dark in com- 
plexion and of fine physique. See Races op Makkind. 

HAMLET. — The story of Shakespeare’s CTeat 
trage(^ is derived from the Lat. history ox Denman by 
Saxo Grammaticus (end of XII. cent.), tot printed at 
Paris, 1514. It was subsequently included in Fra^ois 
de Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques (1670). An Eng. 
trans. from this source ]ater appeal^ under title of 


The Hisiorie of Hamblet, and this served as foundation 
of a play which was popular on London stage c, 1689. 
Shakespeare’s version was produced c. 1601-2. 

HAMLEY, SIR EDWARD BRUCE (1824r-93), 
Eng. gen. and author ; served in Crimean and Egyptian 
Wars; pub. The Operations of War (1866), The War 
in the Crimea (1891), and some novels. 

HAMLIN, HANNIBAL (1809-91), vice-pres. of 
U.8.A. during Civil War; took prominent part in 
Emancipation measures. 

HAMM (61® 40' N., 7® 60' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia, on Lippe ; iron foundries, wire- works ; 
thermal baths; ancient capital of Mark. Pop. (1910) 
43,668. 

HAMMAD AR-RAWIYA (fl. VIII. cent. A.D.), 
Asiatic who made collections of Arabian antiquities. 

HAMMER, tool consisting of a steel head, fixed 
generally on a wooden shaft, and used for striking 
purposes. The powerful ‘ steam-hammer,’ now 
Urgely used in engineering works, was invented by 
James Nasmyth, about 1840. 

HAMMER, FRIEDRICH JULIUS (1810-62), Ger. 
author ; wrote dramas, novels, and moral poems. 

HAMMERBEAM, in arch, name given to short 
horizontal beam, or cantilever, projecting from wall, 
and serving as support to Gothic timber roof. Tho 
roof in Westminster Hall is fine example of h. roof. 

HAMMERFEST (70° 40' N.. 23^ 30' E.), seaport 
town, Norway, on island of Klavo ; tho most northerly 
town in Europe ; exports fish, fish-oil, hides, and down. 

HAMMER-HEAD, see under Suabks and Dog 
Fishes. 

HAMMER -PURGSTALL, JOSEPH, FREI- 
HERR VON (1774-1856), Austrian Orientalist; 
voluminous translator and edit, of hist, and literary 
works from the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. 

HAMMERSMITH (61® 29' N., 0® 14' W.), borough, 
Middlesex, England ; on N. side of Thames, forming 
part of W. London. Pop. (1911) 121,603. 

HAMMER-THROWING, an athletic exercise 
which has been popular in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland from very early times. By modern rules a 
hammer weighing about 16 lb. is thrown from a re- 
stricted circle ; greatest distances thrown range from 
about 120 to 176 ft. 

HAMMER-TOE, condition in which a toe, usually 
the second, is bent so that the interphalangeal joint 
projects and is subjected to pressure by tho boot, 
accompanied by considerable pain and com forming. 
It is treated by excision of the joint, so that toe lies flat. 

HAMMOND (41® 37' N., 87® 30' W.), city, Indisna, 
U.S.A., on Calumet; meat-packing and iron industries. 
Pop. (1910) 20,926. 

HAMMOND, HENRY (1606-60), Eng. ecclesias- 
tic ; held various appointments during reign of Charles 
I., by whom he was greatly esteemed ; author of a 
Practical Catechism (1(^). 

HAMMURABI, see Babylonia (Law). 

HAMON, JEAN LOUIS (1821-74), Fr. painter 
who revived Renaissance detail, etc., in painting. 

HAMPDEN, JOHN (c. 1695-1643), Eng. politician ; 
entered Parliament, 1621 ; chiefly famous for his 
refusal to pay ship-money {q.v.) m 1637 ; his trial 
before Court of Exchequer resulted in judgment 
against him, 1638. He was a determined opwnent 
of Charles I., and a member of Short and Long Parlia- 
ments ; had share in prosecution of Strafford ; was 
one of five members impeached by Charles in 1642. 
On outbreak of Civil War he raised troops for Parlia- 
ment ; mortally wounded at Chalgrove Field, 1643. 

HAMPDEN, RENN DICKSON (1793-1868), 
Eng. ecclesiastic ; Bp. of Hereford (1847); author of 
Christ and the Spirit, Fathers of Greek Philosophy, 

HAMPDEN, VISCOUNTY OF, Robbbt Lord 
Tbbvob, great-great-grandson of John Hampden; 
cr. viscount, 1776; title extinct, 1824; Henry 
Boitvbrib William Brand became 1st viscount of 
2nd creation, 1884, after serving as speaker of 
House of Commons from 1872 ; tot to use ' Closure * 
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(1881); grandsoiit Thomafl Walter Brand, is 3rd 
viscount. 

HAMPDEN-SYDNEY (37* 15' N., 78* 28' W.), 
village, Virginia, U.S.A. ; seat of Hampden-Sydney 
CiolL (Presb^erian). 

HAMPOLE, HICHARD ROLLE DE, see Bollb. 

HAMPSHIRE, Southampton, Hants (61* N., 
1® 30' W.), county, S. England; bounded N. by Berk- 
shire, W. by Dorset and Wiltshire, S. by Eng. dnannol, 
E. by Surrey and Sussex. Isle of Wight, separated from 
mainland by Solent and Spithead, is included in county. 
On coast are Portsmouth Harbour, Southampton 
Water, Christchurch and Poole Bays ; inland are 
fertile valleys, hills, and woods ; crossed by Downs, 
highest points being Inkpen Beacon and Sidown Hill. 
W. of Southampton Water is New Forest ; remains 
of forests also at Bero, Woolmer, and Waltham 
Chace. Principal rivers, Lymington, Test, and Itchen, 
abound in trout. 

Chief towns : Southampton (ono of chief ports in 
kingdom), Portsmouth, Wincnester, Christchurch, 
Lymington, and Romsey ; seaside resorts at Bourne- 
mouth, Milford, Southsea ; and in Isle of Wight, Cowes, 
Ryde, Ventnor, and Newport ; Aldershot, military 
training centre. Sheep, cattle, and horse -rearing, fishing, 
shipbuflding, brewing, tanning are carried on. Most 
notable places of interest are Winche.stor Cathedral, 
Netley and Beaulieu Abbeys, St. Denys l^iory, castles 
of Hurst and Porchester, besides numerous beautiful 
mansions and many interesting churches. Isle of Wight 
contains Carisbrooke Castle and Quart Abbey. Pop. 
916,000. 

Hamp’^hire^ in Victoria County Histories. 

HAMPSTEAD (51® 33' N., 0® 11' W.), a N.W. 
district and residential suburb of London ; associated 
with® the names of Pope, Keats, Shelley, and many 
other men-of-letters ; H, Heath is a popular pleasure- 
ground. Pop. (1911) 85,510. 

HAMPTON.— (1) (37® N., 76® 26' W.) city, Virginia, 
U.S.A., at mouth of James River; contains Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute (for coloured pupils); 
ships fish and oysters. Pop. (1910) 5605, (2) (51® 25' 
N., 0® 24' W.) village, Middlesex, England, on Thames ; 
Hampton Courts a former royal residence, contains a 
fine gallery of paintings. Pop. (1911) 9221. 

HAMPTON ROADS (37® N., 77® W,), chaimel 
between Old Point Comfort and Sewell’s Point, 
through which James, Nansemond, and Elizabeth 
Rivers enter Chesapeake Bay. Fortress Monroe and 
fortified island of Rip Raps guard entrance from bay. 
Important commercial highway and chief centre of 
U.S. navy. Scene of naval battle (1862) between 
Federal warship Monitor and Confederate Virginia; 
first encounter in history between ironclads. 

HAMPTON, WADE (1818-1902), Amer. soldier; 
founder of * Hampton’s Legion,* which took part in 
the first battle of the Bull Run on Confederate side ; 
served at Oettyaburg and elsewhere ; gov. of S. Carolina 
(1877-79). 

HAMSTER, a member of Mouse Family (^'.v.). 

HANAPER, old name for wicker basket m which 
chancery documents were kept ; the modem word 
‘ hamper ’ is a corruption. 

HANAU (60® 9' N., 8® 65' E.), town, Hesse-Nassau, 
Prussia, on Main ; gold and silver work ; diamond- 
cutting ; scene of defeat of Bavarians by French, 1813. 
Pop. (1910) 34,411. 

HANBAL, AHMED IBN (780-856), Eastern 
scholar and ascetic ; writer on Koran ; founded 
Hanbaliie school, one of the four orthodox sects. 

HANBURY, WILLIAMS, SIR CHARLES 
f 1708-69), Brit, diplomatist ; wew 9 a member of Par- 
liament, and employed in various diplomatic missions 
abroad ; celebrated as a wit and writer of light veiie ; 
committed suicide. 

HANCOCK (47® 8' N., 88® 34' W.), city, Michigan, 
U.S.A., on Portage Lake ; copper mines ; machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 8981. 

SANGOGX, JOBM (1737-93), Amer. statesmen ; 


leader in refusal of customs duties before Amer. re- 
volution ; took initiative in Massachusette opposition 
to Britain. 

HANCOCK, WINFIELD SCOTT (1824-‘86), 
Amer. soldier, distinguished in Civil War at Williams- 
burg, Antietam, Fredericksburg, ChancellorsviUe ; 
rendered notable service at Gettysburg, receiving 
serious wound ; outstanding in subsequent campaigns-; 
major-general, 1806; commander of fifth division, 
1867 ; unsuccessful as Democratic candidate for presi- 
dency, 1880. 

HAND, see Skeleton. 

HANDCUFFS, pair of articulated steel bracelets, 
self-looking, fastened to each other by a chain. Used 
to secure prisoner ; not applicable to prisoner on 
suspicion unless he behaves violently or attempts 
escape. 

HANDEL, GEORGE FREDERICK (1685-1769), 
An^io-Ger. composer ; b. Halle ; showed musical pre- 
cocity from earliest childhood ; first teacher — Zaonau, 
organist ; app. organist at Schloss and Domkirche, and 
studied law at Univ. of Halle, 1695 ; joined opera 
orchestra, Hamburg, 1703 ; visited Italy, 1709, where he 
became friend of Scarlattis and Corelli ; app. eapeUmeiater, 
Hanover, 1710. H. twice visited England, 1711-16 ; 
offended Elector of Hanover, but on latter’s accession 
as George I. became reconciled by writing fTa^ Music 
in king’s honour ; director of music to Duke of Chandos, 
1718; directed ItaL Opera for Royal Academy of 
Music, London, 1720, which eventually failed ; settled 
in England, becoming naturalised, 1726 ; lost eyesight 
towards end of life. 

H. was a man of independent and upright character 
and artistic temperament, loving pictures as well as 
musio ; a good mend, although possessed of violent 
temper. He was one of the finest organ and ha^- 
siohord players of his time. The energy and rapidity 
with which he worked was remarkable ; one opera 
{Rinaldo) was written in fourteen days, and The 
Messiah in three weeks. His name will always be 
associated with oratorio, and he is the undisputed 
master of choral musio. On England he exercised 
the greatest influence. H. founded no school. Among 
best works are : Operas — Almira, Nero, 1705 ; Daphne, 
Florinda, 1708 ; Latin Psalms — Dixit Dominus and 
Laudate Pueri ; oratorios — Resurrezione and!/! Trionp 
del Tempo; Utrecht Te Deum, 1713; Concerto in F, 
1715; Pewrion Oratorio, 1716. To Eng. period bebng 
over forty operas no longer performed, and his greatest 
oratorios — Chandos Anthems, 1718-20; Saul, Israel in 
Egypt, 1738; Samson, Messiah, 1741; Joseph, 1743; 
Judas MaccaboBUs, 1746; Joshua, 1747 ; JepJUha, 1751. 

Streatfeild, Life (1909). 

HANDFASTZNG was in O.E. period a betrothal. 
Later, in Scotland, it was a loose marriage-oontiact 
lasting for a year and a day only. 

HANDICAPPING, the putting of competitors in a 
game or contest upon an equality, by imposing pen- 
alties upon the more powerful or skilful. Time allow- 
ances, based upon tonnage and sail area, are granted 
in a yacht race, and in a motor-car speed trial upon 
weight and horse-power. ^ 

HANDSEL, term with three significations : a 
personal gift ; part-payment ; the first money of the 
week taken in the way of trade. 

HANDSWORTH.— (1) (62® 30' N., 1® 57' W.) N.W. 
suburb of Birmingham, England. Pop. (1911) 68,618. 
(2) (53® 22' N., I® 23' W.) urban district, Yorkshire, 
England; 4 miles S.E. of Sheffield; extensive collieries 
and quarries. Pop. (1911) 14,199. 

HANDWRITING, see Pal;eooraprt and Wbitzng. 

HANG-CHOW-FU (30® 20' N., 120® 10' B.), city, 
port, Che-Kiang, China, on Tsien-Tang River ; centre of 
silk manufacture ; opened to foreign commerce in 1890. 
Pop. c. 400,000. M 

hanging, the method of execution employed in 
Great Britain and her colonies as punishment for 
capital offences. As the penalty for nomioide it has 
been employed in England from very early timee. 
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"lliiuvM and pirates were hanged in chains, i.e. gibbeted 
—down to a comparatively recent period. The bodies 
were left hanging until they gradually decayed away. 
Hanging in chains was discontinued after 1832, and 
the last public execution took place in 1868. Execu- 
tions are now carried out within prison walls, in the 
presence of the sheriff and other omcials. After death, 
the body of the criminal is buried in quicklime. 

HANGING GARDENS, see Babylon, Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

HANGO (60* 47' N., 22® 69' E.), seaport, Finland, 
on Gulf of Finland ; exports wood and fish. Pop. 
3600. 

HANKOW (30* 30' N., 114® 20' E.), city, river-port, 
llu-peh, China, on Han, at junction with Yang-tze- 
Kiang ; harbour accessible to ocean steamers ; large 
transit trade ; chief export, tea. Pop. c. 900,000. 

HANLEY (63* 2' N., 2® 12' W.), town, Staffordshire, 
England ; extensive potteries ; coal and iron mines ; 
united to Stoke-on-Trent, 1910. 

HANNA, MARCUS ALONZO (1837-1904), 
senator of U.S.A. ; important financier ; chief sup- 
porter of Republican party under M'Kinley ; one of 
founders of National Civic Federation, 1901. 

HANNAY, JAMES (1827-73), Scot, author ; wrote 
Satire and Satirists (1854) ; two nautical novels, and 
other worhs. 

HANNIBAL (c. 247-183 B.O.), great Carthaginian 
general, who provoked, controlled, and carried on 
the second Punic War, also known as Hannibalic War, 
against Romo; s. of Hamilcar Barca (q.v.). H. 
took Sagimtum in 218, after which he marched 
from Spain across Pyrenees into Gaul, followed 
Rh6no, and led his troops over Alps into Italy 
in space of five months ; maintained war for fifteen 
years ; won gnvat victories at Trasimeno Dike, 217, 
and Cannae, 217 ; took Tarentum, 212 ; failed to 
capture Romo, 211 ; ho was at last compelled to with- 
draw to Carthago, and was finally defeated by Scipio 
at Zama, 202 b.o. H. poisoned himself, 183 b.o., to 
prevent his being surrendered to Romans. See Puniu 
Wars. 

Morris, TAfe. 

HANNIBAL (39® 40' N., 91® 24' W.), city, Missouri, 
U.S.A. , on Mississippi ; exports lumber, agricultural 
produce; flour-mills, tobacco factories. Pop. (1910) 
18,341. 

HANNINGTON, lake, Brit. East Africa ; named 
after Bp. James llannington. 

HANNINGTON, JAMES (1847-85), Eng. mis- 
sionary ; first bp. of Equatorial East Africa. In 1885, 
whilst trying to discover a now route from Mombasa 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza, he was seized by Mwanga, 
king of Uganda, and murdered. 

HANNO (V. cent, b.o.), Carthaginian navigator; 
author of Periplu^, an account of his travels. 

HANNO ' THE GREAT ' (III. cent. B.O.), Cartha- 
ginian general, leader of tho aristocrats, and opposed 
to Hamilcar. 

HANOI, capital, Tonkin, Fr. colony (1873) ; native 
industries. Pop. c. 105,000. 

HANOTAUX, ALBERT AUGUSTE GABRIEL 
(1863- ), Fr. statesman and author ; Foreign 

Minister, 1894-08 ; wrote Histoire du Cardinal de 
Richelieu (1893-1903) ; member of Acadimie frant^aise, 

HANOVER (52® 30' N., 9® E.), province of Prussia, 
surrounded by North Sea, Holstein, Mecklenburg- 
Sohwerin, Saxony, Brunswick, Hesse -Nassau, West- 

f halia, Lippe, Pyrmont, and Netherlands ; area, 
48,338 sq. miles ; traversed by Harz Mountains (q-v.) 
in S.E. ; remainder forms part of great N. Ger. 
lain, covered with moor ana immense stretches of 
eath, such as Liino burger Hoide; chief rivers, Elbe, 
Weser, Ems, Leino ; traversed by numerous canals ; 
pinoipal towns, Ifenover (capital), Hildesheim, Osna- 
briick, Gdttingen (^th univ.), Borkum, and Norderney 
(famous watering-j)laoe8), rich agriculture ; also coal, 
salt, silver, copper, iron-ore, lead, jpottory, asphalt, flax, 
tobacco, etc., famous poultry-reanng (especially geese). 


Ernst August of Brunswick became elector of H.» 
1692, and was suoo. by his s. George Ludwig, who be- 
came George I. (q.v.) of England, 1714 ; the union of 
Britain aud Hanover under the Guolphs lasted until 
Queen’s Victoria’s acceaaiou, 1834, when H. paMed 
to Ernst August (Duke of Cumberland), bro. of william 
IV. H. sided with Austria during Austrian War of 
Succession (1727), with Prussia during Seven Years 
War, and against Fr. Republic, 1793. H. was made a 
kingdom by Congress of Vienna, 1814 ; joined Zoll- 
vercin, 1864 ; sided with Austria against Prussia, 
1866; Hanoverians forced to capitulate at Langen- 
salza, and H. annexed to Prussia, 1866 ; purest German 
spoken in H. Pop. (1910) 2,942,436. 

W;ird, Cheat Britain and Hanover. 

HANOVER, Hannover. — (1) (52® 22' N., 9® 44' E.) 
town, Prussia, capital of H. province, on Lcine ; fine 
parks and suburbs, picture galleries, museums, stately 
town hall, public and royal libraries, large theatre, 
stAte palace with magnificent internal decorations and 
valuable art collection ; manufactures — hardware, 
chemicals, machinery, linen, cloth, pianos, tobacco ; 
became ducal residence, 1641. Pop. (1910) 302,384. 
(2) (38® 44' N., 85® 27' W.) town, Indiana, U.S.A., on 
Ohio ; seat of Hanover Coll. (Presbyterian), founded 
1833. (3) (43® 43' N., 72® 11' E.) town. New Hamp- 

shire, U.S.A., on Connecticut River ; seat of Dart- 
mouth CoU. (1770), agricultural district. (4) (39® 50' N., 
77® W.) town, Pennsylvanui, U.S.A.; manufactures 
machinery, wagons. Po}). (1910) 70,57. 

HANRIOT, FRANgOIS (1761-94), Fr. revolu- 
tionist ; commander of tho Commune forces in Paris ; 
associated with the fall of Robespierre, with whom ho 
was guillotined. 

HANSARD, LUKE (1762-1828), Eng. printer; 
printed the Journals of the House of Commons (1774— 
1828) ; highly esteemed by Burke and Johnson. Since 
his time the printed records of parliamentary debates, 
etc., have been known as ‘ Hansards.’ 

HANSEATIC' LEAGUE, confederation of N. 
Gorman towns, formed in XIII. cent, for mutual pro- 
tection and for promotion of commercial privileges; 
exercised great influence in Europe for more than two 
cent’s, and at one time included ninety free cities, of 
which most important were Liibeck, Hamburg, and 
Bremen, these three being still known as Hanse towns. 
The first confederation was formed early in XIII. cent, 
at Wlsby, which for some years remained centre of 
Baltic trade, but was eventually superseded by liUbeok. 
Liibeck and Hamburg were united for trading and 
protective purposes from 1241 onwards ; in 1262 they 
received certain privileges from Flanders, and in 1266- 
67 were allowea to establish their own associations 
in liondon. Early in XIV. cent, tho confederation 
obtained important concessions from Bruges, and at 
later date from Bergen ; in this cent, also it came into 
conflict with Waldemar of Denmark, who was defeated ; 
war ended with treaty of Stralsund, 1370, by which 
League gained increase of power. Its importance 
began to decline in the XV. cent. ; waged war against 
Holland without success in first half of this cent., 
hostilities ending with treaty of Copenhagen in 1441. 
In following cent, it waged unsuccessful war against 
Norway and Sweden, and by 1670 had ceased to exist. 

Sartorius, Oeschichte ies hanseatischen Bundes 
(1802-8). 

HANSEN, PETER ANDREAS (1795-1874), 
Dan. astronomer; Director of Seeberg observatory, 
Gotha; revised lunar theory; results embodied in 
Nauti^ Almanac. 

HAN8I (29® 6' N., 76® E.), town, Hissar district, 
Punjab, India. Pop. 1.5,000. 

HANSOM, JOSEPH ALOYSIUS (1803-82), 
Eng. inventor and architect; b. York; invented (1834) 
the Patent Safety Cab which bears his name ; founded 
(1834) The Builder journal; was extensively em- 
ployed throughout the kingdom os architect. 

HANTHAWADDY (17® N., 96® E.), district, 
Lower Burma, India; oonstituted a separate district 
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in 1880 ; capital, Rangoon. Area, 3023 sq. miles. Pop. 
484,811. 

HANUMAN (Hindu myth.), monkey god who 
bridg^ the distance between India and (>ylon to 
aid Rama when searching for his wife, SitA ; hero 
of Rdmdyana, 

HANWAY, JONAS (1712-86), Eng. philan- 
thropist ; wrote account of his travels in the East 
(1763); introduced the umbrella into England; 
responsible for many social reforms. 

HANWHLI. (61* Sr N., 0® 20' W.), parish, Middle- 
sex, England. Pop. (1911) 19,131. 

HAPAHANDA (66* 62' N., 24* 3' E.), town, 
Norbotten, Sweden, at head of Gulf of Bothnia. 

HAPLOCERUS, Rocky Mountain goat. 

HAPLODRILI, a small group of regularly seg- 
mented marine worms, of extremely simple structure, 
occurring in coastal mud ; larvce free swimming 
and ciliated, and live at ocean surface ; setm or 
bristles, characterising the remaining Chastopodaf are 
entirely wanting in this group. 

HAPSBURG, or HABsanBO, Gcr. noble family, 
deriving name from castle of H. on Aar, built about 1020. 
Rudolph of H., who became Holy Rom. emperor in 
1273, acquired Austria in XIII. cent. ; his descendants 
held Empire at various times, and from 1438 the imperial 
title remained practically hereditary in House of H. 
Family was remarkable for its continuous acquisition 
of territories in the east ; annexed Styria, Carinfhia, 
Tyrol ; and Bohemia and Hungary were both subject 
to it for some time. Practice of subdivision frequently 
weakened family, but all their dominions were re- 
united under Frederick III. and his s., Maximilian, 
liatter married Mary of Burgundy, 1477, and estab- 
lished his family as groat European power. In reign 
of Charles V. Spain was united to Empire ; when no 
abdicated, 1660, it was tran.sforred to his s., Philip, 
while the Empire passed io his bro., Ferdinand. 
Family thus divided into Span, (elder) and Austrian 
(younger) branches. Span, line became extinct with 
death of Charles II. of Spain in 1700 ; Austrian H’s 
claimed throne, but war with France resulted in its 
passing to Bourbons. Austrian H’s were founded by 
Ferdinand I, ; lands were divided among his sons at 
his death, but were reunited under Ferdinand If., 
1019. Male line became extinct with death of Charles 
VI. in 1740 ; ho had previously issued document 
known as Pragmatic Sanction, securing succession 
to his dau., Maria Theresa. She married Francis of 
Lorraine, who became emperor in 1746. Henceforth 
Hapsburg-Lorraine family were Holy Rom. emperors 
till 1 806, since when they have been emperors of Austria. 

Gilbert -Smith, Cradle of Habshurga (1907). 

HAPUR (28® 43' N., 77® 50' E.), town, Meerut, 
United Provinces, Brit. India ; exports sugar, cotton, 
grain. Pop. 1.5,000. 

HARA-KIRI, method of suicide by disembowel- 
ment, formerly common in Japan amongst the higher 
ranks. This was done by a self-inflicted out across 
the abdomen with a dagger, followed by a sword 
stroke by another hand, which severed the head from 
the body. As an obligatory act it was abolished in 
1868. On the day of the Jap. emperor’s burial, 1912, 
General Nogi and his wife committed hara-kiri. 

HARALD I., Haabfagicb (850-933), king of 
Norway; won battle of Hafrsfjord, 872, and con- 
quered whole of Norway. 

HARALD III., Haardraada (1016-66), king of 
Norway ; fought against Saracens; after succeeding to 
Norwegian wone he tried to conquer Denmark, but 
without success ; invaded England, 1066 ; killed 
at Stamford Bridge. 

HARAR, see Harbab. 

HARBIN, Khabbin (46® 46' N., 126® 36' E.), town, 
on Sungari, Manchuria ; railway workshops ; breweries, 
flour-mills. Pop. 35,000. 

HARBINGER, one who goes before ; originally 
one whose business was to provide accommodation. 

HARBOUR, a pprt or haven, which by its natural 
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conformation or artificial construction affords safe 
refuge and anchorage to ships. A h. should be 
easily accessible in any weather, and should have a 
sufficient depth of water at all tides ; the majority 
of h’s, however, are tidal, and are provided with en- 
closed docks into which vessels enter at high tide. 
The dock gates are closed before the ebb, and a 
uniform level is thus maintained. Every effort is 
made to secure the utmost possible depth of water, 
as it has been calculated that the value of a h. in- 
creases as the cube of the depth. The entrance 
to the h. must be proportioned to the area, as upon 
this depends the tranquillity of the h. Portland 
Harbour is one of the finest artificial h’s in the world, 
and it encloses 1600 acres of water with a depth 
of 30 ft. at low tide. 

HARBURG (53® 28' N., 9® 69' E.), seaport, 
Hanover, Prussia, on Elbe ; manufactures palm-oil, 
rubber goods, chemicals ; aidive trade. Pop. (1910) 
67,024. 

HARCOURT (49® 8' N., 0® 37' E.), village, Eure, 
France. 

HARCOURT, SIMON, IST Viscount Harcourt 
(c. 1661-1727), Eng. lord cliancellor; called to Bar, 
1083 ; solicitor-gen., 1702 ; helped to promote 
Union with Scotland; attomey-gen., 1707, 1710; 
defended SachevereU, 1710; Lord JCeeper of Great 
Seal, 1710; Lord Chancellor, 1713; P.C., 1721. 

HARCOURT, SIR WILLIAM, Gkouqb Gran- 
VTLLB Vknablbs Vbrnon (1827-1904), Brit, states- 
man ; P.C., 1866 ; knight and solicitor-gen., 1873 ; 
Sec. of State under Liberal government, 1880 ; Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, 1886, 1892-95; reformed in- 
cidence of death duties, 1894. His Local Veto 
Bill was one of the causes of Liberal defeat, 1895 ; 
leader of Opposition, 1895-98. and continued t/O bo 
prominent parliamentary figure ; constant political 
writer. 

HARCOURT, WILLIAM VERNON (1789-1871), 
Eng. ecclesiastic ; canon of York, etc. ; deeply 
interested in scientific subjects ; founder and pres, 
of Brit. Association. 

HARDANGER FJORD (60® 20' N., 6® 10' E.), 
inlet, on W. coast, Norway; magnificent scenery; 
tourist resort. 

HARDEE, WILLIAM JOSEPH (1815-73), Amer. 
military commander ; author of a noted drill manual ; 
served with distinction in Confederate service. 

HARDENBERG, KARL AUGUST VON, PriNOB 
(1750-1822), Pruss. politician ; entered service of 
Hanover, 1770; Brunswick, 1782; Prussia, 1792; con- 
cluded Treaty of Basel, 1796 ; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 1804 ; twice dismissed from office through 
Napoleon’s influence ; Chancellor, 1810 ; carried out 
many social and educational reforms, and reorgan ced 
army; prominent in War of Liberation; signed first 
Treaty of Paris, 1814, and cr. prince; Minister of 
Interior, 1816-22. 

HARDERWIJK (62® 22' N., 5® 37' E.), seaport, 
Netherlands, on Zuider Zee ; chief exports, grain, fish. 
Pop. (1910) 7289. 

HARDICANUTE, or Hardacnut (c. 1019-42), 

lung of England ; s. of Canute ; suco. his half- bro., 
Harold, 1040. 

HARDING, JAMES DUFPIELD (1798-1863), 
Eng. artist ; was a noted water-colour landscape 
painter ; pub. several books on art subjects. 

HARDING, SAINT STEPHEN (c. 1060-1134), 
third abbot of Gitoaux ; received St. Bernard into 
abbey and helped Cistercian reform. 

HARDINGE, CHARLES, 1ST BARON H. OF 
PENSHUR8T (1858- ), Viceroy of India ance 

1910 ; educated at Harrow and Cambridge ; diplo- 
matic service (1880), posts at Teheran, St. Petersburg; 
Assistant Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (1903-4) , 
Ambassador, St. Petersburg (1904) ; Permanent Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs (1906); or. baron (1910) ; 
life attempted, Delhi (1912). 

HARDINGE, HENRY, ViSOOUNT H. (1785* 1866). 
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Brit. goQ. and Ind. amr. ; diitingoished in Napoleonio 
waw ; Gov-Gen. of India, 1844-47 ; fought in second 
Sikh War, 1845-46 ; oommander-in-chief of Brit, army, 
1852-66 ; field-marshal, 1856. 

HARDOX (27* 28' N., 80® 15' E.), district, United 
Provinces, India ; area, 2331 sq. miles. Pop. 1,092,834. 
Capital, Habdoi; exports grain. Pop. 11,000. 

HABDOUIN, JEAN (1646-1729), Pr. scholar; 
held that, with the exception of Homer and a few 
others, most of the classical works of antiquity were 
the invention of XIII. -cent monks ; edit. Pliny’s 
Natural History. 

BARDT MOUNTAINS (49* 18' N., V 40' E.). 

N. extension of Vosges mountains, in Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, Germany ; average elevation, 1300 ft. 

HARDWAR (29® 68^ N., 78® 13' E.), town, on 
Ganges, United Provinces, Brit. India; plac^ of pil- 
grimage ; every twelfth year a sacred festival is held. 
Pop. 30,000. 

HARDWICKE, PHILIP YORKE, 1st Eabl OF 
(1690-1764), Eng. Lord Chancellor ; b. at Dover ; called 
to Bar, 1715; M.P., 1719; Solicitor-Gen., 1720; At- 
tomey-Gen., 1723 ; supported many of Walpole’s 
measures and his policy of war with Spain ; became P.C. 
and Chief Justice in 1733; Lord Chancellor in 1737. 
As chairman of council pf regency in 1743-45, H. directed 
proceedings against Jacobites in rebellion of 1745 ; he 
subsequently effected legislative reforms in Scotland, 
and framed Marriage Act, which made Fleet marriages I 
illegal; became 1st Karl of H., 1756; was meml^r I 
of government under Pitt in 1757. 

George Harris, Life (1847). 

HARDY, ALEXANDRE (c. 1569-1631), Fr. drama- 
tist ; prolific writer of tragedies, pastorals, histories, 
and tragi-comedies for his own troupe of actors. His 
plays, remarkable for effective stagecraft and vigorous 
action, represent the transition from medissvalism to 
classical style. 

HARDY, THOMAS (1840- ), Eng. novelist 

and poet ; famed for his ‘ Wessex ’ novels, including 
Far from the Madding Crowd ( 1874), Teas of the U Urber- 
villes (1891). Of late years he has devoted himself 
entirely to poetry, and has pub. The Dynasts, a Napo- 
leonio drama, and several volumes of lyrical poems; 

O. M., 1910. 

HARDY, SIR THOMAS DUFFUS (1804-78), 
Eng. antiquary ; deputy- keeper of Record Office, 
1861-78 ; an industrious edit, of the Roll Series of 
chronicles. His bro., Sir William H. (1807-87), succ. 
him at the Record Office. 

HARDY, SIR THOMAS MASTERMAN, Bart. 
(1769-1839), Brit, vice-admiral ; captain of the 
Vidory at Trafalgar, and greatly esteemed by Nelson, 
who d. in his arms. 

HARDYNG, JOHN (1378-1465), Eng. chronicler; 
after military service wrote an unrelic^le Chronicle 
(Eng. and Scot.), which was altered to suit different 
patrons. 

HARE {Lefus europoeus), rodent closely allied to 
rabbit, but larger and speedier owing to superior 
development of hind limbs ; differs also from rabbit 
in solitary life, in not forming burrows, and in young 
being bom fully furred and with open eyes. The 
pursuit of the h. with dogs is called coursing, 

HARE, AUGUSTUS JOHN CUTHBERT (1834- 
1903), Eng. author ; wrote Memorials of a Quid Life, 
and numerous travel books. 

HARE, JULIUS CHARLES (1795-1855), Eng. 
eoolesiMtio ; archdeacon of Lewes ; chaplain to Queen 
Victoria; typical Broad Churchman; pub, numerous 
theological works. 

HARE, SIR JOHN (1844- ), Eng. actor and 

manager; probably the most finished of modem 
‘ oharaoter * actors ; famed for his performances in 
Caste, A Pair of Spectacles, A Quiet Rubber, etc. ; 
knighted, 1907. 

HAREBELL, Oampanulaceous plant (0. rotundi' 
folia) with bine flowers ; popularly termed bluebell ; 
name also applied to wild wood-hyaeinth. 


HARELIP, oonMoital vertioal oleft in upper lip; 
may be single or aouble; often associated with oleft 
palate {q»v.); should be treated surgically during 
infancy. 

HAREM, or Sebaqlio, name given in Muhammadan 
countries to the apartment in a palace or house set 
apart for the use of the wives ana concubines of the 
owner. The name is also applied collectively to the 
women themselves. The law of the Koran only permits 
of a man having four wives, but ho is not limited in the 
number of his concubines. Each wife has a separate 
establishment within the h., and is waited upon by a 
separate staff of servants. A woman must always 
appear veiled except before her husband or immediate 
male relatives. The h. is guarded by eunuchs. Death 
is the penalty for a woman who seeks to escape. 

HARFLEUR (49® 29' N., 0® 17' E.), seaport town. 
{Seine-Inf6rieure, France ; potteries, distilleries ; iron 
foundries. Pop. 3000. 

HARGREAVES, JAMES, a Lancashire weaver, 
inventor of spinning-jenny, through which he suffered 
much persecution from fellow-workmen ; died, 1778. 

HARIANA (29® N., 76® E.), tract of country, 
Punjab, India ; includes parts of Hissir and Rohtak 
districts. 

HARI-KARI, SCO HaUa-Kirt. 

HARINGTON, SIR JOHN (1561-1612), Eng. 
author and translator ; wrote ^4 Short View of the State 
of Ireland, Nugee Antiques — an interesting literary 
medley, and trans. Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

HARIRI, ABU MUHAMMAD QASSIM (1054- 
1122), Arab, author who wrote in verse valuable works 
on grammar and lit. 

HARI-RUD, Heki-Rud (34® 40' N., 61® E.), river, 
Afghanistan ; rises in the chain of Koh-i-Baba, flows N. 
and W., and loses itself in the Tejend oasis. 

HARKNESS, ALBERT (1822-1907), Amer. classi- 
cal scholar ; author of numerous extensively used text- 
books, including Complete Latin Grammar (1898). 

HARLAND, HENRY (1861-1005), Amer. novelist; 
edit. The Yellow Book ; wrote The Cardinal* s Snuff- 
Box, etc. 

HARLAW, battlefield near Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, 
where Earl of Mar defeated Donald, Lord of the Isles, 
1411. 

HARLECH (.52® 52' N., 4® 7' W.), town, Merioneth- 
shire, N. Wales, on Irish Sea ; has ruined XIV. -cent, 
castle. 

HARLEQUIN, familiar figure in the modern panto- 
mime ; supposed to be an invisible mischievous sprite; 
derived originally from early Ital. comedy. 

HARLEY, see Oxford, Earl of. 

HARLINGEN (63® 10' N., 5® 24' E.), seaport, 
bYiosland, Netherlands, on Zuider Zee ; various manu- 
factures ; exports dairy and farm produce. Pop. (1910) 
10,209. 

HARMODIUS, a young Athenian, who with his 
friend, Aristogeiton, was concerned in the assassination 
of the tyrant, Hipparchus. Both wore slain, but after 
death were revered as heroes (514 b.c.). 

HARMONIA (classical myth.), dau. of Ares and 
Aphrodite, and wife of Cadmus ; was possessor of a 
necklace which brought woe to those who wore it. 

HARMONIC ANALYSIS is a general mathe- 
matical method of investigating certain physical prob- 
lems such as wave motion, pendulum motion, vibra- 
tions of strings and springs, etc. A particle is said to 
move with Simple Harmonic Motion if, starting from 
rest, it moves in a straight line with an acceleration 
always directed towards a fixed point C in the line and 
varymg as the distance from C. 'The equation repre- 
senting such motion is where x is the 

dt* 

distance of the particle from C at any time t, and (x is 
a constant either known or to be found from another 
condition governing the motion. 

HARMONICA, term applied to musical instru- 
ments consisting of glasses tuned with more or less 
water, and producing sound by friction, or bell instru* 
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meats of peroussion ; in yogue during XVm. cent. ; 
now a toy instrument. 

HARMONIUM, a keyed instrument, somewhat 
resembling piano and organ, .which produces sounds 
by means of ‘ free vibrating reeds * ; used in 
churches, halls, etc., in place of the costlier organ. 
Although the guiding principle was then far from 
new, h’s were first constructed in France by Greni6 at 
the beginning of XIX. cent, and called Orgue Ex- 
pressif. Various improvements were made in France 
and elsewhere (notably by Debain, Alexandre, and 
Mustel of Paris) ; but h. -construction was revolu- 
tionised by invention of American organ. Outstand- 
ing features of h. are keyboard of 6 octaves, stops 
{Expression, Bourdon, etc.), and treadles to supply 
wind which, by internal mechanism, acts upon rows 
of reed vibrators. 

HARMONY is the combination of several sounds. 
These combinations are termed Chorda, which in their 
formation and progression are determined by fixed 
laws. The union of any bass-note with its 3rd and 5th 
(for instance, C, E, G) is called a chord or Triad; it may 
be either ‘ Concord ’ or ‘ Discord,’ and may be formed 
on any note of the major or minor scale. Concords 
or Common Chords are those which seem complete in 
themselves. Discords are incomplete in themselves, and 
must be resolved to a concord before the ear is satisfied. 
By the addition of the 7th to any triad the Chord of the 
7th is formed, the principal one being the Chord of the 
Dominant 7th, which usually resolves to the tonic 
chord. All chords may bo ‘ inverted,* i.c. the 3rd, 
6th, or 7th may become the bass-note. If in 4-part 
writing the notes of each chord are placed so near one 
another that no note belonging to the chord can be 
inserted between them, we have ‘ Close ^ h. ; if, on 
the other hand, the notes are placed at a wider distance, 
so that a note belonging to the chord can bo again 
interposed, we have * Extended ’ h. The conclusion of a 
musical phrase or of a composition is termed Cadence. 
Odences may be Authentic, Plagal, Imperfect, Inter- 
rupted. Modulation is the change from one key to 
another. Besides the above h. deals with passing notes, 
suspensions, chromatic chords, chords of the 9th, 11th, 
13th, etc. 

History. — llio history of h. really dates from the 
Middle Ages. In ancient times Gk. music consisted of 
melody ; the limitations of their scales prevented 
their evolving h. "The ecclesiastical scales, which took 
the place of the Gk. scales, prepared the way for h. 
and, gradually developing with the progress of h., 
eventually led to modern music. The most primitive 
form of h. {Diaphony) may bo traced to the X. cent., 
and seems to have been the addition of an extra part 
to a Canto Formo, generally in 4th or 6th and 8th. 
In XI. cent, an advance on diaphony was made in 
(the crude blending of two distinct melodies^ 
which in its turn gave rise to Counterpoint (q-v.). 
Counterpoint engaged the close attention of the 
musickns of the foUowing cent’s, and its perfection 
at their hands was followed by a study of h. as the term 
is now understood. At the beginning of the XVII. cent. 
Monteverde revolutionised counterpoint by using 
‘ unprepared discords,’ and in other ways breaking 
away from the older school of Palestrina (d. 1594) 
and his predecessors. Rameau (1683-1764) pub. his 
famous TraiU de V harmonic, 1722, in which ho points 
out that each individual tone comprises harmonic 
sounds. With Rameau and the contemporary ItaL 
theorist, Tartini, a new epoch was opened in the history 
of h. As music grew ncher and fuller, old laws were 
superseded and new laws introduced, and the system 
of n. is continually changing its aspect from generation 
to generation, although the fundamental kws may 
remain the same. The musical genius of the XVIII. and 
XIX. -cent, masters, such as Bach, HSndel, Beethoven, 
Sohumazm, Wagner, loft its impress indelibly on h. 
and musical science. H., as has oeen well said, is the 
* grammar of music.* 

Sea manuals by Stainati Proati and Maolamou 


BARMSWORTH, SIR ALFRED CHARLES, 

see Nobthclutk, Lord. 

BARNACK, ADOLF (1861- ), Ger. scholar; 

Mof. at I^ipzig, Giessen, Marburg, and since 1888 of 
Church History in Berlin ; one of ^eatest living authori- 
ties on the New Testament and Early Church History ; 
many of his works are translated into English. 

HARO, Norman cry to a ruler for redress of wrong. 

HAROLD I., Harefoot (d. 1040), king of Eng- 
land ; succ. Canute as his elder s., though opposed by his 
bro. Harthaenut in Wessex. 

HAROLD 11. (c. 1022-66), Eng. king; Earl of 
Wessex, 1053 ; elected king, 1066 ; routed and killed 
his bro. Tostig and Hardrada, king of Norway, at 
Stamford Bridge, 1066 ; was defeated and slam at 
Hastings by William the Conqueror. 

HAROLD HAARDRAADE, HarALD III. (g.V.). 

HAROUN AL-RASCHID, see Harun MR RaSCHID. 

HARP, largest and one of oldest instruments; 
played by plucking or striking strings with fingers or 
plectrum ; nas survived from earliest times in almost 
original form — triangular and remarkably graceful in 
line. H. was in common use in ancient Egypt, and 
held in highest honour by Colts, Franks, and Northmen. 
Old Brit, and continental bards accompanied their 
lays on h. The national symbol of Iridand is still 
the h. {Clairseach). Modern h. owes much to Hoch- 
brucker and Erard ; former (1720) invented pedal 
action method of retuning notes, thus freeing hands 
hitherto occupied with turning tuning pins ; Erard 
(1810) invented Double-action h., in which pedals raise 
strings one or two semitones. H. is now an orchestral 
rather than solo instrument ; tuned in C flat, compass 
6J octaves ; catgut strings, increasing in length and 
coloured for identification purposes, are stretched 
between ‘ neck ’ (top side) and sound- board (next to 
player), which, with^ pilhir,* give h. its triangular form. 

Armstrong, Irish and Highland Harps (1905). 

HARPE, JEAN FRANgOISDE LA, sooLa HaRPB. 

HARPENDEN (61® 49" N., 0® 22' W.), town, Hert- 
fordshire, England. Pop. (1911) 6173. 

HARPER, WILLIAM RAINEY (1866-1906), 
Amer. educationalist and scholar ; first president 
of Chicago University. 

HARPER'S FERRY (39® 17' N., 77® 48' W.), town, 
W. Virginia, U.S.A. ; arsenal and armoury here wore 
taken by John Brown in 1869 ; and burned, 1861, lest 
they should bo seized by Confederates. 

HARPIES, THE (classical myth.), monsters who 
served the gods ; bird-like and horrible ; best known 
from connection with the blind Phinous, whose food 
they kept defiling or carrying off ; they wore driven off 
by Argonauts {q.v.). 

HARPIGNIES, HENRI (1819- ), Fr. land- 

scape painter, of groat delicacy and finish. 

HARP O CRATES, Gk. deity introduced from 
Egypt ; a Hellonised form of Horus, the Egyptian 
sun god ; and became god of silence. 

HARPOCRATION, VALERIUS, Gk. Hterary 
critic of uncertain date, whose Lexicon of the Ten 
Orators is important source of literary history. 

HARPOON, powerful dart used in whale- fi.shing ; 
formerly thrown by hand, but now chiefly fired from 
a harpoon-gun in bows of vessel. 

HARRAN, Chakban (33® 30' N., 36® 35' E.), town 
of Palestine ; supposed dwelling-place of Laban in the 
Old Testament. 

HARRAR, Habab (9® 19' N., 42® 6' E.), town, 
Abyssinia, N.E. Africa ; encircled by walls ; trading 
centre ; coffee, durra, tobacco. Pop. c. 39,000. 

HARRADEN, BEATRICE (1864- ), Eng. 

novelist ; wrote Ships that Pass in the Night, etc. 

HARRATIN, Berber tribes of Africa, thought to 
have negro blood in their veins. 

HARRIER, breed of hounds, for hunting hares, like 
small foxhound. 

HARRIER HAWK, member of Hawk Family (q.v.). 

HARRIMAN (36® 66' N., 84® 32' W.), town, 
Tennessee, U.8.A* Pop. (1910) 3061. 
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HARRIMAZf, EDWARD HENRY (184»-1909), 
Amer. ‘railroad king.’ 

HARRINGTON, EARLDOM OF.— William Stan- 
hope, let earl, Sec. of State, 1730, 1744 ; Charles, 3rd 
earl, commander- in-chief in Ireland, 1806 ; Leicester, 
6th earl, worked for Gk. Independence, 1823>24. 

HARRINGTON, or HARINGTON, JAMES 
(1611-77), Eng. political theorist ; wrote Oceana, 1656, 
describing ideal constitution on basis of land property, 
and a continually changing executive. 

HARRIS, SCO Lbwts with Hahbis. 

HARRIS, GEORGE, IsT Baroh (1746-1829), 
Brit, general, served in America and India. George 
(1851- ), 4th baron, best known as cricketer. 

HARRIS, JAMES (1709-80), Eng. philologist, poli- 
tician, and essayist ; father of Ist Earl of Malmesbury. 

HARRIS. JOEL CHANDLER (1848-1908). Amer. 
writer; author of many amusing sketches, including 
the * Uncle Remus * and * Br’er Rabbit ’ stories. 

HARRIS, JOHN (c. 1666-1719), Eng. divine; 
drew up Collection of Voyages and TravelSf and valuable 
Lexicon technicum. 

HARRIS, THOMAS LAKE (1823-1906), Amer. 
poet and founder of a now religion accepted by many 
prominent people; of great gifts, but practised black 
magic and probably fraud. 

HARRIS, SIR WILLIAM SNOW (1791-1867), 
Eng. electrician; ed. Plymouth Grammar School and 
Edinburgh Univ. (Medicme). His ship’s lightning con- 
ductor, invented 1820, was later adopted by Brit, and 
Russ, navies. Elected F.R.S., 1831; knighted, 1847. 

HARRIS, WILLIAM TORREY (1835-1909), Amer. 
educational reformer and philosophical writer. 

HARRISBURG (40* 16' N., 76° 64' W.), capital, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; situated on Susquehanna 
River and surrounded by beautiful scenery. Has 
handsome capitol, court-house, arserml, R.C. cathedral, 
etc. ; manufactures machinery, boilers, and other steel 
and iron goods; flour, shoos, cigarettes, and cotton 
goods ; contains several blast furnaces and rolling- 
mills. Pop. (1010) 04,180. 

HARRISMITH (28* 24' S., 28° 36' E.), town, 
Orange IVee State, S. Africa ; exports wool and hides. 
Pop. (1911) 49,^21. 

HARRISON (40° 46' N.. 74° 10' W.), town. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; manufactures iron, steel, and brass 
goods, cotton thread. I^op. (1910) 14,498. 

HARRISON, BENJAMIN (1833-1901), Amer. 
statesman ; 23rd Pres, of U.S. ; distinguished in Civil 
War; senator, 1881; served on various ooininittees ; 
pres., 1888 ; enlarged navy, developed civil service re- 
forms, settled Bering Sea quesl-ion with Great Britain ; 
reduced national debt ; encouraged commerce ; de- 
feated in presidential election, 1892. 

Life, by Wallace (1888). 

HARRISON, FREDERIC (1831- ), Eng. writer 

and jurist ; b. London ; od. Oxford ; called to Bar, 
1858; prof, of Jurisprudence, Inns of Court (1877-89); 
helped to codify Eng. I^aw ; follower of Comte ; studied 
labour problems ; distinguished literary critic and 
historian. Chief works are Oliver Cromwell (1888), 
Ituskin (1902), Chatham (1906), The Creed of a layman 
(1907). 

HARRISON, JOHN (1693-1776), Eng. mechanician; 
received (1765) government grant oi £20,000 for 
invention of chronometer for ascertaining longitude 
within error of 30 miles ; invented gridiron pendulum. 

HARRISON, THOMAS (160G-G0), Eng. Round- 
head ; present at Marston Moor, Naseby, and siege of 
Oxford ; signed king’s death warrant ; held military 
command during Cromwell’s absence ; instrumental 
in expelling Ijong Parliament ; opposed Cromwell’s 
protectorate ; suspected of plots, ho was twice im- 
prisoned ; executed at Restoration. 

JAfe, by Simpkinson (1905). 

HARRISON, THOMAS ALEXANDER (1863- 
), Amer. painter noted for representations of the 
sea • bro., Birg;« H. (1864- ), is a well-known land- 

Boapo painter. 


HARRISON, WILLIAM (1534-93), Eng. eoclesi* 
astio and antiquary ; Canon of Windsor ; his De- 
scription of England (1677) is invaluable for topog- 
raphy of the country and manners and customs of 
Emsabeth’s reign. 

HARRISON, WILLIAM HENRY (1773-1841), 
9th Pres, of U.S. ; entered army, 1791 ; commanded 
at Fort Washington, 1797 ; resigned from army, 
1798 ; and became Sec. of North-West Territory ; 
Gov. of Indiana, 1801 ; tried to secure better treatment 
of Indians, and to modify slavery legislation ; defeated 
Indians at Tippecanoe River, 1811 ; fought against 
Britain, 1812-16 ; won battle of Thames, 1813 ; 
negotiated treaty with Indians, 1814. Member of 
Congress, 1816-19; of Ohio Senate, 1819-21; of U.S. 
Senate, 1825-28. I^rst U.S. minister to Colombia, 1828. 
Pres. 1841. 

Life, by Stoddard (1888). 

HARRODSBURG (37*^ 43' N., 84° 63' W.), town, 
Kentucky. U.S.A. ; sulphur springs. Pop. (1906) 3628. 

HARROGATE (64° N., 1° 33' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England ; health resort, noted for saline, chalybeate, 
and sulphur springs. Pop. (1011) 33,706. 

HARROW, agricultural imi)leiiK*nt for breaking the 
soil into fine pieces after it has been ploughed, and 
for covering the seed sown: chief varieties are the 
straight-tooth and the spring-tooth. 

HARROWBY, DUDLEY RYDER, IST Earl Of 
(1762-1847), Eng. politician; Foreign Sec., 1804; 
Pres, of Council, 1812-27. 

HARROWING OF HELL, Eng. poem of XIII. 
cent. ; its dialogue form was the initiation of the 
vernacular drama. 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL (61° 34' N., 0° 20' W.), 
town, Middlesex, England ; famous for school founded 
by John Lyon, 1671. Pop. (1911) 17,076. 

HARRY, blind minstrel of Scot, court in latter 
part of XV^ cent. ; wrote long epic poem caUed 
William Wallace, of importance in the formal history 
of verse, but of little value as hist, source or poem. 

HARSHA, Harshavardhana, last native ruler 
of the whole of N. India (606-048 a.d.). 

HARSNETT, SAMUEL (1561-1631), abp. of 
York (1629), repressed for Rom. Catholicism under 
Elizabeth, but great favourite of the Stewart kings. 

HART, ALBERT BUSHNELL (1854- ), pro- 

minent Amor, historico-political writer. 

HART, CHARLES (fl. 1660), Eng. actor who 
played leading parts in Restoration tragedies ; grand- 
son of Shakespeare’s sister Joan; d. 1683. 

HART, ERNEST ABRAHAM (1836-98), Eng. 
medical journalist; practised as ophthalmic surgeon; 
became connected with Lancet (1857) ; appointed edit, 
of British Medical Journal (1866); took a leading 
part in public health and social reform, many Acts 
of Parliament dealing w^th those subjects being due 
largely or in part to his efforts ; had a great share 
in the development of the Brit. Medical Association. 

HART, SIR ROBERT (1836-1911), Anglo-Chinese 
official; entered Consular service, China, 1864; in- 
spector-gen. of Chin. Customs department, 1863 ; 
greatly increased revenues ; his house, containing 
valuable official documents, burnt down in Boxer 
rising, 1900 ; retired in lOO*/. 

HART, WILLIAM (1823-94), Amer. artist ; of Scot, 
birth ; excelled as painter of animals and landscapes. 

HARTE, FRANCIS BRET (1839-1902), Amer. 
novelist and poet ; was a voluminous writer of fiction, 
his best-known works being The Luck of Roaring 
Camp and other sketches of Californian life, and 
Condensed Novels (parodies). Much of his vers© 
won marked popularity. He was U.S. consul at 
Glasgow, and (>efo!d, Germany. 

L»/e, by Pemberton (1903); Boynton (1905). 

HARTEBEEST, see Antelopes. 

HARTFORD (41* 42' N., 72° 42' W.), capital of 
Connecticut, U.S.A. ; situated on right bank of Con- 
necticut River, c. 50 miles from mouth, and 1 12 miles 
by rail from New York city. Handsome city, rell 
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laid out and comMOtly built; outstanding buildings dia|r)baok to remote times. Thus the custom of 
include State Camtol (in white marble^ with statues), sfcst^pping the Qk. goddess, Demefer, the * corn- 
arsenal, etc., with Trinity Coll, on outskirts; seat of niOtjber>^ and her dau., Persephone, finds its surriral 
R.G. bp. ; manufactures — Coitus pistols, Gatling guns, in> a^utations paid to two small sheaTes of com, 
engines, boilers, machines, hardware ; trades in caUbd ^ the old woman ’ and * the maiden,’ which 
Conneotiout tobacco. Site of Dutch fort (c. 1633) hang in.Mme Scottish farm-kitchens from one harvest 
and colony of Dutch settlers; incorporated as city to lu^hdr. 

in 1784, and has since been capital of state ; H. Con- HARVBST > BUG, Harvest - Mite, see under 

vention (meeting of New England delegates) took AaiaoHinDA. 

place in 1814. Pop. (1910) 98,916. HARVEY (41* 38' N., 87* 40' W.), town. Illinois, 

HARTFORD CITY (40* 26' N., 85* 17' W.), town, U.«.A. ; suburb of Chicago. Pop. (1910) 7228. 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; oil ana natural gas wells in vicinity. HARVEY, GABRIEL (e. 1546-1630), Eng. poet ; 
Pop. (1910) 6187. wrote sonnets, satires, and controversial pamphlets; 

HARTLEPOOL (64* 42' N., 1® 11' W.), seaport, was the intimate friend of Spenser ; and claimed 
Durhamshire, England ; including municipal borough to have introduced hexameter verse into Eng. lit. 
of H. and county borough of West H. H. is an old HARVEY, SIR GEORGE (1806-76), Scot, historical 
market town ; West H. is modern, with municipal and genre painter. 

buildings, Athenssura, exchange, etc.; considered HARVEY, WILLIAM (1678-1667), Eng. physi- 

as one port which has large trade ; engineering works, cian, discoverer of the circulation of the blood ; bom 
shipbuilding, iron and brass founcirics, flour and paper at Folkestone, s. of a yeoman in good circumstances ; 
mills. Pop. (1911) 20,618; W. Hartlepool (1911), ed. at the grammar school, Canterbury; at Gains 
63,032. College, Cambridge (B.A., 1597); and at Padua 

HARTLEY, DAVID (1705-67), Eng. philosopher, Univ. (M.D., 1602). Returning to England, he 

physician, and psychologist ; wrote Observations on commenced to practise medicine in London, becoming 
Afon ; anticipated modern theories of close inter- a fellow of the Coll, of Physicians (1609), physician 
dependence of the physical and mental; called to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (1609), and Lumleian 
founder of Association school of psychologists. lecturer at the Coll, of Physicians (1615). He began 

HARTLEY, JONATHAN SCOTT (1846-1912), to expound his theory of the movements of the heart 
Araer. sculptor, noted as portraitist. and the circulation of the blood in his first course of 

HARTLIB, SAMUEL (c. 1699-c. 1670), Enff. lectures as Lumlman lecturer, but it was not until 
economist and political philosopher; inspired Milton s 1628, when he pub. his treatise, Exercilatio AruUomica 
Tractate on Education. de Motu Cordis at Sanguinis^ that he made his great 

HARTMANN, KARL ROBERT EDUARD discovery. He showed that the blood was sent by 
VON (1842-1906), Ger. philosopher; wrote Philosophy the contractions of the heart from the right ventricle 
of the Unconscious (1869) and many other works; a to the lungs, and returned by the pulmonary veins to 
pessimist, but believed that by social progress some the left ventricle, when it was sent into the arteries, 

Happiness might be attained. carried to the tissues by the smaller arteries, then 

HARTMANN, MORITZ (1821-72), popular Ger. by the smaller veins to the venm ravrr, and convoyed 
novelist and verse-writer. by them again to the heart. Ho also disproved the 

HARTMANN VON AUE (c. 1170-1210), famous theories that had been hold by former anatomists — 
Middle High Ger. poet ; b. Swabia ; wrote excellent for example, undulations of the blood in the veins, the 

epics (AVec, /teein, etc.) ; also lyrics. presence of air in the arteries, and the idea that the 

HARTS-TONGUE (Scolopendrium), genus of ferns liver was the centre of the circulatory system. His 
with undivided fronds. discovery was based upon a very complete knowledge 

HARTZENBUSCH, JUAN EUGENIO (1800-80), of anatomy, gained from books, from the Ital. anatom- 
Span. playwright and scholar. ists, and from extensive dissections, as well as upon 

HArCN-ER-RASHID (763-809), V. Abbasid observations on living animals. H. was appointed 
Caliph of Bagdad ; famed for the greatness of his physician to James I. and to Charles T., having charge 
empire, the splendour of his court, and his patronage of of the young royal princes at the battle of Edgehill ; 
learning and letters ; one of the greatest princes of he lived at Oxford for some years, being elected 
his day ; known to Eng. readers from his association warden of Merton College, but on the surrender of 
with the Arabian Nights. the city to the Parliamentarians he returned to London 

HARUSPICES, Aruspices (singular, Haxuepex), to live in retirement. He was elected pros, of the CoU. 
Rom. prophets whose duty it was to explain omens, of Physicians (1654), but declined the position, and 
particularly to inspect entrails of offerings ; probably d., after being long affected by gout, in London, 
Etruscan practice adopted by Rome. leaving his estate at Burwash, Sussex, to the Coll^ of 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY, the oldest, wealthiest, Physicians, with provision for the endowment of ‘an 
and most important of Amer, univ’s, situated 3 miles annual oration. 

W. of Boston. Named (1639) after Rev. John Harvard, Power, Life (1897). 

a Cambridge graduate who died, 1638, leaving books, HARWICH (51® 61' N., 1® 17' E.), ^ort, Essex, 

and money for its establishment; it was loundcd, England; packet station for Holland; fane harbour 
1636 (at place called Cambridge in honour of old Eng. and doclw ; largo export and import trade ; strongly 
Uniy.), tor the training of young men for the Puritan fortified. Pop. (1911) 13,623. 

ministry. The constitution gradually changed in HARZ MOUNTAINS (61® 41' N., 10® 37' E.), 
a liberal direction, and in 1866 it was freed from all a mountain range of N.W. Germany, extending througn 
sectarian tests by the abolition of compulsory attend- part of Prussia, Brunswick, and Anhalt, between 
anoe by the students at prayers. Unitarian and Leine and Saale ; divided into Ober, Unter, and Vor- 
Transcendental teaching were the conspicuous notes harz ; highest peak, Brocken {q.v.), 3746 fl. ; length, 67 
of Harvard in the XIX. cent., and Channing, Theodore miles ; breadth, 20, and area, 784 miles ; rich in iron, 
Parker, Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell copper, lead, silver, sulphur, zinc, granite, rnurble ; 
Holmes, Lowell, were all H. men. There are now large and pine forests ; numerocui mineral springs ; 
over 700 lecturers, tutors, and persons in authority, figures prominently in Ger. legend and lit. 
and over 6000 students. Radoliffo Coll, for women BARZBURO (61* 64' N., 10! 32' E.), town, 
students, is essentially since 1804 a part of H. Univ., Brunswick, Germany ; saline springs ; JEamous ruined 
with the same regulations for admission and for caatle. Pop. (1910) 4730. 

degrees. ASA, EL (c. 27* 30' N., 48* 20', BX), E. ooast distriot, 

HARVEST (O.E. hcBrfest, autumn), the period of ; ^roa, c. 30,000 sq. miles ; produces rioe, 

gathering in crops or fruit ; also the crops or fruit so ooI^IOb, dates, pearls ; under duierauity of Turkey, 
gathered. Religious festivals to celebrate the h. tap, e, 160,000. 
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BA8AN (d. M9), Muhammadan caliph ; a. of Ali 
and Fatima. 

HASAN UL-BASRI (£. VII.-VIII. cent.), promin- 
ent Arab, teacher. 

BA8BEYA, Hasbeiya (33® 25' N., 35® 42' E.), 
town, Syria, Viatic Turkey. Pop. c. 5000. 

HASDAI IBN SHAPRUT (fl. X. cent.). Span. 
Jew ; patron of scholars. 

HASDEU, or HAJDEU, BOODAN Petricbiou 
(1836-1907), Rumanian scholar and nationalist. 

HASDRUBAL (slain 221 B.O.), suco. his f.-in-law, 
Hamiloar Barca, aa leader of the Carthaginians. 
Haadrubal, Hamilcar's younger s., aided hia bro. 
Hannibal {q.v.) in the Punic Wars against Rome. 

HASE, CARL BENEDICT (1780-1864), distin- 
guished archivist and Byzantine scholar. 

HASE, KARL AUGUST VON (1800-90), Gor. 
eccleshistical historian and scriptural apologist. 

HASHISH, see Assassfn, Hemp. 

HASLINGDEN (53® 43' N., 2® 20' W.), town, 
Lancashire, England. Pop. (1911) 18,723. 

HASPS (51® 20' N., 7® 20' E.), town, WestnhaUa, 
Prussia; industries— iron-founding, iron, steel, and 
hardware. Pop. (1910) 23,480. 

^ HASS AM, CHILDE (1859- ), Amer. impres- 

sionist painter. 

HASSAN (13® N., 76® 7' E.), town, Mysore, India. 
Pop. c. 9000. District has area of 2546 sq. miles ; pro- 
duces coffee, cereals. Pop. c. 669,000. 

HASSAN-IBN-SABAH, see ASSASSIN. 

HASSANlAS, Semitic people of the Sudan. 

HASSE, JOHANN ADOLPH (1699-1783), Ger. 
composer ; very popular in XVIII. cent. ; composed 
innumerable operas, besides symphonies, masses, etc., 
with genuine jneasing melodies. 

HASSELT (51® 66' N., 6® 20' E.), town, Limburg, 
Belgium. Pop. 16,179. 

HASSELT, ANDRE HENRI CONSTANT VAN 
(1806-74), Belgian poet of Er. Romantic school 

HASSENPFLUG, HANS DANIEL LUDWIG 
FRIEDRICH (1794r-1862), Ger. politician; held 
state offices in Hesse-Cassel, 1832-37 ; in Hohon- 
zollem Sigmaringen, 1838 ; Luxembourg, 1839 ; 
Prussia, 1841-60 ; head of Hesse government, 1850 ; 
tried to destroy constitution ox Hesse ; retired, 
1855. 

EULSTINAPUR, capital of the Pandavas in the 
Hindu epic, Mahabharata; traces c. 20 miles N.E. 
of Meerut, United Provinces, India. 

HASTINGS.— (1) (60® 62' N., 0® 36' E.) municipal, 
parliamentary, and county borough, Sussex, England ; 
fashionable watering-place and one of Cinque Ports. 
Beautiful situation ; has ancient castle, interesting 
ohurohes of All Saints and St. Clement’s, town hall, 
pubUo library, museum, schools of art and science, 
grammar and technical schools ; joined by terraces to 
ot. Leonards. Small shipbuilding and fishing in- 
dustry. Site of battle of H. (1066) is 6 miles inland. 
Pop. (1911) 61,146. (2) (40® 30' N., 98® 26' W.) town, 
NoDraska. U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 9340. 

HASTINGS, Eng. family ; descended from Sir 
Henry de H. (d. 1268), supporter of Montfort. 
Family held H. barony from c. 1290 ; earldom of 
Pembroke, 1339-89 ; extinct in XVI. cent. Barony is 
now held by Astley family. Another branch of family 
became barons, 1461 ; Earls of Huntingdon, 1529. 

HASTINGS, FRANCIS RAWDON, IstMaRQUESS 
ow Hastings (1754-1826), Brit, soldier and ad- 
ministrator; served in Amer. War, 1776-82; 
gained victory at Hobkirk’s Hill ; led force to assist 
Duke of York in Flanders, 1794 ; master general 
of ordnance, 1806 ; Gov. -Gen. of Bengal and com- 
mander- in-ohief in India, 1812; defeated Gurkhas; 
extended Brit, territories, 1816 ; crushed Pindaris 
and Mahrattas, 1817-18. 

BtASTlNGS, FRANK ABNEY (1794-1828), Brit, 
naval commander; fought at Trafalgar, 1806; dis- 
missed for insubordination, 1820; volunteer in Gk. 
War of Independence ; won over public opinion to 
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side of steam, and provided Gk. navy with steamer 
Karitria, 

HASTINGS SANDS, lowest members of Wealden 
{q.v.) ; 600 to 1000 ft. thick. 

HASTINGS, WARREN (1732- 1818), Brit, 
administrator ; b. at * Churchill, Oxfordshire ; en- 
tered East India Company’s service, 1760 ; resident 
at court of Murshidabad, 1768 ; member of council, 
1761 ; second in council at Madras, 1768 ; pres, 
of council and Gov. of Bengal, 1772. H. effected 
reforms in system of government ; transferred centre 
of administration from Murshidabad to Calcutta ; 
reformed military and police organisation ; began 
settlement of land revenue on five-year leases. 

The consolidation of Ind. Empire was largeW due 
to his administrative genius. He became Gov.-(xen. of 
India, 1773. Members of council were inimical to him, 
and condemned all hia measures. He was accused 
by Brahmin Nuncomar of receiving bribes ; shortly 
afterwards Nuncomar was accused of forgery, found 
guilty, and hanged, a circumstance tending to alienate 
public sympathy from H. During these events H. 
sent in his resignation, but subsequently remained 
in office. Between 1777 and 1786 he conducted 
war against Mahrattas and against Hyder Ali ; sup- 
pressed insurrection of Chait Sing, Rajah of Benares, 
and deposed him ; caused begums of Oudo to give up 
land and treasure, 1780, some of which he afterwards 
restored. He returned to England in 1786, and was 
impeached by Burke in a famous speech, 1786, for 
oppression, maladministration, and corruption. Trial 
lasted seven years, after which he was acquitted, 1795. 
Costs of trial swallowed up his entire fortune, but he 
subsequently obtained pension from East India Co. 

G. B. Mailoson, Life of Warren Hastings (1894). 

HAT, name given to head-covering, with brim, the 
principal materials used being silk, fur, wool, merino, 
straw. The frame of a silk h. is composed of calico 
and other materials, stiffened in shellac, and is shaped 
on a block. The crown and brim are then sewn on, 
the silk covering and trimmings added, and the finished 
article is then polished for wear. Opera hats are covered 
with silk or merino, and a coUapsiblo steel frame pro- 
vides means of adjustment. Felt hats are made from 
fur, fur and wool, or wool alone, according to quality. 
Both silk or felt hats are extensively manufactured 
at Stockport (Cheshire) and Denton (Lancs). Straw 
hats are largely made at Luton (Bods). For history, 
see Costume. 

HATCH, to incubate from eggs ; to develop a hidden 
scheme ; term used by surveyors for shading, and by 
engravers for similar lines ; lower part of divided door. 

HATCHMENT, diamond-shaped panel, enclosing 
arms of a deceased person, suspondod on wall of his 
dwelling for short period after death. 

HATFIELD (61® 47' N., 0® 14' W.), town, Hertford- 
shire, England ; H. House is residence of Marquesses of 
Salisbury. Pop. (1911) 8592. 

HATHERLEY, WILLIAM PAGE WOOD, IST 
Babon (1801-81), Eng. Lord Chancellor. 

HATHERTON, EDWARD JOHN LITTLETON, 
IST Babon (1791-1863), Irish Sec. without brilliant 
suocess, 1833-35 ; but rewarded with peerage, 1835. 

HATHOR, see Egypt {Ancient Religion). 

HATHRA8 (27® 36' N., 78® 11' E.), town. United 
Provinces, Brit. India. Pop. c. 43,000. 

HATS AND CAPS, parties in Sweden in XVIIl. 
cent. ; Hats was war party. Caps favoured peace and 
denounced royal autocracy. 

HATTERAS, CAPE (35® 16' N., 76® 31' W.), 
cape, N. Carolina. 

HATTIESBURG (31® 20' N., 89® 17' W.), town, 
Mississippi, U.S.A. ; lumber trade. Pop. (1910) 11,733. 

HATTINGEN.— (1) (61® 23' N., T 11' E.) town, 
Westphalia. Prussia. Pop. (1910) 12,760. (2) (47* 
66' N., 8® 47' E.) town, Baden, Germany. 

HATTO Z. (e. 860-913), bp. of Mainz; alleged to 
have been eaten at Bingen (where the Mouse Tower is 
still shown) by rats as a punishment for his cruelty. 
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BATSON, 6XR GHRI8TOPHSR (1540-91), 
Eng. lord chancellor; held various positions under 
Elizabeth ; denounced Mary, Queen of Soots, in Parlia- 
ment, 1587 ; Lord Chancellor, 1687 ; was favourite of 
Elizabeth ; encouraged literature. 

HATTON, JOHN LIPTROT (1809-86), Eng. com- 
poser; b. Liverpool; wrote over two hundred songs, 
many still popular ; operas met with little success. 

HATZFELD, ZsoMBOLYA (45** 48' N., 20** 44' E.), 
town, Hungary. Pop. c. 10,000. 

HAUGH, JOHANNES CABSTEN (1790-1872), 
Dan. poet, novelist, and playwright of the romantic 
school 

HAUFP, WILHELM (1802-27), Ger. poet and 
novelist ; b. Stuttgart ; best works : lAchiensUtn (novel), 
Phantasien im Brenier Rathskeller ; Reiter's Morgengesang 
(poems). 

HAUGE, HANS NIELSEN (1771-1824), Norwegian 
religious revivalist. 

HAUGESUND (69* 28' N., 6* 20' E.), town, 
Norway ; herrings exported. Pop. (1910) 9144. 

HAUGHTON, SAMUEL (1821-94), Irish priest 
and prof, of Geol, Trinity Coll., Dublin ; wrote on 
Qranxte Cleavage^ Frost Planes in Sandstone, and 
Geological Climates. 

HAUGHTON, WILLIAM (fl. late XVI. cent.), 
Eng. dramatist to whom B^liah^Men for My Money 
and other old plays are ascribed. 

HAUGWITZ, CHRISTIAN AUGUST HEIN- 
RICH KURT (1762-1831), Prusa. politician; am- 
bassador to Vienna, 1792; entered Berlin cabinet, 
1792 ; began negotiations resulting iu treaty between 
Britain and Prussia, 1794 ; influenced treaty with 
France, 1795; as Foreign Minister signed treaty of 
Schonbrunn, 1806 ; retired after battle of Jena. 

HAUNTING by spirits of the dead has been ob- 
served or credited in all ages. Until recently belief 
in ghosts was generally discredited, but owing to 
‘ Psychical Research ’ and elaborate investigation of 
various phenomena many people believe there is some 
foundation for ghost stories in fact ; possibly mysterious 
experiences are due only to telopatliio suggestion. 

HAUPT, MORITZ (1808-74), prominent Ger. 
classical scholar and philologist. 

HAUPTMANN, GERHART (1862- ), Ger. 

poet and dramatist ; his plays include historical and 
realistic dramas and comedies : Einsame Menschen 
(1891), Die Weber, Das Friedensfest, KoUege Crampton, 
Florian Oeyer, and others ; his Die Versunkene Glocke 
(1897) and Und Pippa Tanzt (1905) are masterly fairy 
tales. 

HAUPUR, see Hapxtb. 

HAURfiAU, JEAN BARTHfiLEMY (1812-96), 
Ft. writer ; on staff of Nalionale ; director of national 
printing press, 1870 ; wrote Histoire de la philosophic 
scolastique. 

HAUSAS, Houssas, African race inhabiting W. 
Africa between Lake Tchad and the river Niger ; busy 
traders ; language spoken by over 16,000,000 people. 

HAUSER, KASPAR (1812-33), mysterious youth 
appeared in Nuremberg, 1828, who could give no account 
of nimself, and possessed no memory of hia previous life. 
A letter in his possession stated that he was bom in 
1812. Earl Stanhope, and others, took charge of 
him, and he d. from a woimd in hia breast (December 
1833). Nothing was discovered as to his origin. 

HAUSRATH, ADOLPH (1837-1909), Ger. theo- 
logical writer and novelist. 

HAUSSER, LUDWIG (1818-67), Ger. poUtioian 
and author of a histoiw of Germany, not superseded, 
from death of Frederick the Great to the formation of 
the Bund. 

HAU88MANN, GEORGES EUGENE, Baron 
(1809-91), Ft. administrator; as Prefet de la Seine 
(1853-69) greatly embellished Paris, by planning and 
oxiening new streets and boulevards. 

HAUSSONVILLE, JOSEPH OTBENIN BER- 
NARD DE GLERON, COMTE D’ (1809-84), Fr. 
writer and politician who held various diplomatic 


appointments ; wrote historical works ; life-senator, 
1878. 

HAUTBOIS, see Obob. 

HAUTE-GARONNE (43* 20' N., 1* E.), S.W. de- 
TOrtment, France ; area, 2457 sq. miles ; crossed by 
Garonne ; produces timber, cereals, wine, fruit ; chief 
town, Toulouse. Pop. (1911) 432,126. 

HAUTE-LOIRE (46* 10' N., 3* 60' E.), depart- 
ment, central France ; area, 1930 sq. miles ; surface 
mountainous ; crossed by Loire ; coal, timber, cereals, 
lace ; chief town, Lo Puy. Pop. (1911) 303,838, 

HAUTE-MARNE (48* 10' N„ 6* 10' E.), N.E. de- 
partment, France; area, c. 2420 sq. miles; surface 
slopes upwards from N. to S., where is plateau of 
Langres ; crossed by Marne ; cereals, vegetables, wine, 
iron ; chief town, Chaumont. Pop, (1911) 214,705. 

HAUTERIVE, ALEXANDRE MAURICE BLANC 
DE LANAUTTE, CoMTB D* (1764-1830), influential 
Fr. minister under Napoleon. 

HAUTES-ALPES (44® 40' N., 6* 20' E.), S.E. 
department, France ; area, 2178 sq. miles ; drained by 
Durance ; sheep raised ; chief town, Gap. Pop. 
(1911) 106,083. 

HAUTE-SA6NE (47® 40' N., 6® 10' E.), E. depart- 
ment, France ; area, 2074 sq. miles ; crossed by Saone ; 
nearly half surface under cultivation ; produces cereals, 
cherries ; iron, steel, and copper worl^, cotton manu- 
facture ; chief town, Vesoul. Pop. (1911) 267,606. 

HAUTE-SAVOIE (46® N., 6^ 25' E.), E. depart- 
ment, France ; area, 1774 sq. miles ; mountainous ; 
beautiful scenery ; produces wine ; ohief town, Annecy. 
Pop. (1911) 266,137. 

HAUTES-PYREnEES (43® N., 0® 10' E.), depart- 
ment, S.W. Franco ; bounded S. by Spain, W. by Basses- 
P3T6n^8, N. byGers, E. byHaute-Garonne. Chief towns, 
Tarbes, Lourdes, and Bagneres-do-Bigorre ; principal 
rivers. Gave do Pau, Adour, and Neste. In N. are plains 
and hills, and in S, Fr. Pyrenees. Cattle- and sneop- 
rearing, horse-breeding, fruit-growing, and wine-making 
carried on. Pop. (1911) 206,105. 

HAUTE- VIENNE (45® 60' N., 1® 16' E.), central 
department, France ; area, 2119 sq. miles ; crossed by 
Vienne, Isle ; produces fruits, cereals, porcelain ; chief 
town, Limoges. Pop. (1911) 384,736. 

HAUT-RHIN (47® 60' N., 7® 10' E.), former de- 
partment, France. See Bblbort. 

HAUY, RENE JUST (1743-1822), Fr. mineralogist ; 
discovered geometrical law of crystallisation ; his 
bro. Valentin (1745-1822) invented educational system 
for the blind. 

HAVANA, Habawa (23® 10' N., 82® 22' W.), 
capital and seaport of Cuba, situated on S. side of 
island; chief commercial city of West Indies. H. 
consists of old or inner town, with narrow, dirty streets, 
and well laid-out new part, with beautiful promenades 
and gardens. Notable features are the old Span, 
cathedral (1724, with bones of Columbus), governor’s 
and bp.’s palaces ; admiralty. State univ., library, 
museum, theatres, arsenal, bull-ring, and splendid 
harbour with strong fortifications (Pun to and Murro 
Castles, Cabanas fort, etc.) ; chief industries — famous 
H. cigars ; also sugar, ohocolate, coffee, rum, molasses, 
woollen fabrics and straw hats. 

Founded by Diego Velasques on S. coast, 1616, and 
removed to present position, 1619 ; captured by French, 
1663, by English, 1762, and restored, 1763. In XVII. 
cent, chief naval station of Span. W. Indies fleet; 
blockaded by Amer. fleet, 1898, and made independent, 
1902. See Cuba. Pop. (1910) 302,626. 

HAVANT (60® 62' N., 0® 69' W.), town, Hampshire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 4093. 

HAVEL (62® 43' N., 12® 11' E.), river, Prussia, 
Germany ; unites with Elbe above Wittenberge. 

HAVELBERG (62’ 50' N., 12® 4' E.), town, Branden- 
burg, Prussia; has XlI.-oent. oathedial Pop. (1911) 
6170. 

HAVELOCK, SIR HENRY (1795-1867), Brit, 
soldier; served in Burma, 1826-26; Afghan wars, 
1^9; distinguished in Mahratta and Sikh campaigns, 
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1843, 1845 ; commanded division in Persia, 1857 ; sent 
to India during Mutiny; defeated rebels at Fatehpnr, 
Cawnpore, and other places ; relieved Lucknow, 1857. 

HAVELOK THE DANE, hero of Anglo-Scandi- 
navian romance, s. of Birkbagen, king of Denmark, 
who, by treachery, was set adw on raft, which bore 
him to the Lincolnshire coast. He was befriended 
W a fisherman. Grim ; subsequontW m. a distressed 
En^ princess, and became king of Denmark and part 
of England ; Eng. versions of Middle Eng. poem by 
Skeat and others. 

HAVERFORDWEST (51* 48' N., 4* 58' W.). ^wn, 
Pembroke, S. Wales; parliamenta^ and municipal 
borough and county of itself ; Flemings settled here, 
XIL cent. ; picturesque town with ancient castles, 
priory, weJls, fortifications, and other hist, buildings ; 
exports coal and agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 
6920. 

HAVERHILL.— (1) (42® 44' N., 71* 8' W.) town, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A . ; industrial centre, manufactures 
leather, boots, shoes, woollens, bricks ; has fine system 
of parl«, finest being Winnikenni Park ; many schools 
and charitable institutions. Pop. (1910) 44,116. (2) 

(62* 6' N., 0* 27' E.) town. Suffolk, England. Pop. 
(1911)4749. 

HAVERSACK, canvas bag to strap on shoulders ; 
originally receptacle for oats (Aaver), which were the 
usual fare of soldiers on the march. 

HAVERSTRAW (41* 10' N.. 74* W.), town. New 
York State, U.S.A. ; brick - manufacturing centre. 
Pop. (1910) 6670. 

HA VET, JULIEN (1863-93), Fr. writer; wrote 
Du sens du rnot ‘ romain * dans les loia franqueSf and 
other critical historical works. 

HAVRE, Le Havm db Grace (49* 29' N., 
0* 6' E.), second greatest seaport of France; in Soine- 
Inf4rieure, on esttiary of Seine ; first-class fortress, 
with Church of Notre-Dame, town hall, museum, 
marine arsenal, etc. ; large shipbuilding yards ; cannon 
foundries, machinery, glassware, lace, cotton goods, 
etc. Pop. (1911) 130,169. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS (20* N., 166* W.), called 
Sandwich Islands by Captain Cook, lie in midst of 
N. Pacific Ocean and form a territory of U.S.A. ; total 
area, c. C600 sq. miles. There are some twelve islands 
(eight inhabited), stretching c. 300 miles, E.S.E. to 
W.N.W. ; a minor group, valuable only for shark- 
fishing and guano deposits, lies several hundred 
miles farther W.N.W, The inhabited islands are ; 
Hawaii, the largest area, c. 4200 sq. miles, Maui, 
Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Lanai, Niihau, and Kahulaui. 

Hawaii has the largest volcano in the world — 
Mauna Loa (Great Mountain), still active and extending 
at sea-level about 76 mile.s by 60, and over 13,600 ft. in 
height ; also Mauna Kea (White Mountain), c. 13,823 ft. 
The eruptions of Mauna Loa have consis^d mainly of 
quiet dischar^s of enormous qiinntities of lava. About 
16 miles S.E.lies hill called Kilauea, with largest active 
crater in world (over 8 miles in circumference). 
Maui (e. 760 sq. miles) has two large mts. Mauna 
Haleakla in E. (c. 10,030 ft.) has the largest (extinct) 
it-orater in world (c. 19 sq. miles in area). Separated 
y low-lying sandy isthmus of Wailukn are the Western 
mts. Oahu (c. COO sq. miles) is traversed by two 
parallel ranges of hills with a fertile plain of Ew-a 
between them. 'The coast is irregular and almost 
entirely surrounded with coral. Honolulu 
capital of the group, lies on S. coast. Pearl Harbour, 
near Honolulu,' is being fortified, and a naval base is 
to be established by U.S.A. Kauai (c. 660 sq. miles) 
has precipitous ooast-line in N.W. (over 2000 ft. in 

5 laces), and is sometimes called the * Garden Isle.' 

[OLOKAI (c. 250 sq. miles), a small mountainous island, 
has a leper settlement. Lanai (c. 160 sq. miles) has 
considerable pasture-land for sheep on S. side. Niihau 
(c. 100 so. miles) the most westerly, consists of low 
plains in W. and rises precipitously in E. Kahulaui 
(a 70 sq. miles), which, like Lanai, is owned privately, 
ia a small island— mouatainons, bare, and ragged. 


Climate is cool and healthy. There are large quan- 
tities of pumice, sandstone, sulphur, etc., and not- 
withstanding mts. and volcanoes, there are considerable 
forests and the soil is highly fertile and productive. 
Sugar and rice are most important products ; coffee, 
honey, hides, fruit, tobacco, cotton, and rubber also 
exported; main industries are manufacture of sugar 
and cleaning of coffee and rice. History is obscure 
until discovery by Captain Cook in 1778 ; (Uook killed 
by natives, 1779 ; kingdom established by Kamehmeha 
1. (d. 1819); Queen Luiukalani deposed, 1893; islands 
annexed by U.S.A., 1898 ; organised as U.S.A. tsrritory, 
1900. H. has a Gov., a House of Representatives, 
and Senate, and sends a delegate to U.S.A. Congress. 
The pop. is very mixed ; half are Japanese and Chinese ; 
pure Hawaiians form about one-eignth, and Portuguese 
another eighth. Japanese and Chinese immigration 
is now prohibited. Pop. (1910) 191,900. 

Twombly, Hawaii and its People (London, 1900); 
Gordon Gumming, Fire Mountains : The Kingdom of 
Hawaii (2 vol’s, 1883); Logan, Hawaii: Ita People^ 
Glimate, and Reaourcta (1903). 

HA WARDEN (63* 11' N., 3* 1' W.), town, FUnt, 
N. Wales. Hawarden Castle was Gladstone’s seat. 
Pop. (1911) 26,912. 

HAWAWIR, Semitic tribe of Sudan. 

HA WEIS, HUGH REGINALD (1838-1901), Eng. 
author; incumbent of St. James’s, Marylobone ; 
famed as preacher and lecturer ; author of Music and 
MoralSf Thoughts for the TirneSy Christ and Christianity, 
etc. 

HAWES, STEPHEN (d. c. 1523), Eng. poet ; 
Groom of the Chamber to Henry VII. ; his works include 
Pastyms of Pleasure (1609), Convercyon of Swerers 
(1509), The Exemple of Vertu (1512), etc. His works 
contributed to the formation of the Eng. literary 
language. 

HAWFINCH, see under Finch Family. 

HAWICK (66* 26' N., 2* 48' W.), burgh, Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, on both sides of Teviot ; regular, well- 
built town ; chief manufacturing town in S. Scotland ; 
centre for hosiery, tweeds, blankets, oto. ; also dye- 
works, tanneries ; district rich in historic houses. 
Pop. (1911) 16,877. 

HAWK FAMILY {Fahonidee), a large family 
of diurnal birds of prey (AccipitriTics), comprising 
nearly 600 species found all the world over. They 
aro distinguished from other birds of prey by the 
presence of a voice-box at base of windpipe, of a circlet 
of feathers surrounding the oil gland, of an aftershaft 
on the feathers, and by their feathered heads. The 
following are a few of the many types belonging to 
the Hawk family : the New World Caracaras (Poly- 
borince) feed on living prey or on carrion, run rapidly, 
and nest on the ground. They differ from all other 
Hawks in having three toes instead of two, connected 
by a web. Long-legged Hawks, with the lower leg- 
joint or metatarsus at least oq\ial to that above it, 
the tibia, form the group Accipitrinoe, found in all 
lands. 

Among them are the active and destructive Sparrow 
Hawks (Accipiter), found in woods, where they feed 
on small manimaJs and birds; the larger Goshawks 
{Astur), used in hawking game-birds, hares, and rabbits; 
and the Harrier Hawks {Circus), found in marshy 
districts or on hillsides, roosting near the ground, and 
feeding on small mammals, birds, frogs, fishes, and even 
insects. The remaining * Hawks * have the tibia 
longer than the metatarsus. The Buzzards {BuUo) 
generally frequent woods and have moderately long, 
6i](uare-cut tails and weak beaks. The Aquiunjb, 
with shorter tails, edges of beak straight or waved, 
and naked nostrils, include the Honey-Buzzard 
{Pernis), which feeds mainly on adult iosecto and the 
lorvis of bees ; the Kites {Milvus) with partially 
forked tails, which feed on carrion and general refuse ; 
the large fish-eating Sba-Eaoles {HaXiaetus), with long 
wings, found nesting either on rocky he^ondfl or 
in woods ; and the true Baolbs ( 7 . 0 .) (Agttila), raoli 
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Ml tha Goldan Eagle, second in size only to the pre- 
ceding. Lastly come the Hawks with notched beaks, 
among which are grouped the Falcons {FaUo ) — ^the 
PSBBGBINB (F. psreynntts), being specially not^ for 
its speed and strength of ^ght, is on this account a 
favourite hawker, being flown at game and herons ; 
it nests on seacoast cliffs. The Hobby (F. tvhbrUeo) 
is a harmless woodland inhabitant, while the Mbblin 
(F. CBtohn) nests on the ground, and preys upon the 
smaller birds, in the latter respect resembling the 
Kxstbbl {Cerchneis tinnuncuUu), which, however, 
prefers trees or old buildings as a nesting site. All 
the above groups of hawks have resident or migratory 
representatives in Britain. 

HAWKBIT, composite plant akin to dandelion 
iq.v.); leaves are strap - shaped ; flowers in autumn. 

HAWKE, EDWARD, Baron Hawkh (1706-81), 
Brit, admiral ; b. London ; entered navy at an early age 
and became commander when twenty-eight ; served 
against Spain in W. Indies ; rendered good service at 
Toulon, 1744; in 1747, off Belleisle, and in 1769, in 
Quiberon Bay, ho inflicted ruinous defeats on Fr. 
fleets ; also led an unsuccessful expedition against 
Rochefort in 1757 ; Admiral of the Fleet, 1768 ; First 
Lord of Admiralty, 1766-71 ; cr. peer, 1776. 

HAWKER {Hanker, XVI. cent.), itinerant vendor; 
since 1888 distinguished from a ‘ pedlar * as travelling 
with a beast of burden. 

HAWKER, ROBERT STEPHEN (1803-74), 
Eng. antiquary and poet ; vicar of Morwenstow 
(Cornwall) ; famed for High Church views, strong 
personality, eccentricities ; best known for ballad 
* And shall Trelawny die ? ’ ; Poetical Works (1899). 

HAWKESWORTH, JOHN (d. 1773), Eng. 

writer; edit. Captain Cook’s Journals (1773); edit. 
Swift, and pub. much miscellaneous work, 

HAWKHURST (51* 2' N,, 0* 31' E.), town, Kent, 
England. Pop. (1911) 7296. 

HAWKINS, CJBSAR HENRY (1798-1884), Eng. 
surgeon ; surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, London ; 
pres, of Royal Coll, of Surgeons (1852 and 1861) ; 
mtroduced new operative methods, and author of 
several medical works. Edward, his bro., provost 
of Oriel Coll., Oxford, was a prominent figure in the 
Tractarian movement. 

HAWKINS, HENRY, see Brampton, Baron. 

HAWKINS, SIR JOHN (1632-96), Eng. ad- 
miral ; engaged in slave trade ; defeated by Spanish, 
1667 ; treasurer of navy, 1572 ; rear-admiral, 1588 ; 
fought against Armada ; d. on voyage to West 
Indies. 

HAWKINS, SIR JOHN (1719-89), Eng. author; 
chief work. History of Music, 

HAWKINS, SIR RICHARD (1562-1622], Eng. 
admiral; s. of Sir John H. ; commanded Duck 
galliot in Drake’s raid on Span. Main (1585) ; captain 
of Swallow in attack on Great Armada ( 1688) ; sailed 
in the Dainty for the Pacific (1693), plundered 
Valparaiso, and, in San Mateo Bay, kept up a three 
days* fight with two Span, galleons ; finally capi- 
tulated, and was for ten years prisoner ; subse- 
quently ransomed ; knighted by James I. ; and 
made vice-admiral of Devon. 

HAWKMOTH, see Lbpidoptera. 

HAWKS, FRANCIS LISTER (1798-1866), Amer. 
ecclesiastical historian. 

HAWKSHAW, SIR JOHN (1811-91), Eng. 
engineer ; chief engineer for many important under- 
takings, including Lancashire and Yorkshire Ry., 
East London Ry., Holyhead harbour, Penarth dock, 
Amsterdam Ship Canal, Inquiry on Suez Canal, 
Channel Tunnel Co., Severn Tunnel. 

HAWKSMOOR, NICHOLAS (1661-1736), Eng. 
architect of school of Wren, whom he frequently 
assisted. 

HAWK WEED {Hitracium), yellow-flowered plant of 
order Composites (q.v.). 

HAWKWOOD, SIB JOHN, L*A0T7T0 (d. 1394), 
Eng. soldier-of-fortune ; served under Black Prince 


in France ; afterwards fought as meioenary in Italy, 
assisting Pisa aminat Florence, Milan against pope, 
pope against Imlan, and finally entered Florentme 
service, 1378 ; see Ruskin’s For$ Clavlgtra, 

HAWLEY, HENRY (c. 167&-1769), Brit, general; 
commanded cavalry at Culloden, etc. 

HAWL^, JOSEPH ROSWELL (1826-1906), 
Amer. pohtioian; served with distinction on Federal 
side in Civil War; Gov. of Connecticut (1866-67); 
subsequently member of Congress and Senator; 
leader of Republican party. 

HAWORTH (63* 60' N.. T 67' W.). town, York- 
shire, England ; associated with the Brontes. Pop. 
(1911) 6506. 

HAWTHORN (37“ 49' 8., 145* E.), town, Victoria, 
Australia. Pop. 21,339. 

ELAWTHORN, a tree, Cratesgus oxyacantha, 
natural order Rosacecs, sub-order Pomece, with 
polypelaloui white or red flowers and numerous 
stamens in whorls; the stigma ripens first, but self- 
pollination is possible. The fruit is a pome, the carpels 
of which are stony. H’s are commonly used in 
Britain for hedges and for ornamental purposes. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL (1804-64), Amer. 
author ; b. Salem, Mass. ; s. of a sea-captain ; ed. 
Bowdoin CoU., where he had Longfellow as class- 
mate ; held positions in the Customs Service ; was 
for a year associated with the transcendentalists 
at Brook Farm ; Amer. Consul at Liverpool (1853-67) ; 
d. at Concord. He publishod Twice-Told Tales (1837), 
Mosses from an Ola Manse (1846), The Scarlet Letter 
(1860), The House of the Seven Gables (1861), The 
Snow Image, and The Blithedale Romance (1862). 
Besides other novels, he wrote for children. Tangle- 
wood Tales and The Wonder Book. H. ranks among 
the greatest of the imaginative writers that America 
has produced, and the high q[uali^ of his prose 
style has rarely been surpassed He waited long 
for recognition in hii own country, but The Scarlet 
Letter has long since achieved a world-wide popularity. 
His B., JtJLiAN (1846- ), has written, among 

other works, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife (2 vol’s,' 
1883), Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Circle (1903). 

Monographs by Henry James (1879), J. R. Lowell 
(1890), Woodberry (1902), Conway, Lathrop, Steams, 

HAWTREY, CHARLES HENRY (1868- ), 

Eng. aotor, manager, and playwright (light comedy). 

HAWTREY, EDWARD CRAVEN (1789-1862). 
Eng. educationist ; headmaster of Eton ; responsible 
for many progressive reforms ; famed for his classical 
scholarship. 

HAXO, FRANCOIS NICOLAS BENOlT, 
BARON (1774-1838), Fr. general and most famous 
of Napoleon’s engineers. 

HAXTHAUSEN, AUGUST FRANZ LUDWIG 
MARIA, BARON VON (1792-1866), Ger. economist ; 
author of valuable wor^ on Prussian and Russ, 
land-laws. 

HAY. — By the word hay we mean the dried stems 
and leaves of herbaceous plants which are used as 
fodder for domestic animals daring periods when fresh 
food is not available. The methods of preparing hay 
vary considerably in details in different localities, 
but in principle they are the same. The herbage is 
first mown and then spread ont in the fields to dry 
under the action of wind and sun. The more quickly 
this drying process is finished the finer is the aroma 
of tho nay, and the more palatable is it to animals. It 
is next gathered into cotls and finally stored in hay- 
ricks. The time of drying varies from two to ten 
days, and may be longer in unfavourable weather 
conditions. Insufficient dzymg may cause subseouent 
heating (due to bacterial action) in the rick, but tnis is 
sometimes held to improve the product. In England 
it is usual to cut natural pasture for hay ; while in 
Scotland a special hay crop is generally grown. The 
chief hay plants are mover and the grasses — the most 
imi>ortant neing rye-gra8S| Mmothy, foxtail, and several 
species of fesene. 
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BAY (52* 4' K, 3* 8' W.)» town, Breoknooksbire, 
S. Wales ; has castle, dating from Kor. times (twice 
burnt in XIIL cent.). Pop. (1911) 1603. 

HAT (31* 27' S., 152® 46' E.), town. New South 
Wales, Australifik. Pop. e. 3000. 

HAT, GEORGE (1729>1811), Soot. B.C. theologian ; 
restorer of Scot. E.C. hierarchy. 

HAY, GILBERT DE LA, Gilbbbt Hat, Scot, 
poet of XV. cent., but chiefly interesting for his 
translations — early examples of vernacular prose. 

HAT, JOHN (1838-1905), Amer. politician and 
writer ; Assistant-Sec. of State, 1879 ; ambassador to 
England, 1897 ; Sec. of State, 1898-1905 ; wrote 
Pi^ County Ballads. 

HATASHI, TAD ABU, COUNT (1860- ), 

Jap. statesman, who helped to bring about the alliance 
of Britain and Japan. 

HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEPH (1732-1809), Austrian 
composer ; b. Rohrau, near Vienna ; a wheelwright’s 
8. ; Joined St. Stephen’s Cathedral cJioir, Vienna, 
1740 ; app. conductor of Count Morzin’s band, 
1769 ; patronised by Esterhazy family ; exceedingly 
popular in Vienna, then greatest European music 
centre. Among his pupOs was Beethoven. H. 
greatly influenced his young friend, Mozart. H. was 
a slow but prolific composer ; the first great writer 
of quartet and the ‘ Father of Symphony,’ paving 
the way for Beethoven. Compositions ; 118 sym- 

phonies, including Farewell (1772), Toy, and 12 
written for Eng. visits (1791, 1794); 83 quartets, 
trios, operas, and oratorios — greatest. The Creation 
(1799) and The Seasons (1800). 

Cuthbert Hadden, Haydn (1902) ; Cowen, Haydn 
(Masterpieces of Music, 1912). 

HATDON, BENJAMIN ROBERT (1786-1846), 
Eng. hist, painter ; b. at Plymouth ; studied at 
Boyal Academy. (Quarrels with the Academy and 
debt troubles made his life a burden, and he com- 
mitted suicide. His best pictures are The Judgment 
of Solomon (1614), ChrisVs Entry into Jerusalem, and 
The Resurrection of Lamrus. 

HATES, RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD (1822-93), 


Amer. statesman ; pres, of U.S.A. ; b. at Delaware, 
Ohio ; practised at Bar ; served with distinction in 
Civil War ; entered Congress, 1866 ; gov, of Ohio, 
1867 ; nominated as Republican candidate for presi- 
dency, 1876, and elected, 1877. His term of oflice 
was marked by restoration of order in S. states, and 
introduction of civil service reforms. 

HAT-FEVER, Hay Asthma, or Summer Catarrh, 
disease, often hereditary, occurring in the summer, 
which i^s been shown to be due to extreme sensibility 
to the pollen of grasses, at that time floating in the 
atmosphere ; characterised by headache, swelling 
with watery discharge of the nasal mucous membrane, 
paroxysms of sneezing, and cough. Treatment is 
change of air, with avoidance of vegetation; cocsine 
or suprarenal extract applied to the mucous 
membrane, or destruction of the sensitive part of it 
by the cautery; and tonics, t.g. arsenic or quinine 
preparations, for the general system. A serum has 
Dcen prepared, which is a very effective cure. 

HATLEY, WILLIAM (1745-1820), Eng. poet 
and biographer ; his poetical works include Triumphs 
of Temper, Essays and Epistles, which were very 
^pular; declined laureateship ; also wrote Lives of 
Cowper (1803-4), Milton, and Romney. 

HATNAU, JULIUS JACOB (1786-1863), Aus- 
trian field-marshal ; execrated in Liberal countries for 
his severity towards revolutionaries. 

HATNE, ROBERT YOUNG (1791-1839), Amer. 
politician; senator, 1823; advocated free trade; 
(3ov. of S. Carolina, 1832 ; opposed Jackson. 

BATTER, SIR GEORGE (1792-1871), Eng. 
hist, painter and court painter to Queen Victoria. 

HAYTI, see Haiti. 

HATTON (fl. 1260), king of CMioia, 1224-69; 
allied himself with Mongols; travelled in W. Africa, 
Mongolia, sod elsewhere, an account of his travels 


bebg written by Kirakos Gandsaketsi; abdicated, 
1269, and entered monastery. 

HAYWARD, ABRAHAM (1801-84), Eng. author ; 
by profession a barrister, but became an exteniuve 
contributor to the Quarterly Review and other critical 
journals ; pub. Biographiau and Critical Essays, Etnin- 
ent Statesmen and Writers, etc. ; possessed a prodigious 
memory and exercised much influence on pubhe opinion. 

HAYWARD, SIR JOHN (c. 166()-1627), Eng. 
historian ; pub. The First Part of the Life and Raigne 
of King Henrie TV. (1699), Lives of the Three Norman 
Kings of England (1613), The Life and Raigne of 
King Edward VI. (1630). 

HAYWOOD, ELIZA (c. 1693-1766), Eng. novelist ; 
wrote Secret History of tlic Cottrt of Caramania (1727) 
and other novels. 

HAZARA (34* N., 73* 6' E.), district, Peshawar, 
India ; surface is valley between mountain ranges ; 
drained by afiluents of Indus. Pop. 660,288. 

HAZARAS, Mongolian people of Afghanistan. 

HAZARD, Eng. game of dice, fasUonable in the 
XVIII. cent. 

HAZARIBAGH (23® 69' N., 85® 20' E.), town, 
Bihar and Orissa., India. Pop. 15,799. District bos 
area of 7020 sq. miles. Pop. 1,177,961. 

HAZEBROUCK (60® 44' N., 2® 31' E.), town, 
Nord, France. Pop. 12,819. 

HAZEL, a shrub {Corylus avellana), natural order 
Cupuliferce. It is monoecious, but the stamens and 
carpels do not occur in the same flowers. The staminate 
flowers hang in pendulous inflorescences named calkins. 
The small bud-uke carpellary infloresunces are distin- 
guished by the protruding tufts of red stigmas. These 
are borne on special dwarf shoots. The fruit is a 
one-seeded edible nut (cob or filbert), around which 
the bracts form a green cup. 

HAZLETON (40® 63' N., 76® 7' W.), town, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. ; centre of rich coal district. Pop. 
(1911)25,462. 

HAZLITT, WILLIAM (1778-1830), Eng. essayist 
and critic ; b. Maidstone ; s. of Unitorian minister ; 
studied theol., and later, art, but subsequently took 
up journalistic work ; formed friendslxips with Leigh 
Hunt and the Lake poets. He published The Round 
Table (1817), a vol. of literary sketches; Characters 
of Shakespeare* s Plays (1817) ; View of the English 
Stage (1818) ; Lectures on the English Poets (1818) ; 
English Comic Writers (1819); Dramatic Literature 
of the Age of Elizabeth (1821) ; Table Talk (1821-22) ; 
The Spirit of the Age (1825) ; Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte (1828-30), etc. H. stands in the front rank 
of Eng. essayists, and was one of the most penetrating 
of literary critics. His domestic life was unhappy, 
and his peculiar temper frequently involved him in 
quarrels with his contemporaries. 

Birrell, William Hazlitt (Eng. Men of Letters Series). 

HEAD, SIR EDMUND WALKER, Bart. 
(1805-68), Brit, administrator and writer; Gov. of 
Canada (1854-61). 

HEAD, SIR FRANCIS BOND, Bart (1793-1876), 
Brit, soldier, administrator, and writer ; as Lieut-Gkiv. 
of Upper Canada put down revolt, 1837. 

HEAD ON BEDS, see OUOOCSNB SySTKM. 

HEALTH, BILL OF, see under Bill. 

HEALTH-RESORTS, see under MnsiBBAL WATERS. 

HEALY, GEORGE PETER ALEXANDER 
(1808-94), Amer. artist ; excelled in portraits ; painted 
several Amer. Presidents and other public men. 

HEANOR (63® 1' N., 1® 22' W\), town, Derbyshire, 
England ; coiJ, iron, hosiery. Pop. (1911) 19,851. 

HEARING, see Ear. 

HEARN, LAFGADIO (1850-1904), writer; b. in 
Ionian Islands, of Irish-Greek parentage ; ed. in 
England ; some years a journalist in America ; sub- 
sequently naturalised in Japan, and turned Buddhist; 
author of Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, Gleanings 
in Buddha Fields, In Ghastly Japan, etc. His Lift and 
Letters were pub. 1906. 

HEARNE, SAMUEL (1745-92), Bng. Arotio 
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discoverer ; found copper by Coppermine River, whose 
mouth ne discovered. 

BEARNE, THOMAS (1678-1735), Eng. anti- 
quary ; was assistant-keeper of the Bodleian Library, 
and later declined the chief librarianship ; edit. 
Camden’s Annalsy Fordun’s Scotichronicon, Inland’s 
Itinerary and CoUectanea, and numerous other anti- 
quarian works. 

HEARSAY EVIDENCE, see EVIDENCE. 

HEARSE (Fr. herte, from Ijat. hirpex, harrow), 
vehicle used to convey body to grave ; usually black 
framework with glass sides. The framework resembles 
that of barrow-like candle-stands used in Rom. Catholic 
funeral ceremonies ; formerly a funeral monument. 

HEART, a cone-shaped, hollow, fotu’-chambered, 
muscular organ, about the size of the closed fist, which 
acts as the central pump of the circulatory system, 
and is situated in the central part of the chest, resting 
upon the diaphragm, between the two lungs. It is 
held in place by the great vessels which leave or enter 
the organ, and by a serous membrane, the pericardium^ 
in the form of a double bag, which enaheaths it com- 
pletely, holding the h. in position by its attachment to 
the upper surface of the diaphragm. The two upper 
and posterior chambers of the h., or the aAiricleSt are 
the receiving chambers for the blood ; the right auricle 
receives the impure or venous blood conveyed to the 
h. by the superior and inferior venae cavee, carrying 
the blood from the upper and lower parts of the body, 
and the coronary vein, carrying the venous blood from 
the substance of the h. itself ; the left auricle receives 
the purified blood from the lungs, conveyed to it by 
the pulmonary veins. 

From the auricles the blood passes to the two lower 
and anterior chambers, or ventricles, which are larger 
than the auricles and have strong muscular walls ; 
the right ventricle propels the impure blood to the 
lungs, where it is purified, while the left ventricle, which 
is ^0 strongest and most muscular chamber, propels 
the purified blood throughout the body. The right 
auricle communicates with the right ventricle by an 
opening which is guarded by a valve, the tricuspid, 
opening towords the ventricle and composed of three 
triangular flaps which are attached by fiorous cords to 
muscular projections on the walls of toe right ventricle. 
The opening by which the left auricle communicates 
with the left ventricle is guarded in the same way by 
a valve, the mitral, composed of two flaps. At the 
point whore the pulmonary artery leaves the right 
ventricle, and similarly where the aorta leaves the left 
ventricle, there is a valve to prevent the flow of blood 
back to the respective chambers, composed in each 
case of three pocket-like cusps. 

The action of the h. consists, first, of the simultaneous 
contraction of the auricles, which drives the blood into 
the flaccid ventricles, the quantity and weight of the 
blood in the large veins preventing any flow backwards 
into them ; this is followed by the contraction of the 
ventricles, which drives the blood into the main arteries, 
the reflux of blood into the auricles being prevented 
by the closure of the tricuspid and mitral valves ; 
after the contraction of the ventricles there is a pause, 
when the h. is at rest, then the contraction of the 
auricles roconUnencos, and so on. 

Diseases op the H. may be divided into valvular 
disease, diseases of the various tissues, and diseases 
affecting the nervous control. Valvular myocarditis 
is inflammation of the myocardium, or b. muscle, which 
leaves the h. wall in a weakened state due to the patho- 
logical changes, fibrous tissue taking the place of muscle 
fibres, and often ends fatally in the acute stage ; lesions 
result from inflammation of the valves, or endocarditis, 
wMch is a common sequel of acute rheumatism, especially 
in children, but may be due to other micro-organisms, 
such as those of pneumonia and influenza. The valve 
may become obstructed or may become incompetent 
and leaJc, so that extra work is thrown on one or more 
of the h. chambers, which in consequence enlarge 
end hypertrophy, and the effect of the valvular lesion 


is neutralised. So long as this compensation is efficient 
no treatment is necessary, except that violent exertion, 
excitement, alcohol, and tobacco should be avoided; 
but when the compensation fails there must be rest in 
bed until the h. recovers ; digitalis and strychnine are 
adminhtered as h. stimulants, and saline purgatives 
to relieve the circulation. Diseases of the various 
tissues of the h. include Pericarditis, or inflammation 
of the pericardium, the membranous sao surrounding 
the h., most commonly occurring after acute rheumatism; 
the h. muscle is also liable to be affected hy fatty degenera- 
tion, occurring in aniemia, after acute fevers, or in 
such a condition as phosphorus poisoning ; ^oudy 
sufdling, a swollen and granular condition of the muscle 
fibres, may take place, particularly in fevers ; while 
great hypertrophy of the muscle fibres may take place 
in valvular lesions ; Endocarditis, or inflammation of 
the lining membrane, is, as has been noted, a common 
complication of acute rheumatism, and most commonly 
affects the valves of the h. 

Angina Pectoris, a condition in which there are spas- 
modic attacks of pain, is due to disease of the coronary 
arteries, which supply the substance of the heart. 
Palpitation is often due to nervous derangement, re- 
sulting from over-indulgence in tobacco or alcohol or 
from fright or other emotional causes, and nervous 
conditions, affecting the nervous control of the h., 
may load to irregularity, slowing, or rapidity of action. 

HEARTH. — (1) Part of floor where fire is placed ; 

(2) lowest part of blast-furnace above the crucible ; 

(3) bottom of reverberatory or open-h. furnace ; (4) 
brazier. H. Money (28.) was levied 1662-89 on 
every house liable to poor-rates. H. Penny was 
payment to Rome, dating from Saxon times. 

HEARTS, Eng. card game for two or more players ; 
each player tries to get rid of all hearts in his nand. 

HEARTSEASE, see Pansy. 

HEAT is that particular form of energy which 
consists in the kinetic and potential energy of the 
molecules of matter (see Enbrov). The ultimate 
particles of any mass are, at all temperatures above 
the lowest, in a state of agitation ; each atom may be 
moving as a whole and it may have internal motions ; 
the molecules (consisting of an assemblage of two 
or more atoms chemically alike or different) may 
have similar motions, and with them there may 
be associated potential energy due to the separation 
of their constituent atoms. All energy dependent 
on such motion or position is classed as heat, using 
the term in its strictest sense. The popular accepta- 
tion of the term is different and is associated with 
the relative hotness or coldness of a body as perceived 
by the senses, i.e. it is related to the temperature of the 
body, not to the boat-energy contained in the body. 

The terms latent h. and radiant h. are also used. 
The former is applied to h. which when supplied t^* 
a body produces no change in temperature so as to 
be appreciated by a thermometer ; e.^. if h. be 

supplied to a well-stirred mixture of ice and water, 
the temperature remains constant until the ioe is 
completely melted. The h. so supplied is said to 
be latent. Correctly speaking, it has been transformed 
into potential energy duo to the separation of the 
molecules of the ice during the passage of the substance 
into the liquid form. Radiant h. is not h. in the 
sense used above, but is energy of wave motion in 
the ether and only differs from light in the length of 
its waves (see Radution). 

In ordinary circumstances, i.e. when no change 
of physical stato takes place, any change in the heat- 
energy contained in a body produces a change in 
the state of hotness or coldness of the body, and 
to this state the name temperature is given. In order 
to give numerical expression to temperature, a scale 
is cnosen. The common attribute of all temperature 
scales is that they have two definite points, ued by 
reference to two definite conditions of a standard 
substance as regards its hotness or coldness, and this 
interval of temperature is divided into a certain 
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Dttmbor of degrees. Anv mBtrumant which will 
indicate by meani of Buoh a scale the temperature 
of a body u termed a thermometer (q. v. ). 

Being one form of the objective reality which we 
term energy, h. must be capable of measurement. 
The unit of heat generally employed in Bcientific work 
is the calorie, which is the amount of h. required to 
raise the temperature of 1 gram of water 15^ to 16* Cent. 
For engineering purposes the Brit, thermal unit 
IS employed, it is the amount of h. required to 
raise the temperature of 1 lb. of water by 1* Fahr., 
and is equal to 252 calories. Another unit in practical 
use is the amount of h. required to evaporate 1 lb. 
of water at the boiling-point under standard atmo- 
spheric pressure, and is equal to 243,583 calories. 
The determination of a given quantity of h. in terms 
of these units is dealt with under Calorimetry. 
H. must also have quantitative relations with other 
forms of energy, and it is found that 1 calorie is equiva- 
lent to 42 million ergs (see Energy), and that the 
Brit, thermal unit is equivalent to 776 foot-pounds 
(see Thermodynamics). 

H. may be transferred from one body to another 
or from one part to another of the same body in 
three w^s, viz. conduction (q.v.), convection, radiation 
(q.v.). In most cases all three modes of b. trans- 
ference operate together. In Convection^ h. is borne 
by moving masses of matter, such as steam in steam- 
hating apparatus (see Heating). It is difficult to 
dissociate convection and conduction, but in the latter, 
h. is transferred by contact, and conduction is there- 
fore more perfect just where convection is least perfect 
— ^in dense solids. H. has also very important effects 
when supplied to or withdrawn from a body. Indeed, 
there are few physical properties of matter which, 
otherwise constant, are not thus affected. The 
first effect is, in general, a change in temperature. 
The relation between the amount of h. added to a body 
and the consequent rise in temperature is expressed 
by the epecific h. of the substance, and this is defined 
as the number of units of h. required to raise the 
temperature of unit mass of the substance by 1® Cent. 
Dulong and Petit showed that the product of the 
specific heat and atomic weight of elements in the 
solid state is approximately the same for all such 
elements, and to this product the term atomic h. 
is applied. It has also been proved that the product 
(known as the molecular h.) of the specific h. and 
molecular weight of a solid chemical compound is 
equal to the sum of the atomic h*B of the elements 
contained in the compound. The complete generality 
of these statements is, however, qualified by the fact 
that specific h’s rise with increasing temperature, and 
in all probability are. In the neighbourhood of the 
absolute zero of temperature (see Thermometers), 
extremely low. The methods of determining specific 
h’s is detailed under Calorimetry. 

The next important effect of adding h. to a body Is 
to change the volume, and in general all bodies in- 
crease in volume when heated. The increase is ex- 
pressed numerically by the coefficient of linear expansion, 
which is the increase in length of unit length of a 
substance when heated by 1* Ont. The coefficient 
of cubical (or volume) expansion is correspondingly 
defined, and it is approximately thrice the linear co- 
efficient. In gases, the coefficient of volume expansion 
is approximately •60366. The expansion of bodies 
when heated and their contraction on cooling finds 
many useful applications in industry and in the arts. 
Obviously, there is need for a substance that will not 
be so affected, and this has been found in an alloy of 
steel and nickel, containing 36 % of nickel, known as 
IfMKir, which has the remarkably low coefficient of ex- 
pansion of •OOOOOOS?, about thirteen times smaller 
than the coefficient of either of its constituents. It b 
now used for pendulum rods in clocks, and in various 
measiinnH iiutruments. 

The tbm important effect of h. on matter is change 
of physical state. In general, the continuous addition 


of h. to a body causes it to pass from the solid to 
the liquid, and then to the gaseous (or vaporous) 
state. It b probable that if the means were available, 
all bodies could be made to assume any of these 
three states, provided that such assumption involves 
no chemical change (see Fusion, VAFOEiSATioir). 
Changes of temperature abo cause changes in the 
vboosity of fluids, electric resbtanoe (see CoNDUonoN, 
Eleotbio), magnetic properties of matter, etc. Lastly, 
there must be noted the important fact that 'the 
velocity with which a chemical system strives to reach 
its state of equilibrium increases enormously with the 
temperature ’ f Nemst). Usually, the rate at which a 
chemical reaotion takes place is doubled or trebled 
by a rbe in temperature of 10* Ont. 

Calorimetry is concerned with the measurement 
of quantities of heat. The apparatus used is termed 
a calorimeter. In the metric system the unit quantity 
of heat is the calorie, and Great CaloriesslOOO calories. 
Substances other than water, except liquid hydrogen, 
do not require so much heat for 1* rise, e.g. ice, mercury, 
copper, air, steam. Mercury absorbs about *033, copper 
about *091 calories. These numbers ore the specific 
heats (S.H.), and increase with increase of temperature of 
measurement. Carbon, boron, and silicon show this in- 
crease remarkably, so that at high temperatures they 
tend to conform to Dulong and Petit^a Law, specific 
heat X atomic weight =6*4 nearly. A simple calori- 
meter may be made from a small sheet-copper vessel 
supported on corks and isolated from air currents by 
being placed inside a larger vessel. Such a vessel has 
a definite water-equivalent^ which may be found by placing 
a ^ven mass of boated water (A) at temperature t 
inside it and stirring it, when a rapid fall takes place, 
due to heat taken by the calorimeter and the stirrer. 
If tc is the original temperature of the calorimeter and i] 
the final temperature of the water and calorimeter, the 
water equivalent (W.E.) is WE=A(< -(/)((/- te). 

Once this is found, the specific heat of a body may 
be found where it is practicable to place such a body 
at a given temperature in a given mass of liquid in the 
calorimeter. If M be the mass of the substance heated 
to temperature ts, m the mass^of the water (any sub- 
stance of known specific gravity would do), to, the original 
temperature of the water, we, the water equivalent of 
the calorimeter, and tj the final temperature of the 
mixture, then the specific heat (S.H.) of the substance 
is given by SH. M( to- t/)=(m+u>c)(t/ -to), or if some 
other liquid of specific gravity ah be used, SH . M(to - tJ) 
= {ah.m'\- we){tj - to). 

For any body the specific heat x mass gives the 
water equivalent or thermal capacity. A substance 
with a low specific heat like mercury comes rapidly 
to the temperature of its environment and is suited for 
thermometers. Water, again, stores much heat, is 
heated and cooled slowly, and is adapted for heating 
purposes. This property of water also causes certain 
meteorological effects. For gases and vapours, there 
exist a specific heat when the volume is kept constant, 
and a spwifio heat when the pressure is constant. The 
latter is greater than the former, owing to the work 
done in expansion against the pressure. The speoifio 
heats of steam in steam-engine theory and of air in gas- 
and oil-engine theory are of high importance. 

Again, when a solid becomes liquid or a liquid a 
vapour, heat is absorbed in the change and is called 
latent. The one is latent heat of fusion ; the other, of 
vaporisation. Engineers employ the Brit. Thermal 
Unit (B.Th.n.), the quantity of heat absorbed by 
1 Ib. of water in rising through 1* F. at 39* F. — ^more 
recently at 62* F. This equals about 252 calories, 
and, heat being a form of energy, is equivalent to 
776 foot-pounds of work (Rowland and others). 

Tait, Ileal I Poynting and Thomson, Heat (1911); 
Soddy, Matter and Energy (1912); Preston, Theory 
of Heat; Nemst, Theoretical OhemUtry (1911). 

Animal Heat is the h. continuously produo^ in 
the body of an animal, depending on the activity 
of the disintegration and oxidation of protoplasm. 
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Both cold-blooded and warm-blooded animals arc 
h.-produoera to a very considerable extent, but the 
proportional loss of h. is greater in the cold-blooded. 
H. is produced by the muscles in working, by the 
secretory glands, particularly the liver, and by the 
brain. H. is lost from the skin, by respiration, and 
by the excretions. 

HEATH, Heather, Lino, comprises a group of 
woody, low-growing shrubs, natural order EricactcB, 
Erica Utralix (crossdeaved heath) and E. cinerea (bell- 
heather) are insect-pollinated and gamopetaloua. 
Galluna vtUgariSt Erica vulgarist Ling or Heaths, 
has sepals resembling petals, very small petals, and is 
wind-pollinated. All are moor-plants, mostly ever- 
green, with narrow rolled leaves to prevent excessive 
evaporation. 

HEATH, BENJAMIN (1704-66), Eng. writer on 
classical and religious subjects ; f. of Benjamin H. 
(1771-86), headmaster of Harrow, who formed the 
noted Bibliotheca Heathiana. 

HEATH, NICHOLAS (1501-78), Eng. theologian ; 
bp. of Rochester, then of Worcester ; of Catholic 
belief, though not a persecutor ; abp. of York, 1556 ; 
supported Elizabeth, but refusing to accept Protestant- 
ism retired into private life. 

HEATH, WILLIAM (1737-1814), Amor, general; 
failed in attack on Fort Independence, 1777 ; member 
of Board of War, 1779 ; Senator, 1791. 

HEATHCOTE, SIR GILBERT (c. 1661-1733), 
Lord Mayor of London ; associated with foundation 
of Bank of England ; Whig M.P. The holders of 
the earldom of Ancaster are descended from him. 

HEATHEN, Teutonic word of doubtful derivation, 
applied after acceptance of Christianity to those who 
clung to the Teutonic deities. 

HEATHER, see Heath. 

HEATHPIELD, GEORGE AUGUSTUS EL- 
LIOTT, BARON (1717-90), Brit, general who 
as gov. of Gibraltar defended it against French and 
Spaniards, 1779-82. 

HEATING is asually carried out in dwelling, 
houses by Coal or Gas I^res. Although 76 to 90 % of 
heat is lost through the chimney, such fires are the 
cheapest heaters. They also provide an efficient 
system of ventilation. Stoves and Ftjbnaoks are 
neither economical nor efficient. Steam is largely 
used in public buildings and is very efficient. In 
factories the waste steam is utilised for heating, but 
otherwise the steam is manufactured in a boiler in the 
basement. From this it is carried in pipes throughout 
the building, radiators being placed m each room. 
Radiators consist of short vertical lengths of pipe 
through which the steam passes. They are of many 
patterns, and aim at providing a large surface from 
which the heat can radiate. Their position requires 
carefpl study, as much of the success of the system 
depends on it. From the radiator the heated air 
asoenda to the roof, then passes to an inside wall, and 
finally to the floor. The condensed steam returns 
to the boiler by its own gravity, and this is therefore 
called the gravity system, and is used for heating small 
buildings. Larger buildings are heated by steam 
under pressure. The Hot Water System of heating 
Is more economical but less satisfactory. The hot 
water rises by convection into a pipe in the top of the 
boiler. After circulation through pipes, radiators, etc., 
it is returned cold to the bottom of the boiler. There 
b an expansion tube to prevent rupture. Steam, water, 
and electricity have the common dbadvantage of 
requiring the installation of a ventibtion system. 
Electricity ia too eiroensive for general use. 

HEAVEN, the ffimament, or empyrean ; the atmo- 
spheric region, and the space in which the sun, stars, 
and planeto are seen ; the abode of God ; the dwelling- 
place of the blest ; a state of supreme happiness, etc. 
See Paradise, Bsobatolooy. 

HEAVY SPAR, see Babytia . 

HEBBEL, GHBISTIAN FRIEDRICH (181^-63), 
Qer. draxnaUst; b. Wespelbturen (Holstein); bestwoiira 


are: Gyges und sein Bing, Herodes und Mariamne 
(dramas), the trilogy Die Nibdungen, and Neuc Oedichtc. 

HEBBURN (64* 68' N., 1* 45' W.), town, Durham. 
England ; shipbuilding yaMs. Pop. (1911) 21,766. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE (63* 46' N.. 2» W.), town, 
Yorkshire, Engbnd. Pop. (1911) 7170. 

HEBE (classical myth.), dau. of Zeus and Hera; 
cup-bearer to the gods ; subsequently became wife 
of Heroules ; gave place to Ganymede. She is usually 
represented as a beautiful maiden, bearing wine-oup 
and pitcher. 

HEBEL, JOHANN PETER (1760-1826), Ger. 
pastoral poet and writer of essays and stories. 

HEBER, REGINALD (178^1826), Eng. hymno- 
logbt; bp. of Okloutta (1822) ; a man of great learning 
and piety; now chiefly remembered by hb hymns. 
From Oreenland*s Icy Mountains, etc. 

HEBER, RICHARD (1773-1833), Eng. book- 
collector ; possessed one of the largest private libraries 
in the country; M.P. for Oxford Univ. (1821-26), and 
D.C.L. of that foundation. 

HEBERDEN, WILLIAM (1710-1801), Eng. physi- 
ebn ; praotbed med. at Cambridge, whore ho lectured 
on materia medica, and afterwards at Ijondon ; author 
of works on medical subjects. 

HEBERT, JACQUES RENE (1757-04), Fr. revo- 
lutionary; led soot of Hibertistes against the Qirondins ; 
edit. Le Fire Duchesne; instigated September Massacres ; 
guillotined. 

HEBREW LANGUAGE belongs to the Canaanitish 
branch of the Semitic group of languages, and approxi- 
mates closely to Phoenician and Moabite, with which 
it shares the following characteristics : two genders, 
three-consonant roots, an inability to form compounds 
except in the case of proper nouns, two tenses in verb, 
imperfect and perfect, changed by prefix wM into 
aorist and future. The ancient angular type of letter- 
ing was replaced by square characters written from 
left to right, while the vowels were — if indicated at 
ail — represented by ‘points,’ a system now elaborated 
by scholars and oallea the Massoretic punctuation (see 
H. Litebatubb). Hebrew was after the Exile replaced 
as spoken language by Aramaic, but it still persists as 
literary and cultured tongue, while modern ver- 
nacular is called ‘ Yiddish.’ The alphabet in square 
oharaeters is : m {ahph, a breathing), a (beth, b), 

1 {ghimel, g, gh), i {daleth, d), n {he, h), ) (twiu, w), 

I {zayin, z), n (heth, oh), o (teih, t), ’ (yodh, y), a, 
final '] {caph, c, k), S {lamsdh, 1), D, final □ {mem, m), 
3, final I {nun, n), D {samech, s), y {ayin, guttural), 
B, final {pe, p, ph), s, final r {taade, ts), p {qoph, q), 
r» {resh, r), b {sin, s), b {shin, sh), n {tau, t, th). 

* Litaratura. — Hebrew literature is almost entirely 
based on the Old Testamont, which comprisos the 
highest literary productions of the race for a period • 
of about 800 years. There are exhibited in the course 
of it not only the normal changes which suoh a lapse of 
time always makes in a language, but deeper-cutting 
differences — e.g, in Daniel, Chronicles, Nohemiah, and 
Ecclesiastes there is a very large proportion of Persian 
words. Yet there is a distinctlv unifying tendency 
noticeable over the whole, and tnis is especially true 
of the Psalms, which do not probably belong to any 
particular period, but are a coUeotion of slow and 
gradual growth. The most recent portions of the 
Old Testament are those mentioned abovo(330-160 B.a), 
the oldest being parts of the Pentateuch (c. 800 B.a). 
The later form of the language, Aramaic, with ita 
admixture of Persian elements, became the common 
language of the people, and the older portions were, 
about the HI. cent. a,v., in great part translated into 
this vernacular for use in the synagogues. This 
forms the Targum. Another nrooess came into being, 
of amplification, especially of tne Mosaic Law, not on^ 
that nven in the Pentateuch but of the Oral or Tradi- 
tional Law, which had been handed down among the 
elders; this compilation formed the Halakhah, and 
was collected in written form by Jndah-ha-Nasi in 
Ibd Mishnah. Side by side with ibis there grew up 
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a masB of expository writings which received the name 
of Mid/rask, and the compiling of which went on till 
the VIII. cent. As time wore on, these explanatory 
works themselves became the subject of critical com- 
mentary out of which grew the Talmud (first option, 
Venice, 1520). So far most of the work had been a 
mere coUeotdon of anonymous commentaries, but from 
the XV. cent, onwards Hebrew literature acquired 
a more personal character. The Hebrew historians 
and theologians began to publish — such as Elias Levita, 
Dei Rossi, Joseph ben Joshua, Moses Cordovero, and, 
in the XVII. cent., Leon di Modena and David Conforte. 
In addition to these works, which were mainly of a 
historical and scientific nature and possess no striking 
literary merit, the htiirgical literature grew steadily 
in volume. 

Moses Mendelssohn, at the close of the XVIII. cent., 
attempted to tear Hebrew hterature out of its groove 
and infused it with a new and more practical spirit. 
His Meat work, the German translation of the Penta- 
teuch, marked, however, in reality the end of purely 
Hebrew writings. Henceforth, though Hebrew thinkers 
and scholars were to contribute powerfully to modern 
culture, thejjr used the various European languages 
as the vehicle of their thought. 

Abraham’siSAori History of Jewish Literature (London, 
1906), and Winter and Wiinsche’s Jildische Literatur 
(Leipzig, 1896). 

Hebrew Religion. — It is impossible in the 
present state of our knowledge to give a complete 
account of Hebrew religion, as the materials for it 
are not adequate, being many of them of uncertain, 
and all of comparatively late date. Something, 
however, is known of primitive H. r. by archaeology, and 
something more may be learnt by the comparative 
method. The evidence of the Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
shows that from 2000-1400 b.o. the Hebrews were 
much under Babylonian influence, and until about 
600 B.c. they were merely one of a congeries of Semitic 
tribes closely akin not only in blood and language, but 
also in religion. There were probably tribal deities, 
much as in Arabia before Muhammad. Little can 
be said with certainty of H. r. before Moses, but then 
there was at any rate some progress in the direction of 
monotheism, though as yet only monolatry was attained. 

The cult of Jahweh, Israel’s god, was, however, purer 
than that of other Semitic deities, though when the 
Hebrews entered Canaan they took over some religious 
ideas and practices from the peoples whose land they 
conc^uerod. The impure rites against which the prophets 
inveip^hed were not a native Hebrew growth. But the 
conflict between Israel and the nei^ibouring peoples 
developed a new order — the prophets. At first they 
were only eeers, those possessea of * second sight ’ ; 
then they became the witnesses and declarers of God’s 
will to men. Prophecy was one of most remarkable 
developments of the Hebrew religious genius, and one 
which marked it off from other peoples, whose religion 
started similarly, but failed to rise to any great height. 
In the VIII. cent. Amos and Isaiah denounced a 
religion merely of rites and sacrifices, and preached 
gospel of righteousness — the idea of religion as some- 
thing largely ethical was only just beginnmg to emerge. 
But higner spiritual results could not be attained 
before the national kingdoms of Israel and Judah had 
been overthrown and the people had endured the 
weary discipline of the Exile. 

The religious teaching of Jeremiah and his career pre- 
sent, it has been said, as close a parallel to that of Christ 
as an;^ in the Old Testament.. Religion, too, became 
more individual, and the feeling of personal responsi. 
bUity to God was realised ; * The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.* The conception of the ‘ suffering servant ’ 
(i.e. the Hebrew nation) was evolved. Meanwhile the 
tuming-^int in religious history was the reformation 
under lung Josiah, o21 b.o., when was established the 
‘ Iaw of the One Sanctuary.’ Henceforward people 
had to come up to Jerusalem to saorifioe, and about 
this time the Book of Deuteronomy was produced. 


Though those tended in some ways to a too legal religion, 
it was probably only thus that monotheum could be 
safely secured. After the return from Exile the recon- 
struction of religion in the restored nation was largely 
due to Ezekiel, who with the functions of a prophet 
also combined those of a priest. The elaborate sacrificial 
system which was to last till the destruction of the 
Temple was organised, and during the V. cent, the 
so-called Priestly Code, the latest embodiment of 
Hebrew ritual, was evolved. 

From this period until the time of CSirist several 
important developments took place. H. r. became 
intensely legal, and its idea of God transcendent. 
The nation passed through the fiery trial of tho conflict 
with debased Hellenism under the Seleuoid kings, and 
was brought through by the energy and devotion of 
the Maccabees (to this date some would assign many 
portions of the Book of Isaiah often thought to 
be earlier). Tho Exile left its mark on Hebrew 
theology, particularly in angolology ; eschatology 
(g.v.) became prominent, and various conceptions of 
a coming Messiah floated in men’s minds. Each of 
these was destined to have enormous effect on early 
Christian theology ; the genesis of these ideas is in some 
cases uncertain, but the ideas of angels and of a 
resurrection were due to Zoroastrian influence, and the 
various woes tlirough which Israel had passed gave 
rise to the longing for a better age. In the Book of 
Enoch tho Messiah is pre-existent — an important 
development. Hebrew thought also came into contact 
with Gk. philosophy, so tho ‘ Wisdom ’ literature was 
written, and the curious tendency to personification or 
semi-personification of divine attributes and spiritual 
forces, ‘half persons and half powers,’ resulted from 
this or ot.her causes. Thus H. r. at the time of Christ, 
while retaining its ancient sacrifices and traditions, was 
a complex thing, in which various elements wore 
minglea. 

Barney, Theology of the Old Testament ; Addis, 
Hebrew Religion', Cook, Religion of Ancient Palestine; 
Davidson, Old Testament Theology, 

HBBHEWS, EPISTLE TO THE, stands quite by 
itself in the New Testament Canon. Although bearing 
in the title in tho Eng. versions tho name of St. Paul, 
this is wanting in the oldest MSS. ; besides this the 
whole style, tone, and theol, is different from that of 
St. Paul. Its author is really unknown — possibly 
ApoUos ; one suggestion is Priscilla, in which case it 
would bo the only New Testament writing by a woman. 
Its language is the finest and most polished Greek in the 
New Testament. Its theol. is distinct in some ways 
from the rest of the New Testament. Its central idea 
is the high-priesthood of Christ. The opening chapter 
declares the function of the Son in Creation, and His 
relation to the Father, the effulgence of His glory and 
the very image of His substance. Christ as high-priest 
offers Himself as a perfect sacrifice, of which the 
ancient Jewish sacrifices are the antitype. Chapter 2 
on Faith is very remarkable. The Epistle is unsur- 
ssed for its profundity of thought, spirituality, and 
auty of expression. 

Hebrews, A. S. Peake [The Century Bible), 

HEBREWS, GOSPEL OF, see Apocrypha. 

HEBRIDES, NEW, see Nrw Hebrides. 

HEBRIDES, THE, or Western Isles (67® 46' N.i 
1 6 * 60' W.), large group of islands extending over 
1 200 miles along W. coast of Scotland ; area, c. 2810 eq. 
miles ; divided by Little Minch into Outer Hebrides, 
consisting of, from N. to S., Lewis and Harris, N. and S. 
Uist, Benbecula, and numerous islets; and Inner 
Hebrides, consisting of Skye, Rum, Eigg, Canna, Coll, 
Tyree, Mull, Ulva, Staff a, Iona, Colonsay, Jura, and 
Islay. Scenery is wild and picturesque ; climate mild 
and moist ; industries — sheep-rearing, fishing, fowling, 
tweeds. The Hebrides were ceded by Norway to 
Scotland, 1260; subdued by Lord of the Isles (q.v,), 
1346 ; annexed to Scot. Crown, 1640. 

HEBRON (31® 31' N., 36® 8' E.), town. Palestine ; 
has enolosure built over rook cave, which is traditional 
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tomb of Abraham and other patriarchs. Pop. e. 

10 , 000 . 

HECATjEUS OF ABDERA (IV. cent. B.O.), Gk. 
philosopher ; a source of Diodorus Siculus. 

HECATJEUB OF MILETUS (c. 550-470 B.O.), 
Qk. historian and geographer ; wrote TravtU about the 
Earth and a hist, work in which he endeavoured to 
separate mythology from fact; latter contained in 
Muller’s Fragmenta Historieorum Orcecorum, 

HECATE (classical mvth.), dau. of Persos and 
Astraea, sometimes identified with Persephone ; was 
the goddess of witchcraft and enchantments, also of 
fertility, her power extending over heaven, earth, and 
helL She was sometimes represented as triple-bodied, 
at other times as a tall woman, with sword and torch. 
Dogs and black lambs were sacrificed to her. 

HECATOMB, the sacrifice or slaughter of many 
victims ; amongst the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
sacrifice of one hundred oxen. 

HECEER, FRIEDRICH FRANZ KARL (1811- 
81), Ger. revolutionary ; member of Baden Chamber of 
Deputies, 1842 ; with object of founding Ger. republic, 
raised military force against government, but was 
defeated, 1848 ; withdrew to Switzerland ; subse- 
quently served on Federalist side in Amer. Civil War. 

HECKER, ISAAC THOMAS (1819-88), Amcr. 
E.C. evangelist ; of Ger. parentage ; became R.C., 
1844; entered Redemptorists ; ordained priest, 1849; 
undertook evangelisation of America, realising it must 
bo by Amer. methods ; went to Europe, 1867, provok- 
ing hostility of anti-republicans and those who imagined 
he would * liberalise ^ Church ; but H. was a quit-o 
orthodox Catholic. 

HEGKMONDWIKE (63* 43' N., 1* 40' W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England. Pop. (1911) 9017. 

HECLA, Hekla, see Volcanoes. 

HECTOR (classical m)rth.), Trojan hero ; s. of Priam 
and Hecuba, husband of Andromache, f, of Astyanax ; 
killed Ajax in single combat, and slow Patroclus ; was 
himself afterwards slain by Achilles. 

HECUBA (classical myth.), wife of Priam, king of 
Troy ; at the fall of tlie city became the spoil of 
Odysseus ; subject of a tragedy by Euripides. 

HEDGE, feature of Eng. agriculture now largely 

iving place to the fence. Hedgmg and ditching at the 

ing’s command wore among the duties of the Anglo- 
Saxon thegn. 

HEDGE SPARROW, see under Thrush Famu.y. 

HEDGE-ACCENTOR, see under Thrush Family. 

HEDGEHOG or Urchin {Erinaceue), a short- 
snouted lusectivore characterised by spiny covering and 
short tail ; nootumal ; feeds on worm.s, lizards, snakes, 
eggs, and even rats and mice ; hibernates in winter. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD {Sisimbrium], plant of Cruet’ 
fera order {q.v.) ; 1-2 feet high ; yellow flowers ; 
common Brit. weed. 

E[EDtTAZ, see HeJAZ. 

HEDON (63* 46' N., 0* 13' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England ; has fine cruciform church dedicated to 
St. Augustine; important port in XIV. cent. Pop. 
(1911) 2376. 

HEDONISM, ethical theory which may bo of two 
kinds — (1) that every '^an makes pleasure his goal; 
(2) that pleasure is the only ultimate good. The 
ancient Cyrenaics and (differently) Epicureans were 
hedonists. 

HEDYMELES, grosbeak. See under Finch Family. 

HEEK, ALEXANDER VON, Hboius (d. 1498), 
Ger. who founded or reformed school at Deventer, where 
Erasmus was a scholar. 

HEEL, back division of foot ; possibly regarded as 
hinge in walking, hence to h. over, to turn ; anything 
that covers the h. Leavings of liquor in a glass are h. 
taps. See also Aokhles. 

HEEM, JAN DAVIDSZ VAN (fl. XVIL cent.), 
Dutch painter ; chief painter of flowers, inseots, glass, 
and similar still-life studies, of his school His son, 
OoBNBLius (fl. XVn. cent.), was a lesser master in the 
same kind. 


HEEMSXERK, MARTIN JACOB8Z (149g- 
1674), Dutch religious painter of Ital school ; many of 
his principal works were burned at Haarlem in 1672 ; 
those left are remarkable for sculpturesque figures. 

HEEREN, ARNOLD HERMANN LUDWIG 
(1760-1842), Ger. historian of olassioal institutions. 

HEFELE, KARL JOSEF VON (1809-93), Ger. 
R.C. theologian and ecolesLastioal historian; bp. of 
Bottenburg, 1869. 

HEGEL, GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
(1770-1831), Ger. philosopher, founder of Absolute 
Idealism ; b. Stuttgart ; oi Tubingen Univ. ; went to 
Jena, 1801, and app. prof., 1805. In 1808, app. rector 
at Nuremt^rg gymnasium ; prof, at Heidelberg, 1816, 
and at Berlin, 1818. Henceforth the leading philosophic 
thinker in Germany. Chief works, Phenomenology 
of Spirit (1807), Science of Logic^ Encye. of Philoa, 
Sciences^ Philosophy of Rights (1821), and the post- 
humous lectures on Mstheties, Phil, of Religion, and 
of History. 

H. propounds absolute idealism, the liighest point of 
the idealistic movement initiated by Kant. The dualisms 
of noumona and phenomena, rational form and sensuous 
matter, speculative and practical reason, are rejected. 
Reason becomes the essence of reality, no longer a human 
faculty. The identity of subject and object is accepted 
as inciiaputable, whence whatever is true of the idea is 
also true of the thing, i.e. ideas and objects are correlates, 
A basis for this position is found in the principle of the 
* identity of contraries ’ — ^that contra^otories do not 
mutually exclude each other. Nothing exists but 
‘ relations * of subject and object ; things we know are 
appearances both to us and in themselves ; the real 
objectivity is that our Thoughts are at once Thoughts 
and the reality of Things. The universe is a process 
of the development of an Idea (Idee). Everything 
must be considered per se, then in its negation, as some 
other thing, and these contraries must be identified in 
a third thing, the Relation of the two. Hence, in 
order, logic, philosophy of nature, and philosophy of 
spirit. 

Logic is an examination of Things, as well as of forms 
of Thought, since, as above, object and subject are 
identical It therefore takes the place both of the 
ancient Logic and of Metaphysics. It contains the 
whole system of Science, and the other parts are but 
appheations of it. Nature shows a development from 
the lowest to the highest, a struggle of the Idee to realise 
itself objectively. Every modflioation of the Idee in 
the realm of pure thought it attempts to express in that 
of Nature. Subjectively, tbo Idee realises itself first 
as Soul, then, returning upon itself, as Consciousness ; 
finally it becomes self-conscious and is then Reason. 
Objectively, the Idee becomes Will, realising itself in 
History and Law. 

There are four great ‘ moments ’ of History : (1) In the 
East, substantiality predominant ; the rights of men un- 
known. (2) In Greece, individuality predominant, some 
men being free. (3) In Rome, an opposition between 
the subjective end objective; political universality 
and individual freedom both developed, yet not united, 
(4) In Teutonic nations, the unity ox the contradictions ; 
all men free. 

In ethics, good conduct, as with Kant, is oonaoious 
realisation of the free reasonable will But the universal 
will is conceived as objectively presented to each man 
in the institutions and customs of his community. 

Caird, Hegel (1886) ; Macintosh, H. and Hegsliariism 
(1903) ; - M'Taggart, A Commentary on Hegets Logic 
(1910) ; Hutchison Stirling, The Secret of H. (1898). 

EfjBGEMON OF THASOS (V. cent. B.O.), Gk. comic 
writer ; praised in Aristotle’s Poetics. 

HEGEMOmr (Gk. htgemonia, leadership), primacy 
of one state in a federation, e.g* pre-eminence of Athens 
in the Delian Confederacy {q.v.), 

HEGE8IAS OF IVIAGNESIA (fl. HI. cent. B.O. 7), 
Qk. orator ; much condemned in the Augustan Age ; 
author of life of Alexander the Great, 

BEOE8IPPU8 (fl, IV. cent. ».a), Athenian states- 
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man ; probably author of Bpeeoh, Dt Hahnneao, ascribed 
to Demosthenes. 

HEGESIPPU8 (fl. II. cent.), patristic writer. 

BEGESXPPUS, putative author of De Bello JudaicOy 
IV. -cent, rendering of Josephus. 

HEG1U8, see Hkek. 

HEIBERG, JOHAN LUDWIG (1791-1860), Dan. 
poet and critic ; wrote plays, vaudevilles, verse and 
Uterary criticism. 

HEIDE (64* 12' N., 9* 6' E.), town, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prussia. Pop. (1905) 8768. 

HEIDEGGER, JOHANN HEINRICH (1633-08), 
Swiss scholar and controversialist. 

HEIDELBERG (26® 30' S., 28* 20' E.), town, 
Transvaal, Brit. S. Africa. Pop. (1911) 38,580. 

HEIDELBERG (49® 24' N., 8® 42' E.), city, 
Baden, Germany ; beautifully situated on Ncckar, near 
Rhine, surrounded by hills covered with forests and 
vineyards. St. Peters - Kirohe (XV. cent.). Gothic 
Hoihge-Qeist-Kircho Jesuiten-Kircho ; town hall ; 
fine castle on hill, 330 ft. high, with groat vat capable 
of holding 60,000 gallons of wine ; colobrated univ. 
(1386); beer, wino, and book industry; residence of 
Counts Palatine, c. 1166-1721 ; ureat centro of Gor. 
Calvinism ; sacked by French, lo88, 1693 ; annexed 
to Baden, 1803. Pop. (1910) 66,016. 

HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, THE, Prot. 
catechism compiled by order of Elector Frederick III. 
in 1663, by Zacharias Ursinus and Caspar Olevianus ; 
accepted by Heidelberg synod, but attacked by extreme 
Lutherans ; on somewhat different linos from most 
oatechlsms, it possesses great spiritual beauty, and has 
been often translated. 

HEIDELOFF, KARL ALEXANDER VON (1788- 
1866), Ger. architect ; desiracd many celebrated castles, 
including Landsberg, Reiimardsbrunu, and Rosenburg. 

HEIDENHEIM.— (1) (48® 40' N., 10® 10' E.) town, 
Wiirttemberg, Germany. Pop. (1910) 17,780. (2) 
(49® r N., 10® 46' E.) town, Bavaria, Germany. 

HEIGEL, KARL AUGUST VON (1835-1905), 
Ger. novelist ; pub. Der Homan einer Stadt, Die Dame 
ohne Herz, Die nervdse Frau, etc. ; also plays and short 
stories. 

HEIJEBMANS, HERMANN (1864- ), pro- 

minent Dutch playwright and novelist. 

HEIJN, PIET, see Heyn, Pieteh Pibtbrzoon. 

HEILBRONN (49® 8' N., 9® 13' E.), town, Wurttem- 
berg, Germany ; has XI. -cent. Gothic church and other 
interesting buildings; industrial centre. Pop. (1906) 
40,026. 

HEILIGENSTADT.Hl) (61® 23' N., 10® 7' E.) 
town, Pruss. Saxony, Germany. Pop. (1910) 8218. 
(2) (49® 51' N., 11® 10' E.) town, Bavaria, Germany. 

HEILSBERG (64® 7' N., 20® 35' E.), town, E. 
Prussia, Germany. Pop. (1905) 6042. 

HEIL8BHONN (49^ 20' N., 10® 46' E.), town, 
Bavaria, Germany. Pop. c. 1300. 

HEIM, FRANgOIS JOSEPH (1787-1865), Fr. 
historical painter. 

HEIMDALL (Soand. m^th.), s. of Odin ; guardian 
of the rainbow bridge, Bifrdst. He bore the horn, 
Gjallar ; soaroelv ever slept ; could see vast distances ; 
and could hear the grass grow. 

HEIMSKRINGLA, see Snobbi Stublasob. 

HEINE, HEINRICH (1797-1866), Ger. poet; b. 
Dibseldorf, of Jewish parents ; studied law at Bonn, 
Gottingen, Berlin ; adopted Christianity, 1825 ; pub. 
Beisebuder (1826), Buck der Lieder (1827), which made 
him the most popular poet of G^ermany ; visited 
England, 1827 ; Engliche FragmerUe appeared, 1831. H. 
■etued in Paris, 1831, after unhappy love afffidrs with his 
eousins ; to this period belong Franzdeische Zustandcy 
1883, DerSalony 1834, LudwigBdme, 1840, Die Roman- 
Hsehe Schulty 1836 (prose works) ; AUa Troll, 1847, 
Bomancero, 1861, and LetzU QedichU and Qedanken, 
1863, 1866, rank among his finest poetical works ; 
bedridden, 1848-66 ; d. Paris. & ranks as perhaps 
the most cosmopolitan Ger. poet; belongs partly to 
Romantic moYement^ partly to * Young Germany ' | 


revolt; great lyric and epiritucU writer, marred at 
times by cynicism, sentimentality, and bad taste. 

Life, Dy Stigand (1875), Sharp (1888). 

HEINECCIUS, JOHANN GOTTLIEB (1681- 
1741), Ger. writer on Rom. jurisprudence. His 
bro., JouANN ^IiOHAEL (1674-1722), wrote De veteiribue 
. . . uigiilie. 

HEINECKEN, CHRISTIAN HEINRICH (1721- 
25), * the child of Liibeok * ; Ger. child of marv^ellous 
learning and reasoning powers. 

HEINICKE, SAMUEL (1727-00), Ger. deaf and 
dumb eduoationist. 

HEINSE, JOHANN JAKOB WILHELM (1749- 
1803), prominent Ger. novelist. 

HEINSIUS, DANIEL, Heins (1580-1655), distin- 
guished Dutch soholar who edit, classics, wrote Lat. 
poems, etc. His s. Nikolaks (1620-81), equally famous 
on the same lines, left an illegitimate s. Nikolaes, 
author of the romance Mirandor (1675). 

HEIR, originally inheritor in fee (7*. at law), after- 
wards inheritor, next of kin, or devisee. H. a'pparent 
is person who will inherit if ho lives ; h. general is 
h. at law ; h. jfnreeumptive, person who will inherit 
if conditions remain the same ; right h. is next of kin. 

I See Inheiutanoe. 

HEJAZ (25® N., 40® E.), vilayet and province of 
Arabia, along shores of Rod Sea ; bounded N. by Syria, 
E. by Nafud desert and Nojd, S. by Asir. (jontains 
Tehama range of mts., and is almost all stony desert ; 
northern portion desolate and thinly populated ; in 
S. more cultivation, dates, wheat, and barley being chief 
products. Chiotiy interesting on account of sacred cities 
of Mecca and Medina, which it contains along with sea- 
|K)rtB Jiddah and Yambu ; railway connecting cities 
of H. with Damascus under construction, ana com- 
pleted as far as Medina in 1908. Area, c, 97,000 sq. 
miles. Pop. 300,000. 

HEJIRA, iiiJBAT, see under Muhammadan Law. 

HEKLA, see Volcanoes. 

HEL, Hela, the goddess of death in Scandinavian 
mythology ; dau. of Loki and Angurboda ; to her went 
all who by disease; dwelt in Nifiheim, place of 
eternal snow and darkness. 

HELDENBUCH, DAB, Gor. jpoetio cycles of 
XIII. cent. ; chief figures are Diotnoh of Bern, Wolf- 
dietrich, Hugdietrioh, and Ortnit. The first printed 
edition appeared without date, the second 1491 ; many 
modem edit’s. 

HELDER, THE (62® 67' N., 4® 45' E.), port, 
Holland; strongly fortified. Pop. (1910) 27,368. 

HELEN OF TROY (classical myth.), dau. of Zeus 
and Leda, wife of Tyndoreus, king of Sparta ; famed 
for her beauty ; became the wife of Menelaus, but 
eloped with Paris, s. of Priam, king of Troy, which 
act led to the Trojan War. 

HELENA (34® 30' N., 90® 36' W.), town, Arkansas, 
U.S.A. ; cotton trade. Pop. (1910) 8770. 

HELENA (46® 34' N., 112® 3' W.), capital, Montana, 
U.S.A. ; has univ., cathedral ; industrial centre. 
Pop. (1910) 12,616. 

HELENA, ST. (e. 247-32S), wife of Rom. emperor 
ConstantiuB I., and mother of Constantine the Great; 
aooeptod Christianity and made pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem, where she is said to have discovered the Cross and 
built churches of the Holy Sepulchre and Nativity. 

HELENSBURGH (66® N., 4® 43' W.), town, 
watering-place, Dumbartonshii'e, Scotland. Pop. 
(1911) 8529. 

HELENUS, s. of Priam ; mentioned in the Iliad, 
and prominent character in later Gk. legend. 

HELGAUD (fl. early XL cent.), chaplain of Robert 
II. of France and author of Epitoma vitae Roberti regia. ^ 

HELGEBEN, POVL (fi. early XVI. cent), Dan^ 
political and religious controversialist. 

* RELIAND * (the Saviour), Old Saxon poem 
of about 6000 lines on New Testament history by 
unknown author ; written early in IX. cent. ; four 
MS. Codicta of it are extant. 

HELXANTEUS, see SUM-YLOWIB. 
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HSUCON (38* 17' N., 22* 53' £.)» mountain range, 
Bo»otia, Greece ; traditional home of Muses. 

HELIGOLAND, HELGOLAND (54° 11' N., 7® 53' 
E.), small island and fortress in North Sea, about 28 
miles from mainland, belonging to Germany ; consists 
of Oberland -and Unterland ; famous seaside resort ; 
once possessed by Schleawig-Holstein-Gottorp ; taken 
by Danes, 1714 ; by British, 1807 ; coded to Ger- 
many, 1890 ; area, } sq. mile. Pop. (1910) 3416. 

HELIODORUS (j£ a 111. cent, a.d.), author 
of the JSihiopieaf a Gk. story which had gi'eat in- 
fluence on Renaissance writers. 

HELIOGABALUS, Elaoabalus (c. 205-22), Rom. 
emperor ; became priest to sun-god Elagabal ; em- 
peror, 218 ; assassinated during army mutiny, ^2. 

HELIOGRAPH, signalling instrument that reflects 
sun's rays by mirrors ; range of 190 miles has been 
reached. 

HELIOMETER is an instrument used for 
measuring the sun’s diameter and for micrometrical 
work on the stars. It is based on the fact that 
measures can be made by double images. DoUond 
in 1754 observed that although an object-glass be 
divided through its axis a single imago is still produced 
if the optical centres of the segments coincide, t.e. 
if the segments are in the same relative position as 
before the glass was out. When they are separated 
each forms its own image of the object. Since 1820, 
when Frauenhofer used achromatic glasses which 
concentrate ail the rays at one focus and give a 
distinct image, the h. has consisted of an achromatic 
telescope with its object-glass divided (by a plane 
passing through the optic axis of the te lescope) into two 
segments, ono fixed in the telescope tube, the other 
mounted so that it can be moved in a plane per- 
pendicular to the telescope’s optic axis, Tlio move- 
ment is obtained by the revolution of a screw oonneotod 
with an apparatus for counting the revolutions. 

In very recent h's this reading is checked in- 
dependently by a micrometer which measures directly 
the separation of the segments. When the two 
halves of the glass are coincident a single imago of 
the sun is obtained, because the separate images arc 
superposed. If now the glasses be separated till 
two images just touching each other are obtained, 
the ono imago will have moved through a distance 
equal to the sun’s apparent diameter, l^om a circle 
of known diameter at known distance from the 
telesoo^ the angle which a diameter of the circle 
subtends at the object glass of the telescope is cal- 
culated. The value of a revolution of the micro- 
meter screw is obtained by measuring a circle 
of known diameter through the h. From these two 
measurements tho actual diameter can be calculated. 
Recent modifications of the apparatus aim at in- 
creasing facility of movement and avoiding the effects 
of temperature changes. 

HELIOPOLIS (the On of tho Bible), city of 
Lower Egypt, near Cairo, slightly N. of tho Nile 
Delta ; was one of the principal centres of sun-worship 
and of Egyptian learning. Cleopatra’s Needle (on 
Thames Enibankment) came from hero. H. was 
also tho name of Baalbek (q.v.). 

HELIOS, see under Apollo. 

HELIOSTAT, instrument for rofleoting a beam 
of sunlight in a fixed direction. A mirror is mounted 
on a spmdle driven by clockwork whose rate can be 
adjusted. The clockwork case is so arranged as to 
allow the initial adjustment to be made. 

HELIOTROPE, a plant with a sweot scent, 
belonging to a genus of 200 species of the natural order 
Boraginaceoe. They are small shnibs. Heuo- 
XBOPB {Cherry-Pie) has terminal epCku of lilac flowers. 

HELIOTROPE, see Bloodstone. 

HELIOTROPISM, taming of a plant towards 
light ; stems ourve towards sun (positive A), roo^ and 
stems of certain climbers tom away from sun (negative h,). 

HELXOZOA, unicellolar organisms, uninucleate 
or multinuoleate, popularly called sun animalcule. 


from possession of olose-set, radiating, protoplasmic 

rooesses, each with a median rod passing into the 

eeper-lying parts of the animal ; protoplasm highly 
vacuolate; reproduction takes the form of simple 
fission or budding, under favourable conditions, or 
consists in the formation of cysts in adverse periods ; 
typical forms — Acti'nophrya sol and ActinoaphoBinwn 
cichomii, both commonly occurring among weeds in 
fresh water. 

HELIUM, a gaseous element abundant in radio- 
active minerals, especially ihorianite. A.W., 4 B.P., 
4**3 absolute. No stable chemical compound of it 
can be obtained. Its presence in minerals is due 
to mechanical absorption. It occurs in springs and 
the atmosphere, and is produced by the clismtegration 
or radium emanations. It has a distinot spectrum, 

HELIX, term in architecture for volute of capital, 
in Ionic and Corinthian orders, or other spiral 

HELIX, snail. See under Gasteropoda. 

HEXJit, the abode of the dead ; also the place of 
punishment of the wicked, numerous times mentioned 
in the New Testament. Alternative names are the 
Gk. Hades; Heb. Gehenna; Soand. Uela. 

. HELLAN1CU8 OF LESBOS (V. cent. B.O.); 
Ok. historian ; wrote history of Attica (683-404) ; 
a chronological work on the Camean games ; also 
histories of Troy and Persia. 

HELLEBORE is a genus of herbs belonging to 
natural order RanunculMece. — Hellbbobb (Christmas 
Rose) has five or more petaloid s^ala. Tho ‘ petals * 
are slippor-shaped nectaries. The stigma ripens 
first (protogynous) and self-pollination is impossible. 
The fruit is an agj?regation of three folUcles. It 
illustrates the transition from foliage leaves to bracts 
and sepals. In ancient times h. was used as a drug 
to cure insanity. 

HELLENISM, a typo of culture peculiar to the 
ancient Greeks. The Gk. character as reflected in 
Hellenic religion, poetry, art, and philosophy makes 
for clearness, measure, and balance, and eschews 
the vaguo, the undefined, tho excessive. The Gk. 
ideal is therefore the antithesis to the Gothic. In 
architecture the Gothic mind expressed itself in soar- 
ing arches and mysterious curves. Tho Gothic 
mythology deals with vast, titanic, cloud-like beings, 
neither human in character nor restricted in power. 
The Gk. mind is well illustrated by the motto of the 
ancient Delphic temple, * Nothing m excess.’ In Gk. 
mythology tho outstanding characteristic is the extra- 
ordinary definiteness of tho gods and goddesses. Each 
god has his peculiar attributes, his fixed bodily shape, 
and his allotted functions. Myste^ has no place in 
the Gk. Pantheon. Similarly in philosophy the theory 
that virtue lies in preserving the * moan ’ is character- 
istically Gk. Thus bravery is regarded as a mean 
between rashness on the one hand and cowardice on 
tho other. 

But it is in the Poriclean age that we find H. in its 
most perfect expression. It is as though the conflict 
with so alien a people as the Persians h^ (by showing 
the contrast) helped tho Greek to realise his own true 
being. Moreover, the common peril had united the 
Qk, states as they had never been united before, and 
forced them to realise their own kinship and ideals in 
common. In the age of Pericles, then, Gk. art and 
lit. reached tho zenith, and true H. found its supreme 
expression. 

The ^oatest and noblest architectural creation of 
tho Periolean age was the Parthenon. The outstand- 
ing features of the Parthenon are nobility, sanity, and 
restraint. The temple is of the Doric order, and of the 
three great Gk. orders the Doric is the severest and yet 
the most sublime. Tho shaft of the Doric column 
springs straight from the step, and cuhninates in the 
simple square abacus. Adornment and elaboration 
there is none. Sublimity is reached through perfect 
symmetry and perfect balance. The Parthenon also 
contained the finest examples of Qk. sculpture— the 
work of Phoidias, Unfortunately time has not spared 
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us the znasterpieoes of Pheidias, but from tho magnifi- 
cent pediment figures, which are at least of his school, 
wo can have some conception of their beauty and 
grandeur. The keynote in these figures is calm, 
symmetry, and repose. 

In tho dramas of ^schylus and Sophocles we see 
reflected the same spirit. Sentimentality has no place 
there ; the emotion is vast, yet restrained and con- 
trolled. Even in Promeiheut Vivciue^ where the theme 
had a natural bias towards the Gothic ideal, wo And 
the same perfect measure and completeness — the same 
obedience to the command that there be nothing in 
excess. H. set a limit to the infinite and crystallised the 
ideal. 

HELLESPONT, ancient classical name of the 
Dardanelles (^.v.), the strait connecting the Sea of 
Marmora and the ^Egean Sea ; so called from Helle, 
dau. of Athamas and Nephelo, who, fleeing from the 
cruelty of her stepmother, Ino, fell from the air into 
tho strait and was drowned. 

HELLEVOETSLUIS, Hblvobtsluis (51* 60' N., 
4® T E.), port, S. Holland; fortified. Pop. (1910) 
4618. 

HELL-GATE, roo under Blasting. 

HELLIN (38* 29' N., T 38' W.), town, S.E. Spain. 
Pop. 12,668. 

HELLO, ERNEST (1828-85), author of Phytio- 
nomie de i^ainis (Kng. trana., 1903). 

HELMERS, JAN FRSDERIK (1767-1813), Dutch 
political poet. 

HELMET, headpiece in armour. Early h’a were 
simply caps made of leather or metal, with attach- 
ments for protection of face and neck. In mediaival 
times some h’s had a fixed nasal, while others had 
movable covers for protecting both upper and lower 
face, the whole head being covered during action. 
In XIV. cent, barred visors came into use. The 
armet first appears about 1443, and was a closed h., 
used only by horsemen. Tho XVI.-cent. morion had 
a projecting brim. Modern h’s worn by policemen 
ana firemen are made of metal, felt, leather, or cork. 

HELMET SHELL, Smo (JIasTKROPODA. 

HELMHOLTZ, HERMANN LUDWIG FERDI- 
NAND VON (1821-94), Ger. phUosopher and 
physicist ; prof, of Physiology in Heidelberg, and 
later of Physics in Berlin, He discovered nerve-cells 
in ganglia, mvented the opthalmosoope, and measured 
the velocity of nervous impulse. It was by his 
inspiration Hert-z commenced nis work, which resulted 
in discovery of ‘ Hei-tzian ’ waves of wireless telegraphy. 
H. also perfeoted notion of electron. 

Life, by M‘Kendriok. 

HELMOLD (fl. XII. cent.), Ger. chronicler; author 
of valuable Chronica Slavorum. 

HELMOND (51* 28' N., 6* 39' E.), town, Holland, 
Pop. (1910) 14,767. 

HELMONT, JEAN BAPTISTE VAN (1677- 
1644), Belg. physician, physiologist, and chemist ; 
practised med. at Vilvorde, near Brussels ; carried 
out experiments amd propounded important theories 
regarding plant and human physiology, but value of 
his observations was marred by introduction of tho 
supernatural to explain certain natural processes. 
His researches in ohem., particularly regardmg gases, 
are also valuable, but he was also an alchemist, believ- 
ing in the philosopher’s stone. 

HELMSTEDT, Hilmstadt (62® 13' N., 11® E.), 
town, Brunswick, Germany ; ruined Benedictine 
abbey, fine ohurohes ; seat of univ. till 1809. Pop. 
(1910) 18,420. 

HELM WIND, wind which suoceeds cloud shaped 
like a helm on the Pennine Hills. 

HELMUND (31® N., 61® 60' E.), river, Afghanistan ; 
has its sourcQ in Hindu Kush Mountains and flows 
to Lake of Hamun or Seistan. 

h£L0ISE, see Abblabd. 

HELOTS, the ancient serf population of Greece 
and the property of the Spartan State. They are 
supposed by some authorities to have been the 


original inhabitants of Laconia. 

ployed in agricultural pursuits by the Spartans, and 

in war were required to perform military service. 

A revolt of the h’s, in 464 b.c., was with difificulty 

suppressed. 

HELPS, SIR ARTHUR (1813-76), Eng. essay- 
ist and historian ; Clerk to Privy Council (1860-75) ; 
author of Friend in Council, Companions of my 
Solitude, Conquerors of the New World, etc. 

HELSINGBORG (56® 2' N., 12® 42' E.), port, 
Sweden ; fine harbour, docks ; manufacturing centre. 
Pop. c. 32,000. 

HELSINGFORS (60* 14' N., 24® 57' E.), capital 
of Finland (since 1819); strongly fortified; im- 
portant naval station ; has univ. ; two cathedrals ; 
excellent harbour ; extensive Baltic trade. Pop. 
c. 169,500. 

HELST, BARTHOLOM.ffiUS VAN DER (1613- 

70), Dutch artist ; lived at Amsterdam ; celebrated 
as portrait painter. One of his best pictures, The 
Peace of Mdnster, is in the Amsterdam Galley. 

HELST ON (50° 7' N., 5® 10' W.), town, Cornwall, 
England. Pop. (1911) 2938. 

HELVETIC CONFESSIONS, ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions of Reformed Churches ; drawn up in Switzer- 
land ; that of 1636 was prepared under influence of 
Bullingor and Bucer but was largely superseded by 
the second H.C., written by BuUinger in 1662. 

HELVETIC REPUBLIC was established in 
Switzerland, 1798, after conquest by French. 

HELVETII, inhabitants of S. Gaul (modern 
Switzerland). Caesar praises their bravorv. Their 
invasions of Italy were suppressed by Ccesar^s victory 
at Bibracte and tho establishment of Rom. colonies. 
They were separated from Gaul by Tiberius. The 
H. gave name Helvetia to Switzerland. 

HELVETIUS, CLAUDE ADRIEN (1716-71), 
Fr. philosopher ; became farmer-general of taxes, 
1738, gaming great wealth ; retiring to country estate, 
wrote De V esprit, which evoked storm of abuse. Many 
have denied its originality. Bentham was infiuonoed 
by him. H. ’s view of morals was utilitarian. 

HELY-HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1724-94), Irish 
lawyer and politician ; entered Irish Parliament, 
1759 ; provost of Trinity Coll., Dublin, 1774 ; Sec. 
of State, 1777 ; advocated removal of Catholic 
disabilities, and free trade. 

HELYOT, PIERRE (1660-1716), Fr. Franciscan 
historian ; devoted many years to writing standard 
celebrated Uistoire des Ordres monastiques, rdigieux, et 
miliiaires, 

HEMANS, FELICIA DOROTHEA (1793-1836), 
Eng. poet ; b. Liverpool ; m. Captain H. (1812), but 
separated (1818). Her poetry is marked by excess 
of sentiment. 

HEMATITE, see Hjbmatitb. 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD (61® 46' N., 0® 28' W.), 
town. Hertfordshire, England ; manufactures iron 
goods, paper. Pop. (1911) 12,888. 

HEMEROBAPTISTS, Jewish sect (possibly 
Essene), whose members observed daily ablation. 

HEMICHORDATA, primitive Chordate animals 
which have a ‘ notochord * only in tho anterior end of 
tho body. 

HEMICTCLE, semioircular plan oharactoristio of 
Rom. architecture and readoptod at the Renaissance. 

HEMINGBURGH, WALTER DE (fl, early XIV. 
cent.), Eng. ohronioler; canon of Guisborough, xorks ; 
trustworthy source. 

HEMIPLEGIA, see Pabalysis. 

HEMIPTERA, or Buas, are Insecta invariably 
oharaoterised by modification of mouth organs to 
form a suotorial, jointed proboscis, generally flexed 
so as to occupy a position on under side of body. The 
wings are four in number as a rule, and are external 
growths developed in successive moults from the 
hinder dorsal portions of the middle and posterior 
body -segments. They difier considerably in character 
in the two great sub-ordei*!, Hsteroptsra and Homoptera^ 
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the pairs varring in texture and folding flat on the 
back in the former, and in the latter covering the 
abdomen. The 
two sub-orders 
are further dis- 
tinguished by 
the extent of 
the flexure of 
the head, this 
being much less 
in the Ucttr. 
than in the 
Homo. The 
young resemble 
the adult in 
general features, 
the transition 
from the juven- 
ile to the adult 
being gradual. 

Amongst tho 
most interesting 
forms, from an 
economic stand- 
point, are tho 
Aphides or Plan t 



Sketches show (above) IIomoptkra, Later- 
naria jihospkorea (Linn.), and (lower) 
Hktkroptkra, Tessarakrma Jnvanica 
(Thunb.). U, head ; Pth, prothorax ; Mes, 
mesothorox ; Met, metathorax ; Fw, fore- 
wing ; HWt hind- wing ; A, outonmo. 


LtcCf which often swarm in incredible numbers over the 
host plant, and tho scale in.sccts or Mealy -bug.% which 
form small hard scales on fruit, twigs, etc. Tho 
Anopleura (Lice, q.v.) are degenerate wingless members 
of this order. 


HEMLOCK, a herbaceous plant, Conium Macu- 
latum, natural order UmbelUjerir, with white in- 
florescence of compound umbels and purple-spotted 
fluted glaucous stem. The leaves and fruit have a 
disagreeable odour and contain alkaloid poisons. 

HEMORRHAGE, see Hjemorrhacje. 

HEMP is an annual herb, Cannabis saliva, natural 
order Cannabinece, Originally an inhabitant of 
Persia it is now grown in all parts of Europe, because 
its bast fibres are used in the rope industry. The 
plant is dioecious with opposite lower leaves and 
deeply partite strongly dentate rough alternate 
upper leaves, with two lateral stipules. Tho male 
inflorescence is a raceme and the female flowers occur 
in the axils of tho leaves. Petals are absent. Tho 
fruit is one-seeded. Intoxicating preparations for 
drinking and smoking, e.g. Arab, Hashish, Indian 
Bhang, are made from the female flowers, resin, and 
leaves. 

HEMS, see Homs. 

HEMY, CHARLES NAPIER (1841- ), Eng, 

marine artist ; famed for studies of London shipping, 
and later scenes associated with Ealmouth. 

H£NAULT, CHARLES JEAN FRANgOIS 
( 1686-1770), Fr. historian ; wrote Ahrlge chronologique 
de Vhistoire de France, down to year 1715. 

HENBANE, a flowering biennial plant, Hyoscy- 
amus niger, natural order Solanacece. It contams in 
its leaves and flowers two alkaloid poisons, Hyoscy- 
a mine and Hyosrine, and a poisonous oil. 

HENDERSON (37° 62' N., 87° 31' W.), town,’ 
Kentucky, U.S.A. ; manufactures textiles, tobacco. 
Pop. (1910) 11,462. 

HENDERSON, ALEXANDER (1683-1646), Soot. 
Presbyterian divine ; prof, at St. Andrews ; protested 
against liturgy in Eng. model; helped to draw up 
National Covenant ; one of commissioners to inter- 
view Charles I., who liked him; tried to mediate 
between Charles and Parliament, 1642; Moderator 
of General Assembly ; commissioner to Westminster 
Assembly ; has been called ‘ the second founder of 
the Reformed Church in Scotland.* 

HENDERSON, EBENEZER (1784-1858), Scot, 
missionary ; travelled in Scandinavia, Russia, and 
various other countries ; returned to J^gland, 1826 ; 
an accomplished Oriental linguist. 

HENDERSON, GEORGE FRANCIS ROBERT 
(1864>1903)» Brit, soldier and military author ; served 


with distinction in Egyptian campaign; Director of 
Intelligence in Boer War (1900-1) ; prof, of Military 
Art, Staff Coll (1892-99). 

HENDERSON, JOHN (1747-85), Eng. actor; 
achieved groat success in leading Shakespearean parts 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; rival of Garrick ; 
buried, Westminster Abbey. 

HENDIADYS (Lat. from Gk. hen dia duoin, one 
by two), term in rhetoric for connecting two equivalent 
nouns by ‘ and * ; common Virgilian usage, e.g. ‘ Vinclis 
et career e frenat,* or ‘ Italiam Lavinaque Utora.^ 

HENDON (51° 36' N., O'* 14' W.), town, Middlesex, 
England; chief English flying ground. Pop. (1911) 
38,806. 

HENDRICKS, THOMAS ANDREWS (1819-85), 

Amcr. Democratic statesman ; vice-pres., 1885. 

HENGELO, Hengeloo (62^ 16' N., 6° 47' E.), town, 
Holland. Pop. (1910) 20,622. 

HENGIST and HORS A, two bro. Jutes, tlio first 
of tho Teutonic invaders, called in to aid tho Brit, king, 
Vortigern (c. 450), against tho Piets. Horsa was subse- 
quently killed in battle, but Hengist made himself king 
of Kent (458). 

HENGSTENBERG, ERNST WILHELM (1802- 
69), Lutheran occlesiastio ; studied at Bonn, specially 
devoting himself to Old Testament and Oriental 
languages ; prof, at Berlin, 1826; vigorously defended 
conservative positions in Biblical criticism. 

HENKE, HEINRICH PHILIPP KONRAD (1752 - 
1809), and his s., ERNST LUDWIG THEODOR 
(1804-72), Gcr. ecclesiast ical historians. 

HENLEY, JOHN (1692-1759), Anglican clergy- 
man, from 1729, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; called ‘ Orator 
Henley * ; attracted attention by absurd innovations 
as preacher. 

HENLEY, WILLIAM ERNEST (1849-1903), Eng. 
poet; b. Gloucester; edit, successively T/ic Jfaj/azme 0 / 
Art, National Observer, and New Review, 00 Ua berated 
with R. L. Stevenson in several plays ; part author of 
a Slang dictionary and a Life and edition of Burns ; a 
trenchant and fearless critic ; wrote some exquisite 
lyrics. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES (51° 36' N., 0° 64' W.), 
town, Oxfordshire, EngLind ; noted for yearly regatta 
in June. Pop. (1911) (i456. 

HENNA, the powdered leaves of Lawsonia inermis. 
4’hoso contain a red stain used, in Persia and India, to 
dye tho finger-nails, etc. 

HENNEBONT (47° 50' N., 3° 17' W.), town, W. 
Franco ; tin foundry. Pop. c. 7260. 

HENNEQUIN, PHILIPPE AUGUSTE (1763- 
1833), Ft. hist, painter and engraver patronised by 
Napoleon. His grandson, Alfred Niggles (1842-87), 
was a prominent comic playwright. 

HENNER, JEAN JACQUES (1829-1905), Fr. 
painter; noted for his figure drawing. 

HENRIETTA MARIA (1609-66), consort of 
Charles I. of Groat Britain ; dau. of Henry IV. of 
Franco ; raised money for king during Civil War ; 
encouraged' impeachment of live members ; fled to 
Franco, 1644 ; twice visited England after Restoration. 

HENRY I., Beauclero (1068-1135), king of Eng- 
kind ; youngest s. of William tho Conqueror ; succ., 
1100. Elder bro., Robert, claimed crown, but was 
defeated and imprisoned, his duchy of Normandy being 
added to H.’a dominions. Various conspiracies formed 
in Normandy in favour of Robert’s s., William, were 
supported by kV. king, whom H. defeated at Brimule, 

1119. H.’8 son William was drowned in While Ship, 

1120. Exchequer was instituted in this reign. 

HENRY 11. (1133-89), king of England; s. of 

Matilda and Geoffrey Plantagcnct ; grandson of 
Henry I. ; succ., 1154; revoked Stephen’s grants of 
crown lands, and revived King’s Court and Exchequer ; 
at first supported by his minister, Becket, whom be 
or. abp. ; quarrelled with Church, issued Constitutions 
of Clarondon, 1164, which Becket opposed; after 
latter’s murder, 1170, H. had to make various oonoeb* 
[sions to Church; oonquered Ireland, 1172; crushed 
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barons* rebellion, 1173, and reduced their power by 
legal reforms ; sons intrigoed against H. towards end 
of reign. Life, by Green (1888). 

HENRY III. (1207-72), king of England ; suoo. his 
f.. King John, 1216; during minority French were ex- 
pelled from England ; assumed government, 1227 ; 
unsuccessfully invaded Poitou, 1230; defeated at 
TailUbourg, 1242 ; aimed at arbitrary power ; left 
many im]prtant offices vacant; aroused hostility of 
barons, who compelled him to assent to Provisions of 
Oxford, 1 268, subsequent annulment of which resulted 
in outbreak of Barons* War ; H. defeated at Lewes, 1264 ; 
henceforth a cipher. See Misrule of Henry III., edit, 
by Hutton. 

HENRY IV. (1367-1413), king of England ; s. of 
John of Gaunt ; fought in East, 1392-96 ; helped to 
suppress Gloucester’s rebellion, 1397 ; banished, 1398. 
On Kiohard 11. ’s seizing his estates, H. invaded England, 
defeated Richard, and became king, 1399 ; defeated 
Soots, 1402 ; defeated Percies, who had joined Glen- 
dower’s revolt, at Shrewsbury, 1403 ; crushed Scrope’s 
rebellion, 1405 ; subdued Percies, 1408, and ended 
Welsh rebellion ; opposed Lollards. See History of 
England under Henry IV., by Wyllie. 

HENRY V. (1387-1422), king of England ; s. of 
Henry IV.; succ., 1413; repressed Lollards; invaded 
France and won battle of Agincourt, 1415 ; suc- 
cessfully besieged Rouen, 1417-19; formed alliance 
with Philip of Burgundy, 1419 ; m. Princess Catherine 
of Franco ; attained regency of France and succession 
to Fr. crown by Treaty of Troyes, 1420 ; spent re- 
maining years in suppressing Fr. risings against Eng. 
rule ; took Meaux, 1422. 

Lives, by Church (1869); Kingsford (1902). 

HENRY VI. (1421-71), king of Epgland ; s. of 
Henry V.; suco., 1422; minor till 1442; Cade’s rebel- 
lion suppressed, 1460 ; Fr. possessions lost, 1463 ; 
insane in 1453, subsequently recovered. Wars of Roses 
began, 1455; ended in 1401 with H.*s defeat, when 
Edward IV. became king. H. was murdered in Tower, 
1471. He founded Eton School, and King’s OoU., 
Cambridge. 

HENRY VII. (1467-1509), king of England; 
founder of Tudor line ; half-bro. of Henry VL ; m. 
Edward IV. ’s dau. Elizabeth ; defeated Richard 
III. at Bosworth Field (1485), and became king ; 
instituted Court of Star Chamber (g.v,), 1487 ; sup- 
pressed Lambert Siranel’s rebellion by victory at 
Stoke, 1487 ; supported Brittany against France ; 
formed alliance with Span, and Ger. kings, and in- 
vaded France, 1492 ; concluded commercial treaty 
with Flanders, 1490; overthrew Perkin Warbeok’s 
insurrection, defeating his supporters at Blaokheath, 
1497 ; amassed large fortune ; strengthened crown at 
expense of nobles. 

Life, by Gardiner (1889). 

HENRY VIII. (1491-1647), king of England and 
Ireland; second s. of Henry VII. ; succ., 1609, and m. 
Catharine of Aragon, his bro.’s widow ; invaded Franco, 
winning Battle of Spurs, 1514; hold conclave with 
Francis I. at Field of Cloth of Gold, 1620, but sided 
with Francis’s rival, Charles V. ; made peace with 
France in 1627. Having no male heir, H. desired 
divorce ; Wolsey’s failure to obtain the necessary 
papal decree led to his downfall H. disavowed papal 
supremacy in England, and, with Cromwell’s aid, 
broke with Romo and established himself as head 
of Eng. Church ; divorced Catharine, 1633, and m. 
Anne Holey n, who was beheaded in 1536 ; dissolved 
monasteries, 1536, and put down Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 1637. After Anne Boleyn’s execution, H, 
m. Jane Seymour, their son afterwards reigning 
M Edward VI. ; subsequent wives were Aime of 
Oleves, Catharine Howard and Catharine Parr. Later 
years marked by wars with France and Scotland ; led 
expedition to France; took Boulogne, 1644. See 
Ekolai^I) : History, 


HENRY I., TBM Fowlbb (c. 876-936), Holv Bom. 
emperor ; duke of Saxony, 912 ; elected king of 
Romans, 919 ; acquired Lorraine, 923 ; defeated Slavs, 
Danes, Hungarians. 

HENRY II., THB Saint (973-1024), Holy Rom. 
emperor; suoo. Otto III., 1002; king of Italy, 1004; 
crowned emperor at Rome, 1014 ; waged intermittent 
war with Poland, 1002-18; liberated Bohemia from 
Polish yoke, 1004 ; concluded peace at Bautzen, 1018 ; 
supported Benedict VIII. against Greeks, 1021. 

HENRY III., THB Black (1017-56), Holy Rom. 
emperor ; s. of Conrad IL ; Ger. king, 1028 ; emperor, 
1039 ; waged war with Bretislaus of Bohemia, whom 
he finally forced to acknowledge his suzerainty, 1041 ; 
defeated Hungarians, 1045, and reinstated Peter of 
Hungary; crowned emperor by Clement II., whose 
election to papal chair ne had obtained ; put down 
rebellion in Lorraine, 1050 ; built Worms, Mainz, and 
Spires cathedrals. 

HENRY IV. (1050-1106), Holy Rom. emperor; g. 
of Henry III. elected Ger. king, 1063 ; emperor, 1066 ; 
engaged in struggles with Swabia and Carinthia ; de- 
posed and defeated Otto of Bavaria, 1071 ; waged war 
against Saxony and Thuringia, 107.3-88; came into 
conflict with Pope Gregory Vn. (q.v.), who excommuni- 
cated him in 1076, and forced him to do penance at 
Canossa, 1077. H. subsequently repudiated his vow of 
obedience, deposed pope, and elected antipopo, Clement 
III. ; invaded Italy, 1081 ; took Rome, 1083 ; was 
crowned emperor, 1084. Ger. princes elected another 
king, but H. gradually overcame all opponents. 
Later years marked by further disputes witu popes 
and Ger. princes ; abdicated, 1105. 

HENRY V. (1081-1125), Holy Rom. emperor; s. of 
Henry IV. ; elected Ger. king, 1098; emperor, 1106; 
subdued Robert of Flanders, 1106; reign marked by 
dispute with pope concerning investitures. H. took 
Paschal II. prisoner, 1111 ; was oxcommunioatod, 
1112; ban removed and dispute settled by Concordat 
of Worms, 1122 ; waged intermittent war with Lothair 
of Saxony ; later years marked by war in Holland 
and invasion of France. 

HENRY VI. (1165-97), Holy Rom. emperor; s. of 
Frederick I. ; elected Ger. king, 1169; m. Constance, 
heiress to throne of Sicily, 1186 ; crowned king of Italy, 
1186; emperor, 1191; succession to Sicily opposed by 
Tancred, after whose death H. became king ; coalition 
formed against him in Germany, 1191, but he pub 
down all opponents both there and in Italy. 

HENRY VII. (c. 1269-1313), Holy Rom. emperor; 
0 . of Henry III., Count of Luxembourg; elected Ger. 
king, 1308 ; emperor, 1309 ; tried to unite Germany 
and Italy, and was crowned at Milan, 1311 ; revolts 
occurred, in dealing with which he met with little 
success ; d. while marching to Naples. 

HENRY I. (1008-60) , king of France ; waged 
war with Odo, Count of Blois, and William, Duke of 
Normandy. 

HENRY II. (1619-59), king of France ; persecuted 
Protestants ; recovered Boulogne from England, 1660 ; 
took Metz, Toul, Verdun, from Emperor Charles V. ; 
recovered Calais, 1658. 

HENRY III. (1661-89), kin^ of France ; reign 
marked by war between Catholics and Huguenots ; 
participate in massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572 ; 
very dissolute ; assassinated. 

HENRY IV., Hbnry of Navarre (1653-1610), 
king of France ; king of Navarre, 1562 ; leader of 
Huguenots ; m. Margaret 6f Valois, sister of Charles IX., 
1672 ; suoo. to Fr. tl^one, 1589 ; had to fight Spain and 
the League; became Catholic, 1693 ; peace with Spain, 
1698 ; passed Edict of Nantes in favouf of Huguenots, 
1698 ; developed agrioulturo and commerce ; intro- 
duced silk industry ; carried out financial reforms ; 
directed influence against Hapsburgs ; assassinated 
by Ravaillao. See Francs : History. 

Henry of Navarre, Willert. 

HENRY I. ( 0 . 1210-74), kins of Navarre ; s. of 
Theobald L ; m. Blanohe of Arkns ; hb dau* Johanna 
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m. Philip IV., by which marriage the crowns of 
Navarre and Prance wore united. 

HENRY II. (1503-66), titular king of Navarre ; 
s. of Jean .d’Albret ; his claim to the crown, in right 
of his. w:ife Catherine of Navarre, was successfully 
disputed by Ferdinand 1. of Spain. He m. Margaret, 
Duchess of Alen9on, and had issue, Jeanne d*Albret, 
mother of Henry IV. of France. 

HENRY VII. (1211-42), Gor. king ; elected, 1220 ; 
led rebellion against f.. Emperor Frederick II., 1233, 
but submitted, 1236 ; imprisoned. 

HENRY HASPS (c. 1202-47), Ger. king ; aided 
Emperor Frederick II. ; Landgrave of Thuringia, 1242 ; 
Ger. king, 1246 ; defeated Conrad. 

HENRY II. (1489-1668), duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel ; opposed Reformation ; defeated by 
League of Sohmalkalden, 1542 ; defeated Albert of 
Bayreuth, 1653. 

HENRY I. (1512-80), king of Portugal; suoc., 1578, 
and proved a feeble administrator. He had previously 
held the archbishoprics of Braga, Lisbon, and Coimbra ; 
was cr. cardinal, 1542. 

HENRY, four kings of Castile. — Henry I., reigned 
1214-17. — Henry if. (1333-79), became king, 1369, 
after killing bro., Peter the Cruel; supported France 
against England. — Henry III. (1379-1406), suco., 
1390 ; called Cortes to Madrid, 1394. — Henry IV. 
(1425-74), suco., 1453 ; deposed, 1468. 

HENRY (e. 1174-1216), emperor of Constantinople ; 
8. of Baldwin, Count of Flanders ; shared in Fourth 
Crusade ; noted for bravery, toleration, and wise 
administration. 

HENRY STEWART (1726-1807), Cardinal York, 
was you^er son of James, the Old Pretender, bro. of 
Charles Edward, the Young Pretender; cr. cardinal, 
1747 ; called himself ' Henry IX.* on death of his bro., 
1788. 

HENRY THE LION (1129-96), duke of Saxony 
and Bavaria ; defeated Abotrites, and extended his 
dominions; established claim to Bavaria, 1156; 
acquired Lubeok, 1168 ; aided Frederick I. in Poland 
ana Italy ; waged war against Denmark, which ended, 
1171 ; went as pilgrim to Jerusalem, 1172; banned 
by emperor, 1180; submitted, 1181; obtained Bruns- 
wick and Luneberg; banished, 1189; subsequently 
rebelled aaginst Henry VI. 

HENRY THE MINSTREL, see Harry. 

HENRY THE PROUD (c. 1108-39), duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria ; put down revolt in Bavaria ; 
supported Lothair against Hohenstaufens. 

HENRY, PRINCE OF BATTENBERG (1868-96), 
B. of Prince Alexander of Hesse and Countess von 
Hauko ; m. Princess Beatrice of England, 1885 ; en- 
gaged in Ashanti War ; d. off Sierra Leone. | 

HENRY FITZ HENRY (1150-83), Eng, prince; 2nd 
s. of Henry II., and subsequently heir to the throne; 
was frequently at variance with his f. ; famed for 
knightly accomi)lishracnts ; d. of fever. 

HENRY OF BLOIS (1101-71), bp. of Winchester 
(1129) ; nephew of Henry 1. and bro. of King Stephen ; 
papal legate, 1139-44; ardent ultraraontanist; quarrel- 
ling with Stephen, proclaimed their cousin Matilda 
queen, 1141 ; reverted to Stephen’s side; but never 
regained his favour. 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON (c. 1084-1166), Eng. 
chronicler ; was archdeacon of Huntingdon ; his 
Historia Anglorum extended to 1164, and was first 
pub. 1696. 

HENRY OF GERMANY (1235-71), 8. of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, bro. of Henry HI. ; murdered as a 
Royalist by Simon de Montfort’s sons. 

HENRY OF PORTUGAL, THE NAVIGATOR (1394- 
1460), Portug. prince; s. of John I. and Philippa, John 
of Gaunt’s dau. ; served with great distinction at siege 
of Ceuta, 1415 ; subsequently took great interest m 
navigation and discove^, and for years sent expedi- 
tions along W. coast of Africa at nis own exnense ; 
among his discoveries were the Madeira Islands and 
Aaores, where he established colonies; constructed 
49 


observatory at Sayres, near Ca^ St. Vincent ; in later 
years he again distinguished nimself in the field in 
Morocco, and took Alcazar the Little in 1458 ; en- 
couraged education. 

Raymond Beazley, Prints Henry the Navigator (1806). 

HENRY OP TOULOUSE, or Db Bruys (fl. early 
XII. cent.), Fr. evangelist who influenced development 
of the Albigonsian movement ((/.v.); preached moral 
reformation rather than new tenets, but attaokod the 
Church and caused the personal intervention of St. 
Benedict, who crushed the movement. 

HENRY, EDWARD LAMSON (1841- ), 

Amor, painter ; noted for character studies. 

HENRY, JOSEPH (1797-1878), Amer. physicist; 
prof, of Natural Philosophy at Princeton, and later 
SCO. and director of Smithsonian Institution ; intro- 
duced insulated or silk-covered wire for magnetic 
coils, and conducted researches on phosphorescence, 
solar spots, and heat radiation, and tho acoustics of 
public buildings. His investigations on illuminants 
enabled him as a member of tho Araer. Lighthouse 
Commission to provide America with very perfect 
beacons and fog-signals. 

HENRY, MATTHEW (1662-1714), Welsh Prosby- 
terian preacher ; held charges at Chester and Hackney ; 
famed as author of Exposition of the Old and New 
Testaments, a work of sincerity and charm, loft un- 
finished at his death. 

I HENRY, PATRICK (1736-99), Amer. orator and 
politician ; in Virginia legislature spoke against Stamp 
Act and drew up Virginia Resolutions, 1765 ; delegate 
to Continental Congress at Philadelphia, 1774 ; gov. 
lof Virginia, 1776-79, 1784-86; supported Washington; 

I retired, 1791. 

1 HENRY, ROBERT (1718-90), Scot, historian and 
divine ; author of widely read History of Ot. Britain^ 

HENRYSON, ROBERT (c. 1430-1506), Scot, 

poet ; disciple of Chaucer ; wrote in * Middle Scots ’ ; 
schoolmaster in Dunfermline; possessed of humour and 
descriptive powers ; author of Moral Fables of Eaope, 
The Testament of Gresaeide (sequel to Chaucer’s Trouus 
and Cressida), and tho early pastoral, Robene and 
Makyne. Works, edit, by D. Laing (1865). 

HENSLOW, JOHN STEVENS (1796-1861), Eng. 
scientist ; prof, of Mineralogy, and later of Bot., at 
Cambridge. His discoveries established the phosphate 
industry in England. 

HENSLOWE, PHILIP (d. 1616), Eng. theatre 
owner ; built the ‘ Rose ’ and ‘ Fortune * theatres, and 
hold shares in others, where many famous Elizabo'han 
plays were performed. His Diary (MS. in Dulwich 
Coll.) contains valuable information relative to bis 
period. 

HENTY, GEORGE ALFRED (1832-1902), Eng. 
war correspondent and boys’ author ; served in pur- 
veyor’s department in Crimea ; acted as newspaper corre- 
spondent in Franco -Prussian and Turco-Sorvian Wars 
and other campaigns ; wrote about eighty popular 
historical and military stories for boys. 

HENZADA (17° 36' N., 94° 27^^ E.), town (and 
district), Brit. Burma, India. Pop. c. 25,000. 
District has area of 2871 sq. miles. Pop. 484,558. 

HEPATICJE, see Bryophyta. 

HEPATITIS, see Liver. 

HEPBURN, SIR JOHN (e. 1598-1636), Soot, 
soldier of fortune ; commanded tho Scot, brigade 
in army of Gustavus Adolphus ; subsequently entered 
Fr. service, and performed many brilliant services ; 
killed at siege of Zabeni. 

HEPHiEBTlON (d. 324 B.O.), Macedonian 

soldier who m. Drypetis, sister of wife of Alexander 
the Great, whoso inseparable friend he was. 

HEPHJESTION (II. cent. A.D.), Gk. grammarian; 
wrote a valuable work on Gk. prosody ; Eng. trana. 
by Barham (1843). 

HEPHiESTUS (classical myth.), the god of fire 
and metal-working (Roman Vulcan) ; s. of Zeus 
and Hera ; lame from birth ; was flung from Olympus 
by his f., whose anger he had incurred. He forged 
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the thunderbolts of Zeus, made the armour of Achilles, 
the crown of Ariadne, etc. The chief scat of his 
worship was the isle of Lemnos. 

HEPPENHEIM (49° 39' N., 8* 37' E.), town, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Germany. Pop. (1910) 7060. 

HEPPLEWHITE, GEORGE, noted Eng. cabinet- 
maker, who fl. during latter portion of XVIII. cent. ; 
contemporary of Chippendale, but his work was of a 
lighter and more elegant character. Painted designs 
upon satinwood were a feature of many of his pro- 
ductions. 

HEPTAMERON, see Margaret OF Navarre. 
HEPTARCHY, condition of government by seven 

S arsons ; generally applied to the ‘ Saxon II.* in 
ritain, dating from about the VI. cent., when the 
country was divided into seven kingdoms : Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Essex, Northumbria, East Anglia, 
and Moroia. 

HEPTATEUCH, first 7 books of Old Testament. 
HERA (elassioai myth.), known by the Romans 
as Juno, dau. of Cronus and Rhea ; wife of Zeus ; 
mother of Hephsbstus, Ares (Mars), Hebe, and 
Eiloithyia. As queen of heaven she participated 
in the supreme honours paid to Zeus ; famed as the 
embodiment of wifely cnastity ; celebrated for her 
surpassing beauty, of which she was extremely vain. 
She was devotea to the Greeks and their country, 
and was principally worshipped at Argos and Samos. 

HERACLEA, several ancient Gk. towns. — H. 
Luoania, whore Pyrrhus defeated Romans, 280 B.o. ; 
H. Minoa, Sicily, naval post of Ourthaginians. H. 
PoNTiCA, Bithynia, destroyed by Romans, I. cent. b.o. 

HERACLEON (fl. II. cent, a.d.), Gk. gnostic 
and Biblical commentator. 

HERACLEON AS, Byzantine emperor for a short 
space in 641 a.d, 

HERACLES, see Herodles. 

HERAGLIDiE, children of Horacles, who sought 
asylum in Athens from Eurystlieus, king of Mycon®. 
After several unsuccessful attempts they conquered 
the Peloponnesus and founded the kingdoms of 
Sp/irta, Mossonia, and Argos. 

HERACLIDES OF PONTUS (IV. Cent. B.O.), Gk. 
philosopher. 

HERACLITUS (c. 640-475 B.O.), Gk. philosopher; 
of aristocratic birth ; called the Wttping philosopher ; 
did much for study of metaphysics ; thought ‘ every- 
thing is and is not,* ond that in diversity true unity 
was to be found ; fire is the original principle, and out of 
it the soul was created. 

HERACLIUS (c, 676-642)? Byzantine emperor; 
beset by Avars from Danube, and by Persians in 
East; made Treaty with Avars, 620; defeated 
Persians, 627-28 ; lost Syria and Egypt to Arabs. 

HERALD, originally an ofiioer whose duty it was 
to convey messages from commander of force to his 
opponent ; function afterwards inclixiod making 
military proclamations of all kinds, and, later, super- 
intending publio ceremonies and processions. About 
XIV. cent, colleges of h*8 were founded in most Euro- 
pean countries to record armorial bearings of nobility 
and gentry. 

HERALDRY, soienee of blazoning coats of arras. 
Armorial bearings^ or devices blazoned on shields, 
were unknown in England at time of Norman Conquest ; 
by Xm. cent, they were in general use throughout 
Eutoto, and a regular scienoe of h. had been 
developed ; probably largely influenced by the 
crusad^, as in warfare, whore closed helmets rendered 
reoognition impossible, some bold representation 
on the shield, as mark of identity, became necessary 
to the leaders. These being of the upper class, ar- 
morial bearings came to be prerogative of that class, 
and were, and still remain, tlie outward sign of noble 
or gentle rank, the granting or oreation of which 
rests with the sovereign. 

In mediaeval times the undifforenood arms belonged 
to a single holder, from whom it descended toEis 
heirs, w’hile cadet branohee had to show their oadency 


by various marks of difference. Marks of difference 
are still in use, although not compulsory in England ; 
the label, a file of three points placed across top of 
shield, is now properly used only by the eldest son, 
while the signs of vounger sons are the orescent, 
mullet, martlet, amulet, etc. ; these marks are quite 
small, and are generally placed in centre near top 
of shield. Marshalling arms is the disposition of 
several coats of arms on the same shield, to show 
descent, marriage, alliance, etc. In modern times, 
when a man marries an heiress the two coats of arms 
are generally marslialled by the wife’s arms being 
shown on a small escutcheon superimposed on the 
husband’s coat ; and their children bear the two 
coats quarterly, the father’s arms in the first and 
fourth quarters, the mother’s in the second and 
third, ’^en the wife is not an heiress the arms are 
marshalled bv impalement, i.e. the shield is parted 
and the husband’s arms are shown on right side, 
and wife’s on left. 

Technical name for whole device is achievement, 
which consists of arms (shield and device), helmet, 
mantling, wreath, crest, and motto. Other adjuncts 
are supporters, compartment, cri-de-guerre, standard, 
badge, augmentation, all of which may be possessed 
by commoners. Knights of any order may have 
circle and badge of order, and peers may add coronet 
of rank. Shield consists of coloured background 
called the field, and device thereon known as charge ; 
it varies in .shape. Helmet, placed above shield, 
may vary in shape, stylo, and design, but certain 
rules regulate its position and form. Mantling is 
cloth hanging from point on l op of helmet ; originally 
plain cloth to protect armour from weather. Wreath 
IS used to attach crest to helmet ; originally a fillet 
of silk twisted round it. Crests only came into 
general use in England in XVI. cent, and are now 
most important adjunct of armorial bearings. Mottoes 
are a late development and only appeared when 
standard was represented as a drawing and no longer 
carried in battle ; they became usual in late XV II. 
cent. Supporters are granted to Knights of the 
Garter, Thistle, St. Patrick, and to Knights Grand 
Cross and Grand Commander of any order who petition 
and pay for them, and to peers. They are some- 
times granted as mark of royal favour. The com- 
partmeni is for the supporters to stand upon ; goneraUy 
a golden sorolL Cri-de-guerre is very exceptional; 
it was a family battle-cry and could bo inserted on 
standard. Badges, simple devices used for ' purpose 
of speedy recognition, date from even earlier limes 
than armorial bearings. Standards originally ropre- 
sentod arms, like the shield, but wore later charged with 
badge, as more easily recognisable. Augmentations 
are additions to exbting arms granted by sovereign 
for services rendered ; they may be supporters, 
additional crest, innerscocheon, etc. Peers’ coronets, 
another accessory to shield, are gilt metal circlets 
varying in pattern according to rank. 

Turning to details of shield, the field is the tincture 
of the background, which may bo a colour, metal, 
or fur. Colours are gules, azure, sable, vert, purpure 
(red, blue, black, green, purple) ; metals, or and 
argent (gold, silver) ; principal furs, ermine (white, 
with black spots), ermines (black, with argent spots), 
erminois (gold, with black spots), vair, and potent 
(silver and blue in alternate divisions). The field may 
be of one or more tinctures, variously disposed. 
Partition linos are generally plain, but there are 
twelve varieties of such lines, named engrailed, in- 
veeted, embattled, indented, dancetty, wavy, ntbuly, 
raguly, potent6, dovetailed, flory, and rayonnL 

The ordinary charges, call^ ordinaries, are nine 
in number. The pale, fesse, and bend are bands which 
respectively cross shield perpendioularly, horizontally, 
ana diagonally. Cross is a common bearing from 
very early times and ooours in various forms, as 
oross flory, cross patei, cross botonny, etc. SaUirs 
Is a diagonally set cross, in form of St. Andrew’s orosn 
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Chevron, an early oharge, resembles a gable. Pile is 
wedge-shaped device from chief to foot of shield. 
Chief is band at top of shield. Quarter is dexter 
top quarter of shield. Pale, bend, saltire, and chevron 
all have diminutives, respectively paUet, bendlet, 
gyron, ehevronel, Diminutive of quarter is canton*, 
of canton, chequer. Feaae duplicated becomes a bar ; 
diminutive, barruleL Other ordinary charges are the 
lozenge, diamond-shaped figure ; flaunchea, sides of 
shield cut ofl by curved lines ; inneraeocheon, small 
superimposed shield; treasure, inner border of shield 
decorated by fleur-de-lys ; mascle, voided lozenge ; fret, 
voided lozenge and saltire interlaced. 

Principal animal used os heraldic charge is lion, 
whose position may bo rampant, paaaant, atatant, 
sejant, sejant - erect, couchant, dormant, or salient. 
A lion full faced is guardantx head looking back- 
wards, regardant. These terms supposed to apply 
to all heraldic animals with few exceptions. Mythical 
animals represented are dragon (four-legged), wyvern 
(two-legged), griffin, unicorn, pegaaus, and other 
winged animals. Other animals are given sea char- 
acteristics, series including mermaids, sea-wolves, 
sea-lions,* eto. Eagle is most important bird repre- 
sented in armoury, it is generaliv, found displayed 
(with spread wings), and often double-headed. Other 
positions of birds are close, volanU and rising. Pelican 
resembles eagle. Peacock with spread tail is called 
‘ peacock in his pride.’ Fish are less frequent ; 
positions are hauriant (erect) and naiant (swimming). 
Flowers and trees often occur ; fleur-de-lys is generally 
considered a conventional iris ; rose is represented witli- 
out stalk or leaves,- unless mentioned ; trefoil, quatre- 
foil, and cinquefoil are conventional forma of loaves. 

Fox-Davios, The Art of Heraldry and A Complete 
Guide to Heraldry (1910); Woodward, Treatise on 
Heraldry X Planch^, The Pursuivant of Arms. 

HERAT (34*’ 26' N., 02® 8' E.), city, in Afghanistan, 
situated on Hari-Rud, 2500 ft. above sea-level ; owing 
to central position, of great hist, and political interest 
and formerly of commercial importance. Once a large 
city with magnificent buildings, now a mass of ruina ; 
strongly fortified by ditch, walls with 6 gates, and a 
citadel on N. side ; built in form of quadrangle, with 
4 (principal streets (called Chahar-Suk) moetii^ in 
centre ; other streets filthy and almost desolate. Groat 
Mosque, orMesjid-i-Juma, remains of mosque of Mosa- 
alla, tomb of Abdullah Ansari, ruined palaces of Bagh-i- 
Shah and Takhd-i-Sefer, marble mausoleums, and other 
ruins testify to former splendour. 

H. was scene of struggles throughout history of 
Central Asia ; date of foundation unknown ; flourished 
under princes of house of Timur, when finest buildings 
were erected ; captured by Shah (1856), but forced to 
surrender, 1863. 

Surrounding country fertile and well irrigated ; 
chief exports : dried iruits, rice, dyes, carpets, sillc, 
wool, raw, hides, and leathor-waxe. Pop., including 
Persians, Tajiks, and Chahar- Aimaks, 12,000. 

HtJRAULT (43® 30' N., 3® 20' E.), S. department. 
Franco ; area, 2402 sq. miles ; surface rises from S. 
coastal plain to C^vennes in N. W. ; drained by Herault, 
Orb ; wine, fruits, coal ; chief town, Montpollior. 
Pop. (1911) 480,484. 

HfiRAULT BE SfiCHELLES, MARIE JEAN 

(1759-94), Fr. lawyer and politician; supported 
Revolution ; Pres, of Legislative Assembly, 1792 ; of 
Convention, 1793 ; executed for treason. 

HERBARIUM, or Hobtus Siccus, a classified col- 
lection of plants which have been dried and preserved 
so that their characteristic features are illustrated as 
far as possible. The plants should bo as perfect 
specimens as can be obtained, and should be accom- 
panied by seeds and dravfings or photographs illus- 
trating such points as are lost m dried material. Each 
should be mounted on a sheet of stout paper (16}'' x 10}" 
is standard size) and should bear a label giving the 
genus and species, looalitv, collector, and other im- 
portant details. Where the specimen is too largo to 


be accommodated on the sheet, it should be marked 
in such a way as to indicate the parts originally joined. 
Specimens should be dried rapidly and poisoned by 
immersion in a weak alcoholic solution of corrosive 
sublimate before mounting. 

HERBART, JOHANN FRIEDRICH ( 1776 - 1841 ), 
Ger. philosopher; studied at Jena; lecturer at Gottin- 
gen, 1806 ; prof, at Konigsborg, 1809 ; prof, of 
Philosophy, Gottingen, 1833-41. The importance 
of H.’b work is largely in psychology, and he arrived 
at his results by a combination of metaphysics, mathe- 
matics, and experience. He believed the soul to bo a 
simple being, having relations with other simple beings, 
which relations he called presentative activities. 
These may be either above the threshold (conscious) or 
below it (unconscious). They affect each other when 
they are together above the threshold. His theories 
ana his applications of mathematical symbols to psy- 
chology have not won entire acceptance, but muon of 
his work is of permanent value. Ho worked, too, at 
the application of psychology to pedagogy. 

HERBELOT DE MOLAINVILLE, BAR- 
THElEMY D’ (1625-96), Fr. Orientalist, chiefly 
known for his monumental work, the Biblioth^ue 
Orientale, completed by another hand after his death. 

HERBERAY DES ESSARTS, NICOLAS DE 
(d. c. 1667), Fr. prose writer, chiefly noted for transla- 
tion, Amadis de Qaul. 

HERBERT, Eng. family. Sir William H. became 
I at Earl of Pembroke, 1468 ; title extinct on death of 
2nd earl, 1491, but was in 1551 granted to William H., 
8. of Richard, an illegitimate s. of let carl. To same 
family belong marquesses of Powis and carls of 
Carnarvon. 

HERBERT, GEORGE (1693-1033), Eng. ecclesi- 
astic and poet ; after vainly seeking preferment at 
court, took orders, and was made rector of Bomerton, 
Wilts (1630) ; famed for piety and kindliness of dis- 
position. In The Temple : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations, pub. the year after his death, are some of 
the finest religious poems in the language ; d, of con- 
sumption. Life, by Izaak Walton, 

HERBERT, HENRY WILLIAM (1807-68), Eng. 
novelist and sporting writer ; wrote, under the name 
of * Frank Forester,* Field Sports of the United States, 
Young Sportsman's Complete Manual ; also historical 
works, including The Chevaliers of France, The 
Captains of the Old World-, etc. 

HERBERT, SIR THOMAS (1606-82), of York 
city, Eng, traveller in the East who wrote valuable 
travels, 

HERBERT, VICTOR (1859- ), Amer. musician 

and composer ; b. Dublin ; has pub. comio operas. 

HERBERT OP GHERBURY, EDWARD, 
BARON (1683-1648), Eng. soldier, diplomat, and 
writer ; b. at Eyton-on-Sovern ; fought in Nether- 
lands, 1610, 1614 ; ambassador to France, 1619-21, 
1622-24 ; having been imprisoned by Parliament in 
1642, ho took no part in Civil War. Author of De 
Veritate, an important metaphysical work, De 
Beligione Oentilium, a comparative history of religion 
and other philosophical treatises. Hist, works are 
Life and Raigne of Henry VIII. and Expeditio Bucking- 
hami ducis. 

HERBERT OF LEA, Barony OF, Sidney H., 
younger s. of Earl of Pembroke, was War Minister during 
Crimean War, and cr, Baron H. of Lea in 1861 ; his s. 
and heir succ. to Earldom of Pembroke, with which 
dignity this barony then coalesced. 

HERBERTON (17® 22' S., 146® 16' E.), mining 
town, Queensland, Australia. Pop. 2806. 

HERB-ROBERT, see Gebabium. 

HERBS, plants with no woody tissue in stems. 

HERCULANEUM, ruined city of Italy, situated 
at eastern base of Mt. Vesuvius. In 79 A.D. it was anni- 
hilated by eruption, when a stream of lava and shower 
of ashes covered it so completely that it was lost sight 
of for cent’s ; since early XVIII. cent., however, ex- 
cavations have been more or less constantly going on, 
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and now a good part of the city is open to view, including 
the theatre and two fimall temples ; the dUcoverios 
render possible the reconstruction of domestic life of 
the ancients, and many beautiful wall-paintings and 
statues have been brought to light, as well as philo 
Bophioal MSS., coins, mosaics, etc. City was tradi- 
tionally connected with Hercules ; taken by Homans 
in Samnite Wars, and again in Social War, 88 b.o. ; an 
important town at time of its destruction. 

Waldstein and Shoobridge, Herculaneum Past, 
Present, and Future (1908). 

HERCULANO DE CARVALHO E ARAUJO, 
ALEXANDRE (1810-77), Portug. historian and poet ; 
b. at Lisbon ; lived in France and England, 1831-32 ; 
took part in occupation and defence of Oporto, 1832 ; 
author of Historia de Portugal, History of Origin and 
Establishment of the Inquisition. 

HERCULES, Heracles (classical myth.), b. of 
Zeus and Alomene, wife of Amphitryon, king of 
Thebes. As he grew to manhood ho became celebrated 
for his groat stature, strength, and beauty. Ho per- 
formed many feats of valour. Subsequently he was 
driven mad by the enmity of Hera, and killed his own 
children. At a later date, Eurystheus, king of Mycene, 
imposed upon him the punishment of twelve great 
labours : to slay the Nomcan lion ; to destroy the 
Hydra ; to capture the Arcadian stag ; also the 
Eryraantian boar ; to cleanse the Augean stables ; 
to slay the Stymphalian birds ; to capture the Cretan 
bull ; to capture the wild mares of Diomedes ; to secure 
the girdle of Hippolyte, the Amazon ; to capture the 
oxen of the giant, Goryon ; to obtain the golden apples 
of the Hesperides ; and to bring up Cerberus from 
the lower world. 

Winter, Myth of Hercules at Rome (1910). 

HERD, a company of animals, usually cattle, 
assembled or driven together. 

HERDER, JOHANN GOTTFRIED VON (1744- 
1803), Ger. author; b. Mohrungen (East Prussia); 
studied med. and theology at Konigsberg, 1762-64 ; 

f reatly influenced by Kant and Hamann ; teacher at 
liga, 1764-69, whore he wrote Fragmenie ilber die neue 
Deutsche Litteratur and Kritische Wdlder (prose works) ; 
visited France, 1769 ; intimate friends with Goethe 
at Strassburg, 1770 ; court preacher at Buokeburg, 
1771-76 ; to this period belong Vber den Ursprung der 
Sprachen (1112), Von Deutscher Artund Kunst (1773), 
Auch eine Philosophic der Qeschichte zur Bildung der 
Menschheit (1774), prose works; app. court preacher 
at Weimar, 1776 ; Volkslieder (1778-79, songs and 
ballads), Vom Qeist der Hebrdischen Poesie, 1782, Ideen 
zur Philosophie der Oeschichte der Menschheit (pub. 
1785-94), prose works, and his famous translations of 
the Span. Romances of the Cid rank as his best works ; 
exercised powerful influence on Romantic Movement. 

HEREDIA, JOSfi MARIA DE (1842-1906), Fr. 
poet, chief of the ‘ Parnassiens * ; pub. Les Trophies 
(1893), a series of sonnets, a poetical history of 
humanity, the work of thirty years, perfect of their 
kind. 

HEREDIA T CAMPUZANO, JOSfi MARIA 
(1803-39), of Cuba ; one of greatest Span, poets of the 
cent. 

HEREDITAMENT, legal term for hereditable 
possession ; ‘ tenements and h*8 * is constant phrase 
of land conveyance. 

HEREDITY is a term which expresses in a word 
the most obvious relationship in ancestry — that children 
resemble in general and oven in particular their parents 
and forebears, that like begets like. The recognition 
of h. is an old story, but Darwin gave new life to the 
critical study of its significance, and as a result of in- 
numerable researches the obscurity in which genetic 
rolationihip was shrouded has been partly dispelled. 

The means of ancestral resemblance lies in the con- 
tinuity of the germ nlasm, in the fact that there are set 
aside definite cells wnich are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and that from this continuous line 
of sexual cells each succeeding generation erises. 


Heredity is thus the total inheritance with which a 
new generation starts, before outside influences, ‘ nur- 
ture,°havo played upon it The inheritance obviously 
depends on both parents, but it may be expressed in 
various ways in tne offspring. When parents derived 
from a long fine of the same pure-bred stock are paired, 
the characters of the pure breed are as a rule oovious 
to the minutest detail in the progeny, as any breeder 
can testify; but the mating of non-seleoted parents 
gives different results. Thus the offspring may ex- 
clusively resemble in one or all of its characters only 
one of its parents (exclusive inheritance), or it may he 
a compound of its progenitors* characters, a piebald 
foal, let us say, resulting from diversely self-coloured 
parents (particulate inheritance). Again, a blending 
of features may take place, as when a tall pea is fertil- 
ised by pollen from a dwarf pea, and a pea of inter- 
mediate height results (blended inheritance) ; or the 
children may not resemble their parents at all, but may 
‘ throw back ’ to some more distant ancestor, as when 
the indisorirainat-e interbreeding of domesticated 
rabbits of different colours finally results in the pro- 
duction of greys hke the ancestral wild rabbit (rever- 
sion). Lastly, the offspring may break away from its 
ancestral lino, and produce a new feature of its own, 
such an occurrence Doing known as a sport, freak, or 
discontinuous variation. See also Mendeijsm, 
Hybrids, and Evolution. 

HEREFORD (62° 3' N., 2* 43' W.), city, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, Herefordshire, England, 
pleasantly situated on Wye ; contains beautiful 
cathedral, with various styles of architecture from 
Norman to Perpendicular; chief features are central 
tower, north porch, bp.’s cloisters, and tower called 
Lady Arbour ; other interesting buildings are : Coll, of 
Vicars Choral, churches of All Saints and St. Peter’s, 
shire hall, town hall, and county coll. ; in olden 
times frequently attacked by Welsh ; trades chiefly 
in agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 22,668. 

HEREFORDSHIRE (62° 10' N., 2° 46' W.), county, 
England, on Welsh border; bounded N. by Shropshire, 
E. by Worcestershire, S. by Monmouth and Gloucester- 
shire, W. by Radnor and Brecknock ; area, 833 sq. miles ; 
chief towns are Hereford (capital), Leominster, Ross, 
and Ledbury ; rich, fertile county, well watered by Wye, 
celebrated for its beauty, and its tributaries, Lugg, 
Arrow, Frome, and Monnow; hills separate various 
valleys ; in E. are Malvern Hills and in S. W. Black Mts. 
Soil produces fin© w'hoat, barley, and hops; orchards 
occupy largo area ; celebrated cattle, sheep, and horses 
reared; cider-making main industry earned on; good 
salmon and trout fishing ; limestone quarries at Led- 
bury ; some iron foundries. 

There are remains of border castles at Wilton, 
Goodrich, Perobridgo, Kilpeck, Loughtown, and 
Wigmoro ; fine cathedral at Hereford ; some beautiful 
half-timbered houses and mansions ; many interesting 
churches, most notable being those at Ledbury, 
Leominster, Moccas, Abbey Dore, Madley, and Ross. 
Pop. (1911) 114,269. 

HERENCIA (39° 20' N., 3° 25' W.), town, Ciudad 
Real, Spain ; soap. Pop. 6000. 

HERENTHALS (61° 11' N., 4° 51' E.), town, Anvers, 
Belgium ; lace. Pop. c. 80(X). 

HERERO, OvAHKRBRO, Bantu race inhabiting 
Damaraland, Gor. South-West Africa, 

HERESY (Gk. ‘choice’), used classically of a sect. 
In New Testament used of Pharisees and Sadducees, 
and by St. Paul of parties within the Church. Gradu- 
ally h. came to moan theological difference, and has 
gonorallv denoted any departure from the recognised 
belief of the Church. It is often said that the growth 
of h. wit hin the Church forced her to define dogmas, that 
is the contradiction of opposition to that which had 
always been accepted, but never defined. The first five 
cent’s of CJhristianity saw a series of religious doctrines 
and movements developed, which were rejected by the 
Church as a whole, of which Gnosticism and Arianism 
were the chief. The Fathers denounce h. in un- 
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measured terms, few even admitting the honesty of 
the heretics. The Early Church had defended the rights 
of each man to choose his own rol^ion, but 
when Christianity had become the religion of the 
Empire the Church sought the help of the state to 
suppress h. The Mccliieval Church was ruthless, and 
sought by every possible means to crush it out, though 
recent research has shown there was more of it than is 
sometimes imagined. The Reformation did not involve 
either dogmatic freedom within the Church nor freedom 
from persecution W the state. Calvin was as severe 
as Laud. Many (Christian Churches allow a certain 
latitude of dogmatic interpretation, particularly in 
modern times. Religious toleration has been gradual, 
in R.C. countries coming only in the XIX cent., 
and it is only partial in Russiiik to-day. Laws against 
heretics date from 1400 (Statute Dt Heretico Com- 
burendo). Episcopalian and Puritan harried one 
another by turns m the XVII. cent., since the end 
of wliich thoro has been practical toleration in 
England. 

Harnaok, History of Dogma. 

HEREWARD ‘THE WAKE,’ Eng. patriot who, 
after the Norman Conquest, long dedod the authority 
of William I., and dwelt secure in the morasses of the 
Isle of Ely. Ho was at length subdued, but escaped 
capture. 

HERFORD (54* T N., 8* 40' E.), town. Westphalia, 
Prussia ; formerly site of Benedictine abbey. Pop. 
(1010) 32,6-iO. 

HERGENROTHER, JOSEPH VON (1824-90), 
Gor. Catholic theologian; prof, at Munich, 1855; 
staunch defender of doctrine of Papal Infallibility ; 
created cardinal-deacon, 1879. 

HERGEST, red book of, SCO Celts {Welsh 
Literature). 

HERINGSDORF (53* 67' N., 14* 10' E.), popular 
seaside resort, on Usedom island, Pomerania, Prussia. 

HERIOT, in Eng. law, tine due on death of a person 
holding copyhold land of a manor ; it consists of best 
beast or jewel of deceased. 

HERIOT, GEORGE (1663-1623), Scot, goldsmith; 
known as ‘ Jingling Geordio ’ ; acquired considerable 
wealth in the exercise of his calling, which, after liis 
death, Avas devoted to the building and endowment 
of ‘ Heriot’s Hospital,* Edinburgh. 

HERISAU (47* 23' N., 9* 17' E.), town, Switzer- 
land. Pop. (1910) 15,260. 

HERISTALL, see Uerstal. 

HERITABLE AND MOVABLE, see InhsritanoB. 

HERITABLE SECURITY, see Initehitance. 

HERKIMER (42* 68' N., 76* 3' W.), town. New 
York State, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 7600. 

HERKOMER, SIR HUBERT VON (1849- ), 

Eng. artist ; of Bavarian birth ; founded famous art 
school, at Bushey ; celebrated as painter both in oils 
and water-colours ; has painted many subject-pictures, 
but excels in portraiture. R.A. (1890); Slade prof, 
of Fine Arts, Oxford (1886-94). 

HERLEN, or HERLIN, FRITZ (d. 1491), Ger. 
religious painter of Flemish school. 

HERM.ffi, architectural term for pillars with head, 
usually that of Hermes, at the top ; largo numbers 
found in Gk. towns where they were objects of worship ; 
used as boundaries. 

HERMAGORAS (fl. early I. cent. B.a), Gk. who 
founded school of rhetoric at Romo. 

HERMANDAD, private association for purposes 
of local government, common in medireval Spain. 

HERMAN DE VALENCIENNES (il. lato XIT. 
cent.), Fr. poet; wrote flistoire de la BibUf a free 
rendering of the Scriptures. 

HERMANN 1. (d. 1217), landgrave of Thuringia ; 
one of chief Sgures in Ger. history of his timo. 

HERMANN, COUNT OF WIED (1477-1662), 
elector and abp. of Cologne ; deposed for introducing 
Reformation into his dominions. 

HERMANN, FRIEDRICH BENEDICT WIL- 
HELM VON (1795- 18M), Qer. prof.; stodMit of 


economics, on which ha wrote several works ; held 
various academic and other appointments. 

HERMANN, JOHANN GOTTFRIED JAKOB 
1772-1848), Ger. editor of the classics and grammarian. 

HERMANN, KARL FRIEDRICH (1804-56), Ger. 
prof, of Philology and author of works on dassical 
antiquities. 

HERMANN OP HEICHENAU (1013-64), Gor. 
monk of Reichenau and author of Chronicon ad annum, 
054- 

HERMANNSTADT, see Naoy-Szeben. 

HERMAPHRODITISM, see Sbx. 

HERMAPHRODXTUS, deity of both sexes in 
Gk. mythology. H. in Ovid’s Metamorphoses was 
I. of Hermes and Aplirodite, and united at her request 
bo a n)rmph who had fallen in love with him. 

HERMA8, ‘ THE SHEPHERD » OF, was 
written at Homo in the first half of the II. cent., 
traditionally by H., bro. of Pius, bp. of Rome. It 
onjoye<l at first a high reputation, and was nearly 
included in the canonical Scriptures. H. was a 
prophet, and ho represents the Church under the 
guise of a female figure. The work is arranged under 
Visions, Mandates, and Similitudes. H.’s function is 
to deliver a message of repentance, declared to him 
by an angel. It was probably written at diflorent 
imes ; theologically i# has Adoptionist tendencies. 

The Apocryphal Books, Andrews (Tho Century 
Bible Handbooks). 

HERMENEUTICS (Qk. htrmeneuein, to explain, 
from Hermes, Zeus’s messenger), art of interpreting 
the wisdom of the ancients, or divine law. 

HERMES (classical myth.), known to the Romans 
as Mercury, tho swift-footed messenger of the gods, 
who also conducted tho dead to Hades. He was 
notorious for cunning and dissimulation, was the 
patron of commerce, and tho god of Eloquence. His 
parents were Zeus and Maia. He is generally repre- 
sented as a beautiful, naked youth, bearing a caduceus. 

HERMES, GEORG (1776-1831), Ger. R.C. Neo- 
platonist whose theological books were condemned by 
he pope in 1835. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, name by which 
tho Greeks denoted the Egyptian god Thoth, looked 
on as the originator of learning and culture ; con- 
sidered in tho early centuries a.d. to be author of 
many ocoult treatises known as the Hbbmbtio 
Books, an encyclopaedia of Gk. learning. 

HERMESIANAX (fl. IV. cent. B.O.), Gk. poet 
whose works were much road by the Romans. 

HERMETIC BOOKS, see Hebmbs Tbismegtstus. 

HERMIPPUS (ft. early V. cent. B.O.), Athenian 
poet who wrote satirical comedies. 

HERMIT, one who lives apart from others, a 
frequent practice of Early Christian saints ; Paul, 
the initiator of the practice, St. Anthony, and St. 
Jerome are well known. Founder of tho pillar h’s 
was Simeon Stylites. 

HERMIT-CRAB, sea Cbab, MAiiAcosTBACA, Com- 
mensalism. 

HERMON (33* 26' N., 36* 60' E.), or Jebel-es- 
Sheikh, highest peak of Anti-Lebanon range, Syria; 
height, c. 9160 ft. ; on slopes are ruined temples. 

HERMON, MOUNT, see Lebanon. 

HERMOSILLO (22* 23' N., 110* 68' W.), city, 
capital of Sonora State, Mexioo ; distillories, wine, silver ; 
has a mint. Pop. 18,000. 

HERMOUPOLIS, see Stba. 

HERMSDORF (64* 27' N., 20* 11' B.), town, 
Pruss. Silesia, Qermaiw. Pop. (1910) 11,379. 

HERNE (61* 34' N., 7* 16' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 67,167. 

HERNE BAY (61* 22' N., 1® 8' E.), watering-place, 
Kent, England. Pop. (1911) 7781. 

HERNE, JAMES A. (1840-1901), Amer. actor 
and playwright ; author of popular melodramas. 

HEBNB THE HUNTER, ghostly huntsman, 
said to haunt Windsor Great Park by night. He 
is referred to in Shakespeare’e Mtny Wittes oj Windsor* 
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BEBNXA ia the term in surgery applied to the 
protrusion of an organ, or part of an organ, through 
an opening in the wall of the cavity in which it is 
normally contained ; most commonly denoting such 
a protrusion of an organ of the abdomen, popularly 
termed ‘ rupture.’ The most common situations 
of abdomin£u h. are the groin (inguinal canal), the 
upper part of the thigh (crural canal), and the navel 
or umbilicus, and the cause may be either congenital^ 
due to arrested development of certain parts, or to 
hereditary weakness of the abdominal wall, or acquired^ 
from vanous causes which may weaken the abdominal 
walls or increase the internal pressure of the abdomen, 
€,g, pregnancy, hard coughing in chronic bronchitis, 
and similar violent efforts, or injury. 

A h. consists of a sac of peritoneum, containing 
any abdominal organ, usually part of the Intestine 
and omentum, covered by the structures lying over 
the protrusion. The symptoms are the presence of 
a rounded swelling, increased by coughing, which 
cannot be separated from the abdominal cavity, and 
which, in most oases, can be reduced by pressure. 
Treatment is either palliative, by moans of trusses, 
or radical, in suitable cases, by a surgical operation. 
Various forma of trusses are employed, consisting 
of a stool spring which passes transversely round the 
body, holding a pad of cork a«d leather, or of other 
materials, in place, to prevent the hernia coming 
down. The truss must bo carefully fitted to be of 
any value, and this cannot bo done by inexperienced 
persons. 

Irreducible h, is due to adhesions either between the 
sao and its contents, or between the contents them- 
selves, but by keeping the person affected in bed, 
and by careful attempts from time to time at re- 
duction by a medical man, the h. may become re- 
ducible. If it does not, an operation for radical 
cure is best performed. 

Strangulated h. is the term applied to the case when 
the contents of the sao are so constricted that the 
circulation of blood is obstructed and may bo arrested. 
Severe pain comes on suddenly at first in the umbilical 
region and then at the hernia, the pulse is weak, the 
skin cold, and vomiting occurs. If the pressure 
on the h. is allowed to go on, gangrene follows, and 
the individual dies of general peritonitis with toxcemia, 
or general blood-poisoning. The treatment is im- 
mediate operation to free the sao, which, if gangrenous, 
is removed, and either an artificial anus is made to the 
surface of the abdomen, or, if the patient can stand 
it, an ond-to-ond union of the healthy intestine is made. 

Hernia cerebri is the term applied to protrusion 
of the brain, usually after injury; hernia puhnonum, 
to protrusion of part of the lung. 

HERNOSAND (62° 35' N., 17° 49' E.), port, 
Sweden. Pop. c. 10,000. 

HERO AND LEANDER (classical myth.), two 
famous lovers of ancient times. H. was priestess 
of Aphrodite, at Sostos, and L. a handsome youth 
of Abydos, who nightly swam the Hellespont to 
visit his love, guided by a lamp; on a night of 
storm, the lamp was extinguished, and L. drowned. 
H., in despair, cast herself into the sea. 

HERO OF ALEXANDRIA (L or II. cent. B.O.), 
Ok. mathematician and writer on mechanical and 
physical subjects ; invented, as toys, number of 
machines and automata ; wrote Catoptrica (on 
reflecting surfaces), throe books on Mechanxee, 
Pneumatica (descriptions of his machines). Auto- 
matopoietica, and numerous treatises on Oeomeiry, 

HEROD, princes of Judeea. H. the Gbeat was ap- 
pointed king of all Judiea in 40 b.o., and in 37 B.o. ho 
took Jerusalem and deposed Antigonus, the last 
Asmonaean prince; ho rebuilt Temple, and laid 
out a new pidaoe on Zion ; had great numbers of his 
relatives put to death, and ordered massacre of 
Innocents; d. in 4 b.o. — H. Antipas, tetraroh of 
Galilee and Perasa ; beheaded J obn the Baptist ; 
deposed 40 a«d*— H« Phxup, tetraroh of region beyond 


Jordan; founded Csssarea Philippi ; m. Salome; d. 
33 A.D. H. Aobifpa I. (d. 44 A.D.), king of 
Judsea; s. of Aristobulus; g.s. of H. the Great; 
Caligula showered honours and favours upon him, 
and he became one of the most powerful kings of the 
East; imprisoned St. Peter, and put James, bro. 
of John the Evangelist, to death ; according to 
Acts 12, d. ‘eaten of worms.’ IL Aobifpa II. 
(d. c. 100 A.D.), 8. of H. Agrippal., last king of H. the 
Groat’s line ; appears in Acts 26. 

HEROD AS, Hkbondas (III. cent. B.o.), Gk. poet 
and writer of mimes; probably native of Cos. A 
papyrus with seven mimes of H. was discovered in 
1890. The scones are very lively and vivid. 

HERODIANS, associated by Christ with the 
Pharisees for condemnation (Mark 8'* ; of. 3*) ; 
supposed to have been a Jewish political party in 
favour of Herod, king of Judssa, 37-4 b.c. 

HER ODI ANUS, Gk. historian ; fi. during first 
half of HI. cent, a.d., and wrote a valuable narrative 
of his period. 

HERODIANUS, JELIUS (fl. II. cent. A.D.), 
Alexandrian scholar whoso treatises on Gk. prosody 
and stylo are valuable. 

HERODOTUS (c. 490-420 B.O.), early Gk. historian, 
generally regarded as the father of history ; b. at 
Halicarnassus. Asia Minor ; during his youth occurred 
the great uprising of Greeks against Persians ; spent 
many years in travelling, visiting Egypt, Babylon, 
Greece, and other countries, and was thus able to 
give Ufelilte descriptions of the various peoples 
mentioned in his history. The latter is an account 
of the groat victory of Greeks over Persians, and 
ia also an epitome of the life and thought of the time ; 
the main theme is preceded by a lengthy introduction 
which relates the earlier history of both nations, 
and gives incidentally long accounts of many other 
great nations with which they camo in contact. TTie 
part dealing with his own times is of peat hist, 
value, but much of his work on earlier periods is un- 
trustworthy. His stylo is unstudied and harmonious, 
and is praised by botn ancient and modern writers. 

Bouhier, Recherches sur lUrodote (1746); J. B. Bury, 
Ancient Greek Historians (1908). Trans, by Rawlinson. 

HEROIC, THE (Gk. heros, a superior being). 
Nearly every country has its h. age, m which men 
performed more than mortal feats. Historians have 
not yet decided whether the hero should be regarded 
as an original god or the god as a deified hero, but 
there is a strong current of opinion in favour of the 
latter view. Science has done much of late years in 
sifting the myths and obtaining a historical residuum, 
Niebuhr’s treatment of early item, history marking 
an epooli in this process. The result has been, so 
far, to establish a line of demarcation, the h. being 
claimed for history, the mythical remaining among 
religions. Thus, so far, efforts to humanise ^us and 
Wodon have failed, but the heroes of Greece and 
Troy, whose deeds are sung in Homer, receive a place 
in modem aooounts of civilisation, and the 

symbolism of the stories of regal Rome has been so 
plausibly explained as to bo generally accepted as 
historioaL 

The h. in romance, again* is very valuable for 
history. Charlemagne is mentioned by name in the 
Chanson de Roland^ but in manv cases pseudonyms are 
given, sometimes well-known (for instance, Dietrich of 
Born, hero of a cycle in the XIIL cent. Ueldenhueh, 
is Thcodorio). The love of the h. in literature ia 
one of the most important characteristics of the 
Romantic as opposed to the Classical school ; it was 
a favourite theme of the Middle Ages, went out of 
fashion at the Renaissance, and returned with the 
Eomantio revival ; it had, however, a brief renaissance 
in the early XVII. oent. in Franoe. The Hdtel de 
Bambouillet resuscitated the noble and high-flown 
attitude towards life which Cervantes had just de- 
stroyed ; the romanoos of the 8oad4ry had their 
fasolnation for an age whiob disliked simpUoity, and 
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ft was as part of ihe Cavalier revolt against Puritanism 
that they became the rage in England, where several 
of the same sort were written (e,ff. Dryden’s Conquest 
of Oranada, a play full of excess and bombast). The 
media3yal L is dead, but there remains an attitude 
towards life treated by many modem writers as hypo- 
critical ; hence the romance v. realism battle in XX. 
cent. lit. 

HEROIC VERSE amongst the Greeks and Romans 
was the hexameter measure used by Homer and 
Virgil ; synonymous terra amongst the Fr. for 
Alexandrine verse ; in Eng. verse it is the name 
given to two-rhymed iambic lines, each consisting 
of ten syllables. It was first popularised by Chaucer ; 
was the favourite measure of Dryden and Pope ; but 
sank into disfavour in the early part of the XIX. cent. 
Seo Couplet. 

HERON {Ardea cinerea\ a largo marsh bird with 
long legs and a stout, powerful beak ; plumage slaty 
grey above, with pale breast and neck, whilst head 
IS characterised by a dark crest. The h. is a voracious 
feeder, devouring eels, fish, worms, water-voles, field- 
mice, which it impales on its beak. The breeding 
haunts are termed lieronries, and the neats aro largo, 
flat structures, built in groups in high trees. H.- 
hawking was a favourite sport in falconry. 

HEHONDAS, see Hbrouas. 

HEROPHILUS (fl. IV. and III. cent’s B.o.), 
physician ; b. Chaloedon. See Mruicinb. 

HEROSTRATUS, seo under Ephesus. 

HERPES, inflammation of the skin, accompanied 
by the appearance of vesicles on tho surface, duo to 
inflammation of tho cutaneous nerve supplying tho 
part * herpes lahialia occurs about the lips in acute 
fevers, pneumonia, or oven in a severe cold, soon 
passing away ; herpes zoster usually occurs on the body 
along the course of an intercostal nerve, neuralgic pain 
usually preceding tho eruption, and it is treated by 
applying a dusting powder, with potassium bromide 
or quinine internally. 

HERPESTES, a carnivore; see under Civet Family. 

HERRERA, FERNANDO DE (c. 1534-07), Span, 
poet who introduced Ital. Renaissance into Spain. 

HERRERA, FRANCISCO (1676-1650), the elder, 
and his s., Francisco H., the younger (1662-86), 
Span, painters ; the former famous for depth in 
subject and treatment, and founder of a Span, school. 

HERRERA Y TORDESILLAS, ANTONIO DE 
(1549-1626), Span, historiographer-royal ; wrote history 
of early Span, colonies in America. 

HERRICK, ROBERT (1591-1074), Eng. poet; 
a. of goldsmith, to which calling he was apprenticed ; 
subsequently went to Cambridge, took orders, and 
became vicar of Doan Prior, Devon (1629); ejected 
(1648); but reinstated (1062); d. unmarried. His 
Noble Numbers was pub. (1647), and his He^perides 
in 1648 ; prohfio writer of lyrics dealing with love, 
country life, etc. Much of his work has little merit, 
but many of his lyrics are amongst the most exquisite 
things of their kind in Eng. lit. 

F. W. Moorman, Herrick (1910). 

KERRIES, JOHN CHARLES (1778-1855), Brit. 
Conservative statesman ; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
1827 ; Pres, of Board of Trade, 1830. 

BERRIES OP TERREGLES, BARONY OF, 
Scot, honour bestowed on Hebbbbt H. (d. c. 1500), 
c. 1490 ; the 3rd Lord H. left a dau., Agnes, who m. 
(1647), John Maxwell (c. 1512-83), 4Tn Lord H., 
younger s. of Robert, Lord Maxwell ; ho was a prom- 
inent supporter of Mary, Queen of Scots. This 
honour merged with tho Earldom of Nithsdalo in 
1667. The 5th earl was attainted for his share in the 
rebellion of 1716, but in 1858 tho lordship of H, was 
restored to William Constable-Maxwell, whoso a. 
MAftMADUKB was cr. baron of the U.K., 1884. 

HERRING FAMILY (Clupeidcs), the most valuable 
of all groups of fishes, on aocount of their importance 
as food fialies. They are marine and surface feeders 
and aro taken !n drift neta Most aro small fishes, with 


largo, thin, silvery scales and without a lateral line, 
but tho related Mexican Silver-King, or Tarpon, a 
favourite game-fish, may reach a length of 0 feet. The 
Menhaden {Brevoortia tyrannus) is one of tho most 
valuable of Amor, fishes — the yield of oil extracted 
from it exceeding in value that of whale oil. Its young 
aro preserved as ‘sardines.* About half a dozen of 
tho 200 members of tho family (which is cosmopolitan) 
are found in Brit, seas, amongst them being the Herring 
(Glupea harengtis), — tho most valuable of food fishes, — 
whose migrating shoals are followed by vast fleets of 
fishing-boats. The egg of tho herring is one of the few 
fish eggs that do not float. The smaller Sprat (G. 
sprcUltts), with serrated belly, the young of which, with 
those of the herring, are known as * Whitebait ’ ; the 
silver and green Pilchard (C. pilchardus), commonest 
on the S. coasts of Britain, the young of which are 
Sardines ; tho Shad, which may weigh 8 Id., and spawns, 
liko the Salmon, in rivers ; and tho Anchovy {q.v.). 

HERRING-BONE, term in masonry tor arrange- 
ment of bricks in h. -b. pattern. 

HERRINGS, BATTLE OP THE (Feb. 12, 1429), 
so called because the Eng. force, under Sir J. Fastolf, 
carrying provisions to Orleans, defended themselves 
behind Ibarrels of herrings, and repulsed a Fr. attack 
under Corate de Clermont. 

HERRNHUT (61® V N., 14® 45' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; Moravian sect established colony hero, 
1722. Pop. (1910) 1360. 

HERSCHEL, SIR JOHN FREDERICK 
WILLIAM, Bart. (1792-1871), Eng. astronomer; 
only 8. of Sir William H . ; b. Slough (Bucks) ; grad, 
at Cambridge, 1813, and was Senior Wrangler and 
Smith’s Prizeman ; spent some timo after his f.’s 
death reviewing the nobulse and star clusters his f. had 
discovered ; to theso ho added several hundreds more, 
and made observations on over 3000 double stars ; set 
up at his own expense an observatory near Capo Town, 
1834, and there completed bis survey of the whole 
heavens, publishing his results in 1847 ; cr. baronet, 
1837. 

HERSCHEL, SIR WILLIAM (1738-1822), astron- 
omer ; b. Hanover ; came to England, 1767, and held 
various musical appointments, studying maths, and 
astron. in spare timo ; began (1779) systematic survey 
of individual stars with a 7 -ft. reflecting telescope coti- 
stnioted by himself ; discovered, 1781, planet Uranus 
(being thereupon granted a pension of £400 a year), 
and later its satellites. Ho also discovered two of 
Saturn's satellites, and observed the phenomena of its 
rings. In 1787 he completed tho erection of a 40- ft. 
reflector at Slough (Bucks), and continued his studies 
there ; in 1802 presented to the Royal Society a cata- 
logue of 5000 nebula and star clusters which he had 
discovered ; knighted in 1816. 

Sime, Wm. Uerschel and his Work (1900). 

HERSdHELL, FARRER, 1ST BARON HER- 
SCHELL (1837-99), Eng. Lord Chancellor; b. at 
Brampton, Hants ; called to Bar, 1860 ; imp. Q.C., 
1872 ; Recorder for Carlisle, 1873-80 ; M.P., 1874 ; 
Sollcitor-Qen. under Gladstone, 1880 ; defeated for 
Londsale in general elootion of 1886, but in same year 
was app. Lord Chancellor and raised to the peerage ; 
again sat on the Woolsack, 1802-95 ; Chancellor of 
London Univ., 1893'; Q.C.B., 1893. While in Washing- 
ton, os pres, of Anglo-Amor. boundary oommission, he 
met with accident which resulted in his death, 1899. 

HERSENT, LOUIS (1777-1860), Fr. hist, and 
court painter. 

HERSFELD (50® 62' N., 9® 41' E.), town, Hesse- 
Nassau, Germany ; formerly site of Benedictine abbey. 
Pop. (1910) 9613. 

HEBSTAL, Hbristal (60® 41' N., 6® 38' E.), town, 
Belgium ; ooutro of iron and steel manufaeturee. Pop. 
20,114. 

HERTFORD (51® 48' N., 0® 5' W.), town, Hertford- 
shire, England ; has castle originally built in X, cent. ; 
in neighbourhood is Haileybury ColL Pop. (1911) 
10,384. 
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HERTFORD, EARLDOM AND MARQUISATE 

OF, titles held by Clares, Seymours, and Conways 
in succession; third marquess was prototype of 
Thackeray’s ‘ Lord Steyne.’ 

HERTFORDSHIRE, IIertS (61® 46' N., 0® 16' W.), 
county, England; bounded N. by Cambridge, E. by 
Essex, S. by Middlesex, S.W. by Buckingham, N.W. by 
Bedford ; area, c. 634 sq. miles. Beautiful undulating 
county of hills, valleys, parks, and woods ; in N. is branch 
of Chiltem Hills, highest being Kens worth Hill. Principal 
rivers are Lea, Stort, Colne, Maran, and artihoial New 
River ; chief towns, Hertford (capital), St. Albans, Homcl 
Hempstead, Watford, Hitohen, Bishop Stortford, and 
Ware. Wheat principal grain grown ; water cress, 
fruits, roses cultivated ; stock raised ; manufacturing 
industries small ; brewing at Watford; straw-plaiting, 
paper- making, tanning, and brick -making carried on. 
Grand Junction Canal crosses S.W. part of county. 

H. contains battlefields of St. Albans and Barnet; 
Waltham Cross ; St. Albans Abbey ; ruined priories 
at Ware and Hitohen ; interesting churches at Abbots 
Langley, Baldook, Hcmol Hempstead, Hatfield, and 
elsewhere ; Hertford Castle, Hatncld Palace, and many 
notable mansions. Pop. (1911) 287,000. 

HERTHA, Nkkthus, in Teutonic myth, the per- 
sonification of the Earth ; worshipped by Norsemen, 
Germans, and A. -Saxons. 

HERTOGENBOSCH, see *S Hertooenboscii. 

HERTZ, HEINDRIGH RUDOLF (1867-94), Ger. 
physicist; was assistant to Helmholtz and later prof, 
of Physics at Carlsruhe Polytechnic. Wireless teleg- 
raphy is a practical application of one of his investiga- 
tions. He demonstrated the similarity between elextro- 
magnetiCf lightt and heat waves, and worked at electric 
discharges in gases. 

HERTZ, HENRIK (1798-1870), Dan. satirical and 
lyrical poet and dramatist ; Sir Theodore Martin trans- 
lated his poetical play. King Rene's Daughter, into 
English (1860), and it has found three other translators. 

HERTZ, JOSEPH (1872- ), Chief Rabbi of 

United Hebrew Congregations of Brit. Empire since 
1912; b. Hungary; Rabbi at Johannesburg, and from 
1910-12 of the Oroch Chaim congregation. New York, 


HERTZBERG, EWALD FRIEDRICH, COUNT 
VON (1726-96), Pruss. lawyer and poUtician ; after 
holding several posts in government service, he became 
chief minister in 1703 ; supported foreign policy of 
Frederick the Great, and for several years guided 
policy of Frederick William 11. ; dismissed from office 
for opposing the king in his dealings with Great 
Britain, Poland, and Russia, 1791 ; wrote on Ger. lit. 

HERTZEN, ALEXANDER (1812-70), Russ, author ; 
b. Moscow; banished as political ofTendor, 1834; loft 
Russia, 1847, and lived in Italy, Geneva, London, Paris, 
whore he died ; best works, Kto Virwvat, novel ; i)olitical 
works. Baptized Property, Kololcol, Golosa, iz liossii 
(Voices from Russia), etc. 

HERTZOa, JAMES BARRY MUNNXK (1866- 

), Dutch loader in S. Africa ; Free State general in 
Boor War; as Minister for Education urged rights of 
Dutch language in Orange Free State, hence term 
Hertzogism; member of first Union Cabinet, 1910-12. 

HERULI, Teutonio people said to have been driven 
S. when the Danes settled m Denmark ; allied with the 
Goths against the Rom. Empire. 

HERVAS Y PANDURO, LORENZO (1736-1809), 
Span, author of famous book on equinoctial tongues. 

HERVEY, JAMES (1714-68), Anglican clergy- 
man who played part in Methodist revival ; author of 
Meditations among the Tombs (1746). 

HERVEY, JOHN, Baron H. of Iokwoeth (1696- 
1743), Brit, statesman and author; deserted Pultenoy 
for Walpole when latter was about to retain power 
under George III. ; suspected author of Sedition and 
Defamation Displaifd (1831), which led to duel with 
Pulteney ; crooked character, derided in writings of 
time as efiem in ate beau ; wrote clever satirical Memotrs 
of the Court of Oeorge IL 
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l£on, Mabquis db (1823-92), Fr. writer on Chin, 
antiquities. 

HERVEY ISLANDS, see CoOK ISLANDS. 

HERVIEU, PAUL (1857- ), Fr. psychologloal 

novelist and writer of successful plays dealing with sex 
problems. 

HERWARTH VON BITTENFELD, KARL 
EBERHARD (1796-1884), Pruss. field-marshal ; com- 
manded right wing at Koniggr&tz and directed move- 
ments of 1870. 

HERWEGH, GEORGE (1817-76), Ger. poet ; b. 
Stuttgart ; became famous through bis poUtical poems, 
OedicJite eines Lebendigen and Neue Oedichte, 

HERZBERG (51® 43' N., 13® 14' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany. Pop. 4043. 

HERZBERG (61® 39' N., 10® 20' E.), town, Hanover, 
Prussia. Pop. 3896. 

HERZEGOVINA, see Bosnia-Herzbqovina. 

HERZL, THEODOR (1860-1904), Jewish poli- 
tician ; b. at Budapest ; founded Zionist movement, 
and in 1896 wrote Der Judensiaat, advocating tho 
ostablishraent of a Jewish autonomy in Palestine ; to 
this end he organised a number of congresses at Basel. 

HERZOG, HANS (1819-94), Swiss artillery general. 

HERZOG, JOHANN JAKOB (1805-82), Ger. 
ecclosiastioal historian; prof, of Theology at Halle, 
then at Erlangen. 

HESEKIEL, JOHANN GEORG LUDWIG 

(1819-74), Ger. author; famed for his patriotic songs, 
pub. under title of Preusaenlieder and Neue Preussen- 
lieder ; Life of Bismarck, etc. 

HESILRIG, SIR ARTHUR (d. 1661), Eng. 

poUtician and soldier; Roundhead in Civil War; 
raised cavalry force for Parliament; conducted 
defence of Newcastle, 1647-48 ; imprisoned at liestora- 
tion, and d. in Tower. 

HESIOD (c. Vlll. cent. b.o.), one of tho earliest 
Gk. poets ; b. Ascra, in Boeotia. His poems are (1) 
The Works and Days — a didactic work on peasant life ; 
(2) The Theogony — an account of the origin of tho gods 
and heroes ; (3) The Shield of Heracles — a description of 
the hero’s shield, in imitation of Homer’s account of the 
shield of Achilles ; exernydar for Vergil. 

HESPERIDES, THE (classical myth.), three 
maidens, iEgle, Arethusa, and Hesperia, dan’s of 
Erebus (darkness) and Nox (night) ; guardians together 
with the hundred-headed dragon, Ladon, of the tree 
bearing golden apples, which was presented by Qiea 
(Earth) to Hera, on her marriage with Zeus. 

HESPERORNIS, fossil bird. See under Odont- 

UORNITHES. 

HESPERUS, Gk. name for planet Venus (g.e.) 
wlicn seen as evening star. 

HESS, HEINRICH HERMANN JOSEF, BabON 
VON (1788-1870), Austrian field • marshal ; won laurels 
as chief-of-staff to Radetzky in Italy. 

HESS, KARL ERNST CHRISTOPH (1766-1828), 
Ger. engraver, whose three sons, Petbb (1702-1871), 
llxiNBion Maria (1798-1863), and Kabl (1801-74), 
were prominent painters. 

HESSE (60® 30' N., 0® E.), graud-duohy and state 
of Ger. Empire; in S.W. of Prussia, comprising the 
provinces Oborhessen, Starkenberg, Rheinhessen, and 
1 1 smaU enclaves ; watered by Rhine, Lahn, Main, 
Fulda ; chief towns — Darmstadt (capital), Giessen, 
Mainz, Worms, Offenbach ; famous mineral spring 
iron, salt, manganese ore ; numerous industries. IL 
ruled by landgraves from XIII. cent, till 1667 ; then 
divided into Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Hesse- 
Marburg, etc., which by 1866 were annexed by Prussia, 
with exception of Hesse-Darmstadt, from that date 
simydy known as U. Area, 2908 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 
1,282,051. 

HESSE-CASSEL (61® N., 0® 20' E.), now part of 
Pruss. province of Hesse-Nassau ; H.-C. was formed 
by the division of Hesse (q,v,) in 1667, and founded 
by WilUam IV. (the Wiseh ruled by landgraves until 
1803; then landgrave WiUiam IX., having fought 
against French, received tit la of Kl«x.*tor ; EhniUif 
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William L having sided with Austria, H.-C. was annexed 
to Prussia, 1866. 

HESSE'DARMSTADT (50® 16' N., 0* E.), former 
grand-duohy of Germany, formed by division of Hesse, 
1667 ; since 1866 known simply as Hesse {q,v.). 

HESSE-HOMBURG, old landgraviate, Germany ; 
incorporated with Prussia, 1800. 

HESSE-NASSAU (c. 61® N., 9® E.), Pruss. 
provinoe, Germany ; area, 6062 sq. miles ; magniOcent 
forests; wine, fruits; mineral springs. Pop. (1910) 
2 , 221 , 021 . 

HESSE- ROTENBURG, former landgraviate, 
Germany ; partly incorporated with Hesse-Cassel, 1834. 

HESSIAN, cloth made chieBy from jute ; used for 
sacking and linings. 

HESSUS, see Eobanus. 

HESTIA, Gk. goddess of the hearth. The hearth 
in the city prytanoum was sacred to H., and the fire 
never allowed to become extinct ; brands were taken 
from it to light the city tiro in a new colony. 

HE8YGHASTS (Gk. hesychazein^ to bo quiet), 
name given to a Greek sect which arose among monks 
of Mount Athos in XIV. cent. 

HESY CHIUS (0. IV. or V. cent, a.d.), Gk. philo- 
logist of Alexandria. 

HESYCHUS OF MILETUS (fl. V. cent. A.D.), 
Byzantine historian. 

HETAIRISM (Gk. hetaira, concubine), state of 
Booiciy before custom of marriage has been introduced. 

HETEROCERA, see under J^efidoptera. 

HETEROMERA, a sub-order of Beetles, udth five 
joints on tarsi of fore and middle legs and four on hind 
logs. It includes the Tenebrionida, with the common 
* meal-worm,* the larva of Tenebrio molitor ; the Church- 
ard Beetles (Blaps), whose funereal appearance, and 
abits of frequenting dark places and of feeding upon 
animal refuse, have gained them their name; the 
Blister- and Oil-Beetles (Caniharida), which often con- 
tain an irritant capable of blistering human skin. 

HETEROPOD, see Gasteropoda. 

HETEROPTERA, see Hkmiptera. 

HETMAN, Ataman, commander of Russ. Cossack 
troops, and formerly title of Polish general. 

HETTNER, HERIVIANN THEODOR (1821-82), 
Ger. literary historian ; pub. Liieralurge^chidUe des 28 
J ahrhundtrU, Die roinatUieche Schuie, Dae tnoderne 
Drama, 

HETTSTEDT (61® 37' N., 11® 30' E.), town, 
Pruss, Saxony, Germany. Pop, (1910) 8857. 

HEUGLIN, THEODOR VON (1824-76), Gor. 
traveller ; was an authority on the zooi and ornithology 
of Egypt and Abyssinia. 

HEULANDITE, mineral of Zeolite group, oom- 
posod of hydrous calcium and aluminium silicate 

HEUSGH, WILLEM DE (fi. XVII. cent.), Dutch 
landscape painter of school of Jan Both. 

HEVELIUS, JOHANN (1611-87), Ger. astronomer ; 
studied sun-spots ; discovered four comets, and sug- 
gested revolution of such bodies round the sun; 
founded lunar topography, 

HEWITT, ABRAM STEVENS (1822-1903), 
Amer. Democrat politician and manufacturer ; helped to 
reconstitute Tamniany, 1871 ; sat in Congress, 1875-86. 

HEWLETT, MAURICE HENRY (1861- ), 

Eng. novelist and poet; pub. The Forest I^ere (1898), 
Richard Yea-and-lJ ay {IdOO), The Queen* e Quatr (1904), 
and other novels ; also poems, dramas, and miscellaneous 
works. 

HEXAGTINELLIDA, see under Sponoes. 

HEXAMETER, daotylio measure, and the noblest 
of the Gk. and Roman verse measures, used by Homer 
and Vergil and other early poets. The form has been 
used in Ger. poetry and also in Eng. poetry, the be»t 
examples of the latter use being King8ley*8 Andromeda, 
Clough’s Botkie, and Longfellow’s Evangeline, 

BEXAPLA (the sixfold), an edit, of the Old Testa- 
ment by Origen (tL III. cent.), giving six versions. 

BEXAPODA. see Insbota. 

UJUCATfiUGH, Uie PenUteuoh (^.o.) and the 


Book of Joshua, joined to the Pentateuch as also 
treating of the conquest of Canaan. 

HEXHAM (64® 68' N., 2® 7' W.), town, North- 
umberland, England, on Tyne ; (quaint old market 
town with narrow streets ; most interesting feature 
is Abbey Church, with remains of ancient monastery ; 
site of battle between Yorkists and Lancastrians, 1464 ; 
manufactures gloves and leather ; coal and baryte 
mines near ; trade chiefly agricultural. Pop. (1911) 
8417. 

HEYDEN, JAN VAN DER (1637-1712), Dutch 
painter who excelled in rendering architectural tones. 

HEYLIN, or HEYLYN, PETER (1600-62), Eng. 
hist, writer ; app. royal chaplain, 1630 ; treasurer 
of Westminster Abbey, 1637 ; suffered great hardships 
during Civil War; wrote great number of historical 
and controversial works, including Cyprianus Anglu 
cus, a biography of Laud, and some lectures on cosmog- 
raphy. 

HEYN, PIETER PIETERZOON (1678-1629), 
Dutch admiral ; seized Span, bullion fleet, 1628 ; 
killed in action against Dunkirk pirates. 

HEYNE, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB (1729-1812), 
Qer. writer on classical antiquities. 

HEYSE, PAUL JOHANN LUDWIG (1830- ), 

Ger. novelist ; b. Berlin ; wrote exceUent ‘ uovellen ’ 
(short stories), e.g, L* Arrabbiata, fine lyrics, and c. 30 
dramas ; awarded Nobel prize, 1910. 

HEYSHAM (64® 2' N., 2® 64' W.), port, Lancashire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 3360. 

HEYWOOD (63® 35' N., 2® 14' W.), town, Lanca- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 26,698. 

HEYWOOD, JOHN (c. 1497-1580), Eng. dramatist 
and ej^igrammatist ; a distinguished writer of inter- 
ludes, amongst which were The Play of Love, The 
Pardoner and the Frere, and The Play of the Wether, 
He was also author of many noted epigrams. 

HEYWOOD, THOMAS (d. 1650), Eng. drama- 
tist ; very voluminous and popular writer of plays 
chiefly with a domostio interest ; his best include 
A Woman killed with Kindness (1603), Raps of 
Ijucrtce (1608), Fair Maid of the Exchange, Love's 
Mistress ; also wrote An Apology for Actors, 

HEZEKIAH (fl. VIII. to yil. cent. B.O.), king of 
Judah ; had groat difficulty in putting down revolts 
of subject states; Bible relates bow Sennacherib of 
Assyria invaded Judah and lost 180,000 men in 
single night by stroke of the ‘ angel of the Lord,’ 
but episode is doubtful. H. was famous prophet and 
administrator ; builder of aqueducts at Jerusalem. 

HIATUS (Lat. gap), term in logic for break in 
chain of reasoning ; generally, temporary pause. 

HIAWATHA, mythical chict of toe Iroquois 
Indians, who is said to have promoted the arts of 
peace and progress ; taught medicine, navigation, eta 

HIBBING (47® 30' N., 93® 20' W.), small town, 
Minnesota, U.S.A, Pop. (1010) 8830. 

HIBERNATION, the state of quiescence or torpor 
in which many organisms tide over natural conditions 
unfavourable to their active life. The state of h. has 
much resemblance to a deep and prolonged sleep, and 
indeed sleep is often the starting-point which leads 
to h. ; but there are great differences between the two 
types of unconsciousness. In h. the functions of the 
body are so reduced that the animal becomes practically 
inanimate, nutrition ceases, respiration is almost 
stopped, and, most strange of all, the body temperature, 
which may have been anything from 36® to 40® C. 
in mammals, falls almost to that of the surrounding 
air, witli the fluctuations of which it now fluctuates. 
Almost the first moment of awaking, however, restores 
the lowered temperature to its normal pitch. 

The conditions unfavourable to li& with which b. 
and its equivalent summer state— as/ivoiiori — are 
connected are mainly cold, associated with lack of 
food and the danger of starvation, and summer’s 
drought, associated with the danger of drying up. 
The former, it is apparent, allects moEt intimnt^Ty 
those creatures whioh depeiid solely upon io^Mi i*u- 
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obtainable in winter^ snoh as insects, and vegetation. 
At any rate, it is amongst tho Bata, Inseotivorea, Rep- 
tiles and Amphibians, Rodents, MoUusoa, and Insects 
that hibernation most x)rovails. The majority seek a 
sheltered corner, some cranny or crevice in a tree or 
old building, or burrow in the earth, or in mud, or 
a shelter under dead leaves for their winter sleep. But 
its intensity varies much : amongst bats the nootule 
appears to hibernate continuously throughout autunm, 
winter and spring, while almost any mild evening 
during the year will bring the pipistrelle out on the 
wing. Intense hibemators include tho hedgehog, the 
dormouse, tho marmot, and almost all frogs in temperate 
and cold climates. Land molluscs, in drought as well 
as winter’s cold, close tho mouths of their shells with a 
calcareous plate — the epiphragra — and become quies- 
cent ; tho bear stores fat in its tissues upon which it 
depends for sustenance ; and tho squirrel hides nuts 
to serve as food-supply during tho feeding intervals 
which break its long fast. In the summer of tropical 
countries, when pools and rivers dry up, many fishes, 
snakes, crocodiles, and tortoises, in order to avoid 
desiccation, bury themselves in mud, tiding over tho 
dry season unconsciously in the hard- baked ground. 

HIBERNIA (also lerne), ancient Rom. name for 
Ireland. 

HIBISCUS, genus of plants of order Malvaccoe 
(q.v.). H, fsynacus grows in Britain. 

HIGHENS, ROBERT SMYTHE (1864- ), 

Eng. novelist ; wrote The Oreen Carnation (1894), 
Garden of Allah (1904), etc. 

HICKES, GEORGE (1042-1716), prominent Eng. 
non juror, but submitted ; suffragan bp. of Thetford, 
1694 ; chiefly noted for his Linguarum veierum 
eeplentrionalium Thesaurus, 

HICKORY, an Amer. tree, genus Carya, with 
strong clastic wood, easily dccaved by worms and 
moisture, but greatly valued as fuel ; used for golf- 
clubs, hammer and tool handles. 

HICKS, ELIAS (1748-1830), Amer. Quaker and 
anti-slavery agitator. 

HICKS, WILLIAM (1830-83), Brit, general; en- 
tered Egyptian army, 1883 ; commander-in-chief 
against M^ahdi, 1883 ; slain at Kashgil. 

HICKS-BEACH, SIR MICHAEL, see St. Ald- 
wrN, Viscount. 

HIDALGO (Span, hi jo de algo, son of something), 
Spaniard of gentle birth. 

HIDALGO (c. 20° 30' N., 98° 45 W.), state, Mexico ; 
gold, silver, cereals, coffee. Pop. (1910) 641,896. 

HIDALGO Y COSTILLO, MIGUEL (1753- 
1811), Mexican priest; led revolt against Spaniards; 
defeated at Calderon Bridge ; put to death. 

HIDE, tho space that might be ploughed with a 
single plough, and would sultice to maintain a family 
or the household of a mansion-house. Authorities 
are not agreed upon tho exact area. In Anglo-Saxon 
limes and in Domesday Book the h. is given at 30, 
40, 50, and 80 acres. It is estimated at anything 
from 30 to 40 acres by J. M. Kemble, and at 
48 acres by R. W. Eyton. Prof. Maitland decided in 
favour of 120 acres. Prof. Vinogradoff has pointed 
out that its extent was determined by local usage — 
that it was 48 acres in Wilts and 40 acres in Dorset. 
Feudal aids wore levied on tho h. until tho XII, cent. 

HIDES, see Skins, Leather. 

HIEL, EMMANUEL (1834-99), Flem.patriotio poet. 

HIEMPSAL II. (fl. I. cent. B.c.), king of Numidia ; 
deposed, but reinstated by Romans under Pompey. 

HIERAPOLIS. — (1) ancient ruined town in N.E. 
Syria, oil high road from Antioch to Mesopotamia ; 
possessed groat temple, and was once one of tho 
chief seats of worship of Astarte. (2) ancient city 
of Great Phrygia, lying between Lycus and Meander 
and near Lao^cea and Colossse ; possessed temple 
to Cybele, and hot springs ; early seat of Christianity, 
Church being founded by St. Paul. 

BXERARGBY, government in sacred things ; 
applied to varying ranks of Church offloors. 


HIERATIC, term given to a more cursive form 
of Egyptian hierogl)rphics, 

HIERAX (fl. c. 300), Egyptian Biblical commen- 
tator, who exercised strong influence for asceticism 
in the early Church. * 

HIERO, name of two tyrants of ^racuso. — H. I. 
defeated Etruscans, 474 b.c. — H. II. made treaty 
with Rome, 263 B.o. 

HIEROCLES OF ALEXANDRIA (V. cent. B.C.), 
Gk. philosophical writer. 

HIEROGLYPHICS, name given to figures sculp- 
tured or written on Egyptian monuments and papyri, 
and found on monuments of the Aztecs; translation 
found on the Rosetta Stone (1799). 

HIERONYMITES, order of hermits whoso rule 
was founded on tho Augustinian ; established in 
Italy and Spain, XIV.-XV. cent. 

HIERONYMUS OF CARDIA (fl. IV. cent. B.C.), 
Gk. commander under Alexander the Groat and his 
successors ; his history is chief historical sourco of 
the period. 

HIERRO, Ferro (27° 43' N., 18° W.), island, 
Canary Isles (q,v.), Atlantic. Pop. 6508. 

HIGDON (HIGDEN), RANULF (c. 1300-C. 1363), 
Eng. chronicler ; monk of Chester and author of the 
excellent Polychronicon, 

HIGGINS, MATTHEW JAMES (1810-68), Irish 
writer (pseudonym, Jacob Omnium); subject of one 
of Thackeray’s ballads. 

HIGGINSON, THOMAS WENTWORTH (1823- 
1911), Amer. soldier and writer; fought as volunteer 
in Civil War ; wrote Army Life in a Black Regiment, etc. 

HIGH COMMISSION COURT, established by 
Queen Elizabeth, 1559, dealt with ecclesiastical cases ; 
members wore Ckown nominees ; misused by Laud ; 
abolished, 1689. Similar court in Scotland, 1606-38. 

HIGH PLACE (Hebrew Bdmdh), often means place 
of worship (originally on hilltops) ; h. p*s were tho 
centre of religious worship among Canaanitos ; the 
rites associated with them drew down the fierce 
denunciations of the prophets ; abolished in reformation 
of Josiali, 621 B.c., but restored later. 

HIGH PRIEST, see under Priest. 

HIGH RELIEF, relief work whoso degree of projec- 
tion is half natural circumference. See Relief. 

HIGH SEAS, seas over which no individual 
sovereignty is recognised by international law. 

HIGH TREASON, see Treason. 

HIGH WYCOMBE, see Wycombe. 

HIGHAM FERRERS (52° 19' N., 0° 30' W.), 
town, Northamptonshire, England; has beautiful old 
church. Bode house, and school ; manufactures boots 
and shoos. Pop. (1911) 2726. 

HIGHGATE (51° 34' N., 0° 8' W.), N. suburb, 
London ; has stone connected with Dick Whittington. 

HIGHLAND DRESS.— Chief articles ; kilt, pleated 
skirt worn knee-high, made of tartan (q.v.); sporran, 
fur or leather pouch worn in front of kilt ; tartan 
plaid, depending from shoulder or wrapped diagonally 
over chest, secured with circular brooch ; short jacket ; 
Glengarry or Balmoral bonnet; tartan stockings; 
brogued shoes. In full evening H, d., laco ruffles 
replace collar and tie. 

HIGHLANDS, THE, N. and N.W. districts of 
Scotland (q.v.), 

HIGHNESS, title of honour, used in speaking 
of or to princes, grand -dukes, and minor royalties. 
Members of Imperial family addressed as ‘ Imperial 
H.* ; of Royal family, ‘ Royal H.’ 

HIGHWAY, public road, which every one has 
right to use ; generally created by Act of Parliament 
or by dedication, but uninterrupted use of any road 
for certain time may also establish right-of-way. 
Obligation to repair highway, in England, rests 
generally with parishes through which they pass, 
but may devolve upon owner of land the road passes 
through. In Scotland, highways are mana^ by 
county councils and burgh commuMiioners* See Koads. 

HIGINBOTHAM, OEORaS (1827-03), politfoian 
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and chief Justice of Victoria, Australia ; codified 
statutes of Victoria. 

HlUkRION, ST. (291-372), abbot ; after hermit’s 
life in Egypt, introduced tbo monastic system into 
Palestine. 

HILAHIUS (fl. XII. cent.), meditoval goliardio 
poot, possibly of Eng. birth. 

HILARY, ST. (d. 307), bp. of Poitiers who wrote 
learned theologioal books and treatises against Arians ; 
his day is Jan. 13, and has given name Hilary to 
Eng. legal term between Michaelmas and Easter 
(these terms were abolished, 1873), and to Lent term 
at the Univ. of Oxford. 

HILARY, dT. (c. 400-49), bp. of Arles, 429; 
the dispute as to his episcopal rights led to strengthen- 
ing of pjimal influence over the Qallican Church ; 
festival. May 6. 

HILDA, ST. (614-80), Eng. abbess ; took the 
veil about 647 ; became abbess of Hartlepool, and 
subsequently founded (668) Whitby Abbey tot monks 
and nuns ; exorcised great influence on the religious 
life of her period. 

HILDBURGHAUSEN (60® 26' N., 10® 43' E.), 
town, Saxo-Moiningen, Germany. Pop. (1010) 7700. 

HILDEBERT OF LAVARDIN, GiLDEBERT, 
Aldebkrt (c. 1050-1133), bp. of Le Mans, 1096 ; abp. 
of Tours, 1125; noted preacher and theological 
writer. 

HILDEBRAND, see Gregory VII. 

HILDEBRAND, LAY OF, Ger. alliterative poem, 
(IX. cent. ) ; variant of the Persian story of JSokrab 
and Eustwn ; a father, long absent from homo, returns, 
and is challenged to single combat by a youth whom 
he, too late, disco vers to be his son. 

HILDEBRANDT, EDUARD (1818-68), Ger. court 
painter and academician. 

HILDEBRANDT, THEODOR (1804-74), historical 
painter of Romantic school. 

HILDEGARD, ST. (1098-1179), Ger. religious 
mystic ; became abbess of Disibodenborg (Lorraine), 
and subsequently founded (1147) a nunnery near 
Bingen ; famed for prophetic powers. 

HILDEN (61® 7' N., 6® 46^ E.), town. Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 16,900. 

HILDESHEIM (62® 8' N., 9® 68' E.), town in Pruss. 
province of Hanover, at base of Harz Mountains, with 
fine cathedral (XI, cent), St Godohard Church (XII. 
cent), St Michaol’s ; town hall, Carthusian monastery, 
Knochonhauer-Amtshaus, and many other old houses ; 
chief industries — machinery, vehicles, church bells, 
bricks, sugar-refining, cigars. A free city of Empire in 
XllL cent, H. joined Hanseatic League, 1249 ; annexed 
to Prussia, 1866. Pop. (1910) 64,860. 

HILDRETH, RICHARD (1807-66), Amer. editor 
and writer on finance, slavery, etc. 

HILGENFELD, ADOLF BERNHARD CHRIS- 
TOPH (1823-1907), Ger. theologioal prof, and author. 

EULLL, geographical term for height above a bank 
and below a mountain ; bank is the only word for h. 
in certain N. of England dialects. 

HILL, AARON (1685-1760), Eng. dramatist and 
poet ; was a person of means, a oonsidorablo traveller, 
and unsuccessful speculator in oommeroo ; wrote 
numerous pieces for the stage, of which Zara, his chief 
Buooess, was derived from Voltaire. 

HILL, AMBROSE POWELL (1826-66), Amer, 
general on Confederate side in Civil War. 

HILL, DANIEL HARVEY (1821-89), Amor, general 
on Confederate side in Civil War. 

HILL, DAVID BENNETT (1843-1910), Amer. 
lawyer and Demooratio statesman ; cov. of N.Y. 
State, 1886. 

BILL, GEORGE BIRKBEGK NORMAN (1836- 
1003), Eng. writer, espeoially noted for editions of 
Dr. Johnson’s works. 

BILL, JAMEB J. (1838- ), Amer. railway oon- 

stniotor and director. 

HILL, JOHN (c. 1710-75), Eng. author; wrote 
The Vegetable Byetem and other botanical works, also 


novels and misoeHaneons works. He was frequently 
involved in literary quarrels wil h his contemporaries. 

HILL, MATTHEW DAVENPORT (1792-1872), 
and his bro. Frederick ( 1803-96), bro’s of Sir Row- 
land H., and criminal administration reformers. 

HILL, MIRANDA (1836-1910), and her sister, 
OcTAVTA H. iq.v.), Eng. social reformers ; chief interest, 
housing of poor. 

HILL, OCT AVIA (1838-1912), Eng. philanthropist ; 
with Huskin improved working-class dwelUngs. 

HILL, ROWLAND (1744-1833), famous Eng. 
preacher ; s. of Sir R. H. 

HILL, ROWLAND, 1ST VISCOUNT HILL, 

(1772-1842), Brit, general ; distinguished in Egypt, 
1801, and in Peninsular War ; took forts of Almaraz, 
1812 ; present at Waterloo. 

HILL, SIR ROWLAND (1796-1879), Brit, states- 
man ; originator of penny postage, 1840 ; induced 
government to undertaKO carriage of letters, irrespective 
of distance, within United Kingdom, at charge of one 
penny for maximum weight of J oz. ; see. to Post- 
master-Gen., 1846; chief see., 1854. 

HILL TIPPERA, Tripuba (23® 30' N., 91® 40' E.), 
native state, adjoining Bengal, India; area, 4086 sq. 
miles; rice, cotton. Pop. (1911) 229,613. 

HlliLAH (32® 28' N., 44® 49' E.), town, Turkey. 
in-Asia. Pop. c. 30,000. 

HILLARD, GEORGE STILLMAN (1808-79), 
Amor, barrister and jo\imaIist. 

HILLEBRAND, KARL (1829-84), Ger. critio and 
prose-writer. 

HILLEL (c. 30 B.o.-e. 10 a.d.), famous Jewish 
Rabbi ; his gentler view of the law was opposed to 
that of his sterner rival, Sharamai ; author of some 
very beautiful sayings proclaiming thq duty of love 
to one’s neighbour, and of others emphasising the 
value of learning. 

HILLIARD, NICHOLAS (c. 1537-1619), Eng. 
craftsman and miniature painter, whose works are 
the treasures of collectors. His s. Lawrence (d. 1640) 
excelled him in the same field. 

HILLSDALE (41® 53' N., 84® 38' W.), town, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 5000. 

HILTON, JOHN (1804r-78), Eng. surgeon j surgeon 
to Guy’s Ho^ital, I^ndon ; pres, of Royal CoU. of 
Surgeons, 1867 ; the greatest anatomist of his time, 
his chief investigations being on the brain and spinal 
cord ; introduced new methods of surgical procedure, 
particularly in opening deep abscesses, the method for 
this being called after him. 

HILTON, WILLIAM (1786-1839), Eng. artist; 
painter chiefly of historical and classical subjects ; 
several examples in Nat. Gallery. 

HILVERSUM (62® 13' N., 6® 11' E.), town, N. 
Holland. Pop. (1910) 31,792. 

HIMALAYA (c. 31® to 34® 60' N., 70® 30' to 96® E.), 
the highest system of mountains in the world, stretch- 
ing, in an irregular curve, almost 1500 miles along the 
N. boundary of India ; with a varying breadth of 
100 to 160 miles, they divide India from Tibet, and lie 
roughly between the Indus and tho Brahmaputra. 
1710 H. consist of several ranges of peaks, separated 
by deep gorges through which rivers flow. Rising 
steeply from the plain of the Ganges stands a range 
(some 4000-6000 ft.) between which and the higher 
ranges lie the beautiful and fertile valleys of ^^pal 
and Bhutan. The greater system, starting from tho 
Pamir Plateau in the extreme N.W., is divided into 
two main |)aralIol chains, one lying N. of the other. 
’Pho N. cham, forming a wator8ho<l between India and 
Tibet, has been little explored ; its only point under 
16,000 ft. is called Brass Pass (c. 11,300 ft.), which loads 
to Kashmir; and the Niti Pass (c. 16,700 ft.) connects 
India with B. Turkestan. The S. chain, oonsisting of 
lofty snowclad peaks, inoludes many of the highest moun- 
tains in the world — many rising over 20,(w ft. ; the 
highest, Mt. Everest ( 20,000 ft. ), is the loftiest peak known 
in the world; other peaks are K2 or Qodfwin- Austen 
(& 28.260 ft.) j KlnchfojttBre (r. 28.160 ft ); Dhftwnla- 
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giri (c. 26,280 jft.) ; Nanda-Devi (c. 26,700 ft.) ; Trisul 
(c. 23,400 ft. ). From this chain flow the Ganges, Indus, 
Brahmaputra, and many other rivers ; on its slopes also 
stand many sanatoria — Simla, Darjiling, Almora, etc. — 
which are taken advantage of during the hot seasons. 

There are few lakes ; but in E. are Yamdok-cho and 
CJhomto-dong ; in W. lie the holy Tibetan lakes of 
Manasarowar and Rakas Tal (whence flows the Sutlej 
River), and also Lake Kashmir. There are numerous 
glaciers, and the snow-line is higher on the Indian side 
than on the Tibetan ; metal ores exist and gold is 
worked in Tibet. On the Indian side, most of the 
Inhabitants are Hindus, the Tibetans being mostly of 
Turanian stock. 

F. B. and W. H. Workman, Ice-hound Heights of the 
Mustagh (1908) ; Bruce, Twenty Years in the Himalaya 
(1910). 

HIMANTOPUS, SCO Plover Family. 

mMERA (37* 68' N., 1.3* 40' E.), ancient town, 
Sicily, modern Therms Himbr^^ ; ruined by Han- 
nibal, 409 B.O. 

HIMERIUB (316-86), Gk. philosopher; studied at 
Athens ; wrote many speeches ; his writings sutler from 
the over-elaborat ion fashionable in his day. 

HIMLY, LOUIS AUGUSTE (1823-1006), Fr. scien- 
tifio historian ; chief work, Histoire de la forniation 
territoriale des ^tats de V Europe centrale. 

HIMYARS, Sab^SANS {q.v.). 

HINCKLEY (62® 33' N., 1® 23' W.), town, Leicester- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 12,838. 

HINGKS, EDWARD (1792-1866), Irish paljeo- 
graphical scholar. 

HINCKS, SIR FRANCIS (1807-86), Irish-Oma- 
dian publicist; Premier of Canada, 1861; Finance 
Minister, 1869. 

HINCMAR"(c. 805-82), abp. of Reims ; came to 
court of Louis the Pious, 844 ; abp., 845 ; had heresy 
of Qottsohalk condemned ; attacked Lothair II. of 
Lorraine for divorcing his queen ; had various conflicts 
with other ecclesiastics and with Pope iTohn VIII. over 
his metropolitan rights ; wrote life of St. Bernigius. 

HINDERSIN, GUSTAV EDUARD VON (1804- 
72), Prussian soldier ; reorganised Pruss. artillery ; 
present at Sedan and siege of Paris. 

HINDI, Eastern and Western, Indo- Aryan 
tongues of district of Indiii> lying E. of the Punjab ; 
Hindustani {q.v.) arose out of a W. H. dialect. 

HINDKl, Hindu race of Afghanistan. 

HINDLEY (63® 32' N., 2® 34' W.), town, Lancashire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 24,106. 

HINDU CHRONOLOGY, see under Chbonolooy. 

HINDU KUSH (36® 60' N., 70® 30' E,), range of 
mountains in Central Asia, stretching from Pamirs to 
Koh-i-Baba Mts. at Bamian Psuss, e. 600 miles long ; 
forms S. boundary of Afghanistan, and for some distance 
separates Badakhshan from Kafiristan and divides 
Kabul and Oxus basins. Contains sources of many 
important rivers ; mts. crossed by many passes, most 
important being Khawak, leading from Badakhshan 
to Charikar and Kabul; Dorah, conducting to Chitral 
valley from Oxus ; Barroghil, leading from Chitral and 
Kashmir to Upper Oxus and Yarkand ; Lowarai, 
between valloys of Panjkora and Chitral. 

HINDUISM, the name used for the religion of 
more than two hundred millions of the peoples or India. 
Hindus do not form one ecclesiastical organisation, 
nop do they all hold one creed. Yet this congeries of 
p^ples is more or less loosely united by certain prin- 
ciples which are common to them all : (1) a rigid and 
elaborate ee^te system — so different from any^ing in 
Western religion; (2) a pessimistic view of life which 
makes it something on the whole evil, and is involved with 
the specially Oriental doctrine of reincarnation. The 
origin of H. dates back to before 1000 b.o., when the 
Ar^n tribes invading from the N. were oonquering the 
Dravidians of India. There was some intermingling 
of oonnueron and conquered, but not enough to prevent 
a rigia ensfo system ; the conquered pconf* were 
souluded not onJy from social but from religious pri- 


vileges. The primitive Vedic religion of the Aryan 
conquerors had many gods, but no elaborate worship. 
By about 800 b.o. the class of priests was developing 
into the Brahman caste. Four castes were evolve — 
the Brahmans, Kahatriyas (warriors), Yaisyas (traders), 
and Sudras (serfs). Not only does caste involve some- 
t hing of what we mean by ‘ class distinctions,' but a 
Brahman might not eat food prepared by any one but a 
Brahman. Certain trades became hereditary in certain 
castes, and those bom into them had to remain at 
them. At the same time ritual became much more 
elaborate, and Brahmanism as a religion tended to be 
crushed under a weight of ritual. 

Tlie old gods that came to be worshipped most were 
Vishnu and Sim — the former, cenial and protective ; 
the latter, the god of change, death, and destruction. 
Sakii, the wife of Siva, is worshipped under various 
forms, among them that of Bali, of whom there are 
hideous images ; her worship is accompanied with 
degrading rites and animal sacrifices. In the VI. cent. 
B.o. two now developments took place in Buddhism 
and Jainism, both growths from H. The two agreed 
in certain principles, particularly in their rejection of 
animal sacrifices ; an instinctive dislike of shedding 
the blood of live creatures was helped by the belief 
in universal reincarnation. Buddhism, however, has 
now hardly any hokl in India itself. Baha Hanak 
(1469-1539) was a religious reformer and believed in 
a Supremo Being to be worshipped by meditation. 
Though the Vishnuite soots often have a fairly high 
religious level, amongst some of them immoral rites 
are still practised. Hmdu religious emotion has always 
had a strong tendency to become sensual The Sivaite 
sects, however, have a generally lower tone, though 
among them there are some, e.g. the Dandis, which are 
better. 

H. has several times produced religious reformers. 
In the IX. cent. Sanhara Acharya thought the world 
unreal His philosc^hio system was modified by 
Ramanuja in the XTL cent., who denied the identity 
of the Supreme with individuals. Further develop- 
ments came in the XV. cent, from Vnllabhacharya, a 
Brahman. He taught that any ploasure could bo 
ma(ie sacred to religion, lienee his followers have lapsed 
into immoral rites. In the XVI. cent, a further 
reformation took place under Ohaitanya. Krishrui, 
‘the Lord,' is the revelation of the Supreme in tho 
Universe. 

In tho XIX. cent, there have been several religious 
movements starting from within H. in the direction 
of a pure and lofty monotheism. Muhammadanism 
had already exerted some iufluonoo in this direction. 
Rammohan Ray (1774r-1833) studied Christianity and 
other religions, and founded tho Brahma-samaj, which 
sought to combine everything that was best in the 
monotheistic faiths, and us^ conourrently various 
sacred scriptures. KeSnb Chandra Sen was another 
leader of the Brahma-samaj. The Prarthana-samaj 
was on simiUr linos, but rejected the Christian element, 
likewise the Arya-samaj, also somewhat anti- 
Christian. These theistio movements have not at- 
tained a very great influence, being naturally looked at 
askance both by Christians and Hindus. 

Tho greatness of H. is not only in its long history, or 
tho mUiions who in one form or another have professed 
it, but in the beauty of many of its ideas and the lofty 
heights to which it has risen. Its great limitation is 
that it has not been able to shako off crude forma. 

Barnett, Hinduism ; Arnold, Hinduism (1906). 

HINDUR, Nalaqabh (31® 6' N., 76® 40^ E.), state, 
Punjab, India. Area, 2605 sq. miles. Pop. 62,661. 

HINDUSTANI is merely a variety of Hindi, being 
derived from Braj Bhasha dialect of Western Hindi. 
In India, where it has become lingua franca, it is better 
known as Urdu, a name derived from Turk, word 
meaning *oamp* (op. English 'horde*); it arose out 
of neoessities of intercourse between Peraian-sfieaking 
^Tughnl conquerors sod Hindi -speaking people of 
Hindustan. Many Persian, Ar»bio» and Turk, words 
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and forms of expression thns found their way into the 
Hindu of Delhi and Burroundiug districts, and the new 
mixed dialect acquired a richness, flexibility, and power 
of growth which soon enabled it to develop national 
lit. (see Hindustani Lit.). 

Although Muhammadan invasions of Hindi>spea]png 
territories began in XIL cent. A.D., Urdu does not 
imlly begin till middle of XVI. cent., there being no 
difference between Hin di and Urdu. But it became 
the fashion for Urdu under Mughal rule to employ 
Persi -Arabic script, and to borrow Persian and Arabic 
words for literary purposes, while literary Hindi, 
always written in Devanagari (Sanskrit) characters 
borrowed exclusively from classical Sanskrit. This 
is the only distinction between Urdu and Hindi, which, 
apart from the writing, differ chiefly in forms of prosody. 
But it is incorrect to speak of them as two different 
languages, merely because of the vocabulary of literary 
pedants. As Urdu employs Arabic alphabet, which is 
script of the Qur'an, it has naturally become language 
of Ind. Muhammadans ; and a religious element of 
divergence, which easily becomes exaggerated, is thus 
introduced into current controversies regarding adop- 
tion of a common national script. See Indo-Aryan 
Lanouaobs. 

Chapman, /low to leam H, (1910) ;* Pincott, The 
Hindi Manual (1882). 

Hindustani Literature. — Bearing in mind that 
Urdu (called Reklda by poets) really begins when 
Hindi poems wore composed aooordin.q to Persian forms 
of prosody, we may divide H. 1. into four periods : — 

Period I. Early Hindi, 1200-1660 a.u. — Jjanguago 
rude, but being fashioned for literary purposes. Ko- 
presentod by Rajput heroic ballads, and lit. ot Vaishnava 
reformers. Oldest specimen : Chand’s Prithvirdj Rdsan. 
Among reformers who influenced literary development, 
most famous is KabIr. 

Period II. Middlb Hindi, 1660 to 1760 a.d. — Hindi 
poetry at its best, chiefly religious and philosophical, 
and attaining high degree of metrical perfection. Boat 
specimen, Tulsi Das’s Rdmdyana, celebrated through- 
out N. India. 

Period III. Rise and Development of Literary 
Urdu, XVI.-XVIII. cent, a.d, — Persian models wore 
so closely followed in form and substance as to deprive 
Urdu of all claim to originality. To obtain variety, 
poets had recourse to metaphors, similes, alliteration, 
and other rhetorical devices. First Urdu poet was 
Amir Khusrau, whose beautiful lyrics are still sung 
in N. India. It was under royal patronage that Urdu 
poetry found its best development. Earliest schools 
were at courts of Golconda and Bijapiir, but later and 
most famous literary centres are DolU and Lakhnau. 

Names or pseudonyms of principal poets connected 
with each centre: 1. Golconda, Nuri (earliest poet 
after Amir Khusrau) ; Nishati ; Tabsinuddin ; and Qutb 
Shahi kings. 2. Aurangabad. VaU (168(1-1720 a.d.), 
* Father of the Rekhta ' ; and SirAj. 3. Delhi. 
Sauda, most distinguished poet and satirist of N. India ; 
Khan Arzu (1689-1766), another master, whose pupil, 
Mir Taqi, l^o and narrative poet, d. 1810, ranks next 
to Sauda but surpasses him in style and purity of 
language ; Yaqin, c, 1760 ; and Mir Dard, Modern 
School. Zauq ; Zafar (pseudonym of last Emperor 
Bahadur Shah II.) ; Ghalib (d. 1869), most eminent 
modem Urdu poet ; Sayyad AhmsMl, Wahabi reformer, 
introduced lithographic printing and newspaper press, 
1837. School ended witn final establishment of Brit, 
rule, 1867. 4. Lakhnau. Owing to Delhi having been 
frequently sacked between 1739 and 1760 A.D., centre 
was transferred to Lakhnau. Principal poets : Mir 
Hasan (d. 1786) ; Miakin, elegiac ; Mir Soz (d, 1800) 
and Jura't (d. 1810), Bomewiiat licentious satirists. 
Modern School. Atash (d. 1847) and Nasikh (d. 1841), 
Ivrical ; Aris (d. 1876) and Dabir (d. 1876), elegiac. 
&hool ended with Brit, annexation of Oude, 1866. 

Period IV. Rise of Urdu Prose, chiefly under 
atronage of Fort William Coll., Calcutta, directed 
y Dr. Gilchrist. Best works : Mir Ammin's Bagh o 


Bahdr, Nihal Chand’a ChiUi-Balcavali, Ikram All’s 
IkhuHin-us-Safa, 

(]Jontemporary Literature. — Under national re- 
vival now taking place. Interesting developments may 
be expected. Aligarh and Haidarabad are principal 
centres, former owing to Aligarh ColL, founded hy 
Sayyad Ahmad, groat prose writer and publicist ; 
latter owing to patronage of Nizam's court, whicn attracts 
talented writers from N. India. Poetic expression 
more spontaneous ; novel and drama being developed. 
Best modern writers : Afsda and Dagh, poets ; 
Nazir Ahmad and Ratan Nath, novelists ; Muhammad 
Hussain Azad, poet and critic ; Alt4f llussfiun H41i, 
poet and greatest living prose writer. 

HINGANGHAT (20^ 33' N., 78® 63' E.), town. 
Central Provinces, India. Pop. 12,662. 

HINGHAM (42® 13' N..' 6® 8' E.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 4963. 

HINNOM, see Gehenna. 

HINOJOSA DEL DUQUE (38® 26' N., 6® 8' W.), 
town, Cordova, Spain ; woollens, cottons, copper. 
Pop. c. 11,000. 

HINSCHIUS, PAUL (1835-98), Ger. canonist; 
author of masterly treatise on the Pseudo-Isidor 
and of highly esteemed Kirchenrecht. 

HINTERLAND, Ger. name for tract beyond 
district occupied bv a colony, but claimed by the 
colony as territory which they will require for expansion. 

HINTON, JAMES (1822-76), Eng. surgeon and 
author ; aural surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, and author 
of works on aural surgery and pathology ; author 
of popular scientific works and of several works 
dealing with ethical and social problems. 

HIOGO, Hyooo (34® 48' N., 136® 14' E.). town, 
Japan ; has colossal statue of Buddha and temples ; 
shipbuilding ; textile manufactures. Pop. c, 300, (K)0. 

HIONG-NU, people who had a vast empire N, of 
China in the Early Christian era; possibly Turks. 

HIP (O.E. ), part of the human body called the haunch 
in cattle, being connection of legs and body ; archi- 
tectural term for moeting-placo of sloping sides of roof, 
the flnial on which is called the Hip-knob. 

HIP- JOINT DISEASE, see Joint, Tuberculosis. 

HIPPARCHUS (190-120 B.O.), Gk. astronomer; 
invented trigonometry ; discovered procession of 
equinoxes ; measured sun’s distance from earth. 

HIPPEASTRUM, a genus of plants, natural order 
Amaryllidacece. It comprises fifty speoies of showy 
tropical bulbous plants with fannol-shaped flowers. 

HIPPEL, THEODOR GOTTLIEB VON (1741- 
06), Ger. author of light and learned narrative of 
the school of Sterne. 

HIPPIAS OF ELIS (V. cent. B.O.), Gk. sophist, 
a rival of Protagoras ; figures in Plato’s Hippiaa major 
and mirvoT. 

HIPPOCHA8, old medicinal cordial composed 
of wine mixed with sugar and cinnamon, ginger, or 
other spices, and strained. 

HIPPOCRATES (V. cent. B.C.), Gk. philosopher 
and physician ; a descendant of ^sculapius ; b. at 
0)8, 460 B.o. ; called ‘ Father of Medicine,’ and first 
to treat it scientifically ; a firm behoverin recuperative 
force of nature, which ho endeavoured to stimulate 
and direct ; wrote Prognoatica, Epidemics, Aphoriama, 

HIPPOCRENE (Gk. hippou krene, spring of the 
horse), fountain on Helicon supposed to have been 
formed by stroke of Pegasus’s hoof ; sacred to the 
Muses and source of inspiration to poets. 

HIPPODAMUS OF MILETUS (fl. V. cent. B.O,), 
Gk, architect employed by Pericles at Athens. 

HIPPODROME (Gk. hippos, horse; dromoa, 
racecourse), Gk. racecourse, oblong, with semicircular 
end. The London H. (opened 1900) is chiefly a 
music-hall 

HIPPOLYTA (classical myth.), queen of Amazons 
(q.v.); slain by Hercules; another version makes her 
marry Theseus, who conquered her forces in Attica. 

HIPPOLYTUS (b. 11. cent.), presbyter of Rom 
Clhuroh under bp. Zephyrinus ; quarrelled with 
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CaDztas I. ; martyred !n persooution, c. 235 ; wrote 
numerous works, but all attributed to him are prob- 
ably not his ; some exist in translations only. 

H1PPOLTTU8 (classical myth.), s. of Theseus, 
king of Athens, by Antiopo or Hippolyta, the Amazon 
queen. His stepmother, Phsedra, conceived a passion 
for him, but, her advances being rejected, she accused 
him to her husband of having violated her chastity. 
Theseus laid a curse upon him, and be met with a 
violent end ; but was restored to life by iEsculapius. 

HIPPOLYTUS, CANONS OP, a work preserved 
only in an Arabic trans. of a Coptic trans. of the 
original Gk., written in the name of H., and dealing 
with Church order, ordination, sacraments, prayer, 
almsp^iving, etc. ; date and authorship are uncertain, 
but it probably appeared in Egypt in the IV. cent. 
Its exact connection with the Egyptian Church Order, 
Apostolic Constitutions, and Testament of the Lord, 
with which it undoubtedly has some relation, is a 
complicated literary problem. Probably the canons 
and the Egyptian Order are derived from the same 
source. 

HIPPONAX (VI. cent. B.o.), Glc. satirical poet; 
inventor of parody and the choliambus moire. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS (Gr. hippos, a horse ; potamos, 
a river), a single genus of even-toed Ungulate Mammal, 
vdth two species, found in African lakes and rivers 
south of the Sahara. They are huge creatures, with 
thick, almost hairless skins, which lie concealed in 
their lakes and rivers during the day, but at night 
feed on grass and the reedy vegetation of the banks. 
Fossil remains of the Common H. have been found 
even in N. England. 

HIPPOTHERIUM, see under Horse Family. 

HIPPURIG ACID, CqHqNOs, found in urine of 
horses and cows; colourless crystals; splits into 
glycocoll and benzoic acid. 

HIPURINAS, Ind. tribe of Brazil, notorious 
for savagery before modem missionary efforts. 

HIRA (32® N., 44® E.), ruined Arab city, formerly 
capital of a kingdom on the Persian Gulf. 

HIRADO (33® IG' N., 129® 20' E.), mountainous 
Island, lying off W. coast of J apan. 

HIRE-PURCHASE, system of purchase by instal- 
ments, the payments being considered as payments 
for hire until the seller is completely satisfierl. 

HIRINGS, THE, Eng. fairs at which servants 
arc engaged, now uncommon ; held at Martinmas. 
At the Mop Fair, now obsolete, badges or * mops ’ 
wore worn as signs of occupation desired by tho 
labourers who stood in tho market-place to be hired. 

HIROSAKI (40® 36' N., 140® 30^ E.), town, Nippon, 
Japan. Pop. 37,487. 

HIROSHIGE, adopted name of three Japanese 
artists of XIX. cent, whose prints are much valued. 
See Arthur Morrison’s The Painters of Japan, 

HIROSHIMA (34® 21' N., 132® 33' E.), port, 
Nippon, Japan. Pop. 142,703. 

HIRPINI, Samnite race of Italy. 

HIRSAU (48® 43' N., 8® 43' E.), viUage, Wurttem- 
berg, Germany ; formerly site of celebrated Benedic- 
tine monastery, of which beautiful ruins remain. 
Pop. c. 800. 

HIRSCH, MAURICE DE,Baeon (1831-98), Jewish 
capitalist and philanthropist; devoted much time 
and money to schemes for bettering condition of Jews ; 
endowed tho Alliance Israelite Universelle, 1889 ; 
gave £600,000 for establishment of schools in Galicia 
and Bukowina ; founded Jewish Colonisation Associa- 
tion, to benefit persecuted Jews. 

HIRSCH, SAMSON RAPHAEL (1808-88), Jewish 
theologian and Nooplatonist ; his clever writings have 
had widespread infiuence. 

HXRSCHBERG (60® 64' N., 16® 40' B.), town, 
Pruss. Silesia, Germany ; textiles, chemicals, porcelain. 
Pop. (1910) 20,660. 

HIRSON (49® 60' N., 49® E.), town, Aisne, Franco. 
Pop. 8335. 

HIRTXU8, AULUS (d. 43 B.C.). Rom. consul. 


43; slain on Antony’s fide at Matina; oontinaed 
Caesar’s Commentaries, 

HIRUDINEA, HiBUDO, BOO LeEOHES. 

HIRUNDINIDJE, SWALLOWS (q.v.), 

‘ HISHAM IBN AL-KALBI (d. e, 819), Arab, 
antiquarian. 

HISPELLUM, Ital. colony founded by Augustus ; 
called Flavia Cbnstans by Constantine ; now Spello ; 
important ruins. 

HISSAR (38® N., 69® E.), district. Central Asia, 
between Oxus on S. and Hissar Mts. on N. Chief 
towns, Hissar and Kabadian. Soil fertile ; rice and flax 
main products ; towns celebrated for damascened swords 
and Bilks. Pop. 10,000. 

HISSAR (29® 9' N., 75® 44' E.), capital, H. district, 
Punjab, India ; horse and cattle fairs. Pop. 17,647. 
H. district has area c. 6000 miles. Pop. 781,717. 

HISSARLIK, BOO under Troy. 

HISTIiEUS (d. 494 B.O.), tvrant of Miletus, who 
at first Medised, but afterwards led the fruitless Ionian 
revolt against Darius ; was captured and crucified. 

HISTOLOGY, tho study of microscopic physiolo^, 
doahng with cells and tissues of living things. See 
Cell, Cytology. 

HISTORY is both the biography and unwritten 
events of the life of the human race. The beginnings 
of h. are to bo seen in tho rude weapons, bones, and 
barrows left by what used to bo called * prohistorio ’ 
man. It is impossible to decide how far back into 
this early period the myths and sagas go, and how 
far these are inventions, how far glorifications of 
actual events. Niebuhr’s Romische Oeschichte (1812-32) 
first turnccl attention to their possibly historical 
nature, and much history has since been read into the 
story of Romulus and myths in general. The reverse 
of the process which turned heroes into supernatural 
beings is also seen : the Wade who is a hero of some 
parts of tho Eng. countryside, and is treated by 
Scott and others as a mediaeval personage, is possibly 
Woden. The point is that h., even in tne old- 
fashioned Sense, may begin with Eolithic man. 

Before the first Egyptian dynasty, dated by 
Mariette from 5004 b.o., there is a tradition of nearly 
20,000 years of rule of gods, demi-gods, and shades ; 
with the Memphite dynasties (c. 4000 b.o.) Egyptian 
monumental h, begins, and* papyri, our first-written 
records, are found in the tombs. Inscriptions were 
for long tho only h. ; among them are the cuneiform 
writings of Assyria, perhaps contemporary with 
first Egyptian papyri ; they recorded important 
events, names of rulers, etc. ; similar but fuller 
accounts (Annales) of events of the years were after- 
wards kept by tho Romans. Tho Greeks never 
cleared tlieir early history from its encumbrance 
of myth, though sceptics arose like Hocatssus of 
Miletus (VI. cent. B.o.), and in Greece itself in ago 
of Pericles ; but Thucydides, Xenophon, and after- 
wards Polybius definitely set before themselves the 
ideal of historical veracity. 

H. through Gk. example has, from Roman times to 
tho present day, been taken to be an account of 
events truthfully but elegantly narrated ; some- 
times accuracy has impinged on elegance, sometimes 
everything is sacrificed to the love of literary effect ; 
sometimes scrupulous intention of accuracy is to be 
found in masterpieces of style, as in Thucydides, 
Tacitus, Brantdme, Gibbon, Macaulay, and, as many 
people now think, Froudo. The acceptance of Chris- 
tianity had as enormous an effect on historical per- 
spective and on the growth of the spirit of historical 
criticism as it had on h. ; and a similar remark may be 
made about the Reformation. Discussion of questions, 
still unsettled, as to usages of Early Churoh trained 
men’s minds to consider historical evidence, and from 
that time critical attention has been given to the past. 
The Fr. house of St. Maur started, in X^VII. cent., 
the work of editing texts which is now being unin- 
tormittently carried out by Record Commissions and 
private initiative in every modem country. The 
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importanco of the resoaroh clement in modem hist . 
writing has led to system of spooialists on minute 
points. Sco Ancient History. The bibliography 
of h. is wide subject in itself ; for Eng, h. to 1485 
Gross’s Sources and Lit, of Eng, H, is essential ; 
after 1485 there is no single guide. A general survey 
is Langlois, Manuel de bibliographie historigue. 

HIT (33® 39' N., 42® 60' E.), town. Turkey-in- 
Asia : produces naphtha, bitumen. Pop* <5* 5000. 

HIT A, GIN£S PEREZ DE (c. 1540 -c. 1C04), 
Span, author; wrote well-known romance, Querras 
ctviles de Orannda, 

HITCHCOCK, EDWARD, Amcr. geologist ; b. 
Deerfield (Mass.), 1793; ordained pastor of Congrega- 
tional Church, Conway (Mass.), 1821 ; surveyed the 
Western States and made speciality of study of 
footprints from Triassio sandstones of Connecticut 
Valley; pres. (1845-64) and prof, of Natural Science 
(1845-64), Amherst Coll. 

HITCHIN (61® 67' N., 0® 17' W.), town, Hertford- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 11,905. 

HITTITES. — The origin of the race is uncertain. 
IVobably the H. came from Cappadocia, and poured 
south into Palestine, where to a largo extent they 
lost their racial individuality by intermarriage with 
Semitic peoples, and by adopting the Babylonian 
religion and customs. From the XVI. cent. b.c. 
till 717 n.c. they occupied a territory of vague extent. 
For the country between the Lebanon and the 
Euphrates to the north of Palestine is described 
as * the land of the H.* (Joshua 1^) ; they are 
represented as dwelling in the mountains in the heart 
of Palestine (Numbers 13-*) ; and they are also 
identical with the * children of Heth,* and are found 
by Abraham at Hebron (Genesis 23’^*^ and 25^®). 
Usually in the Old ^Testament the II. are dwelling 
in the south-central part of Palestine, but they are 
certainly mentioned as also inhabiting the north, for 
the city of Luz is in the ‘ land of the H.* (Judges I''**). 
There are many other references in the Old Testament, 
and their relations with the Hebrews wore friendly. 

Apart from Biblical data, all wo know of the H. 
is derived from Egyptian and Assyrian monuments, 
and the cuneiform inscriptions of Van, in Armenia. 
According to the Egyptian inscriptions they had 
conquered Syria (1603-1449 B.c,), and were at war 
with Egypt, at intervals, till 1366 u.o. In the reign 
of Rameses III. (1180-60) they were amongst 
the invaders of Egypt, were repulsed, their country 
was laid waste, and they disappear from Egyptian 
history. From 1100 to 717 b.o. they are the enemies 
of Assyria, according to Assyrian inscriptions, and 
are finally defeated by Sargon. The Vannio in- 
scriptions refer to several expeditions against the H. 
in the IX. and VIII. cent’s u.c. Hittito monuments, 
revealing a marked Babylonian influence, are numerous, 
and have been discovered over a very wide area 
in Syria and Asia Minor, notably near Smyrna, in 
Galatia, in Isauria, at Ivris, and at Sipylus, and as 
far south as Hamath. The inscriptions are partly 
piotographio, and partly alphabetic and ideographic. 
The upturned snowshoo is common on these monu- 
ments, and the winged horse made its way into 
Europe through Hittite art. The chief Hittite god, 
according to Egyptian inscriptions, was Sutekh (or 
Atys), and the chief goddess Antarata. 

Sayce, The HtUiles ; Messerschmidt, The Hiitites ; 
Wright, Empire of the Uittiies, 

HITTORFF, JACQUES IGNACE (1792-1807), 
Fr. architect who constructed many of the buildings 
of modem Paris and wrote architectural treatises. 

HITZACKER (53® 9' N., 11® 2' E.), town. Hanover, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 976. 

HITZIO, FERDINAND (1807-75), Ger. Biblical 
commentator and philolomst, now largely superseded. 

HIVITES, people of Palestine mentioned in the 
Bible ; expelled by the Jews (Exodus 3*). 

H JOBBING (6r 27' N., 9® 69' E.), ancient town, 
Denmark* Pop. c. 8000. 


HKAMTI LONG (c. 27* 30' N., 07® 80' E.). distHot 
of India dependent on Burma; area, 900 sq. miles. 
Pop. c. 12,000. 

HLOTHHERE, king of Kent (673-85); slain in 
battle by hia nephew Eadrio. 

HOAGTZIN, or Hoatzin (Opisthocomus hoazin), an 
interesting S. American bir<l, smaller than a pheasant, 
olive coloured, varied with white, with yellow crest. 
The young have a remarkable habit of climbing by 
means of claws on each wing. Anatomically pec^ar, 
it is probably a survival of a primitive typo. 

ROADLY, BENJAMIN (1676-1761), Eng. bp., 
author of controversial works on relation of Church 
and State; himself latitudinarian, he hotly disputed 
with High Churchmen ; successively bp. of Bangor, 
Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchester; in 1717 preached 
before king sermon on kingdom of Ctirist, the power of 
the Church, which gave rise to Bangorian Controversy, 

HOANG HO, liwANO Ho, Yellow River (37® 
30' N., 1 18® 20' E. ), one of the principal rivers of Cliina ; 
rises in the mountains of Tibet, and flowing N.E. 
traverses N.W. part of Cliina and part of Mongolia ; 
re-enters China, flowing S., E., and N.E. ; enters Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li ; length, 2600 miles ; liable to floods. 

HOAR, SAMUEL (1778-1856), Amer. politician; 
b. Lincoln, Massachusetts ; State Senator, 1825 ; 
entered Congress, 1835 ; challenged certain laws 
concerning imprisonment of negroes in S. Carolina. 
His s’s were Ebenezer and George ; former was Attornoy- 
Gon. in 1869; latter was Senator from 1877 till 1904. 

HO ARE, SIR RICHARD COLT, Bart. (1758- 
1838), Eng. antiquary ; historian of Wiitshiro ; s. of 
Earl of Buckinghamshii‘ 0 . 

HOBART (42® 66' S., 147® 21' E.), capital, Tas- 
mania ; fine harbour ; has two cathedrals. Parliament 
Houses, Government House ; iron foundries, breweries. 
Pop. (1911) 27,719. 

HOBART, GARRET AUGUSTUS (1844-99), 
Vico- Pres, of U.S.A ; leading Republican. 

HOBART, JOHN HENRY (1775-1830), Amor, 
divine; assbtant bp. of New York, 1811; bp. 1816; 
strong High Churchman, defender of Episcopacy, and 
keen controversialist. 

HOBART PASHA, AUGUSTUS CHARLES HOBART- 
Hampden (1822-86), distinguished Brit, admiral; 
became admiral in the Turkish navy. 

HOBBEMA, MEYNDERT (c. 1638-1709), famous 
Dutch landscape painter ; lived and died in poverty 
and obscurity ; made unsurpassed studios of sober 
and peaceful landscapes, perfect in their kind ; widely 
different manner from that of his oontemporary 
Ruysdael, but their works often confused through 
dealers forging signatures. 

HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER, see Cbaiqie, P. M. T. 

HOBBES, THOMAS (1688-1679), Eng. philo- 
sopher ; b. Malmesbury ; ed. at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and in 1608 became tutor to the s. of William Cavendish, 
2nd Earl of Devonshire; remaining with this family, 
except for two short intervals, for t he rest of hia life. He 
travelled abroad with hb pupil, who became an intimate 
personal friend. H. became imbued with the scientific 
rather than the philosophic spirit of hb day. He then 
devoted himself to the study of the classics. Cavendish 
died in 1628, and H. became tutor to the s. of Sir Gervase 
Clifton, 1629, then to the Earl of Devonshire, s. of hb 
former pupil, 1631. About thb time ho began to 
devote himself to philosophy. -The years 1640-61 he 
spent abroad. The idea of hb great book. Leviathan, 
was forming in his mind, and he devoted most of his 
attention to it. Hb ideas were certainly affected by 
the civil strife of the time. The Leviathan was a great 
monster ma/le up of a mass of human beings. While 
he anticipated later thinkers in believing tlmt govern- 
ment was for the benefit of the people as a whole, he 
behoved that the civil power residing in the people 
was absolute, and that no internal organisations which 
might conflict with it should be allowed to exist. 

The Leviathan was publbhed in 1651 and provoked 
I a storm of abuse on one side and of prabe on the other. 
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Meanwhile, the political yiewe therein expressed were 
thought dangerous both in England and Eranoe. H., 
after making his submission, contrived to live quietly 
in London. He then became involved in various 
controversies, one with Bramhall, another with John 
Wallis, Savilian prof, of Geometry at Oxford, which 
lasted on and off for many years. H. was not reaUv 
a profound mathematician, hence he was often worstea, 
but would never allow himself beaten, and the two 
men furiously assailed each other by turns, the con- 
troversy often being most virulent and personal. 
Though he was now getting old H.*s energy was 
unwearied. In 1666 some believed that his 'atheistic* 
teaching had provoked the wrath of Heaven in the 
shape or the great plague, and H. was alarmed lest he 
might be triM for heresy. However, the king pro- 
tected him, but H. was obliged to get his books printed 
out of England. His reputation abroad was very 
great. He worked on at translating Homer and other 
things till near the end, dying aged ninety-one. He 
has left the mark of his work on many subjects ; in 
mathematics only was ho thoroughly unsuccessful. 
He laid the founclation on which poutioal philosophers 
of the XIX. cent, were to build. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, Hobbes; O. Groom Robertson, 
Hobbes. 

HOBBY. — (1) hob or hobgoblin; (2) a slow and 
steady horse; (3) an occupation followed as a pastime. 
Classical examples of riding a h. are to bo found in 
Sterne's Tristram Shandy. 

HOBBY, a member of Hawk Family {q.v.). 

HOBHOUSE, JOHN CAM, see Brouohton, Lord. 

HOBOKEN (40** 44' N., 74® 6' W.), town. New 
Jersey, U.8.A. ; shipping trade in coal ; iron foundries ; 
silk and lead pencil manufacturers. Pop. (1910) 70,324. 

HOBOKEN (61® 11' N., 4® 21' E.), town, Belgium. 
Pop. 13,000. 

HOBSON’S CHOICE, phrase derived from Thomas 
Hobson (c. 1644-1630), the Cambridge carrier, com- 
memorated by Milton. He insisted on horses being 
taken from his stable only in their regular turn — hence 
meaning, * this or none.’ 

HOBY, SIR THOMAS (1530-66). Eng. diplomat 
and writer; translated The Courtyer of Count Bal- 
dessar Oastilio and other works. 

HOCCLEVE, THOMAS, see Ocolbvb. 

HOCHE» LAZARE (1768-97), Fr. soldier; com- 
manded army of Moselle against Austrians, whom ho 
defeated at Weissenburg; ended Vend6e insurrection, 
and defeated Royalists at Quiberon and Penthidvre, 
1796 ; obtained command of Sambre and Meuse force, 
1796, and routod Austrians at Nouwied ; War Minister, 
1797 ; d. at Wotzlar. 

HOCHHEIM (60® 2' N., 8® 23' E.), town, Hesse- 
Nassau, Germany. Pop. 4000. 

HOCHST (60® 7' N., 8® 30' E.), town, Hesse-Nassau, 
Germany ; machinery, dyes. Pop. (1910) 17,224. 

HOCHSTAdT.— ( 1) (48® 36' k, 10® 33' E.) town, 
Bavaria, Germany. Pop. 2305. (2) (60° 8' N., 11® 

4' E.) town, Bavaria, Germany. Pop. c. 2000. 

HOCK, see Wine. 

HOCKEY (of. O.Fr. hoquet, shepherd's crook), Eng. 
game played by two teams of 11 players on ground 
100 yds. by 60-60 yds. ; the goal is 7 ft. high, 12 ft. 
broaa ; round the goal line is the striking circle 12 
ft. long and 15 yds. from the goal ; on each side 
6 yds. of the breadth of the course is ‘ outside.’ There 
are 6 forwards, 2 backs, 3 half-backs, and a goal- 
keeper on each side. 

HOCX«-TIDE, Eng. holiday observed XII. cent., 
and probably earlier, to XVlll. cent., on Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter Sunday. 

BOGUS, or Hocus Pocus, a supposed corruption 
of Hoc cst corpus used by priests in the Mass ; was used 
(temp. James I.) as a cant- term for a juggler's trick. 
Its Mter meaning refers to a hoax with criminal 
intent. 

HODDEN, rough grey cloth, formerly made from 
a oomblnation of mack and white undyed wool. 


HODDESDON (61® 46' N., 0® 2' W.), town, Hert- 
fordshire, England. Pop. (1911) 6196. 

HODEDA (14® 36' N., 43® 4' E.), fortified town, 
Arabia ; exports coffee, grain. Pop. c. 30,000. 

HODENING, Eng. Christmas Eve mummery, 
in which a horse’s he^ (model) is fixed on a drap^ 
pole, lighted from the interior and carried round 
from door to door for the purpose of collecting money. 

HODGE, CHARLES (1797-1878), Amer. Pres- 
byterian' divine; studied in America and at Paris, 
Halle, and Berlin; prof, at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

HODGKIN, THOMAS (1831- ), Eng. historian ; 

wrote Theodorxc the Goth, The Dynasty of Theodosius, 
Italy and her Invaders. 

HODGSON, BRIAN HOUGHTON (1800-94), 
Eng. administrator ; Orientalist and naturalist ; 
spent many years in the East Indian service, and 
was a noted authority on Buddhism and natural his- 
tory ; pub. Literature and Religion of Buddhists (1841). 

HODMEZO-VAsARHELY (46® 27' N., 20® 20' E.), 
town, Hungary. Pop. (1910) 62,445. 

HODOGRAPH, curve obtained by joining ends 
of lines drawn from any point parallel and proportional 
to the velocity of a moving particle. 

HODSON, WILLIAM STEPHEN RAIKES 
(1821-58), Brit, soldier ; served against Sikhs ; 
accused of misuse of regimental money, 1865; at 
outbreak of Indian Mutiny raised regiment of irregular 
horse, known as H.’s Horse ; greatly distinguished 
himself during war, and at fall of Delhi took the 
old emperor prisoner and slew his sons; killed 
during attack on Lucknow. 

G. H. Hodson, Hodaon of Hodson's Horse ; Trotter, 
A Leader of Light Horse. 

HOE, ancient gardening tool, useful for making 
holes for planting ; in XVII. cent, many h’s com- 
menced to be united in a Horse Hob (grubber) for 
breaking up ground in fields. 

HOEFNAGEL, JORIS (1645-1001), noted en- 
graver and miniature painter. 

HOP. — (1) (50® 19' N., 11® 64' E.) town, Bavaria, 
Germany; manufactures textiles. Pop. (1910) 41,120. 
(2) (60® 34' N., 11® 69' E.) town, Hodemarkon, Nor 
way. Pop. 6000. 

HOFER, ANDREAS (1767-1810), Tyrolese states- 
man ; with Austrian encouragement raised Tyrol 
against Napoleon, April 1809 ; Napoleon recovered 
possession in July, but country rose as he departed; 
H. came from hiding ; won battle of Iselberg against 
Lefebvre ; ruled for three months ; forced to fly in Oct. 
1S09 ; betrayed, ho was shot by Napoleon’s orders. 

HOFFDING, HAROLD (1843- ), Dan. philo- 

sopher ; prof., Copenhagen Univ. ; works trans. into 
many languages. 

HOFFMAN, FRIEDRICH (1660-1742), Gor. 
physician ; practised and taught at Jena and after- 
wards at Minden ; first prof, of Medicine (1693), and 
also of Natural Philosophy at Haile ; member of 
many foreign learned societies, and author of many 
medical works. 

HOFFMANN, AUGUST HEINRICH, HoFFMANN 
VON Fallbrslkbbn (1798-1874), Ger. poot ; b. 
Fallorsleben, and called himself after his birthplace ; 
rof. at Breslau Univ. ; dismissed, 1842, on account of 
is Unpolitische Lieder ; also wrote Volkslieder. 

HOFFMANN, ERNST THEODOR WILHELM 
(1776-1822), Ger. novelist; b. Konigsberg (Prussia); 
studied law ; for some time musical director at Bam- 
berg, Leipzig, and Dresden Theatres ; composed several 
operas; became famous through Phanlasieatilcke in 
Callota Manier and Die Serapionsbriider (weird stories), 
and Die Elexiere des TeufeU (novel). 

HOFFMANN, FRANgOIS BENOlT (1760- 
1828), Fr. critic and author of amusing operas. 

HOFFMANN, JOHANN JOSEPH (1806-78), 
Ger. Orientalist ; wrote various Jap. studies and 
Catalogus librorum et manuacriptorum japonicorum 
(1845). 
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BOFMANN, AUGUST WILHELM VON (1818- 
92), Ger. chemist ; first director of School of Practical 
Chem., London ; became prof, of Chem. in Berlin, 
1864. He and his pupils brought the coal-tar industry 
under notice. His researches on analin, rosanilin, 
and quinoline red are classics. 

HOFMANN, JOHANN CHRISTIAN KONRAD 
VON (1810-77), Ger. theologian and historian ; pub. 
Theohgiache Eihik, 8ch/uizachriften, Der Schrifibeweis. 

HOFMANN, MELCHIOR (c. 1498-1544), Ger. 
Anabaptist preacher ; at first a furrier, became 
follower of Luther ; adopted extreme views on 
Eucharist; preached at Strassburg and Emden ; 
became Anabaptist ; sometimes thought anti-Trini- 
tarian, but was reaUy Valentinian. 

HOFMEISTER, WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
BENEDICT (1824-77), Ger. botanist; prof, of Bot. 
at Heidelberg and an eminent morphological botanist ; 
pointed out the analogies between Coniferoe and 
Cryptogams, He also worked on Bryophytes, Pterido- 
phyteSf and the embryology of plants. 

HOFMEYR, JAN HENDRIK (184/^-1909), South 
African politician and journalist ; was tor many years 
ruling spirit in Cape Colony of Afrikander Bond ; sup- 
ported Cecil Rhodes till Jameson Raid, 1895; tried to 
influence Kruger and to prevent outbreak of war 
between Boers and British ; was in favour of federation 
of S. African colonies. 

HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, PETRUS (1802-86), 
Dutch prof., divine, and theological writer. 

HOGARTH, WILLIAM (1697-1764), Eng. artist 
and engraver ; b. London ; s. of a schoolmaster ; 
apprenticed to an engraver, and later set up in that 
calling on his own account ; m. Jane, dau. of Sir James 
Thornhill ; achieved his first artistic success with 
his series of six paintings representing The Harlot's 
Progress (1731), shortly afterwards engraved by 
himself. This series was followed by eight scenes 
depicting The Rake's Progress (1735), Marriage d la 
Mode, Ir^dustry and Idleness^ The Stage GoocA, The 
March to Finchley^ portraits of Garrick, Lavinia 
Fenton, scriptural pieces, etc. H. achieved im- 
mediate success with his engravings, but his original 
paintings found little appreciation in his own day, 
and many remained unsold at the time of his death. 
In portraiture ho was more successful. H. is now 
recognised as one of the great Eng. artists. His 
purpose, in his more famous series, was to paint a 
story dramatically in a set of scenes, and the best 
of these are at once remarkable for realism and 
masterly humour, for H. was not only great as an 
artist, but equally so as a satirist and humorist. 

C. Lewis Hind, Hogarth. 

HOGG, JAMES (1770-1835), Scot, poet, known 
as ‘ the Ettrick Shepherd * ; herded cattle and 
sheep in his youth ; made disastrous ventures in 
farming ; pub. Scottish Pastorals (1801), The Mountain 
Bard (1807), The QueeiCs Wake (1813)~hi8 best work 
in poetry. Other writings include collections of tales, 
and a treatise on diseases of sheep. 

L»/e, by Sir George Douglas. 

HOGG, THOMAS JEFFERSON (1792-1862), 
Eng. author ; was the Oxford associate and subsequent 
biographer of Shelley. His work was incomplete and 
gave offence to his relatives, but makes good reading. 

HOGMANAY, name given in parts of Scotland 
to New Year’s Eve ; also called hogg-nighU 

HOGSHEAD, standard measure for liquids; made 
63 wine gallons or 62^ imperial gallons in 1423. 

HOHENA6PERG (48® 57' N., 10® 6' E.), former 
fortress, Wiirttemborg, Germany. 

HOHENFRIEDBERG, HonENFaiBDBBKKO (50® 54' 
N., 16® 14' E.), village, in Silesia, Prussia. During 
the War of Austrian Succession ^at battle was fought 
at H., June 3, 1745, between Prussians under Fred- 
erick the Great, and Austrians and Saxons under 
F^ce Charles of Lorraine ; total defeat of Allies, whose 
losses were 1 5,224 ; Prussian losses about 4700. 

HOHENHEIM (48® 42' N., 0® 12' E.), small town, 
50 


Wiirttemberg, Germany; famous agricultural oolL 
Pop. c. 300. 

HOHENLIMBURG (51® 20' N., 7® 33' B.), toWD, 
Westphalia, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 13,900. 

HOHENLINDEN (48® 9' N., 11® 59' B.), villace. 
Upper Bavaria ; scene of defeat of Austrians, under 
Archduke John, by French, under Moreau, Deo, 3, 1800. 

HOHENLOHE, Ger. family, which held title of 
Count from XII. cent., and attained princely rank in 
XV III. cent. The family was frequently suodivided, 
and many of its branches are now extinct ; but there 
remain those of Bartenstein, Jagstberg, Sohillings- 
fiirst, and Waldenburg, which represent the R.C. ^ 
line of H. -Waldenburg, founded in 1561 ; and those 
of Ingelfingen, Langenburg, and Ohringen, which 
are descended from the Prot. family of H.-Neuenstein, 
founded at the same time. The most distinguished 
member of the family was Chlodwiq Kabl Viotob 
(1819-1901), prince of H. - Sohillingsfurst ; he at 
first entered service of Prussia, but left it in 1846 ; 
in 1866 he became chief minister of Bavaria ; aimed 
at uniting N. and S. Germany ; opposed Ultramon- 
tanes in 1869, and had to resign office in 1870 ; am- 
bassador to France, 1873-80; appointed gov. of 
Alsace-Lorraine in 1855; Imperial Chanodlor in 
1894. Other notable members of family are : 
Friedrich, prince of H. -Ingelfingen (1746-1818), 
who served against Napoleon and was defeated at 
Jena; Lddwio (1765-1829), prince of H.-Waldenburg- 
Bartenstein, who became marshal of France ; Alex- 
ander (1794-1849), prince of H.-Waldenburg-Sohil- 
lingsfiirst, who became priest and is credit^ with 
pd)'forming supernatural cures ; and H. Ingeltinoxn 
(1827-92), prince of Kraft, who served in Franoo-Ger. 
War of 1870-71. 

Weller, Oeschichte des Hauses Hohenlohe (1904). 

HOHENSTAUFEN (48® 44' N., 9® 46' E.), village, 
Wiirttemberg, German v ; site of ruined castle which 
belonged to H. family from 1080 till 1625, when it was 
destroyed in Peasant Rising. 

HOHENSTAUFEN, Ger. family, holding im^rial 
crown, 1138-1264; founded by Frederick von Biiren, 
whose son Frederick took name H. from H. Castle ; 
emperors of family were Frederick I. (1152-90), Henry 
VI. (1190-97), Philip I. (1198-1208), Frederick II. (1212- 
50). Conrad IV. (1250-54). See Empire, Holv Roman. 

HOHENSTEIN,— -(1) (50® 47' N., 12® 43' E.)town, 
Saxony, Germany. Pop. 15,600. (2) (53® 34' N., 20® 

18' E.) town, E. Prussia. Pop. 2500. 

HOHENZOLLERN, Ger. imperial family ; nam^ 
derived from castle in S. Germany ; family first came 
into prominence in 1415, when one of its members 
became Elector of Brandenburg ; in 1701 Frederick III., 
Elector of Brandenburg, became first King of Prussia, 
and in 1871 William I., seventh King of Prussia, 
became first Emperor of Germany ; Kaiser William II. 
is present head of family. Swabian branch, which 
dates from 1227, is represented by the present King 
of Rumania, a member of house of H.-Sigmaringen. 

HOKKAIDO, Jap. term, denoting N. part of empire. 

HOKUSAI (1760-1849), famous Jap. painter; 
works include great book of colour prints, Mangwa. 

HOLBACH, PAUL HEINRICH DIETRICH 
BARON D* (1723-89), Fr. philosopher ; denounced 
Christianity as source of all ill ; friend of £ncyelo» 
pcedists. 

HOLBEACH (52® 49' N., 0® 1' E.), town, Lincoln- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 5259. 

HOLBEIN, HANS, TUE Eldeb (c. 1460-1524), 
Ger. artist ; painter of average ability ; chiefly 
religious subjects ; examples at Basel, Munich, 
and Augsburg, also at Hampton Court. He is chiefly 
famous as bomg the f. of an illustrious son. 

HOLBEIN, HANS, THE YoUNGBB (1497-1543), 
Ger. artist ; s. of Hans H. (q.v.) ; b. Augsburg ; in 
his youth assisted his f., subsequently going to Basel, 
whore he became a> member of the painters* guild, 
1519. Here and at Lucerne he was extensively 
engaged in portraiture, mural decoration, and the 
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prbduotion of woodcuts, including the famous series, 
‘The Dance of Death.’ In 1626 he visited London 
and executed many fine portraits of notabilities, 
but returned to Basel in 1528. He was settled in 
London again in 1632, became court painter to Henry 
VIII., and subsequently d. of the pestilence. H. 
ranks amongst the greatest of the old Ger. masters. 
His notable works include The Ambasaadora (National 
Gallery), Anne of Clevea (Louvre), Duke of Norfolk 
(Winefsor), Jane Seymour (Vienna), and numerous 
portraits in Eng. mansions. See Bensusan, Holbein, 

HOLBERG, LUDWIG, Baron (1684-1754), 
Dan. author; b. Bergen ; lived in England, 1700-8 ; 
became prof, of Metaphvsics at Copenhagen, subse- 
quently of Rhetoric and History. His earliest literary 
successes were his satirical poems, Peder Paara, Hans 
Mikkelaen'a MetamorphoaeSt etc. Upon the opening 
of the Dan. theatre at Copenhagen, H. supphed its 
stage with a long series of brilliant comedies, which 
have taken a high place in Dan. literature. Other 
important works include his Autobiography, History 
of Denmark, and History of the Jews. 

HOLBORN, central metropolitan borough, London, 
England ; contains Chapel of Ethelreda, St. Andrew’s 
Church, City Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, Gray’s Inn, Brit. 
Museum, and many other public buildings. • 

HOLCROFT, THOMAS (1746-1809), Eng. drama- 
tist ; was in turn pedlar, stable-boy, schoolmaster, 
stage-promoter, and actor ; his melodrama. The Road 
to Ituin (1702), was highly successful, and is still played. 
He also wrote novels and verses, and pub. trans. from 
German and French. 

HOLDEN, SIR ISAAC, Bart. (1807-97), Eng. 
inventor: after a life of struggle, invented a wool- 
oomber (1847), and established, near Paris, wool-comb- 
ing industry, which brought him wealth. 

BOLDERLIN, JOHANN CHRISTIAN FRIED* 
HIGH (1770-1843), Ger. poet; b. Lauffon ; became 
insane, 1802 ; wrote excellent lyrics ; Empedokles 
(tragedy, unfinished), Hyperion (romance in letters), etc. 

HOLDERNESS, EARLDOM OF, Eng. honour 
bestowed on John Ramsay, Lord Haddington, in 1621, 
who died childless. In 1644 Prince Rupert received 
the earldom, which again became extinct on his death, 
1682. Conyers, Lord. Conyers and D’Arcy, repre- 
sentative of ancient Yorks families, was cr. Earl of H. 
in 1682, and the earldom descended in his lino until 
1778, when it became finally extinct. 

HOLDHEIM, SAMUEL (1806-60), Jewish nation- 
alist ; rabbi at Berlin. 

HOLDING, see Small Holdings, Crofter. 

HOLGUIN (20® 60' N., 76® 29' W.), town, Cuba, 
W. Indies. Pop. 7692. 

HOLIDAYS, originally ‘holy’ days, i.c. days on 
which no work should be done ; in modem England 
Bank H’s are the only h’s recognised by the State ; these 
are not observed in Scotland, nor is Good Friday, 
which is customarily kept in England. Quebec still 
observes some of the old feast days (the h. properly so 
called), but the rest of the Dominion and the Brit. 
Colonies have their own new systems. 

In U.S.A. there are no legal h’s; the presidential 
proclamation of Thanksgiving Day (usually last 
Thursday in Nov.) makes it leg^ holiday in Columbia 
and the Territories, though it is generally observed. 
Other h’s generally observed are Independence Day 
(July 4), Labor Day (first Monday in Sept. ), and these 
are legal in most states, which have also various other 
•tatntory h’s. 

HOLIN8HED, or HOLLINGSHEAD, RAPHAEL 

(d* c. 1680), Eng. chronicler ; wrote Chronicles of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland (pub. 1678), from which 
Shakespeare’s Eng. hist, plays were largely drawn. 

HOLKAR, title of Mahratta ruler of Indore. 

HOLL, FRANK (1845-88), Eng. artist ; R.A., 
1884 ; achieved distinction as painter of genre sub- 
jects, but later devoted himself to portraiture, his 
titters inoludix^ Gladstone, Chamberlain, Bright, Lords 
Wolseiey and Roberts. 


HOLLAND, Nsthibblakds, a kingdom on the coast 
of N. Europe, without mountains, and only protected in 
many places by dams from inundation by the sea. The 
coast-line and area of the country have often changed, 
through the reclaiming of land on one side and floods 
on the other. The country is covered by a network of 
canals, and is entirely drained into the North Sea. 

CuMATB is similar to that of S. England, but in 
mid-summer is unhealthy in low parts near the sea. 

History. — For one or two cent’s B.o. the land we 
call Holland was occupied by the Frisians and Batavi. 
The country was conquered by Rome, but let slip in 
the IV. cent, on the coming of the Franks. It was 
converted to Christianity about the VIII. cent., and 
formed part of the Empire of the Karlings. The name 
Holland was given to the district which still forms the 
provinces of N. and S. Holland in the XL cent., when 
the Counts of Holland rose to importance. The various 
states which made up the Netherlands passed, some by 
marriage, some by conquest, to the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and then by descent to the Emperor Charles V. He 
was a firm though a harsh ruler, but the accession of his 
s., Philip II., in sympathy a Spaniard, and nothing of a 
Dutchman, meant terrible oppression for the country 
by king and Inquisition. Tho result was the famous 
revolt of tho Netherlands under William of Orange, a 
lieut. of Philip, and member of a princely house in tho 
S. of France. William’s great protagonist in war was 
tho Duke of Alva. 

In 1672 a successful rising took place of the N. 
provinces (the Southern remained under Span, then 
Austrian domination till they became ‘ Belgium ’). 
William of Orange became virtual ruler. Tho Union 
of Utrecht was formed in 1679, and the provinces de- 
clared themselves free of Span, control, 1581. William 
was murdered at Philip’s instigation in 1684. Tho 
war with Spain grew fiercer, out in 1609 a truce 
was signed for twelve years. But the next few years 
were largely taken up with religious struggles between 
the Orthoaox and Arminian parties, with the result 
that the Arminians were banished. Thenceforward 
Holland grew rapidly, not only politically, for she be- 
came famous in arts and science as well. In the 
XVII. cent, she exerted a greater influence in Europe 
than she has ever done before or since. She became a 
rival of England, and there was war between the two 
countries under Cromwell and Charles 11. Tho wars 
(The Dutch Wars, 1652-63, 1663-67, 1672-78) left 
things much as they were. In the first, the two Eng. 
victories off Kent and the Three Days Battle, Feb. 18-20, 
1653, seriously damaged commerce and left both sides 
exhausted. The second war saw the Dutch fleet in 
the Medway, and London struck with terror. In 1672 
the English and French made an abortive attempt to 
invade Holland, and John do Witt, who had really 
guided the affairs of the Dutch, became so unpopular 
that he was murdered. William of Orange now came 
into power. French took Bonn, 1673, and Ghent and 
Ypres later : but Peace of Nimoguen, 1 678, ended the war. 

William of Orange became king of England and 
Scotland in 1688, and Dutch troops fought with English 
in the campaigns against Louis XIV. After William’s 
death in 1702, a republic was established once more, and 
a period of general decline set in. By the Treaty of 
Utrecht, 1713, the Span. Netherlands, which France had 
tried to obtain, had become Austrian. But the Dutch 
Republic ceased from that time to have much say in 
European politics. In 1747 William IV. of Orange was 
elected Stadtholder of all the seven provinces, and the 
office was declared hereditary in his family. War broke 
out with Britain as the result of a quarrel over naval 
matters in 1780, and by the Treaty of Paris, 1793, 
certain colonies were surrendered to Britain. Mean- 
while there was a certain party adverse to the hpase of 
Orange, and after internal disputes, William of Orange 
was re-established under Prussian and Brit, auspices. 

But the Fr. Revolution again upset matters, and in 
1795 the country was conquered by Republican troops. 
Tho Orange famUy fled, and the anti-Orange party 
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WM OTerJoyad at the Fr. yiotory. A Batatiah Bb- 
PUBLZO was established : nominally, a Fr. alliance was 
formed ; practically, the conntiy was under Fr. 
domination. Britain got the Dutch colonies : there 
was a short respite from war after the Peace of Amiens^ 
1802, but soon came more conflicts, and in 1806 
Napoleon made his brother, Louis Bonaparte, king of 
Holland. A revolt broke out in 1813, and William 
V. of Orange was recognised as sovereign prince, and as 
king in 1815, the Belgian provinces bemg united to the 
Dutch. But a quarrel arose between 3ie Dutch and 
Belgians (different in many ways by race, religion, and 
temperament), and an independent kingdom of Belgium 
was established in 1831. The constitution was revised 
in 1848. Quarrels about religious education took 
place continually during the reign of William II. 
(1849-1900), the father of the present Queen Wilhel- 
mina. Another political question has been that of the 
suffrage : in 1896 it was extended so as to almost 
double the number of electors. In 1901 the queen 
married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
During the South African War, Dutch sympathies were 
strongly with the Boors. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy with 
an Upper Chamber or States General, consisting of 
60 members elected by the provincial estates from the 
wealthiest citizens, and of high officials (members to 
be at least 30 years old), and a Second Chamber of 100 
members elected for 4 years (electors to be 25 and 
members 30). Justice is administered by a high court 
at The Hague and several other tribunals. 

Reuqion. — The Dutch arc a religious people ; 
complete religious toleration exists, and there have 
been many refugees, consequently many faiths are 
represented. There is a Dutch Reformed Church, 
which is the National Church, and several other Prot. 
bodies which are offshoots from it. There are a fair 
number of Rom. Catholics, also Old Catholics and Jews. 

Education is entirely under State control ; primary 
education is free, and for secondary education the 
fees are low. There are univ’s at Amsterdam, Gron- 
ingen, Utrecht, and Leyden. 

Finance, — Revenue (1912) was £16,839,018; ex- 
penditure, £18,501,488. 

The army is recruited by lot from men of 20 ; in the 
land militia service is for 8 years, in the sea militia for 
6. About 12,000 serve 8J months in a foot, and 18 
months in a mounted regiment ; the remainder, c. 5000, 
only for 4 months. Every citizen must serve from 
25 to 35 in the Civil Guard. The total war strength is 
about 176,000. The navy is recruited voluntarily. 

Colonial Possessions. — Holland owns parts of the 
E. Indies, and less important possessions in the W. 
Indies. E. Indies possessions (with areas in sq. miles) 
are ; Java and M^ura, 60,554 ; Sumatra, 161,612 ; 
Borneo, W. coast, 55,825; Borneo, S. and E., 156,912; 
Billiton, 1863 ; Banka, 4460; Riau-Ungga Arcliipelago, 
16,301 ; Celebes, 71,470 ; Molucca Islands, 43,864 ; New 
Guinea, 151,789; Timor Archipelago, 17,698; Bali and 
Lombok, 4065. Total area, 736,413 sq. miles. 

W. Indies possessions are : Dutch Guiana, 40,000 ; 
Curacao Colony, 403. Total area, 46,403 sq. miles. 
Total area of Dutch colonies, 782,816 sq. miles. 

Resources and Industries. — Agriculture and 
pasturage are of greater importance than industries ; 
cheese and butter and flower bulbs are exported. 
Chief industries are shipbuilding, diamond-cutting, 
manufacture of sugar, salt, cocoa, paper, glass, 
vinegar, earthenware ; brewing and distilling are 
important. Coal is found, but in small quantity. 
Chief ports are Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Flushing, and 
The Hague (capital). H. is a free-trade country. 
Canals are more important than railways for transport. 

Pop. (1910) 5,945,156. Map, see Belgium. 

Rogers, HoUand; Wharton, UoUar^d of To-day 
(1912). 

Dutch Laaffuage and Literature. — • Dutch is 
one of the Low-German languages, of the same 
family as Old English and Frisian. Its develop- 


ment belongs to three periods; Cid D., derived 
from various Teutonic tribal dialects, which first b^n 
to take shape about the IX. cent. ; MiddU D. (XIL 
to end of XIV. cent’s), which became the lanwge of a 
considerable portion of Germany, Belgium,and northern 
France ; ana Modem D., which dates from the XV. 
cent. Dutch is spoken not only in Holland, but in 
the Union of South Africa, by colonials of Dutch 
descent who use for conversational purposes a paiou 
known as the ‘ Taal.* 

The Middle D. period witnessed the introduction 
of numerous epics and romances, chiefly derived from 
foreign sources, including Florxa en Bhneefloer, 
Rtinaert (Reynard the Fox), Roman van Lanedoi, 
During the XIV. cent., however, the flourishing 
trade of Holland had made that country one of the 
chief industrial markets of the world, and so with the 
rise of commercial prosperity there gradually came 
into being a more distinctive form of expression, out 
of which grew a lit. which was characteristic of the 
people and the times. This lit. began with Jacob van 
Maerlant, whose social satires, under the name of 
Naturen Rloeme, appeared about 1263, and was 
followed in 1284 by his greater work, De Spieghel 
Historiad (Mirror of History) ; after him came other 
writers, chiefly on hist, or moral subjects, including 
Jan van Boendale (1280-1365), Jan de Weert, and 
Melis Stoke. The romantic school of poetry was 
still represented by the works of Jan van Heelu, Hein 
van Aken, and Dirk Potter, but their influence was 
not lasting, and the moralists of the Maerlant type 
maintained their supremacy. 

Modem D. is represented in its pioneer stage by 
the works of Coomhort, Spieghel, and Visscher, and 
a master stylist in Pieter Comelissen Hooft (1581- 
1647), whose work in history, poetry, and drama is of 
high character. The greatest poet Holland has 
produced was Joost van den Vondel (1687-1679), 
whose tragedies, chiefly on Scriptural subjects, are 
marked by great imagination and expression, and are 
said to have influenced Milton. The greatest of these 
is Lucifer. Jacob Cats (1577-1660) was a poet of 
another order, whose work was invariably witty 
though sometimes coarse, and secured a lasting popu- 
larity. Other writers of outstanding abilities bmonging 
to this period include Van der Goes, Oudaen, and 
the historian Geeraerdt Brandt. The XVIII. cent, 
witnessed a decline in D. poetry, but a writer of 
remarkable attainments arose in William Bilderdijk 
(1756-1831), whose iniluenoe on the D. lit. was very 
marked ; and the XIX. cent, has witnessed the rise 
of many writers of poetry, history, fiction, and belles- 
letters whose works are distinguished by charm and 
originality. 

Flemisli Literature. — As distinct from the Old 
Dutch lit, modern Fleru. lit. came into existence during 
early part of the XIX. cent. Its exponents include 
a numoer of poets and realistic and hist, novelists, 
amongst whom may be named Karel Ledeganok, 
Jan van Beers, J. T. van Rijswijok, P. van Duyso, 
Peter van Kerckhoven, J. L. D. Sleeckx, Jan Snieders, 
Julius do Geytor, Emmanuel Hiel, and numerous 
other writers. 

HOLLAND (42° 48' N., 86° 6' W.), town, Michigan, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 10,490. 

HOLLAND, an unbleached linen cloth originally 
manufactured in H. 

HOLLAND, CHARLES (1733-69), Eng. actor, of 
days of Garrick ; his s. Charles (176^1840) was eLIso 
a prominent player. 

HOLLAND, HENRY FOX, 18T BARON (1705- 
74), Brit, politician ; held various offices of state ; 
Leader of Lower House, 1755, 1762 ; Paymaster-Gen., 
1767. 

HOLLAND, HENRY R1GB,18T EARL OF (1690- 
1649), Eng. soldier and nolitioian ; arranged marriage 
between Charles L ana Henrietta Maria; oh^M 
sides several times during Civil War ; taken prisoner 
at St, Nsots, 1647, and exooatsd, 1649. 
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HOLLAND, BBNRT RICHARD VASSALL 
FOX, 8RD BARON (1773-1840), Brit, politioian ; 
Lord Privy Seal in * All the Talents * Cabinet, 1806 ; 
Chancellor of Duohy of Lancaster, 1830 ; wrote Memoirs 
of Whig Party, 

HOLLAND, J08XAH GILBERT f 1819-81 ), Amer. 
essayist, verse-writer, novelist ; founder of Scribner's 
Monthly (1870), called later The Century, 

HOLLAND, PHILEMON (1662-1637), Eng. trans- 
lator of Gk. and Lat classics. His s. Hbney (1683-c. 
1650), wrote Baziliologia (1618) and Heroologia (1620). 

HOLLAND, RICHARD DE (fl. second half of XV. 
cent. ), Soot, poet ; author of the Book of the Howlat, 
an alliterative rhymed poem. 

HOLLAND, SIR HENRY, Bart. (1788-1873), 
Eng. physician ; practised medicine with great success 
in London ; travelled much abroad, and knew most 
eminent people of his time ; author of works on 
medicine, travel, and other subjects. 

HOLLANDS, or Gin. Sec Spikits. 

HOLLAR, Wknobslaus (1G07-77), Bohemian 
engraver who took up his residence in England (1637), 
and has left numerous fine architectural and topo- 
graphical prints, besides portraits and miscellaneous 
studies ; illustrated (inter alia) 1st vol. of Dugdale’s 
MoTiastinon. 

HOLLE8, DENZIL, BARON HOLLES (1699- 
1680), Eng. politician ; b. at Houghton, Nottingham- 
shire ; M.P., 1624 ; in 1629 he forced Speaker to remain 
seated while resolutions against the king’s unjust taxes 
were put to the House, and was accordingly arrested 
and imprisoned in Tower till 1630, when he was set free, 
and withdrew temporarily to privat/e life. H. sat in 
Short and Long Parliaments, 1640 ; helped to formulate 
the Grand Remonstrance in 1641, and in 1642 was one 
of the five impeached members. During Civil War he 
at first pla^d an active part, served with some dis- 
tinction at Edgohill, but sufiered defeat at Brentford ; 
later he withdrew from active service and made efforts 
for peace; twice impeached by anny, in 1646 and 
1647, and subsequently fled to France. II. bad con- 
siderable share in Restoration of Charles II., by whom 
he was appointed ambassador to Paris ; concluded 
Treaty of BredOf 1667 ; in later years ho opposed the 
king’s policy. Author of Memoirs and a number of 
political pamphlets. 

HOLLE8CHAU (49* 19' N., 17* 36' E.), town, 
Moravia, Austria; linen. Pop, (1911) 6064. 

HOLLOWAY, THOMAS (1800-83), Eng. patent 
medicine manufacturer, who made large fortune from 
pills and ointment, ahd built Holloway College for 
women, at Englofield Green, {Surrey (1887). 

HOLLY, an evergreen shrub. Ilex aquifolium, with 
smooth grey bark and dark glos.sy leaves with spines 
on the margin. It will not grow in the shade of other 
trees. The fiowera are dioecious. The female flowers 
have abortive stamens and the male ones an abortive 
fiistil. The bright crimson berries severely irritate 
the digestive tract of man, but are eaten by birds. 
The wood, used for turned articles, is smooth, hard, 
white, even-grained, stains well, and when dyed black 
is used as imitation ebony. 

HOLLY SPRINGS (34® 46' N., 89° 26' W.), town, 
Mississippi, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 2192. 

HOLLYHOCK, Althea rosea^ a plant belonging to 
natural order Malvacece. Flowers are regular poly- 
petalous, hypogynouSf and the stamens ripen first. 

HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL (1809-94), 
Amer. author and physician ; b. Cambridge, Mass. ; 
ed. at Harvard ; practised med. at Boston ; prof of 
Anatomy at Harvard for thirty-five years from 1847. 
H. made his mark with The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table (1867), which was followed by the equally 
successful Professor (1860) and Poet (1871), of the same 
seriea Amongst his other important works are a novel, 
Elsie Venner (1861), Our Hundred Days in Europe 
(1887), and several collections of poems. His poetry 
is generally of a popular character, but sj a prose 
essayist he ranks high. 


Life, by Kennedy (1883), Morse (1896), Townsend 
(1909). 

HOLMFIRTH (63® 34' N., 1° 47' W.), town, York- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 9248. 

HOLOCEPHALI, see under Fishes. 

HOLOFERNE8, see Judith, Book of. 

H0L08TEI, see under Fishes. 

HOLOTHUROIDEA, see Eohinodhbmata. 

HOLROTD, 8IR CHARLES (1861- ), Eng. 

Director of National Gallery since 1906 ; formerly keeper 
of Tate Gallery ; amongst his important pictures are 
The Satyr King, Pan and the Peasants, The Supper at 
Emmaus ; also famed as etcher. 

HOL8TE, LUC (1696-1661), Ger. classical scholar 
and learned author. 

HOL8TEIN (c. 64* N., 10* E.), S. division of 
Schleswig-Holstein (q.v,), Glermany. 

HOLSTEIN, FRIEDRICH VON (1837-1909), Ger. 
politician ; minister of foreign affairs for many years ; 
opposed increase of Ger. fleet. 

HOLT, SIR JOHN (1642-1710), Eng. chief 
justice; Recorder of London, 1686; Member of 
Convention Parliament, 1689 ; Lord Chief Justice of 
King’s Bench, 1689. 

HOLTEI, KARL EDWARD VON (1798-1880), 
Ger. poet ; b. Breslau ; writer of * Singspiele ’ (Der 
AUe Fddherr, Die Wiener in Berlin, Lenore, etc.) ; poems 
in dialect — ScMesischen Qedichte ; also novels. 

HOLTY, LUDWIG HEINRICH CHRISTOPH 
(1748-76), one of chief Ger. poets of the ‘ Qotiinger 
Diehterbund,* 

HOLTZENDORFF, JOACHIM WILHELM 
FRANZ PHILIPP VON (1829-89), Get. prof, of Law 
and author of books on jurispnidonoe. 

HOLTZMANN, HEINRICH JULIUS(1832-1910), 
Ger. higher critic in theology. 

HOLUB, EMIL (1847-1902), Bohemian African 
explorer and author of books of traveL 

HOLY ALLIANCE, THE (1816), a sort of treaty 
drawn up by the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia, 
in which ne, the Austrian emperor, and king of Pioissia 
agreed to govern their dominions on principles of 
‘Justice, (jliristian Charity, and Peace.* Though 
Alexander’s intentions were good the H. A. came to 
stand for reactionary principles in Europe. 

HOLY GRAIL, see Gratl, The Holy. 

HOLY ISLAND, LlNDlSKABNE (66° 42' N., 1* 48' 
W.), island, off Northumberland, England; connected 
with mainland at low tide by sandy tract ; has ruined 
Benedictine monastery. Pop. 660. 

HOLY LAND, see Palestine. 

HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, see Empire, Holy 
Roman. 

HOLY SEPULCHRE, KNIGHTS OF THE, 

see under Hospitallers. 

HOLY WATER. — In Early Church running water 
was used for baptism, and was not speoially con- 
secrated. Water in baptism not only symbolised 
yjurity, but carried away sin. The h. w. now used in 
churches is conseorated in various rites. For royal or 
special baptisms water from the Jordan is used. 

HOLY WEEK, week before Easter, observed In 
the R.C. and Gk. churches by special religious exercises. 

HOLYHEAD (63* 18' N., 4° 30' W.), port. Holy 
Isle, Anglesey, N. Wales ; fine harbour ; old church. 
Pop. (1911) 10,638. 

HOLYOAKE, GEORGE JACOB (1817-1906), 
Eng. journalist and pioneer of the Co-operative move- 
ment in England ; named his views * secularism.’ 

HOLYOKE (42* 12' N., 4* 25' E.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on Connecticut River, which is here 
dammed to supply water power ; great seat of paper 
manufacture ; cotton and woollen mills. Pop. (1910) 
67,730. 

HOLYROOD, royal palace, Edinburgh; founded, 
1128, by David 1., as an abbey ; palace foundations 
laid, c. 1601 ; sacked by EnglisAt 1644 and 1050 1 re- 
built by Charles 11., 1671-79. 

HOLYSTONr., pWe nf stone nsi>d for scrubbing 
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the docks of ships ; so called because its use demands 
a kneeling attitude. 

HOLYWELL (63® 17" N., 3® 13" W.), town, Flint- 
shire, Wales ; above St. Winifred’s well is Perpen- 
dicular chapel Pop. (1911) 2649. 

HOLT WOOD (54® 38' N., 6® 60" W.), port, County 
Down, Ireland ; site of former monastery. 

HOLZMINDEN (61® 60" N., 9® 26' E.), town, 
Brunswick, Germany. Pop. (1910) 10,260. 

HOMAGE, terra used under the feudal system for 
formal acknowledgment made by tenant that mUitary 
service was due from him for the lands into which ho 
was entering ; the tenant knelt, placed his hands 
between the lord’s hands, and swore fealty. 

HOMBURG-VOR-DER-HOHE (60® 14" N., 8® 
36' E.), town, Hesse-Nassau, Germany; noted watering- 
place ; has saline and chalybeate springs ; in vicinity 
18 Saalburg. Pop. (1910) 14,316. 

HOME, EARLDOM OP, title bestowed on Alex- 
ander, 6th Lord H., in 1605. Third earl’s estates were 
sequestered during Commonwealth, but subsequently 
recovered. 

HOME, JOHN (1722-1808), Scot, dramatic poet ; 
b. Leith ; ed. for Church ; officiated in E. Lothian ; 
his famous play, DmglaSt was produced in Edinburgh 
(1756), with great success, and was seen at Covent 
Garden in the year following ; later became Secy, to 
Lord Bute, and subsequently tutor to Prince of Wales 
(George III.). 

HOME OFFICE, department of Brit, government ; 
at head is Home Sec., under whom are parliamentary 
and permanent under-sec., two permanent assistant 
under-sec’s (one of whom is a barrister), numbers of 
clerks, inspectors of factories, prisons, etc. Sec. of 
State for Home Department maintains law and 
order in England and Wales, controls prisons, ad- 
ministers Labour Acts, Licensing Acts, Vivisection 
Act, Cruelty to Animals Act, etc. In 1913 he 
took over the control of Aerial Navigation Acts of 
1911 and 1913 (see Flight). 

HOME RULE, see IRELAND (History), England 
{History). 

HOMEL, Gomel (52® 26' N., 30® 62' E.), town, 
Mogilev, Russia. Pop. 80,900. 

HOMER, greatest epic poet; b. between 1100- 
900 B.O., in Greece ; exact birthplace uncertain, 
traditionally Chios ; known by his poems, the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, which were originally ascribed to 
him but are almost certainly of different authorship. 
From internal evidence it is calculated that about a 
century separates the poems. They existed before 
the introduction of writing, and were handed down 
by word of mouth by the rhapsodists, who some- 
times perverted the order of lines or interpolated 
passages of their own composition. Many poems are 
ascribed to H., the Homeric Hymns, the Thebaid, etc., 
but they are of different authorship though roughly 
contemporaneous. His writings correspond with the 
Myconean and Cretan civilisations ; his style is 
graphic and picturesque, abounding in similes ; tho 
vocabulary is large and contains many hapax legomena. 
The Odyssey and Iliad were recited at many Gk. 
festivals and wore taught in schools ; served as model 
for Vergil {q.v.) and Apollonius of Rhodes {q.v.). See 
also Greece (Literature). 

HOMER, WINSLOW (1836-1910), popular Amer. 
genre painter. 

HOMESTEAD (40® 20" N., 79® 40" W.), town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A . ; iron and steel works. Pop. 
(1910) 18,713. 

HOMESTEAD LAWS are statutes in force in 
America, whereby a settler may establish right to his 
dwelling. By an Act passed in 1862 any Amer. citizen 
of twenty-one years of age may claim 160 acres of 
public land ; this he receives on condition of his 
settling there for five ye^s, after which time he receives 
a title to it from government. The homestead is also 
protected by law from seizure by creditors. Similar 
taws obtain in various Brit, colonies. 


HOMEYER, KARL GUSTAV (1795-1874), Ger. 
jurist and antiquarian. 

HOMILETICS (Gk. Homilein, to gather together), 
science of preaching as branch of rhetoric. 

HOMILY, a religious composition simpler than a 
sermon. Justin Martyr says that after the reading of 
Scripture the minister exhorted the people. Preaching 
has sometimes been subordinate, e.g. in the Middle 
Ages and in some Catholic countries now. An 
Anglican clergyman may read one of the Homilies in 
the Prayer Book instead of his own sermon, a practice 
now obsolete. 

HOMINIDa:, a family of Primates (q.v.). 

HOMCBOPATHY, system of therapeutics, founded 
bv 8. C. F. Hahnemann (1765-1843), a Ger. physician, 
the main theory of which is that a disease is cured by 
drugs which produce in a healthy person similar 
symptoms to those of the disease, the therapeutic 
effect of any drug being ascertained or ‘proved’ by 
administering it to healthy persons in gradually 
increasing doses. In regard to the dose of a drug 
which should be given in homoBopathio treatment 
opinions differ; but most homceopathists are agreed 
that small doses are necessary, while the drugs should 
be administered in the same form as when it was 
‘proved.* Hahnemann also promulgated a theory 
that all chronic diseases were duo, directly or indirectly, 
to psora (itch), syphilis, or sycosis (fig-warts) — a theory 
which has been entirely disproved with the advance of tho 
science of medicine, but which has had the unfortunate 
effect of assisting tho opponents of homoeopathy to 
ridicule the main theory of the system, with which 
it has really no connection. CJonsiderablo success 
has attended the introduction of homosopathio 
methods of treatment, and, according to its advocates, 
the development of scrum therapy (e.g. in diphtheria, 
tetanus, plague) bears out the truth of the fundamental 
theory. In addition, it has had a groat share in 
influencing tho diminution of tho quantity of drugs 
considered necessary for the treatment of disease, 
while it has also stimulated the study of the action 
and effects of drugs. 

The opposition with which homoeopathy was 
received by tho medical profession in Britain has of 
late become somewhat lessened, and in addition to 
the London HomoDOpathio Hospital, founded 1850, 
there are a number of similar hospitals and dispensaries 
in provincial towns. The barriers between horaoeo- 
patny and more orthodox medical treatment have, 
with the modem development of therapeutics, been 
largely broken down. In America the fbeo^ is 
taught in many medical schools and univ’s. 'uiere 
are a great number of homoeopathic hospitals and 
journals, and a large proport ion of medical practitione»*s 
work in accordance with its principles. 

Guernsey, Principles and Practice of U. ; Clarke, 
H. Explained. 

HOMOPTERA, see Hemtptera. 

HOMS, Hems, Hums (34® 46' N., 36® 46" E.), 
walled town, Syria ; formerly site of famous temple 
of the sun ; produces silk. Pop. c. 60,000. 

HO-NAN (34® N., 113® E.), province, Central 
China ; area 67,940 sq. miles ; mountainous in W. ; 
drained by Hoang-ho and affliienta of Han-kiang. 
Pop. c. 35,316,800. 

HONAWAR, Onorb (14® 17' N„ 74® 27" E.), port, 
Bombay, Brit. India. Pop. c. 7000. 

HONDA, San Bartolomeo db Honda (5® 12' N;, 
74® 60' W.), town, Colombia. S. America. Pop. e, 7000. 

HONDEGOETER, MELCHIOR D’ (c. 1636-95), 
Dutch painter of birds ; belonpd to a family of 
painters, bein^ s. of Gisbbbt and grandson of Gillis 
d’H., both painters. 

HONDO, see Japan. 

HONDURAS (14® 60" N., 87® W.), republic in 
Central America, bounded N. by Oribbean Sea$ 
and S., Nicaragua; S.^ Pacific and Salvador; 
and W., Guatemala ; area, e. 46,600 sq. miles ; coast* 
line, 400 miles; capital, Tegucigalpa. Surface, 
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excepting narrow atrip of swamp-land on the ooaat, for whetting knives, razors, etc. ; several varfeties, 
is mountainous, traversed by continuation of including Ayr stone, Charnloy Forest st^e (found 
Nicaraguan Cordillera, and forming elevated tableland Charnwood Forest, I^icester), German hone, and 
with fertile plains and valleys, and rising in mountain Canada and Turkey oil-stones. 

ridges — ^highest point being Montafia do Salaque HONE, NATHANIEL 18-84), Insh artist, 
(c. 10,120 ft.); many streams, including Segovia whose enamels, miniatures, and etchings are of interest, 

(c. 350 miles) and Ulua; only largo lake is Yojoa. HONE, WILLIAM (1780-1842), Eng. author ; 
Climate is healthy in highlands, but oppressive in his satirical writings include The Political House that 
lowlands. H. is ricn in minerals — ^gold, platmum, silver. Jack Built (1819), The Man in the Moon (1820); 
iron, etc. ; bananas, cocoa-nuts, and rubber are pro- chiefly remembered os part-author and edit, of Hone's 
ducod; sarsaparilla is exported; industries are cattle- Everyday Book (1826-27). 



breeding and straw-plaiting for hats; important 
towns include Jutigafpa, Comayagua, and Amalpa. 
Pop. (1910) 663,460. 

History. — H. was discovered by Columbus, 1602 ; 
joined Federation of Central Amor. States, 1821 ; 
became independent, 1839; revolution, 1910-11. 

Government. — Pres, is elected for 4 years ; Con- 
gresSf one house, has 42 deputies elected for 4 years. 

HONDURAS, BRITISH (18® N., 88® 20' W.), 
Brit, colony ; W. side of Gulf of Honduras, in W, of 
Caribbean Sea ; bounded N. by Yucatan province of 
Mexico, W. by Guatemala ; area, c. 8600 sq, miles. It 
produces cedar, mahogany, rosewood, logwood, sugar, 
oolQfoe, sarsaparilla, fruits, tortoiao-shell, most of which 
are exported ; imports cotton, yarn, cloth, hardware, 
general goods. Climate is moist and hot, and unsuited 
to Europeans. Colony is administered by liout.-gov., 
assisted oy executive and legislative councils. Inhabit- 
ants include Europeans, Indians, mixed races ; early 
Brit, settlers had considerable trouble with Spaniards, 
who made various attempts to oust them but were 
ultimately frustrated ; H. became independent, 1839 ; 
Britain’s claims were Anally conArtpod in 1869 ; Belize, 
the capital, on good harbour, does largo export trade. 
Pop. (1911) 40,458. 

HONE, a variety of hard, slaty stone, close grained, 
containing tiny particles of quartz or silica and used 


HONESTY (Lunaria), genus of order Crucifercs 
(q.v.) ; L. biennis andL. redmw, Brit, garden flowers, 
have large flat seed -pods. 

HONEY, a sweet liquid collected by bees and other 
insects from the nectaries of flowers ; composed chiefly 
of various sugars (glucose and possibly cane-sugar), 
wax, mucilage, oil, water, mineral substance, colouring 
matter, and water. The boo carries it in its h. bag to 
the hive, whore it is stored in combs composed of hex- 
agonal cells. It is doubtful whether it undergoes any 
chemical change while in the bee’s body. Its colour, 
aroma, and properties depend on the parent flowers; 
heather h. is highly esteemed ; some tropical varieties 
are poisonous. 

Science has elaborated a centrifugal extractor ; the 
comb is placed on a wheel and rotated rapidly, with the 
result that the honey is cast off into a receptacle. 
H. has a prominent place in lit. The mead of old 
England was obtained by boiling the drained h.-comb. 

HONEY-BAG, see under PscoRA. 

HONEY-BUZZARD, a member of the Hawk 
Family (g.v.). 

HONEYCOMB, towelling obth, in whioh warp and 
weft form a pattern like a h. 

HONEY-DEW, see Akt, Aphides. 

HONEY-EATERS or HoiTBY-SuOKBES {Mdi- 
pAo^idos), a family of perching birds with about 260 
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ipeoios confined, witfi one exception, to Australia, New 
Zealand, and the islands of the S. Pacifia They have 
long bills and a long, extrusible tongue wherewith they 
extract honey from flowers. The Parson Bird and Bull 
Bird are New Zealand hon^-eaters. 

HONEY-GUIDES (IrmcatoridaB)^ a family of about 
20 spiles of climbing pioarian birds found in Africa 
and Western Asia. Their name is due to the fact that 
some forms guide travellers to nests of bees. Like 
cuckoos, they make no nests, but lay their eggs in those 
of other birds. 

HONEYSUCKLE, a twining shrub, Lonieera 
Peridymenum {Woodbinet twisted Eglantine) \ natural 
order Caprifoliacece, with sweet-scented, bilnhiate. 
flowers, night. moth pollination^ and crimson berries. 

HONFLEUR (49® 25' N., 0® 14' E.), port, Calvados, 
N.W. France ; tidal harbour ; exports dairy produce, 
fruit, vegetables ; has ruined castle and fine church. 
Pop. e. 9000. 

HONG-KONG (22® 18' N., 114® 10' E.), an island 
belonging to Britain and lying of! S.E. coast of China 
at estuary of Canton River; along with a small 
portion of the mainland on peninsula of Kow-Lung, 
constitutes colony of H.-K., with an area of c. 30 sq. 
miles ; capital, Victoria ; extreme length, c. 10 miles, and 
breadth, e. 7 miles; separated from mainland by fine 
strait, which makes an excellent harbour. The 
interior is barren and rocky ; trade is mostly done 
with China, also largely with India ; chief exports 
being tea, silk, and opium. H. -K. has a Brit, governor 
and is a naval station ; occupied by Britain e. 1840, 
ceded by Treaty of Nanking; univ. of H.-K. opened 
March 11, 1912. Pop. 360,145. 

HONXTON (50® 48' N., 3® 11' W.), town, Devon- 
shire, England ; noted for lace manufacture ; produces 
butter ; has XV. -cent, church. Pop. (1911) 3191. 

HONNEF (50® 48' N., 7® E.), town and spa, Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 6770. 

HONOLULU (21® 30^ N., 157® 50' W.), capital 
and principal port of Hawaiian Islands, situated on 
harbour on S. coast of Oahu ; pleasant, well protected, 
clean, healthy, well planned, and highly civilised 
town ; exports incluae coffee, sugar, and wool ; 
coaling-station. Pop. c. 62,200. 

HONORIUS 1. (d. 638), pope; elected to papal 
chair, 626 ; excommunicated after death for his views 
concerning Monothelite heresy. 

HONORIUS II, (d. 1130) became pope, 1124; 
ratified foundation of Knights Templars ; opposed 
Roger of Sicily. Honorius II. was antipopo from 
1061-64 ; d. 1072. 

HONORIUS in. (d. 1227) became pope, 1216; 
authorised orders of St. Dominic and St. ^ancis ; 
promoted crusades ; aided Henry III. of England. 

HONORIUS IV. (d. 1287) elected pope, 1285; 
confirmed Carmelite and Augustinian eremite orders ; 
assisted Anjou against Aragon. 

HONORIUS, FLAVIUS (384-423), W. Rom. em- 
peror from 395 ; reign marked by Gothic invasions ; 
sack of Romo, 410 ; persecuted pagans. 

HONOUR. — (1) a sense of h. is often considered the 
only motive of morality outside religion and fear, but 
its origin may perhaps be found in the two last named. 
(2) a feudal franchise sometimes composed of only a 
W manors, over which the tenant had special juris- 
diction, sometimes coterminant with a hundred. The 
h. was often spoken of as a manor, of which the lesser 
manors were members. 

HONOURABLE, courtesy title given in United 
Kingdom to younger sons of earls, children of viscounts 
and barons, maids of honour, and to certain officials ; 
Privy Councillors and peers below rank of marquess are 
* right h.* ; marquesses, ‘ moat h.’ In America aU 
members of Congress and important State officials are 
styled h. 

HONTHEIM, JOHANN NIKOLAUS VON (1701- 
90), Ger. jurist and historian ; suffragan bp. of Trier, 
17^ ; best known as * Febronius,* under which name 
he puK Di Statu EecMm ef Legitimu Potestate Bmani 


Pontificisy a critical stu^ of pretensions of popes ; also 
wrote history of Trier (breves). See FbaboKianism. 

HONTHORST, GERARD VAN (1690-1666), 
fashionable Dutch painter in the ItaL manner; ex- 
ecuted several religious pictures and many portraits 
of royalties, including Charles I. of England. 

HOOCH, PIETER DE (1629-77), Dutch painter of 
interiors ; obtains wonderful effects of material, reflec- 
tions of light in pots and pans, and subtle expression in 
countenances. 

HOOD, loose head -covering attached to the cloak ; 
moulding projecting over an arch. 

HOOD, ARTHUR WILLIAM ACLAND, BaROW 
Hood of Avalon (1824-1901), Brit, admiral; dis- 
tinguished at Sebastopol and in capture of Canton. 

HOOD, JOHN BELL (1831-79), Amer. general in 
Confederate army in Civil War ; suffered crushing 
defeat at NashviUo. 

HOOD, ROBIN, see Robin Hood. 

HOOD, SAMUEL, ViscouNT Hood (1724-1816), 
famous Brit, admiral; after considerable service in 
N. America, and in W. Indies, where ho distin^ished 
himself against French at Martinique, 1781, St. Kitts and 
Dominica, 1782, he obtained command of Mediterranean 
fleet, 1793, and captured Toulon ; took Corsica, 
1794. 

HOOD, SIR SAMUEL (1762-1814), Brit, naval 
commander ; served in Mediterranean, 1793 ; distin- 
guished at Santa Cruz, 1797, and Battle of the Nile, 
1798 ; commanded the Venerable at Algcciras and Gib- 
raltar, 1801 ; defeated French in W. Indies, 1802, at 
Rochefort, 1805 ; took Madeira, 1807 ; aided Sweden 
against Russia, 1808. 

HOOD, THOMAS (1799-1845), Eng. humorist 
and poet ; b. London ; ed. as an engraver ; became 
sub-^tor of London Magazine (1821) ; pub. Odes and 
Addresses to Great People (1825), Whims and Oddities 
(1826); launched Hooas Comic Annual (1830); was 
sometime edit, of Colburn’s New Monthly Meugazint ; 
pub. The Song of the Shirt in Punch (1843) ; at heart a 
serious writer, noted for his kindly nature. His life was 
a long struggle with ill-health and debt. His serious 
poetry was overshadowed by the popularity of his 
comic verse. 

Jerrold, Life and Times of Thomas Hood (1907). 

HOOD, TOM (1835-74), Eng. humorist ; s. of the 
well-known Thomas H. ; author of T. H.’s Comic 
Annual, 

HOODED CROW, see under Crow Family. 

HOOFT, PIETER CORNELISSEN (1681-1647), 
Dutch historian and poet ; held several offices under 
Maurice of Orange ; author of Dutch History in 27 vol’s, 
History of Henry the Great, and of several tragedies, 
including Oeeraerdt van Velzen and Baeto ; also wrote 
Granida, a fine pastoral, and lyrical poems ; a master 
of style. 

HOOGLY, see Huou. 

HOOGSTRATEN, SAMUEL DIRK8Z VAN 
(c. 1627-78), Dutch painter, who excelled in portrait 
and atmosphere. 

HOOK, JAMES CLARKE (1819-1907), Eng. 
painter, who painted much, and with great success, 
from youth ; noted for lightness and purity of colour- 
ing ; his fame chiefly rests on seaside sketches. 

HOOK, THEODORE EDWARD (1786-1841), 
Eng. novelist, dramatist, and wit ; s. of a composer ; 
began to write successful oomio operas and sketches as 
a youth ; was Accountant-General of Mauritius (1813- 
17), but owing to the defalcations of an assistant was 
arrested and imprisoned ; became edit, of John Bull, a 
Tory organ (1820) ; his Sayings and Doings (1824-28) 
wore highly popular ; his novels include Jack Brag, 
Gilbert Gurney, and others ; famed lor his improvisa- 
tions and practical jokes. 

HOOK, WALTER FARQUHAR (1708-1876), Enr. 
eoolesiastio ; dean of Chichester ; wrote Lives of vie 
Abp^s of Canterbury (1860-76), Ecclesiastical Biography, 

HOOKAH, large tobaooo pipe mooh used in Tttrkey« 
Persia, and other Eastern oountries ; the stem pastet 
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throngh two bowle, the lower containing water* which 
absorbs harmful ingredients of the smoke. 

HOOKE, ROBERT (1635-1703), Eng. scientist; 
educated at Oxford ; surveyor of London during rebuild- 
ing after Great Fire of 16 d 6 ; invented anchor escape- 
ment of clocks and spring-balance wheel of watches ; 
sec. of Royal Soc., 1677-82. 

HOOKER, JOSEPH (1814-79), Amer. soldier; 
fought on Federal side in Civil War ; distinguished in 
N. Virginia and Maryland*; defeated at Chancellorsville, 
1863 ; led 20tb corps in Atlanta campaign, 1864. 

HOOKER, RICHARD (1553-1600), Eng. theo- 
logian ; b. Heavitree, Devon ; ed. Oxford ; took orders 
and received the living of Drayton -Beauchamps 
(Bucks) ; was appointed Master of the Temple, 1 585 ; 
and subsequently held livings at Boscombe (Wilts) 
and Bishopsbourne (Kent). The Four Books of the 
Lawes of Fcclesiastical Polity was pub. 1594 ; the fifth 
book in 1597 ; and subsequent books wore pub. after 
his death. This monumental work is a masterpiece of 
theological reasoning and eloquence, and is one of the 
finest examples of Eng. prose. Apart from his writ- 
ings, H. was remarkable for his sweetness and dignity of 
character. Li/c, by Isaac Walton, by Vernon Staley 
(1907). 

HOOKER, SIR JOSEPH DALTON (1817-1911), 
Eng. botanist and traveller, suco. his f. as director of 
Kew Botanical Gardens, 1866 ; pub. Oenera Plantarum 
and a Flora of the British Isles; O.M., 1907 ; a friend 
of Darwin. 

HOOKER, SIR WILLIAM JACKSON (1785- 
1865), Eng. botanist ; prof, of Bot. at Glasgow, 1820 ; 
Director of Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 1841 ; 
collected a well-known herbarium^ and published alone 
and in collaboration works on the Brit, mosses. 

HOOKER, THOMAS (1586-1647), Puritan theo- 
logian ; lectured in Leicestershire ; emigrated to Massa- 
chusetts, 1633 ; helped to found Hartford, Connecticut, 
1636 ; wrote T'he Soule^a Humiliation, 

HOOKE’S LAW, see Elasttcity. 

HOOLE, JOHN (1727-1803), Eng. translator and 
author of plays commended by Dr. Johnson. 

HOOLIGAN, term applied in latter part of XIX. 
cent, to London street ruffians of criminal class. The 
earlier ‘ garrotters ’ were of a more brutal typo, who 
half-strangled their victims from behind and rifled 
their pockets. The ‘Mohocks* of the XVITI. cent., 
referred to in the Spectator, belonged to a better class, 
and though violence was often used, it was chiefly 
with humorous intent. 

HOOPER, JOHN (c. 1405-1555), Prot. martyr; 
went to Switzerland during last reactionary years of 
Henry VIII. ; reforming preacher under Edward VI. ; 
chaplain to Protector Somerset ; bp. of Gloucester, 
1650; objected to priestly vestments ; bp. of Worcester 
in commendam, 1552 ; imprisoned on Mary’s accession, 
1653 ; burned at Gloucester, 1556 ; called ‘ Father of 
Nonconformity.* 

HOOPING-COUGH, see WHOOPiNa-CoiraH. 

HOOPOES (Upupa), so called from their call; 
form a genus and family of picarian birds widely distri- 
buted in desert regions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
One species ((7. evops), with long slender bill, crested 
head, and orange-brown plumage marked by black and 
white bars, is an occasional migrant to Britain. 

HOORN.— (1)(62" 36'N.,5®4' E.) town,N. Holland; 
trades in cattle and dairy produce ; has interesting 
XVL- and XVII. -cent, buildings. Pop. (1910) 11,000. 
(2) (53'* 24' N., 5® 20' E.) town, Friesland, Holland. 

HOOSICK FALLS (42® 64' N., 78® 20' W.), 
village, New York State, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 5532. 

HOP is a twining plant, Humulua lupulus, natural 
order Cannahinece, which twines in the direction of the 
hands of a watch (right-handed spiral). It is a per- 
ennial plant with opposite lobate leaves, and grows 
wild in hedges and upon river-banks. The hop is 
dicecious. The male flowers are small and termmal 
and borne in the axils of loaves, the floral envelope 
has five segments and there are five stamens ; the 


female flowers are oone-Uke in arrangement. Each has 
a tubular floral envelope and is invested by a bracUoU, 
The cone is made up of a series of bracts with two female 
flowers at the base of the upper surface of each. The 
bracts are membranous and covered with glands which 
secrete an oil which keeps off insects. Flowers are 
pollinated by the wind {antrruyihilous). The fruit is 
composite and is called a Strobilus, 

The STBOBn.B3 are IJ in. long, with imbricated, 
greenish, membranous bracts which help the dispersal 
of the individual fruits by the wind. Each fruit is an 
achene, i.e, one-seeded, indehiscent, and dry. The 
plants are cultivated in England, Germany, France 
and Belgium for the strobiles, which are used in beer 
manufacture. They contain lupulin, a liquid 
alkaloid; 11 % lupulinic acid, a bitter crystalline 
principle; 1 % of an aromatic volatile oil, valerol, 
which gives them the characteristic odour ; resin ; 
tannin ; a ierpene. Owing to the valerol they have a 
stomachic, carminative, and soporific action. From 
April to Sep. hops, grown extensively in Kent, are tied 
to polos. From Oct. to Nov. they are picked. The 
drying of the strobiles is carefully carried out on a 
roller floor by blowing hot air through them. In 
recent years there have been recurring attacks of 
blight duo to Aphis humuli. The red spider also 
sucks the sap. Mildew and mould attack the strobiles. 

Simmonds, Hops, their Cultivation. 

HOPE, ANTHONY, Eng. novelist; pseudonym 
of' A. H. Hawkins ; has achieved distinction in the 
romantic style with The Prisoner of Zenda (1894), and 
in light modem comedy with The Dolly Dialogues, and 
similar works ; author of several plays, and The Prisoner 
of Zenda was successfully dramatised. 

HOPE, THOMAS (c. 1770-1831), Eng. connoisseur, 
designer, and author ; his houses at Deepdeno and 
London contained wonderful art collections ; won 
celebrity with novel, Anastasins. 

HOPED ALE (42® 7' N., 71® 31' W.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., where socialistic community was 
established in 1842 by A din Ballou. Manufactures 
machinery, cotton goods. Pop. 2048. 

HOPE-SCOTT, JAMES ROBERT (1812-73), 
Eng. Q.C. ; prominent in Oxford Movement ; became 
Roman Catholic with Manning. 

HOPFEN, HANS VON (1835-1904), Ger. lyrical 
poet and novelist. 

HOPI, Mokt, tribe of N. Amer. Indians inhabiting 
S.W. of U.S.A. 

HGpiTAL, MICHEL DE L’, see L’HOpital, 
Mxchel de. 

HOPKEN, ANDERS JOHAN, COUNT VON (1712- 
80), Swed. statesman ; leader of the Hats ; noted 
for classical style of speechos. 

HOPKINS, EDWARD WASHBURN (1867- ), 

Amer. comparative philologist. 

HOPKINS, ESEK (1718-1802), admiral of the first 
U.S.A. fleet (1776-77). 

HOPKINS, JOHNS, BOO JoHNS HOPXINS UotVIR* 
SITY. 

HOPKINS, MARK (1802-87), Amer. theologian 
and pres, of Williams Coll. His bro., Aldeet (1807-72), 
won some distinction in science. 

HOPKINS, SAMUEL (1721-1803), Amer. theo- 
logian ; ordained 1743; made attack on slavery, arousing 
much opposition ; wrote Life of Jonathan Edwards and 
various theological works. 

HOPKINSON, FRANCIS (1737-91), Amer. 
politician and writer ; delegate at Continental Congress, 
1776, 1777 ; signed Declaration of Independence; 
wrote The Political Catechism, A Prophecy. 

HOPKINSON, JOHN (1849-98), E^. engineer; 
b. Manchester, 1W9; senior wrangler, Tnnity Coll., 
Cambridge, 1871 ; took op engineering at f.*8 works 
and practised as consulting engineer in London from 
1878 ; accidentally killed on Alps, 1898. 

HOPKINSVILLE (36® 50' N., 87® 31' W.), town, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 9419. 

HOPLOPTERU8, see PloWB FaKILT. 
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ROPPIVER, JOHN (1758-1810), Eng. artist; 
distinguished for brilliant oelouring ; painted *' A Sleep- 
ing Nymph * and other classic subjects, but exoell^ 
in portraiture ; a follower of Reynolds, and a rival of 
Lawrence ; R.A., 1795 ; examples in Nat Gallery. 

HOP-SCOTCH, Brit, pavement game ; ground is 
chalked into different-sized beds and the player kicks 
a stone from one to the other with the foot on which 
he hops. 

HOPTON, RALPH, Baron Hopton (1598-1662), 
Eng. Royalist in Civil War ; gained Cornwall for king ; 
won battle of Stratton, 1643. 

HORACE, Quintus Horatius Flaccus (65-8 b.c.), 
Rom. poet ; b. at Venusia, in Apulia ; his father, of the 
freedman class, contrived to have him educated at 
the same schools as the sons of senators and magnates 
at Rome and at Athens. At Athens H. join^ the 
forces of Brutus, and served at PhiUpi>i as tribune. 
His depreciation of his valour is an imitation of Archi- 
lochus and Alcaeus, and does not imply real cowardice. 
His homestead appears to have been twice confiscated, 
but his patron Miecenas stood by him in his time of 
trouble and bestowed on him the beloved Sabine farm. 
In 37 B.c. H., with Maecenas, Vergil, and others, made 
the famous journey to Brundusium (Sat. i. 5). When 
Vergil died (19 B.c.) Horace became chief court poet 
and voiced the ideals of Augustus. 

His Saiires are not vindictive in tone ; they employ 
ridicule and not invective. The Epistles in tone are 
not unlike the moral essays of Pope. The Epodes are 
less delicate in sentiment, less restrained in passion. 
The Ars Poeiica and the 2nd book of the Epistles are 
poetic treatises on literary art and criticism. The 
OdeSf his l3rrical poems, are H.’s greatest work ; they are 
not original in sentiment or passionate in feeling, but 
they are polished, chaste, and perfect in expression. 

Sellar, The Rom. Poets of the Augustan Age (1892) ; 
Sir Theodore Martin, Horace. 

HOHiE (classical myth.), the * Seasons * ; three beauti- 
ful maidens, Eunomia, Bike, and Eirono, dau’s of Zeus 
and Themis, who presided over spring, summer, and 
autumn, and, in a lesser degree, the hours. In the 
latter capacity it was their daily duty to harness the 
heavenly horses to the chariot of the Sun. 

HORAPOLLON (fi, IV, cent. A.D,), Greek of Egypt 
to whom Gk. treatises on Egyptian hieroglyphics are 
ascribed. 

HORATII, THE THREE, three Rom, bro’s, who in 
legendary Kom. history met in battle three bro’s called 
the Curiatii, of the Alban nation, to decide a national 
dispute. Two of the Horatii were slain, the third 
feigned flight, then, turning, slew his foes one by one. 

HORATIUS COCLES, hero of Rom. legend ; said 
to have held the Tiber bridge single-handed against the 
Etruscans under Lars Porseiia. 

HORDE (51* 30' N., 7* 30' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910J 32,785. 

HOHEB (28* 33' N^., 33' 66' E.), mountain, Palestine ; 
alternatively called Sinai (q.v.). 

HOHEHOUND (Marrubium\ genus of plants of 
order Labiates ; White H. (M. vulgare) is used medicin- 
ally as tonic, laxative, and as sedative for coughs. 

HORGEN (47® 16' N., 8® 33' E.), town, Switzer- 
land. Pop. (1910) 8000. 

HORIZON, circle of which the centre is the person 
beholding, the circumference at the eyesight limit ; 
the dip of the farther part of an object on the h. is one 
of proofs of spherical shape of earth. 

HORMATR, JOSEPH, BARON VON (1782- 
1848), Ger. historian and politician ; conducted affairs 
during Tirolese rebellion, 1809 ; Austrian imperial 
historiographer, 1816 ; afterwards entered Bavarian 
service. Wrote Oeschichte der Tirol. 

HORMISDAB, pope, 614-523, healed schism be- 
tween Eastern and Western Churches. 

HORMIZD, five Sassanid kings of Persia, of whom 
best known is Hobmizd IV. ; he l^ame king, 578 a.d. ; 
reformed army ; warred against Romans and Turks ; 
was deposed, and slain, 590. 


HORMUZ, or Obmtt* (27* V N., 5e* 26' E.), 
ancient and famous city on Persian Gulf ; exact date of 
foundation unknown ; occupied various sites during 
course of history. In XIII. cent, one of chief oentres 
of trade with India; c. 1300, inhabitants forced to 
abandon city owing to Tartar raids, and settled on 
island of Jerun not far distant. Here fine fortified 
city was built; in XVI. cent, taken by Portuguese, 
but still of great commercial importance ; Portuguese 
forced to surrender to Eng. a cent, later, and Persians 
transferred trade to Gombroon on mainland. Minaret, 
portion of mosque, and other traces of city stiU to be 
found on island. 

HORN, brass wind-instrument used in ancient, 
mediaeval, and modem times for military, hunting, and* 
state purposes ; now also employed in oroh^ra. 
The term embraces a arge number of instruments, 
from the simple coach-driver’s h. to the complicated 
orchestral or ‘ French ' h.. (cor de chasse, waldhom, or 
eomo). During the XVI. and XVII. cent’s the 
lengthening of the original hunting h. led to its being 
twisted into a spiral form, capable of being carried 
over the shoulder. By the beginning of the XVIII. 
cent, the h. had won a place in the orchestra. Its 
harshness of tone and primitive character soon sug- 
gested the need of improvement, and efforts were made 
to render the instrument more delicate in sound and 
pliable in manipulation. In experimenting with a 
view to refining the tone, Hempol, a well-known Dresden 
h. player, discovered in 1770 the means of lowering 
the pitch by inserting the hand into the bell of the 
instrument, and so invented the hand-hom. Tuning 
slides and detachable crooks of various lengths were 
introduced to alter the pitch and key, which was im- 
possible in the natural h. The infenor quality of the 
closed or ‘ stuffed ’ notes, as compared with the * open * 
notes, was finally overcome by the invention of the 
mlve-hom by Stolzl and Bluhral in 1815. Three valves 
are now generally used, being placed upon the U-shaped 
slides in centre of the h., whiofi lower tlio pitch by alter- 
ing the length of the instrument, and are thus able to 
produce, as open notes, every note in the ohromatio 
scale, and execute rapid passages more evenly. 

The body of the h. Is about 7^ ft. in length, and, with 
the addition of the longest crook, more than double. 
The h. is a transposing instrument ; music is written 
in treble clef, with the exception of some lower notes, 
which are written in bass clef, and an octave lower 
than they sound ; two, four, or more h’s aro generally 
used in the orchestra. Horn in F, which is most 
often employed in the orchestra, is seldom built in that 
key. Bach and Handel were amongst the earliest 
musiciamj who scored for the h., and since their day 
all composers have regarded the h. as an integral 
part of the orchestra, and have assigned it solo and 
ensemble passsages. In 1843 Adolphe Sax invented 
the saxli^n by using the valve-system for a keyed 
bugle. The mouthpiece of the saxhorn is cup-shaped, 
not funnel-shaped like the valve-h. The saxhorn is 
used chiefly in military and other brass bands. 

Among the best known works written for h. may bo 
mentioned Schumann’s Concerto for four h’s and orches- 
tra (Opus 86) ; Mozart’s three Concertos (Op. 92, 106, 
106), with orchestra ; Beethoven, Sonata for piano and 
h. (Op. 17), Septei (Op. 20) ; Strauss, Concerto (Op. 11), 
with orchestra ; and Kalkbronner (Op. 13), Septet for 
piano, two violins, two h’s, tenor and oass. 

HORN, ARVID BERNHARD, COUNT (1664- 
1742), Swed. politician ; ambassador to Poland, 1704 ; 
secured Stanislaus L’s election to Polish throne ; 
premier, 1710; virtual ruler of Sweden, 1720-38; 
established new constitution. 

HORN, KING, XIII. -cent. Eng. metrical romance. 
Horn, 8. of an Eng. king, is set ad^t at sea by pirates, 
lands in Cornwall, and after many vicissitudes marries 
the Cornish king’s dau. See Ritson’s Metrical 
Romances. 

HORN, PHILIP DE MONTMORENCY, COUNT 
(151 8-68), Dutch statesman who, with WiUiam of Orange 
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and Egmont» led the revolt of the Netherlands against 
Spain ; executed at Alva’s command. 

HORNBEAM Ifl a genus of trees, natural order 
Cupuliferce, cohort Fagaus ; flowers resemble those of 
hazel, but the male eatkina have no hracteoles. 

HORNBILLS (Buctrotidoa), so called on account 
of their large, hollow, homy beaks ; a family of picarian 
birds confined to Africa fiom tho Sudan southwards, 
South-Eastern Asia, and the neighbouring islands. 
While sitting on her eggs the female is built into tho 
tree-hollow By a mud wall, tho male feeding her until 
the young are hatched ; arboreal and terrestrial, 
feeding on seeds, insects, and even reptiles. 

HORNBLENDE, see Amphibolb. 

HORN-BOOK, article once used in elementary 
education, consisting of a sheet of paper bearing the 
alphabet. Lord’s Prayer, etc., placed between a flat 
piece of wood, with handle, and a thin sheet of horn. 

HORNBY, SIR GEOFFREY THOMAS PHIPPS 
(1825-95), Brit, admiral ; Commander-in-chief in 
Mediterranean, 1877 ; Admiral of the Fleet, 1888. 

HORNGASTLE (62® 43' N., 0® T W. ), town, Lincoln- 
shire, England ; has old church dedicated to St. Mary, 
and Elizabethan grammar school ; annual horse fair 
in August. Pop. (1911) 3900. 

HORN-DANCE, old Eng. dance still performed at 
Abbots Bromley, Staffordshire ; named from stag’s 
antlers worn by the dancers. 

HORNE, GEORGE (1730-92). Eng. cleric ; bp. of 
Norwich ; famed for Gomm.mtary on the Panlma (1771). 

HORNE, RICHARD HENGIST (1803-84). Eng. 
poet and critic; pub. Orion (1843), an epic poem; 
Veath of Marlowe, Goamo de Medici (tragedies) ; and 
A New Spirit of the Age (criticism). 

HORNE, THOMAS HARTWELL (1780-1862), 
Eng. theoloj5ian and scholar ; pub. Griiical Study of 
the Holy Scriptures, Introduction to the Study of Biblio- 
graphy ; long connected with Brit. Museum. 

HORNELL (42® 21' N., 77® 44' W.), town. New 
York, U.S.A. ; formerly HornelUville ; railway works. 
Pop. (1910) 13,617. 

HORNEMANN, FREDERICK (fl. 1800), Ger. ex- 
plorer ; carried out explorations in Africa for London 
African Association between 1797 and 1799. 

HORNER, FRANCIS (1778-1817), Brit, politician 
and economist; M.P., 1806; chairman oi Bullion 
Committee, 1810 ; wrote for Edinburgh Review. 

HORNET (Vespa crabro), reddish-brown wasp; 
largest in England; eats fruit, insects, etc.; U.S.A. 
variety is Whitofaced H. ( V. maculata). 

HORNFELS (plural, hornfelses), a rock found in 
diabases, basalts, and other igneous rocks, composed of 
felspar, hornblende, and pyroxene ; of tough, durable 
composition, also hard and brittle ; colour, dark 
brown and black; generally contains numerous small 
bright crystals of bl^k mica. 

HORNGARTH, MAKING OP THE, mediaeval 
forensic service which still survives in the making of 
the Penny Hedge at Whitby ; possibly the 'Dan. name 
given to the O.E. thegn’s duty of hedging and ditching. 

HORNPIPE, lively Eng. dance, popular amongst 
sailors ; so called because originally accompanied on a 
reed pipe having horn fittings at either end, 

HORNSEY (61® 36' N., 0® 6' W.), borough, suburb 
of London, Middlesex, England. Pop. (1911) 84,602. 

HORODENKA (48® 40' N., 25® 31' B.), town, 
Galicia, Austria; linen, soap. Pop. (1911) 11,250. 

HOROLOGY, science of measuring time. See 
Clock, Time, Caubndab. 

HOROSCOPE, signs of the heavens at person’s 
birth ; in ‘ casting ’ the h. astrologers made diagram of 
12 houses, or zodiac signs. See Astrology. 

HOROWITZ, ISAIAH (c. 1666-c. 1630), Jewish 
rabbi ; author of an important religious work, Shelah. 

HORROGKS, JEREMIAH (1619-41), Eng. astron- 
omer ; first to show how moon follows Kepler’s laws, 
and to account for its irregularities ; revised Kepler’s 
Rudolphine tables ; predicted and first observed 
transit of Ksimm ; first to make tidal observations. 


HORROGKS, JOHN (1768-1804), Eng. manufac- 
turer, who developed Lancashire cotton industry. 

HORSE CHESTNUT, see Chestnut. 

HORSE FAMILY (Equidoe), the most highly 
specialised family of odd-toed, hoofed (Ungulate) 
mammals, including horses, asses, and zebras, as well as 
many extinct forms. The compact, clean-cut bodies, 
long heads and tails, and maned neo^ of the horse and 
its relatives are familiar, but there are skeletal characters 
of more importance in separating it from its nearest 
allies, the Tapirs and Rhinoceroses, and these mainly 
reside in tho teeth and limbs. The skull is very long, 
the eye-socket is a closed ring, and tho teeth number, at 
highest, 44, although the early disappearance of the first 
cheok-tootli on each leaves 42 as tho usual number. 
Tho surfacoa of the back teeth, obviouslv grinders, are 
thrown into complicated crescentic folds of hard 
enamel, with softer cement between ; and the incisors 
are prominent and chisel-shaped, with a central pit 
lined by enamel — tho ‘ mark ’ whose decrease in size 
indicates the age of its possessor. The limbs are 
furnished with one hoofed digit (the third), wliich is 
functional, but it is sometimes accompanied by the 
second and fourth, reduced to mere splint bones, or at 
any rate always fimctionless. 

Horses in a general sense are found throughout the 
world, but the various wild species are confined in ran^o 
and are found only in tho Old World, especially in Asia 
and Eastern Africa. Semi-wild forms occur in Australia 
and America, but these are the descendants of 
domesticated horses which have escaped from captivity, 
in the latter country since the Spanish conquest. In 
nature horses are gregarious, living in herds, the move- 
ments of which are dominated by an experienced 
stallion or male, the female being known as mare, and 
the young as foal ; but they are over on the watch and 
habitually move against the wind so that they may 
receive early notice of the scent of an enemy. They 
are entirely vegetarian, feeding mainly on grass, but 
also on young snoots of trees and herbage. 

To consider less generally the members of the horse 
family, all tho living species of which belong to the 
one genus Equus. 

Heading the list on account of its famih’arity and of 
its usefulness to man is the domestic Horse (E. 
caballus), representatives of which roamed the plains of 
Europe and Asia in freedom till about tho end of the 
XVl. cent., although tho horso as a domestio animal 
probably dates from prehistoric times. It is character- 
ised by a hardened lump — tho ‘ chestnut ’ — on the 
inner side of the legs above tho hock, and by tho fact 
that the hairs of tho tail grow in a tassel from its base. 
During the ages of servitude to man many varieties 
of horses have been selected and bred for special pur- 
poses. Thus perhaps most useful are the heavy cart- 
horses, distinguished by their weight of body and 
stoutness of limb, the best known being the Shire, 
Clydesdale, and Suffolk Punch. While bred for very 
necessitating cleanness and lightness 
ot limb wd body are the Endish Racers and American 
Trotters, differing in descent nrom the cart-horses, which 
are comparatively pure natives of Europe, by the 
interbreeding with such graceful African horses as the 
Arab. The characteristically small, rugged, and hardy 
ponies of the Shetlands, and the somewhat similar 
Exmoors and Dartmoors,must not be omitted, creatures 
particularly fitted for a hard life in barren regions where 
food is scanty and coarse. Last to be mentioned 
amongst domesticated horses are the semi-wild rever- 
sions of South America and Australia, for in neither 
country on its discovery did horses exist. The former 
are known locally as mustangs, bronchos, or cimarrones, 
the latter as brumbies. 

Closely related to the domestio horse are the active 
Tarfans or Wild Horses of the steppes, probably 
a decaying remnant of the original wild horses of 
Europe; and the small, shaggy, erect-maned Frb- 
JKVALBKi’s Hobsb of Central .^a. 

DLSariog markedly in their external appearenoe from 
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th0 horaea are the Aases, with long ears, tail bnshy at 
the tip and devoid of lon^ hairs at tho base^ erect mane, 
ohestnuti only on fore-umbs, and back marked with 
a longitudinal dark stripe, llie asses are fleet, active 
creatures, widely distributed on the grasff plains of 
Central Asia and North-East Africa. The Asiatic 
varieties are the large reddish Kiano (E, hemionue) 
of Tibet and Mongolia, the smaller Persian and Syrian 
05AGBR or Ghorkar (B, onoffer), and the Indian Wild 
Ass (B, indicue). The only African representative 
is the African Wild Ass {B. aeinue) of Abyssinia and the 
neighbourhood, the ancestor of the domestio ass or 
doicey. 

A particularly useful, sure-footed breed for mountain- 
ous regions is the Mule, a hybrid obtainoil by crossing 
the domestio horse and ass, but mules amongst them- 
selves produce no offspring. 

Approximating in oxtomal characters to tho asses 
are the Zbbbas, of which four or five species are dis- 
tinguished. In them, however, the solitary dorsal 
stripe of tho ass is replaced by numerous beautiful 
dark brown or black bands separated by a tawny or 
brownish yellow ground colour. In habit they re- 
semble asses, but they are confined to Africa, from 
Somaliland where the large Grevy’s Zebra {E. grcvyi) 
is found, southwards by the plains of Portuguese and 
German West Africa, inhabited by Burchell’s Zebra 
{E, burchelli)^ to the highlands of Capo Colony to which 
tho Mountain Zebra {B. zebra) is confined. Formerly 
another zebra-like creature — the Quagoa {E. quagga}— 
also roamed the plains of South Africa, but it has been 
exterminated by ruthless slaughter. 

The horse, as we know it, has been traced back to 
Pliocene times, but the remains of earlier forms have 
been discovered which seem to point to the ancestral 
line along which the modern horse developed. The 
differentiation appears to have followed these direc- 
tions : an increase in size, a reduction in the number of 
functional digits, and an increasing complexity in the 
structure of the tooth. Thus the Eocene Phenacodue, 
at tho source of the horse group, waa an animal about 
tho size of a bull-dog and had five functional toes on 
each foot ; Palccoih&rium and Anchitherium^ tho 
former from the later Eocene, the latter about the 
size of a sheep, had throe digits, and link the tapir 
group to tho horses, while in the Pliocene Ilippoiheriurnf 
as big as a donkey, the middle digit was already out- 
stan^gly developed. 

HORSE GUARDS, see Guards, The. 

HORSE, MASTER OF THE.—The title Magieter 
Equitum was applied in Rome to the lieutenant of a 
Dictator ; in modem times term signifies official who 
has charge of royal stables, equerries (minor officials 
in charge of departments), and artificers ; third officer in 
royal household. 

HORSE-FLIES, see Gad-Fues. 

HORSEMANSHIP, see Riding. 

HORSENS (56* 62' N., 9® 60' E.), town, Jutland, 
Denmark. Pop. (1911) 23,843. 

HORSE-POWER, see under Engine. 

HORSE-RADISH, Cochlearia armor aciay natural 
order Orudferoe. The root, long, cylindrical, and fleshy, 
with an enlarged upper end, is used as a condiment. 

HORSE-SHOEING, the custom of protecting 
horses* hoofs is probably coeval with domestication of 
horse; machine-made shoes have been largely used 
since Goodenough’s patent invention, 1800. 

HORSETAIL, vascular cryptogam with green stem 
end branches and brown, scale-like leaves. One 
TOneration reproduces by spores, tho next by male and 
Female cells. 

HORSHAM (61* 3' N., 0* 20' W.), town, Sussex, 
England ; has old ohurch dedicated to St. Mary ; 
site of Christ’s Hospital since 1002. Pop. (1911) 1 1,314. 

BORSLET, JOHN (1686-1732), Eng. scholar, 
scientist, and Presbyterian minister ; wrote Britannia 
Bomana, or iho Boman Andquiiiee of Britain^ etc. 

Hoanunr, johh qallgott (1817-190S), 
Eng. geoxe pi^ter s liordily oonserratire aeadoaloian. 


HORSLEY, SAMUEL (1733-1806), Eng. theo- 
logian; bp. of St. David’s (1788), Rochester (1793), 
and St. Asaph (1802) ; author of learned works and 
^mphiets defending doctrine of the Trinity against 

^^HORSMAN, EDWARD (1807-76), Eng. Liberal 
statesman ; prominent Adullamito. 

HORT, FENTON JOHN ANTHONY (1828-92), 
Anglican divine ; prof, at Cambridge, 1878 ; known 
specially for edition with Westcott of the Now Testament. 

HORTA (27* 30' N., 30* W.), town, on Fayal, 
Portiig. Azores ; fisheries. Pop. c. 7000. 

HORTEN (69* 24' N.. 10* 28' E.), port, Norway. 
Pop. (1910) 9820. 

HORTENSE (1783-1837), see Beauharnais. 

HORTENSIUS, QUINTUS, dictator to end of 
plebeian secession at Romo, 286 b.o. ; passed Ux 
Hortenaia, giving independent legislative power to vlebe. 

HORTENSIUS, QUINTUS (141-60 B.o.), Rom. 
orator ; became consul in 69 b.o. ; attained fame as 
advocate. 

HORTICULTURE, see Garden. 

HORTON, CHRISTIANA (fl. c. 1714-66), Eng. 
actress; for long a leading performer at Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. 

HORTON, ROBERT PORMAN(1865- ), pro- 
minent Eng. Congregational minister and theological 
author. 

HORTON, SAMUEL DANA (1844-96), Amer. 
bimetallist. 

HORTUS SICCUS, see Herbarium. 

HORUS, Egyptian sun-god, represented by the 
hawk ; divided Egyptian reverence with Osiris. 

HORWICH (63* 36' N.. 2* 33' W.), town, Lanca- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 16,286. 

HOSAIN (d. 680), vounger s. of the Caliph Ali by 
Fatima ; tragedy of his death is re-enacted annuaUy 
by the Shiites. 

HOSANNA, salutation of the crowd when Christ 
made His triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Mark 1 
being part of an ancient Heb. coremoniaL See Palm 
Sunday. 

HOSE, skintight foot and leg coverings, formerly 
reaching to the waist; the XV I. -cent, breeches were 
called trunk’hoee. 

HOSE A, Old Testament minor prophet. H. was 
a contemporary of Isaiah, and prophesied during reigns 
of last six kings of Israel, from Jeroboam II. to Hoshea. 
The book may be divided into two parts ; tho first 
(chaps. 1-3) relates the unfaithfulness of the pro- 
phet’s wife, which is used as a symbol of idolatry of 
nation ; and the second (chaps. 4:-14) is a series of 
accusations against Children of Israel for their wicked- 
ness, which is unsparingly denounoed. H. makes use 
of illustrations taken from domestio and rural oooupa- 
tions, such as baking, reaping, and sowing. Book is 
frequently quoted m New Testament, quotations 
occurring in tho Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the 
Apocalypse, and the Epistle to the Romana. 

Minor Prophets (vol. i.), Horton {The Century Bible); 
Driver, Introduction to Literature of Old Testament 

HOSE-PIPE, india-rubber implement for convey- 
ance of water. The fire h.-p. is covered with carefully 
woven linen cloth, made circular, without seam, and 
done by handloom for important purposes. 

HOSHANGABAD (22* 43' N., 77® 39' E.), town 
(and district), 'Central Provinces, India. Pop. c. 15,000 ; 
district has pop. c. 449,000. 

HOSHEA (slain 721), last king of Israel ; refused to 
pay tribute to Shalmenoser IV., king of Assyria, who 
attacked Israel 

HOSHIARPUB (31* 33' N., 75* 48' E.), town, 
Punjab, India ; manufaotiijros lacquer, cottons. Pop. 
c. 18,000. H. district has area of 2244 sq. miles. 
Pop. c. 990,000. 

HOSIERY, stockings (see Hosb) and garments 
similarly manufactured by knitting. Unlike weaving, 
knittine is supposed to have been a late medinv^ 
probray Sooli invention. Shawls, whsn made by 
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hand* are knitted with two long bone needles, stockings 
and other round seamless things with four steel needles ; 
one needle suffices for crochet. The stocking-frame 
was invented in 1589 by Lee, and completed ^y the 
addition of Jedediah Strutt’s invention for rib-stitch in 
1768. The warp loom was first introduced in 1775. 
Matthew Townsend introduced the latch needle in 
1858. Circular and fiat frames bv wMch seamless h. 
is obtained have been invented hy Fr., Ger., Lelg., 
Eng., and Amer. manufacturers. 

HOSIUS (d. 359), bp. of Cordova ; authoritative 
member of Council of Nicna, 325. 

HOSIUS, STANISLAUS (1604-79), Tolish car- 
dinal, who suppressed Reformation in Poland. 

HOSKINS, JOHN (d. 1664), Eng. miniature painter, 
whoso works are much sought after by collectors. 

HOSMER, HARRIET GOODHUE (1830-1908), 
remarkable Amer. sculptor. 

HOSPICE, house of shelter for pilgrims and 
travellers, usually founded and maintained by some 
religious order. 

HOSPITAL, an institution for the treatment of 
the sick and the injured. Among the ancient Egyptians 
and Greeks, who cultivated the art of healing to a 
wonderfully high degree, the sick and injured wore 
brought to the temples of the gods for treatment, and 
with the development and spread of Christianity the 
treatment of the sick retained a close connection with 
religious foundations, although it is not until the time 
of the reign of Constantino that records exist of the 
establishment of h’s by Christians. Separate hospitals 
were at an early period built for the reception of 
lepers and the insane, the first leper hospital in England 
being founded in 1118 a.d. 

Until the beginning of the XVIII. cent, the 
number of hospitals in Britain was entirely inadequate 
to the needs of the country — London, for instance, 
having practically only St. Bartholomew’s (founded 
1646) and St. Thomas’s (founded 1663) Hospitals ; 
but from that time the larger towns throughout 
Britain began to provide themselves with more or less 
adequate hospital accommodation. 

Oi the general hospitals those with a medical school 
attached rank as the best, and such hospitals have 
well-equipped special departments for the treatment 
of diseases of the eye, oar, throat and nose, skin, and 
teeth ; electrical departments, X-ray and radium 
departments, frequently medicinal baths departments, 
often wards for children and for special diseases, in 
addition to the ordinary medical and surgical wards. 

The chief hospitals in London to which medical 
schools are attached are St. Bartholomew’s H., Char- 
ing Cross H., St. George’s H., Guy’s H., King’s College 
H., London H., St. Mary’s H., Middlesex H., St. 
Thomas’s H., University College H., and West- 
minster H. The Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh (founded 
1730), with which the Edinburgh Medical School is 
connected, is the largest general hospital in Britain, 
and there are important h’s connected with the medical 
schools in Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Dundee, Dublin, and Belfast. 

These h’s are supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
and most are endowed to a greater or less extent. 
Admittance in some of them is free, under the control 
of the medical officers, to all necessitous cases ; in others 
it is necessary first to obtain a letter of introduction 
from a subscriber, except in cases of emergency when 
such a letter is not required. Some hospitals reserve 
certain wards for the reception of patients who pay 
for their accommodation. 

The term Hospital is also applied to certain schools, 
endowed (e.p. Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh) or sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions {e,g. Christ’s Hospi- 
tol, Horsham, formerly in London), and also to certain 
institutions lot pensioners (e.a. Greenwich and Chelsea 
Hospit^s). 

See Iksanztt, Mxdicine. 

HOSPITALLERS (Of do freUrup ho^pilalariorum 


BierosolymitaMTum and Ordo milUitB Sancti Johannii 
Baptisias ho&piUUU HUrosolymUani), religious mili- 
tary order. Its pre-Christian foupdation is merely 
traditlonaL The constant stream of pilgrims to Holy 
Land, from the berinning of Christian era, increased 
after the erection of Church of Holy Sepulchre by Con- 
stantine. Pope Gregory the Great, at close of VI. 
cent., founded a hospital at Jerusalem. Persians 
captured Jerusalem, 614, but Charlemagne established 
a protectorate over Holy Places, 797-99, and refounded 
Pope Gregory’s hospital, which was served by Bene- 
dictine monks from Mount of Olives. Turks captured 
Jerusalem, 1070-78, and destroyed all Christian edifices. 
Christian merchants of Amalfi obtained permission 
from Turks and established a hospital, c. 1060, again 
probably served by Benedictines ; still under invocation 
of St. Mary. A XII. -cent, book, Miracula, recounts 
a legend that Zaobarias, f. of St. John the Baptist, was 
its first high priest. This possibly led to dedication of 
hospital to St. J ohn. 

The Miracula relates that the administrator of the 
hospital, Gerard, assisted the besiegers of Jerusalem, 
1099, in First Cnisawie, and was miraculously saved 
from the sultan’s wrath. Gerard (d. 1120) was the 
true founder and first Grand Master of the later hospital, 
of which he became Institutor by papal buU, 
1113. The Cnisaders and every Western country 
bestowed lands on the hospital, and in 1113 the popo 
confirmed these grants. From the beginning it was 
pre-eminently a Fr. Order. It is still a vexed question 
whether it became a military institution and received 
rule under Gerard. Gerard was succeeded by Ray- 
mond du Puy (d. 1168-60). Mention of a Constable 
in 1126 scorns to point to military character already. 
From 1137 the Knights Hospitallers took prominent 
part in crusades. Augiistinian rule was given to the 
Order before 1153, as it was confirmed by Pope Eugenius 
III. ; threefold vow of poverty, chastity, obedience ; 
duty to be servants of the poor {fratres pauperibus 
servientes), Suocossivo regulations wore codified by 
Grand Master Pierre d’Aubusson, 1489. Friars were 
divided into three ranks : the knights, who were of noble 
birth {chevaliers de justice) or of distinguished merit 
(chevaliers de grdee)^ priests (capellani), and servants 
(servierUes armigeri), Knights in peace wore black 
robe with white cross, eight-pointed, subsequently 
known as Maltese ; in war (after 1248), red robe with 
white cross ; standard, white cross on field gules ; the 
Teutonic Order was subjected to this, 1143, and on sup- 
pression of Templars (1313) their lands wore grant^ 
to Hospitallers. 

They were forced to fly from Jerusalem, 1187 ; held 
out against Saracens at Acre till 1291 ; hold Rhodes, 
1310-1622, and became known as Knights of Rhodes ; 
Turks at last took Rhodes, 1622, and knights retired 
to Malta, granted them by Charles V., 1630. Grand 
Master Philippe de Villiers de I’lsle d’Adam strenu- 
ously continued war against Turks from the Order’s 
new home, and his successor, La Valletta, defended 
Malta in famous siege, 1665. In XVIII. cent. Order 
became merely rich aristocratic picturesque institution. 
Possessions in England were lost at Reformation ; 
possessions in France confiscated, 1792, Napoleon 
ca^tired Malta, 1708. Malta is still seat of the Order. 

Delaville Le Roulx, Lea Hosmtaliers, Milangti, 
Cartulaire ; Porter, History of the Knights of Malta. 

HOSPXTIUM, Rom. term, applied to public 
hospitality extended to strangers from a foreign state. 
H. was European name for an inn in medissval times. 

HOSPODAR, title of nilers of some Slavonic states, 
and found in states which have been subject to Slav rule. 

HOST (Lat. hostia, sacrifice), the element of bread 
in the Eucharist ; circular unleavened wafers marked 
with emblems of the Crucifixion are used in the R.C. 
Church ; these emblems were forbidden at the Reforma- 
tion. 

HOSTAGE, a person given up to an enemy as a 
security for the performance of certain articles of a 
treaty or other oonditions. On the surrender of a town. 
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yiotori and vanquished save such personal security for 
fuiiUment of terms, the h’s being later exchanged. 

H08TE, SIR WILLIAM (1780-1828), Brit, naval 
captain who took prominent part against France, 1809 
and 1811. 

HOBTIUS, Lat. poet ; author of Bellum Hislrituni 
in verse. 

HOSUR (12® 43' N., 77® 60' E.), town, Madras, 
India. Pop. c. 7000. 

HOT SPRINGS.— (1) (34® 29' N., 93® 1' W.) health- 
resort, Arkansas, U.S.A. ; thermal mineral springs ; 
site of army and navy hospital. Pop. (1910) 14,434. 
(2) (37* 69^ N., 79* 60' W.) village and health-resort, 
Virginia, U.S.A. Pop. 1761. 

HOTCHPOT, Hotchpotch. — (1) by the Statute of 
Distributions, 1670, in case any child other than the 
heir-at-law of an estate shall have any estate by settle- 
ment from the intestate, or any portion advanced, 
such estate or portion shall be brought into h.— that is, 
deducted from this ohild^s share when division is made 
of the intestate’s effects. (2) vegetable soup. 

HOTEL, see Ikh. 

H0T£L-D£-VILLE, Fr. term corresponding to 
Eng. town hall ; it usually contains barracks, prison, 
court-house, offices of local bodies, and residence of 
chief magistrate. Famous H. of Paris, burnt during 
riots of Commune, 1871, has been rebuilt. 

HOT£L-DI£U{(God-hou8e), Fr. name for important 
hoBpJals ; some, like those of Angers and Beaune, are 
of architectural interest. 

HOTHAM, SIR JOHN (d. 1646), Eng. gentleman 
of old Yorks family ; inspired Yorks resistance to 
ship-money. He and his a. held Hull for Parliament, 
and were executed for planning to give it up to the king. 

HOTHAM, WILLIAM, IsT Baron (1736-1813), 
Brit, admiral ; distinguished at St. Lucia, 1778 ; 
fought against French m Mediterranean, 1794. 

HOTHO, HEINRICH GUSTAV (1802-73). Ger. 
writer ; author of an important work on Flemish and 
Ger. painters. 

HOTI-MARDAN, Mardan (34® 10' N., 72® 6' E.), 
to’aii, Peshawar, Brit. India. Pop, 3672. 

HOTMAN, FRANCOIS (1624-90), IV. author; 
embraced Reformed religion ; undertook Huguenot 
missions to Ger. princes ; prof, of Law in various 
univ’s ; Councillor to Henry of Navarre, 1680 ; wrote 
Franco- Qallia, etc. 

HOTSPUR, see Percy, Sir Ujbnry. 

HOTTENTOTS, South African aborigines (calling 
themselves KhoikJioi, Men of Mon) ; sometimes but 
erroneously supposed to include Bushmen iq-v.). 
Their quamt language, with its ‘ click * sounds, led the 
early Dutch settlers to dub them H’s (i.c. ‘ jabberers ’). 
'JTiey were decimated and driven southwards by 
Bantu (or Kafirs) and pure H’s now number only 
from 60,000 to 100,000 ; mostly in Capo of Good Hope, 
but several thousand survive in Ger. S.W. Africa. 
They are of middle stature, have yellowish-brown 
skins, woolly hair, and are characterised by steatopygia. 
Tlieir tribes were pastoral and peaceful under patri- 
archal rule ; they usod poisoned arrows. ’I'beir folk- 
lore is described m Blook^s Reynard in South Africa, 

Stow, Native Races of South Africa, 

HOTTENTOT’S BREAD, see Ei^ephant’s' Foot. 

HOTTINGER, JOHANN HEINRICH (1620-67), 
Swiss theologian and grammarian. 

HOUBRAKEN, JACOBUS (1698-1780), much- 
admired Dutch engraver. 

HOUDENC, RAOUL DE, Houdah (fl. XII. oent.). 
Ft. trouv^rc of note. 

HOUDETOT, COMTESSE DE, I^JBABETH 
FRAHgOISB SOFHIB DE LA LlVS DE BbLLEOAKDB 

(173(^1813), wife of the Fr. general Clattde Constaeob 
C:&8AB, Count db H., of old territorial family ; she 
rejected Rousseau’s advances, preferring St. Jjambert. 

HOUDIN, ROBERT (1806-71), see CONJURINO. 

HOXn^ON, JEAN ANTOINE (1740-1828), Fr. 
sculptor t won Priar de. Rnmn (1701) ; etiulied in Italy 
for tan years ; achieved great suooees with statue of 
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St. Bruno ; later works inohidad statues of Washington, 
Oioero, and Voltaire ; and busts of Napoleon, MoU^, 
Rousseau, Ney, and D’Alembert. 

HOUPPALIZE (60® 8' N., 6® 48' E.), town, Luxem- 
burg, Belgium. Pop. 1486. 

HOUGHTON, RICHARD MONGKTON 
MILNES, IsT Baron (1809-86), Eng. poet and critic ; 
received a peerage (1863) ; pub. Poetry for the People 
(1840), PdGn Leaves (1848), and other vol’s of verse; 
also a life of Keats ; a generous patron of poets and 
authors. 

HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING (64® 61' N., 1® 29' W.), 
town, Durham, England. Pop. (1911) 9763. 

HOUND'S - TONGUE {Cyiioglossum), genus of 
plants of order Boraginacese (q.v.). Common hound’s- 
tongue {C, officinale), foimd in Britain, has small red 
flowers and downy leaves. 

HOUNSLOW (61® 28' N., 0® 22' W.), town, Middle- 
sex, England ; formerly site of priory. 11. Heath 
was a highwayman’s haunt. Pop. 12,000. 

HOUR-GLASS, see Clock. 

HOURI, name given in the Koran to the seventy- two 
beautiful women who are assigned to every * Faithful * 
as spouses on entering the M^ammadan paradise. 

HOURS, CANONICAL, special times in the day 
for devotion in Oiiholio Church, viz. Matins, Lauds, 
Prime, Teroe, Sext, None, Vespers (Evensong), and 
Compline. 

HOUSE AND HOUSING.— As most people in 
civilised communities are bom, die, and spend a great 
part of each day in a house, domestic architecture, 
sanitation, and the conditions of occupation are 
matters of the first importance. Not until the XIX. 
cent., when the changes in modem industry created 
with amazing swiftne.'is a new town population, was 
any serious at tention given to the question of housing. 
The disclosures in England in 1844, concerning the 
housing of the working class, — ^tho damp cellars, dark 
passages, vermin, lack of sanitary conveniences, 
absence of water-supply, and ill-repair, — were the 
beginning of a long senes of reports, investigations, 
and legislative enactments on housing, that have taken 
place in nearly every country in Europe and in the 
U.S.A. To-day, crowded city tenements, slum areas, 
and want of accommodation m rural districts are facts 
of common life, proclaiming that in housing much 
remains to be done. 

Heat, light, ventilation, and sanitation are the 
necessities of housing, whether rich or poor axe con- 
cerned ; but the housing question is primarily and 
essentially one of poverty. Amongst Southern nations 
and in semi-tropical and tropical countries housing is 
not so serious a matter, and hero we are only concerned 
with those lands where it demands serious attention* 

Bad housing, with its necessary accompaniment, 
overcrowding, means physical uncleanness and 
disease, want of privacy, and in many cases unavoid- 
able intercourse with criminals ; and the overcrowded 
town district is usually a centre of crime, vice, and 
epidemic sickness. lAJgislation, municipal activity, 
private onteipriso, and philanthiopy have all been at 
work to i-emedy the evil. 

In Groat Britain five Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts have been passed (in addition to earlier measures 
for sanitary reform and public health), in 1890, 1896, 
1900, 1903, and 1904. The principal Act (1890) gives 

E ower to local authorities to order the demolition of 
ouses unfit for habitation (with due compensation to 
the owner), and to erect dwellings for the working 
classes ; but while whole districts have thus been 
cleared, and a certain number of working-class 
dwellings erected, in too many places the tenants 
evicted from the condemned slum have been driven 
to overcrowd elsewhere, so far in excess of rebuilding 
has been the puUing down. At the same time there 
is not a * house famine ’ in the cities ; for, according to 
the statement of Mr. John Bums, Pres, of the Local 
Government Board, 1900, no less than 104,107 hotjses 
were ^en to let, and> 60,000 of these wore in Loiidon. 
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These houses were anoooupied beoaose the rent was 
too high for working-olass tenants ; small and cheap 
houses never stand empty in modem cities. 

Private enterprise, often inspired by philanthropy, 
has also been ro^onsible for ma^ efforts to improve 
the housing conditions in cities. The late Miss Octavia 
Hill was famous for the excellent work' her association 
did in liondon, 1864, — ^purchasing and renewing old 
house propjarty, — and in America, Philadelphia, Now 
York and Boston, can all point to Housing Reform on 
Miss Hill^s lines. Twenty years before this (1846) 
Lord Shaftesbury’s ‘Association for improving the 
Dwelling of the Industrial Classes * (which pays 4^ % 
to its shareholders) ^gan its operations. It now owns 
fourteen estates in London. The Peabody Fund (1864) 
also owns vast blocks of tenement dwellings in London. 
Similar commercial and semi- philanthropic housing 
associations exist in other cities, especially in Berlin, 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

Well-built lodging-houses for smglo men (and in far 
fewer oases for single women) have also in the last 
twenty years been replacing the ' foul old common 
lodging-houses, hotbeds in their time of crime, vice, 
and disease. The Kowton Houses, started in 1892, 
cl^rge 7d. a night, or 3s. 6d. a week, and keep up a 
high standard of decency. 

Improved and quickened methods of transit have 
made it possible for multitudes of working pecmlo to 
live outside the city and to travel daily to ana from 
their place of work, with the result that miles of mean 
streets now surround most industrial centres. But 
here steady improvements are at work. Building 
societies, co-operative societies, and Garden City 
associations all demand that houses shall be bettor 
built and be less ugly than the erections of the specula- 
tive builder of previous generations. By becoming 
shareholders in building and co-operative societies 
large numbers of workmen now own their dwellings — 
the purchase -money being borrowed on mortgage. 
In Belgium, France, and Germany the co-operative 
building companies and oo-operative loan companies 
have been particularly successful on those lines. 

The Garden (^ty movement (started by Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, 1899) promises a far better type of suburban 
dwelling for the comparatively prosperous middle-class 
person than could formerly be obtained, and its 
popularity is proved by the many fresh experiments 
made since the first garden city was planned at Letch- 
worth in Hertfordshire. But garden cities do not pro- 
vide housing accommodation at rents within the means 
of labouring people except to a very limited extent. 

In Ireland, Dy tho Act of 1906, houses in rural districts 
for workmen are erected on the demand of three 


residents by tho local authority without all tho 
delay that occurs in England, where rural housing, 
hampered by stringent building bye-laws, and want 
of legal driving power, is generally far behind town 
building. 

E. R. Dewsnup, Housing Problem in England ; 
W. Thompson, Housing Up-to-DaU; J. S. Nettleford, 
Practical Housing Reform, 

HOUSE-FLY (MttsaVfce). — With the House-Fly 
{Musca domestica) are ranked the Blue-bottles {Colli- 
p^ra), Green-bottles {lAicilia)^ and tho dreaded African 
Tse-tse Fly (Olossina). Tho eggs of Muscid fiiea are gener- 
ally laid upon dung, decaying matter, or carrion, and 
Upon this tno larvaa feed. In this way they are of some 
value as scavengers; but otherwise they cause much 
trouble. Tho House-Fly may carry germs of disease 
upon its feet or proboscis, and transfer these to human 
food ; the larvce of Blue-bottles and Green-bottles 
frequently bore into the skin of sheep, causing great 
irritation and sometimes death ; the * aorew-worm ’ 
larva of one species of Lucilia boros in the nasal cavities 
of tnan and higher animals ; and Tse-tse Flies are the 
oarriers of the organisms which oause the fatal native 
disease of sleeping siokness and the troublesome animal 
disease, nsAana; in Africa. 

BOVU OF GOASMOMB, tee PAaLXAMSHT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, see Pabijamxst. 

HOUSEBREAKING, see md&s Thxitt. 

HOUSEBtTRNING, see Abson. 

HOUSEHOLD, ROYAL. — King and queen have 
each a separate household, some of the omci^ being 
honorary, while others are paid out of Civil List. The 
greater officials go out of office with every change of 
government, and are chosen from persons of ^h rank 
in the political party which happens to be in power. 
The principal officials are the Lord Steward, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the Master of tho Horse ; there are 
also certain personal appointments made by king him- 
self, most important being Master of Household. 

HOUSEL, meaning sacrifice, obsolete Eng. name for 
Eucharist. 

HOUSE-LEEK {Sempervivum), genus of plants of 
order Oassulacea {q,v,), 

HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD (1859> ), 

Eng. poet and scholar ,* prof, of Latin, Cambridge ; 
author of A Shropshire Lad (1896). 

HOUSMAN, LAURENCE (1867- ), Eng. 

writer and artist ; first achieved celebrity as book- 
illustrator ; author of An Englishwoman's Love Leilera 
(1990), A Modem Antceua, Sabrina Warham, etc. ; also 
plays and several vol’s of verso. 

HOUSSAS, see Hausas. 

HOUSSAYE, ARSEne (1815-96), Fr. novelist 
and poet ; his novels include Les Filles d^ilve^ La 
Couronne de Bluets, etc. ; poetry. Cent et un sonnets, also 
dramas, critical and hist, works. His s. Hbnbi (1848- 
) is a historian and academician. 

HOUSTON (29® 46' N., 95® 24' W.), town, Texas, 
U.S.A. ; important railway centre ; manufactures 
machinery, railway carriages, iron goods ; has largo 
shipping trade in cotton, grain, oil. Pop. (1910) 78,800. 

HOUSTON, SAMUEL (1793-1863), Amer. soldier 
and politician ; as commandor-in -chief in Texas, he 
defeated Mexicans in 1836 ; pres, of Texas, 1836-38, 
1841-44 ; gov. of Texas, 1869-61. 

HOUWALD, CHRISTOPH ERNST, FREIHERR 
VON (1778-1846), Ger. dramatist and author ; pub. 
Romantische Akkorder, Jakob Thau, der Hofnarr, etc. ; 
also some plays. 

h6va, or Merina, the dominant tribes of Mada- 
gascar, occupying the plateau of Iroerina ,* small and 
slightly built, yeflow complexion, hair black and long ; 
converts to Christianity. 

HOVE (60® 60' N., 0® 21' W.), town, Sussex, England. 
Pop. (1911)42,173. 

HOVENDEN, THOMAS (1840-95), popular Amor, 
painter. 

HOVER-FLIES [Syrphidee), conspicuous flies, often 
with body wasp-like in colour, to bo seen resting on or 
poised over flowers in summer. 

HOW, WILLIAM WALSHAM (1823-97), Eng. 
Churchman ; bp. of Wakefield (1888) ; prominent East 
End work ; writer of hymns. 

HOWARD, old Eng. family, said to have been settled 
in Norfolk as far back as X. cent. In XV. cent. Sir 
Robert H. married tho dau. of Mowbray, Duke of Nor- 
folk, and his s., Sir J obn H., was in 1483 cr. Duke of Nor- 
folk and Earl Marshal of England, an offico hereditary in 
the family ever since. The first duke was killed at Bos- 
worth and attainted ; but his s. Thomas won battle of 
Flodden, and regained tho dukedom in 1514 ; third duke 
was unole of Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard, 
queens of Henry VIII.; his grandson and successor 
m. heiress of Arundel earldom, thus bringing that title 
to the H. family ; this duke was afterwards attainted 
and beheaded for plotting in favour of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, 1572. The fanmy regained dukedom from 
Charles II. after the Restoration. Present is 16th duke, 
and is premier duke of England. The Earls of Effing- 
ham, Suffolk, and Carlisle are of same stock. 

HOWARD, BRONSON (1842-1908), Amer. play- 
wright; among his plays are Young Mrs* Winthirop 
and Old Love LeUsirs, 

HOWARD, OATBEI^S (1521-42), jOifth queen of 
Henry VIU. t dam of Lord Edmund Howard | tm 
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Henry. 1540; ohargod with unfaithfulness, and be- 
head^ in Tower. 

HOWARD, JOHN (1726-1790), famous Eng. phil- 
anthropist ; b. in London. On being app. hi|;h sherifi 
of Bedford, he inspected the prison, and, findmg many 
abuses both there and in other Eng. gaols which he 
subsequently visited, gave himself up to seouriog refoms 
in management of prisons and prisoners. He afterwa^s 
visited tne prisons of many European countries, which 
he described, with those of England, in his Slate of 
Prieons (pub. 1777). He also carried out researches on 
the plague. 

Stoughton, Howard arid his Friends. 

HOWARD, LORD WILLIAM (1663-1640), Eng. 
antiouary ; known as ‘ Belted Will,* of Naworth Castle, 
Cumoerland ; famed for his genealogical studies. 

HOWARD OP EFFINGHAM, CHARLES, SND 
BARON (1530-1624), Eng. admiral ; Lord High 
Admiral, 1685-1619; commanded Eng. fleet against 
Armada, 1688 ; joint-commander in expedition against 
Cadiz, 1696 ; or. Earl of Northampton, 1596 ; 
ambassador to Spain, 1606. His first wife, Katharine 
Carey, according to legend, failed to deliver Essex’s 
ring to Queen Elizabeth. 

HOWARD OF EFFINGHAM, WILLIAM, 1ST 
BARON (c. 1610-73), Eng. admiral ; gov. of Calais 
(1562) ; Lord High Admiral (1663) ; raised to peerage 
(1664) ; highly esteemed for his public services under 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 

HOWARD, OLIVER OTIS (1830-1909), Amcr. 
general ; fought for union in Civil War ; distinguished 
at Fair Oaks, Antietam, Qettyaburg, Chattanooga ; served 
on Freedmen’s Bureau, 1866-74 ; established Lincoln 
Univ., Cumberland Gap, Tennessee. 

HOWARD, SIR ROBERT (1626-98), Eng. drama- 
tist ; 8. of Earl of Berkshire ; fought on king’s side in 
Civil War ; wrote The Committee (1663), a comedv, and 
collaborate with his bro. -in-law, Dryden, in The Indian 
Queen. 

HOWE, ELIAS (1819-67), Amor, inventor ; granted 
patent (1846) for the sewing-machine which bears his 
name. 

HOWE, JOHN (1630-1706), Eng. Nonconformist 
divine ; ed. Cambridge and Oxford ; app. domestic 
chaplain to Cromwell ; after 1662 became Noncon- 
formist ; wrote theoL works ; a zealous and broad- 
minded man. 

HOWE, JOSEPH (1804-73), Canadian politician ; 
had considerable share in obtaining responsible admin- 
istration for Nova Scotia ; Prime Minister, Nova 
Scotia, I860. 

HOWE, JULIA WARD (1819-1910), Amer. author 
and philanthropist ; was associated with her husband. 
Dr. S. G. Howe, in editing the Boston Commonwealth, 
and in numerous philanthropic and social reform 
movements ; wrote The Battle-hymn of the Rejmblic, 
and several vol’s of verse ; also Sex and Education, Life 
of Margaret Fuller, etc. 

HOWE, RICHARD, EARL HOWE (1726-99), 
Brit, admiral ; saw considerable service during war of 
Amer. Revolution ; as commander of Channel fleet, 
relieved Gibraltar in 1782; First Lord of Admiralty, 
1783 ; on June 1, 1794, defeated French ofl Cape 
Ushant, day of this victory being long known as 
Olorious First of June, 

HOWE, SAMUEL GRIDLEY (1801-76), Amer. 
philanthropist ; served in Gk. war of independence ; 
helped to establish Perkins Institution for blind at 
Boston ; founded school for idiots at South Boston, 
subsequently removed to Waltham ; advocated aboli- 
tion of slavery ; sanitary commissioner in Civil War. 

HOWE, WILLIAM, 6TH VISCOUNT HOWE 
(1729-1814), Brit, general; distinguished himself at 
Abraham^ s Heights, Quebec; oommander-in-ohief in 
Amer. War of Independence. 

HOWEL DDA (* the Good *) (d. 060), king of Wales 
(943) ; maintained peace and codified the laws. 

HOWELL, JAMES (d. 1660), Brit, author; 
irateUad extehsively and famed for his Royalist sym- 


pathies; wrote Dodom's Qroue, an allegory, and 
numerous other works, but chiefly noted for his 
Familiar Letters (1645-66), written in the Fleet prison. 

HOWELLS, WILLIAM DEAN (1837- ), Amer. 

novelist and critic ; famed for realistic studies of 
modern life ; The Rise of Silas Lapham, A Woman*s 
Reason, A Modem Instance, etc. ; i^o vol’s of poems 
and essays. 

HOWITT, WILLIAM (1793-1879), Eng. author; 
wrote History of Priestcraft, Rural Life in Enqland, 
Visits to Remarkable Places, etc. His wife, Mar y 
(1799-1888), wrote novels, trans. Frederica Brema and 
Hans Anderson, and was joint-author with her husband 
of The Forest Minstrel, The Ruined Abbeys and CasUes 
of Great Britain, and numerous other works. 

HOWITZER, light ordnance used in field and siege 
operations ; of 5-m. and 6-in. calibre, throwing shells 
of from 50 to 120 lb. 

HOWRAH (22® 31' N., 88® 20' E.), town. Bengal, 
India: jute, cotton. Pop. c. 160,000. District has 
area 609 sq. miles. Pop. c. 800,000. 

HOWSON, JOHN SAUL (1810-86), Anglican 
divine and theological writer : dean of Chester, 1807. 

HOWTH (63® 23' N., 6® 3' W.), town. County Dublin, 
Ireland. Pop. 1166. 

HOXTER (61® 46' N., 9® 22' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia; interesting old buildings. Pop. (1905) c. 
7700. 

HOY (68® 60' N., 3® 18' W.), mountainous island, 
Orkney, Scotland ; has celebrated Dwarfie Stone, in 
which are excavated rooms. Pop. 1216. 

HOYLAKE (63® 24' N., 3® ll' W.), town, Cheshire, 
England. Pop. (with W. Kirby, 1911) 14,029. 

HOYLAND NETHER (53® 30' N., 1® 26' W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England. Pop. (1911) 14.639. 

HOYLE, EDMOND (1672-1769), Eng. pioneer 
authority on whist ; wrote on games, and taught whist 
in London ; his Short Treatise on Whist was pub. 1742. 

HOZIER, PIERRE D% SsiONBUB DB LA GaBDB 
(1692-1660), Fr. record - searcher ; historiographer 
and genealogist of France, 1634 ; jugs d*armes, 1641 ; 
wrote Recueil Armorial dee anciennes rnaisons de 
Bretagne, etc. Several of his desoendants also became 
juges darmes. 

HRAB ANUS MAURUS MAGNENTIUS (c. 776- 
856), pupil of Alcuin, abbot of Fulda, 822-42 ; retired 
for study and devotion ; abp. of Mainz, 847 ; wrote 
commentaries on Scripture, and numerous theologioal 
and other works. 

HRADSCHIN, see Praoub. 

Hr6lfr kraki (fi. c. VI. cent.), semi-mythical 
Dan. king, celebrated in the sagas. 

HROSVITHA, Roswitha (c. 930-1000), early 
medissval dramatist ; entered Benedictine nunnery 
of Gandersheim c. 959 ; wrote religious poems, 6 dramas 
(her best works), and historical cmonicles, viz. Carmen 
de Oestis Oddonis (epic), De primordiis et fundatoribus 
cosnobii Gandersheimensis (a poem narrating the history 
of the convent). 

HSUAN-TSANG (fl. 664), Chin, writer of travels ; 
became a Buddhist monk in early life, won great repu- 
tation for learning and sancti^, and fin^y visited 
India in order to penetrate Buddhist arcana; he 
traversed vast deserts alone, and left invaluable 
e^counts of the distriots through which he passed. The 
Ind. pilgrimage was considered specially meritorious 
by the Chin. Buddhists, whose writings are an im- 
portant source for history of India. 

HUAMANGA, GVAMAKQA, see AtaOUOHO. 

BUAMBIS18, S. Amer. tribe of mixed Span, and 
Ind. descent. 

HUANACO, see Cambl Family. 

HUANCAVELICA (12® 65' E., 76® 2' W.), town, 
Peru, S. America. Pop. e. 6000 ; of dept. c. 167,840. 

HUAnuco, Guakuoo (9® 64' S., 76® 49' W.), town, 
Peru, S. America. Pop. c. 7000. 

BUARAZ (9® 16' S., 77® 23' W.), tdwn, Peru, 
S. America. Pop. 7046. 

BUARTB DS ban JVAN (1630-02), Spaa. 
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physioian ; renowned for hie writing showing the con- 
neotion between psyoholog^ and physiolo^. 

HUA8TECB, myan tribe of N, Amer. Indians. 

HUBER, JOHANN NEPOMUK (1830-79), Ger. 
theologian ; wrote, as Janus, The Pope and the Council ; 
an Old Catholic leader. 

HUBER, LUDWXQ FERDINAND (1764-1804), 
Qer. dramatist, critic, and journalist of some influence. 

HUBERT, ST. (665-728), bp. of Li6ee; feast-day, 
Nov. 3 ; patron saint of hunters. Legend says that he 
was converted bv appearance of Christ on the Cross 
above the deer’s head when shooting. 

HUBERTU8BURG (51® 17' N., 12® 56' E.), old 
castle, Saxony, Germany. Treaty of H., 17G3, ended 
Seven Years War. 

HUBLI (16® 18' N., 76® 11' E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. (1911) 60,214. 

HUBNER, EMIL (1834-1901), Ger. phUologist. who 
wrote important worlw on inscriptions. 

HCBNER, JOSEPH ALEXANDER, COUNT 
(1811-92), Austrian diplomat ; ambassador to Franco, 
1849-79 ; to Italy, 1866-67 ; wrote SixU Quint and 
other works. 

HUG, EVARISTE REGIS (1813-60), Fr. mis- 
sionary ; after an unsuccessful mission to Tibet, wrote 
Voyage dana la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine (1851- 
62), and other valuable books on those regions. 

HUCBALD (c. 840-930), Benedictine monk, author 
of the Harmonica Institutio and possibly of other works 
on music. 

HU-GHOW-PU (30® 49' N., 120® 6' E.), town, 
Cheh-kiang, China. 

HUCHOWN *OF THE HALL ROYAL,* person 
stated by Wyntoun the chronicler (XIV.-XV. cent.) to 
have written * the great gesto of Arthur,’ The Awntyrs 
of Oawain, and The Piatyl of Susan. JSco Huchown, by 
Geo. Neilson. 

HUGHTENBURG, JAN VAN (1646-1733), Dutch 
painter of battlo-soenes, 

HUCKABACK, thick linen material much used for 
face towels. 

HUCKNALL TORKARD (53® 2' N., 1® 12' W.), 
town, Nottinghamshire, England. Pop. (1911) 15,870. 

HUDDERSFIELD (53® 39' N., 1® 47' W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England ; situated in extensive coal-field ; 
centre of ‘ fancy * woollen industry ; manufactures iron 
goods, machinery ; fine public buildings and park. 
Pop. (1911) 107,825. 

HUDSON (42® 12' N., 73® 61' W.), town, New York, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures Portland cement, hosiery, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 11,417. 

HUDSON BAY (c. 60 N., 87® W.), great inland sea, 
N.E. of North America ; receives drainage of great 
part of Canada by Churchill, Nelson, Albany, and other 
rivers. Area, c. 500,000 sq. miles ; connected with 
Atlantic by Hudson Strait. A railway is being built 
to connect H. B. with the centre and west of Canada. 
Hudson Strait is open to navigation for two or three 
months in the year. 

HUDSON, GEORGE (1800-71), Eng. financier; 
called * railway king * ; promoted railway extensions in 
England ; acquired largo fortune, subsequently lost. 

HUDSON, HENRY (d. 1611), famous Brit, ex- 
plorer. In 1607 ho attempted to discover a north-east 
passage to Pacific ; m 1609 explored H. Kiver ; 
afterwards sailed to Arctic Ocean, hoping to find a 
north-west passage ; discovered H. Strait and Bay. 
On last voyage crew mutinied, and H. and others were 
oast adrift and never hoard of again. Life, by Asher 
(Hakluyt Soo.), and by E. M. Bacon. 

HUDSON RIVER (41® 60' N., 73® 58' W.), beautiful 
and important river in New York State, U.S.A. ; 
called after Henry Hudson, who first explored it (1609) ; 
risee in Adirondack Mts. ; total leng^, c. 360 miles 
(tidal, c. 160). Principal tributaries are Sacondaga, 
Mohawk, and Wallkill. About 60 miles from New York 
(at month) river passes through picturesque highlands 
into great expanse— Haverstraw and Tappan (c. 12 
miles by 41) Bays — after which a steep wall (called the 


Palisades), rising 300-600 ft. from brink of river (here 
1 or 2 miles broad and called North River), extends to 
upper part of New York. 

Bruce, The Hudson (1895) ; E. M. Bacon, The Hudson 
River from Ocean to Source. 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, joint-stock com- 
pany, founded 1670 by Prince Rupert and seventeen 
others, under charter from Charles H., for the importa- 
tion of furs and skins into Gt. Britain from N. America. 
In 1869 its exclusive rights were ceded to the Brit. 
(Sovemment for £300,000, but the trade is still con- 
tinued under certain reservations. See Willson, The 
Great Company, 1667-1871 (1900). 

hue (16® 24' N., 107® 32' E.), fortified town, Fr. 
Tndo-China ; capital of Annam ; has royal palace. 
Pop. c. 60,000. 

HUE AND GRY, old process, in Eng. law, of pur- 
suing felons with horn-blowing and shouting ; if taken, 
they were summarily dealt with ; later meaning, police 
proclamation regarding offenders, etc. 

HUEHUETENANGO (15® 30' N., 91® 41' W.), 
town, Guatemala, Cent. America. Pop. (1906) c. 
12,000. H. department baa urea of 6700 sq. miles. 
Pop. c. 120,000. 

HUELVA (37® 32' N., 6® 60' W.), frontier province, 
S.W. Spain ; area, 3913 sq. miles ; has valuable copner 
mines. Pop. (1910) 309,744. Its capital, Huelva, has 
pop. (1910) 27,700. 

HUERGAL OVERA (37® 26' N., 2® 1' W.), town, S.E. 
Spain. Pop. 16,763. 

HUESGA (42® 11' N., 0® 10' W.), province. Spain ; 
area, 6848 sq. miles ; watered by Aragon and other 
affluents of Ebro, N. occupied by Pyrenees ; produces 
wine, grain, fruit. Pop. (1910) 247,027. Its capital, 
Huesca, has a cathedral Pop. (1900) 12,600. 

HUET, PIERRE DANIEL (16.30-1721), 
scholar; student of math’s, astron., and anat. ; edit. 
Latin classics ; bp. of A v ranches, 1689, then abbot of 
Fontenay ; left valuable library. 

HUFELAND, CHRISTOPH WILHELM (1762- 
1836), Gor. physician; prof, of Med. at Jena (1793); 
principal of M^ical Coll. (1798) and prof, of Pathology 
and Therapeutics (1809) at Berlin Univ.; author of many 
medical works. 

HUFELAND, GOTTLIEB (1760-1817), Ger. jurist; 
wrote Lthrbuch dea Naturrechts and other works on 
legislat ion and political economy. 

HUG, JOHANN LEONHARD (1766-1846), Ger. 
Biblical (R.C.), Oriental, and classical scholar; prof, at 
Freiburg, 1791-1846. 

HUGGINS, SIR WILLIAM (1824-1910), Eng. 
astronomer ; pioneer in stellar spectroscopy and 
photography ; made many striking discoveries re- 
lative to origin, constittition, and condition of tho 
heavenly bodies ; list of papers in his Atlas of Re- 
preaentative Stellar Spectra. 

HUGH THE Great (d. 966), Duke of the Franks 
and Count of Paris ; founder of tho fortunes of his 
house, and father of H. Capet. 

HUGH CAPET (c. 938-96), king of Franco; 
founder of Capetian dynasty ; s. of Hugh, Count of 
Paris and Di^e of France ; elected and crowned, 
987 ; warred against Charles of Lorraine, his capture 
of whom in 991 closed tho war. 

HUGH DE PUISET (c. 1126-96), bp. of Durham 
and Earl of Northumberland ; exercised powerful 
infiucnco upon the political affairs of tho reign of 
Richard L 

HUGH OF ST. CHER (c. 1200-63), Fr. Dominioan 
priest and cardinal ; besides playing prominent part 
as a churchman, wrote theological works of interest. 

HUGH OF ST. VICTOR (c. 1079-1141), canon 
of Hamerslcben, Saxony ; had great reputation as 
mystic in XII. cent. 

HUGH, ST., OP Lincoln, or of Avalon (c. 1140- 
1200), prior of first Eng. Carthusian house at Witham 
(Somerset) ; bp. of Linooln, 1186 ; strong defender of 
rights of Church, and pious man ; not to be oonfused 
with Huon op Wells, bp. of Lincoln, or St. HuaH OP 
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LiircoLir, Christian boy traditionally crucified by 
Jews. 

HUGHES, DAVXD EDWARD (1831-1000)» Eng. 
electrician ; made fortune by invention of type- 
printing telegraph instrument, adopted everywhere; 
perfected telephone by invention of miorophone. 

HUGHES, SIR EDWARD (c. 1720>94), Brit, 
admiral; served at Porto BtUo under Vernon; com- 
mander-in-chief in East Indies, 1778-83 ; took Goreo 
from French ; promoted admiral, 1793. 

HUGHES, HUGH PRICE (1847-1902), Brit. 
Wesleyan minister; b. Carmarthen; founded 
Ut Times, 1886 ; started West London Mission, 1887 ; 
pres, of Wesleyan Conferenoo, 1898 ; famed for fear- 
less utterances in cause of social reform. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1677-1720), Eng. author ; 
chiefly known as writer of successful tragedy. The 
Siege of Damascus (1720) ; wrote for Spectator ; pro- 
duced numerous trans. in prose and verse. 

HUGHES, JOHN (1797-1864), R.C. divine; wont 
to America from Ireland, 1817 ; bp. of Now York ; keen 
OathoUc controversialist. 

HUGHES, THOMAS (XVI. cent.), Eng. drama- 
tist ; wrote The Mi^ortunes of Arthur, played before 
Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich (1588). 

HUGHES, THOMAS (1822-96), Eng. judge 
and author ; ed. Rugby and Oxford ; became a 
County Court judge ; was greatly influenced by the 
religious views of F. D. Maurice and Kingsley ; pub. 
The Manliness of Christ (1879). Ho is best known, 
however, by his famous story, Tom Brown's School- 
days (1867), and its sequel, Tom Brown at Oxford (1861). 

HUGLI, Hooohly {22^ 67' N., 88^ 19' E.). 
town, Bengal, India, on H. River ; has fine mosque 
and various educational establishments. Pop. 
29,383. H. district has area of c. 1200 sq. miles. Pop. 
1,049,282. 

HUGLI, Hooohly (21* 40' N., 87® 60' E.), most 
westerly mouth of Ganges, entering Indian Ocean, 
and that up which trade passes to Calcutta. 

HUGO, GUSTAV VON (1764-1844), Ger. jurist; 
chiefly known for his Lehrbuch tinea Zivilistischen 
Kursus (1792-1821). 

HUGO, VICTOR MARIE (1802-86), Fr. author ; 
b. at Besan9on ; travelled with his f.. General Count 
Hugo (1774-1828), through Spain and Italy during 
Napoleonic campaigns ; returned to Paris for educa- 
tion. From outset H.’s private and public life were 
troubled. Nearly all his children died in his lifetime, 
arid he lived his last, years with his grandchildren. 
H. entered Parliament after Revolution of 1848 ; be- 
came ardent Republican, and after coup d'etat of 
Dec. 2, 1861, retired to Channel Islands until 1870; 
returned to Paris, and took deep interest in politics, 
working with all his might for abolition of capital 
punishment, etc. His funeral was a magnificent one, 
and he was laid to rest in the Panthdon as perhaps the 
greatest figure in Fr. Lit. 

H. was the great leader of Romantic school of Fr. lit. 
(see under France). His poems, dramas, and romances, ! 
on every subject and in numberless forms, aroused 
an enthusiasm almost unparalleled in lit. ; through 
him the current set definitely in favour of the new 
Romantic movement ; his dramas, Hernani (1830), 
Le Roi s' amuse (1832), Imcrice Borgia (1833), etc., and 
novels, Le Dernier Jour d'un condamni (1829), Notre- 
Dame de Paris (1831), Les Misirables (1862), Les 
Travailleurs ds la Mer (1866), U Homme qui Bit (1869), 
were epoch-making and were only surpassed in great- 
ness by his lyrics. One of the ^reat features of H.’s 
writing was frequent use of mottf of oppressed virtue 
and evil fate : the hero from opening of life to close 
of story is subject of misfortunes, which are final word 
of tragical ima^ation ; he is deformed, like the bell- 
ringer of Notre^ame, or distorted, like terrible * homme 
qu% fit,* or a convict with the luck against him, like 
Jean Valjean ; he does not so much struggle against 
destiny as suffer a continuous series of attacks, and 
finally succumb. This * eternal note of sadness * is 


one of the charms of H., as of the whole sohooL Love 
of liberty, justice, glory, nature, children, are also out- 
standing features of his work ; his ‘ Parade Lost and 
Regained,* La Ligende des Siicles (1869 onwards), was 
praised by Swinburne as the greatest poem of 
XIX. cent. H.’s rhetorical effects are somewhat alien 
to the austerer age which has followed ; but he will 
always remain ono of the literary giants of the XIX. 
cent. 

Swinburne, A Study of Victor Hugo (1886); mono- 
graphs by J. P. Nichol (1892), Claretie (1902), Marzials, 
etc. 

HUGUENOTS, name given to Fr. Protestants 
who in XVI. and XVII. cent’s banded themselves 
together to secure personal liberty and religious freedom. 
Long struggle began in 1562, with massacre of number 
of H’s at Vassy by R.C. followers of the Guises, and 
towards close of same year the H’s wero defeated at 
Dreux ; two months later the murder of Duke of Guise 
by a Calvinist fanatic put an end to hostilities, and 
peace of Amboise was arranged, 1563. In 1667 war 
again broke out, and H’s wore defeated at St. Denis ; 
by Treaty of Longjumeau (1568) peace was restored 
for a short time ; but the following year saw a resump- 
tion of hostilities ; the H’s again suffering defeat at 
Jarnac, while Cond6 was murdered, 1569. Henry 
of Navarro and Coligny then beeame leaders of Prot. 
party, and in 1570 hostilities again came to an end 
by Treaty of St. Germains. 

Two years later occurred the terrible massacre of 
St. Bartliolo mew’s Eve, Aug. 24, 1572 ; the example of 
Paris was followed in other towns, and in two months 
from 20,000 to 30,000 H’s were slain in Franco. The 
remainder again took up arms and were successful 
in obtaining in 1575 numerous concessions, some of 
which wero subsequently revoked. In 1589 Henry of 
Navarre came to Fr. tlirone, and in 1598 he granted 
religious freedom by Edict of Nantes ; but after 
his death civil war recommenced and H’s wero again 
defeated. For many years, in spite of confirmation 
of Edict of Nantes, they were subjected to persecution ; 
and in 1685 the Edict was revoked, peat numbers of 
H’s fled from the country, and their church was annihi- 
lated ; revived in XVIII. cent., and after various vicissi- 
tudes finally obtained equality with rest of population 
after the Revolution. 

Browning, History of the Huguenots (1840) ; Smiles, 
History of the Huguenots (1867); and works by H. M. 
Baird. 

HUGUE8, CLOVIS (1851-1907), Fr. Socialist, 
politician and author of amusing comedies, poems, etc. 

HUICHOL, tribe of Indians of Central America. 

HUITZILOPOCHTLI, ancient Mexican war-god, 
to whom wholesale human sacrifice was made. 

HULDA, Teutonic goddess of the spindle and 
marriage. 

HULL (46® 23' N., 76® 46' W.), town, Quebec, 
Canada ; paper- and sawmills. Pop. 14,000. 

HULL, Kinoston-on-Hull (63® 46' N., 0® 20' W.), 
river-port and borough, Yorkshire, England, with 
Holy Trinity Church, St. Mary’s Lowgate (1333), town 
hall, library, theatre, nautical school, and extensive 
docks. Shipbuilding, machinery, chains, ropes, canvas, 
chemicals, tanning, sugar-rofinmg, etc. H. made free 
borough of Kingston-on-Hull by Edward I., 1299 ; 
besieged by Royalists, 1643 ; extensive trade with 
Continent, and headquarters for deep-sea fisheries. 
Pop. (1911)278,024. 

HULL (from A.-S. helan, to cover), capsule or 
chrysalis ; whole lower part of a ship. 

HULL, ISAAC (1775-1843), Amor, naval com- 
mander who took the Brit, ship Querriire, 1812. 

HULL AH, JOHN PYKE (1812-84), Eng. com- 
poser ; prof, at King’s, Queen’s, and Bedford Colleges, 
London ; strongly opposed Tonio Sol-Fa movement. 

HULME, WILLIAM (1631-91), I^anooshire man 
who founded exhibitions at Oxford with endowment 
in Manchester; the property has appreciated enor- 
mously and now supports several Manchester institu- 
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lions ; district of Manchester whore the property lies 
is called Ha 

HOLS (61* 23' N., 6® 31' E.). town, Rhine prov., 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 6868. 

HULSE, JOHN (1708-90), Eng. divine who bo- 
quoathed funds to Cambridge Univ. for four lectures 
(Hulsban Lbctuiies) to bo delivered before the univ. 
annually on the evidences of the Christian robgion. 

HUMACAO (18® 16' N., 66® 44' VV.), town, Porto 
Rico, W. Indies. Pop. 4428. 

HUMANE SOCIETY, ROYAL, established 1774 
to teach methods of resuscitating the half-drowned ; 
it maintains boats and boatmen to watch swimmers at 
many bathing-places, grants medals for rescues, and 
offers swimming prizes. 

HUMANISM, literally that which attaches primary 
importance to man, but used more spt'cifieally of 
Renai.ssance movement of XV. cent., and beginning 
of modern thought. 

HUMANITARIAN.— (1) humane; (2) denying 
divinity of Christ, while accepting God the Father; 
(3) erecting morality into a religion. 

HUMAYUN, NASR ED-DIN, MUHAMMAD 
(c. 1610-66), emperor of DeUii ; second of the Mogul 
lino, and preserved realm acquired by his f., Baber 
(g.v.), though first spent many years in fighting. 

HUMBER (53® 40' N., 0® 12' » .), est uary of Trent 
and Yorkshire Ouse, E. coast f England, between 
Yorks and Lincoln. 

HUMBERT I., Ranieri Carlo Giovanni Maria 
Febdinando Eugenio (1844-1900), king of Italy, s. of 
Victor Emmanuel II. ; suoc. 1878 ; supported Triple 
Alliance and also maintained friendly relation with 
Britain ; advocated colonisation on Red Sea littoral ; 
assassinated by anarchist Brosci. 

HUMBOLDT, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ALEX- 
ANDER, BARON VON (1769-1869), Ger. naturalist 
and eirolorer ; explored course of the Orinoco, the Andes, 
the Amazon, and Mexico. lie introduced guano 
into Europe and in 1817 delineated isothermal lines. 
Besides accounts of the natural history of the regions 
he explored he wrote works on plant di.stribution, 
laws of temperature, magnetism, volcanoes, terrestrial 
magnetism, and the igneous nature of rocks. He 
devoted much attention to climate and the conditions 
which control it. As a favourite of Frederick William III, 
of Prussia, ho could not undertake further expeditions, 
with the exception of a journey to Siberia, in liis sixtieth 
year, during which ho determined the height of the 
plateau and discovered diamonds in the gold washings 
of the Ural. In his seventy-sixth year he wrote the 
KosmoSf in which are embodied the results of his personal 
observations and his generalisations from those and his 
wide scientific knowledge. 

Lowenberg, Humboldt (trans. by Laasell). 

HUMBOLDT, KARL WILHELM VON (1767- 
1836), Ger. statesman and author of valuable philo. 
logical works ; bro. of above ; as Pru.ssian member of 
Public Instruction established Univ. of Berlin 
(1809). 

HUME, ALEXANDER (1567-1609), Soot, poet, 
author of Hymns, or Sacred Songs (1599). 

HUME, DAVID (1711-1776), Scot, historian and 
philosopher ; b. Edinburgh ; s. of a small landowner 
m Berwickshire ; studied at Edinburgh Univ., and 
became interested in speculation ; in 1739 pub. first 
two vol’s of Treatise of Human Nature, but to his 
bitter disappointment the work was a failure ; 
tried, unsuccessfully, to get chair of Moral Philosophy 
at Edinburgh, 1744 ; made librarian at Advocate’s 
Library, Edinburgh, 1761. His Philosophical Essays 
were pub. in 1748, and Political Discourses, 1761. In 
1763 H. sot to work to write the history of England. 
His qualifications and aims in writing were distinotly 
above those of his day, though by no means equal to 
those of ours. His Natural H isiory of Religion appeared 
in 1767. Ho was much honoured during the visit ho paid 
to Peris in 1763 ; app. Under-Sec. of State to the Home 
Department, 1766 ; in London, 1767-09 ; returned to 


Edinburgh ; had a furious quarrel with Rousseau ; 
latterly in much better financial oiroumstancea than 
before ; d. a muoh respected man. 

IL’s philosophy, it has been said, is more sclf-oon- 
sLstent than that of either Berkeley or Locke, and he 
has been called the typical empiricist philosopher, the 
* empiricists * being those who assert that all our 
knowledge comes from experionoe. His philosophy is 
not a completely worked out system, but several of 
his theories are important. He distinguishes only 
between impressions and ideas, the latter the outcome 
of the former, but what impressions he does not know. 
If the two are difficult to fit together, the idea is the 
manner of conceiving the impression. 'The two together 
constitute conscious experience. Space and time have 
hardly any real existence. His theory of math’s is 
sometimes thought to confiiot with nis empiricism. 
In dealing with the theory of knowledge ho says : ‘ All 
our distinct perceptions are distinct existences, and the 
mind never perceives any real connection among distinct 
existences.* His thool. was really agnostic. His 
philosophy makes empiricism as satisfactory as it can 
be made. 

H.’s hist, work was important, but his History of 
England has long boon superseded and does not survive 
to the extent, e.g., of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. In 
economics he was an opponent of the Mercantilists. 
He perceived llie connection between economics and 
sociology, and the importance of hist, treatment. He 
believed firmly in free trade. 

Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume ; 
Calderwood, David Hume; Works edit, by H. Green 
and Grose. 

HUME, JOSEPH (1777-1855), Brit, politician; 
ontorod Ind. medical service, 1797; M.P. 1812; 
advocated removal of R.C. disabilities and economy 
in government expenditure. 

HUMILIATI, Ital. religious order ; origin uncertain, 
perhaps at Rome, 1178 ; rule granted by Innocent III., 
J201, to order of priests (the third, a lay order originally, 
then also one of women) ; suppressed, 1671. 

HUMMEL, JOHANN NEPOMUK (1778-1837), 
composer and pianist ; b. Pressburg, Hungary ; brilliant 
extempore player ; best compositions pianoforte and 
chamber music. 

HUMMING-BIRD, name given to members of the 
Trochilidee on account of humming sound produced 
by their extremely rapid wing-pulsations. The 
Trochilidee, which include the smallest known birds, 
are confined to the New World, the majority ocourring 
in equatorial and subtropioaf belts, although the 
family’s range extends from Alaska to Tierra del 
Fuego. The males’ exquisitely lustrous and gorgeous 
plumage defies description, and its distribution in 
tufts, gorgets, crests, and the like, enhances its native 
Imlliance. H-b’s seldom rest, but flit tirelessly from 
blossom to blossom, feeding on honey-loving insects, 
by moans of long, tubular, forked tongues, and doubt- 
less assisting in fertilisation of the flowers visited. 
The nest is a highly finished structure, closely re- 
sembling its surroundings, being clothed with mosses 
and bchons. The males are exceedingly pugnacious, 
fighting fieroelv among themselves, and also attacking, 
with remarkable valour, any creature passing near 
the sitting hen. 

Gould, Monograph on the Trochilidae (6 vol’s, 1849). 

HUMOUR (Lat. humor, damp) had already be- 
come an Eng. word of the same equivalonco as its Lat. 
progenitor in 1382, but had then already boon applied 
to what the Schoolmen named the cardinal fluids of 
the body — blood, cholor, melancholy, and phlegm. 
The predominant h. became the means of classinca- 
tion of temperaments ; thus the word is used by Shake- 
speare and the XVII. -cent, writers of * comedies of h’s.* 
In late XVII. cent. h. appears as a term for a sense 
of broad fun. To-day, wit is an intellectual olevemesa 
which raises a smile ; it may bo unkind, unsvmpathetio. 
11. is more elemental, it is of the heart, not the inteUeot ; 
it is bom of incongruous incidents, and its product is 
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laughter. Oscar Wildo is a wit; J. M. Barrie ia a 
humorist. 

In drama wit is the province of comedy; h., of 
farce. Notable humorists are Aristophanes, Chaucer, 
Dunbar, Rabelais, Moli^re, Cervantes, Shakespeare 
^eat wit also). Swift, Stome, Addison, Fielding, 
Collett, Goldsmith, Dickons, 0. Wendell liolmos, 
Mark Twain, Max Adder, Charles Lever, Jerome K. 
Jerome, W. W. Jacobs, Stephen Leacock, 

HUMPERDINCK, ENGELBERT (1854- ), 

Ger. composer ; prof, at Berlin ; wrote Hdnsd und 
OrMf a fairy opera, music for The Miracle (1912), etc. 

HUMPHREY, LAWRENCE, HuMFRKY (c. 1627- 
90), Eng. ecclesiastic ; pres, of Magdalen Coll., 1661 ; 
promote Reformed religion ; dean of Gloucester, 1571, 
Winchester, 1680. 

HUMPHREYS, ANDREW ATKINSON (1810- 
83), Amer. milita^ engineer ; performed engineering 
services early in Civil V\^r, subsequently distinguishing 
himself in the field. 

HUMPHRY, OZIAS (1742-1810), Eng. painter, 
whose miniatures are valued by collectors. 

HUMS, see Homs. 

HUNALD, Duke of Aquitaine (from 735-46) ; 
crushed by Charles Martel and Pippin. 

HU-NAN (27* 3(y N., 111*^ 30' E.), province. 
Central China ; area, c. 83,380 sq. miles ; surface 
hilly ; lies in Yangtse-Kiang basin ; coal, tea, rice. 
Pop. (1910) 22,169,673. 

HUNDRED (A.-S. hund^ hundred ; red signifies 
computation), Eng. numeral. The h. as a division of 
the shire may have been originally the land inhabited 
by 100 families ; tradition ascribed the institution of 
the h. to Alfred the Great, but it is probably much 
older ; divisions corresponding to the h. are called 
wards in N., wapentakes in Yorks and Midlands, rape 
in Sussex, lathe in Kent. 

HUNDRED DAYS, see Fexnob (History: 1816). 

HUNDRED YEARS WAR, struggle between 
England and Franco, 1337-1463, originating in English 
claim to crown of Franco ; from 1337 to 1364 fortune 
favoured English ; then ensued a period of French 
success; after 1380 French again suffered disaster, but 
they rallied under Joan of Arc in 1429, and the English 
were expelled in 1463. See England and France 
(History). 

HUNGARY, the eastern and larger of the two 
states forming the monarchy of An.stria-Hungary 
iq.v.); situated in S.E. of (Antral Europe, and hounded 
on E. by Austria and Rumania ; W. and N. by Austria ; 
S. by Rumania, Servia, Bosnia, and Austria. Total 
area, c. 125,400 sq. miles ; only seaboard is on the 
Adriatic, and is not nuito 100 miles long, H, is 
hemmed in on N.W., N.E., and S.E. by Carpathian 
Mts., and S. by the Danube, Save, and Unna rivers. 

The kingdom of H. in its widest sense — the ‘ Realm 
of the Crown of St. Stenhen* — comprises H. proper, 
with which is included the former grand- principality 
of Transylvania and the province of Croatia-Slavonia ; 
of the toial area of the kingdom H. proper has c. 109,000 
sq. miles and Croatia-Slavonia c. 16,400 sq. miles. 

H. consists of an extensive central plain surrounded 
by high mountains — mostly belonging to the Car- 
pathians and also the Alps, separated by the Danube 
valley ; the Caroathian portion begins in the N., at 
D6veny (near Pressburg, Pozony), on left bank of 
Danube, and after running N.E. and £. turns S.E. 
and W. in great irregular circles, ending near Orsova, 
meeting the Balkan Mts. at the * Iron Gates ’ of the 
Danube; the greatest elevations reached are in the 
Tdtra Mts., in N. H. proper, in E. and S. of Transylvania 
(Transylvanian Alp^, and in E. portion of the Banat ; 
the l^hest peak is Gerlsdorf or Spitze, or Gerlachfalva 
— ^in lAtra group, and c. 8700 ft. in height. The portion 
of H. situated on right bank of Danube is fiUed by 
Alpine System — the southern outlying group of the 
Alps ; the CTOups are the Leitha Mts., the Styrian 
Mts., the Lower Hungarian Highlands — a continua- 
tion of the former and the Bakony Forest ; the latter. 


lying entirely iu Hungarian territory, extends to 
Danube, near Budapest ; the highest peak is Koros- 
hegy (c. 2320 ft.) ; ramifications of this CTOUp, lying 
toN.E., are called the Vertes group (1570 ft.) and Pilis 
group (2470 ft.). Tho Lower Hungarian Highlands 
extend between the Danube, Mur, and Lake Balaton, 
.'ind attain an altitude of c. 2200 ft. in Mesok Hills. 
The province of Croatia-Slavonia belongs mostly 
to the Karst region, and is traversed by the Dinario 
Alps. These mountain systems enclose two extensive 
plains, of which the smaller, callod the ‘Little Hun- 
garian Alfbld,’ or Presslnirg Basin, covers an area of 
c. 6000 sq. miles, and lies W. of Bakony or MAvra, which 
separates it from the Groat Hungarian Alfold, tho 
largest plain in Europe, extending over c. 37,000 sq. 
miles, and with an average height of 300 to 360 ft. Tho 
Post extends over greater part of central and S. H., 
and ia traversed by the Thoisa (Tisza), and though 
frequently barren and sandy, is rich and productive. 
H. is well provided with rivers and springs, except in 
some mountainous districts — notably the districts 
between Danube and Drave and Danube and Theiss ; 
in N. and E. rivers are common ; all rivers belong 
to the Danube watershed, except Poprad in N. and a 
few small streams flowing into the Adriat io ; tho 
Danube, the greatest river, enters H. at c. 400 ft. 
above sea- level and leaves it at c. 130 ft. ; it enters 
through a narrow defile called Porta Hungarica at 
D6v6ny (near Pressburg), and after flowing c. 685 
miles leaves at tho ‘ Iron Gatos ’ — another narrow defile. 
It forms several islands, many of remarkable size, 
inoluding the island of Schiitt, St. Andrew’s Island, 
Csopel and Margitta islands ; tho principal tributaries 
in H. are, on rig^ht, Rab, Drave, and Save; on left, 
Waag, Neutra, Gran, Eipel, Theiss, — which receives 
many tributaries, — Tomes, and Csorna, The total 
length of the Hungarian system is c. 8800 miles, of which 
about a third is navigable. 

There are two largo lakes in H., viz. Balaton, or 
Platten-Seo (the largest in S. Europe), and Forto, or 
Neusiedelor See ; there are many small lakes, and largo 
tracts of marches along banks of rivers, besides other 
marohes. There are many interesting caverns ; the 
Aggtelek or Baradla Cave, in county of Gomor, is one 
of tho largest in the world, and contains various fossil 
mammalian remains. Fonaeza Cave, in Bihar, has 
also fossil remains; other remarkable caverns are tho 
Okno and Vodi Caverns, and the ice cave at Dobsina. 

Geology. — The centre plain shows Eocene and 
Miocene Age deposits. Tho N. hills are coiinoctod with 
the Carpathians and are of Paheozoio and Mesozoio 
rocks. 

Climate is, in general, continental; the minimum 
temperature is obtained iu Jan., maximum in July ; 
rainfall is small except in mountains, and in the Car- 
pathians the winters are sovoro and last half the year. 

Literature of H. was for a long time confined to 
Lat., under tlio influence of tho Catholic clergy ; at 
the close of the XVLII. cent., however, tho natural 
language was revived, and Hungarian lit, is now in a 
healthy state ; the Magyars have no lack of dramatic 
art and excel in belles- lettros ; owing to their strong 
political character, legal and constitutional questions 
nave long been a popular subject with writers, states- 
men, and .scholars ; there are many writers on juris- 
prudence, one work. The Theory of Law and Civil 
/Society^ by Prof. Pulszky, being written in English. 

Tho Magyars have been no less successful in lit. of an 
hist, nature, especially in monographs ; these histories, 
written in early times in Latin, have of late made very 
good progress, but the tendency is to lean towards 
monograj^s with a resulting dearth of more general 
histories ; there is the same want in literary histories ; 
the monographs, however, are of an excollont standard. 
A favourite subject of study is that of aesthetics, and 
XX. -cent, writers have also made excellent progros.s in 
the departments of science proper. A notaolo feature 
is the tremendous growth of Ma^ar periodicals. 

Rosouroos. — U. has great wealth and variety of 
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mmwals ; the more important are coal, nitre> sulphur, 
alum, soda, saltpetre, gypsum, porcelain earth, Dipeolay, 
aephalt, petroleum, marble, and ores of gold, silver, 
mercury, copper, iron, lead, zinc, antimony, cobalt, and 
arsenic ; gola and silver are chiefly found in Transyl- 
vania; BMt mines are a State monopoly; and H. 
possesses a large number of cold and several hot mineral 
springs, the most important being at Budapest, Mehidia, 
and Eger. 

The cultivation of the soil is the chief industry, 
furnishing emplo 3 rmont (including forestry) to over 
65 % of tne population. Of the total area about 54 % 
is arable land, about 18 % woodland, and about 13 % 
meadowland ; the chief agricultural products are wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize (the latter being the principal 
product of Croatia-Slavonia) ; the principal fruits — 
which are imi^itant both for inland consumption and 
exportation — are apricots (Kecskemet), cherries (Kdrds). 

About a quarter of H. is occupied by forests — 
ospocially the slopes of the Carpathians ; almost a half 
are State-owned, and are chiefly oak, fir, pine, and 
beoch. Live stock has improved both in quality 
and numbers; the Magyar horse has been improved 
by Government efforts and is now largely exported; 
the Government is also interested in cattle-breeding, 
the principal breeds being native or Swiss; pigs are 
reared extensively throughout the country ; other 
rural occupations are dairy-farming, sheep-breeding, 
poultry- and boo-keeping, market-gardening, and 
horticultural pursuits. 

The principal manufacturing industries are flour- 
milling, the chief mills being at Budapest, and the flour 
forming chief export ; brewing and distilling ; the 
sugar mdustry has made rapid progress, ana other 
industries are State tobacco manufactures ; iron- 
foundries — chiefly at Budapest ; leather manufactures ; 
paper-milli (largest at Flume) ; glass and earthenware 
works; manufactures of chemicals and wooden products; 
petroleum refineries ; woollen yarns and cloth manu- 
factures, as well as establishments for knitting and 
weaving. The chief imports are cottons, woollens, 
prepared leathers, coal, clothes, furniture, linen ; and 
the chief exports are flour, wheat, oto., oxen, swine, 
eggs, wine, woods, and leathers. Trade is chiefly carried 
on with Austria and Germany ; the imports from 
Britain are mostly woollen goods, steam vessels, and 
coal ; and exports mostly flour, raw sugar, and barlev. 

The principal towns are Budapest, Szegod, Szab- 
adka, Debres, Debroezon, ZdgrAb, Tomesvdr, Hecskemdt, 
Nagyvdrad, Arad, Hodmedzo-Vasarhely, Kolozsvar. 
Among the chief watering-places are Balaton-Fured, 
on Lake Balaton Schmecks in the High Tdtra ; and 
Hercules Furds (Baths of H.), near Mehddia. On the 
Adriatic lies the port of Fiume, the only direct outlet 
by sea. 

The extent of railway lines is very considerable, 
although many parts are still reached solely by roewia ; 
there are few canals, the principal being Franz Josef 
(70 miles) ; total length of navigable rivers is c. 3100 
miles ; the only foreign river communication is furnished 
by the Danube. 

There are throe univ’s maintained by the State, 
at Budapest, Kolozsvar, and Zdgrdb ; thore are also 
numerous coU’s — industrial, technical, agricultural, 
theological, etc. Perfect equality is enjoyed among 
all legally recognised religions, viz. R.C. (over 60 %), 
Gk., Evangelical, and Jewish, as well as others. 

H. is peopled by numerous distinct races, speaking 
different languages ; the dominant race is the Magyar 
or Hungarian. Numbers are; (1910) Hungarians, 
10,060,675; Rumanians, 2,949,032; Germans, 2,037,436; 
Slovaks, 1,967,970; Croatians, 1,833,162; Servians, 
1,106,471 ; Ruthenians, 475,587. Total pop. (1910) 
20,886,487. 

For Histoby, see Austria-Hunoaby. 

Aiden, H. of To-day (1909); BoviU, H. and the 
Hunfforiana (1908); Stokes, Hungary (1909); RiedI, 

A History of Hungarian Lit. (1906). 

BUHOER ARD THIR6T. eensatioofl which load 


animals to eat and drink ; whether they are experienced 
by plants still remains a mystery, nor are they always 
a faithful index of need for nourishment. 

HUNGERFORD (61® 26' N., I* 30' W.), town, 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, England Pop. (1911) 9009. 

HUNGERFORD, WALTER, BARON HUNGER- 
FORD (d. 1449), Eng. soldier ; fought at Agincourt, 
His desoendant, Sm Edwabd, fought for Parliament 
in Civil War. 

hUNINGEN (47® 37' N., 7® 32' B.), town, Alsace, 
Germany. Pop, 3304. 

HUNNERIC (d. 484), king of Vandals of Africa. 

HUNS, Mongolian race who invaded Europe in 
IV. cent. A.D. They waged war with the Goths then 
inhabiting Central Europe, and drove them S. into 
Spain, Italy, and Balkan Peninsula, thus indirectly 
causing destruction of Rom. Empire. Under Attila 
(q.v.) they founded a large empire, which after his 
death was disintegrated. All trace of thorn in Europe 
has now been lost, although at one time they reached 
as far W. as Gaul Probably akin to the White ll's 
who invaded Persia in V. cent, 

HUNSDON, BARONY OF, granted in 1669 to 
Henry Cabby (c. 1624-96), nephew of Anno Boleyn, 
a brave soldier and favourite of Queoii Elizabeth. 
His 8. and heir, George (1547-1603), 2nd baron, 
received various royal grants ; his nephew, Henby, 
4th baron, was cr. Earl of Dover in 1628. The barony 
became extinct in 1766. 

HUNSTANTON (62® 57' N., 0® 30' E.), town, 
Norfolk, England. Pop. (1911) 2610. 

HUNT, ALFRED WILLIAM (1830-96), Eng. 
landscape painter ; praised by Ruskin. 

HUNT, HENRY (1773-1835), Eng. radical politi- 
cian ; famous as * Orator Hunt ’ ; associated with tho 
risings occasioned by distress resulting from Napoleonic 
wars. 

HUNT, HENRY JACKSON (1819-89), U.S.A. 
army officer ; distinguished himself as chief of artillery 
in the Civil War. 

HUNT, JAMES HENRY LEIGH (1784-1869), 
Eng. poet and essayist ; b. Southgate ; ed. Christ’s 
Hospital ; became clerk in War Omco ; subsequently 
editor of The Examiner (1808), a Radical newspaper, 
founded by his bro. ; was fined and imprisoned (1813) 
for two years for publishing an uncomplimentary truth 
about the Prince Regent ; pub. his best-known poem. 
The Story of Rimini (1816). Amongst other joumahstio 
ventures may be mentioned the starting of The Indicator 
(1818), The Companion (1828), The Tatler (1830), and 
Leigh Hunt's Tendon Journal (1834). Amongst his 
original works may bo named Lord Byron and hu Con- 
temporaries (1828), Collected Poems (1832), A Legend of 
Florence (drama), Sir Ralph Esher (novel). Imagination 
and Fancy, Wit and Humour, The Town, Men, Women, 
and Books, etc. His Autobiography was pub. 1850. H. 
was intimately associated with Keats, Byron, and other 
poets of the day. His own verso is now little read, and 
nig fame rests chiefly upon his gonial essays. 

Monkhouse, Li/c (1893). 

HUNT, WILLIAM HENRY (1790-1864), Eng. 
genre painter, whose water-colours show perfection of 
colour and technique. 

HUNT, WILLIAM HOLMAN (1827-1910), Eng. 
artist ; b. London ; turned from commerce to art ; 
formed friendship with Millais, and became one of 
founders of Pre-R^haolito Brotherhood. His earlier 

S ictures dealt chiefly with hist, subjects, but he later 
ovoted himself to painting Biblical and allegorical 
pictures, and became recognised as the greatest of 
modem religious artists. His The Light of the World is 
at Keble Coll., Oxford, The Hireling Sh^herd and The 
Shadow of Death at Manchester, The Triumph of the 
Innocents at Liverpool. 

Mary Coleridge, Holman Hunt (Masterpieces in Colour 
Series). 

HUNT, WILLIAM MORRIS (1824-79), Amor, 
painter who helped to found Amer. impressionist school. 
HUNTER, JOHN (1728-93), Soot, surgeon, ana- 
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tottist, and ph^iologist ; b. (Feb. 18) at Long Calder- 
wood, East Kilbride, Lanarkshire, the youngest of ten 
children. H. had but little sohooling ; m 1748 he be< 
came assistant in his bro. William’s &8eoting-room in 
London; later took charge of his bro.’s pracuoal class, 
and attended Cheselden’s lectures at Chelsea Hospital ; 
a surgeon’s pupU at St. Bartholomew’s (1751); sur- 
g^n’s pupil (1764) and house-surgeon (1766) at St. 
George’s Hospital; staff-surgeon in the army (1760), 
serving in the Bello Isle and Portugal expeditions; 
retiredi (1768) on half -pay, and oommenood to practise 
as a surgeon in London, teaching, in addition, anat. and 
operative surgery. H. was elected F.R.S. (1767), ob- 
tained post 01 surgeon to St. George’s Hospital (1768), 
and began to take pupils, one of the first being Edward 
Jenner {q.v.). His reputation as a surgeon was now 
greatly increasing ; app. surgoon-ext raordinary to 
the king (1776) ; built a museum and lecture-rooms 
for himself (1783-85); app. dcputy-surgoon-general 
to the army (1786); surgeon -general and inspector- 
general of hospitals (1790) ; awarded the Royal 
Society’s Copley medal (1787), and, on Pott’s dotith 
(1788) became acknowledged head of surgical 

E rofession in England ; d. suddenly on Oct. 16, 1703. 

a 1869 his remains were transferred to Westminster 
Abbey. His museum of over 10,600 specimens was 
purchased by the nation for £16,000, the custody being 
accepted by the Corporation (afterwards Royal (Jollego) 
of Surgeons. H.’s works include, in addition to scientific 
papers on many varied subjects, Natural History of 
the Human Teetht Venereal Disease^ Observations on 
Certain Parts of ti/e Animal Economy ^ and, his most im- 
portant work. Treatise on the Blood, Inflammation and 
OunsJiot Wounds, His most famous operation was the 
ligature of the femoral artery in the thigh for the cure of 
popliteal aneurism. He is one of the founders of path- 
ology, and it was during his lifetime that surgery was 
raised from the art of the barber-surgeon to the dignity 
of a science. 

Stephen Paget, Life (1897). 

HUNTER, ROBERT MERCER TALIAFERRO 


(1809-87), Amer. statesman; Sec. of State for the Con- 
federacy in the Civil War. 

HUNTER, SIR WILLIAM WILSON (1840-1900), 
Brit, writer ; superintended statistical survey of India, 
epitomised in Imperial Oazeteer of India ; wrote The 
Indian Empire, etc. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM (1718-83), Soot, physician 
and anatomist ; elder bro. of John Hunter (g.v.) ; ed. at 
Glasgow Univ., went to London, and commenced to 
lecture on operative surgery (1746), afterwards includ- 
ing a oourso on anat,, m addition to practising as a 
surgeon. He gave up surgery for obstetrics, being app. 
surgeon-accoucheur at Middlesex Hospital (1748) and 
at Brit. Lying-in Hospital (1749). He built a house, 
with lecture-room, dissecting-rooms, and museum, in 
Great Windmill Street, where he carried on his teaching 
and lecturing work ; eventually left fine colieotion of 
specimens and library to Glasgow Univ. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (1844-98), 
prominent Soot, writer on law, especially Rom. law. 

HUNTING is a sport of the highest antiquity ; 
depictions of wild beasts with hunters in pursuit are 
found on Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures. Hounds 
were in common use, while even lions were trained to 
follow game. The Greeks hunted big game on horse- 
back or by tr^ping, and were particularly fond of haro- 
hunting (see Xenophon’s Cynegetious). 

In medieval times the stag was extensively hunted 
by kings and nobles, and stringent forest-laws wore 
passed by William I. and other rulers. It is still 
practised in Devonshire ; powerful hounds are employed 
to track down quarry. Fox-hunting {q,v.) is found 
in most Elnglish-speaking lands. Otter-hunting is 
practised on foot with otter hounds ; hunters are 
armed with spear. Beales are employed in hare- 
hunting, which is quite different from coursing ; owing 
to the timidity of the quarry, this Is a sport whioh 
neeeesiUtes quietness. 


Big-game hunting is a sport which, owing to its 
expense, can be followed by comparatively few. 

HUNTINGDON.--<l) (62* 20^N., 0* ir W.) county 
town, Huntingdonshire, England, on Ouse; has XIII.- 
oent. grammar school and interesting churches ; birth- 
place of Oliver Cromwell. Pop. (1911) 4003. (2) (40* 
32' N., 78® 3' W.) town, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Pop. 
(1910) 6861. 

HUNTINGDON, EARLDOM OP.— George, Baron 
Hastings (d. 1645), was a favourite of Henry VIII., 
by whom ho was cr. Earl of H. (1,529); helped to 
put down Pilgrimage of Grace. Henry, 3rd earl, was 
at one time charged with custody of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

HUNTINGDON, SELINA HASTINGS, COUN- 
TESS OP (1707-91), Eng. religious worker; sup- 
porter of Methodism ; founded chapels where Eng. 
Church liturgy was used, but her movement severed 
itself from Church of England, 1799; her Connexion 
still exists. See Countess of U, and her Circle, by Tytlor. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE (62® 29' N., 0° 16' W.), 
midland county, England, bounded N. and W. by North- 
ampton, S.W. by Bedford, E. by Cambridge. Surface 
mostly level, with slight risings in S.E. In N.E. is 
fen-district called Bedford Level. Chief towns, Hunt- 
ingdon (capital), St. Ives, and Godmonchester. Principal 
rivers are None and Ouse. Chiefly agricultural county ; 
much pasture-land ; wheat chief gram grown ; market- 
gardening and fruit-growing, brewing, tanning, iron- 
founding, and manufactures of paper and parchment. 
Among places of interest are abbeys of Ramsey and 
Sawtry; priories at St. Ives and St. Neots; churches 
at Hartford, Old Fletton, Ramsey, and Alwalton; 
remains of palace at Buckden ; ancient castles of 
Kimbolton and Huntingdon, and Hinchingbrook 
House, seat of Cromwell family. Pop. (1911) 56,600. 

HUNTINGTON.— (1) (40‘*^52' N., 85® 25' W.) town, 
Indiana, U.8.A. Pop. (1910) 10,272. (2) (40® 63' N., 
73® 27' W.) town, Long Island, Now York, U.S.A. ; 
shipbuilding. Pop. (1910) 12,004. (3) (38® 30' N., 
82® 26' W.) town, W. Virgbiia, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 31,161. 

HUNTINGTON, DANIEL (1816-1906), Amer. 
painter, who executed portraits of several prominent 
people, and was pres, of the National Academy. 

HUNTINGTOWER AND RUTHENVENPIELD 
(66° 24' N., 3® 27' \V.), village, Perthshire, Scotland; 
site of H. Castle, where Raid of Ruthven took place, 
1682. 

HUNTLY (67° 27' N., 2° 47' W.), town, Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1911) 4229. 

HUNTLY, EARLDOM AND MARQUIS ATE 
OF, titles held by Gordons since 1449 and 1599 respec- 
tively ; George Gordon, 1st marquess (1662-1626), 
conspired against James I. His s., the 2nd marquess, 
fought for Charles I. in Civil War, and was executed, 
1649. Fourth marquess raised to duoal rank as Duke 
of Gordon, 1684. 

HUNTSVILLE (34® 46® N., 86® 40' W,), town, 
Alabama, U.S.A. ; cotton factories. Pop. (1910) 
7611. 

HUNYADI, JANOS (c. 1387-1456), Hungarian 
soldier and politician ; instrumental in obtaining 
AVladislaus of Poland’s election as king of Hungary ; 
subsequently conducted war against Turks, whom he 
defeated at Hermanstadt and near Iron Gates of 
Danube, 1442 ; be was defeated at Varna in 1444, 
when the king was slain ; during heir’s minority H. 
acted ae regent ; in 1448 he was defeated by Turks at 
Kosaovo, and in 1466, with support of Giovanni da 
Capistrano, he aooomplished relief of Belgrade ; d. in 
following month. 

HUNYADI, lASZLG (1433-67), Hungarian states- 
man ; executed through plots of lus enemies ; eldest s. 
of the great Jdnos. 

HUNZA (36® 22' N., 74* 60' fi.) and NAGAR 
(36* 6' N., 74* 60' E.), towns and small states, Kashmir, 
Brit. India. 

BUON OF BORDEAUX, a boro of Charlemagne 
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oyole of Fr. romanoes, 11., Duke of Guienne, being one 
of Charlem ague’s paladin.s. 

HU-PEH (c, 31® N., 113® E.), province, Central 
China ; area, c. 71,410 sq. miles. Pop. ( 1010) 35,280,685. 

HUPFELD, HERMANN (1796-1866), Ger. writer 
on Bible sources and Hebrew antiquities. 

HURD, RICHARD (1720-1808), Eng. eccloaiastio 
and author ; bp. successively of Lichfield and Wor- 
cester ; declined primacy ; pub. LeUera on Chivalry 
and Romancet Disserlaticna on Poetry, An Introduction 
to the Prophecies, etc. 

HURL8TONE, FREDERICK YEATES (1800- 
69), Eng. hist, and portrait painter. 

HURON (45® N., 82® 30' W.), one of great N. 
American lakes, between Michigan state and Ontario ; 
connected with Lakes Superior, Michigan, and Erie by 
St. Mary River, Maokinao Strait, and St. Clair River 
respectively. 

HURONS, members of tril )0 of N. Amer. Indians, 
who inhabited shores of Lake 11., but were early 
exterminated. 

HURRICANE, violent storm, with rain, thunder, 
and lightning, common in West Indies and other places 
during autumn months. 

HURRY, SIR JOHN (d. 1G50), Eng. military 
leader; served with distinction in Civil War, but 
frequently changed sides ; beheaded at Edinburgh. 

HURST, JOHN FLETCHER (1834-1003), Amer. 
Methodist Episcopal bp., and author of several books 
on ecclesiastical history. 

HURSTMONCEAUX (50° 52' N., 0® 20' E.), 
village, Sussex, England ; ruined XV. -cent, castle. 

HUSBAND, originally the owner of the bouse 
(A.-S. hue), with feminine ‘ housewife ’ (A.-S. hdswij) ; 
general idea of a caretaker developed from this 
meaning. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, LEGAL RELATIONS 

OF, see Marriage, Divorce, Evidence. 

HUSHI, Rumanian Husi (40® 45' N., 28® 11' E.), , 
town, Moldavia, Rumania; bp.’s see; produces wine; i 
Treaty of Pruth signed here, 1711. Pojk 15,000. 

HUSKISSON, WILLIAM (1770-1830), Brit, 
financier and politician ; Sec. of Treasury, 1804 ; pres.. 
Board of Trade, 1823 ; Colonial Sec., 1827. Advo- 
cated free trade, and secured reduction of import 
duties. 

HUBS, JOHN (c. 1373-1415), Bohemian religious 
leader, of peasant family ; studied at Prague iTniv., 
where he lectured, becoming rector of Bethlehem 
chapel, 1402. H. studied WycIilTe’s writings, and 
gradually adopted unorthodox views; proceedings taken 
against him, 1408 ; forbidden to preach or perform 
priestly duties ; elected rector of Univ., 1409, out this 
led to further proceedings against him ; excommuni- 
cated, 1410, and writings burnt; after further troubles 
oblig^ to loavo Prague in 1412, and wrote De Ecclesia, 
In 1414 ho wont to the general council at Constance to 
defend his views, being granted a safe conduct from 
King Sigisraund ; after lengthy trial condemned 
July 6, 1415, and, refusing to recant, burnt. Continu- 
ing the work of Wycliffo, H. helped to prepare the way 
for the Reformation. 

Count Liitzow, Life and Times of John Iluss (1909). 

HUSSAR, name originally given in 1468 to Hun- 
garian light cavalry soldiers ; name means ‘ twenty,* 
since one man in twenty was chosen for service. 

HUSSITES, religious party in Bohemia, named 
from John Hiiss (g.v.), soon after whoso death they 
arose. The special conditions of Bohemia aided them ; 
the avarice and corruption of its priests was iufamou.s, 
and the Slav peasantry disliked Ger. domination. The 
H’s split into two groups — the Utraqui8is{ox Calixtinefi), 
those whose main claim was communion in both kinds, 
and the Taboritea, who were extreme. Continual fighting 
took place between these two, and also with Ger. troops. 
As it seemed impossible to crush thorn, a treaty was 
signed by the H’s, Rom. delegates, and King Sigismund, 
the main clause of whioh allowed oommunioo in both 
kinds. This concession continued till 1620. The H’s 
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were mostly absorbed in Protestantism at the Refor« 
mation. 

Count Liitzow, Bohemia : an Historical Sketch, 

HUSTING, Early Eng. court, of which traces are 
found in the old Danelagh {q,v,) ; it survived as the 
county court of London city, and gave its name to 
election platforms. 

HUSUM (64® 29' N., 9® 3' E.), seaport town, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Germany ; largo cattle markets ; 
oyster fisheries. Pop. (1910) 9429. 

HUTCHESON, FRANCIS (1694-1746), Brit, theo- 
logian and metaphysician ; b. N. of Ireland ; ed. Glasgow 
Univ., 1710-16 ; became minister of a dissenting congre- 
gation in Dublin, and estabHshed a school ; though a 
dissenter, he was on good terms with the bp’s of the 
Irish Church ; in 1729 became prof, of Moral Pnilosophy 
at Glasgow ; many Eng. and Irish dissenters came to 
study under him. His writings deal with metaphysics, 
logic, and ethics, of which the last are beat known. H. 
hmd man has a number of senses — consciousness, sense 
of beauty, a public sense, a moral sense, sense of the 
ridiculous, etc., of which the * moral sense * is funda- 
mental. His philosophy follows Locke in many points 
(not in all), and is in opposition to Hobbes. 

Scott, Francis Hutcheson ; Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory. 

HUTCHINSON (38® V N., 98® W.), city, Kansas, 
U.S.A., on Arkansas; salt-works. Pop. (1910) 16,364. 

HUTCHINSON, ANNE (1600-43), religious 
fanatic ; b. in England ; m. and emigrated to America, 
1634 ; caused a schism in Boston congregation and was 
excommunicated. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1015-04), Eng. soldier; 
colonel in parlLimonfary army in Civil War and died 
in prison. 

lAje, by his wife, Luev H. 

HUTCHINSON, JOHN (1674-1737), Eng. thoo- 
Ionian, who made si al wart stand against the march of 
science ; oharaoterislio t reatise was Glory or Gravity, 

HUTCHINSON, SIR JONATHAN (1828-1913), 
Eng. surgeon ; prof, of Suigeiy and Pathology at Royal 
Coll, of Surgeons (1877*82); pros. Royal Coll, of 
Surgeons (1880) ; founder of the London Postgraduate 
School of Med. ; made important researches in difieroiit 
branches of med., particularly ref^arding leprosy, and on 
whioh he became the greatest living authority ; author 
of numerous works on medical subjects. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS (1711-80), Brit. gov. 
of Massachusetts ; constrained to order Brit, troops 
from Boston, 1770; Loyalist gov. of Massachusetts, 
1771-74, though not in sympathy with government 
actions ; superseded by Gage. 

HUTTEN, PHILIPP VON (c. 1511-46), Ger. 
adventurer whoso Venezuelan discoveries were turned 
to profit of Spain. 

HUTTEN, ULRICH VON (1488-1623), Gor. 
humanist and reformer ; first trained as monk, but 
left ill disgust ; from 1604 15 wandered about Ger- 
many and Italy ; author (in part) of famous Epistolce 
Obscurorurn Virorum\ attacked Papacy and quarrelled 
with Erasmus, but was received by Zwingli ; a 
passionately sincere reformer, but a man of dissolute 
life, headstrong, and lacking in self-control ; wrote 
much in liatiii and Gorman. 

HUTTER, LEONHARD (1663-1616), Ger. religious 
controversialist, called the second Luther. 

HUTTON, CHARLES (1737-1823), Eng. matho- 
raatioian, taught at Newcastle till 1773 ; then prof, 
of Mathematics at Woolwich. Pub. Mathematical 
Tables (1785), Mathematical and Philosophical Diction^ 
ary (1795-96), Course of Mathemaiics (1798 and 1811). 

HUTTON, JAMES (1726-97), Scot, geologist; ed. 
Edinburgh High School and Univ. ; abandoned study 
of law for that of medioine ; took M.D. (London) 1749, 
and after some little time abandoned the profession 
and took up agrioullure ; began study of geology as 
hobby and put forward theory that geology is not 
cosmogony ; studied also atmospherio changes and 
sevoral branohes of physios. 
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BUTTON, mCBABD BOLT (1826-97), Eng. 
mjsoellaneous prose writer and edit. ; joint-edit, of the 
National Beviewt 1855-65, and of the Spectator, 1861 
onwards. 

HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY (182&-95), one of the 
greatest of Eng. zoologists and biologists ; b. at Ealing 
m 1825; app. assistant - surgeon on H.M.S. Rattle- 
make. During the four years* cruise in Australian 
seas, he studied the delicate surface fauna of the ocean. 
The result was the forsaking of medical for biological 
science. From 1854 till he retired in 1885, H. was 
p^sontologist and lecturer on Natural History at the 
Koval School of Mines. 

Keen as he was on scientifio research, H.*s mind was 
essentially practical, and he laboured strenuously in 
popular lectures and ‘ Lay Sermons ’ to make abstruse 
science — the Evolution Theory of Darwin in particular 
—clear to the people. He was a member of the Fisheries 
Commission and of the London School Board ; he 
waa a constant critic of political and social progress, 
and a bitter opponent of all narrowness of thought. 
More than any of his predecessors, he made the study 
of zoo. in the univ’s a practical training instead of an 
accumulation of hearsay information. 

From examining the anatomy and relationships 
of Medusfls, he wandered to Vertebrate Anat., where 
he discussed the structure and origin of the skull, the 
oharacters of fossil Ganoid Fishes, and the systematic 
arrangement of Birds. Besides his printed lectures 
and essays, ho wrote many masterly general works, 
e.g. Man's Place in Nature (1863), Lessons in Ele- 
mentary Physiology (1866), Anat. of the Invertebrates 
(1870), and The Crayfish (1881). 

Life and Letters^ by his a. Leonard (1900), Mitchell 
(1900), Davis (1907), Clodd (1902). 

HUY, Flemish Hoby (60® 32' N., 6® 16' E,), town, 
on Meuse, Belgium ; distilleries ; paper-mills. Pop. 
14,600. 

HUYGENS, CHRISTIAN (1629-96), Dutch 
mathematician; studied civil law at Leyden, Breda, 
and Paris ; investigated oscillations of pendulum and 
was first to show Saturn’s ring surrounds planet ; 
measured its inclination to ecliptic ; was founder of 
undulatory theory of light ; in TraiU de la lumiire 
(1690) gave explanation of reflection and refraction, 
also accounted for double refraction in uniaxal crystals. 
Discovered polarisation of light. Work unrecognised 
for many years. 

HUYGENS, SIR GONSTANTIJN (1596-1687), 
Dutch poet and statesman; best works are Batara 
Tempe, Dagwerck (a didactic poem), and Oogentroosi 
(a consolatory poem). H. accomplished many import- 
ant diplomatic missions. 

HUYSMANS, CORNELIS, THE YouNOER (1648- 
1727), Dutch landscape painter of luxuriant Ital. stylo. 

HOTSMANS, JORIS KARL (1848-1907), Fr. 
novelist, whose realism is mixture of Zola with Mau- 
passant, without the latter’s polish ; later works are 
psychological studios of religious experiences. 

HUYSUM, JAN VAN (1682-1749), Dutch painter 
of wonderful vases of fruit, flowers, butterflies, etc. ; 
considered master of this kind of painting. 

HWANG-HO, see Hoxnq-ho. 

HWEN-TSANG, Hsuan-Tsanq (q.v.). 

HYACINTH, a genus of monocotylodonous plants ; 
natural order, Liliacece. ITio hyacinth, Hyacinthus 
orientalis, is a perennial herb with a bulb. Foliage- 
leaves are long, narrow, parallel-veined, with sheathing 
bases. A bare stem terminates in a raceme of pendu- 
lous brightly coloured flowers in the axils of bracts; 
three petaloid sepals and three petals form a single 
tube with six free segments. 

HYACINTH, Jacinth, red stone used by ancients 
as ornament ; variety of Zircon {q.v.). 

HYACINTHUS (classioal myth.), beautiful youth 
slain accidentally by Apollo ; from his blood grew 
Gk. hyacinth (clearly not our flower of that name), 
inscribed with exclamation of woe, * Ai 1 * Great Spartan 
midsummer festival, the Hyacinthia* 


HYADES, in Qk. myth., seven maidens who 
watched over Dionysus ; changed by Zeus into stars 
and placed in constellation Taurus. 

HYENAS (Hyjbnidjb), a family of oamivores 
comprising seventeen species and races, confined to the 
tropical and sub- tropical areas of the Old World. 
Remains of the Cave-lly»na have been found in Britain. 

Hit ALONEMA, see under Sponobs. 

ETYBLA MAJOR (Megara Hyblcea), ancient city, 
Sicily, site uncertain. 

HYBLA MINOR (mod. Paterno) (37® 32' N., 14® 63' 
E.), ancient city, Sicily, on S. slope of Mt. Etna. 

HYBRIDS. — One of the chief causes of the separa- 
tion of species of animals and plants has been the fact 
that members of a species are fertile amongst them- 
selves, but are not fertile with members of another 
species. This rule is not universal, however, for 
occasionally species are found which interbreed with 
other species, the progeny of such a union being known 
as hybrids, and the phenomenon as hybridism. But 
it must be remembered that where hybridism occurs 
the species concerned are closely related, for while a 
Hare and a Rabbit may interbreed occasionally, it is 
absurd to think of either breeding with a Porcupine, 
although distantly related in the same natural order 
of Mammals. Another general fact is that hybrids 
are seldom fertile amongst themselves, although there 
is no apparent reason wny this should be so. Mules — 
the offspring of horses and asses — are infertile with 
each other, but sometimes produce youi^ when mated 
again with the pure parental forms. In the animal 
world hybrids seem to occur in nature not infrequently 
amongst deer, j game-birds, ducks, and fishes, e.g. 
Roach mating with Bream or Rudd, and Carp with 
Tench or Bream. And artificial hybrids among these 
and many others, such as the species of such lowly 
creatures as Sea Urchins, are not uncommon. In the 
vegetable world the artificial crossing or hybridising 
of species of plants has led to many new forms. It is 
unfortunate, for clearness’ sake, that the word * hybrid * 
is used for the progeny not only of two species, but also 
of two varieties of one species, when the word * mongrel * 
would have indicated the latter class more distinctly. 
Varietal mongrels or hybrids are so much under man’s 
control and have given rise to so many useful breeds, 
that they are of the utmost importance. A few are 
mentioned in the article on Mbndrlism. 

HYDASPES, river Jheltjm {q.v.). 

HYDE (63® 27' N., 2® 5' W.), town, Cheshire, Eng- 
land ; cotton manufactures ; coal mines. Pop. (1911) 
33,444. 

HYDE, Eng. family ; held Clarendon and Rochester 
earldoms, XV II. -XV III. cent’s. Sir Nicholas (d. 
1631), chief justice ; Sib Laurbnob, attornoy-gen. to 
Anno, James L’s wife. 

HYDE DE NEUVILLE, JEAN GUILLAUME, 
BARON (1776-1857), Fr. diplomat; ambassador to 
U.S., 1816; Portugal, 1823; Marine Minister, 1828. 

HYDE, EDWARD, see Clarbndon, Earl of. 

HYDE, THOMAS (1636-1703), Eng. Oriental 
scholar and pioneer in study of Persian antiquities. 

HYDE PARK (42® 16' N., 71® 8' W.), town, Massa- 
chussetts, U.S.A. ; machinery, cotton. Pop. (1910) 
16,607. 

HYDER ALl, Haidar Au (c. 1722-82), famous 
soldier; native of India, who became Maharajah of 
Mysore ; conquered Ctilicut and other native states ; 
formed alliance with French, and took Aroot in 1769 ; 
defeated in several engagements by Sir Eyre Coote, 1781. 

HYDERABAD, Haiparabad ( 17® 60 ’ N., 78® 40' E.), 
principal native state in India, lying between pro- 
vinces of Madras and Bombay in the Deccan; area, 
c. 82,700 sq. miles; capital, Hyderabad. Country 
fertile, but badly cultivated. Tableland traversed by 
the Godavari in N., and Kistna in S. ; climate healthy ; 
chief products are rice, wheat, maize, cotton, etc. 
Nizam and State are Muhammadan ; otherwise 
mostlv Hindu. Pop. e. 11,600,000. 

HYDERABAD, Haidababad ( 17® 21' N., 78® 30' E.)» 
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city; capital of above state; eurroundod by walla; 
prmcipar buildings are the Moooa mosque and Brit. 
Kosidenoy ; fourth largest city and one of chief seats 
of Muhammadanism in India ; in^rtant commerical 
centre ; extensive water-works. Pop. 462,000. 

HYDERABAD, Haidababad (26* 23' N., 68* 24' E.), 
city ; capital, Hyderabad, Scind, Bombay, Brit. India ; 
near E. bank of Indus ; strongly fortified ; manu- 
factures silks, gold- work. Pop. 71,000. 

HYDRA, in Gk. legend, mne-headod monster in- 
habiting Lema in Argons ; slain by Heraclen. 

HYDRA, ancient Hydrea (37* 20' N., 23* 30' E.), 
small island on S.E. coast of Argolis, Greece; took 
prominent part in the Gk. war of independence ; con- 
tains seaport of H. ; active trade. Pop. 20,000. 

HYDRA, see under Hydromedusji:. 

HYDRAGTINIA, see under Hydbomedus.®. 

HYDRANGEA, a deciduous shrub. Hydrangea 
hortensia, with oval, strongly veined opposite leaves. 
The inflorescence is a corymb of pink or olue flowers ; 
the petals are absent and sepals are petaloid. 

HYDRATES, compounds containing water of 
crystallisation and other salts where water molecules 
do not change. 

HYDRAZINE, DiAMiDOGBN (H^N . NHj), is a colour- 
less liquid, B.P. 113*‘5 C., formed by complex organic 
decomposition. It is heavier than and soluble in water, 
and at 0® C. forms colourless crystals. It reacts vigor- 
ously with the halogens and is a strong reducing agent. 

HYDRIDA, see under Hyd homed us.®. 

HYDROCARBONS, organic compounds of hydro- 
gen and oxygen. See Chemistry. 

HYDROCELE, collection of fluid, usually serous, 
in vicinity of the testis or spermatic cord, commonly 
due to chronic inflammation, perhaps syphilitic, of 
testis, manifested as a fluctuating swelling of the 
scrotum with a dragging fooling; treated by slight 
operation of tapping, injecting various substances, or 
excising part of tunica vaginalis and draining. 

HYDROCEPHALUS, condition of brain in which 
the ventricles or cavities are distended with fluid, due 
either to malformation or to chronic inflammation ; it 
is either congenital or develops in the first few months 
of life, and the upper part of the head is increased in 
size out of proportion to the rest of the body ; the 
brain may be pressed on by the fluid, so that the in- 
telligence is impaired, and hydrocephalics do not 
usually live long. Treatment is unsatisfactory, and 
best is merely maintenance of the health of the 
individual with nourishing foods and tonics. 

HYDROCHARlTACEjG, monocotyledonous, natu- 
ral order of aquatic character, the majority of forms 
possessing narrow, submerged leaves ; flowers are regu- 
lar, trimorphic, and unisexual ; represented in Britain 
by Eydroemris morsus ra7ice, with floating leaves. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID (Ha), colourless gas, 
liquefying under cold and pressure, liquid boiling at 
— 83*6 C. ; when dry, inactive with metals; readily 
soluble in water, saturated solution at 16* 0. having 
S.G. 1*21 ; solution called Muriatio Acid, Spirits of 
Salt ; manufactured by strong sulphuric acid on 
common salt (see also Alkali) ; commercial a. is yellow 
and used for making bleaching powder and in soldering ; 
forms chlorides. 

HYDROGHGBRUB, see Cavy Family. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID, Prussio AoiD (g.V.). 

HYDROFLUORIC ACID, see Fluorine. 

HYDROGEN (H=l) is a tasteless, odourless, and 
colourless gas. It is the lightest known substance and 
therefore constitutes the standard of Atomic Weight and 
Valence, At - 253® C. it is a colourless liquid. Hydrogen 
bums in air and oxygen with a non-luminous blue flame. 
It is prepared — (1) by the action of metals on water, 
different metals abstracting the oxygen at cold, moder- 
ate, and high temperatures ; (2) by the action of a suit- 
able aoid on a suitable metal. All acids contain 
hydrogen, Hydrogeut either as a gas at a high tempera- 
ture, or in the nasoent condition at ordinary tempera- 
ture, is a reducing agent, for it abstracts oxygen 


from compounds. A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen 
when ignited unite with explosive violence to form 
water. The position of hydrogen in the periodic 
system is not definite. As a univalent element it must 
be placed at the head of either the alkali metals or the 
halogens, but it resembles neither closely. 

Hydrogen peroxide (HsO-), unstable viscid liquid 
obtained by combination of hydrated peroxide of 
barium and sulphuric acid (dilute) ; strong oxidising 
agent employed largely in bleaching and dyeing. 

HYDROGRAPHY, see Map. 

HYDROLYSIS, see Electricity {Hydrolysis), 

HYDROMECHANICS is the study of the dynam- 
ical properties of fluids, and naturally consists of two 
divisions. The first, EydrostatieSf is the study of fluids 
in equilibrium or at rest. The second, Hydrodyrmmics, 
is concerned with fluids in motion. For those purposes, 
a fluid is defined as any substance which can yield 
continuously to any force which tends to diviae it 
along any plane. If through any body wo draw an 
imaginary plane surface, the stress (tension, pressure, 
or shoanng force) acting across' tliis plane can be 
resolved into two components : one perpendicular to, 
the other along, the plane. In a solid, both components 
may be present. Iji a fluid at rest, the perpendicular 
component alone can be present. Fluids, therefore, 
include both liquids and gases. 

The basis for the first division of the subject — Hydro- 
statics — is given by the principle just enunciated, that 
in a fluid at rest the stress in any plane drawn through 
the fluid must always bo normal to that plane. This 
stress generally takes the form of a pressure, which is 
measured at any point by the thrust or pressure 
exerted over unit area including the point. It may bo 
expressed in atmospheres, pounds weight, or tons 
weight per square inch or square foot, or (if the C.G.S. 
system bo adopted) in dynes per square centimetre. 
The principal theorems of hydrostatics may bo sum- 
marised as follows, it being understood, of course, 
that they apply to fluids at rest or in equilibrium s (1) 
the pressure at any point of a fluid is the same in all 
directions ; (2) pressure is transmissible from one point 
to another in the same moss of fliiid — i,e. any additional 
pressure applied to an incompressible fluid will bo 
transmitted equally to every point of the fluid ; (3) in 
liquids acted on by gravity, the pressure is uniform 
over all points in the same horizontal plane, and 
therefore the free surface of a liquid at rest under 
gravity is a horizontal plane ; (4) the pressure at any 
point in a homogeneous liquid acted on by gravity is 
proportional to the depth of the point below the free 
surface — hence, liquids ‘ find their level,’ as the saying 
is, and whore two liquids do not mix, their surface oi 
separation is a horizontal plane ; (6) the pressure on 
any plane area immersed in a fluid is equal to the 
weight of a column of the liquid whose cross-sectional 
area is equal to the imraersod area and whose height 
is equal to the depth below the free suHace of the 
centre of gravity of the immersed area ; (6) any body 
which is wholly or partially immersed in a fluid acted 
on by gravity experiences an upward thrust equal in 
amount to the weight of fluid displaced by the body, 
and this thrust acts vertically upwards through the 
centre of gravity of the displaced fluid {Archimedes' 
principle) ; (7) in order that a body floating freely in a 
fluid may bo in equUibrium, the condition involved in 
(6) above must bo satisfied, and, further, the centres of 
gravity of the displaced fluid and of the floating body 
must lie in the same vortical line. 

Those theorems (for the proofs of which the reader 
is referred to any treatise on the subject) have a very 
extensive application in the sciences, arts, and in- 
dustries, and we have only space to mention a few in 
illustration. The transmissiSility of fluid pressure is 
applied to the conveyance of power from one point 
to another. At a central station, hydraulic presses 
or accumulators apply pressure to a Dody of water ; 
pipes in communication with the press oonv^ the 
pressure to cranes, motors, lifts, and other hym’aulic 
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maohines. The principle that water finds its own 
level is familiar to all The variation of pressure with 
depth is the principle of Hare’s hydrometer and of 
siznilar method of determining the density of liquids. 
It is also illustrated by the diminishing pressure of the 
atmosphere as we ascend from soa'leveh but in this case 
the rate of diminution is complicated by the fact that 
air is compressible. In the case of the water in an 
ocean, the proportionate increase of pressure with 
depth is more nearly correct, owing to the low com- 
pressibility of water. The expression given in (6) 
above for the total thrust on an immersed surfewie is con- 
stantly in use for calculating the stresses on dock gates, 
reservoir walls, dams, and other immersed surfaces. 

Archimedes’ principle, taken together with the 
conditions of equilibrium given in (7), introduces the 
whole question as to the equilibrium of ships, sub- 
marines, diving-bells, caissons, balloons, and all other 
bodies which are supported vertically by the upward 
thrust of the fluid in which they are wholly or par- 
tially immersed. In this connection, the question of 
stability of equilibrium of a floating body arises, and 
thus introduces matters of the utmost importance 
in naval architecture. The principle of Archimedes 
also forms the basis of a method for ascertaining the 
specific gravity of a body. For if the upward thrust 
of a body when totally immersed in wat-er is equal to 
the weight of an equal volume of water, the weight of 
the body when weighed in water will be diminished 
by this amount. Hence the ratio of tlio weight of the 
body to the difference between the weights in water 
and air gives the specific gravity. Obviously, also, 
the ratio of the diminutions in weight of the same body 
when weighed in a given liquid and in water, is equal 
to the specific gravity of the liquid. In the case of a 
body specifically lighter than water, it floats in water 
with that proportion of its whole volume immersed 
which equals the specific gravity of the body. This is the 
basis for the construction of hydrometers^ which are used 
to give direct readings of the specific gravity of liquids. 

In Hydrodynamics, we start with the assumption 
that liquids are perfect — t.e. that the relative motions 
of their parts are not impeded by viscous friction. 
There is no liquid in nature which satisfies tliis con- 
dition, but in many liquids the effects of viscosity are 
so slight that they may be neglected. Later on in the 
treatment of the subject, the equations of motion are 
modified so as to allow for viscosity, but their com- 
plicated character has rendered their solution difficult 
except in a few simpler cases. It is not possible to give 
here any explanation of the hydrodynamic al equations, 
but one or two of the loading ideas connected with 
them may bo mentioned. The motions of a fluid may 
bo treated in two ways. We may fix attention on a 
given volume of space and take into account the 
amounts of fluid wliich enter or leave that space. Or 
we may choose a certain small volume of the liquid 
and study the changes which, during its motion, it 
may undergo in shape, position, speed, pressure, etc. 
In either case wo are led to the equations which describe 
the motion of the fluid. The whole mass may then 
be mapped out by lines which at each point have the 
same direction as the velocity of the fluid at that point. 
These are termed lines of flow, or stream-lines. Follow- 
ing the gravitational analogy, according to which 
water, in flowing down a luUside, always takes the 
steepest possible course, we can draw a series of 
surfaces in the fluid such that they are always at right 
angles to the stream-lines. 

Such surfaces are termed surfaces of equi-velocily 
potential, and the fluid will always move from places 
of higher to places of lower velocity potential. The 
term irrotational is applied to those species of fluid 
motion in which a velocity potential exists, in order to 
distinguish them from oases of rotational or vortex 
motion where such potential does not exist. Another 
way of looking at irrotational motion is to imagine 
that oaoh stream-line bedns at some point where nuid 
is oontinuoualy produced and ends at some point where 


it is continuously anuihilated — that is, to start from a 
source and end at a sink. In rotational or vortex 
motion, a cylindrical portion of the fluid of very small 
diameter is in rotation about its axis. Such motion 
is accompanied by a tension between the ends of the 
vortex and a pressure on its cylindrical surface or 
boundary. It can be proved that, in a perfect fluid, 
vortex motion cannot be created, and if in existence 
it cannot be destroyed. In a viscous fluid, however, 
vortices can be produced, but if left to itself without 
a supply of energy from without, the vortex is 
destroyed in time by the viscous forces in the fluid. 

Greenliill’s Jlydrodatics ; Minchin’s Hydrostatics and 
Hydrokineiics ; Edser’s General Physics. 

HYDROMEDUSiE, Hydrozoa (Gk^ hudor, water ; 
medusa, a Gorgon), one of the largest classes of the 
Ccelenterates, containing individuals which at first 
sight Hoom to have little in common, such as the plant- 
like Zoophytes, the gelatinous Swimming-Bells, and 
Portug. Man-of-War. The diversity is due, first, to 
the occurrence of alternation of generations {q.v.) and 
the consequent difference between a vegetative asexual 
and a free-swimming individual ; and second, to the 
grouping of individuals in colonies in which a con- 
siderable amount of specialisation may take place. 

The vegetative asexual stock is known as the polyp 
or hydranth. It consists of a two-layered, nxea, 
elongated sac, opening to the exterior by a projecting 
mouth, surrounded by tentacles, which leads directly, 
without a pharynx, into a simple gastric cavity. 
Where differentiation of polyps occurs (as in Hydras- 
tinea or the Siphonophora) the structure may be 
considerably modified. 

The structure of the sexual swimming-bell or 
modusoid is more complicated, though essentially like 
that of an inverted polyp. It is bell-shaped, a margin 
furnished with tentacles and bearing within a narrow 
horizontal lodge, — the velum or craspedon (Gk. 
kraspeda, a fringe), — which gives the name craspedote 
to this type of modusoid. Within the boll hangs a 
clapi^er — the manubrium — at the lower end of wmeh 
is situated the mouth. In the ectoderm of both 
modusoid and polyp are many stinging cells (nemato- 
cysts), but these are B]3ecially abundant in the tentacles. 

The movement of the polyp is almost confined to 
the lengthening and contracting of body and tentacles, 
but the modusoid swims freely by means of regular 
pulsations of the bell. 

In the polyp special nerve cells exist, although there 
seems to bo no nervous system except in a few cases, 
such as Tubularia ; but m the modusoid the edge of 
the bell is furnished with a double ring of nerve fibres 
which control the swimming inpvements. The modu- 
soid also possesses marginal sense organs — statocysts 
— utilised in equilibration, but those have no repro- 
soiitativos in the polyp. 

Both free and fixed individuals live on minute 
animals, chiefly crustaceans, which are killed by the 
poisoned threads of the stinging colls. From the 
mouth the food passes directly into the simple gastric 
cavity, whore it is digested. Thoro is no ^excretory 
system, and undigested particles are simply ejected by 
the mouth. 

Asexual reproduction is common. Simple buds 
may arise on the body of a pol 3 rp, as in Hydra, which 
develop into new individuals and in some cases are sot 
fi-ee, or in other cases remain attached to the parent, 
thus forming a colony ; or again, especially in running 
water, shoots may break away and form the basis of 
a new colony. Sexual reproduction in general in- 
volves an ‘ alternation of generations.’ From the 
polyp or vogotativo colony, buds arise, some of which 
develop into modusoids in which sexual products are 
formed ; but many modifications occur, l^e modusoid 
buds may become free swimming-bells, may remain ai 
medusoids attached to the polyp, or may do^nerato 
into simple reproductive sacs. In some oases, the polyp 
directly nears the sexual organs without any trace of 
alternation. Amongst some of the H., hermaphroditisiii 
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iB tho rule, while in others, male and female products 
are borne by separate individuals or even separate 
colonies. The egg, discharged directly to the exterior, 
is fertilised outside the })arent and becomes a froo- 
swimmihg larva, from which a sedentary polyp develops. 
The majority of the H. are maiine. 

A few polyp forms, such as Hydra and Cordylophora, 
oc^ur in fresh or brackish water, and medusoid fonns, 
XAmnocodium and Limnocnidaf in African and Southern 
Asiatic lakes. The marine plant-like fonns occur 
attached to rocks and stones at the bottom of the soa, 
or to floating foreign bodios such as seaweeds, the 
hulls of ships, etc. To these they remain attached 
throughout life. The free - swimming forms are 
generally found floating near the surface of the ocean. 
Owing to the free stage which occurs in most H., their 
distribution is cosmopolitan. They occur at all 
depths, but are most common in the shallow water of 
the coralline zone. In arctic and subarctic seiis, 
individuals are especially numerous and vigorous. 

As represented by the Graptolites, H. appear early 
in geological time, these forms being found in Upper 
Cambrian, Ordovician, and Silurian sysUiins, while 
the uncertain or doubtful Hydrocorallinos — the 
Stromatoporoids — also occur in primary formations. 
Recent t^es, however, for example^ Hydractinia, 
appear only in the Tertiary period. 

Owing to their beauty and the readiness with 
which they can be obtained, many polyps are objects 
of interest to naturalists. Colonial individuals form 
part of the food supply of shore fishes, and the minute 
medusoid forms, such as Lizzia^ which sometimes 
occur in drifting patches estimated to contain as 
many as 1,600,000,000,000,000 individuals, are the 
main food of whales and many fishes. On account of 
their stinging properties some h. are troublesome to 
naked divers in tropical seas, but the class as a whole 
has little direct significance for mankind. 

The H., which compose the simplest class of Coelen- 
terate animals, are divided into these orders ; — 

Ordsb 1. Hydrida or Eleutheroblastea. — Fixed 
Bolita^ polyps, without alternation of generations, 
e.g. Hydra, found in fresh water and probably cosmo- 
politan. 

Order II. Milleporina. — Colonial forms with 
massive thick-set calcareous skfjloton (‘ coral *), and 
polyps of dilfororit kinds, e.g. Millepora — a shallow - 
water reef-coral found in all warm seas. 

Order 111. Symnoblastea or Antbomedusss. — 
Polypoid form, solitary or colonial, without highly 
developed chitinou.s vessels prot-octiiig the polyp 
(hydrothecas) or the sexual pioducts (gonaiigia). 
Medusoid form when sot free, with sexual cells on 
manubrium, e.g. Tubularia, Syncoryne, Hydractinia, 
common on Brit, coasts ; or the fresh-water Cordy- 
lophora. 

Order IV. Calsrptoblasteee or Leptomedusce. — 

Polj^oid forms, almost all colonial, with well -developed 
ohitinouH external skeleton produced into hydrothocae 
and gonangia. The medusae bear the sexual cells 
under the radial canals. Examples, Haleciurii, tSerla- 
laria, Plufiiularia, common off tho coasts of Britain. 

Orders III. and IV. are commonly grouped under 
the name Zoophytes (Gr. zoon, an animal ; phutos, a 
plant), a name descriptive of the plant-like appearance 
of the pol^ colonies. 

Order V. StylaeUrina. — Colonial forms with tree- 
like * coral * skeleton and polyps of dilferent kinds. 
Widely distributed corals, usually found in deep water 
and warm seas, e.g. Stylaaicr, {Sporadopora, 

Order VI. Trachymedusce. — I^lliiute free-swim- 
ming jelly-fishes, found in all seas, most common in 
the warmer parts of the great oceans, sometimes at a 
depth of 100 fathoms, but more often at or within a 
few fathoms of tho surface. Characterised by an 
entire margin beahug tentacles and protected sense- 
organs (statocysts) ; radial canals, 4 to 8 in number, 
bearing reproductive products. Examples are Liriope, 
Qtryont^ and the fresh-water Limnocodium, 
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Order VII. Naroomeduem. — Minute jeUy-fisheS, 
which, like the last order, occur in tho sea, and more 
commonly in warm waters. They live at or near the 
surface, but one form has been found in the Atlantic 
at a depth of 1675 fathoms. From the Trach^edusse 
they are distinguished by possessing a lobed margin, 
tentacles on the upper surface, seose-organs unpro- 
tected, radial canab 8 to 32 in number, sexual 
products on the stomach walk Examples are Cunina 
and j^gina. 

Order VIII. Siphonophora. — Jelly-fishes of com- 
plicated structure composed of greatly specialised 
individuals aggregated into a colony. Sexual products 
are produced in gonophores, which are rarely set free. 
Found in all seas, but especially in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, generally drifting near the surface, 
e.g. Portuguese Man-of-Wor {Physalia), Physophora, 
Velella. 

ExTiNcrr Groups.— -{1) Graptolites. — Small colonies 
found in Palaeozoic rocks (Upper Cambrian, Ordovician, 
and Silurian). Their structure resembles that of some 
zoophytes, and on this account they are generally placed 
near the Calyptoblaste®. 

(2) Stromatoporoids. — Massive forms arranged in 
layers, found in the Primary formations, and generally 
placed with the HydrocoralliusB (although some 
authorities regard these as Protozoa). 

HYDROMETER is an instrument for determining 
the density of liquids and solids. It is an application 
of the principle that when a body floats in fluid under 
the aotion of gravity the weight of the body is equal 
to that of the fluid displaced. Boyle was the nrst 
to employ h’s. A h. consists of a glass bulb with a 
long stem sealed and graduated. The bulb is weighted 
with mercury or small shot, a sufficient quantity 
being used to immerse the whole of the bulb in the 
heaviest liquid in which it is to be used. The height 
and diameter of the stem must be such that the h. 
will float in the lightest liquid in which it is to be used. 
The point to which tho h. sinks in the lightest liquid, 
and that to which it rises in the heaviest liquid, are then 
marked on tho stem with the densities of these liquids, 
and tho distance between graduated. The density 
of any liquid not greater or loss than those marked on 
the stem can be obtained by placing tho h. in a tall 
cylindrical vessel full of the liquid and reading the mark 
to which it sinks. Care must be taken that no air- 
bubbles adhere to its surface and that it does not touch 
tho sides of the vessel. — Nicholson’s Hydrometer, 
made of metal, has a pan above and below the bulb 
and only one mark on the stem. From these pans 
the weights in air and water of a solid are obtamed, 
and the formula weight in air divided by weight in 
water is the required density. 

HYDROPATHY, the treatment of disease by pure 
water, is a method which has been employed smeo 
ancient times, Hippocrates, Galen, and other classical 
medical writers praising it highly. In tho XVIII. cent, 
water began to be used externally and internally for 
fevers, and Priessnitz (1799-1861), a farmer at Grafon- 
borg, Silesia, treated sprains, wounds, and many other 
conditions, with great success, by applying water to 
every part of the body ; and during tho nrst half of the 
XI A cent, treatment by water became very popular, 
hydropathic establishments springing up in numbers 
in England [e.g. Malvern and Matlock), Scotland, 
France, Germany, and America. Water is best drunk 
about an hour before meals ; only very little, and that 
hot, during meals ; while, early in the morning and late 
at night, water is of benefit in flushing out the stomach 
and bowels. In the form of steam, water has a valuable 
oileot in irritation or inflammation of the respiratory 
passages and lungs. The methods of applying water 
externally to the body include hot or cold packing, 
for cooling or inducing sweating ; hot-air baths (Turk- 
ish) to stimulate the nervous and vascular systems and 
for the treatment of gout and rheumatism ; spray, 
shower, plunge, douche, needle baths, having a stimu- 
lating and tonic effect on the system ; sltz, bead, and 
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foot baths* for local congestions and inflammations ; 
and hot and cold fomentations or poultices for numer- 
ous local conditions* wounds* sprains* etc. 

See Baths; also Metcalfe, Hise and Progrt9$ of 
Hydropathy, 

HYDROPHILT* see POLLINATION. 

HYDROPHOBIA* an infectious disease occurring 
among certain animals* particularly dogs and other 
anim^ of the canine species, and communicable by 
them to man, infection being most usually carried by 
the bite of a rabid animal The first symptom of the 
disease in a dog is a change in its habits ; it is gloomy 
and restless ; the restlessness increases, the animal 
snaps at over^hing and tears up and swallows all kinds 
of unusual tnings ; the eyes are dull* the mouth con- 
tinually open* and it has a characteristic high-toned 
bark ; it oocoraes much excited in the presence of 
another dog and tries to attack it ; gradually con- 
vulsions* paralysis* and coma come on and death 
ensues. 

In man the incubation period is from about a 
fortnight to seven or eight months* but six weeks is the 
average period. The first symptoms are mental depres- 
sion and restlessness* sleeplessness and nervous excita- 
bility ; the symptoms become worse and the person 
suffers much from thirst, but on making the effort to 
drink is seized with a spasm of the muscles of swallow- 
ing and breathing ; these and other paroxysms increase 
In severity* then weakness and paralysis develop, 
convulsions and coma ensue, and result in death. 

The former treatment was to excise the part infected 
or to apply to it a caustic or the actual cautery, but the 
researches of Pasteur have revolutionised the treatment. 
It depends on the fact that a virus can be extracted from 
the tissues of a rabid animal and then either attenuated 
or intensified. The spinal cords of rabbits which 
have been inoculated are dried for different periods, 
the diminution of virulence being proportional of the 
length of time they are kept, and emulsions made from 
them are injected into the individual affected, the 
strength of the virulence of the emulsion being gradually 
increased up to the standard strength. An individual 
BO treated does not exhibit any symptom of hydro- 
phobia. 

HYDROPLANES* see under Flight. 

HYDROSTATICS* see Hydromechanics. 

HYDROTHEGJE* see Graptolitbs. 

HYDROXIDES, compounds containing hydrogen 
and oxygon not in form of water, thus differing from 
hydrate {q.v.) ; mostly basic in action ; conlraon h. is 
{Sodium H. (NaOH). 

HYDROXYL AMINE* Hydroxy - AMMONIA 
(NUj . OH), is a liquid which with acids forms salts ; 
prepared by acting on nitric acid with nascent hydrogen. 

HYDROZOA* HYDROMEDUSiB {q.v.), 

HYENA* see Hyanas. 

HY&RES (43® T N., 6® 5' E.), town* dep. Var, 
France* near Mediterranean, on Riviera ; noted 
winter health-resort ; trade in fruits and salt ; birth- 
place of Massillon. Pop. 18,500. 

HYGIEIA* Gk. goddess of health, daii. of ^scula- 
pius* god of med. ; bore snake in her hand. 

HYGIENE* the science of the preservation of 
health* including all principles concerning the well- 
being of man physically ana mentally, and in regard 
to his environment. See Digestion, Food* Baotbbi- 
OLOOY* Ventilation, Public Health. 

ECYGINXJS* THE Surveyor (98-117 a.d.), author of 
Lat. treatise on surveying. 

HYGINU8* GAIUS JULIUS* Rom. writer, whoso 
Fahularum Liber and De Aatronomia have survived. 

HYGINU8* ST., pope (c. 136-140) ; feast on Jan. 
10 or 11. 

HYGROMETER (Gk. hugroa, damp), apparatus for 
gauging humidity of atmosphere ; oommonest form is 
^wet and dry bulb h.** consisting of two thermometers* 
one with moistened bulb. The difference between the 
two marks the humidity* and may amount to several 
degreee on a dry day, or nothing if air is saturated. 
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Daniers h. (1820) was bent tube containing ether, each 
end terminating in a bulb, one of which was covered 
with cloth. Evaporation took place when ether was 
poured upon cloth* and this resulted in cooling of 
cloth-covered bulb and condensation of ether inside 
the tube* producing moisture upon surface of other bulb. 
The temperature at which this condensation takes 
place is called the ‘ dew-point.* 

The first h. was invented in 1676 by Coniers. 

EnrKSOS* Shepherd Kings* an Asiatic race who 
conquered Egypt in XV. cent, b.o., and kept possession 
of country for several cent’s* after which a rebellion 
occurred* and they were expelled ; they have been 
identified with the Jews by some writers, including 
Josephus. 

HYLAS (classical myth.), s. of Theiodamas* and 
beloved by Heraklos; removed from earth by water- 
nymphs. 

HYLOBATIDJE, a family of Primates {q.v.), 

HYLOZOISM* term applied to any doctrine which 
affirms life and spiritual processes to be a property 
of matter. 

HYMEN* Gk. god of marriage* s. of Apollo and 
Urania ; represented with veil and torch. 

HYMENOPTERA (Gk. hymen, marriage ; pteron, 
a wing), an order with between 30,000 and 40,000 
member8,wluch include Saw-Flies, Gall-Flies, Ichneumon 
Flies, Boos, Wasps, Ants, etc., and includes the most 
highly developed of Insects. The name signifies that 
the upper and under wings on each side are ‘ wedded * 
or linked together in flight by a row of hooks in the 
latter, which catch in a hard rim of the former. H. 
are generally active, neat insects, with four usually 
tran8i)arent wings, strong mandibles, often with a 
* waist,* the females furnished with a saw, sting, or 
boring or piercing ovipositor ; and the larva undergoing 
a complete and abrupt metamorphosis in assuming the 
adult form. 

There is great diversity in the habits of H. Some 
are * Solitary * Bees, others live in societies which 
show marvellous organisation and co-operation ; the 
industry of some is proverbial, but others live parasitic- 
ally on the produce of that industry. Yet all show a 
nervous energy, a rapidity, accuracy* and skill in 
action that suggests intelligence. 

Parthenogenesis is common amongst H.* as also is the 
occurrence of different forms* such as queen* drones* 
workers, soldiers* in one species. 

H. are on the whole beneficial to man — bees* for 
example* store honey, and ichneumons destroy insect 

E osts* but others, such as saw-liies, do consideraole harm 
y damaging the young shoots of forest trees. 
HYMENOSTOMATA, a group of Infusoria {q.v.), 
HYMETTUS* modern Trello Vouni (37® 66^ N., 
23® 49' E.), mountain, Attica, Greece ; famous for its 
honey ; height, 3370 ft. 

HYMN. — The Gk. hymnoa denotes a poem written in 
memory of heroes or addressed to the gods. The 
Homeric h’s are very ancient, but the so-called Orphic 
h’a were only composed about the beginning of the 
Christian era. Though our hymn is of Gk. derivation* 
the hist, antecedents of Christian h’s are to be sought 
in ancient Israel The words hymn and paalm were 
practically interchangeable. It is recorded of Christ 
and the Twelve that ‘ when they had sung a h. they 
went out,’ after the Last Supper* and in the Epistles h’s 
are several times referred to. But a h. does not 
necessarily moan one that is in metre* like our modem 
h’s — e.g. the Benedictua and Magnificat have always had 
a prominent place in Christian devotion, and are 
spoken of by early writers as h’s. Hymnody de- 
veloped in Eastern Christian Churches before those 
of the West ; in Pliny’s letter to Trajan, about 100 a.d.* 
which is so valuable as throwing light on the Church 
in Bithynia* he speaks of the Ci^istians singing h’s to 
Christ. 

In the Syiian Church of the II. and III. cent's, 
Bardesanes and his s. Harmonius wrote h’s* as also 
did Ephraim. At the outbreak of the Arian oon- 
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trovorsy, first the Arians and then the orthodox made 
use of h's to popularise their views. Certain h.- 
books were very popular in the Gk. Church in the VI. 
and VIL cent’s, but by the X. were hardly used at 
all The Emperors lieo the Philosopher and Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus and several saints wrote h’s. 
In the Western Church, Hilary is said to have been the 
first hymnologist, and after him St. Ambrose in the 
IV. cent, introduced h’s into the Church of Milan. 
His h’s were used in Benedictine houses. Later 
h. writers were Pope Gregory the Great and the Vener- 
able Bede. Until the VI. cent, the metrical forms 
of classic Latin verse were used, but rhyme and 
rhythmical metre were used in the later part of the 
Middle Ages. The famous h., Veni Creator Spiritus, 
was possibly the work of the Emperor Charles the 
Bald, and the Veni Sande Spiritua of King llobert II. 
of fiance. Other famous mediaeval h’s are the 
Diet JrcB of Thomas of Celano, the follower of St. 
Francis, and the Stahat Mater Doloroaa of Jacobus do 
Benedictis. Mediaeval hymnody was closely allied 
with monasticism. 

With the Renaissance everything essentially modisBval 
fell into disrepute, and mediaeval h’s were * edited ’ to 
conform to a more classical Latinity. A now h.-book 
and breviary was commanded in 15*25 to be produced 
by the pope. 'J’he present breviary is that of 1631. 
Many famous h’s were written at, or soon after, the 
Reformation, particularly those in the ‘ vulgar tongue,’ 
though Latin was still used even by reformers. Luther 
wrote Ein Feste Burg ist unaer Qott. The use of h’s is 
not prohibited in the Eng. Prayer Book, but they are 
not enjoined. Several metrical versions of the Psalms 
were produced in Eng., but they have had a wider 
vogue in Scotland. Charles I. tried unsuccessfully to 
introduce the version of the Psalms made by his 
father, James I. In 1096 Tate and Brady issued 
their * New Version ’ of the Psalms. This mot with a 
mixed reception, but the balance of opmion tends to 
prefer the plainness of tho older versions to the more 
regular poetic form of tho later. It is, however, 
now agreed that no metrical translation of the Psalms 
can bo entirely satisfactory, and that their spirit is 
best caught and expressed in other ways. There 
wore several Eng. h. writers iix tho XVII. cent., among 
them John Cosin, Bp. of Durham ; John Milton, 
Jeremy Taylor ; and B[). Ken. 

But it was not till tho beginning of the XVIII. 
cent, that Eng. h’s wore eilhor numerous or, on tho 
whole, striking or beautiful Philip Doddridge and, 
BtiU more, Isaac Watts, did much to raise Eug, hymnody 
to the place it now holds. Ihough much that Waits 
wrote IS now (perhaps deservedly) neglected, some 
of bis h’s are undoubtedly among the finest in English, 
for of some of them — 0 Ood, our help in agea paat. When 
I survey the wondrous Crosa^ TJiere ia a land of pure 
delight — congregations scorn never to t iro. T)ie Method- 
ist revival again did much for hymnody. diaries 
Wesley, who.se h’s have a somewhat different flavour 
from those of Watts, wrote Jeau, lover of my aoul^ and 
Bejoiee^ the Lord ia King, and many others. Nor did 
he stand alone. Among his contemporaries were 
John Byrom, who wrote Christiana Awake ; Toplady, 
author of Rock of Agea\ and Co^vper, of Sometimes a 
liahi surprises and There ia a fountain filled with 
blood. The XIX. cent, produced oven more h’s than 
the XVIII. Until recently h’s wore more popular 
among Nonconformists and Evangelicals, tor the 
elder Mhoo] of High Churchmen had a feeling against 
collections of h’s officially unauthorised. Among 
well-known h. Vritors of tho aIX. and XX. cent’s have 
been James Edraeston, H. F. Lyle, J. Mason Neale, 
Gbristopher Wordsworth, F. R. Havorgal, Cardinal 
Newman, Doan Stanley, Horatius Bonar, and in 
America, Edmund 11. Soars and the Quaker poet 
Whittier. Some very be^iutiful h’s are comparatively 
little known, e.g. Eternal Light, by Thomas B in n ay. 

Of collections of h’s tho most popular in the Anglican 
church ia Hymns AncierU and Modem, In tho Non- 


conformist Churches a large number of different 
h.-book8 are used. Certain h’s are to be found in 
nearly all, and thus hymnody often unites dogmatically 
or eoolesiastioaUy sundered dhristians. Few h’s are 
more universally loved among orthodox Protestants 
than Lead, kindly light, of Cardinal Ne^an, and 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, of the Unitarian, Sarah 
Flower Adams. 

Various collections of h’s often give list of authors, 
with dates of birth and death. The historical edition 
of Hymns Ancient and Modem gives additional informa- 
tion. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology, best work 
on the whole subject; J. M. Neale, Hymns of the 
Eastern Church; Donohoe, Early Ohriaiian Hymns •, 

R. E. Prothero, The Psalms in Human Life, 

HYOGO, see Hiooo. 

HYOID BONE, see Skull. 

HYOSCYAMUS, see Henbane. 

HYPaiTHROS, name given by tho Rom. architect 
Vitruvius (I. cent, b.o.) to openings in tho roofs of 
the larger Qk. temples; his mention of the h. is a 
factor in the disputed question of the lighting of Gk. 
temples. 

HYPALLAGE, term of rhetoric for change of 
usual relation of words, e.g. Vergil, jEneid, i. 237 ; 
Qucb te . , . aententia vertit f 

HYPATIA (370-416), dau. of Theon; lectnrer, 
Platonic school at Alexandria, founded by Plotinus; 
mathematician and philosopher ; murdered by fanatics. 

HYPERESTHESIA, over-activity of sensory 
nerves ; symptom of diseases of brain or spinal cord 
or of hysteria {q.v.), 

HYPERBATON (Gk. huperbaton, stepping over), 
term of rhetoric for alteration of order of words for 
sake of emphasis. 

HYPERBOLA, a conic section obtained by cutting 
a cone with a plane perpendicular to base of cone. 

HYPERBOLE (Gk. huperballein, to throw beyond), 
term of rhetoric for exaggeration. 

HYPERBOREANS, in Gk. legend, people who 
lived in unknown regions of north (i.e. of the north 
wind, Boreas). 

HYPEREIDES {c, 390-322 B.o.), Attic orator; 
pupil of Isocrates ; opposed Philijp and Alexander of 
Macedon ; advocated Lamian War ; was captured 
and killed by Antipator. 

HYPERION, a Titan in Gk. mythology ; a. of 
Uranus and Gcea and f. of Helios ; title-character 
of unfinished masterpiece of Keats. 

HYPER OOD ON, bottlo-nosed whale. See under 
Whales. 

HYPERSTHENE, mineral found in Skye and 
Labrador ; orthorhombic, with bronze lustre or brown 
or green coloration ; belongs to pyroxene group ; 

S, G. c. 3*6. 

HYPERTROPHY, overgrowth of an organ or 
other part of the body, either through increase in the 
size of the components of the tissues or through in- 
crease in their number, or by a combination of both. 
H. is due to increased exercise of a part in its functions 
or to inoroase of its blood supply ; some forms of h., 
e.g, goitre, elephantiasis, are due to disease. 

HYPNOTICS, see Nabcotics. 

HYPNOTISM, term including everything relating 
to the induction of a state resembling sleep, called 
hypnosis. This state differs from sleep in an increased 
and extreme suggestibility of the individual, in a loss 
of sensitiveness of tho sense organs, m a tendenoy to 
anffisthesia, and in an increased rapidity of the poise 
and the respirations. Usually an individual awakened 
from hypnosis docs not remember what has happened 
during the state, but the memory of this may be 
brought back by post-hypnotio suggestion. Somnam- 
bulism, or sleep-walking, is a state resembling hypnosis, 
which seems to bo induced generallv under the iraaenoe 
of mental excitement, and is nereditary in some 
persons, while certain yogis in India, dervishes in 
Northern Africa, and others can bring about a similar 
state volnntarily* 
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Hypnosis Is induced usually by the subject fixing 
his eyes on some small object in such a position that 
there is slight muscular strain in gazing at it, and 
passively allowing the hypnotiser to suggest to him 
the ideas of weariness of the limbs, heaviness of the 
eyes, and sleep. Some hypnotisers pass the hands 
monotonously and slowly close to or over the face. 
Soon the eyes close, the subject becomes drowsy, but 
instead of allowing him to pass into a natural sleep the 
hypnotiser, by speaking, etc., keeps in contact with 
him and thus maintains control In this state the 
subject knows what is going on around him, but is 
only able to do what the hypnotiser allows or com- 
mands him, and he may pass into a deeper state of 
hypnosis, resembling coma, in which ho is more pro. 
foundly influenced than in the lighter stages. Under 
suggestion the subject may use his limbs with much 
greater strength than ordinarily, while anesthesia of 
a part of the body, so deep that a surgical operation 
may be performed, may also be brought about by 
suggestion. 

Several theories regarding hypnosis have been pro- 
pounded, but the explanation which seems to give 
most promise of solution of the problem, upon which 
research, still being made, is tnat hypnosis is the 
temporary blocking of the nervous links between the 
different systems of neural dispositions (the conditions 
of the rise of ideas to consciousness) of the brain, so 
that each idea works out its oflects free from the 
interference or inhibition of antagonistic ideas, and 
thus is more effective than normally. 

On the Continent and in America h. has been 
employed to a considerable extent in the treatment 
of disease, and its boneflt is now beginning to be 
recognised in Britain. It is chiefly of value in the 
cure of drug and other bad habits, in insomnia, 
neuralgia, hysteria, and other nervous derangements, 
in epuopsy, paralysis, sea-sickness, dyspepsia, and 
other similar conditions, but it requires much careful 
study and judgment by the physician, and should 
not bo employed by inexperienced persons. 

Tuckey, Treatment by Hypnotism and Suggeaiion ; 
Milne Bramwell, Hypnotism^ 

HYPOCAUST (Gk. hupo^ beneath; Xraustn, to bum), 
Rom. chamber containing heating apparatus. 

HYPOCHLOROUS ACID 'strong bleaching 

agent formed by combination of nitric acid (dilute) 
and bleaching powder. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS, nervous condition charac- 
terised by mental depression and delusions regarding 
the state of the health ; the general health and 
appetite are usually quite good, but no persuasion as 
to the real condition is of any avail ; in its most 
advanced form h, is a form of insanity. The treatment 
is general — change of air and scene, moderate exercise, 
and such interesto as serve to turn the sufferer’s mind 
to other matters. 

HYPODERMA, see Bot Flies. 

HYPOGASTRIC PLEXUS, see Nervous System. 

HYPOGLOSSAL, see Nervous System. 

HYP OGYNOUS, see Flower. 

HYPOSTASIS, personality (persona), an inde- 
pendent and incommunicable existence ; used to moan 
pe rson of the Trinity in early Christian controversies, 

HYP08T0MATA, see Ostraooderms. 

HYPOSTYLE (Gk. hupo, under; siulos, a column), 
architectural term for Egyptian and classical buildings 


in which rows of columns support flat ceiling. See 
ARCailTECTORB. 

HYPOTHEC (Gk. hupotheke, thing pledged), right 
gi ven b y Soot, law over effects of a debtor (Eng. lien). 

HYPOTHESIS, supposition accepted by scientific 
thought as a guide to further inquiiy ; requires 
verification before being held to be a demonstrated 
theory. See Loaio. 

HYPOTRACHELIUM (Gk. Attpo, under; traohdos, 
neck), name given by Rom. architect Vitruvius to mould- 
ing between the annulet of the capital and the shaft in 
Gk. buildings. 

HYRAGOIDEA, see Procavia. 

HYRCANIA, modern Astarabad (36® 40' N., 
54® SO' E.), ancient district, Persia, S. of Caspian 
Sea. 

HYRCANUS, JOHN, I. (d. 105 B.O.), Jewish chief 
priest (135); youngest s. of Simon Maccabeus; forced 
to aclmowledge suzerainty of Antiochua, but con- 
quered Samaria and restored Jewish pro^ority. His 
j unfortunate grandson, Jonn II yrcanus II. (executed 
30 B.C.), Jewish chief priest (78-40), was the obedient 
vassal of the Romans. 

HYRAX, see Procavia. 

HYSSOP (Hyssopus officinalis), small perennial 
herb of natural order Labiates, with thin quadrangular 
stems, elliptical leaves growing in pairs, and spikes 
of small violet flowers; grows in S. Europe and 
as far as Central Asia ; an infusion of the leaves 
was formerly used to relieve bruises, swellings, catarrh, 
etc. Hedge H. (Oratiola officinalis) is a herb of natural 
order Scrophulariacece, with cylindrical stems and 
solitary reddish flowers, native of S. Europe and 
growing in Britain ; once used as a drug, with purgative, 
diuretic, and emetic action; formerly a remedy for 
dropsy and gout. 

HY8TASPES. — (1) legendary Persian ruler of time 
of Zoroaster ; (2) father of Darius I. 

HYSTERIA, a form of disturbance of the nervous 
system, characterised bv exaggeration of reflex and 
mental excitability with diiniiiisbod will-power and 
control over the emotions. The causes are hereditary 
predisposition to nervous disease, nerve exhaustion, 
various conditions of the genital system, and the 
condition often appears at such a time as puberty, 
pregnancy, or the climacteric. Women are affected 
very much more than men, most frequently girls 
between fifteen and twenty -five. The symptoms are 
varied, and may simulate many different conditions, 
common symptoms being — (1) sensory disturbances, 
bypersBsthesia or aoEBsthesia ; (2) motor disturbances, epi- 
lepsy, spasms \e.g, vaginismus (spasms of vagina), globus 
hystericus (spasms of throat)], paralysis ; (3) visceral dis- 
turbances, palpitation, vomiting ; (4) mental disturbances, 
melancholia, apathy, craving for sympathy, etc. 
Moral influence has been found to bo of greater value 
than drugs. Changes of air, moderate exercise, tonics, 
and massage are of benefit. 

HYSTERON-PROTERON, Gk. name given to 
that figure of speech which reverses the natural order 
(generally for emphasis). 

HYSTRICOMORPHA, a sub order of Rodbkts 
( g,v.). 

HYSTRIX, see Porcupines. 

HYTHE (6r 6' N., T 5' E.), market town and 
watering-place, Kent, England, near Eng. Channel ; 
one of tne Cinque Ports. Pop. (1911) 6387. 
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T (Phoonioian and Heb. yodh ; Gk. iota), ninth letter in 
^ Eng. alphabet, adopted from Lat. nse of Gk. iota ; the 
form was a zigzag, straightened by the Gk’s ; dot added 
to distinguish it among m's and n*B in Middle Ages. 

I.O.U. (* I owe you *), private document of simple 
nature witnessing indebtedness ; of no legal value. 

IAMBIC, term in prosody for verse composed of 
iambi, feet of two syLlabloa with first short, second 
long, e,g. 

Th8 fring | M oHr | iftini Of | thTne 8ye | Adv&noa. 

lAMBLICHUS (fl. II. cent. A.D.), Syrian Gk. ; 
author of love-romance, BabuloniaJca, of which only 
fragments are extant. 

lAMBLIGHUS (fl. 300 A.D.), Syrian philosopher; a 
upil of Porohyry. Fragments of his works survive, 
ut On the Egyptian Myaierite, often ascribed to him, 
is not really his. I. was a Noo-Platonist of great learn- 
ing, and constructed an elaborate theological scheme. 
The Emperor Julian thought him as great as Plato. 

I. believed in an Absolute, and many other deities, 
arranged in groups. Zeus was the world - creator 
(Demiurge). There were also demons and angels. 
Thus above the world there are numbers of super- 
natural beings. He flnds it diflicult to place evil in 
his system. 

IAPETUS (classical myth.), Titan eon of Uranus 
and Gasa, and f. of Prometheus, Atlas, etc. ; grand- 
father of Deucalion {q.v,), and possibly to bo idontifled 
with Hebrew Japhet. 

lAPYDES, race of Illyria subjugated by Romans, 

II. to I. cent. B.o. 

lATRO CHEMISTS, see Chemistry. 

lAZTGES, Sarmatian tribe now extinct, which gave 
Rome trouble on tho Danube, I.-IV. cent. a.d. 

IBADAN (8® 22' N., 4® 3' E,), town, in Yoruba, S. 
Nigeria, Brit. W. Africa. Pop. c. 150,000. 

IBAGUE, San Bonifacio db IbaouA (4® 30' N., 
75® 16' W.), town, Colombia, S. America ; commercial 
centre of an agricultural district, producing cacao, 
tobacco, sugar-cane. Pop. 25,787. 

IBARRA (0® 23' N., 77® 63' W.), city, Ecuador, S. 
America ; at foot of volcano of Imbabura ; cotton and 
woollen industries. Pop. c. 11,000. 

IBERIANS. — All is obscure concerning the origin 
of this ancient people ; sometimes the term ‘ Iberian ’ 
was applied anciently to all who dwelt in Spain, but 
it was also given to tho tribes dwelling particularly 
ro und the Ebro. Humboldt, in 1821, started tho theory 
— since widely accepted — of an early Iberian population, 
still surviving in tho Basques, found in Spain, 
Southern France, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and in 
Celtic Britain. 

IBERlS, Candytuft, genus of plants, order Cruoi- 
ferse ; annual C. is popular garden flower. 

IBEX (Capra), animal of Goat family ; varieties : 
Alpine L (0. i6ex), Arab., L (C. walie), Himalaya i. 
(G. siberka), Abyssinian i. (0, walie) \ have long, 
ridged horns ; gregarious, but males and females form 
dineront flocks after breeding- time. 

IBIS (Ibis ccihiopica), a bird allied to storks and 
s^onbillfi ; head and neck dark and naked ; plumage 
mite, apart from glossy black dorsal feathers ; beak 
long and curved ; held sacred by ancient Egyptians, 
and often found in mummified condition. 

IBL18 (Arab, from Gk. diaboloa), fallen angel whose 
history is related in the Koran. 

IBN* ABD RABBIHI (8G0-940), Arab, poet ; author 
of valuable anthology. 

IBN* ARAB! (1166-1240), Muhammadan theological 


writer and mystic; chief work, tho valuable AlfutHhdi 
almakkija (The Meccan Revelations). 

IBN BATUTA, Abu Abdullah Muhammad 
(1304-78), Arab, traveller and writer ; b. at Tangier ; 
spent many years travelling in Asia, AMca, and Europe, 
visiting Egypt, Palestine, Persia, Mesopotamia, Aral^, 
Asia mnor, Russia, India, China, and Spain ; he made 
pilgrimage to Mecca four times, and during visit to 
India was appointed kazi at Dellii ; wrote an interest- 
ing account of his travels. 

IBN DURAID (837-934), Arab, poet and writer on 
Arab, etymology. 

IBN EL ATHlR, name of three bro’s, noted 
Arab, authors; the greatest was Izz bd DIn (1160- 
1234), historian, whose works are of much value. 

IBN EL FARIDH (1181-1236), Arab, mystical 
poet ; author of much -read Diwan. 

IBN FARAD! (962-1012), Span. Arab, historian ; 
wrote works on Andalusia. 

IBN GABIROL, AviOKBRON (XL Cent.), Jewish 
thinker; wrote poetic, liturgical, and philosophical 
works ; his philosophy was influenced by Neopla- 
tonism and sometimes thought heretical by Jews ; 
his Arabic works trans. into Latin influonood the 
Schoolmen. 

IBN HISHAM, ABD EL MALIK (d. 834), Arab, 
philosopher and edit, of Ibn Ishak’s (q.v.) biography 
of Muhammad. 

IBN ISHAK, Muhammad td. 766), Arab, historian ; 
author of Life of Muhammad, of which valuable ex- 
cerpts are preserved by Ibn llisham (g.v.). 

IBN JUBAIR (1146-1217), Span. Arab, author 
of travels in 1 he East. 

IBN KHALDCN (1332-1406), Arab, historian; 
served various nilers, at Fez, Tlemcen, and Tunis ; 
app. cadi at Cairo, 1384, 1399 ; author of Universal 
History, a work dealing chiefly with Arabs and Berbers. 

IBN KHALLIKAN (1211-82), Arab, author of 
a dictionary of Muhammadan biography. 

IBN USAIBI'A (1203-70), Arao. physician; prac- 
tised med. in Cairo and afterwards near Damascus ; 
author of TAvea of the Physicians. 

IBO (6® 24' N., 6® 27' E.), district, Brit. W. Africa, 
on lower Niger ; chief town, Ibo ; palm-oiL 

IBRAHIM PASHA (1789-1848), adopted s. of 
Muhammad AH, viceroy of Egypt ; supported Turkey 
in Gk. War of Independence, and was defeated by 
Allies at Navarino, 1827 ; twice invaded Syria ; 
defeated Turks at Nozib, 1839 ; viceroy of Egypt, 
1848. 

IBSEN, HENRIK (1828-1906), Norwegian 
dramatist and poet ; born at Skien ; served seven years 
in a chemist's shop at Grimstad ; wrote blank- verse 
plays^ which were produced, and took part in stage- 
management, 1860 onwards, at Bergen. The Warriors 
in Helgeland, a romantic dramatic poem, was printed, 
1858, but refused by managers. His first great 
protest agamst social conventions was Love* a GowAdy ; 
its hero made eloquent poetic diatribes (furnishing 
Shaw with some attractive characters), and epitomises 
the moral in the last line—* ** A health to Amor, late of 
earth, in tea.** * Brand, a beautiful lyric against 
moral deadnoss, appeared in 1866 ; its theme was 
repeated in the greater Peer Oynt with its marvellous 
songs. From this tfme I.*8 position in literature was 
assured. He now abandoned verse and substituted 
analysis and irony for lyrical attacks on middle-class 
vices. The Pillars of Society (1877) started an 
exposure of the bourgeoisie, a constant theme of 
novelists and playwrights since, A DolVs Houss 
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(1879), ntdda Oahler (1890), and other plays have 
largely destroyed the XIX. -cent, ideal of womanliness. 
It is unfortunate that in the light and oharaoteristio 
satire. An Enemy of the People (1882), * Dr. Stockmann,' 
when played in England, should be represented as a 
figure of fun. In The Wild Dxiek (1884) I. ironically 
ridicules the attempts of reformers. In numerous 
other plays ho analysed modern life and created 
characters which have become literary personalities. 
The Master-Builder (1892), perhaps hia chief work, has 
hardly yet become absorbed into common thought. 

Jffiger, Life (1894) ; Bernard Shaw, The QuinteMene^ 
of Ibsenism (1892); Edmund Oosso, Life (1908); 
H. E. Roberts. /. ; a Critical Study (1912). 

IBYCUS (fl. Vl. cent. B.O.), poet of Gk. colony of 
Rbegium ; fragments remain ; cranes discovered 
his murderers. 

ICA, Eooa, or Yoa (14® S., 76® 62' W.), maritime de- 
partment, Peru, S. America, between Lima and Aro- 
quipa; capital, Ica ; wine, fruits. Pop. c. 100,000. 

ICARUS, see Daedalus. 

ICE is solid water, and is precipitated as snow^ 
frosty or hail. It consists of colourless crystals of 
hexagonal form, with a well-marked habit of twinning. 
Ice at 0® C. is less dense than water, and floats on it. 
Ice contracts on melt ing. 

Iceberg: is mass of ice, floating in water, retaining 
its equilibrium by submersion of most of its bulk; 
frequently .300 feet high ; of great danger to vessels ; 
if in quantities, affect surrounding temperature con- 
siderably. Ice-Floes are floating fields of ice driven 
together by pressure of bergs. 

ICELAND (13®4 22' to 24® 35' W.,'1 63® 12' to 
66® 33' N.), large island belonging to Denmark; in 
north part of Atlantic Ocean, on fringe of Arc tic Circle; 
it is situated about 600 miles N. of Scotland, 160 miles 
S.E. of Greenland, and 670 miles from Norway ; 
length from E. to W., 300 miles ; breadth, 200 miles; 
area, 39,766 sq. miles ; length of coast, t. 3730 miles; 
coast-h'ne rugged with numerous bays and fjords on 
N., W., and E. coasts, forming excellent harbours ; 
S. coast fiat and unbroken ; largest bays are Faxafidi 
and Breidifjord in west. The island is roughly oval 
in form ; in north-west is an irregularly shaped peninsula 
/dmost cut off from main island by the bays of Hunafloi 
and Breidifjord ; interior a barren plateau covered with 
immense lava-fields, ice-plains, and volcanic moun- 
tains ; most of the peaks are covered with perpetual 
snow and ice ; highest mountain, Orafacjokull, 6241 ft., 
near S.E. coast. I. has over 100 volcanoes ; the best 
known are Hekla, 6110 ft., Askja (with crater of some 
30 sq. miles), Katia, Laki, Skapterjokull, etc. 

The largest lava-field, Odadahroun, is over 1600 sq. 
miles ; the ice-fields cover an area of more than 6000 sq. 
miles ; largest glaciers are Vatnajbkull, in S.E, (nearly 
3300 sq. miles), Hofsjokull (620 sq. miles), Langonjokull 
(600 sq. miles) and Myrdalsjokull (390 sq. miles). I. has 
many rivers and lakes formed by ice and molting 
snow ; the largest rivers are HvitA (White River), 
ThjorsA, OlfusA, JbkulsA; principal lakes, Thingvalla- 
vatn in S., and Mj^vatn in N. ; numerous hot springs, 
the Geyser best known ; fine past\ire-land on coast 
and along rivers, bi?t vegetation on the whole very poor ; 
fauna consists mainly of fox and reindeer ; polar boar 
is sometimes floated down with ice from Greenland; 
numerous birds, seals, and whales ; climate damp, cold, 
stormy, and very changeable ; winters comparatively 
mild ; N. coast washed by Arctic current, S., W., and 
E. coasts by Gulf Stream ; principal towns, Reykjavik 
(capital), on S.W. coast, with school of mod., theology, 
navigation, etc., national library, and good harbour; 
Seysdisfjord in east, Akursjrri in north ; transport done 
chiefly iW horses ; bridges have been built since 1888, 
and roajs have been improved. 

I. was discovered by Irish Culdees in VIII. cent. ; 
visited by Norwegian vikings, 870; permanent Nor- 
wegian settlements on S.W. coast, 870-90 ; on N. and 
W, coast, 890-900; onS., E., and S.E. coasts, 900-30; 
Icelandic Republic formed, X. cent. ; united to Norway, 


1262; came under Dan. rule, 1380; received home 
rule, 1874, which was extended in 1903. Famous 
volcanic eruptions: Mount Katia, 1721; Hekla, 1766; 
Laki, 1783 (lava covering an area of 2188 sq. miles) ; 
Askja, 1875 ; violent earthquakes in 1784, 1886, 1896. 
The Icelandic language now spoken is very much the 
same as in XII. and XIIJ. cent’s and earlier ; at that 
time named Ddnsk tunga (Dan. tongue) or Norroena 
(northern tongue), and spoken in Scandinavia and 
obowhero until XIII. cent. 

Icelandic lit. flourished from middle of XI. cent, 
to end of XIII. cent., and from XIX. cent, onwards, 
and consists of songs, scaldic poetry, and sagas ; until 
the XII. cent, the songs and lit. wore handed down by 
word of mouth by wandering minstrels or skalds; 
among the best-known works are mythical and heroio 
songs (Voluspa, Hamorscheimt, Ildvamdl, etc., com- 
piled in the poetical Edda (q.v.); and sagas, including 
Volsimasaga, Egla, Eyrbyggia, Laxdoela, Viga-Glum, 
Gretti the Strong, Egil, Gisli, Burnt Njal, etc. ; a 
collection of the sagas was made by Ari (1067-1148) 
in the famous prose Edda (q.v.) ; he also wrote the 
Konungdb6k (Book of Kings), Landnamdb6k (Book 
of Settlements) ; other celebrated writers wore Saomund 
(10.56-1133); Snorri Sturlason (1179-1241), who wrote 
Jfemskringla or the Lives of the Kings of Norway; 
Sturla Thordarson (1214-84), who wrote Islendinga- 
saga and Life of Ilakoii the Old. To the modern period 
bftlong John Thorlaksson (1714-1819), Halgrimson 
(1807-45), and Stoingrimur Thorsteinsson (1830), 
poets ; Jon Thoroddson (1819-68) and Gestor Palsson 
(1862-69), novelists. 

I. is administered by a minister (app. by king of 
Denmark) and legislative assembly (Althing) ; women 
vote for Parliament ; education universal ; religion 
Lutheran ; bp. resides at Reykjavik ; trade, now 
chiefly carried on with Denmark and Britain, in 
tho hands of Norsemen and Icelanders, XIV. cent., 
English, XV. cent., Gormans, XVI. cent. ; a monopoly 
of Dan. Government, 1602-1786 ; open to all nations, 
1854; chief exports, whale oil, cod-liver oil, salt fish, 
eiderdown, wool, fur, sheep, horses ; potatoes, vege- 
tables, and hay are grown ; sulphur, lignite, spar, and 
coal are foimd ; cattle-breeding and fishing chief occupa- 
tions ; many tourists are now attracted to I. by fine 
fishing and interesting scenery ; population concen- 
trated on coast and lowlands, only a quarter of the 
island being habitable. Pop. (1911) 85,089. 

Annandale, The Faroes and /cetond (1906); W. Morris 
and Magnusson, The Saga Library (1891-96), 

ICELAND MOSS, a lichen, Cetraria islandica, 
found in Iceland and N. Europe ; edible. 

ICELAND SPAR, see Calcitb. 

ICE-PLANT {MesembrmrUhemum crystallinum), 
creeping plant bearing white flowers ; leaves have glisten- 
ing appearance, whence name. 

ICE-YACHTING, sport carried on principally 
in Scandinavia, Gulf of Finland, and N. America; a 
sailing-vessel is used, with runner- plank instead of 
keel. A speed of over 80 miles an hour can be attained 
on the Hudson River with a favourable wind. 

ICENI, see Boadicea. 

I-CHANG (30® 48' N., Ill® 32' E.), town, treaty 
port, Hu-peh, China, on Yang-tze-kiang. Pop. (1911) 
46,000. 

ICHNEUMON, a small mammal allied to weasel, 
living in Egypt and N. Africa generally ; feeds on 
snakes and on crocodile eggs. 

ICHNEUMON FLIES (/c^neMmontdes), a family of 
Hymenopterous insects, with long, thin bodies, and 
long ovipositors. They pierce and lay their eggs in 
the larvas of other insects, on which the young feed. 
Many agricultural pests arc thus kept in chock. 

ICHNOGRAPHY, architectural name for ground- 
plan or horizontal section of a building. 

ICHNOLOGY, soionoe of footprints. See Fossil^ 

PALiEONTOLOQY. 

ICHTHYOLOGY.— Giinthor, in his Study of Fishei, 
1880, defines I. as ‘ the branch of zoology which treats 
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of the internal and external stnioturo of Bshos, their 
mode of life, and their distribution in space and time/ 
and perhaps to these should now be added a study of 
the economic aspect of the group. 

IGHTHTOPHAGI (Gk. ichthua, a fish ; phag^Ant to 
eat), tribes of Tarious coast-regions so called by Gk. 
geo^aphers. 

IGHTSnrOPHIS, see Batiiaohia. 

IGHTHYOPSIDA, see Fishes. 

ICHTHYORNIS, soe under OoONTnOENiTnES. 

IGHTHYOSAURUS, see Reptiles. 

IGHTHYOSIS, Xeroderma, dir and scaly con- 
dition of the skin, duo to general thickening, with 
atrophy of sebaceous glands, occurring either con- 
genitally or at an early stage of life. The only treat- 
ment is palliative ointments, eto. 

IGKNIELD STREET, name of pro -Rom. road 
to be traced in Berks and Bucks, England ; Rom. 
road running north and south through Midlands. 

IGONIUM, ancient city, Asia J^nor, situated on 
plateau on slopes of Taurus Mts. Capital of Lycaonia 
under Romans. Walls of modern city (Konieh or 
Konia) built from materials taken from buildings of 1. 
Contains famous monastery of dancing dervishes, ruins 
of mosques and tombs ; manufactures carpets and 
coloured leather. Pop. c. 46,000. 

IGONOCLASTS. — In the primitive Church there 
was a general fooling against the use of art in Christian 
worship. This was owing partly to the idolatry 
which accompanied heathen worship. That they, like 
the Jews, had no images in their churches amazed 
their heathen neighbours. From the IV. cent, 
paintings and sculptures were employed in Christian 
worship. Only then the symbol of the cross came 
into use, and there was strong prejudice against a 
crucifix. The famous iconoclastic controversy arose 
in the Eastern Empire in the VIII. cent. The attack 
on images was begun by Loo III. (d. 740) ; it was 
continued by Constantino V., but the Empress Irene 
restored them ; another iconoclastio reaction took 
place, but came to an end with the Emperor Thoophilus 
(d. 826). Tho later Church did not take up the position 
of the extreme i’s that images were themselves possessed 
of sacramental power, neither did it reject them 
altogether. In the Eastern Church icons like flat 
pictures are used, whereas the Catholic Church in the 
West has always believed in images, crucifixes, etc., 
as means of Instruction. 

IGONOGRAPHY (Gk, tilcon, image; graphein, to 
desoribe), writing about engravings ; history of 
Christian relies or pictures. 

^ IGONOSTASIS (Gk. eikon, image; stasis, standing), 
division in Gk. churches between outer choir and 
inner sanctuary ; adorned with ikons, t.e, pictures of 
saints, etc. 

IGTIGYON, see Doo Family. 

ICTINUS, Gk. architect of temple of Apollo, of which 
sculptures are in Brit. Museum, of Parthenon (433 b.o.). 

IDA (d. 659), king of Bcrnicia ; established Anglian 
rule over Bornicia (547). 

IDAHO (43* N., 115* W.), a W. state of U.S.A., 
bounded N. by Brit. Columbia and Montana, E. by 
Montana and Wyoming, S. by Utah and Nevada, 
W. by Oregon and Washington. Area, c. 84,000 sq. 
miles, of which c. 600 are water. Principal city is Boise 
City. Except small area in S. the surface is rugged 
ana mountainous; tho S.E. region lies in the Great 
lUsin of U.S., while the rest, some 70,000 sq. miles, 
lies in the drainage basin of tho Columbia River ; in 
the N. and E., part of the Rooky Mountain system is 
embraced — the principal range being tho Salmon 
River Range — separating I. from Montana ; other 
ranges are the Saw Tooth and Bais^, on the Columbian 
Pktean ; a prominent physical feature are the Snake 
River Plams; the more important lakes are Pend 
d*0reille, uosur d’Alene, and Naniksu, in the Pan- 
Handle in the N. ; and the John Day and Bear lakes 
in the S.E. There is abundant vegetation in the N. 
and centre ; forests extend on tho W. slopes of the 


Bitter Root and Cosur d’Alene Mts. The climate is 
healthy. Mineral deposits, which are owned by the 
state, molude gold, copper, lead, silver, and coal, while 
in the S.£. soda, gypsum, and sulphur are found ; there 
are many state forests ; grain farming is mostly con- 
fined to river valleys, but extensive irrigation works 
have been carried out — the most important crop 
l^ing wheat ; other crops are oats, barley, potatoes, 
hay, eto. ; The principal industries are lumber and 
timber working, nour and grist milling ; stock-raising 
is carried on. A largo percentage of the people are 
Mormons. Pop. c. 325,600. 

Resources ana Attractions of Idaho (St. Louis, 1893). 

IDAR, Edab (23® 60' N., 73® £.), native state, 
Gujarat, Bombay, India. 

IDAS (Gk. myth.), s. of Aphareus and bro. of 
Lynceus ; successfully rivalled Apollo for Marpessa’s 
hand ; slew Castor and then wounded Pollux, who had 
slain Lynceus, but was struck by thunderbolt of Zeus ; 
strongest of mortals. 

IDDESLEIGH, STAFFORD HENRY NORTH- 
GOTE, 1ST EARL OF (1818-87), Eng. politician; 
held various offices of state, and as Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer in Disraeli’s Ministry introduced sinking fund 
for reduction of National Debt, 1874 ; Foreign 
Minister, 1886. 

IDEA, term which has been used in a great variety 
of meanings : (1) In Plato, Ideas (or Forms) are uni- 
versal natures, not ‘in tho mind,’ but tho objects of 
knowledge; (2) in later Platonism, they are oonoep- 
tions in the mind of God ; (3) in Locke, they are od- 
jeots of knowledge, but tend to bo regarded as repre- 
sentations of things in the mind ; in Berkeley and 
Hume they are dotinitely subjective ; (4) and (6) for 
tho Kantian and Hegelian uses, see Kant and Hegel ; 
(6) in modem psychology idea generally means a 
process of conceiving and imaging at once, or an 
object conceived and imaged at onoo ; but the term is 
better avoided. 

IDEALISM, in a general sense, means the tendency 
to regard everything from an ideal or imaginative 
standpoint; its use in philosophy is to denote that 
theory of the universe according to which everything 
(either really or as perceived) consists of ideas. I. has 
different forms : in the absolute I. of Hegel the universe^ 
consists of ideas entirely, but ideas of tho universar 
mind not ours ; in other forms of absolute i. objects 
have no ultimate reality except in the minds of those 
who perceive them — this is more properly termed 
subjective I. In Kant’s I. all human eiroerienoe 
consists of ideas, though this does not preclude the 
existence of objects outside our minds. I. can fairly 
bo said to liavo begun with Plato. The Platonic 
theory of ideas is that beyond our world of sense 
there is an ideal world. They stand as types from 
which objects in our world derive whatever reality they 
possess. Aristotle somewhat modifies this, and makes 
the individual dependent on the universal will. He 
showed that matter cannot really be opposed to mind, 
nor (ho particular to tho universal. It was not 
Aristotle’s i. but his formal grouping into categories 
which the mediaeval Schoolmen followed. Of modem 
idealists the first was really Bp. Berkeley. In some 
respects ho carried on tho work of Locke. Berkeley 
lield that things have no real existence apart from a 
mind which can perceive them, though it need not 
be our mind but the mind of God. Though many 
would refuse to follow him here, he at least was the 
first to show that, whatever a thing be in itself, we can 
only know it by our own senses — a most important 
step in advance of that unthinking view which would 
make a thing just what it appears. 

Works of above philosopners, and those of Bosan- 
quet, William James, and Haldane. H. Jones, Idealkm 
as a Practical Creed ; Sturt, Personal Idealism. 

IDENTIFIGATION, soienoe of the anthropometric 
system of identification of criminals was used by the 
Brit. Government, 1898-1901, but with large amount 
of labour for little result; L by finger-prints was 
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adopted, 1901, with remarkable results, and has become 
the recognised way of keeping record of prisoners. 

IDEOGRAPH, palaeomphical term for picture* 
writing, such as hieroglypnics. 

IDES, 16th day of Rom. month. 

IDIOCY, see Insaiqty. 

IDIOM (Gk. idiost peculiar to an individual or 
thing), form of a particular language or language of 
a particular locality. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, peculiar physical or mental 
condition characteristic of an individual, often taking 
the form, for example, of an undue feeling of dis- 
comfort in the presence of certain animals, odours, etc., 
or of undue susceptibility to certain drugs, or of 
eccentricity of habits. 

IDLE (63® 60' N., 1® 46' W.), town, W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England; woollen goods. Pop. (1911) 17,999. 

IDOCRASE, see Vesuvianttb. 

IDOLATRY. — Worship of idols or ^graven images’ 
was not, as some have supposed, first stage in religious 
evolution, but posterior to animism, llio idol wor- 
shipper fails to distinguish between his god and the 
idol, in whom ho thinks his god dwells. * Idolatry * 
in Now Testament is used loosely for pagan rites. 

IDOMENEUS, in Gk. legend, king of Crete who 
when sailing to Trojan War promised to Poseidon in 
return for protection the first thing he met on landing ; 
this was his s., whom he sacrificed ; Crete being smitten 
with plague, his subjects banished him. 

IDRIA (46® N., 14® 1' E.), town, Camiola, Austria; 
quicksilver mines. Pop. (1910) 0090. 

IDRIBl, Edrisi (c. a.d. 1099-1164), Arab, geog- 
rapher ; bom at Ceuta, of famous Muhammadan family ; 
studied at Cordova ; travelled through Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Morocco, Spain, and Portugal. Pub. geo- 
grapnical work, 1164; constructed a globe of silver, 
divided it on the Ptolemaic system, and wrote ex- 
planatory book, pub. in 1692, and several times 
reissued and translated, notably 1866, Description de 
VAfrique et de VEspagne^ by Dozy, and Vltalia, by Amari 
ana Schiaparelli, 1883. 

IDUMJEA, Gk. for Edom, territory of Moab ; first 
inhabited by Horites, then by Edomites ; for some time 
under suzerainty of kingdom of Judah, but later 
independent, then conquered by Assyria; Edomites 
wore settled in S. Palestine, II. cent. b.o. 

IDUN, Iduna, Scandinavian goddess of spring 
and summer ; seized by Loki (winter). 

IDYLL, Idyl, name given by Greeks to short 
creative work, at first of general but afterwards of 
pastoral nature ; cf. I’s of Theocritus, Bion, Moschus. 

IFFLAND, AUGUST WILHELM (1759-1814), 
Ger. actor-manager and playwright ; excellent as 
author of melodramatic comedies. 

IGLAU (49® 23' N., 16® 35' E.), town, Moravia, 
Austria; textiles, tobacco. Pop. (1910) 26,914. 

IGLESIAS (39® 19' N., 8® 32' E.), town, Sardinia ; 
bp.’fl see; lead and zinc mines. Pop. 21,000. 

IGNATIEFF, NICHOLAS PAVLOVICH, Count 
(1832-1908), Russ, diplomatist, who made treaties 
advantageous to hia country with China, Khiva, and 
Bokhara. 

IGNATIUS (d. c. 117 A.D.), one of Apostolic 
Fathers (g.v.). 'fhough so famous, very little known 
of him. His epistles are preserved in three recensions, 
and controversy has raged over the complicated 
literary problem they present. I. contains seven 
epistles preserved in Greek, also Latin, Armenian, 
Syriac, and Coptic versions ; II. contain.^ those seven 
and six others, Gk., and Lat. version; III. (discovered 
by Cureton, 1846), three of first seven, preserved in 
Syriac. The controversy over the claims of I. and 
II. to be the original was mostly theological. 
Scholars mostly now recognise II. as original and 
in. as shortened from it. Ignatius defends Episco- 
pacy and potests against l^cetism and Judaising 
tendeneies in Church. 

Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers. 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA, see Loyola, Tonatius OF. 
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IGNATIUS’S BEANS, seeds of Sif^hnoa Ignatii, 
containing strychnine ; foimd in Phihppines ; so named 
by Jesuits. 

IGNEOUS ROCKS, see GeoloQY. 

IGNIS FATUUS, see WiLL-o’-THE-WrSP. 

IGNORAMUS (Lat. pres, tense 1st person plural 
of verb ‘ to know not ’), word formerly written by jury 
on dorse of bill of indictment which they did not fina 
‘ true * ; term for stupid person. 

IGNORANCE OF THE LAW docs not in Eng- 
land excuse a man from the consequences of his acts. 

IGNORANTINES, name of a religious order 
instituted at Rheims, 1680, now with 14,000 members 
from all parts of the world. 

IGUALADA (41® 36' N., 1® 34' E.), town, Barcelona, 
Spain, on Noya ; textiles. Pop. 10,000. 

IGUANA, see Lizabd.s. 

IGUANODON, see Reptiles. 

IGUVIUM, modem Gubbio (g.v.); ancient town, 
Umbria, Central Italy ; c. 23 miles N.N.E. of Pemsia, 
with Rom. remains. Famous Kugubine Tables, 7 in 
number, with religious writings in Lat. and Umbrian, 
wore discovered, 1444, and kept in town-house. I. was 
famed for majolica work up to XV. cent. ; an important 
town in pre-Rom. perioa; received Rom. citizenship 
after Social War ; destroyed by Goths, 562. 

IKI-SHIMA (33® 65' N., 129® 45' E.), small island 
of Japan, N.W. of Kiushiu; area, 6868 sq. miles. 
Pop. c. 37.000. 

ILAGAN (17® 6' N., 121® 50' E.), town, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands ; tobacco region. Pop. c. 17,000. 

ILCHESTER, ancient Ischalis (61® N., 2® 41' W.), 
decayed town, Somersetshire, England, on Yoo. 

ILE-DE-FRANCE, ancient province, France ; 
enclosed between rivers Seine, Marne, Oise, Aisne, 
and Ourcq ; corresponded to departments Seine, 
Scine-et-Oiso, Seine-et-Marne, Aisne, Oise, and a small 
part of Nievre and Loirot ; capital, Paris. 

ILETSK, Ilbtskoi-Gorodok (51® 29' N., 53® 29' E.), 
town, Orenburg, Russia, near junction of Hek and 
Ural; salt-works. Pop. 12,500. 

ILEUM, see Digestion. 

ILEX, see under Holly and Oak. 

ILFELD (51® 36' N., 10® 47' E.), town, at foot of 
Harz, Hanover, Germany. 

ILFORD (61® 34' N., 0° 6' E.), town, Essex, England ; 
photographic material works. Pop. (1911) 78,206. 

ILFRACOMBE (51® 12' N., 4® 7' W.), waterings 
place and seaport, Devonshire, England, on Bristol 
Channel. Pop. (1911) 8935. 

ILHAVO (40° 34' N., 8® 38' W.), seaport town, 
Aveiro, Portugal ; manufactures glass, porcelain. 
Pop. 13,600. 

ILI (46® N., 76® 30' E.), river, Central Asia; rises 
in Tian-Shan mts., and flowing W., then N.W., enters 
Lake Balkash ; length, 900 miles ; navigable in lower 
course, 

ILIAC PASSION, popular name for Colic (^.v.). 

ILIAD, see Homer. 

XLION (43® 3' N., 76® 3' W.), village, New York, 
U.S.A., on Mohawk ; Remmgton firearms and type- 
writers. Pop. (1910) 6588. 

ILIUM, Troy (q.v.). 

ILKESTON (52® 58' N., 1® 20' W.), market town, 
Derbyshire, England ; hosiery, lace ; coal and iron 
mines. Pop. (1911) 7992. 

ILKLEY (53® 66' N., 1® 60' W.), town, health-resort, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England. 

ILL (48® 30' N., 7° 30' E.), river, Alsace, Germany ; 
joins Rhino 9 miles below Strasburg ; length, 126 miles. 

ILL AW AR A (34® 30' S., 150® 30' E.), maritime 
district, New South Wales, Australia ; fertile; coal and 
iron mines. Pop. 8600. 

ILLE-ET-VILAINE (48® 10' N., 1® 40' W.), mari- 
time department, N.W. France, formed from part 
of ancient Brittany ; mostly level, with occasional 
marshes and numerous lakes ; watered chiefly by the 
llle and VUaine ; fine horses and cattle are reared ; 
cereals, flax, hemp, apples, and pears grown ; pro- 
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duces cider, butter, and Cheese ; iron mines, slate 
quarries ; oyster fisheries ; capital, Rennes. Pop. 
(1911) 608,098. 

ILLEGITIMACY is the condition of beinff bom out 
of lawful wedlock. The mother may apjny to the 
madstrate for an order of maintenance a^inst the 
father of the child, or the Guardians of the Poor may 
make such application if the child is chargeable to the 
parish, and when paternity is proved or acknowledged 
a sura not exceeding 5b. per week for the care of the 
child can be required of the father. The responsibility 
for the bringing up of such child rests on the mother. 
In Scotland, but not in England, the marriage of the 
parents legitimises children born before wedlock. An 
illegitimato child cannot inherit by right of succession — 
for in law he has no father — but otherwise is under no 
legal disabilities, Eng. law recognises that the off- 
spring is legitimate no matter how soon the birth takes 
place after marriage, but declares the offspring illegiti- 
mate when bom of parents incompetent to marry, i.e. 
persons who are witnin the prohibited degrees of con- 
sanguinity or affinity. 

ILLER (48® 20' N., 10® E.), river, Bavaria, Germany ; 
joins Danube near Ulm ; length, c. 100 miles. 

ILLINOIS (40® N., 89® 30' W.), N. central state of 
U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Wisconsin, E. by Lake Michigan 
and Indiana, S.E. and 8. by the Ohio River (which 
separates it from Kentucky), S.W. and W. by Missis- 
sippi River (which separates it from Missouri and Iowa). 
Area, c. 66,650 sq. miles, of which c. 660 are w'ator. 
Capital is Springfield. Situated in the prairie-plain 
region, partly in the valley of the Mississippi and 
touching the Great Lake district in the N.E., the sur- 
face slopes gently to the S. and S.W. ; the average 
height above sea-level is 600 ft., the highest elevation 
being Charles Mound (c. 1200 ft.), on the boundary 
between I. and Wisconsin ; bluffs arc encountered along 
the principal rivers — the best-known being Starved 
Rock. There are several elevations, the largest stretch- 
ing across the south from 6 to 10 miles broad, and reach- 
ing c. 1050 ft. above sea-lovel. 

There are almost 300 streams — mostly tributaries of 
the Mississippi, but some, tributaries of the Wabash and 
Ohio Rivers ; the most important river is the Illinois, 
traversing the N., central, and W. regions, and at times 
broadening into vast lakes — notably the lovely Peoria 
Lake ; the Kaskaskia River in the S. and the Rock in 
the N. enter the Mississippi ; tributaries of the Wabash 
and Ohio include the Embarrass, Little Wabash, 
Saline, and Cache in the E. ; the Chicago River — only 
1 mile long — originally entered Lake Michigan, but 
now flows, by Chicago Drainage Canal, into Mississippi ; 
several shallow lakes lie to the N.E. The soil, especi- 
ally in the river valleys, is exceedingly fertile. The 
climate is varied — the mean annual temperature being 
some 11® Fahr. higher in the 8. than in the N., which 
again varies ; but summers and winters arc both severe. 

The chief mineral product is coal, I. being the second 
largest producer in U.S., and the coal-fields extending 
over a vast area of c. 42,900 sq. miles ; there are also 
many petroleum wells ; zinc is worked, as also are lead, 
limestone, salt, and fluor-spar. I. is the richest of the 
U.S. in agriculture, the chief cereal crops being maize, 
wheat, oats, and hay ; tobacco is grown and an active 
live-stock industry carried on. Chief industries arc 
fllaughtering and meat-packing, iron and steel foundries. 
Commerce is conducted by rivers, lakes, canals, and 
electric and other railroads. 

Chicago — the largest city — is second lai^est in 
America ; other important cities are Peoria, East St. 
Louis, Quincy, Springfield, Rockford, Joliet. There 
are many univ’s. The name of the state is derived 
from Illinois confederacy of Indians — the original in- 
habitants ; explored (c. 1673) by a Frenchman, Joliet; 
passed into the hands of English (c. 1763), and admitted 
to Union a? State in 1818. Pop. (1910) 5,638,691. 

J. F. Mather, The Making of fllinoia (Chicago, 1900) ; 
J. H. Finley, Illinois. 

XLLORIN, sec.lLOiiTN. 


-ILLUSTRATION 

ILLUMINATI (Lat * enlij|[htened *), term assumed 
originally by sects of Christian mystics, who claimed 
that their minds were illuminated by supernatural 
light; title assumed by Rosicrucians and modem 
associations of political idealists. 

ILLUMINATION, ART OP, the ornamentation 
of manuscript. The Celtic and Teutonic races of 
Europe had their own art before coming into contact 
with Rome, Celtic civilisation bein^ at its height in the 
VI. cent. B.C., and the ornamentation which they after- 
wards applied to MSS. was largely copied from the 
characteristic forms of their ractal-work. Byzantine 
art, however, which retained the classical tradition, 
exercised a considerable influence on Italy, where the 
Eastern Empire retained possessions until XI. cent., 
and through Italy on Europe. The earliest examples 
extant of Byzantine illumination (VI. cent ) are of 
extreme splendour, some of silver writing on purple 
vellum, others with gaily painted designs on gilded 
vellum, and gracefully drawn figures in miniature as 
illustrations. Initials have been called attention to by 
the apparently independent instinct of all schools of 
illuminators, but all may have been influenced in some 
way not now to be traced by the Byzantine tradition. 
The groat moment of the commencement of a book 
was not, however, celebrated so impressively in the 
Byzantine as in the Western schools. The great ago 
of Byzantine illumination was the XI. cent. The 
characteristic Celtic interlacing of geometric designs, 
dragons, etc., in medallion and leaf -shapes, appear in 
the elaborate borders of Celtic MSS. and in the tail of 
the intricate initials, and the human figure is sometimes 
equally elaborately conventionalised with the animal. 
Celtic school had more influence than the Rom. on 
England until the Conquest. In France, Merovingian 
illumination of a simple kind was replaced in 800 ^ 
the Carolingian school which culminated in the X. 
cent. ; it was marked by splendour of pigment and 
some success in the drawing of the miniatures. Illumina. 
tionof XII.-XV. cent’s has some features of ornaments 
of architecture of those cent’s, and the miniature initial 
was a characteristic feature. Eng. work was noted in 
XIII. and XIV. cent’s, but the greatest of all were 
the Ital. and Flemish schools of the early Renaissance, 
mastery of perspective and figure-drawing appearing 
for the first time. 

Johnson, Writing, Illuminating, and Lettering (1906). 

Illuznination, the amount of light falling u;^n an 
object. If an object is illuminated it must be opaque, 
i.e. must not absorb all the light. The eye is a very 
poor judge of iiitcnsity of i., but it judges eouality of i. 
fairly accurately, ana all i. experiments take account 
of this. I. depends on the candle-power of the source 
and its distance. 

ILLUSTRATION. — The history of i. oommenoea 
with the Egyptian Book of the Dead. There remain 
no Gk. or Rom. writings which can bo dated with 
certainty before the Christian era, but it is known 
that i. was practised by the Romans. It is found in 
the III. -cent. Iliad of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, developed in the miniatures of Christian art 
(see Illumination, Art of), and became an important 
feature of printed books. The earliest impressions 
of the printing press, where text and i. were both 
engraved on wooa together, arc known as xylographic 
books. Bohner’s illustrated Fabulce were printed at 
Bamberg in 1461, Burgh’s illustrated Panms et Magnus 
Calho in England c. 1481. One of earliest and greatest 
illustrators was Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528). England 
hardly entered the field of art in any line in the XV. 
and XVL cent’s, but took the lead in i. in the XVIII. 
and XIX. cent’s. Not only in his set i’s, as for Butler’s 
Hudihraa (1726), but in Marriage d la mode. The 
Rake'a Progress, etc., Hogarth gave interest to * sub- 
jects of a modem kind and moral nature,* and thus 
stimulated i. Wood-engraving gave place to metal for 
L in the XVI. cent., but the former method was revived 
at the close of the XVIII. cent, by Thomas Bewick 
whose (1790) and British Birds (1797-1804) 
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Were models of i ; the use of lithography in 1706 marked 
the beginning of cheap L 

At the same time the early XIX. cent, used steel for 
iditWM (U luxtt such as Whitaker’s History of Rich- 
mondahiret illustrated by Turner. The most wonder- 
ful perhaps of all i’s, Blake’s PaUo the Book of Jobt 
belong to this period. Cruikshank, T^eech, and Habiot 
K. Browne were followed by Tenniel, Mulready, and 
others, and they by the Pre-Raphaelil/es whose works, 
engraved by the Dalziels in Qooa Worda, etc., made ‘ the 
Sixties ’ a great period in I Punch has held a unique 
position among periodicals in excellence of i. since its 
commencement, and the Oraphic (founded 1869) has 
had work of best black-and-white artists. Modern i. 
has been revolutionised by photogravure and (since 
1876) by process. William Morris, who founded 
the Kelmscott Press in 1891, represents a second Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, but the general trend of i. is 
against modi»valism. A list of prominent illustrators 
of late times must include Abbey, Mrs. AUingham, 
Barnard, Beardsley, Tom Browne, Caldecott, Caton 
Woodville, Crane, Fildes, Frost, Fumiss, Garth Jones, 
Dana Gibson, Green, Greenaway, Gregory, Hall, 
Herkomer, Holt, Phil May, Millet, Nicholson, Parsons, 
Partridge, Pennell, Herbert Railton, Raven UiU, 
Reinhardt, Renouard, Ricketts, Sambourne, Savage, 
Shannon, Sullivan, Hugh Thomson, Townsend, 
Strang, Sturge Moore, Woods. 

Pennell, Modern Illustration ( 1896) ; Crane, Deco- 
rative Illustration of Books (1890). 

ILLUSTRES (Lat. ‘ illustrious ones ’), title of 
chief dignitaries of later Rom. empire. 

ILLYRIA, wide extent of country along W. shore 
of Adriatic, between Fiume and Durazzo ; stretches 
inland to Danube and Servian Morava ; embraces 
modem provinces of Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Montenegro; also S. half of Croatia-Slavonia, 
W. part of Servia, the sanjak of Novi bazar, and ex- 
treme N. of Albania ; inhabitants never clearly identi- 
fied ; coast colonised by Greeks, VI. and VII. cent’s b.o., 
but some 300 yeara later Latin civilisation spread 
rapidly. After long history of continued warfare, I. 
(excepting some mountain tribes) ultimately became 
entirely Serbo-Croatian, in population, language, and 
culture. 

ILMEN (68® 16' N., 31® 30' E.), fresh-water lake, 
near Novgorod, European Russia ; area, c. 360 sq. miles. 

ILMENAU (60® 41' N., 10® 64' E.), town, summer 
esort, grand-duchy Saxe-Weimar, Germany ; porce- 
lain and glass. Pop. (1910) 12,198. 

ILMENITE, a mineral similar to heematito in ap- 
pearance ; opaque and slightly magnetic ; generally 
found in gneisses and schists together with magnetite. 

ILOILO (10® 60' N., 122® 42' E,), seaport, Panay, 
Philippine Islands ; exports sugar, tobacco, rice. Pop. 
c. 20,000. 

ILORIN, Illorin (8® 27' N., 4® 30' E.), town and 
province, N. Nigeria, W. Africa ; important trading 
centre; wood -carving and leather industries. Pop. 
(prov.) c. 73,000. 

ILSENBURG (61® 62' N., 10® 40' E.), smaU town, 
health-resort in the Harz, Saxony, Germany ; iron- 
works. Pop. (1910)4911. 

IMAGE, term used in psychology for the impress 
made by an object on the eye, or for a mental impress ; 
in theol. and art for any likeness of a person or thing ; 
i’s have played a considerable part in some religions 
(see looNOOLASTS) ; in the Anghcan Church adoration 
of i’s is forbidden in art. XXII. 

Image Worship. — In most great religions images 
have bwn important, not the least so in ^risti- 
anity. 'Diere are different conceptions of an image : 
( 1) it is that and nothing more ; (2) it is the abode of the 
person or deity whom it reprosiints, or retains a mysteri- 
ous connection with him. Thus by getting possession 
of a man’s image one oould injure the man himself. 
This idea is called aympathetic rr^ic. Images are for- 
bidden to Muhamm^ana. Eating, moving, and other 
acts have been ascribed to images of Christ, the Virgin, 


and Saints, as to those of heathen gods of antiquity. 
See Iconoclasts. 

Tylor, Primitive Culture ; Farnell, Evolution of 
Religion (1906) ; Frazer, The Oolden Bough (1900). 

IMAGINATION, used generally for calling up to the « 
mind ideas other than those convoyed by senses, and, 
in psychology, for calling up ideas formerly received 
through the senses. 

IMAM, the title of the caliph or leader of the Mu- 
hammadans ; various sects have disputed as to nature 
and extent of his powers. See Shiites and Sunnites. 

IMATRA FALLS, see Finland. 

IMBECILE, weak, especially mentally weak ; used 
of a state of mental weakness less advanced than idiocy. 

IMBREX (from Lat. tm6er, rain), Lat. term for 
roof-tile curved to carry off rain. 

IMBROS (40® 10' N., 26® 50' E.), Turkish island, in 
iEgean Sea ; fertile ; seat of Ok. bp. Pop. c. 8600. 

IMERITIA, Imeretia (42® N.. 43® E.), district, 
forming part of Kutais, Transcaucasia, Russia. 

IMHOTEP, see Eoyit. 

IMITATION, copying the movements of a model, 
or the results of sucli movements. It may be (1) im- 
pulsive, e.g. ‘ contagious ’ coughing and yawning, or 
(a higher type, presupposing more attention) the 
rhythmical movements of a spectator of dancing ; 
(2) iiiventional, arising from admiration of the agent 
copied, or of the dexterity copied, or from desire for a 
remoter endUo which acquirement of the dexterity 
is a nf^cesaary means. The tendency to imitate is in 
most respects similar to instinotive tendencies, and is 
the young child’s or animal’s earliest mode of acquiring 
the habits of the race. See Psychology. 

IMITATION OP CHRIST, famous devotional book 
dating from XV. cent. ; authorship much disputed ; 
some have ascribed it to John Gerson of Paris, and 
others to a John Gersen who probably never lived ; but 
these do not now find many defenders. It must be either 
anonymous or (much more probably) by St. Thomas a 
Kbmpis (1380-1471); he lived near Utrecht, and the 
I. certainly emanates from Holland. Hie I. is in- 
tensely loved by Catholics end Protestants alike. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, see Maby. 

IMMANENCE, meaning ’ indwelling ’ as opposed to 
‘ transcendence ’ ; so the I. of God is the view oi Him as 
a spiritual force in the universe, not a power controlling 
it from without. 

IMMANUEL, Emmanuel (g.v.). 

IMMANUEL, BEN SOLOMON (e. 1266-c. 1330), 
Jewish satirical poet of Italy in Dante’s time. 

IMMERMANN, KARL LEBERECHT (1796- 
1840), Qer. Romantic dramatist and novelist ; b. 
Magdeburg ; best works, Merlin (dramatic poem). Die 
Epigonen and MUncEhausen (novels). 

IMMIGRATION into US. A., Canada, and Aus- 
tralia has increased greatly during the XIX. and XX. 
cent’s, owing to superabundance of population in most 
European countries. With the opening up of every 
new tract of land comes a tide of immigration. In 
1910, 94,496 persons immigrated into Australia, while 
iu 1911, 878,587 were admitted into U.S.A., 22,349 being 
rejected owing to strict Amor. i. laws. 

Gt. Britain also attracts foreign i. ; there are about 
290,000 foreigners resident in the United Kingdom, 
but it is calculated that in 1911 there were 260,000 
emigrants. 

IMMORTELLES, see Eybblastinqs. 

IMMORTALITY. — Belief in I. has been wide- 
spread, but not universal. It developed in Judaism 
comparatively late, but it has always formed a part, 
perhaps the chief part, of the Christian hope, and exists 
in many other reugions. In early Christianity it was 
allied with the expectation of the speedy end of the 
world. Many arguments have been us^ to uphold 
it, and although no one of them can prove it, the sum- 
total possesses great cumulative force. Besides the 
feeling that another world is required to redrew 
this, it can be said matter is eternal, so must spirit be 
too ; the materialistio arguiueut against it can be 
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met by the aseertion we do know that we are some- 
thing more than our bodies. The pantheistic view 
that we shall be absorbed into divine life fails to 
satisfy those who believe there will be intensifioation 
rather than annulling of our personality. See 
Hebsew Religion ; Eschatology. 

Charles, Critical Uistory of Doctrine of Future Life; 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Life and Matter ; Ward, Naturahem 
and Agnosticism; Buckle, The After Life (1907). 

IMMUNITY, resistance to a certain disease or 
to a certain organism, either natural or artificially 
produced by different means. See Bacteriology. 

IMOLA, ancient Forum Cornelii (44® 21' N., 
11® 43' E.), town, Bologna, Italy; bp.’s see; manu- 
factures cream of tartar, pottery. Pop. 33,000. 

IMP, formerly scion, then child ; from phrase 
*' i. of Satan * came modern use. 

IMPEACHMENT, criminal process; in Great 
Britain, form of procedure in trial by House of Lords 
at instance of House of Commons. Of groat importance 
in Eng. history in bringing to trial offenders too 

owerful to be condemned by ordinary law courts ; 

isused in XIX. cent. ; retamed in constitution of 
U.8.A. 

IMPERIAL CHAMBER (Gor. Reich shammer- 
gericht)t ^rom 1495 till its dissolution Court of Holy 
Rom. Empire; consisted of 16, then 18, judges and 
officials app. by empire ; took place of old Imperial 
Court whose members were emperor’s nominees. 
Its work was unsystematic and often taken over by 
the Aulic Council > 

IMPERIAL CITIES in former times woire cities 
in Germany which wore directly under the emperor 
and owed allegiance to no intermediate lord ; name 
became common in Xlll. cent. (Ger. Reichstadt) ; 
cities attained their status by imperial grant or by 
buying their freedom from the intermediate lord ; 
examples are Basel, Cologne, Mainz, Strassburg, 
Worms. 

IMPERIALISM in modern usage signifies the 
desire to develop and consolidate an Empire; term 
specially applied to British Imperialists (opposed to 
‘Little Englanders ’). Under the Imperial idea come 
the schemes of preferential tariff, conjoint defence of 
over-seas possessions, and the representation of Brit. 
Dominions in the Imperial Parliament. 

IMPETIGO CONTAGIOSA, see Skin (Skin 
Diseases). 

IMPEY, SIR ELIJAH (1732-1809), ohief-justico 
of Bengal ; supported Warren Hastings ; impeached 
in 1783 for action in trial of Maharajah Nand Kumar, 
but acquitted. 

IMPHAL, Manipur (24* 48' N., 04* E.), town, 
capital Manipur, Assam, India. Pop. 67,000. 

IMPLEMENT (Lat. imjplere, to fill), Scot, legal 
term for fulfilment of contract. 

IMPLUVIUM (Lat. from implutre, to rain into), 
receptacle in atrium of Rora. house for rain falling 
through compluvium of roof. 

IMPOSITION (Lat. imponere^ to place upon), 
arrangement of type after composition in printing. 

IMPOST, architectural term for part of door- 
post on which arch rests ; often forms capital of a 
pilaster, or is moulded. 

IMPOTENCE, inability of male to perform function 
of reproduction ; may arise from excessive nervous 
strain, disease, or excess. 

IMPRESSIONISM IN PAINTING.— The term i. 
is smd to have originated in Manet’s claim (expressed 
in the preface to the catalogue of his works at the 
Reposition Universelle, 1867) that the painter’s 
function was to render his own ‘ impression * of things 
seen. Impressionists and Post-Impressionists are 
united m belief that the artist may exaggerate a 
feature which interests him in his subject and may 
omit a feature which docs not interest him ; thus 
the art of this school is, above all, the expression of 
the individuality of the artist. Technical differences 
also oharactenso i. Manet preached pure colours 


and, in avoiding mixing of pigments, introduced 
the patchiness of i. at a near view ; for this Vela^uez’s 
authority was cited. From Delacroix and ^mer 
the Fr. school learned the interaction of colours and 
oommenood experiments in the production of new 
effects by adjacent, dots of colour, a process ^own 
as pointillisme ; facility and invention in obtaining 
effects of texture and b^ht are characteristic. Monet, 
Degas, Pissarro, Gauguin, are among the great Fr. 
Impressionists. England has a remarkable school of 
Post-Impressionists, led by the Rothensteins, who 
unite extreme delicacy of colouring and detail with 
a sense of fun, a new thing in high art. The Post- 
Impressionists have largely abandoned daub for 
pastel effects. 

Lewis Hind, Post-Impressionism (1911) ; Dew- 
hurst, Impressionist Painting » 

IMPRESSMENT, the seizing and compelling 
men to enter navy ; practice was resorted to in this 
country from the XlV. cent, till reign of George III., 
laws being passed to regulate the system ; it has 
now died out, although those laws nave not been 
repealed. Right to exercise power of I is claimed 
by all sovereign authorities, and it has been resorted 
to by all European states. 

IMPRISONMENT, punishment by incarceration 
(with or without hard labour) for offences which are 
not serious enough for penal servitude. I. in first 
division amounts to little more than confinement — 
prisoners may wear ordinary clothes, receive friends, 
etc. ; in second division, special rules somewhat simihur 
to above are in force ; while criminal offenders are placed 
in third division (hard labour). The maximum term 
is generally two years. 

Rules for i. are regulated by Home Secretary, the 
Secretary for Scotland, the General Prisons Board of 
Ireland, See Prison. 

IMPROVISATORE, poet or musician who has 
gift of composing without study and recites as bo 
composes ; apparently common in Middle Ages, but 
only appears as a freak in modern times. 

IN GCENA DOMINI (Lat. ‘ at the Lord’s Supper ’), 
apal bull, thus commencing, issued yearly against 
erotics, 1363-1770. 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS (Lat. ‘ as a pauper ’), 
legal term for qualification by which free counsm and 
solicitor may be obtained by defendant ; the pauper 
must bo worth under £25, clothes excepted. 

IN -ANTIS, architectural term for classical build- 
ings in which two columns are placed between the 
antas of the entrance. 

IN-BREEDING, see Breed. 

INAGUA, see under Bahamas. 

INCANTATION (Lat, cantare, to sing), spell 
fashioned on the belief universal in primitive men tnat 
words placed in a certain order have magical power. 

INGAS, Boe under Peru, 

INGE, WILLIAM (11. XVIII. cent.), Eng. furniture- 
maker whose early work was in classical school of 
Chippendale ; assisted later in mediaeval revival. 

INCE-IN-MAKERFIELD (63® 31' N., 2® 37' W.), 
town, Lancashire, England ; oolUeries, ironworks 
Pop. (1911) 22,038. 

INCENDIARISM, Arson (gr.v.). 

INCENSE, a term given to various substances 
which when burnt give off a sweet smell — generally used 
in religious worship. It was used in many ancient 
Oriental worships, particularly in Egypt, as appears 
from various monuments. It was common, too, in 
ancient India, where its use still survives — even among 
Muhammadans, who elsewhere do not use it much — and 
in Persia and Babylonia ; it is also used in Buddhist 
countries. The ancient (Greeks burnt i. to their gods, 
and it was employed in Rome on festal occauons, 
Among the Jews the burning of i. accompanied animal 
sacrifices, and in the Temple its object was partly 
fumigatory to overcome the stench of the blood of the 
slau^tered beasts. In the Christian Church its use is 
not definitely proved before the V. cent., as the Early 
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Fathers do not refer to it, but it was certainly used in 
the catacombs at Rome, though this may have been 
for sanitary reasons. Its uso was regular in the Middle 
^es, and is enjoined at certain portions of sung 
Mass in the Rom. Missal. It is likewise common in 
the Gk, and Eastern Churches, where there are litur- 

f ioal formulas for the censing of the bread and wine, 
n England, according to the uses of Sanim and Bangor, 
the altar was to be censed during Mass, but at the 
Reformation its uso was generally abandoned. It was 
revived together with so many other ancient customs 
in the XIX. cent., and there was sharp controversy 
as to its legality, as its use in the reign of Edward VI. 
could not be proved. In 1899 the two abp’s decided 
that its ceremonial uso was illegal. Sometimes it has 
been used non -ceremonially to disinfect a church or to 
give a pleasant odour before service began. 

INCEST (Lat. incestua, unchaste), sexual inter- 
course between persons who could not marry on 
account of affinity ; punishable in England under Act 
of 1908, for the purposes of which alone the illegitimate 
child is not jiliua nulliua. The death penalty for the 
odenco in Scotland was abolished by the Criminal 
Procedure Act, 1887. 

INCH, 12th part of an Eng. ft. ; divided formerly 
into 3 barlevcoms and supposed to measure 3 barley- 
conis placed end to end. 

INCHBALD, MRS. ELIZABETH (1753-1821). 
Eng. actress, dramatist, and novelist ; beautiful and 
fikiuul player, but never overcame impediment in 
speech ; the writings show too much cultivation of 
‘ sentiment.* 

INCHCAPE, see Bell Rock. 

INCHCOLM and INCHKEITH, islands in Forth 
{q.v,). 

INCHIQUIN, BARONY AND EARLDOM OF, 

Irish honours. Murrough O’Brien, descendant of Brian 
Boroimhe, Irish king, was persuaded bv the Eng. 
government to accept the barony of I. and earldom of 
5’homond. Murrough O’Brien, 6th baron, was made 
Earl of I. in 1654 by Charles II. for services to Charles I. 
His a. William, 2nd earl, was chosen out of many rivals 
for governorship of Tangier, the Duchess of Portsmouth 
interceding for him on her knees. Murrough, 6th earl, 
was cr. Marquess of Thomond in 1800. The mar- 
quessate and earldom became extinct in 1855, but the 
barony passed to a descendant of the first baron. Sir 
Lucius O’Brien (1800-72), grandfather of Sir Lucius 
William O’Brien (b. 1864), present Lord I. 

INCLINOMETER, instrument for measuring the 
dip (inclination of earth’s magnetic field to horizontal). 
Two kinds of i’s are in use — the dippirig needle and the 
earth inductor. The former is a suitably mounted, 
light, magnetised needle, free to move about a hori- 
zontal axis ; the latter, a coil of wire spun about a 
diameter, adjusted until no current is induced. The 
inclination of the needle, or of the diameter of the coil, 
to the horizontal measures the dip. 

INCLOBURE, Award, permission given by 
arliament for i. of Commons {q.v.), and division 
etween lord of the manor and the commoners, the 
former receiving the largest share. 

INCOME TAX, in Qt. Britain, a tax levied by state 
upon income whether derived from land, houses, mine 
shares, trades, or any other source ; it was first levied 
in 1795 ^ abolished m 1806, reirapoaed in 1842, and 
continues to present day ; originally a war tax, it is 
now a permanent part of revenue. Amount has varied 
considerably, lowest being 2d. in the pound in 1874, 
highest Is. 4d. in 1866-66. Before 1907 no distinction 
was made between earned and unearned incomes, but 
in that year an abatement was made of 3d. in the pound 
on all earned incomes up to £200 (rate 9d. in the pound). 
Is. in the pound being the rate on earned moomes 
between £2000 and £3000. By the Finance Act of 
1909 these rates remained unonanged ; but the rate 
on all unearned monies and on the earned part of 
inoomes over £3000 was raised to Is. 2d. ; a special 
allowance equal to the amount of income tax on £10 


was allowed to parents whose total income did not 
exceed £600, in respect oi every child under age of 
sixteen ,* and a super-tax of 6d. in the pound was 
levied on incomes over £5000, charged on amount by 
which total income exceed^ £3000. Inoomes not 
exceeding £160 are exempt, and those between £160 
and £700 are allowed graduated abatements. 

The levying of Taxes upon Income has now been 
adopted in U.S.A. 

Robinson, Law Relating to Income Tax (1908) ; Fry, 
Income Tax (1910). 

INCORPORATION, granting of certain powers 
of self-government to a town (which then becomes a 
borough) or a company ; the town receives i. after 
successful petition to the crown, the company by 
certificate from the registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

INCUBATION AND INCUBATORS.— Incuba- 
tion, originally the sitting of a hon on her eggs, now 
means the exposure of a living organism to a uniform 
tomperaturo, under suitable conditions of moisture and 
ventilation ; incubators are enclosed spaces with 
devices for securing this. For each organism there is 
a maximum, minimum, and optimum temperature. 
Incubation should bo conducted at the optimum 
temperature and never reach the maximum or mini- 
mum. Ego Incubators are employed to hatch eggs 
artificially, a practice known to the early Chinese and 
Egyptians. The latter employed MamalSf largo closed 
brick ovens in which thousands of eggs were hatched. 
These were heated by low fires, which after the twelfth 
day were allowed to go out. Modern egg incubators 
are heated by hot air or hot water. The essential is 
that the incubator shall maintain a constant tem- 
perature, notwithstanding changes in temperature of 
the outer air, fluctuations in gas pressure, and tho 
occasional opening of tho incubator. After the tenth 
day the chick, having developed a foetal respiratory 
organ, produces more heat, and tho incubator should 
automatically adjust itself to this. The providing of 
increased air for respiration increases evaporation, and 
tho eggs should be provided with additional moisture. 

Hot-air incubators are double-walled metal cylinders, 
the space between the walls being packed with non- 
conducting material. In tho centre of tho floor there 
is a box with pipes which, after traversing the incubator, 
open to the exterior at tho top. Inside the box there 
is a lamp which heats tho air. Tho hot air then 
circulates through tho pipes in the incubator. Fresh 
air is supplied to tho incubator by a tube on either 
side of tho heating box. A jar of water supplies 
sufficient moisture. Tho temperature is regulated by 
a valve over tho main pipo from the heating chamber. 
Increase in temperature opens the valve, decrease 
closes it. Tho valvo is worked by the expansion of a 
column of mercury actuating a system of levers. 

Bacteriological Incubators may bo hot or cool ; 
the former are kept at 37® C., the latter at 20° C. 
Cool incubators are used for gelatin cultures of patho- 
genic bacteria or to grow non-pathogonio bacteria and 
moulds. The temperature is maintained in summer 
by the passage of cold water round the walls and in 
winter by warm water. The hot incubators for patho- 
genic bacteria are square double-walled metal boxes 
covered with wood. Warm water is poured into the 
space between the metal walls and heated underneath 
by oil, gas, or electricity. The flame is regulated by a 
system of levers which can decrease or increase it wnen 
the temperature of the water makes a valve open or 
shut. Tho temperature of such an incubator remains 
constant for months. The air surrounding tho in- 
oubator should be kept as still as possible and should 
be some degreos’below the temperature of the incubator. 
A very carefully regulated and ventilated form of this 
incubator is used to rear prematurely born infants. 
When tho child has grown sufficiently tho temperature 
is gradually decrcas^. 

INCUBUS (Lat. incuhare, to lie upon), demon 
supposed to visit women and engender witches, etc. } 
the feminine form was the auccuba. 
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INCUMBENT (Lat. ineumbere, to lean upon ; the 
reason for this name is not known )» holder of a benefice 
in Anglican Church. 

INCUNABULA (Lat. cradle ; plural of incuna- 
hulum)t title (nationalised in various countries) given 
to printed books of XV. cent: ; of these there are 
about 30,000 ; Oer. scholars are engaged in making a 
complete list for the governtnent. Previous bibliog- 
raphies are Beughem, /, typographicB (1688); Panzer, 
AnneUes typographici (1793 and 1803); Hain, Reper- 
torium bibliographicum (1826-38); Proctor, Index to 
the Early Print^ Books in the Brit. Museum (1898); 
Copinger, Supplement to Hain's Repertorium (1898- 
1902). Many facsimiles were printed in the late 
six. cent. 

INDABA, intertribal conference of Kaffirs. 

INDEMNITY, ACT OF, passed every session 
by Brit, parliament for relief of office-holders who 
had omitted qualifying oaths, etc. ; abolished by 
Promissory Oaths Act, 1808. 

INDENTURE, name for legal deed between 
two or more parties. Formerly the duplicates of the 
agreement were written on one parchment, which 
was then cut into two by indented line, so that the 
deed and counterpart could be fitted into one another 
and thus give evidence of being the same agreement. 

INDEPENDENCE (39® T N., 94* 30^ W.), city, 
Missouri, U.S.A. ; iron foundries, flour-mills. Pop. 
(1910) 9850. 

INDEPENDENCE, DECLARATION OF, in- 
strument whereby the U.S.A. repudiated the suze- 
rainty of Great Britain in 1776 ; document was signed 
^ fifty-six members, among whom were J ohn Adams, 
William Ellery, William I'loyd, Benjamin Franklin, 
Francis Hopkinson, Thomas Jefferson, John Penn 
and Roger Sherman. The resolution of inde- 
pendence was passed on July 2, and the Declaration 
published on July 4, which has ever since been a 
national holiday ; it was drawn up by Jefferson, and 
relates the whole history of Anglo-Amor. relations ; 
the original document is now partly illegible. Has 
exercised incalculable influence on U.S. constitution. 

Hazleton, The Declaration of Independence (1906). 

INDEPENDENTS, name given to churches where 
the individual church is supreme; often called 'Ck>n- 
gregationalist.’ 

INDEX, list of words about which book contains 
information, arranged in alphabetical order. In 
learned books there used to be, and still often is, an 
/. personum, I. locorum, and /. rerum. The Eng. I. Soo. 
was founded 1877, and established useful rules for 
the important art of indexing. 

Wheatley, Bow to make an I. (1902). 

INDEX LIBRORUM PROHIBITORUM, or 
simply ‘ The Index,* list of books which R.C. Church 
officially prohibits her members from having or reading. 
First list was issued by Pope Paul IV. in 1657 ; re- 
issued from time to time, and recast by Leo XIIL, 
1897, when books defending heresy were prohibited, 
but not necessarily books by heretics not so doing ; 
likewise immoral books must not be read. Special 
permission can be given to scholars and others to 
read prohibited works. 

INDIA, the central peninsula of S. Asia ; it lies 
between 8® and 38® N., and 67® and 96® E. (or, including 
Burma, 76® E.), and is bounded N.E. by Tibet, N. by 
Russ, and Chin. Turkestan, N. W. by Af^anistan 
and Baluchistan, S.W. by the Arabian Sea, S.E. by the 
Bay of Bengal. It is c. 2000 miles long from N. to 
8., and c. 2000 miles wide from near Kurrachee to 
the B. boundary of Assam, the area c. 1,300,000, 
the coast-line c. 2000 miles. StaHing from the 
Pamir, in the extreme N. the Karakoram Range and 
great mass of the Himalayas curve round along the 
N.E. ; tho Sulaiman and other ranges of Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan pass along the N.W. 8. of all these, 
something like an inverted V, is a great lowland 
plain, from 160 to over 800 miles wide, comprising 
the valleys of the Ganges and lower Brahmaputra 


on the N.E. and the Indus on the N.W. In the 
centre, stretching N. from the Kathiawar Peninsula, 
are the AravalU Hills; extending from the Gulf of 
Cambay to near Benares are the Vindhya Hills and 
the Kaimur Hills, immediately S. of which are, on 
the W., tho valley of the Nerbudda, on the E. the Son, 
a tributary of the Ganges. S. of these are the Satpura 
and Mahadeo Hills, below which the great central 
plateau of the Deccan (1600 to 12,000 ft. of average 
height) stretches S. with the W. and E. Ghauts along 
its borders. The latter ranges meet in the S. at 
Nilgiri Hills, 8. of which is the Palghat Gap (1000 ft.), 
round which hills rise to over 8600 ft. It is the only 
pass from E. to W. for over 700 miles. From it 
the Anamalai and Cardamon Hills stretch to the 
extreme S. of the peninsula. The Tapti enters the 
sea between the Satpura Hills and the N. end of tho 
Western Ghauts ; otherwise the Deccan is drained E. 
by the Mahanadi, Godavery, Kistna (Krishna), Cau- 
very, etc. The climate varies from the cold of the 
perpetual snows of the Himalayas to the intense, 
moist heat of the plains and the dry heat of the 
plateau, while other differences are caused by the 
continental conditions of tho N. and insular conditions 
of the S. The S.W. (summer) and N.E. (winter) 
monsoons are much modified by local configuration. 
The three seasons are: hot (March to May), wet (June 
to Oct., later in S. Madras), and cooL The rainfall 
varies from 8 in. in Sind and Cutch to 12 in Rajputana, 
21^ in the Punjab plains, 31 in the N. Deccan, 46-60 
in Central I., W. Bengal, and Orissa, 65 in Lower 
Bengal, 95 in Assam and Caohar, 114 in the E. Ghauts, 
139 in the W. Ghauts, and 162-73 in Lower Burma, while 
among the Assam Hills it is said to reach 500 to 600 ins. 
Owing to density of population and great evaporation 
any failure of the regular rains is disastrous and 
leads to serious famine. The subsoil of the great 
Indo-Gangetio plain of tho north is Recent Alluvium, 
that of the Himalayas possibly at points Cambrian, 
with Crystalline, Upper and Lower Tertiary rooks. 
Volcanic and Cretaceous strata. Large districts of E. 
and S. peninsula have Crystalline rooks ; fringing the 
Crvstalline rocks of the Deccan is a strip of Recent 
Alluvium along tho Bay of Bengal. 

History. — 'llie earliest peoples found in I. are the 
Dravidians who were driven S. and into the less 
eligible hill-districts by an Aryan invasion. This 
took place possibly in the II. millennium b.c., possibly 
earlier, and is commemorated in the contemporaneous 
poem the Rig- Veda. By tho VI. cent. b.o. sixteen Aryan 
states had been established S. of the Himalayas, and 
Brahmanism, apparently not known to the Dravidians, 
was flourishing. In the VI. cent. Buddhism and 
Jainism were taught. The Hindu epic the Mahdb- 
hdrata gives a legendary history of this period. 
Magadha (Behar) became the chief state. The in- 
vasion of Alexander the Great in 327 B.a, a famous 
event in European history, left a permanent mark 
on I., as inscriptions and art show. Alexander reached 
the Hydaspes and retired, leaving garrisons to secure 
his conquests. He died (323) before revisiting I., 
which, shortly afterwards, became part of the Seleucid 
Empire. The Indian monarch, Chandragupta (321- 
297), recovered a good deal of territory from tho Greeks 
and founded the dynasty of the Mauryas, which lasted 
until 184 B.o. ; and despite various efforts of the 
Seleuoidse, L broke away from Macedonian ftile, the 
process being completed by Kadphises (fl. I. cent. A.D.), 
founder of the great Kushan dynasty, which had its 
seat at Peshawar. History has not yet been dis- 
entangled from legend for these early cent’s, but the 
invasions of the White Huns in the V. and VI. cent’s 
B.o. stand forth. In the early days of militant 
Muhammadanism L successfully repelled several 
Arab inroads, but in 1001-24 the great Turk, 
leader Mahmud established the Ghazni dynasty in I. 
n024-*1186). There followed the Mongol invasion of 
Genghis Khan in 1219, and the mroad of Tatar hordes 
under Timour (the Tamerlane of B. legend) in i397» 
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who captured Delhi 1398. Timour established his 
rule in Hindustan, but the Persian Sultan, Baber, who 
established his rule in I. (1619-26), was the true founder 
of the great Mogul Empire, famous until tho close 
of tho XVIIT. cent. Renowned rulers were Akbar 
(1656-1605) and Aurungzebe (d. 1707), the most 
brilliant of the lino. The last king of Delhi was de- 
posed by the Brit, in 1868 for taking part in the Mutiny 
of 1867. Trade with I. was carried on by European 
states from tho beginnings of history, its mart being 
Alexandria. The Cape route was discovered by 
Vasco da Gama (1497-98), who in 1502 established a 
Portuguese station at Cochin, 'i’ho Dutch founded 
their E.I. Co. in 1002, the Ft. in 1664. The Eng. 
E.I. Co. received its first charter from Queen Elizabeth 
lin 1600. In the next cent, and a half it continued 
|to be merely a trading company, with stations at 
Surat, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, and ousted 
in turn Portuguese and Dutch rivals. A new era 


of Aasaye, 1803. Lord Hastings, Gov.-Gcn. (1813), 
reduced Nepal to submission without depriving it of 
independence. Britain was now practically supremo 
over the peninsula S. of a lino from the mouth of tho 
Indus to that of the Ganges, and over the basin of 
tho Ganges itself. Between 1848 and 1866 tho 
Marquess of Dalhousie annexed more territory than 
any other Gov.-Gcn. before or since. By the defeat 
of the Sikhs at Gujerat and elsewhere the Punjab was 
brought under Brit. rule. S. Burma, including the 
Port of Rangoon, was annexed, and, most important 
of Dalhousio’s achievements, Oudh, ‘the garden of I.* 
His high-handed proceedings in Oudh had much to do 
with the Indian Mutiny. Tho Mutiny broke out in 
1867 at Meerut; tho chief centres of the war were 
Dellii, Cawnporo, and Lucknow. Cawnpore was the 
scene of the * Bloody Well * ; Lucknow is celebrated 
for the relief brought to tho Brit, garrison by General 
Havelock (q.v.). With the capture of Delhi, the 



commenced in 1748, when Dupleix, the brilliant Fr. 
governor, interfered in disputes between rival princes 
For tho throne. Britain followed suit and won first 
great success at Arcot in 1751 (see Clive). Clive 
was sent in 1757 to take vengeance on Surajah Dowlah, 
the Nabob of Bengal, for tho outrage of tho ‘Black 
Hole of Olcutta,* and by his victory at Plassey 
laid the foundation of Brit, rule in I. The success of 
Sir Eyre Cooto at Wandewash in 1760 led to the 
extinction of Fr. rule in I. Warren Hasting.s, Governor- 
General under the I. Act of 1773, played an important 
part in building the Brit. Empire. He subdued the 
Mahratta nrinces and collected tho army with which 
Sir Eyre Coote crushed Hyder Ali, Sultan of Mysore, 
at Porto Novo, 1781. Marquess Wellesley, Gov.-Gen. 
1798-1806, induced the Nizam of the Deccan and 
other native princes to accept Brit, protection, stormed 
Seringapatam, capital of Hyder All’s successor, Tippoo, 
and subdued the Mahrattas, his bro. Arthur, future 
Puke of Wellington, winning the hard-fought battle 


he» Iquartcrs of the rebel troops, the back of the 
reb dlion was broken. Tho Derby- Disraeli Ministry 
the 1 transferred tho government from the E.I. Co. to 
the Crown (1858). Tho Co. was dissolved in 1874. 
Th » last flames of the Mutiny, kept alight by Nana 
Sa) ib, were quenclicd by Lord Canning, 1859-62, but 
th( unrest in many parts, especwlly Bengal, has been a 
8 ct* 0 u 8 danger ever since. There have been terrible 
famines in 1861, 1866, 1868-60, 1874, 1876-77, and 1899. 
Tho Brit, government has made many attempts to win 
Muhammadan goodwill, ceasing to subsidise Hinduism 
in 1863, and putting a stop to various Hindu rites. 
Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence, who became 
Viceroy in 1864, had to meet Hindu discontent and 
was forcocl, after some losses of Brit, forces, to agree 
to terms offered by Bhootaneese (1865). The Earl 
of Mayo became Viceroy in 1869, and was faced with 
serious deficiency of the revenue, and wide dislike of the 
new income tax (abolished 1873). Lord EUenborough 
suco, him after his assassination by a convict in 1872, 
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and was suoc. by Lord Northbrook in 1872, and Lord 
Lytton (1876-80). In 1876 Qucon Viotoria was pro- 
claimed Empress of I. in London, and in the following 
year at Delhi. The invaBions of N.W. tribes cub 
mina^ (1878-80) in the Afghan War, by which 
Britain obtained possession of the mountain passes 
of I. Lord Ripon (Viceroy, 1880-84) by various demo- 
cratic measures, including Ilbort’s visionary Criminal 
Procedure Amendment Bui (1883, amended and passed 
1884), won much unpopularity among Europeans, and 
at the same time countenanced tlie noted libel suit 
of 1883 against a native. He enjoyed, however, 
unusual native goodwill Lord Dufferin (1884-88) intro- 
duced various reforms, annexed Upper Burma (1886) 
and passed an Income Tax Bill (1880). Lord Lans- 
downe (1888-94) and Lord Elgin (1894-99) restored 
the finances, the former introducing gold standard. 
Lord Curzon (1889-1905) reorganised the N.W. 
provinces, naming them the United Provinces, and 
called forth the latent revolutionary spirit in Bengal; 
which in 1905 ho divided into the province of E. 
Bengal and Assa m. He resigned after a serious dispute 
with Lord Kitchener, commandor-in-chief, as to the 
respective authorities of the latter and the military 
member of tho governor’s council in time of war. dlie 
matter was decided in 1900, to tho satisfaction of Lc)rd 
Kit^ihoncr and tho now Viceroy, Lord Minto (1005-10). 
Tho plagiiG had been raging in tho Punjab since 1897, 
and m 1907 there was an alarming increase of sedition 
there and in Bengal. Severe measures of repression 
were taken jigainat both Muliammadans and 
Hindus. Lord Morley now brought forward 
measures for giving natives representation, and native 
satisfaction was expressed for tho 1. Council’s Act 
(1909). Lord Haraingo succ. as Viceroy in 1910. 
George V. visited I., 1911-12, was proclaimed Em- 
peror at DeDii Durbar (soo Duhbah), and declared 
Delhi (q.v.) capital, in place of Calcutta. In 1912 
E. Bengal was reunited to Bengal, and Assam was again 
constituted a separate province. At tho same time 
Bihar and Orissa were combined in a province which 
includes Chota Nagpur. The most important 
vernaculars (of which there are 147) of I. are 
the Aryan (spoken by over 200,000,000 natives) 
and tho Dravidian (spoken by 50,000,000), probably 
the indigenous speech. Tho former are the speeches 
of nearly all the tribes of N.L, the latter belong to 
the S. and the hill- tribes of tlie centre. The chief 
races are tho Turko-Iranian of tho N. (including 
the Afghans, Baluchi, and Brahni of Baluchistan and 
tho N.W. Frontier Province), tho Tndo-Aryan of the 
Punjab, Rajputana, and Kashmir (represented by 
the Rajputs, lUiatris, and Jats), the Scyt ho- Dravidian 
of the west (represented by t he Mahrattas and possibly 
by tho Kunbis and Coorgs), tho Aryo- Dravidian of 
Behar, the United Provinces and parts of Rajputana 
(including Hindi), tho Mongolo- Dravidian of Bengal 
and Orissa, tho Mongoloid of the N. frontier, and the 
Dravidian of tho Indo-Gangotic plain and the Central 
Provinces. The casto system of I. is an extreme 
example of tho differences in social rank always pro- 
duoea by foreign conquest ; tho tribes who conquered 
the original Dravidians must, however, have largely 
adoptoQ their speech. According to the census of 
1911 there are in 1. 3,876,000 Christians, 217,687,000 
Hindus, 3,014,000 Sikhs, 1,248,000 Jains, 10,721,000 
Buddhists, 100,100 Parsis, 10,295,000 Animists, 
66,623,0(X) Muhammadans, 20,980 Jews. Christianity 
is on the increase ; very much the largest sect is that 
of the Rom. Catholics. Tho five univ’s of Calcutta, 
AllahAbAd, Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab are 
examining bodies for numerous dependent colleges. 
In 1910 there were 6443 secondary, 119,270 olementary 
schools. There remains a largo proport ion of illiteracy. 
Newspapers are pub. in twenty-two dialects. 

Costume. — A common Hindu costume of all ranks 
is the loin-cloth {dhoti ) ; the men’s heads are shaved 
except for the top-knot descending from the crown. In 
Rajputana, however, moustache and beard, parted in 


the middle, are worn. Except in Bengal, modem 
Hindus usually wear turban or cap. The Brahmans 
wear a symbolical cord {janeo) over the left shoulder. 
Hindu women wear their hair parted in the middle 
and done closely to the head, with, sometimes, long 
plaits. The face is veiled. A tight-fitting bodice is 
worn sometimes with a skirt, sometimes with drapery 
gracefully wreathed round waist and shoulder. They 
usually go barefoot. Much the same as the Hindus* 
is the Parsi men’s and women’s dress, men invariably 
shaving the head ; both sexes invariably wear head 
covering, within doors and without ; little girls have 
long frilled knickerbockers, loosely flowing hair, and 
caps. The Sikh’s long hair is tied in a knot behind and 
surmounted by an immense turban ; his long beard 
is combed upwards from the parting in tho middle. 
The Muhammadans shave the head, but allow the 
beard and moustaches to grow. Thiw wear turbans 
or caps, white shirt and trousers. Both asceticism 
and cleanliness in dress are enjoined by their religion. 
The women wear trousers (pa’ejilmas), tight-fitting 
bodice, plaited hair, and long veil. 

Government. — In 1858 I., hitherto under the rule of 
the E. I. Co., was transferred to the Brit. Sovereign, who 
in 1876 assumed tho title of Emperor of I. Indian affairs 
are managed by a Sec. of State for I. and a Council in 
this country, and in I. itself by a Gov. -Gen. or Viceroy 
(usually appointed for five years), with a Council, while 
Madras, Bombay, and Bengal have governors ; the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Burma, and the 
Punjab have lioutonant-govornors ; and the Central 
Provinces, tho N.W. Frontier Province, Assam, Coorg, 
Brit. Baluchistan, Ajmere-Merwara, the Andaman 
Islands, and Delhi have chief commissioners. Under 
these, administration is carried on by a large body of 
Brit, civil servants. Tho Council of I. in England, 
established under Act of 1858 abolishing tho Board of 
Control app. by I’itt in 1784 and reformed in 1861, con- 
sists of not less than ten and not more than fourteen 
members, app. for seven years by the Sec. of State. 
At least nine must have resided ten years in I., and 
have been resident within five years of their appoint- 
ment. No appropriation of Indian revenue can be 
made without consent of the Council, but this is its 
only controlling power. 

Law. — The courts in India administer English, 
Hindu, and Muhammadan law. In 1726, when tho 
East India Company established Mayor’s Courts 
in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, tho common and 
statute law in force in England at that date were 
supposed to be transplanted to India. A Supreme 
Court was set up at Fort William, in Bengal, in 1774, 
and an Act of 1781 defining its powers provided that 
the Hindu and Muhammadan law regarding succession 
and inheritance to lands, rank, and goods, and all matters 
of contract and dealing between party and party, should 
be applicable when Hindus and Muhammadans were 
parties. Supreme courts wore afterwards established 
in Bombay and Madras with tho same powers. Side 
by side with these courts were provincial courts which 
had nothing to do with English law and procedure. 
The duplication of systems was abolished in 1801, 
after the Crown took over tho government of India. 
Other sources of Indian law in addition to English law 
as it stood in 1726 and the Hindu and Muhammadan 
laws are Brit. Acts relating to India, and the Acts of the 
Ind. Legislative Council. Eng. lawyers who do not 
agree that tho benefits of an English code would out- 
weigh the disadvantages, admit that the case is different 
in India, where distances are so great and the assistance 
of highly trained advocates and large law libraries are 
not always at hand. The law of India has been com- 
pressed into four codes — penal, penal procedure, civil, 
civil procedure. Codification in India does not prevent 
a supplementary development of the law by judicial 
decisions. Case-law is unknown to many continental 
countries where codes exist, the judge merelv applying 
the principles of the code as best ho can witnout refer- 
ence to previous decisions. In India the courts, as in 
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England, follow a previous decision as authoritative. 
The courts enforce the customs as well as the laws of 
the Hindus and Muhammadans. Indian codification 
has been in progress since 1833, and may bo attributed 
to Macaulay, who in a speech in Parliament after debates 
on the defects of Indian law said that no country ever 
stood in such need of a code. He was a member of the 
first commission app. to draft a code, and Sir Henry 
Maine and Sir Fitzjames Stephen are among the famous 
jurists who have taken part in the work. Indian codes 
are regarded as the best yet produced. A novelty in 
them is that each principle laid down is accompanied 
by an illustrative set of facts. Both the Civil and 
Penal Codes wore drafted and enacted in sections. The 
Indian Succession Act of 1866 is the first instalment 
of the Civil Code. It is based on the Eng. law, and 
does not apply to Hindus and Muhammadans, whoso 
complex and peculiar laws are enforced by the court. 
In this part of the code there are two interesting devia- 
tions from Eng. law, both making for simplicity. Ono 
is the abolition of the distinction between real and 
personal property in the rules governing the succession 
to a dead person’s estate — a reform long overdue in 
England. The other is the abolition of the rights 
acquired by marriage over the property of the wife or 
husband. In India the assignment of a debt need not 
bo absolute and may bo by word of mouth, though the 
notice of assignment made to the debtor must bo in 
writing. Rights under a contract can bo transferred, 
as by Hindu law and English equity. An important 
step is the compulsory registration of all dealings in 
land of tho value of over 100 rupees. Other sections 
of the Civil Code deal with Trusts, Transfer of Property, 
Contracts, Easements, and Specific Relief (spccilic 
performance of contracts). 

A special feature of tho Penal Code is the retention 
of the punishment of transportation — which is regarded 
with a peculiar terror in India. Severe punishments are 
proscribed for acts offending religious susceptibilities. 

Salt, coal, and small quantities of gold are worked in 
the N.W. mountains ; tho ruby mines of Burma have 
an output valued at £100,000 yearly ; 80 % of the 
entire coal comes from Bengal ; petroleum is obtained 
in Burma and Assam, salt in Rajputana and tho Pun- 
jab, saltpetre and mica from Bengal. The gold 
obtained from Mysore is valued at £2,000,000 yearly. 
I. is in the main an agricultural country. Of tho 

646.000. 000 acres which are Brit, territory, 135,000,000 

are not available for cultivation, 106,400,000 arc 
waste lands that might bo cultivated, 67,100,000 lie 
fallow, 66,800,000 are under forest, and 180,200,000 
under crop ; 23,700,000 acres produce two or more 
crops yearly ; 37,600,000 require irrigation, while 

13.000. 000 have regular supply from 12,000 miles of 
main canals and 31,000 miles of distributaries. The 
crops in order of extent of cultivation are rice, 
millet, and maize, food-grains and pulse, wheat, oil- 
seeds, cotton, chick-peas, barley, fodder, and similar 
crops, sugar, jute, and other fibres, indigo, tobacco, 
toa and coffee, poppies, and cinchona. Weaving of 
cashmere shawls, carpets, etc., wood -carving, and 
metal work is still important, through giving way 
before Brit, and native manufactures. There are 
nearly 200 cotton mills, 146 of which are in Bombay 
presidency. Madras produces 76 % of the finer goods. 
Jute is mainly spun round Calcutta. There are two 
woollen mills (at Cawnpore and Dhariwal in the Pun- 
jab). paper, timber, and other mills carried on after 
W. metnods. Tho exports amounted to 217,000,000 
rupees in 1011. There are 435 million miles of railway ; 
the great rivers of the N. are useful for locomotion, 
and there is good canal system in S. Tho towns with 
over 200,000 inhabitants are the former capital, Cal- 
cutta (1,222,313 with the suburbs), Bombay, Madras, 
Hyder^bdd, Rangoon, Lucknow, Delhi fmado the 
capital in 1911), Lahore, Ahmeddbdd, and Benares. 
The entire population of the Brit, provinces is (1911) 
244,267,542, that of the Native States, 70,864,906. 

Xiangtiage. — ^The languages spoken in India are 


divisible into four families: T. Inpo-Abtan {q.v,); 
II. Tibeto-Bubman (q*v.); III. Kolabiak, spoken by 
aboriginal hill-tribos, e,g, Santals in Central Irovinoes ; 
IV. Deavidian, spoken by c. 60 millions in whole 
S. India and northern half of Ceylon, of nnoertain 
origin and having no relation to linguistic groups out- 
side India. Four best-known Dravidian languages 
are Tamil (^.v.), Telegu, MalayMam, Kanarese. Tamil 
is parent of other three and has oldest lit. Telegu lit., 
modelled on Sanskrit, begins XI. cent. A.D. General 
characteristics : (1) literary language often widely 
different from spoken; (2) tendency to pronounce 
short vowel after every final consonant ; (3) harmonio 
sequence, t.e. tendency to approach vowel-sounds in 
syltabloa consociitivo to each other. 

Elliot, History of /. as told by its ovm Historians 
(1867) ; Smith, Early History of I. (1908) ; Lane-Poolc, 
Mediceval /. (1903, ‘Story of tho Nations’), The 
Mogul Emperors (1892), The Mohammedan Dynasties 
(1894) ,* Fosting, When Kings rode to Delhi (1912). 

INDIA, FRENCH. — The Fr. posseasions in India 
comprise Pondicherry, Chandemagore, Karikal, Mah4, 
and Yanaon ; administered by the governor of Pondi- 
cherry. 

INDIA-RUBBER, see Rubbeb. 

INDIAN CORN, seo Maize. 

INDIAN CRESS, Nasturtium {q,v,), 

INDIAN FIG, Banyan {q.v.). 

INDIAN INK, see Ink. 

INDIAN MUTINY, rebellion of native army of 
Bengal, 1857. The immediate cause of outbreak is 
supposed to have been the introduction into the army 
of cartridges greased with cows* and pigs’ fat, the 
handling of which was abhorrent both to Hindus and 
Muhammadans ; but discontent with British rule had 
long been gaining ground. After several slight out- 
breaks early in the year the mutiny began in earnest 
with tho revolt of the native regiments at Meerut in 
May 1867, when tho Sepoys murdered the Eng. 
officers and massacred European residents ; the 
mutineers then marched towards Delhi, wbioh they 
captured and retained for four months. 

In July occurred tho terrible massacre of English at 
Cawnpore by the Nana, whom Havelock defeated on 
the following day ; on Sep. 14 Delhi was at last 
stormed and taken by English ; and Lucknow, which 
at first was defended by Sir Hen^ Lawrence, was 
partially relieved by Havelock in Sep. 1867, and in 
Nov. by Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), 
who finally captured it in July 1868. 

Others who distinguished themselves during tho 
mutiny were Lord Canning, Gov.-Gon., who conducted 
affairs in Calcutta; Sir John Lawrence, who enlisted 
support of Sikhs and contributed greatly to Brit, 
success by sending large contingent to Delhi ; General 
Outram, who served under Havelock ; General Nichol- 
son, killed in storming of Delhi ; and Sir Hugh Rose, 
who conducted campaign in Central India, and by his 
capture of Jhansi and other positions practically ended 
the war. On re-cstablishment of Brit, authority, a 
royal proclamation announced that the governing 
power of tho East India Company was abolished, and 
that henceforth the sovereign of England would be 
supreme ruler of India. 

Forrest, Indian Mutiny (1904). 

INDIAN OCEAN (c. 4° N., 76® E.), bounded W. 
by Africa, N. by Asia, E. by Australia and Malay Archi- 
pelago ; divided in N. by Ind. Peninsula into Bay of 
Bengal (E.) and Arabian Sea (W.); mean depth, c, 
2300 fathoms; area, c. 17,320,300 sq. miles; receives 
many important rivers from Asiatic continent ; chief 
islands are Madagascar, Mauritius, Reunion, and 
Comoro Islands. 

INDIAN ORDERS, see under Kniohthood, 

INDIAN TERRITORY, see OKUAnoMA. 

INDIANA (40® N., 86® W.). N. central state of 
U.S.A., lying between Lake Michigan and the Oliio 
River — wbioh constitutes 8. boundary line — and 
bounded N. by Lake and State of Michigan, E. by 
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Ohio, S. and S.E. by Kentucky, and W. by Illinois. 
Area, e, 36,350 sq. miles, of which e. 440 sq. miles 
are water surface. The capital is Indianapolis. The 
surface is mostly undulating prairie, with a gentle 
S. slope, and having a range of sand-hills in the N. ; 
S. of this, the country is flat and marshy with shallow 
lakes ; and along the Ohio River, in S., a chain of hills 
(called * Knobs ’) rises steeply. 

The more important rivers are the Wabash, a 
tributary of the Ohio, and measuring over 500 miles, 
of which c. 350 are navigable ; it is the boundary 
between I. and Illinois ; tributaries are the Salamonie, 
Mississinewa, Wild Cat, Tippecanoe, and White River — 
the latter being the most important ; other rivers are 
the Kankakee — tributary of the Illinois — and the St. 
Joseph and Eikhaii into Lake Michigan, the Maumee 
into Lake Erie, and White Water into the Ohio. 
English Lake — part of the Kankakee — is the only 
large lake. 

The climate is even ; the soil — excepting sandy 
region, S. of Lake Michigan — is exceedingly fertile, 
especially the Wabash valley. The state ooal-flelds 
have an area of c. 6500 sq. miles ; petroleum, natural 
gas, sandstone, limestone, and cement are worked. 
The land is largely agricultural — the chief crops being 
maize, wheat, oats, hay, and potatoes ; tobacco is also 
grown, as well as fruits and vegetables of all varieties. 
Manufactures and industries are important, and include 
clay-working, flour and grist milling, slaughtering 
ana meat packing, iron and steel foundries, as well 
as woollen works and manufacturing of agricultural 
implements. Indianapolis is an important centre for 
live stock. Natural facilities for transport arc pro- 
vided by the Ohio and Wabash Rivers and Lake 
Michigan ; there are extensive railroads. Admitted to 
Union as State in 1818. Pop. (1910) 2,700,876. 

J. P. Dunn, Indiana ; J. H. Levering, Historic 
Indiana (1909). 

INDIANAPOLIS (30* 40' N., 86® 6' W.), capital of 
Indiana, U.S.A., in Marion County, on White River. 
Well-laid-out and handsome city, built on flat plain, 
with wide imposing streets and avenues and spacious 
parks. Most important buildings are State (Japitol, 
city hall, Propylaeiira, and county court house. 
Contains many educational institutions, including 
I. Coll, of Law and Indiana Medical ColL Important 
railway centre ; meat-packing chief industry ; largo trade 
in agricultural produce ; manufactures include furniture 
and carnages. Pop. (1910) 233,050. 

INDIANOLA (41® 23' N., 93® 35' W.), city, Iowa, 
U.S.A. ; seat of Simpson Coll (Methodist). 

INDIANS, RED, called I. by Brit, as inhabitants 
of what the early discoverers or America believed to 
be the W. Indies, but known to most nations as Red- 
Skins (agf. Peaux-rougea), They are confined to 
the Amer. continent, and now generally believed to be 
a Mongolian people separated from Asia by the com- 
paratively recent subsidence of the ‘ Pacific continent.* 
In the convenient approximation to racial division of 
the classification BlacX Brown (or Red), Yellow, and 
White, they constitute the Brown group (see Races 
Of Maj^kindI The PalsDolithio remains show early 
habitation. The numerous tribes may be divided into 
these main stocks ; 1. (N. America) Algonquin, Atha- 
bascan, Eskimo, Iroquoin, Muskhogean, Pawnee, 
Pueblo, Salieh, Shoshone, Siouan ; 2. (Central America) 
Cuna, Leucan, Maya-Quich6, Mixteo, Nahuan, Opata- 
Pima; 3. (S. America) Antisuyu, Araucan, Arawak, 
Aymara, Bororo, Botocudo, Carib, Chiboha, Chiquito, 
Chooo, Chunebo, Puegian, Jivaro, Mataco, Pano, 
Paya^a, Pueloho, Quiohua, Tehuelche, Ticuna, Toba, 
Topi-Guarani, Warrau, Zaparo. The largest remain- 
ing tribes are the Sioux, Cherokees, Choctaws, and 
Cmks. ^ Over sixty different lan^ages, all poly- 
synthetio, have been recorded in N. America ; the pro- 
oe e sea by which these have been differentiated, and, 
indeed, the existence in some cases of any relationship 
to each other, are interesting philological problems. 

X. territories steadily decrease, but the race, which 


seemed in the stages of extermination fifty years ago, 
is now slowly increasing, at all events in tne U.S.A. 
There are about 6 million 1. in N. America, about 
4J million in S. America, in both oases including half- 
breeds, of which there are about I} million in S. 
America, where, however, the estimation of the Indian 
population is only a rough one, owing to the amount 
of almost unexplored forest region. The half-breeds 
of N. America belong chiefly to the * Five Civilised 
Tribes,* of whom c. 00,000 (t.s. two-thirds) are pure 
I. Excluding Alaska, there are about 300,000 pure 
I. in the U.S.A., where there are now only 77,446 
sq. miles of Indian reservations (tracts of land set 
apart for their habitation), the chief being in Arizona, 
S. Dakota, Montana, and Oklahoma. Alaska has c, 
30,000 1. The very few I. who have abandoned their 
tribes in the U.S.A. pay taxes but have no political 
rights. The 1. of Arizona and New Mexico, who are 
U.S. citizens by treaty, exorcise no political rights, but 
have BO far shown no political interest. The total I. 
of Canada are c, 111,000. The various estimations of 
the numbers of I. vary, but seldom fall below the 
figures given above. The various stocks are char- 
acterised by copper-coloured skin, lank black hair, 
high cheek bones, long, deop-set eyes, and powerful, 
often aquiline, noses. They vary in stature and 
development, the finest specimens oeing found among 
the Patagonians of S. America and the Iroquois, 
Pawnees, and Sioux of the U.S. and Canada. 

Before they were ousted by Europeans they wore 
skilled hunters, trained observers, of extraordinarily 
acute senses, capable of endurinj^ without a murmur 
great hardships and torture which they freely em- 
ployed on others, and they have never shown any 
liking for European comforts or any sympathy with 
European ideals. Both Fr. and Spaniards showed 
adaptability to I. ways (this being one of the reasons 
for their respective successes in colonising S. America 
and Canada), but the I. have always receded before the 
Eng. Most of them were still in the Stone Ago when 
Columbus landed. Iron seems never to have been 
known to the makers of the old civilisations of Peru 
and Mexico (7.V.). An interesting attempt at rudi- 
mentary political unity was made In the Xvl. cent, by 
Hiawatha, chief of the Onondagas ; ho established a 
federation for offence and defence of the Onondagas, 
Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneidas, and Senecas. The I., 
however, are the least political of races, and some of 
the tribes come near to forming an exception from the 
universal rule that primitive man is never found 
without some form of government. The I. are of the 
utmost importance for the study of primitive institu- 
tions and religions, and this importance has been 
recognised in late years by a growing number of 
students. The raatriarohato was common if not uni- 
versal, and at the close of the XVIII. cent. European 
commissioners still found that the tribe was to be 
treated with through its head women ; polygamy is 
rare, monogamy the rule ; the chieftainship was very 
rarely hereditary, the strongest man of the tribe being 
chosen by varying systems of election. The * medicine- 
men,* ».e. magicians, have great power. Their tales 
of the Creation are interesting as giving prominence to 
the Deluge. 

The accounts of the Pawnees and Arikaras agree as 
to the creation of a race of powerful and disrespectful 
giants whom the Oeator Atiiich (Atius) destroyed in 
a flood. The Pawnees have the legend of a second 
creation, which succeeded, but the Arikaras told of a 
second destroyal and third creation, and a long story 
of early wanderings and final settlement by the Mis- 
souri River. Their well-known belief in a future 
Happy Hunting-Ground seems widely spread, but is 
not universal. Grinnell tells of tribes who believe that 
* the ghost country is a land of unrealities, where the 
unhappy shadows endure an existence which is an 
unsubstantial mockery of this life. Here they hunt 
shadow buffaloes with arrows, which, on being lifted 
from the ground, are found to be only blades of graai ; 
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their camps or their buffalo traps when approached 
vanish from sight ; or their canoes, though real to the 
ghosts, are to mortal eyes rotten, moss-covered, and 
full of holes ; their salmon and trout are only dead 
branches and leaves, floating on the river’s current, 
and even the people themselves, though to all appear- 
ance human, turn to skeletons if a word is spoken 
above a whisper.’ The ghosts of the dead take animal 
forms or appear as skeletons or unsubstantial bodies, 
and may inflict harm on the living. Many tribes 
believe m reincarnation as human beings. In their 
creed is a strong element of animism, but over all 
deities and spirits is * Atiuch ’ or the * Father * or 

* Manito,* to whom alone direct prayer is offered. Ho 
is sometimes conceived as the sun. Corn is worshipped, 
credited with miraculous powers, and named the 

• Mother.’ 

Reverence for certain animals, the white eagle, 
beaver, buffalo, etc., is seen in the curious picturesque 
names of chieftains and braves — White Boar, Many 
Horses, Buffalo Bibs — and in names of women, such 
as White Antelope. Dreams aro supposed to be 
communications from animals. A young man is 
bidden to blow (in the ritual which precedes enjoyment 
of the pipe) ‘ four smokes to the east, to the night ; 
for in the night something may oome to you which 
will tell you a thing which will happen ’ (Grinnell, 
Story of the 1896). The Pawnees preserve sacred 
bundles of legendary antiquity which contain a grain 
of com, scalps (a favourito object with the I. oolleotor), 

I )ipoa, etc. Like the Greeks the I. have a stock of poetical 
egends about the heavenly bodies. They make 
sacrlHoes of animals, etc., ana fast as a religious act; 
they also fast when they wish to receive visions. 
The Navajo have numerous incantations, magical 
dances, and religious ceremonies ; the custom of 
initiation by which a boy becomes a brave of the 
tribe is an ordeal calculated to break him for ever of 
the relics of childhood, and was perhaps originally 
devised for this reason ; he is then ta\igiit the tribal 
secrets and has a voice in tribal concerns. 

One of the few I. revolts, the Sioux rising of 1890, 

J ^ crusade against 
the whites through the medium of the famous * Ghost 
Dance.’ The first white men to oome in contact with 
the brown were the Danes, who settled in Greenland 
in the X. cent., and were CTadually exterminated by 
the Eskimos. The Spaniards took with them an army 
of priests, who had considerable success. In the XVlt. 
and XVIII. cent’s the Brit, and Fr. were continual 
rivals for the favour of the Ts, and tho dispatches of 
Eng. colonial governors to the home government 
often express admiration of Fr. methods of dealing 
with the natives. These dispatches generally have 
large sections set aside for the consideration of I. 
affairs and describe the governor’s occasional journey 
into I. territory to an appointed meeting-place, his 
interview with the chief, and the terms by which he 
occasionally obtains a large cession of I. lands. This 
important material is not yet published, but is to be 
found in the colonial papers at the Public Record 
Office. There were ‘ friendly ’ or Brit. Indians and Fr. 
Indians, The early colonists lived in constant dread 
of the • 1. peril,’ and the State of New York was 
particularly exposed until Fr, alliance with the Algon- 
quins led to the Iroquois becoming firm friends 
of the British. These two peoples played an important 
part in the history of N. America. The Algonquin 
tribes were the principal power from Labrador on the 
north to the Carolinas and nearly as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains. Their lands surrounded those 
of the Iroquois. Among their tribes are tho Black - 
foots, Cheyennes, Crows, Delawares, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Ojibwas, and Sacs or Foxes. The 
* Princess ’ Pocahontas, dan. of the chief, Powhatan 
(c. 1550-1618), m. a Virginian, John Rolfe, and was 
ancestress of prominent Virginians. 

The Iroquois inhabited the district round St. 
lAwrenoe River and the Great liakes, part of New 


York state, and lands in Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia. Their tribes included the federation formed 
by Hiawatha, important in Brit, colonial history as the 
Five Nations which became Six Nations by the acces- 
sion of the Tuscaroras. The Cherokees of this stock 
were^ the chief tribe with which the Carolinas and 
Virginia had to deal in the XVIII. cent. They were 
transferred bodily to the other side of the Mississippi in 
1838. The Iroquois, however, by their bitter enmity to 
the French in Canada, did much towards the establish- 
ment of Brit. N. America. The Athabascan tribes 
were of neat importance in the W. North America ; 
the Apaches and Navajos are said to be able to run 
down the deer while hunting, and the grim, mysterious, 
and skilled Apache has given his name to the Parisian 
thug, while Navajo blankets are widely known. The 
Siouan tribes formerly spread over the N. and centre 
of the present U.S.A. To this stock belonged the 
now extinct tribe of Catawbas, prominent in the 
history of S. Carolina, and it includes the Assiniboinea 
and famous Dakotas, or confederate Sioux, who were 
allies of the British in the XVIII. cent. 

The Sioux, roused by a religious prophet, gave much 
trouble in the late XIX. cent. Gen. Custer was slain 
by a force under Sitting Bull while invading Sioux 
territory in 1876, but they were put down by Sheridan, 
and in 1889 sold 11,000,000 acres, parcel of the Dakota 
reservation to the U.S. A rising in Badlands, 8. 
Dakota, followed immediately after (1890), other tribes 
joined, and the I’s laid waste surrounding territory. 
Cok Cody (* Buffalo Bill ’) was sent against them, and 
before the close of the year Gen, Miles’ forces captured 
and slew Sitting BiiJJ, his s. Crow Foot, etc. A small, 
heroie band under Big Foot sought to revenge Sitting 
Bull’s death, but were exterminated at Wounded Knee 
Creek (1890) ; further forces surrendered to Brook and 
Miles (1891). Risings of the Chippewa (1892) and 
Navajo (1893) followed. Unrest seems to have ceased 
with the union of 1. Ttn ritoiy and Oklahoma in tho 
fltato of Oklahoma (190(1). 

Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories (1893), Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales (1803), Story of the /. (1896); Washington 
Matthews, Navaho Legends (1897); Brinton, Religions 
of Primitive Peoples (1900). 

INDICATOR, in engineering, a mechanical device for 
registering pressure in steam boilers, cylinders ; number 
of revolutions, speed, etc. I’s generally work by some 
contrivance using resistance against a spring as motive 
and show their readings by means of movatble pointer 
on a graduated face. In other oases the pointer may 
be operated by a pair of governors depending on 
centrifugal force, as m speedometers. 

Indicator, in chemistry, term used to apply to certain 
reagents or chemicals which are used to indicate the 
presence of very small quantities of other substances 
m certain chemicals or minerals. 

INDICATORIDffi, HONBY-GUIDES {q.V.), 

INDICTIONAL PERIOD, see CHRONOLOGY. 

INDICTMENT, the charges preferred in writing 
for offences in law punishable upon summary con- 
viction, or after trial by jury, constitute an i., and 
the counts of an i. are its several parts, charging 
distinct offences. Indictable offences must be tried 
before a jury and the accusation must be set down in 
writing. 

INDIES, see East India, West Indies. 

INDIES, LAWS OP THE, name applied either 
to Span, colonial law code in general, or to the special 
codes of certain colonies. 

INDIGESTION, see DYSPEPSIA. 

INDIGO is a dye-stuff which exists in the leaf of 
plants of genus Indigoferaf natural order Leguminoscef 
as a glucoside indican, Ci 4 H^ 70 ^N 3 Ha 0 . An enzyme 
in the leaf acting on a water extract of the colourless 
glucoside in presence of atmospheric oxygen mvea 
indigotino, the oolouring matter of indigo. About 
} % indigo is obtained from leaves and after evi^ra- 
tion sold as 3-in. onbes, A 20 % paste made by 
melting the oerbozylio acid of phen 3 dglyooooll with 
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oaufltio alkaliei has supplanted the natural Indian 
produot. 

INDIUM is a while malleable metal. When 
ignited the hydrate yields oxide, lUoO,,, brown when 
hot, yellow when cold. Three chlorides exist — Incl, 
Inol), and Inolg. 

INDIVIDUALISM, view that governmental inter- 
ferenoe with conduct of individual citizens should be 
Jealously restrained ; opposed to collectivism and 
socialism {q,v.). See Political Philosophy. 

INDO-ARTAN LANGUAGES, important group 
of seven languages — Hindi, Mar&thi, Bengali, Panjiibi, 
Gujrati, Sindhi, Uriya — belonging to Indo-European 
family. All descended from Sanskrit to which 

they bear same relation as European Romance Ian- 
giiages to Latin, and from which principal portion of 
vocabulary and whole inflectional system are derived. 
Usual theory is that they arose from Prakrits, or 
local dialectical forms of Aryan speech (Sanskritio 
and non-Sanskritic), which received great stimulus 
from adoption as medium of Buddhist toacliing. 

Three classes of materials entered into formation 
of Indo- Aryan languages : (1) Tatsama, words un- 
altered from pure classical Sanskrit; (2) Tadbhava, 
words Sanskrit and Prakrit, much changed in process 
of derivation ; (3) Desaja, words obtained by contact 
with aboriginal and other races conquered by Indian 
Aryans. 

In first few cent’s a.d., change took place from 
synthotio to analytical. Alphabets employed are all 
varieties of Dovanagari (Sanskrit). Most important 
of seven languages is Hindi, which, written in pure 
Devanagari, spoken by c. 100 millions, understood 
throughout N. India, bids fair to become national 
language. There are two varieties of Hindi, western 
and eastern, Hindustani {q.v.) being dialect of former. 

Distribution: Hindi, United Prov., Central Prov., 
0. India, Panjab, oto. ; BenqIli, 60 millions, Bengal ; 
Panjabi, 17 millions, Panjab ; Marathi, 19 millions, 
Bombay, Haidarabad, C. Prov. ; Gujrati, 10 millions, 
Bombay, Baroda ; Uriya, 10 millions, Orissa ; Sindih, 
3 millions, Sind. 

INDO«GHINA, FRENCH (8* 30' to 23* 20' N., 
100* 10' to 109* 30' E.), Fr. territory, S. Asia, consist- 
ing of dependencies of Tonkin, Annam, Laos territory, 
Cambodia, Cochin-China. The French have had con- 
tinous relations with country since 1787, when they 
flrst acquired dominions here ; Fr. force, sent to avongo 
persecution of Fr. subjects and murder of Bp. Diaz, 
seized Tourane, 1858, routed Annamose army, 1861 ; 
oossion of Lower Cochin-China to Franco followed in 
1862, while Cambodia became Fr. protectorate in 
1863; in 1867 remainder of Cochin-China was incor- 
ratod in Fr. possessions, and in 1873 war between 
ance and Tonkin occurred, with result that Annam 
and Tonkin were included in Fr. protectorate by 
treaties of 1883, 1884, and 1886. 

Re^on is bounded N. by China, E. by Gulf of Tonkin 
and China Sea, S.W. by Gulf of Siam, W. by Siam, 
Burma ; area estimated at 86,000 sq. miles. Surface 
of Tonkin consists of Red River delta in S.E., plateaux 
in N., forests in W. ; Annam is mountainous exoept 
along coast ; Ijaos territory flat along Mekong River, 
mountainous elsewhere ; Cambodia has mountain 
ranges in N. and W., forests in N.E., and elsewhere 
great alluvial pkiins ; Cochin-China is low and flat 
exoept in N. and E. Whole region is administered by 
gov. -gen., while the protectorates and colonies are 
respectively under local control of resident-superiors 
and lieut. -governors. Native religion is Buddhism. 
Army numbers 26,476 in alL Produces rice, cotton, 
sugar-oane, tobacco, gutta-percha, spices, pepper, 
maize, coffee, vanilla. There are leak ana owier 
valuable trees in Laos, and minerals include ooal, 
gold, silver, tin, salt. Exports rice, fish, pepper, tin, 
ooal, cotton, hides. Imports textiles, wheat, iron 
goods, etc. Railway mileage, c. 2000. Pop. (1911) 
16 900 229. 

INDO-WROPEAN I^ANGUAGES are a group 


of languages with certain characteristics in common^ 
and otherwise called Aryan, or Indo-Germanlo. The 
following are the Indo-Eur<^an languages : A., the 
so-called Centum group — (1) Gfreek, (2) Itano, (3) CJeltio, 
(4) Germanio or Teutonic (including Swedish, Danish, 
Norwegian, Icelandic, English Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, 
German) ; B., the so-called 8atem group— (1) Aryan 
(including Sanskrit, Zend, and Old Persian), (2) Ar- 
menian, (3) Balto-Slavonio poup (including Old Bul- 
garian, Russian, Servian, Polish), (4) Albanian. 

The resemblances between those languages of Europe 
and Asia force on our attention the problem of their 
hist, connection, their relation to the original language, 
and the original land of the parent race. Round these 
problems there have boon long and divers contro- 
versies. Some claim the East as the original homo of 
the languages ; others claim tho West ; the claims for 
the East being older. The obviously groat antiquity 
of the language of the Hindus was tho basis on 
which the theories of an Eastern origin were built. 
Linguistic evidence seemed to point to Central Asia 
as the original homo of tho parent race. But claims 
began to be put forward for Europe, and various tracts 
were suggested as the original home, e,g. South Russia, 
West Germany, tho region of tho Baltic, and Scandinavia. 

The Inhabitants of Europe may be divided into 
two distinot classes — the dolichocephalio and the 
braohycophalio, and tho pivot of the problem is ulti- 
mately wnich of those two classes is tho Aryan. Modem 
opinion seems to favour the dolichocephalio race; or, 
to be more exact, European civilisation and culture 
are regarded as derived from the Aryan race, the tall, 
fair, dolichocephalio peoples most purely roprosentod 
to-day by the English, Germans, and Soanoinavians. 
This theory is technically called Aryanism. 

INDONESIAN, Indo -inhabitants to be found in 
Malaysia, etc. 

INDORE (22* 42' N., 76* 64' E.), native state, 
Central India ; consists of various isolated tracts ; 
capital, Indore ; commercial centre. Pop. c. 860,000. 

INDORSEMENT, Endorsbmbnt, writing on back 
(Lat. dorsum) of document as description, or, in case of 
money, as quit cliim, tho possessor becoming owner. 

INDO-SGYTHIANS, Asiatic races of N. India. 

INDRA, Hindu deity represented as covered with 
eyes and riding on an el^hant. 

INDRE (46* 60' N., 1® 30' E.), department. Central 
Franco, formed principally from ancient province 
Berry ; surface flat ; watered by the Indro ; produces 
cereals, fruit, wine; capital, Chatoauroux. Pop. (1911) 
287 673 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE (47® 10' N., 0® 45' E.), de- 
partment, Central Franco, formed principally from 
ancient province Touraine; produces grain, fruits, 
wine; capital, Tours. Pop. (1911) 341,205. 

INDUCTION, in logic, the process of reasoningfrom 
particular instances to a general law ; the opposite of 
Deduction (g.v.). 

INDUCTION, ELECTRICAL.— If two circles of 
wire, equal in diameter, be placed parallel to each 
other and a short distance apart, the starting or 
stopping of an eloctrio current in one circle produces a 
momentarily induced current in tho other. When the 
current in the first (or primary) is started, the induced 
current in tho other (or secondary) is opposite in direc- 
tion to the primary current. When the primary 
current stops, tho seconda^ current is in the same 
direction as the primary. The electromotive force of 
those induced currents is high, and is greater in pro- 
portion to the suddenness with which the primary 
current is ‘ made * or ‘ broken.’ Those effects ore 
intensified in the Induction CoU by (1) arranging the 
primary circuit in the form of a numl^r of turns of 
wire placed oylindrically, thick wire being used for this 
puTDose ; (2) laying over these a large number of turns 
of the secondary circuit, for which thin wire is 'used ; 
(3) increasing the inductive effect by placing a core of 
iron wires along the axis of the oylinder ; (4) providing 
an automatio and sadden * make ^ and * break ^ arraoge* 
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ftient, which can act many times per second ; and (5) 
connecting the primary circuit to a condenser which 
acts 80 as to suppress the secondary current induced 
at * make * of the primary, and to intensify the current 
induced at * break.* 

The terminals of the secondary circuit are led to 
insulated brass rods whose ends can be adjusted to 
varying distances from each other, and when the coil 
begins to work by turning on the primary current, a 
rapid succession of sparks passes botwoeu these ter- 
minals. The sparks may be of any length up to about 
2 feet, and are increased in violence when the ter- 
minals are connected to the inner and outer coats of a 
Leyden jar. The induction coil is used in researches 
on the conduction of electricity in gases, for the pro- 
duction of cathode rays and Rontgen rays, in electro- 
therapeutics, for the transmission of signals in wireless 
telegraphy, and for other purposes, such as firing mines, 
whore the passage of an electric spark is required. 

INDULGENCE, in R.C. theology ‘the remission 
of the temporal punishment which often remains 
due to sin after its guilt has been forgiven.* Pope 
Urban II. granted a plenary i. for the first crusade, 
1095 ; and since then I’s, plenary or partial, have been 
frequent. The abuse of i’s was one of the signs of 
decay of the mediaeval Church. According to the 
official R.C. view the Saints have done more than 
was necessary in expiation of their own sins, and the 
benefit of this can bo transferred to others. 

INDULINES are amidated azonium salts which 
dye blue, bluish-red, and black. Rosindulinos and 
Napthindulines are basic. The salts give red fluorescent 
solutions. 

INDULT (from Lat. indulgere, to pennit), papal 
licence for non-performance of religious duty. 

INDUNA, Kaffir magnate. 

INDUS (24® N., 67® 50' B.), river, India; rises in 
S.W. Tibet near sources of Sutlej ; general course 
N.W. through Ladak, Kashmir, etc. ; turns S.W. 
in N.W. Frontier Province, flows through Punjab and | 
Sind, and enters Arabian Sea by numerous mouths ; , 
chief tributaries, Zanskar, Shayok, Kabul, and Punjriud 
(five miited rivers) ; delta begins at Hyderabad (chief 
town); total length, 1800 niiles ; navigation begins 
near Attock ; drainage basin, 375,000 sq. miles ; fish and 
crocodiles abound ; subject to great floods. 

INDUSTRIA (c. 45° 10' N., 8® E.), ancient town, 
Liguria, Italy. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, voluntary school for 
giving manual and commercial training to tho poor; 
regulated by Children Act, 1908. 

INDY, VINCENT D' (1851- ), Fr. musical 

composer, dramatic and orchestral ; strongly original. 

INE, king of West Saxons from G88 to 726 ; issued 
important code of laws. 

INEBOLI (41® 67' N., 33° 47' E.), seaport, Asia 
Minor, on Black Sea ; wool and mohair. Pop. 9000. 

INEZ DE CASTRO, see Casteo, Inez de. 

INFALLIBILITY, a theological term used of 
Pope, Church, or Bible, though for the last Inspiration 
(q.v.) is more commonly found. The doctrine of 
Papal I. is of gradual growth ; defined by tho Vatican 
Council of 1870. By this tho Pope is infallible when 
he speaks on faith or morals ex cathedra^ that is 
formally and finally as teacher of all Christians. 
Those who strongly defended this view wero called 
Ultramontane ; the rejection of it by a small minority 
led to tho formation of tho Old Catholics* The I. of 
the Church is held by some High Churchmen. 

INFAMY, technical term among Romans for 
publicity given to disgraceful conduct ; in England 
I^al state of a person once convicted of crime. 

INFANT (law term), see Aoe. 

INFANT SCHOOLS, see Eduoatiok. 

INFANTE, title of younger sons of kings of Spain 
and Portugal, eldest s. being called prince. 

INFANTICIDE, a common crime in ancient 
Greece and Romo, and until comparatively recent 
times (in the matter of female infants) in China and 


India. It is a capital offence in tho United Kingdom, 
and when tho exposure or abandonment of a new- 
born child has resulted in death, and a verdict of 
wilful murder has been returned, the capital sentence 
is pronounced. But public opinion has long refused 
to sanction the hanging of a mother who in despair 
and distraction of mind has abandoned her illegitimate 
child, and tho death sentence is always revised and 
imprisonment substituted. 

INFANTRY.— As long as there has been fighting in 
the world there has been i. of a sort, but it was only 
by degrees that it came to be developed as an am, 
one worthy to be put by the side of cavalry ; for all 
who could tended to get horses, and the foot wero 
sometimes the inferior or unfortunate men left over. 
Tho phalanx, which fought in a wedge-shaped forma- 
tion, was first practically utilised by Epaminondas of 
Thebes, and developed and improved by Philip of 
Maoodon and Alexander tho Groat. The Romans had 
well-drilled and disciplined i., for discipline is absolutely 
essential in an i. army. The Rom. legion, as re- 
organised by Gaius Marius, consisted of 4000-6000 
infantry, armed with javelin (vilum) and short sword. 
It fought in line and was uanked by cavalry and 
lightly armed troops, e.g. slingers and archers. It was 
tho main centre of Rom, strength in Republican 
times, but under the Empire hardly more than a unit 
in a large and miscellaneous host. With the fall of 
the Western Empire i. ceased to be of importance, 
for the legions wore cut down ruthlessly by the Bar- 
barians, notably before Adrianople, 378 a.d. Daring 
the Middle Ages, the age of feudalism, L was quite sub- 
ordinate, and only became of first importance in battles 
now and again. In tho XIV. cent., however, it revived. 

The growth of towns produced a militia, and tho 
increase of archery led to important results. The 
battle of Cr6oy, 1346, showed what oould be done 
by the sturdy Eng. yeomen. This was partly the 
result of tho Eng. social system, for tho close relation 
between yeomen and knight would have been im- 
possiblo in tho more thoroughly feudalised Franco. 
Thus, by the close of the Hundred Years War, i. was 
not merely something inferior to cavalry, but existed 
aloncsido of, and worked with, it. In Germany the 
burghers firmly defended themselves against feudal 
interference, and the townsmen were more often than 
not successful in repelling tho knights who tried to 
attack thorn. At tno end of the XV. cent, feudal 
hosts were being superseded by hired armies, and 
the mercenary troops who fought in tho first part of 
the XVI. cent, in tho ItaL wars have been oallod 
tho ‘ nursery of modem i.’ They were mainly Swiss, 
Spanish, and French. By the middle of the XVI. 
cent., however, L had taken their place as a regular 
‘ arm.* The keenest conflict took place in the Nether- 
lands between the trained Span, troops and the 
equally efficient Dutch militia. The XVI. cent, 
was the time of the professional soldier, for only a 
well-trained man was able to use the musket of tho 
day. Tho pistol was used by cavalry who still wore 
armour. I. showed they were equal to any troops 
in discipline and organisation. 

A fresh period of military history begins with the 
Thirty Years War, in which both sides harked bock 
to ancient models; the Swedes imitated tho Rom. 
logionarioB, while the Austrians imitated the Gk. 
halanx. Meanwhile firearms were improved by 
cing made lighter. At this time the discipline and 
morale of an army was seen to !do of fundamental im- 
portance. The Swedes were more amenable to a 
rigid disciplinary system than either the English 
or the French, and only when they were trained was 
it seen what could be done with soldiers lacking in 
initiative, but thoroughly drilled. In the Civil War 
in England i. played comparatively little part. In 
the XVIII. cent, the ‘ linear * formation was evolved. 
The soldiers were formed in two long lines. Battalions 
were diawn up in Iom lines so as to have as great a 
range of fire as possible. At the time of the Seven 
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Yean War the Pmssiana were the best-drilled troops. 
At the battle of Leuthen, 1767, the Prussians conquered 
a much larger force than their own by greater skill 
in manoeuvring ; an attack was made on the 
enemy’s flank, which was nearly annihilated. The 
Prussian army now had the prestige enjoyed by the 
Swedish in the preceding cent. The latter part of the 
XVIII. cent, was occupied with many disputes as 
to modes of attack, and the question of skirmishing 
was discussed. 

Another era was opened by the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic wars. Close order columns and loose 
order skirmishers were often used in combination. 

The most fundamental pai*t of the i. then was the 
attacking column. Only a small part was generally 
drawn up in line formation, and there were only a 
few skirmishers. That Napoleon had diilerent methods 
from Frederick the Great was largely due to his 
having a much greater number of troops at his disposal, 
but insuiUoiently trained, and in this respect his army 
was like modern continental armies. The Brit, 
army, however, maintained the earlier method of 
attack, but the column formation of Napoleon was 
followed after his day by most continental armies. 
In the middle of the XIX. cent, the best L in Europe 
was the Prussian ; the Prussian military superiority 
was shown beyond question in the Austro -Prussian 
War of 18661 and still more in the Franco -Prussian 
of 1870-71 ; the Prussians had not only better guns 
and flred better at close range, but were better trained 
and disciplined. 

Skirmishers are most important in modem battles, 
but scouts now do what was formerly done by them. 
Of the greatest importance in the last generation has 
been the improvement in rifles and the great increase 
in firing range. The importance of drill is now recog- 
nised and a reaction is sotting in against the reliance 
on individual initiative, which was customary in the 
South African War. It is recognised that soldiers 
must be so trained as to act instinctively when their 
ordinary reasoning faculties are overpowered by the 
strain of battle. 

Mounted Infantry is a force which fights as i., but 
employs horses or bicycles for other military services. 
When nossible, m. i. do entire duty of reconnoitring 
in modern campaigns, to save fatigue of ordinary 
foot-soldier. In Brit, army special training as m. i. 
follows ordinary i. training for selected members of 
L corps. See Tactics. 

Oman, Art of War; Middle Ages; Fortescue, 
History of the British Army ; Field Service Regulaiions^ 
and various oflioial publications. 

INFECTION, see Bacteriology, Parasitic 1>is- 

BA8ES. 

INFERNAL MACHINE, Bomb (t/.v.). 

INFINITE, that which is without end. It is im- 
possible to conceive a point in past time without some- 
thing before, or in future time without something after ; 
so also in space ; hence idea of infinity. But infinity can- 
not be imagined. Some assert space and time are ^ite. 

INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS, Diffbebntia- 
TiON. — (I.) If u is a given function of an independent 
variable and the value of x changes by an amount dx, 
the value of u will change by some corresponding 
amount Su. If and 6u are finite quantities, the 

ratio has in general a finite value. Assuming this 
ratio has a definite limiting value when 6x becomes 
indefinitely small, we denote this value by which is 

called the first differential coefficient of u with respect to 
a?. In the differential calculus the values of such limit- 
ing ratios are invesligate<l for ditferont forms of 
functions. If u=/(x), then 5us=/(x-l 5x)-/(ar), and 
du=z f{x-bdz):-f{x) 
dx dx 

f{x-{ 5x) — /(x) 


Hence 


( 1 ) 


Giving different forms to the funotion /(x), wo oafl 
deduce ^ from (1). 

(EE. ) If /(x) and x define a point P on the graph of /(x), 
then /(x + Sx), x + dx define a neighbouring point Q on 
the graph, and Su/dx gives the slope of the Ime PQ with 
respect to the axis of x. Proceeding to the limit, when 
Q approaches indefinitely near to P, we see that du/dx 
gives the tangent of the angle of slope (^) of the tangent 
to the curve at the point /(x), x, le. du/dx •miAn &. So the 
differentbl coefficient measures the rate of increase of 
/(x) with regard to x, e.g. if u is the distance of a given 
point from a given origin at time x after starting, du/dx 
gives the velocity at any time. 

(III.) If y X t, where u and v are given functions 


. X, dy dv , du 

■ ■ (2) 

du dv 



• • (3) 

If y-f{z), where z = 0(x), then 


dy dy dz 
d^^ dz dx 

• . (4) 


Formuhe (2) and (4) may be extended to any 
number of variables. 

(IV^) Taking u=x‘-*, formula (1) gives 


dtt _ x^-h2x.gx - f (gx)^-x" 

dx ~~ ^x 


= Tj/ (2x-»'5x) = 2x 


du 


Similarly, if u=x" we may show that ^ = nx"-*, 


Other functions, as sin x, log x, f-*, etc., may be differ- 
entiated using formula (1), and from these other more 
complicated expressions may be dealt with by means 
of formulas (2), (3), and (4). 

(V.) If /'(x) denote and we obtain ^ wo 

get the second differential coefficiont of /(x), written 
/'(x). In the aimo way wo get the successive derived 
functions /'"(x), ff^{x) . . . /"(x). 

Taylor ’» Theorem. — Assuming the function f{x+y) 
can bo exx>anded in powers of y, and that it is con- 
tinuous, Taylor (1715) showed that, when /(x), f'{x)t 
etc. are finite and continuous, 

/(*+y)=/(*)+f •/'W+/V(*)+ ■ • . +^/"(*)+ . (6) 

This expansion is known as Taylor’s Theorem. 

Rigorous treatment shows the series to bo convergent. 
’I’lio Binomial Theorem, Exponential and Logarithmic 
Series, may be deduced from this as particular oases. 
Putting x = 0 in (5) wo get 

/(y)=/(0)+f./'(0)+j*f2r(0)+ . . . +^/-(0)+.(6) 

where /(O), /'(O), etc. are the values of /(x), /'(x), etc. 
when X =0. This expansion is Maolaurin’s Theorem. 

(VI.) Problems concerning maxima and minima 
values of a function /(x) are dealt with by solving the 
equation /'(x)=0, which gives abscissa) of points whore 
max. or min. values occur ; for since /'(x) = tan 6, and 
whore there is a max. or min., f\x) must be zero at 
such points. But /'(x) =0 gives other singularities, and 
so further tests are requirea for discrimination. 

Integration. — (I.) Integration may be regarded as 
the inverse of differentiation, for the fundamental 
problem is to find the sum of a certain infinite series of 
mdefinitcly small terms, and for this we must be able 
to find the function of which a given funotion is the 
differential coefficient. If ^x) is any funotion of x, 
and 0(x) its differential ooefficiout, supposed finite and 
ooniinuouB for all values of x between a and b, and if 
nh=b-at n being a positive integer, then the limit 
when n ii indefinitely increased of 

A •t*0(a-l- /*)•+• ^(0 + 24) -h . , . -1-0(6 — b-)| 
is 0(6) -0(a). The limit of the above expression Is 

denoted by j' <f>{x)dx = \f/{b) - 0(a). 
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ii called a definite inJUgral. When wa are 

not oonoemed with the limits of integration, and write 
J<p(x)dx = we are merely making the same state- 
ment as = ^ different way. J4>{x)dx is 

called an indefinite integral. 

(II.) Many integrals may be written down by In- 
spection, tho given function being recognised as the 
mllerential of some known function. Thus we have — 

= — -7 ; /cos x dx=^sln x; /V! — 5 

n-HlV *yx^ + a^ 

i tan“^ ~;eic. 
a a, 

Other integrals may be transformed to known types by 

dx 

some simple substitution; e.g.y is made to 

depend on the standard form by tho substitu- 


tion x~a-z. ICnowledge of tho proper substitution 
must bo gained by exporkmce. 

Integration by Parts. — From tho formula ^(wv) = 
u ^ + ^ we have by integration and rearrangement 


Use of this formula is known as integration by parts; 
e.g. fOaux 0 d$ may be written - fd - • dd ; 

and we got 

fObin 6 d$ — COB $ + fees 6 dO— - ^ cos sin 6. 
Rational Fractions arc of constant occurrence ; they 
are dealt with by decomposition into partial fractions. 
Special forma require special methods wliich can only 
be learned by practice. 

(III.) Applications. — (a) If {x-^j) is a point P on tho 
curve y = /(x), and s is the length of tho arc AP measurod 

from a fixed point A, wo have ^ = • 

H«“oe<=yyi+(^^) dx, and from this wc can find s. 

(&) If P and Q are two points (Xjyi), (xjy,) on the curve 
y^f{x)f M and N the foot of tho perpendiculars from 
P and Q on the axis of x, then it can easily be shown that, 
A being the area of tho figure PQNM, 

A = /'*^/(x)dx = ^(xj) - ^(Xj) 

J XT 

whore ^(x) is (he integral of /(x). Thus plane areas may 
be found. If the polar equation of the curve is given, 

tho corresponding formula is A~^^^^{/(0)l-^d0. 

(c) To find volumes of solids we use tlio formula 
V :=^JTzdxdy, using appropriate limits. JJzdx dy is a 
iouoie integral and denotes J'[ J'zdyidx. 

(d) Centres of gravity in mechanics, and centres of 
pressure in hydrostatics may in many cases bo found 
quickly by simple integration. Moinaits of inertia 
also may be very simply obtained ; e.g. the M.I. of a 

disc of radius a and surface density 27rgH. dr = 

, the axis being perpendicular to the disc and through 

its centre. For higher work, elliptic integrals, Gamma, 
and other functions, etc., special treatises should be 
consulted. 

H. Lamb, Infinitesimal Calculus ; B. Williamson, 
Differential and Integral Calculus ; J. Edwards, Differ- 
ential Calculus ; I. Todhunter, Integral (hlvulvs ; 
A. Q. Qrocnhill, Differential and Integral Calculus ; 
Pioard, TraiU d" Analyse. 

INFIRMARY, see Hospital. 


INFLUENCE, power exercised by the stars. See 
Ast&oloot. 

INFLUENZA, acute infeotious disease caused 
by a specific bacillus, Bacillus influenzai, characterised 
by fever and by symptoms affecting the respiratory, 
digestive, or nervous systems. It occurs in epidemics, 
appearing most frequently in tho winter months, and 
has spread, at one time or another, to practically 
all parts of the world, adults between the ages of 
twenty and forty being attacked most often, children 
and aged persona less frequently. Infection is from 
the secretions of the mucous membrane of the nasal 
passages and the trachea and bronchial tubes. The 
uioubation period of the disease is from two to six 
days. The onset is sudden, with pains in the back 
and loins, and headache, often accompanied by giddi- 
ness and nausea or vomiting. The temperature rises 
quickly to about 100* to 104®, and a fooling of weakness 
and discomfort is marked. After a few days the 
disease may assume one of four varieties, respiratory ^ 
with bronchitis or broncho-pneumonia developing; 
gastro-intestinal, with pain in the abdomen, vdmiting 
and diarrhoea; nervous^ with great depression, in- 
somnia, severe headache and other pam, irregular 
heart and perhaps delirium ; febrile, with pronounced 
pro8( ration and high temperature, especially in children. 
The death-rate in proporton to tho number of oases 
is not high, in tho London hospitals in the well-known 
epidemic of 1890 it was 1-6 per 1000, but the prolonged 
weakness and nervous exhaustion following an attack 
of i. leads frequently to complications. 

The treatment is simply rest in bod, warmth, and 
nourishing foods, complications being treated as they 
arise. For tho pains at tho commencomont of an 
attack, salicylate of soda, aspirin, and quinine are 
valuable, plicnacetin if headache is pronounced, while 
quinine in small doses (2 grs. every morning) is also 
an effective preventive of the disease in epidemics 
and at other times. 

INFORMATION (law), suit filed by the Attorney- 
General in the court of King’s Bench against person 
guilty of offence for which ordinary legal process is not 
suitable. 

INFORMER, legal term for person who brings 
a suit against another as a law-breaker ; a common i. 
is one who shares tho profits of ooiivictions. The 
system was brought to an art in tho later Rom. 
Empire, and was common in Ireland during the XVIII. 
and XIX. cent’s. 

INFUSORIA, tho highest class of Protozoa, with 
many members wliioh are among the most familiar of 
tho ^oup. Thoir name is duo to the fact that, where 
any infusion of vegetable matter is exposed to tho air, 
Iniusoria abound therein in a short time. As the other 
classes of Protozoa are distinguished by tho presence 
or aUsojico of characteristic locomotor organs, so the 
Infusorians are known by tho coating of fine, short, 
vibratilo hairs or cilia, which, present often in hundreds 
or oven thousands, enable them to swim through the 
water or glide over solid substances. The free-swim- 
ming forms are generally round or oval in shape, while 
tho gliding forms are flattened, with a permanent 
creeping surface ; but the essential structures are the 
same — a protoplasmic body formed of external ecto- 
})la8m and internal endoplasm, containing usually two 
nuclei {macronucleus and micronucleus), food vacuoles 
and numerous contractile vacuoles, and furnished fre- 
miontly with a mouth and oesophagus which guides 
tno food to tho endoplasm. 

As is often tho case in Protozoa, the bodies of many 
Infusoria are preserved from desiccation in continuous 
dry weather by the formation of a protective covering — 
encystment — but this process is also related to reproduc- 
tion and to lack of food. When encystment precedes 
reproduction the contents of the cyst break up into 
very many minute individuals, but a more usual mode 
of reproduction is that of simple division, where an 
individual splits into two, crosswise if free, lengthwise if 
fixed. 
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Mcwt Infusoria live in the soa or In fresh water, where 
they swim indopondently or are attached to rocks, 
seaweeds, zoophytes, etc., by means of a long contrac- 
tile stalk or by adhesive organs, or simply by raodiHed 
oiha. They.hve on small organisms, such as Bacteria, 
Diatoms, and minute Protozoa, which are wafted 
towards the mouth (where it is present) by the con- 
tinuous action of the neighbouring cilia. Some In- 
fusoria are parasitic, and live in the bodies of other 
animals, upon the juices of which they food. The 
parasitic forms, however, do little apparent harm, with 
the exception of one form {Ichthyophtheirus), which 
occasionally causes fatal epidemics amongst froah-watcr 
fishes. 

The class Infusoria falls into two distinct groups : — 
Sub-Class I., CiiiiATA, in which cilia occur throughout 
life ; some without mouths {Astuwaia), such as Opalina, 

S irasitic in the food canal of frogs ; or the group of 
YMNOSTOMATA, with simple pore-liko mouths; ortho 
largo permanently open-mouthed Hymenostomata, 
of which the common Slipper Animalcule or Para- 
moscium of infusions is a member. Or there are forms 
distinguished by a spiral band of well-developed cilia 
which loads to the mouth {Spirigera), includmg the 
sedentary Sientor, which has a body covered witn an 
even, fine coating of cilia, and which builds a gelatinous 
tube within wliich it can withdraw for refuge ; tlio 
closely related sluggish Balantidium, parasitic in the 
human food canal ; or the stalked forms, such as 
Kpisiylis, with a still, rigid stalk, or Vorticella, with 
lone stalk wiiich contracts spirally under excitation. 

^b-Class IL, SucTORiA, with cilia only during the 
early stages, the functions of these being taken u]), 
in the adults, by peculiar suctorial tentacles. Such are 
flattened forms with branched arms, as Dcndrocomcics, 
or stalked species with knobbed tentacles, as 
Aeinela. 

INGEBORG (c. 1176 to c. 1238), queen of Franco, 
whose repudiation by Pliilip Augustus led to his 
excommunication (IlUG) and the placing of France 
under an interdict. 

INGELHEIM, NIEDERE, and INGELHEIM, 

OBER (c. 41)® 68' N., 8® 0' E.), two small contiguous 
towns, Hesse, Germany, on Selz ; wine. Pops. (I9l0) 
3863 and 3600. 

INGELOW, JEAN (1820-97), Eng. poet and 
novelist, who became known by publication of poems 
in 1863 ; her best-known novels — Off the Skdligs and 
Faitd to be Free. 

INGEMANN, BERNHARD SEVERIN (1789- 
1862), most popular Dan. poet and novelist of his day ; 
his writings are somewhat mawkish, but graceful and 
flnished. 

INGERSOLL (43® 3' N., 80® 68' W.), town, Ontario, 
Canada, on Thames; agricultural implements; 
furniture. Pop. 6000. 

INGERSOLL, ROBERT GREEN (18:1:1-99), 
Amer. barrister and free-thinker ; noted for lectures 
attacking the Bible. 

INGHAM, CHARLES CROMWELL (1796- 
1863), prominent Amer. portrait painter. 

INGHIRAMA, FRANCESCO (1772-1846), Ital. 
antiquary ; made valuable Etruscan researches. His 
bro., Giovanni I. (1779-1861), wrote astronomical 
books. 

^ INGHIRAMI, TOMMASO (1470-1616), dis- 
tinguished Ital. humanist. 

INGLEBY, CLEMENT MANSFIELD (1832-80), 
Eng. scholar ; author of books on Shakespeare. 

INGLEFIELD, SIR EDWARD AUGUSTUS, 
Kt. (1820-94), distinguished Eng. Arctic navigator; 
made admiral, 1879. 

INGLIS, SIR JOHN EARDLEY WILMOT 
(1814-62), Brit, general. During the Indian Mutiny 
he oommanded the Residency at Lucknow from death 
of Lawrence to relief by Havelock, 1857. 

INGLIS, SIR WILLIAM (1764-1836), Scot, 
officer distiD^isbed in Peninsular War; bade his 
regiment * Dw hard 1 * with result that nearly all 


were slain ; this regiment (67th foot) has retained 
the name of Die-hards. 

INGOLDSBY, SCO Bahham. 

INGOLSTADT (48® 47' N., 11® 26' E.), fortifled 
town, Bavaria, Germany, on Danube ; seat of a univ., 
founded 1472, transferred in 1800 to Landsbut, and 
in 1826 to Munich ; manufactures cannon and gun- 
powder. Pop. (1910) 23,760. 

INGRAM, JAMES (1774-1850), Eng. scholar, 
edit. Saxon Chronicle (1832). 

INGRAM, JOHN KELLS (1823-1907), Irish literary 
man, political philosopher, and philologist. 

INGRES, JEAN AUGUSTE DOMINIQUE 
(1780-1867), Ff. painter ; belonged to the classical 
school, withstood the Romantic inrush and lived 
to enjoy short classical revival of the Second Empire ; 
bom at Montauban ; became nupil of David (1796) 
and speedily his rival ; executoa portraits of Napoleon 
and other pictures, including famous Ctrl after Bathing, 
of which the marked individuality led to the charge 
of affectation ; numerous historical subjects followed, 
including the Chapelle Sistine, one of the few pictures 
in which L shows any Romantic feeling ; elected 
to the Institute, 1825, and for a while most prominent 
painter of Franco, but his Martyrdom of St. Symphorien 
(1834) w'as coldly received by a Romantic age; I.’a 
work suffered from this adverse criticism, never again 
attaining the artistic conviction of his earlier products. 
Among best works are Ambassadors of Agamemnon, 
Stratonice, and La Source. 

INHAMBANE (23® 60' S., 35* 20' E.), seaport 
(and district), Portug. E. Africa ; exports rubber, wax, 
oil-nuts. Pop. 3600; district, c. 300,000. 

INHERITANCE. — According to Eng. law, if a 
person dies intestate his real property passes according 
to certain rules. 'I’ho person who last held it is the pur- 
chaser, unless he can oe proved to have inhoritod. It 
descends first to lineal descendants, male coming 
before female, and the issue of a dead heir before the 
next living bro. or sister. If there are no descendants 
then it passes to ancestors. Relatives of the half- 
blood inherit much as relatives of the whole, with 
certain differences. The present law depends on tlie 
— (1) Inheritance Act of 1833, and the (2) Law of 
Property Amendjnent Act, 1859. See also Hbrtcdity. 

Heritable and Movable, in Scots law, a division of 
things. Heritable subjects {e.g. land, annuities, leases) 
descend to an heir ; movable subjects {e.g. furniture, 
stocks and shares) descend to next of kin. 

Heritable Securities, in Scots law, are equivalent 
to mortgages {q.v.) on land in Eng. law. 

INHIBITION (from Lat. inhibere, to prevent), 
legal expression for qualified superior’s forbidding 
an offenaing clergyman perform his oflico. 

INISFAIL (Gaelic for island of the fail, or stone), 
Ireland ; the country which possessed the fail, or 
stone, on which Jacob slept. This stone was after- 
wards taken to Scone in Scotland, and thence ta 
Westminster Abbey, where it forms part of Coronatio* 
Chair. 

INITIALS, BOO Illumination, Art or. 

INJUN CTION. — A legal remedy for the enforcement 
of covenants, particularly negat ive covenants. Thus, 
whore a tenant covenants not to carry on a particular 
trade the court will grant an L to restrain nim from 
doing so, or an i. may be obtained from the courts 
to restram the publication and sale of books and news- 
papers ponding the trial for breach of contract, or to 
prevent a public singer from singing in certain places 
when the contract has been made to sing elsewhere. 

INK contains dissolved or suspended colouring 
matter ; it should not mould nor form a thick deposit ; 
it should be non-erasablo, non -poisonous, and non- 
corrosive. Since the XI. cent, ink has been made 
from an iron salt and tannin. Tannin Inks are made 
by fermenting galls with yeast and mixing the tannic 
acid so obtained with ferrous mlphate. Oum arabic 
is added to suspend the precipitate. Oxidation by 
air develops the intensity of the colour. Coloured inks 
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M obtained by adding difTerent pi^mentn. Printino 
Ink oontains lamp-black, linneed oil, and iome yellow 
Boap. China or Indian Ink is soot from wood or lamp- 
black mixed with glue from ox-skin, and made into 
cakes. Copyino Inks are made from logivood, am- 
monium alum, and meiallic mlt. They are corrosive. 
The colour develops by oxidation. Anilik Inks are 
non-corrosive, and have no sediment, but are fugitive. 
Marking Ink, indelible ink for marking linen, etc., is 
a solution of silver nitrate, or other salts. Sym- 
FATURTio Inks are chlorides of nickel^ cobalt, etc., 
which become visible only on the application of heat 
or a chemical agent. 

Mitchell, The Manufacture of Ink, 

INKERMANN, village in the Crimea, 33 miles from 
Sebastopol ; noted for defeat of the Russians by the 
English and French on Nov. 6, 1854. 

INK -SAC of cuttles, see under Cephalopoda. 

INLAND REVENUE, see EXCISE, FINANCE. 

INLAYING, method of decoration by inserting 
one material into another, differing in nature or colour; 
different kinds are bidri, damascene, buhl work, 
marqiietrv, piotra dura, mosaic. 

INMAN, HENRY (1801-46). Amor, artist, who exe- 
cuted many portraits of celebrities. 

INN (48® 34' N., 13® 28' E.), river. Central Europe ; 
ancient (Enus; rises in Swiss canton of Grisons; joins 
Danube at Passau ; length, 320 miles; navigable to Hall. 

INN. — An ‘inn’ has been defined as house, the 
owner of which holds out that he will receive all travel- 
lers and sojourners who are willing to pay a price 
adequate to the sort of accommodation provided.’ 
Generally a liotol is an inn. The alo-houso, or tavern, 
is merely a rofroshment-house, and a fully licensed 

E ublic-house is not necessarily an inn. Neither is a 
oarding-houso, for the proprietor of the latter makes 
what arrangements he, or she, pleases with the boarders. 
Rut the innkeeper is bound by law to receive and 
afford proper entertainment to every one who offers 
himself as a guest, if there bo sufficient room and no 
good reason for refusal. In the event of neglect or non- 
fulfilment of duty on the part of the innkeeper proceed- 
ings should be taken against the person who is, in fact, 
the innkeeper. 

INNER HOUSE, higher divisions of Soot. Court of 
Session. 

INNER TEMPLE, see Inns or Court. 
INNERLEITHEN (65® 37' N., 3® 6' W.), town, 
health-resort, Peeblesshire, Scotland, seat of woollen 
industry; saline springs (Scott’s St. Honan's Well). 

INNESS, GEORGE (1825-94), Amer. landscape 
painter, remarkable for poetry of conception and 
colouring. 

INNOCENT, Innooentius. — The name of numer- 
ous popes, of whom the most important are : — 
Innocent I., reigned 402-17 ; confirmed actions of 
Synod of Carthage, 416 ; commemorated in Rom, 
Church, July 28. — Innocent IL, reigned 1130-43; 
supported St. Bernard against Abelard and Arnold of 
Brescia. 

Innocent III., reigned 1198-1216; one of the greatest 
of the popes ; exercised enormous power ; as pope 
and as an Ital. prince he opposed imperial power ; 
enforced his decisions on marriage question on Pnilip of 
Franco and Peter of Aragon ; more significant still 
wore his relations with King John and his putting 
England under interdict; promoted Fourth Crusade, 
1204, and crushed the Albigenses ; d. soon after pre- 
siding at the Lateran Council of 1216. I. was a states- 
man rather than a theologian, and under him the 
papacy reached the height of its power. 

Innocent IV., reigned 1243-54 ; engaged in long 
conflict with Emperor Frederick II., carrying on the 
lofty ideal of power of Innocent III. ; had more 
personal ambition and less loftiness of aim than 
his predecessor; promoted study of canon law. — 
Innocent VL, reigned 1352-62, at Avignon; a firm 
ruler, he carried through various reforms, hut has 
somotimos been charged with nepotism. — ^Innocent 
53 


j VIL, reigned 1404-06 ; tried to summon general council 
jin 1404, which never assembled. — Innocent VllL, 
reigned 1484-92 ; unsuccessfully preached a crusada ; 
without real ability, and guilty of nepotism ; influenoed 
by Cardinal della Rovere (Julius II.). — Innocent X., 
reigned 1644-55; condemned the Jansenists, 1653; 
largely swayed by his sister-in-law, Donna Olimpia 
Maidalchini. 

Innocent XI., reigned 1676-89 ; carried out reforms 
in papal court, and tried to secure greater simplicity 
ana spirituality in Church life ; came into conflict 
with tne Jesuits ; took some part in politics, opposing 
Louis XIV. over Declaration of Oallican Liberties, which 
1. resisted ; an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
canonise him. 

Innocent XII.. reigned 1691-1700 ; a reforming 
pope, tried to abolish nepotism by declaring popes 
should not give offices to relatives. — Innocent XlU., 
reigned 1721-24 ; supported Old Pretender and 
opposed the Jesuits. 

INNOCENTS* DAY, CHILDERMAS, Church holiday 
to commemorate massacre of innocents by Herod ; 
Deo. 28 in Rom. Church ; considered unlucky. 

INNS OF COURT.— Corporate bodies of which all 
barristers and students of law must be members. 
(The phrase is also applied to the buildings belonging 
to these societies.) Four of these courts exist in Lon- 
don : The Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's 
Inn, and Gray'd Inn — all the smaller inns have long 
been abolished. Each of these societies is governed 
by a body of benchers. The privileges of the inn are 
to admit men to become students of law, and to confer 
the right, by calling them to the Bar, to practise in 
the Law Courts. The Inns have the power of refusing 
to admit a person as a student without stating a 
reason, and of disbarring a member whoso conduct is 
considered unworthy of the profession. Each student 
before admission must pass an entrance examination 
or produce a certificate from a university, and before 
being called to the Bar must keep twelve terms (three 
years) and pass other examinations. In Ireland, King’s 
Inn, Dublin, is the only Inn of Court. In Scotland there 
are no Inns of Court, and an advocate, corresponding 
to the Eng. barrister, is trained in the Faculty of 
Advocates. 

Loftie, Inns of Court and Chancery ; Home and 
Hcadlam, Inns of Court. 

INNSBRUCK (47® 17' N., 11® 24' E.), town. Austria, 
capital of Tyrol ; beautifully situated at head of 
Brenner Pass ; seat univ., founded 1677. Among 
principal edifices are Franciscan Church (with mag- 
nificent monument to Maximilian I.), imperial castle, 
and Ferdinandeum museum ; textile and glass-painting 
industries. Pop. (1910) 53,194. 

INNUENDO (from Lat. innuere, to nod towards), 
method of defamation by insinuation which may con- 
stitute libel {q.v.). 

INOCULATION, see Bacteriology (AainriciAL 
Immunity). 

INOUYE, KAORU, MARQUESS (1835- ), Jap. 
Meiji statesman, who won some success for European 
innovations. 

INOWRAZLAW, Hohensalza (52® 47' N., 18® 15' 
E.), town, Posen, Germany ; iron-works ; salt-works in 
vicinity. Pop. (1910) 25,696. 

INQUEST (Lat. inquisitio, search), legal inauiry 
made by Coroner {q.v.) and jury in England ; held in 
cases ox death from unusual causes ; formerly held at 
death of every tenant-in -chief, or at his coming of age, 
which he had to * prove ’ before the Crown surrendered 
his lands, and to ascertain extent of Crown lands, etc. 

INQUISITION, THE.— In the IV. cent, the Chris- 
tian Church, which till then had been persecuted, became 
itself persecuting. Laws were passed in the Christian- 
ised Empire against heretics. In the Dark Ages there 
was not much persecution, but about the X. cent, 
rigorous measures were adopted, and in various 
countries heretics were burnt. It came to be estab- 
lished that heretics, after being condomflod by the 
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Church courts, should bo handed over to tho * secular 
arm * for punishment. Tho Emperors Frederick I. and 
Frederick II. and Pope Innocent III. urged increased 
severity. Gregory IX. really created the mediaeval 
inquisition which ne entrusted to the Dominicans. The 
judicial procedure of the I. was quite different from that 
to which we are accustomed. The accused was assumed 
to be ^ilty ; he did not know who had accused him, 
and all proceedings were in secret. Hardly a case is 
known of complete acquittal, but if the prisoner con- 
fessed, he had to suffer various pains and penalties, 
such as scourging, penance, imprisonment. Torture 
was frequently used to extort confession, and every 
effort made to induce the heretic to accuse others also. 
Those who were obdurate were liable to bo burnt. 
The heretic’s goods were confiscated, the spoils 
going sometimes to the secular monarch, sometimes to 
the Church, and occasionally confiscation was so great 
as to involve impoverishment in a district where the 
I. had been acted. The I. extended its activities to 
the suppression of heretical lit. and to magic. 

The 1. never had a real existence in England, al- 
though from the XV. cent, onwards heretics were 
burned at the stake, particularly in the Marian perse- 
cution. In France the Albigcnscs weie suppressed 
in the XIII. cent, with great cruelty, and the Waldensos 
in the XIV. In Italy persecution was often for 
political reasons, and in Germany heretical mystics 
suffered most. 

It is the Spanish L, however, of which tho influence 
was greatest. Owing to the independent policy of 
Span, kings tho 1. never did much in the Middle 
Ages. It was reorganised by Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1480. Despite its independence of the Holy 
See it was recognised by tho popes. (It is note- 
worthy that while no country in Europe was more 
orthodox than Spain, none was so jealous of papal 
interference.) No class in Spain was exempt from its 
vigilance, but some came off worse than others — t,Q. 
the descendants of converted Moors or Jews were 
always regarded with suspicion. The Span. I., after 
having been twice temporarily abolished, finally dis- 
appeared in 1834. Its work had been more thorough 
and far-reaching in Spain in modern, than elsewhere 
in mediaeval times. It is very difficult to summarise 
justly the work of the I. as a whole, partly owing to 
the theological passions engendered when its very 
name is mentioned, partly to the fact that in many 
cases records have been destroyed. It must bo re- 
membered that competent authorities estimate tho 
actual number of persons burnt alive by the mediiEval 
I’s at much less t nan is generally supposed, and that 
in Spain victims were generally strangled before they 
were burnt, and that it was sometimes directed against 
moral and political offenders; still, a very serious 
indictment remains. 

Lea, History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages : 
History of the Inquisition of Spain. 

INSANITY is a term applied to certain abnormal 
mental conditions due to disorder, disease, or imperfect 
development of the brain, but i. is such an indefinite 
term, and takes so many forms, that no short definition 
is satisfactory, the important point, however, being 
thatTt is not a mere disorder of the understanding, but 
is tho result of an actual pathological condition of the 
brain. It has been calculat-ed that among civilised 
peoples the ratio of insane to sane is about 1 to 300, 
out the proportion varies in different countries. The 
most important predisposing cause of i. is a hereditary 
tendency towards mental disease, about 60 or 70 % 
of the msano having a hereditary taint, the predis- 
position developing into an actual manifestation of 
disease on an exciting causo arising. It is said that 
marriage of near relations is a source of mental disease, 
but this does not apply to healthy persons whoso 
family history is good. Epilepsy, hysteria, nervous 
diseases of different kinds, intemperance, tuberculosis, 
over-work, advanced age of one of tho parents, are 
all apt to produce i in offspring. Such periods as 


puberty, pregnancy, tlio climacteric, which have a con- 
siderable effect upon the nervous system, alcoholism, 
drugging, and other intemperances, injury to the 
brain, various diseases, such as gout, rheumatism, 
influenza, diabetes, and other morbid conditions duo 
to organic or inorganic toxins in the body, and personal 
afflictions, religious excitement, financial worry, etc., 
are all important factors in the causation of i. 

General Symptoms of i. may bo considered under 
the heads of physical and mental symptoms, the 
pliysical generally aj)pearing before the mental. Sleep- 
lessness is frequently a symptom in tho early stages 
of i., and derangement of speech may be noticeable, 
unusual rapidity or slowness, changes in articulation, 
incoherence. The natural expression of the features 
is often changed, control over tho expression of the 
emotions may be lost and an apathetic look present, 
or the emotions may be unusually vividly indicated 
by the expression ; the eyes may show changes in the 
pupils, tlioy may bo extremely dull and lifeless, or 
feverifilily brilliant. Tho nutrition of tho body is very 
generally affected, tho digestion is much deranged, 
and weight is rapidly lost. The liver, kidneys, heart, 
and othiT organs may be considerably affected, and 
tho skin, perspiration, hair, and nails suffer from tlic 
disorder of nutrition. The chief mental symptom is 
loss of self-control, undue emotional depression or 
emotional exaltation. Tho power of judgment and 
reasoning also fails, the power of attention is lost or 
weakened, and delusions are common, for which 
theories, which seem quite logical, are often worked 
out by tlie patient. There may bo hallucinations of 
licaring, seeing, taste, and smell, natural affection for 
near relatives and close friends is frequently lost, and 
suspicion or dislike tjikes its place. There is a tendency 
to suicide, particularly in tnose persons who are in a 
depressed state, and sometimes groat pains are taken 
to carry out this design ; wliilo some persons are 
affected by irresistible impulses in other directions, 
smashing furniture or winefowa, or attempting to kill 
thoir children or other people in tlioir vicinity. 

Classieioation of Insanity. — Cases of i. differ 
from one another so much tji.it the only thing any 
two may have in common is that in both the mind 
is affected. Nor can any classification bo considered 
as dividing up tho cases into separate, definite classes, 
as many cases are on tho borderland of two or more 
different types of i., merging more or less into sr'veral 
of them. The classification of the different main 
varieties of mental disease has continually been under- 
going modification since it was fir.st l.iid down accord- 
ing to mental symptoms by Fliilippo Pinel (1745- 
1826), the classification given hero being both con- 
venient and generally accepted. 

Congenital 1. is due to imperfect development of the 
brain, to injuries to the brain before or at birth or 
in early infancy, or hereditary predisposition, or to 
the occurrence of such conditions as hydrocephalus. 
Idiocy is tho term applied to the lower conditions of 
mental development, which may be weakness of mind 
or entire Lack of intelligence, while imbecility is applied 
to the more advanced states of mental development. 
Cretinism (q.v.) is a condition of undeveloped intellect 
due to absence or atrophy of tho thyroid gland. 

Melancholia includes all states of morbid mental 
depression, among tho secondary symptoms being 
dolusions and hallucinations, nervous and digc.stivo 
derangements, while a tendency to suicide is a very 
marked symptom in tho majority of cases. Under 
suitable treatment a large percentage of cases recover 
complotoly. 

Mania embraces all states of morbid mental excite- 
ment or exaltation, the symptoms being great restless- 
ness and mental excitement, an unnatural expression 
of tho face, bright eyes, muscular excitement and 
sleeplessness, the body loses weight rapidly, and death 
may even ensue from an attack. Of acute oases, the 
majority recover, and in regard to recurrent oases 
usually the intervals between attacks gradually become 
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longer, and the attacks lews violent until they cease. 
Fotte Girciihirc includes roj^ularly alternatinjc; mental 
states of melauclioiia and m(iiiia, and in the early 
stages of the condition moral changes, recklessness, 
obscenity, drunkenness, are often seen. A tendency 
to recurrence and relapse is common, but the majority 
of cases recover even after several years, although a 
recurrence is always possible. 

Delusional /., or Monomania, is a somewhat loose 
term including those forms of i. in which the chief 
mental symptoms are insane delusions, e.g. of grandeur 
or pride, unseen agencies (imaginary annoyance by 
poisonous gases, electricity, etc.), or persecution (by 
unknown or known persons or classes of people). The 
state may resemble melancholia or mania at different 
stages. Recovery in the early stages is common, in 
the later rare. Dementia denotes the mental state in 
which thewill power is lost, reasoning power, attention, 
and mental sensation weakened, and resembles con- 
genital imbecility. It usually occurs as a sequel to 
melancholia or mania, being practically the incurable 
stage of those conditions. Impulsive I. is a state of 
the mind in which self-control is lacking, and is often 
due to hereditary influence, actions being done on 
impulse without reasoning, or it may bo that the 
individual knows that he is doing wrong and has not 
sufficient control over his actions to prevent himself. 
The condition is often curable. Stupor includes those 
mental states in which the mind is shut off from the 
world around, the senses recording no impressions, the 
person being able to walk about, cat, and so on, but 
having no mental sensations, and taking no notice of 
anything. It may be due to some severe shock, and is 
usually curable. General Paralysis of the Insane is a 
disease characterised by degeneration of the central 
nervous system, motor power, and the senses as well as 
the inteUigence being gradually destroyed. The onset 
of the disease is slow, the moral sense and self-control 
are affected, extravagant delusions are often present, 
writing, speaking, etc., become more difficult, and 
paralysis of all the muscles gradually appears. The 
disease is usually fatal in from eighteen months to 
three years. Epileptic Insanity is a term which has 
been applied to i. accompanying epilepsy (^.v.), often 
characterised by violence, but is now believed to have 
uo connection with epilepsy, a mind affected by the one 
mental condition being more or less liable to be affected 
by the other. Alcoholic /. may bo very slight or very 
acute, and may last for a very short or tor a long time ; 
it may take the form of delirium tremens (which may 
also bo due to injury or other cause), in which there is 
mental excitement, hallucinations, sleeplessness, or it 
may take the form of dipsomania, in which there is 
an extreme craving for drink, with loss of self-control, 
with hallucinations, etc., usually occurring in recurring 
attacks. Women are subject to attacks of i. at speoiw 
periods, such as insanity of pregnancy, puerperal in- 
sanity, lactational insanity, all of which are usually 
easily curable. Various forms of i. are associated witn 
puberty, adolescence, and the climacteric, and with de- 
rangements of the reproductive organs and functions. 

Senile /. may come on in extreme old age, with fail- 
ing mental power, accompanied by hallucinations, with 
melancholia or mania, or by sleeplessness, neurasthenia, 
and apathy. Attacks may be recurrent, and recovery 
from tnem may often take place, but treatment is rather 
hopeless. I. may bo the result of injury to the head, 
Traumatic /., or a sequel of such diseases as diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, many fevers, especially scarlatina, lead- 
poisoning, anfomia. The terms Katatonia, for a form 
of usually adolescent i. mainly characterised by stupor 
and muscular spasm, and Uebephrenia, for a form of 
adolescent i. distinguished by failure of the power 
of concentration and attention along with arrested 
physical development, have been introduced by certain 
authorities, but are not generally recognised as distinct 
diseases. 

Treatment , — Although it anpears that the ancient 
Egyptians and Greeks treated the insane as suffering 


from disease, this was succeeded by the medifisval idea 
that they were possessed of devils, and the treatment 
applied was scourging, torture, plunging afflicted 
persons into pools of water until they were nearly 
downed, ohaming them up in dungeons. In some- 
what later times the harmless insane wandered about 
the country or were taken care of at holy shrines, and 
those considered dangerous were put in chains in 
prisons along with criminals. Asylums where the 
insane were detained were built (or in some cases 
former monasteries, etc., were used) in the XVIL and 
XVIIl. cent’s, but the treatment was much as before. 
More humane treatment was first advocated by Pinel 
and Esquirol in France at the end of the XVIII. cent. 
It was not, however, until near the middle of the XIX. 
cent, that physical restraint began to be abolished 
from asylums, and a ecientifio treatment with light work 
and exercise in the open air began to be introduced. 

Short attacks of delirious mania and alcoholism and 
such comparatively transient states as acute puerperal 
insanity may be treated quite well at homo under a 
good nurse and the supervision of a physician, but a 
good modern Asylum has the advantages of a healthy 
situation, spacious grounds, a healthy and systematised 
regime and dietary under skilled nursing and medical 
supervision, and proper accommodation for violent and 
invalid oases. In fact, instead of the old asylums of 
detention with strait waistcoats and other appliances, 
they are nowadays mental hospitals conducted on 
scientific principles. Indeed, certain mild forms of i. 
can well be treated in speoial wards of general hospitals. 

The treatment consists of plenty of nourishing food, 
over-feeding rather than under-feeding. Cod-liver oil, 
malt extract, and the like are valuable in cases where 
nutrition is poor, and in many such oases wines and 
malt liquors are of distinct benefit. Qiiinine, iron, 
and dilute mineral acids are valuable tonics, but nerve 
stimulants, e.g, strychnine, require more care in ad- 
ministration, as they may lead to mental excitement. 
Moderate exercise in fresh air is most important, simple 
open-air, such as gardening, and social amusements, 
dancing, etc., in moderation, help to divert patients’ 
minds from morbid thoughts into more healthy ohan- 
nels. Massage, which has been recommended, is suit- 
able in very few cases. Many cases of L suffer from 
sleeplessness or from morbid brain excitement, which 
are treated with benefit by hypnotic, sedative, and 
motor depressant drugs, paraldehyde boin^ the best 
of the first class, a combination of cannabis indica and 
the bromides of the second, and hyo.scine, or sulphonal 
and trional, which have also hypnotic and sedative 
qualities, of the third; but these drugs must all be 
oarefuUy^ employed, their dangers being considerable. 
Hypnotism is employed with marked Benefit in the 
treatment of many types of insanity, particularly in 
cases of mental depression or delusions, or to rehevo 
troublesome symptoms. 

Lunacy Laws. — The first laws in England dealing 
with the insane were passed in Edward lll.’s reign, 
since when numerous statutes have been enacted con- 
oemine the subject. The most important was that 
carried through by the exertions of the philanthropic 
Lord Shaftesbury in 1845, W which asylums were 
established throughout the Eng. counties. Commis- 
sioners app. to control them, and other provisions made 
for the w^-being of the insane. The present asylum 
administration is regulated by the Acts of 1890 and 
1891, visiting committees of the local authority. Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, and Chancery Visitors being ap- 
pointed. A person not being a pauper, or a lunatio 
so found by an inquisition ordered by the judge in 
lunacy before one of the ma.8ters in lunacy, cannot be 
received into an asylum without a ‘ reception order * 
by a magistrate, wmeh is given after a private hearing 
of evidence supported by two medical certificates, 
except under an ‘ urgency order * made by a near 
relative, and supportecl by one medical certificate, on 
whioh the person may be detained for seven days. 
There are also asylums for the detention and treatment 
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of criminal lunatici, the criminal reBponsi})ility of an 
inflone person being founded in Eng. law upon the 
Rules in the case of Maonaughton, tried in 1843 for the 
murder of Mr. Drummond, the private sec. of Sir Robert 
Peel. In Scotland the laws for the detention of an 
insane person are somewhat simpler than in England ; 
while in Ireland, America, the Brit. Colonies, Imnoe, 
Germany, and other European countries, the main 
features of legislation afiecting the insane are the same 
as in England. 

Clouston, Hygiene of Ihe Mind and Mental Diseases ; 
Mercior, Text- Book of Insanity. 

INSCRIPTIONS, ANCIENT, archaic writings on a 
durable material, writings on papyrus, vellum, or Pjper 
belonging to the branch of palaeographv ^ere 

is this difference between L and palajography : the 
former is never cursive except in the graffiti (wall- 
soribblings) found in buried towns and generally 
considered, despite their material, as pal®ographical 
rather than inscriptional. I. were the models from 
which all cursive scripts were formed, and in any case 
it would be natural, from the difference in material, to 
expect earlier examples of the former than the latter. 

The Cuneiform (q.v.) i. begin about 4500 b.c. ; 
this form was employed by Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Persians, and there is an enormous quantity of 
cuneiform literature of which the secret of decipher- 
ment was not disclosed until the XIX. cent. The 
cuneiform alphabet had been everywhere superseded 
by the Phoenician by the beginning of the Christian era. 
The Phoenioian alphabet, which began to spread in the 
Mediterranean early in the Ist millennium B.c., was prob- 
ably derived from E'^ypt (7.V.), wheroi. in hieroglyphics 
are still extant of the ith millennium B.c. Plniinician i., 
probably of the IX. b.c., have been found on bronze 
bowls in Cyprus : at Marseilles was found a sacrificial 
tablet which has thrown great light on the nature of 
Punic civilisation. Jews and Greeks probably received 
thoir alphabets from Phoenician merchants. 

Hibrew i. date back to the IX. cent. b.c. and, 
although few in number, have great importance from 
thoir relation to the Old TeMament narrative, which, 
in its turn, has aided in their interpretation. This 
has been the case with the Moabite Stone (discovered 
in 1808) and the i. in the tunnel from the spring to the 
ool of Siloam. Many Semitic i. of all dates are 
iscovored in the great archoDological storehouse, 
Egypt. 

Greek i. exist in great numbers and, being to many 
scholars of greater intrinsic interest than the i. of other 
nations, are the subject of the labours of a large and 
distinguished band of modern scholars. Tho i. on 
marble filled in a Gk. city the place of public notices 
in a modern town and tho function of tho London 
Gazette; and, moreover, monuments in honour of 
distinguished citizens, funeral steles, etc., abounded. 
The city archives, collections of i., were in the temples. 
One of the earliest Gk. i. is that inscribed bv Gk. 
travellers on the leg of a statue at Abu-Simbel in 
in the VII. or early VI. cent, b.c., but some of 
the L excavated in the .Egean district may be 

earlier. The Gks. of the V. cent, b.c., who were the 
first to form an ideal of scientific history, were the first 
to commence the study of i., of whioli collections began 
to be made in the III. cent. b.c. Tliis ideal of history 
almost entirely vanished in the Middle Ages, but the 
reverence for things Gk. of the Renaissance led to a 
new period of collection and copying of Gk. i. 
The nrst publication of the results of this toil was 
Boeckh’s great Corpus Jnscriptionum Grcecarum 
(1828, 1833), continued by Franz and Kirohhoff under 
the auspices of the Berlin Aoadenw, and in 1840 Franz 
wrote his valuable EhmerUa Epigraphieis OrcBCce. 
Amer., Austrian, Brit., Fr., snd Ger. societies, with 
their headquarters at Athens, nro now engaged in tho 
excavation of classical sites and deciphering of i. 

Latin i., which are to be found in every country 
ruled by the Romans, and are often a guide to the 
pile of a Rom. station, were coUeeted Hke those of 


Greece by Renaissance soholirs of tho XV. and XVI. 
cent’s. Among these scholars was Poggio, whose 
devotion to antiquity makes one of the ohar^teristio 
stories of the movement. Several other antiquarians 
made collections before the days of the printing-press, 
and Spreti’s collection of the interesting i. of Ravenna 
(one of the last strongholds of antique civilisation 
in Italy) was one of the Incunahula^ appearing in 1489. 
SmetiuB, Pighius, Justus Lipsius, etc., made inscrip- 
tional studies in the XVI. cent., the famous Scaliger 
and others in the XVII. cent. Marini published his 
important Atti dei fratelli arvali in 1796. Borgliesi, 
who in 1818-20 published Frammenti dei Fasti Con- 
solari Oapitolini, won the support of the Berlin Academy 
for the great work of makmg a Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, largely carried out by Mommsen ((?.w.), 
who did an enormous work in this field. 

Niebuhr, who collected Inseripiione^ Nubienses^ gave 
a great stimulus to antiquarian zeal by his now hy- 
potheses on Rom. history. Besides the great Corpses 
there are various local treatises, and much information 
about the Rom. antiquities of the U.K. is to be found 
in Bmce’s Lapidarium septentrionale (1875), the 
Arehceologia, Arehcsologia uEliana, Archaol. Journ.,eic. 
A special Fr. journal of i., L* Annie ipigraphicpie, is 
published. Mediaeval Lat. i. did not fall withm tho 
scope of the Corpus, but have been collected by Rossi 
and others. The bold and simple Rom. lettering, 
often painted with minium, a bright red pigment from 
Spain, has never been surpassed for monumental 
purposes. Funerary i. (tituH) are among the earliest 
Lat. i., dating back to the VI. cent,, b.o. ; the well- 
known i. of t he Soipios are of the III. and II. cent’s b.o. 
TTiese i. wore on stones very like the Gk. stelo, but 
instead of the acanthus scroll, anthemian, and figure 
offering libations in low relief of the Gk. stelo, a head 
in high or low relief surrounded by a garland was a 
more usual ornament of the Rom. grave-stone. Tho 
titulus konorarius, or eulogy bestowed by tho state in 
the form of an i., was aefopted from (Jk. practices. 
As in Greece laws and public and private muniments 
were inscriptional, as also wore ecclesiastical records; 
Rome had not the excellent marbles of Greece, and, 
moreover, made a considerable uso of metal fop i., 
with the result that less material has been preserved 
than in Greece. Fire, which in charring the papyri 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii preserved them from the 
invariable fate of papyri m all but the driest climates, 
has been fatal to a large number of the i. of Italy. 
The runes (q.v.) of tho Scandinavian peoples are also 
believed to be derived from Phoenician sources. 

Chinese i’s, which date back to at least the XVIII. 
cent. B.O., are to be found on bronze pots, bones, rocks, 
and ordinary stone tablets. The letters are evolved 
almost certainly from original picture-writing. In 
India, although clay, metals, and even crystal are used 
for i., the principal material is stone. As Indian 
chroniclers have been few and particularly unreliable, 
the wealth of i. is of groat historical importance. All 
over India are temples and monuments inscribed with 
the record of hist, events, and there are valuable and 
numerous coins and seals. 

Berger, HisUAre de Vicriture (1892) ; Corpus Inscripd. 
Semit. (1881, etc.) ; Chabert, Epigraphie grecque 
(1900); Egbert, Lat. I’s (1896); Hopkms, Develop- 
ment of Chinese Writing (1910); Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum (1877, incomplete); Mommsen, 
Res Oestas divi Augusfi (1883). See PAL.®00RAPnY. 

INSECT A, or Hexapoda, are a class of arthropods 
characterised by the following features : (a) the body 
is segmented, and in the adult is divisible into three 
regions — the head, bearing a pair of sensory antenna 
and a number of highly specialised mouth-parts, the 
thorax, to which are attached three pairs of legs 
(hence Hexapoda), and, generally, two pairs of wings, 
and the abdomen. (6) The mode of respiration is 
tracheal, the trachea communicating with the exterior 
W means of special apertures termed stigmata, (c) 
Tue young invariably mff or from the adult in a greater 
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or loss degree, and durinc development undergo 
alight, incomplete, or complete metamorphosis. In 
common with the remaining Arthropoda the body 
secretes an exoskeletou of chitin and the appendages 
are jointed. Insects constitute by far the largest 
number of terrestrial animals known, both generioally 
and individually, the rapidity with which many 
multiply being little short of marvellous. T 3 rpioally 
they are either aerial or creeping in the adult condition, 
although some (o.g. Dytiscus) are aquatic, but many 
pass a part, or the whole, of their larval life in the 
water. 

External Charaoteus. — The head, which contains 
the flo-callod ‘brain,* and also bears the more im- 
poitant sense-organs (eyes, ocelli, etc.), is usually 
rounded in character and is divisible into two main 
portions, the clypeus, situated between the two 
antennas aud bearing the labrum or upper lip, and the 
epicranium. The mouth-parts consist primarilv of 
three pairs of paired appendages, the mandibles, 
and first and second maxilleu respectively, the last pair 
being fused to form the labium, but in many forms 
they are highly modified in connection with the 
suctorial habit. The thorax consists of three segments, 
namely, the pro-, meso,- and meta-thorax, each of which 
bears one pair of logs, whilst the meso- and meta- 
thorax bear the wings where these are present. In 
the Coleoptera the anterior pair are modified as wing 
cases (elytra), whilst in the Diptera (q.v.), where only 
one pair occur, they are mesothoracio, and in some 
groups (springtails, lice, and fleas) they mav be 
entirely wanting. The wings are outgrowths of the 
skin and are traversed and supported by nervures, the 
disposition of which is of considerable systematic 
importance. The abdomen consists of a variable 
number of segments — twelve, according to Heymons, 
being the maximum. They are typically without 
appendages, but the hinder end often bears stings, 
ovipositors, claspers, or other specialised structures. 

Internal Anatomy. — The alimentary canal 
consists of three main portions: (a) the atomodeeum, 
formed by the mouth, into which the products of the 
salivary glands pass, the (esophagus, crop, and gizzard ; 
(6) the mesenteron or true gut, Imed by endoderm and 
possessing a number of bUndly ending cecal glands; 
(c) the intestine, into the an tenor portion of which the 
excretory oi^ans, termed the Malpighian tubules, 
discharge. The blood is normally colourless, being 
mainly nutritive in character. It fills the body 
cavity and is circulated by the action of a pulsatile 
heart, surrounded by a uerioardial cavity containing 
fat cells, and oontinueu anteriorly into an aorta, 
whence it passes into the coslom. The tracheal 
respiratory system is essentially a system of much 
branched tubes, ramifying throughout the body and 
oxygenating the various parts directly. They are 
lined internally by chitin and are supported internally 
by a closely coiled spiral thread. Each system is 
connected with its neighbours, and communicates 
with the exterior by means of a, usually protected, 
stigmatio aperture. The nervous system is typically 
invertebrate, consisting of a dorsal, ganglionic mass, 
united by a circum-osBophagoal loop, to the ventral 
nerve chain, which bears a pair of ganglia in each 
segment. In many forms, however, notably in the 
Diptera, this arrangement is considerably modifi^ by 
ganulionio fusions. The eyes may be either simple 
ocelli or elaborate compound structures similar to 
those of the Crustacea (q.v.). In addition there occur 
auditory and other organs, the significance of which 
is very imperfectly understood. In insects the sexes 
are distinct, but Aphides and certain * Stick Insects * 
areparthenogenetic, whilst drone bees are also produced 
from unfertinsed ova. The male sexual organs consist 
of paired testes opening into vasa deferentia, which are 
often coiled. These swell posteriorly to form seminal 
vesicles in which the ripe sperms aggregate and are 
eventually discharged by way of the ejaculatory duct 
during copulation. The ovaries are also paired, and 
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consist of (Ovarian tubules from which the ova are 
discharged into paired oviducts, these usually uniting 
posteriorly to form a muscular vagina. 

In the majority the lifo*hibtory ia very complex, 
but three main types are distinguishabio as follows: 
(a) those in which the dilforenoes between young and 
adult are comparatively slight and in which the young, 
after a series of moults, assume the mature form (e.g. 
Aptera, Orthoptera, Uemiptera ) ; (b) those, such as the 
dragon-fly (q.v.), in which the larva differs con- 
siderably both in structure and habits from the adult, 
and is often aquatic ; this larva never pupates, but 
after a period of quiescence sheds its skin for the last 
time and emerges a perfect insect ; (c) in the third type 
the larva also differs markedly from the adult (e.gr. 
maggot, caterpillar), but undergoes a definite, resting, 
upal, or chrysalid stage during which the larval organs 
isipte^ate and are replaced by those of the adult 
(e.g. aymenoptera, Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, and many 
Neuroptera), Such are said to undergo complete 
meiamorphoaia as distinguished from the incomplete 
metamorphosis of the second type. The principal 
features utilised in the classification of insects are, the 
absence, or occurrence, and character of the wings, 
the structure of the mouth- parts, and the nature of too 
change from larva to adult, and upon this basis Sharp 
separates the nine following orders: (1) Aptera, 
springtails and bristletails ; (2) Orthoptera, cock- 

roaches, grasshoppers, earwigs, locusts, and crickets ; 
(3) Neuroptera, dragon-flies. May-flies, caddis-flies, 
and termites ; (4) Uymenoptera, bees, wasps, ants, 
and saw-flies ; (5) Coleoptera, beetles ; (6) Lepidoptera, 
butterflies and moths; (7) Thyaanoptera, thrips; (8) 
Diptera, flies proper ; (9) Uemiptera, bugs, aphides. 

Economic. — Either the adult forms or larv» of many 
insects are injurious to cereal crops, fruit trees, and 
numerous other cultivated plants. Where laigo 
crops are to be dealt with the only remedy seems to ue 
in tne thorough breaking up of the soil in autumn, the 
burning of refuse, and the encouragement in reason of 
natural enemies (e.y. moles and birds). In the case 
of trees and garden crops the treatment will vary with 
the type of insect, thus in the case of biting insects the 
food supply is poisoned, whilst suctorial insects are 
dealt with oy contact spraying. There are three chief 
periods when spraying is useful, namely, winter, late 
spring, and summer. The object of the winter spraying 
is to cleanse the plant and to clear out all places where 
the eggs or young might be hidden. As the plants are 
dormant a strong solution may be used, the following 
being a standard one : sulphate of iron ^ lb., lime 
lb., caustic soda 2 lb., paraffin 5 pints, water to 
0 gallons. April and summer sprayings must be much 
weaker, their object being to exterminate any larvaj 
which have escaped the previous sprayings. Eor 
contact spraying against mealy bugs ancl the like a 
solution of soft soap and quassia, or an emulsion of 
soft soap and paraffin ia generally used. For biting 
insects spray the foliage with the following : arsenate 
of soda 8 oz., lead acetate 1 lb., water 24 gallons. 
(For details as to separate life-histories consult the 
Leaflets of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries.) 

See Coleoptera, Diptera, etc., and also Sharp, 
Inaecta (Cambridge Nat. History); Packard, Text- 
Booh of Entornohgy ; Lubbock, Origin and Meta- 
morphoaes of Inaecta, 

INSECTIVORA (Insect Eaters), are Mammalia 
of the class Rodentia, usually small in size and nocturnal 
in habit. They may possess a smooth velvety fur, as 
in the mole (Talpa), or have a covering of spiny erect- 
ible quills, as in the hedgehog (Erinacetta), They run 
]|Mrtly or wholly upon the sole of the foot, and the 
mst digits of both feet (corresponding to the human 
thumb and great toe respectively) are not apposable. 
In addition to moles and hedgehogs, the order also 
includes shrews, tree-shrews, potamogale (an elon^te 
animal and a j^werful swimmer, inhabiting the river 
banks of the W. African tropics), and galopithecus (a 
bat-like creature inhabiting S. Asia, which possesses 
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a membranous skin -fold, the patagium, by means of 
which it is able to glide parachute -fashion from tree 
to tree). In nearly all, the snout is peculiarly delicate 
and sensitive and projects beyond the apex of the 
upper jaw. The teeth are characteristic, the mandible 
bearing more than two incisors, whilst the molars 
possess tuberoulate roots. The milk dentition is 
extremely transitory, and is absorbed in the majority 
of oases before birth. The brain is small, the cerebrum 
leaving the cerebellum exposed, and being, with the 
exception of a lateral ■ groove, quite smooth. The 
characters of the molars, and the small, smooth brain, 
are strongly indicative of the primitive character 
of the group, and this is confirmed by the absence 
of scrotal sac and the abdominal position of the testes. 
With the exception of the West African elephant - 
shrews, the urinogenitul and anal apertures are partially 
or wholly enclosed in a common skin -fold suggesting 
a cloaca. 

The order, which is not represented in Australasia, 
first makes its appearance in the Lower Eocene. The 
fossil forms are more or less synthetic in tj^, and 
suggest nearer affinities with the marsupials, the 
whoUy extinct creodonts, and the lemurs than do 
their modem representatives. The L are grouped 
in twelve families, of which the Soricidm (shrews), 
TalpidcB (moles), and Erinaceidcs (hedgehogs) have 
Brit, representatives. The wide and often extremely 
limited geographical distribution of many of the 
families lends further support to the primitive character 
of the order. 

mSECTIVOROUS PLANTS, besides feeding 
in usual way, capture and devour insects. Varieties : 
(1) with leaves provided with pit-like traps filled with 
a viscid fluid, t.g. Drosophyllum luaitanicum of Portugal 
and Morocco ; (2) with no pits on leaves, but secreting 
a viscid fluid, e.g. Sundew ; (3) with viscid fluid, along 
with a movement to capture insect, e.g. Venus’ Fly- 
Trap. See Pitcher-Plants. 

INSOLVENCY, see Bankettptoy. 

INSOMNIA, inabflit3r to sleep, which is usually 
accompanied by emaciation, dryness of the skin, and 
nervous disturbances ; may bo due to anaemia or 
hyperacmia of the brain secondary to diseases of the 
heart, lungs, and other organs ; while the abnormal 
state of the blood in gout, rheumatism, etc., or through 
excessive use of tobacco or alcohol will also produce L 
It may be due, also, to over -work, or nervous derange- 
ments, neurasthenia, etc., from various causes. The 
treatment depends on the cause, which, if possible, is 
removed by suitable remedies, and various drugs, 
potassium bromide, chloral hydrate, belladonna, opium, 
when administered under the direction of a doctor, are 
valuable. 

INSPIRATION (Lat. ‘ inbreathing ’).— The Idea 
that a human being can be an organ or vehicle for 
the manifestation of the divine, or can receive divine 
oommunioatiuns, appears in all religions. Often the 
inspired person is in a state of great emotional ex- 
citement. The Old Testament prophet was at first 
a seer, then moral, spii itual, and to some extent pre- 
dictive. 1. is most frequently used in connection 
with sacred writings ; all great religions have their 
sacred books ; in Muhammadanism the conception 
of t of the Koran is more rigid than that of the Bible 
has ever been among Christians. In the Christian 
Church the literal and verbal inerrancy of Scripture 
has been largely believed in, but it is now generally 
abandoned. Another view is that the Bibls is in- 
fallible in matters of faith and morals, though not 
always necessarily in others. Most Christian theo- 
logianp would now accept the Bible as spiritually 
more mspired than any other book, and as containing 
all things necessary to salvation, but would admit 
moral and spiritual progress. 

Sanday, Inspiration, 

INSTERBURG (54° 37' N., 21° 60' E.), town, E. 
Prussia, Germany ; iron foundries, tanneries. Pop. 
(1910) 3M27. 


INSTINCT, a word used in a vague and popular 
and also in a more exact scientific sense, in which it 
is defined as meaning those mental faculties which 
are for a specific end, but which do not necessarily 
imply conscious knowledge on the part of the creature 
who exercises them. Some would try to separate 
the biological and psychological aspects of i among 
animals, hut it is in the connection of the two that 
the problem really consists. Ihe i’s of animals 
popularly so-called are only partly i’s proper, and 
partly what they have acquired. Manv instinctive 
actions, again, are due to imitation. The problem 
of L is closely connected with heredity. There is 
undoubtedly such a thing as racial preparation, and 
the capacity for certain actions is inherited. 

Lora Avebury, On the Instincts of Animals, 

INSTITUTE (Lat. instituere, to establish, appoint), 
name given to laws and commentaries thereon (see 
Justinian) ; to places in which training is given, or 
to associations for scientific purposes. The InsiUut 
de France (established 1795) comprises the five 
Academies {q,v,), 

INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, see Academy. 

INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH, one which makes 
social activities bosidos worship important in Church 
life (some think to the exclusion of religion). 

INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT, a paper 
constitution drawn up in Doc. 1653 by officers of the 
army, making Cromwell Protector under control 
of Council of State and a reformed Lower House ; 
Cromwell ruled under it till 1657, when it was super- 
seded by the Humble Petition and Advice, 

INSTRUMENTATION is virtually syiionymouB 
with Obohestbation, and signifies the clistrihiition 
of parts of a musical composition among the various 
instruments of an orchestra. Tlie history and de- 
velopment of i. run parallel, as it were, to the history 
and development of the orchestra (q.v,). Up to tlio 
XVIIL cent, the orchestra served almost exclusivclv 
as an accompaniment to vocal music (opera, choral, 
etc.). Within these limitations, however, marked 
progress was made in the art of i. by Scarlatti, Bach, 
and HandeL With Gluck the orchestra and orchestra- 
tion attained more importance in opera, while Haydn 
laid foundation of symphonic music. In Mozart’s day 
the orchestra was still small (about forty instruments), 
and brass and percussion parts were insignificant, 
almost artificial Beethoven gave a greater share 
to brasses and drums, and improved the role of almost 
every instrument. XIX. -cent, inventions led to an 
enormous advance in tone, compass, and flexibility 
of winds in particular. Now instruments wore 
introduced and the orchestra was considerably en- 
larged. The art and science of 1 naturally became 
more complex as the orchestra’s capabilities increased. 
Wagner first fully realised the dramatic power of 
orchestral music, and by applying new laws and 
original ideas to the improved instruments of his 
day, attained effects never previously attempted 
or possible. Tchaikovsky and the Russ, school gave 
even greater prominence to brass and percussion 
instruments, and imparted new colouring to orchestral 
music. The modem masters, Strauss and Debussy, 
strive after emotional effects which add still furtlier to 
the difficulties and complexities of i. See Orchestra. 

Prout, Primer of Instrumentation; Berlioz, Instru- 
mentation. 

INSUBRES, Celtic people who crossed the Alps 
and founded Mil4n, 396 b.c. ; crushed by Romans, 
222 B.o. ; last rising defeated, 194 b.c. 

INSURANCE may bo defined as * a contract by 
which a person (called the insurer or assurer), in 
consideration of a lump sum of money, or of a periodical 
payment, undertakes to pay to another (called the 
insured or assured) a larger sum on the happening 
of a particular event.* In other words, it is the making 
of financial provision against loss of income, through 
accident or through death. The instrument in which 
the contract of L is contained is called the policy 
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of insurance, the term policy being derived from an 
Ital. word signifying a promise. Nearly every risk 
,that threatens the average man may be insured against. 
Unusual and extraordinary risks are not as a rule 
undertaken by the ordinary i. offices, but by members 
of Lloyd’s and similar companies. A man may be 
insured against loss through oad debts, or through the 
failure to meet bills of exchange of which ho is the 
holder or payee. Football and cricket clubs frequently 
insure against loss in the receipts from the season’s 
play. Merchants and business men insure them- 
selves against loss when they anticipate an increase 
in the duties or taxes levied on the goods in which 
they traffic. Those latter, of course, do not as a rule 
go direct to the underwriters {i.e. the persons who 
jointly undertake the business of i.) ; they employ a 
broker, whose business is to know the underwriters 
or insurers likely to undertake this kind of i., and 
through the broker the i. is elTected with the under- 
writer. The oldest and commonest forms of i. are 
Marine, Fire, and Life. Only in quite recent times 
have i. against accidents and burglary been added, 
and national and compulsory i. against unemploy- 
ment and ill-health is a still later development. In 
U.S.A. all i. is state controlled. 

Marine Insurance was in existence as far back as 
tho XIIL and XIV. cent’s, when Lombard, Florentine, 
and Venetian shipowners insured against the loss of 
cargo or vessel. In tho XVI. cent. Eng. slii[)ping- 
rnasters followed their example. The contraet of 
marine i. is ono ‘ of indemnity in which tho insurer, 
in consideration of tho payment of a premium, agrees 
to make good to the insurer all losses not exceoding 
a certain amount, that may happen to thing insured, 
from the risks enumerated in the policy during a 
certain voyage or period of time.’ The yierson cffiicting 
tho i. must have an insurable interest (t.c. a personal 
pecuniary interest, or be liable or accountable for 
any loss arising) in tho thing insured ; and this interest 
must bo a continuing one — that is, tho insured person 
must have an interest in tho subject-matter of the 
i., not only at tho time of ejecting the policy, but 
also at the time when tho loss occurred. Any conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation of a material fact renders 
tho policy void. Everything likely to intluenco the 
insurer in estimating the risk which ho is asked to 
uudertako must bo made known to him. In ejecting 
a policy of raarino i. with tho underwriters (so called 
because they subscribe their names to tho policy) it 
is usual to employ a broker. It sometimes happens 
that an underwriter after subscribing his name to 
a policy finds the risk greater than ho anticipated, 
and ho tries to secure himself by reinsuring with 
another underwriter, who, of course, charges a high 

E i’cmium. The common form of raarino policy is 

loyd’s, and all other policies aro based upon it. 
Application without policy may effect i. in U.S.A., 
and unless otherwise provided constructive total loss 
is taken to bo damage of over 50 % of vessel’s value 
when repaired. 

Fir* InBuranoe in England dates from 1 680. In 
that year a private office, near the Royal Exchange, 
was set up. In 1864 a Friendly Society against fire 
was established in London. Here again tho contract 
is one of indemnity, by which tho insurer, in return 
for the payment of a sum of money, agrees to compen- 
sate tho insured for any loss or damage (not exceeding 
a specified amount) to his property, caused by fire 
during a given period. Tho maximum amount of 
compensation which can be claimed is stated in the 
policy, but, of course, the insured person will not 
necessarily receive this amount ; he w ill receive only 
such compensation as will cover the amount of damage 
done by the fire. Hence there is no advantage 
in over-insuring property, or in insuring property at 
its full value in different offices. For should the pro- 
perty bo totally destroyed by fire the different offices 
between them will make up tho amount. The 
inaurod will not bo allowed to make a profit out of 


a fire — if the fire offices can prevent it. Firo i, is 
dearer in U.S.A. owing to state interference, taxing 
companies, and forbidding them to combine to arrange 
rates, and ( Valued Policy laws) taking the amount of 
the policy to be the amount of the loss. 

Life Insurance, or Assukance, as it is usually 
called professionally, commenced in England in 1762 
when tho Equitable Society began business. It is 
not a contract of indemnity, but ono ‘ by which tho 
insurer, in return for a lump sum, or a periodical pay- 
ment, undertakes to pay to tho person for wnose 
benefit tho i. is effects, or to his executors, or ad- 
ministrators, a certain sum of money or an annuitv 
on tho happening of a given event, or on the death 
of tho person whoso lifo is insured.’ Every life i. 
company established since 1870 in tho U.K. must 
deposit £20,000 in tho High Court, and no certificate 
of incorporation can bo issued until the deposit has 
been made. Tho form of i. adopted by working people, 
who in return for the payment of a few pence 
per week receive a sum on tho death of the person 
insured, is a very costly business for tho insured. 
For tho expenses of management, due to the enormous 
number of canvassers and collectors employed, amount 
to nearly half of the total incomes from premiums. 
In the ordinary life assurance tho expenses of manage- 
ment in welJ-condiictod offices vary roughly from one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the annual income from 
premiums. In 1864 tho Post Office established a 
system of lifo assurance for any sum from £5 to £100. 

In U.S.A. first lifo insurance society was founded in 
Philadelphia, 1759, and tho Mutual Co., N.Y. Life and 
tho Equitable are largest institutions in world. Tho 
standard mortality rate from 35 to 75 is lower than 
British, but above and below higher. Including 
as.sessmcnt i. total lifo i. i.s nearly 30,000,000,000$, 
about five times that of Great Britain. 

Accident and Burglary Insurance. — By the con- 
tract of accidefit i. the insurer undertakes to provide 
against lo.ss if the insured sustains injury or disable- 
ment, partial or temporary, or to pay to tho personal 
representatives of the insured if ho meets with death 
in a partic\ilar way. There is no limit to the amount 
for which a lifo may be insured against accident. 
Burglary i. is subject to the same laws as fire i. There 
can bo no over-insurance of property against theft. 

National Insurance. — The principle of compulsory 
i. for workmen was adopted in Germany in 1879, 
largely as the result of Socialist agitation for State 
interference. The theory that tho working man who 
has become incapacitated through age or in consequence 
of his work should not be a burden upon tho public 
was accepted by tho Government, and legislation was 
enacted in 1883 ordering compulsory i. against sickness. 
In 1884 i. was extended to accidents, and in 1889 to in- 
validity and old ago. Austria, France, Norway, anfi 
Holland subsequently adopted workmen’s compulsory 
i., and in 1911 tho Brit. Parliament passed a National 
Insurance Act for the compulsory i. of all workmen 
and other employees, tho State, the employer, and 
the employee edl contributing. It applies to all whoso 
incomes are less than £160. Opposition to tho Act is 
raised on these grounds: i. ‘cards* aro badges of 
poverty and servitude, and the uDemplo5ned, having 
cards not stamped up-to-date, are rejected by pro- 
spective employers ; doctors on tho ‘ panel ’ are too few, 
and adequate attention to patients is impossible. 

F. W. Lewis, Slate Insurarwe ; W. A. Robertson, 
Insurance as a Means of Investment ; William Gow, 
Marine Insurance ; Comyns Carr and others. National 
Insurance, 1912. 

INTAGLIO, representation of an object made 
by cutting away the object from the ground, not, 
as in reliel, cutting away the ground from the object. 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS, see Infinitesimal 
Calculus. 

INTELLIGENCE IN ANIMALS.— I. has been 
defined as the * conscious adapt-ation of means to 
ends.’ It is closely connected as regards animals 
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with instinct (j.v.)* Romanos asserted and Mivart 
denied that animals possess i. and reason. But a 
distinction is drawn by psychologists between i^st- 
coptual and conceptual thought, the former involving 
the perception of some relation between two things, 
the other abstract analysis. Much human and, 
at any rate, most animal thought is ‘perceptual,* 
but it is still an open question whether animals are 
capable of * conceptual ’ thought as human beings 
undoubtedly are. The question can only bo settled 
by psychological experiments properly conducted ; 
mere stories of ‘ intelligent * animals are not enough. 
Probably animals are not capable of reasoned thought. 

INTEMPERANCE, see Temperance. 

INTENDANTS, officials of Fr. kings, before 
Revolution. Intendanis de^a finances were under con- 
troller-general of hnances. Intendanis des provinces 
from about 1570 had considerable authority in pro- 
vinces; they came into collision with provincial gov’s 
and with parliaments over administration ; very 
powerful in XVIII. cent. 

INTENT, element of purpose which, with attempt 
at offence, constitutes IpgJil crime ; the i. is an im- 
portant question in criminal, but is not considered in 
civil matters. Many legal documents have saving 
clause, by which the verbal expression is to be inter- 
preted ‘according to the true i. and meaning of those 
presents.* 

INTERCALARY DAYS, days inserted in the 
calendar (r/.v.) to restore correspondence of solar 
and civil year ; this is secured by loap-yoar system. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, spacing of columns in 
classical architeoture, differing in different orders. 

INTERDICT, forbidding of divine worship and 
administration of aacraraents by ecclesiastical authority 
as punishment for sin ; pronounced by Pope against 
persons or countries ; (Scots law) an injunction (^.t>.). 

INTERDICTION (Soots law), action of restraint 
which may bo placed under certain conditions on a 
person’s disposal of his real property. 

INTERESSE TERMINI (Lat. interest for a term), 
title to entry of lessee into land leased. 

INTEREST, sura paid in return for loan of money ; 
since repeal of Usury Laws in 1854 borrowers have 
been liable for payment of such interest as they 
have agreed to pay. See Usury, 

INTERFERENCE OF LIGHT, see Light. 

INTERIM (Lat. meanwhile), name given to 
temporary settlements of controversial points during 
the Reformation, by order of the emperor, to remain 
in force until a general council should meet; noted 
i’s are those of Ratisbon (or Regensburg), 1541, 
Augsburg and Leipzig, 1548. 

INTERLAKEN (46® 42' N., 7® 62' E.), town, 
Swiss canton of Berne, on Aar, between lakes Thun 
abd Brionz ; tourist centre. Pop. 3000. 

INTERMITTENT FEVER, see Ague, Malaria. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW (also caUed jus inter 
gentes, or erroneously, jus gentium), the usages observed 
in rehitions between civilised states. I. L, may be 
divided into the Natural and Conventional elements. 

former, generally known as the Law of Nature, 
is based on those principles which are supposed to 
be universally accepted as rules of conduct for both 
states and individuals in their dealings with each 
other ; it is thus a moral rather than a legal obligation. 
The Conventional element is the result of obligations 
imposed upon states by treaties and agreements 
between themselves, and of precedents and oases 
whereby the customary practice has been ostablishod. 
In many European states the writings of lawyers on 
the subject are also regarded as law. The chief 
qaestion which has to be decided is that of the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of war ; and to prevent war 
the ftates may refer their disputes to mtemational 
arbitration (see Arbitration). This is becoming in- 
creasingly common, and has on various occasions oeen 
made compulsory. 

The state as the unit of I. L. ha.s certain rights 


which other states must recognise ; these include : 
(1) The right to do whatever is necessary for its own 
conservation ; (2) the right to acquire now dominions ; 
(3) to buy or pell property ; (4) to choose its own 
form of government or to change it ; (5) to increase 
its army and navy and develop its commerce. And 
among the obligations morally binding on states are : 
(1) To allow no plots against sovereign of a foreign 
state to be organised within its bounds; (2) to put 
down sedition ; (3) to protect its subjects in foreign 
countries ; (4) to see that justice is impartially adminis- 
tered. In I. L. the sea beyond the throe -mile limit is 
regarded as free to all, every nation having rights 
of navigation and fishing on the high seas. Only 
ships of war and merchant vessels are recognised 
in 1. L. ; the former are armed vessels used in publio 
service ; they are considered to be part of the national 
territory of the state to which tliey belong, and wlien 
entering the ports of foreign states are not subjcol. 
to the local jurisdiction of those states. Merchant 
vessels, on the other hand, are subject to the laws 
of any foreign state whoso ports they may enter. 
Pirate vessels are not recognised and may be seized ; 
and by most states ships engaged in slave trade are 
treated as pirates. In 1899 tlio International Peace 
Conference mot at The Hague, and arranged for 
the constitution of an arbitration court, to which 
disputes between states might be roforrod. This 
tribunal has already amicably st>ttled two disputes— 
the one between the U.S. and Mexico, the other cer- 
tain questions concerning the Venezuelan difficulty. 

F. E. Smith, International Jmiv. 

International Private Law. — Rules whereby 
persons living in one country are affected by the laws of 
another ; among the oases where t hese rules apply are 
those concerning marriage, property, succession, legal 
proceedings, commission of crime, the status of any 
person and his capacity to enter into contracts. A 
erson’s national character may bo decided eitlicr 
y his native country or place of origin, or by his 
domicile; in England and America the law of domicile 
governs the person’s status and capacity, but in 
France, Italy, and other European countries those 
are ruled by tlie Law of origin. In 1881 Signor Man- 
cini, the Italian foreign minister, with a view to 
obviating the conflict of private I. L., entered into 
correspondence with other powers on the subject of 
establishing certain fixed rules concerning aliens 
which should obtain in all statoa ; and since that 
time international conferences have been liold on 
various occasions at The Hague, with the object of 
establishing fixed rules on such subjects as marriage, 
wills, and wardship. Great Britain has had no 
share in these proceedings ; and, accordingly, while 
among the European states generally a marriage 
between persons of different nationality is valid 
everywhere if valid according to the law of tlio place 
at which it was contracted, yet the validity of a 
marriage between an Englisli person and a foreigner 
depends on whether it was cclobratod in accordance 
with the law of the husband’s domicile ; if not so 
celebrated the husband may subsequently repudiate 
the contract. 

Westlake, International Private Law (1905). 

INTERNATIONAL, THE, an international associa- 
tion of working men, founded 18(U in London ; came 
to an end at Philadelphia in 1876 ; most important 
members were Karl Marx and Bakunin, leaders respec- 
tively of moderate and extreme factions. 

INTERPELLATION, term in legislative procedure 
for interruption, with the consent or the Assembly, of 
ministerial business, by question attacking ministerial 
policy ; sometimes weapon of obstruction. 

INTERPLEADER, term in Eng. law for process 
bv which defendant is relieved of suit brought against 
him by parties claiming against each other. 

INTERPOLATION (in math’s), term denoting 
primarily the insertion of missing terms in a series 
whoso law of formation is known ; but used in a wider 
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to denote the oalculation» assuming some law of 
continuity, of any term of a series from the values of 
those given. 1)\ the case of almost all tabulated 
functions the successive orders of differences rapidly 
diminish. Assuming the nth order of differences con- 
stant, the function w* in question may bo expressed 
as a rational integral function of xi thus 
Ug=a + hx^cx^-{- . , . 

If n values of w, are given, wo can obviously bv 
substitution obtain n equations, giving a, 6, c . . . 
and thus intermediate values of may be calculated. 
But shorter methods are available, (i.) Given n 
equidistant values n,,, Wj . . . of a function the 
properties of finite differences lead to the result 
xix — 1 ) 

ttx = ttj, + XAUq + 2 y -f- . . . 


where Wy is the pth difference. 

t.(j. given log 2*10= -3222193, log 2-11 = -3242825, 
log 2*12 = -3203359, log 2-13 = -3283790 ; required log 
2*1 15. Wo have, omitting the decimal point 


3283796 







3222193 

3242825 

3263369 

A 

20632 

20534 

20437 

A- 

-98 

-97 


Aa 

1 




Hence = 3222193 + 1*5 x 20632 - 

1*5(1*5 -l)(l*r>-2) 
“l-2¥ ■" 


^( 1 * 6 - 1 ) 
1 - 2 ' 

1=3253104 


98 


which is correct to the last figure. The ordinary 
method of proportional parts would have given 3263092. 

(ii.) When the values given and that sought consti- 
tute a Borios of equidistant terms, wo proceed thus: 
Taking the series as u^,u^ . . . we nave A"Uo=0. 

,\Un-nUn~i+ 2/ • +(--l)%=0 


an equation from whicJi any one of the quantities Uy, 
Uj, etc., may bo found. Thus for a term midway 

between two others wo get 2ui + tt 3 = 0 .*.Wi=^^®^^ 


and is the ordinary arithmetic moan. For five terms the 


middle one is 


7ta= 


Ij 


(iii.) When tlie given values are not equidistant, 
Ijagrange’s interpolation formula is used. 

H. Ji. Rico, Theory and rructiee of Jntcrj)olatton : 
G. Boole, Finite Differenccji ; Text-Book of Institute of 
Actuaries. 


INTERPRETATION OF STATUTES ACT 

(1889), a guide to authority and meaning of statutes. 

INTERREGNUM, period between death of king 
and election of successor ; in Middle Ages this often 
meant lapse of government. 

INTERREX (Lat. inter., between; rex, king), 
official app. by Rom. senate on death of a king to 
govern until appointment of new king (period called 
an interregnum), somolimos ten xnterreges were elected 
with duty of choosing a kin^. Under the republic an 
inter-consular ‘ i.’ was sometimes appointed. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE, see UNITED States. 

INTERVALE, term used geographically in America 
for low-lying land between hills. 

INTESTACY. — In the case of persons dying with- 
out making a will (t.e. intestate), if the whole estate 
does not exceed £100, the widow or any of the children 
may apply to the Registrar of the nearest County 
0)urt, and the Registrar will send the necessary papers 
to the Court of ftobate, and in duo course supply 
letters of Administration. In other eases of intestacy 
those Letters of Administration are to bo obtained from 
the Probate Registry at Somerset House by the next 
of kin. 


^ INTESTINE, the lower part of the alimentary canal , 
divided in man into small and large intestines, communi- 
cating by the ileo-csecal valve. See Digestion. 

Intestinal Obstruction may be aciUe, caused 
I by strangulation by bands or adhesions, by volvulus 
I or rotation of the intestine on its own axis so as to 
produce strangulation, by acute intussusception or the 
telescoping of one portion of the intestine into the 
part below, by the termination of chronio obstruc- 
tion, by kinking or through peritonitis ; or the obstruc- 
tion may be chronic, due to impaction of faeces or 
foreign bodies, to stricture, tumours, and other affec- 
tions of the intestinal wall, or to compression of the in- 
testine from tumours or adhesions without. Tho 
symptoms of the former are sudden severe pain, later 
! becoming continuous, in the region of the umbilicus, 
shook and collapse. There is persistent vomiting, 

I which soon becomes very offensive, the bowels do 
not move, the abdomen becomes distended, and peri- 
[tonitis comes on if tho obstruction is not relieved by 
immediate operation. Massage of the abdomen is 
harmful. In regard to ohronio obstruction, there are 
colicky pains, with constipation alternating with 
diarrhoea, and finally acute obstruction lakes place. 
The treatment before the case becomes acute is a 
fluid diet, enemata, and small doses of cascara or 
calomel. Operative treatment is generally carried 
I out at an early stage. 

INTOXICATION, poisoning by drugs or other 
poisonous substances; used chiefly as denoting the 
condition produced by excessive consumption of 
alcohol. See Temperance. 

INTRA (45* 67' N., 8* 34' E.), town. Piedmont, 
Italy, on Xjsike Maggiore ; cotton and silk industries. 
Pop. 7100. 

INTRAD08 (Lat. intra, within; Fr. doa, back), the 
concave side or soffit of an arch. 

INTRANSIGEANTS (irroconcilables), political 
party uncompromisingly hostile to an existing govern- 
ment, the term being used chiefly in Spain (1873), 
France, and Italy. 

INTUITION, a philosophical term for that which 
is directly perceived or apprehended, whether in logic 
or ethics, os opposed to that arrived at by a reasoning 
process. 

INVENTORY, BENEFIT OF (Lat. beneficium 
inventarii), term in Rom. and Common law for right of 
heir to enter into estate without being liable for 
encumbrances beyond its value as inventoried. 

INVERARAY (64® 14' N., 6° 4' W.), seaport., 
county town, Argyllshire, Scotland, on Loch Fyne ; 
herring fishery. I. Castle (built 1744-61) is seat of 
Duke of Argyll. 

INVERCARGILL (46® 26' S.. 108® 23' E.), town, 
Otago, South Island, Now Zealand, on New River 
estuary ; breweries, foundries ; exports, preserved 
meat, wool, and timber. Pop. 12,000. 

INVERELL (29® 46' S., 151® 8' E.), town, New 
South Wales, Australia, on Macintyre ; centre of agri- 
cultural district ; tin and diamond mines in vicinity. 
Pop. 3350. 

INVERKEITHING (56® 2' N., 3® 23' W.), town, 
Fifeshire, Scotland, on Firth of Forth. Pop. (1911) 3291. 

INVERNESS (67® 28' N., 4® 13' W.), royal burgh, 
seaport, and county town, Inverness-shire, Scotland, 
on Ness ; tweed centre ; ‘ Capital of Highlands * ; near 
end of Caledonian Canal ; has coasting trade ; woollen 
industries ; breweries, distilleries. I. was ancient 
Pictish capital ; has remains of castle built by Crom- 
well and destroyed by Jacobites in 1746 ; scene of 
‘ Northern Meeting * ; has Episcopal cathedral ; famed 
for purity of Eng. accent. Pop. (1911) 22,216. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE (67® N., 4 ® 40' W.), Highland 
county, Scotland, extending from Moray Firth on E. 
to Atlantic and Outer Hebrides on W. ; area, e. 4200 sq. 
miles ; county town, Inverness. Surface is mostly 
wooded country, rough bill-grazing, heath, peat, and 
stony waste little cultivated ; doer-forests and grpuee- 
moox'H ; excellent fishing ; many wild glens. 1. is 
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largest and most mountainous county in Scotland ; of islands on W. coast of Greece, consisting of 7 islands 
(lat strip near Inverness gradually rises into mountain- — Corfu, Cephalonia, Paxos, Santa Maura (Leaks), 
land, culminaLing in J>eri Nevis (4406 ft.) in S.W., Ithaca, Cerigo (Kythcra), Zranto (Zakynthos) ; surface 
highest point in Brit. Isles. There are many rivers, mountainous ; highest peak, Monte I^fero, sMo ft., in 
the largest being Spey, Ness, Beauly, and Lochy. Cephalonia ; subject to frequent earthquakes ; rich 
Ajnong the numerous lochs are Ness, Morar (deepest in marble, sulphur, salt, coal, wine, olives, currants, 
in Brit. Isles), Shiel, Archaig, Loclw, Erioht, and fruit. Formed into a province called Thema of Cephel- 
Laggan. Caledonian Canal traverses I. A geological enia, IX. cent. ; gradually taken by Venetians from 
‘ fault ’ runs across Scotland through 1. ; slight earth- XIII. cent, onwards ; passed to Franco, 1797 ; made 
quake shocks frequent ; interesting signs of glaciation, an independent state, 1800 ; retaken by French, 1807 ; 
Pop. (1911) 87,270. came under the protection of Britain, 1815 ; ceded to 

INVERURIE (57® 17' N., 2® 23' W.), royal burgh, Greece, 1863. Area, c. 1100 sq. miles. Pop. c. 265,000. 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, at confluence of Don and IONIAN SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY, name 
Ury ; important eentro of eattle trade ; manufactures given to group of philosophers about 600-100 B.c., who 
paper. Pop. (1911) 3960. interpreted the universe scientifically rather than, like 

INVESTITURE. — In feudal times some token of others, metaphysically. They may fairly be said to 
i. was commonly given when a man was installed in have started European philosophy. Thales declared 
lands or oflico. Many of the bp’s and abbots held land water to be the underlying princi[)lo of all thiugs. 
under the Crown from tho days of Charlemagne and Anaximenes thought it was air, and Hippo moisture, 
were invested with ring and crozicr on appointment to Anaxagoras thought tho Universe tho work of mind, 
their sees. This soon was plainly objectionable, for conceived as thin substance. 

simony and other abuses became common. The lONIANS, inhabitants of Attica (held by some to 
Lateran Synod of 1059 forbade clerical i. by a layman, have been tho cradle of tho race), ICiib(.ea, west coast 
and papal prohibitions followed in 1078, 1080, 1087, of Asia Minor, Cycladio Islands, and of colonies in 
1089. The final prohibition came from thtj Lateran Thrace, Propontis, Pontus, and Egypt. Origin of name 
Council of 1123. In England tho struggle over i. was is unknown, but Homer and Herodotus use it. A 
between Abp. Anselm and Henry I. mythical ancestry is attributed to Ion. 

INVOLUTION, m math’s, the raising of a quantity IONS, see Electricity {Kleclrol ysi'i). 
to a given power, e.^4^=l(I. Evolution, tho extract- lOPHON (fl. early V. cent, b.c.), prominent Gk. poet 
ing of roots (e.^. ^16= +4) is included with i. under of age of Pericles. 

Theory of indicf^. See Algebra. IOVILAJ, name given locally to Osco- Umbrian 

lO. — (1) legendary dau. of Inachus, king of Argos ; monuments (of V. and preceding cent’s b.c.) in Italy, 
beloved by Zeus, who, to save her frotn Hera, changed IOWA (42® N.,93® 30' W.),N. central state of U.S.A. ; 
her into white heifer; Hera sent Argus to guard her, bounded N. by Minnesota; E. by Missis>ippi 
but Hermes slew him; eventually was restored to which separates it from Wisconsin and Illinois ; 8. by 
human form. (2) (Astron.) an asteroid, and also a Missouri; W. by Missouri and Big Sioux Rivers (sepa- 
satelUte of Jupiter. rating it from Nebraska and S. Dakota) ; area, c. 56,030 

IODINE (L, At. Wt. 126 8), non-inetallic element sq. miles, of which c. 550 are water. Surface is mostly 
with bluish-black metallic lustre; S.G. 4*95, M.P. rolling tableland or prairie (average elevation being 
116® C., B.P. 200® C. Formerly it was manufactured scarcely 1000 ft. above sea-level) broken by vertical cliff.s 
from kelp, a species of seaweed, but it is now worked at river banks in N.E. ; and blulTs near rivers in S.W. 
up from tho salts of which largo natural deposits exist. I* is divided into two drainage systems — the larger, on 
In presence of potassium iodide, i, dissolves in water, drained by tributaries oi the Mississippi — Dos 

forming a brown solution. It forms a brown solution Moines, Skunk, and Iowa ; and on tho W. by tribu- 
in alcohol and in ether, and a violet solution in carbon taries of the Missouri. There aro several small lakes 
disulphide and in chloroform. With starch i. gives in the N. 'Phe climate is healthy. Valuable deposits 
an intense blue coloration. I. is present in the nf coal, which is of good quality and extends over vast 
thyroid gland, and from tho earliest times bodies con- Jrreas, aro found; other minerals aro lead, gypsum, 
taining i. have been much prized medicinally. There limestone, clay, etc. Tho land is almost entirely de- 
aro two series of salts. Iodides and lodates, and two voted to farming — about half to tho growing of cereals, 
acids, Hydrioclic Acid (HI) and Iodic Acid (HlOj). chiefly maize, wheat, barley, oats, rye, potatoes, hay. 
Of the Halogens, i. ha.s tho least affinity for other ©tc. ; naturally, industries are mainly agricultiirai 
elements. and live stock rearing ; other industries are mcat- 

lODOFORM, CHIg, yellow crystalline siibstanco packing and preparing food-stufis ; dairy-farm ing 
with strong smell ; antiseptic and disinfectant ; much ©'J'd poultry -keeping are also of iinpoi tance. There 
used in surgery. are no important manufactures. Cliief towns are 

lOLA (37°. 55' N., 95° 20' W.), city, on Neosho, U©8 Moines (capital), Dubuque, Sioux, Davenport, 
Kansas, U.S. A. ; zinc- works: machine-shops; natural Council Bluffs, and Cedar Rapids, i. was organised as 
gas region. Bo]). (1910) 9032. territory, 1838, and admitted as State of U.S.A., 1846. 

ION, OP Chios (d. 421 b.c.), Gk. poet and has a Gov., a Senate and House of llepresenta- 
historian; won prize for tragedy at Athens. tives, and sends 2 Senators and 11 Representatives 

IONA, IcOLMKTLL (56® 10' N., 6® 29' W.), island to Congress. Pop. (1910) 2,221,771. 
at S.W. corner of Mull, Inner .Hebrides, Scotland ; Shaw, Iowa. 

about 3i miles long and miles wide; area, c. 2000 IOWA CITY (41° 40' N., 91® 33' W.), city, Iowa, 
aores ; scarcely half cultivated ; coast rocky and U.S. A. ; scat of Iowa State Univ. and of Iowa City 
spface mostly rough. I.’s chief interest lies in associa- Academy; various mills. Pop. (1910) 10,091. 
tion with St. Columba {q.v.) and introduction of IPECACUANHA, a creeping plant {Uragoga 
Christianity into Scotland ; great centre of learning ipecacuanha), with drooping flowers, growing in clumps 
and religion, VI. cent, onwards ; froquehtly ravaged by in Brazil and other parts of tropical S. America. The 
Noraemen ; abounds in hist, antiquities; ruins of root is used as a drug in med., being a powerful emetic, 
ancient nunnery, monastery, and chapels ; also acting both upon the stomach and the vomiting centre 
restored ruins of cathedral, with choir, sacristy, tran- in the medulla of the brain; especially valuable for 
septs, and a 70-ft. tower, as well as Columba’s tomb children in bronchitis, diphtheria, and laryngitis for 
and numerous crosses and carved stones. Pop. 200. emptying the air-passages by the act of vomiting ; 
Trenholme, T’/ie iS’tory o/ /ona (1909). used as a speciflo in dysentery, and also as an ex- 

lONlA (42® 59' N., 85° 7' W.), city, Michigan, pec torant in bronchitis, etc. Tho chief active principle 
U.S.A., on Grand River ; iron foundries, furniture is analkaloid, emetine (C5^H42N304), which is a while, 
factories. Pop, (1910) 6030. hitter, uncrystallisable substance. 

IONIAN ISLANDS (38® 30' N., 20® 30' K), group IPEK (42® 34' N., 20® 27' E.), town, Albania, Euro- 
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p6an Turkey ; until 1090 scat of tho Servian patriarchs, 
top. c. 15,000. 

IPHICRATES (d. c. 35.3 B.c.). Athenian general 
distinguished in ('orinthian War (395-87), Egypt 
(378-74), and against Sparta (372-71 ) ; inventor of new 
armour. 

IPHIGENIA (olasaioal myth.), Ok. legendary char- 
acter, fixed to some extent by Euripides and other 
oets ; dan. of Agamemnon and Cl 3 rt 8 omne 8 tra ; sacri- 
ced to Artemis (Euripides* I. in AtUis); according 
to one of the floating stories she was miraculously 
caught away by Artemis; with her bro. Orestes be- 
came chief character of another play of Euripides*, /. 
in Tauria. 

IPSAMBUL, see Abu Simbel. 

IPSUS, see Antioonus Cyclops. 

IPSWICH.— (1) (52° 4/ N., 1* lO' E.) seaport, 
Suffolk, England, on Orwell estuary. Noteworthy 
])ublio buildings are tho town hall, com exchange, 
museum, and church of St. Mary le Tower. I. has a 
grammar school refounded by Queen Elizabeth in 1566 ; 
manufactures agricultural implements ; artificial 
manures ; and has breweries and tanneries ; sacked by 
the Danes in 991 and 1000. Pop. (1911) 73,939. (2) 
(42* 4P N., 70° 37' W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
on Ipswich ; cotton and woollen industries. Pop. 
(1910) 6777. (3) (27* 38' S., 162° 48' E.) town, on 
Bremer, Queensland, Australia ; coal mines. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

IQUIQUE (20° 10' S., 70° r W.), seaport, ChUe, 
S. America ; exports nitrate of soda and iodine. Pop. 
(1910) 40,171. 

IQUITOS (3° 40' S., 72° 67' W.), town, river port, 
Peru, S. America, on Upper Amazon ; centre of trade ; 
exports rubber. Pop. c. 20,000. 

IQUITOS, tribe of uncivilised S. Amer. Indiana. 

IRAK (34° 30' S., 60° E.), fertile province, Persia ; 
carpet-weaving industry ; capital, Sultanabad. 

IRAK-AJEMI (34° N., 62° E.), province, Central 
Persia ; produces grain and fruits ; contains Teheran, 
the capital, and Ispahan. Area, 138,190 sq. miles. 
Pop. c. 3, (WO, 000. 

IRAK-ARABl (32° N., 46° E.), name since 
Arab conquest for district lying between Tigris and 
Euphrates, and corresponding to Ancient Babylonia. 
Consists of flat plain made up of steppes and swamps ; 
in swamps vegetation is luxuriant, and wild animals 
alx)und ; some districts infested by lawless tribes over 
whom Turk, goveramont has no authority. Some 
efforts made at irrigation ; chief products are dates, 
fruits, grains, millet-soed, and rice ; considerable 
caravan commerce ; navigation on rivers difficult, and 
in certain parts im^ssiblo. Chief towns, Bagdetd, 
Basra, Kufea, and Wasit. Once prosperous, well- 
watered, and cultivated coimtry, now fallen into decay ; 
everywhere may be seen traces of ancient canals, cities, 
and villages. Pop. c. 2,0(W,0()0. 

IRAN (30* N., 60° E.), tho great plateau including 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Boluchistan ; now official 
name of Persia (^.t;.). 

IRAWADI, see Irrawaddy. 

IRBIT (57° 29' N., 63° 4' E.), town, Perm, Russia ; 
famous annual fair. Pop. 20,000. 

IRELAND, the western island of the U.K., lies 
between 61^° and 55i° N., and between 6J* .and 
10 J° W., and is bounded N., S., and W. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, N.E. by tho North (3iannel (separating it 
from Scotland, Mull of Kintyre, 14 miles), E. by the 
Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel (separating it 
from England and Wales, 44 to 86 miles). Tho area 
is 32,600 sq. miles, exclusive of 938 sq. inff os of inland 
water; the coast is about 2200 miles long, with so 
many inlets that no place is more than 50 miles from 
the sea. The island has a basin-shaped central 
plain, 260 to 300 ft. in height, surrounded by the 
mountainous coasts (2000 to over 3000 ft. in height). 
As there is a great deal of rain from W. and &W. 
this configuration naturally results in a largo area 
of bogland. Rivers are (N.) Foyle, Bann ; (E.) 


Laggan, Boyne, Liffey; (S.) Barrow, Suir, Black- 
water, Lee; (centre and W.) Erne, Moy, Galway, 
and Shannon. Good-sized lakes are Neagh, Erne, 
Allen, Ree, Derg, CJonn, Mask, Corrib, KilJamey. 

The rim of mountains in tho direct path of the 
warm, damp W. and S.W. winds (the wind is in the 
west for about three-fourths of the year) off the 
Atlantic gives wet, warm climate of W. Ireland. 
The rainfall in the hilly districts varies from 70 to 
75 in., and in the centre and along some parts of the 
E. coast from 26 to 30 ; the summer temperature 
ranges from 68* Fahr. in the N. to 62 -S* in the S., 
and in winter 39° surrounds an oval in tho centre and 
N.E., and tho rest of the country ranges from that 
up to 43° on the S. and S.W. coasts. It is believed 
that Arohiean rocks show in Ck)unty Tyrone ; there 
is no Cambrian stratum, with tho poserble exception 
of tracts in the E. and central plain, where the Silurian 
rocks appear ; there are Devonian strata in Kerry, 
Cork, and round tho Silurian tracts of the wide 
(^rboniferous Limestone district of the central plain. 
There are Upper Carboniferous strata in Clare, Limerick, 
Trim, Kilkenny, and Tipperary ; Lower Oirboniforous 
sandstone and slate in S.W. (irk, Donegal, Tyrone, 
and Antrim. The coal (79,802 tons in 1910) is ob- 
tained chiefly in Kilkenny and Tipperary. The 
excellent slate, marble, and stone are httlo worked, 
but there is some report of limestone and iron ore 
(Antrim). There are 4,839,(X)0 acres of arable land, 
9,822,000 acres of permanent grass, and 301,(X)0 acres 
of woods and plantations ; about 4,200,000 acres 
are mountain -land, peat bog, or marsh. The crops in 
order of extent are oats, sown grass, potatoes, ttjrnips, 
and flax. The cattlo number about 4,700,000 : sheep, 
4, 400, (XX); pigs, 1,200,000; horses, 6G0,000. Efforts 
are being made to extend the cultivation of flax, 
which has declined in^last fifty years, and to introduce 
grass- and straw-plait as domestio industriea Horse- 
breeding is important all over the country, and there 
is a valuable trade in bacon, ham, and pork, the chief 
centres being at Belfast, Limerick, CJork, and Water- 
ford. Efforts are being made to extend co-operation 
in dairy- farming, as in Denmark. The co-operative 
trade in butter has already reached a yearly value of 
£7(X),000, and there are signs that Irish dairy produce 
may recover its old repute. The valuable E. coast 
fisheries (mackerel, cod, ling, and herring) are largely 
exploited by Eng. and Scot, fisliers, and those of 
the W. are too far from the markets ; there are salmon 
fisheries on coast and river. 

I., whose dyed and woven linens and serges wore 
known as far as Italy in the Middle Ages, ceased to 
be a great manufacturing country in the XVI. cent., 
and in modem times has been handicapped by lack 
of coal. A considerable linen industry, however, 
has developed round Belfast, where 835,()00 spindles 
are employed, and nearly 31, 560 looms; in connection 
there u extensive shirt-making industxT in Iiondon- 
derry. Dublin manufactures poplin. Domestio and 
convent industries in hand-made laoo and embroidery, 
spinning of wool and hand-loom weaving of woollens, 
carpets, rugs, etc., are noted and being fostered by 
toohnioal instruction. There are small leather and 
boot and shoo industries in various parts. Brewing of 
porter and ale and distilling are also important, the 
chief centres being Dublin, CJork, Dundalk, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, and Beliast. Belfast and Londonderry have 
shipbuilding yards. 0*3 % of Brit, exports are from I. 

1. is divided into tho four provinces of Ulster (in which 
are Counties Antrim, Armagh, (Davan, Donegal, Down, 
Fermanagh, Monaghan, Tyrone), Leinster ((Ik>untie8 
CJarlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King*s Co., Long- 
ford, Louth, Meath, Quecn*a Co., Westmeath, Wex- 
ford, Wicklow), Munster (Counties Clare, CJork, Kerry, 
Limerick, Tipperary, Waterford), and Connaught 
(Counties Galway, Iieitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and 

'^here is an excellent canal system of nearly OCX) miles 
in length. From Dublin the Royal CJanal passes W. 
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and N. to tho up^r Shannon ; thonce other canals 
lead N. and W. to tne Erne, which is navigable thence ; 
the Ulster Canal goes to Loch Bann and continues to 
the sea at Coleraine, Belfast, and Nowry. The Grand 
Canal goes VV. to tho middle Shannon, from which 
there is communication by lough and river to the 
N, lino near Longford, and down tho river to tho sea. 
There are a number of short branches, including that of 



the Grand, which connects County Kildare with Water- 
ford and the Suit. There are 3401 miles of railway; 
the chief lines are tho Gt. Northern (Dublin to Belfast 
and Londonderry), the Belfast and N. Co’s, tho 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford, the Midland Gt. W. 
(from Dublin), and the Gt. S. and W. from Dublin 
to Cork, Valentia, Waterford, Tuam, and Athlone; 
the turnpike road is almost confined to the neighbour- 
hood of towns; Atlantic h’ners by the N. passage 
call at Moville, those by the S. at Queenstown. 


Church of I. — When Christianity was first preached 
in Ireland is unknown, but tho real conversion of 
Ireland was undoubtedly duo to Saint Patrick in 
tho V. cent. T'ill Iho XI. cent, the Celtic Church 
flourished, producing saints and schoLars and main- 
taining customs dilTercnt from those of Romo. At 
length it succumbed, and Christianity followed 
tho Rom. model. The Irish Supremacy Act was 
passed in 1637, and the 
Church was reformed like 
the English, but the bulk 
of tho people remained 
faithful to Rome. The 
Irish Church, which has 
always been more definitely 
Prot. than the English, 
was disestablished and dis- 
endowed in 1869. It has 
2 abp’s, 11 bp’s, and 1400 
churches, and about 1 in 10 
of tho general population 
are served by it. 

The R.C. Church hns 4 
abp’s (of Armagh, Cii8h<d, 
Dublin, and Tuam ), 23 bp’s, 
and a bp. auxiliary. The 
groat majorily (3,238,656 
in 1911) of tho population 
is R.C. 4’hero are 675,489 
Protestant Episcopalians, 
439,876 Presbyterians, 
61,806 Methodists, and 
small bodies of Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Jews. 
Dublin University was 
founded in 1691, tho 
National Univ. of T. (Dub- 
lin), 1909, Queen’s Univ. 
(Belfast), 1909. 

History. — There are re- 
mains in I. of tho Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages. It is 
believed that a good deal 
of pro- Celtic blood runs in 
the inhabitants of western 
I., but no human remains 
of that time have been 
found to throw light on 
early history. ThoGoidels 
possibly colonised I. in tho 
great ago of Celtic civilisa- 
tion, the VI. cent. b.c. 
Unfortunately for I. it 
escaped tho Rom. domina- 
tion, and so had no tradition 
of central government to 
modify the tribal system, 
which did not die out un- 
til the XVI. cent., when 
neighbouring countries had 
become strong modern 
states. iSomo parts of I. 
seem, however, to have 
learned Christianity from 
the Romans ; Palladius 
is said to have been sent 
here by tho Pope in 431 to 
missionise, and in tho 
following year St. Patrick 
commenced tho systematic conversion of L By 
Irish missionaries tho north of England was con- 
verted, and, like I., came to differ from tho Rom. Church 
as to the date of observance of Easter, the tonsure, etc. 
According to Bede it was merely a chance, the childi^ 
logic of Oswi, which made Northumbria decide for 
Rom. agiinst Celtic usages at the Synod of Whitby 
(664). The great monastic schools of the north of 
Eng. owed their foundation and their oharaoteristics 
to I. Tho Danes invaded I., but never settled there. 
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I. watt A rich country at this time, and the Norman 
ntlers of England turned their thoughts towards its 
conquest; but the first step towards Eng. rule was 
taken under Henrv IL It was afterwards stated that 
the Eng. Pope Adrian IV. bestowed I. on Henry IL ; 
it is probable that he blessed Henry’s Irish enterprise, 
but the foot is a matter of controversy, as has been 
also the alleged papal title to dispose of all islands. 
The occasion of Henry’s interference was the appeal 
of Dcrmot of Ijeinster to the barons of Wales for aid 
in a tribal dispute. They assisted him in 1167, and 
then settled in Ireland, intermarrying with the native 
chiefs. In 1171 Henry II. landed in L, received the 
homage of both Eng. and Irish chieftains, and made 
his 8. John lord. Eng. authority was, however, 
nominal. The Norman lords settled round Dublin 
in the district known as the Pale. In this district 
Eng. law was supposed to be administered, but Irish 
customs crept in, and Normans (for instance, the 
Butlers and Fitzgeralds) became the heads of clans 
and regarded England in much the same way as the 
‘ mere ‘ Irish did. 

While England was in the throes of the Wars of 
the Roses 1. became practically a foreign country. 
Henry VII. made an attempt to reduce the country. 
Englifth policy in allowing the Fitzgerald earl of Kil- 
dare to be Doi)iity (then the title of the Eng. Governor) 
was merely a recognition of the dc facto ruler, and 
would, no doubt, have been continued but for the 
support given by Kildare to the Yorkists. Henry 
replaced him by the Eng. Deputy, Poytiings. Poyn- 
ings made the celebrated law (1494) by which the 
independence of the Irish parliament was taken away, 
but he found his position untenable without a large 
army, and Henry VII. practically abandoned the 
task by replacing Kildare. Henry VIII. sent generals 
to make demonstrations in I., but followed his father’s 
olicy in the main until Thomas Cromwell persuaded 
im to enrich his coffers by forcing the Reformation 
on I. Besides suppressing the monasteries, Henry 
persuaded the chieitaina to accept Eng. titles and 
acknowledge his supremacy, and in 1642 took the 
title king. Edward VI. continued the reforming of 
I., and Mary, although she restored Catholicism, 
carried out the new policy of colonisation, King’s 
County and Queen’s County being planted and named 
after herself and Philip. With tne whole of Catholic 
Europe against her the tenure of I. was a life-and- 
death matter to Elizabeth. She was the first to 
subjugate the entire country, and methods loss fair 
than war, massacre, or devastation were employed in 
the final subjugation of the chieftains and breaking 
up of the tribes. After baffling England for years, 
Shane O’Neill was entrapped and slain in 1667. 

After the Desmond revolt Munster, devastated 
so as to be almost uninhabitable, was planted by 
Eng. colonists (1683) ; the second Desmond revolt, 
which brought about the di.sgraco of Elizabeth’s 
favourite, Essex, the last rising of an Irish chieftain, 
was put down in 1601. The O’Neill renounced his 
tribal leadership in 1603, James I. introduced the 
shire system into I. and the Eng. system of land 
tenure, while in 1610 Ulster was plant^ with settlers 
whose descendants have ever since upheld Eng. 
ideas and the Protestant religion. I. enjoyed some 
prosperity under Earl of Strafford, who not only 
ruled despotically as Deputy of Charles I., but exploited 
I. in order to furnish money for Charles, offering the 
Irish army to the king for hia struggle against the 
arliament. Strafford went to England with the 
ing’s promise of protection, but was attainted and 
executed (1641). Strife between the Catholics and 
Protestants in I. was now complicated by the question 
of Eng. king versus the ardently puritanical Eng. 
parliament, until Oliver Cromwell landed in Ireland 
in 1649, captured Drogheda and Wexford, and carried 
out massacres which have left his name as hated 
there as that of Elizabeth. Emigration was freely 
allowed : Cromwell, like Elizabeth, * made a solitude 


and called it peace.’ By the Act of Settlement in 
1661 a large proportion of the lands confiscated by 
Cromwell was confirmed to Eng. tenants, and the 
Rom. Catholics gained nothing at first by the religious 
change, since Puritanism merely gave wi^ to restored 
Episcopacy. James II. or. the Catholic Talbot Earl of 
Tyroonnel, and in 1687 made him Deputy as an en- 
couragement to Romanism. The result of the Revolu- 
tion of 1638, therefore, was that I. became a strong- 
hold of the Jacobean cause, Tj^onnel leading an 
anti-Prote»tant revolt, .lames II. landed in I. in 
1689, and the Irish parliament repealed the Act of 
Settlement. This led to the final coimuest. In 
Ulster the Prot. towns of Londonderry and Enniskillen 
held out for the Orange cause until aid came. William 
III. landed, won the Bailie of the Boyne, and drove 
the Irish army before him into Limerick, which repelled 
every attack. James fled after the Irish defeat at 
Aghrim (1691), William again laid siege to Limerick, 
and the city capitulated after a famous resistance 
(1691). The terms of the Treaty of Limerick were 
disputed and their intent disregarded by the English. 
Further Irish lands were confiscated and the penal 
laws against Catholics introduced. Those laws merely 
strengthened the hold of Rom. Catholicism on the 
Irish, but fines reduced the propertied Irish classes, 
and deliberate discouragement of Irish trade prevented 
the growth of a Catholic middle class. Opposition 
gradually grew during the XVIII. cent., potato 
famines commenced their ravages, secret societies 
committed outrages, and the hatred, still strong, between 
Ulster and the rest of I. sprang up. A new danger 
to England was the growing Prot. discontent. The 
revolt of the Amer. colonics was received with acclama- 
tion in I., whore hopes of emulation arose. The 
agitation of Flood and Henry led to commercial 
concessions in 1779, but Britain found herself obliged 
to grant political rights. The Irish parliament made 
a declaration of independence (1782), and Rocking- 
ham’s ministry was forced to assent to the repeal of 
Poynings* Act. Under the influence of Grattan the 
newly emancipated parliament passed measures 
of Catholic relief, and m 1793 the Catholics received 
the franchise. The Society of United Irishmen 
was formed in 1791 to unite nil creeds in political 
opposition to England, but Irish Protestants, alarmed 
by Grattan’s measures, began to arm against the 
Catholics. The rebellion of the United Irishmen, 
put down at Vinegar Hill in 1798, led, therefore, to 
nothing but Brit, conviction of the necessity for 
legislative union. The separat-e Irish parliament 
was abolished by Pitt’s ministry in 1800, and owing 
to the pious obstinacy of George III. the condition 
of Catholic emancipation was not granted. 

Catholic emancipation was the next subject of 
struggle. Daniel O’Connell founded in 1823 the 
Catholic Association which in 1829 wrested emancipa- 
tion from the government. Peel supporting the 
cause, and Well&gton finding himself obliged to 
give way. O’Connell, however, continued his agitation 
for repeal of the Union until his death in 1847. The 
Whig ministries of Grey and Melbourne passed the 
Irish Church Act (1833) and the Tithes Commntation 
Act (1838), which settled the tithe disputes; but the 
agitation of O’Connell proved a serious danger, and 
he was tried and imprisoned for sedition in 1844. 
The Young I. party, nowever, took his place. The 
terrible potato famine of 1846-47 led to the Fenian 
outrages. The Fenian movement was not suppressed 
until 1867. The first act of Gladstone’s first ministry 
was the disestablishment of the Irish Episcopal Church 
( 1869), and the first Land Act followed, making eviction 
illeeal except for non-payment of rent (1870). 

The Home Rule party now commenced its agita- 
tions, and the Land League was established in 1879, 
with Pamcll as president. It worked for separation 
from England and boycotted those who rented tene- 
ments from which the previous holder had been 
evicted ; this severe ostracism was named from a 
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landlonrs agent, Capt. Boycott, whose crops would 
have rotted on the ground but for the intervention of 
the Ulster organisation of Orangemen, fierce opponents 
of the Home Rule party through fear of Catholic 
supremacy. The inmotment of Parnell for con- 
spiracy failed, it was believed, through terrorisation of 
the jury, Parnell and thirty-five other Irish members 
were suspended for their obstruction of the Coercion 
Bill in the House of Commons, Parnell introducing that 
Irish method which has often made Home Rule seem 
desirable to its opponents. Gladstone’s second 
administration passed the second Irish Land Act 
(1881), granting free sale, fair rents, and fixity of 
tenure (the ‘ three F’s ’). Parnell’s denunciation 
of the Act and incendiary speeches led to his 
speedy imprisonment. The Phosnix Park murders, 
among other outrages, followed, and in 1882 the 
National League took the place of the suppressed 
Land League. To aid the tenants the Arrears Act 
was passed in 1882, Labourers Acts in 1883, and 
the Ashbourne Act in 1885. Gladstone now became 
an upholder of Home Rule, and as premier for the 
third time in 1886 wrecked his government by Home 
Rule and Irish Land Purchase Bills, his proposals 
causing wild riots in Ulster. The split in the Liberal 
party on this theme created the branch of Liberal 
Unionists. 

Balfour’s secretaryship under the Salisbury ministry 
(1886-92) was marked by repressive Acts, the taming 
of Parnell (who died in 1891), and new agrarian Acts for 
relief of tenants. In 1892 Lord Houghton became 
Lord-Lieut., and John Morley Sec. in Gladstone’s 
last administration ; Balfour’s repressive measures 
were undone, and a new Home Rule Bill passed the 
Commons in 1893. Lord Salisbury in 1806 passed a 
Land Act which displeased the landlords. Further 
agrarian Acts are Wyndham’s Land Purchase Acts 
of 1903-4 and Birrell’s Evicted Tenants Act (1907). 
In 1912 Mr. Asquith introduced a new Home Rule 
Bill (Irish Government Bill), passed by Commons, 
1912, rejected by Lords, 1913, and demonstrations 
against it in Ulster were conducted by Sir Edward 
Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith. Mr. John Redmond, 
leader of the Nationalists, Mr. John Dillon, Mr. 
William O’Brien, and Mr. T. M. Healy are now leading 
Irish politicians. 

I. is administered by a Lord -Lieutenant appointed 
by the Eng. party in power ; 28 Irish peers and 
103 Commons’ representatives sit in the Brit, parlia- 
ment. At the head of the legal department is the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The population in 1911 was 4,381,951. The capital 
is Dublin (pop. 309,272), but the largest town is 
Belfast (pop. 386,492) ; next come Cork (76,632), 
Londonderry (40,799), Limerick (38,403), Waterford 
(27,430). 

Gilbert, Viceroys of I. (1866) ; Bagwell, /. under the 
Tu^ra (1886-90) ; Froude, English in I. (1872-74) ; 
Alice S. Green, Making of /. OTid its Undoing (1908) ; 
J. W. Russell, /. and the Empire, 1800-1900 (1901) ; 
Plunkett, /. in the New Century (1906). 

IRELAND, JOHN (1761-1842), dean of West- 
minster ; founder of Ireland scholarships at Oxford, 

IRELAND, JOHN (1838- ), Amer. R.C., apb, of 

St. Paul, Minn. ; noted for nationalism. 

IRELAND, WILLIAM HENRY (1777-1836), 
forger of Shakespearean documents (pub. 1796-96) ; 
the fraud and its ^sciosure caused even greater excite- 
ment than the Payne Collier forgeries later. 

IRENAIXJS, ST. (c. 120-200), pupil of Polyoarp 
(disciple of St. John), brought up in Asia Minor ; then 
bi% of Lyons; wrote Adversus omnes hcereses (‘ Against 
aU heretics ’) in Greek ; Latin version and fragments 
of original survive ; in it I. assails Gnosticism and 
defenos Catholic doctrine and tradition ; one of most 
im^rtant authorities for history of Christian (Church 
in II. cent. ; shows four gospels clearly established as 
canonical 

IRENE (762-803), Byaantine emprem ; murdered 


her s. Constantine, and reigned 797-802, when exiled | 
beatified by Gk. Church for restoring imago woreliip. 
Ibbnx (fl. 1100), Byzantine empress; intrigued against 
hers, 

IRETON, HENRY (1610-61), En^. soldier; 
general in Parliamentary army during Civil War ; m. 
a dau. of Cromwe^ and took leading part in trial 
of Charles I. ; assisted in reduction of Ireland during 
Commonwealth. 

IRIARTE Y OROPESA, TOMAS DE, Yeiaetb 
(1760-91), Span, poet ; author of amusing Fdbulas 
literarias. 

IRIDACEA:, Iridr.*, order of cotyledonous plants 
with creeping, bulbous, or tuberous roots and root- 
leaves, e.g. Crocus, Iris, Gladioli. 

IRIDIUM (Ir=l93-1), metal of platinum group; 
S.G. 22-4; M.P. very high; used for tips of fountain 
pens ; forms hard alloy with platinum employed for 
standard length bars ; salts derived from ^^03 and IrOg. 

IRIGA (c. 13° 20' N., 123° 30' E.), town, S. Cama- 
rino.s, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Pop. c. 20,000. 

IRIS, the personification of the rainbow ; in Gk. 
myth. dau. of 'riiaumas and Electra and messenger of 
the gods to mortals ; (anat. ) see Eye. 

IRIS is a genus of perennial herbs of natural order 
Iridacece ; the root is a horizontal rhizome ; leaves 
are long, narrow, and gieen ; flowers, yellow or purple, 
are epigynous and regular. There are three petals, 
sepals, stamens, and stigmas. 'Jlie sepals and stigmas 
function as petals. The ovary is tri-locular and in- 
ferior. The floral envelope is united at the baso 
and carries broad bands of hairs. The fleur-de-lis is 
an iris. 

IRISH LITERATURE, see under Celts. 

IRITIS, inflammation of iiis. See Eye. 

IRKUTSK (66° N., 104° E.), government, E. Siberia, 
separated from China by the Sayan Mts. ; traversed 
by the navigable Angara and Lena ; has gold, ii’on, and 
salt mines ; agriculture and cattle breeding indusiries. 
Climate is severe. Inhabitants are chiefly Rus.sians, 
Buriats, and Tungusos. Pop. 674,900. The capitnl, 
Irkutsk (62° 30' N., 104° 10' E.), is an important 
commercial centre and abp’s see. Pop. (1910) 85,860. 

IRMIN (Teutonic myth.), deity possibly invented to 
explain the Irminsdulen (Innin pillars) of the Her- 
minones. dTiere are oonsiderablo remains of an 
Irminsal in Westphalia ; it is possibly a relic of piUar- 
worship. 

IRNERIUS (c. 1050-c. 1130), famous jurist of 
Bologna, little of whose work remains. 

IRON (Fo ; At. Wt. 66) is only found in its native 
state in meteorites and in certain platinum ores, and as 
such is very rare, but it exists abundantly as an oxide 
in the iron oro-s. Its S.G. varies from 7*84 to 8*14 in 
different varieties. It fuses at a very high temperature, 
but before doing so it becomes soft, in which condition 
it is easily welded. It is unaffected by dry air, but 
when moist, or in a moist atmosphere, especially in the 
presence of carbon dioxide, it easily rusts, the rust being 
a hydrated oxide of iron. At a red heat it decomposes 
water, liberating hydrogen and combining with the 
oi^gen to form the black magnetic oxide of iron. 

Compounds. — It combines with oxygen in various 
proportions to form three oxides--(l) ferrous oxide 
(FeO), also called protoxide and iron monoxide \ (2) 
ferric oxide (FegOj), sesquioxide, or red oxide, used 
as a pigment (rouge) and polishing powder; (3) 
ferroao- ferric oxide black ozme^ or magnetic 

oxide. This form is considered a combination of the 
first two, viz. FcgO, . FeO. The first two oxides 
form the bases of the ferrous and ferric salts of iron re- 
spectively, whilst the third yields both ferrous and 
ferric salts. Some of the ferrous salts, such as the car- 
bonate and phosphate of iron, are largely used for 
medicinal purwaes. 

The physical properties of iron cannot be definitely 
stated, becauso they are diametrically opposite in 
different varieties of the metal; thus, iron & both ex- 
tremely hard and very soft, brittle b one form and 
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ductile in another, easily susceptible to magnetism in 
one state and non- magnetic in another; one variety 
readily welds whilst another does not ; and so for a 
number of other physical properties. The chief factors 
which profoundly affect its properties are (a) the treat- 
ment it has received in process of manufacture, (b) the 
quantity of carbon it contains, and (c) the presence of 
impurities, however small in amount. Microscopic 
study has shown that foreign substances such as sulphur 
and phosphorus form a weak kind of mortar between 
the crystals of the metal and greatly reduce its strength. 
'Jho presence, however, of small quantities of carhon 
results in the production of a carbide which has a much 
finer structure than that of pure iron and adds to its 
strength. 

I’lio amount of the carbon content so greatly modi- 
fies the rnetal that, broadly speaking, iron may bo 
divided into two classes, ivrought iron and steely con- 
taining less than 2*2 % of carbon and cast iron^ with a 
greater percentage of carbon. The thermal treatment 
of iron produces remarkable changes — steel becomes 
very liard and brittle if cooled quickly by plunging it 
while hot into a bath of water or oil, but if cooled slowly 
it- is ruallcable ; iron at a red heat is malleable and 
easily forged into any required shape, but not so when 
cold ; steel rails aft-er prolonged use gradually become 
brittle and consequently dangerous, but if heated for 
some time at a temperature of about 900® C. they can 
be made tough and elastic again. 

The use of iron by man dat^s back for thousands of 
years, although, historically, it comes later than gold, 
8ilv(T, or copper, these metals being more easily 
obtained from their ores than iron. There is abundant 
evidence that the Romans manufactured iron in great 
([uanlitios during their occupation of Rritain. Their 
process was, however, very crude and wasteful. It w'as 
the inventions of the last two cent’s that resulted in the 
cheap production of iron in largo quantities and its use 
for purposes liithcrto undreamed of. Al)out 1735 
e.okc supplanted charcoal as a fuel; the processes of 
l)\iddling and rolling were invented by Henry Cort in 
1784 ; the hot blast was introduced by Ncilson in 1830, 
and in 185(1 Rcssemer patented his process of manu- 
facturing steel. 

Commercially, iron is extracted from its ores, the 
chief varieties of which are : magnetite (Fe304) or 
'iiKigndic iron ore, which contains about 73 % of iron ; 
red hamaliU (Fo.X).,) or red oxide (specular iron ore), 
yielding about 70 % of iron ; broivnhcnmatite (2F02O5. 
31 LO) or liinonite, wnich is really the rcd hicraatite coii- 
tainmg water, and yields about 60 % of iron ; spathic 
iron ore (J<"o(X'),,) or siderite. This is found either as 
clay hand (spathoso iron mixed with clay) or as black 
hand (cLiy band containing from 20 to 25 % of bitu- 
minous coal) ; iron pyrites (FeSj), an ore not used for 
extracting iron, but for manufacturing sulphuric acid. 

All these ores are impure, being a.s.sociated with 
mineral substances such as quartz, limestone, etc. 
About two -thirds of the ore mined in Great Britain is 
siderite. The chief sources of supply extend from 
Northampton to Glasgow, and about half of this supply 
comes from the Cleveland district of North Yorkshire. 

In the manufacture of iron from clay or black band 
three stops are necessary : ( 1 ) water, carbon dioxide, 
and any sulphides present are expelled from the ore by 
calcination or roasting. The ore is broken into small 
pieces, spread in open heaps, mixed with small coal, 
and sot to burn slowly for a long time. The roasting 
is also carried out in kilns. (2) The ore is deoxidised, 
that is, the iron is separated from the oxygeft with 
which it is in chemical combination, and (3) separated 
from the mineral matter with which it is associated. 
These last two processes are performed in the blast 
furnace, in which the calcined ore, mixed with lime- 
stone and coko, is smelted. The coke acts as fuel, and 
the limestone as a reagent, which combines with the 
siliceous substances in the ore and forms a fusible 
* slag.’ 

The Blast Fubnaob is shown in section. Externally 
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its form is that of a truncated cone with a broad 
base, internally it is barrel shaped ; in height it 
varies from 70 to 100 ft. The furnace is kept going 
for years without cessation. 

The mixture of coke, ore, and 
lime is put in at rcgukir 
intervals at the top, the fur- 
nace being there closed by a 
cup and cone arrangement, 
which prevents the escape 
of heat. A machine forces 
through the furnace a power- 
ful blast of air, which burns 
the fuel The air before 
being admitted is first passed 
through pipes in an oven, 
heated by the hot waste 
gases from the furnace ; this 
raises the blast to a tcmjxjra- 
ture of from 300° to 600° C., 
and results in an enormous 
saving of fuel. The intro- 
duction of the hot blast has 
played a very important part 
m the development of oro- 
smolting. 'The chemical re- 
actions which take place in 
the furnace are of too 
technical a nature to bo 
dealt with hero. The fused 
iron, on account of its weight, sinks to the bottom of 
the furnace with the slag floating on its surface; the 
latter as it accumulates is permitted to overflow through 
the ‘ skig hole.’ The molten iron, carburised by the 
fuel, is drawn off at regular intervals and allowed to 
run on to a sanded floor, the sand being arranged to 
form moulds. In many works a casting niachino now 
takes the place of the sanded floor. The product of tlie 
blast furnace is termed pig iron or emt iron, and of this 
two kinds are produced — grey and white — depending 
on the proportions in which the coke, limestone, and 
ore are mixed. ’Pho while pig iron contains its carbon 
in a chemically combined form, and is used for making 
wrought iron and steel, while the grt-y iron, which has 
its carbon physically mixed throughout, is utilised for 
castings. 

Pig iron is converted into wrought iron in a rever- 
beratory furnace by a puddling process, which expels 
most of the carbon and other impuriti(‘s from the 
metal. The furnace, the bed of which has a lining of 
ferric oxide, is so arranged that the iron does not come 
into contact with the fuel. The carbon combines 
with the oxygen of the furnace bed lining and passes 
off as a gas ; the iron becomes soft and pasty, and 
while in this condition it is worked up into lumps 
{blooms), removed, and each bloom cither hammered 
by a steam-hammer or squeezed in a squeezer. The 
hammer or squeezer squeezes out any slag which may 
have become mixed with the iron, and wolds the metal 
into a polid mass. The bloom is then rolled into a bar 
and cut. Frequently the bars arc reheated and rolled 
again. Wrought iron contains only a trifling quantity 
of carbon — from *06 to *16 %. 

Steel only differs from iron in the quantity of carbon 
it contains, a quantity which is less than that in cast 
iron and greater than that in wrought iron. Hence it 
can bo manufactured either from an iron containing 
a quantity of carbon by the removal of some of that ele- 
ment, or from a pure iron by the addition of carbon or by 
a combination of these two processes. This last is the 
moans adopted in tho Bessemer Process, by which steel 
is at present mostly produced. In this process liquid 
cast iron is run into a large pear-shaped vessel, called 
a converter, mounted on trunnions so that it can bo 
swung either into a horizontal position in which it 
receives and empties its charge, or into a vertical 
position in which the * blowing ’ is effected. A strong 
blast of air is blown through the liquid iron, and the 
impurities are thus burnt away in a very short time 
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(C to 10 minutes). As poon as all the carbon has been 
removed — the operator can jndgo this accurately by 
the appearance of the flame issuing from the top of 
the converter — the exact quantity of carbon required 
(depending on the kind of steel to be produced) is added 
— ^generally in the form of spiegeleisen (a pig iron rich 
in manganese and carbon). The molten steel is then 
turned out into oasts. 

Sted alloys are coming largely into use for special 
purposes. An enormous number of these, possessing 
special qualities, can be made by alloying with the 
steel various percentages of certain metals with varying 
percentages of carbon. The chief steel alloys at 
present in use are chrome steel, chrome-tungsten steel, 
nickel steel, and manganese steel. 

The numerous other methods in vogue, besides the 
Bessemer Process of manufacturing steel and tho pro- 
cesses to which iron and steel are subjected in iron 
founding, castings, forging, drawing, rolling, etc., 
cannot bo dealt with here. For these tho reader is 
referred to books specially dealing with the subject. 

Phillips and Bauerman, Elements of Metallurgy ; T. 
Turner, The Metallurgy of Iron; F. W. Harbord, The 
Metallurgy of Eteel, 

IRON AGE, SCO Aok, Aroh^olooy. 

IRON CROSS, order of knighthood for bravery 
in battle ; founded by William III. of Prussia, 1813 ; 
revived, 1870. 

IRON DUKE, see Wklunqton. 

IRON GATES, narrow gorge and rapids (now 
navigable) between Carpathians and Balkans. 

IRON HAND, see Berlichinoen. 

IRON MASK, name applied to a prisoner in the 
Bastille in Louis XIV.’s reign. Tho mask was in 
reality of black velvet, and its wearer’s identity still 
remains matter for speculation. It is known that he 
was brought from Pigneiol to Sainte-Mar^u^rite, and 
tran.sferr^ to Bastille in 1098 ; that his face was 
always masked and his name never divulged ; and 
that he died in 1703 and was buried at St. Paul, his 
name being then given as Marchiali, his age as forty-five. 
Early theories concerning his identity wore numerous ; 
among other conjectures, he is said to have been an 
illegitimate son of Louis XIV., an illegitimate son of 
Anne of Austria, a twin bro. of Louis XIV. ; but all 
those and many other theories are now known to be 
incompatible with facts of hi.story. 

A later theory, which for some time gained credence, 
was that the Mask was Count Mattioli, Duke of 
Mantua’s minister, who was imprisoned for treachery 
to Louis XIV. ; but against this it is argued that 
Mattioli did not roach Pignorol until several years 
after the masked prisoner’s arrival there, and that he 
remained behind when tho latter was transferred, with 
the gov., Saint-Mars, to Exiles. He has also been 
identified with an Ital. adventurer, M. de Marchiel, 
imprisoned on suspicion of plotting to assassinate 
Louis XIV., but otner writers say that Marchiel was 
put to death in 1669. And, finally, he is thought by 
many critics to have been one Eustache Daugcr, who, 
when in Bastille, acted as valet to Fouoquet and whose 
previous history remains obscure. 

Andrew Lang, The Valet's Tragedy (1903) ; Jung, 
La Virile sur le Masque de Fer (1873). 

IRON MOUNTAIN (45* 48' N„ 88* 5' W,), city, 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; iron mines. Pop. (1910) 9216. 

IRON, RALPH, see Schrefner, Olivk. 

IRONSIDE, surname of Eng. king, Edmund (1016- 
17) ; applied by Prince Rupert to Cromwell after 
Marston Moor (1644), and afterwards to his soldiers. 

IRONTON (38* 30' N., 82* 30' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Ohio ; iron and coal industries. Pop. (1910) 
13,147. 

IRONWOOD (46* 27' N., 90* 10' W.), city, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Montreal River; iron mines. 
Pop. (1910) 12,821. 

IRON- WORK, important branch of hist, orna- 
ment ; Germany had famous mediaeval and Renais- 
sance workers in this style. 


IRONY, mode of speech conveying a moaning 
directly opposite to natural meaning of the words used ; 
of. Plato’s dialogues, or Swift’s arguments. 

IROQUOIS, N. Amer. Indians, who formed the 
famous six nations (Cayugas, Mohawks, Onoidas, 
Onondagas, and Senecas) ; took Brit, side against 
French and Americans, Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois. See Indians, Red. 

IRRAWADDY, Irawadi (16* Z(y N., 96* 6' E.), 
principal river of Burma, India ; total length, c. 
12,360 miles; navigable for small craft; spreads into 
wide delta with some dozen mouths in W. of Martaban 
Bay ; affords chief moans of communication in Burma. 
On its banks stand Rangoon, Mandalay, Bassein, 
Promo, and Ava. Largest tributary is tho Chindwin. 

IRREDENTISTS, political party in Italy, which 
in 1876 was placed at head of government ; aimed at 
recovery of Italia Irredenta (‘ Unredeemed Italy ’), «.e. 
those territories which at one time formed part of 
Italy, and were hold by Austria and other powers, 

IRRIGATION is the artificial distribution of water 
for purposes of vegetation. In tbe form of baling 
water on to the fields it was used in tho earliest times, 
and is still used in remote districts of India. The 
system, consisting of tanks in which rain-water 
is collected, is very old, but is bad because the system is 
dependent on the amount of rainfall, and the tanks are 
apt to become filled with mud or silt. River -fed canals 
vary according to the river and the situation. The 
water may be almost pure, filled with barren mud, or 
charged with fertilising material. This system succeeds 
best when the river maintains a fairly uniform supply 
of water throughout the season, whereas, if it is almost 
dry at one season and excessively flooded at another, 
sluices, dams, and waste outlets are necessary as con- 
trols, and they are very costly. Where the rivers are 
largo, the canals are e.asily managed, because the rivers 
are not so liable to sudden change. Thus the Nile, with 
its African lake supply, and tho Ind. rivers fed from the 
glaciers, are never entirely diminished, and are very 
favourably situated for this river-fed canal system. 
In most parts only seasonal i. is wanted. Where water 
has to be distributed throughout tho year it is satis- 
factory if one -third of the crop -bearing area can be 
supplied. If the land is irrigated it must bo drained 
or tbe soil will deteriorate, for the water, if allowed to 
evaporate, will, in time, leave behind on the surface 
soil excess of salts which it has carried in solution. In 
Egypt and most other countries the canals are taken 
along crests and the drains are led along the hollows. 

Water Meadows are fields which are flooded with 
water during tho winter and on w hich certain crops are 
grown. The soil filters out and retains certain materials 
which the ensuing crop makes use of. Clear water is 
used for grass meadows. River water with sewage is 
suitable for arable land. Water from peat moors, as it 
contains acid, is not suitable for any kind of i. If water 
is once used for i. it loses a great deal of its value, as 
plant food is filtered out of it. 

Bedwork Irrigation is the most suitable for level 
ground. It is the most efficient and most costly. The 
ground is thrown into beds or ridges. A conductor 
carrying the water supply should start at the highest 
end of the meadow and should terminate in a feeder, 
or, where there are no feeders, the main drain should 
be at the lowest part of the field. Tho ground is formed 
into beds at right angles to the line of the conductor. 
The length ana width of the beds is regulated by the 
amount of water which can be supplied and by the 
steepness of tho slope from the conductor to the arain. 
Feeders, channels witli a wide lower end, are led be- 
tween the beds. A too rapid flow of water along the 
feeders is prevented by placing stones or turf, stops, 
in them. The main conductor should be controlled oy 
sluices of stone and mortar. 

Catch WORK Irrigation is suitable for the slopes of 
valleys. Tbe conductors, except the main, are used 
both as drains and distributoi's. In U p ward Ierio ation 
the water which should bo carried away by drains is 
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oarrioc) by means of pipes upwards through the soil and 
there evaporated. Wabfino raises the level of the 
ground, and manures and irrigates the soil. It is 
carried out on the land near estuaries or tidal rivers. 
Main conduits are led from stone sluices with strong iron 
doors. Mud and water are carried to the fields ; the 
mud remains, while the water rpturns to the river with 
the falling tide. The mud so deposited is very rich 
and suitable for any crop. 

The object of i. is not only to supply moisture to 
plants, because comparatively few plants require so 
much moisture as has to be supplied if i. is to be 
successful. The water always brings with it a certain 
amount of nourishment. 1. aids in the solution and 
distribution of the food already present, and helps in the 
oxidation of any excess of organic matter in the soil. 
Water meadow i. keeps the frost from acting so severely 
on the roots in winter, and encourages the growth of the 
roots of grasses. It has been observed that after re- 
pcatcfl i’s of this kind several persistent weeds become 
extinct. 

IHULAS, tribe of the Nilgiris, India, numbering 
c. 80,000. 

IRUN (43® 21' N., 1® 47' W.), town, Guipuzcoa, 
Spain, on Bidassoa ; iron-works. Pop. 10,000. 

IRVINE (63® 36' N., 4® 39' W.), royal burgh and 
seaport, on river Irvine, Ayrshire, Scotland; chemical 
works; foundries. Pop. (1911) 10,180. 

IRVING, EDWARD (1792-1834), Scot, preacher; 
ed. at I'klinburgh Univ. ; teacher at Haddington and 
KirkcaM}' ; obtained a preaching liceneci, 1815 ; went 
to Kdinburgli, 1818, and to the Caledonian Church, 
London, 1821 ; became a popular preacher, his passion- 
ate utterance and remarkable personality drawing 
largo crowds to listen to him ; after a time popularity 
dwindled ; owing to the revival, as he thought, of 
prophecy and healing, founded the Catholic Apostolic 
or Irvivgiic Church m 1832 ; d. exhausted with his 
lahotirs. Life, by Mrs. Oliphant, 

IRVING, SIR HENRY (1838-1905), Eng. actor; 
changed his name from John Biiodribb ; early went 
on stage ; his tenure of the Lyceum as actor-manager 
was epoch-making in history of Eng. drama, f.’s 
huccess depended on wonderful poetic imagination ; his 
school has been displaced by strong modern current in 
favour of realism. His sons, Hknry B. (1870- ) and 

l.AUiaiNCE (1872- ), are actors with much of L’s 

quality. 

IRVING, WASHINGTON (1783-1850), Araer. 
author ; called to the Bar, but never practised ; first 
literary success, amusing sketches, Salmigundi, written 
in collaboration with his bro. William and Paulding. 
In 1809 appeared satirical History of New York, by 
* Dicdrich Knickerbocker.' He went to England (1810) 
and wrote sketches of Eng. life, visited Spain and wrote 
biography of Columbus, etc. His various biographies 
are still road for the sake of their stylo and judgment, 
though contributing little now in fact. I. was a master 
of mockery. Life by Warner (Amer. Men of Letters 
Scrif‘8). 

IRVIN GITES, Catiiolto Apostolic Ciiuech {q.v,). 

IRVINGTON (40® 43' N., 74® 13' W.), town. Now 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; residential suburb 3 miles S.W. of 
Newark. Pop. (1910) 11,877. 

ISAAC, Bitle character ; only child of Abraham and 
Sarah, and £. by Rebecca of Esau and Jacob. Abraham’s 
faith was tried by being bidden to slay him. Llirist 
was his antitype, and he was held up as a model by 
St. Paul {Hebrews 11). 

ISAAC I., CoMNBNUS (d. 1061), East Rom. emperor 
(1057-59), and founder of dynasty of the Comneni ; 
made important reforms. 

ISAAC XI., Anqblus (d. 1204), East Rom. emperor ; 
defeated Normans in Sicily ; obstructed Third Crusade ; 
deposed and blinded by his bro. ; Illustration of 
Byzantine decadence and vice. 

ISAAC OP ANTIOCH (fl. V. cent.), writer to 
whom are ascribed iwjiirly 200 eloquent didactic 
sermons in metre in the Syrian longue. 
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ISABELLA (1451-1504), in own right Queen of 
Castile; m. Ferdinand V. (q-v.), king of Aragon, 1469; 
a wise ruler, but fanatical ; patron of Columbus. 

ISABELLA II. (1830-1904), queen of Spain; 
suoc., 1833; her uncle, Don Carlos, disputed her right, 
and her reign was marked by plots and intrigues; 
abdicated, 1870. 

ISABELLA, or ELIZABETH, OP BAVARIA 

(1370-1435), queen of France ; wife of Charles tho 
Mad (1385); misruled the kingdom, which she granted 
to England at Troyes ( 1420) ; of evil fame and hated 
in Franco. 

ISABELLA OP HAINAULT (1170-90), queen 
of France, who brought Artois to the Crown. 

ISABEY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1767-1856), Fr. 
miniature painter of First Empire ; one of greatest 
masters of this art. 

ISiSUS (fl. 365 B.C.), Attic forensic orator; pupil 
of Lysias and teacher of Demosthenes ; first speech 
written about 389 b.c. ; continued in his profession 
for about thirty-six years ; specially noted for skill 
in inheritance cases. Twelve of his speeches are 
still in existence, eleven concerning inheritance suits ; 
less graceful in style than Lyauis, but more logical 
in reasoning, though inferior to Demosthenes. 

Jebb, Attic Orators. 

ISAIAH, the greatest of the Old Testament prophet s; 
received the call c. 740 b.c., and d. some time after 701. 
His book has given rise to a great theological and 
critical ht. It is not one continuous work, but a 
collection of prophesies of varying date. Large por- 
tions of chaps. 1-39 are the work of I. himself. But it 
is now universally liold that chaps. 40-66 date from after 
the return from exile, and were written therefore c. 
540 B.O. ; chaps. 60-66 may bolatersliJl, — V. cent, b.c., — 
while Kenneth would date considerable portions of 
the whole book in the II. cent. Its hist., spiritual, 
and theological importance is as great as that of any 
Old Testament book. 

Cheync, Isaiah, Chronologically Arranged ; Driver, 
Introduction to Old Testament Lit., and Isaiah : Life 
and Times ; CommeritarioB in Cambridge Bible (Skinner), 
Century ( Whitohouse), Churchman^ a Bible (Barnes). 

Expositor's Bible (Smith) ; Kenneth, Composition of 
Isaiah and Servant of the Lord. 

ISAIAH, ASCENSION OF, apocryphal work 
dating in present form from probably about a..d. 200. 
R. H. Charles, who has thoroughly examined it, believes 
it made up of (1) Martyrdom of Isaiah, (2) Testament 
of Hezekiah, (3) Vision of Isaiah. Written in Gk. ; 
(2) possibly in Semitic; these tliree probably written 
end of 1. cent. 

ISANDHLWANA, Isandula (28® 24' S., 30® 
38' E.), hill, Zululand, S. Africa; scene of memorable 
Brit, disaster in Zulu War (1879). See Natal. 

ISAR (48® 36' N., 12® 10' E.), river, Bavaria, 
Germany ; ancient Isarus ; rises in Tyrol ; joins 
Danube near Deggendorf ; length, c. 200 miles. 

ISAURIA (37° 20' N., 32® 10' E.), ancient district, 
Asia Minor, on N. slope of Taurus ; seat for cent’s 
of a race of robbers who, defeated successively by 
ScrvilluB and Pompey, remained still barbarous and 
unsubdued. 

ISCHIA (40® 44' N., 13® 65' E.), island of Italy, 
W. of the Bay of Naples ; of volcanic origin ; very 
fertile ; wine, fruit, oil, and corn produced ; has 
warm mmeral baths ; chief towns, Ischia and Casa- 
miooola; visited by earthquakes in 1881 and 1883. 
Pop. 28,000. 

ISCHL, Bad Ischl (47® 44' N., 18® 37' E.), watering- 
place, Austria, at junction of Traun and Ischl ; brine 
and other baths ; important centre of salt industry. 
Pop. (1910) 10,188. 

ISEGHEM (60® 65' N., 3® 12' E.), town, W. Flanders, 
Belgium; linen, lace, tobacco. Pop. 12,172. 

ISEO (45® 46' N., 10® 3' E.), lake, Lombardy, Italy, 
traversed by the Oglio; length, c. 16 miles; ancient 
LatMs Sebinus. 

IStRE (46® 26' N., 6® 26' E.), department, a£ 
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Fimnoe, formed from pari of anoiont Dauphind ; 
surface mouQtainous ; chief rivers, Rhdne and Is^re ; 
produces wheat, wine, fruit ; coal and- iron worked ; 
manufactures gloves, paper, iron and steel goods; 
chief town, Grenoble. Pop. (1911) 555,911. 

XS£:R£ (45* 2' N., 6* 10' E.), river, S.E. France; 
traverses Savoy and Dauphin^ ; Joins Rhone 6 miles 
N. of Valence ; course, c, 180 mUos. 

X8ERLOHN (51* 23' N., V 42' E.), town, West- 
phalia, Germany, on Baar; iron- and steel works. 
Pop. (1910)31,294. 

ISFAHAN, see Ispahan. 

ISHIM (66® 6' N., 69* 26' E.), town, Tobolsk, 
W. Siberia, on Ishim ; large annual fair. Pop. c. 7000. 

ZSHMAEL (Book of Qeneaia), son of Abraham and 
Hagar; an ‘ethnic* name. — Ishmaelites, tribe to whom 
Israelites were akin. 

ISHPEMING (46* 30' N., 87* 42' W.), city, 
Michigan, U.S. A. ; in centre of iron district. Pop. (1910) 
12,448. 

ISHTAR, IsTAB, Babylonian and Assyrian goddess, 
worshipped in PhoBnioia as Aatarte (?.t>.). 

ISIDORE OF ALEXANDRIA (6. 600 A.D.), a 
Noo-Platonio philosopher ; and mystical thinker. 

ISIDORE OF SEVILLE, IsiDOBUS IllSPALBNSIS 
(c. 560-636), learned ecclesiastic of Western Church; 
collected numerous propositions covering entire plan 
of salvation. 

18IDORIAN DECRETALS, see Drorbtals. 

ISINGLASS, the cleaned, dried swimming-bladder 
of 68h, that from sturgeon being most valuable; uses are 
to clarify beer and wine by meclianical precipitation 
of particles, and to give lustre to silk. 

ISIS, Egyptian goddess; wife of Osiris; often 
represented with her s. Honis in way suggestive of 
Virgin and child ; her worship spread to Greece and 
Rome and was powerful rival of Christianity; her 
saored animal was the cow. See Egypt. 

ISIS, old name for upper Thames {q.v,), 

ISKANDERUN, 8oe Alexandretta. 

ISKELIB (40® 45' N., 34* 10' E.), town, Angora, 
Asia Minor. Pop. c. 15,000. 

ISLA, JOSfi FRANCISCO DE (1703-81), Span. 
Jesuit; author of witty burlesque. Fray Qerundto de 
CampazaSf etc. 

ISLAM (Arab, ‘obedience,’ ‘pious’), name applied to 
the Muhammadan religion from its salient trait, resigna- 
tion to will of Allah. See Muhammadanism. 

ISLAMABAD (33® 43' N., 75® 17' E.), town, Kash- 
mir, India, on Jbelum; cotton and woollen goods. 
Pop. 9500. 

ISLAND, a piece of land wholly surrounded by 
water, originating either by submersion of connecting 
portion of mainland, or volcanic upheaval of parts of 
the ocean bed. 

ISLAY (55® 45' N., 6® 16' W.), island. Inner 
Hebrides, Argyllshire, Scotland ; ancient seat of Lord 
of the Isles; industries — stock-raising, dairy-farming, 
and whisky-distilling. Fop. (1911)6387. 

ISLE OF FRANCE, former name of Mauritius. 

ISLES OP THE BLEST, or FORTUNATB ISLANDS 
(classical myth.), islands inhabited after death by 
those who received immortality ; sought for in Atlantic 
between Portugal and the New World by navigators 
of the Renaissance. 

ISLINGTON, parliamentary borough of London, 
2 miles N. of St. Paul’s. Pop. (1911) 327,423. 

ISLIP (40® 45' N., 73® 26' W.), town, summer resort, 
Nsw York, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 18,346. 

IBLY (c. 34® 30' N., 2® W.), small river, E. Morocco ; 
toano of defeat of Moroooans by Fr., 1844. 

ISMAIL, see Izmail. 

ISMAIL HADJI MAULVI-MUHAMMAD (1781- 
1231), founder of new Muhammadan sect. 

ISMAIL PASHA (1830-95), kbedivo of Egypt; 
iprandson of Mehemet Ali ; made Egypt virtuaUy 
mdopendent of Saltan of Turkey, who acknowledged 
him os khedive, 1873 ; engaged in internal reforms and 
great publio works, chief of which was oonstmetion 


of Suez Canal ; became so involved in debt that he sold 
his shares in Canal to Brit. Government ; compelled to 
abdicate by France and Britain, 1879. 

ISMAILIA (30® 40' N„ 32® 20^ E.), town. Lower 
Bgypt, on Lake Timsah, Suez Canal ; found^ 1863. 
Sm also Gondokoro, Izmail. Pop. 10,000. 

ISMAY, THOMAS HENRY (1837-99), Brit, ship- 
owner ; founded White Star Co. (I., Imrie, & Co.). 

ISMID (40® 46' N., 29® 57' E.), town, on Gulf of I., 
Asia Minor ; seat of 6k. and Armenian abp’s ; ancient 
Nicomedia. Pop. c. 20,000. 

ISNARD, MAXIMIN (1768-1825), Fr. revolution- 
ary regicide and leader of Girondists, later became 
Imperialist and Royalist. 

ISOBARS, linos joining places which have same 
barometric pressure. See Meteorology. 

laoBUTYL ALCOHOL, see Butyl Alcohols. 

ISOCHRONISM (Gk. isos, equal, and chronos, 
time), property possessed by pendulum when its 
oscillations, large and small, arc performed in equal 
times ; this occurs only when it moves in a cycloid 
arc. See Cycloid. 

ISOCLINIC, SCO Magnetism (Terrestrial). 

ISOCRATES (436-338 B.c.), Qk. orator ; friend of 
Plato, who highly esteemed his talent for rhetoric and 
philosophy ; b. at Athens ; ed. by Socrates and several 
of best-known Sophists. Most of his speeches were 
published as pamphlets, as weakness of voice pre- 
vented his appearance in publio as an orator ; he gave 
lessons in oratory at Chios, and later at Athens, many 
well-known writers and orators being among his pupils 
{e.g. IsjBus, Lycurgus, Timotheiis, ^Eschines). For a 
few years he adopted the profession of speech -writing, 
but in this he was loss successful than as a teacher. 
In politics he aimed at uniting all Greece against 
Persia, and late in life he appealed to Phiup of 
Maoedon to lead the Greeks against Persia ; sub- 
sequently, hearing of Philip’s victory over the 
Atnenians at Chesronea, he starved himself to death. 
His writings include the Fanegyricus (written c. 
380 B.C.), exhorting Athens and Sparta to take the 
lead against Persia, and the Philippus, the afore- 
mentioned appeal to Philip of Macedon, the Areopagi^ 
iicuSf and other political works. He also wrote some 
educational pamphlets, some letters containing moral 
exhortations, the Panathenaicus, an historical work, 
and the Encomium on Helen. His style shows great 
polish and perfection ; but his matter is marked by 
paucity of ideas. Jebb, Attic Orators. 

I80DICTYA, see under Sponges. 

180G0N1C, SCO Magnetism (Terrestrial). 

ISOLA DEL LIRI (41® 40' N., 13® 34' E.), small 
town, on Liri, Coserta, Italy. Pop. 8700. 

ISOMERISM (chem.) is the phenomenon seen 
when compounds occur having the same molecular 
formula but different constitutions. Such compounds 
are called Isomers or Isomerides, and they differ in 
the arrangement of their atoms. For every possible 
arrangement of atoms with a given valency, there is 
a Graphic Formula representing an isomer. Thus sup- 
posing carbon to be tetravalent, the hydrocarbon 
Dutane with the molecular formula C 4 &,o can be 
represented by two graphic formulae. There should 
be and there are two isomers. The number of possible 
isomers increases with the number of carbon atoms 
in the molecule. — Optical, Physical, or Sthrbo- 
Isomebism: these isomers have the same graphic 
formula, but they differ in their action on polansod 
light and in certain physical properties. Such 
isomerism occurs only in substances which have a 
carbon atom combined directly with four different 
groups (asymmetric carbon atom). 

ISOMORPHISM, see under Crystal. 

ISOPLEURA, a sub-class of Gasteropoda. 

I80P0D8, see under Malacostbaoa. 

I80PTERA, see Termites. 

ISOTHERM, see Msteoroloot. 

ISPAHAN, Isfahan (32® 41' N., 51® 62' E.), pro- 
vince and town, Persia. Province bounded N. by 
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Kaaium, Nat4ny» and Irak, B. by Yt yd, S. by Fars, W. 
by Bal^tiari diitriot and Arabistan; mostly fortiU 
country, producing quantities of rice, wheat, barley, 
cotton, opium, and tobacco. Town, once capital of 
Persia, situated on the Zayendeh River, surrounded 
by beautiful orchards, avenues, and fields; formerly 
magnificent city of great importance, now practically 
in ruins, with deserted streets and dilapidate houses. 
Of many splendid buildings little remains but ruins ; 
most interesting features are square, called Maidan 
Shah, numerous mosques (particularly Mesjid Shah), 
minarets, ruined palaces, castle of Tabarrak, ruinous 
mud walls, some fine bridges, and line of covered 
bazaars ; some buildings lately rebuilt. Suburb of 
Julfa, once extensive Armenian town, now almost 
uninhabited. 1. is still of considerable commercial im- 
portance ; manufactures include firearms, glass, earthen- 
ware, brocade and velvet fabrics. Pop. 76,000. 

ISRAEL, name given to Jacob after his wrestle 
with the angel {Oenesit 32**) ; * Children of 1.’ 
shows mixed patriarchal and theocratic elements in 
early chief of a tribe. See also Jirws. 

ISRAELI, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (c. IX. and 
X. cent’s), Jewish physician and philosopher; flourished 
in N. Africa ; author of medical and philosophical 
works in Arabic, later trans. into Latin. 

ISRAELS, JOSEF (1824-1911), great Dutch- 
Jewish painter; his characteristics are tragic sense, 
delicacy and richness of treatment, and choice of 
poverty and misery for subject. 

ISSACHAR, tribe of Israel named from Jacob’s 
ninth son. 

IS8EDONES, extinct Asiatic tribe of cannibals 
mentioned by Herodotus. 

ISSERLEIN, ISRAEL (d. 1460), Ger. writer on 
Hebrew antiquities. 

ISSERLES, MOSES BEN ISRAEL (c. 1520-72), 
Polish Jew ; author of theological works. 

ISSOIRE (46° 32' N., 3° 16' E.), town, Puy-do- 
Ddme, France ; ancient Issiodorum ; nearly destroyed 
during the religious wars, 1674-77. Pop. 5660. 

ISSOUDUN (46° 57' N., 2° E.), town, Indrc, 
France ; textiles, agricultural implements. Pop. 
14,200. 

ISSUS, ancient city, Cilicia, Asia Minor ; scene of 
victory of Alexander the Great {q.v.). 

ISSYK-KUL (42° 30' N., 77° 30' E.), lake. Central 
Asia ; area, c. 2200 sq. miles. 

ISTAHBANAT (29° N., 64° E.), town and district, 
Fara, Persia ; fertile, fruit and grain. Pop. c. 11,000. 

ISTAMBOUL, see Constavtinoplk. 

ISTER, ancient name for Danube {q.v. ). 

ISTHMUS, a narrow neck of land connecting two 
larger portion.s of land, e.g. i. of Corinth, i. of Panama. 

ISTRIA (46° 20' N., 13* 66' K). marmviate, 
Austria, forming a peninsula in N.E. of Adriatic ; 
generally mountainous; produces fruit and wine. 
Pop. (1910) 403,600. 

ISYLLUS, Gk. poot of Epidaurus (fl. IV. or III. 
cent. B.o.) ; name and inscription alone commemorate 
his existence. 

ITAGAKI, TAISUKE, COUNT (1837- ), Jap. 

politician ; helped to suppress Shogunate rebellion, 
1868 ; has held various offices of state ; Home Minister, 
1898 ; advocated constitutional government. 

ITALIA IRREDENTA, * Unredeemed Italy,’ 
embraces those districts out of Italy where Ital. 
weeoh prevails, such as S. Tyrol, Trieste, Istria, 
Dalmatia. See Irredentists. 

ITALIC, term applied to Oom^site order of arohi- 
teoture ; also to a Lat. edit, of the Bible ; Italian as 
distinguished from ‘ Roman * ; kind of typo, e.g. Italic. 

ITALY, a kingdom in S. Europe, is al^ut 700 miles 
long, and the peninsula of which it mainly consists 
vanes in breadth from 100 to 160 miles. It is bounded 
on the N. by the long chain of the Alps, and is 
therefore a natural besides a political entity ; only on 
the N.E. is the boundary artificial. The N. is largely 
filled with the basin of the Po, which takes into itself 


the waters of many tributaries. Just N. of the mouth 
of the Po is that of the Adige, on one of the lagoons 
of which stands Venice. The long chain of the Apen- 
nines, almost an oflshoot from the Alps, runs right 
down the peninsula, starting at the N.E. comer, where 
they fringe the beautiful coast strip known as the 
Riviera. The Apennines spread out mto a number of 
ranges in Central Italy, and have thus broken up 
the country and facilitated political disunion. The 
climate of this central part varies considerably, for the 
higher land is bleak while the valleys are warm and 
comparatively luxuriant. The two rivers of Central 
Italy are the Arno and the Tiber; on the former 
stands Florence, on the latter Rome, and the country 
they flank is volcanic. The Po is the only Ital. river 
that surpasses the Amo In size. S. of Rome is the 
Campagne, an open plain. 8. Italy is mostly 
broken up, particularly Calabria, but here there are no 
rivers of importance. The only important lakes in 
Italy are those in the N. The Like of Garda is the 
biggest, that of Maggiore is the longest (37 miles). 
Como has a depth of over 1300 ft. 

The Ital. climate varies greatly in different places 
and in different times of the year. Summer heat in 
the N. is as great as in the S. of Italy, but in winter it 
is as cold as N. Europe. Oranges and lemons grow on 
the coast of Calabria, but a few miles inland the 
climate more resembles that of England. The great 
scourge of the S. is malaria, and parts formerly in- 
habited are now dreary wastes. Malaria is, however, 
being reduced ; pellagra is prevalent. Earthquakes 
at intervals convulse the S. (especially Calabria and 
Sicily) ; Vesuvius and Etna are active volcanoes. 

HISTORY. 

Ancient Times. — Until the XIX. cent. Italy was 
never a political unity, but either a number of states 
and peoples or a member of a larger whole — the Roman 
Empii’o. The name Italy was applied by the Greeks to 
a district in the S., only Liter to the whole peninsula. 
Her early history is dark, but ethnology and archae- 
ology afford us some glimpse of her condition, and 
fairly reliable maps have been constructed showing her 
as she was — say, 600 B.o. The greater part of the 
peninsula was occupied then by the * Italic ’ branch of 
the Aryan (or at any rate Aryan-speaking peoples). 
These, however, can bo subdivided into the Latin on 
the one hand and the Oscan, Volscian, and Umbrian on 
the other. These last three are really Sabine (or, as 
some modem scholars prefer, Safine). Tliis is a 
linguistic olassifleation, but also ethnological. 

]^mo was a Latin community, though not the 
earliest town founded, according to tradition, which is 
probably correct, 'Ihe early history of Rome is much 
obsoured by myth, but it is probable that an originally 
pure population (the patricians) won the supremacy 
over a mingled ‘ plebeian ’ population. There was 
probably a &ibine element in early Rome. In the 
N.E. of Italy dwelt the Veneli ; they and the lanygiana 
in the S-E. were probably of Illyrian stock — gpealung an 
Aryan but hardly an Italic language. In weily there 
were Siculi and Sicani. one probably, the other pos- 
sibly, Italian ; Pheenioian traders had settled on the 
towns on the coast and there were the remnants of a 
strange people called the Elymi. Greek settlers, too, 
were a most in^rtant factor in primitive Italy from 
about the VUL cent. b.o. onwards, and part of the 
S. was called Mai^na Orrecia. A great part of N. Italy 
and one or two isolated districts farther N. were held 
by the Etruecans^ one of the most interesting peoples 
01 the ancient world, over whose linguistic and ethno- 
logical affinities there has been much dispute. It 
seems certain, however, that they were not Aryan. The 
remains of their language have never been properly 
deciphered. Their power reached its greatest c. 
600 B.o. and then declined. N. of the Etruscans and 
all over the valley of the Po were the Gauls, who 
swoops down to sack Romo, 390 b.o. E. of them, 
around what is now the Gulf of Genoa, dwelt the 
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LigurianSf again of people of disputed race— certainly 
different from the Etruscans. 

Thus Ancient Italy was made up of a number of 
diverse peoples who wore ultimately welded together 
under the sway of Rome. 'I’he stages of this process 
really belong to Rom. history (sco Rome). The 
influx of barbarian tribes on the collapse of the 
Empire brought a further infusion of diverse peoples, 
and this lack of homogeneity of race, together with 


geographical and political circumstances, was largely 
remponsiblo for the subsequent divisions. 

Under the Empire, Cisalpine Oaul (N. Italy S. of the 
Alps) was a province, hence Italy meant something 
smaller than it does for us. Tho reorganisation of the 
country was taken in hand by the Emperor Augustus. 

laddie Ages. — It is impossible to draw a sharp 
dividing’line at any one point between mediseval 
and modern times, for the change took place at 
different times in different places. But wo can fairly 
take 47fl a.d. as the starting-point of mediaeval 
history. Then the separate W. Roman Empire 


came to an end, and though tho Empire continued 
in the E. for nearly a thousand years, and even in 
tho W. recovered some of its territory in the next 
cent, under Justinian, in 476 Italy fell under tho rule 
of a barbarian and alien, and by foreigners she was ruled 
for many cent’s to come. Odoacer became king, but 
his reign did not last long, for in 488 Thcodoric, king 
of tho E. Goths, was ordered by the Emperor Zeno 
to subdue Italy. This ho .succeeded in doing by 498. 

Ho was in many ways 
a fine man, but an 
Arian, and this proved 
a hindrance to his 
power. Under Justi- 
nian Italy was invaded, 
and after a struggle of 
some years the G<^t hie 
kings came to an end in 
653i Another Germanic 
invasion soon followed, 
for in 508 tho Lombard^^ 
came down into tho 
valley of tho Po ; tlio 
Lombard king Albion 
made Pavia his capital. 
The pope, alarmed at 
this new power, called 
in the aid of the Frank. 
This is the first instance 
of a continued policy of 
disaster— tho tendency 
of Ttal. rulers to apply 
for foreign help against 
other powers in t he pen- 
insula. The immediate 
result of this was a firm 
filliance between tho 
Franks and tlio Papacy, 
rind tho ‘Donation of 
Pippin,’ tho founding 
of the temporal posses- 
sions of th(^ Papacy in 
75(3. Meanwhile much 
of 8. Italy continued to 
belong to the Bv/.antino 
Empire, nnd the liom- 
bard Dueliy of Bene- 
vento still survived. 

A new epoch begins 
in Ital. as in general 
European history with 
tho Frank kings and 
t he a s.sumption by them 
of the Imperial title. 
Displacing tho feeble 
Merovinvian dynasty in 
tho Vlll. cent., they 
started on a career of 
conquest which cul- 
minated in the corona- 
tion of Charles the 
Great as Emperor of 
the Romans by Popo 
Leo III. in 800. But 
tho exact powers of 
Pope and Em]:)eror wore 
not stated — a fact which 
I led to future difficulties, for at the time each wanted tl\o 
I helj) of the other. The new Emj)ire, however, soon fell 
to pieces, and it finally came to an end with tho inglorious 
reign of Charles the Fat in 888. Meanwhile Sicily was 
a prey to Arab conquerors, and the Byzantine Empire 
again got a firmer hold in Italy. The political and 
social disruption of tho decaying Karling had its 
parallel in tno terrible degradation of the Papacy in 
the X. cent. A brighter period began again with tho 
Saxon emperors when Otto the Great assumed the 
Imperial title at Romo in 962. There was still nomin- 
ally an Italian king, Bercngar, tho successor of the 
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Karling kings, but he was conquered by Otto, and Europe was undermined by the Prot. revolt, 
afterwardathere was no real kingship till the XIX. cent. Turkish aggression since the rail of Constantinoplo 
' Henceforth the control of the Holy Rom. emperors (1453) loomed in the backgrouniL The detailed 
over Italy was but slight, and the states which were to history during the XVI. cent, is very intricate, but 
play a prominent part till, only in our own day, Italy certain facts stand out. France ceased to meddle so 
became united, now took shape. City life, which was to much in the internal affairs of Italy, and the influence of 
besuohaprominent feature of Ital. life, began to develop, Spain became predominant. The N. was a cluster of 
and the lead was here taken by Milan. Meanwhile a new small states. Pope Paul III. (Alessandro Faraese) 
ecclesiastical movement comes into prominence under planted a dynasty in Parma. The Medici still ruled in 
the monk Hildebrand, who became pope under the Florence. Venice and Genoa were the only important 
title of Gregory VII. in 1073. He set himself a twofold republics. Savoy, under its duke, Emmanuel Phili- 
tAsk — (1) a moral reformation, particularly enforcing bert (1653-80), was in the ascendant. His family dated 
the celibacy of the clergy ; (2) taking away from from the XI. cent., and in his time Italy really became 
secular princes any control over the Church, partiou- an Itai power. Its capital was moved from Chamb^ry 
larly in the appointment to benefices. The result vras to Turin. Venice fell from her great position in the 
the so-called Investiture Controversy, which ended in XVII. cent.; mainly because of the opening up of new 
a nominal compromise, though the Church really came trade routes, and then for the time Italy became mvolved 
off victor. Hildebrand also strengthened the influence in the three great wars of the Spanish Succession, Polish 
of the cardinalate in papal elections. Succession, and Austrian Succession. After the first. 

The XI. cent, saw also the advent of the Norman which was brought to an end by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
power in S. It«.ly and Sicily, where Greek, Lombard, 1713, Victor Amadeus of Savoy became king of Sicily, 
and Saracen still contended for power. The Normans which country was afterwards exchanged for Sardinia, 
first landed in Apulia, 1017 ; William of Hauteville The second, finished 1738, settled the succession in 
became Count, 1029 ; the veara 1060-90 were spent Parma and Tuscany. After the third had been brought 
in the conquest of Sicily ; the title King of Sicily was to a close in 1748 by the Treaty of Aix-la~Cha/pelle, 
taken in 1130. Milan and Tuscany became Austrian property. Genoa 

From this time the communes in the N. became more handed Corsica over to France in 1755. The latter part 
and more important. Some memory of ancient liber- of the XVIII. cent, saw Italy slumbering under several 
ties still lingered in Rome, where Arnold of Brescia tried benign despotisms — in some provinces under des- 
to establish a republic, but without the permanent potisms not benign, particularly in Naples, 
success of republican institutions in the N. The N. A new era in ItaL history opened in 1796, when the 
cities provoked the opposition of the Emperor Fred- country was drawn into the vortex of Napoleonic 
erick 1, (Barbarossa), but in the long-run they main- activity. At that time considerable parts of the 
tainetl their position. Frederick II.’s dominions were country were held by Spain and Austria — by the former 
torn by the struggle between Empire and Papacy; and the Two Sicilies (a name frequently given to Naples and 
each Ital. city was rent by Guelph and Ghibelline fao- Sicily together) and Parma ; by the latter, Tuscany, 
tions, though the terms lost their original significance. Mantua, and Milan. In 1796 a Cispadane Republic 
Frederick II. was a * brilliant failure,’ and had he been was founded at Modena and supported by Bonaparte, 
able to rule in Italy alone it might have been well, and next year a Cisalpine or Transpadane Republic at 
The XIV. cent, was the culmination of the Middle Milan. In 1798 the Venetian Republic, whose best 
Ages, and 1300 was the date of Dante’s vision. After- days had been long since over, was finally crushed and 
wards all is on the decline, and the ‘ Babylonish Cap- her territory divided between Austria and France. Fr. 
tivity ’ of the Papacy at Avignon marked a lowering troops took Rome (1798) and next year a Parthenopean 
of papal prestige. The popes were largely, though Repwlie was founded at Venice. Then followed tho 
uot entirely, under the influence of the Fr. kings. By invasion of Italy by the allied Austrian and Russian 
the XV. cent, the great Ital. states, which were to last armies. In 1801, by the Treaty of Luneville, Austria re- 
to tho middle of the XIX. cent., were fairly marked out. cognised the Ligurian and Cisalpine Republics so long as 
Milan was under the family of the Visconti, who were they were not under France. Meanwhile Napoleon had 
succeeded by the Sforza. In Florence the Albizzi came practical control over most of Italy and was determined 
into power in a reaction against commercial domination; to maintain it. In 1803 he was elected Pres, of the 
they were succeeded by the Medici. Venice had lived her Cisalpine Republic, and next year his bro., J oseph Bona- 
life apart from the rest of Italy, more in touch with the parte, took the title of king of Italy. In 1S05 ho an- 
East than with tho West. The Venetian constitution nexed the Ligurian Republic, whereupon Britain, 
is one of the most remarkable in history (see Venice); Austria, and Russia combined against France; but 
tho power gradually passed from the hands of the doge after Napoleon’s victory of Austerlitz, Austria gave up 
to the oligarchy, particularly the ‘Council of Ten.’ to France her share of Venetia and some of the Austrian 
After the fall of Constantinople in 1463, Venice had to lands along the Adriatic. Still many reforms were 
throw in her lot with the Western powers. carried out by the Fr. rulers of Italy, particularly in 

Tho Papacy, after the return from Avignon, became the judicial sphere. Joseph Bonaparte exchanged his 
Ital, princes’ putting secular power and the * New' Ital. kingdom for Spain in 1808, and Murat ^s created 
Lcaniiug ’ of the Renaissance before spiritual aflairs. king of Naples, Meanwhile, Napoleon quarrelled with 
The kingdom of the Two Sicilios was fought for by the Pope and annexed the Papal States and took the 
houses of Aragon and Anjou. Pope away, annexing Rome in 1810. 

Tho Italy of the XV. cent, is displayed in the work of The Papal States were now under the direct govern- 
Machiavelli, with its cleverness, brilliance, and political ment of Napoleon, and many salutary reforms were 
intrigue ; there was a revival of learning and artistic introduced, but trade was practically limited to France, 
splendour, but the general tone alike of private morals and tho number of men required for the Napoleonic 
and of politics was bad. armies was rather a strain. Napoleon’s power in Italy 

But the Italy of the Middle Ages had produced one declined after the disaster of the Russ, campaign, 
of the sweetest characters known to history in St. Austrian forces captured Milan in 1814, and by the 
Francis, and -the glories of Italian art had never been Treaty of Paris, 1814, the statue quo before the Revolu- 
surpass^. But the moral collapse of the Renaissance tion was restored. Sardinia got back Savoy and Nice 
would not have been so bad had Italians possessed and annexed Genoa ; Austria got back her N. Ital and 
something of the sturdier conception of national unity. Danubian lands. The restoration of the old regime 
Modem History.— At the end of the XV. cent., was received with bitter feeling, particularly in Naples, 
therefore, Italy was divided against itself and at where tho Bourbon government, with its cruelty, 
the mercy of rival foreign conquerors. The Papacy bigotry, and incompetence was deservedly detested, 
had shared in the splendour and worldliness of The period from 1816 to 1870 is often called the 
the olassioal Renaissanoe, and then its prestige in Risorgi merUo, that is, ‘ Beau akening.’ Austrian 
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influenoa was predominant, repression provoked in- In 1898 there were riots and social disturbances 
evitable reaction of feeling, and revolutionary aocioties more or less all over Italy, particularly in Milan> 
grew apace. followed by military trials and far too rigorous re- 

There was a revolution, for a time successful and pression. At length there was an amnes^, but many 
then checked, in Naples in 1820, and another outburst were exempted from it. In 1000 King Humbert was 
in several parts of Italy in 1830. The famous Ital. murdered, and his son, Victor Emmanuel III., came to 
patriot, Mazzini, wrote in 1831 to Charles Albert of the throne. There were several strikes, partly caused 
Sardinia, asking him to renovate Society, and there by the more sympathetic attitude of the government 
were various schemes, some moderate, some extreme, to the Labour movement. In 1903 Leo XIII., who had 
afoot. 1846 saw the death of Pope Gregory XVI. and done much to raise the prestige of the Papacy in the 
the election of Pius IX., a well-meaning man of some world, died, and Giuseppe Sarto, the Patriarch of Venice, 
liberal sympathies, but neither a clear thinker nor a was elected under the title of Pius X. In 1904 there 
good statesman. He carried through some reforms, but was a general strike, and the feeling of the middle 
things soon got beyond his control 1848 was a time of classes was roused against the proletariat. The 
revoTotionaiy amtation all over Europe. In March taking over of the railways by the government in 1905 
there were distu^anoes in Lombardy, and there was an caused a general upset of the traffic. The XX. cent. 
Ital alliance against Austna — a war which the Pope, has seen some new forces emerge in Ital life. Large 
much to his distress, was obliged to sanction. In August numbers of the Catholic laity t^e a moderately Con- 
thore was a truce between Austria and Piedmont, in servative line, while, on the other hand. Socialism is a 
which the former relinquished Lombardy and Venetia. strong and rising force. The pressure of taxation, par- 
There were commotions in Rome. The Pope*s ticularly local, is very great, nence, on economic lines, 
authority was defied and a republic was proclaimed. Ital. statesmen will have to go carefully. 

Ferdinand II., the King of Naples, was deposed, but Italy’s foreign policy has largely been concerned with 
restored. War broke out again net ween Piedmont and Africa. From 1884 the government had relations with 
Austria, and the former was defeated at Novara. AWssinia ; in 1895 war broke out and the Ital army 
Garibaldi took Rome, but was then obliged to fiee from sunered the overwhelming disaster of Adowa in 1896. 
the country. Austria won back Venice and again Meanwhile, trouble had for some time been brewing 
things became as they were before. For ten years in the Balkans, and in September 1911 war, for which 
Austria carried out a policy of vigorous repression in Italy was really responsible, broke out between her 
Lombardy and Venetia. The groat reforming states- and Turkey, as a result of a dispute over Tripoli On 
man in Piedmont was now Cavour, but he had to bide Oct. 18, 1912, the Ptac€ of Lausanne ended the war in 
his time. At last Austria took to milder measures, but favour of Italy, which secured Tripoli and Cyrenaica. 
in Rome the government remained quite reactionary. In 1913 the Tnple Alliance with Germany and Austria 
A * Societale Nazionale * was formed which looked to was renewed. 

Victor Emmanuel of Piedmont to become the leader S^onds, Age of the Despots (1888) ; Burckhardt, 
of a free and united Italy, though to unite N. Italy Cimlisation of (he Renaissance in Italy (Eng. trans.; 
was the first step. Victor Emmanuel won the support 1890) ; Bolton King, History of Ital. Unity (1899) ; 
of the Emperor Napoleon III., and war was declared Stillmann, The Union of Italy (1898) ; Hodgkin, Italy 
by France and Piedmont against Austria in 1850. and Her Invaders (1896-99) ; Comer, History of Italy; 

But after a time Napoleon backed out and made an Hunt, History of Italy ; Orsi, Modern Italy (* Story of 
agreement with Austria by which Lombardy should be the Nations ’ Series), 
given to Piedmont and Venetia retained by Austria. 

Tusoaiw was annexed by Piedmont and the Grand Duke ITALIAN LANGUAGE; 

fled. In 1861 Cavour died, and Piedmont was deprived Italian is one of the Romance Languages {q. v. ), and 

of her greatest statesman at a most critical time. But is the one which most closely resembles their common 
the new kingdom of Italy was really founded. In source, Latin. Barbarian invasions of Italy were of 
1864 an agreement was arrived at between Italy and a less permanent character than in France or Spain, 
France, by which Fr. troops were to be taken away from and Roman culture had a firmer grip of the population. 
Rome, and Italy not to move against it within six months. There is hardly a leading language to-day with so 
In 1865 the capital was removed to Florence. An many dialects as Italian ; this is duo partly to the 
alliance was made between Italy and Prussia against lack of political unity of the country until lately, 
Austria in 1866,' which was followed by war. Austria partly to the fact that certain districts were more 
was defeated and Venetia annexed by Italy. The open to foreign influences than others. The difler- 
year 1870 was marked by the meeting of the Vatican enoes, however, are seldom of a deep nature, and 
Council in Rome, when the doctrine of Papal Infalli- are more a matter of pronunciation. Calx gives the 
bility was formulated. In July Italy went to war distribution of the leading dialects as follows: (1) 
with the Papal States, and in September Rome was Venetian, the most unorthoaox of all, spoken in South 
entered. On October 2, Rome was united to Italy by Tyrol and on the Austrian Adriatic coast. It is 
popular vote. A law was passed defining the position coloured with German, Romansch, and Dalmatian, 
of the Vatjean under the new regime (see above). The (2) Gallic Italian, influenced mainly by French. It in 
relations of Vatican and Quirinal have gradually be- its turn comprises several local dialects, viz. Bolognese, 
come friendlier despite a certain amount of official Lombard, Piedmontese. (3) Pure Italian, rooken where 
friction. Meanwhile, the country was in a state of Roman influence was strongest, in the old Papal States, 
financial exhaustion, and all the energies of the State in Tuscoiw, Umbria, Campania, Apulia, and Abruzzl 
were required to get the kingdom in a happier condition. ( 4 ) Ibero Ualiaii, including a group of dialects strongly 
On Jan. 9, Victor Emmanuel died, to the great grief of influenced by Spanish or the now dead Sardinian, e.g. 
hie was succeeded by his son, Humbert, and Corsican, ligunan, Genoese, Calabrian, and Sicilian, 

on the 28th, Pope Pius IX., who had sent his benediction The political unity of Italy and the standardisa- 

to the dying king, likewise passed away. In 1882 Gari- tion of elementary education are having their inevit- 
baldi, to whom the union of Italy owed so much, died, able effect in levelling down these local differences, and 
In 1887 Crispi came into power, but fell in 1891; when, the probability is that the next 60 years will see the 
after a short coalition government, Giolitti came in disappearance of many of these dialects as languages 
with a liberal programme, but in defence of monarohioal spoken by any bat the very poor, and the formation 
principles. A scandal, however, occurred when it was of a uniform Italian language-standard, probably 
discoyer^ that several members of the government bad holding the balance between pure and Gallic Italian, 
had suspicious dealings with the Banca Romana. Crispi See l)*Asooli*s Archivio OloUologico. 
returned to power, but in 1896 came the terrible defeat 

of Adowa in Abyssinia, and a wave of popular fury ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

drove the government from office. Theebief characteristic of early Ital. lit. is its contempt 
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for tho vernacular and its leaning towards Lat., and 
not until XIII. cent, is there a serviceable vernacular. 

PoBTRY. — In XI. cent. Troubadours invaded Italy* 
and in XIII. cent, the Sicilian-Proven 9 al school* headed 
by Emperor Frederick 11. of Hohenstaufen, produced 
lyrics imitating the* by that time* decadent I^ven^al 
hrica The Umbrian school of St. Francis of Assisi and 
Jacopone da Todi wrote religious lyrics; and the Tuscan 
poets, Cavalcanti, Pistoia, and Dante* wrote lyrics in 
almort pure Italian. The poetry of the Troubadours by 
its beauty and perfect versiiication encouraged men to 
make the vernacular a beautiful literarv language, but 
the Provencal subject-matter gave to Italy a stilted, con- 
ceited, conventional stylo. What the vulgar lit. wantod 
was ideas. Dante saw the possibilities of Italian, and 
his De Vulgari fCloqueniia is a vindication of the ver- 
nacular ; ho eschewed the empty rhetoric of Proven 9 al 
lyrics, and wrote lyrics full of thought and passion. 
With his Divine Comedy he reached the highest Ital. 
poetry of all time. Petrarch* his contemporary. 
Drought the sonnet to excellence. Both pools had 
imitators, mostly of inferior type. 

In XV. cent, the cultureti classes contemned tho 
vernacular, but the Medici rulers of Florence, Cosimo, 
and Lorenzo de* Medici, encouraged a return to tho 
vulgar tongue. Tho Romantic epic introduced by 
Pulci was elaborated by Boiardo and perfected by 
Ariosto ( 9 .U.), and Lorenzo de’ Modici, Pulci, and San- 
nazaro wrote pastoral poetry. All are Renaissance 
poets, but Ariosto is the greatest of all. In XVI. cent. 
Trissino adopted the classical manner in hist, epic, but 
his imitators returned to the Romantic epic with its 
pseudo-classicism. Bemi headed a group of humorous 
satirical poets which included Grazzini. Italy, tom 
by invaders in XVI. cent., brought forth a decadent 
lit. — the lit. of tho Secentismo Period, Tasso alone 
stands out as a great poet with his Jerusalem Delivered. 
Marini’s epic Adone (1623) shows the bombastic, arti- 
ficial style of the period. In 1690 the ‘ Academy of 
Arcadia ’ strove to combat * Marinism * by seeking 
simplicity. About 1760 the Ital. Romantic move- 
ment began, with Manzoni as loader, and in Leopardi, 
the greatest Ital. lyric poet since Dante, found its 
hipest expression. 

revolt against romantioism was led by Carducci 
(1836-1907) and his pupil Pasooli. D’Annunzio (b. 
1864) is a writer of lyrics of great originality of form ; 
he combines classicism and romanticism and adds XX. 
cent, realism. 


Drama. — The first sign of drama is found in the 
lauda^ a religious song witli dialogue used by Todi, 
The first secular drama is Sannazaro’s pastoral poem 
Arcadia. In XVI. cent. Ariosto and Maohiavelli wrote 
comedies in the classical manner of Plautus and Terence. 
Tasso, in Aminta^ brought pastoral drama to perfec- 
tion, and he was rivalled by Guarini in Pastor Fido, 
Arotino (1492-1636) shows in his comedies the corrup- 
tion of an age that produced MachiavoUi, and in his 
tragedy Orazia tho Renaissance sense of beauty, Tris- 
sino in his tragedy Sofonisha (1516) and Giraldi imitated 
Senecan drama. At the end of XVI. cent, the pastoral 
drama developed into opera (cf. Rinuccini’s Da/ne), and 
in XVII. cent, the melodrama of Metastasio is sot to 
music. In early XVIII. cent. Fr. drama and that of 
Shakespeare was imitated by Martelli and ContL 
Goldoni, (1707-93) raised comedy above tho level of 
the eomm^ia dtlV arte with its conventional clowns. 
The great tragedian, Alfieri (1749-1803), wrote twenty- 
two tragedies, the greatest of ItaL lit. The romanticist 
Manzoni in tragedy followed Shakespeare, and Giam- 
battista Niccolini also wrote romantic drama. In 
XIX, cent, realism came into drama* of. Rovetta and 
Giaoosa, Testo* Martini* D’Annunzio. 

Prosb. — ItaL prose began about mid. XIII. cent, 
^th Quittone d^Arezzo’s epistles* and at the ^me 
time short stories* sermons, and chronicles were written 
in the vernaonlar. No prose of importance appeared 
before l^oaooio’s Decamerone, a oolleotion of tales. This 
great work inspired men like Guaidini to writ^ prose 


tales. After the Benaissanoe there is no prose 
till MachiavoUi wrote II Principe^ and Guicciardini 
his famous histories. BlandeUo and Grazzini in their 
tales show the blending of classicism and vemaoularism. 
In XVL and XVII. cent’s, when * Marinism * it ob- 
sessing poetry, prose becomes tainted, and writers of 
history uke Rosa and Menzini oontinuaUy oritioiso the 
evils. 

Liforary criticism flourished under men like Zeno 
and Mazzuchelli, and Manzoni wrote hist, novels which 
influenced Grossi and D’AzegUo. In XIX. cent. Verg^ 
is the first realist in prose fiction ; Foggazaro is realistic 
and romantic, while D’Annunzio is acknowledged as a 
master of the novel 

Garnett* Short History of Ital, Lit, (1898) ; Symonds, 

lied. Lit 

Constitution. — ^The Government of Italjr is a con- 
stitutional monarchy, the legislation bemg shared 
by monarch with the two houses. The Chamber of 
Deputies contains 608 members, elected for five years ; 
eleotors must be over 21, and those eligible for election 
over 30. The Senate contains 390 members, nominated 
for life by the king ; it includes a prince of the Blood 
Royal, and tho rest are chosen for eminence in politics 
or other walks of life. 

The oflicial relations with the Vatican are of con- 
siderable importance. When the temporal monarchy 
of the Papacy was abolished in 1870 tne Vatican and 
Lateran Palaces, St. Peter’s and the Papal Villa at 
Gandolfo, were left in the absolute possession of the 
Pope, and outside Ital. territory. The Pope is given 
sovereign honours, and the diplomatic corps of the 
Vatican enjoys the same privileges as that of the 
Quirinal. A certain sum is granted every year to the 
Pope. The only other state within a state in Italy 
is the Republic of San Marino. 

Finance. — The financial condition of Italy can 
hardly be caUod satisfactory, as no country in Europe 
is oppressed with such a burden of taxation, many 
of tne common necessaries of life being subject to 
taxation. There are duties on almost aU imports, and 
monopolies on tobacco and salt. 

Thus the revenue is in excess of the expenditure, 
but the adjustment and lightening of the Durden of 
taxation is one of the great needs of Italy to-day. 
In 1910-11 the former was £94,635,641, the latter 
£93,231,540 ; tho National Debt was £539,764,404. 
Of the total imports, £131,081,666, rather less than 
ono-sixth (£19,052,000), and . of the exports of 
i^5,123,750, £8,416,000 were from and to the United 
Kingdom. 

Defence. — Army. — The Ital. array is recruited by 
conscription, but many are dismissed as physically unfit ; 
some, whose families are dependent on thorn, are ex- 
empted, w hilo others again are chosen by lot to serve for 
a shorter time. The fuU training begins at 19 and lasts 19 
years, and comprises 2 years with the colours,, 6 in the 
permanent army, 4 with the mobile militia, and 7 with the 
territorial militia; for those exempted by lot 2 to 6 
months of military instruction at a time over several 
years. 'I'hoBe exempt for family reasons undergo 30 days* 
training a year for 17 years. In war time they can be 
called on as a last reserve. For those of better educa- 
tion, who undergo an examination and pay a sum, 1 year 
with tho colours suffices. Various reforms have been 
carried out since 1907, and it is estimated that the 
active army should reach 1,0(X),000 in 1916. 

Navy. — The Ital. navy has very much increased 
in the last forty years, for while the expenditure on it 
was then under one million it now exceeds five. In 
1912 Italy had 290 ships. 

Oversea Possessions. — Politically the Italian King- 
dom includes Sicily and Sardinia (Corsica belongs to 
France), tho colony of Eritrea, with a population of i^ut 
300,000, and also part of Somaliland and the town of 
Tientsin in China. In Sept. 1911 Italy invaded Tripoli* 
and by Peace of Lausanne, Got. 1912* secured Tripoli and 
C^naica from Turkey. 

Resources and Xaduatries. — The State owns about 
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three-fourths of the 11,000 railes of railway, the poet- 
office, and telephones. 

Minerals are plentiful, sulphur ore working employs 
more labourers than any other mineral ; load and 
xinc are important; coal, iron, mercury, antimony, 
gold, silver, manganese, and copper are found. 
Carrara and Maesa produce marble. 

Chief crops of N. Italy are maize and rice; of S. 
Italy, olives, oranges, lemons, chestnuts, almonds ; flax 
and hemp are grown, and tobacco is under State control. 
Cheese of Gorgonzola is famous. Manufactures are 
silk and cotton in N., woollens, furniture, glass (at 
V^enioe), porcelain, beetroot sugar, olive oil, paper. 

Coral- and tunny- fishing employ over 26,(XX) fisher- 
men. 

The exports in order of value are raw silk, cotton, 
manufactured silk, olive oil, wines, cheese, dried 
fruits, hemp, liides, eggs, acid fruits, sulphur, flour, 
wheat pulp, etc. 

Education. — Education is under State control, and 
the cost is borne partly by local authorities, partly by 
the State itself. The proportion of the population 
which remains illiterate is steadily decreasmg. In 
1871 it was 73 %, now it is only 61 %. Illiteracy is 
greatest in the S. provinces. 

Libraries. — Italy is very rich in libraries, particu- 
larly those containing rarities. The Vatican Library 
is one of the most valuable in the world, and is par- 
ticularly strong in Biblical and other MSS. The archives 
of the Vatican were thrown open for research by Leo 
XIIL 

Religion. — The religion of Italy is Rom. Catholic, 
less than 3 % of the total population of the country 
belonging to other religions ; there are altogether 
about 65,()()0 Protestants. There are a few members 
of the Greek rite of the Roman Church, and some of 
the Greek Orthodox CJhurch, and about 40,000 Jews. 

Population. — ^The population of Italy at the census 
of 1911 numbered 34,686,683. The chief cities are 
Naples, with 723,208; Milan, 699,266; Rome, 538,634; 
Turin, 427,733; Palermo, 341,456; Genoa, 272,077; 
Florence, 232,860 ; Catania, 211,699 ; Bologna, 172,639 ; 
Venice, 160,727. Of recent years there has been a 
considerable increase in emigration. In 1910, 402,779 
persons emigrated beyond the seas (mostly to America, 
North and South), and 248,896 to neighbouring 
lands. 

ITASCA LAKE, see Mississippi. 

ITCH, see Scabies. 

ITHACA.— (1) (38® 25' N., 20® 40' E.) small island, 
Ionian Isles; celebrated as the traditional home of 
Ulysses ; area, c. 43 sq. miles ; surface mountainous ; 
principal town, Vathy ; produces currants, sponges, 
olive oil, wine. Pop. c. 13,000. (2) (42° 46' N., 73® 
34' W.) town, on Cayuga Lake, New York, U.S.A. ; 
seat of Cornell Univ. Pop. (1910) 14,802. 

ITO,. HIROBUMI, PRINCE (1841-1909), Jap. 
statesman; studied educational and military systems, 
as well as constitutional forms of government, in 
Europe and America; on returning to Japan took 
loading part in political revolution ; drew up con- 
stitution, and negotiated alliance with Britain ; 
assassinated in Korea. 

ITRI (41® 16' N., 13® 33' E.), town, Italy. Pop. 
6800. 

ITURBIDE, AUGUSTINE DE (1783-1824), Mexi- 
can emperor for less than one year ; originally adhered 
to Spam, later adopted national cause ; emperor, 
1822 ; forced to abdicate, 1823 ; outlawed ; on re- 
turning, executed. 

ITZEHOE (63® 66' N., 9® 31' E.), town, Sehleswig- 
Holstein, Prussia ; trading centre. Pop. (1910) 

16,648. 

lUKA (34® 60' N., 88® 12' W.), town, Mississippi, 
U.S.A. ; site of indecisive battle in Civil War, 1862. 

IVAN, or John, name of several Russian rulers : 
Ivan L,Grand*Duke of Vladimir (succ., 1328); acquired 
Tver and other dominions ; took title Grand- Duke 
of Moscow. Ivan IIL, the Great (1440-15()6), Grand- 


Duke of Muscovy, began to reign, 1462 ; abolished 
Tatar rule and brought provinces and principalities of 
Muscovy under central government; patron of art and 
learning. Ivan IV. (1630-84), Ivan the Terrible, was first 
to assume title of Tsar ; he suoo. in 1 533, and did a groat 
deal in developing art and commerce in the country, 
besides extending his dominions and introducing many 
reforms. He annexed Kazan and Astrakhan, and 
later Siberia, but failed in his attempts to acquire 
Livonia. In his later years the cruelty of his rule 
made his name a byword ; at Novgorod in 1570 he 
is said to have put to death about 60,000 people for 
alleged treason in six weeks. In 1580 he killed his 
8. Ivan in a fit of rage, and passed the rest of his 
life in sorrow for the deed. Ivan V., Tsar of Russia 
(1666-96), was of weak mind, and the conduct of 
affairs devolved upon his bro. Peter. Ivan VI. (1740- 
64) succ. his great-aunt, the Empress Anne, in 1740; 
deposed, 1742; imprisoned twelve years, and then put 
to death. 

IVANGOROD (51® 37' N., 21® 59' E.), fortified 
town, Russian Poland. 

IVANOVO-VOZNESENSK (67® 2' N., 41® 1' E.), 
town, Vladimir, Russia ; great cotton manufactures. 
Pop. 68,640. 

IVIZA, IvigA, Ibiza (39® N., 1® 25' E.), one of 
Balearic Isles, Mediterranean ; area, c. 229 sq. miles ; 
salt, lead, fruit, cereals. Pop. (1900) c. 23,600. Chief 
town, IviZA (38® 64' N., 1® 26' E.), is episcopal see ; 
fortified. Pop. 6500. 

IVORY, material found especially in form of tusks 
in elephants, boars, etc. ; developed from vascular 
pulp in ooncentrio layers forming a compact mass, the 
pores of which are filled with a gelatinous substance. 
It is a variety of dentine. 

I. has been used from earliest times as an article of 
commerce. The chief source is from male African ele- 
phants, while boars, hippopotami, and walruses {qq.v.) 
produce a smaller quantity. 

Elephant i. is easily workable and takes a high 
polish ; it is therefore in demand both for useful and 
ornamental articles, snob as knife handles, piano keys, 
billiard balls, and carved work. London, Antwer[>, 
and Hamburg are the chief markets. 

Mammoth ivory has been found in Siberia and N. 
Europe, but only about half is sufficiently well pre- 
served to bo used. 

Substitutes for i. include celluloid and corozo nuts 
(‘ vegetable ivory ’). 

IVORY COAST, O^TE d’Ivoire (5® N., 6® E.), Fr. 

I colony, N. coast of Gulf of Guinea, between Liberia 
and Gold Coast ; part of Fr. West Africa. Area 
is c. 130,000 sq. miles. Surface rises from low 
coastal region to mountainous Kong territory in 
N.E. ; much of interior densely forested. Among 
largest towns are Grand Bassam, Bingervillo (capit;\l), 
Abijean, Assinie. Maize, coffee, rubber, fruit, gold, 
mahogany are among products. Fr. trading ports were 
founded here in XVIII. and XIX. cent’s ; French ac- 
quired concessions on coast in 1843, and have actively 
occupied district since 1883. Pop. (1910) 1,132,812. 

IVORY, SIR JAMES (1766-1842), Scot, mathe- 
matician ; b. Dundee ; contributed many papers to 
Philosophical Transactions, one of which contained his 
theorem relating to attraction of a homogeneous 
ellipsoid. 

IVREA (45® 28' N., 7® 62' E.), town, Italy ; seat 
of bishopric; X. -cent, cathedral. Pop. 12,00(5. 

IVRY-8UR-SEINE (48® 49' N., 2^ 20' E.), town, 
Seine, France; glass, steel, chemicals. Pop. (1911) 
38,307. 

IVY {Hedera helix), an evergreen, climbing, by 
means of an extensively developed system of ad- 
ventitious rootlets, upon trees, walls, and similar 
places. The leaves are dimorphic; being five lobed on 
the climbing shoots and lanceolate on the free, flowering 
shoots. The flowers are inoonspiouous, but appear 
in the autumn^ and hence are eagerly visited by insects. 
The fruit is a berry. When regularly pruned i. forms 
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an excollent protection of walls ajrainst ram, and is 
commonly crown for this reason as well as for its orna- 
mental qualities. I. was held sacred to Osiris by the 
Egyptians, and to Bacchus by the Greeks. 

IXION (classical myth.), king of the Lapithae, 
Thessaly ; chained by Zeus to burning wheel for 
attempting to violate Hora. 

IXODES, see under Mitks. 

IXTACGIHUATL, IZTACOinUATL (c. 16* N., 98* 
32' W.), extinct voleano, Mexico. 


IZBARTA, Sparta (37* 44' N., 80* 22' E.), town, 
Asia Minor. Pop. c. 20,000. 

IZHEVSK (66* 62' N., 63* E.), town, Vyatka. 
Russia. Pop. 23,000. 

IZMAIL, Ismail (45* 22' N., 28* 50' E.), town, 
Bessarabia, S.W. Russia ; acquired by Russia, 1878. 
Pop. 44,290. 

IZU-NO-SHICHI-TO (c. 34* N., 139® 30' E.), 
seven islands of Izu, Japan, extending S. from Tokyo 
Bay. 
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T a modified 7; dates from 'XIV. cent.; conson* 
^ 9 antal sound when initial letter of word, often 
vocalic sound in middle or end. 

JABALPUR, see Jubbulporb. 

JABLONSKI, DANIEL ERNST (1660-1741), 
Ger. Moravian pastor ; tried with Leibnitz to unito all 
Prot. churches. 

JABORANDI, name applied to species of the genus 
PilocarpuSf natives of tropical America and the W. 
Indies. The foliage of P. pennatifolius yields the 
tinci. Jaborandi of pharmacy. The genus is included 
in the Rutaceoe, to which the orange also belongs. 

JAG A (42® 32' N., 0° 29' W.), fortified town, Spain : 
seat of bishopric ,* Gothic cathedral. Pop. (1900) 6000. 

JACINI, STEFANO (1827-91), ItaL author and 
politician. 

JACINTH, see Hyacinth. 

JACK, corrupt form of John, the commonest name 
in European countries, and hence used as a general 
name with a contemptuous signification, e.g. j.-of-all- 
trades, j.-ass, j.-an-apes; and of common implements, 
etc. — boot-]’., j. (knave in cards), and j.-a-lantem. 

JACK FRUIT, see Bread Fruit. 

JACKAL, member of Dog Family (q.v.). Common j. 
{Cants aureus) of S. Asia and N. Africa, e. 3 ft. long, has 
bushy tail and is brownish ; nocturnal, it hunts in 
packs ; feeds on offal, and is general scavenger ; howls 
Hideously. S. African varieties are black-backed j. (C» 
mcsomelaa) and striped j. (C. adustus). 

JACKDAW, see Crow Family. 

JACK-O’-LANTERN, see WlLL-o’-THB-Wiap. 

JACKSON.— (1) (42® 16' N., 84® 26' W.) city, 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; iron-founding. Pop. (1910)31,433. 
(2) (32® 17' N., 90® 9' W.) capital, Mississippi, U.S.A. ; 
large cotton trade. Pop. (1910) 21,262. (3) (35® 33' 
N., 88° 42' W.) city, Tennessee, U.S.A. ; seat of Baptist 
Univ.; cotton trade. Pop. (1910) 16,779. 

JACKSON, ANDREW (1767-1846), 7th pres, 
of U.S.A. ; b. at Waxhaw, N. Carolina ; helped to draw 
up constitution of Tennessee ; entered Congress, 1796 ; 
Senator, 1797 ; justice of Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
1798; in war with Britam, 1812, he commanded 
Tennessee militia and defeated Indians at Tohopeka, 
1813 ; later obtained a command in U.S. army, 
occupied Pensacola, and defeated British at New 
Orleans in 1814 ; app. governor of Florida, 1821, 
holding office only for a few months. He was elected 
Democratic Pres, of U.S., 1828 ; re-elected in 1832. 
During his administration the national debt was paid 
up in 1835; and the U.S. bank was destroyed by J.’s 
exercising his right of veto when the question of renew- 
ing its charter came up, and his removal of government 
deposits to other banks. — Colgar, Lift ana Times, 

JACKSON, FREDERICK GEORGE (1860- ), 

has explored in Siberia, Franz Josef Land, Australia. 

JACKSON, HELEN MARIA (1831-85), Amer. 
novelist, poet and commissioner to investigate state of 
Cal. Indians ; m. first Lieut. Hunt, whence pseudonym 
‘ H.H.* ; author of Ramona. 

JACKSON, THOMAS JONATHAN, ‘STONE- 
WALL Jackson* (1824-63), Amer. soldier; served in 
Mexican War ; taught military subjects at Lexinrton, 
1861-61 ; commanded Virginian army in Civil War ; 
defeated Federals at Cedar Mountain, Bull Run, 
Harper’s Ferry (1862) ; commanded right wing at 
Fredericksburg (1862); accidentally shot dead by 
his own men at Chancellors ville. J. resembled 
Cromwell in religious fervour and military genius, j 
JAft, by Henderson (1902). Mary Johnston’s novel, 
Tht I/mg RoUt gives on excellent picture of him. I 


JACKSON, WILLIAM (1730-1803), Eng. com- 
poser ; organist, Exeter Cathedral ; wrote operas, 
songs, and church music. 

JACKSONVILLE.— (1) (30° 19' N., 81® 61' W.) 
city, Florida, U.S.A. ; railway r mtro ; trades in 
lumber, fruit, cotton. Pop. (’. 10) 57,699. (2) 

(39® 41' N., 90® 6' W.) city, Illinois, U.S.A. ; has 
many educational and charitable institutions. Pop. 
(1910) 1.5,326. 

JACOB, or Israel, the patriarch of the Israelites ; 
8. of Isaac ; there are accounts of J. in Genesis. 

JACOB, BIBLIOPHILE, see Lacroix, Paul. 

JACOB OF EDESSA (b. c. 645 A.D.), Syriac bp^. ; 
was bp. of Edossa; at the monastery of Teloda ho 
revised the Peshitta version of the Old Testament by 
comparing it with Ok. texts — his groat work. 

JACOBA, Jacqueline (1401-36), Countess of 
Holland; Bavarian claims disputed by uncle, John of 
Bavaria ; defeated by Philip of Burgundy. 

JACOBABAD (28® 15' N., 68® 30' E.), town, Bom- 
bay, India. Pop. 11,000. 

JACOBI, FRIEDRICH HENRICH (1743-1819), 
(3er. philosopher ; pres. , Academy of Sciences, 
Munich. 

JACOBINS, members of a Fr. political club formed 
at tho outbreak of the Fr. Revolution, 1780 ; so called 
from Jacobin Convent in Paris, where they held 
mootings ; club had branches all over Franco, and 
became tho principal power in the country, being 
supremo during the ‘ Reign of Terror.’ Its members 
included Mirabeau, Marat, and other Revolutionary 
leaders; later on, Robespierre became pros., and under 
his influence the policy of tho club became more ex- 
treme ; his fall in 1794 led to its dissolution tho same 
year, and the meeting-place wns closed. 

JACOBITE CHURCH, name given to Syrian 
Monophy sites who refused to accept the Chalcedonian 
definitions; many have seceded to Rome and are 
called Syrian Uniats. 

JACOBITES, Brit, supporters of fallen royal house 
of Stewart ; with the death of Cardinal York in 1807 the 
male line ended. Tho present representative is Marie, 
wife of Prince Louis of Bavaria ; slio is now considered 
lawful queen (Mary III. and IV.) by J^rit. ‘ legitimists.’ 

JACOBS CAVERN (36® 36' N., 94® 23' W.), cave, 
Missouri, U.S.A., where human and animal remains and 
flint and bone implements were discovered by Mr. 
Jacobs, 1903. 

JACOTOT, JEAN JOSEPH (1770-1840), Fr. 
educationist; prof, successively of Humanity, Math’s, 
French ; invented * Universal method,* which recog- 
nised mental equality of aU men. 

JACQUERIE, see France (History). 

JADE, groenish, hard stone, a native silicate of 
calcium and magnesium ; generally found in veins in 
schists and gneisses. Owing to tho veins having multi- 
tudinous Assures, large pieces are rare. Varieties aro 
jadito and nephrite. J. is found in Persia, Turkey, 
Corsica, China, Siberia, and South ‘Sea Islands, while in 
New Zealand it is known as ‘ greenstone,’ in China as 
* yn-stone,* where it is elaborately carved for orna- 
mental purposes. J. ornaments have been found in 
lake dwellii^s in Switzerland. 

j JADE, Jahdb (c. 63® 27' N., 8® 12' E.), bay, 
Oldenburg, Germany. 

JAEN.— ( 1 ) (37® 61' N., 3® 30' W. ) S. province, Spain ; 
area, 6203 sq. miles ; drained by Guadalquivir ; cereals, 
wine, oil, lead. Pop. (1910) 532,368. (2) (37® 47' N., 
3® 60' W.) cathedral town, capital of above ; seat of 
bishopric. Pop. (1910) 29,164. 
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JAFARABAD (20* 62' N., 72* 20' B), town and 
state, Bombay, India. Pop. 13,000 ; of town, 6600. 

JAFFA, Bee Joppa. 

JAFFNA (9* 42' N., 80® E.), town, on idand J., 
Oeylon ; tobacco, palmyras. Pop. c. 35,000. 

JAGERNDORF (60® 6' N., 17® 44' E.), town, 
AuBtria. Pop. (1910) 16,681. 

JAGERSFONTEIN (29® 46' S., 26® 27' E.), town. 
Orange Free State, S. Africa; diamonds. Pop. (1911) 
9018. 

JAGUAR, see under Cat Family. 

JAHANABAD (28® 37' N., 79® 44' E.), town, Patna 
division. Bibar and Orissa, India. Pop. 8000. 

JAHANGIRPUR, see Janoipur. 

JAHN, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG (1778-1852), 
Ger. patriot; invented a system of raising the moral 
and physical standard of his country by means of 
gymnastics. He founded the first TurnpUUz and 
originated the corps of Liitzow. 

JAHRUM (28® 3' N., 63® 37' E.), town, Persia; dis* 
triot produces dates. Pop. c. 16,000. 

JAINA ARCHITECTURE, see Arohitecturb, 
Indian. 

JAINS, an Ind. soot, numbering over a million, an 
offshoot from Hinduism. They began about 600 B.o. 
in direct opposition to Buddhism, which dates from the 
same time. They believe that many earlier prophets, 
Jinas (whence their name), taught their system. The 
Jains are animists, i.e. they believe that everything has a 
soul, and the most rigid asceticism is a sign of piety. 
They are divided into two schools, called DigavMaras 
and Svetambaraa. The Digam baras generally go naked. 
There is an extensive lit,, much of it still unpub., dating 
from about 400 a.d., the earlier works being in Pra- 
krit, and from 1000 a.d. in Sanskrit. 

Biihler, Sect of the Jainaa, 

JAIPUR, Jbypoeb.--< 1) (27® N., 76® E.) native 
state, Rajputana, India; area, 16,579 sq. miles; 
hilly in N.W. and E. ; level in interior; produces salt. 
Pop. (1911) 2.036,647. (2) (26® 66' N.. 76® 62' E.) 
town, capital of above ; royal palace ; jewellery. Pop. 
(1911) 137,098. 

JAISALMER, Jby8ulmkris.--(1) (c. 27® N., 71® E.) 
native state, Rajputana, India ; area, 16,679 sq. miles. 
Pop. (1911) 2,636,647. (2) (26® 66' N., 70® 56' E.) forti- 
fied town, capital of above. Pop. 8000. 

JAJCE (44® 16' N., 17® 10' E.), ancient fortified 
town, Bosnia ; scene of hostilities between Turks and 
Hungarians, XV. -XVI. cent’s. Pop. c. 4600. 

JAJPUR, Jajpobb (20® 63' N., 86® 24' E.), town, 
Bihar and Orissa, India. Pop, c. 13,000. 

JAKOVA (43® 9' N., 27® 9' E.), town, Turkey-in- 
Europe. Pop. c. 12,000. 

JALALABAD, Jkllalabad (34® 27' N., 70® 28' E.), 
fortified town, Afghanistan ; held by Sir Robert Sale 
during five months’ siege (1841-42). Pop. c. 3600. 

JALALPUR (32® 38' N., 74® 10' E.), town, Punjab, 
India ; shawls. Pop. c, 12,000. 

JALANDHAR, see JULLDNDUB. 

JALAP, drug consisting of the dried tuberous roots 
of a plant, Ipomcea purga, of natural order Oonvolvul- 
ocecBf growing in Mexico ; has a slight ^ smoky odour, 
and a sweetish, nauseous taste, the chief constituent 
being the jalap reain ; the extract, the powder, and the 
tincture are the pharmaceutical preparations ; used 
medicinally as a purgative, especially in Bright’s disease 
and dropsy, as it gets rid of much fluid. 

JALAPA, Xalapa, Halapa (19® 30' N., 96® 64' W,), 
cathedral town, Mexico. Pop. (1910) 24,816. 

JALAUN.— (1) (c. 26® 4' N., 79® 26' E.) district. 
United Provinces, India ; area, 1479 sq. miles. Pop. 
410,000. (2) (26® 9' N., 79® 22' E.) town, capital 

of above. Fop. 9000. 

JALISCO, Xausoo, Guadalajara (20® 30' N., 
104® W.), state, Mexico; crossed by Rio Grande de 
Santiago ; volcanic district ; cereals, rubber, cotton, 
gold. Pop. (1910) 1,202,802. 

JALNA, Jaulna (19® 48' N., 76® 64' E. ), town, India. 
Pop. 22,000. 


JALPAIGURI, JULPI00BBS.--{1) (c, 26® 42' N., 89® 
E.) district, Bengal, Brit. India. Pop. c. 793,000. (2) 
(20® 33' N., 8^ 46' B.) town, capital of above. 
Pop. 10,000. 

JAMAICA (c. 18® 10' N., 77® 20' W.), largest and 
most important of Brit. W. Indian islands ; discovered 
by Columbus, 1494 ; annexed bv Spain, 1609 ; in 1666 
Eng. force commanded by Venables and Penn banished 
Spaniards and took possession of island, which subse- 
quently became great centre of slave trade. In 1 83 1-32 
j negro rising occurred, and in 1 834 slavery was abolished; 
consequent lack of labour caused min of many sugar- 
plantations. Negro insurrections later were supprewwd 
by Governor Eyre. In 1907 island suffered from 
severe earthquake. J. has area of 4207 sq. miles ; 
surface is mountainous, being crossed by Blue Mts., 
rising to 7423 ft., from E. to W. J. is drained by 
Black River and other streams. Best harbour is Port 
Royal; largest towns, Kingston (capital), Spanish 
Town. Climate generally is peasant and healthy. J. 
is administered by governor, aided by Privy and Legis- 
lative Councils. No established Church since 1870. 
Education is free, but not obligatory. Inhabitants 
include whites, negroes, Indians, Chinese, half-breeds. 
J. nroducos valuable timber, fmits, vegetables, sugar, 
conee, ginger, pimento, cocoa, cinchona ; cattle and 
horses raised. Railway mileage is c. 200. Pop. (1911) 
831,383. 

Ford and Cundall, Handbook of J. (annual). 

JAMAICA (40® 46' N., 73® 60' W.), village. Queens, 
New York City, U.S.A. $ formerly post-village, now 
absorbed. 

JAMAICA PEPPER, see Pimento. 

JAMES, name in New Testament of (1) J., son of 
Zebedee, bro. of Apostle St. John, and called with him. 
According to Acts 12*, Herod Agrippa slew him with the 
sword. (2) J. ‘ the less,’ s. of Alphaus, and one of the 
Apostles. (3) J., ’brother of the Lor^* traditionally 
author of Epistle of J., and first bp. of Jerusalem, 
certainly one of ‘pillars’ of Church. 

JAMES, THB Old Pretender (1688-1766), Prince 
of Wales, 8. of James 11. ; led unsuccessful expedition 
from France to Scotland, 1708 ; in rising of 1716 he 
landed at Peterhead, after the surrender of his sup- 
porters at Preston ; seeing his cause was hopeless, he 
returned to France ; m. Clementina Sobieski ; lived at 
Rome. 

JAMES I., THE Conqueror (1207-76), king of 
Aragon; suco., 1213; conquered Balearic I^es, 1232; 
took Valencia, 1238, and subdued surrounding district; 
established suzerainty over Catalonia, 1268 ; warred 
against Moors. 

JAMES I. (1394-1437), king of Scotland ; s. of 
Robert III. ; captured by English when on his way to 
France, 1406 ; succ. while captive in England, 1406 ; 
released, 1423 ; crowned, 1424 ; made Parliament 
efficient representative body ; corbed power of nobles ; 
warred against England, 1436 ; muMered at Perth, 
1437, reputed author of King* a Qtuiir, and Good Counsel 

JAMES II. (1430-60), king of Scotland ; s. of James 

l. ; suco., 1437 ; killed Douglas, 1462 ; killed at siege of 
Roxburgh Castle, 1460. 

JAMES III. (1461-88), king of Scotland; s. of James 
II. ; suoc., 1460 ; defeated by rebels at Sauohiebura ; 
treacherously murdered during flight. 

JAMES IV. (147^-1613), king of Scotland ; s. of 
James III. ; suco., 1488 ; m. Margaret, d. of Henry VII. 
of England ; as ally of France he led an armv against 
England, and was defeated and slain at Flod^on. 

JAMES V. (1512-42), king of Scotland; s. of 
James IV. ; suco., 1613 ; roduc^ the Borders to order ; 
mu Mary of Guise ; was defeated by English at Solway 
Moss, 1542 ; d. at Falkland. 

JAMES I. (1666-1626), king of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; s. of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Damley ; pro- 
claimed James VI. of Scotland, 1567 ; under regents 
till 1581; captured in raid of Ruthven ( 7 . 9 .), 1682; 

m. Anne of Denmark ; curbed power of nobles in Scot- 
land. James suooeeded Elicabeth on Eng. throne* 1603 ; 
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two years later occurred Gunpowder Plot {q.v.), J. had 
an obstinate belief in divine right of kings, and in duty 
of passive obedience on part of subjects ; his reign was 
marked by constant struggle with Parliament, which 
in the following reign led to Great Rebellion. He had 
great learning, and was much influenced by favourites. 
See England, Scotland : History, 

Henderson, James L and VI, 

JAMES II. (1633-1701), king of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; second s. of Charles I. ; distinguished himself 
in Fr. and Span, service, and in Dutch Wars ; professed 
Rom. Catholicism, 1672; succeeded bro.; Charles 11., 
1685 ; put down insurrections of Monmouth and 
Argyll, 1686 ; persecuted Covenanters in Scotland ; 
issued Declaration of Indulgence, 1687 ; escaped to 
France on landing of William of Orange ; defeated at 
the Boyne, 1690 ; subsequently lived in France. 

Fea, James II, and his Wives. 

JAMES, EPISTLE OF, a short book of New 
Testament traditionally assigned to James, first bp. of 
Jerusalem, and brother of the Lord. Though the 
argument is not very connected, there is distinct style 
and language throughout, which seem to indicate one 
author, though some think there has been a redactor. 
If work of J., it was probably written about 60 a.d. 
Despite its Jewish colouring, it has little of what 
would be expected of a Christian wnting of so early a 
date, and is more akin to the writings of the early 
II. cent., at which period many critics put it. It is 
probably based on teaching of Jesus, Jewish wisdom, 
and Gk. philosophy ; not mentioned by name before 
Origen. 

Mayor, Epistle of St, James. 

JAMES, GEORGE PAYNE RAINSFORD 

(1799-1860), Brit, novelist; known chiefly by his hist, 
romances. Thackeray made a notable parody of his 
two horsemen in his ‘Barbazure.* 

JAMES, HENRY (1843- ), Amer. novelist; 

novels usually depict Americans in Europe ; excellent 
psychologist ; literary critic too. 

JAMES, JOHN ANGELL (1785-1859), Eng. Con- 
gregationalist theologian and popular preacher. 

JAMES OF HEREFORD, HbnbY JameS, IST 
Baron (1828-1911), Eng. lawyer ; solicitor-gen., 1873 ; 
attorney-gen., 1873, and again, 1880-86 ; carried 
Corrupt Practices Bill, 1883 ; disagreed with Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule policy, and, in 1886, became Liberal 
Unionist M.P. for Bury ; Chancellor of Duchy of Lan- 
caster in Unionist government, 1895-1902, 

JAMES, WILLIAM (1842-1910), Amer. philosopher 
and psychologist ; prof, at Harvard ; known specially 
as exponent of 'Pragmatism'; author of Varieties of 
Religious Experierice, etc. 

JAMESON, ANNA BROWNELL (1794-1860), 
Brit, authoress and art critic ; b. Dublin ; wrote 
Memoirs of Female Sovereigns (1831), and well-known 
Characteristics of Shakespeare's Woynen (1832). Five 
volumes represent her work as an art -critic. 

JAMESON, SIR LEANDER STARR (1853- ), 

S. African statesman ; b. Edinburgh ; entered medical 
profession ; wont to South Africa, 1878 ; Rhodesian 
Administrator, 1891 ; led Jameson Raid, and im- 
prisoned, 1896 ; Premier of Cape Colony, 1904-7 ; took 
active part in arranging Union of S. Africa, and led 
Opposition in first Union Parliament, 1910-12; or. 
Bart, 1911. 

JAMESTOWN.— (1) {42^ T N., 79® 17' W.) city. 
New York, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 31,297. (2) (46® 60' 
N., 98® 38' W.) town, N: Dakota, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 
4368. (3) (c. 37® 10' N., 76® 35' W.) site of former 

village, James City County, Virginia, where Englisli 
established first permanent colony, 1607 ; afterwards 
declined ; fortified during Civil War. 

JAMI, see Persia {Ijinguage and I At.). 

JAMKHANDI (16° 30' N., 76® 24' E.), town and 
native 8tate> Bombay, India. Pop. c. 14,000; of 
state, c. 107,000. 

JAMMU, JuMMOO.— { 1 ) (32® 40' N., 76® 20' E. ) native 
state, upper Chenab valley, India. Pop. c. 3,000,000. 


(2) (32® 44' N., 74° 53' E.) town, capital of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Pop. (1901) r. 37,000. 

JAMNIA (31® 62' N., 34° 47'E.), Gk. name for Gebna, 
Palestine ; where Sanhedrin met in 1. and II. cent’s. 

JAMRUD (33® 69' N., 71® 18' E.), frontier fort, 
Punjab, India. 

JAMSETJEE JEE JEEBHOY, SIR, see Jbbjbe- 
BHOY. 

JAMUNA, see Jumna. 

JAN MAYEN (c. 70® 68' N., 7® 30' E.), uninhabited 
volcanic island, Greenland Sea. 

JANAUSCHEK, FANNY (1830-1904), Bohemian- 
Amer. tragic actress. 

JANESVILLE (42® 40' N., 89° W. ), town, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.; tobacco, textiles. Pop. (1910) 13,894. 

JANET, PAUL (1823-99), Fr. phUosopher; follower 
of Hegel and idealist. 

JANGIPUR, Jahanqtrpur (24® 26' N., 88® 8' E.), 
town, Bengal, India. Pop. 12,(>00. 

JANIN, JULES GABRIEL (1804-74), Fr. critic 
and novelist. 

JANINA, Yanina (39® 48' N., 20® 64' E.), town, 
capital of vilayet of same name, European Turkey, 
on Lake J. ; scat of Gk. abp. ; manufactures gold and 
silver embroidered good 8; under Turkish rule since 1431; 
fl. in the time of Ali Pasha, 1788-1822 ; besieged by 
Greeks, 1912-13 ; captured, March 1913. Pop. 25,000. 

JANISSARIES, body of Turk, infantry formed 
about 1330 as the sultan’s bodyguard, originally com- 
posed chiefly of Christian captives, who were oompellofl 
to profess Muhammadanism. The numbers were kept 
^ by recruiting from Christian families in Turkey. 
Tneir rules included obedience, religious conformity, 
and abstinence ; but they soon became lawless and 
violent, rebelled and plott ed against the sultans, and in 
1807 even deposed Selim III. The corps was dissolved 
in 1826, after a revolt said to have been purposely 
provoked by Mahmoud II. 

JANIUAY (11® N., 122® 20' E.), town, Panay, 
Philippines. Pop. (1910) 20,738. 

JANJIRA.— (1) (18° 8' N., 73® 6' E.) native state, 
Bombay, India. Pop. c. 89,000. (2) (18® 16' N., 

73® 4' E. ) town, capital of above. 

JANSEN, CORNELIUS (1585- 1638), Dutch 
Catholic theologian ; opponent of Jesuits and founder 
of Jansenism ; bp. of Vpres, 1636 ; also student of 
St. Augustine and opponent of Protestantism. 

Jaxisenism was a religious movement in opposition 
to the logic of Scholasticism, the ethical rationalism of 
moralists, and to popular forms of devotion. Jansen 
wrotea workentitlodAu(/tw(mu«,and waspartioularly an- 
tagonistic to the J esuits. His follower Arnauld published 
Frequent Communions, which roused violent opposition, 
and several of his propositions were condemned by the 
pope, 1663. Jansenists had to fight for their existence 
in France, where they wore persecuted; they found a 
refuge in Holland, where they joined the Old Catholics. 

JANSSEN, JOHANNES (1829-91), Catholic his- 
torian ; wrote History of the Oer. People from the Close 
of the Middle Age/t. 

JANSSENS VAN NUYSSEN, ABRAHAM (d. 

1832), Flemish painter. 

JANSSENS, VICTOR HONORIUS (1664r-1739), 
Flemish painter. 

JANUARIUS, ST. (III. cent.), Neapolitan saint; 
traditionally martyred. 

JANUARY, 1st month of year ; named after Janus. 

JANUS (Lat. janua, a gate), ancient Rom. deity ; 
had double head and looked both ways. For ‘ Janus,* 
the nom de guerre, see Huber, J. N. 

JAORA (23® 40' N., 76® 12' E.), town and native 
state. Central India; opium. Pop. of town, 24,000; 
state, c. 87,000. 

^ JAPAN (22° to 61® N., 130° to 156® E.), empire of 
Eastern Asia, consisting of irregular chain of islands 
extending from S. end oi Kamchatka down towards N. 
end of Philippines and the peninsula of Korea (q,v .) ; 
bounded N.W. by Sea of Okhotsk, Sea of Japan, and 
Eastern Sea, and S.E. by Pacific Ocean. In the N. are 
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Kurile Islands; in the centre, S.W. of Saghalien, 
from which they are eoparatod by La Perouse 
Strait, are the main islands of the empire — ^Yezo (or 
Hokkaido), Hondo (or Nippon), Shikoku, and Kiushiu 
— S. of which the Lin-Kin or Loo-Choo Islands carry 
the line on to Formosa and the Pescadores, which were 
transferred from China to Japan in 1895 ; total area, 
269,759 sq. miles. Largest of Kuriles are Para- 
mushir in N., and Urup and Iterup in S. Yezo has 
area c. 30,000 sq. miles, Hondo c. 99,000 sq. miles, 
Shikoku c. 7000 sq. miles, Kiushiu c. 14,000 sq. miles. 

Surface generally is very mountainous, with large 
number of active or dormant volcanoes, and the 
country is subject to 


warmer than the N.W. Typhoons occur in summer 
and are most destructive in autumn. Snowfall very 
heavy in N.W. 

Fauna shows that at an early geological period the 
islands must have been connected with the Amer. and 
Asian continents; wild animals include bears, foxes, 
wild boars, deer, and monkeys, while there aro many 
rats and other rodents. Principal domestic animals 
aro dogs, horses, cattle, and pigs. Birds include 
crows, larks, pheasants, owls, nightingales, cranes, 
cormorants, and storks. There aro numerous varieties 
of fish — salmon, bream, and carp, and many snakes 
aro found. Insects include some beautiful moths and 


frequent earthquake Rs—s—s-sasasasasaamBsesasss 

shocks, except along the 

N. ; several of the peaks , 

are between 10,000 and 

1 2.000 ft. above soa-level, 

among highest being the / -'i/ * 

beautifully shaped cone p 

of Fuji-san (12,400 ft.), \ V.W 

in Hondo, 60 miles S.W. ^ 

of Tokio ; Ontake, Tat- r 

yama, and Yari-ga-take 
in the Hida-Echu moun- 
tains roach height of c. ' 

10.000 ft. ; Asamayaraa ^ ^ 

in Shinshu is an active it '1 

volcano of 8200 ft., and 

Mt. Morrison in Formosa F 

is highest peak in empire, 

reaching 14,300 ft. 

The outline of all the 

islands is much broken; i V&4 

Yezo has coast-line of p. 

over 1400 miles, Hondo 

of over 4700 miles, Shi- 

koku c. 1100 miles, Kiu- 

shill over 2100 miles; 

total coast-lino of empire 

c. 18,000 miles. Rivor:j 

are short and rapid, and | — 

in summer torrential, 

from the heavy rains and b^.7.. . . . i"'~~ T 

melting of snow; are 

useful for irrigation but 

not for navigation ; most ; iTr"" 

important aro Kitakam- 

gawa, Tonegawa, Shina- 

nogawa, and Kisogawa, — - =^ — 

in Hondo, and the Ishi- ' 

kariga wa, i n Y ezo ; largest 
lake is Biwa, in Omi 
province, Hondo. , 

Geology. — Jap. is- 
lands aro most notable r 

seismic line in the eastern - 

hemisphere; the raoun- 

tain cores are composed jf 'j to 

of ancient rocks ; Tertiary 

and Quaternary deposits b 

cover about half the j f--. ^ 

area, including the coastal Cn^'^u 

plain, and Triassic, Jur- 
assic, I and Cretaceous formations about one-twelfth ; 
about one-eighth is covered with older igneous rocks, 
of which granite is most important, and more recent 
igneous rocks, such as andesite, basalt, and liparito, 
form about one-fifth. 

Climate naturally varies greatly ; taking main 
islands, the temperature ranges from about 5® Fahr. 
(winter) to 80® (summer) in the N., and from 42° to 
98® in the S. ; rainfall increases from 40 inches in the 
N. to over 80 in tho S., and in some places may rise as 
high as 160. Hottest period is during July, Aug., and 
first half of Sept. Branch of N. Pacific Current known 
as the Kuroshiwa or Black Stream, which passes 
northward along whole S.E. coast, makes this much 
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many kinds of beetles, while fleas and mosquitoes are 
common pests. 

Flora is remarkably varied ; trees include oak, beech, 
pine, elm, cedar, wax tree, chestnut, maple, and sago- 
palms, and bamboos abound. Cherry tree is largely 


cultivated, and the paper-mulberry and lacquer tree 
are characteristic and of great economic value. Fruits 
include oranges, persimmons, and peaches, and there 
are many beautiful flowers, including Jap. lilies and 
azaleas. Cereals and tea are largely cultivated. 

raSTORY. 

There are no authentic records of Jap. liistory until 
beginning of V. cent. A.D., when under the Emperor 
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Rioha an attempt waa made lo construct a history of 
tho country from old traditions and legends. The 
islands are said to have been formed by the gods, from 
whom Jimmu, the legendary founder of the present 
dynasty in 660 b.c., is descended. One of most 
important legends refers to the conquest of Korea 
by the Empress Jingo c. 201 A.D., to which date 
the be^nlngs of Korean oiyilisation in J. are 
ascribed 

The introduction of Buddhism took place in mid 
VX cent . ; soon afterwards the Emperor Susun was 
murdered, and under his suceessor, the Empress Suiko, 
the Buddhist reh^ion was firmly established ; friendly 
relations with China were fostered >^nd Odn. civilisa- 
tion was soon acquired. Empress Suiko belonged to 
the Soga family, which thus attained supremacy in J., 
but lost power in reign of Empress Eokyoku (642-46) ; 
Kokyoku wm succeeded by the Emperor Kotoku, 
whose accession was secured by the statesman Kama- 
tari, founder of the powerful family of Fujiwara. 
The name Fujiwara was given to Kamatari in recogni- 
tion of his gallant deeds, and the family he founded 
obtained the chief power in the State and retained it 
for five cent's, although they never assumed the 
imperial title, contenting themselves with that of 
regent, an office which became hereditary in the family ; 
under their administration the power and civilisation 
of J. g^tlv increased. 

During the VIII. cent, a code of laws was drawn up ; 
the power of the emperor was gradually reduced and 
that of the Fujiwara increased; a law was passed 
which enacted that the regent must control every 
official action of the emperor ; and the army and the 
church CTeatly increased in power. The country 
continued to enjoy great prosperity until the XII. cent., 
when a quarrel broke out between two clans called 
the Minamoti and the Taira, both of which were 
akin to the Fujiwara ; this originated in a dispute as 
to succession to imperial throne at Kyoto, and resulted 
in civil war which lasted for five cent’s. The Fuji- 
wara had been accustomed to allow only those whom 
they could dominate to wear imperial crown ; in 
1169 there wore two rival cantlidatos for the empire, 
and these wore supported by the Taira and Minamoto 
respectively. The former were successful, and secured 
the accession of the Emperor Nijo; Yoshitomo, the 
Minamoto leader, was executed, but his son Yoritomo 
was allowed to escape. In later years Yoritomo 
raised an army against the Taira, and with the aid 
of his bro. Yoshitsune succeeded in defeating them and 
in seizing the Shogunate and becoming virtual ruler 
of J. The Mikado remained as nominal ruler, to whom 
the Shogun paid homage, but all real power was in 
hands of the latter. Yoritomo made Kamakura his 
centre of government, and established a system of 
military organisation ; he d. in 1198, after which his 
father-in-law, Hojo Tokimasa, became the real head 
of affairs and established his family as Shikken or 
directors of the Shoguns. 

The Hojos became so powerful that the emperor at 
Kyoto sent a force against them in 1221 ; this, however, 
was routed, and the emperor sent into exile ; and the 
Hojo remained in power for another 100 years, still 
retaining their title of Shikken, and securing the suc- 
cession of children to the imperial throne and the 
Shogunate, both of w'hich were at this time merely 
nominal dignities. During their administration oc- 
curred the great Mongol Invasion of J. ; the first 
invading force was defeated at Inazu in 1274, and com- 
pelled to return to China ; Kublai Khan then ^spatched 
embassies to J. for tribute, and as the only notice taken 
of this request was the execution of the ambassadors, 
he prepared a mighty fioet which appeared in Jap. 
watery 1281 ; in spite, however, of the invaders’ 
superior forces, they were unable to effect a landing ; 
and after many desperate conflicts in which great deeds 
of valour were performed by the Japanese, ^e Chinese 
fleet was destroyed by a storm, the boats foundering 
by scores. A few survivors found a temporary refuge 


on Taka Island, where they were soon afterwards 
attacked and almost all killed by Japanese. 

In first part of XIV. cent, the S^ado 6o-Daigo, 
who was older than most of the Hojo-controlled em- 
perors, ventured to oppose the Shikken, and was ban- 
ished ; his cause, however, was supported by the mat 
generals Nitta Yoshisada, Ashikaga Takauji, and others, 
who gained great victories over the Hojo, drove them 
from power, and re-established Go-Daigo on the throne 
in 133X He was not long allowed to hold any real 
power, however, the Shogunate being revived by 
Ashikaga Takauji in 1336 ; Go-Daigo, not consenting to 
this, was deposed. Another Mikado was appointed by 
Takauji, and for over 60 years there were two rival 
d3maaties, one in the N. and one in the S. of J. These 
were eventually reunited under the Mikado Go- 
Komatsu during the administration of the Shogun 
Yo^himitsu, a member of the Ashikaga family, which 
held the Shogunate till 1673. That office during the 
XV. cent, lost a groat deal of power, and during this 
time also the country was tom almost to pieces by civil 
war among the nobles and chiefs. 

This condition of anarchy was ended by three great 
generals, Hideyoshi, lyeyasu, and Nabunaga, the last- 
named being the most distinguished figure in the Jap. 
histoy of Ms time ; he obtained control of Echizen 
and five other provinces, made Ashikaga Yoshiaka 
Shogun, and himself conducted affairs In Mikado’s 
name ; he was assassinated in 1582, after which Hide- 
yoshi, who was one of his generals, continued his work 
of restoring order in the country, and obtained supreme 
authority under the emperor ; he fortified Kyoto and 
Osaka, carried out various reforms, opposed the Jesuits, 
who had been introduced into J. by the Portuguese, 
and organised an invasion of Korea. After his death 
in 1698 his general and bro. -in-law, Tokugawa lyeyasu, 
assumed the chief power ; he also opposed the Jesuits, 
and won a great victory over the nobles who supported 
his nephew Hideyori, the young son of Hideyoshi, at 
Sekigahara in 1600 ; he was app. Shogun in 1603, re- 
duced all J. to submission, and estalmshed a united 
empire ; his defeat of the Jesuits at Osaka in 1615 was 
last important battle on Jap. ground. lyeyasu estab- 
lished a feudal system of government which was 
brought to greater perfection by his grandson lyemitsu ; 
and the Tokugawa dynasty, wMch he founded, retained 
the Shogunate till 1868. 

During this period the country enjoyed peace and 
great prosperity, and increased in wealth and civilisation. 
Foreigners were excluded until 1863, after which com- 
mercial treaties with America, Britain, and Russia were 
made, and a number of ports were declared open to 
foreign trade. The power of the Shogunate, meantime, 
had greatly declined ; and the coming of foreigners 
hastened the break-up of the feudal system. The 
last Shogun resigned in 1867, after which civil war 
broke out between his followers and the imperial P&rty, 
the latter ultimately triumphing in 1868. The Mikado 
then established his seat of government at Tokio ; and 
for the first time since the Fujiwara regents arrogated 
supreme power to themselves and relegated the em- 
perors to a position of only nominal authority, the 
titular sovoroign was also the real ruler of the country. 
Feudalism was abohshed and Buddhism supersede 
by Shintoism; army and navy were reorganised, 
railway and postal services inaugurated, and many 
reforms introduced. In 1872 Tokio was destroved by 
fire, and a modem town was constructed upon the site, 
stone buildings superseding the former wooden houses ; 
in the same year the slave trade was abolished in Japan. 

In 1874 the desire of one section of the nation for war 
with Korea led to a rising which, however, was soon 
put down ; and in the same year an expedition was 
directed against Formosa, where some Jap. sailors had 
been killed by savages ; China, to whom Formosa be- 
longed, protested, and eventnallv the matter was 
settled by China’s firing an indemnity of 700,000 
dollars to Japan to den'ay the cost of the exp^tion, 
which had established order in the hitherto uncivilised 
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island. In 1877 there was an insurreotion in Satsuma, 
which was suppressed ; Saigo and many of the other 
leaders were killed either in action or by their own or 
their friends' hands. 

The year 1878 was marked by great progress and by 
Q great development of the postal service. Loo Choo 
was annexed in spite of the threatening attitude of China 
in 1879. In 1881 the Mikado pub. a decree promising 
to estabhsh a constitution in 1890, and in the following 
year education was made obligatory. In 1889 the con- 
stitution was established, and religious freedom was 
granted ; and now treaties were concludod with 
America, Russia, and other countries. Extra-territori- 
ality for foreigners was abolished in 1899. 

War with China broke out in 1894, and originated in 
the interests of both powers in Korea. An agreement 
was mode whereby China promised not to dispatch 
armed troops to the peninsula without informing 
the Mikado ; but as she ignored this promise and 
continued to send forces to the country in question, 
the Jap. Government informed her that war would bo 
declared if this policy wore persisted in. China taking 
no notice of tins warning, war began in J uly 1894 ; 
first engagement, in which Chinese were utterly de- 
feated, was fought at A-San, July 29; shortly after- 
wards an alliance between J. and Korea was concluded. 
Further victories wore gained by Jap. arms at Chiu-lien- 
Cheng, Newchang, and elsewhere, and on Nov. 21 Port 
Arthur was taken by Oyama ; the Chinese also Buffered 
defeat at llai-tcheng, Kai-phing, and Yung-tcheng, 
and in Jan. 1896 they were compelled to surrender 
Wei-hai-Wei. The result of the war, in which from 
first to last the Japanese wore uniformly successful, 
and suffered a loss of only 1000 men out of 340,000, 
was now a foregone conclusion ; peace was negotiated 
ra April 1896, the terms being : J. to retain the places 
she had conquered, including Formosa, the Pescadores, 
part of Liao-tung peninsula, and Liao ; Korea to remain 
independent ; China to pay a heavy indemnity, and 
several ports in China to bo opened to foreign trade. 
France, Russia, and Germany, however, objected to the 
incorporation of Liao-tung and Port Arthur in Jap. 
Empire ; and J. accordingly relinquished her claim to 
the peninsula. While the war was still in progress, 
new treaties with Britain and America had been 
concluded, and in 1902 Britain and J. formed an 
offensive and defensive aUianoe, which is still in force 
(1913). 

Russo-Japanese War. — Meantime the occupation 
of Manchuria by the Russians, who, disregarmng a 
former agreement, failed to withdraw from that pro- 
vince in 1903, led to strained relations between Russia 
and J. ; J., having doai^s on Korea, regarded Russ, 
proximity as national danger. War br^e out, Feb. 
1904. J. had great advantage in vicinity to disputed 
territory and took Russia by surprise, Russia com- 
municated by Eastern Siberian Railway, not yet com- 
pleted, and Lake Baikal, now frozen, had to oe navi- 
gated ; thus nothing could be done till after spring 
thaw. Russia had fleet and garrisons at Port Arthur, 
at Vladivost6k, 900 miles from Port Arthur, and in 
two or three minor forts ; these J. determined to attack 
before European reinforcements could come. 

Admiral Togo sailed for Port Arthur without raising 
any suspicion of object, Feb. 8 ; engaged Russ, fleet in 
harbour, defeated it, and attempted blockade of port. 
Land army, under Kuroki, sent to force Korean Govern- 
ment to promise neutrality and seize Korean 
successfully repulsed Russ, outposts and crossed Yalu. 
Admiral Makaroff arrived from Russia in March, but 
sank in battleship Petropdvlovak, blown up by Jap. 
mine ; Russ. General Kuropatkin arrived, March 27, 
and decided to make Liaoyang his base, as routes from 
Korea and S. and W. Manchuria met here, and it would 
be probable Jap. line of attack; disadvantage of 
policy was that it meant abandoning minor positions. 
Kuropatkin superseded the viceroy. Admiral Alex4yeff, 
as oommander-in-ohief in the Far East, and had to 
face his opposition and lack of support ; Alex^yefTs 


great idea was to save Port Arthur and keep sea 
free. 


Kuropatkin retained chief force at Liaoyang, sent 
reinforcements to Lieut. -Gen. Stoessel at Port Arthur 
and to Lieut. -Gen. Linevich at Vladivo8t6k, imd 
dispatched 19,000 men under Lieut. -Gen. Zasulich 
to Korean frontier and S. coast of Manchuria, where 
Kuroki was established ; Japanese made surprise 
attack, May 1, and by victory of the Yalu estab- 
lished Jap. pre-eminence in Korea. J., which hod been 
training for years, now attained self-confidence, and the 
victory facilitated loans; Russians showed hardiness 
and heroism, but antiquated methods and lack of 
brilliance. Togo drew nearer in, and Jap. armies, under 
Oku, out off Port Arthur by land, while General 
Kawamura disembarked with small force at Takusbau, 
to serve as link between Port Arthur and Korea. 

To protect Port Arthur, Russians had run strong 
fortifications across Kwantung peninsula, at Nanshan, 
which were carried by Oku, May 26; Russik sent rein- 
forcements and ordered relief of Port Arthur ; Marshal 
Oyama came as Jap. commander-in-chief in July; 
Nogi attacked Port Arthur by land, July ; the Russ, 
fleet attempted to escape to Vladivostbk and was 
annihilated oy Togo, Aug. ; Kuroki advanced, won 
many days* battle of Liaoyang^ and drove Kuropatkin 
bock behind Sha-ho, Aug.^ept. ; desperate attack on 
Port Arthur ended in Stoessel’s capitulation, Jan. 1, 
1906 ; combined Jap. armies won battle of Muk- 
den in Feb. and drove Kuropatkin from Sha-ho ; 
Kuropatkin resigned and was succ. by Linevich. Russ. 
Baltic fleet under Admiral Rozhdestvensky was anni- 
hilated by Togo in Straits of Tsushima^ May 27-28. 
By the Treaty of Portsmouth^ 1906, Russia agreed to 
evacuate Manchuria, to recognise J.’s pre-eminence 
in Korea, and to cede Liao-tung peninsula. These 
terms caused great displeasure among the people of 
J., who considered that too great concessions had been 
made by the Jap. ministers, and riots occurred in 
various towns. At Tokio these were so serious that 
about 800 rioters were arrested, and martial law was 
proclaimed ; but before long order was restored. 

In Sept, 1906 a new treaty with Britain was concluded, 
the terms of which were very popular ; this treaty 
aimed at maintaining peace in the East and preserving 
the commercial interests of all Powers in China. In 
1907 ententes concerning China were aiTanged with 
Russia and France. Recent events include severe 
earthquakes in Formosa and floods in J. in 1906, the 
signing of a commercial agreement with U.S.A. in 
1908, and the agreement with China concerning 
boundary of Korea in 1909. Korea was annexed 1910. 
Yoshihito succ. his f. Mutsuhito as Mikado, July 1912. 


LITERATURE. 

The language is polysyllabio and is akin in struoture 
to the Altaic group ; the written language differs 
widely from the spoken, and there are two forms of 
speech and two modes of Mrritmg Japanese ; it may be 
written in Chin, characters, whicn were introduced and 
adapted to the Jap. language in the VI. cent., or in the 
simpler signs of the native alphabet known as the Kana. 
The verb comes at the end of the sentence and the 
prOTOsition after the noun it governs. 

Jap. lit is of considerably less interest to foreigners 
than Jap. art The VIII. cent a.d. is said by Mr. 
Aston to have been the golden age of poetry, while 
the prose literature of that period is of little import- 
ance; but Jap. poetry is of little interest even at 
its bMt, and most of it is included in two compilations 
dating from the IX. and X cent’s. The earliest prose 
works are the Kojiki, or Book of Ancient Traditions, 
and the Nihongi, or Chronicle ; these were both written 
about the same time in the VIII. cent., and profess 
to narrate the early history of J., but are of no value 
as authentic record 

The Heian era (IX-XU. cent’s) is regarded as the 
neat age of Jap. prose ; during this time tbue was a great 
devriopment of literary culture, and histories, essaysv 
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romances, and other compositions were written in 
^eat numbers, some of them in Chinese and others 
in the vemaoular. Romances of this period were 
fjonerally written by women, in the vernacular ; the 
best of these are Makura-'no-Zoahi^ by Sei Shonagon, 
and Oenj^ Morwqatarit by Murasaki no Shikibu. From 
end of XII. until beginning of XVIl. cent. J. was under 
military control, and so constantly engaged in civil war 
that there was little opportunity for lit. to flourish ; 
yet one or two hist, works were produced, of which 
most important were the Heike and the Jinkoaeitoki ; 
and during the time of tho Ashikaga Shogunate the 
‘ No,* or drama, originated. 

The Tokugawa period was marked by a great 
literary renascence, when numbers of hist, and philo- 
sophical works and romances were written. Bakin is 
generally considered by the Japanese to bo the greatest 
novelist of this epoch. The introduction of Western 
ideas in J. has had considerable eflfcct upon lit., al- 
though so far no works of outstanding genius have 
appeared ; among the modem writers of the greatest 
repute are Koyo and Rohan, both of whom owe much 
to European culture. Tho influence of lit. and the 
drama on the national character can hardly bo over- 
estimated , novelists and playwrights alike aim at 
leaving a deep impression, generally of a moral natuie, 
on tho minds of their public ; they are timid of 
realism in fiction. There are many daily newspapers 
in Japan, including a number of * Yellow ’ papers, 
which have a greater sale than the larger and more 
politically important journals. 

Art. — The keynote of Jap. art is impressionism. 
Tho painter sets himself to express the massed grand* 
our of mountains, the rush of torrents, the flight of 
birds, tho pliancy of trees and plants, the strength and 
grace of animals, etc. The fundamental dilTerenco in 
the outlook of tho painters of East and West is that 
to the latter mankind is the centre of the universe ; 
while to tho former the universe itself is his subject. 
With us landscape art is the invention of recent times, 
but in tho East it has afforded the artist one of his chief 
means of expression for a thousand years. Therefore 
the slightest sketch of a master, be it a figure or bird, 
or a few leaves, never fails to suggest its part in the 
visible universe. 

In the beginning the art was borrowed from China, 
and dates from tho introduction of Buddhism ; but in 
Kanaoka (928-87) there arose a native artist who 
broke from tlio trammels of the Chin, school, and 
became, in fact, the founder of Jap. art. Since that 
time various influences have been at work. Thus in 
the XVII. cent. Matabei (IG78-1650) started tho 
Ukioye, or popular school, taking his subjects from 
the daily life of the people. Tho XX. cent, is a period 
of transition. Famous artists arc dealt with under 
their names. 

Morrison’s The Painters of Japan, 2 vols. 

The arch, of J. is also derived from that of China ; 
before the introduction of Chin, civilisation in the 
VI. cent, all buildings were of the most primitive kind ; 
but after the establishment of the Buddhist religion 
many tine temples were built, although private houses 
remained very simple in oonstruotion. Wood is 
generally used for the walls, and tho heavy roofs are 
tiled ; but interest attaches more to tho decoration of 
the buildings than to the general architecture* 

The town of Nikko is famed for its temples and 
shrines, which are visited annually by many ^ousand 
pilgrims ; tho principal temples are the old Buddhist 
temple (716), and those of Iveyasu and lyemitsu, which 
are ornamented with woncierful painted carvings and 
contain many beautiful bronze figures and some fine 
la^uer frescoes. 

jSculptnre in stone is not of great importance, 
but numerous statues oast in bronze or carved in 
wood show great artistic merit. The finest imago of 
Buddha stands in a grove near the temple of 
llacbiman at Kamakura ; it is in bronze, is nearly 
do it. high, and was cast in 1251. A still larger and 


much older image of the god stands in the park at 
Nara, but is not generally considered so artistic a 
masterpiece. 

The decorative arts have flourished in J. for many 
cent’s ; these include very beautiful china, cloisonn6 
enamel, lacquer work, and wonderful embroideries. 
Tho manufacture of china dates from the Xlll. cent., 
and shows the influence of both China and Korea ; 
and although J. does not on the whole reach the 
standard of China in this particular, she has yet pro- 
duced many varieties of great artistic excellence. 
The most celebrated is Satsuma ware, an enamelled 
crackled china of which very few germ in© old specimens 
are to bo found outside J. Other well-known varieties 
are Banko, Hizen, Kutani, and Owari. Towards the 
close of the XIX. cent, a great deal of very inferior 
china was manufactured for export to the Western 
world ; but now some very fin© work is being produced. 

Cloisonne enamel as a Jap. manufacture aates only 
from tho XIX. cent., but many sjiccimens of unusual 
excellence have been produced. Lacquer- work {q.v.) 
has been an important industry since very early times, 
and during the XVII. cent, reached a perfection which 
has in no other country been attained. Ernbroidei v 
has also reached a very high standard ; and many nf 
the most beautiful examples are so perfectly finished, 
and executed with such regard for perspective, as 
to resemble paintings. Jap. inlaid metiw work is 
very highly thought of by connoisseurs. 

Government is a constitutional monarchy, the 
present constitution having been drawn up bv tho 
Marquis Ito in 1889. Tho executive is in tho nands 
of the Mikado, who is assisted by a Cabinet of 10 
Ministers nominated by himself ; legislative authority 
is also exercised by him, subject to tho consent of the 
Imperial Diet. Cabinet consists of tho Fremior and 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance, War, 
Marino, Justice, Education, Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Ck)ramunications ; and there is a Privy Council. 
Diet comprises a House of Peers, the members v-f 
which hold their seats by hereditary right, by appoint- 
ment, or by election, and a House of Ropresentativos, 
tho 379 members of which are elected by popular vote. 

Most of the country is subdivided into jirefoctiires 
for local administrative purposes ; but Chosen 
(Korea), Hokkaido, Karafuto (Sakhalin), and Taiwan 
(Formosa) are differently organised, Hokkaido being 
under a governor and the other three under militaiy 
gov’s-gon. The prefectures are again subdivideil 
into counties and municipalities, and those counties 
into towns and villages ; prefectures are administered 
by governors, assemblies, and councils, while counties 
and towns are respectively governed by sheriffs and 
mayors, in each case assisted bv an assembly and 
council. The members of all these assemblies are 
elected by the people. 

There is a modern system of justice ; law-courts are 
of four kinds — courts of cassation, presided over by 
7 judges ; courts of appeal, by 5 ; district courts, with 
3 judges; and subdistrict courts, with 1. Judges are 
nominated by the Mikado, and hold their appointments 
for life unless they are dismissed as a punishment. 
Laws are based on Western principles, and the Code 
Napoleon is tho foundation of the criminal laws. 

llio finance department of the administration is of 
great importance ; estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture are given in the Budget of each year, which must 
be approved by the Imperial Diet, and without the 
consent of the Diet no new tax may bo levied. Princi- 
pal sources of revenue are the liquor tax, land tax, 
monopolies, customs duties, posts and telegraphs, 
and income tax ; and tho chief items of expenditure 
are those connected with the finance department, army, 
navy, communications, home affairs, and justice ; 
re venue for year 1911-12 estimated at £66,890,391. 
Tho unit of account is the gold yen=:100 8on=2s. Oid. 

Defence. — Before 1871 the army had for several 
cent’s been a feudal organisation, consisting of the 
retainers of the Daimios, or feudal lords. In early 
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XVn. cent, a number of provinoes were granted by 
lyegasu to military nobles, who were vassals of the 
Sno^pin, but had absolute control over their own 
dominions ; and the people were ranked in four classes, 
of which the Samurai, who rendered military service 
for the lands bestowed upon them by the nobles or 
overlords, were the first. The Samurai were noted for 
their unstained honour, their loyalty and courage ; 
and they trained themselves in the stoical endurance 
of pain to so great a degree that tbev were able to 
commit suicide by the terrible method of hara-kiri iq.v.) 
without hesitation when honour demanded suen a 
sacrifice. 

The modem army system dates from c. 1871, when 
a conscriptive system was first introduced. Tho 
supreme command is held by the Mikado, who nomi- 
nates the War Minister, Chief of General Staff, and 
Director of Military Instruction, as well as tho Military 
Council Service is obligatory, all men between 17 
and 40 being liable to service in either army or navy. 
The Goneki, or active army, comprises 27 cavalry and 
80 infantry regiments, 28 garrison artillery and 19 
engineer battalions, 160 field and 9 bill batteries. The 
Kobi, or second line, consists of 228 battalions, 67 squad- 
rons, 114 field batteries, 12 garrison artillery and 19 
engineer battalions. There is also a territorial force 
known as the Kokumin. Army expenditure for 
1911-12 was estimated at over £7,600,000. There are 
numerous military schools and training colleges. 

Tho navy became a separate department of the 
administration in 1872. The coast is divided into five 
naval districts, of which the headquarters respectively 
are Yokohama, Kur^, Sasebo, Maizuru, and Chinkai. 
Fleet includes (1013) 3 Dreadnoughts, 16 pre-Dread- 
noughts, 13 armoured cruisers, 17 protected cruisers, 
6 torpedo gunboats, 61 destroyers, 60 torpedo boats, 
and 12 submarines. Naval expenditure for 1911-12 was 
estimated at over £4,070,000. 

Inhahitants. — The Japanese are of Mongoloid stock, 
but they are not a pure race, and a striking difference 
exists oetwcon tho upper and lower classes. Tho 
former are white or light yellow in colour, with oval 
face, obliquely set eyes, and small mouth ; the latter 
are darker in complexion and stronger in build, and 
have coarser features and straight eyes. Tho early 
inhabitants wore the ancestors of the Ainus, a hyper- 
borean race of cave-dwellers, who migrated from N.E. 
Asia to tho Jap. islands in early times, and wore subse- 
quently conquered by the race from whom the upper 
masses are deseended. The Japanese attain their 
full height at an earlier ago than the Caucasian races 
do ; the average height of tho men is an inch or two 
above 6 feet, that of tho women about 4 ft. 8 in. 
They are of weak physique, and it is said that 40 % of 
the students die before completing their univ. course. 
Tho head is large and the lower limbs are short in com- 
parison with the size of the body. 

Native dress for men consists of a silk or cotton 
shirt, and a kimono^ with a silk belt round the waist ; 
in cold weather several kimonos may bo worn at once ; 
and over all are the hakama, or divided skirt, and the 
Aosri, or cloak, both of which are generally removed in 
the house. The native women’s dress consists of a 
short underskirt with a kimono above, and an obi or 
belt, li ft. wide, which is wound round tho body above 
the kimono ; the hair is kept in place by moans of large 
pins and a considerable amount of oil ; it is taken down 
only about once a week, and to prevent its becoming 
untidy a wooden block curved to fit the nock is used 
instead of a pillow. 

In character the Japanese are light-hearted and 
philosophical ; they have great powers of endurance 
and are extremely economical There is an elaborate 
code of politeness ; it is considered good manners to 
apologise for all one’s possessions, and as the wife is 
regarded as the property of the husband, the latter, on 
welcoming a stranger to his house, may beg him to 
* excuse his disgraceful and abominable old woman.’ 

Luge families are an exception, five being above 
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rather than below the average number. Jap. houses 
are low, never above two storeys; they are bare of 
furniture, having neither chairs nor tables ; the people 
sit on the fioor and have their meals placed on trays 
beside them, the staple article of diet being rice, while 
green tea is the usual beverage, like the ancient 
Eg 3 rptians, the Japanese are extremely punctilious in 
regard to personal cleanliness; there are boiling hot 
open-air baths where every one bathes in public. 
"J^iis custom may be responsible for the spread of the 
various skin diseases so prevalent. Other complaints 
are heart disease, which is common among the coolie 
class, and is ascribed to the introduction of jinrikshawa 
(light two-wheeled vehicles drawn by coolies) ; 
dyspepsia; leprosy, or elephantiasis, wluoh is con- 
sidered a torrible disgrace. 

Sports and pastimes include wrestling, juggling, 
jumping, etc. ; wrestling is said to be the oldest sport 
known in Japan (see Ju-Jitsu), and traditionally 
dates from 26 b.o. Kite-flying is indulged in by 
adults as well as children. The principal indoor 
amusement is dancing. 

Education is obligatory for children between 
6 and 14 ; elementary scnools in 1909 numbered 
26,386; technical schools, 6253; kindergartens, 406; 
and middle schools, 297. Subjects taught in primary 
schools are morals, Jap. language, arithmetic, history, 
geography, gymnastics, etc. ; and in secondary schools, 
besides the foregoing subjects, Chinese, English, French, 
German, mathematics, physics, and pohtical economy 
are included in the curriculum. There are over 1(K) 
high schools for girls ; a girl’s coll at Tokio, called 
the Higher Normal School for Women, provides train- 
ing for women teachers, and there is another coll., 
called the Women’s Univ., also in Tokio. Tokio, 
Kyoto, Tohoku, and Kiushiu are seats of State-sup- 
ported univ’s ; Tokio Univ. is the largest, and had, 
in 1910, 344 profs and lecturers, and 5603 students. 
The Education Department of the administration was 
founded in 1871, and the present educationed system 
established in 1873. 

Religion. — J, has no State religion, and all creeds 
are tolerated ; principal religions are Shintoism and 
Buddhism, each of which has twelve sects. Many 
Christian missions have been established, and the 
R.C. Church has had an episcopate here since 1891. 
Shintoism was the original religion of the country, 
whereas Buddhism was imported from China about 
mid. VI. cent. a.d. Shintoism is a form of nature- 
worship, and has elements of ancestor-worship as well ; 
thus the chief goddess, Amatorasu (sun -goddess), is 
said to be the ancestress of the Mikados. There are 
numerous minor deities who are associated with 
mountains, streams, and other physical features. 
ligious festivals are a characteristic of Jap. life, many 
of them being observed as national holidays, and most 
of them relating to ancestor-worship ; among the 
most important are the ‘ Genshi-Sai * on Jan. 3, the 
‘ Komei Tenno-Sai ’ on Jan. 30, the * Kigen-Setsu * on 
Feb. 11, the ‘ Kan-Name-Matsuri * on Oct. 7, and the 
‘ Shin-Sho-Sai * on Nov. 23. There are numerous 
Shinto temples, most of which are simple buildings. 
Buddhist temples, which numbered 71,927 in 1908, 
are more elaborato structures, and in the same way 
the Buddhist ritual is more resplendent than that of 
Shinto. Confucianism is professed by many people 
of the upper classes. 

Towns. — Tho largest are; Tokio, Osaka, Kyoto, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Kob4, Nagasaki, Hiroshima, 
Kanazawa, and Kur6. The most important porta are 
Yokohama, Kob6, Osaka, Moji, and Nagasidd. 

Railways. — Japan hod 6042 miles of railway in 
1909-10, and of this 6630 miles were controlled by 
State, which took them over, 1906 ; the gross income 
of the State railways in that year was over £8,200,000, 
and tho expenditure over £4,200,000 ; and the gross 
income of private railway companies was over £400,000, 
and the expenditure over £200,000. The first railway 
in the country was that between Yokohama and 
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Shimbashi, which was opened by the Mikado in 1872. 
Later in the same year the line between Osaka and 
Kyoto was begun, and since then railway construction 
has increased every year ; 40 years ago there were 
only 18 miles of railway in the country. The Diet 
has passed a plan for further construction and im- 
provement, wnioh will extend over several years 
and for which about £17,450,000 has been voted. 
J. is well provided with postal and telegraphic com 
munioatious. 

Industries. — The principal are those connected with 
agriculture, sericulture, forestry, and fisheries. Agri 
culture has been the most important industry of J 
since the earliest times, and about 60 % of the inhabi 
tants are engaged in farming. The country has, how 
ever, a large amount of sterile ground among the hills, 
and the cultivation of the productive part is greatly 
hampered by the difficulties of communication, which 
render prohibitive the cost of transport for many agri- 
cultural products. Of the whole area (exclusive of 
Formosa) over 23,437 scj. miles are under cultivation, 
and of this nearly 60 % is under rice, after which come 
rye, barley, and wheat. Owing to the use of spade 
husbandry and the plentiful application of manure, 
the produce is much greater than might be expected, 
and the soil maintains, in consequence, a much larger 
population. The thoroughness of the cultivation 
renders it possible to raise two or three crops on the 
same field every year. Millet, beans and peas, buck- 
wheat, colza, potatoes, cotton, hemp, tobacco, indigo, 
and tea are all grown, as well as mulberries for silk- 
worms, which are placed in vacant spaces between 
other crops. Cotton crop has greatly decreased in 
recent years, and the import of raw cotton from other 
countries has correspondingly increased. Tobacco is 
a Government monopoly. Sericulture is of great im- 
portance, as silk is tue principal item in Jap. foreign 
trade ; the industry dates traditionally from the VI. 
cent. B.O. ; in 1910 silk -manufactured goods to the value 
of over £2,927,600 wore exported. 

Cattle, horses, pigs, and goats are reared in consider- 
able numbers. Over 18,000,000 acres are under forest — 
bamboos, bananas, sago, and other palms, lacquer trees, 
camphor trees, vegetable wax, pai)er trees, mulberry, 
etc., being mingled with cypress, oak, pine, beech, and 
almost all the ordinary trees of the temperate latitudes 
of Europe and America. 

Minerals are important, but are not yet sufficiently 
developed ; coal-production, especially from Kiushiu 
and Yozo, is increasing, and silver, copper (noted for its 
purity), antimony, gold, sulphur, iron, graphite, and 
china-clay are all worked, as well as petroleum (central 
Hondo and Yezo), but the iron output is hampered by 
the difficulty of getting the ore to coal. Labour is abun- 
dant and cheap, and manufactures prosper rapidly. 
Among those of importance are cotton, yarn and piece 
goods, silk piece goods, lacquer-ware, bronzes, mats and 
matting, carpets and rugs, porcelain, pottery, straw - 
plait, bamboo and cane work, matches, glass, flannel, 
umbrellas, fans, iron and steel goods. There are large 
shipbuilding yards at Nagasaki and important iron 
ana steel works at Wakamatsu. Fishing gives em- 
ployment to about 6 % of the population, and fish and 
marine raw and manufactured pre^uots have an annual 
value of about £11,700,000. 

Shipping has greatly increased in the last 36 years, 
and there is a large mercantile marine, including 
338 steamers of over 1000 tons and 1326 sailing vessels 
of over 100 tona The tonnage of Jap. steam and 
sailing vessels entered in 1910 was 9,348,659, and cleared, 
9,463,876 ; foreign ships entered in 1910 had tonnage 
of 10,826,128, cleared, 10,734,043. In 1910 the im- 
ports amounted to the value of over £46,400,000; 
exports, over £46,800,000. A considerable part of the 
tr^e is carried on by foreign merchants. Of the 
imports about 23 % are raw cotton, 13 sugar, 7J 
iron and other metals ; and others of importance are 
machinery, woollens, cottons, oil-cake, dyes, leather, 
fibres, chemicals, drugs. Of the exports about 40 % j 


are silk and silk goods, 13} cotton goods, 6} ooals 
and others of importance are copper, tea, matches, rice, 
camphor, straw-plait, earthenware, cuttle-fish, fish-oil, 
etc. About 45 % of the imports come from the Brit. 
Empire, about 11 % from U.S.A., and about 14 % 
from China. Of the exports, about 18 % go to tne 
Brit. Empire, about 31 % to U.S.A., and aoout 20 % to 
China, rrinoipal exports to Brit. Empire are silk, 
copper, straw-plaits, rice ; principal imports from Brit, 
Empire are raw cotton (from India), iron and steel, 
machinery, textiles. There are Brit, consuls at Kob4, 
Nagasaki, Shimonoseki, Tainan, Tamsui, and Yoko- 
hama. Pop. (1912) (Japan) 52,200,685; including 
possessions, 69,647,026. 

J. Year Book ; D’Aautremor, The J. Empire and its 
Economic Conditions (1910); Browne, J., the Place and 
the People (1906); Gubbins, Progress of J, (1911 ) ; 
Longford, J. and the Ja^nese (1912) ; Okakura- 
Kakuzo, The Awakening ofJ, (1905) ; Saito, A Uisiory 
of J, (1912); Wcnckstem, Bibliography of the Jap, 
Empire (1896, 1907) ; Stead, J, by ike Japanese (1904) ; 
Aston, History of Jap, Literature (1899) ; Hearn, J, 
(1904) ; Knox, Imperial J. (1905) ; Scherer, Young J, 
(1905). 

JAPANNING, art of coating metal, wood, papier- 
mach^, eto., with varnish, so as to resist heat. 

JAPETH, according to Genesis 9*’, son of Noah ; 
believed to be ancestor of peoples of W. Asia. 

JARKENT (c. 44® N., 80® E.), town, Semiryechonsk, 
W. Turkestan. Pop. 17,000. 

JARNAG (46® 41' N., 0® 10' W.), town, France. 
Pop. 5000. 

JARO (10® 61' N., 122® 41' E.), town, Panay, 
Philippines. Pop. 11,000. 

JARRAH WOOD, hard timber of Australian eu- 
oalypt used for paving blocks, railway sleepers, etc. 

J ARROW (64® 69^ N., 1® 28' W.), town, Durham, 
England ; industrial cent re ; monastic remains,, asso- 
ciated with Venerable Bode. Pop. (1911) 33,732. 

JASHAR, BOOK OF, a lost book, the nature of 
which is uncertain ; referred to in Joshua 10‘ and 
2 Samuel 1 ; possibly a book of songs. 

JASHPUR (c. 22® 60' N., 84® B.), feudatory state, 
Central Provinces, India. Pop. c. 134,000. 

JASMIN, JACQUES (1798-1864), Proven 9 al poet 
of lowly birth ; wrote in Proven 9 al simple, popular 
songs, and was at last made Maistre is Jeuxoy Academy 
of Toulouse ; not connected with F61ibrige movement, 
for which he prepared way. 

JASMINE, or Jessamins (Jasminum), a genus in- 
cluded in the Oleacece., and comprising a number of 
erect or twining shrubs with opposite or alternate 
leaves ; often cultivated for their fragrantly scented 
flowers, and for ornamental purposes (e.g. J, grandi- 
fioTum), Prom the blossoms is extracted an essential 
oil used in perfumery. 

JASON, see Argonauts, Golden Ft.eboe. 

JASSY, Yassy (47® 10' N., 27® 37' E.), town, 
Rumania; R.C. archiopisoopal see; seat of Gk. Ortho- 
dox metropolitan ; univ. ; fine churches ; trades in 
cereals, wine, petroleum ; Turko-Russ. Treaty arranged 
hero, 1792. Pop. c. 80,000. 

JASZBERENY (47® 29' N., 19® 67' E.), town, 
Jasz, Hungary; wine, cloth manufacture; agricul- 
tural centre. Pop. c. 26,000. 

J At AKA, name of the many stories of incarnation 
of Buddha, and of a particular collection of j*s known 
to have been made not later than the III. cent. B.o. 
This collection is an important source for the history 
of folklore and fable, ^iEsop* (g.t;.) deriving much 
from it See Buddhism. 

JATH.— (1) (17® N., 76® 12' E.) native state, 
Bombay, India. Pop. c. 70,000. (2) (17® 4' N., 
75® ] 1' E.) town, capital of above. Pop. 6000. 

jAtiva, San Fbupb db Jativa (39® 24' N., 
0® 63' W.), town, Spain; wine, fruit. Pop. 13,000. 

JAUER (61® 3^ N., 16® 11' E.), town, Silesia, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 13,556. 

JAUNDICE, term applied to a condition in which 
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the skin and other parts of the body are yellow in 
colour, accompanied by other symptoms, due to the 
circulation of bile in the blood, and to its absence from 
the intestines preventing the proper digestion of food. 
It may be due to obstruction of the bile duct by (1) 
foreign bodies, t,g, gall-stones or hydatids ; (2) stricture 
of the duct ; (3) catarrhal indammation, with exudation 
of the duct or of the duodenum ; (4) tumours within or 
at the opening of the duct ; (5) pressure from tumours 
in the liver or other organ ; or it may be due to other 
causes, such as (1) the toxins of certain fevers, or of 
pyesmia, poisoning by snake poison, phosphorus and 
certain other mineral poisons, chloroform ; (2) nervous 
derangements, t.g. concussion or fright; (3) absorp- 
tion of bile into the blood through habitual con- 
stipation ; (4) undue secretion through congestion of 
the liver. 

The symptoms include the following in addition to 
the tinting of the skin, conjunotivse, and other parts; 
gastric disturbances arc present; constipation, which 
Frequently alternates with diarrhoea, in which the 
faeces are pasty and fatty, the fats in the food not 
having been digested by bUe as occurs normally ; the 
pulse IS slow ; there is itchiness of the skin ; cerebral 
symptoms are often present, depression and irritation ; 
bile acids and bile pigments are present in the urine. 
The treatment of jaundice implies, since jaundice is 
merely a symptom, the removal of the cause, and 
naturally the number of treatments is as great as the 
number of possible causes, catarrh of the duodenum 
or gall-stones being the most common causes in mild 
cases. Usually the treatment should be commenced 
by a dose of two or three grains of calomel followed by 
a saline purge (t.g. Epsom salts) to clear away the old 
bile. 

JAUNPUR (25® 40' N., 82* 30' E.), district. United 
Provinces, India ; area, c. 1552 sq. miles. Pop. c. 

1.220.000. Chief town, Jaunpur (25® 44' N., 82® 43' 
E.), has fine mosques, ruined fort; formerly capital of 
Muslim kingdom; manufactures perfumes. Pop. c. 

43.000. 

JAUNTING-CAR, one-horse vehicle in which 
passengers sit at right angles to horse ; used in Ireland ; 
drivers known as ‘ jarvios.’ 

JAUR£:S, jean LfiON (1859- ), Fr. politician 

and journalist ; founded socialist organ, L'JtlumaniUt 
1904 ; became head of new party of ‘ unified socialists,* 
1905. 

JAVA (6® 52' to 8® 50' S., 106® 13' to 114® 39' E.), 
island belonging to Holland, East Indies; lies to S.E. 
of Sumatra, and is bounded N. by Java Sea and Borneo, 
E. by Bali Strait, S. by Indian Ocean, W. by Strait 
of Sunda. Area, c. 48,600 sq. miles, or, with Madura, 
50,554 sq. miles. S. coast is inaccessiblo owing to 
the surf, and from it the surface rises steeply to lino 
of volcanio mountains, which run from end to end of 
island. There are many active volcanoes, some of 
the peaks reaching heights of 10,000 to 12,000 ft. ; 
among highest peaks are Smeru, Gedeh, Sumbing. 
Along the N. are fertile alluvial plains. Rivers, short 
and oommeroially unimportant, include Tji Manuk 
and Tji Tarun. 

Long before its existence was known to Europe, 
J. had attained oonsiderable degree of civilisation 
under Hindus, who founded hero several independent 
states. Under them Buddhism and Sivaism became 
in turn the prevailing religion, traces of both being 
seen in the numerous Hindu temples which still exist. 
In XV. cent, the island gradually became Muhammadan ; 
visited from about 1520 by Portuguese traders, who 
were overcome by Dutch m c. 1696. Dutch carried 
on long warfare with natives, and gradually obtained 
possession of most of the island, acquiring Preanger 
regions in 1705 and Bantam in 1808. During 
Napoleonio wars J., with rest of Dutch possessions, 
was incorporated in French empire. It was taken by 
Britain in 1811 and occupied by them until 1817, 
when it was restored to Holland. In 1825 rebellion 
against Dutch role was led by Depa Negara, who was 


ultimately defeated and exiled in 1830. Since then 
various unsuccessful risings have taken place, but 
Dutch control is now practically complete, although 
the native states of Jukjakarta and Surakarta have 
still a nominal independence. 

Java's chief source of wealth lies In rich vegetation. 
The mountains are covered with trees to heights of 10,000 
ft. Forests occupy probably one-fifth of whole surface, 
and produce valuable teak, cocoanuts, palms, bamboos, 
spice trees. Cultivated products include rice, maize, 
sugar, coffee, indigo, tea, cinchona, tobacco, rubber. 
Minerals include petroleum, coal, salt, sulphur. Ex- 
ports, chiefly to Netherlands, are sugar, coffee, tobacco, 
cinchona, quinine, tea, copra, indigo, kapok, hides, 
teak, tin. Imports include eottons, cutlery, hardware, 
ground-nut cake, bean cake. Trade is mainly carried 
on by Arabs and Chinese, the native inhabitants being 
engaged chieffy in agriculture. There are few in- 
dustries, the most important being manufacture of 
coarse cloth, mats, and soap. Railway mileage is 
c. 1400. 

Principal towns arc Batavia (capital), Seraarang, 
Surabaya, Surakarta. Climate, unhealthy in low- 
lying districts, is hot and damp, but heat is tempered 
by regular soa breezes. Average temperature in 
lower parts is 78® Fahr. ; rainfall about 75 m. J., with 
Madura, is divided for administrative purposes into 
seventeen residencies, each of which is controlled by a 
Resident, who is assisted by various minor officials. 
Supreme executive authority is vested in Gov. -Gen. 
of Dutch India, who is app. by the Crown ; legislative 
ower also rests with him, assisted by a Council of 
ve members. There is complete religious liberty ; 
prevailing belief, Muhammadanism. 

There is a distinct Javanese language, of which 
various dialects are in use. Old language called Kavi 
is that of early Javanese lit., of which there is a con- 
siderable amount. Modem Javanese lit. is unimport- 
ant. The natives are of three distinct races of Malayan 
stock — the Javanese thoroselves, the Sundanoso in W., 
and Madurese in E. They are brown in colour, with 
rominent cheek-bones and thick lips. Foreign in- 
abitants include Chinese, Arabs, and Europeans. 
Pop. c. 30,100,000. 

Cabaton, Java^ Suwaira^ and the Other Lands of the 
Dutch East Indies (1911) ; Scidraorc, Java (1898). 

JAVELIN, spear for casting by hand or with twisted 
thong ; term less frequently used for stouter thrusting 
spear or piko. J. -throwing as a sport revived in 
modern Olympic Games. 

JAWHAR (73® 20' E., 19® 65' N.), town and native 
state, Bombay, India. Fop. c. 50,000; of town, 4000. 

JAWOROW (49® 67' N., 23® 3' E.), town, Galicia, 
Austria. Pop. (1911) 10,208. 

JAXARTES, Syu-Darya {q.v.), 

JAY, SCO under Crow Family. 

JAY, JOHN (1746-1829), Amer. lawyer and 
statesman ; b. at Now York ; attended first and 
second Continental Congresses, and formulated 
addresses to Brit, and Canadian peoples ; drew up 
constitution of New York State, 1777 ; chief justice 
of New York, 1777 ; entered Congress, 1778, and was 
chosen as pros. ; wont on diplomatic mission to 
Spain, 1780 ; helped to arrange peace with Great 
Britain, 1781-83 ; foreign sec., 1784 ; chief justice of 
U.S. Supreme Court, 1789; negotiated commercial 
treaty with Great Britain (‘ Jay’a Treaty *), 1794 ; 
governor of New York, 1796 ; retired, 1801. Author 
of several political papers which appeared in the 
Federalist, His s., William J., was well known as an 
advocate of abolition of slavery. 

W. Jay, Life of John Jay (1833). 

JAZYGES, see Iaztoxs. 

JEAN CLOPINEL DE MEUN, MbunO (d. c. 1306), 
Fr. poet ; b. at Meun-sur-Loiro ; continued the 
Roman de la rose fifty years after Guillaume de Lorria 
had begun it (1230y The first part was only an 
allegory of love (the rose), the second, 18,000 verses 
long, a kind of enoyolopcklia ; ita mirth, satire, and 
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verbal excellence delighted France until well on into 
period of Renaissance. 

JEANNE D'ARC, SCO JOAN OF ArO. 

JEANNETTE (40° 19' N., 79° 38' W.), town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 8077. 

JEBB, SIR RICHARD GLAVERHOU8E (1841- 
1905), Brit, classical scholar ; b. Dundee ; ed. 
Cambridge ; prof, of Greek, Glasgow, 1875 ; Cam- 
bridge, 1889; knighted, 1900; famous for his trans- 
lations of Sophocles, Theophrastus, and other Gk. 
writers ; a great humanist and a brilliant translator. 

JEBEIL, Jbbail (34° 8' N., 35° 43' E.), wailed town, 
Syria. Pop. c. 3000. 

JEDBURGH (55° 29' N., 2° 33' W.), town, Rox- 
burghflhiro, Scotland ; ruins of beautiful Angustinian 
abbey founded by David I., XII. cent. ; on site of old 
royal castle is disused county gaol ; manufactures 
tweeds, woollens. Birthplace of Sir David Brewster. 
Pop. (1911) 3982. 

JEDDA, see Jidda. 

JEEJEEBHOY, SIR JAMSETJEE, Bart. (1783- 
1869), Parsi merchant and philanthropist ; b. Bom- 
bay ; in business partnership with his father-in- 
law, Framjce Pestonjee, at early age ; amassed immense 
fortune by 1820, and gave away c. £250,000 in 
philanthropy between 1822 and 1858- First native of 
India to be made a baronet of United Kingdom, 1857. 

JEFFERIES, RICHARD (1848-87). Brit, naturalist 
and author ; made his first success with The Game- 
keeper at Hornet and later wrote many books on open- 
air subjects. 

JEFFERSON CITY (38° 34' N., 92° 6' W.), capital, 
Missouri, U.S.A. ; has government armoury and peni- 
tentiary ; manufactures boots and shoos, and has railway 
works. Pop. (1910) 11,850. 

JEFFERSON, JOSEPH (1829-1905), Amor, come- 
dian, celebrated for his roprosontation of Rip van 
Winkle. 

JEFFERSON, THOMAS (1743-1826), great Amer. 
statesman ; third Pres, of U.S. ; b. at Shad well, Vir- 
ginia ; became lawyer ; entered Virginia House of 
Burgesses, 1769; was chosen member of State Con- 
vention, 1774, and, being unable to be present, wrote his 
Summary View of Rights of British Americans^ attacking 
policy of Mother Country ; member of Continental 
Congresses of 1776 and 1776 ; drew up the Declaration 
of Independonco. After this ho again devoted his 
services to Virginia, whore ho introduced some great 
legal reforms, and carried bills establishing religious 
liberty and abolishing primogeniture ; he was in 
favour of giving a largo measure of independence to 
individual states, and drew up the constitution for 
Virginia ; becamo gov. of the state, 1779, and conducted 
affairs during the British invasion ; ho was subse- 
quently criticised for his ineffective resistance to the 
invaders, and withdrew from Virginian politics. 

He entered Congress, 1783, and had largo share in 
introducing decimal coinage ; in 1784 he was assocktod 
with Adams and Franklin in arranging commercial 
treaties with various European nations ; minister to 
France, 1785 ; on returning to America in 1789 he 
was appointed Sec. of State under Washington, and 
became great opponent of Alexander Hamilton {q.v.) 
and head of the Democratic party. He resigned office 
in 1794, and retired to private life for a time, but in 
1796 he became Vico- Pres, under Adams. Elected 
Pres, in 1801, ho arranged the purchase of Louisiana 
by the U.S. from Franco in 1803 ; he also carried out 
various reforms, and insisted on retrenchment in 
pqblio expenses ; waged war against Tripoli, and 
admitted Ohio to the Union ; his second term of office 
began in 1804, and was marked by the trial of Aaron 
Burr and the abolition of the slave trade. J. withdrew 
from public life in 1809. 

A man of high principles and brilliant intellect, J. 
was one of the most remarkable personalities of his 
t^e. He gave a great deal of his attention to educa- 
tion, and founded the Univ. of Virginia at Charlottes- 

viUo. 


Forman, Life and Writings of Thomas Jefferson 
(1900). 

JEFFERSONVILLE (38° 19' N., 86° 40' W.), t^wn, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; state reformatory ; railway engineer- 
ing works. Pop. (1910) 10,412. 

JEFFREY, FRANCIS, LOBD JEFFREY (1773- 
1860), Scot, judge and critic ; ed. at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh Univ’s ; advocate, 1774 ; edited the Edin- 
burgh Review (Whig) from its foundation, 1803-29 ; 
Dean of the Kiculty of Advocates, 1829; M.P. for 
Malton, 1831-32, and then for Edinburgh, 1832; Lord- 
Advocate, 1830-34 ; judge of the Court of Sessions, 
1834; four vol’s of contributions to the Edinburgh^ 
pub. 1844. 

Lifet by Cockbum. 

JEFFREYS, GEORGE, IST BaBON JEFFREYS 
(1648-89), Eng. Lord Chancellor; b. at Acton, Den- 
bighshire ; called to the Bar, 1668, and by his great 
skill in cross-examination rose in his profession, becom- 
ing Recorder of Ix)ndon, 1678. After Monmouth’s 
rebellion he was sent, on Western Circuit to try the 
rebels, and at the ‘ Bloody Assizes,’ which he opened 
at Winchester in 1685, ho condemned 320 persons to 
death. Soon afterwards ho was made Lord Chancellor 
of England, but after the flight of James II. he was 
imprisoned in tho Tower, where he died. 

H. B. Irving, Life of Jmige Jeffreys (1898). 

JEHLAM, see Jiielum. 

JEHOIAKIM (fl. c. 000 B.o.), s. of Josiah, king of 
Judah (2 Kings and 2 Chronicles). 

JEHOL, Cn’ENQ-TE-FU (40° 59' N., 118° E.), town, 
Chi-Li, China. Pop. c. 10,000. 

JEHORAM. — (1) Buco. his bro. Ahaziah as king of 
Israel, c. 854 b.c. ; wounded at Ra mol h- Gilead, c. 842 
B.o. (2) 8. of Jehoflhaphat, king of Judah, c. 850-843 
B.o. ; m. Athaliah, sister of Johoram of Israel. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, son of Asa, king of Judah, c. 
874-850 B.c. ; f. of Jehoram. 

JEHOVAH, the proper name of tho God of Israel. 
It is now agreed that it should more properly be called 
jAHWEn, tiio form Jehovah having arisen through tho 
addition to tho consonants of tho vowels of Adonai 
(Hebrew, ‘My Lord’), as Jahweh itself being too 
sacred was not pronounced. When tho Jews read the 
Scriptures aloud, it was always read ‘ Adonai.’ In the 
Eng. versions it is rendered ‘ Tho Lord,’ though this 
somewhat obscures tho fact that it was originally the 
name simply of a tribal deity. According to Exodus 3** 
tho name was revealed to Moses on Mount Hebron 
(according to E) ; Exodus 6^ (P) also gives an account 
of its revelation to Moses ; in J it is used from the 
beginning (E and P have Elohim, ‘God,* in Genesis); 
thus there were varying traditions of its origin. Its 
etymological significance is disputed, but it is probably 
from the verb &iyah (to be), and means the self-existent 
or unchangeable OnCy the One who is. 

TinvetyQenesis (Appendix on Divine Names); Burney, 
Old Testament Theology. 

JEHU, son of Jehoshaphat; king of Israel, c. 842- 
816 B.c. ; supported bv the prophet Elijah. 

JEJUNUM, part of small intestine. See Digestion. 

JELAl-UD-DIN, see Persia (Language and Lit.). 

JELETZ, Elets (q.v.). 

JELLACHICH JOSEF, COUNT (1801-69), 
Croatian general ; took part in crushing Hungarian re- 
bellion, 1848. 

JELLALABAD, JALALABAD (q.v.), 

JELLY-FISH, see Medusa. 

JEMAPPES (50° 26' N., 3° 63' E.), town, Belgium ; 
French defeated Austrians, 1792 ; coal centre. Pop. 
11,600. 

JENA (60° 64' N., 11° 36' E.), town, Saxe- Weimar, 
Germany. Univ. dates from 1668. Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein and Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea were written 
here ; town also has associations with Luther, Fichte, 
Hegel, Humboldt, Haeckel. Here Napoleon defeated 
Prussians, 1806. Pop. (1910) 38,487. 

JENATSGH, GEORG (1696-1639), Fr. Prot. pastor 
and soldier ; fought against the Catholic Planta 
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family; became governor of Valtelline ; murdered at 
Coire. 

JENGHIZ KHAN (1162-1227), Mongol emperor* 
and one of greatest conquerors of world ; b. near river 
Onon, Mongolia ; originally named Temujin ; suoo. to 
Mongol throne in 1175 ; after consolidating the various 
Mongolian tribes, he twice overran China ; conquered 
Chinese states Hia and Kin (1208-14). His envoys to 
Transoxiana having been killed, ho started in 1219 on 
his great career of conquest; looted Bokhara and 
Merv, and conquered Herat and other towns ; drove 
the Turks into South-Eastern Europe, while his 
armies successfully ravaged S. Russia and N. India; 
d, while overrunning China for the third time. 

Sir Robert K. Douglas, Life of Jenghiz Khan (1877). 

JENKIN, HENRY CHARLES FLEEIVUNG (1833- 
86), prof, of Engineering at Univ. Coll., London, 1866, at 
Edinburgh Univ., 1868. 

JENKS, JEREMIAH WHIPPLE (1850- ), 

prof, at New York Univ., U.S.A., since 1912 ; author of 
economic works. 

JENNE (13® 4' N., 6® 39' W.), walled and fortified 
town, Fr. W. Africa ; trading centre ; boat-building. 
Pop. c. 8000. 

JENNER, EDWARD (1749-1823), Eng. physician, 
the discoverer of vaccination ; was bom at Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire, 1749, third s. of Rev. Stephen J., 
vicar of the parish, and rector of Rockhampton ; ed. 
at Wotton-undor-Edgo and Cirencester ; became ap- 
prenticed to Daniel Ludlow, a well-known surgeon 
at Sudbury, near Bristol, proceeding afterwards to 
London to five with (for two years) and study under 
John Hunter. He commenced the practice of mod. in 
his native place in 1773, and had considerable success, 
also carrying out investigations in biology. Ho ob- 
tained the degree of M.D. from St. Andrews in 1792. 
In his native county there was a popular belief that 
persons who had suffered from cow-pox could not 
contract small- pox, and, after much investigation, J. 
became of the opinion that cow-pox, ‘ grease ’ in horses, 
and small- pox were all types of the same disease, 
modified under different conditions. He carried out 
careful researches on the subject for sixteen years, and 
at length, in May 1796, he inoculated a boy, James 
Phipps, with cow-pox, so that, when the boy was in- 
oculated with small- pox in July, an attack of the latter 
disease did not ensue. l’hi.s experiment was followed 
by others, and in 1798 J. published the result of his 
investigations. He met with much opposition from 
the public and from many members of the medical 
faculty, but received support from many eminent 
physicians and surgeons, and honours were showered 
upon him by foreign sovereigns and learned societies 
at home and abroad, the College of Physicians being, 
however, a notable exception. He received grants 
of £10,000 and later of £20,000 from Parliament, and 
steps were taken, by the formation of the Royal 
Jennerian Society, which became defunct in a few 
years, the national vaccine establishment, and by other 
means, for the propagation of the benefits of his dis- 
covery. After his death, statues of J. were erected in 
Gloucester Cathedral and in London. 

Baron, Life and Correspondence. 

JENNER, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1815-98), Eng. 
physician; prof, of Pathology (1849) and afterwards 
of Clinical Med. and Med. at Univ. Coll., London ; 
pres, of Coll, of Physicians (1881-88) ; he was the first 
to distinguish typhus from typhoid fever. 

JENNINGS, SARAH, see Maulbobouoh. 

JENOLAN CAVES (c. 149® 40' E.* 33® 20' S.), 
Stalactite oaves, N.S.W.* Australia. 

JENSEN, ADOLP (1837-79), Ger. composer, 
famous for song-writing. 

JEPHTHAH, IsTf^te judge ; son of Gilead 
(Judgte 11, 12). 

JERA8H, see Gebasa. 

JERBA (33® 46' N., 10® 60' E. ), island. Gulf of Gabes, 
off Tunisian coast, Africa ; area, 425 so. miles ; 
spoDges, dates, olives, woollens. Pop. e. 40,000. 


JERBOAS, small terrestrial and nocturnal rodents 
with exceedingly long hind legs and tail ; ^ found 
burrowing in the desert plains of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa; relatives, Jumping Mice {Zapua)^ are Amor. 

JEREMIAH, Old Testament prophet; received his 
call in the time of King Josiah, c. 626 b.o. ; he played 
a prominent part in the religious and political history 
of Israel from 604, when the Assyrian power under 
Nebuchadnezzar conquered the Egyptians at Car- 
ohemish. J. saw that it was best that Israel should 
yield to Assyria, but his word was not heeded, with 
the result that the nation went into captivity, and J. 
after various sufferings was carried off to Egypt. The 
book of J. is the longest and one of the greatest of the 
prophetical books. It is probably largely the work of 
J. himself, but to some extent recast, and the arrange- 
ment is often unchronological. 

Driver, Book of the Prophet Jeremiah ; Peake, 
Jeremiah; Jeremiah and Lameniatione (Century Bible). 

JEREMY, EPISTLE OP, see Apocbypha. 

JEREZ DE la FRONTERA, formerly Xebes 
(36® 40' N., 6® 8' W.). town, Spain ; centre of sherry 
trade. Pop. (1910) 62,628. 

JEREZ DE LOS CABALLEROS (38® 16' N., 
6® 48' W.), town, Spain. Pop. 10,500. 

JERICHO (31® 23' N., 36® 46' E.), town, Palestine ; 
taken by Israelites under Joshua ; in later times de- 
stroyed by Romans ; rebuilt by Hadrian ; finally ruined 
during Crusades. 

JEROBOAM (son of Nebat), king of Israel; first of 
northern kingdom, c. 932-912 b.o., on rupture after 
death of Solomon, J. refusing to acknowledge Roho- 
boam ; denounced later as one who ‘ made Israel to sin.’ 

JEROME BONAPARTE, boo BonapABTES. 

JEROME, JEROME KLAPKA (1859- ), Eng. 

humorist ; author of Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
(1886), Three Men in a Boat (1889), and the play The 
Passing of the 3rd Floor Back (1907). 

JEROME OF PRAGUE (d. 1416), Bohemian 
theologian ; studied at Prague, Oxford, Paris, Cologne, 
and Heidelberg ; an admirer of Wycliffe, and friend of 
Hubs ; got into trouble with the authorities of the 
Church; arrested, 1415; imprisoned and recanted; 
afterwards defended his former positions, and was 
burnt as a heretic. 

JEROME, ST.r Hieronymus (340-420), doctor of 
the Church; ed. Rome; spent his life in Gaul, 
the East, and at Rome as fellow-worker with Pope 
Darnasus. J. was a scholar rather than a saint, and his 
great work was his translation of the Bible into Lat. — 
the Vulgate, in use in the West since his days. He 
began in 383 by revising the existing Old Lat. versions 
of the Gospels, of which there were several, then the 
rest of the New Testament, then the Old Testament, 
finished c. 404. Ho also wrote commentaries, letters, 
controversial works, etc. Cutts, Jerome. 

JERROLD, DOUGLAS WILLIAM (1803-67), 
Brit, dramatist, wit, and) man -of -letters ; became a 
dramatic critic; and in 1829 produced his famous 
Black-Eyed Susan at the Surrey Theatre ; contributed 
to Punchy in his obaracteristio light vein. His Mrs, 
Caudle* 8 Curtain Lectures enjoyed a great vogue. 

JERSEY (49® 13' N., 2® T W. ), largest of Channel 
Islands, belonging to Unit^ l^gdom ; area, 46 
sq. miles ; surface undulating, mostly cultivated ; 
potatoes, apples ; good fishing ; famous strain of 
cattle ; butter produced. Chief town, St. Holier. J. 
is administered oy lieu t. -gov. and bailiff nominated by 
Crown. Pop. (1911) 61,903. See C’hannkl Islands. 

JERSEY CITY (40® 44' N., 74® 6' W.), town, on 
Hudson, Now Jersey, U.S.A. ; practically a suburb 
of Now York ; important railway terminus ; excellent 
harbour; meat-paoking, manufactures of iron, steel, 
machinery, chemicals, tobacco, pottery ; has fine 
system of parks. Pop. (1910) 267,779. 

JERSEY, EARLS OP, title in Villiers family, 
created, 1697; the family has on hereditary interest 
in Child’s Bank. 

JERUSALEM (31® 47' N., 35* 15' £.), sacred city of 
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PaleBtino, standing on hills of Zion, Aora, Moriah, 
and Bezetha, and thus a natural fortress almost im- 
pregnable in ancient times. Its earliest inhabitants, 
the Jebusites, were defeated by Joshua and David ; 
latter made it his capital, fortified it, and selected situa- 
tion for Temple, ouilt in Solomon’s reign. After 
separation of Israel and Judah, J. was frequently 
engaged in war against kings of Israel, and suffered 
successive attacks by Egyptians, Philistines, Assyrians, 
and Biibylonians ; taken and sacked by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, in 188 B.c., when chief inhabi- 
tants were carried off to Babylon. First return of 
exiles under Zerubbabol occurred c. 630 b.o. ; new 
Temple was completed by 615 b.o. ; and under Ezra 
and Nchomiah the city was rebuilt in V. cent. b.o. 

For many years it Imew no peace ; was captured in 
succession by Persians, Macedonians, Syrians, and 
Egyptians ; sacked by I^olemy Soter of Egypt ; only 
regamed independence for brief period under the 
Maccabees, c. 166 B.o. ; came under sway of Rome, 
37 B.O., and flourished under Herod; destroyed by 
Titus, 70 A.D., and again by Julius Sevorus, 132 a.d. ; 
rebuilt under Hadrian, with name of .(Elia Capitolina ; 
sacked by Chosroes II. of Persia, 614 ; captured by 
Muhammadans, 037, from whom it was taken by 
Crusaders under Codfrey do Bouillon, in 1099; re- 
oaptuiod by Saladin, 1187, remaining subject to Egypt 
till 1517, since when it has belonged to Turks. J. is 
episcopal see of Anglican, Greek, and R.C. Churches ; 
site of several monasteries; among notable buildings 
are Church of Holy Sepulchre, said to occupy site of 
our Lord’s tomb, Mosque of Omar, and Russ, cathedral. 
Pop. c. 60,000. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, sec Aktichoke. 

JERUSALEM HADDOCK, see Ofah. 

JERUSALEM, SYNOD OF (1672), on behalf of 
the Eastern Church denounced Calvinism. 

JERVIS, SIR JOHN, see St. ViNCENT, John 
JERVT.S, Earl of. 

JESI (43*’ 32' N., ir 13' E.), town, Italy ; scat of 
bishopric. Pop. 24,000. 

JESSAMINE, see Jasmine. 

JESSE, f. of David, long of Israel, and therefore in 
the New Testament genealogies an ancestor of Christ. 

JESSEL, SIR GEORGE (1824-83), Eng. judge, of 
Jewisli birth ; ed. at Univ, Coll., London ; called to 
Bar, 1847 ; M.P. for Dover, 1868 ; Solicitor- General, 
1871; Master of Rolls, 1873; under Judicature Act 
(1881) pros, at first Cburt of Appeal; a good judge and 
brilUant lawyer. 

JESSORE.— (1) (23* 10' N., 89® 8' E.) district, 
Bengal, India ; area, 2925 sq. miles ; produces sugar, 
timber, rice. Pop. c. 1,800,000. (2) (23® 8' N,, 

89® 8' E.) town, capital of above. Pop. 9000. 

JESTER, prominent member of media 9 val society ; 
retainer in noble households, where they were expected 
to make jokes to order : best; description of j. is Touch- 
stone in You Like It. 

JESUITS, a famous religious community of the R.C. 
Church, founded (1540) by a Span, soldier, St. Ignatius 
of Ix)yola {q.y.). It came into existence, first as a band 
of missionaries destined for the conversion of the Turks, 
then, as the practical impossibility of this task became 
apparent, it broadened into a society, whose work it 
should be to become a weapon, adaptable for every 
purpose the Church might need. To secure this object 
the more effectively, every outward si^ of an especial 
Order with an especial aim was omitted. Monastic 
life and monastic jiabit alike were given up. To the 
triple vow, taken in all religious communities of the 
R.C. Church (poverty, chastity, obedience), St. Ignatius 
added a fourth, that of going without question or delay 
wherever the pope might see fit to send them for the 
salvation of souls. This was taken for the first time 
on Aug. 16, 1634. Soon after, 1640, a definite rule 
was composed and present ed to Paul HL By a Bull, 
dated Sept. 27, 1640, Paul III. solemnly confirmed the 
new * Company of Jesus/ and in April 1641 St. Ignatius 
was elooted the first GeneraL His Book of Constitutions 


(first pub. 1568) shows the purposes of the society, 
his S^ritual Exercises its inward force and efficacy. 

It is natural that the organisation of Loyola should 
bo military and autocratic, with all the advantages 
and disadvantages of such a system. The obedience 
demanded (save in matters of sin) is absolute. The 
General has practically unlimited power, though he 
can be deposed by a General Congregation of the whole 
society. The various grades int^ which the Order is 
divided arc — (a) Professed, who, after several years, have 
been admitted to final vows. From these only can 
the Superiors and Professors of Theology be chosen ; 
(b) Coadjutors, whether priests or lay-brothew, who 
carry on the affairs of the society ; (c) Scholastics, who 
in t heir study and preaching are preparing themselves for 
the priesthood and their future work ; (d) Novices, who 
by purely manual and spiritual tasks are being trained 
and tested. The work of the society has been, through 
the influence of Claudio Aqua viva (g.t>.) — General, 
1681-1616 — mainly educational and missionary; but 
preaching, natural science, and theology owe much 
to Jesuit enterprise. In the last-named department, 
the society has always loaned to the broadest interpreta- 
tion of moral piinciples, and thus gave colour to the 
brilliant attack of Pascal’s Provincial Letters, the effects 
of which have been felt till our own day. 

Its force and military organisation made it feared 
and hated by political nilors, and it has boon repeatedly 
suppressed in various countries of Europe. After a 
career of splendid siiooess and triumphs, both missionary 
and intellcotual, it became so unpopular that, ‘ for 
the peace of the Church,’ Clement XIV., by a BuU of 
July 21, 1773, Dominus et Redemptor Noster, without 
approving or denying any of the charges made ai^ainst 
the society, suppressed it in all the states of Cliristen- 
dom. But it was too useful and too powerful to suffer 
anything more than a temporary eclipse, and it was 
re-established by Pius VII., Aug. 7, 1814 — Solicitudo 
Omnium Ecelesiarum. It now numbers about 15,000 
members. It is still forbidden in certain countries of 
Europe (Germany, Switzerland, Portugal, etc.). In 
England its work is mainly educational, with its 
brilliant colleges of Stonyhurst, Beaumont, etc. 

Cr^tineau, Histoire de la Oompagnie de Jisua (1846); 
Parkman’s Jesuits in N. America in the 17th Cent. 
(1886); Ethelred Taunton, Jesuits. 

JESUS, son of Sirach. See Ecclesiastious. 

JESUS CHRIST (‘ Jesus ’ is a personal name ; 
* Christ,’ ‘ The anointed one,’ a title) was bom between 
8 and 4 B.o., and crucified at Jerusalem between 29 and 
37 A.D. Despite all the ingenuity of scholars, the exact 
dates have never been arrived at with certainty. Our 
authorities for His life are the Now Testament writings ; 
Jewish tradition and extra -canonical sources contri- 
bute hardly anything of value. A few of the non- 
oanonioal sa 3 dng 8 may be authentic, but that is all. 
The apocryphal gospels are entirely untrustworthy. 
The life of Christ cannot bo studied apart from New 
Testament criticism. It seems undoubted that we have 
in Mark a fairly primitive account of the life of Christ 
based partially on St. Peter’s reminiscences, and that 
there are other independent sources, one particularly of 
Sayings of Jesus embedded in the First and TMrd 
Gospels. The historical value of the Fourth Gospel has 
been more questioned, but it is probable there are inde- 
pendent traditions enshrined in it 

The chronology of the life of Christ is complicated 
by the Gospel narrative covering the same ^onnd, but 
with varied arrangement Matrlc is chronological, but 
the other material arranged and combined by Matthew 
and Luke is often oucertain in chronology. To combine 
the Johannine with the Synoptic is very difficult. The 
life of Christ can soaroely even be summarised here, but 
some facts stand out 'His first thirty years, or there- 
abouts, were passed in obsoority ; His publio work im- 
mediately followed that of John the Baptist ; Jesus’ 
work was not only healing and teaching but had for its 
central point the proclamation of the imminence of the 
kingdom of God; His proclamation of Himself as 
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Messiah was not made pnblio at first, though after 
Peter’s oonfeesion at Csssarea Philippi made Iwown to 
the disciples ; the turning-point in the life of Christ was 
His setting forth on the journey to Jerusalem, conscious 
of His own death as the result ; it is impossible not to 
see the impression of gloom and coming disaster in the 
later sayings and parables, which form one of the 
strongest proofs ox the essential historicity of the 
Gospel narrative ; the difference of tone iii the narra- 
tive of the earlier and latest parts of the ministry could 
not be due to accident or intention ; it is undeniable 
that the Crucifixion meant to the Apostles the crushing 
of all their hopes, and that, whatever explanation of 
the Resurrection accounts we accept, it cannot be 
denied that within a short time of the death of Josus 
those who had known Him on earth were convinced that 
they had seen Him alive. 

For the teaching of Jesus on its practical side the 
Gospel evidence is clear and indisputable. Of its 
theological and personal side it is not so easy to speak 
with certa nty. The phrase ‘ Kingdom of God ’ has been ' 
recently much discussed (see Eschatology). Did it 
mean the slow growth of righteousness in the world or 
a violent catastrophe in which the old order would be 
swept awav ? Many scholars now assert that Josus 
expected the immemate coming of the kingdom, and 
identified Himself with the Son of Man who in the later 
Judaism was expected to bring it in. 

The place of Christ in Christian theology cannot be 
discussed here, but it must never bo forgotten that 
Christ is the centre of His own religion, more even than 
other religious leaders have been in theirs. 

Several attempts have been made to prove that Jesus 
never existed, and that the Gospels are pure myth — 
the humanising of a Divine hero. These vagaries of 
criticism have won no acceptance among competent 
scholars. 

The bibliography is stupendous ; a recent list enumer- 
ates 7000 works, and this cannot be complete. See 
Chuech History, Christianity, Religion, Theology. 
The best-known Livu of Christ are those of Kcim, 
ICdersheim, Renan, and Weiss, though none are entirely 
satisfactory; Sir J. Seeley’s Ecct Homo is original; 
Farrar is devout, but deficient in critical ability ; San- 
day’s Lift of Christ in Recent Research and other writings, 
particularly Christologies, Ancient and Modern, are im- 
portant ; Schweitzer’s The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
IS a brilliant book. 

JET, compact black variety of lignite (brown coal), 
easily carved and polished, and so especially suitable for 
making mourning ornaments and trimmings. Whitby 
(Yorks) was once the seat of a flourishing industry ; 
but the use of jet has been supplanted by that of 
vulcanite. 

JETHRO, Old Testament character; father of 
Zipporah, the wife of Moses. 

JETSAM, see Flotsman, Jetsam, and Lagan. 

JETTY, term used in ondneering to designate 
structures thrown out (Fr. jel^) from shore into river or 
sea for various purposes ; wooden j’s projected into 
harbours to facilitate loading and coaling, or to con- 
tract breadth of river in order to deepen channel ; pile- 
work ; largely used in Venice to narrow channel and 
prevent formation of sand-bar ; used at narrow river- 
mouth where water tends to spread. 

JEVER (63® 36' N., 7® 64' E.). town, Oldenburg, 
Germany. Fop. (1910) 6787. 

JEVONS, WILLIAM STANLEY (1836-82), Eng. 
philosopher and economist ; assayer to Mint in Sydney, 
1864-59 ; then studied at London Univ. ; prof, at Owens 
College, Manchester, 1866, and at Univ. College, 
London, 1876 ; his life was out short by drowning ; 
eminent both in logic and economics ; specially em- 
phasised doctrine of utility and mathematical aspects 
of economics; his works. Pure Logic (1864), Theory of 
Political Economy (1870), Principles of Science (1874), 
show independence of thought. 

J£W FISHES, see Basses. 

JSW, THE WAlfDERING;-— According to the 


legend a Jew mocked Jesus when bearir^ the cross by 
saying, *Go faster,’ and Jesus replied, ‘I go, but thou 
shalt wait till 1 return.’ The origin of this legend 
is a pamphlet printed at Leiden, wluoh states that the 
bp. of Schleswig had met a Jew called Ahasuerus at 
Hamburg, who claimed to be eternal and condemned 
to await Christ’s return. The pamphlet spread over 
Europe, and for centuries claimants appeared under 
different names. Around the legend has grown a mass 
of lit., the subject being speciauy popular during the 
Romantic revival The real source of the legend is 
probably Matthew 16^, ‘ There be some of them 
that stand here which shall in no wise taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom.’ 

JEWEL, JOHN (1622-71), Eng. theologian; 
bp. of Salisbury, 1669 ; pub. Apologia ecclesios Angli- 
cancB against Rom. Church, 1662 ; engaged in con- 
troversy with Thomas Harding ; at first of Prot. sym- 
pathies, but became anti-Puritan. 

JEWELLERY, articles of personal adornment, often 
of great value owing to their being manufactured from 
precious metals and set with precious stones. Term 
includes such articles as swords, the scabbards or 
handles of which are set with gems ; and caskets and 
insignia of various knightly orders. J. is not to be 
coniuficd with ^oms {q.v.), which are engraved stones. 
Probably the first articles of j. were carved beads ; 
native gold was used from an early date, and ^ from 
the many examples of ancient j. it is evident that 
the ancients had a complete command over the 
metal, hammering it into very thin plates or drawing 
it into very fine wires for plaiting or twisting. 
The metal was sometimes very beautifully chased and 
embossed. Rings found in their tombs show that the 
early Egyptians were skilful engravers, and could chase, 
solder, and enamel metals and also sot precious stones. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans were highly artistic ; 
the Etruscans were very fine metal-workers, and one 
of their lost arts is the giving of a granulated appear- 
ance to a golden surface. The Celts and Scandi- 
navians were skilful engravers, and some results of their 
work is seen in the ancient brooches of Scotland and 
Ireland. Sometimes very fine examples of inla 3 dng 
and filigree work {q.v.) are seen in those brooches. 

The Hindoos have always been fond of rich j., and 
have produced much beautiful filigree wort and 
enamelling. Ancient j. was produced entirely by 
craftsmen, but in modem times machinery is much 
used, especially in the manufacture of cheap j. The 
centre of this industry is Birmingham, but nearly all 
the bettor-class goods are made at Clerkenwell, London. 
Silver and pebble j. is made in Scotland, while in Ireland 
tiny ornaments are carved from bog oak. Jot {q.v, 
ornaments of all descriptions come from Whitby. 

The j. trade is carried on in most of the large cities 
of the world, but especially at Paris, Vienna, and 
New York, line filigree work is done at Malta, and 
red coral j. comes from Naples. 

Jewellery, Clifford Smith, by Davenport. 

JEWS, a Semitic race descended from Abraham, 
through his grandson Jacob, from whose sons the 
twelve tribes were traditionally descended. So called 
because the majority of those who returned to 8. Pales- 
tine after the captivity in Babylon were of the tribe of 
Judah ; also known as Isbaelitbs, from the name given 
to Jacob, and as the Hebrews, a name which may poss- 
ibly bo derived from the Habiru, who are found in 
Palestine in the XV. cent. B.o. Greater part of early 
history of race is covered by books of Old Testament, 
which, however, must not be regarded as unimpeach- 
able authority. Abraham is said to have settled in 
Canaan about 2000 b.c., having migrated thither from 
his native place, * Ur of the Chaldees,’ on the W. bank 
of Euphrates; and after Jacob’s return from Gilead 
he and his feunily settled at Shechem and afterwards at 
Beersheba, 

They were subsequently driven by famine to migrate 
to Egypt, on the invitation of Joseph, Jacob’s son, who 
had become Viceroy there. The children of Israel re- 
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mainod iii Egypt for 216, or, aocordinff to some chronol- 
ogists, 400 years ; at first well treated, they were after- 
wards subieoted to oppression and reduced to slavery, 
from which they were finally delivered by Moses, after 
the tenth plague had frightened Pharaoh into allowing 
them to go. After crossing the Red Sea they are saia 
to have wandered in the wudemess forty years, during 
which time they received from God a code of social, 
political, and religious laws, and at the end of which they 
successfully invaded the Promised Land, their ancestral 
home under the leadership of Joshua, c. 1270 b.c. The 
country to the W. of Jordan was apportioned to Asher, 
Benjamin, Dan, Ephraim, Issaohar, Judah, Naphtali, 
Simeon, Zebulon, and the half- tribe of Manasseh ; while 
that to the E. of the river was given to Gad, Reuben, 
and the other half -tribe of Manasseh. The Levites were 
given a number of towns in different parts of Canaan, 
and received also a tenth of the produce of the earth. 
The period succeeding the death of Joshua is marked 
b^ disputes among the tribes, anarchy, and infidelity, 
and by the attempts of surrounding nations to dis- 
possess the Israelites of their country. 

From time to time Judges, or Deliverers, arose, who 
shook off the foreign yoke : thus Ehud delivered the 
nation from Bglon, king of Moab ; Gideon from Midian- 
ites; Jephthah from Ammonites; Samson from Philis- 
tines; while the seer Samuel prepared the poeple for 
the establishment of a monarchy. 

Kings of Israel. — The first king was Saul, who con- 
quered many surrounding peoples, but was defeated by 
tne Philistines at Mt. Guboa, when he killed himself. 
His successor, David, the greatest figure in the history 
of Israel, and the founder of a long line of kings, carried 
out a series of successful wars, and gave to the nation 
the full possession of the country from Euphrates to 
river of Egypt, as promised to Abraham in Genesis 16^®. 
David was succeeded by his son Solomon, who was cele- 
brated for his wisdom and vast wealth, and built the 
Temple, but, subsequently, lapsed into idolatry ; after 
his death the kingdom was rent in two ; ton tribes 
revolted under Jeroboam, and formed tho kingdom oj 
IsraeU while the other two, Judah and Benjamin, 
forjned tho kingdom of Jvdah under Rehoboam, 
Solomon’s son. Among tho nineteen kings of Israel, 
most of whom ‘did evil in the sight of the Lord,* 
perhaps the most notorious were Jeroboam, s. of 
Nobat, ‘ which made Israel to sin ’ by establishing 
worship of the Golden Calf, and Ahab, whoso name 
is a 8 ynon 3 rm for cruelty. The last king of Israel, 
Hoshea, was conquered and imprisoned by Shal- 
manezer, king of Assyria, who also carried off the 
people into captivity, whence they never returned, 
their ultimate destiny being veiled in obscurity. 

The history of Judah presents a loss; uniform spec- 
tacle of depravity than that of tho northern kingdom ; 
among the kings of David’s line, although many were 
addicted to idolatry, there were several, such as Heze- 
kiah and Josiah, who were enthusiastic in the cult of the 
national religion, and who also carried out numerous 
reforms. At its best, however, the prosperity of Judah 
was intermittent ; and after a long struggle against 
Assyria, Egypt, and tho Chaldeans, which endured for 
over 130 years, the southern kingdom was overtaken by 
the same fate as the northern ; Jerusalem was taken 
by Nebuchadnezzar in 688 b.c., and the nation was 
carried off to Captivity in Babylon. Unlike the king- 
dom of Israel, however, Judah remained a separate 
people, retaining its own institutions in exile, and never 
beoomii^ merged with tho conquerors. Some account 
of the Exile is given in books of Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
other prophets ; the exiles apparently settled down in 
comfort, if not content, and were treated with con- 
sideration. 

Persian and Greek Domination. — In 639 B.o. they 
came under the rule of Persia, and three years later a 
number of them were allowed by Cyrus tho Groat to 
return ; Jerusalem and the Temple were rebuilt under 
direction of Ezra and Nehemiah, who also established 
a system of government in Palestine. Supreme ad- 


ministrative control was at first held by Zerubbabel, 
from whom it afterwards passed to others, and a 
Council of Elders was founded which inaugurated an 
epoch of great literary activity. Study of law was 
carried on by a special class of scholars, who exercised 
supreme control in spiritual matters, and are repre- 
sented in later times by the Sanhedrin or great council 
of the Jews* 

The period of Gk. domination begins with tho 
break-up of the Persian Empire before the victorious 
forces of Alexander the Great, to whom Jerusalem 
surrendered in 332 b.o. The Jews received many 
privileges from the conqueror, who invited many of 
them to settle in his new city of Alexandria. After 
his death in 323 b.o. the country came to hands of 
one of his generals, Laomedon, from whom it was 
subsequently taken by Ptolemy Soter; between 314 
and 301 it was in possession of Antigonus of Syria, 
but reverted to the Ptolemies at the latter date. 
Under the Ptolemies the Jews enjoyed considerable 
prosperity, and wero allowed to build synagogues in 
I all their settlements. During several decades tho 
I possession of Palestine was contested by the Seloucida, 
j and eventually tho country was captured by Antiochua 
the Groat in 198 b.o. He also ^rantea the Jews 
various privileges, as well as religious liberty ; but 
his successors, Scleucus Philopator and Antiochua 
Epiphanes subjected them to merciless persecution ; 
the former pillaged tho Temple, tho latter slew and 
enslaved many of the people and dedicated tho Temple 
to Jupiter Olympias. 

His determination to eradicate Judaism and to 
hellenise the people resulted in a national rebellion, 
tho standard of liberty being raised by Mattathias, a 

S riost, and head of the AsmonsRan family. Mattathias 
ied in 166 b.o. ; and bis son, Judas Maccabeus, after 
a series of magnificent victories, succeeded in expelling 
the Syrians and establishing the Maccabaean or 
Asmonesan dynafshj^ under which the Jews attained a 
splendour resembling that of the time of David. On 
Judas’s death his bro’s Jonathan and Simon reigned in 
turn with wisdom and success ; Simon was succeeded 
in 136 by his son, John Hyreanun, who conquered Edom 
and Samaria, and supported tho Sadducees, who, like 
the Pharisees, became an important soot during his 
reign. His son and successor, Aristobulus L, was first 
to assume kingly title. About tliis time the power of 
tho Asmontfans began to decline ; civil wars disturbed 
the reign of Alexander Jannteus (103-79 B.o.), and 
after the death of his wife Alexandra, who reigned 
79-69, quarrels arose between their sons Hyroanus and 
Aristobulus. 

Roman Government. — Tliis led to the intervention 
of tho Romans, who in 63 took Jerusalem and 
established their supremacy in Judjea. Hyreanus H. 
was nominated high priest by Pompoius, but he weakly 
allowed Antipator tho Idumasan to take the control of 
affairs into his own hands ; tho result of this was that 
Antipater was in 47 appointed procurator of Judaea 
by Julius Caesar, and his son Herod the Great became 
governor of Galilee. Herod was made king of Judaea 
in 40 B.O., and three years later he seized Jerusalem 
and deposed Antigonus, last prince of Asmonaoan 
family. After Herod’s death in 4 b.o. his kingdom 
was subdivided into a sot of principalities ; his son 
Archelaua received Idumaea, Juda?a, and Samaria ; 
Herod Antipas became tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea, 
and Herod Philip tetrarch of districts beyond Jordan. 
Soon afterwards Judaea and Samaria became provinces 
of Rome and wore ruled by Rom. procurators; 
Pontius Pilate, during ^ whoso administration ooourred 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, was procurator from 
26-36 A.D. 

After Pilate’s death the old kingdom of Palestine was 
temporarily restored under Herod Agrippa, who was 
aDowed by Claudius to reign over whole country ; his 
reign was marked by persecution of Christians, but lasted 
only for throe years. When he died, the country was 
again placed under administration of Rom. governors. 
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many of whom treated the Jews with great severity, 
with the result that insurrections were of frequent 
ocourrenoe. Among the most merciless governors were 
Alexander, an apostate Jew, Felix, Albinus, and 
Gessius Floras. Under the last-named an open revolt 
broke out against Rome in Oa)sarea, 66 a.d., and 
spread in aU directions. The suppression of this 
rebellion was entrusted by Nero to Vespasian, who, on 
succeeding to the imperial throne, left the conduct of 
affairs in Jud«ea to his son Titus. Titus brought to a 
successful issue the siege of Jerusalem, planned by his 
father ; and the utter destruction of the city in 70 a.d. 
finally deprived the Jews of their national habitat, 
their histoiy henceforward being that of a people 
scattered aU over the world. Great numbers ned to 
Egypt, Italy, Spain, Cyprus, and elsewhere. Those 
remaining m Palestine made one or two further 
attempt 8 at insurrection, the last of which was led by 
Bar Cochba and was put down by the Romans after 
a three years’ war, 133-35 a.d. ; during this war great 
numbers of Jews were slain, and those remaining were 
forbidden to enter the now city of iElia Capitolina, 
built by Hadrian on site of Jerusalem. 

The national religion, however, survived all catas- 
trophes, and the Jews everywhere retained their own 
religious customs and traditions. Everywhere perse- 
cuted, they were yet everywhere successful ; and it 
has been suggested that their material prosperity was 
the cause of the ill-treatment to which they wore 
from time to time subjected by the nations among 
whom they lived. Little more than half a century 
after the suppression of Bar-Cochba’a rebellion there 
were two regularly organised Jewish communities ; 
of these one was under the Prince of the Captivity, 
to whom all Eastern Jews acknowledged allegiance ; 
and the other was under the patriarch of Tibcruis, 
and included all the Jewish inhabitants of the Rom. 
Empire. Compilations of oral laws were begun by 
scholars, and when complete were called the Talmud ; 
the Palestinian Talmud was finished in IV. cent., the 
Babylonian Talmud in 600 a.d. 

Emigration and Persecution. — Already in Rom. 
times great numbers of Jews settled in Europe ; 
they were generally 8ubjeot,ed to severe persecution 
by the Christians, partly on account of their practice 
of usury, but continued to prosper, and by their 
genius for finance and commerce made themselves 
masters of international trade. In Arabia the rise 
of Muhammadanism resulted in the expulsion of 
the Jews of Homoritis ; but in most Muhammadan 
countries they were, although heavily taxed, allowed 
to live in comparative comfort. In Spain they attained 
their greatest prosperity and lived on terms of close 
friend^ip with the Moors ; many of them held offices 
of state, and letters and scholarship reached a hi^h 
development; but they were banished from Spam, 
along with the Moors, late in the XV. cent. In Germany 
in early and mediaoval times they were mercilessly 
persecuted, reduced to a condition of slavery, and 
frequent massacres took place ; from time to time 
they were ejroelled, and persecution continued even 
in the XVIII. cent. ; in 1812 an Edict of Toleration 
removed many of their disabilities, but they are still 
looked down upon by the Christian population, and 
at present day no Jew is allowed to become an officer 
in tne German army. 

In France they were at first regarded with tolera- 
tion, but from the XI. cent, onwards they were 
deoimated by a series of massacres, and in the XIV. 
cent, they were banished from the country ; in 1791 
their citizenship was established by the National 
Assembly, and in 1805 a Jewish Sanliedrin was 
established. In England they were regarded with 
favour by the first two Norman klag^, but in the 
XII. cent, hostility to them broke out, and during 
the Crusades they were subjected to cruel oppression. 
In 1290 they were banished, and for several cent’s few 
were to be found in Britain ; since the XVII. oent. 
they have, been tolerated and have received many 


concessions, so that they are now on terms of perfect 
e^ality with the rest of the population, the highest 
omoes of State being open to them. In Russia and 
Rumania they met with great cruelty, and are still 
harshly dealt with in these countries. In the U.S. 
they have had rights of citizenship since 1783. 

About 1880 an anti-Semitio movement began in 
Europe among those nations whose jealousy was 
excited by the continually increasing wealth and 
influence of the Jewish inhabitants (see AntI- 
Semitism). In 1893 the idea of an autonomous Jewish 
State was revived by Theodor Herzl, founder of the 
Zionist movement, which aimed at establishing such 
a state in Palestine. 

Milman, History of the Jews (1878) ; H. Graetz, 
Oeschichte der Juden (Eng. trans., 6 vol’s, 1891'-92), 
Jewish Encydo'pendia ; Leroy- Beaulieu, Israel among 
the Nations (1895). 

JEW'S HARP, Jew’s Trump, small musical in- 
strument in form of metal lyre held between teeth 
and played by plucking vibrating tongue. 

JEYPORE, see Jaipur. 

JEZEBEL, the wife of Ahab, king of Israel ; repre- 
sented as a depraved woman and the enemy of Israel’s 
God. 

JHABUA (22® 46' N., 74® 38' E.), town and native 
state. Central India. Pop. c. 82,000. 

JHALAWAR ( 25 ® 7' N., 77° 4' E.), native state, 
Raj pu tana, India. Pop. c. 92,000. Capital, Jhal- 
rapatan (24° 31' N., 76° 8' E.), is commercial OMitro. 
Pop. 8000. 

JHANG.— (1) (31® 18' N., 72® 26' E.) district, 
Punjab, India. Pop. 380,000. (2) (31® 16' N., 72® 
23' E.) town, capital of above. Pop. 25,000. 

JHANSI.— (1) (25® 24' N., 79® 10' E.) district. 
United Provinces, India ; area, with Lalitpur, c. 3600 
sq. mUes; produces cereals, cotton; frequently suffers 
from famine. Pop. 618,000. (2) (25® 37' N., 78® 36' 
E.) walled town, capital of above; has fort. Pop. 
(1911)66,724. 

JHELUM, Jehuam.— (1) (33® 12' N., 72® 30' E.) 
district, Punjab, Brit. India ; area, 3996 sq. miles ; 
crossed by Salt Mountains and J. River. Pop. (1901) 
c. 695,000. (2) (32® 66' N.. 73° 41' E.) town, capital of 
above. Pop. 1 6,600. 

JHELUM, Jehlam (34® N., 73® 27' E.), river, India; 
unites with Chonab. 

JHERING, RUDOLF VON (1818-92), Ger. jurist; 
prof, of Rom. Law at Basel, Rostock, !^el, Giessen, 
Vienna, and Gotfingon successively; wrote Qeist dea 
rdmischen Rechls avf den verschieaenen Stufen seiner 
Entwickelung, famous work on Rom. law; also Der 
Kampf urns Rerht^ and other works. 

JHIND, SCO JiND. 

JIBUTI (11® 36' N., 43® 9' E.), capital, Fr. Somali- 
land; fine harbour; exports coffee, rubber, ivory, 
live stock. Pop. (1911) e. 11,000. 

JIDDA (21® 30' N., 39® 22' E.), port, Arabia, on Red 
Sea ; important as chief port of Moooa, many thousand 
pilgrims landing here every year ; extensive harbour ; 
exports mother-of-pearl, coffee, carpets, balsams. Pop. 
variously estimated, 18,000 to 30,000, 

JIG, dance of cheerful nature common among 
peasants, especially popular in Ireland, where it has 
assumed a national character; generally written in 
I time (‘jig-time ’). 

JIGGER, Chigoe, Sand-Flea {Sarcopsylla pene- 
trans), Amer. parasitic flea; female buries abdoraon 
ill skin, usually of human feet, and distends greatly 
with eggs ; unless tampered with, the wound is harm- 
less. See also Fleas. 

JIMENES, see Ximenes db Cisneros. 

JIND (29® 17' N.. 76® 22' E.), native state and town, 
Punjab, India. Pop. (1911) 271,728; of town, 9000. 

JINGOISM, hysterical, aggressive imperialism ; term 
derived from song popular during Brit. Anti-Russian 
Movement, 1878, * We don’t want to fight, but, by 
jingo, if we do.’ 

JIU-JITSU, see Ju-Jmu. 
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JIZAKB (40* 12' N., 1* 60' K), fortified town, 
Western Turkestan. Pop. 17,000. 

JOAB, s. of Zeniiali and nephew of Eling David 
{2 Samud), 

JOACHIM I. (1484-1536), elector of Brandenburg, 
1499; vigorous opponent of Reformation. 

JOACHIM II. (1505-71), elector of Brandenburg; 
8UC0. his f., Joachim I., 1535; strengthened position 
in Brandenburg ; in eoclesiastioal questions took a via 
media. 

JOACHIM, JOSEPH (1831-1907), violinist and 
composer; b. near Pressburg, Hungary; studied in 
Vienna and Leipzig ; royal conductor of concerts, Han- 
over, 1853-66; m. famous contralto, Amalia Weiss; 
app. head of Berlin Hochsohule, 1860 ; organised J. 
Quartet ; foremost violinist of his day. 

Moser, Life of Joachim (1899) ; Maitland, Joseph 
Joachim (1905). 

JOACHIM OF FLORIS (1145-1202), ItaL theolo- 
gian and mystic; b. in Calabria; abbot of Corazzo, 1177, 
then founded abbey on Monte Nero; his theological view 
is that there are three stages of revelation, those of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — the last yet to come ; his 
influence was considerable in heretical circles in Franco 
and Italy. 

JOACHIMSTHAL (60* 23' N., 12® 64' K), town, 
Bohemia, Austria ; silver, nickel, uranium, lace, 
gloves ; first thalers coined here, 1519 (see Dollar). 
Pop. (1911)7650. 

JOAN, POPE, a woman, who, pretending to 
be a man, became Pope John XII., 855 ; DolUnger 
proved the story a myth. 

JOAN OF ARC, ST., Jbannb D’Arc, ‘The Maid 
of Orleans* (c. 1410^31), Fr. patriot; b. at Domr^my; 
moved by visions and voices of saints calling her to 
deliver Franco, she sought Charles the Dauphin, who 
entrusted her with leadership of an army ; she entered 
Orleans in triumph in April 1429 ; and after several 
victories over the English she was captured by the 
Burgundians when leading a sally from Compiegne. 
She was then handed over to the English, who burnt her 
at Rouen as a sorceress. Beatified, 1908. 

Andrew Lang, The Maid of France (1908); Life.hj 
Fabre (1892), Mrs. Oliphant (1896), Murray (1902), 
Anatole France (1909), Grace James (1910). 

JOANNA (1479-1656), queen of Castile, 1604; 
lost her reason ; married Philip, son of Maximilian I. ; 
their son was Emperor Charles V. 

JOANNA I. (1327-82), queen of Naples; married 
(1) Andrew of Hungarv, (2) Louis of Taranto, (3) James 
of Majorca, (4) Otto of Brunswick. 

JOANNA II. (1371-1435), queen of Naples; succ., 
1414 ; reign marked by intrigues between queen, her 
ministers and lovers, and the rulers of Anjou and Aragon. 

JOANNES DAMASCENUS, see JoHN, St., of 
Damascus. 

JOB, BOOK OF, belongs to the ‘ Wisdom Litera- 
ture,* and deals with the problem of suffering, which, 
in the later stages of Old Testament theol, perplexed 
men. Formerly it was held that all suffering comes 
as punishment for sin, and it is against this J. was 
written. J. was a wealthy and prosperous, and also 
a pious, man, and the Satan {i.e. Adversary), whose 
function it is to try men, is allowed by God to see 
whether J.*s piety is merelv the result of his prosperity. 
He does so, and J. is cast down by misery. J.’s friends 
try to persuade him that he has done wron^. J. is 
bewildered and sometimes defiant, and his friends do 
not really help him solve the problem. The solution 
is due to Elihu, who helps J. see the real meaning of his 
trial Elihu’s speeches, which some think a later 
addition, are meant to emphasise the discipline of 
suffering. 

The text of J. is shorter in the LXX than the 
Hebrew. The date is uncertain. Foimerly it was 
thought to be patriarchal, as J. leads a patriarchal 
life, and it was conjectured that he was Moses, as the 
book was then taken as literal history. But its whole 
tone and refleotion on moral and spiritual problems 


indicate a much later date. These questions scarcely 
pressed for solution among the Israelites before the 
Vl. cent. B.C. Its language, too, shows traces of 
Aramaic and Arabic influence which would not be 
possible earlier, so J. is probably V. cent. 

Driver, Book of Job; Peake, Job (Century Bible) ; 
Froude, Short Studies, voL l 

JOCASTA, see (Edipus. 

JOCKEY, see Raciko. 

JODHPUR, Mabwab (26* 2(r N., 72* 30' K), 
native state, Rajputana, India ; area, 34,963 sq. miles ; 
watered bv Luni and its affluents ; produces salt 
(from Sambhar and other salt lakes), tin, iron, marble, 
cereals; joined Mutiny, 1867. Pop. (1911) 2,067,553. 
Jodhpur (26® 19' N., 73* 2' E.), the capital, a walled 
town, has a huge fortress in which are several ancient 
palaces. Pop. (1911) 60,437. 

JOEL, BOOK OF, one of ‘ minor prophets.* The 
first part, to 2'^, contains a description of the approach 
of the ‘ day of Jehovah * heralded by portents, but 
there is still time for repentance. The latter part 
recounts God’s mercy, and contains the famous 
passage, ‘ And it shall come to pass afterward that I 
will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, etc.’ ; the people 
are to prepare for war; the day of Jehovah will come, 
Judah will prosper, but Edom will be a ‘ desolate 
wilderness.* The date of J. is disputed ; formerly it 
was thought the reign of Joash was suitable, but now 
criticism inclines to the view that it is post-exilic. 
There are close parallels with the Book of Amos. 

Driver, Joel and Amos (Cambridge Bible). 

JOHANNESBURG (26* 12' S., 28® E.), important 
commercial city and mining centre of S. Africa, situated 
in Witwatersrand goldfield in Transvaal ; founded in 1886 
on discovery of gold, and rapidly grew in importance ; 
during war J. taken by British in 1900 ; city possesses 
many spacious streets and squares and handsome 
structures ; among public buildings are stock ex- 
change, law courts, Univ. Coll., clubs, theatres, and 
churches; has several largo suburbs; other industries 
besides mining are printing, milling, brewing, and 
founding. Pop. (1911) 237,220. 

JOHANNISBERG (53® 37' N., 21* 49' E.), village 
and castle, Germany ; produces Johannisberger wine. 

JOHN (c. 1167-1216), king of England ; youngest 
8. of Henry IL; succ., 1199; murdered nephew Arthur, 
1203. On his mother’s death he lost Anjou, Normandy, 
Maine, Touraine ; quarrelled with pope over Langton’s 
election as abp. of Canterbury, and was excommuni- 
cated ; signed Magna Carta, 1215. J. was un- 
scrupulous, false, gross — ‘the worst king England 
ever had.’ See England {History). 

JOHN, name of twenty-three popes: John XII. 
(965-64) was deposed by Otho the Great, but drove 
out Leo VIII., his successor. — John XXI. (1276-77), 
probably same as ‘ Peter the Spaniard,* a learned 
medical writer. — John XXIL (1249-1334), b. at 
Cahors, France ; elected to papal chair on death of 
Clement V., 1316 ; supported Frederick of Austria in 
his struggle against Louis of Bavaria for the imperial 
throne ; excommunicated Louis, who in 1328 deposed 
him and secured the election of another pope, 
Nicholas V. J., however, regained the pontificate in 
1330; wrote the decretals called ExtravagarUes, and 
pub. the Constitutions of Clement V., 1317. — 
John XXIII. (d. 1419), antipope; original name, 
Baldassare Cossa ; passed years oefore entering Church 
as corsair ; was elected on death of antipope, Alexander 
V. (1410). Gregory XII. still reigned and the anti- 
pope, Benedict Xlll. John XXllI. was deposed 
(1415) by Council of Constance; was imprisoned for 
three years in Germany ; app. bp. of Tusculum, 1419. 

JOHN, DON, OF AUSTRIA (1646-78), illegitimate 
s. of Charles V. ; defeated Moors in Granada, 1569-71 ; 
commanded fleet against Turks, on whom he inflicted 
severe defeat at Lepanto, 1571 ; occupied Tunis, 1573 ; 
governor of Netherlands, 1676 ; won battle of 
Gemblonrs, 1578 ; d. same year. 

JOHN OF AUSTRIA (1629^79), Span, soldier; 
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putative a. of Philip IV. of Spain ; put down Neapolitan 
rising, 1647 ; Catalonian revolt, 1651-62; fell from favour 
for subsequent defeats, but ultimately obtained ohief 
power after Philip’s death. 

JOHN (1296-1346), king of Bohemia ; aided Louis 
of Bavaria against Frederick sf Austria in struggle for 
imperial throne ; put down several risings in Bohemia ; 
annexed Silesia ; twice invaded Italy ; supported 
France against England; killed at Cr4oy; lost eye- 
sight in 1340. 

JOHN VI., or V., Cantaouzenb, Byzantine 
emperor, 1341-^4 ; became joint-emperor, by revolu- 
tion, with pupil, John Palffiologua; feeble, extortionate 
ruler ; forced to abdicate ; wrote a history of his time. 

JOHN II., THE Goon (1319-64), king of France; 
defeated by Black Prince at Poitiers, 1366 ; taken 
prisoner to England. 

JOHN II. (1397-1479), king of Aragon ; m. Blanche 
of Navarre, and through her became lifelong possessor 
of the throne of Navarre. 

JOHN ALBERT (1469-1501), king of Poland ; suco., 
1492 ; plannedfan invasion of Turkey ; defeated by 
hospodar of Moldavia, 1496. 

JOHN III., SOBIESKI (1624-96), king of Poland; 
had share in driving Charles XII. from Poland ; saved 
Poland from Cossacks and Tatars, and afterwards from 
the Turks; elected king in 1674, and in 1683 gained 
brilliant victory over Turks, who were besieging V ienna ; 
freed Hungary from Turkish domination. His efforts 
to reform country were frustrated by nobles. 

JOHN (1801-73), king of Saxony ; put down 
revolt, 1848 ; succ., 1864 ; supported Austria against 
Prussia, 1866 ; subsequently joined North Ger. Con- 
federation and took part in Franco-Ger. War, 1870-71. 

JOHN I. (d. 1294), Duke of Brabant and Lorraine. 
By defeating Henry III. of Luxemburg, acquired 
duchy of Limburg, 1288. 

JOHN, DUKE OF BURGUNDY (1371-1419), 
aided Hungarians against Turks ; suco., 1404 ; carried 
on struggle for several years with Louis of Orleans, 
whose assassination ho contrived in 1407 ; took little 
part in wars between France and England ; reconciled 
to the Dauphin, 1419 ; killed by followers of Dauphin. 

JOHN (1468-1632), elector of Saxony, 1525; 
strong supporter of Luther. 

JOHN GEORGE I. (1685-1656), elector of Saxony ; 
suco., 1611; allied himself with Sweden, 1631; de- 
feated by Wallenstein ; signed I’cace of Prague, 1635 ; 
warred against Sweden; defeated, 1636 . — John George 
n. (1613-80), encouraged art. — J ohn George III. 
(1647-91), fought against France.— J ohn George IV. 
(1668-94), quarrelled with Emperor. 

JOHN FREDERICK I., THE MAGNANIMOUS (1603- 
64), elector of Saxony ; suco., 1632 ; promoted Luther- 
an religion ; defeated duke of Saxony, 1646 ; captured 
by Charles V., 1647 ; temporarily deprived of electorate. 

JOHN MAURICE OF NASSAU, THE BRAZILIAN 
(1604-79), Dutch gov. -gen. of Brazil, 1636; organised 
new colony and extended its frontiers ; subsequently 
took part in European wars; made famous ooUection 
of pictures. 

JOHN ZAPOLYA (1487-1640), king of Hungary ; 
put down peasant rebellion, 1614 ; elected king of Hun- 
gary, 1526; claim disputed by Ferdinand, Ger. king, 
whom J. Z. eventually defeat^. 

JOHN (1613-71), margrave of Brandenburg, 1635; 
became Protestant, 1638. 

JOHN OP ASIA, OP Ephesus (fl. 660), early 
Syriac historian ; founded groat number of religious 
houses ; suffered persecution under Justin U. ; author 
of Ecclesiastical History and other works. 

JOHN OF GAUNT, see LANCASTER, JOHN OP 
Gaunt, Duke op. 

JOHN OF LEYDEN, BUOKHOLDT, JoHANN (g.e.). 

JOHN OP RAVENNA.— (1) (b. c. 1347) Secre- 
tary to Petraroh, and an extensive traveller; (2) (fl. 1370) 
a pro! at Florence ; (3) Malpaghini (b. c. 1366), also 
a prof, at Florence, and teacher of Poggio Braooio^. 

JOHN OF SALISBURY (e. 1116-80), friend and 


adviser of Becket ; bp. of Chartres ; wrote a Life of 
Bseket, and Polycraticus, a satire on the vices of court 
circles. 

JOHN, THE APOSTLE, bro. of James and 8. of 
Zebedee; traditional author of Oospel of John, Epistles 
of John and Revelation (q.v.); called ’disciple whom 
Jesus loved’ {John 13**); said to have lived at 
Ephesus, dying in extreme old age ; another tradition 
makes him die earlier; sometimes identifled with John 
the Presbyter (Elder). 

John, Gospel of, the fourth of the Gospels and 
a unique book. It has been almost more &an any 
other book the battleground of criticism. It differs 
markedly from the 6rst three ‘ Synoptists.’ The dis- 
courses m it are quite unlike those in Matthew Luke, 
Alone it gives the turning of water into wine, and the 
raising of Lazarus. Scholars are still sharply divided as 
to whether it is from the liand of J., the s. of Zebedee. 
Its defenders argue it is the work of an eye-witness, a 
Jew, a Jew of Palestine, an apostle, the Apostle St. J. 
Its assailants argue such a work could not be the work 
of one who had known Jesus, and that its stylo and 
theology are later. Tlie question of evidence is exceed- 
ingly complicated, and here it can only be said that the 
external evidence is doubtful ; the internal evidence is 
curiously conflicting, but on the whole, against tho 
traditional authorship. Even its defenders allow that 
tho thought of Christ’s discourses is coloured by the 
writer, while, on the other hand, it is generally admitted 
that J.’i date for the Crucifixion is right as against the 
Synoptists. It can hardly be earlier than 90 a.d., or 
much later than 110 (Schmiedel, 140, is too late), 
though it is uncertain it was used by Justin Martyr. It 
has been attributed to J. from Irenfleus downwards. 
Some think it is the work of a presbyter J., confused with 
the apostle and s. of Zebedee. It seems impossible to 
deny the difficulties in accepting it entirely, or to deny 
not only its spiritual but hist, value. It can hardly be 
unconnected with the other Johannine writings, or, ulti- 
mately, with the apostle. 

Green, Ephesian Canonical Writings ; M'Clymont, 
John (Century Bible) ; Drummond, Character and 
Authorship ofFourih Oospel ; Peake, in Critical Introduc- 
tion to New Testament ; works by Westoott, Schmiedel, 
Wendt, Bacon, Sanday, Abbott, Wellhausen, R6ville. 

John, Epistles of, three in number. 1 John has 
been held to be by tho author of the Gospel since 
Irenajus, and only a few critics deny it. Tho traditional 
authorsliip is supported by the IMuratorian fragment on 
tho Canon, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertul- 
lian. It probaoly dates from the first quarter of the 
II. cent. The heresy denounced is probably Dooetism. 
2 and S John were sometimes reckoned among the 
‘ doubtful ’ writings. 'J'hey appear in the Murat orian 
fragment, but the early Syriac Church did not recognise 
them. 2 John is addressed to an * elect lady,* and by 
this some Asian Church is probably signified. 3 John 
is written to Gaius, and is probably closely connected 
with 2 John, All three Epistles are of the same school, 
and are connected with tho Go^l. 

Commentaries by Plummer in Cambridge Ok, Testa- 
ment, Bennett in Century Bible, Westoott, and Hamack. 

JOHN THE BAPTIST, in New Testament s. of 
Zacharias and Elisabeth, and forerunner of Jesus ; 
preached repentance and baptized in wilderness ; 
imprisoned and slain by order of Herod, whom J. 
rebuked for manying his bro. Philip’s wife. 

JOHN, ST., OF DAMASCUS (d. c, 764), Gk. Father 
and theologian ; entered Palestinian monastery ; strong 
opponent of iconoclasm ; wrote works which, though 
not in themselves remarkable, sum up Gk. theology ; 
wrote original of hymn. The Day of Resurrection ; his 
Christology tended towards ApoUinarianiEm. 

JOHN DORY, see Dory. 

JOHN 0» GROAT'S BOUSE (68* 39" N., 3* 3' W.), 
traditional site of John Groot’s octagonal house, Caith- 
ness, Scotland ; synonymous with most northerly 
point of Scotland. 

JOHN, SIR WILLIAM GOSCOlMtBE (1860- }, 
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Brit, aoulj^or; B.A. ; works include statue of King 
Edward VII. at CaM Town, memorial to Ix)rd Salisbury 
in Westminster Aboey ; he designed insignia for Prince 
of Wales’ investiture. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Baltimore, 
Maryland, U.S.A. ; founded by Johns Hopkins (1794- 
1873), a wealthy merchant, who appointed the first 
trustees, and endowed it with $3,600,000; formally 
opened, 1876; important scientific school. It is non- 
sectarian, and in 1910 had staff of 198, and 785 
students (mostly following post-graduate courses). 

JOHNSON, ANDREW (1808-76), Amer. statesman ; 
17th Pres, of U.S. ; b. at Raleigh, N. Carolina ; entered 
Congress, 1843 ; gov. of Tennessee, 1863 ; Senator, 
1867 ; was a prominent anti-socessionist, and remained 
loyal to Federal government during Civil War ; military 
governor of Tennessee, 1862. On Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion he became I’res. of U.S. ; opposed enfranchise- 
ment of negroes, and vetoed many mils passed by Con- 
mss on this subject ; impeached by Congress in 1868 
for violating the Tenure of Office Act, which had been 
passed despite his veto in 1867, but was acquitted. 
Retired, 1869. 

Foster, Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson (1866); 
Jones, Life (1902). 

JOHNSON, EASTMAN (1824-1906), Amer. artist; 
famous for portraiture and pictures of national life. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-84), Eng. man of 
letters; s. of a Lichfield bookseller; ed. Lichfield, 
Stourbridge, and Pembroke Coll., Oxford ; loft Oxford 
(1731) without a degree. Till 1762 ho had a severe 
struggle with destitution ; after failing as a school- 
master, started journalism in connection with Cave’s 
Oenileman^s Magazine^ on which he was parlia- 
mentary reporter. Published poem London (1738), 
and started (1747) work on a new Dictionary of the 
English Language ; there followed Vanity of Human 
Wishes, The Rambler (1752), the novel Rasselas (1769), 
and the periodical essay paper The Idler (1768). In 
1736 he had married a Birmingham widow, who died 
in 1752. In 1762 he was given a royal pension of £300 
a year, and lived comfortably after that. In 1763 
began his friendship with Boswell {q.v.), and soon 
after the Literary Club was founded, with Burke, 
Boswell, Hawldns, Goldsmith, Johnson, among its 
members. J. now began to travel both in Britain 
and on the Continent with newly made friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thrale, In 1773 he visited Scotland, The 
rest of his life was embittered by ill- health, and the 
death or defection of many of his friends. The only 
literary fruits of this period were the Journey to the 
Hebrides and the Lives of the Poets (1781). Ho was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

His Work. — In criticism J. belongs to the ‘ correct’ 
school ; he deprecates Milton’s freedom of prosody ; 
he objects to the Romantic Movement, and is sus- 
picious of Gray’s poetry. Yet he is a great critic, 
in spite of his ‘ correctness.’ The Vanity of Human 
Ifw/ies is not great poetry; it is too correct, too scholarly. 
The novel Rasselas fails in character delineation ; 
nominally it is a tale of Imlac, an Abyssinian prince; 
in reality it is a book of wisdom and literary criticism, 
Eds prose, ‘Johnsonese,’ is much Latinised, some- 
times ponderous ; it is balanced, but regular anti- 
thesis makes it rhetorical sometimes. 

Boswell, Life ; Raleigh, Six Essays on J. (1910). 

JOHNSON, SIR WILLIAM (1716-74), Brit, 
soldier; b. in Ireland; emigrated to America, 1738; 
acquired great influence over Indians ; appointed sole 
superintendent of Indian affairs, 1765; took part in 
the expedition against Canada, and compelled ^e sur- 
render of Niagara, 1759. 

JOHNSTON, ALBERT SIDNEY (1803-62), Amor, 
soldier ; in Civil War became genera] on Confedemte 
side ; l^ed at battle of Shiloh. 

JpHNSTON, ALEXANDER KEITH (1804-71), 
Soot, geographer; pub. numerous atlases and geo- 
graphical works. 

JOHNSTON, ARTHUR (1687-1641), Soot. phy- 


sician ; after studying at Aberdeen and at Padua, lived 
in Sedan with Andrew Melville (j.e.), and later practised 
med. at Paris ; became rector of King’s Coll., Aberdeen, 
1637 ; author of translation of the Psalms into Latin 
verse, and of other Latin poems, mainly in an anthology 
of works of Scot, poets which ho produced. 

JOHNSTON, JOSEPH EGGLESTON (1807-91), 
Amer. soldier; distinipished himself in war with Mexico; 
joined Confederates m Civil War, and became general ; 
defeated Federalists at Bull Run, but was wounded at 
Fair Oaks ; after offering stout resistance to Sherman’s 
opposing force, he had to surrender in April 1866. 

JOHNSTON, SIR HENRY HAMILTON (1868- 
), Eng. traveller, administrator, and writer; ex- 
plored Portuguese Congo, 1883; led Kilimanjaro 
soientifio expedition, 1884 ; consul in Kamerun, 1887 ; 
restored order in Nyasa district, 1889 ; helped to estab- 
lish Brit. Central African Protectorate, of which he be- 
came consul-general, 1891 ; commissioner in Uganda, 
1899-1901 ; wroto various works on Africa. 

JOHNSTONE (66* 61' N., 4* 31' W.), town, Ren- 
frew, Scotland ; cotton, flax, iron, machinery, shoe- 
laces. Pop. (1911) 12,045. 

JOHNSTOWN.— (1) (42° 69' N., 74* 25' W.) town, 
New York, U.S A. ; manufactures gloves, clothing ; 
Americans defeated British here in 1781. Pop. (1910) 
10,447. (2) (40* 19' N., 78* 67' W. ) town, Pennsylvania, 
U.S. A. ; iron and steel manufactures. Pop. (1910) 
65,482. 

JOHOR (c. 1* 46' N. to 2* 39' S., 103* 50' to 106* E.), 
independent sultanate, southern extremity of Malay 
peninsula; area, including islands to S., 9000 sq. 
miles ; surface low-lying ; forested ; produces timber, 
sago, pepper, gambier. Foreign policy controlled by 
Britain. Pop. c. 200,000. J. Baheu (1° 46' N., 
103® 66' E.), chief town. 

JOIGNY (47* 69' N., 3* 24' E.), town, Yonne, 
France ; interesting churches. Pop. ^00. 

JOINERY is a development of carpentry. The 
carpenter is chiefly concerned with the construction 
of solid and usually rather rough timber work, such 
as is used to give strength and solidity to buildings; 
whereas the joiner is employed in more complicated 
work whore perfect fit and finish is important. Most 
of the joiner’s work consists of planing and sawing, 
and preparing and finishing all varieties of joints ; 
there is a wide range of side and angle joints. Mould- 
ings are largely used to give relief to plain surfaces. 
Small mouldings, such as headings, are generally 
directly worked on to the framing ; large ones are 
mostly worked separately and screwed into position. 
The joiner’s work includes the making of floors (plain, 
woodblock, or parquet), skirtings, dados, doors, window- 
frames, etc., aud the fixing of hinges, looks, window- 
sash fastenings, finger-plates, etc. The making of 
shop-fronts and the fitting of church interiors are 
two important and special branches of j. In England 
the wood most used is Scandinavian pine, other woods 
being mahogany, teak, oak, and Amer. pine. 

JOINT, in anatomy, the structure which unites 
two parts of the skeleton. J’s may be immovable, 
or synarthroses, when the two bones are united by a 
prolongation of the periosteum between them, or by 
a plate of cartilage, both forma being exemplified in the 
skull; or they may bo movable, amphiarthroses and 
diarthroses. Of the former there are two varieties, 
in the simpler type the bones being joined by bundles 
of strong fibro-cartilago, as the j’s between the 
vertebrae, while in the other, surfaces of cartilage 
on each bone are joined by strong fibro-cartilage m 
the centre of which is a small cSvity lined with 
synovial membrane, as in the case of the j. of the 
symphysis pubis. Diarthrosos are freely movable 
j’s, the ends of the two bones involved having each a 
surface of cartilage, so tliat they move each 

other with as little friction as possible. The cavity 
between them is lined with synovial membrane 
seoretinA a synovial fluid which acts as a lubrioant. 

The bones are bound together outside the j. by 
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strong fibrous ligaments. There are several varieties 
of this type, in the knee and the j. of the lower maxilla, 
there are pads of cartilage in the j. cavity, so that 
there is greater elasticity in the j. In hinge-j’s, as, 
for example, the j’s of the fingers and toes, there are 
elevations on the cartilage surface of one bone, which 
fit into corresponding depressions in the other, so 
that movement can only be oflectcd in one direction. 
In ball-and-socket j’s the end of one bone is cup- 
shaped, and into it the end of the other, which is 
spherical, fits, and is kept in place by a ligamentous 
capsule which surrounds the j. ; this typo of j. gives 
the widest range of movement, examples being the 
hip-j. and shoulder- j. In a rotary j. one projecting 
bone fits into a ring formed by the other, and is held 
in place by suitable ligaments, movement being 
permitted in a rotary direction, as, for example, the 
]. between the axis (second vertebra) and the atlas 
(first vertebra). 

A j. may be affected by inflammation of the synovial 
membrane, or synovitis ^ in which the j. is hot, swollen, 
and painful — treated by absolute rest, elevation of 
the limb, and hot fomentations ; adhesions may 
form and may require to bo broken down under an 
anjestlictic. In arthritis the cartilage of the j. is 
involved as well as tlie synovial membrane, there 
is severe pain, fever, the j. is swollen, and the fluid 
in it soon becomes purulent. In regard to treatment 
the j. must bo opened and washed out by a surgeon, 
the prognosis being best when this is carried out at 
an early stage. A loose body may bo formed in a j., 
a cartilaginous piece of synovial fringe being detached, 
or it may bo formed of fibrin, and the j. may be locked 
when the loose body is caught between the articular 
surfaces ; the j. must bo opened by a surgeon and 
the loose body removed. 

See Ankylosis, Tuberculosis, Rheumatoid 
Arthritis. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, see Companies, 
Liability. 

JOINTS, used in engineering to prevent leakage of 
steam, air, or water ; generally made of packing, e.g. 
asbestos or hemp ; j’s in gas or petrol engines made gas- 
tight with a washer of asbestos surrounded with a ring 
of copper ; j’s in wood made by ‘ grooving ’ or caulking 
with oakum. J’s in building are mado with mortar. 

JOINTS (in geology), cracks in rocks which run 
along natural planes of division and render quarrying 
of large regular blocks of stone practicable. Although 
often irregular, in sandstones they are nearly always 
at right angles to the bedding of the stone. Horizontal 
beds of rock generally have vertical j’s. They are 
probably due to several causes — strain imposed upon 
rocks by movements of earth’s crust in contraction ; 
drying of sedimentary rocks ; cooling of igneous rocks, 
etc. The latter effect produces a regular columnar 
structure, as at the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland. 

JOINTURE, in law, originally estate settled 
jointly on husband and wife, now estate belonging to 
wife alone. See Dowry. 

JOINVILLE, FRANCOIS FERDINAND PHIL- 
IPPE LOUIS MARIE, PRINCE DE (1818-1900), 
third s. of King Louis Philippe ; distinguished soldier ; 
exiled at Revolution, 1848, but returned to Franco and 
sat in National Assembly, 1871-76. 

JOINVILLE, JEAN, SIRE DE (1224-1319), Fr. 
historian ; entered service of Thibaiit of Champagne ; 
subsequently went on crusade with Louis IX. of 
France, 1248-64 ; after his return ho lived a good 
deal at court, but refused to go on second crusade. 
Towards close of his life he wrote his Histoire de St. 
Louis, an important work describing the king’s life 
and character, and giving an interesting account of 
the Crusades ; it also includes a number of personal 
reminiscences, and is written in an easy and con- 
versational stylo of considerable charm. 

H. F. Delabordo, Jean de Joinville (1894). 

JOKAl, MAURUS (1825-1904), Hungarian writer; 
b. Komoiw.t, his output was enormous, and consisted of 
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novels, romances, and poems. Some famous volumes 
are The New Larldlord, The Modern Midas, Ood is One, 
and Timar'a Two Worlds. 

JOKJAKARTA, Jokjokarta (7® 66' S., 110® 30' B.), 
residency, Java, Dutch Fast Indies; sugar, indigo; 
chief town, J., has largo citadel. Pop. c. 900,000. 

JOLIET (41® 30' N., 88® 3' W.), town, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; iron and steel. Pop, (1910) 34,670. 

JOLY DE LOTBINIfiRE, SIR HENRI GUS- 
TAVE (1829-1908), Fr. Canadian statesman ; lieut.- 
gov. of Brit. Columbia, 1900-0. 

JOMINl, ANTOINE HENRI (1779-1869), general 
and military writer, of Swiss birth ; served with 
French at Austerlilz and Jena; went over to Russ, 
army, 1813 ; wrote extensively on military subjects. 

JONAH, Hebrew prophet, mentioned in 2 Kings 142* 
as s. of Amittai, under Jeroboam II. (VIII. cent. B.o.) ; 
traditional author of Book of Jonah, which probably 
dates from V. cent., and is allegorical rather than 
historioaL 

JONAH, RABBI (c. 090-1050), groat Hebrew 
exegete and lexicographer; b. (Jorclova ; revolu- 
tionised Biblical criticism by basing his arguments on 
linguistic evidence. 

JONATHAN, name of Old Testament characters : 
(1) son of Saul and friend of David ; (2) a Maccabean 
prince. 

JONES, HENRY ARTHUR (1851- ). Eng. 

playwright ; has written successful comedies and 
problem plays. 

JONES, INIGO (1673-1652), Eng. architect; ar- 
ranged scenery for Jonson’s masques ; surveyor-gen. of 
royal buikliags ; designed banqueting hall (now Chapel 
Royal), Windsor. 

JONES, JOHN PAUL (1747-92), Amer. sailor; 
b. Scotland; shipmaster’s apprentice, 1759; took part 
in slave trade ; made lieut. on outbreak of War of 
Independence, 1775 ; fought for Franco in war with 
Britain, 1778 ; went back to America, 1781 ; served 
under Empress Catharine of Russia, 1788, in Turk, 
campaigns; lived in Paris, 1 709-92; called ‘Father of 
Amer. Navy.’ Life, by Brady (1900). 

JONES, RICHARD (1790-1855), Eng. prof, of 
Political Economy, and author of economic works. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM (1746-94), Brit. Oriental- 
ist ; b, in London. In 1783 he was appointed judge 
in Bengal, and during his stay in India studied Hindu 
law; works include Digest of Hindu Law (1800), 
Institutes of Manu (1794), a Versian Grammar (1772), 
and Moallakat (a trans., 1783). 

JONKOPING (57® 47' N., 14® 12' E.), town, 
Sweden ; manufactures matches, carpets, paper, arms. 
Pop. (1910) 26,971. 

JONSON, BEN (1573-1037), Eng. dramatist and 
poet ; b. London ; posthumous son of minister of 
Scottish extraction ; ed. Westminster ; for a short 
time followed his stepfather’s trade of bricklaying, 
but abandoned it for the army ; served in campaigns 
in the Netherlands ; returned to Iwondon and married, 
1691-92; the union was not happy, and J. survived 
his family ; became actor-playwright, fraternising and 
sometimes working in conjunction with Dekker, Porter, 
and others ; was tried for killing a fellow-actor in a 
duel, pleaded benefit of clergy, escaped death, but 
suffered branding and confiscation of property, 1698. 

His first play, Every Man in his Humour, was staged 
about 1696, and taken over by Shakespeare in 1698, 
and produced at the Globe Theatre — a bright play, 
abounding in variety of interest ; its sequel, Every 
Man out of his Humour, is flat when compared with the 
original. Then followed several comedies, including 
Cynthia's Bevels (1600), The Poetaster (1601, in which 
his dramatic rivals wore satirised), Volpone (1605), 
Epicene (1609), The Alchemist (1601), The Magnetic 
Lady (1633). Sejanus (1603) and Catilina (lOH) are 
two rather dull tragedies. The Alchemist is his 
mastorpiooo ; Sir Epicure Mammon is a gem of character 
portrayal, the situations are good, the story absolutely 
coherent, the minor parts worked out accurately. 
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After the production of this, J.*8 work grew inferior in 
quality. 

J, wrote about 40 masques, mostly written in 
collaboration with Inigo Jones ; they are charmingly 
beautiful, and form some of his best work. His 
poems are many and varied, ranging from ^aoeful 
lyrics to scurrilous epigrams ; they are classical in form 
and phraseology, but are nevertheless independent 
in spirit. The elegies on his eldest son and daughter 
are characterised by tenderness and affection. Of his 
songs, ‘Drink to me only with thine eyes* is still 
popular. 

J.*8 prose marks a step in advance of Jacobean 
floridity ; it is compressed and expressive without 
omatcness ; his English Orammar, and Discoveries, a 
collection of 171 short pieces, are extant. 

His last years were made unhappy by poverty and 
disease ; his tomb is in Westminster Abbey. 

Ijif^ by Symonds (18S6). 

JOPLIN (37® N., 94® 20' W.), town, Missouri, U.S.A.; 
centre of zinc and lead district ; smelting works. Pop. 
(1910) 32,073. 

JOPPA, Jaita (32® 2* N., 34® 47' E.). port, Pales- 
tine ; centre of fruit trade. Ancient town ia frequently 
mentioned in Old and New Testaments ; associated 
with St. Peter. Pop. c. 45,000. 

JORDAN (31® 46' N., 35° 35' E.), sacred river, 
Palestine ; headstream, Hasbany, rises on slopes of 
Mt. Hermon and unites with Banias and Leddan about 
lat. 33® 14' N. ; river then flows in S. direction and 
enters Sea of Galileo at its N. extremity, emerging at 
other end and flowing still S. till it empties itself into 
Dead Sea. See The Jordan Valley, by Libby and 
Hoskin. 

JORDAN, CAMILLE (1771-1821), Fr. politician; 
urged moderate reform at Revolution ; proscribed, 
1797 ; led constitutional party at Restoration. 

JORDAN, DOROTHEA (1762-1816), Irish actress; 
played for thirty years in Drury Lane ; mistress of 
Duke of Clarence (William IV.). 

JORDANES, JoRN ANDES (fl. VI. Cent.), writer on 
Gothic history ; entered service of Gunthigis, a Gothic 
chieftain, but subsequently, embracing Christianity, 
became a monk ; said to have been bp. of Kroton. 
His most notable work is De Origins Actibusqne 
Oetarum, a history of Goths down to fall of Ostrogothio 
kingdom in Italy ; narrative mainly taken from a lost 
history by Cassiodorus. J. also wrote De Breviatione 
ehroniewn, generally known as the Romana, a history 
of world down to Justinian’s time; without hist, 
value except for period after middle of V. cent. ; 
edition (with Preface) by Mommsen. 

JORDANUS, Jordan Catalan! (fl. 1321-30), Fr. 
Dominican missionary ; worked in India ; bp. of 
‘Coliimbum,’ Kulara, Travancore, 1330; author of 
Epistles urging a papal fleet in Indian Ocean, and of 
Mirabilia, containing famous descriptions of mannem, 
customs, climate, fauna, and flora of India. 

JORIS, DAVID (1501-66), heretic ; at outhreak 
of Reformation violently attacked Catholicism and 
became Anabaptist ; viewed himself as revealer of 
new dispensation, calling himself Christus David; 
lived at Basel and wrote several works. 

JORNANDES, see JordanAs. 

JOSAPHAT, see Barlaam. 

JOSEPH, in New Testament, husband of Mary and 
* father * of our Lord ; not mentioned during Ministry, 
so was probably dead. 

JOSEPH, in Old Testament, s. of Jacob; sold by 
his bro’s into Egypt ; rose to power under Pharaoh. 

JOSEPH, Bars ABAS, follower of Jesus, deemed 
worthy of nomination as one of the Twelve Disciples 
in Judas’s place. 

JOSEPH, king of Naples, afterwards of Spain. 
See Bonapartbs. 

JOSEPH II. (1741-90), Holy Rom, emperor ; b. 
Vienna; Ger. kin^, 1764; emperor, 1765; shared 
authority in Austna with his mother, Maria Theresa, 
who retained supreme power; signed treaty for parti- 


tion of Poland, 1772 ; opposed Frederick the Great ; 
succ. to Austrian throne, 1780; established religious 
toleration ; furthered education, abolished serfdom, 
subordinated Church to State; joined Russia against 
Turkey with little success. 

JOSEPH, FATHER (1677-1638), Fr. ecclesiastic 
famous for his connection with Richelieu, whose 
secretary and oonfldant be became ; tried to convert 
Huguenots. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHJEA, in New Testament, 
comes after the Crucifixion and asks Pilate for the 
body of Jesus: called in Math a ‘wealthy councillor’; 
Matthew, a ‘ rich man ’ ; Lake, ‘ councillor * ; according 
to John, a ‘secret disciple for fear of the Jews.’ He 
buries Jesus in his own new rock-tomb. 

JOSEPHINE (1763-1814), empress of France ; b. 
Martinique; m. Vicomte de Beauharnais {q.v.), who 
was execute during Terror; subsequently m. Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, 1796 ; no son being b., Napoleon had 
marriage dissolved for State reasons, 1809 ; J. retired to 
Malmaison. See The Empress Josiphine, by Sergeant. 

JOSEPHUS, FLAVIUS (c. 37-97 A.D.), celebrated 
Jewish historian ; became a Pharisee ; was leader in 
Jewish rebellion in Galilee, but on his capture was 
spared by Vespasian, and subsequently marched with 
Titus against Jenisalem ; author of Jewish Antiquities 
and TAe Jewish War, both dealing with history of the 
Jews. 

JOSET8U (XIV. cent.), Jap. artist; left his mark 
chiefly os teacher, being the master of Sokokuji 
Shiubun, Sesshiu, and Kano Masanobu, founders of 
three distinct types of Jap. art. 

JOSHEKAN (33® 16' N., 61® 14' E.), province, 
Persia. Pop. c. 6000. 

JOSHUA, BOOK OP, separated in Jewish canon 
from the Torah (Law), or Pentateuch, but really by 
structure and origin to be grouped with them to form 
the Hexateuoh. Chaps. 1-12 describe the crossing of 
the Jordan and the conquest of Canaan by the Israelites, 
and chaps. 1 3-24 the division of the land among the tribes. 
Joshua is composed from the same sources as the Penta- 
teuch ; it is probable that J and E (two narratives of 
about the IX. cent, b.o.) were combined into one first, 
then those were combined with other material by a 
Deuteronomio editor, and the whole united into the 
Priestly Code. The latter part of Joshua is rather 
fragmentary, and in the earlier forms of the narrative 
the conquest seems to have been much more gradual 
and by no means so thorough as it was afterwards 
supposed to have been : tho partition among tho 
tribes is represented as it was later. 

Driver, Introduction to Old Testament TAt. ; Carpenter 
and Harford- Battorsby, Ilexateuch ; Robinson, Com- 
mentary in Century Bible. 

JOSHUA THE STYLITE (V. cent.), traditional 
author of Syrian chronicle of importance for history 
of Eastern Empire. 

JOSIAH, 8. of Amon, king of Judah (639-609 b.o.) ; 
during his reign Jeremiah preached, and a religious 
reformation took place. 

JOSIKA, BARON MIKL6S (1796-1865), Hun- 
garian writer of romances, mostly historical. 

JOTUNHEIM, JoTXTN Fjbldb (61® 30' N., 8® 20' E.), 
mountainous district, S. Norway ; traditional home of 
Norse giants {Jotuns). 

JOUBERT, BARTH£LEMY CATHERINE 

(1769-99), one of youngest, most promising generals 
in Napoleon’s army in Austrian invasion, 1798-99 ; 
commander of Ital. army, 1799 ; slain at Novi. 

JOUBERT, JOSEPH (1764-1824), Fr. liUirateur; 
most brilliant figure in salon of Madame de Beaumont, 
author of Ptnsles, maxims on ethics, theol., lit., and 
politics. 

JOUBERT, PETRUS JACOBUS (1834r-1900), 
Transvaal commandant-general ; defeated British at 
Laing^s Nek, Ingogo, Majuba Hill (1881) ; d. during 
last South African War. 

JOUFFROY, THEODORE SIMON (1796-1842), 
Ft. philosopher ; assistant prof, in Paris, 1817 ; de- 
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voted hhnself to lecturing and literary work ; became 
follower of Soot, philosophers; prof, at College de 
France, 1833 ; emphasised distinction between 
physiolo^ and psychology ; a learned populariser of 
ideas rather than an original philosopher. 

JOUGS, chain with iron collar attached, used in 
Scotland, XVL-XVIII. cent’s, as pillory. 

JOULE, JAMES PRESCOTT (1818-89), Eng. 
physicist ; b. Salford ; pupil of Dalton ; formulated 
Evw of production of heat by passage of electric current 
in a conductor. By a long series of laborious experi- 
ments, determined mechanical equivalent of heat, t.e. 
the number of work units required for a given rise of 
temperature. Soe Enkroy. 

JOURDAN, JEAN BAPTISTE, COUNT (1762- 
1833), Fr. soldier ; defeated Austrians at WaitignitSf 
1793 ; at Fleurus, 1794 ; commanded in Rhine cam- 
paign, 1795 ; defeated at Amberg and Wurzberg, 1796 ; 
Stockach, 1799 ; marshal of France, 1804. 

JOVE, see Jupiter. 

JOVIANUS, FLAVIUS (332-64), Rom. emperor, 
succeeding J ulian, 362 ; reversed pagan policy of J ulian. 

JOVIUS, PAULUS, Paolo Qiovio (1483-1552), 
Ital. historian ; b. Como ; studied med. at Padua and 
Pavia, but renounced the profession in favour of lit. ; 
Loo X. advanced him, and he became attached to the 
family of the Modici ; great work was a history of his 
own times. 

JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-93), Anglican 
scholar and divine ; ed. Balliol Coll., Oxford ; became 
tutor of his coll. ; prof, of Greek, 1855 ; Master 
of Balliol, 1870 ; suspected for his liberal views in 
theology ; had enormous influence in Oxford ; best 
known as a scholar for his translations of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Thucydides. 

Abbott and Campbell, Life and Letters (2 vole., 
1897); Tollemache, Memoir. 

JOYEUSE(44® 29'N., 4® 15' E.), small town, Ard^che, 
France ; gave name to noble family whoso ducal title 
passed to Guise family in XVIL cent. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ ISLANDS (33* 42' S., 
78® 45' W.), volcanic islands (belonging to Chile), S. 
Pacific ; largest is Mas-a-Tierra, where Alexander 
Selkirk (prototype of Robinson Cnisoo) lived, 1704-9 ; 
few inhabitants. 

JUAN MANUEL (1282-1349), Infante of Gistilc; 
served in many military campaigns, specially in 
Moorish wars ; known even better as author ; 
though active in other ways, wrote much ; among his 
writings are — Gronica abreviadap Libro de la caza, 
Cronica de EspaHa, Gronica complida ; learned in 
classical and Oriental loro. 

JUANGS, primitive Indian race, living in forests of 
Oriflsii 

JUBA, JuB (0® 30' S., 42® 30' E.), river, E, Africa ; 
headwaters, Ganale, Webi, Dawa, rise in S. Abyssinia, 
unite near Dolo ; river then flows S., separating Ital. 
Somaliland from Brit. E. Africa, and enters Ind. Ocean 
below Gobwen. 

JUBA I., king of Numidia, 61-46 B.O., who assisted 
Pompey and slew himself after Thapaus, His s., Juba 
II., received his f.’s kingdom from Augustus (30 b.c.), 
but surrendered it in return for Mauritania (25 b.c.) ; 
he wrote works of scholarship, now lost. 

JUBBULPORE, Jabalpur (23® 9' N., 79® 68' E.), 
town, Central Provinces, India ; manufactures cotton, 
carpets. Pop. (1911) 160,651. J., district, has area 
c. 3920 sq. miles. Pop. 686,000. J., division, has 
area c. 18,600 sq. miles. Pop. c. 2,090,000. 

JUBILEE YEAR, celebration in R.C. Church every 
25th year, when faithful are granted indulgence if they 
visit specified churches ; * extraordinary ’ jubilees on 
special occasions are also held. 

JUBILEE, YEAR OF, the 60th year, which, it is 
commanded in Leviticua 25, should always be observed 
by not gathering then the harvest — even of wild 
fruits or plants ; nor was there to bo sowing or reaping ; 
property which had been alienated was to be restored ; 
these regulations were not Observed. 


JUBILEES, BOOK OF, Old Testament apooi^phal 
book, written about II. cent. B.O., to defend Judaic 
nationalism against encroachments of Hellenic oiviUsa- 
tion. The Jewish law had existed in heaven from 
eternity ; its author, a Pharisee, believed in gradual 
coming of Messianic age ; book is preserved in an 
Ethiopio version, and fragments in Gk., Latin, and 
possibly) Syriac ; Latin and Ethiopic were made from 
(Jk. ; original language probably Hebrew. 

Charles, The Book of Jubilees or the Little Oe'neaia. 

JUCAR (39® 10' N., 0® 13' W.), river, E. Spain; 
flows to Mediterranean. 

JUDJEA, term appHed to S. Palestine in time of 
Christ. 

JUDAH (31® 30' N., 35® 15' E.), district of ancient 
Palestine, l^tweon Philistia and Dead Sea ; belonged 
to tribe of Judah in Old Testament times; tributary 
to Egypt, 608 B.o. ; conquered by Babylon, 687 b.o. ; 
by Greece, c. 333 b.o. ; by Rome, c. 63 b.o. See Jews. 

JUDAS ISCARIOT was chosen as one of Apostles 
by Christ (meaning of Iscariot uncertain, perhaps 
man of Kerioth) ; given thirty pieces of silver for 
betraying Christ. According to Matthew 27®, Judas 
repented and hanged himself ; according to Ada D®, 
he burst asunder ; his place in the Twelve was filled 
by Matthias. 

JUDAS TREE {Cereia\ genus of tree of order 
Leguminosjs ; G. ailiquaatrium, a S. European tree 
with rose-coloured flowers, is, in legend, the tree on 
which Judas hanged himself. 

JUDE, Epistle written in the name of Jude, bro. 
of James, bro., therefore, also of Christ ; whether 
actually written by him is doubtful, for its attestation 
is not particularly strong. It was accepted by 200 A.D., 
witness the Muratorian fragment on the Canon. 
Origon, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria quote it. 
It presents close literary parallels with 2 Peters and the 
probability is that $ Peter is dependent on Jude, 
though some scholars invert the relation. Jude quotes 
the apocryphal Book of Enoch 

(k>mmentarie8 by Bigg in International Critical 
Commentaries ; Bennett m Century Bible. 

JUDGE, an officer of the law whose chief functions 
are deciding on points of law, and passing of sentence. 
In England Puisne j’s of the High Court must be 
barristers of not loss than ten years’ standing ; County 
Court j’s, barristers of not less than seven years’ 
standing. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, Eng. judge 
who advises the Crown in military matters ; title of two 
officers in the U.S.A. War and Navy Departments re- 
spectively, who control administration of martial law. 

JUDGES, BOOK OF, so named from the * Judges’ 
who ruled over Israel. li-2* contains an account of the 
land itself; 2®-16 gives in detail the history of the 
thirteen judges. Reckoned consecutively with the 
intervals between them, the total period of the judges 
would be 410 years. But, as this is far too long, it is 
probable that several may have been contemporary, 
and the author has pieced the separate stories into one 
continuous narrative. Chapters 17-21 contain a sort 
of appendix. The book shows traces of the inooipora- 
tion of older materials. The * Song of Deborah * is 
among the most ancient parts of Old Testament lit. 

Moore, Judges in International Critical Oomtneniariea ; 
Thatcher, in Century Bible; Driver, Introduction to 
Old Testament Lit. 

JUDGMENT, see Psychology. 

JUDICATURE ACTS, Eng. statutes, simplifying 
legal procedure ; first enactment. Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, passed 1873 ; subsequent Acts passed 
on various dates oetween 1876 and 1899. Under these 
Acts all the courts now sitting at Royal Courts of 
Justice in Strand were united and consolidated into 
one Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of tws 
permanent bodies. Court of Appeal and High Court 
of Justice. Latter is divided mto three sections ; (1) 
Chancery ; (2) King’s Bench ; (3) Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty. 
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JX7DIGZAL COMMITTEE, see Peivy Council. 

JUDICIAL SEPARATION, see Divoegb. 

JUDITH, BOOK OF (Apocrypha), religious 
romance; relates saving of Jerusalem by Judith, 
who kills Holof ernes, general of Nebuchadnezzar ; 
hardly historical ; its date may be Maocabiean, or 
more probably c. 60 b.o., as it somewhat resembles 
Psalms of Solomon. 

JUDSON, ADONIRAM (1788-1850), Amor. Con- 
negationalist minister ; missionary to Burma, 1812 ; 
became Baptist ; translated Bible into Burmese ; one 
of earliest and most important of Amer. missionaries. 

JUEL, JENS (1631-1700), Dan. diplomatist; 
ambassador to Sweden, 1660-68, 1672, 1674, 1697 ; 
approved of Grinenfeldt's policy of alliances to isolate 
Sweden ; established ostensible triendsliip with Sweden. 

JUEL, NIELS (1629-97), Dan. admiral ; commander 
of first rank ; bjr victories over Sweden temporarily 
relieved humUiatmg position of Denmark ; won battle 
of Kj6ge^ 1677, agamst enormous odds. 

JUGGERNAUT, town in Bengal, famous for 
annual rites, when idols of Hindu gods are drawn out- 
side the city; formerly accompanied by immorality 
and human sacrifice. 

JUGURTHA (II. cent. B.O.), king of Numidia ; 
served in Numantia, 134 B.o. ; co-ruler of Numidia with 
his cousins, Hiempsal and Adherbnl, 118; aasassinated 
former, defeated and killed latter, 112; waged war 
with success against Romans, 110; subsequently 
defeated by Qumtus Metellus ; finally captured by 
Marius and put to death at Romo, c. 104. 

JUJU, W. African generic term for any kind of 
charm ; a witch-doctor may ‘ lay ’ j. on a man or object ; 
the man probably dies. The object is considered sacred, 
hence j. in certain cases resembles taboo {q.v.). 

JU- JITSU is defined by Inazo Nitobo in Bushido : 
the Soul of Japan f as * an application of anatomical 
knowledge to the purpose of offence and defence. It 
does not depend upon muscular strength, but consists 
in clutching or striking such part of an enemy's body 
as will make him numb and incapable of resistance.' 
Incapacity, not death, is its object. 

JUJUBE {Zizyphus), shrubs of order Rhamnace© ; 
fruit of Z. vulgaris, when dried, is a sweetmeat. J. 
sweets, made of sugar and gum-arabic, have no con- 
nection with plant. 

JUJUY (23* 30' S., 66* 30' W.), province, N.W. 
Argentina, S. America ; mountainous ; produces salt, 
gold, silver-lead, copper, petroleum, cereals. Pop. 
(1910) c. 62,400. Chief town, Jujuy, has pc)p. c. 6000. 

JULIAN (331-63), ‘The Apostate,’ Pvom. em- 
peror ; s. of Julius Constantius and nephew of Con- 
stantine the Great; obtained title of Ciesar and 
governorship of Gaul, 365 ; gained great victory over 
Alemanni, 357, and reduced Frankish tribes to sub- 
mission ; became emperor in 361, and proclaimed 
toleration of all reli^ons, while personally preferring 
paganism to Christianity. In 363 he prepared to 
invade Persia ; and, having led a poweriul army 
through Mesopotamia and Assyria, crossed the Tigris 
and prepared to besiege Ctesiphon, but abandoned 
project, and marched inland to meet Shapur 11. ; was 
surrounded by Persian army, and mortally wounded. 
He was remarkable as last champion of paganism. 

JULIAN CALENDAR, see CALENDAR. 

I JCLIGH, JuLiBES (50® 66' N., 6® 21' E.), town, 
Rhenish Prussia, Germany ; formerly fortified ; manu- 
factures sugar. Pop. (1911) 6620. Wag capital of 
former Duchy of Julich, created 1366, succession 
to which was question of groat political importance 
in XVn.-XVIII. cent’s ; annexed by jBVance, 1801 ; 
acquired by Prussia, 1814. 

JULIEN, STANISLAS (c. 1797-1873), Fr. 

Chinese scholar ; great gift of tongues ; librarian at 
IV. Institut (1827) ; Conaerwateur of Iloyal Library 
(1839); administrator of the College de France (1869) ; 
wrote on Taoism and Buddhism, and trans. many im- 
portant Chin, works. 

JULIUS 1., pope ; elected to papal chair, 337 ; sup- 


ported Athanasius in Arian dispute. — Julian IX. (1443- 
1613) became pope, 1503 ; banished Cesare Borgia from 
Italy, and recovered Romagna; arranged l^gue of 
Cambrai with Maximilian I. and Louis XII. against 
Venice, 1508; subsequently concluded Holy L^ue 
against Franco, 1511; opened 6th Lateran oounoil; 
encouraged the fine arts and lit. — Julius III. (1487- 
1565), pope, 1550; favoured Jesuits; founded Collegi- 
um Germanic um. 

JULLUNDUR, Jalandhab (31® 19' N., 76® 28' B.), 
town, Punjab, Lidia. Pop. 69,000. District has 
area c. 1330 sq. miles. Pop. 920,000. 

JULPIGOREE, see Jalpaiouei. 

JULUS, a genus of Millipeda. See Mteiafoda. 

JULY, 7th month of year ; Quintilia (6th month) in 
Rom. calendar; named after Julius Csesar, who fixed 
days at 31. 

JUMIilGES (49® 27' N., 0® 49' E.), town, Seine- 
Inf6rieure, France ; ruined Benedictine abbey. 

JUMILLA (38® 27' N., 1® 18' W.), town, E. Spain. 
Pop. 16,700. 

JUMMOO, see Jammu. 

JUMNA, Jamuna (26® 20' N., 81® 67' E.), river, 
N. India ; rises in W. Himalayas, flows S. through 
Silawik Hills to form boundary between Punjab and 
United Provinces; turning S.E.,it crosses United Pro- 
vinces, and unites with Ganges near Allahabad. 

JUMPING. — (1) high jump ; competitor must clear 
bar and land on his feet for fair leap ; each allowed 
three attempts; (2) long jump from mark; ground is 
broken to allow easy descent ; competitors must not 
overstep mark, and must maintain balance on alighting. 

JUMPING MICE, see Jerboas. 

JUNAGARH, JUNAGADH (21® 29' N., 70® 22' E.), 
town, Bombay, India. Pop. 34,600. Junagarh, feuda- 
tory state, has pop. 397,000. 

JUNCTION CITY (38® 40' N., 96® 60' W.), town, 
Kansas, U.S.A. ; flour-milling. Pop. (1910)6698. 

JUNE, 6th mouth of year; 4th in Rom. calendar, 
where it had 26 days ; Julius Ojopar added 4 days. 

JUNEAU (68® '20' N., 134® 26' W.), town, Alaska, 
N. America ; formerly called Harrisburg ; gold mines. 
Pop. (1910) 1644. 

JUNG-BUNZLAU (60® 25' N., 14® 24' E.), town, 
Bohemia, Austria ; former seat of Moravian sect. Pop. 
(1911) 16,340. 

JUNGERMANNIALES, boo under Bryophyta. 

JUNGFRAU (46® 32' N., 7® 68' E.), mountain, 
Bernese Oberland, Switzerland (13,669 ft.); J. means 
the * maiden.' 

JUNIN (10® 63' S., 76® 28' W.), central department, 
Peru, S. America. Pop. c. 305,000. 

JUNIPER, coniferous shrubs possessing needle- 
shaped loaves in the majority of cases (e.g. Juniperua 
communis). J. Sabina has closely packed scaly leaves, 
like the cypress, but exhibits the simpler type in the 
seedling. The so-called ‘berry’ is due to the cone 
scales becoming fleshy on ripening. The berries are 
used for flavouring gin (see Spirits), which derives its 
name from j. From the unripe nuts is obtained 
the oil of j. 

JUNIUS, pseudonym of contributor of Letters of 
Junius to Public Advertiser ^ London, 1769-72 ; attacked 
George HI. and his ministers in a way that showed the 
author knew the inner secrets of the government ; at- 
tributed to several politicians, Burke, Wilkes, Temple, 
Horne, Tooke, etc., especially Sir Philip Francis, enemy 
of Warren Hastings. As lit. the letters are bombastio 
and cheaply rhetorical, arrogant, and sourrilous, al- 
though trio^ of style and rhythm to some extent rodoom 
tliem. 

Francis, Junius Revealed (Wd^) \ Smith, Junius Un- 
veiled. 

JUNIUS, FRANZ, two Huguenot scholars.— (1) 
the elder (1546-1602) ma^le a famous translation of tne 
Old Testament (1590). (2) son of the above; a theo- 
logian and an authority on Old English and the old 
Teutonic languages. 

JUNO, see Hkba. 
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JUNOT, ANDOGHE, Duke Of Abbantbs (1771- 
1813), ih. ioldier; lerved in Italy and Egypt under 
Napoleon ; in 1807 commanded Fr. force which invaded 
Portugal and captured Lisbon ; gov. of Portugal, 1807 ; 
expelled by Wellington. 

JUNTA, Spanish word for an assembly of men. 

JUPITER, the largest planet ; mean distance from 
sun, 483 million miles ; ^riod, 1 1 *86 years ; rotation 
period, alwut 10 hours ; diameter, nearly 1 1 times that 
of earth; has five satellites, whose orbits lie almost in 
that of J. ; surface shows belts of dark and light shade, 
which are usually parallel to each other, undergo quick 
changes, and seem to merge into one another. Different 
spots, even in the same latitude, have different periods 
of rotation, and hence it is reasonable to suppose we see 
the gaseous envelope of the planet, and not its actual 
surface. The great * Rod Spot * of J. (first observed, 
1877) has persisted up till now, though it has often 
faded and been lost since then. The spot is to be found 
at the southern edge of the great equatorial bolt. From 
rapid changes which constantly take place in J.’s atmo- 
spnoro, it is seen that J. itself must possess great 
internal heat. See Planbts, Astbonomy. 

JUPITER, Jove, identified with Gk. 2Jous, was 
the chief deity of the Romans. He was regarded as the 
lord of heaven, wielding thunder-bolts and casting light- 
ning. His chief temple as guardian of the Rom. people 
was situated on the Capitol, and his formal title was J. 
Optimus Maximus. At the temple of J. on the Capitol 
ended the great triumphal processions, and the victori- 
ous general sacrificed white oxen to the god. 

JURA (c. 47* N., 6® 30' E.), mountain range stretch- 
ing from N.E. to S.W. along borders of EVance and 
Switzerland between Rhine and Rhone for nearly 200 
miles ; forms a high plateau rising in several parallel 
chains to heights of from 5000 to over 5600 ft. above 
sea- level. Highest peaks are Cret de la Neige and 
Reculet, both over 6000 ft.. La Dole and Mont Tondre, 
over 6500 ft. Climate varies with elevation. N. part 
is well wooded, and chain is crossed by several railways. 
Rivers rising here are Ain, Creuse, Doubs, Loue, Orbe, 
some of which disappear into ground, reappearing at 
considerable distance. Geological composit ion is chiefly 
limestone, range giving its name to Jurassic system ; 
oaves frequently occur, some of which have fine stalac- 
tites. The German Juea begin at the Rhino and run 
N.W. for some 300 miles to the Main valley, in two 
ranges — ^the Schwdbischer Jura and the Frankischer 
Jura, 

JURA (46* 45' N., 5® 40' E.), E. department, EVance; 
area, c. 1950 sq. miles ; drained by Doubs, Ain, Orbe ; 
large forests; vines, cereals, cheese, salt. Pop. (1911) 
262,712. 

JURA (66® 67' N., 6® 66' W.), mountainous island. 
Inner Hebrides, Scotland. 

JURASSIC, series of Mesozoic rooks, which includes 
the lias and overlies the Oolites; well developed in 
Jura Mts. — ^Lence name; found in Yorkshire from Tees 
to Filey, Lincolnshire, across Midlands to Bristol Chan- 
nel, and again at Lyme Regis ; also seen in Germany, 
Caucasus, Spain, and India. Life of period — Land 
plants : conifers, ferns, oyoads, and equisetums. 
Animal life : Foraminifera, corals, orinoids, and starfish. 
Crustaceans : decapods and crabs. Insects : forms 
of grasshopper, cockroach, earwig, ant, and fly. Rep- 
tiles : very abundant, including turtles, lizards, and 
crocodiles. Sea saurians : Ichthyosaurus, Plesiosaurus. 
See Geolooy,Rkptiles. 

JURAT, term applied to certain officials in Channel 
Islands. 

JURIEU, PIERRE (1637-1713), Prot. theologian, 
ordained in Anglican Church, then in France ; prof, at 
Sedan and Rotterdam ; an able controversialist, 

JURISPRUDENCE (Lat. jurisprudentia, know- 
ledge of the law) is best defined as * the formal science 
of positive law (T. E. Holland). In ancient Rome, 
Republican and Imperial, the jurisprudentes were men 
skilled in law, who foretold what the legal issue would 
be in novel and doubtful cases, and the jurisprudentia 
56 
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was the body of law built up and developed by their 
interpretations. But in modem times John Austin's 
Province of Jurisprudence Determined^ and the work 
of Holland, Maine, Pollock, and others, have brought 
a general acceptance of the definition above. Accord- 
ing to Austin it was the function of j. to distinguish 
between laws proper and improper ; to determine 
what are the essential elements in our conception of 
law ; to analyse and define the relations of law to rights 
and duties. J. has nothing to do with what are called 

* natural laws,* and it carefully distinguishes between 

* commands ’ and * laws,’ and between positive law 
and tlie ‘ laws of God,* * the dictates of the heart,* 
the * light of reason,* and all other similar authorities 
that claim the obedience of man. Positive law is not 
exclusively a matter of legislation ; it may be common 
law, the result of custom, or it may be the work of 
judicial decisions — judge-made law. 

Although the great ' analytical * school, as it is called, 
represented by Hobbes and Austin and their followers, 
maintains that j. is only concerned with positive law, 
another school, the natural-law jurists, argue that 
law is antecedent to the State, is to be grasped by 
pure reason, and is only the application of ethics to 
everyday life. This school has the foundations of its 
doctrines in the Stoic philosophy and the Roman j., 
and it was predominant m the XVII. and XVIII. cent’s, 
when the natural rights ‘ of men,’ a m 3 rthical state of 
nature, and the republican ‘ democracies ’ of classical 
Greece and Rome were the watchwords of revolu- 
tionaries and the ideals of political reformers. In the 
XIX. cent, natural rights nad to be given up before 
the scientific knowledge that revealed evolution, and 
all the false teaching built up on an alleged primitive 
happiness in nature crumbled. Only in the U.S.A. 
to-day can any considerable number of natural-law 
jurists be found. 

Analytical j., by insisting on the importance of 
authority as a condition of positive law, helped to 
get an answer to the question that troubled legal 
and political philosophers in the XVII. cent., viz.. 
Where sovereignty resides T It showed that authority 
was here and there strong enough in custom to compel 
obedience to law, and that in other places it was found 
in the duly qualified legislator or the duly appointed 
judge. Thus the influence of this j. can be seen very 
plainly in the theories and practice of Brit. j. — Whig con- 
stitutionalists, with their checks and safeguards in the 
relations of the Crown, and Parliament, and people. 
Yet Hobbes, the first to declare the principles of 
analytical j., was equally convinced that absolute 
monarchy alone gave the stable authority that could 
ensure obedience to law, and his teaching has been 
generally the doctrine of Toryism. 

Comparative Jurisprudence is concerned with 
historical methods and the study of the evolution of 
law. It demands that each exist ing system of national 
law shall be studied historically and scientifically, and 
that the various national systems shall be compared 
at similar stages of development. It seeks to learn 
the origin of all legal institutions. Then by the know- 
ledge of origins and by comparisons the normal course 
of legal development may be discovered, and that 
which is universal and human be distinguished from 
that which is local, tribal, or peculiar to a particular 
nation or a special stage of development. So we get 
at the idea of a history of the legal institutions and 
decrees of the world. ^ Here the absorbing question is, 
of course, not. What is law T but. Do general common 
principles of law exist amongst the peoples of the 
world ? Ibe studies of legal historians and ethnolo- 
gists are mutually assistant on this point, and in the 
region of early family customs and primitive marriage 
law (for instance) an enormous number of interesting 
facts have been collected. One result of all these 
investigations is the obstacles they set up against 
hasty generalisations on the subject of primitive man. 
Leaving out of the discussion all question of Divine 
Providence, comparative j. shows that all sorts of 
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oauseB may be responsible when a similar law is found 
in widely different communities. By various experi- 
ments civilised nations and savage tribes achieve law. 
Savage tribes are seen to be in different stages of 
development, differing as widely in customs and habits 
as the nations of Europe, so that it becomes worse 
than useless to argue from present-day customs of 
savage tribes to the institutions of primitive man in 
Europe. Many tribes and nations have remained in 
a backward state of civilisation through missing the 
right experiment in social progress, or through failing 
to discern the significance of some experiment. 

Another important point brought out by compara- 
tive j. is the steady stream of borrowing of race from 
race, and the power of racial influence on race, f-hat 
have been at work from the beginning, of human inter- 
oourse in the world, and throughout the ages. The 
susceptibility to influence and the roaclinoss to borrow 
ideas from more highly developed races and nations 
are soon as vividly in legal institutions as in social 
customs. 

Of the early periods of the world comparative j., 
assisted by the scientific investigations of the historian 
and ethnologist, has added to our knowledge, and still 
more has taught us how to avoid false generalisations, 
and the lines of work for further knowledge. At the 
present time the Fr. Soci6t6 do Legislation Coinparwi 
publishes monthly and annual reports of home and 
foreign legislation, while the Journal of the Brit. 
Society of Comparative Ijegislation is concerned with 
the progress of legislation throughout the Empire. 

J. Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence ; T. K. Holland, 
Elements of Jurisprudence ; Sir F. Pollock, A First 
Book on Jurisprudence ; Sir H. Maine, Early History 
of Institutions. 

JURY, a body of men, selected according to law, 
whose function it is to decide, under the guidance of a 
judge, what is the truth in questions of fact arising in 
the course of a trial, whether in a civil or a criminal 
case. In civil oases, either a common or a special j. 
is summoned. In the majority of cases the former is 
the method ; but cither plaintiff or defendant may 
apply for a special j., and tne applicant is liable to the 
costs over and above those which would have boon 
incurred had a common j. been engaged, unless the 
judge specially certifies for a special j. If lie so 
certifies, then the costs of the special j. fall in the 
ordinary way on the loser of the action. Every man 
in England and Wales between the ages of twonty-one 
and sixty, possessing property to the extent of £10 
freehold, or £20 leasehold, or being assessed to the 
Poor Rate at £20 (Middlesex £30), is liable to serve 
in his county as a juryman. In the city of London 
the qualification is £100. Peers, Members of Parlia- 
ment, professional men, and public servants are 
exempt. Special jurymen are either esquires, knights, 
or baronets, or bankers, or persons of considerable 
property. A duly summoned juryman failing to 
attend, and not showing reasonable cause for absence, 
is liable to a fine. Women cannot act on a j. except 
to determine whether a woman convicted of murder 
is pregnant. For that purpose a j. of matrons is 
empanelled, for no pregnant woman can bo sentenced 
to death. 

In criminal cases a grand i. of not more than twenty- 
three and not less than twelve persons decides whether 
there is a prima facie case for a petty j. in the case of 
every person committed for trial at the sessions or 
assize. In County Court oases when the claim exceeds 
£5 either party has the right to demand trial by j., and 
even in oases under £6 the judge may order a j. to be 
summoned. A Coroner’s j. consists of not less than 
twelve, nor more than twenty- three, * good and lawful 
men,^ summoned to decide under the Coroner’s guid- 
ance the cause of death where no modioal certificate 
has been grt^nted. 

JUS GENTIUM, see Rome (Law). 

JUS PRIMiE NOCTIS, supposed medisBval 
privilege of overlord to deflower vassal’s daughters 


on their wedding night ; relic of barbarism ; no traces 
of legal foundation can be discovered. 

JUS8ERAND, JEAN ADRIEN ANTOINE 
JULES (1866- ), Fr. writer; ambassador to 

U.S.A. (1902- ); brilliant critic of Eng. lit.; 

authority on Shakespeare. 

JUSSIEU, DE, Jt. family of botanists. — Antoine 
(1686-1768) edit. Toumefort’s Institutiones rei herbarioe, 
Bernard (1699-1777) arranged plants in Trianon. 
Antoine (1748-1836) wrote Genera Planiarum, 
foundation of modem classification of plants. Adrien 
(1797-1853) wrote Botanique, a hand-book. Laurent 
(1792-1866) wrote Simon de Mantua. 
j JUSTICE OP THE PEACE, ‘ J.P.’, title of the 
' petty county or borough magistrate, who sits to 
administer summary justice in minor matters, and to 
see that the peace is kept ; first app. by Edward I., 
1327, and now app. by the Ijord Chancellor ; property 
qualification for the office abolished 1900. 

JUSTICIAR (judge). — From reign of Henry IT. 
king’s chief minister was called chief j. ; originally 
officer who acted in king’s absence ; after 1231 j.’s 
place was taken by chancellor. 

JUSTICIARY COURT, highest Scot, criminal 
court ; usually sits in Edinburgh ; circuit courts 6 times 
a year in Glasgow, 4 in I’ertli, Aberdeen, Dundee, 2 in 
Inverness, Ayr, Jedburgh, Dumfries ; judges are those 
of CJourt of Session ; no appeal to House of Lords. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE, see MuBDKR. 

JUSTIN I. (450-527), Roman emperor, 618 ; uncle 
of Justinian. 

JUSTIN II. (d. 578), Rom. emperor, succeeding 
his uncle Justinian, 505 ; defended Italy against 
Lombard attacks. 

JUSTIN MARTYR (fl. II. cent.), one of ‘ Apostolic 
Fathers ’ ; b. in Scimaria ; lived at Ephesus ; after 
being Stoic and i^ythagoroan, converted to Christianity ; 
then went to Rome, where ho was mart 5 Ted c. 166; 
addressed his Apology to Emperor Antoninus, wherein 
ho meets Pagan attacks on Christianity ; wrote also 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew. very valuable for 
history of early Christian thought and worship, and 
for Old and Now Testament Canon. 

JUSTINIAN I., Flavius Anicius Justinianus 
(483-566), Byzantine emperor ; b. at Tauresium, 
Illyria ; of barbarian extraction, but was adopted by 
his uncle, Justin L, whom ho suco. on imperial throne, 
527. By the aid of his wife ’J’heodora, who exercised 
great influence over him, and of liis two great generals, 
Bolisarius and Narses, who subdued the Vandals and 
Ostrogoths in Africa and Italy, he restored these 
countries to the Byzantine empire ; but his war 
against Chosroes of Persia was unsuccessful, and he 
could only obtain peace by agreeing to pay an annual 
tribute. After the foreign wars the most notable 
event of his reign was tlio outbreak of the Nika riot 
at Constantinople in 632, which wa& eventually put 
down with great severity. 

J. is best Imown for the thorough revision of the whole 
system of law which ho caused to be made ; he appointed 
commissioners to draw up codes both of the jus novum, 
or later imperial statutes, and of the jus vetus or earlier 
ordinances ; this resulted in the publication of four 
legislative works, which under the collective name of 
Corpus Juris Givilis, constituted the Rom. law in 
Europe for the next four cent’s. The Corpus Juris 
Civihs includes : ( 1 ) The Institutiones. an introductory 
treatise, pub. 633 ; (2) the Codex Gonstitutionum, a 
compilation of imperial ordinances, pub. 529 ; (3) the 
Pandects, or Digeata, a selection of earlier decrees and 
writings, pub. 633 ; and (4) the Novdlce Conatitutiones, 
containing subsequent reforms and amendments and 
ub. between 635 and 566, J.’s reign was also marked 
y the building of many forts and strengthening of the 
Empire’s frontiers; he also built many palaces and 
churches, of which most famous is the Church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, now used as a mosque. 
His extravagance in these matters made necessary the 
severe taxation of bis subjects, which caused revolts 
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on Tarious oooaiions. During most of his life J. was 
an orthodox Christian, and porsocuted heathens and 
heretics with considerable severity. 

Holmes, Age of JueHnian and Theodora (1905); 
Bury, Lodef "Roman Empire (1889). 

JUSTINIAN n. (069-711), Eastern emperor, 686 
to 695, when he was deposed ; ruled again from 704. 

JUSTINUS JUNIANUS, wrote history of 
Macedonia ; lived (probably) in II. cent. 

JUTE (CorcWis capsularia), an annual plant 
belonging to the family of Brit, lime tree {Liliaceoe). 
It produces little-branched stems, growing to a height 
of about 12 ft., and a thickness of 1} in. On these 
are borne fairly large leaves, lance -shaped, and with 
serrate edges. The nowers are yellowish in colour, and 
occur in clusters. The plant is a native of Bengal, and 
has been cultivated in India for many thousand years. 
Of late, attempts have been made to grow it in other 
tropical countries where the climatic conditions are 
suitable — ^it requires moisture, and an oven, fairly high 
temperature. Economically it is important as yielding 
a fibre which may be manufactured into coarse cloth. 
In Bengal it is sown in March and cut four months later. 
The stems are freed from foliage, and rotted in slow- 
running water. After a few days they are beaten to 
break up the wood, and combed to separate out the 
bast fibre. This is pressed into bales for export. The 
export of j. from India to the United Kingdom amounted 
in 1911 to almost £6,000,000. J. was first made 
known to this country in 1795, but only in 1830 was 
much attention paid to it. In that year it began to 
bo manufactured in Dundee, and since then Dundw has 
possessed the most extensive jute-mills in the world. 
It is used for the manufacture of sacking and other 
coarse fabrics. For India it is fortunate that a great 
decrease in domestic consumption — duo to the intro- 
duction of cotton, which soon usurped the place of 
jute as a clothing for the natives — was accompanied by 
an enormous increase in export trade. 

JUTERBOG, GOteeboo (61“ 69' N., 13* 2' E.), 
town, Brandenburg, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 7634. 

JUTIGALPA, JuTiCALPA (14* 66' N., 85° 30' 
W.), town, Honduras, Cent. America. Pop. (1910) 
17,800. 

JUTLAND (66° 30' N., 9° 20' E.), peninsular prov- 
ince, Denmark ; area, c. 9898 sq. miles ; surface gener- 
ally level, rising to 560 ft. in S.E. ; large part of area 
imder wood ; drained by Gudenaa, Skjeme, and other 
streama (%ef centre of Baltic trade is Aarhus. 
Pop. (1911) 1,198,467. 

JUVENAL, Decimus Jumus Juvenalis (c. 60- 
140 A.D.), Rom. satirist. There is not a reliable bio- 
graphy extant, but the following statements, taken 


from the many existing ‘lives,* are probably near 
the truth : b. Aquinum, s. of prosperq^ freeman ; 
successful as amateur declamator; aroitsed anger of 
prominent actor, favourite of emperor ; banished 
(possibly to Egjrpt, in militarv capacity) at an 
vanced age. An mscription, relating to the dedication 
of an altar to Ceres by Junius Juvenalis, was found 
at Aquinum ; this man, who may have been the poet, 
was tribune of Ist Dalmatian cohort and provincial 
m^strate. 

th^s Satires f 16 in number (coUected into 5 books), 
were probably composed between 100 and 130 ; they 
deal mainly with abuses prevalent in Domitian's 
reign ; the sixth is slashing condemnation of woman. 

3, possesses considerable graphic and descriptive 
force ; undoubtedly coarse in parts, and his intimate 
knowledge of contemporary vice, coupled with a 
reference in Martial, seem to indicato that his own 
character was not above reproach. He has, however, 
a genuine hatred of the tyranny and savage cruelty and, 
above all, the vile system of espionage (delatio) which 
at that time characterised the Rom. Empire. 

JUVENILE OFFENDERS.— By the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879, and the Children Act, 1908, 
juvenile offenders are to be tried summarily, instead of 
being committed for trial by jury. Special juvenile 
courts of summary jurisdiction wore ostablishod by the 
Act of 1908, and to these courts children under 14, and 
‘ young persons * between 14 and 16, charged with 
offences against the law are brought. A child under 
16 cannot be sentenced to death, or sent to penal 
servitude. Children under seven years of age are held 
incapable of committing a crime. Children between 
7 and 14 years of age are also held to be incapable of 
committing a crime unless it can be shown that the child 
has sufficient capacity to know that the act is wrong. 
The law presumes that between these ages innocence 
still continues; but if it can be shown that malice, 
revenge, or cunning exist, then the doer of the act is held 
responsible — Malitia suppled cctatem. Any children’s 
court may order the parent or guardian of a child under 
16 to pay the fine, damages, or costs imposed on a ). o. 
Male j. o’s between 7 and 14 years of age may be 
punished by strokes with a birch rod, and j. o’s 
of either sex convicted of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment may be sent to an industrial school 
if under 12, or to a reformatory if over 12 and under 16. 
The cost of maintaining a child, or young person, in a 
reformatory or industriiu school may be recovered from 
parent or guardian. Children under 14 found begging, 
or destitute, or in the company of thieves and prosti- 
tutes, or who are beyond parents’ or guardians’ control, 
may also be sent to an industrial school 
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■[r 1 Ith letter of alphabet, was evolved from Eg^tian 
symbol for a bo wl ; generally replaced by 0 in Lat. 
alphabet derivatives; first seen in England in XII. cent. 

Kj, Mt. God wdi- Austen (35* 6 V N., 76* 30' E.), 
mountain, Muetagh Mountains, Himalayas; second 
highest in world— c. 28,260 ft. 

KA'BA, see Mecca. 

KABARDIA (43* 20' N.. 43* 30' E.), district, Terek, 
S. Russia ; horses bred ; inhabited by Circassian race. 
Pop. c. 70,000. 

KABBA (c. 7® 66' N., 6* E.), province. Brit. N. 
Nigeria ; cereals, rubber, tobacco, indigo, tin. Pop. 
c. 70,000. 

KABBABIBH, an Egyptian Arab tribe. 

KABBALAH (late Hebrew, received lore)^ name 
given to a body of Jewish theosophy and mysticism, 
traditionally supposed to have been handed down 
from the patriarchs. It owes its origin to a conglomera- 
tion of Jewish, Gk., Egyptian, and Babylonian elements 
in Alexandria about I. cent. b.o. The chief doctrine 
of the K. is its cosmogony. There are ten Sephiroth, 
or emanations from God ; those are the heavenfy man, 
the archetype of man on earth. God is called En Soph, 
the boundless one, and created the universe through the 
Sephiroth (intelligences). The universe consists of four 
worlds, and last of all came man. These ideas are all 
said to be in the Scriptures, but to obtain them resort 
was had to mystical and allegorical exegesis paralleled 
elsewhere, e.g. in Philo. The influence of the K. in 
Judaism has been on the whole good, as it formed a 
counteractive to formalistic tendencies. But it some- 
times led, as mystical ideas have done in Christianity, 
to neurotic and exaggerated forms of piety, and to the 
practice of ma^c and much superstition. As the K. con- 
tained Messianic conceptions similar to Christian, but not 
elsewhere developed in Jewish theol., it was muchstudied 
by Christians, particularly in the XV. and XVI. cent’s, 

Schechter, Stfidiu in Judaism; elaborate article. 
Cabala, In Jewish Encyclopcedia. 

KABINDA, Cabinda (c, 6* S., 12* 25' E.), detached 
part of Portug. colony of Angola, W. Africa, on coast 
between Belg. and Fr. Congo. Chief town, Kabinda 
(6* 36' S., 12* 16' E.). Pop, c. 10.000. 

KABIR (d. c. 1449), Ina. reformer ; at first Muham- 
madan ; after his aeath both Muhammadans and 
Hindus asserted ho belonged to them, and his teaching 
was undoubtedly syncretistic; believed in a personal God, 
and tliought falsehood was the root of all evil ; thought 
by some that his teaching was ultimately in part 
derived from Christianity, which penetrated into India. 

KABUL (34* 63' N., 69* E.), capital, Afghanistan 
{fvX on K. River ; an ancient town containing high 
citadel and Emir’s palace. Situated on trade route 
between Central Asia and Punjab, K. has large transit 
trade; was known to Greeks through Alexander the 
Great by Ind. campaign ; was seized by Timur, 1394 ; 
by Nadir Shah, 1739; aestroyed by Britii^, 1842; occu- 
pied by Lord Roberts, 1880. Pop. c, 146,000. 

KABUL RIVER (34* 20' N., 70* 60' E.), river, 
Afghanistan ; source in Hindu Kush ; joins Indus. 

KABYLES, Berber triboa of N. Africa, akin to, but 
not the same as, Arabs. They belong to Islam, and 
have no written lit. 

KACH GANDAVA, Kaohhi (28* 30' N., 68* 10' E.), 
level district, Baluchistan. Pop. 86,000. 

XAGHXN HILLS (c. 26* 16' N., 97* 30' E.), hiU 
re^on, N. Burma, Farther India; area, c. 19,180 sq. 
miles ; crossed by several mountain chains ; watered 
by Irrawady ; inhabited by numerous native tribes. 

Pop.d6»ooa 


KADUR (c. 13* 30' N., 76* 30' E.), district, Mysore, 
India ; well forested. Pop. c. 367,000. 

KAEMPFER, ENGELBRECHT (1661-1716), Ger. 
^ysioian and traveller; wont in an embassy from 
Charles XL of Sweden to Persia, travelling through 
Russia ; voyaged to Arabia, India, Java, Siam, and 
Japan, where he remained two years ; returned to 
Europe, 1693, and practised mod. in his native town, 
Lemgo ; from his unpub. MSS. a valuable history of 
Japan was prepared. 

KAFFA (c. 7* 30' N., 36* 40' E.). region, N.E. Africa ; 
tributary to Abyssinia ; produces coifee ; chief towns, 
Bonga, Jiren. 

KAFFIRS (sometimes spelt Cadres), an African 
Bantu race, which, including Zulus and Kaflirs proper, 
forms the bulk of the natives of S. Africa. The name is 
Arabian, and signifies * infidel,’ i.e. who refuses the 
creed of Islam. A K. Icraal consists of conical huts, and 
while the men mind tho cattle the women work on tho 
land. At intervals throughout the XIX. cent. Great 
Britain was engaged in suppressing this stalwart and 
warlike people, and in annexmg thoir land. On the Stock 
Exchange Kaffirs is tho name given to S. African mining 
shares. 

Kidd, Kaffir Socialism ; Stow, Native Races of Sauth 
Ajrica. 

KAFFRARIA, old name for region of S. Africa now 
called Transkeian Tebeitoeies { g . v .). 

KAFIRISTAN (36* 30' N., 71* E.), district, Afghan- 
istan. Its history, both early and modern, is veiled in 
obscurity, although country is occasionally mentioned 
by travelers. K. came into contact with British in 
XIX. cent. Brit, government formally acknowledged 
it to be under Afghan control in 1895, since when it has 
been ruled by the Amir, concerning whose methods of 
enforcing his authority and the Muhammadan religion 
the rest of the world remains in ignorance. K., roughly 
speaking, is bounded by Hindu Kush Mt’s, Chitral, Kabul, 
and Panjshir Rivers; area, e. 6000 sq. miles.* Surface is 
mountainous, with numerous narrow glens and valleys 
between the hills ; drained by various affluents of Indus 
and Kabul, of which largest is Bashgal. Climate is hot 
in summer, severe in winter. Inhabitants are called 
Kafirs, from Muhammadan word, meaning infidel ; they 
include many tribes of same race ; of medium height and 
brown in colour, though some of the mountain tribes are 
fair. Native religion was a low form of animism, but it 
is probable that this has been suppressed and Muham- 
madanism enforced since the establishment of Afghan 
rule. Men wear garments made of goatskin. Women, 
who are, comparatively speaking, of low stature, wear 
woollen robes ; they hold an inferior position, and carry 
out great deal of heavy work. Polygamy is practisea, 
and morality, in European sense of tho word, is unknown. 
Pop. c. 176,000. See Avohanistan. 

Robertson, TTie Kafir of the Hindu Kush (1897). 

KAGERA (0* 59' S., 30* 60' E.), river, E. Africa ; 
head-water of Nile ; enters Victoria Nyanza. 

KAGOSHIMA (36* 10' N., 139* 36' E.), town, 
Kiusiu Island, Japan ; arms, cotton, pottery ; bom- 
barded by British, 1863. Pop. 63,640. 

KAHLUR, Bilaspub (31* 20' N., 77* 60' E.), native 
Ind. state in Punjab. Pop. e. 96,000. 

KAHULAUI, see Hawaiian Islands. 

K«AX-F£NG FU (34* 60' N., 114* 36' E.), walled 
town, eapital of Honan, China ; near Hwang-ho R. ; 
gov.’s seat ; several mosques. Pop. c. 180,000. 

KAILAS (31* 4' N., 81* 16' E.), Hindu sacred 
mountain, Tibet. 

KAIN.— ( 1 ) (33*40'N., 69* 6' E.) walled town, Khora- 
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8an, Persia ; mined mosque and castle. Pop. c. 4000. 
(2) sub-province, Khorasan, Persia. Pop. c. 160,000.. 

KAIRA.— (1)(22®60'N.,72*60'E.) district. Bom- 
bay, India ; rice, cotton ; often ravaged by famine. 
Pop. 720,000. (2) (22® 40' N., 72® 37' E.) walled 

town, K., India; also called Khbda. Pop. 11,000. 

XAIRWAlf, Kairouan (35® 40' N., 10® 3' E.), 
ancient walled town, Tunisia, Africa ; sacred to 
Muhammadans ; has citadel and many beautiful 
mosques, of which most remarkable are Mosque of the 
Companion (Prophet), which stands boyond walls, and 
that of Okba, founder of K. ; visited by many pilgrims. 
Pop. c. 24,000. 

KAISER, see Cjssab, German Empire. 

KAISER WILHELM'S LAND, see New Guinea. 

KAISERSLAUTERN (49® 26' N., 7® 46' E.), town, 
Bavaria, Germany ; manufactures iron goods, cotton, 
woollens; here PinssiAns defeated French, 1793-94. 
Pop. (1910) 64,659. 

KAISERSWERTH (61® 20' N., 6® 48' E.), town, 
Rhenish Pmssia, Germany ; deaconesses* house estab- 
hahed here by hliodner. 

KAITHAL, Kythal (29® 46' N., 76® 24' E.), town, 
Punjab, India. Pop. 16,600. 

KAKEMONO, name for Jap. picture on paper or 
silk, with roller at foot. They arc eiposod for a day 
only at a time, after which they are rolled up and put 
awa^. A gaku is a picture stretched on a frame. A 
folding screen with pictures painted therco'n is called 
a hiyobu, 

Morrison’s The Painters of Japan. 

KAKODYLE, Cacodyl {q.v.). 

KALA-AZAR, DcM-DuM Fever, tropical disease 
characterised by remittent fever, anaemia, and an 
enlarged spleen, resembling malaria, and due to a 
parasitic protozoon. The treatment, as in malaria, 
18 to give quinine promptly, in doses up to 30 grs. in 
twenty-four hours m the early stages, and continued 
until slight singing in the ears is experienced, the dose 
being then gradually reduced, treatment being con- 
tinue, however, for about three months. 

KALABAGH (32® 68' N., 71® 27' E.), town, Punjab, 
India ; salt and alum extensively worked. Pop. 6000. 

KALAGH, Donskaya (48® 42' N., 43® 20' S.), town, 
Don Cossacks Oiunty, Russia. Pop. c. 1100. 

KALAHANDl (c. 19® 36' N., 83® E.), native state, 
Bihar and Orissa, India. Pop. c. 366,000. 

KALAHARI DESERT (c. 20® to 27® S., 19® to 26® 
E.), vast steppe region, N. of Cape Province, S. Africa, 
with elevation of 3000 to 4000 ft. ; almost waterless ; 
inhabited by agricultural race called Bakalahari, and 
by nomadic Bushmen or hunters ; many parts covered 
with vegetation ; cattle raised, crops grown ; big 
game abundant. 

KALAMATA (37® 2' N., 22® 7' E.), town, Greece ; 
arohiepiscopal see ; exports silk and olive oil. Pop. 
14,600. 

KALAMAZOO (42® 20' N., 85® 37' W.), town, 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; railway centre ; machinery, flour, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 39,437. 

KALAT (29® N., 66® 36' E.), capital and fortress, 
Baluchistan ; citadel contains khan’s palace ; occupied 
by British, 1839. K. district had pop. 356,000. 

KALAT-l-GHILZAI (32® 20' N., 61® 15' E.), fort, 
Afghanistan. 

KALBE, Caleb (q.v.), 

KALEIDOSCOPE, optical instrument invented 
by Sir David Brewster {q.v.), 1816; consists of tube 
containing mirrors having their reflecting surfaces in- 
clined at 60® or other bud -multiple of 3 d 0® ; coloured 
glass pieces at foot of tube by reflection assume beauti- 
ful regular forms, which vary when tube is shaken. 

KALEWALA, Kalbvala, boo Finland (Language 
and lAterature). 

KALGAN (40® 66' N., 114® 68' E.), fortified town, 
Chih-Ii, China; has extensive transit trade. Pop. e. 
80 000 

KALGOORLIE (30® 50' S., 123® 19' E.), town. 
Western Australia ; goldfields ; terminus of railway 
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from Perth ; Is being linked by rail with South 
Australia. Pop. 70(X). 

KALI (Hinefu myth.), Ind. goddess, wife of Siva; 
wears a string of human heads round her neck. 

KALIDAsa (fl. c. 660 A.D.), famous Sanskrit writer ; 
greatest work is drama Sdkuntala (‘The Lost Ring’), 
which has been translated into several European uin- 
guaps ; second to his masterpiece is Vikramorvasi 
(* The Hero and the Nymph ’) ; two epics and several 
poems are also ascribed to him. 

KALIF, see Caliph. 

KALIMPONG, village, Darjeeling, Bengal, India ; 
mission contra. 

KALINGA, Calinoa (c. 16® N., 84® 9' E.), ancient 
kingdom, S. India. 

KALIN JAR (25® N., 80® 30' E.), hfll fortress and 
town. United Provinces, India. Pop. 3100. 

KALISZ (61® 46' N., 18® 5' E.), town, Russ. Poland ; 
episcopal see. Pop. 47,000. 

KALK (60® 66' N., 7® E.), town, Rhenish Prussia, 
Germany; incorporated with Cologne {q.v.). 

KALLAY, BENJAMIN VON (18.39-1903), Austro- 
Hun^ariau statesman ; sent as finance minister and 
administrator to newly occupied province of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 1882 ; created national feeling and 
prosperity. 

KALMAR (66® 39' N.. 16® 22' B.), port and cathedral 
town, Sweden ; former fortress. By Union of K., 
1397, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were united as a 
single kingdom. Pop. (1910) 15,536. 

^LMUCK, Kalmyk Steppb (46® 60' N., 43® E.), 
region inhabited by Mongol race of same name, 
Astrakhan, Russia; area, c. 37,000 sq. miles; many 
Buddhist monasteries. 

KALNOKY, GUSTAV SIEGMUND, COUNT 
(1832-98), Austro-Hungarian statesman, who, as am- 
bassador to Russia in 1880, and Foreign Minister, 1881- 
96, brought about the commercial treaty of 1894. 

KALOGSA (46® 31' N., 18® 68' E.), town, Hungary ; 
arohiepiscopal 'see. Pop. 12,000. 

KALPI, Calpbi (26® 6' N., 79® 46' E.), town. 
United Provinces, India ; mutineers defeated here, 
1858. Pop. 10,600. 

KALUGA.— (1) (54® 20' N., 36® 30' E.) govern- 
ment, Russia; area, 11,942 sq. miles; surface generally 
flat ; watered by Oka ; iron and glass works, textiles, 
leather, cereals. Pop. (1910) 1,387,100. (2) (64® 32' 
N., 36® 18' E.) cathedral town, K., Russia ; leather, 
taUow, K. cakes. Pop. (1910) 63,854. 

KALYAN (19® 13' N., 73® 10' E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 11,600. 

KAMCHATKA (61® to 61® 40' N., 165® 40' to 163® 
E.), peninsula, E. Siberia, E. of Sea of Okhotsk ; area, 
c. 104,280 sq. miles ; traversed W mountain range, of 
which notable volcanic peaks are Kluchevskaya, Belaye 
Sopka, Kojerevska ; drained by K. and other streams ; 
thermal springs ; produces valuable furs ; annexed to 
Russia, XVn. cent. Pop. c. 8000. See Siberia. 

KAMENBT8 PODOLSKIY, PODOUAN Kambnbts 
(48® 36' N., 26® 30' E.), town, Podolia, Russia ; R.C. 
and Gk. cathedrals. Pop. (1910) 46,707. 

KAMENZ (51® 17' N., 14® 6' E.), town, Saxony. 
Pop. (1910) 11,633. 

KAMERUN, Cambroon, Ger. colony, equatorial W. 
Africa ; bounded N. by Lake ([Jhad, E. and S. by Fr. Ongo, 
W. by Bight of Biafra and Nigeria ; area, 291,960 sq. 
miles. Surface generally consists of aeries of plateaus 
in interior and low-lying coastal strip. K. mountains 
are in N., near coast; culminate in Mongo ma Loba 
(13,000 ft.) ; drained by K. River, Sanaga, Mungo, etc. 
Buea is seat of government ; Duala, Victoria, and Campa 
are important trading stations. Administration is 
by imperial gov., assisted by three councillors ; colony 
is subdivided into four administrative districts. In- 
habitants include about 1300 whites, most of whom are 
Gormans ; natives include numerous Bantu tribes. 
Pop. c. 4,000,000. 

&)il is extremely fertile round coast ; large quantities 
of cocoa, copper, rubber, kola, tobacco, produced ; 
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cattle reared ; principal exports, palm oil and kernels, 
rubber, ivory, cocoa ; imports, textiles, timber, hard- 
ware, spirits, salt ; railway mileage over 300 miles. 
K. hasten Gor. colony since 1884, when territories 
obtained by Ger. traders from natives were handed 
over to imperial government, and boundary treaties 


have since been concluded with Franco and Britain. 
In 1911 the area of K. was extended by the inclusion 
of 107,270 sq. miles from Fr. Congo (included above), 
ceded by France as compensation for recognition by 
Germany of her suzerainty over Morocco. 

Ren6, Kamerun (Berlin, 1905). 

KAMES, HENRY HOME, Lord (169^1782), 
Scot, philosopher ; pub. works on law, economics, and 
philosophy. 

KAMMIN, Cammin (63° 32' N., 17° 30' E.), town, 
Prussia, Germany. Pop. 6000. 

KAMPEN (62° 33' N., 6° 56' E.), town, Holland; 
monastio ruins and fine mediaeval church. Pop. 
20 000 . 

KAMPTEE, Kamthi (21° 15' N., 79° 20' E.), town. 
Central Provinces, India. Pop. 40,000. 

KAMRUP (26° 24' N., 91° 20' E.), district, Assam, 
India ; area, e. 3800 sq. miles ; crossed by Brahma- 
putra ; rice, timber. Pop. 693,000. 

KAMYSHIN (50'’ 5' N., 46° 18' E.), town, Russia. 
Pop. c, 17,000. 


KANAOKA, KOSfi NO (fl. 928-87), Jap. artist ; 
most famous of ancient native masters, who, breaking 
from Chin, influence, founded a school which remainea 
dominant until XV. cent. ; famed for landscapes, 
portraits, and animals. See Japan (Art). 

KANAKA, NORTH, Canara (16° N., 74° 30' B.), 
district, Bombay, India ; 
area, c. 3930 sq. miles ; pro- 
duces rice. Pop. 466,000. 
K., South (13° ^,76° E.), 
district, Madras; area, c. 
4000 sq. miles. Pop. 
1,134,713. 

KANARIS, CON- 
STANTINE, Canaris 
(1790-1877), Gk. leader; 
fought in Gk. War of 
Independence ; victorious 
in sciveral naval battles ; 
Prime Minister, 1864-66. 

KANAUJ (27° N., 79° 
65' E.), ancient Hindu 
town, United Provinces, 
India. Pop. 19,500. 

KANCHINJANGA, 

K1NCHIN.TTINGA {q.v.). 

KANDAHAR, Can- 
DAHAR (31° 36' N., 66° 
36' E.), town, Afghanistan 
{q.v. ), commanding western 
entrance of Bolan Pass; 
traditionally founded by 
Alexander the Great ; 
captured in turn by 
Mahmoud of Ghaznaj, 
Jenghiz Khan, Timur, 
Baber, Abbas, and Nadir 
Shah; modern town 
founded by Ahmed Shah, 
XVIII. cent. ; occupied by 
British, 1839, 1879-81 ; 

siege relieved by lord 
Roberts, 1880. Situated 
on main route between 
India and Persia, K. trades 
largely with Herat, Sam- 
arcand, Bokhara, and Bom- 
bay; produces silks and 
felts in Largo quantities; 
imports cotton goods; ex- 
ports raw wool, fruit, 
vegetables, provisions. K. 
is encircled by walls; on 
high rock to N, is strong 
fortress. 

KANDI (23° 68' N., 88° 
6' E.), town, Bengal, India. 
Pop. 12,600. 

KANDY (7° 18' N., 80° 41' E.), town, Ceylon; 
many native temples (one containing Buddha’s tooth), 
and mined royal palace. Pop. 27,000. 

KANE, town, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. Pop. (1910) 6626. 
KANE, ELISHA KENT (1820-67), Amcr. explorer; 
surgeon to first, commander of second, expedition in 
search for Franklin. 

KANGAROO RAT, see Pocket Gophers. 
KANGAROOS, see under Marsupials. 

KANGRA (32° 6' N., 76° 16' E.), town, Punjab, 
India ; damaged by earthquake, 1905. Pop. 6000. 
K. district has area c. 9980 sq. miles. Pop. c. 
786,000. 

KANIZSA, see Nagykanizsa. 

KANKAKEE (41° 6' N., 87° 64' W.), town, Illmois, 
U.S. A. Pop. (1910) 13,986. 

KANKER.-^l) (c. 20° 20' N., 81° 20' E.) native 
state, Central Provinces, India. Pop. 106,000. (2) (20® 
, 14' N., 81° 32' E.) town, K.. India. Pop. c. 4000. 

KANO (11° 69' N., 8° 19' E.), walled town, capital 
1 of K. province, N. Nigeria ; has royal palace ; is great 
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trading centre ; manufactures leather, cottons, slippers, 
etc. ; oocimied by British^ 1903. Pop. estimated at 
100,000. IL province (c. 11* 38' N., 8® 20' E.) has 
area (including Katagum, with which it was united in 
1906) of over 30,000 sq. miles. Pop. c. 2J millions. 

KANSAS (37® to 40* N., 94* 40' to 102® 1' W.), a 
central state of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Nebraska, E. 
by Missouri, S. by Oklahoma, VV. by Colorado ; area, 
82,080 sq. miles. Surface generally consists of un- 
dulating prairie, rising from 800 ft. m S.E. to 4000 ft. 
in N.W. ; drained by Kansas and Arkansas and their 
tributaries, flowing to the Missouri and Mississippi. 
Principal towns arc Kansas City, Topeka (capital), 
Wichita, Leavenworth. Climates is healthy, although 
subject to occasional extremes of both heat and cold. 

K. was originally inhabited by various Ind. tribes, 
to one of which it owes its name. It was partially 
explored by Span, adventurers in XVI. cent., and was 
held by France for some years in XVIII. cent. Greater 
part was included in Iy)uiaiana Purchase in 1803, and 
it was organised as territory of U.S. half a century 
later. Scene of groat political struggle between slavery 
and emancipation parties for several years, in course of 
which occurred hostilities almost amounting to civil 
war. K. was admitted as state to Union in 1801 ; 
during Civil War supported Federalist army by sending 
force consisting of about one-fifth of total population. 
After close of war groat number of settlements sprang 
up, and the state has since then steadily increased in 
prosperity. Administration is carried out by gov., 
assisted by six ministers ; legislative authority vested 
in Senate of 40 members and House of Representatives 
of 126 members, elected by popular vote for four and 
two years respectively ; sends to Congress two Senators 
and eight Representatives. Principal religious de- 
nominations are Methodist, R.C., Baptist. Education 
is free and obligatory. Army numbers 1612 in all. 

K. is pre-eminently an agricultural state ; produces 
large crops of maize, wheat, oats, sorghum, beet, 
cotton. Live stock is largely raised, horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs. Minerals include vast quantities of coal ; 
oil, petroleum, zinc, limestone, lead, salt, gypsum also 
found. Industries include meat-packing, flour-milling, 
dairying. Railway mileage is over 90(K). 

Inhabitants include Americans, Europeans, negroes, 
Indians. Total pop. (1910) 1,690,949. 

Spring, Hisiory of Kansas ; Ewing, Tht Struggle for 
Freedom in Kansas (1894). 

KANSAS CITY (39® 7' N., 94® 38' W.), town, 
Kansas, U.S. A., on Missouri ; practically part of K. 
City, Missouri, which it adjoins ; has Methodist Univ. 
ana other educational establishments ; noted for meat- 
packing and live stock trade. Pop. (1910) 82,331. 

KANSAS CITY (39® 7' N., 94® 37' W.), town, 
Missouri, U.S.A., on right bank of Missouri River, 
adjoining Kansas City, Kansas; important railway 
and traaing centre ; served by seventeen railways ; 
has grain elevators, stockyards, meat-packing houses; 
deals in butter substitutes, lumber, beer, grain, and 
in live stock, an important show of animals being 
held every year ; fine system of parks, various edu- 
cational and charitable institutions, public library, 
many churches. Pop. (1910) 248,381. 

KANSK (56® 20' N., 95® 60' E.), town, Siberia. ' 
Pop. 8000. 

KAN-SUH (36® N., 105® E.), province, China; 
drained by Hwang-ho. Pop. c. 10,000,000. 

KANT, IMMANUEL (1724-1804), Gor. philosopher ; 
founder of Transcendental or Critical Philosophy; b. 
Konigsberg, where he lived all his life. Univ. lecturer, 
1766 ; prof, of Philosophy, 1770 ; of frail constitution, 
and prolonged life by adherence to strict routine. 
Chief works, Kritih of Pure Reason, Theory of Ethics, 
Prolegomena, Kritik of Judgment, 

K.’i mental development shows three stages: (1) 
earliest, adherence to views of Wolff and Leibnitz ; 
(2) partly influenced by Eng. empiricism ; (3) the period 
of ‘ critical * philosophy, dating irom c. 1770. 

Tho orilical philosopliy investigatoB and determines 
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the limits of reason before essaying a systematic phil- 
osophy. Through omission to do this, Wolffism 
attempts problems beyond the power of reason, and leads 
to scepticism. A distinction must be made between 
phenomena and noumona (things-in-themselves). Of 
the latter we can know nothing, not even that they 
exist, whence tho old rational psychology, cosmology, 
and theology, professing knowledge respectively of the 
soul, the world, and God, must oe rejected. Know- 
ledge, however, is possible so long as the reason con- 
fines itself to phenomena. These phenomena exist not 
in themselves, but only in relation to mind, and must 
therefore conform to tlio laws of the constitution of the 
mind. Tho ‘ matter * of cognition is distinguished 
from its ‘form.* The matter consists of sense-data; 
these are taken up and combined by the synthetic 
activity of the mmd. The mind furnishes first, in 
order to perception, pure intuitions of space and time, 
prior to all experience and inseparable from our intelli- 
gence. Perceptions are combined by tho understanding 
through certain d 'priori conceptions, or ‘ forms of syn- 
thesis ’ (categories — cause, existence, substance, etc.), 
and give a connected view of the external world. 
Understanding is limited to the empirical; but for 
Reason, the Absolute Totality of all possible experience, 
though itself no experience, is a necessary problem. 
Whence Reason contains in itself the grounds 01 * Ideas * 
of such necessary conceptions not given in experience. 
These Ideas, corresponding to the forms of the Syllo- 
gism, are the Psychological (of the soul), Cosmolo^cal 
(of the world). Theological (of God). These make 
progress up to the limits of Reason necessary, and lead 
to contact with the void, of which wo know nothing 
(noumena). Only in the cognition of things- in- them- 
selves can Reason see its desire for completeness 
satisfied. 

Tho distinction between phenomena and things-in- 
themselves is carried into K. ’s ethics. All that is good is 
the goodwill, which is good only in virtue of the volition 
itself. An action, to be good, must be done from duty, 
t.c. from respect for tho law. Every inclination, every- 
thing material, is excluded ; the more form, the um- 
versal conformity to law in general, alone remains. 
Hence tho Categorical Imperative, never to act other- 
wise than BO that I could will that my maxim should 
become a universal law. This law applies to all rational 
beings, and implies freedom of the will, for the bare 
form of the law can be conceived only by reason, and 
is not an object of the senses, so that the idea of it, 
which determines the will, must be independent of the 
natural laws controlling phenomena. The moral law 
thus affirms a double system of nature — sensible, exist- 
ing under empirically conditioned laws, and supef- 
sensible, according to laws belonging to the autonomy 
of pure reason ; of this latter, o^y freedom is known, 
and only in relation to tho moral law. 'Though material 
principles, e.g, desire for happiness, are thus excluded 
from morality, K. postulates immortality of the soul 
to secure periect acoordance with the moral law, and 
the existence of God to secure happiness proportionate 
to virtue. 

Sidgwick, Lectures on Kant ; Adamson, The PhiU 
osophy of K, (1879); Kelly, K.*s Ethics and Schopen^ 
hauer*s Criticism (1910) ; Bowne, K. and Spencer (1912) ; 
Stuckenberg, Life of K, (1882). 

KAOLIN, a pure white clay, also known as China 
clay ; k. is a hydrous aluminium silicate, and is used 
largely in manufacture of china and porcelain, render- 
ing the paste pUstio ; found originally in China ; first 
discovered in England (1760) in Cornwall. 

KAPUNDA (34® 20' S., 139* E.), town, S. Australia. 
Pop. 1805. 

KAPURTHALA (31* 27' N., 75* 22' E.), native 
state, Punjab, India ; area, e, 635 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1911) c. 268,244. 

KARA SEA (73* N., 64* E.), part of Arctic Ocean 
between Novaya Zemlya and N.W. Siberia. 

KARACHI, Kubraohm.— ( 1) (26* N., 67* 40' E.) 
district, Bombay, India; area, c. 12.000 sq. miles; pro- 
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duooi rice, millet. Pop. 609,000. ^2) (24® 63' N., 
66® 67' B.) town ; good narbour ; trading and railway 
oentre ; exports wheat, cotton. Pop. (1911) 151,003. 

KARA GEORGE, TsEBNl Pbteovitch (<j. 1762- 
1817), founder of Servian independence ; stormv youth 
stained by murder and patricide and life of naidouk 
(robber chief) ; chosen leader of revolutionary party, 
1804 ; Turks expelled and Belgrade captured by 1807 ; 
Russia sent reinforcements, but made peace with 
Turkey, 1812 ; Turks reoccupied Servia, 1813 ; 
assassinated ; fierce, barbarous leader of genius. 

KARAGEORGEVITCH, see Servia. 

KARA-HISSAR, ICHJE, IsOHA (40® 15' N., 
38® 22' E. ), village, Asia Minor ; marble quarries. See 
also Atium K.-H. 

KARA-HISSAR BHARKI (40® 16' N., 38® 22^ E.), 
town, Asiatic Turkey ; alum mines. Pop. c. 13,000. 

KARAJICH, VUK STEFANOVICH (1787-1864), 
Servian author ; broke away from old * Slavonic- 
Servian * traditions in lit., and adopted the Servian 
vernacular as the literary language ; best work is 
perhaps his songs and ballads. 

KARA-KIRGHIZ, see Kihgtitz. 

KARAKORUM.H1) (46® 68'N., 102® 12'E.) ancient 
capital of Uigur kingdom, Mongolia, China ; ruins 
remain. (2) (c. 47® 27' N., 102® 35' E.) old capital of 
Mongol kingdom ; founded, 1234. 

KARA-KUL, GREAT (38® 40' N., 72® 6' E.), lake, 
Ferghana, Russian Turkestan. Kara-Kul, Little 
(44® N., 70® 30' hi.), lake, Ferghana, 'Jhirkestan. 

KARA-KUM (46® N., 66° E.), desert, in Trans- 
Caspian province of Western Turkestan, between 
Amu Darya on N.E. and Persia on S.W. ; area, 110,000 
sq. miles. 

KARAMAN (37® 9' N., 33® 2' E.), town, Asia 
Minor. Pop. c. 7000. 

KARAMANIA (c. 37® N., 33® E.), region, Asia 
Minor. 

KARAMNASA (25® 30' N., 83® 58' E.), river, India, 
joins Ganges. 

KARAMZIN, NIKOLAI MIKHAILOVICH 

^1765-1826), Russ, historian; imperial historiographer ; 
author of Uiatory of Russian Empire^ Letters of a 
Russian Traveller ^ and a number of essays and stories ; 
a master of Russ, prose. 

KARASU-BAZAR (46® 3' N., 34® 37' E.), town, 
Crimea, Russia. Pop. c. 14,000. 

KARATEGHIN (39® N., 71® E.), province of 
Bokhara, Russ. Central Asia; live stock, fruit, corn. 
Pop. c. 70,000. 

KARAULI, Kerowlbb( 26® 27' N., 77® 4' E.), capital, 
native state of K., Rajputana, India. Pop. 24,000 ; of 
state, 160,780. 

KAREZAG (47® 19' N., 20® 66' E.), town, Hungary. 
Pop. 21,000. 

KAREN-NI (18® 55' to 19® 61' N., 97* 8' to 97® 60' 
E.), region between Siam and Lower Burma, consisting 
of number of small native states under Brit, control ; 
ir^abited by Red Karems and ot her tribes, said to bo 
diminishing in numbers ; produces teak, rice, tin. 
Pop. c. 30,000. 

KARIKAL (10® 34' N., 79® 40' E.), Fr. possession, 
Coromandel Coast , India. Pop. (1911) 66,677. 

KARLI (18® 46' N., 73® 30' E.). famous cave- 
temple and village, Bombay Presidency, India. 

KARLINGS, see Cirolinqians. 

KARLOWITZ, Karlocza (46* 10' N., 19® 68' E.), 
town, Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary. Pop. 6000. 

KARLSBAD, Carlsbad {q.v.). 

KARLSBURG, see Gyula-Fkh6bvab. 

KARLSKRONA (66® 9' N., 15® 39' E,), port, 
Sweden. Pop. (1910) 27,448. 

KARLSRUHE (49® N., 8® 26' E.), capital of Baden, 
Germany ; founds by Karl, margrave of Baden, 
1716; has grand • ducal palace; manufactures 
machinery, hardware, chemicals. Pop. (1910) 
134 313. * 

KARLSTAD ( 69 ® 23 ' N., 13 ® 30' E.), town, Sweden. | 
Pop. ( 1910 ) 17 , 191 . ! 


KARLSTADT (46® 30' N., 15® 34' E.), town, 
Hungary. Pop. 7000. 

KARMA, see BuDDrasM. 

KARNAK, Cabnao (26® 40' N., 32® 43' E.), village, 
Eg 5 rpt, on Nile, where ancient Thebes {q.v.) stood; 
site of great Egyptian temple of K. and other ruins ; 
building of great temple is due to many successive 
kings ; especially celebrated is the Great Hall of 
Columns, remarkable for perspective and fine lotus 
capitals. On either side of principal temple are 
smaller temples, from one of which, built by Rameses 
III., an avenue of sphinxes leads to temple of Luxor (j.t;.). 

KARNAK, see Architectuee (Egyptian). 

KARNAL.— (1) (29® 36' N., 76° 58' E.) district, 
Punjab, India ; cotton, sugar, cereals. Pop. 885,000. 
(2) (29® 42' N., 77® E.) town. Pop. 23,700. 

kArnthen, Bee Carinthia* 

KARROO (33® 2' S., 19° 42' E.), scrubby tablelands. 
Cape Province, S. Africa ; nearest coast is Little 
K., while Great K., farther inland, loads up to central 
S. African plateau ; clay soil ; pasturage ; trans- 
formed from wilderness into verdant plains after rains. 

KARS (40® 36' N., 43® 9' E.), fortress and cathedral 
town, Kars, Transcaucasia ; K. was gallantly defended 
by Turks under Gen. Fenwick Williams against 
Russians, Juno to Nov. 1856 ; taken from Turks by 
Russians, 1877. Pop. 26,000. 

KARS (40® 38' N., 43® 12' E.), province, Trans- 
caucasia, Russia ; surface on elevated plateau crossed 
by mountains; area, 7238 sq^ miles. Pop. (1010) 
370,600. 

KARSHl (38® 43' N., 68* E.), town, Bokhara. W. 
Turkestan. Pop. c. 26,000. 

KARST (46® 50' N., 13® 42' E.), mountainous 
region, Carniola, Austria ; limestone formation. 

KARUN (31* 10' N., 48® 30' E.), river, Persia; 
has its source in mountains of Bakhtiari; unites 
with Shat-el-Arab at Moharnmerah, by the Hafar 
Canal ; open to foreign navigation as far as Ahvaz. 

KAHWAR (14® 48' N., 74® 16' E.), port, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 17,000. 

KARWl (26* 12' N., 80® 66' K.), town, United 
Provinces, India. Pop. 7800. 

KASAI, Cassai (3* 9' S., 16® 16' E.), river, Africa ; 
source in Portug. W. Africa, which it separates from 
Belg. Congo; then flowing N.W. unites with Kwango 
and joins Congo near Ngato. 

KASBEK (42® 41' 44® 29' E.), mountain peak, 

Caucasus ; c. 16,550 ft. 

KASCHAU, see Kassa. 

KASHAN (33® 60' N., 61® 47' E.), province, Persia. 
Pop. over 30,000. 

KASHGAR (39® 20' N., 76® 4' E.), town. Eastern 
Turkestan, on trade route between India, (iiina, and 
Russia ; divided by Kizil River into new and old 
towns, Yangi Shahr and Kuhna Shahr, both fortified 
and surrounded by clay walls. Yangi Shahr contains 
gov.’s palace; Kuhna Shahr contains Hazrat Afak’s 
shrine, and mosque built by Yakub Beg ; manu- 
factures silks, cottons, carpets, saddlery ; in Chinese 
hands since 1768, but under Russ, influence. Pop. 
estimated at 60,000. 

KASHMIR, Cashmere (c. 34® N., 74® 60' E.), 
native state, N.W. India ; area, 80,900 sq. miles. 
Surface consists of mountains and rich valleys, the 
latter 6000 ft. above sea -level ; forms basin of Upper 
Indus and is crossed by the Jhelum, which widens 
into several lakes, and its tributaries. Chief town 
is Srinagar. K. has fine climate and is mqph visited 
as health-resort. K. was inhabited in early times 
by various Aryan tribes ; Byldhism introduced 
in in. cent, b.o., eventually superseded by Hinduism; 
came under Muhammadan control in XIII. cent. ; 
invaded by Mongols under Timur, XIV. cent. ; belonged 
to Afghans in XVIII. cent, and to Sikhs in early 
XIX. cent. After Sikh defeat by British in 1840 
K. was sold by Brit, government to Golab 8mgh« 
prince of Jammu, who was aoknowledged as inae* 
pendent ruler. » 
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Soil is fertile, producing rice, maize, and other cereals, 
fruits and vegetables. Silkworms are reared. Prin- 
cipal industries are silk-weaving, shawl and carpet 
manufacture, meUl work. Inhabitants belong 
ohiedy to Muhammadan faith, but there are con- 
siderable numbers of Hindus, Buddhists, and Sikhs. 
Pop. (1911) 3,158,126. 

Younghusband and Molyneux, Kashmir (1909) ; 
Wardle, Kashmir and its Silk Industries (1904) ; 
Neve, Picturesque Kashmir (1900). 

KASHMIHI, language commonly spoken in Kash- 
mir by over 1,000,000 people. It is an Indo-European 
or Aryan language forming a small sub-group by itself 
with Shina, Khovvar, Kafir, and KShistan. These are 
mere unliterary dialects, but K. has a lit. of its own. 
It is an old language, tho first record of it being un- 
doubted K. words in a Sanskrit MSS. of the XII. cent. 
A.D. Its lit. is small in bulk, and continuous to the 
present day. The language appears to have altered 
very little since tho first extant work written wholly 
in K., the Lalld-vdkya, a philosophical poem of dis- 
puted authorship. 

KASHUBES, a Slav race inhabiting the shores of 
the Baltic in Prussian territory. 

KASIMBAZAR, see Cossimoazar. 

KASIMOV (64® 63' N., 41° 29' E.), town, Russia. 
Pop. 14,000. 

KASSA, Kaschau (48° 42' N., 21° 17' E.), town, 
Hungary; has magnificent Gothic cathedral, built 
XIII. to XV. cent’s ; episcopal see. Pop. (1910) 
44,211. 

KASSALA (15° 30' N., 36° 10' E.), fortified town, 
Sudan, Egypt ; important centre of trade. Pop. c. 

19.000. 

KASSASSIN, village, Egypt ; British defeated 
Egyptians, 1882. 

KASSEL, Cassel (q.v.), 

KASSITES, a non-Semitio people among the 
ancient Babylonians, in whom they were ultimately 
merged. 

KASTAMUNI, Kastambul (41° 23' N., 33* 43' E.), 
capital, K. vilayet, Turkey in Asia. Pop. c. 16,500. 
K. vilayet has area 19,570 sq. miles. Pop. 961,200. 

KASTORIA (40° 34' N., 21° 19' E.), town, Turkey 
in Europe. Pop. c. 10,000. 

KASUR (31® 6' N., 74° 30' E.), town, Punjab, 
India. Pop. 22,600. 

KATABOLISM, see Animals. 

KATAGUM (12° 23' N., 10° 4' E.), district, Kano, 
N. Nigeria ; united with Kano in 1905 ; chief town, 
Hadeija ; manufactures leather, cottons ; watered by 
1 ) 0 * 

KATANGA (c. 10° 62' S., 27° 20' E.), region, Belgian 
Congo, N. of Rhodesia ; rich in copper ; connected 
by rail with Cape Town, and objective of BonguoUa rail- 
way. Pop. c. 1,000,000. 

KATER, HENRY (1777-1836), physicist ; b. Brisi ol ; 
of Ger. descent ; invented K. pendulum for tho 
accurate determination of gravity. 

KATHA (24° 5' N., 96° 7' E.), region. Upper Burma ; 
chief town, Katha; area, e. 7000 sq. miles. Pop. 

180.000. 

KATHIAWAR, Kattywar (21° 40' N., 71° E.), 
peninsula, W. coast, India, between Gulf of Cambay 
and Gulf of Cutch ; area, 20,669 sq. miles ; produces 
cotton. Pop. c. 2^ millions. 

KATMANDU (27° 35' N., 85° 21' E.), town, Nepal, 
India. Pop. c. 61,000. 

KATRINE, LOCH (56° 14' N., 4° 27' W.), lake, 
Perthshire, Scotland ; scene of Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake. 

KATSENA.— (1) (11® 30' N., 6° 50' E.) district, N. 
Nigeria, W. Africa. (2) (12° 67' N., 7° 30' E.) town, 
capital of above, formerly important centre of Teaming. 
Pop. c. 7600. 

KATSURA, TARO (1847- ), Japanese poli- 

tician and general. 

KATTOWITZ (60° 16' N., 19° 2' E.). town, Silesia, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 43,170. 
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KATWA, CuTWA (23° 37' N., 88* 4' E.), town, PJ . 
gal, India. Pop. 7600. 

KAUAI, see Hawahan Islands. 

KAUB, Caub {q.v.y 

KAUFBEUREN (47° 63' N., 10° 37' E.), walled 
town, Bavaria, Germany. Pop. (1910) 8948. 

KAUFFMANN, ANGELICA (1741-1807), Swiss 
painter ; worked first in Italv, afterwards in London, 
where she attained fame for her classic and mythologi- 
cal pictures and her portraits. She was a friend of 
Re 5 rnoldB and Goldsmith, and was one of the earliest 
of the Royal Academicians. 

KAUKAUNA (44° 20' N., 88° 10' W.), town, Wis- 
consin, U.8.A. Pop. (1910) 4712. 

KAULBACH, WILHELM VON (1805-74), Ger. 
painter ; director of the Acado-niy, Munich (1849). His 
pictures are mostly of a grandiose, realistic style. He 
illustrated works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Klopstock, 
and Wieland, and painted some portraits. 

KAUNITZ-RIETBURG, WENZEL ANTON, 
Pbincb von (1711-94), Austrian statesman; am- 
bassador in Rome, Florence, Turin, and afterwards in 
Austrian Netherlands; member of Peace Congress at 
Aix, 1748 ; ambassador in Paris, 1760 ; (Chancellor, 
175.3 ; negotiated alliances with France and Turkey ; 
former resulted in Seven Years War. 

KAVADH, name of two kings of Persia. — Kavadh I. 
(449-531) reigned 488-531 ; fought against Rom. Em- 
pire under AnasfAsius and Justin I. — Kavadh II. 
reigned some months, 628. 

KAVALA, Cavalla (40° 66' N., 24° 23' E.), port-, 
Turkey- in -Europe ; Rom. aqueduct ; tobacco exported. 
Pop. c. 6000. 

KAVERI, Cauvery {q.v.). 

KAVIRONDO, two imraiCTant races, Bantu and 
Nilotic, inhabiting the vaUey of the Nzoia River and the 
N.E. coast of Victoria Nyanza, Brit. E. Africa ; fine 
physique ; independent, peaceful, and bravo ; honest, 
and of strict sexual moraaty; unchastity was formerly 
a capital offence amongst the K. ; agricultural, both 
men and women working in the fields, and cultivating 
sorghum, maize, tobacco, and hemp; increasing in 
numbers, owing to thoir clean livmg; under Brit, 
protection. 

KAWARDHA (22° N., 81° 16' E.), native state. 
Central Provinces, India. Pop. c. 60,000. 

KAYE, SIR JOHN WILLIAM (1814-76), Eng. 
historian ; wrote works on Ind. military history. 

KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH, SIR JAMES PHIL- 
LIPS (1804-77), Brit, statesman ; father of present 
(1913) Lord Shuttleworth. 

KAZAKS, see Kieohiz. 

KAZALA, Kazaunsk (46° 46' N., 62° 8' E.), 
fortified town, Russ. Turkestan. Pop. 7000. 

KAZAN.— (1) (c. 54° 40' to 67° N., 46° to 61° 46' E.) 

f overnment, Russia ; area, 24,587 sq. miles ; crossed 
y Volga ; produces rye, oats ; large forests. Pop. 
(1910) 2,711,000. (2) (65° 49' N., 49° E.) capital of 

above ; has fortress containing governor’s castle, 
arsenal, monastery, cathedral ; G^ archiopiscopal see ; 
univ., established 1804 ; centre of trade with Siberia, 
Bokhara, Persia. Pop. (1910) 167,400. 

KAZERUN (29° 36' N., 61° 47' E.), town, Persia. 
Pop. c. 8000. Kazorun district has pop. c. 15,000. 

KAZVIN (36° 11' N., 49° 66' E.), province and 
town, Persia ; produces grain. Pop. c. 46,000. 

KEAN, EDMUND (1787-1833), Eng. actor; b. 
London ; s. of Nanoe Carey, actress ; father unknown ; 
after plajdng in various touring companies, made 
first appearance in London at Drury Lane as Shylock, 
1814, which gained him popular favour. His mis- 
conduct in England drove him to America (1825-26), 
but ho regained popularity on his return ; acted last 
in Othello, March 1833 ; a great tragedian, but in- 
capable of playing unemotional or dignmed r61es. 
Molloy, Lifey 1888. 

KEARNEY (40° 36' N., 99* 9' W.), town, Nebraska, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910)6202. 

KEARNY (40° 46' N., 74° 10' W.), town, New Jersey, 
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IT. '^5 manufactures machinery. Pop. (1910)1 KEITH, FRANCIS EDWARD JAMES (1696- 
16,t^9. 1768), Scot, field-marshal in Pruss. service ; slain in the 


KEARNY, PHILIP (1815-62), Amer. military 
officer, killed in Civil War. 

KEARSLEY (63* 33' N., 2* 24' W.). town. Lauca- 
shire, England ; coal, paper, cotton, bricks. Pop. 
(1911) 9676. 

KEATS, JOHN (1796-1821), Eng. poet; a of 
livery-stable keeper ; apprenticed to surgeon, 1810 ; 
became dresser at Guy^a Hospital, 1816; abandoned 
med. for lit.; first poems pub., 1817; Endymion 
apwared, 1818; Lamiat Hyperion^ and other poems, 
1820 ; attacked by various journals, notably Quarterly 
Iteview ; unfortunate in his love ; driven from Eng- 
land by consumption ; d. in Rome. K.’a poetry is 
immature, and much of it is mawkish in its senti- 
mentaliW, but such poems as La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, The Ode on a Orecian Um, and his sonnets are 
unsurpassable. 

Life, by Sidney Colvin (E.M.L., 1887). 

KEBLE, JOHN (1792-1866), Eng. priest and poet ; 
b. Fairford; ed. at homo and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, where he had a brilliant career ; ordained 
priest, 1816 ; elected tutor of Corpus Christi, 1818 ; 
retired. 1823 ; published Christian Year, a book of 
meditations in verso for holy days, 1827 ; prof, of 
Poetry at Oxford, 1831-41 ; founder of Tractarian 
movement, which tried to produce a spiritual and 
modem awakening within the Eng. Church ; closely 
associated with Newman and Pusey. with whom he 
issued Tracts for the Times, K. laid special stress 
upon the spiritual nature of the Church, thereby offend- 
ing the supporters of the State Church theory, and 
disagreed with the Evangelical party in matters of 
taste and erudition. 

K. College, Oxford, was founded in his memory, 1870. 

KECSKEMET (46* 64' N., 19* 44' E.), town, Hun- 
|ary; manufactures soap and leather. Pop. (1910) 

KEELING ISLANDS, Cocos Islands (c. 12* 8' S., 
96* 60' E.), about twenty small coral islands, Indian 
Ooean ; belong to Rosa family ; under Brit, protection 
since 1867 ; produce cocoa-nuts, copra ; visited by 
Darwin, 1836 ; cable station. 

KEENE (42* 63' N., 72* 19' W.), town, New Hamp- 
shire, U.S.A. ; manufactures furniture, boots. Pox). 
(1910) 10,068. 

KEENE, CHARLES SAMUEL (1823-91), Eng. 
black-and-white artist; chiefly celebrated by his draw- 
ings for Punch, to which he contributed from 1851 till j 
near his death. j 

KEEP, see Castlb. 

KEEWATIN (c. 67* 46' to 60* SIT N., 85* to 100° 
W.), district, Canada, between Hudson Bay on E. and 
Mackenzie, Athabasca, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba 
on W. The portion south of 60* N. was in 1912 
divided between Manitoba and Ontario {qq.v,). 

KEP (36* 8' N., 8® 44' E.), fortified town, Tunisia, 
N. Africa. Pop. c. 6000. 

KEHL (48® 36' N., 7* 48' E.), river-port, Baden, 
Germany ; has trade in timber, tobacco, and coal. 
Pop. (1910) 8860. 

KEI ISLANDS, archipelago, Dutch E. Indies; 
include Gbrat K. (6® 30' S., 133* E.) and Little K. 
(6* 30' S.. 132* 44' E. ). Pop. c. 23,600. 

KEIGHLEY (63* 62' N., 1* 55' W.), town, W. 
Yorkshire, England. Pop, (1911) 43,490. 

KEIM, KARL THEODOR (1826-78), Ger. Prot. 
divine ; pub. Jesus of Nazareth and other works. 

KEITH (57* 33' N., 2* 67' W.), town, Banffshire, 
Scotland ; has annual horse and cattle fair. Pop. 
(1911) 4499. 

KEITH, Soot, family ; Sir William became let 
Lord K. and earl marshal, c. 1430 ; William, 7th 
earl, supported Montrose during Civil War ; the 
10th earl and his brother James, a. of 9th earl, were 
implicated in Jacobite rebellion of 1716. Ilie Earls 
of Kin tore are of same stock, being descended from 
Sir John K., brother of 7tb earl 


Seven Years War ; noted for valour. 

KEITH, VISCOUNT, GkobGB KbITH ElPHIN- 
STONB (1746-1823), Brit, admiral; defeated French, 
1793 ; shared in reduction of Cape of Good Hope, 
1795, and defeated Dutch in Saldanha Bay, 1796; 
suppressed mutiny at Norc, 1797 ; captured Genoa, 
1800 ; naval commander in Egypt, 1801. 

KE J, Kech, Kiz, fort and group of villages, Baluch- 
istan ; produces dates. 

KEKULfi, FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1829-96), 
Ger. organic chemist; added marsh gas to Gerhardt’s 
types; established constitution of benzene (CgHg); 
a. of overwork. 

KELAt, Kalat (^.v.). 

KELLER, GOTTFRIED (1819-90), Ger. novelist 
and poet ; wrote excellent short stories {Die Leute von 
Seldwyla, cto.), Der Orilne Heinrich (novel), Neuere Oed- 
ichte (lyric poems), etc. 

KELLER, HELEN ADAMS (1880- ), Amer. 

blind and deaf lady who won academic honours. 

KELLERMANN, FRANCOIS CHRISTOPHS 
DE, Duke of Valmy (1735-1820), supported Revo- 
lution; defeated Prussians at Valmy, 1792; marshal 
of France, 1803; duke, 1808. Francois 15tiennb, 
Duke of Valmy (1770-1835), his s. ; won battle of 
Marengo, 1800, and further distinguished himself at 
Austcrlitz, during Peninsular War, and at Quatre Bras. 

KELLS (63* 43' N., 6* 53' W.), town, Meath, Ire- 
land; whore illuminated Book of K. was prepared in 
X. cent. 

KELLY, NED (1854-80), Australian desperado who 
defied the Government from a stronghold in the hills 
for a long time ; finally taken and executed. 

KELP, ash of burnt seaweed; yields iodine, potas- 
sium chloride, paraffin oil, naphtha, ammonium 
sulphate. 

KELSO (65* 37' N., 2* 26' W., town, Roxburgh- 
shire, Scotland, on Tweed, which is hero crossed by a 
five-arched bridge ; site of ruined abbey, which dates 
from 1128 and was destroyed in XVI. cent. ; ruined 
abbey church is fine example of late Norman and 
early Gothic styles. Pop. (1911) 3982. 

KELT, see under Salmon Family. 

KELVIN, WILLIAM THOMSON, BabON (1824- 
1907), most eminent physicist of his time ; b. Belfast; 
ed. Glasgow and Cambridge; second wrangler and 
Smith’s prizeman ; studied for a year at Paris under 
Hegnault ; at twenty-two appointed prof, of Nat. Phil, 
Glasgow Univ., a post he held for fifty -three years. 
His work covered every branch of physical science, 
and ho published over three hundred original papers ; 
mado valuable contributions to science of thermo- 
dynamics, made submarine telegraphy a possibility, 
invented practically all the instruments at present 
used by electrical engineers for measurements, in- 
vented sounding apparatus, pressure gauge, tide gauge, 
tide predictor, and made great improvements in 
mariner’s compass. Full list of his inventions would 
cover pages. He was honoured by numerous learned 
societies; knighted, 1866; pres., Royal Soc., 1890; peer, 
1892; received Grand Cross, Royal Victorian Order, 
1896. Life, by RussoU (1912), by Fitzgerald (1899), by 
Thompson (1910). 

KEMBLE, Eng. theatrical family: John Philip 
(1767-1823), first I^ondon appearance was as Hamlet 
in Drury I^ne (1783) ; loading tragedian of his day. 
His bro. Charles (1776-1854) succeeded best in second 
parts when John played first, e.g. Laertes, Cassio, 
Macduff. Frances Anne, Fanny (1809-93), dau. of 
Charles, noted for her rendering of tragic parts and her 
Shakespearean readings, Hef sister Adelaide (1814- 
79) was a distinguished operatio performer and author 
of some tales. 

KEMBLE, JOHN MITCHELL (1807-67)» Eng. 
philologist ; s. of Charles K., the actor ; hoenser of 
plays; pub. BeovnUf with trans. (1837), O.E. charters, 
6 vbls. (1839-48), History of Saxons in England (1849). 
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KEMP, OEOROE BCEIKLE (1795-1844), Soot, 
ftrohiteot; designed Soott Monument, Edinburgh, but 
was drowned before iti completion. 

KEMPE, JOHN (c. 1380-1454), bp. of Chiohester, 
then London, 1421; chancellor and abp. of York, 
1426 : cardinal, 1439 ; abp. of Canterbury, 1452. 

HEMPEN (51® 23" N., 6® 26" E.), town, Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany; manufactures silk goods, glass, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 7375. 

KEMP18, THOMAS A (1379-1471), religious writer; 
b. Kempen, near Cologne; joined Brothers of Common 
Life ; bMame a priest, 1413, and lived in a convent till 
death. Most famous work is his Imitation {of Christ), 
which has been translated into nearly every language. 

Life, by Montmorency (1906). 

KEMPTEN (47® 43' N., 10® 18' E.), town, Bavaria, 
Germany; site of ancient abbey. Pop. (1910) 20,001. 

KEN (26® 35' N., 80® 17^ E.), affluent of river 
Jumna, N. India. 

KEN, THOMAS (1637-1711), Eng. eocleaiaatic ; ed. 
Winchester and Oxford; ordained, 1662 ; prebendary 
of Winchester, 1672; bp. of Bath and Wells, 1684; 
one of bp’s who resisted James Il.’s Declaration of 
Indulgence, 1688; refused to take oath to William 
III. ; deposed, 1691 ; author of well-known hymns. 

KENA, Kenbh (26® 11' N., 32® 46' E.), town. 
Upper Eg}^t ; manufactures pottery, and has trade 
in grain and dates with Arabia. Fop. 20,100. 

KENDAL (54® 19' N., 2® 46' W.), town. West- 
moreland, England ; has old Gothic church and 
ruined castle ^ere Catharine Parr was bom ; manu- 
factures heavy woollens, paper, leather ; near are 
traces of Rom. occupation. Pop. (1911) 14,033. 

KENEALY, EDWARD VAUGHAN HYDE (1819- 
1900), Irish lawyer ; counsel in Tichbome case, 1873 ; 
expelled from Bar, 1874. 

kENG-TUNG (c. 21® 7' N., 99® 61' E.), Shan 
state, Burma, Asia ; area, c. 12,000 sq. miles ; surface 

g enerally mountainous; drained by affluents of 
alwen and Mekong. Chief town is K.-T. (21® 23' N., 
99® 40' E.). Pop. 6800. Region produces rice, sugar, 
cotton, opium, teak, pottery. Pop. c. 192,000. 

KENILWORTH (62® 22' N., 1® 35' W.), town, 
Warwickshire, England; contains beautiful ruined 
castle, given to Leicester by Queen Elizabeth, and 
destroyed by Roundheads. Fop. (1911) 6776. 

KENITES, ancient Palestinian folk, probably of 
Midianite stock. 

KENMORE (66® 36' N., 4® W.), village, Perthshire, 
Scotland. 

KENMURE, WILLIAM GORDON, 6TH VIS- 
COUNT, Jacobite, executed for complicity in rebel- 
lion, 1716; the title was then attainted; restored, 1824; 
dormant, 1847. 

KENNEDY, Soot, family; Ist Lord K. received 
his title e. 1467, and early in XVI. cent, his grandson 
became let Earl of Cassilis; Gilbert, 3rd earl, held 
office during Mary Queen of Scots’ minority. Archi- 
bald, 12th earl, was raised to marquisate of Ailsa in 
year 1831. 

KENNEDY, BENJAMIN HALL (1804-89), Eng. 
schoolmaster ; head at Shrewsbury, 1836-66 ; app. 
prot of Gk., Cambridge, 1867 ; best-known work. 
Public School Lat. Grammar. 

KENNETH I., Mao Alpin (d. e. 860), Scot, king; 
defeated Piets ; frequently invaded Northumbria. 
Kenvbtb II. (d. 996) led two expeditions into North- 
umbria ; killed by his own followers. 

XENNICOTT, BENJAMIN (1718-83), Eng. 
theologian ; ed. at Oxford ; a great Hebrew scholar ; 
collated MSS. of Old Testament and pub. Veins 
Testamentum, 1776-80. 

KENNINOTON (61® 31' N., 0® 6' W.), southern 
district of London, England. 

KENORA (49® 60' N., 94® 30' W.), town, Ontario, 
Canada ; flour-mills, sawmills, gold. Pop. 5400. 

KENOSHA (42® 33' N., 87® 49' W.), town, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A. ; manufactures brass b^s, motor-cars. 
Pop. (1910) 21,371. 
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KENSINGTON (61® 30' N., 0® 11' W.). borough 
of London ; contains K. Gardens, with the palace in 
which Queen Victoria was bom. Natural History and 
South IC Museums, St. Mary Abbot’s Church, Brompton 
Oratory. Pop. (1911) 172,402. 

KENT (c. 61® 16' N., 0® 35' E.), county in S.E. 
extremity of England, between Thames estuary and 
Eng. Channel; area, 1665 sq. miles; surface undulat- 
ing in interior, rising in the Downs to over 800 ft. ; 
drained by Thames, Medway, Stour, Darent; in S.E. 
is marshy district and in S. is region known as the 
Weald, mmed for its scenery; N.W. comer is practi- 
cally a suburb of London, with Woolwich Arsenal and 
Government dockyards of Sheerness and Chatham. 
K. suffered from Dan. invasions in X. cent, and was 
scone of various battles and insurrections from Norman 
times onwards; invaded by French in XUL cent.; 
here occurred Wat Tyler’s rebellion, 1381, Jack 
Cade’s, 1450. During Civil War K. was subdued by 
Roundheads. In 1667 Dutch fleet destroyed ships in 
Medway. Most important towns are Gillinguam, 
Chatham, Maidstone, Tunbridge Wells, Folkestone, 
Rochester, Ramsgate, Canterbury. K. is called the 
* garden of England ’ from its beautiful scenery and 
rich cultivation. There are large tracts of woodland, 
with oaks and otlier valuable trees. Amculture is 
chief industry; produces cereals, hops, miits, vege- 
tables ; sheep ana cattle raised ; dairymg and market- 
gardening carried on. At Whitstable and Faversham 
are oyster beds. Manufactures include gunpowder, 
bricks, paper. Pop. (1911) 1,019,870. 

Jerrold, Aenf (1908). 

KENT, Kinodom of, Anglo-Saxon kingdom ; said 
to have been established by Hengest and Horsa ; here 
Christianity was first introduced into England during 
reign of Ethelbert, who d. 616; laws were codified by 
two of his successors, Hlothhere and Wihtred. K. 
apparently suffered from Saxon invasions in VII. cent. ; 
in later times it was under control of earls. 

KENT, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM OF, titles 
held at various dates by Plantagenets, Hollands, 
Nevilles, Greys, and by members of royal family; 
important holders were William Neville, Earl of K. 
(d. 1463) ; supported Edward IV. in Wars of Roses ; 
Edward Augustus, Duke of K.. (1799-1820), was f. of 
Queen Victoria. 

KENT, WILLIAM (1686-1748), Eng. artist and 
pioneer in landscape gardening. 

KENTIGERN, ST. (c. 618-603), also called St. 
Mungo ; of Cumbria ; founded monastery at 
Cathures (Glasgow) ; fled to Wales and founded 
monastery of St. Asaph, named after his disciple. His 
feast-day is Jan. 13. 

KENTON (40® 41' N., 83® 32' W.), town, Ohio, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 7185. 

KENT’S CAVERN, Kent’s Hole (60® 28' N., « 
3® 31' W.), cavern, near Torquay, England, where 
palaeolithic tools, bone implements, remains of extinot 
animals have been found. 

KENTUCKY (c. 36® 30' to 39® 6' N.. 82® to 89® 37' 
W.), state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio; E. by West Virginia and Virginia; S. by 
Tennessee ; W. by Missouri ; area, 40,400 sq. miles. 
Surface is undulating; mountainous in E., rising to 
about 3000 ft. in Alleghany plateau, which is continua- 
tion of Appalachians. In S.W. are great cypress 
swamps. Principal rivers are Ohio, which forms 
northern boundary, and its tributaries. Big Sandy, 
Licking, Kentucky, Green, Tradewater, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, and other streams ; Mississippi forms part 
of W. boundary. There are some remarkable oaves. 
Qiiof towns are Louisville, Covington, Lexington, New- 
port. Climate is temperate. K. was originally in- 
habited by various Inch tribes, and was first explored 
by white men in latter half of XVIII. cent. John 
Finlay led an exploring expedition in 1762 and Daniel 
Boone visited country in 1769 ; first colony founded 
in 1774 by Harrod, from whom its name of Harrods- 
burg was derived. In 1776 K. became a county of 
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Virginia. During Revolutionary war K. was left by 
Virginia to its own resources; suffered from Indian 
raids instigated by British in 1777, but in 1778 settlers 
repulsed attack on Boonesborou^h and gained some 
victories against Indians and British, through aid of 
force under Colonel Clark. After this great number of 
settlements sprang up, and original county of K. was 
sub^vided into counties of Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Fayette. In 1782 occurred further and fiercer struggle 
against Indians, who were ultimately defeated. After 
peace was arranged between Britain and U.S., demand 
for independent existence arose in K. Between 1784 
and 1790 nine conventions met upon this question, 
and in 1790 mother state consented to separation so 
universally desired. In 1792 K. was admitted as 
state to Union and a constitution was framed. 

Administration is carried out by governor, assisted 
by 8 ministers ; legislature consists of Senate of 38 
members and House of Representatives of 100 members, 
elected by pc^ular vote for four and two years re- 
spectively. K, sends 2 Senators, 11 Representatives 
to Congress. Principal religious denominations are 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Methodist. Education is 
free and obligatory. Army numbers 1712 in all. ^ 

Rbsouboes, BTC. — K. is pre-eminently an agricul- 
tural state, most fertile district being the Blue Grass 
country ; produces more tobacco and hemp than any 
other aistriot of U.S., while it has also large crops of 
maize, wheat, and great quantities of fruit. Stock- 
raising is largely carried on ; especially famous for horses, 
while mules, cattle, sheep, and pigs are also raised in 
great numbers, lliere are largo forests containing 
valuable timber. Extensive coal-fields are found in 
both E. and W., other minerals including iron, lead, salt, 
fluorspar, sandstone, petroleum. Among industries are 
lumbering, distilling, nour-milling, tanning, manufacture 
of ootton-ioed oil, hardware, clothing, cigars. Railway 
mileage exceeds 4000. Population includes Americans, 
Germans, British, negroes. Pop. (1910) 2,289,905. 

Shaler, Kentucky (1886). 

KENYA (0* 10^ S., 37* 22' E.), high volcanic peak, 
Brit. E. Africa ; now extinct ; its two points, Nelion 
and Batian, are both c. 17,000 ft. ; lower slopes forested. 

KEOKUK (40® 22' N., 91* 28' W.), town, Iowa, 
U.S.A. ; railway centre ; river trade. Pop. (1910) 
14,008. 

KEONJHAR (21® 30' N., 85® 30' E.), state, Bihar 
and Orissa, India. Pop. c. 288,000. 

KEONTHAL, hill state, Punjab, India. Pop. 
23,000. 

KEPLER, JOHANN (1571-1630), Ger. as- 
tronomer ; b. near Weil, Wiirttemburg ; studied 
at Tubingen univ. ; app. prof, of Astron. at Gratz 
(Styria), 1593 ; owing to religious persecutions accepted 
Tycho Brahe’s invitation to Prague, to assist in pro- 
*paration of Rudolphine tables; succeeded Tycho as 
unperial astronomer; pub. great work. The New 
Astronomy ; Commentaries on the Motions of Mars, 1609. 
The discoveries which this volume records form the 
basis of physical astronomy. In it K. enunciated his 
first two laws relating to the motion of the planets ; 
enabled to establish these laws only by means of 
accurate astronomical data, obtained by Tycho. 
The third law was contained in T?ie Harmonies of the 
World (1619), dedicated to James I. K. was con- 
tinually embarrassed financially. His patrons were 
the Emperors Rodolph and Ferdinand, and the Dukes 
of Wiirttemburg and Wallenstein. 

Life, by Muller (1903), by Gunther (1905). 

KPPEL, AUGUSTUS, VlSCOUNT (1725-86), 
Brit, admiral; concluded treaty with Dey of Algiers, 
1751 ; prominent at Quiberon, 1759 ; had share in 
capture of Havannah, 1762 ; held command against 
French, 1778; and fought unsuooesaful action at 
Brest ; First Lord, 1782. 

KEPPEL, 8XR HENRY (1809-1904), Brit, sailor ; 
fought in China, 1837, and in Crimea, 1853. 

ITOR, JOHN (1673-1726), an unscrupulous Scot 
who served Covenanters, then Jacobites, getting money 


by betraying secrets on both sides ; ' worked ’ also 
in London and Vienna ; pub. * Memoirs.* 

KERAK (32® 42' N., 36® 23' E.), town, Palestine; 
walled and fortified ; taken by Saladin, 1188. Pop. 
c. 7800. 

KERASUND (40® 66' N., 38® 38' E.), fortified 
town, Asiatic Turkey. Pop. c. 9800. 

KERBELA, Meshxd-Hosain (32® 36' N., 44® 7' E.), 
town, Asiatic Turkey ; site of shrine of Hosain, 
visited annually by pilgrims. Pop. c. 65,000. 

KERCH, Kbrtch (46® 22' N., 36® 29' E.), im- 
portant fortress and seaport of S. Russia, on Strait 
of Yenikale, between Azov and Block Soa ; has 
interesting catacombs and tombs, where wall- 
paintings and other works of art have been found ; 
old Byzantine church ; exports cereals, iron. 
Greatly damaged during Crimean War. Pop. (1910) 
63, .340. 

KERGUELEN ISLAND, DESOLATION Island 
( c. 60® S., 70' E.), in Southern Ocean; named after 
discoverer, KerguMen • Tr6mareo (1772); mountain- 
ous; highest peak, Mt. Ross (6140 ft.). Produces 
vegetable called K. cabbage. Annexed by France in 
1893. Area, c. 1460 sq. miles. Uninhabited. 

KERKUK, Qerquq(36® 27' N., 44® 22' E.), town, 
Turkey -in -Asui. Pop. c. 13,600. 

KERMADEG (30® 40' S., 178® 30' W.), islands, 
belonging to New Zealand, Pacific Ocean. Pop. 
(1911) 4. 

KERMAN (29® 25' N., 67® E.), province, Persia; 
area, c. 69,600 sq. miles ; surface generaUy mountain- 
ous, espeoiaUy in S., with groat expanses of desert 
in N, and N.E. ; produces cotton, dates, wool. Pop. 
e. 600,000. Capita], Kerman, is fortified ; manu- 
factures carpets. Pop. c. 60,000. 

KERMANSHAH, Kbrmanshahan (34® 20' N., 
47® B.), town, K. province, Persia ; carpets. Pop. 
c. 38,000. K. province has pop. c. 400,000. 

KERMES, crimson dye from the dried female 
insect Coccus ilicis, found on Quercus coccifera in 
region of Mediterranean ; inferior to, and largely 
superseded by, cochineal, but used for dyeing Turk, 
fez. 

KERNER, JUSTINUS ANDREAS CHRISTIAN 

(1786-1862), Ger. poet of the ‘ Swabian school * ; b. 
Ludwigsburg, Wiirttemberg; wrote Reiseschatten von 
dem Rchattenspieler Lux, Romantische Dichtungen and 
Der letzte Bliitenstrauss ; also works on animal mag- 
netism. 

KEROUALLE, LOUISE DE, see PORTSMOUTH, 
Duchess op. 

KEROWLEE, see Karauu. 

KERRY (62® N., 9® 60' W.), W. coast county. 
Munster, Ireland ; bounded N. bv Shannon, E. by 
Limerick, Cork, S. by Cork, W. by Atlantic ; area, 
1813 sq. miles ; coast deeply indented ; surface 
generally mountainous, oros^ by MacgiUicuddy*s 
Reeks, rising to 3410 ft. in Carran Tual, highest peak in 
Ireland. Rivers are unimportant. K. contains famous 
Lakes of Killamey, celebrated for beautiful scenery. 
Mineral springs occur in various parts. K. produces 
potatoes, oats, slate; well-known strain of cattle 
reared; dairy - farming earned on. Pop. (1911) 
169,268. 

KERSAINT, ARMAND GUY 8IMON DE 
CCETNEMPREN, COMTE DE (1742-93), Fr. naval 
officer; of noble birth, but joined Revolutionists; sup- 
ported deposition of Louis XVI., but was against his 
execution ; owing to increased opposition K. was tried 
and executed. 

XERTCH, see Kerch. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN (1838-84), Ind. 
religious leader ; road Western theology ; joined 
Brahma Samaj, 1867 ; visited England, 1870 ; dis- 
liked Western materialism and Westernising of the 
East; wrote Aesua Christ, Europe and Asia, and 
other works. 

KESMARK (49* 8' N., 20® 28' E.), town, Hungary. 
Pop. 6000. 
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KESTREL, a member of Hawk Family ((j'.v.)* 

KESWICK (54* 36' N., 3® 8' W.), town and tourist 
centre, Cumberland, England ; manufactures lead 
pencils. Pop. (1911) 4403. 

KESWICK CONVENTION, annual evangelical 
religious meetings, founded 1875. 

KETCHUP, condiment made from tomato, mush- 
room, or walnut, boiled with salt and spices. 

KETI (24® 7' N., 67® 28' E.), port, Sind, India. 
Pop. 2127. 

KETONES, compounds of the carbonyl group, 
CO, with two hydrocarbon radicles; they are simple 
or mixed, aliphatic or aromatic ; name derived from 
acetonCf dimethylketonCt CHg.CO.CH,, the simplest ketone. 
General method of preparation — by heating suitable 
/OOCCHs /CHj 

calcium salts, €.g. Ca =CaCO|-fGO ; 

\OOCCH3 \CH3 

methylethylketone, CHg.CO.CaH^ (mixed) ; acetophe- 
none (aliphatic-aromatic), CHg.CO. 0^115; benzophenone 
(aromatic), CiHg.CO.CgHj. Derivatives : oximoa, 

phenylhydrazones, ]^i^C-N.NflC,H,. 

Dfetones =Ri.CO.CO. Rj. * 

KETTELER, WILHELM EMMANUEL, BARON 
VpN (1811-77), Ger. politician ; a staunch defender 
of the rights of the Catholic Church to freedom from 
State control. 

KETTERING (62® 24' N., 0® 44' W.), town, 
Northamptonshire, England. Pop. (1911) 12,899. ^ 

KETTLEDRUM, musical instrument of percussion, 
consisting of wood or metal frame over which is stretched 
skin or parchment, which is beaten with drumsticks of 
whalebone, having wooden knob at end covered with 
sponge or other soft material. K. is of Eastern origin, 
mnerally cylindrical in shape, and plays a dehnito note 
m harmony with the music which it accompanies. Two 
or three are required with full orchestra, one large with 
compass from F to C, and smaller ones B|> to F on bass 
stave. The k. is often used in cavalry bands, which use 
two, mounted one on each side of horse. Most effective 
operation is ‘ rolling/ which is accomplished by giving 
single and alternate strokes very rapidly. 

KEUPER, term given to the uppermost division 
of the Triassio system. In Great Britain the K. arc 
divided into Rhmtic or Penarth beds, the Upper K. 
marl and the Lower K. sandstone. 

The Rhactio contains rock salt, which is rained in 
Cheshire and other localities. K. has a few fossil 
remains including few plants of cypress order, cala- 
mites, and fishes. 

KEW (51® 29' N., 0® 18' W.), town, suburb of London, 
Surrey, England ; site of Royal Botanic Gardens, 
founded 1759 by mother of George III. 

KEWANEE, town, Illinois, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 
9307. 

KEWATIN, Keewatin (g.v.). 

KEY, simplest form designed (by ancient Egyptians) 
to raise pegs placed through staples ; later form to com- 
press springs which hold look. Modern locks consist of 
series of wards, to which key is shaped. 

KEY, THOMAS HEWITT (1799-1875), Lat. 
scholar ; prof, at London, 1832-42L 

KEY WEST (24® 30' N., 81® 53' W.), seaport, 
Florida, U.S.A. ; situated on small coral island ; ex- 
ports cigars, sponges, turtles, salt, fruit. Pop. (1910) 
19,945. 

KEYBOARD, a succession of keys set in the case or 
framework of oertain musical instruments ; supposed 
to have come into use about XIV. cent. ; Spinet, one of 
oldest instruments, had k. consisting of black ‘ naturals * 
and white ‘ sharps,* compass four octaves and a half- 
tone ; most modern pianofortes have white * naturals,’ 
black 'sharps,* and compass of seven octaves; in in- 
struments having more tnan one k. organ), each 
row is called a manual. 

KHABAROVSK, Ohababowsk (48® 28' N., 135* 
32' E.), cathedral town, Russia-in-Asia ; centre of trade 
in lablM. Fop. (1910) 41,060. 


KHAIBAR PASS, Bee Khybeb Pass, 

KHAIRAGARH (21® 15' N., 81® E.), native state, 
Central Provinces, India. Pop. 140,000. 

mAIRPUR.-^l) (26® 50’ N., 69® 10' E.) native 
state, Bombay, India. Pop. (1911) 223,822. (2) (27® 
33' N., 68® 60' E.) town, capital of above. Pop. 
14,600. 

KHAJRARO (c. 26® N., 77® 36' E.), village, Chhat- 
arpur, Central India ; fine old temples. 

KHAKI, see Uniforms. 

KHALIF, Caliph {q.v.). 

KHALIFA, THE (1846-99), Arab. Mahdi ; assisted 
the Mahdi Muhammad Ahmed in agitation in the 
Sudan ; siicoeeded him (1885), and died defending the 
Sudan against Britain. 

EHAM, Khams (c. 31® N., 97® 30' E.), province of 
Tibet ; chief town, Chiamdo. 

KHAMGAON (20* 46' N., 76® 45' E.), town, Berar, 
India ; cotton, opium. Pop. 18,600. 

KHAMSEH (36* 34' N., 48® E.), province, Persia; 
chief town, Zenjan. 

KHAN ('rurk., Persian, and Arab.), word meaning 
‘ lord * or * ruler,* used sometimes simply os title of 
respect. 

KHANDESH, EAST (20® 66' N., 76® E.), district, 
Bombay, India; area, ^46 sq. miles. Pop. (1901) 
967,728. K. West (21® 28' N., 74® 10' E.), district, 
Bombay, Incliv ; area, 6496 sq. miles. Pop. 475,000. 

KHANDWA (21® 60' N., 76® 24' E.), town. Central 
Provinces, India. Pop. 20,000. 

KHANIA, CanEA [q.v.). 

KHAR (33® 16' N., 68° 63' E.), province, Persia; 
produces wheat, barley, and rice in great quantities. 
Pop. c. 10,000. 

KHARAGHODA (23® 22' N., 71® 36' E.), village, on 
Little Runn of Cutch, Bombay, India ; salt factory. 
Pop. 2108. 

KHARGA, Great Oasis (c. 26® 30' N., 30® 30' E.), 
celebrated oasis in a deep depression in S. of Libyan 
Desert, Egypt ; has Rom. and Egyptian remains ; pro- 
duces dates, cereals ; chief town, K. ; inhabited by 
Berber tribes. Pop. (oasis) 8600, (town) 6500. 

KHARKOV.— (1) (49® 40' N., 37® E.) government, 
S.W. Russia ; area, c. 21,041 sq. miles ; horses, cattle, 
Aeep, silkworms, beet. Pop. (1910) 3,245,900. (2) (60® 
N., 36® 14' E.) town, capital of above ; seat of Gk. abp. ; 

' univ. established, 1805 ; famous fox great fairs. Pop. 
(1910)219,600. 

KHARPUT (38® 45' N., 39® 30' E.), town, Asiatic 
Turkey ; rich in rainerals. Pop. c. 26,000. 

KHARS A WAN (22® 60' N., 86 ® 60' E.), native state, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 37,000. 

KHARTUM (15* 34' N., 32® 31' E.), capital, Sudan, 
Egypt ; near junction of Blue and White Niles ; for 
nearly a century served as emporium for ivory and gum 
of Sudan, and until recently was great slave market. 
Celebrated for Gordon’s defence against Mahdi, who 
captured it in 1886. Retaken by Kitchener, 1898, since 
when it has been rebuilt ; contains Gordon Memorial 
College. Pop. 18,235. 

KHASI AND JAINTIA HILLS (c. 25® 30' N., 91® 
30' E.)> district, between Brahmaputra and Surma 
Rivers, Assam, Brit. India ; area, 6025 sq. miles ; 
mountainous ; produces coal. Pop. c. 205,000. 

KHASKOY (42® N., 25® 36' E.), town, Bulgaria. 
Pop. 15,000. 

KHATMANDU, KATMANDU (g.v.). 

KHAYYAM, OMAR, see Omar ^atyam. 

KHAZAR8, ancient people inhabiting the shores of the 
Caspian Sea and the country of the C])auoasus, as far as 
the Crimea, and conducting the carrying trade between 
Persia, Armenia, Byzantium, and Russia. Origin of the 
, race is much disputed, but it is generally agreed that they 
I are related to the Georgians, the ‘ Iberians,’ or the Turks. 

I An important people from 190 a.d. to 1100 a.d., and at 
I the height of their influence from 600 a.d. to 960 a.d. 

I Chief oities, Itil, on the Volga, Tarkhu, and Sarkel, on 
I the Don. The nation was oon^ered and dispersed by 
the Russians at the end of the X. oant 
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KHEDA, see Kaiba. 

KHELAT, Ealat 

KHERl (30® 3' N., 77® 66' E.), district, United Prov- 
inces, India ; area, 2960 sq. miles. Pop. 005,000. 

KHERSON.-H1) (47® 40' N., 32® 30' E.) govern- 
ment, S.W. Russia, bordering on Black Sea ; area, 
c. 27,337 sq, miles ; produces cereals, tobacco. Pop. 
(1910) 3,447,100. (2) (46® 39' N., 32® 32' E.) town, 

capital of above; timber trade. Pop. (1910) 
SMOO. 

KHEVENHULLER, LUDWIG ANDREAS (1683- 
1744), Austrian soldier ; served in Wars of Span. Suc- 
cession and Austrian Succession, etc. ; Knight of Golden 
Fleece. 

KHEVSURS, Caucasian race of low state of civilisa- 
tion; they retain heathen rites though nominally 
Christian. 

KHINGAN, GREAT (c. 43® to 64® N., 117® to 122® 
E.), mountain range. Chin. Empire, E. Asia, to E. of 
Gobi Desert ; rises to c. 8000 ft. IjIttlb K. is range to 
E. of Great K. 

KEUVA (42® N., 68® E.), Russ, vasaal State, Central 
Asia ; area, c. 24,000 sq. miles ; watered by Amu ; pro- 
duces cereals, fruits, tobacco, cotton, silk. K. has had 
relations with Russia since early XVII. cent., and was 
occupied by Russ, military force in 1873, when a heavy 
indemnity was exacted. Inhabitants are chiefly 
Turkomans ; religion, Muhammadanism. Pop. c. 

800.000. Capital, Khiva, has pop. of c. 6000. 

KHOI (38^ 37' N.. 46® 6' E.). town; capital of K. 

district, Azerbaijan, Persia ; fortified. Pop. c. 33,000. 

KHOJENT (40® 15' N., 69® 32' E.), waUed town, 
Russ. Turkestan; silks, cottons. Pop. (1910) 40,520. 

KHOKAND, Kokand (41® 22' N., 70® 38' E.), town, 
Ferghana, Asiatic Russia ; commercial centre ; pro- 
duces silk, cotton. Pop. (1910) 112,800. The former 
khanate of K. came under Russ, control in 1876, and 
now forms government of Ferghana (g.v.). 

KHOLM (61® 8' N., 23® 32' E.), town, Russ. Poland. 
Pop. 20,000. 

KHORASAN, Khorassan (34® 40' N., 66® E.), 
province, N.E. Persia; area, c. 170,000 sq. miles; sur- 
face generally mountainous, with desert plains in S. ; 
chief mountains, Elburz range ; produces best wool in 
Persia, also rice, wheat, tobacco, aromatic plants, fruit, 
turquoises ; manufactures carpets, textiles ; capital, 
Meaned. Pop. c. 1,000,000. 

KHORREMABAD (33® 30' N., 48® 30' E.), town, 
Persia. Pop. c. 6000. 

raORSABAD (c. 36® 26' N., 43® 10' E.), village, 
Asiatio Turkey, where Sargon’s palace, dating from 
VnL cent. b.c., was excavated by Fr. arohojologists in 
XIX. cent. 

KHOTAN (37® 4' N., 80® 36' E.), town and oasis, 
E. Turkestan ; centre of oasis producing cereals, fruits ; 
local products are carpets, silk, and jade. Pop. c. 
6000. District has area 400 sq. miles ; pop. c. 

160.000. 

KHOTIN (48® 32' N., 26® 29' E.), town, S. Russia ; 
strongly fortified. Pop. 20,000. 

KHULNA (22® 30' N., 89® 32' E.), district, Bengal, 
India. Pop. (1901) 1,263,043. Khulna, chief town. 
Pop. 10,800. 

KHUNSAR (33® 10' N., 60® 24' E.), town, Persia. 
Pop. c. 10,000. 

KITORJA (28® 14' N., 77® 62' E.), town. United 
Provinces, India ; important commercial centre. Pop. 
80,000. 

KHYBER PASS, Khaibar Pass (34® 14' N., 71® 
B.)» great pass from India to Afghanistan, through 
Safed Koh and Sulaiman mountains, 33 miles long, 10 
to 460 ft.^ wide, with rocky precipices rising on each 
■ide to heights of 1400 to over 3300 ft. Summit is at 
Laadi Kotal. 

XIAXHTA (60® 21' N., 106® 42' E.), frontier town, 
Siberia ; tea trade. Pop. e. 19,000. 

KIANG, 968 under Horsk Family. 

KIANG-8I (28» N.. 116* E.), province, E. China; 
area, c. 69,480 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 26,632,126. 


KIANG-8U (34® N., 119® E.), coast, province, 
China; area, e, 38,600 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
13 980 235. 

klAOCHOW BAY (36® 18' N., 120® 10' E.), har- 
bour, S. of Shantung peninsula, China. 

KIDD, WILLIAM (1645-1701), Scot, captain and 
irate ; employed as privateer by Eng. Government, 
ut turned pirate in the W. Indies ; hanged. 
KIDDERMINSTER (62® 23' N., 2® 16' W.), town, 
Worcestershire, England ; important carpet manu- 
factures; has old parish church. Pop. (1911) 
24 333. 

KIDNAPPING, abduction (q,v.) of children. 
KIDNEY, term applied to each of two glands, 
forming part of the urinary system (q.v.), the function 
of which is the excretion of the urine. In man they 
are situated against the posterior wall of the abdomen, 
one on each side of the vertebral column, covered by 
the twelfth rib and opposite the last dorsal and first threo 
lumbar vertebr(e, the right k. being slightly lower in 
osition than the left. In form they are oharacteristio, 
aving a convex outer border and a concave inner 
border, with somewhat bulging extremities, the aver- 
age length being rather over 4 in., and the weight 
4 to 6 oz., while their colour is a brownish red. 'Ibere 
is a fissure on the concave inner border at which the 
ureter, which conveys the urine to the urinary bladder, 
the branches of the renal vein, and the renal artery 
enter the k., the ureter dilating within to form a sac 
termed the pelvis of the k. A tough fibrous coat 
envelops the k., and if a longitudinal section is made 
through the organ it is found to consist of two more 
or loss distinct layers, the outer termed the cortex, and 
the inner the medulla. The former contains minute 
round bodies, termed Malpighian bodies, to each of 
which runs an afferent artery, and from each of which 
comes an efferent vein, while from the capsule of the 
body goes a urlidfcrous tubule, the function of the 
Malpi^ian bodies being the excretion of the urine 
from the blood. The medulla consists of about a 
dozen pyramidal masses, each of which is composed of 
uriniferous tubules, the apices pointing into the pelvis 
of the k. The pelvis is lined with mucous memorane 
which is continuous with that of the ureter and the 
urinary bladder, and this sac acts as a preliminary 
receptacle for the urine before it is conveyed to the 
bladder. 

Diseases of the Kidney, — The most important affec- 
tions of the k. are the non-suppurative forms of 
inflammation included under the name of BrighVe 
Disease (q.v.). An examination of the urine should 
be carried out in aU cases of suspeoted k. disease. 
Albumen may be found in the urine, being due either 
to diseased conditions of the k., such as Bright's 
disease, waxy degeneration, renal calculi ; or to disease 
of the urinary passages below the kidneys ; to blood 
diseases, e,g. anosmia, leucooythsemia ; to congestion 
supervening on liver, heart, or lung disease ; to certain 
fevers, e.g. scarlatina ; or to certain poisons, s.g. 
phosphorous, arsenic. Other symptoms will denote 
to which of these conditions it is due, but rest, bland 
fluids, and a non-nitrogenous diet are always of value. 
Blood in the urine may be due either to disease of the 
kidney or of the urinary apparatus below ; or may be 
caused by injury, by scurvy (particularly in children), 
irritating drugs, or certain parasites. Bile salts and 
bile pigments in the urine usually are subsidiary signs 
to more obvious symptoms of jaundice, and denote 
some derangement of the liver and its functions. 

Pyelitis, or inflammation of the pelvis of the k., may 
be due to calculi, tuberculous disease, extension of 
septic infection from the bladder or other parts of the 
urinary system, or to pyesmia, and is treated by 
removal, u possible, of toe cause. Abscess of the k. 
may ooour in extension of suppuration into the k. 
substance from the pelvis, or to pyssmia, and is treated 
by incision into tho kidney, and drainage, or by more 
radical operative treatment. 

TuberciUosis of the k. may be primary or secondary, 
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and is treated by a more or less radical surgical opera- 
tion, part or all of the kidney being remov^ 

Floating L moat commonly occurs in women after 
parturition, and ia treated by wearing a suitable belt 
and pad, or by holding the kidney in place by a surgical 
operation in more extreme oases, lienal colic, see Colic. 

KIDWELLY {5r 45' N., 4* 18' W.), town, Car- 
marthenshire, W^oB ; old castle. Pop. (1011) 3035. 

KIEFF, Kikv (g.v.). 

KIEL W N., 10® 8' E.), town, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prussia, on inlet of Baltic ; near entrance 
to Kaiser Wilhelm Canal ; important Ger. naval 
station ; fine harbour, strongly fortified ; has univ., 
observatory, museum, old palace ; shipbuilding, 
foundries. Pop. (1910) 211,044. 

KIELGE (c. 60° 30' N., 20° 30' E.), province, Russ. 
Poland ; produces iron, coal, cereals. Pop. (1910) 
965,200. Kiblcb, the capital, has a pop. of 30,818. 

KIEPERT, HEINRICH (1818-99), Gor. carto- 
grapher ; issued many atlases and maps. 

KIERKEGAARD, SOREN AABY (1813-55), 
Dan. writer and student ; original of Ibsen’s ‘ Brand.’ 

KIEV. — (1) (50° N., 30° E.) province, S.W. Russia; 
surface forms plateau, well wooded ; drained by 
Dnieper ; produces beetroot, cereals, tobacco, oil ; 
manufactures sugar, spirits, machinery, bricks, iron 
goods. Pop. (1910) 4,656,000. (2) (60'^ 27' N., 30° 34' 
E.) chief town of above; once capital of Muscovite 
empire ; important ecclesiastical centre since 988, when 
Christianity was here introduced into Russia by St. 
Vladimir; Cathedral of St. Sophia, dating from XI. cent., 
is oldest in Russia; site of Pecher^oi Monastery, 
which, traditionally founded by St. Anthony, XI. cent., 
is annually visited by many thousand pilgrims and 
has famous catacombs; univ., establish^ 1834, has 
over 6000 students; commercial centre for S.W. 
Russia ; five annual fairs ; strongly fortified. Pop. 
(1910) 446,800. 

KILBARGHAN (56° 61' N., 4° 33' W.), town, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland ; manufactures textiles, paper. 
Pop. (1911) 7491. 

KILBIRNIE (65° 46' N., 4° 41' W.), town, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1911) 7618. 

KILBRIDE, WEST (56° 40' N., 4° 50' W.), town, 
Ayrshii’e, Scotland. Pop. (1911) 3164. 

KILDARE (53° 12' N., 6° 45' W.), county, Leinster, 
Ireland ; area, 654 sq. miles ; most of surface is flat, 
with bogs in N. ; watered by Lifioy, Bojmo, Barrow, 
and crossed by two canals. Chief industry is agri- 
culture ; produces potatoes, oats, barley ; live stock 
raised. Brewing and distilling are carried on. 
K. has numerous monastic ruins and some 
ancient earthworks and round towers. Pop. (1911) 
66,49a ICiLDARB (53° 9' N., 6° 64' W.), the county 
town, has a cathedral. 

KILHAM, ALEXANDER (1702-98), Eng. follower 
of John Wesley ; became founder of Methodist New 
Connexion. 

KILIA (46° 30' N., 29° 20' E.), town, S.W. Russia. 
Pop. 12,000. 

KILIMANJARO (3® 6' S., 37® 22' E.), extinct 
voloanio mountain to E. of Victoria Nyanza, Ger. 
E. Africa ; highest point is voloanio cone of Kibo 
(c, 19,700 ft.), which is connected with Kiwamenzi 
(c. 17,000 ft.) by high plateau 7 miles in length. 

KILKEE (62® 41' N., 9® 38' W.), town, County 
Clare, Ireland. 

KILKENNY (62® 35' N., 7® 15' W.), county, 
Leinster, Ireland ; area, c. 798 sq. miles ; surface 
undulating, rising in N.E. to over 1000 ft. ; drained 
by Barrow, Nore, Suir. Produces black marble, 
anthracite coal; manufactures beer, whisky, flour, 
woollens. K. has several monastic ruins. Pop. (1911) 
74,821. 

KILKENITf (62® 39' N., 7® 14' W.), town, K., 
Ireland ; name derived from cathedral of St. Canice, 
built here in XIII. cent. ; ruins of Franciscan and 
Dominican abbeys and old round tower remain; 
oaitle, dating from XIL oent., is rosidenoe of Mar- 
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quesses of Ormonde. Has R.C. cathedral Pop. (1911) 
10,513. 

KILLALA (64® 13' N., 9® 14' W.), town. County 
Mayo, Ireland ; has cathedral Pop. 510. 

KILLALOE (52® 48' N., 8® 26' W.), town, CJounty 
Clare, Ireland; XII. -cent, cathedral Pop. 8^. 

KILLARNEY (62° 3' N., 9° 30' W.), town, (bounty 
Keriw, Ireland ; has R.C. cathedral ; in vicinity are 
the iakea of K., famous for beautiful scenery. Pop. 
6666. 

KILLDEER, see Plover Family. 

I KILLIEGRANKIE (66° 44' N., 3® 47' W.), pass, 
Perthshire, Scotland ; whore Claverhouse defeated 
Maokay, 1689. 

KILLIFISHES {CyprinodontidcB), herbivorous, 
worm- or insect-eating bony fishes, with long slender 
bodies, scarcely ever a foot long. Most interesting 
is the Double-Eyes or Four- Eyed Fish {Anablepe), so 
called because each eye is divided into an upper and 
lower portion, for observing upwards into the air 
and downw^ards at the same time. Found in the 
warmer fresh or brackish waters of both hemi- 
spheres. 

KILLIGREW, THOMAS (1612-83), Eng. drama- 
tist ; b. London ; groom of the bedchamber to 
Charles 11. ; plays include Claracilla, The Pilgrim, and 
The ParaorCa Wedding. 

KILLIN (66° 28' N., 4° 19' W.), small town, Perth- 
shire, Scotland. 

KILLIS (36° 43' N., 37° 8' E.), town, Syria. Pop. 
c. 20,000. 

KILLYBEGS (64° 38' N., 8° 27' W.), town. Donegal, ' 
Ireland. 

KILLYLEAGH(64°24'N., 5° 39' W.), town, County 
Down, Ireland. 

KILMALLOGK (52° 29' N., 8° 34' W.), town, 
Limerick, Ireland. Ruined abbey. 

KILIVLARNOCK (65° 37' N., 4° 29' W.), town, 
Ayrshire, Scotland; manufactures carpets, textiles, 
cheese, iron goods. Pop. (1911) 34,725. 

KILMAURS (65° 39' N., 4° 31' W.), town, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. 

KILOGRAMME, see WKtnnrs AND Measures. 

KILPATRIGK, NEW, or EAST (55° 67' N., 4° 21' 
W.), town, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. Pop. (1911) 

13 798. 

KILPATRIGK, OLD (55° 66' N., 4° 27' W.), town, 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland. Pop. (1911) 45,346. 

KILRUSH (62° 38' N.. 9° 28' W.), town, County 
Clare, Ireland. Pop. 4200. 

KILSYTH (66° 69' N., 4® 6' W.), town, Stirling- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. (1911) 8106. 

KILT, see Highland Dress. 

KILWA-KISIWANI (9° S., 39® 29' E.), ancient 
walled town, on island, Ger. E. Africa ; ruined mosques, 
palace. 

KILWA-KIVINJE (8® 40' S., 39® 25' B.), seaport, 
Ger. E. Africa, Pop. (1910) 100.791. 

KILWINNING (65® 40' N., 4® 41' W.), town, 
Ayrshire, Scotland ; coal, ironwork, engineering ; 
ruined monastery. Pop. (1911) 4946. 

KIMBERLEY (28® 46' 8., 24® 61' E.), town, Cape 
Province, S. Africa ; besieged by Boers, 1899-1900 ; 
famous diamond mines, includmg Du Toit’s Pan, 
Bultfontein, K., De Boers, and Wesselton ; annual 
output of stones worth over £6,000,000. Pop. 
(1911) 29,619. 

KIMBERLEY, JOHN WODEHOU8E, 1ST 
EARL OF (1826-1902), Brit, statesman; or. earl, 
1866 ; held various important portfolios in Liberal 
Cabinets from 1862 to 1896. 

KIMERIDGE CLAY, a bluish shaley olay found 
at Kiraeridge, in Dorset; is dark and bituminous, 
some varieties so much so as to bo used for fuel ; con- 
tains numerous fossils, including ammonites and 
dinosaurian reptiles. The clay is used for pottery 
(flower pots), bricks, tiles. 

Kimerld^an, term used by TOologists to describe 
the division of Upper Oolites in tluassio system. 
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KIMHI, Qncm, family of Jewish grammarians of 
Xn. and XIII. cent’s. ( 1 ) J osbph, a native of S. Spain, 
wrote a Book of Demonstration on Hebrew philology, 
eto. (2) Mosbs, author of a Hebrew grammar. (3) 
David wrote a Booh of Completeness, embracing Hebrew 
grammar and etymology. 

KINCARDINESHIRE (SB* 68' N., 2* 26' W.), 
also called The Mearns, eastern maritime county, 
Scotland ; area, o. 382 sq. miles ; rises from coast 
to Grampian Mountains, which run E. and W. across 
county ; watered by North Esk, Bervie, Dee, and 
other streams; chief towns, Stonehaven (capital), 
lAurencekirk, Bervie, Banchory ; no/ important 
manufactures ; produces oats ; cattle and sheep 
raised; fishing important. Pop. (1911) 41,007. 

KINCHINJUNGA (27* 46' N., 88° 8' E.), high 
mountain peak, Himalayas, over 28,000 ft. 

KINDERGARTEN, see Education, Infant Schools. 

KINEMATICS, see Dynamics, Mechanics. 

KINETICS, see Dynamics, Mechanics. 

KING, title of sovereignty; O.E. cyning, signified 
chief of the tribe ; word found in various forms in all 
Teutonic languages ; principle of heredity may be 
called the fundamental characteristic of kingship ; at 
first any member of king’s family might be chosen to 
succeed him, but at later date the system of primo- 
geniture was established. The Divine Right theory, 
which still obtains in Germany, reached its apogee 
in England during the reign of Charles I. 

KING BIRD, BEE -BIRD, BEE - MARTIN 
(Tyrannus carolinensis), an Amer. Tyrant Flycatcher 
whose names are due to the boldness with which it 
attacks birds trespassing near its nest, and to its 
alleged preference of honey-bees for food. 

^ KING, EDWARD (1829-1910), bp. of Lincoln, 1885; 
high Churchman, and of saintly character. 

KING, RUFUS (1766-1827), Amer. poHtioian; pro- 
minent member of Federalist party ; entered Congress, 
1784 ; Senator, 1789 ; advocated abolition of slave 
trade ; twice ambassador in London. His s., John, 
was gov. of New York, 1857 ; and his grandson, 
Ruvus, was sent on embassy to Papal States in 
1803. 

KING, WILLIAM (1663-1712), Eng. poet and 
writer. In the controversy regarding the Ancients 
V. the Modems, King supported Boyle against 
Bentley. Dr. Johnson includes* him in the Lives of the 
PoeU. 

KING WILLIAM’S TOWN (32° 48' S., 27° ZQT E.), 
town. Cape Province, S. Africa. Pop. (1911) 9023. 

KING-GRAB {Limulus), a peculiar, old-fashioned 
Arachnoid, entirely covered by large horseshoe-shaped 
and hexagonal shields. It jives in shallow waters 
in the W. Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, burrowing in 
the mud or sand of sheltered bays, and subsisting on 
worms. Occurs as a fossil from Upper Jurassic times. 
Forms the order Xiphosura amongst Arthropods. 

KING-FISH, see Opah. 

KINGFISHERS (Alcedintdcs), a family of Picarian 
birds with 200 species scattered all over the world. 
The Watsb-K. nave long, slender bills, freq^uent 
streams, and feed on fish; while the Wood-K. or 
Kino-Huntbbs have stouter, rounded or oomprossed 
bills, inhabit woodlands, and subsist mainly on locusts, 
crabs, and even reptiles, although a fish meal is not 
disdained The Common K. {Alcedo ispida), the only 
Brit, native, belongs to the former group. 

KINGHORN (66° 4' N., 3° IP W.), town, Fife- 
ihire, Scotland. Alexander HL was killed here, 
1286. 

KINGLETS and GOLDCRESTS (RegulidoB), a 
family of minute perching birds occurring in the 
northern hemisphere. They have straight, sharp beaks 
and are wren-hke in appearance. Brit, examples are 
the PtBBOBiST (Regulus ignicapiUus) and Qoldorbst 
(B. regulus), 

KING-OF-THE-herrings, see Ribbon Fishes. 

KINGS, 1 AND 2, books of the Bible containing 
history of Israel from the end of David’s reign (c. 


1000 B.c.) to 662 B.C., when Jehoiaohim was let out of 
prison in Babylon. The books are obviously made up 
of older materials. 1 Kings, chapters 1 to 11 deal with 
Solomon’s nomination as David’s successor and his 
reign ; 1 Kings 12 to Kings 17 with the divided 
monarchy ; and Kings 18 to 25 with the Kingdom 
of Judah. The ‘ Book of the Acts of Solomon * and 
the * Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel * 
(that of Judah) are referred to as sources. Many of 
the narratives are very brief, summarising political 
events, and are probably taken from official sources ; 
others, which are longer, relate stories of the prophets, 
and are probably from independent sources. As there 
is much about the Temple, it is possible that special 
Temple documents were procured by the author. 
Driver thinks he can distinguish a pre-Deuteronomio 
framework of 1 Kings 1 to 11 which describes the 
splendours of Solomon’s reign, with other portions and 
less favourable details added by a Douterohomio 
editor. Likewise the history of the two kingdoms 
has different strata, the stories of Elijah and Elisha 
are an important insertion, and may not themselves 
all come from the same source. They are among 
the most striking chapters of the Old Testament. 
2 Kings 18 to 26, dealing with the Southern Kingdom, 
begins with King Heze^ah. Some passages are the 
same as those in Isaiah. 1 and 2 Kings were perhaps 
put together about 600 b.c.; a few paasagoa which 
seem to refer to the Exile may have been added after- 
wards. The book fs written from a Deuteronomio 
standpoint ; its attitude to the Northern Kingdom is 
unfriendly. 

Barnes, 1 and 2 Kings (Cambridge Bible) ; Skinner, 
1 and 2 Kings (Century Bible) ; Driver, Introduc- 
tion to Old Testament Lit. ; Wade, Old Testament 
History. 

KING’S BENCH, COURT OF, so called because 
in former times frequently the king sat there in person. 
It is presided over by the Lord Chief Justice and 14 
puisne judges, who go on circuit through the county 
towns of England and Wales holding assizes for the trial 
of civil and criminal cases. The powers of the court 
are very great, and include the hearing of actions 
for writs of certiorari, prohibition, mandamus, and 
Habeas Corpus. 

KING'S COUNSEL, in England and Ireland a 
barrister app, by letters-patent ; wears silk ^own 
instead of alpaca gown of ‘ utter ’ (outer) barrister, 
hence phrase ‘ take silk.* K. C’s do not accept pleading 
or conveyancing, but in court they are the leaders. 
Colonial K. C’s are app. by Brit. Lord Chancellor. See 
Babbisteb 

KING’S COUNTY (63° 15' N., 7° 30' W.), county, 
Leinster, Ireland ; area, 771 sq. miles ; surface generally 
level, with Bog of Allen in centre, Slieve Bloom Mts. 
in S. ; drained by Shannon, Brosna, Barrow, Boyne; 
crossed by Grand Canal; dairy farming, live stock. 
Pop. (1911) 66,769. 

KING’S EVIDENCE, see under Evidence. 

KING’S EVIL, old term applied to scrofula, a 
condition usually of childhood manifested by enlarge- 
ment and choosy degeneration of the lymphatic 
glands, especially of the neck, with a tendency to 
chronic inllammation elsewhere, so named because of 
a popular belief that it could be cured by the royal 
touch. The sovereigns of France and of England 
were alone believed to have this power, James 11. being 
the last English king to touch, but the practice was 
continued by his descendants, James, the Old Pretender, 
and his sons Charles (the Young Pretender) and Henry, 
also by Queen Anne. 

KING'S LYNN, Lynn Rbqis (62* 46' N., 0® 24' E.), 
port, Norfolk, England ; has remains of Franciscan 
friary, Xll.-oent. church dedicated to St. Margaret, 
and XIV. -cent, chapel of St. Nicholas; large har- 
bour; exports coal, oil-seed, shrimps; chief industries 
are fishing, iron - founding, brewing. Pop. (1911) 
20,205. 

KINO’S MOUNTAIN, mountain, N. and S. 
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Carolina, near which Americans defeated British, 
1780. 

KINGBBRIDGE (50® 17' N., 3® 46' W.), town, 
Devonshire, England ; has old church ; shipbuilding 
yards and iron foundries. Pop. (1911) 3049. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES (1819-76), Eng. clergy- 
man and novelist ; b. Dartmoor, Devon ; ed. Cam- 
bridge ; became rector of Eversley, Hampshire, 1844. 
Pub. Andromeda and other Poems (1868), which included 
some excellent songs and ballads. His first novels, 
AUon Locke and Yeast, show K.’s * Christian Social- 
ism.’ His romances and novels, Hypitia, Westward 
Hot, Two Years Ago, At Last, and the inimitable 
Water Babies f are famous. 

K.*s Letters and Memoirs, edit, by his wife (1899). 

KINGSLEY, MARY HENRIETTA (1862-1900), 
Eng. author ; niece of Charles and Henry K. ; 
travelled in Africa and wrote The Story of W* Africa ; 
d. while nurse in S. African War. 

KING8MILL ISLANDS, see Gilbert Islands. 

KINGSTON — (1) (41® 52' N., 74® 4' W.) town. New 
York, U.S.A . ; railway and canal terminus, trades in 
hydraulic cement and pavement ; manufactures beer, 
leather, iron goods, flour, tobacco. Pillaged by 
British, 1777. Pop. (1910) 26,908. (2) (41® 14' N., 
76® 2' W.) town, Pennsylvania; British defeated 
Americans, 1778. Pop. (1910) 6449. (3) (44® 22' N.. 
76® 23' W.) fortified town, Ontario, Canada ; episcopal 
see of Anglican and li.C. Churches. Pop. (1911) 18,874. 
(4) (18® r N., 76® 48' W.) capital, Jamaica; greatly 
damaged by earthquake, 1907. Pop. (1911) 67,379. 

KINGSTON, ELIZABETH, DUCHESS OF 
(1720-88), notorious for scandalous life ; bieamously m. 
2nd Duke of Kingston, 1769 ; tried at suit of his nephew 
and declared guilty, 1776. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES (61® 26' N., 0® 18' W.), 
municipal borough, Surrey ; has XIV. -cent, church, 
near wnioh ancient royal chapel formerly stood. Pop. 
(1911) 37,977. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, EARLDOM AND 
DUKEDOM OF, titles held by Piorropont family, 1628- 
1773. Evel^, 6th earl and Ist duke (d. 1726), was 
Lord Privy Seal. 

KINGSTON, WILLIAM HENRY GILES (1814- 
80), Bug. writer of boys’ novels, e.g. Peter the Whaler, 
The Three Midshipmen ; wrote over 120 books of 
healthy tone. 

KINGSTOWN (63® 17' N., 6® 8' W.), town, Dublin, 
Ireland; mad packet station. Pop. (1911) 17,227. 

KING-Tfi-CHfiN (29® 7' N., 117® 31' E.), town, 
China ; noted for manufacture of porcelain. Pop. c. 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

KINGUSSIE (67® 4' N., 4® 2' W.), town, Inverness- 
shire, Scotland; summer resort. Pop. (1911) 1171. 

KIN-KIANG FU (29® 40' N., 116® E.), town, 
Kiang-si, China ; treaty port. Pop. (1910) 36,000. 

KINNING PARK (55* 60' N., 4^ 16' W.), suburban 
district, Glasgow, Scotland ; engineering works, soap, 
paint. 

KINO, drug consisting of the juice obtained from 
incisions in the trunk of a tree, Pterocarpus marsupium, 
of natural order Le^uminosce, growing in West Africa 
and the East Indies ; obtained commercially in the 
form of angular, glistening, reddish -black, brittle 
fragments; inodorous, soluble in alcohol and boiling 
water. The chief constituent is kino-tannio acid. 
Used modicinallv, being a powerful astringent, in 
gargles and diarrlioea mixtures. 

KINORHYNCHA, a class of minute animals, com- 
prising the single genus Echinoderes, of which there 
are somewhat loss than a score of species. They are 
minute, segmented, spinous worms, occurring in the sea 
in mud and on seaweed, and living upon organic debris. 

KINROSS-SHIRE (66® 13' N., 3° 28' W.), county, 
Scotland ; area, 82 sq. miles ; surface consists of hifia 
encircling central plain in which ia Loch Leven ; 
watered by Leven R. ; chief industry, anioulture; 
produces barley ; sheep and cattle raisecL County 
town, Kinross. Pop. (1911) 7628. 
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KIN8ALE (61' 42' N., 8® 32* W.), port. County Cork, 
Ireland; fishing trade. Pop. 4300. 

KINTORE (67® 14' N., 2^ 21' W.), town, Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. 

KIOTO (35® N.. 135® 46' E.), old capital, Japan; 
seat of Imperial Univ. ; famed for splendia temples ; old 
imperial palace ; enamels, brocades, embroidery, porce- 
lain. Pop. (1908)442,462. 

KIPLING, BUDYARD (1865- ), Brit, poet 

and novelist ; b. Bombay ; awarded Nobel Prize for 
Lit., 1907 ; one of the greatest writers of the short 
story, of. Soldiers Three; has pub. longer novels, o.g. 
The Light that Failed, Kim, and the realistic schocu- 
Btory, Stalky and Co. ; poems, e.g. Barrack-Room Ballade, 
are great verse, rugged, strong, humorous. A master 
of terseness, IL pamts a picture in two words ; in 
spirit ho is imperialistic, he sings of discipline and 
its glory ; shows unique knowledge of native Indian 
life and technicalities of the sea. 

KIPPER, popular term for herring cured by smoke- 
drying the split fish ; origin of word apparently 
‘kip,* oartilaginous beak developed by male salmon. 
See Salmon FAMn.y. 

KIRCHHEIM-UNTER-TECK (48* 39' N., 9® 28' 
E.), town, Wurttemburg, Germany. Pop. (1010) 
9669. 

KIRGHIZ, a nomadic people of Tatar-Mongolian 
race, who inhabit the steppes of Asia between Ural and 
Altai Mountains ; they number about 3,000,000, speak 
a Turk, dialect, and, though professing Muhammadan- 
ism, still retain many heathen customs; generally 
subdivided into two groups, the K. Kazaks and the 
Kara-K. The Kazaks are found in Ural and other 
rovinoee of Russia ; they number over 2,500,000, and 
ave been under Russ, control since 1819. The Kaba-K. 
(Black K.) inhabit the uplands of Pamir and Turkestan, 
and other regions in Central Asia ; their numbers are 
variously estimated at from 350,000 to 800,000 ; and 
they also are subject to Russia. 

Parker, A Thousand Years of the Tartars (1896). 

KIRIN (43® 62' N., 126® 63' EA, town, K. province, 
Manchuria. Pop. c. 100,000. K. province has area, 
106,000 sq. miles. Pop. 6,000,000. 

KIRK, SIR JOHN (1832- ), Brit, naturalist ; 

ed. Edinburgh University ; chief of Livingstone’s 
Govt. Expedition to Africa, 1868 ; Brit, representative 
at African Conference, Brussels, 1889. 

KIRKCALDY (66® 7' N., 3® 9' W.), town, Fifeshire, 
Scotland ; has small harbour ; great linoleum and 
floorcloth industries, potteries, breweries, linen manu- 
factures; was Adam Smith’s birthplace; called the 
‘ Lang Toun * from its great length. Pop. (1911) 39,600. 

KIRKCALDY, SIR WILLIAM, KirkOALDY OV 
Gbanqb (d. 1673), one of Scot. ‘ Lords of the Con- 
gregation ’ j party to murder of Cardinal Beaton, 1546 ; 
led opposition to Mary, Queen of Scots ; but uphold her 
cause after her imprisonment ; executed. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT (64® 60' N., 4® 2' W.), town, 
Scotland ; royal burgh since 1456 ; has mined castle ; 
finest harbour in 8. Scotland. Pop. (1911) 2191. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE (56* N., 4' W.), 

maritime county, 8.W. Scotland, with rocky coast; 
surface hilly, nsing in N.W. to over 2760 ft. in Mt. 
Merrick ; drained by Dee, Fleet, Ken, Urr ; area, c. 900 
sq. miles. Chief towns, Kirkcudbright, Maxwelltown, 
Dalbeattie, Castle- Douglas. Great part of surface is 
under grass; cattle, sheep, horses raii^ ; dairy -farming 
carried on ; large quantities of granite quarri^. Mon. 
astio ruins mclude Dundrennan, Linoiuden. K. was 
frequently overrun by Danes and Saxons in X. and XI. 
cent’s, and in later times was scene of hostilities between 
Soots and English, and of private feuds between groat 
Border families. Pop. (1911) 38,363. 

KIHKEE, Kibki (18* 34' N., 73® 63' E.), town, 
Bombay, India. Pop. 11,000. 

KIRKINTILLOCH (66® 58' N., 4* 13' W.), town, 

I Dumbartonshire, Scotland ; coal and iron works. Pop. 
(1911) 11,923. 

KIBK-KILIS8E (41* 43' N.. 27* 11' E.), town, 
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Turkey -in-Europo ; taken by Bulgarians, 1912. Pop. 
c. 16,000. 

XIRKSVXLLE (40* 10' N., 92* 38' W.). town, Mis- 
•ouri, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 6347. 

KIRKWALL (68® 69' N., 2® 67' W.). capital, Orkney, 
Scotland ; cruciform cathedral, chiolly Norman, 
dedicate to St. Magnus, dates from IX II. cent. ; ruined 
episoopai and baronial pabicos; royal burgh since 
1480; shipping, distilling, hshlng. Pop. (1911) 3310. 

KIRRIEMUIR (66® 41' N., 3^ 1' W.), town, Forfar- 
■hire; birthplace of Sir J. M. Barrie, Bart., who, in 
hit novels, calls the town Thrums. Pop. (1911) 3776. 

Alan Reid, Rtgaliiy of Kirriemuir (1909). 

KIR-SHEHR (39® 10^ N., 33® 69' E.), town, Asia 
Minor. Pop. 10,000. 

KIRWAN, RICHARD (1733-1812), Irish scientist; 

b. Clough bally more ; pres., Royal Irish Academy, 
1791 ; wrote on chemistry, geology, magnetism, 
meteorology, philology. 

KISFALUDY, KAROLY (1788-1830), Hungarian 
author ; b. at T^to ; composed his tragedy Uyilkos 
(The Murder), 1808, and martial poems ; wrote Kldra 
Zdeh, a tragedy, 1812. 'The composition of threo 
plays, Ilkat Voivode Stiher, and The Petitioners^ placed 
iiim first among Hungarian writers. In 1822 ho 
founded the Aurora^ the pioneer journal of Hungarian 
romanticism. 

KISH, Kknn, Kbisu (20® 32' N., 64® E.), island, 
Persian Gulf; pearl-fisheries. 

KISHANGARH.--(1) (26® 20' N., 76® E.) native 
state, Rajputana, India. Pop. (1911) 87,093. (2) (26® 
33' N., 74® 54' E.) town, capital of above. Pop. 

13.000. 

KISHINEV (47® N., 28® 62' E.), town, Bessarabia, 
Russia; archiepiscopal see; cathedral. Pop. (1910) 
118,610. 

KI8HM.-H1) (20® 45' N.. 66® 60' E.) island, Persian 
Gulf ; area, c. 600 sq. miles ; salt, sulphur. Pop. c. 

18.000. (2) (20® 58' N., 60® 28' E.) chief town. Pop. 

c. 6000. 

KISKUNPfiLEGYHAZA (46® 44' N., 19® 60' E.), 
town, Hungary; railway centre. Pop. (1911) 34,924. 

KISLOVODSK (43® 60' N., 42® 48' E.), town, 
Terek, Russia. Pop. 6600. 

KISMET, Muhammadan word for ‘fate.* 

KISS, token of salutation or, more frequently, 
affection, used since earliest times ; Russ, peasants thus 
salute each other on Easter Day. 

KISSINGEN (60® 12' N., 10® 4' E.), town, Bavaria ; 
spa ; mineral springs. Pop. (1910) 5830. 

KISTNA, Khishna (c. 16® 10' N., 81® 10' E.), 
district, Madras, India ; watered by K. and other 
rivers ; produces cereals, tobacco, cotton ; chief town, 
Masulipatam. Pop. c. 1,748,000. 

KISTNA, Krishna (16® 67' N., 81® 8' E.), river, 
S. India ; source in W. Ghats ; enters Bay of 
Bengal. 

KITAZATO, SHIBA8ABURO (1866- ), Jap. 

physician and bacteriologist ; studied under Koch (1885- 
91) ; discovered the bacilli of tetanus, diphtheria, and 
(in conjunction with Aoyama) plague. 

KITCHENER, HORATIO HERBERT, VlSCOUNT 
K. OF Khartum (1860- ), Brit, field-marshal; 

Sirdar of Egyptian Army, 1892; broke power of Khalifa 
at Omdurman, 1898; ended Boer War in S. Africa, 
1902; Commander-in-chief, India, 1902-9; Brit, agent 
and Consul-Gen. in Egypt, 1911. 

KITE, a member of the Hawk Family {q.v.), 

KITE-FLYING is largely practised as pastime 
by Chinese and Japanese ; sinoo the middle of A VIII. 
cent, has boon used in Britain for soientifio and later 
for militaiy purposes. Franklin oxtraoted eleotrioity 
from clouas by this moans in 1762 ; now used for 
measuring force of wind, barometric pressure, tem- 
perature, eto. Box Idtes have now supereedod older 
patterns. Military kites are used for reconnaissance 
or photographing strategical positions. 

KIT*B COTY HOUSE, see under Standing Stonbs. 

xmiWAKE, see under Gull Family. 


KITTUR (16® 36' N., 74® 46' E.), village, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 6000. 

KITZINGEN (49® 44'N., 10® 8' E.), town. Bavaria. 
Pop. (1910) 9108. 

KIUNG-CHOW-FU, 860 HAINAN. 

KIUSTENDIL, K6STBNDIL, KuSTBNDlL (43® 42' N., 
23® 24' E.), town, Bulgaria; thermal springs. Pop. 

13,000. 

KIVU (c. 2® S., 30® E.), lake, Central Africa ; 
surface t. 4800 ft. above sea -level ; contains several 
islands, of which largest is Kwijwi. 

KIWI, see under Running Birds. 

KIZIL IRMAK (41® 42' N., 46® E.), river, Asia 
Minor ; ent^ers Black Sea. 

KIZLYAR (43® 46' N., 46* 44' E.), towi^ Terek, 
Russia ; textiles, wine. Pop. 8000. 

KIZYL-KUM (43® 30' N., 64® E.), desert tract. W. 
Asia. 

KJGBENIIAVN, Copenhagen {q.v.). 

KLADNO (50® 8' N., 14® 7' E.), town, Bohemia; 
coal, iron, steel. Pop. (1911) 19,339. 

KLAGENFURT (46® 37' N., 14® 19' E.), town, 
Austria; cathedral, episcopal palace. X^op. (1911) 
28,958. 

KLAUSENBURG, see KolozsvIr. 

KLAUSTHAL, ClaUSTHAL (7.V.). 

KLEBER, JEAN-BAPTISTE (1763-1800), Fr. 
general ; served with distinction at Fleurus (1794) and 
in Vendean, Egyptian, and Syrian campaigns; won 
battles of Mount Tabor and Heliopolis in Syria, 1799 ; 

f\ COli C10I W O 

KLEIST, HEINRICH BERNT WILHELM VON 
(1777-1811), Ger. dramatist; b. Frankfort-on- Oder ; 
after unhappy life shot himself near Berlin ; best 
works, Prim Friedrich von Homburg, Die Hermann- 
achlacht (dramas), Der Zerhrochene Krug (comedy), 
Michael KohVuias (romance). 

KLEPTOMANIA, stealing by insane person ; 
term generally used in relation to rich people with a 
weakness for purloining shop goods, etc., they could 
easily buy. 

KLERKSDORP (26® 63' S., 26® 42' W.), town, 
Transvaal, S. Africa. Pop, 4600. 

KLINGER, FRIEDRICH MAXIMILIAN VON 
(1762-1831), Ger. dramatist; b. Franlifort-on-Main ; 
wrote Sturm und Drang, play which gave its name to 
literary epoch ; Die Zwillinge (tragedy), eto. 

KLINGER, MAX (1857- ), Ger. painter and 

sculptor ; a great etcher ; combines classicism with 
modernism. 

KLONDIKE (65® N., 140® W.), district, Yukon 
Territory, Canada ; drained by K. ; richly auriferous ; 
gold first discovered, 1896; Dawson City is mining 
centre ; output has decreased since 1901. 

KLOPSTOCK, GOTTLIEB FRIEDRICH (1724- 
1803), Ger. poet ; b. Qiicdlinbnrg ; studied theology 
at Jena and Leipzig ; lived in Copenhagen, 1761-70 ; 
d. Hamburg; K. was the first genuine Ger. poet of 
XVIII. cent. ; aimed at giving the Ger. nation a 
Christian epio, viz. Der Mesaiaa (20 cantos pub. in 
4 vols.) ; wrote numerous odes, lyrio poetry, and 
several dramas. 

KLOSTERNEUBURG (48® 18' N., 16® 18' E.), 
town, Austria ; site of institution of Augustine Canons. 
Pop. (1911) 14,786. 

KNARESBOROUGH (54® 1' N., 1® 28' W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England ; has ruined castle ; behind 
Dropping Well is Mother Shipton’s Cave ; St. Robert’s 
Cave was where Eugene Aram murdered Clarke. 
Pop. (1911)6316. 

KNEE, see Skeleton. 

KNELLER, sir GODFREY (1648-1723), portrait 
ainter; b. Lfibeck ; studied under Rembrandt, 
eoame Court painter to Charles II. of England, and 
died famous enough to have a monument in West- 
minster Abbey. 

KNICKERBOCKER, Dutch family settled in 
New York since end of XVII. cent. See also Ibyiko, 
WASHQiaTON. 
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KNIGHTHOOD. — Existing orders of k. in Great 
Britain are : (1) the most noblo Order of the Garter ^ 
instituted by Edward c. 1348 ; tradition oon- 
nootiug its origin with a Countess of Salisbury is 
now desoredited ; consists of Sovereign, Prince of 
Wales, twenty-five knight-companions; officers are 
the Prelate, Cnancellor, Registrar, King-of-Arms, and 
Usher of Black Rod ; ribbon. Garter bine. Insignia 
consists of Star, Collar, and George (figure of St. George 
slaying the dragon), and Garter, (2) The most 
ancient and most noblo Order of the Thistle, 
revived by James II., 1687, and after a period of 
desuetude re-established by Queen Anne, 1703 ; 
consists of Sovereign, princes of the blood, and sixteen 
knights, who are generallv peers ; officers are the 
Dean, Secretary, Lyon King-of-Arms, Gentleman 
Usher of Green Rod ; ribbon, green. The chapel 
of the Order, in St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, was 
opened by King George V. in 1911. (3) The most 

illustrious Order of St. Patrick, instituted by George III., 
1783; consists of Sovereign, Grand Master, and 
twenty-two knights ; officers are Chancellor, Secretary, 
Genealogist, Usher of Black Rod, Ulster King-of- 
Arms, and Athlone Pursuivant ; ribbon, sky-blue. 
(4) The most honourable Order of the Bath, founded 
in 1399, revived in 1725, enlarged in 1815, 1847, and 
on other occasions ; there are three classes, Knights 
Grand Cross (G.C.B.), Knights Commanders (K.C.B.), 
and Companions (C.B.) ; officials are Dean, King-of- 
Arms, Secretary, and Usher of Scarlet Rod ; ribbon, 
rod. (5) The most exalted Order of the Star of India, 
founded by Queen Victoria, 1861, and enlarged in 
1866 and 1876 ; there are three classes, and officers 
are Secretary and Registrar ; ribbon, sky-blue, with 
white stripe near both edges. (6) The most dis- 
tinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
founded in 1818; extended in 1868; there are three 
classes; officials are Prolate, Chancellor, Secretary, 
King-of-Arms, Registrar, and Gentleman Usher of 
Blue Rod ; ribbon, scarlet, between two stripes of 
Saxon blue. (7) The most eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire, founded in 1878 ; in three classes ; 
officers are Registrar and Secretary ; ribbon, purple. 
(8) The Boyal Victorian Order, founded 1896 ; in 
five classes ; officers are Lord Chamberlain and 
Keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Purse ; ribbon, dark 
blue, with narrow edge on either side of red, white 
and red stripes. 

Among European orders the most illustrious is the 
Toison a' Or or Golden Fleece of Spain and Austria, 
established in 1429 by Philip of Burgundy ; other 
important continental orders are ; the Order of 
Christ, a papal order established by pope, John XXII., 
and Denis I. of Portugal in early XIV. cent. ; the 
Legion of Honour, a Fr. order of Napoleon’s foundation 
in 1802 ; the Prussian Order of the Black Cross, estab- 
lished by Frederick I. in 1701 ; the Bavarian Order 
of St. Hubert, instituted in 1444 ; the Russ. Order 
of St. Andrew, of Peter the Great’s foundation in 
1698 ; and the Ital. Order of the Annunziata, which 
dates from 1362. There are many others, of more 
or less importance. Orders also exist in many eastern 
countries, such as Persia, Japan, Siam, and in some 
of the states of the western world. 

The origin of knighthood is veiled in obscurity ; 
the word knight is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
cniht, a youth or attendant, with which the Gor. 
Kneeht may bo compared ; it afterwards came to be 
the equivalent of the Ger. Bitter and the Fr. 
chevalier, so that the term knighthood is practically 
identical with the term chivalry, though in general 
the former is taken to denote the estate itself, and 
the latter, the principles and usages of the upper 
classes in modissval times. The institution of k. may 
perhaps be traced to the Gallic and Teutonic peoples 
who inhabited Western Europe from prehistoric 
times, and who established a distinction between 
the noble and gentle classes and the rest of the 
world. 


K. in England developed later than on the Continent, 
and on lines somewhat different from those pre- 
vaiUng elsewhere. Except that King Alfred is said 
to have knighted his grandson Athelstan, there is 
little or no evidence of the institution in this oountrv 
before the time of the Norman Conquest, althougn 
some writers are of opinion that it may have been 
among the Norman customs introduced by Edward 
the Confessor ; at all events its development as a 
feudal^ institution, a part (J military system, and a 
class in the social hierarchy, dates from Norman 
times. Under the system oi feudalism (g.v.) estab- 
lished by William the Conqueror the king or over- 
lord had power to compel every one who held a knight’s 
fee to become a knight and perform a certain meed 
amount of military service; these services were at a 
later date commuted for money payments, a custom 
which eventually developed into tne levying of a war 
tax called scutage. A later custom, whereby subjects 
were allowed to compound by money pa 3 rinents for 
refusing the honour of Knighthood, led to many abuses 
and ultimately resulted in the abolition of knight 
service after the Restoration of 1660. 

In conferring knighthood different ceremonies ob- 
tained at different times, bat there were two distinctive 
forms. The first of these was the simple dubbing of a 
knight, in which the entire ceremony consisted in the 
accolade or blow with tho sword. The second was a 
much more intricate ceremonial of a religious nature, 
and was preceded by prayer and fasting and other pre- 
parations ; the dabbing was performed by fastening 
tho spurs and girding tho sword on the candidate, 
whom tho person conferring the honour then struck 
on face or neck ; and in con elusion the knight swore 
to serve the Church and protect those in distress. 
The establishment of such militant religions orders 
as tho Hospitallers and Templars was probably largely 
responsible for the religious nature of the in- 
vestiture. 

Simple knighthood now exists only in England, 
where it is still conferred by the accolade, the re- 
cipients beiug known as knights bachelor. In former 
times the degree of knight banner^ might be con- 
ferred upon any ono who performed an act of valour 
during battlo ; but it is gonorally considered that 
this degree fell into disuse soon after the middle of 
the XVI. cent. 

F. W. Cornish, 1901); Froissart, GArantefw. 

Knight-Service. — System of land tenure in feudal 
times. Land was divided into knight’s fees, for each 
of which one armed knight had to be provided by 
holder of fee to serve forty days in the field when 
summoned. Holder of knight’s fee wae also subject 
to obligations of relief, wardship, marriage, and feudal 
aids. 

KNIGHTS OF LABOR, organisation founded, 
1869, in U.S.A. ; wider compass than trade unions ; 
included clerks, etc. ; membership was 700,000 in 
1886, but diminishes yearly. 

KNIGHTS OP MALTA, see HOSPITALLBBS. 

KNIGHTS OF RHODES, BOO HospiTALLBRS. 

KNIGHTS OF T£p GOLDEN CIRCLE, society 
formed in U.S.A. during Civil War to stop tho war ; 
membership about 250,000. 

KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, seo Tbmplaks. 

KNIPPERDOLLING, BERNT (1490-1636), Ger. 
religious leader ; a Munster merchant, became burgo- 
master, 1534, and then an Anabaptist loader; on 
crushing of Anabaptist movement K. was tortured 
and executed. 

KNOLLYS, FRANCIS, BarON (1837- ), 

private sec. to Edward VII. and George V. ; cr. baron, 
1902. One of his ancestors, Sir Francis K. (d. 1606), 
held various offices under Elizabeth ; and another, 
William K. (d. 1632), was or. earl of Banbury in 1616 ; 
the title afterwards lapsed. 

knot, in its simplest form is a knob on end of a 
rope or cord to prevent slipping. More elaborate k’s 
are used for fastening rope to rope, or rope to ring or 
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beam. Common k’s used by sailors are the Overhand 
(Fig. 1), Reef (Fig. 2), Bowline (Fig. 3), Half Hitch 



(Fig. 4), Clove Hitch (Fig. 6), Timber Hitch (Fig. G), 
Blackwall Hitch (Fig. 7). 

KNOWLES, SIR JAMES (1831-1908). Eng. 
architect and writer; with Tennyson founded the 
Metaphysical iSoc., 1809; became edit, of Con- 
temporary Review, 1870; founded the Nineteenth 
Century, 1877. 

KNOW-NOTHING PARTY, Amcr. political 
party, founded about middle of XIX. cent. ; bo called 
Decause members invariably answf'red * I don’t 
know ’ when asked questions concerning it. It aimed 
at depriving foreign- born inhabitants of political rights 
by strict naturalisation laws. It reached the height 
of its power between 1853 and 1856, and in latter year 
proposed Fillmore for Presidency. It ceased to exist 
c. 1860. 

KNOX, JOHN (1505 ? -72), Scot, reformer: 
b. Haddington, Scotland ; took orders as secular 
priest, and practised as a notary in Haddington c. 
1540. In 1546 he came under influence of Wishart. 
After Wishart’s arrest K. went to St. Andrews, where 
in 1647 he preached Protestantism in parish church. 
When St. Andrews was taken by the French in 1.547 
he was taken prisoner, and for nearly two years worked 
in Fr. galleys. On his release he returned and became 
minister at Berwick and afterwards at St. Andrews, 
being also appointed chaplain to Edward VI. During 
Mary’s reign he lived on the Continent. In 1659 he 
returned to Scotland, joined Lords of Congregation, 
and drew up Confession of Faith, 1560. With Mary, 
Queen of Scots, he had several heated debates concerning 
her religion. His sermons after th® marriage of Mary 
and Darnley resulted in his being forbidden to preach ; 
nevertheless, after Mary’s abdication he preached the 
coronation sermon of James VI. at Stirling. In 
1669 he retired to St. Andrews, but returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1672 and preached in St. Giles on the subject 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s eve. His History 
of the Reformation in Scotland is an important work. 
Other writings include the Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Regiment of Women. 

Life, by Hume Brown (1895), Cowan (1905), Andrew 
Long (1906). 

KNOXVILLE (36° .57' N., 83° 57' W.), town, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. ; contains State univ. ; fine public 
parks ; important centre of trade ; coal mines and 
marble quarries in neighbourhood ; manufactures 
iron gooas, flour, textiles, bricks; meat-packing 
carried on. Besieg^ by Federalists in Civil War. 
Pop. (1910) 36,346. j 

KNUCKLEBONES, ancient game played by 
Greeks ; still survives as children’s game, played with j 


joint-bones of sheep ; object to throw them up and 
catch them in various ways ; five generally used. 

KNUTSFORD (53° 18' N., 2° 22' W.), town, 
Cheshire, England; described in Mrs. Gaskell’s Craw- 
ford’ manufactures leather, cottons. Pop. (1911) 
5760. 

KOALA, see under Marsuptals. 

KOBDO (47° 57' N., 89° 68' E.), town, Mongolia; 
fortified ; sheep raised in district. Pop. r. 6000. 

KOCH, ROBERT (1843-1910), Gcr. bacteriologist; 
famous for his discoveries and isolation of the bacilli 
of anthrax, Asiatic cholera, and tuberculosis, and for 
his modes of preventative inoculation. 

KODAIKANAL, health-resort, Madras province, 
India. 

KODUNGALUR, Cranoanur (10° 13' N., 76° 12' 
E.), town, Madras, India. Traditionally connected 
with St. Thomas. Pop. 30,000. 

KOESFELD (51° 67' N., 7° 9' E.), town. West- 
phalia, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 9420. 

KOHAT.— (1) (33° 25' N., 71° 20' E.) district, 
Peshawar, India ; area, r. 2770 sq. miles ; salt mines. 
Pop. (1910) 217,865. (2) (33° 33' N., 71° 23' E.) 
town and capital of above. Pop. (1901) 30,762. 

KOHAT PASS (33° 35' N., 71° 27' E.), pass loading 
from Peshawar to Kohat, India. 

KOH-I-NUR, SCO Diamond. 

KOHISTAN (35° N., 73° 20' E.), mountainous 
region, N.W. India ; crossed by Indus. Pop. c. 15,000. 
K. (35° N., 70° E.), district, Afghanistan. 

KOKOMO (40° 31' N., 86° 5' W.), town, Indiana. 
Pop. (1910) 17,010. 

KOKO-NOR (36° 50' N., 100° E.), lake, Tibet. 

KOKSTAD (28° 30' 8., 29° 25' E.), town, Griqua- 
land East, S. Africa. Pop. 3000. 

KOLA (67° 30' N., 36° E.), peninsular district, 
Rus.sia, between White Sea and Arctic Ocean ; Ekator- 
ininsk superseded Kola as capital, 1899. 

KOLABA (18° 25' N., 73° 12' E.), mountainous 
district, Bombay, India ; rice. Pop. 607,000. 

KOLAPUR, Kolhapur (7.P.). 

KOLAR.— (1) (13° 5' N., 78° 6' E.) district, Mysore, 
India ; area, c. 3000 sq. miles ; gold mines. Pop. 
(1901) c. 700,000. (2) (13° 6' N., 78° 7' E.) town, 
Mysore. Pop. 12,500. 

KOLBERG (54° 10' N., 15° 32' E.), port, Pomer- 
ania, Prussia ; former fortress ; joined Hanseatic 
League. Pop. (1910) 24,909. 

KOLDING (55° 29' N., 9° 28' E.), town, Denmark. 
Pop. (1911) 14,219. 

KOLGUEV (69° N., 48° 45' E.), island, off N. coast, 
Russia, in Arctic Ocean. 

KOLHAPUR.— (1) (16° 30' N., 74° 10' E.) native 
.state, Bombay ; area, 3165 sq. miles ; rice, tobacco ; 
manufactures textiles. Pop. (1911) 833,441. (2) (16° 

43' N., 74° 13' E.) town, capital of above; ruined 
Buddhist shrines. Pop. (1911) 64,373. 

KOLIN, Nbu-Kolin (50° 4' N., 15° 14' E.), town, 
Bohemia. Hero Austrians defeated Prussians, 1767. 
Pop. (1911) 16,442. 

KOLLIKER, RUDOLPH ALBERT VON (1817- 

1905), Swiss physiologist, anatomist, and zoologist. 
His microscopical researches into the minute structures 
of the tissues of man and of the lower animals, his 
studies of the embryological development of verte- 
brates and invertebrates, and his general zoological 
inquiries gave an early stimulus to a refined type of 
microscopical analysis. 

KOLLONTAJ, HUGO (1750-1812), Polish re- 
former; left Poland because of reactionary govern- 
ment, 1791 ; imprisoned in Austria, 1795-1802. 

KOLN, see Cologne. 

KOLOMEA (48° 31' N., 26° 1' E.), town, GaHcia, 
Austria. Pop. (1910) 42,676. 

KOLOMNA (65° 7' N., 38° 46' E.), cathedral town, 
Moscow, Russia. Pop. 21,600. 

KOLOZSVAR, Klausenburo (46° 44' N., 23° 33' 
E.), town, Hunga^ ; has univ.. Gothic church, citadel ; 
Episcopal see of Unitarian and Reformed Churches ; 
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birthplaot of Matthia« Ciorvinua. Pop. (1010) 
60,808. 

KOXiPINO (69® 33' N., 30® 6' K), town, Russia; 
Crown ironworks. Pop. 8000. 

KOLYVASr (55® k/N., 82® 40' E.), town, Tomsk, 
Siberia. Pop. (1897) 12,000. 

KOMArom (47® 46' N., 18® T E.), town, Hungary ; 
strongly fortified. Pop. 17,000. 

KOMATX (26® 46' S., 32® 42' E.), river, S.E. Africa ; 
source in S.E. Transvaal ; enters Delagoa Bay. 

KOMOTAU (60® 27' N., 13® 26^ E.). town, Bo- 
hemia ; textiles, fruit, beer. Pop. (1911) 19,546. 

KOMURA, JUTARO, COUNT (1856^ ), Jap. 

politician and diplomat. 

KONG (8® 3® 23' W.), town, Fr. Ivory Coast, 

W. Africa. Pop. c. 14,000. K. district has pop. 
c. 400,000. K. hills reach height of over 4500 ft. 

KONGSBERG (69® 30' N., 9® 43' E.), town, Nor- 
way ; silver mines. Pop. 6000. 

KONIA (c. 37® 63' N., 32® 19' E.), vfiayet, Asiatic 
Turkey; area, 39,410 sq. miles. Pop. c, 1,009,000. K., 
capital, was for several cent’s Seljuk seat of govern- 
ment ; manufactures carpets, woollens. Pop. c. 
45,000. See Iconium. 

KONIEGPOLSKI, STANISLAUS (1091-1640), 
Polish general : defeated 8wodes at Homerstein, 1027 ; 
Trzeiand, 1029 ; also defeated Tatars, Turks, and 
Cossacks. 

K6NIG, KARL RUDOLPH (1832-1901), Ger. 
physicist and manufacturer of tuning-lurka ; made 
important investigations in acoustics. 

KONIGGRAtz (50® 13' N., 16® 49' E.), town, 
Bohemia; XIV. -cent, cathedral Pop. (1911) 11,064. 

KONIGINHOF (60® 27' N., 16® 40' E.), town, 
Bohemia, founded by Wenceslaus II., XIII. cent. Pop. 
(1911) 15,002. 

KONIGSBERG (54* 43' N., 20® 29' K), town, 
Prussia, Germany; commercial and industrial centre 
of £. Germany, and a groat tea centre of Europe ; 
important military and naval fortress ; has royal 
palace, univ., XI V. -cent, cathedral; various educational 
and charitable institutions ; birthplace of Kant. 
Machinery, sugar, tobacco, beer manufactured. Ex- 
ports cereals, timber, etc. Pop. (1910) 245,853. 

KONIGSBORN (51® 33' N.. 7® 41' E.), watering- 
place, Westphalia, Prua<9ia ; saline springs. 

KONIGSHUTTE (60® 19' N., 18® 50' E.), town, 
Silesia, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 72,042. 

KONIGSLUTTER (02® 15' N,, 10® 60' E.), town, 
Brunswick, Germany. Pop. 3300. 

KONIGSSEE (47® 34' N., 13® E.), lake, Bavaria, 
Germany. 

KONIGSTEIN (60® 63' N., 14® 3' E.). to\^, Saxony. 
Germany; formerly impoHant fortress; citadel used 
as State prison. Pop. (1910) 3924. 

KONIGSWINTER (60® 40' N., 7® 12' E.), town, 
Rhenish Prussia, Germany. Pop. 4000. 

KONITZ (63* 43' N., 17® 34' E.), town, W. Prussia, 
Germany. Pop. (1910) 12,010. 

KONKAN (17® to 19® N., 73® E.), coast district, 
W. India ; produces rice, salt. 

KONRAD, CONBAD (q.v.). 

KONTAGORA, province, Brit. N. Nigeria, Africa ; 
under Brit, control since 1901. 

KOORINGA (33® 42' S., 138® 69' E.), town, S. 
Australia. Pop. 2600. 

KOpenICK (62® 36' N.. 13® 32' E.), town, Branden- 
burg, Prussia ; manufactures oarpots, sealing-wax. 
Pop. (1910) 30.882. 1 .* 

KOPHtrLt), Kupbuj (41* 43' N., 21® 66' E.), town, 
Turkey-in- Europe. Pop. c. 20,000. 

KORA (13® 26' N., 77® 0' E.), old town. United 
Provinces, India. Pop. 3000. 

KORAN, Al Koban, QuR*ib7, Al Qur’an, the 
' Bible * of Muhammadans, and the work of Mu- 
hammad himself. A divine inspiration is claimed 
for it by believers more rigid and absolute than 
the Christian Church has ever claimed for the Bible. 
The K. for Muhammadans is uncreated, having 


existed eternally in the mind of God until it was re- 
vealed to Muhammad ; the K., therefore, exists in 
heaven, and that on earth is only a ‘copy.* It is 
composed of chapters, called Suras, though the exact 
meaning of the word is uncertain. It covers a great 
variety of subjects, and confusion is produced by the 
suras having sometimes got out of their original order ; 
but even when this is preserved, change is often abrupt. 
Muhammad, too, was a mystic rather than a systematic 
thinker, so the ‘ chaotic * character (as it has been 
called) of the book is not surprising. The K. is 
fiercely raonothoistio, and the worship of Christ as Son 
of God is therefore denounced. 

The subjeot-mattor is largely taken from the Old 
Testament, and there are several references to Jesus 
and to the Virgin Mary, who is confused with Miriam, 
the sister of Moses. 13ut it betrays little intimate 
knowledge of Judaism and non© of Christianity. Its 
outlook is confine<l to Arabia. The K. is not only 
the first real literary production in Arabic prose, but 
is regarded by devout Muslims as faultless in form 
and phrase. This opinion is not shared by some 
competent Muslim scholars, and is rejected by aU 
Europeans. It is rhetorical rather than poetical — is 
sometimes described as * rhymed prose.’ Though 
this style is suitable for parts of it, competent Arabic 
Boholars declare it is monotonous in others. It was 
not written all at one time, but belongs partly to tho 
Meccah and partly to the Medina period of the prophet’s 
life. The Litter part is easier to grasp in its hist, 
bearings, as more is known of this than tho earlier time. 

The K. attacks Jews more than Christians, with 
whom Muhammad seems to have come but little into 
contact. At the beginning of 29 of the suras 
certain letters stand, the meaning of which both 
native and European scholars have endeavoured to 
discover, but without success. The first sura has 
been called the ‘ l/)rd’s Prayer ’ of Muslims. That 
portion of the K. which is concerned with women is 
the least edifying of the whole. It has been disputed 
whether Muhammad himself could write — prooably 
he could a little ; but his thoughts and revelations 
were certainly written during his lifetime, whether by 
his own hand or another. At his death the K. was 
both scattered and fragmentary. Tliese were col- 
lected, and there was much dispute over the correct 
version. Finally, all copies except one were ordered 
by tho Caliph 0th man to be burnt, and the one was 
copied by ^id. From this all existing MSS. (some 
of which go baok to the I. cent, after the Flight) are 
derived, though sometimes other readings are found. 
But it is fairly certain our K. contains no interpola- 
tions. Several mediaeval and modern oommeutaries 
exist. 

Eng. trans. by Sale, Rod well, and Palmer ; various 
lives of Muhammad ; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (Bury’s 
edition); Margoliouth, Mohammedanism, 

KORAT (15® 23' N., 102® 20' E.), town, Siam. 
Fop. c. 6600. 

KORDOFAN (12® 30' N.. 31® 30' E.), province, 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, W. of White Nila ; area 
variously estimated at from 41,000 to 130,000 sq. 
miles; rolling plains, 1300 to isk)0 ft., with isolated 
peaks rising to 2600 ; no rivors ; miUet, gi^s ; cattle 
and oamels reared ; exports gum, hides, ivory, gold. 
K. belonged in turn to rulers of Senaar, Darfor, 
Egypt; passed under control of reorganised Sudan 
Government, 1899. Pop. over 5 millions, including 
persons of Arab, Turkish, Egyptian, and negro descent. 

KOREA (34® to 43® N., 124® 30' to 130® 30' E.), 
peninsular countiy, E. ooast of Asia. In early times K. 
included three independent kihgdoms which, owing 
to Gliinese influence, attained considerable degree 
of civilisation. After various vicissitudes, K. became 
an independent kingdom in X. cent. ; overrun by 
Mongols under Jenghiz and Kublai Khan in XIII. 
cent. ; came under suzerainty of Ming emperors ot 
diina in XIV. cent. ; invaded and ravaged by Japanese 
in 1602-98, slaoe when it lias been subject of continual 
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dispute between Cbina and Japan. In 1894 Chino- 
Japanese War broke out, wliich resulted in defeat of 
Chinese and proclamation of Korean independence. 
In 1904 occurred Russo- Japaneso War, at end of 
which Japan obtained format recognition of her right 
to control Korean affairs. In 1907 Emperor of K. 
abdicated, and in 1910 the coimtry was annexed to 
Japanese empire. Administered by governor-general, 
who represents Japan. 

K. hos between Yellow Soa and Sea of Japan ; 
area, e. 82,000 sq. miles. Surface i^i mountainotis, 
traversed from N. to S. by rnngo which rises to height 
of over 8000 ft. ; drained by Han, Tai-dong in W., 
Yalu, Tumen in N., and other streams. Chief towns, 
Seoul (capital), Ping- Yang, Songdo. Climate generally 
cool and oraoing. 

Principal industry is agriculture; about 5,600,000 
acres are under cultivation, but agricultural methods 
are extremely primitive. K. produces rice, wheat, and 
other grains, tobacco, cotton, cattle, 'fliere is some 
whale- nshing. Minerals include gold, which is exten- 
sively worked, coal, copper, iron. Exports cereals, 
gold, ginseng, hides, cattle. Railway mileage, c. 700. 

Religions are ancestor worsliip and Confucianism ; 
Buddhism is not now important, and there are many 
converts to Christianity. Inhabitants, besides Koreans 
themselves, include Chinese, Japanese, Americans, 
English, French, Germans. Pop. (1911) 13,125,027. 

Griffis, Korea (1906); Hulbert, The l^a»sing of Korea 
(1906). 

KOREA (23* .30' N., 82® 30' E.), feudatory state, 
India. Pop. 37,000. 

KORIN, OGATA (c. 16.55-1716), Jap. artist; 
painter of very individual gifts ; examples much 
sought after by collectors ; gave his name to the 
Korin school. Morrison, The Painters of Japan. 

KORMOGZBANYA, KEEMmTz(48* 42' N., 18® 46' 
B.), town, Hungary. Pop. 4500. 

KORNER, KARL THEODOR (1791-1813), Ger. 
poet ; b. Dresden ; wrote patriotic poetry {Leyer und 
Sehmrt) and plays, 

KORNEUBURG (48® 26' N., 16® 21' E.), town, 
Austria. Pop. (1911) 9058. 

KOROCHA (60® 49' N., 37® 14' E.), town, Russia. 
Pop. 16.000. 

KORSOR (65® 10' N., IT 8' E.), port, Denmark. 
Pop. (1911) 8065. 

KORTCHA (40® 43' N., 20® 61' E.), cathedral town, 
Albania. Pop. c. 10,000. 

KORYAKS, tribe in extreme N.E, Asia ; have 
offered desperate hostility to Russ, power. 

KOSCIUSCO (36® 2i' S.. 148® 20' E.), mountain 
peak, Australia {c. 7325 ft.). 

KOSCIUSZKO, TADEUSZ ANDRZEJ BONA- 
WENTURA (1746-1817), Polish statesman and 
neral ; b. at Meroezowszcyzna, Lithuania ; served 
Amer. army, 1776-86, becoming adjutant to 
Washington in 1777; returning to Poland, he became 
a^ leader in the reform of 1790, and serv^ with dis- 
tinction against Russia in 1792. He afterwards with- 
drew to Leipzig, whence he returned in 1794 to take 
command in the Polish rising of that year ; gained 
some slight successes at ffrst, and defeated Russians 
at Baolawioe; but he was subsequently routed at 
Rawka, and after other reverses was finally defeated 
and captured at Maoiejowice, Got. 4, 1794. He was 
released from prison by Paul I. in 1796, and after 
twmty-one voars spent in America, bVanoe, and 
Switzerland, he died at Salothurn, 1817. 

Falkenstein, Thadddus Kosciuszko. 

K08EL, see Cosel. 

KOSEN (61® 9' N., 11® 44' E.), smaU town, Germany. 
Pop. (1910) 3006. 

KOSLIN (54® 13' N., 16® 10' E.), town, Pomerania, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 23,247. 

K0S80V0 (42® N., 22® E.), vilayet, Turkey-in- 
Burope; area, 12,700 sq. miles. Fruits, tobacco, 
cereals. Pop. e. 1,038,100. 

S0881X1% XJkJOS (1802-04)» a noted Hnngariaa 


patriot ; b. at Monok, Hungary ; imprisoned in 1838 
tor circulating reports of debates in National Diet ; 
after his release ho edited the Ptsti Hirlap, a party 

g iriodical, for several years, and in 1847 he entered 
iet and became leader of National League, which 
aimed at Hungarian indei)endenoe. In 1848 the 
Diet declared independence of Hungary, and app. 
K. governor; after suppression of the revolt by 
Emperor of Austria, he had to take refuge in Turkey^ ; 
he subsequently lived in England and Italy, his 
hostility to Austria preventing him from taking 
advantage of general amnesty. Author of Memories 
of My Exile. 

Stiles, Austria in 1848-49. 

KOSTENDIL, see KiUSTENDlL. 

KOSTROMA (67® 10' N., 42® E.), government, 
Central Russia; area, 32,432 sq. miles; surface, 
undulating plateau; timber. Pop. (1910) 1,700,900. 
Kostroma, capital, an old cathedral town, manu- 
factures linen. Pop. (1910) 46,700. 

KOSZEG, Guns (47® 23' N., 10® 31' E.), town, 
Hungary. Pop. 7500. 

KOTAH.— (1) (25® N., 76® E.) native state, Raj- 
putana, India; area, 6684 sq. miles; cereals, tobacco. 
Pop. (1911) 639,089. (2) (25® 8' N., 76® 47' E.) town. 
Pop. 35,000. 

KOtheN, C6TnEN {q.v.). 

KOTKA, port, Viborg, Finland. Pop. (1904) 7628. 
KOTRI (26® 8' N., 71® 6' E.), town, Sind, India. 
Pop. 7700. 

KOTZEBUE, AUGUST FRIEDRICH FERDI- 
NAND VON (1761-1819). Ger. dramatist ; b. Weimar ; 
held high official post in St. Petersburg, 1871 ; app. 
director of Viennese Burgthoator, 1797 ; assassinated, 
1819 ; wrote numerous plays ; Menschenhass und Rent 
(drama) for long the most popular play in Germany 
and England. 

KOTZEBUE, OTTO VON (1787-1846), Russ. 
Arctic explorer and traveller in Pacific. 

KOUMISS, beverage prepared by the Tartars 
since ancient times by fermenting mare’s milk ; but 
may be made by dissolving ^ oz. of grape sugar in 
4 fl. oz. of water and 20 gr, of yeast in 4 fl. oz. of cow’s 
milk, pouring both into a quart bottle, which is then 
filled up with milk, corked, kept cool, and shaken 
frequently for four days ; it is a valuable stimulant 
food in conditions of exhaustion and in convalescence 
after severe illness, being easily digested and con- 
taining a little alcohol. 

KOUMOUNDOUROS, ALEKANDROS (1814- 
83), Gk. politician ; Prime Minister, 1865. 

KOUSSO, Cusso, drug consisting of the dried 
panicles of pistillate flowers of a tree, Brayera anthel- 
miniicaf of natural order Rosacece, growing in 
Abyssinia ; obtained commercially in form of rolls, 
1 ft. to 2 ft. long ; has a bitter taste and tea-like 
odour, its active principle being the neutral Kouasin 
(CjjHkOio) ; employed medicinally as anthelmintic for 
all kinds of tapeworms, but is rarely given in Britain. 

KOVALEVSKY, SOPHIE, SOKJA (1850-91), Russ, 
mathematician; did brilliant work on partial differ- 
ential equations. 

KOVNO.— (1) (55® 50' N.. 23® 30' E.) government, 
Russia; area, 15,518 sq. miles; surface fiat; watered 
by Niemen, Dvina ; cereals, live stock, dairy produce. 
Pop. (1910) 1,775,900. (2) (54® 66' N., 23® 63' E.) 
fortified town, capital of above; trading centre. 
Pop. (1910) 79,000. 

KOVROV (56® 21' N., 41® 21' E.), town, Central 
Russia. Pop. 17,000. 

KOYETSU, HONNAMI (d. 1637), Jap. artist and 
artificer ; brilliant exponent of the Korin school, whose 
pictures chiefly wore illustrations of his own poems. 

KOZLOV (63® 62' N., 29® 18' E.), town, Tambov, 
Russia. Pop. (1910) 46,030. 

KRAFFT, ADAM (1466-1607), Ger. eocleaiastical 
sculptor ; some of his works survive. 

KRAGUTEVAT8 (44® 1' N., 20* 63' E.)* town, 
SerrlA Pop. (1911) 18,462. 
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KRAJOVA, CSAIOVA 

KRAKATOA (6® 9' S., 106* 26' E.), volcanic 
island, Strait of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, 
where one of most terrible volcanic eruptions ever 
known occurred in 1883, Disturbances continued 
from Mav to Sep., culminating in explosions of Aug. 
26-28, when greater part of island was blown up ; 
followed by enormous ocean waves which destroyed 
several hundred villages and caused CTcat loss of bfe. 
See 2' he Eruption of Krahatoat by G. «J. Symons. 

KRALYEVO (23* 40' N., 20* 43' E.), town. Sorvia. 
In vicinity is celebrated monastery of Studenitsa. 
Pop. 4000. 

KRANTZ, ALBERT (1450-1617), scholar and 
divine ; dean of Hamburg, 1608. 

KRASNOVODSK (40® 7' N., 63* E.), fortiBed port, 
Caspian Sea, Russia. Pop. 6600. 

KRASNOYARSK (66* 6' N.. 93* E.), town. E. 
Siberia. Pop. (1910) 62,430. 

KRASZEWSKI, JOZEF IGNACY (181^87), 
Polish novelist. 

KRAUSE, KARL CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH 

(1781-1832). Ger. nhilosopher; pupil of Hegel. His 
system combined Theism witli Pantheism ; God is not 
personal, the Universe is organic and divine. 

KRAWANG (6* 26' S., 107* 30' E.), residency, 
Java ,* thermal mineral springs ; rice, coflee ; linen 
manufactured. 

KRAY VON KRAJOVA, PAUL (1735-1804), 
Austrian general ; fought in Napoleonic wars. 

KREMENCHUG (49* 4' N., 33* 37' E.), cathedral 
town, Poltava, Russia; manufactures tobacco, leather. 
Pop. (1910) 72,730. 

KREMENETS (60* 7'N..25* 36' E.), town, Russia. 
Pop. 18,000. 

KREMNITZ, Koemoczbanya {q.v.), 

KREMS (48* 25' N., 16* 36' E.), town, Austria. 
Pop. (1911) 14,385. 

KREMSIER (49* 18' N., 17* 23' E.), town, Austria. 
Pop. (1911) 16,623. 

KREUTZER, RUDOLPH (1760-1831), Fr. violinist 
and composer; Beethoven composed for him famous 
K. Sonata. 

KREUZBURG (60* 68' N., 18* 13' E.), town, 
Prussian Silesia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 11,690. 

KREUZNACH (49* 60' N,, 7® 60' E.), town, 
Rhenish Prussia ; mineral springs ; Roman remains. 
Pop. (1910) 23,193. 

KRIEG-SPIEL, see War-Gamb. 

KRIEMHILD, heroine of the Nibelungenlied and 
wife of Siegfried, who married Attila on the murder 
of Siegfried in order to prosecute her scheme of 
revenge. 

KRILOFF, IVAN ANDREJEWITCH, Krvlow 
(176S-1844), Russ, fabulist; b. Moscow; wrote 
Ehilomela and Cleopatra and excellent fables. 

KRIMMITSCHAU, CriMMITZSCHAU {q,V,), 

KRISHNA, see Kistna. 

KRISHNAGAR (23* 22' N., 88* 34' E.), town, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 26,000. 

KRISTIANSTAD, Christianstad (56* 1' N., 14® 
9' E.), port, Sweden; industrial centre. Pop. (1910) 
11,669. 

KRIVOT ROG (47* 62' N.. 33* 27' E.), town, 
Kherson, Russia. Pop. 11,000. 

KRONENBERQ (61* 12' N., 7* 21' E.), town, 
Rhenish Prussia. Pop. (1910) 12,942. 

KRONSTADT, Bbasso (46® 37' N., 26* 30' E.), 
town, leading commercial and industrial centre, Tran- 
sylvania; principal building, XlV.-cent. Prot. church; 
ironworks, leather goods. Pop. (1910) 41,056. 

KRONSTADT (60* N., 29* 46' E.), town, Russia ; 
founded by Peter I. : important fortress, naval arsenal, 
principal base of Baltic fleet ; has three harbours ; 
cathedral Pop. (1910) 66,624. 

KROONSTAD (27* 38' S., 27* 16' E.), town. 
Orange Free State, S. Africa. Pop. (1911) 5690. 

KROPOTKIN, PETER ALEXEIVIGH, PRINCE 
( 1842 - ), Rum. author and Nihilist ( Moeoow. 


In 1864 he undertook a geographical survey expedition 
through Manchuria ; visited Switzerlano, 1872, and 
joined the International Working Men’s Association, 
but subsequently became an anarchist and devoted 
bis time to spreading Nihilist propaganda ; has been 
frequently arrested. 

KROTOSGHIN (61* 43' N., 17* 27' E.), town, 
Posen, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 13,061. 

KHUDENER, BARBARA JULIANA, BARON- 
ESS VON (1764-1824), Russ, religious mystic; b. 
Riga (Livonia) ; married Baron K., 16 years her 
senior ; visited France and published Valerie (novel), 
1803 ; then Switzerland and Germany, and came in 
contact with Adam MiilJor, a peasant prophet, Jung- 
Stilling, Jean Fr^ddrio Fontaines, and other religious 
fanatics ; gave herself up to preaching and pro- 
phesying ; settled at Schliichton (Baden), 1816 ; had 
interviews with Alexander of Russia, greatly influenced 
him, and was the supposed author of the Holy Alliance ; 
d. Korasu Bazar (Crimea). 

Ford, Life and Letters of Madame de K. (1893) ; 
Muhlenbeck, Etude sur lea originta de la Sainte-Alli- 
ance (1909). 

KRUGER, STEPHANU8 JOHANNES PAULU8 
(1826-1904), Pres, of Transvaal ; b. in Cape Colony ; 
took part in Great Trek, 1836 ; rapidly rose to power 
in Transvaal; led Boers in 1881, when they asserted 
their independence, and became pres, in 1883 ; re- 
elected, 1888, 1893, 1898; his rooted hostility to the 
British and Uitlanders generally precipitatea the S. 
African War of 1899-1902 ; fled to Europe, 1900, 
first settling in Holland, and lastly at Mentone. 
Imbued with strong puritanical spirit, he was an ardent 
Dutch- Afrikander patriot, and a ‘ slim * diplomatist ; 
pub. Memories ( 1002). See Soui’H Africa, Transvaal. 

KRUGERSDORP (26* 9' S., 27* 46' E.), town, 
Transvaal, S. Africa. White pop. (1911) 13,187. 

KRUMAU (48* 48' N., 14* 20' E.), town, Bohemia ; 
has famous old castle, associated with Rosenberg 
family. Pop. (1911) 8716. 

KHUMBACHER, CARL (1866-1909), Ger. scholar ; 
studied mediaeval and modern Gk. subjects ; prof, at 
Munich ; wrote history of Byzantine lit. 

KRUMEN, tribe of negroes much employed by 
British of Guinea ; speech related to Mandingo ; 
useful as boatmen along the Popper Coast. 

KRUPP, Ger. firm of steel manufacturers ; from 
small beginnings rose to be largest in world ; founded 
(1810) in Essen by Friedrich Keupp (1787-1826), 
who was Buco. by his s. Alfred (1812-87), under 
whom the foundry developed amazingly ; Bes-somer 
process and steam-hammer adopted ; steel guns 
manufactured. Alfred’s s., Friedrich Alfred (1864- 
1902), oarriod on the work, and his dau., Frau Kruyp 
VON Bohlen-Halbach, turned the business into « 
company (1903). At centenary celebrations (1912) 
Krupps owned some 600 mines, quarries, sand-pits, 
and clay- pits ; had factories at Essen, Annen, Rhein- 
hausen, Buckau ; possessed Germania shipbuilding 
yard at Kiol-Tagcl (Imperial Government advancing 
£2,600,000) ; supplied guns, armour-plate, etc., to 
every part of world ; and employed staff of 70,000. 

KRUSENSTERN, ADAM IVAN (1770-1846), 
Russ, sailor and explorer. 

KRUSHEVATS (43* 34' N., 21* 20' E.), town, 
Servia. Pop. 10,600. 

KSHATRIYAS, see under Castb. 

KU KLUX KLAN, secret society founded in 
Southern States of N. America in 1865 ; aimed at 
depriving negroes of political power, to which end 
various outrages were committed, a number of negroes 
being maltreated and even killed. In 1871 Congress 
took stops to put it down by passing the Enforcement 
Act, and it soon afterwards disap poarod. 

KUBAN. — (1) (c. 46* N., 40* E.) province, Caucasia, 
Russia; area, 36,646 sq. miles; i:3.W. occupied by W. 
Caucasus ranee; drained by Kuban R. and other 
streams ; produces cereals, honey ; shoop and horses 
raised ; ironi coal, petroleum, mineral springs. Chief 
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towns are Ekaterinodar, Yeisk, Maikop. Pop. (1910) 
2,625,800. (2) (45® 15' N., 38® 6' E.) river, Russia; 
Bonroe in Caucasus ; enters Black 8ca. 

XUBLAI KHAN (1216-94), grandson of Jenffhiz 
Khan, and emperor of the Mongols ; euoc. his bro. 
Mangu as khan, 1250 ; invaded China in 1267, and 
established there the Mongol dynasty ; extended his 
conquests over Cochin China, Tibet, and beyond the 
Ural Mt’s westward, thus creating one of largest 
empires ever known ; his Jap. expeditions were, 
however, unsuccessful Marco Polo (j.v.) describes the 
splendour of his court and wisdom of hia rule. Ho 
established Buddhism in his dominions. 

KUCH BEHAR, Coocn Bkhar.— ( 1) (26® 18' N., 89® 
25' E. ) native state, Bengal, India ; area, 1.307 sq. miles : 
producesrice, tobacco, jute; many rivers. Pop. (1911) 
692,952. (2) (26® 18' N., 89® 20' E.) town. Pop. 
10,700. 

KUCHAN (37® 8' N., 68® 20' E.), town, Persia; de- 
stroyed by earthquake, 1895. Pop. c. 11,000. K. 
district, pop. c. 100,000. 

KUEI-HUA-CHENG, see Kuku Kdoto. 

KUEN-LUN (c. 30® N., 70® 15' to 112® 30' E.), great 
mountain ranges of Central Asia, extending from the 
Pamir by N. of Kashmir, and in a curve round N. of 
Tibet into China proper; length, c. 2400 miles; breadth, 
100 to 150 miles, or, if the eostorn parallel ranges in 
Tibet and China be included, about 620 miles ; reaches 
extreme height of c. 24,000 ft., and is crossed W 
passes from 15,000 to 19,500 ft. above sea-level. K. 
18 one of oldest mountain systems of world, consisting 
of archaic rocks ; may be divided into Western, Central, 
and Eastern K. Western K. consists of many parallel 
ranges, including Muz-Tagh and llaskem ; it extends 
eastward by UUugh-Tagh chain, which unites with 
Arka-Togh and Altyn-Tagh, the highest parts of 
Central K. In these regions are many lakes and high 
plateaux. Central K. includes also Nan-shan range to 
N.E., and a number of parallel chains lying farther 
S. ; here the Hwang-ho, xang-tse-Kiang, Mekong, and 
other rivers of S.E. Asia have their source. Eastern 
K. narrows to the single chain of the Tsing-ling-shan 
in China. Great part of region is covered with snow, 
and storms of snow and sand frequently ooour ; in 
eastern districts coniferous trees abound. 

KUFA (32® 3' N., 44® 37' E.), ruined Muhammadan 
town, Asiatic Turkey. 

KUKA (12® 68' N., 13® 23' E.), town, Bomu, Nigeria ; 
formerly great trading centre ; ruined by Ilabeh, 
1898 ; has revived since 1902. 

KUKU KHOTO, KuKi-HuA-CflEKa (40® 62' N., 
Ill® 40' E.), walled town, China ; trading centre. 

KULJA, lu (43® 38' N., 81® 38' E,), walled town 
(and district), N.W. China ; has citadel, mosques. 
Pop. e. 12,000. Now K., to W., was ruined in 1868. 
K. district has area, c. 21,000 sq. miles; fertile, pro- 
duces rice, fruits, cotton, tobacco, while horses, sheep, 
and cattle are bred ; held by Russia, 1871-81. Pop. c. 
136,000. 

KULM (63® 21' N., 18® 26' E.), town, W. Prussia, 
Germany ; Episcopal see. Pop. (1910) 11,720. 

KULMBACH (60® 6' N., 11® 28' E.), town, Bavaria, 
Germany; large breweries. Pop. (1010) 10,713. 

KULMBEE (63® 11' N., 18® 37' E.), cathedral town, 
W. Prussia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 10,612. 

KULP (40® 2' N., 43® 40' B.), town, Transcaucasia, 
Russia. Pop. 3500. 

KULU (32® 4' N., 77® E.), region, Punjab, India ; 
fruits ; thermal springs. Pop. 70,000. 

KUM (34® 37' N., 60® 66'^E.), aacred city, Persia; 
tomb of Fatima, sister of Imam Reza, annually visited 
by pilgrims. Pop. c. 28,000. K. province has pop. 
c. 48,000. 

KUMAON, Kumaun (30® N., 79® 20' E.), division, 
United Provinces, India; great part occupied by 
Boathem Himalayas ; forcBts yield valuable timber. 
Pop. 1,210.000. 

KUMASI, OooMAfiSiB (6* 40' N., 2® 16' W.), capital, 
Adianti, Brit. W. Africa ; destroyed by Brit, force under 


Sir Garnet Wolsoley, 1874; again occupied, 1896; 
Gov. and Brit, force besieged, but relieved, 1900; has 
fort; trading centre. Pop. (1911) 8853. 8ee 
Asiunti. 

KUMBHAKONAM, CONBACONTTM (10® 68' N., 
79® 26' E.), sacred city, Tanjore district, India, in 
Cauvery delta ; formerly capital of Chola kingdom ; 
brass and metal ware. Pop. (1911) 69,673. 

KUMISHAH (32® N., 52® 1' E.), town (and district), 
Persia. Pop. c. 14,000. 

KUMTA (17® 43' N., 74® 11' E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 11,000. 

KUMYKS, a Caucasian people subdued by Russia 
in XVI. cent. 

KUNAR (34® 25' N., 70® 30' E.), river, Afghanistan ; 
has its source in S. slopes of Hindu-Kush Mountains, 
and joins Kabul R. near Jelalabad. 

KUNDUZ (30® 20' N., 70® 30' E. ), town and khanate, 
Afghanistan. 

KUNENE (c. 17® 20' S., 11® 40' E.), river, Angola, 
S.W. Africa ; flows to Atlantic. 

KUNERSDORP (52® 22' N., 14® 37' B.), village, 
Brandenburg, Prussia ; Prussians defeated by 
Austrians and Russians, 1759. Pop. 6000. 

KUNGRAD (43® 12' N., 69° 10' E.), town, Turkestan. 

KUNGUR (67® 21' N., 57° 13' E.), town, E. Russia. 
Pop. 15,000. 

KUNLONG (23® 23' N., 97® 50' E.), ferry and small 
district, Burma ; railway being constructed. 

KUOPIO.— <1) (63® ‘lO' N., 28® 30' E.) province, 
Finland ; area, 16,500 sq. miles ; cereals, cattle, iron. 
Pop. 314,000. (2) cathedral town ; capital of 

above. Pop. 14,500. 

KUPRILI, see KopRiiLt). 

KUPRILI, MUHAMMAD (c. 1585-1661), Turk, 
statesman ; app. grand vizier, 1056 ; put dovm Spahi 
revolt ; defeated Venetians and took Tenedos, 1667 ; 
subdued Transylvania ; organised finances. His s. 
Ahmbd (c. 1632-76) was also grand vizier; warred 
against Pf)le8. Another s., Mustafa (d. 1691), w'as 
grand vizier in 1689 ; slain at SaUinkamen. Hussein 
(d. 1702) was grand vizier under Mustafa II. ; nego- 
tiated 3Yoaty of Carlowitz, 1699. 

KURAKIN, BORIS IVANOVICH, PRINCE 
(1676-1727), Russ, ambassador at various courts. 

KURDISTAN (c. 38® N., 43® E.), an extensive 
mountainous district of W. Asia, S. of Armenia, chiefly 
round upper roaches of 3’igria, belonging partly to 
Turkey and partly to Persia; area, c. 52,000 sq. 
miles. Great part of surface consists of giass-coverod 
tablelands, where sheep are raised in large numbers; 
district w'atored by affluents of Euphrates and Tigris. 
Tlio inhabitants are the turbulent and almost un- 
civilised Kurds ; they wore conquered in turn by 
Persians, Macedonians, Parthians, Sassanians, Romans, 
Turks, and are now practically governed by their 
own tribal chiefs, although owing nominal allegianoe 
to Persia and Turkey. Generally brown in colour 
and of medium height, they speak a dialect of Persian 
derivation, and practise a form of Muhammadan 
religion. The Christians of Armenia have frequently 
suffered terrible outrages at tlieir hands. The popu- 
lation is between 2 and 2h millions. 

KURDISTAN (36° 40'N., 45® 40' E.). mountainous 
province, Persia. 

KURGAN (56® 32' N., 65® 30' E.), town, W. Siberia. 
Pop. 11,000. 

KURIA MURIA ISLANDS (17® 30' N., 66® E.), 
high rocky islets (British), off Arabian coast. 

KURILES (c. 47® N., 154' £.), series of 32 small 
volcanio islands between Kamchatka and Japan, 
belonging to latter, to whom they were ceded by 
Russia, 1875; area, c. 6156 sq. miles; largest are 
Kunashiri, Iturup ; generaUy infested by fog ; numerous 
hot springs ; seal-hunting carried on. Pop. c. 4500. 

KURISCHE8 HAFF (55® 12' N., 21® E.), lagoon 
of Baltic, between Memel and KonigsWg. 

KURLAND, COUELAND (g.V.). 

KURNOOL.— (1) (16® 83' N., 78® 6' B.) district, 
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Madras, India ; area, t. 7650 sq. miles. Pop. 876,000. 
(2) (16* 47' N., 78* 6' E.) town. Pop. 20,000. 

KUBO 8XWO, watm stream in Paoifio Ocean, ofif 
Jap. coast. 

KUROKI, General Coxtnt (1844- ), Jap. 

soldier; general in Chino- Jap. War, 1894, and in 
Russo -Jap. War. 

KUROPATKIN, ALEXEI NIKOLAIEVITCH 
(1848- ), Russ, soldier ; Minister of War, 1898 ; com- 

mander-in-chief during Russo-Jap. War ; resigned, 
1006, owing to continued failure. 

XURRACHEE, see Karachi. 

KURRAM (33* 30' N., 70® 30' E.), river, N.W. 
Frontier Province, India ; tributary of Indus ; gives 
name to district, with area, 1280 sq. miles. Pop. 66,000. 

KURSEONG (26* 66' N., 88* 18' E.), sanatorium, 
Darjeeling, Bengal, India. Pop. 4500. 

KURSK.-^l) (61* 20' N., 36* E.) government, 
Central Russia ; area, 17,937 sq. miles; surface generally 
level, hills in E. ; produces cereals, tobacco, wool, 
leather. Pop. (1910) 3,016,700. (2) (51* 44' N., 30* 
13' E.) town; capital of above; Gk. Episcopal see; 
cathedral. Pop. (1910) 82,630. 

KURUBAS, primitive people in S. India. 

KURUMAN (27* 19' S., 24* 16' E. ), tovm and mission 
station, Bechuanaland, S. Africa. 

KURUMBAS, primitive people in S. India. 

KURUNEGALA (7* 30^ N.. 80* 30' E.), town, 
Ceylon ; produces rice, tea. Pop. 6500. 

KURUNTWAD (16* 42' N., 74* 30' E.), feudatory 
state, Bombay, India. Pop. c. 80,000. 

KUSHK (35* N., 62* E.), river, Afghanistan ; 
name also of Russ, military station, Turkestan. 

KUSTANAISK, town, Turgai, Asiatic Russia. 
Pop. 15,000. 

KUSTENDIL, see KnrSTBNDTL. 

KUSTENLAND {c. 45* N., 13* 45' E.). name applied 
to Istria, Trieste, Gorz, and Gradisca, Austria. 

KCSTRIN, CUSTRIN iq.v.). 

KUTAIAH, Kutaya (39* 26' N., 29® 62' E.), town, 
Asia Minor. Pop. 41,000. 

KUTAIS (42* 21' N., 42* 50' E.), town (and govern- 
meat — area, 8166 sq. miles), Transcaucasia, Russia ; 
ruined cathedral. Pop. (1910) .39,600; (govt.) 990,800. 

KUTCH, see CuTcn. 

KUT-EL-AMARA (32* 28' N., 46* 47' E.), town, 
Asiatic Turkey. 

KUTTALAM (8* 62' N., 77* 17' E.), health-resort, 
Madras, India. 


KUTTENBERG (49* 67' N., 16* 17' E.), town, 
Bohemia ; disused silver mines ; manufaotures tobacco, 
sugar, textiles ; old royal castle, several <jk>thio 
churches. Pop. (1911) 16.671. 

KUW£T(29* 19' N., 48* E.). seaport, head of Persian 
Gulf, Arabia. Pop. c. 16,000. 

KUZNETSK.— (1) (53* 49' N.. 46* 25' E.) town, 
Saratov. Russia. Pop. 22,600. (2) (63* 48' N., 

87* 21' E.) town, Tomsk, Siberia. Pop. 3500. 

KWANGCHOW BAY (21* 28' N., 109* 36' E.), 
bay and harbour, Kwangtung, China ; leased to Prance 
(1898). 

KWANG-Sl (24* N., 108* 30' E. ), province, S. China ; 
area, 77,200 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 6,142,330. 

KWANG-TUNG (23° 30' N., 114* E.), province, 
S. China ; area, 99,970 sq. miles ; surface mountain- 
ous ; capital. Canton ; produces silk, tea, sugar, 
coal, iron, goli Pop. c. 31,865,000. 

KWANZA (9* 16' S.. 13* 22' E.), river, Angola, W. 
Africa ; enters Atlantic. 

KWEl-CHOW (27* N., 106* 30' E.), province, S.W. 
China; area, 67,160 sq. miles; produces quicksilver. 
Pop. (1910) 7,660.282. 

KYAUKPYU.— (1) (19* 26' N., 94* E.) district, 
Lower Burma ; area, 4386 sq. miles. Pop. (1901) 
172.000. (2) (9* 22' N., 93* 40' E.) town, K. Pop. 
3500. 

KYAUKSfi (c. 21* 42' N., 97* 12' E.), town, Burma. 
Pop. c. 6000. Distriot (Ko-Kaya-Inq) has area, 1274 
sq. miles. Pop. c. 145,000. 

KYD, THOMAS (1668-94), Eng. dramatist; 
first important work was The Sfxinish Tragedy, an 
epoch-making work in the history of play-writing 
as being the first secular Eng. play with a well- 
constructed plot. His next survivmg work of merit, 
Soliman and Persedaf also a tragedy, showed the 
same * blood and thunder * and bombast. The great 
bulk of K.’s work has perished. 

KYPFHAUSER (6r 26' N., 11* 6' E.), forested hills, 
Thurmgia, Germany ; ruins of two old castles. 

KYLOES, a race of Cattle ig.v.). 

KYNETON (37* 14' S., 144* 31' E.), town, Victoria, 
Australia. Fop. 3700. 

KYOTO, Kioto (g.v.). 

KYRIE (Gk. * lord *), words, ‘ Lord, have mercy 
upon us,* used in various liturgies. 

KY8HTYM (66* 44' N., 60® 30' E.), mining town, 
Perm, Russia. Pop. 13,000. 

KYTHAL, BOO KaITHAU 
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T 12th letter of Eng. alphabet ; a * front palatal/ 
usually termed a ^ liquid ’ ; evolved from Phoeni- 
cian ‘ ox-goad * character. 

LA BADIE, JEAN DB (1610-74), Fr. theologian ; ! 
joined Reformed Chui'oh ; preacher in Geneva, London, 
and Amsterdam ; booame severe disciplinarian ; believed 
in communism, and that believers should form a com- 
munity apart. 

LA BOURBOULE, flee Bourboitlie. 

LA BOURDONNAI6. BERTRAND FRANCOIS, 
COUNT MAHEDE (1090-1753), Fr. aailor ; captured 
Mah6, Malabar, 1727; commanded fleet in India, 1740-46. 

LA BRUYERE, jean DE (1646-96), Fr. prose 
author of classical age ; advocate in Parlemeni of 
Paris (1660-73) ; IVoasurer of iHuanoes at Caen 
(1673-87) ; tutor to Duke of Bourbon, Great Condi’s 
grandson (1684-80); remained in house of Condo 
attached to person of Duo d’Enghien, Great CondO’s s., 
and studied the world, which ho dopioted in his 
OaractirtA (first edition, 1668). Book contained 420 
separate caractlreA, or portraits, or thoughts con- 
stituting a whole ; the eighth edition, pub. before the 
author’s death, contained 1120 caracUrea. Ia B. 
was admitted to Fr. Academy, 1693 ; depicted his 
acquaintances with such skill as to win immediate 
renown ; some of his wit keeps its savour, but greater 
part has perished. 

LA GALLE (36* 62' N., 8* 23' E.), port, Algeria, 
N. Africa ; coral fishing, sardine trade. Pop. 4700. 

LA CARLOTA (10* 22' N., 122* 64' E.), town, 
Negros, Philippine Islands. Pop. c. 20,000. 

LA CHAISE-DIEU (45* 19^ N., 3* 43' E.), town. 
Haute Loire, France ; beautiful Gothic church. Pop. 
1203. 

LA CHARITE (47* 11' N., 3* 2' E.), town, Ni^ivre, 
France ; site of famous priory ; formerly fortified. 
Pop, 4000. 

LA CLOCHE, JAMES DE (c. 1644-69), impostor 
who claimed to be natural s. of Charles II. of England ; 
came from Jersey to Rome, 1668 ; by moans of forged 
letters supposedly written by Charles II. obtained 
money from Ohva, Jesuit general ; disowned by 
Charles, 1669 ; identity unknown. 

CROSSE (43^ 60' N.. 91* 11' W.), town, 
Wisconsin, U.S. A ; railway centre ; lumber trade ; 
B.C. episcopal see. Pop. (1910) 30,417. 

LA FAYETTE, MARQUIS DE, Mabih Joseph 
Paul Yves Rooh Gilbeet dxj Motier (1767-1834), 
Fr. revolutionary ; aided Amer. Colonies in War of 
Independence ; on return, promulgated democratic 
ideas ; member of Assembly of Notables, 1787, and 
advocated summons of States -General ; as commander 
of citizen army established National Guard and 
originated tricol^ ; helped to form National Assembly ; 
co -founder of FtuillanU club of moderates, and lost 
favour of court and people ; retired to country ; on 
outbreak of war, app. to command army of Ardennes, 
and won victories of Philippeville, etc. ; loft France 
as Jacobins became supreme ; thrown into prison by 
Austrians, and remained captive till 1797, when 
Napoleon demanded release ; upheld Liberal tradition 
onaer restored monarchy ; leader of revolution, 1830. 

LA FAYETTE, MARIE-MADELEINE PIOCHE 
DE IA VERGNE, COMTESSE DE (1633-93), Fr. 
noyelist ; revolutionised novel-writing ; chief work, 
Prineettt da Clives (1678) ; simple, natural style, 
opposed to ^and eloquence of pr^eoessors ; had 
long liaison with La Boohefouoauld. 

LA FERTfi (47* 60' N., 6* 36' E.), town, Haute- 
Marne, FranoA-— L a FertA Alais (48* 29^ N., 2* 2V 


E.), town, Seino-et-Oise, Prance. — La FbrtA Berhabd 
(48® 12' N., 0® 38' E.), town, Sartho, France. Pop. 
4600. — La FsBTii Feesnkl (48® 49' N., 0® 31' E.), 
town, Orne, France. — La Febt^i Milon (49® 12' N., 3® 8' 
E.), town, Aisne, France ; Racine’s birthplace. Pop. 
6600. — La FertA Saint-Aubin (47® 43^ N., 1® 68' 
E.), town, Loiret, France. Pop. 3500. 

LA FLfiCHE (47® 43' N., 0* 4' W.), town, Sarthe, 
France. Pop. 10,700. 

LA FONTAINE, JEAN DE (1621-96), Fr. poet. 
When twenty-six, he succeeded his f. as Mattre dea 
Eaux et Forets at Chatcau-Thiorry (his birthplace) ; 
the study of animal life occupied him more than 
survey of the royal grounds, which he nominally 
performed for twenty years. His friend and protector, 
Fouquet, inaugurated his poetic celebrity, and received 
dedication of hia first works. HJpitres and Le Songe de 
Vaux, When Louis XIV. dismissed Fouquet, La. F. 
wrote the Fligie aux nymphea de Vaux^ incurring the 
king’s displeasure. The Contes, free and licentious, in 
memuval manner, but masterpieces of lightness and 
grace, commenced to appear, 1666 ; the famous Fables 
(12 vol’s) in 1668. Ho created a new style of fable, viz. 
a frame into which poetry as well as satire and comedy 
could fit, the poetry being of the simplest and least 
pretentious kind. He took subjects from Msop and 
old Ft, fabliaux; language, concise and beautiful ; uses 
old words, provincialisms, and even patois when it fits 
his meaning ; reproached with want of responsibility 
in work and life, but successive friends provided him 
with homos; first Fouquet, and later in life Mme 
de la Sabli^re for twenty years ; at her death, Mme 
d’Hervart took in the old poet. He, Racine, Moliere, 
and Boileau, his attached friends, formed famous club 
of Rue du Vieux Colombier, though La F. cared little 
for his partners* classical ideals. 

LA GRAND’ COMBE (44® 16' N., 4® 2' E.), town, 
Gard, France. Pop. 11,600. 

LA GRANJA, San Ildefonso, Span, royal resi- 
dence, situated on old monastic site among hills of 
Segovia ; palace, dating from 1721, and grounds, 
among finest in world. 

LA GUAIRA, La Guayea (10® 36' N., 67* 2' W.), 
port, Venezuela, S. America ; good harbour ; exports 
colfee, cocoa, hides. Pop. c. 16,000. 

LA GUERONOMIERE, LOUIS ETIENNE 
ARTHUR DUBREUIL HELION, VICOMTE DE 
(1816-75), Fr. statesman under Napoleon III. 

LA HALLE, see Adam de la Halle. 

LA HARPE, JEAN FRANQOIS DE (1739- 
1803), Fr. dramotiat and critic ; disciple and prot('‘g6 
of Voltaire; principal play was Warwick (1763); 
other work poor, but exoollod as contemporary literary 
critic ; life of quarrels and hardships. 

LA HOGUE, BATTLE OF, actions which took 
place off Cotent in peninsula, Normandy, May 19 to 
23, 1692, ended in defeat of French by Dutch and Eng. 
allies at La Hogue. 

LA LINEA, La Li!7BA ds la Concepcion (36® 10' N., 
4* 40' W.), town, Cadiz, Spain; formerly fortified. 
Pop. (1910) 33,296. 

LA MADDALENA (41® 13' N., 9® 25' K), island 
and fortress, off Sardinia, Pop. 9400. 

LA MARGHERITA CLEMENTE, COUNT 
(1792-1869), Savoyard politician of strong Catholic 
and anti-lil^ral tendencies. 

LA NOUE, FRANCOIS DE (1631-91), Huguenot 
captain ; captured Orlean^ 1567 ; fought in aid of 
Protestants ui Low Countries, 1680. 

LA FAZ (18* 27' 8., 67* 62' W.), department. 
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Bolivia, S. America ; area, c. 63,800 sq. miles ; pro- 
duces coca, coffee, rubber, copper, tin. Pop. (1910) 
c. 617,000. 

la PAZ, La Paz db Ayacuoho (16® 29' S., 67® 69' 
W.), capital, Bolivia, S. America; important com- 
mercial city ; copper, alpaca, wool, cinchona ; contains 
an unfinished cathedral. Here Spaniards wore de- 
feated by revolutionaries during War of Independence. 
Pop. c. 80,000. 

LA P£R0USE, jean FRANCOIS DE GALAUP, 

Comte db (1741-88), Fr. explorer ; destroyed Eng. forts 
in Hudson’s Bay, 1782 ; sought N.W. Passage, 1786-88, 
after which he was no more heard of till 1826, when 
remains of expedition wore found. 

LA PLATA (35® S., 67° 66' W.), town, Argentina, 
S. America ; harbour ; raanufacturoa cottons, woollens ; 
seat of univ. Pop. (1910) 96,000. 

LA PORTE (41® 32' N., 86® 30' W.), town, Indiana, 
U.iS.A. ; manufactures woollens ; large ice trade. Pop. 
(1910) 10,526. 

LA RE OLE (44® 35' N., 0® 2' W.), town, Gironde, 
France ; formerly fortified. Pop. 3500. 

LA REVELLIERE-LEPEAUX, LOUIS MARIE 
DE (176^-1824), Fr. revolutionary leader ; pres, of 
Assembly, 1796; left public life after end of First 
Republic. 

LA ROCHE (60® 11' N., 6® 34' E.), town, Belgium. 
Pop. c. 2500. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, FRANQOIS DE(1613- 
80), Fr. author; descendant of one of greatest Fr. 
families. As Prince de Marcillao spent first part of 
his life in plots against Richelieu and Mazarin ; left 
ill and ruined after Civil War of Fronde ; retired for 
ten years to his castle, where he wrote his Memoirs ; 
at fifty returned to society at Madame do Sabl6’s 
sdUm. Apothegms being then the fasliion, Ia R. 
for ten years composed and improved with help of 
the Pricieuses his own famous Mazimes (1666), which 
still retain charms of wit, paradox, and sense of spacious 
intellect. 

LA ROCHEPOUCAULD-LIANCOURT, FRAN- 
COIS, DUC DE (1747-1827), Fr. philanthropist ; fled 
at Revolution; visited U.S.A., 1795-97, and pub. 
account; returned under Napoleon, and laboured at 
introduction of vaccination ; established first Fr. 
savings-bank. 

LA ROCHEJACQUELEIN, DE, Fr. family; 
Royalists during and after Revolution. Henei, Comte 
de la R. (1772-94), headed Vend6an rising. Louis, 
Marquis de la R. (d. 1867), tried to organise another 
Vend6an rising, 1816. 

LA ROCECELLE (46® 9' N., 1® 9' W.), port, W. 
France ; episcopal see ; has old episcopal palace now 
used as museum, and XVIH. -cent, cathedral ; strongly 
fortified; was Huguenot stronghold in XVI. and 
XVII. cent’s, and successfully resisted siege in 1672-73. 
Manufactures glass, cotton yams, brandy ; ship- 
building. Pop. (1911) 36,371. 

LA ROGHE-SUR-YON (46® 40' N., 1® 27' W.), 
town, VendA3, France. Pop. 14,000. 

LA SALLE (41® 19' N., 89® 1' W.), town, lUinois, 
U.S.A. ; cement works, zinc smelting. Pop. (1910) 
11,637. 

LA SALLE, or SALE, ANTOINE DE (c. 1398- 
c. 1461), Fr. poet; completed Petit Jehan deSaintri, 
1466, a skilful satire on medimved chivalry ; reputed 
author of anonymous masterpieces of Middle Ages — Les 
cents nouvelles nouvelles, stories of kind of Decameron, 
and Les Quinze joies du mariage, 

LA SALLE, RENE ROBERT CAVELIER, 
SIEUR DE (1643-87), Franco-Oanadian traveller ; 
b. Rouen ; set out on expedition to discover mouth of 
Mississippi, 1678 ; crossed Canada to Lake Michigan, 
erecting forts ; occupied Arkansas, entered valley of 
Illinois, descended Mississippi to Gulf of Mexico (lo82), 
naming province through which it flowed Louisiana ; 
returned, 1684, to found port at mouth of stream ; small 
colony failed and L. S. was murdered by a follower* 
Parkman, La SaUi and the Great Week 


LATOURD’AUVERGNE, THfiOPHILE MALO 

(1743-1800), Fr. grenadier ; distinguished in wars, 
1792-1800 ; wrote on Breton language ; killed at 
Oberhausen. 

LA TREMOILLE, Fr. family, several of whose 
members have been distinguished in history. 

LA UNION.~(13® 19^ N., 87® 49' W.) port, Sal- 
vador, Central America. Pop. c. 6000. (2) (37® 34' 
N., 0® 60' W.) town, Spain; iron mines. Pop. (1910) 
29,699. 

LA VALLIERE, LOUISE FRANCOISE DE (1644- 
1710), mistress of Louis XIV. ; superseded by Mme 
de Montespan ,* retired to Carmelite Convent, 1674. 

LA VOISIN, Catubrinb MoNVoism (d, 1680), 
Fr. witch ; concocted love powders, etc . ; executed 
for complicity in plot to poison Louis XIV. 

LAACHER see (60® 26' N., 7® 25' E.), lake, Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany ; to W. is Benedictine monastery, 

LABEL, SCO Heraldry. 

LABlATjE, herbaceous dicotyledons, with square 
stem and paired, decussate leaves, each pair borne at 
right angles to adjacent pairs ; vegetative parts possess 
glandular hairs containmg a volatile oil, often with 
characteristic odour (mint, lavender); inflorescence is 
cy mose, the units often being sessile, and forming a verti- 
cillaster ; flower is pentamerous and zygomorphio, with 
four stamens and a bioarpellary ovary, which forms 
four nutlets at maturity. 

LABICHE, EUGENE MARIN (1816-88), Fr. 

dramatist; wrote with extraordinary success pUys, 
half comedy, half farce, in which ho embodied real in- 
dividuality ; became member of the Academy ; pub. 
great numlir of farces, acted publicly and privately. 
Chief works — Le Chapeau de Paille d'ltalie (1851), Le 
Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon (his masterpiece, 1860), 
Celimare le Bien-Aimi (1863), La Cagnotte (1864). 

LABICI (41® 47' N., 12® 45' E.), old town, Latium, 
Italy ; on site is modem Monte CompatrL 

LABIENUS, TITUS, Rom. soldier and statesman ; 
at first on Caesar’s side in Civil War, then joined 
Pompoius; killed, 45 b.c. 

LABLACHE, LUIGI (1794-1868), operatic singer 
(bass) ; b. Naples ; sang in Paris ; Queen Victoria 
among pupils. 

LABOUR, work, hard work, more usually manual 
work, especially such as is done for an employer. 
Interference with the right of free contract between 
emplojor and labourer in the latter’s interest is a mark 
of socialism to be found in most modern states, but par- 
ticularly in Great Britain. The democracies of antiquity 
employing slave labour were not faced with the problem 
of the exploitation of the free human unit of the State ; 
and Teutonic tribes who settled in the Rom. Empire 
had a fined custom as to services both before and after 
the evolution of the feudal system. Mediaeval towns 
set a precedent of future State regulation of labour ; 
rich tradesmen and craftsmen of a borough purchased 
a charter from its owner, by virtue of wnich they 
regulated their own affairs ; every detail of communal 
life was regulated by the burgesses as exactly as every 
detail of manorial life was regulated by the feudal 
system ; at the same time, nearly every town was a 
scene of conflict between burgesses and the unen- 
franchised population, who met with varying success 
in protecting their own interests. 

First great Eng. labour laws are the Statutes of , 
Labourers, 1351. The Black Death, which wiped out 
nearly half the population, threw out of gear municipal 
and manorial systems. Jjabourors, in novel position of 
being able to command prohibitive wages, were foroed by 
law to accept a definite sum. This fixed amount be- 
came a terrible injustice by Tudor times, when prices had 
gone up and the currency was usually debased. To 
further ensure supply of labour it was also enacted by 
these statutes that branding should be the punishment 
for breach of oontraot by labourers, and fines be imposed 
on towns harbouring runaways. Statute of 1466 con- 
tained a measure for protection of workers, ordaining 
that payment diould be in money, not in kind. Xudor 
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legislation was extraordinarily harsh against vagrants. 
In 1563 Parliament again enacted fines for giving or 
receiving higher than legal wage, and for first time State 
imitated towns in interfering with hours of labour, twelve 
hours being fixed as minimum in summer. Justices of 
the peace were given power of fixing wages locally. 

The Poor Law of loOl (in force till 1814) regulated 
apprenticeship, hours of labour, wages, settlement 
of disputes, etc. Tyranny of justices of the peace 
remained a great feature of Kng. country life till 
XIX. cent. General effect of Klizabethan legislation 
was that labour regulations, previously local, became 
nationalised. National control of labour remained 
principle of government, but became difficult to 
enforce in altered commercial conditions of modern 
times. The idle poor formed a considerable and 
tolerably immune body in XVII. and XVIII. cent’s, 
while the State permitted the grave scandal of child 
labour. 

In XIX. cent, it has been deemed expedient to 
keep down idleness merely by restrictions on begging. 
Penalty of breach of contract is no longer flogging 
or penal servitude, but simply a matter of damages. 
Workers have become free to emigrate. Growth of 
democracy has brought principle of protection of 
worker into foreground. The movement started in 
great industrial towns of north. Manchester Board 
of Health (established, 1795) drew up resolutions as 
to empl^ment of children ; embodied in first Factory 
Act, 1802, which enforced maximum hours of labour, 
sanitary conditions of work, etc., and provided for 
education, etc., of child operative. Terrible poverty 
of weavers after cheapening of cloth by introduction 
of machinery caused them to petition for minimum 
wage, which they claimed by Act of 1663 ; Par- 
liament, swayed by economical policy long known 
as laissez-faire, replied by repeal of said Act, 1813, and 
in 1814, through pressure of the manufacturers, re- 
pealed Elizabethan law as to apprenticeship on which 
weavers sought to insist. Government preferred 
pauperising population to artificial regulation of 
wages, while labouring population commenced 
agitation for minimum wage as keen as XIV. -cent, 
employers for maximum wage. Strikes (see below) 
became political factors. Laissez-faire went out of 
fashion through preaching of Carlyle, but already 
philanthropists, 1^ by Robert Owen, had forced 
government’s hand. The Factory Act of 1802 allowed 
evasions ; a second Act of 1819 ameliorated con- 
ditions of child labour ; commission of 1833 revealed 
serious evils in factory system, and new Act limited 
hours of infant labour and appointed for first time 
local inspectors under central board ; the last Act was 
made applicable to women, 1844; Ten Hours Bill 
for women and children, 1847, was amended, to avoid 
abuse of relay system, 1850 ; commission, 1843, made 
favourable report on conditions of agricultural labour ; 
factory regulations applied to mines, 1842 ; Mines 
Acts, 1872, 1886-87, 1903, 1906, 1908, protect as far 
as possible life and health of miners, and Act of 1912 
ensures miners a minimum wage. 

Other manufactures besides weaving had now 
passed from cottage to steam-factory, and, with co- 
operation of employers, who found that they gained 
in end, were brought under State controL Bleaching 
and dyeing works, lace factories, bakehouses, etc., 
were brought under factory law, 1860-63, potte]p^, 
etc., 1864 ; regulations to protect workers in industries 
dangerous to health, 1864; Sanitary Act, 1866, to apply 
to trades not regulated by previous Acts ; Factory 
Act Extension Act, 1867 ; Workshops BegukUion Act, 
1867, establishing special supervision of employment 
of women and young persons, amended, 1870 ; factory 
Act, 1874, made 10 years minimum age ; commission, 
1876, made report which resulted in consolidation and 
amendment of previous measures by Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1878. Act of 1878 and succeeding 
Acts apply to textile factories, the various factories 
which produce iron, paper, etc., and workshops 


(distinguished from factories by non-employment of 
mechanical motor force) of which three kinds are 
recognised: (1) the ordinary workshop; (2) work- 
shops in which women (that is, females above 18) 
are engaged ; (3) family workshops, the room in which 
a person plies his handicraft at home. 

This Act, with considerable additions, remained 
in force till new Act of 1901. In interim a great attempt 
was made to deal with sweated industries, inspection 
of home industries, regulation of hours of labour, and 
reform of sanitary conditions. Acts of 1883, 1889, 
1891, 1896, laid down rules as to destruction of poison- 
ous waste products, temperature and humidity of 
workrooms, space requisite for worker, ventilation, 
precautions against accidents, etc. ; women inspectors 
were introduced, 1893 ; Act of 1895 brought laundries, 
wharves, buildings in process of construction, etc., 
under Factory Acts, restricted employers’ practice 
of putting out work by stricter inspection of domestic 
workshop, and abolished overtime for young persons. 

Act of 1901 forbids emifloyment of child under 12, 
codified, with amendments, previous laws, and i)ut 
factories under control of local district council instead 
of continuing direct supervision of Home Office ; 
Employment of Children Act, 1903 ; Accidents Act, 
1906 ; further Factory and Workshop Act, 1907, 
touching laundries ; Employment of Women Act, 1907 
Latest legislation is extension of principle of em 
ployers’ responsibility for accidents incurred while 
in their employ or while employee is coming to or 
going from work (see Employers’ Liability). Acts, 
1892-99, limit hours of shop lassistanta under 18 to 
maximum of 74 weekly, including hours of meals, 
and enforce provision of seats for female assistants ; 
early closing order may be obtained by local authority. 
Truck Acts were passed, 1831, 1874, 1887, and 1896, 
to prevent employees being depriv^ of their wages 
by intrigues of employer ; but large classes are still 
unprotected. 

The U.S.A., like Great Britain, repressed the labourer 
till the introduction of the modern commercial system 
and rise of modern democracy. Legislation dates 
from 1836 in Massachusetts, which was followed by 
other states, but in none are there the minute regula- 
tions of Britain. Age limit varies between 10 and 14 
in various states, and where hours are state restricted 
between 12 and 21. Many states prohibit employment 
in factories and workshops of illiterate under (c.) 16 ; 
hours of women and children generally restricted 
to from 6 to 11 per day ; Sunday labour almost 
universally prohibited and employment of women 
and children in mines and other dangerous places. 
Principle of employer’s liability generally enforced, 
and hours and conditions ox labour controlled. 
Germany’s industrial enactments are very similar to 
Britain’s. All European countries now regulate em- 
ployment of women and children, and Austna, Bussia, 
and Switzerland have followed France in enactment 
of maximum day’s work for adults. 

Labour Church, The, a Socialist relij^ous organisa- 
tion without theological basis, founded m Manchester, 
1891. 

Labour Colonies relieve workers in oxobange for 
work. In Britain Salvation Army Colony at Hadlei^h 
and Central Body for London at Hollesley Bay tram 
men in agricultural work. Belgium and Switzerland 
force vagrants to enter L o’s ; so also Holland, where 
provision is made for settling whole families. In 
Germany a non-oompulsory system obtains. 

Labour Day, Labor Day, legal holiday in U.S.A. 
and Canada (1st Monday in Sept.) and in Australian 
States (varying dates) ; observed on May 1 in Europe 
by Labour demonstrations. 

Labour Disputes. — A Strike is the refusal of the 
labourer to oontinue at work, while a Look-Out is the 
refusal of the employer to allow the labourer to remain 
at work. A strike often provokes a look-out, which in 
turn provokes a still more extensive strike. For 
instance, on the strike of a body of workmen at a 
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partfcnlar faotonr, all th© employers federated ^ in 
that industry will frequently respond by announcing 
a general lock-out untU the strikers return to work ; 
and the strikers will answer this by calling out the 
workmen in kindred trades. Witn the creation of 
employers* federations and the organisation of trade 
unionists into federations, the tendency is on both 
sides to avoid strikes and look-outs and to rely on 
arbitration for the settlement of disputes. On the 
other hand, these federations make all serious disputes 
a far more severe struggle when once tho strike or lock- 
out has been declared. 

Certain workmen, distrusting Parliament as an 
agency for the amelioration of tho labourer’s lot, 
believe in tho general strike^ i.o. a strike not confined 
to one trade but of all sorts and conditions of em- 
ployees, for compelling attention, sympathy, and 
redress of grievance, and there are employers who at 
times, when stocks have accumulated, are glad of a 
stoppage of work and welcome an excuse for a lock- 
out. See Syitdicalism. 

In France, Russia, Finland, Austria, Sweden, 
Norway, and Italy, the ‘ general strike ’ has been 
adopted at various times, and with varying degrees 
of success, for some purely political purpose, commonly 
tho granting of tho franchise or other constitutional 
change. In Britain the political strike is unknown, and 
the * general strike * has hitherto been a very limited 
affair confined to workmen of the carrying trades 
and miners. Tho aympathetic strike takes place when 
workmen, with no particular grievance of their own, 
cease work to support other workmen already on 
strike. Carters, for example, will strike on sympathy 
when dock labourers are on strike, rather than remove 
goods unloaded by non-union labour. To conduct 
a strike successfuUy the strikers* places must not be 
filled, and pickling is the chief means to prevent 
employers obtaining tho services of other persons 
(blMklegs or strike-breakers) at such times. Picketing 
is permitted by law on certain conditions. So long 
as the pickets do not intimidate, annoy, or uso any 
physical force, they are acting within their rights, and 
there are no grounds for a criminal prosecution. In- 
timidation in this connection, however, includes the 
threat of physical violence, and it rarely happens that 
a strike takes place without charges of intimidation 
being brought against strikers. 

The strike itself — that is, the decision agreed upon 
by a united body of workmen to cease work — was 
treated as a criminal offence over and over again in 
Groat Britain in the XIX. cent., and os late as 1867 
Baron Bram well laid down in R^ina v. Druitti ‘An 
agreement for co-operation against liberty of mind 
and freedom of will, irrespective of any intimidation 
or physical coercion, is a criminal conspiracy.* This 
comprehensive dictum fairly summarised the legal 
opinion of tho day, and led to the appointment or a 
Royal Commission. Following the report of this 
Commission, a change in tho law took place, and the 
Conspiracy and Protection Act of 1875 declared that: 
‘ An agreement or combination of two or more 
persons to do or procure to be done any act in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen, shall not bo indictable as a 
conspiracy if such an act by one person would not 
be punishable as a crime.* 

Strikes and lock-outs have taken place from time 
immemorial, and for all manners of reasons. Nowa- 
days the principal reasons for tho strike are the desire 
for shorter hours and hotter wages, or the resolve to 
resist a reduction of wages and a longer working 
day. Other causes are the determination to obtain 
recognition of the trade union (so that employers 
shall bargain collectively with the workmen through 
the accredited representatives of the latter), to prevent 
the employment of non-unionists, to defend trade union 
rules and customs, and to obtain the dismissal of some 
unj^pnlar foreman or official 

Since the genera] public, and large number* of 
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persons in no way responsible for the strike or lock-out, 
often suffer hardship by the stoppage of work, it is 
urged that strikes and lock-outs should be declared 
illegal at least until both parties in dispute have 
carried the case before a Court of Arbitration. It is 
also urged that obedience should be compelled to 
the decisions of the Court of Arbitration. Compulsory 
arbitration is, in fact, the law in New Zealand and 
elsewhere, but in Great Britain there exists on the 
side of both employers and employed a strong feeling 
against State interference. See Tbade Unions, 
Arbtteation. 

Howell, Conflicts of Capital and Labour (1890) ; Webb, 
History of Trade Unionism, Industrial Democracy, 

Labimr Exohangeti, State bnreans (established 
in Britain by Act of 1900) where unemployed persons 
can register their names and occupations, and to which 
employers in need of labour apply. Labourers are 
transferred by means of the Exchanges from districts 
where no labour is wanted to districts where there is 
a shortage. 

LABRADOR (c. 55® N., 63® W.), great peninsula, 
N. America, between Hudson Bay and Strait and Gulf 
of St. Lawrence ; narrow strip of coast from Cape Chud- 
leigh to Strait of Belle Isle is under Newfoundland 
government; remainder assigned by Dominion of Canada 
to Qiiobeo which incorporated Ungava (c. 450,000 
sq. miles) in 1912. Surface is mainly a plateau, 
2000 ft. above sea-level ; area, c. 620,000, sq. miles ; 

crossed b^ ^ ‘ ‘ ^ ‘ 

Bay. Along Atlantic coast cod, salmon, and herring 
fishing and sealing are important industries in summer. 
Fop. c. 15,000. L. was acquired by Britain in 1763. 
Fart controlled by Newfoundland has area of 120,000 
sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 4070. 

Gosling, Labrador (1910). 

LABUAN (5® 25' N., 115® 18' E.), island and Brit, 
crown colony, off N.W. Borneo, Malay Archipelago ; 
produces large quantities of sajjo ; considerable transit 
trade between Borneo and Singapore ; acquired by 
Britain, 1846 ; incorporated with Singapore, 1907. 
Pop. (1911) 6646. 

LABURNUM {Laburnum vulgar e), a small tree 
with tripartite loaves, frequently cultivated for 
drooping, showy inflorescence of bright yellow flowers ; 
all parts poisonous. 

LABYRINTH, a maze or series of intricate passages • 
through which it is difficult to find one’s way. The 
L. of Crete was said to have been built by Daedalus 
for King Minos. Here was kept the Minotaur {q.v.). 
The Egyptian L. was situated not far from Oocodilo- 
polis, aoove Lake Moeris in the district of the Fayum. 
It contained about 3000 rooms, and was half under and 
half above the ground. It was visited by Herodotus 
and Strabo, and was mentioned as one of tho wonders 
of the world. The Clusinra L. in Italy was built by 
the Etruscans as a sepulchre for King Porsenna. 
L*8 wore also in existence at Lemnos and Samos, but 
their sites have not been discovered. Other Ts existed 
at Nauplia, Sypontium, Italy, and at Val d’ Ispica, Sicily. 

L*8 in gardens are known os mazes, and are generally 
construoied of privet hedges so arranged that it is 
difficult for the visitor to find his way to the centre, or 
out again. The most famous is the Maze at Hampton 
Court, Ix)ndon. 

LABYRINTHULIDEA, a Protozoan consisting of a 
naked mass of living matter, containing many nuclei 
and giving rise to numerous fine anastomosing processes 
— psoudopodia. 

LAG, resinous exudation produced by insect 
uncture from branches of certain East. Ind. trees; 
ocomoB shellac when purified by water. 

LACAILLE, NICOLAS LOUIS DE (1713-62), 
Ft. astronomer ; made catalogue of 10,000 stars of 
southern hemisphere ; numerous works on geometry, 
Bstron., and optics. 

LACAITA, SIR GIACOMO (1813-95), Ital 
politician; Neapolitan scholar; friend of Gladstone; 
gave important aid in England to Ital. freedom. 
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LACCADIVE ISLANDS (11* 20' N., 72* 30' E.), 

B of 14 coral islands in Ind. Ocean, off W. coast of 
ui ; area, c. 78 sq. miles ; disoove!^ by Vasco da 
Gama, 1498 ; beloi^ to Britain ; produce cocoanuts, 
ooir, l^nanas, tortoise-shell. Pop. 10,500. 

LAGGOLXTE, name given by Gilbert to intrusive 
igneous rocks which cover only a comparatively small 
area, but are very thick, as in Henry Mta, Utah (area, 
6 miles, and thickness, SCiOO ft.) ; also applied to intrusive 
rocks like gabbro masses in Isle of Skye, and granite 
masses in Cornwall. 

LACE is an ornamental design carried out in linen, 
silk, cotton, gold, silver, or composite thread. It is 
made by ne^Ie, pillow and bobbins, or machinery. 
The products of the two first methods, t.e. * needle- 
point * and ‘ pillow-lace,* are known as ‘ real * 
lace. The art of 1. -making seems to have been learned 
by Venice from the East, and was a natural develop- 
ment as a branch of eml3roidery. Point 1., the first 
appearance, originated from (1) the darning of patterns 
on fine net. This was called by the Italians punto 
a maglia, by the Fr. lacis, whence our * lace.* In both 
point and pillow lace many succoeding kinds have 
a not background, others, such as guipures, being 
without. The not background of 1. is known as riseau, 
or, when spotted, riaeau rosaci. The design is worked 
on the f^seott with the needle or stitched on it {ajypliqui) 
aftor completion. Other sources of 1. were (2) cut- 
work (Itai. ^unto tagliato) and drawn-thread work 
(Ital. punto iirato) — these, now more usually classified 
as embroidery, wore then emboUishod with embroidery ; 
and (3) simply twisted threads used for personal decora- 
tion and known as Ts. 

The most fashionable of Ta at the present moment 
is Venetian point. Irish point is higuly prized, and 
artificial efforts are being made to stimulate the 
general production of Irish 1., and train the peasants 
m design. PiIlow-1., invented in cither Italy or 
Flanders, was produced in the early XVI. or possibly 
late XV. cent. ; a Flemish painting of tms date 
(variously ascribed to Quentin and Jean Matays) has 
the added interest of showing this occupation. The 
pattern is placed on a pillow on the 1. -maker’s lap, and 
the 1. is m^e by plaiting and twisting threads with the 
aid of bobbins and pins. The background of either 
kind is now always made with machinery. The 
reticulated 1., so-named because its design was based 
on the square or obloi^ of the old drawn or cut work, 
characterised late XVI. and early XVIL-cont. L It 
was only in the XVII. cent, that the worker’s skill 
sufficed for the introduction of Konaissance ornament ; 
the circle and classical scroll (particularly suitable for 
borders) with rosette and leafage almost entirely re- 
placed the square as the foundation of the design. 
The garland, shell, and other devices; which after- 
wards became a matter of meohanioal imitation, also 
appeared, while at the same time every delicate 
design of free foliage was evolved. Louis XlV. gave 
great encouragement to this industry, and in the 
second half of this cent. Alen 90 n and other Fr. towns 
won their fame. Venice 1. of the XVIII. cent, re- 
tained its excoUonev, but, like most Fr. ornament 
of this period, Fr. L Wame both trivial and heavy, and 
the simple Valenciennes little made up for the lost 
glories 01 point d’ Alen^on or point d’ Argontan. Brussels, 
Mechlin, and Honiton pillow-l’s are famous varieties. 
The growing dislike to mechanically wrought orna- 
ment is especially strong with regard to L, but os L is 
worth more than its weight in gold, the manufacture 
of the spurious article has brought great wealth to 
towns liko Nottingham in England and Calais in 
Franco. In the middle of the XVlII. cent, the stocking- 
frame was modified by a Nottingham knitter called 
Hammond for the manufacture of 1. In 1809 Heath- 
cote invented a bobbin-net machine which, with the 
subsequent improvementa of Leavers and others, is still 
used. Samuel Hall introduced the * gassing * process, 
by which cotton is made to resemble linen, in the 
middle of the XIX. oenk 


Pollen, Sevan Centuries of Lace (1908); A M. S., 
Point and Pillow L, (1899) ; Channer and Roberts, 
Lace-Making in the Midlands (1900). 

LACEDAIMON (37* 6' N., 22* 30' B.), department, 
S.E. Peloponnesus, Greece; formerly another name 
for Laconia. Pop. 90,000. 

LACEpEde, compte de, Bbbnabd Qiumain 
DB LA ViLLB (1766-1826), Fr. scientist, 
especially interested in various branches of zoology. 

LAGERTJE, see Lizabds. 

lace-wing FLIES, GoLDETT-EyB FliBS, Stok 
Fubs (Chryaopidee), a family of Neuropterous insects 
with delicate bodies and shining golden eyes. The 
adults, which are probably protected by their unpleasant 
smell, ore voracious, and, fike the larv», render service 
by destrojring large numbers of green fly and plant lice; 
common in Britain and widely distributed throughout 
the world. 

LACHES, legal term for negligence or dilatoriness 
in the performance of an act which a man is bound 
by law to perform. 

LACHINE (46* 28' N., 73* 40' W.), town, Quebec, 
Canada ; connected with Montreal by L. Canal. Pop. 
6600. 

LACHISH (31* 34' N., 34® 45' W.), town, Palestine ; 
remains of eight different cities have boon excavated ; 
ruined by JoSiua in Old Testament times. 

LACHMANN, KARL KONRAD, FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM (1793-1851), Gor. philologist; pub. an edit, 
of the N ibelungenlitd ; most famous work was an ex- 
amination of the Iliad, which he divided into 16 
independent lays. 

LACINIUM (39® 4' N., 17® 13' E.), capo, Italy; 
site of celebrated temple of Hero Laoinia, of which 
one column remains ; modern. Capo delle Colonne. 

LACONIA (43® 26' N., 71® 28' W.), town, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. ; summer resort ; manufactures 
hosiery. Pop. (1910) 10,183. 

LAGORDAIRE, JEAN BAPTISTE HENRI 
(1802-61), Ft. Dominican theologian ; first trained 
for law, then entered the Church ; joined Lamennais 
in domooratio and Catholic propaganda, but met with 
censure of ecolesiastical authorities ; renowned 
preacher in Paris, 

LACQUER, Lacker. — (1) shellac varnish for 
metals ; prevents tarnishing. (2) varnish of Jap. 
lacquer-ware ; juice of 1. tree. See Japanning. 

LACRETELLE, PIERRE LOUIS DE (1751-1824), 
Fr. politician ; wrote Fragments politiquea et liU^raires. — 
Jean Charles Dominique (1766-1866), his bro., 
wrote histories of Revolution, etc. 

LACROIX, PAUL (1806-84), Fr. writer, under 
pseudonym P. L. Jacob, Bibliophile, of many hist, 
romances, plays, histories, biographies, etc. ; chief 
merit lies in his history of Fr. manners from Middle 
Ages onward. 

LAGROMA (42® 37' N., 18® 7' E.), island, Adriatic 
Sea, belonging to Austria. 

LACROSSE, a Canadian ball-game; played with 
a long stick (6 to 6 ft.) looped at tno end and strung, 
like a tennis-racquet, with deerskin. The ball is 
scooped up and carried on tho stick and passed by toss- 
ing, out it must not be touched with tho hand or foot. 

LACTANTIUS FIRMIANUS (c. 260 -c. 340), 
Christian apologist of IV. cent. ; great work is the 
Divinarum Inatitutionum Ubri vit, ; his pure style won 
him the title of The Christian Cicero, 

LACTEALS, see Ltbiphatio System. 

LACTIC ACIDS, a - hydroxypropionio acid 
(ethylideno lactio acid)=CHj.CHOH.COOH. Dextro 
form in sour milk, levo form in meat extract. 5- 
hydroxypropionio aoid (ethylene laotio acid) a 
CIL,0H.CH3.C00H. 

LACY, FRANZ MORITZ, COUNT (1726-1801), 
Austrian soldier ; served in War of Austrian Succes- 
sion and Seven Years War ; distinguished at Breslau, 
1757 ; associated with Daun, field-marshal, 1766 ; 
reformed army. 

LADAKH AND BALTISTAN (32® 30' to 36® N., 
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75* 35' to 80* 30' E.)» provinoo, Kaahmir, India, B,, 
the northern i^rt, li^ between Karakoram and 
Himalayas, and is crossed by Indus and its tributaries ; 
oontaiDS Mt. Godwin Austen and other high peaks; 
capital, Skardu. L., southern part, is also dmined by 
Indus and is crossed by vanous ranges connecting 
Himalayas with Kuen-Lun ; capital, toh. Province 
produces fruits, cereals, gold ; sheen and goats raised, 
I^abitants are of Tibetan stock. Pop. 170,000. 

LADISLAUS, see WLADiSLAtrs. 

LADISLAUS I., ST. (1040-95), king of Hungary, 
1077 ; greatly strengthened Hungarian monarchy. 

LADISLAUS IV. (1262-90), king of Hungary; 
suoo., 1272 ; reign marked by civil wars ; defeated 
Rumanians, 1282, who subsequently murdered him. 

LADO ENCLAVE (c. 6® N., 30® 16' W.), province, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, adjoining Albert Nyanza ; area, 
e, 15,000 sq. miles ; formerly leased by Lipoid 11. of 
Belgium, after whoso death it was restored to Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan ; crossed by two ranges of mta and by 
Nile, Yei, and other rivers. Pop. c. 260,000. 

LADOGA (60® 46' N., 31® 30' E.), lake, N.E. Rnssia ; 
largest in Europe ; area, nearly 7000 sq. miles ; receives 
surplus water of Lakes Onega, Ilmen, Saima ; entered 
by over sixty rivers; discharges by Neva into Gulf 
of Finland. 

LADRONES, MaBIANNES ( 7.C.). 

LADY-BIRDS, see under Polymorpha. 

LADY CHAPEL, one built in Gothic cathedrals 
generally east of the choir, and dedicated to tho Virgin. 

LADYBANK (56® 17' N., 3® 7' W.), town, Fifeshire, 
Scotland ; coal, linen. 

LADYBRAND (29® 6' S., 27® 30' E.), town, Orange 
Free State Province, S. Africa. Pop. 4000. 

LADY'S MANTLE (AlcJieniilla), plant of order 
Rosaoeffl (7.0.). Common L. M. (A. vulgaris) is a Brit, 
wayside yellowish flower. 

LADYSMITH (28® IS' S., 29® 43' E.), town. Natal, 
S. Africa ; named after wifo of Sir Harry Smith (q.v.) ; 
memorable for Brit, defence, under General White, 
against Boers, Nov. 1899 to Fob. 1900, when relieved 
by Buller. Pop. (1911) 6596, 

LASLIUS, name of plebeian Roman gens, Oaius 
L-»lius (c. 235-170 b.o.) won victories over Cartha- 
ginians and Numidians. His son, Caitjs L^lius 
Sapiens, consul 140 b.o., is prominent figure in Cicero’s 
writings. 

LAFAYETTE (40® 22' N., 86® 61' W.), town, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; has univ. ; manufactures machinery, 
beer, flour, soap. Pop. (1910) 20,081. 

LAFFITTE, JACQUES (1767-1844), Fr. financier- 
statesman ; gov. of Bank of Franco, 1814 ; trusted 
agent of both Napoleon and Louis XVllI. ; aided 
Revolution and became Premier, 1 830 ; bankrupt. 

LAFONTAINE, SIR LOUIS HIPPOLYTE, 
Bart. (1807-64), Canadian statesman ; led Fr. Cana- 
dians ; twice Premier ; Chief Justice, Lower Canada, 
1863. 

LAOASH, ruins near Shatra, Asiatic Turkey, where 
remains of fortress, temple, and other buildings have 
been excavated, and many inscriptions, statues, and 
miscellaneous objects found. L. was an important 
centre of Sumerian culture in very early times. 

LAGHMAN (c. 34® N., 69' E.), district, Afghan 
istan ; produces rice, sugar. 

LAGOMORPHA, a sub-order of Rodents (q^v.), 

LAGOS (c. 6® 67' N., 4® 10' E.), province, Brit. S. 
Nigeria, W. Africa, bordering on Bight of Benin, 
between Dahomey and the eastern and central pro- 
vinces of S. Nigeria, and with N. Nigeria to N.E, ; 
area, c. 28,600 sq. miles ; coastal regions low-lying, 
interior hilly ; crossed by no streams of importance ; 
climate unnealthy ; mean tomperatore, 82® Fahr. ; 
rainfall, c. 74 inches. 

L. was a separate Brit, crown colony, including 
island and protectorate of L. from 1886 till 1006, when 
it was united with S. Nigeria in one colony and pro- 
tectorate. Largest towns are Ibadan, Abeokuta, and 
Lagos. L. produces palm oil and kernels, rubber, 


cotton, ivory, timber, 0000a, coffee, tobacco^ hides; 
crossed by several railway lines; administered by 
Provincial Commissioner. Native inhabitants are 
of negro stock. Pop. (lOII) 2,152,848. See Niqxbia. 

LAGOS (6® 28' N., 3® 38' E.), port, capital of S. 
Nigeria, W. Africa, on L. island ; only good harbour 
within 1000 miles ; mole under construction. Pop. 
(1901)41,847. 

LAGOS (37® l(y N.. 8® 37' W.), port, S. Portugal ; 
fortified ; fine harbonr ; British defeated Pr. fleet in 
L. Bay. 1759. Pop. 8600. 

LAGRANGE, JOSEPH LOUIS, COMTE 
(1736-1813), famous mathematician ; b. at Turin, 
but of Fr. extraction (grandson of Descartes) ; prof, of 
Geometry at Turin Royal Artillery School at age of 
eighteen ; app. by Frederick tho Great to succeed 
Euler as director of Berlin Academy, 1759 ; went to 
Paris, 1787, and stayed there throughout Revolution, 
though in danger ; loaded with honours by Napoleon ; 
buri^ in Pantheon. His work on the Nature and 
Propagation of Sounds and invention of the Calculua of 
Variations, when only twenty-four, proved his wonder- 
ful abilities of analysis, and placed him at a ve^ early 
age in the front rank of mathematicians. (5n five 
occasions he was awarded the prize of the Paris 
Academy for treatises on astronomical problema 
In his Michanique Analytique, he reduced mechanics 
to mere math’s, and in his treatise on the Libraiion of 
the Moon ho was the first to show the great use to 
which the prmciple of virtual work could be put. 

LAGUERRE, JEAN HENRI (1868- ), Fr. 

statesman. 

LAGUNA, La Laottna (28® 33' N., 16® 29' W.), 
cathedral town, Tenoriffo, Canary Islands. Pop. 
c. 13.600. 

LAHN (60® 19' N., 7® 65' E.), river, Germany; 
unites with Rliine. 

LAHORE (31® 33' N., 74® 16' E.), town, district, 
and division, Punjab, India. Town is railway centre; 
has ancient Hindu temple, Muhammadan mosques, 
Anglican cathedral; site of Punjab Univ.; encircled 
by walls ; manufactures textiles, carpets ; flourished 
under Moguls, especially under Akbar, XVI. 
cent. ; taken by Sikhs, 1758 ; became capital of Brit. 
Punjab province, 1849. Pop. (1911) 228,687. L. dis- 
trict has area of 3700 sq. miles. Pop. 1,168,000. 
L. division has area c. 17,000 sq. miles. Pop. 
c. 6,600,000. 

LAHR (48® 20' N., 7® 62' E.), town, Baden, Germany. 
Pop. (1910) 15,191. 

LAIBACH (46® 3' N., 14® 31' E.), capital, Camiola, 
Austria ; iron trade, boll foundries, textile manu- 
factures ; cathedral, episcopal sec. Conference held 
here, 1821, to consider Ital. affairs resulted in Britain 
dissociating herself from Austria, Russia, and Prussia 
on question of right of Powers to interfere in case of 
revolutions. Pop. (1910) 41,727. 

LAING, ALEXANDER GORDON (1703-1826), 
Soot, soldier and traveller; employed in African com- 
mercial expedition, 1822 ; sought source of Niger, and 
increased raiowledge of its basin; slain by natives in 
second expedition. 

LAING, DAVID (1793-1878), Soot, antiquary; 
sec. to Bannatyne Club ; librarian, Edinburgh fegnet 
Library ; edit, pooms of Dunbar, Henryson, Lyndesay, 
and works of Knox. 

LAING, MALCOLM (1762-1818), wrote various 
works on history of Scotland. 

LAING'S NEK (27® 26' S., 29® 40' E.), defile in 
Drakensberg Mountains, Natal, 8. Africa, where Boors 
defeated British, 1881. 

LAIRD, MACGREGOR (1808-61), b. Greenock; 
founder of Brit, oommeroe with Niger ; pub., with 
Oldfield, Narrative of Expedition into the Interior of 
Africa ; founded shipping line. 

LAI8ANT, CHARLES ANNE (1841- ), Fr, 

soldier, statesman, and scientist. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE, phrase in politics meaning 
policy of oompetitiOD without State interference. 
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LAX-TANG (37® 5' N., 120® 48' E.), walled town. 
Shan-tung, China. Pop. c. 60,000. 

LAKANAL. JOSEPH (1762-1846). Fr. politician; 
mombor of Committee of Public Instruction, 1793 ; 
subsequently pres, of Education Committee ; advo- 
cated national education. 

LAKE, portion of water surrounded by land. Freah- 
Water Lakes may be formed by (1) volcanic action — 
Crater Va ; (2) obstruction — landslips, glaciers, 

river debris, etc. ; (3) sinks, where soluble rooks 
disappear beneath earth surface ; (4) rivers which 
dissolve limestone in its bed ; (6) gh^ial movement ; 
(6) earth movement, where crust is warped. Largest 
1. is Superior, over 31,000 sq. miles ; deepest mountain 
1. is Baikal, over 4000 ft. Bait-Water Lakes, e,g. Dead 
Sea and Great Salt Lake, owe excessive saltness to 
evaporation. Caspian Sea is largest inland sea in world. 

Lake Dwellings were a feature of prehistoric life 
and have existed in hist, times. It was the custom to 
drive piles into the bed of a lake near the shore, and 
then to build huts or dwellings on the top. The object 
was perhaps security from invasion or against floods. 
Some of tne most famous are those in Switzerland, 
particularly the Lake of Neuchatel Archaeologists 
conclude tnat the inhabitants were by no means simple 
savages. Soma belong to the Stone and some to the 
Bronze Age. L. d. existed in ancient Ireland, whore 
they were called cranmog. They exist at the present 
day in S. America, among Borneo Dyaks, and elsewhere. 

Munro, TAe Lake-Dwellirvga of Europe. 

LAKE CHARLES (30® N., 93® 10' W.), town, 
Ijouisiana, U.S.A. ; rice mills, lumber trade. Pop. 
(1910) 11,449. 

LAKE CITY (30® 18' N., 82® 40' W.), town, Florida, 
U.S.A. ; lumber, cotton, turpentine. Pop. (1910)5032. 

LAKE DISTRICT (c. 64® 30' N., 3® 12' W.), 
district round Lakes Windermere, Ulleswater, and 
Derwentwater, on borders of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire; famed for beautiful lake 
and mountain scenery ; interesting associations with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and So\ithey, who are called 
the Lake poets^ and with Shelley, Keats, Matthew 
Arnold, and Ruskin ; visited annually by thousands of 
tourists ; chief towns, Ambleside, Bowness, Coniston, 
Keswick ; among mountain peaks are Scafcll, Skiddaw, 
Helvellyn. 

LAKE GENEVA (42® 60' N., 69® 4' W.), town, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; dairy-farming. Pop. (191()) :{079. 

LAKE, GERARD, ViscouNT Lake of Delhi 
p744-1808), Brit, general; commander- in-chief (1800-6) 
in Mahratta War, winning battles of Delhi, Assaye, and 
Laswary, 1803 ; highly praised by Wellesley. 

LAKE OP THE WOODS (49® 23' N., 94® 30' W.), 
lake, S.W. Ontario and S.E. Manitoba, Canada. 

LAKE PLACID (44® 17® N., 74® W.), village and 
lake. New York, U.S.A. ; in vicinity is John Brown’s 
grave. 

LAKEWOOD (40® 6' N., 74® 12' W.), village. Now 
Jersey, U.S.A. Winter resort. Pop. (1910) 5149. 

LAKHIMPUR (c. 27® 30' N., 95® 30' E.), (listrict, 
Assam, India ; area, c. 4600 sq. miles ; drained by 
Brahmaputra and tributaries ; produces tea, petroleum, 
coal. Pop. e. 376,000. 

LALANDE, JOSEPH JEROME LEFRANgAIS 

DE (1732-1807), Fr. astronomer; 2 )rof. of Astron. 
in Collie de Franco, 1762-1807; chief works. Treatise 
on Astronomy; Practice of Navigation, 

LALlN (42® 38' N., 8® 4' W.), town, Pontevodra, 
N.W. Spain ; paper. Pop. 16, ,500. 

LALITPUR (24® 46' N., 78® 26' E.), town, Jhansi, 
United Provinces, India. Pop. 11,600. 

LALLY, THOMAS ARTHUR, COMTE DE 
(1702-66), fought in India against Britain. 

LAMA, Llama, see Camel Family. 

LAMAI9M, the name given to the religious system 
of Tibet which is on a joint political and ecclesiastical 
basis and is a modified form of Buddhism (g-v.). In 
the II. cent, a.d., about 700 years after the life and 
teachings of Gotama, there arose the doctrine of the 


Great Vehicle^ which, while it professed to continue, 
largely modified the ideas of the founder (it was so 
called in distinction to the LitiU Vehicle^ that of 
Gotama). Belief arose in a number of powerful 
angeUo beings. Thus, there was a drift away from 
the simplicity of early Buddhism. Primitive super- 
stitions revived and the Tantra system arose, a form 
of religion so degraded that scholars have turned 
with (hsgust from its lit. This debased Buddhism 
was introduced into Tibet by Srong Tsan Gampo 
in 622 A.D., but his successors persecute its adherents, 
and it was not firmly planted till the next cent. It 
declined again and was reintroduced in 971. 

In the XIII. cent, the Mogul Emperor, Kublai 
Khan, granted to the abbots of the Sahya monastery 
the temporal sovereignty of the country, and this 
combined spiritual and temporal power — temporal 
over Tibet, spiritual (as head of the Buddhist Church) 
throughout (jhina — still endures. A reformation took 
place under Tsonghapa about 1400. On the death 
of the Grand Lama another is elected from recently 
bom children. 

Franche, History of Western Tibet ; Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet. 

LAMALON-LES-BAINS, spa, Herault, S. France. 

LAMA-MIAO, Dolon-Nor (42® 36' N., 116® 10' 
E.), town, Chihli, China; trading centre. Pop. c. 
28,000. 

LAMAR, LUCIUS QUINTUS CINCINNATUS 

(1825-93), Amer. politician; senator, 1877 ; Sec. 
of Interior, 1885 ; Justice, Supremo Court, 1888 ; 
helped reunite North and South. 

LAMARCK, JEAN DE (1774-1829), eminent Fr. 
zoologist ; b. Picardy ; od. Amiens ; served in the 
army but always had a love for nature ; occupied 
important scientific posts in Paris, where ho died. 
He is best known as the founder of Lamarckism, 
which attempts to explain the mechanism of evolution 
by assuming that characters acquired by an individual 
are transmitted to its oilspring. See Evolution, 
Heredity. 

LAMARTINE, ALPHONSE MARIE LOUIS DE 
PRAT DE (1790-1869), Fr. poet ; one of pioneers of 
Romantic school ; had deep regions feeling, with some 
of monotony of verse of preceding age ; wrote with 
cvor-increasmg facility ; travelled a great deal, and 
mixed in politics, especially in 1848, when he showed 
great gifts of eloquence and was member of Executive 
(Committee ; scanty means compelled him to subsist 
on jiroccods of pen ; romantic feelings depicted in 
the Miditations (1820), Les Nouvelles Miditationa 
(1823), among which is his masterpiece; Le Lac, 
Jocelyn appeared 1836, journal of a heroic soul ; at- 
tempted new line, 1836, with Voyage en Orient in prose, 
which Lb not quite accurate and too facile for pleasure 
of later ago ; best prose work, rhetorical Eiatoire des 
Oirondins (1847). 

Legouis, Jocelyn (with preface : 1906). 

LAMB, CHARLES (1775-1834), Eng. essayist; 
b. London ; ed. Christ’s Ho^ital, where formed 
friendship with fellow-scholar, Cfoleridge ; held clerk- 
ships in South Sea House and India House ; never 
m., but devoted fife to mad sister Mary; himself 
under restraint, 1795-96 ; dabbled in verso and journal- 
ism ; with Mary wrote Tales from Shakespeare (1807) ; 
fascinated by Elizabethan and XVII. -cent, poets; pub. 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets (1808); con- 
tributed essays on wide variety of subjects, under 
name Elia, to London Magazine (1820-22). L. is one 
of most lovable characters and writers in Eng. lit., 
bis essays, written in a unique indescribable style, 
mingling quaintness and delicacy, humour and pathos. 
He ranks high as a literary critic. 

Ainger, Works ; Lucas, Works and Life ; Masson, 
Charl^ Lamb, 

LAMB, WILLIAM, see Melbourne, Viscount. 

LAMBALLE (48® 28' N., 2® 31' W.), town, C6tes- 
du-Nord, France ; pottery. Pop. 4500. 

LAMBAYEQUE (6® 48' S., 79® 62' W.), maritime 
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department (and town). Fern, S. America; area, 
4(il4 eq. miles. Pop. c. 124,000. 

LAMBERMONT, AUGUSTE, BARON (1819- 
1905), Belg. politician ; served in foreign ofQoe from 
1842 : secured removal of tolls on Scheldt. 

LAMBERT, FRANCIS (c. 1486-1630), Fr. Re- 
former; became Franciscan, 1601; converted to 
Protestantism, 1622 ; present at Marburg Conference, 
1549 ; supported by Philip of Hesse. 

LAMBERT, JOHANN HEINRICH (1728-77), 
Gor. physicist, philosopher, and mathematician ; first 
to make photometric measurements of intensity of 
light. 

LAMBERT, JOHN (1619-83), Eng. general; 
Roundhead in Civil War ; distinguished at siege of 
Hull, 1643, Dunbar, Worcester, and other battles and 
sieges ; member of Committee of Safety, 1669 ; crushed 
Royalist rising under Booth, 1659 ; major-gen. of 
forces in England and Scotland, 1659 ; sent against 
Monk, whose march he was unable to oppose, owing 
to dwindling of army ; arrested at Restoration ; 
banished to Guernsey. 

LAMBESSA, LambAsb (36* 28' N., 6* 13' E.), 
village, Algeria, Africa ; interesting Rom. remains 
include so-called prsetorium, baths, temples, aqueducts, 
and great number of inscriptions. 

LAMBETH (61® 28' N., 0® 3' W.), metropolitan 
borough, 8. London ; contains L. Palace, seat of 
abp’s of Canterbury, which has fine library and portraits 
of abp’s. Pop. (1911) 298,126. 

LAMBETH CONFERENCES, attended by all 
Anglican bp’s, meet at Lambeth Palace to bring about 
closer union and discussion of common interests be- 
tween Eng. and colonial churches. The first Con- 
ference was held in 1867, second, 1878, third, 1888, 
fourth, 1897, fifth, 1908. Unlike Convocation they 
possess no formal authority, but have considerable 
mfluence ; various questions, doctrinal, disciplinary, 
social, and educational, arc discussed. 

LAMBOURN (61® 31' N., 1® 32' W.), town, Berk- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 4527. 

LAMB’S LETTUCE, Corn-SaLAD {q.v.). 

LAMECH, patriarch in Genesis; legendary f. of 
Noah ; name may be derived from Babylonian myth. ; 
possibly connected with an Arabic word for a young 
man. 

LAMEGO (41® 9' N., 7® 41' W.), town, N. Portugal ; 
Gothic cathedral. Pop. 8600. 

LAMELLIBRANCHIATA or Bivalves, Pklkcy- 
PODA, Acbphala, Lipocephala ; a largo class of 
Mollusoa, containing more than 6000 species scattered 
throughout the waters of the world. Its members 
are in almost all cases readily distinguished from 
other molluscs by the obvious presence of a shell 
composed of two strong limy valves within which 
the animal is sheltered. Tho Bivalve body, moreover, 
is less body-liko than that of the Univalves or Gastero- 
poda, for there is no head with tentacles, and the 
structures lie in bisymmetrical layers, the body 
proper and the foot being enclosed on both sides by 
tho gills, and these again by tho mantle folds, which 
are attached to the valves of tho shell. There is no 
radula rasping apparatus in the mouth, and the foot 
is a more or loss inactive lobe of muscle, by which 
the creatures often plough their way through sand 
or mud. Often the foot produces strands of brown 
silky material — byssua — by which tho animal is 
anchored to neighbouring stones or rocks. 

The senses of Bivalves are of comparatively low 
order. Their eyes, simple or highly developed are 
many in number, set along the edges of the mantle, 
peeping out as it were from the gape of the shell, or 
placed at tho end of the respiratory tube. They feel 
with the edges of the mantle, hear, or at least balance, 
by means of a pair of small sacs (otocysis) in the foot, 
and perhaps smell by small sensory patches near the 
base of the gills. At the hinder end of the body the 
mantle frequently forma a respiratory tabe or siphon, 
of the utmost importance in their economy. It may 


be short in the forms which live at the surface of 
the sea, or long in burrowing or boring species, and 
has two apertures. Though ono of these, tne inhalent 
aperture, a current of liie-bringing water is drawn, 
carrying the minute organisms upon which the 
creatures feed, and purifying the blood by washing 
tho gills ; and through the other (exhalent aperture) 
tho water, having served its purpose, is ejected. 

The limy shells vary much in shape and beauty. 
They may be almost hemispherical (CycUu), or 
exceedingly elongated, as in tho Razor Shell; smooth 
externally or covered with strong ribs often furnished 
with spines and projections {Spondylus), The inner 
surface, however, is smooth and shiny, with a layer 
of iridescent mother-of-pearl or nacre. The shells 
are hinged with an elastic ligament, and can bo opened 
or closed tightly by means of two strong muscles, 
although in some forms (Oysters, etc.) one of tho 
muscles has disappeared. 

Almost all Bivalves live in the sea, but a few, such 
as the Fresh- Water Mussels, inhabit rivers or lakes. 
Tho majority biurrow and plough their way in tho 
sand or mud at the bottom, feeding and respiring 
through tho breathing tubes which project above the 
surface of the silt. Some, however, such as the foot- 
less Oysters and their relatives, lie passively on the 
bottom, while others bore deeply into wood (the Ship 
‘ Worm * — Teredo) or oven into rocks and stones 
{Fholas, Saxicava, Lithodomus). Bivalves are less 
active than Gasteropods ; many remain permanently 
anchored bv their byssus (Edible Mussels, etc.), tho 
majority plough laboriously, some jump or jerk bv 
aid of their foot (Cockles), and a few swim through 
tho water by flappings of their shell-valves (Scallops, 
and Lima), 

Their breeding habits are often interesting. Lima 
builds nests of old shells and stones, and tho young of 
Fresh- Water Mussels remain sheltered in tho body of 
the parent until, at tho proper time, a Stickleback 
or similar fish swims near. Then the minute larvsa 
(Glochidia) snap their valves with great energy, and 
so approaching tho fish, attach thomselvoa to fins 
or gills, sinking into these, and developing there for 
tho succeeding two to five weeks of their existenoe. 

Lamellibranchs, with one or two exceptions, feed 
on the microscopic organisms. Diatoms and minute 
Algas, Protozoa, small Oustacea, and organio debris, 
winch are borne to them in the water ourrents they 
create. 

J^lany are the uses of Lamelllbranohs to man. He 
relishes as food such forma as Oysters (g.v.). Cookies, 
Clams, and Scallops. Pearl buttons, and many 
ornaments of greater beauty, if of less use, are manur 
factored from the shells of Pearl Oysters, which, along 
with tho Fresh- Water Mussel, Margaritana, furnish the 
world’s supply of pearls. Many species are exten- 
sively used as bait for fishes ; the giant Tridacna 
makes excellent fonts, and tho semi-transparent 
shells of Placuna form window-panes in China and 
the Philippines. 

The class Lamellibranohiata is divided into four 
orders, according to gill structures : — 

I. pROTOBBANcuiA, with simple plate-like gill 
filaments, e.g. Nucula, 

II. Fujbuancuia, with gill filaments folded back 
upon themselves, e.g. Placuna, Lithodomus, and tho 
Edible Mussel, Mytilus, 

III. PsBUDO-LAMELLiBRANcniA, with gill filaments 
loosely connected to form gill-plates, e.g. Pinna, the 
true Oysters (Oatraca), tho Pearl Oysters (MeUagrina), 
Lima, and the Scallops, Pedtn, 

IV. Eulambllibrabohia, with gill filaments inti- 
mately oonnected into double giU- plates, e.g* 
Fresh-Water Mussels (Margaritana, Unto), the Clams 
(Mactra), the Cookies (Oorimm), Razor-Shell (Solen), 
Tridacna, tho various Rook- end Wood-Borers, and 
the ourions Watering-Pot Shell (Aapergillum), 

LAMENNAIS, HUQUES FBLXGZTi: ROBERT 

BE (1782-1854), Fr> eoolesiastioal and politioal oontro* 
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versialist ; ordained ho became prof, of Math’s, 1811 ; 
•tronff defender of Catholicism, and condemned ' Galli> 
oan ’ uberties (partial independence of Fr. Church from 
papal control) ; became mcreasingly democratic, de- 
nouncing all connection of Church with state and with 
monarchy. Although he believed himself a devoted 
Catholic, his views met with papal disapproval, and he 
left the Church, devoting himself entirely to political 
propaganda; imprisoned for a year in 1840 for bis 
I^K Lt Pays et le Oouvernement ; wrote numerous 
works, and his correspondence (some of it important) is 
published. 

UWMENTATIONS, BOOK OF, in Hebrew canon, 
together with the Song of Songs, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, forms Megilloth (Rolls). L. is made up of five 
separate poems, dealing with the woes that have be- 
fallen the Hebrew nation by the taking of Jerusalem in 
586. The poems are beautiful, but are conscious art 
rather than spontaneous outpourings. The author is 
not named, but early tradition to bo found in the LXX 
makes him JeremiaL In favour of this oan be urged 
the conception of natural misfortune as the result of 
sin, certain emotional traits, and some usages of 
metaphor ; against it, diSerences of standpoint as 
regards £g 3 rpt, and (as a whole) phraseology ; and 
alM the poetic arrangement has an artificiality which 
seems unlike Jeremiah. The balance of probability is 
thought by oompoteiit scholars (e.g. Driver) to be 
against Jeremiah’s authorship, but quite possibly it is 
bv one of his disciples, and dates from a period not long 
after him : it is possibly not all by one writer. 

Peake, Jeremiah and Lamentations (Century Bible). 

liAMESSAN, JEAN ANTOINE DE (1843- 
), Fr. tailor, scientist, and politician; author of 
several works. 

LAMETTHIE, JULIEN OFFBAY DE (1709-51), 
Fr. physician and materialist ; considered man a 
machine, the soul a function of the brain. 

LAMMEROElER, member of Vultubb Family 

(q.V,). 

LAMNA, see under Sharks akd Doo Fishes. 

LAM0R1GI£RE, CHRISTOPHS JUCHAULT 
DE (1806-66), Fr. soldier ; fought in Algeria, 1847, 
and against Italy, 1860. 

LAMP, a device for producing artificial light by 
inflammable liquid, oil, gas, or electricity. No doubt 
the flrst lamps were animals’ skulls and later baked 
earth and metal — bronze being generally used. In 
1784 Argand at Geneva invented a lamp with circular 
wick and glass chimney, which was considerably im- 
proved by Franohot in 1837. Nowadays oil lamps 
consist of a reservoir, for the oil, below the wick (either 
flat or circular, single or multiple), which is sucked ^ip 
the wick by capillary action. Safety lamps (g.u.) are 
used by miners and acetylene lamps (^.v.) by motorists. 
See also Liohtino. 

LAMP-BLACK, see under Carbon, Pigments. 

LAMPEDUSA (35° 30' N., 12° 30' E.), island, be- 
tween Malta and Tunis, Mediterranean Sea ; belongs 
to Italy ; has Rom. and Carthaginian remains. Pop. c. 
2000. 

LAMPERTHEIM (49° 36' N., 8° 28' E.), town, 
Darmstadt, Germany. Pop. (1910) 10,335. 

LAMPETER (62^ 7' N., 4° 6' W.), town, Cardigan- 
shire, Wales ; seat of St. David’s CoIL Pop. (1911) 
3666. 

LAMPOON, a virulent satire in prose or verse, 
usually a personal attack. The name comes from 
the old burden sung to those libels, * Lampone, 
lampone, oamerada lampone.’ 

LAMPREYS {Peiromyzontidm), eel-like primitive 
fishes with round, sucking mouth, and seven gill-slits. 
They axe carnivorous and feed on fishes, worms, and 
insects; 3 species ooour in Brit, waters, living in the 
sea and spawning in rivers ; some are ost^med as food. 

LAMPRIS, see Ofah. 

XJkMPROPHYRES, name given to a group of 
rooks containing bright crystals of biotite, honiblende, 
oiivine, or augtte. They generally occur in dikes or 


thin sills, and are of a dark colour. There are two 
distinct groups, the first of which is accompanied by 
intrusive granites, while the second is associated witn 
ncphelino syenites. 

LAMPSACUS (40° 19' N., 26° 39' E.), ancient 
Hcllenio town, Asia Minor. 

LANAI, see Hawaiian Islands. 

LANARK (55° 40' N., 3° 48' W.), town, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland ; associated with Wallace ; formerly site 
of Franciscan monastery. Pop. (1901) c. 6500. New 
L., to S., has cotton mills. 

LANARKSHIRE (66° 45' N., 3° 66' W.), county, 
S.W. Scotland; area, 879 sq. miles; surface rises from 
N. to Lowther Hills in S. ; watered by Clyde and its 
tributaries. In S. are sheep farms, in centre market 
gardens and orchards, in N. important ooal-fields. L. 
IS most populous and busiest manufacturing county in 
Scotland ; contains Glasgow, Hamilton, Airdrie, and 
other industrial centres. Manufactures iron goods, 
steel, machinery, textiles. Pop. (1911) 1,447,113. 

LANCASHIRE (53° 45' N., 2° 36' W.), N.W. 
county palatine, England ; area, c. 1890 sq. miles ; 
low, fiat ooast is much indented, so that there are many 
good harbours ; surface rugged and mountainous in N. 
and B., reaching an extreme height of 2633 ft. in 
Coniston Old Man in N. ; drained by Duddon, Lune, 
Kibble, Mersey, Irwell, and other rivers. L. sufiered 
from ravages of Danes in IX. cent., towards end of 
which it came under sway of Northumbria. County 
was granted by Henry III. to his s. Edmund, and from 
him descended to John of Gaunt, whose s. became king 
as Henry IV. in 1399, since when it has belonged to the 
Crown, though its estates are separately administered. 
In reign of James L witchcraft was prevalent here, 
especially in district of Pendle Forest, Whalley; and 
in 1612 twenty witches were put to death. Various 
battles and sieges occurred during Civil Wars of XVII. 
cent. ; and in 1658 the county had considerable part in 
Royalist rising, which, however, was put down ; bad 
some share in Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745. 
During last two cent’s chief events have been the 
growth of cotton trade, with which the inventions of 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, and others are associated ; 
opening of first English railway in 1830 ; and the 
cutting of various canals, of which the Bridgewater 
was the first. L. is most populous and busiest manu- 
facturing county in England ; contains large coal- 
field, which has become scat of greatest cotton industry 
in world, with centre at Manchester, while Bolton, 
Preston, Oldham, Blackburn, Burnley, Rochdale, Bury, 
Ashton, and Middleton are also engaged in this trade. 
Copper, slate, earthenware clay, fireclay, are also 
found, and in the N. are large deposits of iron ore 
which have developed great iron and steel industries, 
as at Barrow-in-Furness. Liverpool is an important 
centre of shipping trade, accounting for one-fourth of 
imports and two-fifths of exports of United Kingdom. 
Manufacture of machinery is also important ; 
other industries include shipbuilding, dye-works, 
manufacture of glass, soap, leather, silk and woollen 
textiles. County is crossed by numerous railways, and 
by several canals, including the Manchester Ship ^nal 
between Liverpool and Manchester. There are univ’s 
at Liverpool and Manchester, which, with Lancaster, 
the oapital, are assize towns. There are remains of 
many monasteries, finest of which is Furness Abbey, a 
Cistercian foundation. Pop. (1911) 4,826,739. 

Victoria County Histories, Lancashire, 

LANCASTER.--(1) (54° 3' N., 2° 48' W.) town, 
Lancashire, England ; castle, now used as county prison, 
was built on site of Rom. castle in Norman times, and 
restored by John of Gaunt; fine old church, dedicated 
to SU Mary; connected with Kendal and Preston by 
L. canal; oabinetmaking, upholstery, oottons. Pop. 
(1911) 41,414. (2) (40° 2' N., 76 *23' W.) town, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. ; manufactures tobacco, cottons. 
Pop. (1910) 47,227. (3) (39° 41' N., 82* 29' W.) town, 
Ohio, U.S.A. ; agricultural trade* Pop. (1910) 13,093. 

LANCASTER. HENRY, EARL OF (e. 1281-1345), 
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LANCASTER, HOUSE OF, family doaoended 
from Edmund, a. of Honry 111., Earl of L. in 1267, 
whose 8. Thomas led nobles in Edward 11. *s roign and 
was executed for treason. His nephew Henry became 
duke, and was suoo. Iw dau., Blanche; she m. John of 
Gaunt, B. of Edward 111., who became Hoke of L. and 
immediate ancestor of Lancastrian kings ; he was 
suspected of aiming at succession to throne, and 
sent on missions to France. His s. Hai^ deposed 
Richard II., becoming first Lancastrian king. House 
fell in Wars of Roses. 

LANCASTER, SIR JAMES (d. 1618), Eng. 

navigator; commanded £. India Company’s expedi- 
tion to E. Indies ; encouraged Hudson and Baihn in 
polar exploration ; Lancaster Sound namod after 
nim by Baffin. 

LANCASTER, JOHN OF GAUNT, DUKE OF 
(1340-99), a of Edward III. ; b. Ghent ; served in 
Spain, 1367, France, 1369 ; after second marriage, 
with Blanche of Castile, assumed title, king of Castile ; 
towards oloso of Edward IIl.’s reign, attained great 
power in England ; supported Wyclifio ; after Rioharrl’s 
accession, suppoi-ted long ; unsuccessfully invaded 
C^astilo, 1387 ; Duke of Aquitaine, 1390 ; governed 
Aquitaine, 1395. 

LANCASTER, JOSEPH (1778-1838), Brit, 
educationist ; b. at Southwark of poor parents ; 
started a school for poor children, charging no foes. 
Uis system, which depended greaHy on teaching by 
monitors and mechanical drilJ, was copied throughout 
the country, but the resultant fame and wealth ruined 
his character. 

LANCASTER, THOMAS, EARL OF (1277-1322), 
randson of Henry III. ; led barons against Edward 11. ; 
efeated and captured at Boroughbndge ; executed for 
treason. 

LANGE, the long spear used by a certain class of 
cavalry called lancers. The pennon at the spoar- 
point frightened the horses of opponents. When not 
in use the lance is attached by a sling to the soldior’s 
elbow. In Germany the lance is made of hollow steol. 

LANGELET, see Ampkioxus. 

LANCELOT, hero of Arthurian legend. Tho story 
is best known through Malory’s beautiful version and 
Tennyson’s poetical rendering. Tho most famous 
incidents in ms life are his appearance at Arthur’s 
court, his infatuation for Arthur’s wife, Guinevere, 
his rescue of the queen, his unsuccessful Grail quest, 
which terminated only in a fleeting vision of tho saorod 
vessel, his subsequent unconsoiousnoas, lasting for as 
many days as he had spent years in sin. 

LANCET, term applied to a two-edged, lanco- 
pointed surgical instrnment, for opening abscesses, 
etc. ; in architecture, one form of the pointed arch. 

LAN-CHOW-FU (36® 5' N., 103® 55' E.), town, 
Kan-su, China. Pop. variously estimated at from 
80,000 to 600,000. 

LANCIANO (42® 14' N., 14® 26' E.), cathedral 
town, Italy ; seat of bishopric. Pop. 18,600. 

LAND occupies about two-seveiiths of the earth’s 
surface, with an estimated area of 55,100,000 sq. miles. 
In primitive times men disputed ownership of 1. with 
wild beasts, and gradually formed themselves into 
communities for purposes of protection ; during the 
Neolithic Ago (see Auchjsolooy) they began to employ 
agriculture as a means of supplying themselves with 
food, and thus 1. acquired value. The tide of Aryan 
invasion from tho East, and, later, tho restless move- 
ments of Teutonic and Slavonic peoples, did much to 
change ownership of L in Europe, but by the Middle 
Ages it was comparatively settled. 

With increase of civilisation came regulations regard- 
ing 1. tenure to replace those of Rome which had been 
swept away by barbarism ; the most important wa^ 
Feudalism (q.v.), which flourished in France tUi the 
Eevolutton of 1780» and in E ng land till the agrarian 
i^volutioBS of the XV. ond XVl. cent’s, which turned 


great tracts of ootintry into paetorsM and created 
the largo fai’mor. The XVIII. and XIX. cent’s saw a 
roveraioa to agriculture, and at present the small 
farmer is being encouraged os much as possible in order 
to repeople the land (see Small Holdings). Of late 
years tho question of State ownership has boen raised, 
especially oy Socialists, while tho fact that much 
common 1. was annexed by landowners from XV. to 
XVII. cent, gives historical ground for their claims. 

Round the coasts of Britain and other countries 
there are oonsiderablo tracts of land only partially sub- 
merged by tho sea, and tho term reclamation of land 
is us^ to describe tho process of permanently exclud- 
ing tho sea in order to render such land fit for agri- 
cultural purposes. In estuaries, c.^., silt is constantly 
being deposited at a more or less rapid rate, but owing 
to the shifting of the channel and ^e scouring action 
of the tide little permanent accretion takes place. If, 
however, the channel is fixed by embankments reaching 
high above water-level, the deposit goes on steadily 
and the foreshore gradually rises, h’mally, the water 
is shut out altogether by embankments, which must 
bo higher than tho level of highest tide. It is also 
possible further to increase tho deposit by allowing 
water to enter at high tide through openings or sluices 
in the embankments, and permitting it to esoapo 
gently after its silt is deposited. Sea marshes also, 
which are only submerged at high tide, can bo reclaimed 
by high embankments. Holland provides tho best 
examples of land reclamation, a large part of it having 
been won from the sea. See Beazeloy, RedameUion of 
Land from Tidal Walers, 

Land Registration. — Leases of forty years 
and upwards require registration, and in the County 
of London must be entered at the Registry. The 
owner of property wishing to register his title to it 
should take his title-deeds (it is generally bettor to 
employ a solicitor for the purpose) to the Land Registry. 
Particulars of tho property and the ownership of it 
will then be entered in the register, his deeds will bo 
stamped with a record of the registration, and he will 
be given a land certiRcale, which is a copy of the entry 
in the register. When once the property has been 
registered, all subsequent dealings with it mu^t be 
registered. Generally the person entitled to register 
the property is tho person entitled to its possession, 
though he may not be the absolute owner, but only a 
tenant for life or mortgagee. Two kinds of title may 
be applied for at tho registry — absolute and possessory. 
Tho Registrar will generally allow tho latter on pro- 
duction by the owner of the conveyance or on a 
statutory declaration. But the former will not be 
granted until the Registrar has satisfied himself that 
the title is good, though ho may allow a qualified title 
to be registered. 

See also Landlord and Tenant ; Ireland, 
History (for Irish L. Question); Kent, and similar 
articles. 

LANDAU. — (1) (49® 11' N., 8® 6' E.) town, Bavaria, 
Germany ; formerly fortified ; site of Auguatinian 
monastery. Pop. (1910) 17,761. (2) (48® 41' N., 

12® 43' E.) town, Lower Bavaria. Pop. 3200. 

LANDEGK (50® 21' N., 16® 63' E.), town, Pruss. 
Silesia, Germany; thermal springs. Pop. (1906) 
3481. 

LANDEN (50® 46' N., 6® 4' E.), town, Lidge, Belgium. 
Pop. 3100. 

LANDER, RICHARD LEMON (1804-34), and 
JOHN (1807-39), his bro., Eng. explorers ; sent by 
Britain to explore Niger ; discovered (1830) that it 
terminates, in several ofishoots, in Bight of Benin ; 
pub. Journal, 1832. 

LANDES.— (1) (44® N., 0® 60' W.) S.W. department, 
France ; area, 3604 sq. miles ; watered by Adour ; 
large forests ; pioduoes resin, charcoal, rock-salt, iron ; 
horses bred. Pop. (1911) 288,902. (2) (44® ZiT N., 

0® 65' W.) district, S.W. Franco, occupying parts of 
dept’a of L.» Gironde, and L6t-et-Givronne. Mainly 
ooTerad by pine forests and fields. 
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XJLNDESHTTT (50* 46' N., W 3' E.), town, Pruas. 
SUeaia, Germany, Pop. (1906) 13,126. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT, the tenant holds a 
property of the landlord for a certain limited period, 
subject, inUr dHa, to the payment of rent. He (or she) 
may be a temnl at wiU, when the tenancy may be 
ended by landlord or tenant at any moment without 
notice ; or a tenant at sufferance, remaining in posses- 
sion after expiration of tenancy, and liable to be turned 
out at any moment ; and yet not a trespasser. If a 
tenant retains possession after receiving or giving notice 
to quit he is liable to be sued for doiinle ^e rent. A 
tenancv is commonly from year to year, and if it is to 
be for less than a year the agreement with the landlord 
should state this quite clearly. There are four * usual 
covenants' in the ordinary tenancy: (1) Tenant to 
pay rent; (2) tenant to pay rates and taxes, except 
landlord's property tax and tithe rent charge; (3) 
tenant to allow landlord to enter premises froih time 
to time to see that they are in proper state of repair ; 
(4) tenant to keep premises in proper state of repair, 
and to leave them in such a state at end of 
tenancy. 

When rent is in arrear the landlord has the right to 
distrain for distress — that is, to seize a sufficient quantity 
of the tenant's ^oods to satisfy the debt. He may 
not, however, seize: (1) things in actual use at the 
time; (2) all fixtures except growing crops ripe for 
reaping ; (3) goods delivered to the tenant in the 

course of his trade, including agricultural machinery, 
and live stock not the property of the tenant ; (4) wild 
animals ; (5) loose coin of the realm ; (6) perishable 
goods ; (7) looms used in silk, cotton, and woollen 
manufacture; (8) gas meters; (9) goods of a lodger 
— where the lodger complies with the Lodgers’ Goods 
Protection Act; (10) wearing apparel, beddi^, and 
trade implements not exceeding & in value. When a 
tenancy has come to an end, the landlord has a right of 
entry, but should proceed by legal action and not by 
force if his right is contested. 

LANDOR, WALTER SAVAGE (1776-1864), 
Eng. prose-writer and poet ; b. Warwick ; ed. Kugby 
(removed at request of headmaster) and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge (rusticated) ; headed volunteer force, raised 
at his expense, in Peninsular, 1808; travelled in 
Europe for several years ; finally settled at Florence ; 
friend of Southey and Browning. His works are dis- 
tinguished by purity of style and delicacy of diction ; 
sometimes striving after beauty leads to obscuiity ; 
wrote fluently in Eng., Lat., and Ital. Best-known 
works are Poems (1796), Qebir (revised ed., 1803), 
Oount Julian (1812), Imaginary Conversations (1824- 
26), Pericles and Aspasia (1836), Poemata et Inscrip- 
Hones (1847), Hellenics (1847). 

Li/c, by Forster (1869), Colvin (E.M.L., 1884). 

LAND OUR (30° 26' N., 78° 6' E.), sanatorium. 
United Provinces, India. Pop. (1901) 1720. 

LAND-RAIL, see Bail Family. 

LAND’S END (60° 4' N., 6° 43' W.), headland, 
Cornwall ; most westerly point of England. 

LANDSBERG AM LECH (48° 4' N., 10° 61' E.), 
town, Bavaria, Germany. Pop. (1910) 7293. 

LANDSBERG-AN-DER-WARTHE (52° 46' N., 
16® 13' E.), town, Prusa. Brandenburg, Germany. 
Pop. (1910) 39,332. 

LANDSBERG BEI HALLE (61° 32' N., 12° 9' E.), 
town, Prussia, Germany. 

LANDSEER, SIR EDWIN HENRY (1802-73), 
Eng. painter ; b. London, e. of an engraver ; early began 
to sketch animals from life, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy when 13. In 1818 he attracted attention 
by \}dA Fighting Dogs getting Wind, Dogs and deer 
were his favourite subjects ; and the Scot. Highlands 
furnished the scenes of some of his best pictures, all 
of which are, familiar from engravings, ^e bronze 
lions of the Kelson Monument, London, were of his 
modelling. He is buried in St. Paul's Cathedral 
Life, by Stephens (1883), Manson (1002^ 
LANDMVT (48* 88' N.» 12* r B.), town, BftTMio, 
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Germany; interesting old churches. Austrians de- 
feated by Napoleon, 1809. Pop. (1910) 26,137. 

LAND8KNEGHTE, Gor. mercenary foot-soldiers, 
first raised by Maximilian 1. ; prominent in Ital 
wars. 

LANDSKRONA (66® 62' N., 12® 49' E.), port, 
Sweden ; industrial centre. Pop. (1910) 16,041. 

LANDSLIP, fall of rocks or earth due to under- 
mining action of sea, or removal of underlying strata 
by heavy rains or melting snow ; common m Alps and 
tropical countries whore rainfall is excessive during 
wet seasons ; severe L in Glencoe, Argyllshire, Soot- 
land, 1913. 

LANE, EDWARD WILLIAM (1801-76), Brit. 
Arabio scholar; went to Egypt on account of his 
health ; pub. Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians, a translation of the Arabian Nights, and the 
famous Arabic Lexicon, a standard work. 

LANE, JAMES HENRY (1814-60), Amer. politician 
and general; joined Federalists in Civil War; recruit- 
ing commissioner, Kansas, 1862 ; senator, 1865 ; 
committed suicide. 

LANFRANC (d. 1089), abp. of Canterbuij ; b. at 
Pavia; became jurist; moiik at Bee, 1142, subse- 
quently prior ; opened school in monastery ; defended 
doctrine of transubstantiation against Berengar of 
Tours. Obtained favour of WiUiam the Conqueror ; 
became abbot of St. Stephen’s, Caen, 1066 ; abp. of 
Canterbury, 1067 ; reformed ecclesiastic organisation ; 
separated ecclesiastical from other courts ; discovered 
and defeated conspiracy of 1076. Life, by Crozals 
(1877). 

LANFREY, PIERRE (1828-77), Fr. republican 
statesman; wrote history 

LANG, ANDREW (1844r-1912), Soot, scholar; b. 
Selkirk ; was a dainty poet, admiring and practising 
Old Fr. forms ; wrote a full History of Scotland ; with 
Butcher translated the Odyssey, with Leaf and Myers 
the Iliad ; authority on folk-lore and fairy stories. 

LANG, KARL HEINRICH, RITTER VON 
(1764-1835), Ger. historian ; archivist in Munich, 
1810-17 ; wrote Memoiren, 

LANGDON, JOHN (1741-1819), Amer. politician ; 
senator, 1789-1801 ; gov. of Now Hampshire, 1806-9, 
1810-12. 

LANGE, FRIEDRICH ALBERT (1828-76), Ger. 
economist and philosopher, schoolmaster and journalist ; 
wrote works on philosophic and social questions. 

LANGEAIS (47° 20' N., 0° 30' E.), town, Indre-et- 
Loire, Franco. Pop. 4000. 

LANGEN, JOSEPH (1837-1901), Ger. Old Catholic 
divine. 

LANGENBECK, BERNARD RUDOLF KON- 
RAD VON (1810-87), Gor, surgeon; prof, of Surgery 
at Kiel, 1842; director of Clinic^ Institute for Surgery 
and Ophthalmology at Berlin, 1848 ; acted ^ military 
surgeon in sevorai campaigns, including Franco-Pruss. 
War, 1870-71 ; authority on gunshot wounds, etc. 

LANGENSALZA (61® 7' N., 10° 40' E.), town, 
Pruss. Saxony, Germany; ruined monastery. Prussians 
defeated Hanoverians, 1866. Pop. (1910) 12,667. 

LANGHAM, SIMON (d. 1376), abp. of Canterbury, 
1366-68 ; cardinal, 1368. 

LANGHOLM (65° 9' N., 3® W.), town, Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland ; textiles, leather, distilUng. Pop. 
(1911) 3302. 

LANGIEWICZ, 3MARYAN (1827-87), Polish na- 
tional leader in rebellion against Prussia, 1863. 

LANGLAND, WILLIAM, Lakqlby (c. 1332-1400), 
reputed author of Piers the Plowman ; antiquaries 
have pieced together the following biographical facts : 
b. in Shropshire e. 1332 ; received monastio education ; 
destined for priesthood, but married ; lived precari- 
ously by chanting psalms for souls of departed. The 
poem attributed to him is allegorioal, the Plowman a 
personification of Christ ; writer is in dead^ earnest, 
flails contemporary abuses in Church and State, and 
knows the curse of porerty. 

Poem is in tfaiee mms, possibly rewritten by poot i 
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in ftllitmtiTe metre with vEriety and cadence ; shows 
transition from O.E. to modem prosody. 

LANOLET, SAMUEL PIERPONT (1834>190d), 
Amer. physicist and astronomer ; seo. of Smithsonian 
Institution, 1887; invented the bolometer ; discovered 
and explored infra-red portion of spectrum ; made im- 
portant investigations and experiments in aeronautics. 

LANGPORT (51* 3' N., 2® 49' W.), town, Somerset- 
shire, England; Perpendicular church. Pop. reg. 
district (1911), 6723. 

LANGREO (43* 17' N., 6* 44' W.), town. N. Spain. 
Pop. 19,000. 

LANGRES (47* 63' N., 5® 20' E.), fortified town, 
E. France; episcopal see; XII. -cent, cathedral; 
Rom. gateway remains. Pop. 9000. 

LANOTON, STEPHEN (d 1228). Eng. ecclesi- 
astic ; studied at Paris, elected abp. of Canterbury by 
Canterbury monks, 1207, joined with barona against 
King John, but it is doubtful how far he was rospon- 
pible for Magna Garta ; after John’s death supported 
Henry LH. 

LANGUAGE, see Philology. 

LANGUEDOC, former province of France. Its 
capital was Toulouse ; boundaries — on the N., Au- 
vergne, Rouergne, Quercy, Forez; on the E., the 
lower Rhone; on S., the Mediterranean and Roussil- 
Ion; on W., Comminges, Riviere- Verdun, Foix. L. 

g )88e8Sod an Assommy, throe archbishoprics, etc. 

iffering in history and therefore race from N. Franco, 
it received above name at time of final union to Fr. 
Crown, 1271, when different pronunciation of out was 
seized on, i.e. oe instead of oil of N. Reformation won 
great hold here in XVI. cent. ; from time of Richelieu 
to Revolution, when it was abolished, L. was ad- 
ministered by royal intendant ; noted from Rom. 
times for wines ; racial characteristics still strong. 
See French Language, France (History). 

LANGUET, HUBERT (1618-81), Fr. Huguenot 
statesman; friend of Melanchthon ; entered service 
of Augustus L of Saxony, 1669 ; ambassador to Fr. 
court, 1661-72, and pleaded for Protestants but was 
compelled to fly ; sent to Vienna, but found position 
untenable ; correspondence important hist, source. 
LANGUR MONKEYS, see under Cercopititecid.*. 
LANIER, SIDNEY( 1842-81), Amer. poet and writer 
of boy-stories ; wrote Science of Eng. Verse, The Eng. 
Novel. 

LANIUS, see Shrikes. 

LANJUINAIS, JEAN DENIS, COMTE (1768- 
1827), Fr. writer and politician ; opposed * Mountain.’ 
— Victor Ambroise, Vioomte, s. (1802-69), Minister 
of Commerce, 1849. 

LANKESTER, SIR EDWIN RAY (1847- ). 

Brit, zoologist ; prof, at London (1874-90), Oxford 
(1891-98), director of natural history section of Brit. 
Museum (1898-1906); pres., Brit. Association, 1906; 
works include Extinct Animals (1906); Kingdom of 
Man (1907). 

LANNE8, JEAN, BuKE OF MONTEBELLO (1769- 
1809), marshal of France ; served under Napoleon ; 
distin^ished at Acre, Montebello, Marengo, Auster- 
litz, Jena ; commanded in Spain, 1808 ; captured 
Saragossa ; killed at Aspem-Essling. 

LANNION (48* 44' N., 3* 26' W.) town, COtes-du- 
Nord, town, France ; ruined castle in neighbourhood ; 
fishing carried on. Pop. 6800. 

LANOLIN {adeps lanas hydrosus), a mixture of 7 oz. 
neutral wool fat with 3 fl. oz. water, the wool fat being 
obtained by purification of the grease extraoted in 
the preparation of sheep’s wooL It is slightly anti> 
septic, and is a common basis for ointments. 

LAN8DOWNE, hill station, Qarhwal, United 
Provinces, India. Pop. 4000. 

LANSDOWXfE, 18T MARQUESS OF, WiLLlAM 
Petty Fxtzmauexob (1737-1806), Eng. statesman ; 
served in Seven Years War ; distinguished at Minden ; 
pres.. Board of Trade, 1763 ; Sac. of State, 1766 ; 
oismissed for pplioy of conoiliation towards America, 
1768 ; Premier, 1782 .— Hikbt, 3bd MjjtQxnKS 


(1780-1863), Chancellor of Exchequer* 1806 ; ad- 
vocated B.C. emancipation, abolition of slavery ; 
Home See., 1827. Subsequently Pres, of CounciL 

LANSDOWNE, HENRY CHARLES KEITH 
PETTY-FITZMAURICE, 6TH MARQUESS OF 
(1845- ), Brit, statesman; Lord of the Treasury, 

1869; Under- Secretary of State for War, 1872; gov. -gen. 
of Canada, 1883; Viceroy of India, 1888; split with 
Qladstone’s party on Home Rule ; Secretary of State for 
War, 1893-1900 ; Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1900-5 ; leader of Unionist party in House of Lords. 

LANSING (42® 46' N., 84® 33' W.), capital, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. ; agricultural coll. Pop. (1910) 31,229. 

LANTERN, metal case with glass shutter to pro- 
tect flame from wind. Hanging V a found in Pompeii 
and Herculaneum have body of bronze and horn 
plates. Dark 1. has shutter or slide by which the 
light may be out off. 

Maoio or Optical L., instrument for projecting 
views on a screen, was invented by Kirchcr c. 1646 ; 
consists of body, generally of Russian iron, and a 
system of lighting, of which ithe most common is 
limelight (lime is made white-hot by flame of coal- 
gas and oxygen), and arrangement for projection; 
a condenser is used for rendering the rays of light 
parallel, and transparent slides (photographic positives) 
are introduced between condenser and projector. 

LANTERN-FLIES, prettily coloured Bugs (Hemip- 
tera) with a huge proboscis projecting in front of the 
head, and for long supposed to be luminous — hence 
the misnomer. The best known is the Chin. Lantern 
Fly (Hotinus eandelariu8\ found in many parts of Asia. 

LANTERNS OF THE DEAD, erections in France 
and elsewhere for marking burial-mounds. 

LANTHANUM, rare metal belonging to cerium 
group, discovered by Mosander in 1839. Found in 
gadomiite, samarskite, and fergusonite, but usually 
obtained complex process from cerito, which is a 
hydrated siHoate of cerium. H. forms only one series 
of compounds as oxide, chloride, and sulphide, and is of 
little chemical interest and no practical value. 

LANUVIUM (41* 41' N., 12^ 42' E.), ancient town, 
near Rome, Italy ; bad famous temple. Modem 
Civita Lavinia. 

LANZAROTE (29® N., 13* 34' W.), volcanic 
island, Canary Islands, Atlantic ; chief town, Arreoife. 
Pop. c. 18,000. 

LAOAG (18* 10' N., 120* 35' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands ; export s rice. Pop. c. 36,000. 

LAO CO ON, in Gk. mythology Trojan priest and 

P atriot ; slain with his two sons by twin snakes sent by 
^oseidon ; statue, in late Gk. style, representing his 
death-struggle, is preserved in the Vatican. 

LAODICEA.— (1) (37* 49' N., 29* 2' E.) town, 
Asia Minor; traditionally founded by Antiochus II., 
III. cent. B.o. ; one of seven churches of St. John’s 
Revelation. Modern Dinizli. (2) (35* 30' N., 36* 
44' E.) town, Syria ; built by Seleuous I. ; modem 
Latakia. (3) (34* 33' N., 36* 30' E.) or Tell Neby 
Mindu, ruined town, Palestine. 

LAON (49* 34' N., 3* 36' E.), town, Aisne, France ; 
important fortress sinoe Rom. times ; fine oruoiform 
camedral, dating from XII. oent., and old episcopal 
palace, both injured during Franoo-Ger. War, 1870. 
Pop. 16,500. 

LAOS (c. 16* N., 105* E.), region, central Indo- 
China, partly under Fr. protection, partly subject to 
Slam ; bounded by Yunnan, Tongking, Annam, 
Cambodia, Siam, Brit. Shan States. Produces rioe, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, fruits, indigo. Fr. L., 
acquired 1892, has area e. 98,000 sq. miles. Pop. 
e. 670,000. Capital, Vien-tiane. 

LAOS, or LAOTIONS, inhabitants of Indo- 
China, chiefly in Siam and Burma. An amiable and 
civil race, mostly Buddhists in religion. Conquered 
by the Siamese, 1828, but a few tribes are still practi- 
cally independent. * Lao * meant originally * man.* 
LAO-TSZE (b. 604 B.O.), Chinese philosopher; 
founder of Taoism ; see CBniA (lAterature). 
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LAPIS LAZULI, a metal, sometimes called * azure 
stone,* composed of silica and alumina with traces of 
sulphuric acid, soda, and lime ; generally of a rich 
blue colour, although some varieties are of tinted 
green, red, or violet ; has vitreous lustre, is opaque, 
and easily broken ; sometimes spotted, or banded 
with white. Found associated with ozystalline lime- 
stone in schists or granites, in Persia, Siberia, Tibet, 
Chile (Andes), China, and Asia. Used by ancients for 
ornamental vases ; now for mosaics and for manu- 
facture of ultramarine pigment. 

LAPLACE, PIERRE SIMON, MARQUIS DE 
(1749-1827), Fr. mathematician and astronomer ; 
b. Beaumont-en-Augo ; s. of farmer ; at early age 
teacher of math’s at military school of native town ; 
when eighteen, went to Paris, where, through influonoe 
of D’Alembert, was app. prof, of Math’s at ficole 
Militaire ; entered pohtics ; or. count by Napoleon, 
and app. Minister of Interior, but dismissed for in- 
capacity after six weeks ; in spite of many favours, 
he voted for Napoleon’s dethronement in 1814 ; cr. 
Marquis by Louis XVIII. in 1817. In friendly rivalry 
with Lagrange, L. devoted his remarkable analytical 
powers to astronomical problems. He was the first 
to firmly establish the stability of tha solar system, 
and his Micanique CiUste ranks only second in im- 
portance to Newton’s Principia. Its publication 
gained him a world-wide reputation. In SyaUme du 
Monde is to be found his famous * nebular hypothesis.’ 

LAPLAND, Lapplakd (c. 68^ N., 27* E.), region in 
extreme N. of Scandinavia and extending eastward 
to White Sea; has no separate political existence; 
surface of Scandinavian L. is mountainous, with deeply 
indented coasts and large lakes between the mountain 
ridges ; Russ, part is comparatively level, with greater 
number of lakes, while a considerable area is covered 
by marshes and forests ; crossed by Tana, Kemi, and 
other rivers. Summer lasts for three months, during 
which there is perpetual daylight ; and for two months 
in winter darkness prevails. Lapps are a race of 
short stature, but of great endurance ; they are 
cenerally hospitable and quiet, but are addicted to 
dru^enness, and are uncleanly in their personal 
habits. Of their early history little is known ; since 
IX. cent, they have been in subjection to Norway, 
Sweden, or Russia, and for several cent’s they were 
regarded as slaves. They are generally classified as 
Mountain, Forest, Sea, and River Lapps. Mountain 
Lapps are virile and energetic ; a nomadic race, their 
wants are almost entirely supplied by the reindeer. 
Forest Lapps lead a less nomadic existence — live by 
hunting and fishing, and keep reindeer. River Lapps 
are a settled peo^e, who engage to slight extent in 
agriculture, and Sea Lapps are an impoverished race 
wno live by fishing. Language resembles Finnish, 
Religions — Lutheran, Gk. Church. Total number of 
Lapps, c. 30,000. 

LAPPA (22® N., 114® E.), inland, near Macao, S. 
China. 

LAPPENBERG, JOHANN MARTIN (1794- 
1805), Ger. historian ; wrote numerous works on Gor. 
and Eng. history. 

LAPRADE, PIERRE MARTIN VICTOR 
RXCRi^D DE (1812-84), Fr. poet ; follower of 
Lamartine (g.v.), and, like him, dealt with themes of 
and philosophy; has resemblance to 
Wordsworth, and, like him, distinguished exponent of 
aims of Romantic school. • 

X«APW1NG, see under Plovke Family. 

LAR (27® 33' N., 54® 8' E.), town, Persia; partly 
ruined ; tobacco, ootton. Pop. c. 9000 

LARA (c. 10® N., 69® 30' W.), state, N.W. Venezuela, 
S, America ; silver mines ; produces cereals, tobacco, 
coffee ; chief town, Barquisimoto. Area, 9296 sq. miles. 
Pop. c* 275,000. 

LARAISH (35* N., 6® 9' W.), seaport, W. coast, 

Morocco, Africa ; walled and fortified ; exports cereals, 
wool, goatskias, slippers, eggs. Pop. c. 6500. 

LARAMIE (41® 16' N., 106* SfiT W.), town, Wyo- 
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ming, U.S.A. ; seat of univ. ; manufactures flour, 
leather, glass. Pop. (1910) 8237.' 

LARBERT (60^ N., 3® 61' W.), town, Stirling, 

shire, Scotland ; coal. Pop. of parish (1911), 12,984. 

LARCENY, see Thbft. 

LARCH (Zarix), a genus of hardy coniferous trees 
which possess deciduous foli^o. This develops in the 
early spring, the loaves arising in two rows of dense, 
bright green clusters on the lateral shoots, and giving 
the plant a graceful and dainty appearance. The 
male cones are small, short-lived, oval structures, 
whilst the female cones, which mature in one year, are 
much larger. They are readily recognised, when 
young, by their red colour. The common European 
species, Larix europcea, is extensively cultivated for its 
timber, which is used in shipbuilding, and for railway 
sleepers, etc., whilst the bark is employed in tanning. 
L. americarta is the Amer. black L, a species commonly 
grown in the New World, whilst among other species 
are L. Ledebourii (Russia) and L. leptilepis (Japan). 

LAREDO (27® 32' N., 99® 26' W.), town, Texas; 
U.S.A. ; manufactures bricks. Pop. (1910) 14,855. 

LARES, Rom. deities of the household and family and 
of rockds and cross-roads. The Lares being guardians 
of the house, were intimately associated with the 
Penates, or guardians of the stoie. 

LARGENTIBRE (44® 32' N., 4® 18' E.), town, S.E. 
France. 

LARGS (56® 48' N., 4® 52' W.), town, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Alexander III. defeated Norwegians, 1203. 
Pop. of parish (1911), 6020. 

LARGUS, SCRIBONIUS (fl. in T. cent, a.d.), 
physician to Emperor Claudius ; coUectod a largo 
number of his own and other medical prescriptions 
{Gompositiones)^ a work still studied. 

LARIDJC, Gull Family (g.t>.). 

LARINO (41® 48' N.. 15® 64' E.), town, Italy; 
cathedral ; seat of bishopric. Pop. 7 100. 

LARISSA (39® 36' N., 22® 24' E.), town, Thessaly ; 
many mosques ; manufactures silk, leather, cotton. 
Ceded to Greece by Turks, 1881. Pop. 18,200. 

LAHI8TAN (27® 45' N., 54® 30' E.), division of Fars 
province, Persia; area, c. 20,000 sq. miles. Pop. c. 
90,000. 

LARKHALL (55® 45' N., 3® 59' W.), town, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland ; coal mines. Pop. (1911) 14,202. 

LARKHANA (27® 27' N., 68® 8^ E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 16,500. L., district, pop. 656,083. 

LARKS (Alandidcft), a family containing about 250 
species of perching birds found almost all over the world. 
They are distinguished by their dull, earth-coloured 
plumage, and by the long straight claw of the first toe. 
The Sxy-La&ks {Alanda), the beautiful song of which 
filters from the clouds, nest on the ground in open country 
and congregate in fiocks during the winter ; while the 
WooD-lIiBKS (LuUiUa) prefer fields bordering woods. 
The Homed or Shore Lark {Otocorya\ with ear-like tufts 
of feathers in the male, is a winter visitor to Britain, but 
the only common Brit, resident is the common skylark 
{Alanda arvensu)* 

LARNACA, Labnioa, Larneoa (34® 67' N., 33® 39' 
E.), port, Cyprus, Mediterranean Sea. Pop. 8500. 

LARSA (31® 33' N., 45® 63' E.), ancient city of 
Babylonia ; site marked by ruins of Senkera. 

LARVAL FORMS, LABVjB, young independent 
stages which differ in essentia] struature from their 
adult form. Some are well known, e.g. the caterpillar 
and chrysalis stages of the butterfly, and many insects 
exhibit this two-staged youth, while most show modifica- 
tions of this cycle, a quiescent period, or at least a 
period of moulting, preceding the attainment of adult 
characters. 

It is amongst aquatic and especially marine organisms, 
however, that larval forms are most common and most 
diverse. Amongst such groups as Coelenterates, Eohino- 
derms, Worms, Arthropods, Molluscs, and among the 
Vertebrates — ^Tunioates, Oyolostomea, and Amphibians 
— all or any of the members reach adult life by indirect 
routes through larral bypaths. 
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Larrftl formi ehow that the apparently radiallj 
gymmetrical Eohinodermi are really bilateral in 
gyidmetry, that the inaotiye, baokbonelega Tunioate 
is product of an active ehordate youth* and that such 
cases of degeneracy are frequent. Frequently they 
reveal the relationship of animals* bv recapitu- 
lating in themselves earlier stages in the development 
of the race. Thus the Nauplius, Zoea, and Mysis 
stages of some Crustacea in all probability indicate lower 
steps of Crustacean development ; while the larv» of 
Annelid Worms, of Polyzoa, Brachiopods, and Molluscs 
point to a common origin for these ^oups. Owing to 
peculiar conditions some larvss retain this form through- 
out life — the most striking example being that of the 
Axolotl larva of the Salamander, Amblysioma^ which 
becomes mature, and breeds in larval form. 

LARYNX, the organ of voice, is situated in the 
upper part of^the neck, communicating below with the 
windpipe, above with the pharynx. It is a sort of box, 
formed by a framework of five largo cartilages : (1) 
thyroid cartilage, whose apex forms the prominence, 
Adam*$ apple ; (2) cricoid cartilage, a ring below ; (3) 
the epigloUiat a thin plate projecting from the thyroid 
cartilage into the pharynx ; (4) two arytenoid cartilages, 
joined to the back of the thyroid cartilage. On each 
inner side of the 1. are two pairs of folds. The free 
borders of the upper pair cover delicate fibrous bands, 
the false vocal cords, while the «trong bands in tho 
lower folds aro tho true vocal cords. The air from the 
windpipe plays directly on the vocal cords, causing them 
to vibrate, thus causing a note. The tenseness of the 
cords and size of the opening aro controlled by 
muscles. 

Larynffltis* inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the larynx, may bo acute or chronic, 
the former being usually due to exposure to cold 
or over-use of tne voice, charaotorisod by swelling 
of the mucous membrane of the throat, with at first 
diminished and then increased secretion, cough, sore 
throat, and huskinesa of voice — the treatment being 
rest in bed, warmth, inhalation of steam with benzoin, 
and a purge ; while chronic 1. may be due to a preceding 
acute attack, to persistent strain of the voice, and 
chronic irritation, such as tobacco-smoke, the symptoms 
being the same as in acute, but more persistent, and 
treatment rest, change of air, care of general health, 
and application of an astringent to the throat. (Edema 
ghttiais is a serious condition due to extension of 
inflammation from neighbouring parts, to injury by a 
corrosive or boiling water, or to septic infection often 
associated with scarlatina or other fever. The mucous 
membrane is very swollen, there is breathlessness, and 
Buflocation may occur. The patient in this case is 
ordered to suck ice, the affected part is scarified and 
sprayed with ether, and tracheotomy (an incision 
into the trachea) may be necessary. See Cboup. 

LAS BELA, Lus BKYLa.— -(1) (26* KT N., 66* 26' E.) 
small state, S.E. Baluchistan ; triangular alluvial land 
on delta of Purali ; bounded by Khirthar range on E. 
and H^la Mts. on W. ; area, 6367 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1910) 66,000. (2) capital of above ; burial-place of 
Sir Robert Sandeman. Pop. c. 6000. 

LAS CASAS* BARTOLOMfi DE (1474-1566), 
Span, prelate ; called * The Apostle of the Indfians ’ ; 
endeavoured to secure better treatment of Indians by 
Spain ; bp. of Chiapa (Mexico), 1644-47. 

LAS GASES, EMMANUEL AUGUSTIN DIEU- 
pONNfi, COMTE DE (1766-1842), Fr. official; 
joined Napoleon, and accompanied him to St. Helena. 

LAS PALMAS (28* N., 16* 41' W.), capital. Grand 
Canary Island ; episcopal see ; seat of government 
cathedral Pop. (1910) 63,824. 

LAS VEGAS (35* 35' N.* 106* 20' W.)y town. New 
Mexico, U.S.A. ; thermal springs in vicinity. Pop. 
(1910) 3179. 

LASHIO (22* 64' N.* 97* 46' K)* European station, 
Shan States* Burma, India. Pcm. c. 3000. 

LASKER* EDUARD (1829-m), Ger. politician and 
Journalist ; founded National Liberal party ; saooess 


fuUy opposed Bismarck’s autocratic measures; pro- 
moted judicial and eoonomio reforms. 

LA8KI* HIERONYMUS (1496-1642), diplomat; 
entered John Zapolya’s service, for whom he gained 
aid of Turks ; established Zapolya’s position on 
Hungarian throne. 

LASKl, JAN (1456-1631), Polish abp. and politician ; 
sent on diplomatic missions by Polish chancellor, Kuroz- 
weeki ; sec. to King Alexander, 1601 ; Chancellor* 
1603 ; abp. of Gneson, 1611 ; excommunicated, 1631. 

LASKl, JAN (1499-16601 nephew of preceding ; bp. 
and reformer ; embraced Augsburg Confession ; wrote 
polemical works. 

LA8SALLE, FERDINAND (1826-64), Ger. social- 
ist ; b. Breslau ; prosecuted Couutess Hatzfoldt’s 
suit against her husband ; pub. work on Heraclitus, 
1858 ; System der erworbenen Rechte, 1861 ; helped to 
found Social Democratic party in Germany, adopting 
career of agitator ; chief aim was to improve conditions 
of working class ; founded Allgemtiner Deutacher 
Arbeiterverain ; wrote pamphlets and made speeches 
in large towns, attaining greatest success in Rhine 
country ; involved in several state prosecutions ; 
d. from result of duel See Brandes, lAfe (1911). 

LASSEN,CHRI8TIAN(1800-76),Norweg. Oriental- 
ist ; edited Sanskrit works, and wrote important books 
on Oriental languages and antiquities. 

LASSOO, Lariat, strip of plaited hide, used in 
America for purposes of capture ; flung in noose over 
animars head, end retained in hand. 

LASSUS, ORLANDU8, OrLANDO DE LaSSO (c. 
163(X-94), Belg. composer ; b. Mons ; chorister in the 
church of Nicholas ; app. director of the choir of tho 
Lateran, Rome, c. 1551 ; master of the court chapel, 
Munich, 1562-94 ; prolific composer (over 2000 works), 
and one of the greatest musicians of the XVI, 
cent. ; masses, sacred motets, madrigals, chansons. 

LASWARI, in Alwar, India ; scene of Brit, victory 
over native forces, 1803. 

LATACUNGA (0* 66' S., 78* 26' W.), town, Ecua- 
dor, S. America ; subject to earthquakes. Pop. c. 
10 , 000 . 

LATAKIA (35* 63' N., 35* 46' E.), port, Syria; 
produces tobacco of same name, which is extensively 
used in blending. Pop. c. 22,000. See also Laodioba, 
LATAX, Sea Otter, see Weasel Family. 

LATEEN, triangular sail, used in Mediterranean. 
LATERAN COUNCILS, Md at Romo in the 
church of St. John Lateran. Ist, in 1123, confirmed 
Concordat of Worms; 2nd, in 1139, settled papal 
schism ; 3rd, in 1170, settled conflict between Empire 
and papacy ; declared war against Cathari ; 4th, in 
1215, formulated doctrine of transubstantiation. 6th, 
in 1617, asserted superiority of pope over councils. 

LATERITE, a red-brown earthy deposit occurring 
on various igneous and schistose rocks, caused by de- 
composition owing to exposure to natural forces. Most 
noticeable in tropics, probably owing to greater heat 
and tropical rains. 

LATHE, contrivance by which various materials 
are ’ turned ’ or polished ; worked by means of foot- 
treadle or mechanical power. 

LATIMER, HUGH (1490-1565), Eng. religious 
reformer ; s. of Leicestershire yeoman ; ed. at Cam- 
bridge ; began to preach against ecclesiastical abuses ; 
proWbited by bp. from preaching in diocese of Ely; 
made royal chaplain by Henry VIII. ; became rector of 
West Kington, Wiltshire, 1631 ; tried for heresy and 
imprisoned, 1633, but on king’s throwing off papal 
authority ^oame his adviser ; burned during Marian 
persecution. 

LATIN LANGUAGE was the tongue spoken in 
Rome and in the plains watered by the Tiber in the 
VL cent. B.C,, but of whose previous existence we have 
no records. The Lat. language belongs to the so- 
called Oentum group of the Indo-European languages. 
It has prominent features in common with Greek, and 
a still closer relationship with the Celtic group— viz. 
Gaelic (Irish and Scots)* Manx* tho language of ancient 
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Oaul, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. Kindred dialects 
were spoken in the districts bordering on Latium, 
e.p. Umbrian, Osoan, and Sabellian. The Lat. language, 
like the other Indo-European languages, is syntbetio 
and inflectional The declensions of nouns in Lat. 
are 5 in number. There are 2 numbers — singular and 
plural Unlike Greek, it has lost the dual though duo, 
* two,* and am6o,* both,* are relics of the dual number. 
The cases are nominative, vocative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, and ablative, with traces also of 
the old locative. There are 3 genders — masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. The verb has an active and a 

S assive voice, but no middle, and thus is poorer than the 
^reek. In moods, too, Lat. is deficient, having no 
optative, though it retains the in^cative, imperative, 
subjunctive, infinitive, and the participial (incomplete ; 
in active, only present and future ; in passive, only 
past). The present, future, perfect, imperfect, plu- 
perfect, and future-perfect moods are preserved, but 
the aorist is wanting. Lat., however, has two unique 
developments of the verb, i.e. the gerund and gerundive. 

The supremacy of Lat. over the other dialects of 
Italy was posterior by a considerable period in the 
supremacy of power. The remains at Pompeii show 
that the Osoan dialect was not dead there in 79 A.D., 
the date of the fatal eruption. The various dialects 
had great influence on the development of the language. 

The development of Lat. is usually considered by 
dividing its history into 6 periods, viz. : (1) c. 500-240 
B.O, To this period belong our earlier evidences of the 
written language — mainly inscriptions. Lat. has not 
yet taken literary form. (2) 240-70 b.o. The Lat. 
dialect is now becomin^ictorious over the neighbouring 
dialects. The Social War resulted in Lat. replacing 
many dialects. Gk. culture and learning has reached 
Rome, and its influence has re-shaped Lat. and made 
it a fit vehicle for literary expression. (3) 70 b.c.- 
14 A.D., The Golden Age of Lat. letters — the age in 
which prose reached its highest excellence in Cicero’s 
writings, and verse its supreme beauty in Vergil. 
(4) 14 A.D.-180 A.D., The Silver Age, in which the 
language fast lost its purity. (5) 180 A.D. to the 
date of the disintegration of Lat. into the Romance 
languages. This period includes the development of 
ocolosiastical Lat. 

Lat. possesses a lit. of high excellence. Its later 
development, eoolosiastical Lat., was a cosmopolitan 
medium in the Middle Ages. It became the parent of 
the languages of W. Europe. Tlie relation between 
classical Lat. and the kindred dialects of Italy is 
important and must be kept in view, for the dialect 
forms appeared and reappeared in unexpected places. 
The point of divergence between the spokon form of the 
language and the literary form was the introduction 
of Greek models. When the Saturnian metre was 
superseded by the exotic hexameter the language 
underwent a corresponding change. I*lautus’8 diction 
is nearer to the spokon idiom than the language of 
Ennius, as^ is natural in comedy. In Cicero the 
divergence is still more marked. Clause architecture 
has now reached a high degree of refinement, and the 
closing cadences have become subject to law. But 
the dialects and the spoken language counteracted on 
the literary language. Domostio life introduced words 
from the vulgar and servile vocabularies. As the 
area of spoken Lat. increased, the necessary accom- 
animents of colonisation, peregrine marriages, eto., 
ad their influence. Wo find Vergil himself accused of 
making use of peregrina verba, and Livy of ‘ Pata- 
vinity.* ^ But on the whole literary I^at. of the Classical 
maintained its independent course. 

In the Silver Ago the adulteration of the classical 
idiom by provincial influence is apparent. Tho per- 
centage of non-olossical words in the writings of Apuloius 
in alaitningly high. Still more apparent is the pro- 
valenoe of provincial varieties in tne writings of the 
Christian Fathers. But eo long as the Empire held 
together, so lone was the permanence of spoken Lat. 
secure. The fall of the Rom. Empire was accompanied 


by the disintegration of the language. The heralds of 
disintegration were the corruption of inflections, the 
usage of auxiliary verbs, and the appearance of definite 
and indefinite articles. 

The replacement of spoken Lat. in the IX. cent, by 
Spanish, French, Italian, Rumanian, was almost oom- 
plete. But though Lat. died as a spoken language, 
it long survived as a literary language. In the Middle 
Aces it was the universal language of scholars, and even 
Gk. thought and civilisation were only disseminated 
through a Lat. medium. The theology, philosophy, 
law, and science of the civilised world wore expressed in 
Lat. Nor did the Renaissance with its revival of Gk. 
letters crush tho marvellous vitality of the language. 
Till the reign of Louis XIV. it was the language of 
diplomacy, and Newton wrote his Principia in Lat. It 
still lingers in documents, mottoes, and inscriptions, 
and in the services of tho Church of Rome. 

Lat. cannot bo compared in versatility with Greek. 
Its poverty in particles and verb forms makes it 
incapable of expressing the delicate shades of meaning 
so characteristic of tho subtlety of Gk. thought. But 
it is a language of inimitablo solemnity, lucidity, and 
precision, and, when its unpromising beginning is con- 
sidered, its influence and development ore marvellous. 

LATIIf LITERATURE developed on lines directly 
opposed to those along which tho lit. of Greece evolved. 
Lat. lit. was shaped according to imported models ; Gk. 
lit. was a spontaneous growth. The various species 
of Ijat. composition arose according to no law ; tho 
various spocios of Gk. composition arose according to 
a natural o\*der. Tho making of Lat. lit. was Gk. 
culture ; tho making of Gk. lit. was Gk. creative genius. 

The capture of Tarentum (272 b.o.) is the great 
landmark in the history of Rom. letters. The imported 
Gk. slaves began to create a new lit. at Romo in imita- 
tion of the Gk. masterpiecoB. Previously, however, 
there had been the seeds of an indigenous lit. in tho 
Rat. tongue. Inscriptions on busts and tombs were 
the beginnings of Lat. prose. The Songs of tho Fratres 
Arvales and other land charms were a rude form of 
verse. Saturnian verse, a native metre, was employed 
in hymns to tho gods and in the Fesconnino verses 
sung at harvest festivals. Lastly, the dramatic Saturce, 
a medley on all topics, with a strong vein of satire, 
were tho origin of that purely Rom. product — Satire. 

Tho history of Lat. lit. opens with tho name of Livius 
Andronicus, a Gk. slave from Tarentum, brought to 
Rome, 275 B.o. He translated tho Odyssey into 
Saturnian verso, and also translated some Gk. trag^ies 
and comedies into Lat. But the father of native Rom. 
poetry was really Ntovius. His Bellum Punicum 
jpaved the way for tho great epics of Ennius and Vergil. 
The comedies of Plautus are vigorous performances 
based on the new comedy of Athens, but their origin- 
alitv in spirit and humour is undeniable. Ennius, the 
author of the epic called the Annales, took a great step 
in the history of Lat. prosodic development. His 
poem was written in I^at. hexameters and not in 
Saturnian metro, like the epic of Nsevius. Vergil 
borrowed freely from the Annales. Cicero’s poetry 
was Alexandrian in theme and treatment ; it belongs 
to a school that preferred the recondite to the simple, 
the learned to the natural The De Rerum Nabura 
of Lucretius is difficult to classify. It is didactic and 
philosophical in theme, and shows the influence of the 
Alexanarian school, but it is fired by a genuine passion 
that lifts it far above all contemporary writing and 
places it among the masterpieces of the world. 

Meantime Lat. prose has been advancing in the 
hands of Ceesar, Sallust, and Varro, but to Oioero 
belongs the crown of excellence. His prose is a model 
of stylo for all time and for writers in all languages. 

A poet contemporaneous with Lucretius, but of very 
different temperament, is Catullus. Catullus is essen- 
^ order. 

Ihe influence of the Imperial policy of Augustus 
I^t. letters is inestimable. At in the institutions 
of Rome so in other lit. the new era marked a oomf^te 
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reveml of the old traditioxui. The imperial patronage 
tostered and directed the poet’s talents. Thus the 
JEntid of Vergil set a halo upon the new administration 
and traced the new order to the inconvertible decrees 
of the cods. Horace did for Augustus in l^o what 
Vergil did in epic. The Au^mstan ago is the golden 
age of Rom. lit., but in it lay ^e seeds of dissolution. 

The age that followed produced great writers like 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and Livy, but style is 
booming foremost and matter secondary — the age of 
rhetoric is at hand, the age that produced wooden 
poets like Statius, Lucan, and Seneca, and whoso only 
possible greatness lay in satire such as Juvenal’s and 
invective such as Tacitus’s. 

LATITUDE of a place is its angular distance from 
the equator, measured north or south along a meridian. 
It is found by an observation of altitude of sun at 
noon, and a reference to Nautical Almanac for sun’s 
distance from celestial equator on that dav. Length 
of degree of 1. is a little greater at the polos than at 
equator ; average value, nearly 69i miles. 

LATIUM, district round ancient Rome ; bounded 
N. by Etruria, E. by Samnium, S. by the Liris, W. by 
the Tyrrhenian Sea ; c. 370 b.o. 30 towns belonged 
to the Latin League, which was shortly afterw.ards 
dissolved by Rome {q-v.). The Latijii, akin to the 
Romans racially, helped to form the pleha of Rome. 

LATREILLE, PIERRE- ANDR6 (1762-1833), Fr. 
zoologist; student, especially of Invertebrates, 

LATS, see Aechitecture, Indian. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS, see Mormons. 

LATUDE, JEAN HENRI (1726-1806), Fr. adven- 
turer ; imprisoned in Bastille on incurring disfavour 
of Mme do Pompadour. 

LAUBAN (61“ r N., 16® 17" E.), town, Priiss. 
Silesia, Germany ; textiles, beer. Pop. 16,000. 

LAUBE, HEINRICH (1806-84), Ger. dramatist; 
wrote Das Neue Oahrhundert (essays). Das junge 
Europa (novel), Qtaf Essex (drama). Die Karlsschiiler 
(comedy), etc. 

LAUCHSTADT (51® 24' N., 11® 62' K), town, 
Pruss. Saxony, Germany. Pop. 3000. 

LAUD, WILLIAM (1673-1646), Eng. abn. ; ed, 
at Oxford ; in 1611 made pres, of St. Johrrs Coll, there, 
and dean of Gloucester, 1616, where ho gave offence by 
removing the communion table to the east end ; bp. 
of St. David’s, 1021 ; and on accession of Charles 1. 
did all in his power to crush the Puritan party ; 
chancellor of Oxford Univ., 1629, where he did much 
good work for learning and discipline ; abp. of Canter- 
bury, 1633; supported absolutism of Cnarlos L in 
Church and State; impeached, 1640, and after being 
kept in prison executed. L. was a man with many 
good qualities, but narrow-minded and bent at all 
costs on maintaining outward uniformity (for pure 
theol. he oared not so much), and failed to understand 
the temper of his time. 

Sirapkinson, Life and Times of Laud (1894) ; Bell, 
Laud and Priestly Government (1907). 

LAUDANUM {Tinciura opii), preparation of 
opium in equal parts of alcohol and water, the propor- 
tion of opium being 1 in 13} or 1 gr. in 16 minims, the 
usual dose being 5 to 15 minims for repeated, 20 to 30 
minims for single, dose ; is a valuable method of giving 
Opium (gr.i;.). 

LAUDER (66® 44' N., 2® 46' W.), town, Berwick- 
shire, Scotland. James IIL’s favourites executed 
here, 1483. 

LAUDERDALE, JOHN MAITLAND, DUKE OP 
(1616-82) ; b. at Lethinston ; originally a Ovenanter, 
subsequently became loyalist ; token prisoner at 
Worcester, 1651; app. Sec. of State by Charles II., 
1660 ; maintained great influence over king ; put 
down Covenanters ; member of Cabal Bunistry ; 
duk^ 1672; attacked by Commons and Soots, bat 
retained position till 1680, when he resigned. 

LAUENBURG (c. 63® 32' N., 10® 40" B.), duchy, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Germany, iiter various vicissi- 
tudes, L. was ceded to Prussia and Aostria by Denmark 


in 1864, Prussia obtaining complete possession in 1865. 
Area, 465 sq. miles. Pop. c. 56,000. 

LAUGHING GAB (N|0), nitrous oxide; see 
Nitboobn. 

LAUGHTER, complex bodily expression which 
generally accompanies joy, mirth, and consciousness 
of anything comic, but may accompany other 
emotions when there is a sudden release from severe 
tension, and may be produced by tickling. 

LAUNCES, see Sand-Eels. 

LAUNCESTON.— (1) (60® 48' N., 4® 21' W.) 
town, Cornwall, England ; remains of old walls and 
Augustinian priory; ruined castle, scene of several 
sieges during Civil War ; here George Fox was im- 
mured, 1656. Pop. (1911) 4117. (2) (41® 26' S., 147® 7' 
E.) town, Tasmania; commercial centre. Pop. 19,000. 

LAUNDRY, place for washing and * getting up * 
clothes ; processes include washing, boiling, rinsing, 
blueing, drying by hydro-extractors and dry air, 
starching, and ironing. 

LAURAHUTTE (60® 18' N., 19® E.), town, Pruss. 
Silesia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 16,118. 

LAUREATE, a word used to signify eminent in 
one of the arts ; the laurel in ancient times being 
associated with Apollo. Poet Laureate is the poet 
attached to the royal household. 

LAUREL, or sweet bay {Lauras nobilis)^ an ever- 
green shrub indigenous to Mediterranean region, and 
commonly cultivated in Eng, gardens. The loaves, 
which are glossy, and loathory in texture, contain 
hydrocyanic acid, causing a characteristic smell of 
bitter almonds when crushed. The flowers are small 
and yellow, and produce purple berries which are 
used in veterinary med. 

LAURENS, HENRY (1724-92), Amer. politician ; 
pres, of Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1777-78 ; 
imprisoned in England, 1780-81 ; peace commissioner, 
1782. — John L. (1764^2), his s. ; on Washington’s 
staff ; distinguished at Germantown, Coosahatchie, 
Savannah, Charleston. 

LAURENTIAN SYSTEM, Abohjcan Ststem ; see 
Geology. 

LAURIA, Loria (40® 1' N., 16® 48' E.), waUed 
town, Italy. Pop. 11,000. 

LAURIA, ROGER DE, LuRlA, or Loria (d. 1306), 
Span, admiral ; on outbreak of Sicilian Vespers went 
to Sicily with Peter III. of Aragon, who app. him 
commander of fleet ; defeated Anjevines, 1283, 1284 ; 
gained brilliant victories off Catalonian coast, 1285, 
routing French near Hormigas and at Rosas. 

LAURIER, SIR WILFRID (1841- ), Canadian 

statesman of Fr. extraction ; b. at St. Lin, Quebec ; 
called to Bar, 1864; entered Quebec legislature, 1871 ; 
member of Dominion House of Commons, 1874 ; 
Inland Revenue Minister, 1877; represented Quebec 
from 1878 ; bocamo leader of Liberal party, 1887 ; 
Prime Minister, 1896-1911. Administration marked 
bv introduction of preferential tariff, 1897, in favour 
of Brit, goods ; by Canadian support in South African 
War, 1899-1902 ; and by great advance in prosperity 
of (Canada ; opj^ed grant of three Dreadnoughts to 
Britain, 1913 ; hne bilmgual orator. Willison, Sir W. 
Laurier and the Liberal Party (1903). 

LAURIUM.— (1) (c. 37® 50' N., 23® SO" E.) town, 
Greece ; silver mines. Pop. 10,500. (2) (47® 15' N., 
88® 8' W.) town, Michigan, U.S.A. ; copper mines. 
Pop. 7663. 

LAURVIK (69® 4' N., 10® 5' B.), port, Norway ; 
shipbuilding. Pop. (1910) 10,161. 

LAUSANNE (46® 81' N., 6® 88' E.), town, Switzer- 
land ; capital of Vaud Canton, near Mont Jurat, 1600 ft. 
above sea-lovel, overlooking Lake of Geneva; fine 
cathedral (built 1236-76), library, art gallery, also 
supreme court of appeal for Swiss F^eration ; machin- 
ery, leather, chocolate ; long the home of Gibbon ; 
educational centre. Pop. — ^mostly French-speaking 
and Prot— (1910) 63,926. Gribble, Lausanne (1009). 

LAUSANNE, PEACE OF, see Italy (Hzstoby). 

LAUZUN, DUG DE, Airromr Nomfab pb Cav- 
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MOKT, MASQna T>B PtnroitrLHBM (1632-1723), 7r. 
courtier and soldier ; favourite of l^uis XIV. ; im- 
prisoned, 1671-81 ; subsequently went to England ; 
commanded Brest expedition, 1689. 

LAVABO (Lat. ‘I will wash *), used in Catholic 
Church of priest washing his hands at Mass. 

LAVAGNA.— (1) (44® 18' N., 9® 21' E.) port, 
Liguria, Italy. Pop. 7400. (2) (46® 27' N., 9® 26' E.) 
town, Lombardy, Italy. 

LAVAL (48® 4' N;, 0® 46' W.), town, Mayenne, 
France ; episcopal see ; cathedral dates in part from 
XII. cent. ; old ducal castle ; formerly fortified. Manu- 
factures textiles ; marble quarries. Pop. (1911) 30,252. 

LAVATER, JOHANri K ASP AR (1741-1801), Ger. 
poet and writer on physiognomy ; his great work on 
physiognomy (4 vole., 177^78) occasioned much dis- 
cussion, but was praised by Goethe. 

LAVAUR (43^ 43' N., 1® 49' E.), cathedral town, 
Tam, France. Pop. 6500. 

LAVELBYE, BMILE LOUIS VICTOR DE (1822- 
92), prof, of Political Economy at Li^ge, 1866 ; wrote 
works on economics and other subjects. 

LAVElfDER {Lavandula vera), a member of the 
Labiates; of shrubby habit, with pale, bluish flowers 
possessing a characteristic and exquisite odour, and 

f rolific in honey ; blooms, on distillation, yield oil of 
, which is used in perfumery and in painting ; often 
dried, and placed in packets for the linen press, or used 
in making potpourri. 

LAVIGERIE, CHARLES MARTIAL ALLE- 
MAND (1826-92), Catholic prolate; abp. of Algiers, 
1866, devoting himself to work among Muhammadans; 
supported papal infallibility ; latterly reconciled to 
Fr. Republic. 

LAVINIUM (41® 40' N., 12® 28' E.), ancient town, 
Latium, Italy ; traditionally founded by iEneas, near 
site of Laurentum, with which it was united as Lauro- 
Lavinium, under Trajan ; remains include necropolis. 
On site is modem Pratica. 

LAVISSE, ERNEST (1842- ), Fr. historian; 

prof.. Modern History, Sorbonne, 1888; Member of 
Academy ; edit, and wrote part of Histoire de France 
(1901- ) ; wrote Troia Lmpereura d'AUemagne, 

LAVOISIER, ANTOINE LAURENT (1743-94), 
Fr. chemist ; laid the foundations of quantitative 
ohem. by use of balance ; proved indestructibility of 
matter, and that water is not turned into earth by 
heating, but that heated sulphur, phosphorus, and tin 
gain by absorption of air ; employed Priestley’s dis- 
covery of oxygen, and Cavendish’s of the compound 
nature of water to overthrow phlogiston theory, and 
establish tme theory of combustion ; showed nature 
of diamond, introduced system of chemical classifica- 
tion and nomenclature ; served Fr. State as Fermier- 
glniral (tax collector); commissioner for gunpowder, 
and for weights and measures, and on Committee of 
Agriculture ; executed by Revolutionists. 

Grimaux, Lift of L, (1888). 

LAW, see under Romb and various States. 

LAW, JOHN (1671-1729), financier ; b. Edinburgh ; 
led a wild youth ; imprisoned for slaying his antagonist 
in a duel ; went to Holland, and became interested in 
finance ; served in France under the Regent, 1715, and 
propounded a vast scheme to get the country out of 
financial difficulties. A bank was formed, of which L. 
became director, and company was formed to do trade 
with the Indies. A tremendous boom resulted, during 
which too many shares were issued, prices rose, and a 
crash came, 1720, when L., who had been popular, 
became detested. He left France, and d. in poverty. 
Ho had neat financial ability, but one or two great 
mistakes brought about his failure. 

JD*/e, by Wiston-Glynn (1908). 

LAW, WILLL^ (1686-1761), Eng. theologian; 
taught in Cambridge, but refua^ to take oath to 
George L, booming a ‘ non- juror * ; author of the 
Searioua OdU, and other works from High Church stand- 
point; a notable mystic. Whyte, Characters and 
UharaetarUtie* of WiUiam Law (1898). 


LAWE8, HENRY (1695-1662), Eng. musician; 
wrote music of Milton’s Cornua. 

LAWES, SIR JOHN BENNET, Bart. (1814- 
1900); Eng. agriculturist; founder and endower of 
Rothamsted experimental farm. 

LAWN-TENNIS, modem form of Tennis {q.v.\ 
introduced c. 1875; played on grass or artificial 
courts, generally in open air, though play in winter 
is carried on in covered courts. Similar to tennis in 
mode of scoring, it is played with balls and racquets ; 
balls must measure 2J in. in diameter and weigh 
IJ to 2 oz. ; thcro are no standard measurements for 
racquets, which are oval in shape and vary from 13 to 
17 oz. in weight according to wrist- strength of player. 
There are two varieties of the game, * singles * for two, 
and ‘ doubles ’ for four players ; in the first ease the 
court is 78 ft. by 27 ft., with a serving-court 27 R. 
in length on either side of the net; in the second the 
breadth is increased by 9 ft. while the serving-court 
remains the same. The net, which is stretched across 
the middle of the court, is 3 ft. 6 in. at supporting- 
posts, and 3 ft. at centre of court. 

The ‘ server,* who opens play in each game, must 
deliver ball in opposite serving-court; two strokes 
are allowed ; thereafter play within enclosing lines is 
open, and stroke is terminated when one side hits 
ball into net or outside the court. The service changes 
with every game. The fast overhand serve is now- 
adays the most popular form of service, and the higher 
the serve is, the faster the delivery. All England 
Champion, 1912, A. F. Wilding ; Amer. Champion 
1912, M. E. MoLoughlin. 

Vaile, Modern Laum-Tennia (1907) ; Heathcote and 
others, Tennis and Lawn-Tennist etc. (4tli ed., 1897). 

LAWRENCE.— (1) (39® N., 96® 14' W.) town, Kan- 
sas, U.S.A. ; site of state univ. ; manufactures flour, 
machinery, furniture ; an anti-slavery centre in Civil 
War. Pop. (1910) 12,374. (2) (42^ 39' N., 71® 10' 

W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
cottons, woollens, paper, machinery, engines. Pop. 
(1910) 86,892. 

LAWRENCE, ABBOTT (1792-1855), Amer. dip- 
lomatist ; acquired great wealth in business with his 
bro. Amos ; several years member of Congress ; 
minister to England, 1849. 

LAWRENCE, AMOS ADAMS (1814-86), Amer. 
financier ; founder of L. Coll., Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
of L. City, Kansas ; opposed revolt of South. His s., 
William L. (1850- ), is Protestant Episcopal bp. of 

Massachusetts. 

LAWRENCE, JOHN LAIRD MAIR, 1st Babon 
L. (1811-79), Eng. administrator; younger s. of Lieut.- 
Col. Alexander L., who served in Mysore campaign, 1790, 
and capture of Seringapatam, 1799, and younger bro. 
of Sir Henry L. {q.v.)^ hero of Lucknow ; on annexation 
of Punjab, 1849, became commissioner, and subse- 
quently lieut.-gov., and won devotion of untamable 
Sikhs ; loyalty of Punjab proved salvation of British 
at outbreak of Mutiny ; troops sent by L. relieved im- 
portant garrisons ; received annual pension of £1000 
as reward; baronet, 1868; P.C., 1869; Gov.-Gen. of 
India, 1863, and received annual pension of £2000 from 
East India Company ; baron, 1869. 

Life, by Smith (1883), Sir R. Temple (1889). 

LAWRENCE, ST., river, see St. Lawrence. 

LAWRENCE, SIR HENRY MONTGOMERY 
(1806-67), Brit, soldier and politician ; joined Bengal 
artillenr, 1823 ; served in first Burmese War, 1824-26 ; 
first A^han War, 1838 ; reduced Kaithal ; established 
several military asylums in India ; served in Sikh Wasr, 
1845-48; administrator in Punjab, 1849; fortified 
Lucknow in Mutiny ; killed at beginning of siege. 

Life, by Sir C. Aitchison (1892). 

LAWRENCE, SIR THOMAS (1769-1830), Eng. 
painter ; became famous in boyhood ; Bucoeeded 
Reynolds as limner to the king, and had a greater 
vogue than any portrait painter of his time ; pres., Royal 
Academy, 1820 ; among his famous portraits is Cown* 
teas of Derby, 
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LAWRCNCS, STBXKGER (1697-1776)« Eng. 
general; served in India under Clive; oalled *The 
father of the Indian Army.’ 

LAWRENCEBURG (39® 3' N., 84® 62' W.), town, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 3930. 

LAWSON, SIR WILFRID, Bart. (1829-1906), 
Brit, politician ; M.P., 1859 ; introduced Permissive 
Bill concerning sale of intoxicating liquors, 1864 ; op- 
posed Boer War ; pros, of United Kingdom Alliance ; 
had reputation as wit. 

G. W. E. Russell, Memoir (1909). 

LAYAMON, Eng. poet of XII. cent., was a priest 
atEmleyonthe Severn. His Brui (British History), 
a work founded on the wiitings of Bede, ‘ St. Albin,* 
‘ Austin,’ and Wace, is of great importance prosodi- 
oally as transition between O.E. and Eng. prosody ; 
lines with O.E. alliteration and trochaic cadence 
alternate with iambic rhyming lines. 

LAYARD, SIR AUSTEN HENRY (1817-94), 
Brit. archsBologist and politician ; b. Paris ; conducted 
important excavations at Nimrud in 1845 ; pub. 
Nineveh and its Remains and Monuments of Nineveh. 
Became M.P. for Aylesbury (1862), and later Chief 
Commissioner of Works. 

LAYMEN, HOUSES OF, Anglican assemblies in 
provinces of Canterbury and York. 

LAZARISTS, Vincentians, ‘ CJongrogation of 
Priests of the Mission,* R.C. Order, founded at St. 
Lazare, Paris, by St. Vincent de Paul for teaching of 
lower classes, 1624 ; now number c. 3900. 

LAZARUS.-^ 1) In John 11**, raised by Christ from 
the dead ; (2) in Luke 16**, in parable of Dives and 
l^azaruB. 

LAZARUS, MORITZ (1824-1903), Hebrew philo- 
sopher ; nrof., Berlin, 1873 ; emphasised importance 
of psychology and sociology. 

LE BLANC (46® 38' N., 1® 4' E.), town, Indro, 
France. Pop. 6000. 

LE BRUN, CHARLES (1619-90), Fr. painter; 
patronised by Louis XIV., who employed him for the 
decoration of the palace of Versailles. 

LE CATEAU, Catbatj Cambr6si8 (50® 4' N., 3® 22' 
E.), town, Nord, France ; peace concluded here be- 
tween England, France, and Spain, 1569. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

LE CHAMBON, Le CnAMBON-FENGEBOLLBS 
(46® 23' N., 4® 20' E.), town, Loire, France ; coal. 
Pop. 12,600. 

LE CLERC, JEAN (1657-1736), Fr. Prot. theologian ; 
preached at Saumur and London ; prof, at Amsterdam, 
1684-1712; wrote various works on Biblical criticism, 
in advance of his time. 

LE CREUSOT (46® 48' N., 4® 26' E,). town, Sa6ne- 
et-Loire, France; coal, iron. Pop. (1911)36,687. 

I<E DAIM, OLIVIER, barber and conBdant of Louis 
XL of France ; detested by populace ; executed after 
Louis’s death ; appears in Sir W. Scott’s Quentin Dur- 
ward. 

LE ECAVRE, see Havbb. 

LE MANS (48® N., 0® 11' E.), town, Sarthe, France ; 
has remains of Rom. walls ; episcopal see ; fine cathe- 
dral dating in part from XI. cent., site of former abbey. 
Manufactures tobacco, machinery. Here Prussians 
defeated French in a two days’ battle, 1871. Pop. 
(1911) 69,361. 

LE MARGHANT, JOHN GASPARD (1766-1812), 
Eng. soldier; first lieut.-gov., Sandhurst; commanded 
cavalry brigade with distinction in Peninsular War; 
killed, Salamanca. 

LE PELETIER, DE SAINT-PARGEAU LOUIS 
MICHEL (1760-93), Fr. revolutionary ; murdered by 
a royalist for voting for execution of Louis XVL 

LE puy, Lb Puy bn Vblay (46® 2' N., 3® 63' E.), 
town, Haute-Loire, France ; episcopal see ; has XII.- 
oent. BomaDesqoe cathedral and XL -cent, baptistery ; 
manufactures tmread and guipure lace, textiles, chocol- 
ate, spirits ; formerly fortifi^ Pop. 22,000. 

LE SAGE, ALAIN REN£ (1668-1747), Fr. author; 
^ ia Brittamj, and in youth amployad on farm ; lor 


forty years fought against poverty, translating and 
doing other work, but, above all, makmg observations ; 
publishod Crispin rival de son maitre^ a little play in 
prose, 1707 ; Le Liable boiteux, which won him fame, 
1707 ; Turcaret (1709), a severe satire on financiers, who 
endeavoured to stop its production, but Le Sa^e was 
under protection of the Dauphin. His novel, CM Bias 
(1715-35), great comic masterpiece, setting of which is 
in Spain, belongs to all times and all countries. 

LE SUEUR, EUSTACHE (1617-66). on© of the 
founders of the Fr. Academy of Painting ; executed 
many religious and mythological pictures, of which the 
Louvre possesses 47 specimens. 

LE TREport (60® 3' N., 1® 22' E.). town, Seine- 
Inferieure, N. France ; shipbuilding, fisheries. Pop. 
6000. 

LEA, HENRY CHARLES (1825-1909), Amer. 
author ; wrote several works on the history of the In- 
quisition and allied subjects. 

LEAD (Pb=207), a metal of blue-grey colour 
having a strong metallic lustre when newly cut, which, 
however, soon dulls when exposed to the action of air ; 
S.G. 11*38 ; M.P. 360® F. L. is one of the metals 
known in very early times ; mention of it, for instance, 
is found in the Book of Job 19®®, while the Romans 
used it for water pipes, tanks, weights, and rings. L. 
is very soft — it can be scratched with the nail — 
fioxible, ductile, and non-elastic. It is abundant and 
widely distributed, but is chiefly obtained from U.S.A. 
where the Colorado and Nevada 1. mines find work 
for hundreds. Here it occurs in its virgin state. It 
is, however, often obtained from galena, or sulphide 
of L found in veins on many parts of Europe. It is 
of great commercial value, being used for a variety of 
X>urpo8es, including gas and water pipes and roofing. 
Two parts 1. and one part tin forms a soft solder, used 
by wnitesmiths and others. Fotir parts tin and one 
part L forms pewter, formerly used largely for making 
jugs, pint pots, etc. L. is also used for making t^e 
metal. L. has four oxides, viz. sub-oxide (PbgO), 
grey-blue colour; protoxide, or yellow oxide (PbO), 
also known as massicot; red oxide (Pbj 04 ), or rod 
lead ; dioxide (PbOo), or brown oxide. Red L and 
white L are used by plumbers and painters, while 
sugar of L is used medicinally and chemically. 
Protoxide is used for glazing earthenware and 
porcelain, and carbonate of L is the foundation of 
white oil paint. 

Lead-Poisoning, Plumbism, may be due to an 
occupation involving the handling of lead — white 
lead and red lead workers, lead smelters, painters, 
compositors, etc. — by drinking contaminated water 
or other beverages, or by women taking lead to procure 
abortion. There is aniemia, a dull tint of the skin, bad 
taste in the mouth with oflensive breath and blue line 
on the gums, pains and tingling in the joints and 
muscles. Lead colic consists in sudden abdominal 
pain in the region of the umbilicus, slow pulse, and 
constipation. Lead palsy usually takes the form of 
wrist-drop, or there may be paralysis of the upper arm 
or leg, accompanied by wasting. The poisoning may 
produce brain disturbances, convulsions, delirium, and 
coma, death ensuing suddenly, or melancholia and 
delusions. The treatment is to remove the cause by 
removing the individual from his work, etc., and the 
various symptoms should be treated — morphia and 
fomentations for the colic, iron for ansemia, electricity 
and massage for the paralysis, and so on, and, on 
improvement, iodide oi potassium to make the lead 
in the tissues soluble so that it may be gradually 
eliminated. Scrupulous cleanliness is &e best 
preventive. 

LEAD (44® 20' N., 104® W.), town, S. Dakota, 
U.S,A. ; gold mine. Pop. (1910) 8392. 

LEADHILLS (65® 26' N., 3® 46' W.), village, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland; Allan Ramsay’s birthplace. 
Min es yield c. 1000 tons of lead annually. 

LEADVILLE (39® 12'. N., 106® 18' W.), town, 
Colorado, U.S* A. ; mining centre ; smelting and refining 
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of lead and ailver ore ; gold, copper, manganese also 
found. Pop. (1910) 750S. 

LEAF, typically a thin, gr^ expanded stmoturo, 
borne on the stem and performing thr^ main functions, 
namely, transpiration, assimilation, and respiration. 
The first of these is the giving od as vapour of the 
surplus water absorbed by the roots, the second the 
absorption of carbon dioxide from the atmosphere, 
the oxygen being liberated and the carbon being 
utilised in the building up of organic materials (starch, 
oils, sugar), whilst the third is the absoTOtion of oxygen 
and the Uboration of carbon dioxide. The 1. is 
bounded by an epidermis, usually cuticulariscd, and 
containing minute pores, or stomata, through which 
gaseous exchange with the atmosphere occurs. The 
internal tissues consist of a mass of green cells, the 
mesophyll, often differentiated into palisade and 
spongy parenchyma, the latter of whicn is provided 
with abundant air-spaces. This tissue is traversed 
and supported by veins, or conducting strands, which, 
in monocotyledons form a parallel, closed system, 
and in dicotyledons a reticulate open system. Although 
some leaves (t.g. grasses) are stalkloss, the majority 
possess a definite petiole by means of which they are 
attached to the stem, the point of attachment being 
termed the node. 

In many loaves the base of the petiole bears two 
expansions, the stipules, which may function as 
accessory loaves (hawthorn, viola, Lc^uminosas), or 
be modified as spines (acacia, robmia), tendrils 
(smilax), or as bud-scales (lime, magnolia). Leaves 
arc inserted on the stem in a definite and regular 
manner, some species possossingwhorled leaves (balsam), 
others opposite (Labiatas, sycamore), or alternate 
(lime, elm), and this arrangement is termed phyllotaxy. 
Where the leaves spring from a very short stem, forming 
a rosette, as in the daisy and plantain, they are saia 
to be radical loaves. They are also grouped and 
folded in the leaf-bud in various characteristic ways, 
this being termed the vernation of the leaf. The 
shape of the blade in different plants is very variable 
as each may consist of a single coherent structure, 
when it is termed simple (oak, beech, lily), or may 
consist of two, three, or more separate leaflets arranged 
pinnately, as in the ash, or palmately, as in the horse- 
chestnut, when they are said to be compound. 
Although leaves have been given various names accord- 
ing to their shapes, they all conform ultimately to 
certain geometrical plans, a feature recognised as long 
ago as the XVII. cent., by Nehemlah Grow. 

For modifications see under Pitcher-Plants, 
Sundew, Venus’ Fly-Trap, etc. Lubbock’s Flowers, 
Fruits, and Leaves, 

LEAF-CUTTER BEES {Megachile), solitary bees 
which line their nests, in trees, walls, or in the ground, 
with discs out from leaves, especially of rose bushes. 

LEAF INSECTS AND STICK INSECTS {Fhas- 
midee), a family of Orthoptera, with about 600 species, 
which have bodies, limbs, and wing-covers (where pres- 
ent) resembling bare twigs or loaves. They subsist upon 
leaves and are nocturnal in habit. Tropical and sub- 
tropical, especially Australian, but four or five kinds 
have been found in Europe. 

LEAF WORMS, see TURBBLLARTAN Worms. 

LEAKE, WILLIAM MARTIN (1777-1860), Brit, 
antiquary; lieut. -colonel in the army; noted for 
topographical works on Greece and Levantine 
oountries. 

LEAMINGTON (62® 17' N., T 31' W.), town and 
health-resort, Warwickshire, EngUnd ; mineral springs ; 
manufactures oooking ranges. Pop. (1911) 26,717. 

LEANDER, see I^ro and Lbander. 

LEAP YEAR, see Calendar. 

LEAR, EDWARD (1812-88), Eng. artist and 
writer ; exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1860 to 
1873, and wrote several illustrated books ; best known 
for his Book of Nonsense, 1846. 

LEARITED SOCIETIES, see Societies, Learned. 

XJSATKEB, tanned hides of animals. Skin is com- 


posed of two parts, the epidermis or upper skin (value- 
less in 1. manufacture) and the dermis or eorium, 
which is covered with gelatine. Hides are first scraped 
and then soaked for two weeks in lime-water ; the 
loosened hair is removed by scraping. Hides for 
soft leathers are subsequently treatoa with fermented 
excrement of birds and dogs, or by ‘ orodin,’ its chemical 
equivalent. Tanning is the next process. Tannin 
is a vegetable product, usually taken from oak bark 
or hemlock ; in rough L tanning oak bark, chestnut, 
and Valonia are used. The butts (hides with thin 
parts removed) are suspended in vats of weak solution, 
and progress gradually to vats containing stronger 
solutions. The butts are moved gently by machinery. 
After 8-10 days they are laid flat in ‘ handlers,’ i.e, 
pits in which they are handled daily. In a few weeks 
they are ‘ dusted ’ with drying powder. Heavy 1. 
is ‘ curried,’ i.e, treated with fat and oil, and is used 
for belting, harness, etc. Sole 1. is stretched and 
rolled. Patent I, is finished with linseed oil, umber, 
lamp-black, varnishing, and pumicing. Kid is made 
from lamb-skin, chamois 1. from sheep-skin. 

LEATHERHEAD (61® 18' N., 0® 20' W.), town, 
Surrey, England ; beer, bricks. Pop. (1911) 5491. 

LEATHER-JACKET, seo Triooer-Fishes. 

LEAVENWORTH (39® 24' N., 95° W.), town, 
Kansas, U.S.A. ; commercial and railway centre ; 
manufactures machinery, iron goods, flour, furniture ; 
has coal mines. R.C. episcopal see ; has cathedral. 
To N. is Fort L., a military post constructed, 1827, 
by Col. Leavenworth. Pop. (1910) 19,363. 

LEBANON (c. 33® 55' N„ 36® 60' E.), two parallel 
mountain ranges in Syria, N. of Palestine ; name 
is of Semitic derivation, and signifies white, in reference 
to tho white rocks, of chalk and limestone formation, 
of which tho mountains are principally composed. 
The two ranges are *. Lebanon on the W., nearest 
the coast, which is the higher of the two, reaching an 
extreme elevation of 10,018 ft. in Zahr-el-Kazib ; and 
Anti-Libanus on the E., of which tho culminating 
point is Tal'at Musa (8720 ft.), unless the outlying 
Mt, Hermon (q,v,) be included, which reaches height 
of €, 9200 ft. Between the two ranges stretches the 
plain of Buka’a or Coelo-Syria, which is drained by 
the Litany and El-Asi (the ancient Loontes and 
Orontes) and other streams. Tho cedars of L., famous 
in Solomon’s time, are now found only in certain 
districts. In alpine district are low bushes, junipers, 
etc. ; forests of cypress, pine, oak occur on higher 
slopes, and rhododendrons abound ; vines, olives, 
mulberries in lower regions. Produces cereals, tobacco, 
silk, honey, coal. Inhabitants include Maronites, 
Druses, Muhammadans, Christians. The vilayet of L. 
has area of 1190 sq. miles ; administered by Christian 
governor, who is under protection of European powers 
and in service of Porte. Pop. c. 200,000. 

LEBANON.— (1) (38® 35' N., 89® 60' W.) town, 
Illinois, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 1907. (2) (40® 17' N., 
76® 30' W.) town, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; iron mines. 
Pop. (1910) 19,240. 

LEBER, JEAN MICHEL CONSTANT (1780- 
1859), Fr. Mstorian; wrote essays on economic history, 
and other treatises. 

LEBRIJA, Lebrixa (36® 66' N., 6® 4' W.), town, 
Seville, Spain ; ruined castle. Pop. (1900) 10,600. 

LECCE.— (1) (40® 22' N., 18® O' E.) town, L. 
province, Apulia, Italy ; seat of abp. ; cathedral ; 
formerly fortified. Pop. (1911) 36,310. (2) (41® 66' N., 
13® 41' E.) town, Abruzzi, Italy. 

LEGCO (46° 61' N., 9° 24' E.), town, Lombardy, 
Italy; iron manufactures, copper and brass works. 
Pop. 10,600. 

LECH (48® 10' N., 10® 63' E.), river, Bavaria, 
Germany ; enters Danube. 

LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD BARTPOLE 
(1838-1903), Irish historical writer ; b. near Dublin ; 
M.P., 1896 ; P.C., 1897 ; wrote A Hisitory of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, Democracy, and other well- 
known hist, works. 
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L£GONTS DE LISLE, CHARLES SOARIE 
RENfi (1823-93)> Fr. poet; b. at St. Paul, Reunion; 
translate olassioal autbors, and wrote poems in new 
style of the Pamcuaiena; fervour of generation of 
Victor Hugo replaced by great delicacy and effect of 
coldness of emotion. 

LEGOUVREUR, ADRIENNE (1692-1730), famous 
Fr. tragic actress. 

LEGTIONARY (Latin lectio, ‘ reading *), term 
applied to a volume, particularly of Scripture, arranged 
for reading selected passages ; also to the list or system 
of passages to be read : thus the L of Scripture for 
the Anglican Church is printed at the beginning of 
the Prayer Book. 

LEGTISTEHNIUM, a very ancient ceremony 
of the Rom. people, and only celebrated at times of 
great danger, e.gr. after the disaster at Cannee couches 
were spread for the gods and goddesses in pairs, and 
near the couches feasts were spread. 

LEGTOURE (43° 66' N., 0° 39' E.), town, S.W. 
France ; site of former monastery ; interesting old 
church. Pop. 4600. 

LEDBURY (62° 2' N., 2° 26' W.), town, Hereford- 
shire, England ; old hospital, established 1232. Pop. 
(1911)3568. 

LEDOCHOWSKI, MIECISLAUS JOHANN, 
COUNT (182:^-1902), abp. of Gnesen, Posen, 1866; led 
anti-Pruss. movement, and imprisoned, 1874; left 
country, 1876 ; lived in Rome. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN, ALEXANDRE AUGUSTE 
(1807-74), Fr. politician and writer; agitated for demo- 
cratic revolution and became minister of Interior in 
provisional government, 1848; in exile, 1849-70; pub. 
Decadence de V Angleterre, 1860. 

LED YARD, JOHN (1761-89), Amer. explorer; 
served under Captain ()ook, 1776 ; walked across 
Europe and Asia, 1787. 

LEE (42° 23' N,, 73° 16' W.), town, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures paper ; marble quarries. Pop. 
(1910) 4106. 

LEE, ARTHUR (1740-92), Amer. diplomat; 
member of Commission to arrange treaty with France, 
1776 ; Commissioner to Spain, 1777 ; opposed con- 
stitution. 

LEE, FITZHUGH (1836-1906), Amer. Confederate 
general in Civil War ; served in Virginia ; gov. of Vir- 
ginia, 1886 ; later served against Spain. 

LEE, FRANCIS LIGHTFOOT (1734-97), Amer. 
politician ; member of committee drafting Co^edera- 
tion Articles. 

LEE, RICHARD HENRY (1732-94), Amer. poli- 
tician ; bro. of preceding ; prominent in opposition to 
Britain ; member of Congress, 1774-80, 1784-87 ; sub- 
sequently senator. 

LEE, ROBERT EDWARD (1807-70), Amer. Con- 
f^erate general in Civil War ; commanded N. Vir- 
|;inian army, 1862; defeated Federals under Pope; 
mvaded Marvland ; won battles of Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsvillo ; defeated at Gettysburg ; opposed to 
Grant, 1864 ; ultimately defeated. 

Adam, Life of Oenered Robert E. Lee (1906). 

LEE, SIR SIDNEY (1869- ), Eng. literary his- 

torian and critic ; b. I^ondon ; ed. Oxford ; editor of 
Dictioiiary of National Biography, 1890-91; works 
include Life of Shakespeare, 1898; Elizabethan Sonneis, 
1904; Life of Queen Victoria, 1902. 

LEE, STEPHEN DILL (1833-1908), Amer. 
soldier and politician ; fought for S. States in Civil War. 

LEE, WILLIAM (1739-96), bro. of Richard Henry 
L. ; planned commercial treaty with Netherlands. 

LEECH, JOHN (1817-64), Eng. caricaturist; 
fellow-pupil with Thackeray at Charterhouse ; studied 
med. ; contributed to Punch, with which his name is 
inseparably connected. 

by Frith (2 vols., 1891), Brown (1882). 

LEECHES, Hibudinba or Djscofhoba, a class of 
segmented worms, with long flattened bodeis usually 
without sets but bearing a sucker for adhesion at 
each end of the body. A few lire in the sea^ the 


Skate-Sucker or Book-Leech (PoniobdeMa), but most 
in fresh water, as the Medicinal Leech (Hirudo) used in 
blood-letting, or on land, as the pestilent Land-Leeches 
(Hcemadipsa) of tropical countries. 

LEEDS (63° 48' N., 1° 32' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England ; seat of univ. (founded, 1904) ; B.C. episcopal 
see ; has annual musical festival ; great oentre of 
woollen manufacture in England, and probably greatest 
woollen cloth mart in world ; other manufactures are 
leather, boots, engines, machinery, chemicals, paper, 
silk. Connected by canal with Liverpool. L. is parlia- 
mentary borough, returning five M.P.*8. In vicinity 
are remains of Kirkstall Abbey. Pop. (1911) 446,668. 

LEEDS, THOMAS OSBORNE, 1ST DUKE OF 
(1631-1712), Brit, statesman; also known as Earl ojt 
Dakby ; M.P., 1666 ; support^ Buckingham ; became 
treasurer of navy, 1668 ; P.C. and Lord Treasurer, 
1673 ; opposed to Roman Catholics, dissenters, and 
religious toleration ; supported Tost Act, 1673 ; or. 
Earl of Danby, 1674; mtroduced Test Oath, 1676; 
ended war with Holland, 1674 ; arraimed marriage of 
William of Orange and Mary, dau. of James II,, 1677 ; 
opposed to Fr. influence in England ; raised money for 
Fr. war, 1678 ; impeached, 1678, for intrigue and cor- 
ruption ; found guilty, but was pardoned ; subse- 
quently attainted, and imprisoned five years in Tower ; 
released, 1684. Soon after accession of James II., 
joined opposition against king ; was one of Revolution 
leaders; attached himself to William of Orange; be- 
came pres, of council, 1689 ; attained chief power 
when Halifax retired, 1690 ; again impeached for 
bribery, 1696, but proceedings fell through ; subse- 
quently retired, 1699. — Life, by Courtenay (1838). 

LEEK (63° 7' N., 2° 2' W.), town, Staffordshire, 
England; remains of Cistercian abbey in neighbour- 
hood. Manufactures silk. Pop. (1911) 16,665. 

LEEK (Allium porrum), a bulbous, lilia^us plant 
with strap-shapod, strongly smelling leaves ; us^ as 
flavouring in broth. The L, as the Welsh national 
emblem, is said to owe its origin to St. David, who 
caused the Britons to wear distinguishing 1. leaves in 
their hats when fighting the Saxons ; hence the custom 
of wearing 1. on St. David^s Day. 

LEER (63° 13' N., 7° 27' E.), town, Hanover, Ger- 
many ; textiles, paper, iron goods. Pop. (1910) 12,677. 

LEEUW ARDEN (63° 12' N., 5° 47' E.), town. Hol- 
land ; commercial centre ; shipbuilding, iron, copper 
and lead works ; has royal palace and museum. Pop. 
(1910) 37,014. 

LEEUWENHOEK, ANTON VAN, LbuWBN- 
HOKK (1632-1723), Dutch optician; at first a maker 
of lenses for microscopes, became mioroscopist and 
naturalist ; discovered the capillary circulation of the 
blood, the finer structures of teeth, hair, and epidermis, 
and made many observations on the structures of 
insects, crustaceans, and plants. 

LEEWARD ISLANDS (20° N., 76° W.), islands, W. 
Indies; Santa Cruz, St. John, and St. Thomas are 
Danish, the remaining islands British ; they produce 
sugar, cotton, sulphur, cacao, lime citrate, and phos- 
phates ; area, 701 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 127,189. 

LEFEBVRE, PIERRE FRANCOIS (1766- 
1820), Fr. marshal; fought in Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic Wars. 

LEFEBVRE - DESNOETTES, CHARLES, 
COMTE (1773-1822), Fr. soldier; served in Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

LEG, the lower limb, or, more strictly anatomically, 
that part of the lower limb between the knee and the 
ankle. Its bony framework consists of two bonos, 
the tibia and the fibula, the former of which may be 
felt immediately below the skin on the inner and 
anterior aspect of the 1., while the latter is to the 
outer side of the tibia, artioulating with it at its 
extremities. To the bones are attached numerous 
muscles, all of which are concerned in locomotion and 
the movements of the foot, the most prominent being 
those forming the projection of the calf. The anterior 
and posterior tihial arteries, the oootinnations of the 
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popliteal and femoral artery, noorish the anterior and 
posterior parte of the 1., while the nerve supply comes 
from the oranohes of the great soiatio nerve. The 
common PoWs fracture consists of fracture of the 
fibula about 3 in. from the end, with outward dis- 
placement of the foot, while sometimes the tibia may 
also be broken, just above the ankle-joint. Bow-leg, 
with exaggeration of the curve of the tibia, is a con- 
dition due to rickets (q.v.). Ulceration of the 1. is 
usually due to varicose veins diminishing the nutrition 
of the part. 

Bow-Leg (Qenu varum), a deformity in w’hich 
there is bending outwards and somewhat forwards of 
the legs, so that the distance between the knees is 
abnormaUy great. Most frequently due to rickets, but 
maj be owing to the bones bending in the direction in 
which they are habitually placed before the child is 
able to walk. Natural straightening often occurs in 

^ growing children ; otherwise the child should 
.)t ofi its feet and treated for rickets {q.v.). In 
older children an operation may be necessary to correct 
the deformity. 

LEGACY, a personal gift by will, and as such it is 
not to be paid before the claims of creditors are satisfied. 
A legaov not exceeding £600 is recoverable in the county 
court if unpaid. In Rom. law a legacy was an in- 
junction on the heir to disburse a certain sum to a third 
person. 

LEGAS, a Galla folk settled in Abyssinia. 

LEGATE (Lat. legatus, ambassador, etc.), name of 
representative of pope. Three ranks: (1) hgatua a 
latere (i.e, from side of pope), usually cardinal; (2) 
legatus natus, whose position is inherent in archbishop- 
ric or other national ecclesiastical dignity ; (3) legatus 
missus or apostolic nuncio or irUemuncio, Ablegates 
are sent abroad by pope on special missions. Power of 
local jurisdiction abolished by Council of Trent, 1546. 

LEGENDRE, ADRIEN MARIE (1762-1833), Fr. 
mathematician ; b. Paris ; app. prof, of Mathis at 
Paris Military School, 1774 ; helped to measure degree 
of latitude and introduce decimal system ; made 
important researches on elliptic functions, and was 
flrrt to suggest method of least squares for determina- 
tion of orbits of comets, 1806 ; wrote Exercices de 
Calcul Intigral ; Thiorie des Nombres ; Eliments de 
Oiomitrie ; Memoirs on AUradions of Ellipsoids. 

LEGGE, HENRY — afterwards Bilson L. (1708-64), 
Eng. politician ; held various offices of state ; three 
times Chancellor of Exchequer ; dismissed, 1761. 

LEGHORN (43* 33' N., 10* 18' E.), fortified sea- 
port, Tu^any, Italy ; fine harbour, extensive coasting 
and foreign trade ; exports wine, oil, fruits, hides, 
straw hats. Episcopal see, fine cathedral Owes im- 
portance to Medici family, under whom became free 
port, continuing such till 1868. Pop. (1910) 136,766. 

LEGION, £ vision of Rom. army ; constitution 
under Republic ; ten cohorts of infantry with 300 
cavalry, comprising 4200 to 6000 men ; cohorts 
arranged in two lines till time of Caesar, who rearranged 
in three lines. See also Infantby. 

LEGION ETRANGEBE, see Foruqn Lxoion. 
LEGION OF HONOUR, see Knioiithood. 
LEGITIMACY AND LEGITIMATION can only 
bo acquired according to Eng. law by birth fa lawful 
wedlock. It is presumed that the child of a married 
woman is legitimate unless rebutting evidence of fact is 
produced, fa many countries the legitimation of a 
child bom before wedlock is effect-od by subsequent mar- ! 
riage of parents, but Eng. law refuses to allow this, i 
LEGITIMISTS, party found in 1830 to further j 
Bourbon cause ; efiorts hindered by the tactlessness 
of leader, Comte de Chambord (d. 1883) ; present 
head Duo d'Orleana. 

LEGNAQO (46* 11' N., 11* 27' E.), fortified town, 
Venetia, Italy. Pop. (commune) 17,680. 

LEGNANO (45® 36' N., 8* 64' E.), town, Lombardy, 
Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

LEGOUVE, GABRIEL JEAN BAPTISTE 
ERNEST WILFRID (1807-1003), Fr. dramatist and 


social reformer; a. of poet Gabriel L. (1704-1812); 
assisted Scribe in compilation of Adrienne Lecouvreur 
(1849); obtained much success with MidU (1865). 

LEGROS, ALPHONSE (1837-1911), Fr. painter 
and etcher ; Slade prof, of ]^no Arts at Univ. CoU. 
London, 1876-93 ; excelled fa Fr. rural scenes ana 
humble eharacters. 

LEGUMIN08J3, important family of dieoty- 
ledoDoos plants numbermg over 12,000; has seed 
vessel of one carpel with seeds along one side and 
splitting open down the two edges ; fruit known as 
legume is seen typically in common pea ; has three sub- 
orders, two almost completely tropical, represented by 
MniosA, Aoacia, Tamabindus. The third sub-family 
is very common fa Britain ; includes Clovkb {Tri- 
folium), Vxtchbs (Vida), Furzes ( Ulex), Pea {pisum). 
Bean ( Vida Faba), Laburnum {Gytisua laburnum), and 
Broom (Sarothamnus). 

lEgya (c. 21* N., 98® 10' E.), one of Shan States, 
Burma, India. Pop. c. 27,600. 

LEH (33® 62' N., 77® 33' E.), capital, Ladakh, Kash- 
mir, India ; trading centre. Pop. c. 4600. 

LEHNIN (62* 19' N., 12® 48' E.), town, Branden- 
burg, Germany. Lbhnin Prophesy, poem of 1690, 
X)rofe8sedly dating from c. 1300 and prophesying fate 
of HohenzoUerns ; now considered a forgery. 

LEIBNITZ, GOTTFRIED WILHELM (1646- 
1716), Gor. scholar and thinker ; b. at Leipzig; entered 
univ. there, IGGl. As a boy he had studied classics, 
as a student, philosophy, then math's and law, early 
showing his genius. He became acquainted with the 
Elector of Mainz and became interested in politics, 
suggesting a Fr. expedition to Egypt. Meanwhile 
he became busy with math's and mechanical science, 
and speculated in theol and law. He invented a 
calculating machine and discovered the difierential 
and integral calculus. In 1676 he entered the service 
of the Duke (afterwards Elector) of Hanover. L. 
formed schemes for uniting Catholicism and Pro- 
testantism, and this [failing, tried to unite Lutherans 
and Calvinists. He continued his studies in many 
fields, especially economics, politics, and history. He 
collected hist, souroos and began a history of Bruns- 
wick. Most of his philosophical work was done after 
1690. In 1690 he pub. his Essais de Theodicie sur la 
bonti de Dieu la liberU de Vhomme et Vorigine du mal, 
the greatest of his philosophical works, and in 1714 
Za Monadalogie and Prindpes de la nature et de la grdee ; 
latterly, he devoted much time to correspoudonoe. 

The central point of his philosophy is his doctrine 
of substance, which is not quite that of any other 
philosopher, though nearest Doscartos. L. oelieved 
the Universe to be composed of centres of force 
(monads), without extension but with some of the 
attribute of spiritual being, such as feeling ; space, 
matter, and motion have accordingly no ultimate 
existence. His theol is theistic, and he believes in 
the goodness of God, who is the * harmony * of all 
things ; the problem of evil he strives in vain to solve. 
Ho mfiuenoed subsequent thinkers both in scientifio 
method and the importance he attached to psychology. 

Rassell, A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of 
Leibnite (1900). 

LEICESTER (62® 39' N., 1® 8' W.), town, Leicester- 
shire, England, on site of Rom. Rates, of which traces 
remain ; castle datea from Norman times. Trinity and 
Wyegeston’s Hospitals from 1330 and 1613 respec- 
tively ; ruined abbey ; several fine old ohurenes. 
Returns two M.P’s. Important hosiery, boot, and 
lace industries. Pop. (1911) 227,242. 

LEICESTER, EARLDOM OF.— There was a 
Saxon earldom of Mercia, with which the connection 
of any post-Conquest earldom of L. is conjectural. 
Title was held by Beaumonts, 1130-1204, Montforts, 
1207-66, Plantageneti from 1266 till 1899, when it 
was merged fa (>own bj aooessioa of Henry IV. ; it 
was granted to Dudley, courtier of Queen Elizabeth in 
1664, but lapsed at his death without issue fa 1588 ; 
held by Sydneys, 1618-1743, by Thomas Coke, 1744-59, 
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and hy Townshends, 1784-1855. Another earldom, of 
L. of Holkham, has been held by Coke family since 1837. 

LEICESTER, ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL OF 
(6. 1631-88), favourite of Queen Elizabeth. Early 
became courtier ; Master of Horse on Elizabeth's 
accession ; soon rose in her favour ; m. Amy Eobsart ; 
suspected of compassing her death, 15G0, so as to 
marry Elizabeth ; cr. Earl of L., 15G4 ; secretly m. 
Lady Essex ; commanded expedition to Low Countries, 
1685; became gov.; lieut.-gen. of forces to resist 
Spaniards, 1588. BekJrer, Klizabeth and Leicester (1890). 

LEICESTERSHIRE (52* 40' N., 1* lO' W.), inland 
county, England; area, c. 823 8<p miles. L. came 
under domination of the Danes in A. cent. ; was held 
bv Lancastrians during Wars of Roses; in Civil War 
of Charles l.'s reign most of eounty supported Round- 
heads ; surface undulating, rising to c. 000 ft. in 
N.W. : drained by Soar, Wreak ; produces coal, iron, 
limestone, fireclay, pipeclay ; sheep and cattle raised ; 
manufactures hosiery, boots, agricultural implements, 
Stilton cheese. Returns four M.P’s, Pop. (1911)481,116. 

LEIDEN, Lbydbn (62* 10' N., 4* 30' E.), town, 
Holland ; b( sieged by Spaniards, 1674 ; has famous 
univ., established 1675, and associated with Grotius, 
Descartes, Vossius, Arminius, Heinsius, and other 
scholars ; ma^ficent library, museums of art, anti- 
quities, natural history, and ethnography. Manufactures 
cloth, cotton ; connected with Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam by canal Pop. (1910) 69,114. 

LEIDY, JOSEPH (1823-91), Amer. biologist and 
paleontologist. 

LEIF ERICSSON, Greenland explorer ; s. of 
Icelandic immigrant, Eric the Red ; in return voyage 
from Norway to Greenland, in year 1000, oast on coast 
of N. America, which he named Virdand (q.v.). 

LEIGH (63* 59' N., 2* 31' W.), town, Lancashire, 
England ; silk, cotton. Pop. (1911) 44,109. 

LEIGHTON, FREDERICK LEIGHTON, LORD 
(1830-90), Eng. painter ; spent his early years in a 
series of extensive tours on the Continent, where ho 
bad instruction from some of the most distinguished 
artists. In 1855 he appeared at the Royal Academy 
with his famous picture, Cimabue's Madonna carried in 
Procession through the Streets of Florence, subsequently 
bought by Q\ieen Victoria ; elected Pres, of the 
Academy and knighted, 1878 ; sculptor also. 

LEIGHTON, ROBERT (1611-84), Scot, scholar; 
studied at Edinburgh Univ. ; spent some years 
abroad ; principal of Edinburgh Univ., 1653 ; a 
learned, pious, and unworldly man, was chosen one of 
bp’s by Charles II., 1661, and did all he could to chock 
persecution and bring about religious union ; app. 
abp. of Glasgow, 1670, but alienated extreme Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians alike, resigning in despair, 
1674 ; lived happily in retirement until his death. 
Butler, Life and Letters (1903). 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD (61* 66' N., 0* 39' W.), 
town, Bedfordshire, England; fine Early Eng. ohuroh. 
Pop. (1911) 6784. 

LEININGEN, ancient Alsatian family dating 
oortainly from XII. cent., still existing in several 
branches ; Prince Emich of L. was the first husband 
of the Duchess of Kent, mother of Queen Victoria, 

LEINSTER (c. 53* N., T W.), province, Ireland. 
Area, 7618 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 1,160,328. 

LEIPZIG (61* 20' N., 12* 23' E.), city, Saxony, 
Germany ; on fertile plain at junction of Elster, Pleisse, 
and Parde. L. dates back to XI. cent. ; Leipzig 
Conference, between Luther, Eok, and Carlstadt, 1619 ; 
suffered severely during Thirty and Seven Years Wars ; 
at battle of ll, 1631, Gustavus Adolphus defeated 
^Uy; Battle of the Nations, 1813, Allies defeated 
Napoleon ; seat of Supreme Court of German Em- 
pire tinoo 1879; birthpace of Wagner. The ancient 
town (now business section, with narrow crooked streets 
and quaint houses) is separated from extensive suburbs 
by fine promenades, built on site of old fortifications. 
Notable buildings include Nikolaikiroho (1170), ThoraM* 
kiroho (1213), oel4brat^ anir. (founded 1409) with 
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extensive library, splendid Imperial Supreme Court, 
museums, Municipal Theatre (1868), Aue^aoh's Keller 
(immortalised in Goethe's Faust), Gewandhaus (fine 
coaoert-hall), and famous Royal Conservatory of Music. 
L. ranks among first cities in the world in bookselling, 
publishing, type-founding, and musio trades; seat 
of world-famous Teubner claseioal press ; also metal 
and textile industries, chemicals, scientific instru- 
ments, leather, rubber, food -stuffs, etc. ; famous fairs 
held Easter, Michaelmas, and New Year since Middle 
Ages. Pop. (1910) 687,635. 

LEIRIA (39* 43' N., 8* 47' W.), cathedral town, 
Portugal; seat of bishopric. Pop. 6000. L. district 
has area of 1318 sq. miles. Pop. c. 240,000. 

LEISLER, JACOB (c. 1635-91). Amer. political 
loader; led poorer classes, New York, during Eng. 
Revolution ; lieut.-gov., New York, 1689-91 ; executed. 

LEISNIG (61* V N., 12* 66' E.), town, Saxony, Ger- 
many. Pop. (1910) 7994. 

LEITH (65* 68' N., 3* 10' W.), fortified port, Mid- 
lothian, Scotland ; extensive harbour ; important 
Baltic trade in grain and timber, large export trade 
in coal, cotton, iron ; fiour mills, shipbuilding yards, 
breweries, distilleries, engineering and cbemiom works. 
L. was pillaged by Eng. in 1544 and 1547. Citadel 
built by Cromwell, 1650, and taken by Jacobites, 1715. 
Pop. (1911)80,489. 

LEITMERITZ (60* 33' N., 14* 9' E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria; seat of bishopric; bp.'s palace, cathedral; 
formerly fortified; breweries. Pop. (1911) 16,421. 

LEITRIM.— (1) (64* 10' N., 8* W.) county, Con- 
naught, Ireland ; area, e. 610 sq. miles ; centre and 
N. wild and rugged ; watered by Shannon ; produces 
coal, linens, woollens ; returns two M.P’s. Pop. (1911) 
63,567. (2) (63* 69' N., 8* 4' W.) village, L., Ireland. 

LEIXOES (41* 9' N., 8* 41' W.), port, Portugal ; ex- 
ports wine. 

LEJEUNE, LOUIS FRANQOIS, BARON (1776- 
1848), Fr. soldier; fought in Napoleonic Wars, then 
became military artist. 

LELAND, JOHN (c. 1606-62), Eng. antiquary; 
filled various ohuroh appointments, and is remembered 
for materials he collected, during a six years' tour, 
connected with the Eng. cathedrals, priories, and 
abbeys. Stow, Camden, and Dugdale benefited largely 
by bis researches. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY, 

scat of learning at Palo Alto, California ; founded in 
1887 by Lcland Stanford (1824-93), who endowed it; 
iihstruction in usual univ. subjects is given, but also, 
by condition of grant, business and technical training ; 
opened. 1801. 

LELEGES, name used by Greeks for ancient people 
of Caria ; they became confounded with the Carians, 
and various regions of Greece were said to preserve 
traces of them. 

LELEWEL, JOACHIM (1786-1861), Polish his- 
torian ; History prof., Warsaw, 1818 ; prominent in 
revolution, 1829 ; banished. 

LELY, SIR PETER (1617-80), Eng. artist of Dutch 
extraction ; court-painter to Eng. Charles II. 

LEMAlTRE, FREDERICK (1800-76), Fr. aotor ; 
famous for character studios. 

LEMAN LAKE, see Gbnbva, Lakb OF. 

LEMBERG. — (1) (49* 40' N., 24* B.) town, 
GaUoia, Austria ; seat of R.C., Gk., and Armenian 
archbishoprics ; has three cathedrals, univ., several 
monasteries ; formerly fortified ; commercial centre ; 
machinery, beer. Pop. (1910) 206,113. (2) (46* 16' 
N., 16* 34' E.) town, St3rria, Austria. 

LEMERY (13* 60' N., 120* 46' K.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. c. 11,500, 

LEMGO (62* 2' N., 8* 65' E.), town, Lippe, Ger- 
many. Pop. (1910) 9966. 

LEMMING, a member of Mouse Family (g.e.). 

LEMNXSCATE, a curve of which the Cartesian 
equation if (**+y*)*=a*(«*^y*). From the polar 
equation oof 2^ it is easily seen that curve 

consists of two loops, and is symmetrical about x-axia. 
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LEMNOS (39* 58' N., 25* 15' £.)* in ^gean 
Saa, which, after belonging in turn to G^ks, Romans, 
and Venetians, was taken by Turks in 1657. Area, c, 
160 sq. miles; surface generally hill^; chief town, 
Kastro, has good harbour and is fortmed ; produces 
cereals, fruit, tobacco ; formerly celebrated for 
Lemnian earth, which has medicinal qualities. Pop. 
variously estimated at 15,000 to 30,000. 

LEMON {Citru9 JHedica, var. Limonutn), a member 
of the Rutacess, cultivated in Mediterranean countries 
for its fruit, which has a cool, acid flavour, due to 
presence of citric acid. The 1. plant is a variety of 
the citron, which it resembles in general features, and 
is a large, freely branching shrub of thorny character, 
the thorns r^resenting the modified leaves of auxiliary 
branches. The foliage leaves are oval in shape, and 
the inflorescence is corymbose, with pentameroua 
flowers. In addition to the juice obtained from the 
flesh, the fresh rind or peel is of economic importance, 
yielding on distillation an essential oil, termed * essence* 
of L, which it stores in special superflcial glands. The 
rind is also preserved as * candied peel.* 

LEMON, MARK (1809-70), Eng. writer; first 
editor of Punch (q.v. ). 

LEMONNIER, ANTOINE LOUIS CAMILLE 

(1844- ), Belg. poet and novelist ; his sympathies 

rest with the peasant classes and a life close to nature. 

LEMONNIER, PIERRE CHARLES (1715-09), 
Fr. astronomer ; contributed largely, by continued 
recommendation of Eng. methods and instruments, 
to reform of Fr. practical astronomy. 

LEMUR or TRUE LEMUR {Lemur), a genus of 
Lomuroidea {q.v, under Primates), long-tailed, non- 
web-footed, with long snouts and large ears ; vegetarian 
and carnivorous ; confined to Madagascar. 

LEMUROIDEA, a sub-order of Primates (g.c.). 

LEiviUS, Lemming, see Mouse Family. 

LENA (73® 25' N., 126* E.), river, Siberia; rises 
near Lake Baikal, flows to Arctic Ocean. 

LENAU, NICOLAUS (1802-60), Hungarian poet; 
his short lyric pieces ore the best of his many miscel- 
laneous works. 

LENKORAN (38® 44' N., 48® 62' E.), town, Trans- 
caucasia, Russia. Pop. c. 9000. L. district has area 
of 2116 sq. miles. Pop. c. 133,000, 

LENNEP (61® T N,, 7® 16' E,), town, Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 13,125. 

LENNOX (c. 66® N., 4® 30' W.), region in Scotland, 
comprising Dumbartonshire, most of Stirlingshire, 
parts of Renfrewshire and Perthshire, which gave 
name at different periods to earldom and dukedom. 
First earl was one Alwyn, who received title from 
David I. c. 1192. Earldom eventually came to 
Stewarts of Damley, Sir John Stewart, Lord Darnley, 
becoming Earl of L. in 1473, in right of his grandmother, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Duncan, 8th earl. Darnley’s 
succession was unsuccessfully disputed by John of 
Haldane in right of his wife, a descendant of another 
daughter of Duncan. Henry, Lord Damley, son of 
4th Stewart earl, was second husband of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and father of James VI. and I., with whom 
the title became an appanage of the Crown. It was 
granted to Charles Stuart, brother of Darnley, . in 
1672, and in 1679 to Esm4 Stuart, who was after- 
wards raised to ducal rank. Dukedom was held by 
six of his descendants, and on death of Charles, 6th 
duke, in 1672, was merged in the Crown; and was 
granted three years later by Charles II. to Charles 
Lennox, Duke of Richmond, his natural son by Louise 
de Qu6rouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth. Of this line 
the 6th duke received additional title of Duke of 
Gordon, 1876. 

LENNOX, MARGARET, COUNTESS OF 
(1516-78), was granddaughter of King Henry VII. 
and mother of Lord Damley, husband of Mary, Queen 
of Soots. 

LENOX (42* 26' N., 73* 19' W.), town, Massa- 
ohusetta, U.6«A. ; associated with Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and Henry Ward Beecher. Pop. (1910) 3060. 


{ LENS (optics), a portion of a transparent sub- 
I stance which refracts fight, having at least one surface 
curved. 

Principal types of spherical lenses are: bi-eonvex 
(A), bi-conoave (B), plano-convex (0), plano-concave 
(D), oonvexo - con - 
cave (E). If placed 
in the path of a 
beam of light, a lens 
will bend the rays 
towards its thicker 
part. Hence lenses poCU 
A, C, and E will 
cause light rays from 
a distant source to 
converge (conver- 
gent lenses) towards 
a point on the side 
farther from the 
source, while B and D will cause tlie rays to diverge 
(divergent lenses), apparently from a point on the 
side facing the source. Such a point is called the 
focus of the lens. 

The focal distance or focal length is the distance of 
the focus from the lens, and depends on fho material 
of which the lens is made 
and on the curvature of its 
faces. A small correction 
must be made in the case 
of thick lenses. 

The power of a lens is 
the reciprocal of its focal 
length and is measured in 
dioptres, the unit being the 
power of a lens of one 
metro focal length. Thus, 
if the focal distance is j 
metro, the power is 2 di- uivsbosst Lrat. 
opt res. 

A lens (particularly a thick lens) will break up the 
light into the primary colours of which it is composed. 
This effect is termed chromatic aberration and is a 
source of great difficulty in the construction of accurate 
optical instruments. By cementing, with Canada 
balsam, a convergent lens of crown glass with a 
divergent lens of flint glass, a combination is obtained 
which will focus the bright r^s of tho spectrum at, 
approximately, one point. (Tlio crown ^ass side is 
turned towards tho source of light.) Such a com- 
bination is said to be achromatic. 

lAinses are used in various combinations in optical 
instruments, and singly to correct defective vision. 
Myopia (short sight) is corrected by a bi-concavo and 
hypermetropia (long sight) by a bi-convox lens. For 
astigmatism (inability to see with equal clearness in 
different planes) a lens having a cylindrical outer 
surface is used, while, if the person is also suffering 
from myopia or hypermetropia, the second face of 
the lens is suitably spherical (either concave or convex). 
Seo also Spectacles. 

LENS (60® 24' N., 2® 49' E.), town, Pas-de-Calais, 
N. France. Pop. 27,800. 

LENT (A.-S. Lencten, spring), name given to 
Church fast before Easter ; at first sliort, but very 
strict, then three weeks, sometimes six weeks or longer ; 
now in West forty days ; in Middle Ages very rigorous. 

LENTHALL, WILLIAM (1591-1662), Eng. poli- 
tician ; b. Henley-on-Thames ; Speaker of Long 
Parliament, 1640 ; supported Parliament in Civil 
War ; Master of l^Us, 1643 ; Commissioner of Great 
Seal, 1648 ; continued as Speaker till 1663 ; re-elected, 
1664, 1669; temporary Keeper of Great Seal, 1659; 
help^ to bring aTOut Restoration ; excluded from act 
of Indemnity, 1660. 

LENTIL {Lens esculenfa), a member of th^ 
Leguminosss (g.v.) which grows in the E. Mediterranean 
region. The seeds, which were the ‘pulse* of the 
ancients, when ground produce a very nutritious 
flour, often used m patent invalid foods. 
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LENTZNI, seo Liontini. 

IJINTOBPORA, aeo Spobozoa. 

UBKTULUS, name of Rom. family of patrioian 
gtni Cornolia. Distinguished members: (1) P. 
CoBNBUUS Lbhtulus Suba» implicated in Catiline 
conspiracy, 63 b.o. (2) P. Cobnblius Lbntulus 
Spinthib, politician who supported recall of Cicero 
from banishment. Noted for haughtiness ; Cicero 
uses lentulilas to express pride. 

LEO, fifth sign of the Zodiac {q.v.). 

LEO, name of thirteen popes: Leo I. (pope, 440- 
61), called the Great; succ. Sixtus III.; his letter 
to Flavian expounds the doctrine of the two natures 
of Christ, and was accepted by the Council of 
Chaloedon; met Attila outside Rome, Attila con- 
senting not to attack Rome. His sermons and letters 
survive. He did much for the prestige of the Papacy. 
->Leo U. (pope, 682-83), sanctioned condemnation of 
his predecessor, Honorius, for heresy. — Leo 111. (pope, 
79&-816), famous for his coronation of Charles the 
Great as Rom. emperor, 800. — Leo VIII, (pope, 
963-66), elected while a layman. — Leo IX. (pope, 
1049-64), a relation of Emperor Conrad IL ; held 
synod, 1049, which decreed celibacy of clergy ; led 
expedition against Normans of Sicily, 1063. 

Leo X., Giovanki ds’ Medici (pope, 1613-21), b. 
1475; s. of Ijorenzo de’ Medici; cr. cardmal deacon, 
1489; exercised full rights as cardinal, 1492; lived in 
Florence, 1492-94 ; devoted himself to art, etc., 1500, 
living in Rome. He was elected pope on the death 
of Julius II. The history of the Papacy during his 
reign is an intricate struggle in which L. strove to 
preserve the papal power by keeping foreign powers 
out of Italy. The Turks menaced W. Europe, but a 
projected crusade came to nothing. His reign was 
marked by Luther’s revolt from the Papacy, the 
signifioance of which L. failed to realise. He was 
greatest as a patron of art and lit. ; he encouraged 
Raphael and reorganised the Univ. of Rome. An 
astute politician and man of the world, he lacked 
spirituality and moral zeal when the Church sorely 
needed reform. — Leo XII., Ankibalb della Genoa 
(pope, 1823-29), b. 1760; hold various diplomatio 
appointments from 1704 ; during bis reign a careful 
administrator, but reactionary. 

Leo XIII., Gioacchino Peooi (pope, 1878-1903), 
b. 1810 ; ed. at Viterbo and Rome ; opp. nuncio to 
Brussels, 1843; abp. of Perugia, 1846-78; cardinal, 
1863 ; elected pope on the death of Pius IX. His 
reign was one of gretit activity, political, social, and 
religious. He firmly uphold the necessity for the 
restoration of temporal power to the Papacy, but did 
not needlessly quarrel with the Ital. government. 
He was energetic as a statesman and entered into 
relations with many sovereigns in Europe and Asia, 
securing liberty for Roman Catholics in Russia. He 
encouraged learning, and his encyclicals showed some 
sympathy with socialism. His policy sometimes 
seemed liberal, sometimes reactionary. He re- 
established the Scot, hierarchy, and was generally 
respected in England. He was a man of culture and 
had perfect command of Latin, Italian, and French. 

LEO, six Byzantine emperors; Leo I. (400-74), 
defeated Huns in Dacia ; sent fleet against Vandals. 
— Lio HI. (680-740), conquered Saracens, 719; intro- 
duced religious and civil reforms; forbade image- 
worship ; began separation of Gk. from Rom. Church. 
— Leo V., emperor, 813-20 ; fought against Arabs ; 
defeated Bulgarians ; repressed image- worship ; 
assassinated. — Leo VI., emperor, 886-911 ; lost 
Theasalonioa to Muhammadan pirates. 

LEO, HEINRICH (1799-1878), Ger. historian; 
prof, at HaUe ; from revolutionary became Hegelian 
and finally mediaevalist, and, it was suspected, Catholic ; 
high in court favour for conservative influence ; 
Italian, Dutch, and German histories and autobiog- 
raphy. 

LEO, JOHANiraS (c. 1494-1652), Cordovan Moor ; 
travelled in Africa and Asia Minor and wrote the 
59 


Africa Ducrifiioy long the standard authority on 
Muhammadan Africa. 

LEOBEN (47* 24' N., 16* 5' E.), town, Styria, Aus- 
tria. Pop. (1911) 11,504. 

LEOBSGHtlTZ (60* 13' N., 17* 60' E.), town, Pruss. 
Silesia, Germany. Pop. (1910) 13,083. 

LEOFRIG (d. 1057), Earl of Mercia fi-om about 
1030 ; ruled over the YVelih Marches. 

LEOMINSTER..~(l) (52* 13' N., 2* 46' W.) town, 
Herefordshire, England ; site of former monastery and 
priory. Pop. (I9il) 6737. (2) (42* 28' N., 71* 49' W.) 
town, Massachusetts, U.8.A. ; manufactures celluloid 
and horn articles, paper, woollens, etc. Pop, (1906) 
c. 14,700. 

LEON.— (1) (42* 33' N., 5* 40' W.) N.W. province, 
Spain ; area, c. 5986 sq. miles ; crossed by Douro and 
Minho ; affrioulture is principal industry ; formerly 
part of inaepondent kingdom of L. ; for sovereigns, 
see under Fkbdinand. Pop. (1910) 393,888. (2) 

(42* 37' N., 6* 37' W.) capital, L., Spain ; seat of 
bishopric; Xlll.-cent. cathedral, bp.’a palace; manu- 
factures machinery, linen, leather. Remains of Rom. 
walls. Pop. 17,000. (3) (12* 32' N., 86* 54' W.) 
town, Nicaragua ; seat of bishopric ; has cathedral, 
univ., bp’s palaces. Pop. (1910) 62,569. 

LE6n, Le6n db LA3 Aldamas (21* r N., 101* 16' 
W.), cathedral town, Mexico ; manufactures leather, 
textiles. Pop. (1910) 63,263. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519), Ital. painter, 
sculptor, architect, and engineer. Showing precocity 
in flrawing, he was sent to study at Florence with 
Andrea del Verrochio, having Porugino for a fellow- 
pupil. Ho began his professional career about 1472, 
when he received the patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
aud about 1480 proceeded to the East as engineer to 
the sultan of Cairo. Two years later he settled in 
Milan, where he presently painted his famous Last 
Suftper, a masterpiece which nad the distinction of an 
elaborate criticism and description from Goethe’s pen. 
After painting other pictures in Milan, and, as an 
engineer, devising a system of irrigation of the plains 
of Lombardy, he removed to Florence, and in 1502 
became architect and engineer to Ciesar Borgia, then 
Duke of Romagna. The next outstanding incident in 
I his career was the contest with his young rival Michael 
Angelo, when both were commissioned to decorate 
the Sala del Consiglio in the Palazzo della Signoria 
with historical scones. About 1504 was completed the 
most celebrated of his easel pictures, a half-length 
portrait of Mona Lisa, third wife of 2J*Lnobi del Gio- 
condo ; this was stolen from the Louvre, 1911. 
Leonardo’s later years were given to the service of 
France, Francis I. having, in 1616, assigned him an 
annual allowance of 700 scudi and given him the use 
of the Ch&teau Cloux, near Amboise, where ho died, 
not, as often erroneously stated, in the royal arms. 
Collections of his pictures, all emphasising his supremo 
position as an artist, are preserved at Milan, Florence, 
Paris, Vienna, Venice, the British Museum, and the 
Royal Library, Windsor. He wrote a Trattato della 
Fittura, dealing witli the details of bis art, published 
in 1651, and in an Eng. translation, 1721. A portrait 
of Leonardo from his own hand is in the Royal 
j Library at Turin. 

LEONARDO OF PISA, Ital. mathematician of 
XIII. cent. ; nicknamed ‘ Dunce.’ Published Liber 
Abaci (deals chiefly with commercial arithmetic), De 
Practica Oeometrias, and scientific papers. 

LEONGAVALLO, RUGGIERO (1858- ), Ital. 

oorapoier ; influenced by Wagner ; well-known operas, 
I Pagfr’occf (1892), La Bohime (1897). 

LEONIDAS (fl. 491-480 B.c.h king of Sparta ; held 
Thermopylat against Peraians till taken by treachery ; 
pattern of bravery. 

LEONT1A8IS OSSEA, a rare disease in which 
there is an overgrowth of bone over the forehead, jaws, 
and bones of the skull, leading to much disfigurement, 
while painful symptoms and even death may ensue 
from the pressure on the brain. In some oaaee 
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treatment bj obiselling away masses of bone is 
possible. 

LEONTINI (37® 16' N., 14® 69' E.), ancient town, 
Sicily, to S.E. of L. lake ; founded by Gk. colonists, 
730 n.c. ; ruined by Saracens, 84S a.d. Some bronzes 
have been excavated. Site of modern Lentini, which 
has trade in oil, wine, cereals. Pop. 17,500. 

LEOPARD, see \mdor Cat Family. 

LEOPARDI, GIACOMO, COUNT (1798-1837), 
Ital. poet ; after several minor pieces, ho wrote the 
Apprassamtnto alia Mortem 1819, a long poem upon 
Death after the manner of Petrarch; edited Cicero 
and Petrarch, 1825-26 ; pub. (1827) OvereUe Morali, a 
witty and ironic scries of dialogues, modelled on Lucian 
and faultless in stylo. His chief claim to greatness is 
as olassio and stylist; other important works are La 
Qintatra^ Song of the Wandering Shepherd. 

LEOPOLD I. (1790-1865), king of Belgians; fought 
against Napoleon ; declined Qk. crown, 1830 ; elected 
first king of Belgians, 1831. 

LEOPOLD 11. (1835-1909), king of Belgians; succ., 
1865 ; founded Congo Free State, for administration 
of which he was much criticised ; acquired vast wealth ; 
greatly developed Belgium ; a strong ruler, but loose 
living. 

LEOPOLD I. (1640-1705), Holy Rom. emperor ; king 
of Hungary, 1665 ; Bohemia, 1667 ; emperor, 1668. 
Reign marked by wars against Sweden, Turks, Franco ; 
concluded peace with Sweden, 1660; made truce with 
Turks after latter’s defeat by Monticucculi, 1664 ; waged 
three wars against ].iOuis XIV. of France, against whom 
ho formed Grand Alliance, 1689; persecuted Protest- 
ants in Huncary ; insurrection followed, in which 
rebels were aided by Turks, but ultimately defeated. 

LEOPOLD II. (1747-92), Holy Rom. emperor; 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 1765; reformed administra- 
tion ; emperor, 1790 ; negotiated with England to check 
power of Russia and Prussia, crowned king of Hungary, 
1700, promising to observe constitution; made truce 
with Turks, 1790; concluded peace at Sistova, 1791 ; 
combined with king of Prussia to declare readiness 
for intervention in France during Revolution, 1791; 
formed alliance with Prussia, 1792, 

LEOPOLD II. (1797-1870), Grand-Duke of Tuscany ; 
succ., 1824; reformed administration; granted con- 
stitution, 1848; sent troops against Austria on out- 
break of War of Ital. Independence ; revolutionary 
agitations subsequently arose ; republic proclaimed, 
Feb. 1849 ; L. went to Gaeta ; accepted invitation to 
return, April ; made treaty with Austria, 1850 ; re- 
voked constitution, 1862; abdicated, 1859. 

LEOPOLD I., Prinob of Anhalt-Dessau (1676- 
1747), b. Dessau ; succ. as Prince of A.-D., 1693 ; 
fought in Netherlands, 1695, and in war of 1697 ; dis- 
tinguished himself in Span. Succession War, became 
a general field -marshal, 1712; defeated Charles XII., 
1715, and after winning victory of KesseUdorJy 1745, 
he retired from aotivo service. A devout Lutheran, a 
brilliant soldier, a stern disciplinarian, he helped to make 
the Pruss. army a great force. 

LEOPOLD, PRINCE, see Albany, Dukedom of. 

LEOPOLD II. (2® S., 18® 9' E.), lake, Belgian Congo, 
Africa. 

LEOVIGILD, Visigothio king in Smin, 568-86 ; 
an Arian ; his s. Hebmenbqild executed for rebellion 
and adherence to orthodoxy. 

LEPAGE, see Bastien-Lkpage, Jules. 

LEPANTO, BATTLE OF, action fought between 
allied fleets of Spain and ItaL States, under Don John of 
Austria, and Turk, fleet under Ali Pasha, Oct. 7, 1571 ; 
Turks utterly defeated. 

LEPCHA, primitive race in Sikkim ; now number- 
ing e. 20,000. 

L’EPEE, see Episs, Charles - Michel, AsBi; 
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LEPXDODENDRACE.S, see Ptbridophyta. 

LEPIDODENDRON, see PALaeoBOTANV. 

LEPXDOPTERA, Buttbrpijes and Moths (Gk. 
lepis, a Boalo ; pleron, a wing). — Owing to their size and 


beauty. Butterflies and Moths arc amongst tha best 
known of insects, c. 50,000 species being scattered over 
all the world, 2000 being found in Britain alone. The 
name * Lepidoptera ’ signifies the presence of scales 
exceedingly minute and dust-like, but often brilliantly 
coloured, which cover the four large, moderately veined 
wings. To actual pigment in the scales, which, as in 
Morpho, may number a million and a half, or to close 
ribbing on their upper surface, are duo the beautiful 
colours and metalUo sheen so familiar in the group. 
But other features are very characteristic. Adult L. 
feed on vegetable matter, sucking the juices from 
plants and flowers, and for this purpose some of the 
mouth parts (first maxillte) form a long ‘tongue * or 
proboscis, which in the Hawk Moths may be 10 in. 
in Icngtl), but which can be coiled up like a watch- 
spring when not in use. With this is associated a pump- 
ing apparatus in the head. 

Tho changes which pass in the history of the in- 
dividual are great and abrupt. The eggs, marvellous 
in variety of shape and sculpturing in diflerent species, 
are laid singly or in batches either on a chance object 
or on the particular plant on which the larvje are to 
feed — a complete brood numbering from a few dozens 
to many thousands. In a few days or months, as tho 
case may bo, tho larva or caterpillar appears and sets 
about its life-work, which is simply to feed ravenously, 
to grow, rest, and moult. In shape it is worm-liko, 
often hairy, with a large head and biting mouth parts, 
three thoracic segments, each with a pair of clawed 
limbs — corresponding to those of tho adult — and ten 
abdominal segments with usually four or five pairs of 
clasping pro-legs. When the caterpillar has collected 
muon reserve food material in its * fatty body ’ it enters 
a trance, tho pupal stage, tho chrysalis of ButtorjBes 
being suspended from a leaf or branch, often by a 
silken girdle, tho pupa of Moths lying generally con- 
cealed in tho ground or under bark, or hidden in a 
coooon, such as those of tho large Bombycid Moths, 
which furnish tho world’s silk-supply. Within the 
hard pupal skin great changes foreshadow the limbs, 
wings, and organs of tho adult, and finally the imago 
bursts forth, and after resting a few moments to dry 
its wings, soars into tho air. 

The length of tho life-history is very variable, some 
species having only one generation in throe years, while 
others have as many as five generations a year. 

L. afford wonderful examples of protective and 
defensive colouring, and ‘ mimicry.’ Most larvsB 
agree in colour with their food plants, but tho ‘ looper ’ 
or geometer caterpillars of the Goometrid Moths, so 
called on account of their looping mode of progression, 
resemble twigs when at rest, and the Puss Moth cater- 
pillar, vdth sting-like appendages and startling colour, 
strikes ‘ terrifying attitudes.’ Many Adult Moths 
exactly match the colour of the lichen-covered bark 
upon which they rest, or resemble loaves, twigs, or 
flakes of white bird-droppings. The brightly coloured 
Leaf-Butterfly {Kallivia) alights on a branch, closes its 
wings, and is lost to sight, for the under-surfaoes of 
the wings are indistinguishable from a withered 
loaf, stalk, midrib, veins, and all. Other Butterflies, 
supposed to be sought by birds for food, closely re- 
aemole noxious species, so that they may escape 
destruction, and many L. bear an extraordinary 
likeness to dangerous insects, such as Bees and Ichneu- 
mons. Some tropical Butterflies have different colour 
varieties for the ‘ wet ‘ and ‘ dry ’ seasons, one Amer. 
Papilio having as many as three distinct and definite 
forms. 

The economic bearing of the group is very limited. 
Tho only group of direct value to man, as they are 
almost the only insects domesticated by him, are the 
Silk-Worm Cloths, but many Adults are of indirect 
value in fertilising flowers. On tho other hand, much 
damage to plants, crops, and fruits is caused by cater- 
pillars, a plague of which is capable of stripping a 
garden or oven forest of leaves in a short time ; and 
some destroy clothes. 
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It, hftTO been divided into Maerotepidopkra, the 
larger forms, and MicroUpidoptera, comprising only 
the * Clothes-Moth ’ family, Tineids and Tortrioid», 
but the more natural division is that of Butterflies and 
Moths, which are distinguished as follows : — 

Butterflies, Bhofaloosba, mostly day - fliers ; 
antenna with a club-like or swollen tip ; hind-wings 
with a shoulder which ed^ under the fore-wing, but 
without a bristle or * frenulum ' (see below). Of the 68 
Brit. Butterflies examples are : the Purple Emperor 
{Apaiura iris), the Tortoiseshells and the Peacock 
(Vanessa), the Fritillaries (Argynnis, Mtlitaea), the 
Blues (Lyecenidos), and the Cab^ge Butterfly (Pieris 
brassica), whose caterpillars are so destructive in the 
garden. But none of these compare in brilliancy of 
colouring or size with the gigantic Morpkos of tropical 
Asia and America, sometimes with a wing-span of close 
on 10 inches. 

Moths, Hbtbboobba, mostly night-fliers ; antennee 
very seldom club-like at the tip. Hind-wing without 
distinct shoulder, but with a bristle frenulum *) which 
engages with a projection or tuft of scales on the fore- 
wing, for purposes of support. In some cases a 
frenulum is absent, but never where the antennae are 
butterfly-like. Familiar examples are : the Hawk 
Moths (Sphingidee), including the Death’s Head, the 
Clear Wings (SesUdcB), resembling Hymenoptera, the 
Owl Moths (Nociuidee), and the Clothes Moths 
(Tineidae), But those which most concern man are 
the large Silk Spinners (Bombycidos), of which the 
true Sii-Worm Moth (Bombyx mori) has been intro- 
duced to Europe, its larval cocoons supplying the 
flnost silk of commerce. 

LEPIDOSTEIDAS, see Gar Pikes. 

LEPIDOSTEUS, see Gar Pikes. 

LEPIDUS, Rom. family of gens ^miUa ; famous 
III. cent. B.O. to I. cent. a.d. ; among its consuls, ponli> 
fices maximi, etc., was Marcus iEmilius (d. 13 b.o.), 
of proberbial inferiority as * the Lepidus of the 
Triumvii'ate.* 

LEPISMA, see Silver Fish. 

LEPROSY, chronic infectious disease caused by a 
spocifle bacillus. Bacillus lepree, characterised by the 
development of nodules or more diffuse growths of 
granulation tissue in the skin and mucous membranes, 
or in nerves, the former t^pe being termed tubercular 
L, and the latter ancssthetic L The disease existed in 
China and India in verv ancient times ; it is dealt with 
somewhat fully in the Book of Leviticus, and it is sup- 
posed to have been brought to Europe from the East by 
the Crusaders. Although common in the Middle Ages, 
it is now gradually disappearing, in Europe occurring 
practically only in Norway, Russia, and parts of the 
Mediterranean coast, but it is more common in Asia, 
on the coast of Africa, in some of the Paciflo Islands, 
and in Central and South America. 

For a considerable time, perhaps years, before the 
appearance of deflnite symptoms, an individual affected 
by I may suffer from feverish attacks, weakness, and 
constitutional disturbances, and then, in the tubercular 
variety, brownish nodular spots appear on the skin, 
which are tender, the affected area gradually increasing 
in extent, while in the anssthotic variety the superflcial 
nerves are first thickened, symptoms of nerve irritation 
appear, and then of destruction of the nerves with gan- 
grene of extremities, etc. The disease usually runs a 
chronic course of ten, or, in the anssthetio variety, as 
much as fifteen or twenty, years, but may disappear en- 
tirely at practically any time. The treatment is to 
segregate lepers so as to prevent infection, or to remove 
a person affected to a different climate, while appro- 
F^te surgical measures relieve unnecessary pain. 
Ohaulmugra and Gurgun oils, internally and externally, 
are often of benefit. See Pabasitxo Diseases. 

LEPSIUS, KARL RICHARD (1810-84), Ger. 
£^3rptologist ; wrote many works in his special branch 
of study, which he conducted on scientific lines. 

LEPTXS MAGNA (32^ 38' N., 14*’ 4' K), ancient 
Phomioian town, Africa ; was commercial centre ; 


ruins of fortifications, theatre, ete., remain. Site of 
modem Lebda. 

LEPTIB PARVA (c. 36* 36' N., 10® 66' B.), ancient 
Phosnioian town, N. Africa ; fortified ; ruins remain. 
Site of modem Lamta. 

LEPTOMEDU8JE, see under Hydromedus^. 

LEPTOPLANA, a Tubbellarian Wo&M (g.v.). 

LEPTOBPERMUM, genus of evergreen trees and 
shrubs, order Myrtaoeaa ; native to Australasia ; leaves 
formerly used as substitute for tea. 

LEPTOBTRACA, see under Malacostbaoa. 

LEPUS, see Rabbit. 

LERIGZ (44® 4' N., 9® 65' E.), village, Liguria, Italy. 
Pop. 9600. 

lERIDA.— (1) (41® 62' N., 1® 10' E.1 N. province, 
Spain ; area, 4690 sq. mijes ; drained oy affluents of 
Ebro; wine, oil. Live stock. Pop. (1910) 283,486. 
(2) (41® 34' N., 0® 20' E.) town, capital of above; XVIII. - 
cent, cathedral ; episcopal palace ; old cathedral now 
used as barracks ; lormer convent now used as hospital. 
Pop. (1910) 24,631. 

LERMA, DUKE OF, FranciscO DB Sardoval Y 
Rojas (1662-1626), Span, minister under Philip 111 , ; 
continued war against England ; incompetent. 

LERMONTOV, MIKHAIL YUREVICH (1814- 
41), Russ, poet; wrote great lyrics; Isfnatl-Bey, 
Waleril:, A Hero of our Time (novel) ; killed in duel 

LERO DE TEJADA, SEBASTIAN (1826-89), 
pres, of Mexico, 1872-77. 

LEROUX, PIERRE (1798-1871), Fr. economist of 
extreme socialistic views ; his philosophy was a mystical 
eclecticism, and his theories quite unpractical. 

LEROY-BEAULIEU, HENRY JEAN BAP- 
TISTE ANATOLE (1843- ), Fr. author and 

historian ; has written several works on contempor- 
ary politics. 

LERWICK (60® 9' N., 1® 8' W.), town, Shetland, 
Scotland ; fishing centre. Pop. (1911) 4664. 

LE8 ANDELYS (49® 14' N., 1*24' E.), town, Eure, 
France ; includes Grand and Petit Andely ; site of 
former fortress. Pop. 4000. 

LES BAUX (44® 50' N., 4® 40' E.), village, Bouohes- 
du-Rh6ne, France ; ruined castle ; formerly fortified. 

LES SABLES D'OLONNE (46® 29' N., I® 47' W.), 
town, Vend^, France; oyster and sardine fisheries. 
Pop. c. 12,000. 

LES SAINTES-MARIES (43® 27' N., 4® 26' £.), 
village, Bouches-du-RhOne, France. 

LESBOS, Mytimhb (39® 14' N., 26® 20' E.), Turkish 
island, in iEgean Sea ; early settled by iEolian Gks. ; 
became famous as school of Gk. lyrical poetry ; has 
associations with Sappho, Theophrastus, Alcaeus, Ter 
pander, Arion, Pittacus. Belonged in turn to Persia, 
Athens, Macedonia, Romo, Byzantium ; Turkish since 
1462. Area, 675 sq. miles ; surface hilly, rising to over 
3000 ft. ; upper districts wooded ; lower ground pro- 
duces olives, grapes, figs. Chief town, Mytiline, on 
Kastro, has shallow harbour, cathedral ; formerly 
fortified. Pop. c. 130,000. 

LESCURE, LOmS MARIE JOSEPH, MAR- 
QUIS DE (1766-93), Fr. royalist; fought against 
Republic in Revolutionary Wars. 

LESDIGUIERES, FRANQOIS DE BONNE, 
DUC DE (1543-1626), CJonstable of France ; joined 
Huguenots in Dauphin4 ; became commandant-gen. ; 
fought for Henry I V., 1686-1601 ; subdued Dauphin^ ; 
defeated Savoyards and Spaniards. 

LESINA.— (1) (43® 8'^N., 16® 40' E.) island, off 
coast of Dalmatia, Adriatic Sea ; area, c. 120 sq. miles ; 
produces wine, fruit. Pop. c. 19,000. (2) (43® 10' 
N., 16® 26' £.) capital of above, episcopal see. 

LESION, injury or damage ; in pathology, a morbid 
change in an organ ; in Soots law, loss from the other 
party’s failure in a contract. 

LESKOV ATZ (43® 7' N., 21® 64' E.), town, Servia ; 
hemp. Pop. (1911) 14,266. 

LESLEY, JOHN (1627-96), Soot, historian; studied 
at Aberdeen and in France ; Catholic leader during 
Reformation; bp. of Boss, 1666; loyal friend <» 
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Mary, Qaeen of Scots; imprisoned in London, then 
baniAhed; bj). of Coutances, 1593; wrote history of 
Scotland. 

LESLIE (66® 12' N., 3® 12' W.), town, Fifeshire, 
Scotland ; paper, linen. Pop. (1911) 2142. 

LESLIE, CHARLES (1660-1722), Irish prelate ; ! 
sapporter of Stewarts, though foe of Rom. Catholicism. 

LESLIE, CHARLES ROBERT (1794-1859), Eng. 
artist, of Amer. parentage; painted Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation ; prof, of Painting, Royal Academy, 
1848. 

LESLIE, SIR JOHN (1766-1832), Scot, mathe- 
matician and physicist ; s. of a cabinetmaker ; studied 
at St. Andrews ; invented hygrometer and differential 
thermometer. 

LESLIE, THOMAS REWARD CLIFFE (1827- 
82), Irish economist ; took high honours at Trinity 
Coll., Dublin ; called to the Bar ; prof, of Political 
Economy and Jurisprudence at Beliast, 1853; often 
visited Continent to study social and economic con- 
ditions ; wrote Land Systems and Essays in Political 
and Moral Philosophy \ urged the need for reform, 
and said that all economic questions should be treated 
in relation to history and social conditions. 

LESPINASSE, JULIE JEANNE ELEONORE 
DE (1781-76), Fr. author ; most distinguished hostess 
of her time; D’Alembert was habitu6 of her salon; 
victim of successive unfortunate affaires dii cmir which 
give poignancy to her famous Lettres, pub. posthum- 
ously. 

IMuirquis de S^gur, Life (Eng. trans., 1906). 

LESSE (49® 69' N., 6® 10' E.), river, Belgium ; joins 
Meuse. 

LESSEES, FERDINAND DE (1805- 94), Fr. 
diplomat ; b. at Versailles ; ed. at Paris ; employed 
in consular service at Lisbon, 182.5-27 ; Tunis, 1828 ; 
Alexandria, 1832; conceived project of making Suez 
Canal ; consul, Cairo, 1833 ; subsequently consm-gen., 
Alexandria; distinguished for zeal during plague, 
1834-36; consul at Rotterdam, 1839; Malaga, 1840; 
Barcelona, 1842 ; minister at Madrid, 1848 ; retired 
from diplomatic service, 1849. Introduced Suez Canal 
scheme, 1864 ; obtaining concession from Said Pasha, 
company organised, 1858 ; work began, 1869 ; canal 
opened, 1869 ; received Grand Cross of Legion of 
Honour. Undertook Panama Canal, 1881, on in- 
sufiBicient money ; charged with fraud ; sentence of 
imprisonment not carried out. 

Smith, Li/s and Enterprises of F, de Lesseps. 

LESSING, GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM (1729-Sl), 
Ger. critic and dramatist ; b. Kamenz (Saxony) ; 
studied theol., med., and philology at Leipzig, 1746-48, 
and wrote Der Jungs Oelehrte, Der Freigeist, Der 
Misogyn (plays). L. spent most of the years 1748-65 
in Berlin os journalist and critic ; to this period belong 
his critical writings. Das Neuste aus dem Reiche des 
WitzeSf Reiiuv^ent and Mies Sara Sampson (tragedy) ; 
lived in Leipzig, 1766-68 ; returned to Berlin and wrote 
Fabdn and Philotas (tragedy), 1769, and his share of 
the Briefs die neitste lAteratur betreffend (1769-66). In 
Breslau (1766-65) L. wrote parts of his great critical 
work, Laokoon (pub. 1766), and his fine comedy, Minna 
von Barnhelm (pub. 1767) ; app, director of National 
Theatre, Hamburg, 1767 ; became court librarian at 
Wolfenbuttel, 1770, until his death. Three of his best 
works belong to these years, viz. Wie die Alien den 
Tod-gebildel, 1769, Emilia Oalotti (tragedy), 1772, and 
the great drama, Nathan der WeisSf 1779. L. founded 
modem drama and crowned the Aufkldrung movement 
in Germany. 

Life, by Sime (1879), Rolleston (1889). 

^ESTRANGE, SIR ROGER (1616-1704). Eng. 
writer ; royalist, imprisoned, 1648-53 ; licenser of Press 
under Charles II. and .James II. ; ottempted to muzzle 
free expression of thought ; fell into disfavour, 1688 ; 
translated several classics. 

LETHAL, mortal or deadly : 1. chamber, a recep- 
tacle or apartment in which animals are killed by 
% poisonoua gases. 


LETHARGY, drowsiness ; in med., a condition of 
profound sleep or unconsciousness from which a person 
can bo awakened only with great difficulty. 

LETHINGTON, see Maitland of Lbthinoton. 

LETO, see Apollo. 

LETTERKENNY (64® 67' N., 7® 44' W.), cathedral 
town, Donegal, Ireland. Pop. 2400. 

LETTERS, see Alpkabrt, Epistlr. 

LETTERS PATENT, or Lrttkrs OVERT, writings 
sealed with the Greal Seal of England, declaring from 
the sovereign that a person or public company may 
do certain acts or enjoy certain privileges, which 
could not be done or enjoyed otherwise; so called 
because they are open and ready to be shown. 

LETTRE DE CACHET, see Cachet, Lettrb de. 

LETTS, see Lithuania. 

LETTUCE {La4:tuca saliva), a member of the 
CompositcB, the tender leaves of which are used in 
salads. The flowers, which are small, are borne in 
panicles, resembling those of the hawkweed. 

LEUCADIA (38® 43' N., 20® 40' E.), former namo 
of Santa Maura, one of Ionian Islands. 

LEUCITE (Gk. leukos^ white), a rock forming 
mineral composed of potassium and aluminium, 
occurring in volcanic rocks. Colour, white and shades 
of grey ; was formerly called white garnet, owing to 
colour'and form of crystals, which are dull and opaque 
though sometimes transparent. Leuoite rooks con- 
tain 1., and are rare, though widely distributed. They 
are mostly lavas belonging to Tertiary period, and are 
unknown in England. 

LEUCOCYTH^MIA, soe Blood. 

LEUCTRA (38® 17' N., 23® 14' E.), small town, 
Bosotia, Greece, where Thebans defeated Spartans in 
371 B.O. 

LEUK (47® 19' N., 7® 38' E.), town, Valais, Switzer- 
land ; thermal mineral springs. 

LEUTHEN (61® 6' N., 16® 48' E.), village, Pruss. 
Silesia, Germany ; where Frederick the Great defeated 
Austrians, 1767. 

LEVALLOIS-PERRET (48® 61' N., 2® 20' E.), 
suburb, Paris, France. Pop. (1911) 68,703. 

LEVANT (c. 34® N., 34® E.), eastern end and shores 
of Mediterranean. — Levanter, prevailing summer wind 
(easterly) off N. African coast. 

LEVELLERS, Eng. political party during Great 
Rebellion ; came into prominence, 1647 ; opposed 
monarchical government ; dissatisfied with parlia- 
mentary government after king’s death, broke into 
open revolt, 1649 ; repressed by Cromwell and Fairfax ; 
gradually lost importance. 

LEVEN (56® 12' N., 3® W.), town, Fifeshire, Scot- 
land; manufactures linen, paper, etc. Pop. (1911) 6559. 

LEVEN, EARLDOM OF, Soot, honour; bestowed 
in 1641 on Sir Alexander Lesley ; David Melville, 
2nd Earl of Melville, succ. as 3rd Earl of L., 1681, 
since when the titles have been united. 

LEVEN, ALEXANDER LESLIE, 1ST EARL OF 
(c. 1580-1661), Soot, soldier; distinguished in service 
of Charles IX. and Gustavus Adolphus of Swe<len ; 
commanded Soots army against Charles I., 1040 ; took 
Edinburgh Castle, defeated king at Newburn; in Civil 
War commanded Scots army against king at Maraton 
Moor ; took Newcastle, 1644 ; served against Crom- 
well at Dunbar, 1660. 

LEVEN, LOCH (56® 12' N., 3® 22' W.), lake, Kin- 
rovss-shire, Scotland ; has seven islands, including 
Castle Island, on which is castle associated with Mary, 
Queen of Soots, and St. Serf’s, which has ruined priory. 
Loch is famous for pink trout. 

LEVER, CHARLES JAMES (1806-72), Irish 
novelist ; eel. Trinity Coll., Dublin, where he was noted 
for his lawlessness and ingenuity ; became physician 
and entered Consular service ; d. while consul at 
Trieste; hod a European reputation for generosity, 
extravagance, and eccentricity. Novels include Charles 
O'Mall^, Harry Lorrequer, which ore full of excellent 
fun ; later he took continental scenes and topics and 
I wrote more didactically, but not witn much success. 
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LCV£R£TS, the young of the haro 

LEVERRIER, URBAIN JEAN JOSEPH (1811- 
77), Fr. astronomor ; known chiefly for brilliant 
investigation of perturbations of orbit of Uranua (1846), 
Adams independently treated same problem (1845) 
with same conclusion, which led to discovery of planet 
Neptune by Galle of Berlin. 

LEVIATHAN, Hebrew term for sea monster; 
also applied to other big creatures. 

LEVIRATE, custom (of uncertain origin) whereby 
a man must marry his bro.’s widow ; very common in 
primitive times, and still existing to-day amongst 
certain savage tribes ; permitted under certain con- 
ditions amongst the Jews. 

LfiVIS.— (1) (40® 47' N., 71® 10' W.) town, Quebec. 
Canada. Pop. c. 7500. (2) (46® 38' N.. 71® 16' 

W.) county, Quebec. Pop. c. 26,000. 

LEVITES, name given to the body of men in 
ancient Jerusalem who presided over the Temple 
services. Traditionally they were descendants of 
Lkvi. The derivation of their name and their origin 
are really quite uncertain ; some think it connected 
with the name of the priests of an Arabian deity. In 
the earliest times there seems to have been no priestly 
clan in Israel, and it is at least a plausible conjecture 
that the L’s were a southern tribe, which became in- 
corporated. Various stages of development can be 
traced in the Old Testament. In the older books, 
which reflect the conditions of things under the 
monarchy, all L’s were or could be priests. In the 
second stage, on the suppression of local shrines and 
the establishment of the law of the one sanctuary, the 
priests had to come to Jerusalem, but could not serve 
at the altar. In tho fully developed ritual of post- 
Exilic times, only the ‘ sons of Aaron ’ are true priests, 
the L’s as a whole being servants. The exact process 
by which these changes came about is unknown. 

W. R. Smith, Old Test, in Jew, Church; various 
commentaries on Hexateuch. 

LEVITICUS, Book of, fourth of so-called Mosaic 
books, part of the Priestly Code, tho latest of the 
elements which make up the Pentateuch. Chapters 
17-26 stand somewhat apart. Chapters 1-6 deal with 
the different sorts of sacrifices — burnt-ollering, meal- 
offering, peace-offering, sin-offering, and guilt-offering ; 
then follow ritual directions for the priests ; 8-10 de- 
scribe the ceremonies of admission to the priesthood ; 
11-16 give the regulations about clean and unclean 
meats, which animals may be used for food and which 
may not; 12-15 deal with personal purity; and 16 the 
ritual for the Day of Atonement. Chapters 17-26 
are sometimes called the Law of Holiness. They 
resemble P rather than tho other sources of tho 
Pentateuch, but have peculiarities of style, and show 
close resemblances to the Book of Ezekiel, They form 
an originally separate body of laws, which have prob- 
ably been modified and insortod into the book. They 
provide interesting points of agreement and contract 
with ‘the book of the Covenant,’ Exodua 20-23. The 
Law of Holiness, sometimes symbolised by H, is less 
detailed. It is possible that fragments from the same 
source as H exist elsewhere. H was perhaps com- 
piled as the result of the Law of the One Sanctuary, 
*.c. saorifice was to bo offered only in Jerusalem. It 
is both ritual and moral in scope. Chapter 27 deals 
with vows and tithes. 

I Leviticus and Numbers, Kennedy {Century Bible). 

LEVXJLOSE, see Suaaa. 

LEWANIKA (c. 1860- ), S. African chief, who 

through the influence of the missionary Fran9oi3 
OoillaM, became civilised, and, in 1890, placed Barotse 
territory imder Brit, protection. 

LEWES (60® 62' N., 0® 1' E.), town, Sussex, England ; 
ruined priory, dating from 1078 ; remains of ancient 
castle, built by William de Warenno, XI. cent. Here 
Simon de Moutfort defeated Henry HI., 1264. Pop. 
(1911) 10,972. 

X4EWE8 (38® 40^ N., 76® 7' W.), town, Delaware, 
U.S.A. ; fine harbour ; fruit trade. Pop. 2158. 
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LEWES, GEORGE HENRY (1817-78), Eng. 
journalist and philosopher ; abandoned medicine and 
the stage for onoyclopasdio study ; pub. Biographical 
History of Philosophy, 1846-40; Life of Goethe, 1855; 
his best philosophical work was Problems of Life and 
Mind ; although married, lived with George Eliot, 
1854 till doatn ; founded and edited Fortnightly 
Review, 1865-66. L. was influenced by Positivism, but 
did not give it entire acceptance ; able, too, as a 
psychologist, but rather unsystematic. 

LEWIS, SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL, Bart. 
(1806-63), Eng. politician and writer ; Poor Law com- 
missioner, 1839 ; sec.. Board of Control, 1847 ; Upder- 
Sec., Home Office, 1848; Financial Sec., ^Treasury, 
1850 ; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1855 ; Home Sec., 
1859 ; War Sec., 1861 ; among other works, wrote 
Government of Dependencies. 

LEWIS, IDA (1841-1912), Amer. lighthouse-keeper, 
noted for her courage in saving life. 

LEWIS, MATTHEW GREGORY (1775-1818), 
Brit, dramatist and general writer, known as Monk 
Lkwis from his romance, Ambroso, or the Monk, 
Most of his work is now forgotten. 

LEWIS, MERIWETHER (1774-1809), Amer. army 
officer ; commanded exploring expedition to Missouri, 
1803 ; sailed up Missouri, and crossed Rockies to 
Pacific, 1804-6, oisoovering hitherto closed-up country 
and unknown native tribes ; gov. of N. Louisiana, 1807. 

LEWISBURG (40® 67' N., 77® 1' W.), town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Pop. 3081. 

LEWISHAM (51® 31' N., 0® 4' W.), borough, 
London, England. Pop. (1911) 160,843. 

LEWISTON (44® 4' N., 70® 13' E.) town, Maine, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures cottons, woollens ; site of 
Bates CoU. Pop. (1910) 26,247. 

LEWIS-WITH-HARRIS (68® 10' N., 6® 36' W.), 
northernmost island, Outer Hebrides, Scotland ; area, 
c. 770 sq. miles. Lewis, orN. part, is included in Ross- 
shire ; Ilarris, or S. part, in Inverness-shire ; coast 
deeply indented ; produces barley, potatoes, * fish, 
tweecis ; has some stone circles and other interesting 
remains; chief town, Stornoway (g.v.). Pop. c. 
32,000. 

LEXICON, see Diction art. 

LEXINGTON.— (1) (38® N., 84® 31' W.) town, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. ; lies in midst of blue grass district ; 
site of State and Transylvania Univ’s ; important 
horse market ; manufactures whisky, carriages, 
tobacco, hemp, etc. Pop. (1910) 36,099. (2) (42® 
30' N., 71° 14' W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
chiefly famous as site of first engagement in War of 
Amer. Independence, 1776 ; principal industries, 
agriculture and dairy-farming. Pop. (1910) 4918. 
(3) (39® 10' N., 93® 50' W.) town, Missouri, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures hemp, woollens, bricks ; large coal 
trade ; scene of hostilities in Civil War. Pop. (1910) 
6242. (4) (37® 42' N., 79® 20' W town, Virginia, 

U.S.A. ; site of Virginia Military Institute and Wash- 
ington and Lee Univ. Pop. (lOiO 2931. 

LEYDEN, see LxiDEN. 

LEYDEN JAR or CONDENSER, electrical appli- 
ance for storing electricity, invented at Leiden ; 
consists of glass mr coated inside and outside with tin 
foil, and a metal knob connected by conductor with 
the inner coating ; it is charged through the knob, and 
discharged by connecting the knob with outer coating ; 
used in study of ‘ spark discharges ’ and ‘ electrical 
waves.* 

LEYTON (61® 34' N., 0® 1' E.), town, Essex, Eng- 
land ; suburb of London, Pop. (1911) 124,736. 

LHASA, Lhassa (29® 39' N., 91® 6' E.), capital, 
Tibet ; name means ‘ Abode of the Gods ’ ; sacred 
city of Buddhists ; situated on fertile plain about 
11,900 ft. above sea-level ; encircled by mountains. 
L. was visited by several R.C. missionaries in XVII. 
and XVIII. cent’s ; after 1760, Europeans were for- 
bidden to enter city, but in 1904 it was occupied by 
force of Ind. army under General Macdonald and 
Colonel Younghusbaud, when a treaty establishing 
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Iriendly relations was arranged. Town is laid out 
with comparative regularity, but is exceedingly dirty ; 
principal building is the I^tala, roaidenoe of Dalai 
Lama, a huge building with gilded roof, which stands 
on a hill to W. of city. The great temple or Jokhang 
stands in centre of town ana contains many sacred 
shrines, one of which holds life-size image of Buddha. 
The Bamo-Chhe is also a celebrated temple, where 
sorcery and magic are practised and taught. D has 
many monasteries, including those of Moru, Sera, 
Dobune, and Galdan, last three of which were estab* 
lished by Tsonhava, XIV. and XV. cent’s. L. has 
important transit trade by meeting of caravans from 
India, China, and Turkestan ; trades in tea, silk, car- 
pets, gold, lace, gums, porcelain, musk, rice, tobacco, 
rop. 15,000 to 20,000. See Tibet, Lamaism. 

Landon, LhcLsa (1905). 

L'HOPITAL, MICHEL DE (c. 1606-73), Fr. 
politician ; Chancellor of France, 1660 ; approved 
edict of Bomorantin, 1660 ; opposed persecution of 
Pro^tants ; helped to procure edict reforming ad- 
ministration of justice ; discharged, 1668. 

LI HUNG CHANG (1823-1901), Chin. poUtioian ; 
associated with Gordon in suppressing Taiping re- 
bellion, 1863 ; subsequently gov. of Kiang-su ; viceroy 
of Hukwang, 1867; Chihli, 1870; two Kwangs, 
1900; conducted Chin, foreign afiairs for many years. 

LIA FAIL, see Inisfatl. 

LIABILITY, see Employers* Liability Acts; 
Companies’ Liabiuty. 

LIAKOUBA, see Parnassus. 

LIAO-YANG (41® 18' N., 123® 23' E.), town, Shong- 
king, China. Pop. c. 100,000. 

LIAS, Lyas, Layers, lowest division Jurassic 
system; divided into three groups — {{) upper 1., (2) 
marUtone L, (3) lotoer 1, ; consists of thin layers lime- 
stone embedded in blue argillaceous clay ; contains 
numerous fossils, including insects, crinoids, ammonites, 
gryphites, fish, nnd plants. Komains of the pterodactyl 
and great reptiles such as ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, 
and enaliosaurus are found also. L. is exposed at 
Lyme Begis (900 ft. thick) and runs along Cotswolds 
to Bath (280 ft.), and is seen at Bedcar, Yorks (600 ft.), 
and in N. Scotland, Ireland, and other locaUties. 

LIBAU (66® 30' N., 21® 1' B.), port, Courland, 
Bussia; fine harbour; exports grain, flax, hemp, 
linseed, etc. ; iron foundries, shipbuilding yards. Pop. 
(1910)85,000. 

LIBEL AND SLANDER, defamation of character ; 
libel — by writing, printing, or otherwise publishing in 
more or less permanent form ; slander — by spoken word. 
Generally in case of s. special damage to person de- 
famed must be proved, but not necessarily in case of 1. 
Publication, that is, the communication to some other 
person than the plaintiff, must be proved in cither 
case. Every person has a legal right to earn the 
goodwill and respect of his fellows, and therefore if 
some one publishes a defamatory statement concerning 
him, so that ho is shunned by others, his legal right 
is invaded, and there is cause for action. The plaintifl 
must prove that the 1. or s. was aimed at him personally, 
and a defamatory statement concerning any consider- 
able class of persons can be uttered without let or 
hindrance. Disguise or omission of a name does not 
save the libeller if the plaintiff can satisfy a jury he is 
the person defamed. 

LIBELLATIGI, those who, during Decian persecu- 
tion^ in 260, procured certificate stating they had 
sacrificed to the gods, to escape martyrdom. 

LIBELLULA, genus of ^agon-fly (q.v,), 

ZilBER PONTIPICALIS, work containing lives 
of popes from St. Peter ; of composite authorship, 
probably begun in VI. cent. 

LIBERAL PARTY, political party in Qt. Britain; 
successors of Whigs ; name definitely adopted in 
Gladstones time; original motto, ‘Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform ’ ; aims at social progress and at 
jmteri^ condition of lower classes; supports Free 
Trade* Irish Home Buie, and Welsh Disestablishment. 


LIBERIA (c. 4® 20' to 9* 46® N., 7® to 11® 30' W.), 
negro republic, W. Africa, extending S.E. of Sierra 
Leone for 350 miles along coast to Fr. colony of Ivory 
Coast, and claimine country for about 200 miles 
inland. L. was established as a home for freed slaves 
in 1822 by a number of Amer. and European philan- 
thropical societies. Boundaries were defined by 
treaties with England, 1886, and France, 1892 and 
1907-10, by last of which a strip of territory was 
tramsferred to France ; and in 1911 the Kanre-Lahun 
district was ceded to Sierra Leone. L. has area of 
c. 40,000 sq. miles, of which only the coastal strip is 
under effective government administration. Coast 
is low and swampy ; interior rises, and has excellent 
timber ; watered by Cavalla and other streams ; soil 
very fertile ; produces coffee, palm oil and kernels, 
rubber, cocoa, ivory, sugar, arrowroot, piassava, hides, 
kola nuts. Capital is Monrovia. Constitution re- 
sembles that 01 U.S.A. ; executive power held by 
pres., assisted by vioe-pres. and cabinet of six ministers ; 
legislature consists of two houses. Senate and House 
of Representatives. Owing to unsatisfactory financial 
position of L. an international loan of £600,000 was 
agreed to, 1911, secured by Customs, rubber and head 
taxes, under administration of an Amer. controller 
and Brit., Fr., and Ger. sub -controllers. The in- 
habitants are all of negro race, and most of them 
profess Prot. religion. Pop. 1,600,000 to 2,000,000. 

Johnston, Liberia (1906). 

LIBERT AD, La Libert AD (c. 8® S., 78® 30' W.), 
maritime department, Peru, S. America ; area, 10,206 
sq. miles ; produces cereals, cotton, coffee, fruits, 
cocoa. Pop. (1906) 188,000. 

LIBERTARIANISM, theory that the will is ‘free.* 

LIBERTINES, terra of opprobrium, used specially 
by Calvin in reference to the Genevan Anabaptists ; 
for origin of term, see AcU 6®. 

LIBERTY PARTY, first Amer. anti-slavery 
political organisation ; founded chiefly by James 
Birnoy, whom party nominated for presidency, 1840 ; 
thorough organisation attempted after 1840 ; attained 
its greatest development, 1846 ; subsequently lost 
influence except in New England ; held last national 
convention at Buffalo, 1847 ; joined Free Soil Party, 
1848, thus losing identity. 

LIBMANAN (c. 14® 6' N., 123® E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. c. 18,600. 

LIBOURNE (44® 66' N., 0® 11' W.), town, Gironde, 
Franco ; manufactures woollens ; wine trade. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

LIBRARIES are almost as ancient an institution as 
the invention of writing. The accumulation of written 
records is the nucleus of a 1. The earliest memoranda 
would fall roughly into two groups — the civic docu- 
ments kept in the archives and the religious documents 
kept in the temples. But such pawrs are not collected 
in order to promulgate culture ; Vs containing works 
of general reference belong to a much later period of 
civilisiition. The earliest I’s of general reference were 
collected in Eg 3 rpt and Assyria, and date from the 
remote period of 4600 B.o. Tlius Sargon 1. instituted 
a oolleotion of works on all known subjeots of learning 
in the year 3800 b.o. in the city of Aocad. Throughout 
Babylonia at this time similar collections had been 
made. Those wore aggregated by Assurbanipal to 
replenish the great library of Nineveh — a library 
Btooked with works on all known departments of 
learnings and thrown open to public use. Wo have 
little authentic information regarding the institution of 
1*8 in Greece. The small collections of private persons 
were kept in cylindrical boxes labelled and numbered. 

We have relics of a large library at Herculaneum, in 
which the rolls were stored on the shelves of presses. 
Peisistratus is not only credited with editing a standard 
edition of Homer, but with collecting a larger and 
varied 1. Aristotle had a great oolleotion of hetero- 
geneous works corresponding to the versatility of bis 
own genius, and he is said thns to have set the example 
to the kings of Egypt. 
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Oar knowledge of Egyptian librn.ric« is more detailed. 
Diodonifl SiouluB relates that the 1. of King Osyman- 
dyas (said to have been Rameses 1.) had inscribed over 
the portal, ‘ Dispensary of the Soul.’ There were two 
I’s at Alexandria — the ’Great,* in the Museum, and 
the ‘ Daughter,’ in the Serapeum. Callimachus is 
said to have constructed mnatu (catalogues) for tho 
‘ Great * library. These I’s contained an immenw 
store of knowledge. When Caesar hred the fleet in 
Alexandria, tho ‘ Great ’ 1. was destroyed, and to com- 
pensate for the loss Antony sent to Alexandria the 1. 
of Pergamum. Tho ‘ Daughter ’ 1. now became tho 
chief 1. of Alexandria, but Theodosius partially de- 
stroyed it. Possibly its contents wore lees valuable 
than is generally eupposod when it was demolished bv 
the Arabs under Amru. On that occasion the Caliph 
Omar is said to have stated that if the books of tho 1. 
agreed in doctrine with tho Koran, they were super- 
fluous, if they did not they woro baneful, and in both 
cases they should be destroyed. 

Tho first Rom. 1. of noteworthy extent was that 
transferred to Rome as spoils of war by i^milius 
Paulus in 168 b.o., and wliich had belonged to tho 
kings of Macedonia. From Cicero’s correspondence 
wo can form sorao idea of tho interest taken by the 
writer and his friend Atticus in book-collecting. To 
Pollio belongs the credit of establishing tho first public 
1. at Romo. Csesar had projected tho institution of a 
public reference L, but his project was left to Augustus 
to realise. Augustus founded two I’s known as tho 
Palatine and the Octavian. The Rom. emperors con- 
tinued to found 1*8, of which tho most famous is tho 
Ulpian, instituted by Trajan. Constantine founded 
a 1. of Christian authorities at the now Rom. capital 
of Byzantium. 

In the Middle Ages pagan lit. was for the most part 
suppressed, and I’s were almost exclusively the pro- 
per^ of the monasteries. Of the various orders that of 
St. Benedict was the most famous with regard to book- 
collecting. The unrest on tho Continent during tho 
VT. and Vll. cent’s brought the treasures of the 
continental monasteries over to England. Thus the 
collections at Canterbury (founded by St. Augustine), 
York, Durham, and Whitby were at one time the 
finest European I’s. (These wore eventually destroyed 
by the coming of the Northmen.) Alcuin, Charle- 
magne’s librarian, advised the king to send to Britain 
fornooks to stock his new 1. Among the many famous 
monastic collections of Europe were those of St. Gall in 
Germany, Monte Cassino in Italy, and Fleury in France. 

Tho conquest by the Arabians, when once thoir 
was secured, was nob inimical to learning, 
of Bagdad and Cordova were universally 
famous, and the reinstitution of tho 1. at Constantinople 
during the Gk. revival of the IX. cent, seems to have 
been inspired by Arab, activity. 

But it was tho Renaissance that gave the great incent- 
ive to the making of I’s. Italy took tho lead. Niccolo 
Nicoli in 1436 loft his 1. as a legacy to the public. 
Following this precedent, Lorenzo de’ Medici instituted 
bis famous L England, however, was slow to imitate 
the continental movement. Abp. Parker tried in vain 
to persuade Queen Elizabeth to follow the example set 
by Germany, Italy, and France. In tho XVIL cent, 
many local I’s were founded, but no national institu- 
tion was formed. Sir Thomas Bodley founded the 
Bodleian library at Oxford, and at the same time 
Abp. Usher started that of Trinity Coll., Dublin. In 
1627 Drummond of Hawthornden presented Edin- 
burg Univ. with a fine collection of books, and in 1682 
the Faculty of Advocates of the same city appointed 
Sir George Mackenzie to superintend the collecting of 
books for their 1. Though the 1. of tho University of 
Cambridge had been founded in the XV. cent., it was 
comparatively insignificant till George I. replenished 
it with a valuable contribution. Lambeth L. was 
founded in 1610, Sion Coll, (a guild of Iiondon clergy- 
men) in 1629, and about this period public I’s were 
founded in Leioester, Norwich, Bristol, and Manchester. 


position 
The I’s 


In 1610 Sir Thomas Bodley elicited from Stationers’ 
Hall a grant for the Oxford L. of a copy of every book 
entered there. In the reign of Anne this grant was 
extended, and applied also to the Royal L. of St. 
James’s, Cambridge L., Advocates’ L., E^nburgb, and 
Sion Coll. L., I^iondon. Subsequently the privilege was 
extended to Trinity Coll. L., Dublin, ana King’s Inn 
L., Dublin. These rights were, however, commuted 
in 1836, and a compensatory yearly grant was made 
to those deprived of tho benefit, viz. Edinburgh Univ., 
£576, Glasgow, £707, St. Andrews, £630, Aberdeen, 
£320, King’s Inn, Dublin, £436, and Sion Coll., £363. It 
was not till mid. XIX. cent, that circulating I’s were 
established generally in the larger cities of England, 
and the statistics of tho period show that in this respect 
Britain fell far behind continental countries. William 
Ewart, M.P. for Dumfries, was indefatigable in his 
efforts to ameliorate matters. In 1849, in response 
to a motion of his, a Committee was formed to inquire 
into the best methods for founding a more adequate 
number of public I’s. Subsequently a motion of 
Ewart’s gave power of taxation of the inhabitants to 
certain districts for the purpose of maintaining public 
libraries. 

The Brit. Museum, the national 1. of Britain, is now 
tho finest public 1. in the world. In 1763 Sir Hans 
Sloane offered his valuable collection of books and 
MSS. to tho nation for tho sum of £20,000. The con- 
ditions of the offer also stipulated that they should 
bo kept in a special museum. Parliament accepted 
tho offer, and also purchased a collection belonging 
to Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. To house the 
collections, Montague House, Bloomsbury, was pur- 
chased, and in 1769 opened as tho Brit. Museum. To 
these collections were added the Cotton Collection, and 
the Royal L. of tho Sovereigns of England (presented 
by George II.), along with which went the copyright 
privilege. In 1 823 the splendid library of George HI. 
was added. Other important collections addea were 
the Hamilton (1772), the Craoherode (1799), the An- 
tiquities from Alexandria (1867), the Towneley Marbles, 
etc. (1806-14), the Lansdowne MSS. (1807), tho Phig- 
alian Marbles (1816), the Elgin Marbles (1816), and 
the Burney L. (1818). Anthony Panizzi was mainly 
responsible for the marvellous growth of the library ; 
he secured from the Government the annual grant of 
£10,000 ; ho won tho bequest of tlie priceless Grenville 
Collection, and planned the magnificent reading-room. 

Of tho continental l.’s tho most famous is the Bib- 
liotb^uo Nationalo of Paris, which contains the 
collections of many Fr. monarchs, and was enriched 
with spoils BO lavishly after tho Revolution. Other 
notable Fr. I’s are those of Bordeaux, Grenoble, Aix, 
Nantes, Besan 9 on, Rouen, and Troyes. In 1862 an 
important edict enforced the establishment of a 1. in 
connection with all the primary schools of France. 
The Royal National L. of Germany is eclipsed in interest 
by tlie Royal L. of Munich. Other important Ger. 
I’s are those of Dresden, of Stuttgart, of Darmstadt, 
and tho various univ’s. In Austria-Hungary famous 
Tb are those of Cracow, Gratz, Budapest, and the 
Imperial L. of Vienna. Italy is noted for its ancient 
I’fl — the finest are at Florence, Milan, Venice, Parma, 
and those of the univ’s of Bologna, Genoa, Naples, 
Pisa, and Turin. But the Vatican L, of Rome, the 
oldest in Europe, is unique — so rich is it in priceless 
MSS. and antique volumes. In Spain the chief national 
1. is at Madrid. In Belgium tliere is a magnificent 
Bibliothdque Royale at Brussels. The chief I’s of 
Holland are at Amsterdam and The Hague. In Den- 
mark the Royal L. of Copenhagen is open to the public. 
The best equipped 1. of Sweden is at Stockholm. 
The fine Imperial Library of St. Petersburg is also 
open to tho public. In U.S.A. the establishment of 
public I’s was late. The oldest collections were at 
Harvard Univ. and at Yale Coll., New Haven. The 
largest Amer. 1. is tho Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton, the third largest in tho world. 

Savage, The Story of Ue ; Ogle, The Free L ; Clark, 
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Medictvnl and Rcimissancc Vs; Flctohor, Public Vs 
in America . 

LIBRIS, EX, 800 Book {Baokplales). 

LIBYA, ancient Glc. name for N. Africa. 

LIGATA (37° 4' N., 13° 57' K), port, Sicily; largo 
export trado in sulphur ; excellent harbour. Pop. 
28,000. 

LICE (Order Anopleura), small, wingless, externally 
parasitic insects, which infest mammals, piercing tho 
skin by means of a hooked tube and sucking the 
blood. PedtGulus capitis — the Head Louse — is found 
on the human head. 

LICENSING LAWS.—The profits of the ealo of 
ale, England’s native liauor, were often a regality in 
England in the Middle Ages. The lord of the manor 
frequently ran the brewery and alehouse over which 
his arms are still sometimes to be seen. It was long, 
however, before the state adopted tho idea of making 
revenue from liquor. Its first interference was in the 
consumer’s interest. The Statute of bread and ale 
(pants et cemaia), 61 Hen. HI., enforced standard of 
quality on same principle as state controlled manu- 
laoture of cloth, weights, and measures. A now 
development — still without idea of revenue — took 
place in Tudor times when tho drunken man became as 
important a problem as tho sturdy rogue and vagabond. 
Justioes of peace were given powers of suppression of 
taverns, 1496, and one of reforms of Somerset’s pro- 
tectorate was first licensing Act of 1551, by which 
license to keep alehouses had to be obtained from 
justices of tho peace ; alehouses wore compelled to 
close at 9 p.m., and already in XVI. cent, rostrictions 
were placed on Sunday opening. Growing strength 
of Puritanism caused severe regulations in early 
XVII. cent.; by Act, 1618, licences had to bo taken 
out annually ; both victualler and consumer were 
fined for drunkenness under Act, 1625. 

Previous regulations seem to have apphod to beer 
and wine only ; wine, by Act of 1552, might not be 
consumed on premises ; consumption of spirits was 
rare till second half of XVII. cent. ; selling of spirituous 
liquors brought under same conditions as that of ale, 
1700-1, and attempt was made to restrict grants of 
licences. XVIII. cent, was the great age of drunken- 
ness in England, but high duties imposed on intoxica- 
ting liquors were due to device of exchequer as well 
as to social reform. First excise (g.v.) duties were 
imposed in England, 1643, on ale, boor, wine, cider, 
perry, tobacco ; duties on licences not imposed until 
Act, 1784 ; Gin Act, 1736, roused great anger in 
country and led to illicit distilling. Two great di£B- 
oulties have always prevented excessive interference 
with liquor traflio ; so important a source of revenue 
cannot lightly be tampered with ; high licensing 
has always produced fraud ; add that state inter- 
ference as social reformer has always been unpopular 
with a large section of population. A beneficial Act, 
1763, made debts incurred by tippling irrecoverable 
at law. Liquor traffic is now controlled by Intoxica- 
ting Liquor Licensing Act (Alehouse Act), 1828, sub- 
sequently amended, by which, besides excise licence, 
justices’ lioenoe or certificate has to be obtained bv 
alehouse-keeper ; this Act was made applicable to au 
establishments selling intoxicating liquors by Wine 
and Beerhouse Act, 1869, Wine and Beerhouse Amend- 
ment Act, 1870, and Licensing Act, 1872. 

Bjr Act, 1828, ‘off ’ licence was granted for sale of 
beer in quantity not loss than 41 -gallon cask or 2 dozen 
quart bottles, and which, by Act, 1834, is not retail 
sale ; spirits by above Acts could not be purchased 
in quantities less than 2 gallons ; spirit dealer need 
not have justices’ licence if he seUs nothing but 
intoxicating liquors ; by above Acta he might soil by 
retail not less than a quart bottle of wine. Theatres, 
etc., may receive licence under Act 6 and 6 Will IV. ; 

‘ grocers’ licences * granted to refreshment houses, 
1860. XVI. cent, regulations as to Sunday closing 
remained only as far as hours of service were con- 
cerned ; by Police Act, 1839, pubUc-housos were closed 
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from midnight, Saturday, till midday, Sunday ; Forbes 
Mackenzie Act, 1853, made weekday closing hour 

11 p.m., and forbade sale to any but lodgers and 
travellers on Sundays ; public -houses may now open 
6 a.m. to 11 p.m., weekdays, 12.30 p.m. to 3 p.m. 
and 6 to 10 p.m. Sundays, and in I^ondon, 6 a.m. to 
12.30 at night, except Saturdays, when they close at 

12 p.m., and Sundays 1 to 3 and 6 to 11 p.m. 
Travellers must have come not less than 3 miles to 
Lo excepted during prohibited hours on Sunday. 
Scotland and Wales close all day Sunday, as does 
Ireland, except in chief towns ; publicans pay smaller 
licence duties for shorter hours ; methylat^ spirits 
may not be sold from 10 p.m. Saturday to 8 a.m. 
Monday. Licensing system almost confined to British 
dominions and colonies ; each state of LJ.S.A. acts 
independently in matter : local prohibition, also 
allowed in England, is common. Soot. Temperance Bill, 
dealing with reduction of licensed premises, etc., 
drastically amended by Lords ; Commons determined 
to reintroduce Bill, 1913. 

LICHEN (lichen ruhtr), skin disease characterised 
by slight rise of temperature, with appearance of 
small red points close together, more or loss all over 
the body. 

LICHENS are, in roolity, dual organisms resulting 
from the symbiotio union of one, or (rarely) more, 
species of green or blue-green alga, and certam species 
01 the higher fungi (^.v.), which with tho exception of 
the tropic«al form, Cora pavonia, are Ascomycetes. 
V^ory characteristic growths are thus produced, which 
form encrustations or tangled shaggy patches on 
rocks, trees, and similar subslrata, and are extremely 
resistant. The fungal constituent derives its nourish- 
ment from the assimilatory products of the alga, 
supplying inorganic and possibly certain organic 
matter in return. In simplest cases the lichen thallus 
consists of a filamentous or golatinous mass, which 
includes both symbionts (e.ff. Ephebe, CoUoma), but 
the majority are more highly specialised, and, in 
these, the algaa (or Oonidia) occupy a definite layer 
enclosed and protected by a highly resistant cortical 
layer of closely interwoven fungal filaments. Such Ts 
are said to be heteromerous, and fall into three series : 
(a) Orustaceous forms, in which the thallus is closely 
adpressed to tho substratum, to which it is normally 
intimately attached ; (6) Foliaceous forms, in which 
tho main body of the lichen is lobate and free, being 
attached to the substratum ventrally by a mass of 
root-like growths termed rhizines ; (c) Fruticose forms, 
in which tho thallus is attached by the base only, and 
often branches freely, and possesses a ribbon or tree- 
like form. 

Tliere are, however, a number of intermediate con- 
necting forms. I’ho reproduction of the Gonidia is by 
simple fission, but the 1. as a whole is multiplied, either 
by fragmentation of the thallus, or by shedding of 
small, powdery masses, termed ‘ soredia,’ each of 
which consists of a small group of actively dividing 
algas, enclosed by fungal filaments. The familiar 
disc-shaped fruit-bodies, or apothecia, are the product 
of a multicellular oarpogonium (the female aexual 
organ), which bears apicaUy a club-shaped triohogyne 
to which tho male element's adhere. In some species, 
however (t.g. Parmelia), the production of the apothecia 
appears to be purely apogamous. Among the best- 
known forms are the * Beard lichen,* Usnea barbatat 
which is fruticose, and Xanthoria parietinat a foliaceous 
species which forms conspicuous orange patches on 
rocks and walls, especially at the seaside. Others of 
considerable interest are the Reindeer moss of the 
tundras, Oladonia rangiferina, utilised by the Lapps 
as winter fodder, and SphcerotJiallia tsculenta, which 
grows on the rocks of the Asiatic steppes. The latter 
breaks up into small rounded fragment^ which are 
distributed by the wind, and are utilised by the 
Tartars as a constituent of their earth bread. The 
Iceland moss (Ceiraria islandica) is used medicinally 
as a demulcent, whilst Roecelh tinchria is also of 
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commeroial import«nce, yielding the dyes Utmuft and 
oraeiUc. 

LICHFIELD (52* 42' N., T CO' W.), town, Stafford- 
shire, England ; episoopal see, founded by St. Chad, 
VIL cent. ; cathedral dates from XIII. cent., and 
was restored after Civil War ; episcopal palace, 
grammar school ; birthplace of Dr. Johnson ; chief 
mdustry, browing. Pop. (1911) 8617. 

XJCHTENBERG, former principality, Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany. 

LICHTENBERG, GEORG CHRISTOPH (1742-^ 
99), Ger. physicist ; studied Gottingen Univ. ; made 
investigations in electricity. 

LICINIUS (260-324), Rom. emperor, 307, jointly 
with Galerius ; jointly with ^laximinus, against 
whom ho rebelled, 313, becoming master of the East; 
conquered and deposed by Constantine, 323. 

LICODEA EUBEA (37* 8' N., 14® 44' E.), town, 
Sicily. Pop. 7033. 

LICORICE, see Liquorice. 

LICTORS, see Consul, Easces. 

LIDDESDALE (55® 15' N„ 2® 45' W.). district 
drained by Liddel, Roxburghshire, k’colLind ; contams 
Hermitage tiistle, which has associations with Mary 
Stuart and BothwelL 

LIDDON, HENRY PARRY (1829-00), Eng. theo- 
logian ; Ireland prof, of Exegesis at Oxford, 1870-82, 
and from 1870 Canon of St. Paul’s, where his sermons 
drew enormous conCTegations ; follower of Pusoy, and 
vigorously opposed liberalising tendencies. 

LIE, JONAS LAURITZ EDEMIL (1833-1908), 
famous Norweg. novelist. His works are descriptive 
of the lower classes, and the finest are The Family at 
Oilje (1883) and Married JJfe. 

LIEBER, FRANCIS (1800-72), Amer. author and 
historian of Gor. birth ; fought at Waterloo ; settled 
in U.S.A., 1827. 

LIEBIG, JUSTUS VON, Baron (1803-73), Ger. 
chemist; prof, of Chem. at Giessen, 1824-52 ; at Munich, 
1852-73 ; laid the foundations of ultimate organic 
analysis ; invented potash bulbs and a condenser ; 
showed fuLminio acid isomeric with cyanic acid, 1823; 
pub., with Wohler, Researches on the Radicle of Benzoic 
Acid, 1832, and with Dumas, a memoir on poly basic acids, 
1838 ; made valuable contributions to the chem. of agri- 
culture and physiology, and e8tablisho<l by analysis the 
nutritive values of foods ; a well-known extract of beef is 
l)ropared from his proscription. See Lt/e, by Shenstono. 

LIEBKNECHT, WILHELM (1826-1900), Ger. 
Socialist ; led Baden rebellion, 1848 ; imprisoned ; 
subsequently escaped to Franco ; retumeci to Gor- 
raany, 1862 ; founded Demokratiiches Wochenblatt ; 
imprisoned, 1872-74; entered Reichstag, 1874; edited 
Vorwdrts, Socialist paper. 

LIECHTENSTEIN (47® 7' N., 9® 33' E.), small 
independent principality, between Vorarlberg, Austria, 
and Swiss cantons of Graubiindon and St. Gallon ; 
area, 66 sq. miles. Chief town, Vaduz ; produces 
wine, fruit, timber, com. Pop. 9900. 

LIfiGE.— <1) (60® 32' N., 6® 30' E.) province, 
Belgium; arcwi, 1117 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 888,340. 
(2) (60® 38' N., 6® 34' E.) town, Belgium; capital of 
above ; episcopal so©; cathedral dating from X cent. ; 
scat of famous univ. ; strongly fortified ; important 
manufacturing town ; coal, iron, zinc mined ; manu- 
factures smaU - arms, machinery, woollens, leather, 
sugar. L. was long the scene of hostilities between 
burcheps and bishop-princes ; taken by Charles the 
Bold, 1467 ; by Marlborough, 1702 ; by French, 1691 
ftnd 1792. Pop. (1910) 174,768. 

LIEGNITZ (61® 12' N., 16® 9' E.), town. Press, 
Silesia, Germany ; old ducal palace ; manufucturos 
machinery, textiles, etc. Hero Frederick 11. defeated 
Austrians, 1760. Pop. (1910) 66,620. 

LIEN, the right to retain property belonging to 
another until certain demands of the person in posses- 
sion of the property have been satisfied. A ^riicular 
L arises out of the actual property retained, and is caused 
either by a definite contract, or by an implied oontraot. 


A §emr^ 1. is given by indebtediioss on other accounts. 
Aa a 1. is only valid when the person through whom it 
is acquired has the absolute right of ownership, so it 
can only be enforced by the person to whom it is 
due in his own right, and not by an agent. It may be 
waived or lost by an act of agreement between the 
parties, by which it is surrendered, or made inapplic- 
able ; and it has been hold that it may be lost by the 
temporary relinquisliing of possession. But it is not 
lost when the demand in respect of which it was 
acquired can no longer be enforced by an action by 
reason of the Statute of Ijimitations ; for the Statute 
does not end the debt, but only the legal recovery by 
aotion. A 1. may be enforced simply by retention 
of property, and the courts have from time to time 
decreed a sale for the satiafaotion of an unpaid 1. 
Property subject to a 1. may be disposed of by its 
owner, and the purchaser will have a perfectly valid 
(itle, but ho must discharge the 1. By the Judicature 
Act, 1873, the Chancery Divison of the High Court 
must deal with oases concerning the sale and distri- 
bution of property subject to lien. 

LIERRE (61® 8' N., 4® 34' E.), town, Belgium. 
Pop. 24,611. 

LIESTAL (47® 29' N., 7® 44' E.), town, near Basel, 
Switzerland. Pop. (1910) 6930. 

LIEUTENANT (Fr., from Lat. locum tenens, holder 
of place, substitute), representative; especially ap- 
plied to officer below captain in rank in army and 
navy; L in navy has rank of army captain; L -general 
and 1. -colonel are deputies of general and colonel ; lord L 
of a county, Crown gov. ; Lord L, of Ireland, viceroy. 

LIFE, SCO Animals. 

LIFE ASSURANCE, see INSURANCE. 

LIFEBOAT, see Life-Savino Apparatus. 

LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS, term including all 
appliances for saving life, btit generally applied to life- 
belts, life-jackets, and boats by which one may esca^ 
from a ship at soa. Lifc-jackots and buoys are made 
of cork, sewn in canvas, and enable wearer to float 
with ease. Cargo steamers pnerally carry sufficient 
l>oat8 for all on board ; but m large passenger vessels 
this is almost impossible. In passenger vessels the 
Welin davit, by which the boats are carried outboard 
I into the lowering position by turning a handle, is now 
I used. Davits sometimes hold tw’o boats side by side, 
or three in a tier. All the boats have inclosed buoyancy 
I either in form of airtight, watertight copper cylinders, 
or externally fitting cork fenders, or with the buoy- 
ancy carried under a deck. Each boat must bo fully 
equipped with oars, rudder, etc. (and in certain cases 
with mast and sail), and with fresh water, while pro- 
visions and self-igniting lights are sometimes carried. 
Cork mattresses which support three or four men aro 
other life-saving appliances. 

For life-saving from shore the rocket apparatus is 
almost invaluable. A rocket is fired carrying a line 
over the vessel, and this enables those on shore to send 
out a hawser and then to work backwards and forwards 
a sling buoy, sufficient to carry a person to the shore. 

Lifeboats are boats of great strength, made very 
stable by a heavy keel, buoyant by a watertight deck 
and air-chambers, self-emptying, and self-righting. 
Institutions either State supported or by voluntary 
subsoriptioD provide and maintain Ufeboats round the 
coasts of Britain, U.S.A., Fiance, and Germany. 

LIFFORD (64® 60' N., 7® 29' W.), town, County 
Donegal, Ireland. Pop. 446. 

LIFTS, see Elevators. 

LIGAMENT, anything which ties one thing to 
another ; in anat., a band of tissue connecting the bones 
forming a joint, or holding an organ in place, usually 
composed of parallel or interlacing fibres of flexible, 
dense, white, ubrous tissue. 

LIGAN or LAGAN, see FLOTSAM. 

LIGAO (13® N., 123® 60' E.;, town, Luzon, Philips 
pine Islands. Fop. 18,000. 

LIGHT is that branch of toienoe which deals with 
the external cause of our visual seosations. It is also 
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known as Optica, and is frequently divided into such 
sections as Geometrical Optics, Physical Optics, 
and (although beyond the present scope) Physiological 
Optics. The first of those deals with the transmission, 
reflection, and refraction of light-rays, without inquir- 
ing into their physical nature. The second explains 
all phenomena relating to 1. on the theory that it is due 
to a periodic displacement or wave motion in a lumin- 
iferous medium. The third includes the study of the 
anatomy of the human eye and the physiological 
factors relating to human vision. 

Previous to the beginning of the XIX. cent, several 
theories had been propound^ to account for the nature 
of 1. and its propagation, but the two principal explana- 
tions offerea were those known as the Corpusculab 
THBOBT,and the Undtjlatobt or Ether WavbThboby. 
According to the former, the sensation of 1. was excited 
by the impact on the retina of a large number of 
minute particles, or corpuscles, emitted in large 
numbers by the source oi L and travelling through 
transparent substances, as well as vacuous space, 
with great speed. Apart from inherent improbabilities, 
there were fatal objections to this theory, e,g. the 
speed of L should, according to it, be greater in a 
denser medium, whereas Foucault showed experi- 
mentally that the reverse is the cs/se. It also en- 
countered serious difficulties in attempting to explain 
interference, diffraction, and polarisation. 

The Unditlatort Theory supposes that all space, 
including intra-molecular space, is filled with a medium 
capable of transmitting vibrations ; that a ray of 1. 
consists of a wave motion in this medium ; and that 
the direction of vibration or periodic displacement in 
the wave is perpendicular to the direction of the ray. 
The medium thus proposed must therefore have 
qualities analogous to density and elasticity. This 
theory has been successful in explaining poetically all 
the known facts regarding 1. The real difficulty which 
it has to overcome is to explain the nature of the inter- 
action between matter and ether. Substantial advances 
have been made in this direction during recent years. 

Accepting the undulatory theorv, we may briefly 
summariso the leading points in tne science by con- 
sidering the essential cnaracteristics of a ray of 1., 
and, to begin with, we confine ourselves to mono- 
chromatic L Any wave which is propagated in a 
medium has three principal features (see Wave). 
It must have (1) a certain wave-lengthy just as regular 
waves in the ocean have a length measured from crest 
to crest ; (2) a certain period, i.e. the time taken by any 
portion of the medium affected by the wave to describe 
one complete vibration; (3) a certain amplitude, i.e. 
the distance on each side of the position of undisturbed 
rest through which the portion of the medium vibrates 
to and fro, and corresponding, in the case of ocean 
waves, to the height of the crest or the depth of the 
trough, measured from the ordinary undisturbed sea- 
levol. Combining the first and second of these char- 
acteristics, it is seen that the velocity of propaga- 
tion of the wave, as a whole, will bo equM to the wave- 
length divided by the period. Applying those results 
to the case of a light wave, it is found that the wave 
length of light which is ordinarily approoiable by the 
human! eye ivarios from to millimotro. The 

former {i.e, the shorter) waves give rise to violet- 
coloured light. As the wave-length increases we have, 
by indefinitely minute gradations, blue, green, and 
orange 1., until for the longer wave-length mentioned we 
have red 1. This range does not, however, exhaust all 
possible wave-lengths, for the existence of waves which 
are either too short or too long to affect the retina has 
been fully proved (see Photography, Radiation). 

The different periods of L waves can bo deduced 
from the relation to the speed of L The term frequency 
is used occasionally instead of period ; it stands for 
the number of vibrations per second, and therefore 
is the reciprocal of the period. The amplitude of a 
L wave is the factor which governs the intensity of the 
rigr, for with light of a given wave-length the energy 


I in the ray is proportional to the square of the amplitude. 
For the various methods of determining the intensity 
of a beam of 1., see Photometry. 

I The speed of 1. in air or a vacuum has been deter- 
mined by different methods which show that its most 
probable value is about 300 million metres wr second, 
and that it is the same for all wave-lengths. From 
the fact that 1. consists of an undulatory motion in the 
ether, it is possible to explain the important phenomena 
which arise when rays from two separate sources meet 
I at a point. Analogous cases are found in ocean waves 
and in the phenomena of the tides. If, owing to any 
cause, two series of waves from different sources affect 
the same water surface, there may occur the case 
where crests of waves in one series unite with crests 
of the other series. In this case the resultant wave 
has an amplitude equal to the sum of the component 
amplitudes. But in the case where the crests of one 
series meet the troughs of the other, the resultant 
amplitude is the difference of the component ampUtudes, 
ana if these are equal there is no disturbance of the 
sea-levol. Similarly, it is possible to i)roduce a com- 
bination of rays which will give either increased 
or diminished brightness. This is known as inter- 
ference (see Interference and DiFFRAcynoN below). 

Another group of phenomena is duo to the fact that 
the vibration of the ether, being perpendicular to the 
direction of the ray, may be confined to one particular 
plane. The 1. is then said to be polarised in that plane. 
Further, since harmonic motions in directions inclined 
to each other can be combined so as to produce circular 
or elliptic motions, we can combine polarised rays in a 
similar manner (see Polarisation below). So long 
as a ray travels in the same homogeneous medium, it 
does so in a straight line. But when it arrives at the 
surface of separation between two media which are 
optically different, a change takes place. One portion 
of the ray may bo thrown backwards into the medium 
in which it has been travoUmg, and is thereby reiiecUd 
(see RsFLEcrnoN below). Another part may be re- 
flected in a diffuse or irregular manner, and it is bv 
this diffusive refioctiou that we see most objects which 
are not self-luminous. A third part may pass into the 
second medium, but in doing so its direction suffers an 
abrupt change, and is said to be refracted (see Refrac- 
tion below). Lastly, a certain portion may be absorbed 
by the second medium and its energy transformed into 
heat. At present, the line of advance in physical 
optica is towards a satisfactory explanation as to how 
luminous matter transfers energy to the ether so as to 
produce vibratory motion. The most promising ex- 
planation is that, associated with each atom (or perhaps 
constituting each atom) there are olectrically charged 
particles or electrons, whoso mass is mostly, if not 
wholly, electromagnetic moss, and whose motions give 
rise to ether waves. In connection v/ith this part of 
the subject the article on Matter should be studied 
for information on electrons, which are also discussed 
under Electricity. 

See Achromatism, Eye, Fluorescence, Lens, 
Microscope, Mirror, Phosphorescence, Polarisa- 
tion, Rainbow, Sextant, Shadow, Spectroscope, 
Telescope. 

laterferenoe. — The periodic displacements, due to 
light from two or more souioes, may be compounded 
together into a resultant displacement. Suppose 
that light waves of equal wave-length arise from two 
sources, A and B, placed close together, and that they 
illumine a soreen ^oed parallel to the line AB. Also 
let C be a point on the screen equidistant from A and 
B. • At C, the ether is set into periodic vibration owing 
I to the rays from A and B, and as the distances AG and 
^ BO are equal, the light waves arrive at C in the same 
phase (see Wave) — that is, at 0 the crest of a wave 
from A unites with the crest of a wave from B. The 
two effects reinforce one another, and hence at C 
there will be a bright band on the screen. Now 
take a line CP on the soreen drawn parallel to 
AB, so that P is close to C, and consider the oom- 
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bined effect at P of rays from A and B. The distances 
PA, PB are unequal. Lot them differ by half a wave- 
length. Then the crest of a wave from A will, on 
arrival at P, unite with the trough of a wave from B ; 
the two separate effects annul one another, the result 
is a zero displacement of the ether at P ; and a dark 
])and appears on the screen at that point. If the 
point P bo now taken very slightly farther from C, 
so that the difference between PA and PB is equal 
to a whole wave-length, the waves from A and B meet 
each other at P in the same phase, and a bright band 
appears. Hence on either side of C there will bo 
exhibited a series of alternating bright and dark 
bands. The former are due to the distances PA and 
PB differing by a whole wave-length or an integral 
multiple of whole wave-lengths, the latter being due 
to the difference being equal to a half wave-length 
or an integral multiple oi half wave-lengths. These 
bands arc said to be duo to interfermce. 

1 Phenomena due to this cause are noticed when 
a soap bubble, blown out until its film is extremely 
thin, is exposed to light from a largo gas flame ; also, 
when a few drops of paraffin oil are allowed to spread 
over the surface of a pool of water, and the light from 
a bright sW reflected by the thin film of oil is 
observed. They can be produced in a variety of 
other ways, but the general principle is that a ray of 
light from a single source is split fip into two parts, 
one of which (by reflection at polislicd surfaces or 
by refraction through transparent substances) travels 
to a certain point ny a path which differs in length 
from that of the other part of the ray. Such pheno- 
mena are of the greatest use in physical determina- 
tions, since by their means it is ])ossible to measure 
distances so minute that no other method is practicable. 

Reflection. — When a ray of 1. falls obliquely on a 
plane polished surface, part of it is reflected back from 
the surface. The laws govertiing this phenomonon 
are : (i) The incideMt (or original) ray, the normal (or 
perpendicular) to the surface at the point of incidence, 
and the reflcA^ied ray, all lie in one plane ; (ii) the 
incident and reflected rays are on opposite sides of 
the normal and are equally inclined to it. The best 
reflecting surface known is that of highly polished 
silver, which reflects about nine-tenths of the 1. which 
falls upon it. 

Refraction. — A ray of 1. follows a rectilineal path 
so long as the medium through which it passes remains 
unchanged. But when it passes out of one medium 
into another, the path undergoes, at the surface of 
separation of the two, a sudden change in direction, 
and this change is known as refraction. For example, 
let AB represent a ray of I. travelling through air, and 
lot it enter at B the surface of a mass of glass. Instead 
of continuing in tho lino BF, which is a continuation of 
AB, it takes the course BO. If wo draw tho normal 
DBE at the point of incidence, there ABE is termed 
the angle of incidence, and 
OBD the angle of refraction. 

Tile laws of refraction are as 
follows ; (i) Tho incident ray 
(AB), the normal (DBE), and 
the refracted ray (BC) all lie 
In the same plane ; (ii) the 
ratio of the sine of tho angle 
of incidence to the sine of tho 
angle of refraction is a con- 
stant ratio, which, if the ray 
bo refracted from a vacuum (or air), is known as the 
refractive index of the refracting substance. It is 
obvious that if tho direction of propagation of the 
ray be reversed, so that tho I. travels in the second 
medium from C to B and then into a vacuum (or air) 
its subsequent path will be BA. This is usually stated 
in the form that tho refractive index from one medium 
into a second is the reciprocal of the refractive index 
from tho second into the first. 

Hence a ray passing through a plate of glass, or 
other translucent material. Whose faces are parallel, 



emerges with its direction unchanged, but with its 
path shifted parallel to its original path. The fore- 
going statements only apply to homogeneous 1. — that 
is, to light of a single kind or wave-length. If we 
deal with composite 1. {e.g. sunlight), it is found that 
there is a different refractive index for each wave- 
[length. Hence a ray of sunlight in passing through 
a prism is refracted by different amounts, and is thus 
decomposed into its constituent colours. This pheno- 
menon is known as the dispersion of lights and accounts 
for tho formation of a spectrum. Sco Spectroscope. 

Diffraction. — A sound can bo perceived by the 
ear oven when the source of the sound and the ear are 
not in an uninterrupted straight line — in short, sound 
can bend round a comer. Sound is propagated by a 
wave motion in air, hence it would apj^car probable in 
tho analogous case of 1., which is duo to a wave motion 
in tho luminiferous other, that a ray of 1. should bo 
able to bend round a corner. But the fact that 1. 
proceeds in straight lines appears to contradict this 
probability, and was held to bo an objection to tho 
undulatory theory of 1. when it was first brought 
forward. Tho explanation depends on tho circum- 
stance that in the case of sound the wave-length is 
practically comparable with tho dimensions of ordinary 
objects. For example, tho sound wave which pro- 
duces the middle C note on a pianoforte is about 
4J ft. in length. On the other hand, tho length of the 
1. wave which produces yellow (sodium) light is more 
than two million times smaller. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to obtain a sound shadow, for the intervening 
object must bo large compared with tho length ol 
the sound wave. It is, however, easy to obtain a 1. 
shadow, for most objects placed in the path of a ray 
of 1. are very much larger in dimension than the length 
of a 1. wave. It follows that, in order to show any 
bending of a 1. ray round a corner, tho ray must pass 
through some aperture or round some object which is 
comparable in size with tho wave-length of I. 

Suppose that rays of homogeneous 1. {i.e, I. which 
is all of ono wave-length) from a distant source fall 
perpendicularly upon a screen — a thin metallic plate — 
in which there is a rectangular slit, and after passing 
through the slit be received on a second screen parallel 
to tho first. If the breadth of the slit bo consider- 
able, its corresponding imago on tho second screen 
will be sharp and clear at its edges. But if the slit 
be narrow (such as might bo produced by a cut with 
a sharp knife) the image is bordered by a series of 
alternately dark and bright bands, and these bands 
extend into tho surrounding area, which, if the slit 
were wide, would ordinarily be unilluminated. This 
shows that 1. has to some extent bent round the edge 
of tho slit, and to this bending tho term diffraction is 
applied. 


The formation of these dark and bright bands is 
explained as follows : Suppose that a beam ABDC 



of parallel rays of 1. from a distant source fall per- 
pendicularly upon a screen in which there is a slit 
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whose breadth ia represented by the gap BD. Each 
L wave, on arriving at BD, tends to initiate a second- 
ary wave which spreads outwards in all directions 
towards the second screen. In ordinai'y ciroum- 
stanoes, when the slit is wide, there is a * geomctricial * 
image between E and G, with its centre at 0. Now 
consider all those secondary rays which travel to a 
point P on the second screen. BD is regarded as 
small compared with PB or PD, and wo may therefore 
regard PB and PD as parallel to each otiier. 

P as centre and describe a circle whose radius is PI5. 
It will pass through B. Again, with the same centre, 

describe a circle whose radius is PB whore I is the 

wave-length of the L'ght. This second circle will cut 
BD in a point close to B. A third circle with radius 

PB + Z, a fourth with radius PB-f^, a fifth with 

radius PB + 2Z, etc., may be drawn, and these will 
divide BD into a number of approximately equal 
lengths. Let these divisions bo nferrod to as the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc., the last being the Tith division. 
Taking a sirnplo case, wo may supjiose that BD con- 
sists of an exact number of such tlivisions, i.e. that 
after the nth there are no fractional parts of a division. 
Now, the 1. which reaches P from these different 
divisions has travelled different distances. For example, 
the 1. from the second division has travelled a distance 

which is ^ greater than that from the first division. 

Consequently, these two sets of waves mil be in opposite 
phases ; just as, when two waves in water meet each 
other so that the erest of the one coincides with the 
trough of the other. Hence, the effect at P of the 
first division will bo annulled b}' the second ; similarly, 
the effect of the third will bo annulled by the fourth ; 
and so on. If the number of divisions is an even 
number, there will be no illumination at P, but if 
there be an odd number of divisions, there will be 
some illumination at P due to the odd division. The 
same will bo true for other positions of P, and it 
follows that as we travel outwards from 0, the centre 
of the image, there will be a series of illuminated points. 
Between these there will bo darkness. Hence the 
image on the ecreen will bo bordered by alternating 
light and dark bands, and these are broader the 
nan’ower the slit. The foregoing explanation refers 
to homogeneous L With composite 1., such a.s sun- 
light or ordinary wliite L, the ]iosition of the dark 
lines will depend on the wave-length, and therefore 
the bands of 1. will be variously coloured. 

We may have diffraction bands at the edges of the 
shadow of a fine wire. A large number of such wires, 
parallel to each other, also produces similar phenomena, 
and such an arrangement is knowui as a diffraction 
grating. This effect can also be produced by ruling 
a large number of fine lines with a diamond point on 
a sheet of glass. L. rcfloctod from such a grating 
ruled on a bright metallic surface also shows the 
effect, and such gratings are largely einplo^^od for the 
determinations of the wave-lengths of light. Diffraction 
effects can be seen on a largo scale in the ooroiuz or 
coloured rings round the moon in hazy weather. These 
rings are produced by small water particles in the atmo- 
sphere, and it can be shown that when the particles 
are increasing in size the rings contract in diameter — 
a presage of rain to follow. 

Preston, Tht Theory of Light (1912); Tait, Light; 
Edaer, Light ; Phillips, Science of Light. 

Aberration of 1. — In astron., the aberration of 
1., discovered by Bradley in 1729, i.s an apparent move- 
ment of every star arising from the earth’s motion in 
its orbit and the velocity of 1. The combined effect 
of these velocities is a displacement in the direction in 
which the earth is travelling at any moment, just as 
whon rain falls vertically an umbrella has to be slanted 
in the direction of motion. The yearly displacement for 
a star O*’ latitude is a straight Une; for other latitudes 
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up to 90° an el]i])3e, the greatest axis of which is oou* 
stant and parallol to the plane of the ecliptic, the least 
axis varying from zero at 0° to a maximum at 90®. The 
half -major axis, the same for all stars, is the aberration 
coiuitantf value 2CP'445 (Struve). This figure is disputed. 
As the velocity of 1. is known by experiment, this con- 
stant is used to determine the earth’s velocity, and 
thence the sun’s distance. On the corpuscular theory 
of 1. the explanation of aberration is easy, but dilBoulties 
arise with the modem wave theory. There is also a 
daily aberration due to the earth’s rotation, and planet- 
ary aberration due to the velocity of the planets 
themselves. 

In optics, spherical aberration in mirrors and lenses is 
caused by the outer rays of 1. coming to a focus nearer 
the mirror or lens than the central rays. The image is 
thus not completely in focus. In photography the 
defect is remedied by using only the central portion of 
the lens by insertion of a stop, or by a compound Ions 
consisting of two lenses, a short distance apart. The 
intersection of reflected or refracted rays form caustics. 
Chromatic aberration is a more serious difficulty. The 
component colours of L have different foci, and produce 
an imago with coloured edges. For certain rays a cor- 
rection can be made by combining two lenses of different 
curvatures — one of flint glass, the other of crown. The 
arrangement is called an achromatic lens. For optical 
instruments the blue and orange rays are thus cor- 
rected ; for a photographic refracting telescope, on 
the other hand, the actinic rays. 

LIGHTFOOT, JOHN (1602-75), Eng. theologian ; 
ed. at Cambridge ; member of Westminster Assembly, 
1G43-44 ; best known as a Hebrew and Rabbinical 
scholar ; his greatest work was Horcs Btbraiccs et 
TalmudicoB. 

LIGHTFOOT, JOSEPH BARBER (1828-89), 
Anglican divine ; cd. at Cambridge, whore he attained 
high honours; Hulsean prof, of Divinity, 1861 ; bp. of 
Durham, 1879 ; known best for his work on Early 
Christianity ; a most scholarly critic. 

LIGHTHOUSE, a buildiug erected on some con- 
spicuous part of the coast to warn and guide ships. 
The earliest form was a simple tower with a beacon 
fire. Amongst early I’s the most famous was the 
Pharos of Alexandria, on the island of Pharos. It 
was erected by Sostratus of (hiidus in the reign of 
Ptolemy II., 283-247 b.c., and was destroyed in the 
XIII. cent, by an earthquake. The name Pharos 
came to be applied to all I’s, and the term ‘ pharology ’ 
has been used to describe the whole system of L erec- 
tion and maintenance. 

I/s may bo situated on the land, or on rocks or shoals 
swept by the sea. Those on land are ordinary archi- 
tectural buildings, and their construction does not call 
for special notice. There are various methods of 
constructing I’s on rocks or shoals. If the rock affords 
a good foundation, a tower of masonry is usually the 
most convenient, such towers being constnicted on 
tho bnes of Smeaton’s Eddystone lighthouse, with 
certain modifications. The circular form is adopted as 
offering least resistance to wimi and water, and tho 
centre of gravity is kept low. Tho lowest parts of the 
structure, which have to withstand the full shock of 
tho waves, are built with a vertical face. The height 
of the tower depends upon the work it has to do, but it 
always must be suffioient to keep the light unobscured 
by spray. 

Where no solid foundation is available, aa on sand- 
banks, shoals, or coral reefs, an open framework 
structure is frequently built upon piles driven well 
into tbe bottom. L’s situated on land have buildings 
erected close to them for the accommodation of the 
keepers and the various stores and appliances, but 
where the lighthouse is on an isolated rock or shoal 
it is designed to provide this accommodation within 
itself. L’s are fitm with lightning conductors carried 
down to an earth-plate buried in permanently moist 
ground, or to some point well below tbe lowest water 
level 
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The lights may be divided into two classes, fixed and 
flashing. Fixed or continuous lights aro falling into 
disuse, as they aro very liable to be confused with 
shipping lights and various lights on shore. They are 
used for harbour lights, but seldom for other purposes, 
i^iashing lights may show a single flash, or a group of 
two or more flashes, but in every case the periods of 
darkness are greater than those of the light. Fixed 
lights are often arranged so as to bo entirely eclipsed 
at regular intervals, and they are then called occulting 
lights. Such lights may have groups of two or more 
occiiltations, and they are distinguished from flashing 
lights by having the light period greater than, or at 
least equal to, the period of darkness. There are also 
alternating lights, showing different colours with 
dark periods between, but these are not very satis- 
factory. White, preen, and red are the colours 
generally used, and on account of the light absorption 
of coloured screens white is the most efiicient. 

Where a light is required to show the channel between 
sandbanks or other dangers, it is divided into sectors, 
white and coloured. White light is thrown on the 
fairway, and coloured light on the dangerous places. 
The apparatus employed in flashing and occulting 
lights 18 usually rotated by weight-driven clockwork 
mechanism, which automatically indicates when re- 
winding is required. Spring-driven clockwork is also 
used for occulting lights. 

The earliest form of illuminant was a firo of wood 
or coal burning in some kind of brazier, and this was 
superseded by candles. Smeaton’s Eddystone fight 
consisted of twenty-four candles. Oil, coal or acety- 
lene gas, and electricity are now used. The use of 
gas or electricity generally necessitates the construction 
of special generating plant, and on this account oil is 
much the simplest and most convenient illuminant, 
but its efficiency is lower than that of either electricity 
or gas. 

The optical instruments used in I’s may be 
divided into three classes — catoptric, dioptric, and cata- 
dioptrio. In catoptric instruments the rays of light 
are reflected by plane, parabolic, spherical, or other 
mirrors. In the aioptric arrangement the rays are not 
reflected, but pass through the glass, being thus twice 
refracted. Catadioptric instruments combine both 
those methods. Besides the ordinary 1. with keepers, 
there are numerous unattended lights and beacons. 
The fonree of light for those is often oil-gas, stored at 
a pressure of several atmospheres. Such beacons are 
capable of maintaining a light for periods of from two 
to three months, and they are frequently fitted with 
automatic occulting apparatus worked by the gas. 
Petroleum lamps burning ordinary 1. oil are also used 
for beacons, and these will burn without attention for 
three or more months, and may bo made flashing or 
occulting. Acetylene gas is also used to some extent. 

Lightships are largely employed in places where 
it is not possible to construct a lighthouse. The 
lamps are carried upon the masts, and they may bo 
fixed pennanently or raised at night and lowered to 
the deck in the daytime. The lights may bo fixed, 
flashing, or group-flashing, and the illuminant is 
usually oil, but oil-gas and electricity are also used. 
Lightships are provided with fog-signalling apparatus, 
in the shape of a siren worked oy compressed air, or 
a steam whistle. There are also unattended lightships, 
using gas for the light and for working a fog-bell. 
Oil-gas is generally used for illuminated' buoys, as it 
has proved more reliable than electricity, acetylene, 
or oil. 

^ The English coast lights are under the control of the 
corporation of Trinity House, which has supervision 
oyer the various local lighting boards. The Northern 
Lighthouse Commissioners control the lights in Scot- 
land and in the Isle of Man, and Irish lights are under 
the Irish Lights Commissioners. The Board of Trade 
has ruling powers over these three authorities in regard 
to financial and certain other matters. Amongst the 
more important local lighting authorities aro the 
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Mersey Docks and Harbour Board and the Clyde 
Lighthouse Trustees. 

LIGHTING. — One of the earliest methods of obtain- 
ing artificial light was that of burning oil. The oils in 
use up to the mid. -XIX. cent, were principally of 
animal or vegetable origin, mineral oils Wng brought 
into use for lighting purposes about 1853. Early lamps, 
which consisted of a shallow containing-vessel end a 
short wick dipping into the oil, were very unsatisfactory, 
for they gave off unpleasant vapours, ai^d the flame was 
smoky. The first real improvoment in construction 
was made in 1784, when the Arga-nd lamp was intro- 
duced. In this lamp a cylindrical wick was placed 
between two concentric metallic tubes, the combustion 
of the oil being made more complete by a constant 
stream of air passing through the inner tube to the 
flame, and by an additional draught, got by placing 
round the burner a glass chimney resting on a perforated 
base. The flame in this lamp varied with the level of 
the oil in the reservoir, and in the Garctl lamp, invented 
about 1800, this defect was remedied by a clockwork 
arrangement, which kept the burner supplied with an 
abundant supply of oil. The Carcel lamp is still used 
to a small extent in France. The moderator lamp, in- 
vented about 1836, is based upon the Carcel lamp, the 
oil being forced through a tube to the burner by the 
pressure of a spring upon a disc floating in the oil. In 
the tube is placed a tapering rod called the moderator, 
which regulates the flow of oil in accordance with the 
pressure of the spring. The above-mentioned lamps 
were only suitable for vegetable or animal oils, for tno 
principle of forcing a superabundance of oil to tho 
burner cannot be applied in the burning of petroleum, 
paraffin, or other mineral oils. In lamps intended for 
mineral oil, only as much oil as the wick is able to suck 
up reaches the burner, in order to prevent smoke, and 
a constant and abundant supply of air is provided. 
Petroleum may be burned in tho ordinary way, or may 
be vaporised and used in conjunction with an incan- 
descent mantle. 

When coal gaa was first tried as an illuminant it was 
burned as it issued from an open iron tube, but this 
was soon found to be unsatisfactory, as a large quantity 
of gas was consumed for a small amount of light. Tho 
end of the tube was then closed up, and three small 
holes bored in it, giving three small jets. Various 
arrangements of holes and saw-outs followed, loading 
up to the fishtail burner, in which two holes are bored 
at such an angle as to give two jets impinging upon one 
another, and producing a flat flame. In the regenera- 
tive burner the heat of the flame is used to raise the 
temperature of the air supply. 

rncandescent gas lighting rose from the fact that if 
certain incombustible substances were raised to a high 
temperature a brilliant light was produced. Platinum 
mantles wore first tried, but their illuminating power 
decreased rapidly, owing to the erosive action of the 
gases in the flame. The discovery of the Bunaen burner 
about 185.5, in which a non-luminous flame is obtained 
by mixing tho coal gas, before combustion, with a cer- 
tain proportion of air, paved the way to tho modern 
incandescent burner. Welsbach hit upon the idea of a 
mantle consisting of a cotton fabric soaked in a solution 
of a raotallio salt, and took out his first patent in 1805, 
but the WcUbach mantle was not perfected until 1893. 
Various methods of increasing the efficiency of the in- 
candescent light have been introduced, such as supply- 
ing the gas or the air, or both, at a high pressure, or 
producing suction upon the gas and air by means of a 
special form of chimney usm in combination with a 
burner adapted to utilise the augmented supply. The 
shape of the ordinary type of mantle is such that tho 
light is given off at an angle above the horizontal, and 
this is a drawback for most domestic purposes, in wliicb 
the light is required chiefly below the level of the mantle. 
This defect is remedied in the inverted type of mantle, 
which was introduced about 1900. 

In 1801 Sir Humphry Davy discovered that if two 
carbon rods were connected with the terminals of a 
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powerful battery, and tho points of those rods first 
brought into contact, and then slightly separated, the 
current did not cease, but continued to cross the gap, 
producing what is called the electric arc. This discovery 
led to the constniotion of the arc lamp, the first practical 
means of emplo^^g the electric current for purposes of 
illumination. The carbon points in the arc l^p be- 
come incandescent, and the intervening ^aoe is filled 
with incandescent particles of carbon, 'mo tempera- 
ture of the electric arc is very much higher than that of 
an ordinary fiame, and thei^ore its light has a higher 
efficiency. The carbon points are gradually consumed, 
and there is also a transference of carbon from the 
positive rod to the negative rod, so that the positive rod 
wastes much the faster of the two. This wasting in- 
creases the len^h of the gap, and if the process were 
allowed to continue, the current would ultimately cease 
owing to the breaking of the arc. Arc lamps are there- 
fore provided with an arrangement for automatically 
ig the rods closer together, in addition to a device 
for bringmg them into contact and then separating 
them. The arc lamp may be open or enclosed, the con- 
sumption of the carbons in the enclosed type being 
about one-twentieth of that in the open arc. 

When a conductor is traversed by an electric current 
it becomes heated, and if its resistance and its melting- 
point are sufficiently high it may be raised to a state of 
inoandesoenoe. This fact forma the principle of the 
electric incandescent or glow lamp. An incandescent 
lamp consists of the material to be heated, made in the 
form of a fine thread or filament, and enclosed in a 
glass globe from which the air is exhausted as far as 
possible, the current being led to and from the filament 
Ly wires fused into the glass. Carbon was first em- 
ployed for the filament, and the carbon lamp was in 
general use until the desire for higher light efficiency 
led to the introduction of metaliio filaments, whicn 
could be raised with safety to a higher temperature 
than the carbon filament. MetaUic filament lamps are 
muoh more efficient than carbon lamps, and are more 
economicah Several metals are used for the filaments, 
amongst them being osmium, tungsten, zirconium, and 
tantalum. In the Osram lamp the filament is an alloy 
of osmium and tungsten. The incandescent lamp 
has a lower light efficiency than the arc lamp, hat it 
gives a steadier and pleasanter light, and is much more 
suitable for interior lighting. 

LIGHTNING, see Metioboloqy (Atmosfhxbio 
Electricity). 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR, or LlQHTNlNO ROD, 
consists of a broad band of copper or iron, fixed to the 
outside of a building in the most direct manner possible. 
One end is buried in wet earth, and the other runs to a 
point (or sot of points) projecting above the structure. 
Primarily it prevents accumulation of electricity in 
vicinity, but if this is very rapid, it offers an easy pass- 
age to the discharge, thus savmg the building. 

LIGHTS, CERRMONIAX USE OP, amonff 
Christians was partly taken over from Jewish and 
pagan antiquity, pamy in the symbolism of Dght 
which inevitably grew up. Light has been sacred in 
many religions, but Christian services were often held 
at night, and lights were not used ceremonially till the 
rCL cent. Tertullian and Lactantius denounce lights 
in the daytime as foolish. By the IV. cent., however, 
the custom was universal. But lights were not at 
first placed on or behind the high altar, but carried, 
as they are now in the Eastern Qiurch. In the Rom. 
ritual, lights symbolise the presence of God, terrify 
the powers of darkness, or aw votive offerings. The 
Sanotus^ candle symbolises the presence of Christ. 
In Passion Week 13 lights are gradually extingnished 
—the ceremony known as Tenebras. New fire is 
made in Jerusalem at Easter Eve and also in the 
Rom. Church. Among Protestants lights have been 
abolished, except in Lutlieran churches, where they are 
still retained. The Anglican Churoh b ae retainc;d the 
use of lights intermittently ; two candles on the altar 
were ordered by the First Prayer Book of Edward VL ; 


they were revived in the ZVIl. and again with the 
Oxford movement in the XVIIL cent. ; the question of 
their legality is disputed. 

LIGNE, CHARLES JOSEPH, PRINCE DE 
(1735-1814), Belg. soldier; fought in the Austrian 
interests at Kolln, Leuthon, etc. ; favourite of Maria 
Theresa, and accompanied Catherine II. of Russia in 
the Crimea; his works on military affairs are 
numerous. 

LIGONIER, JEAN LOUIS, EARL (1680-1770), 
Eng. field -marshal ; distinguished at Blenheim, Ramil- 
lies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet ; commanded at Fontenoy. 

LlGONYl, see Eloon. 

LIGUORX, ALFONSO MARIA DEI (1695-1787), 
Neapolitan R.C. theologian ; founded order of Redemp- 
torists; pub. Glories of Mary, 1760; Homo Apos- 
tolicus, 1755 ; of gentle and kindly disposition, he be- 
^ referred to err on the side 
of lonienoy ; canonised, 1839 ; declared ‘ Doctor of the 
Church,’ 1871. 

LIGURES B-ffiBIANI (c. 41® 20' N., 14® 46' E.), 
ancient town, central Italy; founded by Ligurians 
in II. cent. b.o. 

LIGURIA (c. 43® 46' to 44® 39' N., 7® 30' to 10® E.), 
division of N.W. Italy, bordering on Mediterranean ; 
comprises Porto Maurizio and Genoa ; area, 2037 
sq. miles ; surface generally mountainous ; produces 
oranges, cereals, iron and copper pyrites, manganese ; 
manufactures textiles, hardware. Largest towns are 
Genoa and Spozia. Coast is known as Riviera, famona 
winter resort. L. came under Rom. control in II. 
cent. B.O., and as Rom. province included much larger 
area than present division. Archaeological remains 
are still matter of antiquarian dispute. Pop. (1911) 
1,196,853. 

LIGURIUS, greenfinch. See under Finch Family. 

LILAC, common slxrub of order Oleacem ; flowers 
characterised by tubular oorollas and bell-like calyxes; 
colours — pink, violet, blue, whito, 

LILBURNE, JOHN (c. 1614r-67), Eng. agitator; 
pub. seditious pamphlets ; frequently imprisoned 
under Charles I. and Cromwell ; banished, 1652 ; on 
return, again engaged in agitation ; imprisoned, 1653- 
65 ; afterwards oocame Quaker. 

LILXAGEJE, monootyledons, usually herbaceous, 
but containing two tree-like forms, Draccena (the 
dragon tree) and Yucca. The plants are usually 
perennials, possessing either a rhizome (Solomon’s 
seal), oorm (autumn crocus), or bulb (tulip), and 
well • developed loaves. Kuscus and Asparagus are 
exceptional in having the leaves reduced to scales, in 
the axils of which the flattened assimilatory branches 
(cladodes) are borne. The flowers are perfectly 
trimerous, with six perianth leaves, six stamens, and a 
trilocular ovary. 

LILLE (50® 38' N., 3® 1' E.), town, Nord. Franco; 
important centre of iron trade and of textile manu- 
factures, which include linens, cottons, damask, tulle ; 
also manufactures tobaooo, spirits, sugar, machinery ; 
seat of univ. ; strongly fortified ; contains Palw 
dos Beaux Arts, law courts, several churches. L. was 
taken by Marlborough, 1708 ; ansuooessfully besieged 
by Austrians, 1792. Pop. (1911) 217,807. 

LILLEBONNE (40® 30' N., 0® 32' K), town, Seine- 
Inf6rieare, Franoe ; Rom. remains. Pop. 6220. 

LILLO, GEORGE (1693-1739), Ei^. dramatist; 
known chiefly by his frequently printed plays, FakU 
Guriosity and O^ge Barnwell. 

LIIiLY, WILLIAM (1602-81), Eng. astrologer; 
issued almanacks and pub. Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, 
annually after 1644 ; generally set down as an impostor. 

LILOAN (10® 20' N., 124® E.), town, Cebu, Phihp 
pine Islands ; fisheries. Pop. c. 16,000. 

LILY (lAlium), genus of perennial, herbaoeoas 
monocotyledons, possessing a reserve of food stored 
in a sc^y bulb ; stem Mars numerous deoorrent, 
lanceolate leaves, and usually a racemose infloreeoenoe ; 
flowers are trimerous, with a petaloid perianth oon- 
sisting of two whorls of three members, the edges of 
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the outer membert doTOtailing into the specially 
grooved midrib of the inner ones ; fruit is a capsule. 

lima, see under Lamellibbanchiata. 

lima.— (1) (12®. 3' S., IT 8' W.) capital, Peru, 
S. America; B.C. arohiepisoopal see; cathedral was 
completely ruined by earthquake, 1746, but was 
afterwards rebuilt ; scat of central univ., founded 
1561 ; has school of mines and civil engineering, 
library, Mint, several convents ; trading centre for 
VV. coast of S. America ; iron and copper works ; 
manufactures gold lace, silver ware, stamped leather, 
glass, furniture. L. contains tomb of Francisco 
Pizarro, who founded city in 1535 and was murdered 
a few years later ; held by Chileans, who sacked it 
thoroughly, 1881-83 ; frequently suffers from earth- 
quakes. Pop. 140,884. (2) (12® 16' S., 76® 30' 

VV.) raaritimo department, Peru, S. America; area, 
13,310 sq. miles. Pop. 172,927. (3) (40® 46' N.. 

84° 7' W?) town, Ohio, U.S.A. ; oil relmorics. Pop. 
(1910) 30,508. 

LIMASOL, Limassol (34® 21' N., 33° 4' E.), port, 
Cyprus. Pop. (1911) 10,245. 

LIMAX, Slug, see under Gasteropoda. 

LIMBACH (50® 53' N., 12° 52' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany. Pop. (1905) 13,723. 

LIMBURG (51° 15' N., 6° 30' E.), district now 
included in Dutch and Belg. provinces of L. ; gave 
name to oountship in IX. cent, and afterwards to 
duchy. 

LIMBURG, Limboueo.~(1) (51® N., 5® 30' E.) 
province, Belgium ; area, c. 931 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 
275,091. (2) (51® 10' N., 5° 65' E.) province, 

Holland ; area, 850 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 340,053. 
(3) (60® 53' N., 8® 3' E.) cathedral town, on the Lahn, 
Hesse -Nassau, Germany ; R.C. episcopal see. Pop. 
(1910) 10,906. 

LIMBUS, Limbo, the outskirts of hell, where infants 
dying unbaptized (i.e. in original, but without actual, 
Bin) are boheved by some sects to be ; Old Testament 
saints, before Christ, were placed there (till liberated 
by Him) according to some theologians. 

LIME, or Linden {Tilia\ tree possessing horizon- 
tally sproadinc branches, and characterised by the 
inequality of tne leaf lobes, which form a ‘leaf mosaic.* 
The principal street in Berlin, Unter den Linden, is a 
magnificent avenue of 1. trees. The wood is raiioh 
used by carvers and turners — though soft it is tough. 
The fiore is used in making rope, etc. The sweet- 
smelling flowers yield much honey. 

LIME, see Calcium. 

LIMERICK.— (1) (52® 30' N., 8® 45' W.) county, 
Munster, Ireland ; area, c. 1063 sq. miles ; surface 
generally flat ; hills on W. and S. borders ; watered 
by Shannon ; dairy-farming carried on, live stock 
raised ; contains several ruined monasteries. Pop. 
(1911) 142,846. (2) (52° 39' N., 8® 30' W.) town, 
Ireland, on Shannon ; R.C. and Anglican cathedrals ; 
formerly fortified ; important port ; laco manufacture, 
bacon-curing, distilling. Pop. (1911) 46,726. 

LIMES GERMANIGUS, frontier lines which 
b'mited the Rom. provinces of Upper Gernifiuiy and 
Rh»tia ; extended from Bonn to Regensburg. 

limestone, a mineral of bluish -grey colour, 
existing in numerous varieties which differ in appear- 
ance, structure, and composition. L. may be com- 
posed of pure lime, carbonic acid, magnesia, alumina, 
silica, and iron. It is one of the most abundant of 
rocks, being commonest in the Secondary series ; also 
found as tne result of aqueous deposit. It heis a 
granular structure. L. found in gneiss has large 
coarse grains ; that found in mica-slate is fine- 
grained. The chief varieties of 1. are Iceland spar, 
calcium spar, chalk, granular limostono, compact 
limestone, and oolite limestone. — Caebonio L is 
abundantly distributed, and stalactites {q.v.) and 
Btalagmit^ (q.v.) sjre found in L caverns. Petrifying 
^©Us, as at Knaresbro’ (Yorks), cover objects placed 
under their dropping waters with L, and if left long 
euough wiU eventually solidify them. Marble (q.v,) 
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possesses the same ohemioal oompositiou as L, and is 
generally regarded as one of its varieties. 

LIMITATION, STATUTES OF, Acts limiting 
right of action to fixed time after occurrence of events 
on which action is based. Most important Acts now 
in force are L. Act, 1623, and Real Property L. Act of 
1874. Latter limits right of action for recovering 
property to 12 years ; former limits actions for trespass, 
or debt, to 6 years; assault, battery, imprisonment, 
4 years ; slander, 2 years. 

LIMITED LIABILITY, see COMPANIES. 

LIMMAT, see Linth. 

LIMNiEA, Pond Snail, see under Gasteropoda. 

LIMNOCNIDA, see under Hydromedus^ 

LIMNOC ODIUM, see under Hydrombdusje. 

LIMOGES (46® 62' N., 1® 17' K), town. Haute- 
Vienne, France ; episcopal see ; cathedral dates in 
part from XIII. cent. ; manufactures fine china, 
textiles, paper ; formerly fortified ; various Rom. 
remains, including part of amphitheatre ; captured 
by Black Prince, 1370 ; several times destroyed by 
fire. Pop. (1011)92,181. 

LIMON, Port Limon (10° N., 83® 16' W.), seaport, 
Costa Rica, Central America ; exports coffee, fruit. 
Pop. (1910) 5269. 

LIMONENE, see Terpenes. 

LIMONITE, important brown iron ore of fibrous 
structure, a natural hydrous ferric oxide, sometimes 
called brown hsematite (q.v.); occurs in mammiilated 
masses ; found in England, Continent, and America. 

LIMOUSIN (45® 30' N., 1® 30' E.), old nrovince, 
France, now mainly included in Corr^ze and Haute- 
Vienne ; capital, Limoges. 

LIMPET, see Gasteropoda. 

LIMPOPO, Crocodile (25° 16' S., 33° 28' E.), river, 
S.E. Africa; rises in hills S.W. of Pretoria, and flows 
in semicircle between Transvaal and Rhodesia and then 
across Portug. E. Africa, discharging into Ind. Ocean. 

LIMULUS, see King-Crab. 

LINACRE, THOMAS, Lynaker (c. 1460-1624), 
Eng. physician and scholar ; studied in Italy ; 
physician to Henry VII. and tutor to Prince Arthur ; 
late in life entered the Church ; one of the first to 
introduce the ‘ Now Learning * into England ; founder 
of the Royal Coll, of Physicians ; trans. Galen, and was 
author of other scholarly works. 

LINARES.—(1) (c. 35® 18' S., 71° 48' W.) pro- 
vinoe, Chile, S. America; area, 3941 sq. miles; vines, 
live stock. Pop. (1910) 111,864. (2) (38® 6' N., 

3® 42' W.) town, S. Spain ; silver-lead mining. Pop. 
(1010) 36,419. 

LINCOLN.~(l) (63® 14' N., 0° 33' W.) county town, 
Lincolnshire, England, on Witham ; important rail- 
way centre; has canal communication with Notting- 
ham, the Humber, Boston, and the Wash ; mann- 
factures agricultural implements, flour ; has trade in 
com and wool ; great horse fair annually in April. 
L. is an episcopal see ; has magnifleent cruciform 
cathedral, dating from Norman times, and episcopal 
palace ; castle was built by William the Conqueror ; 
formerly seat of various monastic establishments ; 
L. was an important station of Romans, of whose 
occupation various traces remain, including parts of 
town wall, gateway (Newport Arch), and old road ; 
scene of battle between Stephen and Matilda, 1141, 
and of another battle in 1218 ; besieged by Round- 
heads, 1644. Pop. (1911) 67,294. (2) (40® 6' N., 
89° 16' W.) town, Illinois, U.S.A. Coal, grain. Pop. 
(1910) 10,892. (3) (40® 42' N., 96° 40^ W.) town, 
Nebraska, U.S.A.; capital of state; R.C. episcopal 
see; three univ’s; railway centre; saltworks, meat- 
packing factories. Pop. (1910) 43,973 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM (1809-66), 16th pres, of 
U.S.A. ; b. near Hodgonville, Kentucky ; had little 
schooling; brought up on f.’a farm; journeyed to 
New Orleans as employd on flatboat, 1828 ; clerk of 
store at New Salem, 1831 ; went on with education 
in spare time ; turned attention to law and politics ; 
volunteered for service in Black Hawk Ind. War, 
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becoming militie captain, 1832 ; defeated in candi- 
dature for House of EepresentatiTce, Hlmois, 1832 ; 
postmaster of New Salem, 1833 ; surveyor of Sanga- 
mon county, 1883. L. became member of Illinois 
legislature, 1834 ; re-elected, 1836, 1838, 1840 ; advo- 
cated internal improvements and convention system ; 
admitted to Bar, 1836 ; member of Congress, 1846 ; 
introduced * Spot Boeolutions * oonceming Mexican 
invasions, 1847 ; opposed slavery ; retired from 
political affairs, 1852. On passing of Douglas’s Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, 1854, when slavery question was re- 
opened, L. again entered public life ; became leader 
of opposition in Illinois ; met Douglas in public dis- 
cussions; nominated for presidency by Republicans, 
1858 ; won fame bv speeches during election campaign, 
but was not then elected ; made famous speech against 
slavery in New York, 1800 ; elected pres., 1860. 

Seven slave-owning states then seceded from Union, 
forming the Confederate States ; oivU war began 
by Confederate siege and capture of Fort Sumter, 
1861. L. proclaimed blockade of southern ports; 
arranged for raising of large army and navy; ap- 

S rov<S passing of Act for emancipation of slaves in 
blnmbia, 1862 ; but interfered to nullify Hunter’s 
proclamation of freedom to slaves in Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina, 1862 ; proposed to give monetary 
compensation to states for gradual abolition of slavery, 
without result; saving of the Union, even more than 
destruction of slavery, was his aim. L. made intro- 
ductory proclamation of emancipation, Sept. 1862; 
finally proclaimed freedom of slaves in rebel states, 
Jan. 1863 ; measure abolishing slavery in U.S.A. 
nltimately passed, 1865. J^urinj^ civil war L. pre- 
served friendly relations with foreign states, thus 
preventing outside complications ; made famous 
speech dedicating battlefield of Gettysburg as soldiers* 
cemetery, Nov. 1863 ; executed draft to enforce 
oonsoription, 1863; on suggestions regarding peace, 
announced willingness to stop war on submission of 
rebels to national authority of Union constitution. 
Re-elected president, 1864, L. held conference with 
Confederate Commissioners, Feb. 1865 ; adhered to 
conditions that national authority roust be restored 
in all states, that government would not withdraw 
oonoeming slavery, that no truce was possible except 
as end of war ; terms rejected ; war ended, April 
1866; entered Richmond after its surrender; shot at 
Washington, April 14 ; died next day. L, was simple 
and unaffected in manner ; tolerant and honourable in 
character. 

Nioolay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln (1890). 
LINCOLN, EARLDOM OF.— Henry do Lacy, 
3rd earl, fought for Edward I. in Franco, Scotland, 
Wales ; title held by Clintons since 1572. 

LINCOLN JUDGMENT, THE, ritual case, 1889. 
Dr. King, bp. of Lincoln, charged with ritual offences 
while administering Holy Communion ; cited before 
Dr. Benson, abp. of Canterbury ; charged with eight 
offences, of which throe were pronounced illegal — 
mixing water with win© during service, performing 
manual acts of oonsecratiou unseen by congregation, 
making sign of cross during service ; appeal against 
judgment failed. 

LINCOLN'S INN, see Inns of Cotibt. 
LINCOLNSHIRE (c. 63* 16" N., (T 16' W.), E. 
coast county, England ; bounded N. by Humber, 
dividing it from Yorkshire ; E. by North Sea, Wash, 
Norfolk ; S. by Cambridgeshire, Northamptonshire, 
Rutland ; W. by Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire ; area, 2646 sq. miles. Surfaoe consists 
largely of low wolds and fens ; drains to Trent, 
Witham, Welland ; crossed by number of canals, 
largest oi which, Foss-dyke and Car-dyke, have boon 
attributed to Romans. County is divided for adminis- 
trative purposes into throe districts, called Parts of 
Holland, Parte of Kesteven, Parts of Lindsey. The 
county was occupied by the Romans, of whom traces 
remain ; it wae frequently invaded by Danes in Vlll. 
and IX. cent’s, and submitted to William the Con- 


queror in 1066; was scene of hostilities in Stephen*! 
reign ; rising known as Pilgrimage of Grace oegan 
here in 1636 ; supported Lancastrians in Wars of the 
Roses, Royalists in Civil Wars of Charles I. *8 reipi ; 
was formerly the site of many monastic establish- 
ments, of some of which ruins remain. Soil is fertile, 
large area cultivated ; produces barley, wheat, tur- 
nips, and other crops; horses, sheep, and cattle are 
rals^ in large numbers; iron ore occurs, as well as 
limestone, freestone, gypsum ; there are important 
fisheries along coast ; largest towns, Grimsby, Lincoln, 
(capital). Pop. (1911) 432,066. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, iST MARQUIS OF (or. 1012), 
ChaBLIS RoBBBT WYWN-CAERINaTON (1843- ), 

Eng. Liberal statesman ; governor, New S. Wales, 
1886-90; Pres, of Board of Agriculture, 1906-11; or. 
Earl Carrington, 1895 ; Joint Hereditary Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England ; advocate of small holdings. 

LIND, JENNY (1820-87), Swod. singer (soprano); 
b. Stockholm ; studied at Stockholm and Paris under 
Manuel Garcia ; after groat success on Continent, 
visited London, 1847; America, 1850; retired from 
operatic stage, and became concert singer, 1849 ; m. 
Otto Goldschmidt ; teacher of singing, Royal CoU. of 
Music, Loudon, 1883-86. 

LINDAU (47® 34' N., 9® 43' E.), town, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on islands in Lake Constance; good harbour, 
fisheries. Pop. (1910) 6620. 

LINDAU, PAUL (1839- ), Ger. dramatist and 

novelist ; b. Magdeburg ; wrote Harmlose Briefe sines 
Deutschen KleinMadters, novels and plays. 

LINDEN (62® 22' N., 9® 42' E.), town, Hanover, 
Germany. Pop. (1910) 73,352. 

LINDEN, see Limb. 

LINDISFARNE, see HOLY ISLAND. 

LINDLEY, JOHN (1799-1806), Eng. botanist; 
voluminous writer on Brit, and general bot. 

LINDLEY, WILLIAM (1808-1900), Eng. engineer ; 
studied especially railway engineering ; at Hamburg 
carried out various sewerage, waterworks and other 
engineering operations. 

LINDSAY (40® 20' N., 78® 60' W.), port, Ontario, 
Canada. Pop. c. 7100. 

LINDSEY, PARTS OF, BOO LINCOLNSHIRE. 

LINDSEY, THEOPHILUS (1723-1808), Eng. 
theologian ; took orders, but became Unitarian, one 
of first in England. 

LINDUS (36® 23' N., 28® 16' E.), town, island of 
Rhodes, Gk. archipelago ; now part of town of Rhodes. 

LINE, may be straight or curved (see Cuevb), 
Piori defines the straight lino joining two points as 
the class of points that are unchanged by a motion 
which leaves the two points fixed. 

LINEN, cloth made from fibres of flax. Process 
of 1. manufacture is shown on early Egyptian monu- 
ments; Jews took art to Canaan. L. was woven by 
Anglo-Saxons as early as VII. cent., and used in 
Europe for clothing in IVliddle Ages. 

Fibres occurring in stem of flax are separated by 
soaking in water ; next they are dried and combed 
into * longs * and ‘ shorts.* Yam is then spun and 
woven into cloth. Until comparatively recent times 
all spinning was done by spindle and distaff ; in early 
machines spindle was rotated by hand ; soon the 
treadle was introduced, and then the double spinning 
wheel, which was used until end of XVIIl. cent. In 
modern 1. manufacture the principal operations are 
sorting the fibres; hackling, combing, disentangling, 
and laying fibres parallel ; preparing, drawing fibres 
into slivers, which is accomplished by series of opera- 
tions similar to those described in cotton-spinning ; 
twisting and winding on bobbins ; spinning, of which 
there are two methods — the dry and the wet processes. 
Former is used for heavier yams and the latter for fine 
yams. Process resembles throstle - spinning as in 
cotton manufacture. Trade centres — Heavy goods : 
Dundee. Damasks i Belfast, Dunfermline, Perth. Fins 
linen \ Belfast and N. Ireland. Centre of trade in 
England ; Leeds and Barnsley. 
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LXNEUS, see under NxMKBTrNB Worms. 

LING Udolva violva)^ a large, long-bodied, dark 
grey member of the Cod family, wWch may weigh 
100 lb. and more. A common Brit, food-fish, found 
in deep water in the North Sea. 

LING, see Heath. 

LING, PER HENRIK (1770-1839), Swed. inventor 
and instructor of gymnastic exercises without apparatus 
for the treatment of disease ; founder and principal 
of the Royal Gymnastic Institute at Stockholm, 
1813 ; his system, which is still taught and practised, 
is of great benefit under many conditions of ill-health. 

LINGARD, JOHN (1771-1861), R.C. historian; 
wrote History of England^ generally regarded as the 
ablest history written from the standpoint of his 
Church. 

LINGATEN (16® 3' N., 119® 68' E.), town. Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. c. 22,000. 

LIN GEN (62® 32' N., 7® 19' E.), town, Hanover, 
Germany ; textiles, machinery, iron goods. Pop. 
(1906) 7004. 

LINGEN, RALPH ROBERT WHEELER, 
BARON (1819-1905), brilliant Latin scholar at 
Oxford; permanent sec. at Education Office, 1849- 
69, and at Treasury, 1870-86 ; most efiSoient pubUc 
servant. Cr. baron on retirement. 

LINGUET, SIMON NICHOLAS HENRI 
(1739-94), Fr. journalist; admitted to the Bar, but 
subsequently interdicted from pleading ; sent to the 
Bastille, 1780 ; released, exiled, but returned to Paris, 
1791 ; guillotined, 1794 ; author of many hist, and 
satirical works. 

LINGULA, see Brachiopoda. 

LINGULA FLAGS, see Cambrian System. 

LINKCPING (68® 24' N., 15® 35' E.), town, Sweden ; 
episcopal see ; fine Romanesque cathedral. Pup. 
(1911) 23,020. 

LINKS, see Golv. 

LINLEY, Eng. family of musicians ; associated 
with Bath and Drury Lane Theatre. Thomas (1732- 
96), composer ; also a great teacher. Of his children, 
Euzabbth (1754-92), beautiful singer, married R. B. 
Sheridan; son, Thomas (1756-78), was friend of Mozart ; 
early death cut short brilliant career ; William 
(1767-1837) composed songs. 

LINLITHGOW (55® 68' N., 3® 36' W.), royal 
burgh, county town, Linlithgowshire, Scotland ; ruined 
royal palace, birthplace of Mary, Queen of Soots ; 
decorated parish church ; famous for wells ; manu- 
factures paper, soap, spirits. Pop. (1901) 4279. 

LINLITHGOW, 1ST MARQUESS OF, JOUN 
Adrian Louis Hopb (1860-1908), Brit, statesman ; 
as Earl of Hopetoun, first Gov. -Gen. of Common- 
wealth of Australia, 1901 ; cr. Marquess of L., 1902 ; 
Sec. of State for Scotland, 1905. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE, WEST LoTHlAN (65® 65' 
N., 3® 40' W.), county, S.E. Scotland; area, 120 sq. 
miles ; surface undulating, slopes downwards from 
hills in S. to Firth of Forth on N. ; watered by Avon, 
Almond ; chief industry, agriculture ; cereals, dairy 
farming ; coal, iron, paraffin -oil shale, fireclay ; con- 
tains ruined precoptory of Knights Hospitallers at 
Torphichen. Pop. (1911) 79,456. 

LINNJEUS, CARL (1707-78), Swed. botanist; b. 
R&shult; studied med., and acted as assistant in bot. ; 
he travelled in Lapland, Holland, France, and England. 
After his return to Sweden he practised as a physician ; 
became prof, of Med. and of Bot. at Upsala, where lie 
died, ffis chief contribution to scicnco was a remark- 
able artificial classification of plants founded on the 
characters of the stamens. 

LINNET, see Finch Family. 

LINOLEUM, see Floorcloth. 

LINSANG, a oaniivore; see under Civet Family. 

LINSEED {Linum uditatissimum), a plant intro- 
duced from Mediterranean, and extensively grown 
in Ireland for linen yielded by fibres ; seed has a 
muoila^ons coat and yields L oil, the refuse being 
utilised as oil cake for cattle. 

6o 


LINTH, Limmat (46® 68' N., 9® 2' E.), river, Switzer- 
land ; unites with Aar. 

LINTON, WILLIAM JAMES (1812-97), wood- 
engraver and author ; long connected with the Illus- 
trated London News, Mrs. Lynn L., the novelist, wm 
his wife. 

LINUS, ST., traditional first bp. of Rome and 
successor of St. Petor. 

LINZ (48® 17' N., 14® 18' E.), town, Austria; 
capital of Upper Austria ; episcopal see, two cathedrals ; 
manufactures textiles, carpets, machinery, tobacco. 
Pop. (1910) 67,817. 

LION, see under Cat Family. 

LIP, term applied to each of the two muscular 
folds, formed by the orbicularis oris muscle and 
covered with mucous membrane, surrounding the 
entrance to the mouth, and important in the production 
of certain sounds in speech. 

LIPA (c. 13® 60' N., 121® 16' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. 37,934. 

LIPARI ISLANDS, iEoUAN ISLANDS (38® 35' N., 
14° 50' E.), volcanic islands, Sicily ; most important 
are Lipari, Stromboli, Vulcano; chief town, Lipari; 
produce pumice stone, sulphur, wine, fruits, borax. 
Pop. 21,000. 

LlPARlTE, SCO Rhyolite. 

LIPETSK (52® 35' N., 39® 37' E.), town, Russia. 
Pop. 21.000. 

LIPOCEPHALA, see Lamellibranohiata. 

LIPPE (62® N., 8° 60' E.), principality, N.W. Ger- 
many, in basin of Weser ; sometimes called Lippb- 
Detmold ; area, 469 sq. miles ; surface generally 
mountainous; well wooded. Present dynasty was 
founded in XII. cent. ; succession dispute was settled in 
favour of Lippe-Biosterfold line by court at Leipzig, 
1905. L. became member of N. Gorman Confederation, 
1866. Chief industry is agriculture ; horses, cattle, and 
pigs reared ; manufactures meerschaum pipes, tobacco ; 
capital, Detmold. L. has Diet of 21 members, and is 
reprosontod in Reichstag, as in Bundesrath, by one 
member. Pop. (1910) 160,937. See also Schaumburg - 
Lippe. 

LIPPE (51® 40' N., 6® 37' E.), river, Germany; 
joins Rhine. 

LIPPI, the name of two Florentine painters, father 
and son. Tho father, commonly known as Llppo 
Lippi (1412-69), painted chiefly religious subjects. 
11 is illustrations of tho lives of Saints Jolm the Baptist 
and Stephen on the choir walls of Prato Cathedral 
aro regarded as his greatest work. He painted several 
Madonnas, and among his altar-pieces, ono in tho 
nunnery chapel of S. Ambrogio, Florence, is the subject 
of a poem by Browning. The son, Filippino L. (1460- 
1604), painted easel pictures, and executed some 
celebrated frescoes for cnurches in Florence and Rome. 

UPPSPRINGE (61® 47' N., 8® 49' E.), town, West- 
phalia, Prussia ; saline springs. Pop. (1910) 4070. 

LIPPSTADT (61® 40' N., 8® 20' E.), town, West- 
phalia, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 16,396. 

LIPSIUS, JUSTUS (1647-1606), Belg. scholar; 
liis magnum opus is his edition of Tacitus. H''. con- 
formed to tho Lutheran Church, but afterwards 
became reunited to the Catholic. 

LIQUEFACTION OF GASES.--^U8t as steam can 
be condensed to water, so all known gases and vapours 
can be condensed to liquids. The condition necessary 
for tho liquefaction of a gas is a low enough temperature 
accompanied by sufficient pressure. When the pres- 
sure on a gas is increased, tho temperature of 1. is raised. 
Just as tho b. p. of a liquid is raised under similar cir- 
cumstanoes. The question, therefore, arises as to how 
far compression may take the place of cooling in the 
1. of gases and vapours. For a long time a distinction 
was drawn between gases, such as oxygen, which were 
regarded as permanent, and others, such as chlorine, 
which were condensible by compression when moder- 
ately cooled. In 1863, however, Andrews showed why 
some gases were ‘ permanent.’ For every gas there 
exists a ‘critical temperature,’ above which it is im- 
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possible to liquefy it by compression ; the pressure 
under which a gas is liquefied at its critical temperature 
is * critical pressure.’ When this principle was recog- 
nised, attempts wore made to liquefy the * permanent 
gases ’ under pressure by cooling them below their 
critical temperature. Tnus, in 1877, Pictet and 
Cailletot independently liquefied oxygen in quite 
different ways. In Pictet’s ^paratns, carbon dioxide 
(critical temperature, 31*3** Cf.) was liquefied by com- 
pression, whilst it was cooled by being surrounded with 
uquid sulphur dioxide, boiling under reduced pressure 
at - 65® C. This cooled liquefied carbon dioxide was 
convened to a cylinder surrounding a steel tube which 
contained oxygen compressed to 320 atmospheres ; 
there it was m^e to evaporate so rapidly by pumping 
that its temperature fell to - 140® C. Thus the oxygen 
was cooled below its critical temperature ( - 118*8® 0.), 
and liquefied. 

Cailletet liquefied oxygen by the further cooling 
caused by the sudden expansion of the compressed and 
already cooled gas. This cooling is due to the external 
work done by sudden expansion, the necessary 
mechanical energy being supplied from the heat energy 
of the gas itself. 

liquid Air. — Air is liquefied by the process known 
as * seif -in tensive refrigeration.* When gases pass 
through a narrow orifice from a high to a lower pressure 
they are cooled in the process, not because of external 
work performed, but by reason of internal work done 
against cohesion, a certain amount of whioh exists 
between the moleoulos of all gases at high pressure. 
This cooling, called the Joulo-Tnomson effect, amounts 
for air to 0*2® to 0*26® C. per atmosphere. 

The principle was applied by Linde and by Hampson 
in 1805. Alt is compressed to lGO-180 atmospheres 
in cylinders cooled by water, and, after being dried and 
freed from carbon dioxide, passes through a narrow 
spiral tube terminating at a regulated valve, through 
which it expands freely. The escaping air, cooled bv 
its own expansion, passes over the coil through which 
the compressed air is being driven, cooling the latter 
before it expands. Thus the temperature of the 
issuing air is coatinuously lowered, until some of it 
liquefies as it escapes from the valve. Liquid air may 
drop from the orifice in about four minutes after the 
pumps have begun to work, and from 1 to litre of it 
be obtained per hour. 

Liquid air, whose critical temperature is about 
- 140® C. and critical pressure about 39 atmospheres, 
boils under 1 atmosphere at about 190® C. It generally 
contains more than twioe as much oxygen as atmo- 
spheric air, because oxygen is more condensible than 
nitrogen. Oxygon is now obtained from liquid air by 
fractional evaporation of the more volatile nitrogen. 
The rare gases of the air — helium, noon, krypton, and 
xenon — are also separated from argon by fractional 
evaporation of the liquefied mixture. Liquid air 
evaporates rapidly in ordinary vessels, congealing the 
moisture in the adjacent air, which falls as heavy 
clouds. It possesses motive power analogous to that 
of boiling water, but an objection to its use is the 
formation of ice round the machinery containing it. 
Cotton wool, mixed with granulated charcoal, and 
soaked in liquid air, may be exploded by detonation, and 
has been used for blasting in coal mines. Liquefied 
gases are preserved in double-wailed evacuated glass 
vessels, wmoh may be silvered, and are known as Lewar 
flasks. Evacuation reduces thermal conduction to a 
minimum, and silvering hinders radiation. Thermos 
flasks are constructed on the same priuciple. 

LiQUBvacnoN of Hyoboqxn.*— L iquid hydrogen was 
first obtained in bulk by Dewar in 1898, by cooling the 
gM compressed to 150 atmospheres by means of liquid 
air boiling at - 205® C., and then allowing it to expand. 
It is a clear, colourless liquid, having a density aac0®*07, 
boiling under atmospheric pressure at - 252*5® C., and 
becoming an ioe-Uke solid at -257® C. Its critical 
temperature is about -238® C., and critical pressure 
about 15 atmospheres. 


Liquefaction of Helium.— Helium was liquefied bv 
Kamorlingh Onnes in 1908 by expansion from high 
pressure after cooling in liquid hydrogen. Its b. p. is 
- 268*6® C., and density, 0*16. 

LIQUEURS, strongly aloobofio beverages, flavoured 
aromatically and often sweetened. AbeirUhe is yellow- 
ish -green, contains over 50 % alcohol, and oil of worm- 
wood, anise, cloves, angelica, and peppermint. Others 
are Chartreuse, Benedictine, Cura^oa, Ratafia, Vermuth. 

LIQUOR LAWS, see LICENSING Laws. 

LIQUORICE, Licorice, root of European Qlycy- 
rhiza glabra ; extract used medicinally as demulcent ; 
also employed in confectionery. 

LIRA (Lat. fihra, pound), Ital. standard silver 
coin; equivalent (since 1862) of franc {q.v.)\ plural, 
lirt ; contains 100 centmmi. Turk, lira (or pound) is 
worth 18s. 

LIRI (41® 51' N., 13® 30' E.), river, Italy; enters 
Tyrrhenian Sea. 

LIRIOPE, see under Hyubomedus/e. 

LISBON, Lisboa (38® 41' N., 9® 10' W.), capital, 
Portugal, on Tagua L. was an important city under 
Romans, from whom it passed to Visigoths early in V. 
cent.; held by Moors, VllI.-XII. cent’s; taken by 
Portuguese, 1147 ; twioe besieged by Castilians, 1373, 
1384 ; captured by Spaniards under Alva, 1680 ; re- 
taken by Duke of Braganxa, 1640 ; almost entirely 
destroyed by earthquake, 1765, since when it has been 
practically rebuilt ; scene of assassination of King 
Carlos, 1908; and Revolution, 1910. L. is an archi- 
opisoopal see; has cathedral built originally c. 1150, 
but twioe restored ; several fine churches, two royal 
palaces, military arsenal, many educational and 
charitable institutions ; fine aqueduct ; near river is 
Hieronomyto monastery, containing tombs of Vasco 
da Gama, Camoens, Catharine of Braganza. City 
is strongly fortified ; has one of finest harbours in 
Europe ; centre of trade w iih Europe, W. and S. 
Africa, S. America ; exports wines, fj uits, corkwood, 
oil, salt, leather, wool, cattle, pit-props, tinned fish ; 
imports cottons, woollens, silks, coal, iron, machinery, 
rubber, tea, cofloe ; manufactures gold and silver ware, 
tobacco, textiles, chemicals. Pop. 357,009. Bee 
POBTUOAL. 

LISBURN (64® 31' N., 6® 3' W.), town, Antrim, 
Ireland; XVII. -cent, cathedral ; linen manufacturos. 
Castle taken by Cromwell, 1650. Pop. (1911) 12,172. 

LISIEUX (49® 8' N., 0® 13' E.), town, Calvados. 
France; has former cathedra], bp.’s palace; formerly 
fortified ; textiles, dairy produce, machinery. Pop. 
(1906) 16,2.39. 

LISKEARD (50® 27' N., 4® 27' W.), town, Cornwall, 
England ; woollens, iron goods ; formerly a stannary 
town. Pop. (1911)4371. 

LISMORE.-- -(1) (66® 30' N., 6" 31' W.) island, Loch 
Linnhe, Argyllshire, Scotland ; choir of old cathedral 
remains; site of former monastery. Pop. 600. (2) 

(28® 47' S., 153® 10' E.) cathedral town. New South 
Wales, Australia; R.C. episcopal see. Pop. 6300. 
(3) (62® 8' N., 7® 65' W.) town, Waterford, Ireland; 
cathedral dates in part from XII. cent. ; formerly 
seat of monastery and bishopric. Pop. 1600. 

LIBSA.— (1) (43® 4' N., 16® 10' E.) island, off coast 
of Dalmatia, Adriatic Sea ; has belonged to Austria 
since 1815 ; area, 40 sq. miles ; wine, sardines ; chief 
town is fortified seaport of Lissa. Near here wore 
fought two naval engagements in XIX. cent. ; British 
defeated Franco- Venetian force, 1811 ; Austrians de- 
feated Italians, 1866. Pop. (1911) 10,110. (2) (61® 61' 
N., 16® 33' E.) town, Posen, Germany ; formerly chief 
Polish settlement of Moravian Brethren ; maoninery, 
shoes, leather. Pop. (1910) 17,150. 

LIST, FRIEDRICH (1789-1846), Ger. economist ; 
proi of Politics at Tubingen, 1817 ; owing to his 
reforming seal compelled to resign ; imprisoned and 
escaped ; returned and released on condition ho went 
to Amorioa; U.S. consul at Leipzig, 1832; known 
chiefly as economist ; opposed free trade as universal 
rule ; his pnnciples largely followeil in Germany. 
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LZ8TER, JOSEPH LISTER, BARON (1827- 
1912), Ens. surgeon; b. at Upton, Essex, April 5, 
1827 ; s. of Jose^ Jackson Lister, F.E.S., the scientist, 
and improver of the microscope ; ed. at Quaker schools 
at Hitonin (Herts) and Tottenham, and at University 
ColL, London; B.A. (1847), M.B., and F.R.C.S. (1852). 
L. went to Edinburgh to become hous6>8urgeon to 
Mr. Symo (whoso dau. he married) (1856), then lectured 
on surgery in the Extra-Mural School. In 1800 he 
was appomted prof, of Surgery at Glasgow, and in 
1869 prof, of Clinical Surgery at Edinburgh, at the 
same time carrying out important researches on blood 
coagulation, inOammation, etc. Following up the 
theories of Pasteur, to prevent suppuration in com- 
pound fractures he applied carbolic acid to the wounds 
with success, and revolutionised surgery by tho intro- 
duction of carbolic acid as an antiseptic, purifying 
the surgeon’s hands and instrumentsl and the patient’s 
skin with it, in addition to employing a spray of a 
watery solution of carbolic acid to destroy micro- 
organisms in tho atmosphere and to irrigate the wound. 
L. also introduced carbolised catgut (a prejparation of 
the intestine of tho sheep steeped in caroolic acid), 
which is soon absorbed by the tissues, for sutures and 
ligatures, in place of silk, which caused irritation and 
suppuration. Eventually he discarded the spray and 
antiseptic washings of the wounds, and prevented 
the invasion of micro-organisms simply by aseptic 
measures. In 1877 he was appointed prof, of Clinical 
Surgery at King’s Coll., London ; was from 1896 to 
1900 pres, of the Eoval Soo., and retired from surgical 
practice in 1806. He was created a baronet in 1883, 
a baron in 1SQ7, and nominated a member of the Order 
of Merit in 1902. 

LISTON, ROBERT (1794-1847), Soot, surgeon; 
lectured in Edinburgh on surgery and anatomy ; prof, 
of Clinical Surgery at University ColL, London (1835) ; 
a brilliant operator, and author of several works on 
surgery. 

LISZT, FRANZ (1811-86), Hungarian composer 
and brilliant pianist ; b. Raiding ; studied with Czerny 
and Salieri, Vienna ; settled in raris as teacher, 1827 ; 
formed intimate relations with Countess D’Agoult, 
by whom he had three children ; the youngest, 
Cosima, married von Billow and afterwards Wagner. 
L. was greatly influenced by Chopin, Paganini, and 
Berlioz ; app. conductor of Court Theatre, Weimar, 
1847, and closed his career as virtuoso ; took orders 
at Rome, 1865, and became Abb6; thereafter spent 
most of his time in Weimar, Rome, and Budapest. L. 
formed a deep and lasting friendship with Wagner, 
who owed much of his success to him during tho 
Weimar period ; a generous and fascinating naturo ; 
a remarkable teacher and original composer ; an up- 
holder of ‘ programme * music. Lyrical pianoforte 
pieces and songs are perhaps his best works. 
Orohehtiii) com])osition.s, Danlt and If'ausl symplionics,^ 
L(\^ Prrhidrii, Mazepptt, etc. 

A. C. Mackenzie, Liszt. 

LITANY (Gk. litantia), first denoted prayers of all 
kinds, then specially prayers of supinication and 
intercession. The R.C. Church has Litanice majores 
and Litanies breves ; tho Anglican 1. follows the former, 
but without invocation of saints ; in tho Ambrosian 
rite the lesser L appears in the Mass. 

LITCHFIELD.— (IV (41® 44' N., 73® 16' W.) town, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. ; dairy -farming, Harriet Boocher 
Stowe’s birthplace. Pop. 3005. (2) (39® 12' N., 89® 

40' W.) town, lUinois, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 5971. 

LITERATURE is the body of writings of a people 
preserved on account of its beauty of thought and 
style ; lit. falls into two great classes — prose and 
poetry, and each of these is divisible into many speoies, 
according as the basis of division is form or matter. 
Gk. Ut. developed spontaneously and without ex- 
ternal influence; it perfected all the principal t^'^pes, 
except prose fiction. 

LITERNUM (c. 41® 66' N., 14® E.), former town, 
Oampania, Italy ; no remains visible. 


LITHGOW (33® 30' S., 160® 14' E.), town, Now 
South Wales, Australia; government sm;^ arms 
factory ; iron smelting, rolling-mills. Pop. 8700. 

LITHIUM (Gk. litnoSf *a stone’), metallic base of 
alkali lithia. of silvery lustre ; used in making of fire- 
works, causing beautiful red colour ; carbonate dis- 
solves uric acid and accordingly is used medicinally 
in treatn^ent of gout and rheumatism. 

LITHODOMUS, see under LAMEiJjBRi.NcraATA. 

LITHO-FRACTEUR, see Blasting. 

LITHOGRAPHY, see under Printing. 

LITHOLOPAXY, see Bladder. 

LITHOTOMY, see Bladder. 

LITHUANIA, the name of a former grand-duohy, 
bounded on tho S. by the Dniester, including the 
basin of the Dnieper, and reaching almost to the Black 
Sea and the Baltic. L. secured its independence 
from Russia in the XXL cent., became Christian under 
Grand-Duke Miudog, and became united to Poland 
in 1386. It was divided between Russia and Prussia 
in 1772 and 17Q7. The Lithuanian group includes the 
Old Prussians, whose language is extinct, ihe LtUs, and 
the Lithuanians. The two last now inhabit the 
north-eastern parts of Poland and Prussia and oertain 
western provinces of Russia, on the Baltic coast, and 
on the Niemen and the Duna ; total population about 
3,600,000, in addition to largo colonies of emigrants 
in America. Both peoples still retain their own 
characteristics distinct from Russians and Poles. 
Agriculture is the ohief industry ; but the Letts also 
trade in the towns. In Courland the Letts are 
Lutheran in religion— only 60,000 being members of 
the Gk. Church. In Poland both races are chiefly 
Catholic. The language is akin to ihe Slavonic (the 
Lithuanians, however, speaking a tongue which has 
a closer aifinity with Sanskrit), out is a recognised and 
separate tongue, known as the Baltic, 

LITMUS, e^ract of liohens LecarMra tariarea or 
liocdla tinctoriaf used for testing in aoidimetry ; acids 
turn 1. -paper red, alkalies blue ; prepared by adding 
potassium carbonate to lichen and mixing with gypium. 

LXTOPTHERNA, sub-order of ungmate mammals 
from S. Amer. Tertiary ; two families, ProteroUieriidai &nd 
Macraucheniidee ; typified by macrauohenia {q.v.). 

LITTLE AUK, see Guillxmot and Aux Familt. 

LITTLE FALLS.— (1) (46® 68' N., 94® 11' W.) town. 
Minnesota, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 6078. (2) (43® N.. 74® 
46' W.) town. New York, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 12,273. 

LITTLE ROCK (34® 46' N., 92® 13' W.), capital, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. ; R.C. and Anglican episcopal see ; 
Univ. ; manufactures machinery, ootton-seed cakes, 
and oil Pop. (1910) 45,941. 

LITTLEHAMPTON (50® 48' N., 0® 32' W.), town, 
Sussex, England. Pop. (1911) 8351. 

LITTLETON, SIR THOMAS D£ (c. 1402-81), 
Eng. jurist ; student of the Inner Temple ; sheriff of 
Worcestershire, 1447 ; serjeant-at-law, 1463 ; king’s 
Serjeant, 1455 ; justice of the Common Pleas, 1466 ; 
knighted, 1475 ; author of a legal treatise on * Tenures ’ 
(wntten in Law-French), which, edit, by Sir Edward 
Coke (1628), was for long the standard and aut^iorita- 
tive text-book on the law of Real Property in Eng- 
land ; first pub. 1481 ; 00 editions subsequently issued. 
Throughout the Wars of the Roses L. was recognised 
equally by Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

LITTORlNA, a Mollusc. See under Gastbsoroda. 

LITTRE, MAXIMILIEN PAUL EmILE (1801- 
81), Fr. philosopher and philologist ; studied languages 
and med., then devoted hunsolf to literary work ; became 
follower of Comte, though he did not follow him 
entirely ; his elaborate Fr. diotionary appeared, 1873, 
after many years’ work ; pub. Auguste ComU et la 
philosopMe positive, 1863 ; edit. Hippocrates and 
Pliny ; a convinced materialist. 

LITURGY. — In ancient Athens a Leiiourgia was a 
service rendered to the state ; word came to be used in 
Christian Church of service rendered to God in public 
worship, and particularly of the Eucharist, which it 
signifies in the East. In present Eng. usage it means 
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any written or preaoribed form of prayer or worship* as 
distinct from tnat which is extempore. The different 
forms of the Eucharist, specially called Ts, are of con- 
siderable importance in the hiatoir of Christian won^p. 
The main division is that into Eastern and Western 
The Rom. Rite is now used almost universally in the R.G. 
Church in the West, though it only gradually superseded 
various local rites, t.g, the Mozarabio in Spain and 
the Qallican in France ; the Ambrosian is still used 
in Milan. The main Eastern Rites are the Syrian* 
Egyptian, Persian, and Byzantine, which exist both 
in obsolete and in still current forms. 

In Britain there were various I's used in the ancient 
Celtic Church. In Norman times certain features 
were introduced from the Gallican 1., and the Sarum 
Missal became re^mlarly used in England. The 
Book of Common Prayer was composed of various 
elements. The Scot.* Irish, and Amer. Churches use 
the Anglican L with certain modifications. L*8 are 
used by Calvinists and Lutherans, but not by Presby- 
terians nor the majority of Eng. Nonconformists. 

Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western ; Warren, 
Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. 

LIVE OAK (30® 23' N.* 83® W.), town, Florida, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 3450. 

LIVER* large vascular gland, of a reddish brown 
colour, situated in the upper ri^ht part of the cavity 
of the abdomen* behind the ribs, the largest gland 
in the human body, weighing about 3 lb. The 

E ’ and anterior surface is in contact with the 
ragm and the anterior abdominal wall, while 
the lower and posterior surface, to which the gall 
bladder is bound down by peritoneum, is divided into 
several lobes by fissures, and is in contact with the 
stomach, duodenum, colon, right kidney and supra- 
renal body* and other neighbouring structures, and 
is grooved by the oesophagus and vena cava. In 
regard to its minute structure* the 1. is composed of 
a great number of lobules of distinctive polygonal 
hepatic cells, and the portal vein divides into minute 
branches which again ramify round each lobule, from 
which other venous capillaries run to a central vein in 
the middle of the lobule, which joins other similar 
veins* becomes the hepatic vein, and eventually enters 
the vena cava. 

The functions of the 1. include the breaking down 
of worn-out blood corpuscles, and the secretion and 
excretion of bile* which is a ^gestive fluid acting on 
fats and making them more easily absorbed, while 
the 1. is also a great storehouse of nutriment for the 
body,^ carbohydrates and proteids absorbed after a 
meal in a soluble form in the blood being held up in 
liver-cells in the form of glycogen, which is sot loose when 
the body requires it. 

Congestion of the L may occur as a result of back- 
ward pressure of the blood through heart or lung 
disease interfering with its return, or through in- 
flammation, while jaundice (q.v.) may arise from 
congestion, from tumours of the liver or in its neigh- 
bourhood pressing on the bile ducts, or from poisons 
(in fevers, blood-poisoning, chloroform, phosphorus, 
and other poisoning) circulating in the blood and 
interfering with the normal secretion of bUe. Hepatic 
colic (see Colic) is due to gall-stones in the bile passages 
of the L Acute hepatitis (inflammation of liver) and 
abscess of 1. may ensue as a result of blood-poisoning, 
dysentery, and conditions with similar general effects, 
the symptoms being a rise of temperature, pain, and 
perhaM bulging of the organ. Hydatids (see Paba- 
sino UlSBASKS) are most froquen^ situated in the 
L Acute yellow atrophy usually affects women, and 
is due to obscure toxins producing such an effect on 
the L that it diminishes greatly in size, the secreting 
cells degenerating ; cirrhosis of the L is a chronic 
infl a mmatory condition, usually due to alcoholism, 
reducing a great increase in fibrous tissue of the 
^ ver* and at first enlargement and, later, diminution 
in size. The L is liable to fatty or waxy degeneration, 
the fornoier due usually to general obesity or phthisis* 


the latter to ohronlo suppuration* e.g. syphilis or 
tuberculosis. Cancer* characterised by pain, jaundice* 
and continuous emaciation, may be either primary or 
secondary in the 1. See also Digestion. 

LIVER FLUKES, a kind of Trbicatodi Worms 

(g.e.). 

LIVERMORE* MART ASHTON* nie Rice (1821- 
1905), Amer. temperance and woman’s suffrage worker. 

LIVERPOOL (63® 26' N., 2® 69' W.), town, Lanca- 
shire* England* on Mersey ; greatest seaport on W. 
coast* with 19 public graving docks ; served by 7 railway 
systems ; a railway tunnm and ferry steamers cross 
Mersey to Birkenhead (q.v.); connected with Man- 
chester by Ship Canal, with E. coast by Leeds and 
L. Canal ; accounts for one-fourth of imports and 
two -fifths of exporis of U.K., the total net tonnage 
of arriving and aeparting vessels, apart from coasting 
trade, totalling over 21,000,900 in 1910. Chief im- 
ports are raw cotton, wheat, live stock* wool, food 
stuffs ; chief exports, iron and steel manufactures* 
textiles, chemicals* machinery, silk* woollen and 
linen yards. Principal industries are shipbuilding, 
with associated iron and brass industries, flour and 
rice milling, sugar-refining, manufacture of tobacco* 
glass, chemicals, chain cables, and anchors. 

L. is episcopal see of R.C. and Anglican churches ; 
foundation-stone of Prot. cathedral was laid in 1904 
by Edward VII. ; univ., formerly affiliated to Victoria 
Univ., Manchester, was incorporated in 1903. Public 
buildings include St. George’s Hall, good example of 
XIX. -cent. Renaissance style, which contains assize 
court and great hall ; Walker Art Gallery, built 1877* 
which has fine collection, including several old paintings 
by Dutch and Italian masters ; Town Hall, Exchange* 
Public Library, Museums, many charitable establish- 
ments. L. received its first charter from King John 
in 1207* and obtained subsequent charters at various 
dates; was Parliamentary stronghold in Civil War; 
taken by Prince Rupert, 1644 ; corporation acquired 
Crown rights of manor of L. in 1672 ; centre of slave 
trade in XVIII. cent. ; owes much of its importance 
to opening up of S. Lancashire coal-field and rise of 
cotton industry in XVIII. cent. Pop. (1911) 746,666. 

LIVERPOOL* EARLDOM OF. — - ChablBS 
Jbnkinson, IST Eael (1729-1808), Sec. of Treasury, 
1763; War Sec., 1778; Pros., Board of Trade, 1786. 
— Robert, 2nd Earl (1770-1828), Foreign Sec., 
1801; Home Sec., 1804; War Sec., 1808 ; Premier, 
1812. — Arthur Foljambe, firn Earl (1870- ), was 
cr. Earl of L.* 1905; app. Gov. of New Zealand* 
1912. 

LIVERSEDGE (63® 45' N., 1® 45' W.), town* W. 
Yorkshire, England. Pop. (1911) 14,060. 

LIVERWORTS* see Bryophyta. 

LIVERY, term descriptive of uniform worn in 
mediaeval times by retainers of noblemen ; custom 
abolished by Henry VII. 

LIVERY COMPANIES* of which there are seventy- 
eight in London, consisted originally of the members 
of the various trades practised within the City of 
London. Formerly each trade had its distinctive 
dress or * livery ’ — hence the term liveryman, meaning 
a member of one of the city trade guilds or companies. 
Admission to those companies is now a matter of 
inheritance or of payment, and all connection with 
actual trading has long ceased ; but tho Livery 
Companies own considerable property and administer 
many charities ; and the liverymen are freemen of 
the city* with exclusive power to elect the lord mayor 
and sheriffs. 

LIVIA DRUSILLA (55 B.C.-29 A.D.), wife of 
En^ror Augustus and mother (by former marriage) 
of Emperor Tiberius and of Drusus, father of Emperor 
Claudius. 

LIVINGSTON* EDWARD (1764-1836), Amer. 

P olitician ; entered Congress, 1795 ; opposed Jay’s 
roaty. Alien and Sedition Laws ; district attorney. 
New York State, 1801 ; removed to Louisiana, 18(H ; 
drew up code of orimiual law ; member of commission 
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to draft civil code; lenator, 1829; See. of State, 
1831-33 ; ambassador to France, 1833-35. 

LIVINGSTON, ROBERT R. (174(1-1813). Amer. 
politician; Chancellor, New York state, 1777-1801; 
ambassador to France, 1801 ; negotiated Louisiana 
purchase. 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM (1723-90), Amor. 

S olitioian; attended first and second Continental 
dngresses, 1774, 1776 ; Gov., New Jersey, 1776. Bro’s, 
Peter and Philip, Whig leaders ; s., Henry Brockholst, 
officer. War of Independence. 

LIVINGSTONE, DAVID (1813-73), Scot, mis- 
sionary and African explorer ; b. Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire ; at ten years of age worked fourteen hours daily 
in factory, studying at night ; took courses of med. 
and theol. at Glasgow Univ. ; medical missionary 
to Africa, 1840-56; discovered Lake Ngami, 1849; 
traversed Africa from Zambesi to Congo, 1853-54, 
returning 1865-56 ; pub, Misaionary Travels and 
Researches in S. Africa, 1867; Brit, consul to Portug. 
possessions in S. Africa, 1858 ; discovered Lakes 
Shirwa and Nyassa, 1859; commenced search for 
source of Nile, 1866; after terrible journey reached 
Zambesi, Jan. 1867 ; during 1867 discovered watershed 
between Loanga tributary of Zambesi and other 
rivers (the Chambeze most important) flowing N., 
and boUeved Chambeze to be source of Nile ; explored 
until finally, broken down, took refuge at Qjiji ; 
many search expeditions failed ; found by Stanley, 
1871 ; continued exploration of Chambeze till death 
at Itala ; valuable journals ; wonderful endurance, 
patient observer, and ardent, pious missionary. 

LIVIUS ANDRONICUS (c. 284^204 b.o.), the 
founder of Rom. epio poetry and drama ; translated 
the Odyssey into Lat. Saturnian verse. 

HVNO (43* 44' N., 17* 7' E.), fortified town, 
on Bistritza, Bosnia. Pop. 54<X). 

LIVONIA, province of Russia ; named from early 
inhabitants, Ltvs ; situated on shores of Baltic ; are^i, 
over 18,000 sq. miles ; first hist, mention XL cent. ; 
Christianised, XII. cent., and received bislioprio ; 
divided between Russia and Poland, 1661 ; com- 
pletely annexed by Poland, 1582 ; seized by Sweden, 
1621, in order to obtain access to ocean ; acquired by 
Peter the Great, 1721. 

LIVORNO, Ital. name for Leghorn {q.v.). 

LIVY, Titus Lrvius (59 b,o, to 17 a.d.), Rom. his- 
torian ; b. at Pataviura (Padua), Italy ; lived chiefly in 
Rome ; well versed in Gk. lit., rhetoric, and phil- 
osophy ; sympathised with Pompey in Civil War ; 
visited Campania ; befriended by Augustus, al- 
though republican in politics; gained fame by his 
great work. History of -Rome, jprobably written, 27-20 b.o. 
On Tiberius becoming emperor, withdrew to Padua, 
where ho died ; bad one s., one dau. 

His great work, properly called Ah urbe condita 
libri, deals with history of Rome from landing of ^Eneas 
and founding of city to death of Drusus, 9 b.o ; 
written in 142 parts or libri, of which 35 are still 
extant, while epitomes of most of others also exist. 
First 15 libri narrate history down to beginning 
of war with (^^rthage ; next 16 describe two Punic 
wars, conquest of Macedonia, Gracchus’ administra- 
tion, Sulla’s dictatorship, death of Csesar, civil wars, 
battles of Philippi and Actium, and twenty years of 
Augustus* reign are all subse(|ucntly desenb^. L.’8 
object in writing it, as told m his preface, was to 
create monument to greatness of Rome, to show his 
readers how this was attained by virtues of Rom. 
citizens, and to point out the decline following their 
decay ; not a critical study, but excellent as lit. ; 
deals with foreign nations very slightly, and only as 
far as they are concerned with Rome. Enthusiasm 
for his country often leads L. to one-sided view of 
affairs; but be allows impartblity in recognising 
good qualities of such enemies of Rome as Ha^rubM 


and Hannibal ; does not app] 
adheres to old Rom. religion. 


_ to history ; 
hief defect is his want 


of original research ; to^ materials from traditions of 


earlier writers and from family legends, rather than 
from such original sources as uiscriptions and monu- 
ments, although such are known to iiave existed ; or, 
for later history, from laws, Senate’s decrees, and 
oflGloial registers, which probably reached back several 
centuries. 

Touffel-Schwabe, Iliatory of Roman Literature, 

LIZARD POINT, the Lizabd (49* 67' N., 5* 12' 
W.), most southerly point in England, on S. Cornish 
coast. 

LIZARDS {iMcertilia), one of the orders of the 
Reptilia, containing about 1700 species ; usually 
four - limbed ; either or both pairs of limbs may be 
absent, e.g. Glass Snake, Slow Worm, etc., but vestiges 
of the shoulder and hip girdles are always present. 
Unlike that of snakes, the lower jaw is rigid, the eye- 
lids are generally movable, and external ear-openings 
are present. Regeneration of a lost limb or of the 
often very brittle tail is common. Though many 
bite severely, poison glands occur only in the Amer. 
Heloderma. Tne diet is usually of worms and insects, 
but the larger forms eat frogs, mice, and small birds ; 

I while other lizards are vegetarian. From 20 to 30 
I soft-shelled e^s are laid usually, but some forms are 
viviparous. Tne majority are terrestrial, though some 
are arboreal, and others semi-aquatio ; one only is 
marine, tho Galapagos Sea Lizard. 

Hibernation occurs in tho colder regions, in Europe 
lasting from 6 to 8 months, but many species in warmer 
regions pass the hottest season in a torpid state. Thoso 
usually active, graceful and beautifully coloured 
animals are of world-wide distribution. They are 
most abundant in tho tropics, but are absent from tho 
polar regions. 

According to Qadow there are three sub-orders: 
(1) Geckones (Geckos); (2) Lacertee (typical Lizards); 
(3) Chainjclooncs (Chameleons). 

The Geckones is the genus Oeeho, with adhesive 
diso toes for climbing ; though harmless, lemnd has 
it that venom is ejected from tho toes. In LacbbT4c 
we note tho following : Draco (Flying Dragon or Lizard 
of Malay), with a membrane extended on prolongations 
of the ribs, which acts as a parachute while tho creature 
takes flying loans; Moloch or Thorny Devil of Aus- 
tralia {Moloch horridus), which, though harmless, is 
protectively covered with conical spines end curved 
horns ; Iguana, a genus of the Iguanidas of S. America 
and the west Indies, active on land and in water, 
with much elongated tail and large throat appendage ; 
Blind or Slow Worms {Anguidos), limbless lizards of 
Europe and W. Asia, the Brit, species, Anguia fragilis, 
being neither blind nor poisonous ; Monitor or Alligator 
Lizard {Varanus niloticus of Africa), 5 to 6 ft. long, 
which feeds on the eggs and young of orooodiles ; 

I Lacerta, a genus of 20 sjpccies, mostly in tho Old World, 
distinguished by a collar of enlarged scales and more 
or less developed pads on tho under side of the digits ; 
Amphisbeonidas, a family with subterranean and 
usually limbless members, having degenerate eyes and 
ears, living like worms in galleried burrows. 

LLAMA, see Camel Family. 

LLANBERIS (53* 6' N., 4* 5' W.), town. Car- 
narvonshire, N. Wales ; slate quarries. Pop. 3015. 

LLANDAFF (61* 29' N., 3* 14' W.), town. Glamor- 
ganshire, Wales ; opiscopal see ; cathedral, ruined 
episcopal palace ; practically a suburb of (Cardiff. Pop. 
6000. 

LLANDILO, Llandeilo (51* 63' N., 3* 69' W.), 
town, (Carmarthenshire, Wales ; in neighbourhood ore 
ruins of Dynevor Castle. Pop. (1911) 1932. 

LLANDOVERY (61* 69' N., 3* 48' W.), town, Car- 
marthenshire, Wales ; ruined castle ; manufactures 
beer. Pop. (1911) 1993. 

LLANDOVERY GRC>UP, the lowest division of 
Silurian system in Britain ; divided into Lower and 
Upper L. g. : formed of conglomerates, sandstones, etc. 
At Llandovery (g.v.) they rest tincooiormably in the 
Ordovician rocks. The Lower group has many fossils^ 
including graptolites, trilobites^ brachio^a. 
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rocks used for building and flag- stones and slate- 
pencils. 

LLAIfDHlNDOD, Llandrtndod Wklls( 62® 16' N., 
3* 22' W.), town, Radnor, Wales; mineral springs. 
Pop. (1911) 2779. 

LLANDUDNO (63® 20' N., 3* 62' W.), town. Car- 
narvonshire, N. Wales ; summer resort. Pop. (1911) 
10.409. 

LLANELLY (51* 42' N., 4® 9' W.), port, Carmar- 
thenshire, Wales; tinplate and copper works. Pop. 
(1911) 32,077. 

LLANES (43® 26' N.. 4® 40' W.). port, N. Spain. 
Pop. (1910) 21,779. 

LLANGOLLEN (62® 68' N., 3® 11' W.), town, 
Denbighshire, Wales ; has ruined fortress ; bridge over 
Dee dates from 1345. Pop. (1911) 3250. 

LLANQUIHUE (41® S., 72° 60' W.), S. province. 
Chile, S. America ; area, 45,513 sq. miles ; contains 
Lake L. ; surface mountainous, well forested ; pro- 
duces lumber, cereals. Pop, 11.3,300. 

LLANTHISANT (61® 32' N., 3° 23' W.), town, 
Glamorganshire. Wales ; mined castlo. Pop. c. 11,000. 

LLANTWIT MAJOR (51® 24' N., 3° 29^ W.), town, 
Glamorganshire, Wales; formerly site of monastio 
coll., founded VI. cent. ; in neighbourhood are Rom. 
remains. Pop. 1200. 

LLANWRTYD WELLS (62° 6' N.. 3® 40' W.), town, 
Breconshire, Wales; mineral springs. Pop. (1911) 763. 

LLORENTE, JUAN ANTONIO (1766-1823), 
Span, ecclesiastic ; wrote history of Inquisition. 

LLOYD GEORGE, DAVID (18G3- ), Brit. 

Liberal statesman ; b. Manchester, of Welsh descent ; 
solicitor, 1884 ; M.P. for Carnarvon district since 1890 ; 
led Welsh agitation against Education Act ; in opposi- 
tion and in office proved himself a brilliant speaker 
and bold fighter ; Pros, of Board of I'rade, 1905-8 ; 
Chancellor of Exchequer since 1908 ; the rejection of 
his Budget of 1909 by House of Lords led to (Sencral 
Election (1910) and passing of Parliament Act ; mainly 
responsible for Old Age Pensions Act (1908) and 
National Insurance Act (1911) ; P.C., 1906. 

LLOYD'S, an association of persons engaged in 
marine insurance. Took its name from the fact that 
the members formerly met at Lloyd’s Coffoo-House 
in liOmbard Street, London ; incorporated, 1871, with 
the object of marine insurance. Members are required 
to deposit securities for £5000. 

LLYWARCH HEN, see Celts {Welsh Lit.). 

LOACH, see under Carps. 

LOAD-LINE, see Plimsoll. 

LOAN, see Banks. 

LOANDA, ST. PAUL DE (8® 49' S., 13® 0' E.), 
port, Angola, Portuguese W. Africa ; exports rubber, 
ivory, palm oil, coffee ; has observatory and episcopal 
palace. Pop. c. 20,000. 

LOANGO (4® 30' S., 12® E.), port and coast region, 
W. Africa ; formerly centre of slave trade ; exports 
mbber, palm oil. 

LOBANOV-ROSTOVSKI, ALEXIS BORISO- 
VICH, PRINCE (1824-96), Russ, politician; entered 
diplomatic service, 1844; ambassador to Constantin- 
ople, 1878, France, 1879, Vienna, 1882 ; foreign 
minister, 1895 ; revived Russian influence in Balkan.^. 

LOBAU.— (1) (61° 6' N., 14° 40' E.) town, Saxony, 
Germany; textiles, buttons. Pop. (1910) 11,260. 
(2) (63° 41' N., 19° 46' E.) town, Prussia, Germany. 
Pop. 6500. 

LOBE, a ^ rounded projection ; in anatomy, a 
roundt^ division, marked off by fissures, of the liver 
or brain, also the lower part of the external ear ; in 
botany, rounded division of a leaf, also the pod of a 
leguminous plant. 

LOBELIA, a common^ cultivated genua of the 
Campanulaceae, which differs from the majority in 
ssession of a zygomorphio flower. One species, 
dortmanna^ grows submerged in lakes {e.g. Winder- 
mere), only the flowering shoot appearing above water. 

LOBENSTEIN (60° 27' N., 11® 37' E.), town, 
Reuss, Germany. Pop. 3000. 


LOBO,«JERONIMO (1593-1678), Portug. mission* 
ary in India. 

LOB OS A, a group of Amoeboid Rhizopods — minute 
Protozoa with a clear external coat of protoplasm 
and with body processes {paeudopodia) which do not 
branch, e.g. the naked Amoeba, and freshwater Pelo- 
myxa, and Difllugia, protected by a shell built up of 
foreign particles. 

LOBSTERS, the true Lobsters and Oayfishes 
(Nephropsidea) are distinguished by their large pincer 
claws from their relations, the Rock or Spiny 
Lobsters {Scyllaridea). The Common L, frequents 
rocky portions of the coast, and is much esteemed as 
food, extensive ‘ fisheries ’ being prosecuted where it 
occurs in abundance. 

LOCARNO (46° 10' N., 8® 48' E.), town, Switzer- 
land. Pop. c. ^00. . 

LOCH, HENRY BROUGHAM, IST Baron L. 
(1827-1900), Brit, administrator; serveil in Crimea, 
1854 ; SCO. of embassy to China, 1860 ; imprisoned 
for time in China ; gov. of Isle of Man, 1863, Victoria, 
1884, Cape, 1889. 

LOCHABER (56® 57' N., 4® 46' W.), mountainous 
region, Inverness-shire, Scotland. 

LOCHES (47® 7' N., 0® 69' E.), town, Indre-et- 
Loire, Franco ; contains noted castlo, in donjon of 
which Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, was imprisonetl 
in XVI. cent. Pop. 6160. 

LOCHGELLY (66° 8' N., 3® 18' W.), town, Fife- 
shiro, Scotbnd ; coal, iron. Pop. (1911) 9070. 

LOCHGILPHEAD (56® 2' N., 6® 26' W.), town, 
Argyll, Scotland ; herring fisheries. Pop. (1911) 921. 

LOCHMABEN (65° 8' N., 3° 27' W.b town, Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland ; in neighbourhood are ruins of L. 
Castle. Pop. (1911) 1056. 

LOCK, a construction whereby vessels can be 
transferred from one reach of a river or canal to another 
at a different level. It consists of a small dock con- 
necting the two reaches by gates, each containing a 
sluice by moans of which the water in the 1. can be 
lovcUod to that of either reach. A boat, supposed 
in roach A, wishes to enter reach B, which is at a 
higher level. The water in the 1. is first levelled to 
that of reach A and the communicating gate opened ; 
the vessel enters and the gate is closed. Through the 
sluice in the second gate, the 1. is now filled to the 
higher level, and the second galo opened; the boat 
can then pass into the upper roach. L s enable vessels to 
navigate far inland to parts considerably above sea-level. 

LOCK HAVEN (41° 6' N., 77° 34' W.), town, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. ; timber. Pop. (1910) 7772. i 

LOCKE, JOHN (1632-1704), Eng. philosopher; 
8. of a Puritan who fought in Civil War ; ed. at West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford, becoming 
tutor there, 1660, Ho was influenced bv the philosophy 
of Descartes, became interested in theol., and then 
studied mod. and politics. In 1666 he became see. 
to Lord Ashley (later Earl of Shaftesbury), and re- 
mained so till Shaftesbury’s imprisonment, 1681. Ho 
was in France, 1676-79. Suspected by the govern- 
ment, he flod to Holland, ana returned to England 
in 1689. His Essay Concerning Human Under starring, 
which appeared in 1690, had been in his mind for years. 
His ^iatola de Tolcrantia was pub., 1689, likewise 
Two Treatises on Oovernment, In 1691 he pub. The 
Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivers in the 
Scriptures. He was a commissioner on the Board of 
Trade, 1696-1700. In his later years he mostly 
studied theol., and wrote theological and other works. 

L.’8 writings cover a wide range of subjects, including 
Philosophy, 'TheoL, Politics, Economics, Education, 
and Science. L.’s views may be described as ‘ liberal * 
in the widest sense ; unUke most of his contemporaries, 
he believed in toleration, and preferred something 
simpler than ecclesiastical Christianity. His^ Essay 
on Human Understanding became famous during his 
lifetime, and by it he is mostly remembered. His 
main idea was that the human mind should be free 
to criticise everything, and that no limits should be 
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06 t to thii pr^ess hj arbitrary authority. This idea 
of liberty, which on its intellectual side is elaborated 
in the Etsat/i is illustrated in the sphere of religion in 
the Essay on Toleration, and of politics in the Treatises 
on Oovernment. 

He argues against the doctrine of innateness of onr 
ideas, for we must go back to experience for everything. 
All things can be traced back to the senses, and refleo- 
tion on what we have experienced through them. 
He continues the discussion into metaphysics, and 
shows that even ideas of space and time, infinity and 
personality, have their roots in experience. Despite 
this he does not entirely deny the existence of intuitive 
knowledge, where, unless we give way to utter 
scepticism, it is inevitable, in pure math’s and religion. 
We mast have here some fundamental ideas to which 
to appeal In many things, therefore, we must remain 
quite uncertain, and In L,’s view, it has been said, 
probability is the guide of life. He has been described 
as typically English in his love of truth and reason, 
his distrust of mysticism and abstractions, and his 
love of religion and his moderation. In the history of 
thought he prepared the way for the rationalism of 
the XVIIL cent. 

Lives, by Fowler, Fraser. 

LOCKERBIE (65* 7’ N., 3* 21' W.). town, Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland ; annual lamb fair. Pop. (1011) 2455. 

LOCKHART, GEORGE (1073-1731), Soot, poli- 
tician and author ; of distinguished Lanarkshire 
family; arrested for part in rising of 1716, but liber- 
ated : continued to intrigue with Pretender till death ; 
Memoirs, eto., important sources of Soot, history. 

LOCKHART, JOHN GIBSON (1794-1854), Soot, 
writer ; b. Cambusnethan, near Wishaw ; studied for 
the Bar; become one of the chief contributor.^ to 
Blachjoood. His Lives of Bums, Napoleon, and Scott 
are masterpieces. 

A. Lang, Life (1897). 

LOCKHART, SIR WILLIAM STEPHEN ALEX- 
ANDER (1841-1900), Brit, soldier ; fought in Indian 
Mutiny, Burma, etc. 

LOCKJAW, see Parasitic Diseases {Tetanus), 

LOCKPORT.— (1) (41® 36' N., 88® 2' W.) town. 
Illinois, U.S.A. ; gram. Pop. 2655. (2) (43® 7' N., 

78® 46' W.) town. New York, U.S.A. ; fruit, chalk, 
sandstone. Pop. (1910) 17,970. 

LOCKROY, £D0UAHD (1838- ), Fr. journal- 

ist and politician ; deputy, 1871 ; Minister of Commerce, 
1886; Education, 1888; Marine, 1896-90, 1898-99. 

LOCLE, LE (47® 4' N., 6® 46' E.), town, Switzerland ; 
watch manufacture. Pop. (1910) 12,690, 

LOCMABIAQUER (47® 36' N., 2® 68' W.), village, 
W. France, on Gulf of Morbihan. Pop. 770. 

LOCOMOTIVE, see Engine. 

LOCOMOTOR ATAXIA, Tabes Dorsalis, 
disease associated with progressive degeneration of 
the posterior columns and nerve roots of the spinal 
cord. There are three stages : at first lightning pains 
in the legs, constricting pains round the body, loss of 
sensibility in the legs, eto. ; then unsteadiness, loss of 
muscular tone, a distinctive stamping gait, eye dis- 
turbances, and derangements of internal organs ; while 
in the most advanced stage there is paralysis, the 
patient being unable to walk. The causes are syphilis 
(most general!^), and injury or exposure to extreme 
temperatures. The progress of the disease may be 
arrested at an early stage, even advanced cases may 
improve, but complete recovery is practically im- 
possible. The treatment is to avoid over-exortion of 
every kind ; aotisj^hilitio treatments, arsenic, strych- 
nine, and silver nitrate are all of value, while severe 
symptoms as they arise are treated by appropriate 
remedies. 

LOCSE (49* 1' N., 20® 36' E.), town, Hungary; 
Gothic church. Pop. 8000. 

LOCUST {Pachytylus cincrascens, P. migratorius, 
etc.), members of the Acridiida (OrthopUra) allied 
to the Grasshoppers {OriUidcs — Locustidee), which are 
migratory in character, and voracious vegetable feeders. 


They migrate in vast numbers, removing every particle 
of plant tissue they encounter, with the result that 
they often produce famine, and, on the putrefaction of 
their bodies, disease. Various species are found in N. 
America, the Antipodes, S. Africa, and other regions of 
the world—the locust of the Biblical ' plagues * probably 
being Schistocerea peregrina, which ranges from N. 
Africa to Southern India. 

LOCUSTIDa:, see Grasshoppers. 

LOD£ve (43® 44' N., 3® 11' E.), town. H6rault, 
Franco ; XIII. -cent, cathedral ; episcopal see till 1790. 
Pop. 7500. 

LODGE, HENRY CABOT (1860- ), Amer. 

Republican politician ; author of hist, and other works. 
His 8. was George Cabot L. (1873-1909), the poet. 

LODGE, SIR OLIVER JOSEPH (1851- ), 

Eng. scientist ; principal, Birmingham Univ. ; has 
written much on pure scionoe and psychical phenomena. 

LODGE, THOMAS (c. 1658-1626), Eng. dramatist ; 
a noted reprobate and wit at Lincoln’s Inn ; romance 
Rosalynds furnished Shakespeare with the plot for 
As You Like It; his drama.?. The Wounds of Civil War 
and A Looking-Glass for London and England, are poor. 

LODI (45® 18' N., 0® 29' E.), town. Piedmont, Italy ; 
scat of bishopric; has Romanesque cathedral dating 
from 1158 ; uairy produce. Here Napoleon defeated 
Austrians, 1796. Pop. c. 28,000. 

LODZ (61® 46' N., 19® 33' E.). town, Russ. Poland ; 
cottons. Pop. (1910) 396,070. 

LOESS, in geology, loamy deposit of fine sand occur- 
ring in alluvial deposits of rleistocene system ; found 
in valleys of Danube, Rhone, Rhine, and l^Iissouri. 
Fossils found in it are land and fresh-water shells; 
Pleistocene mammals comprise mammoth, rhinoceros, 
and reindeer, and man. 

LOFOTEN AND VESTERAALEN (c. 68® 40' N., 
15® 20' E.), chain of islands belonging to Norway, 
stretching along N.W. coast ; mountainous \ sheep 
raised ; great cod-fishorios ; exports cod, cod-liver oil, 
roe, herring. Pop. c. 43,00(). 

LOFTUS, ADAM (c. 1633-1606), Irish prelate; went 
to Ireland, 1560 ; abp. of Armagh, 1663; of Dublin, 1667. 

LOG, instrument for measuring a ship’s speed ; 
modern 1., towed from storn, registers by moans of 
fly-wheel. Log-Book, journal of occurrences on 
board ship ; kept by navigating officer. 

LOGAN (41® 38'’N., 112® W.), town, Utah, U.S.A. ; 
Mormon temple ; manufactures sugar. Pop. (1910)7522. 

LOGAN, JOHN (1748-88), Scot, minor poet; 
wrote, among other things, the beautiful lyric. The 
Braes of Yarrow. His claim to the Ode to the Cuckoo, 
as against that of Michael Bruce, is controverted. 

LOGAN, JOHN ALEXANDER (1826-86), Amer. 
soldier and politician ; fought for Union in Civil War ; 
senator, 1871-77, 1879-86. 

LOGAN-BERRY, a hybrid between raspberry and 
bramble, first produced by Judge Logan, an American, in 
1881. 

LOGANSPORT (40® 46' N., 86® 17' W.), town, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; iron foundries, automobile manu- 
factures; grain trade. Pop. (1910) 19,050. 

LOGAR (33® 65' N., 68® 26' E.), river, Afghanistan, 
tributary of Kabul R. 

LOGARITHM.— If a»=«N, a; is called the logarithm 
of N to the base a. This is written x =» loga N. Hence, 
as logarithms are indices, they obey the laws of indices. 

(i.) IfIogoA=a, logaB = /3, logaC= 7 , . . thenAs=a*» 

B = a^ C=a’' and ABC . . . =„-+'*+»'+ • • • 

loga (ABC . . .)=:a-|-j9 + 7 + . . . 

»logaA-flogaB + IogflC+ . . . 
i.e. Log. of a product is sum of logs, of factors. 

(ii.) .•. loga(A-f B)=:a-i8=logaA-logaB 

i.e. Log. of a quotient is log, dividend -log. divisor. 

A 

(iii.) *=ra®=al ; log. 1»0 to any l/ose. 
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(iv.) lop„(A“)=:n.a ~n x loga A, where » 

may have any value wlialovor. 

(v.) If logoN = a, logbN = /3, then N = a* = 6^ ; 


and 6 ; whence 2 


log6 ^ = loga b, 


and wo have log^ ^ x logt a = 1. Also /3-a . log^a; 
t.e. log^ N = loga N X logft a. 

(vi.) Logarithms may be calculated from the Loga- 
rithrnic Series — 


log.(l+3/)=y-|’+|’-. . .+(-l)--‘f+. (1) 


wheree=l + l + ^+j-^ + - + . . 


but in practice more rapidly converging scries are used. 
Changing the sign of y in the above, and subtracting, 
we gob 


* ■ ■ ■) 


and further, substituting - — - for y, wo obtain 
^ p + q 



a series which converges rapidly, and from which logs, 
to the base e can be easily obtained. 


Thus, putting p = 2, (/= 1, we get 

log.2=2{i + ^.l+|. i+ . . . 1 = 603147 . . . 

Hence, from (3), 

Iog,3-logt2 = 2|| + j . -■ + !. i+ ...]■ = -405405... 
log,3 = l-098C12. 

Others may easily bo obtained. Those logarithms 
are known as Napierian or natural hgarithins, and 
are used in all theoretical investigations. For purposes 
of computation, we require logs, to the base 10, 
which are known as common logarithms. Since wo 
have log,oN = log«N X logjoC we can easily obtain 
common from natural logs. logj^e =‘43429 ... It is 
usual to omit the base 10 in writing. In common 
logarithms it is convenient to keep the decimal part 
always positive. Thus log. U‘3 is written r4771213 
and not -0*5228787. In this way the decimal part 
of the logarithms of all numbers consisting of the 
same digits in the same order is the same, and the 
logs, only differ in the integral nart. When so written, 
the decimal part is called the mantissa, and may 
be obtained from tables ; the integral part is called 
the characteristic, and may be written down by in- 
spection by means of the following rules, decimal 
nutation being used : (1) The cfuiracteristic of the 
log. of any number greater than unity is one less than 
the number of figures to the left of the decimal point. 
(2) The characteristic of the log. of any number less 
than unity is negative and is one more than the number 
of ciphers immediately to the right of the decimal point. 
Thus, the logs, of 1060, 1'060, 0*1060, O-qOOlOGO are 
respectively 3*0253 ...» 0*0253, 1*0253, 4 0253, the 
minus sign in the latter two cases being placed over 
the characteristic to show that it alone is negative. 
The reason for the above rules is obvious, for (1) a 
number with n figures to the left of the decimal point 
is <l(^andnot <10***'. Its log. is therefore (n- 1) + 
a decimal. (2) A number with n ciphers just to 
the right of the decimal point is >10 * ^ and <10 

Its log. is therefore -(n + l)+a decimal. 

Log. tables are published giving to 7 or more places of 
decimals the mantlssse of the logarithms of all numbers 
from 1 to 90,999. For numbers of more than 5 
significant figures interpolation {q.v.) is necessary, 
but for practical purposes it is sufficient to employ 
simple proportion in determining intermediate logar- 
ithms to those given in the tables. 


LOGIA, name given to ‘ sayings ' of Jesoi un- 
earthed at Ozyrbynohus in Egypt by Qrenfeil and 
Hunt. In 1897 a fragment was found, containing 
eight sayings; in 1903 some more were found, moro 
mutilated, and in 1907 a fragment of a hitherto 
unknown Gospel, containing an account of a 
conversation on purification between Christ and 
a Pharisee in the Temple. The pap^ are III. 
cent, and the sayings themselves probaDly II. cent. ; 
most critics think they are not entirely dependent on 
the canonical gospels, but represent separate traditions ; 
the ‘ sayings ’ are quite possibly genuine. 

Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus, 
New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a Lost Gospel. 

LOGIC, the science of reasoning, or of the necessary 
forms of thought as systematising the principles of 
correct thinking, has been regarded as an art for 
framing rules for detecting fallacious reasoning. 
The Laws of Thought, which regulate all valid think- 
ing, are (1) Principle of Identity, ‘Everything is what 
it is,* requiring the unvarying meaning of any term 
in the same argument, and implying the expression 
of identity amidst diversity ; (2) Principle of Con- 
tradiction, ‘ Nothing can both be and not be,* denying 
the possession of contradictory attributes at the 
same time and place ; (3) Principle of Excluded 
Middle, ‘ Everything must either bo or not bo,* denying 
any alternative between oontradiotories. Besides tneae 
is sometimes affirmed the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason, ‘ Whatever exists must have a reason for 
being as it is and not otherwise.* 

Any simple argument, such as, Socrates is a man, all 
men are mortal beings, therefore Socrates is a mortal 
being, consists of throe statomonts (‘propositions’), 
each made up of two substantives (‘terms*) joined by 
the verb ‘is.’ Hence wo may describe in order, terms, 
propositions, and arciiments or syllogisms as a whole ; 
these three parts of logic corresponding to the mental 
acts of apprehension, judgment, reasoning. We 
may distinguish between the matter of thought, the 
things thought about, the form, the manner in which 
the mind thinks of them ; the former variable, while 
the latter remains the same. The validity of formed 
reasoning depends only on the form, whence terms may 
bo expressed symbohcally. 

Terms may be ‘ subject * or * predicate * of a logical 
proposition, i.e. may stand mr what is thought of, 
or for the predication made of it. Terms are singular, 
denoting only one object, general, applicable to many, 
or collective, regarding a group as a unity ; con- 
crete, the name of a thing, or abstract, referring to a 
quality thought of apart from the object to which 
it belongs ; positive or negative, implying the presence 
or absence of a certain attribute ; absolute or relative, 
carrying or not carrying a reference to another object. 
A distinction is made between Connotation, qualities 
necessarily implied by a term, and Denotation, objects 
to which the term is applied. Only those terms 
implying attributes have connotation ; proper names, 
which suggest attributes, are non-connotative. By 
adding to the connotation of any term, its denotation 
is decreased ; not a mathematical variation, for the 
addition of an attribute common to a class, e.g. ‘ mortal ’ 
to ‘ man,’ does not affect the denotation. The Predi- 
cablea are a olassification of the possible relations of 
the predicate to the subject of a proposition. Por- 
phyry divided them into Genus, Species, Differentia, 
Proprium, and Acoidens. A Genua is a wider class 
made up of narrower classes (species) ; any genus 
may be a species of a higher class, whence a series 
from a Summum Genua down to an Infima Species, 
divisible only into Individuals. According to Aristotle, 
there were ten Summa Genera (‘ Categories * or 
‘ Predicaments *) under which every term capable 
of use as a predicate is included. A species is wider 
in connotation than its genus ; the additional attributes 
form the Differentia of the Species. A Proprium is 
an attribute not included in, but following from, the 
connotation, and therefore common to every memlwr 
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o! the c1a 68. An Accident has no known connection 
with the connotation ; it is ‘ Separable * or * Insepar- 
able,* acoordiof; as sometimes or never absent from 
the class. 0! these Predicables, the Tree of Porphyry 
is an example. 

Substance is Summum 
Genus, Man, infima species; 

Body, Living Being, Animal, 

genera in relation to those 

Following, species of the pre- matc 

oedine; the attributes Cor- 
poreal, Animate, etc., are the 
bifferentias of each successive 


species. 

Logical division is the pro- 
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LiOgicai division is tne pro- ^ 

cess of distinguishing the aatioma^^ iar 
species of a genus, in refer- 
ence to a quality (Funda- - — 

mentum Divuionii) common 
to some individuals, absent 

from others. Division must have only one basis, 
to avoid cross - division, must be exhaustive, and 
step by step. These conditions are ensured by 
Division by Dichotomy {dicha^ in two, temnOf to cut), 
at every step into corresponding positive and negative I 
terms, as in the Tree of Porphyry. A cumbrous 
method, giving at each step a sub-class undeBnod 
in extent. Logical Division is to be distinguished 
from Metaphysical Analysis of the attributes of an 
object, and from Physical Partition of the whole 
into its parts ; in neither of these can the whole be 
predicated of each of its members. A development 
on the material sides gives Material Division, or 
Glassihoation. A Dehnition is a statement of the 
Coimotation of a term ; to contain only the essential 
attributes expressed clearly and not to be tautologous 
or negative. Definition per genu$ et differentiam 
shortly expresses the connotation by stating the 
next higher genus, and the species. 

A Proposition is the statement of a truth or falsity ; 
hence not every grammatical sentence is a logical 
proposition. Propositions are Categorical if the state- 
ment is unconditional ; Hypothetical, conditional ; 
or Disjunctive, expressing alternatives ; in quality 
are affirmative or negative, expressing agreement 
and difference respectively between subject and 
predicate ; or universal or particular, affirming the 
predicate of the whole or of part of the subject. These 
kinds may be shown with symbols and examples — 

/ Affirmative A. 8 a P. All birds arc feathered, 
universal j B. S e P. No reptiles are feathered. 

Affirmative I. S 1 P. Some knowledge la asoful, 
i^arucoiar ^ jfggative 0. 3 o P. Some knowledge Is not usefol. 

A, I are the first two vowels of affirmo, I affirm ; 
E, 0, of nego, I deny ; whence the two methods 
of symbolising propositions. The negation may be 
joined to the copula or placed before the subject. 
Many forms of expression are ambiguous. *A]1 the 
metals are not heavier than water,* is an 0 proposition, 
not an E, meaning * Some metals are not heavier than 
water ’ ; ‘ some ’ is perfectly indefinite, ranging from 
more than one up to all; any ’* every ; ‘a few* — 
some. 

Universal propositions, as asserting something 
of the whole of the subject, are said to distribute 
the subjects. Negative propositions distribute the 
predicate, the whole of which is cut off from the 
subject. Hence E distributes subject and predicate, 
A distributes subject only, 0 distributes predicate 
only, I distributes neither. From this follows the 
* Opposition * of propositions, the relations between 
propositions differing in quality or quantity, but 
naving identically the same subject and pre^oate ; 
shown diagrammatioally in the ‘ Square of opposition.* 

Contradictories differ both in quality and quantity ; 
no third alternative is possible, whence one must be 
true and the other false. Contraries are both uni- 
versals, the extreme poles of divergence, allowing 
of intermediate alternatives ; both may be false, but 
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both cannot be true. Subaltemates are the partiea- 
lars corresponding to the universala A, B ; the truth of 
the particulars follows from that 
of tn© universals, the falsity of 
the universals from that of tho 
particulars. Subcontraries arc 
perfectly compatible with each 
other; both may be true, both 
cannot be false. 
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From the proposition, ‘ All crows are black,* we 
may, by interchanging subject and predicate, infer that 
‘ Some black (birds) are crows ’ — not a universal, 
but only a particular. This process is Conversion ; 
the quality must remain unaltered, and no term 
undistributed in the original proposition can be 
distributed in tho ‘ converse.^ Applying these 
rules, it may be shown that A gives I, I gives I, and 
£ gives £. Those last two cases are * Simple Con- 
version,* the first, where a universal has given a 
particular, conversion per accident. An 0 proposition, 
before conversion is possible, must be changed into an 
equivalent affirmative proposition. Thus * Some exist- 
ing things are not material * b * Some existing things 
are immaterial,* whence * Some immaterial (things) 
are existing.* This is ‘ Conversion by Negation.* 
Opposition of propositions and conversion of 
propositions are kinds of Immediate Inference, since 
tho derivation of the second proposition from the 
first is direct. Mediate Inference, of which the 
Syllogism is the typo, makes use of a middle term ; 
by this two propositions or premises are so combined 
that we may reach a third proposition, the * con- 
clusion,* whose truth necessarily follows from that 
of tho premises. Ono of the premises must be uni- 
versal, and syllogistic reasoning is therefore deduc- 
tive, arguing from the more general to the less. As 
propositions may be Categorical, Hypothetical, or 
Disjunctive, so syllogisms are of different kinds. 
The Categorical Syllogism must contain three terms 
(major, mmor, middle) and throe propositions (major 
and minor premises, conclusion) ; its middle term 
must be distributed at least once ; no term can be 
distributed in the conclusion if undistributed in 
the premises ; from two negatives nothing con be 
inferred ; a negative premise necessitates a negative 
conclusion, and vice verta. The major term occurs 
in the major premise and as predicate of the conclusion ; 
the minor, in the minor promise and as subject of 
the conclusion ; the middle term occurs in each 
premise but not in the conclusion. From the position 
of the middle term are derived four forms or Figures 
of the syllogism, thus — 


Fig. I. Fig. II. 

M-P P-M 

S-M S-M 


Fig. III. Fig. IV. 

M-P P-M 

M-S M-S 


S-P S-P S-P S-P 
Symbolising major, minor, and middle terms by 
P, S, M. Of these figures, the scholastics legarded 
the first as the perfect type, and tested the others 
by reduction to it. To it applies the dictum, de 
Omni et NuUo, * Whatever is distributively affirmed 
or denied of any class may be affirmed or denied of 
everything included in the class,* — a rule itself based 
on the three Laws of Thought. In each figure, each 
proposition may be A, £, 1, or 0, whence sixty-four 
possible combinations ; of these all but nineteen break 
one of the rules of the syllogism. These nineteen 
valid * Moods * may be memorised by the old mnomonio 
lines— 

Barbara, Crlartni, Darii, Ftrio-^ve, priorlt; 

C§tar§, Carne9tr$s,F$$tino, Baroeo, fecondn; 

Tertia. Darapti, Ditamis, DatUi, Felapton, 

Boearao, Ftnton, hsbet ; Quarta Insnper addlt 
Bramantip, Oamnu, Dimarit, Fttapo, Fruison, 


The words in ordinary type are real Latin words, 
indicating the figure ; the rest are artificial, showing 
by their vowels the nature of their propositions 
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Thus, Celarent, a mood of the first fignre, major 
premise E» minor A, oonclusion E. The lines also 
give directions for the * reduction * of the other figures 
to the form of the first ; thus «« convert preceding pro- 
position simply, p= convert per accidenSf ms trans- 
pose {mutare) premises ; B, C, D, F indicate the 
mood of the first figure produced by reduction. Baroco 
and Boeardo cannot be reduced as above; their 
oonclusion is proved by showing the falsity of its 
contradictory (ca« indirect re<luction). 

In daily me, one of the propositions of an argu- 
ment is often omitted ; such a syllogism is an Enthy- 
meme. Syllogisms may be connected with one 
another, the conclusion of the first (Prosyllogism) 
being a premise of the following (Episyliogism). A 
Sorites is a chain of enthymemes, omitting the con- 
clusion of each prosyllogism. Thus, all A^s are B’s, 
all B’s are C’s, all C*s arc D’s, all D’s are E’a ; there- 
fore all A’s are E’s. An Epicbeiroma omits a premise 
of each prosyllogiam. 

Syllogisms may contain hypothetical or disjunctive 
propositions. A Dilemma contains a h 3 rpothetical 
major, ofiering more than one alternative, and a 
disiunotive minor, 'rhus, if either A or B, then C ; 
either A or B ; .;. C. 

Induction is the process of the detection of general 
laws in particular facts. On an empirical view, it 
consists in the enumeration of instances, aiming at 
the * Perfect * induction which has examined all 
possible oases, but most frequently reaching only 
the varying degree of probability of the ‘ Imperfect * 
induction. On the opposing view, true knowledge 
implies a connection of content of different elements of 
reality, which is not given even by a complete enumera- 
tion ; every particular an expression of the universal, 
which is to oe disentangled from irrelevant details 
by an analysis of the given ; plurality of instances 
is valuable in sorting out unessential elements. The 
method of induction is to frame hypotheses to explain 
the given phenomena, to deduce from these hypotheses 
oonsequenoes which are to be carefully tested from 
experience. Hypotheses are frequently suggested 
by analogy, e.g, presence of striated rocks incBoates 
glacial action ; they are to be based on facts, and 
to be determined as accuratelv as possible, till at 
length they can be accepted as demonstrated theories, 
which alone explain the facts. A theory is established 
by analysis of phenomena, the isolation of the essential. 
Observation is difficult, requiring abundant knowledge, 
is liable to bias and non-observation, and cannot 
control all the operative conditions. In Experiment 
the conditions are determined by the observer, and 
unessential elements more easily eliminated. Both 
observation and experiment employ scientific instru- 
ments, the nse of which does not constitute an ex- 
periment unless the observed object is modified. 

Fallacies, violations of logical principles, may be 
divided into logical fallacies, occurring in the mere 
form of the statement, and material, the detection of 
which requires acquaintance with the subject. Logical 
are further subdivided into purely logical and semi- 
logioals. The first inoludes breaches of syllogistic 
rules, the use of four terms, nndistribnted middle, 
distribution in oonclusion of term undistributed in 
premises (Illicit Process), inference from two negative 
premises. Semi-logioal fallacies arise from ambiguity 
of grammatical construction (Amphibolj^), of emphasis 
fAooent), of meaning of a term (Equivocationh and 
from confusion between the collective and distributive 
uses of a term (Composition and Division). Material 
fallacies include those of Accident, where accidental 
oironmstanoes render a general rule inapplicable; 
Irrelevant Conclusion {Ignoratio Elertchi), proving 
the wrong point; Pttitio Principiif assuming the 
proposition to be proved; False Cause, assuming a 
cause without sufficient grounds; Many Questions, so 
combined that a single true answer is impossible. 

Jevons, Leenons in Logic, 

LOGOGRAPHBRS, Gr. historians who preceded 


Herodotus ; works may be regarded as prose counter- 
parts of epie poems, as sacred histories or pious myths. 

LOGOS (Gk. loflf<w,'/,word,’ ‘reason’), a philosoph- 
ical and theological term, found in Hellenic speculation 
from the 1 ime of Heraclitus, who postulated a divine 
* logos ’ oorresponding to the human reason, though 
somewhat material ; it appears in Plato, Aristotle, and 
Stoicism. A similar concept had evolv^ in Judaism, 
where an increasing reverence had separated God from 
the world and an intermediate being was required ; His 
was the divine Word {Memray The greatest e^^nent 
of the idea of the L. was Philo, who combined Hellenio 
and Hebraic elements. In Christian theoL the L. doc- 
trine appears in the Fourth Gospel (the parallel with 
Philo is important, but must not be pressed too close). 
Further developments came with Gnosticism. 

Hamack, Iltsiory of Dogma j Drummond, ' Philo 
Judaus,* a Fourth Gospel 

LOGROf^rO (1) (42* 16' N., 2* 40' W.) N. province, 

Spain ; area, 1946 sq. miles ; produces wine, oil, fruit, 
cereals. Pop. (1910) 188,235. (2) (42® 28' N., 2* 33' 
W. ) capital of above ; surround^ by walls ; produces 
wine. Pop. (1910) 23,926. 

LOGWOOD, heart-wood of L tree {Ilccmatoxylon 
campeehianum) of Central America ; cut in chips and 
fermented in heaps, it yields h^omatoxylin, tne red 
colouring matter used in dyes and inks. 

LOHARU.— (1) (28* 30' N.. 76* 46' E.) native state. 
Punjab, India. Pop. c. 17,000. (2) (28* 23' N., 76* 
60' E. ) capital of state. Pop. 2700. 

LOHENGRIN, the hero of an old Ger. poem of 
XIII. cent ; son of Parsifal, and a knight of the 
Grail; he was carried by a swan to Elsa of Mainz, 
and the revelation to her of his origin resulted in their 
separation ; story is theme of Wagner’s opera Lohengriju 

LOIRE (45* 60' N., 4* E.), department, S.E. central 
France ; area, 1852 sq. miles ; mountainous ; drained 
by Loire, Rh6ne ; large deposits of coal ; manufactures 
iron, steel, machinery, textiles, glass, paper. Pop. 
(1911) 640,649. 

LOIRE (47* 13' N., 2* 12' W.). longest river of 
France; rises in Ovonnos, and after flowing some 
distance N., bends to W. and enters Bay of Biscay ; 
chief tributaries, Allier, Vienne, Sort he ; largest towns 
on banks, Orleans, Tours, Angers, Nantes. 

LOIRE-INFERIEURE (47* 20' N., 1* 45' W.), 
coast department, W. France ; area, 2603 sq. miles ; 
Biirface generally low and flat ; drained by Loire ; pro- 
duces flax, wine, cider ; fishing ; coal, iron, copper, 
machinery, shipbuilding. Dairy-farming and stock- 
raising carried on. Pop. (1911) 669,920. 

LOIRET (48* N., 2* 20' E.), inland department, 
France ; area, 2629 sq. miles ; surface rises from N.E. 
to S.E. ; drained by Loire and tributaries of Seine ; 
forests ; produces great quant ities of wheat and oats ; 
live stock raised ; manufactures woollens, leather, 
sugar, flour. Pop. (1911) 364,061. 

LOIR-ET-CHEB (47* 40' N., 1* 20' E.), Inland 
depart ment, France ; area, 2478 sq. miles ; watered by 
Loir, Cher ; produces cereals, fruit, vegetables, timber, 
wine ; horses and sheep bred ; manufactures textiles, 
leather. Pop. (1911) 271,231. 

LOISY, ALFRED FIRMIN (1867- ), Pr. 

R.C. theologian ; ordained priest, 1879 ; prof, of 
Oriental Languages and Biblical Exegesis at Catholic 
Institute of Paris, 1881-93; became influenced by 
modem critical views; lecturer at VEcole dos Hautes 
Etudes Pratiques, 1000; became famous on publication 
of UBvangiU et VEglise, 1902, in answer to Harnack’s 
What is Okristianity ^ ; pub. Autour d*vn petit livre^ Le 
Quatriime BvangiUy 1903; Lts Evangiles synoptiqueSf 
1908 ; after which he was excommunicated ; proL of 
History of Religions at College de France, 1909. 

lAoey, Hamath and Loisy ; and Loisy’s works. 

LOJA.-<l) (37* 11' N., 4* 12' W.), town. Spain; 
ruined Moorish castle ; damaged by earthquake, 1885. 
Pop. 20,000. (2) (4* 10' S., 79* 15' W.) orovince, 

Ecuador, S. America. Pop. c. 66,000. (3) (4* S., 79* 16' 
W.) town, Ecuador, S. America. Pop. c- 10,000. 



LOKEBEN 

LOKEBEN (61* 6' N., 3° 69' E.), town, Belginm. 
Pop. 22,000. 

LOKOJA (7® 50' N., 0* 34' E.). town, Nigeria, W. 

Africa. 

LOLLARDS, a term used to describe tho medbcvnl 
horctioB of tho XIV, cent., whoso groatost leader wai 
Wycliffe. Till then there had been littlo heresy in 
England, but grave abuses in tho Church had brought 
about not only a widespread feeling that reform was 
needed, but a distrust of the entire sacerdotal and sacra- 
mental system of Catholic Christianity. The Act De 
her^tico eomburerido was passed by Parliament in 1401, 
and William Sawtre was burnt that year. Ineffectual 
efforts were made to put down Iiollardy under Henry 
IV., and more stringently under Henry V., when Sir 
John Oldcastlo (Lord (ibhara) was burnt. Never- 
theless Lollardy lingered on, and was finally absorbed 
into Protestantism, which was partially its off- 
shoot. 

Poole, IViclif and MovemenU for Be form; Trevelyan, 
England in the Age of Wycliffe ; Gairdner, Lollardy and 
the Reformation, 

LOMBARDY (c. 45* 30' N., 9* 30' E.), division, 
N. Italy ; area, c. 9297 sq. miles ; includes provinces 
of Bergamo, Brescia, Oamo, Cremona, Mantova, 
Milano, Pavia, Sondrio ; contains most of ItaL lakes ; 
crossed by Po and its affluents ; produces silk, cereals, 
wine ; manufactures textiles, automobiles, paper ; 
iron, zinc, marble worked. Pop. (1911) 4,786, 9(f7. 

Lombard League, lengue of L. towns, especially 
that of 1 167, when Cremona, Mantua, Broscb, Bergamo 
united against Emperor Fi’oderick I., defeating him at 
Lognano. 

Lombards, Lonoobardi, in V. cent, a Teutonic 
tribe on the Danube ; sof tlod in tho N. of Italy, a.d, 568, 
and became an independent kingdom ; overthrown 
by CJharles, the Frank king, 774 a.d., and annexed. 
By the XI. cent. Milan and other Lombard cities were 
self-governing * communes ’ ; they suffered the usual 
vicissitudes of Ital. cities, and in the XIX. cent. 
Lombardy was released from Austria to become part 
of the new united Italy of King Victor Emmanuel. 
In the XIII. and XIV. cent’s tho Lombard morchantg 
were great bankers and money lenders, and, though 
attacked for ‘ usury,* were safe under the protection 
of nobles and of Rome itself : since many Lombards 
acted as acents for the Papal Court. They did a very 
con.sid 0 rabTo business with English kings — Henry III., 
Edwards I., 11., and III. — and with the Earls of 
Derby, Nottingham, Salisbury, and Suffolk. Tl\on 
in 1345 tho two great Lombard houses of the Bardi 
and Peruzzi became bankrupt — Edward III. owing 
tho former 900,000 gold florins and tlio latter 600,000 
— and the Lombards ceased to bo the principal 
bankers. 

LOMBOK (8* 30' S., 116* 25' E.), one of Sunda 
Islands, Dutch K. Indies ; area, c. 4000 sq. miles ; 
mountainous, but fed ilo ; produces cotton, indigo, 
tobacco, maize, sugar, coffee. Pop. c. 41,(X)0 or, witli 
Bali, c. 623,530. 

L0MBR030, GE3ARE (1838-1909), Ital. crimin- 
ologist; prof, of Psycldatry at Pavia ; head of lunatic 
asylum at Posaro ; prof, of Forensic Medic ine and 
Psychiatry, and afterwards of Criminal Anthropology 
at Turin ; propounded, after much roscaroli, the 
theories that the criminal was a special typo of the 
human race, and also that tho genius was a dogoner- 
ato with a close relation to tho inaane, theories not 
altogether accepted. See Criminology. 

LOMENIE DE BRIENNE, tTIENNE CHARLES 
DE (1727-94), Fr. ecclesiastio and politician; abp. 
of Toulouse, 1763 ; pres.. Assembly of Notables, 
1787 ; treasurer, 1787. 

LOMOND, LOCH (66* 6' N., 4* 36' W.), lake, 
Dumbartonshire and Stirlingshire, Scotland; area, 
27 sq. miles ; many islands. 

LOMZA, Lomzha. — ( 1) (63* 6' N., 22* 8' E.) govern- 
ment, Russ. Poland ; area, c. 4070 sq. miles ; pro- 
duces cereals, vegetables, flax, honey. Pop. (1910) 
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683,600. (2) (53* 9' N., 22* 10' E.) capital of above. 

Pop. 27,343. 

LONAUH (18* 45' N., 73* 28' E.), town, Bombay, 
India. Pop. 7000. 

LONDON (51* 32' N., 0* 6' W.). capital of United 
Kingdom, and Largest city in the world. Modern city 
may be said to have been founded by Alfred on site 
of a place fortified by the Romans and destroyed 
successively by Saxons and Danes; stren^h of 
Alfred’s fortifications is attested by tho long ana stout 
resistance offered by city to Canute’s besieging force 
in 1016. Burghers received excellent terms from 
William the Conqueror, who built tho Tower in 1078 ; 
and they obtained from Henry L, c, 1101, a charter 
which in later times was regarded as the foundation 
of their most important privileges; by this, L. was 
recognised as a corporation, and tho citizens received 
tho farm of Middlesex and tho right to appoint their 
own portreeve. During struggles between Stephen 
and Matilda the latter alienaie<l the citizens by de- 
priving them of their ancient privileges and placing 
the city in demesne for first and only time ; this re- 
sulted in their support of Stephen and his ultimate 
success. In 1136 greater part of city was destroyed 
by fire. 

During Norman period guilds began to attain im- 
portance, and several monasteries were founded. 
Mayoralty was established before 1193, first mayor 
being Henry Fitz Ailwin, who held office till his 
death In 1212. During John’s reign a number of 
foreign merchants settled in city ; and the rebuilding 
of London liridgo. begun under Henry II., was com- 
pleted in 1209. In Henry III.’s reign religious houses 
were established by Dominicans, Franoiscans, Car- 
melites, and Friars Eremite ; certain privileges were 
granted to Hanse traders in 1259; and the city fell 
mto a defiant and lawless state, while trade suffered 
considerable decrease. In tho following reign six 
members for L., including the mayor, sat for first 
time in Parliament in 1284; in 1285 Kirkeby, the 
treasurer, ^ a ruse took the mayoralty into hands of 
the king, Edward L, who eventually restored city to 
state of order. In this reign Jews were badly treated ; 
many wore hanged in 1279, and a decree of banish- 
ment was issued in 1290. In following reign, city 
supported the queen, Isabella, in deposing Edward 11. 

The Xin. and XIV. cent’s were mark^ by number 
of processions, which occurred on occasions of national 
rejoicing, as on the triumphant return of king or 
prince after victories against tho French. Richard U-’a 
reign was marked by Wat Tyler’s rebellion here in 
1381 ; that of Honry IV. by a visitation of plague in 
1407 ; Jack Cade’s rebellion occurred in 1450 when 
Henry VI. was king; and under Edward IV. tho 
first printing-press was established by Oxton. Prin- 
cipal event affecting the city in Honry VIT.’s reign 
was Perkin WarbeoK’s insurroction in 1497 ; under 
his successor, Henry VIII., the Act of Supremacy was 
foUowe<l by tho Dissolution of the Monasteries, of 
which SL Thomas’s and St. Bartholomew’s afterwards 
became hospitals, in 1539, and tho confiscation of 
Church property ; this was succeodod in Edward VI.’s 
reiffn by the suppression of guilds, which for so long 
had boon Intimately bound up with the social life of 
the city. Mary’s persecution of Protestants tended to 
strengthen cause of Reformed faith, which was firmly 
established under Elizabeth, in whose time there was 
a great incroaso of trade and prosperity, while lit. 
flourished and theatres became important. 

During tho Civil Wars of XVIT. cent. L. espoused the 
cause of Parliament ; but under the Commonwealth 
the oity suffered considerably at tho hands of Cromwell 
and was glad to welcome (Charles II. at Restoration. 
In 1666 occurred the Great Plague, in 1666 the Great 
Fire, when, it is said, 13,200 houses, as well as St. 
Paul’s and great number of churches, were burnt ; 
after this tho city was rebuilt chiefly in brick or stone, 
and St. Paul’s and many other churches were con- 
structed under direction of Wren. Charles n. mined 
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great number of baokere and merchants by closing the 
hbmhequer in 1672 ; and towards end of his reign he 
further alienated the oitirens by taking away their 
charter and himsolf appointing a Lord Mayor. This 
policy was continued by James 11. until landing of 
Wilham of Orange, when too late he restored the 
charter ; the citizens rejected his overtures and sent 
a formal petition bogging William to mount the throne. 
In William's reign mo court was removed to Kensing* 
ton ; and the bank of England was established in 1694. 

In 1709 occurred the §aoheverell riots, and in 1720 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble involved count- 
less families in ruin. The Bank of England was built 
in 1732-34, and in 1763 the British Museum was founded. 
'The old wall and eight gates were taken clown in 1760. 
In 1806 the docks were opened, and in 1807 gas was 
first used as moans of lightmg streets. Cabs came into 
use from 1823 onwards, omnibuses from 1829. Re- 
building of L. Bridge was completed in 1831 ; and in 
1838 the Royal Exchange was burnt., a now building 
being opened in 1844, in which year also the old debtors' 
prison of the Fleet was destroyed. 

Since middle of XIX. cent. L. has greatly increased 
in all directions, and groat number of suburbs have 
sprung up. First underground railway was opened in 
1863, since when subterranean means of communica- 
tion have been greatly extended. Temple Bar was 
removed in 1878. Changes in administration resulted 
from the Local Government Acta of 1888 (when 
County of was formed) and 1894, and in 1900 the 
administrative county was divided into 28 municipal 
boroughs. Tower Bridge, of which the foundation 
stone was laid in 1886, was opened in 1894. 

L. occupies parts of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 
while the outer rmg of suburban districts extend also 
over parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. DistHots N. 
of Thames, next river, from W. to E., are Hammer- 
smith, Fulham, Chelsea, Westminster, Strand, City, 
and Tower Hamlets ; outside these, Kensington, 
Paddington, Marylobono, Hampstead, St. Pancras, 
Finsbury, Islington, Hackney, West Ham ; and be- 
tween Finsbury and the City and West Ham, partly 
through Tower Hamlets, the sub-districts of Whito- 
ohapel, Stepney, Limehouse, Poplar touching the 
river, and to N. of these Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, 
Mile-End. On S. side, next river, are Wandsworth, 
Battersea, Lambeth, Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich ; 
outside these, Clapham, Camberwell, Lewisham ; 
across Lambeth and Southwark are minor sub-dis- 
triots of Brixton, Kennington, Newington, Ber- 
mondsey. Leaving out Strand, Tower Hamlets, West 
Ham, Whitechapel, Limehouse, Mile-End, Clapham, 
Brixton, Kennington, and Newington, and adding 
Holbom (part of Finsbury) and Stoke Newington 
(N. Hackney), we have list of metropolitan boroughs 
making up administrative county. 

City of L has area 672 acres ; administrative county, 
c. 117 sq. miles; Greater L., or Metropolitan Police 
area, c. 602 sq. miles. The Bank of England may be 
called the central point of tiie city, and from this 
streets radiate in all directions; of these one, as 
Poultry and Cheapsido, loads westward to St. Paul's, 
whence two great roads load towards the W. ; of these 
the northern thoroughfare, known successively as 
Holbom Viaduct, Holborn, Oxford Street, and Bajrs- 
water Road, leads past Marble Arch and northern side 
of Hyde Park, and so to Hammersmith ; while the 
southern, as Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street (where the 
Fleet once flowed to join Thames), and Strand (formerly 
the river bank), leads to Trafalgar Square, and as Pall 
Mall to Green Parle. N.W. of Trafalgar Square is 
Piooadilly Circus, whence Regent Street curves north- 
westward to meet Oxford Street at Oxford Circus, while 
Piooadilly runs westward to Hyde Park (Joiner, and 
continues, as Knightsbridge, Kensington Gate, and 
Kensington High Street, past the S. side of Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens to the royal borough of 
Kensington, and W. to Hammersmith. Other im- 
portant thoroughfares are the Edgeware Road, whioh 


represents the Rom. Watling Street and leads from 
Marble Arch towards N.W. ; Victoria Embankment, 
on N. side of river, between Westminster and Black- 
friars Bridges ; Tottenham CJourt Road, continuing as 
Hampstead Road and leading from O^ord Street to 
N. Plampsload. 

Among well-known squares are Bolgrave, Eaton, 
Leicester, Parliament, Russell, and Soho Squares; 
Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross are western 
business centre; and finest shops are in Piccadilly, 
Regent Street, Oxford Street, Bond Street, and 
Kensington High Street. There is traffic across 
Thames by nineteen bridges as well as by steamers 
and five tunnels. Piincipal bridges, W. from Tower 
Bridge, are London Bridge, Blaokfriars, Waterloo, 
Channg Cross, Westminster, Vauxhall, Chelsea, and 
Battersea Bridges; Waterloo is oldest of existing 
bridges, and was constructed, 1811-17, by John Rennie. 

L. is full of interesting buildings. Most important 
churches are Westminster Abbey, oldest part of whioh 
dates from 1246, while greater part was built in 1483- 
1609, in Gothic style; St. Paul’s Cathedral, built by 
Sir (Christopher Wren in Classic style in 1676-97, is 
the third cathedral church on this site — the first was 
estabbshod in Saxon times, and was burnt towards 
close of XI. cent. ; second was built between c. 1087 
and 1283, and was destroyed by Great Fire of 1666, 
being replaced by present building. Examples of 
Norman architecture are St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
in Smithfiold, built in XII. cent., used for a long time 
as smithy; St. John’s, in the Tower; the Temple 
Church, built by the Knights Templars c. 1185, in the 
churchyard of which is Oliver Goldsmith’s tomb. The 
Church of St. Mary le Bow, or Bow Church, in Cheap- 
side, has a Norman crypt, and was first London ohurmi 
built on stone arches, which were used by Wren as 
foundation for his own building. Other interesting 
ohurohes are St. Saviour’s Cathedral Church, at South- 
wark, where the poet Gower is buried, built in XIII. 
cent. ; Church of Austin Friars, built c. 1364 ; All 
Hallows Church, lUrking, which has a remarkable col- 
lection of brasses ; St. Giles’, CJi ipplegato, built 1646, 
which contains tomb of John Milton, and was the 
scene of Cromwell’a marriage; St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate, which dates from XIII. cent., and has many 
interesting monuments ; St. Ethelreda, Ely Place, is 
a R.C. church conbiining ancient cr 3 ^t and Saxon 
font ; St. Katharine CJree, in Leadenhall Street, whioh 
is ascribed to Inigo Jones, and dates from 1631 ; St. 
Margaret’s, close to Westminster Abbey ; St. Andrew 
Undershaft, built XVI. cent., and containing Stow’s 
monument ; Ely Chapel, in Holbom. More modern 
ohurohes are St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
Square, built in 1726 ; St. Panoras, in Euston Road, 
built 1822 ; and the new R.C. cathedral at West- 
minster, of Byzantine architecture, whioh is magni- 
ficently decorated inside. 

Among important public buildings are : the Tower 
(oovering about 13 acres) of London, whioh was built 
by William the Conqueror, was long used as a State 
prison* now an arsenal, and has museum with interest- 
ing collection of mediseval armour and weapons, and a 
room in which the Crown jewels and regalia are kept ; 
the Houses of Parliament at Westminster, which were 
built of the sandstone of Aislaby in Whitby, by Barry, 
and are neo-Perpendicular in style ; Guildhall, Mansion- 
House, Royal Exchange, and Bank of England, in the 
City ; Somerset House and law courts, in the Strand ; 
British Museum, in Bloomsbury, built 1828-62 ; 
Victoria and Albert and Natural History Museums, 
in South Kensington, and the Albert Hall close ; 
Soane’s Museum, m Lincoln’s Inn Fields, whioh oontaios 
Wren’s plans for rebuilding of L. after Great Fire of 
1666 ; the National Gallery and National Portrait 
Gallery, in Trafalgar Square and St. Martin’s Lane. 
There are also fine art oollections at Hertford House, 
where the Wallace Collection remains, and in the 
Tate Gallery, Vauxhall; and at Burlington House, 
in Piccadilly, is held the annual exhibition of the 
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Royal Academy. Royal palaces include Buckingham 
Pamce» originally built in XVIII. cent. ; Westminster 
Palace, used as royal residence until c. 1612 ; St. 
James’s Palace, which was constructed as such under 
Henry VIII. ; Marlborough House, built by Wren, 
1709-10 ; Kensington Palace, first used as residence 
by William III., and now open to the public. The 
palace of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
IS mainly modem. There are many beautiful parks, 
including Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, between 
Bayswater Road on N. and Knightsbridge and 
Kensington on S. ; Green Park, bordering on Picca- 
dilly, and St. James’s Park, adjoining it; Regent’s 
Park, in Marylebone, which contains Zoological and 
Botanical Gardens ; llattersea Park, in S.W. Hamp- 
stead Heath, in the N.W., is a favourite Bank Holiday 
resort. 

L. is seat of University, which has eight faculties, 
and was organised in its present form in 1900 ; 
public schools include Westminster and St. Paul’s. 
Charitable institutions include the London Hospital 
in Whitechapel, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in Smith- 
field, Guy’s in Southwark, St. Thomas’s in Lambeth, 
St. George’s at Hyde Park Corner, and Queen Charlotte 
Hospital There are numerous theatres,, situated 
chiefly in the west end. 

L. returns 61 members to the House of Commons. 
For municipal purposes it is divided into 27 boroughs, j 
in addition to the Cities of London and Westminster. 
Affairs of City of London are managed by the City 
Corporation, and general local authority for the 
remainder of L. is the County Council. The Lord 
Mayor is elected by the former body. The L. County 
Council owns the tramways and passenger steamers, 
directs education (by Education Act, 1903), maintains 
bridges, tunnels, drainage, parks, etc., and supervises 
all building and sanitary arrangements. 

The port of L. extends from London Bridge to 
Blackwall, and is one of largest and busiest in the 
world, having 30 % of total trade of United Kingdom ; 
value of imports nearly double that of exports, owing 
to distance from coal and enormous population. L. 
is important distributing centre, and is meeting-place j 
of all the great railway systems of kingdom, and 
has water communications inland up Thames valley. 
Has enormous amount of dock accommodation — 
London Docks, St. Katharine Dock, East and West 
India, Royal Victoria, Royal Albert, Mill wall, Tilbury, 
and other docks ; warehouses and stores for all kinds 
of goods, great cold storage buildings, enormous 
vaults for wines, oils, etc. Centro for great bulk of 
commerce with East Indies, China, and France. 
Industries include those connected with food supply, 
clothing, shipping appliances, house fittings and 
furnishings, textiles, etc. Total tonnage of arriving 
and departing vessels, apart from coasting trade, in 
1910 was 24,696,746. There are many markets, most 
of which are under authority of City Corporation ; 
these include Billingsgate fish market, Loadonhall 
meat market, the London Central Markets, in Smith - 
field, for fruit, meat, provisions, etc., the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, in Islington. Covent Garden is a 
private market held by Dukes of Bedford. Pop. 
(1911) of City, 19,667; of ‘Outer Ring,’ 2,730,002; 
of Greater London, 7,262,963. 

Besant, Svrvey of London (1902-8) ; Wheatley, 
Story of London (1904) ; Loftie, London (Historic 
Towns, 1887) ; Douglas-Irving, History of London 
(1912) ; Jesse, Literary and Historical Memorials of 
London (1847) ; publications of London Topographical 
Society. 

LONDON (43® N., 81® 16' W.), town, Ontario, 
Canada. Pop. (1911) 46,300. 

LONDON CLAY, in geology, an important member 
of the Lower Eocene formations of Great Britain, 
best developed in Thames valley ; colour, bluish and 
brownish ; numerous fossil remains include fish, reptiles, 
birds, and plants. 

LONDON PRIDE, see SAXiFBAQACBic;. 


LONDONDERRY.— (1) (64® 66' N., 6® 66' W.) 
coast county, Ulster, N. Ireland ; area, c, 816 sq. 
miles ; surface hilly in centre and S., elsewhere flat ; 
drained by Foyle, Bann, Roe ; linen manufactures, 
agricultural produce, fisheries. Formerly belonged to 
O’Neills. Pop, (1911) 140,621. (2) (66® N., 7® 20' W.) 
town, L. County, Ireland, on Foyle ; encircled by 
walls ; R.C. and AngUcan cathedrals ; episcopal palace 
on site of former monastery ; exceUent han>our ; 
salmon -fisheries, shipbuilding yards, linen manu- 
factures, distilleries. Besieged by James II., 1688-89. 
Pop. (1911) 40,799. 

LONDONDERRY, CHARLES WILLIAM 
STEWART VANE, 3RD MARQUESS OP (1778- 
1864), Brit, nobleman ; fought in Napoleonic Wars ; 
succ. to title, 1822 ; grandfather of present (1913) 
marquess. 

LONDONDERRY, ROBERT STEWART, aND 
MARQUESS OP (1769-1822), Brit, statesman; 
member of Irish Parliament, 1790 ; Viscount Castle- 
reagh, 1796 ; Keeper of Privy Seal, Ireland, and Chief 
Sec., 1797 ; put down Fitzgerald’s conspiracy, and 
rebellion of 1708; after Union, 1800, M.P. for Down; 
preg.. Board of Control, 1802 ; supported Wellesley’s 
policy in India ; advocated Cathohe relief in Ireland ; 
War and Colonial Sec., 1806 ; again War Minister, 
1807. Took measures against Napoleon ; succeeded 
in appointing Wellesley coramander*in -chief in 
Portugal, 1809 ; quarrelled with Canning ; planned 
Walcheren expedition, 1809 ; after failure of which 
found Canning and his colleagues had resolved on his 
removal from office. After duel with Canning, both 
resigned ; Foreign Sec. and leader of House, 1812 ; for 
twelve years exercised great power and controlled 
Lower House ; skilled in diplomacy ; tried to keep 
together Grand Alliance ; concluded treaty of 
Chaumont, 1814 ; represented United Kingdom at 
Congress at Vienna, 1814 ; concluded secret treaty 
between Britain, Austria, and Franco against Russ, 
and Pruss. projects in Poland and Saxony respectively ; 
this was pub. after Napoleon’s escape from Elba. On 
Napoleoms final defeat, arranged terms of peace ; 
Home Sec., 1821 ; protested against Grand Alliance 
policy of intervention ; shomd have represented 
Britain at Congress at Verona, 1822, but before this 
took place, committed suicide. A. Alison, Biography. 

LONG BEACH, watering-place near Los Angeles, 
California. Pop. (1910) 17,809. 

LONG BRANCH (40° 17' N., 74® 2' W.), town. 
New Jersey, U.S.A. ; seaside resort ; annual horse 
show. Pop. (1910) 13,298. 

LONG EATON (62° 65' N., 1® 17' W.), town, 
Derbyshire, England ; lace. Pop. (1911) 19,216. 

LONG ISLAND (40° 60' N., 73° W.), island of 
New York State, E. of Now York Bay, and separated 
from Now York by East River, across which are 
famous suspension bridges ; to the N. is L. I. Sound, 
an important channel leading to Atlantic , area, 1681 
sq. miles ; surface imdulating ; considerable area is 
woodland and sandy waste, and there are a number of 
lakes ; at W. end of island are Queens Borough (with 
Long Island (Mty) and Brooklyn, now parts of New 
York City ; Coney Island is popular resort. Game 
is abundant and there aro excellent fisheries and 
oyster beds ; market-gardening, oil-refining, carpet- 
weaving, and piano manufacture carried on; scene 
of battle in 1776, when Americans under Washington 
were defeated by English under Howe and Clinton. 
Pop. (1905) 1,718,066. 

LONG ISLAND CITY (40® 46' N., 74® W.), former 
city, now included in borough of Queens, New York 
City, U.S.A. Pop. (1900) 48,272. 

LONG PARLIAMENT (1640-60), see England 
{History) ; Cromwell, Oliver. 

LONGCHAMP, WILLIAM (d. 1197), Eng. chan- 
cellor and bp. of Ely under Richard I. ; opposed John ; 
banished, T191 ; undertook diplomatic missions for 
Richard. 

LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH (1807- 
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82), Amor, poet ; b. Portland, Maine ; ed. Bowdoin 
Coll., Briinswiok; became pro!, o! Modem Languages 
at Bowdoin, 1829, alter three years' travelling in 
Europe ; pro!, of Modern Lauguages at Harvard, 1835 ; 
was married twice — in 1831 to Miss Potter, who 
died in 1835, and in 1843 to Miss Appleton. Ho 
travelled to Europe several times, and was particularly 
popular in England. After bis death a bust was 
placed in the ‘ Poets* Corner ’ of Westminster Abbey. 

His earlier poems, before ho became saturated with 
European Diedinvalism and mysticism, are treated 
naturalistically and with freshness. All through his 
works the religious clement bulks large, but there is 
lacking that deep psychology which is to bo found 
in Browning ; as a translator ho was faithful and 
spirited. 

Chief works : Voices of the Night, a book of original 
poems (1830), The Spanish Student, a drama (1843), 
The Poets and Poe^y of Europe (a coUootion oontainiug 
many of his translations) (1846), Evangeline (1847), 
The Golden Legend (1851), Tales of a Wayside Inn 
(1863-74), translation of Dante’s Divina Comedia 
(1867-70). 

LONGFORD.— (1) (63^* 40' N., T 52' W.) county, 
Leinster, Ireland; area, c. 421 sq. miles; surface 
generally flat; produces potatoes, oats; live stock 
raised; manufactures linen. Pop. (1911). (2) (53® 44' 

N., 7® 43' W.) county town of above ; R.C. cathedral. 
Pop. 3747. 

LONGINUS, CASSIUS (c. 213-73 A.D.), Gk. 
rhetorician and philosopher, taught for many years 
at Athens, whore ho had Porphyry for a pupil. Later 
he became adviser of Zenobia at Palmyra, whom he 
encouraged to resist Aurelian ; the latter, when 
victorious, put him to death. Of his writings Utile 
has survived. The treatise, On the Sublime, formerly 
aeoribod to him, probably belongs to the 1. cent. a.d. 
Saintsbury, History of Criticism (1000-4). 

LONGMANS, firm'i^of London publishers of high 
standing ; founder of firm was Thomas L. (1099-1765). 
In 1726 he bought a business In Paternoster Row, the 
present site of the firm. 

LONGOBAHDI, see Lombards. 

LONGSTREET, JAMES (1821-1904), Amcr. 
general; served in Mexican War; distinguished on 
Confederate side in Civil War, especially at battle of 
Chiokamanga. 

LONGTON (52® 59' N., 2® 8' W.). town, Stafford- 
shire, England; pottery. Pop. (1911) 37,481. 

LONGUEVILLE, ANNE GENEVIEVE, DUCH- 
ESSE DE (1619-79), dau. of Honri, Prince of Cond6 ; 
m. Duo de Longuevillc, 1042; played important part 
in Fronde wars; subsequently embraced Jansenist 
opinions ; renowned for pictv. 

LONGWY (47® 32' N., 6® 45' E.), town, Meurthc- 
et-Moselle, France ; fortified ; ironworks. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

LONNROT, ELIAS (1802-84), see Finlamd 
{Language and Lit.). 

LONSDALE, EARLS OF. — James Lowther, Ist 
earl (1736-1802), Eng. politician; M.P., 1757-84. 
William, 3rd earl (1787-1872), held various minor 
offices of state ; iTes. of Council, 1852. 

LONS-LE-SAUNIER (46® 41' N., 6® 33' E.), town. 
Jura, Franco ; salt springs ; produces wine. Pop. 
13,200. 

LOO, card game ; throe cards dealt ; trumps 
determined by turning up first card after dealing. An 
extra hand, ‘ missy,’ or ‘ widow,’ is dealt ; may be 
exchanged for dealt hand. 

LOOE (60° 22' N.. 4® 27' W.), port, Cornwall, 
England ; fisheries ; exports grain, granite. Pop. (1911) 
2718. 

LOOKING-GLASS, see Mirror. 

LOOM, see Wkavinc. 

L 06 N (9® 50' N., 12.3® .50' E.), town, Bohol, PhiUp- 
plue Islands. Pop. c. 19,000. 

LOPES, FERNAO (c. 1380-14.59), Portug. chroni- 
cler and archivist ; keej;or of royal archives, 14 IS ; 


studied early records and produced first history of 
kings of Portugal ; graphic style. 

LOPEZ, CARLOS ANTONIO (1790-1862), 
Paragu^an despot ; b. Asuncion. During the dictator- 
ship of Frauoia ho was obUgod to Uve in oonooalmont, 
but after his death ho developed the rosouroes of the 
country and expanded its powers. 

LOP-NOR, Lob-Nor (39® 50' N., 90® E.), lake, 
Desert of Gobi, Chinese Turkistan, Central Asia. 

LORAIN (41® 24' N., 82® 10' W.). town, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; shipbuilding, coal trade. Pop. (1910) 28,883. 

LORALAI (30® 22' N., 08® 35' W\), town and 
district, Baluohistan, India. Pop. of district, 67,864 ; 
town, 3561. 

LORCA (37® 44' N., 1® 43' W,), town, E. Spain; 
wine, lead, textiles; scene of hostiUtios during wars 
with Moors. Pop. (1910) 72,795. 

LORCH.— (1) (60® 2' N., 7® 47' E.) town, Hesse- 
Naasau, Germany; wine. Pop. 2269. (2) (48* 47' 

N., 9® 42' E.) town, Wiirttemburg, Germany; cement. 
Pop. 8100. 

LORD (O.E. ‘ bread-winner ’), Brit, title ; peers 
are lords temporal, bishops are lords spiritual ; vounger 
sons of dukes and marquises have courtosv title ^ Lord *; 
as official title it is held by Lord Chancellor, Lord High 
Steward, etc., and by Scot. Court of Session judges. 
Of. * Lord Mayor,* * Lord Provost.* 

LORD ADVOCATE, see Advocatb. 

LORD CHAMBERLAIN, see Chamberlain. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, Pres, of High Court 
(app. by the Crown) in absence of Lord Chancellor ; 
ex-officio judge of Court of Appeal ; presides at the 
King's Bench Division of the High Court. Salary, 
£8000. 

LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN, see Chambbr- 

L.UN. 

LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR, speaker or pro- 
locutor of House of Lords ; not necessarily a peer, but, 
by established custom, on attainment of office he is raised 
to peerage. TTie Lord Chancellor is custodian of the 
Great Seal, and Presiding Lord of Appeal in oases before 
House of Lords ; highest judicial officer in kingdom ; 
appoints all County Court judges and J.P’s ; fraust be 
a member of Established Churoh; salary, £10,000 a 
year. See Chancellor. 

LORD HIGH STEWARD, Eng. chief state 
official ; originally presided over Court of Claims ; 
now only app. for special occasions, e.g. coronation or 
trial of peer. 

LORD HOWE ISLANDS (31® 30' S., 159® E.), 
Brit, group of isbmds, S. Pacific; 450 miles N.E. of 
Sydney ; administered by New South Wales. Pop. 
c. 100. ^ 

LORD, JOHN (1810-94), Amer. historian ; wrote 
Beacon LigfUs of History, etc. 

LORD KEEPER OF THE GREAT SEAL, 
office important in mediajval England, which ex- 
isted till XVI 11. cent. ; the Lord Keeper was often 
made Lord Chancellor. 

LORD MAYOR’S DAY, Nov. 9, when the Lord 
Mayor’s Show has been held in London since 1216. 

LORD OF THE ISLES, title of chiefs of Soot. 
Western Isles ; Somerlod received a grant of Bute 
and Arrau from David 1., 1135 ; a descendant, after 
Haoo of Norway’s defeat, coded Western Isles to 
Scotland, and henceforth Ijords of the Isles were 
vassals. Notable Lords were Donald (d. e. 1420), 
who sought Eng. help to make Isles independent ; 
John (d. e. 1498), last Lord, had his lands confiscated, 
but retained title. 

LORD STEWARD, chief officer of Royal Household; 
a member of the Government and almost invariably a 
peer of the realm ; presides over the Board of Green 
Cloth, which deals with accounts of the Household, 
appoints royal tradesmen, and selects officers and 
servants of the Household. 

LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY and TREAS* 
URY, see Admiralty, Teeasdby. 

LORD’S SUPPER, see Buohabist. 
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LORELEI, Lublw (60® 8' N., 7* 45' E.), rook, 
some 430 ft. high, on right bank of Rhine, a few miles 
below Bingen ; legendary haunt of a siren. Die L. is 
a celebrated poem by Heine. 

LORENZO MARQUES, see LouBBNgo Mabqitxs. 

LORETO (3* 49' S., 70* 9' W.). department, N.E. 
Peru ; a vast plain ; thickly wooded ; traversed by the 
Ucayali and Huallaga ; chief export, rubber ; capital, 
Iquitos. Pop. e. 110,000. 

LORETO, Lorbtto (43* 27' N., 13* 35' E.), town, 
Ancona, Italy, on Musone. Its Santa Casa, reputed to 
have been the house of the Virgin Mary in Nazareth, 
has long been a famous pilgrimage shrine ; rosaries, 
crucifixes manufactured. 

LORIENT (47* 47' N., 3* 21' W.), fortified seaport 
and naval areenal, Morbihan, France, at confluence of 
Scorfi and Blavet ; extenflive docks and shipbuilding 
yards ; iron-founding, engineering, and fishing indus- 
tries; founded by Fr. East India Co., 1664; Bnt. naval 
victory over French off !>, Juno 1796. Pop. (1911) 
49,039. 

LORIES, see under Parrot Tribjc. 

LORIID JS, see under Parrot Tribe. 

LORIQUETS, see under Parrot Tribe. 

LORIS or Slow Lemurs {Nycticebua and Loris), 
two genera of Lemuroidea {q.v. under Primates) ; 
with uiort tail or none, index finger small and naillcBB, 
bases of toes webbed ; nocturnal ; vegetarian and 
carnivorous ; found in tropical A.sia. 

LORIS-MELIKOV, MICHAEL TARIELOVICH, 
COUNT (c. 1825-88), Russ, pohtioian; distingulslied in 
Russo-Turk. War, 1877-78; Minister of Interior, 1880. 

LORRACH (47* 36' N., 7* 41' E.), town, grand- 
duohy of Baden, Cermany, on Wiose ; textile industries. 

LORRAINE, Lothrikqbn, ancient province of 
France, situated between Champagne on W., Franohe- 
Comt4 on S., Alsace on E., Germany and Netherlands on 
N. ; formed from realm given by Eumeror Lothair to 
his second a, Lothair, 865. Under I^m. occupation 
Treves was capital of Belgica Prima, and Metz, 'roul, 
and Verdun were important cities ; Christianised in 111. 
cent. ; became centre of Prankish kingdom of Austrasia 
in V. cent, and scene of great monastic activity, esimu- 
ally at Met* ; became in 916 a duchy over which noth 
France and Germany claimed overlordship ; declared 
independent of empire, 1542; henceforth under Fr. 
influence; Richelieu made pretext for governing the 
duchy in XVII. cent. ; in 1662 Duke Charles was forced 
to bequeath it to France, but in 1670 Louis XIV. 
occupied it and retained it until forced to restitution by 
Treaty of Ryswiok, 1697 ; on death of Duke Stanislas, 
1766, France annexed the duchy ; Prussia took small 
portion, 1815 ; Germany annexed entire northern 
portion, 1871. See Alsace-Lorraine, 

L ORRIS, GUILLAUME DE (d. c. 12302, Fr. poet ; 
wrote first section of Roman de la Rose. 

LOS ANDES (8® 40' N., 71* W.). former state of 
Venezuela, now included in states Tachira, Trujillo, and 
M4rida. 

LOS ANGELES (34® S' N., 118* 11' W.), town, S. 
CaliforniA, U.S.A. ; business centre for S. California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico, with very large trade ; crops 
and manufactured goods dealt with estimated at annual 
value of over £50,000,000 ; centre of fruit-producing 
district ; industries include fruit-canning, meat-packing, 
lumbering, manufacture of flour, steel, cottons. L. A. 
is regularly laid out, and hat beautiful parks and 
botanic gardens ; seat of R.C cathedral, Slothodist- 
Episcopal Univ., observatory ; has fine publio buildings 
and many ohurohea Pop. (1910) 319,198. 

LOS ISLANDS (9* 20' N., 13* 40' W.), group of 
volcanic islands, off coast of Fr. Guinea, W. Africa. 

LOSSIEMOUTH (67* 43' N., 3* 18' W.), town, 
Elginshire, Scotland. 

LCSBNITZ (60* 37' N., 12* 43' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany. 

LOST PROPERTY. — Should be handed over to the 
police ; if owner does not claim it wil bin throe month?, 
it belongs to finder. 


L08TW1THIEL (60* 24' N., 4® 41' W.), market 
town, on Fowey, Cornwall, England. 

LOT, in Genesis, traditional progenitor of Ammon 
and Moab. 

LOT (44® 40' N., 1® 40' E.). department, S.W. France, 
formed chiefly from ancient province Quercy, in Guienne ; 
billy ; chief rivers. Lot ana Dordogne ; principal pro- 
ducts, wine, tobacco, cereab ; capital, Cahors. Pop. 
(1911)206.760. 

LOT (44® 30' N., 1® 4' E.), river, S. France, Joins 
Garonne near Aiguillon ; length, 300 miles ; 194 miles 
navigable ; ancient Oltis. 

LOT-ET-GARONNE (44* 20' N., 0® 30' E.). de- 
partment, France, formed from part old provinces of 
Uuienne and Gascony ; watered by Garonne and 
affluents; chief occupation, agriculture; capital, Agen. 
Pop. (1911) 268.083. 

LOTHAIR (826-69), king of Lorraine (Lotharingia) ; 
chiefly remarkable for attempts to divorce wife, 
Teutberga; supported by Louis the German. 

LOTHAIR 1. (795-856), Holy Rom. emperor ; suco., 
840 ; defeated by bro's at Fontenoy, 841 ; uy Treaty of 
Verdun obtained imperial title and Italy. 

LOTHAIR 11. or III. (r. 1070-1137), Holy Rom. em- 
eror ; duke of Saxony, 1104 ; elected Ger. king, 1126 ; 
efeated Conrad of Hohonstaufen, his rival for imperial 
crown, 1129; captured Nuremberg and Spires; sup- 
ported Innocent II. against Anacletus II., rival pope ; 
reduced Bavaria to order ; defeated Hohenstaufen ; 
extended imperial power over S. Italy. 

LOTHIAN, tlio three counties of Haddington, 
Edinburgh, and Linlithgow, in Scotland, are called 
the L*8. For some cent’s the whole district from 
[Tweed to Forth was called L., and formed part of 
Anglian kingdom of Northumberland; but in 1018 
it was taken by the Scots, and the name came to be 
restricted to the counties above mentioned. 

LOTHIAN, EARLDOM AND MARQUESSATE 
OF, titles of Kerr family. Robert, Ist marquess, sup- 
ported William III. Wzluam, 3rd marquess, present 
at CvUoden, 

LOTHIAN, EAST, see Hadpinotokshirb. 

LOTHRINGEN, see Lobraimb. 

LOTI, PIERRE, pseudonym of Loins Marie 
JuuiE ViAUD (1860- ), Fr. naval officer and 

author; landscape painter or poet manqui rather 
than novelist ; ©motional, exotic, yncturesque ; 
principal stories Include Mon Frire Yves (1883), 
Pccheur d' Islands (1886), Madame Chrysanthime 
(1887), Fant^mes d' Orient (1892), RamuntcJto (1897). 

LOTSCHEN PASS, L6TSCHBERO (46* 28' N., 
7® 48' E.), glacier pass, between Kandorsteg, Bernese 
Oberland, and Lbtseheu valley, canton Valais, 
Switzerland. 

LOTTERIES.— By Lotteries Act, 1823, selling of 
tickets or chances in a lottery (including Foreign 
State Lotteries) is illegal, and involves penalty of £60 
and punishment as a rogue and vagaoond. Raffles 
at bazaars are lotteries, and are consequently illegal ; 
the fact that they are on behalf of charity makes no 
difference as far as law is concerned. Certain lotteries, 
however, are authorised by Act of Parliament, notably 
those carried on by Art Unions. A prize drawing, 
where every ticket carries a prize, is not a lottery. 

Ashton, history of English Lotteries. 

LOTTO, LORENZO (c. 1480-1666), Itol. painter ; 
dealt chiefly with rohgious and allegorical subjects. 

LOTUS, name applied to various plants, t.g. Water- 
Lily of Africa; root of Nympheea L of the Nile is 
edible; Lotophagi, a K. African people, according to 
Uomor, gave Ulysses tke fruit of tho lotus-tree, and its 
influence made him foijget his home and people. See 
Tennyson’s 7'he Lotus-Eaters. 

LOTZE, RUDOLF HERMANN (1817-81), Ger. 
philosopher ; ©d. Leipzig univ. ; as a boy studied 
classics; then devoted himself to science, philosophy, 
and mod. ; felt strongly the need of applying proper 
scientific methods to study of philosophical problems ; 
bad keen appreciation of art, and sasthetic apprecia- 
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tion of beauty unhseO with strong ethical instincts. 
For some years he devoted himself to working out the 
relation of psychology and biology, and aimed at 
showing the reign of law here as elsewhere. In his 
Mtta/physik arrives at the conoliision that every- 
thing o! which we are cognisant is under the realm of 
facts, laws, or ethical standards, though these are in 
essence one; there is a personal God, without whom 
the Universe would be incomprehensible. His place 
in history of philosophy is, as regards his method, in 
opposition to the idealism of Hegel, and on its con- 
structive side akin to Leibnitz. 

Jones, Account of the Philosophy of Lotze. 

LOUBET, fiMILE FRANCOIS (1838- ), Fr. 

pres. ; deputy, 1876 ; Minister of Public Works, 1887 ; 
Premier, 1892 ; Pres, of Senate, 1896 ; Pres, of 
Republic, 1899-1906; administration marked by dis- 
establishment of Church, and entente cordiale with 
Britain. 

LOUDON, ERNST GIDEON, BARON VON, 
Laudon (1717-90), field-marshal of Qer. empire; 
distinguished himself in Wars of Austrian Succession 
and Seven Years War, winning several brilliant 
victories over armies of Frederick the Great ; ended 
Turk, peril by capture of Belgrade, 1789. His nephew, 
Johann Ludwio Alexius, Baeon Von Loudon 
(1762-1822), was imperial lieut. -field-marshal, and 
noted, like himself, for intrepidity and absence of 
self-seeking. 

LOUDOUN, JOHN CAMPBELL, 1ST EARL OF 
(1698-1603), Soot. Covenanter ; cr. carl, 1G33 ; Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland, 1641 ; ‘ principal manager of 
the rebellion ; * fought for Charles 1 1. at Dunbar ^ 

etc. 

LOUDUN (47* N., 0® 6' E.), town, Vienne, France ; 

lace. 

LOUGHBOROUGH (52® 47' N., 1® 12' W.), town, 
Leicestershire, England ; hosiery. 

LOUGHREA (63® 12' N., 8® 45' W.), market-town, 
on Loughrea, Galway, Ireland. 

LOUGHTON (61® 39' N., 0® 4' E.), town, Essex, 
England. 

LOUHANS (4G® 40' N., 6® 15' E.), town, SaGne et- 
Loire, France. 

LOUIS I. and II., kings of Bavaria, see Ludwio. 

LOUIS, Ludwio, Holy Rom. emperors; Louis I., 
THE Pious, Le Dehonnairc (778-840), king of Franco; 
8. of Charlemagne ; emperor, 814 ; reign marked by 
various revolts of his sons, who deposed him, 833 ; 
restored, 834. — Louis II. (825-76), succ., 866 ; reign 
marked by wars against Saracens whom L. defeated 
and expelled from Capua. — Louis III. (c. 880-92S), 
suoo., 901 ; called The Blinds because blinded by 
enemies, 905.— Louis IV., the Bavaeian (c. 1287- 
1347), king of Germany, 1314 ; defeated Frederick of 
Austria, rival claimant, at Muhldorf, 1322 ; sub- 
sequently warred against Pope John XXII., who 
refused to recognise him ; took Pisa, 1327 ; crowned 
Rom. emperor, 1328 ; deposed pope ; formed alliance 
with Edward III. of England ; election as emperor 
declared valid by council of electors at Rheuso, 1338, 
although not recognised by pope. 

LOUIS, kings of France : Louis I., see Louis I., 
Rom. emperor. — Louis II. (846-79), succ., 877 ; ! 
called Le Bigue (stammerer). — Louis III. (c. 863-82), 
became joint-king with bro. Carloman {q.v,), 879 ; 
defeated invading Northmen, 881. — Louis IV. (921- 
64), crowned, 936 ; called d^Outremer because he 
spent childhood in England with his Eng. mother, wife 
01 Charles t^ Simple.— Louis V. (967-87), succ., 986; 
called Le Faineant. — Louis VI., the Fat (1081-1137), 
suoo., 1108 ; suppressed barons* depredations ; warred 
against Henry 1. of England 26 years, in Normandy ; 
rallied Franco against threatened invasion of Emperor 
Henry V. ; strengthened crown and encouraged 
emancipation of Communes.— Louis VII. (c. 1121-80), 
called is Jeune; succ.. 1137; defeated Theobald of 
Champagne, 1144; undertook Second Crusade, 1147, 
with humiliating results; warred against Henry 11. 


of England, who m. L.’8 divorced wife, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, thus acquiring S.W. France.— Louis VUL 
(1187-1226), suoo., 1223 ; at behest of rebellious Eng. 
barons invited England, 1216 ; defeated at Fair of 
Lincoln^ 1217 ; recover^ Poitou from Henry IIL 
of England, 1224 ; led crusade against Albigenses, 
1226 ; called Le Lion. See France (History). 

LOUIS IX., St. Louis (1214-70), king of France ; 
suoo., 1226 ; put down rising of nobles, 1242 ; vowed 
to undertake crusade, 1244 ; sailed for Egypt, 1248 ; 
defeated and taken at MansurOf 1260 ; four years 
captive in Syria ; on return concluded treaties of 
Paris, 1259, and Corbeil, 1268, in whioh made settle- 
ments with England and Aragon respectively ; sailed 
on Second Crusade, 1270 ; d. from plague m Tunis ; 
canonised, 1297 ; a wise and just ruler ; founded 
Sorbonne and introduced many administrative and 
judicial reforms. — Louis X. (1289-1316), suoo., 1314; 
called Le QuerelUur. 

Life of Louis IX. in Joinville’s contemporary 
Memoirs; Perry, Xowis (1901). 

LOUIS XI. (142:1-83), lung of France ; twice re- 
belled against his f., Charles VII. ; m. Margaret of 
Scotland ; suoo., 1461 ; tried to curb power of barons, 
who formed league with Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, and declared war, 1465 ; yielded to nobles* 
demands ; subdued Normandy, 1467 ; taken prisoner 
by Charles of Burgundy at Poronne, 1468 ; subse- 
quently allied himself with Lancastrians against 
Edward IV. of England and Charles of Burgundy ; 
made truce, 1471 ; Charles the Bold defeated and 
killed at Nancy, 1477. L. then warred against 
Maximilian of Austria, who m. Charles* dau. ; by 
treaty of Arras, 1482, obtained Burgundy, Picardy, and 
other provinces ; acquired Bar and Anjou, 1480, 
Maine and Provence, 1481 ; interference in Spain un- 
successful ; attained great infiuence in Italy ; united 
France and increased power of Fr. crown, by masterly 
but unscrupulous diplomacy. 

C. Hare, Life of Louis XI. (1907). 

LOUIS XII. (1462-1615), king of Franco; called 
Le Pire du Peuple; succ., 1498; conducted wars in 
Italy, resisted Holy League, defeated at Ouinegatte ; 
m. (1614) Henry VlII.’s sister Mary. See France 
(H istory). 

LOUIS XIII. (1601-43), kine of France; s. of 
Henry IV. ; succ. 1610. Queon-motner, Marie de* Medici, 
governed during minority; superseded by Richelieu, 
who became minister, 1624, henceforth ruling France. 
L. took little part in public affairs ; supported Riche- 
lieu*s policy. Reign marked by civil war, plots, 
struggle with Protestants. See France (History). 

LOUIS XIV., LB Grand (1638-1716), king of 
France; succ., 1643; Fronde War and Thirty Years 
War ended during minority ; after Mazarin*8 death, 
1661, L. assumed government ; encouraged Colbert*e 
financial schemes; gained prestige in War of Devolu- 
tion, 1667-68; Dutch war, 1672-78; later years marked 
by influence of Mme de Mairitonon, whom he secretly 
married; revocation of Edict of Nantes; Wars of 
Grand Alliance, 1688-70, and Span. Succession, 1670- 
1713. L. was a profound believer in divine right of 
kings, declaring UEtat, c*est moi ; his ostentatious 
despotism finally led to universal opprobrium. L.*8 
reign was Au^stan age of Fr. lit. and fine arts. 
See France (History, Literature). 

Hassall, Zrtmie XIV. ; Voltaire, Siicle de Louis 
XIV.; Saint-Simon, Mimoires. 

LOUIS XV. (1710-74), king of France; succ. great- 
grandfather, Louis XIV., Duke of Orleans regent, 
1714; Fleu^ subsequently became minister, ruling 
till 1743. Reign was marked by War of Austrian 
Succession (1741-48) and Seven Years War (1766-63) ; 
French defeated in latter, lost India and Canada. 
L. was infatuated by Mme de Pompadour and others. 
His reign weakened Franco at home and abroad, 
and, helped by the philosophes and encyclopidistes, 
prepared way for Pr. Revolution. See France 
(History, Literaturo). 
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LOUIS XVI. (1764r-93), king of Franco ; grand* 
son of Lonia XV.; suco., 1765; encouraged Tiirgot’a 
reforms ; later influenced by wife, Marie Antoinette 
{q,v.) ; Fr. Revolution of 1789 precipitated by ex- 
trava^noe of court and ministry; imprisoned by re- 
volutionaries ; deposed and executed (Jan. 21) ; well- 
intentioned, but weak, he reaped what others had 
sown. See Francb (History), Fbbnoh Revolution. 

LOUIS XVII. (1786-95 ?), titular king of 
France ; s. of Louis XVI. ana Marie Antoinette ; 
never reigned ; imprisoned in Temple, 1792 ; recog- 
nised as L. XVI. ’s successor by Royalist party, 
1793 ; formation of plots began for his release ; 
under guardianship of cobbler named Simon and 
his wife, who left Temple, 1794 ; was subsequently 
kept in dark room like cage ; said to have died, 1795. 
Ere long it was rumoured he had escaped ; whether 
ho died or escaped is still conjectural, probability 
seeming to point to latter alternative. At Restoration 
many pretenders, notably Naumdorfl, appeared in 
his name. 

C. Welch, Little Dauphin (1908). 

LOUIS XVIII. (1766-1824), king of France; 
younger bro. of Louis XVI. ; fled from Franco during 
Revolution, 1791 ; established headquarters at 
Coblenz, becoming leader of anti-revolutionary party ; 
declared himself regent, 1793, king, 1795; life marked 
by travels and plots ; served with Cond6, 1796 ; 
subsequently lived at Blanckenberg, Mittau, Warsaw, 
and in England ; refused to abdicate in Napoleon’s 
favour. After latter’s defeat, 1814, Bourbons were 
restored to throne of France, and L. returned to 
Paris as king ; promised to grant constitution ; 
fled on Napoleon’s return; again restored, 1816; 
soon dismissed Talleyrand and Fouoh4 ; confided 
affairs to Decazes and Richelieu. See France 
(History). 

E. Daudet, Uistoire de la restauraiion (1882). 

LOUIS I. (1326-82), king of Hungary and 
Poland; succ. to Hungarian throne, 1342; waged 
three wars against Venice, 1346, 1367-68, 1378-81 ; 
defeated in first, successful in others; succ. uncle as 
king of Poland, 1370 ; defeated Turks, 1372. 

LOUIS II. (1606-26), king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
1611 ; drowned after defeat at MohAos. 

LOUIS I. (1339-84).— Loula II. (1377-1417).— 
Louis III. (1403-34), Dukes of Anjou ; titular kings 
of Naples. 

LOUIS, LUDWIG, Ger. kings of East Franks. 
Louis the German (804-76), succ. to kingdom of 
Bavaria, 817; after defeat of Lothair at Fontenoy, 
841, received Carolingian territories east of Rhine ; 
suppressed Saxon rising, 842 ; subdued Abotrites ; 
failed to acquire Acquitaine ; supported Lothair of 
Lorraine. — Louis the Younger (d. 882), succ., 876. — 
Louis the Child (893-911), succ., 899; last of Caro- 
lingian line in Germany ; reckoned by some as Emperor 
Louis IV. 

LOUIS OF NASSAU, LuDWio (1638-74), s. 
of Count of Nassau ; raised troops in aid of Dutch 
revolt against Spain ; defeated Spaniards at Ileiligerlee, 
1668; defeated at JemmingeUf 1668; killed at 
Mookerheide. 

LOUIS PHILIPPE I. (1773-1850) king of the 
French ; s. of Philippe * £galit6 * ; cousin of Louis 
XVL ; fought as Due de Chartres in revolutionary 
army; left France, 1793; returned, 1814; became 
associated with Liberal party; lieu t. -gen., 1830. On 
deposition of Charles X., L. P. was proclaimed * king 
of the French,* 1830 ; crushed insurrections in Lyons 
and Paris, 1834 ; put down Louis Napoleon’s rising 
at Boulogne, 1840 ; strengthened eniente with England, 
1843; suosequently broke it bv transactions oonoem- 
ing the ‘ Span, marriages,’ seeking to re-establish his 
family’s influence in Spain. Extension of franchise was 
demanded by people, 1847 ; followed by revolution, 
1848, when L. P. had to abdicate and flee to England. 
See France (History). 

Guizot, France under Louis JPhilippe (1866). 
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LOUISBURG (46® 66' N., 60® W.). town and 
ruined fortress, Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, Canada ; 
formerly important seaport. 

LOUISE OP SAVOY (147G-1531), mother of 
Francis I. ; ruled France from his accession (1515) till 
her death ; greedy, passionate, corrupt ; exercised fatal 
influence on France. 

LOUISIADE ARCHIPELAGO (11® S., 162® ZiF 
E.), archipelago of small islands, Pacific Ocean, 
belonging to Britain. 

LOUISIANA (29° to 33® N., 89® 6' to 94' W.). one 
of southern states of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Arkansas, 
E. by Mississippi and Gulf of IMoxico, S. by Gulf of 
Mexico, W. by Texas ; area, 48,720 sq. miles. Surface 
flat and marshy, especially towards the sea; L. has 
coast-line of over 1200 miles along Gulf of Mexico, and 
is drained by Mississippi, Red R., and Sabine ; capital, 
Baton Rougo ; largest towns. New Orleans, Shreve- 
port. 

History. — L. is said to have boon visited by Ferdi- 
nand de Soto in 1541 ; partially explored in 1682 by 
de la Salle, who annexed it to Franco and named it 
after Louis XIV. ; acquired in 1717 by John Law’s 
Mississippi Co., which eventually came to grief, and 
in 1731 was again in hands of Crown ; ceded to Spain 
in 1762, but restored to France in 1800. Three years 
later L. was acquired from Napoleon by U.S.A. by 
Lousiana Purchase {q.v.); admitted as state of Union, 
1812 ; took part in war against British in 1812-16, 
during which battle of New Orleans^ 1815, resulted in 
Brit, defeat ; seceded from Union in 1861 ; during 
Civil War great number of engagements took place 
within its bounds, and Now Orleans was in 1862 taken 
by Federals. After close of war L. was restored to 
Union, 1865 ; in 1868 franchise was extended to blacks, 
and for some time the state suffered from political 
disturbances, which in 1873 amounted to civil war. 
During last thirty-five years prosperity has greatly 
increased. 

Government. — Executive power is vested in gov., 
who is assisted by various officers of state and holds 
office four years ; legislative authority vested in 
Senate of 41 members and House of Representatives 
of 116 members, both elected for four years by 
popular vote. Supremacy of white population in 
political matters is secured by clauses requiring voter 
either to have certain property qualification, to bo 
able to read and write, or to prove that his father or 
grandfather had vote on Jan. 1, 1867. State sends 
two Senators and seven Representatives to Federal 
Congress. 

Resources. — L. is thickly wooded in parts, pro- 
ducing yellow pine, cypress, cotton-wood, oak, etc. ; a 
great ootton, sugar-cane, and rice-producing region, 
these being grown in largo quantities along coast 
and Mississippi valley ; also produces com, oats, 
potatoes, tobacco, fruits. Horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs are raised, and there are important fisheries. 
Industries include lumbering, sugar-refining, prepara- 
tion of rice, manufactures of machinery, cotton -seed 
oil, tobacco, beer, confectionery. Minerals . include 
rock-salt, sulphur, petroleum. Railway mileage in 
1910 was 6521. 

Population. — Principal religion isR.C. ; other creeds 
in order of numerical importance are Baptist, Method- 
ist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian. Education is free 
and is greatly improving ; there is a univ. at Baton 
Rouge, and New Orleans is seat of Tulane Univ. and 
also of a univ. for negroes, and several colleges. 
Inhabitants include whites, negroes, Asia||t<^8» Indians ; 
whites of foreign birth include Italians, Gormans, 
French, British. Pop. (1910) 1,666.388. 

Phelps, Louisiana (Amer. Commonwealth Series, 
Boston, 1906) ; Louisiana Historical Society’s Publica- 
tions. 

LOUISIANA (39® 25' N., 91° 6' W.), city, Missouri, 
U.S.A., on MissisBippi ; grain and fruit region ; flour 
and lumber-millf ; foundries. Pop. (1910)4454. 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE, large tract of country 
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in N. America, bought by U.S.A. Government from 
Napoleon in 1803; included whole of present states of 
Arkansas, Iowa, Louisiana, Missouri, Nebraska, N. 
Dakota, Oklahoma, S. Dakota, and most of Colorado, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Wyoming {qq.v.). All 
the Fr. territory W. of Mississippi R. had been trans- 
ferred to Spain by treaty in 1762, the arrangement 
being kept secret until 1764, while Spaniards aid not 
completely establish themselves until after 1769 ; 
their control ended in 1800, when country was retro- 
ceded to Franco ; importance of subsequent purchase 
by U.S.A. can hardly be overestimated. 

LOUISVILLE (38° 13^ N., 86° 41' W.), town, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. ; named after Louis XVI. of France, 
1780 ; damaged by cyclone in 1890, by fires in 1891 ; 
chief trading city in state, and largest tobacco mart 
in world ; other industries, leather, pork-packing, 
distilling, manufacture of ploughs, machinery, 
furniture, metal pipes, flour; great railway centre; 
important port on Ohio It., rapids of which are avoided 
by canal, opened 1830. L. has R.C. cathedral, univ., 
many educational and charitable establishments, and 
lino parks. Pop. (1910) 223,928. 

L0UL£ (37° 4' N., 7° 64' W.), town, Faro, Portugal ; 
basket-making; leather manufactii res. Pop. 2.3,000. 

LOURDES (43° 6' N.. 0° 1' W.), town, ilau(<*8- 
Pyr^n^es, France, on river Pan ; contains an ancient 
castle ; famous place of pilgrimage, on account of 
sacred spring, whose waters are credited with many 
wonderful cures of cripples and other invalids ; marble 
quarries. 

LOURENCO MARQUES, LORBNZO Marques 
( 26° 66' S., 32° 27' E.), capital, l*ortug. E. Africa, on 
Dolagoa Bay ; first founded as Portug. trading post in 
1644 ; terminus of railway to Pretoria, by which large 
percentage of Rand imports and exports ])ass ; has 
excellent harbour ; coaling port. Pop. c. 10,000. 

LOURIS, see Turacos. 

LOUSE, see Lies. 

LOUTH (63° 66' N., 6° 30' W.), county, Leinster, 
Ireland ; extend.s from Carlingford Lough in N. to 
River Boyne in S. ; smallest county in Ireland ; hilly 
in N., flat elsewhere ; rivers Dee and Glyde enter 
Dundalk Bay. Chief towns : Dundalk (county 
town), Louth, Drogheda, Ardeo ; chiefly agricultural ; 
oysters are found in Carlingford Lough. Area, 316 sq. 
mUes. Pop. (1911) 63,402. 

LOUTH (63° 22' N., 0°), town, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, on Lud; agricultural centre; iron foundries. 
Pop. (1911) 9883. 

LOUVAIN (60° 63' N., 4° 41' E.), town, Brabant, 
Belgium, on Dyle ; breweries, distilleries ; seat of univ. 
(founded 1426). Chief buildings are the beautiful 
Gothic h6tel-de-ville and Church of St. Pierre. Pop. 
(1910) 42,123. 

LOUVER, Louvbb, Lttffer, turret on roof ; 
originally outlet for smoke from fire in centre of room ; 
now an ornamental ventilator. 

LOUVET DE COUVRAI, JEAN-BAPTISTE 
1760-97), Fr. author and politician ; achieved sudden 
ame (1787) by riaqui booic, Avenlurea du chevedier de 
Faublaa; became Jacobin and subsequently Girond- 
ist ; made famous Ciceronian attack on Robespierre ; 
forced into exile by the Mountain ; persecuted by mob 
as terrorist on return; wrote graphic Mimoira, 

LOUVIERS (49° 12' N., 1° 11' E.), town, Eure, 
France, on Eure ; cloth manufactures. Pop. 10,400. 

LOUVOIS, FRANCOIS MICHEL LE TELLIER, 
MARQUIS DE (1639-91), Fr. statesman ; app. Sec. 
of State for War, 1666 ; said to have restored to troops 
order and discipline that Colbert had given to 
finances. 

LOVAT, SIMON FRASER, 12TH BARON (c. 

1667-1747), Scot, intriguer ; compelled Dowager Lady 
L, to marry him, for which was outlawed, 1701 ; went 
to France; planned Jacobite rising; suspected of 
treachery, imprisoned in Aquitaine for some years ; 
escaped to England, 1714 ; engaged in Jacobite in- 
trigue, pla 3 ring traitor on various occasions ; supported 


rising of 1746 ; taken prisoner after Culloden ; executed 
for treason. 

LOVE FEASTS, see Aqape. 

LOVE-BIRDS, see under Parrot Tribe. 

LOVEDALE (32° 40' S., 27° 2' E.), educational and 
mission station, Capo Colony ; founded by Scot, 
missionaries, 1841. 

LOVELACE, RICHARD (1618-68), Eng. cavalier 
lyrist ; b. at Woolwich ; his looted poems were pub. 
in 1659 under the title of Lucaata : Fosthume Poems. 
To Althea from Prison and To Lucaata on goirig to 
the Wars are among the best lyrics in the language. 

LOVE-LIES-BLEEDING, see Amaranth. 

LOVER, SAMUEL (1797-1868), Irish novelist; 
famous for Rory O^More, Handy Andy ; wrote songs 
and plays ; painter also. 

LOVERE (46° 60' N., 10° 4' E.), town, on Lake Iseo, 
N. Italy ; ironworks. 

LOVETCH, Lovatz (43° 11' N., 24° 34' E.), town, 
Bulgaria. Pop. 7000. 

LOW ARCHIPELAGO, see Paumotu Islands. 

LOW CHURCHMAN, a member of the Anglican 
Church who adheres to definitely Prot. principles. 

LOW COUNTRIES, see Netherlands, Belgium. 

LOW, SETH (1850- ), pres. (1890-1901) of 

Columbia Univ., New York, which ho reorganised. 

LOWE, SIR HUDSON (1769-1844), Brit, general; 
served against France, 1793 ; defended Capri, which 
he had to evacuate, 1808 ; distinguished in campaigns 
of 1813-14 ; gov. of St. Helena, 1816-21, during 
Napoleon’s cai)tivity ; commanded in Ceylon, 1826-30. 

LOWE, JOHANN KARL GOTTFRIED (1796- 
1869), Ger. cormposer ; many beautiful ballads and 
art-songs. See Song. 

LOWE, ROBERT, see Sherbrooke. 

LOWELL (42° 34' N., 71° 23' W.), town, Massa- 
oliusctts, U.S.A., on Merrimao River, 25 miles N. of 
Boston; has great cotton factories, and also manu- 
factures of woollens (carpets, hosiery, etc.), iron goods, 
machinery, chemicals, paper, leather. Native place of 
Whistler. Pop. (1910) 106,294. 

LOWELL, CHARLES RUSSELL (183.5-64), Amer. 
soldier; killed in Amer. Civil War, fighting for the North. 

LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL (1819-91), Amer. 
poet, journalist, essayist, diplomatist ; s. of Unitarian 
minister of Boston, of Scot, descent ; rn. Maria White, 
1844, and adopted her abolitionist and other political 
and social enthusiasms; pub. vol. of verse, 1841; 
joint-publisher of new magazine. The Pioneer^ 1843; 
1848 saw third vol. of poems, Fable for Critics, Biglow 
Papers, Vision of Sir Launfal, all showing combination 
of wit and sentiment which was his characteristic. 
Reforming zeal was the inspiration of much of his 
verse, which, however, contains some purely pastoral 
efforts. L. succeeded Longfellow at Harvard Coll., 
1856, and subsequently wrote much criticism, his 
My Study Windows and Among my Books giving him 
high rank as literary e 88 a 5 ri 8 t; editor of Atlantic, 1867 ; 
joint-editor of North American Remew, 1863 ; pub. 
Under the Willows, 1869; The Cathedral, 1870; Hearts- 
ease and Rue, 1888 ; ambassador to Spain, 1877 ; to 
England, 1880-85. 

E. E. Hale, James Rusaell Lowell and His Friends 
(Boston, 1899). 

LOWELL, JOHN (1799-1836), member of noted 
Massachusetts family; founder of Lowell Institute 
at Boston, a public establishment for the provision of 
free lectures ; endowment, 237,000 dollars. His s., 
Franols Cabot, (1776-1817), founded Lowell city, and 
introduced cotton manufacture into U.S.A. 

LOwENBERG (61° 6' N., 15° 36' E.), town, Silesia, 
Prussia, on Bober ; textile industries. Pop. 9500. 

LOwENBTEIN (49° 5' N., 9° 20' E.), town, 
Wiirttemberg, Germany ; ancient ruined castle. 

LOWESTOFT (62° 29' N., 1° 44' E.), seaport and 
seaside resort, Suffolk, England, on North Sea ; old 
town stands on cliff forming part of Lowestoft Ness, 
most easterly cape in England. Pop. (1911) 33,780. 

LOXIA, (^SSBILLS, 806 under Finch Family. 
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LOTAliXSTB (in Amor. Revolution), colonists 
who remained in their allegiance to England during 
War of Independence; favourite subject of Amer. 
history and biography ; formed about one-third of 
tot^ population and probably represented element 
which nad not inherited spirit of religious and political 
revolt. Their elimination by war, confiscation, and 
exile gave unity to heterogeneous Amer. character. 
Great Britain secured terms for them by treaty, 
1815. 

LOYALTY ISLANDS (21® 20' S., 167® 26' E.), 

roup of islands in S. Pacific, belonging to Franco ; 

epondeney of New Caledonia. 

LOYOLA, ST. IGNATIUS OF (1491-1666).— 
Inigo Lopez do Rocalde, founder of the Society of 
Jesus, was of noble Span, birth, and went as a page-boy 
to the Span, court ; and being courageous and ener- 
getic, became a soldier. While fighting in Navarre in 
1621, ho was injured at the siege of Pampeluna, and 
while recovering began to repent of his worldly wavs. 
Entering the Abbey of Montserrat in 1622, he led 
a life of devotion ; afterwards went to Rome, and 
then on pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; coming back to 
Italy, was viewed as a heretic by the Inquisition ; 
continued his wanderings in Spain and then in Paris 
and Italy ; ordained priest, 1638. While in Rome in 
1537 he saw vision of Christ which led him to found 
the Society of Jesus, which was sanctioned by Pope 
Pius III. in 1640, and of which he himself was elected 
general in 1641. L. drew up the Conatiluiiojia of the 
Order, and finished his t^piritvnl Exercises ; devoted 
the rest of his life to the Society. He was beatified in 
1609; canonized, 1629. A man of strong character 
who had had difficulty in conquering himself, and of 
intense spiritual fervour, he was, if sometimes stern, 
a born ruler of men. See Jjcsuits. 

Joli, St. Ignats de Jjoyola. 

LOZ£:he (44® 40' N., 3® 30' E.), dcjpartment, S.E. 
Franco, formed from ancient Gevaudan in Languedoc ; 
mountainous ; rich in minerals ; cattle ana sheep 
rearing, silkworm breeding ; manufactures cheese ; 
capital, Mende. Pop. (1911) 122,738. 

LUANG-PBABANG (19® 54' N., 102® 10' E.), chief 
town, Laos, Fr. Indo-China, on Mekong. Pop. c. 
13,000. 

LUBAO (16® N., 120® 30' E,), town, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands. Pop. 20,000. 

LUbBEN (61® 66' N., 13® 63' E.), town, Branden- 
burg, Prussia, on Spree ; sawinilla. Pop. (1910) 7802. 

LUBBOCK, JOHN, Boe Avkburt. 

LUBECK (63® 61' N., 10® 41' E.), free city, capital 
of L. state, Germany, on Trave, about 12 miles from 
Baltic ; once head of Hanseatic League ; now pro- 
minent fort, trading chiefly with Baltic countries. L. 
was founded XII. cent. ; became free city of the 
Empire, 1226 ; conquered by French, 1806 ; recovered 
independence, 1815. L. is a picturesque old town, 
with quaint gables and late Gothic and Renaissance 
architecture. Among striking buildings are Marien- 
kirche, 1276-1310 (with fine paintings and sculptures), 
Domkircho (founded by Henry the Lion ; XII.-XIV. 
cent, altarpiece by Memling) ; churches of St. Catherine 
and St. James (XIV. cent.) ; Rathaus (XI11.-XV. 
cent.), Gothic Holstentor (XV. -cent, gateway). Chief 
industries are shipbuilding, machinery, chemicals, 
breweries, brushes, soap, cigars, food-stuffs, etc. The 
State 07 LObick (area, 116 sq. miles) is a republic, 
governed by Senate and House of Burgesses; sends 
one member to Bundosrat, and one to Imperial Beich- 
Btag. The Prikcipauty of LObbok (pop. 41,000), 
lying N. of L. State, forms part of Oldenburg (^.v.). 
Pop. (1910) city, 98,620; state, 116,600. 

LtTBEN (61® 23' N., 16® 11' E.), town, Silesia, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 7818. 

LUBLIN. — (1) (61® N., 23® E.) government, S.E. of 
Rnisian Poland, bordering Galicia. Pop. 1,437,000. 
(2) (61® 20' N., 22® 36' E.) capital of above ; XIII,- 
centl cathedral ; linen and woollen manufactures. 
Pop. 62,000. 
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LUBRICATION, the science of correctly applying 
lubricants. When two working surfaces run in contact, 
friction is sot up, the amount varying according to 
the surfaces ana the material. In 1803 Beauchamp 
Tower discovered that, when a lubricant was applied, 
its effect was to separate the surfaces which were 
working against each other, by a thin film, and so hold 
them apart. 

^ght spindles, as in textile machinery, require a 
thin oil, while the heavy bearings of a steam engine 
require an oil which is about as viscous as treacle. As 
a rule, the greater the load the thicker the lubricant. 
Water- and air-coolod engines require different oils, 
j Lubrioante may be soiicl, semi-eolid, or liquid, and 
consist of animal or vegetable greases or oils and 
mineral oils. The chief I’s are : SoZitij, soapstone, plum- 
bago, and graphite. Semi-solids, tallow, lard, and 
other animal fats. Liquid (oils) — Animal — Sperm 
oil. Vegetable — Olive and rape oils. Mineral —Oils 
distilled from Russ, and Amer. petroleums. Mineral 
oils may be used simple or compounded. Plumbago 
and graphite are frequently mixed with oils or grease. 

For heavy loads, vegetable and animal oils are better 
than mineral oils. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA, see Della Robbia. 

LUCAN, Marcus Ann^uus Lucanus (a.d. 39-65), 
Rom. poet; b. Corcluba, Spain. His success roused 
Nero’s jealousy, and he was forbidden to recite in 
public ; indignation prompted L. to join the Pisonian 
conspiracy ; on the discovery of the plot he was com- 
pelled to end his life ; great work is the Pharsalia, a 
rhetorical poem dealing with the conflict between 
Caesar and Pompey. 

LUCANIA, former name of region between Gulf of 
Tarentum and Tyrrhenian Sea, S. Italy ; now included 
in provinces of Basilicata, Cosenza, and Salerno ; 
surmoe mountainous ; inhabited by Lucani from 
V. cent. B.c. ; subdued by Rome in 272 B.o. ; supported 
Carthago in Hannibal io War. 

LUCARIS, CYRILLOS (1672-1637), patriarch of 
Constantinople; tried to make Eastern Church 
Calvinistic. 

LUCAS, SIR CHARLES (d. 1648), Royalist 
soldier in Civil War; shot by Parliamentarians for 
breaking parole, 1648. 

LUCAS, CHARLES (1713-71), Irish physician 
and politician ; at first an apothecary in Dublin ; 
compelled to flee abroad on account of his political 
opinions ; studied mod. in Paris and Leiden, and com- 
menced practice as physician in London ; pardoned 
and elect^ to Irish Parliament as member for Dublin ; 
noted for defence of independence of Irish Parliament ; 
wrote many political pamphlets. 

LUCAS, JOHN SEYMOUR (1849- ). Eng. 

artist ; painted The Armada in Sight, A fter CtUloden. 

LUCAS, VAN LEYDEN (c. 1494-1633), Dutch 
painter and engraver; an intimate of Mabuse and 
Albrecht Diircr ; dealt successfully with sacred history 
and contemporary manners and portraits. 

LUCCA (43® 61' N., 10® 31' E.), town, Tuscany, 
Italy ; was free city in XIV. cent. ; became princi- 
pality in 1805, when Napoleon gave it to his sister. 
Princess Bacciochi ; afterwards became duchy, and 
was incorporated with Tuscany, 1847 ; annexed to 
Italy, 1860. L. is seat of archbishopric ; has cathedral 
dating in part from XI. cent., and containing fine 
pictures ; many old churches, palaces, educational 
establishments; old fortifications remain; manu- 
factures silk. Pop. (1911) of town, 31,000; of com- 
mune, c. 76,037. 

LUCCA, BAGNI DI (43® 61' N., 10® 31' E.), 
watering-place, on Lima, Lucca provifice, Italy. 

LUCCBESINI, GIROLAMO (1761-1825), Prus- 
sian diplomat ; ambassador to Poland, 1789; arranged 
Prusso-Polish alliance, 1790 ; ambassador to Vienna, 
1793 ; Paris, 1802 ; tried to maintain friendly relations 
between France and Prussia. 

LUGENA (37® 36' N., 4® 32' W.), town, Cordova, 
Spain, on Casajar; earthenware. Pop. (1910) 21,020. 
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LUGERA (41* 30' N., 16® 21' EA town, Foggia, 
Italy ; oathedral and castle ; silk. Pop. 17»500. 

LUCERNE, Li 7ZBRN.-~(1) (47® 10' N., 8® 10' E.) 
canton, Switzerland ; hilly and moantainons ; chief 
stream, the Eeuss ; agriculture and dairy-farming ; 
joined Swiss oonf^eration, 1332. (2) (47® 3' N., 
8® 18' E.) town, oi^ital of above ; beautifully situ- 
ated on Lake of L. ; popular tourist resort ; old 
walls and watch-towers (erected, 1385), ancient town 
hall, Hofkirche, museum, arsenal (old armour). Lion 
of Luctriu monument, glacier garden, etc. Pop. (1912) 
40,900. 

LUCERNE, PuBPLB Msdiok, or Alfalfa (Medicago 
sativa), a member of the LeguminosoR cultivated as 
a fodder crop. The fruits usually form a coiled mass. 

LUCERNE, LAKE OF, ViERWALDSTATTERSBB 
(47® N., 8® 30' E.), *Lake of the Four Forest Cantons,’ 
Switzerland ; surrounded by cantons of Lucerne, 
Unterwaldon, Sohwyz, and Uri ; area, 44 sq. miles ; 
overlooked by Mount Pilatus and Rigi ; traversed 
by the Reuse ; beautiful scenery ; associated with 
William TeU. 

LUCHAIRE. DENIS JEAN ACHILLE (1840- 
1908), Fr. historian ; prof, of History at the Sorbonne ; 
wrote several works, particularly on Pope Innocent III. 

LUCHU ISLANDS (24® to 30® N., 122® 30' to 130® 
E.), group of some 60 volcanic and coralline islands be- 
longing to Japan, half-way between Kiushiu and 
Formosa ; total area, 930 sq. miles ; largest islands, 
Okinawa and Amami ; chief towns, Shuri (capital) and 
Nafa, most important seaport and trading centre ; 
annexed by Japan despite China’s threatening attitude 
in 1879 ; produce sugar, aigo, dye woods, aromatic 
oranges. Pop. 467,000. 

LUCIAN (d. c. 200 a.d.), Silver-Age Gk. writer ; b. 
Samosata, Syria ; after unsuccessful apprenticeship to 
his uncle, a sculptor, turned his band to oratory ; 
seems to have prospered ; eventually obtained a well- 
aid post in Egypt as recorder of legal actions and 
eeper of State documents. L. wrote a very large 
number of treatises and dialogues (in the Platonic 
style), mostly satires on current abuses and on philo- 
sophers. He believed little of what was taught either 
in philosophy or religion. His style is elegant and 
correct, altnough it naturally contains a few Silver- Age 
words and constructions (notably his use of Kan), 
Best-known work is his True History y a classical 
Baron Munchausen describing the exciting adventures 
of some voyagers to the moon ; written to ridicule hist, 
poets and historians from Homer downwards. In 
2)e morte peregrini L. shows knowledge of Christianity, 
which he treats with scant respect. Other well-known 
dialogues include the Piscatory a conversation between 
Socrates, Plato, and others ; HtrrnotimuSy between a 
Stoic and Lycinus (Lucian). 

Collins, Lucian. 

LUCIFER (‘ Light-Bringer *), Venus {q.v.) as Morn- 
ing Star ; (myth.) son of Aurora (dawn) ; ^tan, sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven (cf. Isaiah 14^*; 
Luke 10'*; Revelation 9^^ eqq.) ; friction match con- 
taining phosphorus, dating from c. 1830. 

LUCIFER (d. c. 370), bp. of Cagliari ; orthodox pro- 
tagonist in Arian controversy. 

LU CILIA, see under House Fly. 

LUCILIUS, GAIUS (c. 180-103 B.O.), Rom. 
satirist ; b. Suessa ; served in the Nuraantine War under 
Scipio, and despite his humble origin lived on terms 
of the closest familiarity with Scipio and Lselius ; 
regarded as the first great Rom. satirist. Ho wrote 
with «eat ease and variety, but his work lacks polish 
and finish. In his satire he is more personal than 
Horace. 

LUCKENWALDE (62® 7' N., 13* 9' E.), town, 
Brandenburg, Prussia, on Nuthe; cloth. Pop. (1910) 
23,476. 

LUCKNOW (26® 52' N., 80® 68' E.), city, India, 
on Gumti ; formerly capital of independent state 
of Oudh ; olnef building, the mausoleum Imambara ; 
•eat of Canning Coll, and La Martini^re CoU. ; noted 


for heroic defence and relief in Indian M utiny, 1867-68 ; 
muslins, embroidery, brass-ware, pottery. See India 
{History). Pop. (1911) 269,798. 

LUCON (46® 27' N., 1® 9' W.), town. Vendee, 
France ; oathedral ; bp.’s see. Pop. 6900. 

LUCRETILIS (42* 10' N., 12® 60' E.), mountain, 
in the Sabine country, ancient Italy. 

LUCRETIUS, TITUS CARUS (c. 98-65 B.C.), 
Rom. poet; according to tradition, was poisoned by 
love-potion, and wrote during intervals of sanity. His 
poem, De Rerum Naturuy in six books of hexameters, 
treats of Epicurean philosophy, but is interspersed 
with many remarkably clever conjectures and theories 
regarding the atomic origin of the world, mankind, etc. 
He bears no great love to the Rom. pantheon, and 
condemns superstition as one of man’s burdens. L. is 
one of the most characteristically Roman of all Lat. 
writers. 

Mason, Atomic Theory of Lucretius (1884) ; Santa- 
yana, Three Philosophical Poets (1911). 

LUCRINE LAKE, LucRiNUB Lacub (40® 61' N., 
14* 6' E.), small lake, on coast of Campania, ancient 
Italy ; oyster-beds. 

LUCULLUS, LUCIUS LICINIUS (c. 109-56 B.C.), 
one of greatest orators, gov’s, and generals of Rome ; 
subject of one of Plutarch’s Lives; consul, 74, and 
by death of pro consul became leader of forces against 
Mithridates ; rescued Rom. gov. of Bithynia and 
conquered Pontus, 74-2 ; overran large part of 
Armenia ; recalled by enemies at home, abandoned 
ambition, and became famous as art amateur and 
voluptuary. 

LUCY, SIR THOMAS (1532-1600), Lord of 
Charlecote, Warwickshire, England, in Shakespeare’s 
early days ; model for Justice Shallow ; according to 
legend Shakespeare stole his deer. 

LUDDITES, bands of workmen who smashed 
machinery in Eng. Midlands, 1812-18 ; named after 
NedLud, a Leicestershire lunatic, who, 30 years previous, 
smashed some stocking-frames. 

LODENSCHEID (51® 13' N., 7® 46' E.), town, 
Westphalia, Prussia; metal goods. Pop. (1910) 
32,297. 

LUDHIANA (30® 62' N., 75® 66' E.), town and 
district, Jalundhar division, Punjab, India ; shawls ; 
trade in grain. Pop. c. 49,000. 

LUDINGTON (39® N., 86° 30' W.), city, summer 
resort, Michigan, U.S.A., on Lake Michigan ; trade 
in grain. Pop. (1910) 9132. 

LUDLOW (62® 22' N., 2® 44' W.), market town, 
Shropshire, England ; at coufiuence of Corve and 
Teme ; has a fine old church and grammar school, 
and remains of a XII. -cent, castle, formerly residence 
of the Lords Presidents of Wales. Pop. (1911) 6926. 

LUDLOW, EDMUND (c. 1617-92), Eng. regi- 
cide ; held commands for Parliament in Civil War ; 
signed warrant for king’s execution ; brought to 
a close Cromwellian subjugation of Ireland, 1651-52 ; 
opposed protectorate ; sentenced, 1660, but fled 
anroad. 

LUDLOW GROUP, Ludlovlan Rooks, part of 
Upper Silurian rocks in Great Britain ; well developed 
at Ludlow (Salop) ; consists of shales at the top, which 
get more sandy in descent until the Old Red Sandstone 
is reached. 

LUDWIG, see Louis. 

LUDWIG I. (1786-1868), king of Bavaria ; b. at 
Strassburg ; led Bavarian opposition to Franco ; 
had share in forming Bavarian constitution ; succ., 
1825 ; opposed Jesuits ; improved financial affairs ; 
encouraged learning and art ; furthered economic im- 
provements; promoted founding of Zoll-Verein, 1833; 
aided Greece in struggle for independence against 
Turkey, his son becoming king of Greece, 1832 ; gave 
largely to charitable objects ; influenced in political 
matters by dancer, Lola Montez, which led to revolu- 
tion, 1848, when L. had to abdicate ; retired to private 
life. 

LUDWIG II. (1846-86), king of Bavaria; tuoc., 
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1864 ; opposed jPrussia in Schleswig-Holstein affair ; 
joined Austria against Prussia, 1866 ; defeated ; 
subsequently reformed army ; aided Prussia against 
Prance, 1870-71 ; offered imperial crown to William 
of Prussia, 1871. His friendship with Richard Wagner 
roused opposition in country; interested in art, lit., 
and philosophy; built many magnificent castles and 
Bayreuth theatre ; suffered from mental weakness, 
which ultimately developed into incurable insanity ; 
deposed, 1886 ; drownea himself in Starnberger See 
a week later. 

LUDWIG, EARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1816- 
95), Ger. physiologist ; prof, of Anat. and Physiology 
at Ziirioh, 1849, at the militaiy medical school in Vienna, 
1855 ; prof, of Physiology at Leipzig, 1865 ; investigated 
gland secretions and secretory nerves, blood pressure, 
the blood and lymph, and numerous other physio- 
logical subjects ; greatly infiuenced modern develop- 
ment of physiology, introducing valuable new methods, 
in addition to making many important discoveries ; 
author of Textbook of Physiology. 

LUDWIGSBURG (38® 63' N., 9® 12' E.), town. 
Wiirttemberg, Germanv; important military d6p6t. 
Pop. (1910) 24,926. 

LUDWIGSHAFEN (49® 28' N., 8® 27' E.), town, 
Bavarian Palatinate, on Rhine ; chemical works. 
Pop. (1910) 83,307. 

LUDWIGSLUST (53® 19' N., 11® 30' E.), town, 
Meoklonburg-Sohwerin, Germany ; contains a grand - 
ducal residence. Pop. (1910) 0926. 

LUGANO (46® K, 8® 56' E.), chief town, Swiss 
canton of Ticino, on Lake Lugano; tourist centre. 
Pop. 13,000. 

LUGANO, LAKE OP (46® N.. 9® E.), lake of 
Switzerland and N. Italy ; ancient Geresiua Lams. 

LUGANSK (48® 35' N., 39® 10' E.), town, Ekater- 
inoslav, Russia, on Lugan ; coal-mining centre ; iron 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 32,260. 

LUGARD, SIR FREDERICK DEALTRY (1858- 
), Eng. colonial gov. ; served with distinction 
in Afghan War (1879-80), and in Sudan and Burma 
campaigns; administrator of Uganda (1889-92); high 
commissioner of N. Nigeria (1900-6); gov. of 
Hong-Kong (1907-11); app. gov. of both N. and S. 
Nigeria (1912) with a view to federating the Protector- 
ates; author of Our East African Empire (1893). His 
wife. Lady Luoabd {nie Flora Louise Shaw), is well 
known as traveller and writer. 

LUGDUNUM, see Lyons. 

LUGDUNUM BATAVORUM, Rom. name for 
Loiden iq.v.). 

LUGGER, boat with one to three masts with square 
sail (‘lugsail’) on each. 

LUGO.-— (1) (43® N., 7® 30' VV.) maritime province, 
Galicia, Spain; mountainous. Pop. (1910) 477,239. 
(2) (43® N., 7® 31' W.) capital of above, on Minho ; 
textile industries; sulphur baths in vicinity. Pop. 
(1910) 28,174. 

LUGOS (46® 41' N., 21® 63' E.), town, Hungary, 
on Temes ; wine. Pop. 16,600. 

LUG- WORM, see under CHi^iiTOPODA. 

LUIK, Flemish name for Li6ge {q.v.). 

LUINI, BERNARDINO (c. 1465-1640), Ital. 
painter, and pupil of Leonardo da Vinci {q^v.) ; exe- 
cuted frescoes at Milan and Lugano, and painted 
several easel works, including The Daughter of Herodiae, 
now in the Louvre. Ruskin praises him. 

Mason, Luini (Masterpieces in Colour). 

LUKE, ST., a Gk. physician, friend and companion 
of St. Paul ;probably wrote Third Gospel and Acta ; said 
to have diea in Bithynia, aged 74 ; probably collected 
traditions in Palestine and Asia Minor for his writings, 
into which he infused something of his own personality. 

Luke, Gospel of St., third and longest of three 
Synoptic Gospels, based largely on Mark (^.v.), and, like 
Matthew (q.v.), on collection of sayings of Jesus, and 
material peculiar to itself (specially in chapters 1-3 
and some of parables ) ; traditionally work of St. Luke, 
physician and companion of St. Paul, and recent 
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criticism has done much to support this; forms with 
Acts oontmuous hist, work; differs m several points 
from Matthew M\<i Marh-—e.g. in Passion narrative ; tone 
of L.’a Gospel is Gentile, and shows special sympathy 
with women, sufferers and sinners; used by Justin 
Martyr (and in mutilated edition by Marcion, c. 160). 

Adeney, Luke (Century Bible); Plummer, St. Luke 
(in Intemat, Grit. Com.) ; Hamaok, Luke the Physician, 
Actaofthe^Apoatlea, Date of Qoapela and Acta. 

LULEA (66® 35' N., 22® 10' E.), seaport, Sweden, 
on Gulf of Bothnia; trade in timber. Pop. (1911) 
8960. 

LULLY, RAIMON, Ray^iond Luix (c. 1235-1316), 
mediteval philosopher, known as ‘the enlightened 
doctor * ; b. Majorca ; becoming a Christian, endeavoured 
to convert Moslems by appeal to their higher reason ; 
founded college of missionaries in 1276 ; failed to interest 
the pope in his plans ; martyred in Tunis. 

LUMBAGO, rheumatism of musoles of the small 
of the back, probably an inflammation of the fibrous 
tissue of the muscles also affecting the nerves, char- 
acterised by Intense pain on movement ; treatment I 9 
rest, fomentations on affected part, and a saline 
laxative, while sodium salicylate, aspirin, counter- 
irritants, or electricity may be beneficial See 
Rheumatism. 

LUMBER, see Timber. 

LUMBINI, a garden near Bhagwanpur, Nepal, 
India, the traditional hirth-site of the Buddha. A 
pillar with an inscription was put up by the Emperor 
Asoka, 248 b.c. This was found in 1895. 

LUMP-SUCKERS and SEA-SNAILS {Oyclop- 
teridee), carnivorous fishes with clumsy bodies and 
slow movements. The ventral fins are united to form 
a sucking disc by which they attach themselves to 
rocks. They occur in Antarctic, but chiefly in 
northern seas, being found sometimes at a depth of 
1800 fathoms. The Brit, forms are 3 in number — the 
ugly, globular Lump-Sucker or Gock-Paidlo {Cyclopterua 
lumpua), the Sea Snail, and Montagu’s Sucker (Liparia), 
common coastal species. 

LUNA (44® 6' N., 10® E.)> ancient city, Etruria, 
modern Luni, Italy, on Maora. 

LUNA, Alvaro DE (d. 1453), courtier and friend 
of John II. of Castile ; opposed to noble faction at 
court ; Constable of Castile, 1423 ; executed owing to 
queen’s influence. 

LUNA, PEDRO DI (d. 1422 T), Span, antipope, 
Benedict XIII. ; supported Clement Vll., ana was 
himself elected pone by IV. parW at Avignon, 1394 ; 
refused to accept aeposition by (5ouncil of Constance, 
1417. 

LUNACY, see Insanity. 

LUNARDI, VINCENZO (1759-1806), SCO under 
Balloon. 

LUNAWADA, Lunawara (22® N., 73® E.), native 
state, Gujarat division, Bombay, India. Pop. 10,000. 

LUND (66® 39' N., 13® 11' E.), city, Sweden, on 
Hojea ; bp.’s see ; seat of univ. (foundea, 1866). Pop. 
(1911)20,139. 

LUNDY (61® ir N., 4® 40' W.), small isUnd at 
entrance of Bristol Channel; interesting antiquities. 
Pop. 100. 

LUNDY, ROBERT, gov. of Londonderry ; de- 
clared for William Ilf. and was besieged by Jacobite 
army, 1689 ; intrigues with assailants discovered ; 
forced to fly from Londonderry, covered with ignominy. 

LUNEBURG (63® 15' N., 10® 26' E.), town, Hanover, 
Prussia, on Ilmenao ; one o£ the ancient Hanse towns ; 
has several old Gothic churches and some interesting 
mediaeval buildings ; manufactures cement and salt. 
Pop. (1910) 27,797. Liineburjper Held* (63® 3' N., 
10® 10' E.), moorland district, Hanover, Prussia, be- 
tween AUer and Elbe. 

LUNETTE, see Fortification. 

LUNfiVILLE (48® 36' N., 6® 30' E.), town, Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, France cotton and woollen industries ; 
noted riding-sohool ; birthplace of Emperor Franois 1. 
Pop. 24,500. 
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Limo-CHAU (22* 24' N., 106“ 42' E.), treaty 
town, Kwangii, China. Pop. c, 14,000. 

LUNQ-FISHES, Bee under Fishes. 

LUNGS, the main organa of respiration, two in 
number, situated in cavity of the thorax, above, 
behind, on each Bide of, and, to a alight extent, in 
front of the heart. Each lung ia cone-shaped, the 
apex reaching to root of the neck and the base resting 
on the diaphragm, while right lung, which is the 
larger, ia composed of three lobes, and left of two 
lobes. See Respibatoby System. 

^ LUPEHCALIA, an ancient Rom. festival, held on 
Feb. 16, in honour of Lupercus, god of fertility, 
and one of the oldest pastoral deities of Italy. 

LUPUS, tuberculosis of the akin, running a pro- 
longed and chronic course; most commonly affects 
persona under twenty, and generally attacks the nose 
and neighbouring part of the cheek, ulceration taking 
place ; treatment is the injection of new tuberculin, 
or application of X-rays or Finsen light rave, and 
application of salicylic acid to destroy diseased tissue, 
along with plenty of fresh air and cod-liver oil. See 
Tubeeotjlosis. 

LURAT CAVERN (38“ 33' N., 78“ 22' W.), cave 
near Luray village, Virginia, U.S.A. j discovered 
1878, and noted for its remarkable stalactites and stalag- 
mites ; these include a number of columns over 60 ft. 
in ^ height, the colours ranging from white to red, 
yellow, brown, and blue. There are many different 
chambers, which are lit by electricity. Traces of 
wild animals remain, and a human skeleton has been 
found. 

LURCHERS, see Doa Family. 

LURGAN (64“ 28' N., 6“ 20' W.), market town, 
Armagh. Ireland; linens. Pop. (1911) 12,135. 

LURIA, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (1534-72), 
Jewish hermit ; b. Jerusalem ; led a hermit’s life on 
the banks of the Nile, where ho had visions and dreams ; 
he transformed Judaism, but the chief beauty of his 
doctrine was bis interpretation of the Sabbath. 

LURISTAN (33® N., 48® E.), mountainous pro- 
vince, W. Persia, bordering on Turkey. 

LURLEI, see Lobelei. 

LUSATIA, district, Germany, between Oder and 
Elbe, N. of Bohemia ; comprised Upper and Lower 
Lusatia ; belonged to Saxony from 1635-1816, when 
Lower Lusatia and part of Upper Lusatia were ceded 
to Prussia. 

LU8HAI HILLS (23“ 20' N.. 93“ E,), mountainous 
district, India, on frontier of Assam, Bengal, and 
Burma. 

LUSIADS, THE, see under Oamoens, Luis de. 

LU8IGNAN (46® 27' N.. 0® 8' E.), town, Vienne, 
Prance ; XI. -cent, church. 

LUSSIN, Lossini (44“ 35' N., 14® 25' E.), island in 
Adriatic, belonging to orownland of Istria, Austria; 
ancient Apaorus. Pop. (1911) 12,947. Capital, Lus- 
StMTlCOOLO. Pop. 8340. 

LUSTRATION (Lat. luatro, purify), ceremonial 
washing which ooours in many religions : thus con- 
tact with a corpse involves unoleanness which has to 
be washed away ; at first there is no clear distinction 
between ritual and moral uncleanness. 

LUTE (Arabic ‘ the wood *), an ancient stringed 

instrument, plucked by the fingers, similar to the guitar, 
mandoline, etc. L. has a pear-shaped body with neck 
attached to it ; strings of catgut, but after XVII. cent, 
silver-spun bass strings were used, L. with largo 
double-neck and two sets of tuning pegs was known 
as Thiorbo. L. is of Oriental origin ; in vogue between 
XV. and XVII. cent. 

LUTETIA (PARISIORUM), ancient name of 
Paris (g.u.). 

LUTHER LEAGUE, Amer. soo. for young 
Lutherans, founded 1888. 

LUTHER, MARTIN (1483-1646). the greatest 
leader of the Prot. Reformation, was the s. of a miner 
and b. at Eisleben in Thuringia ; he went to school 
at Mansfeld and Magdeburg, and entered Erfurt 


Univ. in 1501, studying Boholasti<M philosophy and 
theoL In 1606, to the surprise of his mends, he entered 
the monastic life. His reasons for this he never fully 
explained, but it seems that from this time onward 
he was tortured by the sense of sin, and the fear of Christ 
as Judge bad haunted his childish mind. It wm 
some time before L. could win the sense of pardon 
and forgiveness. At last he did, and was oruained. 
He went to Wittenberg and gave lectures in theol., 
whioh soon attracted attention for his power of 
reaching the hearts of his hearers. He began at 
length to mistrust the scholastic theol., and his filings 
were particularly roused by the sale of Indulgences. 

These, originally intended at first merely to remit 
the temporal penalty of sin, had been abuBO<i, and were 
now utilised as a source of revenue by the Papaoy. 
In November 1617, L. nailed 95 ihuta to the church 
door 'at Wittenberg, following a regular precedent in 
academic disputes. L. engaged in controversy with 
John Maiyr of Eck, a CJatholio controversialist, and soon 
had popular sympathies on his side. Meanwhile, 
Miltitz, a papal envoy, came to Germany and tried to 
win over L., but the Papaoy would not compromise at 
alL In June 1519, L. engaged in publio dispute with 
Eok, and saw that his breach with the Church was 
wider than he himself had at first imagined. 

In 1520 he pub. his famous Address to the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation^ and when the papal 
bull direoted against him arrived, burnt it. Rome 
then appealed to the Emperor to outlaw L. At length 
L. was summoned to appear at a diet at Worms, and 
in April 1521 given a safe conduct to last three weeks. 
L. hid in the Castle of Wartburg. But a national 
movement was now growing up in his favour. From 
1521-25 L. led popular feoBng, when the course of 
events was modified by the Peasants’ Revolt. After 
this the cleavage between Protestants and Catholics 
became marked, and a third revolutionary party, 
the Anabaptists and kindred seots, came into being. A 
diet was held at Sp^er, 1626, but the Catholic party 
refused to recognise Prot, liberty. L. became engaged 
in controversy about the Lord’s Supper with the more 
radical Zwingli. 

L. devoted the rest of his life to elaborating theo- 
logical and Church reform, being less revolutionary 
than the rest of the reformers, and died \»^om out with 
his labours ; many works (prose and hymns) in Latin 
and German. 

Beard, Martin Luther (Lond., 1889), only up to 
1622 ; Janssen, History of the Oernuxn People^ vol. ii.-iii. 
(St. Louis, 1896- ) ; Lindsay, Luther and the 

German Reformation, should be read with Dollingor’s 
Die Reformation, 

LUTHERANS, body of Ger. Protestants founded 
by Luther {q.v,), called sometimes Evanoeuoax, as 
opposed to Reformed or Calvinistic Churches. Lutheran- 
ism is less rigid than Calvinism, various controversies 
showing that it was not always easy to discover 
Luther^ belief on various points, and in ritual less 
break was made with the medioeval Church. The L. 
theory of oonsubstantiation approaches the Roman 
of transubstantiation. Ger. Protestantism would have 
been stronger but for the split between Calvinist 
and Lutheran. In the XIX. cent, some Ger. govern- 
ments forced a union, and many Lutherans seceded, 
forming the Old L. Church. L. pastors are appointed 
by the State or local authorities. The Scandinavian 
Luthoran Church retains episcopal government. The 
funds are partly from the State, partly from endow- 
ments and subscriptions. Various liturgies are used. 

Sohaff, History of the Creeds of Christendom, 

LUTON (51“ 62' N., 0“ 26' W.), town, Bedfordshire, 
England ; chief seat of Eng. straw -plait manufacture. 
Pop. (1911) 60,000. 

LUTRA, Otter, see Weasel Family. 

LUTSK (50“ 44' N., 26“ 22' E.), town, Volhynia 
government, S. Russia. Pop. 17,500. 

LUTTERWORTH (62“ 28' N., 1* 12' W.), small 
town, Leicosterahire^ England. 
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Lt)TTICH, Cbr. name for Li^ge (q^v.). 

lottringhausen {5r r n.. r 16 ' e.), town, 

Rhine province, Prussia ; textiles, iron goods. Pop. 
(1910) 13,669. 

Lt>TZEN (61® 16' N., 12° 8' E.), town, Prussian 
province of Saxony ; hero the imperialist forces under 
Wallenstein were defeated by Guetavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, who was kiUed in action, Nov. 16, 1632 ; and 
on May 2, 1813, the allied forces of Prussia and Russia 
under Wittgenstein were defeated by Napoleon. Pop. 
(1910) 4082. 

LUXEMBURG.— (1) (49® 46' N., 6® 8' E.) grand- 
duchy, Europe, bordering on Belgium, Prussia, and 
Franco; area, 998 sq. miles; surface generally table- 
land ; capital, L. ; produces iron ore ; manufactures 
hardware, leather, beer, paper. Declared neutral 
territory in 1867. Pop. (1910) 269,891. (2) (60® N., 
6® 30' E.) province, S.E. Belgium; area, 1706 sq. 
miles ; produces marble, fruit, timber ; capital, Arlon. 
Pop. (1910) 231,216. The Belgian province was in- 
cluded in grand-duchy till 1839. 

LUXEMBURG, formerly Lutzelburq (49® 37' N., 
6® 7' E.), capital, grand-duchy of Luxemburg, on 
Alzette ; formerly strongly fortified ; dismantled 
after the treaty of 1867. Pop. of state (1910), 269,891 ; 
of capital (1910), 20,848. 

LUXEMBURG, FRANCOIS HENRI DE 
MONTMORENCY - BOUTEVILLE, DUG DE 
(1628-96), Mar6chal of France ; distinguished himself 
under Cond6 and Turenne ; famous retreat from 
Holland, 1672 ; brought France to height of military 
success, 1691-92, in war of League of Augsburg, twice 
defeating William III. ; considered general of genius, 
but poor strategist. 

LUXEUIL-LES-BAINS (47® 49' N., 6® 23' E.), 
town, Haute-Sa6ne, France ; mineral springs. Pop. 
6600. 


LUXOR (26® 39' N., 32® 39' E.), town. Upper 
Egypt, on Nile ; contains magnificent ruins of 
Thebes (g'.v.), occupying part of its site. Pop. c. 
13,000. 

LUYNES, name of Fr. family Albert (Alberti) ; 
of Florentine origin ; acquired L. Important members 
are Honor* (c. 1540-92), his son Charles (1678- 
1621), Marquis d’Albert, Duo do L., and his descendants, 
distinguished generals. 

LUZ (42® 60' N., 0® 1' W.), town, Haute9-Pyr6n6es, 
France ; noted fortified church ; thermal springs, 

LUZERN, Lucerne (q.v.). 

LUZZATTI, LUIGI (1841- ), Ital. economist 

and politician; prof, at Milan and Padua, then held 
various positions in Ital. government. 

LYGAIUS (37® 22' N., 21® 58' E.), mountain, 
Arcadia ; sacred to Zeus, sumamod Lyccous. 

LYCANTHROPY, word used to express wide- 
spread primitive credence in metamoiqjhosis of man, 
voluntarily or otherwise, into a lower animal; still 
believed among ignorant peasantry. Classical legends 
depict gods assuming animal shape for various pur- 
poses, or changing men into animals either as punish- 
ment (cf. Lycaon (q.v.)) or as means of protection 
(cf. lo (q,v.)). Mediaeval lit. presents numerous ac- 
counts of such metamorphosis for beneficent or more 
fre(^ontly for evil ends. Trials for 1. were common 
in France till beginning of XVII. cent. ; 1. is con- 
nected with totemism, e.g. a god was generally vener- 
ated in animal form, the tribal totem, in the district 
where the Wend arose ; and is distinct from metem- 
psychosis. European legends associate the wolf with 
1. '; Eng. wjcre-uwi/, Fr. loup-garou. 

LYGAON (classical myth.), infamous king of Arcadia, 
who offered Zeus a feast of human flesh in order to 
test his divinity. Zeus slew L. and his 60 sons with a 
thunderbolt, or, acoording to another version, changed 
them into wolves. 

LYCAON, see Doo Family. 

LYCAONIA, now part of Konia ; ancient district, 
Asia Minor ; capital was loonium. 

LYCIA, , ancient region, S. Asia Minor ; bounded 


N. by Phrygia and Pisidia, E. by Pamphylia, S. by 
Mediterranean Sea, W. by Caria ; surface mountainous, 
crossed by Taurus ranges ; drained by Limyrus, 
Xanthus, and other streams; among most important 
towns were Xanthus (capital), Myra, Olympus, Patara. 
There are interesting ruins of temples, and some 
fine rock tombs have boon discoverea. The country 
was conquered in turn by Persians, Syrians, and 
Romans. 

LYCK, Lyk (63® 50' N., 22® 22' K), town, E. 
Prussia, Germany, on river and lake Lyok ; iron 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 13,427. 

LYGOPODIACEA:, see Pteridophyta. 

LYCOPODIALES, see Paleobotany. 

LYCOSURA (37® 20' N., 22® E.), ancient city, 
Arcadia ; said to have been founded by Lycaon, son 
of Pelasgus. 

LYCURGUS (e. 396-325 B.o.), Attic orator; b. 
Athens ; warm supporter of Demosthenes ; only one 
of his speeches is extant. 

LYCURGUS, Spartan lawgiver ; nothing certain 
known concerning him ; according to tradition, 
flourished in IX. cent. ; was son of royal house ; 
sometime regent for nephew ; said to have travelled, 
and on returning, introduced reforms in constitution 
which raised Sparta from condition of anarchy to 
strong united state ; also credited with important 
military and educational reforms. 

LYDD (60® 67' N., 0® 66' E.), market town, Kent, 
England. 

LYDENBURG (25° 10' S., 30® 40' E.), town and 
district, Transvaal, S. Africa ; goldfields. 

LYDFORD (61® 6' N., 2® 37^ W.), village, on Lyd, 
Devonshire, England. 

LYDGATE, JOHN (c.* 137a-c. 1461), Eng. poet 
of Chaucerian school ; chief works are the Siane of 
Thebes, drawn from Statius and Boccaccio, the Troy 
Book, Temple of Glass, Fall of Primes. Versification is 
bad ; poems are an example of XV. -cent, vain attempts 
to follow Chaucer, 

LYDIA, ancient region, Asia Minor ; bounded N. 
by Mysia, E. by Phrygia, S. by Caria, W. by Ionia ; 
surface generally consists of two fertile plains separated 
by the Tmolus Mountains ; plains produced cereals, 
and gold was mined in the lulls, while the inhabitants 
manufactured textiles and carried on considerable 
trade. L. was a powerful kingdom under Gygos in 
early VII. cent, b.c., and reached its apogee under one 
of his successors, Creesus, whoso name has become a 
synonym for wealth ; Croosus was defeated and killed 
by Cyrus in 646 B.c., when L. became Persian province ; 
it subsequently belonged to Athenians, Macedonians, 
and Romans in turn. 

LYELL, SIR GHARLES (1797-1876), Brit, 
geologist ; b. Forfar ; s. of Chas. Lyell, noted botanist. 
In his early days L. had a leaning to natural history ; 
entered Exeter Coll., Oxford ; B.A., 1819 ; M.A., 1821 ; 
called to Bar, 1825 ; compaencod to study geol. as 
hobby ; specialised in marine remains, Tertiarv Period ; 
pub. greatest work. Principles of Geology (3 vol’s), 1830- 
33 ; became strong upholder of Darwin’s theori. -3 ; buried 
at Westminster; sometimes called ‘father of modem 
geology.* 

Bonney’s Charles Lyell and Modern Geology (1896). 

LYLY, JOHN, Lilly, ’Lylie (1553-1606), Eng. 
writer; b. Kent; ed. Oxford. L. is famous as the 
inventor of Euphuism, a flowery, aureate, stilted 
prose diction receiving its name from his novels 
Euphues, the Anatomy of Wit (1679), and Euphuea 
and his England (1680). The stylo is marked by 
peculiar similes drawn from the natural history of 
the day, excessive alliteration, vernacular touches, and 
classical references. 

L.’8 plays are important more for their fine lyrics 
and brilliant wit than for their stories ; best known are 
Endymion, MidaSf LovFa Metamorphosis, He wrote 
for the court and his plays are related to the Masque. 
He undoubtedly had much influence on Shakespeare 
(cf. As You Like It, the dialogue of Beatrice and 
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Benedick in Much Aia), L. wrote in prose, and only 
in his later plays does blank verse appear. 

Wilson, John Lyly (1905). 

LYME REGIS (60® 43' N., 2® 66' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, Dorsetshire, England, on English 
Channel ; stone quarries ; landing-place of Monmouth 
in 1685. Pop. (1911) 2772. 

LYMINGTON (60® 46' N., 1® 33' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, Hampshire, England, on English 
Channel. Pop. (1911)4329. 

LYMPH, a colourless, watery fluid, alkaline, but 
loss so than blood plasma, and coagulable, but clotting 
less firmly than blood plasma ; it contains white 
corpuscles, lymphocytes, which are derived mainly 
from the lymph glands, and after digestion fat globules 
and dissolved substances from the digested food are 
present in the 1. coming from the intestines, giving it a 
milky appearance. It exudes from the blood in the 
various tissues and organs, and after laving and 
nourishing the tissue cells it is taken up by the lym- 
phatic vessels, carr 3 ring with it any waste products of 
the tissues, and eventually is poured into the great 
veins of the neck by the thoracic and right lymphatic 
ductSf the two main lynlphatic vessels. The flow of 1. 
from the tissues depends partly on the amount of the 
tissue fluids and partly upon the power of the cells 
lining the 1. capillaries to determine the amount of 1. 
entering the capillaries, a power which is influenced by 
the activity of the tissues. 

LYMPHATIC SYSTEM includes the lymph capiU 
laries which lie in the intercellular spaces of the tissues, 
and receive the lymph after it has exuded from the 
blood capillaries and laved the tissue cells ; these 
capillaries join together to form the lymphatic vessels, 
which are furnished with valves, and have an inner 
lining of endothelial colls, an outer coat of flbrous 
tissue, and, in the larger vessels, a middle coat of 
muscular tissue. The lacteals are those lymphatic 
vessels which convey the chyle, or digested food, from 
the intestine, and they converge to join the sac termed 
the recepiaculum chyli, to which go also all the ab- 
dominal lymphatics. From the receptaculum chyli 
goes the largest lymphatic vessel, the thoracic duct, 
which runs up close to the aorta, and on its right side, 
is joined by the lymphatics of the loft side of the neck 
and the left arm, and opens into the commencement of 
the left innominate vein. The right lymphatic duct 
is a short vessel which is joined by the lymphatics 
of the right side of the neck and thorax and the 
right arm, and opens into the right innominate vein. 
There are certain lymph spaces in communication with 
the lymph capillaries, some of them being merely 
spaces in the connective tissue with no special lining ; 
others, such as the capsule of Tenon in the orbit, or the 
sub-epicranial space in the scalp, lined with endo- 
thehum; others, larger and more important serous 
cavities, such as the pleural and the peritoneal cavities. 
The lymphatic glands have fibrous capsules from which 
fibrous bands go into the substance of the gland, which 
is composed of lymphoid tissue ; the glands are situ- 
ated in different positions in the courses of the lym- 
phatic vessels, and act as filters, while from their cells 
are to a large extent derived the white corpuscles of 
the lymph and of the blood, 

The lymphatic glands, owing to their properties as 
filters, are particularly liable to attack in toxic con- 
ditions and infectious diseases. Scrofula (q.v.) is due 
to infection of the lymph glands of the neck by the 
tubercle bacillus, and is treated by improving the 
general health with plenty of fresh air and nourishing 
food, cod-liver oil, and tonics ; the injection of tuber- 
culin has proved beneficial, and, in more advanced 
cases, removal of the affected glands bv operation is 
necessary. Tabes mesenterica is a condition, usually 
occurring in children, in which the lymph glands of the 
abdomen are infected by the tubercle bacillus, and is 
treated by making an incision into the abdomen, which, 
of itself, nas a beneficial effect, or by more advanced 
surgical measures. Lymphadenoma, or Hodgkin's Dis- 


ease, is a condition in which the lymph glands of the 
body, beginning usually with the glands of the neck, 
progressively become enlarged, followed by extreme 
general emaciation. The condition is treated by 
application of X-rays; arsenic is a drug which has 
roved of benefit ; and removal of the enlarged glands 
y surgical operation has also been successful. Status 
lymph^icus is an obscure condition, occurring more 
commonly in children, in which the thymus gland and 
the lymphoid tissues all through the body are much 
; enlarged ; persons in this condition are very liable 
to sudden death through slight causes, e.g. an an- 
sosthetio or a cold water spray ; no treatment has yot 
proved of benefit. 

LYNCH LAW (formerly ‘ Lynch’s Law ’), punish- 
ment in America without observance of legal forms. 
Origin of term is not certain ; theories are — (1) That 
it is named after Charles Lynch, J.P., of Virginia, said 
to have dealt out irregular justice; (2) derived from 
L 3 mches’ Creek, South Carolina, rendezvous of 
‘regulators,’ t.c. self-constituted police of mid-XVIll. 
cent. ; in common use when ordinary codes proved 
insufficient after liberation of negroes. 

LYNCH, PATRICIO (1825-86), naval officer, at 
first in Brit, navy, tlion in that of Chile. 

LYNCHBURG (37® 18' N., 70® 1' W.), city,"^ Vir- 
ginia, U.S. A., on James River; tobacco. Pop. (1910) 
29,494. 

LYNDHURST, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, 
BARON (1772-1863), Lord Chancellor of England ; 
Solicitor -General, 1819-24 ; one of counsel at trial of 
Queen Caroline ; Attorney-General, 1824-26; Master of 
Rolls, 1826-27 ; Lord Chancellor, 1827, 1834, 1841-46 
(under Tory governments) ; noted for probity, ability, 
and polish. 

LYNDSAY, SIR DAVID, OF THE Mount (c. 1490- 
c. 1665), Scot, poet ; b. Cupar, Fife ; Lyon King-of- 
arms ; famous for ScUire of the Three Estates, a 
* morality ’ play satirising Church and State ; other 
works — History of Squire Meldrum, a biography in 
verse ; Dialogue between Experience and a Courtier, 
a history of the world ; tho Dream, a tiresome allegory ; 
2'ragedy of the Cardinal, an attack on Beaton. 

LYNEDOCH OF BALGOWAN, THOMAS 
GRAHAM, 1ST BARON (1748-1843), Brit, soldier ; 
lieut. -colonel of Perthshire volunteers, 1794 ; assisted 
in capturing Minorca, 1798 ; in retreat to Corunna, 1809 ; 
won battle of Barossa, 1811 ; eulogised by Napier ; 
general, 1821. 

LYNN (42® 26' N., 71® 1' W.), city, Essex County, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Massachusetts Bay; boots 
and shoes; leather. Pop. (1910) 89,336. 

LYNN REGIS, see Kino’s Lynn. 

LYNTON AND LYNMOUTH (51® 17' N., 3® 60' 
W.), two summer resorts, Devonshire, England, on 
Bristol Channel. Lynton stands on a cliff, 430 ft, high, 
with Lynmouth below. 

LYNX, see under Cat Family. 

LYON, NATHANIEL (1818-61), Amer. soldier; 
fought in Mexican War, and in Civil War for North. 

LYONS, Lyon (46® 45' N., 4® 49' E.), third city of 
France ; at confiuenoe of Rhdne and Sadne ; groat 
commercial and industrial town — centre of silk -trade ; 
first-class fortress ; overlooked by two hills — Four- 
vidres {Forum Vetus), crowned by sumptuous modern 
ohuroh, and Croix-Rousse, covered with silk-workers’ 
houses ; many fine bridges and quays. Other notable 
features are Rom. remains (aqueducts, etc.); media3val 
churches, especially Cathedral of St. Jean (began c. 
1110), fi^lise d’Ainay (rebuilt X.-XI. cent.), St. Nizier, 
with ancient crypt; XVII. -cent. H6tel-de-ville, Palais 
des Arts, Bourse, unique Musde des Tissue ; Palais de 
Justice, Prefecture ; Univ. ; Hdtel-Dieu and Hospice de 
la Charito, first of their kind in France ; beautiful Parc 
do la T6to d’Or, Place Bellecour, Rue de la Rdpublique. 
L. {Lugdunum) was the chief town of ancient Gaul, 
and was a great ecclesiastical and commercial centre in 
Middle Ages; annexed to France, XIII. cent.; long a 
hotbed of religious, political, and industrial iiurost ; 
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Carnot (q,v,) assassinated here, 1894; birthplace of 
Germanious, Claudius, Caracalla, Ampere, Puvis de 
Chavannes, etc. ; silk fabrics, chemicals ; printing, 
engineering, motor-cars, etc. ; great banking centre 
{Credit Lyonnais), Pop. (1911) 623,796. 

Charity, Tetite Hiaioire de I/yor% (1803). 

LYONS, COUNCILS OF FiBST Council, 1246, 

met to consider quarrel between pope and Emperor 
Frederick II. ; resulted in excommunication and de- 
position of emperor. Second Council, 1274, passed 
regulations governing election of popes. 

LYRE, an ancient Gk. stringea musical instrument 
of various patterns and sizes. The strings, at different 
periods numbering 4, 7, or 10, were stretched ^ross 
a hollow body or sound chest, and played with a 
plectrum. The modem Gk. lyra is of the violin type, 
played with a bow ; and several bowed instruments of 
this kind, differing greatly as to number of strings/ 
were known as I’s about the XIX. cent. Haydn alone 
among the classical composers wrote for the lyra. 

LYRE-BIRDS {Menura\ a genus of 3 largo birds 
characterised by the peculiar lyre shape of the tail in 
the males. They form by themselves a family and 
order {Mtnuriformea) of birds. Lyre-birds live in the 
thick bush country of south-eastern Australia, whore 
they feed upon insects. Their nests are large and tunnel- 
like, with the entrance in the side, and each bird seems 
to have a reserved beat of its own in the neighbourhood. 
They are excellent mimics of the songs of other birds. 

LYRICAL POETRY, a species of verse originally 
accompanied by a lyre ; in Gk. it is represented by 
such names as Sappho, Alcaeus, and Mimnermus, and 
in Lat. by Catullus and Horace. A lyric is normally 
personal, passionate, brief, and usually commences 
abruptly, and has no fixed form or metre ; sonnets 
are often lyrics. In English the great lyrical outbursts 
were those of the Elizabethan dramatists, the Caroline 
poets, and the song writers of the XIX. - cent, 
romanticists. 

LY8ANDER (d. 396 B.o.), Spartan general; ended 
Peloponnesian War, after defeating Athenian fleet at 
Mgoavotami^ by capture of Athens, 405 ; slain in 
attack on Thebes ; despotic and wily. 

LYSIAS (c. 380 B,o.), Attic orator ; s. of Cephalus, 
wealthy Syracusan, friend of Socrates ; went to Thurii 
from Athens when fifteen ; was driven out after 
failure of Athenian expedition against Syracuse, 413 ; 
settled in Athens as shield-manufacturer ; narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of the Thirty, 404 ; fied from 
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Athens with loss of property; returned, 403; lived 
by writing speeches for litigants. Greatest exponent of 
I plain,’ type of rhetoric as opposed to ‘grand’; style 
is graceful and simple with homely illustrations. The 
most celebrated of his 34 extant speeches is Against 
Eratoathenea. 

LYSIMAGHUS (c. 356-281 B.o.), king of Thrace; 
on partition of realms of Alexander the Great, 323, 
received Thrace ; helped to defeat Antigonus, 301 ; 
conquered Macedonia; slain by Seleuous at battle of 
Cyropedion. 

LYTE, HENRY FRANCIS (1793-1847), Anglican 
clergyman and hymnologist. 

LYTHAM (63’ 44' N., 2® 68' W.). watering-place, 
Lancashire, England, on Irish Sea. Pop. (1911) 9464. 

LYTHE, see Pollack. 

LYTTELTON (43* 39' S., 172* 32' E.), seaport 
town, on inlet of Port Lyttelton, South Island, New 
Zealand ; fine artificial harbour ; extensive export 
trade. 

LYTTELTON, GEORGE LYTTELTON, 1ST 
BARON (1709-73), Lord of Treasury, 1744-64; Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, 1755-66 ; acceptance of office led to 
split with Pitt, and he was generally considered unequal 
to finance ; praised by contemporaries for writings and 
character. 

LYTTON, EDWARD GEORGE EARLE 
LYTTON, BULWER-LYTTON, 1ST BARON 
(1803-73), Eng. writer ; youngest s. of General Bulwer ; 
played prominent part in society ; early writings in 
verse; Pelham, 1828, established his popularity as 
novelist; series of brilliant novels followed, of which 
taint is often emotional falsity, or exaggeration ; three 
chief plays. Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, Monty, had un- 
precedented success ; command over motive of terror 
shown in short story. The Haunted and the Haunters, 
Prominent Liberal politician as well as writer; Sec. 
of State for Colonies, 1858-69 ; cr. baron, 1866. 

LYTTON, EDWARD ROBERT BULWER- 
LYTTON, 1ST EARL OP (1831-91), Eng. poet’ and 
statesman ; s. of Ist Baron L. of Knebwortn ; literary 
pseudonym, Owbn Merbdith ; minor poet of consider- 
able merit ; held various posts as ambassador ; Viceroy 
and Gov. -Gen. of India, 1876-80; started system of 
‘famine insurance’; satisfactorily conducted Afghan 
War, 1878-79, and pressed for annexation of Kandahar ; 
introduced reforms in taxation and administration ; 
severely criticised at time, but justifiod by results; 
cr. earl, 1880. 
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TV^ 13th letter of alphabet ; originally picture of an 
f owl ; has affinity for letter 6, hence numerous 
words in mb, o.g. climb, dumb, 

MAAS, Msusa (q.v.). 

MAASIN (10® 16' N.. 125® E.), town, S. coast of 
Lieyte, Philippine Islands. Pop. c. 18,000. 

MAASLIUS (51® 65' N., 4® 16' E.). fishing town, 
Netherlands, on Maas. Pop. (1910) 9176. 

MAASTRICHT, Maestricht (60® 51' N., 6® 42' E.), 
town, Netherlands, on Maas ; capital of province 
Limburg ; ancient Trajecium Superiue ; taken by the 
French in 1673, 1748, and 1794 ; formerly important 
fortress ; chief objects of interest are ancient Church 
of St. Servatius ; St. Piotersburg sandstone quarries, 
first worked in Roman times; manufactures earthen* 
ware, glass, carpets. Pop. (1910) 37,483. 

MAAT, see Egypt (Ancient Religion). 

MABUSE, JAN (c. 1470-1532), Flemish painter; 

studied at Antwerp, and began hia professional career 
there with several altar-pieces ; painted subjects 
religious and from Gk. mythology and portraits. 

MACABE3E (15® N., 120° 40' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. c. 16,000. 

MACABRE, a species of composition where death 
and its accompaniments are treated with eerie humour. 
In English, John Webster and E. A. Poo are outstanding 
writers of this class. The origin of Maoabre seems to 
lie the mediaeval representations of the Dance of Death, 

MACACUS, see under Cercopithectdac. 

MACADAM, JOHN LOUDON (1766-1836), Scot, 
inventor of ‘ macadamised roads,’ i.e, roads covered 
with crushed metal. 

M^ALESTER (34® 55' N., 96® 45' W.), city, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. ; coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 12,954. 

MACAO (22® 11' N., 113® 30'^E.), Portug. settlement 
and city, on island of Hang-Shang, at mouth of Canton 
River, China ; formerly an important seat of commerce ; 
bp.’g see ; chief export, tea ; settled by Portug. in 1557. 
Pop. (1910) 74,866. 

MACAQUE MONKEYS, see under Cercopithe- 

OIDiE. 

MACARONI, an Ital. foodstuff prepared from 
hard wheat, worked into a thick paste with water and 
moulded in various forms. 

MACARONICS, a species of burlesque verse, in 
which, along with Lat., words from other languages 
aro used with Iiat. inflections and construction. The 
name was derived from the mixture of ingredients in 
the dish macaroni. 

MACARSCA (43® 18' N., 17® 1' E,), seaport. Dal- 
matia, Austria, on Adriatic ; wine. Pop. (1911) 12,155. 

MACASSAR (6® 8' S., 119° 21' E.), seaport town, 
Celebes, Dutch East Indies ; flourishing trade ; exports 
coffee, spices, oil, timber. Pop. 18,500. 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON, Baron 
Macaulay of Rothley (1800-59), Eng. historian 
and statesman ; b. Rothloy Temple, Leicestershire ; 
6. of Zachary M., Whig and leader of slavery aboli- 
tionists ; mother a Quaker ; noted as precocious 
child ; retained wonderful memory through life ; 
twice won Chancellor’s medal for poems at Cambridge ; 
called to Bar, 1826 ; commenced connection with 
Edinburgh Review, 1826; sec. to Board of Control, 
1832 ; legal adviser to Supreme Council in India, 
1834-38; P.C., 1839; Sec. of War, 1839-41; 
Lays of Ancient Rome appeared, 1842, Eteaye, 
1843 ; member of cabinet as paymaster-general of 
forces, 1846-48, after which he retired from active 
political life and devoted himself to compilation of 
well-known Ilietory of England from the Accession 


of James II,, never completed. The sale of M.’8 
writings was unique in annals of hist. lit. He had 
neat power of giving personality to hist, oharaoters, 
bat la^ed appreciation of shades and care for fairness. 
His power of felicitous epigram was marred by love 
of heavy rhetoric and trick of antithesis, which became 
a mannerism. The ardent Whig, whose eloquent 
speeches were of utmost use to his party, carried 
•ms principles back into history, and wrote as an 
avowed partisan. M. lived a steady life, had an 
amiable character and an unending flow of good 
conversation. In person he was short, stout, plain, 
ungraceful, fond of dross ; he was a great reader and 
walker. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, Trevelyan 
(1876). 

MACAW, see under Parrot Tribb. 

MACCABEES, Jewish family, who led patriotic 
revolt against Antioohus Epiphanos and his successors. 
Chief member, Judas (d. 160 b.o.), b. of the priest 
Mattathias, who slew an apostate Jew. Followers 
of Judas called themselves Maccaheana. He won 
great victories over Apollonius near Samaria, over 
Seron at Bethoron, and over Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias; entered Jerusalem, purified temple and 
restored religion, 164. His bro. Jonathan, high 
priest, continued contest, expolHng Syrians from 
Palestine, till death, 144. Remaining bro. Simon, 
also high priest, with aid of his sons and Roman 
alliance, freed Judaea from Syria. 

Maccabees, Books of. — i. Meu^iobees contains 
Jewish history, 176-135 b.o., i.e, from reign of 
Antioohus Epiphanes to death of Simon, main source 
for this period — the life and death struggle of 
Jewish nationalism against Hellenising tendencies ; 
dates probably from 100-80 b.o. (possibly earlier), 
and is the work of a Palestinian Jew ; original language 
Hebrew or Aramaic. II, Maccabees gives history from 
176-161 B.O., thus covering some of the ground of I, 
Maccabees, but with additional matter. It is fuller 
of the supernatural and generally less hist, and more 
didactic; written probably I. cent. b.o. The name 
M. is also given to other apocryphal books not in 
our regular Apocrypha. Ill, Maccabees, an hist, 
remains of Jewish persecution dealing with 111. cent. 
B.O., written I. cent. b.o. or 1 a.d. IV, Maccabees, 
religious work of no hist, value, written about time of 
Christ. V, Maccabees, an Arabic compilation. 

Fairweatber and Black in Cambridge Bible, 

MCCARTHY, JUSTIN (1830-1912), Irish novelist 
and journalist ; chief work, A Bistory of Our Own 
Times, 

MACCHIAVELLI, see Machiavelli. 

M*CLELLAN, GEORGE BRINTON (1826-85), 
Amer. general ; b. in Philadelphia ; distinguished in 
Mexican War ; sent to study Crimean War, 1855 ; 
wrote Armies of Europe, 1861 ; commanded Union 
army early in Civil War ; founded army of the Poto- 
mac ; defeated Confederates at Fair Oaks ; won battle 
of Antietam, 1862 ; delayed to pursue Confederates 
across Potomao ; was relieved of chief command ; 
resigned, 1864.1 

M*CLERNAND, JOHN ALEXANDER (1812- 
1900), Amer. general and politician; commanded in 
Federal army, 1861-64 ; blamed for conduct at Cham- 
pion^ s HiU ; forced to resign for disregard of orders. 
His 8 ., Edward John M*Clbrnand (b. 1848- ), is 

distinguished army officer. 

MACCLESFIELD (53° 16' N., 2® 8' W.), market 
town, Cheshire, England ; chief buildings are old 
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church of St. Michael and town hall ; silk xnanu* 
facfciires ; stono and slate quarries in vicinity. Pop. 
(1911)34,804. 

MACCLESFIELD, CHARLES GERARD, 1ST 
EARL OF (c. 1618-94), commander-in -chief for 
Charles I. in South Wales, 1644, and made royal cause 
supreme ; baron, 1646 ; rode at heatl of Life Guards at 
Restoration, 1660 ; intrigued with Monmouth, and was 
forced to fly country on accession of James II. ; cr. 
carl, 1679 ; returned at head of bodyguard of Prince 
of Orange, 1688. 

M-CLINTOCK, JOHN (1814-70), Methodist 
divine ; prof, at Pennsylvania University ; worked in 
New York, Paris, and London ; did much ior education. 

M'CLINTOCK, SIR FRANCIS LEOPOLD 
(1819-1907), Brit, sailor and Arctic explorer; dis- 
covered traces of Franklin, 1850 ; relieved M‘Clure, 
1852 ; found record of Franco’s death, 1857. 

MACCOLL, MALCOLM (1838-1907), AngHcan 
divine and controversialist ; High Churchman and 
Liberal. 

M'COOK, modem Amer. family known as * the 
fighting M‘Cook8.* Daniel (1798-1863), a major, 
served with his eight sons in Civil War ; three of thorn 
were generals ; nephew, Henry Christopher M‘C. (b. 
1837), noted etymologist. 

MACCORMAC, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1836- 
1901), Irish surgeon ; practised in Belfast and later in 
London ; was through Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
as head of Anglo-Amor. ambulance ; surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London ; pres., Royal College of 
Surgeons (1896-1900) ; consulting surgeon to forces in 
S. African War (1899-1900) ; author of surgical works. 

M'COSH, JAMES (1811-94), Soot, philosopher; 
President Princeton University, 1868-88. 

M'CRIE, THOMAS (1772-1835), Soot. Presby- 
terian theologian ; wrote Life of John Knox. 

IVIACCULLOCH, JOHN (1773-1835), Scot, geo- 
logist; b. Guernsey; studie(l mod, and practised, 
1807-11 ; commenced to study geol., especially the 
structure of Channel Islands ; wrote sovoKil books ; 
accidentally killed in Cornwall. 

MCCULLOCH, JOHN RAMSAY (1789-1864), 
Brit, economist; author of Principles of Political 
Economy, 1825; prof., London Univ., 1828-32; com- 
piled large number of statistical and economic works. 

m;cuLLOCH, sir JAMES (1819-93), Australian 
politician ; b. in Glasgow ; went to Melbourne, 
Australia ; entered Legislative Council, Victoria, 
1854 ; Premier, 1862 ; passed Land Bill ; inaugurated 
system of Protection ; again Premier, 1868, 1870, 
1875 ; Agent-Gon. for Victoria, 1871 ; defeated at 
election, 1877 ; retired ; returned to England. 

MACCUNN, HAMISH (1868- ), Scot, composer ; 

Scot, songs, overtures, operas, etc. 

MACDONALD, FLORA (1722-90), Scot, heroine 
of Jacobite revolt ; aided Prince Charles Edward 
to escape from island in Hebrides after Gulloden, 
taking him with her in guise of spinning maid. 

MACDONALD, JACQUES ETIENNE JOSEPH 
ALEXANDRE (1765-1840), Duke of Taranto; Fr. 
marshal ; captured Dutch fleet, 1794-96 ; served in 
Italy ; opposed Suvarov at Trebbia ; commanded in 
kSwitzerland, 1800-1 ; crossed Spliigcn Pass ; com- 
manded column at Wagram, 1809 ; defeated at Katz- 
bach by Bluoher, 1814. 

MACDONALD, SIR JOHN ALEXANDER (1815- 
91), Canadian statesman; first premier of dominion 
of Canada ; b. in Glasgow ; family went to Canada, 
1820; called to Bar, 1836; member of Canadian 
Assembly, 1844 ; Roceiver-Cen., 1847 ; subsequently 
commissioner of Crown lands. Advocated federation 
of Brit, colonies in N. America ; became leader of 
Liberal-Conservative party ; Prime Minister, 1857 ; 
took chief part in carrying out Brit. -Amer. confedera- 
tion (Scheme, resulting in creation of dominion of 
Canada, of which lie became first premier, 1867 ; 
organised Dominion ; established supreme court ; 
again became premier, 1878; established system of 
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protection ; carried out oonstmotion of Canadian- 
Pacific Railway. Joseph Pope, Life (1894). 

MACDONALD, SIR JOHN HAY ATHOLE, 
Lord Kinosburoh (1836- ), Lord Justice- Clerk of 

Scotland ; inventor ; author of military text-books. 

MACDONNELL, ALASTAIR RUADH (1726-61), 
Highland chief ; acted for Brit. Government as spy on 
Jacobites. 

MACpONI^LL, 80RLEY BOY (c. 1605-90), 
Sootfl-Iriah chieftain, constable of Dunluce Castle, 
fi-od lord of the Route ; waged war with the Mac- 
Quillim, Shane O’Neill, and the government of 
Elizabeth ; finally submitted to Elizabeth, 1686, and 
received official recognition and grant of lands in 
Ulster. 

MAGDONOUGH, THOMAS (1786-1825), Amer. 
naval commander; fought in war of 1812 against 
Britain. 

MACDUFF (67“ 40' N., 2** 30' W.), seaport, Banff- 
shire, Scotland, at mouth of Deveron ; herring fishery. 

MACE, official staff, usually of silver or gold, and 
richly ornamented. It is placed in legislative and 
municipal chambers and carried before certain public 
officers as an emblem of authority by an official 
m. -bearer. Originally a weapon of offence, about 
5 ft. long, with a metal head heavily studded with 
spikes ; it was adopted for the defence of princes and 
persons of authority against assassins, and retained as 
a symbol when the need had passed. 

MACEDONIA (c. 41° 10^ N., 22° 65' E.), part of 
Turk, province of Rumolia, to N. of Greece. After 
being controlled in turn by Athens, Thebes, and Sparta, 
M. l^came a powerful kingdom under Philip Tl. and 
attained its zenith under Alexander the Great, e. 330 b.cj. 
(see Macbdonun Empirb). It was invaded by Gauls 
in III. cent. B.c. ; conquered by Romans in 168 B.o., 
and became province of Rome ; invaded by Goths in 
IV. cent. A.D., and overrun by Theodorio in 482 ; 
settled by hordes of vSlavs between III. and VII. cent’s ; 
seized by Bulgars, 978 ; was under Byzantine control 
in XL cent.; formed part of kingdom of Thessalonica 
in 1204, and was under sway of Sorvia, 1330-55 ; taken 
by Turks in 1430. 

Turk, oppression of Christian inhabitants resulted 
in open reeclUon in 1902 and 1903, and this was put 
down with terrible cruelty. In 1903 Austria and 
Russia intervened, suggesting various reforms, but 
without much result. Constant massacres took place, 
and the province, owing partly to religious differences, 
partly to Turk, misrule and Bulgarian intrigue, long 
remained on verge of revolt. During the T^ko- 
Balkan War (q.v.) of 1912-13, M. formed the main 
Servian objective, while a Bulgarian force invaded it 
from N.E. Many towns fell to the Allies, including 
Kumanovo, Uskiib, Kuprulu, Monastir, and Salonioa. 
In the proposed partition of Jan. 1913, Servia and 
Bulgaria claimed tne greater part of M. 

M. is a mountainous district for most part, though 
there are several fertile plains; in N.W. are Shar 
Mountains, culminating in Mt. liubotm, which is 
variously estimated at from 8300 to over 10,000 ft. in 
height ; in N.E. are Rhodope Mountains, and in tlie 
S. Mt. Olympus reaches height of nearly 9800 ft. 
Principal rivers are the Axiua or Vardar, Haliacmon or 
Bistritza, Strymon or Struma, and Mesta, and there 
are many smaller streams. There are many lakes, of 
which Okhrida and Presba are most imporhint. 
Province is divided into the vilayets of Kossovo, 
Monastir, and Salonioa, and the largest towns are 
Salonioa, Monastir, and Uskiib. Climate subject to 
extremes of cold in winter. Inhabitants include 
Turks, Slavs, Greeks, Bulgars, Jews, Albanians, Gipsied, 
Vlaohs, Circassians. Chief religions are Gk. Orthodox, 
Muhammadan, Jewish. M. was in ancient times 
famed for gold and silver mines, and produced 
quantities of oil and wine. Chief products at present 
time are tobacco, rice, bruits. Pop. c. 3,000,000. 
See Balkan Pbninstjla, Tueko -Balkan War. 
Brailsford, M., its Paces and their Future ( 1906 ). 
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MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. —Maoedonians were 
Pelasgiana of same stock as Greeks, Thracians, and 
niyrians, and their kings claimed descent from 
Heracles ; monarchy dates from about 700 b.c. 
Perdiccas I. and shadowy successors ruled, 700-498. 
Amyntas I. was suco. by s., Alexander I. (48d-iH), who 
took part in Olympic Games of Greece; his s. Perdiccas IT. 
(43G-13) made war against Athens, which was extend- 
ing its territory northwards and had founded Amphi- 
polis ; Arohelaus (413-399) civilised his people, built 
up army, and established fortresses and military 
roads; civil strife ensued on his death until accession, 
360, of Philip, who completed his work ; ho developed 
famous Macedonian phalanx, improving the form 
evolved by Eparainondas of Thebes, and established 
Macedonian supremacy over all surroundiM states, 
including those of Greece ; decisive battle of unceronea^ 
338; hiss., Alexander the Groat (336-23), conquered 
Persian empire. 

Alexander ruled at his death Macedonia and Thrace 
in Euro^ ; Phrygia, L^ia*, Caria, Lyoia and Pam- 
phylia, Great Phrygia, Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia 
in Asia Minor ; Cilicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Baby- 
lonia, Susiana, Persis, Media, Parthia, Hyroania, 
Baotria, Aroia and Drangiana, Carmania, Sogdiana, 
Araohosia and Godrosia, tbs Kabul valley and province 
on Indus in Asia ; and Egypt. In conquered realms 
of Persia system of government by lieutenants called 
aatrapa was retained, though Macedonians were 
generally app. On Alexander’s death the empire 
wa.s partitioned ; a series of murders exterminated 
royal family ; Antipater, gov. of Macedonia, seized the 
crown of the kingdom, but his descendants were unable 
to retain it. It fell into hands of Demetrius, ruler of 
Thessaly, 294, was seized by Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
287, and by Lysimachus, kinj? of Thrace, 286. 

Seleuous, ruler of Babylonia, displaced Lysimachus, 
281, but was murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunos, 280 ; 
Ptolemy made himself master of Macedonia, but 
Babylonia was occupied by Antigonus, s. of Seleuous ; 
Meleager, Ptolemy’s bro., Sosthenus, Ptolemy II., and 
Pyrrhus enjoyed brief and troubled rule, till finally 
power foil into hands of s, of Demetrius, Antigonus 
Gonatas, 276. Ho drove back Gauls, whose incursions 
had become serious danger, and made Macedonia 
again a strong kingdom, but Asia, separated finally, 
had definitely become eastern empire under Seleucids, 
and Egypt formed brilliant kingdom of Ptolemies. 

Antigonids resumed old Macedonian position of 
chief Gk. power, but future history hung on relations 
with new imperial power, Rome. Philip III. (226-179) 
was forced to make treaty, after defeat by Romans 
at OynoacephalcBf 197, agreeing to confine his activity 
to Afacedonia and make no war without permission 
of Rome ; after battle of Pydna, 168, Macedonia was 
divided into four provinces with local autonomy, but 
dependent on Rome ; revolt crushed by Metellus at 
second battle of Pydna, 148, after which Macedonia 
was formed into Rom. province, 146, with Illyria; 
ultimately proconsul resided at Thessalonica. Mace- 
donian Seleuoid empire gradually broke up ; ended 
with Rom. annexation of Syria, 64. Egypt was 
conquered by Rome, 30. 

MACEIO (9® 40' S., 35® 61' W.), seaport town, 
capital, Alagoas, Brazil ; exports cotton, rum, sugar. 
Pop. 33,000. 

MACERATA (43® 18' N., 13® 26' E.), town, capital, 
Maoerata, Italy ; has univ. and cathedral ; various 
industries. Pop. (191 1), town, 23.000 ; province, 26,091. 

M'GEE, THOMAS D'ARCY (1826-68), Irish- 
Canadian politician and poet; emigrated, 1842, but 
returned and became associate of O’Connell in Young 
Ireland movement ; edited Amer. Celt, 1860-67 ; 
retired to Montreal and became prominent member 
of Canadian Parliament ; assassinated for denunciation 
of Fenians. 

M‘GireraT, ARTHUR CUSHMAN (1861- ), 

Amer. Biblical scholar; prof, in Union Theological 
Seminary. 


MAGGILLIVRAY, WILLIAM (1796-1862), Scot, 
naturalist ; especially devoted to zool., and author of a 
classic History of British Birds. His t. John, also a 
naturalist, was author of the account of the Voyage 
Round the world of H.M.S. Rattlesnake. 

MACGREGOR, JOHN (1825-92), Scot, ad von- 
turer ; travelled widely ; called ‘ Rob Roy ’ from his 
canoe. 

M‘GREGOR, ROBERT, see Rob Roy. 

MACHJERODU6, see under Cat Family. 

MACHAULT D’ARNOUVILLE, JEAN BAP- 
TISTE DE (1701-94), Ft. politician who endeavoured 
to introduce financial reforms before Revolution ; his s., 
Machault D'Amouvillo, Louis Charles, was bp. of 
Amiens. 

MACHAUT, GUILLAUME DE (fl. 1350), Fr. 
poet and musician ; wrote motets, chansons, ballads, 
etc. ; besides poems. 

MACHIAVELLI, NIGG0l6 (1469-1627), Floren- 
tine statesman and author ; s. of a lawyer ; became 
clerk in chancery of Florentine republic, 1494 ; second 
obanoeUor and sec., 1498-1512 ; his political experience 
among the s\ibtle, worldly people who then led civilisa- 
tion in Renaissance period, and the frequent oppor- 
tunities afforded by foreign embassies, account for 
urbanity, cynicism, and wide knowledge of M.’s books ; 
mind of widest scope which found its expression in 
political theorising; besides direct hist, value, his 
works are of greatest interest as interpretation of life 
by a son of the humanist movement. The Christian 
standard was entirely abandoned ; hence Machia- 
vellianism was synonymous in XVI. cent, with every- 
thing that was evil. Throughout his career, however, 
he showed himself a patriot ; to impress on Florence 
the need for militia he wrote address to Gonfalonier 
Soderini, 1606, entitled Discorso sulla provisions del 
danaro, a scheme, subsequently adopted, for financing 
citizen army. He fell from office with return of Medici, 
1612, when his reforms wore undone and he was exiled ; 
racked and imprisoned on suspicion of having conspired 
with Boscoli, 1613; released and wrote, in retirement 
at his country villa, works of political wisdom intended 
for his native city ; ll Principe^ finished 1513, and 
widely read in MS., was not pub. till after his death ; 
it was dedicated to Lorenzo dei Medici, in whom M. 
hoped to find saviour of Florence ; gained favour of 
Medici ; commissioned to write the Historie Florentine, 
1620, but never finished it ; his famous comedy, the 
Mandragola, was pub., 1624 ; unsparing picture of life 
as he found it. 

Maoanlay, Essay on M. ; Lord Morley, Machiavelli 
(Romanes Lecture, 1897). 

MACHINE GUN, a piece of ordnance loaded and 
fired meohanioally ; delivers a large number of bullets 
or shells either simultaneously or in quick succeesioD. 
The origin of the m. g. is to be found in the early 
custom of grouping together a number of guns in order 
to concentrate the fire. Two or more small guns or 
oulverins were frequently mounted upon a waggon 
with blades fixed to the wheels, and used to break the 
enemy’s ranks. In the XVI. cent. m. g’s called 
‘ organs,’ from the fact that they contained several 
tubes, wore used to a considerable extent, but they 
gradually fell into disuse on account of their lack of 
power and mobility. During the XVII. and XVIII. 
cent’s many ra. g’s ware invented, but they were 
mostly unsatisfactory, and comparatively little 
attention was given to them owing to the great im- 
provement in infantry weapons. The French canon d 
Dalles, introduced about 1866, proved a disappointment, 
although it was capable of good work within a certain 
range. Its failure was partly due to the way in which 
it was handled, for authorities disagreed about its 
correct use, and it was employed sometimes as an 
infantry weapon and sometimes in place of artillery. 
The Gatling ^n, used in the Amer. Civil War^ was 
hand operated, and had ten barrels which were rotated 
round an axis and fired successively. It was fairly 
snooesaful, and even as late as 1898 it was used in the 
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Span.-Amer. War. Another important hand-operated 
gun was the Nordenfelt, intended chiefly for naval 
use, to repel attack by torpedo boats. The barrels did 
not move, but were fixed horizontally and fired in 
rapid succession by moving the firing handle backward 
and forward. Modern m. ^’s perform automatically the 
operations of loading, firing, and ejecting. The first 
to make a really practical m. g. was Sir Hiram 
Maxim. The Maxim gun has a single barrel with an 
outer case round it, the intervening space containing 
water for cooling the barrel. The fi’st shot is fired by 
hand, after which the gun goes on working by power 
obtained from the recoil at the explosion of the succes- 
sive cartridges. The cartridges are attached to a broad 
bolt, and the gun continues to fire as long as any remain. 
The gun is sighted to 2500 yards, weighs from 60 to 60 
lb., and is capable of firing 460 rounds per minute. 
The Hotchkiss gun is actuated by a portion of the 
explosion gases. It weighs about 63 lb., is sighted 
to 2000 yards, and delivers 600 to 600 rounds a 
minute. Another gun utilising the explosion gases is 
the Colt automatic. It is sighted to 2000 yards or 
more, weighs about 40 lb., and fires- 400 or more 
rounds a n\inute. Other m. g’s worked by the gases 
of explosion are the Austrian Schwarzlose gun and the 
Skoda gun ; while the Ital. Perino gun is recoil operated. 
One of the deflects of single-barrel m. g’s is over- 
heating. The 7^ pints of water contained in the 
water-jacket of a Maxim are raised to boiling-point 
in about IJ minutes of rapid firing, and of course 
the water-jacket has to bo replenished frequently. 
The Schwarzlose gun has a large water-jacket, which 
does not require refilling until 3000 rounds have been 
fired. The disadvantage of guns cooled by water-jacket 
is the difficulty of always ensuring an adequate supply 
of water. In the Hotchkiss gun a radiator is used 
instead of a water-jacket, and in the Colt gun heating 
is guarded against by making the barrel exceptionally 
heavy. In tlio Maxim, Perino, and other guns of the 
same typo the utilisation of the recoil obviates strain- 
ing the gun or its mo\mting, but the construction is 
more complicated than that of most guns using the ex- 
plosion gases. Besides rapid automatic firing, ra.’g’s 
are capable of slow single shots, but slow firing is 
difficult to control. M. g’s are painted a neutral colour, 
and almost always mounted upon a tripod, wheeled 
vehicles being used only for transport. Protecting 
shields were in use until fairly recently, but are now 
abandoned, as they afford the enemy an excellent target. 

MACK, VON LEIBERICH, KARL, BARON 
(1752-1828), Austrian lieut. field-marshal; distin- 
guished in Turk. War, 1788 -91, and won glory in 
recapture of Belgium, 1790-91 ; commanded Neapolitan 
army, 1798, and was captured by Napoleon ; quarter- 
master-gen. at headquarters, 1805, and imprisoned 
for disasters. 

MACKAY (2r 10' S., 149° 6' K.), seaport, Queens- 
land, Australia, on Pioneer River; outlet of several 
copper- and gold-fields. Pop. 4500. 

MACKAY, HUGH (c. 1640-92), Scot, general; 
important influence in securing Scotland for William 
of Orange, 1688 ; defeated at Killiecrankie, 1689, but 
put down Highland revolt ; not brilliant, but trust- 
worthy. 

M*KEES ROCKS (40° 30' N., 80° 20' W.), town, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, IJ.S.A., on Ohio; iron 
and steel manufactures. Pop. (1910) 14,702, 

M'KEESPORT (41° 19^ N., 79° 41' W.), city, 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., at junction of 
Youghiogheny and Monongahela ; iron and steel 
manufactures ; bituminous coal and natural gas region. 
Pop. (1910) 42,694. 

MACKENNEL, ALEXANDER (1835-1904), Eng. 
Congregationalist theologian ; pastor at Bowdon, 
Cheshire ; one of leaders of his denomination ; wrote 
theological works. 

MACKENZIE (65° N., 126° W.), river, N.W. 
Canada : falls into Arctic Ocean after a course of 
about 2600 miles. 
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MACKENZIE, HENRY (1746- 1831), Soot, 
novelist; a loading figure in old Edinburgh literary 
life ; one of the first to appreciate Burns in print. His 
Man of Feeling^ pub. 1771, was popular. 

MACKENZIE, SIR ALEXANDER (1756-1820), 
Canadian explorer; Mackenzie River is named after him. 

MACKENZIE, SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
(1847- ), composer; b. Edinburgh, whore he first 

practised his profession ; has written operas, oratorios, 
cantatas, and many orchestral and other works. 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music since 1888. 

MACKENZIE, SIR GEORGE (1636-91), Scot, 
lawyer ; for prosecuting Covenanters earned title 
‘ Bluidy Mackenzie.* 

MCKENZIE, SIR JOHN (1838-1901), New Zealand 
statesman ; Minister of Lands, Immigration, and Agri- 
culture, 1891, and did much to develop resources of 
New Zealand and amend laws as to taking up land. 

MACKENZIE, SIR MORELL (1837-92), Eng. 
physician; distinguished throat specialist, physician 
to Throat Hospital (London) and London Hospital ; 
attended the Crown Prince (afterwards Frederick III.) 
of Germany (1887), diagnosing and treating an affection 
of his throat as a simple growth, in opposition to the 
Ger. physicians, who considered it to be malignant, 
which it proved later to be ; M.’s diagnosis was of 
considerable political importance in regard to the 
succession to the Ger. throne, and after the death of 
Frederick III. (in 1888) he pub. account of the case, 
and was censured by the College of Surgeons. 

MACKENZIE, WILLIAM LYON (1795-1861), 
Canadian politician and journalist ; edit, of Colonial 
Advocate^ 1824-33, and became leading demagogue ; 
government attempted in vain to suppress paper; 
M.P. for York, 1828 ; several times expelled but re- 
elected until writ was suspended ; organised rebellion 
of Upper Canada, 1837-38 ; wrote in exile for New 
York Tribune and edit. Mackenzie's Magazine, 

MACKEREL (Scombridee), a widely distributed 
family with fifty species, some of which aro important 
food fishes. All are rapid swimmers and seek their 
food near the surface of tne sea. The best-known form, 
the beautiful blue and silvery M. {Scomber scowbrus\ 
is an abundant food fish even more common on Amer. 
than on Brit, coasts. Tho Bonito {Sarda), a graceful 
blue-banded fish found throughout tho Atlantic and 
Mediterranean, is also a fair food fish ; largest of the M. 
family is important Mediterranean species, the Tunny. 

MACKINAC, Mackinaw (45° 58' N., 84° 35' W.), 
city, summer resort, on M. island, at entrance of Straits 
of M., Michigan ; near it is Fort Mackinac. 

M’KINLEY, MOUNT (63° 30' N.. 161° W.), moim- 
tain. Alaska, highest in N. America (20,500 ft.); first 
scaled by Hudson Stuck, 1913. 

MCKINLEY, WILLIAM (1843-1901), 25th Pres., 
U.S.A. ; b. at Niles, Ohio ; served in Civil War as 
volunteer ; called to Bar, 1867 ; elected member of 
Congress, 1877 ; favoured protection ; leader of 
Republican party in House of Representatives, 1889 ; 
introduced M‘K. Bill, 1890, protective measure provid- 
ing for higher duties on various imports, an I treaties 
of reciprocity with European countries ; gov. of Ohio, 
1891, 1892-95 ; pres, of National Republican Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, 1892. As Republican he 
defeated Bryan of the Democrats in presidential 
election, 1896 ; declared war against Spain on Cuban 
question, 1898 ; crushed Filipinos’ insurrection in 
Manila ; annexed Hawaii, 1898 ; some of Samoan 
isles, 1 890 ; and sent troops to join Powers’ march on 
Pekin, 1900. Re-elected Pres., 1900 ; reorganised army 
and navy ; shot at Buffalo by anarchist, Leon Czolgosz. 

Life, by Halstead and Manson (1002), Fallows (1902). 

M' KINNEY (33° 10' N., 96° 30' W.), city, capital, 
Collin County, Texas, U.S.A. ; cotton industries. Pop. 
(1910) 4714. 

MACKINTOSH, SIR JAMES, Kt. (1766-1832), 
Scot, philosopher, historian, politician, and lawyer; 
wrote against Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, VtndkicB OaUiece, oest radical vindication of 
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Revolution, which M. ultimately came to condemn ; 
eloquent, earnest reformer, centre of literary circle. 

MACLAURIN, COLIN (1698-1746), Scot, mathe- 
matician ; b. Kilmodan ; ed. Glasgow Univ. ; wrote 
Qeometrica Organica, A Treatise of Fluxions ; papers 
on the form of the earth, tides, action of wind on wind- 
mills and sails of ships, etc. 

MCLENNAN, JOHN FERGUSON (1827-81), 
Scot, ethnologist; upheld matriarchal as against 
patriarchal theory of primitive society. 

MACLEOD, NORMAN (1812-72), Presbyterian 
divine ; upholder of Scot, establishment ; liberal in 
theology ; admired by (^ueen and Royal Family ; 
opposed strict Sabbatarianism. 

MACLISE, DANIEL (1806-70), Irish painter; 
made himself famous by his All-Hallow Eve^ 1833. 
His best pictures are familiar by engravings. 

MACMAHON, MARIE EDMR PATRICE 
MAURICE DE, Dukib OF Magbnta (1808-93), Fr. 
Pres, and soldier ; b. at Sully, near Autun ; served 
repeatedly in Algeria, c. 1828-66 ; in Crimean War, 
1866, bo captur^ Malakoff works ; crushed Kabylos 
in Algeria ; won battle of Magenta, 1859 ; gov. -gen., 
Algeria, ] 864-70 ; commanded in Alsace, 1870 ; 
capitulated at Sedan ; Pres., 1873-79. 

MACOMB (40° 27' N., 90° 44' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; bricks, pottery. Pop. (1910) 6774. 

MACOMER (40° 16' N., 8° 46' E.), village, Cagliari, 
Sardinia. 

MACON (33° 46' N., 83° 36' W.) city, Georgia, 
U.S. A., on Ocmulgee River ; important railway centre ; 
seat of various educational institutions ; iron foundries ; 
manufactures machinery, cottons, woollens. Pop. 
(1910) 40,666. 

MACON (46° 19' N., 4° 50' E.) town, Sa6ne-et- 
Loire, France, on Sa6ne; ancient il/a^wco; remains of 
ancient cathedral ; brass foundries ; wine. Pop. 19,600. 

MACON, NATHANIEL (1758-1837), Amer. states- 
man; fought in War of Independence ; strong democrat 
and upholder of states’ rights ; pres, of South Carolina 
State Convention, 1836. 

MACPHERSON, JAMES (1736-96), Scot. 

* translator ’ of Ossian ; b. Ruthven, Inverness-shire. 
After travelling through the Highlands in search of 
Gaelic MSS. he pub. Fingal and Temora^ supposed 
translations from original Gaelic of Ossian; generally 
considered a literary forger. 

MACPHERSON, JAMES BIRDSEYE (1828-64), 
Amer. soldier ; fought for North in Civil War. 

MACQUARIE (63° 30' S., 169° 30' E, ), island group, 
S. Pacific ; dependency of New Zealand. 

MACRAUCHENIA (*long-necked ’), genus of ex- 
tinct, long-necked, three-toed ungulates from later 
Tertiary of S. America, typifying sub-order Litopterna. 

MAGREADY, WILLIAM CHARLES (1793-1873), 
Eng. actor ; first appearance was at Birmingham as 
Romeo ; first London success was as Rob Roy ; 
interpretations of Shakespeare’s heroes were goo<l. 

MACROBIUS, AMBROSIUS THEODOSIUS, 
Rom. writer of early V. cent. ; wrote Saiurnaliay con- 
taining much information about history, myths, philo- 
sophy, science. 

MACROCHEIRA, see under Malacostraoa. 

MACROLEPIDOPTERA, see Lepidoptera. 

MACRONUCLEUS, see under Nucleus. 

MACROOM (61° 54' N., 8° 67' W.). market town, 
Cork, on Sullane ; corn-mills ; leather -work. Pop. 3820. 

MACRORHINUS, see under Carnivora. 

MACROSOMATIA, see under Teratology. 

MAGTRA, Clams, sec under Lamkllibranchiata. 

MACUGNAGA (46° 67' N., 7° 68' E.), village, 
Novara, Piedmont, Italy. 

MACVEAGH, WAYNE (1833- ), Amer. Re- 

publican politician. 

MACWHIRTER, JOHN (1830-1911), vSoot. 
painter of Highland landscapes ; celebrated for his 
‘ Silver Birches. * 

MADAGASCAR (12° to 26° 30' S., 43° 12' to 60° 
80' E.), large island ofi S.E. coast of Africa ; is sepa- 


rated from Africa by the Mozambique Channel on the 
W. ; area, c. 228,000 sq. miles ; oastom part is of 
Archasan, western of Secondary formation; interior 
rugged with mountains and mountain chains rising to 
3000-6000 ft., sloping down on both sides to low 
ground about 600 it. above sea-lovol ; between ranges 
are plateaux, and highest part of island is near centre, 
where Ankaratra, probably an extinct volcano, reaches 
height of 9000 ft. ; drained by Onilahy, Mangoky, 
Tsiribihina, Betsiboka, and other streams ; largest 
lake, Alaotra. Capital, Antananarivo ; important 
towns are Diego Saurez, Fianarantsoa, Tamatave. 
Climate hot and unhealthy on coasts, more temperate 
and healthy in interior. 

Modem European knowledge of M. dates from 1600, 
when it was sighted by Diogo Diaz and named Sao 
Lauren^o ; it is said to have been visited by Almeida 
in 1606. Early Portuguese and Dutch attempts at 
colonisation proved unsuccessful, and the first Por- 
tuguese settlement, established in 1548, was destroyed 
in following cent, by French, who for long time con- 
tinued their attempts at establishing themselves here, 
and were constantly engaged in hostilities with native 
inhabitants. Their settlement at Fort Dauphin was 
seized by English in 1810-11, and the territo^ was in 
1818 ceded to King Radama on his abolishing slave 
trade. Under Radama Christianity was introduced ; 
but on his death power was seized by Queen Rana- 
valona I., who was opposed to Christianity, expelled 
missionaries, and persecute<l native Christians. Under 
her successors, Radama II., Rasoh^rina, and Rana- 
valona II., Christianity was again encouraged, treaties 
wore made with England, France, and America, and 
considerable progress was made. 

In 1883 war with France broke out, and in this voar 
also Ranavalona II. d. and was succ. by Ranavalona 
111. War continued for two years, and ended in 1886, 
when treaty was made whereby Franco obtained 
Diego Satirez and the right partially to control foreign 
affairs of island, while a Fr. Resident was to bo sent 
to the capital. French increased their demands in 
1894, and on these being rejected sent force against 
island in 1895. Fr. protectorate was established in 
same year, the queen being allowed to remain on 
throne ; but in 1896 rebellion occurred, and M. was 
annexed to France, Ranavalona 11 1. being banished 
to Algeria. After this several insurrections broke 
out, blit W 1901 whole islond had submitted to Fr. 
control. Trade and education have made rapid 
progress in recent years ; and in 1907 a largo number 
of gold-mining concessions were granted. 

M. is administered by a gov.-gen., atssistod by a con- 
sultative council ; it is in part under military and in 
part under civil control. The Christian inhabitants 
belong to both R.C. and Prot. religions, but many 
tribes are still pagans, practising forms of fetishism. 
Education is free and obligatory, and the children are 
obliged to learn Fr. language. Inhabitants include 
Fr. and other Europeans, A.siatics, Africans ; native 
inhabitants are Hovas, Betsiloos, Botsimisarakas, and 
other Malagasy tribes, the Hovas being the most ad- 
vanced and intelligent. 

M. has luxuriant vegetation, most valuable trees 
being bananas, cocoa-nuts, orange and mulberry trees, 
areca palms, pandunas, acacias, ebony ; also produces 
rubber, cotton, hemp, rice, manioc, coffee, cacao, 
vanilla, tobacco, sugar-cane. Maize, sweet potatoes, 
and other crops groivn ; cattle and sheep raised. 
Minerals include gold, copper, iron, lead, silver, anti- 
mony, sulphur, lignite, salt. Railway mileage, c. 190. 
Pop. (1911) 3,064,658. 

Sibreo, M. and its People (1870) ; Gravior, Madagascar 
(1904). 

MADDALONI (41° 1' N., 14° 23' E.), town, 
Caserta, Italy. Pop. 21,000. 

MADDER (Eutia), genus of plants, order Rubiaccao : 
used in dyeing until superseded by alizarin (g.v.). 

MADEIRA, The Maueiras (c. 33° N., 16° 45' W.), 
islands, Atlantic Ocean, about 700 miles W. of Lisbon, 
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M. was visited by Portuji:. explorers in 1820, when it 
was annexed to Portugal, remaining; in possession of 
Portug. government almost without interruption until 
present time ; first permanently settled, c. 1^1 ; taken 
and held by British for short time in 1801 and in 
1807-14. The groi^ comprises M., Porto Santo, and 
three uninhabiM Hesertas ; total area, 314 sq. miles. 
M. is an irregular oval in shape ; area, c. 270 sq. miles ; 
surface mountainous, rising to over 6000 ft. in Pico 
Ruivo ; has fine climate and is favourite health-resort, 
especially for consumptive patients ; chief town, 
Funchal, is port of call for Atlantic steamers ; exports 
fruits, wines, vegetables, sugar, tobacco ; Madeira wine 
is well known, and is made &om mixed white and black 
grapes. Porto Santo is a hiUy island, with practically 
no products ; it was visited by Columbus. Whole 
group is part of submarine range of volcanic mountains. 
Flora includes large variety of flowering plants. M. is 
administered as a district of Portugal ; education is 
nominally obligatory ; chief religion, Rom. Catholicism. 
Inhabitants are of Portug. nationality with slight 
admixture of Moorish and negro blood. Pop. (1910) 
176,600. 

Biddle, The M. Islands (1891) ; Koebel, M. : Old and 
New (1909). 

MADELENIAN, La Madeleine, name given to a 
period of prehistoric age characterised by use of bone 
implements. 

MADELEY (63® N., 2® 21' W.). town, Shropshire, 
England ; ironworks ; coal and iron mines. 

MADISON.— (1) (43® 3' N., 89® 18' W.) capital, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; site of state univ. and state capitol ; 
has important libraries, observatory, opera-house, 
various schools ; fine system of parks. Manufactures 
flour, machinery ; trades in tobacco, dairv produce. 
Pop. (1910) 26,631. (2) (46® 40' N., 74® 26' W.) 

town. New Jersey, U.S.A. ; residential suburb of 
New York and Newark. Pop. (1910) 4668. (3) (38® 
40' N., 85° 20' W.) city, Inaiana, U.S.A., on Ohio ; 
centre of fine grain and fruit region. Pop. (1910) 69.34. 

MADISON, JAMES (1761-1836), 4th Pres., U.S.A.; 
b. Port Conway, Virginia; prominent in Virginian affairs 
till 1779, when entered Congress ; tried to establish right 
of Congress to tax imports ; M. was member of House 
of Delegates, Virginia, 1 784 ; had considerable share in 
drafting Virginian constitution and in inducing its 
acceptance by nation ; in this connection ho wrote 
The Federalist^ with Hamilton and Jay. Again mem- 
ber of Congress, 1789 ; supported Jefferson, and 
opposed Hamilton’s financial policy ; advocated Amer. 
intervention in aid of France against Britain, 1793 ; 
retired from Congress, 1797. Sec. of State, 1801 ; 
Pres., 1808 ; tried to coerce Britain and France by 
commercial restrictions ; subsequently declared war, 
1812, ended by Peace of Ohent, 1814 ; retired, 1817. 

Gaillard Hunt, Life (1902). 

MADNESS, see iNSAiaTT. 

MADRAS (c. 8® 4' to 20® 18' N., 74® 30' to 86® 30' E.), 
presidency and administrative division of India. M. 
was colonised by English in 1639, when the East India 
Company establish^ themselves there ; held by 
French, 1746-48, when Brit, regained possession ; 
further hostilitios with French end^ about 1761 ; war 
against Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sahib of Mysore ended 
in 1799, smee when Brit, possession has been undis- 
turbed except by occasional native risings. M. occupies 
whole width of Indian peninsula S. of river Kistna and 
its tributary TuDgabha^a,and extends northward along 
E. coast as far as Lake Chilka ; area, 141,726 sq. miles ; 
low coastal strip on each side rises by E. and W. Qhats 
to great central tableland, sloping up from 1000 to 3000 
ft. ; drained by Godaveir, Kistna, Cauvery, and other 
streams ; chief towns, Madras, Malabar, Travanoore, 
Kanara. Climate very variable. 

M. is administered by governor, who is assisted by 
executive and legislative councils. There is univ. at 
M., and there are other educational establishments. 
Chief reU^ons, Hindu, Muhammadan, Christian, 
4iiimist. Produces large crops of oottpn and tobacco, 


also rice, millet, pulse, ground-nuts, oil seeds, sugar- 
cane, spices, indigo, cocoa-nuts, ai*eca-nutR, dates ; on 
hills, tea, coffee, cinchona, cardamoms are grown ; 
valuable teak forests. Minerals include gold and iron, 
but await development. Exports raw cotton, seeds, 
rice, indigo. Pop. (1911) 41,406,404. 

Ayyangar, Forty Years' Progress in M. (1893). 

MADRAS (13® 4' N., 80® 17' E.), capital. M. 
Presidency ; 9 miles long ; as port M. is handicapped by 
surf ; commercial mrt. the ‘ Black Town,’ is on shore ; 
Europeans live farthest inland ; chief biiildings : 
Government House, Senate House, St. George’s 
Cathedral. Original settlement was Fort St. George. 
Chief exports : tea, coffee, cotton, sugar, dye-stuff, 
grain, hides, indigo. Pop. (1911) 618,660. 

MADREPORARIA, see CORAL. 

MADRID (40® 30' N., 3® 40' W.), province, New 
Castile, Spain ; belongs to basin of Tagus ; capital, 
Madrid (g.v.). Pop. (1910) 877.819. 

MADRID (40® 26' N., 3® 43' W.). capital of Spain, on 
Manzanares, in centre of great sandy plateau over 2100 
ft. above sea-leveL Originally belonged to Moors, from 
whom it finally passed to Alphonso VJ. of Castile, 1083 ; 
capital of Spam under Philip H.. 1560 ; taken bv 
French, 1808 ; occupied by Wellington, 1812 ; Ferdi- 
nand VII. restored, 1814 ; important recent event was 
marriage of King Alphonso with Prineess Ena of 
Batteuberg, 1906, when a bomb outrage occuirod. 

M. is archiepisoopal see, has cathedral and manv 
churches and monasteries. Principal street, Calle de 
Alcala, is one of finest in Europe. Site of univ., founded 
1690, with observatory and magnificent library ; 
numerous educational and charitable establishments. 
Contains royal palace, Cortes, royal picture gallery 
with splendid collection of paintings by Velazquez, 
Titian, and other masters, museums, libraries. M!anu- 
factures leather goods, tobacco, furniture, tapestry, 
glass, porcelain, gold and silver work. Pop. (1910) 
671,639. 

A. F. Calvert, Madrid (1909). 

MADRIGAL. — (1) a brief lyrical poem, usually 
amorous, irregular in construction, and of no specified 
formula, but normally about ten liues long and having 
the iambic foot dominant. Eng. madrigal writers are 
Drummond, Lodge, Carow, and Suckling. (2) in music 
usually a pastoral song sung by four or more voices 
and without musical accompaniment. Glee singing 
superseded madrigal singing in the XVIII. cent. 

MADURA.~(1) (7® S., 113® 30' E.) island, Dutch 
East Indies, N.E. of Java, from which it is separated 
by the Strait of Madura. Pop. 1,760,000. (2) (9® 65' 

N., 78® 9' E.) district, Madras, India; mountainous 
in N. and W. , elsewhere level and fertile ; capital, 
Madura, on Vaigai, is of great historic interest; it 
contains palace of the former rajahs, and one of the 
most remarkable temples in India ; coffee industries. 
Pop. (town) 134,130; (district) 2,900,000. 

MADURA FOOT, see Pabasitio Diseases. 

MJECENAS, GAIUS CILNIUS (c. 73 B.C.-8 B.O.), 
Rom. patron of letters ; chief administrator at Romo 
during the conflict between Octavian and Antony. 
About the year 16 B.o. he fell into disfavour with 
Augustus and retired from public life. To him both 
Horace and Vergil largely owed their fame and the 
privilege of imperial favour, hence M. has become 
name for patron. 

MAETERLINCK, MAURICE (1862- ), Bolg. 

poet and writer ; b. Ghent ; writings are deeply 
imbued with symbolism and my&iiciBin. PelUas d 
Milisande was nis first great drama. Other notable 
works are Le Trisor des hamhUjt, Douze Chan.sonSy 
La Vie de^ Abnlles, UOiseau bleu {The Blue Bird). 

MAFEEING (26® 62' S., 26* 41' E.), town, British 
Beohuanaland, S. Africa : noted for its spirited defence 
(Oct. 1899 to May 1900) by Baden-Powell {q.v.) in Boer 
War. 

MAFIA, Matfia, supposed Sicilian secret society. 
Love of vendetta and scorn for those who have recourse 
to legal punishment is mark of Sicilian mc^fiosi ; violence 
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and assasaination common ; no proof of existence of or believed themselveB to be in communication with 
organised secret sooietj. demons. i 

MAFRA (38* 64' N., 9® 20' W.), town, Estremadura, M. is sometimes divided into * white,’ that which is 
Portugal, on Lisandra ; has magnificent royal palace wrought with good purpose ; * black,’ the converse with 
erected by John V., 1717. Pop. 4860. evil spirits and that which is essentially of malevolent 

MAGADHA, ancient kingdom, India ; capital, intent. Though the belief in m. is generaUy confined 
Pataliputra, on Ganges ; corresponded general^ to to uncivilised and uneducated peoples, with the recent 
modern Behar and Oudh. interest in Spiritualism and Psychical Research (qq^v,) 

MAGALLANES(60®S.,76®W.), territory, S. Chile, there has been a revival of m. among educated 
including the area S. of lat. 47* S., the W. portion of Westerns. Those who practise it, though they may 
Tierra del Fuego, and the islands of the Straits of deceive themselves, often act in good faith. Extra- 
Magellan. Pop. ( 1910) 23,650. ordinary stories are still told of what is done in the East. 

MAGDALA (11® 16' N., 39® 22' E.), fortified town, MAGIC SQUARE, one made of numbers so 
Abyssinia ; captured by the British under Nimier, 1868. arranged that any line adds up to the same amount. 

MAGDEBURG (62® 9' N., 11® 38' K), town, MAGISTRATE, Justice of the Peace for the 
Prussian Saxony ; strongly fortified ; strategic im- county or the borough, app. by the Lord Chancellor, 
portance due to command of road from Koln to Berlin. No salair is attached to the omoe, which is recognised 
Taken by Elector of Saxony, 1661 ; besieged by Wal- as one of honour. All towns of importance now have 
lenstein, 1629 ; pillaged by Tilly, 1631 ; captured by a stipendiary magistrate, who must be a barrister 
French, 1806 ; restored to Prussia, 1813. Archi- of at least seven years’ standing. Twenty-five 
episco^l see since 968 ; cruciform cathedral dates stipendiary magistrates sit in London, and are known 
from XlV. cent. Great railway centre ; enormous as Metropolitan Magistrates. 

trade in sugar ; also deals in grain, chemicals, iron MAGNA CARTA, Great Charter granted by King 
manufactures, etc. Pop. (1910)279,629. John at Runnimede, 1215. General causes leading to 

MAGEE, WILLIAM (1766-1831), bp. of Raphoe, it were king’s oppression and heavy demands for 
1819 ; abp. of Dublin, 1822. scutage In 1214 Northern barons refused to pay 

MAGEE, WILLIAM CONNOR (1821-91), bp. of scutage and took arms against John ; and, as the whole 
Peterborough, 1869 ; active in defence of Irish Church ; populace, for the first time, was united by common 
abp. of York, 1891, but died soon after. interest, the king had to give way to its demands. 

MAGELLAN, FERDINAND, Maoalhaxns (c. Conference took place at Runnimede, June 16 to 23. 
1470-1621), Portug. navigator ; did good service to Document called Articles of the Barons was accepted 
Portugal ; ill-rewarded, and, with his friend Ruy and si^ed by John, June 16. Articles, numbering 48, 
Faleiro, entered into service of Charles V., and won his were immediately converted into charter, of which 
support for new attempt to reach Asia by West ; sailed several copies were made. Charter consists of pre- 
down E. coast of America, 1619; turned into strait amble and 63 clauses. Principal provisions : de- 
afterwards called Magellan’s, 1620 ; crossed Pacific, claration of freedom of Church of England ; limitation 
BO named by M., as far as Philippines, 1621, undergoing of feudal obligations, t.g. relief, wardship, and marriage ; 
terrible sufferings from scurvy and starvation ; treaoh- establishment of fixed royal courts at Westminster, 
erously slain by native chief ; of his fleet, Vittoria alone and of assize courts ; regulation of fines ; all accused 
reached Spain, 1622, having circumnavigated globe ; persons to be tried by their peers ; no taxes to be 
credit belongs to intrepid M. imposed without consent of Great Council of barons 

MAGENTA (45® 28' N., 8® 62' E.), town, Lombardy, and tenants-in-chief ; no imprisonment without lawful 
Italy ; silk and matches ; French and Sardinians trial, and no delay or sale of justice ; one standard 
defeated Austrians here, 1859. Pop. 8000. of weights and measures. Sixty-first clause throws 

MAGGIORE, LAGO, Roman Locus Verbanus doubt on king’s intention of keeping his word, and 
(46® N., 8® 30' E.), lake, N. Italy, on border of Italy and appoints committee of 25 to enforce his doing so. 
Swiss canton Ticino ; traversed by river Ticino ; Four copies of charter still exist. M. C. was ratified 
contains the Borromoan Islands ; length, 37 miles ; and confirmed bv different kings, 
greatest breadth, 6J miles. M‘Kechnio, Magna Carta (1905). 

MAGIC, the working of marvels through super- MAGNA GRJECIA, group of Gk. colonies, S. 
natural power, has been believed in all through the Italy ; among leading cities were Cum«e, Sybaris, 
world’s history. Its relation to the primitive forms Crotona, Tarentum, Locri, Rhegium, Metapontum, 
of religion has often been discussed, but both terms are Hcraclea, and Neapolis; founded for the most part in 
used loosely, and it is difficult to determine. Various VIII. cent. b.c. ; conquered by Rome, III. cent. b.o. 
theories of m. have been propounded. Frazer’s theory MAGNESIA (39® 12' N., 23® 12' E.), an ancient 
is that belief in m. is accounted for by a * law of district of £. Thessaly, bordering iEgean Sea. 
sympathy.’ If two things have once been related to MAGNESIA AD MEANDRUM (37® 40' N., 27® 32' 
each other, there is a permanent bond of sympathy E.), ancient city, Ionia, Asia Minor; celebrated for 
between them. Thus, if it bo desired to injure an its magnificent temple of Artemis Leucophryne. 
enemy, a wax figure of him is made, pins are stuck into MAGNESIA AD SIPYLUM, modern Manissa 
it, or it is crushed or buried or roasted and magic (38® 36' N., 27® 28' E.), ancient city, Lydia, on Hermus ; 
formulas are repeated. The enemy will feel the pain Antiochus the Great defeated here by Scipio, 190 B.o. 
and injury which have been inflicted on his image ; it MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE, see Dolomitb. 
would be made securer if his hair or parings of his MAGNESIUM (Mg— 24*32), metallic element 
nails wore mixed with the waxen imago. related to zinc ; occurs as mt^nesite MgC03, dolomite 

It is extremely difficult to give a satisfactory defini- (MgCa)C03, Epsom salt MgS04,7Hg0, etc. ; obtained 
tion of m. Amongst savage races by whom it is by electrolysis of fused chloride. Silvery white, 

{ )racti8od the term probably hardly occurs, M. is a M.P. 632*7, mi^ bo made into wire, ribbon, or powder; 
oose term for a number of rites and customs which magnalium (irfg+Al) is a light alloy giving good 
only have a unity to outside observers. One character- castings. M. tarnishes in moist air, forming MgO ; 
istic is that it is something private or illicit and existing bums with intensely white and actinic light ; m. powder, 
side by side ’^th established religious rites, mixed with potassium chlorate, is used for photo- 

A conception which seems to underlie m. is that of graphio flash-light ; rapidly displaces hydrogen from 
mana, a force or energy which is present in things; dilute acids, even some from dilute nitric acid, 
the term is applied to people who use magical formulae. Magnesia^ MgO, forms salts, e.g, sulphate MgS047Hj0, 
The origin of m. is to be sought, probably, in the sense basic carbonate SMgCO^, Mg(OH)^ 3HaO=* magnesia 
of mystery inspired by certain objects, e.g. a corpse, alba.’ 

The mmitiye stages of religion were pre -animistic, MAGNETISM. — From very early times it was 
but vmen religion became animistic, wisards pretended known that a certain iron ore, originally found in 
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Magneai^ Asia Minor, and consisting chiefly of iron 
Msquiozide (irej 04 ), possessed the property of attract- 
ing iron. It was also known that if a bar of this ore 
were suspended so as to swin^ freely in a horizontal 
plane, it would come to rest in a erection approxi- 
mately north and south. Later, it was found that 
iron and steel could by various means be temporarily 
or permimently endowed with the same properties, and 
sucn artificial magnets (as they have been termed) are 
now exclusively used in the study of magnetic phenom- 
ena. The chief elementary facts of the suDjeot of 
ma^etism may be summarised as follows : Tested by 
their property of being acted on by a magnet, a large 
number of substances exhibit magnetic properties, but 
only a comparatively small number show them to any 
marked degree. In one class may be placed such sub- 
stances as iron, nickel, and cobalt, which can be 
attracted by either pole of a magnet, and are known 
as paramagnetic substances. Another class includes 
bismuth and antimony, which are repelled where those 
of the first class are attracted, and are known as dia- 
magnetic substances. 

Taking an ordinary steel magnet, it is found that 
its attractive power is situated at or near its ends, 
which are termed the poles. If it be free to swing 
horizontally, the end pointing northwards is termed 
the north polo, the other the south polo. If wo bring 
near to such a suspended magnet another similar 
raa^et, it will be found that similar poles repel and | 
dissimilar poles attract one another. Assuming, j 
meanwhile, some definite measure of the strength of a 
magnet pole, the law of magnetic attraction or repul- 
sion may be stated in the samo form as the laws of 
gravitation or electrostatics, viz. the force between 
two poles is proportional to the product of thoir 
strength, and inversely proportional to the square of 
the distance between them. 

A magnet can induct magnetism in a piece of iron 
or stcol to which it is brought near or in contact : in 
the case of soft iron the magnetic state coascs almost 
entirely on removal of the magnet : with steel, the 
magnetism is to a very large extent permanently re- 
tained. But there is an important difference, in that 
the soft iron is easily, while the steel is with difficulty, 
magnetised by this process of induction. A steel bar 
may be permanently magnetised by rubbing it from 
one end to the other, always in the same direction, with 
one and the same end of a magnet. The result of this 
is that that end of the steel bar which is last touched 
by the magnet is opposite in polarity to that end of the 
magnet used for Ao purpose. A steel bar may also 
be magnetised by placing it within a cylindrical coil 
of wire through which a powerful electric current is 

E assod. The magnetism induced in steel or iron may 
e removed by heating the specimen to about 790® C., 
above which temperature iron or steel ceases to bo 
magnetic. If a steel magnet bo broken into two or 
more pieces, each part is still a magnet. Lastly, it 
may bo mentioned that within recent years it has been 
found that certain alloys of manganese, aluminium, 
and copper have mametio properties although each 
constituent is practioaUy non-magnetic. 

The space throughout which the magnetic force 
exerted ny a magnet is appreciable is termed the 
magnetic field due to the magnet. Throughout any 
magnetic field, the intensity of the magnetic field may, 
and generally does, vary from point to point, in 
order to measure it in terms of definite quantities, we 
define unit pole as being a magnetic pole which, placed 
at unit distance from another similar unit pole, repels 
it with unit force, the medium between the two being 
air. Hence the intensity of a magnetic field at any 
point is known when we know the magnitude and 
direction of the force which would be exerted on a 
unit pole if placed at the point. Wo may obtain a 
general idea of the direction if we suspend a very 
short light magnet by a thread attached to its middle 
point and place it sucoessivoly at different points in 
the field. At each point the magnet will assume a 
62 
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direction coincident with the direction of the field 
force at the point. We may further suppose that the 
whole field is mapped out by lines whose direction at 
any point is that of the magnetio force at the point. 
Those are known as lines of magnetic force. Each will 
start from the north pole of the magnet to whose action 
the field is duo, traverse the field until it roaches the 
south polo, and finally pass through the magnet to the 
north polo. 

The study of the distribution of these lines of force 
is a convenient and suggestive method for ascertaining 
the character of a magnetio field. They can be given 
a material representation by placing above a bar 
magnet a sheet of thin cardboard on which iron filings 
have been uniformly sprinkled, and by gently tapping 
the cardboard. Each small particle of iron becomes, 
for the time being, a magnet, and consequently places 
itself in the direction of the magnetio force at the 
position it occupies. The particles therefore arrange 
themselves in "more or less continuous lines which re- 
present the lines of force in the field. Where the lines 
are closer together, the field is stronger ; where they are 
parallel and equidistant, the field is said to be uniform. 
If a fiat iron ring be placed on the cardboard so as to 
be in one of the stronger parts of the field, the filings 
within the ring are not affected by the field, owing to 
the neighbouring lines of force being drawn into the 
metal of the ring. This is an example of magnetic 
shielding, and also illustrates the fact that in any 
magnetio field the lines of force tend to crowd together 
where they pass through or near any mass of iron in 
the field, owing to the high magnetic permeability of 
soft iron. The question as to how far different kinds 
of iron and steel become magnetised when placed in a 
given magnetio field is one of very great practical 
iuiportance. 

The details of the theory of magnetisation cannot be 
given here, but it may be sufficient to state that the 
chief magnetio characteristics of a substance are its 
permeability and susceptibility. The former is that 
property in virtue of which the substance, when placed 
in a magnetio field, gathers into itself the lines of force 
in its neighbourhood to a greater extent than would 
be the case if the substance were not present. The 
susceptibility measures the facility with wliich the 
Bubstanco will become magnetised when subjected to 
a given magnetising force. Suppose an iron rod is 
subjected to a magnetising force which is gradually 
increased. At first, the permoabili W is constant ; when 
the force increases beyond mV of a C.G.S. unit (boo Umxs) 
it increases rapidly ; for high values it increases at a 
slower rate. On tho other hand, the susceptibility 
passes through three stages. In the first it is small, 
and very little magnetism is permanently retained ; 
in the second, the susceptibility is much greater, tho 
magnetio condition is assumed with groat ease, and 
much magnetism is retained ; in the third, tho suscepti- 
bility is small and very little additional magnetism is 
induced. In this condition the iron is said to be satu- 
rated. Soft iron can be much more readily saturated 
than steel. 

The results vary considerably, however, with temper- 
ature and with varying physical states of the metal. 
The susceptibility vanishes somewhat abruptly when 
the temperature reaches 800®, which is known as the 
critical temperature. It is fairly certain that at this 
temperature some important molecular change takes 
place in iron, for its other physical properties undergo 
a marked change at or near this temperature. Similar 
phenomena are exhibited in nickel The phenomena 
of magnetism, particularly those of magnetisation, 
lead to the supposition that in iron each molecule is 
a magnet ; that in tho unmagnotised state the axes of 
these molecular magnets point in all directions which 
are possible under their mutual influences; that in 
this condition the molecular arrangement is stable, 
but that it becomes unstable as soon as a magnetising 
force beyond a certain value begins to act ; that the 
molecular magnets then begin to direct themselves in 
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obedience to the field force thus imposed ; and that as 
the magnetising force increases, an increasing number 
of the molecular arrangements break down and re- 
arrange themselves under the imposed field. 

Higher Text-Boolc of Electricity and Magnetism, 
Stewart ; Elements of the Mathematical Thwry of 
Electricity and Magnetism, J. J. Thomson. 

Terrestrial Magnetism. — The fact that a magnet 
suspended so as to bo free to swing in a horizontal 
plane tends to come to rest in an approximately north 
and south direction (popularly known as the ‘ mag- 
netic north ’) has been referred to above. Also, a 
magnet free to swing in a vertical plane, coinciding 
with the yjlano of magnetic north, comes to rest in a 
direction which dips towards the north in the northern, 
and towards the south in the southern, hemisphere. 
These two facts would make it appear as if the earth 
were a huge spherical magnet. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to treat the mattcT in greater detail, and for this 
purpose wo frame the following <lcfinitions. Assuming 
that at each point of the earth’s surface a definite 
magnetic force acts, we can represent this force by a 
line whose length re])resents the magnitude of the 
force, and whoso dir(>ction coincides witli its direction. 
Now let the plane VOH be the vertical plane in which 
this roprosontativo force 01 lies, O 
the point of observation, OH and 
OV being horizontal and vertical 
lines through 0. Also let ON bo 
the direction of the geographical 0 ^ 

meridian. Theui wo may resolve 
the magnetic force 01 into two 
components OH and OV. These 
are known as the horizontal in- 
tensity and vertical intensity re- 
spectivcly. Iho angle HOI which 


the diiHJOtion of the magnetic y % * 

force makes with a horizontal 
line is termed the dip, or inclination. The angle 
JION, between the geographical meridian and the 
vertical plane in which 01 lies, is termed the varia- 
tion, or declirMtion, The three quantities, declination, 
inclination, and horizontal intensity, are sufficient to 
specify fully the magnetic force at any place, and arc 
termed the terrestrial magnetic elements of a place. 
The fourth quantity, vertical intensity, may be deduced 
from the inclination and the horizontal intensity. 

The declination is observed by an instrument 
known as a declination magnetomoter, which can 
measure the angle between the direction of the 
geographical meridian and that of a freely suspended 
magnet. The inclination is measured by the dip 


magnet. The inclination is measured by the dip 
needle, which consists of a magnet, carefully pivoted 
about its centre, and capable of swinging in a vortical 
piano. Turning this plane to coincidence with the 
magnetic meridian, the angle which the needle makes 
with the horizon is measured on a graduated circle. 
The horizontal intensity is measured by a modified 
declination magnetometer. The deviation produced 
in the magnetometer magnet by another magnet of 
known strength at a known distance is first observed. 
Then the time of oscillation of the magnetometer 
magnet alone is observed. The first observation gives 

U where M is the magnetic moment of the magneto- 
meter magnet; the second gives MH. From these 
we can obtain H, the horizontal intensity. In fixed 
magnetic observatories, the instruments are arranged 
so that their indications may be continuously recorded 


by photography. 
With regard tf 


With regard to the value of the magnetic elements, 
we have, first, to consider their value at different places 
on the earth’s surface at the same instant. A general 
view of such matters can be host obtained from maps 
of the world on which lines have been drawn through 
all places at which the magnetic element in question 
has the same value. Linos of this kind for declina- 
tion are termed isogonic linos. Starting from the 
north magnetic pole (explained below) there will 


obviously bo a line passing round the earth through 
the south magnetic pole along which the declination 
will be zero. On one side of this, the declination will 
vary from 0° to 180® westwards ; on the other side, 
from 0® to 180® eastwards. For the inclination, 
isoclinic lines may be similarly drawn through all 
places having the same dip. At the north and south 
magnetic poles the inclination is 90°, while the lino 
of zero dip, or magnetic equator, passes round the 
earth and is roughly coincident with the geographical 
equator. Maps showing the distribution of horizontal 
intensity are also used. The lines drawn on such maps 
are average results, in that they do not show local 
peculiarities, of which there are numcirous examples, 
due, it is believed, to the presence of magnetic matter 
near the earth’s surface. The maps also must refer 
to some particular year or epoch for which they are 
drawn. For example, for the year 1910, the magnetic 
elements at London wore as follows : declination, 
16° 16' W. ; inclination, 67° ; horizontal intensity, 0*186 
e.G.S. units. 

The North Magnetic Pot.e was discovered by 
Ross in 1831 at a point 70° 5' N. latitude, 96° 43' W. 
longitude. The South Magnetic Pole was also 
located by Ross, but was more closely determined by 
Shackleton’s expedition in 1909 at 72° 25' S. latitude, 
155° 16' E. longitude. 

In the second place, we have to consider the manner 
in which the magnetic elements at a given place vary 
from time to time, and this opens up whnt is perhaps 
the most interesting and important part of the subject. 

To begin with, all three elements show a diurnal 
change. For example, the declination changes towards 
the east until about 8 a.m. each day ; then moves 
westwards until about 2 p.m., after which it turns 
back towards the east. The extent of this diurnal 
oscillation is greatest in midsummer and least in mid- 
winter, and it has opposite charactcu'i sties in the two 
hemispheres. There is also evidence of changes duo 
to tho varying position of the moon, and it has been 
asserted that even tho planets have some influence 
owing to their varying distance. Lastly, there are 
secular changes, requiring long periods of time for their 
completion. Thus, tho declination at London in 1580 
was 11° 15' E. The needle gradually moved towards 
the true geographical north until, in 1657, the declina- 
tion was zero. It then moved westwards until in 1818 
it had reached 24° 38' W., from which it has receded 
gradually to the figure mentioned above. This is 
equivalent to a rotation of the earth’s magnetic axis 
about its geographical axis once in about 1000 years. 
Changes also take place in tho inclination and hori- 
zontal intensity. 

Over and above these diurnal and secular changes 
there are, however, a large number of disturbances of a 
non-periodic character. Some of these take the form 
of pulsations lasting a few seconds or a few minutes, 
but tho great majority are of an irregular type. Larger 
disturbances are termed Magnetic Storms. They are 
associated with displays of aurora) in the polar regions 
and with tho occurrence of electric currents in tho 
earth’s crust which frequently interrupt telegraphic 
communications. It has been established that they 
are more frequent and more pronounced when there 
are a largo number of spots on tho surface of the sun. 
It is known that the number of such spots shows a 
cyclical variation, being at a maximum once in eleven 
or twelve years. In the years of sunspot maxima, 
the declination and inclination show decided change, 
but tho effect on the horizontal intensity is uncertain. 
With regard to tho origin of terrestrial magnetism and 
tho causes of its variation, many theories have been 
advanced. Those which have sought for an explana- 
tion by referring the phenomena to tho presence of 
magnetic matter within the earth have proved to be 
inadequate, and it is now held that the most probable 
explanation is that which represents the earth as an 
electromagnet, the magnetising currents being caused 
by streams of electrified particles circulating in tho 
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upper regions of the atmosphere. The diurnal and 
semi-diurnal variations of the magnetio elements are 
caused by atmospheric oscillations of the same nature 
and t5rpe as those which give rise to the diurnal varia- 
tions of atmospheric pressure. The exact nature of 
the sun's disturbing influence has not as vet been 
elucidated. But the probability is that either solar 
activity and magnetic storms arc due to a common 
cause, or, that the solar influence is only indirect, 
providing conditions for starting a disturbance. 

Studies in Terrestrial Magnetism^ by C. Chree. 

MAGNETIT]::, or LOADSTONE, a ferrous mineral 
forming a natural magnet ; black, opaque, and of 
metallic lustre ; widely distributed, occurring in grains 
in such volcanic rocks as granite and dolente. 

MAGNETO OPTICS, the relation between 
magnetism and light. Faraday discovered that the 
plane of polarisation of a plane polarised ray of light 
is rotated when the ray is passed through a substance 
placed in a magnetic field ; and, later, Verdet found 
that the amount of rotation varies with different 
substances, but for any one, it is proportional to the 
strength of the magnetio field and the length of the 
material through which the ray passes. The angle of 
rotation divided by the potential difference between 
the points where the ray enters and leaves the field 
is termed the magnetic rotatory -power of the substance. 

Dr. Kerr discovered that glass, under an electrostatic 
stress (as is the case in a Leyden jar), is strained as if 
it had been subjected to a pull, and gives rise to 
double refraction like a crystal of Iceland spar. Max- 
well deduced that the specific inductive capacity of a 
dielectric ought to be equal to the square of its 
refractive index ; experimentally a close agreement 
between the two has boon found. 

MAGNETOGRAPH, an instrument for recording 
values of the magnetio elements. A small light mirror 
is attached to the magnet whose movements are to bo 
recorded, and a spot of light reflected from it on to 
photographic paper moved by clockwork. A straight 
line is traced on the paper if the magnet is still, and a 
curved line if it moves. There are four magnetic 
elements to be recorded — the declination, the horizontal 
component, the vertical component, and the dip. 
Their values change daily and even hourly. To 
record the first, a magnet which can turn freely about 
a vortical axis is used ; for the second clement, a 
magnet is suspended by two threads, which are twisted 
until the magnet is set at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian, and for the third a magnet is balanced about 
a horizontal axis so that one end can rise and the. 
other drop. The dip is easily calculated from a know- 
ledge of the horizontal and vortical components. 

MAGNIFICAT, see Hymn. 

MAGNOLIA, a genus of plants of shrubby or tree- 
like habit, cultivated for their gorgeous flowers. These 
possess three trimerous whorls or perianth leaves, 
enclosing numerous spirally arranged stamens and 
carpels inserted on an elongated conical receptacle. 
The fruit consists of a group of follicles containing 
fleshy and brightly coloured seeds. 

MAGNUS, HEINRICH GUSTAV (1802-70), 
Ger. teacher and chemist ; discovered ‘ Magnus’ 
green salt,’ [(NHj)4Pt][PtCl4], ethionio acid, HO.SO2. 
HaC.CH2.0.S02.0H, isethiomo acid. H0.S02.HaaCH2. 
OH, periodic acid, HJOg. 

MAGO (d. c. 203 B.O.), Carthaginian soldier; e. of 
Hamilcar l^roa ; fought under Hannibal. 

MAGPIE, see Crow Family. 

MAGWE (20® 10' N., 94® 69' E.), town, on Irrawadi, 
Burma. Pop. 6500. 

MAHABALESHWAR (17® 68' N., 73® 42' E.), hiU- 
station in W. Ghats, Bombay, India. Pop. c. 5600. 

MAHABHARATA, one of the two neat epics of 
Sanskrit literature {q.v .) ; translated by M. N. Duff. 

MAHALLAT (33® 60' N., 60® 30' E.), town, capital 
of Mahallat, Central Persia. Pop. 9000. 

MAHAN, ALFRED THAYER (1840- ), Amer. 

rear-admiral and historian ; pres, of Naval War Coll., 


188^89, 1892-93 ; member of Naval War Board 
during war with Spain, 1898 ; author of important 
books on naval history ; at once obtained renown 
with Influence of Sea Power upon History , 1890 ; 
famous studies of modern international politics ; pres, 
of American Hist. Association, 1902-3. 

MAHAN ADI (20° 17' N., 86® 44' E.), river, Brit. 
India ; flows by numerous mouths into the Bay of 
Bengal ; length, 600 miles. 

MAHANOY CITY (40® 50' N., 76® 7' W.), town. 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; anthracite 
coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 15,936. 

MAHARAJPUR (26® 29' N., 78® 6' E.), village, 
Gwalior, Central India ; here British defeated 
Mahrattas, 1843. 

MAHASEER, see under Carps. 

MAHAVAMSA, chronicle in verse relating history 
of Ceylon from incarnation of Buddha to 301 a.d. ; 
written by Hindu in V. cent, from Ceylon chronicles. 

MAHDIA, Mahkdia, Mehdia (36° 32' N., 11® 5' E.), 
town, Tunis, on Mediterranean ; sardine fisheries ; 
occupies site of an ancient Pheenioian city. 

MAHfi (11® 42' N., 75® 34' E.), seaport and Fr. 
settlement, Malabar coast, at mouth of Mahe, India. 
Pop. 10,000. 

MAHESHWAR (22® 11' N., 75® 37' E.), town, on 
Nerbudda, Indore, Central India. 

MAHI (23® 15' N., 73° 34' E.), river, India, flows 
into Gulf of Cambay. 

MAHI KANTHA (23® 40' N., 73® 20' E.), collection 
of native states, Gujerat, Bombay, India. 

MAHMUD II. (1785-1839), Sultan of Turkey; 
suco., 1808 ; defeated Ali of Jannina, 1822 ; crushed 
Janissaries ; reformed array, 1826 ; during Gk. struggle 
for independence, formed alliance with Mohemet AH 
of Egypt ; defeated by Powers at Navarino, compelled 
to recognise Gk. independence, 1829 ; rebelled against 
by Mehemet AU, 1831, and lost Syria; compelled by 
Franco and Britain to recognise Mehemet Ali^s claims, 
1833 ; renewed war, 1839. 

MAHMUD OF GHAZNI (971-1030), Afghan 
ruler and conqueror ; gov. of Khorasan, 994 ; by 
defeating bro. Ismail, became sole ruler of Khorasan 
and Ghazni; reign marked by campaigns against 
India; defeated several rajas, pillaged towns, seized 
treasure from temples ; most notable campaign, 1025, 
against Gujarat ; took capital, pillaged temple of 
Somnath ; career of conquest ended with expedition 
to Persia, 1029. 

MAHOBA(25° 18' N., 79° 55' E.), town, Hamirpur, 
United Provinces, India. Pop. 10,000. 

MAHOGANY, wood of Swietenia mahagoni, a tree 
of S. America and W. Indies ; reddish-brown ; takes 
an excellent polish ; ‘ Spanish m.’ (from Cuba) is most 
valuable. 

MAHOMET, see Muhammad. 

MAHOMET, AHMED IBN SEYYID ABDUL- 
LAH, see Muhammad, Ahmed Ibn Seyyid Abdullah. 

MAHOMMEDAN INSTITUTIONS, see MUHAM- 
MADAN Institutions. 

MAHOMMEDAN LAW, SCO Muhammadan Law. 

MAHRATTAS, a warlike Hindu race inhabiting 
Maharashtra, the north-western district of the Deccan, 
a territory watered by the Nerbudda, Godavari, and 
Kistna. For a long time they kept up a struggle 
with Britain for the supremacy of India, but were 
finally defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley at Assayo, in 
1803, and the greater part of their lands became ab- 
sorbed in British India. In 1901 more than 18,000,000 
persons spoke Mahratti in India. While the Mahrattii 
Brahmans are typical high caste men, the rest of the 
M. are now mostly industrious peasants, with a sprink- 
Ung of robbers only dangerous m times of war or poli- 
tical excitement; Hindu in religion, following either 
Vishnu or Siva. Sindhia and Holkar, the Mahratta 
chiefs, submitted to Britain in 1803, and their descend- 
ants have been conspicuously loyal to the empire. 

MAHSEER, see under Carps. 

MAI, ANGELO (1782-1854), Ital. scholar and 
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eooUfiftftio ; Vatican librarian, 1810 ; cardinal, 1838 ; 
discovered and edited classical MSS. 

MAIDA (38* 60' N., 16* 26' E.), town, Calabria, 
Italy; French defeated by British, July 4, 1806. 
Pop. 6000. 

MAIDEN, Maid. — (1) unmarried girl (Lat. virgo); 
also used in such phrases as ^maiden speech,* which 
are traceable to original signification, (z) instrument 
similar to guillotine (g.v.); used in Scotland, XVI. and 
XVII. cent’s. 

MAIDENHAIR, see Adiantttm. 

MAIDENHEAD (61* 32' N., 0* 42' W.), market 
town, on Thames, Berkshire, England. Pop. (1911) 
16,218. 

MAIDSTONE (61* 17' N., 0* 32' E.), county town, 
Kent, on Medway, England ; principal buildings are 
the church of All Saints ; former coU. of All Mints 
and a XVI. -cent, manor house containing museum 
and library opened in 1 858 ; breweries, mper- and oil- 
mills ; Kentisn Eoyalists defeated by Fairfax, 1648. 
Pop. (1911)35,477. 

MAIHAR (24* 16' N., 80* 48' E.), native state, 
Baghelkhand, Central India. Pop. c. 70,000. 

MAIMANA (36* 49' N., 64* 23' E.). chief town, 
Maimana, Afghan Turkestan. Pop. c. 7000. 

MAIM AND (29* N., 63* E.), town, Fare, Persia;, 
rose-water. Pop. 6000. i 

MAIMON, SALOMON (1764-1800), Jewish philo- 
sopher ; b. in Russia ; work admired by Kant. 

MAIMONIDES, Rabbi Moses ben Maimon 
(1136-1204), Jewi^ theologian; lived in Spain, 
Africa, and Egypt ; wrote commentary on Tcumud 
and other works ; revered by Jews as one of their 
greatest teachers. 

MAIN, ancient Motnus (49* 60' N., 8* 34' E.), river, 
Germany; joins Rhine opposite Mainz; navigable to 
junction with Regnitz. 

MAINA, or MANI, modern Morka (37* 30' N., 
22* 10' E.), mountainous peninsula in south part of 
the Peloponnesus, Greece, between Gulfs of Koron and 
Kolokytnia; the inhabitants, called Mainotes, claim 
to be descendants of the Sparta tru 

MAINE (43* 6' to 47* 28' N., 66* 67' to 71* 7' W.), 
extreme N.E. state of Union and of New England 
states ; is bounded N. and E. by New Brunswick, S. by 
Atlantic Ocean, W. by New Hampshire and Quebec ; 
area, 33,040 sq. miles ; coast much indented, giving 
coast-line of 2600 miles ; surface generally undulating, 
rising, towards centre of state, to 5300 ft. in Mt. 
Katahdin, a peak of Appalachian system ; drained by 
Saco, Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, St. Croix, 
St. John, and other streams ; contains great number 
of large lakes, including Moosehead, Sebago, Chesun- 
oook, Schoodio, AUagash, Milinoket, and others. 
Largest towns, Portland, Lewiston, Bangor, Biddeford ; 
capital, Augusta. Climate severe in winter, cool in 
summer. M. was discovered by Cabot in 1497 ; 
various early attempts at settlement by Dutch, 
French, and English were without success, but by 
1630 English had established a permanent colony 
here, part of which was under control of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges. Western part of M. was from c. 1661 
onwards a detached district of Massachusetts, who 
further acquired the Gorges territory by purchase in 
1677 ; while the eastern part was for some time claimed 
by Acadia. Wliole became incorporated with Massa- 
chusetts in 1691. M. became a separate state in 
1820, when it was admitted as such to Union. A 
long-continued boundary dispute with Great Britain 
was settled by the Ashburton Treaty in 1842, whereby 
a oompromise was arrived at. J^oent history has 
been comparatively uneventful. Government is a 
republic ; executive power is vested in governor, who 
is elected by popular vote for two years, end is assisted 
by an advisory council, the seven members of which 
include three state assessors, sec. of state, agriculture 
commissioner, attorney -general, and treasurer. Legis- 
lative power is vested in a Senate of 31 members and 
House of Representatives of 161 members, both 


elected for two years by popular vote ; M. is divided 
into sixteen counties for pu^oses of local administra- 
tion, and is represented in (Jongress by two Senators 
and four Representatives. 

M. has large forests all over northern districts, 
producing timber, bark, maple sugar; agriculture is 
important industry, oats, maize, buckwheat, potatoes, 
ana hay being grown, and horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs raised, ^ere are excellent fisheries, and fish 
canning is an important industry. Manufactures 
cottons, woollens, papr, fiour, clothing, boots, leather, 
etc. Minerals are httle worked, but there are some 
mineral springs, and granite is largely quarried. 
Railway mileage in 1908 was 2585. Education is free 
and obligato^ ; there is a state univ. at Orono ; 
colleges at Brunswick, Lewiston, and WaterviUe. 
Principal religions, in order of numerical importance, 
are Rom. Catholic, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, 
Episcopalian. Inhabitants include whites, negroes, 
Asiatics ; considerable French-speaking element, in- 
cluding descendants of Acadian French and immigrants 
from^nada. Pop. (1910) 742,371. 

Macdonald, Qovernment of Maine (1902). 

MAINE (48* N., 0* 16' W.), ancient province, 
France ; capital, Le Mans ; now included in modem 
departments Mayen no and Sarthe. 

MAINE, ANNE LOUISE, DUCHESSE DE 
(1676-1763), dau. of Prince do Cond6; m., 1692, due de 
M., natural son of Louis XIV. 

MAINE, SIR HENRY JAMES SUMNER (1822- 
88), Eng. lawyer and historian ; pub. Ancient Law^ 
1861 ; legal adviser to Council in India, 1863, when ho 
commenced codification of Anglo-Indian law ; obtained 
now chair of Hist, and Comparative Jurisprudence at 
Oxford, 1869 ; member of council of Sec. of State for 
India, 1871 ; pub. Village Communities, 1871 ; Early 
History of Institutions, 1876; Early Lattf and Custom, 
1883; Popular Government, 1886; app. Whewcll prof, 
of International Law at Cambridge, 1887 ; performed 
brilliant service to comparative study of institutions. 

MAINE DE BIRAN, FRANCOIS PIERRE 
GONTHIER (1766-1824), Fr. philosopher; treasurer 
of chamber of deputies under Louis XVTII., but de- 
voted himself largely to psychology ; elaborated a 
theory of oonsoiousnoss. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE (47* 25' N., 0* 30' W.), de- 
partment, W. France ; formed part of ancient Anjou ; 
surface hilly; traversed by Loire and its tributary, the 
Maine ; soil, generally fertile, produces grain, flax, hemp, 
wine, fruits ; linen, cotton, and woollen manufactures ; 
capital. Angers. Pop. (1911)608,149. 

MAINLAND, see POMONA. 

MAINPURI (27* 14' N., 79* 3' E.), town, capital, 
Mainpuri, United Provinces, India. Pop. 20,000. 

MAINTENON, FRANCOISE D’AUBIGNfi, 
MARQUISE DE (1635-1719), second wife of Louis 
XIV. of France; m. the poet Scarron [q.v.), 1651, and 
was head of literary salon till his death, 1 660 ; became 
governess to children of king by Madame de Montespan ; 
bought estate of M. ; cr. marquise, 1678 ; m. l^g, 
1686-86 ; founded St. Cyr ; devout, she tried to 
restrain licence of court ; great political influence ; 
author of often-published letters. , 

MAINZ, Mayenob (60* N., 8° 16' E.), town and 
fortress, CTand-duchy of Hesse, Germany, on Rhine, 
below influx of Main ; busy river port ; fine old 
cathedral, museums. Electoral Palace (with Rom, 
antiquities); conserves, machinery, furniture, leather, 
wine trades. M. was an imperial free city until 1462 ; 
birthplace of Gutenberg, who invented movable type. 
Pop. (1910) 110,634. 

MAISTRE, JOSEPH DE (1754-1821), Fr. author 
and politician ; b. Chamb^ry ; went as envoy to 
St, Petersburg, 1802 ; wrote various political and 
eoolesiastioal works, the most famous, Du Pape, pub. 
1817 : he was a great opponent of the Fr. Revolution, 
and a believer in papal i^solutism in Church and State. 

MAITLAND, BAST AND WEST (32* 46' S., 
161* 35' £.), two adjoining towns. North amberland 
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CountT, New South Wales, Australia, on Hunter River ; 
agricultural district ; collieries. Pop. 11,000. 

MAITLAND, FREDERIC WILLIAM . (1850- 
1906), Bng. historian ; Downing prot of Laws of 
EnglandV^Cambridge, from 1888 ; wrote numerous hist, 
and legal works ; one of the ablest scholars of his time. 

MAITLAND, SIR RICHARD, LOBD LlTHIiraTON 
(1496-1586), Scot, lawyer, poet, antiquary, and 
historian ; his poems were pub. by the Bannatyne 
Club, 1830. A nisCorie and Oronicle of the How and 
Surtname of Seytoun is his chief hist. work. 

MAITLAND OF LETBINGTON, WILLIAM 
(c. 1528-73), chief Soot, statesman of time of Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; subtle in intellect and character ; 
share in crimes of time morally certain but never proved. 

MAITREYA, a Buddha who is to come. 

MAIWAND (32® N.. 65® E.), vUlage, Afghanistan ; 
scene of British defeat by Ajub Khan, 1880. 

MAIZE {Zea Mays)^ a gramineous plant indi- 
genous to Mexico, but now cultivated extensively, 
especially in America and S. Africa. The plant differs 
considerably from typical grasses in its u^orescenoe, 
the florets of which are unisexual. The staminato 
flowers are massed apically, whilst the pistillate ones 
form a dense aggregate known as a ‘ cob,* with the 
long filamentous stigmas hanging from the top. The 
whole cob is protect^ when young by large sheathing 
bracts. The fruits constitute the well-known * Indian 
com.* 

MAJOR, see Offickrs. 

^JOR, JOHN, Maib (1470-1550), Scot. hist, 
writer ; had John Knox, George Buchanan, and Patrick 
Hamilton for pupils while teaching ; chiefly a.s 80 oiated 
with a History of England and Scotland, written in 
mediaeval Lat. 

MAJORCA (39* 35' N., 3* E.), largest of the Ba- 
learic Islands, Mediterranean Sea ; mountainous in 
N. W. ; soil very fertile ; produces cereals, wine, olive 
oil, fruit ; chief occupations, agriculture and cattle- 
rearing ; cotton, woollen, and silk industries ; capital, 
Palma. Pop. 250,000. 

MAJUBA (27® 30' S., 30* E.), hiU, Drakensberg 
range, N. Natal ; scene of British defeat by Boers, 
Fob 27 1881 

MAKART, HANS (1840-84), Austrian painter; 
prof, at Vienna Academy ; produced chiefly spectacu- 
lar and hist, genre pictures, highly coloured and of 
great size. 

MAKO (46* 11' N., 20* 28' E.), town, Csandd, 
Hungary, on Maros ; several mills. Pop. (1910) 
34,918. 

MAKRAN, see Mbkbaw. 

MALABAR (11* N., 76* E.), district, Madras Presi- 
dency, India, sloping from W. Ghats to Indian Ocean ; 
has extensive forests of teak ; produces rice, coffee, 
ooooa-nuts ; chief towns, Oaliout, ToUioheri, Cochin ; 
name is applied to whole S.W. coast of S. India. 

MALACCA (2* 14' N., 102* 13' £.), town, Malay 
Peninsula ; has harbour and is free port ; export 
tapioca, rice, spices ; settled by Portuguese in 1511, 
remaining in their possession till 1641, when taken by 
Dutch ; occupied by Brit., 1795-1818, when Duten 
regained possession ; finally returned to Brit, in ex- 
change for Benkulen, 1824. Pop. c. 100,000. 

MALACCA, see Malay Peninsula. 

MALACHI, Old Testament book, last of * Minor 
Prophete * ; no records exist of M. himself. The book 
was written about the time of the return from Exile, 
either about 458 B.O., when Ezra arrived, or 432, when 
Nehemiah came. The same abases of intermarriage 
and general remissness of the people are denounced. 
Though the author believes in ritual observance he is 
none the less a prophet. The tone of the book is 
gloomy. 

Driver, Minor Prophets, vol ii. {Ceniury Bible), 

MALACHITE, carbonate of copper ore ; of dark 
green colour; laminated, fibrous, and massive. The 
finest m. is found in Siberia and Russia ; m. also found 
in Australia, in nearly all copper mines. Used for 


ornamental purposes, mosaic, cameos, and for making 
pigment. 

MALACHY, ST. (1094-1148), Irish eoolfcsiastic ; 
stucUed at Romo and worked for Eomanisation of 
Oeltio Church ; abp. of Armagh, 1139 ; friend of St. 
Bernard; canonised, 1190. Some books are falsely 
aaoribed to him. 

MALACOBDELLA, see under NimBRTINB WORMS. 

MALAGODERMlDiB, see under Poltmobpba. 

MALACOSTRACA (Gk. malakos, supple ; ost- 
ralcon, a shell). — The largest and most familiar of 
Crustaceans, crabs, lobsters, prawns, etc., are grouped 
in this great class. They differ much in shape and 
size, from the tiny half -inch ‘ Sand-Hoppers * of the 
shore, and the pin-head Nebalia, to the Giant Crab of 
Japan {Macroeheira), with a span of sometimes more 
than 10 feet, yet they have this in common, that all 
possess a definite number (19 pairs) of appendages, 
definitely arranged — 5 pairs on the bead, 8 pairs on 
the thorax, and 6 pairs on the abdomen. In addition 
there is often a gizzard — the gastric mill. 

The Malacostraca fall naturally into two great series, 
the first of which [Leptostraca), with 7 pairs of abdom- 
inal appendages, is important mainly because of the 
simplicity of its members (e.g. Nehalia) which are 
manne and form a link between the higher Crustacea 
and the lower {Entomostracan) forms. 

The second series {Eumalacoatraca) is sometimes 
known as Thoraoostraoa (Gk. thorax, a breastplate), 
because head and thorax are protected by a con- 
tinuous shield (cephalothorax). This group, in which 
the eyes are generally borne at the end of stalks, some- 
times a couple of inches long, includes many well- 
known Crustacea — the Australian fresh-water Synca- 
rida ; the marine Oppossum -Shrimps {Mysidacea), which 
bear their young in brood pouches ; the pelagic and 
deep-sea Cumaoea ; the Tanaidacea, founa burrowing 
in mud in the sea ; the Isopods, including the land 
Woodlice {q,v.) or Slaters, and many marine repre- 
sentatives (Sea-Slaters) ; the Amphipoda, amongst 
which are reckoned the IVeshwater Shrimp {(^mmarw), 
the shore * Sand-Hoppers,* the littoral ‘ No-body 
Crabs * {Caprellida), and the Whale Lice {Cyamidm) ; 
the phosphorescent marine Eupbausiaoea ; and the 
most familiar group of all, the Decapoda, with the 
Shrimps (g.v.) and Prawns (g.v,), the Lobsters (g.v.) and 
Crayfish (g,v.), the Hermit Crabs, the Land Robber- 
Crabs, the Edible and Common Shore Crabs, and the 
Giant Crab of Japan. 

MALAGA. — (1) (37* N., 4* 40' W.) province, S. 
Spain, on Mediterranean ; mountainous ; rich in 
minerals; fertile and well cultivated. Pop. (1910) 
523,429. (2) (36* 45' N., 4* 27' W.) seaport town, 

capital of above ; chief buildings are cathedral, 
episcopal palace, hospitals, theatre, bull-ring ; ex- 
ports iron, lead, wine, olive oil, fruit ; manufactures 
cotton, linen, machinery, pottery ; taken by the Moors 
in 711 ; besieged and taken by Ferdinand in 1487. 
Pop. (1910) 133,045. 

MALAKAND PASS (34* 38' N., 72* E.), mountain 
pass, N.W. province, India, between Peshawar and 

Swat. 

MALAN, SOLOMON CiESAR (1812-94), Angli- 
can clergyman and philologist ; knew many Asiatic 
languages. 

MALAFROPI8M (Fr. mal d propos, inappropriate), 
blander in use of words, e,g. ' Comparisons are 
odorous ’ ; so called from Mrs. Malaprop, a character 
in Sheridan’s The Rivals, 

mALAR (59* 30' N., 17* E.), lake, Sweden, stretching 
inland from the Baltic at Stockholm ; oontains over 
1200 islands ; length, 80 miles. 

MALARIA, disease characterised by intermittent 
fever, enlargement of the spleen, and ansemia, caused 
by a parasite, Plasmodium malaria, introduced into 
man by one or other of the species of mosquitoes belong- 
ing to the family Anophelince. Marshy soil and hi^ 
temperature favour the presence of the mosquito, and 
the disease is most common in tropical countries in the 
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wet season* ooourring also in more temperate regions in sugar-cane, tobaooo* indigo, coffee, tea, oinohona. 
summer and autumn. Three types of the parasite may Minerals found are coal, tin, petroleum. Inhabitants 
attack man, causing respectively the tertian, quartan, are of Malay and Papuan stocks; foreign inhabitants 
and mtivo-autumn^ types of fever ; the type of fever include Europeans, Chinese, Arabs, and other Orientals, 
depends on the period of sporulation of the parasite, the Pop. t. 40,000,000. 
spore formation of tertian taking two days, that of Wallace, The Malay Archipelago. 
quartan three days, and that of »stivo-autumnal MALAY PENINSULA (1* 16' to 10* 6' N.. 98* 16' 

two days, but the last may vary to some extent ; the to 104® 7' E.), a long narrow projection extending from 
rises of temperature correspond with the completion of Indo-China southward towards Sumatra, and forming 
sporulation, so that in tertian the temperature rises extreme S. of mainland of Asia. Properly it extends 
every third day, in quartan every fourth day, but in from head of Gulf of Siam, with length of c. 900 miles ; 
sestivo-autumnal the fever may continue after the rise width, 46 to 210 ; area, e. 76,000 sq. miles, of which 
of temperature for a week or two. over 36,000 are British. Whole peninsula is traversed 

Tertian fever is the most common type, and a by mountain chain, which reaches height of 7000 to 
paroxysm occurs in three more or less definite stages : 8000 ft. ; watered by Perak, Pahang, Kelantan, and 
first, the cold stage, when the patient may have a rigor, other rivers. Northern part belongs to Britain on W. 
and feels cold, although the temperature has risen some coast, to Siam on E. ; centre is Siamese as far S. as 4® 
degrees ; then the hoi stage, in which the temperature on E. and 6® 30' on W. ; in S. are British territories and 
rises still farther, there is pain in the head and the back, protected states. Inhabitants include Malays, Chinese, 
and the face is flushed ; this is followed after a few Siamese, Eurasians. Climate is hot and damp. Con- 
hours by the third, or sweating stage, in which there is tral mountains are one of great tin-producing districts 
profuse perspiration and a fall in temperature. During of world ; gold, silver, coal, iron also found. There are 
the paroxysm the spleen is enlarged, and if the disease magnificent forests — ebony, camphor, teak, sandal- 
is not treated ansemia develops, followed by general wo^, palms, bamboo ; proauces sago, tapioca, rubber, 
weakness and wasting, with a characteristic pigmenta- nutmegs, tea, coffee, pepper. 

tion of the skin. First Europeans to roach M. were Portuguese, who 

The treatment of m. is the administration of quinine, took Malacca on W. coast early in XVI. cent, and made 
at first in large (10 grs. or more), and then in diminish- it centre of spice trade ; it was later taken in turn by 
ing doses, while quinine is also taken with good results Dutch and English, finally coming to British hands in 
in small doses throe times a day as a preventive. Iron 1824. See Malay States. 

is valuable in the anssmia arising from malaria. Malays, race inhabiting the Malay Archipelago 
Other methods for prevention of the disease include and Peninsula, Polynesia, Philippine Islands, and 
the use of mosquito nets over bods, windows, doors, Madagascar. They are brown in colour, short of 
and verandahs ; marshy country should, if possible, stature, and have high cheek-bones and obliquoly set 
be drained, petroleum poured to form a film over pools, eyes. The pure Malay.s are a quiet race of traders and 
where mosquitoes breed ; and all streams should bo sailors, mostly Muhammadans in religion, who at one 
kept clean, free from weeds, with solid banks. See time attained a very high degree of civilisation, invont- 
Parasitio Diseases. ing gunpowder and the art of writing for themselves. 

MALATIA (38® 27' N., 38® 27' E.), town, ancient The M. commonly live on the banks of rivers, in 
Melitene, Asiatic Turkey, near Euphrates ; chief indus- houses raised on piles some feet from the ground. Rice 
try, fruit culture ; produces opium ; has Prot. and R.C. is the staple food and chief product of agriculture, but 
missions. Pop. 61,000. maize, tapioca, and sugar-cane are also cultivated. 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO (20® N. to 10® 8., 96® Cotton and^silk cloths, mats, earthenware, and silver ware 
to 160® E.), islands between S.E. Asia and N. Australia, are the chief manufactures. Many of the M. were 
One of greatest strata of volcanic rooks in the world formerly pirates, hence their character for ferocity, 
passes through the archipelago, which is crossed by To-day they are by no means warlike, but are strictly 
two curving lines of active and extinct volcanoes, the aristocratic — loyal to their chiefs — and a courteous 
region being subject to frequent earthquakes. The people. 

Western islands, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and a number Skeat and Blogdtn, Pagan Races of the Malay Penin- 
of groups of smaller islands, have a close physical re- sula (1906); XX.-Oeni. Impressions of Brit. Malaya, 
semblance to Asia, which points to the conclusion that edit, by Wright (1908). 

at a comparatively recent geological period they formed MALAY STATES (c. 1® 16' to 7* 7' N., 100® 28' to 
part of that continent ; while the Eastern islands, from 104® 26' E.), under Brit, protection, include the feder- 
Celebes outwards, exhibit an equally close resemblance ated states of Pahang, Perak, Selangor, and Negri 
to Australia. The contrast between Asiatic and Sembilan, and the non-federated states of Kedah, 
Australian flora and fauna is nowhere so sudden as in Kelantan, Perils, and Trengganu; while Johor (?.v.), 
the adjacent islands of Bali and Lombock, which are in extreme S. of peninsula, has its foreign relations 
only 16 miles apart. controlled by Britain. Surface generally flat along 

Dutch East Indies include Java and Madura, Suraa- coast, hilly inland, as the mountain range that 
tra, Celebes, parts of Borneo and New Guinea, Rian traverses whole peninsula passes down to W. of centre. 
Linga Archipelago, Timor Archipelago, Moluccas, The federated states were united under federal 
Banca, Billiton, Bali, and Lombock ; total area, c. administration by treaty with Great Britain in 1896 ; 
736,400 sq. miles. they have total area of 27,700 sq. miles, and the 

European knowledge of M. A. dates from 1609, when federal capital is Kuala Lumpor, in Selangor. 

Sumatra was reached by Portuguese explorer, Lopez Pahang, situated in E., has area 14, (^0 sq. miles ; 
de Sequeira. During XVI. cent. Portugal and Spain drained by P. and other rivers ; capital, Pekan ; 
established spheres of influence here ; later on, Dutch produces tin, gold, lead, fish ; under Brit, protection 
and English also appeared upon the scone; former since 1888. Pop. G911) 117,695. 
gradually extended their territories and became princi- Perak, in N.W., has area 7900 sq. miles ; drained by 
pal power in archipelago by 1674. Fpr a few years in P. and other streams ; capital, Taiping ; produces tin, 
early XIX. cent. British seized several of the islands, sugar, rice, rubber, copra, ramie ; under Brit, pro- 
but Dutch regained chief control in 1810, and now bold teotion since 1874. Pop. (1911) 494,123. 
practically whole archipelago except Philippines, Brit. Selangor, to S. of Perak, has area 3200 sq. miles ; 
N. Borneo, and part of New Guinea and Timor {qq.v.). drained by S. and other rivers ; capital, Kuala Lumpor ; 

Administration is conducted by governor-general, who produces tin, coffee, rice, pepper, rubber; under Brit, 
is appointed by Crown, and assisted by an advisory protection since 1874. Pop. (1911) 294,014. 
and legislative council. There is complete religious Negri Sembilan, S.W. of Selangor, has area 2600 sq. 
liberty, and education is controlled by government, miles ; capital, Seremban ; produces tin, gold, coffee, 
Principal products are rice, maize, cotton, arachis, tapioca, rice, gambler ; comprises number of native 
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states, confederated under present name in 1889 ; 
whole under Brit, protection since 1895. Pop. (1911) 
130,201. 

The non -federated states came under Brit, protection 
by treaty with Siam in 1909; total area, c. 15,000 sq. 
miles. 

Kedah* in W., has area 3150 sq. miles ; drained by K.; 
capital, Alor Star ; produces rice, rubber, tapioca, tin. 
Pop. (1911)245,986. 

Kelantan, in E., has areac. 5000 sq. miles; drained 
by K. ; capital, Kota Bharu ; produces tin, gold, 
pyrites, galena, rice, cocoa-nuts, rubber, tapioca, sugar ; 
livestock raised. Pop. (1911) 300,000. 

Perils, N. of Kedah, has area 300 sq. miles ; drained 
by P. ; capital, P. ; produces rice, tin, guano. Pop. 
(1911)32,746. 

Trengganu, in E., has areac. 6000 sq. miles ; drained 
by T. and other streams ; capital, Kuala T. ; produces 
fish, tin, pepper, copra. Pop. (1911) 146,920. 

Belltiekl, Handbook of the Federated Malay States 
(3rd od., 1907). 

MALAY STATES, SIAMESE (c. 5® 35' to 7® 30' 
N., 99° 30' to 102° E.), native states of Malay Penin- 
sula, under Siamese protection, but ruled by their own 
rajahs ; include Patani on E., which consists of seven 
small states ; Paloan on W., and Setul, S. of Palean ; 
area, c. 6900 sq. miles. Pop. c. 380,000. 

MALAYIR (34° 30' N., 48° 30' E.), small fertile 
province, Persia ; fruit and grain. 

MALAYS, see Races of Mankind. 

MALGHIN (53° 45' N., 12° 45' E.), town, summer 
resort, on Pcene, Mocklenburg-Schwerin, Germany. 
Pop. (1910) 7067. 

MALCOLM HI., Canmore, Scot, king (1053-93); 
m. Margaret, sister of Edgar Atheling, on whoso 
behalf ho twice, 1070 and 1091, invaded England ; 
became vassal to William Jlofiis ; slain at AlnwicL 

MALCOLM, SIR JOHN (1769-1833), Brit, 
soldier, ambassador, and author ; distinguished at siege 
of Seringapatam, 1799 ; ambassador to Persia, 1800, 
1807, 1810; gov. of Mysore Residency, 1803; gov. of 
Bombay, 1827-30. 

MALDA (25° 3' N., 89° 11' E.), district, Bengal, 
India, on Mahanada, near Ganges ; silk and indigo 
industries. Pop. 886,000. 

MALDEN (42° 25' N., 71° 5' W.), town, on Malden, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; manufactures rubber goods. 
Pop. (1910) 44,404. 

MALDIVE ISLANDS (4° N., 72° E.), chain of 17 
coral islands in Indian Ocean, S.W. of Ceylon ; chief 
products, coir, cowries, and cocoa-nuts ; natives are 
Muhammadans; ruled by a sultan and tributary to^ 
the government of Ceylon ; capital, Mali. Pop. 50,000.’ 

MALDON (51° 44' N., 0° 41' E.), market town, 
ancient Camalodurinmy river port, Essex, England, on 
Blackwater ; iron foundries ; oyster hsherics ; scene 
of English defeat by Danc.s, 993. Pop. (1911) 6253. 

MALEBRANCHE, NICOLAS (1638-1715), Fr. 
philosopher ; at iirst studied theol., becoming a priest 
of the Oratory, then deeply affected by work of Des- 
cartes iq.v.), M. maintained that we see all things in 
God, in whom all beings and thoughts exist, just as 
material things exist in space ; God is also the real 
direct cause of all changes. His system was attacked 
by Bossuct and Arnauld. 

MALER KOTLA (30° 31' N., 75° 59' E.), native 
state, Punjab, India. Pop. 78,000. 

MALESHERBES, CHRETIEN GUILLAUME 
DE LAMOIGNON DE (1721-94), Fr. statesman; 
minister of the maison du roiy 1775, and introduced 
reforms ; encouraged lit. and science, and helped to 
establish the Encyclopedic ; pleaded for king in Con- 
vention of 1792 ; guillotined. 

MALEVOU, see Parnon. 

MALHERBE, FRANgOIS DE (1555-1628), Fr. 
poet and critic ; wrote verses from about 1584, but is 
chiefly known for his reform of the Fr. language and 
versification ; called ‘ The tyrant of words and syl- 
lables ’ ; to him Romantic school of XIX. cent, ascribed 


arrest of poetic production, as ho introduced correct- 
ness which marked Classical school of XVIL cent. 

MALIBRAN, MME (1808-36), Span, contralto 
operatic singer; dau. of Manoel Garcia (q.v.); d6but 
(London, 1826) was extraordinary succ-ess. 

MALINES, Meohlin (51° 2' N., 4° 28' E.), city, 
Antwerp, Belgium, on Dyle ; seat of the cardinal- 
primate of Belgium; has a XIV. -cent, cathedral; 
manufactures furnituro, linen, and woollen goods ; for- 
merly famous for lace. Pop. ( 1910) 59,142. 

MALLANWAN (27° 2' N., 80° 11' E.), town, Hardoi, 
United Provinces, India. Pop. 12,500. 

MALLARD, or Wild Duck, seo Duck Family. 

MALLEGO (38° S., 72° 30' W.), province, S. Chile, 
S. America; capital, Angol. Pop. (1910) 113,020. 

MALLET, DAVID, Mallocii (c. 1705-66), Soot, 
poet and dramatist ; pub. much miscellaneous verse, 
including William and Margaret, an adaptation of two 
old ballads, and wrote several plays, one of wliich, 
Alfred (in collaboration with Thomson), contains Rule 
Britannia, which some have claimed for him. 

MALLING, WEST (61° 19' N., 0° 24' E.), small 
town, on Medway, Kent, England. 

MALLOTUS, seo under Salmon Family. 

MALLOW (62° 8' N., 8° 38' W.), watering-place, oil 
Blackwater, Cork, Ireland ; warm mineral springs. 

MALLOW {Malva), herb with pinnatiiid hairy 
leaves and pentamerous flower, characterised by five 
much-divided stamens which cohere by filaments. 

MALMEDY (50° 24' N., 6° 6' E.), town, Rhino prov- 
ince, Prussia ; tanneries. Pop. (1910) 6007. 

MALMESBURY (51* 35' N., 2“ 6' W.) market town, 
on Avon, Wiltshire, England; has remains of a VII.- 
cent. Benedictine abbey; breweries; silk and pillow 
lace ; birthplace of Thomas Hobbes. 

MALMESBURY, JAMES HARRIS, 1ST EARL 
OP (1746-1820), Brit, diplomatist ; successively am- 
bassador to Spain, Prussia, Russia, Holland ; carried 
through negotiations by which republican jiarty in 
Holland, friends of France, were overthrown. 

MALMESBURY, WILLIAM OF, SCO WiLLIAM 
OF Malmesbury. 

MALm6 (56° 36' N., 13° 1' E.), seaport, Malmohus, 
Sweden, on the Sound ; ironworks ; cotton and 
woollen industries. Pop. (1911) 88,158. 

MALMSEY, see Malvasia. 

MALOCELLO,LANCELOTO, Xlll.-cent. Genoese 
explorer ; sailed to Canary Isles. 

MALOLOS (14° 60' N., 121° E.), town, capital, 
Bulacon, Luzon, Philippino Islands ; rice. Pop. 12,500. 

MALONE (44° 51' N., 74° 22' W.), village, Franklin 
County, New York, U.S.A. ; woollen and paper manu- 
factures ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 6467. 

MALONE, EDMUND (1741-1812), Irish Shake- 
spearean scholar and edit. ; his Variorum Shakeaj^eare, 
ed. by James Boswell the younger, and pub. m 21 
vol’s, 1821, is valuable. 

MALONIG ACID, CH 2 (COOH) 2 , M.P. 132 ; cry's- 
tallisos in plates ; soluble in water and in alcohol ; 
it occurs as (CH3COO)2Ca,2HaO in beetroot. First 
obtained by oxidising malic acid ; whence name. 

MALORY, SJR THOMAS (11. 1470), Eng. trans- 
lator ; was, as wo learn from Caxton’s preface to his 
great work the Morle d' Arthur, a knight, translated his 
book from Fr. sources, and completed it in tho 9th 
year of Edward IV. ’s reign. Tho work is a magnificent 
prose epic of Fr. romance. 

MALPIGHI, MARCELLO (1628-94), Ital. anato- 
mist and physiologist, studied philosophy and med. at 
Bologna, and lectured on med, at Bologna (1666), 
Pisa (1666), Messina (1662), and again at Boloraa 
(1666) for twenty-five years, retiring three years bomro 
his death to become "private physician to Pope In- 
nocent XII. ; the founder of the science of histology, 
he was the first to observe the circulation of tho blood 
in the capillaries, he demonstrated the structure of the 
lung, the structure of secreting glands, tho minute 
anat. of tho brain and spinal cord, and made many 
other valuable observations ; author of soientifio works. 
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MALPLAQUET (50« 20' N., 3" 60' E.), viUage, 
Nord, France, on Belgian border; here in 1709, during 
War of Span. Suocewion. French under Villara and 
Boufflers were defeated by combined Brit, and Ger. 
forces under Marlborough and Prince Eugene ; 30.000 
slain. 

MALSTATT-BURBAGH (49* 15' N., 6* 59' E.), 
town, Rhine province, Prussia, on Saar ; ironworks ; 
collieries ; incorporated with Saarbrucken (^.v.). 

MALT and MALTING, see BbbwinO. 

MALTA (c. 36* 60' N., 14* 27' E.), island in Mediter- 
ranean, S. of Sicily; has an area of 95 sq. miles, or 
117 if Gozo and Comino be included; it is about 
68 miles from Sioily ^nd 180 from nearest point of 
Africa. E. and N.E. coasts are broken, with good 
inlets ; along S., cliffs are c. 400 ft. high, and hi^iest 
point of island is e. 800 ft. It is principal British 
navM station in Mediterranean, and as such is strongly 
fortified ; centre of trade and port of call is Valetta, 
the capital, which is an important coaling station and 
contains church of St. John and many splendid palaces 
of the Knights. Old capital, Citta Vecchia, has old 
cathedral and catacombs. Climate generally mild 
and healthy. 

M. belonged in early times to Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, and Romans in succession, and formed 
part of Byzantine empire after separation of East and 
West; it was occupied by Vandals in V. and VI. 
cent’s, and was taken in 870 by Arabs, who were event- 
ually expelled by Count Roger, the Norman ruler of 
Sicily, in 1090; as part of Sicilian dominions M. was 
held in turn by Hohenstaufens, Angevines, and Ara- 
gonese, and, having come to hands of Charles V., was 
granted by him to the Knights Hospitallers in 1630. 
It was unsuccessfully attacked by Turks in 1651 and 
again in 1566, when it was besieged for nearly four 
months by a Turk, fleet sent by Suliman IL 

In 1666 Valetta was founded, and in 1671 the 
Knij^hts were present at battle of Lepanto. They held 
the island until 1798, when it was taken by Napoleon 
on his way to E^ypt ; Knights were banished and large 
number of captive Turks set free. Few months later, 
Maltese rose m rebellion against French ; they were 
supported ^ England and Naples, and after two years 
compelled French to surrender to British under Pigot. 
By Treaty of Amiens in 1802 it was arranged that the 
Knizhts should be reinstated ; but as Maltese objected 
to tnis, preferring British control, Britain retained 
possession, and in 1814 M. was recognised by Treaty of 
Paris as part of British Empire. Changes in constitu- 
tion have taken place at various dates ; present con- 
stitution was established in 1903 and amended in 1909. 

M. is administered by governor, assisted by executive 
and legislative councils. Education is free and oom- 

{ misery, and there is one univ. ; majority of children 
earn English at school, by choice, but Italian is still 
official language of courts of law. Inhabitants include 
English, Italians, native Maltese. About half island 
is under cultivation ; produces cotton, potatoes, fruits, 
onions, cereals, honey ; cattle, sheep, and goats reared. 
Manufactures lace, filigree, pottery. Has eight miles 
of railway. Pop. (1911) 228,442. 

Ballou, Story of M. (1893) ; Boron and Ryan, Malta 
(1910). 

MALTA, KNIGHTS OP, see Hospitollbes. 
MALTA, or MEDITERRANEAN, FEVER, in- 
fectious disease, due to a specific micrococcus, character- 
ised by, at first, headache, insomnia, constipation, and 

E rofuse perspiration, with enlargement of the spleen. 

later the acute symptoms pass off, but the disease 
follows a prolonged and irregular course, often with 
arthritis or other complications. It has been ascer- 
tained that infection is, in Malta, chiefly conveyed by 
goats* milk, but the disease is endemic in other parts 
of the Mediterranean coast, and infection is probably 
also conveyed by mosquitoes. The treatment is as in 
other fevers, and the strength must be kept up with 
nourishing foods because of the lengthy duration of 
the disease. 


MALTESE GROSS, see Cb088. 

MALTHUS, THOMAS ROBERT (1766-1834), 
Enz. economist; was ed. at Cambridge, becoming 
FeUow of Jesus College ; ordained, 1797 ; famous for 
his Essay on the PrincipU of Population (1798). This 
work has often been regarded as one of the greatest 
contributions to economic science, though some have 
attacked it. Economists now regard 31*8 chief pro- 
j position (that population tends to increase faster than 
the means of subsistence) as rosily original 

MALTON (54* 8' N., 0* 48' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
on Derwent ; comprises New Malton, Old Malton, and 
Norton ; has remains of a priory, founded 1150 ; corn- 
mills ; foundries ; breweries. Pop. (1911) 4822. 

MALUS, see Abqo. 

MALVACEA:, plants with simple, lobed, palmi- 
nerved leaves and well-marked stipules. Flowers perfect, 
actinomorphio, and possessing an epicalyx. Stamens 
much subdivided (e.g. Malva), Tne group also in- 
cludes the cotton plant {Qossypium). 

MALVASIA, Monemvasia (36* 41' N., 23* 3' E.), 
small town, E. coast Laconia, Greece ; formerly strong 
fortress ; gave name to Malmsey or Malvoisie wine ; 
near site of ancient Epidaurus Limtra. 

MALVERN (62* T N., 2* 19' W.), watering-place, 
near Malvern Hills, Worcestershire, England ; com- 
prises town of Great M. and several villages ; has a 
priory church, a coll., and several hydropathic establish- 
ments; mineral springs. Pop. of district (1911), 
16,614. 

MALWA (24* N., 75* E.), province of India, N. of 
the Vindhya Mountains; contains Bhopal, Indoro, 
Dhar, and other native states ; chief product, opium. 
Pop. c. 1,110,000. 

MAMARONECK (41* N., 73* 40' W.), town, on 
Long Island Sound, New York, U.S.A. Pop. 6G99. 

MAMMALS, Mammalia (Lat. mammos, * breasts ’), 
the class of animals to which man himself belongs, 
and which, on account of the unified complexity of the 
structures of its members, stands, with Birds, at the top 
of the Vertebrate stock. The old name Quadrupeds 
as applied to Mammals, is insufficient, since Whales 
(whion are Mammals) have no limbs at all, whereas 
many Reptiles are ‘ quadruped.* 

The most characteristic feature of Mammals is that 
which gives them their name — the presence in the 
female of mammary glands which secrete milk for the 
nourishment of the young. These milk glands may 
open simply on a bare hollow patch of skin from which 
the young lick the milk, as in Echidna, or they may be 
associated with raised mammas or teats, by which the 
offspring is suckled. Other characters are distinctive 
of I^mmals. They of all animals alone possess hair, 
even if in some it be reduced to a few bristles on the 
lips (see Haib). The brain is very highly organised ; 
and the body is separated by the diaphragm or midriff 
into two distinct cavities, tne upper containing heart 
and lungs, the lower the digestive apparatus. In the 
skeleton the lower jaw hinges directly jon the skull, 
and each half is composed of only a single bone ; the 
vertebral centra have flat or slightly rounded surfaces, 
and there are usually only seven vertebra in the nock. 

Mammals are predominantly land animals, although 
Bats have conquered the air, and Whales and their 
relatives the sea. Their habits are exceedingly diverse : 
many are vegetarians, the diet of some is confined to 
insects and small life, but perhaps the majority are 
carnivorous. The first feed mainly by day, but the 
remainder are as a rule nocturnal prowlers, often 
living in clans and hunting in packs. The males of 
mammals woo characteristically by force, and accord 
ingly adaptations for combat are plentifully diverse, 
but the care exercised over their offspring is an out- 
standing feature, and to this the success of the class 
may be in great part duo. 

Mammals are indispensable to man, for from them 
he obtains most of his food and raiment, and their 
adaptibility to domestioation has lightened his labour 
through all the ages. 
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The Clam Mammalia falls into three lines of 
©volution 

Svh‘Ol<u$ L Prototheria, Obnitbodblphia or 
Mokotbbmata. — Primitive Mammals which lay large 
eggs, from which the young hatch in which there are 
no mammae, the mammary pores simply opening on a 
bare patch of skin, and no placenta ; with a common 
vestibule into which both rectum and urogenital 
canal open ; testes in abdomen ; having a fluctuating 
blood temperature of only from 26* to 28* C., and a 
comparatively poorly developed brain. Examples — 
Echidrui and Ornithorhynchua (qq.v.). 

Svh-Olasa II. Metatheria, Didxlphia or Mabstt- 
PALiA{g.v.). — Mammals in which the young are born 
prematurely, in imperfect condition, and are afterwards 
nurtured in an external abdominal pouch furnished with 
teats ; vestigial allantoic placenta occasionally present ; 
the rectum and urogenital canal open separately, 
but are surrounded by a common sphincter muscle ; 
scrotum in front of penis ; blood temperature varying 
from 32* to 36® C. ; brain less developed than in 
Eutheria, with or without convolutions :~ 

Order 1. PoLYPROTODOifTiA — Opossums, Dasyure, 
Bandicoot; Ordtr 2. Dipbotodontia — Selvas, Wom- 
bats, Phalangers, Kangaroos. 

Svb‘Olass III. Eutheria, or Monodblphia. — 
Mammals in which the young aro vitally connected 
with the mother by an aUantoio placenta before birth, 
and after birth are able to suck ; anus and urogenital 
openings quite distinct ; scrotum when present 
behind penis; blood teraneratiue varying from 36® 
to 40® C. ; brain highly aeveloped and convoluted. 
Nine orders, which see separately for details : — 

Order 1. Edentata — Sloths, Ant-Eaters, etc.; 
Order 2. SnixNiA — Dugongs and Manatees; Order 3. 
Cetacea — Whales and Porpoises ; Order 4. Unoulata 
— Hoofed Mammals ; Order 6. Rodentia — Rodents ; 
Order 6. Carnivora — Carnivores; Order 7. Iksecti- 
voRA — Insec ti vores ; Order 8. Chiroptbra — Bate; 
Order 9. Primates — Apes, Monkeys, etc. 

MAMMARY GLAND, or Brbast, the organ char- 
acteristic of the animals belonging to the order of 
Mammalia ; the gland in the female which secretes 
milk and by means of which the young are suckled ; 
present in the male only in a rudimentary form. In 
the human female the m. g’s are two in number, 
situated on the front of the chest, in the adult extending 
from about the third to the seventh ribs. In the 
centre of the surface is a darker patch of skin, the 
areoUif from which arises a conical projection, the 
nipple. The gland itself is composed of about a score of 
lobes branching to form smaller lobules, bound together 
with connective tissue and embedded in fat ; from each ! 
lobe a duct proceeds, to open on the apex of the 
nipple. The m. g’s become considerably enlarged 
during pregnancy, and very shortly after the birth of 
the child milk begins to be secreted. 

Disbasbs op Mammary Gland.— Inflammation of 
the m. g., or maatitiff practically only occurs while 
a woman is suckling her child, duo usually to the 
entrance of micro-organisms through an abrasion of 
the nipple. The breast is tender and painful, and the 
patient feels ill and feverish. It is treated by imme- 
diately weaning the child, and applying fomentations 
and belladonna and glycerine to the breast. If it 
goes on to the formation of pus an incision is made to 
let out the pus. Massage and the apphoation of a 
firm binder are beneficial. Chronic maetitie, in which 
the breast is enlarged, hard, and somewhat tender, 
may simulate cancer, and in doubtful oases it is best 
to excise the breast and examine it microscopically. 
Paget 6 disease is a form of chronic eczema around the 
nipple, which has a tendency^ to develop into malignant 
disease, so that, if the condition is not improving under 
sooth ins applications, the breast should be removed. 
A Oysi^ most commonly due to blocking up of milk 
in one of the duets, which becomes much enlarged, this 
condition being treated by incision, while various simple 
tumours may be rituated in the breast, which may give 
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no trouble, but are best removed. Cancer of the breast 
most usually occurs in women between the ages of 
forty and fifty, and its chief characteristic is its hani- 
ness. The cancer may infiltrate a considerable area 
around the breast, and secondary growths are apt to 
occur in the lymph p;land8 of the armpit and even in 
more distant situations, so that the operation for 
removal of the breast in cancer, which is the only 
method of treating the condition, must be an extended 
one, and must include removal of the glands of the 
armpit. The operation ought to be carried out at as 
early a stage of the condition as possible, and if cancer- 
ous nodules recur afterwards they must also be promptly 
removed. 

MAMMOTH, see under Elephants. 

MAMMOTH CAVE (37® IV N., 86® 3' W.), large 
limestone cave, Edmondson County, Kentucky, U.S.A. ; 
total length of its tunnels is estimated at about 150 
miles, of which 10 miles have been explored ; contvainH 
great number of chambers and rivers. Main cave is 
about 4 miles long, its largest chamber, known as 
Chief City, covering area of 2 acres. 'L’liere are fine 
stalactites and stalagmites, and many of the passages 
are covered with crystals of great beauty. Two 
remarkable species of fish are found in the cave, both 
blind, and one without even rudimentary eyes. 

MAM0R£ (13® S., 65® 25' W.), river, Bolivia ; one 
of the head streams of the Madeira. 

MAMTJN, Abdallah Mamun (c. 786-833), caliph 
of Bagdad; founded the coll, of Khorasan, and pro- 
moted science, astronomy, and general learning; one 
of the best Arab, rulers. 

MAN, see Races of Mankind. 

MAN, ISLE OF (c. 64* 16' N., 4® 30' W.), island 
in Irish Sea, 16 miles from Wigtownshire, 28 from 
Cumberland, 33 from Ireland ; has area of 220 sq. miles; 
surface undulating, sloping up from rooky coast to 
central ridge, which reaches 2034 ft. in Snaefell. Chief 
towns are Douglas, Ramsay, Castletown, and Peel. 
There are many Runic crosses, stone circle.s, and 
other interesting remains. 

Island is sometimes conjecturally identified with 
Rom. Mona, but its early history remains obscure, 
although it is known to have been inhabited by Celts. 
Suffered from Scandinavian invasions in IX. cent., 
towards end of which it was taken by Harold Haar- 
fager. In 1098 it was conquered by Magnus of Norway, 
and remained under Norwegian control until 1266, 
when it was transferred to Alexander HI. of Scotland. 
Alexander died in 1286, and the Manx appealed to 
Edward I., who occupied island in 1290 ; it was re- 
gained by Scots under Bruce in 1313, but ultimately 
came to possession of English king, c. 1346. It was 
granted at various dates to royal favourites, and in 1406 
Henry IV. bestowed it on Sir John Stanley, whose 
descendants, earls of Derby and kings of Man, held it 
for many generations almost without interruption. 
Title of lord was substituted for king in 1661. fcland 
came by inheritance to James, Duke of AthoU, in 1736, 
from whose successor it was bought by the govern- 
ment in 1765 ; the Atholls still retained som rights, 
which were bought by the government in 1829. 
Perhaps most outstanding event of recent years was 
the failure of Dumbell’s Bank in 1900. 

Administration is carried out by lieu t. -gov., a Council, 
and the House of Keys, latter having 24 members 
elected by popular vote. Education is free and obliga- 
tory. The Manx language is dying out. M. is united 
with Sodor as an episcopal see of English Church. Chief 
industries are fishing, agriculture, mining ; live stock 
is raised, and oats and turnips aro important crops. 
There is considerable mineral wealth, lead, zinc, 
copper, and iron being mined. Pop. (1911) 62,034. 

Moore, History of Isle of Man (2 vol’s, 1900) ; 
Herbert & Maxwell, The Isle of Man (1909). 

MANAAR, GULF OF (8* N., 79® E.), arm of 
Indian Ocean between India and Ceylon. 

MANACOR (39® 34' N., 3® 14' E.), town, island 
Majorca, Spain. Pop. 12,600. 
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MANAGUA (12® 25' N., 86® 15' W.), capital, 
Nicaragua, on Lake M. ; exports coffee. Pop. 40,000. 

MAN AKINS {PipridoB), a family of about 100 
small brightly coloured Perching Birds found living 
in societies in the dense undergrowth of Central and 
South Amer. forests. 

MANAOAG, town, Luzon, Philippine Islands, 
on Angalacan. Pop. 17,000. 

MANAOS (35® 16' S., 60® 65' W.), city, port, on 
Rio Negro, Brazil ; important centre of river trade ; 
chief export, rubber. Pop. 66,000. 

MANASSAS (38® 4r N., 77° 33' W.), villap, 
Virginia, U.S.A. ; battles of Bull Run fought in vicinity 
(1861 and 1862). 

MANASSEH, tribe of Israel named after the older 
son of Joseph; occupied a largo tract of land on both 
banks of the .Jordan. 

MANASSES, PRAYER OF, apocryphal book, 
probably written in Greek (in which it is preserved), in 
II, cent. n.c. ; in form of a psalm. 

MANATEE, see under Slre.nia. 

MANBHUM (23° N., 86° 30' E.), hilly district, 
Bengal, India ; capital, Purulia. 

MANCHA, LA (38° 47' N., 3° 40' W.), former 
prov. of Spain, now chiefly included in Ciudad Real ; 
the Don Quixote country. 

MANCHE (49° N., 1° 20' W.), maritime depart- 
ment, France, on Mediterranean ; part of ancient 
Normandy ; surface hilly ; cereals, flax, hemp, fruit 
cultivated ; horses reared ; large quantities cider 
manufactured ; capital, Saint-li ; on N. coast is 
Cherbourg. Pop. (1911) 476,119. 

MANCHESTER (53° 29' N., 2° 14' W.), city, S.E. 
Lancashire, England. M. is said to have been import- 
ant station of Druids, and was Rom. colony with name 
Manucium ; damaged during Danish invasions in IX. 
cent. ; obtained rights of self-government, 1301 ; 
manufacturing importance probably began in XIV. 
cent., when some Flemish weavers are said to have 
settled here ; ‘ Manchester cottons ’ first mentioned in 
1352. Had privilege of sanctuary, 1640-41 ; was taken 
by Fairfax during Civil War, 1643 ; old fortifications 
destroyed, 1652 ; taken by Charles Edward Stuart in 
1745. Manufactures greatly increased in XVII. and 
XVIII. cent’s; Bridgewater Canal opened, 1761. 
Became parliamentary borough, 1832; episcopal sec, 
1847 ; city, 1853 ; Fenian outrage occurred in 1867 ; 
Manchester Ship Canal (see Canal) opened, 1894. 

M. is centre of great manufacturing district ; great 
staple is cotton — spinning, weaving, bleaching, printing 
— M. being central market for cotton trade ; there are 
also works that deal with silk and almost every de- 
scription of fibre. Excellent communication in every 
direction by canal, road, and rail ; has boon port since 
opening of Ship Canal; total net tonnage 01 arriving 
and departing vessels, apart from coasting trade, was 
3,309,628 in 1910. The collegiate church, now cathe- 
dral, and the Chetham Hospital represent medijBval 
architecture, the Warden’s Room — now the Library — 
in the latter being widely noted. Modem buildings 
include — Town Hall, built by Waterhouse, and con- 
taining fine tempera paintings by Ford Madox Brown ; 
Victoria Univ., formerly Owens Coll., which was incon- 
porated in 1880 ; Royal Exchange, built 1869 ; new 
Royal Infirmary, opened 1909 ; Ryland’s Library, 
opened 1897. The art gallery has a number of pre- 
Raphaelite paintings; tine public parks; grammar 
school, at which de Quincey was educated, dates from 
1619. Pop. (1911) 714,427. 

Saintsbury, Manchester (1887) ; Shaw, M, : Old and 
New (1896) ; Tait, Mediceval M. (1904). 

MANCraSTER.— (1) (37° 27' N., 77° 26' W.)formcr 
city, Virginia, U.S.A. ; since 1910 part of Richmond; 
flour, paper, cotton. (2) (42° 35^ N., 70° 46' W.) 
watering-place, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Massachu- 
setts Bay. Pop. 2673. (3) (42° 67' N., 71° 29' W.) 
largest city in New Hampshire, U.S.A., on Merrimao; 
extensive manufactures of cotton and woollen goods, 
boots and shoes, machinery ; seat of St. Anselm’s R.C. 


CoU. Pop. (1910) 70,063. (4) (41® 46' N., 72® 30' W.) 
town, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; silks, woollens. Pop. 
(1910) 13,641. 

MANCHESTER, EaRLDOM AND DuKBDOM OF. — 
The noted judge and statesman, Henry Baron Montagu 
of Kimbolton, was cr. Earl of M., 1626. His s. Edward 
was great Parliamentary general; 4th earl, Charles, 
warm supporter of Hanoverian line, was or. duke, 1719 ; 
direct descent to present duke. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, see CanaL, 

MANCHURIA (c. 39° 6' to 63° 20' N., 115° 60' to 
136° E.), largo district of N.E. China ; gave China the 
Ching dynasty ; came much under Russ, influence 
towards end of XIX. cent. ; Russ, occupation in 1900 
led to Russo-Jap. War (1904), at close of which treaty 
was arranged (1905) whereby both countries evacuated 
the district, which was then restored to China. M. is 
irregular in outline, and has area of 363,610 sq. miles; 
belongs almost entirely to basin of Sungari, and drains 
northward to Amur River, which forms N. and N.E. 
frontier ; surface generally mountainous ; contains 
three provinces, Heilung-Kiang, Kirin, Sheng-king ; 
capital, Mukden ; chief industries, agriculture, cattle- 
rearing ; rich in minerals, including gold, iron, coal ; 
valuable forests ; traversed by branch of Trans-Con- 
tinental Railway. Pop. c. 20,000,000. 

Hosio, M. : Its Pcojie, ResourceSy and Recent History. 

MANCINI, PASQUALE STANISLAO (1817-88), 
Ital. Liberal statesman, lawver, and orator ; Minister of 
Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 1860 ; of Public In- 
stniction, 1862; of Foreign Affairs, 1881-85. 

MANDAIANS, name given to the survivors, now 
only about 1200, of an ancient Oriental religious system, 
the successor of Gnosticism, and compounded of wish, 
Christian, Babylonian, and Parsee elements. They live 
in South Babylonia, speaking Arabic and Persian. 
Their sacred books, in Aramaic, date from about the 
VIII. cent., though parts of them may be earlier. 

Their theology is really a mythology. The source of 
! all things is the Great Abyss, and from him emanates 
the First Life, from this the Second Life, and from which 
again the ‘ messenger of life,’ who takes the place of 
Christ in the Mandiean system, and corresponds to the 
Babylonian Marduk. The lower world is divided into 
various regions, ruled by demonic powers. Judaism 
and Christianity have left distinct traces on Mandsean 
mythology, but both are much disliked. Jesus and the 
Old Testament prophets are false, but John the Baptist 
is admired. The Mandfcans are ruled by a priesthood 
of three grades, and have baptism and a kind of 
eucharist. 

Siouffi, Etudes sur la religion de^ Souhhas. 

MANDALAY (21° 59' N., 96° 8' E.), town, Upper 
Burma, on Irrawadi ; founded, 1856 ; was capital of 
former kingdom of Burma ; contains the royal palace ; 
silk-weaving. Pop. 186,000. 

O’Connor, Mandalay (1907). 

MANDARIN, Chiu, civil official, so named by 
foreigners ; nine grades, each with different insignia ; 
they govern Chin, provinces; carefully controlled by 
central board. 

MANDAUE, town, Cebu, Philippine Islands. Pop. 

11 , 000 . 

MANDEVILLE, BERNARD DE (1670-1733), 
Dutch physician, who, coming to England, wrote Fable 
0 } the Bees (1723) and other works. He thought most 
‘ virtues ’ hypocrisy, and that society was only advanced 
by selfish interest. 

MANDEVILLE, JEHAN DE, SiR John M., 
pseudonym of writer of amazing book of travel, now 
generally attributed to Jehan de Bourgogne, or Jehan 
h la Barbe, a XIV. -cent. Li^ge physician, who, if not 
the author, certainly assisted largely in compiling 
the book. It has been suggested that de Bourgogne 
wrote the book in conjunction with a certain John 
Mangevilayn, who with a Johan de Burgoyne ore 
mentioned as having taken part in the rev^t against 
the Despensers, 1321. 

The took is a truly astounding collection of tra- 
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voUftw* tales, colled from ▼arioos sources and ec- 
lipsing even Herodotus in fantastic extravaganee. 
* Mandevillo * journeyed to Constantinople, through 
Asia Minor to India, and hnsJly across the continent 
to China, where ho took service with the emperor 
and only returned (1367) because of ill-health; he 
served under the Sultan of Egypt and made the 
acquaintance of Proster John. Between fragments of 
historic narrative come fabulous accounts regarding 
monsters, cannibals, and men of wondrous shapes. 

The narrative of Friar Odorio, a XIV. -cent, traveller 
in the East, has been &eely used by the compiler, who 
has also taken passages from Hetoum’s Hiaioriot 
OritrUia (XU. cent.) and de Beauvais’ Speculum 
hiatoriale, 

MANDHATA (22* 16' N., 76* W E.), pilgrims’ 
resort, Nimar district, Central Provinces, India. 

MANDI (31* 43' N., 76° 68' E.), native state, Punjab, 
India ; chief town, Mandi, on Beas. Pop. 8600. 

MANDINGO, Negro race, W. Africa ; many and 
various tribes speak Mandingo ; reside chiefly in S.W. 
Sahara, on Upper and Lower Niger, in U^er Senegal, 
S.W. Liberia, interior of Sierra Leone and Ivory Coast ; 
original settlement in Western Nigeria, about a.d. 1000 ; 
largely a commercial people in Sliddle Ages ; Muham- 
madan, with some degree of civilisation ; each tribe 
has its totem, usually an animal or plant. 

MANDLA (22® 36' N., 80® 24' E.), chief town, on 
Nerbudda, Mandla district, Central Provinces, India. 
Pop. 6G00. 

MANDORE, see Pandura. 

MANDRILL, see Cercopithkcid®. 

MANDSAUR, Mandasor (24® 3' N., 75® 8' E.), town, 
Gwalior, India ; trade in opium. Pop. 21,000. 

MANDU, Mandogarh (22® 21' N., 76® 66' E.), ruined 
city, Dhar state. Central India; capital of ancient 
kingdom of Malwa. 

MANDURIA (40® 26' N., 17® 37' E.), town, Apulia, 
Italy ; Roman Mandurium. Pop. 13,000. 

MANDVjl (22® 60' N., 69® 3r E.), seaport, Cutch, 
India, on Gulf of Cutch. Pop. 26,600. 

MANET, EDOUARD (1832-83), Fr. painter; the 
founder of the modern school of impressionism. 

MANETHO, Egyptian historian ; fragments of 
work survive in Josephus, etc. 

MANFRED (c. 1232-66), king of Sicily ; natural 
a. of Emperor Frederick II. ; as guardian of nephew, 
Conradin, drove papal forces from Sicily, and himself 
assumed Conradin’s crown, 1258; successfully opposed 
pope in Italy, but finally slain. 

MANFREDONIA (41® 35' N., 16® 65' E.), seaport 
town. Foggia, Italy, on Gulf of Manfredonia; founded 
by Manfred ; near site of ancient Sipontum, Pop, 

liooo. 

INIANGABEY MONKEYS, see under Cbrcopithe- 
OID®. 

MANGALIA (43® 48' N., 28® 36' E,), small seaport, 
on Black Sea, Rumania. 

MANGALORE (12® 62' N., 74® 62' E.), seaport, 
capital of S. Kanara district, Madras, India ; besieged 
and taken by Tippoo Sahib, 1784 ; exports coflee, 
timber. Pop. 45,500. 

MAN GAN, JAMES CLARENCE (1803-49), 
Irish poet ; slaved for years in an attorney’s office, and 
closed a tragic career in hospital ; the recurrent re- 
frains of his verse are said to have given hints to 
Poc. 

MANGANESE (Mn =64*93) ; metal occurring in 
pyrolusito MnOj, etc. ; obtained by reducing oxide 
wit!) carbon in electric furnace, or with aluminium 
(Goldschmidt); greyish-white, hard, brittle; S.G. 8*0, 
M.P. 1246® C. ; displaces hydrogen from dilute acids, 
used in preparation of hard steels; alloys with iron, 
forming ferro -manganese, used in preparation of mild 
steel ; widely distributed and found generally with 
ores of iron, calcium, and aluminium. 

Oxides, and their Derivatives.— MnO : basic, 
forming manganous salts, e.g, MnS04 4-6H-0, pink, 
soluble in water ; MniOi : saline, stable high temper- 


ature ; Mn^Oi : basic, forming unstable manganic 
salts ; aJum— KaS04+Mna(S04),-l-24Ha0 ; MnO| : 
feebly acidic, used to depolarise batteries and m 
prwaration of chlorine ; * Weldon mud * contains 
CaO,2MnOa ; MoO| : acidic, forms manganates, e.p. 
NaaMn04, ^een ; Mna07 ; acidic, forms perman- 
ganates, e.g. KMn04, crimson, powerful oxidiser (mineral 
chameleon), and Condy’s Fluid, prepared from crude 
NaMn04. 

MANGEL-WURZEL, more correctly, the * man- 
gold-wurzel,’ is a cultivated variety of beet much 
grown as cattle food. The largo tap-root stores its 
carbohydrate food reserves as sugar. 

IV^NGO, tree of order Anacardiaceee ; grows in E. 
Indies, Australia, etc. ; fruit, oval in shape, is edible. 

MANGROVE {RhizopJiora)^ tropical tree whose 
branches droop to earth. 

MANX, see Maina. 

MANIA, see Insanity. 

MANICH2BISM, a religion founded by Mani, and 
of considerable importance as a rival to Christianity. 
Almost from the start Christianity had been threatened 
by confused Oriental speculations ; it came into 
conflict with Gnosticism, — some forms of Gnosticism, 
indeed, took on a semi-Christian dress, — then with Mith- 
raism, perhaps the most serious rival it has ever had, 
then with Manicho^ism. Mani was a Syrian bom about 
216-16, crucified 276 a.d. His object was to renovate 
the old Zoroastrian faith, though he mixed it up with 
various other elements, viewing nimself as the successor 
of Zoroaster, Buddha, and Jesus. He started with 
Persian dualism — the existence of an original good and 
an original evil power. Another feature was the great 
prominence M. gave to light in his system. Some- 
times hii language has a Christian soundl, but its spirit 
is that of pagan sun-worship. 

He drew, too, on Babylonian mythology, for the stars 
play an important pari in his elaborate cosmogony. 
Manichnism is important for its struggle with Christi- 
anity. St. Augustine was an adherent of it before his 
conversion to Christianity. It was very widespread. 
It filtered into Eastern Europe and was at the root 
of the mediaeval heresy of the Cathari and others. It 
extended far eastwards too, and recently there has 
been an important find of Manichssan dooumonts (many 
believed to have perished) in Turkestan. It existed 
for about 1000 years. Notices of it are soattered. 
Many Manichaean documents were destroyed, and the 
accounts in Christian writers are sometimes biased, but 
Western and Eastern writers notice it, and Muham- 
madan writers are the moat trustworthy. It probably 
owed its success to its moral code and its idea oi redemp- 
tion, though Mani himself was not a redeemer. It 
was hostile to Christianity ; resemblances are more 
superficial than real, and though the name Jesus oooura 
in Manicboean liturgies it does not mean the historic 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

See Roohat, Eaaai awr Mani et aa doctrine ; Recherchea 
aur U Maniohiiame, 

MANIDA:, Pangolins, see under Edentates. 

MANIHIKI (10® S., 116® W.), archipelagj. Central 
Pacific, between Marquesas and Union Islands; de- 
pendency of New Zealand. 

MANIKIALA (32® 27' N., 73® 17' E.), village, 
Rawal-Pindi district, Punjab, India ; famous ruins. 

MANILA (14® 63' N., 120® 52' E.), capital, Philip- 
pine Islands, on S.W. coast of Luzon ; founded by 
Spaniards in 1671, remaining in their possession until 
taken by Admiral Dewey after destruction of Span, 
fioet in Manila Bay during Span. -American War, 1898 ; 
has cathedral and abp.’s palace, many monasteries and 
churches ; site of St. Thomas Univ. (founded 1867) ; 
numerous colleges, schools, and charitable institu- 
tions ; contains gov.’s palace. Justice of the Peace 
courts, arsenal, observatory. Situated on a fine 
harbour, M. is an iipportant commercial centre ; exports 
M. hemp (much used for cordage), cigars, sugar, co])ra, 
coffee, indigo, dyewoods, mother-of-pearl, tortoise- 
shell ; imports manufactured goods, provisions ; 
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aimnaJ tonnago of ships entering and clearing about mentioned the manna ash {Frnxinus omiia) and 

1.500.000. Pop. (1910) 234,400. Tamarix mannifera. This last is probably the m. of the 

MANILA HEMP, the fibrous product of the leaf- Bible, and consists of a white substance produced by the 

stalks of ifiMa texlttis, a plantain-like form wMch is attacks of an insect. 

a native of the Philippine Islands; used for similar MANNERS, CHARLES (1857- ), Brit, opera- 

purposes to ordinary hemp. See Abaoa. singer (base) ; with Mme Moody, his wife, fosters 

MANIN, DANIELS (1804^417), Venetian patriot; opera in Britain, 
roused Venice against Austria, and was imprisoned, MANNHEIM (49* 29' N., 8* 28' £.), town, grand- 

1848 ; released by Venetians and made pres, of duchy of Baden, Germany, at confluence of Rhine and 
republic ; after failure of joint ItaL rising, Venice still Neckar ; chief building, grand-ducal palace containing 
held out : M. forced to capitulate, after heroic defence, picture-gallery, antiquarian collections, and public 

1849 ; d. in exile. ubrary ; principal commercial centre of Baden ; manu- 

MANIPLE, a narrow band of material, sometimes faotures machinery, chemicals, camts ; destroyed in 

embroidered, worn on the left arm by subdeacons Thirty Years War, and again by French, 1689. Pop. 
and higher orders in Catholic Church* mostly at Mass ; (1910) 193,600. 

probably developed from handkerchief carried by MANNING, HENRY EDWARD (1808-92), Eng. 
ancient Bom. magistrates. cardinal (1876) ; s. of a merchant ; ed. at Harrow and 

MANIPUR.— (1) (c. 24* 42' N., 94* E.) native Oxford ; Fellow of Merton Coll., and ordained, 1832 ; 
state, N.E. India, bordering on Assam and Burma; m. 1833; widower, 1837; a parish clergyman from 1833 ; 
area, 8400 sq. miles; surface generally mountainous, support^ Tractarian movement and won name for 
extensive valley in centre ; forested ; produces rice, eloquence ; resigned ; was received into R.C. Church, 
tea, cotton ; scene of Brit, punitive expedition, 1891, 1851, soon after ordained, and spent some time in 
to avenge murder of Brit, officials. Pop. (1910) c. Rome. In 1867 he went to Bayswater and founded 

225.000. (2) (24^ 48' N., 94* E.) capital of above. Congregation of Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo ; made 

Pop. c. 70,000. abp. of Westminster, 1866. M. now led the Ultra- 

MANISSA, Maihsa (88* 36' N., 27* 27' E.), town, montanists in England, and urged on the definition of 
Asia Minor, on Gediz-chai, at foot of Mount Sipylus ; papal infallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870 ; wrote 
ancient Magnesia ad Sipylum ; contains palace of several devotional works. Though rigid within the 
Kara Osman Oglu ; cotton and silk manufactures ; Cliurch, he freely mixed with others in secular work, 
active trade. and became specially interested in social questions. 

MANISTEE (44* 16' N., 86* 20' W.), city, summer Hughes, TAfe of Cardinal Manning, 
resort, on M. River, Michigan, U.S.A, ; lumber and salt MANNY, SIR WALTER DE MANNY, BARON 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 12,381. DE (d. 1372), founder of the Charterhouse. In 1349 

MANITOBA, province, Canada; bounded N. by he had botiglit land at Smithfield used as a burying- 
Keewatin, E. by Hudson Bay, Keewatin, Ontario, S. by ground during the scourge of the Black Death. Here 
U.S.A.,W. by Saskatchewan; area, 26 1, 832 sq. miles. M. ho founded a Carthusian monastery called La Saluia- 
was first settled by French, 1734; afterwards came under Hon M ire Dim, 

control of Hudson Bay Company ; became province of MANNYNG, ROBERT, Robjirt of Brxjnnb (c. 
Dominion of Canada, 1870; Riel Rebellion, 1869-70; 12C4->]340 ?), Eng. poet; chiefly remercbered for long 
large part of Keewatin joined to M., 1912. Surface is poem, Handlyng ^ynne, consisting of metrical homilies 
generally undulating ; many large lakes, including enlivened by legends, romances, ^nd anecdotes ; also 
Winnip^, Winnepegosis, Manitoba, Island, South author of chronicle entitled The Story of Inglande, 
Indian, Granville, Etawnay; drained by Nelson, Hayes, MANOA, see El Dorado. 

Winnipeg, Red River, and other streams; chief towns, MANOEUVRES. — ^This term is applied in strategy 

Winnipeg (capital), Brandon; Port Nelson and Port and tactics to the movement of bodies of f’-oops in a 
(^urchill on Hudson Bay. M. is administered by a theatre of operations for the purpose of bringing an 
lieu t. -gov. assisted by executive council and legislative enemy to battle or of defeating him in battle ; but the 
assemoly ; education is free ; there is a provincial term is also used to denote a form of military training 
univ. M, is a great wheat-growing province ; other in which modem armies engage in the summer months, 
cereals produced ; live stock raised, dairy-farming when a force is divided and the two portions act against 
carried on. Valuable fisheries. Pop. (1911), exclusive one another under rival leaders in accordance with a 
of new territory, 466,000. See Canada. Scheme of Operations drawn up by the General 

0. Bryce, Manitoba: its Infancy^ Growth^ and Staff. 

Present Position ( 1882). MANOMETER, contrivance for measuring gaseous 

MANITOBA (61* N., 98* 40' W.), lake, Manitoba, pressures. The chief types are : ‘ open air,* * eom- 
S.W. of Lake Winnipeg; outlet. Little Saskatchewan, pressed air,’ and ‘ barometric.’ 

MANITOWOC (44* 6' N., 87* 38' W.), city. Wis- MANOR (Lat., manerium; Fr., manior, habita- 
consin, U.S.A., on Lake Michigan, at mouth or Mani- tion), estate of land granted by sovereign to subject 
towoo; shmbuilding yards; iron and lumber manu- (usually some person of power and importance) in return 
faotures. Pop. ( 1910) 1 3,027. for services to be performed. With tho lordship of the m. 

MANIZALES (6* N., 76* W.), city, Colombia ; ex- were certain rights. The right to hold a court of one’s 
ports gold. Pop. 34,918. tenants, and to exact fines by the judgment of such 

MANKATO (44* 12' N., 93* 68' W.), city, Minne- court, seem to bo older than the charters of XL cent, 
sota, U.S.A., on Minnesota; agricultural implements ; Purely civil powers exclusively were at first exercised 
numerous mills. Pop. (1910) 10,365. by tho m., but later criminal and penal jurisdiction was 

MANKIND, RACES OP, see Raobs OP MANKIND, allowed. The court was in some respects the meeting 
MANLIUS, name of Rom. jpatrician gens ; plebeian of the village community vrith the lord of tho m., or hia 
Maulii who appear are due, it is thought, to confusion officer as presiding judge. The tenantry of the m. 
with x^xues Manilius and Mallius. Chief members, were of two classes, villeins and cottars, the former 
Mabcus Manlius Capitolinus, who saved Capitol compelled to give a certain amount of work to the lord 
from Gauls, 390 b.o. ; Titus Manlius Impebiosus of the m., the latter freemen in law, though freedom 
Tobquatus, dictator, 363, 349; consul, 347, 344, 340; in Saxon England and in feudal times was a very re- 
won fiimous victories over Gauls and Latins. lativo state. After the Norman Conquest the manorial 

MANN, HORACE (1796-1869), Amer. educa- system became more and more complex, and the 
tionist; b. Franklin, Massachusetts; sec. to the group.s of tenantry increased. The commutation of 
Board of Education for 11 years, and renounced legal labour service began the break-up of earlier and closer 
profession to further the cause of education. connection between the m. and the tenantry. Then 

MANNA, the exudations of various plants growing the enclosures and the destruction of tho old open fields 
in the Mediterranean region. Among these may be necesRitated rearrangements, while the manorial oourtf 
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lost all real power when the king’s oourts took over 
their funotioiis. 

Vinogradoff, Ei%§lish Manor ; Seebohm; English 
ViUagt Oommunity, 

MANOR'*HOU8E, the rosidenoe of the lord of the 
manor. ^ The house was usually surrounded by a 
moat with a drawbridge as defence against disturb- 
anees on the estate. 

MANRESA (44* 46' N., 1* 47' E.), town, on Car- 
doner, Barcelona, Spain ; iron manufactures ; textile 
industries. Pop. (1910) 22,036. 

MANBEL, HENRY LONGUEVXELE (1820-71), 
Eng. philosopher ; prof, at Oxford ; wrote Prolegomena 
logtca. Limits of Beligious Thought, Onostie Heresies, etc. 

MAN8FELD, ERNBT, GRAF VON (c. 1680- 
1626), Ger. mercenary soldier ; famous as mercenary 
commander in Thirty Years War ; severely defeated by 
Wallenstein at Dessau, 1626. 

MANSFIELD.-^ 1) (53* 9' N.. V 12' W.) manufac- 
turing town, Nottinghamshire, England ; lace, machin- 
ery. Pop. (1911) 36,897. (2) (40* 46' N.. 82* 29' 
W.) city, Ohio, U.S.A. ; machinery; agricultural 
implements. Pop. (1910) ^,768. 

MANSFIELD, WILLIAM MURRAY, 1ST EARL 
OF (1706-93). Eng. judge ; called to Bar, 1730. K.C., 
1742 ; solioitor-genoral, 1742 ; attorney-general, 1764 ; 
supported government against Amer. colonies ; made 
P.C. and lord chief justice, and or. Baron M. of M., 
1756 ; Earl of M., 1776 ; house sacked and burned in 
Gordon riots, 1780 ; resigned office, 1788. 

MANBURA (31® 4' N., 31® 26' E.), town. Lower 
Egypt, on Damietta, branch of Nile ; cotton and linen 
fabrics. Pop. c. 40,000. 

MANTEGAZZA, PAOLO (1831-1910), Ital an- 
thropologist and physiologist; practised med. for some 
time in S. America ; afterwards became prof, of 
Pathology at Pavia, later prof, of Anthropology at 
Florence, where he founded the first Ital. anthropo- 
logical museum ; author of physiological and other 
scientific works. 

MANTEGNA, ANDREA (1431-1606), Ital. painter ; 
favourito pupil of Squarcione, tho founder of the Paduan 
school, who adopted him. A precocious artist, he set 
up an atelier when only 17, and before leaving Padua 
about 1549 had executed several frescoes and aitar- 
piooos for the churches there. The remainder of his 
life, excepting a two years’ sojourn in Rome, when he 
was painting a series of frescoes for Innocent VIII., 
was spent at Mantua, where some of his greatest works 
were produced. He was known also as engraver, 
architect, sculptor, and poet. 

Mrs. Bell, Mantegna (Masterpieces in Colour). 

MANTES (48® 69' N., 1® 42' E.), town, Seine-et- 
Oiso, France, on Seine ; interesting XII. -cent, church. 
Pop. 8600. 

MANTEUFFEL, EDWIN, FREIHERR VON 
(1809-86), Ger. general; app. gov. of Schleswig, 1864; 
occupied Holstein, 1866 ; commanded ‘ Army of the 
Main ’ in Seven Weeks War ; field- marshal in Franoo- 
Gcr. War. 

MANTIDA:, Praying Inskct.s { q . v .), 

MANTINEIA, Mantiwba (37® 37' N., 22® 23' E.), 
Arcadian city, ancient Greece ; scene of two famous 
battles — in 418 B.C., when Agis II. of Sparta defeated 
Argivos and Athenians ; and in 362 b.c., when the 
Thebans under Epaminondas defeated the Spartans 
and their allies ; site of temple built by Hadrian. 

MANTIS, Praying Insbcts (?.i;.). 

MANTIS FLIES {Maniispidee), a family of Neurop- 
tcurouB insects, resembling, on account of their large 
prey-seizing fore -logs, tho true Praying Insects {Mantis), 
from which they may be distinguished by their four, 
almost equal, netted wings. Both larval and adult 
stages are carnivorous. Found in most tropical and 
subtropical lands. 

MANTISPIDJE, see Mantis Flies. 

^MAN-TRAP, obsolete instrument for oatohing 
trespassers, shaped like modern spring rabbit-trap; 
now illegal. See Trap. 


MANTUA (46® 9' N., lO* 47' E.), Etnwoan city, N. 
Ital^ ; strongW fortified ; oontains beautiful church 
dedioated to St. Andrea, cathedral, several palaces; 
belonged to Gonsagas till 1708, when passed to Austria ; 
taken by French, 1797 ; held by French, 1801-14, by 
Austrians, 1814-66, when finally oed^ to Italy ; 
Vergil’s birthplace. Pop. (1911) c. 32,690. 

BAANUGODE, a general name for Birds of Paradise 
(«.•.). 

MANUEL 1., COMNENUS (e. 1120-80), Byaan- 
tine emperor ; attempted to restore power of East Rom. 
empire m Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, and along Danube ; 
won brilliant luooesses at first, with no permanent 
result. 

MANUEL DE MELLO, DOM FRANCISCO 
(1611 T- 66), Portug. author; b. Lisbon; led an 
adventurous life in youth in active service ; during a 
period of exile in Brazil wrote the greater part of his 
masterpiece, Apologos dialogaes. Other noted works 
are Ohras morales and Cartas familiares. 

MANURES. — From the earliest times it has been re- 
cognised that the addition to the soil of such substances 
as wood ashes, ground bones, and especially of farmyard 
manure exorcises a beneficial infiuence on the crops, 
and is essential for continued fertility. Only in the 
middle of the XIX. cent., however, did the researches 
of the Ger. chemist von Liebig and of other scientists 
explain the meaning of this fact. It was then shown 
that plants require a certain supply of the elements 
nitrogen, potassium, phosphorus, magnesium, calcium, 
and iron, and that this supply can be utilised only in the 
form of mineral B<ilts present in the soil. AU these 
elements are normally present in tho soil, and in the case 
of natural vegetatiop the supply is kept up by the 
plante dying and returning to the soil, and the 
mineral elements which they contain ultimately become 
available again for their successors. Nitrogen is an 
exception, ^cause the decomposition of the plant com- 
pounds containing it gives rise to a number of volatile 
compounds, including gaseous nitrogen, which escape 
with the atmosphere, and thus form a source of waste. 
The supply of nitrogen is, however, replenished by the 
activities of a number of soil bacteria which assimilate 
atmospheric nitrogen and convert it into available 
compounds. In the course of agriculture, however, the 
harvest is generally removed completely, and thus the 
compounds which it has abstracted from the soil are 
permanently lost. 

If, then, land is to remain permanently fertile tho 
mineral substances carried away by the crops must be 
systematically replaced. Iron, magnesium, and very 
generally calcium, are so abundant in ordinary soils 
that it is not necessary to make special provision 
for their return. The addition of lime is froquently 
necessary, to correct acidity in the soil. The essential 
feature of all manuring is to secure an adequate supply 
of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium. The natural 
manures — dung, guano, bone-meal, etc.-— do this, as 
they all contain these elements to a greater or less 
extent; also the organic matter ‘they contain rives 
the soil a suitable texture. But they are not available 
in sufficient quantity for the needs of modern agri- 
culture, and recourse is largely had to mineral com- 
pounds. Of these the most important are kainite, eon- 
taining 23 % of sulphate of potassium; sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and oyanamide supply- 
ing nitiogen ; basic slag and superphosphate giving 
phosphate of lime. The particular fertiliser to be used 
must be determined by practical acquaintance with 
the needs of the soil and of the crops — for example, 
cereals require abundant nitrogen, potatoes potash, 
and turnips phosphate. Recent experiments have 
shown that mineral fertilisers neutralise the effect of 
certain poisonous substances which are always present 
in the soil. 

MANUSCRIPTS, GREEK, LATIN, MEDI- 
jEVAL, see Paljbooraphy. 

BIANUZIO, Manutius, Ital. family of scholars 
and printers. Aldo (1460-1515) founded Aldine 
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Press at Venioa, 1490. He was a hamanist, friend of 
Pioo della Mirandola, and distinguished Gk. scholar, 
and his press {Aldine Press) was established for pre- 
servation and dissemination of classics ; noted for 
beautiful type and accuracy. His s. Paolo (1612-74) 
was an infant at Aide's death, and printing was carried 
on by Aide's less competent l.-m-law and his sons ; 
Paolo obtained his f.'s reputation and made a speciality 
of Latin classics ; he established a press at Rome, 
1561, and produced theological works. Paolo's 
8. Aldo the younger (1547-97) compiled books from 
childhood, and superintended Venice press; less 
brilliant than two first Aldi. 

MANX, see Mak, Islb of. 

BCANYPLIES, see under Pxcoba. 

MANYTCH (46® 30' N., 44® E.), river and depres- 
sion, Russia, extending from Don to Caspian ; supposed 
geographically to be Doundary between Europe and 
Asia. 

MANZANARES (39® 3' N., 3® 26' W.), town, 
on Azuel, Ciudad Real, Spain ; wine. Pop. 11,600. 

MANZANILLO.— (1) (19® 3' N., 104® 27' W.) 
seaport town, Colima, Mexico; exports hides, coffee. 
(2) (20® 23' N., 77® 3' W.) seaport, Santiago, Cuba, 
on S. coast; exports tobacco, woods, sugar. Pop. c. 
17,000. 

MANZONI, ALESSANDRO FRANCESCO 
TOMMASO ANTONIO (1785-1873), ItaL poet and 
novelist ; b. Milan ; pub. his first tragedy, II Conte 
di Oarmagnola, 1819; his great novel, / Promeesi 
Sposi, 1825. 

MAORI, the aboriginal race of New Zealand ; 
branch of the Malay family ; vigorous and intelligent ; 
brown in colour, with thick lips and straight black hair. 
They live chiefly in the North Island, and were 
numbered in 1911 at 49,844 — 26,475 males and 23,369 
females. In the Cook and other Pacific islands 12,340 
Maoris were residing in the same year. 

MAP, the delineation on a plane surface of some 
portion of a terrestrial or celestial sphere. Terrestrial 
maps dealing with the land, or with the land and water 
as a whole, are termed geographical maps, and those 
referring to water areas and coastal outlines are called 
hydrographical maps or charts, the last name being 
given to maps specially prepared for navigators. An 
exact representation of the earth, with every detail 
in true relative position and proportion can be made 
only on a globe, for it is not possible by any process of 
development to make a portion of a sphere coincide 
with a plane surface. For this reason map-makers 
are obliged to resort to some method of projection or 
approximate development. The chief projections are 
five in number; the orthographic, the stereographio, 
the globular, the conical, and Mercator’s or the 
cylindrical. There are also many modifications of 
the five, the results of efforts to eliminate difficulties 
and defects. 

In the orthographic projection the eye is assumed to 
be at an infinite distance from the centre of the earth, 
so that the rays of light from all parts of the surface are 
parallel and perpendicular. This method gives an 
almost exactly accurate representation of the central 
portions of the hemisphere, but contracts the parts 
towards the circumference. While it is useful for 
astronomical purposes, being used for maps of the 
moon and the planets, this projection is of small 
geographical value. In the stereographic method the 
eye is conceived to be on the surface of the sphere, 
opposite the part to be delineated. This method 
gives a result opposite to that of the orthographic, 
the centre being contracted and the circumference 
enlarged. Its use is limited on account of the diffi- 
culty of finding true latitudes and longitudes, but it is 
sometimes employed for maps of the hemispheres in 
atlases, and for star maps. The globular projection 
is a modification of the orthographic and the stereo- 
graphic, used to adjust and rectify the opposite defects 
of the two. In it the eye is supposed to be removed 
from the surface to a distance equal to the sine of 45® 


of the ciroumsoribing oirole. The equator and the 
central meridian are straight lines at right angles, the 
point at which they intersect being the centre of the 
boundary circle. The meridians are arcs of circles 
passing through the poles and through points obtained 
by dividing the equator into equal parts ; and the 
parallels are arcs of circles dividing into equal parts the 
central and the extreme meridians. This method 
is excellent for giving a general idea of the form and 
position of the continents. 

The foregoing projections are of considerable 
utility in conveying general impressions, but it is 
not possible by moans of them to secure a perfect 
representation of any special region. This great 
defect has led to the adoption of the conical ana the 
cylindrical projections. If a portion of the terrestrial 
sphere lying between two not very distant parallels 
is compared with a similar region of a cone, there is 
observed to be a close correspondence between the two. 
For this reason conical developments are the most 
suitable for maps of special regions. By means of 
certain modifications conical projection may be made 
to represent faithfully quite large portions of the 
globe, and in fact it meets almost all the ordinary 
requirements of map-makers. In the conical method 
the parallels are represented by concentric circles, 
and the meridians by equidistant radii. 

The navigator requires a map which will enable him 
to steer by compass in straight lines only, and none of 
the previously described projections satisfies this 
condition, for in each the directions of the north, south, 
east, and west points are represented by curved linos. 
The requirement is met by Mercator* s projection, in which 
the meridians are straight lines perpendicular to the 
equator, and the parallms straight lines parallel to the 
equator. This map is the only one which gives a 
continuous view 01 the whole surface of the earth, 
but of course it does not give an accurate representa- 
tion of the whole. Within 30® of latitude of the 
equator it may be considered accurate, but passing 
further northward and southward the exaggeration 
of area becomes larger and larger. This distortion 
is rectified by making the degrees of latitude increase 
proportionately to those of longitude. 

Geographical maps arc properly maps of the world 
in general or of very large regions, as opposed to 
topographical maps, which show a small area in great 
detaO and on a large scale. 

Topographical maps are often made on a scale of 
one inch to a mile, or of one square inch to an acre, 
and the maps of the Ordnance Survey of Great 
Britain are amongst the best examples of this type. 
In such maps it is not possible to avoid all exaggera- 
tion, as for instance with roads, which in the British 
one-inch ordnance maps appear as though 130 feet in 
width. 

A map is of little use unless we know what relation 
it bears to the actual size of the earth, and tliis relation 
is indicated by a graduated linear scale, showing by its 
divisions the number of miles, or other local measures 
of length, corresponding to any distance measured on 
the map. The relation to nature is also expressed in 
numbers. The meridian of Greenwich has been almost 
universally adopted as the initial meridian, but foreign 
countries still generally use a local meridian in topo- 
graphical maps. The most notable of these foreign 
meridians are those of Paris, Pulkova, Stockholm, 
Rome, Brussels, Madrid, and Ferro. 

In maps previous to the close of the XVI TI. cent., the 
delineation of the ground was very poor, but the 
introduction of horizontal contours and hachurcs 
considerably improved matters. Contoured maps 
show the height of the land, and afford an indication 
of the comparative steepness of the mountain slopes. 
In strata maps the different layers are shown by colours, 
as, for instance, green for lowlands, brown for hills, 
and blue for the sea ; and still further accuracy /is 
obtained by the use of various shades of these colours. 
The desire to have an absolutely tnio representation 
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of nature has led to the construotion of relief mope, 
and provided that the scale of the maps is sufficiently 
large, and that the horizontal and vertical scales are 
identical, the results are remarkably accurate. The 
ehief use of such maps is in the teaching of geography, 
and for elementary work they are iuviduabTe. 

The globe is also a useful piece of apparatus for 
teaching, but its shape is inconvenient, and its scale is 
of necessity too small for most other purposes. A 
large globe is usually placed on a stand, and arranged 
to rotate inside a meridian of metal to which its axis 
is fixed. The top of the stand carries an artificial 
horizon, other fittings being an hour circle, round the 
north pole, a compass, and a quadrant for measuring 
distances. 

Maps are now constructed for many other than 
purely geographical or topographical purposes. 
Among the most important of these are geological maps, 
which have been brought to a remarkable state of 
perfection during comparatively recent years. The 
large scale maps issued by the Geological Survey are 
scarcely to be surpassed for accuracy and general 
finish. Maps are also constructed to illustrate magnetic 
declination and dip, winds, ocean currents, rainfall, etc., 
and for historical, military, statistioal,and other purposes. 

Maps are of very ancient origin. There is evidence 
of their use amongst the Egyptians hundreds of years 
before Anaximander of Miletus, 610-647 b.o., whom 
the Greeks considered the originator of map-making, 
and who probably was the first to make a serious 
attempt to construct a map of the then known world. 
These early maps wore made on the assumption 
that the earth was flat, the spherical theory not being 
adopted until after Aristotle. Pytheas of Massilia, 
a Greek navigator of the time of Alexander the Great, 
was the first to apply astronomical observations to 
geography, being able to determine latitudes by the 
sun; and the first attempts at projections are attri- 
buted to Dicssarchus of Messana, 310 b.o. Ptolemy, 
126-61 A.D., made great advances in geography, and his 
teachings ultimately laid tho foundation of modern 
map-making. In his great geographical work, which was 
the standard treatise untu the discoveries of the XV. 
cent, showed its defects, he gives an estimate of the 
earth^s size, fixes all places by latitude and longitude, 
and introduces an improved method of projection. 
There is little of interest in Roman map-making 
except the Peutingerian table, made about 230 a.d., 
showing tho than known world from Britain to India, 
with the principal roads. During the Middle Ages no 
advance was made, and it was not until the XIV. and 
XV. cent’s, when the rapidly increasing commerce of 
Italy made good maps a necessity, that serious attempts 
at scientific cartography were made. The impulse 
received from the geographical discoveries of the 
XV. and XVI. cent’s, and from the introduction by 
Mercator of cylindrical projection, has led to the present 
perfection of the map. See Geoqbapbt. 

Beeves, Maps and Map^Making (1910). 

MAP, WALTER (d. c. 1209), Eng. churchman and 
writer; clerk of royal household to Henry II., and held 
various ecclesiastical appointments. It is much 
disputed how far M. was concerned in the authorship 
of the Arthurian romances. Probably ho was too 
much occupied to have written very much, but he 
wrote a poem about Lancelot which was a source of 
other romances. 

MAPLE {Acer eampeetris), a small tree indigenous 
to Britaii^ which possesses opposite, palmately veined 
leaves, with blunted lobes. These often exhibit the 
sticky exudations known as hon^ dew, which are 
caused bv the attacks of aphides. The fruit is winged 
and is known as a samare. The best-known Eng. 
varieties are the sycamore and plane. The sugar m. 
is found in Canada and the eastern states of America ; 
the average yield of a tree is 6 lb. of sugar a year. M. 
wood is much used in cabinet-making, especially curly 
or bird’s-eye m. The m. leaf is the national emblem 
of the Canadians. 
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MAR, EARLDOM OF, title drawn from ancient 
province of Mar, Aberdeenshire, Scotland ; one of the 
seven earldoms of Scotland in XIII. cent. ; title 
nearly always in dispute ; two earldoms brought into 
existence, 1885, by recognition of title of JohnFrancii 
Erskine, Goodeve Erskine, under an earlier creation 
than the then existing earldom of Mar. 

MAR, JOHN ERSKINE, 0TB OR IITH EARL 
OP (167^1732), Scot. Jacobite; proclaimed Old Pre- 
tender king in 1716; oommandeef Jacobites in great 
defeat of Sheriffmuift then fied to France ; attainted, 
1716; intrigued for Pretender abroad till 1724, but 
pensioned by George I. (called ‘Bobbing John,’ as turn- 
coat). 

MARABOUS, see under Storks. 

MARACAIBO.— (1) (9* 60' N., 71* 30' W.) lake, 
Western Venezuela, communicating with Gulf of 
Venezuela. (2) (10* 38' N., 71* 42' W.) city, seaport, 
Zulia, Venezuela, on Lake Maracaibo; important 
commercial centre ; exports coffee, hides ; ship- 
building yards ; leather manufactures ; scat of national 
coll. ; formerly seat of Jesuits* coll. Pop. 60,000. 

MARAGAH, Maraqha (37* 21' N., 46* 17' E.), 
town, Azerbaijan, Persia ; remains of a celebrated 
astronomical observatory. Pop. c. 16,600. 

MARANHAO (6* S., 46* W.), maritime state, 
Brazil, on Atlantic ; mountainous in the S. ; well- 
watered and fertile, yielding rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco ; much of it oooupiea by forests ; minerals 
include copper, gold. Pop. 0. 666,000. Capital, 
Mjlbanhao. Pop. 32,000. 

IVLARAf^ON, see Amazon. 

MARASH (37* 37' N., 36* 45' E.), town, vilayet 
Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey, at foot of Mount Taurus; 
trade in Kurd carpets, embroideries ; supposed to 
occupy site of an ancient Hittite city. Pop. 60,000. 

MARAT, JEAN PAUL (1743-93), Fr. revolutionist 
leader ; b. at Boudry, Switzerland ; became dis- 
tingui^ed physician ; wrote Philosophical Eseay on 
Man, and various scientific works ; during Revolution 
edited L*Ami du ptuple^ which attacked many powerful 
pubho bodies ; much persecuted ; caught skin disease 
while hiding in sewers; twice fiod to London, 1790-92 ; 
sat in Commune, Aug. 1792 ; deputy for Paris in 
Convention ; engaged in struggle witn Girondins, 1793 ; 
tried at their instigation, but acquitted ; his last 
triumph was overthrow of Girondins; M.’8 career of 
blood ended in his assassination by Charlotte Corday 
(g.v.). See French Revolution. 

MARATHON (38* 6' N., 23* 69' E.), plain, N.E. 
Attica, Greece, between Mount Pentelious and the 
sea ; celebrated as scene of victory of Miltiades over 
Persians, 490 b.o. ; on it stood the village of Marathon. 
A soldier, carrying the glorious news, ran post-haste to 
Athens, over 20 miles away ; hence long-distance road- 
races of about 25 miles are often called M races. See 
Running, Athletic s. 

MARAZZON (60° 8' N., 6* 28' W.), watering-place, 
on Mounts Bay, Cornwall, England ; chief industry, 
market-gardening. 

MARBLE, certain varieties of limestone, which 
I take a brilliant polish ; of various tints, and also pure 
white and black, variegated, and spotted. Used for 
ornamental purposes, decorative and statuary work. 
Marble is pure calcium carbonate, and is generally 
divided into seven classes; m. of uniform colour, as 
white or black ; variegated with spots or veins ; shell 
m., partly made up of shells ; lumachella, wholly made up 
of shells ; cipolino m., veined with green talc ; breccia m., 
angular fragments of m. united by cement of different 
colour to the fragments; pudding-stone m., same as 
above, but rounded fragments.^ Paiian m., which 
has a waxy appearance, was used for most of the 
Grecian sculptures, as the Venus de Medici. The 
Parthenon was built of Pentelious m., which was white 
and fine-grained. Carrara m. is generally used nowa- 
days for fine sculpture work, and is obtained from 
quarries of that name in Italy. Coloured marbles 
were known to the ancients as Rosso uutiquo, a deep 
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red stone with small whits dots; Oiallo antique, a 
m. of deep yellow ; Nero antique, deep blaok m. 

MARBLEHEAD (42* 28' N., 70^56' W.), town, 
summer resort, on Massachusetts Bay, Biassachueetts, 
U.S.A. ; boots and shoes. Pop. 7338. 

MARBLES, ohildi'en’s game played from time im- 
memorial ; Rom. and Egyptian m's in Brit. Museum ; 
made hrst from marble chips, then of olay, glass, and 
agate ; formerly played by all classes ; usually played 
by placing BOToral m’s in ring, object being to shoot 
greatest number out ; shooting m*s known as * alleys * ; 
another game consists in tumbling m’s into series of 
holes ; most m’s manufactured in Germany and 
U.S.A. 

MARBURG.— (1) (50* 49' N., 8* 46' E.) town, on 
Lahn, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia ; chief objects of interest 
are Gothic church of St. Elizabeth, and univ. (1627); 
pottery, leather, iron goods. Pop. (1910) 21,869. — 
Colloquy of Marburg; took place in 1.529, to heal 
divisions of Ger. Protestants which had arisen specially 
about the Lord’s Supper. Articles were drawn up and 
signed, and though permanent union was not effected, 
certain common principles were defined. (2) (46* 34' N., 
16® 39' E. ) town, Styna, Austria, on Drave ; cathedral ; 
leather manufacturee ; wine. Pop. (1911) 27,974. 

MARCA, PIERRE DE (1594-1662), abp. of 
Paris; pub. Ve Concordia sacerdotii et imperii, under 
patronage of Kioholieu, 1641, setting forth liberties of 
Galilean Church ; pope refused to send bulls for his 
appointment to see of Conserana till he retracted, 
1648 ; historical and ecclesiastical writings highly 
ustimated. 

MARCANTONIO (c. 1489-1634), Ital. engraver; 
b. Bologna. His first notable engravings were from 
plates of Albrecht Dtirer. Later, when working at 
Rome, ho employed himself chiefly on Raphael’s 
pictures, his copies of which are regarded as superior to 
all other.s. His engraved works were shown in London 
in 1868. 

MARCASITE, an iron ore ; variety of pyrites, 
which it resembles in appearance ; pale yeUow in 
colour with metallic lustre. 

MARCEAU - DESGRAVIERS, FRANCOIS 
SfiVERIN (1769-96), Fr. general; with K16ber 
won victories of Le Mans and Savenay ; commanded 
in Belg. campaign, etc., 1794; campaign on Rhine 
and Lahn, 1796 ; slain during invasion of Germany, 
1796 ; one of most famous of young commanders 
under Republic. 

MARGELLUS, MARCUS CLAUDIUS (d. 208 
B.O.), hero of Kom. history; consul, 222, 214, 201, and 
208 ; defeated Insubrians ; praetor, 216 ; defeated 
Hannibal at Nola ; took Syracuse, 212. 

MARCH. — The progress by a foot soldier at drill 
is known as marching in slow, quick, or double-quick 
time, whereby a certain number of paces of a certain 
length are taken in a minute. The word is also used 
to designate a day’s journey made by troops with 
their impedimenta, and it is assumed that infantry 
move at the rate of 3 miles an hour including short 
halts, and that they will ho quartered for the night 
after 6 hours’ marching ; when this cannot be done, 
and the march is continued for 12 or 18 hours, it is 
called a ‘ forced march.’ 

MARCH (62® 33' N., 0® 4' E.), market town, on Nen, 
Ckimbridgeshiro, England. Pop. (1911) 8403, 

MARCH, EARLDOM OF.— (1) Welsh earldom 
held by Mortimers (g.v.) from XIV. cent, Edward IV. 
(g.v.) was Earl of March before his accession. 

(2) Scot, earldom held by Dunbars. — Patrick, lat 
earl, claimed Scot, crown, 1291. — Patrick, 2n<i earl 
( 1285-1369), helped Edward IL to escape after Bannock- 
bum. — George, 3rd earl (d. 1420), fought for Henry 
IV. at Homildon Hill and Shrewsbury. — George, 4tli 
earl, arranged for James I.’s release from England, 1423. 
Family is now represented by Marquess of Bute. Other 
M. earldoms were held by Stuarts, Earls and Dukes of 
l^nnox, XVL-XVII. cent’s ; by Dukes of Richmond 
•inoo 1676; and by Dukes of Queensberry since 1697. 


IHARCHE (60® 14' N., 6® 21' £.), town, prov. Luxem* 
burg, Belgium. Pop. (commune) 3700. 

3HARGHE, La Mabohb (46® 6' N., 1® 40' E.), ancient 
province, France ; capital, Gu4ret ; corresponded to 
modern department Creuse and parts of Haute- Vienne 
and Indre. 

MARCHENA (37® 19' N., 6® 25' W.), town, Seville, 
Spain ; sulphur springs. Pop. 12,600. 

MARCHES, THE (43® 26^ N., 13® 10' E.), district, 
Italy, comprising provinces of Ancona, Ascoli-Picono, 
Macerata. and Pesaro-e-Urbino ; produces wine, 
tobacco, maize ; became part of kingdom of Italy in 
1840. Pop. 1,100,000. 

MARCHMONT, EARLDOM OF. —First earl 
(or. 1697), Sir Patrick Hume, Bart., of Polwarth, op- 
posed government of James II. and had great influence 
under William III. ; 2nd earl, Alexander, promoted 
Union of England and Scotland ; dormant, 1794, on 
death of 3rd earl. 

MARCION AND MARGIONITES. — Marcion 
came toJRome about 140 A.D., and died about 20 years 
later, after estabUshing many churches. He thought 
the God of the Old Testament was stern and revengeful, 
and not the God of the New — a God of love. Christ 
was tlie Son of God who appeared in the form of man 
(His true humanity therefore rejected). Marcion is 
sometimes called a Gnostic, hardly accurately. He 
‘edited’ St. Luke’s Gospel, and thought Paul alone 
understood Christ, though M. misunderstood Paul. 
After about 300 the Maroionite churches were absorbed 
into Maniobssism (q.v.). 

Harnack, Hi$U>^ of Dogma (passim). 

MARCONI, GUGLIELMO (1874- ), Ital. 

scientist ; inventor of a system of wireless telegraphy (see 
Tblxobapht) ; ed. Bologna, where he experimented ; 
established wireless communication between England 
and France, 1809 ; between Canada and England, 
1902 ; Chevalier of Civil Order of Savoy, 1906 ; in- 
vented persistent wave-system, 1906 ; established 
public wireless service between Britain and Americ^i', 
1907 ; received Nobel Physics Prize, 1909. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS (121-180), 
Rom. emperor and Stoic ; b. at Rome ; original name, 
Marcus A nnius Ytrus ; adopted by his uncle, Antoninus 
Pius, emperor ; ed. by Stoic tochers ; consul, 140. 
On death of Antoninus, 161, he became emperor, with 
Verus as colleague ; reign marked by various disasters 
— flood, famine, earthquakes, plagues, insurrections; 
Parthian War conclude, 165 ; waged war in person 
against barbarians in Aquileia, Pannonia, and Noricum ; 
subdued Marcomanni tribe, 168, 160 ; defeated Quad!, 
174, and other Ger. tribes ; subsequently marched to 
Germany ; put down insurrections in various provinces ; 
acified Syria ; returned to Rome via Athens, 176 ; 
ad triumph for Ger. victories ; again warred against 
Ger. tribes, 178, but died during campaign either from 
illness or poison ; has been blamed for share in perse- 
cution of Christians, 177 ; opposed to Cliristianity. 
He wrote celebrated Reflections {Meditations), work of 
Stoio philosophy ; chief doctrines, life according to 
nature, self-mastery. 

P. B. Watson, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (1884). 

MARCY, WILLIAM LEARNED (1786-1857), 
Amer. politician ; comptroller of New York State, 1823 ; 
senator, 1831 ; gov. oi New York, 1832-38 ; secured 
bank reforms; War Sec., 1845-49; Sec. of State, 
1853-57 ; instrumental in forming Gadsden Treaty, 
1853 ; settled Koszta affair, and Brit, fisheries question ; 
arranged reciprocity treaty with Canada ; retired, 1857. 

MARDIN (37® 16' N., 40* 44' E.), town, Diarbekir, 
Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 26,000. 

MARDUX, Mbbodaoh, guardian deity of Babylon, 
was originally a sun-god ; gradually he absorbed the 
attributes of the more ancient Babylonian deities Ea 
and Bel, and also assumed the powers of the minor gods 
of the Pantheon, till he practically became the only 
recognised deity, the minor gods being regarded as his 
manifestations. 

klARE, see Hobsb Family. 
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BCAREGA, Widgeon^ see under Duox Family. 
MAREE, LOCH (67® 42' N., 6® 26' W.), loch, 
western Ross-sbire, Scotland ; outlet, the Ewe. 

MAREMMA (42® 20' N., 11® E.), marshy region, on 
coast of Tuscany, Italy, extending from Orbetello to 
mouth of Cecino. 

MARENGO (44® 53' N.. 8® 39' E.), village, N. Italy, 
near Alessandria ; scone of strenuously contested 
battle on June 14, 1800, when the French under 
Napoleon and Desaix defeated Austrians under Melas. 

MAREOTIS, Birkbt-BL-Maeiut (31® 6' N., 30® E.), 
lake. Lower Egypt, 8,E. of Alexandria. 

MARET, HUGUES-BERNARD, DuO DB BaSSAKO 
(1763-1839), Fr. statesman; moderate under Republic ; 
aided Napoleon in coup d'itai, 1799, and became 

S rivate sec. and Sec. of State ; edited State journal, 
loniteur Universel, 1800; noted for devotion to Napo- 
leon ; or. peer under Louis Philippe. 

MARGARET (1363-1412), queen of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden ; dau. of Valdomar IV. of Den- 
mark ; m. Haakon VI. of Norway, 1363 ; app. regent 
of Denmark for her infant s., Olaf, 1376, ancT in 1380 
regent of Norway on her husband’s death ; recovered 
overlordship of Schleswig, 1386 ; established over- 
lordship over Sweden, 1388 ; nominated her young 
nephew Eric of Pomerania king of the three kingdoms 
(united by the Union of Kalmar, 1397), but herself 
wielded the power ; called * Semiramis of North.’ 

MARGARET (1489-1541), queen of Scotland ; 
dau. of Henry VII. of England ; m. James IV. of Scot- 
land, 1603 ; James IV. was slain, 1513, and M. became 
sole guardian of thoir son, James V. ; m. Earl of 
Angus, 1614, and lost regency ; dau. by Angus was 
Damley’s mother. 

MARGARET (1221-96), dau. of Raymond Beren- 
gar V. of Provence ; m. Louis IX. of France, 1234. 

MARGARET OF ANJOU (1430>82), queen of 
England ; dau. of ’ Good King Ren6 ’ of Anjou ; m. Henry 
VI. of England, 1446 ; strove with Duke of York for 
chief power during Henry’s madness, and led Lan- 
castrians against Yorkists in Wars of Roses ; courageous 
and indefatigable, but without statesmanship. 

MARGARET OF AUSTRIA (1480-1630), dau. 
of Emperor Maximilian I. ; m. (1) John of Castile, 
1497 ; (2) Philibert II. of Savoy, 1601 ; she was regent 
of Netherlands from 1507. 

MARGARET OF AUSTRIA (1622-86), illegiti- 
mate dau. of Emperor Charles V. ; m. ( 1 ) Alexander de’ 
Medici, Duke of Parma, 1533 ; (2) Ottavio Farnese, 
Duke of Parma, 1642. M. was regent of Netherlands, 
1659-67. 

MARGARET OF NAVARRE, Margueritb 
d’Anqoul&me (1492-1649), m. Charles, Duo d’Alon9on, 
and later Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre ; encouraged 
lit. ; wrote Hepiamdron (tales modelled on Boccaccio), 
Letters^ and Marguerites (poems). 

MARGARET OF VALOIS (1663-1616), dau. of 
Henri II. and Catherine de Medici ; m. Henry of 
Navarre ; marriage dissolved after his accession to 
Fr. throne as Henn IV. ; wrote Mimoires. 

MARGARET, ST., according to tradition was dau. 
of pagan priest at Antioch; embraced Christianity; 
refused marriage with potentate, was tortured and 
martyred ; in Gk. Churon she is called Marika, per- 
haps identical with St. Pelagia. 

MARGARITA ISLAND (11® N., 64® W.), moun- 
tainous island, belonging to Venezuela, Caribbean Sea, 
N. of Gumana ; length, 45 miles ; capital, Asuncion ; 
formerly important pearl fisheries ; discovered by 
Columbus, 1498. Pop. 42,000. 

MARGARITANA, Freshwater Mussel, see under 
Lamellibranchiata. 

MARGATE (61® 23' N., 1® 23' E.), seaport, water- 
ing-place, Isle of Thanet, Kent, England. Pop. (1911) 
27,086. 

MARGHILAN (40® 28' N., 71® 43' E.), town, 
Ferghana, Asiatic Russia ; silk and woollen industries. 
Pop. 44,000. 

MARGUERITE, see Mabgasbt 07 Navabbx. 
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MARGUERITTB, PAUL (b. 1860), Fr. novelist ; 
8. of Fr. general M. (1823-70), killed in Franco-Prussian 
War ; early attained prominence in lit. ; collaborated 
with his bro. Victor (b. 1866). 

MARIA STELLA (d. 1843), putative dau. of Philip, 
Duke of Orleans; supposed child of Chiappini, but 
claimed to have been substituted for son of Chiappini 
by her real f., the Duke of Orleans, on account of his 
desire for man child. 

MARIA THERESA (1717-80), archduchess of 
Austria, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, empress of Holy 
Rom. Empire ; dau. of Emperor Charles VI. ; m. (1736) 
Francis of Lorraine (emperor, 1746) ; mother of Marie- 
Antoinette; succ. her f., 1740, by virtue of Prag- 
matic Sanction ; attacked by Prussia, Spain, and 
Bavaria, but won recognition in War of Austrian Succes- 
sion; sought in vain to recover Silesia from Prussia 
in Seven Years War ; she restored unity to Austrian 
dominions, and introduced reforms. Life, by Bright 
(1897). 

MARIANAO (22® 66' N., 82® 10' W.), city, summer 
resort, Havana, Cuba. Pop. 6700. 

MARIANNES, Ladrones (16® N., 145® E.), archi- 
pelago, N.W. Pacific, belonging to Germany, with ex- 
ception of Guam (pop. (1911) 12,240), which belongs to 
U.S.A. ; comprises northern group of ten and southern 
group of five ; discovered by Magellan in 1621 ; 
occupied by Spain in 1668 ; chief export, copra. Pop. 
(including Guam) 2700. 

MARIAZELL (47® 46' N., 16® 19' E.), village, Styria, 
Austria-Hungary ; place of pilgrimage. 

MARIE AMELIE THErESE (1782-1866), dau. of 
Ferdinand IV. of N^les ; m. Jjouis Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards Fr. king, 1809. 

MARIE DE FRANCE (fl. latter half of XII. cent.), 
Fr. poetess ; lived in England under protection of 
William, Earl of Salisbury ; took name ’ de France * ; 
wrote 103 Fables, callea, from their father ASsop, 
* Ysopets ’ ; wrote lais founded on Breton stories, whi^ 
formed models of later trouvires. 

MARIE DE’ MEDICI (1573- 1642), wife of 
Henry IV. of France ; regent after his assassination ; 
on her son Louis X1II.’8 accession she was exiled, and 
her favourite Concini was murdered ; she failed to stir 
up civil war against Louis, and went to live with 
Henrietta Maria, Charles I.’s queen. 

MARIE LESZCZYNSKA (1703-68), dau. of 
Stanislas L., king of Poland ; m. Louis XV. of Franco, 
1725. 

MARIE LOUISE (1791-1847), archduchess of 
Austria; second wife of Napoleon I. ; dau. of Francis II., 
Emperor of Holy Rom. Empire (Francis I. of Austria) ; 
m. Napoleon, 1810, and app. regent by him, 1814 ; 
mother of Napoleon II. ; fied to Austria on Napoleon’s 
first abdication, and refused to return ; awarded 
government of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. 

MARIE THERESE (1638-83), dau. of Philip IV. 
of Spain ; m. Louis XIV. of France, 1660. 

MARIE GALANTE (16® 66' N., 61® 16' W.J. 
island, Fr. W. Indies, 8.E. of Guadeloupe, of. which 
it is dependency. Pop. 16,000l 

MARIE- ANTOINETTE (1755 - 93), queen of 
France ; youngest dau. of Francis I., Emperor of Holy 
Rom. Empire, and Maria Theresa ; education neglected ; 
m. Dau pain Louis, grandson of Louis XV., 1770, 
aged sixteen ; marriage was unpopular in France ; 
her lightness, extravagance, ana unconventionality 
alienated people ; said to have given a million yearly 
to favourites, chiefiy Austrians ; nicknamed ^ The 
Austrian ’ ; despisod her husband ; attacked by 
calumnies so widely believed that she was hissed at 
Opera ; birth of Louis XVII., 1786 ; scandal of 
diamond necklace followed; led opposition to Revo- 
lution ; sought to win Mirabeau and after his death 
determined to fly ; led king to Varennes, 1791, whan 
her hair turned white in one ni^ht ; brought back 
and tried to bring about foreign mvasion ; after pop- 
ular attack on Tuileries, imprisoned in the Temple, 
1792; execution of king, Jan. 1798; imprisonment of 
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q^een in Conoierfforio ; tried and guillotined (Oot. 16). 
Hilaire Belloo, marit Antoinette (1900). 

MARIENBAD (49° 68' N., 12° 43' £.)» watering- 
^laoe, Bohemia, Austria; saline springs. Pop. (1911) 

MARIENBEHG (60° 38' N., 13* 12' E.), town, 
Saxony, Germany. Pop. (1910) 7736. 

MARIENBURG (64* 1' N., 19* E.), town, W. 
Prussia, Germany ; the castle (founded 1274) was 
seat of Teutonic Knights from 1309 to 1457, when M. 
became a Polish possession ; passed to Prussia in 
1772 ; manufactures machinery, cottons, woollens. 
Pop. (1910) 14,026. 

MARIENWERDER (63* 44' N., 18* 64' E.), town, 
W. Prussia, Germany ; XIII. -cent, cathedral ; iron 
foundries ; sawmills. Pop. (1910) 12,982. 

MARIETTA — (1) (33^ 66' N., 84° 35' W.) city. 
Georgia, U.S.A. ; furniture, paper, marble-works. 
Pod. (1910) 6949. (2) (39* 27' N.. 81* 26' W.) city. Ohio. 
U.o. A., at junction of Muskingum with Ohio ; petroleum, 
coal, and iron region ; seat of Marietta College. Pop. 
(1910) 12,923. 

MARIETTE, AUGU8TE FERDINAND FRAN< 
COIS (1821-81), Fr. Egyptologist; devoted most 
of his life to archaeological exploration in the Nile 
valley, and wrote and iUustrated several vol’s dealing 
chiefly with his explorations. 

MARIGNANO. BATTLE OF, won by Franois I. 
over Swiss. Sep. 13-14, 1616. Franois invaded Italy, 
evading Swiss and crossing Alps, but was overtaken 
between Piacenza and Milan by Swiss with reinforce- 
ment of Milanese cavalry; one of most obstinately 
contested battles of history ; success gave French 
Milan. 

MARIGNOLLI, GIOVANNI DE (b. C. 1291), 
Ital. traveller ; envoy of Benedict XII. to emperor of 
Cathay, travelling across Asia ; leaving Peking, travelled 
through China, then to Madras, Java, back to Ceylon, 
across Persia to Avignon. Notes of travels in voL ii., 
Monumenta hietorice 6oAemtcB (1768). 

MARIGNY, ENGUERRAND DE (1260-1316), 
Fr. chamberlain; became chief minister of Philip IV., 
1304 ; heavy taxes and peace policy oflended nobles, 
who had him hanged as sorcerer on accession of Louis X. 

MARIGOLD, name of several plants ; the ordinary 
Annual M., with orange flowers {Ualenda officinalis)^ is 
double-flowered, or single and unisexual; the African 
M. {Tagetes erecta), with more deeply coloured flowers ; 
Com M. {Chrysanthemum segetum\ of Brit, coraflolds, 
flower -heads used in dyeing; all of Comyositos (q.v.) 
order. Marsh M., ‘ Kinecups,* and in U.S.A. ‘ Cow- 
slip* {Caltha palustris), like large buttercup with glossy 
golden petals, of Ranunculaeeoe order. 

MARIINSK (56* 16' N., 88* 6' E.). town, on Kiya ; 
Tomsk, Russia ; centre for gold mines. Pop. 9000. 

MARINES, see Royal Mabines. 

MARINETTE (46* 3' N., 87* 40' W.), city (and 
county), Wisconsin, U.S.A., on Green Bay ; lumber 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 14,610. 

MARINI, GIAMBATTISTA (1669-1626), Ital 

£ )et ; wrote epics and l^ics in a stilted, bombastic 
otion, hence term ‘ Marinism.’ See Italy (Liteba- 
tubb). 

MARINO (41* 47' N.. 12* 39' E.), town, Rome 
province, Italy ; wine. Pop. 8000. 

MARINUS I., Pope, 882-84. — Marinus II., same 
as Mabtin III., Pope, 942-46. 

MARION.— (1) (40* 32' N., 86* 37' W.) city. 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; natural gas region ; iron and steel 
manufactures; glass-works. Pop. (1910) 19,369. (2) 
(40* 36' N., 83* 6' W.) city (and county), Ohio, 
n.S.A. ; machinery; agricultural implements. Pop. 
(1910) 18,232. ^ 

MARION, FRANCIS (1732-96), Amer. soldier; 
app. brigadier-general of troops of 8. Carolina, 1780 ; 
his brigade for long defeated Loyalists ; retired, 
1782 ; became commander of Fort Johnson, 1784. 

MARIONETTES, puppets representing char- 
acters and moved by means ol cords and springs by 


a concealed player, who speaks aU the parts. A sur- 
vival of the entertainment is the Punch and Judy 
show. 

MAR18GHAL GQLLEGE, see Abebpebn. 

MARITIME PROVINCE (64* N., 146* E.), pro- 
vince, Eastern Siberia, extending along Pacific from 
Korea to Arctic Ocean, and including Kamchatka and 
part of Sakhalin; area, 716,000 sq. miles; surface 
largely mountainous and forest-covered ; chief rivers, 
Anadjrr, Amur, and Usuri ; climate severe ; thinly 
populated, mainly by Russians, who fish, hunt, and 
trade in furs; coal and gold found. Pop. (1910) 
1,647,330. Capital, Vladivostok. 

MARITIME PROVINCES, east coast provinces 
of Canada, viz. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Is. (gg.v.). 

MARIUPOL (47^ 6' N., 37* 36' E.), seaport, Ekater- 
inoslav, Russia, on Sea of Azov, at mouth of Kalmius ; 
iron and leather goods. Pop. (1910) 48,600. 

MARIUS, GAIUS (165-86 B.C.), Rom. general; 
plebeian; rose in army under Soipio Africanus, and 
married a patrician ; distinguished m Jugurthine War, 
and became consul, 107 ; subdued Numidia as pro- 
consul; consul, 104-101 ; crushed Teutones and Cimbri, 
102-101 ; great Triumph, 101 ; obtained command, 
already given to Sulla, against Mithradates ; defeated 
and condemned to death by Sulla, but spared, and 
escaped ; recovered Rome in Sulla*8 absence, 86, but 
died soon afterwards. 

MARIVAUX, PIERRE CARLET DE CHAM- 
BLAIN DE (1688-1763), Fr. author; introduced 
special style, called Marivaudage ; his comedies are the 
delight of actors as his novels have often been of literary 
men; characters introduced are, like their languaee, 
full of wit and slightly affected ; his novels, especially 
Marianns (1731-41), prized above his plays. 

MARK, Ger. standard weight and coin ; coin 
contains 6 grammes of fine silver; worth ll}d. (100 
pfennig) ; old Eng. and Scot, marks were nominally 
worth 138. 4d. (12(X) onwards). 

MARK, GOSPEL OP ST., in our canon, second of 
Gospels, but by almost universal consent of present- 
day scholars earliest written — probably about 70 
A.D. ; shortest of four Gomls, and simplest, giving 
story from preaching of B^tist till Resurrection ; 
original end is lost, 16*-*® being later addition; 
mostly narrative, with few discourses ; traditionally 
and probably actually the work of John Mark, who de- 
rived much information from St. Peter ; some think it 
influenced by Pauline theol ; known to Justin 
Martyr, c. 150, and from c. 200 universally accepted in 
Christian Church; not always so much reganied as 
other Gospels, and its supreme importance only re- 
cently emphasised. 

Salmond, Mark (Century Bible); Burkitt, Earliest 
Sources for Life of Jesus \ Swete, St Mark; J. A. 
Robinson, Study of the Gospels. 

MARK, ST., called sometimes John Mark; to his 
mother Mary’s house St. Peter came {Acts 12'*) ; 
accompanied St. Paul on his first missionary journey 
(12**), out left him at Perga, to grief and indignation 
of Paul, who refused to take him with them on next 
mission ; Barnabas, however, accompanied M. to Cyprus; 
when Paul wrote 2 Timothy^ M. was reconciled to him 
(4"); traditional author of the Gospel; according to 
some, M. himself is young man of Mark 14*'***. 

MARKET, a place of sale. Every town of import- 
ance in the Middle Ages possessed its m., and the right 
to demand a toll was a valuable privilege. Although 
steadily losing their importance, and in many towns 
extinct, the ancient m’s have endured despite modern 
conditions of commerce. The annual pleasure fair is, 
however, all that exists of the once famous m. in large 
numbers of places. Although London has such places 
as Covent Garden M. for fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
Smithfield M. for flesh meats, and ^ere are similar 
institutions in other cities, the big store and generaTi 
emporium have largely become the m. -place of our 
times. 'Ihe term * market ’ also applies to * any body 
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of persons who are in intimate business relations* and 
carry on extensive transactions in any commo^ty** 
and * these m*s may or may not be localised * ( Jevonsj. 
Hence the phrases, money m.* corn m., cotton m.» and* 
within the Stock Exchange, consol m., home railway 
m., American m., etc. — meaning the persons whose 
business it is to buy and sell consols, railway shares, 
American securities, etc. 

For the former use of the word, see Mrs. J. B. Green*s 
Tovm Lift and the Royal Commission on Market Bights, 
voL i. (1889). 

MARKET BOSWORTH (62* 37' N., 1* 26' W.), 
market town, Leicestershire, England. 

MARKET DRAYTON (62® 66' N., 2® 30' W.), 
market town, on Tern, Shropshire, England ; Iron 
foundries. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH(62® 29' N., 0® 66' W.), 
town, Leicestershire, England ; hunting centre. Pop. 
(1911) 8853. 

MARKHAM, SIR CLEMENTS ROBERT (1830- 
), Eng. traveller and geographer ; author of many 
antiquarian and genealogical works ; took part in the 
search for Sir Joim Franklin ; in the Abyssinian ex> 
pedition of 1867-68 ; and in the storming of Magdala. 

MARKHAM, WILLIAM (1719-1807), abp. of York, 
1777. 

MARKIRCH (48® 16' N., V 10' E.), town, on Leber, 
Alsace, Qermanv ; cotton and woollen manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 11,778. 

MARKO KRALYEVICH (d. 1374), Servian hero ; 
many legends have grown up about him. 

MARL, a clay consisting mainly of mixture of carbon- 
ate of lime. The term is also applied to various rooks 
and soils. M. is used as a dressing for soils by farmers, : 
and is generally of a soft, earthy nature, and white, I 
grey, or brown in colour. The Red m't belong to the I 
Keuper division of Triassio period, and are many i 
thousands of feet thick. | 

MARLBOROUGH.— (1) (61* 26' N., 1* 44' W.) 
town, on Kennet, Wiltshire, England ; M. College i 
occupies site of ancient castle. In vicinity is Castle 
Mound, an early fortification; industries include rope- 
making and brewing. Pop. (1911) 4401. (2) (42® 20' 
N., 71® 33' W.) city, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots 
and shoes ; machinery. Pop. (1910) 14,679. 

MARLBOROUGH, JOHN CHURCHILL, 1ST 
DUKE OF (1660-1722), Eng. general; served with 
distinction under Turenne, 1672 ; m. Sarah Jenninp, 
confidante of Princess Anne, 1678 ; gained victory for 
king at SedgemooTt 1685 ; subsequently attached him- 
self to William of Orange, who made him lieu t. -gen., 
Earl of M., and P.C. ; distinguished in wars in Ireland 
and Low Countries, 1689-92 ; imprisoned for treason, 
1692 ; was in communication with banished king con- 
cerning Brest affair, 1694; held many responsible 
positions under William. On Anne’s accession M. 
became captain-gen. of army ; commanded Brit, 
and Dutch armies in War of Span. Succession ; cap- 
tured Kaiserswerth, Venlo, and Lidge, 1702 ; Duke of 
M., 1702; during second cam^ign, 1703, captured 
Bonn, Huy, Lemburg ; won brilliant victories at Blen- 
heim, 1704, Ramilies, 1706, Oudenarde, 1708 ; captured 
lille, 1708 ; battle of Malplaquet was less decisive, 
1709 ; M. was deprived of his commands by Tory 
ministry, 1712. 

Saintsbury, Life (1885) ; Lord Wolseley* Lift (2 vols., 
1894). 

MARLOW, Gebat Maelow (61® 34' N., 0® 46' W.), 
town, on Thames, Buckinghamsldre, England ; manu- 
f^tures chairs. Pop. (1911) 4683. 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER (1664-93), Eng. 
dramatist ; b. in humble circumstances, but became 
B.A. and M.A. of Cambridge ; was possibly an actor, 
possibly a soldier ; led a life of great irregularity and 
was killed in a brawl. Ho is the first great Eng. 
^matist, and has been described as ' the matrix from 
which Shakespeare’s plays evolved.’ His best-known 

S ys were Tambftrlatne the Great (1590), Dr, Famiue 
04)* which was greatly admired by and had no 
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little influence oh Goethe, The Jew of Malta (1588), and 
Edward II. (1590). With the exoepHon of the last 
named, these plays are very unequal* passages of real 
stren^h being followed by bommtio declamations; 
but they show great vigour and freshness, imaginative 
power, and dramatic sense. Edward II, is a play of 
sustained power worthy to rank with the best of 
Shakespeare’s hist, plays. In estimating M.’s work 
account must be taken of his tragioall 3 ruLort career ; 
what we possess of him is the ‘ wild untrained efforts 
of youth. Yet it sufiSces to earn him the title of 
founder of the English drama. 

Best edition is Dyce’s in 1 vol. (Pickering, 1859); 
see also Ohrisiophtr Marlowe, by J. H. Ingram (1904). 

MARLY-LE-ROI (48® 61' N., 2® 2' E.), village, on 
Seine, Seine-et-Oiso, France ; formerly famous for royal 
castle built by Louis XIV. 

MARMANDE (44® SC/ N., 0® 10' E.). town, Lot-et- 
Garonne, France* on Garonne ; woollen goods. Poo. 
9700. ^ 

MARMONT, AUGUSTE FREdERIC LOUIS 
VIESSE DE (1774-1862), Fr. soldier ; served under 
Napoleon in Peninsular War and later campaigns; 
betrayed Napoleon at Paris, 1814 ; cr. peer of Franco 
at Restoration ; went into exile with Charles X. ; 
an able general, but self-interested man. 

MARMONTEL, JEAN FRANgoIS (1723-99), 
Fr. author ; protected by Voltaire ; wrote several 
plays and nov^, and contributed to the Encyclopidie; 
Mlmoirea useful for literary history of time; much 
thought of as stylist. 

MARMORA (40® 38' N., 27® 36' E.), island of 
Turkey, in Sea of Marmora; ancient Proconntrus; 
famous marble quarries. 

MARMORA, SEA OF (40® 40' N., 28® E.), between 
Europe and Asiatic Turkey, communicating with Black 
Sea by the Bosporus and with .£gean by the Dardan- 
elles ; ancient Propontis. 

MARMOSETS, a family of Primates {q.v,). 

MARMOTS {Marmota), a genus of Rodents, the 
members of which are related to Squirrels, and are 
found in the colder portions of Old and New Worlds, 
where they live in large companies in underground 
burrows ; hibernate in winter. 

MARNE (49® 2' N., 4® E.), river, France, joins Seine 
at Charonton, 2 miles S.E. of Paris ; length, 320 miles ; 
Bom. Matrona. 

MARNE (49® N., 4® 10' E.), department, France, 
formed from part of ancient province of Champagne ; 
surface level, with low hills W. and E. ; chief stream, 
the Marne ; principal product, champagne ; capital, 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame. Pop. (1911) 436,310. 

MARNE, HAUTE-, see Hautb-Mabnb. 

MAROCCO, see Moboooo. 

MARONITES, Oriental Christian Church, in com- 
munion with Rome, but retaining Syriac liturgy and 
married clergy (though they no longer marry after 
ordination) ; its early history is ooscure, and in 
XII. cent, it was heretical ; now being increasingly 
Romanised ; M’s exist mostly around Lebanon* 
Hermon, and Antioch, and number about 600,000. 

MAROONS, fumtive slaves who took refuge in 
W. Indies ; M’s of Jamaica were not conquer^ by 
British until end of XVIII. cent. ; negroes of Surinam 
are descendants of M’s. 

MAROS-VAsARHELY (46® 28' N., 24® 31' E.), 
town, on Maros, Transylvania, Hungary ; chief town 
of the Szeklers ; tobacco ; wine and f^t. Pop. (1910) 
26,617. 

MAROT, clement (1497-1544), Fr. poet ; 8. 
of Norman poet, Jean Marot, sec. to A^e of Brittany, 
appreciated also in his time ; obtained patronage 
of Marguerite d’Angouldme and good graces of 
Francois 1., to whom he addressed bus best EpUres, 
and with whom he was captured at Pavia, 1525. 
Suspect^ of Protestantism; twice imprisoned, and 
escaped with court aid ; avenged himself by writinfl 
UBfifer to deaoribe prisons of the Cli&telet; escaped 
to Italy, 1635* but returned* 1536 ; after his trana* 
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lation of PscUtm^ condemned by Sor)>onne» fled to 
Geneva, 1643 ; driven forth by Calvinists, and died in 
Tnrin ; left seventy £!pUres addressed to influential 
people and friends, elegies, ballads, rondeaux^ son^s, 
about 300 digrams, translations in verse of Vergil, Ovid, 
Petrarch, Erasmus ; his Psalms had vogue among Pro- 
tMtants ; skilful employer of medissval forms of verse, 
but later works show ooming Renaissance ; unsurpassed 
for lightness and grace. 

H. Morley, Climent MaroL 

MARPLJE: (63® 24' N., 2® 4' W.), town, Cheshire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 6484. 

^RPRELATE CONTROVERSY, a pamphlet 
war wa^ from 1688 to 1690 by the Puritans against 
the Episcopacy. The Puritan papers, although by 
various authors, were signed Martin Marprelate. 
Bacon intervened with a pamphlet urging toleration. 

MARQUESAS ISLANDS, Mbdai^A (10® S., 140® 
W.), arohipel^o of volcanio islands in S. Paciflc ; 
annexed by France, 1842 ; mountainous ; fertile ; 
the more southerly group was discovered by Medana 
in 1695, the more northerly W Ingraham in 1791 ; 
chief product, tropical fruits. Pop. 3424. 

MARQUESS, Marquis (from O. Fr. marchia, a 
mark or frontier ; elliptical form of comes marchice, 
count of the march), Eng. title of peer, below duke 
and above earl ; formerly ruler of a ‘ march.’ 

MARQUETTE (46® 30' N., 87® 20' W.), city, 
summer resort, Michigan, U.S.A., on Lake Superior ; 
exports iron ore. Pop. (1910) 11,503. 

MARRAKESH, see Morocco. 

MARRI, tribe in Baluchistan. 

MARRIAGE. — Marriage according to the law of 
England means ‘ the voluntary union for life of one 
man and one woman to the exclusion of all others.’ It 
is, therefore, in the eye of the law a civil contract, and 
the fact that it is also a religious ceremony, and, in the 
R.O. Church, a sacrament, is only partially recoraised 
by the law. Here we are concerned with the legal view 
of m. 

The common law of England relating to m. is derived 
from the old Canon Law of Western Christendom, and 
though m. is regarded as a civil contract, it differs from 
other contracts in that it is made for life, cannot be 
rescinded at the will of either party, end can only be 
legally dissolved under certain circumstances and 
formalities. To constitute a legal and valid m. in 
England it is necessary that the parties should not be 
related within the prohibited degrees of affinity, and 
should be of an age and a mental condition that enable 
them to enter into tho contract. Persons who have 
been certified as lunatics cannot enter into the contract 
legally, but minors can — males at 14 and females at 12. 
The absence of the parents* consent does not make the 
m. void, though the parents, by forbidding tho banns, 
can prevent the m. In the absence of parental prohibi- 
tion assent may be presumed. M. can oe solemnised in 
England in the following various ways : — 

(1) According to the rites of the Church of England, 
either by special licence of the Abp. of Canterbury 
(average cost, £29, 8s.), available at any time or place, 
or by ordinary licence (£1, Ifis. to £2, 12 b. 6d.), to be 
obtained from a surrogate, or after banns. The m. in 
these two latter cases can only take place in a conse- 
crated church or chapel, between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 3 p.m., a duly ordained clergyman officiating. 

(2) By the Registrar — after 21 days’ notice — full 
particulars of age, name, condition, and rank being 
published ; 7 days’ residence within the district is re- 
quired ; fee, 7s. 

(3) The Registrar having granted his certificate, the 
m. may be solemnised in any registered place of worship, 
either in the presence of the Registrar or in the presence 
of an ‘ authorised person * (Marriage Act, 1898). 

The position of married women m England has been 
radically changed by the Married Women’s Property 
Act, 1882, the practical effect of which has been to 
place a woman married after the passing of that Act in 
the position of tk femme sole or unmarried woman in the 


matter of her own property. Any real or personal pro- 

? erty belonging to a married woman on Januaty 1, 
883, or acquire after that date, is her own to hold and 
dispose of in any manner she likes. All wages, earnings, 
money, and property gained by her in tne course of 
trade or by tne exercise of professional or artistic skill 
are included in these provisions. A wife can only 
pledge her husband’s credit in so far as she is acting as 
nis agent. The widow of a husband dying intestate 
can claim the whole estate if it does not exceea £600 net, 
and there is no issue. The share of the widow is reduced 
to one-third if there are children of the marriage, two- 
thirds being divided amongst the latter. A wife dying 
intestate, the husband can claim the whole of her 
estate. See Divorce. 

MARROW, the soft substance in the interior ol 
bones ; rod m. used medicinally in ansemia, especially 
pernicious aniemiek. See also Bone. 

MARRUVIUM (42® N., 13® 45' E.), formerly chief 
town of the Marsi, on Lacus Fucinus, Italy. 

MARRYAT, FREDERICK (1792 - 1848), Eng. 
novelist ; b. Westminster ; spent several adventur 
ous years in service under Captain Cochrane; authoi 
of several well-known books of adventure, e.g. Mr, 
Midshipman Easy, The Phantom Ship, Masierman 
Ready, and Children of the New Forest. 

MARS, fourth planet in order of distance from sun ; 
mean distance, 141 million miles; period, 687 days; 
rotation period, 24 hours 37 minutes 22*67 seconds; 
two satellites, Deimos and Phobos, revolving in 
7 hours 38 minutes and 30 hours 14 minutes 
respectively. Mars is tho planet concerning which 
we know most, its orbit being outside that of the 
earth, so that its surface is fuUy illuminated when it 
is nearest us. In addition, its atmosphere is not too 
dense to hide materially its surface markings. Some 
of these markings are permanent features, others are 
variable. The planet’s equator is inclined to its orbit 
at an angle of 24® 50', and in consequence there are 
seasons, as on the earth. At the poles are white caps, 
which shrink in summer and grow again in winter, 
just as the earth’s polar ice-caps shrink and grow. 
Evidences of tho existence of cloud have been obtained, 
for at times portions of the disc are obscured. In 1877 
Schiaparelli discovered a number of narrow straight 
dark lines on M., which have since been called 
* canals.’ Lowell, who has studied M. very thoroughly, 
believes these ‘ canals ’ to be of artificial origin, but it 
appears improbable that the planet is capable of sup- 
porting life. Its atmospheric pressure must be very 
small, for gravity is only 38 % that of the earth, and 
the surface is easily soon. Again, the seasons are 
nearly twice as long as ours, and the inequality in 
length is far greater. Hence the mean summer and 
winter temperatures must differ greatly, and it must 
be remembered that M. receives only three-sevenths 
the amount of heat the earth receives from the sun. 

MARS, an ancient I tab god of war and identified 
with the Gk. Ares. Mars seems originally to have 
been a god of agriculture, worshipped primarily 
in the spring, and to whom first-fruits were dedicated. 
Mars was abo worshipped as a war-god, and dedicated 
to him wore tho Salu — dancing priests with clashing 
shields. In later times Mars was identified solely 
with war, and his associations with agriculture were 
forgotten. 

MARSALA (37® 60' N., 12® 25' E.), seaport, Italy, 
on west coast of Sicily ; exports Marsala wine ; Garibaldi 
landed here, 1860. rop. c. 60,000. 

MARSEILLAISE, Fr. national anthem ; com- 
posed by de Lisle, an officer, 1792 ; sung by Ij^rseilles 
contingent when entering Paris, hence name. 

MARSEILLES, MARSEILLE (43® 17' N., 6® 22' E.), 
second city and chief oommeroial port, France* on 
Mediterranean ; built on four hills with background of 
mountains; overlooked by Notre Dame de la Oarde 
(1848-93) ; chief street. La Cannebiire ; interesting 
old harbour and spacious modem docks ; cathedral, 
Longohamp Palace, museum, Faculty of Sciences, etc. ; 
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fine ooaat scenery ; famous ChAteau d’lf, neighbouring 
island. Gk. colony of Massalia was founded by 
Phocseans, c. 600 b.o. ; assisted Rome against Gauls 
and Hannibal ; seized by Cessar, 40 B.o. ; taken by 
Visigoths, Saracens, and Burgundians in turn ; by 
Henry III. of France, 1676 ; free port abolished by 
Louis XIV. ; terrible plague, 1720-21 ; violently 
stirred at Revolution and Commune ; importance 
neatly enhanced by Suez Canal ; extensive trade with 
Algeria, Mediterranean ports, East, etc. ; chief manu- 
factures — oil, soap, candles, etc. ; ironworks, ship- 
building ; exports include sugar, flour, wine ; imports 
grain, flour, oil-seeds, silk. Pop. (1911) 660,619. 

E. Caman, Marseille au XX* Siicle (Paris, 1906). 

MARSH GAS, Firb-Damp, Mbthanb, or Light 
Carburbtted Hydrogen, CH4. Evolved from 
marshes and coal seams ; flame slightly luminous ; 
the simplest hydrocarbon. 

MARSH, GEORGE PERKINS (1801-82), Amer. 
lawyer, linguist, and author. 

MARSH, HERBERT (1767-1839), Eng. New Testa- 
ment scholar; bp. of Llandaff, 1816, Peterborough, 
1819. 

MARSH MALLOW [Althaea), genus of plants, 
order Malvaceae; A, officinalis, growing near Brit, 
coasts, has pale blue flowers. 

MARSH MARIGOLD, see Marigold. 

MARSH, NARCISSUS (1638-1713), abp. of 
Cashel, 1691, Dublin, 1G94, Armagh, 1703. 

MARSH, OTHNIEL CHARLES (1831-99), Amer. 
palaeontologist, whose discoveries of Amer. fossil 
vertebrates — pterodactyls, birds, and mammals — have 
done much to strengthen the theories of evolution and 
natural selection. 

MARSHAL (from 0. Fr. mareschal, farrier, marshal), 
one of general appellations which became appropriated 
to titular officers of mediasval royal and princely house- 
holds, and have obtained various technical meanings 
since, e.g. officers of state, as Earl M. of England ; 
army commanders, as in France, Germany, England, etc. 

MARSHALL.— (1) (32® 31' N.. 94® 24' W.) city, 
Texas, U.S.A. ; foundries ; cotton industries. Pop. 
(1910) 11,462. (2) (39® 10' N., 93® 15' W.) city, 

Missoiiri, U.S.A. ; carriages. Pop. (1910) 4860. 

MARSHALL, ALFRED (1842- ), prof, of 

Political Economy at Cambridge, 1886-1908; author 
of several works on economics. 

MARSHALL ISLANDS (10® N., 170® E.), archi- 
pelago, Pacific Ocean, comprising two groups — Ralik in 
W., Ratak in E. ; came under Ger. protection in 
1886 ; chief product, copra, 

hlARSHALL, JOHN (1766-1835), Amer. chief 
justice and statesman ; commanded in War of 
Independence ; counsel in great case, Hite v. Fairfax, 
1786 ; one of commissioners to France, 1797-98, to 
settle questions in dispute ; returned to national House 
of Representatives, 1799 ; Sec. of State, 1800-1 ; chief 
justice, 1801, and occupied important place in history 
of U.S.A. law and constitution. Of great learning and 
strong personality, he led Supreme Court and by many 
of his decisions strengthened Federalist cause; of 
great eloquence ; author of George Washington, valu- 
able biography ; Constitutional Decisions was published, 
1906. 

MARSHALL, JOHN (1818-91), Eng. surgeon; 
prof, of Surgery at Univ. College, London ; prof, of 
Anat. at Royw Academy; pros.. Royal Goflege of 
Surgeons, 1883; introduced operation of excision of 
varicose veins, and other new methods in surgery ; 
author of Textbook of Physiology. 

MARSHALLTOWN (42® 1' N., 92® 67' W.), city, 
Iowa, U.S.A., on Iowa ; agricultural district ; found- 
ries ; machine shops. Pop. (1910) 13,374. 

MARSHFIELD (44® 6^ N., 91® 20' W.), citv, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. ; lumber industries. Pop. (1910) 6783. 

MARSI, ancient ItaL people of Sabellian race, who 
dwelt near Lake Fuoinua ; chief movers of celebrated 
ATorsfc or Social War, 

MARSIGLX, LUXOI FERDINANDO, COUNT 


(1^8-1730), fought in Austrian army, then pub. 
scientific works. 

MARSILIUS OF PADUA (127(V-1342), Ital. 
scholar, who with the assistance of John of Jandun 
wrote the famous Defensor Pads, a treatise in which 
the power of the people is defended against the suprem- 
acy of the Papacy — the work is, in fact, a^reoursor of 
the doctrines of the Fr. Revolution. The Ddensor 
Minor was written by M. to explain some obsoure 
points in his theory. 

MARSIVAN, Merzifun (40® 60' N., 36® 30' B.), 
town, vilayet Sivas, Asia Minor ; seat of Anatolia 
ColL ; cotton manufactures. Pop. 16,000. 

MARS-LA-TOUR (49® 12' N., 6® 63' E.), village, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, France. A great battle between 
French and Gormans was fought in vicinity, Aug. 1870. 

MARSTON, JOHN (c. 1675-1634), Eng. dramatist 
and satirist ; ed. Oxford ; gave up playwriting and 
entered the Church; works include The Scourge of 
Villany, Antonio and Mellida, Antonio's Revenge, Whal 
You Will, and The Malcontent, usually considered his 
masterpiece ; plays have much passion but wo full of 
horrors, blood, and bombast ; satires, like his tragedies, 
are too extravagant. 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE (1860-87), Eng. 
poet; B. of Dr. Westland M., the dramatist; repute 
of his verse was largely due to compassion for his 
blindness. 

MARSTON MOOR, Battle op (1644), between 
Royal forces under Prince Rupert and forces of Parlia- 
ment and Scotland under Manchester, Fairfax, and 
Leven ; field 7 miles W. of York; decisive Parlia- 
mentary victory due to CromwoU. 

MARSUPIALS. — The members of the Mammalian 
sub-class Marsupialia, known also os Didelphia and 
Metatheria, include the curious pouched mammals 
of Australia and the Opossums of America. Except 
in the case of some of the latter, they are oharacterisod 
by the presence of a brood-pouch or marsupium, into 
which the delicate young are placed after a short 
gestation of five weeks in some kangaroos and a 
fortnight in the opossum, equivalent respectively to 
the gestation periods of the rabbit and the mouse. 
Within the pouch the young are fed from teats to 
which they are firmly attached, and as they are 
incapable of sucking or swallowinf^, the milk is forced 
down their throats by compression of the muscles 
covering the mammary gland of the mother, the pouob 
serving the while to protect and support them. 

The various animals of this section present many 
distinctive anatomical peculiarities, the more essentially 
characteristic being shown in the reproductive organs. 
In the female there are two uteri and two vaginss, and 
the scrotum of the male is suspended in front of the 
penis. The brain is poorly developed and small in 
proportion to the size of the animals, and the succession 
of teeth is peculiar in that the milk dentition is repre- 
sented only by a single tooth on each side of upper 
and lower jaws. In some no milk teeth at all have been 
discovered. 

The habits of Marsupials present great diherenoes ; 
some, as the Kangaroos, are entirely terrestrial; 
others burrow in the soil, such as the Bandicoot 
[q.v.) and Marsupial Mole; the Watbb Opossum 
is aquatic in its habits, while its closest relatives, the 
Opossums, are arboreal ; and the Flying Phalangers 
have made an attempt to conquer the air. 

While opossums are mostly carnivorous or insecti- 
vorous, except the aquatic forms which live on small 
fish, Crustacea, and water insects, the smaller Mar- 
supials, such as the Bandicoot and Wombat, live on 
roots and vegetable substanoes, the Kangaroos and 
Wallabies are altogether vegetarians, the larger 
I subsisting on grass and herbage, while the smaller 
species eat roots. 

The Order MABSUfiAUA is divided into two Sub- 
orders, each containing two families. The Sub-order 
POLYPBOTODONTIA inoludos the Didblphyid^ a 
iamily of Ambmoam OPOMUica of arboreal habit, with 
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the exception of the aquatic Yapook or Water 
Opossum. The prehensile tail is very long, and the 
mother, in cases where the pouch is absent, carries 
the voung on her back, their tails ooUed round hers. 

The South Australian Marsupial Mole {Noto- 
ryctee) of burrowing habit is the sole reproaontativo 
of the Family Notoryctid®, which, with tne civct-like 
Dasyure {q,v.) and Bandicoot Families (g.v.), are also 
included in this division. 

The second Sub-order, Dipeotodontia, comprises 
the nocturnal, vegetarian Wombats {PhascolomyidcB) 
found in Tasmania and Australia. They are short- 
tailed terrestrial creatures, about the size of a Badger. 
The nocturnal, arboreal Phalanqers {Phalangeridce)^ 
popularly known as Cuscuses, or Australian Opossums, 
are represented by species varying greatly in outward 
characteristics, from small shrew-liko creatures such 
as the Long -Snouted Phalanqer of West Australia 
to the tailless Koala or ‘native Bear* {Phas- 
colarctoa cinereua) of Eastern Australia, the size of a 
largo cat. One genus, the so-called Flying Phal- 
ANOER {Petaurua)f is provided with a flap of skin 
stretching between the limbs, which enables it to leap 
great distances from tree to tree. 

Lastly the Family Macropodidje includes the 
Kangaroos, with allied forms, the Wallabies, 
and the Rat Kangaroo or Poteroo. The true 
Kangaroos {Macropus) are confined to Australia, 
New Guinea, and Tasmania. The Grey Kangaroo 
or Old Man {Macropus giganteus)^ the largest living 
quadruped in the continent, has amazing powers of 
leaping ; the liind-limbs, bearing four claws, are exces- 
sively long, and give the animal great advantage in 
bounding. Its long tail helps to preserve the balance 
of the Kangaroo, wluch preserves an erect pose while 
at rest, the short fore-limbs bearing five claws, which, 
however, possess great strengl^h, rarely touching the 
ground except wnen the animal is feeding. The 
Poteroo or Rat Kangaroo {Hypaiprimnus), a native 
of N.S. Wales, is a small greyish-brown creature the 
size of a rabbit, with long tail and long, thin snout. 

The Kangaroos browse on crops and herbage, and 
are hunted down with dogs on account of the damage 
they do to pastures. 

MAR8UPIUM, see Marsupials. 

MARTABAN (16^ 30' N., 97® 30' E.), smaU town, 
Lower Burma, on Salwin ; formerly capital of Pegu ; 
taken by British in 1825 and in 1852. 

MARTEL, see Charles Martel. 

MARTELLO TOWER, a rounded, solidly built 
piece of masonry, about 40 ft. high, originally erected 
lor defence of coast in south of England and Ireland 
during Napoleonic Wars. 

MARTEN, see Weasel Family. 

MARTEN, HENRY (1602-80), Eng. regicide; 
member of Committee of Public Safety, 1642 ; most 
energetic promoter of king’s death ; found guilty of 
regicide, 1660, but suffered captivity, not death penalty. 

MARTENS, FR£d£RIC FROMMHOLD DE 
(184{i-1909), Russ, jurist and diplomatist ; important 
influence on development of international law ; em- j 



MARTHA’S VINEYARD (c. 41° 23' N., 70° 38' W.), 
island, off S.E. coast of Massachusetts, separated from 
Elizabeth Islands by Vineyard Sound ; area, c. 100 sq. 
miles ; discovered by Gosnold in 1602 ; formed part 
of Massachusetts, 1644-54, after which it was for 
several years independent ; permanently annexed to 
Massachusetts, 1691 ; invaded by British, 1778, 1812 ; 
surface generally level ; contains number of villages, 
some of which are favourite summer resorts ; formerly 
whaling centre ; sheep bred ; fisheries. Pop. c. 4500. 

MARTIAL, Marcus Valerius Martialis (43- 
c. 104), Lat. epigrammatist ; b. in Spain in reign 
of Claudius ; came to Rome, 66 a.d., in Nero’s reign. 
As panegyrist of the emperors he was rewarded 
lavishly, yet fulsome flattery of Domitian was turned 
into severott ridioole after ms patron’s death. Trajan, 


however, was proof against M.’8 obsequious flattery, 
and the last few years of the poet’s life were passed 
in comparative poverty. Pliny the Younger published 
in his letters the extent of his generos^ to Mi. He re- 
turned to his birthplace c. 100 a.d. ffis collected epi- 
grams consist of 14 books. His flattery is despicable, 
and his coarseness deplorable, but his work had wit, 
brilliancy, and originality. 

MARTIAL LAW, government of country or army, 
during suspension of ordinary codes, by military 
commander with absolute power. Its establishment is 
royal prerogative in Great Britain, and right of govern- 
ment in emergencies in all countries. In Great 
Britain exercise of royal prerogative is limited by 
parliamentary statute {Petition of Right and sub- 
sequent Army Acts). Its purpose is to facilitate 
execution or imprisonment of persons dangerous to 
existence of State ; ordinary forms are observed as far 
as possible ; act of indemnity is granted to military 
commander who has judged civilians, after civil code 
has been restored. 

MARTIGNAC, JEAN BAPTISTE, VICOMTE 

DE (1778-1832), Minister of Interior, Franco, 1828-30. 

MARTIGUES (43° 24' N., 5° 9' E.), seaport, 
Bouches-du-RhGne, France. Pop. 6300. 

MARTIN, name of several popes. — Martin I. 
became pope, 649; summoned first Lateran synod, 
649, which condemned Monothelitism ; consequently 
deposed by emperor. — Martin II. and Martin III., 
wrong appellations of Marinus I. and II. — Martin IV. 
(1281-85) ; supported French against Italians and 
Germans; deposed. — Martin V. (1417-31); declared 
popes above General Councils ; ended Groat Schism. 

MARTIN, CLAUD (173.5-1800), of Fr. birth, but 
became major-general in service of East India Company. 

MARTIN, HOMER DODGE (1839-1897), dis- 
tinguishod Amer. landscape painter. 

MARTIN, LUTHER (1748-1826), Amor, advocate. 

MARTIN, ST. (316-400), bp. of Tours ; forsook 
army for Church ; famous for sanctity, charity, and 
moderation; suffered Arian persecution. 

MARTIN, SIR THEODORE (1816-1909), Brit, 
author ; b. Edinburgh ; settled in London, and 
became famous by his Bon Gaultier Ballads, written 
in collaboration with Prof. Aytoun. His wife {nic 
Helen Faucit) was well known as an actress. 

MARTIN, SIR WILLIAM FANSHAWE (1801- 
95), Brit, sailor ; saw no active service, but did much 
for morale of navy. 

MARTINEAU, HARRIET (1802-76), Eng. writer; 
b. Norwich. Her name was first made by her Illus- 
trations of Political Economy. Among her other works 
aro Deerbrook, Eastern Life, Letters on the Laws of Man's 
Social Nature and Development ; became agnostic. 

MARTINEAU, JAMES (1805-1900), Eng. theo- 
logian and philosopher ; ed. at Norwich and York ; 
ordained and entered Unitarian ministry, 1828 ; 
pastor at Liverpool, 1832; prof, at Manchester College, 
1840-85 ; pastor at Little Portland Street Chapel, 
London, 1859-72; received honorary degrees from 
Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, Harvard, and Leiden; 
wrote large number of theological and philosophical 
works, including Types of Ethical Theory, Study of 
Religion, Seat of Authority in Religion (these throe his 
greatest works). Study of Spinoza, Endeavours after 
the Christian lAfe, Hours of Thought, Rationale of 
Religious Enquiry (representing the early stage of 
his theol.), and several vol’s of essays; edit., with Dr. 
Sadler, Common Prayer; edit, two vol’s of hymns. 
His eminence as a philosopher is generally recognised ; 
in theol. at first conservative, he represented latterly 
more advanced schools, though he never moved outside 
Christianity. 

Drummond and Upton, Life and Letters ; Carpenter, 
James Martineau. 

MARTINET, a strict disciplinarian or drill master ; 
said doubtfully to be derived from Martinet, a Fr. 
colonel in Louis XIV. ’s army. 

MARTZNfiaS DE LA ROBA, FRANCUBGO DS 
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PAULA (1789-1862), Span, statesman and author; 
banished, 1814 ; Prime Minister, 1820 ; banished, 1823 ; 
Prime Minister, 1831-34; failed as politician; im- 
portant as pioneer of Romantic movement in Spain. 

lOARTINl, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1706-84), 
Ital musician ; litanies, antiphones, oratorios, etc. ; 
Storia deUa Musica, Saggio di CorUrapunto, 

MARTINIQUE (14® 40' N., 61® W.), Fr. W. Indian 
island, one of Lesser Antilles ; first colonised by 
French, 1635; taken by British in 1762, 1794, and 
1809 ; nltimately restored to France, 1815 ; the former 
capital, St. Pierre, was totally destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pel4 in 1902. M. has area 381 sq. miles ; chief 
town. Fort de France ; produces sugar, cocoa, oofiee, 
tobacco, cotton. Administered by governor. Pop. 
(1911) 184,084. 

MARTINMAS, a term day in Scotland, Nov. 11 ; 
the day of St. Martin (g.v.). 

MARTINS, see under SWALLOWS. 

MARTIN’S FERRY (40® 5' N., 80® 60' W.), city, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on Ohio River ; iron and steel manu- 
factures ; glaM-works. Pop. (1910) 9133. 

MARTINSBURG (39° 23' N., 77° 68' W.), town, 
W. Virginia, U.S.A. ; wooUens, fu^ture. Pop. (1910) 
10,698. 

MARTINUZZl, GEORGE (1482-1651), Hungarian 
statesman ; took important part in recovering Buda- 
Pesth for John Zapolya, king of Hungary ; won 
recognition of Austria for Zapolya dynasty by Treaty 
of Grosswardein, 1638 ; followed patriotic Hungarian 
policy ; assassinated. 

MARTIUS, CARL FRIEDRICH PHILIPP VON 
(1794-1868), Ger. traveller and botanist. 

MARTOS (37® 44® N., 4® 1' W.), town, Jaen, Spain ; 
in vicinity are sulphur springs. Pop. 17,000. 

MARTOS, CHRISTINO (1830-93), Span, liberal 
statesman. 

MARTYN, HENRY (1781-1812), Eng. missionary ; 
chaplain in India, 1805; translated New Testament 
into Hindustani and Persian; an able and zealous 
man. 

MARTYN, JOHN (1699-1768), English botanist. 

MARTYR (Gk. martyr, witness), term used to 
describe any one who suffers death for his religious 
beliefs, whatever they may be ; by extension m. is 
applied to those who suffer from devotion to anything, 
e.g. science, fear, etc. 

MARTYROLOGY, a calendar of saints or mart^s, 
either giving only names or with appended biographies. 
Several Christian martyrologies of IV. and following 
cent’s exist. 

MARULLUS, MICHAEL* TARCHANIOTA (d. 
1500), Reneussance classical student. 

MARVELL, ANDREW (1621-78), Eng. poet; 
b. Winestead, Yorkshire; ed. Trinity Coll., Cambridge; 
travelled on the Continent for several years ; tutor to 
daughter of Lord Fairfax, 1650; assistant to Milton, 
1657; M.P. for Hull, 1659; sec. to Lord Carlisle 
during his diplomatic mission, 1663-65. 

M. was a zealous patriot, and although a keen Royalist 
in his youth, as may be gathered by his scathing 
verses on May, the Long Parliament historian, he 
admired Cromwell ; wrote Poems (1680-81), Poems on 
Affairs of State (1689), The Rehearsal Transposed 
(1672-73) ; a clever satirist and a writer of exquisite 
lyrics. 

MARWAR, see Jodhpxtb. 

MARX, HEINRICH KARL (1818-83), Ger. 
Socialist; the son of a Jewish lawyer, a convert to 
Protestantism, was bom at Tr4ves ; took the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Berlin, 1841 ; met Fried^ch 
Engels in Paris, 1844, with whom he was associated 
till ms death ; pub. the Communist Manifesto [Manifest 
der Kommunisten), 1^7, and became chief editor of 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung at Cologne in 1848; 
acquitted on the charge of high treason, Marx was 
expelled from Prussian territory, 1849, and shortly 
afterwards settled in London, where he rem^ed for 
the rest of his life. 
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He was the moving spirit in the International 
Working Men’s Association from 1864 to 1870; pub. 
^ most important book. Das Kapital, 1867, which has 
been justly called the Bible of German Sooiadists. 
(Two later vol’s were edited and published by Engels 
after Marx|s death.) Das Kapital had the mfluenoe 
that Darwin’s work had. It is a scientifio study of 
industrial conditions, and from these investigations 
the theo^ is maintained that materialist conceptions 
have guided the history of man. The theory of 
surplus value is also deduced, t.e. that the workman’s 
wages tend to fall to the minimum of subsistence, 
and that all profits, rent, and interest are part of the 
value which the labour of the workman has produced, 
and are, in fact, surplus value. The political theory 
led to the creation of a working-class Socialist party 
which was to take the place of all other political parties, 
and assume direction not only of government but of 
all industries, when the revolution would take place 
because the capitalists could extend their business no 
further and capital could find no further outlet. 

In Germany the Social Democrats have in the main 
aoceptod the Marxian doctrine, and on the Continent 
enerally there are Marxian Socialists in every country ; 
ut in Great Britain Marx has had little infiuence. 

Spargo, Life (1911). 

MARY, Mothbb or Jbstjs, called the Virgin M., is 
mentioned in the accounts of the nativity in Matthew 
and Luke, concerning which it has been said that 
Matthew tolls the story from the side of Joseph, Luke 
from that of M. ; elsewhere in the Gospels she appears 
only a few times ; in Mark only it is recorded that 
His mother and brethren thought Christ mad ; in 
John 19** her presence is mentioned at Cana, and, at 
the Crucifixion, her Son’s entrusting her to the care of 
St. John. Outside the Gospels she is only mentioned 
in Acts 1^*. According to apocr3rphal writings, which 
give an elaborate account of her infancy, she was the 
child of Joachim and Anna. Many controversies 
have raged round the amount of reverence to be pwd 
to her. Opposition to the place accorded her in 
Catholicism has been one of the features of Protest- 
antism. 

The doctrine of the Immaculatb Conobption of the 
Virgin (i.c. that she was conceived without original sin) 
was defined as of faith in 1854. 

MARY I. (1516-68), queen of England and Ireland ; 
dau. of Henry Vlll. and Catharine of Aragon ; b. at 
Greenwich ; after mother’s divorce treated as ille- 
gitimate ; forced to become lady-in-waiting to half- 
sister Elizabeth ; succ. bro., Edward VI., 1653 ; crushed 
Wyatt’s rebellion with great severiW ; had Lady Jane 
Grey executed, 1654 ; influenced by Gardiner ; m. Philip 
II. of Spain, 1554; quelled resulting insurrection; in 
war with France, lost Calais. In her reign England 
was absolved by Cardinal Pole and reconciled to the 
pope; heresy laws were revive^ and Protestants 
were persecuted, nearly 300 being burnt at the 
stake ; hence epithet (’ Bloody Mary ’) attached to her 
name. 

Strickland, Lives of Queens of England, 

MARY (1631-60), dau. of Charles I. of England; 
m. William of Orange, 1641 ; mother of William IIL 

MARY II. (1662-94), queen of England ; dau. of 
James 11. by irst wife ; m. William of Orange, 1677, 
with whom she became joint sovereign of United 
Kingdom in 1689. 

MARY OF LORRAINE, Mabt OF GuiSB (1615-60), 
wife of James V. of Scotland ; regent during minority 
of her dau., Mary, Queen of Soots, whose marriage with 
dauphin of France she arranged ; governed during 
Mary’s absence in Franco ; with Fr. assistance warred 
against Protestants; deposed by Lords of Congrega- 
tion, 1659. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS (1642-87), dau. of 
James V. and Mary of Guise ; b. at Linlithgow Palace, 
Deo. 1542; succ. on her f.’s death few days later. 
Betrothed to Francis, dauphin of France, 1548 ; went 
to France, where she remained twelve years; m. 
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dauphin, 1558 ; after his death, 1560, returned to Soot- (2) (63^ 2' N., 7* 18' W.) market town, oapital, Queen’s 
land, 1661. Met John Knox soon after arriving ; first County, Ireland. Pop. 3000. (3) (37* 3' S., 143® 44' 
acts conciliatory to Protestants ; oonsented to endow- B.) town, Victoria, Australia; centre gold-mining 
ment of Prot Church; principal advisers, her half- district. Pop. (1911) 6676. 

brother. Lord James Stewart, and Maitland of Lething- MABYLAND (37* 64' to 39* 43' N., 76* 6' to 79* 
ton; former crushed Huntly's insurrection ; became 30' W.), state near centre of B. coast of U.S. A. ; bounded 
Earl of Murray, 1562 ; queen's lover, Chast^rd, put N. by Pennsylvania, E. by Delaware, Atlantic, S. and 
to death, 1562 ; m. Henry, Lord Damley, 1664, on S.W. by Virginia and W. Virginia, W. by W. Virginia ; 
which Murrav and others raised forces against her, area, 12,210 sq. miles; has only about 35 miles of coast 
but were dispersed, 1665 ; Damley’s subsequent on Atlantic, but Chesa^ke Bay, the Susquehanna, 
behaviour alienated her affection; he opposed her Patapsco, and Potomac Kivers provide harbours; sur- 
policy, and further offended W by share In Ulzzio's face rises to Blue Ridge district of Appalachians {q>v.), 
murder, although reconciliation apparently took place, eastern half of state being low and the western moun- 
Bothwell now began to infiuence her ; he probably tains reaching height of 3600 ft. Capital, Annapolis ; 
made arrangements for explosion of Darnley's lodging largest towns, Baltimore, Cumberland, Hagerstown, 
in Kirk o' Field, Edinburgh, which occurred Feb. 9, Fr^erick. 

1667 ; Damley was found dead next day in adjoining M. is named after Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles 
garden, apparently strangled by Both well's fellow- L, who in 1632 granted the district to Cecil, Lord 
conspirators while trying to escape. M.’8 knowledge Baltimore ; a number of English Rom. Catholics led 
of, or share in, murder has long been matter of debate ; by Leonard Calvert, Lord Baltimore’s bro., settled 
Bothwoll was acquitted through lack of witnesses ; here in 1634, establishing amicable relations with the 

three months later M. m. Bothwell. Prot. leaders native inhabitants. Original grant had included 

took up arms with purpose of freeing her from him ; portions of Pennsylvania and Delaware, the subse- 
beleaguered them at Borthwick Castle, whence Both- quent grant of which to William Penn resulted in long 
well escaped ; subsequently joined by M,, who fled dispute. M. played an important part in War of 
with him to Dunbar. At Carberry Hill M. surrendered, American Indepondonce, at close of which it became 
and Bothwell was allowed to withdraw in safety ; M. one of original 13 states of Union ; had share in 

was taken to Hol 3 rrood, subsequently to Loohleven, war of 1812-15 against Britain, and in Civil War 

where she abdicated, June 24, 1667. Escaping from remained loyal to Union, the battle of Antietam 
Lochleven, May 1668, by aid of George and Willie taking place within its bounds. Recent history is 
Douglas, M. revoked abdication ; her followers uneventful. 

assembled an army, which was utterly defeated at Executive power is held by governor, who remains 
Langsido. M., fleeing to England, lived some time in in office four years ; legislative authority vested in 
Bolton Castle, YorksMre ; removed to Tutbury, 1669 ; General Assembly consisting of Senate Of 27 members 
various insurrections in her favour took place ; plot for and House of Delegates of 101 members, elected by 
her marriage to Duke of Norfolk and for B.C. rising, popular vote for four and two years respectively. M. 
resulted in duke’s imprisonment and M.'8 removal to sends 2 Senators and 6 Representatives to Congress. 
Coventry ; subsequently taken to Sheffield Castle ; Principal religious denominations in order of numeri- 
conoerned in plot for Span, invasion of England; cal importance are R.C., Methodist, Episcopalian, 
Norfolk executed for implication in conspiracy ; M. Lutheran, Baptist. Education is free and obligatory ; 
more strictly confined, 1672; removed to Wingfield most important univ. is the Johns Hopkins (g.v.) in 
Manor, 1684 ; to Tutbury, 1685 ; subsequently to Baltimore, which is also seat of M. Univ. and several 
Chartley Castle and Texall. Almost certainly con- coil’s. Annapolis, Ellicot City, Chestertown, Emmitts- 
oemed in Babington’s conspiracy against Elizabeth’s burg. Now Windsor, and Westminster are also seats 
life and crown ; removed to Fotheringay Castle, of important coil’s. Inhabitants are whites, negroes, 
Sept. ; tried, Oct. 1680, first at Fotheringay Castle, and Asiatics ; whites of foreign birth include Germans, 
subsequently in Star Chamber ; found guilty of plot- Irish, Russians, English. 

ting against Elizabeth’s life and sentenced to death ; Excellent coal is mined in extreme W.; iron, chrome, 
executed after some delay, due to Elizabeth’s reluct- copper, brick-clay, marble, soap-stone also worked ; 
anoe to sign warrant ; met death with same courage there are pine, chestnut, oak, hickory, and walnut 
by which whole life was marked. Remarkable for per- trees, and lumbering is important industiy. M. produces 
sonal fascination. tobacco, fruits, vegetaTbles, cereals ; farge trade in 

The Casket Letters, which played such an important tinned fruit and vegetables. Live stock raised, dairy- 
* part in ML’s trial, were 8 letters and some verses alleged farming carried on. Manufactures cottons, woollens, 
to have been written by M. to Bothwell between iron and stool, tin wares, flour, artificial manures. 
Jon. and April 1667. The most important is Letter II., Railway mileage, c. 2660. Pop. (1910) 1,296,346. 
apparently written from Glasgow, which, besides ex- Brown, Maryland, 

pressing M.’s passionate devotion to Bothwoll, hints MARTPORT (54° 38' N., 3° 29' W.), seaport, 

at Damley’s murder. The Letters have been a subject Cumberland, Englan^ on Irish Sea ; shimrards ; iron 
of great controversy, but the balance of authority now foundries; in vicinity are collieries. Pop. (1911) 
falia on the side of their authenticity. 11,423. 

E. O’Neill, Mary, Queen of Scots (1912); D. H. MARZABOTTO, village, Italy, on Reno, 16 miles 
Fleming, Mary Stuart (1898) ; Skelton, Mary Stuart S.W. of Bologna ; Etruscan remains. 

(1893). MASAI, African people; originally inhabited the 

MART (1496-1533), queen of France ; dau. of Henry country between the Nile and the Karamojo ; now 
VII. of England ; m. Louis XII., 1614 ; subsequently consist of two tribes mostly residing in the Brit. East 
m. Duke of Suffolk. Africa Protectorate. Of fine physique, slender and tall, 

MART OP MODENA (1658-1718), seoond wife the M. are not given to hunting or industry, the women 
of James 11. of England ; supported Jesuits ; escaped doing all necessary work. 

to Prance at Revolution, 1688. MASANIELLO, Tommaso Aihello (1622-47), 

BCART (1467^2), Duchess of Burgundy, 1477 ; I Neapolitan fisherman who headed insurreotion of 
in* Emperor Maximilian 1. Naples against the Spanish in 1647 ; assassinated. 

MART BfiAGDALENE, disciple of Jesus who had MABANOBU, KANO (1453-90), Jap. artist ; 
east out of her ‘ seven devils ’ ; first witness of His famous landscape painter of the Kano school, 
resurrection; type of repentant sinner (see also MAS AT A (12* 2' N., 86° W.), town, Nicaragua, 
Luke $*, 7*^). at foot of volcano M. ; tobacco. Pop. 16,000* 

MARTBOROUGH.— (1) (26* 36' S., 162* 43' E.) MASCAGNI, PIETRO (1863- ), Ital composer, 

seaport, Queensland, Australia, on Mary River; best-known opera, OawaWeria jBiMiicana (1890). 
foundri^ floor-mills, sugar-mills. Pop. (1911) 11,626. MASCARA (36* 22' N., 0* 7' E.), fortified townt 
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Algeria; burned by the French in 1835; occupied 
by them in 1841 : wine. Pop. (1911) 24,2^ 

MASGARENE ISLANDS (20^ S.» 67** F.)» group, 
Indian Ocean, viz. Mauritiui, Reunion, and Bo&guez 
collectively. 

MASDEN, JUAN FRANCISCO (1744-1817), 
Span, historian ; wrote Critical History of Spain. 

MASERU (29® 21' S., 27® 31' E.), chief town, 
Basutoland, S. Africa, on Caledon River. 

MASHAM, ABIGAIL, LADY (d. 1734), favourite 
of Queen Anne ; her cousin. Duchess of Marlborough, 
secured her a post as bedchamber-woman ; super- 
seded duchess in queen’s favour. 

MASHAM, SAMUEL CUNLIFFE LISTER, 1ST 
BARON (1816-1906), Eng. inventor of machines for 
wool- and silk-combing; peer, 1891. 

MASH ON ALAND, see Rhodesia. 

MASINI8SA (o. 238-149 B.O.), king of E. Numid- 
ians ; introduced civilisation into Numidia ; deserted 
Carthaginian for Bom. alliance ; commanded for 
Rome at battle of Zama, 202, and received western 
Numidia as reward; strove to annex Carthage, and 
stirred up third Punic War. 

MABK, see Masque. 

MASKELYNE, NEVIL (1732-1811), Eng. astron- 
omer - royal ; commenced publication of Nautical 
AlmanaCt 1767; determined gravitational attraction 
of mountain Schiehallion, 1774. 

MASON AND DIXON LINE (39® 43' N.), bound- 
ary line between Maryland and Pennsylvania ; line, 
surveyed 1763-67, ran 244 miles W. of the Delaware ; 
form^ the general boundary between the free states 
N.) and the former slave states (S.); derives name 
rom two Eng. astronomers, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon. 

MASON CITY (43® 10' N., 93® 10' W,), city, on 
Lime Creek, Iowa, U.S. A. ; manufactures bricks, tiles ; 
stone quarries. Pop. (1910) 11,230. 

MASON, FRANCIS (1790-1874), Baptist mission- 
ary in England, America, and India. 

MASON, GEORGE (1725-92), Amer, politician; 
drafted Bill of Rights and Constitution of Virginia, 
1776. 

MASON, GEORGE HEMMING (1818-72), 
Eng. painter ; studied on the Continent, and produced 
several pictures showing rich effects of colour. A 
ooll^tion was exhibited by the Burlington Club after 
his death. 

MASON, JAMES MURRAY (1798-1871), Amer. 

? olitician ; Confederate Commissioner to Britain, 
861 ; taken on steamer Trent ; imprisoned till 1862. 
MASON, JOHN (1686-1635), Eng. colonial gov. 
and vice-admiral ; explored and made map of New- 
foundland ; founded New Hampshire, 1629, and tried 
to establish Anglican religion and social customs. 

MASON, JOHN YOUNG (1799-1859), Amer. 
diplomatist ; sec. of navy (1844-46) and (1846- 
49) ; attomey-genoral (1845-46) ; U.S. minister to 
France (1863-69) ; assisted in composing Ostend 
Manifesto. 

MASON, SIR JOHN (1603-66), En^ diplo- 
matist ; helped to arrange treaty restoring Boulogne 
to France, 1650 ; ambassador to Imperial Court, 16&. 

MASON, SIR JOSIAH (1796-1881), Ens. pen- 
maker and philanthropist ; founded Erdini^on Orphan- 
age and Mason College (since 1900 part of Birmingham 
Univ.). 

MASON, WILLIAM (1725-97), Eng. minor poet ; 
wrote tragedies and miscellaneous verse, but is re- 
membered as the literary executor of Gray, whose 
Memoirs he pub. in 1776. 

MASONRY, the earliest remaining examples of m. 
are found in ruins of ancient Egyptian and Ina temples. 
The most striking feature about these buildings is the 
great size of the stones, and it is difiioult to understand 
bow the ancients quarried and manipulated them with 
the machinery at their disposal In structures such 
as the Egyptian Pyramids no mortar was used, and 
the joints were polished and fitted with minute aeouracy. 


In some of the oldest remains in Greece and Italy 
irregular blocks of great size were used, the intervening 
roaces being fillea up with small stones. Qk. and 
Rom. m. bears considerable resemblance to that of 
to-day. Buildings of the early Middle Ages consisted 
of rough rubble work, and though the Normans made 
eonsiderable improvements their workmanship was 
generally poor. During the development of th>thio 
aroL m. advanced steadily, and ashlar walling, con- 
sisting of carefully dressed blocks of from 12 to 18 in. 
deep, with mortar joints up to J in. thick, took the 
place of rubble. Ashlar work was used by the Renais- 
sanoe masons, and a later development is the employ- 
ment of hammer-dressed m. The tools used consist 
of different kinds of hammers, mallets, saws, and 
chisels ; rules, set-squares, spirit-levels, plumb-lines, 
mortar trowels, etc. Hoisting apparatus and scaffold- 
ing are also required. 

MASPERO, GASTON CAMILLE CHARLES 

(1846- ), lY. Egyptologist and explorer; has 

written largely on his special study, his most notable 
work being perhaps the Histoire Ancienne des Peupks 
de V Orient {Dawn of Civilisation, Eng. trans.). 

MASQUE, Mask, drama in which spectacular 
effect, music, dancing, etc., are prominent and cha- 
racterisation and plot subsidiary ; originally a per- 
formance of ‘ masked ’ revellers. The m. nourisned 
in England during early XVII. cent. ; Ben Jonson 
wrote nearly 40 ; Inigo Jones as decorator and Henry 
Lawes os musician were usually employed. Milton^s 
Comus is a typical m. ; its subjeot is pastoral and 
allegorical Otnor m. wiiters wore Campion, Daniel, 
Carew, Browne, Shirley, Davenant. 

The Antimasque, practised by Jonson, introduced 
grotesque characters as a foil to others. See also 
Pageant. 

MASS (Fr. and Ger. mtsse, Ital msssa, from Lat. 
missa), first clear use of word for service of Eucharist 
{q.v.) by St. Ambrose {q.v.), and it came to denote 
the service from the formal dismissal {missa) of the 
congregation at the end ite missa est ; language at first 
Gk. had become by V. cent, Lat. ; present ^m. m., 
a service of graaual growth, has following order: 
preparatory prayers (foot of altar), introit, Kyrie 
Ehison (Lord have mercy upon us), Gloria in excMs 
(Glory ho to God on high), collects, epistle, gospel, 
offertory and Lavabo, preface, Canon (centring in the 
consecration and ending with Amen before saying the 
Our Father), Communion, prayers after Communion, 
dismissal {its missa est), blessing of the congregation, 
Gospel of St. John. See also Euchabist. 

MASS, SCO Gravitation, Matter. 

MASSA (46° 1' N., 11® 18' E.), town, capital of 
Mossa-e-Carrara, Tuscany, Italy ; marble quarries. Pop. 
(1911) 30,895. The province of Maasa-e- Carrara 
has area of 687 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 212,398. 

MASSA MARITTIMA (43® 6' N., 10® 66' E.), town, 
Grosseto, Tuscany; bp.’8 see; iron mines, mineral 
springs. Pop. 10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS (41® 16' to 42° 60' N., 69® 66' 
to 73° 30' W.), one of New England states of 'United 
States ; bounded N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, 
E. by Atlantic, S. by Atlantic, Rhode Island, Con- 
nooticut, W. by New York State ; area, 8267 sq. miles ; 
off coast are Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket 
Islands: surface flat along coast, elsewhere undulat- 
ing, reaching height of over 3500 ft. in W., which 
is occupied by Berkshire Hills, part of Appalachians 
(^.r.) ; highest peak, Mt. Greylock (3630 ft.). Drained 
by Housatonio, Connecticut, Millers, Merrimoo, and 
Chicopee. Capital, Boston ; other large towns are 
Worcester, Fall River, Lowell, Cambridge. 

It is thought W some writers that M. was reached 
by Norsemen in XL cent., but no proof of this exists ; 
the first permanent settlement was made by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, a body of separatists (numbering 
over 100 men, women, and children) from Eng. 
Church, who sailed from England in the Mayflower, 
and landed at site of present town of Plymouth is 
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1620» forming what ia known as the Plymouth colony. 
Another Puntan colony settled at Salem in 1628» and 
became the M. Bay colony. In 1629 the province of New 
England was created, and the government was divided 
between these two colonies, which were united in 1692. 

Early history ia marked by struggles with Indians ; 
by rigorous enforcement of Puritan religion, noncon- 
formity to which was punishable by death ; and bv 
continuous strug^ against mother country. M. took 
leading part in War of Amer. Independence, which 
broke out soon after the throwing overboard of several 
cargoes of tea in the harbour of Boston by the citizens 
of that town as a protest against imposition of taxes 
by Brit, ^vemmont ; and oattles of Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill were fought in this state, which after 
end of war became one of the original thirteen states 
of the Union, and as such took part in war of 1812-15 
against Britain. During Civil War M. sen t exceptionally 
large proportion of men to the field on Federalist side, 
besides considerably augmenting the Union navy. 

^ Executive power is neld by governor, assisted by 
lieut.-gov. and by an executive council of 8 
members ; the governor and council may apply to 
the supreme court for advice on legal matters ; legis- 
lature IS called the General Court of M. and consists of 
Senate of 40 members and House of Representatives of 
240 members. M. is divided for purposes of local ad- 
ministration into 14 counties ; in towns having popula- 
tion under 12,000 municipal administration is carried 
out by board of select men, chosen annually by popular 
vote. State is represented at Washington by 2 
Senators and 16 Representatives. 

Principal religion is R.C. ; other denominations in order 
of numerical importance are Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Prot. Episcopal, Christian 
Scientist, Unitarian, Universalist. The predominance 
of Rom. Catholicism in an originally Puritan state 
is attributed to continuous foreign immigration. 
Education is free and obligatory ; stato has seventeen 
univ’s and coil’s, of which most celebrated is Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge, founded in 1636 ; other towns con- 
taining coil’s are Amherst, Boston, Medford, North- 
ampton, South Hadley, Wellesley, Williamstown, 
Worcester. Boston {q.v.) has long been famed as 
centre of Amer. culture, and has associations with most 
of the great names of Amer. lit. 

M. is densely populated ; inhabitants include whites, 
coloured persons, Chinese, Indians, Japanese. Whites 
of foreign birth include Irish, Fr., and Eng. Canadians, 
British, Russians, Italians, Scandinavians, Germans. 
During last decade great numbers of Russ, and Ital. 
immigrants have settled here. M. is pre-eminently 
a manufacturing state at present time, although until 
middle of last cent, it was almost entirely agricultural 
A considerable area is wooded, and the valleys are 
fertile, tobacco being grown ; and it is centre of 
U.S. whale, deep-sea, and coast fishing; important 
centre also of commerce and export. Manumetures 
boots and shoes, cottons, woollens, iron and steel 
goods, machinery, leather, paper, rubber goods ; 
shipbuildmg, meat-packing, ice trade also carried on. 
Co^ and iron pyrites occur, but mining is unimportant. 
RaUway mileage in 1910, 2110. Pop. (1910) 3,366,416. 

Barry, HiHory of Massachusetts (1867); Palfrey, 
History of New England; QriiBs, Massachusetts (1893). 

MA88AFRA (40® 37' N., 17® T E.), town, Lecce, 
Italy ; fruit, wine, olives. Pop. 11,200. 

MASSAGE, term applied to a method of treatment 
of disease, consisting of the manipulation and move- 
ment of the patient’s muscles and joints by the hands of 
the operator or masseur. It includes stroking, kneading, 
rubbmg, and tapping the skin and deeper tissues ; in the 
more s^vanced stages, moving and bending the limbs 
by the masseur while the patient remains passive ; and, 
8^ more advanced, the patient offering resistance to 
the movement of his limbs by the masseur, thus leading 
up to ordinary exercise of the body. The effect of m. is 
to improve nutrition and to aid tlie elimination of waste ! 
prodacts in the tissues, by hastening tisiae metabolism 
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and facilitating and increasing the flow of blood and 
lymph. The conditions for which the treatment is 
Mneflcial include such nervous derangements as 
hysteria, neurasthenia, neuralgia, sciatica, insomnia, 
melancholia and other forms of insanity, paralysis, 
chronic joint affections, rheumatism, anwmia, obesity, 
congestions, sprains, fractures, to break down a^esions, 
as a substitute for active movement, where that is im- 
possible, to prevent the wasting of muscles. The treat- 
ment must DO carried out under the supervision of a 
medical man, as there are many conditions in which it 
would do considerable harm instead of good. 

MASSAWA, see Massowah. 

MASSfiNA, ANDRfi (1768-1817), duke of Rivoli, 
marshal of France ; won battle of Saorgio, 1795 ; 
commanded army in Switzerland, 1799 ; victorious at 
Zurich ; defended Genoa, 1800 ; became marshal, 
1804 ; defeated Archduke Charles at Caldiero, 1805 ; 
served against Austria, 1809 ; won victory at Aspem- 
I Essling ; commanded in Spain, 1809-12 ; defeats by 
I British ; subsequently commanded at Marseilles. 

MASSENBACH, CHRISTIAN KARL AUGUST 
LUDWIG VON (1758-1827), Pruss. soldier ; opposed 
I to war against Napoleon ; chief of staff to Prince 
Hohenlohe, 1806. 

MASSENET, JULES EMILE FREOCRIG 
(1842-1912), Fr. composer; best-known opera, Manon 
(1884); others, Boi de Lahore (1877), Cid (1886), 
Weriher (1892), Thais (1894), Sofho (1897), Orisdidis 
(1901), Le Jongleur de Notre Dame (1902),] Don 
Quichotte {IQIO) ; also orchestral works. 

MASSEREENE, JOHN CLOTWORTHY, IST 
Viscount (d. 1665), Irish Presbyterian leader ; created 
viscount, 1660. 

MASSEY, SIR EDWARD (c. 1619 h;. 1674), Eng. 
soldier ; successful Parliamentary general in first CJivil 
War ; impeached as Presbyterian agitator, 1647 ; fled, 
and took active part in invasion of 1651 and Restora- 
tion. 

MA8SICUS MONS, modem Montb Massico 
(41® 12' N., 13® 64' E.), mountain, on border of Cam- 
pania and Latium, Italy ; wines. 

MASSILLON (40® 48' N., 81® 30' W.), city, on 
Tuscarawas, Ohio, U.S. A. ; coal mines ; sandstone 
quarries. Pop. (1910) 13,879. 

MASSILLON, JEAN BAPTISTE (1663-1742), Fr. 
ecclesiastic ; famous preacher in Paris ; bp. of Clermont, 
1817 ; a tolerant and intellectual man, laying stress on 
morals rather than dogma. 

MASSIMO, Rom. noble house claiming descent 
from Maximi, but cannot be traced earlier than XI. 
cent. 

MASSINGER, PHILIP (1683-1640), Ene. dramat- 
ist ; 8. of a retainer in Pembroke family ; ed. Oxford ; 
collaborated with Fletcher, Dekker, and Tourneur 
in playwriting. Chief plays, The Virgin Martyr 
(1622) with Dekker, The Duke of Milan (1623), The 
Great Duke of Florence (1627), The City Madam (1632), 
A New Way to pay Old Debts (1633). Coming at end of 
great Elizabethan dramatic period he shows decadence, 
but he never descends to ’ blood and thunder ’ as Ford 

MASSINISSA (238 ?-c. 149 B.O.), king of Numidia ; 
fought for Carthage against Rome till latter’s 
victory in 206; then ally of Rome, from whom he 
received increased territory ; disciplined army and 
civilised his kingdom. 

MASSON, DAVID (1822-1907), Soot, man of 
letters ; b. Aberdeen ; prof, of Eng. Lit. at Univ. Coll., 
London, 1852, Edinburgh Univ., 1865-95 ; chief work. 
Life of Milton; wrote De Quinuy (E.M.L.) ; edit. 
Macmillan's Magazine, 1858-66. 

MASSON, LOUIS CLAUDE FREDERIC (1847- 
), Fr. historian; has written several works on 
Napoleon. 

MA8SOWAH, Massawa (16® 40' N., 39® SCT B.), 
fortifi^ seaport, W. coast. Red Sea, Eritrea, on a small 
coral island ; chief port for Abyssinia and Egyptian 
Sudan ; exports hides, coffee, gold, ivory t hot and 
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unhealthy ; beoame an Ital. possession in 1885. Pop. 
7800. 

BCA8T, upright pole composed of single tree or 
number of planks upon which spars and sails are hung ; 
ordinarv amps have three — fore, main, and mizen — 
generally divided into main, top, and top-gallant m's ; 
nowadays frequently metal cylinders, 

MASTER, a person qualified to be in authority. 
Hence m. of a British ship, an oflBicer certified by the 
Board of Trade ; M. of the Horse, third great officer of 
Royal Household, and superintendent of royal stables, 
rides next to the sovereign on State occasions. So of 
Arts, Surgery, Theology. 

MASTER AND SERVANT.— Generally, if the 
master is liable for provision of food, clothing, or lodg- 
ing for the servant, neglect of these things, resulting in 
illness, is punishable by law. Servants must obey all 
lawful orders, but not orders involving unlawful acts. 
Controot of service, as a rule, can only be rightfully 
terminated by death, by mutual consent, or by com- 
pletion. Dismissal without notice is quite lawful under 
certain circumstances ; but a servant leaving without 
notice except for grave reasons will most probably 
forfeit wages, or bo compelled to pay damages. 

MASTER OF THE ROLLS, the judge ranking next 
after the Lord Chief Justice in England ; usually pre- 
sides over the Court of Appeal ; he is Keeper of the 
Publio Records ; salary, £6000. 

MASTIC, Mastich, resin exuded from Piaiacia 
hrUiscuSt an evergreen shrub growing on Mediterranean 
shores ; found as yellow ‘ tears * ; M.P c. 108® C. 
Alcohol separates two resins. 

MASTIFFS, see Doo Family. 

MASTODON, see under ELEPiiAiirr. 

BilASUDI (X. cent. ), Arabian author ; his hist, work 
has mostly bwn edited with Fr. translation. 

MASULIPATAM (16® 9' N., 81® W E.), seaport, 
capital of Kistna, Madras, India, on Coromandel coast ; 
cotton manufactures. Pop. 40,000. 

MASURl, see Mussoorie. 

MATABEI, XWASA (1578-1660), Jap. artist; 
founder of the Ukioy6 school, the members of which 
commonly used subjects drawn from the daily life of the 
people, and only occasionally birds, flowers, and land- 
scapes. Morrison, The Paintera of Japan (1912). 

MATABELE, Zulu race in Rhodesia {q.v.). 

MATADOR, see Bull-Fiqhtitjo. 

MATAMOROS (18® 23' N., 98® 40' W.), city, port 
on Rio Grande, Tamaulipas, Mexico ; exports hides, 
wool ; taken by Americans, 1846. Pop. 9000. 

MATANZAS (23® 3' N., 81® 37' W.), city, capital of 
Matanzas, Cuba, on N. coast ; exports sugar, molasses ; 
after Havana, chief commercial port of the island. Pop. 
36,000. Matanzas province has area of 3700 sq. miles. 
Pop. 260,000. 

MATARd (41® 33' N., 2® 24' E.), seaport, Barce- 
lona, Spain, on Mediterranean ; textiles. Pop. 20,000. 

MATCH replaced tinder -box c. 1820; at first 
mixture of potassium chlorate and sugar fired by 
sulphuric acid ; friction -matches used c. 1836 ; now 
made of potassium chlorate and phosphorus on pine 
chip, which react on friction; in safety matches red 
phosphorus is placed on striking surface, match 
consisting of antimony sulphide and potassium 
chlorate ; chiefly made in Sweden and ^Igium ; 
government monopoly in France. 

MATCH-LOCK, see Gim. 

MATE. — (1) nautical term; officers of merchant 
vessels next in rank to captain ; (2) naval ; m. 
signifies subordinate to warrant officer, e,g, boatswain’s 
mate. 

MATfi, Pabaouat Tea, is the product of Ilex para- 
giMyensiSf a S. Amer. tree, allied to the hoUy, Ilex aqui- 
folium (Aquifoliacece), The leaves contain caffeine, an 
alkaloid also contained in the berries of the coffee plant. 
They are carefully prepared, and are broken up and 
used like tea. The flowers are unisexual 

MATERA (40® 40' N., 16® 36' S.), town, Potenza, 
Italy ; leat of abp. Pop. 17,000. 


MATERIALISM, explains universe on assumption 
of matter, extended, eternal, impenetrable, capable of 
movement ; mind explained as dependent on matter. 

MATHEMATICAL TABUB, a time- and labour- 
saving device by which calculations are expedited 
and results obtained with a definite accuracy. They 
range from simple factor tables to tables of all the 
functions met with in higher math’s, such as Bessel 
and Gamma functions, integrals, her and hei functions, 
etc. Factor tables give usually the least factor of 
numbers which are not divisible by 2, 3, or 5. Chemac’s 
Cribrum Arithmeticum (1811) gives all the prime 
divisors of such numbers up to 1,020,000. It contains 
a few inaccuracies. Lehmer’s Factor Table (1909) 
mves the least factor of all numbers not divisible 
by 2, 3, 6, or 7 up to 10 millions. The best mvUiplica- 
tion table is Crelle’a Rechentafeln (1867), mving all 
products up to 1000x1000. It is arranged to give 
all the multiples of any one number on a single page. 

For Powers and Roots of numbers the best for general 
use is Barlow’s Tables (1340), giving cubes, squares, 
square and cube roots, and reciprocals of numbers up 
to 10,000. Errata in these and other power tables 
are given by Cunningham {Messenger of Math., vii. 
p. 87, and Appendix, p. 23, 1878). For reciprocals 
Barlow’s tables extona to 10,000, while those of 
Oakes (1866) give to 7 figures reciprocals to 100,000. 

Trigonometrical tables and tables of logarithms are 
usually published together, and since the invention 
of logarithms the logarithms of the various trigono- 
metrical functions have been given in preference to 
the natural functions. Ten- figure logarithms of 
numbers to 100,009 are given in Re]Mrt of U.S. 
Oast and Geodetic Survey, 1896-96, Appendix 12. 
Babbage’s seven-figure logarithm tables extend to 
108,000 ; Sang’s tables are from 20,000 to 200,000. 
For general purposes Sohron’s Seven-Figure Logarithms, 
or Bruhns’ New Manual of Logarithms are both good. 
Besides the logarithms, they give log-sines, cosines, 
etc., for every 10". Bruhns’ manual also contains 
log-sines, etc., for every second to 6®. Another useful 
collection of tables is Chambers’s Mathematical Tables, 
with logarithms to 100,000, log-sines, tangents, etc., 
and natural sines to 7 places, besides other tables. 
Among smaller works, that of Dale, Five-Figure Tables 
(1903), is good ; various functions, e.g. elliptic functions, 
functions of Legendre and Bessel, etc., are included. 
Hyperbolic logarithms are included in the tables of 
Barlow, Hutton, and others, and in various four- and 
five-figure tables. Tables of values of c* and are 
given in Camb. Phil, Trans,, xiii. p. 243 (Glaidier). 
The tables also include logjoS* and logi«e“», and extend 
from 0001 to 0-1 (interval 0 001), from 0*01 to 2 
(interval 01), from 01 to 10 (interval 0-1), from 1 to 
500 interval (1-0), Bernoulli's numbers (first 250) 
to 9 figures and their ordinary logarithms to 10 
places are given in Camb. PhiL Trans., xii. p. 384 
(Glaisher). Legendre’s table of the Qamma Function 
is given in his Traiti des fonctions eUiptiques. Seven- 
figure values are given in Bertrand’s Calcul Integral, 
and six- figure values in Williamson’s integreu Calculus. 
BesseTs functions are tabulated in Rayleigh’s Theory 
of Sound; the table is taken from that of Lommel 
(Leipzig, 1868). Others are to be found in various 
Brit. Assoc. Reports. The Brit. Assoc. Report for 1912 
contains four sheets of new tables of elliptic functions 
for four modular angles, also some tables of her and 
bei functions. 

MATHEMATICS is the science which deals with 
the laws and properties of plane and solid figures, 
numbers, and quantities. Pure Mathbbiatios indudes 
the following branches : — 

Arithmetic, which deals with numbers only ; Algebra, 
wherein arithmetical laws are developed and extended 
to general quantities which are expressed by symbols 
j (usually letters of the alphabet) ; Geometry, dealing 
with the properties of plane and solid figures, was 
^veloped to a high stage by the Greeks over 2200 
years ago, and gmtly advanoed in the XVII, oent. by 
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Descartes, who introduced a general method — ^now 
called Analytical Oeometry — of attacking geometrical 
problems ; Trigonometry^ which deals chiefly with 
angles and leii^ths of sides of triangles, and is essential 
to land-surveymg ; the Differential Calculus, invented 
independently by both Newton and Leibnitz, treats 
of the rates of increase of functions by infinitely small 
steps (as a simple example, if y is said to be 

a function of x ; now, if x is increased by an amount, 
however small, y will evidently also bo increased by 
three times that amount, and the rate of increase of y 
with respect to x will be 3) ; the Integral Calculus, in 
which the Difierential Calculus is utilised in summing 
up infinitely small quantities. 

Some subjects which specially require mathematical 
treatment, such as Astronomy, Optics, Statics, 
Dynamics, Hydrostatics, etc., come under the heading 
of Applied Mathematics. There is no branch of 
natural philosophy which can be satisfactorily developed 
without an application of mathematics ; very recently 
solutions to some of the problems in Mcndelism and 
Heredity have been found by mathematical methods. 

Russell, Principles of M, (1903) ; Jourdain, The 
Nature of Jlf. (1912). 

MATHER, COTTON (1663-1728), Amer.Congrega- 
tionalist divine ; ed. at Harvard ; pastor at Boston, 
1681 ; prominent in prosecutions for witchcraft, in 
which he firmly boheved ; helped to found University 
of Yale, 1718, intensely disliking the liberal tendencies 
of Harvard ; aroused great opposition by favouring 
vaccination ; a learned and able, if narrow, man ; wrote 
several works. — Samuel Matiieb (1706-85), his s., 
minister at Boston. 

MATHER, INCREASE (1639-1723), Amer. divine; 
ed. at Harvard and Trinity Coll., Dublin ; went 
to Boston, 1661 ; became a religious leader in New 
England ; came to England in 1083, and made the 
acquaintance of Eng. theologians ; on his return to 
America continued preaching in Boston while pros, of 
Harvard Univ,, but the liberal school to which ne was 
^posed came into power there. M. was an orthodox 
Congregationalist, but hardly so narrow as he is some- 
times represented. 

MATHER, RICHARD (1596-1669), Eng. Con- 
gregational divine; refused to conform to ritual law 
of Anglican Church, and went to America, 1635; 
became preacher at Dorchester; wrote theological 
tracts. 

MATHERAN (18® 69' N., 73® 18' E.), hill sana- 
torium, on W. Ghats, Kolaba district, Bombay, India. 

MATHESON, GEORGE (1842-1906), Scot. Pres- 
byterian divine. 

MATTHEW, THEOBALD (1790-1866), Irish 
Capuchin priest, famous for vigorous advocacy of 
total abstinence. 

MATHEWS, CHARLES (1776-1835), Eng. actor; 
b. London ; played at the Haymarket, Drury Lane, 
Covont Garden, and the Lyceum, but found the work 
cramped his individuality ; subsequently became an 
‘ entertainer,* and as such made his fame. 

MATHEWS, THOMAS (1076-1751), Brit, admiral ; 
app. commander of Brit. Mediterranean fleet, 1741 ; 
attacked Span, fleet leaving Toulon, 1744 ; disorderly 
and disgraceful engagement ensued ; Lestock, second in 
command, held aloof, and Mathews allowed foe to 
esoi^; parliamentary inquiry followed, and M. was 
oondemnod to dismissal by court-martiaL 

MATHY, KARL (1807-68), politician in Badon. 

MATILDA (104^1115), Countess of Tuscany, 
supported popes against emperors in Investiture 
contest ; learned and pious ; gave her large estates 
to Papacy. Life, by Mary E. Ruddy (1906), Nora Dull 
(1009). 

MATINS, in Catholio Church, first of the seven 
oanonioal hours. 

MATLOCK (53® 8' N., 1® 34' W.), watering-place, 
on Derwent, Derbyshire, England ; hot springs ; 
adjoins Matlock Bath. Fop. (1911) 6746. 

MAT8UKATA, SSARQUIB (1885^ ), Jap. 


statesman ; became Minister of Finance, 1881 ; re- 
formed currency, established Bank of Japan; regu- 
lated taxation, introducing European methods ; 
Prime Minister, 1891-92, 1896-98 ; Minister of Finance, 
1898—1900. 

MATSUMOTO (36® 15' N., 137® 68' E.), town, 
Hondo, Japan; ba8ket8,Bilk,pre8erved fruit. Pop. 36,000. 

MATSUYE (36® 33' N., 133® 3' E.), town, Hondo, 
Japan ; paper. Pop. c. 36,000. 

MATSYS, QUENTIN, Massys (1466-1630), 
Flemish artist ; studied at Antwerp ; best known by 
his religious pictures, but he also ranks high for bis 
genre pieces and portraits. 

MATTEAWAN (41® 30' N., 73® 66' W.), former 
village, New York, U.S.A. ; 1913, joined with Fishkill 
Landing to form city of Beacon; first city in N.Y. 
State to adopt comm, form of government; hats, 
rubber. Pop. (1910) 6727. 

MATTER is most frequently defined as * that which 
occupies space,’ and is classitied into three groups — 
solid, liquid, and gaseous. The definition immediately 
suggests the possession of mass. Other general pro- 
perties of m. are attraction, inertia, elasticity, indesiructi- 
bility. At present the study of m. proceeds from three 
standpoints — the mathematician’s, who investigates 
its behaviour under the action of forces ; the physicist’s, 
who seeks to discover its properties ; and the chemist’s, 
who inquires into its constitution and the results of 
combinations of various forms. 

The constitution of m. has long engaged the attention 
of scientists. The atomic thcoiy has been the most 
fruitful one — modern chemistry has been built up 
on it. It assumes that m. cannot be subdivided 
without end. The ult^imate indivisible particle, 
named the atom, is supposed to be of a simple structure, 
and of it there are in the known Universe only about 
eighty different kinds, called elements. All forms of m, 
are either elements or constituted of various combina- 
tions of these elements. 

This theory has had to be modified since the 
discovery of radium in 1900. According to the present 
electron theory, the atom is not a simple structure, but 
consists of a vortex of corpuscles or electrons in rapid 
motion, half of thorn being charged with positive 
and half with negative cloclricity. Under certain 
conditions one or more negative electrons may bo 
discharged from the atom with the velocity of fight. 
When a large number of them are so discharged, the 
equilibrium of the atom may break down and a re- 
arrangement of tho corpuscles take place with a 
consequent change into another element. 

MATTERHORN, MoNT Cervin (45® 68' N., 7® 
40' E.), peak of tho Alps, on border between Valais, 
Switzerland, and Piedmont, Italy ; height, 14,780 ft. ; 
first aacended, 1866, by Whympor. 

MATTHEW, CANTAGUZENUS (fl. 1353-67), 
Byzantine emperor; s. of John. VI., whom ho assisted 
against Thracians ; warred against Servians ; forced 
to abdicate. 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL OP ST., first in oar 
canon, but later than Mark and probably than Luke ; 
written perhaps c. 100 a.d., possioly twenty or thirty 
years earlier; based largely on St. Mark; also (with 
Luke) on another lost document or documents, for dis- 
courses, etc., and with some peculiar matter, e.g. story of 
tho Nativity ; distinctly Jewish in colouring, it contains 
some very early elements (specially, teaching of Jesus) 
and some late ones {e.g. sayings reflecting existence of 
Church organisation) ; the editor has somewhat modified 
and rearranged his materials in incorporating them ; 
traditionally work of Apostle St. Matthew, who was 
moro probably author of Logia (sayings) — one of 
sources. — Slater, Matthew (Century Bible). 

MATTHEW OF PARIS, monastic writer of Eng. 
birth ; monk of St. Albans, 1217 ; wrote Chronica 
Majora, continuing ohroniole of Roger of Wendover 
from 1236-60, and also Historia Anglomm; M« is one of 
chief authorities for reign of Henry HI. 

MATTHEW, ST., one of twelve apostles, and tradi- 
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tionailv anthor of GkMipel of M., and identical with Levi 
the toll gatherer^ son of Alphseus {Matthew 9* ; Mark 2^^). 

MATTBEW, TOBIAS (1646-1628), abp. of 
York (1606); wrote against Campion and sought 
to stamp out Rom. Catholicism in north ; his s., Sir 
Tobias (1577-1656), was exiled as B.C. 

MATTHEWS, STANLEY (1824-89), Amer. lawyer 
and Republican politician. 

MATTHIAS (1667-1619), Holy Rom. emperor; 
superseded his bro.. Emperor Rudolph II., as king of 
Hungary, Austria, and Moravia, 1608; wrested Bohemia 
from Rudolph, 1611 ; emperor, 1612 ; tried policy of 
religious toleration, but was opposed by nis bro., 
Maximilian, and Ferdinand, Archduke of Styria, 
ardent Catholics ; lost all influence over empire. 

MATTHIAS {Acts 1), new apostle chosen in place 
of Judas Iscariot. 

MATTHIAS I., HUNYADI, CoBVINTJS (1440-90), 
king of Hungary ; b. Kolozsvir ; became king by 
election, 1458 ; defeated Emperor Frederick, his rival 
for Hungarian crown, 1462 ; defeated Turks ; in- 
vaded Bosnia ; captured Jajco, 1463 ; crushed revolt 
in Hungary, 1471 ; defeated Poles, 1474 ; claimed 
Bohemian crown, and after war with Bohemia 
acquired Silesia, Moravia, and Lausitz, 1479 ; defeated 
Turks at SzdszvAros, 1479 ; recaptured Jajoe ; ex- 
pelled Turks from Servia. Again warred against 
emperor, 1481 ; took Vienna, 1485 ; subsequently 
reduced Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, becoming moat 
powerful ruler in Central Europe; distinguished as 
soldier, politician, and administrator. 

MATTO GROSSO (12^* 30' S., W.), a western 

state of Brazil, bordering Bolivia ; forms part of the 
Brazilian plateau ; traversed by several low mountain 
chains ; much of it occupied by dense forests ; rich 
in minerals ; chief industry, cattle-raising ; capital, 
Cuyaba. Area, 632,680 sq. miles. Pop. 142,000. 

MATTOON (39* 27' N., 88* 22' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; foundries, machine-shops. Pop. (1910) 
11,460. 

MATVYEEV, ARTAMON SERGYEEVICH (d. 

1682), Russ, statesman; important under Tsar Alexius, 
introducing Western reforms; failed in attempted 
revolution, 1682. His s., Andreas (1666-1728), was 
distinguished diplomatist and author. 

MAU RANIPUR (25* 14' N., 79® 10' E.), town, 
Jhansi, United Provinces, India ; cotton cloth. 

MAUBEUGE (60* 17' N., 4* 1' E.), town, Nord, 
France ; metal goods ; machine tools. Pop. 21,500. 

MAUCH CHUNK (40* 62' N., 75* 52' W!), town, on 
Lehigh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; anthracite coal mines. 
Pop. (1910) 3952. 

MAUCHLINE (66* 31' N., 4* 23' W.), town, on 
Ayr, Ayrshire, Scotland ; associated with poet Burns ; 
snuff-boxes. 

MAULE (35* 20' S., 72° 20' W.), maritime province, 
Chile, S. America ; agriculture and stock-raising in- 
dustries ; capital, Cauquonos. Area, 2474 sq. i^os. 
Pop. 116,000. 

MAULMAIN, Moulmbin (16* 26' N., 97* 45' E.), 
capital of district Amherst, and of Tenasserirn division. 
Lower Burma, on Salwin ; exports timber, rice. Pop. 
60 000. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY, in Holy Week precedes 
Good Friday. In Middle Ages custom grew up among 
rich to wash feet of poor (hence derivation from manda- 
fum,{i.e. the divine commandment given by Christ when 
He washed the disciples’ feet). In England the sov- 
ereign used to wash paupers* feet on M. T. till the time 
of James II. ; a relic of the custom still exists in the 
practice of ^stributing ‘ Maundy Money,’ for which 
purpose ^oial coins were minted ; M. T. is also held 
m all R.dr countries. 

MAUPASSANT, HENRI REN£ ALBERT GUY 
D£ (1850-93), Fp. author; enjoyed private fortune; 
employed under Ministry of Marine and subsequently 
that of Public Instruction, but chief interests were 
sports and lit. ; disciple of Maubert, to whose Norman 
typM he owed mnoh; drew towards Zola’s sohool. 


loos 

and contributed to the Soirits de Midan (see Fb. 
Litbratpre), B(mU de 8uif, an episode of the Pmssian 
occupation of Normandy, a bold and original story; he 
oontmued to bo a member of the Natural&tio school, but 
stood alone in grace, wit, and epigram ; so Rabelaisian 
in matter and frankness that sale of the Une Vie (1883) 
was forbidden on railway book-stalls, and caused a 
sensation at th’e time. In 1880 he had published 
Les VerSt but abandoned verse for the short story, of 
which he became a master ; his cynicism, habit of 
jesting at all things, art, and imagination, find typical 
expression in the most malicious of tales, UHir%tage^ 
Life, by his valet (1912). 

MAUPEOU, rend NICOLAS CHARLES 
AUGUSTIN (1714-92), Chancellor of France (1768); 
supported Crown against Parlement ; Parlement 
crushed by idit de rSglement et de disciplinet 1770. 

MAURER, GEORG LUDWIG VON (1790-1872), 
Ger. statesman ; member of Gk. council of regency, 
1832-34; founded judicial system of now state; wrote 
important'’ works on Ger. and Gk. history. 

MAURETANIA (34* N., 4* W.), an ancient 
country, N.W. Africa ; corresponded to the modem 
Morocco and Western Algeria ; was made a Rom. 
province by Claudius in 42 a.d. ; invaded by the 
Vandals in 429 a.d. Modem M. is a protectorate in 
Fr. West Africa, N. of Senegal. Area, 345,000 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911) 225,000. 

MAURIAG (45* 13' N., 2* 20' E.), town, Cantal, 
France ; marble quarries. Pop. 3600. 

MAURICE (1621-63), Elector of Saxony. Elector 
John Frederick was defeated by Charles V. and M. at 
Muhlberg, 1647, and compelled to resign electorate to 
latter; M. refused to recognise Interim^ 1648, and 
gathered troops against emperor ; emperor driven to 
flight, 1552, and Treaty of Passau obtained ; defeated 
Prince of Bayreuth at Sievershausen, 1553 ; ambitious, 
able mler. 

MAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON 

(1805-72), Anglican clergyman ; s. of Unitarian minister; 
ed. Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and Exeter Coll, Oxford ; 
ordained, 1834 ; prof, at King’s Coll., London, 1840, and 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, 1866 ; worked 
largely in London, a leader in religious educational 
and social movements ; wrote many books. 

Masterman, Life (1907). 

MAURICE OF NASSAU (1667-1626), prince of 
Orange ; Stadtholder of Holland and Zeeland, 1584 ; 
distinguished in war with Spain ; secured Olden- 
bame veldt’s execution. 

MAURICE, ST., traditional general who with his 
legion refused to persecute Christians at instigation of 
lif^ximinian ; martyred with his soldiers, c. 286. 

MAURIER, see Du Maurikr. 

MAURISTS, see Benedictines. 

MAURITIUS (20* 10' S., 67* 36' E.), island, belong- 
ing to Britain, in Indian Ocean ; has area c. 720 sq. miles ; 
it is volcanic, and surrounded by coral reefs ; surface 
consists of tableland, with mountains some 2000 ft. 
high in centre N., centre E., and S.W. ; highest point, 
Riviere Noire (2710 ft.) There are several votoanio 
lakes, of which Grand Bassin is largest. Temperature 
ranges from 60* to 100* Fahr., and hurricanes fre- 
! quently occur between Dec. and April Chief towns, 
Port Louis (capital), Curepipe, Mah6bourg. Depend- 
encies of M. are Rodriguez, and the Cargados, Chagos, 
and Eagle Islands. 

M was first discovered by Portuguese in 1506; 
earliest settlements made in 1698 by Dutch, who 
remained till 1710, when they left the island ; colonised 
by French in 1715, remaining in their possession till 
1810, when it was taken by British, to whom it was 
formally ceded by Treaty of Paris^ 1814; became 
episcopal see, 1854; suffered from hurricanes, 1868, 
1892, 1894 ; plague, 1899-1903 ; floods, 1904. 

Administered by governor, who is aided by executive 
and legislative councils. Principal religion, R.C . ; other 
religions, Anglican, Presbyterian, Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Education is free, bat not obligatory. Inhabitants 
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inolade French, British, Creoles, Indians, Chinese, 
half-breeds. M. produces sugar, spice, yanUla, fibres, 
rice, cocoa-nut oil, ebony, ironwood, bamboo, aloes, 
benzoin. Railway mileage, c. 140. P(m. (1911)370,393. 

Keller, Madagascar, Mauritius, ana other E» African 
Islands (1900). 

BCAURY, JEAN SIFFREIN (1746-1817), Pr. 
cleric ; eloquent writer, witty, profligate, ardent 
royalist ; emigrated, 1792 ; abp. tn partibus, 1792 ; 
cardinal, 1794 ; submitted to Napoleon, 1806 ; abp. 
of Paris, 1810 ; exiled at Restoration. 

MAURY, MATTHEW FONTAINE (1806-73), 
Amer. scientist; naval officer until lamed by an 
accident, 1839 ; devoted attention to conditions of 
navigation, and greatly contributed to knowledge of 
meteorology, etc. Life, by his dau. (1888). 

MAUSOLUS, Pers. gov. of Caria (377-353 b.o.). 

MAVROCORDATO, Mavrooordat, Maurooob- 
DATO, Italo-Gk. family residing in Gk. quarter of 
Constontinople. Alexander (c. 1636-1709) was chief 
dragoman of sultan ; his descendants hold important 
offices under Porte ; greatest was Alexander (1791- 
1866), hero of War oi Independence and Gk. states- 
man. 

MAW-WORM, see under Nematoda. 

MAXENTIUS, Marcus Aurelius Valerius, Rom. 
emperor, 306-12 a.d. 

MAXILLARY, see Nervous System. 

MAXIM, SIR HIRAM STEVENS (1840- ), 

Amer. inventor ; settled in London, 1883 ; invented 
Maxim gun (see Maohinb Gun), the pom-pom gun, and 
a smokeless powder ; greatly interested in aerial flight. 

MAXIMA AND MINIMA (mathematical terms).— 
A function of a variable is said to bo a maximum or 
minimum when it is the greatest or smallest value in a 
series immediately preceding and following that value. 

Thus sine 2 is a maximum when since if 2 be 

A 


slightly smaller or greater than the function becomes 
2 


smaller than when 2 » - ; similarly sine 2 is a minimum 


when 2 =T. From geometrical considerations it 
follows that a function may have a number of maxima 
and minima. For a proper investigation of the subject 
an application of the DiUerential Calculus is necessary. 

MAXIMILIAN I. (1459-1619), Holy Rom. emperor; 
b. at Vienna ; m. Mary of Burgundy, 1477 ; warred 
intermittently against France for possession of Bur- 
gundy and Netherlands ; Ger. king, 1486 ; defeated 
Hungarians, 1491 ; regained Artois and Franche-Comt^S 
from Charles of France, 1492 ; emperor, 1493 ; sup- 
pressed rebellion in Netherlands, 1494 ; waged war 
against Swiss without success, 1499 ; concluded League 
of Cam bray against Venice, 1508 ; subsequently joined 
Holy League ; again took field against Fr. king in 
Italy, 1616 ; compelled to cede Milan to France bv 
Treaty of Brussels, 1616 ; carried out reforms in ad- 
ministration. 

Seton-Watson, Maximilian /. (1901). 

MAXIMILIAN II. (1527-76), Holy Rom. emperor ; 
b. at Vienna ; Ger. king, 1662 ; king of Hungary, 1663 ; 
emperor, 1564 ; wished to reform Church ; granted 
reli^ous freedom to Lutherans in Austria ; waged war 
against Turks, whom he kept in check ; established 
friendly relations with Spain; tried to obtain Polish 
crown for himself or son. 

Holtzmann, Life (1903). 

MAXIMILIAN I. (1673-1651), ‘The Great,’ Duke 
of Bavaria ; occupied Prot. city of Donauworth for 
emperor, 1607, and helped to form CathoHo league 
which fought with Prot. Union in Thirty Years War ; 
important party to Treaty of Westphalia, 1648 ; ablest 
Catholic ruler. 

MAXIMILIAN 1. (1756-1826), king of Bavaria ; 
elector of Bavaria, 1799 ; encouraged trade and educa- 
tion, and reformed administration; helped Napoleon, 
and wae constituted king as reward, 1806 ; kmgship 


recognised by Allies on his desertion 0 ! Napoleon, 1818 ; 
opposed Ger. federation. 

MAXIMILIAN II. (1811-64), king of Bavaria; 
succ., 1848 ; opposed new Ger. constitution, excluding 
Austria ; supported Austria in restoring old diet. 

MAXIMILIAN, EMPEROR OF MEXICO (1832- 
67), see Mexico (History). 

MAXIMINUS, Gains Julius Vbbus, Rom. 
emperor, 235-38 A.D. 

MAXIMINUS, Galebius Valerius, Rom. emperor, 
308-14. 

MAXIMS, LEGAL, various axioms, general prin- 
ciples, or leading truths in law. Lord E&er declared 
them to be ‘ almost invariably misleading,* and said 
that ‘they always include something which really is 
not intenaed to be included in them’; 1600 are pub- 
lished in Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. ‘ C!aveat emptor * 
and * Qui faoit per alium faoit per se * are two of the 
most familiar of these maxims. 

MAXIMUS, name of four Rom. emperors: M. 
Clodius Pupienus Maximus, 238 a.d. ; murdered. Mag- 
nus M., commander in Britain, 368 ; joint emperor with 
Valontinian II., 384-388. M. Tyrannus, erected by 
rebel army, 408; slain, 422. Petronius M., emperor 
465, on murder of Valentinian III. 

MAXIMUS, ST. (580-662), Gk. theologian ; became 
monk at Chrysopolis on orthodox side in Monothelite 
controversy ; mutilated for his belief. 

MAX-MULLER, FRIEDRICH (1823-1900), 
Anglo-Ger. Orientalist; b. Dessau; d. Oxford; made 
a special study of Sanskrit, and, coming to England, 
where he permanently settled, was commissioned by 
the East India (kimpany to edit the Rig-Veda. Ho 
was first Taylorian prof, of Modem Lan^a^s at 
Oxford, and later prof, of Comparative Philology. 
He wrote or edited several works on different philo- 
logical subjects. 

MAXWELL, family name of Scot, barons of M., 
Roxburgh; 7th baron, John, held earldom of Morton, 
1681-86. Robert was or. earl of Nithsdalo, 1620. 

MAXWELL, JAMES CLERK (1831-79), Scot, 
physicist; b. and od., Edinburgh; second wrangler; 
lellow of Trinity, Cambridge ; prof, at Aberdeen, King’s 
ColL (London), and ultimately Cambridge, where he d. ; 
elected Fellow, Royal Soo. (1864) ; developed Faraday’s 
ideas in mathematical form ; wrote : Electricity and 
Magnetism (considered Principia of subject). Theory of 
Heat, Matter and Motion, and important papers in philo- 
sophical publications. 

Campbell and Garnet, Life [(1882) ; Glazebrook, 
James Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics (1896). 

MAXWELL, MRS. JOHN, see Braddon. 

MAXWELLTOWN (65® 4' N., 3® 37' W.), small 
town, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland, on Nith, opposite 
Dumfries; woollens. Pop. (1911) 62CK). 

MAY, 5th month of year, is associated with rejoicing; 
cf. ‘ bringing home the May,* ‘ Queen of the May.’ 
The Maypole, a tall mast round which children dance. 

MAY, ISLE OF (56® 11' N., 2® 33' W.), island at 
entrance to Firth of Forth. 

MAY, PHIL (1864-1903), Eng. black-and-white 
artist ; great humorist in sketches of London East 
End types ; excellence of drawings lies in economy of 
pen lines. 

MAY, THOMAS (1696-1660), Eng. dramatist, 
poet, and historian ; app. during Civil War historiog- 
rapher to Parliament ; he produced a History of 
Parliamertt of England, I 64 O- 4 S, frequently reprinted. 

MAYA, Amer. Indian race in Mexico and Yucatan. 

MAYAGUEZ (18® 13' N., 67® 4' W.), seaport, Porto 
Rico, on W. coast; exports sugar, tobacco, coffee. 
Pop. (1910) 16,691. 

MAYAVARAM (11® 6' N., 79® 42' E.), town, on 
Cauvery, Tan j ore, Madras, India ; fine cloth manu- 
factures. Pop. 24,000. 

MAYBOLE (66® 21' N., 4® 40' W.), town, Ayrshire 
Scotland ; boots and shoes. Pop. (1911) 4889. 

MAYEN (60® 20' N., 7® 11' E.), town, Rhineland, 
Prussia; textile industries. Pop. (1910) 14,423. 
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MATENGC, see Maikz. 

MAYENNE (48® 19' N., 0® 39' W.), department, 
France, formed from parts of ancient provinces, Maine 
and Anjou ; surface varied and well wooded ; chief 
stream, the Mayenne ; principal industries, agriculture, 
stone-quarrying, manufacture of coarse textiles ; 
capital, Laval. Pop. (1911) 297,732. 

liOATENNE (48® 19' N.. 0® 39' W.), town, Mayenne, 
France ; cloth manufactures. Pop. 10,000. 

MAYENNE, CHARLES OF LORRAINE, DUKE 
OP (1664-1611), of family of Guise; became head of 
anti-Huguenot League ; made lieut.-^n. of kingdom, 
and prevented ct^ture of Paris by Henry IV. ; on 
death of Charles X. agreed to accession of Henry IV., 
but stipulated his conversion to Catholicism. 

MAYER, JOHANN TOBIAS (1723-62), Ger. 
astronomer ; superintendent of Gottingen observatory, 
1764; famed chiefly for lunar tables, giving longitude 
at sea to about 0*6®. 

MAY-FLIES, Day-Flies {EpheineridaB)^ a group 
of familiar neuropterous insects to be seen near 
water, rising and falling in a fairy dance on warm 
evenings. The adult insect lives only a few days 
or oven a few hours, and never feeds. Its mouth- 
parts are poorly developed and its empty food canal 
serves only as a balloon. May-flies spend most of 
their lives as larvas under water, in a state very differ- 
ent from that finally assumed. Many moults take 
place before the adult insect emerges in the air to 
take part in the marriage dance, to lay its eggs in the 
water near by, and then to die. The flies are favourite 
food of fishes, and are much used by anglers. 

MAYFLOWER, see Massachusetts. 

MAYHEW, JONATHAN (1720-66), Amer. Con- 
gregationalist divine, of unorthodox tendency. 

MAYMyo (22® N., 96® 30' E.), hill sanatorium, 
Mandalay, Upper Burma. 

MAYNOOTH (63® 24' N., 6® 33' W.), town, Kil- 
dare, Ireland ; seat of R.C. coll for education of 
priests, founded 1795. 

MAYO (c. 63° 60' N., 9® W.), county of Connaught, 
N.W. coast, Ireland ; was practically independent 
under de Burgh family till Elizabeth’s reign. Bounded 
by Sligo, Roscommon, Galway, Atlantic ; area, 2166 sq. 
miles ; mountainous in W., flat in E. ; coast much 
indented ; drained by Moy ; contains Lou^ Conn 
and other lakes ; chief towns, Castlebar, Ballina ; 
cattle -rearing, salmon and other fisheries, linen- 
weaving ; small deposits of coal, slate. Pop. (1911) 
191,969. 

Knox, History of M. (1908). 

MAYO, RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, 
6TH EARL OP (1822-72), Sec. for Ireland, 1862, etc. ; 
Viceroy of India, 1869, where he was murdered, 

MAYOR, in England, the chairman of the borough 
or city council ; elected annually by the aldermen and 
councillors, ho may receive such remuneration as the 
council thinks reasonable ; the chief magistrate of the 
town or borough. In all the chief cities of England 
and Ireland he is styled Lord Mayor ; in Scotland chief 
magistrate is called provost {q.v.). In U.S.A. m. is 
elected directly by city voters for term of years; is 
chief executive officer, has important administrative 
powers, appoints heads of departments, etc. 

MAYOR OF TECB PALACE, great official among 
the Franks of the Merovingian era. Ho was chief 
administrator of the king’s household and adviser to 
the court. 

MAYOTTE (12® 62' S., 46® 13' E,), one of the 
Comoro Islands, in Mozambique Channel ; since 
1843 Fr. possession. Area, 140 sq. miles. Pop. 10,000. 

MAYOW, JOHN (1643-79), Eng. physiologist; 
studied law and med. at Oxford, and practised med. 
at Bath and London ; M. recogmsod the presence of a 
constituent which he termed spiritus nitrO’Csreus, now 
known as oxygen, necessary for combustion and for 
life, believing it to be separated from the air by the 
lungs and then passing into the blood ; he wm thus the 
first both practically to recognise the presence of 


oxygen and also to understand the mechanism of 
respiration. 

MAYSVILLE(38® 86'H.. 83® 35' W.). city, Kentucky 
U.S.A., on Ohio; tobacco, flour-mills, whisky dis 
tilleries. Pop. (1910) 6141. 

MAZAGAN (33® 17' N., 8® 20' W.), fortified sea 
port, W. coast Morocco ; exports cereals, wool, hides. 

MAZAMET (43® 39' N., 2' 19' E.), town, Tam, 
France ; cloth manufactures. Pop. 14,000. 

MAZANDABAN (36® 30' N., 53® E.), province, N. 
Persia, between Caspian Sea on N. and Elourz Mts, on 
S. ; mostly level ; partly jungle and partly under 
cultivation ; unhealthy climate ; yields rice, cotton, 
sugar, fruits ; administered by a governor ; capital, 
Sari. Area, 10,460 sq. miles. Pop. 200,000. 

MAZARIN, JULES (1602-61), cardinal ; an Italian 
by birth ; ed. in Rome and Spain and fought in war 
01 Valtelline ; showing capacity for diplomacy, 
entered service of Louis XIII., 1639, as Richelieu’s 
protigi ; cardinal 1641 ; on Louis’ death, minister of 
the queen (Anne of Austria) ; became chief statesman 
of France; suspected, not without cause, of double 
dealing ; the troubles of the Fronde were partly due 
to him ; greatly increased the power of France in 
Europe, and himself loft a large fortune, but did little 
for the internal condition of tlie country ; one of the 
cleverest statesmen of the XVII. cent. 

Hassall, Mazarin. 

MAZAR-I-SHARIF (36® 45' N., 67® 9' E.), town, 
Afghan Turkestan, with fortress of Takhtapul Pop. 
23 000 

MAZARRON (37® 35' N., 1® 20' W.), town, Murcia, 
Spain ; iron and lead mines. Pop. (1910) 22,878. 

MAZATLAN (23° 11' N., 106® 23' W.), seaport, 
Sinaloa, Mexico, on Pacific ; exports hides, gold, 
silver. Pop. 19,000. 

MAZEPPA, Mazepa-Koledinsky, Ivan Stbphano- 
vrcH (c. 1644-1709), hetman of the Cossacks ; was 
page to John Casirair, king of Poland. As punishment 
for a court intrigue ho was bound naked to a wild 
horse, but escaped death. His plot against Peter the 
Great failed. 

MAZURKA, dance popular in Poland and Ger- 
many ; four or eight couples participate. The music 
is noticeable because of its uncommon rhythm. 

MAZZARA DEL VALLO (37® 42' N.. 12® 34' E.), 
walled city, Trapani, Sicily; sulphur springs; oil, 
linseed. Pop. 20,000. 

MAZZARINO (37® 17' N., 14® 16' E.), town, Cal- 
tanissetta, Sicily ; sulphur springs, wine. Pop. 16,000. 

MAZZINI, GIUSEPPE (1805-72), Ital. patriot of 
Genoese family ; devoted to the cause from childhood ; 
founded Indicators Genovese, 1828; imprisoned, 1830; 
exiled and, settling in Marseilles, turned Carbonarist 
party into secret soc. of Young Italy with organ. La 
Oiovine Italia; motto, Dio e Popolo ; religious element 
alienated many, and M. was dreamer, not organiser ; 
condemned to an ignominious death by Piedmontese 
government ; invasion of Savoy failed, 1834; M. fled 
to Switzerland, and in 1836 to London ; watched with 
groat suspicion by Brit, government; retuhied to 
Italy, 1848, and became dictator at Rome as one of 
triumvirs, 1849 ; vainly opposed surrender of Romo 
to French ; returned to England, 1860, and became 
heart of conspiracies against Austria ; responsible for 
Quixotic outburst at MUan, 1853, and attack on Genoa, 
1857 ; opposed action of Garibaldi and Cavour, 1859- 
60 ; refused to acknowledge monarchy by becoming 
member of Ital parliament ; remained conspirator till 
death. 

Bolton King, Life of M. (1903). 

MEAD, liquor made by fermentation of honey; 
very popular in Europe, especially among Anglo- 
Saxons, till displaced by wine. 

MEAD, RICHARD (1673-1764), Eng. physician; 
studied med. abroad ; practised in London ; physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; after 1714 the recognised 
head of his profession in ^gland ; author of various 
medical worKS. 
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MEADE, GEORGE GORDON (1815-72), Amer. 
meral ; oommanded army of the Potomac in Civil 
War ; won battle of Gettysborg. 

MEADE, WILLIAM (1789-1862), Amor. Episcopal 
divine ; bp. of Virginia, 1841 ; of Evangelical sym- 
pathies and against High Church movement. 

MEADVILLE (41® 38' N., 80® 13' W.), city, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., on French Creek ; machine shop ; 
iron and woollen manufactures. Pop. (1910) 12,780. 

MEAGHER, THOMAS FRANCIS (1823-67), 
Irish revolutionary ; imprisoned and escaped to U.S. A., 
where, as Federal general, he fought in Civil War. 

* MEAL-WORM,' see under Hbtebomeba. 

MEALY BUGS, see Hbmipteba. 

MEAN, in math., used to denote a term inter- 
mediate in value between two terms of a series. The 
chief kinds of means are the Geometrical, the Arith- 
metical, and the Harmonical. 

MEARNS, THE, see Kincabdikbshibb. 

MEASLES, an Infectious fever, characterised by 
catarrh of the respiratory passages and by the apj)oar- 
anoe on the skin of a rod eruption. The disease is in 
all probability caused by a specific micro-organism 
which has not yet been discovered, and infection is 
conveyed by the breath, secretion of the nasal passages, 
and by articles which have been in contact with an 
affected individual. The incubation period is about 
ten to fourteen days, and fevor comes on suddenly, 
accompanied by running at the nose and eyes, while 
characteristic whitish spots, Koplik's spots, are found 
on the mucous membrane just inside the angle of the 
month ; the eruption appears on the fourth day as 
raised, red spots, running together in irregular cres- 
centic patches, usually appearing first on the face and 
neck, spreading downwards over the whole body, and 
disappearing gradually by the seventh day, the 
temperature also falling. 

The treatment is to keep the patient in bed on a 
light diet ; a cough mixture containing ipecacuanha is 
usually given to relieve the bronchitis. A hot bath is 
of benefit at the commencement, to bring out the 
rash. As the complications of measles are its greatest 
danger, the mortahty otherwise not being high except 
in very young children, groat care is taken during con- 
valescence to avoid cmll, which has a tendency to 
develop into broncho-pneumonia, pneumonia, or even 
eventually phthisis; and tonics and cod-liver oil are 
given. 

* MEASLY ' BEEF, see under Tapeworms. 

MEASURES, see Weights iND Measures. 

MEAT, see Dietetics, Food. 

MEATH (53® 40' N„ 6® 40' W.), maritime county. 
Leinster, Ireland, on Irish Sea ; area, 906 sq. miles ; 
surface level and undulating ; traversed S.W. to N.E. 
by the Boyne ; fertile, but almost entirely under 
pasture ; abounds in relics of Irish antiquity ; capital, 
Trim. Pop. (1911)64,920. 

MEAUX (48® 67' N., 2® 62' E.), town, Seine-et- 
Marne, France, on Marne; XII. -cent, cathedral; 
manufactures flour, textiles, machinery ; trade in 
grain and cheese. Pop. 14,000. 

MECAPTERA, see Scorpion Flies. 

MECCA (21® 21' N.. 40® 11' E.), nominal capital of 
Arabia, saor^ city of Muhammadans ; is mentioned by 
Ptolemy as Makoraba, and before the time of the 
Prophet was held by the Kosaites and Koreish in 
succession ; Muhammad was born here about 671 ; 
he was compelled to flee in 622, but returned and 
captured the oitv in 627. M. was besieged by Hosein in 
682, and fell to Abdul Melek in 692 ; remained for many 
j^ears in hands of caliphs ; pillaged by Karmathians 
in 930, when the black stone was removed by the in- 
vaders, who retained it until 962, M. was under sway 
of Fatimites, Ayyubites, and Mamelukes in succession, 
and came eventually to the sultans of Turkey by 
conquest in 1517. Captured in 1803 by Wahhabis, 
who were driven out by Mehemet Ali, pasha of Egypt, 
in 1818, since when Turk, authority has at least nomin- 
ally endured. Most important event of recent years 


is construction of Hediaz railway, which will unite 11 
and Damascus. Burokhardt and Burton are among 
the few Christian Europeans who have succeeded in 
entering Mecca. 

Prinoii>al boilding is the Great Mosque, in the centre 
of which is the Caaba, or Ka‘ba, a smaU oblong building 
containing the sacred black stone towards which afi 
Moslems turn in worship, and to which all are expected 
to make at least one pilgrimage. According to Muham- 
madan tradition this stone was originally white, its 
present black colour being due to the tears shed for sin 
by the vast crowds of pOgrims who visit it annually. 
The Caaba is regarded with great reverence ; it is 
usually covered by a black curtain, and is opened for 
worship on three occasions only during the year. The 
Great Mosque also contains univ. hall and hbrary, and 
has seven minarets. M. was a religious city long before 
time of Muhammad. Pop. c. 60,000. 

Wavoll, A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca (1912). 

MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION, see PoWBR 
Transmission. 

MECHANICS. — Mechanical science originated in 
the efforts of man to understand the tools and instru- 
ments for his needs, and the natural phenomena of 
motion. The lever, the inclined plane, and the wedge 
are pictured in the carved stone records of Egypt and 
Assyria, while their practical use was known before the 
dawn of history, scientific explanations of the prin- 
ciples of their application wore first attempted by 
Archimedes of Syracuse (287-212 b.o.). To nim also 
are due the first clear ideas on the phenomena of float- 
ing bodies and the determination of weight in relation 
to volumes or the conceptions of specifio gravity or 
density. Very little advance was made until Leonardo 
da Vinci (1462-1519), and then Simon Stevin of 
Bruges (1648-1620) again took up the problems of the 
lever, the inclined piano, and the general conditions of 
equilibrium of three forces acting in one plane. Galileo- 
Galilei (1664-1642), breaking away from Aristotelean 
logio and scientific explanation, saw the value of 
experimental examination. His experiments on fall- 
ing bodies shattered pre-existing theories, and deter- 
mined the laws that govern these phenomena. In 
mechanical science he was the first of the modems ; 
his methods are a model of scientific investigation for 
all time. Contemporary with Galileo was Lord Bacon 
(1661-1626). Isaac Newton (1642-1727) applied 
Galileo’s dynamic principles to astronomy. Besides 
the creation of gravitational astronomy, he placed 
the science of dynamics firm on the basis prepared by 
Galileo, and collooted the principles of mechanics and 
embodied them in three laws, known as ‘Newton’s Laws.* 

The term mechanics, by a gradual development of the 
science, is now better applied to the theory of mechan- 
isms. The science which treats of force and its action 
upon bodies is called dynamics (g.v.) ; and, since force 
may be considered as acting in one or other of two 
distinct ways, there is a corresponding division of the 
science into branches. 

The science of mechanics may be divided broadly 
according to the following scheme : — 

r Kinematics, 
f Rigid Bodies Statics. 

Mechanics J I Dynamics, 

iFluid Bodies { Hydro-mechanics. 

Dynaxnios.— The principles of this subject have been 
dealt with more theoretically under Dynamics {q.vJ). 
It were better here to mention onl v a few of the more 
important definitions and units which apply more to 
the practice of mechanics. In watching any motion 
we are conscious of two main perceptions, space and 
time. A moving body describes a certain length of 
ath in a certain time. The vtlooity (V) of the moving 
ody is measured bv the length (L) moved over in a 
given time (T), divided by the time ; or by writing the 
result in symbols — 
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Again, if volooity vary from instant to instant, its 
change in unit time gives the acceleration {a) of the 
moving body. 

“•“T-TxT~T«‘ 

As the sense of sight gives us an idea of motion, so 
the sense of touch supplies a perception of force, of 
which the muscular senses dve a rough measure. 
The conception of mass can be derived from that of 
force. The mass of a body is defined by the force 
required to produce a given acceleration, and so 
force (F) is measured by the product of the acceleration 
(a) and the mass (M) of the body on which it acts, or 

F=Ma. 

Work or energy is defined as the product of a force 
into the distance (L) the force moves its point of 
application, so that, in terms of fundamental units, 

, r 

work or energy = FL = MaL = 

Momentum is the product of the mass of a body into 
its velocity. 

Inertia, the most important conception of kinematics, 
is that property of a body which tends to resist motion 
when at rest, and, when in motion, to resist to the 
action of external implied forces. 

Statics. — Statics is that branch of m. which investi- 
gates the conditions of equilibrium of bodies. It is 
based on the principle of the balancing of forces. 
Since forces possess both magnitude and direction, they 
can be represented by straight lines. The moment of a 
force is the product of the force into the perpendicular 
distance of the line of action of the force from any 
given point of reference. This product is called the 
moment of the force about that point. To ensure 
equilibrium, the moments of the forces about each 
and every axis must be zero. The fundamental 
theorem in statics is the parallelogram law of forces. 
If two forces be represented by two straight lines, 
they can be replaced by a resultant force, represented 
by the diagonal of the parallelogram determined by 
the two lines. 

This fundamental theorem is amplified and applied 
to systems of bodies and forces, so that the statical 
solution of a problem deals with the resultant of 
systems of forces, or conversely when necessary the 
resolution of a force into components or subsidiary 
forces. 

The statical definition of a moment loads to the 
explanation of the moment of inertia of a body. Con- 
ceiving a body to consist of a large number of particles, 
the moment of inertia is the product of the mass of 
each into the perpendicular distance from a given 
axis. The sum of all these products is the moment of 
inertia about that axis. From the definition of the 
moment of inertia it is evident that there is a distance 
(K), such that 

1=MK^, where I=the moment of inertia, and 
M =ma8s of body. 

The distance or line K is called the radius of gyration 
with respect to that axis, and may be defined as the 
distance from that axis at which the whole mass of a 
body can be concentrated without any change in the 
moment of inertia. Thus the moment of inertia is 
a mechanical quantity, while the radius of gyration 
is a distance. 

The modem vector theory, or graphic statics, and 
its representation of forces by straight lines, reduces 
the mathematical calculation of stresses and forces 
acting upon a structure to a more mechanical and 
rapid solution by geometrical drawing with accurate 
results. Graphic statics is indispensable to the modem 
engineer. 

Applied Mechanloe. — The application of mechanics 
can be divided into two classes : — 

(a) Fixed machines or structures ; 

(b) Moving maohines or mechanisms. 


Thiobt ojf Stbuotubbs. — ^T he whole theory of 
structures is an application of the jjrincijjles of 
mechanics, especially statics, to the considerations of 
equilibrium resulting from the resistance of structures 
to external applied forces. The various parts which 
go to form a structure are called pieces or members ; 
such are the stones in an arch or the girders of a bridge. 

There are two types of structures ; — 
i. Framed stmotures, the members or pieces of 
which are subject to direct compression and 
tension only ; 

iL Structures, the members of which are subject to 
bending as well. 

Speaking broadly, the theory of structures may be 
divided into three distinct operations : — 

{a) A calculation of the stability of a structure ; 

(6) A determination of the stresses upon and in the 
materials of the structure ; 

(c) A design of the member according to scientific 
principles. 

The last does not come under the category of me- 
chanics. The first and the second involve a practical 
use of the principles of statics and dynamics. 

TiiEOBY OF Machines. — The parts of a machine are 
of two kinds : — (a) The fixed parts, or frame ; (6) the 
moving parts, or mechanism. 

The design of the frame depends on the size and 
formation of the moving parts or mechanism. In 
a machine, energy is communicated to the moving 
parts by prime movers, or mechanism, and thence to 
the working part-s. For the purposes of scientific 
design, the usual method is to consider first the force 
and the variation of force required ; to proceed then 
to a solution of the motion to be ^ven by the machinery; 
and, lastly, to design the machme for that particular 
motion. 

All varieties of machinery are based upon the three 
simple mechanical powers: — (i.) The lever; (it) the 
pulley ; (iii.) the inclined plane. 

A lever is the name given to any rod (taken as 
absolutely rigid and inflexible) capable of motion 
about a fixed point or support (fulcrum), and under 
the influence of two forces and the reaction at the 
fulcrum. Since the purpose of machines is to over- 
come resistance or weight, one force resists motion 
and the other produces it. Levers may be straight 
or bent, but in either case the power, P (the force 
exerted), the weight, W (the force overcome), and the 
fulcrum, F, may bo arranged in three different ways, 
whence the usual division of levers into the first, second, 
and third orders. The arrangement may be represented 
thus : — 

(1) P P W 

(2) P W F 

(3) W P F 

In all, however, the general principle of the lever is 
satisfied, viz. that the power and weight vary 
inversely to their shortest distances from the fulcrum. 
This may be expressed for equilibrium, thus ; — 
PxFW=WxFP. 

Generally, therefore, the inference holds good that 
the smaller the power the greater the distance it must 
move through, and that a gain in power is, hence, a 
loss in speed. In the second and third orders it is 
always speed which is gained, power being lost, i.e. 
at a disadvantage. 

The first order of levers includes balances, see-saws, 
scissors, and spades in the act of raising earth ; the 
second, crowbars and wheelbarrows ; and the third, 
sugar-tongs and fishing-rods. 

A pulley (which, like the wheel and axle, is equivalent 
to a continuous lever) is simply a cylinder with a groove 
cut on its circumference to carry a rope ; it is capable 
of rotation about an axis carried in a niece called a 
block. The figure illiistratcs a movable pulley A, 
and a fixed pulley B. S^pose a weight carried at 6. 
l^en the whole weight (W) is carried by the portions 
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of the cord ab and cd, the tension in each being 

W 

. If the cords are not parallel the forces must 

be resolved, and the 
tension in the cord 
being greater, there is 
a loss of power. 

A movable pulley 
comprises a number 
of wheels in a block ; 
this apparatus is called 
a block and fall. A 
combination of pul- 
leys in one machine is 
called a system. The 
most common com- 
bination is a block and 
tackle, consisting of two blocks containing pulleys. 
The upper is fixed, the lower carries the weight. 
The rope is fastened to one or other of the blocks, and 
passes round the sheaves or wheels. 

The inclined plane is a device for the lifting of weights. 
If a bodv rest on a horizontal plane, the plane sustains 
the whole weight. If the plane be inclined, however, 
only a part of the weight is carried by the plane ; 
hence the use of this device for lifting weights. 

The wheel and axle is a wheel provided with a 
cylindrical axle, both wheel and axle being fitted to 
take a rope round the circumference. When it is 
required to lift a weight, this is attached to the axle 
rope, and the power is then applied to the wheel rope, 
the power supporting a larger weight in proportion to 
the diameters of the wheel and axle. 

Loney, Statics and Dynamics ; P. G. Tait, Dynamics : 
Kelvin, Natural Philosophy ; Morley, Mechanics for 
Engineers ; Thornton, Mechanics', Bow, Graphic Statics; 
Cremona, Graphic Statics ; Dunkerley, Mechanisms 

MEGHANICVILLE (41° 50' N., 73° 40' W.), village, 
New York, U.S.A., on Hudson River ; paper, sash, and 
blinds. Pop. (1910) 6634. 

MECHLIN, see M ALINES. 

MECKLENBURG (53° 6' to 54° 23' N., 10° 31' to 
13° 52' E.), two grand-duchios, N. Germany (M.- 
Schwerin and M.-Strolitz), at W. end of Baltic, along 
which there is coast-line of c. 66 miles ; surface flat, 
with low ridge in centre ; area, 6199 sq. miles ; pro- 
duces cereals, amber ; manufactures boct-sugar, beer, 
spirits, leather ; famous for merino sheep, cattle, pigs, 
horses. M. was conquered by Wallenstein in 1628 ; 
after various changes the two existing duchies wore 
established in 1701, while grand-ducal title dates from 
1815. M. -Schwerin has area 5068 sq. miles; capital, 
Wismar ; largest towns, Rostock, Schwerin ; sends two 
representatives to Bundesrath, six to Reichstag. 
Pop. (1910) 639,958. 

M.-Strelltz has area 1151 sq. miles; capital, New 
Strelitz ; sends one representative to Bundesrath, and 
one to Reichstag. Pop. (1910) 106,442. 

MEDAL (French, m6daille ; Lat, metallum\ a piece 
of metal, shaped more or less like a coin, stamped with 
image and inscription, and struck to commemorate 
some event or to honour some person, but not for 
circulation as monov. Coins struck for particular 
occasions are not to be counted as medals, because in- 
tended for use as money, and many so-called medallions 
of the Rom. emperors must for the same reason be 
excluded. 

Three classes of m’s are notable : (1) The religious 
m. of Chri.stian devotion — perhaps the earliest of all ; 
(2) the commemorative m., struck particularly at com- 
mencement of new reigns, and dating from the Re- 
naissance; (3) the decorative m., awarded for eminent 
services, not brought into general use before the end of 
the XVIIL cent., and now of wide popularity. 

{!) Tlhe religious m. worn by Catholics recalls 
mysteries of faith, and inculcates lessons of piety, and 
serves either as the badge of a guild or for the con- 
secration and protection of the wearer. The small 
pectoral crosses, worn by early Christians in place of 


the pagan amulets, were not m’s ; but moulds and m*8 
have been found with Christian devices dated as far 
back as the III. and IV. cent’s (see de Rossi, in the 
Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana^ 1869, and Catholic 
Encyclopcsdia). In the Middle Ages the pilgrim’s 
metal token and the jeton (a counter, frequently 
stamped with a religious device) were akin to m’s, 
but not till the XV. cent, was the religious m. fashioned 
with any real beauty. From that time forward m’s 
have been struck in large numbers, and blessed, to bo 
worn as a protection against pestilence, to commemo- 
rate some miracle of the Holy Eucharist, in honour of a 
saint, as a private memorial of baptism, marriage, or 
first communion, and as the badge of membership in 
some religious society. 

(2) The commemorative m. had its first great artist 
in Vittore Pi.sano (1380-1456), the painter of Verona. 
The beauty of his work, signed ‘ Opus Pisani Pictorisf 
done by casting, the cire perdue process, has never 
been surpassed. In the XVI. cent, the best in’s 
were those struck by Benvenuto Cellini, from the 
designs of Raphael and Giulio Romano. Dies for 
medal -striking were then introduced, and gem- 
engravers and jewellers, with their own methods 
and excellences of repoussi work, became the chief 
exponents of the art in Germany and Italy. Albrecht 
Diirer was a distinguished medallist, and Nuremberg 
was a famous centre of the art. In Franco, Jacques 
Primavera and Germain Pilon in the XVI. cent., and 
Briot and Dupr6 in the XVII. cent, were great artists 
at m. work. In England not until Elizabeth’s reign 
were ra’s the work of native artists, and even then the 
best examples wore fashioned by continental artists. 
During the Commonwealth and Charles II. ’s reign 
Rawlins and the brothers Simon were the best Eng. 
medallists ; in the XVIII. cent, the names of Croker, 
Richard Yoo, and Thomas Pingo may be recalled ; 
and the Wyons similarly in the XIX. cent. 

At first the subjects to bo represented wore almost ex- 
clusively classical, but with the XV. cent, the custom 
began of sovereigns inaugurating their reign and cele- 
brating its chief events by the issue of m’s (hence the im- 
portant historic value of m’s). Pope Paul IT. (1464-71 ) ' 
was the first of the Rom. pontiffs to have m’s struck 
in commemoration of his reign, and each pope has con- 
tinued the practice till the present day without a 
break — a mint for the striking of these m’s being 
established at the Vatican. The Dutch ra’s were noted 
for the elaborate views, maps, and plans engraved upon 
them. In England the unbroken Rcrics of coronation 
m’s commences with Henry VIII., while America 
begins its portrait m's of the Presidents of the U.S.A. 
with Washington. The commemorative ra’s of 
Napoleon I. were so numerous that more than one 
treatise has been written upon them. Now, no longer 
do kings and rulers and the groat naval and military 
events of their reigns form tlic exclusive subjects of 
historic m’s, but events of general intere.st in science, 
art, or literature are also widely commemorated in 
similar fashion. 

(3) The decorative m. is conferred by the sovereign 
as a mark of distinction, particularly for military or 
naval services. The decoration commonly has a 
ribbon attached with clasps or small bars bearing the 
name of a battle, and is to be worn on the breast. 
Charles I. presented the first Eng. military m. in 1643, 
and in 1650 an oval m. was executed by order of Parlia- 
ment for distribution amongst the officers and soldiers 
of Cromwell’s army who had fought at Dunbar. Tlien 
a long blank ensued, and only since 1793 have m’s 
again been awarded to Brit, troops. The Waterloo m.t 
issued by the Prince Regent’s orders in 1816, and con- 
ferred on every Brit, officer and soldier present at the 
battle, was of silver. On the obverse was the head 
of the Prince Regent, on the reverse a figure of Victory, 
seated on a pedestal, inscribed ‘ W'aterloo,’ with be- 
neath the date, June 18, 1815, and above, ‘ Wellington.’ 
The Peninsular m., for military services in the war with 
Franco, 1793-1814, was not issued till 1847, when Queen 
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Victoria conferred it upon every sorviving officer and 
rivate who had been present at any battle and siege 
uring those years. It has no less than 28 separate 
olasps for different engagements. The lortg service 
and good conduct m’s were first awarded to soldiers and 
sailors in 1830 and 1831. On the edge of each of these 
m*8 is engraved the name, rank, and regiment (or ship) 
of the man to whom it has been awarded. The govern- 
ments of all civilised nations now issue m’s for the 
decoration of their soldiers and sailors. The Ftefona 
Cross in Britain, the Iron Cross of Germany, the Medal 
of Honor in U.S.A., are bestowed on officers and privates 
alike for some special deed of valour. 

Other m’s to be mentioned are the Edward Medals 
1907, for the saving of life in industrial perils ; the m’s 
of the Royal Humane and other societies, for saving 
life ; the Kaiser-i-Hindt for public services in India ; 
the m’s awarded by geographical and other learned 
societies, and to students at schools, colleges, univ’s ; 
and the trade m’s, awarded at industrial exhibitions. 

^ D. Hastings Irwin, Brit. War Medals and Decora- 
tions : Long, Brit. Navy Medals. 

MEDEA (classical myth.), famous sorceress, who 
helped Jason to obtain the Golden Fleece. Euripides 
made a tragedy and Cherubini an opera out of her 
story. 

MEDELLIN (6* 2' N., 75® 49' W.), city, Colombia; 
bp.’ 8 see; educational and commercial centre; gold- 
mining industries. Pop. 70,000. Department of Med- 
ellin has area of 12,137 sq. miles. Pop. 275,000. 

MEDEMBLIK (52® 17' N., 6® 7' E.), seaport town, 
on Zuider Zoo, Netherlands. 

MEDFORD (42® 23' N., 71® 6' W.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. ; contains Tuft’s Coll., established 
1852 ; armoury, opera-house, libraries, museums ; 
manufactures chemicals, bricks, machinery, woollens ; 
shipbuilding formerly important. Pop. (1910) 23,160. 

MEDIA (c. 35® N., 48® E.), ancient country, Asia, 
between Caspian Sea and Parthia on E., and Armenia 
and Assyria on W., and now included in Persian 
province of Iran {q.v.). M. was subject to Assyria in 
early times ; said to have attained separate existence 
under Deioces, c. 710 b.o. ; became powerful kingdom 
under Phraortos, who conquered Armenia and Persia, 
and Cyaxares, who took Nineveh and destroyed 
Assyrian empire c. 606 b.o. In next reign Persia rose 
in revolt, and King Astyages was deposed by Cyrus, 
who founded Persian empire, of which M. remained 
part until whole was conquered by Alexander of 
Macedon, c. 330 b.o. After Alexander’s death, greater 
part was included in Syrian kingdom, subsequently M. 
formed part of Parthian empire, and was eventually 
united to Persia under the Sassanida, c. 220 a.d. The 
northern part of M., known as Airopatenej became an 
independent kingdom after death of Alexander ; after 
various changes became part of second Persian empire, 
c. 226 A.D. 

Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies (1879) ; Ragozin, 
Media, Babylon, and Persia (1889). 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, etc., see Medicine. 

MEDICI FAMILY, Ital house, to which belonged 
many groat Renaissance statesmen, ecclesiastics, and 
patrons of culture. Origin of family is unknown ; 
appears in Florentine history in XII. cent. ; first im- 
portant member Salvestro, who started Medicean 
opposition to great family of Albizzi by aiding revolt 
of populace against greater gilds, 1378. Giovanni 
(1360-1429) founded the family wealth by establish- 
ing banks in numerous cities, and won popularity as 
defender of poor against the Albizzi, etc. 

His son Cosimo (1389-1464) started the literary 
tradition of his house and heaped up wealth, but 
Albizzi secured his banishment, 1433 ; ^ar with Milan 
and low finances made Cosimo’s recall necessary ; 
Albizzi and most of great families were permanently 
expelled, and Medici were henceforth supreme in 
Florence. Cosimo managed to control all elections 
of magistrates, became universal banker, built palaces, 
employed Brunelleschi, Donatello, Ghiberti, etc., col- 


lected MSS., and established public libraries ; of great 
importaiice in history of Renaissance. 

His son and successor, Pibbo (d. 1469), crushed plot 
against family ; terribly affliot<^ by gout and rheu- 
matism; loft son, Lorenso (1449-92), most famous of 
house, known as The Magnificent. Lorenzo is one of 
most brilliant and mild of despots of history ; uni- 
versally gifted (except as to good looks) and of lordly 
generosity, won enthusiastic affection of Florence, but 
nad to face republican plot ; assassins slew his bro., 
1478, but failed to kill Lorenzo ; Pazzi family were 
hanged or exiled ; republican institutions retained, 
but Lorenzo became virtual tyrant and sole conductor 
of foreign policy ; maintained peace of Italy by 
negotiations. 

Successor, Pietro (1471-1503), was deposed for 
submission to French, 1494. Lorenzo’s second s., 
Giovanxil (1476-1621), became pope, 1613, as Leo X.; 
patron of letters and art, employing Raphael to 
decorate Vatican, but unwisely assisted Emperor 
Charles V. against France, and prepared way for 
Papacy to become tool of empire. Pietro’s son, 
Lorenzo (1492-1619), re-established Medici rule in 
Florence, but was not absolute like his grandfather ; 
hisdaii. Catherine (1519-89) m., 1533, Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Henry II. of France (see Catherine db* 
Medici). On Lorenzo’s death, 1619, Cardinal Giullo de* 
M., an illegitimate son of the house, assumed govern- 
ment of Florence ; he became pope as Clement VIL, 
1623, suffered sack of Rome by imperial troops, 1627, 
and fell into emperor’s power. Medici were expelled 
from Florence, 1627, but restored by papal and imperial 
forces, 1630. Illegitimate Alessandro de’ M., vicious 
and cruel, was appointed by emperor duke-in-fee, 1631, 
and established new constitution, 1632 ; plots to 
restore republic led by another bastard Medici, Cardinal 
Ippouto, poisoned probably bv Alessandro, 1536 ; 
Alessandro, last of elder branch, was murdered by 
his boon-companion, Loeenzino de’ M., a literary man, 
1637. 

Cosimo, descendant of younger branch, succeeded, 
and started rule by stamping out revolt with great 
cruelty ; ruled as able but terrible despot ; conquered 
Lucca, Siena, and Montalcino, and became first grand- 
duko of new state, Tuscanv, 1567, by creation of pope ; 
Tuscany was ruined by his taxation. He was suc- 
ceeded, 1674, by son, Feanoesoo I., who won imperial 
recognition for his archduchy, continued ruin of 
country by taxation, and neglected government, while 
dabbling in lit. and science ; founded Uffizi Gallery, etc.; 
constant poisonings, murders, and intrigues. His dau. 
Maria married Henry IV. of France (see Marie db* 
Medici). His bro. and successor, Ferdinand I., 
founded Villa Medici at Rome, and presented art 
treasures to Florence, drained marshes and improved 
communications, and greatly developed Tuscany. 
Son, Cosimo II. (duke, 1609-21), died at age of thirty; 
young son, Ferdinand II. (1621-70), was a weak ruler, 
tyrannised over by Church, but patron of science and 
lit, ; suoc. by son, Cosmo III. (1670-1723), even feebler 
and devoted to pleasure ; surviving son, GIOVAN 
Gastons, was chilmess, and Powers refused to allow 
Cosimo either to bequeath succession to sister, or to 
restore Florentine republic ; Giovan Gastone (1723-27) 
a hopeless invalid ; general corruption ; persuaded to 
acknowledge Infante of Spain as successor, but an 
agreement, 1735, was made between Spain and Austria, 
by which Duke of Lorraine succeeded. M. rule was 
fatal to Tuscany. Soo Florence, Tuscany. 

Young, The Medici (1909). 

MEDICINE, the science which deals with the 
treatment of disease; may be subdivided more par- 
ticularly into inismal m., the province of the 
physician; surgery, or the treatment of wounds and 
deformities, and of conditions requiring operative 
interference generally; obstetrics or midwifery, which 
treats of pregnancy and the bringing of a child into the 
world; forensic m., treating of the relations of m. with 
civil and criminal law ; and state m., dealing with the 
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prorention o< disease and the preservation of the 
pnblio health. 

Ancient History. — The art of healing is as old as the 
human raoe itself, and the most primitive peoples have 
always had removes of some sort for injuries and for 
disuse. In ancient Egypt the practice of m. was sub- 
ordinate to religion and was carried oat by the priests, 
and was speoifldised in that different priests attached 
to a temple applied themselves to the treatment of 
different diseases. A great part of the revenue of 
the temples* consisted in gifts offered as fees for the 
cure of diseases. The earliest extant medical work 
is an Egyptip papyrus, dating from about 3600 b.c., 
describing diseases and prescriptions for their cure. 
Mention of the art of healing is found in various parts 
of the sacred Vedas of the Indians, which date from 
about 1600 B.C., and with them, as with the Egyptians, 
the art was in the hands of the priestcraft. From 
the records of ancient Israel and Persia we find also 
that m. was closely bound up with religion. In 
ancient Greece, in Homeric times, m. was, however, 
no longer subordinate to religion : physicians ranked 
as members of a distinct profession, and received 
fees for their services. The worship of ^sotjlapius, 
the god of healing, had no connection with the practice 
of m. by the physicians, who were quite distinct from 
the priests of /Esculapius, and the theory, held by 
authorities of some note, that Ok. m. was a develop- 
ment from the cult of iEsculapius, must be rejected. 
In Hippocrates’ days this worsnip still existed widely, 
but was looked upon as a superstition of the ignorant. 

M. was thus already a definite science of reputation 
by the time of Hippoceates (c. 460 b.c.), who gathered 
together its traditions, developed the science in the 
lignt of his own experience, and formed and handed on 
in his writings the highest conceptions of it. The chief 
features of Hippocrates* teaching were his high ideals 
of the physician’s duty, as embodied in the well- 
known ^ oath of Hippocrates,* his insistence that 
disease was not of supernatural origin but was a 
process governed by the laws of the nature, and his 
method of basing a diagnosis on the patient’s previous 
history, and on accurate observation and compre- 
hension of the meaning of symptoms. Percussion 
and succussion (shaking the patient to elicit internal 
noises) were employed as aids to diagnosis bv Hippo- 
crates and his followers, and, although their know- 
ledge of m. was very incomplete and inaccurate, 
without anv scientific foundation, the Hippocratic 
physicians have been famed for their accuracy of 
progmsisy or the art of forecasting the course and 
termination of a disease. In regard to treatment, 
much stress was laid by Hippocrates upon dietary 
treatment, drugs being regarded as of secondary 
importance. For a cent, after Hippocrates no progress 
was made in m., the explanation no doubt being the 
general decline of science and art during the Mace- 
donian ascendancy in Greece, On the break-up 
of the Macedonian empire, however, various centres 
of learning sprang up, and, in regard to m., the school 
of Alexandria was the most important. The leaders 
of this school wore the contemporaries and rivals, 
HBEOPHrLUS and Erasisteatus. The former followed 
the teaching of Hippocrates, paying great atten- 
tion to symptoms, and, in treatment, employ- 
ing chiefly drugs and bleeding : the latter con- 
demned the doctrines of Hippocrates, was less 
attentive to anat., and found an explanation for 
inflammation and fever in excess of nutrition. The 
Bohooi of Herophilus produced some distinguished 
anatomists, while that of Erasistratus, which lasted 
a hundred years longer than the other, became famous 
from the study of special diseases. From the Erasis- 
trateans developed the school of the Empibios, whose 
chief features were the importance attached to the 
previous history of the patient, observation, and 
inferenoe by analogy, while they ^scarded the study 
of anat. as useless ; but it must be noted that the 
Empirics studied carefully the works of Hippocrates, 


and they had much success in practical matters, 
such as surgei^^ and obstetrics. 

With the subjection of the Gk. world by the Romans 
many Gk. physicians proceeded to Rome to practise 
their profession there. The Romans themselves, 
although they had a system of ooUeoted superstitions 
regardmg the treatment of disease, developed no 
native s^ool of m., and before 200 b.o. Gk. physicians 
had already come to practise among them. The most 
prominent of the early Gk. physicians was Abclefi adbs, 
a native of Bithynia, whose theory of disease was that 
the body was composed of innumerable atoms, the 
arrangement and movement of which controlled 
health and (hsease. In regard to treatment he relied 
chiefly on diet, exercise, cold baths, and massage. A 
pupil of Asolepiades, Themison, developed his theories, 
treating disease by inducing a condition opposite to 
that in which the patient was found {e,g, administered 
a purgative in constipation), and founded the school of 
the AIbthodios, the greatest of whom was Soranus of 
Ephesus, who flouriAed in Rome in the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian. The Methodic school endured 
for several cent’s, and had even considerable influence 
upon the mediseval revival of m. 

The most eminent name in Rom. medicine, from the 
hist, point of view, is that of a man who was not a 
physician by profession — Aulus Cornelius Celsus, 
whoso De mcdicina formed part of a series of works 
dealing with all branches of human knowledge. The 
De mtdicina is mainly derived from older medical 
writers; it summarises the medical knowledge of 
Hippocratic and Alexandrian times, and gives an 
account of the science of m. up to the time of the 
writer. The influence of Celsus was not, however, 
felt in his own time, but dates from the XV. cent., 
when his works were re-discovered, to become, from 
that time onwards, the most widely read of medical 
classics. 

In the I. cent. a.d. arose the Pwbumatio School, 
which attempted to combine the doctrines of the 
Methodics with the Hippocratic school, and about the 
same period the Eclectic School appeared, the chief 
followers of which were Rufus of Ephesus and Arctseus 
of Cappadocia, who tried to select and reconcile what 
was of value in the different contending schools of m. 
At this period, then, comes Galen (b. at Pergamus in 
131 A.D.), who practised m. with great success in Rome 
from about 170 a.d. to the end of the II. cent. He 
based diagnosis upon a knowledge of anat. and physi- 
ology — obtained by the dissection of animals and 
necessarily inexact^and placed great importance on 
the state of the pulse. He was guided, however, too 
much by the Hippocratic elements (hot, cold, wet, and 
dry), tried to cure diseases supposedly due to mixture 
of the elements by drugs of opposite qualities, and com- 
bined with scientific m. a system of philosophy, finding 
an answer for every question. It was this last feature 
that made the great reputation Galen had later, chiefly 
through the advocacy of his doctrines by the Arabian 
physicians, and his name dominated m. up to the XVI L 
and XVIII. cent’s. 

Middle Affea.— The Byzantenb School followed in 
the footsteps of Galen, and its most eminent teachers 
were Oribasius and iEtius, whose works were compiled 
from Hiupocrates, Galen, and other older writers, Alex- 
ander of Tralles, of more original achievements, and Paul 
of iEgina, who was the author of valuable treatises on 
surgery and obstetrics. With the establishment of 
Muhammadan rule in the HeUenio cities of the Levant 
a school of Arabian m., deriving its knowledge mainly 
from Galen, Aristotle, and other Gk. medical writers, 
arose in the IX. and X. cent’s. Among the more 
notable names in this school are Mesua and Joannitiua 
of Bagdad, Rhaaes, who also practised in Bagdad and 
was tne first to describe accurately smallpox and 
measles, Hali, author of an important work on m., 
Mesua of Damascus, whose work on materia medica 
was used in the compilation of a pharmacoposia by 
the College of Physicians in tbe reign of James I., and 
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A^oivha, the most eminent of the Arabian medical 
writers, author of an enoyolop»dio work on m., which 
^ows, however, but little practical experience. There 
is no real break with Rom. m. and the m. of the Middle 
Ages, the tradition, degenerate though it was, being 
carried on by the religious orders. 

In the early Middle Ages arose the famous medical 
School OF Salbhno, the origin of which is not known 
and which was a secular, not a religious, institution. 
Its fame attracted many persons in search of health, 
among them William the Conqueror, in addition to 
numerous students of m. None of the works emanat- 
ing from Salerno were much more than compilations, 
one well-known work being the Regimen Sanitatis 
SdUmi, written in rhyme for the king of England. 
The school of Salerno, although it actually exis^ up 
to the time of Napoleon, declined with the intro- 
duction of Arabian m. to western Europe through 
the medium of Latin translations, Cornelius Africanus 
(c. 1050) being the first of such translators. At this 
period were founded the medical schools of Mont- 
pellier, Bologna, and Padua, basing their teaching on 
the Arabian medical works derived from those of 
the Gk. physicians. 

Modern Times. — With the fall of Constantinople and 
the Revival of Learning the science of m. received a fresh 
impulse, and, in place of Latin translations of Arabian j 
versions and compilations from the Gk., Hippocrates, I 
Galen, and the forgotten Celsus became known in the 
original, interest in anat. and physiology awoke, and, in 
this period of exploration and discovery, new plants and 
new remedies for disease became known. Gradually the 
teaching of Galen took the place of the doctrines of 
Avicenna and the other Arabian physicians, and, 
although the latter long prevailed in the schools 
of m., oy the middle of the XVI. cent. Galenism was 
supreme. About this time there appeared a figure 
not in accordance with the spirit of reverence for 
Galen, in the person of Pabacelsus (c. 1490-1641), 
who defied traction, lectured in his native German 
in place of Latin, publicly condemned Galen and 
Avicenna, advocated personal experience and research 
in place of academic theorising, and introduced some 
new substances, the chief of wmch were antimony and 
laudanum, for the treatment of disease. Except, 
however, for his additions in materia medioa, and the 
value of his example in independence, the influence of 
Paracelsus was but slight outside his own country. 

In addition to the revival of the study of the classical 
medical writers the XV. and XVI. cent’s are notable 
for the outbreaks of epidemics in forms unknown to 
the ancients, chief among them ’ sweating sickness ’ 
in England and syphilis on the continent of Europe. 
This period is also memorable by the introduction of 
clinical teaching in the hospitals, first of all in con- 
nection with the medical school of Padu^ New 
discoveries in physios and other sciences stimulated 
research in m., especially in regard to physiology and 
therapeutics. 

In 1628 William Harvey made nublio his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, whion gave an explana- 
tion of many obscure phenomena in health and 
disease ; clinical teaching in the hospitals became 
more general, to be followed by a rise in estimation 
of the works of Hipj^ratos and a proportionate fall 
in those of Galen. Various systems of m. were pro- 
mulgated, including that of Van Helmont, who believed 
that the symptoms of disease were due to the disturb- 
ance of a central archceus controlling the body and 
soul ; the IcUro-physiedl school explained the functions 
and diseases of the body on meonanioal grounds, the 
most prominent members of this school being Borelli 
and the Scotsman, Pitcaime ; the latro^chemical 
school tried to reconcile m. with the new discoveries 
in chem. and physiology, and explained the physio- 1 
logical and pathological processes in the body as 
chemical phenomena, its cmef advocate being Sylvias, < 
prof, of m. at Leiden. Willis, the Eng. physician, 
agvsid with many doctrines of this last school, and in 


addition to applying ohemioal methods to the examina- 
tion of the bodily secretions, ho is notable as having 
first described diabetes and certain nervous diseases. 
Thomas Sydenham followed none of the systematic 
schools, but took nature as his guide, regarding it as 
the duty of the physician in disease to assist nature 
in the restoration of a normal condition. He placed 
much faith in bleeding, while his description oi gout 
is classic. 

Coming to the XVIII. cent, the next great name is 
that of Bobrhaave of Leiden, who, in addition to being 
a great anatomist, was the founder of the modem 
method of clinical instruction, founding his teaching 
upon the doctrines of Hippocrates and of Sydenham ; 
his chief work, embodving the experience of a lifetime, 
was his systematic InstitutioneSf which was long a 
standard work. The tendency to establish a system 
of m. is found also in Hofimann, who explained life and 
disease by the existence of a universal ether, which 
accumulated in the brain and generated a ‘ nervoas 
fluid,’ while Stahl attributed the symptoms of disease 
to the efforts of the soul in getting rid of morbid in- 
fluences. 

Apart from theoretical systems were Haller, who in- 
vestigated practically the effects of drugs in health, and 
also laid tne foundations of modem physiology, and 
Morgagni, who marks the beginning of the study of 
morbid anatomy. Following Haller and Morgagni 
came William Cullen of Edinburgh, who drew np a classi- 
fication of diseases according to the new ideas regard- 
ing physiology and pathology, and also John Browm, 
founder of the Brunonian system, who explained all the 
phenomena of life and disease as due to stimulus, his 
treatment of practically all diseases being a ’ stimulat- 
ing* one. Hahnemann, who founded the homoeo- 
pathic school, and who belongs to this period, had a 
considerable influence upon therapeutics, his main 
theory being that a disease is cured by a drug which, 
in a normal person, would produce similar symptoms. 
In this cent, must also be noted Valsalva, who ma^e im- 
portant researches on heart disease and aneurism; 
Auenbmgger, who introduced direct percussion as an aid 
to diagnosis ; John Fothergill, who described * putrid 
sore t&oat,’ now termed diphtheria, as well as the con- 
dition of the douloureux ; John Huxham, who investi- 
ated epidemic fevers ; and, most famous of all, Edward 
B iTNBR, who introduced vaccination as a preventive 
against smallpox, which marks the beginning of the 
science of preventive m. 

The first half of the XIX. cent, showed the triumph 
of research and experiment over theorising and general- 
isation, influenced by the work of William and Joer 
Hunter, both of whom died just before the commence- 
ment of that cent., the latter particularly leaving behind 
him a valuable legacy in anatomical and pathological 
research, as well as m the stimulus he gave to such 
pupils as Edward Jenner and Matthew Baillie. The 
method of percussion of Auenbrugger was improved by 
Corvisart and Piorry, and Laenneo introduce a more 
valuable aid to diagnosis in the etethoecope. At tk 'S time 
the Paris School was supreme in clinical teaching, 
and attracted students from all parts to study under 
Bretonneau, Rostau, D’Alibert, Rayer, Trousseau, and 
othera 

Great progress was also being made in m. in Britain, 
Willan laying the basis for cm subsequent work on 
diseases of the skin. Bright making the important dis- 
coveries in regard to diseases of the kidneys associated 
with his name, and, somewhat later, Addison investi- 
gating the obscure disease of the suprarenal capsules 
caUed ndter him. The researches of Sir Charles Bell and 
of Marshall Hall concerning the physiology of the 
nervous system are also noteworthy. The reputation 
of the Edinburgh School of m. was sustained by 
Gregory, Alison, and Abercrombie, and that of Dublir 
by Graves and Stokes. In Germany, again, Skoda im- 
prove the art of auscultation, Rokitansky made dis- 
coveries of note in morbid anatomy, Romberg in ner- 
vous diseases, and Schdnlein, by his efforts In many 
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different direotions, increased the fame of the Ger. 
school 

In more recent times progress in other departments 
of thought and science has exercised great influence 
upon m. With the appearance of Darwin’s epoch- 
making Origin of Species the olassifloation of diseases 
into isolated types, without relation one to another, was 
seen to be wrong, and the changing of form, with the 
development and relation of processes, began more 
clearly to be observed, A morbid process was seen no 
longer to be limited by the individual and the possi- 
bility of inheritance of disease, such as various nervous 
disorders, or of susceptibility to disease, such as to tuber- 
culosis, assumed an aspect of much greater impotence. 

The teaching of Sononlein, who discovered, in the 
first half of the cent., that the disease termed favus was 
due to a parasitic fungus, led to the development of the 
science of bacteriology, which, receiving its most irr^ort- 
ant impulse from the work of Pasteub, and of l^ocH, 
who discovered the bacilli of anthrax and of tuber- 
culosis, has been able to assign both a cause and a cure 
to many of the most obscure and most fatal diseases, 
and is daily becoming more complete and more exact. 
The development of preventive m. has accompanied that 
of bacteriology, infant mortality has been enormously 
lessened, the ravages of the population by infectious 
diseases have been substantially decreased, housing is 
improved, food and water auppUos rendered purer and 
more healthy, sanitary science is becoming more exact, 
and the physical conditions of life, especially in towns, 
have been rendered very much cleaner and more pleas- 
ant. In the tropics, as well as in temperate climates, 
disease is being checked ; the parasite of malaria was 
discovered two years before the tubercle bacillus, and 
preventive methods are successfully employed to pre- 
vent the propagation of the infecting mosquito, with 
the result that the disease is being stamped out in dis- 
tricts where it was endemic, while cholera, enteric 
fever, and yellow fever are beginning to be controlled. 

While perhaps most general attention has of recent 
years been paid to infectious diseases, the progress 
made regarding other conditions must not escape con- 
sideration. The development of the microscope and 
of microscopic methods in the XIX. cent, had the 
greatest possible influence on the development of 
physiology and anat., and therefore on the develop- 
ment of m. In the history of the investigation of 
nervous diseases the names of Lockhart Clarke, Cajal, 
Golgi Brown -S4quard, Gowers, Duchenne, Charcot, 
and Romberg are prominent, Sir Charles Bell dis- 
covered the paths of sensory and motor impulses, 
followed by Marshall Hall’s discovery of the laws of 
reflex action, and Waller, Sherrington, and others have 
done valuable work ; while in regard to research on the 
physiology of the brain, and, in consequence, the 
wonderful achievements in cerebral surgery, Broca, 
Hitzig, and Ferrier are noteworthy. At present con- 
siderable attention is being devoted to the investigation 
of mental diseases, and, although up to the present the 
results have been comparatively small the patient 
work now proceeding is Douud to bear valuable Iruit in 
the near future. The treatment of the insane has not 
developed to any great extent beyond the non-restraint 
methods of the first half of the aIX. cent 

Diseases of the lungs and heart were investigated in 
such a way by Laenneo that his successors in the XIX. 
cent, have simply added additional details to his broad 
outline ; pneumonia has become recognised as an 
infection, and the treatment of tuberculosis of the 
lungs and pleura has undergone a drastic change from 
protection from the outside air and close confinement 
to placing the patient as constantly outside as possible, 
ana feedjng him on nutritious diet. In abdominal 
conditions great progress has been made in accuracy of 
diagnosis as well as in the enormous increase in success- 
ful treatment through the introduction of the anti- 
septic and Mptio methods of surgery by Lister, and 
such conditions as stone in the kidney or gall-bladder, 
gastric uloor, peritonitis, ovarian disease, and even 


cancer of the stomach or intestine, which formerly 
practically invariably ended fatally, are treated to-dav 
with every prospect of cure. Examination of stomach 
contents, the application of X-rays, and improved 
methods of examining the urine have been of great 
assistance in the diagnosis of abdominal disease. 
Great progress was made in the XIX. cent, in regard 
to the diseases of women, the name of Matthews 
Duncan of Edinburgh being notable in this regard, 
and the possibility of successful operative interfer- 
ence has given wonderful results in this department 
of m. 

Knowledge concerning the circulation has been 
greatly augmented by the physiological researches of 
Sloroy, Ludwig, Leonard HiU, and others ; the diseases 
of blood-vessds, such as the degeneration of the walls 
of blood-vessels from such reasons as old age, lead- 
poisoning, syphilis, persistent high blood-pressure, are 
oetter understood, and specifio treatment is applied 
with much success. The phenomena of embolism and 
thrombosis have been investigated by Kirkes and 
Virchow, and are guarded against and treated success- 
fully ; while the causes of more obscure ansemias 
are being gradually evolved. Dietetic diseases, as, in 
children, rickets, scurvy, and marasmus, are now 
being more exactly comprehended, and are successfully 
cured or prevented. 

In regard to diagnosis, in addition to such aids as 
examination of stomach contents, and the X-rays, 
many improvements have been made ; the ophthal- 
moscope has made diseases of the eye more clear ; 
the sphygmograph is of value in investigating changes 
of blood-pressure ; the thermometer has become an 
exact instrument, and is invaluable as a recorder of the 
temperature ; the application of the galvanic and 
faradio currents is of great assistance in various 
nervous conditions ; instruments have been devised 
for different purposes in the examination of the blood ; 
the laryngoscope throws light on the condition of the 
throat. In regard to therapeutics, less reliance is being 
placed in drugs, and other remedies are being widely 
employed, such as diet, change of climate, physical 
exorcises, baths, mineral waters, massage, electricity, 
hypnotism, while the discoveries in bacteriology are 
providing a host of specific remedies in antitoxins, 
vaccines, and similar preparations. Hypodermic injec- 
tion has been added to the other methods of the 
administration of drugs, saline injections are employed 
for various conditions, and transiusion is being carried 
out more scientifically and more successfully. 

Medical Education. — Until 1858 the different 
licensing authorities in Great Britain and Ireland 
granted degrees or licences in medicine and surgery 
without supervision by the State, but by the Medical 
Act of that year the General Medical Council was 
established, now composed, bv the later amended Act, 
of twenty members elected by the licensing bodies, 
three elected W medieal practitioners, and six app. by 
the Crown. The General Medical Council supervises 
the courses of study and examinations of the hcensing 
bodies, and may report any body which does not meet 
its requirements to the Privy Council, which can 
deprive such body of its power to grant licences. It 
requires that before commencing medical study candi- 
dates should be sixteen years of age and should pass 
an examination in general knowledge in (a) English, (6) 
Latin, (c) math’s, (d) any one of Greek, French, German, 
Italian, or another modem lan^age, but the entrance 
examination certificates of theJBrit., Ind., and colonial 
univ’s, and examination certificates of certain govern- 
ment and chartered bodies’ examinations, are accepted 
in lieu of this examination. After having fulfilled the 
above requirements, a candidate must register as a 
medical student and carry out the approved course of 
five years* study. The subjects of this course must 
include physics, chem., elementary biology, anat., 
physiology, materia medica, and pharmacy, pathology, 
therapeutics, medicine and olini<^ med., surgery and 
clinical surgery, midwifery with diseases peculiar to 
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women* vaccination* forenaio med., public health* 
mental disoades. A candidate cannot be licensed and 
admitted to the Medical Register before he is twenty- 
one years of age. 

In the U.S.A. the different states regulate the 
practice of med. within their own borders, and candi- 
dates must satisfy the supervising board that they 
have graduated from a reputable medical school and 
arc twenty-one years of ago. In the medical schools 
the course of study lasts four years, and a certain 
standard of general knowledge, in some cases graduation 
in arts or science, is demanded before entrance. 

Medical Jurisprudence, or Forensic Medicine, is 
that branch of med. which deals with the application 
of medical science to questions of law, chiefly in regard 
to civil rights and to injuries to the person. Although 
we find traces in ancient times among the Greeks and 
Romans of the application of certain principles of 
m. j., more especially in regard to questions of legiti- 
macy, the development of the subject is of recent date. 
In the XVI. cent., in Germany under the Emperor 
Charles V., magistrates were ordered to take medical 
evidence in doubtful cases of personal injury, poisoning, 
pretended diseases, and the like, while the first work 
dealing with the subject, Constitutia Criminalia Caroli7ia, 
appeared in 1553. As knowledge of anat., physiology, 
and other branches of mod. became more exact, so 
their application to legal matters developed, and we 
find the first course of lectures on m. j. given by 
Michaelis in the Univ. of Leipzig in the middle of the 
XVII. cent., while at the commencement of the same 


refuge hero after hia flight from Mecca in 622 A.n. ; was 
Muslim capital until superseded by Damascus in time 
of Moawija ; came under control of Turkey in XVI. 
cent. ; captured by Wahhabis, 1804 ; retaken by 
Tusun, B. of Mehcmet Ali, pasha of Egypt, in 1812 ; 
most important recent event, opening of railway to 
Damascus, 1908. M. is strongly fortified and en- 
circled by walls ; principal building is mosque, which 
contains Prophet’s tomb, and has lofty cupola and 
four towers ; present building is result of frequent 
reconstruction. Pop. c. 18,000. (2) (43® 16' N., 78® 
20' W.)town, New York State, U.S.A., on Oak Orchard 
Creek ; iron manufactures ; sandstone quarries. Pop, 
(1910) 6683. 

MEDINA SIDONIA (36® 27' N., 5® 63' W.), town* 
on ftequiUo, Cadiz, Spain ; ancestral seat of dukes of 
M. S. Pop. 11,000. 

MEDINA SIDONIA, DON ALONSO PEREZ 
DE GUZMAN EL BUENO, 7TH DUKE OF (1660- 

1616), commander-in-chief of Span. Armada ; de- 
scendant of noblo family of Guzman, richest and most 
powerful of Spain; incapable, and promoted by favour; 
app. captain -general of Lombardy, 1581 ; commander 
of Armada, 1588 ; responsible for Eng. success at 
Cadiz, 1596. 

MEDIOLANUM, name of several Rom. cities ; 
that in Cisalpine Gaul, founded by Insubres (according 
to Livy), was taken from that people by Romans, 
222 B.c. ; chief city of Western Empire when captured 
by Goths, 669. 

MEDITERRANEAN SEA (c. 30® 30' to 44® 10' N., 



cent. Henry IV. of Franco had appointed physicians 
and surgeons to make medico-legal reports in the 
different cities of his kingdom. Several professorships 
of the subject were instituted in the iiniv’a of Germany 
in the XVIII. cent., and many works dealing with 
medico-legal subjects were published. The first work 
on m. j. produced in Britain was the Elements, by 
Samuel Farr, which appeared in 1788, and the first 
lectures in the country were given by Duncan, in the 
Univ. of Edinburgh, in 1801. 

The different subjects connected with m. j. are 
dealt with under such articles as Murder, Drowning, 
Rape, Insanity, Poison. 

Taylor, Principles and Practice of Medical Juris- 
prudence ; Osier, Principles and Practice of Med, 
(1909); Taylor, The Practice of Med, (1911). 

MEDICK, see Lucerne. 

MEDINA. — (1) (24® 68' N., 39® 68' E.) small town, 
Hojaz, Arabia ; second great holy city of Muham- 
madans ; contains tomb of Muhammad, who took 


5® to 35® E.), great inland sea, with Europe on N.* 
Asia on E., Africa on S. ; communicating with Atlantic 
by Strait of Gibraltar, with Black Sea by Dardanelles, 
Sea of Marmora, and Bosporus, with Red Sea by 
Suez Canal ; area over 1,000,000 sq. miles ; practically 
uninfluenced by oceanic tidal wave. M. S. has great 
depth, three basins being revealed by soundings ; 
these are : western basin, W. of Corsica and Sardinia ; 
Tyrrhenian depression, between Corsica and Sardinia, 
Sicily and Italy ; eastern basin, between S. Italy and 
coast of Palestine. Submerged mountains connect 
Sicily with Tunis. 

MEDIUM, term used in spiritualism for person 
through whom messages are believed to be convoyed 
from the other world ; such messages are not necessarily 
genuine, as the medium may be deliberately deceiving, 
or may unconsciously deliver ideas not derived from 
any extraneous source. 

m£DOC (45® 9' N., 0® 42' W.), district, Gironde, 
France, stretching along Gironde ; famous wines. 
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MEDULLA, 806 Bonb. 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA, see BRAIir. 

MEDUSA, see GoBOOKS, The. 

MEDUSA, general name for a jelly-fiisli, either the 
large floating mass belonging to the Soyphomodusse 
iq.v.) or the small swimming-bell of the Hydromedusaa 
(j.v.). 

MEDUSOID, see under Hydbomedusjc. 

MEDWAY (61* 27' N.. 0“ 43' E.), river, S.E. 
England ; joins Thames at Sheemess ; length, 60 miles, 
of which over 40 are navigable. 

MEEANEE, see Miani. 

MEENIN, see Menin. 

MEERANE (60® 61' N., 12® 28' E.), town. Saxony, 
Germany ; woollen cloth. Pop. (1910) 25,406. 

MEERSCHAUM, hydrated silicate of magnesium 
ooourring as fine white clay in Austria, Turkey, Spain, 
and other places in Europe ; used for making tobacco 
pipes. 

MEERUT.— <1) (28® 65' N., 77® 30' E.) district, 
United Provinces, India; area, 2300 sq. miles; pro- 
duces cereals, cotton, sugar-cane. Pop. 1,640,175. 
(2) (29® N., 77® 41' E.) town, United Provinces; 
trades in cotton ; here Mutiny first broke out, 1857. 
Pop. (1911) 116,227. M. division has area 11,310 
sq. miles. Pop. c. 6,000,000. 

MEGACHILE, see Leaf-Cutteb Bees. 

MEGALOPOLIS, magnificent city of ancient 
Greece, built by Arcadians under direction of Epamin- 
ondas, near junction of Alphaeus and Helisson, 370 b.c. ; 
idea was to collect forces against Spartan inroads as 
Argives had done in Argos ; sacked by Spartans, 222 ; 
speedily fell into decay ; now deserted ruins ; famous 
inhabitants were Philopoemen and historian Polybius ; 
excavations by Brit, school at Athena, 1892. 

MEGANUCLEUS, see under Nucleus. 

MEGAPODES, Mboapodida-:, family of seven 
^cies of Rail-like birds found in Australia and many 
S. Pacific islands ; most interesting on account of 
their nesting habits ; eggs are simnlv laid in sand or 
dead loaves, whore they are hatclied by heat of sun or 
decaying vegetation. 

ME GAR A, town of ancient Greece ; capital of the 
Megarid district; Dorian, but dependent on Athens 
until time of Codrus ; being on route from Athena to 
Peloponnesus, and possessing excellent ports, became 
great mart and was mother of colonies m Sicily, Asia 
Minor, Black Sea, Sea of Marmora, etc. ; nearly ruined 
by Delian League. 

Megarlan School, a Gk. school of philosophy 
founded in Megara, his native city, by Euclid (not 
the geometer), a friend of Socrates. The school seems 
to have assorted the unity of Being or the Good to the 
point of den 3 ring all reality to changeable and imperfect 
things. 

MEGATHERIUM, Ground Sloths, see under 
Edentates. 

MEGHNA, Meqna (23® 15' N., 90® 46' E.), the 
delta estuary of Ganges and Brahmaputra, India ; 
noted ‘ bore.’ 

MEHADIA (44® 66' N., 22® 22' E.), town. Krasso- 
Szor^ny, Hungary ; in neighbourhood are sulphur 
* Hercules Baths,’ known in Rom. times. 

MEHALLA EL KOBRA, town, Egypt (g.v.). 

MEHDIA, see Majidia. 

MEHEMET ALI (1769-1849), viceroy of Egypt. 
As pasha of Egypt, M. A., an illiterate peasant of genius, 
and his s. Ibrahim played an important part in the 
Gk. War of Independence (1827), and won some support 
from Gt. Britain and France in their revolt against 
M. A .*8 suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey. Finally the 
Powers agreed by the Convention of London to force 
terms on A., who had assumed the title of viceroy of 
Egypt in 1834. ^ France held out and aided him, but 
Napier forced him to return the Turk, fleet, captured 
by Ibrahim, and he made submission, France consent- 
ing on Turkey’s agreeing to maio the pashalik 
hereditary. 

MEHIDPUR (23® 29' N., 76® 42' E.), town, on 


Sipra, Indore, India; scene of victory of Sir John 
Malcolm over army of Holkar, 1817. 

MEIDERICH (61® 30' N., 6® 45' E.), town, Rhine 
province, Prussia ; iron and steel manufactures ; incor- 
porated with Duisburg, 1906. 

MEIKTILA (c. 20® 52' N., 96® 10' E.), district and 
division of Upper Burma. District (2178 sq. miles) 
consists of an undulating plain ; o^ef occupation, 
cattle-breeding and agriculture. Pop. 260,000. Divi- 
sion includes districts of Meiktila, Kyaukse, Yamethin, 
and Myingyan ; area, 10,854 sq. miles. Pop. 1,000,000 ; 
town, GOW. 

MEINBERG (61® 46' N., 9® E.), watering-place, 
Lippo, Germany ; sulphur springs. 

MEININGEN (60® 34' N., 10® 26' E.), capital, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Germany, on Werra ; contains theatre 
and ducal palace, with collectious. Pop. (1910) 17,182. 

MEiR (n. II. cent. B.o.), Jewish philosopher ; noted 
for fables and epigrams, as was his wife Beruriah for 
her godliness. 

MEIRINGEN (46® 42' N., 8® 12' E.), tourist centre, 
canton Berne, Switzerland, in valley of Aare. Pop. 3000. 

MEISSEN (61® 10' N., 13® 28' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; famous for Dresden china ; has beautiful 
Gothio cathedral dating from Xlll. cent. Pop. (1910) 
33,884. 

MEISSEN (51® 10' N., 13® 28' K), district, Saxony ; 
gave name to margraviate in X. cent. ; in 1423 the 
Margrave, Frederick the Warlike, who suoc. his 
uncle, 1407, was cr. elector of Saxe-Wittenberg ; and 
henceforth M. was included in duchy, afterwards 
kingdom of Saxony. 

MEISSONIER, JEAN LOUIS ERNEST (1816- 
01), Fr. painter; first distinguished himself as book- 
illustrator, later for his elaborate genre pictures, 
including several celebrated military scenes ; executed 
some striking portraits, one being of Dumas fils. 
Many of his pictures are known by engravings. 

MEISTER8INGERS, see MlNNSSlNGEES. 

MEKINEZ, see Mbquinez. 

MEKONG (9® 66' N., 106® 38' E.), river, Indo- 
China ; rises in Tibet, separates Annam from Siam ; 
enters China Sea ; length, over 2700 miles ; basin, 
400,000 sq. miles. 

MEKRAN, Makban (26® N., 61® E.), district in 
S.W. Baluchistan and S.E. Persia, bordering Arabian 
Sea ; corresponds to ancient Oedroaia ; is an arid and 
barren plateau region ; divided into petty districts 
under separate chiefs. 

MELA, POMPONIUS (fi. c. A.D. 43), earliest Rom. 

f eoCTapher ; a native of Spain. His geography, called 
)e Orbis, is in three parts. 

MELANCHOLIA, see Insanity. 
MELANCHTHON, PHILIPP (1497-1660), Ger. 
Reformer ; original name, Scifwarzerd ; ed. at 
Heidelberg and Tubingen ; prof, of Greek at Wittenberg, 
1618. In 1519 be began to play his part in the Re- 
formation struggles at the Leipzig disputation. When 
Luther was in the Wartburg mT led the Protestants 
in Wittenberg. He disputed with Zwingli at Marburg, 
1629, over the Eucharist. He was one of the more 
moderate of the Reformers, and as such had intercourse 
with Catholics when compromise was attempted. He 
tried to shelve difficulties by using v^ue language; 
his theology was really Lutheran. He wrote Loci 
Oommunes Kerum Theologicarum and other works. 
Richard, Life (1898). 

IVIELANEBIA (10® S., 156® E.), collective name 
for island groups in Pacific, comprising Bismarck, 
Solomon, Santa Cruz, Now Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
Loyalty, and other archipelagoes. 

MELBA, rUe Nellin Mitchell (1869- ), famous 

Brit, singer (soprano) ; b. Melbourne. 

MELBOURNE.-^!) (37® 49' S., 144® 69' E.)oapital, 
Victoria, Australia; founded, 1836; episcopal see, 
1847 ; made capital of Victoria, 1861 ; suffered from 
financial depression, 1892-93. M, is temporary seat 
of Commonwealth government ; contams Houses 
of Parliament, Government House, Anglican and 
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E.C. cathedrals, observatory, mint, varions museums, 
libraries, and charitable establishments; seat of univ., 
founded 1855 ; has fine parks and public gardens ; great 
gold, wool, and farm-produoe centre ; has fine harbour ; 
exports frozen meat, wool, dairy produce, fruit, wine, 
grain. Pop. (1911) 591.830. (2) (52* 51' N., 1* 27' W.) 
small town, Derbyshire, England ; market gardens. 

MELBOURNE, WILLIAM LAMB, 2ND VIS- 
COUNT (1779-1848), Brit, statesman ; Prime Minister, 
1834 and 1835-41; polished dilettante; trained 
young queen, Victoria, as constitutional ruler. 

MELCHIADES, pope, 310-14. 

MELCHITES, Christian sect, founded V. cent.; with 
Eastern rites, but under authority of R.C. Church ; 
consist of 90,000 Syrians and Eg^tians. 

MELCHIZEDEK, in Oeneaia 14, priest-king of 
Salem, who blesses Abraham, and is taken as the 
typo of Jesus Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

MELEAGER (classical myth.), king of Calydon ; 
slow wild boar sent by Artemis, and gave skin to Ata- 
lanta ; brothers of Altheoa, M.’s mother, robbed 
Atalanta, and were slain by M., whereupon his mother 
cursed him ; later tradition states that Althaea slew 
him by burning a mystic log. 

MELEAGRINA, see under Lamxllibranoeiata. 

MELEDA (42® 45'N 17® 30' E.), island, in Adriatic, 
Dalmatia, Austria-Hungary ; ancient Meliia. 

MELEGNANO (45® 21' N., 9® 19' E.), town, 
Lombardy, Italy ; formerly Marignano ; scene of 
Fr. victories in 1616 and 1859. Pop. 7000. 

MELES, Badger, see Wkasbl Family. 

MELETIUS, bp. of Lycopolis ; his followers formed 
Meleiian sect. 

MELETIUS OF ANTIOCH (d. 381), bp. of 
Antioch, 360 ; obliged to go into exile owing to Christo- 
logical disputes, but returned later. M. at first held 
to the Homoean view, but gradually became orthodox. 

MELFI (41® N., 16® 38^B.), town, Potenza, Italy; 
was Norman capital of Apulia (XL cent.) ; fruit, 
grain. Pop. c. 15,000. 

MELILLA (36® 16' N., 2® 68' W.). fortified seaport 
and Span, penal settlement, Morocco. Pop. 10,000. 

MELlPHAGlDiE, see Honsy-Eatbbs. 

MELKSHAM (61® 23' N., 2® 8' W.), market 
town, on Avon, Wiltshire, England ; cloth manu- 
factures. Pop. (1911) 3102. 

MELLE (46® 13' N., 0® 8' W.), town, Deux-Sdvres, 
France ; trade in agricultural produce, 

MELLITUS (d. 624), bp. of London; then abp. 
of Canterbury, 619. 

MELLIVORA, Ratols, see Weasel Family. 

ndELODY, in music, may be defined as a well- 
ordered and pleasing succession of sounds intended 
for voice or instrument ; less strictly, the air, or tune, 
or leading theme in a composition. 

MELOLONTHA, see ChafebS. 

MELON {Cucumis melo), member of the Ciicur- 
bitace» ; climbs by means of loaf tendrils. Fruit 
(a berry) is very largo for the size of the plant. Tho 
plant requires plenty of light and moisture, and should 
be wwn in a frame, with an average temperature of 
70® P. J udicious pinching back produces advantageous 
results, especially during fruit formation, 

MELOPSITTACUS, see under Parrot Tribe. 

MELORIA (c. 43® 36' N., 10® 16' E.), island, ofi 
Leghorn, Italy ; here Genoese were defeated by 
Frederick II., 1241 ; Genoese defeated Pisans, 1284. 

MELOS, Milo (36® 42' N., 24® 26' E.), one of 
Cyclades Islands, .^gean Sea ; settled by Dorians 
at an early date ; taken by Athenians, 416 b.c. Here 
the Venus of Milo (now in Louvre) was found in 
1820. Pop. 6000. 

MELROSE (42® 27' N., 71® 0' W.), city, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. ; shoes and rubber goods. Pop. 
(1910) 16,716. 

MELROSE (65® 37' N., 2® 44' W.), small town, 
Roxburghshire, Scotland ; contains ruins of Cistercian 
abbey, said to be finest in Scotland, and described 
in Scott’s Lay of the Last Min&lrel 
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MELTON MOWBRAY (52® 47' N., 0® 63' W.), 
town, Leicestershire, England ; hunting centre ; 
pork pies. Pop. (1911) 9203. 

MELUN (48® 32' N., 2® 39' E.), chief town, Seine-et- 
Marne, Franco; ancient Melodunum; taken by 
Labionus, 52 b.o. ; agricultural implements; active 
trade. Pop. 14,000. 

MELUSINE, Melusina, lady in Fr. romance 
MHusint ; married Raymond on condition that he 
should not see her on a certain day of each week. One 
day he broke his oath, sought her out in her seclusion, 
and found her bathing ; her lower body was that of a 
serpent. She erected by magic the castle of Lusignan. 

MELVILLE, ANDREW (1645-1622), Scot, scholar 
and theologian ; b. near Montrose ; was reckoned finest 
scholar of his day ; champion of Scot. Presbyterianism, 
his vehemence and zeal roused the hatred of James VL 
and I., who had him imprisoned in the Tower of London 
for four years. 

MELVILLE, EARLDOM OF, see Lbvbk, Eabl- 
DOM OF. 

MELVILLE, JAMES (1566-1614), Scot, reformer; 
one of leaders of Presbyterian party against James 
VI.; letters and diary important hist, source, and 
of literary value. 

MEMBRANELLE, a delicate flat membrane, often 
with frayed edge, resulting from the fusion of cilia ; fre- 
quently found in neighbourhood of mouth of Infusorian 
Protozoa, such as Stentor, 

MEMEL (66® 42' N., 21® 10' E.), seaport town, 
on Kurisches Haff, E. Prussia, (Germany ; ships 
timber; iron foundries, shipbuilding yaros. Pop. 
(1910) 21,470. 

MEMEL, Nibmbn (66® 4' N., 22® 16' E.), river, 
Russia and Prussia ; rises in government of Minsk ; 
falls by several mouths into Kurisches Haff; length, 
600 miles ; navigable from Grodno. 

MEMLINC, HANS (c. 1430-94), Flemish painter; 
ictures, including fourteen adorning tho shrine of 
t. Ursula at Cologne, are mostly religious, with a few 
portraits. 

MEMMINGEN (47® 68' N., 10® 11' E.), town, 
Swabia, Bavaria ; manufactures iron, leather, textiles. 
Pop. (1910) 12,362. 

MEMNON (claBsioal myth.), s. of Eos (Dawn) and 
Tithonus ; slain by Achilles at siege of Troy. Name 
M. was given to one of tho two colossal statues of 
Amenoph IIL at Thebes ; it emitted a musical sound 
at dawn and was one of the Seven Wonders. 

MEMORY, see Psychology. 

MEMPHIS.— (1) (29® 61' N., 31® 21' E.) ancient 
town of Egypt, once capital, now in ruins ; nrobably 
established fey Menes, founder of first dynasty ; 
contained Serapeum, temple of Ptah, various palaces 
and pyramids. (2) (36® 9‘^N., 90® W.) town, on^sais- 
sippi, Tennessee, U.S.A. ; enormous export of cotton; 
railway centre ; episcopal see. Public buildings 
include cotton exchange, government building, various 
charitable and educational establishments ; fine 
system of pirks. M. was taken by Federals after 
severe naval engagement, 1862. Pop. (1910) 13i,106. 

MENABREA, LUIGI FEDERICO, MARQUIS 
OF VALDORA (1809-96), Ital soldier and states- 
man ; conducted military onerations in war of Ital 
liberation ; tried to establisn peace between papacy 
and nation ; condemned Garibaldi’s invasion. 

MENAI STRAITS (63® 12' N., 4® 13' W.), channel, 
^arating island of imglesey from Carnarvonshire, 
l^les; from ^ to 2 miles wide; crossed by suspen- 
sion bridge, built by Telford (1826), end Britannia 
Tubular Bridge, constructed by Robert ^phenson, 
(1850). See Bridges. 

MEN AM (16® N., 100® 30^ E.), river, Siam; 
flows by several mouths into Gulf of Siam. 

MENANDER (IL cent. B.C.), Gk. king of Baotria ; 
said to have been greater conqueror than Alexander 
the Great; Strabo preserves statement that he 
conquered India as far as mouth of Indus; eoins 
remain, and be appears as * Milinda ’ in Indian legend. 
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MENANDER (342-291 B.C.), Gk. dramatist of the 
new comedy; important fragments of hia oomodies 
have recently been discovered ; excelled in delinea- 
tion of intrigue and in subtle character-drawing. His 
style and plots were closely imitated by Tcrenee {q.v.). 

MENASHA (44® 14' N., 88® 28' W,), city, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A., on Lake Winnebago ; paper, wooden- 
ware, Pop. (1910) 6801. 

MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL (c. 1604-57), 

Portug. rabbi ; established Hebrew printing press 
in Holland ; obtained toleration for Jews from Com- 
monwealth in England ; wrote Vindicice Jndmomm 
against Prynno, 1656 ; revered by Jews as groat 
patriot ; groat influence on Spinoza. 

MENCIUS, Mano-tse (c. 372-289 b.c.). Chin, 
philosopher ; cd. carefully by hi.s mother, who has 
neon made the ideal of motherhood amongst the 
Chinese; like his pattern, (Confucius, ho founded a 
school of thought ; endeavoured, when well advanced 
in years, to find a prince who would put into execution 
his social and political ideals. His sayings were col- 
lected by his disciples into the Book of Mfiugdse^ upon 
which modem Chin, ethics are largely founded. 

MEND AN A, SCO Marquesas Islands. 

MENDE (44'" 31' N., T 30' E.), chief town, Loz^re, 
France, on Lot ; XIV. -cent, cathedral ; serges and 
shalloons. Pop. 7500, 

MENDELEEFF, DMITRI IVANOVITSCH 

(1834-1907), Russ, chemist; worked on solutions and 
petroleum; chief founder of periodic law (sec Element); 
author of Principles of Chemistry. 

MENDELISM, a branch of the study of Heredity, 
concerned with the facts and theories centred upon the 
discoveries made by Gregor Mendel from his experi- 
ments in plant hybridisation, and announced in 1865 ; 
of great importance on account of its bearing on stock- 
breeding, and of its possible bearing on the develop- 
ment of humanity. 

The essence of the Mondclian hypothesis is that 
certain characters in plant or animal remain by them- 
selves {unit characters) and will not blend with other 
unit characters when the two are brought into juxta- 
position in breeding. In the common poa, tallness 
and dwarfness are unit characters. A tall pea bred 
with a dwarf pea gives a generation of tall peas — there 
are no dwarf or intermediate individuals ; and tallness 
being apparent is called the dominant character. But 
when those tall peas are interbred the offspring is not 
uniform, but possesses charactcri.stic individuals, 
dwarf and tails, in definite ratios; for every dwarf pea 
(and this, self-fertilised or interbred, remains dwarf to 
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Inheritance of Skbd Oharactkrs in Pea (Bateman, MendeVs 
Principles of Heredity)'. ‘Seed of green round variety, fer- 
tilised by pollen of yellow wrinkled variety, are yellow and 
round [F2), the reciprocal cross would give same result. 
Two pods of F‘2 seed borne by the Fl plant are shown: 
there were 6 yellow round, 3 green round, 3 yellow wrinkled, 
1 green wriuUed.' 

all generations) there are three tall peas, but only ono 
is pure and when Belf-fertiliscd shows always pure tall 
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progeny. The other two are impure, and when inter- 
bred yield mixed generations of tails and dwarfs in the 
proportions just stated — 3-1, or I pure tall, 2 impure 
tall, 1 pure dwarf. Dwarfness has been latent or im- 
plicit oven in the first (tall) hybrid generation — it is 
a recessive character. Throughout, tho unit characters 
remain by themselves, and finally appear in their purity 
in definite proportions. 

These definite proportions are explained by tho 
hypothesis of segregation : that tho unit characters 
are kept apart in different groups of tho germ cells of 
tho by briefs, and that fertilisation by a hybrid with 
similar groups gives a rearrangement of the unit 
characters according to the laws of chance grouping. 

Tho unit character may bo obvious, such as size, 
texture, colour, or less apparent, as qualities of re- 
sistance to disease in wheat, or broodiness in poultry. 
But the Mondclian law has not been shown to be uni- 
versal in its application, though it has been exhibited 
in peas, beans, wheat, maize, barley, and a few other 
plants, and in mice, rats, guinea-pigs and rabbits, farm- 
yard fowls and canaries, snails, silkworms, beetles, and 
some other animals. 

MENDELSSOHN, MOSES (1729-86), Jewish 
philosopher; b. Des.sau ; s. of Jewish schoolmaster; 
head of mercantile house, but principally occupied 
in philosophical pursuits ; writings marked by beauty 
and lucidity of style ; laboured for emancipation of 
Jews, and sought to remedy their neglect of secular 
studies ; first known to public through Lessing ; 
claimed complete freedom for thought ; plurality of 
truths po.ssible, each suited to needs of tho time and 
place ; upheld ontological argument for God’s exist- 
ence ; argued for immortality of the soul. 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, FELDC (1809- 
47), Ger. composer ; b. Hamburg ; camo of wealthy 
Jewish family, which finally adopted Christianity, 
his grandfather being tho famous Moses M., the phil- 
osopher and historian ; before ho was ton M. played 
in public, and at twelve was already a composer ; 
professional training, completed at Berlin and Paris, 
was supplemented by a liberal general education, and 
rounded off by extensive tours on Continent and in 
J^ngland, a visit to Scotland resulting in the Scotch 
Symphony and the Hebrides Overture, while Italy 
produced the Italian Symphony. Before this, at age 
of seventeen, ho had written his great orchestral 
work, the Midsummer Night's Dream overture. 
Settling in Leipzig, ho directed the famous Gewandhaus 
concerts there and founded tho Conservatoire. His 
activity was incessant, and directly led to his early 
death. His works range over almost tho entire field 
of musical form, from song to symphony and oratorio. 
Himself a skilled pianist and organist, he wrote some 
splendid works for both instruments, including Songs 
without Words, a form of his own creation ; but his 
genius is best exhibited in his symphonies and two 
oratorios, St. Paul and Elijah. M. falls short of 
tho grandeur and dramatic force of the greatest 
composers, but atones by fine blending of the classic 
with tho romantic. 

Cowen, Mendelssohn (1912). 

MENDfiS, CATULLE (1841-1909), Fr. poet, 
novelist, dramatic and musical critic ; started Par- 
nassian movement ; wrote poetry, novels, plays, 
but greater as critic than stylist ; much of his vogue 
succ^ de scandale, 

MENDICANT FRIARS, non -cloistral religious 
orders formed in XIIl. cent. ; chief — Franciscans, 
Dominicans, Claresaes, Tertiarios, Carmelites, Austin, 
Servites ; 2nd Council of Lyons, 1274, recognised 
four orders, Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, 
and Austin friars, and forbade further orders; root 
idea absence of property ; hence, when engaged in 
preaching, etc., necessity for mendicancy. 

MENDIP HILLS (51® 18' N., 2® 42^ W.), range of 
bills, Somersetshire, England ; highest point, Blaok- 
down (1067 ft.). 

MENDOZA (1) (c. 33® 20' S., 68® 20' W.) province, 
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Argentiiia, S. America; area, 50,502 sq. miles; moan* the early stages is warmth and stimolants to prevent 
tainons in W. ; drained by M. and other rivers ; coal, collapse, and later to relieve pain by opium, with 
petroleum ; cereals, tobaoco, wine. Pop. (1910) bromides for the spinal irritation, but semm treatment 
225,246. (2) (32® 62' S., 68® 48' W.) town, Argen- is now being introduced with success, the serum 
tina, S. America; ruined by earthquake, 1861, since being administered as early as possible in the attack, 
rebuilt ; produces wine, fruit. Pop. (1911) 42,490. Spinal m. may be acute or chronic, the symptoms in 
MENDOZA, DIEGO HURTADO DE (1503-76), the former being pain in the back, cutaneous pains, 
Span, novelist and statesman ; represented Charles then anrosthesia and paralysis, first of the legs ; 
X. at the Council of Trent, and wrote The War of and the treatment is if possible to remove the 
OranadUf dealing with the revolt of the Morisooes cause, as the disease is generally due to extension of 
against the tyranny of Philip II. disease in the neighbourhood, e.g. caries of the spine, 

MENDOZA, PEDRO GONZALEZ DE (1428- extension of other forms cf m., with rest, oounter- 
95), Span, cardinal and statesman ; fought for Henry irritation, while bromides and morphine may be 
IV. ; helped to establish Isabella on throne and given, but drugs are of little use. The chronic form 
capture Granada from Moors; made abp. of Toledo, may be the sequel of the acute, or it may be chronic 
1492. from the beginning, and after symptoms of irritation, 

MENELIK II. (1844- ), emperor of Abyssinia; on the spinal cord being affected symptoms of local 

succ., 1889; owing to illness, duties entrusted to regent, myelitis develop, with hyperecsthosia above the 
1909 ; gave French and British trading facilities lesion, reflexes lost and muscles atrophied at it, and 
and aided British in Sudan War. See Abyssinia. paralysis below it. Tho treatment is the same as 

MENENIUS AGRIPPA, see Aqrippa, Menenius. in the acute form. 

MENEVIAN, see Cambrian System. MENIUS, JUSTUS (1499-1553), Lutheran divine; 

MENGTSZE (23® 24' N., 103® 20' E.), city, treaty- at first humanist, then disciple of Luther ; wrote 
port, Yunnan, China. Pop. 20,000. various works, one against tho bigamy of Philip of 

MENHADEN, see under Hrrrino Family. Hesse. 

MENIERE’S DISEASE, an atTeotion characterised MENNO SIMONS (1492-1659), Dutch theologian 
by sudden dizziness, noises in the ear, deafness in and founder of sect bearing his name. Influenced by 
one or both oars, intense nausea and vomiting — and Luther, M. left R.C. Church, 1630. His theology was 
the individual may stagger and fall down unconscious, mostly orthodox, rather puritan in tone. He went 
The symptoms arise from disturbance of tho internal from place to place in Holland preaching, 
ear caused by haemorrhage or inflammation, due, MENNONITES, religious sect called after Menno. 
for example, to intense heat, rheumatism, influenza. They wore anti-sacordotalisfc, and persecuted by 
syphilis, anaemia. The treatment is to remove the Catholics and Protestants alike, as they disapproved 
cause if possible, treat any primary cause, such as of civil authority although willing to submit to it. 
the diseases noted above ; remove wax which may They now exist on the Continent and in U.S.A., about 
be pressing on tho drum of the oar, and, in an attack, 250,000 altogether. 

apply cold compresses to tho head, keep the patient MENOMINEE (45® 3' N., 87® .76' W.), city (and 
quiet in a darkened room ; bromide and iodide of county), Michigan, U.S.A., on Green Bay ; ships* 
potassium have both proved valuable intcmally. lumber. Pop. (1910) 10,507. 

MENIN, Mkenkn (50® 47' N., 3® 6' E.), town, on MENOMINIE (44° 50' N., 91® 65' W.), city, 
Lys, W. Flanders, Belgium; textiles, tobacco. Pop. Wisconsin, U.S. A., on Rod Cedar River ; lumber mills, 
20,000. foundries; trade in grain. Pop. (1910) 6036. 

MENINGITIS, inflammation of the membranes MENORRHAGIA, see Gynbcolooy. 
enveloping tho brain (cerebral m.) or the spinal cord MENSHIKOV, ALEXANDER DANILOVICH, 
(spinal m.), or both. Simple acute m. is caused by PRINCE (c. 1663-1729), Russ, soldier and statesman; 
injury, by extension of inflammation from neighbour- of lowly origin and upbringing ; became favourite 
ing parts, e.g. middle ear, or as a complication of of Peter the Great ; won fame as commander-in- 
various fevers, tho upper surface of the Drain being chief of army and as agent of Peter’s reforms, but 
tho usual site of the inflammation. The symptoms extravagantly corrupt ; lieipod to place Catherine on 
are at first headache and restlessness, then fever, throne, 1725, and Peter IL, 1727 ; overthrown, 
irritation, and convulsions, with retraction of the 1727. 

head, the patient lying in a distinctive position, MENSTRUATION, see Gynecology. 

and then stupor and paralysis ensue, accompanied MENSURATION gives tho rules for the measure- 

by tho characteristic cry and difficulty in breathing, ment of length, areas, and volumes, and shows their 
and death may soon take place. The treatment is to practical application. It is based on geometry and 
remove any cause, if possible, keep the patient quiet trigonometry. In the case of a curve which can be 
in a darkened room, ice to the head, a purge of calomel, expressed oy an equation, the formulae are best 
bromides, and keep up the strength by nourishing obtained by the integral calculus methods. The 
fluids. commonest rules are : — 

Tubercular m, is usually part of a general tuber- Lengths. — Circumferonco of a circlo=7rX diameter, 

culosis, the site of the inflammation generally being ir=:3T41G to four decimal places. Are of circle= 
the base of the brain, and the symptoms resemble circumference X angle at centre in degrees -r 360. 
those of simple acute m., the head, however, being Cycloid =4 x diameter of generating circle, 
usually more retracted and the neck more rigid. Plane Areas. — Triangle = ^ base k height » 
The treatment is also the same, but in the early ^8{a'^){8~-b){8-c), where a, b, c are the side and 
stages the inflammation should if possible be modified OtW formulie for area : J 6c sin A ; 

by the treatment of the general tuberculosis by gin B sin C , , , , , , . 

cod-liver oil, fresh air, and careful general hygiene. — • Rectangle— length xbreadtli. Parallel- 

Epidemic cerebrospinal m, is an acute infectious oprrn,jn=baaex perpendicular height =o6 sin A, where 
diseiwe due to a bactenum, the d.pIocoKU* xntra- j5C=6. and angle DAB-A. Quadrilateral, 

cMuUuru, M attack coming on suddenly, with nervous trapezium, rhombus, or iiregular polygons are divisible 
shock, extreme pam at the back of the head and into triangles. Thus, quad^teraf=i diagonal X sum of 
nock, diizmess, nse of temperature, delirium, Md porpenclicularsonit. Rhombus=i product of diagonals, 
perhaps ooma, the head being strongly retracted ■trapozoid=J sum of parallel sides x perpendicular 
and the hmbs and body rigid, and there may be For regular polygons, multiply (aido)« by the 

paralysis of one or other of the limbs. Cutaneous numbers which follow : pentagon, 1^205: hexagon, 
eruptions are usually present, m the form of herpia, g-soais heptagon, 3'6339; octagon, 4-8284 ; nonagon, 
on the face or on the body, or as a purpurio rash, g-igig. dooagon, 7-6942. CiroK radius r, =«-*. 
generaUy oommenoing on the legs. Tho treatment in cSronlar ring = irx sum of radii x difference of radii. 
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Seotorsarea of oiroloxanglo of Bootor in degrees -r- 
360 3= i radius X arc (radius)’ X angle in i^ans. 
Segment less than semicircle =oorresponding sector- 
triangle formed by chord and radii. Ellipse = -7864 X 
major X minor axis. Cycloid =3 X generating circle. 
Parabola = } base X height. Some irregular areas 
can bo found by SimpsoiCa ruU : approximately 
by the use of paper ruled in known squares. The 
quickest method is to apply the planimeter or inte- 
graph. Similar areas vary as the squares on corre- 
sponding sides. 

Surfaces. — Sphere=4 (radius)* Xt. Curved sur- 
face of zone or 8egment=heightX circumference of 
sphere. Lune=s angle in degrees x area of sphere 
360. Spherical triangle = s^merical excess x area of 
sphere 4- 720. Cone sbase X ^ circumference of base x 
slant height. Bight oylindcr=end8X circumference X 
height. Pyramid =baso + sides. Prism =*end8 4- sides. 
Frustrum of oonesj^ sum of circumferences at endsx 
slant height. 

Volumes. — Rectangular parallelepiped ^length X 
breadth X height. Cube=(edge)*. Parallelepiped, prism 
or cylinder =5 area of base x perpendicular height. Sphere 
=* (diam.)* X *6236 =| oiroum - cylinder. Segment = 
*6236A(3R*+A’), where R=radius of base, height. 
Pyramid and cone=J area of base x height ; fru8t ra= 
t height X (areas of ends + ^product of areas ).^ In 
ganging, the volume of a cask occupied by liquid is 
the wet ullage, the remaining volume the dry ullage. 
For a standing cask less than half-full the mean 
diameter is estimated as the bung diameter — (dry 
inches)* X difference of bung and end diameters 4- 
(length)* ; whence the volume is obtainable. No 
exact rule can be given for a lying cask. An irregular 
volume ma^ be determined bv finding the amount 
of water displaced by the body, or by dividing its 
weight by the weight of a cubic inch of the same 
substance. For the displacement of a ship or for 
earthwork the procedure is according to Simpson’s rule, 
where areas of cross sections take the place of ordinates. 
Volumes of similar bodies vary as the cubes of corre- 
sponding dimensions. 

MENTANA, see Nomentum. 

MENTAWEI (2** S., 08^ E.), group of islands, off 
W. coast of Sumatra. 

IMCENTEITH (c. 66® 9' N., 4® 15' W.), district, 8. 
Perthshire, Scotland, between Teith and Forth. 

MENTHOL, camphor made from oil of pepper- 
mint ; chief source is Mentha arvensis ; m. cones 
roduoe coldness by evaporation when rubbed on skin, 
ence use for neuralgia, etc. See Terpenes. 
MENTONE (43® 49' N., 7® 29' E.), town, France, 
on Mediterranean ; sold to France by Prince of 
Monaco, 1861 ; favourite winter resort ; produces 
oranges, lemons, olive oiL Pop. 11,000. 

MENTZ, see Mainz. 

MENURA, Lyre-Birds (g.v.). 

MENZEL, ADOLPH FRIEDRICH ERMANN 
VON (1816-1905), Ger. artist ; illustrated History of 
Frederick (he Oreai ; brought Realism into Germany. 

MENZELINSK (66® 46' N., 63® 8' E.), town, Ufa, 
Russia ; large annual fair. Pop. 8000. 

MEP HI8TOPHELE8 (Gk. ‘he who loves not 
light*) is name given to incarnation of evil. In Faust 
liL is not Satan mmself, but his chief minister. 
MEPHITIS, Skunk, see Weasel Family. 

MEPPEL (62® 42' N., 6® 11' E.), town, Drenthe, 
Netherlands; dairy produce. Pop. (1910) 11,000. 

ItfEOtHNEZ, Mekinbz (33® 65' N., 6® 30' W.), 
city, Morocco, N. Africa ; one of the royal residences ; 
burying-plaoe. Pop. 25,000. 

MERAN (46® 41' N., 11® 8' E.), health-resort, 
Tyrol, Austria. Pop. (1911) 11,670. 

MERCANTILE SYSTEM, the regulation and con- 
trol by the government of all international commerce. 

It lasted in England from the reign of Elizabeth to 
the acceptance of laissez-faire in the beginning of 
the XIX. cent., and its revival is now sought under 
the name of Tariff Reform. According to the prm- 
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ciples of the system, commerce must be conducted 
as a branch of statesmanship. 

MERCATOR, GERARDUS (1512-94), Flemish 
mathematician ; original name, Kbemeb ; studied 
at Louvain ; became lecturer on geography and 
astronomy ; entered service of Charles V. of France ; 
cosmographer to Duke of Juliera, 1659 ; author of 
method of projection known by his name, in which 
meridians and lines of latitude are straight and cut 
at right angles. 

MERCERISING, method of treating cotton so as 
to give silky appearance ; cotton is steeped in solution 
of caustic soda, and at the same time stretched ; 
soda shrinks material, stretching gives wrinkled silky 
appearance ; discovered by Mercer, and patented, 1860. 

MERCHANDISE MARKS, see Trade Mark. 

MERCIA, central kingdom or division of England 
in olden times, so called because it lav between the 
remaining Saxon lands and Celtic Wales. Mercians 
are first mentioned in early VII. cent., when they 
had already a king. Penda (626-55) established 
Mercian supremacy, which, after lapses, was restored 
by Wulfhere (659-76), Ethelbald (716-57), and the 
great Offa (767-96) ; culmination under Offa, called 
rex Anglorum by Pope Hadrian 1. M came under 
Dan. overlordship, 874. Last independent ruler 
was Ethelfled, * lady of the Mercians,* who died 91 8. 

MERCIER, HONORE (1840-94), Fr.-Canadian 
statesman ; editor of Courier de 8L UyacirUhe ; Solicitor- 
General in Quebec, 1879 ; leader of Liberal opposition, 
1883 ; Prime Minister and Attorney-General, 1887-91. 

MERCURY, see Hermes. 

MERCURY, smallest planet ; nearest to sun — 
mean distance being about 36 million miles ; com- 
pletes a revolution of its orbit in 88 days, and is 
about 3000 miles in diameter. Professor Newcomb 
places its mass at ^th that of earth, and density the 
same as earth’s. M is difficult to see with naked 
eye owing to proximity to sun ; telescopically is 
of little interest. Faint markings can indeed be 
seen, but all are indefinite. 

MERCURY, Quicksilver (Hg= 200-6), liquid 
metal, occurs native and as cinnabar, HgS, at Idria 
(Austria), Almaden (^ain), California, etc. ; obtained 
by roasting ore (Hg8 + 02 =Hg + S0a) and con- 
densing vapour ; silvery white, forming spherical 
globules ; ‘ tails ’ when impure ; purified by dilute 
nitric acid or distillation ; S.G. 13-59, M.P. - 38*8®, 
B.P. 367-2° ; slowly vaporises at atmospherio tem- 
perature, vapour monatomic; very slowly oxidised 
to HgO by boating in air ; used for thermometers, 
barometers, etc., for collecting soluble gases, for 
mirrors and amalgams, and in electrolytic production 
of caustic soda ; forms two series of compounds t 
mercurous and mercuric ; probably divalent in each. 

Mercurous oxide, Hg^O, black powder. 

Mercurous chloride, Hgj Cl^ calomel, prepared by 
sublimation: HgCl, - 1 - Hg = Hg, Cl^ white, tasteless, 
insoluble in water ; dissociates when vaporised 
(Hg^Cl^sHg-HHgCls) unless absolutely dry; used 
in mecL 

Mercurous nitrate, Hga(NO,),+2H,0, from cold, 
dilute nitric acid and mercury. 

Mercuric oxide, HgO (Hg=sO), * merourius oalcin- 
atus,’ red precipitate ; brick-red scales by ignition 
of nitrate, yellow by precipitation ; decomposed by 
heat: 2HgO=2Hg-J-Oa. 

Mercurio chloride, HgC4, corrosive sublimate ; from 
common salt and mercurio sulphate (HgS 04 -f 2NaCl 
-HgCl,-».NajS 04 ). 

‘White precipitate,* from meroario chloride and 
ammonia, is NHgH,G. 

Mercurio iodide, H^a, scarlet preoipitate. 

Mercurio sulphide, HgS, cinnabar, vermilion ; black 
when precipitated. 

Mercurio sulphate, HgS 04 , white powder. 

MERCURY, DOG’S {Mercurialis), genus of plants, 
order Euphorbiaoess ; M. verennis or Common Dog’s 
Miereury, a greenirii flower, u poisonous. 
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MBRGT, FRANZ, FREIHERR VON (d. 1645), 
Ger. general in Thirty Years War; defeated French 
at TuttUngen and made general field-marshal, 1643 ; 
defeated at Freiburg^ 1644 ; great victory of MarierUkcdt 
1646; slain at Nbrdliiigent 1646. Nephew, Claudius 
Flobimond, Count Mercy db Villhts (1666-1734), 
distinguished field-marshal. 

MEREDITH, GEORGE (1828-1909), Eng. novel- 
ist and poet ; b. Hampshire ; issued Poems, 1861, 
and The Shaving of Shagpat, a burlesque tale, 1855. 
The first of his great novels, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, appeared, 1859 ; then foUowed Evan Earring’ 
Urn (1861), Adventures of Harry Richmond (1871), 
Beauchamp's Career (1876), The Egoist (1879), Diana 
of the Crossways (1885), One of our Conquerors (1891), 
The Amazing Marriage (1896). 

M. is an aoknowledged master of fiction ; his 
psychological studies are great; his fiction is philo- 
sophy made readable. 

MEREDITH, OWEN, nom de plume of Ist Earl 
Lytton (q.v.). 

MERGANSER, see under Duck Family. 

MERGENTHEIM (49® 29' N., 9® 46' E.), town 
on Tauber, Wiirttemberg, Germany ; mineral springs ; 
seat of grand master of Teutonic Order, 1525-1809. 
Pop. 4600. 

MERGUI.— <1) (12® 29' N., 98® 31' E.) town, Tenas- 
serim, S. Burma; pearl trade. Pop. 14,000. (2) district, 
has area of 9790 sq. miles ; forested ; produces rice, 
tin. Pop. 96,000. 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO (12® 26' N.. 98® 35' E.), 
group of islands, in Bay of Bengal, Lower Burma. 
Pop. 12,000. 

MERGULUS, Little Auk, see under Guillemot and 
Auk Family. 

filERIDA.— (1) (20® 60' N., 89® 36' W.) city, capital of 
state Yucatan, Mexico ; cathedral ; several educational 
institutions ; exports sisal fibre ; manufactures straw 
hats, hammocks, cigars. Pop. (1910) 62,000. (2) (38® 
62' N., 6® 22' W.) town, Spain ; chiefly famous for fine 
Rom. remains, which include large bridge, triumphal 
arch, theatre, and temple. Pop. 11,168. 

MERIDEN (41® 32' N.. 72® 46' W.), city. Con- 
necticut, U.S.A. ; plated ware ; cutlery. Pop. (1910) 
27,266. 

MERIDIAN (32® 16' N., 88® 26' W.), city, Missis- 
sippi, U.S.A. ; extensive cotton manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 23,286. 

MERIMfiE, PROSPER (1803-70), Fr. novelist; 
fought against sentimentalism of other members of 
early Romantic movement ; chief productions short 
stones, full of imagination, wit, and art, which place 
his works among chief masterpieces of his cent. 
Among his chief novels are Colomba (1840), Carmen 
(1847), Chronique du Regne de Charles IX. (1829), 
Matteo Falcone (1829) ; characterised by elaborate 
simplicity, frankness, and cynicism, shown by Mau- 
passant and Anatole France later ; chief Romantic 
effect that of horror, exemplified in Ix>kis ; as Inspector 
of Historical Monuments of France pub. Voyages 
Archiologiques ; posthumous Lettres d une Inconnue, 
a lady who has been identified, produced great sensa- 
tion and curiosity. 

MERINO, breed of sheep originally introduced 
from Africa into Spain ; now found in Australasia, 
Cap© of Good Hope, etc. ; has short wool ; ewes 
usually hornless; frequently cross-bred with other 
varieties. 

MERIONETH (c. 62® 60' N., 3® 60' W.), coast 
county, N. Wales ; area, c. 668 sq. miles ; surface 
rugged, reaching heights of over 2900 ft. ; among 
highest peaks is Cader Idris ; drained by Dee, Dovey, 
and other streams; capital, Dolgelly. M. has an 
©Koellent breed of ponies ; sheep reared ; has slate 
and limestone quarries, manganese ore ; manu- 
factures woollens. Pop. (1911) 45,673. 

MERIVALE, CHARLES (1808-93), Eng. historian ; 
Dean of Ely, 1869 ; pub. History of Romans under 
the Empire^ 1850-62; valued for its style; little 


contribution to research ; member of Apostles 
aub. 

MERKARA (12® 26' N., 76® 47' E.), capital of 
Coorg, Brit. India. 

MERLE D’AUBIGNE, see AubiqnA 

Si^RLIN, bard of Welsh legend; was a son of the 
devil and an unwilling human mother, and was in- 
tended by the infernal powers to be the great Anti- 
christ. The mother, however, had him baptized, and 
he became a Christian, but retained his mamoal 
powers. His prophetic gifts were soon enlisted in 
the favour of the kings of Britain ; through him 
Uther-Pendragon won his bride, the mother of Arthur, 
and M. until he finally disappeared from the earth is 
Arthur’s counsellor. 

MERLIN, a member of Hawk Family {q.v.). 

MERLIN' OFDOUAI,’ PHILIPPE-ANTOINE, 
COUNT (1764-1838), Fr. statesman and juris- 
consult ; pres, of Convention and member of Com- 
mittee of rublio Safety, 1793 ; one of Directory ; used 
influence on side of moderation when safe to do so. 

MERMAIDS AND MERMEN, in folk-lore sea- 
dwelling beings, half human, half fish. The mermaid 
is usually represented as a beautiful woman to the 
waist, but having a fish tail ; she has exceptionally 
fine hair, which she combs with a golden comb and 
studies in a golden mirror. Mermaids wore some- 
times supposed to wed mortal men, and mortal maids 
were sometimes enticed to the sea by mermen. 

MERODACH, see Marduk. 

merge, 'ISLE* OF (16® SiV N., 34® E.), 
district, S. Nubia, almost surrounded by Nile, Blue 
Nile, and Atbara ; contains ruins of Meroe, capital of 
ancient Ethiopia. 

MEROVINGIANS, first Frank dynasty; named 
from ancestor Morovech, almost mythical ruler of 
V. cent. ; ruled until 751, when throne was seized 
by Pippin, founder of Carolingian dynasty. See 
Fbancb {History).} 

MERRILL (46® 12' N., 89® 40' W.), city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., on Wisconsin ; trade in lumber. Pop. (1910) 8689, 

MERRIMAG (43® N., 71® 30' W.), river, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, U.S.A., formed by 
union of two streams at Franklin, New Hampshire ; 
falls into Atlantic at Newbury port. 

MERRIMAN, HENRY SETON, pseudonym of 
Hugh Stowkll Scott (1863-1903), Eng. novelist ; 
among novels are The ImsI Hope and Barlasch of the 
Guard. 

MERSEBURG (51® 21' N., 12® E.), town, on Saale, 
Prussian Saxony, Germany ; cathedral and castle ; 
machinery and leather. Pop. (1910) 21,231. 

MERSEY (63® 20' N., 2® 66' W.), Eng. river ; rises 
in N.W. Derbyshire, flows westward, and falls by an 
estuary into Irish Sea ; length, 70 miles ; navigable to 
mouth of Irweli 

MERSINA (36® 45' N., 34® 30' E.), seaport, vilayet 
Adana, Asia Minor. Pop. 10,000. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL (51° 45' N., 3® 22' W.), town, 
Glamorgan, S. Wales ; great coal, iron, and steel centre ; 
one of most important iron-smelting towns in co, untry. 
Pop. (1911) 80,999. 

MERV (37® 32' N., 62® 21' E.), oasis, Asiatic Russia ; 
taken by Russia, 1884 ; produces cereals, fruit ; live 
stock raised. Pop. 176,000. Ancient town of Merv 
dates back to time of Alexander the Great ; it belonged 
successively to Parthians, Arabs, Seljuks, Mongols, 
Uzbegs, Persians, Bokharians, Turkomans, Russians; 
now town has pop. 9000. 

MERYON, CHARLES (1821-68), etcher; b. Paris ; 
8. of an Eng. doctor ; died insane ; excelled in etchings 
of Parisian street scenes and buildings. 

MESHED (36® 16' N., 69® 41' E.), walled tow, 
Khorasem, Persia ; has magnificent mosque, which 
contains sacred shrine of Imam Roza, annually visited 
by many pilgrims of Shiite sect ; manufactures carpets, 
shawls ; formerly an important trade oentre. Pop. e* 
60,000. 

M£SB£D ALX, BM Nusr. 
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MESMEB, FBZEDRXGB ANTON (1733-1816), 
Austrian physician ; interested first in astrology and 
magnetism ; promulgated his theory of animal magnet- 
ism, believing in the existence of a force in the atmo- 
sphere and in himself, with a strong infiuenoe on other 
persons, through which he professed to cure disease ; 
posing as a magician, had great success in Paris, 
out his theories were eventually discredited. See 
£Lypi7otism 

MESOPOTAMIA (c. 35® 30' N,, 41® 30' B,), region, 
Asia. M. is so called from its situation between the 
two great rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, and in pre- 
historic times was a centre of radiation of population, 
racial traits and traces of its religious cults being found 
in the early races of Egypt, as represented in the 
inscriptions of the Groat Pyramids. In historic times 
it was divided into the great kingdoms of Babylonia 
and Assyria (q.v.). It was thus an early centre of 
Sumerian civilisation at the time when it was invaded 
by the Semites ; formed part of empire of Sargon of 
Akkad, who died c. 3800 b.c., and was included in 
dominions of Babylon under king of first dynasty in 
III. millennium b.c. ; was among dominions of second 
Assyrian empire in Xlll. cent, b.c., and in VII. cent, 
was again held by Babylonians, from whom it was 
subsequently taken by the Modes ; conquered by 
Cyrus of Persia c. 638 b.c., and was included in con- 
uests of Alexander the Great c. 330 B.o. ; was among 
ominiona of Parthia under the Arsacid king, Mitbri- 
dates the Great, II. and I. cent’s b.c. ; taken by 
Romans under Trajan, 115 a.d. ; conquered by Saxjor 
of Persia, 258 ; by Emperor Galerius, 298 ; was part of 
Arabian empire in VII. cent., and was included in 
dominions of the caliphs ; overrun by Mongols in Xlll. 
cent.; taken by Turks, 1616. 

M. has area e. 65,000 sq. miles ; surface generally 
level, most of it of extraordinary fertility when under 
good cultivation ; drained by Khabur, Bclikh, and 
other ^tributaries of Eupliratcs. Historic towns are 
Edessa, Nisi bus, Harran, Mosul, Diarbckr, M. pro- 
duces cereals, fruits, cotton, tobacco ; live stock 
raised ; climate is very hot in summer. 

Baedeker, PaleHint and Syria (1906) ; Le Strange, 
Lands of Eastern Caliphate (1905), 

MESOZOA, small group containing a few simple 
and minute animals, which consist of an outer layer of 
ciliated cells surrounding a varying internal mass. 
The majority are parasitic in the bodies of CJcphalopods, 
Turbellarian and Nomertean worms, and Brittle -stars. 
Most authors regard them as lowly Metazoa, linking 
these to l^otozoa, but some consider their relationship 
to be with Tromatode worms. 

MESSALLA CORVINUS, MARCUS VALERIUS 
(64 B.C.-A.D. 8), Rom. general ; took republican part 
against Csssar ; deserted it after Philipptf 42 ; consul, 
31 ; suppressed Aquitanians and enjoyed triumph, 27 ; 
distinguished patron of letters ; writings lost. 

MESSAPII, tribe of ancient Italy ; dwelt originally 
in Calabria, which was also called Messapia. All 
that is known of their language is found in a certain 
number of inscriptions which were collected by 
Mommsen. According to Herodotus they defeated 
the Greeks of Tarentum, 473 b.c., and were traditionally 
subjects of Minos, king of Crete. 

A^SSENE, a strongly fortified city of ancient 
Messenia, founded by Epaminondas, 369 B.o., and 
situated at foot of hill of Ithomn. 

MESSENIA (c. 37® 10' N., 21® 65' E.), nomarohy, 
Greece ; settled by Dorians in early times ; conquered 
by Sparta, VIII. cent. b.o. ; Messenians rose in i-ebellion 
in VlL cent, and again in 464, after which most of them 
were exiled ; returned in 371 b.c,, and remained an 
independent community till ooming of Romans, 146 
B.a Pop. 127,991. 

MESSIAH (in Now Testament, Messias) is from the 
Gk, form of the Hebrew — ‘ the anointed one.’ From 
early times anointing has been thought to convey 
a saorsd character (compare the anointing at the 
coronation of Eng, kings), and priesthood aad kingship 


were at first intertwined. The idea of Messiahship 
among the ancient Hebrews only appears after the 
exile, when the monarchy was no longer and a national 
redeemer was looked for. It grew in intensity under 
foreign domination, and in the two cent’s before the 
birth of Christ the expectation of a Messiah-King 
was part of the circle of eschatological ideas. A 
sufieniig Messiah was not expected, hence the diffi- 
culty for Jews in accepting Christianity. The belief 
in the future ooming of a Messiah is still part of the 
creed of every orthodox Jew. The Messianic ex- 
pectations are shown specially in the Psalms of 
Solomon, Belief in a Messiah has existed far outside 
Judaism. It appears in the ancient Indian Scriptures, 
and the Babylonian god, Mardiik, has Mossianio at- 
tributes. Parallels fikewiso exist elsewhere — even 
among the North Americans. 

Drummond, Jemsh Messiah ; Stanton, Jewish 
and Christian Messiah i Oesterloy, Evolution of the 
Messianic Idea, 

MESSINA (38® 12' N., 15® 33' E.), fortified ^sea- 
port, Sicily, Italy ; capital of province M. ; on Strait 
of M. ; had several fine churches, Villa Rocca Guel- 
fonia, museum, univ. (1549), excellent harbour, etc. 
Ancient Zancle (the Sickle), was founded c, 732 b.c. ; 
successively conquered by Carthaginians, Romans, 
Saracens, Normans, Spaniards (1282), and Italians 
(1860) ; destroyed by earthquake, 1783 ; and again, 
Deo. 28, 1908 ; chief industries — muslin, silk, linen, 
coral ornaments, essences ; exports oranges, lemons, 
citrons, wine, almonds, walnuts, pumice-stone, etc. 
Pop. (1911) 126,172. Province of Messina has area 
of 1246 sq. miles. Pop. (1011) 614,861. 

METABOLIC DISEASES is a general term 
including such functional disturbances as affect 
the general nutrition of the body. See Cretinism, 
Diabetes, Goitbb, Gout, Myxosdema, Rickets, 
Rheumatism. 

METABOLISM, term applied to the chemical 
changes which take place in living cells, by which 
energy is provided for vital activity. See Pexsiology, 
Animals. 

METAL (Lat. meiallumy a mine or quarry), from 
a chemical point of view, an element which can 
be replaced by hydrogen in an acid and thus form 
a salt. The chief characteristics of m’s are that 
they are heavy, opaque, insoluble in water, solid 
(except mercury), fusible by heat or electricity (of 
which they are good conductors), and capable of 
uniting with acids and forming salts. Many m’s are 
malleable, some ductile. Some are found in their 
virgin state, and pure, but they are more generally 
combined with oxygen sulphur, and are then known 
as ores. The under-mentioned arc generally regarded 
as the chief m’s : aluminium, antimony, barium, 
bismuth, cadmium, calcium, chromium, cobalt, copper, 
gold, iron, lead, lithium, magnesium, manganese, 
mercury, nickel, palladium, platinum, potassium, 
silver, sodium, strontium, thorium, tin, uranium, zinc. 
The most malleable are gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, platinum, and iron. 

Mciallic oxides are solid bodies, — white, black, or 
coloured, — and oxides of the m’s with which their name 
is associated, as iron -oxide. 

Metallography is the study of the internal structure 
of metals and alloys in relation to the composition 
and properties. The methods are twofold — thermal 
and microscopic. The thermal method consists in 
observing and mapping curves of the rate of cooling . 
of the fused material, to disoover changes of state, 
and interpret the phenomena b^ the phase rule. 
The microscopic method consists m the examination 
of the illuminated surfaces of prepared slabs of metal 
by microphotography ; characteristic crystalline mark- 
ings are thus recorded. The results are of much 
sdohtifio and technical value. 

Metallurgy is the science of the properties of metals 
and the means by which they are extracted from 
their ores. These properties arc : density, fusibility, 
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tenacity, elasticity, ductility, malleability, conductivity. 
Metals may occur native (uncombin^), or as oxides, 
sulphides, carbonates, etc. The processes of extrac- 
tion generally include crushing tiio ore, roasting to 
oxide, if possible, and smelting in a furnace with 
fuel to reduce oxide to metal. Fluxes remove gangue 
as slag ; lastly, the metal is rehned. Practical details 
include the construction of furnaces, lined with 
suitable refractory materials, and the preparation and 
valuation of the solid or gaseous fuels to be em- 
ployed. See Eleotbo-Metalluboy. 

METAL-WORK. — The metals mostly used for art 
metal -work are gold, silver, bronze, iron, and lead. 
Copper and tin have been employed alone, but their 
great use has been in forming bronze. The adapt- 
ability of gold and silver for almost any treatment has 
led to their use for the finest work, bronze being used 
chiefiy for casting. The main use of iron is in large 
work requiring strength along with lightness. Metals 
are worked principally by casting or by hammering and 
punching. More metal is used in casting than in 
nammering, and therefore casting has been employed 
more for bronze than for the costlier metals. 

The earliest castings were made by pouring fluid 
metal into moulds of clay, sand, or stone, and were 
therefore solid. This involved an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of metal, and later a saving was effected by 
using an iron core. Finally, castings became little more 
than a thin layer of metal round a clay core. In early 
hammer ‘toorh a block of wood was cut roughly into the 
desired shape, and the metal was hammered over it. 
A later and more satisfactory method was that of lajdng 
the metal upon an elastic mixture of pitch and pounded 
brick, and boating it from the back. This metnod was 
employed with bronze by the Greeks and the Assvrians, 
and with precious metals by the workers of the Middle 
Ages. Little is definitely known of the earliest Gk. 
work, but according to Homer the ancient Greeks had 

S eat skill in worlcing bronze and the precious metals. 

ammer-work appears to have been used first, but 
later it became chiefly confined to gold and silver. 
The Greeks frequently ornamented their bronzes with 
inlays of gold, silver, or precious stones. The Romans 
were skilful workers, but largely imitated the Greeks. 
After the fall of the Rom. Empire, Byzantium became 
the centre of the art, and Byzantine artists executed 
the gold end silver work for St. Peter’s, Rome, during 
the VI.-VIII. cent’s, and the wonderful gold and 
enamel work on the altar front in St. Mark’s, Venice. 
XI. -cent. Byzantine workers also produced fine bronze 
work, especially cathedral doors. Ital. artists gradu- 
ally learnt Byzantine methods, and their work became 
celebrated. U’he magnificent gilt-bronze candelabrum 
in Milan Cathedral dates from the XIII. cent., and 
every description of metal-work was produced by the 
Florentine artists of the XV. cent. — notable examples 
being Ghiberti’s doors in the Baptistery, Florence. 

In England, fine ecclesiastical work in precious 
metals was done in Saxon times, and XIII. cent, 
wrought-iron work was specially good. Amongst Gor. 
work the cast-bronze doors of the X. and XI. cent’s, 
and the bronzes of the XV. -cent. Augsburg and Nurem- 
berg workers are famous. In France the Limoges 
artists were remarkably expert in all kinds of metal 
work, particularly cnamcl-omamented brass, and l^r. 
designs for decorative doors became celebrated. In 
the time of Shah Abbas the Great, 1686-1628, Pers. 
work reached a high standard, especially gilt brass 
work with inlays of gold and silver. During early 
Victorian times metal work in England foU to a low 
level The foundation of a revival was laid largely 
by the efforts of the Prince Consort, and the publication 
of a treatise by Digby Wyatt, but it is only during 
comparatively reoent years that a modern school of 
art metal-work has come into being, producing work 
in new combinations of metals, with coloured wax, 
stained ivory, enamel, etc. Modem Fr. work is dis- 
tinguished by its great refinement, and Jap. and Chin, 
work still maintai]^ its excellence, but is m danger of 
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losing something of its unique individuality through 
Wes^m influences. 

METAMERES, Seo undor METAMERISM. 

METAMERISM. — The body of some bilaterally 
symmetrical animals is divided into successive Mg- 
ments, t.e. divided into segments or metameres, similar 
chambers of the body cavity in which organs are re- 
peated. This is most noticeable in the Annelid Worms, 
e.g. Lobworm and Earthworm, whore the body is marked 
off into rings, five of which typically form a segment 
or arihromere, the beginning of which is indicated by the 
presence of appendages, gills, or sense organs. In each 
segment is a section of the alimentary tract, and often 
a pair of nephridia or testes, accompanied by a repeti- 
tion of the nervous and blood -vascular systems. 1^ in 
the Vertebrate body is more obscure, each segment 
being known as a diarthromere. 

METAMORPHISM, a name used to describe 
the change which takes place in certain rocks when 
subjected to subterranean heat, extreme pressure, 
or to chemical action. Both their structure and 
mineral character are altered, and they lose their original 
sedimentary nature and booomo hard, shining, and 
crystalline, being, in fact, transformed into entirely 
new types. Thus limestone may be changed into 
marble, granite into gneiss, coal into graphite, etc. 
Such rocks (metamorphic) occur on the Azoic strata 
and contain neither animal nor vegetable remains, 
and are therefore sometimes called tho non-fossiliferous 
rooks. Percolating water is another agent by which 
rocks may be changed, as is the weather ing of exposed 
rocks, these changes take place gradually, and 
although a large number of metamorphio rooks are 
sedimentary, yet there is almost an equal number 
which are of toeous origin. 

The term Metamorphic was introduced by Sir 
Charles LyeU, and is now generally adopted by geo- 
logists, to describe tho doopost system of rocks com- 
posing the earth’s crust and consisting of crystalline 
schists, and including granitoids, gneiss, quartz, 
mioa-schist, and clay-slate, etc. M. rocks have 
a well-defined character, are of groat thickness, and 
cover large areas in many parts of the globe. 

METAMORPHOSIS. — ^Though formerly more 
gcncr«ally used in treating of development, this term is 
now restricted to a series of changes from egg to adult, 
where, to meet a special environment, tho introduction 
of an intormodiato or larval stage is necessary in the 
life-history of a species. Tho occurrence of a larva is 
general in aquatic forms, especially when marine, but 
is rarer in terrestrial animals, insects being the most 
specialised in the last group. Among aquatic larvas we 
find the Pilidium of Nemorteans, tho Bipinnaria of 
Starfishes, tho Pluteus of Sea-Urchins and Ophiurids, 
tho Aiiricularia of Sea-Cucumbers, the Troohosphero 
of Worms and Molluscs, the Cipris, Mysis, Nauplius, 
Zoea, and Megalopa of Crustacea. The Tadpole larva of 
Frog is of interest, as pointing to the transition from 
aquatic to aerial respiration as a step in Vertebrate 
evolution. The development of the Asoidian larva is 
an interesting case of retrogressive m., the highly 
organised Tadpole degenerating into a simple adult. 
M. is carried to its highest point among insects, where 
such a complete reconstruction of tho wormlike larva 
is necessary before reaching the imago or perfect insect, 
that a quiescent or pup^ stage is required. When 
an insect has no m. it is ametaboliCf when it has an in- 
complete m. with larval but no pupal stage, it is hemi- 
metabolic, v/hon it has a full m. with larva and pupa, 
it is holometabolic, Seo also Larval Forms. 

2V1ETAPHOR, figure of speech in which one thing 
replaces another resembling it, e.g, ‘ Ho was a lion in 
tho fight.* A Simile introduces a comparison, e.g. ‘ He 
fought like a lion.* In a mixed metaphor the images 
are confused, e.g. *To take arms against a soa of 
troubles.* 

METAPHYSICAL POETS, term applied by Dr. 
Johnson to tho Donne school of poets, wiio strove to 
catch a meaning * after the physical ’ : Grashaw, the 
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wont offender, showi the ephool’s fanoifol conceits at 
their worst when he writes of a ladv’s ©yes as ‘ Walking 
baths, compendious oceans.’ Cowley was one of them. 

METAPHYSICS, the inquiry into the nature 
of Being and of the fundamental ideas connected 
with it. In its widest usage M. includes Ontology 
and Emitemology, Kant Inmta it to the latter. 
Wolff aivides m. into ontology, dealing with existence 
in general, and rational psychology, cosmology, and 
theology, the sciences respectively of the nature of 
the soul, the world as a whole, and of God. The 
term itself is taken from the position after the Physics 
of Aristotle {meta ta phytika), of a treatise dealing with 
I being as being.* i.e, ontology. This ontological 
inquiry into the nature of the unity behind the multi- 
plicity of phenomena was the main pursuit of the 
6k. metapnysioians. Later thinkers nave inquired 
into the process of knowing. Nevertheless, modem m. 
tends to return to the Gk. inquiry into being as being, 
for the theory of knowledge of theepistemologistmustat 
the same time also be a theory about things as being. 

Gk. speculation, in the pre-Sooratio period, belongs 
to the Ionic, the Eleatio, and the Pythagorean sohools. 
The earliest, the Ionians, natives of Gk, colonies on 
the ^gean Sea, sought a physical unity underlying 
the umverse, basing their conception on an examina- 
tion of facts of the world. Thus Thales (VI. cent. 
B.C.) finds the origin of all things in Water, Anaxi- 
mander in the ‘ Infinite,* Anaximenes in Air, Hera- 
clites (fl. 600 B.o.) in a universal cycle to and from 
* Cosmic Fire.’ The Pythagoreans, following Pytha- 
goras of Samos (575-600 b.o.), found the key to the 
universe in number and proportion, which determine 
the nature of each thing whatever we take as its 
orii^al matter. The Eleatics, of Elea in S. Italy, 
unlike the lonians, sought a notional principle of 
unity, which they derived from religious reflections 
on the nature of God. Its founder, Xenophanes 
(b. 670), affirms the government of all things by an 
effortless exercise of God’s thought ; Parmenides, in 
opposition to Heraclitus, denies change and variety 
and maintains the indestructibility of matter. This 
divergence between the Ionian and the Eleatic views 
of nature influenced the philosophers who followed. 
Empedocles of Agrigentum (c. 600 b.o.), Anaxagoras 
(500-428 B.O.), and the Atomists, Leucippus and 
Democritus (b. 460 b.o.), accepted the Eleatic immuta- 
bility of matter, but not its absolute oneness ; the 
Ionic ‘ becoming * is explained as duo to the mixture 
of a number of unchangeable substances. Empedocles 
affirms four elements — Air, Earth, Fire, Water, united 
under the influence of Love and Strife. Anaxagoras 
conceives a number of ‘ seeds * of different kinds of 
matter, with * Nous,* or Intelligence, as the combining 
principle. This loads to the atomic theory of Democ- 
ritus, according to whom, bodies are composed of 
indivisible, unchangeable atoms, solid, incompressible, 
having no secondary qualities, differing only in figure, 
position, arrangement, and weight. After the Atomists. 
Gk. thought becomes sceptical of our ability to deter- 
mine the existence or attributes of God and nature. 
The pRE-SocRATios, however they differ in their meta- 
physical views of being, agree in their epistemology ; 
they are all Sensationalists, taking account only 
of sensation, which they take to proceed in us in a 
material fashion. The Sophists, Protagoras (490- 
415 B.O.), and Gorgias (480-376 b.c.), keep so closely to 
the subjective standpoint of individual experiences that 
physical science havmg objective validity seems impos- 
sible ; hence they devote themselves to practical affairs. 

Socrates (469-399 b.o.) holds tnat knowledge 
is possible, but only of men as a moral agent ; in 
this sphere, he aims at concepts scientificfidly true, 
definitions reached by generalisations from particulars. 
P^TO (427-347 B.a) unites the Heraclitcan ^becoming * 
with the Eleatic being and the Sooratio * Definition.* 
The seni^ are unreal, yet participate in being, since 
the sensible objects are copies of etemiJ ideal bodies. 
With these archetypes, the soul was familiar in a 


previous existence, learning being thus merely a 
process of remipiscenoe. God is the highest Idea, 
and forms the universe by impressing the ideas on 
to the formless matter. According to Aristotle 
(384-322 B.O.) matter is mere potentiality, a capacity 
for existence, to which actuality is given by * form,* 
or the essence of things. In Plato and Aristotle are 
found the highest development of Gk. m. After 
them, speculation forms part of the general thought 
of civilisation due to the fusion of the Mediterranean 
peoples under the Rom. power. The materialism 
of Democritus is revived by the Epicureans and 
Stoics, though the former grant to the atoms, in 
order to explain the formation of the world, power to 
swerve from the straight line. The Neo-Platonists 
of Alexandria attempt to combine Platonism with 
Christianity. Gk. thought reaches Arabia (see 
Arabian ^ilosophy) through the expulsion of the 
Nestorians from S3rria in the V. cent. The specula- 
tions of the Patristics and of Scholasticism (g.v.) 
are an attempt to unite the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle with Christianity. 

Modera Metaphysics approaches the problem in a 
different way from the ancient. Aristotle inquired the 
nature of being as being, not always making clear 
whether we can really know the things whose existence 
he affirmed. Modem metaphysicians, on the other hand, 
ask rather what are the things we know, and thus 
treat ontology in close connection with epistemology, 
the theory of knowledge. 

According to the importance placed on matter and 
mind, modem metaphysical systems may bo classed 
as Materialistic or Idealistic, with Realism as an 
intermediate doctrine. Materialism, in its modern 
sense, holds that aU we can know is body, of which 
mind is a function. Its development in the middle of 
the XIX. cent, is duo to the rapid advances in science, 
under Lavoisier, Lamarck, Laplace, and I>ell, in 
commerce, manufactures, and industrialism. Its lead- 
ing exponents of this period are Moleschott, Vo^t 
(imo taught that thought is related to the brain m 
the same way as the bile to the liver), and Buchner, 
with his doctrine of life as duo to the spontaneous 
generation of certain combinations of matter under 
favourable circumstances. More recently, Haeckel 
has identified substance with body, of which mind is 
an attribute, and has traced the evolution of all 
organisms from a single coll originated by spontaneous 
generation from inorganic carbonates. Conscious soul 
is a mere function of brain ; soul is a function of 
all substances ; God is the force or energy of nature. 
Tendencies towards materialism are found in Comte’s 
denial of God and the soul, in Spencer’s definition of 
evolution, and in the writings of Huxley and Tyndall. 

Metaphysical Idealism, which affirms that objects 
of knowledge are mental, develops, from Descartes 
to Fichte, out of the psychological idealism according 
to which we perceive only mental objects. The dualism 
of Descartes \q.v. ) tends to idealism through the emphasis 
placed on the will of God ; Spinoza’s pantheism does 
not reduce extension to thought, but only affirms the 
same substance as at once extended and thinking ; 
Leibnitz comes nearer metaphysical idealism with his 
doctrines of monads, simple, indivisible, unoxtended 
substances, capable of perception and appetite. In 
England, Locke’s reference of primary qualities to 
external things is followed by Berkeley’s doctrine of 
ideas as the objects both of perception and of know- 
ledge, and by Hume’s denial of substantial souls. 
Kant teaches the combination by the synthetic under- 
standing of a world of sensation into phenomenal objects 
of experience {Transcendental Idealism), Fichte takes 
the final step by denying things in themselves and 
making the not-self the product of the Ego. This is 
Noumenal Idealism; the mental things we know 
are not mere phenomena of sense, but noumena. 
After Fichte are various forms of Idealism, varying 
in their definitions of what the noumenal mentiu 
world consists of. Sohelling identifies the noumenal 
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Sab]eot and Object ; these are prodacts of the Absolute 
, which is known by an intelleotual intuition ; 
Hegol affirms the differentiation of Absolute Reason 
into Subject and Object, and the identity of both ; 
according to Schopenhauer, the worid as phenomenal 
is idea, as noumenal, will ; with von 'Hartmann, the 
world as noumenal is both unoonscious intelligence 
and unconscious will ; Lotze regards nature, or l^ies 
moving in time and space, as a system of phenomena 
caused in us by the activity of Qod, but as in itself 
the system of the universal actions of Qod's infinite 
spirit aiming at a supreme Good ; Feohner sees in 
the universe a communion of spirits ; the souls of 
plants, animals, men, are different members of the 
soul of the world {Panpsijchism), Later Germans, Lange 
and Mach, returning respectively to Kant and Home, 
hold that we perceive at first and know finally only 
phenomena of sense {Phenomenal Idealism), In 
Kngland, Hume*s phenomenalism has influenced the 
MiUs, Bain, and l^enoer ; Kant and Hegel have found 
interpreters in Caird, Green, Bradley, Laurie, and 
Martineau. Recently, a school of Personal Idealists 
(Pringle -Pattison, Schiller, Hastings Rashdall), protest 
against all Idealist systems which merge all mmds in 
one, and thus exclude personality and responsibility ; 
we have in consciousness a sure proof of a real and 
indivisible self (see Personal Idealiem, Oxford, 1902). 

Metaphysical Rbajlisu regards both mind and 
body as substances. Descartes and Locke are Psy- 
chological Idealists, but Metaphysical Realists. In 
Germany the leading Realists are Trendelenburg 
(1802-72), Duhring, Gunther (1783-1863), and 
von Kirchmann (1802-84). In France, the Spiritual- 
istic Realism of Cousin (^.v.) lays stress on spirit 
rather than on body. Brit. Realism is represented 
by the Scot, philosophers, Reid, Stewart, Hamilton, 
and more recently by Manscl, Veitch, and Calderwood ; 
an immodiato perception is affirm^ of an external 
world, taken to consist of matter, not of ideas. The 
Hypothetical Realism of Shadworth Hodgson (1832- 
1912), Martineau, and A. J. Balfour supposes that wo 
infer a material something on perceiving a mental 
something. 

Metaphysical systems may also be classified as 
monistic or dualistic, according as they affirm one 
or two forms of reality. Those who believe only 
in mind and those who believe only in bodv 
are equally monists; thus Spinoza is a material- 
istic monist, Hegel an intellectualistic. Monism and 
dualism are not really opposed, since conceivably one 
kind of reality mav be neither body nor soul entirely, 
e,g, the ReaUsm oi Aristotle is a monism of substance 
and a dualism of body and soul. Dualism may affirm 
either that mind and matter are absolutely hetero- 
geneous, with no causal relation between them, or that 
mind cannot know matter in itself, though compelled 
by its own laws of cause and effect to assume matter 
as the origin of sensations. A third term, pluralism, 
assumes more than one principle of being. 

Ladd, Introduction to Philosophy, 

METAPONTUM, colony in Italy, founded by 
Achseans, e. 700 b.o. ; inhabitants aided Hannibal and 
fled with him, 207 b.o. Pythagoras taught here. 

METASOMATISM, a process in which the chemi- 
cal composition of rooks is altered or modified ; gener- 
ally caused by water or steam ; often forms new minerals, 
or changes rooks of igneous character into massive 
quartz. Of all rooks porhaps limestones are moat 
subject to m., owing to their smubility in water. 

META8TASIO, PIETRO, Trapassi (1698-1782), 
Ital. poet ; b. Romo ; prot6g4 of Rom. lawyer, who 
left him his wealth ; * discovered * by La Romanina, the 
great singer, he became world-famous as writer of 
librettos, his plays being set to music ; app. Court Poet 
at Vienna, 1729, where no died. His plays, all written 
on classical themes, have been translated into English. 

Life, by Fanny Burney (3 vols., 1796). 

ZdETATHERlA, see Marsupials. 

METAXXRX7S (43^ 47' N., IS** E.), amall river, 
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Umbria, flowing into Adriatic; modem Metauro ; 
on its banks Romans defeated Caithaginians, 207 b.o., 
Hasdrubal being killed. 

METATAGE system, the payment by the 
farmer of a fixed proportion of the crop as rental 
instead of money ; still very common in Italy, Austria, 
Portugal, and Russia. 

METEELiUS, name of Rom. family of gens Ccscilia, 
Chief members: (1) Lucius C.scilius Metkllus, who 
distinguished himself in first Punic War, 251 b.o., and 
reeoue d Pa lladium from flames in temple of Vesta. — 
(2) Quintus Cacilius Mrteixus Macbdonicus (d. 115 
B.O.), who made Macedonia a Rom. province ; one of 
first two plebeian censors, 131. — (3) Quintus Cbdctlius 
Mbtbllus Numidicus, consul, 109, defeated Jugurtha 
in Numidia. — (4) Quintus CiicciLius Metellus Pius, 
consul, 80. — (5) Quintus C.eoilius Metellus Pius 
(Scipio), s. of 8oipio Nasica ; adopted by (4) ; Pompey's 
f. -in -law. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, called popularly Trans- 
migration ol Souls, the belief that our life here is only 
one of a series of incarnations in the past and future. 
A human soul can so inhabit the body of another 
human being or an animal. It is very prominent 
in Hinduism, whence it has been taken over by Western 
theoBophists, but it is generally regarded as unsoientifio 
and as unohristian. 

Bertholet, Transmigration of Souls. 

METEOR. — Meteors, commonly known as ‘ shoot- 
ing stars,* are dark bodies, revolving around the sun, 
or drawn to solar system from outer space, which 
happen to meet the earth. Their rate of travel is 
BO great that the friction caused by their passage 
through our atmosphere renders them inoanaescent, 
and we on earth, below, see a streak of light in heavens. 
It is supposed that they commence to glow at a height 
of about 80 or 90 miles, and move at a speed of anything 
up to 20 miles a second. They seldom get nearer than 
10 or 15 miles from earth*s surface, and are very small 
bodies, as a rule not weighing more than a few ounces, 
if so much. See Meteorites. 

Meteoric Showera. — On certain nights a greater 
number of meteors are seen than at ordinary times, and 
these are known as meteorio showers. Wnile meteors 
are solitary stray bodies, meteoric showers are caused by 
swarms of meteors moving in orbits round the Bun,whioh 
orbits interseot that of tne earth, and when the earth 
happens to be at the point of intersection at the same 
time as the meteor swarm, a meteorio shower is seen. 
Clonneotion has been established between certain swarms 
and comets, and it is believed they are really the debris 
of disintegrated oomete. 

The principal meteoric showers, with the constella- 
tions from which they radiate, are as follows : — 


Quadrantids 
Ursids . 
Ljrrids . 
Perseids . 
Leonids . 
Andromodids 
Qerminids 


Jan. 2, 3. from 
Mar. 24. 

Apr. 20-23. 

Aug. 10-14. 

Nov. 13-15. 

„ 17-23. 

Deo. 10-12. 


Corona Borealis. 
Ursa Major. 
Lyra. 

Perseus. 

Leo. 

Andromeda. 

Gemini. 


METEORITES (Gk. meteoros, * raised up on high *), 
mosses of mineral matter which sometimes fall to earth 
from the sky. M’s are divided into three olasses: 
(1) SideroHtes, composed of iron and stone ; (2) siderites, 
composed chiefly of iron ; and (3) aerolites, composed 
entirely of stone. Some of these bodies weigh many 
pounds, whilst others have been found (but none 
actually seen to fall) weighing tons ; from the com- 
position of these latter there is no room for doubt that 
they have an origin of this nature. A curious fact 
is that no fossil meteorites have ever been discovered. 
Many m’s may be seen in our museums, and perhaps the 
best known of all is the Rowton side rite, which weighs 
7} lb. This specimen is now in the Natural History 
Museum, South Kensington. It fell to earth some 
10 miles N. of the Wrekin, Shropshire, on April 20, 1876. 

Fletcher, Introduoiion to Study of Meteorites, 
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METEOROLOGY is the soience which deals with 
the physics of the atmosphere, particularly in its 
relation to weather and climate. The meteorological 
elements whoso study is thus included are the tempera- 
ture, pressure, and humidity of the air; the direction 
and speed of the wind ; the amount of rainfall, includ- 
ing snow and hail ; the duration of bright sunshine ; 
the nature, amount, and motion of the clouds ; the 
occurrence of such phenomena as thunderstorms, 
aurora, etc. Now the atmosphere is a gaseous envelope, 
subject to gravity, lying on a spheroidal surface, of 
which three-fourths is water and one-fourth is land, 
and on which the distribution of water and land is un- 
symmctrical. Further, this surface is in rotation on 
its axis at a comparatively high speed. Lastly, the 
atmosphere is affected directly and indirectly by solar 
radiation. This brief statement will show that the 
elucidation of the physics of the atmosphere, so that 
the diurnal and annual march of phenomena may 
receive particular explanation, and so that the occur- 
rence of non-periodic phenomena may bo predicted, 
is a problem of an exceedingly complex kind. All that 
is possible hero is to indicate the methods by which it 
has been attacked. 

In a few places there are fully equipped weather 
observatories, at which, (uthcr by self-recording instru- 
ments or by hourly readings taken day and night, a 
continuous record of the values of the meteorological 
elements is obtained. At a largo number of stations one 
or more of the elements is observed at a fixed time or 
times daily. The data so obtained may be utilised in 
different ways, the chief of which are (1) the prepara- 
tion of climatological data, (2) weather forecasting, and 
(3) the investigation of special problems. 

Before dealing with these, it has to bo mentioned that 
the meteorological elements undergo variations of throe 
kinds. The first is the change duo to the axial rotation 
of the earth, which at any instant brings one-half of the 
earth and its overlying atmo.sphere under the influence 
of solar radiation. In consequence there is a diurnal 
variation of temperature, pressure, humidity, etc., at 
each point of the earth’s surface. Secondly, owing to 
the obliquity of the ecliptic and the consequent 
changing declination of the sun throughout the year, 
there is an annual variation which marks the seasons. 
Thirdly, over and above these periodic changes, there 
are aperiodic or irregular fluctuations frequently largo 
enough to mask the diurnal change and to reverse, for 
the time being, the effects of the annual change. 
Roughly speaking, the combination of the average 
value of the meteorological dements at a place with 
the diurnal and annual variations locally, constitutes 
the climate of the place. The combination of the 
average value with the aperiodic fluctuations consti- 
tutes the weather experienced at the place. 

Treating meteorological observations from -the clim- 
atological point of view, the object, therefore, is to 
obtain in the first place the average value of each 
element at the locality of observation. As an example, 
we may take the temperature of the air. If observa- 
tions of temperature be made at each hour on a particu- 
lar day, the average of these twenty-four readings will 
give a fairly accurate estimate of the mean temperature 
of that day. Doing this for a month, adding together 
the mean daily temperatures and dividing the sum by 
the number of days in the month, we obtain the mean 
temperature for that month. Similarly, the average 
of twelve successive mean monthly temperatures will 
give the mean annual temperature of the place. It 
should bo mentioned here that the average of all 
observations taken at a particular hour of the day over 
a sufficiently long period gives the mean temperature 
for that hour. Similarly, wo can obtain the mean 
temperature for each hour of the day, and the figures 
so obtained will represent the diurnal variation of 
temperature. Mean monthly temperatures may bo 
grouped in the same way to give the annual variation 
of temperature. 

Suppose now that observations of this kind have been 


taken at a largo number of places on the oarth^s 
surface, and that we take the mean temperature for 
January at each. Marking these on a map of the earth, 
we can draw a line throu^ all places whore the mean 
temperature at that season is, s^y, 60° Fahr. We 
should find it to bo a line which, in the northern 
hemisphere, passes from Amoy, through Tibet, 
Afghanistan, northern Persia, Asia Minor, southern 
Greece, southern Italy, Corsica, central Spain, Cape 
Finistorre, then northwards to the west of Land’s End, 
across the Atlantic to Charlestown, and after crossing 
the U.S.A. and through Brit. Columbia, it traverses the 
Pacific. In the southern hemisphere it is a line passing 
round the globe in an average latitude of about 48° S., 
and only approaching land in the vicinity of Capo 
Horn. These, then, are the isothermals (i.e. lines of 
equal temperature) of 60° Fahr. for January. Similar 
lines can be drawn for other temperatures and the 
whole scries gives a map from which important con- 
clusions can be drawn, especially when compared with 
a similar isothermal map for July, the opposite season 
of the year. Again, with atmospheric pressure wo 
may draw isobars, or linos of equal pressure, on a map ; 
and BO on for any other meteorological element whoso 
distribution has to bo studied. 

Turning now to the second purpose for which 
meteorological observations may be made, we have 
to consider the forecasting of weather. In many 
countries arrangements are made whereby observa- 
tions made at a certain hour at a number of stations aro 
telegraphed to 
a central office 
whore they can 
bo compiled 
into a synoptic 
chart showing 
for the area 
under con- 
sideration the 
principal 
meteorological 
elements. In 
the case of the 
U.K. the area 
dea.lt with is a 
rectangle lying 
in latitude be- 
tween the 
Arctic Circle 
and the south- 
ern shore of 
the Mediter- 
ranean, and in 
longitude be- 
tween Con- 
stantinople 

and the middle 

^ the Atlantic, synoptic Chart showing South- WBSTKR r.Y Typr 



OF VVkatiikr, Deubmbkr 19, 1911, 7 a.m. Tho 
lines are isobars, numbers at the ends show- 
inf? pressure ; other numbers show tempera- 
ture ; arrows show tho direction of the wind 
and the force by the number of barbs ; 
black dots, places where rain fell ; three 
parallel lines indicate fog; O, overcast ; B, 
blue sky ; C, cloudy ; BO, blue sky with 
broken clouds. 


The data are 
received from 
29 Brit, sta- 
tions, 31 on the 
Continent, and 
7 in the At- 
lantic islands. 

Information is 
also received by wireless telegraphy from ships at sea. 

With regard to the methods adopted in forecasting 
weather, ‘ tho fundamental principle is that weather 
travels, and that if we can find out what weather there 
is within range and in what direction it is travelling, we 
can warn one part of our area of changes that nave 
already shown signs of thoir appearance in some other 
part.’ Accumulated experience in the compilation of 
weather charts has led to tho recognition of certain 
fairly well-defined types of disturbance or change, to a 
knowledge of the direction in which, and tho speed 
with which, these generally travel; and of the results 
they produce in the several parts of the areas they 
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affoot. The ohie! are the cyclone, anticyclone, V- 
shapcd depression, and secondary depression. With 
the experience referred to it is possible to predict with 
tolerable certainty what will happen in the area 
through which the disturbance travels. 

For example, take the case of a cyclonic storm from 
the Atlantic, whoso centre travels in a straight line from 
Valentia to — 

fairly common . 

tract for such ^ / BA MB 

disturbances. . \ / ‘.uSmB 

Its^^earance I 

crosses the / 

northern half 

southerly 00 ^ 7 * !! " I 

winds in the 
southeiTi haM, 

The ^ w i n d Cyclone of Maucti 24, 1002, fl p.m. : Lines are 
tends to circu- IsobaM, the numbers at tho ends showing 
I , j , V pressure ; H, blue sky ; BO, blue sky with 

late round tho (jrokon clouds ; 0, overcast ; O, squalls ; 
storm centre black dots, places where rain fell ; crosses 
in a direction cyclone; arrows show 

/j« direction and force of wind. 




tends to circu- 
late round tho 
storm centre 
in a direction 
(in tho north- 
ern hemisphere 


ern hemisphere) opposite to that of the hands of a 
watch held horizontally and with face upwards. At 
tho storm centre there is a comparative calm (although 
this is not so pronounced as it is in the case of tropical 
cyclones), but after it passes a given point the wind 
changes rapidly in direction {veering and bmking of 
wind) and again increases in velocity. But this passes 
off, the barometer rises, and tho skies clear. Whore the 
indraught to tho cyclone is from tho north, lower 
temperatures are experienced. If tho track of a 
cyclonic storm were known beforehand, or if it could be 
predicted with certainty, tho work of forecasting the 
weather in its track would bo comparatively simple. 
This, however, is not the case. In an anticyclone wo 
have an area of high pressure in which the wind circu- 
lation is in a direction opposite to that in a cyclone. 
Further, it is an area where the wind velocity is low, 
tho saioa are clear, and (in summer) tho temperature 
higher than usual. 

The third use to which meteorological observations 
may be put is tho investigation of special problems. 
Of these there are, of course, a very large number. The 
following may be mentioned as typical instances: 
(1) Tho diurnal variation of pressure and temperature, 
a matter of some importance in connection with the 
diurnal changes in magnetic declination. (2) The law 
of diminution of temperature with increasing height 
above soa-level. This has been investigated ih recent 
years chiefly by tho aid of sounding balloons, and has 
resulted in the discovery of tho isothermal layer of air 
which (in temperate latitudes) occupies a stratum 
about six miles above sea-level. (3) The relation of 
wind velocity to barometric gradient. (4) Tho in- 
clination of wind direction to a given system of isobars. 
(6) The oscillations of tho atmosphere on a largo scale, 
a matter of some importance in the forecasting of 
Inian monsoons. (6) Tho detection of periodicity in 
annual mean values of a given meteorological 
element; and the companion oi seasonal changes at 


one place with others at another place at a subsequent 
date. 

Bartholomew and Herbertson, Physical Atlas ; 
Mill, Realm of Nature, Annual Re'ports of the Chief 
Signal O^er (Wash^gton, U.S.), Indian Meteor- 
ological Memoirs, Daily Weather Reports (London) ; 
Lempfert’s Weather Science; Shaw’s Forecasting 
Weather ; and tho treatises on Meteorology by Dickson, 
Davis, Russell, Scott, Cleveland Abbe. 

Electricity, Atmospheric. — The phenomena of 
thunderstorms show that the atmosphere is capable 
of being charged in different parts to different electric 
potentials. This state of electrification is usually 
investigated by means of Kelvin’s water-dropping 
collector. This consists of a metallic vessel containing 
water, insulated from tho earth, and from which the 
water issues through a stopcock to a long tube 
whoso end is at the point whose electric potential 
is required, and at whieli the water falls in drops. 
Each drop as it leaves the tube is charged oppositely 
to tho electrification of tho air in its immediate 
vicinity. Consequently, if an electrometer bo con- 
nected by a wire to the metallic vessel, the electri- 
fication of tho electrometer is similar to that of 
tho atmosphere. Tho indications of the electrometer 
may be recorded continuously by a photographic 
process, and such records are of value in showing 
tho diurnal and seasonal variations of atmospheric 
potential. They show that tho atmosphere is prac- 
tically always in a state of electrification, positive 
or negative ; that it is generally positive in fine clear 
weather, and negative in wet weather ; that a change 
from positive to negative often precedes or is accom- 
panied by rain ; that the difference of potential 
between earth and air increases with tho height, 
averaging about 200 volts per metre, being greatest 
at those hours of tho day when the temporature is 
increasing most quickly, and being generally greater 
in winter than in summer. 

Tho origin of atmospheric electricity may be traced 
to tho ionised state of tho air, which state is produced 
either by radio-active elements in the earth’s crust, 
by tho action of ultra-violet light from tho sun, or 
by tho omission of streams of charged particles from 
the sun’s surface. At all cvtuiis, tho air is in that 
stacc, and in consequence there are contained in it 
positively and negatively charged particles. Accord- 
ing to the condensation hypothesis put forward by 
Gerdicn and others, expansion of tho air due to local 
heating produces ascending currents of air, and, 
subsequently, condensation of water vapour con- 
tained in these currents. To effect this condensation, 
some nucleus is necessary, and tho negative electrons 
act as nuclei to begin with, beeanso condensation will 
take place upon them at a lower degree of super- 
saturation. Being loaded in this way, they will tend 
to sink in tho air, and thus there is caused a separation 
of tho two charges, positive and negative. TOs may 
go on until the difference of potential becomes so 
groat that a disruptive discharge (Hash of lightning) 
passes between oppositely electrified masses of air. 
This discharge tends to produce further ionisation of 
tho air, and the process goes on until tho air is largely 
cleared of moisture by tho water vapour being pre- 
cipitated in tho form of rain. 

Tliis hypothesis is sufficient to explain the ordinary 
phenomena accompanying a thunderstorm. Lightning, 
as is well known, is simply an electric spark on a, 
colossal scale passing from one mass of oloctrifiod 
air to another at a greatly different Twtontial. Its 
passage through tho air is greatly facilitated by tho 
ionised state of tho air. In its path the air is suddenly 
heated and expanded, and this sudden expansion 
causes tho noise we know as thunder. 8heet lightning 
is simply tho illumination of clouds by lightning 
flashes so far distant that tho thunder produced by 
them is not audible, and this takes place when the 
observer is about 10 or 12 miles from the flash. 
Globe lightning, consisting of a luminous ball travelling 
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•lowly and aftorwards exploding violently, has been 
deeozibed, but its ooonrrenoe it not olearly authenticated. 

METER, ELECTRIC.— The Board of Trade unit 
of eleotric energy eupplied to the public it the KilowaU- 
hour ; that is equivalent to a current of 1000 amperes 
at 1 volt running for 1 hour, or a current for which 
the product of amperes, volts, and hours is 1000. In 
order to assess the current supplied to a consumer an 
electric meter which will register the amount supplied 
is placed at the point where the supply enters the 
consumer’s premises. If, as is usual, the voltage of 
the supply is fixed and steady, the only factors which 
have to be determined are the amperes and hours. 
Meters generally act by employing some measurable 
effect of the current (or part of the current), e.g, 
electro-deposition of a metal from a solution, accelera- 
tion of a clock by attraction of a coil on the pendulum, 
motion of a train of wheelwork actuated by a small 
motor. 

See Fleming’s Handbook to the Electrical Testing 
Laboratory, 

METHANE, see Marsh Gas. 

BOETHODIGB, see Medicinb. 

METHODISM, see Fbbb Chubohes. 

METHODIST NEW CONNEXION, religious 
community split off from Wesloyans in 1797 ; together 
with Bible Christians and United Methodist Free 
Churches formed United Methodist Church in 1907. 

METHODIUS (825-86), * Apostle of the Slavs ’ ; 
with his bro. Cyril {q,v.) made it his life’s work to 
evangelise the Slavs ; laboured mostly in Moravia ; 
traniuated the Scriptures and liturgy into Slavonic. 

METHUSELAH, character in Old Testament ; 
f. of Lameoh ; lived, according to Hebrew tradition, 
969 years. See Genesis 6*‘. 

METHVEN (66° 26' N., 3° 36' W.), village, Perth- 
shire, Scotland. 

METHYL ALCOHOL, wood spirit (CH,OH) ; 
distilled from wood ; B.P. 66° ; intoxicating ; us^ for 
making dyes and varnishes and for * methylating ’ 
spirit. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT, see Spirits. 

METRE, see Prosody. 

METRIC SYSTEM, see Weights and Mbasubbs. 

METRODORU8. — (1) Of LampB8M}UB, disciple of 
Anaxagoras, interpreted the Homerio poems allegori- 
oally; (2) of Chios, disciple of Democritus; (3) the 
Epiourean (c. 330-277 b.o.), intimate friend of Epicurus, 

METRONOME, an instrument indicating the exact 
speed at which a composition should be played ; 
invented by Winkel about 1812, but patented in Paris, 
1816, by Maelzel, to whom the invention is generally 
attribute. 

METRORRHAGIA, see Gynbooloot. 

METTERNICH - WINNEBURG, CLEMENS 
WENZEL LOTHAR, PRINCE (1773-1869), Austrian 
statesman ; of ancient noble Ger. family ; handsome 
and tactful ; representative of Westphalian nobility at 
Congress of Rastadt, 1797-99, in which he took promi- 
nent part; envoy to Saxony, 1801 ; ambassador to 
Berlin, 1803-5, when alliance was formed between 
Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Austria against France ; 
ambassador to France, 1806 ; became great favourite 
of Napoleon, but intrigued against him ; arrested at 
outbreak of Franoo-Austrian War, 1809, but released ; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1809, and advised peace 
with France ; Treaty of Schonbrunn, 1809, not due to 
M., fabiUy weakened Austria, and M. set himself to 
recover lost territory ; insisted on acceptance of 
Napoleon’s offer for hand of Marie Louise of Austria, 
conducted her to Paris, 1810, and obtained relaxa- 
tion of Treaty of Schonbrunn ; returned and advocated 
aiding neither France nor Russia, but playing them 
off aminst each other, fearing Russ, designs on Turkey 
should Russia win ; induoea emperor to offer support 
to Napoleon, but assure Russia of non-intervention ; 
Treaty of Vienna, 1811. 

After retreat from Moscow. 1812, M. became Euro- 
pean mediator ; he resolved on reducing power of 


Napoleon, but skilfully persuaded him of his friendship ; 
rejection of M.*fl demands formed a pretext for Austria’s 
declaring war against France, 1813 ; made treaty with 
Russia, 1813, Wt had little common interest with 
Allies, fearing Ruteia ; was party to Treaty of Chau- 
mont, 1813, to restore Bourbons and old territorial 
arrangement of Europe ; made prince of empire, 1813 ; 
prominent at Congresa of Vienna, secured domination 
of Austria in Qer. Confederation and at Congress of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle, 1818. M.’s attitude towards Italy 
was determined by terror of popular insurrections, 
and he obtained consent of international congresses to 
suppress new movements ; opposed Gk. independence 
on principle, and also for fear of weakening Turkey 
against Russia ; Berlin Convention, 1833, recognised 
right of Powers to intervene to prevent revolutions ; 
called by Palmerston * Holy Alliance of East,* and M. 
was its soul. 

An excellent administrator, M. was blind to need for 
reform, and opposed to changes ; 1848 was a year of 
revolutions, and M. fell from power before clamour of 
Viennese populace ; fled to England ; returned, 1861, 
and assisted ministry by advice. Caution and diplom- 
acy, M.’s greatest gifts, were of little use amid general 
convulsions of his later career. He failed to stem rising 
tide of Liberalism. 

Malleson, Metternich (1888) ; Strobl von Ravensberg, 
M. und seine Zeit (1906). 

METZ (49° 7' N., 6° 11' E.), town, Lothringen, 
Germany. M. was Rom. fortress named Divodurum, 
and was known as Mettis in the V. cent., when it was 
taken by the Franks, under whom it became capital of 
Austrasia; passed to the empire in 870, and sub- 
sequently became free city of empire ; invested by 
Charles Vll. of France, 1444 ; taken by Henry II.. 
1662 ; unsuccessfully besieged by Emperor Charles V. 
in 1552-63 ; came into possession of France by Treaty 
of Westphalia, 1648 ; fortifications reconstructed by 
Vauban and Belleisle, 1674 ; scene of various battles 
during Franco-German War of 1870, in which year 
French under Bazaine wore shut up in M. and besieged 
by Germans, who eventually captured the town, which 
was formally annexed to Germany by Treaty of Frank- 
fort, 1871 ; has since remained a Gorman possession. 
M. is a fortress of first class ; it is seat of bishopric, 
and has fine Gothic cathedral dating from XIII. 
cent. Important public buildings are the town hall, 
library, museum. Pop. (1910) 68,598. 

MEUDON (48° 48^ N., 2° 14' E.), town, Seiue-et- 
Oise, France ; glassworks. Kabelias was Cur6 de 
Meudon. Pop. 10,500. 

MEURTHE-ET-MOSELLE (c. 48° 40^ N., 6° 30' 
E.), frontier department, N.E. France ; area, 2036 so, 
miles ; forests, vines, sugar-beet, hops ; iron, rook 
salt; chief town, Nancy. Pop. (1911) 664,730. 

MEUSE.— (1) (49° 10' N., 4° 62' E.) river, rises 
Haute-Marne, France, flows through a great part of 
Belgium and Holland, joins the Waal and enters North 
Sea ; length, 670 miles, of which 400 are navigable. 
(2) (c. 49° N., 5° 26' E.l department, N.E. France ; 
area, 2408 sq. miles ; surface undulating ; drained by 
M. ; forests ; hemp, iron, wine. Pop. (1911) 277,966. 

MEW, a sea-gull. See Gull Family. 

MEWS, PETER (1619-1706), bp. of Bath and Wells, 
1672, Winchester, 1684. 

MEXBOROUGH (53° 30' N., 1° 20' W., town, 
Yorkshire, England; ironworks, potteries. Pop. (1911) 
14 398. 

MEXICO ( 141° to 321° N., 86i° to 1 18° W. ), a federal 
republic in the S.W. of N. America, has an extreme 
length of some 2000 miles, a breadth varying from 1000 
to 130 miles (Isthmus of Tehuantepec), and an area of 
767,006 miles. It is bounded on the N. by U.8.A., B, 
by the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, S.B. by 
Brit. Honduras and Guatemala, S. and W. by the Paci- 
fic. The Rio Grande forms 1136 miles of the 1833 
miles of the N. boundary. The peninsula of Yucatan 
forms one of the arms of the Bay of Oampeachy, S.W. 
of the Gulf of Mexico ; on the W. coast the long, narrow 
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Qtilf of California nine tip between the peninsula of 
I^wer California and the mainland; and S. of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec is the minor inlet of the Qulf 
of Tehuantepec. The soils are metamorphio, and 
igneous rooks with sandstone and limestone are found 
in the north. The greater part of the surface is plateau, 
alonff each side of which is a coastal strip of an average 
widtn of 60 miles ; its border is composed of mountain 
ranges, from which the height drops to the plateau. The 
lowest line along the Isthmus of Tehuantepec has a 
height of less than 400 ft., and the low ground extends 
along the peninsula of Yucatan, the centre of which has 
an average height of c. 800 ft. 

To the S. of the Isthmus begin the Cordilleras of 
Central America. To the N. two lines of mountains 
commence — the Sierra Madre range (9000 ft.) on the W. 
coast, and on the E. the line of heights (16,000 ft.) that 
pass N. into the Rocky Mts. (sometimes spoken of as 
the Sierra Madre Oriental). The centre of Lower 
California is occupied by a range with a height of 7000 
to 10,000 ft. In the extreme farther inland, a con- 
necting chain with peaks from 12,000 to 19,600 ft. runs 
parallel to the Sierra Madre. Hence stretches north- 
ward the great central plateau, flat, or undulating in 
surface, with height varying from 6000 to over 8000 ft. 
There are many dormant or extinct volcanoes, and in 
the S. a few still in action, but there have been no 
violent outbursts for a long time, and earthquake 
shocks, though frequent, are never severe. The N. of 
the plateau is drained by the Rio Grande and its tribu- 
taries ; in the interior many of the streams are lost in 
salt lakes, or are used up for irrigation, and the streams 
of the coast slopes are mostly short and too rapid to 
bo of use for communication. The coastal strips and 
low ground are hot and unhealthy, with a maximum 
temperature of over 160® Fahr., and a rainfall ranging 
in places up to 130 in. Along the plateau the maximum 
temperature in summer is about 88®, and in winter the 
minimum may fall to 30®, falls of snow, though very 
rare, occasionally taking place. Ihe line of perpetual 
snow is 16,000 to 16,000 ft. In the extreme N. there 
is the European succession of seasons, but farther S. 
there is a rainy season from the end of May to the end 
of October. Along most of tho plateau the rainfall 
averages 26 in. Members of tho extensive fauna are 
the monkey, wolf, bear, musk rat, raccoon, opossum, 
armadillo, alligator, vampire, turtle, and pearl oyster. 

HISTORY. 

It is believed that tho ancient inhabitants wore, 
like those of America generally, of the Mongolian 
race, and that as tho Eskimos show resemblances to 
tho Japanese, so tho old civilisation of M. was estab- 
lished by people related to the Chinese. When Cortes 
and his Spaniards landed in 1619 they named tho 
natives Mexica (since called Aztcca), and their capital 
and country Mexico. They possessed evidences of a 
civilisation superior to that of Europe, palaces so 
extensive that they wearied the sight-soor, forts prov- 
ing great engineering knowledge, and an elaborate 
legal code, besides having evolved picture-writing 
apparently independently. It is probable that they 
derived their arts from the Toltecs, a kindred Amer. 
people who, according to the Aztec traditions, settled 
in M. in tho VIII. cent., and became almost extinct 
in the XI. cent. The peaceful Toltecs contrast (if 
tho legends be true) with tho Aztecs, who were, at the 
coming of the Spaniards, the most bloodthirsty of all 
Red Indian peoples, sacrificing human victims to their 
deities, feeding on the victims* corpses, and dressing 
on State occasions in their skins. Cortes was at first 
welcomed by the Aztec emperor Montezuma, but as 
the Span, purpose of annexation became clear there 
were risings wmeh the conquerors found great difficulty 
in crushing. Mexico was captured in 1621 ; Cortes, 
governor in 1522, was soon recalled, and Mendoza 
became viceroy of the new Span, kingdom. Armies 
of Span. Jesuits aided the soldiery in building a 
European civilisation in place of the Amer. one which 


was destroyed. Spain obtained vnst wealth from 
this colony, tho centre of New Spain, and it was not 
until the XIX. cent, that successful revolt was made. 

The rising of the priest Hidalgo in 1810 ended in 
his execution; and the attempts of Morelos in 1816, 
and of General Iturbide, proclaimed emperor of a 
native state in 1822, failed, but after the deposition 
of Iturbide, the Span, viceroy O’Donoju (of Irish 
descent) was foroea to recognise the republic of M. 

I (1823). Spain refused to confirm the viceroy’s action, 
j and, in 1829, made an attack on M. from Cuba, but 
I was defeated by Santa Anna (^.v.), a statesman who 
' now becomes prominent. Ho profited by the civil 
strife which broke out between tho Conservatives 
{Escoseces) and Liberals ( Yorkinos)^ and, in 1833, 
became dictator. He established a highly centralised 
government. After his retirement Congress drew up 
a constitution, 1836, on the lines which he had laid 
down. In 1836 Spain recognised the independence 
of M. 

Under President Bustamante war with France 
broke out ; San Juan de Ulna was seized, 1838, but 
restored and disputes settled in 1839. U.S.A. declared 
war in 1846 as M. refused to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Texas ; Mexican defeats ended in 1847 with 
the capture of M. city by General Scott, and M. was 
forced to agree to a treaty (1848) surrendering Texas 
in return for 16 million dollars. Santa Anna was 
again made dictator (1853), but retired in 1866. Civil 
war speedily followed between the Church party and 
tho Liberals. Church lands wore confiscated in 1856, 
and in return the clerical party overthrow tho new 
Liberal constitution of 1857. Tho war, which broke 
out in 1868, ended in the triumph of the Liberals, 
1860, and Radical measures followed. 

To guard the rights of their subjects who had 
suffered injury under the now regime, Britain, Spain, 
and hVanco sent warships to mako a demonstration 
in Mexican waters in 1869, and in 1861 Spain captured 
Vera Cruz. Juarez, made dictator in 1861, negotiated a 
peace with England and Spain in 1862, but Napoleon 
III. sent a strong force under Forey, who in 1863 
occupied the capital. Ho summoned a council of 
Mexicans and it was decided to establish a monarchy. 
Tho Archduke Maximilian of Austria, who accepted 
the new throne (1864) landed and allowed freedom 
of the press (1864) and a new constitution (1866), but 
was not strong enough to keep tho warring parties 
in check, and both Mexicans and U.S.A. complained 
of the Fr. army which remained in M. Tho Republican 
partv increased in power ; in 1867 the emperor was 
tried by court-martial nnd shot, and 2 days later the 
capital surrendered after 9 weeks* siege. Juarez, 
president until his death in 1872, showed himself a 
merciless but skilful ruler, crushing rebels, but his 
successor, Lerdo de Tejada, speedily fell before the 
revived party strife ; in 1876 Porfirio Diaz headed 
an armed rising, became president in 1877, and con- 
tinued the policy of Juarez until 1911, when he resimed. 
Madero succeeded him, and civil strife led to his being 
shot dead, along with Vice-Pros. Suarez, two days after 
their resignation of posts, Feb. 22, 1913. 

General Huerta was elected Provisional President of 
Mexico, Feb. 20, 1913. 

M. has also been extremely unfortunate with 
regard to great natural disasters (earthquakes, floods, 
etc.). 

Government is on the linos of the constitution, 
amended in some particulars, of 1857. The federal 
republic is composed of 27 states, 1 federal district, 
and 3 territories, with a good deal of autonomy. 
The; central government is composed of elected presi- 
dent, appointed for 6 years, Senate, and House of 
Representatives, the members of each of which are 
elected for 2 years by universal male suffrage; the 
separate states have a governor and local conpress. The 
three territories, Tepic, Lower California, and Quintana 
Rio, are more under control of the central government 
than the rest. There is a supreme law-court with 
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▼arious oirouit and dietrict oourtfl. Both rovemie 
and expenditure are about £10,000,000. From the 
nominally univerBal servioe in the army exemption 
is easily obtained by the propertied olasaes. There 
is a small, fairly well-equipped fleet. The services 
budget amounts to over £2,000,000. 

The towns with over 30,000 inhabitants are Mexico 
(470,659), the capital, Guadalajara, Puebla, Luis Potosi, 
Monterey, Leon, M6rida, Aguasoalientes, Morelia, 
Chihuahua, Pachuoa, Oaxaca, Guanajuato, Queretaro, 
Saltillo, Durango, Orizaba, Toluca. Vera Cruz and 
Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, are the chief ports. 
They are connected by rail with Mexico ; from this line 
railways northwards form junctions at various points 
with TJ.S.A. systems. Across the Isthmus of Tenuan- 
tepeo a line (200 miles) connects the port of Salina 
Cniz on the Pacific with (IJoatzocoalcas on the Gulf of 
Mexico ; should a ship railway ever be constructed, 
as is often proposed, it will form a route between 
E. and W. coasts of America shorter by 700 miles 
than the Nicaragua Canal, and by 1000 miles than the 
Panama Canal. The total railway mileage is about 
10 , 000 . 

The soil is fertile, and where irrigation is good two 
crops can bo got in one year, but many of the coast 
districts are useless as no white man can stand the 
climate, and much of the plateau is desert from want 
of water. In the N. groat herds of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are reared, largely for the U.S. market. 
Mahogany and dye-woods, wheat, maize, rice, beans, 
bananas, sugar, molasses, coffee, cotton, henoquen 
(agave, sisal-hemp), cacao, oranges, cocoa-nuts, vanilla, 
mulberry, cochineal, cinchona, and rubber are obtained, 
and efforts are being made to introduce vinos, olives, 
and European fruits. 

M. is one of the richest mineral countries in the 
world. Coal is said to exist ; silver and gold, which 
seem to have been worked from the earliest times, 
are still very productive ; the output of silver being 
estimated at £19,000,000 yearly, that of gold at 
£1,600,000 ; copper, iron, lead, tin, platinum, mercury, 
cobalt, antimony, bismuth, manganese, zinc, jpetroleum, 
salt, sulphur, amber, and onyx are obtained. The 
manufactures, chiefly rum, various spirits, cottons, 
woollens, cigars, cigarettes, and pipe tobacco, paper, 
leather, and earthenware, are increasing. The imports 
are valued at over £13,000,000, the exports at about 
£30,000,000, chiefly from minerals. An excellent 
system of national oompulsorv education has been 
organised in the last two decades. There is no State 
Church, but the large majority of the population is 
R.C. There are about 16 million inhabitants, of whom 
about 40 % are Indians, a slightly larger proportion 
mulatto and half-caste Indian. 

Conquest of M. ; Bancroft, Pojmlar Hist, 
of the Mexican People (1888), Resources and Develop- 
ment of M. (1894) ; Gooch, Face to Face with the 
Mexicans (1890) ; Terry, JVf. (1911). 

MEXICO.— (1) (c. 20® N., 99® W.) state, Mexican 
Republic ; area, 9247 sq. miles ; mountainous in S. ; 
cold, silver, cereals, tobacco, coffee ; live stock raised. 
Pop. (1910) 976,019. (2) (39® 10' N., 91® 66' W.) city, 
Missouri, U.S.A. ; seat of Hardin CoU. (for women) ; 
flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 6939. 

MEXICO CITY (19® 26' N., 99® 6' W.), capital, 
Mexican Republic ; founded by Aztecs, c. 1320; taken 
by Cortes, 1621, under whom new city was founded ; 
scene of hostilities during war between Mexico and 
U.8., 1847 ; held by Americans, 1847-48 ; head- 
quarters of Maximilian of Austria, emperor of Mexico, 
1864-67, when it was successfully besieged by republicans 
under Diaz. More recent events include riots in 1884, 
earthquakesin 1908 and 1909, revolution in 1913. M.C. 
is great railway transit and distributing centre ; con- 
nected by railway with Vera Cruz, El Paso, Mantonillo, 
Laredo, and other important towns ; manufactures in- 
clude textiles, olothing, tobacco, paper, firearms. Town 
is regularly laid out, and hM many fine squares and 
streets ; important public buildings are the national 


palace, containing government offices, observatory, 
and national museum ; munioipiBd palace, national art 
galleries and libra^, mint. There is a magnificent 
cathedral, built 157^-1811 ; great number of ohurohes, 
many educational and philanthropic establishments. 
M. was seat of a univ., 1661-1866, and formerly con- 
tained many religious houses. Pop. (1910) 470,669. 

MEXICO, FEDERAL DISTRICT OF (c. 19® N., 
99® 25' W.), district in S.E. of M. state ; area, 463 sq. 
miles ; inoludes M. City and other towns, and belongs 
entirely to Federal government of Mexican Republic ; 
administered by governor and other officials nominated 
by national executive. Pop. (1910) 719,052. 

MEXICO, GULP OF (26® N., 90® W.), inland sea, 
8. of N. America, along coasts of U.S. and Mexico ; 
area, c. 1,716,000 sq. miles. 

MEYERBEER, GIACOMO, JaKOB LixbmanN 
Bbbb (1791-1864), Ger. composer and pianist; b. 
Berlin ; studied under dementi and Vogfer ; visited 
Italy, 1815; London, 1826; a transition composer, 
regarded by some as Wagner^s forerunner ; among 
his operas are Robert le Diable, Les Hu^enots, is 
Prophite, URioile du Nord, Dinoraht VAfricaine^ etc. 

MEZI£:RES (49® 46' N., 4® 43' E.), capital of 
Ardennes, France, on Meuse ; leather manufactures ; 
taken by the Germans in 1815 and 1871. Pop. 8600. 

MfiZlflRES, PHILIPPE DE (c. 1327-1406), Fr. 
soldier and scholar ; born in Picardy ; served in It^y» 
and in the Fr. Crusade, 1345-46 ; planned a religious 
order of Knights of the Passion ; ohanoellor of Cyprus, 
1362-72; in Paris, 1373-1406; tutor of Charles VI. 

MEZOtCR (47® 1' N.. 20® 39' E.), town, Hungary, 
on Beretyo ; potteries. Pop. (1910) 25,835. 

MFUMBIRO, Kibunoa (1® 30' S., 29® 60' E.), 
chain of voloanio mountains, E. Central Africa. 

MHOW (22® 33' N., 76® 46' E.), town, Indore, 
Central India ; military station. Pop. 30,000. 

MIAGAO (10® 40' N., 122® 10' E.), town. Hole, 
Panay, Philippine Islands ; manufactures hemp. Pop. 
21 000 . 

MIAMI (26® 45' N., 80® 16' W.), city, Florida, 
U.S.A., at mouth of Miami ; agricultural and fruit- 
growing centre. Pop. (1910) 5471. 

MIANI, Mbbanbb (26® 27' N., 68* 22' E.), village, 
Sind, India ; scene of Napier’s victory over army of 
Sind, 1843. 

MIANWALI (32® 36' N., 71® 33' E.), chief town, 
Mianwali district, Multan, Punjab, India, on Indus. 

MIAOULI8, ANDREAS VOKOS, or BOKOS 
(1768-1836), Gk. admiral ; commander of national 
fleet in Gk, War of Independence, 1822-27, assisting 
in relief of Missolonghi, 1823, the fighting at Navarino, 
1824, and second siege of Missolonghi, 1825. 

MICA (Lat. mtcars, to glitter), a mineral of foliated 
structure, consisting of thin scales ; composed of 
alumina silicate and oontaining potash, soda, lithia, 
and magnesia; of shining, pearly lustre ; sometimes m. 
scales are over 20 in. in diameter and only ^ 

thick ; it is found in Sweden, Norway, Siberia, Peru, 
China ; varieties are biotite, lepidolite, sericite, dam- 
ourite, zinnwaldite, iron m., black m. Muscovite, 
or potash m., is a silicate of alumina and potash, and 
occurs in granite, gneiss, mica -schist, and other plntonio 
rocks. 

M. is used as window-panes in some countries (as 
Russia), for lamp chimneys, and stove doors, beoanse of 
heat-resisting power. 

MICAH, BOOK OF, in Old Testament, one of 
* Minor Prophets.* M. wrote about the time of Isaiah 
and before the fall of Samaria in 722. Chapters 1-3 
are a denunciation of the sinfulness of the two king- 
doms, particularly of the rulers, and prophesy destruc- 
tion ; 4 contains a prophecy of future peace and 
bliss ; 6 describes tno wickedness of the people, 
but 7 ends with a note of hope. Some would make 
6 and 7 a later addition. 

Horton, Minor Prophets, voL L (Century Bible); 
Cheyne (Cambridge Bible). 

MXGA«ROCSS» an importani group of rook- 
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forming minerals, entering into the composition of 
orystalune, sedimentary, voloanio, and plutonio rocks, 
such as taloose rock, granite, gneiss, etc., and 

Woa-So^t, a very abundant mineral, and one of 
the orystalline sohists ; often contains other minerals, 
e. jf. garnet, hornblende, beryl ; is often of wavy 
structure, and may have alternate layers of mica and 
quartz, or only small shiny scales of mica. 

MICHAEL, one of the archangels {q,v,). 

MICHAEL, name of nine Byzantine emperors. — 

M. 1. persecuted iconoclasts ; defeated by Bulgarians, 
813, and deposed. — M. II. was condemned to death 
for conspiracy, but seized throne, 820. — M. VII. 
lost wide dominions, and resided, 1U78, and retired 
to a monastery. — M. VIII., founder of PalcBologus 
dynasty ; conquered Constantinople, 1261 ; accepted 
papal supremacy at Council of Lyons, 1274 ; won 
victories in Greece and Italy. 

MICHAEL OBRENOVICH III. (1823-68), 
Prince of Servia; organised Servian resistance to 
Turkey ; sought to expel Turk, garrisons ; made 
defensive alhanoe with Greece, Bulgaria, and obtained 
neutrality of Austria and France ; Turk, troops 
withdrawn, 1867 ; reformed army and civil service ; 

a uuo ciain n 4/^/v 

MICHAELIS, JOHANN DAVID (1717-91), Ger. 
scholar ; b. Hallo ; s. of a noted theologian ; prof, 
of Philosophy at Gottingen, 1746 ; treated the Bible 
narratives as valuable documents of Oriental history. 

MICHAELMAS DAISY, see Astir. 

MICHAUD, JOSEPH FRANCOIS (1767-1839), 
Fr. historian and editor of La Quoiidienne, but escaped 
death in Revolution ; compiled earliest biographical 
dictionary, 1789 ; made hist, collections. 

MICHAUX, ANDR£ (1746-1802), Fr. traveller 
and botanist; author of two well-known works on 

N. Amor, plants. 

MICHELANGELO, Michael Angelo (1475-1664), 
Ital. artist of Florentine school ; b. Caprese, s. of 
Ludovico Buonarroti, who accepted minor duties of 
State to eke out his income. M. early showed aptitude 
for art, and in 1488 sucoeedod in getting himself 
apprenticed to Domenico Ghirlandajo (g.v.) ; secured 
the patronage of Lorenzo de Medici, in whose school 
of sculpture he studied and imbibed much of the 
Platonic doctrines that had been newly reintroduced 
into Italy. After Lorenzo’s death he went to Bologna, 
whore he executed some commissions for the Aldo- 
vrandi, but soon returned to Florence, and fell under the 
influence of Savonarola. On the advice of the Cardinal 
di San Georgio, M. journeyed to Romo (1496). To 
this period belong his Bacdiua and Pietd, but the 
troublous times in Florence had impoverished his 
father, and M. returned in 1601, Three years later 
he finished a colossal statue of David (now in the 
Acadenw of Fine Arts, Florence), The Holy Family 
(Uffizi Gallery), and was in the midst of several other 
works when he suddenly returned to Rome (1606), 
where, at the request of Julius II., ho commenced a 
magnificent monument, but as the pope grew tired of 
the idea, M. fled to Florence, where he continued his 
interrupted companion-piece to da Vinci’s Battle of 
Anghiari. Reconciliation between the artist and 
Julius took place after the latter’s capture of Bologna 
(1506). M. was commissioned to cast a colossal 
bronze statue of the pope, and after great difficulty, 
as ho had no knowledge of met{i.l-ca6ting, finished the 
work in 1608. He now devoted himself to painting 
the frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel at Rome, a task 
which ho performed practically unaided, owing to the 
insubordination of his assistants. The magnifioent 
work took four and a half years to complete, and was 
delayed by the many difficulties placed in the artist’s 
way by his enemies. After the death of Julius (1613) 
M. continued his work on the sepulchral monument, 
which was again interrupted, owing to an offer from 
Pope Leo to execute a la^ade in the Church of San 
Lorenzo (Morence), a scheme which he abandoned 
owing to difficulties regarding the marble-supply. 


M. continued in Florence, doing little good work till 
1629, when he was appointed chief military engineer 
to defend the city from the expelled Medici and their 
allies. After the fall of the city, M. resumed several 
unfinished commissions, including the Laurentian 
library and the Medici chapel. He left Florence 
again in 1634, and journeyed to Rome, in order to 
complete the Julian monument, but was ordered by 
Clement to add to his Sixtine frescoes another picture, 
to replace a painting of Perugino. This task he com- 
pleted in 1641, and the fresco, known as The Last 
JudgvMiUy is one of the most magnificent pictures, 
both in conception and execution, that the world has 
over seen. 

During the later years of liis life, M. wrote many 
sonnets, principally to his friend Vittoria Colonna. 
Those express the artist’s emotions and feelings all the 
stronger beoause they had been pent up for well-nigh 
sixty years. His poetry is, like his painting, impetuous, 
aoourate, and compressed. In his old age he became 
chief architect of St. Peter’s, Rome, and to him is due 
the present design of the great dome. He was busy 
with other schemes for decorating the city till his 
death. 

In character, M. was proud, somewhat scornful and 
intolerant, impetuous and violent; he was amazingly 
versatile and productive, while his devotion to his 
art and his imsj^ing labour are fit models for artists 
of a later age. The more generous qualities came with 
tho advent of old age. His art reflects the qualities of 
the man. See also Painting, Sculpture. 

Berenson, The Drawings of Florentine Pairders 
(1903) ; Holroyd, MicJcelangelo {ldl\) ; J. A. Symonds, 
Sonnets of Michelangelo and Campanella (translations) 
(1878). 

MICHELET, JULES (1798-1874), Fr. historian ; 

g rof. of History at Coll6go RoUin, 1821-26 ; after 
.evolution, 1830, app. head of hist, section of Archives, 
and lecturer under Guizot at Sorbonne ; became 

f )rof. at College de Franco, 1838, and gave celebrated 
ectures ; wrote Des j Suites, 1843 ; Du pritre, de la 
femme et de la famille, 1844 ; Du peuple, 1846 ; inourri^ 
enmity of Church and suspension of lectures ; His- 
toire de la Eivolation, 1847-63 ; monumental work, 
Ilietoire de France, pub. 1833-07 ; classic prose, 
picturesque and eloquent, but strongly partisan 
treatment. 

MICHIGAN (41® 45' to 47° 28' N., 82° 24' to 
90° 26' W.), state in N.E. of U.S.A. ; consists of 
two detached portions, one a peninsula between 
Lake Superior and N. end of Lake M., the other 
a laiger peninHula between Lake M. on W. and Lake 
Huron, Lake Erie, and ]>rovinco of Ontario on tho E. ; 
area, 58,915 sq. miles ; surface of northern peninsula 
hiUy ; of the other, hilly in N. and flat in S. M. is 
drained by Muskegon, Grand, Kalamazoo, Saginaw, 
and many smaller streams. Capital, Lansing ; largest 
towns, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw. 

M. was first permanently settled by French in 
1668, when Marquette established a Jesuit Mission 
at Sault de Sto Marie ; and in 1701 a Fr. fur- trading 
station was founded at Detroit by colonists under 
Cadillac. M. remained under Fr, control until 1760-61, 
when it came to hands of the British, from whom 
it was transferred to the U.S. after tho War of Amer. 
Independence. After forming part of N.W. territory 
and Indiana territory in succession, it was organised 
as separate territory in 1805 ; temporarily occupied 
by British during war of 1812-15 ; admitted as 
state to Union, 1837. 

Executive power is vested in governor, who holds 
office for two years and is assisted by lieut.-gov. ; 
legislative authority vested in Senate of 32 members 
and House of Representatives of 100 members, elected 
for two years by popular vote. M. is divided for loo^ 
administrative purposes into 83 counties, and is 
represented at Washington by 2 Senators and 13 
Representatives. Religious denominations, in order of 
numerical importance, aro R.C., Methodist, Lutheran^ 
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Baptist, Presbyterian. Education is free and 
obligatory; there is a state univ. at Ann Arbor, 
besides a number of important coil's at Detroit, 
Albion, etc. The University ol Itfiohlgaa is an 
important seat of learning. Charters were granted 
by governor and judges of territory of Michigan, 1817, 
1821, and 1837 ; opened, 1841 ; endowed by state, 
1867 ; thoroughly well equipped departments of 
science, mod., law, arts, i^agogy; fine libraries 
and museums ; open to women from 1870. 

M. has extensive forests, and lumbering is important 
industry. Agriculture is also important ; M. produces 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, peppermint; shee^ and 
cattle raised ; fresh -water fishing and large shipping 
trade on lakes. Minerals include iron, copper, coal, 
salt, gypsum. Manufactures — furniture, fiour, beer, 
leather, paper. Railway mileage, e. 10,000. Inhabit- 
ants include whites, nenoes, Indians, Asiatics ; 
whites of foreign birth include Canadians, Germans, 
Scandinavians, British, Dutch. Pop. (1910) 2,810,173. 

Cook, M. : its Hi$tory and Oovemment (1906). 

MICHIGAN CITY (41* 40' N., 86® 62' W.), city, 
Indiana, U.S.A., on Lake Michigan ; railroad oars, 
furniture ; trade in lumber. Pop. (1910) 19,027. 

MICHIGAN, LAKE (43® 30' N., 87® W.), one of 
chain of great lakes of N. America ; area, e. 22,600 
sq. miles; bounded N. and £. by Michigan state, 
S. by Indiana, W. by Illinois, Wisconsin; connects 
with Lake Huron by Strait of Mackinac. Chief port, 
Chicago. Fisheries are important. 

MICHMASH (32® 19' N., 34® 62' £.), ancient 
place, Palestine ; the modern Mukhmas. 

MICHOACAN (c. 19® N., 101® 30' W.), state on 
Pacific coast of Mexico ; area, 22,874 sq. miles ; 
surface mountainous ; rich deposits of gold and 
sUver. Pop. (1910) 991,049. 

MICKIEWIEZ, ADAM (1798-1866), PoHsh poet ; 
b. Lithuania; banished to mid-Russia as being a 
student agitator, 1824 ; visited the Crimea in 1826 and 
described the country in a series of sonnets; pub. 
four fine epics— Dztody, Konrad WaUenrod, Chmyna, 
and Pan Tadeusx ; for three years he was prof, of | 
Slavonic at Paris. 

MICROBE, see Baotbbiolooy. 

MICROCEPHALIA, see under Txbatolooy. 

MICROCOCCI, see Pabasitio Dissasss. 

MICROLEPIDOPTERA, see Lefidoftxba. 

MICROMETER (Gk. mikros, small; metronf a 
measure), an instrument for measuring small things, 
the name, however, being reserved for those mechanical 
attachments to microscope or telescope with which 
minute objects under the former, or diameters and 
distances through the latter, are gauged. 

The simplest microscope micrometer consists of a 
glass disc marked with a network of fine lines forming 
squares, or with a series of equidistant lines. The disc 
is slipped within the oye-pioce, and rests upon a dia- 
phragm at the focal plane of the image, the lines or 
squares thus dividing the image into equal parts. 
With the aid of a stage- micrometer, with lines 1/100 
mm. apart, which is put in place of the object, the 
value of the divisions of the eye -piece micrometer can 
be discovered, and the dimensions of the original or 
any other object read off. 

Much more complicated than this simple type are the 
micrometers used with telescopes for measuring the 
heavenly bodies or the apparent distances separating 
them. Those most commonly in use depend for the 
accuracy of their readings upon spider threads placed 
in parallel strands, and all lying in the plane of the 
lenses. One or both of the webs, which are placed in 
the focal plane of the telescope, can be adjusted by an 
arrangement of exceedingly finely threaded screws, so 
that each web touches one boundary of tiie distance 
to be measured. The heads of the screws are graduated, 
so that the movement of the screw, which indicates 
in definite proportion the separation of the webs, can 
be read on a Vomier scale to the smallest detail. The 
many varieties of micrometers which utilise spider 


threads or fine wires, set in parallels or intersecting, 
as means of measuring are known as Filar Micro- 
MiTBBS, and oomplicaM arrangements of lights and 
mirrors are adopted for lighting the web during 
nocturnal observations. 

Another common form of micrometer is known as 
the Doubls Imaor M., used for measuring the apparent 
diameter of the sun, and hence also called a Hsuo- 
MBTBB. In essence this consists of an object-glass 
out centrally into two segments which slide along each 
other. The sliding is regulated and measured by 
graduated screws, and as each half objective forms a 
separate image so soon as the optical centres of the 
segments fail to coincide, the diameter of the object 
can be converted into the known movement of the 
optical centres. 

Some other types of micrometer are Rochon's 
Doubli-Hxvraotion M., utilising the divergence of 
ordinary and extraordinary light rays in passing 
through a prism of rook crystal; the Likbar M., 
a graduated scale intersected by perpendicular lines 
marked upon glass or mica, and placed in the field of 
j the telescope ; and the Kino Miobombtb^ a ring of 
I steel placed in a disc of glass, and inserted in the focus 
of the telescope. In the two latter cases, the daily 
motion of the earth was employed as a distance 
measurer, for from it together with the time occupied 
by any two objects in passing over a known chord of 
the ring or along the scale, and with the approximate 

S osition of one of the objects in the heavens, the 
ifferonces between the right ascensions and declina- 
tions of the two objects on their relative positions could 
be computed. 

MICRONESIA (c. 3® S. to 14° N., 138® to 178® E.), 
group of small islands. Pacific, Oceania ; includes the 
Caroline, Gilbert, Ladrone or Marianne, Marshall, and 
Pelew Islands {qq.v.) ; Gilbert Is. belong to Britain ; 
Marshall Is. annexed by Germany, 1886 ; Caroline, 
Pelew, and Mariana Islands belonged to Spain till 
1899, when they were sold to Germany. Natives are 
of Pol;pesian stock, with admixture of Malayan and 
Mongolian blood. 

MICRONUCLEUS, see under Nuclbus. 
MICROPEGMATITE, a felspar of quartz and 
alkali, occurring in granite and porphyry ; generally 
fine grained and thread-like in appearance, 

MICROSCOPE, an optical mstrument used for 
rendering visible objects wmoh cannot be distinguished 
by unaided vision. In its simple form, it consists of 
a single lens, or of two lenses placed close together. 
The object, 0, under examination is placed between 
the lens L and the principal focus F. Kays from 0 
are refracted bv the lens to a focus at E, and if the 
eye be placed there, a virtual image of the object will 
be seen as if proceeding from a similar but magnified 
object at O'. By means of this simple microscope, an 
object may be magnified 10 to 20 times, and in this 
form it is used as a reading-glass, as a magnifier to 
help in dissecting minute animal or vegetable tissues, 
and for other such simple requirements. It is oon- 
ceivable, of course, that lenses of this kind could be 
made of higher magnifying power, even up to 80, 

-or 


but this would necessitate the object being placed very 
close to one side of the gloss and the eye equally close 
to the other side. Apart from this serious dimoulty, 
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thero are others. Owing to the difference in the 
relrangibility of different kinds of light, rays from any 
object produce, after passing through a simple lens, 
a seri^ of differently coloured images of the object. 
This is termed chrontatic aberration. Also, the rays 
passing through the peripheral part of the lens are 
refract^ in a different manner from those passing 
through the parts nearer the centre, and this results 
in a line of foci being formed instead of a single focus. 
This defect is known as spherical aberration. Owing 
to the difficulty and defects mentioned, the compound 
microscope has been introduced. 

The essential features of the optical system of this 
instrument are shown in the accompanying figure. 
Bays of light from the object 0 pass through a com- 
pound system L of lenses (known as the objective), 
and form a real inverted image O'. Above this real 
image there is placed another compound Ions L' (known 
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as the eye-lens)^ through which the rays from O' pass 
and, reaching the eye above, give a virtual and further 
magnified image 0^. The arrangement should be 
Buen that the imago O'' is at a distance from L' slightly 
mater than that of normal vision, i.e. about 10 inches. 
In order that this may bo the case, the real image O' 
must bo between the eye-lens L' and the principal 
focus of the objective L. The chief point of interest 
in the optical system of a compound microscope is 
in the objective, for it is hero that the elimination 
of aberration — chromatic and spherical — has been 
effected in a surprisingly complete manner. In 
chromatic aberration the loss refrangible red rays are 
brought to a focus farthest from the Ions, while the 
violet rays, being more refrangible, are nearer the Ions. 
If, however, the lens is made up of two parts, one con- 
sisting of a convex lens of crown glass, the other of a 
concave Ions of flint glass, the greater dispersive power 
of the latter allows two colours to combine into light 
which is approximately white. Thus we may have a 
combination of yellow and OToen rays at one point. 
Such a combination cannot do more, however, in the 
way of bringing the colours together, and the remaining 
uncorrected colours form what is known to micro- 
soopists as the secondary spectrum. The task of the 
optician is to find other combinations of lenses which 
'wall remove this spectrum. Hitherto this was a matter 
of great difficulty, because the variety of refractive 
index in different glasses was limited. Owing to the 
researches of Abbe and Schott at Jena, these difficulties 
have been overcome, and the optician has now at his 
command a large variety of optical glass for different 
purposes. Cond>inations of lenses which remove the 
secondary spectrum and correct the spherical aberra- 
tion are termed apochromatic objectives. There are 
also Bsmi^apochromatio objectives in which the second- 
ary spectrum is not entirely eliminated. 

The mechanical part of a compound microscope 
takes many forms, out the following principal parts 
are found in alL llie eye-lens and objective are placed 
at opposite ends of a brass tube, termed the d/raw4ube, 
and by means of a screw or toothed wheel this tube 
can be raised or lowered so that the objective may be 
brought to any convenient distance from the object 
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under examination. The draw-tube is attached to a 
stand which supports a stage on which the object may 
bo placed. The object is generally mounted on a 
slip (or slide) of glass, and is covered with a disc of 
thin glftss* The stage has a slot or hole over which 
the slip is placed. Beneath the stage the stand also 
supports a substage condenser which concentrates on 
the object examined the light reflected from a mirror, 
i^other device used in order to increase the illumina- 
tion, and to concentrate the rays of light from an 
object BO that they can enter the objective, is to place 
a drop of oil between the objective and object. The 
oil has the same refractive index as the glass used. 
Microscopes of special design are used for the examina- 
tion of thin sections of rocks by means of polarised 
light transmitted through them, and for metallurgical 
purposes to study the microstructure of metals. 

For an elementary explanation of the optical 
systems of simple and compound microscopes, see 
The Illustrated Annual of Microscopy (1898), pp. 99- 
104. For full description of different forms of micro- 
scopes and accessories, and for hints in the use of tho 
instrument, consult Cross and Cole, Modern Micro- 
scopy, and Spitta, Microscopy. 

MICROSOMH, one of the minute granules em- 
bedded in protoplasm ; m’s seem to vary in nature and 
function, but it is thought they are produced by the 
living substance and share in its activities, 

MICROSPOHIDIA, a sub-class of Sporozoa (g.v.). 

MICROTOMY (Gk. mikros, small ; tome, a 
cutting), tho finer investigations of morphology have 
necessitated examination of exceedingly minute 
structures, and this can often be accomplished only 
by cutting exceedingly thin sections of the tissues 
in question. M. is the art of preparing such thin 
sections, sometimes only 0*015 mm. in thickness. 
The tissue to be out is prepared by embedding it in 
some substance which permeates the cells and, harden- 
ing, offers sufficient resistance to the knife, the most 
common agents being paraffin or oelloidin ; but tho 
preparation may bo simply frozen. The hardened 
block of tissue is then Blicod by a microtome, tho 
cutting edge of which may bo a razor worked by 
hand, or a razor or heavy blade which automatically 
slices off successive sections of known thinness, such 
as the automatic and rocking microtomes. 

MICROTUS AMPHIBIUS, section of genus Vole 
{Microtu^ OT Arvicola), Water-Rat or Water-Vole ; well- 
known Brit, rodent of Mouse family (q.v.), found also 
throughout N. Europe and Asia, except Ireland ,* fre- 
quents banks of rivers and streams ; chiefly vegetarian, 
but at times eats young birds or mice. 

MIDAS (classical myth.), king of Phrygia, given, by 
Dionysus, the power of turning everything ho touched 
into gold ; another legend gave him ass’s ears, which 
he tried vainly to conceal. 

MIDDELBURG.— (11 (61® 30' N., 3® 39' E.) town, 
Waloheren Island, Zeeland, Holland ; has former 
monastery ; XVI. -cent, town hall. Formerly com- 
mercial centre. Pop. (1910) 19,664. (2) (31® '*3' S., 
24® 69' E.) town, Middelburg, Transvaal ; trading 
centre ; coal-fields. Pop. 4000. Middelburg division 
has pop. (1911) 63,277. 

MIDDLE TEMPLE, see Inns of Court. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH (41® 53' N., 70° 56' W.), town, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A . ; boots and shoes, woollens. 
Pop. (1910) 8214. 

MIDDLEBURY (44® N., 73® 10' W.), village, on 
Otter Creek, Vermont, U.S.A. ; seat of Middlebiiry 
ColL (Congregational) ; marble works ; iron foundries. 
Pop. (191(0 2848. 

SOIDDLESBROUGH (64° 35' N., 1® 14' W.), port. 
Yorkshire, England; iron and steel manufactures ; 11. C. 
episcopal see ; has B.C. cathedral. Pop. (1911) 104,787. 

MIDDLESEX (c. 61® 30' N., 0® 15^ W.), county, 
S. England, to N. of Thames. M. was invaded by 
Danes in X. and XI. cent’s ; battles fought at Barnet 
daring Wars of Roses, and at Brentford during Great 
CHvU War. M. is second smallest county of England ; 
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area, 233 aq, miles, or, inoludi^ ooun^ of London, 
283; bounded by Hertford, Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
Berkshire, Buckingham ; suiiaoe flat or undulating, 
nowhere above 460 ft. ; drained by Thames ; dairy 

f roduoe, market gardens, orchards. Pop. (1911) 
,126,694. 

MiddUseXt in Victoria County Histories. 
MIDDLETON (63® 33' N., 2® 12' W.), town. 
Lancashire, England; textiles, chemicals. Pop. (1911) 
27 983. 

^SDDLETON, CONYERS (1683-1760), Anglican 
divine ; aroused great opposition by giving up nearly 
eveiything held essential in Christianity ; wrote Life 
of Cicero ; an able thinker on rationalistic lines ; a 
good stylist. 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS (c. 1670-1627). Eng. 
dramatist ; pub. The Honest Whore (1604); A 
Chaste Maid in Cheapside is a broad but clever 
comedy ; The Witch in some scenes resembles 
Shakespeare’s Macbeih, and probably was written 
before it. The Mayor of Quinborough is a tragi- 
comedy, and contains some of his best work. His 
most famous dramas are The Channeling (his master- 
piece), The Spanish Gypsy (a romantic comedy), and 
Women beware If omen. M. is never sublime, but ho 
never sinks to bathos. 

MIDDLETOWN.— (1) (41® SW N., 72® 40' W.) city, 
Connecticut, U.S.A. ; site of Wesleyan Univ., founded 
1831 ; Episcopal see ; trades in rubber, cotton. Pop. 
(1910) 11,851. (2) (40® 12' N., 76® 46' W.) city, 

Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on Susquehanna ; ironworks, 
machine shops. Pop. (1910) 6374. (3) (39® 30' N., 

84® 26' W.) city, on Miami, Ohio, U.S.A. ; tobacco; 
agricultural implements. Pop. (1910) 13,152. (4) 
(41® 27' N., 74^ 32' W.) city, on Wallkill. New York, 
U.S.A. ; ironworks, car-shops. Pop. (1910) 15,313. 

MIDDLEWICH (53® 12^ N., 2® 27' W.), market 
town, Cheshire, England; salt-works. Pop. (1911) 
4910. 

MIDGES, see Funqus-Gkats. 

MIDHAT PASHA (1822-84), Turk, statesman; 
Grand Vizier, 1871 ; helped to organise reforming 
party which deposed Abdul-Aziz and Murad V., 1876, 
and again became Grand Vizier ; failure of reforming 
party was followed by his exile. 

MIDHURST (60® 59' N., 0® 44' W,), market town, 
Sussex, England. 

MIDI, south of France ; said to begin at Valence. 
MIDIAN, N. Arab, tribe in Old Testament ; tradi- 
tionally descendants of Abraham ; name applied in 
Middle Ages to district near Gulf of Akabah. 

MIDLETON, Middlbtok (61® 64' N., 8® 10' W.), 
market town, Cork, Ireland ; whisky distiUories. Pop. 
4000. 

MIDLOTHIAN, Edinbueohshieb (66® 40' to 66® 
N., 2® 60' to 3® 40' W.), county, Scotland, bordering 
S. shore of Firth of Forth ; crescent-shaped ; area, 367 
sq. miles ; pleasing and varied sceneiy ; towards S. 
rise Moorfoot (2136 ft.) and Pentland Hills (1898 ft.) ; 
chief streams, Esk and Water of Leith ; several small 
lakes and reservoirs among hills ; interesting geological 
structure. There are extensive coal-fields in £., rich oil- 
shale beds in W., plentiful building-stone, excellent 
limestone ; other industries, paper-making, brewing 
and distilling, flour-milling, fishenes, shipping, carpets, 
tweeds, ^npowder, potteries, rope-making, etc. Since 
Union of 1707, M. has become important agricultural 
county ; soil fertile ; much good pasture - land. 
Lothians were definitely won for Scotland by defeat of 
Northumbrians at Carfutm, 1018 ; frequently invaded 
by Eng. forces, XIV.-XVII. cent’s ; many battlefields 
and hist, castles. Pop. (1911) 607,662. See Edin- 
BTTEaH and Leith. M’Callum, Midlothian (1912). 

MIDNAPORE (22® 25' N., 87® 21' E.), town, capital 
of Midnapore district, Bardwan, Bengal, India ; copper 
and brass manufactures. Pop. 33,00^. 

MIDRASB (Hebrew for * interpretation *), name 
dven to a body of Jewish writings on the Old Testament. 
After the final codification of the law under Ezra 
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exposition was still necessary. These expositions 
and adaptations were called Halacha and Haggada 
(the Halacha is the legal part of Midrashio lit., the 
Haggada a miscellaneous collection of material and 
general exposition), and were for long handed down 
orally, being only written down in III. cent. a.d. The 
Halakio M. contains the Mekilta (’ measure ’) on Exodus, 
and the Sifra (‘ book ’) on Leviticus and Numbers — 
these go back to about the time of Christ ; their 
exposition is in parts very similar to that of the Fourth 
Gospel They are Halacha mingled with Haggada. 
Of the Haggadio M. there is the Bereshith Rabbah on 
Genesis and on the Megilloth, t.e. Lamentations, 
Canticles, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, and Esther. There are 
also Haggadio ^L on the prophets and later collections. 
The M. contains parables which supply parallels to 
those of the New Testament. 

Abraham, Short History of Jewish Lit. 

MIDRIFF, see Diaphkaqm. 

MIDSHIPMAN, naval cadet in process of training ; 
known familiarly as ‘snottie’ from tradition dating 
back to Nelson, never called ‘ middle.’ 

MIDSOMER NORTON (61® 18' N., 2® 27' W.), 
town, Somersetshire, England ; coal-fields. Pop. 
(1911) 7300. 

MIDWIFE, a woman who attends other women 
in childbirth ; in England, by the Midwives Act (1902), 
no woman may act as a midwife for gain without a 
certificate, a Central Midwivoa’ Board being created to 
regulate the issue of certificates and the condition of 
admission to the roll of mid wives, to supervise the 
training, examinations, and practice of midwives ; 
local authorities exorcise supervision over midwives 
in their district, investigate misconduct, and supply 
the Central Board with names and addresses of mid- 
wives practising in their area. I'his Act does not, how- 
ever, apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

MIDWIFERY, see Obstetrics. 

MIERES (43° 16' N., 6® 48' W.), town, Oviedo, 
Spain ; coal and iron mines. Pop. 18,000. 

MIERIS, FRANS VAN (1035-81), Dutch artist; 
painted genre pictures and portraits, mostly of small 
size. His son Willem (1662-1747) and his grand- 
son Feans (1689-1763) were also painters. 

MIFFLIN, THOMAS (1744-1800), Amcr. soldier 
and politician ; leader of Conway Cabal to siibstitute 
Gates for Washington as commandor-in-chiof, 1777 ; 
governor of Pennsylvania, 1790-99 ; put down Whisky 
Insurrection. 

MIGNET, FRANCOIS AUGUSTE ALEXIS 
(1796-1884), Fr. political writer, archivist, and his- 
torian ; associateci as journalist with Adolphe Thiers ; 
his hist, works and editions of MSS. are important 
contributions to research. 

MIGNONETTE {Reseda odorata), a plant largely 
grown in gardens for its exquisitely fragrant flowers. 
These are zygomorphio and possess a largo posterior 
honey disc. The plant was originally introduced 
from Egypt. 

MIGRATION (Lat. migrdre^ to wander), the 
wanderings of animals, of mankind, or even of plants, 
from one area to another. The most extensive, most 
thoroughly studied, and most purposeful of such 
wauderinp are the annual migrations of Birds ; for 
almost all birds which live outside tropical regions 
make an autumn retreat from, and a spring advance 
to, their breeding quarters. But the m’s vary greatly 
in range, and this range in no wise depends upon the 
apparent capabilities of flight of the species concerned. 
Some movements are merely parochial, but the extent 
of others is almost beyond belief ; the frail Qoldoreet 
braves the passage of the North Sea, a small New Zea- 
land Cuckoo {Chalcococcyx) crosses a 1200-mile8 stretch 
of ocean to winter in Australia, and several mi^ants 
travel from the Arctic regions to the southern limits 
of America and Africa, of Australia, and even of New 
Zealand. During their m’s the great streams of 
birds keep to foirly well-defined routes, following, 
whore possible^ a coast-line, or the tread of valloyt or 
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great rivers. Usually they move during the night, 
and, when the weather is favourable, they pass overhead 
at great altitudes, sometimes of 20,000 feet, attaining 
on occasion a spe^ of 100 miles an hour. 

The primaij cause of bird m. appears to lie in the 
necessity of finding more abundant food when cold 
weather cuts off the su]TOly of insects, or shortening 
days curtail the feeding hours. But the real journey- 
ing has become instinctive, and the causes which drive 
birds to wanner climes in autumn, the growth of 
reproductive organs wldch seems to offer a stimulus 
to the spring return to breeding haunts, are only the 
means of setting instinct free. No sufficient reason 
has ever been advanced to explain the pathless and 
guideless wanderings of young, untravolled birds, 
which cross countless miles of land and sea alone, 
direct to their winter haunts, or the extraordinary 
accuracy which lands an individual year after year in 
the very wood it had frequented in preceding summers. 
To speak of a special sense of direction or an inherited 
tradition based on experience illumines the mystery 
only for a moment. See Bieds, Ornithology. 

M. among Mammals is a rare phenomenon, but 
two examples may be noted. Most remarkable are 
the periodic seaward movements of the small vole-like 
Lemmings, which at uncertain times leave the high- 
lands of Scandinavia, and march in vast hordes, by 
night, towards the lowlands. During their march, 
lasting from one to three years, they hold tenaciously 
to the general direction in which they set out, ceasing 
not until they reach the sea, and are buried beneath 
its waves. The European Reindeer, too, though it 
winters on the highlands of Scandinavia, migrates in 
summer to the seocoast, as also does the American 
Caribou, which in warmer weather moves northwards 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

Many laaeota, such as the larval ‘Am^-Worms,* 
Ants, Locusts, a few Dragon Flios,and several Butterflies, 

* migrate,* but the movements are generally uncertain 
and desultory, although a few of the last-named group, 
such as the Amer. Monarch (Amaia plexippus), have 
regular seasonal to -and -fro m*8 along more or less 
definite courses. 

The m’s of Mankind form a subject too extensive 
for more than mention. In ancient times they were 
regulated by the necessity of finding fresh pasture for 
flocks; this by gradual stages led to the peopling of 
the habitable earth. Later m’s, such as those of the 
Spaniards to America, or of the Crusaders to Palestine, 
were dominated by motives varying from the desire for 
gain to religious fervour, although the former is clearly 
the predominant influence in most human movements. 
In our own day over-crowding and its evils accounts 
mainly for the extraordinary tide of m. which has set 
in from the older countries to newer, less -congested lands. 

MIKADO, see Japan, Mutsu Hito, 

MIKULOV, see Nicolsbubg. 

MILAN, Milano (46® 28' N., 9® 11' E.), city, 
N. Italy (Lombardy); capital of M. province on 
Olona, in fertile plain ; important industrial, com- 
mercial, and railway centre, and chief financial city 
of Italy. M. is partly enclosed by walls and entered 
W several gates. Notable features are magnificent 
Gothic cathedral of white marble (founded, 1386 ; 
completed, 1806-13), accommodating 40,000 people; 
exterior with innumerable pinnacles and statues ; Kan 
Lorenzo, the oldest church. Sant* Ambrogio, Sant* 
Euatorgio (founded IV. cent.), Santa Maria d^e Grazie 
(refectoiy with Leonardo da Vinci’s Last Supper), 
San Satiro, Santa Maria della Passione, etc . ; Reale, 
Archi^iscopal, Marino (now Municipio), Ragione (now 
Oom Exchange), Borromoo, and other palaces ; Brera 
contains picture gallery (with paintings by Raphael, 
Luini, da Vinci, Manteca, etc.), library, and museum ; 
Gastello Sforzesco (uuth municipal art collection) ; 
Moseo Poldi-Pezzoli, and other museums, Ambrosian 
library, La Scala (famous opera-house), conservatoire 
of music, Arch of Peace, etc. M. is a centre of silk 
industry ; also makes velvets, woollens, cotton goods, 


ironware, carriages, motor-cars, jewellery, glass, paper, 
porcelain, etc. 

M. {Mediolanum) was conquered by Romans, 222 
B.o. ; sacked by Huns and Goths ; passed to Longo- 
bards, Pranks, and Holy Rom. Empire. In VII. cent. 
M. became leader of the mderated Lombard cities against 
Frederick Barbarossa and the Ghibellines ; ruled 
by Visconti (q.v.) family (dukes of M.) from 1277-1460; 
followed by the Sforzas till 1636 ; annexed to Spain, 
1640 ; ceded to Austria, 1714 ; capital of Kingdom 
of Italy, established by Napoleon, 1805-14; united 
to modem Italy, 1869. Pop. (1911) 699,200. 

Ady, Milan under the Sforza ; Baedeker, N. Italy. 
MILAN OBRENOyiCH(1854r-1901),kingofServia; 
succeeded, 1868 ; obtained Turk, recognition of Servian 
independence, and assumed title of king, 1882 ; de- 
feated in wars, and resigned, 1869 ; returned, 1894, 
and controlled government of his son, King Alexander, 
who banished him, 1900 ; ablo general, uberal ruler, 
immoral privately. 

MILAZZO, ancient Myloe (38® 16' N., 16® 14' E.), 
seaport, Messina, Sicily; wine, fruit. Pop. 16,000. 

MILDENHALL (62® 21' N., 0® 31' E.), market 
town, on Lark, Suffolk, England. 

MILDEW, fungi forming white patches on plants. 
See Fungi. 

MILE, see Weights and Measures. 

MILES, NELSON APPLETON (1839- ), 

Amer. soldier; goneral-in-chief of army, 1895-1903. 

MILETUS, city of ancient Asia Minor ; situated in 
Caria on W. coast near mouth of Meander ; passed suc- 
cessively under names of Leleqis, Pityussa, and 
Anactoria ; colonised by Cretans under prebiatoric 
loader M. in Minoan age ; birthplace of Thales, Anaxi- 
mander, Timotheus, Aspasia. 

MILFOIL, plant of order Compositas ; used instead 
of hops in Sweden. 

MILFORD.— (1) (41® 11' N., 73® 7' W.) town, Con- 
neotiout, U.S.A. ; first settled in 1639 ; incorporated 
in Connecticut, 1664. Pop. 4366. (2) (42® 8' N., 
71® 31' W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots and 
shoos. Pop. (1910) 13,055. 

MILFORD (61® 42' N., 6® 7 W.), port, Pembroke- 
shire, Wales ; fish trade ; situated on Milford Haven ; 
excellent harbour. Pop. (1911) 6399. 

MILIARY FEVER, see Sweating Sickness. 

MILICZ (d. 1374), Bohemian preacher. 

MILITARY FRONTIER, name formerly applied 
to a strip of territory extending along the borders of 
Turkey, from Adriatic to Transylvania. 

MILITARY LAW.— Special code by which army 
and navy are governed, in accordance with Army Act, 
1881, Articles of War, King’s Regulations and Army 
Orders, by virtue of annual Army Act. Crown control 
of army, disputed under Charles I., was established 
at Restoration ; bv Statute 13, Chas. II. ; old custom 
was confirmed or king, advised by army officials, 
issuing orders to bo observed during actual war ; 
Mutiny Act, 1689, authorised oourts-martial lo pass 
death -sentence in cases of mutiny, desertion, and 
sedition ; Mutiny Act, 1716, granted to Crown power 
of making Articles of War for army at homo and 
abroad ; these Acts had time-limit, and wore re-enacted 
annually ; Mutiny Act and Articles of War wore 
consoliaatod into military code by Army Discipline 
and Regulation Act, 1879, superseded by Army Act, 
1881, which is re-enacted, with any necessary amend- 
ments, annually; Armyi'Act, 1906, substitutes ‘deten- 
tion * for ‘ imprisonment ’ for slight offences. Reserve 
Forces are subject to code during training and service. 

Navy is governed by Navy Discipline Acts, 1866 
and 1884. King’s Regulations and Orders for the 
army are delivered to commander-in-chief, and have 
force of law if they come into conflict with no right or 
liberty. King’s Regulations for the navy are issued by 
Order in Council to lords of admiralty. Military law 
does not supersede ordinary codes, except that a 
soldier cannot be charged with desertion or non-main- 
tenanoo of his family, and has certain exemptions as 
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to arrest for debt, service on juries, etc. Offences under 
common law are not tried by oourte-martial when civil 
court is at hand, and this rule obtains in U.S. A., France, 
Italy, Sweden. In Britain and U.S.A. court-martial 
sentences are reviewed by the officer commanding and 
by the judge advocate-general. Ger. soldiers and 
sailors have no appeal. 

MILITIA, part of ‘ auxiliary forces * of Brit, regular 
army until conversion into Special Reserve, i908. 
Its descent can be traced back to Saxon fyrd or 
national army of non-professional soldiers, forced to 
appear in arms when summoned by lord ; military 
service after Conquest depended on terms of tenure of 
def until abolition of feudal services at Restoration, 
1660; but ancient system by which every man served 
in home service had never been abandoned, and is still 
an obligation. National force was coUected in Middle 
Ages by commissioners of array, superseded in early 
XVI. cent, by lord-lieutenants, who exercised military 
authority of Crown in each shire until Army Regulation 
Act, 1871. Name * militia * first appears in disputes 
of Charles I. and Parliament as to control of trained 
bands ; Acts 1,3 A 14 Chas. II. regulated m. system ; 
Militia Act, 1882, which abolished power of compulsory 
enlistment, contained clause authorising its revival 
after issue of Order in Council. In 1908, the m. was 
changed into a Special Reserve for service abroad. 

MILK, an emulsion of fatty globules (cream) in an 
aqueous, slightly alkaline solution of casein, albumin, 
and milk sugar (lactose), secreted by the mammarv 
glands of mammals. Described as a perfect food, 
because it contains all essential food constituents : — 



Cow's. 

Human. 

Water 

. 86*9 

88*0 

Fat 

. 3*6 

2*9 

Casein and albumin 

. 4*8 

1*6 

Lactose . 

. 4*0 

7*0 

Ash ... 

. 0-7 

0*3 

S.G. 

. 1*032 

1*029 


See Daieyino. 

MILKWORT, plant of order Polygalacoas ; Com- 
mon M. {Polygala vulgaris) grows in pasture, has blue, 
pink, or white flowers growing in a raceme ; a tonic 
medicinally. 

MILKY WAY, see Galaxy. 

MILL, apparatus for grinding substances like 
com ; simplest form, two stones, one hollowed ; later, 
two heavy circular stones ; discarded for modem 
machinery, c. 1790. 

MILL, JAMES (1773-1836), Soot, philosopher; 
b. Forfarshire ; ed. Edinburgh ; held important post 
under East India Co, ; a political writer, whose 
* philosophic radicalism * led to demand for security 
for good government through extension of franchise 
(Reform Bill); attempted to analyse complex affec- 
tions, SBSthetio emotions, moral sentiments into simple, 
pleasurable, and painful sensations, from which they 
are derived by repeated association (Associationism). 

Stephen, English Utilitarians. 

MILL, JOHN (1646-1707), Anglican divine ; pub. 
Gk. New Testament, 1707 (important for textual 
criticism). 

MILL, JOHN STUART (1806-73), philosopher 
and political economist ; b. London ; son oi James Mill 
{q»v.), who directed his education ; served East India 
Co., 1823-68 ; chief conductor, Westminster Review, 
1836-40 ; M.P., 1866 ; author of Logic (1843), Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy (1848), Lioerty (1869), 
R^reserUative Government (1860), Utilitarianism (1863), 
Examination of Hamilton's Philosophy (1866). 

is influenced by Hume and Comte. Knowledge 
is derived from experience, and deals with facts and 
their relations. Our belief in an external world is 
an illusion due to laws of association; his * mental 
chemistry’ seeks to explain problems unsolved by 
previous Associationists. Mind is ’ a series of feelings 
with a background of possibilities of feeling * ; matter, 
permanent possibilities of sensation. ’Intuitions * 


are wholly due to frequent impresnons made on us in 
childhood, and come to seem innate. Even mathe- 
matics, excepted by Hume, is a generalisation from 
experience ; its propositions are not necessary truths 
arising from a priori intuitions, but are true only 
by association. All inference is from particular to 
particular, and the major premise of the syllogism is 
a summary of such particulars. Causation derives 
its apparent necessity from frequent association of 
henomena. The uniformity of nature is not certain, 
ut only extremely probable. 

He lays down four ’Canons of Induction.’ In 
economics Mill affirms that the conditions of produc- 
tion are subject to physical law ; yet the distribution 
of products among toe different classes is under human 
control, governed by customs and institutions. In 
ethics M. nolds that judgments must be passed only on 
the effects of actions; these are good as producing 
pleasure. Man by nature seeks his own pleasure, 
whence Mill’s proof that general happiness is clesirable. 
The moral feeling is compounded of sympathy, fear, 
self-esteem, experienced effects of action, and religious 
feelings, unified by association. A difference also is 
admitted in the quality of pleasures. 

Life, by Bain (1882), Courtney (1889) ; Douglas, J. S. 
Mill : A Study of his Philosophy (1896). 

MILLAIS, SIR JOHN EVERETT (1829-96), Eng. 
painter; b. Southampton; studied at the Academy 
schools and at seventeen exhibited his first picture. 
Joining the Pre-Raphaelites, he was influenced to- 
wards imagination and symbolism, and for many years 
painted under the Brotherhood’s methods. With 
The Gambler's Wife of 1869 he broke into a more 
original style, ana his later pictures are remarkable 
for their technical qualities. The finest specimen of 
his landscapes is Chill October, and as a figure-piece 
The North-West Passage is well known. He was 
elected Pres, of the Royal Academy, 1896. 

Life and LetUra, by his son, J. G. M. (1906). 

MILLAU (44® 7' N., 3® 6' E.), town, ancient ASmiU- 
anum, on Tam, Aveyron, France ; kid gloves. Pop. 
19,000. 

MILLBURY (42® 13' N., 71® 60' W.), town, oji Black- 
stone, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; cotton and woollen 
goods. Pop. (1010) 471(». 

MILLEDGEVILLE (33® 3' N., 84® 13' W.), city, 
on Oconee, Georgia, U.S.A. ; seat of Georgia Military 
ColL ; cotton industries. Pop. (1910) 4386. ' 

MILLENNIUM (Lat. ‘ a thousand years ’ ), the name 
given to the Christian belief that Christ would return 
to reign for a thousand years (used more loosely, 
besides, to express the coming of the Kingdom of God on 
earth when wl evil will be done away). The belief is 
part of early Christian eschatology, but it was for 
over, not only for a thousand years, that Christ was 
expected to reign. In Revelation 20, however, Christ 
reigns for a thousand years before the resurrection 
of the dead and the last judgment. These millennarial 
ideas had great hold in the early Church. But a re- 
action against them came, especially in the East. 
Speculations as to an impending reign of Christ and 
his saints on earth have appeared at various times, 
among the heretical mystics of the Middle Ages, the 
Anabaptists at Munster, the Piotistio movement in 
Germany, and amon^ individual zealots. 

See Charles, Doctrine of a Future Life. 

MILLEPORA and MILLEPORINA, see under 
HYDBOMBPVSiB. 

MILLEPORE, see CoBAL. 

MILLER, HUGH (1802-66), Scot, geologist; b. 
Cromarty; from 1820-22 apprenticed to a stone- 
mason ; wroto verses in spare time and pub. some poems 
inl829; acoountantinBank of Scotland, 1834; editor of 
Witneee, 1839, in which paper appeared his famous 
articles on ’ The Old Red Sandstone,* 1840, reprinted 
in book form, 1841 ; wrote My Schools and School- 
masters (1852) ; committed suicide at Portobello. 

Mackenzie, Hugh Miller: A Critical Study (19Q6). 

MILLER'S THUMB, see Bvllbjbads. 



MILLET* 

MXZXST inoladM two ipeoioa of grammeous plant, 
Sorghum wUgar€, and Panteum miliaceum, both culti- 
vate in Mediterranean oonntries, India, etc., as cereals. 

IMDCLLET, JEAN FRANCOIS (1814-76), Fr. 
painter; studied in Paris, executed si^boards in his 
early struggles, settled at Barbizon, and there painted 
the rustic life of France as no other has done. His 
most famous picture is The Angdue, sold in Paris in 
1889 for £23,226. 

MILLIOAN, WILLIAM (1821-92). Scot Presby- 
terian divine ; wrote several works. 

MILLIPEDE, see Myriapoda. 

MILLOM (64* 13' N., 3* 16' W.), town, Cumber- 
land, England ; iron-mines and ironworks. Pop. ( 191 1 ) 
8612. 

MILLPORT, see Cumbraes, Thi. 

MILLSTONE ORIT, in geology a series of sand- 
stone grits, conglomerates, and shales, whioh rest on the 
Carboniferous deposits ; used for building purposes 
and also as grindstones. 

MILLVILLE (39® 24' N., 76® W.), city, on Maurice, 
Now Jersey, U.S.A. ; manufactures glass, iron, cotton. 
Pop. (1910) 12,461. 

MILIMLAN, HENRY HART (1791-1868), Eng. 
historian ; dean of St. Paul’s ; chief works. Exstory of 
Christianity (1840) and its continuation, History of 
Latin Christianity (1856) ; important as leader of 
Latitudinarian movement. 

A. Milman, Life (1900). 

MILNE -EDWARDS, HENRI {1800-86), Fr. 
zoologist, student of invertebrates, ana of comparative 
anatomy and physiology. 

MILNER, ALFRED MILNER, VISCOUNT 
(1864- ), Brit colonial gov.; under-sec. of finance in 

Egj^t, 1889-92 ; wrote England in Egypt^ pub. 1892 ; 
chairman of Board of Inland Revenue, 189^97 ; gov. 
of Cape of Good Hope, 1897-1901 ; High Commissioner 
for S. Africa, 1897-1906 ; opposed Kruger’s treatment 
of Uitlanders in Transvaal ; at conference of Bloem- 
fontein, 1899, insisted on enfranchisement of British ; 
gov. of Transvaal and Orange River Colony, 1901-6 ; 
or. baron, 1901, on short visit to England where before 
and during the South African War he had raised 
greatest enthusiasm among imperialists on the one 
hand and violent opposition from Liberal left; vis- 
count, 1902 ; showed good qualities as administrator, 
settling country after war and reorganising agrioultural 
and other departments, but roused storm at home by 
consenting to importation of Chin, coolies for work in 
mines, 1904 ; faithfully supported by Brit. Government; 
retired, 1906. 

Luke, Lord Milner (1901) ; MiiUer, Lord Milner and 
South Africa (1902). 

MILNEB, RICHARD MONCKTON, see Hovoh- 
TON, Lord. 

MILNGAVIE (66* 66' N., 4® 19' W.), town. Dura- 
bartonshire, Scotland ; bleach-fields, dye-works. Pop. 
(1911) 4630. 

MILO, see Mblos. 

MILOSH OBRENOVICHI. (1780-1860), prince of 
Servia ; founder of house of Obrenovioh ; rose from 
herdsman to be ruler of his district ; opposed Turk, 
occupation, obtained home rule, and was elected 
prince, 1817 ; recognised by Turkey as hereditary 
ruler, 1829-30. 

MILTIADES (d. c. 488 B.o.), Athenian general ; 
ruler of Chersonese ; fled to Athens on i^proach 
of Persians, but later advised marching to Marathon 
where he defeated Persians, 490. 

MILTON.— (1) (41® N., 76® 60' W.) town, on Susque- 
hanna, Pennsylvama, U.S.A. ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 
7400. (2) (42® 16' N., 71® 6' W.) town, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. ; has meteorological station and observatory ; 
granite is quarried. Pop. (1910) 7924. 

MILTON, JOHN (1608-74), Eng. poet ; b. Bread 
Street, Cheapside, London ; s. of a scrivener ; ed. 
St Paul’s S^ool, 1620-25, Christ’s Coll., Cambridge 
(from which he was rusticated for insubordination), 
1626-32; M.A., 1632; lived and studied at Horton, 
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Bucks, 1632-38 ; went to Italy, 1638, and remained 
for 2 years, and while there visits Galileo ; returning, 
he resided in St. Bride’s Churchyard, Fleet Street, and 
then in Alder^ate Street, where he acted as tutor to 
his nephews Edward and John Phillips; m. Mary 
Powell, of Royalist family, 1643; she was only 17 and 
after a few weeks she returned to her parents. She 
returned, 1646, and, mother of three daughters, d. the 
year in whioh M. became blind, 1662. 11 ’s Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates (1649) brought him into pro- 
minence, and he was app. Sec. of Foreign Tongues to 
the Commonwealth; m. Catherine VV^odoook, dau. 
of a Puritan officer, 1666 ; she died in childbirth, 1668. 
Catherine is the ‘ late espoused saint ’ of his great 
sonnet. When the Restoration was ^proaohing, M. 
wrote The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth^ advocating repubuo without established 
Church. Arrested, 1660, he was released possibly 
through Marvell’s influence ; his Eikonoklastes and 
Deferxsio were burnt by the common hangman. Dis- 
appointed in his dau’s, who seem to have neglected him, 
he m. Elizabeth Minshull, a lady of 25, in 1663. He 
d. and was buried at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, Bucks. 

In character M. was highly moral, but intolerant 
and arrogant. He had no humour ; his nearest 
approach to humour in Paradise Lost are harsh and 
unlovely jibes. Religion to him was real and sincere, 
but it did not prevent his becoming bitter in pamphlet 
controversies. 

Hla Poetry. — Eng. poetry of the period had spent 
itsell The great Elizabethan outburst was over, and 
there remained a few writers of exquisite l)nrio and 
those dramatists who had allowed blank verse to 
become decadent. M. with his great themes rescued 
lyrio poetry from mere prettincss, with his cultured 
ear for music he rescued dramatic poetry from un- 
rhythmical hobbling. 

His early poems, e.g. Ode on the Nativity (1629), show 
Spenserian mfluenoe, but the new Miltonic music is 
there. U Allegro and 11 Penseroso show his thorough 
command of measure. Comus (1634), a masque, is 
full of beautiful poetry, but only in parts does it show 
the great organ music of Paradise Lost. Lycidae, an 
elegy on the death of Edward King, who was drowned 
in the Irish Sea, is one of the greatest elegies ever 
written in any tongue. During the years 1640-60 M. 
wrote no verse except sonnets ; weu-known ones are 
those to Cromwell, to Vane, to Fairfax, On his Blind- 
ness, On Chapman’s Homer ; some are frankly bad. 

His greatest poem is the epic Paradise Lost, whioh 
deals with the Fall of Man, while Paradise Regained 
treats of Man’s Redemption. The latter is less great 
than the former. In Paradise Lost can be seen all that 
is best in his poetry — the beautiful word music, the 
gorgeous imagery, the magnificent pageantry. The 
vemcle of both poems is blank verse, the greatest non- 
dramatio blank verse over written. In a preface M. 
condemns rhyme as a medium, but in his last great 
work, Satnson Agonietes, he oooaeionally seeks the aid 
of rhyme. This poem is in imitation of Gk. tragedy. 
These last three works wore written after M.’8 bliijaness. 

His Prose. — M-’s prose was mainly controversial; 
he wrote polemical tirades against Episcopacy, 1641 
and 1642. In 1643, incensed at his first wife’s 
leaving him, ho wrote the Doctrine and Disci^ine of 
Divorce, and, while teaching his nephews, the Tractate 
of Education, 1644. In the same year he wrote 
Areopagitica, a ploa for the freedom of the press, the 
Presbyterians having objected to his heretical views 
on divorce. In his Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
he defended the right to kill a * wicked king.’ Eihono- 
Idastes (1649) and Defensio Populi Anglicani (1661) 
were bitter replies to Royalist pamplilets — the latter 
being directed against Salmasius. 

His prose is great in parts. He wrote musically, 
but his sentences do not hang together. He had no 
idea of structure of prose paragraph ; and the result is 
that his sentences ramble on for great lengths, making 
an ugly jumble. Much of the matter of the pamphlets 
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IB worthleiM; they are full of ill-natare and mlgar 
abuse. 

Life of M., by Masson, Johnson, Firth, Mark Pat- 
tison (Eng. Men of Letters), Sir Walter Raleigh; 
Bridges and Stone, if.’s Froeody^ 

MILVU0, Kites, see Hawk Familt. 

MILWAUKEE (43* 2' N., 87* 51' W.), town, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A. ; found^, 1835 ; became city, 1846 ; greatly 
inoreased towards close of XIX. cent. ; suffered from 
great fire originating at oil-works, 1892. M. stands 
on W. shore of Lake Michigan, at mouth of M. River ; 
great centre of railways and lake shipping ; largest ships 
navigating in lakes can enter quays in centre of town ; 
exports oats and other cereals, fiour ; manufactures 
machinery, brass and iron ware, agricultural implements; 
has flour-mills, breweries, meat-packing and sausage 
establishments, railway works. Archiepiscopal see of 
R.C. Church, episcopal see of Prot. Episcopal Church. 
M. has two cathedrals. Public buildings include govern - 
ment building, city hall, public museum and library, art 
gallery, Marquette Univ., many educational establish- 
ments. Fine system of parks. Pop., largely of German 
origin (1910), 373.857. 

MIMICRY, the resemblance in shape, coloration, 
or both, between two species not closely allied, with 
the object of protecting one or both. The phenomenon 
is best known amongst Butterflies, whore it has been 
observed that in an area where certain distasteful or 

f )rotected species occur, there are also found species, 
acking the protective qualities, but resembling the 
distasteful species in shape and colour. It has been 
assumed that the unprotected Butterflies, by flaunting 
the colours of their distasteful neighbours, escaped the 
persecution to which they would naturally have been 
subjected by birds. But many difficulties stand in 
the way of the whole-hearted acceptation of this 
theory of Batesian Mimicrv, chief being that birds 
seldom eat even onproteotod butterflies, and that they 
were unlikely to have exercised the minute discrimina- 
tion in the early stages of the mimic variation, which 
the theory demands. It has been discovered also that 
two or more specially protected species of different 
families of Butterflies sometimes resemble each other 
closely, and this Mullerian Mimicry is said to be 
advantageous to all the parties concerned, since it 
makes easier the general recognition of distasteful 
forms, and so limits the necessity of indiscriminate 
experimental tasting on the part of young uneducated 
birds. 

In groups other than Butterflies, resemblances occur, 
the model generally being some species of Hymen- 
optera, characterised by its powers of defence, such as 
a sting, while the mimics may belong to groups as 
different as Flies and Moths. Thus Humble-Bees are 
closely imitated by the two-winged Volucella, as well 
as by the Bee Hawk Moths; Ichneumons by the 
Diptera Conopa and Ceria, 

Other resemblances, sometimes accounted mimetic, 
are probably due to the influence of the same habits of 
life or the same environment, or simply to accident. 
Examples of such are the likeness in snape between 
limbless Lizards, e.g. the Blind or Slow -Worm, and 
Snakes ; and the resemblance of an Assam caterpillar, 
when irritated, to a Shrew. 

MIMULUS, genus of plants, order Scrophulariacee ; 
has bell-shaped corolla ; Musk Plant {M, tnoaef^atua), a 
small yellow flower, is a common Brit, garden flower. 
MIMUB, Mockino-Bied (^.t>.). 

MINA, FRANCISCO E8POZ Y (1781-1836), 
Span, general and politician ; rose from ra^s in Fr. war 
against Spain, 1808-12, to be commander-in-chief ; after- 
wards, as politician, led Liberals. 

MINABET, see under Aechitbctubk. 

MINAS GERAES (c. 18* 60' S., 46® W.), one of 
interior states, Brazil ; first settled by Portuguese in 
XV. cent. ; throw off Portng. yoke with rest of Brazil 
in 1889, and became member of Brazilian republic. M. 
O. has area 221,951 sq. miles ; surface consists of platoau 
in W., elsewhere mountainous, reaching height of c. 


6900 ft. ; watered by 8So Francisco, Grande, Parana ; 
capital, Minas (Bello Horizonte). State has valuable 
mineral deposits and many mines; gold, diamonds, iron, 
lead. Coffee and sugar-cane are cultivated and cattle 
raised. Pop. 4,000,000. 

MINBU (20® KT N., 96® B.), town, capital of Minbu 
district, Upper Burma, on Irrawadi. Pop. 6000; 
district, 235,000 ; division, 1,100,000. 

MINCHINBAMPTON (51® 42' N., 2® 12' W.), 
town, Gloucestershire, England; woollens. Pop. (1911) 
3702. 

MIND, see PSTOHOLOOT. 

MINDEN (62® 17' N., 8® 66' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Pmssia; cathedral dates in part from XI. cent.; 
formerly fortified. Hero Ger. and Brit, allies defeated 
French, 1769. Pop. (1910) 26,465. 

MINE, see Mining. 

MINEHEAD (61® 12' N., 3® 29' W.), town, Somerset- 
shire, England ; summer resort ; parliamentary borough 
from XVI. cent, to 1832. Pop. (1911) 3469. 

MINEO (37® 14' N., 14® 43' E.), town, ancient 
Menamum, Catania, Sicily, Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

MINERAL. — Any homogeneous inorganic sub- 
stance, whether element or compound, forming part 
of the earth's ornst, is term^ a m. Two m’s 
only — water and mercury — are liquid at the ordinary 
temperature and pressure. M's occur as deposits of 
virgin or unpollutM m., such as coal, gold, lead, or far 
more commonly as deposits of m. ores — m's associated 
with other substances, called gangue, M. ore deposits 
are generally divided into three kinds — metalliferous, 
non -metalliferous, and earthy. Metalliferous ores are 
supposed to have two origins — igneous outbursts and 
accumulations of m. particles by water. In the case of 
iraeous ores, quantities of molten rook would be forced 
through other rock in a state of solidity. No doubt 
certain metals, e.g. iron, alumininm, etc., were carried 
in vapour to pockets or crevices, where, owing to the 
lowered temperature, they solidified, all taking place 
at vast depths below the earth's surface. 

Non-metalliferous deposits afford stones used and 
quarried for building purposes, as the granites and 
syenites, which occur in intrusive masses. Other 
m. deposits — the earthy — no doubt would be pre- 
cipitated from solution, e.g. bog-ore, whioh is non in 
iron, but mixed with sand and olay. If buried at 
great depth below the surface, bog-ore becomes 
changed to red hematite (q.v.). Non-metalliferous 
deposits from solution are the salines, €.g. rook-salt, 
gypsum. Some m. deposits are the result of vegeta- 
tion existing on the earth ages ago— coal, peat, etc., 
while others may be due to metamorphio action on 
existing deposits, as in graphite. 

Mineralogy, the science of m's, differentiating 
and olas8if}dng them according to their properties. 
Mineralogy includes the study of all inorganic sub- 
stances, and while geology {q.v. ) studies m's in their mass- 
ive state, mineralogy deals with them as separate sub- 
stances and individual components of the earth's crust. 

The history of mineralogy is of little import- 
ance. Beautiful m's were used and described by 
the anoients. No serious attempt at a study of 
mineralogy as a soience was made until the XVI. cent., 
when George Agricola took it up. Wallerius and 
Cronstedt commenced a classification of m's, and their 
work was continued by Werner. Hauy investigated 
crystallography {q.v.), and the gr^t advances in 
chemical knowledge soon obtained mineralogy a seonre 
footing as a soience. 

Minerals are classified according to their ohemioal 
composition and physical properties. Of these the 
chief headings are: speoifio gravity and action of 
moderate and blowpipe heat upon them ; their 
crystalline forms, measurements of angles of crystals, 
and their cleavage ; peculiarities of touch, taste, and 
smell ; fracture, the cnaraoter of their newlv broken 
surface, as even, conchoidal, and splintery ; lustre, as 
metallic, semi-metallio, pearly, vitreous, adamantine, 
greasy, and silky; appearance, as opaque, trani- 
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arent, and translucent; 0 tniov«ire» as laminated, 
brous, and granular ; streak, the appearance of a out 
in the mineral by a knife. Hardness is determined 
by Mohs* table, which is : (1) talc, (2) gypsum, 
(3) oalcite, (4) fluorspar, (5) apatite, (C) potash* 
xelspar, (7) quartz, (8) topaz, (9) corundum, (10) 
diamond. No. 1 is the softest, and No. 10 the 
hardest, mineral in this table. Hardness of a mineral 
is tested by scratching ; a hard mineral scratches, but 
cannot be scratched by a softer mineral If a mineral 
will scratch (3) calcite, but will not scratch (4) fluorspar, 
though (4) fluorspar will scratch it, then its hardness 
is 3/4. 

Hatch, Petrology (1909) ; Iddings, Roch Minerals 
(1900). 

MINERAL OILS, see OlLS. 

MINERAL WATERS are spring waters possessing 
characteristic or medicinal properties. They are 
widely diffused, chiefly in mountainous and volcanic 
districts. They may be cold or hot. Boiling springs, 
found in Iceland, etc., are called geysers. Many 
mineral springs were known to, and used by, the 
Romans. Rom. work remains, e.g. at Bath. The 
waters may be used externally or internally ; they 
are valued for their cleansing power upon the system 
(see Baths, Hyi) HOP AT iiY). Whore these springs exist, 
health-resorts have been established, and are visited 
during the summer months by those seeking a * cure.* 

The therapeutic value of the waters depends chiefly 
upon the presence in solution of salts of sodium, mag- 
nesium and iron, and carbon dioxide and hydrogen 
sulphide gases. Mineral waters may be classified 
as thermal, carbonated, alkaline, saline, chalybeate, 
sulphuretted, siliceous. 

Thermal springs occur at Buxton (82® F.), Vichy 
(113® F.), Bath (117® F.), Leuk (124® F.), Wiesbaden 
(ICO* P.). Carbonated waters (Seltzer, Apollinaris) arc 
aerated by carbon dioxide, besides containing alkaline 
carbonates, chlorides, etc. Alkaline waters (Vichy, 
Ems) contain much sodium bicarbonate and chloride. 
Saline waters contain Glauber’s salt, Na 3 S 04 (Carlsbad, 
Marienbad), Epsom salt, MgS 04 (Epsom, Friedriohshall, 
Seidlitz, Huiwadi Janos), common salt (Droitwich, 
Woodhall). Chalybeate waters contain ferrous bicar- 
bonate, and become rusty on exposure to air (Spa, 
Tunbridge Wells). Sulphuretted waters contain 
hydrogen and other sulphides, and have an offensive 
smell (Aachen, Harrogate, Llandrindod). Siliceous 
springs contain much silicic acid, which they deposit 
round their mouths. 

In Diirkheim mineral water Bunsen discovered the 
alkali metals rubidium and casium. Other mineral 
waters, e.g, those at Bath and Buxton, are radioactive ; 
the Bath water contains dissolved helium. Artificial 
imitations of natural mineral waters are manufactured, 
or the solid salts, e.g. Carlsbad salt, from which the 
waters can be made. Certain effervescing drinks are 
called * mineral waters,* They should be made from 
distilled water, and are saturated with carbon dioxide 
under pressure. Salts, and flavouring essences, sugar 
and colouring are added, and the water is impregnated 
with the purified gas in special forms of apparatus. 
The necessary pressure — about 5 atmospheres — may 
be produced by pumping, by the evaporation of liquid 
carbon dioxide, or b^ the generation of the gas from 
chalk or marble within a confined space. 

MINES, Military Miries are underpound passages 
made by besiegers; the defenders sink counier-mineSf 
which the attacking force tries to destroy by explosives. 

Submarine Mines explode (1) when fired from a 
control station by electricity {Observation Mines) ; 
(2) when struck by a vessel {Contact or Uncontrolled 
Mines), See Coast Ditskoi, Fobtuioations. 

MINERVA, see Atmbna. 

MINGHETTI, MARGO (1818-86), Ital states- 
man ; premier, 1663 ; resigned, 18M, because of 
attacks on his compromise with France ; premier, 
1873-76 ; his policy was opposition to France. 

MZNGRELIA (42* SCT N., 42* 1(T £.). ancient Coh 


chis, former principality of Transoaucasia ; now inolnded 
in Kutais. 

MINIATX7RE (Lat. minium, red lead), small 
painting, generally a portrait ; originidly signified 
picture on manuscript, many examples of which have 
been preserved in Byzantine and medieval MSS. The 
modem form of m. dates from the Xlll. cent., as may 
be seen from the minuteness of drawings in illuminated 
MSS. ; attained independence in XlV. cent. The 
Eng. and Flemish schools produced painters like 
Holbein, Schute, OUvor, and Betts, who, while generally 
executing large canvases, also painted m’s. Nicolas 
Hilliard (1647-1619) is first famous painter of m’s. 
During the XVII. and XVIII. cent’s England produced 
many famous miniaturists, including Alexander and 
Samuel Cooper, Crosse, Spencer, Hone, Meyer, Cosway, 
Engloheart, and John Smart, while Lawrence, Raeburn, 
ana Landseer occasionally executed m’s. France con- 
tributed manv m. artists, many of whom worked in 
enamel, as well as on vellum or ivory. 

Though m. painting declined in the XIX. cent., it 
has of late years received a marked stimulus. Famous 
collections of m’s are to be seen in the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection, Oxford, Wallace Collection, Louvre, and 
St. Petersburg. 

MINING, engineering processes by means of which 
minerals are extracted trom below the ground and 
raised to the surface. Mining was known to the 
ancients, and is referred to in the Book of Job. It is 
mentioned on an Egyptian papyrus dated 1400 b.c. 

In England the tin mines of the Scilly Isles were 
worked by the Phoenicians, but the m. was not very 
important until coal came to be used for fuel. In 
1269 a charter was granted by Henry III. to the 
freemen of Newcastle -on-Tyne to * dig for coals,* while 
others were granted by Henry VII. and Elizabeth. 
Before the invention of gunpowder in 1620 m. on a 
large scale was unknown ; it was impossible to sink 
shafts to any depth, owing to the inrush of water and 
also the difficulties of haulage and ventilation. The 
use of explosives overcame the difficulty of sinking 
through obstacles such as solid rook, which moviously 
could only be negotiated by pick and crowoar. The 
invention of the steam-engine furthered the advance 
of m., and overcame not only the difficulty of haulage, 
but also the inrush of water. 

Mineral deposits are of two classes: Beds or 
seams, as iron ore, coal, or salt. These may be of 
either mineral or vegetable origin, but are wnerally 
of the former. Veins or lodes (see Ore), where the 
mineral fills what was formerly a fissure in the earth’s 
surface. In the Colonics lodes are called reefs, a mis- 
leading term. 

Before the sinking of a shaft is commenced, the 
locality has to be prospected by men who study the 
geological conditions under which minerals occur ; a 
surface exploration is carried out, and boring is resorted 
to. If minerals exist in a bed or seam below the surface, 
shafts are sunk ; this operation may cost anything 
from £10,000 to £60,000. Two shafts are generally 
used, one for haulage purooses and the other for 
ventilation. From the snafts numerous galleries are 
driven. The mineral, after having been dug out, is 
hoisted to tlie surface by mechanical devices which 
derive their power from a steam -en^ne on the surface 
at the mouth of the shaft. The miners descend in a 
cage, also driven by the steam-engine. 

When the mineral exists in veins or lodes, shafts 
are sunk similar to those above mentioned, the opera- 
tions being practically identical. In the diamond 
mines of Kimberley, South Africa, the earth is dug 
out and sent to the surface, where it is exposed to the 
elements for some weeks. This causes disintegration, 
which is furthered by its being stirred into vats of 
water. The remaining debris is sorted and passed 
over a greased surface which, while allowing stones 
and rubble to pass, retains the ^amonds. 

In gold-mining the sand and earth is shovelled into 
a trough or pan and sluiced with water. The metal* 
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being heavy, ainkt to the bottom of the pan, while the 
earth is carried off. 

Sometimea minet of mineral wealth are diaoovered 
accidentally, aa in the oaae of the Potoai ailver mines, 
found by an Indian clutching at a bosh to save himself 
from falling down a hillside. Marshall discovered 
gold in California in 1848 while making a race for the 
waterwheel of his mill. See Coal, Otm-mining. 

MINISTER. — (1) In ecclesiastical usage, originally 
signified a deacon, whose duties incloded attendance 
on priest ; now more loosely nsed, especially in 
Pre 8 D 3 rterian and Free Churches, to mean officiating 
person. (2) In parliamentaiy language, the chief 
servants of the State, t.g. Prime bunister. See also 
Cabinst, Parliambnt, etc. 

MINISTRY, in theological sense, the Christian m., 
the Church as a calling, ministers of religion as a body ; 
in political sense in Britain, the Prime Minister and 
the colleagues he chooses to act along with him as 
responsible executive of the country. The m. includes 
not only members of the Cabinet {q.v. ), but other officers, 
such as Parliamentary Under-Sec’s, Sea Lords, Junior 
Lords of the Treasury, military members of Armv 
Council, Solid tors-Gen., Lord-Advocate of Scotland^, 
Lord -Lieut, of Ireland, etc. The m. numbers about 
sixty members in aU. 

The ‘ era of ra’s,’ says Macaulay, ‘ may most properly 
be reckoned from the day of the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment after the General Election of 1698.* Originally 
the king appointed and dismissed ministers as he chose ; 
out of Pnvy Council king’s body of advisers, 

grew ‘ Cabinet * in Stewart times, and after Restoration 
and Revolution, power passed from Crown to Parlia- 
ment ; not till AlX. cent, did corporate unanimity 
replace former independence and disagreement of 
individual members of m. Two main principles of 
Brit. Constitution are irresponsibility of king and 
responsibility of m. as a body. 

MINK, see Wbasxl Pamily. 

MINNEAPOLIS (46® 3' N., 93® 11' W.), town, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. ; lies on both aides of Mississippi 
River, at falls of St. Anthony, water-power of which has 
enabled town, situated in midst of great wheat and 
timber-producing region, to become centre of immense 
trade in floor and lumber products ; has great number 
of flour- and saw-mills ; manufactures machinery, iron 
goods, furniture. M. is seat of State Univ,, founded 
1868, and has many other educational institutions ; 

f mblio buildings include city hall and court-house, 
umber exchange ; many beautiful parks, including 
Minnehaha Park. M. is episcopal see ot Prot. Episcopid 
Church. Damaged by fire in 1889, 1893, 1904. Pop. 
(1910) 301,408. 

MINNESINGERS (fl. XIL and XHI. cent’s), 
Ger. lyric poets; were mostly of aristocratic descent. 
They sang of love (Minne) and their language was 
Middle High German. Originally they surpassed the 
Troubadours ; they had high ideals and sang of higher, 
more noble, love ; they sang of nature, of joy, of 
sorrow. Sometimes their songs were didactic. ]^ch 
poet composed his own verses and set them to music, 
thus CTeat variety of poetical style arose. Contests 
were frequent ; Walther von der Vogelweide outsung 
Heinrich von Oftordingen, Wolfram von EschenlMoh 
outsung Klir^sor of Ilungary (cf. also the contest 
in Wagner’s Tannhaiiser). In time the M. degenerated 
and their subjeotA became gross. The knights ceased 
to write, and the Meiatsrsinffors, singers dr&wn from 
the craftsmen, flourished — the greatest l^ing Hans 
Sachs of Nuromburg. They codified rules, end 
STOutaneity was lost. Wagner in his opera The 
Meutersingers pours ridicule upon their * rule-of- 
thumb ’ methods. 

Lyon, Minne- und Meieter-sang (1882) ; Bitholl, 
Minnesingers (1909). 

MINNESOTA (43® 30' to 49® 22' N., 89® 30' to 
97* 16' W.), state of U.S.A. in centre of N. border; 
is bounded on N, by Manitoba, Ontario ; E. by Lake 
Superior, Wisconsin ; S. by Iowa ; W. by S. and N. 


Dakota ; area, 83,366 sq. miles ; surface flat or un* 
dulatiog, rising from 660 ft. on 8. to e, 2200 ft. on N.E. ; 
drained by Mississippi, Minnesota, Red R., and other 
streams ; large lakes, including Mille Lacs, Red 
Lake, Lld^e Winnibmashish. Capital, St. Paul ; large 
towns, Minneapolis, Imluth, Winona, Stillwater. 

European knowledge of M. dates from 1659, when 
it was reached by Fr. explorers ; others follow^, and 
in 1688 the district was annexed to France. Eastern 
part passed from France to Britain in 1763, and after 
War of Amer. Independence was transferred to U.S. 
Western part was ceded to Spain in 1762, but was 
restored to France in 1803, from whom it was bought 
in same year by U.S., as part of Louisiana Purchase. 
M. formed part of Wisoonsm Territoiy for a time, and 
in 1838 part of it was incorporated with Iowa Territory ; 
organise as separate territory, 1849 ; admitted as 
state to Union, 1868 ; sent largo force to field on Federal 
fide during Civil War. In 1862 there was a rising 
among Indians, who massacred great number of whites ; 
they were eventually defeated, and a number wore put 
to death. A financial crisis occurred in 1873. 

Executive power is vested in governor, assisted by 
lieut.-gov. ana other officials ; legislative authority held 
by Senate of 63 members and House of Representa- 
tives of 119 members, elected for four and two years 
respectively. Principal religious denominations, K.C., 
Lutheran, Methodist. Education is free and obligatory ; 
state univ. at Minneapolis. Inhabitants include whites, 
negroes, Indians. 

Agriculture is chief industry; M. produces large quan- 
tities of wheat and other cereals; great pine forests 
in N., maple, oak, ash farther S. ; lun^ering important ; 
large quantities of iron produced ; manufactures 
flour, leather, boots, etc. Railway mileage is over 
9000. Pop. (1910) 2,076,708. 

Folwill, Minnesota (1907) ; Neill, History of M, 

MINNOW, see under Cakps. 

MINORCA (39® 66' N., 4® 6' E.), one of Balearic 
Islands, Mediterranean ; held by Britain, 1713-66, 
and again in 1763-82, when restored to Spain. Pop. 
40,000. 

MINORITES, see FeakciSCANS. 

MINOS, a semi-legendary king of Crete ; the 
celebrated laws of Minos are attributed to him. 

MINOTAUR (classical myth.), a monster, partly 
man, partly bull, with a bull’s head. He was ultimately 
slain oy Theseus and Ariadne. 

MINSK.--(l) (c. 63® N., 28® E.) government, 
W. Russia ; area, 35,220 sq. miles ; much of surface 
occupied by forests and swamps ; capital, M. ; principal 
industries, shipping, timber trade, fishing, mstilling, 
agriculture. Pop. (1910) 2,813,400. (2) (63® 63' N., 
27® 33' E.) town, capital of above, on Svislooh; seat 
of Gk. Orthodox ana R.C. bp’s ; tobacco and leather 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 109,300. 

MINSTER-IN-SHEPPEY (61® 25' N., 0® 62' E.), 
village, Kent, England. 

MINSTER-IN-THANET (61® 20' N., 1® 10' E.), 
village, Kent, England. 

MINSTREL (Lat. minister, a servant), a wandering 
singer who was held in high honour during the Middle 
Ages ; also known as minnesinger {q,v, ) and jongleur ; in 
the XIII. cent, the m. became the household entertainer. 

MINT, the factory of a nation’s currency. Barter 
was employed during early periods of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Chaldean civilisations, and in prehistoric 
Greece ; there are traces, however, in all oix different 
commodities forming standard of value. Fines in 
Sparta at close of VII. cent, were made payable in 
cattle, and earliest Gk. coins were traced with head of 
cattle and called oxen ; so in Italy, where pecus gave 
pecunia, and among Germanic races. Cattle, etc., were 
replaced everywhere by metal, often open rings ; shekels 
appear in Oenesis, talents in Homer ; earliest coins bad 
marks of private merchants who issued them. 

Private money always disappeared before spread of 
social oi’der. Lydians of Asia^nor were, according to 
Herodotus, first persons to strike gold and silver corns } 
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their tyrMii Crceetu (661>546 B.O.) abolished eleotrum 
as mediuiii of exchange ; this seems to have been 
beginning of state control of coinage ; multitude of Gk. 
m*8 sprang up. 

Ancient coins fill almost same place towards study 
of ancient history as heraldry does towards study of 
m^jsval history. Servius Tullius (VI. cent. B.o.) Is 
said to have established Rom. state m., abolishing other 
standards; Pippin the Short and Charlemagne in 
Capitularies oraered that no coin should be struck 
except at royal court, and that the deriarius palatinus 
should be legal tender. Bight of keeping private m. 
was, however, occasionally granted and often usurped 
by subjects throuehout Middle Ages. Romans oast 
their copper coins, but method of striking is alone used 
in modem coinage. It is curious that ancient Britons 
had acquired art of coining before arrival of Romans, as 
is proved both bv Csssara testimony and survival of 
coins ; character 01 those coins points to trade connection 
with Greece; A.-S. England had many m’a with, until c. 
1000, independent dies ; m. was established in Tower of 
London by 1329, and probably much earlier ; private 
monejr was gradually driven out by royal money, and 
by middle of XVI. cent, the m. in Tower was the sole 
one, as it ultimately remained. Scotland ceased to 
issue money 1709, Ireland at about same time. 

MINT {Mintha viridis), a Labiate commonly culti- 
vated for table purposes ; propagates freely by means 
of suckers and from cuttings. 

MINTO, SIR GILBERT ELLIOT, 18T EARL 
(176l-181i), b. Edinburgh ; ed. Edinburgh and Oxford ; 
viceroy at Corsica, 1794-90 ; cr. Baron Minto, 1797 ; 
app. Gov. -Gen. of India, 1807, and made notable frontier 
treaties ; cr. Earl of M. and Viscount Molgund, 1813. 
Countess of Minto, Life and Letters of Lari Minto 
(4 voLs., 1874-80). 

MINTO, GILBERT JOHN MURRAY KYNYN- 
MOND ELLIOT, 4TH EARL (1847- ), ed. Eton 

and Cambridge ; served as soldier in Turk, army, 1877 ; 
in Afghan War, 1879 ; as volunteer in Egypt, 1882 ; 
military sec. to Gov. -Gen. of Canada (Lord Lansdowne), 
1883-86 ; chief of staff in N.W. Canadian rebellion ; 
Gov. -Gen. of Canada, 1898-1904 ; Viceroy of India, 
1906-10. 

MINTURNJE, modem Minturno, ancient city, 
on Liris, Latium. 

M1NUCIU8 FELIX, MARCUS (fl. 111. cent.), 
Christian apologist, traditionally a brilliant Rom. 
pleader ; wrote earliest known Lat. apology, Octavius, a 
dialogue between Christian and heathen, modelled on 
Cicero. 

MINUSCULES, see Paleography. 

MINUSINSK (63® 42' N., 91® 30' E.), town, on 
Yenisei, Yeniseisk, Russia-in-Asia ; in vicinity arc 
coal- and iron-fields. Pop. 10,000. 

MIOCENE (in geology), name proposed by Sir 
Charles Lyell for a subdivison for the Tertiary strata ; 
no examples are found in Britain ; it is host developed 
in Vienna basin ; rich in fossils, including dinotherium, 
mastodon, deer, monkeys; remains of such plants as 
palms and conifers show that the conditions then 
existing were tropical. 

MIQUEL, JOHANN VON (1829-1901), Gor. 
statesman ; helped to found Nationalverein ; aided re- 
organisation of National Liberal party, 1887 ; Minister 
of Finance, 1890-1900 ; attempted social and financial 
reforms. 

MIRABEAU, HONORE GABRIEL RlQUETl, 
COMTE DE (1749-91), Fr. statesman; descendant 
of bourgeois family who bought lordship of M., 1670, 
and attained rank of marquis, 1685 ; had several 
notorious liaisons, one of which led to imprisonment 
in isle of B4 by his f.’s procurement; imprisoned for 
rape, 1777-82, and condemned to death ; pub. Lettres 
ds cachet, 1782, protesting against usage to which he 
owed his confinements, Gonsidirations sur Vordre de 
Cincinnatus, 1786, and other political pamphlets ; em- 
ployed by government on mission to Russia, 1786-87, 
but failed, and olienated ministry by attack on cormp- 
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tions ; returned to states-genoral, 1789, took foremost 
place, and sought to establish constitutional monarchy ; 
thorough knowledge of history, and study of constitu- 
tional development in England and America, united 
with statesmanlike instincts which now showed them- 
selves; till his death prevented Assembly breaking 
with foreign powers, insisted on Crown retaining veto, 
and generally sought to mould constitution on known 
and tried models, but mot with growing opposition 
of doctrinaire and fanatical politicians; Assembly 
decreed, 1789, that none of its members could become 
minister, thus defeating sohomo of M.'s for introducing 
this characteristic of Brit, constitution ; d. prematurely 
worn out. Without common share of prudence in 
conduct of private life, but uncommonly weU fitted 
to guide others, of uncompromising honesty and strik- 
ing eloqiionco, he inspired tremendous loyalty. 

Warwick, M. and the Fr. Revolution (1006) ; Trow- 
bridge, M., the Demigod 

MIRABEAU, VICTOR RIQUETI, MARQUIS 
DE (1716-80), Fr. author and father of the famous 
statesman of the Revolution ; b. Provence ; tyrant 
at home, but a philanthropist abroad ; wrote Ami des 
Hommes and La Philosoohie Rurale. 

MIRACLE is generally held to be the violation of 
the law of nature by the intervention of a higher power. 
Christianity raakoa the miracles in the life of Christ 
fundamental in Christian theology, e.g. the Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection. Miracles are often regarded as 
a proof of Christianity ; but this method of apologetic 
is not now so much relied on. Some critics would 
deny all Now Testament miracles except the cures 
which are put down to tho undeniable fact of faith- 
healing. 

Trench, Miracles of Our Lord-, Thompson, Miracles 
in the New Testament. 

MIRACLE PLAYS, soo ErAMA. 

MIRAGE, an optical illusion seen in hot climates. 
Images of distant objects appear inverted either below 
the ground or in the atmosphere. The phenomenon 
is due to variations in density of successive layers 
of air. 

MIRAJ (10® 60' N., 74® 41' E.), native state, 
Dcccan, Bombay, India; area, 664 sq. miles. Pop. 
125,000. MlraJ, capital of state. Pop. 20,000. 

MIRANDA, FRANCESCO (c. 1764-1816), Span.- 
Amer. soldier ; sought to lilx'rate 8. America from Spain ; 
fought for Fr. Revolution ; with Brit, aid estabhshed 
Colombian republic, 1800 ; Venezuelan republic 
established, 1810 ; captured, he died in prison. 

MIRANDE (43® 32' N., 0® 23' E.), town, on Grande 
Baiso, Gers, France. Pop. 4000. 

MIRANDOLA (44® 63' N., 11® 3' E.), town, Emilia, 
Italy ; cathedral and ducal palace. Pop. 20,000. 

MIRANZAI (HANGU) VALLEY (33® 32' N.. 
71® 6' E.), mountain valley, N.W. Frontier, India. 

MIRFIELD (63® 40' N., I® 43' W.), town, on Calder, 
Yorkshire, England ; woollen and cotton industries, 
collieries. Pop. (1911) 11,712. 

MIRKHOND (1433-98), Afghan-Turkestan writer 
and scholar ; b. Balkh ; great work was a universal 
history — The Garden of Purity, on the biography of 
prophets, kings, and caliphs. 

MIRROR, a glass or polished surface which shows 
images of objects by reflection. The Etruscans had 
m’s of decorated thin metal discs, generally bronze ; 
small metal m*8 were used by the Greeks and 
Romans, and suoh have been found in Cornwall. 
Glass m*B coated with tin also appear to have been 
known to the Romans. Glass m’s silvered with 
amalgam, mercury, and tin were made by the Venetians, 
and in 1666 twenty m. makers were sent from Venice to 
Paris. In 1835 J. von Liebig discovered a method 
of silvering glass by heating aldehyde in a glass vessel 
with an ammoniacal solution of nitre of silver. 

Distorting (or comical) m*s are concave or convex, 
and reflect a person as a short stout figure or a long 
thin one. 

MIRZAPUR (26^ 10' N., 82® 38' £.), town, 00 
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Gaogei, Minsftpiir» United Broyinoea* India; oarpete» 
brassware. Pop. 50,000. Uistriot has area of 6223 sq. 
miles. Pop. 1,100,000. 

BCZ8CARRZAGB, see Abortioii. 

MISDEMEANOUR (law term), a crime which is 
not a felony and which did not carry the penalty 
attached to felony before 1870 of loss or forfeitnre of 
eooda Private persons may arrest for felony but not 
for misdemeanonr. 

XdlSHAWAKA (41* 40' N., 86* 10' W.), city, 
Indiana, U.S.A., on St. Jose;^ River; flour, machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 11,886. 

MISHNA, see Hebrew Litebature. 

MISIONE8 (c. 27* 8., 66* W.). territory, N. Arcen- 
tiua, between rivers Paran4 and Uruguay, 8. America ; 
surface uneven and forost-oovered ; chief production, 
Paraguay tea; capital, Posadas. Area, 11,282 sq. 
miles. Pop. 46,000. 

MX8KOLGZ (48* 6' N., 20* 49' E.), town. Borsod, 
Hungary ; flour, porcelain. Pop. (1910) 51,459. 

MISPRISION, in law, the knowledge that some 
other person has committed treason or friony, and the 
wilful concealment of the fact, or <he refraining from 
giving information to the law, 

SdlSSAL, the Mass book of the Rom. Church, until 
about 750 a.d. generally called Sacrameniary. The 
m. now in use is that ordered to be compiled by the 
Council of TrenU and officially declared tne only one 
lawful by Pius V. in 1670. It superseded in some 
places older local rites (where the Rom. liturgy had not 
already superseded them) except in a few cases (see 
Litxtbqy). The present Rom. m. gives first a oalenoar, 
with all the feasts, etc. , in the ecclesiastical year, then 
full directions as to times of celebration, vestments. 
This is followed by devotional exercises and then the 
* proper of the season,’ that is, the parts of Mass, collect, 
epistle, gospel, etc., which are different for each Sunday ; 
then information as to special Masses, etc. ' High 
Mass * differs from * low Mass * in being celebrated 
with more pomp and at least three priests. 

A priest must not celebrate alone ; he must have a 
server. Different liturgical colours are used for the 
vestments, according to the season. 

MISSEL THRUSH, see under Thrush Family. 

M188I DOMINIGI, the special representatives of 
Charles the Great, sent every year into the various 
districts of the empire to administer justice and 
report to the emperor. 

BS18810N8 have been an integral part of Christian 
activity from the beginnings of the Church. Until the 
conquest of the Rom. Empire the Church could ^ 
hardly other than missionary, and the overthrow of that 
Empire by barbarians brought her face to face with 
new problems. The conquest of Europe by Christi- 
anity was gradual, though it became the official 
religion under Constantine the Great more than a 
thousand years before the conquest of Europe was 
even nominally achieved. 

The conversion of the countries on the outskirts of 
the Empire was largely duo to a few great individuals. 
Thus Ireland greatly owes her conversion to St. Patrick, 
Scotland to St. Columba, Scandinavia to OUf Trygg- 
vesson, and Germany to the English Boniface, while 
the Slavonic Churches look back to Cyril and Methodius 
as their fathers ; Russia, however, was Christianisod 
from Constantinople. On the shores of the Baltic 
paganism lingered long ; the great heathen idol in the 
iste of Riigen was not demolished till the XIL cent., 
while Liihuania was only just becoming Christian at the 
Reformation. But the Eastern Churches had not 
been idle. Recent research has made manifest the 
triumphs of missionary zeal in the Nestoriao Church 
(see Nestorians), but its work was swept away by 
Mongol hordes of Central Asia. They had, however, 
established churches as far as Siberia in the N. and 
India in the 8. 

Modem missionary activity begins some time after 
the Reformation, for the internecine struggles In W. 
Europe absorbed for the time aU the energy of the 


ohurohes, though tomethlag was done hy R.O. mission- 
aries under tho influence of the Jesuit^ Francis Xavier, 
in ludia and Japan. On the Eng. conquest of N. 
America something was done to Christianise the natives 
by Sir Wolttf Raleigh, but there was a tendency there 
and elsewhere not to make much serious effort. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was founded 
in 1701. About 1781, however, the Moravian Churoh, 
then exiled from its Austrian birthplaos, though 
numerically quite small, took up missionary work, and 
within a few years established ohurohes in the far north 
of America, in Africa, and in Ceylon. About 1792 
William ()arey, a Baptist, became active, and in 1706 
the London i^ssionary Soo. (interdenominational) was 
established. Numerous other societies followed : the 
Churoh Missionary Soo. and the Religious Tract Soo., 
1799 ; the Brit, and Foreign Bible Soo., 1804 ; the Brit. 
Soo. for the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews, 1843 ; the Ontral Africa Mission of the Eng. 
Univ’s, 1860. 

A great revival of interest in missions took place in 
England about 1880, particularly among Univ. men. 
The * Student Volunteer Missionary Movement* was 
started in America in 1886, and in England in 1892. 
Medical missions are very important and there are 
now nearly one thousand doctors in the mission field. 
Missionary activity is more developed among Non- 
conformists than m the Anglican Cnurch. Canadian 
and Australian missionary work is very important, 
indeed, in Canada, in remoter dlstriots, there can 
hardly as yet be said to be regularly established 
ohurones. There are several societies in U.S.A., and 
one of the most inmortant of recent developments is 
that of the World's Student Christian Movement. The 
number of converted Jews both in England and else- 
where is larger than is often supposed. Tho R.C. 
Church has been active in missionary work, and is 
remarkable for the number of Womens Orders which 
it employs. The Russ. Church carries on work in 
Siberia, Alaska, China, and Japan, and is helped by 
the Brit, and Foreign Bible Soc. in the distribution of 
copies of the Scriptures. 

Missionary activity has made great strides during 
the XIX. cent., but certain generalisations can fairly 
be mode about the mission field at the present time. 
The outstanding factor is the power of Muhammadan- 
ism, hence in many countries, particularly parts of 
Africa, the whole question resolves itself into a battle 
between Christianity and Islam. 

While African missions have made great strides, 
special difficulties are felt most. The natives, often 
owing to European ill-treatment, are far from friendly, 
and are both morally and intellootually at a low level, 
possessing, with the minds of children, an ability to copy 
the worst rices of their conquerors. Christian missions 
exist in almost cveir part of the continent. The 
work of the Univ.'s Mission to Central Africa deserves 
special mention. 

In India^ ancient civilisation and religions present 
their own difficulties. Hinduism, though noble, is 
often unable to free itself from idolatry and immorality ; 
the tendency of the Hindu mind is meditative rather 
than practical, and incapable of response in the same 
way as the Western. There have, however, been 
certain tendencies in India towards theism (partly 
owing to Muhammadan influence). The rigid family 
system forbids initiative, and the caste system is strict 
to a degree far exceeding class distinotions in Europe. 
To better the position of women and combine educa- 
tional and philanthropio with religious work is part 
of the missionary's task. Here, as in Africa, native 
civilisation tends to pick up Western vices. 

Chin. Christianity did not progress much for long, 
but since the Boxer massacres it has made great 
strides. A strong native churoh flourishes in Korea, 
but BO far Christiwty is not very strong in Japan. In 
other parts of the world, especially in the Poeifio 
islands, where noble woric has been done, m's are 
developing, but tho misBionarieB are coming to realise 
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that the main work is the bttilding up of strong natiye 
ohorohes. 

Smith, Short History of Christian Missions (1890) ; 
Dennis, Christian Missions and Social Progress (1897) ; 
Speers, Missions and Modem History (1905). 

MISSISSIPPI (29^ N., Sr r W.), great river of 
N. America ; second largest river in world ; rises in 
Lake Itasca, in Minnesota, some 1560 ft. above sea- 
level, and flows southward over 2600 miles to Gulf of 
Mexico, roughly parallel to Alleghenies on E. and 
Rookies on W. Divides Minnesota from Wisconsin, 
Iowa from Wisconsin and Illinois, Missouri from 
Illinois and Kentucky, Arkansas from Tennessee and 
Mississippi, Louisiana from Mississippi ; has drainage 
basin of nearly 1,240,000 sq. miles, or over 40% of 
whole area of U.S. Its distance from Rookies is 
considerably greater than that from Alle^anies, 
which accounts for greater size of western affluents, 
among which Missouri (g.v.) is a much larger stream 
than the M. itself when they unite at St. Louis ; other 
western affluents are Minnesota, Des Moines, St. Francis, 
White, Arkansas, and Red Rivers. Eastern tributaries 
are Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio (with tributaries Cum- 
berland and Tennessee), Yazoo. 

On either side of river are rich alluvial bottoms of 
large extent, at many points underlying ordinary level 
of stream, which is prevented from overflowing them 
by strong embankments ; at month is large delta with 
many passages ; river valley suffers from frequent 
floods, to prevent which government is extending and 
improving system of levies on embankments. There 
is great river traffic carried on by specially constructed 
steamers ; chief trading towns, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans. M. was explored by 
de Soto, 1641, and by Fr. travellers, 1673 ; source 
discovered by Glazier, 1884. 

Spears and Clark, History of the M. Valley (1903) ; 
Chambers, The M. River and its Wonderful Valley {IQIO). 

MISSISSIPPI (30° 14' to 36° N., 88° 7' to 91° 40' 
W.), one of southern states of U.S.A. ; is bounded N. by 
Tennessee, E. by Alabama, S. by M. Sound, Louisiana, 
W. by Louisiana and Arkansas ; area, 46,810 sq. miles ; 
surface flat alone coast, rising to low hills never over 
800 ft. in height ; drained hj Mississippi, Yazoo, 
Big Black, Pearl, Pascagoula, Tombigbee, Tennessee, 
and other streams. Capital, Jackson ; largo towns. 
Meridian, Vicksburg, Natchez. 

M. was visited by Span, explorers in XVI. cent., but 
was first permanently settled by French early in 
XVIII. cent., first Fr. colony being founded by 
Iberville at Biloxi ; remained under Fr. control till 
1763, when it was transferred to Britain, from whom 
it passed to U.S. at close of War of Independence. 
Organised as territory, 1798, M. was admitted as state 
to Union, 1817; seceded from Union, 1861, and was 
scene of various battles during Civil War; submitted 
to Federal government, 1865, and was readmitted 
to Union, 1870. M. has several times suffered from 
devastating floods. 

Government executive: power is vested in gover- 
nor, assisted by lieut.-gov. and other officials; legis- 
lative authority vested in Senate of 46 members and 
House of Representatives of 146 members, elected for 
four years by popular vote ; M. is divided for pui^oses 
of local administration into 79 counties, and is re- 
presented in Congress by two Senators and eight 
Representatives. Principal religious denominations 
are Baptist, Methodist, R.C., Presbyterian. Education 
is free, but is not compulsory ,* there are six univ’s and 
coil’s within the state, including M. Univ. at Oxford. 
Inhabitants include whites, nej^roes, Indians, Asiatics ; 
whites of foreign birth are chiefly German and Irish. 
Climate is semi-tropical ; soil fertile ; chief industry is 
a^calture ; produces great quantities of rice, maize, 
wheat, and other cereals ; cattle, horses, sheep, and 
pigs raised ; ^reat crops of cotton grown. Lumbering 
18 important mdustry. Manufactures include cottons, 
cotton -seed oil, etc. Railway mileage exceeds 4600. 
Pop. (1910) 1,797,114. 
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Encyclopcedia of Mississippi History, edit, by 
Rowland (1907). 

MISSOLONGHI, MicsoLONoin (38® 2V N., 21° 
26' E.), fortified town, Acamaniaand iEtolia, Greece, on 
Gulf of Patras ; Byron died here in 1824. Pop. 8600. 

MISSOULA (47° N., 114° W.), city, on Msiiula, 
Montana, U.S.A. ; seat of state univ. ; agricultural and 
fruit-growing region. Pop. (1910) 12,869. 

MISSOURI (38° 60' N., 90° 7' W.), river, U.S. ; 
chief tributary of Mississippi ; rises in Rockies ; formed 
by union of Jefferson, Gallatin, Madison ; receives 
Dakota from N., Yellowstone, Littlo M., Cheyenne, 
White, Platte, Kansas, Osage from S. ; length, c. 3000 
miles ; navigation difficult ; joins Mississippi near St, 
Louis ; discovered by Fr. explorers, 1673. 

MISSOURI (36° to 40° 35' N., 89° 6' to 96° 43' W.), 
one of E. central states of U.S.A. ; is bounded N. by Iowa, 
E. by Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, S. by Arikansas, 
W. by Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska; area, 69,415 sq. 
miles ; surface flat or undulating in N., with wide 
stretches of prairie in N. W. ; to S. of M. River the Ozark 
Mountains reach height of c. 3000 ft. Rivers are the 
Mississippi, which has course of over 550 miles along 
E. border ; Missouri, which divides state a little to N. 
of centre ; Grand, Chariton, Osage, Mcrameo, and other 
streams. Capital, Jefferson ; large towns, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Joplin. 

M. was visited by de Soto in 1642, but was not per- 
manently settled until XVIII. cent., Sto Gonovidve 
being founded in 1755, St. I^ouis in 1764; in 1762 it 
was ceded by France to Spain as part of ‘ Louisiana ’ ; 
and was included in the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, 
thus coming into possession of U.S.A. Its admission 
to the Union was subject of long and acrimonious 
dispute, which resulted in the Missouri Compromish 
of 1820, whereby slavery was forbidden north of lat. 
36° 30'. Admitted as state to Union, 1821, in Civil 
War M. was divided, providing forces for both sides, 
and was scone of great number of engagements. Since 
conclusion of war, history of M. has been one of increas- 
ing prosperity. 

Government executive ; power is hold by governor, 
who is assisted by other state officials; legislative 
authority vested in Senate of 34 members and 
House of Representatives of 142 members, elected 
respectively for four and two years by popular vote. 
State is subdivided for purposes of local administration 
into 116 counties, and is represented in Federal Congress 
by 2 Senators and 10 Representatives. Principal 
religion is R.C. ; other creeds, in order of numerical 
strength, are Baptist, Methodist, Disciples of Christ, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopal, Congregational. 
Education is free and obligatory ; there are many univ’s 
and coU’b, state univ, being at Columbia, while other 
towns containing important coil’s are St. Louis, 
Liberty, Cameron, Springfield. Inhabitants include 
whites, negroes, Indians, Asiatics ; whites of foreign 
birth include Germans, British, Canadians, Swiss, 
Russians, Scandinavians. 

Principal industry is agriculture; M. produces heavy 
crops of maize, wheat, oats, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, 
fruR ; cattle, pigs, and sheep reared ; minerals include 
coal, zinc, lead, petroleum, copper. Important 
industries are meat-packing, flour-milling, lumbering, 
brewing, printing, iron -founding. Railway mileage 
exceeds 9000. Pop. (1910) 3,293,335. 

Carr, Missouri, 

MIST, transparent fog {q.v.). 

MISTLETOE {Viscum album), a semiparasito 
growing on apple, oak, and other trees, from which it 
absorbs nutriment by means of suckers. M, had an 
important place in the religious ceremonies of the 
Druids, to whom it was sacred, especially when found 
on the oak. 

MISTRAL, see Wind. 

MISTRAL, FR£d£RZG (1830- ), Provenval 

poet ; of peasant origm ; started with six other 
rrovenMl poets the F&ibrige movement (g'.v.), 1864; 
pnb. Mirlio (1869), which won him fame and has been 
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set to musio, many other poems, 4 ProTen9aI dictionary 
of about ten thousand words (1886), Mimoira it 
BSciia (1906) — all translated into Fr., some of them 
b^^phonse Daudet ; awarded Nobel prize (Literature), 

MISTBETTA (37* 66' N., 14® 22' B,), town, 
Messina, Sicily. Pop. 1400. 

MXTAU (66* 39' N., 23* 42' B.), town, Courland, 
Russia, on Aa; residence of Dukes of Courland in 
XVI. cent. ; trade in grain and timber. Pop. (1910) 
38,840. 

MXTGHAM (51* 23' N., 0* 12' W.). suburb of 
London, in Surrey ; market gardens. Pop. (1911) 
63,218 (reg. diet.). 

MITCHELL (43® 62' N., 98® W.J, city, S. Dakota, 
U.S. A. : seat of Dakota Univ. ; maonino shops ; brick- 
yards. Pop. (1910) 6616. 

MITCHELL, BILA8 WEIR (1829- ), Amer. 

phjrsioian and author; served as medical officer in 
CM War, afterwards becoming spooialist in nervous 
diseases ; commenced to write notion in 1863, his 
historical novels, including Hugh Vfynn and Th^ Red 
City, being held in high esteem ; also produced several 
volumes of verse, in addition to many works on medical 
subjects. 

MITCHELSTOWN (62® 16' N., 8® 16' W.), market 
town, Cork, Ireland ; in vicinity are limestone caverns. 

MITE8 AND T1GK8 [Acariruiy an order of Arach- 
mda), small Arachnids, mostly degenerate and mostly 

S arasitio, living on plants or animals or oven on 
ecaying organic matter. The body is fused to the 
thorax, and is often round, though in a few it is cylin- 
drical j and there are usually present biting or piercing 
mouth-parts, and four legs armed with hairs or claws 
for attachment. 

Examples of mites, which are usually very minute, 
are the Cheese-Mite (Ti/roglyphus) ; the Follicle- 
Mite {Demodez folliculorum)^ in bair-foUicIes ; the 
human Itch-Mite {Sarcoptes scabiei) ; and the minuto 
so-called ‘ Rod Spider * {Tetranychua), common on 
garden bushes. 

Ticks, which arc larger, and poa- or bean-like when 
swollen with blood, occur especially on birds and mam- 
mals, and even on snakes. They are often disease-carriers 
and dangerous ^sts. Rhipicephalus distributes the 
rarasito of Red Water or Texas Fever amongst cattle ; 
Ornithodorua spreads human ‘ tick-fever * in Central 
Africa ; lxod(4 is common on sheep and dogs in Britain. 

MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL (1787-1856), Eng. 
novelist ; wrote plays and versa and much miscel- 
laneous prose, but had her greatest success with the 
•ketches of homely life pub. under the title of Our 
Village, 

MITFORD, WILLIAM (1744-1827), Ena, historian ; 
pub, Hiatory of Qreece, 1784-1810, marred by political 
Dias and lacking style, for long a text-book, but now 
superseded. 

MITHAN or GAYAL, see Ox Group. 

MITHILA, ancient kingdom of India ; greater part 
now included in Bibar. 

MITHRADATES, name of several Oriental kings ; 
Persian appellation signifying * given by Mithras,’ 
i,e, the sun god ; most famous bearers, kings of Arsaoid 
dynasty of Parthia and kings of Fontus. — M. I. 
(Arsaces VI.) oonauored Media, Assyria, and several 
Gk. cities ; defeated Demetrius II., Nicator, 138 B.c. ; 
first great Parthian monarch. — M. II., king of Parthia 
(o. 120-88 B.o.) ; called * king of kings* ; first to establish 
communications with Rome. — M. VI., Eupator, king 
of Fontus (131-64 b.o.) ; dangerous enemy of Rome, 
with whom he waged two wars ; hero of ©astern 
romance. 

MITHRAS, an Oriental deity regarding whom 
wo Jroow little, owing to the religious zead of Muham- 
mad and his followers. From monumental and scant 
dootimsntarv ovidenco, the following story is con- 
structed: after a miraculous birth from a rook, wit- 
nessed only by some herdsmen, M. asserted dominion 
over the sun, and by its aid slew a bull sacred to Ormazd 


(god of light) ; and in spit© of ©Sorts to prevent it on 
the part of Ahriman (god of darkness), sacrificed it, 
thus creating the human race. He finally left the 
earth and b^ame an immortal. 

Mithraiam was known both to Hindus and to 
Persians ; spread rapidly, receiving additions from 
Chaldea and the various nsinor religions scattered 
over W. Asia ; became exceedingly popular in Rome, 
especially among legionaries, towards end of 1. cent. ; 
thus coming into conflict with Christianity, which it 
withstood till V. cent., though broken in power by 
Constantine and Theodosius. 

Mithraism was essentially mystic and occult. Its 
votaries, after passing through stages of initiation, 
met in grottos and partook of communion. Several 
marked resemblances to Christianity have been ob- 
served, but this is due to the Eastern origin of both 
and the foot that both were essentially moral religions. 

MITRAL VALVE, see under Hbabt. 

MITRE, a high, pointed cap with a cleft in the 
middle, worn as ecclesiastical head-dress by bp*s and 
certain abbots. Until the X. cent, it was only a papal 
cap, worn out of doors, but later it became a regular 
ecclesiastioal vestment. It was soon regarded as one 
of the special insignia of a bp., but the popes granted 
permission to wear it to important aboots. In the 
R.C. Church m’s are often very tall, though originally 
shorter. They are of varying degree of richness of 
material and decoration according to the occasion when 
they are worn. Sinoe the Oxford Movement m’s have 
been worn (with copes) in the Anglican Church, though 
they had praotioally gone out with the Reformation. 
M’s of different shape are worn by Gk. ecclesiastics. 
Lutheran bishops wear them, but not any other 
Protestants. 

MITROVITZ, Mitbovitza (44® 69' N., 19® 36' E.), 
town, on Save, Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary; occupies 
site of ancient Sirmium. Pop. 11,600. 

MITSCHERLICH, EILHARDT (1794-1863), 
Ger. chemist ; prof, at Berlin ; established law of 
Isomorphism connecting crystalline form with molec- 
ular structure and chemical composition (of. the iso- 
morphouB salts Na^HP O4 -h 12H,0: Na2HA804-f 12HaO), 
as a method for adjusting atomic weights. 

MITTWEIDA ( 60 * 58' N., 12® 68' E.), town, on 
Zsohopau, Saxony; textile industries. Pop. (1910) 
17,796. 

MITYLENE, see Lbsbos. 

MIVART, ST. GEORGE (1827-1900), Eng. 
medical practitioner and biologist. 

MIZRAIM, Old Testament name for Egypt ; accord- 
ing to some the term is used of a district outside Egypt 
proper, near Gulf of Akaba ; a Musri, which may have 
been in Arabia, is mentioned in Ass^ian ohronioles. 

MNEMONICS. — (1) Art of aiding the memory; 
(2) devices for aiding the memory, e.g, mnemonic verses. 
Tlie principle of these devices is to associate what is 
not easily remembered with the thought of something 
else which is easily learned and remembered, e.g. with 
verses which, even if nonsensical, are rhythmical, 
like the ‘ Barbara, Celarent,’ etc., of formal logic, and 
which may have sense, rhythm, and rhyme, like 
* Thirty days hath September,* etc. The composi- 
tion of mnemonio devices was popular in ancient 
Greece and Rome, and in the X V. to XVII. cent’s of 
our era. 

MO* ALLAH AT, Al-Mo’allaqat, a colleotion of 
ancient Arabic poems written between 520 and 660 
A.D., and compiled, probably by Hamm&d the Rhap- 
sodist, during VIIL cent. The name signifies * hung 
up,' and is explained by the legend that they were 
thus placed on the Ka'ba (shrine) at Mecca ; simpler 
explanation is that they were a * string ’ of poems. 
They are pre-Islamic in time, and only one of the 
writers, Labid, became a follower of Muhammad. 
The collection consists of seven long poems by aa 
many different writers, whose names ana lifs-histories 
have been preserved. The poems, with the exception 
of that of 'Abld, exhibit a strong metrical uniformity, 
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and ^ve pictures of contemporary life. Most have 
len^ny preambles sometimes ny another hand. 

I^e poems have suffered slightly in their compilation, 
for Hammad (his title ar-Bawiya shows him to be 
similar to the ancient Gk. rhapsodists) has, as the 
Ok. rhapsodists did with Homer, changed the order of 
several verses and occasionally interpolated. 

MOA, see under Running Bieds. 

MOABITES, a pastoral, Semitic race, formerly 
dwelling to the E. of the lower Jordan and the Dead 
Sea, but now extinct or merged with the Arabs. 
According to the Old Testament, they were the 
descendants of Lot, and were made tributary by 
Saul and David. Solomon married women of Moab. 
Mesha, king of Moab, subsequently revolted against 
Israel, recovered territories, and fortified cities, and 
regained independence, defeating Johoram, king of 
Judah. Its later history is obscure. But in the 
IX. cent. B.c. Moab had a definite civilisation, with a 
similar language and culture to that of the Israelites. 
Its national g^ was Chomosh. 

MOAWIYA, see Caliph. 

MOBERLY (39® 22' N., 92® 29' W.), city, Missouri, 
U.S.A. ; machine and car shops. Pop. (1910) 10,923. 

MOBERLY, GEORGE (1803-86), Anglican clergy, 
mam ; headmaister of Winchester, 183^66 ; bp. of 
Salisbury, 1869. 

MOBERLY, ROBERT CAMPBELL (1845-1903), 
Anglican divine ; author of Aionement and Personality. 

MOBILE (30® 43' N., 88® 3' W.), town, Alabima, 
U.S.A. ; colonised by French, 1702; Span, town from 
1783 to 1813, when taken by U.S.A. ; captured by 
Federals, 1866. M. is chief seaport of state ; 
exports cotton, lumber, timber, mcwit products, live 
stock, maize, flour, vegetables; has B.C. episcopal see 
and cathedral; public buildings include custom-house, 
city hall. Pop. (1910) 61,621. 

MOBILIER, CREDIT, see Credit Mobilibr. 

MOGAMBIQUE, see Mozambique. 

MOCHA, see Mokha. 

MOCKING-BIRD {Mimus polyghttus), an Amer. 
Perching Bird related to the Wrens ; famous for its 
powers of song and imitation. 

MODELS used for making metal casts are gener- 
ally worked in wood, and from them a plaster or clay 
cast is made to form the mould into which the molten 
metal is poured. Before beginning to work in stone 
the sculptor makes a m. in wax or clay, and m’s of 
various organs are used in teaching anatomy and 
physiology. M’s are of great value in math’s, partiou- 
larly in the representation of geometrical figures, and 
in the teaching of physics m’s assist the mind to grasp 
conditions which scarcely can be expressed in words. 
There are also working m’s for demonstrating physical 
laws, the working of machinery, the inter-relation of 
geometrical figures, etc. Experimental m’s are con- 
structed by inventors in order to study the action of 
machines afterwards to bo built on a large scale. 

MODEL- YACHTING, regattas of miniature 
sailing-vessels up to c. 6 ft. 6 in. long; popular in 
Britain and U.S.A. ; races are conducted under fixed 
rules ; usual means of steering is weighted rudder which 
counteracts force of wind, but Americans prefer device 
by which tiller is connected with main-sail. 

MODENA (44® 38' N., 10® 66' E.), town, N. Italy ; 
belonged in turn to Etruscans, Romans, Goths, 
Lombards ; hold by Este family, with interruptions, 
from 1288 till 1860, when it was incorporated in Italy, 
M. is arohiepiscopal see, has XII. cent. Romanesque 
cathedral ; univ. dates from 1683 ; fine ducal palace, 
museums, art-^allories, observatory ; formerly strongly 
fortified; has citadel. Manufactures include woollen and 
hemp fabrics, leather, silk, glass. Pop. (1911) 70,267. 

MODICA (36® 62' N., 14® 46' E.), town, ancient 
Mviica, Syracuse, Sicily. Pop. (1911)49,961. 

MODJESKA, HELENA (1840-1909), Polish act- 
ress ; real name Modrzejewski ; famous in tragic and 
comedy idles ; settled in U.S.A. 

MODLIN, see Novooeoroievsk. 
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MODLING (48® C' N., 16® 17' E.), town, summer 
resort, Austria ; iron manufactures. Pop. (1911) 
18,067. 

MODULATION, see Harmony. 

MOERIS, LAKE OP, old name of expanse of water, 
Fayum, Egypt; now a small lake named Birket el 
Kerun. 

MOESIA (c. 43® N., 22® E.), old Rom. movince, 
S.E. Europe ; now included in Servia and Bulgaria ; 
settled by Goths in III. cent., subsequently by Slavs. 

MOFADDALXyAT, MufappalIyat, collection of 
ancient Arabic poems compiled during later part of 
VIII. cent., by al-Mufaddal, a native of Kfi» who, 
pardoned by Caliph al-Manaur for revolt, in 762, was 
appointed tutor to son of caliph, at whose suggestion 
he made his anthology. The poems are pre-Islamic 
and number 126 ; they are the work of 68 poets and 
show every phase oi Arabian contemporary life ; 
they contain little spirituality, but extol the virtues 
of hospitality and faithfulness to the tribe. The 
elegy of Abfi Dhu’aib on the death of his sons is 
beautiful both in sentiment and in execution. Al- 
Mufad^al has treated his collection with much greater 
care than HammM has the MdallaJcat (q.v.). 

Huart, History of Arabic Literature (1903). 

MOFFAT (66® 21' N., 3® 27' W.), watering-place, 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland ; mineral springs. 

MOFFAT, ROBERT (1796-1883), Brit, missionary; 
sent to Africa, 1816 ; worked in Bcchuanaland and 
Namaqualand ; colleague of Livingstone {q.v.) ; trans- 
lated Bible. 

MOGADOR (31® 30' N., 9® 16' W.). seaport town, 
Morocco, on Atlantic ; exports goat-skins, almonds, 
olive oil Pop. 25,000. 

MOGILEV, Mohilev (c. 63® 30' N., 31® E.), govern- 
ment, W. Russia ; area, 18,614 sq. miles ; cereals, 
honey, potatoes, hemp. Pop. (1910) 2,214,900. 

MOGILEV, Mohilev (63® 63' N., 30® 22' E.), 
town, on Dnieper ; capital of Mogilev ; manufactures 
leather, tobacco ; seat of Gk. and R.C. abps. Pop. 
(1910) 61,040. 

MOGILEV, Mohilev (48® 30' N., 27® 60' E.), town; 
on Dniester ; Podolia, Russia ; distilleries, breweries , 
active trade. Pop. 23,000. 

MOGUL, GREAT, title of emperor of Delhi ; first 
was Baber. See India (History). 

MOHACB (46® 68' N., 18® 37' E ), town, on Danube, 
Baranya, Hungary ; busy trade ; noted in Hungarian 
history. Pop. 16,600. 

MOHAIR, wool of Angora goat. See Goat. 

MOHAMMED, see Muhammad. 

MOHAMMERAH, see Muhamrah. 

MOHAWKS, see Indians, Red ; Iroquois. 

MOHILEV, see Mogilbv. 

MOHL, HUGO VON (1805-72), Ger. botanist; 
b. Stuttgart ; ed. Tubingen ; took medical degree ; 
app. prof, of Bot. at Tubingen, 1832 ; author of several 
treatises, notably regarding palms and tree-ferns. 

MOHL, JULIUS VON (1800-76), Ger. Orientalist; 
lived in Paris, where he was prof, of Persian at Coll^go de 
PVance ; noted for monumental edition of Shdh Ndmeh. 

MOHLER, JOHANN ADAM (1796-1838), Ger. 
Catholic theologian ; prof, at Tubingen. 

MOHMAND, Pathan tribe, inhabiting hilly country 
North-West Frontier Province of India ; Afghans by 
descent, and formerly under allegianoe of Afghanistan, 
but placed under Brit. Government by agreement of 
1893. The clans number about 66,000, with 18,000 
fighting men, and were among the strongest and most 
troublesome frontier tribes before their outbreak and 
complete defeat m 1897. 

MOHONK LAKE (41® 60' N., 74® 10' W.), summer 
resort, on Lake Mohonk, Shawangunk Mountains, 
New York, U.S.A. 

MOHUN, CHARLES MOHUN, 6th BaRON 
(c. 1676-1712), Eng. duellist ; at age of seventeen was 
tried for murder and acquitted ; tried as accessory to 
murder of Mountjoy, the actor, by Captain Hill, and 
found not guilty (1693) ; fought duel with 4th Duke 
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of Hamilton, and both were killed. See Thackeray’s 
Esmond, 

MOIR, DAVID MACBETH (179^-1861), Soot, 
phyiioian and author; practised med. at Musselburgh ; 
author of the well-known story of Scottish life, Mantis 
Watigh, of works on the history of med., literary, and 
other subjects, of verses, and of many contributions 
(under name of Delta) to Blachoood^t and other 
magazines. 

M0188AG (44* T N., 1® T E.), town, on Tam, Tam- 
et-Garonne, France ; has an interesting abbey church. 
Pop. 8300. 

MOJI (33* 66' N., 181* E.), seaport town, N. of 
Kiushiu, Japan ; coalfields. Pop. (1910) 66,682. 

MOKHA, Mooha (13* 20' N., 43* 10^ E.), seaport 
town, Arabia, on Red Sea ; formerly large trade in 
‘ Mocha coffee.* Pop, 6200. 

MOK8HANY, MoKSHANSK (63* 30' N., 44* 30' E.), 
town, Penza, Russia ; flour, potash. Pop. 10,000. 

MOLA DI BARI (41* 3' N., 17* 6' E.), town, 
Apulia, Italy ; exports grain, fruit, wine. Pop. 16,000. 

MOLA DX GAETA, see Formza. 

MOLASSES, see Sugar. 

MOLAT, JACQUES D£ (d. 1314), last of the 
Masters of the Temi)lars ; summoned by Pope Clement 
V. to undergo ti iol at Paris, and was sentenced to 
death by burning. 

MOLD (63* 10' N., 3* 9' W.), town, Flint, N. Wales ; 
centre of coal, lead, lime, and earthenware clay district ; 
Rom. fort. Pop. (1911) 4875. 

MOLDAVIA (46* 30' N., 27* E.), a former princi- 
pality of S.E. Europe ; now the N.E. portion of 
Rumania. 

MOLDE (62* 46' N., 7* 9' E.), seaport town, Roms- 
dal, Norway ; tourist centre. 

MOLE FAMILY, TiiiPiD.s, family of Inseotivora 
containing about 35 species, aU confined to northern 
hemisphere. Most have small eyes and ears, long 
skulls, and short limbs with flattened spado-like 
hands and feet for digging. The tunnels and * mole- 
hills* of the common Moli {Talpa) are familiar 
throughout Europe and most of Asia, but the creature 
is absent from Ireland. It feeds upon insects, larvse, 
and earth-worms, as also do the Star-Nosed Mole (Con- 
dylura) of N. America, and the true Mole Ssrews 
(Urotrichiu) of N. America and Japan, all of which re- 
semble the common Mole in their ourrowing habits. 

MOLD, LOUIS MATHIEU, COMTE (1781- 
1866), Fr. statesman ; held office under Napoleon 
and at restoration; Prime Minister, 1836; a moderate 
Liberal, he was supported by the king against Guizot 
and Thiers. 

MOLD, MATHIEU (1684-1666), Fr. statesman; 
pres, of parlemenU 1641 ; and sought to reconcile Anne 
of Austria to its privileges ; obtained Peace of Euel, 
1661. 

MOLE RATS {Spalax), a genus of peculiar Rodents, 
the eyes of which are covered by skin. They live in 
underground tunnels like those of Moles, in a limited 
area about the Black Soa, Caspian, and Western 
Mediterranean. 

MOLE SHREWS, see Mole Family. 

MOLECH, see Molooh. 

MOLECULE. — K molecule is the smallest particle 
of a substance that can exist alone. It is the unit of 
physioal as ^tinguished from chemical phenomena. 
That matter is ultimately discontinuous has long been 
held, and the properties of thin films support this 
belief ; nevertheless, the nature and behaviour of 
gases furnish the most convincing evidence of molec- 
ule structure. The simple volume proportions in 
which gases combine (Gay-Lussac’s law), and conse- 
quently the simple relations between the densities 
and combining weights of gases led to Avogadro’s 
hypothoris that equal volumes of all gases at equal 
temperatures and pressures contain the same number 
of molecul^ This hypothesis has been confirmed 
by the kinetic theory of gases which gives a satisfactory 
account of such phenomena as gaseous pressure. 


expansion, and diffusion. Thus the physical condition 
of a gas is referred to the mass and velocity of its 
individual molecules, and the study of its benavioor 
becomes a problem in dynamics. 

The sizes of m’s have been estimated in various 
ways, with fairly concordant results. An idea of their 
size may be gained from the statement that if a single 
drop of water were magnified to the size of the earth, 
the size of the m’s within it would be between that of 
small shot and cricket balls. The following mean 
values for molecular diameters have been calculated : — 

Hydrogen. . 2*03x10'^ centimetres. 

Nitrogen . , 2*92x10** „ 

Oxygon . . 2*70 xlO** „ 

Carbon dioxide . 3*83 X 10*^ „ 

Biore complex m’s are larger, though equal numbers 
always occupy the same volume in the gaseous state, 
owing to the large interspaces. The properties of 
gases, liquids, and solids depend upon the freedom of 
their m’s. The m’s of a perfect gas are free to move, 
but constantly collide with other m’s or the waUs of 
the containing vessel On account of this molecular 
freedom, gases are capable of indefinite expansion. 
The m’s of a liquid, whilst free to move about within its 
mass, must keep the same mean distance from each 
other. Consequently, a liquid has a volume, but not a 
shape of its own. Ine m’s of a solid possess vibratory 
power only, and keep the same mean position, so that 
a solid retains its own shape. The force that holds 
m’s together is called Cohesion. 

MOLESKIN, a twilled Fustian (^ t^.). 

MOLFETTA (41* 12' N., 16* 36' E.). seaport, Bari, 
Italy; cathedral; active trade. Pop. (1911) 40,641. 

MOLGE, see Newts. 

MOLIDAl, see Sun-Fishes. 

MOLIDre, pseudonym of Jban-Baptistb Poque- 
lin (1622 (?)-73), Fr. dramatist; b. in Paris, s. of 
upholsterer to Louis XIII., and himself inherited that 
post ; well educated, first at Oolligt de Clermont^ after- 
wards at Orleans, where he studied law and was called 
to Bar ; studied philosophy under Gassendi ; at twenty- 
three joined troupe of actors and soon took lead ; acted 
for twelve years, first in Paris with indifferent success 
and more successfully in provinces, changing his name 
from Poquelin to Bi ; began to write his own plavs, and 
initiated modern comedy with his first studies of 
manners, VStourdi, his estaie cPicrire, acted in Lyons 
(1653), and epoch-making Le Dipit Amovreux (Biziers, 
1656). In 1658 he returned to Paris, and under 
proteotion of king began literary campaign against 
extravagances, vices, and foibles of bis time, brought 
from Italy and Spain. 

Boileau described M. as a contemplator ; his excel- 
lence consists in detached observation of manners and 
passions, a terrible power of mockery beneath an assumed 
air of moral tolerance, and in serious moments the 
classical faculty of 'understatement the Blisanthrope 
in his masterpiece thus declares his devotion : — 

* Je faU de voui, madame, un cee extreme.* 

Monotony of heroic couplet as used bv M. is scarcely 
felt when play is seen, not read ; and it is the form 
par exeellenct for the epigram, in which B1 excelled. 
Another complaint of the reader — that M.*i oharaoters 
are types, not people — is again not felt when plays are 
represent^ on sta^, where exaggeration is necoMary. 
In the provinces, M. used to sit in the market-place 
listening and noting ; in Paris, he studied the court, the 
court tailors’ and hairdressers’ shops, etc., and found 
there his Bourgeois Oentilhomme (16?0) and many other 
of his tyjMS. During first night of the Prieieusts 
Ridicules (1659) a voice called out from the pit : * Couram, 
Molidre ; that is true comedy I ’ UEcole des Maris (1661 ), 
UEcole des Femmes (1663), Le Mariage ford (1664), Don 
Juan (1666), were comedies of his first manner. He 
borrowed some subjects from Terence and other olassioal 
writers ; this borrowing, as in the Fourheries de Seapin 
(1671) — ^from Terenoe— -was more than adaptation, out 
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Iho orifiiial element was never overpowered. The Fum- 
mu Savantea (1672) continued the attack commenced in 
Lu Pridauau ; La Miaan(hr(yp€ (1666) is the most perfect 
of comedies of the classical school* aM pwhaps too best 
picture of itsauthor’s philosophy of life. Tariuffa ( 1667 ) is 
satire against hypocriBy, especially in its religious form* 
on whm nouna it could not be played for four years 
and a hall UAvart (1668) was taken from Plautus’s 
Atdvhria, Whilst acting the *Malade’ in the Malada 
imaginaitaf a piece of pure and broad humour, in 1673, 
M. was taken ill and carried away from the stage dying. 

His contemporaries did not place hL as hij^h as 
do later critics ; the QaztUa of the time never mentioned 
his name in descriptions of court entertainments ; he was 
praised as actor, not as writer ; Academicians and aahna 
reproached him with buffoonery and exaggeration* and 
even with the immoderate laughter that his plays 
called forth. His life was darkened by domestic 
troubles ; he is supposed to have pictured himself in the 
character of his ’Alisanthrope*’ and he bitterly remarks 
in Critique da VEcoU dr a Ftmmu that it is easier to 
espress yoi^r own noble sentiments than to upbraid 
other men’s folly. His numerous works were pr^uoed 
in fifteen years, during which he had to be at once 
author, actor, and stage manager ; yet he will always 
rank among the world^ very greatest of writers. 

Lift, by Hatton (1905), ^ollope (1906), Brander 
Matthews (1910). 

MOLIXfA* LU18 (1635-1600), Jesuit theolo^n; 

S rof. at Evora and Madrid ; tried to modify Augustmian 
octrine of grace. 

MOLINA, TIBSO DE, see TntSO Di Mouha. 
MOLINE (41* 30' N.. 90* 30' W.), city, on Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois, U.S.A. ; agricultural implements, 
carnages. Pop. ( 1 910 ) 24, 199. 

MOLINIEB, AUGUSTE ( 1 861^1904), distinguished 
Fr. hist, scholar ; author of Bibliographia du Languedoc, 
Sourcu de VhUioire dt Franu au moyan dgt, and editor 
of many hist, texts. 

M0LIN08, MIGUEL DE (1640-97), Span, theo- 
logian; exponent of ’Quietism,’ t.e. the dureot com- 
munion of the soul with God, dispensing first with the 
Church, then with Jesus; impruoned for heresy by 
the Inquisition, 1687. 

MOLISE, ancient name for Camtobasso (g.v.). 
MOLLIEN, NIGOLAS^FBANgOIB, COUNT 
(1768-1860), Fr. statesman ; Minister of the Treasurv 
under Napoleon, 1806, and mitigated huge deficit left 
by Barb4*Marbois ; prominent figure in the Hundred 
Days. 

MOLLUSCS, Mollusoa, ’ Skbll-Fiss,' a phylum 
or subkingdom of the Animal Kingdom. The 
popular name ’shelhfish’ indicates one of the most 
sauent features of this great phylum — the presence of 
a limy shell. But a shell is not always present, and 
even when present is sometimes conoealea within the 
body, so that we must look for other features common 
to the group. M’s are unsegmented animals with 
bilateral sjpnmetry (which* however, is lost in adult 
Gasteropo^) ; they have no jointed appendages, 
but possess a locomotory muscular * foot ^ on the 
under surface; they generally breathe by gills as 
well as through the skin, have a simple nervous 
system, often tentacles which have the power of 
smell, simple auditory or balancing organs, a rasping 
* radula ' within the mouth, and complicated eyes. 
The body is usually soft and slimy, owing to secretions 
from numerous eland cells. 

M’s are usua^ sluggish creatures, although such 
forms as Outtle-rahes occasionally show considerable 
activity. They are especially fitted for aquatic life, 
are common in many freshwater ponds and abundant 
in the sea ; but some (such as Slugs and Snails) live 
in moist places on land. Their habits are as varied as 
their structures; most are free-living, but some are 
fixed, and a few are parasitic on Ec^oderms. The 
26,000 mollusoan species which have been recognised 
are scattered over all the world except on the shores 
of arotio and antarctic seas. To man they are of 
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some value, for many are used as food* others are of 
ornamental value, furnishing the beantifoDy iridescent 
mother-of-pearl ; from a few shell-oameos are made * 
and they supply the world with pearls. 

M’s fall into five great classes exceedingly different 
from each other, and these readers should consult 
for more detailed information 

Class L Lamxlubbabchiata or Bivalybb — e.g. 
Oyster. 

Class II. SoAPHOFOPA — a small class, e.g. Dantdlium, 

Qass III. Solbnoqastbxs— a small class of worm- 
like forms. 

Class IV. Gastbbopooa or Univalvbs — e,g. Whelks, 
Snails. 

Class V. CiFHALOPODA — Cuttle-Fishos and Octopus. 

MOLLU8COIDEA, old term which included the 
Braohiopoda, Polyzoa or Bryozoa, and the Phoro- 
noidea. 

MOLLT BCAGUIBE8, Irish secret soo. founded 
(1843) to resist rent collectors; spread to Irish districts 
of Pennsylvania, where, however, it was suppressed, 
1876, after commission of startling crimes. 

MOLOCH, Molxch, an ancient Canaanite deity 
worshipped by human sacrifice in Old Testament 
times. Children were slain and then offered as a burnt 
saorifioe in the Valley of Hinnom. This practice, 
probably a return to an ancient custom in times of 
special difficulty was sternly denounced by Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, ^e idea was to sacrifice what was 
dearest. 

MOLOCH, sec under Lizasds. 

MOLOKAI, sec Hawahan Islands. 

MOLBHEIM (48* 32' N., 7* 30' £.), town, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Germany; iron and steel manufactures. 
Pop. 3700. 

MOLTKB, ADAM GOTTLOB, COUNT (1710- 
92), Dan. courtier ; loaded with favours by Frederick V., 
who was entirely guided by him ; privy oounoillor ; 
supported policy of Sohulin and Bernstorff. 

MOLTKE, HELMUTH CABL BEBNHABD* 
COUNT VON (1800-91), Ger. field-marshal; First 
Lieut, on general staff at Berlin, 1833; wrote on 
history and politics, 1831-32 ; served Turkey against 
Mebemet Ali, 1838-39, exploring Far East and writing 
acute and graphic account of Turkey ; pub, maps ana 
surveys of Asia Minor, etc., and account of Basso- 
Turk, oampaip, 1846, map of Borne, 1862 ; chief of 

f eneral staff, 1868 ; oommenoed publication of military 
ooks which revolutionised art of war ; wrote history 
of ItaL campaign, 1862; furnished plan for Dan. 
campaign, 1864, and rescued it from failure by personal 
intervention. M. was sole controller of war against 
Austria, 1866, and so brought about great Pruss. victory 
of K&nniggrata and supersession of Austrian by Ger. 
pre-eminence ; edited ^tory of the campaign, 1867 ; 
success largely helped by great railway system organised 
by IL He was chief of general staff in Franoo-Gor. War, 
1 §79-71, and again organised opposition to invasion ; 
lod advance on Paris, won battle oif Sedan^ and besieged 
Paris, 1870 ; capitulation of Paris, 1871 ; or. field- 
marshal, 1871; edited history of Franoo-Geh War; 
member of Reichstag, 1871. Tall, slight, stem-featured, 
M. was noted for taciturnity, tact, and prudence. 
Morris, lAJa (1903). 

MOLUCCAS (0. 0* N., 127* 30' E.), islands, £. 
Indies ; belong to Holland ; area, 43,864 sq. miles ; 
capital* Amboyna, was destroyed by earthquake, 1808. 
Pop. 416,000. 

MOLYBDENUM (MowOO'O)* metal reduced from 
ores eleotrolytioally, or by aluminium ; 8.G. 0*01 ; 
used in making special steels. Oxides : Mo|0|, MoO^ 
MoO|. Molybdates, from MoOt* are often complex* 
a,g. ammonium molybdate (test for phosphate) is 
(25H4)5Mo,0a4*f4H,0. 

MOMBASA (4* 3' S., 30* 89' B.), chief port, Brit. E. 
Africa; taken in 1506 by Portuguese, who held it 
intermittently till 1698 ; under Bnt. protection sinoe 
1887. M. is seat of High Court ; contains large fort, 
government sohool* various churches and temples; 
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exooUent harbour ; exports nibber, ivory, hides ; M. is 
connected with Uganda by railway. Pop. 31 ,000. 

MOMEIN (26° N., 98° 30' E.), town, Yunnan, 
China. Pop. 6200. 

MOMENT, in mechanics, signifies the tendency to 
movement about an axis or point. Is gauged by 
product of mass, etc., into perpendicular ^stance to 
axis. M, of inertia about a given axis is the sura 
of products of each minute portion of mass into square 
of distance from axis. Jz. of momentum about an 
axis or plane is the product of mass into m. of velocity 
respecting axis or piano. M. of resistance is the sum 
of all moments in minute layers of a mass under strain 
or stress taken from neutral axis; counterbalances 
bending movement. Most m’s may be solved by 
Graphic Statics, 

MOMMSEN, THEODOR (1817-1903), Ger. 
historian and politician ; leader of modem school of 
research ; spent early years in study of Ital. antiquities, 
and aoquii^ enormous scholarship and political 
approval of Cseearism. Roman History appeared, 
1864-^6; graphic in stylo, but disfigured by sp^ial 
pleading of a kind opposed to modem hist, spirit ; 
through it ho won a great following and imperial 
favour ; author of many works on Kora, subjects ; 
editor of great Corpus inscriptionum. 

Bardt, Life (1903). 

MOMOTIDJE, see Motmots. 

MONA, Rom. name for Anglesey (g.v.). 

MONA MONKEY, see under CERCoriTHiciDiK. 

MONACHANTHIDA:, see File-Fi3ues. 

MONACHISM, see Monasticism. 

MONACO (43° 46' N., 7° 24' E.), smaUest inde- 

endent state in Europe, on Fr. Mediterranean coast ; 

elonged to Grimaldi family till 1861, when Charles III. 
ceded greater part to France. M. has area 8 sq. miles ; 
towns are M., Condamine, and Monte Carlo, famous 
for Casino ; R.C. episcopal see. M. is ruled by 
hereditary sovereign princes under Fr. protection; has 
small Council of State and Governor- General Pop. 
(1910) 19,121. 

Mayne, M, and its Rulers (1910). 

Albert, Prince of M. (1848- ), succ. his father, 

Charles III., 1880; gave State a constitution, 1910 ; a 
noted scientist, ho has done much oceanographical 
research. 

MONAD, a being developed according to inward 
law, in pro-establisnod harmony with others. See 
Leibiotz. 

MONAGHAN.— (1) (c. 64* 12' N., 7* W.) county, 
Ulster, Ireland ; area, c. 495 sq. miles ; surface hilly ; 
crossed by Sliovebeagh Mountains ; trades in linen and 
agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 71,396. (2) (64° 
16' N., 6* 68' vV.) town, capital of above; agricultural 
produce. Pop. 3000. 

MONARCHIANISM, name given to faith of 
Christians in Early Churcli, who believed in a God in 
one person, either, therefore, denying (1) the Deity of 
Christ or (2) His distinction from the Father. 

MONARCHY, etymologically the supreme sover- 
eignty vested in a single person, but the term 
* monarch * is applied loosely to sovereigns of kingdoms 
as opposed to presidents of republics. 

MONASTERY is the generic name for all religious 
houses canonically erected. If governed by an abbot 
or an abbess, it was called an abbey ; if by a prior or 
prioress, a priory. The primitive monks chose as the 
sites of thoir dwellings high hills or desolate valleys, 
though even in quite early times, cities like Alexandria, 
Carthage, Rome, Hippo had their monasteries. In 
many places, however, a town gradually grew up 
under the shadow of an abbey, as at Westminster and 
Bury St. Edmunds, and in this fashion transformed the 
nature of the site. But the friars in founding their 
oonventa chose deliberately the busy centres of trade, 
and built homes, as at Oxford, Bristol, etc., amid tho 
pover^'Strioken quarters of the growing cities. ^ 

In England the main object towards which building 
was directed (in opposition to the customs of S. Euixjpc) 


was shelter from the storms and cold. Consequently 
the architects here, taking over the quadrangular form 
of edifice, usually (as at Westminster) j^aoed the 
church on the north to meet the force of the gales. 
Of the other thi'ee sides, the refectory lay to tho south, 
while the dormitory might communicate oast or west 
with the church, so that for the mid^ht offices the 
monks might not have far to go. Then the other 
buildings, kitohen, parlour, guest-house, offices, library, 
calefactory, or common-room, sprang up at haphaza^ 
as convenience of site and ezmenso demanded The 
Carthusian monastery alone dinered, for on the north 
lay church and refectory, and then rows of little 
houses, in each of which dwelt a hermit monk, made 
up the rest of the square. Outside tho strict circuit of 
the buildings ran an outer wall, beyond which none 
might pass without permission, and within which 
might no woman come. Sometimes oven tho church 
was open only to men ; or, as at Durham, tho part 
provided for the women was of the smallest 
extent. 

One peculiar feature of certain religious orders was 
the existence of double monasteries^ i.e. for men and 
women, side by side, governed by a single superior. 
In Ireland we know of one only, at Kildare ; but in 
England, Whitby, Ely, Barking, etc., were famous, 
and here, oiiriously, it was the abbess who ruled over 
both. In tho English order of Sempringham, founded 
by St. Gilbert, double monasteries were part of its 
organisation, but the prior was to be the superior. 
Jiidging from excavations made at Watton Priory, 
Yorkshire, one would say that tho church separated the 
two monasteries, and down its centre ran a high wall. 
So that oven here, in their common place of worship, 
the two were kept apart. 

Tho government, of course, depended on tho religious 
rule of the community. Among the Benedictines tho 
abbot held office for life and ruled practically m 
absolute monarch, while under him the cantor or pre- 
centor, sacrist, cellarer, guest-master, and novice- 
master saw to the various departments of the monastery. 
Among the Dominicans^ however, the form of govern- 
ment was different. Superiors and officials were all 
elected, usually for a term of three years. Even when 
in office, they wore simply an executive, and had no 
legislative powers, for these were reserved to the 
national and international chapters. The Monkish 
chapters, however, had no jurisdiction over the abbot, 
and could only appeal to tho Holy See, if they found his 
laws or administration unbearable. As landowners and 
guardians of the poor their influence was the staying 
power of England ; when this was suppressed, the 
breakdown of the Eng. economic system was 
rapid. 

Gasquet, English Monastic Life (1904) ; Thompson, 
Customary of Canterbury and IVestminster (1902-4) ; 
Gasquet, Ancren Riwle (1903); Bateson, Origin and 
Early History of Double Monasteries, 

MONASTICZSM is tho general name given to an 
organised life of asceticism. It includes the further 
idea of a withdrawal from tho world and a ‘ dwelling- 
apart.’ Tho interruptions and distractions of social 
life arc universally regarded as prejudicial to the spirit 
of contemplation, ana numerous attempts have been 
made in every ago and by nlmost every religious body 
to escape from tnom. The purpose is generally union 
with God by intelligence and will; the means, self- 
denial 

The practice of such a life lias been very widely 
spread. Among the Aztecs, Incus, and in the sects 
of Pythagoreans, Essencs, etc., there is abundant 
evidence of its existence. But the chief religions in 
which it has flourished arc Buddhism and Catholic 
Christianity. From the doctrine of Gotama Buddha, 
that salvation can only come by a complete separation 
from attoohment to conscious existence, it is easy 
to see how Buddhism became essentially monastic. 
When carried over to Tibet and mixed with Sivn- 
worship, it was incarnated in the great lamasariet, 
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which, with the famous monastery of Lhasa at their 
head, are the most perfootly organised form of Bud- 
dhistic monasticism. 

In Christianity, Eastern and Western, the expression 
of this ideal, as a counsel of perfection, has been more 
varied and healthier. Its two forms have been either 
the solitary life of the hermit, expressed in the N. 
Egypt establishments, or the more social existence of 
the monastery, as in the abbeys under St. Benedict’s 
rule. The main purpose has always been the love of 
God and desire to serve Him as perfectly as this life 
permits by leaving all things to follow Christ. But 
manual labour was enjoined as a necessary corrective 
to the over-development of spiritual meditation, and 
other results in architecture, agriculture, history, 
missionary work, etc., have followed. These, how- 
ever, are not essential, for the life itself of contempla- 
tion and the direct results of contemplation are alone 
tlie proper concern of the monk. 

Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian M. (1903) ; 
Borlage, The Age of the Saints {\Sd3). 

MONASTIR, Bitolia (41® 1' N., 21® 18' E.), city, 
Macedonia, European Turkey ; gold and silver filigree ; 
near ruina of ancient Heraklea. Captured by Servians 
and Greeks, Nov. 18, 1912. Pop. fe.OOO. 

MONAZITE, anhydrous phosphate of cerium, 
widely distributed, small amounts being found in 
gneisses and granites ; obtained chiefly from N. 
Carolina and Brazil ; used in making thoria for manu- 
facture of incandescent gas mantles. 

MONCEY, BON ADRIEN JEANNOT DE (1764- 
1842), marshal of France, 1801 ; Duke of Conogliano, 
1 808 ; fought in wars of Fr. Revolution, rising to bo 
commander-in-chief in Spain, 1793-94; commanded 
in Peninsular War and invasion of France, 1814. 

MONCHIQUE (37® 19' N., 8® 32' W.), town. Fare, 
Portugal ; hot sulphur springs. Pop. 7600. 

MONCK, see Albemarle. 

MONCTON (46® 6' N.. 64® 10' W.), city, on Petit- 
oodiac, New Brunswick, Canada ; stoves, cotton and 
woollen goods. Pop. (1911) 12,260. 

MONDONEDO (43® 26' N., 7® 25' W.), town, Lugo, 
Spain; cathedral; linen goods. Pop. 11,100. 

MONDOVI (44® 22' N., 7® 48' K.), town, Cuneo, 
Italy; bp.’a see and cathedral; silk, pottery. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

MONEMVASIA, see Malvasia. 

MONET, CLAUDE (1 840- ), Fr. impressionistic 

painter. 

MONETARY CONFERENCES, see under Cur- 
rency Conferences. 

MONEY, commodity used by the sanction of law 
or custom in any community as the medium of ex- 
change. Only tribes in a very primitive state of 
existence engage in barter ; with civilisation comes in 
the need of some product that will serve as a common 
instrument of exonange. Cattle and sheep were quite 
early used as money by Greeks and Romans. Corn 
and other cereals have been widely employed. Shells, 
oil, rock-salt, and a host of articles could be named 
which have at various times and places proved accept- 
able as money. But metals have long and most 
widely been recognised as the most satisfactory 
medium of exchange. Iron, copper, tin, and lead 
have been thus used, and copper, though it is now in 
civilised countries only ‘ token-money,’ was in general 
use in Europe in the Middle Ages. Silver and gold, 
commonly called the Precious Metals, have won the 
first place in the world as money, chiefly through their 
many properties — their highly concentrated value, 
their durability, and their numerous uses in art and 
industry. 

It is of the essence of money that it should be 
accepted by buyers and sellers without doubt or 
hesitotion. If there is uncertainty as to disposing of 
it freely for goods or services, man returns to barter. 
Money is taken by the seller in the knowledge that it 
will at once bo accepted when be becomes a purchaser. 
And this confidence that it is acceptable by all con- 


stitutes any article in use as money. The foot that 
cheques and postal orders cannot always be so 
accepted prevents their inclusion as money. Bank 
notes, on the other hand, are included as long as 
there is confidence in the government or bank which 
issues them. 

If the first and most important function of money 
is to be a common medium of exchange, its second 
use is to furnish a price list of all commodities for sale, 
and its use in this way depends on its acceptance as 
the medium of exchange. 

The value of money depends, as in the case of other 
commodities, on the law of supply and demand — for 
gold and silver as mediums of exchange and as com- 
mon denominators of value are themselves com- 
modities of intrinsic value. When gold is plentiful 
the prices of other goods are high, and when gold is 
scarce, prices are low — that is, in countries where 
gold is m constant demand as a medium of exchange. 

With the introduction of credit, money also becomes 
the standard of deferred payments. It has been main- 
tained bv certain economists that bills of exchange are 
money, but the objection still holds, as in the case of 
cheques, that such instruments cannot find general 
acceptance, and it would, perhaps, be truer to say that 
bank drafts and bills of exchange limit the operation 
of money, and partoke, by the mutual cancelling of 
debt they accomplish, of barter. (See F. A. Walker 
in Dictionary of Political Economy for a full ex- 
amination of this point.) 

As its common acceptance is essential, the coining 
of money is always kept in the hands of the govern- 
ment in civilised countries, and the manufacture of 
coins by private persons is a criminal offence that only 
in comparatively recent years has ceased to be punished 
by death. The gravity of coining can easily bo under- 
stood. Not only is it an infringement of toe rights of 
government, injurious to the revenue, but when once 
any serious number of bad coins are in current use, 
confidence is shaken. Possession of such coins inflicts 
serious harm on innocent persons who have taken 
them without detecting the alloy and cannot dispose 
of them, and the knowledge that bad money is in 
circulation breeds mutual suspicion, destroys freedom 
in exchange, and sheds uncertainty on the prices of 
all commodities. When credit is general it is of utmost 
importance that money should have a stable value, 
and though gold and silver may escape the operations 
of the coiner, there is a danger that government itself 
may work mischief by the issue of paper money, as in 
the* case of the ‘ greenbacks ’ of the American govern- 
ment from 1863 to 1879. Tliese ‘ greenbacks ’ were 
readily accepted as a medium of exchange, they 
furnished a price list, and were the standard of deferred 
payments. But they were issued in excess, and 
prices were forced up, with the result that wealth passed 
from the industrial classes to speculators — to the 
lasting injury of the country. As gold and silver are 
each under their own laws of sup^y and demand, it 
has been proposed that they shall have a fixed ratio 
to one another. Bimetallism is the name given to 
this proposal for fixing the gold-price of silver and the 
silver-price of gold. 

Jevons, M. and the Mechanism of Exchange ; J. S. 
Nicholson, Money and Monetary Problems, 

BRITISH IMPERIAL COINAGE. 

In the Middle Ages in England, the standard measure 
of value was the pound- weight of silver, but the actual 
medium of exchange consisted of silver pennies. Since 
the primary object of coinage was to affix a stamp to 
certify a certain weight and fineness, all metallic 
money was at first what it professed to be. Thus a 
pound of silver was coined into 240 pennies, whose 
aggregate weight, accordingly, was actually a pound. 
This fact is preserved in the table of Troy Weight : 
20 ponnywei^ts (i.e. the weight of 20 pennies =1 02 . ; 
12 oz. s:l potmd). Hence originally 240 silver pennies 
weighed one pound, and from this fact has arisen 
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the preaent relation between a penny and a poond 
sterling. 

The following table gives the weights of the coins 
when issued, the amount of variation allowed to the 
Mint (called the 'Remedy*), and the least a gold 
coin can weigh without being withdrawn from ciroula> 
tion ; — 


Ooln. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Least 

Currant 

Weight. 

Remedy. 

QOT.B— 

Graine. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Sovereign .... 

128*27447 

122*60000 

0*20000 

Half-Sovereign 

61*08728 

01*12600 

0*10000 

SlLVSR— 




Crown 

436*86863 


2*000 

Half-Crown .... 

218*18181 


1*264 

Florin 

174*64846 


0*997 

ShilUng .... 

87*27272 


0-.578 

Sixpence . 1 

43*68686 


0*346 

Threepence .... 

21*81818 

.. 

0 *21*2 

BnoNra— 




Fenny 

] 46*88833 


2*91666 

Halfpenny .... 
Farthing .... 

S7-60000 


1*78000 

4S-76000 


0*87600 


There are also two gold coins, of the value of 5 
sovereigns (£5) and 2 sovereigns (£2) respectively, 
issued on special occasions, t.g. coronations. 

The gold coins arc made of metal composed of )-|ths 
pore gold and ^th alloy. 

The silver coins are made of metal composed of 
ffths of fine metal and ^ths of alloy. 

The bronze coins are made of metal composed of 
05 % of oop^r, 4 % of tin, and 1 % of zinc. 

Bank of England notes aro issued for £5, £10, £20, 
£50, £100, £200, £500, and £1000, and can be ex- 
changed for gold at the Bank of England at any time 
during the legal banking hours. They are legal 
tender in England and Wales. 

Old English coins — 

Joimnes (gold) 36a. Od. Half-guinea (gold) lOs. 6d. 

Moidore „ 27a. Od. Angel „ lOa. Od. 

Jacobus „ 253. Od. Noble „ 6a. 8d. 

Carolus „ 23a. Od. Dollar „ 43. 6d, 

Guinea „ 218. Od. Tester (silver) . . , . 6d. 

Mark „ 13s. 4d. Groat „ .. .. 4d. 

Old Scots coins — 

Scots. Sterling. 

Bodlo =2 pennies Uh penny 

Plack or groat .. .. = 2 bodies Jrd penny 

Bawbee = (5 pennies i penny 

Shilling =12 pennies 1 penny 

Pound = 20 shillings Is. 8d. 

Merk = ISs. 4d- Is. l^d. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MONEY. 

From the following table it will be seen that many 
colonies and dependencies of the Empire have their 
own system of coinage, although Bntish money is 
current in most of them. In Hong-Kong and Labuan, 
the Mexican, British, and Hongkong silver dollars 
(2s. Ofd. ) are current. In the Straits Settlements the 
Straits Settlements silver dollar (2 b. 4d.) is the standard 
coin of the colony. Since August 31, 1904, the Mexican 
and British silver dollars have coased to be legal tender 
there. 

In countries where silver is legal tender to any 
amount the exchange varies greatly, as in Central 
America, where the 'peso,* abont Is. 5d. at the 
present date (1913), is the standard coin. In China, 
the only coins in use are a British, Hong*Kong, or 
Mexican silver dollar, and a native coin called ' cash ’ 
(m^e of copper, iron, and tin), about twenty-five of 
which are only worth a penny. In the Exchange 
Rates relating to China the value of the tael is quoted. 
The * tael * is a weight of silver, 28. lOfd. in value, and 
it is equivalent to 10 * mace * or 100 ' candareens.’ 


In Persia, the standard com is a * kran,* the intrinsio 
value of which, at the average price of silver, is 
only 4d. 


Countries. 


Chief Coins. 


Approxl- 

mats 

Value la 
British 
Money. 

Argentina . 

{ 

Peso (paper) 100 ocntislmos 

.. (gold) .... 

s. d. 

1 0 

4 0 

Austria-Hungary 


Krone or crown* 100 heller 


0 10 

Helgium. 


Franc ■* 100 centimee 


0 9^ 

Brazil 


Mllreis (paper) **1000 reis 


1 4 ] 

Brit. ITunduros 


Dollar (gold)*100 cents . 
Leva*franoMl00 stotinkis 


4 1 

Bulgaria 



0 9^ 

Canada . 


Dollar (gold)* lUO cents . 


4 1 

Ceylon . 


Rupee *16 annas 


1 4ih 

OhUt . . 

{ 

Peso (paper) ** 100 centavos 
» (ir«w) 

See above. 

Dollar (gold) a 100 oeuts . 


0 bJ 

1 6 

China . 

Cuba . 



4 1 

Denmark 


Krone *100 dr e . 


1 U 

Kjrj-Pt . . 

inland . 


Egyt>tiaa £*100 piastres . 
Markka * 100 penui . 


20 6 

0 

France . 


Franc * 100 oentimee 


0 9 } 

Germany 


Mark * 100 pfennige . 


0 11 ! 

Greece . 


Draohmt (paper)* » 100 lepta 


0 9} 

Holland . 


Florin or gulden *100 cents 


1 8 

India 


Rupee* 16 annas 



lUly . 


Lira * franc » lOU uenteeind 


0 9 I 

•lapan . 


Yen *100 sens . 


2 0) 

Mauritius 


Rupee* 16 annas 


1 4 

Mexico . 


Dollar (gold)* 100 centavos 


2 0 

Newfoundland 


Dollar (gold) *100 cents . 


4 1 

Norway . 


Krone *100 ore. 


1 u 

Peru 


Sol*100 centisimoe . 


2 0 

Portugal 


Mllreis *1000 reis 


.8 10| 

Rumania . 


Ley * franc * 100 bonis 


0 9 

Ruiiia . 


Rouble *100 copeks . 


2 1 

Servla . . 


Dinar* franc *100 paras . 


0 9 

iSpain . 

, 

Peseta* franc *100 centimos 


0 8] 

Straits Settlements 
Sweden . 

See above. 

KroneslOO Ore . 



Switzerland . 


Franc *100 centimes 


0 oj 

Turkey . 


Turkish £ * 100 piastres . 


18 0 

United States 


Dollar (gold) *100 cents . 


4 1 

Uruguay 

• 

Psso (gold)* 100 centirooa 


4 2 


* The exchange value of paper money fluctuates considerably 
in countries where it is not readily oonrertible, at its face value, 
into gold. 


MONEY-LENDING, under the Act of 1900, is a 
recognised business in Britain, and the money-lender is 
required to register his tradfing name at an Inland 
Revenue office every three years. When proceedings are 
taken by monoy-londers for the recovery of money lent, 
if the judge is satisBed that the rate of interest is exces- 
sive, or uiat the office charges are too high, ho can 
relieve the debtor. No money lent to infants, i.e. 
persons under twenty-ono years of age, can be recovered 
at law unless the infant has represented himself 
falsely to be of age. 

MONFORTB (42* 36' N., 7® 27' W.), town, Lugo, 
Spain. Pop. 13,200. 

MONGE, GASPARD (1746-1818), Fr. mathe- 
matician ; b. Beaune ; ed. there, and at Lyons ; invented 
descriptive geometry, dealing with the representation 
of S-dimensional objects by drawings in one plane ; 
prof, of Math’s (1768) and of Physios (1771 ) at Miziires; 
prof, of Hydraulics (1780) at the Lyceum in Paris ; held 
several important government posts. 

MONGHYR.— (1) (c. 26* N., 86® 16' E.) district, 
Bihar and Orissa, India ; area, 3920 sq. miles. Pop. 
2,076,000. (2) (25® 22' N., 86® 30' B.) town, capital 
of above ; manufactures iron goods. Pop. 36,000. 

MONGOLIA (c. 37® 30' to 63® 30' N., 82® 30' to 126® 
30' E.), region. Central Asia, nominally subject to 
China ; bounded N. by Siberia, £. by Manchuria, S.K 
and S.W. by China proper, N.W, bv Siberia ; area, e. 
1,250,000 B^. miles ; surface generally consists of vast 
plateau, with Desert of Gobi occupying much of 
southern half ; in W. are various mountain ranges, 
including Tannu, Khanghai, and Great Altai Moun- 
tains, while the Khinghan range runs across the eastern 
ortion; principal rivers ore Black Irtish, Tenesei, 
elenga, Orkhon, Kerolan, all in northm halfj 
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Hwaog-ho drains a oomer of S. Lakes inoludo Kosso- 
gol, UDsa Nor, Durga Nor. Live stock is raised. H. 
produces salt, graphite, silver lead, sulphates. M. is in* 
habited ohitflj by Mongols, who for most part profess 
Buddhist religion. Pop. c. 5,000,000. 

Gilmour, Among ih$ MongoU (1883), More about the 
Mongols (1893), 

MONGOLS* a great division of mankind, which, 
from its original home in Asia, has spread into Europe 
Africa, and the Pacific Islands. Straight, coarse hair 
(plentiful on the head and scanty on the body), 
yellowish skin, brachyoephalous headform, prominent 
cheek-bones, roundish face, and small black eyes are 
characteristic of the Mongolian. The stature is 
medium, and in the matter of intellectual develop- 
ment there is as much variety as amongst the white 
peoples ; on the one hand there are the lowest tribes 
of Siberia and the semi-civilised inhabitants of 
Central Asia, and on the other the great and ancient 
civilisation of China. 

The word Mongol is now by general consent derived 
from mona, meaning * brave ’ or * bold.’ All the early 
history of the race is at present hopelessly mixed up 
with m^h. But we know that in the plains watered 
bv the Kerulon, the Argun, and the Upper Nonni, the 
M. merge into history as strenuous and intrepid 
fighters, and that Jenghiz Khan was born and made 
his capital at Karakorum in that region. In the 
XU. cent. A.D. a confederacy of Mongol tribes, ruled 
by an ancestor of Jenghiz, existed, but it was Jenghiz 
i&an who established the supremacy of the M. in 
Central Asia. Then came the conquest of China by 
his sons, 1234 A.D., and the overrunning of Russia, 
Hungary, and Armenia by grandsons. But the M. had 
no capacity for settlement or colonisation, and their 
conquests were conspicuous for savage atrocities. 
Kublai Khan established a dynasty in China, which 
ruled from 1294 to 1368 a.d., and then the liL were 
expelled from China and crushed by the Chinese, 
and their ooTintr^ was absorbed. At the same time, 
in the west of Asia and Eastern Europe the M. formed 
the Kipohak states, whose chief was Tok tarnish. He 
in his turn was overthrown hy a greater Tartar chief, 
Tamerlane, and in 1550 the Russians conquered their 
Mongol enemies. 

The Mogul (or Mongol) Empire in India was founded 
e, 1520 by Baber, a descendant of Jenghiz Khan. 
Another large area of Mongol conquest — Persia, 
Qeoigia, Armenia, and much of Asia Minor — was ruled 
by the descendants of Jenghiz Khan, from 1253 till 
1335 A.D., when the Mongol monarchy in Persia passed 
away with the death of Abu Said. Some of these 
Persian monarohs were friendly to Chri.stianity, 
anxious for European culture, and gave considerable 
encouragement to learning and to the arts. 

The total population of M. under Chin, rule is 
now estimated at 2,000,000, and is divided into tribes 
governed hj military chieftains. Buddhism, intro- 
duced by Kublai Khan, is the common religion, and 
the KutuktUt or laving Buddha of Mongolia, ranks next 
in importance to the Grand Lama of Tibet. The 
language of the M., first reduced to writing by 
Jenghiz Khan, belongs to the Ural-Altaic family, and 
is akin to the Manohu and Korean tongues. Horse- 
breeding and cattle-raising are the chief industries of 
the people, and hunting produces furs, skins, and deer 
boms for trading purposes. There are no manu- 
factures, but the large transit trade from Peking to 
Siberia gives considerable emnlo^ent, for the caravans 
have to bo conducted ana the roads maintained. 
The M. possess few towns or cities, for they are 
atill in the main a race of tent-dwellers. Travellers 
find them a cheerful, good-natured, and hospitable 
people. 

Sir H. Howorth, History of the MongoU ; Gilmour, 
Among the MongoU, 

MONGOOSE, a carnivore ; see under OrVBT Eamilt. 

MONGNEL, properly a hybrid between two varieties 
of a species. 


MONGREL SKATE, see Angbl-Fish. 

MONICA, see under AuoTJSTiiaB, St., of Hippo. 

MOIOER-WILLXAMS, SIR MONIER (1819-99), 
Sanskrit scholar ; b. Bombay ; Boden prof, of Sanskrit 
at Oxford ; wrote several notable works. 

MONISM, strictly, any system which regards 
the nniverse as the expression of a single principle 
(of. Pluralism) ; but recently applied to the dootrme 
of the material interaction between brain and nervous 
system as the outer expression of an inner unity of 
oonsoiousness. See Mbtaphysioa 

MONITOR, see under Liza&ds. 

MONK, see Mokastioism. 

MONK, or MONCK, GENERAL, see Albbmablb. 

MONKET8, see under Primates. 

MONK-FISH, see Anqxl-Fisu. 

MONK'S HOOD, see Aconite. 

MONMOUTH.— (1) (51* 49' N., 2* 43' W.) town, 
Monmouthshire, England ; has smelting and tinplate 
works ; contains rained castlo, birthplace of Henry V., 
1388. Pop. (1911) 5269. (2) (40° 62' N., 90’ 42' W.) 
city, Illinois, U.S.A. ; agricultural implements, 
earthenware. Pop. (1910) 9128. 

MONMOUTH, JAMES SCOTT, DUKE OF 
(1649-85), putative s. of Charles II. ; or. duke, 1663; 
m. heiress of Bucoleuohs, and became Duke of Bucoleuch, 
1665 ; already noted roui ; began to claim succession 
as Prot. heir in opposition to James, Duke of York, but 
king always firmly denied his legitimacy ; antipopeiy 
agitetioQ became so strong that York secured M.^s 
exile, 1679 ; he returned and refused to quit England, 
1679; openly supported by exolusionists headed by 
Shaftesbury ; imprisoned, 1682 ; released, took part 
in Rye House Plot, and escaped to Holland, lo83 ; 
invaded England, 1685, conjointly with Argyll’s 
invasion of Scotland ; defeated at Sedgemoor, and 
executed by James II. 

Fea, King Monmouth (1901). 

MONMOUTH, ROBERT CARET, EARL OF 
(c. 1560-1639), B. of Lord Hunsdon and kinsman of 
Queen Elizabeth ; Warden of the Marches towards 
Gotland, and wrote valuable Mtmoirs ; or. earl, 1625. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE (61* 43' N., 3* W.), small 
county, S.W. England ; suffered from Danish in- 
vasions, lX.-X. cent’s ; included in Wales till 1636 ; 
during Great Civil War Raglan Castle was successfully 
besieged by Roundheads. M. has area c. 600 sq. miles ; 
surface flat along coast, elsewhere hilly, rising in N. 
and N.W. to heights of nearly 2000 ft. ; drained by 
Usk, Wye, and other streams ; county town, Mon- 
mouth. Rich d^osits of coal and iron are found 
about Newport, Pontypool, Nantvglo, Tredegar, and 
Ebbw Vale ; grazing, wheat, oronards. M. contains 
ruins of many Norman castles, and of Tintem and 
Llanthony Abbeys. Pop. of administrative county 
(1911), 312,078. 

Bradney, History of M, (1911). 

MONNIKENDAM (52’ 27' N., 5* 2' E.), village, 
on Zuider Zee, N. Holland, Netherlands. 

MONOCOTYLEDONS, see Botany. 

MONODELPHIA, see under Maaimals. 

MONODON, the Narwhal, see Dolphin Family. 

MONOGENEA, a group of Tkbmatodh Worms 
( q.v.). 

MONOGENESIS, the direct development of an 
embryo similar to the adult ; descent a single 
(hermaphrodite) parent ; the theory of the origin of 
all orgi^me from a single cell. 

MONOGENIST, in anthropology, opposed to 
polygenietf indicatos a believer in the theory of moTtc- 
geny — ^that all races of mankind have arisen from 
one primitive stock, and primarily from a single pair ; 
or in a general way, one who holda the theory of mono- 
genesis (g.v.), 

MONOGRAM, a device bv which two or more 
alphabet letters are interlaced, usually for the ab- 
breviation of a name. 

MONOLATRT, see Rbuoion. 

MONOLITH, see Standing Stones. 
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MONOMANIA, see under Insanity. 

MONOMETALLISM, see Bimetallism. 

MONOMOTAPA, title of independent potentates 
of S.E. Africa in early times; sole accounts of these 
rulers given bv Dutch and Portuguese traders ; disputes 
as to extent of territory and race, but probably negroes ; 
their oapital in XVn. cent, was near Masapa, south of 
ZambeeL See also Zimbabwe. 

MONONGAHELA (40* 14' N., 70“ QT W.), city, 
on Monongahela, Pennsylvania, tJ.S.A. ; coal-fields. 
Pop. (1910) 7698. 

MONOPHTSITE9 (Gk. ‘one nature’), term 
applied to those who believed that because Christ was 
one person He must therefore have had only one 
nature, though a composite one. The M. sect arose 
after the Council of Ohalcedon, 451, and played an 
important part in the ecclesiastical, and even the 
poutioal, struggles of the time. 

MONOPLANE, see Flight. 

MONOPOLX (40“ 67' N.. 17* 18' E.), seaport town, 
on Adriatic, Bari, Italy; exports wine, fruits. Pop. 
23,600. 

MONOPOLY, the exclusive privilege granted or 
guarded by the Crown of selling any commodity, or 
making, using, or working anything; granted frequently 
by EUzaboth and found very injurious; abolished, 
1623, by Statute of Monopolies; exists now by Letters 
Patent. 

The modem form of m. is tho Trust system, in which 
a group of capitalists contrive to acquire partial or 
complete control of an industry. The U.S.A. Confess 
has attempted to chock the movement by Anti-Trust 
legislation (see also Roosevelt). There are a few 
foreign government m’s, such as the tobacco and match 
industry in France. 

Modem Socialists affirm that by creating govern- 
ment m’s out of all tho leading industries profits would 
be increased, a groat amount of waste obviated, and 
a surplus thus produced which might be devoted to 
social amelioration. 

MONO-RAIL, see Bailwats. 

MONOTHEISM, see Theism. 

MONOTHELITES, term given in theology to 
those who held that Christ had one will, in distinc- 
tion to the orthodox position that He had two. The 
controven^ arose in the VII. cent, after that of the 
Monophysites (g.v.). 

• MONOTREMATA, see under Mammals. 

MONREALE (38* 6' N., 13* 17' E.), town, Palermo, 
Sicily ; near M. occurred tho great massacre of Fr. 
settlers, the Sicilian Vespers, 1282. Chiefly famous for 
wonderful Norman cruciform cathedral, dating from 
1170 ; has remains of Benedictine monastery. Arohi- 
episcopal see. Pop. 24,600. 

MONROE.-^l) (32* 30' N., 92* 29' W.) city, on 
Ouachita, Louisiana, U.S.A. ; cotton and lumber 
industries. Pop. (1910) 10,209. (2) (41* 62' N., 83* 26' 
W.) city, on Raisin, Michigan, U.S.A. ; flour-mills, 
foundries. Pop.(1910) 6893. 

MONROE, JAMES (1766>1831), fifth Pres, of 
U.S.A. ; b. in Virginia ; officer in War of Inde- 
pendence ; Virginian councillor, 1782 ; member of 
U.S.A. Congress, 1783-86, and influenced foreign policy; 
U.S.A. senator, 1790 ; minister to France, 1794-96 ; 
wrote pamphlet criticising Washington, 1797 ; gov. of 
Virginia, 1799-1802, 181(^11 ; carried out purchase of 
Louisiana from France, 1803 ; failed in missions to 
England and Spain, 1804-6; Sec. of State, 1811-17; 
of Wor, 1814-15 ; Pres., 1816 and 1820, and pursued 
path of successful oompromise as to burning questions, 
e.p. states’ rights, slavery ; promulgated * Monroe 
Doctrine’ (^.v.), 1823. 

Oilman, Li/e (1883). 

Moaroe Dootrlae, enunciated by Pres. Monroe, 
had as its principle to prevent European interference or 
future colonisation in America ; called forth by foar of 
European aid to Spain for reoove^ of South American 
colonies; by Clayton • Bulwer Treaty, 1860, Great 
Britain and U.8.A. agreed not to colonise Central 
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America; doctrine several times applied in South 
America. 

Book on M. D. by Sir F. Pollock (1903). 

MON8 (50* 27' N., 3* 66' E.), town, Hainault, 
Belgium ; formerly fortified ; Gothic cathedral ; often 
taken by French ; manufactures textiles. Pop. (1010) 
27,828. 

MONSON, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1669-1643), Eng. 
admiral ; served a^inst Spain under Elizabeth ; 
admiral of Narrow Seas, 1604 ; vice-admiral, 1635 ; 
author of Tracts ; historically important. Elder bro., 
Sir Thomas (166^1641), prominent under James 1., 
and ancestor of viscounts and barons Monson. 

MONSTER, see under Tbbatology. 

MONSTRANCE, a kind of glass and metal frame, 
used in R.C. Church for displaying the Host. 

MONT BLANC, see Blaho, Mont. 

MONT CENIS, see Cenis, Mt. 

MONT GENEVRE (44* 66' N., 6* 60' E.), pass, 
Cottian Alps, between Italy and France. 

MONT BT. MICHEL (48* 40' N., 1* 30' W.), 
granite island off coast of Normandy, in Bay of St. 
Michel ; rises 240 ft. above surrounding sands, and is 
reached by causeway ; summit crowned by old town 
and Benedictine monastery, originally founded, 966. 
Pop. 240. 

MONTAGU, CHARLES, see Halivax, IstEablof. 

MONTAGU, EDWARD, see MANCHESTER, Earl- 
dom AND DtJRBDOM of. 

MONTAGU, EDWARD, see SANDWICH, Earl of. 

MONTAGU FAMILY, ancestors of earls of Salis- 
bury ; Dm de Montaigu (Montaoute) was tenant in 
Somersetshire at time of Domesday Book ; probably 
from Montaigu in Normandy ; barons by writ from 1299 
onwards. William M., or. Earl of Salisbury, 1337 ; 
marshal, 1338 ; conquered Man, 1340-42. William, 
2nd earl, fought at Cr6cy and Poitiers ; Thomas, 4th 
earl, distinguished at Aginoourt. 

MONTAGU, LADY MARY WORTLEY (1689- 
1762), Eng. letter-writer; pioneer advocate of inocu- 
lation for smallpox ; b. Thoresby, Nottinghamshire ; 
0 . dau. of Earl of Kingston, who introduced her at 
a very early age into the best literary circles ; m. 
Edward Wortloy Montagu, and accompanied him on 
an embassy to Constantinople. During her travels 
Lady Mary wrote her celebrated Letters descriptive 
of J^stern life. See Paston’s Life and Timss (1907). 

MONTAGU, RALPH, 1ST DUKE OF (c. 1638- 
1709), En^ diplomatist ; s. of Baron M. of Bough ton; 
promoted Revolution, 1688 ; or. earl, 1689, Marquess of 
Montbormer and Duke of Montagu, 1706. These 
honours became extinct on his son’s death, 1749. 

MONTAGU, RICHARD (1577-1641), bp. of 
Chichester, 1628, Norwich, 1688. 

MONTAGU’S SUCKER, see LUMPSUCKERS. 

MONTAIGNE, MICHEL DE (1633-92), Fr. 
essayist ; b. in castle of Montaigne between Gastillon 
and Bergerac ; eccentric education ; as a child, wakened 
by sound of music to make his life happy and eas^ ; 
all his attendants learned Latin to speak it with mm 
until he was seven, so that he should learn it naturally ; 
after sohooling at Bordeaux studied law, and in 1664 
was made Counoillor in Parliament of Bordeaux, where 
he made the acquaintance of La Bo4tie (g.v.), who 
contributed greatly towards forming M.’s mind ; model 
friendship only ended when La Bo6tie died, 1603 ; M. 
never forgot loss ; resigned bis post c. 1672, and retired 
to Montaigne, where he began to write his Sssais; 
travelled through Switzerland, Germany, Italy, whence 
he was recalled to be Mayor of Bordeaux (1682-86) ; 
received much attention on visit to court. He was 
quite adequate as municipal official, and although a 
Protestant, just to both parties; perhaps for that 
reason he was blamed by both. 

The Essais are a fine piece of moral philosophy, 
which showed new spaciousness of mental outlook. 
‘ Que sais-js f ’ was motto assigned after his death to 
M. Essays take form of jottings in diary of thoughts 
and feelings, often without or£r or plan, m fancy or 
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oironmitaiUMi moved him ; titles of ohapten do not even 
always correspond to contents ; style characterised by 
freedom and ease of the Eeniussanoe. 

Bowden, MoniaigM (1005) ; Norton, Studies in M, 
(1005); Sichel, OTitoigns (1911). 

MONTALEBCBBRT, CHARLES FORBESRENE 
DE (1810-70), Er. orator and historian; b. in 
London during Fr. Revolution; ed. in Eng. Liberal 
ideas by maternal grandfather. Lord Forbes, but re* 
mained OathoUo ; commenced to contribute to V Avenir, 
1830, but ceased in obedience to Rome ; sought to 
unite liberalism and Catholicism until 1867, when he 
retired from politics ; his St, Elizabeth of Hungary 
(1836) and ifonifcs of the West (1860-67) did great 
service to Church. 

MONTALEMBERT, marc RENE, MARQUIS 
DE (1714-1800), Fr. military engineer and author; 
b. Angoultme ; served in campaigns in Germany, 
Italy, and Bohemia ; wrote on fortifications, and 
elecM to Academy of Sciences. See Fortijioatiok. 

MONTANA (44* 20' to 49* N., 104* 17' to 115* 
53' W.), one of N.W. states of U.S.A. ; bounded N. 
by Canada, E. by N. and S. Dakota, S. by Wyoming, 
W. by Idaho ; area, 146,762 S(^. miles ; surface gener- 
ally comets of undulating prairie, rising westward to 
Rocky Mts., main ridge of which reaches nearly 12,000 
ft. ; drained by Columbia and its tributaries in W., 
MiMOuri and its affluents, most important of which are 
Milk and YeUowstone, in E. Capital is Helena ; large 
towns, Butte, Great Falls, Missoula, Anaconda. 

M. was visited by Fr. explorers in 1742, and by the 
Americans Lewis and Clark in 1804-6, after which 
trading stations and missions were established ; 
western j^rtion was at different dates included in 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho ; eastern portion was 
part of Louisiana Purchase (g.v.), and was subsequently 
mcluded in Missouri, Nebraska, Dakota, and Idaho in 
succession. In 1861 discovery of gold led to great 
influx of miners, and M. was organised as separate 
territory in 1864 ; early years marked by frequent 
hostilities with Indians, who were ultimately subdued 
in 1877 ; admitted as state to Union, 1889. 

Executive power is vested in ^ov., assisted by six 
state officials; legislative authority vested in Senate 
of 31 members and House of Representatives of 85 
members, elected by popular vote. M. is divided for 
local administrative purposes into 31 counties, and is 
represented in Federal Congress by two Senators and 
two Representatives. 

Agriculture is rendered possible by means of irriga- 
tion ; live stock raised ; cereals grown. R. has im- 
portant deposits of copper, gold, silver, lead — output of 
copper especially being very large ; coal, iron, anti- 
mony also found. Slopes of Rookies yield timber. 
Chief industries are flour-milling, lumbering, copper- 
smelting. Railway mileage is nearly 6000. 

Principal religion is Roman Catholicism ; other 
denominations, in order of numerical importance, are 
Methodist, Rresbyterian, Episcopalian, Lutheran. 
Education is free and obligatory ; state has a univ. at 
Missoula, and technical colleges. Inhabitants include 
whites, Indians, Asiatics, negroes; whites of foreign 
birth are Canadians, British, Germans. Pop. (1910) 
876,053. 

lifiller, IlhistraUd History of State of Montana (1894). 

MONTANISM, the name given to a religious 
movement of the second Christian cent., after its 
founder, Montanue. The centre of his activity was 
Phrygia, in Asia Minor, and he believed himself to 
have a prophetic calling. The cause of the movement 
was the secularism of the Church and the laxity, in 
some places, of Church discipline. A violent dispute 
arose over the new movement, and it met with strong 
opposition from the bishops. Some Montanists were 
excommunicated, others voluntarily separated from 
the Church. Among converts was TertuUian, before 
his change one of the staunchest defenders of Catholic 
Ghristiamty. Church government, however, in Rome 
and Carthage had reached a more developed phase, and 


M. could not face such a powerful organisation. M. 
became narrow and bitter, and lost influence. In 
Phrygia it lasted till after 300 a. d. The main authority 
for M. is TertuUian, but aUowance must always be 
made for his violence. 

Cunningham, Churches of Asia. 

MONTARGIS (48* N., 2® 43' E.), town, Loiret, 
France, at junction of Loing and Vernisson ; ruined 
castle. In Charles VI.’s reign, the ‘ dog of M.* picked 
out and overcame in conmat Maoaire, its master’s 
assassin. Pop. 13,500. 

MONTAUBAN (44* 1' N., 1* 22' E.), town, Tarn- 
et-Garonne, France ; Prot. stronghold ; Huguenots 
were besieged here in 1662 and 1021 ; possesses Prot. 
Theological Coll. ; formerly fortified ; episcopal see, 
fine cathedral ; manufactures woollens. Pop. 28,900. 

MONTAUSIER, CHARLES DE SAINT- 
MAURE, DUG DB (1610-90), Fr. soldier; general 
in Thirty Years War ; m. Julie, dau. of Mmo de Ram- 
bouillet, 1646 ; in her honour the greatest writers of 
the day contributed to the Quirlande de Julie, 

MONTBELIARD (47* 21' N., 6* 46' E.), town, 
Doubs, France ; has belonged to France since 1801 ; 
strongly fortified ; contains old castle. Pop. 10,600. 

MONTBRISON (45* 36' N., 4* 6' E.), town, Loire, 
France ; manufactures flour, silk. Pop. 7700. 

MONTCALM, LOUIS JOSEPH, MARQUIS DE 
(1712-69), Ft. soldier ; commander in Canada, 1766 ; 
captured Fort William Henry ; held Ticonderoga 
against General Abercrombie’s siege ; commander at 
Quebec, he feU fighting against Wolfe on the Plains of 
Abraham. 

MONTCEAU-LES-MINES (46* 38' N., 4* 20' E.), 
town, Sa6De-et- Loire, France; coal mines, ironworks. 
Pop. 27,000. 

MONTCLAIR (40* 60' N., 74* 18' W.), residential 
town, on Orange Mts., New Jersey, U.S.A. Pup. 
(1910) 21,660. 

MONT-DE-MARSAN (43® 66' N., 0® 29' W.), 
town, Landes, Franco, at confluence of Midou and 
Douze ; resin, oil. Pop. 12,200. 

MONTDIDIER (49® 39' N., 2® 33' E.), town, on 
Don, Somme, France. 

MONT-DORE-LES-BAINS (45® 34' N., 2® 48' E.). 
watering-place, on Dordogne, Puy-do-D6me, France; 
mineral springs. 

MONTE CARLO, see under Monaco. 

MONTE CASSINO (41® 31' N., 13® 48' E.), monas- 
tery, on hiU near Cassinum, Italy; founded by St. 
Benedict in VI. cent. 

MONTE CORVINO, GIOVANNI DI (1247-1328), 
R.C. abp. of Peking, 1307 ; a Franciscan, he did much 
missionary work in India and China. 

MONTE CRISTO (42® 21' N.. 10® 17' E.). small 
island of Italy in Meditenanean ; ancient Oglasa. 
See also Dumas, Alxxandbb. 

MONTE SAN BA VINO (43® 18' N., 11® 46' E.), 
smaU town, Arezzo, Tusoany, Italy. Pop. (commune) 
8600. 

MONTE SANT’ ANGELO (41° 43' N., 15® 67' E.), 
town, Foggia, Italy ; place of pilgrimage. Pop. 23,000. 

MONTE VULTURE (41® N., 16® 43' E.), extinct 
volcano, Potenza, Italy ; ancient Vulture Mons. 

MONTECATINI, MoNTKOATiNl DI Val di Cecina 
(43® 20' N., 10® 46' E.), watering-place, Pisa, Italy. 
Pop. 6100. 

MONTECATINI, Monteoatini di Val di Nikvolb 
(43® 64' N., 10® 48' E.), watering-place, Lucca, Italy ; 
hot springs. Pop. 9200. 

MONTECUCCOLI, RAIMONDO, COUNT OF 
(1609-80), Austrian soldier ; brilliant commander in 
'Thirty Years War ; shared in protection of Poland and 
obtained Treaty of Oliva, 1660; inflicted great defeat 
on Turks at St. Ootthard, 1664 ; defeated Turenne, 
1673 ; great general and author of important works on 
I military history, tactics, etc. 

MOifTEFALGO (42® 63' N., 12® 40' E.), town, 

' Perugia, Italy. Pop. 3400. 

MONTEFIA8GONE (42® 33' N., 12® 3' E.), 
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town, Rome prorinoo, Italy; muscat wine. Pop. MOlfTBRBAU (4S* N., 2* iW' R), ^wn» 

9600. S6ine•et.Marn^ Ftanoe, at oonflnanoe of Yon^ and 

MONTBFIORB, SIR MOSES BAXM (1784- Seine ; here Napoleon defeated Allies, 1814 ; poroe- 
1886), Jewish philanthropist ; made lortnne on Stock Iain; machinery. Pop. 8300. . 

Exchange; sheriff of London, 1837; baronet, 1846; MONTEREY {36* 86' N., 121* 51' W.), town, 
secured oetter treatment for Jews in Turkey, Russia, California, U.S.^ ; formerly capital of state ; seaside 
Moldavia, and Morocco, and raised various funds for resort ; trades in fish, exports ou. Pop. (1910) 4923. 
Jewish refugees. MONTERREY (26* 34' N., 100® 20' W.), town, 

MONTEFBIO (37® 17' N., 4® W.), town, on Bilana, Mexico ; taken by Americans, 1846; episcopal se^ 
Granada, Spain ; Moorish relics ; cotton goods. Pop. has cathedral and episcopal palace ; nlver minea 
11,600. Pop. (1910) 81,000. 

MONTEUBONE CALABRO (38® 43' N., 16® 8' E.), MONTB-SAN-OIULIANO (38® 3' N., 12® 36' E.), 
town, Catansaro, Italy ; ancient Hipponium ; old castle, town, Trapani, Sicily ; cathedral ; ancient Eryx. Pop. 

MONTELIMAR (44® 36' N., 4® 46' E.), town, 3600. 

DrOme, Prance, near Rh6ne; silk industries. Pop. MONTESPAN, FRANC OISE- ATHENAIS X>B 
13,700. PARDAILLAN, MARQUISE DE (1641-1707), 

MONTENEGRO, kingdom, Balkan Peninsula, mistress of Louis XIV. ; dau. of Duo de Mortemart ; m. 
between Herzegovina and Albania ; almost entirely Montespan, 1663 ; had seven children by king, legiti- 
out off from Adriatic by Dalmatia; bounded on matisedin 1673 ; soon after lost affection of king ; sus- 
N.E. by Servia. M. is smallest independent king* pected of poisoning rivals ; beautiful, witty, patron 
dom in' Europe ; greatest length, c. 100 miles ; width, of letters. 

78 miles ; area, 3630 so. miles. Surface is mountain* MONTESQUIEU, CHARLES LOUIS DE 
ous, rising in centre, W., and N, to barren stony SECONDAT, Baron nx Li. BaiDi xx db (1689-1766), 
plateau, 6000 ft. above sea-level, and reaching greatest Fr. jurisconsult, historian, philosopher ; by birth mem- 
olevation in peaks Durmitor (c. 8160 ft.) and Kom her of noblesse de la robe ; suoc. uncle as prhident d 
Kuchi (c. 8030 ft.). Average elevation is lower on E., mortter at Bordeaux, 1716; timid, retiring character; 
and there is a narrow coastal strip with valleys opening belonged to no school ; uneventful life. The LtUrtsper- 
off it. M. is drained by Zeta, Moratoha, Lim, and sane# (1721), audacious, shocking, and amusing, went 
other streams ; in S. is Lake Scutari, of which eastern like wildfire. After M. had consented to publish expur- 
hal! is in Albania. Largest towns are Podgoritza, gated edition, he was admitted to Academy, 1728. 
Niksio ; Dulcigno and Antivari (ports) ; and Cottinj4 The Grandeur et d^adence des Romains (17^) con- 
(oapital). Antivari is a free port and (like the river tained brilliant generalisations on Roman character, 
Boyana) may not be fortified under Treaty of Berlin but famous Esprit des lots (1748), besides showing 
(1878). Climate varies with elevation — warm on coast, maturity brought by years, was marked by deep studies 
cold in mountainous districts. and wide travelling, which M. had undertaken since 

M. was dependent on Servia from middle of XIII. earlier work. Twenty-two editions were published in 
cent, till defeat of that country by Turkey at Kossovo, eighteen months, but M. was fiercely attacked by 
1389; henceforth carried on long struggle against Church; henoo his (1760). M. was blamed by 

Turks, until roign of Dando Petrovi4, who became Voltaire and later critics for lack of order and sacrifices 
prince-bp. in 1697, freed his realm from the aggressors, to the bon mot, but acclaimed as * a profound and 
and formed alliance with Russia ; several of his felicitous genius.* 


descendants supported Russia against Turks, on whom 
both Peter I. and Danilo II. inflicted defeat ; Danilo II. 
was succeeded in 1860 by Nicholas I. (b. 1841), present 
ruler, whose reign also was marked by wars which 
ended in 1878 in defeat of Turkey and recognition by 
the powers of Montenegrin independence. Nicholas 
adopted kingly title in 1910 ; declared war on Turkey, 
1912, and invaded Albania. Soo Tubco-Balkan War. 

Government is a limited monarchy ; legislative 
^wers vested in national assembly, called Skupshtina 
(instituted 1906) ; members elected by manhood 
suffrage ; also several ex of^io members. M. receives 
an annual subsidy from Russia (for military, educa- 
tional, and other purposes), also a contribution from 
Austria. Elementary education is free and obligatory, 
but ignorance is still widespread. There is no State 
religion ; great majority of population belong to Gk. 
Church ; some Roman Catholics and Muhammadans. 
Inhabitants are warlike race of Slavonic origin. Their 
occupations are chiefly pastoral and agriculturaL The 
men are tall and of great strength ; all liable to military 
service ; women are downtrodden. 

Large tracts are unoultivable. In E. are extensive 
forests of beech, oak, pine ; sheltered valleys produce 
tobacco, maize, apples, and other fruits ; while along 
coastal strip and adjoining valleys, grain, grapes, 
olives, figs, mulberries are grown. Large numbers of 
sheep, goats, cattle, swine, and horses are raised. 
Petroleum occurs ; minerals little developed. Ex- 
ports include live ^ok, sumach, cheese, woof, tobacco, 
hides, olive oil, wine, honey. Railway from Antivari 
to Lake Scutari was opened in 1908 ; few roads, and 
civilisation generally is in backward condition. Pop. 
285,000. See Balkan Peninsula. 

Wyon and Prance, The Land of the Black Mountain 
(1903). 

MONTEPULGIANO (43® 6' N., 11® 47' E.), city, 
Siena, Italy ; wine. Pop. 6600. 


Ilbert, Montesquieu (Romanes Lecture, 1904). 

M0NTES80RI SYSTEM, see EDUCATION: In- 
fant Schools. 

MONTEVIDEO, San Eelipe y Santiago dx 
(34® 63' S., 66® 10' W.), capital, Uruguay; settled by 
Spaniards, 1726 ; seized by Britain, 1807, but evacu- 
ated same year ; transferred to Uruguay, 1828, be- 
ooming capital of republio ; unsuccessfully besieged 
1^ Argentines, 1843. Publio buildings include Senate 
House, Exchange, town ball, opera-house, univ., 
various philantl^opio establishments. M. is arohi- 
episcopal see, and has a modern cathedral. M. is 
outlet for all chief produotions of Uruguay, and main 
inlot for imported goods ; harbour has exposed and 
somewhat dangerous roadstead ; exports jerked beef, 
wool, skins, grease, horns, cereals ; beef-salting an 
important industry. Pop. 308,710. 

MONTEZ, LOLA, see Gilbert, Marie. 

MONTEZUMA, name of two Mexican emperors: 
Monteauma I. (1390-1471) ruled from Atlantic to 
Pacific. MontsBuma IL (1466-1620), the last 
emperor, by heavy taxation alienated Ws subjects ; 
tried to buy of! Cortes, and became a Span, prisoner ; 
the capital rebelled, Cortes brought out M. to pacify 
the citizens ; a stone wounded the emperor, and soon 
afterwards he died broken-hearted. See Mexico, 

MONTFERRAT, family of Lombardv; renowned 
in Middle Ages. William HI., Marquis of M., went on 
Second Crusade, 1147 ; five sons prominent figures in 
Holy Land ; rivals of Visconti and house of ^voy in 
Italy. 

MONTFORT, SIMON DE, EaRL OX LbICBSTXB 
(d. 1265), statesman and soldier ; a Pr. noble ; came 
to England, 1230, becoming Earl of Leicester, and 
receiving Eng. lands of his f.*B first wife, oo-heir of Earl 
of Leicester ; m. Eleanor, sister of Hemw III.» 1238 ; 
had several quarrels with king ; opposed demand for 
subsidy. 1264: joined baronial opposition at Parlia- 
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ment of Oxford, 1268 ; wont to war with Henry, 1263 : 
won battle of Ltym, 1264, and eatabUdied baronial 
control; ilain at 

lAftt by Prothero. 

MONTGAILLARD, JEAN GABRIEL MAX7B1CB 
ROQUES, COMTE DE (1761-1841), Fr. political 
agent ; ipy of first rank, employed by Louis aVIIL, 
the Directo^, and Napoleon ; showed great ability in 
unravelling Jnohegru’s plot. 

MONTGELAS, MAXIMILIAN JOSEF GAR- 
NERIN, COUNT VON (1769-1838), Bavarian 
statesman ; chief adviser of Maximilian Joseph, 
elector of Bavaria ; oo-operated in Napoleonic re- 
organisation of Germany ; enemy to Ger. unity, but 
Bavarian patriot. 

MONTGOLFIER, JOSEPH (1740-1810) and 
ETIENNE (1746-1799), inventors of the baUoon {q.v.), 

MONTGOMERIE, ALEXANDER (c. 1660 -c. 
1610), Soot, poet ; related to the house of Eglinton ; 
wrote much miscellaneous verse, but is remembered 
only for Tlu Cherrie and the Slae. 

MONTGOMERY.— (1) (62® 34' N., 3® 10' W.) 
county town, near Severn, Montgomeryshire, Wales; 
ruined fortress. (2) (32® 21' N., 86® 23' W.) capital, 
Alabama, U.S.A. ; founded, 1817 ; here Confederate 
states were inaugurated, 1861 ; railway centre ; manu- 
factures cottons, flour, hardware. Pop. (1910) 38,130. 
(3) (30® 42' N., 73® 11' E.) town and district, Lahore 
division, Punjab, India. Area of district c. 4800 sq. 
miles; pop. c. 464,000. Pop. of town c. 6700. (4) 

(30® 22' N., 96® 36' W.), post village, Texas, U.S.A. 

MONTGOMERY, ROBERT (.1807-66), Eng. poet 
and cleric ; minister of Percy Street Chapel, London, 
1843-56 ; ^ immortalised by Macaulay’s Edinburgh 
Review criticism of his poems. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE (62® 8' N., 3® 30' W.), 
county, N. Wales ; area, 797 sq. miles ; hilly on 
borders, rising to nearly 2600 ft. ; produces load, 
zinc, slate ; manufactures woollens ; sheep-grazing 
on higher ground. Pop. (1911) 63,147. 

MONTH, see Calendar, Chronolooy. 

MONTHOLON, CHARLES TRISTAN, MAR- 
QUIS DE (1782-1863), Fr. commander ; b. Paris ; 
served with Napoleon and accompanied him to St. 
Helena ; subsequently imprisoned with Ijouis Napoleon 
at Ham ; wrote Ricits dc la CaptiviU de NapoUon. 

MONTILLA (37® 46' N., 4® 46' W.), town, Cordova, 
Spain ; wine. Pop. 14,000. 

MONTLUgON (46® 19' N., 2® 37' E.), town, on 
Cher, Allier, France ; manufactures glass, iron, 
chemicals. Pop. (1911) 33,799. 

MONTMARTRE, hill, church, and bohemian 
quarter in north of Paris (g.v.). 

MONTMORENCY (48° 69' N., 2® 18' E.), town, 
Seine-et-Oise, Franco ; seat of Montmorency family. 
Pop. (commune) 6100. 

MONTMORENCY, famous Fr. family. — Anne 
(1493-1667), Ist Duo do M., Marshal and Constable of 
France ; taken prisoner at Pavia, 1626, St. Quentin, 
1657 ; ^t down Huguenots. Grandson, Henri (1696- 
1632), Duo de M. ; Fr. general ; captured R6 from 
Huguenots and defeated Spaniards ; executed for 
supporting Orleans. 

MONTMORILLON (46® 26' N., 0® 62' E.), town, 
on Gartempe, Vienne, France. Pop. (commune) 6100. 

MONTMORIN DE SAINT HEREM, Armand 
Maro, Comtk de (1746-92), Fr. statesman; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 1787 ; forced to resign, 1791 ; pro- 
scribed; killed in Sept, massacres, 1792 ; loyal royalist, 
but weak and incapable. 

MONTONE, ANDREA DA (1308-1424), called 
Bbaocio, or Foetebbaccio ; Itil mercenary leader ; 
important in Neapolitan history. 

MONTORO (38® 1' N., 4® 26' W.), town, Cordova, 
Spain ; olive oil. Pop, 16,600. 

MONTPELIER (44® 16' N., 72® 35' W. ), city, capital 
of Vermont, U.S.A. ; marble and granite works ; 
flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 7866. 

HflONTPELLXER (43® 36' N., 3® 64' E.), town, 8. 


France ; belonged in turn to Aragon, Majorca, France, 
Navarre; French tinoe 1362 ; episco^lsee; has XIV.- 
oent. cathedral, famous nniv. (dating from 1289), old 
botanic gardens. Pop. (1911) 80,230. 

MONTPENSXER, DUCHESSE DE, Ahnb 
Mabie Louise D’OrlAans (1627-93), Fr. memoir- 
writer; actively supported Frondeurs; interesting 
Mimoirea were pub., 1729. 

MONTREAL (46® 31' N., 73® 36' W.), town, 
Quebec, Canada ; situated on E. side of M. island, at 
junction of Ottawa River and St. Lawrence ; has many 
old Fr. buildings, giving picturesque appearance ; 
seat of M'Gill Univ. (founded, 1821) ; has a&o branch 
of Laval Univ. of Quebec, fine libraries, many ednoa- 
tional and charitable establishments ; great Victoria 
Railway Bridge across St. Lawrence. M. is episcopal 
see, has R.O. and Anglican cathedrals and many 
churches. M. was founded by French, 1 642 ; taken by 
British, 1760 ; hold by Americans, 1776-76, when re- 
captured by British ; has suffered from fire in 1862, 
1901, 1906, 1907. M. is chief port and largest town 
in Canada ; good harbour open to largest steamers ; 
extensive canal communication with principal towns 
of Great Lakes ; headquarters of all important 
railways ; railway works, manufactures of boots, 
clothing, textiles, tobacco, rubber goods, hardware. 
Pop. (1911) 470,480. 

MONTREUIL-SOUS-BOIS (48® 50' N., 2® 26' K), 
town, Seine, France ; peach orchards. Pop. (1911) 
43,217. 

MONTREUIL-SUR-MER (60® 24' N., 1® 43' E.), 
town, Pas-de-Calais, France. Pop. 4000. 

MONTREUX (46® 26' N., 6® 66' E.), health-resort, 
canton Vaud, Switzerland ; includes Clarens, Vemex, 
Glion, Ve 3 rtaux, and other villages. P(m. (1912) 19,600. 

MONTROSE (66® 42' N., 2® 28' W.), royal burgh 
and port, Forfarshire, Scotland, at mouth of South 
Eak ; fine harbour ; trades in timber, fish ; flax- 
spinning, ropo-making. Pop. (1911) 10,973. 

MONTROSE, MabQUESSATB AND DuBBDOM OF.— 
David, Earl of Crawford, was cr. duke, 1488-89 ; the 
Grahams of Kincardine and Old Montrose obtained 
earldom, 1605, marquessato, 1644. 

MONTROSE, JAMES GRAHAM, MARQUESS 
OP (1612-60), Scot. Jacobite leader ; signed Solemn 
League and Covenant, but believed in subordination of 
Church to State ; joined Royalists, 1640 ; cr. marquess, 
1644 (previously earl by creation, 1506) ; won many 
victories as commander against Covenanters, 1644-46 ; 
defeated at Philiphaugh, 1645, and retired abroad ; 
invaded Scotland, 1650 ; defeated at Invercatron, 
betrayed, and hanged. 

MONTSERRAT (16® 42' N., 62® 13' W.), one of 
Leeward Islands, Brit. W. Indies ; volcanic ; dis- 
covered by Columbus, 1493 ; settled by British, 
1632 ; chief products, sugar and lime juice. Pop. 
(1911)6502. 

MONTSERRAT, mountain, Catalonia, Spain, 
on side of which is Benedictine monastery dating 
from IX. cent., and containing wooden image of 
Virgin, to which miraculous powers are atfiribed. 
There are also remains of several hermitages. 

MONTYON, ANTOINE JEAN BAPTISTE 
ROBERT AUGET, BARON DE (1733-1820), Fr. 
philanthropist ; chancellor of Comte d’ Artois (later 
Charles X.), 1780-91 ; founded various prizes for 
virtue and for literary and scientific work, to be 
awarded by Fr. Academy; lived in England from 
Revolution till 1814. 

MONUMENT, anything ereoted as a reminder of 
persons and events, standing as a survival of the work 
of man in an earlier age. The Commissioners of 
Works were made the guardians of sixty-eight pre- 
historic m’s in Great Britain and Ireland by the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, and were 
empowered to purchase and take over the core of 
others from time to time» The owners still retain all 
rights of possession, but may not injure or deface the 
so protected, and must allow full access to the 
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inspector and officials app* by the Commissioners. 
The penalty for wilfully dama^ng a protected m. 
is £6 fine or a month's imprisonment. Amongst 
these national m's in the care of the Commissioners 
are Stonehenge, Kit's Ooty House, Hadrian's Wall, 
Ofia’s Dyke, and certain barrows, oaims, ancient ruins, 
and round towers. Further Acts were passed in 1892, 
1900, and 1910, extending the authority of the Commis- 
sioners over buildings of national and artistic interest. 
The Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
(founded, 1877) and the National Trust (1894) also 
exist to save m's from destruction. 

In France the Commission dss monuments historiques 
Established, 1837)18 responsible, under the Minister of 
Public Instruction, for deciding what m's, ancient build- 
ings, or portions of the same, are to be safeguarded 
against defacement, and by an Act of 1887 has legal 
powers to enforce its decisions. In Germany conser- 
vators, state decrees, and administrative orders are the 
chief instruments of protection. Italy for the past five 
hundred years has had in different places rules for 
the preservation of its m’s, but not till 1902 was an 
Act passed for the whole of Italy. The later and more 
stringent Acts, 1907 and 1909, and the Regulations of 
1910 cover every kind of antiquity. 

MONUMENTAL BRASSES, see BbaSSES, MONU- 
MENTAL. 

MONZA (46® 34' N., 9® 17' E.), town, Italy; 
fohner capital of Lombardy ; often besieged ; has 
cathedral, dating in part from VI. cent. Pop. 45,000. 

MONZONITE, group of rocks well seen at Monzoni, 
Tyrol ; dark grey ; fine and coarse grained ; contain 
pfagioolase, orthoclase, felspar, augite, biotite, h 3 rper- 
sthene, olivine, or bronzite. 

MOODKEE, Mudki (30® 47' N., 74® 66' E.), town, 
Punjab, India ; Sikhs defeated hero by British, Dec. 
1846. Pop. 3300. 

MOODY, DWIGHT LYMAN (1837-99), Amer. 
preacher ; associated with Ira D. Sankey in ovangolistio 
work ; also social and educational wor£ 

MOOLTAN, see Multan. 

MOON (Anglo-Saxon, rnona, from root ma, *to 
measure *), the measurer of time, the earth’s satellite, 
and the nearest of all the heavenly bodies ; diameter, 
2*163 miles ; shines by reflected light of the sun ; 
revolves around the earth in 27^ days (i.e. a lunar 
mo(o)n-th); mean distance from earth, about 238,817 
miles, though this constantly varies owing to ellip- 
ticity of m.’s orbit (inclined to plane of ecliptic at 
angle of 6®). The m. is supposed to have been 
thrown off by the earth from wnero the Pacific Ocean 
now is, far back in earth’s history — according to 
Prof. Pickering, 60 to 600 million years ago. To 
the naked eye, dusky markings are visible on m.'s 
surface ; with the telescope these are soon to be high 
mountain ranges, craters, walled plains, and dried-up 
seas. The heights of the lunar mts. have been ascer- 
tained by measuring the length of their shadow, and 
finding the sun’s altitude as seen from the m. at that 
particular time. Some of the mts. are 25,000 ft., 
while one peak in the Dorfel range is over 6 miles in 
height. Tne m. ’s surface has been accurately surveyed 
by teloscopists, and each mountain is named, some 
after famous astronomers {e.g. Gassendi, Copernicus), 
mythological characters (c.flf. Atlas, Hercules), and 
terrestrial mts. {e.g. Alps, Apennines). The m.’s day 
and night are each a fortnight in duration. It always 
presents the same aide to the earth. 

Harvest Moon. — On Sept. 22 the sun crosses the 
celestial equator, and the moon (if full) rises exactly 
at sunset and sots at sunrise. See Eclepsb, T^des. 

MOON-FISH, see Ofah. 

MOOR- or WATER-HEN, see Rail Family. 

MOORE, GEORGE (1863- ), Irish novelist, 

dramatis^ and art critic ; novels marked by realism. 

MOORE, JOHN (1729-1802), Soot physician and 
author ; wrote interesting sketches of contemporary 
life in England and on the Continent, giving, among 
other things, an account of scenes in the Vr, Revolu- 


tion ; author of novel, Zelucot on which Byron's Childs 
Harold was based. 

MOORE, SIR JOHN (1761-1809), Brit general; 
b. Glasgow ; officer in American War, 1778-83 ; M.P., 
1784 ; wounded in Corsican campaign, 1792 ; served in 
W. Indies and Ireland, Holland campaign, and Egypt ; 
noted military trainer ; commander-in-chief in Mwi- 
terranean ; famous conduct of Span, resistance to 
Prance ; march of Light Brigade and battle of Corunna^ 
1809 ; slain and buried, by dying wish, in ramparts of 
Corunna ; verses, Burial of Sir John Moore, are by 
Rev. Charles Wolfe (q.v.). 

MOORE, THOMAS (1779-1862), Irish poet; b. 
Dublin ; ed. Dublin Univ., and went to London to 
study law. App. Admiralty registrar at Bermudas, 
M. tired of the work, loft a substitute, and camo home ; 
substitute embezzled £6000, M. was held responsible, 
and to avoid arrest lived abroad ; cleared off debt in 
time ; was pensioned and d. insane. Chief poetical 
works — Irish Melodies (1807), Lalla Bookk (1817); 
prose works are The Epicurean (1827), a romance, 
History of Ireland (1834-^6), Life of Sheridan (1825), 
and his great Life of Byron (1830). As a song-writer 
M. is of the greatest ; no one approaches him in light 
music; he is excellent alike in verse, romance, and 
8ft tiro 

S.Gynn,Lt7co/M. (1905). 

MOORHEAD (46® 48' N.. 96® 50' W.), city, Minne- 
sota, U.S.A., on Red River; flour-mills, machine shops. 
Pop. (1910) 4840. 

MOORS (from Lat. Mauri, dark men), natives of 
Morocco ; an independent people till conquered by 
Augustus, 26 B.O.. and made part of the kingdom of 
Numidia ; became Muhammadan after the Arab invasion 
in VII. cent., and now are more Arab than African ; 
term applied to N. African invaders and conquerors 
of Spam, VIII.-XV. cent, (see Spain : History) ; a 
white race, though sunburnt. 

MOORSHEDABAD, see MurSHIDaBAD. 

MOOSE, see under Deer Family. 

MOPLAH, Malabar Muhammadan community. 

MOQUEGUA (17® 10' S., 70® 53' W.), maritime 
province. Southern Peru; capital, Moquegua; subject 
to earthquakes. Pop. 40,000; (town) 7000. 

MORACEiE, trees or shrubs, possessing latex and 
mostly tropical in distribution ; includes mulberry, fig, 
homp, hop, and other economically important plants. 

MORADABAD (28® 61' N., 78® 49' E.), city (and 
district). United Provinces, India ; on Ramganga ; 
trading centre ; brassware. Pop. (1911) 81,168 ; (dist.) 
1 , 200 , 000 . 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY, see Ethics. 

MORALITY PLAYS, see Drama. 

MORAR (26® 14' N., 78® 17' E.), town, Gwalior, 
Central India. Pop. 21,000. 

MORAT, Murtbn (46® 55' N., 7® 6' E.), small town, 
canton Fribourg, Switzerland, on Tjake Morat ; scene 
of defeat of Charles the Bold by Swiss, 1476. 

MORATALLA(38®19'N., 1®49' W.), town, Murcia, 
Spain ; wine, soap. Pop. 13,500. 

MORATIN, LEANDRO ANTONIO EULOGIO 
MELITON FERNANDEZ DE (1760-1828), Span, 
poet and dramatist; chief librarian to Joseph Bona- 
parte, and enjoyed several eeclosiastical benefices. 

MORAVIA, Mahren (49® 20' N., 16® 30' E.), 
crownland, Austria ; between Bohemia and Hungary ; 
area, 8583 sq. miles ; surface generally mountainous ; 
capital, Brunn. M. came into possession of Austria, 
1626 ; constituted a separate province, 1849 ; overrun 
by Prussians, 1866; sends 49 representatives to Roichs- 
rath ; has provincial Diet of 151 members. M. has 
extensive forests ; produces cereals, coal, iron, graphite ; 
manufactures textiles. Pop. (1911) 2,620,914. 

MORAVIAN BRETHREN, Hebbnhutebs, re- 
limous society, Vnitas Frairum ; founded in Moravia in 
aV. cent. ; in 1467 they chose by lot their first bp. ; 
Lucas of I^a^e increased thoir numbers, and by 1600 
there wore 400 churches ; persecution ahnost destroyed 
them, 1600-27. In 1722 Christian David led a small 
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band to SiMo* whore Count 2Sin2endorf jnTe them a 
settlement— Herxnluit (‘ The Lord’s Watch * J ; in 1727 
their first church was founded. To-day the society 
flourishes in Germany, Britain, America ; it was the 
pioneer of, and is sealous in, missionary work ; it is 
Protestant, believes greatly in hymn praise, discipline, 
and education. 

Hutton, History of Moravian Church (1909). 

MORAY, 18T EARL OF, see Randolph, Thomas. 

MORAY EEL, see under Eels. 

MORAY, JAMES STEWART, EARL OF, see 
Mubkat. 

MORAYSHIRE, Mobay, see Elgin snntB. 

MORBHANJ (22" N., 86" ^30' E.), native state, 
Bihar and Orissa, India. Pop. 625,000. 

MORBXHAN (47" 60' N., 2" 40' W.), coast depart- 
ment, N.W. France ; area, 2738 so. miles ; coast much 
indented ; surface generally undulating plateau ; chief 
towns — Vannes (capital), Lorient. M. produces apples, 
cereals, honey, salt ; important fisheries ; manufactures 
cider. Pop. (1911) 678,400. 

MORDANT, see Dyeing. 

MORE, HANNAH (1745-1833), Eng. author; first 
pub. plays in 1762, and soon became friend of Johnson 
and (larrick ; gradually she became more religious and 
wrote moral books. In Village Politica she opposed 
revolutionary tendencies. Her later life was largely 
devoted to philanthropy and the encouragement of 
popular education. 

MORE, HENRY (1614-87), Eng. philosopher and 
divine; spent most of his life in Cambridge, firmly 
declining all preferment ; next to Oudworth, the most 
important of the CSambridgo Platonists. His early 
phuosophical writings were poetical His most im- 
portant works are The Immortality of the Soul (1659), 
Enchiridion Ethieum (1667), Divine Dialogues (1668), 
and Enchiridion Metaphysicum (1671), a criticism of 
Cartesianiam. 


MORE, SIR THOMAS (1478-1635), Eng. writer 
and statesman ; b. London ; s. of Justice of King’s 
Bench, who placed him as page in household of Arch- j 
bishop Morton ; ed. at Oxford under John Colet and 
Linacre ; became M.P. ; Speaker of Commons, 1623. 
After Wolsey’s disgrace, Si, much against his will, 
was made Lord Chancellor of England in 1529 ; he 
filled this office admirably. In 1632 M. resigned, 
because of Henry VIII.’s broach with Romo ; refused 
to acknowledge Henry’s claim to title of head of Church, 
and was imprisoned ; tried for high treason and exe- 
cuted, 1536. 

M.’s chief work was Utopia (1616), a XVI. -cent. 

g ioture of an ideal country governed by perfect 
kws ; written in Latin, it met with the instant ap- 
proval of continental humanists. His History of King 
Richard III. is an excellent example of XVL-cent. 

* classical * prose. M. was a friend of Erasmus, from 
whose letters we glean many details concerning M.'s 
life ; married twice ; beatified by B.C. Church, 1886. 

lAfCf by Roper, his son-in-law, 1626 (ed. 1902) ; by 
Father Bridgett (1891) ; by Hutton (1895). 

MOREA, see under Greece. 

MOREAU, JEAN VICTOR MARIE (1763-1813), 
Ft. general ; won distinction at Tourcoing, 1795, under 
Pichegru ; 1^ invasion of Germany, 1795, and skilful 
retreat ; implicated in Piohegni’s plot though Innocent, 
and displaced ; reinstated, 1799, and commanded in 
Italy ; assisted Napoleon in revolution of 1799 ; app. 
commander of Army of the Rhine ; won battle of 
Hohenlinden, 1800; intrigued against Napoleon; 
banished. 


MOREGAMBE (64" 5' N., 2" 52' W.), watering- 
place, on Morecambe Bay, Lancashire, England. Pop. 
(1911) 12,133. 

MORELIA (19* 40' N., 100" 65' W.), chief town, 
Michoao&n, Mexico ; centre of sugar-producing district ; 
manufactures textiles; has oathe^L Pop. (1910) 
39,116. 

MORELLI, GIOVANNI (181fi<91), ItaL patriot 
and art critic ; b. Verona ; atodied toienoe at Mnnich ; 


^ined patriotic movement against Austria, 1840, in 
Florence, and took part in war of 1848 ; eleoM deputy 
for Bergamo, in first free Ital. Parliament, 1860; pres, 
of Government Commission ooncerning all worn of 
art in the country, and responsible for &w prohibiting 
sale of works of art from public and religious institu- 
tions ; Senator, 1873 ; pub. criticisms on art — Oritieal 
Studies (two vols., Eng. trans.). 

MORELOS (18" 36' N., 99" 6' W.), inland state, 
Mexico; area, 2773 sq. miles ; surface generally moun- 
tainous ; chief town, Cuernavaca ; produces cereals, 
fruit, sugar, coffee. Pop. (1910) 179,814. 

MORESNET (50" 43' N., 6" 69' E.), small neutral 
territory on borders of Prussia and Belgium ; formed in 
1816 ; governed by a burgomaster ; zinc mines. Pop. 
3700. 

MORGAGNI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1682- 
1771), Ital anatomist ; a careful observer, who from 
being a general student of ohem.,of pharmacy, and of 
the structures of man and of fishes, became prof, of 
Anat. in Padua. His work on the characteristics of 
diseased organs, De Sedibus et Causis Morhorum per 
Anatomem indagatist fixed attention on local symptoms 
rather than on general indications of disease, and laid 
the foundations of tho study of pathological anatomy. 

MORGAN, AUGUSTUS DE, see Db Morgan. 

MORGAN, JOHN H. (1826-64), Amer. confeder- 
ate soldier ; led series of cavalry raids, destroying 
Union military stores, bridges, railways, etc. ; captured 
in daring attack, 1863 ; killed in raid, 1864. 

MORGAN, JOHN PlERPONT( 1837-1 9 13), Amer. 
millionaire financier ; organised Steel Trust and 
Atlantic Shipping Trust; his banks financed many 
national enterprises ; well known as art collector. 

MORGAN, LADY, nie Sydney Owenson (c. 1780- 
1869), Irish authoress ; m. Dr. Morgan, knighted by 
the Lord-Lieutenant. She wrote novels, verse, books 
of travel, and two vol’s of Memoirs. 

MORGAN, MOUNT, see Mottnt Moboan. 

MORGAN, 81R HENRY (c. 1635-88), Welsh 
buccaneer ; b. in Glamorganshire. In 1666 he be- 
came leader of the West Ind. buccaneers, sacked Porto 
Bello, and put the inhabitants to atrocious torture. He 
was subsequently sent to England in chains, but was 
pardoned by Charles IL 

MORGANA, FATA, see Fata Mobgana. 

MORGANATIC MARRIAGE, marriage which 
does not involve the children’s succession to tho pro- 
perty or rank of the father ; many instances of such 
marriages occur in history of royal families. 

MORGANTOWN (39" 40' N., 79" 57' W.), city, 
on Monongahela, W. Virginia, U.S.A. ; glass-works; 
seat of W. Virginia Univ. Pop. (1910) 9150. 

MORGARTEN (47" 6' N., 8" 40' E.), mountoin, 
Switzerland ; scene of Swiss victory over Austrians, 
1316. 

MORIER, SIR ROBERT BURNETT DAVID 
(1826-93), Brit, diplomatist ; entered Ger. service ; 
opposed Bismarck with success ; Brit, ambassador to 
Russia, 1884; popular, but blamed by Bismarck; 
cleared from suspicion of treachery. 

MORIN, JEAN, Mobinus (1591-1659), Catholic 
theologian ; convert from Protestantism ; wrote on 
eoolesiastioal history, but his most important work is 
on the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 

MORION, see Helmet. 

MORI8COS, Span, name for converts from Islam 
to Christianity. After Span, conquest of Granada, 
Muhammadanism was gradually crushed out about 
1525. The M’s were expelled from^ain, 1609. 

MORLAIX (48® 36' N., 3" 49' W.), town, on Eng. 
Channel, Finistdre, France. Pop. 16,200. 

MORLAND, GEORGE (176Vl804), Eng. painter ; 
led an irregular life, and d. in a London sponging- 
house. He turned out a vast number of paintings and 
drawings ; many of bis canvases deal with the sea, but 
he excelled in rural subjects. 

MORLANWELZ (50" 27' N., 4" 13' E.), town, 
Hainault, Belgium ; coalmines ; ironworks. Pop. 8600. 
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MORLBY (58* 46' N., 1“ 88' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England ; woollen milla. Pop. (1911) 24,286. 

MORLBY, QSORGE (1607-1684), bp. of Wor- 
oestor, 1660, Winchester, 1662. 

MORLBY, HENRY (1822-94), Brit, author; for 
many^^rs prof, of Eng. Language and Lit. at tjniy. 
Ck>li., London. His numerous works include the well- 
known Fint Sketch of Eng, Lit. 

MORLBY OF BLACKBURN, IBT VISCOUNT, 
JoSN Mobliy (1838- ), Eng. Liberal statesman 

and litterateur ; ed. Cheltenham and Oxford ; called 
to Bar, 1873 ; edit. Fortnightly Review^ 1867-83 ; sub- 
sequently Pall MaU QattUe (1880-83) and Macmillan* $ 
Magazine (1883-86) ; Sec, for Ireland, 1886, and again, 
1892 ; Sec. for India, 1901^10 ; or. Viscount M., 1908 ; 
Lord-Pros, of Council, 1010 ; an honest and fearless 
politician ; consistent upholder of Home Rule ; often 
regarded as doctrinaire. His Life of Qladatone (1903) 
was a masterpiece of biography ; other works include 
able studies of Burke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, 
Cobdon, Walpole, Cromwell, and brilliant essay. On 
Compromiee, He presented Acton Library (a gift 
from Mr. Carnegie) to Cambridge Univ. ; O.M. 
(1902). 

MORLBY, THOMAS (1667-1604), Eng. composer ; 
celebrated for his canzonets and madrigals, and for 
A Plaint and Eaaie Introduction to Practicall Musike 
(1697). 

MORMONS, ‘The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Balnta,* an Amer. sect known ohieily for their 
polygamy ; owe their origin to Joseph Smith (1805-44), 
a regions fanatic of immoral character and un- 
balanced mind. An angel, so he believed, appeared 
to him in a vision, telling him that he would find a 
sacred book written on gold plates buried in a certain 
spot. What exactly happened is obscure, but he 
seems to have possessed gold plates with mysterious 
writing. Those formed the Book of Mormon^ giving 
the history of America. There was then a certain 
amount of religious ferment in America, of which 
Smith took advantage, and a church was founded in 
1830. His immorality gave rise to various scandals, 
and a secret society was founded by the M’s to 
assassinate their opponents. Smith and others were 
imprisoned in 1838. In 1843 he had a * revelation’ 
which definitely enjoined polygamy, and on this 
becoming known the popular fury was aroused and 
Smith and his bro. were killed in an armed revolt 
against them in the M. city of Nauvoo where they then 
lived. 

In 1846 the M’s had to leave Nauvoo, and emi- 
grated to the Great Salt Lake Valley in Utah, where 
they founded Salt Lake City. In 1860 Utah became 
a ‘ territory ’ of the U.S.A., with Young, Smith’s 
successor, as gov. The M’s made continued attacks 
on the Gentiles, and there was much violent feeling 
against them. In 1862 a * Reorganised Church of 
Latter-Day Saints ’ was founded, which rejected poly- 
gamy, Young, an extremely able, but unscrupulous 
man, died in 1877, leaving many wives and numerous 
children. Utah became a state in 1896, polygamy 
being legally abolished. M’s still flourish in the 
U.S.A., where there are more than 300,000 now. They 
have also made some efforts to evangelise other 
countries, notably Britain. They have an elaborate 
system of Church government, with a large number 
of different offices, a pres., councillors, patriarchs, 
apostles, elders, priosts, teachers, deacons, etc. Their 
theology is polytheism, Adam being their chief deitv ; 
Christ, Muhammad, and their own founder they also 
invest with divine attributes. 

Linn, Story of the Mornums (1902). 

MORMYR {Monnyrue)t or Avbioan Bbakxd 
F isast {MormyridcB)y longish, compressed, primitive 
bony flshes, with soaleloss skin enveloping &e head. 
Live amon^ mud only in the fresh waters of Africa, 
mainlj within the tropics. 

MORNAY, PHILIPPE DB, Shqkbub mj Plbssis 
(1649-1628), Vr. Huguenot leader ; a profound scholar ; 
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won renown by Lat. treatise, 1671, on The VieibU 
Ghurch ; Henry of Navarre’s chief ooonoillor. 

MORNY, CHARLES AUGUSTE LOIHS 
JOSEPH, DUG DB (1811-66), 7r. statesman; 
illegitimate ; half-bro. of Napoleon III. ; obtoined 
important position in financial world ; became Minister 
of Interior on revolution, 1861 ; pres, of Corps ligisUAif, 
1854 ; held Liberal views ; exercised great influence 
over Napoleon. 

MOROCCO, Mabocoo (c. 28® to 36® 66' N., 1® to 
11® W.), empire in N.W. comer of Africa. M. 
is bounded N. by Atlantic and Mediterranean, N.E., 
S.E., and S. by Algeria and Fr. Africa, N.W. by 
Atlantic, and is separated from Europe by Strait of 
Gibraltar ; area, c. 219,000 sq. miles. Country is 
traversed from N.E. to S.W. by Atlas Mountains 
(^.v.), which reach an extreme height of from 13,000 
to 16,000 ft. ; parallel chains of these with their foot- 
hills and offshoots spread out so widely as to render 
surface hilly almost ever where, but especially so in N. 
Climate in districts N.W. of Atlas is healthy and 
pleasant; to S.E. of Atlas there is little rain and 
sometimes long-continued drought. M. is drained by 
Muluya and many smaller streams flowing to Mediter- 
ranean ; and by Sebu, Bu Regreg, Um er Rebia, 
Tensift, Sus, and other streams flowing to Atlantic. 
Rivers flowing S. from Atlas are lodt in marshes in 
desert. 

History. — In ancient times M. was a Rom. province ; 
t it was invaded and conquered by Arabs in VIL cent., 
and from late VIII. cent, onwards held an independent 
position under various native dynasties. First of 
these was Edrisite dynastv found^ by a descendant 
of the Prophet, e. 789, which endured until late X. cent, 
and was followed by many others, among which 
Zeirides, Abnoravidis, Almohadis, Beni Marinis, and 
Watasi may be mentioned. The present dynasty, 
Alides, was established in 1649 by Muhammad XIV., 
whose bro., Mulai Ismail (1672-1727), after a 
career of conquest, made himself master of whole 
country. Under one of his successors, Mulai Sidi 
Muhammad (Muhammad XVI.), who reigned 1767-90, 
an attempt was made to introduce European civilisa- 
tion in M. His death was signal for struggle between 
several of his sons, three of whom reigned in turn. 
War with France twice occurred in reign of Abd-er- 
Rahman II., 1822-69 ; and in following reim 
Muhammad XVII. was defeated by Spain, 1869-60. He 
was succeeded in 1873 by hiss. Mulai-el-Hassan III., in 
whose reign occurred the Conference of Madrid (1880), 
when regulations wore made concerning protective 
rights of various European powers in M. Hassan’s 
son and successor, Abd-el-Aziz IV., reigned 1894- 
1907 ; in his reign occurred rebellion caused by his 
introduction of foreign onstoms. In 1904 an Anglo- 
French agreement was made whereby France and 
Britain recognised each other’s interests in Morocco 
and Eg^t. Germany being dissatisfied, an inter- 
nation^ conference was held at Alge^iras in 1906, 
all members of which signed agreement, inter alia 
entrusting policing of M. to France and Spain 
iointly. Abd-el-Aziz was deposed in 1907 by his bro., 
Mulai Hafid, who abdicated (1012) in favour of his 
bro., Mulai Yu^i Internal disorder necessitated 
constant Fr. operations. Spain sent expeditions 
to Mellila, 1909, and to Laraish, 1911 ; and claimed 
regions opposite Span, coast and adjoining Span, 
colony, Rio de Oro. In 1908 and 1911 occurred 
Franoo-Ger. crises, marked by incidents at Casa- 
blanca and Agadir. Eventually by Agreement (1911) 
Germany practically recognised Fr. protectorate in 
M., in return for section of Fr. Congo; the sultan 
accepted Fr. protectorate, 1912. 

GovBRNMXirr, before Fr. regime began, was despotism, 
sultan being both temporal and spiritual head of State. 
There were six Ministers, whose functions were pui'ely 
advisory. Fr. Gk>vemment is now represents by 
Resident-QeneraL Muhammadanism prevails, but 
freedom of reUgioii has been proclaimed. Army 
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tytitm U %% protieat being refonned under Fr. euper- 
▼udon. Several ports and presKUos on Meditezxanean 
coast are under Span. Government— Melillat Ghaf* 
fa^as Is., Albucemas; Ceuta, eto. ; as also lini and 
Eio de Oro on Atlantic coast. French and Span, 
spheres of influence are being determined (1913). 

Essoubobs. — B etween nortliom hill-region, along 
Mediterranean and Atlas and extending westward to 
Atlantic, is the fertile Tell region, covering one-third 
of whole area and producing heavy crops of wheat, 
barley, maize, cotton, hemp, olives, dates, and other 
fruits. Pasture land covers about one-eighth of 
whole area, where numbers of cattle, sheep, goats, 
horses, and mules are raised. Minerals include gold, 
silver, manganese, copper, antimony, but those have 
not been fully developeid. Industries are carpet, 
slipper, and leather manufactures. Chief exports are 
wool, hides, cereals, fruit, eggs, esparto, olive oil 
There are no railways as ;^t (1013). 

M. has throe capitals — ^Fez, Morocco, and Mequinez. 
Coast towns open to foreign trade are Casablanca, 
Laraish, Mazagan, Mogador, Rabat, Saffi, Tangier, 
Tetuan. Certain other closed ports are to be opened. 
Inhabitants are Berbers, Arabs, Tuaregs, Jews, negroos, 
and half-breeds. Pop. (estimated) 5,000,000. 

Kerr, Morocco after Twenty-Five Years (1912); 
Morel, Morocco tn Diplomacy (1012). 

MOROCCO, Mxb&akesh (31® 30' N., 7* 30' W.), 
one of capitals of Sultanate of Morocco ; founded, 1073 ; 
manufactures morocco leather. Pop. 00,034. 

M0R6N, Mor6n de la Fronteea (37® 7' N., 6® 27' 
W.), town, Seville, Spain; marble and chalk quarries. 
Pop. 15,500. 

MORONOBT7, HISHIGAWA (1625-62), Jap. 
artist ; distinguished painter of the Ukioye, or popular, 
school. See Japan bsb Abt. 

MOROSINI, old patrician family of Venice which 
produced doges, diplomatists, soldiers, and writers. 
Chief members: Dominio (1080-1166), Marino (d. 
1252), Andrea (1558-1013), and Franoesoo (1618-94). 

MORPETH (66® 11' N., 1® 40' W.), town, North- 
umberland, England ; iron foundries, collieries. Pop. 
(1911) 7436. 

MORPHEUS (classical myth.), son of Sleep; god 
of dreams. 

MORPHINE, Morphia, Ci7H„N0(0H)3-1*H20 ; 
chief alkaloid in opium (about 10 %) ; orystallises 
from alcohol in small prisms ; a monaoid, tertiary 
base, forming salts ; e,g. hydrochloride ; soporific ; 
to relievo pain a solution oi the acetate is injected 
hypodermically. Sec Opiom. 

MORPHOLOGY, the science of form, dealing with 
the structures of animals and plants, their arrange- 
ments, and the laws of their formation and grouping. 
In dealing with animal sirttclure, two branches of m. 
are involved: (1) the study of the exterior of the 
organism, and (2) its internal construction. Under 
the first head comes symmetry, of which there are three 
kinds: (a) Ceniro-eymmetriCf when the parts are ar- 
ranged round a point in the centre of the body, causing 
the latter to be spherical or stellate — e.g. Kadiolaria ; 
(6) Axo-symmetriCf when the organs are grouped 
about a central axis, causing the body to bo cylindrio 
— e,g, Poriforo, Coelenterata ; (c) Plano -eymmetric (bi- 
laterally symmetrical), when the organs are arranged 
round a longitudinal central planet giving the animal 
dorsal and ventral surfaces, and right and loft sides — 
e.g. nearly all animals above Ccelenterates. 

The second branch of m. is the study of the mor- 
phological unit, the Ckll {q.v.), and the combinations 
it forms. This is a definite mass of protoplasm, 
limited usually by a cell membrane and containing a 
nucleus. One group of animals only is unicellular, 
viz. Protozoa ; all others are multicellular. Among 
the latter we find monoblastio or single-oell-layerea 
animals, e,g» Volvoz ; diploblastio or two-oell-layered 
animals, 6.g. Coslenterates ; and triploblastio, or three- 
oelMayared animals, e.g, all the higher animala We 
find in general that these three types oorrespond with 
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the three forms of symmetry. Form ii in part depend- 
ent on function ; therefore, according ae function ie 
growing, completed, or degenerating, the organ oon- 
eemed is rudimentary, well-develop^ or vestigiaL 
But it must not be forgotten that form is also an 
essential of life, the expression in matter of an un- 
defined vit£d force which aims at a sort of completion. 
The ascending grades of structure in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are duo to the specialisation of 
parts arising from greater and greater division of 
iaboor in organs, and since these gradations are not 
oontinuous as we see them at present, the breaks in 
sequoiioe permit of separation into groups, and make 
classification into species, genera, families, etc., a 
possibility. 

Apart from its study of the cell as a cell, and of the 
c^ combinations which form working units, i,e. organs, 
m. also investigates the minute structures of the cell 
combinations which go to the making of organs — the 
tissues. For organs altogether unlike in appearance 
and function may, nevertheless, be composed oi nimil<i.r 
tissuea The main tissue types are tne surface epi- 
thelial tissue, the supporting connective tissue, tko 
contractile muscular tissue, and the highly specialised 
sensitive nervous tissue. See Aniilals ; Plants 
{Morphology), 

MORRILL, JUSTIN SMITH (1810-98), Amer. 
statesman ; loader of republioans ; brought in edu 
national bill, 1857 and 1861, which became Land 
Grant Act of 1862 ; author of Tariff Act of 1861. 

MORRIS (41® 20' N., 88® 27' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S.A., on Illinois ; various manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 4563. 

MORRIS, GOUVERNEUR (1762-1816), Amer. 
statesman ; member of New York Pi'ovincial Congress 
(afterwards Convention), 1776-77 ; helped * to draft 
constitution of U.S.A. ; chairman of committee which 
refused negotiations till recognition of independence, 
1778 ; wrote pamphlets on currency and t zation, 
advocating decimal system and ‘ dollar * and * cent * 
as names for units; ambassador to France, 1792-94; 
advised separation of northern and southern States; 
Lijet by Roosevelt. 

MORRIS, ROBERT (1734-1806), Amor, financier 
and statesman ; leador in movement against Britain ; 
War of Independence and subsequent settlement owed 
much to his practical talents ; founded Bank of N. 
America iu Philadelphia, 1781. 

MORRIS, THOMAS, ‘Old Tom* (1821-1908), 
Soot, golfer and club- maker ; green-keeper at St. 
Andrews for many years ; his skill and character made 
his name familiar wherever golf was played. His son, 

* Young Tom,* was also a golf champion. 

MORRIS TUBE, see UlFLB, 

MORRIS, WILLIAM (1834-96), Eng. poet, 
artist, and Socialist ; b. Walthamstow, Essex ; ed. 
Oxford ; became architect, painter, then partner iu 
house-decoration firm, Morris, Marshall, Faulkner, & 
Co., 1861 ; associated in art with Bume-Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown, Rossetti. His first book. The Defence 
of Guinevere (1858), showed imagination and romance, 
and The Life and Death of Jason (1867) and The 
Earthly Paradise (1868-70) confirmed his greatness 
as poet. Other poetical works wore The Mneid of 
Vergil (1876), Sigurd the Volsung (1876), The Fall of 
the Niblungs (1877), and, with E. Magnusson, many 
translations of Icelandic Sagas. BrL excels as a writer 
of story-poetry ; his lines go with a breezy swing, and 
there is charm of medisovalism of spirit in them. 

In prose M. wrote much ; latterly his one essay in 
poetry was Poems by ihe Way (1891). He founded the 
Kelmsoott Press, and pub. beautifully decorated trans- 
lations of Sagas, Fr. Romances, editions of Shakespeare, 
Shelley, eto. His own work includes The Story of 
Orettir the Strongt The Volsvmga Saga, During years 
1889-96 ho wrote some beautiful romances — The 
Bouse of the Wolfingst eto. His style is archaic, 
almost XV. cent, in style. He was a dreamer ; he 
turned from industrialism to the romantic past. His 
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Sooialiim was lefithetio ; poYorty to him meftnt laok of 
^otoret and artistio joyt, hanoo hit asgar against a 
^stam that allowed poyerty. 

Li/e, by MaokaU(1899); Noyes (1808); Drinkwater, 
WilUam Morris : A CHtical 8tu^ (1912). 

MORRISON, ROBRRT (1782-1884), Brit, mis- 
sionary; translator to £. India Oompany at Canton 
(1809); established ooUege at Malacca, 1818; wrote 
various etymological works on Chin, language. 

MORRISTOWN (40* 48' N., 74* 32' W.), residen- 
tial town on Whippany, New Jersey, U.8.A. Pop. 
(1910) 12,507. 

MORSE, see Walbusbs. 

MORSE, SAMUEL FINLET BREE8E (1701- 

1872), Amer. artist and Inventor ; devoting his leisure 
to electrical and galvanic e:i^riment8, he devised the 
Mores System of magnetic telegraph. Sec Tblb- 
onaPH. 

MORSHANSK (63* 27' N., 41* 63' R), town, on 
Tsna, Tambov, Russia ; manufactures dour, tallow. 
Pop. (1910) 80,200. 

MORTAorrE (48* 30' N., 0* 32' R), town, Orne, 
France ; noted horse market. Pop. 4200. 

MORTAIN (48* 37' N., 0* 50' W.). town, Manohe, 
France. 

MORTAR, a vossel in which substances are 
ounded or triturated by a pestle, used in preparing 
rugs. The niece of ordnance formerly used in sieges, 
etc., was called a m. from its resemblance to the 
druggist’s m. Howitzers euporseded m’s. Building 
m. ordinarily consists of a mixture of slaked lime and 
sand; hardening is due principally to absorption of 
atmospheric carbonic acid, and the formation of 
silicate of lime. There arc also hydraulic m’s which 
sot under water, and various cement m’s. Ihe adhesion 
becomes less as the proportion of sand increases. 
Portland cement m. is the strongest and most durable. 
See Cement. 

MORTARA (46* 15' N., 8* 44' E.), town, Pavia, 
Italy; scene of victory of Austrians over Sardinians, 
1849 ; ironworks. 

MORTGAGE. — A mortgage arises when a person 
transfers the general property in his land or goods to 
another as seourity for a loan. As a rule, the mort- 
gagor — the borrower— does not hand over possession 
of the land to the lender — the mortgagee — but remains 
in possession himself. Hence the distinction between 
a m. and a pledge. Failure to make the necessary 
payments of mterest in return for the loan results in 
the mortgagee foreclosing on the property and taking 
possession. 

MORTIFICATION, loss of vitality in a part of the 
body. See Necrosis, Gangrene. 

MORTIMER, old Eng. family. Norman house was 
founded by Roger, second a. of Hugh, bp. of Coutances 
in late X. cent. ; Roger was lord of Mortemer-en-Brai 
until dispos.se88ed by William the Conqueror ; his sons 
fought at Hastings, and the youngest, Ralph, settled 
in the Welsh Marches, obtaining Wigmoro. Eomtho) de 
M. of Wigmore was summonecT to Parliament as baron 
by writ, 1295 ; Roger, 2nd baron, was or. ]^rl of March, 
1328 ; paramour of Queen Isabella, Edward IL’s wife ; 
rebelled and forced Edward to abdicate ; attainted 
and executed, 1330. Honours were restored to his 
grandson, Roger, 1364 ; merged in Grown on accession 
of < Edward IV., after victory of Mortimers Cross, 
1461. 

MORTLAKE (61* 28' N., 0* 16' W.), village on 
Thames, Surrey, England ; terminus of Oxford-Cam- 
bridge boat-race. 

MORTON, JAMES DOUGLAS, 4TH EARL OP 
(e. 1526-81), Lord Chancellor of Scotland, 1662-72; 
one of Lor^^ of the Conmgation, but always willing to 
temper religion with polioy ; chief amnt in murder of 
Rizzio ; implicated in murder of Darmey ; commanded 
at Langsids aMinst queen, 1668; regent, 1572-78, and 
was ooniidered ablest man in Scotland ; admiral, 1678- 
81 ; axeouted. 

MORTON, JOHN (c. 1420-1600), abp. of Canter- 


bw (1486); advanced to groat honoura by Henir 
Vn.; oardina], 1498; remembered for Morkm^s 
Dyks, in Fern, MortorCs Fork (infallible means of 
exacting money for king's use), and as patron of Sir 
Thomas More. 

MORTON, OLIVER PERRT (1823-77), Amer. 

olitioian ; gov. of Indiana, 1861, and vigorously up- 

eld nationiQ oause in war ; U.8. Senator, 1867, and 
took part in impeaching Pr^ Johnson. 

MORTON, THOMAS (c. 1690-1646), Eng. ad- 
venturer and sell-elected gov. of a settlement in Massa- 
chusetts ; wrote the New English Canaan, 

MORVAN (e. 47* N., 4* E.), mountainohs region, 
Yonne and Nidvre, France. 

MORVX (22* 49' N., 70* 64' E,), native state, 
Kathiawar, Bombay, India. Pop. 110,000. Capital, 
Morvi. Pop. 19,0(b. 

MOSAIC THEORY of organic development, see 
under Embbtoloqt. 

MOSCHELES, IGNAZ (1794-1870), Bohemian 
composer and pianist ; settled in London, 1826 ; 
teacher at Leipzig ^nservatoire, 1846 ; studies, 
sonatas, concertos, etc. 

MOSCHUS, a genus of Deer (g.v.). 

MOSCOW (66* N., 37* E.), government, Russia ; 
surface undulating ; belongs to basin of Volga ; chief 
manufacturing province of Russia. Pop. (1910) 
3,216,400. 

MOSCOW (56* 42' N., 37* 39' E.), town, former 
capital of Russia, and second city of empire. M. was 
inhabited at an early date by Finnish peoples, and was 
settled by Great Russians in XII. cent. ; became seat 
of metropolitan of Central Russia, 1325 ; capital of 
united principality of M. and Vladimir, 1328 ; pillaged 
by Mongols, 1382 ; by Tartars twice in XV. cent. ; 
became capital of all Russia under Ivan HI. in 1480 ; 
superseded as capital by St. Petersburg, 1711; several 
times damaged by fire in XVIII. cent. ; occupied by 
French under Napoleon, Sep. 16, 1812 ; burned down 
by inhabitants, Sep. 16-19 ; evacuated by French, who 
began ‘retreat from Moscow,’ Oct. 19; recent events 
include riots among students on various occasions. In 
middle of city is the Kremlin or citadel, which is sur- 
rounded by walls and is most sacred spot in country to 
a Russian ; it contains old and now imperial palaces, 
arsenal, monasteries, famous Tsar Kolokol 1^11 (see 
Bell), and three cathedrals, of which the Cathedral of 
the Assumption {rebtiilt XV. cent.) is most important. 
Other public buildings include univ., founded by 
Catharine in 1755, observatory, museum, St. Basil’s 
Cathedral; seiit of metropolitan of M. M. has great 
transit trade and is important industrial centre ; manu- 
factures cotton, woollens, silks, leather, machinery, 
tobacco, etc. Pop. (1910) l,4Sl,240. 

Gerrare, Moscow. 

MOSELLE, Mo8bl( 60* lO'N., 7* 12'E.), river, which, 
rising in Vosges mts., l'>ance, flows northward through 
France, Luxemburg, and Prussian Rhineland, and joins 
Rhine at Ck>blenz ; length, 314 miles ; valley noted for 
wines. 

MOSES, Old Testament character ; loader of the 
Hebrews out of Egypt, and lerislator; traditionally 
the author of first nvo books of Bible, but many parts 
of these must bo much later. The narratives have been 
much modified by tradition, and it is impossible to say 
what is known for certain about him, though it cannot 
be doubted that he exorcised considerable influence. 

MOSES, ASSUMPTION OF, apocalyptic and 
pseudonymous book, rediscovered in 1861, perhaps 
ideoticaf with lost * Testament of Moses * ; probabW 
written by a Pharisee about the time of Christ. It 
exists in Greek, which is perhaps translated from a 
Hebrew original. 

MOSES OF CHORENE (fl. V. or VIIL cent. A.D.), 
Armenian historian ; author of Oenealogical Account of 
Great Armenia, down to 440— valuable as preserving 
ballads or traditions, but otherwise inaoourate ; probably 
wrote the Geography, valuable for ancient Eastern names, 
etc.. Rhetoric, and religious treatises. 
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MOSHEXM, JOHANN LORENZ VON (1694- 
1766), Ger. Lutheran historian. 

MOSLEM, see Muhammadan Rbuoion. 

MOSQXTE (word ultimately of Arabic derivation), 
term for a Muhammadan pmoe of worship. A m. 
ipnerally has an open space surrounded by colonnades. 
In the middle is a fountain, for Muslims must always 
pray ceremonially clean. There is likewise a niche to 
point the direction to Mecca, for thither a Muslim faces 
while praying. Though there is no sacerdotal caste in 
Islam, certain officials are appointed to supervise the 
m’s. There are many famous m’s now in oxiatenoe, 
some built of the materials of ruined Christian Churches. 
An Indian m. always has a dome. 

MOSQUITOES, flies grouped with Gnats in family 
Culicidae, having complex mouth parts for piercing and 
sucking blood in female, and thickly plumed antennee 
in male. The larvsB are aquatic. Found over all the 
world except in polar regions ; m’s are of interest to 
man because some species arc Imown to spread disoaso, 
e.g. the common Brit, form {Anopheles maculipennis) 
may carry the organism of malaria. 

MOSQUITO COAST AND RESERVE (c. 13° N., 
83° 60' W. ), district, Nicaragua, Central America ; 
formerly a separate state under Brit, protection ; 
now a department of Nicaragua, namea Zelaya ; 
surface mountainous in interior, low-lying near coast ; 
capital, Blue fields. Pop. c. 16,000. 

MOSS (69° 26' N., 10° 45' E.), seaport, Norway, on 
Christiania Fjord ; exports timber. Pop. 9200. 

MOSSAMEDES (15° T S.. 12° 15' E.), seaport, 
chief town, Mossamedes district, Portug. W. Africa, on 
Little Fish (Mossamedes) Bay ; exports cured fish. Pop. 
6100; (dif^t.) 185,000. 

MOSSEL BAY (34° 3' S., 22° 16' E.), seaport, bay, 
and division on S. coast. Cape Province, S. Africa. 
Pop. 4900. 

MOSSES, see Bryophyta. 

MOSSLEY (63° 31' N., 2° 3' W.), market town, 
Lancashire, England; cotton-mills, iron foundries. 
Pop. (1911) 13,205. 

MOSTAGANEM (36° 66' N,, 0“ 10' E.), seaport, 
Oran, Algeria, Africa, near Mediterranean ; trade in 
horses, cereals. Pop. 22,000. 

MOSTAR (43° 26' N., 17° 68' E,), chief town, Herze- 
govina, Austria-Hungary, on Narenta ; scat of Gk. and 
R.C. bishopric ; tobacco. Pop. (1910) 16,392. 

MOSUL (36° 19' N., 43° 9' E.), town. Turkey-in- 
Asia ; flourished under caliphs; held in turn by Ham- 
danids, Okailids, Seljuks, Persians, Turks; encircled 
by partly ruined walls; contains great mosque ; formerly 
noted for manufacture of muslin; exports gall-nuts. 
Pop. c. 86,000. M. vilayet has area of 36,130 sq. miles. 
Pop. c. 600,000. 

MOT ALA (68° 30' N., 16° E.), tewn, Ostergotland, 
Sweden, on Lake Vetter ; ironworks. 

MOTET, a term long applied to a composition, 
usually of a sacred character, for several voices. The 
form is now obsolete. 

MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN, sailors’ name 
for Stormy Petrel. 

MOTHER OF PEARL, nacreous deposit with 
which molluscs coat interior of their shells ; obtained 
by splitting sliells into layers ; largely used for inlaying, 
makmg buttons, pen- knife handles, etc. 

MOTHERWELL (66° 48' N. , 4° W. ), town, Scotland ; 
iron- and steel- works ; collieries. Pop. (1911)40,378. 

MOTHS, see Lepidorteba. 

MOTION, LAWS OF, see DYNAMICS. 

MOT ION , PERPETUAL, see PERPETUAL Motion. 

MOTIVE, any feeling or thought which helps to 
determine volition ; sometimes, more jiarticularly, the 
aim or end of aotion as determining volition. Thus fear 
may be called the ra. which impels a roan to run away, 
or his m. may be said to be to save his life. 

MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP (1814-77), Amer. 
historian ; best-known book, Rise of the Dutch ^public, 
1856, has Prot. bias, but based on original sonroea* 
MOTMOT8 {Mom<didai)t beantiim Pioarian Birds 


with saw-edged bills found near the rivers and streams 
of Central and S. America, in the banks of which they 
excavate tunnels for their nests. 

MOTONOBU, KANO (147(V-1669), Jap. artist 
B. of Masanobu {q.v.)i amongst the foremost artists 
of his country ; painted everything superbly ; excelled 
in landscape ; esteemed for his universality. 

MOTOR AREA, see Muscle. 

MOTOR-CARS, mechanically propelled vehicles 
carrying their own power unit ; carriages which run 
on the high road without rails. The term is generally 
applied to private automobiles as distinct from motor- 
buses or motor-cabs. Potrol-drivon oars are com- 
monest ; steam m.-o’s require special knowledge of 
engineering, and electric m.-c’s are restricted to short 
mns owing to difficulty in carrying stored electricity. 

History. — Early exixjriments were directed to 
applying the steam-engine to road traction. The first 
steam car was probably that made by Argnot, a French- 
man, in 1769. The first practical vehicle was Treve- 
thick’s steam car (1802). In 1824 several m.-o’s were 
constructed similar to stage coaches and weighing 3 
or 4 tons. A regular passenger service ran between 
Cheltenham and Gloucester, and the average speed 
was 10 miles per hour. Further development in 
m.-c’s was arrested in Britain by the passing of a bill in 
1865 requiring three drivers to bo on each oar, and for a 
man with a red flag to walk in front of each vehicle, 
while a speed limit of 4 miles per hour was imposed and 
no blowing off of steam was allowed. 

Motor-Cyclos. — The introduction of the internal 
combustion engine awakened now interest, and in 
1885 Butler constructed a motor ‘tricycle ; ho was soon 
followed by Roots and ICnight in the application of 
the idea to road work. In 1885 Daimler invented an 
engine using petrol as a fuel, and fitted one to a motor- 
bicycle. No commercial prospects occurred until 
about 1901, and even then the motor-bicycle trade was 
in an unsatisfactory condition. This was mainly due 
to the unreliability of tho machines, and to the fact 
that they were fitted with surface carburettors, a 
contrivance by which petrol vapour was drawn from 
a wick which hung in a tank containing tlie supply. 
This arrangement, together with accumulator igmtion, 
proved unsatisfactory ; the jolting of tho machine 
caused tho plates of tho accumulator to snap, often 
leaving tho motorist stranded by the roadside. The 
introduction of the float-feed carburettor and tho high- 
tension magneto (1906) revolutionised the industry. 

The standard motor-cycle of 1913 has air-cooled 
cylinders, althougli a few makers have adopted water - 
cooling. Cylinders are one, two, or four in number, 
developing from 1 to 8 h.p. Ignition is by high-tension 
magneto ; float-feed carburettor, chain, shaft, or india- 
rubber and canvas belt drive. Side-cars are used when 
it is desired to carry a second person. 

Later Dovolopmonts. — At the Paris Exhibition of 
1887 motor -boats were running on the Seine. Levassor 
and Panhard added improvements, and in 1894 a trial 
run of motor-cars (using tho internal combustion 
engine), between Paris and Rouen, was organised. 
Tho following year the trial was from Paris to Bordeaux 
and back, a distance of 744 miles ; the winner’s 
average speed was 16 miles per hour. In 1896 the 
clauses of the 1806 Bill were repealed, and Brit, firms 
again commenced to mvo close attention to the develop- 
ment of tho new industry. Rapid strides were made 
in the attainment of spo^, efficiency, and reliability, 
and in July 1902 the Paris- Vienna trial was won by 
S. F. Edge on a 60 h.p. Napier. He won the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup, an important trophy in tho history of the 
m.-c. In 1903 trials were run in Ireland and won by 
a Mercedes oar, made by the Oer. firm of Daimler. 
Greater attention was now paid to a study of steel and 
its alloys, while both the reciprocating parts of engines 
and integral parts of the chassis were made much 
lighter and of improved design. 

Am an example of the efficiency of these imjiroTe^ 
ments, the case of a 4*oylinder en^ne may be qnote^ 
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In 1899 luoh an angina, tha oylindara of whioh vnf 
aaoh 4* bore, daralopad 90 h.o. or lafs, while tha lama 
■izod engine of 1910 dayelo^ something oyar 60 h.i>. 
8uoh inyentiona aa tha mnltiple-diao olut^ detaohabie 
wheela, and the G-oylinder engine, bronght out by 
Eng. firms, aa well aa improyementa in the silencing 
of oars, added greatly to the popularity of the auto- 
mobile, which now Mgan to displaoe horse-drawn 
yahiclea. The first tari-caba appeared in Liondon in 
1903, but were not a commercial auooess. It was not 
until 1906 that the Renault Co. placed successful cabs 
on the streets. Tlie number of motor-cabs registered 
in London increased from 19 in 1906 to 4941 in 1910. 
The chief advantages of motor-cabs are the increased 
speed and comfort of trayel, while a device oaUed a 
UjJKimtUr reristers the correct fare. 

In 1903 the speed-limit in Great Britain was raised 
to 20 miles per hour, but Local Government Boards 
ware given authority to close roads to motor traffic, or 
to fix 10 miles per hour or lower speed-limits in danger- 
ous places. Police traps were instituted to prevent 
motorists exceeding the limit, and as a result of these 
measures (and of the increase in efficiency of low horse- 
powered cars) high horse-powered oars decreased in 
number. 

In the early days of the internal combustion engine 
the charge was ignited by the heating of a tube con- 
nected with the cylinder, and later by elootrioity, an 
^umulator and sparking coil being used, in con- 
junction with a contact-breaker, to give the spark at 
the correct instant. On modem cars the ignition 
mtom is by high-tension magneto, invented by F. R. 
wmms and Herr Bosch, with accumulator ignition for 
easy starting. 

Water-cooling is standard, and various types of 
radiators are in use, each having its peculiar claims. 
Starting up is by handle at the front of tno car, although 
some 1912-13 cars are fitted with self-starters. Im- 
provements in the design of clutches allow the car to 
start without jerking. Gears have been improved 
and strengthened, and shaft drive is standard. Wire 
wheels save weight, and detachable (Stepney) wheels 
and rims render the incapacity of the oar through 
tyre troubles a matter of moments only. 

Heavy coxnmeroial yehloles may bo propelled either 
by steam or petrol. Steam is particularly suitable 
for heavy lorries, trucks, etc. In some steam wagons 
veriioal compound engines are used, fixed behind the 
driver ; with others, the position is with the boiler 
in front of the driver. Steam tractors are generally 
used by showmen and builders. 

Internal combustion petrol engines have been 
Mplied to mechanical traction with neat success. 
Tno engines are of the same t 3 mo as tliat described 
under Oil Engine, except that they are of a heavier 
build in order to withstand rough usage (see ENomES). 
Two of the best-known vehicles of this type are the 
Leyland petrol wagon and the 70-h,p, 6-oylinder 
D^anis denvery wagon. Motor fire-engines are now 
common ; an engine such aa 60-h.p. 6’Cy Under HaUey 
can transport a far greater amount of tackle than a 
horse-drawn vehicle. Motor-cars, cycles, and wagons 
ore now extensively employed in military manmuvres 
and operations. 

Lioenoes and Regulations. — In the U.K. motor- 
car licences are os foUows : — 

Motor-bicycles and tiicyclos, £1 ; motor-cars under 
6) h.p., £2 28. ; under 12 h.p., £3 3s. ; under 16 h.p., 
£4 4 b. ; under 26 hp.. £6 ds. ; under 33 h,p., £8 Ss. ; 
under 40 h.p., £10 lOs, ; under 60 h.p., £21 ; over 
60 h.p., £42. Doctors pay half -duty. 

The advent of the motor-car has put an enormous 
extra strain upon roads. In order to maintain and im- 
prove these, a mint is made each year out of the Con- 
solidated Fund equal to the proceeds of the duties 
imposed upon motor-cars and motor-spirit (e, £1,000,000 
in 1911-18). 

A motor-car or cycle must not be driven ou a public 
highway at a spera exceeding 20 miles per hour. 


No person must drive a motor who is not lioansed to 
do so ; and no one may be licensed to drive a motor- 
car under 17 years of age, or a motor-cycle under 14. 
Licence to drive a motor-car, 6s. A car can be regis- 
tered under any authority, but a Drivet^s Licence must 
be taken in the district in which the driver resides: 
registration fee for a car, £1 ; for a motor-cycle, 6a. 
L^ps most be alight from one hour after sunset 
until one hour before sunrise. 

Each car must exhibit the distinguishing letters 
of the authority registered under and the number 
allotted to the oar by the authority on both the front 
and rear of the car. 

The Registration Letters are : a., London ; a. a., 
Hampshire; a.b., Worcestorshiro; a. o., Warwickshire; 
a.d., Gloucestershire; a.e., Bristol; a.!., Cornwall; 
a.h., Norfolk; a.i., Meath; a.j., Yorkshire (N. 
Riding) ; a.k., Bra^ord ; a.l., Nottinghamshire ; 

a.m., Wiltshire; a.n., West Ham ; a.o., Ciunberloud; 
a.p.. East Sussex; a.r., Hertfordshire; a.a., Nairn- 
shire; a.t., Kiiigston-upon-HuU ; a.a., Nottingham; 

a. w., Shropshire; a.x., Monmouthshire; a.y., 

Leiccstorghire ; b., Lancashire; b.a., Salford; 

b. b., Newcastlo-on-Tyne ; b.c., I^eicester ; b.d., 

Northamptonshire; b.o., Lincolnshire (Lindsey); 
b.h., Buckinghamshire; b.i., Co. Monaghan; b.J., 
East Suffolk; b.k., Portsmouth; b.l., Berkshire; 
b.m., Bedfordshire; b.n., Bolton; b.o., Cardiff; 
b.p., West Sussex; b.r., Sunderland; b.a., Orkney; 

b. t., Yorkshire (E. Riding) ; b.u., Oldham ; b.w., 
Oxfordshire; b.x., Carmarthenshire; b.y., Croydon; 

c. , Yorkshire (W. Riding); c.a., Denbighshire; 
c.b., Blackburn ; c.c., Carnarvonshire; o.d., Brighton ; 
c.e., Cambridgeshire; c.l., West Suffolk; o.h., 
Derby; c.i., Queen’s County; o.J., Herefordshire; 

c. k., Preston; c.l., Norwich; o.m., Birkenhead; 
o.n., Gateshead; c.o., Plymouth; o.p., Halifax; 
o.r., Southampton; u.t., Lincolnshire (Kesteven) ; 

0. U., South Shields; c.w., Burnley; o.x., Hudders- 
field ; o.y-f Swansea ; d., Kent ; d.a., Wolver- 

hampton ; d.b., Stockport; d.o., Middlesborough ; 

d. e., Pembrokeshiro ; d.h., Walsall; d.i., Co. Ros- 

common; d.J., St. Helens; d.k., Rochdale; d.l., 
Isle of Wight; d.m., Jlintshiro ; d.n., York; d.o., 
Lincolnshire (Holland); d.p., Reading; d.r., Dovon- 
port; d.a., Peebles; d.u., Coventry; d.w., Newport 
(Mon.); d.x., Ipswich; d.y., Hastings; e., Stafford- 
shire; e.a., West Bromwich ; e.b., Isle of Ely ; e.o., 
Westmoreland ; e.d., Warrington ; o.©., Grimsby ; 

C.I., West Hartlepool; a.h., Hanley; a.l., Co. Sligo; 

e. J., Cardiganshire; a.k., Wigan ; a.l., Bournemouth ; 
a.m., Bootlo ; a.n.. Bury; a.o., Barrow -in -Furness ; 
a.p., Montgomeryshire; a.a., Perthshire; a.t., Rother- 
ham; a.u., Brecknockshire; a.w., nuntingdonshire ; 
a.x., Great Yarmouth ; a.y., Anglesey ; I., Essex ; 

f. a.. Burton -upon -Trent ; t.b., Bath; f.o., Oxford; 

1. d., Dudley; l.a., Lincoln; 1.1., Merionethshire; 
l.h., Gloucester; l.i., Tipperary (N. Riding); I.J., 
Exeter; l.k., Worcester; 1.1., Soke of Petorboro’ ; 
l.m., Chester; l.n., Canterbury; l.o., Radnorshire; 
l.p., Rutland ; t.r., Blackpool ; l.t., Tynemouth ; 
1.x. , Dorsetshire; l.y., Southport; g., Glas^w; h., 
Middlesex; b.i., Tipperary (S. Riding) ; b.a., Renfrew- 
shire ; l.a., Co. Antrim ; i.b., Co. Armagh ; l.o., 
Co. Carlow; i.d., Co. Cavan; i.a., Co. Clare; 1.1., 
Co. Cork ; i.b., Co. Donegal ; i.J., Co. Down ; l.k., 
Co. Dublin; 1.1., Co. Fermanagh; l.m., Co. Galway; 
i.n., Co. Kerry ; l.o., Co. Kildare ; l.p., Co. Kilkenny ; 
i.r. , King’s County; i.l., Co. Leitrim ; i.u., Co. Limerick ; 
i.w., Co. Londonderry ; 1.x., Co. Longford ; l*y., Oo. 
Louth; i.a., Co. Mayo ; f . Durham ; J.I., Co. Tyrone ; J.«., 
Robs and Cromarty ; k., Liverpool ; k.i., Co. Water- 
ford ; k.a., Roxburgh ; 1., Glamorganshire ; La., Lb., 
Le., Ld., La., 1.1., l.<ondon; 1.1., Westmeath; Ln., 
London; La., Solkirkshire ; m., Cheshire; m.L, Co. 
Wexford ; m.a., Stirlingshire ; m.x., Middlesex ; 
a., Manoheater ; a.b., Northampton ; a.t, Co. 
Wicklow; a.a., Satherland; e., Birminfhiia; o.L, 
Belfast: e.a., WigtowDshirs t p., Surrey; p.l., 
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Cork; p.s.» ShotUnd; t„ Derbyshiro; r.l., DubUn; 
r.o., Aberdeen ; Edinburgh ; 8,a.« Aberdeenshire ; 
B.b., Argyllihire; s.d., Ay^re; e.e., Benflihire; 
8.h., ]^to^rv^ok8hire ; 8.|., Bute; 8.k., Caithness; 
8.1., Claokmonnanshire ; 8.m., Dumfriesshire; 8.n., 
Dumbartonshire ; 8 . 0 ., Elginshire ; 8.p., Fifoshire ; 
m.v., Forfarshire ; 8.8., Haddingtonshire : 8.I., Inver- 
ness-shire; 8.a., Kincardine; a.r., Kinross-shire; 
8.W., Kirkoudbrightshire ; a.ac., Linlithgowshire ; n.y., 
Midlothian; I., Devonshire; t.l., Limerick; t.8., 
Dimdeo; u., Leeds; u.l., Londonderry ; u.e.»Govan; 

V. , Lanarkshire; v.a.r Greenock; w., Shefi&eld ; 

W. I., Waterford; w.8., Leith; x., Northumberland; 

X. 8., Paisley; y., Somersetshire; y.a., Fartiok. 

Motor Sign -Posts. — (1) A white circle — speed- 

limit mven on plate below ; (2) a red circle means 
road dosed to motorists ; (3) a red triangle means 
caution ; (4) a diamond-shaped board for any other 
notice. 

Spooner, Motors and Motoring (1912). 

MOTOBS. — In a dynamo (^.v.) a coil of wire 
rotates between the poles of an electroma^et so that 
the number of lines of ma^etio force (see Maonbtism) 
passing through the coil is continually changing. In 
consequence, an electric current is produced in the 
coil. Conversely, if a current be sent round the coil 
from an external source, the coil will rotate, and this 
arrangement is termed an electromotor. Mechanically, 
the design of an electromotor is almost exactly similar 
to that of a dynamo. Electrically, the cUfforence 
is that in the dynamo mechanical energy is supplied 
to the machine and produces energy in the form of an 
electric oorront, which mav be employed for lighting 
or power ; whereas, in the electromotor, energy is 
supplied to the machine m the form of an electric 
current, which produces mechanical energy capable of 
doing work. I^is current is generally obtained from 
the public supply, and is therefore at a nearly constant 
eleotromotive force. Lot this be E. When the motor 
begins to revolve it acts like a dynamo and nroducoa 
a reverse, or back eleotromotive lorce. Let this be e. 
If R is the resistance of the whole circuit, then the 
current C supplied by the mains is equal to (E - e)‘i-R. 
At starting, the back electromotive force e is zero, and 
hence the current from the mains tends to be large. 
In order to avoid this heavy current, which might 
damage the machine, an extra resistance is inserted 
into the oirouit by means of a starting switch, and after 
the speed of the motor has risen sufficiently to develop 
the back electromotive force, this resistance is out out. 

Motors, like dynamos, may be series^ shunt, or com- 
pound woun<^ according to the purpose for which they 
ore used. Series wound motors are employed where great 
starting power is required, but develop very high speed 
with light loads. Shunt wound motors may, within 
certain limits, adjust their speed according to the 
work imposed on them. Compound wound motors 
may bo constructed to run at constant speeds with all 
loads. The electrical efficiency of a motor is the ratio of 
the energy output of the machine to the total energy 

t 

supplied to it, and is reprosonted by The 

mechanical efficiency is the ratio ^ where II is the 

brake horse-power of the motor. 

Water-Motors are instruments for the applioation of 
water-power to machinery. This is done by means of 
water-wheels and turbines. Water-wheels are adapted 
so as to utilise either the weight of water {t,g. a fall) 
or its momentum (e.g. a swift stream). In either case 
the wheel is rotated and the power transmitted by 
shafts and driving-belts. The turbine is prootically 
a horizontal water-wheeL 

MOTOR-CAR ENOINEt see ENcnsns. 

MOTRZL (36* 63' N., 8* 37' W.), town, Granada, 
Spain, near Msditeiranaan ; lugar. Pop* 20,000. 

MOTT, LUGRETIA (1793-1880), Am«r. Quaker 
rfdormer ; preached as member of Society of Frienda, 
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denounoinff slavery and urging peace ; took an active 
part in anti-slavery and women’s suffrage conventions. 

MOTT, VALENTINE (1786-1866), Amer. surgeon ; 
prof, cl Surgery at Columbia (Doll., 1809 ; after seven 
years in Eurc^ founded Univ. M6<lical College of New 
York, 1841 ; famed as a brilliant operator. 

MOTTO, see under Hsraldey. 

MOUFLON, Muvlok (Ovia musitnon), wild sheep of 
Central Asia ; in Europe found only in Corsica and 
Sardinia. 

MOUXDEN, see Mukden. 

MOULDING, see Foundino. 

MOULINB (46* 33' N., 3* 20' E.), town, AUier, 
France, on AUier ; cathedral ; bp. *8 see ; machinery, 
furniture ; was ancient capital of Bourbonnais. Pop. 
23 000, * 

MOULMEIN, see Maulmain. 

MOULT, the casting of an external coat ; most 
often used of the shedding of feathers, hut also of hair, 
or Boalos, of the Oarapaoo in Crustacea, or of various 
cuticles in other Arthropods. 

MOULTAN, see Multan. 

MOUND -BUILDERS, primitive inhabitants of 
N. America. Among remains of NeoUthio Age in N. 
America there are found, south of Canada, barrows, 
some of which are grave- mounds, some apparently 
not so, oontaining skeletons, implements, rude sculp- 
tures, ashes, charooal 

MOUNDSVILLE (39* 66' N., 80* 46' W.), city, 
W. Virginia, U.S.A., on Ohio ; prehistoric mounds in 
vicinity ; glass-works. Pop. (1910) 8918. 

MOUNT BARKER (36* 6' S., 138* 68' E.), town, 
S. Australia, at foot of Mount il^rker; agricultural 
and fruit-growing district. 

MOUNT CARMEL (40* 48' N., 78* 26' W.), town. 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on Shamokin Creek; anthracite 
coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 17,532. 

MOUNT CLEMENS (42* 36' N., 82* 66' W.), city, 
health-resort, Michigan, U.S.A., on Clinton; minora] 
springa Pop. (1910) 7707. 

MOUNT DESERT (44* 20' N., 68* 20' W.), island, 
Maine, U.S.A. ; area, c. 110 sq. mUes; surface moun- 
tainous ; summer resort ; largest village, Bar Harbor, 
Pop. 8100. 

MOUNT GAMBIER (37* 60' S., 140* 60' E.), town, 
S. Australia ; agricultural centre. 

MOUNT MORGAN (23* 46' S., 160* 30' E.), town, 
Queensland, Australia ; gold minea Pop. 6600. 

MOUNT SORREL (62* 44' N., 1* 9' W.), market 
town, on Soar, Leicestershire, England. 

MOUNT VERNON.— (1) (40* 62' N., 73* 60' W.) 
residential city, on Bronx River, New York State, 
U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 30,919. (2) (41* 65' N., 91* 28' 
W.) town, Iowa, U.S.A. ; seat of Cornell Coll. (Methodist 
Episcopal). P^. (1910) 1632. (3) (38* 20' N., 88* 
65' W.) city, llUnois, IJ.S.A. ; trade in Inmber and 
flour. Pop. (1910) 8007. (4) (40* 20' N., 82* 30' W.) 
city, Ohio, U.8.A., on Koko-sing; engine- works ; 
flour -milla Pop. (1910) 9087. (6) (37* 66' N., 88* W.) 
town, Indiana, U.S.A., on Ohio; flour- and saw-mills. 
Pop. (1910) 6503. (6) (38* 44' N., 77* 13' W.) home and 
burial-place of George Washington, Virginia, U.S.A. ; 
estate was presented to the nation in 1856. 

MOUNTAIN ASH (61* 40' N., 3* 28' W.), town, 
Glamorganshire, Wales; collieries; ironworka Pop. 
(1911)42,266. 

MOUNTAINEERING is a oomparativoly modem 
sport, although celebrated climbs have been recorded 
since the XIII. oenl, and Gesner and Simler (XVX. 
cent.) showed that there were some who took keen 
pleasure in climbing. It did not become popular 
till about 1750 ; Mont Blanc was first asoendod by 
Balmat, I78G, who guided De Sassure on his famous 
ascent in the following year. Colonel Beaufoy was 
the first Englishman to achieve this feat, 178L In 
1800 some peasants climbed Qroas-Olockner. Ths 
Alpine dab was formed in 1867 and the Alpine JowmeU 
first published, 1863. Among famous elimbers may 
be mentioned, Whymper, who climbed the Matterhorn 
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(1865) and various peaks of the Andes, Mackinder, who 
scaled Mt. Kenya (1899), and the Duke of Abroazi, who 
has made several celebrated climbs in £. Africa. M. is 

S raotised to a limited extent in Britain, but Switzerland 
I by far the most popular country for mountaineers. 
It is a sport that involves considerable risk, e.g, from 
falling rocks or snow, from sudden stonns, from falling 
down a crevasse, but the majority of accidents are duo 
to foolhardiness or lack of due precaution. 

Dent and others, Mountairiecring (1901); C. E. 
Benson, Briiith Mountainuring (1909) ; Abraham, 
Bfitith Mountain Climbs (1909) ; and the Publications 
of the Alpine Club, 

MOUNTAINS. — ^The following are the chief moun- 
tains, with heights in feet : Europe^ Mont Blanc 
(15,732) ; Aria, Evebsst, Himalayas (20,002), Dapsang, 
Karakorum Mts. (28,700) ; Taganna, Parnir (25,800) ; 
A/nea, Kilima-Njaro (19,C80), Konya (19,000), 
Ruwenzori (18,000) ; AfTierica — (1) N., Mt. M'Kinlcy 
(20,404), Mt. Logan (19,600), Origaba (18,206); (2) S., 
Aconcagua (22,427), Merc^ario (22,302), Gualtiori, 
(22,000); Oceania, Mt. Charles-Louis, New Guinea 
(20,000), Mauna Kea, Hawaii (13,806), Mt. Cook, New 
S^aland (12,349), Mt. Townsend, New South Wales 
(7360); An^arcric Regions, Mt. Erebus (15,000). 
MOUNTED INFANTRY, see Infantby. 
MOUNTJOY, BARONY AND VISCOUNTCY.— 
Sir Waiter Blount of Elvaston, Derbyshire, fought for 
Edward IV. at Towion ; received forfeited estates of 
Lancastrians, and, 1466, was created Baron M. from 
surname of maternal ancestor. Barony was held by 
Blounts until 1681; by Viscounts Windsor, descended 
from Blounts, 1712-68; viscountoy held by Earls 
and Marquesses of Bute, similarly descended, 1706 to 
present time. Stewarts of Ramalton were Viscounts M. , 
1683-1760; descendants, Gardiners of Dublin, Barons 
M., 1789-1829. 

MOUNTMELLICK (63* V N., 7* 20' W.), market 
town, Queen’s County, Ireland ; woollen manufactures, 
foundries. 

MOURNE MOUNTAINS, see Down. 

MOUSE FAMILY, MUEfD.>E, a vast osflcmblage of 
Rodents comprising almost 1600 species, recorded from 
practically all parte of the world. They have slender 
skdetons, four and five toes on the fore and hind feet 
respectively, sharp flattened lower incisors, and a long 
scaly tail generally almost devoid of hairs. Most 
familiar are Rats and Mice {Mtu), flve of which ooour in 
Britain, loading nocturnal lives and sheltering in holes ; | 
the disappearing Black Rat or Ratton (If. railus), \ 
almost exterminated by the spread of the larger and I 
fiercer Brown Rat {M. decumanus) ; the common j 
Housb-Mousb (M, musculus) and its country relatives, I 
the HARyxsT-Mousii and Long-Tailed Fisld-Mousb I 
(M, minutus and sylvaiicue), the former of which builds 
a nest amongst com stalks. The Volbs {Arvicola) are 
more clumsy than Rats and Blioe, have shorter tails and 
ears, are entirely vegetarian, and are oven more 
destructive to crops ; although five species are found 
in Britain, Ireland has none. Non-Brit, representa- 
tives of the Mouse Family are the vole-hke Lbmhings 
{Lemmus), found burrowing in the mts. of northern 
Europe, Asia, and Amorioa. The disastrous migrations 
of the Norwegian Lemming are referred to in the article 
on Migbation. The Musk-Rat or Musquash {Fiber) 
is an aquatic inhabitant of N. America, with a musky 
odour, and fur of commercial value ; while the graceful, 
bttshy-tailed Gbbbils live in burrows on the sandy 
deserts of Europe, Asia, and Africa, resembling in habit 
the Old World cheek-pouched Hamsters {Cricehu). 
MOUSE HARES, see Picas. 

MOUTH (including salivary glands), see Digestion. 
MOUTHPIECE, that part of a wind instrument 
which the player puts into his mouth or against his 
lint. To the first class belong the single reed of the 
cttrinet and the double reeds of the oboe and bassoon ; 
to the leoond, the cupped m’s of such instruments 
at the honi and trombone. Individual instruments 
ol 4ht latter cltu have slightly different forms of onp. 


and in some cases a different material is used from 
that of the instrument itself. Instruments like the 
fiuto cannot striotly be said to have a m. 

MOVABLES, SCO under Inhbbitancb. 

MOWBRAY, name of Eng. baronial family. Roger 
do M., descendant of lords of Montbray, Normandy, 
and his descendants were summoned to Parliament 
as barons from 1283 or 1296. Sixth baron was Earl 
! Marshal and Duke of Norfolk, 1397, a title which 
descended to the Howards. 

MOZAMBIQUE, MOZAMBIQUE ( 16* 2' S., 40® 48' E. ), 
seaport, Portug. E. Africa, on island in Mossoril Bay ; 
exports ground-nuts, rubber. Pop. 6000. The name is 
also given to a district of Portug. £. Africa and to Portug. 
E. Africa itself. See Poktuguksk East Africa. 

MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS (1766-91), 
Austrian composer ; b. at Salzburg ; d. in Vienna. His 
musical precocity was phenomenal, and when, at the 
age of BIX, he started on a three years* artistic tour 
with his sister, he excited astonishment everywhere 
as the * wondor-child.* At Paris, in 1763, during this 
tour, his first compositions were publish^. Return- 
ing to Salzburg he wrote, when only ten, an oratorio, 
and soon after an opera, performed in 1769. A 
brilliant Ital. tour, again as a prodigy, followed ; and 
after various wanderings, ana an engagement with 
the abp. of Salzburg, which ultimately proved un- 
tenable, he settled in Vienna. There he wrote, among 
others, the three groat operas by which he will always 
be remembered, The Marriage of Figaro (1786), Don 
Giovanni (1787), and The Magic Flute {ll^l). In 1789 
he was appointed imperial private corn poser, but he failed 
to obtain any of the more lucrative posts, and as only 
small sums were paid for his works, he was in constant 
pecuniary straits. This was tragically emphasised 
at his death when, just after finishing his famous 
Requiem, ho was carried to a pauper’s grave. During 
his brief life M. wrote no fewer than 7C9 compositions, 
ranging from the very largest to the simplest forms. 
His genius might be described as universal, tor ho shone 
alike in opera, in orchestral and chamber music, 
and in sacred composition. His stylo has been aptly 
characterised as a happy mixture of Ital. joyfulnoss 
of melody, with Qer. thoroughness and depth. 

Cowon, Mozart (Masterpieces of Music Series, 1912). 

MOZDOK (43® 45' N., 44® 30' E.), town, Terek, 
Russia, on Terek Pop. 16,600. 

MOZLEY, JAMES BOWLING (1813-78), 
Anglican clergyman ; wrote in defence of Oxford 
movement. 

MOZLEY, THOMAS (1806-03), Anglican clergy- 
man ; upholder of Oxford movement. 

MOZUFFERNUGGER, see MuZAFFARNAGAR. 

MTZENSK, Mzbnsk (5:i® 17' N., 30® 30' E,), town, 
on Zusha, Orel, Russia ; tallow, soap ; active trade. 
Pop. 10,500. 

MTZKHET (41® 60' N., 44® 46' E ), decayed town, 
Russ. Transcaueasia ; ancient capital of Georgia. 

MUCH WENLOCK (62* 37' N., 2® 34' W.), market 
town, Shropshire, England. 

MUCKERS, a nickname for the soot whioh followed 
the dualistio views of John Henry Sohoidierr (1771- 
1826). Schonherr regarded the universe as a combina- 
tion of spiritual and sensual elements. 

MUDANIA (40® 20' N., 28® 66' E.). town, Asia 
Minor, on Sea of Marmora. Pop. 6000. 

MUD -FISHES, see under I^Tshbs. 

MUDHOL (16® 20' N., 76® 20' E.), native state, 8. 
Mahratta agency, Bombay, India. Pop. 70,000. 

MUDKI, see Moodkbb. 

MUEZZIN, see Muhammadanism (Institutions). 

MUFFINS, see Brbad. 

MUFFLING, FRIEDRICH KARL FERDINAND 
VON, Weiss (1776-1851), Pruss. field - marshal ; 
chief of staff of Tolly and NoUendorf in invasion of 
France, 1814 ; chief of general staff at Berlin, 1821 ; 
reorganised staff and wrote important military works. 

MUOGLETOIfZANS, Eng. religious sect, founded. 
1662, by Lodowiek Mnggleton (1609-08) and John 
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Beeve ; prMohed damnation o( all outsida tlw 

Beet. 

MX7BAMBCAD, Mohammbd, Mahomst (e. 57&-032)» 
the prophet and founder of Muhammadan religion, 
was bom at Meooa. He belonged to the tribe Koreish, 
and waa of good family. Arabia in his time waa 
pagan» but yariouB religions had exerted some 
innuenoe. M. was marred about 596, and his 
* Call ' took place about 610. He seems to have 
projected preaching against idolatry, restoring 
Judaism to its patriarchal puri^ by combining 
Jewish and Christian elements He recognised the 
Old Testament prophets and Christ, and regarded 
himself as the last and greatest prophet. O^y bv 
degrees did he assert his claim. Tbs Koran, of which 
the author, according to Muslim orthodoxy, was not 
M. but God, was delivered to the prophet in /Suras 
(chapters), and written down by his loUowera These 
were afterwards collected into the Koran as wo have 
it. Meanwhile, M. was gathering round him a band 
of followers, including his wife, his cousin, and his 
successor as head of the new religion — Abb Bekr. 

When M. began his public ministry he had a firm 
nucleus of supporters who may have urged him to 
keep in retirement no longer. The exact sequence of 
events from this time (about 616) to the Flight, in 622, 
is uncertain, but something may be gather^. He 
seems to have been involved in controversy about the 
Koran, in which he claims to have described events 
of which he had no ordinary means of knowledge, 
though his enemies said they knew a man who was 
his source of information. Although it became the 
standard for Arabia, some scholars think they can 
detect Ethiopia idioms in it. Meanwhile, M. had to face 
opposition in Mecca, and, while personally safe, was 
obliged to secure a refuge for some of his followers in 
Axum, in Abyssinia, making an alliance with the 
Abyssinian king. M. received an invitation from 
Yathrib (afterwards called Medina) to come to the 
assistance of one tribe which was at war with another. 
The Meccans were naturally roused against M., and 
the safe execution of his plan of escape taxed all 
his ability. He concealed himself in a cave south of 
Meooa, and finally arrived at Yathrib, Sep. 20, 622. 
From this time onwards M. wielded greater and greater 
power. He failed to bring about any understanding 
with the Jews in Yathrib, and he orushed them by 
force of arms. He forbade the drinking of wine by 
his followers-^rhaps because of its associations with 
the Christian Eucharist. 

The new faith spread beyond Medina, and all that 
was required of converts was to declare belief in Gk)d 
and in M. as His prophet, and to pav a certain sum as 
tribute. &L was naturally on bad terms with the 
Meccans, and ho started making attacks on their 
caravans. A battle was fought at Badr, in wliioh 
M. was victorious. This greatly increased his reputa- 
tion throughout Arabia. Anotlier battle, however, 
was fought, in which he was defeated. In the year 
5 iuH. (of the new era, reckoning from the Flight), Meooa 
ivas invaded, a truce was made next year, and in 6 ▲.n. 
it was captured, little change, however, was made 
in its internal government. The next step was the 
subjugation of Arabia. None but converts were 
allows in his army. He sent messages to all monarobs 
he knew, urging them to embrace the new faith. In 
9 A.B. the encroachment of Islam on the Byzantine 
Empire had begun, and before his death he bad planned 
the reduction of Syria. 

His oareer was certainly one of the most remarkable 
of history. His ability was enormous ; his sincerity 
is questioned by some. 

MargoHouth, if. and JRise of Islam, 

aSUHAMMAD AHMED ZBN BEYYXD ABDUE- 
EAB (184B-86), Egyptian pretender; olaimed to be 
the Mahdif who was to free E^t from foremn rule ; 
organised revolt of Sudan against Britidi and Turks ; 
Man dfolared independent Gordon, 1884, but 
Mahdistf besieged and oaptored Khartum* 1886* 


MUHAMMADANISBI. — Religion. The faith 
founded by Muhammad is often described as Islam, 
bnt is more familiar as Muhammadanism. It is a 
Christian heresy rather than like Buddhism or Confu- 
cianism, an entirely non-Christian or * heathen ' religion. 
It is the latest in time of the three great mono^Mstio 
faiths, the other two being Judaism and Christianity, 
and to Uiem Muliammadanism owes its birth. The 
founder’s idea seems to have been to revive early 
Judaism (see Muhammad), but it owes no less to 
the special conditions of the land of its origin, Arabia, 
which, with its great deserts, was the source of successive 
waves of Semitic migration. Its social condition was 
toibal, and a fairly primitive Semitio paganism pre- 
vailed. There were a nu m ber of local deities and sacred 
spots, such as the black stone of Mecca. Reverence 
for these was sometimes so firmly rooted in the Arab 
mind that it was impossible to dislodge it, and certain 
heathen ideas were therefore taken over by Islam. 

Muhammad belonged to the tribe Korcisb, whose 
god was Allah, who accordingly became the god of 
the new religion. Though the Jews lived an isolated 
life, Judaism can fairly be called one of Muhammad’s 
sources. Christianity existed in Arabia besides, but 
Muhammad derived most of his information of it 
from uncanonical sources. In addition, Zoroas- 
trianism had some influence on the Persian frontier. 
But Islam had a simpler theology than Catholic Chris- 
tianity. To the pious Muhammadan or Muslim the 
Koran is the source of revelation, and every word of it 
is absolute truth. There is, besides, a body of tradition, 
or hadith. What was not contained directly in either 
Koran or tradition could be inferred by analogy — qiyas. 
Much importance, too, was attached to the common 
belief of all believers. The devotional exercises of a 
Muslim consisted of saying the Creed, and certain other 
appointed prayers, and giving some amount in charity. 
Besides this, ho had to fast between sunrise and sunset 
for one month, and (if possible) once in his life go on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Moses and Jesus (according to Islam) were prophets, 
but Muliammad was the best and neatest. Various 
sects and religious movements arose, out there has been 
little theological development. The course of conquest 
can be followed in the history of various countries. See 
Korazt. 

M. has been widely spread, almost entirely by 
conquest, over N. Africa, India, £. and S.E. Asia, 
and Turkoy-in-Europe. In 1911 there were 60,623,000 
Muslims in India, while the total number in the 
world is estimated (1913) at 180,000,000. 

Arnold, The Pr sacking of Islam (1896) ; Sell, Essays 
on Muhammadanisvx (1901) ; Margoliouth, Muhammad 
and the Kiss of Islam (1906). 

lastituUonB.— Founded on ordinances of Mu- 
hammad, they have developed with expansion of Muslim 
Empire, cbieily under Omar L Political and social life 
are inseparable from religious. 

Rbuoiods Institutions. — (a) Prayer, five times 
daily, may be said anywhere, but on Friday every 
believer must pray in mosque. Muexzin*s cry from 
minaret of mosque announoes hours of prayer. Ablution 
is essential before prayers. (5) Easting obligatory 
during month of i^madan. (e) Alms-mving. (a) 
Hajj, pilgrimage to Mecca, to be made by Muslims at 
least once in lifetime. 

PouTiCAii AND Admtnistrattvb. — (o) Khalifa, Caliph 
or "sucoessor’ of Muhammad, originally elected by 
wholo Muslim community and uniting temporal and 
spiritual powers ; but after eventful history Caliphate 
became vested in Turk. Sultan, who is supreme relimouB 
head of Islam. (6) Vazirs or ministers, (e) (^ts, 
judges appointed by Caliph or Vazir ; women eligible. 
\d) Imdms, religious officials ; duty to recite prayers 
in mosque ; choose their own musxzina, {€) Amir-al- 
Hajj, Leader of Pilgrimage, generally held by Caliph 
himself, or near relative. 

Law.— Muhammadan Law is part of Muhammadan 
rohgioo. It arose from Arab onstoms and tisaget 
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as reformed and extended by Prophet Muhammad. 
History of Islamic legal system is divisible into four 
distinct periods : (ir Le^slative, commencing with 
Hijrat or Prophet*s flight to Medina, 622 a.d., and 
_ with his death, 632 a.d. ; laws divinely revealed, 
and promulgated in sacred book Qurdn (Koran), and in 
Hadith or Traditions, inspired precepts of Muhammad. 
(2) From 632 a.d. to VuL cent. a.d. ; period of col- 
lection and interpretation. (3) From VIlI. to X. cent. 
A.D. ; foimdation of the four Sunni schools of juris- 
prudence, Hanifi, Maliki, Shafi’i, Hanbali, differing 
chiefly in details. (4) From X. cent. a.d. to present 
time ; development of previous work. Souboes : 
(a) Quran; {b) Hadiih; (c) Ijma\ consensus of opinion 
of Mujtahids, jurists; (d) customs and usages; (e) 
juristic deduction. Islamic law regulates entire public 
and private relations of Muslims mutually and with 
non-Muslims. Among more interesting legal institu- 
tions are tm^/, transference of usufructuary rights 
without property vesting in any individual ; jehad, 
religious war declarable against hostile non-Muslim 
state ; inheritance laws, highly soiontiflo and equitable ; 
marriage laws, permitting four wives, but entitling 
each to equal treatment, to separate property, to 
mahr or dower from husband on marriage, to paternity 
of all children born in wedlock, and to divorce. 

Syed Amir Ali, Muhammadan Law. 

MUHAMRAH, Mohammerah (30® 30' N., 48® 16' 
E.), town, Persia, on canal between Shat-el-Arab and 
Karun ; exports dates, opium, wheat. Pop. 10,500. 

MUHLENBERG, JOHN PETER GABRIEL 
(1746-1807), Amer. preacher, general, and politician ; 
b. at Trappe, Pennsylvania; in War of Independence 
served with ^stinction at Charleston, Brandywine, and 
Yorktown. 

MUHLENBERG, WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 

(1796-1877), Amer. Episcopal clergyman and philan- 
thropist; b. Philadelphia ; founded many church schools 
and charity institutions, e.g. St. Luke’s Hospital, N.Y., 
and the Church Industrial Community of St. Johnland. 

MtlHLHAUSEN (61® 12' N., 10® 30' E.), town, 
on the Unstrut, Prussian Saxony ; imperial free city 
and of groat commercial importance in XIV. cent. ; 
woollens, cotton, hosiery, teer, cycles, chemicals. 
Pop. (1900) 36,091. 

MUIR, JOHN (1838- ), Amor, naturalist and 

writer. 

MUKDEN, Moukdkn (41® 64' N., 123® 68' E.), 
capital Manchuria, on Hun-ho ; scene of Jap. victory 
over Hussians, 1906 ; commercial centre ; furs. Pop. 
166,000. 

MUKDISHU, Magadoxa (2° N., 46® 26' E.), sea- 
port town, ItaL Somaliland, E. Africa, on Ind. Ocean. 
Pop, 10,600. 

MULA (38® N., 1® 30' W.), town, Murcia, Spain ; 
sulphur baths. Pop. 13,600. 

MULBERRY {Morua alba and M. nigra), shrubs 
introduced from Asia and extensively cultivated in 
Southern Europe. The block m. is grown mostly 
for its fruit, the white m. for its leaves, which are used 
as food for silkworms (q.v.). 

MULDE (51® N., 12® 38' E.), river of Saxony, 
Prussia, and Anhalt ; joins Elbe at Dessau. 

MULE, see Htbbids. 

MtlLBAUSEN, MuLHOUSB (47® 40' N., 7® 19' E.), 
town, Alsace, Germany; belonged to France,' 1797-1871, 
when transferred to Germany ; industrial centre ; 
manufactures woollens, cottons Pop. (1910) 96,041. 

MtJLHEIM-AM-RHEIN (60® 67' N., 7® E.), 
town, Rhine province, Prussia ; velvet, silk, chemicals. 
Pop. (1910) 63,366. 

Mt>LHEIM-AN-DER.RUHR (61® 22' N., 6® 10' 
E.), town, Rhine province, Prussia ; ironworks. Pop. 
(1910) 112,680. 

MULL (66® 26' N., 6® W.), island, Hebrides, Argyll, 
W. Scotland ; area, c. 360 sq. miles ; mounteinous ; 
town, Tobermory ; cattle and sheep. Pop. 4360. 

MVtLEB, FRIEDRICH MAX, see Max MOllbb. 
Mm<LER, FRITZ (1822-97), Gor. botanist and 


explorer: s^nt greater part of bis life studying habits 
and interrelations of ammals and plants m Brazil ; 
made many contributions to Darwinism, and was 
dubbed by Darwin the * prince of observers.’ 

MtlLLER, JOHANNES (1801-68), distinguished^ 
Ger. physiologist, whose work added to our know- 
ledge of the mechanism of the sense-organs and the 
physical and chemical pr^erties of the body fluids ; 
prof, of Physiology at Berlin, he exercised great 
mfluence on modem physiologists. 

MtlLLER, JOHANNES VON (1762-1809), Swiss 
historian ; pub. Qeschichtt der Schweizer, 1780-1808, 
long since superseded, but stimulus to study of Swiss 
history ; met with a good deal of religious persecution, 
but received patronage of Austria and Napoleon. 

MULLER, KARL OTFRIED (1797-1840), Ger. 
arohesologist ; devoted himself mainly to Gk. 
antiquities, and wrote many important works in 
connection therewith. 

MULLETS. — This name has been applied to two 
very distinct types of fishes : (a) Red Mullets, Goat- 
Fishes, or Sabmullbts {Mullidce), brightly coloured 
red or golden bony fishes distinguished by the presence 
of two long barbels at the chin ; carnivorous fishes, 
esteemed as food ; found on shores of tropical and 
temperate seas. 

(6) Grey Mullets (MugilidoB), long, large-scaled, 
bony fishes which feed on the organic matter in mud, 
and have a muscular gizzard-like stomach ; excellent 
food fishes ; some inhabit fresh water, but most 
temperate and tropical seas. 

MUL-LIL, see Babylonia (Religion). 

MULLINGAR (63® 32' N., 7® 19' W.), county town, 
Westmeath, Ireland. Pop. 4500. 

MULREADY, WILLIAM ( 1786-1803), Irish subject 
painter ; designed the famous Mulready Envelope 
for Sir Rowland Hill. 

MULTAN, Mooltan.— (1) (c. 30® 66' N., 72® 60' E.) 
district, Punjab, India ; area, 6080 sq. miles. Pop. 
716,000. (2) (30® 13' N., 71® 26' E.) town, Punjab ; 
besieged and captured by British, 1848-49, during 
second Sikh War; manufactures carpets, textiles, 
pottery, enamel work. Pop. (1911) 99,243. 

MUMBLES, THE, see Oystebmouth. 

MUMMY, an embalmed dead body. Embalming 
was practised by Persians, Ass3n'ianB, Hebrews, Romans, 
and Mexicans, but the Egyptians were most expert, 
and m’s are found in their tombs in great numbers. 
Those include human beings, bulls, apes, ibises, 
crocodiles, and fish. Corpses of poor people were dried 
with salt or natron, and wr^ped in coarse cloth and 
placed in the catacombs. Those of the rich under- 
went a series of complicated preparations, after which 
the body was enclosed in a wooden or stone shell, 
often ornamented with a series of pictures and hiero- 
glyphics. See Embalming. 

MUMPS, acute infectious disease characterised by 
inflammation of the salivary glands, especially the 
parotid, with pain and swelling, and a rise of tempera- 
ture, and with a tendency, in convalescence, to pain 
and swelling in the testes in the male, and in the 
breasts and ovaries in the female. Children above 
the age of four and young adults are most commonly 
attacked ; the disease is infectious before the glancfs 
begin to swelL The treatment is simply a saline 
purge, hot fomentations to the affected part, and rest. 

MUNCHAUSEN, HlERONIlldUS KARL FRIED- 
RICH, BARON VON (1720-97), Gor. noble, who sug- 
gested to Rudolf Erich Raspe the character in Adven^ 
turea of Baron MUnchauaen ; now proverbial braggart. 

MUNCIE (40® 10' N., 86® 19^ W.), city, Indiana, 
U.S.A. ; iron and glass manufactures. Pop. (1910) 
24,006. 

MUNDA, speech of India ; name ^ivon by Max 
Miillor to Turanian dialects spoken in jungles of 
Central Provinces and Madras and by inhabitants of 
neighbouring hills ; considered speech of extinct 
people. M(Mem Mundas are Dravidian race who 
adopted M. apoech and were afterwards driven into 
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wildf by Aryan invadtoft ; it oomprisas these dialects : 
Asurl, Bhumij, Birhar, Qa^ba, HO, Ju&ng, Khari&, 
KOdA Korkil, Korw&, Mundari, Sant&B, Savara. 

MXJPNDAY, ANTHONY, MONDAY (c. 1663-1638), 
Eng. dramatist and writer; b. in London; visited 
Rome (1678) and on his return pub. anti-popery 
pamphlets. His plays are Dtaih of Roberit Bari of 
liurUingdoTi, Doumfall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon, 
Ttoo Italian Oentlemen, and Sir John Oldcastle (in 
collaboration). 

MUNDELLA, ANTHOITT JOHN (1826>97), 
Eng. Liberal politician ; introduced Bill to make 
school attendance compubory in England and Wales, 
1881 ; Pres, of Board of Trade, 1866, and 1892-95 ; 
reformer of conditions of labour. 

MONDEN (61* 26' N.. 9* 39' E.), town, Hanover, 
Prussia, at confluence of Fulda and Werra; chemicab; 
trade in timber. Pop. (1910) 11,465. 

MUNGO, ST., see Kkntioxbn. 

MUNGO OBE, a carnivore; see under Civbt Famidy. 

MUNI RIVER SETTLEMENT, RiO MtJNl, SPAN. 
GtriNEA (c. 1® 40' N., 10® E.), Span, colonial possession, 
W. Africa ; area, c. 10,000 sq. miles ; enclosed since 
1912 in S.W. corner of Ger. Kamorun ; stretches 
along Bight of Biafra from Campo River to Muni 
River ; much of surface covered by forests and marshes ; 
produces rubber, timber, palm oil, coffee. Spanbh 
since 1900. Pop. c. 200,000. 

MUNICH, MOnohkn (48* 8' N., 11* 36' E.), capital 
of Bavaria, on Isar, near Alps ; one of finest and 
most interesting cities in Europe, with handsome streets 
and striking architecture ; greatly beautiBod by 
Ludwig I. Among notable features are Royal Palace, 
National Theatre, Old Rathaus, Ruhmeshalle (with 
busts of celebrities), colossal statue of Bavaria, 
Maximilianeum (civil service college), Isartor and 
Karbtor (gateways), museums, rich libraries, db- 
tinguishod univ. ; many fine churches : St. Peter’s 
(Xll. cent.), Theatiner (with royal burial vault), 
St. Boniface, St. Michael’s Cathedral (1468), Frauen- 
kircho, etc. M. is a famous art centre ; celebrated 
school of painting ; Old and New Pinakothek, Schack, 
and other picture galleries and Qlyptothek (sculptures). 
Chief industries are noted breweries, scientiflo in- 
struments, bthography and allied trades, leather, 
paper, rubber goods, furniture, machinery, etc. 
History dates from XII. cent. ; great Arc, 1372 ; 
takenjby Austrians, 1742. Pop. (1910) 608,376. 

Wadloigh, if. i Uielory, MonumtnU, and Art (1910). 

MUNICIPAL TRADING, many undertakings, 
formerly in the hands of private individuab, are now 
conducted by municipal and other local authorities, e,g. 
tramways, waterworks, electrical supply, etc. Capital 
for those is supplied from the public funds, and while 
every endeavour is made to provide any cheap and 
efficient service or supply, an effort is also made 
to run the concern in question at a profit for the 
public benefit freduction of rates, etc,). While little 
exception b taken to the principle in so far os such 
matters as water supply and lighting are concerned, 
objection b often raised to municipalities entering 
the field in competition with private enterprise, 
and running, with public money (at the risk pf loss), 
such oonoems as working-class houses or places of 
entertainment. Continental towns enjoy and exercise 
far greater freedom in m. t. than Brit, municipalities, 
and Collectivist experiments of greater or less success 
have been carried out on an extensive scale by towns 
in Germany and other parts of Europe. 

Darwin, Municipal Trade ; Shaw, Common Sense of 
Municipal Trading. 

' MUNICIPIUM, town of which citizens, while 
self-governing, had privileges and duties of Rom. 
citizens. Rome was obliged, as she extended her 
rule, to allow increasing amount of autonomy ; instead 
of annaTjng Tusoulum, 381, or incorporating it in 
Lai oonfedbration, it was made first ox new order of 
munieipia, its inhabitants reoeiving civil, but not 
poUtioa], rights uf Romans, and Saving no Bom. 


prefMt pboed over them ; by U» JuUa, 90 b.c., the 
municipals received full rights of Rom. oiti^ns; 
system spread throughout empire; relation of m. 
to Roms was fixed by charter. M. was composed of 
citizens (similar to burgesses of borough) and mere 
inhabitants {incola) ; constitutions copied Rome ; 
relationship to medireval communes much disputed. 

MUNKACS (48* 26' N., 22* 41' E.), town, on Lator- 
cza, Hungary; noted in Hungarbn hbtory. Pop. 
16 , 000 . 

MUNKAC8Y, MICHAEL VON (1844-1900), 
Hungarian painter ; settled in Paris and produced 
cliieny genre-pictnres ; insane from 1898. 

MUNNIPORE, SCO Manipue. 

MUNRO, ROBERT, Moneo, Moneoi (d. c. 1680), 
Scot, general ; became parUamentary general in 
Irebnd, 1644 ; defeated by Owen Roe O’NeiB at Black- 
water, 1646; refused to bo superseded by Monk, 1647 ; 
captured, 1648. 

MUNSTER (c. 62® 18' N., 8® 30' W.) province, 
S.W. Ireland, containing counties Tipperary, dare, 
Limerick, Kerry, Cork, and Waterford. Pop. (1911) 

l, 033,086. 

MUNSTER.— (1) (61® .67' N., 7® 37' E.) town, 
Prussia; capital of Westphalia; with cathedral (XII. 
cent.) and other fine onorches ; cattle, univ., etc. ; 
Peace of Westphalia signed here, 1648 ; manufactures 
cotton, linen, machinery, leather. Pop. (1910) 90,283. 
(2) (48® 3' N., 7® 10' E.) town, Alsaco, Germany; 
textiles. Pop. (1910) 5976. 

MUNSTER AM STEIN (49® 60' N., 7® 50' E.), 
watering-place, Rliineland, Prussb ; mineral springs. 

MUNSTERBERG (60® 37' N., 17* 3' E.). town, 
on Ohbu, Silesia, Prussb ; brick-works. Pop. (1910) 
8640. 

MUNTJAC, see under Deee Family. 

mUnzer, THOMAS (1489-1626), Ger. religious 
teacher ; held extreme views, religious and polirioal, 
advocating communism ; caught and executed by 
Philip of Hesse. 

MURAD, Amubath, see ToBKlY. 

MURJBNA, see Eels. 

MURAL DECORATION.— The oldest form of 

m. dL known is to be found in the caves of prehistoric 
man, and consists of rude outlines of men, beasts, and 
episodes of the chase drawn or scratched on the rock. 
This is curious, because in the early historic ages m. d. 
took an entirely different form, that of sculptured bas- 
reliefs. The tombs and other monuments of Egypt, 
Nineveh, and Babylon abound in these, and show that 
the practice was a popular one for a period of 4000 or 
6000 years. The wall slabs were usually of marble or 
sandstone, the outlines touched with red, and the whole 
relief painted. This kind of d., found also among 
certain peoples of South and Central America, has 
now almost completely lapsed, though the figureleas d’a 
of even modern Muslim buildings exhibit traces of 
similar methods. The usual d. of Muslim mosques is 
on somewhat different lines, being stone panels of 
elaborate tracery, usually of geometrical patterns. In 
Western European work of the XV. cent, similar 
decorative methods were frequently used. 

Glazed bricks or tiles, and slabs of thin coloured 
marbles, form another important group, favoured par- 
ticularly by Muslims and architects under their in- 
fluence— Byzantine and Spanish ; the method is of 
Assyrian origin and was adopted by the Romans. 
Closely akin to this is the mosaic d., which reached 
its highest degree of perfection in the later Rom. 
Empire, and b stiU the favourite method in Eastern 
cb arches. 

Stucco coverings and borders, moulded in relief, 
were in use among the Greeks and have endured to 
the present day, sometimes with, sometimes without, 
colour scheme. This is mainly used for interior d., 
but the Alcazar at Seville, lor instance, is a brilliant 
example of the suooesshil ns# of stuooo for the external 
walls. There are many TM^aiions of this kind of work, 
fuoh as the SgrafilOt a blaok-and- white effeot wkM 
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was started in Italy in the XVI. cent., beii^ con* 
roionous for its effectiveness, especially at a distance, 
stucco work was in high favour during the Eoooco 
period in architecture. 

Hangings of stamped leather, tapestry, embossed 
paper, or papier machi began to come into use in the 
AVl. cent., the idea being probably imported by 
merchants from the Far East, as the Chinese arc 
known to have used wallpapers long before that. The 
first papers used were imitations either of leather, 
stucco, or tapestry. In France the tapestry hangings, 
fostered by such artists as the Gobelins, made groat 
strides, but modern ideas of hygiene appear to militate 
against their frequent use. Modem Eng. wallpapers 
owe much to the efforts of William Morris and his 
followers in the second half of last cent. 

Wood-carving and oak panels more or loss elabor- 
ately carved were in great vogue in the Stewart period, 
in England and throughout Europe. Some of these 
panels from Malines are among the finest m. d*s known, 
and fine specimens abound in old Eng. country houses. 

The most decorative method, however, is undoubtedly 
that which uses colour. Fresco- and panel-painting 
were popular from the earliest times, though in our 
own day they are generally restricted to public and 
ecclesiastical buildings. The advent of Christianity 
appears to have given a notable impetus to decorative 
painting of this kind, which indeed formed the great 
Dulk of medifflval pictorial art. The Renaissance led 
to the finest fresco and decorative painting known. The 
names of almost every great artist of the Renaissance 
is associated with this kind of work. After them it 
largely fell into disuse, though in most European 
countries an attempt has been noticeable of late to 
revive the art of fresco-painting. 

MURANO (46* 27' N., 12* 20' E), town, on island 
of Venetian lagoon ; long noted for manufacture of 
Venetian glass ; has fine cathedral. Pop. 5(500. 

MURAT, JOACHIM (1767-'1816), king of Naples ; 
b. La Bastide ; s. of innkeeper ; rose in army, and 
became one of constitutional guard of Louis XVI., 
1791 ; lost command, 1796, on fall of Jacobins ; 
aided Napoleon to subdue revolts against Convention, 
became his first aide-de-camp, and won fame as com- 
mander in Italy and Egypt; general of division, 1799; 
commander of consular guard, 1799; ra. Caroline, 
Napoleon’s sister, 1800 ; led cavalry at battle oiMarmgo^ 
18(50, and compelled Naples to agree to Treaty of 
Florence^ 1801 ; gov. of Paris, marshal of empire, prince, 
and grand admu'al, 1806. M. commanded cavalry at 
Awterlitz,lS05 (receiving as reward grand -duchy of Berg 
and Cloves), at J ena, JCylau, and Friedland ; suppressed 
Span, insurrection, 1808; became king of Naples by 
Napoleon’s grant, 1808 ; tried to make Naples strong 
modern independent state, and incurred Napoleon’s 
anger ; led cavalry in invasion of Russia, 1812, and sub- 
sequent invasion of Germany, and then deserted Napo- 
leon. Austria guaranteed his possession of Naples, 1814, 
in return for alliance against Napoleon, but allowed 
his claims to be neglected at Treaty of Vienna. M. 
thereupon re-established relations with Napoleon, and 
there seemed prospect of Ital. rising in his favour, but 
he was defeated by Austrians, who replaced Bourbon 
sovereign. He was oxeouted at Pizzo after an attempt 
to recover his kingdom. A dashing cavalry officer, 
M. was of inordinate ambition and unstatesmanlike. 

A* H. Attoridge, Life. 

MURATORI, LUDOVICO ANTONIO (1672- 
1760)^ ItaL historian ; b. Vignola, Modena ; librarian 
of the Ambrosian Library, Milan, 1696 ; of the D’Esto 
Library at Modena, 1700 ; wrote the Rerum Itali- 
cartm Scripiores ; also a history of Italy. 

MURCHISON, SIR RODERICK IMPEY (1792- 
1871), Brit geologist ; b. Tarrodale, Ross-shire, Scot- 
land ; ed. Durham Grammar School, then Military 
Coll., Gt Marlow; razetted ensign, 1807; studioa 
art and antiquities ana later took up geol., specialising 
in continental geoL In 1831 ho studied rooks under > 
lying Old Red Sandstone in Wales and established 


Silurian system ; later carried on researches in Soot. 
Highlands. 

Sir Archibald Qeikie, Life of M. (1876). 

MURCIA — (1) (37® 66' N., 1* 30' W.) S.E. coast 
province, and former kingdom, Spain ; area, 4453 sq. 
miles; produces esparto grass, cereals, fruit; lead, 
zinc, coal, sulphur, copper. Pop. (1910) 600,744. (2) 
(37® 69' N., 1® 10' W. ) capital of above ; seat of bishopric ; 
has cathedral ; manufactures silk, gunpowder, saltpetre, 
gbsB ; produces olive-oil. M. passed into Moorish 
possession VIII. cent ; taken by Alphonso X. of Castile, 
1263 ; assaulted by French, 1810, 1812. Pop. (1910) 
124,985. 

MURDER is the killing of a human being by 
another human being either by violence or by an 
omission, and with malice aforethought. The absence 
of malice reduces the crime to manslaughter, and if 
the killing is done in self-defence then it is homicide 
and may be justifiable homicide. Every person 
who kills another is presumed to have committed 
wilful murder, unless the circumstances are such as 
to raise another presumption. Capital punishment 
is now observed only for those convicted of wilful 
murder, though the capital sentence is still road out 
against those convicted of high treason. 

The attempt to commit murder is a felony, and 
on conviction the offender is liable to penal servitude 
for life. Administering poison, or any other destruc- 
tive matter; wounding, or causing serious bodily 
harm ; shooting at any person ; attempting to drown, 
strangle, or suffocate any person ; destroying or 
damaging any building by means of explosive sub- 
stances — are all regarded as attempts to commit 
murder and may bring upon the offender a life-sen- 
tence. 

MUREX, a Mollusc, see under Gasteropoda. 

MURFREESBORO (36® 61' N., 86® 25' W.), city, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. ; several mills ; scene of Federalist 
victory over Confederates, 1802-63. Pop. (1910) 4679. 

MURGHAB (36® 30' N., 62® 28' E,), river, rises 
in Afghanistan, and after a N.W. course of over 400 
miles is lost in the desert of Merv. 

MURI (10® 17' N., 11® 40' W.), province, N. Nigeria ; 
area, c. 26,860 miles ; produces timber, cotton ; silver 
occurs in galena reefs. Pop. c. 828,0(X). 

MURIATIC ACID, Hydroohloeio Aoid (j.v.). 

MURID iE, SCO Mouse Family. 

MURILLO, BARTHOLOME ESTEBAN (1617- 
82), Span, painter ; studied first with Juan del Castillo ; 
went in 1641 to Madrid, and there received encourage- 
ment and practical help from Velazquez. Returning 
in 1646 to his native Seville, he soon became famous 
and had numerous important commissions. He 
founded the Academy of Seville in 1660. His pictures 
fall into two distinct classes — scenes from low life, and 
Biblical and religious siibiects. Experts distinguish 
three styles in his work — the ‘ cold,’ the ‘ warm,* and 
the ‘ vaporous.* One of his favourite subjects was 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, and the 
famous Conception, now in the Louvre, was sold in 
1862 for £24,000. 

Bonsusan, Murillo (Masterpieces in Colour). 

MUROM (66® 38' N., 42® 6' E.), town, on Oka, 
Vladimir, Russia ; flour- mills, distilleries. Pop. 13,7(X). 

MURPHYSBORO (37® 37' N., 89® 20' W.), city, 
on Big Muddy, Illinois, U.S.A. ; flour- mills, found- 
ries. Pop. (1910)7485. 

MURRAIN, general term for various infective 
diseases of cattle ; henoe used as a curse. See Anthbax, 
Foot-And-Mouth Disease, Pleubo-Pneumoioa, 
Rinderpest, also Veterinary Science. 

MURRAY (34® 10' S., 140'* E.), largest river, 
Australia ; rises in the Australian Alps ; flows into En- 
counter Bay by Lake Alexandrina ; length, 1300 miles. 

MURRAY COD, see under Basses. 

MURRAY, JOHN, the name of four generations 
of London publishers, who, from the fonnder (1746^ 
98) onwards, have b^n associated with some of the 
greatest names in oontemporaneotts Eng. lit 
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MtTRRAT, LORD OSOROE (16d4r-I760), Soot. 
Jacobite; fought for Pretender, 1715 and 1719; 
pardoned 1725; joined Charles Edward, 1745, and 
showed skilful leaidership at Preston/pam and siege of 
Carlisle ; resiwiod because badly treated, but consented 
to conduct forces southwards, though ho considered 
policy unwise ; insisted on retreat at Derby and con- 
ducted it skilfully ; advice rejected as to position at 
Culloderif 1746 ; unjustly suspected of treachery and 
dismissed. 

MURRAY, or MORAY, JAMES STEWART, 
EARL OF (c. 1631-70), Regent of Scotland ; iUegiti- 
mate s. of James V. ; joined Lords of Congregation, 
1659 ; cr. earl, 1662 ; opposed Darnley marriage ; became 
regent on Mary’s abdication, 1667 ; defeated her army 
at Langside, 1668, and produced Casket Letters ; 
murder^ ; political rather than ardent Protestant. 

MURRAY, WILLIAM, see Mansfield. 

MURREE (33® 60' N., 73° 20' E.), town, sanatorium, 
Rawal Pindi, Punjab, India. 

MURRY EEL, sec under Eels. 

MURSHIDABAD, MOORSHEEDABAD (24° 11' N., 
88° 19' E.), chief town, district of M., Bengal, India ; 
ivory-carving and silk-weaving industries; capital of 
Bengal in XVIII. cent. Pop. (with Azimganj) 30,000; 
(dist.) 1,346,000. 

MURTEN, see MoRAT. 

MURVIEDRO, see SagUNTUM. 

MURZUK (26° 49' N., 14° 12' E.), capital, Fezzan 
(^.v.) ; hottest town in the world. 

MUS, see Mouse Family. 

MUSCAT, Mask AT, Muskat (23° 29' N., 58° 33' E.), 
town, Oman, Arabia ; important seaport ; centre of 
trade between India, Persia, Arabia, and African coast ; 
surrounded by wall. Pop. 20, (KX). 

MUSCATINE (41° 24' N., 91° 5' W.), city, Iowa, 
U.S.A., on Mississippi; lumber manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 16.178, 

MUSCHELKALK, the middle member of Triassic 
system in Germany ; no examples in Britain ; consists 
of grey limestones 6(X)-1000 ft. thick. 

MUSCI, see Bryophyta, 

MUSCIDA:, see House Fly. 

MUSCLE, tissue composed of elongated cells, or 
m. fibres, and consisting of three kinds: striated or 
voluntary ra., non-striated or involuntary m., and heart 
m. The fibres in striated or voluntary m. are arranged 
in bundles enclosed in delicate membranous sheaths, 
and each fibre has alternately layers of dark and light 
material, giving it a transversely striated appearance. 
M. of this type constitutes the fleshy part of the body, 
its principal functions being movement and the exertion 
of force, both of which are under the control of the 
mind. The fibres of non-striated or involuntary m, 
have fine longitudinal but no transverse markings, and 
they are extremely long and narrow ; non-striated m, 
constitutes a groat part of the walls of the alimentary 
canal, blood-vessels, uterus, bladder, and is also found 
in the skin ; m. of this type is not under the control of 
the mind. Heart m, also is independent of the control 



Part or a Orosb-Stripkd Mtisolb Pibrb. an, anisotropic sub- 
stance ; is, isotropic substance in a single fibril ; /, a fibril ; 
n, nuclei. 

of the mind, and is composed of somewhat rectangular 
cells, branching at the ends, with transverse markings 
hardly so distinct as those of voluntary m. fibres. A 
voluntary m. is usually made up of a central fleshy 
pi^ with a tendinous part, of fibrous tissue, at eacn 
extremity, by which it is attached at each end to a bone, 
or, less commonly, to cartilage, fascia, or skin. Each 
m. ia supplied by one or more nerves through which 


it is controlled by the brain, and by blood-vessels and 
l 3 miphatios, while it is enveloped by a fine membrane, 
offshoots from which separate the smaller muscular 
bundles composing the body of the muscle. The 
number of m^s in each side of the body is about 400, 
so that it is impossible to describe them hero ; they are 
named in various ways ; from their position, e.g. temporal; 
from their direction, e.g. external oblique; from their 
attachments, e.g. aterno-cleido-mastoid; from their shape, 
e.g. deltoid {i.e. from the Gk. letter delta, A) ; or from 
their uses, e.g. extensor longus digitorum. 

The most characteristic property of m. is its power 
of shortening when stimulated, or its contractibility. 
When a m. is stimulated there is a change in the elasticity 
in the component m. cells, and the points of attach- 
ment of each cell to its neighbouring tissue elements 
yield to the strain put upon them, the diameter of the 
cell between these points diminishing while the other 
diameter is increased, the volume of the cell thus 
remaining the same. There is also a chemical change 
in the m., marked chiefly by the production of sarco- 
lactic acid, while carbon dioxide is also produced. The 
exhaustion which follows prolonged activity on the 
part of a m. is due to the accumulation of these waste 
products, which are eventually removed by the lymph. 
The stimulus which causes muscular contraction may 
be mechanical, chemical, or electrical, but normally 
contraction is duo to the influence of the nerves which 
are distributed to the m’s and which are controlled by 
the brain. 

Movements of the voluntary m’s may be made 
involuntarily when certain impressions are made either 
internally or externally on the surface of the body, 
as, for instance, when the foot is moved involuntarily 
in response to the stimulus of tickling the sole. The 
stimulus given by the impression travms up the afferent 
nerve fibres to tneir nerve cells in the anterior horn of 
grey matter in the spinal cord, and they in return 
transmit an impulse along the efferent nerve fibres to 
the m’s, which then contract. This process is termed 
reflex action. In voluntary action the stimulus comes 
from the nerve cells of the brain which control the 
action of the m’s, and is sent down their nerve fibres 
to the nerve cells in the spinal cord, whence the impulse 
is transmitted to the m’s. The spinal nerves are 
attached to the spinal cord by two roots, of which the 
anterior contains the nerve fibres which convey impulses 
to the m’s, termed the motor nerve fibres, while the 
posterior contains the nerve fibres which carry the 
stimuli of impressions upon the sense-organs, termed the 
sensory nerve fibres. The nerve cells controlling the 
m’s are situated in a particular area of the grey matter 
in the external layer, or cortex, of the brain, termed 
tho motor area. This motor area occupies practically 
the praccentral convolution of tho brain, which lies 
imm^iatoly in front of tho fissure of Rolando. Its 
position can be gauged by mappinc out the fissure 
of Rolando on the head, a point being taken half 
an inch behind tho mid-point between the root of the 
nose (nasion) and the occipital protuberance at the 
back of the skull (inion), and drawing from iw a lino 
at an angle of 67^° {% of a right angle) to the mid-lino 
of the skull towards the front of the ear. Tho leg 
area is at the upper end of the prsecentral convolution, 
then comes tho trunk area, the arm area lower, but 
still above the middle, then the nock area, tho face area 
lower still, and tho tongue area lowest. Disease of any 
part of tho motor area causes paralysis of the corre- 
sponding m’s. 

See Brain, Nervous System, Spinal Cord. 

MUSCOVITE, a rock -forming mineral beloncmg to 
same group as mica ; widely distributed ; occurring in 
igneous rocks, but never in volcanic rooks. 8oo also 
Mica. 

MUSCULAR ATROPHY, PROGRESSIVE, see 
Paralysis. 

MUSES (classical myth.), nymphs, children of Zeiui 
and Mnemosyne or of Ouranos and Gaia ; nine ip 
number ; patronesses of art. Their names and attri- 
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butea are aa follows: Galliops (epic poetir), Erato 
(erotio poetry), Euteroo (lyric poetry), Melpomene 
(tragedy), Thalia (comedy), Polyhymnia (sacred mosio), 
Terpaionore (dance and choral ode), C!lio (history), and 
Urania (astronoi^). The Romans oonfused them with 
the CanUTUE, Ineir haunts in Greece were Pieria, 
Theapie, and Mt. Helicon. 

MUSEUMS (Gk. Monition^ Temple of the Muses), 
buildings oonseoratod to the preservation and exhibition 
of valuable and interesting objects of art (in its widest 
sense) and scienoe. M*s may be very comprehensive 
in their contents, embracing practically every branch 
of study, or they may bo bi^ly speoialiW, such as the 
Shakespeare M. at Stratford or the M. of Paris Opera- 
House. The finest example of a purely civic m. is the 
Mu66o Camavalet of Paris. National and Provincial 
m*8 each serve different ends. In itself a National m. 
has two very distinct objects in view. Its galleries and 
publio exhibits aie for the general eduoation of the 
people ; but in its storerooms are to be found valuable 
collections of, say, animals or plan^ brought together 
from all parts of the world, awaiting the scrutiny and 
determination of the scientist. Such a m., too, provides 
a safe place of refuge for unique specimens, the dis- 
appearance of which would hamper scientific progress, 
lypioal national m*s are the British M. in London, the 
National AL in Washington, or the great Natural 
History M’s of Berlin and Vienna. On the other hand, 
the function of the Provincial m. is rather to supply 
local wants, to illustrate in a general way the various 
types of, let us say, animals, but more particularly to 
exhibit the fauna, flora, historical and other objects 
of the particular area in which it is stationed. Seo also 
Abt: Art Qallerici. 

Flower, Essays on Museums (1898) ; Murray, 
MtLseums (3 vols., 1904). 

MUSH (38* 47' N., 40* 29' E.), town, Armenia, 
Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 30,000. 

MUSHROOM (Agaricus or PsalUota campestris)^ a 
basic! iomycetous fungus, commonly found on fields 
which have been ^^zed over, and thus contain organic 
food material, ^e edible portion represents the 
fructification only of the plant, the voeotative parts 
consisting of a tangled wob of whitisn strands, or 
hyphsB, termed the mycelium. The spores are choco- 
late brown and are borne on gills, which radiate from 
the central stalk. They are protected by an umbrella- 
shaped upper portion. When immature, the gills are 
covered in by a veil- like flap — the plant being termed 
a ‘ button.* The veil is ruptuied at maturity by the 
expansion of the upper parts. The m. is usually culti- 
vated from spawn, — that is, soil containing mycelium, — 
plentiful manure and a warm situation being essentiaL 

MUSIC, as wo understand it, has a oomparatively 
short history. M. of a kind must have existed from 
the earliest ages, and we know that it was practised in 
the days of the Egyptian, Grecian, and Rom. empires. 
The musical scales of the Greeks have formed a theme 
for learned discussion among the experts, and it is 
generally agreed that no melody or harmony in the 
least resembling modern tjrpes could have been pro- 
duced from these scales. References to m. by ancient 
writers are numerous, but it is impossible, in the 
absenoe of specimens, to form any exact idea of what 
this m. was like. ‘ There can be no history of m. as an 
art where no musical works of art exist,* is the obvious 
remark of a historian. The first works of art date 
from long after the beginning of the Christian era. It 
could not bo otherwise. As yet, melody was only a 
sort of extemporaneous product which could not be set 
down for want of a musical notation or system of 
writing : and harmony (q.v,), the ordered combination 
of sounas, had not been invented. 

It was not until about the year a.d. 330, when Pope 
Sylvester instituted a singing school at Rome, that 
m. bemo to assume something of a definite shape. 
Later In the same cent., St. Ambrose, abp. of Milan, 
did much for ite reform in the Church ; and further 
advance was made by Gregory the Great (690-604), 


whoqe system of musbal scales is known as Qregofkm 
mode*. Oregorians, so called, are lUU in eoolesiastioal 
use where purity of tradition is sought to be preserved. 
About this time a primitive kind of harmony began 
to be employed, although even as late as the end of the 
IX. cent, the single part which Huobald added to his 
melodies consisted chiefly of bate fourths and fifths. 

Guido of Arezzo (990-1060) and Franco of Cologne 
(e. 1200) between them laid the foundations of musioal 
notation. Guido (q.v,) may fairly be called the 
inventor of Sol-fa, being the first to employ the syllables 
uf (now doh)f rCf mi, fa^ sol, la : the syllable st, for the 
seventh of the scale, was not introduced till the XVIL 
cent. Franco’s part in the advance lay mainly in the 
devising of differently shaped notes to express different 
time lengths. Ho also invented ‘ rests, ^ and was the 
first to divide time into ‘ dual ’ and ‘.triple.* 

Still, there had been, so far, no composers, strictly 
so called. It was not until the rise of the Netherlands 
school in the XIV. cent, that m. as an art had ite 
real beginning. Josquin des Pr68 (1440-1621) is 
described by some historians as * the first composer of 
modern m.* He was certainly a pioneer, and greatly 
influenced the trend and history of the art. One or two 
of his pupils became leading figures in musioal history, 
notably Adrian Willaert (1490-1563), who is credited 
with the invention of the madrigal. A distinguished 
contemporary of Willaert was Orlando Lasso (1620- 
94), b. at Mons, in Belgium. He was named the 
‘ Prince of M.,* and was celebrated all over Eurow, 
employed and honoured by kings aud nobles. But the 
real glory of that early period was Palestrina (1614-94), 
who was born to effect a complete revolution in the stylo 
of Church m. Palestrina (g.v.) is the first composer 
who is treated seriously by musioal historians, thf^igh 
ho is rather a herald of the really great composers 
than one of the greatest in his own person. 'I’Tiough 
perhaps not actively and directly, Palostriim continues 
to influence and correct the art of all serious- minded 
Church composers. 

Following him there were no masters of the first 
rank until the advent of Iliindel (j.v.) and Bach {q.v.), 
both born in 1685, though it was within this period that 
the great forms of opera and oratorio came into being. 
The first opera over written was, in fact, produced 
on the day of Palestrina’s death. About tliis time 
England had a number of more or less talented com- 
posers, including John Bull, reputed by some the 
composer of ‘ God save the King * ; John Lowland, 
subject of a Shakespearean sonnet ; and Henry Lawes, 
celebrated by Milton. The one really groat name in 
Eng. m. was, however, that of Henry PurcoU {q.v.), who 
died ten years after Iliindel and Bach wore born. With 
these outstanding names, musical history and com- 
position started on a course which has gradually led 
on, by devious and varied evolutionary processes, to 
the modern school of Wagner (g.v.) and his successors. 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Brahms, Tschaikowsky (see 
separate articles)— those are among the immortal 
names in the history of the art. With the XX. cent, 
came developments in the impressionist manner, of. the 
compositions of Richard Strauss, Lebussy, Max Reger, 
Maurice RaveL 

The Oxford History of Music (1901-6); Walker, 
History of Music in England (1907) ; Grove, Dwtionary 
of Music and Musicians (new ed., 1909). 

MUSIC HALLS, houses of amusement where the 

n ramme consists of separate *• variety turns * ; 

Dvolopment of * salon theatres,* in which the 
audience smoked and drank wliilo listening to the 
performance. Legitimate drama was restricted to 
theatres such as Covent Garden and Drury Lane, 
which possessed ‘ patent * rights, and as late as 1884 
the whole staff of a saloon theatre in Shoreditch 
was locked up for the night because it attempted 
to play Othello, The Theatres Act, 1843, distinguished 
between theatres proper and saloon theatres, pla^g 
latter under local authority. Goanod*a Eau*t was first 
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•ang (not prodnoed in oostimie and with scenery) at 
the Canterbury ; prosecntions under Stage-Play Act 
were common till after 1866, when they lapseif To 
meet with increasing demand for * sketches* on music- 
Imll stage, the Lord Chamberlain in January 1612 
licensed stag^lays for music halls. 

Titterton, From Theatre to Music Halt (1912). 

MUSICAL BOX. — A small instrument which 
renders tunes automatically when wound up ; the 
sounds are produced by vibrating steel teeth, out in a 
comb or flat steel plate. 

MUSICAL GLASSES, see Habmonioa. 

MUSICAL NOTATION is the expression of 
sounds by writing. It has lone been fixed by the 
use of the five-line staves, with tnelr treble and bass- 
clef signs, sharps and flats, and varying time-length, 
note forms — semibreves, minims, crotchets, quavers, 
etc. This modern notation is the result of a com- 
bination of a letter-notation of the early Middle Ages. 

C. F. Abdy Williams, The Story of Notation, 1903. 

MUSICAL PITCH, see Pitch. 

MUSK SHREW, see Shbkw Family. 

MUSK DEER, see Desb Family. 

MUSK OX, see Shbbp Qboup. 

MUSK RAT, see under Mouse Family. 

MUSKEGON (43® 12* N., 86® 17' W.), city, on 
Muskegon Lake, Michigan, U.S.A. ; lumber trade and 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 24,062. 

MUSKET, the * smoothbore * firearm used by 
infantry before the introduction of the * rifle.* In the 
Brit, army it was dubbed ‘ Brown Bess,* and dis- 
charged a bullet weighing 1 oz. The earliest typo 
of musket (XV. cent.) to(% 15 minutes to charge and 
fire. See also Guk. 

MUSKHOGEANS, see Indians, Red. 

MUSKOGEE (36® 46' N., 96® 25' W.), city, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. ; cotton gins and compresses. Pop. 
(1910) 26,278. 

MUSLIM, see Muhammadan Religion. 

MUSOPHAGIDJE, see Tubacos. 

MUSPRATT, JAMES (1793-1886), Irish chemist ; 
applied scientific principles to chemical manufacture (at 
Dublin, Liverpool, St. Helens), especially alkalis and 
sulphuric acid. His s., James Sheridan M. (1821- 
71), was a pupil of Graham and Liebig; prepared 
toluidine and nitroaniline with Hofmann ; founder and 
director of Liverpool College of Chemistry. 

MUSQUASH, see under Mouse Family. 

MUSSEL, see under Lamellibbanchiata. 

MUSSELBURGH (66® 67' N., 3° 3' W.), town, 
Midlothian, Scotland ; at mouth of £sk ; Loretto 
School is built on site of famous shrine ; race-meetings 
held annuaUy. Pop. (1911) 16,938. 

MUSSET, LOUIS CHARLES ALFRED DE 
(1810-67), Fr. poet ; youngest and most poetical 
personality of first Romantio movement ; acclaimed 
by Sainte-Beuve as a genius in 1828, but a few years 
passed before he obtained general recognition ; wrote 
melodious poems, small, exquisite dramatic pieces, 
some of ^em amusing comedies, and polished 
harmonious prose ; brought to perfection the Proverbe, 
a short play with few characters illustrating some 
maxim, as, for instance, his own famous 7l faut 
qu*une ports soit ouverte ou fermie, and On ne hading, 
aa avec V amour ; light, witty, graceful, piquant, 
oth in verse and prose ; excesses hastened his death ; 
Oonftaaiona d^un enfant du siicle is subtle autobio- 
graphical analysis of mal du siicle ; character and 
style also to be studied in Eapoir en Dieu, Stances d 
la Malibran, Le Treize Juillet, La Lettre d Lamartine, 
and several poems called La Nuit, etc. 

Oliphant, Life (1890). 

MUS800RIE, hlASURi (30® 27' N., 78® 6' E.), town, 
sanatorium, Dehra Dun district, United Provinces, 
India, on lower Himalayas. Pop. 6600. 

MUSTANG, wild horse of Amer. prairies. See 
HoBsa Family. 

MUSTARD, a term which includes two species of 
Brassiofh—B. edba, the seedlings of which are used in 


salads, and B. r^igra, the black m., the seeds ol which, 
when ground, yield the well-known condiment. The 
seeds of this species also yield m. oil on distillation with 
water — a gluooside, allyl isothiooyanate, of pungent 
and irritant character. 

MUSTELA, Marten, see Weasel Family. 

MUSTELIDk:, see Weasel Family. 

MUTATIONS, sec under Evolution. 

MUTILATION, the practice, widespread among 
savage and to some extent among civilised races, <3 
inflicting injury (or ornamentation) on the human 
body for religious or other purposes. It has taken 
many different forms : thus the Chinese bind their 
girls’^ feet, some Amer. Indians flatten their children's 
skulls, savages knock teeth out, and tattooing is very 
largely practised even among civilised peoples. Many 
m’s are inflicted in initiatory rites at pu^rty ; others 
simply from fashion or custom. 

MUTINY ACT, see under Military Law. 

MUTSUHITO, known henceforth as Meui Tbnno 
(1862-1912), Emperor (Mikado) of Japan; suoo., 1867, 
and proceeded to abolish feudalism and establish strong 
central government; tremendous changes in Japan 
under his rule, heralded by transference of capital from 
Kioto to Yedo, henceforth called Tdkyo (* the eastern 
capital*); modem civilisation introduced; wonderful 
success of army and navy. See J apan. V 

MUTTRA, Muthara.— (1) (27® 30' N., 77® 60' E.)^ 
district. United Provinces, Brit. India; area, 1443 sq. 
miles. Pop. 770,000. (2) (27® 28' N., 77® 41' E.) 
capital of above ; Hindu religious centre, has many 
mosques and temples. Pop. 62,000. 

MUZAFFAR-ED-DIN (1853-1907), shah of 
Persia ; succ., 1896 ; established great friendship with 
Russia and raised large loans there ; revolution, 1906, 
on account of misgovernment ; monarchy made 
constitutional. 

MUZAFFARGARH (30® 6' N., 71® 14' E.), district, 
Punjab, India; chief town, M„ on Chenab. Pop. of 
district, 410,000. 

MUZAFFARNAGAR (29® 28' N., 77® 44' E.), 
district, Meerut, United Provinces, India ; capital, M. 
Pop. of district, 890,000; of town, 26,000. 

MUZAFFARPUR (26® 7' N., 85® 27' E.), district, 
Tirhut Division, Bihar and Orissa, India ; chief town, 
M, Pop. of district, 2,766,000; of town, 48,000. 

MWERU (9® S., 29® E.), lake, Central Africa, 
between N. Rhodesia and I5elg. Congo ; traversed 
by Luapiila. 

MYAUNGMYA (16® 40' N., 94® 60' E.), town, M. 
district, on Irawadi. Lower Burma. Pop. 6600. 

MYCENKS, ancient city of Greece, situated on 
a hill in Argolis ; of great importance till its destruc- 
tion by inhabitants of Argos in 468 B.o. Among 
remarkable ruins still to bo seen are Lion Gate and 
Treasury of Atreus; important disooveries made by 
Schliemann. For prehistoric Mycenaean civilieation, 
see Greece (History). 

MYCENiEAN CIVILISATION, see GbbSOE 
(Ancient History). 

mycetophilidk:, see Fungus Gnats. 

MYCETOZOA, Myxomycbtes, an order of the 
simplest class (Sarcodina) of Protozoa. For long 
regarded as plants and placed among the Fungi, these 
simple Protozoa are distinguished by their plant-like 
mode of reproduction — by the formation of spores, and 
by the occurrence in their life-history of temper^ 
or permanent colonies, known as plMmodia, which 
represent a vegetative stage in development. An 
individual myectozoon is an exceedingly small amoeboid 
body, but numbers unite to form a large aggregate 
which spreads over damp surfaces of wood, leaves, etc., 
to the extent sometimes of several square inches. 
plasmodium may move slowly with a steady creeping 
motion, but it is less evident than the 8i|ore clusters 
to which it gives risa— small balls of bright colour, 
yellow, red, brown, or grey, often sot on short stalks, 
upon damp bark, stems of com, or indeed almost any 
decaying vegetable matter. Sometimes instead of 
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the globular * fruits/ pincushioa-shaped aggregates 
are formed, but in all oases those fruits or sporangia 
contain reproduotiTe spores intermingled witn a net- 
work of fine supporting threads — ^the oapillitium. The 
spores resist drought for a considerable time, but when 
placed in water germinate and pass through a flagellate 
stage before degenerating into the plaemodium -forming 
amcobnla. 

A few Mycotozoa occur in fresh water or in the sea, 
and these, liko the flagellate stages, feed upon bacteria. 
The majority, however, are found on dead wood or 
amongst rotting vegetable matter, and make use of the 
substances found in decaying vegetation as food. 

The CTOup is of some speoial interest to man, for one 
form (PUu^diophora) attacks cells in the roots of 
turnips, cabbages, etc., causing the disease, oharacterised 
by B]Mit and knotty roots, which is known as * Fingers 
and Toes.’ Another and large form (Fuligo) is the 
tan-pit pest known as * flowers of tan ’ ; and Acraaia is 
found in beer yeast. 

MYGONIUS, FRIEDRICH (1490-1646), Fran- 
ciscan priest; became Prot, 1524; warm supporter of 
Reformation, of which he wrote the history. 

MYGONIUS, OSWALD (1488-1662), Swiss Prot. 
theologian. 

MYDDLETON, SIR HUGH, MiDDLBTON (c. 
1560-1631), Eng. contractor; executed the scheme for 
supplying London with water from Ware, Hertfordshire, 
by a canal opening into New River Head, Islington. 

MYELAT (20® 30' N., 90® 30' K), division, Southern 
Shan States, Burma, India. 

MYELIN, SCO Neevous System. 

MYELITIS, inflammation of the substance — either 
the grey matter or white and ^rey matter — of the 
spinid cord, which may be acute, m which the nerve 
substance is softened, but repair may take place; 
or chronic, in which the change is slower and 
more in the nature of a degeneration, the nerve 
substance being replaced by connective tissue. The 
condition may follow exposure, may bo caused by 
the organisms or toxins of various infectious diseases, 
or may arise after injury or disease of the spine and 
its membranes, and it may affect any part of the 
spinal cord. The symptoms will naturally vary 
with the different positions ; but most commonly the 
lower part of the cord is affected, the condition being 
manifested by loss of musoular power, the gradual 
oncoming of paralysis in the lower limbs, and bladder 
and bowel derangements. Bed-sores, owing to inter- 
ference with the nervous supply of the skin, are apt 
to form and are often very troublesome. Recovery 
sometimes takes place, quickly or slowly ; many 
oases become chronic, the stren^h after a time fails, 
and death ensues from exhaustion or from some com- 
plioatioo. Careful nursing, avoidance of fatigue, 
tonics, massage, eleotrioity, if the muscles are wasted, 
hot douches to the back, are the modes of treatment. 

MYERS, FREDERICK WILLIAM HENRY 
(1843-1901), Eng. scholar and thinker ; known for 
his work in psychical research ; wrote Human Person- 
duty and its Survival of Bodily Death. 

MYGALE, see Sfidrbs. 

MYINGYAN (21® 30' N., 96® 26' E.), town, on 
Irrawadi, capital of Myingyan district, Upper Burma ; 
area, 3140 sq. miles. Pop. 18,000; (dist.) 365,000. 

MYITKYINA (26® 26' N., 97® 26' E.), district and 
town, Mandalay division. Upper Burma ; area, 10,650 
sq. miles. Pop. 76,000. 

MYLIOBATI8, see under Rats. 

MYLODON, see under EniiyTATBS. 

MYLONXTE, a rock found in metamorphorio 
regions ; fine grained and generally quartzose ; con- 
sists of powdered rocks crushed by earth movements. 

MYMENBINGH, Maimaijsinoh (24® 45' N., 90® 30' 
B.), district, Dacca division, Bengal, India. Pop. 
4 , 000 , 000 . 

MYOMORPHA, a sub order of RoDBxrrs (g.v.). 

MYOPIA, see Etb. 

MY080T18, see Bosaoinaoxjb. 


MYRA (36® 12^ N.» 80® 1' B.), bnoient Lyoian town, 
Asia Minor; declined after capture by Haron cur 
Rasohid, 808 ; has interesting remains, including rook 
tombs. 

MYRXAPODA (Qk. myna, ten thousand; poua, 
podoa, a foot), the class of Jointed Animals {Arthro* 
poda) whioh includes the CeiUimdea and MiUipedea 
and three less familiar orders. Its members are limd 
animals, found almost all over the world, but owing 
to their shy habits and love of darkness they aia 
comparatively little known. They possess many pairs 
of legs, a distinct head, and long bodies divid^ into 
many similar segments. The hesMl bears one pair of 
join^ antenns, eyes formed of groups of simple 
eye-spots, and two or three pairs of jaws. Myriapods 
occur as fossils as far back as in the Old R^ Sand- 
stone of Scotland, belonging to the Devonian age. 

Gentipades (I^t. centum, a hundred ; pea, pedis, a 
foot), order Chilofoda ; familiar worm-like creaturos 
which lurk beneath stones and, when disturbed, glide 
along the ground with rapid motion by means of many 
pairs of feet. The body is flattened, and is divided 
into from fifteen to over a hundred segments, each of 
which evidently bears only one pair of legs. The 
antennn are long and have many joints, and the 
animal, being carnivorous and poisonous, has the first 
pair of legs modified as poison claws. The habits vary 
consideraoly in different groups. The long-leggea 
Centipedes (Scutigera) of tropical and subtropical 
regions are small (only a few inches in length) and 
feed on insects which they capture by chase, even 
in bright sunshine. The common Eng. Centijj^es 
{Lithobiua) and their allies live under stones and loose 
wood, and are found in temperate and tropical lands. 
By means of their poison claws they kill msocta and 
worms as food. Most to be dreaded, however, are the 
SedU^vndra and its kind, some forms of which, from 
the East Indies and S. America, reach a length of 1 
foot. This group inhabits warmer climates, sheltering 
under stones and logs, in bedding and clothes, and 
although its members feed chiefiy on insects and worms, 
their bite is fatal to many small animals and is very 
painful and even dangerous to man. Lastly, Oeophilua 
and its allies, found all the world over, burrow under 
ground, where they capture and feed chiefly upon 
worms. Some emit a phosphorescent fluid at certain 
seasons. The carnivorous habits of Centipedes render 
them of value to agriculturists, for they nd cultivated 
land of many injurious insects. 

Millipedes (Lat. mille, a thousand ; pea, pedis, 
a foot), order Diflopoda (Gk. diploos, double; pous, 
podoa, a foot), are distinguished from Centipedes in 
certain respects. The body is cylindrical and is 
divided into many segments, each of which, behind 
the third, apparently bears two pairs of legs inserted 
close together. The antennss are comparatively short, 
and are divided into only seven or eight joints The 
creatures are vegetarian and have no poison claws, 
but many defend themselves by the emission of a 
poisonous and unpleasant-smoUing fluid, which contains 
prussio acid. 

There are eight families, the representatives of some 
of whioh are well known. The Bristly Millipede 
{Poh/xenua) and its relatives are minute and are 
defended bv many stiff projecting bristles. The Pill- 
Millipedes (Olomeria, Spheerotherium, etc.) can, at will, 
roll their short, broad bodies into a baU, the upper 
convex surface, protected by horny plates, remaining 
outermost. The smaller forms {OUmeridee) are 
common in Europe and range into India and the W. 
Indies ; while the large forms {Spheerotheriidee) oootur 
in the tropical remons of the Old World and Australasia. 
The Slug-like Mimpedes and the more familiar Worm- 
like Millipedes, to which the common JuJm belongs, 
roll themselves into a watch-spring spiral when danger 
threatens. The former are tropical, but the wom-like 
forms are cosmopolitan. 

Millipedes are to be found under stones, logs of wood, 
or under damp bark. They feed chiefly on vegetable 
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matlM Mid deMying wood Mid the lanrM of eome 
specieep known m ^ Wire-Worma ’ (g.v.)p doing much 
damage to orons by deyouring the mwing roots. 
Unlike Centipeoeap MUlipedea are permotly ^rmlesa 
oreatureBp andp apart from the destructive ‘ Wire- 
Worms * or * GaUey-WormSp* act as allies of the fanner 
and gardener. 

MTRlSTICACEJEp see Nutioo. 

MYHMECOPRAGAp see A^t-Eatib. 

MTRON (V. cent. B.o.)p Qk. sculptor ; fellow-pupil 
with Phidias ; worked chiefly in bronzcp and chose for 
subjects athletes, animals, and figures in motion. 

MYBRH, gum-resin from Baisamodendron myrrhat 
tree of order Amyridacen ; occurs chiefly in Arabia ; 
used as tonic in medicine, and by ancient Egyptians 
for embalming. 

MYRTLE {Myrtu% eommunU), a shrub commonly 
cultivated in Europe for its fragrant, evergreen foliage ; 
a native of Western Asia. 

MYSIA, ancient district, N.W. Asia Minor ; be- 
longed in turn to Lydia, Persia, Syria, Pergamum, 
Rome ; traversed by Temnus and Olympus mountains. 

MYSIDAGEA, see under Malacostbaca. 

MY8LOWXTZ (60* 16' N., 19* 8' E.), town, Silesia, 
on Prsemsa, Prussia; collieries; flax-mills. Pop. 
(1910) 17,838. 

MYSORE (13* N., 76® 40' E.), native state in 
Southern India, almost entirely enclosed by Madras 
Presidency ; area, 29,444 sq. miles ; capital, Mysore. 
Region consists of tableland broken by 1^ raises and 
valleys ; chief rivers, Kistna and Cauvery. State is 
healthy and prosperous and possesses extensive 
irrigation system ; administration taken over by Brit. 
Government in 1831, but native dynasty restored, 
1881 ; inhabitants, Hindus ; productions include coflee, 
cotton, rice, silk, sandal-wood, and ivory ; gold is 
mined at Kolar. Pop. (1911) 5,806,193. 

MYSORE (12® 18' N., 70® 40' E.), capital, Mysore, 
India; contains the maharajah’s palace and the 
residency; carpet-weaving. Pop. (1911) 71,306. 

MYSTACOCETI, a sub-order of Whales (^.v.). 

MYSTERIES, and MIRACLE PLAYS, see 
Drama. 

MYSTERIES, ELEUSINIAN, a secret worship of 
highest antiquity, celebrated annually at Eleusis, a 
small town 14 miles N.W. of Athens. They were 
connected with the legends of Demeter and Persephone 
(always styled Kore at this festival), Pluto and 
Dionysus, while less important characters played 
accessory parts ; the abduction of Kore by Pluto and 
the sorrow of the mother were specially emphasised. 

The celebrations at Eleusis were held independently 
till the V. cent. B.o., when Athens undertook their 
conduct, and, on the site, Periolean buildings and 
inscriptions have been unearthed. 

Pagan writers are naturally silent regarding the 
mysteries, and early Christian authorities are of much 
greater value, although their testimony is frequently 
coloured by bigotry and intolerance. From this 
insufficient data we gather the following facts: there 
wore four degrees — a preliminary purification, a 
communion followed by the exhibition of certain 
sacred objects, and the crowning of the initiated. 
The festival took place in Sept, (the 13th of Bendromion), 
when a procession of young men (Ephebi) marched to 
Eleusis along the Sacred Rood and brought bock to 
Athens the *holy thincs,’ which appear to have been 
ancient images or symbols. The ceremony took place 
in the Eleusinion. Wo know nothing for certain, but 
it is probable that some mystic pageant was celebrated 
and a solemn communion indulged in by the initiate. 
The introduction of Dionysus may have been of later 
origin : he is called lacchus, * the son of Semele, the 
wealth-giver.* 

Although the mysteries did not inculcate any higher 
moral teaching than the ordinaiy religions of the time, 
it is probable wat by their nature they had an influence 
for good upon the initiate. Other mysteriea were 
oelehrated in Tarioas parte of Greece, notably at Athens 
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and iEgina. The later mysteries of Samothraoe are 
not HeUenio in spirit. 

Jevons, IiUrodiiction to tho Study of Religion; Dyer, 
The Oode of Greece (1891); Lang, Myth^ Ritual^ and 
Esiigwm (1887). ^ y * 

MYSTICISM. -—A mystic is best defined as one 
who hae intimate spiritual experience of God, so that 
spiritual realities are so intense that he cannot describe 
tnem to others. The two enemies of m. are, it haa been 
said, selfishness and sensuality. Some of the great 
m^ticB hove been modiwval saints, e.g» St^ Thomas 
h Kempis, St. Gatherine of Siena, some modem, €.g. 
St. Theresa, some among Protestants. Sometimes 
mystics see visions and fall into trances, and the 
mystical temperament is one that is likely to be also 
emotionaL 

M. often goes with intoUeotual ability and with 
great practical or administrative power, of. St. 
Theresa. Mystics have often been mistrusted and 
despised as deluded visionaries by * practical ’ people, 
but the evidence seems to show that m. is only religion 
intensified, and the mystics have been the real leaders 
of religion. It is possible that m. has occasionally 
degenerated into neurotic emotionalism, but its 
loftiest forms show that the mystics have been the 
noblest and the best people. The term m. is used too 
loosely as the opposite of rationalism, of the symboUo 
and supernatural, but its use is better restricted. 

In^, Christian Myaiiciamt Studies in the English 
Mystics ; Baron von Hiigel, Studies in Myetiedl 
Rdigion. 

MYTHOLOGY is a science which investigates the 
myths or legends of races. The myth proper belong 
to a stage in human history when the language is 
without abstractions, when the mind turns rarely on 
itself, and outside phenomena ore regarded sympa- 
thetically and subjectively. In such a stage of de- 
velopment external nature is conceived aa endowed 
with human passions — joys and sorrows, pleasures 
and pains. Thus the sun would be regarded as issuing 
from the womb of night, as being bathod in the eastern 
ocean, aa ascending the ladder of heaven, as loosening 
his golden hair down the sky, as hurling arrows of 
death, as subduing great cloud- monsters, as sinking in 
bloody death in the distent west. The wind is a fleet- 
footed messenger of the gods, a subtle thief, or a 
moaning spirit in pain. So rains and storms, thunder 
and lightning, drought and dew, famine and plague, 
mist .and shadow were endowed with all the diverse 
human attributes and pictured with a wealth of image 
to which was no limit. According to the character of 
tho people and according to climatio conditions such 
attributes and such images would vai^ in beauty and 
terror, in refinement and orudity, in gladness and 
sorrow. The insight, therefore, to be derived from 
the study of a people’s myths is great. But com- 
parative m. is a recent branch of investigation, the 
study being previously restrioted almost eYclosively 
to the myths of Greece and Rome. 

The resemblance in the main body of mythological 
material of all intelligent peoples is striking in spits of 
local and tribal diversity of expression and develop- 
ment. Moreover, the m. of most peoples is complex 
and consists of several strata which mark the progress 
of migration and conquest. The conquering p^ples 
seldom sweep away the entire body of the aboriguial 
beliefs, but adopt them as a new inheritance or else 
transform them to correspond with existing legends. 
Thus Rome, which was intollectually conquered by 
Greece, accepted Apollo aa a new deity, while other 
gods of the Gk. pantheon, suoh as Zeus and Hera, 
she identified with tho native deities Jupiter and Juno, 
though in character and attribute! they were in reality 
widely dissimilar. 

Of myths the Souboss are various. The most 
fertile source of myth is natural phenomena, and of 
natural phenomena the most conspicuous and impres- 
eivt is the sun. The chief characteristics of the nero 
of the solar myUu are beoevolenoe amid severity e< 
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fate, and a life spent in great service and toil ; the sun 
being the great day-labourer. But the simplicity of 
reduction to solar mHh has itself been fruitful of error, 
and whole legends have been classed as purely solar 
which recent investigation has proved to be quite 
erroneoua Thns Orpheus was regarded as notmng 
but a solar hero, thoi^^h there is good reason to believe 
that he was a hist, person, a Ibraoian religious re- 
former. An extreme example of the solar interpreta- 
tion was the theory formulated that Christ and His 
twelve apostles were the characters of a solar myth. 
History frequently does degenerate into myth. 
Euhomorus in the latter half of the IV. cent. B.c. 
carried the reduction of m 3 rths to a hist, basis to an 
extreme. Zeus, he thus tried to prove, was a liistorical 
personage whose tomb was still extant in Crete. But 
the hist, source of some myths is undoubted. Thus in 
Ok, legend the myth of the daughters of Danaus and the 
sons ox iEg 3 rptus and the legend of the rape of Europa 
are the fanciful interpretations of traditional migra- 
tions. Myths, too, are apt to cluster round ceremonies 
and ritual whose true significance has become lost. 
Thus taboos are usually given a mythical foundation, 
though their origin was originally utilitarian and not 
sentimontal. AUegory is a fertile source of myth, 
espeoially where culture has reached some degree of 
advancement. But though the complex allegorical 
myth belongs to the literary age the simple allegory 
is common stock among all peoples. Thus Sleep, 
Dreams, and Death appear as mythological personages 
in the legends of all {Copies, though their characters 
and manner of portrayal may be vastly different. 

Cosmologies, or the ideas of peoples with regard to 
the origin and nature of the universe, and theogonies, 
or ideas of peoples with regard to the origin and 
functions of the gods, are an interesting body of legend 
to the comparative mytholodst. A seated idea among 
most pe^los is the birth of the world out of original 
chaos. Of primitivo cosmologies the ancient Hebrew 
is the most simple and the most impressive. The Gk. 
cosmologies were more complex. The first steps of 
creation are thus related by Hesiod {Theogony, 120 f.): 

* First, indeed, was created Chaos and then the wide- 
bosomed Earth, which the deathless gods dwelling on 
the peaks of snowy Olympus inhabit unshaken for 
ever, and misty Tartarus beneath the broad-wayed 
Earth, and Love which is the fairest among the death- 
less gods : which looseth the limbs and overooraeth 
the heart’s thought and wise counsel of all gods and 
men.* Then the phenomenon of the rain falling on 
the oarth has suggested to almost every people that 
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Heaven desoends in ahowera to the boaom of the earth* 
and from anoh wedlock cornea her increase. 

Again, the myth of the Deluge is almost unlveraal. 
According to tne Gk. myth Deokalion and his wife 
Pyrrha escaped the flood in an ark, and on the ninth 
day the waters abated and the ark rested on Mount 
Parnassus. From the stones of the earth these two 
survivors created a new race of men and women. The 
Macusi Indians of S. America have a similar legend, 
but only one man survives the flood and repeoples the 
earth with men from stones; while according to the 
Tamanaks of Orinoko a man and woman surviving 
the flood Topeoj^e the world from the kernels of a 
certain palm, ^e flood of Xisuthrus in the Baby- 
lonian m. spares all the righteous. In the Hindu 
version the deluge is universal, but Manu, accompanied 
by the seven sages, enters the atk and lands on the 
Mount Naubandhana (the place of the ship’s 
binding). 

The resemblances between these stories and the 
account of the Noachian deluge in the Pentateuch are 
obvious. Thus m. is no longer regarded by the learned 
as a treasure-house of profitless delights for poets and 
children, but as a serious field for science and the 
indisputable handmaiden to the study of Bolirion, 
Philosophy, History, Archeology, and Philology. 
See also Folklobb. 

Keightley, Mythology ; Frazer, Oolden Bough ; 
Sonnonschein, Mythology and Folklore ; Dictionary of 
Mythology (Whittaker) ; Baring Gould, Curious Myths 
of Middle Ages. 

MTTILINE, see Lbsbos. 

MTTILUS, MusaicL, see under Lamellibranchiata. 

MYXCEDEMA, constitutional affection duo to 
fibrous degeneration and loss of fu notion of the 
thyroid gland, affecting women six or seven times as 
often as men. The onset of the condition is gradual, 
and the body is increased In bulk; the skin has 
a swollen and translucent appearance and usually 
oontains an increased quantity of mucin, the cheeks 
are flushed and the features coarsened, the hair 
becomes scanty. In addition, there are mental 
changes ; the intellect is slow, speech and action 
sluggish, the memory defective, and more serious 
mental symptoms may ensue. The treatment is 
the administration of thyroid extract, continued for 
some time after the symptoms of the condition have 
disappeared, and this usually prevents their recurrence. 

MYXOMYCETES, see Mtchtozoa. 

MYZOSTOMIDA, see under CujaTOFODA. 

MZENBK, see Mtzxnbx. 
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the 14th letter of the £ng. alphabet : in aotind a 

^ f nasal dental, produced by holding the mouth in 
a position required for a dental and forcing the breath 
to the nose. 

NAAS (63* 18' N., 6® 39' W.), market town, 
Kildare, Ireland ; formerly capital of kings of 
Xieinster. Pop. 3850. 

NABATfANS, ancient race inhabiting Syrian- 
Arabian borderland from Euphrates to Red Sm, e. 300 
B.O. ; migrated to south Juom and Edom, and ruled 
Damascus ; yassals and allies of Rome, 86 B.O.-105 a.d., 
when their nationality was destroyed by Trajan. 

NABHA (30* 26' N., 76* 9' E.), native state, 
Punjab* India ; capital, Nash a. Pop. of state, 
310,000; of town, 19,000. 

NABUA (13* 26' N., 123* 30' E.), town, Ambos 
Camarines, Luson* Philippine Islands. Pop. 20,000. 

NACHOD (60* 25' 16® 5' E.), town, on Motau, 

Bohemia ; scene of Austrian defeat by l^ussians in 
1806. Pop. (1911) 11,812. 

NADAILLAC* JEAN FRANCOIS ALBERT DU 
POUGET, Marquis di (1818-1904), Fr. archaoologist 

NADIA, Nai)ITA,Nupdea (23® 30' N., 80® E. ), distrk* t, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 1,710,000. Capital, Krishnagar. 

NAEGELI, KARL WILHELM (1817-91), Gor.- 
Swisa botanist ; b. in Zurich ; proL of Bot. in Zurich, 
Freiburg, and Mnnioh ; wrote valuable works on 
fnngi, afg®, and microacopioal research. 

NAESTVED (66® 14' N., 11® 37' E.), town* Praesto, 
on coast of Zealand, Denmark. Pop. (1011) 8326. 

NiEVIUS, GNAIUS (c. 264-194 B.C.), Lat. poet; 
probably a native of Campania. In his plays ho 
attacked the powerful Metelli, for which he was 
imprisoned. His groat poem was an epic called The 
Punic War, written in Saturnian metro. 

NJBVUS, tumour composed of dilated capillaries, 
usually congenital, most common in the skin, often 
disappearing spontaneously as the child grows up, 
or treated by electrolysis or application of radium or 
of carbon dioxide snow. 

NAGA HILLS (26® N.* 93® 60' E.)* district, Assam. 
India. Pop. 110,000. 

NAGAR, Bidnub (13® 60' N., 75® 6' E.), village, 
Mysore, India ; formerly prosperous city. 

NAGASAKI (32® 48' N., 129® 67' E,), seaport, W, 
coast Kiusiu, Japan ; important shipbuilding centre 
and naval station ; exports coal, rice. Pop. 1 78,000. 

NAGAUR (27® 11' N., 73® 46' E.), town, Jodhpur 
state, Rajputana, India. Pop. 14,000. 

NAGINA (29® 27' N., 78* 29' town, Bijnaur, 
N.W. Province, Brit. India. Pop. 23,000. 

NAGODE (24® 33' N., 80® 37' E.). native state, 
Baghelkhand, Central India. Pop. 77,000. Capital, 
Nagode. Pop. 6600. 

NAGOYA (35* 7' N.* 136® 66' E.), city, capital of 
Owari, on O^ri Bay, Japan; XVlI.-ccnt. castle; 
porcelain. Pop. 378.231. 

NAGPUR— (1) (20® 36' N.. 80® E.) district. 
Central Provinces, Brit. India ; area, 3843 eq. miles ; 

? roduo6B cereals, cotton. Pop. 760,000. (2 ) ( 2 1® 8' N., 
9® 5' E.) chief town, has trade in grain, salt ; manu- 
factures cloth. Pop. (1911) 101,416. Division of N. 
has area 23,520 sq. miles. Pop. c. 3,728,000. 

NAGYKANIZSA (46* 28' N., 17* E.), town, Zala, 
Hungary ; brlok-works ; formerly important fortress. 
Pop. (1910) 26,624. 

NAQYKIKINDA (46® 60' N.* 20® 30' E.), town, 
Torontal* Hungary; agricultural centre; flour. 
PoTK (1910)26,795. 

NAOY-SZSBSN* German liiaiCAiiKflTADT (45® 48' 


N,, 24® 8' BJ.), town, capital Nagy-Sseben, Tran- 
sylvanio, Hungary ; seat of Gk. abp. ; cloth and 
leather manufactures. Pop. (1910) 33,489. 

NAGY-SZOMBAT, German Tybnau (48® 22' N.* 
17® 36' E.), town, on Trnava, Pozsony, Hungary; 
B.O. centre ; trade in grain. Pop. 13,500. 

NAGY-VARAD, German Grosswaedbin (47® 3' N., 
21® 63' E.), town, on Swift Koros, capital of Bihar, 
Hungary; seat of R.C. and Gk. bp’s; pottery. Pop. 
(1910) 64,169. 

NAHE (49® 66' N., 7® 62' E.), river, Germany ; 
joins Rhino at Bingen ; length, 70 miles. 

NAHUM, Old Tofitamont prophet ; his book describes 
judgment on Nineveh for her wickedness ; N. is a 
stem prophet ; exact date uncertain, probably c. 623 or 
608 B.a 

Driver, Minor Prophets (Century Bible). 

NAHR-EL-ASI, see Orontbs. 

NAIAD (E)8, see Nymphs. 

NAIL, hand-made till beginning of XJX. cent. ; iron, 
brass, zino, etc., used ; sometimes tinplate scrap 
utilised ; Birmingham is Brit, centre of manufacture. 

NAIL, see under Skin. 

NAINI TAL (29® 22' N., 79® 29' E.), town, sana- 
torinm, Kumaon, United Provinces, Brit. India. 
Pop. 8600. 

NAIRN (67® 36' N., 3® 62' W.), seaport, summer 
resort, Nairwire, Scotland, on Moray Firth ; flaheries. 
Pop. (1911) 4661. 

NAIRNE, CAROLINE, BARONESS (1766- 
1846), Scot, poet; wrote The Land o* the Leal and 
other Soot., especially Jacobite, songs. 

NAIRNSHIRE (67® 30' N., 3® 60' W.), small county, 
N. of Scotland, bounded by Moray Firth, Elginshire, 
and Inveroess-shire ; near coast fertile and well- 
woodod, other parts principally moorland ; chief 
town, Naim ; largest rivora, Findhorn and Naim ; 
only industries besides agriculture and fishing, sand- 
stone and granite quarries. Pop. (1911) 9319. 

NAIROBI (1® 20' S., 37® E.), capital of Ukamba 
Province, and Government headquarters, Brit. East 
Africa. Pop. 14,700. 

NAIVABHA (0® 40' S., 36* 24' E.), lake, Brit. East 
Africa ; no outlet. 

NAJIBABAD (29® 36' N., 78® 23' E.), town, 
Bijnor, United Provinces, India ; metal-ware. Pop 
21 , 000 . 

NAKHICHEVAN, Nakhjrvan (39® 12' N., 46® 
26' E.), town, Erivan, Russ. Transcaucasia ; an 
ancient Armenian city. Pop. 9500. 

NAKHICHEVAN-ON-THE-DON (47® 12' N., 
39® 42' E.), town, Don Cossacks, Russia, on Don ; 
tobacco, tallow. Pop. 29,5(X). 

NAKHON SRI TAMMARAT, LaKHON, LaQONQ 
(8® 20' N., 100® 10' E.), town, capita] of Nakhon, S. 
Siam. Pop. 7500. 

NAKSKOV (54* 50' N., 11® 8' E.)* seaport, island 
of Laaland, Denmark ; sugar factory. Pop. 8500. 

NALAGARH, soo HlNDUR. 

NAMAQUALAND, GREAT (26® S., 17® E.j, 
region, Africa, comprising S. parts of Ger. S.W. 
Africa, N. of Orange River. 

NAMAQUALAND, LITTLE (30® S., 18® E.). 
division, N.W. part of Cape Province, S. Africa. Pop. 
20 * 000 . 

NAMES, designations bestowed for convenience 
upon persons or localities* Peraoaal. — ^A primitive 
tribe generally takes as its emblem some animal or 
bird to distinguish it from other clans* hence tbo 
members of the tribe whioh has for its totem a beaver 
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are known M Btavtf or Beavemen (ieo alio Totibi- 
i8m). Within the tribe itielf some appellation is 
neoesaarj to distinguiah each indiyidw member. 
This lea&i to the personal name* which may be taken 
from some natural object, <. 0 . * Daughter of the Sun,* 
some deed of prowess, ap. ^The Elephant-Slayer,’ or 
personal attribute, ap. ’The Lame Ona* In course 
of time these epithets grew specialised from their 
original simifioanoe into ordinary names, e.p. Demos- 
thenes and many other classical names. 

An ancient Greek was distinguished from his fellows 
b^ his ordinary name, the name of his father and of 
his (feme, and sometimes of his country, e.p. Demos- 
thenes, the son of Demosthenes, the Pnanian, the 
Athenian. Roman nomenclature was more rigid, 
consisting of the prcenofMn (the predecessor 
Christian ° name), the nomen gentile (which 
indicated the pens), the cognomen (which designated 
the family) ; sometimes a cognomen eecundum was 
added in commemoration of some event or in the case 
of adoption, ap. Publius Cornelius Soipio Africantis. 

Modem surnames are frequently derived from the 
oocupations or personal descriptions of remote ancestors, 
e.p. Smith, Brown ; or are patronymics, Johnson, Mae- 
Beth, O’Neill, i'tfzgerald. The Christian name grew 
out of the Jewish practice of giving a personal name 
to a child on circumcision. 

Place Names fre<^ntly arose from the nature of 
the locality, ap. Big Water, Black Mountain, Spring- 
Bore. In Britain they are frequently Celtic or transla- 
tions of the Celtic. In modem times place names 
have often been taken from names of persona, e.p. 
Pennsylvania, Brisbane, Port Arthur. There still 
remains a large number of local names, many of them 
monosyllabic, for which no satisfactory derivation has 
yet boon founcL 

Rhys, LecUsret on Celtic Philology ; Wagner, Names 
and thedr Meaning (1892) ; Dudgeon, Origin of Sur- 
names (1890). 

NAMTAR, see Babtlovia (Religion). 

NAMUR.— (1) (60* 28' N.. 6* E.) hilly and fertile 
province, Belgium; rich in minerals. Pop. (1910) 
362,840. (2) (60* 28' N., 4® 27' E.) capital of above; 
strongly fortified ; has XVIII. - cent, cathedral ; 
manufactures iron and steel, cutlery, firearms. Taken 
by French, 1692 and 1702. Pop. (1910) 32,362. 

NANA SAllIB (c. 1820-1869 ?), stirred up feeling 
in India against British raj ; perpetrated Cawnpore 
massacre in Mutiny; took reruge in Nepal, 1869, 
where ho was probably killed. 

NANAIMO (49* 30' N., 124® W.), city, E. coast of 
Vancouver Island, Brit. Columbia ; exports coal. 
Pop. 7300. 

NANCY (48* 41' N., 6® 11' E.), town, on Meurthe, 
France ; capital of Meurthe-ot-Moselle ; with fine 
churches, old gateways, ducal palace, picture-gallery, 
univ., etc. ; capital of duchy of Lorraine from XIL 
oent. ; Charles the Bold killed during siege, 1477 ; 
taken by Franco, 1766; chief manufactures, cottons, 
woollens, paper, iron, chemicals, musical and physical 
instraments ; famed for embroidery. Pop. (1911) 
119,049. 

NANDAIR ( 19® 9' N., 77® 23' E, ), town, on Godavari, 
Hyderabad, India. Pop. 14,600. 

NAip&AON (20® 39' N., 77* 61' E.), state, 
CSihattisgarh, Central Provinces, India ; capital, 
Raj-Nandoaon. Pop. of state, 130,000. 

NANDI, an East African negro tribe of Uganda. 
A Brit, expedition was dispatched in 1906 to put down 
their disturbances. 

NANDIDRUG (13® 22' N., 77® 43' B.), hiU fortress, 
Mysore, India. Pop. 3000. 

NANKING (32® 3'N., 118® 68' E.), formerly capital 
of China, now of province of Ejang-su and S. China ; 
situated on right bank of Yangtsze River ; once famous 
for great waUs and magnificent buildings destroyed by 
Taiping Rebels (1863-64); notably the Porcelain 
Tower, 0 , 800 feet high. Although recaptured by 
ImperialisU, little progress hat been made since;! 


generally 
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gave its name to Nanheen eotton stuffs and Nankeim 
poroelain ; silk manufactures. Pop. (estimated in 
1911) 267,000. 

NANNING (22* 43' N., 108® 8 ' E.), city, treaty 
port, on Yu-kiang, Kwangsi, China. Pop. (estimated 
m 1911) 37,000. 

NANSEN, FRIDTJOF (1861- ), Norwegian 

scientist, statesman, and explorer ; b. Frden ; ed. 
Christiania; organised first expedition to cross and 
explore Greenland (1888) ; Polar expedition (1893) in 
speoially built ship (Fram), which reached latitude 
86 ® 14'; in 1906 appointed minister to England by 
newly formed Norwegian government; professor of 
Oceanography at Christiania, 1908. 

NANSEN, HANS (1698-1667), Dan. statesman ; 
organised defence of Copenhagen against Swedes, 1658; 
inspired revolution of 1660 by which monarchy became 
hereditary and burgesses won equal rights with 
nobles. 

NANTERRE (48® 66 ' N., 2® 8 ' E.), town, Seine, 
France; chemicals. Pop. 14,000. 

NANTES (47® 13' N., 1® 33' W.), city, on Loire, 
France; capital of Loiro-Infdrieure, with unfinished 
cathedral (XV. oent. onwards), St. Jacques (XII 
cent.), St. Nicholas (1844), ducal castle (1466), Palais 
de Justice, Dobr4o and other museums, etc. ; Rom. 
Portue Namnetum ; capital of Brittany in Middle 
Ages; Edict of Nantes signed here, 1698; soeno of 
‘Noyades,’ 1793; chief industries — machinery, leather, 
nets, hardware, sardines, sugar-refining, soap. Pop. 
(1911) 170,636. 

NANTES, EDICT OF, proclamation of Henry IV. 
of France granting toleration to Huguenots ; signed 
at Nantes, 1608. It removed all civil and political 
disabilities from Protestants, allowed Prot. services to 
be hold under certain regulations, and provided for pay- 
ment of pastors. Revoked, 1686. Si^e Huousnots. 

NANTIGOKE (41® 14' N., 76® 4' W.), town, on 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; ant^aoite coal 
mineiA Pop. (1910) 18,877. 

NANTUCKET.— (1) (41® 14' N., 70® 7' W.) countv, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. , consisting of several islanos 
20 miles from coast ; largest, 16 miles long, contains 
towns of Nantucket on N. and Siasconsot on S. coast ; 
island is traversed by railway. Pop. (1910) 2962. (2) 
capital of county, is picturesque town with excellent 
harbour ; once noted for whale fisheries, now known 
chiefly os popular summer resort, 

NANTWICH (63® 4' N., 2® 31' W.), town, Cheshire, 
England ; boot and shoe manufactures ; brine baths ; 
has cruciform church and old grammar school Pop. 
(1911) 7816. 

NAPHTHA, term applied to a group of hydrooar- 
bons, obtained by distillation of shale oil, coal-tar, or 
petroleum ; these diller in composition but are similar 
in properties ; inflammable, volatile liquids used for 
illumination and as solvents for fats and oils. Wood n., 
or wood spirit^ is methyl alcohol ; the other n’s are 
mixtures of benzene, toluone, naphthene, etc. 

NAPHTHALl^NE (Cj^H,), a colourless, volatile sub- 
stance, which crystallises in plates and has a peculiar 
tarry smell ; obtained from coal-tar ; M.P. 79® G., 
B.P. 218® C. ; cause of stoppage of gas-pipes in cold 
weather ; used as disinfectant and in manufacture of 
artificial indigo ; yields « and p derivatives. Two 
mono-derivatives are the a and /3 Naphtbols (C]oH 70 H), 
prepared from oorreeponding naphthylomines : CipH 7 
NH,-KJj|^N|Cl*KJipEUOH, or sulpbonates ; CipHtSOi 
N a -f NoOH as C 10 H 7 OH -I- Na^Op (soda fusion). a-N. is 
crystalline, volatile; soluble with difficulty; has 
8.Q. 1*22, B.P. 279® C.. M.P. 96® C. ; and ^-N., cirstal- 
line, volatile, freely soluble, antiseptio; with 6.G. 1*217, 
B.P. 285® a, and M.P. 122® C. Used in colour industry. 
Two other derivatives are the Naphthylaminea (a 
and p ) : a-naphthylamine, colourless, insoluble crystals, 
turning red in air ; disagreeable smell ; M.P. 60® C.— g- 
naphthylamine, colourless, soluble^ odourless; M.P. 
112® G. Both are used in dyeing. 

NAPIER (39® 29' 8 ., 176® 66 ' E.), seaport, N. Island, 
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New Zeeland ; exports tinned and irosen meat. Pop. 
10^500. 

NAPXER AND ETTRXGK, FRANCIS NAPIER, 
BiBOir (1819-9S), Brit, diplomatist; ambassador 
to Austria, Turkey, Italy, U.S.A., Holland, Russia, and 
Germany successively ; gov. of Madras, 1866 ; viceroy 
ol India, 1872. 

NAPIER, JOBN (1660-1617), Scot mathe- 
matician ; b. Merohiston, Edinburgh ; ed. St. Andrews ; 
afterwards travelled on the Gontinent, probably stud^g 
at Paris ; then settled down at Morchiston and Gart- 
nesB, where be devoted himself to study. In 1 6 14 he pub- 
lish^ Mirifici Logarithmorum Oanonts Deter iptio, which 
made him famous all over Europe. In this work he gave, 
among other things, a table of the logarithms of the 
sines of angles for every minute to 7 figures, but gave 
no account of how the logarithms were calculated. 
This was done in Mirific* Logarithmorum Canonis 
Oonetructio, pub. in 1619 by his s. Robert. In 1617 
N. wrote a small treatise describing a method of 
performing multiplication and division by means of a 
number of small rods, which came to be known as 
N,*t Bonet. The change to common logarithms 
appears to have been efiocted by both N. and 
Briggs. N. was probably the first to use the 
decimal point instead of the cumbersome decimal 
notation previously employed. He is also known for 
his work on ephericaf trigonometry, given in his 
work of 1614. For a right-angled spherical triangle 
ABC, omitting the right angle C, we have 6 circular 

parts, a, b, J-A, Sapi>ose those 

2 2a 

ranged round a circle ; then any one may be called the 
middle part ; the two next it are called adjacent parUt 
and the other two the opposite parU. Napier's Rulea 
then give — 

Sine of middle part 

s Product of tangents of adjacent parts. 

= Product of cosines of opposite parts. 

Napier's Analogies were also given in his Mir» Log, 
Can, Descriptio. See Loqaj^itiim. 

JLife, by Karl of Buchan (1787), Mark Napier (1834). 

NAPIER OF MAGDALA AND OF GARYNTON, 
Robbbt ComifXLU Nafieb, Ist Baroh (1810-90), Brit, 
soldier; served in Sutlej campaigns, 1845-40, and at 
Oujrat, 1849 ; lieut-col. of engineers at siege of Luck- 
now, and won victory at Powre^ 1858 ; directed siege of 
Peking, 1860 ; oommandor-in-chiof of Ind. forces, 1870- 
76 ; gov. of Gibraltar, 1876-82 ; field -marshal, 1882. 

Maolagan, Memoir. 

NAPIER, BIR CHARLES (1786-1860), Brit, 
admiral ; became admiral of fieot of Portug. constitu- 
tionalists, 1829, and placed Donna Maria on throne; 
brilliant defeat of Ibrahim Pasha, 1840 ; his conduct of 
Baltic fleet in Crimean War was wise, but unpopular. 

E. Napier, lAfe (1862). 

NAPIER, SIR CHARLES JAMES (1782-1853), 
Brit, soldier and administrator ; grandson of 6th baron 
N. of Merohiston ; commanded in Irish rebellion and 
at retreat to Corunna ; captured at battle of Corunna, 
1809, but released ; won fame in Peninsula, in Amer. 
War and storming of Cambrai ,* app. 1841 to command 
army of Bombay against Ameers of Sind ; performed 
feat of destroying Emaun Ghur, 1843 ; won battle of 
Meeanee against fearful odds and decisive battle of 
Hyderabad, 1843, after which Sind was annexed and 
N. made gov. ; remarkable personality ; dashing, inspir- 
ing generaL 

Ufe, by Bruce (1885), Butler (1890). 

NAPIER, SIR WILLIAM FRANCIS PATRICK 
(1785-1860), Brit, soldier and historian ; took part in 
famous retreat to Corunna and march of Light Brigade 
to Talavera, 1809 ; distinguished himself throughout 
Peninsular War, and wrote its history, pub. 1828-40 ; 
tost military hiatoriw of England; accurate 
riptions and characterisation, clear, o&sy style, and 
great eloquence ; wrote History of the Conquest of 
Scindi, 1845, History of the Admnsotration of Seinde, 


1861, etc. His bro., Sn Obobob TnoiCAJi woo a 
distingoiahed general and colonial govetmor. 

Lofd Aberdare, Life (1864). 

NAPLES, Napoli (40* 50' N., 14* 16' E.), dty, 
southern Italy; largest town in kingdom; oapitid 
of province of Naples ; beautifully situa^ on N. snore 
of Bay of Naples, at base of Yesuvius ; claims to 
possess the finest site in Europe — ^witness proverb, 
^See Naples and die.* Naples oontiste of old and 
new town, with numerous churches and palaces with 
paintings and sculptures, old gateways, handsome 
streets, and beautiiul parks. Outstanding features 
are Cathedral of San Qennaro (1272), San Giovanni 
a Carbonara (1343), San Domenico Maggiore (XIII. 
cent.), Santa Chiara (XIV. cent), Santa Maria del 
Carmine, Monte Oliveto (XV. cent.), S. Severino, S. 
Angelo a Nilo (XV. cent.) ; Castol doll’ Ovo, Castel 
Sant* Elmo (1343), Csistel Nuova, Castel Capuano, 
Castel Carmine ; royal palace, Gravino (now post 
office), Caraoiolo, Santangelo, and other fine palaces ; 
national museum, with good art collection ; univ. 
(1224), national library, famous Teatro San Carlo ; 
Porta Nolana, Porta Capuana, and other old gate- 
ways ; Carthusian convent of San Martino (art museum), 
celebrated Campo Santo, and Catacombs of San 
Gennaro. The surroundings include Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, Sorrento, and the islands of Capri and 
Isohia. 

No pies was founded by Gk. emigrants from Cumss 
(g.v.) as Parthenope ; taken by Romans, 328 B.O., and 
fiouribhed under Rom. Empire; conquered by Nor- 
mans, XL cent. ; long capital of the kingdom of 
Naples (q.v.) and of the 'Two Sicilies; lea^g sea- 
port of Italy and great trading centre ; chief industries 
— macaroni and vermicelli, wine^ olive oil, ohemioals, 
textiles, lace, leather, paper, furniture, majolica 
wares, musical instruments, shipbuilding, perfumery. 
Pop. (1911) 723,208. The province of Naoles liM 
area of 350 tq. miles. Pop. (1011) 1,304,896. * 

Arthur Norway, Naples Past and Present (1901). 

NAPLES, KINGDOM OF.— After fall of Rom. 
Empire of West, 476, Naples ( ‘Continental Sicily *) was 
successively member of ItaL kingdom of Ostrogoths, 
Byzantine Empire, and exarohato of Ravenna ; dming 
Arab invasions she became independent republic; 
conquered, 1130, by Roger 11., grandson of Norman, 
Tancredde Hautoville, already Count of Sicily; thus 
was formed future realm of N. or The Two Biollies, 
Roger becoming King Roger I. by coronation of pope, 
1130-54. This Norman l^gdom prosporod, its rulers 
showed charaoteristio Norman gifts ox pliability and 
tact, and won loyalty of Ital and Arab subjects. 

In 1177 Constance, sister and heir of William IL 
(1166-89), married Henry VI., s. of Emperor Frederick 
L, and became mother of the Emperor Frederick IL 
Henry VL, first Hohenstaufon ruler, was succeeded, 
1197, by this s., who made Palermo his residence and 
centre of most brilliant court in Europe, restored 
ruined city of Lucera, and with support of devoted 
Muhammadans turned feudal realm of Normans into 
strong monarchy. He destroyed nobles’ castles, and 
promulgated new constitution and legal code. On 
death of his s., Conrad I., 1254, an illegitimate s. of 
Fredariok II. seized orown from infant nephew Conradin ; 
the pope took opportunity to bestow orown on Charles 
of Anjou, wlio slew both Manfred and Conradin, but 
failed to hold Sicilv. 

The massacre of the French at Sicilian Vespers, 
1282, was followed by election of Peter III. of Aragon, 
son-in-L\w of Manfred, as king of Sicily ; Sicily and 
Naples remained septvrate kix^oms under houses of 
Aragon and Anjou until 1442, when, after many wars, 
Alfonso V. of Castile overthrew Ren^ of Anjou and 
rounited the realms. On his death his s., Ferdinand I. 
(1458-94), succeeded to Naples, but John, bro. of 
Alfonso, received Aragon and Sicily. Charles VIIL 
of France revived claim of house of Anjon, invaded 
Naples, and was crowned king, 1496, but Ferdinand 
IL reeonquered realm as soon ashe retired. Ferdinand 
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of Aragon and Siefly then took Naples fh>m younger 
branch of Span, house, and reunited realms, 1503. 

Austria obttvined Naples from Spain by Treaty of 
Utrecht, 1713, when Sicily was annexed to Saroy: 
Savoy gave Sicily in 1718 to Spain, who surrendez^ 
it to Austria, 1720 ; Austria granted Naples and Sicily 
in 1735 to Don Carlos on condition of his renouncing 
claim to Spain ; Bourbons ruled till 1799, wlien Naplci 
was conquered by Championnot, who set up the Pams- 
napcBan republic, Bouroons were restored by revolt, 
1799, but expelled and Joseph Bonaparte made king of 
Naples, 1800. He was succeeded by Murat, 1808. 
French were expelled by Ferdinand IV., 1815, who as 
Ferdinand I. again unit^ Naples and Sioily ; insurreo. 
tions took place, 1848; conquest by Qaribaldi, 1860. 
Naples was annexed to Piedmont, 1861. ^ee Sicily. 

NAPOLEON I. (1769-1821), Emperor of theFrenoh ; 
b. of patrician family Bokaf arts ( 9. v.) of ItaL origin, at 
Ajaccio, Corsica; trained at military school, Brienne, he 
hold aloof from schoolfellows and ahono in history, geo- 
CTaphy, and math's, but not in bellce UUrta. He Mcame 
ueut. in artillery regiment, 1785, and lived in great 
poverty, helping to maintain family on his pay. At 
outbreak of Revolution he showed republican but anti- 
democratic opinions. Sent as officer to Corsica, 1792, 
ho unsuccessfully supported Revolution against General 
Paoli ; as lieu t. -colonel of artillery he brought about 
fall of Toulon, 1793, and became brigadier - general 
and head of artillery of southern army, 1794. As 
commander of troops for defence of Convention, 1796, 
he scattered National Guard of 30,000 men and became 
commander of Army of Interior, thus emerging from 
obscurity as hero of the hour ; in. Josephine {q,v.) de 
Boauharnais, 1796. As commander-in-chief in Italy 
he defeated Austrians at Montenotte, A-gtiX 11, 1796; 
won battles of Millesimo, April 14, Movdovit April 22, 
Lodi, May 10. Austrians retreated and chief cities of 
Lombardy submitted ; he pillaged north and central 
Italy. Second Austrian army drove N. from Mantua, 
but was routed at battles of Castiglicne, Aug. 5, 
and Baamno, Sept. 8. Third Austrian army found 
Napoleonic forces exhausted, and won some successes, 
but were decisively defeated at Areola, Nov. 17. Fourth 
Austrian force was conquered at Rivoli, Jan. 14, 1797, 
and Mantua surrendered. Archduke Charles at head 
of fifth army retreated, followed by N. ; alarmed by 
N.’s apmoach towards Vienna, Austria made Treaty of 
Campo-Formio, granting Lombardy, Netherlands, etc., 
to Fmnoe, and receiving Venice ; in these campaigns 
Napoleonic genius had at once appeared at its hsi^t, 
to terror of Europe. 

Egsrptlan Campaign. — N. returned to Paris 
covered with glory, Dec. 1797, and was appointed 
oommandor-in-ohief for invasion of England ; Brit. 
Government imaged that descent would be 
made on Ireland, but real plan of Directory was to 
attack outlying possessions. N. sailed from Toulon, 
Mav 19, 1798, evaded Nelson, and although at ^)eaoo 
with Turkey, landed in Egypt, captured Alexandria, 
and, after battle of the Pyramids, July 21, entered 
Cairo. Eg3npt was roorganisod as Fr. province, but 
victory of Nelson in Aboulcir Bay, Aug. 2, destroyed 
fl^t and cut olf oceanic communioations. Cairo seethed 
with revolt and Turkey declared war, and it was neces- 
sary for N. to return to Europe ^rovmh hostile 
territory. He led army of 10,000 men & through 
desert, laid Jaffa low, March 7, 1799, but was turned 
back at Acre, where Brit, force under Sir Sidney 
Smith aided valiant Turk, pasha DJazzar. N. was 
back in Cairo, June 14, and repelled invasion by Sultan 
with groat slaughter, July 25. At last ho manag^ 
to escape by sea and arrived in France, Oct. 9. 
scholars made important discoveries of papyri during 
Napoleonic occupation of Egypt. 

Qoasttl imd Emperor. — N. now came to front in 
politics ; mismle of Directory proved fatal to republic, 
and Abb4 Sieyds organised plan for establishing military 
diotatorahip. Ooup d^itat of 18 Brumaire (Nov. 9) 
overthrew iHreotery and made N. Ffrel Oeofol for ten 


yeari» with appointment to oil State offioes, initiation 
of legislation, and supreme miUtary command. Hie 
woe establishi^ in Tuueries, Jan. 18&). Hie oonsiilate 
was important ai period of organisation of existing 
scheme of local government; Fr. democracy had 
shown no talent for self-government ; local oonnoils 
elected by universal suffrage had failed, and N. made 
prefeotfl who had repla^ old iniendants supreme 
locally, thus restoring order. Religion was reinstated 
and fimtnees repaired before N. returned to his great 
passion, war. 

N. stole across the Alps, May 1800, took Austrians 
unawares, won battle of Marengo, June 12, recovered 
Lombardy, and acquired Piedmont Moreau won 
victories in Germany, and Austria again snbmitted by 
Treaty of Lundville, Feb. 1801 ; Britain also made 
peace. A Cisalpine republic was established, and 
N. became its pres., Jan. 1802; app. Consul for life, 
Aug. 2, ho reorganised Fr. institutions. 

He had restored the Church, but secured Gallican 
liberties by Concordat, 1801, with Pius VII. Trade 
regulations, military, criminal, and civil laws were 
oedified by Code Napollon (the Code civil still remains 
in force) ; teohnioal education was promoted, and an 
attempt made to stamp out the philosophical school 
which had produced the Revolution. Republicanism 
lingered, ana Piohegru's plot (1804) aimed at assassina- 
tion of new Cscsar ; conspirators were ruthlessly 
punished, and N. seized pretext for execution of Duo 
d’Enghien, his political rival Ho was crowned 
emperor. May 18, 1804, the pope assisting, but N. him- 
self assuming crown ; and was crowned king of Italy, 
May 26. He had little access of power, but position 
became hereditary, and N. estabUsUed splendid court 
and grand dignitaries ; senate was retained, but of 
little importance ; tribunate was reduced, and abol- 
ished, 1807 ; able ministers were employed. 

Execution of Enghien and Ital enoroaohments led 
to formation of Third Coalition against Napoleon by 
Britain, Russia, Austria, Sweden, Naples, ana Sardinia. 

Austrian Campaign commenced with Austrian 
invasion of Bavaria, Ulm being occupied by General 
Mack, and of Italy under Archduke Charles. N. at 
ones set out for Danube and placed himself between 
Mack and Vienna. Battle of Elchingen preceded 
surrender of Nay, Oct. 20 ; Mack surrendered Ulm, 
key to Vienna, Oct. 22, and N. oooupied Vienna. 
Ho crossed Danube and, with Murat at head of cavalry, 
defeated allied Austrians and Russians at Auaterliiz, 
Deo. 2 ; 20,000 prisoners and 189 guns were taken 
by French, 15,000 were killed and wounded. Army of 
archduke was meanwhile annihilated by Eugene de 
Beauharnais, N.’s deeply loved stepson, and Mass^na. 
On Oot. 21 Villeneuve was defeated by Nelson at 
Trafalgar, and Fr. and Span, fleets were destroyed. 
Peace of Pressburg was made between Austria and 
Fi'anoe, Deo. 26, by which Austria lost considerable 
territory and Germany was reorganised under Fr. 
influence. Franco conquered Naples, Feb. 1806; N. 
made his bro. Joseph king; Holland was formed into 
kingdom for youngest bro., Louis, in June. 

Prueelan and Polish Campaigns, 1806-7. — ^Prussia 
hung aloof from Coalition, and on news of Auiterlitz 
made Treaty of Sohdnbrunn with N., receiving Hanover 
from him. Shortly afterwards N. offered Hanover 
as bribe to Britain, and Frederick William III. declared 
war with the object of driving French from Germany. 
He was defeated by N. at Jena and by Davout at 
Auerstddt, Oct. 1806. Berlin was oocupied by French, 
Oot. 26, and the cowardly and unpatnotio behaviour 
of Pruss. civilians facilitated almost complete con<^ue8t 
of Prussia. The Bxrlut Dbobees mode (mpontion 
to N. a life-and-death struggle for every EuropeaD 
country. 

N. then turned towards Russia, ocoupyiz^ Warsaw, 
Deo. 15; received with enthusiasm roles, and 
took up winter quarters on Polo-Rusd»n frontiers. 
Russ, army went into winter quarters near, and sus- 
pecting Fr. surprise OeiMral Benningsen attacked 
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foattered diyision under Bernadotte; N. instantly 
brought up main army and besieged Buss, foroea in 
EyUiu, Feb. 1807, N. won, but there were enormous 
losses on both sides. Dantzig fell. May 1807, and 
after decisive defeat at Fnedfaud, June 14, Tsar made 
Treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 1807, abandoning AlUea. 
Prussian territories were formed by N. into Kingdom 
of Westphalia, and Prussian Poland booame his 
grand-duohy of Warsaw. These two campaigns 
involved marches unparalleled in modem history, 
and seriously weakened the marvellous Grand Army, 
which was never the same army again, but N. was 
at height of power. Pruss. Poland was formed into 
kingdom of Westphalia for Jerome Bonaparte ; aboli- 
tion of tribunate in France removed nominal limita- 
tion on N.’s power at home. N. was always unfortunate 
when he crossed swords with Britain; Nelson, victor 
of AbouHr Bay and of Trafalgar, now successfully 
opposed N. in Portugal, which had refused to recognise 
Continental Blockade. N. overtlirew Span, throne and 
made his bro. Joseph king, replacing Joseph by Murat 
as king of Naples ; Britain suoceasfully defended 
Portugal, and Sir John Moore was sent to aid of Spain ; 
N. paid a hurried visit to Peninsula and captured 
Madrid, Deo. 4, 1808, but was called away by attack 
of Austria in early 1809. 

Second Austrian Campaign, 1809. — Austria had 
revived since 1805 ; people were angered by dismember- 
ment of empire, and new ohanoellor, Stadion, encour- 
aged patriotic outburst, while Archduke Charles, com- 
mander-in-ohief, reorganised army. Russia had fallen 
away, but Britain promised lam reinforcements for 
Austrian attack. Archduke Charles led army of 
170,000 men into Bavaria, while Archduke John in- 
vaded Italy, 1809, but N. flew with picked troops 
from Spain, won battle of Abensberg, April 20, and 
battle of EckmUhl, April 22, captured Vienna, May 12, 
hamlets of Aspern and Essling, May 22; Eugene de 
Beauharnais hastened from Italy to his assistance, 
driving back John and defeating Hungarians, June 14. 
The joint army inflicted on Archduke Clmrles the 
crushing defeat of Wagram, July 0 ; N. was unable 
to follow up victory, but obtained largo cession of 
Austrian territory at Treaty of Vienna, Oct. 14, 1809. 
N., ambitious of founding dynasty, divorced Josephine, 
Deo. 10 ; Jos^hine, to whom ho had been deeply 
attached, had treated him with cruel coldness in early 
(lavs of union, but for some years bitterly felt his 
indifference. His marriage in early 1810 with Marie 
Ix)ui3e {q.v.), Archduchess of Austria, distasteful to 
Austria but recommended by Metternich, was important 
to N. as reception into historic ruling houses of Europe. 
N. in 1812 encroached still farther on European terri- 
tory, blind to strong national feeling rising every- 
wiiero against his empire, and ruled France as bcne>o 
lent (iespot. The beginning of the end came with the 
great misfortunes of 1812. 

Russian Campaign, 1812. — N.'s power declined 
after Prusa. and Polish campaign, despite subsequent 
increase of territory ; by his destruction of feudal 
principalities he made Ger. national feeling possible, 
and a great national movement took place in Prussia, 
'rh© physique of Grand Army was destroyed ; Russia 
disliked grand-duchy of Warsaw, Continental Block- 
ade, N.’fl Span, policy, and omission to enrich herself. 
Britain urged Russia to declare war, and aided in 
reorganisation of Russ, army on modern plan ; N. 
determined to crush Russia and even expel Russians 
from Europe ; large Fr. army, no longer a force of 
heroes, but over Imlf foreign mercenaries, made Ions 
terrible march across Europe under N., occupied 
Lithuania, and captured Smolensk, August 18. Rus- 
sians under Tolly and Bagration adopted skilful policy 
of retreat, luring enemy on into devastated country. 
At the battle of Borodino; Sept. 7, 60,000 Russians 
(including Bagration) and 30,000 l^noh were slain. 
French captured Mo$eow, Sept. 14; and two days 
later it was destroyed by firo. N. , in hope of submission 
of Tsar Alexander, delayed till Oot 16, then was forced 
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to commence retreat; a bitter march in snow, without 
supplies, exposed him to attacks of enemy. N. was 
forced to leave army and return speedily by sleigh 
to Paris ; the survivors were led home by Murat. Con- 
temporaneously France suffered groat reverses in 
Peninsula. 

German War of Liberation, 1813.— Prussia on 
news of retreat from Moscow at once declared war, 
^roh 16, 1813, having made Treaty of ICalisob with 
Russia, February 27. French wore (Iriven from Berlin 

Russians ; two Prussian armies were formed, under 
Billow and Bliicher, the first to co-operate with Swedes, 
second with Russians under Tolly. N. marched at 
head of 300,000 men to restore Fr. power ; won battle 
of Lutzen, May 2, recxjcupied Saxony, and won battle of 
Bautzen, May 20, while Vandamme seized Hamburg. 
The armistice of Pleswitz was made, Juno 3, until atti- 
tude of Austria could be discovered ; Metternich, now 
supreme in Austria, held Austria aloof and posed as 
mediator, fearing too great success of Russia, but 
ultimately nominally joined Allies, August 12. Moreau 
and General Jomini sketched plan of new campaign 
for Allies, but N. anticipated attack ; his general, 
Oudinot, was defeated at Gross Buren by Bernadotte, 
Maod()naId at Katzbach by Bliicher, August 23 and 26; 
destructive battle of Dresden, August 26 and 27, was won 
by French ; Vandamme capitulated to Tolly at Kulm, 
after loss of 10,000 men; Noy was defeated by l^rna- 
dotte and Biilow at Dennewitz, Sept. 0. The Fr. army 
was decimated by fighting and desertion ; and the Allies 
won the Battle of the Nations, at Leipzig, Oct. 10-19, de- 
stroying N.’s army ; JbVcnch secured retreat by victory 
of Hanau over Bavarians. Allies, by vote of Britain, 
Russia, and Prussia, pursued N. ; Fr. armies soattered 
in foreign countries and engaged on southern frontier bv 
Wellington ; Bliicher crossed Rhine, Deo. 31, 1813, witn 
Prussian main army, Russians and Austrians entered 
from Switzerland. N. brilliantly repulsed each separ- 
ately and almost completely annihilated Prussians. 
Britain, however, kept Coalition together and made 
new alliance by Treaty of Chaumont, March 1814; 
Bliicher, reinforced by Swedes and Pvussians, and 
Austrian army, acting separately, again made for 
Paris ; N. fought Bliicher without success at Craonne 
and Laon, March 7 and 9, and Austrians won at Arcis- 
mr-Aube, March 20 ; while N. attempted to cut ofi 
their coramunioations. 

Napoleon’s Downfall. — Paris at last was captured, 
March 30, by Russians and Prussians; N. ab(Iicatod, 
April 4, and was forced to retire to island of Elba, 
but allowed to rule it and retain title of emperor. He 
escaped, returned to Franco, March 1, 1816, and 
was welcomed by army, but not by majority of people. 
He established Hundred Days rule ; marched into 
Belgium and defeated Bliicher atLigny; was completely 
conquered at Waterloo (q.v.), June 18; fled to Paris, 
abdicated in favour of son Napoleon, sought to escape 
to U.S.A., but surrendered to Capt. Maitland of 
Bellerophon, July 15, and was confined till death at 
St. Helena, a lonely rook in the Atlantic, under charge 
of Sir Hudson I>owe. His remains were removed to 
the Invalides, 1840. 

N. was of spare form, massive head, high cheek- 
bones, prominent jaw, large eyes with two deep lines 
between, piercing gaze, straight hair sweeping over 
brow ; he spoke m abrupt, imperious tones. He was 
strikingly thin and pale in youth ; loyal and self- 
sacrificing to ungrateful family, and constant in personal 
relationships. Among his mistresses, none of whom 
attained power in state, was faithful Mine Walewska, 
who, unlike the Empress Marie Louise, followed him 
to Elba. He was maligned in every way after his 
fall, but idolised at height of his fortune. There is 
ft modem reaction against blackening of his character. 

Lord Rosebery, N. : The Last Phase (1900) ; Brown- 
ing, N» • Ths First Phase (1906) ; Holland Rose, 
LifeofN,!, (4th ed., 1904) ; Assail, Napoleon (1011) ; 
H. A. L. Fisher, Bonapartism, and Napoleonic 8kUs$‘ 
manship ; Kiroheiaen, Bibliography of N. 
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NAPOLEON U.p Napoleon Fbakoois Charlxs 
J 08 SPH (1811>^2), titular emperor of French; 
8 . of N. I. by leoond wife, Marie Louise, Archduchess 
of Austria ; called * Kins of Home * at birth ; N. I. 
abdicated in his favour, 1814 and 1815 ; not allowed 
by Powers to possess even Parma ; withdrew to 
Austrian court and lived as Duke of Reiohstodt ; feeble 
in health. 

NAPOLEON III., Charlbs Louis NAFOL:ftoN Boka- 
PAXTB (1808-73), last emperor of the French; second 
surviving s. of Louis Bonaparte, bro. of N. L ; joined 
Carbonari movement in Papal States, 1831. On his 
bro.’8 death shortly afterwards, although his father 
and uncle still lived, N. assumed headship of family, 
and sought Bonaparte restoration ; failure of con- 
spiracy, 1837 ; pub. Du ideis Napolioniennea, 1839 ; 
captured in attempted invasion of France, 1840, and 
condemned to perpetual captivity. He escaped, 1846, 
and lived a gay society life in London. 

N. returned to France at revolution of 1848, became 
Pres, of republic, and set himself to revive empire. 
Freedom of speech and press was put down, and aid 
of Church was invoked to discredit republican teaching, 
while masses were gained over by largesaea ; the Minis- 
try was composed of his creatures. Assembly refuseil 
to allow his ro-elcction as PrevS. as contrary to con- 
stitution, and angered populace by throwing out 
universal suffrage bill ; Assombly was broken up, 
1861, and France governed by proclamations. 

N. was doolar^ emperor, 1852. All threads of 
administration were collected in his hands, and popu- 
larity was obtained by showy court, handsome public 
works, lowering of price of food and hours of labour. 
N. married Eug6nie {q.v.) de Montijo, 1863. His career 
was crowned by Franoo-Brit. victories in Crimea. 
Ho supported Italy in its War of Liberation, and a 
successful campaign was waged against Austria in 
1859, but the united influence of the empress and the 
Roman Catholics compelled N. to sign the armistice 
of Villafranca. By the Treaty of Turin, 1860, France 
gained Savoy and Nice, in return for her assistance, 
Russia was offended by N.’s Polish policy, 1863 ; failure 
of Mexican expeditions, 1863-67, brought further 
loss of prestige, and all hope of reviving glory of France 
was lost by Prussian defeat of Austria, 1866. The 
growing strength of republican and constitutional 
party at home extorted ooncessions. N.’s foreign 
policy, a fruitless attempt to endear his dynasty to 
the people by foreign conquest, brought on Franco- 
German War 1870. N. sun’ondorod at Sedan, 

and was deposed, 1870. He lived in England till his 
death. His only son, the Prince Imperial, was killed 
in the Zulu War, 1879. Of indestructible, fixed 
ambition, but lacking firmness in policy, N.’s ideal 
was to make Franco the centre of a revived Rom. 
Empire, He wrote a brilliant Hisioirt dc Jules Cisar, 
etc. 

Jerrold, N. IIL (1874-82) ; Forbes, N, III. (1898) ; 
Victor Hugo, Uietoirt d'un crime (1877). 

NAPOLEON FAMILY, see Bonapartbs. 

NAPOLEONITE, a stone sometimes called Corsitc, 
because found in island of Corsica ; a variety of dolerito 
(q.i\) ; often out and polished for ornamental purposes. 

NARA (34® 46' N., 136® 46' E.), town, Yamato, 
Japan ; contains gigantic statue of Buddha, and 
many beautiful temples ; formerly capital of Japan. 
Pop. 32,732. 

NARA, Eastern and Western (c. 27® 20' N., 68® E.), 
two water channels, Sind, Brit. India. 

NARAINGANJ (23® 37' N., 90® 32' E.), town, 
Dacca, Bengal, India ; entrep6t for jute. Pop. 26,000. 

NARBADA, see Nbbbudda. 

NARBONNE (43® 11' N., 3® E.), town, Audo, 
France ; with cathedral, Church of St. Paul, and abp.’s 
palace ; Bom. Narbo Mariius ; united to France, 1607 ; 
famous for white heather, honey, and red wine. 
Pop. c. 29,000. 

NARBUDDA, soc Nerbudda. 

NARG18BUS {NarcUaua poeiicua), a favourite 


garden flower. The plant Is balboas, and the blooms 
resemble those of the lAliacemt except that the ovary 
is inferior, and that a portion of the perianth is modified 
to form a discoid corona. The miit is a trilocular 
capsule. 

NARCISSUS (classioal myth.), beautiful youth, s. 
of CephisBus and Leiropo ; fell in love with his own 
reflection and pined away ; changed into flower bearing 
his name. 

NARCOMEDUSSS, see under HYDROMBDns>B. 

NARCOTICS, dnigs which, when administered in 
sufficient quantity, produce stupor which may go on to 
profound coma, paralysis, or convulsions, and even 
eventually death. In small doses, various n’s act in 
different ways, some being stimulants, some producing 
delirium, some acting as intoxicants, some producing 
sleep, while the most evident property in some is 
their power to relieve pain. The chief n's are opium 
(and the most important alkaloid it contains, morphine), 
cannabis indica, oelladonna (and its alkaloid, atropine), 
stramonium, hyoseyamua, chloral hydrate, and alcohol. 
See separate articles on those drugs. 

NARCOTINE, see Opium. 

NARNl (42® 32' N., 12® 30' E.), town, ancient 
Narnia, Perugia, Italy; bp.’s see; cathedral Pop. 
12,600. 

NARRAGANSETT PIER (41° 26' N., 71® 23' W.), 
town, on N. Bay, Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; favourite 
summer resort. 

NARSES (c. 475-573), statesman and general of 
Byzantine Empire ; native of Persarmenia ; brought 
up in imperial household, a eunuch, and rose to bo 
important official ; in ‘ Nika ’ revolt, 632, N. saved 
Justinian by lavish distribution of bribes; sent to aid 
Belisarius in Italy, 638, and purposely hampered him ; 
defeated Goths of Italy, 552, and Alamanni and Franks 
at great battle of Capua, 654 ; captured and hanged 
king of the Heruli, 665 ; made prefect of Italy, and re- 
built cities destroyed by barbarians, but was recalled on 
charge of extortion, 667, and in revenge delivered over 
Italy to Lombards of Pannonia. 

NARSINGHGARH (23® 42' N., 77® 5' E.), native 
state, Bhopal Agency, India; capital Narsinghgarh. 
Pop. of state, 1 20,000 ; of town, 9000. 

NARSINGHPUR (23® N>, 79® E.), district, Ner- 
budda, Central Province, Brit. India ; capital, Narsinoh- 
PUB. Pop. of district, 320,000; of town, 13,000, 

NARVA, Nabova (69® 22' N., 28® 6' E.), seaport, 
on Narva, St. Petersburg, Russia; cottons, woollens. 
Pop. 17,600. 

NARVACAN (17® 30' N., 120® 30' E.), town, Hooos 
Sur, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Pop. 17,000. 

NARVIK, ViCTORiAHAVN (68® 30' N., 17® 20' E.), 
seaport, Nordland, Norway. 

NARWHAL, see Dolphin Family. 

NASALIS, see under CBROoriTiiECiDJB. 

NASCIMENTO, FRANCISCO MANGEL DE 
(1734-1819), Portug. poet, commonly called Fhjnto 
Elysio, was the precursor of the Portug. Romantio 
movement ; his friendship for Maria de Almeida in- 
spired him to write his finest lyrics. His last days 
wore darkened by exile, but his muse gained rather than 
lost thereby. 

NASEBY (62® 24' N., 0® 69' W.), village, Northamp- 
tonshire, England, near whioh Roundheads under 
Cromwell and Fairfax gained decisive victory over 
Royalists in 1645. 

NASH, RICHARD (fl. 1700), see Bbau. 

NASHE, THOMAS, NasH (1567-1601), Eng. 
writer ; b. Lowestoft ; extraordinary good-nature 
in face of misfortune made him univorsaUy beloved ; 
wrote poetry, plays, and pamphlets ; a pioneer novelist ; 
works include Anatomic of Aibaurditic, Pierce PenileaeCp 
and The Unfortunate Traveller. 

NASHUA (42® 45' N., 71® 63' W.), city, on Merri- 
mac, New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 
26,005. 

NASHVILLE (36® 8' N., 86® 47' W.), city, capital 
of Tennessee, U.S.A., on Cumberland River; well* 
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lald>oat oitys most notable buildings. State Capitol, 
Court- Honse, Custom-House, and Federal Buildmgi; 
im]^rtant educational oentM; containing Nashioile 
Univ,, Vanderbilt Univ., Central Tennessee CoH, 
Fisk Uniy., and Roger William Univ. ; has extenslye 
trade; manufactures include flour, cotton, saddlery, 
furniture, and timber produce ; railway centre ; 
founded 1780; scene of Confederate defeat, 1664. 
Pop. (1910) 110,364. 

NASIK (20* N., 73* 49' E.), town, on Godayari, 
Bombay, India ; brassware. Pop. 23,000. 

NASIR KHOSRAU (1004r-8d), first Persian poet; 
spent studious youth enliyened by much wine-drinking 
and revelry; converted c. 1060, and went on pil- 
grimage to Mecca ; the journey he described in 
Safarnama. Later his energies were employed in 
propagating Shi'a doctrines. 

NASIRABAD, Mymbnsihgh (24® 46' N., 90* 26' E.), 
town, Mymensingh, Bengal, India. Pop. 16,000. 

NASIOTTH, JAMES (1808-90), Soot, engineer; 
b. Edinburgh ; a of Alexander N. ; invented steam- 
hammer, 1839. 

NASO, see Ovn). 

NASSARAWA (c. 8* E., 8* 40' N.), province, Brit. 
N. Nigeria ; area, c. 18,000 aq. miles ; native insur- 
rection in 1900 subdued by Brit, force ; produoes 
cotton, nibber. Pop. 1,400,000. 

NASSAU (60* 30' N., 9* E.), district in Proas, 
province of Hesse-Nassao, Germany ; bounded S. and 
W. by Rhine and Main, N. by "Westphalia, E. by 
Hesse; area, 1830 sq. miles; surface mountainous; 
oapital, Weisbaden. An independent duchy from 
1806, N. was incorporated with Prussia, 1866 ; younger 
branch of N. family founded House of Orange- 
Nasaau. N. has numerous mineral springs; famous 
wines. 

NASTURTIUM, Indian Cbbss, hardy annual, ori- 
ginally native of Peru ; climbs by leaf-stalk ; possesses 
five sepals and eight unequal stamens, while the flowers 
are yellow, with charaoteristio smell. Besides various 
varieties of Tropasolum magnua, there is the Weter- 
oress, N. officinale, which it used as a salad pre- 
paration. 

NATAL (20* 30' to 31* S., 29* to 33* E.), an original 
province of the Union of South Africa, on S.E. coast of 
Africa ; bounded on S.W. by Cape of Good Hope 
Province (Pondoland and Qnqualand East), W. by 
Basutoland and Orange Free State, N. by Transvaal 
and Portug. East Africa ; area (including Zulnland 
and Amatongaland), 35,371 sq. miles ; seaboard 
(washed by Indian Ocean) over 360 miles. Zulu 
Coast has shallow lagoons; Durban, N.*8 only im- 
portant port. From coast, surface rises over 6000 ft, 
in series of ledges with many bills and valleys to lofty 
Drakensberg Mts. on western border ; numerous 
rivers and streams (chief, Tugela), but not navigable. 
Climate is healthy ; ooast districts semi-tropioaX but 
practically fever-free ; more bracing farther north 
(during night temperature sometimes falls to freezing- 
point) ; heavy summer rains. Sept, to March ; frequent 
thunderstorms ; dry, sunny winter. 

Hletory.— N. was discovered, Christmas Day,1497,by 
Portug. mariner, Vasco da Gama (q.t>,), and accordingly 
christened by him Terra Natali t (land of the Nativity). 
European settlement, however,dates only from 1823-24, 
when Eng. explorers landed and obtained land-grant 
(where Durban now stands) from Zulu king Tonaka, 
whose military genius bad made him master of 
all S.E. Africa, and whose relentless cruelty had trans- 
formed a once populous land into a desolate waste. 
This Eng. settlement protected tribes which fled from 
Tohaka's ruthless sway. In 1838 a body of Boers 
(under Relief) who had trekked inland from the Cape, 
entered Natal from the N., and were treaoherously 
massacred at Weenen (i.f. * weeping *), by Dingaan, 
Tchaka’s bro., assassin, and sucoessor. A punitive 
expedition from Durban was wiped out, but on Dec. 16 
(*Dingaan*s Day’) the Zulu was routed by Dutoh 
under Pretorius. A Dutch republic, ‘ NataUa,’ was 


pri^laimed, 1840; hostilities broke out between 
British and Boers; Natal was deolared a British 
Colony, 1843, and Boers withdrew to north ; Natal 
annexed to Cape, 1846, made separate oolony, 1866 . 
Cetewayo succeeded as Zulu king, 1872 ; on his refusal 
to disband forces, war declared, T879. British were 
defeated at laandhltpana, but gallantly held Rorke*i 
Drift (Jan. 22, 1879), averting invasion of Natal ; Brit, 
reinforcements crushed Zulu impis at Ulundi (July 4), 
and Cetewayo was captured and exiled m Boer 
War (1880-81) fighting took place on Natal border. 
Native troubles continuing, Cetewayo was restored, 
1883 (d. 1884); Zulnland annexed as Crown Colony, 
1887 ; Dinizulu, Cetewayo’s son and suooessor, rebelled, 
but was exiled to St. Helena, 1889 ; responsible govern- 
ment granted, 1893; Ingwavuma between Swaziland 
and Amatongaland inoorporated in Zulnland, 1896 ; 
Zululand madfe part of Natal, 1897 ; Natal inv^ed by 
Boers during South African War, 1899-1900 ; portion 
of South African Republio south of Pongola River added 
to Natal, 1902 ; rising under Bambata and Siganandi, 
1906, suppressed by Colonists ; Natal merged in Union 
of South Africa, 1910. See South Avbioa, Hiaiory, 

Natal is divided into ten counties and Zululand ; 
purely provincial affairs managed by Administrator 
and Provincial Council ; provincial capital, Pieter- 
maritzburg (g.v.); largest town and port, Durban 
(g.v.). Railways (mileage, e. 1100 miles) run along 
ooast and inland across Drakensbergs to Johannesburg 
and Bloemfontein. N. long compel with Cape Ports 
and Lourenzo Marques for Rand carrying -trade ; traffic 
finally apportioned by agreement, N. getting 2^30 %. 

Resoureea. — N.’i most important industry is sheep- 
farming, in midland and upland distriots. Cattle are 
reared everywhere, but have suffered badly from East 
Ooast fever and lung-siokness. Angora goats and 
horses thrive in higher regions. Agrioultund products 
vary according to situation; about 1,000,000 acres 
are cultivated, half by natives and Indians. On 
coastal belt (25 to 30 miles wide) sugar is chief product, 
plantations being worked by Indian coolies ; tea is also 
extensively cultivated and exported ; likewise coffee 
and cotton. Wattle-bark is grown largely in midlands. 
Maize grows everywhere, and is N.’s chief grain-crop, 
exports increasing rapidly. Nearly every fruit 
flourisbes ; orchards mostly on coast, where bananas, 
pine-apples, etc., grow; citrus fruits from ooast and 
midlands are exported ; other products inolude 
tobacco, Kaffir corn, lucerne, sweet potatoes, and 
vegetables. Forests are small, some blue-gum planta- 
tions. Locusts are troublesome, but active measures 
are being taken to exterminate them. Irrigation is 
easy and most profitable. There are several govern- 
ment and other irrigation settlements. Chief mineral 
is coal — principal mines at Dundee ; a most promising 
industry; output 2-3 million tons; mostly exported 
and used for bunkers. Building-stone, marble (near 
Umzimkulu mouth), asbestos (Eshowe), and manganese 
ore are also worked. Manufactures are few and small 
(fruit-canning, sugar, tea factories, etc.). Fish abound 
in coastal waters ; Durban has whaling-station. 

Education is under provincial control till 'i916 ; 
Government and Government-aided sohools ; separate 
schools for natives, Indians, and coloured children; 
Natal Univ. Coll., Maritzburg, under Union Gov. 
Natives outnumber Europeans by ten to one ; many 
Indians, constituting serious economic problem (see 
Asiatic Quistion). Pop. (1904) 1,108,000; (1911) 
1,192,000 (including Zululand, 219,000) ; white pop. 
(1904) 97, 107; (1911) 98,682. 

See also South Afeica, Zululand. 

Bird, AnnaU of Natal, Ii96-lti5 (1888); Russell, 
The Garden Colony: The Story of NaJtal (1910); 
Tatlow, N, Province (1912). 

NATAL (6* 48' S., 36* 13' W.), city, oapital, Rio 
Grande do Norte, at mouth of Rio Grande, Brazil; 
exports cotton, sugar. Pop. 13,000. 

NATCHEZ (31* 34' N., 91* 20' W.), town, Missia- 
•ippi; busy river trade; exports cotton; has R.C. 
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oathedraU varlooi educational and charitable inttitu* 
tionfl. Pop. (1910) 11,791. 

NATENZ, Natanz (33® 30' N., 61* 50' E.), province, 
Persia. Pop. c. 23,000. Chid town, Natesu. Pop. c. 
3000. 

NATICK (42* 25' N., 71® 20' W.), town, on Lake 
Coohituate, Massachusetts, U.S.A . ; boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 9866. 

NATIONAL ANTHEMS.—The growth of patri- 
otic songs or hymns, which have been specialised as 
the national tune of various nations, dates from the 
XVlll. cent. Chief among n. a*8 is Ood Save the King 
(c. 1746, attributed to John Bull and various other 
composers from 1620 to 1760), sung wherever Brit, 
subjects are gathered together. Other famous n. a’s 
include Hail, Oolumbia! (1798) and the Star-Spangled 
Banner (1814) (U.S.A.); the Maneillaue (France); 
Heil dir im Siegeskranz (Germany). The tune of ‘ God 
Save the King* has been taken by several foreign 
countries for their n. a. 

NATIONAL COVENANT, see Covenants, 
Scottish. 

NATIONAL DEBT OP BRITAIN, total debt of 
State to various lenders ; originated under William HI. ; 
Revolution government was called upon to meet 
heavy war expenses and could not resoi-t to financial 
expedients which had proved fatal to Stewarts. In 
Committee of Ways and liloana, 1692, the skilful 
financier Montague proposed public loan ; by Act 
of 1093 duties were appropriated to repayment of 
£1,000,000, to be raisoa by loan, in terminable an- 
nuities. Practice increased, repayment at fixed 
periods was largely abandoned, and in 1702 debt 
amounted to over 10 miUions; steadily grow, and in 
1816 amount(^d to 840 millions ; in 1902, 780 millions. 

It is chiefly repaid by life annuities, or annuities 
for term of years, but sometimes by instalments, or 
in ioto at fixed date ; investors can" at any time sell 
out ; tontino annuities (a method of repayment 
named after ItaL financier Tonti and abanooned in 
England, 1789) were settled on survivor among 
subscribers ; they are still issued in U.S.A. Ex- 
chequer bills and treasury bills are loans raised for 
short period at low interest ; exchequer bonds are 
form of usual loan. Loans are usually negotiated 
through bankers, who find great profit in transaction. 
Great differences of opinion exist among political econo- 
mists as to advisability of N. D. ; in time of war it is 
generally inevitable, and is by many considered smaller 
evil than increased taxation; treasury system of the 
ancients, to which Germany clings, considered wasteful, 
as money lies idle, and many modern economists 
approve of retention of system ; when loans were 
first contracted, however, governments aimed at 
paying them off as quickly as possible, and great 
efforts at sinking were made in XVJII. cent. ; Walpole 
reduced rate of interest from 6 % to 6 %, 1714, and 
made regulations for applying surplus income to 
reduction of principal ; Act 1749 for reduction of 
interest to 3 %; variations in XIX. cent, caused by 
government’s temporary needs ; important reductions 
of interest by Goulburn, 1844, and Goschen, 1888. Brit. 
N. D. is managed by the Banks of England and Ireland, 
the Treasury, and the Commission for Reduction of N. D. 

'Clie following list shows the National Debt of 
the principal countries: United Kingdom (1912), 
£718,406,428; United States (1011), after deduotiog 
cash in treasury, $1,106,784,338; France (1911), 
£1,301,718,300 ; German Empire (1911), £269,844,390 ; 
Austria (1911), £510,418,000; Hungary (1910), 
£221,666,333; Italy (1911), £653,315,004; Russia 
(1909), £975,000,000. 

NATIONAL INSURANCE, see Iksubance 
(National). 

NATIONAL WORKSHOPS, see Atelibes 
Natxonavx. 

NATUHAL bridge (37® 40' N., 79® 36' W.), 
villfige, Virginia, U.S. A.; remarkablenaturalarohol rook. 

NATURAL 0BLSGTION, see BvoLtmov. 


NATURALISATION.— Ftosons ol foreign nation- 
ality resident in Britain and desiring to become Brit. 
Bubjeots must fulfil the following conditions : H) 
residence in the United Kingdom or service under 
the Crown for not less than five years ; (2) furnish 
evidence of intention to reside in the United Kingdom 
or to serve under the Crown; (3) p^y a fee of £5 
00 the mnt of certificate of naturalisation. 

In the Brit, overseas dominions conditions of n. 
vary, but are generally less stringent than in the 
mother-country. A person naturalised in the U.K 
does not require to be naturalised again in the Brit. 
Colonies ; but one naturalised in a Brit, colony might 
find on removing to the U.K. that his n. was not 
recognised as applying to the mother-country as welL 
The subject has ^en discussed at several Colonial 
Conferences, and an effort is being made to seoure 
uniformity and reciprocity in the law of n. in the 
different parts of the Empire. 

In foreign countries, among other conditions, 
periods of residence ranging from 1 year upwards are 
required for n. In the U.8.A., 6 years* residence is 
necessary ; applicants must renounce any claim to 
nobility and allegiance to any other land. 

NATURALISM. — One form opposes the natural, 
as the essential, to the acquired or artificial; with 
Locke, sensations are real, relations are the work of 
the mind, therefore unreaL This form, which identifies 
the natural and the non-rational, finally becomes 
Sensationalism or Associationism. The rational, 
taken as the natural, may be opposed to what is 
above or contrary to reason, as bv Eng. Deists. 

NAUCRARY, a division of the people of Attica, 
based, most probably, on the provision of a ship by 
each. The Ionian tribes were divided into 48 n*8. 

NAUCRATI8, ruined Gk. town, at Canopic mouth 
of Nile, Egypt ; had pottery factory and variouf 
temples ; re-discovered by Flinders Petrie in 1884, and 
subsequently excavated. 

NAUDE, GABRIEL (1600-63), Fr. scholar; 
physician to Louis XIII. ; formed Mazarin’s library 
(1(H2) and preserved it from destruction during the 
Fronde ; wrote Advis pour dresser une hihliothi^ue, 
Jugement de tout ee qui a lU impriml contre U Cardinal 
Mazarin (1649), etc., all now rare. 

NAUGATUCK (41* 28' N., 73® 2' W.), town on 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; rubber goods. Pop. 
(1910) 12,722. 

NAUHEIM, Bad Nauheim (50“ 20' N., 8* 42' E.), 
watering-place, Hesse, Germany ; salt springs. Pop. 
(1910) 6700. 

NAUMBURG (51* 10' N., IT 44' E.), town, 
on Saalo, Saxony, Prussia ; cathedral ; woollens. 
Pop. (1910) 27,047. 

NAUPAGTUS (38* 23' N., 21* 60' E.). ancientoity, 
now Lbpanto, on N. shore of entrance to Gulf of Cor- 
inth or Lepanto ; near site of battle of Lepanto {q.v.), 

NAUPLIA (37® 33' N., 22® 48' E.), fortified town, 
capital of Argolis, Greece ; on Gulf of Nauplia. Pop. 
10,700. 

NAUPLIUS, unsegmented larval form of lower Crus- 
taceans, with 3 pairs of appendages. See Cbustacba. 

NAUSEA, feeling of inclination to vomit. 

NAUSHAHR, town, India. See Ajaiqaeh. 

NAUTCHIS, see BAYADERES. 

NAUTILUS, a genus of Cephalopoda (q.v.). 

NAUVOO (40® 36' N., 91* 20' W.), town, Ulinois, 
U.S.A. ; for some time a centre of Mormon religion ; 
afterwards settled by Fr. Socialists. Pop. (1910) 1020. 

NAVAN (63® 38' N., 6® 42' W.), market town, at 
junction of Blaokwater and Boyne, Meath, Ireland ; 
woollens. 

NAVANAGAR, see Nawanaoab. 

NAVARINO, see Pylos. 

NAVARINO, BATTLE OF, naval battle, 1827, 
which secured independence of Greece. Brit., Fr., 
and Russ, fleets, under Sir Edward Codrington, 
engaged against Turk, and Egyptian fleets to 
almost total destruction of latter; results t Turks 
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eUImd to abandon Gteeoe; Turk, pomet fatally 

W6A«^ll6d« 

NAVARRE, Navaeba (42® 40' N., 1® SCK W.)» 
proTinoeb Spain; bounded by Franoe, .^«gon, Castile, 
Alava, and Gaipuzooa ; area, 4055 sq. milee ; trayersed 
by Pyrenees ; diie! rivers, Ebro, Arga, Ega, Aragon ; 
oapit^ Pamplona. N. was an independent kingdom, 
X. oent ; joined to Aragon, 1076 ; Champagne, 
1234; Spain, 1512; Pr. Navarre (part of Basses- 
P^4e8j passed to Franoe with Hen^ IV. (Henry of 
Navarre), 1589. Chief products, grain, olives, fruits, 
red wine; oattle-rearing ; siiverdead and copper 
mines ; iron>ore and salt found. Pop. (1910) .312,020. 

NAVARRETE, liffARTIN FERNANDEZ DE 
(1765-'1844), Span, historian ; wrote on discovery of 
America ; author of Life of Cervanlea. 

NAVARRO, PEDRO (o. 1460-1628), Span. miUtary 
engineer and general Distin^iahed in defence of Can- 
osa and Taranto, 1502-3; taken prisoner W French, 
and after three years’ imprisonment joined Ex. ormy. 

NAVE, that part between the side aisles of a 
cathedral or church, extending from western entrance 
to transept, on to choir or chancel, according to 
nature and extent of the building. See AacHiTEOTUEB 
{Oothic). 

NAVEL, UMBiuons, the depression on the front 
of the abdomen marking the point of attachment 
of tlie umbilical cord, bv whi^ the foetus obtains 
nourishment from the mother. 

NAVIES AND NAVAL POWER.— From the 
earliest historical times it has been recognised that a 
Stato which possesses any seaboard, must have, in 
addition to an adeejuate land-force, a fleet to protect 
its commerce and its colonics, to defend its coasts, and, 
should occasion arise, to carry war into hostile waters. 
As early civilisation centred round the Mediterranean, 
it is to that part of the world that one looks for the 
beginnings of sea-power. 

Sea-Power. — ^Tho Pikenicians were probably the 
first rulers of the Eastern Mediterranean, and by their 
enterprise and maritime skill they dominated com- 
merce in the Levant and established cities and trading 
posts in Sicily and along the African coast as far as 
the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar). Meanwhile the 
Geebk States wore inoroasing their meroantile 
marine and also planting colonies in Asia Minor, 
Magna Graecia, and Sicily, where they came into 
conflict with the Phoenicians, who, together with the 
Etruscans, a nation which possessed a considerable 
fleet, drove back in 637 b.o. a flotilla of Phociean 
Greeks who were attempting to establish themselves 
in Corsica. 

The rise of Psksia reduced Phoenicia to a tributary 
state, and the ‘ Great King ’ frequently employed 
Phosnioian ships in his military enterprises. Thus, 
when Xerxes planned his invasion of Greece, be 
coUeoted an enormous fleet, largely composed of 
Phoenician and Ionian vessels. The victory or Salamis 
(480 B.o.) won for Greece (and mrticularly for Athens) 
not oifly freedom from Persia, out also the suzerainty 
of the Eastern and Central Mediterranean, while 
Phoenicia as a great factor in naval warfare did not 
rei^pear till mcSUieval times. 

The downfall of Athens as a sea-power was due to 
the mismanagement of the ill-starred Syracusan ex- 
pedition (415-418 B.O.), when the flower of the Athenian 
navy perished. The marvellous reoumrative power 
which enabled her to conduct the suDsoquent Pelo- 
ponnesian War was but a last eflort, and upon the 
appearance of a fleet superior both in morale and 
tactics, Athens was Anally crushed at dSgospotami 
(405 B.O.). Her victors were too short-sighted to 
make mu^ use of their triumph. 

Although Pheenioia’s TOwer had declined, her colony, 
Cabtbagx, was in the Western and Central Mediter- 
ranean what Phcsnloia had been in the Levant. Rome 
was excluded from maritime commerce, and her 
^velopment was oonsequentlv hindered. She had 
BO DM to defeat her rmda, but with oharaoteristio 
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enterprise set about building one. Her naval taotios 
were original : by the eorvut she snooeeded In taming 
a naval engagement into something approaching a land- 
battle. The Punic Wars were won, not on land — 
Rome could produce no general equal to Hannibal — 
but by sea, for the Roman fleet could intercept rein- 
forcements and supplies, and eventually was able to 
land troops on Carthaginian soil From this period 
dates Itome’s colonial expansion, whjoh, had it not 
been for her sea-power, would never have been. 

Medlssval Period.— On the decline of the Rom. 
Empire the next power on the Mediterranean was 
Muhammadan. The Sabacbns drew largely on the 
Phoenioians for their fleet, and twice subjected Con- 
stantinople to serious attacks (668-716). Their 
retiral and the change of capital from Damascus to 
Bagdad again left Gebece a naval power, which proved 
of neat value during the Crusades when combined 
witn fleets from Italian cities. 

During the later part of the X. cent, throe powers 
appeared which were almost exclusively maritime, 
VENioi, Genoa, and Pisa. They were constantly at 
war with each other till in the XV. cent. Venice was 
acknowledged victor, and as such remained till after 
the fall of Constantinople (1453), when the Tutks 
began to threaten her. The decay of the Venetian 
sea-power dates from her defeat in 1470 by the Turks, 
who, till their defeat at Lepanto, 1671, seriously 
menaced Europe, while the Barbary corsairs con- 
stantly inflicted losses upon shipping till a much later 
date. 

Modern Times. — The discovery of the compass and 
the introduction of gunpowder revolutionised naval 
warfare ; above all, they did away with the ^Uey. 
The periplous, dieeplous, and other tactics whi^ had 
existed since classical times wore no longer possible 
under these new conditions, while by the compass 
longer voyages were rendered possible. To this ^riod 
belong the rise of Pobtoqal, the exploits of Prince 
Henry the Navigator, the discovery of the New World, 
and the growth of Spanish naval power. 

England bad before this time utilised naval force 
to a certain exteiit, as may be seen from her frequent 
inroads on Franoe and the battles of Sluys and Dover, 
but it was In the XVI. cent, that her sea-power 
developed to an astonishing degree. The exploits of 
Hawldns, Drake, and others on the Spanish Main were 
a fitting prelude to the defeat of the Armada in 1688, 
when England, orushiug Spain’s fleet, took her place 
as the first soa-power in Europe. The almost inevitable 
tendency to presume on this new strength led to the 
mismanaged expedition to the lie de Hi, 1627, and 
other failures, while the Dutch for a time seriously 
disputed Eng. sovereignty of the seas, and more than 
once defeated Eng. admirals and inflicted great havoc 
on Eng. merchant shipping (see Holland). 

The disputes with Holland were largely due to 
England’s claim to the command of the sea. The 
rapid rise of Holland as a sea-power was the direct 
outcome of the successful revolt of the United 
Provinces from Spain ; some of her admirals, like 
many Elizabethan seamen, began their oa.4oer as 
privateers. 

During the Seven Years War Britain increased her 
territory at the expense of Fbanox, because the 
latter’s fleet was not sufficiently developed, but, a^in 
presuming upon her prestige, Britain was worsted at 
sea in the Amer. War of Independence, and this, even 
more than the land disasters, lost for her most of her 
American possessions. 

In the wars with France which terminated in 
Waterloo, the Brit, navy showed untjuestionably its 
Buporiority in morale and in its admurals, though in 
organisation it was admittedly inferior. The wider 
experience of the British commanders was one of the 
chief factors in the defeats of tlie French. Indeed, 
experience is ene of the most potent forces in naval 
warfare, as was admirably shown in the Crimean War 
(1854-66). SinoB the death of Peter the Great (g.etib 
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Eir88ZA*9 navy had beooxne diaorganised and had bnt 
little work to do, henoe it did not eyen attempt to 
engage her enemiea* fleeta, which were enablM .to 
•eoure adequate oommunioation for their land force. 

Japan as a sea-power came into prominence with 
the Chinese War (1894-95), and her navy secured her 
ultimate victory. The series of defeats inflicted on 
the Kussian fleet by Japanese commanders in the 
Russo-Japanese War (lw4-5), culminating in the 
peat Japanese yictory of Ttuthima, won for Japan 
her place as one of the Great Powers. 

By its superior navy the United States were able 
to strip Spain of Cuba and the Philippines, 1898, and 
the Spanish fleet was destroyed. 

German Expansion. — The most striking event in 
the history of sea-power in the XX. cent, is Germany’s 
sudden rise to second place among the navies of the 
world. In 1898 the Gor. fleet consisted of 9 battle- 
ships (excluding coast-defence vessels), 3 largo cruisers, 
28 small cruisers, 113 torpedo-boats, and 26,000 men, 
maintained at an annual cost of £0,000,000. The 
Navy Act of 1900, amended in subsequent years, laid 
down a regular building programme for a period of 
years on so extensive a scale that in 1920 the Ger. 
fleet will comprise at least 41 battleships, 20 largo 
cruisers, 40 small cruisers, 144 torpedo-boats, 72 sub- 
marines, and 101,600 men ; estimated annual cost, 
£23,000,000. The number, power, and newness of 
these ships and the systematic policy of * scrapping * 
and replacing older and smaller ships by powerful 
modem vessels, and of maintaining about |ths of the 
entire navy in full permanent commission (i.e. in- 
stantly and constantly ready for war) in Ger. home 
waters — all these recent developments have had a 
most important bearing on Brit naval affairs. Britain 
was forced to withdraw many ships from distant 
stations and concentrate her fleet in home waters. 
Even the Mediterranean had in some measure (1912) 
to be entrusted to the friendly care of France ; and 
whoreaa in 1900 * the Brit, navy and Brit flag were 
predominant in every ocean of the world and along 
the shores of every continent, to-day they are pre- 
dominant nowhere except in the North Sea ’ (Pnme 
Minister of Canada, Dec. 5, 1912). Disarmament 
overtures of the Brit Government meeting with no 
response, great additions to the Brit, navy were 
rendered necessary in order to maintain the Txpo- 
Power Standard, long regarded as essential to Brit, 
naval supremacy and security. This standard has 
been subject to various interpretations, but generally 
demands that Britain should possess at least two 
ships for everv one possessed by any combination of 
two Powers that might possibly bo arrayed against it. 
GermanVs extraordinary expansion as a naval Power 
led in 1912 to a modifleation of this standard by which 
Britain set herself to maintain a 60 % margin over 
the Ger. fleet, i.e. 16 Brit, battleships to every 10 Ger. 
battleships. This proportion Germany in 1913 gave 
indications of accepting. 

Meanwhile the Bril overseas do mini ons had 
awakened to the necessity of sharing the burden of 
imperial naval defence {vide infra), and other nations 
haa also engaged in the naval armament race. The 
international situation was complicated by large in- 
oreases in the naval programmes of Austria and Italy, 
the two powers who, with Germany, form the Triple 
Alliance. At the same time France undertook a 
reorganisation of her navy, which, owing to various 
causes — political, administrative, and a series of dis- 
astrous aooidents — hod fallen sadly from the proud 
position of second naval power, which she held tul the 
end of the XIX. cent. ; while the other member of the 
Triple Entente, Russia, began to build up a new navy 
to replace that destroyed in the war with Japan. 

Japan, again, proceeded to enhance her naval 
prestige by still further improving the navy she had 
BO rapidly and so efficiently equipped ; whUe by the 
Anglo-Japaneae Agreement of 1902 Britain was to a 
laige extent able to leave to her ally the guarding 


of Far Eastern waters. In the U.S.A Jap. naval 
development is watched with keener inter^ than 
European expansion ; and ^though the Amer. 
building programme is now small in comparison with 
certain other Powers, the U.S. navy is a very formid- 
able factor in nav^ affairs, and only Germany’s 
extraordinary spirit has robbed it of the second place 
which for a time it held among naval Powers at the 
beginning of the XX. cent. 

Expenditure. — Some idea of the scale and cost of 
the naval rivalry which has marked the Dreadnought 
era may bo gatnered from the naval exx>enditure of 
the leaimng powers of Europe and the U.8.A. for 
1900-1 and 1912-13 respectively s — 



lSOO-1. 

1912-18. 

Britain . 

U.S.A. . . 

Otrniany 

France . 
lluesia . 

Italy 

Auutria . 

£20,998,629 

13,385,674 

7,648,781 

12,611,063 

8,662,801 

4,003,129 

1.821,284 

£46,616,640 
26,640,010 
22,600 640 
18,090,758 
17,681,207 
8,666,505 
6,400,000 


Fleets of the World. — The following table, based 
on a Brit. Parliamentary White Paper (issued March 
1913), shows the fleets of the world (omitting battle- 
ships and armoured cruisers over 20 years old) as on 
Jan. 1, 1913 (B.=Britain; F.=France; R.=Ru88ia; 
G. =Germany ; I. =Italy ; A. s= Austria ; U. r=United 
States; J.= Japan): — 



B. 

r. 

B. 

Q. 

I. 

A. 

U. 

J. 

Ships Built — 

nattleships . 

66 

21 

9 

38 

9 

13 

33 

17 

Battle OrulBem . 

7 



8 


— 



Armoured Coast De- 


6 

1 

... 



9 


fence Ships 

Armoured Cruisers 

34 

20 

6 

0 

0 

8 

14 

18 

1st - Class Protected 

17 

6 

6 



.... 

8 

8 

Cruisen 

Snd - Claes Protected 

40 

4 


SO 

2 

8 

16 

18 

Cruisers 

8rd • Claes Protected 

16 

6 

2 

11 

11 

3 


4 

Cruisers 

Unprotected Cruisers . 

6 

— 



4 


8 

8 

4 

Scouts .... 

8 

— 

— 


1 

.... 

8 


Torpedo Veeeols . 

28 

4 

8 

— 

3 

11 

2 

8 

Torpedo-boat Destroyers 

191 

73 

96 

126 

23 

12 

46 

59 

Torpedo-Boats 

109 

166 

26 

80 

77 

00 

22 

50 

Submarines . 

64 

61 

29 

18 

12 

0 

14 

13 

Ships Building — 
Battleships . . . 

11 

1 ’ 

7 

7 

6 

I 2 

4 

1 

Battle Cruisers . 

8 

— 

4 

3 

— 

— 





Light Armoured Cruisers 

8 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1st • Class Protected 

— 

— 

6 

— • 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

Cruisers 

2nd • Class Protsoted 

7 


2 

4 

1 

3 



Cruisers 

8rd • Class Protsoted 





8 




Cruisers 

1 








Unprotected Cruisers . 
Soouts .... 

2 

, 


— 

2 

— 

-- 

— 

Torpedo Vessels . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

24 

8 


— 

Torpedo-boat Destroyers 

83 

11 

46 

9 

10 

6 

' 14 

— 

Submarines . 

22 

8 

19 

14 

8 

— 

22 

2 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Hletory. — ^Alfred the Great’s galleys, launched to 
repel the Dan. invaders, are generally hold to be the 
forerunners of the Brit. Navy. Edward L, Edward 
HI., and Henry V. made important advances in the 
organisation of fleets, and Henry Vll. built the Royal 
Harry, the most notable ship-of-war up to that period. 
But it was not until the time of Henry VHL that the 
navy began to assume the form of a permanent and 
organised unit of national defence. It was during his 
reign that an Admiralty Office was founded and 
dockyards established at Portsmouth, Deptford, and 
Woolwich. Whoo Henry YUL died the Navy oon- 
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stated oi 60 shtps, with a total tonnage of 12,000. 
That Bgure was increased to 17,000 tons in the reign 
of Elizabeth, end further growth was witnessed during 
the reigns of the Stewarts, who increased the tonnage 
to 100,000, with 7000 guns and 42,000 seamen. Qneen 
Anne*s fleet had a tonnage of 167,000. Thus when 
George I. came to the throne, his navy inoloded 178 
ships, the largest of which carried 100 guns. Additions 
were made by George II., and George III. brought the 
tonna^ up to nearly half a million. During au these 
years nritain had waged many wars on land and sea, 
and her ships had been sailed to victory by gallant 
admirals whoso names are household words. The 
repulse of the Armada and Nelson’s crowning victory 
at Trafalgar are the outstanding events in cent’s of 
stress and strain. 

From Sail to Steam. — Before the advent of steam 
propulsion and armour-plating, the navies of Great 
Britain and other countries comprised two main types 
of ships. The most important were Ships of ths Line, 
markM by groat armaments of 100 guns or more, 
arranged on three decks, and capable of discharging 
devastating broadsides. Upon these ships fell the 
brunt of the fighting. The other chief type was the 
frigate, which was built and equipped for speed, handi- 
ness of mancBuvring, and for scouring the seas on 
special missions. In the earlier portion of the XIX. 
cent, the Brit, fleet numbered about 100 first-class war 
vessels and 160 frigates. 

The twenty years subsequent to 1841 taw the 
gradual abandonment of sailing warships and the sub- 
stitution of steam -propelled vessels. Tnis great change 
was followed by another important development. For 
cent’s fighting seamen had sought a means of protect- 
ing ships* hulls from the fire of the enemy. In very 
early times both leather and lead were tried. The 
invention of the explosive shell, first used in 1864 in 
the action off Sinope between the Euss. and Turk, 
fleets, made the problem more urgent. France took 
the lead in 1868 by building La Oloire, a wooden ship 
whose sides were sheathed from end to end by iron 
plating 4^ in, thick. Great Britain replied by launch- 
ing the Warrior, which, in addition to a sheathing of 
44-in. iron armour, had 18 in. of timber backing. 
While in the feverish competition which followed, 
France continued for some years to build ships of iron 
end wood. Great Britain adopted iron only for the 
hulls, and thereby obtained equal strength with less 
weight. 

Guns and Armour. — This was the beginning of the 
contest between guns and armour, the end of which 
is not yet. As the ship designers adopted thicker 
and tougher plating, the gunmakers responded by 

roduoing guns of greater calibre and projectiles of 

igher velocity and greater penetration. & far, the 
advantage lies with the gunmakers, who have designed 
weapons that can pierce the strongest plating yet 
adopted. 

Tlie earlier ironclads were constructed on the broad- 
side principle, but subsequently barbettes and turrets 
were adopted to protect the guns and their crew. 
Captain Coles of the Brit. Navy designed a turret ship 
in 1860, and about the same toe Ericsson evolved a 
similar vessel in the U.S.A. 

Blaa and Power. — In recent years, under the stimu- 
lus of foreign competition, particularly on the part of 
Germany, great developments have taken place in the 
size and power of warships. This may bo illustrated 
by comparing the ships of to-day with the best that 
existed as recently as 1902. In that year the London 
was regarded as typical of a Brit battleship of the 
highest class. She was 420 ft in length, 76 ft broad, 
16,000 tonnage, had a speed of IS knots, and was armed 
witii four 12-m. and numerous smaller guns. The four 
veiaels of the George V, olau completed in 1918 are 
696 ft in length, 89 ft. beam, 23,000 tonnage, speed 
21 knote, and are armed with ten 13'6-in. and. 
twenty-four 4*7-^. guns. Four battleships to be com- 
oletea for the Brit Navy in 1014 will have the 


enormous tozmiwe of 26 , 000 . Yet farther advances 
will be made in four ships expeoted to be oompleted in 
thti years 1914 and 1916. These latter veesele^-tbe 
Barham, the Queen EliTobeth, the WarepiU, and the 
FoKant— will be 620 ft in length, 92 ft. beam, 
29,000 tonnage, 60,000 horse-power, with a speed of 
25 knots. The armament, it is stat^ unoiBoially, will 
bo eight 15-in. guns, sixteen 6-iii. guns, and five torpedo 
tubes. 

The oompletion of the battleship Dreadnought in 
1906 represented a new departure in the race for naval 
supremacy. Prior to the appearance of that epoch- 
making vessel, only four of the 12-in. guns were mounted 
in any battleship ; the Dreadnought has ten of these 
powerful weapons besides smaller guns. The 12-in. 
gun remained the largest type of Brit, naval armament 
until 1912, when the four ships of the Orion class were 
equipped each with ton of the new 13'6-m. weapons. 
Hut even larger guns are in conten'iplation. The 
Vickers firm catalogues 14-in. and 16 -in. guns, the 
latter weighing 96 tons and firing a projectile weighing 
1050 Ib. Krupp of Germany manufactures similar 
monsters. 

Of the various types of 12-in. guns, the most powerful 
is that which weighs 69 tons, fires a 850-lb. shell at a 
muzzle velocity of 2060 ft. per second, can perforate 
47 in. of wrought iron at a range of 2000 yds., and 
20 in. of Krupp steel at a range of 3000 yds. The 
13‘5-in. gun weighs 76 tons, fires a projectile weighing 
1250 lb., has a muzzle velocity of 2821 ft., and can 
perforate 61 in. of wrought iron at a range of 2000 
yds. and 26|^ in. of Krupp steel at a range of 3000 
yds. There have been guns in the ships of the Brit. 
Navy larger and heavier than those now in use, but 
they were much less powerfuL The old Benbow and 
Sanspareil each mounted two 16^-in. breach-loading 
guns, and the old Inflexible had 16-in. guns whioh 
represented the last of the now obsolete mume-loaders 
armour plating in use varies with the class ana 
in the various sections of each ship. In the vulnerable 
portions, such as the belt, gun stations, and oonning 
tower, 12-in. steel is employed in the latest vessels. See 
Abmamxkt. 

Types of Vessels. — A modem navy inoludes at least 
six typos of vstsels, viz. battleships, armoured 
ortiisers, protected cruisers, unarmour^ cruisers, 
torpedo craft, and submarines. In February 1913 it 
was announoed that in future all cruisers would be 
officially classified os * battle oruisers,* * cruiBers,* 
and ‘ light cruisers.’ 

There are about 80 submarines (built or building) in 
the Brit. Navy. The latest development is repre- 
sented by submarine E4, which is described as a sub- 
marine cruiser. She is 176 foot in length, mounts two 
12-pounder disappearing guns, and nas a speed of 
16 knots on the surface and 10 knots submerged The 
Brit Navy possesses about 190 torpedo - destroyers 
and about 100 torpedo boats. These vessels vary in 
speed from about 34 knots to 25 knots, 

A now auxiliary to the warships is the hydroplane, 
a flying-machine fitted with * floats * whioh enable the 
aeroplane to rest on the water when a descent is 
necessary. During the year 1912 Commander 
Sampson made several sensational and successful 
flights from a starting platform rigged up on the deck 
of H.M.S. Hibernia, The whole question of aero- 
planes and airship for the navy is still in the experi- 
mental stage. By some it is claimed that such 
machines will render submarines obsolete, since by the 
fact that submarines can be seen from a height, they 
thereby lose the qualification of secrecy of movement, 
which is the chief reason of their existence. 

Engines and Fuel. — By the adoption in recent years 
of the turbine engine instead of tne ordinary piston- 
and-cylinder engine, greater efficiency and economy 
has been attained in propulsion. Experts, who are 
studying the question, exp^ further improvements 
from the use of oil fuel ^e type of oil engine in- 
vented by Dr. Diesel of Munich has been adopted for 
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labmArinea and other small oralt» and there hare 
been soggestioiis that the Adxniralty should apply the 
system to some of the larger. The Hardys a tor^o- 
destroj^r the first of the Brit, ships to be equipped 
with Diesel engines, was completed in 1912. Should 
the system be found praotioable, the appearanoe of aU 
ships of war will be revolutionised, and their area of 
operations greatly enlarged. See Enoikbs, Fuel. 

Administration and Personnel. — The Brit. Navy 
is controlled by the Board of Adbubaut {q.v,). 

The personnel of the Brit. Navy in the year 1912-13 
was 137,500 officers and men, including 17,063 Royal 
Marines. If the reserves are needed, the grand total 
is 196,291. 

The following are the principal oflicerf of the fleet 
with their full pay per annum : Adi^ral of the Fleet, 
£2190 ; Admiral, £1825 ; Vice-Admiral, £1460 ; Rear- 
Admiral, £1095; Commodore (Ist class), £1095; 
(^ptain of the Fleet, £1095 ; Captain, £410 12s. 6 d., 
rising to £602 5s* ; Staff -Captain, £511 ; Commander, 
£401 lOs.; Lieutenant, £182 lOs., rising to £292; Sub- 
Lieutenant, £91 58. ; Midshipman, £31 18s, 9d. ; Cadet, 
£18 5s. ; Chaplain, £219, rising to £401 10s. ; Naval 
Instructor, £219, rising to £401 10 s. ; Engineer Rear- 
Admiral, £1095; Engineer Captain, £638 15s., rising 
to £730; Engineer Commander, £438, rising to £602 
58.; Engineer Lieutenant, £182 lOs., rising to £365; 
Engineer Sub • Lieutenant, £136 178. 6 d. ; Secretary, 
£273 16s., rising to £647 10s. ; Paymaster-in-Chief, 
£693 lOs. ; Fleet Paymaster, £383 63 ., rising to £002 fis, ; 
Staff-Paymaster, £328 lOs., rising to £346 lOs. ; Pay- 
master, £273 15s., rising to £310 Os. ; Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, £1300 ; Deputy-Inspeotor-Qeneral of 
Hospitals, £706 10s. ; Fleet Surgeon, £492 15s., rising to 
£657 ; Staff-Surgeon, £366, rising to £438 ; Surgeon, 
£256 lOs., rising to £310 6 s. ; R^al Marinos (Artillery) — 
Colonel Commandant, £730; Lieut. -Colonel, £383 5s*, 
rising to £410 12 s. 6 d. ; Major, £203 10s. 5d., rising to 
£337 12s. 6 d. ; Captain, £220 10a. 5d, rising to £266 
28* lid. ; Lieutenant, £116 11 s. 8 d., rising to £135 
7s* Id. ; 2nd Lieutenant, £116 11s. 8 d. ; Royal Marines 
(Light Infantry)— Colonel Commandant, £702 12 s. 6 d. ; 
Lieut* -Colonel, £383 6s., rising to £410 12a Cd. ; Major, 
£284 7a lid., rising to £337 12a 6d. ; Captain, £211 
78* lid., rising to £267 Os. 6d. ; Lieutenant, £107 10 s. 7d., 
rising to £127 16a ; 2nd Lieutenant, £95 16a 3d. By 
a recent memorandum a considerable improvement 
was made in rates of pay for men of non-commissioned 
rank. 

Tlie Naval Estimates. — In the years between 1870 
and 1885 the estimates varied from £10,000,000 to 
£12,000,000; in 1890 they reached £14,600,000; in 
1900, £30,000,000; in 1905, £36,000,000. The Esti- 
mates for 1913-14 total £40,309,000, being on increase 
of £1,233,900 on the previous year’s Estimates (including 
supplementary Estimates). The new programme pro- 
vide for the laying down of 5 battleships, 8 light 
oruisora, and 16 destroyers ; cost of now programme, 
£16,958,625, an increase of £2,944,626 on the corre- 
sponding figure for 1912-13. 

Colonies and Naval Defenoe. — In estimating the 
Brit, naval strength there must be added the ships 
owned by the Australian Commonwealth and oon^- 
buted by Now Zealand. Australia had at the end of 
1912 the following ships in commission : the EncouTiter, 
cruiser ; Qayuriaaht gunboat ; PalumOf gunboat ; 
PrcdecioTf cruiser ; and Tingira, all employed in tho 
training service. There are also three destroyers and 
two torpedo boats in active service. Ships in course of 
building for the Australian Rotal Navy are tho Aiu- 
tfoHOf a battle cruiser, and three second-class cniisens, 
three destroyers, and two submarines. The armoured 
oruiser New Zealand, presented to the Home Govern- 
ment by New Zealana, has been completed, and in 
Feb. 1918 started on a voyage to the Dominion. She 
will rotnm to augment the cruiser squadron in home 
waters. The Malay Federated States in November 
1912 offered to p re s e nt a first-class armoured ship 
to tho Home OoTomiaent* and the oflsr was sooepted. 


Li regard to Canada, Mr. Borden's government pro- 
posed to contribute three first-olaso warshlpe (to ooet 
£7,000,000) towards Imperial defence ; the motion was 
defeat^ in Canadian parliament (June 1913). Tho 
first monetary contributions by a Brit, colony to 
Imperial naval defence earns from South Africa ; the 
Union of South Africa, like New Zealand and New- 
foundland, continues to grant annual subsidies, pend- 
ing the adoption of a definite oolonial naval policy* 
India also makes annual appropriations in aid. 

SHIPS OF THE NAVY. 

With the oomplotion of the Dreadnought in 1906, there 
commenced a new era in battleship construction. The 
phase, * All big-gun ships,’ describes the principal 
feature which distingui^es the modem battleship 
from her predeoessors. The following is a list of 
the larger vessels in the Brit. Navy, including (with 
estimate date of completion) those now building 
or authorised. The armour given refers to the belt, 
but heavier plating is used for turrets and barbettes. 
Only the guns of the main armament arc noted ; each 
vessel is equipped with numerous smaHer guns. 

Battleships are easily recognised by their huge 
bulk. In common with all the larger vessels, they 
have two masts— one much shorter than the other — 
used for signalling, for observing and direoting ^n-fire, 
and for aooommodating the wir^ess telegraphy installa- 
tion. Two funnels are the rule. As battloships at a 
distance resemble each other, identification of indi- 
vidual ships is attained by bands painted round the 
funnels near tho top. For example, the King George 
has a white band on each funnel, the Orion has two 
whito bands on each funnel, and the Conqueror has two 
bands on the after funnel. A variation of these funnel- 
markings — white or red— distinguishes all the ships 
of the navy. 

Dreadnought. — Completed, 1906; length, 490 feet; 
speed, 21 Imots; armour, 11-inoh; guns, ten 12-moh; 
oost, £1,813,100 ; crew, 800. 

Bellerophon. — Completed, 1909 ; length, 490 feet ; 
speed, 21 knots ; armour, 11-inch ; guns, ten 12-inoh ; 
oost, £1,765,342 ; crew, '870. 

Timiraire, — CJompleted, 1909 ; length, 490 feet ; 
speed, 21 knots ; armour, ll-inoh ; guns, ten 12-inoh ; 
oost, £1,743*955 ; crew, 870. 

Completed, 1909; length, 490 feet; speed, 
21 knots; armour, 11-inoh; guns, ten 12-inch; cost, 
£1,660,446 ; crew, 870. 

8t. Vincent. — Ckjmploted, 1910 ; length, 600 feet ; 
speed, 21 knots ; armour, 9j-inoh ; guns, ten 12-inoh ; 
cost, £1,754,616 ; crow, 724. 

GoZh’ngfiyood.— ^mpleted, 1910; length, 600 feet; 
Speed, 21 knots ; armour, 9}-inoh ; guns, 9}-inoh ; 
oost, £1,731,640 ; crew, 724. 

Fongttard.— Completed, 1910; length, 600 feet; 
speed, 21 knots ; armour, 9}-inch ; guns, ten 12-inoh ; 
oost, £1,607,781 ; crew, 724. 

Neptune. — Completed, 1911; length, 670 feot; 

speed, 21 knots ; armour, 10-inoh ; guns, ten 12-inch ; 
oost, £1,716,258 ; crew, 800. 

CofoMtis.— Completed, 1911 ; length, 610 feet ; 

speed, 21 knots ; armour, 10-inoh ; guns, ten 12-inch ; 
oost, £1,640,963 ; crew, 800. 

if ercvfes.— Completed, 1911; length, 510 feet; 

speed, 21 knots; armour, 10-inch; guns, ten 12-inob; 
oost, £1,629,250 ; crew, 800. 

Grton.--4>>mpleted, 1912 ; length, 546 feet ; speed, 
21 knots ; armour, 12-inoh ; guns, ton 13*6-inoh ; 
cost. £1,705,410 ; crew, 800. 

Monarch. — Completed, 1912; length, 546 feet; 

speed, 21 knots ; armour, 12-inch ; guns, ten 13*6-inoh ; 
cost, £1,740,012 ; crew, 800. 

Completed, 1912; length, 545 feet; 
speed, 21 knots ; armour, 12-inoh ; guns, ten 13*5-inoh ; 
cost, £1,713,748 ; crow, 800. 

Thunderer. — Completed, 1912; length, 545 feet; 
speed, 21 knots; armour, 12-inoh; gunii tan 18*54tteli | 
oost, £1,738,845 1 «rtw, 800. 
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King George F.— Completed, 1913; length, 665 feet; 
speed, 21 knots ; armour, 12 -iiioh ; guns, ten 13*5-inoh 1 
cost, £1,316,796 ; orew, 900. 

CefKitfkm.— Completed, 1913 ; length, 666 feet ; speed, 
21 knots; armour, 12 .inoh; guns, ten 13‘5-moh; 
cost, £1,806,371 ; orew, 900. 

Ajax, — Completed, 1913 ; length, 665 feet ; speed, 
21 knots; armour, 12 -inoh; guns, ten 13‘5-inoh; 
cost, £1,746,087 ; orew, 900. 

.ditdootbuj.— Completed, 1918; length, 666 feet; 
speed, 21 knots; armour, 12>inQh; guns, ten 13*6-inoh; 
cost, £1,774,613 ; orew, 900. 

Iron Duke. — Completed, 1914, length, 680 feet; 
speed, 22*5 knots ; armour, 12-inoh ; guns, ten 13*6- 
inch ; oost (up to March 31, 1913), £1,224,181. 

if arl 6 ofou( 7 S. —Completed, 1014; length, 680 feet; 
speed, 22*5 knots ; armour, 12 -inoh ; guns, ten 13*6- 
inoh ; cost (up to March 31, 1913), £1,160,399. 

5en6oto.-^omploted, 1914 ; length, 680 feet ; 
speed, 22*6 knots ; armour, 12-inoh ; guns, ten 13*6- 
inoh ; oost (up to Alaroh 31, 1913), £1,039,099. 

Ddhi. — Completed, 1914; length, 680 feet; speed, 
22*6 knots ; armour, 12-inoh ; guns, ton 13*6-inoh ; 
cost (up to March 31, 1913), £1,038.103. 

Barfidm, Queen Elizabeth, Warspite, and Valiant. — 
The two ^st-named vessels are expected to be com- 
pleted in 1 914, the second two in 1916. It is understood 
that the Queen Elizabeth will be 620 feet in length, 
will be driven by oil, and attain 26 knots speed, and be 
armed with eight 16‘25-inoh guns as main armament. 

Battle Cruisers. — It is the function of battle cruisers 
to search for the enemy's fleet, and hold it until the 
battleships come up. They may be distinguished from 
battleships by slightly greater length in some oases, 
finer lines, and their three funnels. The Prineesa Royal, 
an example of the latest type, has two funnels— one 
thick, the other thin — placed amidships, with a third 
funnel at some distance apart from the other two. 

Completed, 1908 ; length, 630 feet ; 
speed, 26 knots ; armour, 7-inoh ; guns, eight 12-inch ; 
cost, £1,728,229 ; orew, 760. 

/ndomitoile.— Completed, 1908; length, 630 feet; 
speed, 26 knots ; armour, 7-inoh ; guns, eight 12-inoh ; 
cost, £1,761,080 ; crew, 760. 

/ni;jnci61«.— Completed, 1909; length, 630 feet; 
speed, 25 knots ; armour, 7-inoh ; guns, eight 12-ineh ; 
oost, £1,768,996 ; crew, 760. 

/nde/a(fpa 6 te.---Completed, 1911 ; length, 655 feet ; 
speed, 26 knots ; armour, 7-inoh ; guns, eight 12-inoh ; 
cost, £1,636,769 ; orew, 800. 

X 4 on.— Completed, 1912; length, 660 feet; speed, 
31 knots ; armour, 9l-inoh ; guns, eight 13*6 inch ; 
oost, £1,939,408. 

Pfinceaa Royal. — Completed, 1912; length, 660 feet; 
speed, 31 knots; armour, 9i-inoh ; guns, eight 13*6- 
inoh; oost, £1,893,586. 

Qiisen Mary. — Completed, 1913; length, 670 feet; 
spe^, 31 knots; armour, 9 }-inoh; guns, eight 13*6- 
inoh ; cost, £1,940,764. 

Tiger. — Completed, 1914; length, 670 feet; speed, 
31 Imots; armour, 9}-inch ; guns, eight 13'5-inch; 
oost (up to March 31, 1913), £1,023,639. 

New Zealand. — Completed, 1913; length, 667 feet; 
speed of 26 knots, and is armed with eight 12 -inoh guns ; 
oonstruoted at Kew Zealand's expense ; orew, 750. 

Auairalia. — Completed, 1913 ; length, 607 feet ; 
•peed, 26 knots ; armour, 8 -inoh ; guns, eight 12 -inoh. 
l^is vessel is built to the order of the Australian 
Government ; orew, 760. 

Beoond-GUss Battlssliips. — Battleships built prior 
to the Dreadnought era may bo identified by the dis- 
position of the big guns, two of which are placed in 
a turret forward and two in a turret aft. 

Lord NeUon and if oomemnon.— Completed, 1007 ; 
length, 420 feet ; speed, 18 knots ; armour, 12 -inoh ; 
guns, four 12-lnoh, ten 0’2-iDoh ; crew, 747. 

King Bdward (1904), Zealandia (1^5), Hindustan 
(1905), OommonumUh (1906), Dominion (1906), Afmca 
(1905), BHkmnia (1906), and Hibmeia (1906).^fiaoh 


463feetinlength; speed, 18 knots; armour, O-lnoh; guns, 
four 12-inoh, four 9’2-inch, and ten 6-inch ; orew, 780. 

Third-Class B&ttlonhipm.— Formidable (1901), /m- 
plaeabU (1901), Bulwark (1902), IrreMtOU (1902), 
London (1902), Venerable (1902), PHnee of Wales 
(1904), Quun (1004), Swiltsure (19^), Triumph (1904k 
Duncan (1903), AWemarle (1903), Ezmouth (1903), 
Russell (1903), Cornwallis (1904), Canopus (1699), 
Glory (1900), Goliath (1900), Ocean (1900). 

Armoured Cruisers.— Owing to the immense boiler 
capacity necessary to secure high speed, most of the 
armoured and nroteoted cruisers possess four funnels 
— the Monmouth with throe, and tno Edgar and Blake 
classes with two, are among the exceptions. 

Minotaur (1908), Defence (1908), Shannon (1908) — 
Length, 620 feet ; speed, 23 knots ; armour, 6-inoh ; 
guns, four 9‘2-inoh, ten 7'5-)nch ; crew, 755. 

Warrior (1906), Achilles (1907), Cochrane (1907), 
Natal (1907).— Length, 480 feet ; speed, 23 knots ; 
armour, 6-inch ; guns, six 9*2, four 7*6 ; crow, 720. 
:f^Protsotsd Cruisers. — Powerful (1898) nnd Terrible 
(1898). — Length, 620 feet ; speed, 22 knots ; armour, 
6-inoh ; guns, two 9*2-inch, sixteen 6-inch ; crew, 900. 

The ‘protected cruiser ' class includes seven vessels 
of the Diadem class (21 knots), nine vessels of the 
Edgar class (19 knots), and two vessels of the Chal- 
lenger class (21 knots). Smaller cruisers number 
about seventy. The Boadicea class, of seven vessels, 
all built since 1910, has a speed of 27 knots. 

Destroyers and Torpedo-Boats cannot bo mis- 
taken for any other craft. They lie low in the water, 
are narrow compared with their length, and have a 
platform near the centre for the navigation of the 
vessel. Tlio different classes have two, three, or four 
funnels, with one mast each for signalling. Twenty 
destroyers are being added to the navy ©very yow ; 
there are at present about 190 of them. Torpedo- 
boats proper number about 100. 

The Submarines, numbering about 60, are easily 
rooognisablo ; only a small portion of the bull, the 
conning tower, and the periseope are visible when the 
vessels are on the surface. I'ho periscope, remaining 
out of the water when tlie vessel is submerged, is a 
oontrivanoe which gives a view of the surface of the 
soa and enables the orew to navigate the vessel and 
locate the target. 

Sloops and Gunboats were largely ‘ scrapped * some 
years ago, and such of them as were retained are 
employed chiefly for police work. 

Tbs U.S. If avy is controlled by a Secretary of the 
Navy, and, an Assistant-Secretory appointed by the 
President ; these supervise the eignt departments, 
similar to those of the Brit. Admiralty, which are 
directed by naval offleers. The officers are the same as 
in the Brit. Navy, except that) two grades. Lieutenant 
(junior grade), and Ensign, correspond to the Brit. Sub- 
Lieutonant. Pay is as follows : Admiral, $13,600 ; 
Rear-Admiral, $8000 ; Commodore, $6000 ; Captain, 
$4000 ; Commander, $3500 ; Lieutenant-Commander, 
(Brit. Navy Lieutenant Commanding), $3000; Lieu- 
tenant, $2400; liioutenant (junior grade), $2000; 
Ensign, $1700; Midshipman, $600. All st^-officers, 
such as doctors, paymasters, and ohaplains, receive the 
pay of their class. 

Mahan, Influence of Sea Power on Histo^ (1890); 
Brassey, Naval Annual; Laird Clowes, The Royal 
Navy (1903) ; and Navy League Publications. 

NAVIGATION, the art of directing a ship along 
any desired course, and of accurately determining 
its position at any time. The actual man^ement of 
a vessel comes under seamanship (q.v. under Seifs). In 
the early days of ships, mariners were mostly obliged 
to keep within sight of land, lor otherwise their only 
guides were the sun and the stars, which could only 
avail them in clear weather. In Eastern waters, suon 
as the Indian Ocean and the C!hina 8ea,‘ the monsoons 
provided a means of guidance, their constant uni- 
formity of direotkMi enabling vessels numing diraetly 
before them to keep a steady eoorse. 
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The application of the magnetic oompaac to naviga- 
tion opened up a new era. Given a chart to indicate 
the relative positions of places^ the navigator oould now 
direct his course. But a chart would be comparatively 
useless witiiout some means of ascertaining exactly 
the position of the ship at any moment. On a 
Bphenoal body the position of any point is determined 
by two co-ordinates, and on the surface of the earth 
these co-ordinates are called meridians and parallels. 
The meridiana are circles passing through the pole8» 
and the parallels are circles parallel to the equator^ 
and each meridian intersects each parallel. The 
angular distance of any meridian from a fixed meridian 
gives the longitude of all points upon it, the parallels 
similarlv giving the latitude, and if the ktitude and 
longitude of any point are known the position of that 
point is definitely fixed. The navigator therefore 
requires a method of determining these oo-ordinatos, 
in order that he may direct his course by chart and 
compass. 

In whichever hemisphere an observer may be, the 
latitude equals the altitude of the celestial polo above 
the horizon. If the distance of any celestial body 
from the pole is known, the meridian altitude of 
that body ^ves, by a simple calculation, the latitude. 
'JThe altitudes are taken by means of the sextant^ and 
the required polar distances are given in the Nautical 
Almanac. In the northern hemisphere the Pole star 
is very close to the pole, and an observation of it 
gives from a table in the Nautical Almanac the 
altitude of the pole itself, and hence the required 
latitude. The longitude is determined by comparison 
of the local time with the corresponding Greenwich 
time. At sea, the obseiwatory method of ascertaining 
local time, by noting the exact moment when some 
known celestial body crosses the meridian, is im- 
practicable, and the local time must be obtained by 
calculation. The altitude of a known celestial body 
is taken when that body is out of the meridian, and 
from the already determined latitude the greatest 
altitude of the body is calculated. The local time 
may then be ascertained from the diflorenoe between 
the greatest and the observed altitudes. Greenwich 
time is usually taken from a chronometer, but also 
may be obtained by * lunars.’ In the Nautical 
Almanac are given the positions of the moon amongst 
the stars for every tlurd hour of Greenwich time, 
and from comparison of these with the observed 
positions Greenwich time is obtained. 

Latitude and longitude both may be found at once 
by Sumner*s meth^. This method is based upon 
the fact that at any particular moment every celestial 
body is in the zenith of, or directly over, some part 
of the earth. Given the Nautical Almanac and the 
correct Greenwich time, the position of any known 
heavenly body — sun, moon, or star — at the moment of 
observation is known. If we take as centre the point 
in the zenith of which the observed body is at the 
moment of observation, and the difference between 
the zenith altitude, 00**, and the observed altitude as 
radius, and describe a circle on the globe, the vessel 
must lie somewhere on that circle, li, now, a similar 
oirole la described for another celestial body, or for 
the same body after an interval of time, the ship’s 
position will bo at one of the points of intersection of 
the circles, and dead reckoning will indicate which is 
the required point. In practice, all that is necessary 
is a small portion of each of these circles drawn upon 
Mercator's projection. This method and a more 
recent modification of it are superseding all other 
methods of finding latitude and longitude. 

Dead reckoning is the caloulatmn of the ship's 
position without recourse to astronomical observations. 
The principal data are the latitude and longitude of 
the place of departure, or, as last determined, the 
course followed, the rate of sailing, and the time which 
has elapsed. Owing to Its great liability 4o serious 
errors due to various causes dead reckoning is not 
to be depended upon unless froquentiy checked by 


astronomical observations, and It is chiefly used when 
weather oonditions make such observationB impossible. 

Hall, Navigation (1912). 

Navigation Aota, laws regulating n. and shipping. 
Principle of early statutes was protection : Acts of 
Richard IL (1381 and 1390) forbade exportation of 
goods except in Eng. ships ; Acts of 1660-61 and 1660 
to confine import trade of England and its possessions 
to Eng. bottoms were directed against Dutch, provoked 
Dutch wars, struck at attempted commercial indepond- 
enoe of colonies, and played important r61e in negotia- 
tions for Union of Scotland and England, 1707 ; Aot 
of 1660 was repealed, under influence of Free Trade 
ideas, 1826 ; foreigners admitted to coasting trade, 
1864; merchant service is regulated by ^Sailing 
Acts.' 

NAVIGATOR'S ISLANDS, see Samoa. 

NAVSARX, see Nosam. 

NAVY DISCIPLINE ACT, see Military Law. 

NAWABGANJ.— (1) (26* 56' N., 81* 14' E.) town, 
Bara Banki, United Provinces, India ; exports sugar, 
cotton. Pop. 7600. (2) town, Rajshahi Division, 

Bengal, India. Pop. 17,000. 

NAWANAGAR (22* 26' N., 70® 16' E.), native 
state, ICathiawar, Bombay, India ; capital, N. ; silk 
and gold embroidery. Pop. 340,000; town, 53,000. 

NAXOS.--(l) (37® 6' N., 25® 30' B.) island, 
Grecian Archipelago; largest of the Cyclades; wine, 
fruits. Pop. 2000. (2) (37® 3' N., 26® 26' E.) ancient 
seaport, Sioily ; earliest Gk. colony in the island ; 
destroyed by Dionysius, 403 b.o. 

NAYAGARH (20® N., 85® £.), native state, Bihar 
and Orissa, India. Pop. 146,000. 

NAZARETH (32® 42' N., 36® 20' E.), town, Galilee ; 
in ancient times residence of Joseph and Mary. Pop. 
10,500. 

NAZARITEB, Naziritbs, Old Testament ascetics, 
who abstained from certain things for a time, under 
vows, e.g. Samuel and Samson ; unshorn hair was one 
characteristio. 

NAZIANZEN, see Gregory, St., of Naziabzua 

NEAGH, LOUGH (64® 60' N., 6® 26' W.). lake, 
Ulster, Ireland ; largest in Brit. Isles; 17 by 11 miles; 
area, 163 sq. miles. 

NEALE, EDWARD VANSITTART (1810-92), 
Eng. Socialist ; M.A., Oxford, and barrister ; assisted 
formation of various co-operative productive societies 
and Fund of Co-operative Congress ; sec. of Co-opera- 
tive Congress, 1876-91. 

NEAMTZU, Nbamtu (47® 17' N., 26® 20' E.), 
town, Moldavia, Rumania. Pop. 8600. 

NEANDER, JOHANN AUGUST WILHELM 
(1780-1850), Ger. ecclesiastical historian; of Jewish 
origin ; called before baptism, 1806, David Mbndbl ; 
prof, of Eocleeiastioal History at Heidelberg, 1812, at 
Berlin, 1813 ; pub. numerous widely road weologioal 
books, but great work, AUgemeine Qeschickte der christ- 
lichen Religion und Kirche, was not finished ; united 
great scholarship with popular style. 

NEANDERTHAL (61® 16' N., 7® E.), valley, 
Rhine province, Prussia ; prehistoric skeleton dis- 
covered (1866). 

NEAPOLIB, ancient name for Naflbs (q.v.). 

NEAR OTIC, see Animals (Distribution). 

NEATH (61® 39' N., 3® 48' W.), port, Glamorgan- 
shire, Wales; hat copper, tin-plate, engineering, 
chemical, and ironfounding works ; site of ruined ab^y 
and castle. Pop. (1911) 17,590. 

NEAT'8-FOOT OIL, see under Oil. 

NEBALIA, see under Malacostbaoa. 

NEBO, Nabv ('The Proclaimer ’), a Babylonian 
deity inferior in power only to Marduk, his reputed 
father; essentially a god ox wisdom, tha inventor of 
writing and protector of astrology ; his wile was Tash- 
mit, but she nad no independent attributes or worship* 

NEBRASKA (44® N., 106'' W.), N. central state of 
U.S.A. ; bounded N* by South Dakota, N.W. by 
Wyoming, S.W. by Colorado, 8. by Kansas, S. by 
Iowa; length, 420 mOes; breadth* SlO miles t area of 
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land lurfacet 7G,808 sq. miles ; area of water surface, 

712 sq. miles. 

Surface is generallj undulating, and consists chiefly 
of extensiye plains. Mountains belong to Rocky 
Mountain system in W., vi*. Wild Cat Mountains 
(with Hogback Mountain, 5082 ft. ; Wild Cat Mountain, 
6038 ft.); large stretch of sand-hills in N. central 
region covering c. 20,000 sq. miles ; extensive prairies 
in £. and S. ; swamps in S.E. Vrinoipal rivers are 
Missouri (on eastern border), Platte, Republican, 
Niobrara, Snake, White River, Big Blue; numerous 
salt and freshwater lakes, springs, and a large supply 
of ground water. Climate is healthy, with dry fine 
atmosphere ; mean annual temperature c. 48* P. ; 
average annual rainfall c. 23 in., greatest in E. 
Fauna includes fox, coyote, black bear, mink, raccoon ; 
numerous birds and insects ; great variety of butter- 
flies. N. has been visited by several locust plagues. N. 
has immense tracts of grass, but practically no forests. 

N. passed to the U.S.A. as part of Louisiana Pur- 
chase (q,v,) from French, 1803 ; explored by several 
Americans, including Major Stephen Long, 1819 ; 
missions established among Indians, 1830 onwards ; 
temporary settlements of Mormons, 1845-67 ; con- 
stituted a territory, 1854 ; boundaries fixed, 1861, 
1863 ; admitted as a state, 1867. N. took an active 
art in the Civil War, 1861-66. N. is administered 
y Governor, Senate (33 members, elected for 2 
ears), and House of Representatives (100 members); 
08 2 Senators and 6 Representatives in Congress, and 
is divided into 92 counties. Principal towns are 
Omaha, Lincoln (capital). South Omaha. Rom. 
Catholics predominate ; then Methodists, Lutherans, 
Disciples, Presbyterians, Baptists. Elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory. N. has several univ’s, colPs, and 
other institutions, viz. State Univ. of Nebraska (Lin- 
coln), with medical school at Omaha, Creighton Univ. 
(Omaha), Cotuer Univ. (the Nebraska Christian Univ.), 
at Bethany, Lincoln ; Hastings Coll. (Hastings), 
Doane Coll. (Crete), York Coll. (York), etc. 

Total railway mileage is over 6000 miles. N. is an 
important agricultural state ; chief products are 
maize, wheat, oats, hay, potatoes, fruit, sugar-beet, 
live stock, wool ; chief industries are slaughtering and 
meat-packing, flour-milling, brewing, printing and 
publisiiing, dairying ; limestone and sandstone are 
quarried. Irrigation is carried on extensively, also 
tree-planting. N. has many springs, and celebrated 
saline wells at Lincoln, Beatrice, etc. Pop. (1910) 
1,192,214, of whom 7689 arc negro. 

Morton and others. History of N. (3 vols., 1906) ; 
Stevens, Surface Water-Supply of N, (11)09). 

NEBRASKA CITY (40® 40' N., 96® 96' W.), city, 
on Missouri, Nebraska, U.S.A. ; canneries, flour- mills. 
Pop. (1910) 6488. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR, see CHRONOLOor; Baby- 
lonia. 

NEBULA (Lat, nelula, a cloud), cloudy obieots 
visible in heavens by telescope ; many thousands of 
most diverse shapes, but at least 120,000 are of spiral 
nature. Some seem merely clouds of gas, but others 
more condensed. No doubt n. are clouds of gaseous 
matter contracting into solid bodies, which eventually 
form stars and systems of stars. 

N. are Rouped into classes, Annular^ or ring- 
shaped, Elliptical^ Irregular, Planetary, and Spiral, As 
no n. has ever given a parallax, their distance must 
be enormous. True nature was discovered in 1864, 
when Huggins studied them by spectroscope. 

Nebular Hypothesis. — Kant suggested that the 
solar system had been evolved from a huge nebula, 
which, in process of gradual cooling, had thrown ofl 
rings of matter, and that these in time contracted 
down, forming the planets, and that some of these rings 
had in their turn thrown ofl still smaller rings, which 
formed their satellites. The theory was also held by 
Laplace, but recent discoveries and researches suggest 
that the solar system was formed from a small spiral 
nebula, itself the result of a collision between two bodies. 
69 


NECESSITY, the principle by which the universe, 
in whole or part, is renaered inevitable. 

NECK, the narrow part of the body which unites 
the head and the trunk. Where a * neck * is present 
m invertebrate animals it is altogether indefinite, but 
in vertebrates it becomes increasingly definite, its 
character depending chiefly upon the number and 
shape of the cervical vertebra, Until in all mammals 
(with four exceptions) a constant number of 
vertebra (9) is present. In osteology the neck of a 
bone is the narrow portion beneath the head. 

NECKAR, Rom. Nicer (40® 18' N., 9* 14' B.), river, 
Germany, joins Rhine at Mannheim ; length, 247 miles. 

NECKARGEMUND (49® 26' N., 8® 48' E.), health- 
resort, on Ncckar, Baden, Germany. 

NECKER, JACQUES (1732-1804), Fr. statesman ; 
established Paris and London banking firm of Thel- 
luBSon and N. ; director-gon. of finances, 1777 ; intro- 
duced important reforms of dertails; dismissed, 1781 ; 
recalled in desperate condition of exchequer, 1788 ; 
advised summoning of estates-gen. ; again dismissed 
by king ; Estates insisted on recall ; failed to provide 
funds, and resigned, 1790. Mme N., n^e Curchod 
(1739-94), had a brilliant salon. 

NECKLACE, DIAMOjVD, see Rohan. 

NECHOPHORUS, see under Poltmoepha. 

NECROSIS, death of part of the tissues, caused 
most commonly by a bacterial poison or toxin, in 
an infective condition ; term used especially of bone. 
See Ganqrbnb. 

NECTARINE, variety of Peach (g.u.). 

NECTARINllDJE, see SuN-BlRDS. 

NECTARY, see under Flower, Honbt. 

NEEDLES of steel were first made, 1370. By modern 
method, wire is out to double length of needle ; eyes 
made in middle ; then filed ; chief Eng. centre, 
Rcdditch. N’s have been disoovered in prehistoric 
cave-dwellings and Egyptian tombs, of bone or metal. 

NEEDLEWORK, see EMBROIDERY. 

NEEMUCH, Nimaoh (24* 27' N., 74* 49' B.), town, 
Gwalior, Gsntral India. Pop. 22,000. 

NEENAH (44® 10' N., 88® 30' W.), city, on Lake 
Winnebago, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; flour and lumber-mills. 
Pop. (1910) 6730. 

NEER, VAN DER, name of two Dutch painters : 
(1) Abrnout (1603-77), contemporary of Hobbema, 
excelled in landscape painting, but during his life- 
time his genius excited no response ; (2) Eolon (1643- 
1703), his son, was an eminent portrait painter. 

NEERWINDEN (60* 47' N., 6® 3' E.), village, 
in province of Li^go, Belgium, not far from Tirlemont ; 
celebrated for battle in 1693, when French under 
Luxembourg defeated William III., and for victory of 
Austrians over French under Dumouriez in 1793. 

NEE8 VON EBENBECK, CHRISTIAN GOTT- 
FRIED (1776-1868), Ger. naturalist; author of many 
botanical and ©jitomological papers. 

NEGAPATAM (10* 46' N., 79® 63' E.), seaport, 
Tanjore, Madras, India ; railway workshops ; manu- 
factures oil. Pop. 58,000. 

NEGAUNEE (46® 30' N., 87® 38' W.), city, liichi- 
gan, U.S.A. ; iron mines. Pop. (1910) 8460. 

NEGLIGENCE, see under Employers* Llability 
Acts. 

NEGRI SEMBILAN, see Malay States. 

NEGRITOS, see Races op Mankind. 

NEGRO, a sub-species of mankind, whose char- 
acteristics are chiefly woolly or frizzly hair, dark skin, 
and dolichocephalio skull; found in largest numbers 
and truest state in Africa, the home ox the negroid 
type, but now very widely dispersed. The nenoes of 
the Sudan, with their dark brown skin, black, orisp 
hair, long head, broad, flat nose, and thick lips ar« 
generally hold to be the best representatives of their 
kind. The Bantu tribes to the south, the Bushmen 
and Hottentots and dwarf races are all varieties of 
negroid types. A similar variety exists in the intel- 
lectual progress — the Hausa, a tribe of the centra] 
Sudan, being far in advance, in civilisation, of other 
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Sudanese, Bantu, and dwarf tribes. Generalisations 
on the mental oapaoity of the negro have mostly been 
made on insufficient data, and are therefore of little 
value. 

In 1619 the first cargo of negro slaves was landed in 
America from West Africa, and the scarcity of labour 
made this diabolical traffic so profitable that by 1790, 
when the first census of the United States was taken, 
the negroes stood in number at 767,208, mainly in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, South and North 
Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana, and Texas. Importation 
was prohibited in 1808, and slavery abolished, 1863. 
As a labourer, especially as an agricultural labourer in 
the Southern States, and as a domestic servant, the 
negro has proved himself extremely useful to Americans. 
As a mechanic or a factory employee he has shown less 
willingness for useful service. Previous to emancipa- 
tion several of the plantations were really training- 
grounds in industry and civilisation, while the Civil 
War afforded valuable discipline to thousands of 
negroes in the army of the north and on the southern 
farms where negroes were left in charge. 

Negro education in public schools, high schools, and 
colleges dates from 1870, and is a thing apart in 
America from the education of the whites. The 
extension of education and the development of land 
ownership are regarded as the most favourable of 
improving the condition of the negro. Several states, 
notably Mississippi, North and South Carolina,Loui8iana, 
Virginia, and Alabama, have since 1800 excluded the 
neCTo from political enfranchisement. 

JDu Bois, The Negroes of the Black Belt ; Booker 
Washington, Future of the American Negro ; Tillinghast, 
The Negro in Africa and America. 

NEHAVEND (30® 40' N., 48® 20' E.), town, pro- 
vince of Nehavend, Persia; scene of Persian defeat 
by Saracens, 641 a.d. 

NEHEMIAH (fl. 460 B.O.), Jewish patriot; ob 
tained permission from Artaxorxos to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem ; put down abuses ; see Books of Ezra and 
Nehemtah in Bible. 

NEILE, RICHARD (1662-1640), dean of West 
minster ; then bp. of Rochester, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Durham, Winchester ; abp. of York, 1631. 

NEILGHERRIES, see NiLQiRlS. 

NEILL, JAMES GEORGE SMITH (1810-57), 
Brit, soldier ; crushed rising in Benares at commence- 
ment of Ind. Mutiny, 1857 ; relieved Allahabad ; slain 
at moment of forcing way into Lucknow. 

NEISSE (60® 30' N., 17* 20' E.), town, on Neisse, 
Silesia, Prussia ; furniture, machinery. Pop. (1910) 
26,937. 

NEISSE. — (1) Lausitzer or G6rlitzer Neisse 
(61® 30' N., 16° E.), river, Silesia and Brandenburg, 
Prussia ; joins the Oder. (2) Glatzer Neisse (50® 
30' N., 17® E.), river, Silesia, Prussia ; joins Oder. 

NEITH, Neit, goddess in Egyptian mythology; 
equivalent to Minerva. 

NEJD (28® N., 46® E.), central province of Arabia, 
bounded by Nafud Desert, El Hasa, Dahna Desert, 
Asir, and Hejaz ; surface, more elevated than other 
provinces of Arabia, consists mostly of sandy desert 
with occasional valleys, ravines, and oases where soil 
is fertile and cultivated ; hoisos, camels, and sheep 
reared ; chief river basins ore Wadi Rumma and 
Wadi Dawosir ; capital. Hail ; Wahabi capital, Riad. 
Wahabis, who were overcome by Mchcmet Ali in 1818, 
still retain considerable power in vicinity of Riad. 
Pop. c. 1,000,000. 

NEJEF, Mkshbd-Au (32® N., 44® 28' E.), town, 
on Lake Nejef, Asiatic Turkey ; place of pilgrimage. 

NEKTON, the group of animals, such as whales 
and fishes, which are capable of swimming freely and 
yarning at will over large tracts of ocean. 

NELLORE (14® 26' N., 80® E.), chief town of Nellore 
district, Madras, India ; on Pennar. Pop. 33,000 ; 
(dist.) 1,600,000. 

NELSON.-Hl) 60' N., 2® 12' W.) town, Lanca- 
shire, England ; cotton -mills. Pop. (1911) 39,485. (2) 


(41® 17' S., 173® 19' E.) seaport. Nelson, New Zealand; 
bp.’s see. Pop. 10,000. (3) (49® 33' N., 117® 20' W.) 
mining town, Brit. Columbia, on Lake Kootenay. 
Pop. 6700. (4) (66® 36' N., 96® W.) river, Canada; 
outlet of Lake Winnipeg into Hudson Bay. 

NELSON, HORATIO NELSON, VISCOUNT 
(1768-1806), Brit, admiral ; s. of Rev. Edmund N., 
rector of Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk; b. Sept. 29; 
delicate, ailing child of poor phy8ic|ue ; entered navy, 
1771, under his uncle, Capt. Suoklmg, on Raison^U, 
and rose speedily by Suckling’s influence. Dissatisfied 
by promotions over his head he uttered bold prophecy 
that one day he should have a gazette of his own ; came 
to front in wars against French ; in Agamemnon took 
part in sieges of Bastia and Calvin in Corsica, 1793, losing 
one eye before Calvi. By disobedience of orders N. won 
for Sir John Jervis brilliant victory off Cape St. Vincent 
against Spain, 1797 ; received Order of Bath and annual 
pension of £1000 ; lost right arm in hopeless attack on 
Tenerife ; sent to intercept Napoleon’s j^oposed 
invasion of Ei^land, 1798, discovored entire Fr. fleet 
in Aboukir Bay, surrounded and destroyed it in 
Battle of the Nile, Aug. 1 ; or. Baron N. of the Nile with 
£2000 yearly ; aided in driving French from Naples, 
receiving dukedom of Bronte and Neapolitan fief. 
Denmark was chief sea-power on which Napoleon 
relied, and in 1801 Britain dealt heavy blow to 
Napoleonic plans by great victory of Copenhagen, by 
which six Dan. ships wore seized, and Baltic reopened to 
Britain ; in this desperate battle Sir Hyde Parker, the 
admiral, gave signal for retreat, but N. characteristic- 
ally cried, ‘ Damn the signal 1 Keep mine for closer 
battle flying. That’s the way I answer such signals ; 
nail mins to the mast 1 ’ 

In 1805 ho prevented junction of Fr. and Span, fleets 
in Channel and engaged enemy off Cape Trafalgar, 
Oct. 21, where ho gave well-known signal, ’England 
expects that every man will do his duty.’ Though 
slain in fight, he inspired victory. United fleets of 
France and Spain (under Villeneuve and two Span, 
admirals) counted 33 sail of the line, 6 frigates, 2 brigs, 
and had great superiority in artillery, British only 
27 sail of tne line, 4 frigates, 1 schooner. N is greatest 
Brit, naval hero; displayed swiftness, intuition of genius, 
thorough knowledge of war ; simple, quiet character ; 
unfortunate attachment to boaiitiiul Lady Hamilton ; 
blamed for treatment of faithful wife ; publio career 
only adversely criticised for intrigues in Naples. 

Bife, by Southey, Beresford (1898), Laughton (189^, 
Mahan (1897); White and Muirhouse, N. and the XX. 
Cent. (1906). 

NELBONVILLE (39® 30' N., 82® 16' W.), city, on 
Hocking, Ohio, U.S.A. ; coal mines. Pop. (1910)6082. 

NELUMBIUM, genus of aquatic Nymphasaoess, 
characterised by pinnate leaves and cup-like flowers. 

NEMATHELMINTHES, RoiJND- WORMS, a phylum 
of round-bodied, unsogmented worms, most of which 
are parasitic in other animals. They have a thick 
external cuticle or skin, and, except perhaps in Aoantho- 
cophala, cilia are altogether absent. The group oom- 
prises the three classes — Nematodes, Nematomorpha, 
and Aoanthocephala {qq.v.). 

NEMATODA, Round -Worms, Thread- Worms, Hair- 
Worms, etc. ; the largest and most important class of 
Nemathelminth’or Round-Worms. Many are parasitic, 
and as such are harmful even to man, but they occur 
also in the earth and in both fresh and salt water. 
Nematodes are ivory white or transparent creatures, 
with a thick protecting cuticle, and groups of longi- 
tudinal muscles only, intervals between which are 
indicated by two ’ lateral lines.’ There is a well- 
developed food canal, a mouth and anus, and a peculiar 
excretory apparatus which opens to the exterior by an 
anterior pore. The life-history is sometimes a direct 
development from a free embryo to a free adult, but 
sometimes the larv» are free-living and the adults 
parasitic, or the l&rvse are parasitic and the adults free, 
or, lastly^ both stages may be parasitic but in different 
hosts. Their abundance as parasites may be judged 
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from the fact that from a single horse many millions 
have been taken. In man the Maw- Worm {Ascaris 
lumhricoidea) and the Whip- Worm {Trichocephalua 



A Nkmatodb 
Worm. 0, 
position of 
mouth. 


Diaqrammatio Caobs • Skction of a 
Nkmatodr Worm, cut, cuticle; (/, 
Kut ; h, hifimocoDle or primary body- 
cavity ; mute, muacle cells. 


dispar) are common parasitea, causing intestinal dis- 
comfort; the Guinea- Worm (i’lZaria medinensis) causes 
painful abscesses in tropical regions; and Trichina 
spiralis, got from tho consumption of an infected pig, 
gives rise to tho occasionally fatal disease, Trichinosis. 

NEMATOMORPHA, Hair-Worms, long, un- 
segmented, hair-liko worms, which when adult live, 
with ono marine exception, in ponds and ditches. 
Popularly supposed to originate from immersed 
horse-hairs, the Hair-Worm really develops after a 
complex larval existence in the bodies of aquatic 
insects — example, Gordius. They comprise a group of 
Round -Worms. See Nemathelminthes. 

NEMERTINE WORMS, Nkmerteans, phylum 
Nemertinea or Nemertea (Ribbon Worms, Sea 
Snakes, Bootlace Worms, etc.), round, soft-bodied 
worms of exceedingly diverse and beautiful 
colours, which arc found most often on the 
seashore, lurking under stones or in shells 
near low-tide mark, though some inhabit 
fresh water (Tetrastemma), a few live on 
land {Geonemertes), and one marine genus 
(Malacobdella) lives attached to the bivalve 
Cyprina islandica. Tho body may bo 
shorter than an inch, or more than 30 yds. 
long, as in the Common Sea Bootlace or Sea 
Snake of Brit, coasts (Linens rnarinus); but A _ 
a casual estimate is generally deceptive, for ^ 

Nemertines possess an extraordinary power 
of contracting and extending their bodies. 

The majority of Ribbon Worms are brightly 
coloured, from translucent greys and greens, 
through all shades of yellows, orange, reds, 
and browns, to tho inky purple of tho 
Common Bootlace, 

The most characteristic features of 
Nemortoans are the coat of fine vibratile 
cilia which covers their skin, and which 
enables them to glide with great ease and 
rapidity, and the long proboscis, which lies 
above the food canal and can be shot out 
with force or retracted with great rapidity. 

It is probably an organ of sense, but the 
fact tnat when ejected its tip is armed with ^ 
spines and stylets would indicate that it p^o^bosofT; 
could bo utilised also in attack and defence, th, sheath of 
There are present simple sense-organs, fre- proboscis, 
quently several groups of eyes, a food canal open at both 
ends, a blood system, sometimes with rcd-blood corpuscles, 
and a brain from which run two lateral nerve cords. 

Nemertines are carnivorous, feeding ravenously upon 
animal matter whether living or dead,although polychsete 
worms and molluscs probably form the staple food supply. 

NEMESIS, Gk. goddess, personification of heavenly 
retribution, akin to the Furies, sometimes confused 
with other cults ; punished those who gained over- 
much or who were arrogant. 

NEMI, ancient Nmorensis Locus (41® 43' N., 12® 


42' E.), lake, Italy, occupjring extinct crater in Alban 
Mountains ; on shore are remains of ancient Rom. 
temple to Diana. 

NEMOURS (48® 14' N., 2® 42' E.), town, Soine-et- 
Mamo, France ; sand quarries. Pop. 6200. 

NEMOURS, title of famous Fr. family ; duchy (cr. 
1404) was granted to Jean d’Armagnac, 1452, Gaston 
de Foix, 1600, house of Savoy, 1528-1669, and then to 
house of Orleans, in junior branch of which it re- 
mains. Among its distinguished members is Marie, 
Duchesso de N. (1625-1707), whose Mirnoires were 
pub. 1709. — Louis Charles Philippe Raphael, Due 
DE N. (1814-96), s. of Jyniis Philippe; b. Paris; re- 
fused crown of Belgium, 1831, of Greece, 1832. 

NENAGH (62® 52' N., 8® 12' W.), market town. Tip- 
perary, Ireland ; remains of ancient castle. Pop. 4700. 

NEOCOMIAN, see Cretaceous System. 

NEOLITHIC, SCO Ancient History. 

NEOPHRON, genus of vultures with horizontal 
nostrils ; found in Egypt and India. 

NEO-PLATONISM, see Plato. 

NEO-PYTHAGOREANISM, see Pythagoras. 

NEORNITHES, see under Ornithology. 

NEPAL, Nepaul, Nipal (28® N., 84' E.), inde- 
pendent state in N.E. of India ; bounded N. by Tibet, 
W. by Kumaon, S. by United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Bengal, and E. by Sikkim and Bengal ; area, 
r. 64,000 sq. miles. Northern portion is lofty and 
mountainous region, containing part of Himalaya 
range with some of highest summits in tho world ; 
besides Mount Everest (29,000 ft.). Kinchin junga 
(c. 28,000 ft.), and Dhaulagiri (26,000 ft.), there are 
many other peaks over 20,000 ft. high. In S. are 
stretches of fertile and cultivated country, called 
Tarai. State is watered principally by Gogra, Gandak, 
Sun Kosi, and their tributaries ; chief towns, Katmandu 
(capital), Patan, and Bhatgaon. Owing to differences 
in altitude there is great variety of flora and fauna ; 
cotton, rice, maize, wheat, barley, oats, pulse, hemp, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, dyes, drugs, vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers cultivated ; forests produce fine timber. 
Among wild animals are tiger, leopard, wolf, hyena, 
rhinoceros, and elephant. N. supplies marble, iron, 
limestone, zinc, lead, copper, and sulphur ; mineral 
springs numerous; chief occupation is agriculture, 
many of the inhabitants being engaged in terracing and 
irrigating land. Manufactures include metallic wares, 
pottery, paper, and textiles. State is inhabited by 
several different tribes, most important being warlike 
Gurkhas, who came originally from Rajputana and took 
possession of country ; war broke out between them and 
British in 1814, and concluded with Peace of Segowlie in 
1815, after which Gurkhas became friendly and allowed 
Brit, resident to live in capital ; later assisted British in 
Mutiny. Government is in hands of a Prime Minister, 
who represents the Maharajahdhiraja. Pop. 4,000,000. 

Digby, Nepal and India (1890). 

NEPENTHE, term applied to anything causing 
oblivion of pain or grief, from an Egyptian drug 
mentioned in Odyssey. 

NEPENTHES, genus of climbing plants (‘ pitcher- 
plants ’), of order Sarraceniales, found in tho East 
Indies, tho ends of the leaves expanding into pitchers 
which secrete a digestive fluid. 

NEPHELINE, white or yellowish mineral occurring 
in volcanic rocks ; consists of sodium, potassium, and 
aluminium silicate. 

Nephellnites, a group of colourless and transparent 
rocks containing nepheline ; found in Staffordshire, 
John o’ Groat’s, Canary Islands, Azores; one of the 
lavas of Tertiary period. 

NEPHELINE-SYENITE, El^EOLITE-Syenitb, a 
white or grey holocrystallino rock, rich in alkalis and 
alumina, and found in volcanic and plutonio rocks in 
small masses or veins ; resembles granite in appearance, 
and of rare occurrence ; numerous varieties. 

NEPHROPSIDEA, see Lobsters. 

NEPI (42® 16' N., 12® 22' E.), town, ancient Nepete, 
Rome, Italy. Pop, 3000, 
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NEPIGON, see NmaoK. 

NEPOMUK, JOHN OF (fi. XIV. cent.), patron 


NERVAL, GERARD D£, QAraBD LabbithiB 
(1808-65), author; wrote Chatisons et BaUadea 


saint of Bohemia ; tortured and killed in eoolesiastioal pojmlaires du Valoist Souvenirs de la Bevolution, 


dispute by Wenoeslaus IV., 1303 ; subject of many translation of Goethe’s Faust, Filles du Feu, etc. ; 
legends; canonised, 1729. highly praised by Gautier; unhappy life ended in 

NEPOS, CORNELIUS (c. 99-24 B.C.), Rom. suicide, 
historiographer ; works include Chronica (compressed NERVES, see Muscle, Nervous System. 
history of world), De viris illustribua (lives of NERVI (44® 22' N., 9® 4' E.), town, winter resort, 

famous men) ; diverting but not altogether reliable. on Gulf of (^noa, Genoa, Italy. Pop. 7600. 

NEPTUNE, the farthermost known planet of NERVOUS SYSTEM includes the central n. s., 

the solar system, its distance from the sun being comprising the brain and spinal cord ; the peripheral 
approximately 2800 million miles or thirty times that n. s., comprising the cranial nerves, the spinal nerves, 
of the earth. Owing to its great distance it is in- and the sense organs, eye, car, orpn of smeU, organ 
visible in all but the largest telescopes. of taste, touch corpuscles; and the sympathetic n. s. 

The discovery of N. ranks as one of the greatest Of these the brain, spinal cord, and the various sense 


triumphs of mathematics. J. C. Adams and Le 
Verrier independently discovered the planet theoretic- 


ally in 1846 from computations based upon certain nerve fibres, and a connective tissue termed neuroglia, 
observed irregularities in the movements of Uranus, at The nerve cells vary from practically the smallest to 


organs are treated in separate articles elsewhere. 
The tissue of the n. s. is composed of nerve cells, 
nerve fibres, and a connective tissue termed neuroglia. 


that time the outermost planet of solar system. 

The diameter of N. is about 37,000 miles, and no 
less than 164 years is required for it to complete one 
revolution of its huge orbit around the sun. It has 
at least one satellite. 

NEPTUNE, Rom. god ; see Poseidon. 

NEPTUNE'S CUP, see under Sponges. 

NERAG (44® 9' N., 0® 21' E.), town, Lot-et- 


much the largest size of cell in the body, and they 
have numerous branches. One of these branches, 
termed the axon, or axis cylinder, is a nerve fibre, 
while the others break up into finer branches and 
come into relation with similar branches of neighbour- 
ing nerve cells. The nerve cells are situated mainly 
in the brain and spinal cord, and their function con- 
sists in receiving, .sending out, or in taking part in 


Garonne, France ; the old castle associated with Henry I transmitting nervous impulses. The nerve fibres are 


IV. and Marguerite de Valois ; beer. Pop. 6600. 

NERBUDD A, N ARB AD A ( 2 1® 36' N. , 72® 36' E. ), river, 
India ; flows into Gulf of Cambay ; length, 760 miles. 
NERCHINSK (62® 6' N., 117® E.), town, on 


the main processes, or axons, of the nerve cells, only 
one axon coming from each cell, and they may be 
either non-medullated, i.o. without any covering, or 
with only a fine membranous sheath, the neurilemma. 


Nercha, Transbaikalia, E. Siberia; tobacco; trade or medullated, i.e. enclosed in a sheath of fatty sub- 
in furs. Pop. 7500. stance termed myelin, which is usually covered by the 

NERCHINSKIY-ZAVOD (51® 20' N., 119® E.), neurilemma. At regular intervals of about ^ of an 
town, Transbaikalia, E. Siberia ; silver. Pop. 4000. inch the myelin is interrupted by constrictions, 
NEREIDS, see Nymphs. termed the nodes of Ranvier, which are characterised by 

NERI, FILIPPO DE* (1515-95), Ital. priest; did staining deeply with silver nitrate in microscopic 
much by charity to alleviate poverty in Rome ; founded preparations. The axon runs without interruption 
the Congregation of the Oratory, which Cardinal New- from a nerve coll to a sense organ. The neuroglia is 
man introduced into England ; canonised, 1622. of two types, that lining the ventricles of the brain 

NERITIG, see under Plankton. and the central canal of the spinal cord consisting of 

NERO (37-68), Rom. emperor, 64-68; s. of columnar cells, while elsewhere it is formed of small 
Gnseus Domitius Ahenobarbus ; adopted by Emperor branching cells, the processes of which, except in the 
ClaudiuB, 60, his mother, Agrippina, having 

become empress, 49; m. (Ictavia, dau. of / U A 

Claudius, 63 ; on death of Claudius, 54, poisoned — L-J t M 

by Agrippina, latter secured throne for Nero. ^ \ - Jendr. \ U 

Five years of benevolent rule by Seneca and 

Burrus ensued; they were opposed by Agrip- 

pina, whom Nero, however, imprisoned and 
caused to bo murdered. Nero’s mistress, 

Poppsea Sabina, obtained chief power ; secured ■ 

murder of his wife and her own marriage to W 

him, 62 ; Burrus and others murdered, 62 ; ^ J " 

revolt of Boadicea in Britain put down, 61, 

but considered disgrace to Rome ; Armenia Diagrammatic Fiomu or a Nrueoh or Nervi Cell in Connkotion 
. , V 1 . J : J J no 4 . n aa WITH A SIMPLE Mubolh CRiiL. aa;, axon ; dend. r, receptive dend- 

established indopendonco, 63 ; great fire, 64, rite* ; dend. t, terminal dendrite ; m, muscle cells, 

nearly destroyed Rome ; said to have been 

planned by Nero ; Rome splendidly rebuilt, but i grey matter of the brain, interlace with the processes 


m^t A 

4 


Diagrammatic Figure of a Neuron or Nerve Ckll in Connkotion 
WITH A Simple Muscle Ckll. ax, axon ; dend. r. receptive dend- 
rites ; dend. t, terminal dendrite ; m, muscle cells. 


the cost raised revolts ; conspiracy, 65, in which 
praetorians were implicated, led to reign of terror; 
revolt of Vindox in Gaul and Galba in Spain, 68 ; 


of the nerve cells. 

The oremial narves, arising directly from the brain, 
are arranged in twelve pairs. The first, or olfactory, 
nerve is the nerve of smell, and is situated on each 


Galba declared emperor, and Nero escaped execution nerve is the nerve of smell, and is situated on each 
by suicide. Last of first imperial line, N\ was noted for side, close beneath the frontal lobe of the brain, 
persecution of Christians ; ranks in history as supreme ending in a bulb, the olfactory bulb from which nerve 


type of vice and frivolity ; musician and actor. filaments are given off to the nose. The second, or 

Henderson, Nero (1904). optic, nerve is the nerve of sight, and arises on each 

NERTHUS, see Hertha. side of the brain from the optic thalamus and corpora 

NERUDA, MADAME, see HALLi:, Sir Charles. quadrigomina, coming round in front to meet its 
NERVA, MARGUS GOCCEIUS, Rom. emperor, fellow to the opposite side at the optic chiasma, where 
96-98 A.D. ; elected, when over 60 years of age, by half the fibres of each side cross to the other ; from 
Senate on murder of Domitian ; exiles recalled, system here the optic nerve proper passes to the orbit and is 
of informers abolished, and republican machinery distributea to the retina, ^e third, or oculomotor. 


employed in governing ; lex agraria provided lands 
for poor citizens ; measures for supporting poor 
children in Ital. towns ; taxation reduced ; won 


nerve supplies four of the muscles which move the 
eyeball, the superior, inferior, and internal reotus, and 
inferior oblique, and also the levaior palpebrcssuperioris. 


victory gainst Suebi; became too feeble for rule; which lifts the upper eyelid; it leaves the brain 
adopted Trajan as successor and colleague, 97< immediately in front of the pans Varoliu The fourth. 


I immediately in front of the pons Varoliu The fourth. 
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or troehUar, nerve supplies the superior oblique muscle 
of the eyeball, and winds round the pons Varolii as it 
leaves the brain. 

The fifth, or trigeminal, nerve leaves the brain by a 
broad root at the aide of the pons Varolii and 
proceeds forwards to the apex of the petrous 
rtion of the temporal bone, near the centre of the 
se of the skull, where it expands into a broad 
ganglion, the Oasserian ganglion. From this three . 
aivisionB of the nerve go forwards, the ophthalmic, 
the maxillary, and the mandibular, which are sensory 
nerves, and with the last is associated a motor nerve 
to the muscles of mastication. The ophthalmic 
division of the fifth nerve breaks up into the frontal 
nerve, which supplies the upper part of the scalp, 
the forehead, and the inner part of the eyelids, the 
lachrymal nerve, which supplies the lachrymal gland 
and the outer part of the eyelids, and the na$al nerve, 
which s^plies the nasal cavity and the surface of the 
nose. The maxillarj^ division of the fifth nerve breaks 
up into the posterior, middle, and anterior dental 
branches, to the teeth of the upper jaw, and palpebral, 
nasal, and labial branches, to the lower eyelid, side of 
the nose, and upper lip respeotivelv. The mandibular 
division of the nfth nerve, in addition to the motor 
branch, breaks up into the lingual nerve, which supplies 
the anterior part of the tongue, the inferior dental 
nerve, supplying the teeth of the lower jaw and giving 
a terminal branch to the surface of the chin, and the 
auriculo-temporal nerve, going backwards to supply 
the parotid gland, the skin on &e outer side of the ear, 
and the side of the scalp. 

The tixih, or abducent, nerve supplies the external 
rectus muscle of the eyeball, and leaves the brain 
immediately below the pons Varolii. The seventh, 
or facial, nerve supplies by its branches all the 
muscles of the face except the muscles of mastica* 
tion, and in addition supplies the occipitalis, 
retrahens aurem, stylo-hyoid, and posterior belly 
of the digastric ; it leaves the brain between the 
pons Varolii and the cerebellum. The eighth, or 
auditory, nerve is in two parts, one of them, the nerve 
of hearing proper, supplying the cochlea, and the 
other supplying the semicircular canals, which are 
concerned in maintaining the equilibrium of the body ; 
it leaves the brain between the pons Varolii and the 
cerebellum, external to the seventh nerve. The ninth, 
or glosaO’pharyngeal,neTy tie thenerveof taste, supplying 
the back of the tongue, giving also branches to the 
tonsil and epiglottis ; it leaves the medulla oblongata 
between the olive and rostiform body. The tenth, 
or va^, nerve is partly motor and partly sensory, 
and gives branches to the pharynx, larynx, oesophagus 
and stomach, respiratory tract and lungs, while the 
left vagus is comiectod with the hepatic nerve plexus, 
and the right with the c celiac, splenic, and renal 
plexuses ; it leaves the medulla oblongata between 
the olive and restiform body immediately below the 
root of the ninth. The eleventh, or spinal accessory, \ 
nerve is composed of one part which leaves the medulla 
oblongata immediately below the root of the vagus, 
eventually joining the vagus lower down and supplying 
the larynx, and another part which arises by several 
roots from the spinal cord and supplies the sterno- 
mastoid and trapezius muscles. The twelfth, or 
hypoglossal, nerve is the motor nerve which supplies 
the tongue, giving also branches to the lar^x, and 
tho thjrro'hyoid and genio-hyoid muscles ; it leaves 
the m^ulla oblongata between the anterior pyramid 
and the oUvo. 

The spinal nerves arise in pairs, thirty -one 
in number, from each side of tho spinal cord. 
Each nerve is attached to the spinal cord by two 
roots, an anterior and a posterior, the former con- 
taining motor fibres and the latter sensory fibres, 
the two roots Joining toaether before lea'nng the 
•pinid canal The postenor root has on it, just 
bafort it joins the anterior root, an oval swelling or 
oonUining the nerve ceils of the sensory 


nerve fibres. The united nerve leaves the spinal 
canal through a space between two adjacent vertebra, 
and divides into a posterior and an anterior division, 
each of which contains both sensory and motor 
fibres. The posterior division divides again into 
branches supplying the muscles and skin of the back. 
The anterior division first gives off a branch to, and 
receives fibres in return from, the sympathetic system, 
and then proceeds round the trunk, giving off a lateral 
branch to the muscles and skin of the trunk, and 
ending in front of the body in a cutaneous branch. 
The nerves in the dorsal region preserve this simple 
arrangement, but in the cervical, lumbar, and sacral 
regions, through the development of the limbs, the 
symmetry is altered. In these regions the nerves 
divide and join with one another to form plexuses 
from which proceed branches for the nervous supply 
of the limbs ; the fourth to the eighth cervical and 
the first and second thoracic spinal nerves are in- 
volved in the brachial plexus, the last thoracic and 
the first four lumbar spinal nerves in the lumbar 
plexus, and the fifth lumbar and first four sacral 
nerves in the sacral plexus. 

The sympathetio system is composed of a scries of 
ganglia united with one another by nerve cords 
running on each side of the vertebral column ; the 
ganglia are three in number in the cervical region, 
and in number corresponding to the vertebra in 
the dorsal lumbar, and sacral regions. From each 
ganglion a nerve of grey fibres goes to the corresponding 
cranial or spinal nerve, and from it a branch is received 
in return. Branches also go from the ganglia to the 
blood-vessels and to the internal organs, uniting with 
each other to form intricate plexuses in some of which 
are found ganglia. The chief of these plexuses are : 
that situated behind the phaiynx ; that on the 
Gssophagus ; that in the aren ox the aorta ; that in 
front of the bifurcation of the aorta; the solar plexus, 
behind the stomach and around the coeliao axis of the 
aorta, with which are associated the two semilunar 
ganglia ; the hypogastric plexus, below the bifurcation 
of the aorta; while plexuses are also formed around 
the rectum, bladder, prostate, uterus, and vagina. 
From these different plexuses branches go to the 
alimentary canal its glands and blood-vessels, to 
the generative organs, to the skin, its glands, blood- 
vessels, and muscles, and to the iris muscle, and 
blood-vessels of the eyeball. The sympathetic 
fibres which supply the muscular walls of tho blood- 
vessels regulate their contraction and dilatation* and 
are termed vaso-moior fibres ; while the movements of 
the alimentary canal, the secretions of the leoretory 
glands of the body, and the dilatation of the pupil of 
the eye are aU controlled by the sympathetio system. 

Pathology.— -The path of motor impulses from tho 
brain is in two segments, the upper extending from the 
cortex of the brain to the anterior horn of ney matter 
in the spinal cord, while the lower extend from the 
anterior horn of grey matter to the termination of the 
motor nerve fibres in the musoles. The symptoms 
caused by a luion of the motor path dep.^nd on 
whether it is in the upper or lower segment; if it 
is in the upper there is muscular weakness without 
muscular wasting, without changes in the electrical 
reactions, while if it is in tha lower there is weakness 
and wasting and change in the electrical reactions. 
The path of sensory impulses is in three segments, of 
which the lowest has its nerve cells in the ganglia of 
the posterior roots of the spinal nerves, from which 
one process goes to the musoles and skin, etc., and 
I another to the spinal cord, while the upper two 
segments serve as links in the chain to the brain. 
According to the segment of the path affected, the 
symptoms of a lesion of the sensory path differ, 
and different kinds of sensation may be deranged 
separately from one another, such as tha tense of 
touch, pain, heat and cold, muscular sense, the sense of 
vibration. , , , 

When a nervs has been divided, the part which is 
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farther from its nerve cells of origin undergoes de- 
generation, the myelin sheath and axis cylinder 
breaking up and disappearing, the neurilemma re- 
maining, its nuclei multiplying. From the central 
part of the divided nerve the axis oylindor elongates 
and grows out to the sheath of the farther part, 
which it penetrates, and grows along inside it to its 
termination, the myelin sheath then also regenerating. 

Inflammation may involve either chiefly the shea& 
of the nerve, the interstitial tissue, or the nerve fibres 
themselves. When the interstitial tissue is the 
subject of infiammation the nerve is swoUen, red in 
colour, and infiltrated with round cells, wMle the 
nerve fibres are not affected to any extent. When 
the nerve fibres are primarily affected the changes 
resemble those in degeneration after division of a 
nerve, the myelin and axis cylinders breaking down 
and disappearing, and the nuclei of the neuiSemma 
multiplying. 

The causes of inflammation of the nerves are 
various, and include over-indulgence in alcohol, 
cocaine, opium, morphia, tobacco, the poisonous 
effects of arsenic, carbon monoxide, lead, mercu^, 
toxins in such diseases as beri-beri, diphtheria, in- 
fluenza, measles. See Afxasia, Atoplxxt, Bbain, 
Choeia, Cbittkism, Epilxpst, HysTimiA, Insanity, 
Locomotor Ataxy, Nburaloia, Nbxtbasthenia, 
Sciatica, Spinal Cord, and similar articles. 

Liokley, TM Nerooui Syttem (1912); Turner and 
Grainger Stewart, Ttzt-Boolc of Nervoua Diteaaet. 

NEES, LOCH (67* 16' N., 4* 30' W.), lake, Inverness, 
Scotland ; length, 22 miles ; Oioh River joins it to Cale- 
donian Canal on S., the Ness and Canal link it with 
Moray Firth on N. ; celebrated for eoenery. 

NESSELRODE, KARL ROBERT, COUNT 
(1780-1862), Russ, diplomatist and statesman ; repre- 
sentative of Russia in oounoils of Allies, 1813-14 ; 
helped to draw up Treaties of Paris and to form Holy 
Alhaoce ; supported war policy against pagan Turkey < 
and revolutionary Hungary, but oppo^ war with ' 
Prussia. 

NEST, a structure built by various kinds of 
animals to protect their eggs or young during im- 
maturity. Amongst birds, with whom nest-building, 
or nidificcUiont is most common, the n. may vary 
from a simple hollow in sand linsd with a few leaves or 
passes, and the oarslsss platform of the rook, the 
beautifully woven grass, lichen, or mossy n*8 of Thrushes, 
Finches, Wrens, and the like, the mud n’s of Swallowe 
and Oven-Birds, to the elaborate etruotures of the 
tropical Weaver- and Tailor-Birds. Claws and beak are 
used in building, and often salivary juices supply a 
medium of adhesion. (The edible btrd't nest of China 
is made by Swifte with a glutinous salivary fluid which 
becomes hard.) But, apart from birds, nidification 
is practised in several other groups : typical nest- 
builders amongst mammals are Squirrels and Field- 
Mice ; some fishea, auoh as Stioklebaoks, weave masses 
of seaweed ; even the raoUuse Lima oementa ehell- 
fragments and d4bris ; while amongst insects, especially 
the Hymenopterous Ants, Bees, end Wasps, nost- 
building of earth, mud, or wood-pulp is common. 

NESTOR (classical myth.), s. of Neleus and Chloris ; 
in Hom6r*s epics represents wisdom of old age. 

r^STOR (c. 105(^. 1114), Russ, monk of Pechersky 
cloister, Kiev, to whom are attributed earliest Russ, 
chronicles. 

NESTOR, a genus of Parrots (q.v,). 

NESTORIANS, followers of Nestorius {q.v.\ who 
tended to make Christ two persons. Nestorianism 
soon became extinct in the Rom. Empire, but it had 
a great career in the Middle Ages, extending at one 
time over nearly the whole of Asia. From VU. to 
XIV. cent, it was very strong in Persia, but wae over- 
thrown by Mongolian invasion. Nestorian C!hristians 
evangelised India and probably founded the Syrian 
Church of Malabar (traditionally ascribed to St. 
Thomas ). Churches existed in China, and the discovery 
of a MS. in a hitherto unknown Aryan language, 


Sogdianeea, witoessee activity in Siberia. Various and 
partially sueeessful attempts have been made by the 
K.C. Churoh to win the Syrian Churches. Nestorians 
still survive in Kurdistan, and are helped by the 
* Archbishop of Canterbury Mission to the Assyrian 
Christians.* 

NESTORIUS (d. c. 460), patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, 428-31 ; was earnest in defence of orthodoxy 
againetArian8,Novatiaa8, and Quartodecimans; refused 
to give the title * Mother of God * to the Virgin Mary. 
N. represented the more practical Antiochene school as 
against the more mystical Alexandrian, Cyril, the bp. 
of Alexandria, being his enemy. N. was excommuni- 
cated, but replied with counter-anathemas. At the 
Council of Epheeu^ in 431, he was deposed ; his friends 

ronounced depositions against the Alexandrian party, 

ut the Ephesian decision was confirmed at Chaloedon. 
The discovery of N.*8 own * Bazaar of Heraolides ’ 
shows that he was not Nestorian in the later sense. 
He lived some years in exile. 

Bethune Baker, Neatoriua and his Teaching, 

NET, meshwork of knotted cord made of flax, 
hemp, cotton, etc. ; used from earliest times iu fishing 
industry and for snaring animals ; laoe and silk net 
as ornamentation; hana-made, with wooden needle 
and oval stick to make mesh; generally machine- 
made. Fishing nets are tarred to withstand action 
of water. Fragments of nets have been found among 
prehistoric remains in Switzerland. 

NETHERLANDS, see Holland. 

NETHINIM, ' those mven to the eanctuary,* 
mentioned in Etra and Nehemiah as a distinct but 
inferior class of Temple ministers ; said to have been 
first app. by David. 

NETLEY (60* 63' N., 1* 22' W.), village, Hampshire, 
England ; military hospital ; mined abbey. 

NETTING, see Fishes: Fisheriee. 

NETTIUM, Thal, see under Duox Family. 

NETTLE, herbaceous plant of order Urticaceas ; 
two varieties in Britain, Urtiea dioica and U. urens. 
Former large with heart-like foliage and clustered 
green flowers, latter small with elliptical flowers. The 
usual remedy for a n. sting is to apply to the part 
affected a crushed dock-leaf, which is usually to be 
found in the vicinity. Deed Nettle (Lamium) has 
white or purple flower and square stem. 

NETTLERASH, UsTiOABiA, skin disease character- 
ised by the appearance of wheals, accompanied by 
stinging sensation ; may be due to external irritation, 
to certain articles of food, e.g. shellfieh, or oertain 
drugs, c.g. copaiba, to digestive or genito -urinary 
disturbances, or other oauses ; the treatment is first 
a purge to clear away any irritation in alimentary 
canal; a light diet, bismuth, strychnine, and iohthyol 
are bonefioial, and a change of air and tonics in chronic 
cases ; an application of a weak solution of carbolic 
acid, and alkaline baths, rtlieve itching. 

NETTUNO (41* 27' N., 12* 40' E.), fishing village, 
Rome, Italy. Pop. 6600. 

NETZE (63* 6^ N., 16* 66' E.), river, Posen and 
Brandenburg, Prussia ; joins Wart he. 

NEU MECKLENBURG (3* S., 162* E.), island, 
Bismarck Archipelago, W. Pacific. 

NEU-BRANDENBURG (63* 32' N., 13* 16' E.), 
town, on Lake Tolensesce, Mecldenburg-Strelitz, Ger- 
many, iron foundiies. Pop. (1910) 12,344. 

NEUBREISAGH (48* 3' N., 7* 28' E.), fortified 
town, Alsaoo, Germany, near Rhino. Pop. 3500. 

NEUBURG (48* 43' N., 11* 11' E.), town, on Danube, 
Swabia, Bavaria; capital of former principality of N. 
Pop. (1910) 9066. 

NEUCHATEL (47* N.. 6* 46' E.), wostern canton 
of Switzerland, bounded by France, cantons of Vaud 
and Berne and Lake Neuohfitel ; area, c. 312 sq. miles. 
Surface is chiefly mountainous, Jura range crossing 
canton from 8.W. to N.E. ; highest peak hlont Racine 
(c. 4730 ft.); chief rivers, Doubs and ThiMe; leading 
towns, Neuoh&tel (capital), La-Ohaux-de-Fonds, and Le 
Loole. NeuohAtel was for long connected with Prussia, 
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but in 1S57 btoame OAnton of Swiia Confederation. 
Manufactures include watches, wine, and chocolate. 
Pop. (1910) 133,061. 

NEUCKATEL (47* N., 6* 66' E.), capital of Neu- 
ohAtel Canton, Switzerland ; ancient castle and 
cathedral; watches, jewellery. Pop. (1910) 23,606; 

(canton) 132,184. 

NEUGHATEL, lake op, ancient Locus Eburo- 
mnsis ( 46 * 66 ' N., 6 ® 60' E.), lake, Switzerland ; outlet 
by Thiile into Aar. 

NEUEN^R (60® 32' N., 7® 6' E.), watering-place 
on Ahr, Rhine province, Prussia ; mineral springs. 

NEUENDORF (62® 24' N., 13® 4' E.), village, 
Brandenburg, Prussia ; textiles. 

NEUFCHATEAU (48® 20' N., 6® 40' E.), town, 
Vosges, France, at junction of Mouzon and Meuse ; 
woollen industry. Pop. (comm.) 4000. 

NEUHALDENSLEBEN (62® 16' N., 11® 25' E.), 
town, on Ohr, Prussian Saxony; pottery. Pop. (1910) 
10,774. 

NEUILLT-8UR-8EINE, W. suburb, Paris ; fav. 
ourite residence of Orleans family. Pop. (1911) 44,616. 

NEUMCNBTER (64® 4' N., 9® 69^ E.), town, on 
Sohwale, Sohleewig-Holstein, Prussia ; cloth. Pop. 
(1910) 3467. 

NEUNKIRGXEN, OBllt-NlUNZlscHlN (49* 20' N., 
7* 9' B.), town, Rhine province, Prussia ; ironworks 
and collieries. Pop. (1910) 34,632. 

NEU-POMMERN, formerly Nxw BniTAnr (6® S., 
160® E.), island, Bismarck arol^elago, W. Pacific. 

NEUQUEN (39® S., 69® W.), territory, Western 
Argentina, S. America ; mountainous ; capital, Chos- j 
midal Pop. 30,000. 

NEURALGIA, term applied to pain in a nerve 
anaoconnted for by any organic affection, predisposed 
to by a tendency to nervous affections, by anssmia 
and other debilitated states, by gout, rheumatism, 
and other conditions in which the state of the blood 
is affected. The chief symptoms are paroxysmal, 
sharp pains, with a dull aomng between the paroxysms, 
or the pain may be continuous, boring, or aoning; 
tender spots can usuaUy be found along the course 
of the nerve ; the skin may be flashed, pale, or perspiring. 
The local causes of n. may include pressure on the 
nerve by a tumour, or through disease of bone or other 
tissue ; exposure of the nerve is an important cause ; 
the cause may be reflex, sueh as irritation of the teeth, 
or of the stomach by certain foods. 

The treatment consists of removing, if possible, 
any exciting cause, and of treating anssmia, rheuma- 
tism, and similar predisposing causes; internally, 
quinine with perehloride of iron is valaable, as are 
phenaoetin or antipyrin with oaffein, also nitroglycerine 
and arsenic ; warmth should be applied to the affected 
part by poultices or hot-water fomentations, and 
irritant linaments or oven the actual cautery have 
proved beneficial. Electricity is also valaable, while 
m extremely obstinate cases the nerve mav be out 
down upon and stretched. Rest, change ox air, and 
a nutritious diet are important in the treatment of 
the condition. 

See SoLiTiCA, Nxubitis. 

NEURASTHENIA is a general term applied to 
weakness or exhaustion of the nervous system, and 
may be due to overwork, anxiety, and other mental 
disturbances, a neurotic tendency, ever-iodulgenoe 
in alcohol or other stimulants, and in tobacco, and 
mistakes in dietary. It is more oommon in men than 
in women, and the symptoms may include general 
malaise, with depression or excitement, headache, 
insomnia or disturbed sleep, noises in the ears, disturb- 
ances of vision, of sensibility, and of the stomach and < 
other organs, while there is usually muscular weakness 
and wasting. The condition is easily amenable to 
treatment, which consists c! complete rest, change 
of air, attention to diet, with plenty of nourishing 
food, and tonics. Trautnotic n., or ’[railway spine, 
is the neurasthenic condition due to injury lollowing 
railway accidents ; the subjective symptoms may be 
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many and various, while objective signs may bo few 
or absent, as in other conditions of n., and it is usually 
found that when the patient’s claim for damsM has 
been settled, either favourably or adversely, the con- 
dition improves. 

NEURITIS, inflammation of one or more nerves, 
affecting either the sheath of the nerve, its interstitial 
tissus, or the nerve fibres themselves. Acute n. affect- 
ing a single nerve may be due to prolonged pressure, 
to extension of inflammation from a neignbouring 
part, or to an unhealthy condition of the blood, e,ff, in 
gout. The nerve is usually red and swollen, there is 
severe pain in the nerve and around it, and when the 
nerve is stretched the pain is increased. The skin 
is very tender, and the muscles supplied become flabby 
and wasted. A slight attack may pass off in a few 
days, but a more acute attack may last several weeks. 
The treatment is, first, a mercurial purge (e.g. calomel) 
followed by a dose of salts ; the affected part must 
have complete rest and fomentations applied to it, 
while, if pain is intense, cocaine may be injected over 
the nerve ; in chronic oases, counter-irritants and 
electricity are valuable. 

In multiple n. the nerve fibres are generally affected, 
the causes of the condition including poisons, such as 
lead and arsenic, alcohol and carbon monoxide, the 
toxins of such diseases as diphtheria, influenza, measles, 
and unhealthy eonditions of the blood, as in diabetes 
or general debility. The onset of an attack is usually 
gradual, there are pains in the legs, a high-stepping 
gait may be present, and walking gradually becomes 
impossible through loss of co-ordination and tenderness 
of the nerves of the legs and feet. The skin of the 
lower limbs is flashed and tender, reflexes are dimin- 
ished, and the muscles become wasted. The upper 
limbs are similarly affected, and there may be mental 
^mptoms, delirium, loss of memory, hallucinations. 
The treatment inoludes careful dieting (no alcohol 
being allowed), rest, and nutritious food. Fomenta- 
tions and injections of cocaine are employed to relieve 
the pain, eleotricity to prevent the wasting of the 
muscles, and in the more convalescent stages strych- 
nine, iron, and other tonics. 

NEUROGLIA, see Nx&vous System. 

NEUROFTERA (Gk. neuron, nerve ; yteron, wing), 
an order of Insects which used to include termites, 
dragon-flies, oaddls-fliei, may-flies, bird-lice, scorpion- 
flies, alder-flies, snake-flies, mantis- flies, and lace- wing 
flies, but which has recently been restricted to 
the last four and a few less -known groups, ’rhese 
possess as oommon oharaoters four almost similar 
glassy membraneous wings which, in early develop- 
ment, are tucked in the body, and which bear a close 
network of norvures. They are carnivorous insects 
with biting jaws and large antennas, and there is com- 
plete metamorphosis — the larva being entirely different 
from the adult. N. are widely distributed, especially in 
tropical and subtropical countries. Most are terrestrial, 
but a few spend their larval stages in fresh -water ponds 
or streams. They do little harm, and occasionally 
do much good by the destruction of injurious insects. 
See IwsKOTA. 

NEU8ALZ (61® 48' N., 16® 42' B.), town, on Oder, 
Silesia, Prussia ; flax-mills. Pop. (1910) 13,486. 

NEUSS (61® 12' N., 6® 41' E.), town, ancient 
Novtsium, Rhine province, Prussia, near Rhine ; textiles. 
Pop. (1910) 37,224. 

NEUSTADT, Polish Prudnik (60® 20' N., 17® 34' 
E.), town, on Prudnik, Silesia, Prussia ; tanneries. 
Pop. (1910) 18,857. 

NEUSTADT-AN-DER-HAARDT (49® 20' N., 
8® Ky E.), town. Bavarian Palatinate, Germany ; 
wine. Pop. (1910) 19,288. 

NEU-STETTIN (63® 42' N., 16® 43' E.), town, 
Pomerania, Prussia ; iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 
11 833. 

NEU-STRELITZ (63* 20' N., 13® 3' E.), town, 
capital, Meoklenburg-Strelitz, Germany; iron manu- 
factures. Fop. (1910) 11,978. 
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NEUTITSCHEIN (49® 40' N., 18' E.), town, 
Moravia, Austria ; woollens. Pop. (1911) 13,766. 

NEUTRALITY is the attitude of impartiality 
adopted towards a state at war with another by states 
not involved in the war. This attitude has its rights and 
duties. A neutral state must refrain officially, and 
must compel its subjects to refrain, from giving any 
help to either of the belligerent states. It sliould 
grant impartially to the belligerents any rights, 
^vantages, or privileges which, according to inter- 
national usage, are not regarded as an intervention 
in the war. In particular, strict neutrality requires 
that there must be no supplying either belligerent with 
troops, arms, ships, munitions of war, money, or any- 
thing which may assist materially in the conduct of 
the war. The question of the justice or injustice of 
the war does not affect the fulfilment of this neutrality. 
Matters which do not directly assist the prosecution 
of war, as, for instance, the drawing up of commercial 
treaties, may be carried out between neutral states 
and states at war without any violation of neutrality. 

The neutrality of several states has been guaranteed 
by the principal European powers, and certain inter- 
national waterwavs have also been neutralised by the 
powers. Switzerland was thus permanently neutral- 
ised in 1816, when Groat Britain, Austria, Franco, 
Portugal, Prussia, Spain, and Russia jointly recog- 
nised and guaranteed that Switzerland must neither 
be invaded nor take any part in European hostilities 
except for the sole purpose of self-defence. The 
permanent neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed in 
similar fashion by Groat Britain, Austria, Franco, 
Prussia, and Russia by the Treaty of London, 1831. 

The Suez Canal was permanently neutralised in 
1888 by the Convention between Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, Franco, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Russia, and Turkey. Under the terms 
of that Convention the Suez Canal shall always be 
free and open in war and peace alike to every vessel of 
commerce or of war, without distinction of flag, and 
shall never bo subjected to the exercise of the rights 
of blockade. And at the same time, under the Con- 
vention no act of war must take place within the Suez 
Canal, or within a radius of three miles from the ports of 
access to the canal, even though the Ottoman Empire 
itself should be at war. 

The neutralisation of the Panama Canal was guaran- 
teed on the basis of the Suez Canal Convention by 
the Treaty of 1901 between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The Hague Convention of 1907 drew up a long list 
of ‘ Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers.’ By the 
articles of this Convention — the territory of neutral 
powers was declared inviolable, and belligerents were 
forbidden to move troops or convoys of cither muni- 
tions of war or supplies across neutral territories, or 
to erect wireless telegraphy stations on such territories ; 
troops of the belligerent armies received on the territory 
of a neutral power wore to be taken inland as far as 
possible from the seat of war, and supplied with ‘ the 
food, clothing, and relief required bv humanity.’ The 
recognition of neutrality has slowly grown up, and, 
as it is known to-dav, is comparatively modem. But 
the beginnings of the principle may be seen in the 
treaty between Henry VIII. and Francis I. of France, 
1616, and the treaty (of Munster) between Franco 
and the emperor, 1648. See International Law. 

NEUWIED (60® 26' N., 7® 29' E.), town, Rhine 
province, Prussia, on Rhine; tobacco, sugar. Pop. 
(1910) 19,107. 

NEUWEILER (43® 60' N., 7® 6' E.), town, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Gennany ; wine. 

NEVA (69® 48' N., 30® 46' E.), river, N. Russia, 
flows from Lake Ladogo into Gulf of Finland. 

NEVADA (40® N., 118® W.), western state of 
U.8.A., bounded N. by Idaho, Oregon, W. and S. by 
(California, E. by Arizona and Utah; area, e. 110,7()0 sq. 
miles. Exetmt portions in N.E. and S.E., state lies 
wholly in (ireat Basin, which consists of elevated 
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plateau, broken by rugged and lofty mountains, and 
intersected by ravines and wild valleys ; principal 
ranges are E. Humboldt Mts., in E. (containing some 
of highest peaks), Washoe Mts. (branch from Sierra 
Nevada), Toyabe Mts,, Humboldt Mts., and White Pine 
Mts. ; highest point is Wheeler Peak (over 13,000 ft.), 
near E. boundary. Lakes are numerous and. generally 
salt ; largest, Pyramid Lake, near W. boundary ; 
other notable lakes are Winnemucoa, Carson, and 
Walker ; hot and cold springs are frequent ; eometimes 
valleys are watered by streams, but more often they 
are wide deserts with no vegetation. In S.E. are 
Virgin and Colorado Rivera, and in extreme N. are 
several streams which roach ocean ; rivers belonging 
to Great Basin never reach sea, but lose tbemselyes 
in lakes or sink occasionally, to reappear farther on ; 
longest and most important river is Humboldt, flowing 
into Humboldt Lake ; Carson and Walker Rivers enter 
lakes of same name. Truokee River is connected with 
Carson by canal. 

Region was explored by Fremont 1843-45; passed 
into hands of U.y.A. at Guadalupe- Hidalgo Purchase ; 
Nevada formed part of Utah under name of Washoe 
Country until 1861, when organised as a territory; 
in 1864, admitted as a state, (yhief feature in history 
of state is development of mines. 

On account of dryness of climate and aridity of soil, 
agriculture depends largely on irrigation ; grain, hay, 
butter, vegetaolos, and fruits produced; stock-raising 
is a rising industry. Nevada is, above all, a raining 
state, being one of richest states in mineral wealth ; 
gold and silver principal productions, but copper, load, 
zinc, iron, graphit-o, sulphur, gypsum, borax, and 
other minerals, also worked ; raanufactiurs almost 
all in connection with mines. Nevada is one of most 
thinly populated states ; chief towns, Carson City 
(capital), Reno, and Sparks. State is represented in 
Congress by two Senators and one Representative. 
Pop. (1910) 81,875. 

NEVADA (37® 50' N., 94® 20' W.), city, Missouri, 
U.S.A. ; lumber-mills. Pop. (1910) 7176. 

NEVADA CITY (39® 20' N., 121® W.), town, health- 
resort, California, U.S.A. ; fruit-growing and gold- 
mining. Pop. (1910) 2689. 

NEVERS (47® N., 3® 9' K.), town, Nievro, France ; 
gave name to counts of N. from X. cent, onwards; 
episcopal see, has cathedral dating in part from XI. 
cent,; manufactures iron goods, china, and earthen- 
ware. Pop. 28,000. 

NEVILLE, NEvnx, Eng. noble house ; descended 
on female side from Saxon Dolfin, s. of Uchtrod ; 
branches settled in Yorkshire at Hornby and Middle- 
ham; Middlehara was centre of largo honour of N’s 
of Raby, who acquired earldom of Westmorland, 1397 ; 
Warwick, the ‘king-maker,* was of this lino. Other 
families, some of them branches, were N’s of Ber- 
gavenny, Birling, Essex, Fauconberg, Hallamshire, 
Montagu. See VVarwiok, Earldom oir. 

NEVILLE, GEORGE (1432-76), bro. of Warwick 
the ‘king-maker’; bp. of Exeter, 1458; aim. of York, 
1464 ; alternately supported Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

NEVILLE, RALPH (d. 1244), bp. of Chichester, 
1224 ; Chancellor, 1226. 

NEVIN, JOHN WILLIAMSON (1803-86), Amer. 
divine ; Presbyterian, then joined Ger. Reformed 
Church — aroused opposition by showing sympathy 
with Catholicism. 

NEVIS (17® 8' N., 62® 35' W.), island. Leeward 
group, Brit. W. Indies ; mountainous ; exports sugar. 
Pop. 16,500. Capital, Charlestown. 

NEVIS, BEN, see Ben Nevis. 

NEVYANSKIY ZAVOD (57® 30' N., 60® 31' E.), 
town, Perm, Russia; iron- and steel-works. Pop. 
16,500. 

NEW ABBEY (54® 60' N., 3® 37' W.), village, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Scotland ; ruins of Sweetheart Abbey. 

NEW ALBANY (38® 18' N., 86® 46' W.), city, on 
Ohio, Indiana, U.S.A.; cottons, machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 20,629. 
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WBW AMSTERDAM (6* 8' N., 67* 24' W.), town, 
near mouth of Berbico, Brit. Guiana, S. America. 
Pop. 9300. 

NEW BEDFORD (41* 38' N., 70* 69' W.), city, 
port of entry, Maasachiisetta, U.S.A., on Acusbnot 
estuary. Among public buildings are city-hall, oustom- 
house, county court-house, public library, and post- 
office. Chartered as city 1847. N. B. was attacked 
and almost destroyed during War of Independence. 
City is of considerable commercial importance, and 
has extensive trade, formerly chief port of whale- 
fisheries ; manufactures include cotton, lubricating 
oils, cordage, shoos, glass, paints. Pop. (1910) 90,652. 

NEW BRIGHTON.— (1) (^0* 40' N., 80® 16' W.) 
town, at confluence of Beaver and Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. ; bricks and machinery. Pop. (1910) 8329. 
(2) (40° 34' N., 74® 10' W.) town m Richmond Borough, 
New York City, on Staten Island ; has institution for 
sailors, named ‘ Sailors’ Sntig Harbor ’ ; paper. 

NEW BRITAIN (41® 40' N., 72® 46' W.), city. 
Connecticut, U.S.A. ; hardware, hosiery. Pop. (1910) 
43,916. 

NEW BRITAIN, see NltU-PoMMlfiRN. 

NEW BRUNSWICK (46® 20' N.. fiO® W.), maritime 
^ovince of Dominion of Canada ; bounded by Quebec, 
Gulf of St. Lawrence (N.), Maine and (Quebec (W.), 
Bay of Fundy (S.), Nova Scotia, Gulf of 8t. Lawrence 
(E.) ; area, 27,085 sq. miles. *N. B. is connected with 
Nova Scotia by narrow isthmus ; seaboard (about 
600 miles); has excellent harbours ; extensive forests ; 
St. John and other navigable rivers; numerous 
lakes ; principal towns, Fredericton (capital), St. John, 
Moncton. French sottlomont began, 1604 ; first 
Brit, settlement, 1764; region cod(^ to Britain as 
part of Acadia, 1713; became separate [colony, 1784; 
great influx of Amer. Ijoyalists; joined Dominion, 
1867. 

N. B. has a lieut.-gov., executive council, and legis- 
lative chamber ; Provincial Univ. at Fredericton ; 
R.C’8 predominate, then Baptists Methodists, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians. Coal is mined; limestone 
and gypsum quarried ; rich in minerals and natural 
gas; valuable fisheries; timber exported. Pop. (1911) 
351,889. 

NEW BRUNSWICK (40* 32' N., 74* 67' W.), town. 
New Jersey, U.S.A. ; contains Rutgers ColL ; has R.C. 
cathedral; manufactures rubber goods, hardware, 
hosiery. Pop. (1910) 23,383. 

NEW CALEDONIA, Ll NouvBLLX Cal4donih 
( 21* S., 106® £.), island belonging to France, in South 
Paoiflo ; length, 250 miles ; breadth about 25 miles ; 
area, 7(350 sq. miles ; surface mountainous ; Noumea, 
capital. N. C. was discovered by Cook, 1774 ; an- 
nexed by l^anoe, 1853; used as penal settlement. 
Dependencies of N. C. are Isle of Pines, Wallis Archi- 
pelago, Loyalty Islands, Huon Islands; Futuna and 
Alafi annexed W France, 1888. Chief products and 
exports are coffee, sugar, nickel, and chrome ores, 
tobacco, vanilla, cotton, fruits ; rich in other 
minerals. Pop. (1911) 60,680, including some 29,000 
blacks, several thousand convict settlers. 

NEW CASTLE (39® 54' N., 85® 20' W.), town, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; iron, pianos. Pop. (1910) 9446, 

NEW ENGLAND, name given to six statos in 
N.B. of U.S.A., consisting of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut ; area, c. 60,000 sq. miles ; region mountainous in 
parts — White Mts. in New Hamphiro, Green Mts. in 
Vermont, and Berkshire Hills in Massachusetts, all 
forming part of Applaohian mountain system. Soil is 
fertile in valleys, chief productions being hemp, jute, 
and flax ; climate healthy. Region was nam^ New 
England by Captain Smith, c. 1607 ; first successful 
settlement made at Plymouth, 1020 ; colonised by 
Puritans from England ; supported Federal cause dur- 
ing Amer. Civil War. Bee United States. 

James, Colonization of New England (1904). 

NEW FOREST (c. 50* 60' N., T 88' W.), district, 
Hampshire, England, W. of Southampton Water ; well 
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wooded, beautiful foenery; greater part is Crown 
property ; chief village is Lyndhurst, near the centre. 

NEW GLARUS (42® 60' N., 89® 40' W.), town, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

NEW GLASGOW (46® 30' N., 62® 40' W.). seaport, 
on East River, Nova Scotia, Canada ; iron- and steel- 
works, collieries. Pop. 6500. 

NEW GRANADA, see Colombia. 

NEW GUINEA (6® S., 14i° E.), second largest 
island in world, north of Australia in West Pacific ; 
separated from Queensland by Torres Strait ; Arafura 
Sea in S.W. ; length about 1500 miles ; breadth, 480 
miles: area, c. 312,000 sq. miles. West part belongs 
to Holland, N.E. to Germany, S.E. to Britain. Northern 
part is almost separated from mainland by MacClure 
: Inlet ; western half and interior still mostly un- 
explored. N. G. is traversed by high mountain 
ranges (Owen Stanley, with Mt. Victoria, 13,000 ft., in 
S.E. ; Charles-Louis, in central region, over 14,000 ft. ; 
Finisterre, 1 1,000 ft., in N.) ; extensive forests. Climate 
is unhealthy. There are nnmerous beautiful birds 
{e.g. Bird of Paradise) ; mammals scanty. Chief 
rivers are Ambemo, Fly, Kaiserin Augusta, Mambare. 
Island is inhabited by Papuans mixed with Malays 
and Polynesians ; notorious for head hunting and 
savage tribes. N. G. was sighted by d’Abreu, 1611 ; 
name given by Retez, 1546 ; settlement made by East 
India Co., 1793 ; Dutch annexed western half, 1828; 
j remainder divided between Britain and Germany, 
1884 ; explored by Wallace, Meyer, De Cleroq, Block- 
wood, Stanley, Stauiforth Smith, Wollaston, and many 
others in recent years. Pop. c. 750,000. 

British New Guinea, named Tbbritobt OV 
Patua, 1906; includes D’Entrecasteaux, Louisade, 
and other small islands ; area, c. 90,500 sq. miles ; 
Commonwealth of Australia assumed control, 1901; 
administered bv lieut.-gov. and legislative council ; 
capital, Port Moresby ; chief exports — timber, gold, 
pearls, rubber, b^ohe-de-mer, copra, and various tropical 
products. Pop. 350,000. 

German New Guinea includes Kaiseb Wil- 
helm’s Land (area, 70,000 sq. miles), Bismarck 
Archipelago, Marshall, Solomon, and other islands; 
capital, Herbertshohe ; administered by imperial gov. ; 
chief products — oopra, gold, timber, mother-of-pearl, 
ooflee, sandal -wood, tortoise-shoU. Pop. 360,000. 

Dntoh New Guinea. — Area, 151,789 sq. miles; 
with a few trading and mission stations. Pop. 220,000. 

Grimshaw, The New New Guinea (1911) ; Pratt, Two 
Yean among Now Guinea Cannibals (1906); Krieger, 
New Guinea (Berlin, 1899). 

NEW HAMPSHIRE (44* N., 72® W.), north 
Atlantic state of U.S.A. ; one of the New England 
States ; bounded N. by Quebec, W. by Vermont, 8. 
by Massachusetts, E. by Maine and Atlantic Ocean ; 
length, 178 miles; breadth, 88 milos ; area of land 
Eurlaco, 9040 sq. miles ; water surface, 275 sq. miles. 

Surface is mountainous, except in S.E. ; White 
Mts. in N. consist of several ranges, viz. Presidential, 
with Mount Washington (6293 ft.), Adams (6806 ft.), 
Jefferson (6725 ft.). Clay (6654 ft.). Madison (6380 ft.), 
etc.; Franconia range, with Mt. Lafayette (5028 ft.); 
Carter Moriah range, with Carter Dome (4860 ft.), etc. ; 
country is flat in S.E. Principal rivets ere Connecticut, 
Piscataqua, Menimac, Androscoggin, Ossipee, Mas- 
coma, Pemigewasset ; many fine waterfalls ; numerous 
lakes with fine scenery (Winnepesaukee, New Found, 
Sunapee, Umbagog, Squam, Massaboaio, etc.). Climate 
is healthy, with eovoro winters ; coldest in N. ; mean 
annual temperature from c. 42® to 47* F. ; average 
January temperature is e. 20® to 25® F. ; mean annual 
rainfall, c. 40 in. Fauna includes wolf, lynx, raccoon, 
squirrel, deer, fox, sable, mink, porcupine, numerous 
song-birds (wren, hermit-thrush, bunting, etc.). There 
are extensive forevts of beech, oak, yellow birch, sugar- 
maple, etc. 

History.— N. H. was visited by Martin Pring, 1603 ; 
Samuel de Champlain, 1606; Captain John Smith,* 1614. 
All the territory between 40® and 48® N. lat was 
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granted to Coimoil for New England by James I., summer resorts ; average summer temperature, e. 
1620 ; first settlement made by John Mason, 1623, 67* in N. and 75* in S. ; mean annual rainfall, e. 
followed by various others up to 1635. N. was 40 to 50 in. Fauna is akin to that of other Middle 
annexed by Massachusetts, c. 1641 ; constituted a Atlantic states, and includes grey fox, deer, raccoon, 
separate province, 1670 ; formed part 0 ! the Dominion opossum, chipmunk ; extensive forests (chiefly pine) 
of New England from 1680 to 1680 ; again united to in S. region ; large oak and chestnut forests in N. 
Massachusetts, 1689; royal government established. History. — N. J. was first visited by Florentine 

e. 1692 ; boundaries definitely fixed, 1737, 1741, 1764. navigator, Giovanni da Verrazano, 1524; Sandy 
N. H. took an active part in the War of Independence ; Hook and Raritan Bay explored by Henry Hudson, 
one of original 13 states of the Union. See Unitxd 1609 ; Delaware River eimlored by Cornelis Jacobsen, 
States. 1614, and Cornelia Henmrioksen, 1616. First settle- 

N. H. has a gov., Senate (24 members, elected for ment was made by Dutch at Bergen, 1617 ; followed 
2 years), and House of Representatives (390-400 by S wed. settlement, 1638, which was taken by Dutch, 
members) ; 2 Senators and 2 Kopresentativos in Federal 1655 ; several attempts made by English to plant 
ConCTesB. The state is divided into 10 counties. Prin- colonies were prevented by Dutch. Charles II. 
cipaT towns are Manchester, Nashna, Concord (capital), granted the territory between Connecticut and Dela- 
Dover, Portsmouth, Berlin, Keene. Roman Catnolics ware Rivers, and islands between Cape Cod and Hudson 
predominate ; then Baptists, Methodists, and Prot. River to Duke of York, 1664, which he transferred to 
Episcopalians. Elementary Question is compulsory ; I^ord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret ; first 
St. Anselm's College (Manchester), Dartmouth College gov. arrived, 1665. Serious disputes arose between 
(Hanover), New Hampshire College of Agricnltnre and gov. and Quakers, which resulted in the divisions East 
Mechanic Arts (Durham), besides other oollegea. Total Jersey (Carteret property) and West Jersey (Quaker 
railway mileage exceeds 1300 miles. Principal products property); reunited, 1702, when proprietary govem- 
are hay, com, potatoes, oats, frnit (especially apples), ment ceased, and N. J. was claimed bv the Crown, 
tobacco, timber ; important industries are cotton and Until 173^5 Now York and N. J. had the same gov. 
woollen goods, boots and shoes, lumber, m 2 ichinery. The state took a leading part in the War of Indopend- 
flour, malt liquors, paper ; granite and mica are ence and Civil War ; one of the 13 original states of the 
quarried. Pop. (1910) 430,572. Union. 

M‘Clintock, HUiOTy of New Hampshire ; Fry, New N. J. is administered by gov., Senate (21 members, 
Hampshire as Royal Provimee (1008). elected for 3 years), and General Assembly (60 members) ; 

NEW HARMONY (38* 30' N., 87* 46' W.). small the state has 2 Senators and 10 Representatives in the 
town, Indiana, U.S.A. ; founded by Ger. Sooialisis Federal Congress, and is divided into 21 counties, 
called Harmonists, 1805; afterwards Rottled by Owen’s Principal towns are Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, 
followers. Pop. (lOiO) 1229. Trenton (capital), Camden, Hoboken, Elizabeth, Bay- 

NEW HAVEN (41® 18' N., 72* 57' W.), city, sea- onne, Passaic; nnmero us fine seaside resorts. Roman 
port, capital of N. H. County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; Catholics predominate ; then Methodists, Presbyterians, 
situated on N. H. Bay ; founded by Puritans in XYIT. Baptists, Prot. Episcopalians. Primary education is 
cent. ; one of finest cities in America, with wide streets free and compulsory ; there are Princeton Unir. (g.v.), 
and avenues, spacious parks and squares and hand- Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken, Rutgers 
some buildings ; seat of Yale Univ. {q.v.)t which was Coll, at New Brunswick. Total mileage of railway 
removed here from Saybrook, c. 1716; has many exceeds 2400 miles. New Jersey is an important 
other educational estabushments, libraries, churches, manufacturing and commercial state ; chief products 
hospitals, etc. N. H. has extensive trade and im- — maize, wheat, oats, potatoes, fruit, timber ; main 
portant manufactures, inclnding firearms, tools, industries are textiles, machinery, iron and steel, 
clocks, carriages, and paper ; meat-packing an im- leather, petroleum • refining, brewing, chemicals, 
portant industry. Pop. (1910) 133,605. pottery ; also bricks, cement, and tiles ; iron ore, 

NEW HEBRIDES, chain of islands in Western pig ore, and zlno are mined ; valuable fisheries (trout, 
Pacific Ocean, largest being Espiritu Santo, Mallicolo, sturgeon, black bass, oyster, perch, etc.). Pop. (1910) 
Erromango, £fat4 or Sandwich, Ambrym, Tanna, and 2,537,167. 

Aneiteum ; islands are mostly lofty and volcanic, with Scott, Nexo Jersey in ‘ American Commonwealths * 
luxuriant vegetation ; jointly administered (since (Boston, 1907). 

1906) by Brit, and Fr. High Commiseioners ; seat of NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH, that founded by 
government at Port Vila m Efat4 Island; mhabited Swedenborgians ; John Clowes (d. 1831) and Thomas 
by native Melanesians, British, and French; sighted Hartley (d. 1784) were the two chief workers in England; 
c. 1606 ; explored and named by Cook in 1774. Lead- there are churches in sevoral parts of England, especi* 
tng exports are coffee, copra, maize, bananas, and ally in Lancashire, and the Swedenborgians in Eng- 
ti mbe r. Pop. c. 50,000. land have about 7000 members. They have churches 

NEW HOLLAND, former name of Australia. on the Continent, America, Australia. See Swxdbn- 
NEW IBERIA (30* N., 91* 50' W.), city, Louisiana, ioro, Emmanuil. 

U.S.A. ; foundries, mills. Pop. (1910) 7499. NEW KENSINGTON (40* 36' N., 79* 45' W.), 

NEW JERSEY (40* N., 74* 30' W.), north-eastern town, on Allegheny, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; aluminium 
state of U.S.A.; bounded ’N. by New York, W. by goods. Pop. (1910) 7707. 

Pennsylvania and Delaware River, S. by Delaware NEW LONDON (40® 21' N., 72® 10' \V.), town, on 
Bay, and E. by Atlantic ; length, 166 miles; breadth, Thames, Connecticut, U.S.A.; has good harbour; 
57 miles; area of land surface, 7526 s^. miles; area of manufactures woollens, agricultural machinery, hard- 
water surface, 710 sq. miles. Coast-hne is about 120 ware, silk thread ; fruit-canning and fishing carried 
mOes, fringed with sand-bars; nomerons largo indon- on; has naval arsenal. Pop. (1910) 10,660. 
tations— Wreck Pond, Shark River, Egg Harbor, NEW MADRID (30* 34' N., 89* 26' W.), town, 
Manasquan, New Brigantine, etc. on Mississippi, Missouri, U.S.A. ; exports lumber. 

Surtaoe is mountainous in N. ; Blue or Kittatinny NEW MEXICO (36® 30' N., 109® W.), S.W. state, 
Mts. (with High Point, 1803 ft.. Mount Tammany, 1480 U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Colorado, W. by Arizona, S. by 
ft.). S.E. of Bine Mts. is large plateau with average Mexico and Texas; E. by Texas and Oklahoma; area, 
elevation, c. 1000 ft. Coastal region is marshy ; c. 122,000 sq. miles. Region consists of high table- 
in certain districts large swamps. Among rivers are lands broken ny lofty mt. ranges with general southern 
Hndson, Delaware, Raritan, Passaic, WallMl, Haoken- inclination ; highest peaks (some over 12,000 ft.) 
sack, Great and Little Egg Harbor Rivers, Shark, belong to main ohain of Rocky Mt. system in N. 
Metedeconk ; many navigable ; numerous lakes in N. central portion of state ; other ranges are Zufii Mts. 
surrounded hj fine scenery. Climate generally is ^ N.W., Mimbres Mts. in W., and Guadalupe Mts. 
healthy, especially in highlands, where there are many in S. Characteristic feature of state is flat-topped 
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mt, or Mewi. In S. It vast extent of waste land 
Known as Staked Plains or Llano Estaoado. Rirer 
valleys art generally level ; most important rivers are : 
Rio Grande, which otosses state from N. to S. ; 
Canadian River and Pecos in E. ; Puerco, San Juan, 
Little Colorado, and Gila in W. 

After Mexican War, N. M. was included in country 
ceded to U.S.A. by treaty of Gnadalupe-Hidalgo, 
1848; portions added by cession from Texas and 
Gadsden Purchase ; organised as territory in 1860, and 
included parts of Arizona, Nevada, and Colorado ; 
portion annexed to Colorado, 1861, and Arizona 
disjoined, 1863 ; N. M, admitted as state in 1911. 

Valleys are productive, and other regions rendered 
fertile by irrigation ; chief crops are wheat, Indian 
corn, oats ; cotton, vegetables, and fruits also 
cultivated ; leading industry stock-raising, grasses 
on hills and plains being particularly fine for grazing 
purposes ; sheep are rais^ for wool. N. M. is rich 
in minerals ; gold, silver, copper, coal, iron, and zinc 
worked ; marble and sandstone quarried ; turquoises 
and other precious stones found ; mineral springs 
numerous. Other industries are flour and grist 
milling, printing, publishing, manufacture of cars, 
lumber and timber products, and blankets. There 
are c. 8000 miles of railway in state. Chief towns 
are Santa F6 (capital), Albuquerque, Las Vegas, 
Silver City, and Roswell ; there are Pueblo Indian 
villages at Taos, Zuni, Acoma, and elsewhere ; many 
ruins of pueblos may be found. Inhabitants are 
chiefly Mexicans, Americans, and Indians. Gov. is 
elected for four years. Senate has 24, House of 
Representatives 49, members. Pop. (1910) 327,301. 

NEW MILLS (63* 22' N., 2* 2' W.), town, Derby- 
shire, England ; print-works. Pop. (1911) 8999. 

NEW MODEL, Eng. parliamentary army as 
reorganised, 1646, by Cromwell (f.e.); commanded 
by Fairfax. 

NEW ORLEANS (30* N., 90* W.), city, port of 
entry, Louisiana, U.S.A., on Mississippi River, larger 
portion being built on E. bank. Owing to extreme 
lowness of situation city is badly drainM, and dykes 
or embankments, wide enough to form promenades, 
have been constructed along river-banks and round 
shores of Lake Pontchartrain, to prevent inundation. 
For miles river is lined with docks and piers; at 
suburb of Algiers are floating di^-dock, railway 
terminals, and repair shops. City is connected by 
rail and steamship with nearly all important centres. 
In Amer. parts of city are wide and spacious streets 
and some handsome buildings ; principal thorough- 
fares, Canal Street, St. Charles Avenue, and Prytania 
Street. Fr. and Span, quarters, with narrow streets, 
picturesque houses, balconies, and gardens, afford 
striking contrast to more modei’n parts of city ; 
most noteworthy street here ia Esplanade Avenue. 
Mest Important parks and souares in city are : Jackson 
Square (still known as Place a Armee), Lafayette Square, 
and Lee Circle ; City Park (between city and Lake 
Pontchartrain) and Audubon Parle.. N. 0. eontains 
Tulane Univ, of Ix>ui8iana, Coll, of Immaculate 
Conception, N. 0. Univ,, Southern Univ., Straight 
Univ., and many other educational establishments ; 
among prominent structures are city hall, Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, custom-house, eotton exchange, St. 
Charles Hotel, St. Patrick’s Church, St. I.<oui8 
Cathedbral, CabUda (old Span, city hall), aroluepisoopal 
palace, and Howard Memorial Library, besidM many 
other libraries, churches, charitable institutions, 
monuments, and statues. 

N. 0. was founded by Sieiir do Bienville in 1718, 
and named Orleans in honour of Fr. regent ; some 
years later became capital of colony of Louisiana; 
passed into hands of U.S.A. at Purchase of Louisiana 
m 1803 ; incorporated as city shortly after ; British 
attacked city m 1816 under ^Pakenham, but were 
defeated with great loss of life by Americans under 
Jackson ; dormg Gvil War F^eral fleet passed 
Missisfdppi forts and foroed city to surrender In 
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1 1862 ; capital removed from N. 0. to Baton Rouge in 
1880. 

I Gty is one of chief cotton markets in world ; 
extensive export trade in cotton, tobacco, lumber, 
sugar, rice, grain, and hides ; manufactures include 
molawos, malt liquors, rice, cotton goods, and 
machinery ; has one of largest sugar refineries in 
America. Pop. (1910) 339,075. 

King, Ntw Orleans (1896). 

NEW PHILADELPHIA (40* 31' N., 81* 30' W.), 
city, on Tuscarawas, Ohio, U.S.A. ; iron and steel 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 8.542. 

NEW PLYMOUTH (39“ 6' S., 174* 6' E.), seaport, 
W. coast, N. island of New Zealand ; exports dairy 
produce. Pop. C.'500. 

NEW POMERANIA, see Neu-Pommtciiit. 

NEW ROCHELLE (40* 66' N.. 73* 46' W.), town, 
suburb of New York City, U.S.A. ; has fine public 
buildings. Pop. (1910) 28,807. 

NEW ROSS (52* 23' N., 6* 56' W.), town, river- 
port, on Barrow, Wexford, Ireland ; agricultural 
produce. Pop. 6800. 

NEW SIBERIA ARCHIPELAGO (76“ N., 

140“ E.), group of islands (discovered 1770) in Arctic 
Ocean, north of Siberian coast ; consisting of Kotolnoi, 
Byelkovskiy, Thaddous or Fadievskoi, New Siberia, 
and Lyakhov Islands ; area, 9660 sq. miles ; highly 
interesting fossil flora and fauna (mammoth, rnin- 
oceros, etc.) ; uninhabited. 

NEW SOUTH WALES (28* to 37* .30' S., 141* to 
163* E.), oldest state of the Australian Common- 
wealth in S.E. of the continent ; bounded N. by 
Queensland, W. by South Australia, S. by Victoria, 
E. by Pacific Ocean ; coast-line from (!’ape Howe 
to Point Danger c. 700 miles ; breadth, 800 miles ; 
area, 310,700 iq. miles ; many excellent harbours— 
Port Jackson, Jervis Bay, Broken Bay, Port Stephens, 
Port Hooking, Wollongong, Shoalhaven, Bateman’s 
Bay, etc. State is traversed from N. to S. by mountain 
ranges belonging to the Great Dividing Range or 
Cordillera of Australia ; New England and Liverpool 
ranges in N., 6000 ft.; Blue Mts. W. of Sydney, 
4100 ft. ; CuUarin, Monaro, and Muniong ranges 
(with highest peak. Mount Kosciusko, 7308 ft.) in S. 
Western part coneiete of extensive plains with fine 

S aeture lands ; climate healthy. Northern coastal 
Istriots are dry and sub-tropical ; interior and 
western plains hotter than coast ; extensivo forests ; 

I chief tree, eucalyptus ; great variety of birds with 
I gorgeous plumage. Chief rivers are Murray, Murrum- 
; bidgee. Darling, Lachlan, Hunter, Richmond, 

I Clarenoe, Hastings, Macitay, etc. (many navigable) ; 
some unimportant lakes. Principal towns are 
Sydney (capital), Newcastle, Bathurst, Goulbum, 
Broken Hill, Maitland, Parramatta, Lithgow, Grafton, 
Bourke, Deniliquin ; Yass-Canberra is site of Federal 
capital. 

Coast was probably sighted by ^an. vessels, XVI. 
cent. ; visited and named N. S. W. by Cook, 1770 ; 
founded as a penal settlement, 1788 (see Botany 
Bat) ; prospered under gov., Lachlan Macquarie ; 
transportation ceased, 1839 ; south districts severed, 
j 1861, as Victoria, and Moreton Bay district as 
I Queensland, 1860 ; responsible government granted, 
1859 ; gold discoTered near Bathurst, 1861 ; joined 
I Commonwealth of Australia, 1901. State was explored 
I by Wentworth, Blaxton, and Lawson, 1813, Evan 
and Oxley, 1816, Hume and Hovell, 1824, Cnimingham, 
1827, Mitchell, 1831-36, Sturt, 1844, etc. 

N. S. W. has a gov. app. bv Crown, and state 
parliament consisting of Legislative Council and 
Legislative Assembly ; women h^old franohise. Church 
of England is predominant. Education is compulsory 
between ages of six and fourteen ; nniv. and Technical 
College at Sydney. There are over 3600 miles of 
state railways. Irrigation is rapidly extending ; 
enormous herds of iweep and cattle; fish abound; 
chief exports, frozen and preserved meat, wool, gold, 
stiver, tin, copper, load, ooal, wheat, fruit, timber. 
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hides and skins, butter, tallow, leather, ooooa-nut 
oil ; manufactures not extensive, but increasing 
rapidly. 

Dependencies of N. 8. W. are Norfolk Island 
situated in 29^ S. lat., 163** E. long. ; area, 10 sq. 
miles ; and Lord Howe Island, 31® 30' 8., 159® E. 
Pop. (1911) 648,212. 

Official Year-Book of N. S. W. ; Coghlan, Wealth 
and Progress of N. S, W. (annual) ; Hutchinson, 
N, S. W. (1896). 

NEW STYLE, see Calendar. 

NEW ULM (44® 20' N., 94® 30' W.), city, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., on Minnesota. Pop. (1910) 6648. 

NEW WASHINGTON, town, on N. coast of 
Panay, Philippine Islands. 

NEW WESTMINSTER (49® 16' N., 122® 46' W.), 
city, on Fraser, Brit. Columbia, Canada; salmon- 
canneries; sawmills. Pop. (1911) 13,31)4. 

NEW YEAR'S DAY, the first day of the year 
and, according to their respective reckonings, celebrated 
by most peoples. The Christian fathers abolished 
its veneration as a religious festival owing to its 
pagan associations. 

NEW YORK (STATE) (43® N., 76® W.), north- 
eastern state of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Quebec, 
N.W. and W. by Ontario, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, 
and Pennsylvania, S. by Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Atlantic, E. by Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont ; length from N. to S., c. 300 miles ; breadth, 
e. 346 miles ; area of land surface, 47,620 sq. miles ; 
area of water surface, 1560 sq, miles. New York 
includes Long Island and Staten Island on Atlantic 
coast, besides numerous other islands, viz. Manhattan, 
Randall’s, Hart’s, Faulkner’s, The Thimbles, Plum, 
Fire, Fisher’s, etc. The state has a coast -line of c, 
276 miles on Lakes Erie and Ontario, with several good 
harbours — Buffalo, Dunkirk, Fairhaven, Oswego, etc. ; 
the ocean seaboard is small, but important, contain- 
ing the harbour of New York City. 

Surlaos is mountainous in N.E., E., and S.E. ; 
Adirondack Mts. in N.E,, with highest peaks, Mt. 
Marcy (6344 ft.), MTntyro (6112 ft.). Skylight (4920 ft.), 
etc. ; Catskill Mountains in S.E., \vitn Slide Mt. 
(4206 ft.). Hunter Mt. (4025 ft.) ; Shawangunk Mts. 
(with Sam’s Point, c, 2000 ft.) also in S.E. ; extensive 
tableland in central and western regions ; coastal 
districts level. Geologically N. Y. belongs mainly 
to the Archaean and Paleeozoic periods ; almost the 
whole surface is covered with glacial drifts. Principal 
rivers are Hudson, St. Lawrence, Oswego, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Niagara, Mohawk, Allegheny, Genesee, 
Charlotte, Chenango, Raquette, Wallkill, Grass ; 
there are many fine falls and rapids — Niagara, 
Trenton, Taughannook, Genesee, etc. N. Y. has 
hundreds of lakes througnout the country, parts of 
Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Champlain, Lakes George, 
Keuka, Seneca, Cross, Canandaigua, Cayuga, Ska- 
neateles, Owasco, Otisco, Oneida, Otsego, Hemlock, 
Upper and Lower Ausable, Honeoye, Chautauqua, 
etc. ; many rivers and lakes are navigable. Climate 
generally is healthy, with hot summers and severe 
winters ; mean annual temperature, 46® F. ; coldest 
in Adirondack region ; average rainfall from 40*46 in. ; 
greatest in Adirondack Mts. Fauna includes deer, 
oeaver, elk, moose, red fox, black bear, skunk, 
porcupine, raccoon, mink, weasel ; birds include 
plover, snipe, tern, grouse, woodcock, thrush, warbler, 
wren, chilmdee, orioles. Immense forests stretch in 
Adirondack region (mainly spruce, hemlock, pine, 
maple, beech, yellow birch) and in Catstail region 
(mainly oak, hickory, chestnut) ; large pasture and 
arable land in plateau regions. 

History. — Territory was first occupied by Iroquois 
Indians. New York Bay and Hudson River were 
discovered by Giovanni de Vorrazano, 1624 ; explored 
by Henry Hudson (who was in service of Dutch East 
India Co. ), and named Now Nothorland, 1609 ; 
Champlain Lake was discovered by Samuel de 
Champlain, 1600 ; Block Island discovered by 


Adriaen Block, 1614 ; Dutch trading posts established* 
1614 onwards. Blrst permanent settlement was 
made, 1624, under gov. Cornelia Jacobsen Mey ; 
New Netherland declared i^rovinoe, 1643. Charles 11. 
granted the territory to Duke of York, and in 1664 
the English took possession of it and named it N. Y. ; 
retaken by Dutch, 1673 ; finally taken by English, 
1674 ; became a royal province, 1686 ; severe oonmets 
with Indians ensued, also various boundary disputes. 
N. Y. took a prominent part in the War of Independ- 
ence and the Civil War, and in the latter was loyal 
to the Unionists. N. Y. is one of the original 13 states 
of the Union. 

Government. — The state is administered by gov.. 
Senate (61 members, elected for 2 years), ana an 
Assembly (160 members, elected for 1 year). N. Y. 
has 2 Senators and 43 Representatives in Congress, 
and is divided into 61 counties. Principal cities are 
New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Albany 
(capital), Troy, Yonkers, Utica, Schenectady, Bing- 
hamton, Elmira, Auburn, Jamestown. 

Roman Catholics predominate, then Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Prot. Episcopalians. Elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory and maintained chiefly by local 
taxation. New York has mar^ univ’s, colleges, and 
other institutions, including (Columbia Univ. (Man- 
hattan), Cornell Univ. (Ithaca), Now York Univ. (New 
York), Syracuse Univ. (Syracuse), Union Univ. 
(Schenectady), City of N. Y. College (New York), 
Barnard College (Manhattan), Polytoohnio Institute 
(Brooklyn), Adelphi College (Brooklyn), U.S. Military 
Academy (West Point). The Univ. of the State of 
N. Y. is non-teaching and purely administrative, 
supervising higher education in the state. 

Products and Industries. — ^Total railway mileage 
is 8000-9000 miles. Principal products are maize, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, tobacco, fruit, sugar-beet, 
timber, live stock, wool. Important industries are 
manufacturing of clothing, machinery, printing and 
publishing, sugar- and molasses-refining, dairy produce, 
liquors, flour, paper, cement, and extensive clay 
products. N. X. has numerous mineral springs, viz. 
Onondaga, Ballston, Saratoga, Avon, New L^anon, 
Sharon, etc. ; minerals include magnetic iron ore, 
copper, zinc, lead, talc; salt, petroleum, marble, 
CTaphite, limestone, etc., are quarried ; valuable 
fisheries (oysters), etc. Pop. 9,113,614. 

Murlin, New York Bed Book (1910); Wilson, New 
Yorkf Old and New (1907). 

NEW YORK (41® 6' N., 74® W.), largest city of 
U.S.A., in New York State, and second largest city 
in world ; situated on Hudson (North) River at its 
confluence with East River. N. Y. comprises Man- 
hattan Island, separated from mainland by Harlem 
River and Spuy ten Di^il Creek, I^ong Island, Staten 
Island, Blackwell’s, RandaU’s, Ward’s, Governor’s, 
and other small islands ; also some former villages — 
Washington Heights, Harlem, Port Morris, Inwood, 
Tremont, Fordham, Riverdalo, etc. N. Y. is divided 
into five boroughs — Manhattan on Manhattan Island, 
Richmond on Staten Island, Brooklyn on western 
part. Queens on northern part of Long Island, Bronx 
on mainland. Length from N. to S. is c. 36 miles ; 
breadth (E. to W.), 16 miles ; area, c. 326 sq. miles. 

The harbour, one of the finest in the world, consists 
of outer harbour or Lower Bay (area, 88 sq. miles), 
separated from Atlantic Ocean by Sandy Hook bar, 
and inner harbour or Upper Bay (14 sq. miles), con- 
nected with former by the Narrows, a strait, 1 mile 
wide, between Long and Staten Islands ; another 
channel, Kill van Kull, for smaller vessels runs around 
Long Island. The approach has several fortifications, 
viz. Fort -Tompkins, Hamilton, Wadsworth, Totten, 
Hancock, etc. The Statue of liberty stands in Upper 
Bay. 

The larger part of the city is laid out very rerfarly ; 
long wide parallel avenues (First to Eleventh Avenue) 
run N. and S., crossed at fixed intervals by scores of 
streets, numbered First, Second, Third, etc. After 
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59th Street they are broken by Central Paj-k. The eo- 
oalled lower East Side is one of the tenement districts, 
consisting of narrow, irregular, densely populated 
streets. Prmoipal business thoroughfares are Broad- 
way, Wall, 23rd, 34th, 42nd Streets, etc. ; handsome 
residential streets — Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, 
etc. A striking feature are the sky-scrapers, immense 
buildings of 20 to over 30 storeys, such as the 
Woolworth Building (760 ft. high, 51 storeys). Metro- 
politan Life Insurance (693 ft. high). City Investing 
Buildings (32 storeys). Singer Sowing-Machine Co. 
(812 ft. high, 41 storeys), Trust Co. of America (23 
storeys). Board Exchange, Commercial Buildings, 
etc. Prominent public edifices are City Hall, in 
ItaL Renaissance style (1803-12), Appellate Court- 
House, Tombs (city prison), U.S. Sub-Treasury, Post 
Office, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Amer. Museum 
of National History, National Academy of Design, 
Public Library (1911), Metropolitan Opera- 
House, Manhattan Opera-House, Carnegie 
Music Hall, Madison Square Garden, 

Columbia Univ., N. Y. Univ., St. John’s 
College, Academy of Medicine, Trinity 
Church (1839-46), St. Patrick’s R.C. 

Cathedral (1860-79), St. John’s Cathedral, 
and numerous other churches and syna- 
gogues. N. Y. has several fine parks — 

Antral, Battery, Mount Morris, in Man- 
hattan; Van Cortlandt, Pelham, Bronx 
(with fine botanical and zoological gar- 
dens), in Bronx ; Prospect Park (Brooklyn), 
etc. ; Statue of Liberty (Bartholdi), of 
Columbus, and many other monuments. 

The 3 suspension bridges, Manhattan, G865 
ft. long (1910), Williamsburg, 7200 ft. 
long (1904), and Brooklyn, 6990 ft. long 
(1870-1883), are specially noteworthy 
(see Bxudqbs). Celebrated clubs include 
Knickerbocker, Manhattan, Union. 

Government. — City is governed by 
Mayor (elected for 4 years), Pres, of 
the Board of Aldermen (elected by the 
city), 6 borough pres’s (each elected for 4 
years), and 73 aldermen (elected for 2 
years). The Mayor anoints all heads of 
departments except finance, which is 
under a Controller elected by the city. 

Under Tammany (^.v.) numerous scandals 
arose ; Police scandal, 1912. Communi- 
cation is afforded by electric tramways, 
elevated railways, ferries, and extensive 
electric underground trains, connected 
with Brooklyn by tunnel under East 
River. 

History. — Hudson Bay was discovered 
by Florentine navigator Vorrazano, 1625; 

Hudson River ascended by Henry Hudson, 

1609 ; first permanent settlement made by 
Dutch and named Nieu Amsterdam, 1623 ; 
taken by English and renamed Now York, 

1664 ; retaken by Dutch, 1673, but finally 
annexed by England, 1674 ; first N. Y. 

Assembly met, 1683 ; infested by pirates, 
c. 1700 ; negro slaves imported, 1725 ; 
fet newspaper, New York Gazette, pub, 1725. 
During War of Independence N. Y. was in hands of 
British until 1783; Americans defeated at battles of 
Long Island (1776) and Harlem Heights. On establish- 
ment of Rwublio N. Y. was the Federal capital from 
1789-90 ; Erie Canal, opened 1826, was of great com- 
mercial importance to N. Y. Great fire destroyed 
* East Side,* 1836 ; Croton Aqueduct completed, 1842 ; 
anti-conscription disturbances, 1863. In 1897-98 
N, Y., Brooklyn, Lone Island City, Staten Island, 
part of Queens and W. Chester counties, etc., were 
amalgamated. 

New York is the most important seaport and 
greatest manufacturing centre of U.S.A ; it receives 
60 % of the total imports, and sends out over 
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45 % of total exports of the country. Chief 
industries are mamuactnring of clothingi^ textiles, 
printing and publishing, machinery, iron and steel 
goods, scientific and musical instruments, sugar- and 
xnolasses-refining, packing and preserving of meat, 
distilling and brewing ; principal exports — ^raw cotton, 
bacon, hams and lard, wheat, maize, oats, copper ore, 
machinery, agricultural implements, sewing-machines# 
locomotives, musical and scientifio instruments, 
furniture, carriages, iron and steel goods, cattle and 
horses, tobacco, leather, paraffin, cotton-seed oil, meat 
products. N. Y. is perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
city in the world, and has numerous foreign colonies, 
such as the German Colony, Greek Colony, Little Italy, 
Chinatown, Hebrew, liussian, and Negro quarters, etc. 
Pop. (1900) 3,437,202; (1910) 4,706,883. 

Van Dyke, The New New York (1909) ; Martin, 
The Wayfarer in N. Y. (1909). 
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NEW ZEALAND (34° 30' to 47° 30' S., 166° 35' to 
178° 35' E.), Brit, dominion, S. Pacific Ocean; oom- 
prisos the three islands known as North, South, and 
Stewart, and outlying Kermadecs, Chatham, Auck- 
land, Campbell, Bounty, Cook, Savage, and Penrhyn 
Islands. Area, 104,751 sq. miles. Between North 
and Sputh Islands is Cook Strait, between South and 
Stewart is Foveaux Strait. Coast -lino is generally 

broken. _ , 

North Island has area 44,468 sq. miles ; voloamo 
mountain ranges run throughout island— highest peaks, 
Ruapehu (c. 9150 ft), Egmont (c. 8350 ft.) ; 
by Waikato, Thames, Wairoa, North, Wanganui, Hutt, 
and other streams. j 

South Island has area 58,525 sq. miles ; traversed 
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by mountains known as Southern Alps and other 
ranges ; highest peak, Mt. Cook or Aorangi (12,350 ft.) ; 
drained by Clutha, Molyneux, Waitaki, Mataura, 
Qrey, and other streams. 

Stbwabt Islakd has area 666 sq. miles ; mountain* 
ous, suffers from earthquakes and volcanio eruptions. 

Largest towns, Wemi^ton (capital), Cliristchurch, 
Dune&, Auckland. Climate varies, generally much 
warmer than that of United Kingdom. 

History. — Uutoh explorer Tasman discovered islands 
in 1642 ; they were eircumnavigated by ^ptain Cook, 
c. 1769, who made chart of coast and took formal pos- 
session for Britain, which, however, government did 
not confirm. In 1814 settlements were made by Biit. 
missionaries, whose efforts at oivilising natives met 
with some success. In 1840 Maoris acknowledged 
Brit, sovereignty, and islands were once more annexed 
to Britain by Captain Hobson. N. Z. beoame autono- 
mous in 1852. Until 1864 seat of government was at 
Auckland, but in that year it was removed to Welling- 
ton. Various wars between colonists and Maoris 
took place, but these ended by c. 1870, since when 
peace nas reigned. Changes in system of government 
were introduced in 1876. During Boer War N. Z. 
sent troops to S. Africa in aid of Britain. N. Z. re- 
fused to join Commonwealth of Australia in 1900 ; 
became Dominion of N. Z. by Order in Council in 1907. 

Until now (1913) N. Z. has contributed to the Brit. 
Navy, and has not attempted to build up a navy for 
its own defence (cf. its building of the warship New 
Zealand for the Admiralty to use as it thinks fit, 1911). 

By Defence Act, 1909, military servioe is com- 
pulsory ; after Lord Kitchener’s visit the new Defence 
Act, 1910, greatly improved the organisation. 

N. Z. is administered by a governor assisted by nine 
ministers ; there is Parliament of two houses — Legis- 
lative Council of 38 members (1911), and House of 
Representatives of 80 members (including several 
Maoris) ; former are appointed, latter elected on 
adult suffrage. Labour legislation is far advanced ; 
there is a Conciliation and Arbitration Act for settling 
disputes, and an eight-hours day is universal ; most 
public works are nationalised or municipalised. 

Principal wealth lies in vast numbers of sheep and 
eattle raised ; great quantities of wool, frozen meat, 
and dairy produce exported. Horses and pigs are 
also bred, and wheat, oats, and other crops widely 
cultivated. Oranges, lemons, peaches, olives, and 
other fruits abound. Indigenous products include 
wild flax, toitoi, raupo, kauri pine, and many valuable 
timber trees ; forest area estimated at 17,000,000 
acres. Minerals include gold, silver, copper, antimony ; 
gold to value of over £1,800,000 was exported 
in 1911. Exports also cereals, hides, gums, fibre, 
tallow, etc. Imports clothing, machinery, tea, sugar, 
wines, etc. Railway (state) mileage about 3000. 

There is no state religion. Education is free and 
obligatory. There is a Univ. of N. Z. (Examining), 
and affiliated Colleges at Dunedin, Auckland, Welling- 
ton, and Christchurch. Population consists chiefly 
of persons of Brit, descent, but there are aboiit 
60,000 Maoris and about 2000 Chinese, Pop, ex- 
cluding aborigines (1901) 772,719; (1911) 1,008,408; 
total c. 1,072,000. 

Stout and Stout Logan, Naw Zealand (1911); Loyd, 
Newest England (1901). 

NEWARK (40" 4' N., 82" 23' W.). city, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 
cars, glassware ; iron fouiulries. Pop. 25,404. 

NEWARK (40" 45' N., 74" 12' W.), city, port of 
entry. New Jersey, U.S.A., on Passaic River, c. 9 miles 
from Now York ; founded 1066 by Company from 
Conneotiout ; handsomely built city with fine streets, 
squares, and parks ; chief thoroughfares, Broad Street 
and Market Street ; contains city hall, court-honse, 
publio library, and many notable ohurohes. Among 
educational establishments are Newark Academy, 
Seminary and Technical School, St. Benedict’s Coll., 
and St. Elizabeth’s Academy. N. has many important 
manufactures,, including chemicals, leather, hardware, 


machinery, paper, trunks, saddlery, boots, shoes, and 
clothing. Pop. (1910) 347,469. 

NEWARK, DAVID LESLIE, LORD (1601-82), 
Soot general ; eommanded for Parliament at Marston 
Moor, 1644 ; defeated Montrose at Philiphaugh, 1645 ; 
olong to Presbyterianism, and supported Charles II. ; 
captured at Woresstsr ; baron, 1661. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT (63" 4' N., 0" 49' W.), 
town, Nottinghamshire, England ; has ruined castle, 
which stood three sieges during Civil War ; important 
agricultural centre ; manufactures iron and brass 
goods, beer, flour. Fop. (1911) 16,412. 

NEWBERN (36* 4' N., 77* 13' W.), town, N. Caro- 
lina, U.S.A. ; manufactures cotton -seed oil, railway 
cars; exports lumber, turpentine, vegetables. Pop. 
(1910) 9961. 

NEWBURGH, NlWBUBO (41* 29' N., 74* 3' W.), 
town, on Hudson, Now York, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
carpets, woollen goods, cottons, leather. Pop. (1910) 
27,806. 

NEWBURGH (66* 22' N., 3* 14' W.), seaport, 
Eifeshire, Scotland, on Firth of Tay ; linens. 

NEWBURN (64* 58' N., 1* 44' W. ), town, Northum- 
berland, England. Pop. (1910) 17,155. 

NEWBURY (61* 65' N., 1* 20' W.), market town 
and municipal borough, Berkshire, England, on river 
Kennet ; contains fine Perpendicular church and other 
interesting buildings ; site of two battles during Civil 
War ; large agricultural trade ; breweries and flour- 
mills. Pop. (1911) 12,108. 

NEWBURYPORT (42* 46' N., 70* 68' W.), city, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on S. bank of Merrimac River; 
contains city hall, publio library, Marine Museum, and 
some interesting XVII. -cent, houses ; manufactures 
electrical supplies, silverware, combs, shoes, and cottons. 
Pop. (1910) 14,949. 

NEWCASTLE.— (1) (54* 12' N., 5* 64' W.) water- 
ing-place, on Dundrum Bay, County Down, Ireland. 
(2) (41* 2' N., 80* 24' W.) city, on Shenango, Pennsvl- 
vania, U.S.A. ; coal and iron region; tinplate works. 
Pop. (1910) 36,280. (3) (39* 40' N., 75* 33' W.) city, 
Delaware, U.S.A.,on Delaware; steel- works, fisheries. 
Pop. (1910) 3361. (4) (32* 67' S., 151* 44' E.) port, N. 
S. Wales, Australia ; great centre of coal trade ; ship- 
building, foundries, copper- works, manufacture of boots 
and shoes ; has oathedral. Pop. ( 1910) 55,630. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME (63* 2' N., 2* 14' 
W.), town, Staffordshire, England ; centre of coal mines 
and potteries ; manufactures paper, army clothing. 
Pop. (1911) 20,204. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, DukBDOM OF, 
was cr. for Duke of N.-on-Tyne, 1756; and in 1768 for 
bin nephew, Henry Fiennes-Clinton, whose descendants 
still hold it. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE (54* 68' N., 1* 37' 
W.), city, county of a city, municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough and port, Northumberland, England, 
on N. bank of Tyne ; ancient and historic town, now 
one of chief commercial centres in England, owing to 
mineral products in vicinity and great industrial 
activity ; connected by bridges with Gateshead on 
opposite bank of river. Among places of interest are : 
castle erected XII. cent. ; many lino ohurohes, including 
»St. Nicholas Cathedral, and some Elizabethan houses ; 
other notable buildings are Guildhall, Corporation 
Buildings, Wood Memorial Hall, colleges of med. and 
science, art gallery, and museum. Shipbuilding is 
main industry ; important trade, coal being chief 
export ; manufactures include iron, steel, maoninery, 
glass, earthenware, chemicals, etc. N. was scene of 
many struggles with Soots. Pop. (1911) 266,671. 

NEWGASTLE(-UPON-TYNE), Dukbdom OF.— 
liodoviok Stuart, Duke of Lennox, was in 1623 cr. Earl 
of N. and Duke of Richmond ; these honours beoame 
extinct on his dea^, 1624. Sir William Cavendish of 
Welbeck Abbey was or. Baron Cavendish and Earl of N., 
1628 ; aided king in Civil Wap ; was cr. Marquess of N., 
1643 ; duke, 1665. On death of his s. Henry, 2nd duke, 
1691, titles became extinct. John Holies, Jwrl of Clare, 
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was cr. grandson, Thomas Pelham- assisted by executive council ; legislative power vested 

Holies, cr. duke, 1715; d, childless, 1768. in two houses — Assembly of 36 members elected by 

NEWCOMB, SIMON (1836-1909), Amer. astrono- popular vote, and Legislative Council app. by governor, 
mcr ; prof, of Math sfor U.S. navy ; determined motion Kom. Catholicism, Church of England, and Methodism 
of travel of solar system in direction of Vega, chief star are chief religious denominations. Education is free 
m constellation of Lyra, the Harp; he concluded from and compulsory. Pop. (1911) 242,619. 
observations that stars less than 1 1th magnitude decrease Harvey, N., K/ujlnncP^ OldeM Colo 7 iy ( 1897) ; Prowse, 

m number, and suggested therefore that the Universe History of N. {2nd cd., 1897); Willson, The Truth 
is finite. I^ocalculatod velocity of light; and observed about N. * ’ 

Zodiacal light in north, thus connecting it with sun’s NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS, sec Dog Family. 

equatorial piano ; wrote several astronomical works. NEWHAVEN (50'^ 47' N. 0° 2' E ) seaport Sussex 

NEWFOUNDLAND (40° 37' to 51° 40' N., 52° 37' to England, on Eng. Channel ; terminus of Newhaven' 
69 26 W.), island and Brit, colony, N. America, which Dieppe channel route; coasting trade. Pop. (1911) 
has so far refused to join Dominion of Canada ; lies off 666.'). 

mouth of the St. Lawrence, and is separated from NEWLYN (50° 6' N., 5° 33' W.), fishing village, 
labrador by narrow strait of Belle Isle, while distance to Cornwall, England. Pop. 4500. 

Cape Breton Island on S.W. is little over 60 miles. Its NEWMAN, FRANCIS WILLIAM (1805-07), 
shape is roughly triangular ; area, 42,734 sq. miles. Eng. scholar ; his religious views were antithetical to 
Coast- line is much broken and surface is rugged. Chief his bro’s (Cartlinal N.), being rationalistic and eclectic, 
towns, St. John’s, Harbour Grace. There are in- His best-known work is o/ A’a///?. 

numerable lakes, about one-third of surface being NE WM AN, JOHNHENRY( 180 1-90), Eng. cardinal; 

water ; largest lakes, 

Grand and Red Indian. 

Spruce and pine forests 
are found in various parts ; 
seaboard and river valleys 
are under cultivation, but 
over 90% of adult popula- 
tion are engaged in fish- 
ing, fisheries being staple 
resource of colony. Of 
these, most important is 
cod - fishing, season of 
which is from May till 
November; seal, lobster, 
salmon, and herring fish- 
ing are also important. 

There is considerable 
lumber trade. Minerals 
include copper, iron, as- 
bestos, lead, coal, silver, 
gold. Railway mileage, 
over 700. Climate milder 
than that of Canada. 

History of N. dates 
from its discovery in 1497 
by Cabot; it was subse- 
quently visited by Gaspar 
Cortereal, a Portugucso 
explorer, and soon after- 
wards became known as a 
great fishing place, ex- 
peditions being sent annu- 
ally by Portugal, France, 
and Britain in search of 
fish. In 1683 a colonising 

expedition to N. was led by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, s. of a banker ; cd. at private school and Trinity Coll., 
who definitely annexed the i.sland for England. Oxford, 1821 ; elected fellow of Oriel, 1822, and tutor. 
Other expeditions were undertaken during reign of 1826, but lost his position owing to ecclesiastical 
James I., and a settlement called Avalon was founded disputes, 1830. He travelled abroad in 1833, visiting 
by Lord Baltimore in the S.E., which ho afterwards Romo, and on his return became the leader of the new 
withdrew owing to Fr. interference. Oxford Movement (7./;.), writing in Tracts for the 

For considerable time disputes between French and having enormous influence in Oxford in the 

and English for the ownership of N. and it.s invalu- later thhtics. But ho had doubts about the position 
able fisheries were carried on, but eventually these of the Anglican Church, and joined the Rom. com- 
were ended by the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, whereby miiiiion, 184.5. Ho was ordained priest in Rome, and 
Britain obtained exclusive possession of the Island, while held various positions in England. h>om 1864-68 
the French wore granted certain fishery rights along the he was rector of the Catholic Univ. in Dublin. Ho 
N. and W. coasts. Britain’s exclusive sovereignty engaged in controversy and wrote various works, 
was confirmed by subsequent treaties in 1763 and 1783. and wos created cardinal, 1879. Ho described his 
In XIX. cent, further disputes arose, and in 1898 a religious lifc’.s work as fighting against ‘ liberalism in 
Royal Commission was appointed to investigate the religion.’ 

matter. In 1904 the whole question was finally settled Life^ by Wilfrid Ward, and by Barry, Waller, 
by a convention of both nations, the French keeping Burrow, Hutton, and Meynoll. 

the ri^ht to fish equally with the British, but re- NEWMARKET (52° 14' N., 0° 24' E.), town, 
nounomg all claim to exclusive rights. A dispute with Cambridge and Suffolk, England ; horse-racing centre. 
Amerioa on the fishing question was settled in 1910. Pop. (1911) 10,483. 

N., the smallest of the self-governing Dominions of NEWMILNS (55° 37' N., 4° 10' W.), town, on Irvine, 
the Brit. Empire, is administered by a governor, Ayrshire, .Scotland ; muslins, Decs. Pop. (1911) 4806. 
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NEWPORT.-~(n (61® 36' N., 3* W.) town, Mon- 
monthshire, Englana ; has important iron and ohomical 
manufactures, and exports large quantities of coal 
and iron ; has mined castle and dno old church ; li.C. 
episcopal see. Pop. (1911) 83,700. (2) (50® 42' N., 

1* 18' W.) town. Isle of Wight, England; in neigh- 
bourhood are remains of Carisbrooke Castle ; XVII. - 
cent school. Pop. (1911) 11,166. (3) (62* 47' N., 
2* 23' W.) town, Shropshire, England ; in neighbour- 
hood are remains of Lilleshall Abbey; XVII. -cent, 
school. Pop. (1911)3250. 

NEWPORT (41® 27' N., 71* 19' W.). city and 
port of entry, Rhode Island, U.S.A., situated on 
Narragansett Bay ; has excellent harbour well 
protected by forts and torpedo station ; founded 
XVII. cent., and became of considerable importance, 
but trade was ruined by Amer. War of Independence. 
Principal buildings are state house, city hall, custom- 
house, Redwood Library, and Round Tower in 
Touro Park. Newport is a fashionable watering- 
lace and contains many magnideent estates and 
ouses ; fishing chief industry. Pop. (1910) 21,149. 

NEWPORT NEWS (36® 67' N., 76® 30' W.), city, 
port of entry, Virginia, U.S.A., on James River ; excel- 
lent harbour ; shipbuilding. Pop. (1910) 20,205. 

NEWPORT PAGNELL (62^ G' N., 0® 43' W.), 
market town, on Ouse, Buckinghamshire, England. 
Pop. (1911)4239. 

NEWQUAY (60® 25' N., 6® 6' W.). seaport, water- 
ing-place, Cornwall, England. Pop. ( 1911 ) 4415 . 

NEWRY (64® 11' N., 0® 20' W.), seaport, on Carling- 
ford Lough, County Down, Ireland ; flax-spinning and 
flour-mills. Pop. (1911) 11,950. 

NEWSPAPERS. — The modern newspaper is one 
of the marvels of civilisation. It is a triumph of 
organisation, enterprise, and mechanical ingenuity. 
As indispensable as almost anything of tiie kind can 
be, it stands as eyes and ears to its readers, and 
keeps them in constant touch with all the world’s 
happenings. 

Hifltory. — Ancient Rome is known to have 
possessed a kind of official gazette {Acia Diurna)^ 
while in China, where printing from movable types 
was practised many years before the system was 
reinvented in Europe, it is claimed that a n. was 
in oiroulation in the early cent’s of the Christian era. 
But the beginning of n’s as publications intended for 
general perusal must be placed at a much later period. 
The earliest known specimen was printed at Frank- 
furt in 1616. In England no trace has been preserved 
of any n. earlier than the Oourant of 1622. Its sub- 
title was TAs Weekly News from Foreign Parte, and 
it professed to do no more than give news that had 
already been published abroad. 

It was soon recognised that the function of a n. could 
not be confined to the purveying of foreign information. 
One of the earliest inaioations of the spread of the n. 
idea was witnessed in the printing of Diurnal Occur- 
rencee, which in 1641 included reports of the proceedings 
in Parliament. This publicity was little to the liking 
of the members, who then, and for many years after- 
wards, proved highly sensitive to any unauthorised 
references to the business of either House. The 
Ijong Parliament appointed authorities for the licensing 
of papers and pamphlets, and forbade the publica- 
tion of others not so licensed. Similarly, Cromwell 
declared that no one might print any news or in- 
telligence without the permission of the Sec. of State, 
and from 1662 to 1695 a vigorous Licensing Act con- 
tinued in operation. Two papers during that period 
secured official sanction, but others, representing the 
dawning independence of the Press, defied the edict, 
and one printer, as an example to the others, was bung, 
drawn, and quartered. 

In this period was established the still -existing 
London Gazette, which was first issued on November 7, 
1666. The first daily n., the Daily Courant, began 
publication in the early years of the 'XVIIL cent., but 
its career was short. By 1709 the number of n’s in 


Jjondon had increased to eighteen, including Steele^i 
Taller. The Edinburgh Courant, founded in 1706, 
continued publication until 1886, when it was amalga- 
mated with the Glasgow News. Amon^ the men of 
literary eminence who engaged in n. wnting in these 
early days Were Defoe, Swift, Addison, Steele, Fielding, 
Smollett, and Johnson. It was the latter who, refer- 
ring to his parliamentary reports, declared with satis- 
faction that he took good care the Whig dogs did not 
get the best of it. There was in these days no pretence 
of impartial comment or even impartial reporting, 
and n. utterances were oharaoterised by venom and 
ill-feeling. 

To this latter aspect of the Press was probably due 
a renewed eiiort on the part of the authorities to con- 
trol the new factor in public life. They, in 1712, 
imposed a stamp duty of a halfpenny on every half- 
shoot, and a penny on every whole sheet, with the 
addition of a tax of a shilling on each advertisement 
iq.v.). These rates were doubled in 1776, and sub- 
sequent increases raised the advertisement tax to 
3s. 6d. and the stamp duty to 4d. There was also a 
duty on paper, imposed in the reign of Queen Anne, 
and remaining in foroe until 1861. It was not until 
1853 that the advertisement tax was abolished, and 
two yean later the stamp duty was also removed. 
'J'he abolition of the paper duty was the occasion of a 
strenuous constitutional issue between the House of 
Lords and the Commons. The latter, on the initiative 
of W. E. Gladstone, in half-hearted fashion approved, 
but the Lords rejected, the proposal, and thus asserted 
a right to refuse assent to the repeal of taxation. On 
the rcintroduction of the measure, the Lords withdrew 
their opposition. 

Apart from the financial hampering of early n. 
enterprise, the proprietors were subjected to frequent 
prosecution, fine, and imprisonment. Many of the 
prosecutions now appear vindictive, but, on the other 
hand, the n’s were scurrilous and vituperative in the 
highest degree. But with increase of power came a 
greater sense of responsibility, and while strenuous 
and combative partisanship are still common, it is 
marked by more decorum. 

Modern Developments. — While the stamp, adver- 
tisement, and paper duties were in operation, and 
before the machinery of production and facilities for 
distribution were improved, n’s were something of a 
luxury. Sevenpence was the common price for much 
less value than is now offered for a halfpenny. Work- 
ing people clubbed together for the purchase of a 
paper, which was read in turn by the subscribers. 
After the removal of the financial and other handicaps, 
there was a vast expansion of n. enterprise. Tne 
railways, the invention of the telegraph, and later, 
the coming of the telephone, facilitated the trans- 
mission of news and the distribution of the printed 
papers. A great concession is that by which a tele- 
graphio message of a hundred words may be sent at 
night for one shilling, and a message of seventy-five 
words for the same fee, during the day. 'Tlie press 
telegram rates result in a loss to the Post Office, but 
the deficit is generally regarded as of small moment 
compared with the advantages of a cheap n. press. 
Great reductions have also been made in recent years 
in press cable rates. 

N’s have within the last generation greatly in- 
creased their efforts to obtain news as promptly after 
the event as possible. While reporting the proceed- 
ings of all kinds of public bodies — and sometimes the 
proceedings of bodies that are not public — from 
Parliament to parish councils, they attempt to 
produce a daily or weekly record of every interesting 
phase of public life. In particular, and in the evening 
n’s specially, there has been a groat and not wholly 
admirable development on the side of sport. But in 
this respect the n’s reflect the public taste. Since 
Dr. Howard Russell’s graphic descriptions of the 
Crimean campaign in the columns of The Times, every 
important n. has its special correspondent (and 
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•ometimei numbers of them) at every war, and 
as near every battlefield as he is allowed to penetrate. 
Of late years, however, the necessity for seoreoy in 
military movements has led to a restriction in the 
operations of war correspondents. 

StaO.— The Editorial Staff of a n. consists of an 
Editor-in^Ohief (who directs the policy of the paper, 
etc.), one or more AssisiarU Editort, including, it may 
be, a Foreign Editor, Sports Editor, and other Special- 
ists; Sub-editors who arrange and prepare for pub- 
lication the news collected by the n’s reporters (see 
Ripobtxvo), sent in by local, foreign, and special 
Oorrespondents, or received from some Netss Agency. 
In addition there is the staff engaged in the counting- 
house, advertisement, and other business departments 
of the n. ; and the compositors, printers, and machine- 
room hands who turn out the hnished n. in accordance 
with the instructions of the editorial and business 
staffs. 

Printing. — A great advance in n. -printing was made 
when the steam press was introduced in 1814 by 
John Walter of The Times. This was followed by 
the rotary printing machine by means of which n*s, 
folded and complete, are produced at the rate of 
20,000 or more copies per hour. Before the intro- 
duction of the Linotype, a comparatively recent 
invention, numerous more or less successful attempts 
were made to improve on the system of hand setting 
of type by compositors. The Linotype has revolu- 
tionised methods in the composing room. It is a 
highly ingenious machine, wbioh, by the manipulation 
of a keyboard, arranges in proper order matrices from 
which a complete line of type is cast in one piece. A 
still later and equally ingenious machine, the Mono- 
type, casts each letter separately, and thus enables 
errors to be corrected without the necessity of setting 
up the whole line anew. These and other improve- 
ments enable n*s to meet the enormous demand which 
has been steadily growing since the Education Act of 
1870. 

British Newspapers have been greatly influenced by 
the methods of America. The result is that while the 
more reputable organa have declined to subordinate 
facts to picturesque, and often wholly inaccurate, 
detail, news is now presented in a more popular 
fashion, and an effort is made to infuse interest into 
even formal subieots. Although it is sometimes 
asserted that readers no longer take their opinions 
from n’s, the chief organs retain their leading articles, 
and there can be little doubt that on many occasions 
and on many subjects they offer guidance which is 
willingly accepted. Some of the morning and most 
of the evening n’s supplement the printed text by 
illustrations, in line drawing or half-tone. 

In places where the n’s are hot specially represented, 
news is obtained through various News Agenclee, the 
chief of which are Reuter's Telegram Company (founded 
1865), the Press Association (1868), the Central News 
(1870), and the Exchange Telegraph Company (1870). 
Dalxiel and Laffan are news organisations which deal 
chiefly in foreign intelligence. 

It is estimated that there are 60,000 daily and 
weekly n’s in the world, more than half of which are 
printed in English. 

There are (1913) in Great Britain 2406 newspapers. 
Of these (including 15 daily papers in London and 135 
in the Eng. provinces) there are 464 papers of all 
kinds published in London, and 1369 in the provinces. 
Wales has 129 j^^rs, including 8 dailies ; Scotland 
247 papers, inolu^ng 18 dailies ; and Ireland 191 
papers, including 18 dailies. 

EngUeh Newspapers. — The chief London daily n’s 
are The Times (founded in 1788) ; The Daily Tele- 
graph (1855); The Standard (1857); The Morning 
Post (1772) ; The Daily News and Leader (founded as 
Daily News in 1846); The Daily Chronicle (1876); 
The Daily Express (1900) ; The Daily Citizen (1912), 
a Labour paper ; and the Daily Mail. The last, 
established in 1890, and now having a circulation of 
70 


almost exactly a million copies — the largest of (at 
least) British n’s— -was the first of the successful 
halfpenny morning n’s ; others subse^ently re- 
duced their prices to a halfpenny also. Ihe evening 
papers published in London are The Qldbe (founded in 
1803), the Evening Standard (1827), and St. James' 
Oaseite (1880), amalgamated in 1906, the Pall Mall 
OautU (1866), the Westminster Gazette (1893), the Star 
(1868), and the Evening Nem (1881). Illustrated 
daily j^apers in London are the Daily Graphic (1890), 
the Daily Mirror (1903), and Daily Sketch (1909). 
The Observer, Lloyd's Weekly News, and other papers 
are published on Sundays. There are numerous 
daily and weekly papers devoted to trade, labour, and 
technical interests, medicine, science, education, the 
churches, the stage, sport, society, and fashion topics 
(see Pbuopicals). 

Among outstanding n’s published in the Eng. 
provinces are the Manchester Guardian, Birmingham 
Daily Post, Yorkshire Post, She^eld Daily Telegraph, 
Liverpool Daily Post, and Mercury. 

The chief Soottieh Newspapers are The Scotsman, 
founded in 1817 (became a daily n. in 1855) ; the 
Glasgow Herald (1805); Dundee Advertiser (1801); 
Dundee Courier (1816); Glasgow Daily Mail (with 
which was incorporated in 1901 the Record and the 
North British Daily Mail, founded in 1847) ; the 
Aherdun Journal (1748); the Aberdeen Free Press 
(1853). Evening n’s include the Edinburgh Dispatch 
(1886) and News (1873), the Glasgow Citizen (1864), 
Timu (1876), and News (1905, founded as Glasgow 
Evening News in 1876). 

Irish Newspapers. — The Dublin News-Letter was 
started 1686 ; the Dublin Gazette in 1705. The oldest 
existing Irish n. is the Belfast News-Letter, established 
1737. Freeman's Journal was founded in Dublin c. 
1763 as the Public Register. The leading Unionist 
paper in Ireland is the Irish Times. 

Colonial Newspapers.— There are about 1200 u’s 
published in Australia, at least 800 in Canada, about 
150 in New Zealand, about 160 in South Africa, and 
1062 periodicals in India. The oldest existing n. in 
Australia is the Sydney Morning Herald (1831) ; other 
leadiug Australian papers are the Sydney Daily Tele- 
gravh, the Melbourne Age and Argus, and the clever 
Sydney Bulletin (weekly). The New Zealand Times 
dates from 1846. The earliest Canadian papers date 
from the middle of the XVIII. cent. The Quebec 
Chronicle appeared 1764, the Montreal Gazette, 1778 ; 
the Montreal Herald was founded 1808, the Toronto 
Globe, 1844. Many Canadian papers are in French. 
The loading South African paper is the Cape Times, 
Cape Town (1876) ; the Caps Argus (evening) dates 
from 1857. The Johannesburg Star is the oldest in 
the Transvaal. The chief Dutch papers are 0ns Land 
and the Volkstem. Among notable n’s in India are 
the Pioneer (Allahabad), Oivil and Military Gazette 
(Lahore), Statesman (Calcutta), Times of India (Bom- 
bay), Madras Times (Madras). 

United States Newspapers. — The total number of 
n’s and jMriodioals published in U.S.A. is 22,806 , The 
Boston News-Letter (1704) was the first Amer. journal. 
Of tbs dailies, among the best known are the New 
York Herald, the New York Tribune, the New York 
Times ; the Record Herald, the Inter -Ocean, and the 
Examiner (Chicago) ; the San Francisco Examiner and 
the San Francisco Bulletin. 

Foreign Newspapers. — In Feancb the first n. 
published was the Gazette de France, founded in 1631. 
There is now a largo number of journals in the country. 
Paris alone has about 100. Perhaps the best known 
to Eng. readers are the Figaro, the Oaulois, the In- 
transigeant, the Journal, the Journal des Dlbats, the 
Patrie, the Petit Journal, the Matin, the Ripvblique 
Fran^aiae, the SUcle, the Soleil, and the Temps. 

Russian dailies include the St. Petershurgskya 
Viedomosti, the Journal de St. Piterabourg, the Novoya 
Vremja, and the Moscovskya Viedomosti. 

Of the 1050 n’s in German y, about 60 are publisiiod 
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in Berlin, including 29 dailies. Among those fre* 
gently quoted in Britain are the LokeU Anztigtr^ 
Berliner TagehlaUf Vossische Zeiiungt the Cologne 
OazetUt the Kdlnieche Volkszeitungt and the Vorwdrta 
(Social-Democratic organ). 

The first n. in Italy was the Diario d% Boma (1716). 
Celebrated Ital. n*s are the FanfulUit the Tribuna, 
VOeaervaiore Romano (papal), and if<ssa^jficro(Rome) ; 
II Secolo and Oorrihe aeUa Sera (Milan). 

Published lists show that Austria and Hungary 
have about 100 important n’s (notably the Vienna Feue 
Freie Presae), Belgium 70, Denmark about 80, Greece 24, 
Holland 90, Italy 180, Norway 45, Russia 80, Spain 76, 
Sweden 70, Switzerland 118, and Turkey about 20. 

A feature of many continental countries is * inspired 
news,* i.e. oflBcial information conveyed by govern- 
ment authorities to certain papers which are regarded 
as semi-official organs. While Eng. n’s favour 
anonymous leading articles, continental ‘ loaders * 
are generally signed or initialed. Most European 
n’s appear on Sundays as on week-days. 

Dibblee, Newapapere (1913). 

NEWTON.— (1) (38® 2* N., 97* 20* W.) city, 
Kansas, U.S.A. ; flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 7862. (2) 
(42* 21* N., 71® 9* W. ) residential city, on Charles River, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 39,806. 

NEWTON, ALFRED (1829-1907), Eng. zoologist; 
eminent student of ornithology and zoogeography. 

NEWTON, SIR ISAAC (1642-1727). Eng. 
natural philosopher ; b. Woolsthorpo, LinoohiRhire ; 
inventor of the binomial theorem, method of tangents, 
and fluxional calculus. Tradition has it that the 
sight of a falling apple in his garden first influenced 
him towards resear^ concerning the attraction of 
the earth, which culminated in his discovery of gravity, 
1665. In immediate sequenco followed a d(^uotion 
of the law of inverse squares from Kepler’s third law, 
but not until 1686, following on experiments by Picard, 
which furnished a reliable value for the terroetrial 
radius, was he able to prove its exactness. 

The first volume of l^BrhiloaophxoB Naturedis Principia 
Mathematica (1687) was an exposition of the dynamic 
results of the law of inverse squares ; the second, a 
treatise on motion in resisting mediums, hydrostatics, 
hvdrodynamios, and tidos ; the third dealt with 
planetary motion and comets. In 1666 ho turned to 
optical research, and resolved white light into its con- 
stituent colours ; in 1668 ho invented the reflecting 
telescope, and, lecturing before the Royal Soc. in 1672 
and 1676, read papers on prismatic experiments and the 
phenomena due to interference of light rays known as 
NtwtoWi Rings. Subsequently he published a volume. 
Optica, favouring the emission of light theory, and em- 
bodying the results of his papers. In 1609 he wa.s 
appointed to the chair of Mathis at Cambridge Univ., 
representing the univ. in Parliament in 1689 and in 
1701 as a Whig, being defeated at the polls in 1705 ; 
app. Warden of the Mint, 1696, Master in 1699, 
knighted in 1705 ; he was Pres, of the Royal Soc. from 
1703 till his death. 

In 1 692 he dre wiup a treatise on the calculus for math’s. 
A controversy with Leibnitz started in 1705, and, lasting 
20 years, finally vindicated his own claims of priority in 
the discovery of the calculus theory. While engaged in 
the completion of his lunar theory (1694-96) ho was 
embroiled in a protraoted dispute with Flamsteed, 
whose observations were essential for the success of 
his work. ^ N. was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Sir David Brewster, Life of N. 

' NEWTON, JOHN (1726-1807), Anglican divine; 
sailor, 1737-66 ; ordained, 1764 ; with William 
Cowper pub. Olney Hymns. 

NEWTON ABBOT (50® 32' N., 3® 36' W.), town, 
Devonshire, England, on Teign estuary ; railway 
workahopi; exports potter’s clay. Pop. (1911) 13,712. 

N£WTON-IN>MAK£RFIELD, Nbwtok-LB- WIL- 
LOWS (63® 28* N., 2® 37* W.), town, Lancashire, 
England; printing-works and paper-mills. Pop. 
(1911) 18,462. ‘ 


NEWTOWN.— (1) (62® 31' N., 3* 20* W.) town, 
on Severn, Montgomeryshire, England ; flannel. Pop. 
(1911) 6068. (2) S.W. suburb, Sydney, New South 
Wales. Pop. 24,000. 

NEWTOWNARDS (64® 36' N., 6® 41* W.), seaport. 
County Down, Ireland, on Lough Sfcrangford ; muslin 
embroidery ; linens. Pop. 9200. 

NEWTS, Efts, members of the ai^hibian genus 
Molge, found in both Old and New Worlds; small, 
long-tailed, oylindrical animals, some 6 or 6 inches in 
length. The tail is sometimes surmounted by a crest 
or fln. Their food consists of worms and aquatic insects, 
for they are predominantly aquatic creatures ; but the 
Land and Cave Newts of America live almost entirely 
on land. 

NET, MICHEL (1769-1816), Fr. general; Duke 
of Elohingen, 1808 ; prince of the Moskowa, 1812. 
N. rose from ranks ; lieut. in army of North, 1792 ; 
general of division, 1799 ; marshal of France, 1804 ; 
won battle of Elchingen, which secured capitulation 
of Ulm, 1805; after Friedland, 1808, received from 
Napoleon description ‘ brave dea hravea ’ ; won battle of 
Borodino and led retreat from Russia, 1812 ; shot 
as traitor at Restoration ; statue erected on spot, 1853. 
Life, by Bonnal. 

NGAMI (20® 28* S., 22® 60* E.), formerly a large 
lake in N. of Kalahari Desert, S. Africa ; now almost 
dry; its principal feeder was the Okavango or Ku- 
bango. 

NGAN-HUI, Noan-hwei (32® N., 117® E.), fertile 
inland province, China ; traversed by Yar^-tze-kiang 
and Hwai-ho ; tea ; capital, Ngan-king. Pop. 
20,600,000. 

NIAGARA (43® 15' N., 79® 8' W.), river, N. America, 
forming boundary between Ontario and Nev; York ; 
rises in Lake Erie and flows into Lake Ontario (c. 
36 miles). At famous Falla river is divided by Goat 
Island, larger volume of water falling 168 ft. on 
Canadian side {HoraeaJxoe Fall : breadth, 2640 ft.) ; 
Amer. Fall, much narrower, is 162 ft. high. Below 
falls river enters chasm, and farther on are whirlpool 
and rapids. 

Gilbert, Niagara Falla and (heir History (1893). 

NIAGARA FALLS.— <1) (43® 6' N., 79® 4' W.) 
town, New York, U.S.A. ; seat of R.C. univ. ; manu- 
facturing centre ; derives water-power from Falls. 
Pop. (1910) 30,446. (2) (43® 14' N., 79® 9' W.) town, 
port of entry, on Niagara, Ontario ; carborundum, 
paper. Pop. 10,900. 

NIAGARA FORT (43® 17* N., 79® 6* W.), fortress, 
near estuary of Niagara R., on Lake Ontario, N. 
America ; oooupied by British, 1813-15. 

NIALL, Bee O’Neill. 

NIAM-NIAM, African people of mixed descent, 
dwelling from the White Nile and the Shari nearly to 
the equator; ostimatod at 2,000,000, and including 
soverat quite distinct tribes. Courageous, faithful to 
their wives, skilful in many arts and industries, and 
intelligent. Earthenware, metal- work, and wood- 
carving are the chief industries. The men are hunters, 
the women agrioulturists, the soil being fruitful of 
cereals, yams, and tobacco. 

NIAS (I® N., 97® 30' W.), island, Dutch E. Indies, 
W. of Sumatra. Pop. 320,000. 

NIBELUNGENLIF.D, High German^ heroic epic 
around the following tradition : King Gunter of 
Burgundy weds Queen Brunhilde with the help of 
Siegfried ; Siegfried in turn weds Krierahilde, Gunter’s 
sister. The two queens quarrel and I^emhilde 
insults her rival. Hagen, a vassal of Gunter, avenges 
the insult by murdering Siegfried. Kriemhilde 
marries Etzel, king of the Huns, and with his aid 
treaoherously annihilates the rest of her family (the 
Nibdungen), but is herself killed by Hagen, who in 
turn suooumbs to Hildebrand. Althongh of popular 
Ger. origin, the epic was preserved through Scandi- 
navian channels, and has been coloured by them, 
acquiring a definite form about 1200 under Kaiser 
Fr^erle I. It was lost after the XV. cent* but was 
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redifoOTered by Obereit and Bodmar in the XVIII. I 
oeat., and reconstituted from later discoveries. It 
has loxmed the inspiration of several modem 6er. | 
masterpieces, notably Hebbers Die ^ibelungen and| 
Wagner’s great series of musical dramas, Der Ring der 
Nibelungen, 

NXGJEA, modem Isnu (40* 30' N., 29* 60' B.), 
ancient city on Lake Asoania, Bithynia, Asia Minor. 

NXCJBA, COUNCIL OF (325 A.D.), the first 
GBonmenical Council ; the persecutions were over and 
Christianity was now state -established. The im- 
mediate object of the Council was to settle the Arlan 
controversy. The bp’s were mostly from the Eastern 
provinces. The Council refused to accept an Arian 
creed ; a creed was brought forward by Eusebius of 
Casarea and in a modified form accepted by the Council. 
The majority wore unwilling to see phrases formulated 
which were not in Scripture. Athanasius took a leading 
part and the Emperor Constantine presided. 

NICARAGUA (11* te 16* N.. 83* to 87* 30' W.). 
republic, Central America ; is bounded N.W. by 
Honduras, E. by Caribbean Sea, S. by Costa Rica, 
S.W. bv Pacific ; area, e. 49,200 sq. miles ; Cordillera 
runs along S.W. side, 16 to 30 miles from coast; 
between mountains and sea is depression containing 
Lakes Managua and Nicaragua ; to E. between base 
of hills and sea is extensive plain. Nicaragua is 
drained by Coco, Sistin, Grande, San Juan. A canal 
from Atlantic to Pacific, via the San Juan Valley and 
Lake Nicaragua, was early projected and operations 
actually begun (1889), but the Panama route has 

S revailed. Chief towns, Managua (capital), Leon, 
ranada, Matagalpa. Subject to earthquakes ; 
climate varies with elevation, hot and damp near 
coast. 

Nicaragua was sighted by Columbus, 1602 ; overrun 
by Gonzalez Davilo, 1622, and annexed by Spain, 
under whom it became province of Guatemala ; rose 
against mother country and proclaimed independence, 
1821; united with Central Amer. Republic from 1823 to 
1838, when it became separate state ; warred against 
Britain, 184$, from whom it acquired Mosquito Coast 
{q.v.t)f 1860 ; warred against Honduras, 1907. Dispute 
with U.S. occurred, 1909. 

Administered by pres., aided by council of five 
ministers ; legislature consists of house of 36 members 
elected by popular vote. Principal religion, Rom. 
Catholicism, ramary education is free and obligatory. 
Nicaragua produces mahogany and other valuable 
timbers, coffee, rubber, su^-oane, fruit, gold, silver ; 
stock-raising and dairying important. Railway 
mileage, c. 170. Inhabitants include Europeans (very 
few), Indians, half-breeds. Pop. (1910) 600,000. 

Niederlein, The State of N. (l898) ; Walker, Ooean 
to Ocean, an Account of N. and its People (1902). 

NIGA8TRO (39* N., 16* 22' E.), town, Catanzaro, 
Calabria, Italy. Pop. 18,600. 

NICE, Nizza (43* 44' N., V 14' E.), chief town 
in Alpes-Maritimes, France; beautifully situated on 
Mediterranean. Built by Phocssans from Marseilles, 
Niccea was bought by Romans ; in Saracen hands, 
X. cent. ; taken by French, 1643, but restored to 
Savoy ; joined to Prance, 1869, in return for Fr. 
support against Austria. A fashionable Riviera 
winter resort, N. is famed for its Promenade des 
Anglais, Casino, Battles of Flowers, etc. ; has 
cathedral, fort, and harbour ; exports flowers, per- 
fumes, fruits, olive oil, pottery, and carved olive-wood. 
Pop. (1911) 142,949. 

NXCEPHORUS I., By^ntine emperor, 802-11, after 
luooessful revolution against Irene. 

NIGEPHORUS XI., Phooas, Byzantine emperor, 
963~fi9 ; famous conqueror ; assassinated by wife in 
eon junction with his nephew, John Zimisces. 

NIGEPHORUS III., Botaniates, Byzantine 
Mnparor, 1078-81 ; with Turk, help deposed pre- 
deoeesor Michael VII. ; deposed by Alexius Comnenus. 

mCHOLAS (1841- ), kins of Montenegro, etc. ; 

■oeo., 1880, as hereditary prince; developed Montenegro, 


extended boundaries; fought against Turkey, 1862, 
1876, 1877-78, 1912-13; obtained subsidies from 
Russia; assumedtitle king, 1910; distinguished general, 
statesman, and poet. See Montenbgeo. 

NICHOLAS I. (1796-1856). Tsar of Russia; m. 
Charlotte Louise, dau. of Emperor Frederick William 
III., 1817 ; declared heir of his bro., Alexander I., 1823, 
Constantine being passed over at his own request; 
•uoo., 1826, after dangerous revolt in army stirred up by 
princes, as tyrannical character of N. was deeply feared ; 
at onoe established iron despotism and elaborate spy 
system ; assisted Greeks against Turkey in their Wai 
of Independence from hatred of infidel ; western policy 
to uphmd existing governments by armed intervention 
of powers. N. me^e Holy Alliance with Austria and 
Prussia, 1833, of which secret purpose was crusade 
against revolutions ; it became Quadruple Alliance by 
aooession of Britain, 1840, Russia temporarily abandon- 
ing Turk, aims ; visited England, 1844 ; aided Austria 
to suppress Hungarian revolution, 1849, and to maintain 
preponderance in Germany against Prussia, 1860; 
refused to acknowledge Napoleon III., and alienated 
remaining powers by attack on Turkey ; as pretext 
for war demanded reoo^tion of right, claimed by 
France, to protection of Holy Places at Jerusalem, and 
to protectorate of all Christian subjects of sultan; 
sustained crowning disaster in Crimean War (^.v.); 
rigid, narrow, upright oharaoter; handsome and striking 
appearance. 

NICHOLAS II. (1868- ), Tsar of Russia; 

suco. his f., Alexander III., 1894 ; strongly desirous 
of peace ; originated Peace Conference at Hague ; 
maae alliance with France ; forced to grant Constitu- 
tion, 1905 ; unwisely roused Japan by Eastern policy 
and sustained humiliatii^ defeat. See Russia. 

NICHOLAS I., THB G&iat, pope, 858-67 ; greatly 
increased prestige of papacy; reduced archbishopric 
of Ravenna, 861-64 ; by Lateran Council, 864, ordered 
Lothair II. of Lorraine to take back his wife, and deposed 
abp’s who had allowed bis divorce ; victorious over their 
attempted resistance ; recognised False Decretals and 
used their power in summoning Hincmar and Rothode 
to Rome, 863, and denring independent action to 
counoils ; quarrelled with Gk. Church. 

NICHOLAS n., pope, 1058-64; Lateran Council, 
1059, settled mode of eleoting popes ; made aUianoe 
with Normans of Apulia. 

NICHOLAS m., pope, 1277-80; successfully 
opposed house of Anjou ; null, 1279, settled disputed 
pomts in rule of St. Francis. 

NICHOLAS IV., pope, 1288-92; pious Franciscan, 
unequal to secular government. 

NICHOLAS V., antipope, 1328-30. 

NICHOLAS V., pope, 1^7 -55 ; humanist and states- 
man ; pope at time of Turk, capture of Constantinople. 

NICHOLAS, HENRY (c. 1601-c. 1580), founder of 
the religious sect called the Family of Love ; b. in 
Munster. The sect was Anabaptist, and tended to- 
wards rationalism. 

NICHOLAS OF BASEL (d. 1397), Ger. heretic ; 
taught Quietism ; akin to mystics of Beghard brother- 
hood ; Schmidt’s identification of N. with Merswin’s 
' God’s friend in the Oberland ’ now rejected ; burned 
to death. 

NICHOLAS OF CUSA, see CusA, Nicholas of. 

NICHOLAS, ST., famous saint believed to have 
lived under Constantine ; bp. of Myra, Syria ; his 
feast-day is Dec. 6 ; as Santa Claus became identified 
with Christmas festivities ; patron of Russia, of 
chil^en, and of seafarers ; subject of many legends 
in many lands. See Boy Bishops. 

Littlewood, Story of Santa Glaus (1912). 

NICHOLAS, SIR EDWARD (1593-1669), Eng. 
statesman ; foremost adviser of Charles I. in Civil War, 
arranging treaty of Uxbridge, surrender of king to Scots, 
surrender of Oxford. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN (1822-67), Brit, general and 
administrator ; served in Sikh Wars ; dejpQty-ooxn- 
missioner of Bannu on annexation of Punjab, 1849 ; 
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orashed attomptod mutinj of Panjob ; infiited on, 
and oarriod out, attack on Delhi ; slain after entry ; | 
brilliant ruler, despotic but just ; called by Lord Roberts ' 
* beau idial of a soldier and a gentleman/ 

NICIAS (V. cent. B.O.), Athenian statesman and 
soldier ; succ. Poriclos as le^er of aristooratio faction ; I 
opposed Cleon ; helped to arrange Peace of Niciae, 
421 B.a ; app. general in Syracusan expedition, 415 
B.O. ; proved himself Incompetent, oyer-oautious, and 
superstitious ; killed, 414 ; a man of no nenius, 
popularised by minor successes and lavish distribution 
of wealth. * 

NICKEL (Ni » 5S‘68), metallic element in iron n*oup ; 
occurs as kupfemickel (NiAs), n. glance (NiAsS), and 
frequently with iron and cobalt. Obtained by roasting 
sulphide to oxide, and reducing with charcoal Purihea 
by forming m carbonyl (Ni(CO)4), a volatile, easily de- 
composable liquid. Silvery white, hard, may be rolled 
and polished ; difficult to oxidise ; S.G. 8*9 ; M.P. 1484* ; 
used for plating (electrolysis of NiS04,(NH4)^04,6m0 
solution), for ^ojrs (German silver, coinage), and for | 
nickel el^l (armour plates, guns). Oxides KiO, Ni^Oj ; 
salts from NiO only, green hydrated, yellow anhydrous. 
Ni(OH)|, pale green, does not oxidise in air. NiS04, 
7£^0, ana NiS04,(NH4)jS04,6H,0, isomorphoiis with 
corrmonding iron salts. Ni(OH)j, from Ni(OH)a and 
NaOOl, black precipitate. 

NICKEL-PLATING, see Elhotmoitv (Electro- 
plating). 

NICOBAR ISLANDS (8* N., 03* E.), group of 
19 islands in Ind. Ocean, belonging to Great Britain. 
Chief islands are Great and Little Nicobar, Camorta, 
Nanoowry, and Car Nicobar ; total area, 636 sq. 
miles ; large forests ; climate unhealthy ; administered 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans ; first 
taken by Danes, 1766; Austrians, 1778; British, 
1869 ; chief exports— cocoa-nuts, edible birds' nests. 
Natives are of Malay type. Pop. c. 7000. 

NICOLE, PIERRE (1626-96), Er. theologian ; one 
of most illustrious prof’s at Port Royal ; trans. Pro- 
vinciales into Latin, but became estranged from 
Jansenists ; wrote Eesais de morale. 

NICOLL, SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON (1861- 
), Brit, journalist, editor, and theologian; knighted, 
1909. 

NICOLSBURG, Bohemian Mikulov (48* 49' N., 
16® 38' E.), town, Moravia, Austria ; vineyards. 

NIGOMEDIA, modem Ismid (40® 46' N., 30® E.), 
ancient city, Bithynia, Asia Minor ; founded in 264 by 
Nicodemes I., king of Bithynia ; residence of several 
Rom. emperors ; scene of Hannibal’s death. 

NIGOPOLIS, Actia Nioopous, ancient city, Epiru.s, 
Greece ; founded by Octavian in commemoration of his 
victory at Actium, 31 b.o. 

NICOSIA.-(l) (36® 12' N., 33® 10' E.) capital 
of Cyprus, on Pedius ; seat of Gk. abp. ; manufactures 
leather, textiles. Pop. 17,000. (2) (37® 42' N., 14® 26' 
E.) town, Catania, Sicily. Pop. 16,600. 

NICOTINE (CyH, 4 N,), colourle.s8 alkaloid oil in 
tobacco; B.P. 241® C., pungent smell, soluble in water 
and alcohol, very poisonous. Diacid base forming 
crystalline salts, e.g. C,4H,4N„2HCL 

NICTBEROY, Nitbeoy (23® 62' S., 42® 62' W.), 
town, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. America ; manufactures 
textiles, soap, tobacco. Pop. 37,000. 

NIDIFIGATION, see under Nest. 

NIEBUHR, BARTHOLD GEORG (1776-1831), 
Ger. historian ; b. Copenhagen ; held several public 
posts, but chiefly important as author of Roman History 
(R&misehe Oeechiehte ) ; first two vol’s pub. 1812, third 
voL after death. N. originated new theory of early 
Rom. history, emphasised laws which control develop- 
ment of civilisation, and founded new hist, school. 

NIEBUHR, EARBTEN (1733-1815), Ger. geo- 
grepher to Dan. Arab. Exploration Soc. ; his fellow- 
travellers died, and N. continued expedition alone ; re- 
turned, 1767, and wrote valuable accounts of travels ; 
widely read biography by s., Barthold (q.v,). 

NIEDERBHONN (48® 66' N., 7® 40' E.), town. 


Allaoe-Iiorraine, Germany; mineral springs. Pop. 
3300. 

NIEDERLAHNBTEIN (60® 20' N., 7® 86' E.). 
town, Eesse-Nassau, Prussia, at junction of Lahn and 
Rhine ; manufactures machinery. Pop. 4000. 

NIEDER-SELTERS (60® 18' N., 8® 16' E.), village, 
Hesse-Naasau, Prussia ; * Seltzer-water * springa 

NIEDERWALD (40* 69' N., 7* 64' E.), mountain- 
ridge, near Rhine, Germany ; site of a national monu- 
ment to commemorate Ger. victory over France in 
1870-71. 

NIEM, DIETRICH OF (c. 1346-1418), Ger. chron- 
icler; abbreviator in papal chancery; advocated 
general council to end great schism and uphold Empire 
against Papacy; works important for ecclesiastical 
history. 

NIEMBSCH VON 8TREHLENAU, Austrian 
poet, known by pseudonym Nicolaus Lenau (j.v.). 

NIEMEN, tee Mbmsl. 

NIENBURG-ON-THE-SAALE (61® 60' N., 11® 
46' E.), town, on Saale, duchy Anhalt, Germany; iron 
foundries. Pop. (1910) 6673. 

NIENBURG-ON-THE-WESER (62® 38' N., 9® 
16' E.), town, on Weser, Hanover, Prussia ; glass-works. 
Pop. (1910) 10,295. 

NIERSTEIN (49® 62' N., 8® 20' E.). town, on 
Rhine, Hesse- Darmstadt, Germany ; wines. Pop. 
(1910) 4600. 

NIETZBCHE, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1844- 
1900), Ger. philosopher ; believer in Darwinism ; 
brute strength, cunning, etc., are exalted as leading 
to success in the struggle for existence ; the Christian 
virtues should be superseded, as tending to the pro- 
longed existence of less vigorous types ; apostle of 
gospel of Superman. Cliief work, Thus Spake 
Zaraihustra. 

Nietuche (People’s Books, 1912); Orage, N. in 
Outline and Aphoriem ; Miigge, N., His Life and Works. 

NIEUPORT, Flemish Nibuwpoort (61® 8' N., 
2® 44' E. ), small town, on Yser, West Flanders, Belgium. 
Pop. 3600. 

NIEVRE (47® 10' N., 3® 30' E.), central depart- 
ment, hVance ; area, 2658 sq. miles ; mountainous 
in E. ; drained by Allier, Loire, Yonno ; largo forest 
area ; live stock raised ; coal, iron and steel manu- 
factures. Pop. (1911) 299,312. 

NIGDEH, Niqdb (37® 68' N., 34® 40' E.), town, 
Konieh vilayet, Asia Minor. Pop. 21,000. 

NIGEL (d. 1169), bp. of Ely, 1130; prominent for 
work in Exchequer under Henry II. 

NIGER (4® 25' N., 6® E.), large river of West 
Africa ; rises in plateau of Futa Jallon in Fr. 
Guinea ; flows N. and N.E. through Fr. Sudan, 
turning S.E. at Barka, flows through Nigeria and 
enters Gulf of Guinea by numerous mouths, Rio 
Nun at Akassa being the chief one ; total length, 
2600 miles, of which over 1050 are navigable ; area 
of basin, 684,000 sq. miles. Swampy delta extends 
about 120 miles along coast, and covers an area of 
14,000 sq. miles. Chief tributaries are Benue, 
Sokota or Rima, and Kaduna ; principal towns, 
Bammako, Sasandig, Timbuktu, Ansango, Ilo, Gambo, 
Busa, Lokojo, Asaba, Abo, Rabba, Egga ; N. is 
known under various names (Goliba, Isa, Quorra, 
etc.) ; first discovered and explored by Mungo Park, 
1795 ; followed by Clapperton, 1826, R. and J. Lander, 
1830, Richardson, Barth, 1861-54, Flegel, 1880-81, 
Gallieni, Cailli6, Boyd Alexander, etc. 

Mungo Park, Travel in the Interior of Africa in the 
Years 1796, 1796, 1797; Lenfant, Le Niger (1903); 
Boyd Alexander, From the Nigw to the Nih (1W8). 

NIGERIA (10® N.. 6® E.), Brit. protwJtorate, West 
Africa ; consists of Northern Nigeria and Southern 
Nigeria (including Laqos Protectorate). Ni^ria is 
bounded on N. bvFr. Sudan, W. by Dahomey, B. by Lake 
Chad and Ger. Kamerun, and S. by Quit of Guinea ; 
total area about 400,000 sq. miles. Boundary between 
Northern and Southern Nigeria r’lns from 9* N. in 
West to 7* N. in East. Coast region is flat and 
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Rwftmpy, with hot and unhealthy climate, malaria 
being very prevalent; northern part fertile, with 
healthier dimate ; interior traversed ny mts . ; Wghest 
ranges, 6000-7000 ft, ; immense valuable forests. 
Chief rivers are Niger, Benue, Sokoto, Kaduna, 
Waube or Yo, Cross, Katsena, Oongola ; principal 
towns, Lagos (capital and seaport), Kano, Sokoto, 
Asaba, Onitsha, Benin, Abo, Zunceni (chief town in 
Northern Nigeria). Maifoni, Abeokuta, Ibadan, 
Illorin, Gebba, Bussa, Qando ; Akassa, Brass, Bonny, 
Warri, Barutu, Calabar, Saj^la, Opobo, Forcados, on 
or near coast. Fauna consists mainly of elephants, 
lions, giraffes, hyenas, monkeys, and many species 
of antelope; rivers infested by crocodiles, hippo- 
potami, and rhinoceri. Native tribes are mostly 
negroes — Ibo, Idzo, Aros, Efiks, Borgus, Jukos, 
Qambas, Fulas, Hausas, etc. Muhammadanism is 
widely spread, especially in north, but cannibalism still 
prevails in some parts, and human sacridoes are quite 
common. 

Region was discovered by Portuguese, XV. cent. ; 
Brit, traders gradually acquired pr^ominating share 
of trade ; United African Co. established, 1879 ; 
acquired rights over Nigeria, and in 1886 obtained 
royal charter as Bos/al Niger Co, ; Benin (g.v.) 
massacre and expedition, 1897. Niger Co. surren^red 
political administrative rights, 1900, and Proteotorate 
(under High Commissioner) was formed ; Lagos (q.v.) 
made Western province of Southern Nigeria, 1906— 
other nrovinces. Eastern (headquarters. Calabar) and 
Contra! (headquarters, Warri) ; Sir Fr^trick Lugard 
app. High Commissioner of both Northern and Southern 
Nigeria with a view to their federation, 1012. AH 
children bom after April 1, 1901, were declared froe. 
Nigeria was explored by Mongo Park, Major Denham 
and Clapperton, R. and J. Lander, Richardson, Dr. 
Barth, etc. Local administration is conducted by 
Brit. Residents, native kings and chiefs. River is 
chief means of communication ; railway from Lagos 
to Baro, Bahama, and Kano. Principal products are 
palm oil, kernels, rubber, timber, ivory, cotton, kola- 
nuts, in^go, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, ostrich feathers, 
shea-butter, gums, live stock ; silver, manganese ore, 
tin, lignite, iron, lead ore, salt, and soda are found. 
Pop. c. 6,720,000. 

Lady Lugard, A Tropical DepevdeTicy (1006) ; 
Mockler-Ferryman, Brit. Nigeria (1902) ; Leanard, 
Lotoer N. and its Tribes (1906) ; Morel, Nigeria : its 
Peoples and Problems (1911). 

NIGHTHAWK, a Nightjar, see Goatsuokik. 

NIGHTINGALE, see under Thrush Family. 

NIGHTINGALE, FLORENCE (1820-1910), Eng. 
philanthropist; showed strange power over animals 
as child ; nospital training ; took out staff of nurses 
to Oimea, 1864, and performed heroic services ; revolu- 
tionised hospital nursing (^-v.) at home, founded N. 
Home, and spread knowl^ge of hygiene ; of good social 
position ana exercised enormous influence. Lt/e, by 
Tooley (1904). 

NIGHTJAR, see Goatsucker. 

NIGHTSHADE, a term comprising two species, 
included in the Solanaceoi — Atropa belladonna, the 
deadly n., from which belladonna (g.r.) is obteined, 
and Solanum dulcamara, the bittersweet, which is only 
slightly poisonous. 

NIHILISM, name of species of revolutionary propa- 
ganda in Russia. Word first appears in Turguemov’s 
Fathers and Sons (1862), for spirit which turns critical 
eye on all human institutions; later appropriated 
to political destructiveness of physically violent kind. 
Disappointed by reign of Alexander II., Russ, liberals 
began in 1871 to organise revolts against government ; 
the literary movement had been confined to prosperous 
classes, who now began to preach to people with Sub’ 
terranean Russia for organ; procession at Mosoow, 
1877 ; persecuted, imprisoned, or sent to Siberia ; 
1878-80 wore years of Nihilist Terror, and after two 
vain attempts Alexander II. was slain by bomb, 1881 ; 
prominent place token by wonen in these attempts ; 


Alexander III, nearly stomped out movement by secret 
police system and severe punishments. 

Stopniak, Underground Russia (1883); Stepniak and 
others, N. as it was (1896). 

NHGATA (37* 67' N., 139* 3' E.). seaport. Eohijo, 
Japan, on W. coast; lacquer- ware. Pop. 63,000. 

NIIHAU, see Hawaiian Islands. 

NX JAR (36* 64' N., 2* 15' W.). town, Almeria, Spain. 
Pop. 15.600. 

NIJMEGEN, Numwegen, Nimeouen (61® 61' N., 
5® 33' E.), city, on Waal, Gelderland, Netherlands ; 
Roman Noviomngus ; contains Church of St. Stephen 
(1272), Ronaissanoo town hall, and ruined Carolingian 
palace; tobacco, metal-work. Pop. (1911) 67,116. 

NIJNI-NOVGOROD, see Nizhnio -Novgorod. 

NIJNI-TAGILSK, see Nizhne-Tagilsk. 

NIKAYA, group of Buddhist canonical lit. ; Suita 
Pisaka is composea of four chief N’b, mainly dialogues. 

NIKXO (c, 37® N., 137® 30' W.), district, Japan ; 
an importont religious centre and place of pilgrimage ; 
many Shinto and Buddhist shrines and templea 

NXKOLATEV (47® 7' N., 30® 31' E.), town, Kherson 
Russia ; important naval station ; fortiBed ; hat 
Gk. cathedral, observatory, naval arsenal ; manu- 
factures flour, iron goods, etc. Pop. (1910) 95,400. 

NIKOLAYEVSK.— (1) (52® N., 48® 40' E.) town, 
on Irgiz, Samara, Russia. Pop. 13,600. (2) (52* 63' 
N., 140® 22' E.) fortified town, on Amur, former 
capital, E. Siberia. Pop. 6500. 

NIKOLAYEVSKAYA SLOBODA (50® 5' N., 45° 
30' E.), town, on Volga, Astrakhan, Russia; trading 
centre. Pop. 19,000. 

NIKOLSBURG, see NiCOLSBUEO. 

NIKON (1605-81), Russ, patriarch, 1653; revised 
Slavonio service-books. 

NIKOPOL (47® 32' N., 34® 40' E.), town, Ekater- 
inoslav, Russia. Pop. 8000. 

NIKOPOLI, Nicopolis (43® 42' N., 24® 63' E.), 
town, on Danube, Bulgaria ; defeat of Sigismund of 
Hungary by 'furks, 1396. Pop. 6200. 

NIKOSIA, see Nicosia. 

NIKBHICH, Nikshttch, Niksio (42® 46' N., 18* 
67' E.), fortified town, Montenegro; taken from Turks 
by Montenegrins in 1877. Pop. 5300. 

NILE, longest river of Africa ; rises between 2® and 
3* S. as Kaoera {Alexandra Nile), in N.W. of Qer. 
East Africa ; general course from S. to N. ; passes 
through Victoria Nyanza, and enters north part of 
Albert Nyanza as Somerset Nile or F»cton*a Nile ; 
flows through Sudan as Bahr-el^Oebel ; below Fashoda 
it takes the name of Bahr-ehAbUtd or White Nile. After 
Berber the Nile flows northwards for about 1800 miles 
through north Sudan and Egypt without receiving a 
single tributary, and enters the Mediterranean by two 
Iirincipal branches, the Rosetta and Damietta. The 
delta, 150 miles in length, with numerous canals in 
every direction, is the most fertile part of North Africa. 
Chief tributaries are Bahr-el-Ghazal, Sobat, Bahr-el- 
Azrak, or Blue Nile, and Atbara. Principal towns are 
Cairo, Assiut, Assuan, Kena, Naghamadi, Wadi Haifa, 
Akasba, Dongolo, Berber, Abu Earned, Khartum, 
Fashoda, Lado, Wadela, Fajao. Total length is 
3600 miles ; navigable throughout (c. 3000 miles), 
except at the six cataraots Itetween Khartum and 
Assuan, and after leaving Albert Nyanza. Steamers 
ascend as far as Gondokoro ; sudd (floating vegeta- 
tion) hinders navigation on Upper Nile. Area of 
linage basin is estimated from 1,000,000 to 1,600,000 
sq. miles. Nile is subject to regular floods, between 
June and Oct. ; maximum elevation is c. 41 ft. above 
the normal level. The fertility of the Nile country 
depends on these inundations. Irrigation has been 
improved by the building of the immense Assuan dam 
{q.v.), Assiut dam, Zifta and other barrages. 

Nile is intimate^ associated with ancient and 
modem history of Egypt (q.v.) ; many famous anti- 
quities on banks. From earliest times the situation 
of the Nile's sources formed a fascinating geographioal 
|>rob]eni ; loarot Qf Blue Nile exploit by Brqce^ 
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1770-72; Ismail Pasha expedition ascended White 
Nile to junction with Blue Nile, and discovered 
Khartum, 1820-22 ; cjmlored by three Eg;^tian 
expeditions as far as Gondokoro, 1830-42 ; Speke 
reached Victoria Nyauza, 1858, and discovered Ripon 
Falls, 1862 ; Albert Nyanza discovered by Sir Samuel 
Baker, 1864 ; Stanley explored Kagera, and named 
it Alexandra Nile, 1875 ; Anglo-Ger. Commission 
surveyed Kagera from 30* E. to mouth, 1903 ; other 
important explorers wore Sohweinfurth, 1868-71, 
Colonel Chaille-Long, 1874, Gordon, 1876, Baumann, 
Kandt, Lionel D6cle, 1891 onwards. 

Sir Harry Johnston, The Nile Quest (1903) ; Kandt, 
Caput Nile (Berlin, 1904) ; Blue Book of Egypt No. 2, 
1904 (report by Sir VV. Garstein) ; and works by 
Bruce, Baker, Speke, etc. 

NILE, BATTLE OP THE (1798), fight between 
Brit, and Pr. fleets in Bay of Aboukir. Ib aring of Fr. 
appearance at Malta, Nelson rightly judged Egypt 
to be its secret destination, but, arriving at Alexandria 
before the Fr. fleet, supposed he had made error, and 
sailed away ; returned to find French in possession, 
but surrounded Fr. fleet in Aboukir Bay at mouth of 
Nile, and destroyed it. Napoleon for months was thus 
cut off from Fiance. 

NILES (41* 10' N., Sr 63' W.), city, on Mahoning, 
Ohio, U.S.A* i ironworks, coal and iron mines. Pop. 
(1910) 8361. 

NILOHAI {Boschiphus tragocam.elus)y an Ind. 
antelope, with maned nock, and tore limbs longer 
than hind ; only the male with horns. 

NILGIRIS, THE, Neilghbrries (11* 25' N., 76® 
46' E.), plateau, Deccan, India ; highest point, Mt. 
Dodabetta, 8760 ft. The district has area 956 sq. miles. 
Pop. 115,000. 

NIMACH, see Nbemttch. 

NIMAR (21® 46' N., 76® 30' E.), district, Nerbudda, 
Central Provinces, India. Pop. 335,000. 

NIMBUS, in art, a halo {q.v,), 

NIMEGUEN, see Nijmegen. 

NlMES (43* 61' N., 4® 21' E.), town, Gard, France ; 
magnificent Rom. remains ; Maison Carriet finest 
extant example of Greeo-Rom. arebiteoture ; huge 
amphitheatre, Tour Magne^ Temple of Diana; Rom. 
baths onoe supplied by superb Pont du Card (see Aqub- 
DUOTS). Augustus founded Nemausua on site of former 
Volsoian capital ; greatly favoured by Agrippa, 
Antoninus Pius, and other emperors ; taken by Vanaals, 
Visigoths, Saracens, and Franks ; long under Dukes of 
Toulouse ; restored to France, 1269 ; ^misard strong- 
hold ; birthplace of Guizot, Daudet ; silk, cotton, 
carpets, wine trade. Pop. (1911) 80,400. 

NIMROD, in Genesis 10 a * mighty hunter,* and 
builder of Assyria. The etymology is uncertain, and 
various unsuccessful attempts at identification have 
been made. 

NI^VEH, celebrated ancient city, capital of 
Assyrian Empire, situated on Tigris, opposite modem 
town of Mosul Practically nothing was known of 
the city till discoveries made by Layard, Rawlinson, 
Smith, Rassam, and others in mounds of Kuoyunjik, 
Nebi Yunus, Khorsabad, and Ninevsh. In Kuoyunjik 
and Nebi Yunus (mounds believed to contain ruins 
of Nmeveh) have been discovered vast palaces with 
inscriptions, sculptured fibres, monuments, etc., 
which have thrown much light on Assyrian history ; 
exact date of foundation unknown ; Sennacherib 
made many additions to Nineveh, and under him 
oitv rose to great power and splendour ; ruins of his 

S dace and that of Assur-bani-pal contained in 
uojrunjik; traces of Esar-haddon’s palace to be 
found in Nebi Yunus. Nineveh was captured by 
Modes and Babylonians, c. 606 b.c. 

Ferguson, Pcuacea of Nineveh and PersepoUs Restored. 
NING-PO (29® 42' N., 121® 21' E.), walled town, 
Cheh-kiang, China ; one of Treaty ports, opened 1824 ; 
exports tea, silks, cotton ; many monasteries and 
temples. Pop. (1910) 400,000. 
l>7INKlGATr eee Babylonia (Religion). 


NIOBE (classical myth. ), dan, of Tantalus and DionA 
Her pride in the number and beauty of her children 
gave offence to Leto, who caused Apollo and Artemis 
to slay the children. 

NIORT (46® 19' N., 0® 27' W.), capital, Deux-S4vres, 
France, on Sdvi-e-Niortaiso ; gloves. Pop. 23,600 

NIPIGON, Nipigon (60® N., 87® 30' W.), lake, On- 
tario, Canada ; disoharges by Nipigon River into Lake 
Superior. 

NIPISSING (46® 16' N., 80® W.), lake, Onterio, 
Canada ; discharges into Lake Huron by French River. 

NIPPON, see Japan. 

NIPPUR, one of most ancient cities in Babylonia, 
was situated between Tigris and Euphrates ; site 
identified as Nippur by Layard’s excavations in 
1861. In 1889 extensive excavations were carried 
on by Univ. of Pennsylvania, when thousands of 
tablets and fragments, besides remains of buildings, 
were unearthed ; these inscriptions give excellent 
account of history of city, and in particular of temple. 
Nippur was evidently a sacred city, centre of worsnip 
of Sumerian god En-lil ; temple improved and com- 
pletely rebuilt often ; Arabs name site Nw§ar, 

NIRIS, Niriz (29® l(y N., 64® 16' E.), town, Fare, 
Persia. Pop. c. 10,000. 

NIRVANA, see BUDDHISM. 

NISH (43® 27' N., 21" 69' E.), town, Servia ; Gk. 
episcopal see ; taken in 1466 by Turks, who held it 
tul 1878, when restored to Servia. Pop. (1911) 24,049. 

NISHAPUR (36* 8' N., 68® 40' E.), town, capital of 
Nishapurprovince, Persia; turquoise mines; birthplace 
of Omar KhayyAra {q.v.). Pop. c. 16,000. 

NISIBIS (37® N., 41* 10' E.), ancient city and 
fortress, Mesopotamia ; scene of repeated conflicts 
between Romans, Parthians, and Persians ; modem 
Nisibin. 


NITER OY, see Niothebot. 

NITRIC ACID, Aqua Fortts, HNOg, colourless 
fuming liquid ; B.P. 86® C. ; prepared from Chile salt- 
petre (NaN 0 |+HjS 04 =sNaHS 04 +HN 08 ) ; commer- 
cial acid (S.G. 1*42) contains about 70 %; corrosive, 
dissolves metals, powerful oxidising agent, * nitrates * 
benzene, etc. ; stains skin yellow. Salts are nitrates, 
soluble in water ; KNO| is nitre. 

Nitro oompounds are derived from nitric acid, 
NO^OH, by replacement of the OH group by another 
radicle ; their generic formula is therefore R.NO 9 . 
They are pr^ar^ by * nitration ’ thus : RH + HO.NO, 
= B.NOa + H,0, and may be reduced by nascent 
hydrogen thus : RNOa + 6H = KNHa-f2HaO. 

Nitrobenzene (CjHgNOa), a pale yellow oil, B.P. 
206* C., is prepared by nitrating benzene 
NO-. OH = C-HiNOa + H,0) ; used for making 
anitine, by reduction with tin and hydrochlorio acid ; 
CeH,NOa -f 6H = CaH^NHa + 2H,0. So-oalled nitro- 
glycerin (C,H 4 (N 03 )a) and nitrocellulose (CjaHi 404 (N 0|)4 
+ CjaHi 405 (N 0 a) 4 ) are nitrates. 

NITROGEN (N = 14-01), gaseous element, mole- 
cule =Na; occurs chiefly in the air (78 % by volume, 
75’5 % oy weight), and in combination as ammonia, 
nitrates, etc. — Preparation: (i.) by heating a oonoen- 
tratod solution of sodium nitrite and ammonium 
chloride, e.g. NaNOa + NH 4 Cl=NaCl-f- 2 HaO+N 2 ; (ii.) 
by oxidation of ammonia, e.g. 2NH|-f-3NaOBr = §NaBr 
-1- 3HaO -I- Na ; (iii. ) by reduction of an oxide, e.g. Nfi + Cu 
=CuO-l-N,. 

Properties : colourless, tasteless, odourless, does not 
burn or support combustion ; 1 part water dissolves 
0-023 part Na N.T.P. ; 1 litre at N.T.P, weighs 
1*25107 grain; critical temperature, - 149® C. ; oritioal 
pressure, 27*5 atmospheres ; B.P. (atm. press.), 
7 195*6° 0. ; M.P. - 210*6® C. Combines with heated 
lithium, caloium, barium, magnesium, forming 
nitrides, and with oxygen, by sparking, forming nitrio 
oxide, NO. Hydrides; NH,, NaH 4 , N,H ; hydroxy- 
lamine; NHaOH; oxides: N-O, NO, 

Na 04 (NOa), NjO, ; oxyaoids : HX0„ HN0» HNO,. • 

Organio nitrogen oompounas are numerous and 
complex. Nitrogen is a oonstitueot of proteld matter* 
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NrrROGX.YGERIN (C 8 H 5 (ONO#) 5 )» glyceryl tri- 
nitrate ; prepared by slowly adding glycerin to a cold 
mixture of concentrated sulphurio (4 parts) and nitrie 
( 1 part) acids. N. is an oil, Sp. Gr. 1 *6 ; very explosiTC, 
especially when impure ; mixed with kieselguhr, a 
silioeouB earth, to make dynamite ; a constituent of 
cordite (smokeless powder). 

NITZSCH, KARL IMMANUEL ( 1 787-1 8«8 ), Ger. 
Lutheran theologian ; s. of K. L. Nitzsch (q.v ,) ; prof, 
at Wittenberg (1817), Bonn (1822), Berlin (1847). 

NITZSCH, KARL LUDWIG (1751-1831), Ger. 
Prot. theologian ; f. of above ; prof, at Wittenberg, 
1790 ; opposed rationalism. 

NIU-CHWANG (40® 62' N., 122® 6' E.), town, 
Manchuria, China ; ono of Treaty ports, opened 1868 ; 
exports beans, silk, skins, etc. Pop. (1910) 61,000. 

NlUfi (19® lO' S., 169® 60' W.), coral island, S. 
Pacific. 

NIVELLES (60® 36' N., 4® 19' E.), town, on Thines, 
Brabant, Belgium ; carriages, paper. Pop. 12,500. 

NIZAMI, NjzX-muddIn Ab(j Muhammad IlyIs 
BIN YOSuf (1141-1203), Pers. poet ; of a very religious 
temperament, he spent the greater portion of his life 
in solitude and meoitation. His first poem, Makhzanul 
Asr&r, was speculative and didactic, but his poetic 
genius was best adapted to epic, as the pnbh’cation of 
his great poem, Khosrau and Shirin, proved. This 
was followed by the epics Laila and Majnun, and 
lakaTidamdma (an epic on tho career of Alexander 
the Great). Hia last work, JJ&fi Vaikart or Stvtn 
Beautietf is a romance. 

NIZAM’S DOMINIONS, Hydbrabad (q.v.). 

NIZHNE-TAGILSK (68® N., 60® 20' E.), town, 
Perm, Russia ; steel- and iron -works. Pop. (1910) 
33,000. 

NIZHNE-UDIN8K (56® 60' N., 99® 18' E,), town, 
Irkutsk, Russia ; centre for gold mines. Pop. 6600. 

NIZHNIG-NOVGOROD, NiJNl-NovaoKOD (c. 56® 
N., 44® E.), government, European Russia ; area, 19,789 
sq. miles; large area forested; watered by Volga and 
other rivers ; produces timber, fruits, cereals ; manu- 
factures iron goods, etc. Pop. (1910) 1,999,300. 

NIZHNIY-NOVGOROD (66® 18' N., 44® 2' B ), 
town, Russia ; important commercial centre ; capital 
of government of same name, and seat of celebrated 
fairs ; situated at junction of Oka and Vol^a Rivers. 
City consists of Upper Town, with Krtmhn (begun 
XIV. cent.), situated on hills ; Lower Town, along banks 
of Oka and Volga; and Fair Town, between two rivers. 
N.-N. posse.ssea many ecclesiastical buildings and 
several educational institutions. City owes its im- 
portance to growth of manufactures and traffic along 
rivers, and fairs, which attract merchants from all 
parts ; chief inauatries — flour - mills, distilleries, 
potteries, machinery- works, and shipbuilding. Pop. 
(1910) 103,860. 

NOAH, in Genesis, patriarch who survived Flood, 
and from whom, according to Biblical account, the 
human race descends. (Etymology uncertain.) 

NOAILLES, Fr. noble family, drawing title from 
lordship of N., near Beauvais. With Antoine, noted 
admiral of XVI. cent., and his bro's Fran 9 oi 8 and Gilles, 
ambassadors, family attained prominence ; great 
generals of XVII. and XVfll. cent’s. 

NOAKHALI (22® 48' N., 91® 8' E.), district, Bengal, 
India. Pop. 1,166,000. Chief town, Noakhali. Pop. 
7200. 

NOBEL, ALFRED BERNHARD (1833-90), Swed. 
chemist ; invented dynamite, blasting gelatine, and 
smokeless powders ; established international prizes 
(value c. £8000 each) for those distinguished in 
science, lit., and peace, awarded annually since 1901 
by * Swed. Academy of Science, Stockholm Faculty 
of Medicine, Swed. Academy of Literature, and Com- 
mittee of Norweg. Storthing. 

NOBILITY, see under Classes of Society. 

NOBLE, gold coin of value 63. 8d., issued by 
Edward III.; rose to value lOs. in Edward IV. ’s 
reign, and was superseded by the An^d {q»v,). 
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NOBLE, SIR ANDREW ( 1832 - ), Soot, 

phyricist ; b. Greenock ; ed. Edinburgh end Woolwich ; 
oarried out important researches which revolutionised 
artillery armaments ; cr. bart., 1902. 

NOBLESYILLE (40® N.. 86® W.), city, Indiana, on 
White River; natural gas region; iron foundries. 
Pop. (1910) 6073. 

NO-BODY CRABS, sec under Malacostbaoa. 

NOGERA INFERIORS (40® 45' N., 14® 38' E,), 
town, ancient Nuceria Aljaterna, on Samo, Salerno, 
Italy; bp.’saoe; textiles. Pop. 29,000. 

NOGERA UMBRA (43® N., 12® 46' E.), town, 
ancient Nuceria Camellaria, Perugia, Italy ; cathedral. 
Pop. 8500. 

NOCTILUCA, see under Flaobllata. 

NODDIES, see under Gull Family. 

NODIER, CHARLES (1780-1844), Fr. author, 
writer of novels, tales, history, poetry, criticism, and 
philology, but more important aa influence on the 
Romantics than for personal output ; pioneer in study 
of Romantic subjects. 

NOfi, AMfiDEE DE (1819-84), Fr. caricaturist, 
under pseudonym ‘Cham.’ 

NOETUS (ill. cent.), Christian priest of Smyrna; 
held Patripassian views of person of Christ. 

NOGARET, GUILLAUME DE (d. 1313), Fr. 
statesman ; advised, organised, and carried out cap- 
ture of Pope Boniface VIII., 1303 ; pope liberated by 
Romans, but successor forced to absolve N. ; active 
in securing suppression of Templars, 1307, and trial of 
bp. of Troyes, 1308-13. 

NOGENT-LE-ROTROU (48® 19' N., 0® 48' E.), 
town, on Uuisno, Eure-et-Loir, France ; castle which 
belonged to Sully. Pop. 8600. 

NOGENT-SUR-MARNE (48® 46' N., 2® 25' E.), 
town, on Marne, Seine, France. Pop. 12,100. 

NOGENT-SUR-SEINE (48® 29' N., 3* 30' E.), 
town, on Seine, Aube, France. Pop. 4000. 

NOIRMOUTIER (47® N., 2® 16' W.), island, in Bay 
of Biscay, belonging to Vendee, France. Pop. 6600. 

NOLA (40® 64' N., 14® 32' E.), town, Caserta, Italy ; 
seat of bishopric, has Gothio cathedral ; captured oy 
Romans during Samnite Wars, 313 b.c. Pop. 16,000. 

NOLI (44® 13' N., 8® 20' E.), small town, Genoa, 
Italy, on Gulf of Genoa. 

NOMARTHRA, Sub-order of Edentates (g.v.). 

NOME (64® 30' N., 160® W.), town, on Seward 
peninsula, Alaska; goldfields. Fo]>. (1910) 2000. 

N OMENTUM, modern Mentana (42® 3' N., 12® 
38' E.), ancient town, Italy. 

NOMINALISM, theory that universal terms such 
as man, town, plant are mere names, and that tho things 
they denote have no real existence ; in scholastic 
philosophy of Middle Ages opposed to Realism {q-v.). 

NONCONFORMIST, ‘ ono who does not conform ’ ; 
generally used in England of those Pi’otostants who 
do not conform to the Church of England. See Free 
Churches. 

NONCONFORMITY, LAW RELATING TO, 
differs from that of Church of England, e.g. the mar- 
riage law ; Nonconformist ministers sharo with 
Anglicana certain exemptions, e.g. serving on juries; 
cannot take Oxford or Cambridge divinity degree. 

NON - COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, see 
Officers. 

NON- JURORS, holders of public offices — mostly 
Church of England clergymen — who declined to take 
tho oath of aUogiance to William and Mary in 1688, 
becauso they held that James II. was king by lawful 
and divine right. 

Overton, The Non-Jurors (1902). 

NORA (39® N., 9® E.), ancient town, Sardinia. 

NORBA, Norma (41® 40' N., 13® E.), ancient town, 
Latium, Italy ; modern Norma. 

NORBERTINES, see Prbmonstratbnsians. 

NORCIA (42® 48' N., 13® 4' E.), town, Perugia, Italy ; 
ancient Nursia ; woollens ; birthplace of St. Benedict. 
Pop. 10,000. 

NQRD (6Q® 30' N., 3® 20' B.), department, northero 
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France ; between Belgium and North Sea ; area, 
2193 sq. miles ; chief rivers, Scheldt, Scarpe, Oise, 
Sambre, Lys ; capital, Lille ; soil fertile ; extensive 
coal mines ; iron, steel, and other manufactures. 
Pop. (1911) 1,961,780. 

NORDAU, MAX SIMON (1849- ), Ger. physi- 
cian and critic; famous for theory of decadence of 
modem art. 

NORDEN (53® 36' N., 7® 13' E.), town, Hanover, 
Prussia ; sugar, tobacco. Pop. (1910) 6891. 

NORDEN, JOHN (1648-1626), Eng. topomapher ; 
originator of county guides. His first work, Specvlum 
Britannicc : Middleaext was followed by other parts. 

nordenskiOld, nils adolferik, baron 
(1832-1901), Swed. geographer and Arctic explorer; 
b. at Helsingfors, Finland. In the Vega he acnieved 
the navigation of the North-East Passage. 

NORDERNEY (63° 43' N., 7® 11' E.), smaU island. 
North Sea, off coast of E. Friesland ; belongs to Han- 
over, Prussia ; sea-bathing resort. Pop. (1910) 4261. 

NORDFJORD (61® 68' N., 6® E.), inlet, western 
coast, Norway. 

NORDHAUSEN (61* 30' N., 10® 48' E.), town. 
Prussian Saxony ; has R.C. cathedral ; manufactures 
boor, spirits, tobacco, leather, etc. I^op. (1910) 32,664. 

NORDICA, MADAME, Ltlun D6m1 (1869- 
), Amer. soprano operatic singer; notable success 
in Europe as well as U.S.A. 

NORDIN, CARL GUfiTAF (1749-1812), Swed. 
statesman, bp., and historian ; principal adviser of 
Gustavua III. ; collection of MSS. nucleus of Scripiorts 
rerum Suecicarum medii c$vi. 

nGrdlingen (48® 61' N., 10® 29' E.), town, 
Germany ; here Imperialists defeated Swedes, 1634, and 
French defeated Imperialists, 1645. Pop. (1910) 8706. 

NORE, the (61® 28' N., 0® 48' E.), sandbank, in 
catua^ of Thames, England ; marked by lightship ; a 
Brit, fleet mutinied here, May-June 1797. 

NORFOLK (62® 12' N., 1® E.), county, E. England ; 
bounded on N. and E. by North Sea, S. by Suffolk, 
W. by Cambridge and Linooln ; area, 2044 sq. miles. 
Coast is mostly low and flat, with few indentations. 
Inland are undulating plains, valleys, and woods. 
In W. is Fen district. Broads, l^ng in E. part of 
county, are series of lakes joining various rivers. 
Principal streams are Great and Little Ouse, Yare, 
Bure, Wensum, Waveney. Soil is fertile ; good 
crops raised ; cattlo-rearing, fruit-growing, malting, 
brewing, tanning, and brick-making carried on. 
Manufactures include boots, shoes, silk, wool, flour, 
mustard, and agricultural implements. Chief towns 
are Norwich (county town), Yarmouth, Lynn, Cromer, 
Wells, and Thetford. There are some interesting old 
town and village churches ; a fine cathedral at 
Norwich ; monastic remains at Walsingham, Brom- 
holm, Binham, and Carrow ; notable castles at Castle 
Rising, Castle Acre, and Norwich ; some beautiful 
houses, Sandringham being among the more modern 
mansions. Pop. (1911) 321,748. 

Norfolk^ in Victoria County Histories. 

NORFOLK (42® N., 97® 10' W.), city, Nebraska, 
U.S.A. ; flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 6025. 

NORFOLK (36® 60' N., 76® 23' W.), town, Virginia, 
U.S.A. ; important railway and canal centre; large 
fortified harbour; fine public buildings; seat of Prot. 
bp. ; flour, cotton, pea-nuts, etc. Pop. (1910) 67,462. 

NORFOLK, Earldom and Dukedom of, — 
The county of N. was granted bv the Conqueror 
to Ralph de Gael, who was m 1071 termed 
Earl of Norwich; forfeited, 1074. Hugh le Biqod 
was created Earl of N. by Stephen in or before 1141 ; his 
descendant Roger surrendered remainder of his titles 
and estates to crown, 1302, and died, 1306. Edward 
II. granted the earldom in 1312 to his bro. Thomas, 
whose granddau. Margaret inherited the earldom, 1376, 
and was created duchess, ] 397, when her grandson and 
heir, Thomas Mowbray, was created duke. The Mow- 
brays held earldom and dukedom till death of infant 
Amie, c. 1481 ; her husband, Richard, Duke of York, 
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was created Duke of N., 1477. Dukedom was revived 
for John, Lord Howard, grandson of 3rd duke, 1483 ; 
bis desoendant forfeited, 1572, but his heir again re- 
ceived earldom, 1644, and the dukedom was restored 
to the Howards, 1660. 

NORFOLK IMLAND (29® S., 167* 66' E.), Brit, 
island, S. Pacific ; dependency of New South Wales ; 
formerly a penal settlement ; colonised by Pitcairn 
islanders, 1866. 

NORICUM, an ancient province of Rome, 1)^2 to 
S. of Danube ; now included in Austria, Carintma, 
Styria, and Salzburg. 

NORMA, see Norba. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, training colleges for teachers. 
See Education. 

NORMAN (36® 10' N., 97° 30' W.), city, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. ; seat of state univ. ; flour and cotton -seed oiL 
Pop. (1910) 3724. 

NORMAN CONQUEST, see ENGLAND (History). 

NORMAN, SIR HENRY WYLIE (1826-1904), 
Anglo-Indian field-marshal ; performed brave rescue in 
second Sikh War, 1844; distinguished in Mutinv; gov. of 
Jamaica, 1883 ; Queensland, 1888; ficld-marsnaJ, 1902. 

NORMANDY (49° N., 0®), old province of France, 
between Brittany and Fr. Flanders ; N. and W. coasts 
washed by Eng. Channel ; now comprises the five 
departments, Seine-Inf6rieuro, Eure, Calvados, Manohe, 
and Ome ; total area, 10,5()0 sq. miles. Normandy 
has fine pasture-land and orchards, picturesque and 
varied coast scenery; chief river, Seine; principal 
towns, Rouen (capital), Evreux, Caen, Alen^on, Le 
Havre, Dieppe, Honfleur, Harfleur, Cherboi^g on coast ; 
numerous bathing resorts. Country was invaded and 
conquered by Northmen, IX. cent., who definitely 
settled, 911, when Fr. king, Charles the Simple, granted 
the land thereafter called N., RoUo the viking chief 
doing homage as first Duke of N. ; united with England 
after Norman Conquest, 1066 ; passed to France, 1204 ; 
retaken by England, 1346, 1417 ; English finally 
defeated, 1450. Normandy has given FVanoe many 
of her greatest men. Chief industries are lace, textiles, 
carpets, machinery, ship-building, leather goods, hard- 
ware, stained glass, cider-malung ; famous liqusur 
Benedictine made at F4camp ; agriculture, cattle- and 
horse-rearing. See Noemans, Vikings. 

Palgrave, History of N. (4 vols., 1878) ; Scudamore, 
Normandy (1906) ; Macquoid, Through Normandy. 

NORMANS, Scandinavians who emigrated in X. 
cent, from Norway, etc., to Gaul, and became absorbed 
in Romano-GaUic population of N.E. France, form- 
ing duchy of Normandy in Fr. kingdom. This branch 
of * Northmen * also colonised Britain, Sioily, and 8. 
Italyin XI. cent. Their first recorded appearance on Fr. 
coast was in V. cent. Invasions increased in number, 
but remained mere piratical attacks. Defeated by the 
Frankish ruler, Tbeodobert, 530, the Northmen for a 
time came more rarely. The pirate Adroald marked 
the coming era of settlement by establishing himself at 
Saint-Omer, Charlema^e kept them in awe, but after 
his death they appeared m the Seine and made a settle- 
ment in lie de Noirmoutier. Yearly invasions and 
pillagings followed, Paris being terrorised, 846 and 885, 
and numerous towns burned and battles fought. Al- 
though bribed to depart, they soon returned in larger 
numbers. Charles the Simple granted part of Neustria, 
the subsequent Normandy, to the viking, Rolf the 
Ganger, 911, on condition that he became Christian and 
prevented any further invasions by the Seine. Rouen 
became capital of the new fief, now a settled colony. 

The Normans adopted Fr. tongue and customs, 
became the foremost people of France and pioneers in 
all new movements, religious or artistic — witness their 
famous arch, and chansons de geste, and Beo Abbey, the 
great centre of civilisation. They showed themselves 
the most energetic people of Europe, and made many 
conquests outside France. Ralph de Toni assisted the 
Italians against the Byzantine emperor, 1017, and other 
Norman nobles began to settle in Italy. Apulia was 
conquered, 1041-42. CJelebrated Robert Guiscard {q»v.) 
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beoftma Dnka o! Apulia and Calabria, 1069. His 
bro. Roger conquered Sicily, 1060-1101. Roger’s son 
united Sicily and Apulia in Norman kingdom of Naples 
or Sicily. England was conquered by William, Duke of 
Normandy, 1066. See ENOLaim (History), NoaMANOY, 
Naplu, Sicily, Vikings. 

Johnson, Tht Normans in Europe; Jewett, The 
Normane, 

NORMANTON.~Kl) (53* 42' N.. 1* 25' W.) town, 
on Calder, Yorkshire, England ; coal mines. Pop. (1911) 
15,033. (2) (17* 38' S., 141* 26' E.) town, river port, 
on Norman, Queensland, Australia. 

NORONHA, FERNANDO DE, see FERNANDO db 

Noronka. 

NORRIS, JOHN (1667-1711), Eng. philosopher and 
diyine. Educated at Winchester and Oxford, he was 
neyertheless closely related to the Cambridge Platonists, 
especially to Henry More. He was much influenced 
also by Malebranohe. 

NORRISTOWN (40* 6' N., 76® 23' W.), town, on 
Sohuylkill, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; cottons, woollens. 
Pop. (1910) 27,876. 

NORRKOPING (68® 35' N., 16® 10' E.), city, on 
Motala, Ostergotland, Sweden ; cotton goods ; burned 
by Russians, 1819. Pop. (1911) 40,629. 

NORTH ADAMS (42® 41' N., 73® 8' W.), city, on 
Hoosac, Mussachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 22,109. 

NORTH AMERICA, see America, United Sta^tes, 
Canada, Newfoundland, Alaska. 

NORTH BERWICK (50® 3' N., 2® 43' W.), watering- 
place, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, on Firth of Forth ; 
well-known golf-links; nearit arel3erwickLaw(612ft.), 
Tantallon Castle, and Bass Rock. Pop. (1911) 3247. 

NORTH BRABANT, see Brabant. 

NORTH CAPE (71* 10' N., 26® 46' E.), promontory, 
Norway, on island of Magerd; most northerly point 
of Europe. 

NORTH CAROLINA, see CAROLINA. 

NORTH, CHRISTOPHER, see WiLSON, John. 

NORTH DAKOTA, see Dakota. 

NORTH HOLLAND (52® 36' N., 4® 60' E.), 
province of Netherlands between North Sea and 
Zuider Zee; area, 1070 sq. miles; it includes the 
islands Texel, Vlieland, Terschelling, Marken, Wieringen, 
and Urk ; chief towns, Amsterdam and Haarlem ; 
cattle -rearing, cheese-making, chief industries. Pop. 

1.140.000. 

NORTH ISLAND, see Nbw Zealand. 

NORTH, MARIANNE (1830-90), Eng. botanist ; 
travelled all round the world painting flora. 

NORTH 8EA, German Ocean (66® 30' N., 3® E.), 
part of Atlantic between Great Britain, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, and Norway ; length, 
700 miles ; breadth, 420 miles ; area, 190,000 sq. miles ; 
greatest depth off Norwegian coast, 440 fathoms ; 
bed crossed by large banks (Dogger, Jutland, etc.) ; 
communicates with Baltic through Skager Rack and 
Cattegat ; with Atlantic through Strait of Dover, 
Eng. CJhannel, etc. ; receives Rhine, Elbe, Thames, 
Forth, Tay, Tweed, etc. ; extensive fisheries. See 
Oceanography. 

NORTH SEA CONVENTION, 1882, agreement 
between Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
and Holland for allocating respective rights of fishery in 
North Sea, and also for establishing pemoe regulations. 

NORTH SHIELDS (66® N., 1® 26' W.), seaport, 
on Tyne, Northumberland, England ; ironworks ; ship- 
building yards; incorporated with Tynemouth (f.e.). 

NORTH, SIR DUDLEY (1641-91), Eng. financier; 
made Urge fortune ; commissioner for customs, 1688 ; 
removed to treasury and managed finances with great 
ability till Revolution. 

NORTH SYDNEY, residential suburb, Sydney, 
New South Wales, on N. shore of Port Jackson. Pop. 

23.000. 

NORTH TONAWANDA (43® N., 78® 60' W.), 
city, on Niagara River, New York State, U.S.A.; 
lumber-mills. Pop. (1910) 11,956, 


NORTH WALSHAM (52* 19" N., 1* 28" E.). 
market town, Norfolk, England. Pop. (1911) 4254. 

NORTHALLERTON (54®21"N., 1* 26" W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England; eentro of bp. of Durham’s liberty 
in N. Riding from Domesday times ; near by was fought 
BaUle of the Standard, 1138. Pop. (1911) 4806. 

NORTHAMPTON (42® 14' Nt, 72® 39' W.). town, 
Massachnsetts, U.S.A. ; manufactures ]^per, silks, 
cottons, woollens, sewing machines, cutlery; many 
educational and philanthropic establishments. Pop. 
(1910) 19,431. 

NORTHAMPTON (52® 16' N.. 0® 54' W.), 
municipal, parliamentary, and county borough in 
Northamptonshire, England, on river l^ene ; of great 
histone interest ; contains All Saints’ and St. 
Sepulchre’s Churches and an Eleanor cross ; seat of 
leather manufactures; other industries — tanning, 
brewing, and iron-founding. Pop. (1911) 90,076. 

NORTHAMPTON, Earldom AND MarquesSATI 
or. — Saxon Waltheof was created, or confirmed as, earl, 
1072, his son-in-law, Simon Senlis, c, 1080. The 
Senlises held earldom till 1184, the Bohuns, 1337-73. 
William Parr, bro. of last queen of Henry VIII., was 
created Marquess of N., 1647, attainted, 1553, but again 
created marquess, 1659 ; d. childless. Henry Howard, 
cr. earl, 1604; d. ebildless, 1614. William, Lord 
Compton, was created earl, 1618, and title has since de- 
scended in that family, together with marquessate 
granted to Charles, 16th earl, 1812. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (52® 16' N., 1* W.), 
midland county, England; bounded by Lincoln, 
Rutland, Leicester, Warwick, Oxford, Bucks, Bedford, 
Huntingdon, and Cambridge ; area, 909 sq. miles. 
Surface is undulating ; highest ground near Daventry ; 
some parts richly wooded and well cultivated, finest 
Boenery being in W. and S.W. N.E. forms part of 
Fen district. Chief rivers are Nene, Welland, Avon, 
Cherwell, I.ieam, and Ouse. Wheat and barley are 
principal crops raised ; good pasturage where stock- 
raising is carried on. Iron is found ; main industry, 
manufacture of boots and shoes. Chief towns are 
Northampton (county town), Peterborough, Kettering, 
and Wellingborough. At Peterborough is fine 
cathedral ; interesting churches to be found at Earls 
Barton, Brigstock, Brixworth, Irthlingborough, and 
elsewhere ; remains of several castles, including those 
of Fotheringay and Barnwell ; some beautiful mansions 
and ancient crosses. Pern. (1911) 213,754. 

Northamptonshire, in Victoria County Histories. 

NORTHBROOK, THOMAS GEORGE BAR- 
ING, 1ST EARL OF (1826-1904), Brit, statesman; 
held various oiBoos under Liberal governments, 1857- 
72; gov.-gon. of India, 1872-76; first lord of Ad- 
miralty, 1880-86 ; commissioner to Egypt, 1884. 

NORTHCLIFFE, ALFRED CHARLES WIL- 
LIAM HARMSWORTH, 18T BARON ( 1866- ), 

newspaper proprietor; founded Answers (1888), Daily 
Mail (1906); chief proprietor of niimcrous daily and 
weekly newspapers ; has encouraged aviation by offer- 
ing enormous prizes. 

NORTHCOTE, SIR STAFFORD, see Idles- 
LBiGH, Earl or. 

NORTHEIM (61® 46' N., 10® 4' E.), town, on 
Ruhme, Hanover, Prussia; tobacco. Pop. (1910)8625. 

NORTHFIELD.— (1) (44® 28 N., 93® 7' W.) city, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., on Cannon ; manufactures lumber. 
Pop. (1910) 3266. (2) (44® 10' N., 72® 38' W.) town, 

Vermont, U.S.A. ; seat Norwich Univ. ; furniture ; 
woollens. Pop. (1910) 1918. 

NORTHFLEET (51* 26' N., 0® 21' E.), urban 
difilrict, Kent, England ; chemical works. Pop. (1911) 
14,184. 

NORTHINGTON, ROBERT HENLEY, 1ST 
EARL OF (c. 1708-72), Lord Keeper (last so desig- 
nated), 1767-61; Lord Chancellor, 1761-66; cr. earl, 
1764; pres, of Council, 1766-67. 

NORTHMEN, see ViKiNos. 

NORTHUMBERLAND (65® 16' N., 2® W.), 
northernmost county, England; bounded on N. by 
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Berwick and Roxburgh, W. by Cumberland, S. by 
Durham, and E. by North Sea ; area, 2000 sq. miles. 
Shores art general^ low ; oft coast lie Holy Isle or 
liindisfame. Fame Islands, and Coquet Island. Inland 
surface is mostly nigged and broken, with undulating 
hills and moors, rising highest on borders of Scotland 
and Cumberland; highest point, Cheviot (2676 ft.). 
County is well watered by Tweed, 1^, Ain, Coquet, 
Wansbeck, Blyth, and Tyne ; valleys fertile and 
well wooded. Northumberland is one of chief sheep- 
rearing counties in England; cattle -raising also carried 
on ; chief crops, barley and wheat ; important 
coast and river Osheries ; of great industrial im- 
portance, coal being chief product. Tyne is centre 
of manufactures and has enormous sliipping trade ; 
principal industries along its banks are shipbuilding, 
iron-works, alkali-works, manufacture of machines, 
tools, glass, and pottery ; in other parts of county 
are brick- and tilo-works, potteries, and cloth-mills. 
Chief towns are Newcastle, Tynemouth, N. Shields, 
Alnwick, Hexham, and Morpeth. 

In VI. cent. Northumberland fonne<l part of 
Bernicia ; later joined with Deira and called 
Northumbria ; from Norman Conquest to XVII. cent, 
scene of many struggles with Scots ; contains 
battlefields of Otterburrif Homildon Hiil^ and Flodden. 
There are imposing castles at Bamborough, Alnwick, 
Norham, Dunstan burgh, and Warkworth ; fine ecclesi- 
astical remains at Lindisfame, Hexham, Alnwick, 
and Newminster. Pop. (1911) 371,621. 

Northumberland^ in Victoria County Histories. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Earldom and Dukicdom 
OF. — Cornea N orthumbrenaia occurs, 1100, and various 
people were called earls in XII, cent, ; but there 
seems to have been no earldom in modem sense till 
1377. Earldom was held by great house of Percy 
{q.v^), 1377 till (with exception of periods of attainder) 
1670, and by descendants on female side since ; duke- 
dom created for 2nd house of Percy (Smithson), 1766. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, DUKE OF, JoiIN Dud- 
LBY, Viscount Lisli, Eabl of Warwick (c. 1602- 
63), Eng. statesman ; member of council of regency 
for Edward VI. ; or. Earl of Warwick, 1647 ; over- 
threw protectorate of Somerset, 1649 ; became chief 
power m realm and obtained dukedom of N. 1561 ; 
misgoverned; married his son, Lord Quilford Dudley, 
to Lady Jane Grey and induced king to settle crown 
on latter ; defeated by Mary, and executed. 

NORTHUMBRIA, most northerly and one of 
most important of Old English kingdoms, stretching 
from Humber on S. to Firth of Forth on N., and 
bounded on W. by Cumbria and Strathclyde ; con- 
sisted of former kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira ; 
Bernicia said to have been founded by Ida, c. 647 ; 
first known king of Deira, Ella; two kingdoms 
united under Ethelfrith, end of VI. and beginning of 
VII. cent's; Christianised under Edwin in VII. cent. 
Northumbria declined through internal troubles and 
invasions, and in 827 became tributary to Egbert, 
king of Wessex. 

NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE (33* 
N., 72® E.), province in Brit. India, constituted 
in 1901 ; consists of districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu, and Dora Ismail Khan, formerly comprised 
in Punjab ; Hazara district ; ^encies of Malakand 
(Dir, Swat, Chitral), Ehyber, Kurram, Toohi, and 
Wa^ ; area, c. 38,700 sq. miles ; capital, Peshawar. 
Region is mostly mountainous, ^ndu Kush forming 
northern boundary ; highest summits are Tiraoh Mir 
(26,400 ft.) and Kachan (22,600 ft.). River valleys 
and district of Peshawar are most fertile and cultivated 
parts- Principal rivers are Indus, Kabul, Kurram, 
and Kunhar. Administration is in hands of com- 
missioner and agent to Qov.-Qen. Leading occupation 
is agriculture ; chief crops — maize, rice, wheat, barley, 
sugar-oane, grain, tobacco, and cotton. Inhabitants, 
c. 2,260,000, are mostly Pathans. 

NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, see PoiiAB RlOiONS, 
OBOOBAniT. 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES, division of 
Canada; area, e. 1,200,000 sq. miles; long adminis- 
tered by Hudson's Bay Co. {q»v.)\ bought by Dominion, 
1869; out of it wero carved provinces of Mi^iitoba 
(1870), Alberta (1905), Saskatchewan (1905); part 
of Keewatin district divided between Ontario and 
Manitoba, and Ungava incorporated in Qnebeo (1912). 
N.W. Territories now comprise undeveloped remons 
of Canada north of 60* N. (except Yukon), viz. Mac- 
kenzie, Franklin, and remnant of Keewatin ; governed 
by oommissionor and council of four ; inhabited by 
Indians, Eskimos, and a few white fur- traders. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, see UNITED 
Provinces of Aoua and Oudh. 

NORTHWICH (63® 16' N., 2® ZV W.), market 
town, Cheshire, England, at junction of Weaver and 
Dane; salt-mines, chemical works. Pop. (1911) 18,161. 

NORTON, THE HON. MRS. CAROLINE 
SHERIDAN (1808-77), Eng. writer ; granddaughter 
of R. B. Sheridan ; prototype of Diana of the Croaa- 
ways ; married unhappily to Hon. G. C. Norton (1827), 
from whom she separated ; married Sir W. Stirling- 
Maxwell, 1877. Her best novels are Stuart of Dun- 
hath (1847), Old Sir Douglaa (1868) ; poems include 
I'he Sorrows of Rosalie (1829), The Child of the Islands 
(1846), The iJidy of La Qaraye (1862). 

NORWALK.— (1) 41® 6' N., 73® 26' W.) city, on 
Norwalk, Connecticut, U.S.A.; woollen goods. Pop. 
(1910) 0964. (2) (41® 16' N., 82® 40' W.) city, Ohio, 

U.S.A. ; iron and steel manufactures; pianos. Pop. 
(1910) 7868. 

NORWAY (68® to 71® IP N., 6® to 31® E.), kingdom 
situated in extreme N.W. of Europe ; bounded N. by 
Arctic Ooeivn, N.E. by Russ. Lapland and Sweden, 
S. by North Sea, Slcager Rack, and Cattegat, and 
N.W. by Arctic and Atlantic Oceans ; extreme lenrth, 
c. 1160 miles; width varies from 20 to 260 miles; 
area, 124,445 miles. 

Physical Features. — The seaboard is fringed by 
chains of islands which render it, in many oases, 
dangerous of access, though they give continuous 
lines of smooth-water channel inside. It is everywhere 
indented by the long, narrow, winding inlets, often 
with sides rising sheer from the sea, known as fjords ; 
tliis broken character gives the country a long coast- 
line of over 3000 miles, and the deep fjords furnish 
many convenient harbours. The islands — Kvald, 
Tromso, the Lofodens, and the Vigtens — contain 
about 7 % of tlie total area. The chief fjords, the 
Varangon, Alton, 'rrondhjem (80 miles), Molds, Sogno 
(106), Hardangor (66), Stavanger (50), and Christiania 
(90), vary in depth from 220 to over 660 fathoms. 
Except in the S. and S.E., the coast rises steeply from 
the sea, and the interior plateau slopes up to the 
mountains that form the boundary all along the S.E., 
the Kjolens in the N., with a moan height of from 
4000 to 6000 ft., and the lower but more widely 
spread Dovrefjeld in the S., with a moan height of 2000- 
4000 ft. Several peaks attain to over 7000 ft. ; the 
highest is about 8400. A large number of long, narrow 
lakes lie in ice-scooped hollows, and there are numerous 
short, rapid rivers, the longest being the Gloramen 
(360 miles), flowing S. to CTiristiania Fjord, and the 
Tsnna (176), flowing N. to the Arctic Ocean. 

'The northerly climate is modified by tho Gulf Stream, 
which washes the whole of the N.W., and the hills 
afford considerable protection from the N.E. winds; 
but the cold is severe in the interior, and as the fjords 
allow tho damp winds of the Atlantic to reaoh tho 
plateau, the snowfall there is greater than it would 
otherwise be. The rainfall on the coast varies from 
40 to 76 in., and in the interior from 12 to 16 ; the 
temperature ranges from a winter moan of about 2® in 
tho extreme N. to a summer mean of 63® in the 8. 
Justedal in the S. (4600-6400 ft.) and Svartisen 
(3600 ft.) in tho N. are the largest glaciers ; the limit 
of perj^tual snow varies from 3000 to 6000 ft. ; no- 
where is the coast icebound in winter ; the N. part 
is the * land of the midnight fun-* Norway is chiefly 
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composed of ^ Plntonio and Metamorpbio rooks, granite 
being the principal soil ; everywhere are marks of the 
loo Age. The fauna incluaGS elk, rod-deer, wolf, 
glutton, sheep, j^ouse of largest varieties, wild-fowl 
and sea-birds of many kinds, salmon, herring, cod. 
The fir, oak, ash, birch, elm, hazel, and lime grow in 
great abundance ; hardy fruits, vegetables, and the 
usual cereals are grown. 

History. — Many of the 
Viking pirates of the VJII. 
cent, sailed from Norway, 
which was at that time 
ruled by many chiefs or 
kings and divided into 
several states each with 
its separate parliament or 
Storthing. HaraldHaar- 
FAOER (860 - 930) united 
Norway under his own 
rule, driving his rivals to 
carve out new principali- 
ties for themselves in the 
Orkneys, Hebrides, Man, 
etc. liie groat Olap 
Trygovksson (995-1000) 
introduced Christianity 
into Norway, and under 
Olaf II., * king and sixint * 

(1016-28), the Norwegians 
were thoroughly Chris- 
tianised. Olaf II. was 
forced to fly before Canute 
in 1028. His s. Magnus 
was restored in 1035, but 
reigned only by aid of his 
uncle Harald Haard- 
RAADA {q.v.)f who suc- 
ceeded him in 1047 and 
was slain at Stamford 
Bridge in 1066. His suc- 
cessors were engaged in 
conflicts with the Church 
and nobles, until in 1240 
Haakon the Old (1217- 
63) firmlv established the 
power of the Crown. He 
also conquered Iceland 
and Greenland. His s. 

Magnus (1263-80), how- 
ever, surrendered the 
Hebrides and Isle of Man 
to Scotland. Haakon V. 

(1299-1319), the last male 
descendant of Harald 
Haarfagor, was succeeded 
by Magnus Erikson 
(1319-43) of Sweden, of 
the Folkunger line, but 
Norway and Sweden were 
separated by Magnus’s 
aMication from Norway 
in favour of his s., Haakon 
VI. (1343-80). 

The minority of his s., 

Olaf V. (1380-87), was 
marked by the rule of 
Margaret of Denmark, 
who after Olaf’s death 
made the Union of Kah 
mar (1397), uniting the 
three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark {q.v.)p and 
Sweden. After a vain attempt to throw off the yoke, 
Norway was forced in 1460 to make a treaty of perpet- 
ual union. Christian III. (1534-69) made a revolt 
against his rule the pretext for treating Norway as a 
subject state, and Dan. language and law gradually 
superseded Norwegian. 

Norway exchanged Denmark for Sweden as a 
ruler in 1814, when by the Treaty of Kiel Sweden (j.v.) 


received Norway as reward for joining the coalition 
against Napoleon. A Swed. army terrorised the 
Storthing into accepting Charles XIII. (king, 1814- 
18), he, however, accepting the new constitution. 
Throughout the century Norway clamoured for 
independence, and a strong republican party opposed 
the autocracy of the king of Sweden. At last the 
successivo efforts of the radical premiers Sverdrup, 



Steen, and Michelsen resulted in 1906 in the establishing 
of Norway as a separate kingdom under Prince Charles 
of Denmark, who became Haakon VIL In 1907 
Britain, Germany, Franco, and Russia guaranteed the 
integrity of Norway. 

literaturs. — Norwegian is a Scandanavian tongue 
closely akin to Danish. From the days of the sagas 
until the XIX. cent. Norweg. literary men wrote in 
Danish, Wergeland (1808-45) was inspired by the 
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n©w patriotism originating in 1814 ; Welha van (1807-73) 
■et up a standard of form ; Lanstad (1802-80), 
Atbjdrnsen (1812-85), Moa (1813-82), Aasen (1813-06), 
Janson (1841- ), and Garborg (1851- ) hava 

dona much for the revival of national lit., and other 
authors of note ara tha brothers Vrag, Vogt, and 
Obatfeldcr (symbolist poets), Hamsun, Kinck, and 
Bojer; \fhila of European ranown are Ibsen (1828-1906), 
Kjelland (1849- ), and BjSrnson (1832-1910). 

Norway has produced some distinguished scientists, 
and the noted polar explorers Nansen and Amundson. 

Government. — The monarchy is constitutional and 
hereditary in the male line ; if the king has no male 
heir he may suggest a successor, but the decision rests 
ultimately with the Storthing. The constitution dates 
from 1814 ; by it the Crown has tha right to veto a bill 
twice, an appeal to the country being made on each 
occasion, and if the third Storthing again passes tha bill 
it becomes law. There is a royal Council. All males 
of 25 and over elect the members, and since 1907 
woman with certain qualifications of income may vote. 
The Storthing is composed of two houses, the Lagthing 
(upper) and Olrhthiyig (lower). The 20 local districts 
or Amts are governed by an Amtmand and have an 
Amtsthing; tha Amts consist of towns and rural 
communes. The Amts are Akershus, Bergen (town), 
Bergenhus Nordro, Bergenhus Sondre, Brataberg, 
Buskerud, Christiania (town), Christians, Fin- 
markon, Hedemarken, Jarlsberg and Larvik, Lister 
and Mandal, Nedenes, Nordland, Romsdal, 
Smaalonone, Stavanger, Tromso, Trondhjem Nordre, 
Trondhjem Sondre. The supreme law-court is 
the Hoiesteret ; in each legal district (Hfrred)^ of 
which there are 104, there is a court of first instance, 
the Forligelses-kommission ; criminals whose ofionoes 
involve serious punishment are tried by jury {Lag* 
mandsret). Mon between 18 and 25 are liable to 
serve in the army ; sailors between 22 and 41 are liable 
to service in the navy. Education is compulsory 
from 6 or 7 to 14 years of ago. Christiania has a univ. 
The Established Church is Lutheran. Tl\o capital is 
Christiania ; the other important towns are Bergen, 
Trondhjem, Stavanger, Drammen, ICristiansand, 
Frodrikstad, Kristiansund, Fredrikshald, Aalesund, 
Skien, Arendal, and Larvik. There are some 2000 
miles of railway, of which over four-fifths belong to the 
State. 

Products and Industries. — ^The small proportion of 
the country (3 %) fit for cultivation is along the coasts, 
especially the south, and in occasional depressions along 
the fjords or lakes; 76 % is of no value, the rest is 
under forest. Timber and fisheries constitute the 
wealth of Norway; 90 % of the farms are under 
50 acres. Cattle number over 1,000,000 ; sheep nearly 
1,600,000. Of the forest trees nearly three-quarters are 
pines ; the annual value of the timber export is about 
£4,500,000 — unwrought and sawn timber, wood-pulp, 
matohes, etc. Tlie fisheries are very valuable, the 
chief being cod and ling ; whales, walnis, seals, and 
sharks are taken in the N. Cod -liver oil is made and 
exported in largo quantities. The minerals — copper, 
silver, p^n^itos, felspar, etc. — are not very important. 
Norway is one of tho great carrying countries of 
Europe. Exports (1911) were over £18,000,000. Im- 
ports (1911) exceeded £27,000,000, the chief being, 
in order of importance, comestibles (including spirits), 
coal, minerals, manufactured metals and minerals, 
textiles, yarn, ropes, hair, skins, tallow, furniture, 
dye-stufis, and paper. Pop. (1900) 2.240,032; (1910) 
2,391,782. 

Bain, Scandinavia (1906) ; Boyesen, Norway (Story 
of the Nations, 1900) ; Daniels, Home Life in Norway 
(1911); Baedeker, Norway and Sweden. 

NORWEGIAN SEA, part of North Atlantic Ocean 
between Norway and Greenland, and between Arctic 
Ocean and about lat. 61® N. 

NOHWICH.~fl) (52* 38' N.. 1* 16' E.) city, county, 
parliamentary and municipal borough and county of 
itself, in Norfolk, England ; beautifully lituatea on 


Wensum River; contains fine Norman cathedral, 
founded 1096 ; castle, in centre of city, has Norman 
keep, now used as museum ; other interesting buildings 
are Ethel bert, Brpingham, and Bp. Salmon’s Gateways. 
N. has over forty churches, finest being St. Peter Man- 
croft’s, St. Andrew’s, and St. Giles* ; chief industries 
— engineering-works, breweries, tanneries, and brick- 
works; manufactures include chemicals, starch, and 
mustard. Pop. (1011) 121,493. (2) (41* 32' N., 

72* 6' W.) city, Connecticut, . U.S.A., on Thames 
River, at head of navigation ; founded 1659, and 
chartered as city, 1784. Manufactures machinery, 
firearms, paper, textiles, and cutlery. Pop. (1910) 
20,367. (3) (42* 30' N., 76* 30' W.) town. New 
York, U.S.A., on Chenango ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 
7422. 

NORWOOD.— (1) (39® 10' N., 84® 26' W.) residential 
city, Ohio, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 16,185. (2) (42® 11' N., 
71® 12' W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; printing- 
Avorks; tanneries. Pop. (1910) 8014. (3) suburb of Lon- 
don, in Surrey ; 6^ miles S. of St. Paul’s. Pop. 37,000. 

NORZAGARAY (14® 40' N., 126® E.), town, Luzon, 
Phirippine Islands. 

NOS AIRIS, people who preserved their independ- 
ence in tho mountains of N. Syria for 600 years ; found 
also in Antioch, Tarsus, and Adana ; estimated at 
from 120,000 to 150,000. Though under Turk, rule 
since 1832, they have never accepted Islamism (or 
Christianity), but retain a mystic and mysterious 
faith. 

NOSARI, Navsabi (20® 54' N., 73® E.), town, state of 
Baroda, Bombay, India; cotton-weaving. Pop. 17,000. 

NOSE, see Olttactohy System. 

NOSOLOGY, the branch of medicine that treats 
of tho classification of diseases. 

NOSSEN (51® 6' N., 13® 18' E.), town, on Miilde, 
Saxony, Germany. Pop. (1910) 5104. 

N 08 BI-BE (13® S.. 48® K), island, off N.W. coast of 
Madagascar, of whiohTt is a dependency ; coffee, sugar- 
cane; capital, Hellville. Pop. 11,000. 

NOSTALGIA, home-sickness, particularly so great 
as to cause melancholia. 

NOTARY, Notary Public, official whose business 
it is to take notes of matters affecting the public ; 
acts chiefly in commercial transactions, attesting deeds 
and other documents to make them authentic in foreign 
countries. In London he must belong to the Scriveners’ 
Co. 

NOTO (36® 64' N., 15® 4' E.), town, Syracuse, 
Sicily ; trade in oil, wine. Pop. 24,000. 

NOTTINGHAM (62® 57' N., 1® 8' W.), city, 
county of city, municipal, parliamentary, county 
borough, on TVent, Nottinghamshire, England ; well- 
built town with wide streets, large market-place, and 
some fine buildings, most notable being St. Mary’s 
and St. Peter’s Churches, R.C. Cathedral, Univ. 
Coll., town hall, and exchange; Castle now used as 
art museum ; manufactures hosiery, lace, cotton, 
wool, machinery, end chemicals. Nottingham played 
a prominent part in Civil War. Pop. (1911) 269,942. 

NOTTINGHAM, EARLDOM OF, first held by 
Mowbrays and descendants (Berkeley, Howards), 1377- 
1681 ; by Finch family, 1G81 onwards. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, NoTTS (c. 63® 6' N., 
1® W.), midland county, in Trent basin, England; 
area, 843 sq. miles; surface lovcl along Trent, else- 
where undulating, rising to c. 600 ft. ; drained by 
Trent and its tributaries ; crossed by several canals 
and by leading northern railways ; contains Sher- 
wood Forest, traditionally associated with Robin Hood ; 
county town, Nottingham. N. was part of Mercia 
in Saxon times, and was frequently overrun by Danes ; 
sided with York in Wars of Roses, and with Charles I. 
in Ci\dl War, which first broke out in this county. 
N. produces coal, iron, gypsum, limestone ; manu- 
factures laco, hosiery. Pop. (1911) 344,135. 

Nottinghamshire (Victoria County Histories). 

NOtTMENON, the reality underlying phenomena; 
the thing-in-iteeU, 
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KOVA •COTXA (46® N., 64* W.), maritime pro- 
Tinoe, Canada ; most easterly of domitiion ; 
connected with New Brunswick by narrow isthmus 
at end of Bay of Fundy ; consists of Nova Scotia 
proper and Cape Breton Island, separated by Gut of 
Oanso ; length, 300 miles, breadth, about 100 miles ; 
area, 21,06S sq. miles. There are numerous oxceUent 
harbours ; coasts subject to fogs ; many rivers and 
lakes. Surface is hilly, soil fertile. Principal towns 
are Halifax (capital), Sydney, Glace Bay, Amherst, 
Yarmouth, Pictou. N. S. was discovered by John 
Cabot, 1497 ; named Acadia by first Fr. settlers, 1604 ; 
olaim^ by English and renamed Nova Scotia, 1621 ; 
finally ceded to Britain, 1713 ; Cape Breton annexed, 
1763 ; joined the Dominion of Canada, 1867. N. S. 
hai a lieut.-gov., executive council, legislative assembly, 
and oounoil ; Dalhousie and several sootariau univ's ; 
exteofive coal mines ; iron mined and smelted ; 
gold found ; valuable fisheries ; timber, fruit, agri- 
cultural produce exported. Pop. (1911) 492,338. 

WiUsou, Nwa Scotia (1011). 

NOVALIS, Frixdriok von Haxdxnbibo (1772- 
1801), Ger. poet and diamatist ; wiote Heinrich von 
OJterdingen (prose romance), Gcistliche Liedtr (spiritual 
poetry), etc, 

NOVATIAN (111. cent.), Rom. priest; chosen by 
minority as bp. of Rome, 250 ; his followers called 
Navaiians. 

NOVARA (46* SO' N., 8® 36' E.), town, N. Italy ; 
seat of bishopric, has cathedral dating in part from 
V. cent. ; here Austrians defeated Sardinians, 1849. 
Pop. (1911) c. 64,600. 

NOVAYA 2EMLYA, Nova Zembla (71® N.. 
65® E.}, two Russ, islands in Arctic Ocean ; divided 
by the narrow channel Matochkin Shar, and separated 
from Waigatz Island by Kara Strait ; length about 
600 oodles, breadth, 80 miles ; area, 35,000 sq. miles. 
Surface is mountainous ; ooetst-lina broken by fjords ; 
flora and fauna arctic ; whale, walrus, and seal 
fisheries ; discovered by Willoughby, 1553 ; explored 
by Barents, Borough, Count Liitke, Von Baer, 
Grinevetskiy, Ekstam, etc. 

NOVEL, in its modern signification, is a prose 
narrative of considerable length, having a well-defined 
plot and showing intimate observation of character 
and custom. The history of the novel commences in 
Greece with the name of Xenophon, whoso Cyropatdia 
is a fictitious narrative of the boyhood of Cyrus, and 
of which the true motif is an exposition of the author’s 
own views on education. In this little narrative 
there is also to be found the earliest proso love-story in 
Greek — the story of the love of Abradates and Pan- 
theia. The Greek romance writers of the Grroco- 
Roman period show considerable dexterity in plot- 
oonstruction and variety of incident. Charaoteristic 
of the school are The Marvels beyond Thule of 
Antoniua Diogenes, which relates how the hero, Doinias, 
met the heroine, Doroylbs, in Thule; and the JLihi- 
opica of Heliodorus, in which the priestess Charicleia 
flies to Egypt with her lover Theagenes. The Latin 
romance writers borrowed and transcribed from the 
Greek school. The best Latin romances are the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius and the Saiyricon of Fertronius 
Arbiter. 

During the Middle Ages the romauco writers drew 
their material chiefly from Eastern sources, o.g. 
Kalilah and Dimnah^ the Seven Wise Masters, and the 
Gesia Romarwrum, Among medieval story-tellers 
Boccaccio ranks highest; his Fiammetta, Ameto, and 
Decameron are admirably told. In the XV. cent, the 
romance cycles, notably the Arthurian Legends and the 
Chansons de Gesie, opened new vistas to narrative 
writers. Sir Thomas Malory’s Moris d'AfUmr drew 
from these sources and is the forerunner of the English 
novel. In Spain at this time the obivalrio romances 
achieved widespread popularity, till Cervantes' Don 
Quixote ridiculed them out of the field. The pastoral 
romance also had numerous devotees in Spain and 
France. In England this type is represented by the 
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Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney. The Spanish ‘picar- 
esque * or * rogue * n. inspired in France Le oaee’s 
Oil Bias, and In England Nash’s Unfortunate TraveUer, 
The ^e survived in the works of Defoe and Smollett. 
The aomestio n. owes its origin to the epistolary nar- 
ratives of Samuel Richardson, whose Pamela is the true 
prototype of modem fiction, Richardson’s contem- 
porary, Fielding, also contributed much to establish 
the English novel. 

At the berinnmg of the XIX. cent. Sir Walter Scott 
I introduced the historical n., which has ever since proved 
irreeistible. Mention must also be made of Jane 
i Austen, whose quiet studies of provincial life are 
inimitable. George Eliot is the inventor of the 
psychological n.. if not of the problem n. Thackeray, 
Dickens, Kingsley, Hardy, and Meredith are bright 
stars in the galaxy of XIX. cent, novelists. To-day 
fiction is the most fertile department of literature, and 
in theme its resources seem inexhaustible. 

' NO VELD A (38* 27' N., 0* 46' W.), town, Spain. 

NOVELLiE, see Justinian I. 

NOVJ^MBER (from Lat. novem» ‘nine,’ because 
ninth month of Rom. year), eleventh mouth ; contains 
30 days, one was temporarily added in the J ulian era* 

NOVGOROD.--(l) (59* N.. 34* 30' E.) govern- 
meat, European Russia; area, 46,770 sq. miles; 
drained by upper waters of Volga; crossed by several 
canals; moaDtainous in S. Pop. (1910) 1,638,600. 
(2) oapital of above, situated on Volkhov River, near 
Lake Ilmen. On left bank of river is ancient Kremlin, 
walls of which at one time enclosed many churches and 
other buildings. Other interesting features are 
Cathedral of St. Sophia, and many ecclesiastical 
buildings. N. was formerly independent and of great 
importance, but in 1570 almost destroyed by Ivan IV. 
of Moscow and never recovered. Pop. 28,000. 

NOVI LIGURE (44* 46' N., 8® 46' E.), town, Pied- 
mont, Italy. 

NOVIBAZAH, Yenipazab (43® 4' N., 20® 36' E.), 
chief town of Sanjak (district) of Novibazar, strip of 
Turkish territory between Sorvia and Montenegro ; 
high strategical importauoo ; under Austrian military 
occupation, 1879-1008; taken by Montenegrins and 
Servians, 1912. See Turko-Balkan War. Pop. 
10,000 ; (Sanjak) 170,000. 

NOVO-BATAZET (40® N., 45® E.), town, Erivan, 
Russian Transcaucasia. I’op. 9000. 

NOVOCHERKASSK (47® 27' N., 40® E.), town, 
on Don, Russia; cereals, wine. Fop. (1910) 76,480. 

NOVOGEORGIEVSK, Kbylov (49* N., 33® E.), 
town, Khersau, Russia. Fop. 12,500. 

NOVOGEORGIEVSK, MoDLiN (52® 26' N., 20® 47' 
E.), first-class fortress, Rus.'^isn Poland. 

NOVOMOSKOVSK (48® 40' N., 35® 10' E.), town, 
on Samara, Ekaterinoslav, Russia. Fop. 14,000. 

NOVO-RADOMSK, Radomsk (61® N., 19® 20' E.), 
town, gov. Piotrkov, Russia, Pop. 13,000. 

NOVOROSSIYSK (44® 43' N.. 37® 46' E.), seaport, 
capital of Chemomorskiy Territory, Russia, on Black 
Sea; exports cereals. Pop. (1010) 44,230. 

NOWANUGGER, Nawanaqab {q.v.). 

NOWELL, ALEXANDER (1607-1602), dean of 
St. Paul’s from 1560. 

NOWGONG. — (1) (25® N., 79® 30' E.) town, canton 
meat, Bundelkhand, Central India. Pop, 12,600 
(2) (26® 16' N., 92® 42' E.) town, oapital of N. district, 
Assam, India. Pop. 6600; (dist.) 266.000. 

NOWSHERA, Naushahba (34® N., 72® E.), town, 
cantonment, N.W.Prou tier Province, India. Pop. 10,000. 

NOYON (49® 33' N., 2® 66' E.), town, Oise, France ; 
hae fine Transitional cathedral, dating from XII. cent. ; 
old episcopal palace ; Calvin’s birthplace. Pop. 7600. 

NUBAK PASHA (1826-99), Egyptian statesman ; 
Bucoessively sec. to Boghos, Mehemet Ali, Ibrahim 
Pasha, Abbas Pasha, and Said ; organised railway cqm- 
munioation between Cairo and Suez ; on Said’s deaths 
1863, sent by Ismail Pasha to obtain permission from 
eultan for completion of Suez Canal and to settle difier- 
cnees with France ; Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1866 , 
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Abolished separate courts of foreign nations in Egypt 
for civil actions. 

NUBIA, region in N.E. Africa, stretching roughly 
from Eed Sea to Libyan Desert and southward from 
Egypt, but has no definite limits. Greater part of 
suxface consists of sandy deserts and steppes ; produo- 
tive districts lie mostly in valley of Nile ; chiet towns, 
Khartum, Omdurman, Wadi Haifa, and Don^ola. 
Inhabitants are Hamitio people and Arabs. Nnbia is 
included politically in Eg^t or Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

NUBLE (37® S., 72® W.), inland province, Chile, 
bordering Argentine Republic. Pop. 175,000. Capital, 
Chilian. 

NUCERIA ALPATERNA, see NOOEEA InFERIORB. 

NUCIFRAGA, a Nutcracker ; see under Crow 
Familt. 

NUCLEUS, a small central nodule present in each 
plant and animal cell* and intimately conoemod with 
the phenomena of growth and reproduction. It is 
composed of many chromatin elements. In some 
single-celled animals — Protozoa — there are two nuclei : 
a laiver elongated macro- or mega-nticleuMt whigh stains 
deeply, and a smaller micronucleut, difficult to stain. 
The latter is more intimately concerned in sexual 
reproduction than the former. See Ovum. 

NUCULA, see under LAMELiiiBRANcraATA. 

NUDDEA, see Nadia. 

NUDIBRANCH, see under Gasteropoda. 

NUEVA SAN SALVADOR, Santa Tecla (13® 40' 
N., 89® 20' W. ). town. Salvador. Pop. 20,000. 

NUEVO LEON (26® 30' N.. 99® 40' W.), state, 
Mexico, on E. slopes of Sierra Madre ; chief product, 
sugar. Pop. (1910) 368,929. Capital, Monterrey. 

NUGGINA, Nagina (q.v.). 

NUISANCE, in legal parlance, that which is harm- 
ful or discomforting to one’s neighbours. The Public 
Health Act (1875) embraced all measures for the 
removal of n*8, and appointed sanitary inspectors. By- 
laws are made by local authorities. N. may be private, 
as the presence of an^hing which would moke a 
neighbour’s house unhygienic ; or public, as the presence 
of anything (insanitary sewers, cellars, etc.) dangerous 
to the community at large. Immoral houses are in 
the eyes of the law a n. See Disorderly House. 

NUJIBABAD, Najibabad {q^.). 

NUKHA (41® 10' N., 47® 10' E,), town, EUzavetpol, 
Russian Transcaucasia ; silk industries. Pop. 26,000. 

NUMA POMPIUUS (716-672 B.O.), traditional 
second Rom. king; reputed author of innumerable 
religious institutions and legal reforms. 

NUMANTIA (c. 41® 46' N„ 2® 30' W.), ancient town, 
on Douro, Spain ; taken by Romans, 133 b.o., after long 
heroic defence. 

NUMBER. — Starting with the natural numbers 
1, 2, 3, etc., we can extend our ideas to other kinds of 
n’s. If the process of subtraction is to have unique 
significance, t.e. if a -6 is always to have the same 
meaning, when 6 is greater than a it becomes necessary 
to intr^uoe nt^aiivt n’s, which may, if integers, be 
regarded as a continuation of the natural scale back- 
wards through zero. Similarly, division of a by 6 when 
6 is not a factor of a, leads to fractional n’s ; and the 
process of finding the root of a number leads to 

irrational n’s, such aS/>/7 or 1/5, which cannot be 

expressed exactly, but may be obtained to any required 
degree of accuracy. Again, since all squares, whether 

of positive or negative n’s, are positive, ij -a cannot 
denote any positive or negative quantity ; hence it is 
oaUed imaginary. Expressions of the form 

where a and 6 are real, are called complex quantities. 

Theory of numbers is concerned with positive 
Infers, which may be divided into two classes — 
prime number a and composite numbers, A prime can 
only be divided (without remainder) bv itself and 
unity. Two numbers not both divisiole by any 
number other than unity are said to be prime to one 
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another. The different primes ean be fonnd by the 
* Sieve of Eratosthenes.^ The natural n’s from 1 
onwards being written in order, take the first prime, 
2, and cross out every second number from 2. Next, 
leaving 3, cross out every third number from 8. The 
next number left is 6, and leaving this, cross ont every 
fifth number from 6, and so on. The numbers left will 
all be primes. The number of such primes is infinite, 
and it can be proved that no rational integral akebraio 
expression can represent prime numbers omy. Several 
properties of faciors depend on the theorem that if a 
number a divides a product 6c and is prims to one 
factor 6, it must divide the other factor c. For sinoe a 
divides bct every factor of a is found in be ; but since 
a is prime to 6, no factor of a is found in 6 ; therefore 
all the factors of a are found in c ; i.e, a is a factor of c. 
Every composite number can be resolved into prime 
factors, and this can only be done in one way. 

The product of any r consecutive integers is divisible 

by |r (see Algebra). Lot n be the first of the r 

numbers ; then we have to show that 

n(n + l)(n-f2) . . . (a + r-1) [n-f-r-l 

is an integer. The second of these expressions is the 
number of combinations of n + r- 1 things r together, 
and hence must be integral for all values of n and r. 
Thus the theorem follows ; If n is a prime number, the 
coefficient of every term in the expansion of (o-}-6)»», 
except the first and last terms, is divisible by n. This 
follows from the form of the coefficient and from the 
last theorem. 

Fbbmat’s Theorem. — If n be a prime number, and 
m any number prime to n, then tn’* - 1 is divisible 
by n. h’or if n is a prime, the coefficient of every term 
in the expansion of (aj-f-aj,-!- . . . which contains 

more than one of the letters, is divisible by n. There 
are tn terms each containing only one letter, and the 
coefficient of each of these terms is 1. Hence, putting 
u,=Oj= ... =1, we have, if M(7i) denotes a multiple 
of n — 

m*»=rn-l-M(n) ; and.'. - l)=M(n). 

Hence, if m is prime to n, (m””^-l) is a multiple 
of n. 

Tho number of positive numbers less than a given 
number N and prime to it may be shown to equal 

‘ * whereN=o*. 6r. ci. . ., 

and o, 6, c . . . are the different prime factors of N. ^ 

If, when two numbers a and 6 are divided by a 
third number c, they leave the same remainder, they 
are said to be cojwruent with respect to tho modulus c ; 
this is expressed by a=6 (mod. c), which U called a 
congruence. 

Congruences have many properties analogous to 
equations. Thus, if a congruence of the nth degree 
in X be satisfied by more than n values of x, which are 
such that the difference between any two is unity or is 
prime to the modulus, then the oon^enoe will be 
satisfied for all integral values of x, ana the coefficients 
of all the different nowers of x will be multiples of the 
modulus. If a ana 6 are prime to one another, the 
numbers a, 2a, 3a, . . . (6-l)a all leave different 
remainders when divided by 6. From this a simple 
proof of Fermat’s theorem follows. 

Wilson’s Thborbm. — I f n be a prime number, 

1 + |a~l will be divisible by n. This can be deduced 

from the previous theorem, and is important, since 
it expresses a distinctive property of prime numbers. 
Lagrange's theorem, that if p be a prime number, the 
sum of all the products r together of the numbers 1, 2, 3 
. . . (p - 1 ), is divisible by p, r being any integer not 
greater than (p - 2), may bo proved by the congruence 
theorem previously stated. 
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P. Baohmann, ZahUrUKtorie; H. J. 8. Smith, BriL 
A 99 , Eeport on Theory of Numbers, 1859-68, 1865. 

NUMBERS, Boos OF, in Old Teatamexit, fourth of 
the Mosaic books ; like Exodus, is compounded of the com- 
bined Jahvistio and Elohistic narrative, J£, with the 
Priestly Code P, and contains the story of the Israelites 
from the second to the fortieth yoars of the Exodus. 
Chaps. 1-10** are all from P, and describe the camp and 
the functions of the Levites. The dual structure of N. 
is shown in 13-14, where there is plainly a twofold 
story of the spies, and a^ain in 16-17 — Korah’s revolt — 
the combination is obvious; 26-30 are all from P, ex- 
cept part of 32. 

See Gray, in 'International Critical Commentary.' 

NUMBERS, PARTITION OF, theory origin- 
ated by Euler. In it we regard numbers as made up by 
addition of parts. Thus partitions of 4 are 31, 2 2, 
211, 1111. Classes of Partitions : (i) into given 
number of parts, or (ii.) not more than given number 
of parts; (iii.) into given parts, with or without 
repetitions. Partitions are obtained from ‘ partition 
functions.' 

NUMENIUS, see under Flovbr Family. 

NUMERAL, symbol or figure used to represent 
number. Earliest n’s appear to have been hiero- 
glyphioal, as with the E^ptians, but were of little 
aritnmetioal value. Chaldeans, Hebrews, and Greeks 
used letters of alphabet for figures, first 9 letters denot- 
ing units, second 9 tens, 4 others with 5 accented ones 
hundreds, and so on. G reeks continued this notation to 
tens of thousands, and taldng M as 10,000, by com- 
binations with other numerals could roach 100,000,000. 
Roman niiraorals (still used) were I, II. IK* illl, 
V (6), X (10), L (60). C, later C (100). lo. later D (600), 
M or do (1000), and so on. Some of these are derived 
from others; thus V is half of X, L half of C. N’s 
used now are of Indian origin, and it ^Yas not until 
adoption of this decimal system that arithmetic made 
any great progress. 

NUMIDIA, ancient North African state, between 
Rom. province of Africa and north-west state of 
Mauretania, where modern Algeria lies ; named after 
its nomad population ; divided into tribes of JMassyli 
(Eastern) and Massajsyli (Western); cavalry im- 
portant in Punic Wars; became Roman province, 40. 
^ Algeria. 

NUMISMATICS is the soionoo which deals with 
coins and medals. The most rudimentary syetem of 
exchange is the barter system, by w'hich any kind of 
property is used for the pimchaso of the required com- 
moaity. At a later stage a fixed metallic weight 
becomes the unit of exchange. Thus Abraham gave 
to Ephron four hundred pieces of silver, ‘ current with 
the merchant.' The use of metals as weights, however, 
is to be distinguished carefully from the coinage system, 
by which the pieces of metal are stamped witli an 
official impress guaranteeing just weight and value. 
The invention of such a stamp is attributed to the 
Lydians. The gold used by the Lydians was derived 
from Mt. Tmolus and the Sands ot Paotolus. It was 
not pure, but an alloy of gold and silver known as 
eiectrum* The early Lydian coins were bean -shaped 
ingots ; the obverse was plain, while the reverse bore 
incuse sinkings. The earliest Lydian coins have been 
attributed to Qyges, who flourished in the VIIL cent. 
B.O., but probably the coinage was invented at a 
mneh earlier date. Later Lydian coins show on 
the obverse a lion’s head, and on the reverse incuse 
depressions. 

OroMus (568-554 b.c.) substituted a ourrenoy of 
pure gold and pure silver for the primitive electrum. 
His ‘ stater * bears on the obverse the fore -quarters of 
a bull and a lion, and on the reverse a double incuse. 
Parius (522-485 b.o.) founded the Persian coinage. 
His gold stater, called the Daric, was current in the 
louiaa states and the iE^an Islands ; it shows on the 
obverse the figure of the long kneeling, and holding in 
his right band a spear and in his left hand a bow. 
Trade l^twoen Greece and Asia Minor made the 


Lydian coinage familiar on the mainland. The intro- 
duetion of the ooinago system into Greeoe is assimed 
to Pheidon, tyrant of Argos, who flonrished anont 
750 B.O. His coins bear the im])res8 of a tortoise an 
animal sacred to Aphrodite, in whose temple at ,^E)gina 
the coins were issued. In 590 b.o. Solon first mtro- 
duoed the silver tetradraohm at Athens; on the 
obverse of the coin is the head of Athena, patron 
goddm of the city, and on the reverse the owl, a bird 
associated with the goddess. Towards the close of the 
Persian wars the Greek oolns exhibit great beauty in 
conception and exocution. From 480 B.o. the names 
of cities and their chief magistrates begin to occur on 
Greek coins. About this time the Athenian stater 
was the chief unit of exchange in 'Greece, but the 
Corinthian stater, with the figures of Pegasus on the 
obverse, had a wide circulation. 

About 400 B.o. numismatic art in Greece attained its 
highest excellence. The most general type has the 
hea<l of a diviiuty on the obverse, while the reverse has 
a mythological or agonistic subject. Of this type is 
the famous Syracusan medallion, which is judged to be 
the finest example of numismatic art in the world. All 
the large cities of Greece had at this time independent 
mints, out the conquests of Philip of Macedon mposed 
the Macedonian stater on the states of Greece, and the 
independent mints ceased to coin their individual 
types. From the time of Alexander the Great the 
head of tho reigning monarch began to take the place 
of tho ideal head of the divinity on the obverse, and the 
portraiture is distinguished by its uncompromiBing 
realism. As historical sidelights, the series of numis- 
matic portraits of the kings of Syria, Macedonia, Egypt, 
Poatus, Bithynia, and Pergamum arc invaluable. 

The first Jewish shekel was struck by Simon Maoca- 
bsoos c. 140 B.c. During the Greoo-Roman period 
tho Greok states issued bronze coins with representa- 
tions of various local cults and institutions. Roman 
coinage never attained to the eicellenoe of the Greek 
coins issued during the period of the Athenian and 
Spartan supromacy. About 360 B.o. circular pieces 
of bronze, a Roman pound in weight, were stamped 
with the head of Janus on the obverse, and the prow of 
a ship on the reverso. The Republican silver money 
bears representations of events connected with the 
family history of the Triumviri Monsiahs. In the 
year 2 B.O. Augustus assumed the control of tho gold 
and silver coinage, and during the Empire Roman 
coins boro on tho obverse the head of the emperor or a 
member of his family, and on the reverso allegorioal, 
hl^'torical, or architectural subjects. 

Before the coming of the Anglo-Saxons, the Britons 
had an independent coinage modelled after Phcenician 
coins introduced by traders. The chief Anglo-Saxon 
coins aro eJeeattas, slycas, heptarchial pennies, and 
ecclesiaslical pennies ; but English coins are not 
characterise<l by any remarkable artistic merit prior 
to tho cunency during tho reign of Edward III. The 
coins of this sovereign first bear the inscription * Dei 
Gratia * and the title * Rex Fianciao.* The gold coins 
of this period were called nobles and angels, Henry YU, 
first coined tho sovereign. The coins issued by 
Cromwell during the Protectorate aro exceptionally 
fine ; tho obverse bears the laureatod bust of the 
protector, while the reverse boars a crowned shield 
with tho harp and crosses of St. George and St. Andrew. 
Later British coins exhibit no remarkable artistic 
merit. 

The historical evidence afforded by numismatic 
research is mainly corroborative, as the information 
to be derived from the inscriptions is necessarily scant, 
giving principally the names of cities, sovereigns, 
and magistrates, and the date of the currency. Greek 
and Roman coins throw light on obscure mythological 
problems. From the time of Alexander tho Great the 
namismatio portrait-gallery is of the greatest import- 
anoe, as there are fow extant picture portraits belong- 
ing to any period prior to the latter half of the Biiddie 
Ages. But it is perhaps to the glyphic art that numia- 
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inatio art is most closely akin» and on which nninu- 
matie OTidenoe is most invaluable. 

NUMMUIilTES, a genus of mostlv extinct gigantic 
Foraminifera, found as tar back as Carboniferous times ; 
diso-like, and sometimes as large as a half-crown. 

NUNCIO, see Lsa^TS. 

NUNC OMAR, see under Hastings, Waersn. 

NUNDIDROOG, Nandidruo {q.v.). 

NUNEATON (62* 32' N., 1* 28' \V. ), toArn, Warwick- 
shire, England; ribbons; ironworks. Fop. (1911) 
37 083 

NUORO (40® 19' N., 9* 21' E.), town. Sassari, 
Sardinia. Pop. 7300. 

NUPE (9* 20' N., 6* E.), province, Northern Nigeria, 
formerly a native kingdom. Pop. 155,000. Opital, 
Bida. 

NUREMBERG (49* 27' N., 11* 6' E.), city, on 
Pegnitz, Bavaria (middle Franconia) ; presents 
mem^ival appearance, with turreted walls, moat, 
gateways, quaint gabled honses, and narrow streets. 
Chief features are Lorenskirohe (Xlll. cent.), with line 
wood-oarvi^s and stained-elass windows, Seebaldut- 
kirche (XI V. cent.), Franeniurohe ; Kaiserbnrg (roval 
palace), Renaissance town-hall, Germanie and other 
museums ; houses of Dtirer and Hans Sachs, and 
numerous artistic fountains. Nuremberg was an 
imperial free city, XlII. cent. ; prominent in Ht., art, 
and commerce in Middle Ages ; adopted Protestantism, 
1528 ; annexed to Bavaria, 1806. Chief industries 
arc machinery, chemicals, toys, gold- and silver-leaf, 
lead pencils, paints, lithographv, hardware, motors ; 
important trading centre and large hop-market. 
Pop. (1910) 333,142. 

NURSE, see under Shares and Doo Fishbs. 

NUR3IA, see Nobcia. 

NURSING.— In early times, and in the Middle 
Ages, nursing, like hospitals, was in the hands of the 
religious orders, and under the management of the 
clergy ; but after the Reformation it became, in Prot. 
countries, dissociated from religion, and thus declined 
in esteem, and fell into the hands of menials. The 
modern development of n. began, again under a 
religious influence, with the foundation of the KaUer- 
werth InatituU in Prussia in 1836, which was soon 
followed by similar institutions, not only in Germany, 
but in England, U.S.A., and other countries, the first 
in England being the /nsfifnfion of Nursing SUtere, 
found^ in London in 1840 by Mrs. Fry. 'Fh© organ- 
isation of a sorvioe of nurses to care for tlie wounded 
in the Orimean War by Miss Floeinci NioHTiNaALB 
(1820-1910), who was trained at the Kaiserwerth 
Institute, gave a great impetus to n., and the first 
training-school for nurses on the lines in vogue to-day 
was founded with the money subscribed as a national 
recognition to Miss Nightingale in connection with St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, in 1860. 

The requisite professional training for n. may be 
obtained in almost any of the general or special 
hospitals or the more important poor-law infirmaries, 
the methods of training being similar in r^ard to the 
principles although they differ in detail. Probatiojitrs 
entering the hospital must be between 21 (in many 
hospitals, 23 or 25) and 35 (sometimes 30) years of age, 
must pass a medical examination, and snow that they 
have reached a suilicient standard of education. The 
usual salary is £8 to £10 the first year, £16 the second, 
£20 the third, rising to £30 as sta^ nurse, £40 to £00 as 
Bitter or head nurse, and from about £100 to £260 as 
mairont in addition, in most cases, to oniform, board, 
and laundry. There is, however, usually a long 
waiting list at all the large hospitals of persons desir- 
ing to enter as probationers, who may nave to wait 
months or oven a year or two to begin their training. 

Trained nurses in Britain usually belong to a private 
society or institution, or to such an association as 
Queers Victoria’s Jubilee institute for Nurses^ which 
provides trained nurses (receiving a salary of £30 to £35 
per annum, with uniform, board, and laundry) for the 
sick poor in their own homes. A nurse in a private 


institution may receive all the fees she earns, paying a 
oertain sum for the upkeep of the institution, or ^e 
may receive a fixed salary of about £20 and a per- 
centage of the fees she earns in addition. The fees 
charged by private institutions to patients are usually 
from £2, 26. to £8, 3i. per week. 

NUR8INGPUR, Nabsinghpub (g.v.). 

NU6HKI (29* 40' N., 66® E.), chief town, N. 
district, Baluchistan. 

NUT (Bot.), a one-oelied bruit with a woody 
pericarp, the shell, and often partially or wholly 
enveloped in a oupulo formed by the more or less 
complete fusion of the floral bracts, as in the oak 
and hazel. Many so-called n’s are of considerable 
commercial importance, but these do not always come 
within the strict definition given above. Some are 
the sooroo of oils, e.g. palm n. and candle n., whilst 
others, ap. almond and walnut (both really drupaceous), 
are edible. 

NUTCRACKERS, see under Ceow Family. 

NUTBLATCKES, SiTTiDic, a family of small tree- 
climbing passerine birds, with 60 species ; found in 
almost every part of the world, except S. America and 
the greater part of Africa. 

NUTMEG, seed of Myristica fragrans, a tree 
indigenous to Moluccas ; fruit, a berry which splits , 
and exposes the central seed, enclosed by a red aril, the 
' mace ’ of commerce. N. is strongly aromatic and 
used as spiae ; it yields n. butter and n. oil. 

NUTRITION, see Plants (Physiology). 

NUTTAEL, THOMAS (1786-1859), Amer. botanist 
and ornithologist. 

NUWARA ELIYA (6* 69' N., 80* 47' E.), town, 
sanatorium, Ceylon. 

NUX VOMICA, drug consisting of the seed of a 
tree, Strychnos Nux Vomica^ growing chiefly in India 
and Farther India ; seed is duo- shaped, depressed in 
centre, grey in colour, and of somewnat silky appear- 
ance, and its chief constituents are the alkaloids 
etryobnine (^.v.) and brucine ; tinotmre and extracts 
are used meaicinally, chiefly as tonics in dyspepsia and 
other gastro- intestinal conditions, e.g. Nux Vomica 
Compound. 

NYACK (4r 5' N., 73" 65' W.), village, on 
Tludson River, New York State, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 
4619. 

NY AS A (12® S., 34® 40' E.), lake, East Central 
Africa ; enclosed by German East Africa, British 
Central Africa, and Portuguese East Africa ; length, 
340 miles ; breadth, 40 miles ; greatest depth, 2315 ft. ; 
area, 10,200 so. miles ; known to Portuguese as 
Moravia in XVII. cent. ; first explored by Livingstone, 
1859 ; navigated by steamers ana sailing vessels. 

NY AS ALAND, see British Central Africa. 

NYBORG (55® 19' N., 10® 47' E.), seaport, island of 
Fonen, Denmark, on Great Bolt ; formerly important 
fortress ; Swedes defeated hero, 1659. Pop. 8300. 

NYCTICEBUS, see LORIS, POTTOS. 

NTCTIPITHECUS, see DoUROUCOLTS. 

NYEZHIN (61* 8' N., 32® E.), town, on Oster, 
Chernigov, Russia. Pop. (1910) 48,500. 

NYIREGYHAzA (47® 68' N., 21® 40' K.), town, 
Hungary ; extensive vineyards in vicinity. Pop. (1010) 
38 198. 

NYKJOBZNG (64® 46' N., 11® 52' E.), seaport, on 
island of Falster, Denmark. Pop. 7800. 

NYKGpING (68® 46' N., 17® 1' E.), seaport, Soder- 
manland, Sweden, on Baltic ; stcam-engmes, oloth. 
Pop. 9700. 

NYLSTROOM (24® 42' S., 28® 33' E.), town, on 
Nylstroom, Transvaal ; gold deposits. 

NYMPHiBAC£.£, order of aquati^lants with large 
floating leaves ; examples are Lotus, Water-Lily. 

NYMPHS (classical myth.), minor goddesses of 
nature ; associated with streams, mountains, etc. ; 
principal divisions were Nereids (sea n’s), JSseides 
(grove n’s), Dryades (forest n’s), Orcades (mountain 
n’s) ; frequently confused with ancient Ital. local 
deities of wood and stream. 
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16fch letter of alphabet ; appears in Egyptian taking of an o. is contrarjr to his religions belief, ho may 
hieioglyphics; in classical Greek represented by make a solemn affirmation which has in law the same 
0 (o?nicron= small o) and Q (omega=great o), which are effect as an o. No particular form of the o. is com* 
short and long respectively. In English o has several pulsory. The witness may adopt any form which is 
sounds — d (as in not)^ 0 {note, for), tL (love), oo {Scone), binding on his conscience or employ any ceremonies 
OAHU, see HAWi^riAN Islands. required by his religion. Those professing Christianity 

OAJACA, see Oaxaca. usually hold a copy of the New Testament or of the 

OAK (Quercua), a dicotyledonous genus of trees Gospels in the naked right hand, while the following o. 
included in the Cupuliforas ; widely distributed ; stem is read aloud by the officer of the court : ‘ The evidence 
stout and covered with rugged bark ; leaves oval, with which you shall give between the parties shall be the 
bluntly sinuate or serrate margins. The male flowers truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
are borne in lax, pendulous inflorescences ; female help you God.* The old custom of kissing the book has 
flowers borne in axils of upper leaves, and each sur- now been aboh'shed. Scot, witnesses usually swear 
rounded by a cupule, which is usually regarded as with uplifted hand. Jews are sworn on the Pentateuch 
having arisen by fusion of the bractoolos. The fruit, or with heads covered ; Muhammadans on the Koran. 
acorn, is at first completely enclosed by the cupule, but Besides the o. of a witness, thiro is the o. of allegiance 
when mature is only protected by it basally. The Brit, to the crown, taken by peers, members of Parliament, 
oak, Quereus robur, includes two forms : Quercus soldiers and sailors, and other persons in the service of 

flora, with stalklcss female flowers and growing typi- the crown. 

cally on dry, sandy soils {t.g, Sherwood Poroat on the OATS {Avena saliva) a mmineous plant muoh 
hunter sandstone), and Quercua peduneulata, with cultivated in Scotland and N. Europe generally for 
stalked flowers, characterising the clays and loams, food, being hardier than wheat. The inflorescence is 
Oak wood is still largely used for purposes which paniculate, with two to six flowered spikelets. O. 
require a durable timber, and was formerly extensively form an invaluable food for. horses, and yield the well- 
used in shipbuilding, whilst the bark is valuable for known oatmeaL 

tanning. Other well-known species of economic value OAXACA, Oajaca. — (1) (17* N., 96* 30' W.) state, 
are Q. suber, the cork oak, Q. cerris, the Turkey oak, S. Mexico ; area, 35,382 sq. miles ; surface generally 
Q, ilex, tlie evergreen oak, and Q. alba, the Amer. white mountainous ; produces cereals, rubber, coffee, sugar, 
oak. Oaks attain a groat ago. etc. Pop. (1910) 1,041,035. (2) town, capital of 

OAKHAM (52® 42' N., 0® 44' W.), county town, above, on Rio Verde; sugar, cochineal Pop. (1910) 
Rutland, England ; remains of ancient castle ; boots 37,469. 

and shoes. Pop. (1911) 3008. OB, Obi (66® 30' N., 67® E.), navigable river, W. 

OAKLAND (37* 60' N., 122® 15' W.), city, Cali- Siberia, flowing into Gulf of Ob. 
fornia, U.S.A., on San Francisco Bay ; seat of various OBADIAH, Old Testament book and one of minor 
collegiate institutions ; shipbuilding yards ; iron- prophets. The writer speaks mostly of Edom, and 
works; canneries. Pop. (1910) 150,174. prophesies their destruction at an impending ‘day of 

OAMARU (46® 6' S., 171® 1' E.), town, 8. Island, the Lord,* when they and other nations shall be re- 
New Zealand ; exports grain, frozen meat. Pop. quited according to their works. The destruction of 
5300. Jerusalem referred to is that probably of 586 b.o 'Ibere 

OAB FISHES, see Ribbon Fishes. are close parallels between (). and Jeremiah 49’-**, and 

OAR8 differ from paddles in that they are passed probably both drew from a common source, 
through thongs or rowlocks ; used as auxiliary to sails OBAN (56® 24' N., 6® 27' W.), town, Argyllshire, 
or as sole mode of propulsion in classical and medissval Scotland ; noted summer resort and yachting centre ; 
times. Ancient battleships generally possessed three stands on beautiful bay. Pop. (1911) 6567. 
banks of oars or even more ; sometimes 40 feet long ; OBEID, EL, see El Obeid. 

replaced by sails, XV. cent., largely owing to introduc- OBELISK, four-sided tapering stone monument, 

tion of artillery. In the Brit. Navy they vary from especially common in Egypt ; placed in front of gate- 
8 to 17 feet, and are made of ash or iir. Wooden ways of temples and halls or in isolated positions ; 
thole-pins to secure leverage for oars were replaced sides generally covered with hieroglyphics ; good ex- 
by iron rowlocks. Oars are made in various shapes, ample, Cleopatra’s Needle, brought from Alexandria to 
generally lighter for frosh-water rowing. Tubular London, 1878, and set up on Thames Erabankmenl 
oars for racing have been introduced, but are still being OBERAMMERGAU (47® 35' N., 11® 4' B.), village, 
experimented with ; used by Belgians at Henley, 1906. on Ammcr, Bavaria ; wood and ivory carving. Noted 
So© Rowing. Passion Play has been ijcrformed here every ten years, 

OASIS, fertile part in a desert, due to springs, e.g. .since passing of plague, 1634 ; next representation, 
Sahara 0. ; or artificial artesi.an wells, e.g. in Algeria. 1920. 

OATES, TITUS (1649-1705), spread abroad tale OBERHAUSEN (51® 30' N., 6® 50' W.), town, 
of Catholic plot to murder Charles II. and massacre Rhine province, Prussia; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 
Protestants, 1678. 0. was pensioned ; Catholics 89,897. 

executed and queen implicated. On James 11. *8 OBERLAHNSTEIN (50® 20' N., 7® 40' E.), town, 
accession he was sentenced to flogging and life-im- Hesse-Nassau, Prussia, at junction of Lahn and Rhine, 
prisonmont; released, 1688, and led disreputable life Pop. (1910) 8925. 

till end. OBERLAND, see Bsbnesb Obeeland. 

OATH, solemn declaration invoking the witness of OBERLIN (41® 16' N., 82® 13' W.). village, Ohio, 
God that the truth shall bo spoken. The general U.S.A. ; head of 0. Coll, which includes Academy, 
leml rule is that evidence in a oourt of law is not CoU., Theological Seminary, and pubUo library; 
admissible unless it is given on o., or by some form of founded, 1833. Pop. (1910) 4365. 
afflrmation which the Law regards as equivalent to an OBER-NEUNKIRCHEN, see NXTTNxniCHav, 
o. Should a person object to taking the o. on the OBERON, king of the fairies and hnsband of 
ground that ho has no religious beliei or that the Titania ; faniiliar ngure in medieval tales ; appears In 
71 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream and in Waber’s opera 
Oberon (1826)» words by Wieland. 

OBERSALZBBUMN, foa SALZBBUinr. 

OBERSTEIN (49* 42' N.. 7® 20' E.), town, Birken- 
fald, Oldanburg, (^rmaoy ; agata-outting and polish- 
ing. Pop. (1910) 0669. 

OBESITY, lae COBPULBNCB. 

OBI, sea Ob. 

OBJECT GLASS, large glass at end of a refracting 
telasoope at opposite end to eyepiece. The o. g. 
receives the rays of light from a star or other object, 
and collects them to a focus, where is placed the eye- 
piece, whioh magnifies the image ^ere formed. A 
telescope’s quality and power depend on its o. g. The 
modern o. g. consists oi two pieces, an outer convex 
lens of crown glass and an inner concave lens of fiint 
glass, this comoination greatly reducing the efioots of 
chromatic aberration. See Txlbsoopb. 

OBJECTIVE, see Stjbjeotivb. 

OBJECTIVISM, theory that we can attain real 
truth, throi^h objective validity of our ideas. 

OBOE, Haxjtbot, important wood-wind instru- 
ment played by a double reed ; evolved from primitive 
achalmei, now obsolete, and in its present form about 
200 years old ; has a <peouliar nasal tone, piercing, 
yet expressive. Essentially a lyric instrument, music 
of a tender, pastoral character suits it best, but in 
skilful hands it is also useful for the expression of 
melancholy and gaiety. * It is leas voluptuous than 
the clarinet,* says an authority ; * in sustained cantilena 
it assumes a character of ndiveti, modesty, and for this 
reason, in operatic and in programme music, it plays 
an Important r61e as representative of maidenliness.* 
To the o. is assigned the province of ‘ sounding the A ’ 
to which the rest of the orchestra tunes, a practice 
dating from Handel’s time, when it was the principal 
wind instrument. An imitative o. stop is incluaod 
in most organs. 

OBOK (12® N., 43® 30' B.), decayed seaport, on 
Tajura Bay, Fr. Somaliland. 

OBHA (/)2® 26' N., 16® 60' E.), small river, Posen, 
Prussia ; joins Warthe. 

O'BRIEN, WILLIAM (1862- ), Irish nohtician ; 

founded the paper, United Ireland^, 1880; the United 
Irish League, 1898, and its paper. The Irish People ; 
has been often imprisoned ; now (1913) leader of Inde- 
pendent Nationalists in Parliament. 

OBSERVANT1ST8, see FsAirasoANS. 

OBSERVATORY, a building devoted to the 
observation of natural phenomena in connection with 
such sciences as astronomy, meteorology, and for the 
study of magnetic phenomena. The most interesting 
o*B are generally astronomical, housing instruments 
for the observation of the heavenly bodies. 

Astronomical o*s date from early times in China, 
while the Pyramids of Egypt play^ a great part in 
stellar observation (see Lockyer’s Dawn of Modern 
Astronomy). An o. was founded at Alexandria in 
300 B.O., whilst others were built at Cairo in 1000 A.D. 
and Maragha (Persia) 1260 a.d. The first European 
o., however, was built at Nuremberg by Walthor in 
1472, while Tycho Brahe founded his world-famous 
o. at Hveon, an island near Copenhagen, in 1680. 
Other o*s were built as follows: Koyal Observatory, 
France (Paris), 1667; Royal Observatory, England 
(Greenwich), 1676; Vienna, 1766; Dublin, 1786; Cape 
of Good Hope (Cape Town), 1820 ; Sydney, Australia, 
1820 ; Royal ODservato^, Scotland (Edinburgh), 
1826; Pulkova, Russia, 1839; Melbourne (AustraUa), 
1868 ; Lick, California, 1888 ; Flagstaff (Arizona), 
1894; Yerkes, Wisconsin, U.S.A., 1897; and Carnegie 
Solar Observatory, Mount Wilson, U.S.A., 1904. 

An o. consists chiefly of the dome or cupola for 
housing the telescope. This dome rests on a sub- 
struoture, and generally runs on roller bearings. A 
sliding shutter is so arranged that it gives an opening 
allowing the telescope to be pointed from horizon to 
zenith. This opening may be directed to any point 
of the sky by rotating the cupola. Telescopes are 


generally mounted ^uatorially; by clockwork the 
instrument automatically follows a celestial object 
from its rising to its setting. In o*s where very l&rge 
instruments are used, rising floors, worked by hydraulio 
power, are installed to accomm(^ate the observer to 
the alteration in the instrument’s height. A transit 
instrument and sidereal clock are also necessary for the 
carrying on of astronomical work. The former is 
so arranged as to move only up and down, like a cannon. 
It points due south and is generally accommodated in 
a separate building or room. The time a star crosses 
the line of the transit instrument is taken, and com- 
pared with the star’s known time of transit, and the 
sidereal clock is regulated thereby. The clock, a very 
evenly balanced mstrument, involving the highest 
art of olockmaking, is used in connection with the 
locating of heavenly bodies with the large telescope. 

Owing to the impurities of the atmoB|mere, caused 
by factory chimneys, etc., it has been found advisable 
to build o’s on the summit of mts. California, U.S.A., 
is specially noted for its clear atmosphere. Perhaps 
the most famous observatory of the present day is 
the Lick. James Lick, an American millionaire, 
left a sum of money to build an o. and to erect a tele- 
scope the object gl^s of which was to be 36 Inches in 
diameter. The Trustees, in searching for a suitable 
spot to erect this huge instrument, decided at last on 
Mount Hamilton, in California, some 4260 feet high, 
and hero in 1888 the Lick Telescope was erectly 
Numerous double stars and a new satellite to Jupiter 
have been discovered, while thousands of measure- 
ments of double stars have been taken at the Lick 
O. Observations of nebulas have been carried on with 
other instruments. 

Stroobant, Les Observatoires astronomiques (1907). 

OBSIDIAN, volcanic rook (vitreous lava) of 
acid composition and of glassy appearance ; composi- 
tion resembles granite, and it is classed with felspars ; 
found in Europe, Iceland, Siberia, S. America, Mexico, 
Peru ; hard and brittle ; sometimes used for orna- 
mental purposes. Incas and Yucatans of Peru and 
Mexico used o. for weapons, spear- and arrow-heads, 
cutting knives, etc. 

OBSTETRICS, MiDWirERY, is the science which 
deals with the case of a pregnant woman, the biinging 
of her child into the world, and the care of the woman 
and the newborn child in the puerperium, or lying-in 
period immediately following labour, in which the 
organs of generation of the woman return to thoir 
normal, non-pregnant condition. The most distinctive 
part of the science of o. is the process of labour, which 
takes place in three stages : first, the dilatation of the 
uterus to allow the escape of the child; second, the 
expulsion of the child ; and third, the expulsion of the 
placenta, or after-birth. A natural labour is one in 
which the head of the child is presented, and whioh 
begins and ends within the space of twenty-four hours. 
Pregnancy, labour, and the puerperium must not 
be regarded as pathological but as perfectly normal 
and physiological processes which require little or no 
assistance under natural conditions, but upon which 
civilisation has had the effect of increasing the diffi- 
culties and dangers. 

Pregnancy extends for nine calendar months, and 
the date of confinement may bo reckoned as falling 
within the fortnight which has as its central date the 
280th day after the beginning of the last menstrual 
period. The earliest sign of pregnancy is the 
cessation of the monthly menstrual flow. During 
the second, third, and fourth months a certain 
amount of sickness is experienced, most commonly 
on rising. From the third month the breasts be- 
come emarged and the superficial veins more pro- 
minent : there is a feeling of fulness, assooiatea at 
times with pain. The pink areola surrounding the 
nipple becomes darker and wider. The glands surround- 
ing the nipple become enlarged and form prominent 
papilln. Arter the fourth month the abdomen enlarges. 
Quickening, the first indioation of an independent ufe^ 
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if uflQiUly axporifnefd during thf fifth month, nod TfriM 
from ft fli^t flattering to Mrero siokntaa and fainting. 
Towarde tho ond of pregnancy the disoomfort to braatn- 
ing Mated by the enlarged uterui beoomea leat ; 
walking beoomet more difficult, and there is utually an 
inoreaeed tendency to past water at short interrali. 

While a pregnant woman is not an invalid the 
should take esi^ial care of her health at this time. 
Walking it the nest exercise ; dancing, tennis, hookey, 
golf, cycling, etc., thoold be avoided. Crowded places 
of entertainment, where the atmosphere is close and 
there is excitement, shoold be shunned. The clothing 
should be warm, loose, and eomfortable. When the 
abdomen becomes enlarged, an obstetric belt or flannel 
binder mves adequate support. The ordina^ diet 
should be maintained onless ticknesa or indigestion 
supervene. The bowels have a tendency towards 
constipation, and should be attended to ; the daily 
warm or tepid bath shoold be strictly adhered to. If 
the heaviness of the breasts causes discomfort, bandages 
or binders may be applied ; and during the last two 
months the nipples shomd be hardened by bathing twice 
a day with eau-de-Colo^e or weak spirits. 

While most pregnancies are normal there are com- 
plications whicn may appear. The morning sickness 
may become excessive ; but it yields to treatment. 
Sleeplessness should be carefully treated. Attention 
to diet, especially in the evening, may be all that is 
required. Owing to the pressure of the uterus there is 
a special tendency to varicose veins and swelling of the 
logs. Rest in bed, with bandages if necessary to the 
affected parts, is all that is needed. Jaundice occasion- 
ally occurs. There may be a discharge from tho vagina 
which causes itching and is accompanied by pains in 
the back ; antiseptic and astringent douches will 
remedy it. 

Eclampsia (convulsions closely resembling those of 
epilepsy) is fortunately of comparatively rare occur- 
rence. Even if threatened it can often Imi prevented. 
Warning is given in the state of the urine, and every 
pregnant woman should have her urine examined by her 
doctor once a month during the first six months, and 
fortnightly till the end of pregnancy. An impending 
fit is usually preceded by disturbance of the sight and 
hearing, and there are severe headaches. 

In the time of Hippocrates (400 b.o.), as, indeed, 
for many hundreds of years later, the conduct of labour 
was in the hands of skilled women. Although we 
find accounts of disorders of the generative system 
of women in his writings, and in the works of his 
followers the possibility of changing the presentation 
of the child is spoken of, and the mutilation and ex- 
traction of the dead child described, yet the process 
and conduct of a normal labour is not mentioned. 
With the advance in the knowledge of anatomy the 
art of o. became more exact, and Soranus (98-137 a.d.), 
who wrote a valuable work for the instruction of 
midwivos, Galen (131-201 A.D.), and Mosohion (c. IV. 
cent. A.D.) hod by their writings a great share in its 
development. After this peric^ little advance was 
made until the XVI. cent., when the influence of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation began to make 
itself felt on this as on other arts and soienoes, although 
the practice of o. still remained in the bands of women. 
Ambroise Par6 (g.v.), in 1600, revived the operation 
of turning, which had been known to 8oranua and 
forgotten later, and the method of Par^, by which 
many children, who must otherwise have died, have 
been delivered alive, is used at the present day. 

In the XVII. cent, surgeons began to conduct labours, 
Jules Clement, a famous Fr. surgeon, acting as ao* 
oouoheor to Madame de la Vallidre, to the dauphiness 
of France, and to many other ladies of tha Fr. court, 
since when many emment surgeons and physicians 
have refused to consider o. subsidiary to the other 
branches of med., and have devoted their attention 
entirely to that subject. At the end of the XVI. 
cent, the forceps was invented by Peter Chamberlen, 
BOA of a Huguenot who had fled to England, and the 


invention was kept a secret of the Ohamberlen family 
for over a cent, becoming ^own to the mediem 
wofession generally by about ITSOl, During the 
XVUI. cent, the seienoe of o. made great eiridee, 
chain in the subject being established in different 
unlv's, the fint being the onair of Midwifery in Sdin- 
burgh Univ., founded in 1726, while new operations 
were devised and instrumonts and meth^s were 
improved. Progrese continued to bo made in the XIX« 
cent., made memorable in the history of o. by the 
application of ansssthetics in labour-‘-Sir J. Y. Simpson 
(g.v.), in 1847, first employing ether, and, later in the 
same year, chloroform to reheve the pains of labour, 
the latter beeomiug afterwards very generally employed 
in surgery ; and second, by the abolition of so-called 
puerperal fever, really a septicajmia, from the mater- 
nity wards, by oausing the students taking part in 
the conduct of labour to first disinfect their hands 
in chloride of lime, a method introduced by J. P. 
Semmelweiss (g,v.) and later amplified and perfected 
independently by tho discoveries and antiseptic applica- 
tions of Lister (g.v.), 

OCALA (29® 13' N.. 82“ 10' W.), city, Florida, U.S.A. 
Pop. (1910) 4370. 

OCA«rA (39* 66' N., 3“ 29' W.), town, Toledo, Spain. 
Pop. 7200. 

OCCAM, WIUIAM OF (d. 1347), Eng. philosopher ; 
b. Ockham ; ed. Oxford and Paris under Duns Scotns; 
revived Nominalism of Roscellin; the same thing cannot 
exist in several dillercnt objects, whence universal a 
mere sign to designate dificrent tilings; opposed Pope’s 
claim to political power ; fled to Bavaria, and never re- 
canted. 

OCCASIONALISM, doctrine that mind and matter 
do not interact, and that on any change in one, God 
intervenes to produce a change in the other. See 
Dasoabtxs. 

OCCLEVE, THOMAS, HocOLlVl (1308-<. 1460), 
Eng. minor poet of Chaucerian school His longest 
work is TAs Regsmtnt of Princts^ or De Begimine 
PrtTicipumf a metrical homily on conduct. He also 
wrote Jeretlaus* Wife, Jonaihas^ and Learn fe Dfs. 

OCEAN CITY (39“ 18' N., 74“ 36' W.), city, seaside 
resort. New Jersey, U.S.A. 

OCEAN GROVE (40* 15' N., 74* W.), seaside resort. 
New Jersey, U.S.A. 

OCEANIA, OoiANiOA (36* N. to 65* S., 100* W. to 
130' E,), division of globe comprising islands in Pacific 
Ocean ; divided into various nouns, viz. Melanesia (with 
Australasia), Polynesia, Malaysia (excluded by some 
eographers), and Micronesia. These islands are 
ividea among Britain, U.S.A., Holland, Germany, 
France, Japan, and Chile, and are involved in the im- 
portant problem of the mastery of the Pacific. 

Alexander, The Islands of the Pacific (1896) ; Russier, 
Le Portage de VOelanie (1906); Colquhoon, The 
Mastery of the Pacific ( 1902). 

OCEANOGRAPHY, the comprehensive science 
which deals with the ocean in all its aspects — its tides 
and currents, its varying composition and tempera- 
tures, its vegetation, and its animal inhabitants. 
Apart from its purely soientifio aspect, o. is of immense 
importance to navigators and especially to fishermen, 
for on a knowledge of the habits of fishes, which in turn 
depend in ^eat part on oceanic conditions, the pro- 
gresaive and soientifio advance of fisheries depends. 

O. cannot be called a single or pure science, for it 
includes many branohes and takes toll of many 
sciences. Physics measures and interprets tides and 
ourrenta, chemistry tells of the composition of sea 
water and its content, botany and zoology are laid in 
tribute ; but o. has a distinct function in correlating 
and uniting the isolated items of information into a 
single compact science of the sea. Owing to the 
diffioulty of observing directly any but tho surface 
layers of the ocean, the progress of o. has been very 
gradual until recent years, and has kept step only 
with the perfecting of instruments for making record 
in the unseen depths. 
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The early obeexreri were eonteni with meainring 
the depth of the ooean^ from Magellan, who, in 1621, 
on the first voyage round the world, failed to reach the 
bottom of the Pacific with a 200-fathom line, to Sir 
John Rosa, who, in 1817-18, touohed the bottom of 
the Arctic Ocean in 1050 fathome and brought np on 
his sounding-line a live starfish, a hint that even at 
great depths fiving things existed. 

Sporadic observations of ocean phenomena have 
been made since the earliest times, but the main 
development of knowledge has lain with expeditions 
specially fitted for the purpose. Thus Edmond, in 
1009, and Halley, the Astronomer-Royal, endeavoured 
to gain information oonceming the longitnde and the 
variation of the compass, wlulst among many more 
purely oceanographical expeditions stand out pre-emin- 
ently those of Captain James Cook in 1772-73, the An- 
tarctic expoditions of Sir James Clark Ross from 1839 
to 1843, the U.S. Exploring Expedition of Captain 
Wilkes and Professor Dana from 1839 to 1842, the U.S. 
Coast Survey from 1844, with which Maury, PourtaI<^'s, 
and Louis Agassiz were associated, and the North 
Atlantic cruises of the Lightning (1868) and Porcupine 
(1869) under the leadership of Sir Wyville Thomson 
and W. B. Carpenter. But overshadowing all others in 
the comprehensiveness and scientific value of its work 
was the great expedition of H.M.S. ChaUenger^ under 
Sir Wyville Thomson, which from 1872 to 1876 circum- 
navigated the world, crossing and recrossing the great 
oceans, observing and oollectin^ everywhere. The 
magnitude of its labours may be judged from the fact 
that the scientific results were published in 60 quarto 
vol’s, and those form the bed-rock upon which modern 
o. has been founded. 

Since the Challenger voyage scarcely a year has 
passed without the accomplishment of important 
scientific work by one expedition after another. Re- 
searches have concentrated more partioularlv in the 
North Atlantic, in the North Sea, and in the Antarctic 
Ocean. Outstanding efforts have been made in the 
first by the Prince of Monaco on his yachts, UHiron- 
deUe and Princesee Alice, in the second by the Inter- 
national Commission for the Scientific Investigation of 
the North Sea, participated in by Groat Britain, Sweden 
and Norway, Russia, Germany, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, and in the last by a series of well-equmpod 
expeditions dispatched by Belgium (1897-99) ; (ireat 
Britain (Scott, 1901-3 and 1911-13); Bruce, 1902-4, 
Shaokleton, 1907-9 ; Germany (1901-3 and 1911) ; 
Sweden (1901-3) ; and France (1903-6 and 1908-10). 

It is impossible to describe all the complicated appar- 
atus used in vessels fitted for oceanographical research, 
but mention may bo mode of the automatic sounding 
machmos, such as that invented by Lucas, which records 
mechanically the depth at which bottom has been 
touohed ; of reversing thermometers which from the 
deck can be made to register the temperature at given 
depths, and with which is associated a water-bottle 
which brings to the surface a sample of water from the 
same depth for examination as to salinity, etc, ; cur- 
rent-meters, which, lowered and kept as stationary as 
possible at a definite position, record the direction and 
speed of tidal and other currents ; and the apparatus 
for oolleoting the organic content of the sea. This last 
consists of dredges to be dragged along the bottom, and 
of many types of not — the otter- trawl, and pelagic 
trawls for catching the larger animals, the former at 
the sea- bottom and the latter at any desired depth ; 
vertical nets drawn directly upwards so that the content 
of a column of sea water of known length and area can 
be estimated ; and tow-nets, several of which, at the 
surface and known depths, are generally employ^ at 
one time. 

The result of innumerable sounding observations has 
been to show that the bottom of the ocean more or loss 
resembles the surface of the land : in places marked by 
deep deprewons, which as in the greatest abysses known 
— ^Ihe Aldrich Deep and Challenger Deep, in the west i 
of the South and^orth Pacific Ocean respectively — may 


reach a depth of over 6000 fathoms (roughly* 6f mlloi) | 
or rising hero and them in groat elevations which some- 
times reach the snrfaoo and project as islands, but mom 
frequently form great submarine ridges far underneath 
the surface, such as the Mid-Atlantic ridge, which 
runs down the centm of the Atlantic Ocean from the 
Arctic Ocean to the latitude of Cape Horn. But the 
sea-bottom is more uniform than the surface of the land. 
Vegetation, as we know it on the seashore, almost ceases 
at a depth of 10 to 15 fathoms. Bound the oontmental 
areas, and exending from the shore to varying distances, 
down sometimes to 1000 or rarely to 2000 fathoms 
below sea-level, are deposits formed mainly from the 
neighbouring land-— coral sands and muds, green, red, 
and blue muds, and voloanio sands and muds. In 
deeper water the deposits are oven more uniform, ex- 
tending sometimes over many thousands of square miles. 
There they are formed of the skeletons of minute organ- 
isms which have sunk to the bottom, and after which 
they are named. In the shallower waters far from land, 
the sea-floor is covered with Pteropod ooze, formed of 
the empty shells of the pelagic molluscs, Pteropods. 
Characteristic of depths between 1000 and 2000 fathoms, 
the commonest deposit, found over hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles, is Globigerina ooze formed of 
foraminiforal shells ; still deeper in colder regions are 
Diatom oozes of microscopical plant skeletons, and in 
the tropical Paoific and Indian Oceans Radiolariau 
oozes, while in the abyaaos there occurs a red clay 
derived mainly from voloanio products. 

However uniform the soa-lloor may be, the ocean it- 
self presents great variety, and its depths, tides, cur- 
rents, varjnng temperatures, and vairying salinities are 
more or less reflected in the organisms which live in it. 
The inhabitants of coastal waters arc mainly brightly 
and variously coloured, and are furnished with com- 
paratively heavy bodies and strongly developed pro- 
tective devices. In the open sea blue colours are pre- 
valent, and the bodies of many pelagic creatures are 
delicate, transparent, and almost invisible, with adapta- 
tions to a floating habit. With increasing depths, 
colours become more uniform, dark browns, blues, 
violet, and black being commonest amongst fishes, and 
reds amongst invertebrate animals, at and beyond 
300-400 fathoms, at which depth moat of the sun^s rays 
are absorbed. Other interesting developments appear 
to bo due to phenomena of light, for while all the 8un*s 
rays penetrate to 55 fathoms, and light is still strong at 
27o fathoms, and can be detected oven at 560 fathoms, 
no trace of sunlight affects photographic plates in 930 
fathoms. In those depths many invertebrates and 
fishes are furnished with luminous organs, eyes become 
larger, to catch every faint gleam of light, or disappear 
altogether in the darkness, and tactile organs or feelers 
take their place or act as subsidiaries. Pressure in- 
creases at the rate of one atmosphere for every 5( 
fathoms, which represents a pressure of about 2J tons 
per square inch at a depth of 2000 fathoms, and to 
withstand this the bones and flesh of deep-sea animals 
are soft and porous. Many bottom animals too are 
furnished with long legs and long stalks to raise them 
above the suflocating ooze on the sea-floor. 

The study of ocean currents and drifts in the Atlantio 
and North Sea has shown that upon them depends the 
distribation of the minute organisms which constitute 
the food of many fishes, and therefore to a great extent 
the distribution and migration of fishes themselves. 

To the investigations of oceanographers marinen owe 
their invaluable charts of soonc^gs and their know- 
edge of tides, oceanic currents, and drifts, information 
which also places in the hands of the meteorologist the 
key to many of the climatic conditions and fluctuations 
on sea and land. Farther, although as regards fisheries 
it is only in recent years that efforts have been made 
to interpret the complicated phenomena in terms of 
physical o., yet already many problems seem on the 
verge of solution. 

Consolt the * Scientific Results* of Expeditions 
mentioned ; or for comprehensive summaries* Murray 
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and Hjort, The Depths of ike Ocean (1912) ; Science of the 
Sea, edit, by G. Herbert Fowler (1912) ; Wyville Thom- 
Bon, The Depths of the Sea (1873) ; or from the biological 
aspect, Johnstone’s Life in the Sea (1908). 

OCELOT, see under Cat Family. 

OGHAKOV, OtohaKOV (46® 40' N., 31* 30' E.), 
fortified seaport, Kherson, Russia, on Black Sea ; taken 
by Russians, 1737 and 1788 ; fisheries. Pop. 11,600. 

OGHINO, BERNARDINO (1487-1664), Ital. 
theologian ; confessor of Pope Paul III. and general of 
Oapuoin order ; wonderful powers as preacher ; charged 
with heresy, and fled to Geneva, 1642 ; subsequent life 
as fugitive and heretical preacher and writer. 

OCHOTONA, Picas ((/.?;.). 

OCHRIDA (41® 11' N., 20® 43' E.). town, Albania, 
on Lake Ochrida. Pop. c. 17,000. 

OCHSENFURT (49® N., 10® E. ), town, on Main, 

Lower Franconia, Bavaria ; trade in wine. Pop. 3200. 

O'CONNELL, DANIEL (1776-1847), Irish states- 
man; famous barrister, nicknamed ‘the counsellor’; 
became head of anti-Union party ; formed Catholic 
Association, 1823, of great power, dissolved, 1825, to 
anticipate suppression ; established society, * Friends of 
Ireland,’ 1829, and various successors, in their turn sup- 
pressed ; M.P. for Dublin, 1832, and fought Coercion Act 
of 1833 ; introduced subject of Repeal, 1834 ; founded 
Repeal Association, 1840, held meetings, and set up 
huge organiaation to agitate ; imprisoned for conspiracy 
to raise sedition, 1844 ; opposed to militiincy, and broke 
with young Irish party; revered in Ireland as the 
Liberator. See Dunlop, Life (1900). 

OCONOMOWOC (43® 6' N., 88® 48' W.), city, 
summer resort, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Pop. (1010) 3054. 

OCONTO (44® 60' N., 87® 60' W,), city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. ; lumber and fishing industries. Pop. 5629. 

OCRICULUM, ancient town, Umbria, Italy, on 
Via Flaminia. 

OGTAVIA, sister of Rom. emperor, Augustus ; on 
her husband MarceJlus’ death, ra. Mark Antony, only 
to bo forsaken for Cleopatra. See Augu.stus G/Ksar. 

OCTAVIANUS, afterwards Emperor Augustus. 
See Attoustus C.^:sar. 

OCTOPODA, see under CErnALOvoDA. 

OCTOPUS, a genus of Cephalopoda {g.v.). 

OCTROI (Lat. auctoritas), name given in France to 
duties levied by local authorities on certain articles 
(wines, foodstuffs, etc.) entering towns or communes; 
original meaning, royal permission to levy tax on 
articles of consumption entering a town ; abolished, 
1791, but restored, 1798 ; not imposed by all towns or 
municipal councils {e.g. Lyons has no octroi, while Paris 
has). A similar system exists in other Romance 
countries. 

OCULOMOTOR, sec Nkrvous System. 

OCYDROME, a rare, flightless New Zealand bird, 
of dull plumage, related to the Rallid» ; interesting on 
account of its airmitios with extinct species of Carinatsc. 

ODi£NATHUS, Odknatus (2nd half of III. cent. 
A.D.), prince of Palmyra; repelled Persians, who were 
conquering eastern provinces from Roman empire ; re- 
ceived title of ‘ independent lieutenant of the Emperor of 
the East,’ 262. 

ODDE, Odd A (60® 8' N., 6® 36' E.), tourist centre, 
Norway. 

ODDFELLOWS, ORDER OF, a friendly society. 
The various lodges of the Independent Order of Odd- 
fellows, Manchester Unity, were formally united in 1813. 
Present membership, including U.S.A. and Brit. 
Colonies, exceeds 1,060,000, and the funds in hand are 
over £16,000,000. The Independent O.O.F. (now affili- 
ated with Manchester Unity), with Sovereign Grand 
Lodge, U.S.A., and Grand Lodges in several European 
oountrief^ has membership of over 1,700,000 (over IJ 
millions in U.S.A.). 

ODE, Gk. word meaning song with musical accom- 
paniment ; came to denote lyrical poetry of length and 
complexity, e,g» the Carmen of Aleman, the HoraUan 
Ode of Sappho, Alcssas; and Anacreon. Pindar per- 
fected the ode. Horace's odes are more regular, and in- 


^irod such odes as ^enser’s Epiihalamum, Collins' To 
Evening, Shelley's To a Skylark and To the West 
Wind, Keats* To a Nightingale. ‘ Pindaric ' odes are 
Dryden’s Alexander's Feast, Wordsworth’s Intimations 
of Immortality, Tennyson’s Duke of Wellington. 

ODENKIRCHEN (61® 10' N., 6® 30' E.), town, on 
Niers, Rhine province, Prussia ; silks, velvets. Pop. 
(1910) 20,049. 

ODENSE (66® 23' N., 10® 22' E.). city, island of 
Funen, Denmark, on Odense ; tanneries ; iron 
foundries ; cathedral contains tombs of Kin g Canute 
and other kings. Pop. (1911) 42,237. 

ODENWALD (49® 40' N., 8® 48' E.), mountainous 
region, Hesse, Germany ; noted for its legends. 

ODER (53® 20' N., 14® 30' E.), river, Germany ; 
rises in Odergebirgo (Moravia) ; flows N.W. through 
Germany and enters Baltic by three arms— -Swine, 
Peene, Diovenow ; chief tributaries, Bartsch, Neisse, 
Warthe ; principal towns, Breslau, Stettin, Frankfort ; 
length, 560 miles ; navigable for about 470. 

ODERBERG (52® 60' N., 14° 6' E.), town, on 
Oder, Brandenburg, Prussia ; depot for timber from 
Russia. Pop. 4500. 

ODESSA (46® 28' N., 30° d3' E.), important sea- 
port, on Black Sea, Southern Russia, near mouth of 
Dniester; with fine cathedral (XIX. cent.), gov.’s 
palace, theatre, univ. (1865), Nikolai Boulevard, etc. ; 
originally a Turk, fortress ; taken by Russians, 1789 ; 
town founded, 1794; free port, 1811-67; serious 
revolts and riots, 1906-6. Odessa has oil-mills, sugar- 
refineries, tanneries, ironworks, chemicals, soap, leather, 
tobacco ; pri ticipal export is grain. Pop. (1910) 478,900. 

ODILIENBERG (48° 20' N., 7® 10' K.), mountain, 
tourist -resort, Alsace, Germany ; noted Convent of St. 
Odile (founded VII. cent.). 

ODIN, see Wodin. 

ODO (1030-97), half-bro. of William L of England ; 
bp. of Bayeux, 1049 ; Earl of Kent, 1067. 

ODOACER, FLAVIUS (c. 434-93), Ger. king 
(probably Scyrrian by birth), who overthrew Romulus, 
last Rom. emperor of West, 476, and became practi- 
cally sovereign of Italy. O. retained Rom. senate and 
government of Italy. Attacked and defeated by 
Thoodorio king of Ostrogoths, 489 (on Byzantine 
emperor’s commission), ho held out tiU 493. 

ODOBENlDiE, see Walhusks. 

ODOBENUS, SCO Walruses. 

O’DONNELL, Irish family ; descended from 
Conall Gulban, s. of V.-cent. Irish lung, Niall ; rulers of 
Tyrconnel and rivals of O’Neills of Tvrone. Chief 
members: (1) Manus (d. 1564), succ. his f. as The 
O’D., 1537 ; adopted cause of Gerald Fitzgerald and 
invaded Pale, 1639-40. (2) His s. and heir, Galvag;h 
(d. 1666), deposed him, 1666, but was captured by 
Shane O’Neill, 1661 ; restored by England, 1666. (3) 
ilis grandson, Hugh Roe (1672-1602), is famous in 
Irish history and legend ; became The O’D., 1592, and 
led opposition to England. 

ODONTOCETI, a sub-order of whales (q.v.). 

ODONTOLC£, Fossil Birds, see undei Odon- 

TOBNITHKS. 

ODONTORNITHES, sub-class of Fossil Birds 
having jaws furnished with sharp teeth. Two divisions 
are distinguished, the Odonlokce represented by N. 
Amer. Hesperornis, with teeth sunk in a groove, some- 
what resembling an ostrich, but with legs adapted for 
swimming, and the Odontotormas, containing Ichthy- 
ornis, with teeth sunk in distinct sockets and well- 
developed wings. 

ODONTOTORMiE, Fossil Birds, see under Odon- 

TOBNITHKS. 

ODORIG, ST. (c. 1286-1331), ItaL missionary; 
Franciscan friar ; set out witli Irish minorite, James, 
c. 1316, and was absent about 12 years, passing through 
Persia and India and across China. O.’s journey 
added to information acquired by Marco Polo nearly 
all that was known in Middle Ages. His narrative 
was freely used in Sir John Mande ville’s Travels. 

ODYLIC FORCE, supposed all-pervading force, at 
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on© time held to explain ‘ mesmerism * and * animal 
magnotism.’ So© Hypitotism. 

ODYfiSEUB, Ulysses, in Gk. legend the son of 
La^rtos. The chief events of his life were his long 
serrio© in the Trojan War, his protracted homeward 
voyage so full of adventure, his return to his faithful wife 
Penelope, and his vengeance on hor suitors. See Hombb. 

CECOLAMPADIUS, JoHN HussoiN (1482-1631), 
Qer. reformer; Gk. and Hebrew scholar; friend of 
Erasmus ; adopted Zwingli’s view of Eucharist ; 
organised Reformed Churoli at Basel, 1629 ; contributed 
to Bible commentary. 

CEGUMENICAL, EoTTMRNlOAL (Gk. OiJ^oumene 
git inhabited world), universal; applied to General 
Councils of whole Church. See Council. 

(EDEMIA, Common Sootbr, see under Duok 
Faiiily. 

OEDENBURG, see Sopbon. 

(EDIPUS (classical myth.), Theban king ; exposed 
in infancy because of prophecy ; found by shepherd 
and adopted by king of Corinth ; journeyed to 
Thebes, unwittingly slaying on the road his father 
Lalus ; delivered land from Sphinx (^.v.), and married 
his mother Jocasta, ignorant of her identity. A 
plague consequently foil on the land, and when the 
incest was discovered, Jocasta committed suicide, 
and 03!., self -blinded, wandered forth a beggar. 

The myth appears in Homer, but is best read in 
the (Edipva Tyrannua of Sophocles (g.e.), one of the 
most magnificent tragedies ever written. It has 
several times been attempted on the modern stage, 
notably by Martin Harvey, under the direction of 
Prof. Max Reinhardt (1912). 

OEHRINGEN (29* 10' N., 9® 30' E.), town, Wurt- 
temberg, Germany. Pop. 3600. 

OEIiAND, see Cland. 

OELS, Ols (61* 12' N., 17* 21' E.), town, on Oels, 
Silesia, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 11 , 719 . 

OELSGHLAGER, ADAM (1600-71), Ger. traveller ; 
b. at Aiohersleben. His greatest works are a narrative 
of the Russ, and Persian legation, and a history of 
Holstein. 

OELSNITZ (60* 27' N., 12* 10' E.), town, on Weisse 
Elster, Saxony, Germany ; carpets. Pop. (1910) 13,962. 

OELWEIN (42* 40' N., OP 67' W.), city, Iowa, 
U.8.A. ; machine shops. Pop. (1910) 6028. 

OEREBRO, see Oiiebeo. 

OESEL, OSEL (68® 20' N., 22® 30' E.), Russ, island, 
Baltic Sea. Pop. 01,000. Chief town, Arsenburg. 

CEBOPHAGU8, the gullet ; that portion of the 
food canal which leads from the mouth to the stomach. 

(EBTRIDJE and CESTRUS, sec Box Flies. 

OETA (38* 48' N., 22® 14' E.), mountain, ancient 
Greece ; modern Katavothra. 

OETNHAU8EN (52® 10' N., 8® 30' E.), watering- 
place, Weitohalu, Prussia ; saline springs. Pop. 3500. | 

OFEU, (^r. name for Buda, Hungary. See Buda- 
Pbsth. 

OFFA (d. 796), king of the Mercians (from 767) ; 
defeated Wessex at Bensington, 779 ; created Mercian 
archbishopric at Lichfield, 787 ; boundary {Off a* a 
Dyke) made between Mercia and Wales. 

OFFEIfBAGH (60® T N., 8® 45' B.). town, on 
Main, Hesse, Germany. Pop. (1910) 76,503. 

OFFENBAGH, JACQUEB (1819-80), operetta 
oomposar ; b. Cologne ; lived in Paris ; best works 
include Or^hie aux Bnfers, La Belle HUene, Madame 
Favart, ana OonUs d' Hoffmann (1881). 

OFFERBURG (48® 27' N., 7® 66' E.), town, on 
Kinzig, Baden, Germany ; textiles. Pop. (1910) 1G,840. 

OFFICERS. — Leadership in war is a form of 
employment not unlike the control of workmen in 
building a railway or a cathedral ; and as late as the 
XVin. cent, officers were commissioned as much to 
raise troops as to lead them. To this day the theory 
is maintained that the paymaster of a company of 
Brit, infantry is its captain, and not long smoe the 
oolonel of a regiment was remunerated by l^e profit 
ha obtained an clothing the rank and file, ^ese 


appointments wore bought and sold just as commoroial 
partnerships are bought and sold to-day, and the price 
of an ensign’s commission was £400, further sums &ing 
paid on promotion ; so that ultimately a lieutenant- 
colonel could dispose of his official position for £3500. 
In the Guards and the Cavalry these sums were 
doubled. The purchase system was abolished in 1873 
in Britain. 

In the Brit. Army at present commiationa are granted 
to serve as second-lieutenant, and promotion follows 
by seniority in the corps to lieutenant, captain, major, 
and lieutenant-colonel. O’a who are not then retired 
may receive ‘ extra regimental ’ employment as 
colonels, and from the colonels are selected brigadier- 
generals, who in turn may be chosen for promotion to 
the rank of major-general, lieutenant-geimral, general, 
and field -marshal. In the Brjt. Navv the corresponding 
ranks are Admiral of the Fleet (field -marshal), admiral 
(general), vice-admiral (lieutenant-^neral), rear- 
admiral (major-general), and oommoaore (brigadier- 
general). Regimental o’e of the army rank as follows 
with naval ofiicorB : Colonel and lieutenant-colonel 
as captain or commander, majors and captains as 
lieutenants ; a lieutenant in the army is of equal 
standing with a sub-lieutenant in the navy ; the second- 
lieutenant ranks with a chief gunner or chief boatswain. 

British officers are drawn from several sources, 
viz. State Training Schools at Woolwich and 
Sandhurst, the Univ\ the Special Reserve, and the 
Territorial Force. There is also the power to grant 
commisBione to selected nou-oommisBioned o’s. The 
training received by candidates for commissions thus 
varies considerably. The ex-corporal will have had 
at least two years’ experience of solaioring in the Regular 
Army, whereas an ox-Territorial o. will possess but a 
very rudimentary knowledge of military life. The 
latter would, however, have been instructed in the 
theory of war so far as to emerge with credit from a 
oompetiti ve examination. The Special Reserve o. would 
have to pass tho competitive examination in addition 
to serving on probation as an o. with a regular unit 
for six months (one year in the artillery), llie Univ. 
candidate is expected to have made up for his deficiencies 
in military knowledge (acquired in tho O.T.C. — Officers’ 
Training Corps) by taking a degree in Arts or Science. 

The payment of o’s, as of the rank and file in tho 
Brit. Array, is relatively high as compared with foreign 
armies, but it is largely payment in kind. On appoint- 
ment, an o. in tho infantry receives 6b. 3d. per day, 
in addition to lodging, fuel, and licht, and the services 
of a soldier as his personal attonaant ; but from the 
day he joins a sum of money begins to aocruo out of 
which he will eventually after 8 years’ service receive 
a pension for life. The rates of pension are ; infantry, 
£120-200 TOr annum after 16 years’ service, rising in the 
case of higner officers to £1000 ; artillery and engineers, 
£300 after 21 years’ service, rising in proportion to rank. 
In tho Navy, retirement at the ago of 46 brings with 
it a pension varying from £200^00. An admiral’s 
maximum retired pay is £860. 

! United States. — Officers are trained for the army at 
' West Point, and there arc also four service schools; 
enginoora and medical service, Washington ; about 
sixty cadets pass out annually, after a severe course 
of training lasting four years. Commissions from tho 
ranks are not uncommon. The ranks are similar to 
those of the British Army. 

Forelgrn Gountries. — F banob resembles Britain 
in its training of officers. The great icolea milt- 
tairea are St. Cyr and L’l^ole Pol^ohnique; about 
one -third of PVench officers rise from the ranks. 
Gxbmant. — ^T he German officer is trained to a more 
implicit obedience of instructions and regulations than 
either the British or tho French, hence the position 
of the superior officers is correspondingly more respon- 
sible. Special attention is bestowed upon artillery- 
training. In the Italian Army horsemanship and 
training for mountain- warfare are given most prom- 
inence. 
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OFFICINAL, term applied to those drugs kept in 
stock by chemists and druj^gists. 

OGDEN {iV 13' N., lli° 69' W.), city, on Weber, 
Utah, U.S.A. ; woollen mills ; canneries. Pop. (1910) 
26,680. 

OGDENSBURG (44® 39' N., 75® 30' W.), city, port 
of entry, on St. Lawrence, New York State, U.S.A. ; 
lumber manufactures. Pop. (1910) 15,933. 

OGIER THE DANE, a hero who, according to the 
Carolingian romances, had a feud with Charlemagne 
and was imprisoned by him. The valour ho subse- 
uently showed against Charlemagne’s enemies, the 
aracens, brought about a reconciliation. 

OGILVY OP AIRLIE, JAMES, LORD (c. 1649- 
1609), Scot, noble ; supporter of Queen of Soots ; 
ancestor of Earls of Airlie (q.v.). 

OGILVY, DAVID (1725-1803), Scot, claimant of 
ancestral earldom of Airlie ; raised regiment of 300 
clansmen for Pretender, 174(5. 

OGLETHORPE, JAMES EDWARD (1696-1786), 
Eng. soldier ; securing parliamentary grant of £10,000, 
sailed with a contingent of debtors ^d founded 
Georgia (named after George II.) ; tried lor failing to 
overtako Princo Charles’s army in ’45 rebellion, but 
acquitted. 

OGOWE (3® S., 14® 30' E.), river, Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, flowing by delta into Atlantic ; length, 700 
miles. 

O’HIGGINS, BERNARDO (1778-1842), Cliilean 
patriot ; fought for revolution and commanded against 
Spain, 1813; fought under San Martin, 1817-18; 
administrator of Chile, 1817-23 ; overthrown by 
democratic rising. 

OHIO (40® N., 83® W.), north-eastern inland state, 
U.S.A. ; bounded on N. by Michigan and Lake Erie, 
E. by Pennsylvania and (separated by Ohio River) 
West Virginia, S. by Kentucky and (separated by 
Ohio River) West Virginia, and W. by Indiana ; 
capital, Columbus ; area, c. 41,060 sq. milo.s, 300 being 
water. 

0., lying on tho borderland of Alleghany Plateau 
and Prairie Plains, is, in general, a vast undulating 
plain, with average elevation of c. 860 ft. above sca- 
Icvcl, tho extremes being 425 ft. and 1540 ft. (Hogues 
Hill). The central part is flat ; a low ridge stretches 
S.W. across the state, and N. of this the country 
slopes gently to Ijake Eric, the southern portion being 
rather hilly. This divide also separates tho waters of 
Ijako Eric — with its principal rivers, tho Tuscarawas, 
Cuyahoga, Sandusky, Huron, and (only partly in tho 
state) tho Maumco — ^from tho waters of the Ohio, whose 
chief tributaries are the Muskingum, Scioto, Groat 
Miami, and I.*ittle Miami. 

0. is part of original New York territory ; scene of 
frequent disputes and struggles between British and 
French, British and Americans, Americans and 
Americans, white settlers and Indians. Eng. traders 
appeared early in XVIII. cent. ; colonised by Ohio 
County; Brit, claim challenged by French till 1763 ; won 
for Amcr. Republic by War of Independence, 1783 ; 
developed as part of North-West Territory by New 
England settlers ; admitted as state of Union, 1803 ; 
devastated by floods, March 1913. 0. has a Gov., 
Senate (34 members), and House of Representatives 
(119). Education is compulsory from 6 to 14. There 
are from 30 to 40 univ’s and colleges, notably State 
Univ., Columbus ; Ohio Univ. (State), Athens ; 
Cincinnati Univ. (city) ; Western Reserve Univ. ; 
Wesleyan Univ., Delaware; and Oberlin Coll, (non- 
sectarian). Roman Catholic, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, and Lutheran are chief religious denominations. 
Pon.(1910) 4,767,121. 

0. is extensively devoted to agriculture, the chief 
crops being cereals (maize, wheat, oats), hay, potatoes, 
fruits, and vegetables as well as tobacco. Horse- and 
cattle-breeding and dairy-farming are important. 
Other industries include foundries and machine-shops ; 
iron and steel working ; manufacture of carriages and 
wagons; clay products; boots and shoes; clothing; 
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lumber and timber working, planing, etc. ; printing 
and publishing ; rubber goods ; liquors ; floiu* and 
grist working ; and slaughtering. The mineral 
resources are considerable, chiefly coal and also 
petroleum and natural gas ; sanrlstone and limestono 
are quarried and Portland cement manufactured ; 
salt is produced and mineral waters found. The 
most important cities are Cleveland on the edge of 
Lake Erie, Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, 
Youngstown, Akron. There are six ports on Lake 
Erie. 0. is divided into 88 counties and has almost 
10,000 miles of railways. 

Taylor, 0. and its People ; Thomson, Bibliography 
of 0. 

OHIO RIVER (37® 16' N., 88® 20' W.), tributary 
of Mississippi, formed by junction of Monongahela and 
Allegheny Rivers at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; 
c. 970 miles long ; separates states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois from W. Virginia and Kentucky ; chief 
tributaries, Muskingum, Scioto, Wabash, Big Sandy, 
Great Kanawha, Kentucky, Green, Cumberland, and 
Tennessee ; most important towns on banks, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, and Portsmouth ; a great 
highway of commerce ; subject to floods ; disastrous 
inundations, March 1913. 

OHLAU (50® 66' N., 17® 18' E.), town, on Oder, 
Silesia, Prussia ; tobacco and machinery. Fop. (1910) 
9036. 

OHLENSCHLAGER, ADAM GOTTLOB (1779- 
1850), Dan. poet ; b. in Copenhagen. The turning- 
point in his career was the return to Copenhagen of 
Henrik Steffens, who introduced tho Dan. world to 
Goethe, Schiller, and the new Romantic movement. 
This event inspired his beautif\il poem Ouldhornene. 
His three finest works are Baldur hin Gode^ Palnatokcy 
and Axel og Valborg. 

OHLIGS (61® 10' N., 6® 40' E.), town, Rhine 
province, Prussia ; formerly Merf^cheid ; cutlery. 
Pop. (1910) 27,839. 

OHM, GEORG SIMON (1787-1854), Ger. phy- 
sicist ; discovered Ohm's Law (sec Electrkutv). 

OHMMETER, instrument for measuring high 
resistance offered by a circuit to an electric current ; 
essentially consists of two coils placed with their axes 
at right angles ; at intersection of axes is pivoted 
small iron needle whoso deflection is a measure of the 
resistance. 

OHRDRUF (50® 48' N., 11® 44' E.), town, on Ohr, 
Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, Germany ; porcelain. Pop. (1910) 
6.600. 

OIL, a combustible, more or loss viscous liquid, 
which docs not mix with water. O’s may bo of mineral, 
vegetable, or animal origin, and may consist of hydro- 
carbons, aldehydes, phenols, or — more commonly — 
ethereal salts or esters, such as glycerides, which are 
saponifiable. Fats are distinguished from oils by their 
solidity. 

Mineral oils are hydocarbons belonging chiefly to 
the series of paraffins (q.v.). They are unsaponifiable, 
and unacted on by acids and alkalies. They include 
petrol (B.P. 40® to 70® C.), light petroleum (B.F. 80® to 
120® C.), kerosene or refined petroleum (B.P. 150® to 
300® C.). The residue from their distillation yields 
vaseline, etc. 

Vegetable oils are divided into volatile or essential 
oils, and fixed or fatty oils, with which the liquid animal 
fats may be included. Essential oils are found in 
the leaves, fruits, or seeds of plants. They are used as 
flavourings or perfumes, and are extracted by dis- 
tillation with or without water, by expression, or by 
maceration in solid or liquid fat, followed by alcoholic 
extraction. The chief essential oils are : Oil of almonds, 
anise, bergamot, caraway, cedar, chamomile, cinnamon, 
citron, cloves, dill, eucalyptus, geranium, juniper, 
lavender, lemon, Ume, mustard, nutmeg, orange, orange 
flowers or Neroli, peppermint, rose (attar of), rosemary, 
rue, sage, terebene, thyme, turpentine, verbena, 
wormwood. 

Fatty oils are extracted from the fruits or seeds of 
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plants or the tissues of animals, by draining (cod-liver 
OH), boiling with wa^r (blubber), molting (lard, tallow), 
expression (olive oil), extraction with a solvent (bone 
oil). They are colourless or pale yellow liquids; 
unctuous to the touch ; leave a permanent grease spot 
on paper; lighter than water; somewhat soluble in 
alccmm, and readily soluble in other, chloroform, benzene, 
petroleum, and other oils. Chemically they consist 
chiefly of esters (glycerides) of the triacidio radicle, 
glvceryl, C 3 H 5 '", whose hydroxide glycerol or glycerin 
fCiH^lOH),) results, together with a fatty acid when 
they are hydrolysed by acids or superheated steam 
(i.), or its alkali salt, which is a soap, when they are 
saponified by alkalies (ii.). 

(i.) CjHt,A,+3HOH = C 3 H,(OH), + 3HA. 

(glyoerol) (fatty acid) 

(ii.) C 8 HaAj-f- 3 NaOH-=C 3 H 6 (OH )3 + 3NaA (soap). 

Fattv oils are not directly inflammable, but may bo 
burnt by means of a wick. Some, known as drying 
oils, thicken into a varnish by atmospheric oxidation. 
They are purified by light, heat, treatment with water, 
acids, alkalies, oxidising and reducing agents, and by 
hydraulic pressuro to remove solid constituents. 

The chief fatty oils are : Olive oil, yellow to olive 
green in colour ; easily turns rancid ; used for lubri- 
cation, burning, cooking, eating, and soap-making. 
Bape eeed or Colza oil, light yellow, and nearly odour- 
less when refined ; used for lubrication, burning, and 
Boap-making. Cotton - seed oil, straw-coloured or 
golden yellow when refined ; agreeable taste, used for 
cooking, making margarine, and adulterating other 
oils and fats. Linseed oil, a drying oil ; used for 
making paints and varnishes, soft soap, and oilcloth. 
Castor oil, colourless ; very viscous ; used medicinally, 
for making cheap soaps, and for lubrication. Palm 
oil, semi -solid ; yellow to brown ; used chiefly as rail- 
way grease. Neatsfoot oil, yellow ; odourless ; does 
not become rancid ; used for lubricating clocks 
and machinery, and for leather- dressing. Pone oil, 
yellowish ; used for soap-making. Whale oil, yellow 
or brown ; fishy odour ; used for burning and soap- 
making. Cod-liver oil, nearly colourless ; peculiar 
fishy taste; used medicinally and in leather-dressing. 

Oils are tested qualitatively and quantitatively 
thus : by specific gravity, refractivity, molting or solidi- 
fying point, solubility, especially in glacial acetic acid, 
colour tests with sulphuric and nitric acids, tempera- 
ture reactions, estimation of saponification value, 
volatile acids, bromine and iodine absorption. 

OIL BIRD, see Guacharo. 

OIL CITY (41® 27' N., 70® 48' W.), city, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., at junction of Oil Creek and Allegheny ; 
oil. i*op. (1910) 16,667. 

OIL ENGINE, see Engine. 

OIL-BEETLES, see under Heteromera. 

OIL-CAKE, see Flax. 

OIRON (47® N., 0° 16' W.), town, Deux-S^vres, 
France ; old castle. 

OISE f49® 20' N., 2® 25' E.), department, north 
France ; lormed of old provinces, Ile-de-France and 
Picardy; area, 2201 sq. miles; chief rivers, Oise, Aisno, 
and Lorain ; capital, Beauvais ; principal products, 
vegetables, beetroot, fruits; manufactures iron, tex- 
tiles, leather, lace, chemicals, cider. Pop. (1911) 
411,028. 

OISE (49® 64' N., 3® 60' E.), river, France; joins 
Seine ; length, 186 miles. 

OJIBWAS, see Indians, Red. 

OKAPI, see Giraffe Family. 

OKEHAMPTON (60® 46' N., 3® 69' W.), town, 
Devonshire, England ; has mined castle ; remains of 
Rom. road. Pop. (1911) 3176. 

OKEN, LORENZ (1779-^1861), Ger. philosopher 
and scientist ; b. in Baden, and studied at Wurzburg 
and Gottingen. In 1807 ho beoarao prof, at Jena — 
first of Med. and subsequently of Natural Science. In 
1828 he went to Munioh, having been obliged to resign 
his chair at Jena for political reasons. Finally he 
taught at Zurich, where he died. Oken was less a 


scientist than a philosopher ; his system was a Mture- 
philosophy, which endeavoured to relate scientific 
facts to a preconceived ideal. In this he resembled 
many scientists of his time, but his scientific observa- 
tions were in general more exact, and his philosophical 
interpretations more consistent than those of the 
majority of his contemporaries. 

OKHOTSK, SEA OF (60® N., 147® E.), arm of 
North Pacific, with Kamchatka on E,, island of 
Sakhabn and E. Siberia on W. 

OKI (36® 16' N., 133® 10' E.), group of islands, N. of 
Izumo province, Japan. Pop. 0300. 

OKLAHOMA (36® N., 98® W.), state of U.S.A. ; 
bounded N. by Colorado and Kansas, E. by Missouri and 
Arkansas, S. by Texas, W. by Texas and New Mexico ; 
area, 70,500 sq. miles. Surface consists chiefly of prairies 
and rolling plains rising in N.W. corner to elevated 
tableland, which forms part of Great Plains ; Wichita 
and Arbuckle Mts. in S., Ozark Mts. in E., and Chau- 
taugua Mts. in W. are }>rincipal elevations ; most im- 
portant river in state is Arkansas, with tributaries. 
Salt Fork, Cimarron, and Canadian River.s ; Red 
River forms southern boundary of state, and has its 
affluents, N. Fork, Washita, and Kiarniehi waters. 
Plains are treeless, but many of hills well wooded ; 
river valleys and certain upland districts fertile and 
well cultivated. 

0. formerly consisted of W. part of Indian Territory 
and strip of land N. of Texas Panhandle, known as 
‘ No Man’s Land ’ ; Indians ceded poi’tion of Territory 
to U.S.A., and land opened for public .settlement, 1889; 
organised as territory, 1890; O. and Indian Territory 
proclaimed one State in 1907. State has Gov., Senate, 
and House of Representati vcs. System of Initiative and 
Referendum prevails. 'J’hero are some 6000 miles of 
railway. 

Chief crops are Indian com, wheat, hay, oats, and 
cotton ; barley, flax, tobacco, vegetables, and fruits also 
produced; stock-raising important industry, particularly 
in W. ; sandstone, gypsum, limestone, granite, and 
petroleum found, besidi^s smaller quantities of coal, zinc, 
and lead. Manufacturing industries are unimportant, 
except flour and grist milling and cotton-secd oil. 
Chief towns are Guthrie, Oklahoma City (capital), 
Shawnee, Muskogee, M‘Alestor, Tulsa, and Enid. Pop. 
(1910) 1,057,166. 

Buck, The Settlement of 0. (1907). 

OKLAHOMA CITY (35® 30' N., 97® 30' W.), capital, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; cotton. Pop. (1910) 04,205. 

OKUMA, COUNT SHIGENOBU (1837- ), 

Jap. statesman ; sought to introduce Western reforms, 
roused opposition and lost limb from bomb, 1889 ; 
revised international treaties ; Premier, 1898-99. 

OKYO, MARUYAMA (1733-96), Jap. artist; 
realist of remarkable gifts ; painted all subjects, but 
excelled with birds and flowers. His influence was 
immense, and is still felt. See J apan (Art). 

OLAF, Olaus, kings of Norway. — Olaf I. (969-1000), 
after piratical youth, introduced Christianity with 
great cruelty ; leapt into sea after defeat by Danes and 
Swedes. — Olaf II., the Saint (996-1030), also at- 
tempted to enforce Christianity. 

OlanD, (Eland (67® 3' N., 9® 34' E.), Swed. island 
in Baltic ; area, c. 620 sq. miles ; produces cereals ; 
town, Borgholm. Pop. 230,000. 

OLBERS, HEINRICH WILHELM MATTHIAS 
( 1758-1840), Ger. astronomer and physician ; discovered 
minor planets I^allas (1802), Vesta (1807), and five 
comets; rediscovered Uranus (1781). 

OLBIA, ancient port on E. coast of Sardinia ; 
remains survive of Rom. city but not of previous Gk. 
town ; called Civita in Middle Ages, and afterwards 
Terranova. 

OLBIA {Borysthenes), ancient CJc. colony on Eoxine, 
at mouth of Hypanis ; establiBhed by Milesians, c. 656 
B.O. ; destroyed by Getse, 60 b.c. ; rebuilt by Romans; 
destroyed by Goths, c. 248 a.d. ; interesting ex- 
cavations. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS.—Denmark led the way io 
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granting State panaionf to old people (over 60) by 
Aot of 1891. A Ger. Act of same year grants pensions 
to workmen over 70, who have qualified therefor by 
weekly contributions for 1200 weeks. The Brit. 
Statutes of 1908 and 1911 rejected the oontributory 
principle. Qualifications for pension under these Acts 
are that the recipont shall be — (1) Brit, subject 
resident for 12 out of past 20 years in U.K. ; (2) seventy 
years of age; (3) possessor of no more than £31, lOs. 
yearly income. Pensions, which rise to 6s. weekly, 
vary with pensioner's independent income. Since 
1909 old age pensions have been paid throughout 
Australia by the Commonwealth Government. In 
New Zealand pensions are granted to male applicants 
of 65, women of 60. In 1910 an Act was passed in 
France enabling introduction of contributory system 
of old age pensions. 

Sutherland, Old Age Ptneiona; Booth, Old Age 
Pensions and the Aged Poor, 

OLD CATHOLICS. promulgation of the 
doctrine of papal infallibility by Vatican Council of 
1870, some Roman Catholics (including renowned 
scholars like DoUinger) refused to accept the doctrine 
and were excommunicated. A conference took place 
at Munich, and others have been held since, with the 
result that an Old Catholic Church was formed, and 
relations were entered into with the Eastern and 
Anglican Churches. There was further divergence 
from official Catholic doctrine, and only the Councils 
up to 787 were accepted. Marriage of the clergy and 
other departures from Roman tradition were sanctioned. 
Since its beginning the O. C. movement has not been 
very successful, its number remaining almost stationary. 
There are about 125,000 adherents in Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland, some in Holland, one church 
in Paris, and some in America, and a few churches in 
Italy. The next revolt against the Roman Church 
from within was Modernism. 

Scarth, Old Catholic and Kindred Movements, 

OLD FORGE (4^ 20' N., 75® 46' W.), town, 
on Lackawanna, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; anthracite 
coalmines. Pop. (1910) 11,324. 

OLD POINT COMFORT (37® 1' N,, 7G® 16' W.), 
watering-plaice, Virginia, U.S.A,, at mouth of James 
River. 

OLD RED SANDSTONE, see DjiVONIAN StSTEM. 

OLD STYLE, see Calendar, 

OLD TOWN (44® 56' N., 68® 40' W.), city, on 
Penobscot, Maine, U.S.A. ; manufactures lumber. Pop. 
(1910) 6317. 

OLD WIPE, or OLD WENCH, see Trtoobr 
Fishes. 

OLD WORLD MONKEYS, see CEBCOPlTHKClDiB. 

OLDBURY (51® 38' N., 2® 34' W.), town, Worces- 
tershire, England ; iron- and steel-works. Pop. (1911) 
30,240. 

OLDCASTLE, SIR JOHN (d. 1417), Eng. 

Lollard ; friend and companion of Prince Henry ; 
imprisoned as heretic, 1413 ; escaped, failed in 
attempted risings, but remained concealed in Welsh 
Marches till 1417 ; hanged and burned. 

OLDENB ARNE VELDT, JOHAN VAN (1547- 
1619), Dutch statesman ; accepted reformed religion 
and assisted house of Orange in freeing Holland from 
Spain ; Advooate of Holland, 1586, and became chief 
authority in state ; opposed Maurice of Nassau's 
foreign poUoy, 1600-9, and forced him to accept 
peace, wnen Spain agreed to recognise Dutch inde- 
pendence, 1609. Backed by States of Holland, O. 
raised troops to ko^ order in threatened religious strife 
of Armenians and Cromarists ; arrested and beheaded. 

OLDENBURG (53® 6' N., 8® 10' E.), grand-duchy 
of N.W. Germany; composed of (1) duchy of O., 
bounded N. by North See, W., S,, and E. by Hanover; 
(2) principality of LUbeck {q.v.) since 1803 ; (3) prinoi- 
„jty of Birkenfeld {q.v,) since 18X6. Tot^ area is 
^479 sq. miles ; surface fiat ; coast district marshy, 
with rich agrioolture and pasture land ; inland known 
as Geeirt^ omefly heath ana moorland ; principal rivers, 


WeMr, Hunte, Hasa; several lakes; Oldenburg, 
oapitaL Counts of O. are first mentioned e. X. cent. ; 
Christian VIII. became king of Denmark, 1448, 
Norway, 1450, Sweden, 1467 ; and gave O. to his bro. 
Gerhard, 1467 ; under Dan. rule, 1667-1773 ; became 
a duchy, 1777, a grand-duohy, 1815. 0. has a Landtag 
(4j5 members). Prevailing religion is Prot. Indus- 
tries include fisheries ; extensive agriculture and fine 
live stock (especially horses). Pop. (1910) 391,246; 
with Lubeok and Birkenfeld, 483,042. 

OLDENBURG (63® 8' N., 8® 12' E.), capital of 
Oldenburg, Germany ; has graud-ducal palace, fine 
library, and art galleries. Pop. (1910) 30,242. 

OLDHAM (63® 32' N., 2® 8' W.), town, Lancashire, 
England ; one of leading cotton towns ; also manu- 
factures silks, machinery, leather. Pop. (1911) 147,495. 

OLDHAM, JOHN (1653-83), Eng. poet; wrote 
Pindaric Odes; best knotvn as a writer of satires 
against the Jesuits. 

OLEAN (42® 5' N.. 78® 27' W.), city, on Allegheny, 
New York State, U.S.A. ; oil roliucried. Pop. (lUlO) 

14,734. 

OLEANDER (Nerium), genus of evergreen plants, 
order Apooynacese ; native of Asia, N. Africa, S. 
Europe ; very poisonous. 

OLEFINES, hydrocarbons (CnHar,) resembling the 
paraffins in physical propc^rties ; lower mfunbera are 
gases, higher are liquids or solids. Kthylene (C 2 lf 4 ), 
the simplest o., is formed by destructive distillation 
of coal ; therefore present in coal gas. Higher o’s 
exist in tar distilled from bituminous shales. U’erm 
‘olefiant* (oil-forming) was originally applied to ethy- 
lene, which, being unsaturated, forms an oily liquid 
(C2H4CIJ) with chlorine. 

OLEIC ACID (Cjj 118402 ), organic compound occur- 
ring in fats and oils, commonly prepared by saponifying 
an oil (such as olive oil), with the addition of lead 
acetate; the lead oloate thus formed is finally treated 
with hydrochloric acid, which extracts o. acid ; colour- 
less, solid, without smell ; B.P. 223®. 

OLERON (46® 67' N., 1® 15' W.), island, Charente- 
Tnf^rioure, France, at mouths of Charente and Seudre. 

OLFACTORY SYSTEM, THE, embraces the ex- 
ternal and internal nose, which form air pa.ssagc8 below 
and the organ of smell above. The upper part of the 
external nose is formed from the nasal bono and a 
process of the upper jawbone ; the upper end is joined to 
the frontal bone, and beneath the lower end, the bridge, 
the upper and lower lateral cartilages and the smaller 
oartilagines minores define its shape. The internal 
nose consists of the two nasal fossez (opening at the 
nostrils), separated by the nasal septum^ which is 
covered by the mucous membrane of the nose. Each 
of the fossa is occupied by throe turbinated bones, 
which run horizontally from front to back, each being 
rolled up like a scroll, forming a space below for the 
passage of air. It is in the highest passage and tur- 
binated bone that the olfactory nerve, or nerve of smell, 
terminates, ending in several branches which pass into 
the mucous membrane. The fossaa terminate at the 
back end in slits leading into the pharynx, and near the 
orifices of the Eustaonian tube leading to the drum 
of the ear. 

OLGIERD (d. 1377), pand-duke of Lithuania ; 
extended territory at Russia's expense ; defeated and 
drove back Tatar hordes, 1362. 

OLHAO (36® 68' N., 7® 46' W.), seaport, Portugal, 
on Atlantic ; fisheries. I^p. 7300. 

OLIBANUM, frankincense {q.v.), 

OLIGOCEIfE SYSTEM, subdivision of Cainozoic 
or Tertiary series, resting on Eocene strata and beneath 
Miocene ; divided into Hempstead Beds — freshwater 
marls and clays; Bembridge Bods — marls and lime- 
stones; Osborne Bods — freshwater clays, marls, sand- 
stones, and limestones; Hetidon Beds — clays, marls, 
sandstones, and limestones. 

In Britain O. strata are found only in Hampshire, 
Devonshire, and Isle of Wight. In France they over- 
lie the Eocene of the Paris Basin, while in Germany 
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th«y form the oldest Tertiary rooks. The life of the produces timber, cereals ; manufactures Iron goods, 
0. period includes numerous palms and conifers, leather, flour. Pop. (1910) 443,400. 
cowries, cones and spindle diells, lamellibrancha, OLOPAN (Vli. cent.), Neatorian missionary to 
paroquets, cranes, pelicans, etc., and among mammals China ; first to introduce Christianity there, 
many survivors from Eocene times. OLORON-SAINTE-MARIE (43* 12' N., 0* 36' 

OLIGOCHA:ta, Eabthwobms, see under W.), town. Basses- Pyr6n6e8, France ; tanneries. 
CHiETOPODA. 6 ls, see Oils. 

OI.INDA(7’'63'S.,34*64'W.), town, Pernambuco, OLTENITZA (44* 8' N., 26* 43' E.), town, Ru- 
Brazil ; formerly capital. Pop. 8200. mania, at Junction of Argeah and Danube ; here Turks 

OLIPHANT, LAURENCE (1829-88), Brit, author ; twice defeated Russians, 1853-64. 

B. of Sir Anthony Oliphant, CMef Justice of Ceylon. OLUSTEE (30® 12' N., 82® 26' W.), village, Florida, 
His first works were books of travels called A Journey U.S.A. ; here Confederates defeated Federals, 1884. 
to KJuUmandu and Tht Russian Shores of the Black Sea, OLYMPIA, plain in Elis, in Peloponnesus, where 
These were followed by two important books on China celebrated Olympic games took place ; bounded on W. 
and Japan, Minnesota and the Far West and a Narrative by Cladeus and S. by Alpheus Rivers, on N. by group of 
of the aarl of Elgin* s Mission to China and Japan in hills, chief of whicn, CVonion, was sacred to Cronus. 
1957-69, His later years were devoted to occultism. Situated on plain was Altis, or sacred Grove of Zeus, 
the influence of which is seen in Sympneumaiat surrounded by walls with several gates, and containing 
Scientific Religion^ and Masollam. temples, puolio buildings, and countless statues. 

OLIPHANT, MARGARET OLIPHANT (1828- Name O. was given to buildings in and around Altis. 
97), Brit, novelist; nie Wilson; b. at Wallyford, Principal features within Grove were; (1) Temple of 
Midlothian. She was a prolific writer of novels and Zeus Olympius, containing statue of Zeus by Pheidias 
critical sketches, and is most successful in depicting and other famous statues; (2) Tomnlo of Hera; (3) 
scenes from simple Scot. life. Temple of Mother of the Gods ; (4) Pelopium, precinct, 

OLIVARES, GASPAR DE GUZMAN, COUNT sacred to Pelops; (5) Philippeium, erected by thilip of 
OF, Dukb OF S. Luo ar( 1687- 1645), Span, courtier and Macedon to celebrate battle of Chesronea; (6) Trea- 
statesman ; ruled Spain as chief favourite of Philip IV., suries ; (7) Zanes, bronze statues of Zeus; (8) Great 
1621-43, and was made by nation and king scapegoat Altar of Zeus ; (9) Prytaneum. Outside Altis were : 
of disasters abroad; extravagant, corrupt, and in- (1) Staclium, in which foot-races and games were held; 
efficient; driven from office, 1643. (2) Hippodrome, wherej chariot and horse-races took 

OLIVE {Olea europrea), tree, order Oleaceffi. oulti place; (3) Gymnasium and (4) Palaestra, both used for 
vated from early times for its fruit, especially in Mediter- exercise of competitors ; (6) Leonidseum; (6) Boulen- 
ranean region, to which it is indigenous. The fruit is terium or Council Halls; (7) Roman Triumphal Arch; 
plum-like and possesses an oily mesocarp from which (8) Roman house believed to have been occupied by 
o. oil (see Oils) is obtained by pressure. The culti- Nero, and many other buildings. Festivals were 
vated form, unlike the wild parental stock, is thornless, celebrated every four years, and interval between 
and has larger and more oily fruit. The foliage is called Olympiad ; catalogue of victors began in 
lanceolate and greyish green in colour, and the flowers 776 B.o. and ended c. end of IV. cent. a.d. Festivals 
have a tetramerous calyx and corolla, with two stamens were controlled by Pisa till its destruction by Eleana 
and a bilocular ovary. The bottled fruits are unri|)e and Spartans, c. 672 b.o. 

when gathered, and are preserved in brine mixed with OLYMPIA (47® 3' N., 122® 48' W.), capital of state 
certain aromatic substances. Among allied Eng. of Washington, U.S.A., on Puget Sound ; lumber, 
plants are privet, ash, and lilac. industries. Pop. (1910) 6996. 

OLIVEIRA MARTINS, JOAQUIM PEDRO DE OLYMPIAD, see Chbonoloot. 

(1845-94), great Portug. writer ; b. at Lisbon. His OLYMPIC GAMES, see Athletics. 

first important work was O. Socialismo, which revealed OLYMPIODORUS, name of several Gk. authors, 

his sympathy with the industrial classes. His History especially (1) the historian of Honorius’ reign, b. Thebes 
of Portugal is the work of a psychologist, sociologist, and (Egypt), V. cent. a.d. ; (2) a philosopher of Alexandria 
moralist rather than of a historian. in V. cent, a.d., teacher of Proolus ; (3) the last Alex- 

OLIVENZA (38® 33' N., 6® 68' W.), town, Estre- andrian Neoplatonist, in VI. cent. a.d. ; (4) the Aris- 
madura, Spain ; fortified ; tanning, potteries. Pop. totelian commentator, in VI. cent. a.d. 

10,600. OLYMPUS.— (1) (40® 4' N., 22® 20' E.) mountain 

OLIVES, MOUNT OP, MOUNT Olivbt (31® 47' N., range, separating Macedonia and Thessaly ; legendary 
35® 16' E.), mountain rid§[e, E. of Jerusalem ; favourite home of the gods. (2) (39® 67' N., 29® 20' E.) moun- 
resort of Christ and disciples. tain, on borders of Mysia, Bithynia, and Phrygia, Asia 

OLIVETANS, small mendicant order with Bene- Minor, 
diotine rule ; founded, 1324 ; still exists. OLYNTHUS, city of ancient Greece ; became chief 

OLIVINE, olive green mineral, occurring in lavas, city of Chalcidice, 432, establishing Chalcidio Confedera- 
basalts, gabbros, and sometimes in meteorites ; com- tion, which extended power to Pella ; might have been 
posed of silicate of iron and magnesium. See Chbyso- bulwark against Macedonia, but weakened by jealousy 
LITE. of Sparta and Athens ; destroyed by Philip, 348. 

OLLIVIER, OLIVIER fiMILE (1825- ), Fr. OMAGH (64® 36' N., 7® 19' W.). county town, 

statesman ; one of ‘ The Five * who opposed Napoleon Tyrone, Ireland. Pop. 4900. 

III.'s despotism ; chief instrument in obtaining con- OMAHA (41® 23' N., 96® 1' W.), chief city, Nebraska, 
stitution of 1869; committed Princes Pierre Bona- U.S.A. ; capital of Douglas County, on Missouri River ; 
parte and Joachim Murat for trial, 1870; held respon- public builmngs include courthouse. Federal building, 
sible for Franoo-Prussian War, which overthrew his city hall, public library, and many educational estab- 
ministry ; remained true to ideal of L* Empire liberal, lishments ; chartered as city, 1857 ; headquarters of 
whose history he wrote. military department of Missouri ; railway terminus ; 

OLMUTZ (49* 36' N., 17® 16' E.), town, Austria; chief industries, refining and smelting works, distilleries, 
archiepisoopal see; has fine Gothic cathedral; formerly breweries, flour and grist mills. Pop. (1910) 124,196. 
an important fortress; besieged by Frederick the OMAN (22® 30' Ni, 66® 30' E.), Arab state, Arabia, 
Great, 1758. Pop. (1911) 22,257. between Persian Gulf, Gulf of 0., and Ind. Ocean; 

OLr^Y. — (1) (62® 9' N., 0® 42' W.) town, Bucking- area, 82,000 sq. miles ; surface mountainous; capital, 
hamshire, Bimland ; residence of Cowper. (2) (38® 45' Muscat; proauoes fruits, vegetables, cereals. Pop. 
N., 88* 10' W.) city, Illinois, U.S.A. ; floor -mills, iron (1912) e, 600,000. 
foundries. Pop. (1910) 601 1. OMAR, see Califh. 

OLONETS (02® 30' N., 37® E.), government, N.W. OMAR KHAYYAM, the astronomer - poet of 
Russia ; area, 49,366 sq. miles ; contains Lake Onega ; Persia ; b. Nishapnr, Khorassan, c. 1060 a.d. He 
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oo-operated in a wonderful reconstruction of the 
Persian calendar. As a poet be has neat popularity 
owing to Eng. translations by Fitzgerafi {q.v.)» 

OBSAR PASHA, Michael Lattas (1806-71), Turk, 
general ; writing-master to Abdul-Medjid ; defeated 
Russians at Danube, 1856-54 ; repulsed 40,0()0 Russians 
at Eupatoria, Crimea, 1865 ; crushed rebellion in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 1861 ; captured Cettinje, 
1862. 

OMBRE, card game in vogue in England during 
reign of Queen Anne ; mentioned by Pope ; three or 
four may play ; object is to win the pool ; game is 
Span, in origin. 

OMDUHMAN ( 15* 30' N.. 32« 47' E. ). town, E^ptian 
Sudan, on Nile ; trading centre ; scene of Kit^enor’s 
victory over Khalifa, 1808. Pop. 46,000 (under 1000 
Europeans). 

OMEN, the divining of the future, in various 
religions. A very common method was to examine the 
entrails, especially the liver, of a sacrificed animal. 
Owing to the amount of blood it contained, it was natural 
to regard it as the seat of life. The exact steps by 
which it came to be believed that by the peculiarities 
of the liver the will of the gods could be ascertained, 
are uncertain. A regular system of interpretation 
came to be followed out, something Hke that of 
palmistrv or phrenology. A system of divination was 
practised in Babylon before 2000 B.O., and in Greece 
and Rome in early timos. Another system of taking 
omens in Rome was from the way the sacred chickens 
took their food. The flight of birds, especially eagles, 
was also watched for portents. 

OMNIBUS (lat. omnibus, *for all'), vehicle intro- 
duced by Pascal, who obtained patent to run public 
coaches in Paris, 1662. Shillibeer (1797-1866) ran the 
first o. in London, 1820 ; and in 1832 the Stagecoach 
Act allowed o's to take up or let down passengers on 
the street. In 1866 the London General 0. Co. was 
formed; roof -seats were first seen in 1867, by which 
date the G.O.O. had c. 600 'buses. Horse-o's are being 
rapidly superseded by motor-o’s. 

OMNIUM, JACOB, sc© HiooiNS, Matthbw Jambs. 

OMSK (64* 68' N., 73® 24' E.), fortified town, at 
junction of Om and Irtish, Russia ; capital of general 

f overnment of the Steppes and of province Akmoliusk. 
'op. (1910) 90,200. 

ON, see Hsuopolis. 

ONAGER, see under Horsh Family. 
ONAGRACEA:, a dicotyledonous natural order 
consisting chiefly of perennial herbs, though it includes 
a few sbpubs and trees ; leaves simple and flowers 
usually tetrameroua, with inferior ovary ; among 
better-known forms are willow herb (E^ilohium), with 
plumed seeds. Fuchsia, (Fnothera (evening primrose), 
and Oircesa (enchanter’s nightshade). 

ONEGA (Or 45' N., 36® 30' E.), one of largest 
European Lakes, in Russia ; drains into Lake Ladoga ; 
area, 3766 sq. miles. 

ONEGLZA (43® 63' N., 8® 2' E.), town, on Gulf of 
Genoa, Italy ; wine, oil. Pop. 8000. 

ONEIDA (43® 7' N., 76® 40' W.), city, New York 
State, U.S.A., on Oneida Creek ; wagon-works. Pop. 
(1910) 8317. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY, famous Amer. settle- 
ment, founded by John Humphrey Noyes at Putney, 
Vermont, 1838, and removed by him to nemhbourhood 
of Oneida (g.v.), 1847. Plan is original Christianity, 
oombining oommunism, trade, and * the simple life * ; 
oommunism extended to wives till interference of legis- 
lature, 1882, but deeply religious character of settle- 
ment prevented * complex marriage ' system degener- 
ating mto * free love ’ ; community prospered, and was 
formed in 1881 into Oneida Co. LM., which has now 
large capital, and is noted for quality of its manufactures 
and agricultural produce; model ^ages are built for 
employees. 

O'NEILL, Irish family ; lords of Tyrone ; descended 
from famous Irish king Niall (d. 405), s. of King 
Sochaidb Muighniheadhciu, -and oallod ' of the nine 


hostages ] ; frequent figure in Irish legend and history ; 
among his fourteen sons were Laegnaire^ ancestor of 
O'Coindhelbhains ; Ck>nall Crimhthainne, ancestor of 
O’Melaghlins ; Fiacha, ancestor of MacGeogheggns and 
O’MoUoys ; Maine, ancestor of O’Cathamaigns ; Eoghan, 
ancestor of O’Neills; and Conall Gulban, ancestor of 
O’Cannanains and O'Doiiells. Eoghan's descendants 
were many of them prominent early kings of Ireland, 
among them being ‘Null op thb Thkbi Showbbs' 
(716-78), his grandson, Niall (791-846), and the 
latter's grandson, Niall (<j. 870-919), famous in song, 
with whom the patronymic O’Neill begins. Hugh 
O'N., lord of Tyrone, led opposition to English under 
John; The O’N. held one of the four kingships into 
which Ireland was at that time divided. Coo Bacagb 
O’N., ‘ the lame,' s. of Con O’N., lord of Tyrone, 
beoame The O’N., 1619, but after years of warfare 
submitted to English, and received title, ‘ Earl of 
Tyrone * ; Shane O’N. (c. 1630-67) appeared at Eng. 
court with his followers in wild costumes designed to 
deceive English. Turlough was sleeted as The O’N. on 
Shane's death, but resigned dignity to Earl Hugh, 1593 ; 
after repeated rebellions Hugh lost earldom, 1614; his 
famous nephew, Owen Roe O’N. (d. 1649), General of 
the Confederates, 1642, was last to claim title. 

ONEONTA (42® 26' N., 76® 6' W. ), town, on Susque- 
hanna, New York State, U.S.A. ; railway repair-shops. 
Pop. (1910) 9491. 

ONION (Allium eepa), a Liliaceous plant of Asiatic 
ori^D, cultivated for oulinary purposes ; possesses a 
tunicate bulb, and hollow, centric leaves ; flowers white, 
and arranged in O3nnose umbela 

ONORE, sea Hon aw ah. 

ONTARIO (43® to 57® N., 79® to 95® W.), province of 
Dominion of Canada, bounded on N. by Hudson Bay, 
W. by Manitoba, S. by Great Lakes and Minnesota, 
E. by Quebec ; length from E. to W. about 1000 miles ; 
area, c. 370,000 sq. miles ; surface undulating ; highest 
point not exceeding 2000 feet, northern part un- 
developed and swampy; Laurontian Plateau in B., 
mostly waste land ; large forests ; soil fertile ; 
magmficent scenery (Niagara Falls, Great Lakes, 
Thousand Islands, etc.) ; rivers include Ottawa (part 
of boundary between Ontario and Quebec), Albany, 
Trent, Niagara, St. Lawrence, Severn, Maganetawan, 
Trench ; numerous large lakes — Superior, Huron, 
Ontario, Erie, Nipigon, Nipissing, Simcoe, Lake of the 
Woods, etc. ; fauna includes wolf, fox, mink, skunk, 
bear, moose, caribou, otter ; principal towns are Toronto 
(capital of Ontario), Ottawa (capital of Dominion), 
Kingston, London. 

0. was first visited and explored by Champlain, 1613, 
1615 ; mission founded among Indians, 1616 ; 
influx of Amer. loyalists took place, 1782-84 ; beoame 
a separate province and called Upper Canada, 1791 ; 
join^ Dominion of Canada as province of Ontario, 
1867 ; part of Keewatin named ‘ Patricia * (147,000 
sq. miles) added, 1912. 

0. is administered by lieat.-gov. and executive 
council, and legislative assembly; entitled (1913^) to 
24 seats in Federal Senate, 82 in House of Commons. 
Education is nominally compulsory; Toronto univ., 
Queen’s univ., and military ooU. at Kingston, etc. ; 
important agricultural colL at Guelph. Methodists 

S r^ominate, then Presbyterians, R.C’s, Anglicans, 
baptists. There are about 6000 miles of railway ; 
several important canals (Welland between Erie and 
Ontario, Kideau between Kingston and Ottawa, etc.)* 
Chief products are cereals, hemp, tobacco, sugar-beet, 
tomatoes, fruits, furs ; manufactures, agricultural 
implements, cotton and woollen goods, leather, iron- 
ana hard-ware, machinery, carriages, furniture, 
lumber trade ; rich in minerals except coal ; nickel, 
copper, iron, silver, gold, lead, gypsum, etc. ; 
numerous petroleum wells. Pop. (1911) 2,623,208. 
See Canada. 

ONTARIO, LAKE (43® 30' N., 78® W.), smallest 
and most easterly of five Great Lakes of N. America ; 
length, 196 miles; extreme breadth, 55; greatest 
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depths 738 ft. ; Area, 7240 sq. miles ; shores flat ; 
subject to violent storms ; connected with Lake Erie 
by Welland Canal. 

ONTENIENTE (38* 53' N., 0® 39' W.), town, 
Valencia, Spain ; textiles. Pop. 12,600. 

ONTOLOGT, science of Being as Being (Qk. on, 
onfos, being). See MaraPHTSios. 

ONTCHOPHORA, class of Arthropods ; see 
Pebipatus. 

ONYX, variety of agate (q.o.), consisting of alternate 
layers of white and black, or white and brown chalce- 
dony; foond in river gravels in Deccan (India) and 
used for cameos, brooches, etc. 

OODETPORE, Udaipur (g.o.). 

OOLITE (Gk, ‘ egg-stone ’), variety of limestone com- 
posed of very smaU clustered globtiles resembling fish 
roe. The Oolite series of strata consist of limestones, 
calcareous sandstones ; they are members of the Meso- 
zoic or Secondary group ; underlie the Cretakceous for- 
mations, and rest on the Lias ; subdivided into Upper, 
Middle, and Lower groups, and contain numerous in- 
teresting fossil remains, including over 200 species of 
ammonites. 

OONALASHKA, Unalaska, see Albutian 
Islands. 

OOTACAMUND, Utakamand (11* 24' N., 76® 44' 
E.), town, sanatorium, Nilgiri Hills, Madras, India. 
Pop. 16,000. 

OOZE, see Fora minifir a, Diatomaoeje. 

OP AH, Kino -Fish, Moon-Fish, or Jerusalem 
Haddock {Lampris lu-na), a large, compressed, bright 
red and green, bony fish, sometimes 6 feet long; 
found rarely in the Pacific, but chiefly in the North 
Atlantic and occasionally in British waters. 

OPAL, gem-stone, consisting chiefly of silica and 
water ; since ancient times prized on account of its 
beautiful colours; found in Hungary, Saxony, and 
S. America ; chief varieties — Precious or noble opal 
(brilliant reflected colours), fire opal (red reflections), 
common opal (white reflections), and semi-opal (opaque). 

OP ALINA, see under Infusoria. 

OPEN SPACES, 800 Commons. 

OPERA, a work for the stage, in which music, words, 
action, and scenery combine to represent a certain story. 
The essentials of the form are as old as Grecian art ; but 
it was not until the end of the XVI. cent, that the first 
specimens of o., as we now understand it, were pro- 
duced. These tentative efforts — Daphne (1694) and 
Eurydiee (1600) — were the work of a Florentine, Jacopo 
Peri, who wrote, as ho averred, ‘ to test the effect of the 
kind of melody said to be the same as that used by the 
ancient Greeks and Komans throughout their dramas.’ 
Following him came Claudio Monteverde (1666-1660), 
a Milanese, who gave o. a fresh complexion, and even j 
foreshadowed Wagner in some of his effects. A new 
epoch opened with the Neapolitan Alessandro Scarlatti 
(1669-1725), the real founder of ItaL o. so called — that 
form in which melody takes the chief place, with the 
singer as the leading personage. Meanwhile, o. had been 
establishing itself outside Italy. In 1646 it was trans- 
planted to France by Cardinal Mazarin, and some thirty 
yean later was introduced to Germany. In England, 
Henry Purcell (1668-96) wrote no fewer than thirty-nine 
works for the stage ; and there ItaL o. received a further 
fillip when Handel subsequently established himself in 
London. Gluck {q.v.) introduced certain forms also, an- 
ticipating Wagner. A host of minor composers essayed 
the form before Mosart touched it to such splendid 
purpose in Don Qiovannit Figaro, and other o’s. Later, 
Kossini raised ItaL o. to further heights, seconded by 
Bellini and Donizetti. In Germany, Weber and 
Meyerbeer; in France, Anber, Boiel^en, Gonnod, 
Thomas, and Bizet all wrote valuable works. The 
part of Winner {g.v.) in the process of development wn? 
unique. I^ter composers like Mascagni, Puccini, 
Leoncavallo, Strauss, and Debussy have not essentially 
advanced the form. 

Arthur Elson, A OriHeal History of Opsra (1905). 

OPKICLEIDE, brass-wind instnunsni of ths family 


of bugle horns with keys ; in reaUty, the bass of the 
military bugle. O’s of various sizes and different keys 
were formerly need, but only those in B flat and C are 
now employe in orchestras, and these infrequently. 
The tone, so powerful that it has been described as a 
* chromatic bmiook,' prevents its blending satisfactorily 
with other brass instruments, henoe it is often replaced 
by the tuba. 

OPHIDIA, Snakes {q.o.), 

OPHIOGLOSSALES, see Ptibidophtta. 

OPHIR, a region, whose exact locality is disputed, 
famed for its gold. From Ophir the ships of Solomon 
brought gold, silver, and jewels. Probably it was the 
country at the mouth of the Indus. 

OPHIBTOBRANCHIATA, an order of Gastropod 
Mollusca. See Qastirofoda. 

OPHITES (Gk. ophis, serpent), ancient Gnostio 
sect ; they had a strange and elaborate cosmogony, 
in wMoh the world is created by laldaboth. 

OPHIUROIDEA, see EcJirNODERMATA. 

OPIE, JOHN (1761-1807), Eng. painter; noted 
pictures are Murder of Bizzio, Arthw and Hubert, 
Juliet in the Garden. 

OPINION, affirmation aiming at tnith, but not 
claiming more than approximate truth ; unlike a hypo- 
thesis, does not look for future verification. 

OPITZ VON BGBERFELD, MARTIN (1597- 
1639), Ger. poet ; b. Bunzlau ; wrote TrosigtdkMt in 
WieJerwartigheit its Krieges, Zlatna (epics), Buck von 
der Deutschen Poeterey (prose work), besides numerous 
translatious. 

OPIUM, dried, milky juice {latex) of unripe capsules 
of the poppy — Papaver somniferum. It was known to 
Theophrastus (HI. cent. b.c.). The greatest amount 
of o. is produced by India, about 80,000 chests, each 
containing 1 Chin, picul (133^ lb.), being exported an- 
nually, nearly all to China, while about 6000 chests 
were consumed annually in India itself, before 1907. 
In 1907, on the Chin. Government attempting to put 
down the nse of o., the Brit. Government offered to 
reduce the export of Indian o. to China by one-tenth each 
year, so that in ten years the export to China would cease 
altogether, but only on condition that China should 
reduce her native production at the same time. In 
1911 an agreement between Britain and China pro- 
vided for the complete stoppage of importation from 
India in seven years, on condition that China should 
stop producing o. In 1912 China failed to carry out 
the bargain ; she increased the area of production 
and imposed duties on Ind. o. 

A conference of the Powers at The Hague, Jan. 
1912, drew up a Convention of 26 Articles by which 
they agreed to control the supply of end gradually 
suppress the manufacture of o. Persia exports about 
10,000 chests of opium, partly to China and partly 
to Europe, while Asia Atinor exports about 7000 
chests, practically all to Europe. 

The o. poppy is cultivated from seed sown from Nov. 
to March, and successive crops are ready from May to 
July. The flowers are white or purplish ; and a few 
days after the petals have fallen, when the capsules are 
about inches in diameter, they are cut round the 
middle with a knife, and loft overnight for the juice 
to flow out and harden. After further drying on poppy 
leaves, the dark, plastic masses are made into lumps 
for sale. 

Opium is bitter, and has a characteristic smelL Its 
properties depend upon the 19 or 20 alkaloids it con- 
tains. The chief of these are : morphine, C„HijNO(OH), 
(1*6-17 %, average, 9 %) ; norcoiine, C^HuNO4(O0H.)I 
(5%); papaverine , Ci4HpN(OCH,)4 (0*8 %); thebaine , 
CjyHyNOCOCHi), (0*4 %) ; codeine or metnylmorphine, 
qTHi 7 NO(OH)(OCH,) (0*3 %); narceins, cJ^O, 
(UCJ^), (0*2 %). All these bases are combined in 
o. with meconio acid, C 4 H 08 (OH)(COOH)^ laotio or 
salphuric acid, and there are present also ammonium 
salts, mnoiu, pectin, albumin, oaoutohono, wax, eto. 
Morphine (^.e.), the most important alkaloid, is sepa- 
rated from the othen by extracting the opium with net 
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w*tor, and boiling the extract wHb milk of lime. Aloo- 
holie tmetnre of o. if known ae laudanum (q.T.). It 
contains aboat 0*75 % of morphine. 

O. is used medioinally, mainly to relieve |]»in and to 

S roduoe sleep, and for ^is purpose is best given hypo* 
ermioally as morphine. It is also employed to relieve 
vomiting, to stop diarrbosa, to lessen distressing 
ooughing, to stop bleeding in the stomach and intestines, 
while it is valuable in heart disease, diabetes, in cystitis 
and other inflammatory conditions, for haemoptysis, 
and, as Dover’s powder, to cause perspiration m, for 
instance, common cold. Externally the linamentum 
opti and fomentations sprinkled with laudanum are 
of value in relieving pain. 

0. is sometimes eaten ; its stimulating efleot is 
followed by depression, which produces a craving for 
more. Most o. grown is used for smoking, the Chinese 
being specially addicted thereto. The evil effects of 
o. -smoking have been disputed ; certainly they are 
not so great as those of eating the drug, and probably 
the smoke contains no morphine. Nevertiiwess, the 
Chinese are overcoming the habit ; public burnings of 
o. -pipes are taking place, and whole districts are being 
denuded of the poppy. O. is very poisonous ; | grain 
has proved fatal to an infant, and 4 grains to an adult. 
In acute o. -poisoning there may bo excitement at first, 
but drowsiness soon comes on, followed by deep coma. 
At first the patient can be roused, but later this is 
impossible. The pupils are contracted, reflexes are 
abolished, the skin cold, face and lips livid, the pulse 
slow and weak, and there is, later, profuse perspiration. 
The breathing becomes slower, more irregular, and 
more difficult, and, if treatment is unsuccessful, the 
patient dies of asphyxia. The treatment is to wash 
out the stomach with dilute permanganate of potash, 
give emetics (apomorphine hypodermically), keep the 
patient awake by walking him about, flapping him 
with a towel, applying electric current. Strong coffee 
is injected into the rectum and a subcutaneous injection 
of atropine aulpbalo, an antidote to morphine, is given, 
while oxygen and amyl nitrite inhalations are valuable. 
This treatment is continued for many hours if necessary. 

A person addicted to o.-eating or the morphine 
habit is usually pale, with dull eyes, suffering from 
nervous irritability, dyspepsia, and oiroulatory dis- 
turbances, with sometimes albuminuria or glycosuria 
(albumen or sugar in tlio urine). The treatment of 
the condition is to isolate the patient, gradually 
diminish the amount of o. or morphine, until in a 
fortnight the quantity has been reduced to nothing. 
Sudden cessation of the drug may cause serious 
nervous disturbances and collapse. Cure is usually 
effected at the end of a few weeks, but relapses are 
unfortunately common. 

OPLADEN (51* 5' N., 7* E.), town, on Wupper, 
Rhine province, Prussia. Pop. (1010) 9390. 

OPON (10* 16' N., 124* E.), town, Cebu, Philip- 
pine Islands ; scene of Magellan’s death, 1521. Pop. 
13,000. 

OPORTO (41* 7' N., 8® 33' W.), city, on Douro, 
Portugal ; in province of Entre-Douro-e-Minho ; 
prominent seaport and large commercial centre ; 
notable features are oathetlral (XII. cent.), Sao Martinho 
(founded c. 660), Sao Francisco (XV. cent.); Nossa 
Sonhora da Serra do Pilar (Augustine convent, now 
barracks), Sao Pedro (Capuchin convent, now public 
library, museum, and art academy) ; Ponte de Dom 
Luiz (iron bridge with single area of 560 ft.) ; fine 
public parks ; originally Portus Cole before Roman 
conquest ; taken by Visigoths, 640 a.d. ; in Moorish 
hands, 716-1092 ; prominent through Portag. history ; 
taken by French, 1809 ; centre of port wine trade ; 
woollens, silks, hats, cork-cutting, tanning, soap, 
tobacco, shipbuilding, iron and stwl goods, leather, 
etc. Pop. 170,000. 

OPOSSUM SHRIMPS, see under Malaooitbaoa. 
OPOSSUMS, flee under Mabsttfiaia 
OPPELN {60* 40' N., 17* 64' E.), town, on Oder, 
Bilesia, Prussia ; cement, beer. Pop. (1910) 33,907. 
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OPPENHEIM (49* 61' N., 8® 15' E.), town, on 
Rhine, Heese, Germany ; wine ; destroyed by French, 
1689. Pop. (1910) 3730. 

OPSONIC INDEX, see Bactxbzoloot. 

OPTIC NERVE, see Eya 

OPTICS, science of light {q,v.). 

OPTIMISM, see Pessimism. 

OPTION, right to demand sale of (* call o,*) or right 
to sell (‘put o.’) stock on a future day at price fixed 
on day of granting o. A ttraddle o. is a ‘ put and call 
o.’ in the same stock. 

ORACLE, a sacred spot where a god is suppoaed to 
answer questions or make known his will U’s have 
existed among various peoples and in various religious, 
but they were a special characteristic of ancient 
Greece. The most famous was the o. at Delphi 
(g.e.). One chief way of consulting an o. was by omens, 
thus, if the animal sacrifiood showed certain character* 
istios, various inferences were drawn. The other 
oracular method was bv moans of ecstasy. Certain 
natural gases in a cave tMew a priestess into a frenzy, 
and the cries she uttered were interpreted by priests to 
those who inquired of the o. The Delphic o. was of 
some political importance, and by the advice given 
often helped to detormino the foundation of Gk. colonies. 
The opinion of competent scholars as to the general 
moral effect of the Delphic o. is, on, the whole, favour- 
able, particularly in insisting on the wrong involved in 
taking human life, and stressing the moral impurity 
incurred in murder and not merely the ritual unolean- 
ness in homicide as such. Some sayings of the Pytho 
ness (the priestess of Apollo) have come down to us ; 
many are probably spurious. The Delphic o. waned 
in influence in the III. cent, b.o., but continued some 
time longer. Other famous o’a were those at Cumae, 
Delos, Dodona, Epidaunis {qq>v.), 

Farnell, OulU of th$ Qreelc States. 

ORAN (35® 40' N., 0® 38' W.), fortified seaport, 
Algeria, on Mediterranean ; contains Grand Mosque, 
Roman Catholic cathedral, Ch&teau Neuf (1563), 
Ch&teau Vieux (citadel), Fort de la Mouno, museum, 
etc. ; taken by Spaniards from Moors, 1509 ; flourished 
in XV. cent. ; abandoned after severe earthquake, 
1792 ; taken by French, 1831 ; chief exports are wool, 
cereals, wine, grain, esparto grass, cattlo, sheep, hides, 
tomatoes, potatoes. Pop. (1911) 123,086. 

ORANGr Obano-Utan {Siinia), a genus of Simian 
Apes (see under Primates), found in the forests of 
Sumatra and Borneo ; vegetarian and arboreal ; with 
brain most like that of man. 

ORANGE (40® 47' N., 74® 14' W.), town. Now 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; large manufacture of hats. Pop. 
(1910) 29,630. 

ORANGE (33® 16' S., 149® 10' £.), town, health- 
resort. New South Wales ; gold and silver mines. Pop. 
7600. 

ORANGE (44® 7' N., 4® 49' E.), town, on Aigue, 
France ; in department Vaucluse \vith Notre Dame ; 
has fine Roman remains (triumphal arch, theatre, etc.) ; 
capital of independent principality, XI. cent. ; paased to 
house of Nassau, XVI. cent. ; acquired by France, ^1713 ; 
silks, textiles, etc. Pop. 10,600. 

ORANGE, largest S. African river; rises in 
Kathlamba Mts., in E. of Basutoland, and winds c. 1000 
miles W. to Atlantic; separates Cape Province from 
Orange Free State, Griqualand West, Bechuanaland, 
and German Namaqualand. Chief tributaries are 
Caledon and Vaal ; volume varies greatly in dry and 
wet seasons ; mouth obstructed by a bar. 

ORANGE, fruit of Citrus aurantiwn, a tree in- 
cluded in the Rutaoese, to which the lemon and the 
lime also belong. Among sweet varieties may be 
mentioned the Jaffa and the Tangierine ; the Seville, 
or bitter o. {0. tmlgaris, or G. Bigaradia)^ is used for 
marmalade, and the Bergamot o. {C. Bergamia) yields 
oil of Bergamot, used in perfumery. 0. trees are very 
prolific, and bear glossy, evergreen foliage and masses 
of white. Bweet-soentod flowers, which yield oil of neroli 
on distillation (see Oils). The o. is a mative of Asia, 
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nrobftblj of CSiino- Jap. ori^, and was Ant introduced 
mto Mediterranean oonntrieg by the Portuguese^ still 
pominent among it# oultivators and exporters O’s 
for export, being oolleoted whilst green, lack the 
delicate fiayonr which oharaoterisea tiie nattzrally 
ripened fruit. 

ORANGE FREE STATE, Oeaitob VbIJ Staat 
(27* 31' S., 25* 30' E.), inland province of the Union 
of South Africa ; bounded N. and N.W. by Transvaal, 
W. and 8. by Cape Province, E. by Basutoland and 
Natal ; length from N.E. to S.E., c. 350 miles ; breadth, 
180 miles; area, 50,392 sq. miles. The surface is an 
immense plateau from 3000 to 5000 ft. above sea-level, 
generaUy flat with a few low ridges and numerous 
isolated hills, known as kopjts, not exceeding 7000 or 
8000 ft. On the borders of Natal (S.E.) are the 
Drakensberg Mountains, with part of Mont aux Sources 
(11,000 ft.), Platberg (8000 ft.), Melanies Kop (7500 
ft.), Draken's Berg (6682 ft.) in the 0. F. S. Rivers 
are few : Vaal (boundary between Transvaal and 
0. F. S.), Orange (boundary between Cape Province 
and 0. F. S.), Modder, Caledon, Klip, etc. ; none 
navigable ; no lakes. Climate is very healthy, but dry 
and hot ; annual rainfall, c. 20 to 30 in. in northern 
provinces ; average rainfall, c. 14 in, in W. and S.W., 
where droughts are common and severe ; hottest in W., 
where temperatures of 106* F. are not unusual. Flora 
is scanty ; the plains are generally covered with grass 
after rains, but for many months they are dry and 
barren ; few trees (vix, willow, mimosa, acacia, 
euphorbia, gum, pepper-trees, aloe, etc.); large tracts 
of pasture and arable land, though only a small area 
is under cultivation (mainly N. and E.). Fauna 
includes hyena, lynx, baboon, monkey, ant-bear, wild- 
cat, jackals, springbok ; nnmerous snakes, tarantulas, 
scorpions ; destructive locust plagues. 

History. — 0. F. S. was originally inhabited by Bush- 
men, Hottentots, and Bantu tribes. Boer settlements 
were made, 1824 ; ‘ Great Trek * by Boers from Cape 
Colony and agreement with Bantuang chief ceding 
country between Vet and Vaal Rivers to Boers, 1836, and 
Republic proclaimed with Piet Retief as first Com- 
mandant-General ; annexed by Great Britain, 1848 ; 
became an independent Dutch Republic, 1854, with 
President (elected for 5 years), Executive Council, and 
Volkeraad (Parliament) ; enjoyed excellent government 
under distinguished Pres. (Sir) John Brand, 1864-88 ; 
warred with and defeated Moshesh, 1867 ; * Conquered 
Territoiw * acquired and boundaries fixed, 1870 ; 
Kimberley diamond fields (discovered, 1867) annexed by 
Britain, 1871 ; compensation of £90,000 paid to O. F. S. 
Government ; Reitz president, 1889-96 ; Steyn president, 
1896-1900; having formed alliance with Transvaal, 
0. F. 8. joined that republic in South African War, 

1 899-1902 ; annexed by Britain, 1900, and made Crown 
Colony as Orange River Colony ; res^nsible govern- 
ment granted, 1907 ; joined Union of South Africa, 
1909, its old title, ‘ Orange Free State,’ being restored. 

Government. — ^The province is divided into 24 
districts; administered by Administrator, Provincial 
Council (25 members elects for 3 years), and Executive 
Committee (4 members) ; there are 39 municipalities. 
Principal towns are Bloemfontein (capital), Kroonstadt, 
Heilbron, Ladybrand, Harrismith. Dutch Reformed 
Church predominates ; majority of population is 
Dutoh-speaking. Education is generally compulsory ; 
elementary and secondary education is under the 
control of Provincial Council (until 1916); higher 
(univ.) education in under the Union Government. 
The province has over 600 government and government- 
aided schools ; Grey Univ. College (Bloemfontein). 
Principal products are wheat, maize, Kafi^-oom, 
fruit, tobacco; important stock-rearing (sheep, cattle, 
horses, ostriches) ; coal mines in N. ; diamond mine at 
Jagersfontein in W. ; salt-pans near Bloemfontein ; 
chief exports are wool, skins, ostrich feathers, hides, 
mohair, mealies, wheat, meal, and dairy produce. 
Dairy farming is extending, pop. (1911) 526,906 (in- 
oluding 175,436 whites). See South Anioi. 


ORANGEBURG (33* 30' N., 80* 60' W.), city, on 
North Fork of Edisto, 8. Carolina, U.S.A. ; cotton 
industries. Pop. (1910) 5906. 

ORANGEMEN, association of Protestants who 
uphold Prot. succession to Brit, throne and Prot. 
r^irion in Church and State as laid down in Bill of 
Rights and Act of Settlement, 1CS8. Its aims were 
formulated (1688) by Dr. Burnet, William, Prince of 
Orange's chaplain. The association still exists, but 
the term 0. is generally used of Ulster Protestants who 
celebrate anniversaries of the Siege of Londonderry, 
Battle of the Boyne (July 1), William’s landing at 
Torbay (Nov. 5). It is divid^ into lodges united in 
each country in a grand lodge. 

ORANIENBAUM (69* 62' N., 29* 46' E.), town, 
snmmer resort, on Golf of Finland, Russia. Pop. 6200. 

ORATORIO, a saored musical composition of an 
extended nature, the words generally taken from 
Scripture. The term comes from the Orat^ in which 
St. Philippo Neri assembled his congregation to listen 
to tentative experiments of the kind. The first o’s 
dealt almost exolusively with Christ's sufierings, and 
consisted ohiefiy of antiphonies and short choruses. 
Ital. composers, like Scarlatti and Carissimi, sub- 
sequently selected other Biblical subjects for treat- 
ment ; but it was not until the master-mind of Handel 
{q.v.) operated on the form that o. assumed its highest 
power and interest. Handel’s Mesaiah still remains 
the most popular of all o's, the leader in a splendid 
series, which includes Israel in Egypty Samson, and 
Judeu Maccabesus. After Hwdel, as a master of o., 
came Mendelssohn (q.v.), whose Elijah and Si. Paul 
oooupy a front rank. Haydn's Creation stands in a 
manner by itself, the style being somewhat light and 
the text a hybrid re-cast of Scripture and Paradise Lost. 
Later o's, such as Gounod's Redemption and certain 
specimens by Brit, composers, do not seem made for 
permanence. 

Patterson, Story of Oratorio (1902). 

ORBETELLO (42* 27' N., 11* 13' E.). town, 
Grosseto, Italy, near Mediterranean. Pop. 7600. 

ORBIT flit. orbiSy ‘ a ring '), path followed by a 
celestial body in its revolution round (1) its primary, 
or (2) a common centre of gravity. TTie earth's o. 
round the sun (which it takes 365 days, 6 hours, 9 mins., 
9 secs, to complete) is 186 mUlion miles in diameter, 
whilst that of Neptune, the farthest known planet, 
has a diameter of 5580 million miles. The o. of the 
earth around the sun is regarded as the plane of the 
solar system for convenience. 

ORCAGNA, the corrupted nickname (from Arcag- 
nuolo, ‘ archangel ’) of Andbka pi Cionb (c. 130^- 
[ 7 1368), painter, sculptor, and architect ; b. Florence. 
He was architect of the church of Or San Michele 
there, the marble tabernacle of which is his chef- 
d'osuvre. Orvioto Cathedral was also built from his 
designs. The majority of his paintings, chiefly frescoes 
and panel pictures, were done for Florence churches. 
One IB now in the National Gallery, London. 

ORCHARDSON, SIR WILLIAM QUILLER 
(1835-1910), painter; b. Edinburgh and studied there 
under Scott Lauder. He was elected A.R.A., 1868, sud 
R.A., 1877. He was in the front rank of genre-painters, 
and many of his pictures, from *Tho Challenge’ of 
1866 onwards, achieved deserved popularity. 

ORCHESTBAv a term applied in three distinct 
senses : (1) to the space occupied by the players in a 
theatre ; or, in a concert room, to both players and 
chorus; (2) to a body of players collectively; (3) to 
the unit^ jnoups of instruments upon which they 
perform. Tne latter is the most usual sense of the 
term. In this case an o. includes three different olasses 
of instruments — stringed instruments, wind instru- 
ments (subdivided into wood and brass), and instru- 
ments of percussion. The term * band,' often regarded 
as synonymous, has a more restricted meaning. 

ORCHESTRATION, see Instbumxhtatioh. 

ORCHHA (25* N., 79* E.), native state, BundeL 
khand, Central India. Pop. 325,000- Capital, Tehri. 
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ORGHipS iprchidac$<9), family oontaining tha 
most speoifidised of monoootyledonous plants ; ohar- 
aoterim by their herbaceous nature, entira and 
parallel -veined leaves, and irregular flowers with six 
petal -like segments, one of which forms a variously 
modified lip. 0. occur all over the world, but are most 
common in tropical countries. In temperate regions 
generally terrestrial, thousands of tropical species are 
epiph;^io, growing upon branches of jungle under- 
growth and trees, without being parasitic. Almost all 
are speoiallv modified for insect fertilisation, moat 
interesting being the arrangement of pollen in clnb- 
sha^^d pmlen masses or polunia, which become glued 
to the head of any insect seeking the flower's nectar, 
and are so borne to other flowers. 0. are extensively 
cultivated for the variety and beauty of shape and 
colour ; from several species of Orchis salep is prepared, 
and vanilla from unripe fruit of Vanilla planifoUa. 

ORCHIL, Archil (q.v.). 

ORCHOMENUS.-^l) ancient Gk. city of Arcadia. 
Its kings were supreme in Arcadia till VIL cent., when 
they abandoned Messene to Sparta ; site of modem 
Kalpaki. (2) ancient Ok. city of Bcsotia ; coital of 
prehistoric raco Miny» ; superseded by Thebes ; 
important excavations. 

ORDEAL, the appeal to a supernatural power to 
settle by some sign a legal decision, has been practised 
very widely, particularly in the Middle Ages. A 
favourite method of ordeal was that of making the 
accused person carry a lump of red-hot iron or walk over 
red-hot ploughshares. If he escaped unscathed he 
was innocent. Sometimes he had to plunge his arm 
into boiling liquid. The guilt of a person could be 
proved by giving him food, which, if he were guilty, 
would stick in his throat. This last, in certain circum- 
stances, it is possible to do without injury. If a 
murderer approached the corpse of the person he had 
murdered, blood, it was thought, would flow out afresh 
from the wounds. 

ORDERIG VITALIS (c. 1075-1142), medieval 
chronicler ; b. near Shrewsbury ; became priest in 
Abbey of St. Evroul, Normandy, and devoted leisure 
to historical research. EUs Historic^ Ecclatiaatica is a 
history of England and Normandy. 

ORDERS, HOLT, the state of those who have 
entrusted to them the power of exercising certain 
functions in the Christian Church. Thus the Anglican 
Church recognises three orders — bp’s, priests, end 
deacons ; the R.C. Church calls these (with the sub- 
deaconate) the major order* ; the mtTior order* are 
acolytes, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers, but these 
are now only preliminaries to the priesthood. The 
Eastern Churches have the same major orders, but only 
readers besides ; the Armenian hierarchy is the same 
as the Roman. Most Prot. Churches have not episcopal 
government, though the Lutheran Churches of Scandi- 
navia and some others retain bp's ; but a sacerdotalism, 
and hence ‘holy orders* in the Catholic sense, does 
not exist. There has been much controversy between 
Roman and Anglican theologians as to the validity of 
Anglican orders, but in the bull Apoetolico* eurce of 
1896 Leo Xlll. declared them to be invalid. In the 
Gk. Church, however, Anglican orders are recognised. 

The early history of orders iu the Christian Church 
is much disputed. Some deny the Catholic claim that 
the threefold ministry existed from the beginning. 
Presb^rians defend their Church government on 
histone grounds. It is probable that at first (e.g. in 
the Now Testament) bp's and presbyters were not 
differentiated. In the early II. cent, the monarobioal 
episcopate was evolved. See Bishop. 

Gore, Church and Mini*tryt Order* and Unity ; Lind- 
say, Church and Ministry in Early Centuries. 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD, see Kniqhthood. 

ORDINANCE, former method of legislation. Act of 
Parliament requires consent of full ParUament — Crown, 
Lords, Commons ; o's might be issued by any of the 
three. 

ORDINARIES, tee Hiraldbt. 


ORDNANCE.—At the close of the Pour Tears War 
in America (1861-65) no fewer than 47 types of 
0. were in use by the Federal and Ck>nfederate armies, 
and in 1866 the Prussians introduced breeoh-Ioading 
steel gtms at Koniggratz. At this time Austria, 
France, Italy, Prussia, and Russia each bod 24 to 
37 types — breeoh-Ioading and munle- loading; ri^ed 
and smooth-bored guns, howitzers and mortars — of 
steel, cast-iron, and bronze. Britain had 10 types 
of field artillery, from 6-pounder rifled B.L. guns to 
32-pr. S.B. howitzers, and 46 types of siege and 
garrison artillery. The projectiles of the period 
were * case ' and solid shot ; common, segment, and 
shrapnel shells ; carcasses and rockets. The Arm- 
strong 18-pr. had a range of 7650 yards with an 
elevation of 33°, and the 7-inoh rifled gun (or 68-pr. 
S.B. gun) fired shot which at 1000 yards penetraM 
nearly 26 feet of earthen parapet. Probably few 
specimens of all this artillery exist to-day except in 
musenms ; and so it is hardly worth while here to 
attempt more than to show the character and dis- 
tribution of the guns produced in the XX. cent., so 
far as the details are made public, and premising that 
the appearance of a new weapon or a new projectile 
would render all existing types obsolescenl 

Indeed, invention is only chocked by economy — for 
example, the adoption of a pointed shell (which would 
give a longer range and a flatter trajectory) would 
render the existing limbers and wagons useless (the 
pointed shell would be too long for them), while all 
the stores of shells accumulated would be wasted and 
all sights on gun mountings would have to be re- 
graduated. The larger the army the more serious 
would be the drain on its financial resources if a com- 
lete re-annament took place. Germany and Austria 
oth need a new field gun, and both hesitate to em- 
bark millions of pounds on a weapon which may 
soon become obsolete, so busy are inventors of war- 
like material to-dav. 

The power of field artillery is limited by the extreme 
weight which can be drawn by a handy team, say, 
6 horses. The weight of field guns in cwts. varies 
as follows : England ^40, Russia 38^, Austria 37|, 
France 37, Germany 34*4, Spain 34, Italy 33J ; but 
the extra weight of the Austrian gun is due to using 
bronze instead of steel, while the lightness of Italian 
and Spanish guns is necessitated by the small size of 
their oorses. Howitzers are no heavier, though they 
throw a heavier shell, because the tube is shortened for 
high-angle fire. 

in the field, two shells are used : (a) Shrapnel, for 
disabling men ; (6) High Explosive, for destroying guns, 
houses, earthworks, etc. Shrapnel aro burst in the 
air by using a time fuse. H.E. shells detonate on 
impact, and shrapnel may be made to burst on impact 
by using a percussion, fuse. 

The proportion of field guns to 1000 bayonets is in 
Germany 6-4, Franco 4-8, Russia 4-4, Japan 4-1, 
Italy 3^, United States 3-3, Austria 3-25. This 
calculation is based on the army coq)B, except as 
regards. Japan, which like Great Britain has no higher 
or^nisatioQ than the division. 

The range of foreign guns varies from 9000 yards 
(France) to 6000 yards (Russia aud Italy), and no 
distinction is made between horse and field artillery : 
the range of heavy guns is about 10,000 yards. France 
has decided (December 1912) to adopt a new type of 
gun for horse artillery of the same calibre as the field 
gun (2*95 inches or 75 mm.), but half a ton lighter; 
it is made at the Crousot Works. The late General 
Langlois promoted the new theory that rapidity of 
fire is more important than mathematical accuracy 
of aim, and caused the reduction of guns in a field 
battery from 6 to 4 in order to provide additional 
veUcles for ammunition. Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, 
Servia, Turkey, and the United States have adopted 
the 4-gun battery. Russia retains the fi-guo battery. 
Germany is about to convert 20 (horse) batteries of 
6 guns into 30 (horse), batteries of 4 guns. 
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Howitzers enable a heavy shell to bo oombined with laying, the sights and slovatiDg and traversing gears 
light draught. A Krnpp 4*7 we^hs only 26 owt., are attached to non-reooiling portions of the monnnnfl ; 
and throws a 46-lb. shell. The Coventry Ordnance the sights thus form part of the mounting, not of tne 
Works make a 4*625 piece to weigh only 24) owt., and gun. 

to throw a 37)-lb. sbelL The Krupp 6-inch weighs An elevation-indicator determines meobanioally the 
43 owt. with 90-lb. shell, and the French 6*1 Rimailho elevation of the gun in relation to the mounting, and a 
is 64 owt. with 88-lb shell ; the Krupp 5*9 (used in gear is provided to either adjust or compensate for 
Germany) weighs 44 owt. and throws a 95-lb. shelL want of level in the mounting — so essential in obtain- 
The guns of coast fortresses and defended ports are ing quadrant elevation or laving with auto-sight. A 
oonstruoted to encounter naval ordnance. The guns traversing aro let into the noor of the emplacement 
of the * fixed armament * are of three types : (a) heavy or attached to the monnting enables a gun to be laid 
and medium guns, to deal with armoured vessels ; under cover for direction. A range dial and training 
(6) high-angle-nre guns, to attack the decks of vessels dial (eleotrio) attached to the mounting ensures the 
which keep beyond the range at which their side rapid and accurate passing of ranges and trainings, 
armonr would be pierced ; (c) light Q.F. guns, for use The oombined rammer and sponge, the single- motion 
against torpedo-boats and destroyers. breech mechanism, wireless eleotrio tubes, oto., save 

Coast defence batteries in the Brit service mount manual labour and ensure a rapid service of the gun. 
9‘2-inch B.L. (heavy), 6-inch B.L., 4*7-inch Q.P. Protection of gunners and gear from hostile fire is 
(medium), 4-inch Q.F., 12-T>r. Q.F. (light) guns. The obtained by curved vertical shields which keep out 
charge is always cordite. The shehs are high-explosive splinters of shell, so that it is no longer necessary to 
(filled with lyddite), armour-piercing, and common raise earthen parapets, or fire through port-holes, 

pointed (filled with ‘ P * mixture). which limited tne arc of fire and often the elevation 

Gun Construction. — The earlier types of B.L. guns of the gun. 
consisted of a steel tube, rified iuside, with various Shells when filled are painted black, with red and 
hoops, or coils, and a jacket carrying the trunnions white bands round the tip — except lyddite shells, 

ahnink over the tube. Improvements in steel have which are painted yoUow with red band at tip. 

enabled wire construction to be used with the more Portress guns all have percussion fuses (which need 
modern guns. Modem guns consist of a tube over no preparation) or depression an^lo fuses (which are 
which Icvyora of wire or flat steel tape are wound under prepared by removing the safety pin and cap, or safety 
a tension graduated for each layer, the exterior of plug). 

the wire being protected by a jacket. In the larger The term ‘Fire Control,* which is often misused, 
guns the tube is in two parts, the inner part being may be defined as the choice of methods to meet 
capable of renewal, and the jacket is supplemented attack in all its forms, and the issue of standing orders 
by a forward coil. The wire gives great circumferen- to ensure the execution of plans ; it involves the 
tial strength, combined with accuracy of tension, and identification of attacking vessels and the selection 
certainty as to the soundness of the material IL^ngi- of projectiles to deal with diSerent targets, and the 
tudinal strength, which is absent in the wire itself, amount of fire to be expended upon each target, 
is obtained by the support given to the barrel by the Fire Control is of courwse limited to the Fire Command, 
jacket, or by jacket and forward tube combined. Guns and must conform to a general scheme which is pre- 
Duilt on this system aro lighter than guns of equal pared in peace-time by the fortress commander, 
power built on the alUsted eystem. Naval officers and coast defence commanders mutu- 

Method of Altachment to the Mounting. — Until ally inspect each other’s practice in methods of defence 
recently guns were attached to their mountings by and attack. 

means of trunnions. These fitted into trunnion holes The artillery usually taken into the field with an 
in the carriage and enabled the gun to be elevated or army consists of field guns, horse artillery guns, heavy 
depressed ; both gun and carriage recoiled together. field guns, balloon guns, field howitzers (light and 
All modern guns are trunnionless. They nt inside heavy) ; but in mountainous countries these are 
a cradle and recoil through it. A recoil-checking supplemented or replaced by mountain guns and 
device keeps the gun in the cradle, and feathers on mountain howitzers ; and in countries where pack 
the gun fitting into foatherways in the cradle, or some animals cannot be used tho fighting force takes 
similar arrangement, prevent the gun turning in tho portable guns, which are divisible into loads carried 
cradle. The cradle does not recoil with the gun. oy porters or coolies. 

The sights are carried on tho cradle instead of on The land forces are also equipped with siege, fortress, 
the gun, and this enables continuous laying to be and ooast-defence artillery. 

carried out. In most armies the fighting unit consists of a brigade 

B.L. guns are fired by means of tubes (electric, per- of 3 batteries, comprising guns and limbers, ammuni- 
oussion, or friction), Q.F. guns by a primer (electric), tion wagons, also wagons for telephone and observatory. 
Tubes and primers are brass cylinders closed at the and special stores for laying and signalling, and wagons 
head, where the means of firing is placed. for supplies and ‘ baggage.” Foreign armies also take 

Tubes are placed in the vent and actuated by a foi^e wagons and travelling kitchens, 
lock : a primer is screwed into the base of the metal ^e field gun and its T^eeled carriage with sights, 
cartridge case. Electric tubes and primers are fired recoil gear, and shield constitutes tho fighting unit, 
by moans of a current of electricity which, heating The Q.P. gun is one of which the carriage does not 
a platinum bridge, ignites the powder in the body, recoil on firing, being hold fast by a spado at the end 
Percussion tubes contain a perottssion cap, and are fired of the trail, but the gun itself is allowed to recoil on 
by the striker of the lock hitting the cap. Friction guides until checked by a hydraulic buffer. The 
tubes contain a roughened bar covered with friction general horizontal direction of the gun is given by 
composition fixed in the head. When tho bar is shifting the trail, called traversing. The gun w 
drawn out (or pushed in), friction causes the oomposi- elevat^ or depressed by a screw ; it is layed by open 
tion to ignite and tlie tube to fire. or telescopic sights, or when firing from behind cover 

The requisites of a modem gun mounting are pro- by a clinometer, with spirit-level for elevation, and 
Tided in our garrison artillery by a massive pedestal, a dial sight with horizontal graduated circle for line, 
bolted to an anchorage embedded in a oonorete em- The gun is loaded with fixed ammunition — that is, 
placement, thus affording the stable platform essential the shell and brass cartridge are combined as in the 
to aocnrMy. Ball bearings give smoothness and case of a rifle cartridge. After loading, the breech 
rapidity in elevating and traversing. Some form of is closed by a breech-block (screw or wedge) worked 
hydraedio buffe^ absorbs recoil, and a portion of the by one motion of a lever. The gun is fired by a per- 
energy of r^oil is utilised to run the gun up again cussion lock contained in the breech-block. The 
into the firing position. To provide for continuous I men who lay the gun and attend to the breech zneohan- 
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iam ard aaated on the trail and are protected from 
shrapnel and rifle bullets by a steel shield. The gun 
is a nickel steel tube made in two layers shrunk to- 
gether to give greater strength, and British guns 
are further strengthened by wire- winding. The gun 
is rifled with a number of small ^ooves to give the 
shell suifleient spin to keep it pomt foremost daring 
its flight. The calibre (diameter of the bore not in- 
cluding the grooves) of our 18-pr. Q.F. gun is 3*3 
inches, that of most foreign field guns is 76 milli- 
metres or 2*96 inches. The system of breech action 
in our service is that called the ‘ interrupted * screw : 
the French system is the ‘ eccentric ’ screw, but the 
wedge breech action is used in all the Krupp equip- 
ments, except the Argentine guns, which use the 
Welin screw. A field gun with ordinary Q.F. action 
can fire 20 aimed rounds a minute, but Krupp’s 
* fully automatic ’ action is capable of 40 rounds a 
minute — a rate of fire only possible for a few rounds, 
as against torpedo-boats. German guns have the 
ordinary typo of sight, but the British, French, and 
Italian guns have the ‘ independent line of sight.* 
The Ooetz Panorama Telescope, (which is replacing the 
dial bight) enables the layer to lay on an aiming point 
behind him. The clinometer is used whoa the 
target is not visible from the gun, to give elevation 
either for the angle of sight or for the range. The 
recoil gear differs in the German, English, and French 
guns. 

The typos of ordnance in use are almost infinite in 
their variety and are continually undergoing changes 
in detail by makers like Schneider, Krupp, Vickers 
Maxim, Ehrbardt, Armstrong, Coventry Ordnance 
Works, but taking the English, French, and German 
guns as standard types of field guns the following 
differences are apparent: — 


Weight of shell (lb.) . 

EDRllMh. 

French. 

16 

German. 

15 

Muzzle velocity (is.) . 

1610 

1740 

1525 

Calibre (inches) 

3-3 

205 

3*03 

Weight of gun behind team 
(cwt.) . . . . 

43 

41*6 

42 

Rounds in limber 

24 

24 

36 

„ wagon 

76 

96 

88 

Weight of wagon behind 
team (cwt.) . 

42*75 

46 

42*5 

Men carried 

6 

8 

10 

Range (yards) , 

6500 

9000 

5.500 
(time fuse) 


A howitzer is a short and stumpy gun, so mounted as 
to be capable of firing at angles up to 46 degrees, and 
thus causing a ‘ vertical ’ or high-angle descent of 
projectiles to reach men behind gun shields or steep 
cover, or to destroy ‘ overhead ’ cover ; its shell 
weighs 36 lb. to 40 lb., and with a velocity of 1000 feet 
per second it ranges about 0000 yards ; the calibre is 
from 4*2 to 4*7 inches. 

The Q.F. heavy field gun can throw a 60-lb. shell 
nearly 6 miles. The 6-inch heavy howitzer fires a 
90-lb. shell nearly 7 miles. 

The horse artillery gun carries no men (the gunners 
ride like cavalry) and in the Brit, service the gun and 
shell are lighter than the ‘field* equipment. 

A mountain battery has no limbers or wagons ; the 
Brit, gun is a 12^-pr., forming 4 mule loads, and it can 
be brought into action in one minute, but the Russian 
mountain gun (Schneider) is only 4 lb. heavier, and 
throws a 14*31-lb. shelL 

Naval ordnance corresponds with the growth in 
dimensions and speed of battleships of the super- 
Dreadnooght type. New ships building for Great 
Britain and Japan are to mount 16-moh guns. The 
United States and Japan both have vessels with 
14-inoh guns throwing shells of 1400 lb. The Brit, 
battleship King George V. has 13*5-inch guns. 
France at present has only 12-inoh guns, but is to 
have 13*4-inoh guns for her new ‘ Dreadnoughts.* 
Portugars new fleet and Ru88ia*8 Black Sea fleet 
will carry 13*5-moh guns. With regard to Germany 

7a 


”37 

it can only be said that ‘ no reliable details * are 
available as to her recent naval activities, but her 
* Dreadnoughts * launched in 1911 mounted only 12-inoh 
guns. 

The eronve effect of various powders affects the life 
of a gun ; in Italy, for example, the 12-inoh gun which 
throws a shell of 870 lb. is good for only 100 rounds, 
whereas in France 200 rounds can be fired with less 
damage to the gun, owing to a better powder. Changes 
in artillery go on in every country all the year round, 
and often are only heara of after they have in turn 
become obsolete. 

Jerram, Armies of the World; Loyd and Hadeook, 
Artillery^ its Progress and Present Position. 

ORDOVICIAN SYSTEM, group of strata occur- 
ring below the Cambrian and above the Silurian 
formations ; well devolved in region formerly in- 
habited by Ordovlosa (Coltio tribe in Wales); hence 
name suggested by Lapworth, 1879 ; Murchison called 
the group Lower Silurian; consist of all types of sedi- 
mentary rooks, as sandstones, slates, and quartzites, or 
metamorphio rocks, and are widely distributed ; divided 
as follows : Caradoc or Bala aeries ; Llandoilo beds ; 
Arenig beds ; contain numerous fossil remains, includ- 
ing molluscs, plants, fish, and insects. The 0. period 
was one of great volcanic activity. 

ORDU (41* N., 37* 46' E.), town, on Black Sea, 
Asia Minor ; ancient Gotyora. Pop. 6200. 

ORDUIN-NASHCHOKIN, ATHANASY LAV- 
RENTEVICB (d. 1680), Russ, state.sinau ; insisted 
on carrying on Polish and Swed. Wars till Russ, 
demands were conceded ; enlightened home policy, 
developing trade, navy, etc. 

ORE, substance taken from earth’s cruet, containing 
one or more minerals, generally in composition with 
other elements or compounds. The operation prelimin- 
ary to the extraction of the ore is call^ Ore-dressing. 
Ore is sent to the surface undressed, and it may contain 
native metal or metal oombined with other substances, 
such as sulphur and oxygen. The material oombining 
with the metal may be quartz or felspar, and is of no 
value except for the metal it contains. Ore-dressing 
is generally carried out by mechanical means, and 
chiefly consists of crushing the rock into small frag- 
ments, for which purpose various types of machines 
arc employed. 

CRUbiiiJSO is generally divided into three stages ; 
coarse, medium, and fine, and for each process a 
different machine is used. As a rule, coarse crushing is 
carried out by a machine having a movable jaw set 
vertically, which approaches to and recedes from a 
fixed jaw. The ore is fed or falls between the two jaws, 
and is crushed the pressure of movable jaw. 
Medium crushing is done by horizontal rollers or 
stamps. The rollers are placed close together, and 
the ore fed to thorn ; they revolve in same direction, 
and crush ore as it passes through. The process 
resembles the domestic mangle. Stamps are generally 
worked by steam, and resemble steam hammers in their 
action. Fine crushing is accomplished by gravity or 
pneumatic stamps. 

The ore is sized by a series of grids, having differently 
gauged meshes. 2>ino and lead ores are cleaned from 
their adhering clay by slaicing with a stream of water. 
In diamond mines, as at Kimberley, the material 
from the mine is exposed to elements and weathered. 
Disintegration is completed by stirring in vats of 
water, and the debris is passed over a greased surface, 
which retains the diamonds. 

OREBRO (69* 16' N., 16* 12' E.), town, on Svarta, 
Qrebro, Sweden ; iron- mining centre ; mechanical 
works. Pop. (1911) 31,066. The l&n or division of 
drebro lies in interior of S. Sweden ; area, 3500 sq. 
miles. Pop. (1911) 208,626. 

OREGON (44® N., 121® W.), north-western state' 
of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Washduagton, W. by Pacific 
Ocean, S. by Nevada and California, and E. by Idaho ; 
length from N. to S., 375 miles; breadth, miles; 
area of land eorfaoe, 96,699 sq. miles ; area of water 
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surface, 1002 sq. miles; coaBt-Une, e, 300 miles, steep 
and rooky with numerous indentations. 

0. is traversed by volcanic and snow-capped monn- 
tains — Cascade Mts. running parallel with coast, with 
highest peaks, Mt. Hood (11,225 ft.), Mt. Jefferson 
(10,200 ft.), Pitt (9750 ft), Diamond Peak (8807 
ft.); Steens Mts. in S.E. (9000 ft); Blue Mts. in 
E., with average elevation c. COOO ft. ; undulating 
tableland running eastward, broken by several moun- 
tain ranges ; extensive plains and largo valleys with 
fine arable and pasture land. Principal rivers are 
Columbia, Snake, Powder, Grande llonde, Owyhee, 
Burnt, Malheur, Jamhill, John Day, Deschutes, 
Willamette, Umpoua, Rogue ; numerous lakes in 
S., via. Malheur, Harney, Summer, Goose, Manns, 
Warner, Klamath, Crater, etc. Climate is varied ; mild 
on coast with heavy rainfall in winter ; dry and hot 
E. of Cascade Mts., with severe winters ; average 
mean temperature, 60* F. ; nverage annual rainfall, 
36 inches ; irrigation necessary in some parts. Fauna 
includes wolf, fox, deer, bear, elk, lynx, coyote ; 
numerous aquatic birds, viz. puffin, gulls, terns, pet- 
rels, etc. ; abundant marine fauna. Extensive forests, 
espooially in W. and mountain regions ; oliief trees are 
pine, fir, spruce ; also hemlock, cedar, maple, ash, 
aspen, oak, and others. 

0. was probably first discovered by Spaniards ; 
taken by Francis Drake as far as 4.1" N. (1519), and 
named Albion ; visited and explored by several 
Spaniards, including Juan Peroz, 1774; Columbia 
River discovered by American, Robert Gray, 1792 ; 
Nootka (Convention (1790), between Spain and Great 
Britain, gave Brit, subjects the right to trade and settle 
on unoccupied coast ; Spain ceded territory N. of 42® to 
U.S.A., 1819 ; Astoria founded by John Jakob Astor, 
1811 ; several trading posts established by North- 
Western Fur Co. and Araer. Fur Co. ; Ind. mission 
founded, 1834 ; serious boundary disputes between 
Groat Britain and America, which were finally 
settled, 1846, boundary being fixed at 49® N. lat. 
0. became a state, 1859, and was admitted into the 
Union. 

0. has a Gov., Senate (30 members, elected for 4 
years), and House of Representatives (00 members, 
elected for 2 years) ; the state has 2 Senators and 
3 Representatives in Congress, and is divided into 
33 counties. Principal towns are Portland, Astoria, 
Salem (capital), Eugene. Roman Catholics predom- 
inate ; then Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians. 
Elementary education is compulsory ; there are Oregon 
Univ. at Eugene, State Agricultural CJoIl., and other col- 
leges. Total railway mileage exceeds 2600. Principal 
products are wheat, hay, hops, sugar-beet, potatoes, 
fruits, timber, live stock, wool, dairy produce ; gold, 
silver, copper, coal are mined ; lead, gypsum, quick- 
silver, nickel, opals found. CJhiof industries are lumber- 
ing, flour-milling, fish-oanning, brewing, paper-making, 
printing, publi^ing, slaughtering and packing, ma- 
chinery; valuable fisheries (salmon, trout, honing, 
oyster, halibut, cod, etc.). Pop. (1910) 672,765. 

Lyman, History of Oregon (1903) ; Clark, Pionter 
Days in Oregon Hist^ (2 vols., 1906). 

OREGON, name for Columbia River (g.v.). 

OREGON CITY (46® 21' N.. 122® 66' W.), city, on 
Willamette, Oregon, U.S.A. ; woollen- and flour-mills. 
Pop. (1910) 4287. 

OREL, Oelov (63® N., 35® E.), central govern- 
ment of Russia; area, c. 18,000 sq. miles; capital, 
Orel ; surface undulating and well cultivated ; princi- 
pal rivers, Don, Oka, and Dosne, with their tributaries ; 
agriculture chief occupation ; horses and cattle roared ; 
mamifaotiires include machinery, wagons, leather, and 
glass. Pop. (1910) 2,680,400. 

OREL (62® 65' N., 36® 7' E.), town, oapital of 0. 
govsmment, Russia, at confluence of Oka and Orlik ; 
grain market; flour-mills. Pop. 0910) 88,200; (govt.) 
2,680,400. 

O'RELL, MAX, pseudonym of Paul Bloubt (1848- 
1903), Ff. writer of wit and satire ; author of John Bull 


and his Island, Her Royal Highness Wo/tan, etc. ; 
editor of the Figaro, 1901-3. 

ORENBURG.— (1) (54® 60' N., 57® 30' E.) govern- 
ment, European Russia, along southern Urals ; area, 
73,254 sq. miles ; great mineral wealth ; produces 
cereals; live stock raised. Pop. (1910) 2,065,200. 
(2) (61® 47' N., 65® 12' E.) town, capital of above, on 
Ural ; trading centre ; tallow. Pop. (1910) 91,240. 

ORENSE.— (1) (42® 20' N., 7® 40' W.) province, 
Galicia, Spain; mountainous. Pop. (1910) 411,573. 
(2) (42® 20' N., 7® 40' W.) town, capital of above, on 
Minho; warm springs; XIII. -cent, cathedral; chocolate. 
Pop. 10,600. 

ORESTES (classical myth.), s. of Agamemnon 
and Clytsemnestra ; bro. of Eloctra ; r(\ared by 
Strophius the PhoenRan with Pylades. On attaining to 
manhood 0. slow his mother and her second husband 
iEgisthus (7.W.), who liad murdered Againemnon in 
revenge for the sacrifice of Iphigeneia (g.u.). For this 
he was pursued by the Furies, nor was he given jest till 
interceded for by Athene, as described in the A’umen- 
ides of iEschylns. 

ORFILA, MATIIIEU JOSEPH BONAVEN- 
TURA (1787-1863), Span, chemist and toxicologist; 
b. Minorca ; sent by authorities of Barcelona to study 
at Paris; after graduating, lectured on chom. in Paris ; 
app. prof, of Medical Jurispnidonce, 1819; later prof, 
of Chem. (1823) and dean (1830) in faculty of Med. ; 
practically founded science of toxicology ; author of 
many acientiflo works, chiefly on toxicology and 
medical jurisprudence. 

ORFORD (62® 6' N., 1® 32' E.), small town, Suffolk, 
England. 

ORFORD, EDWARD RUSSELL, EARL OF 
(1663-1727), Brit, seaman ; signed invitation to 
William of Orange, 1GS8 ; made admiral, 1690; won 
battle of Im Hogue, 1602 ; coinmondor of McMliterranean 
fleet, 1694-96 ; cr. earl, 1697. 

ORFORD, ROBERT WALPOLE, EARL OF 
(1676-1745), Brit, statesman ; s. of Whig country 
gentleman of Houghton, Norfolk ; member of Parlia- 
ment for Castle Rising, 1701; sat fur King’s Lvnn, 
1702-42 ; Tories seized pretest for imprisoning him, 
1712 ; Townsend married his sister Dorothy, 1713, and 
Walpole became First Lord of Treasury and Chancellor 
of Exchequer, 1715; on collapse of South Sea Co. waff 
called to power, 1721, and retained it for 21 years. 
One of the greatest Brit, statesmen ; decried in later 
times for cynical sincority characteristic of XVIII. 
cent, at its best ; strengthened hold of Hanoverian 
dynasty ; pioneer in finance, firm upholder of peace, 
and author of a few classical epigrams. 

Morloy, JAfe. 

ORGAN, musical instrument found in most churches 
and large concert halls. Its history has been described 
as * nothing more than a narrative of the efforts made 
by men tooring under the control of one performer a 
large number of the mstrumonts called flutes ’ (Stainer). 
The particular sort of pipe or flute, the use of which 
led eventually to the construction of an o., was the 
fiute-d-hec or beak-flute ; that is, a pipe with a mouth- 
piece, whioh was placed against the li[)8 to receive the 
breath of the player. The first step in organ -building 
was to set several flutes on end over a box of wind sup- 
plied by bellows. 1'ho contrivance known os Pan's 
Pijits, a graduated sorics of open pipes fixed together, 
may have furnished the idea for this. What the 
earliest o’l were like we have no means of determining, 
for descriptions are meagre and indefinite, and there are 
no survivals. The instruments mentioned by many of 
the Latin authors (notably Tertulhan) must have been 
of a rudely primitive kind ; if for no other reason than 
that as yet there was no keyboard. Even when this 
was invented, in the VI. or VXT. cent., the keys were so 
large and clumsy that they had to be stmek with the 
clenched fist. As lato as the XIL cent, the compass did 
not exceed two octaves, usually without semitones. An 
o. set up in Winchester Cathedral in 951 was the largest 
then known, having 20 pairs of bellows operated by 
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70 mm. This inilniaint had 10 keys, wilk 40 pipes 
to eoch key* Gradually the keys approximated more 
to the modem form, though for long the sharps were 
white and the naturals black, the reverse of the present 
ooionri. Early in the XV. cent, the important addition 
of Pedals or keys for the feet was made. This now 
essential feature of the o. progressed quickly in Germany, 
where it originated, but was slow in reaching England. 
Another important invention was the Swell, the onoloe- 
ing of a complete department in a box, the front of which 
is construct^ on the Venetian-blind principle, so that 
the sound * swells ’ out or diminishos under the control 
of a foot-pedaL The Swell was first applied by A braham 
Jordan to a London church o. in 1712. 

No verbal doscrij»tion can possibly convoy a clear 
idea of the construction and working of a large and com- 
plicated instrument like the modem o. For this the 
technical handbooks must tw consulted ; or, better still, 
an o, should be soon in process of bnilding. Broadly 
Bpealdn.'T, there are three main departments : (1) the 
pipe- work ; (2) the mechanism by which the player 
18 enabled to produce and control the sound from the 
keys ; and (3) the mechanism for blowing. As regards 
the pipes, those are of two chief divisions — metal pipes 
and wood pipes. Every * speaking * etop has its eepar* 
ate aet of pipes, rnnning usually throughout the entire 
compass of keyboard or pedalboard. Those sets aro 
oontrollwl by the familiar handles to the right and left 
of the player ; so that when the play or draws, say, a 
stop marked * Flute,* he is operating on a series o^ipes 
constmotod to produce a flute quality of tone. Every 
stop has its individual txmo character. Fiirthsr, some 
stops are of unison pitch (8-foot stops), some an octave 
lower, some an octavo and some two octavos higher. 
In tho Pedal, tho foundation pitch is an octave lower 
than that of tho manual. Tho longest o. pipes made 
are 32 feet, tho shortest half-an-inch or less. In most 
oases an o. has at least two manual keyboards besides 
Pedal Tho lower mamal is then called the * Great,* 
the upper the * Swell* In a throo-mannal instrument 
the lower is the * Choir.* Concert and cathedral o’s 
have often four or five manuals, the additions repre- 
senting eo-oalled ‘ Solo * and * Echo * o*8. All these can 
be played separately, or combined by ooupUng actions. 
In recent years electric action applied to o’s has secured 
many advantages, notably that of a shifting console. 
Blowing is also now frequently done by eleotrio motor. 

Hopkins and Rimbaults, TJ\e Organ and Us Oonsiruc- 
tion ; C. P. Abdy-Williaraa, The Storxf of the Organ. 

ORGANON (Gk, = ‘ instrument ’), any system of 
ndes, snoh as those of Aristotle and Bacon, to assist the 
mind as an ‘ instrument ’ of reasoning. 

ORIA (40'* 32' N., 17® 40' E. ), town, Italy. Pop. 9500. 

ORIENTATION, in architecture, is the placing of 
a church so as to have tho chancel pointing to the east. 
The term is also used for the esstward turning of 
worshippers. 

ORIENTE (2® S., 77® W.), province. Ecuador, E. of 
tho Andes ; capital, Arebidona. Pop. S0,000. 

ORIGEN (185-254 a.n.), Christian theologian who 
has left as great a mark on Christian dogma as any ; b. at 
Alexandria ; itndied in tho catechetical echool, a lead- 
ing seat of theological epeonlation ; became head of tho 
school, 203. He devoted himself diligently to the study 
of philosophy and Scripture ; spent most of his time in 
Alexandria till 231, though he joomeyod in Syria and 
elsewhere; ordained priest, 230, but a aispute arose, and 
he was deprived of bis order. The rem.aiuder of his life 
he spent mostly in Palestine. His writings were very 
voluminoos, bat only a small part of them have be^ 
preserved — some in the original some in Rufinas* Latin 
translation. Of his oorrespondonce very little has l^n 
preserved. His Hexapla, or editions of tho Gk. versions 
of the Old Testament, is preserved in part. 0. wrote 
oommeniaries on Scriptures, but as he adopted the 
* allegorioal * method of interpretation, much of what 
he wrote is not now valuable. Els main apologetic 
work is that against Gelsns. Some theological and dog- 
maiio works still survive. 0.*s theology is intrioate, and 


,io many sided, if net eowiradietory, that in snbieijuent 

di&^utes controversialists of all rides mrpealed to him. 

Swet^ Patriotic Study ; Hamack, Bmory of Dogma ; 
Bethnne-Baker, Introduction to History of Christian 
Doctrine. 

OHIHUELA (38® 5' N., 0® 57' W.), town, on Segura, 
Ahoante, Spain ; textiles. Pop. (1910) 35,072. 

ORtXXIA (44* 3d' N., 70® 26' W.), town, summer 
rosort, on Lake CouchicMng, Ontario, Canada ; saw- 
mills ; iron foundries. Pop. 5000. 

ORINOCO (9® 30' N., 61* 40' W.), river, N. of 
S. Amerioa ; rises in Bierra Parima and flows throngh 
Venezuela into Atlantia Ocean ; ovtr 1500 miles long ; 
flows throngh densely wooded and hilly region, and 
forms delta c. 120 miles from sea; principal tributaries, 
Apure, Meta. Guaviare, Ventuari, Caura, and Caroni ; 
chief port, Bolivar. 0. was explored first by Ordaz, 
1531. As hundreds of miles of 0. and trihutarios are 
navif^able, rivor is of great comroeroi.il iiuiv tanco. 

ORIOLES, Obiolii)/*, an Old World family of 
passerine birds, with brilliant ytUow plumage. The 
Golden 0. {0. galbula) breeds rarely in England. 

ORION (olasKicnl myth.), a great hunter who pre- 
sumed to love the goddess Artemis, for which audacity 
she slew him ; afterwards he was placed among tho ar.^^. 

ORIBKAKY (43* 10' N., 76® 20' W.), to’vn, New Vork 
State, U.S.A. ; ironworks. 

ORISSA (20® 30' N., 86® 20' E.), forme: kingdom, 
India ; wae great centre of Buddhism, afterwards of 
Hindniim ; now a division of Binan and Orissa 
( g.e.) ; tolsl STv^a, 13,770 sq. miles. Pop. (1901) 
8,200,000. Orissa has a uuniber of tributarv states. 

ORISTANO (39® 64' N., 8® 36' E.), towm, Sardinia ; 
seat of archbishopric ; hss cathedral dating in part 
from XII. cent. Pop. 7500. 

ORIZAJCA.—(l) (18® 39' N., 97* 8' W.) town, Vera 
Craz, Mexico; sugar, tobacco. Pop. (1910) 32,fei94. (2) 
(19® N., or 15' W.) Toloanio peak (18,314 il.); highest 
inoantain in Mexico. 

ORKNEY I0LANDB, group of islands and islets ofi 
E. part of N. coast of Scotland, fonning county by 
tbemselvee ; separated from mainland by Pentland 
Firth ; comprise 20 inhabited islands, 39 smaller islands 
(useful for grazing puri^oses), and large number of 
rocky islets or ektirits ; principal island, Pomonaor Main- 
land, oontainiug more than half population. Coast- 
uno is irreg^ilar, with deep bays; navigation rendered 
difEoult by rapid currents ; surface of islands low 
oxoept in Hoy. Islands contain numerous lakes, 
}.rincipal being Steimess and Harray in Pomona. 
Only towns axe Kirkwall and Stromness on Pomona. 
Antiquities, which axo numerous and interesting, 
include cairns, brochs, stone circles. Plots* houses, 
castles, and churches. Original inhabitants bsheved 
to have been Piets ; subdand by Harold Haarfager in 
875, and oontinued under Norse rule till 1231. Agri- 
cnlture and fishing axe leading industries. Pop. (1911) 
25,896. 

ORKNEY, Eari:j>om of. — Norwegian jarldom dates 
from IX. oent., when Norwegians colonised Orkney Is. ; 
modem earldom from 1379 ; held by Sinclairs of Eoslin, 
1379-1470. From Lord George Hamilton, or. earl 1696, 
it bas descended to present' holders, the Maurices. 

ORLRANAIS, ancient provinoe, France; capital 
Orleans ; now mainly included in depaitmento Loiret, 
Eure-et-Loir, and Loir-ot-Cher. 

ORLEANXSTS, members of Fr. party, led by house 
of Orlsans, seeking to ostablish constitutional monarchy 
in France. When opposition to elder branch of bouse 
of Bourbon revived ^ter Restoration, house of Orleans 
stood out as candidates for rule ; Louis Philippe, who 
booame king, 1830, united hereditary and elective claim; 
dynasty overthrown, 1S48, but acaiu acquired political 
significance as altomative to aespotism or repiiblie 
under Second Empire ; snrrender^ claim to Legiti- 
mists, 1873. 

ORLEANS (47* 64' N., 1® 65' E.), city, on Loiret, 
France; capital of department, Loiret; with fine 
cathedral, Ste Croix (XltX. cent, onwards), St Aignan, 
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St. £av«rU» St Pi»rrt-le-Paeni(»r (X oent onwaixib} 
Udt«l-de-Viile, with pioturQ aad 8oulptur» gallery, aud* 
natural history museum ; palais de justice ; episcopal 
palace ; Hdtel Dieu (hospital) ; hoosoa of Joan of Arc 
{Maid of Orleans), Agues Sor^ aud Diane of Poitiers ; 
equestrian statue of Joan of Aio ; the Celtic Qenabum 
was destroyed by Cswar ; renamed Civitas Aureliani by 
Bomans, 272 a.d. ; besieged by Attila, 461 ; sacked by 
Northmen, 865,^ 865 ; dukedom of 0. held by Fr. 
royal family, XIV. cent, onwards ; siege of EugUsh 
raised by Joan of Arc, 1429 ; a stronghold of Protest- 
antism in XIV. cent. ; notorious St. Bartholomew 
massacre, 1572 ; eiuce taken by Gormaus In Franco- 
German War, 1870. Manufactures include blankets, 
cottons, machinery, agriculturul implements, tobacco, 

£ reserved vegetables ; trade in wine, grain, wool, oil, 
ve stock. Pop. (1911) 72,096. 

ORLEANS, CHARLES, DUKE OF (1391-1466), 
Pr. prince ; nephew of Charles VL and f. of Louis XIL 
of Franoe ; taken prisoner at Agincourit 1415, and kept 
captive in England till 1440 ; occupied himself in com- 
posing Fr. versos (and possibly English), which are 
medusval classics ; kept open house for poets, musicians, 
etc. 

ORLEANS, LOUIS PHILIPPE JOSEPH, DUKE 
OP, ‘Philippic EoAUTk* (1747-93), Fr. prince; f. of 
Louis Philippe 1. {q.v,) ; initiated connection of house of 
Orleans with constitutionalism ; led outrageous private 
hfe, but inspired popular criticism of court before Re- 
volution ; member of * Mountain * in National Con- 
vention, and voted death of king, his cousin ; inevitably 
mistrusted, and included in general proscription of 
Bourbous ; arrested by Committee of Public Safety ; 
sentenced by Revolutionary Tribunal; executed. 

ORLEANS, LOUIS PHILIPPE ROBERT, 
DUKE OF (1869- ), head of Fr. Orleanists; went 

to Franoe at Bourbon recall, 1871 ; exiled with his f., 
the Comte de Paris, 1880; served in Brit, regiment in 
India, 1888 ; arrested on return to Franoe, 1890, but 
allowed to depart. 

ORLEANS, PHILIP II., DUKE OP (1674-1723), 
Fr. statesman ; seized regency on death of Louis XiV., 
1715; Prime Minister, 1723 ; distinguished soldier and 
able administrator, but immoral and corrupt. 

ORLOV, Obloff, noble Russ, family ; founded by 
Ivan, who saved himself from execution by bold reply 
to Peter the Great, 1689. Grandson, Gaiooau (1734- 
83), favourite of Catherine 11., and commander-in- 
chief, was or. count, 1762, Roman prince, 1772; bro*e, 
Alexis (1737-1808) and Fedob (1741-96), famous 
admirals and generals ; FedoFs five iilegitimato sons 
were ennobled and allowed name of 0. Of this line 
Albxis, ambassador, was made prince, 1856; son, 
Pbutoi Nikolai (1827-85), diplomatist and author. 

ORM, Cumin (fl. XIII. cent.), Eng. author; wrote a 
book of metrical homilies in the Midland dial(H 3 t and 
called by himself the Ormulum, The value of the work 
is liuguistio rather than poetic. 

OR]\lAZD, Obuuzd, see AnuiMAN. 

ORMEROD, EIJEANOR A. (1828-1901), Eng. 
entomologist ; studied especially iujurious insects an<l 
methods of combating their ravagt';^. 

ORMOC (11* N., 124* 40' E.), town. W. coast of 
lAyte, Philippine Islands. 

ORMOND (29* 16' N., 81* 5' W.), village, health- 
resort, Florida, U.S.A, Pop. (lUlO) 7S0. 

ORMONO, Eakldou of, named from northern 
part of county of Tipperary; cr, for Jambs Butler, 
1328 ; hold by Butlers, prominent family in Irish 
histoiy, till 1515, and from 1528 to present time. 
John, 6th earl, was called by Edward IV., ‘The 
finest gentleman in Christendom.’ 

ORMOND, Marqubssatb of, or. 1642, for 13th earl, 
who was or. duke, 1661 (Ireland), and 1682 (England). 

ORMOZfD, JAMES BUTLER, IBT DUKE OP 
(1610-88), Brit, statesman; grandson and hair of 12th 
Earl of 0. ; bronght up in Eng. court m Proi. ; sueo. to 
earidoxn, 1633; oonuaander-in -chief in Ireland, 1641 ; or. 
Marquese of 0., 1642; Lord-Lieut. of lieland, 1643-47, 


LG48-60, 1662-69, 1677-86 ; proclaimed Chaiiei IL, 
1649, and departed to St. Germain -en -Laye ; after 
other honours, or. duke, 1661 ; suffered from ill-will of 
Buckingham, who was suspected of instigating Blood’s 
attack, 1670 ; blamed by Shaftesbury for not sharing 
in Prok panic idter Titus Oates’ depositions, but effec- 
tively prevented Irish riots; one of most spotless 
characters of century. 

ORMOND, JAMES BUTLER, 2ND DUKE OF 

(1665-1745), Viceroy of Ireland, 1703-7 ; suoc. Marl- 
borough as oaptaiu-general, 1711 ; impeached, 1715, 
and fled abroad to Boling broke ; assisted in Jacobite 
invasion, 1715. 

ORMSKIRK (63® 34' N., 2® 63' W.), market town, 
Laneashire, England ; cordage. Pop. (1011) 7409. 

ORMUZ, see Hormuz. 

ORMUZD, see Parsei^s ; Aurxman. 

ORNE (48® 40' N., 0"), department, N.W. Franoe ; 
formed of part of Normaudy (q.v.), ^Uenvon, and 
Perche ; area, 2354 sq. miles ; large forests ; fine 
agriculture and pasture land ; chief river, Ome ; 
capital, Alen^ou ; iron-wares, laco, linen, cider, horses, 
etc. Pop* (1911) 307,433. 

ORNITHODELPHIA, see under Mammals. 

ORNITHODORUS, see under Mites. 

ORNITHOLOGY (Gk. omis, a bird; logos, science), 
the branch of zoology which deals with Birds 
aud Bird-life. It is concerned with a class of verte- 
brates which, less mentally endowed than most Mam- 
mals, and with less perfect instincts than the Inverte- 
brate Insects, nevertheless stands, by reason of the 
divewity aud unified jxjrfection of its organs, almost 
at the top of the scale of life. It is, moreover, one of 
the most familiar and largest of vertebrate classes, 
containing more than 12,000 species. 

Birds are feathered creatures — a siuo guide to their 
identity, for no bird is without feathers^ and no other 
creature possesses them. To birds the feathers are of 
the utmost importance, for not only do they form a 
light coat suitaole for a creature which has conquered 
the air, but their conservation of warmth enables 
the body to be kept at the uniformly high tempera- 
ture (sometimes as much as 112* F.) which is an index 
of a bird’s extraordinary metabolism aud activity. So 
they have helped in the conquering of climate, for 
wherever food is to bo found, there birds occur irro- 
s^)ootive of cold, from Arctic to Antarctic. Feathers, 
however, are not uniformly sprinkled over the body, 
but, with a few exceptions, are confined to definite 
feather tracts, or pUrylia, which differ in position in 
different birds. In the feathers reside the distinctive 
colours, and those may bo due to fine striations which 
disperse the light rays giving metaUio colours, or to 
deposition of actual pigment, which is sometimes so 
soluble that, in the Turaoos for example, it washes out 
when the birds bathe. 

Birds are, again, predominantly fiying creatures, only 
a few, such as the extinct Great Auk, the Burrowing 
Parrot {Stringope), the Penguins, aud the Running 
ilirds, having almost or altogether lost the power of 
tlight. And with this habit many of the peculi- 
arities of bird-struotui'e are associated. Flight de- 
mands that the framework of the body shall be light 
and yei capable of bearing the great strain of rapidly 
moving winga So the bones are light, many of them 
being hoUow, and that part of the central axis of the 
skeleton, upon which under -pressure falls, is made 
rigid by the fusion of dorsal, lumbar, sacral, and caudal 
vertebra. The body is buoyed also by the presence 
of many air sacs connected with the lungs, and pene- 
trating, one might almost say, every nook and cranny 
where sir can be stored, a phenomenon known as 
pntufnaticity. But these air sacs are probably of more 
value as adjuncts to lung respiration, for the energy of 
fiight demands a great supply of oxygen, and in this 
aerating function the air sacs share. Flight further 
demands a stable bo47 which will offer the minimirm 
resistance in the sir ; so the lun^ air sacs, and wing 
attachments art high, while digestive organa 
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and heavier nmtolM Ha low. and tha bodj it boat- 
shaped. 

Lastly, flight demandfl tba preeenoa of a means of 
motion — the tstags and their muscles. The wings 
are formed of the fore-limb, to the bones of which 
long strong feathers are attached : to the ^nd bones 
are attaohm the longest feathers, primaries or manuals, 
usually 10 in number, to the fore-arm bones the shorter 
secondaries or oubitals, Tar 3 ring from 6 to over 30 
in number, while the bases of these feathers are con- 
cealed by the wing coverts. A few feathers are also 
attached to the thumb, these forming the thumb, 
bastard, or false wing or oiulo. The wings are moved 
by exceedingly strong breast mnscles attached at the 
lower end to a ridge, the keel, on the front of the breast- 
bone or stern nm. As a role, the stronger the muscles 
and the flight of a bird the larger the keel, which is 
altogether absent from the breast-bones of the flightless 
Running Birds. 

Apart from those directly concerned with flight a 
few other bird characteristics may be mentioned. 
Many are skeletal : thus the lower jaw is composed of 
several bones, and unites with the sknll through a 
quadrate bone ; the sknll itself is articulated with the 
skeletal axis through a single oondyl ; the surfaces of 
the vertebras are saddle-shaped, concave from side 
to side, convex up and down ; and the vertebral 
column ends in a set of fused vertebras forming the 
plonghshare bone or pygostyle, which supports the 
tail feathers. A few bodily peculiarities are toe absence 
of sweat glands in the skin, the only skin gland being 
the oil or preen gland on the rump ; the freqnent 
presence of crop, gizzard, and compound vent or cloaca ; 
the fouT-chainbered heart, with only a right aortic 
arch ; and the presence of a song-box or syrinx with 
vocal chorda at the lower end of the bronchial tubes. 

Of the Ufe activities of birds many deserve mention. 
Flight varies from the rapid beating of wings which 
propels the bird at speeds np to 50 feet a second, and 
even 100 miles an hour, through stationary hovering, 
and soaring against the wind, to simple gliding, 
achieved bv several other vertebrates. The moulting 
of mammafa is represented in birds by a more perfect 
autumnal moult, when the plumage is completely 
renewed, and often assumes a strilung variation of 
colour ; thus the speckled Ptarmigan of spring becomes 
grey in autumn and snow-white in winter. A spring 
moult also takes place, but it is less oomplete, although 
it furnishes the brewing garb, and is particularly 
characterised by the changes of design and colour 
which accompany it. The wooing of birds is of a 
nature peculiar to themselves, for no other creatures, 
unless it be man himself, make* so much ‘ business * of 
the preliminaries. The antics, stately exhibitions, scrap- 
ings, and curtse^ngs of the males in some species, and 
the coyness of the females, have a distinct suggestion 
of love-dazed humanity. Chiefly associated with the 
courting season is the wonderful power of sony, best 
developed at this time in the males. But apart from 
exquisite emotional expreesion given to comparatively 
few in perfection, birds also have warning-calls, food- 
calls, and BO on, recognised by their kind. Associated 
also with the breeding season is the nui-building habit — 
a structure, scraped in earth, burrowed in sand, plastered 
of mud, woven of grass, sewn of leaves, built in endleM 
variety of shapes with materials innumerable, being 
created for the sheltering of tegs and of young. 

The food of birds and their feeding habits are of neat 
interest, especially as these are generally correlated 
with adapM structures in beak, claws, and food tract. 
Many species confine themselvee to a diet of grain and 
seeds, and these, such as the Finches, have short stout 
beaks with splitting edges, large storing crops, and 
grinding gizzards ; but the latter stmeturee are small 
and the mk slender in snoh ee feed on worms, insects, 
and the like. An almost abnormal food habit is ex- 
hibited by the honey-sippiDg Humming-Birds. In 
sack tree-inhabiting species the feet are formed on the 
seme phuB, the toes iMAng long, snpple, and separate, 


suited for clinging to branches, and armed with moder- 
ate claws. In the birds of prey the elaws become 
hooked talons and the beak curved and strong, fit 
stmoiures to grasp and tear active living prey such as 
birds and mammals. Of birds which find their food 
on the seashore or in streams, the majority have long, 
unfeatherocl, wading legs, and swimming feet. But 
the latter may be completely webbed to the tip of the 
teK» (as in Ducks), half -webbed (as in the Avoost), or 
having separate toes margined with a simple or lobed 
membrane (Grebe and Coot). The aquatic birds, 
also, present the CTeateat variety of beak structure, 
each type adapted to a special requirement. The 
Avooet, Curlew, and many others, which pick dainties 
from deep in mnd, have extremely long slender bills ; 
the Spoon-Bill dabbles in mnd with its curious beak 
for insects, larv», molluscs, and worms ; Dneks for 
the same end sift the same material through the plates 
bordering their bills; fish-eating birds have beaks 
curved at the tip to retain their slippery prey; the 
Pelican stores its catch in a large dilatable sao at- 
tached to its lower jaw. In all such flesh-eating bir^ 
the mechanical gizzard and crop are reduced in favour 
of purely digestive apparatus. 

tbe devtlopmeni of birds — from egg, throngh chick, 
to adult — is familiar, but two great divergences may be 
mentioned. Some young are hatched equipped for an 
immediate start in life, e.g. the young of tno farmyard 
fowl, snob being known as Pracocu ; while the ma- 
jority leave the egg naked and blind, and have to be fed 
until they can use their own wings, t.g. the Blackbird, 
Robin, etc., these being known as AUrices, The young 
are covered with moderately simple down -feathers, 
and often pass throuf^h several stages of plumage 
before the adult coloration is attained. It is a curious 
and unique fact that two distinct down stages, a white, 
and a dnsky brown, ocoor in a species of Penguin. 

Birds as a class enter greatly into human economy. 
They are amongst the comparatively few creatures 
which man has been able to dom^Micate ; their flesh 
is eaten, their eggs form an invaluable source of Donrish- 
ment, the nests of the Eastern Edible Swifts are made 
into soup, the Oil-Bird of America fnmishes oil and 
‘ butter.' Apart from their food value they have been 
ut to little direct nse by man, but trained Pelicans catch 
sh for their Chinese owners. Many species are the 
objects of sport, as the gams birds, or ths agents of 
sport, as the hawking Falcons ; ths plumacs of others 
is esteemed by some as ornament ; and tbs agelong 
accumulations of the food-refuse end excrement of 
seabirds form ths invaluable guario deposits of a few 
tropical islands. But ths most beneficent work of 
birds towards man is indirect ; for, althongh some 
destroy fruit and grain, these depredations are mors 
than overbalanced by the unsparing war waged by birds 
upon destructive insects, insect larvis, and vermin. 

Birds fall two into sub-classes — L AROHizoiiinTKM — 
Extinct Birds, such as the tailed ArchtBopterpx, 

Sub-class II. Neornithss — including the divisions 
of 1, RATTTic or Running Bibds (g.v.); 2, the extinct 
ToonriD Bibos or Odoittobnithm (?.e.); and 3, the 
Kzzijbd Birds or CasnfAT^ which include almost 
all living forms. The latter were once conveniently, 
if roughly, divided by their predominant habits into 
Swimmers (JVa^a/ores), Waders (Gfollo/ofcs), Gallinaceous 
Birds or Scratohors (JRosores), Birds of Prey {Ra/pU>ru\ 
Climbers {Scatiforu), and Perohers {Intesiorts)^ the 
last two groups in part containing the Pioarian Birds, 
characterised by their habits of boildin^ nests and 
laying white eggs at the bottom of excavations in trees, 
stems, or in the ground. Present olaosifioations gronp 
existing Carinate Birds in abont thirty more or less dis- 
tinct orders separated into four divisions according to 
the minute arrangement of the palatal bones of the 
skull 

Coward, Migration of Birds (1912); Hartert and 
others, A Hand-Lisi of British Birds (1914); Lea, Ths 
Romanes of Bird Life (1900) ; Pycraft, Bistorf ^ Birds 
(1910). 
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ORNlTHOPHXIiT, lee POLUVATlOir. 

ORNXTHORHYNCHUS, DUOKMOLI, DVOUXX, or 
Platttus, oho of tbo Monotromeo (^.v. imdor Mam- 
mals for genoral ohArMton)-—* primitiTO Mammal 
found in tho riven of Australia and Taamaniat in the 
banks of which it burrows. It has many peculiar 
characters ; is an active swimmer, with webl^d and 
clawed feet, and jaws flattened like a duck’s bill, with 
which it grubs in mud for worms, Crustacea, aquatic 
insects, and such-like. Two eggs are laid at a 
time. 

ORNITHOSAURIA, extinct Reptile (g.e.). 

OROBUS, genus of plants, order LoguminosM ; 
related to Vetch (g.e.). Bitter Vetch, 0. iuberotut, has 
purple flowers ; its roots are edible and in l^cot. High- 
lands are used in brewing a kind of ale. 

ORONTES (35® N.. 36* K), chief river, Syria; 

falls into Mediterranean ; modem Nahr-cl-Asi. 

OR OPUS (38® 18' N., 23® 49' J£.), ancient seaport, 
on Euripus, Attica, Greece. 

OROSIUS, PAULUS (fl. 416 A,D.), Span, historian ; 
adopted theological views of his contemporary, St. 
Augustine ; wrote widely — read treatises against 
Pelagian heresies, 415 ; chief work, fJistoriarum libri 
VII. adversu^ Patjarto* ; trans. by Alfred the Great 

ORPHEUS (classical myth.), Gk. hero; s. of Apollo 
and Calliope (according to principal legend); b. in 
Thrace ; journeyed with Argonauts, and by his lyre, 
given by Apollo, delivered companions from dangers ; 
able to oharm animate and inanimate objects with his 
music. On death of his wife Eurydice, O. descended 
to Hades to rescue her, but lost her by disobeying 
orders and looking back to see if she was following 
him. There are diverse legends concerning Ins death ; 
killed by Zeus, or torn in pieces by Ma*np.da, women of 
Thrace. Myth was probably woven round some hist, 
sacred Thracian bard. 

Obphio Poetbt consists of fragments of verse older j 
than Homeric and Hesiod ic poems. I 

Obphio Bbothbehood consisted of number of I 
ascetics in some ways akin to Pythagoreans ; flouriahe^l 
in later Rom. Empire. 

ORPIMENT, see ABSKWia 

ORPINGTON (6r 22' N., 0* 6' E.), town, Kent, 
England. Pop. (1911) (reg. sub-disi.) Hi, 075. 

ORRERY, ROGER BOYLE, lSTEARLOP(1621- 
79), or. baron of Broghill, 1627 ; fought for Charles I. in 
Ireland, but accepted commission from CromwoU, and 
helped to subdue Ireland ; secured Ireland for Charles 
IL at Restoration ; wise statesman and vobimlnous, 
not always dull, writer. 

ORSEOLE I., PiETBO, Doge of Venice, 971-91; 
founded new Church of St. Mark and bought Pala d’Oro ; 
philanthropist. — Orseole II., Pieteo, Doge of Venice, 
991-1008 ; won naval victories, 998 ; originated yearly 
custom of wedding the sea. — Oraeole III., Doge of 
Venice, 1008-26; inoreasod power of state, but was 
banished by republicans. 

ORSHA (64* 30' N., 30® 30' E.), town, Mogilev, 
Russia, on Dnieper ; trade in grain. Pop. 13,500. 

ORSINI, celebrated ItaL family ; Rom. branch pro- 
duced Popes Celostin ILL, Nicholas IIL, Benedict Xlll., 
and famous ItaL nobles ; in Papal States 0. were great 
enemies of Qhibelline Colonnas. 

ORSINI, FELICE (1819-68). ItaL patriot ; fought 
in War of IndependenoA 1848 ; worked with Mazzini 
till imprisoned, 1854; pub. Autbrian Dungton* in 
liaiyf 1867 ; ezecutod in Paris after throwing bomb at 
Napoleon IIL 

ORTA, LAKE OP (45® 60' N., 8* 23' E.), lake, 
Novara, Italy ; length, miles. 

ORTELIUS, ABRAHAM (1527-98), wographer, 
of Qer. parentage ; b. at Antwerp ; pub. the first 
atlas (Theatrum Orhis Terrarum) and critical works on 
ancient and modem geography. 

ORTHEZ (43® 81' N., 0® 47' W.), town. Basses- 
Pyr4n4ef , SVaaos^ on Gave ds Pan ; cotton fabrics. 
Pop. 6400. 

ORTSOOLASB, or oonunoii felspar, ooMifti of 


sifioate of aluminittm and potassium ; white, green, and 
transparent ; an important rock-forming mineraL 

ORTHODOX EASTERN CHURCH, see Gbuoi 
Ckubcm. 

ORTHOPTERA (Gk. orthos, straight; pttr^ 
a wing), an order of iusocts which includes earwigs, 
oockroAohes, mantid» or praying-insects, stick- and 
leaf-iuseote, grasshoppers, locusts, and crickets. These 
possess the common characters that the young reach 
maturity by a series of slight changes or moults, 
from three to six in number, instead of by a violent 
metamorphosis as in most other insects. Tho adults 
have mouths adapted for biting, are carnivorous or 
vegetarian, and may possess or lack wings. Amongst 
0. are found tho largest of insects, and they are also 
amongst the oldest, for one Orthoptema form hns been 
found in Silurian rooks. To-day their di^-tribution is 
world -wide. 

ORTIGUEIRA (43* 40' N., 8® W.), seaport, 
Corunna, Spain. Pop. 19,0^J0. 

ORTLER 8P1TZE (46® .30' N., 10® 34' E.), highest 
mountain, Austrian Tyrol (12,800 ft.). 

ORTOLAN, see Embeeizid /C. 

ORTON, ARTHUR, see Tichmornk ("as*. 

ORTONA-A-MAHE (42® 21' N., 14® 26' E.), 
seaport, Chieti, Italy ; cathedroL Pop. 15,500. 

ORURO.— (1) (c. 18® W S.. 67" 30' W.) dept., 
Bolivia ; area, 19,000 sq. miles ; produces tin. Pop. 
100,000. (2) (17® 65' S., 66® 50' W.) caijifcal of above; 
has gold, silver, and tin mines. Pof). 21,000. 

ORVIETO (42® 43' N., 12® 6' E.), city, Italy, on 
Paglia, in province Perugia ; situated on isolated 
rook, 640 ft. high ; has numerous interesting houses, 
priacoe, and churches; cathedral (XIU.-XVI. cent.), 
y. Androa, S. Giovenale, S. Domenico; bp.’s palace; 

I F.'dn:^. Papi, and other palaces. O. was ancient Volnnii, 
later Urba Vetua ; passed to popjs c. X. cent. ; first 
pode^ta elected, 1199; bt^came part of kingdom of 
Italy, 1860. Pop. 18,300. 

ORYX, a genua of African aut('](q>cs, with maned 
neck, long, su-iigiit horns, and long tail The Gbmsbok 
and Bbisa ore two common species. 

OSAKA, OzAJKA (34® 40' N., 135® 32' E.), seaport, 
Japan, on Vexiogawa; cotton - mills ; ironworks. Fop. 
1,226,647. 

OSAWATOMIE (38® SO' N., 96® \V.), city, Kansas, 
IJ.S.A. ; coalmines; oil refineries. Pop. (1910) 4046. 

OSBORN, SHERARD (1822-75), Brit, rear- 
admiral, explorer, and writer ; commanded Piovser in 
Franklin search expeditions, 1850-51 and 1852-54; 
served in Chin, and Crimean Wars ; wrote accounts of 
Arctic voyages. 

OSBORNS, see Lbbi>3, Dukb of. 

OSBORNE, royal mansion. Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land ; prosontod by Edward VIL as oonvalesoeni home 
for army and navy officers. 

OSBORNE JUDGMENT, see Tbadb UbIONS. 

OSCA LINGUA, the language of an ancient ItaL 
people of Campania and Samnium. ITie Osoan 
language does not differ suhstantically from Latin, 

I but is a cruder and more primitive form of it. The 
language in very ancient times had taken a literary 
form, and an improvisod comedy with fixed characters 
was in vogue. This farce, known as the AtellancB 
fabulce, was introduced into Rome, and existed sido by 
side with the regular drama. 

OSCAR X. (1799-1859), king of Sweden and Nor- 
way ; BUOC. his t, Charles XIV., 1844 ; showed thorough 
knowledge of finance ; successfully negotiated alliances 
to prevent Ruse, aggression. 

OSCAR XI. (1829-1907), king of Sweden and 
Norway (1872-1905), of Sweden (1906-7); ■. of 
Oscar L ; a ^fted writer ; separation of Norway 
and Sweden in hie reign was due to no fault of 
sovereign. 

OSCEOLA (^ 1804-38), Anglo- Amer. Indian; e. 
of Eneliehman, Wflliam Powell, by Creek Indian; wife 
■eiaed ae dan. ol fugitive slave, 1885 ; inspired mas- 

MM d wfcdtee. 
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OSCHATZ (51* 19' N., IS* 7' E.). town, on DoU- 
nitz. Saxony $ sugar. Pop. (1910) 10,750. 

OSCHERSLEBEN (62* 3' N., 11* 13' B.). town, on 
Bode, Prussian Saxony, Germany ; sugar. Pop. (1010) 
13,131. 

OSCILLOGRAPH, an electrical instriimont used 
to record the alternations of on cleotrio current. Two 
delicate phosphor-bronze strips lie stretched vertically 
between the poles of a magnet When a current 
passes, one strip moves baeJt and the other forward, 
thus turning an attached mirror which, by reflecting 
a spot of liglit on to pbotograpliically prepared paper 
moved by clockwork, records the motion. 

OSH (40* 43' N., 72* 35' E.), town, Ferghana. 
Ashitio Russia. Pop. (1910) 44,800. 

O’SHANASSY, SIR JOHN (1818-83), Australian 
statesman; emigrated from Ireland, 1839; led agita- 
tion for separation of Port Philip from New South 
Wales and aided in framing constitution of now 
colony, Victoria, 1851-56; premier, 1857, 1858-69, 
1861-63; important Land Act, 1802. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, ARTHUR WILLIAM 
EDGAR (1844r-8l), Eng. poet ; wrote Epic of Women 
(1870), Lays of France (1872), Music and Moonlight 
(1874) ; charming sonneteer and lyrist. 

OSHAWA (43* 60' N., 78* 60' W.), town, Onbirio. 
Canada, on Lake Ontario; flour -nulla; canneries. 
Pop. 5300. 

OSHIMA (28* 20' N., 129* 20' E.), small island, 
Japan ; baa an active volcano. 

OSHKOSH (44* 0' N., 88° 26' W.), town, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. ; trndcs extensively in lumber; meat-packing 
and dairy -farming. Pop. (1910) 33,062. 

OSIER {Salix viminalU)t species of willow from 
whose twigs baskets are made ; grown in what are 
termed o. beds along low-lying flanks of water-courses, 
or on land subject to periodic inundation {e.g. Pen 
district) ; raised from cuttings about a foot and a 
half long, of vigorous two-year-old shoots which 
strike root very readily. The slips are cut for com- 
mercial purposes wlien about eight feet long. 

OSIMO (43* 30' N., 13* 29' E.), town, Ancona, 
Italy ; ancient Auximum ; silk industries. Pop. 
18,500. 

OSIRIS, sec Egypt (Reuqion). 

0SKAL003A (41* 15' N., 92* 30' W.), city, 
Iowa, U.S.A. ; brick and tile works. Pop. (1910) 
9466. 

OSMERU3, see iiiidor Salmon Family. 

OSMIUM (08 = 190*9), noble metal, occurs in 
platinum ores; bluish-white; S.G. 22*48; M.P. 2300- 
2600* C. Osmiridinm alloy is used for tipping gold 
pens. Oxides: OsO, Os.^Og, OsO.^, O304=‘o8mio acid,* 
aqueous solution used for staining microscopic pre- 
parations. 

OSMOSIS, diffusion of liquids through a septum. 
Place a jar containing sugar in solution and covered 
with parchment in a vessel of pure water ; the water, 
flowing through the parchment into the jar, produces 
osmotic pressure on the parchment. Osmotic pre.saures 
are inversely proportional to the molecular weight 
of substances dissolved. Sop rises to great heights in 
trees and plants by moans of osmosis. 

OSNABRtrck (52* 17' N., 8* 3' E.), town, Hanover, 
Germany; seatof R.C. bishoprio; has episcopal palace 
and Xni.-cont. cathedral; formerly fortified. Pop. 
(1910) 66,967. 

OSORIO, JERONYMO (1606-80), Portug. 
scholar and divine ; bp. of H lives, 1664 ; wrote hist, and 
exegetical works in polished Latin. 

OSPREY, Fisu-Hawk (Pandion), forms a genus 
and family of Birds of Prey found in the Old World 
and America; feeds on marine and freshwater fishes; 
aU but exterminated from Britain. The so-called 
* osprey plumes ’ are not taken from this bird, but 
from the egret. 

OSRHOENE, OsnoiWE, region, Mesopotamia ; 
was small kingdom under Abgar dynasty, 137 B.a- 
116 A.D. ; afterwards came under Rom. control 
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088A (39* 46' N., 22* 40' E.), mountain, Thessaly, 
ancient Greece ; modern Eossovo. 

OSSETT (63* 41' N., 1* 36' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England ; woollen mills ; collieries. Pop. (1911) 4081. 

OSSIAN, see Macpubbson, JiJixa ; Celts (Celtic 
Litxratctre). 

OSSINING (41* 10' N., 73* 60' W.), town, on 
Hudson River, New York State, U.S.A. ; iron found^i ; 
Sing Sing state prison. Pop. (1910) 11,480. 

OSTADE, the name of two Dutch painters, brothers, 
both born at Haarlem. Adrian Ostade (1610-86) 
was a pupil of Franz Hals, and later foil under the 
influence of Pk-ombrandt’s style. He was a prolific 
painter, and dealt in a vigorous way with soonos and 
characters of rustic life. Isaac Ostade (1621-49) 
ptiinted somewhat similar subjects, favouring winter 
aspects of the country and village street life. 

OSTASHKOV (57* 8' N., 33* 12' E.). town, on 
liake Seliger. Tver, Russia; leather. Pop. 11,600. 

OSTENDE (61* 14' N., 2° 60' E.), seaport, watering- 
place, W. Flanders, Belgium ; cA.sino ; taken by 
French, 1700, 1745; fisheries, oyster-beds. Pop, 
(1910)42,207. 

OSTEOLOGY, sea Bon®, Skbletok. 
j OSTEOPATHY, method of treating disease ; 

[ based on theory that diseases are due to displacement 
I of bones ; consists in treating bones, blood-vessels, etc., 

[ by a system akin to massage ; much practised in U.S.A. ; 
a few qualified doctors in Britain have taken it up, and 
many laymen testify to wonderful cures. 

OSTERMAN, ANDREI IVANOVICH, COUNT 
(1686-1747), Russ, statesman; held ofiice under 
Peter the Groat, Catherine I. (1726-27), and Peter II. 
(1727-30); aided Anne Ivanovna to establish her 
rule, 1730 ; banished, 1741. 

OSTERODE.— (1) (61* 44' N., 10* 14' E.) town, 
Hanover, Prussia, in Harz Mountains; cottons, 
woollens. Pop. (1910) 7506. (2) (53* 41' N., 19* 
67' E.) town, on Lake Drewenz, E. Prussia province, 
Prussia; machinery. Pop. (1910) 14,369. 

OSTERSUND (63* 6' N.. 14* 42' E.). town, Jemt- 
land, Sweden, on Storsjo ; tanneries. Pop. 7300. 

OSTIA, ancient town of Latium in Itely, situated 
at mouth of Tiber, 14 miles from Rome ; harbour 
for long was considered on© of best in central 
1 Italy ; 0. became prominent with growth of Rome, 
and rose to, be a trading port of great commercial 
importance ; after construction of safer and larger 
harbours by Claudius and Trajan, 0. began to lose its 
importance. Excavations began in XVIII. cent. ; 

; ruins, which are extensive and well preserved, include 
forum, temples, warehouses, and barracks ; modern 
village of 0. exists near site. 

OSTIAKS, Finnish people of Siberiiv ; towns, 
destroyed by Russians, 1501, still to be traced round 
Obdorsk ; barbarians, and rapidly dying out. 

OSTRACIIDA:, so© Trunk Fisues. 

OSTRACISM (Ok. osifakizein^ earthen tablet), 
judicial expedient of ancient Greece. Citizens not 
liable to process at common Jaw but dangerous to state 
were banished, after ballot in which names of pro- 
scribed were written on earthen tablets ; said to have 
been introduced into Athens by Cloisthenes, 608 b.o. 
Leaves being used at Syracuse, system was called 
yetalisrm 

08TRAC0DA, see under Entomostbaoa. 

OSTHACODERM6 (Ok. ostraconf a shell ; dermost 
skin), or Hypostobiata, extinct primitive fishes with- 
out jaws and without a backbone, but with compli- 
cated protecting shields ; the oldest known vertebrates, 
found m Silurian and Devonian rooks. 

OSTRAU, MAHRISGH- (48* 69' N., 17* 23' E.), 
town, on Ostrawitza, Moravia, Austria ; collieries ; 
ironworks. Pop. (1910) 36,764. Polnith-Ottrau is a 
commune in Silesia, Austria. 

OSTRICH, see under Bunnino Birds. 

OSTROG (60* 21' N., 26* 31' E.), town, Volhynia, 
i Russia ; tanneries. Pop. 15,700. 

OSTROGOTK8, see Qom 
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OSTROVSKIY— OTOmOT 


OSTROVBKIT, ALEXANDER NIKOLAIVICH 
(1823-86), Bufs. dramatitt ; b. Moscow; wrote excellent 
comedies and hist, dramas {Tht FaUe Denutriut, etc.). 

OSTUNI (40* 46' N.. 17* 84' B.), town, Lecce, 
Italy ; cathedral. Pop. 5200. 

08UNA (37* 16' N., 6* 7' W.), town. Seville, Spain ; 
Strain, fruit. Pop. 18,000. 

OSUNA, PEDRO TELLEZ GIRON. Dukb or 
(1576-1624), Span, noble, called ‘ the great duke * ; 
Viceroy of Sicily, 1610-16 ; of Naples, 1616^20. 

OSWALD (a 992), Eng. cleric ; bp. of Worcester, 
961 ; abp. of York, 972. 

O0WALDTWISTLE (63* 46' N., 2* 23' W.), town, 
Lancashire, England; cotton- mills. Pop. (1911) 16,720. 

OSWEGO (42* 8' N.. 76* 19' W.), port. New York 
State, on L. Ontario, U.S.A. ; falls of 0. Kiver supply 
water-power for large cornflour mills, starch works, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 23,368. 

OSWESTRY (62* 62' N., 3® 4' W.), town, Shrop- 
shire, England ; has workshops of Cambrian ^ilway ; 
manufactures iron goods, leather, etc. In neighbour- 
hood is old Brit. camp. Pop. (1911) 9991. 
OTAHEITE, ace Tahiti. 

OTARIlDf, see Seals. 

OTCRAKOV. see Ochakov. 

OTHMAN. see Caltth. 

OTHO I.-IV., sec Otto I. -IV. 

OTHO. MARCUS SALVIUS (32-69), Rom. em- 
Mror ; app. goy. of Lusitania, 58, by Nero, formerly 
his boon companion, but now anxious to obtain his wife, 
Ponpea; aided insurrection of Galba, 68 ; revolted, 69, 
and with aid of prastorians became emperor ; attacked 
by Oer. troops under Vitellius ; showed great prowess, 
but slew himself after defeat at Bedrintum, 

OTIS, JAMES (1726-83). leader of Amer. re- 
bellion ; advocate-general of Massachusetts, 1766 ; 
refused to plead for Crown when writs of search not 
specifying house to be searched were issued ; resigned 
and took popular brief, 1761 ; represented Boston at 
^ssachusetts General Court, 1761-69; wrote Vindica- 
tion of the House of BepresentativeM of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1762. 

OTLEY (63’ 64' N., V 42' W,), market town, on 
Wharfe, Yorkshire, England; textiles. Pop. (1911) 
9843. * 

OTOCORYS, a wnus of Larks (g.o.). 

OTOCYON, see Doo FAMUiT. 

OTRANTO MO* 8' N., 18* 30' E.), seaport, Apulia, 
Italv ; ancient Ilydruntum ; ruined castle. 

OTTAWA (46* 28' N., 76* 20' W.), river, Canada ; 
enters St. Lawrence by two channels, enclosing the 
island on which stands Montreal 

OTTAWA (46* 20' N., 76* 43' W.), capital of 
Dominion of Canada, in Ontario Province ; beautifully 
situated on Ottawa (south bank) at confluence with 
Rideau, below Chaudidre Falls. Notable features 
are R.C. cathedral. Christ Choroh. Government build- 
ings on Parliament Hill Arohive Buildings, and Royal 
Mint on Nepean Point, museum, art gaUe^, univ., 
art academy, gov.-gen.’s residence (Rideau Hall), and 
several public parks. Founded 1829, 0. was named 
Bttown until 1864 ; became capital of the two Cana- 
das, 1858, of Dominion, 1867. Rideau Canal joins 0. 
with Kingston on Lake Ontario. 0. is centre oi lumber 
trade ; manufactures leather, ironware, machinery, 
matches, etc. ; numerous saw- and flour-mills. Pop. 
(1911) 87,062. ^ 

OTTAWA (38* 33' N., 96* 17' W,), city, on Osage, E. 
Kansas, U.S.A. ; flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 7660. 

OTTAWA (41* 21' N., 88* 46^ W.), town. Illinois, 
U.S.A* ; coal centre ; manofaetures agricultural im- 
plements, cutlery, flour, glass, ate. ; has mineral sprins. 
Pop. (1910) 9636. ^ 

OTTER, see Wiasel Faioly. 

OTTERBURN (66* 16' N „ 2* 10' W.), village, 
Radesdale, Northumberland ; scene of Douglas’s defeat 
of Hotspur, 1388, celebrated in ballads Chevy Chase and 
The BaiOe of OUorbum. 

OTTER-HOUNDS, see Doa FaMXLT. 


OTTERY ST. MARY (60* 45' N., 3* 16' W.), town. 
Devonshire, England; Coleridge’s birthplace. Pop. 
(1911) 3700. 

OTTIGNIES (60*40' N..4* 33'B,). viUage,Brabant, 
Belgium. 

OTTO I., Otho (912-73), emperor of Holy Rom. 
Empire ; s. of Henry the Fowler ; elected king of Ger- 
many, 936 ; conquered Huns, Hungarians, Bohemians, 
and Dukes of Bavaria and Franconia ; invaded France 
in aid of Louis IV., a prisoner of Hugh the Great ; drove 
back Danes ; in response to appeal of Adelaide, widow 
of Lothair, crossed Alps, and aeclared himself king of 
the Lombards, 961 ; defeated Magyars by decisive 
battle of Lechfeld, 066 ; crowned emperor, 962, and 
sought to revive empire of Charlemagne, but remained 
primarily Ger.king ; struggled with Romansand Byzan- 
tine emperor. See Empire, Holt RoMaN. 

OTTO II. (966-83), emperor of Holy Rom. Empire, 
973 ; Bavaria partitioned, 976-78 ; FV. attempts on 
Lorraine checked, 978 ; protected Papacy and attacked 
Muhammadans ; greatly developed media3val imperial 
idea. 

OTTO III. (980-1002), emperor of Holy Rom. Em- 
pire, 983 ; crowned, 996, and with Popes Gregory V. 
and Sylvester II. sought to revive Rom. greatness, and 
brought medieeval empire to its height; general revolt 
in Italy, 1001 ; a visionary. 

OTTO IV., THE Lion (c. 1176-1218), emperor of 
Holy Rom. Empire ; rival of Philip of Swabia for empire, 
1197 ; after years of warfare was crowned, 1209, by Pope 
Innocent ; excommunicated for annexation of Apulia, 
1210; Germany set up rival emperor in Frederick of 
Hobenstanfen, 1212, crowned by pope ; 0. invaded 
France, Pope’s ally ; defeated at Houvines, 1214, and 
retired from contest. 

OTTO I. (1816-67), Icing of Greece; s. of Ludwig 
I. of Bavaria ; elected king, 1832, by conference of 
London ; insurrection, 1843, forced him to grant con- 
stitution, 1844, and to expel Bav.arian suite, but he 
never became popular ; foreign policy twice alienated 
Brit, and Fr. allies ; insurrections ended in O.’s flight 
and deposition, 1862. 

OTTO OF FREISING (c. 1114-58), Ger. 

chronicler and bp. ; wrote Dc Duahus civitaiibus, a 
chronicle in eight books; Oesta Fridtrici imperatoris 
(hist. work). 

OTTO OF NORDHEIM (d. 1083), Duke of Bavaria, 
1061; frequently in revolt against Henry IV., king 
of Germany ; deposed, 1070 ; led Saxon revolts, 1073, 
1077, supporting anti- emperor, Rudolph of Suabia. 
OTTO OF ROSES, so© Attar. 

OTTOCAR I. (d. 1230), king of Bohemia ; steered 
skilful course between rival emperors, Philip of Swabia 
and Otto IV. — Ottocar 11., the Victorious, king of 
Bohemia, 1263-78; united Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
and Carniola to Bohemia ; slain at Laa. 

OTTUMWA (41* 2' N., 92* 20' W.). city, on Dos 
Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. ; coal-mines, iron- and stcel-worki. 
Pop. (1910) 22,012. 

OTWAY, THOMAS (1662-85), Eng. tragedian 
of the first order ; b. at Trotton, in Sussex ; entered 
Christ Choroh, Oxford, but failed to take a degree. 
His life was embittered by a long intrigue with Mrs. 
Barry. In 1680 he wrote a poem. The Poet's Com- 
plai^ of his Muse, thf fine tragedy called The Orphan, 
and Oaius Marius, In 1682 appeared his greatest 
drama, Venice Preserved. 

OUDENARDE (60* 61' N.,«3* 36' E.), town, on 
Scheldt, Belgium ; in province of East Flanders ; with 
Notre Dame (XIII. cent.), St. Walburga, and fine town 
hall ; textile industries. Here Allies under Prince 
Eugene defeated French under Vend6me, 1708. Pop. 
c. 7000. ^ 

OUDH, see Unitrd Provinc4s of Agra and Oudh. 
OUIDA, pseudonym of Louisa db la Rambb 
(c. 1840-1908), Eng. novelist ; wrote Strathmore (1886), 
Under Two Flays (1867), Puck (1870), Moths (1880). 

pnDZNOT,GHARLES-NlGHOLAB(1767-1847), 
dake of Reggio, 1810 ; marshal of Franee, 1809 ; die- 
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tlngnished in rvToliitionuy wnri under Maroean and 
MaM^na ; lad * grenadierf of Oudinot ’ in ohial 
campaigns till capitulation of Paris, 1814 ; submitted 
to Bourbons and continued In high commands. 

OUNCE, originally tV ^ lb., as it still is in Troy 
weight, where an o. weighs 20 pennyweights or 480 
grams ; in aroirdnpois weight 16 drams or 437*5 grains. 

OUNCE, see under Cat Family. 

OUNDLE (62* 29' N.. 0* 28' W.). town, on Nen. 
Northamptonshire, England. 

OURO PRETO (20* 18' S., 43* 18' W.), city, state 
of Minas Geraes, Braril ; owing to mountainous situa- 
tion, streets steep and crooked ; has numerous interest- 
ing buildings and mining school ; once famous gold- 
mining centre, but mines now almost exhausted. 
Pop. 12,000. 

OUSE.— <1) (53* 43' N., 0* 44' W.) Yorkshire river, 
formed by junction of Swale and Uro, and enters 
Humber. (2) Great Ouse rises in Northampton and 
falls into Wash. (3) little O.; tributary of Great 0. 
(4) river in Sussex ; flows into Eng. Channel. 

OUSELET, SIR FREDERICK ARTHUR GORE 
(1825-89), Eng. composer; prof, of Music, Oxford, 
1855 ; master of lit. on music. 

OUTRAM, SIR JAMES (1803-63). Brit, soldier; 
^p. aide-de-camp to Sir John Keane in First Afghan 
War, 1838 ; performed famous ride in disguise through 
Afghanistan, 1839; won title of 'Bayard of India’ by 
defence of Hyderabad, 1843; distinguished in Ind. 
Mutiny, 1857-58. 

OUZEL, WATER, see Dippers. 

OVAR (40® 51' N., 8® 38' W.), town, Beira, Portugal, 
on Aveiro Lagoon ; fishing centre. Pop. 10,700. 

OVARIOTOMY, the operation of removing one 
or both of the ovaries, for cystic and other changes 
or to alleviate morbid conditions in other organs of 
generation ; first successfully performed, partially, by 
Houston of Carluke in 1701, ana completely by M’Dowell 
of Kentucky, in 1809 ; since the introduction of anti- 
septic methods ths mortality has fallen to 5 to 7 % of 
cases. 

OVARITIS, see Gynegoloot. 

OVARY, DISEASES OF, see Gtweooloot. 

OVATION, see TEiUMPn. 

OVEBBECK, JOHANN FRIEDRICH (1789- 
1869), Ger. painter ; studied first in Vienna, later in 
Rome, where he attracted notice in 1811 by a picture 
of the Madonna. He painted several frescoes in Rome, 
and one fresco. The Vteion of 8t, Francii^ his best work 
of that kind, at Assisi. His most famous pictures, as 
well as his drawings and cartoons, deal with religious 
subjects. 

OVERBURY, SIR THOMAS (1581-1613), Eng. 
poet and prose writer ; friend of Robert Carr, a minion 
at court of James L ; became implicated in intrigues 
of Frances Howard, Wo of Earl of Essex; and Carr ; 
was poisoned in Tower. His Oharactera are important 
in the history of the essay. 

OVERLAND ROUTE, route from Britain to 
India, via Paris, Lyons, Mount Cenis Tunnel, Brindisi, 
thence by boat through Sue* Canal ; journey takes 
14 days. 

OVERSOUL, term used by Emerson to express 
absolute reality from which is derived all that is valu- 
able and universal in sxperienoe of mankind. 

OVERTURE, the name of a musical form, originally 
given to the opening number of an opera. Strictly, 
it is the instrumental introduction to any vocal work, 
whether opera or oratorio ; but there is also the 
oonoert Overture, an Individual composition, of which 
Beethoven’s Egmont and Mendelssohn’s Hebridu are 
speoimons. 

OVERYSSEL (52® 26' N., 6® 30' E.), province, 
N. Holland, between Zuyder Zee and Prussia; area, 
1291 sq. miles; rich grazing land; manufactures 
cotton. Fop. (1910) 387,381. 

OVID, Publius Ovidius Naso (43 Aa-17 a.d.), 
Bom. poet; b. Snlmo; s. of Rom. knight; ed. in 
rhetoric, Rome, with view to legal career ; after filling 
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m^or offices, abandoned law for poetry; friend of 
Tibullus, Propertius, ^miliua Maoer (with whom he 
spent a year in visiting Asia and Si<^y), and other 
poeta of younger |;encrstion ; thrice married, lastly 
to mambw of Fabian gena, who introduced him into 
imperial society. In a,j), 9 Ovid was suddenly 
banished to Tomi, a town situated in semi-civilised 
country near mouth of Danube ; reasons for banish- 
ment very obscure, though it is certain that Angustiis 
cherish^ a grudge against 0. for his immoru Ara 
Amatoria^ written about the same time as the discovery 
of the liaison between Augustus’s dan. Julia with Julius 
Antonius, 2 a.I). In his own writings 0. speaks of an 
error of judgment as reason for his banishment, but 
the fact that the banishment coincides with Augustus’s 
discovery of scandal between his granddaughter Julia 
and Silanus is significant. At Tomi O. spent remaining 
ears of life, in discomfort and apprehension of bar- 
arian inroads from Scythia ; wrote continually to 
friends and patrons to procure his return, but Augustus 
remained firm, nor would Tiberius reverse his pre- 
decessor’s decision. In character 0. was a genial 
pleasure-seeker ; thongh cynical and heartless he 
generally spoke kindly of his fellow -poets ; probably 
greatest master of the elegy, his style is smooth and 
pleasing, never harsh or discordant. The Amorea, 
dealing in three books with his relations with Corinna, 
who occupied hia affections between his first and 
second marriage ; the Ara Amatoriat giving directions to 
both sexes for the gratification of affection ; the Remedia 
Amoriat sequel in different vein to Ara AmaloTia\ and 
Medieamina former, on the use of cosmetics, constitute 
his earlier poems. Next come Meiamorphoaea (in 
hexameters), recounting m^hical tales of transforma- 
tions; Faati, unfinished antiquarian calendar; Tristia, 
poems of exile; and Epistulco ex Ponto, complete the 
bulk of poet’s work. 

Church, Ovid, 

OVIEDO.— (1) (43® 20' N., 6® W.) province, 
N. Spain ; area, 4206 sq. miles ; drained by Nalon, 
Sella, Navia ; cattle-breeding, mines, fruit; rich in 
mineral*. Pop. (1910) 680,132. (2) (43® 22' N., 6® 
62' W.) town, N. Spain; episcopal see, has cruciform 
cathedral ; seat of univ. ; manufactures textiles 
Pop. (1910) 62,874. 

OVOCA, see Avooa. 

OVULE, see Flower. 

OVUM, or Eoo, is a single cell which, when fertilised 
by male seed, develops into a many -celled animal. 
Eggs are distinctively female products, and the 
majority are so minute as to be almost invisible. In 
some groups of animals, however, the egg reaches 
large size, notably in the closely related noups of 
reptiles and birds, where it is covered with a limy 
protecting shell. In all oases, however, tbs ovum 
remains a single cell, its size depending on the amount 
of food material or yolk which accompanies the essential 
portion. This essential portion, as in all cells, con- 
sists of a protoplasmic body in which is embedded a 
nucleus or germinal vesicle, containing a number, 
definite for each species, of tiny chromatin thicads 
{chromoaomaa). It is generally held that in the 
nucleus, and probably in the chromosomes, there 
resides the maternal heritage of the offspring, the 
mysterious foundations upon which, in conjunction 
with those of the male ooU, are built the sum-total 
of the characters of the progeny. 

i Eggs vary at much in their mode of deposition as 
in their size and appearance. The majority are laid 
singly, as in birds and reptiles, but many also are 
held together in aggregates, such as the clumped 
spawn of frogs, the ribbons of toads or nndibranoh 
molluscs, or the floating egg-rafts of some aquatic 
insects. Except in case* of veMtative reproduotion, 
the egg is the beginning of all living things ; but this 
fact is not always patent, for, ot^raoteristioally in 
mammal*, and exeeptionally in other group*, the 
•gga develop and hatch in the body of the moiber, 
and living young ara bom. 
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OWATOXVNA (44* 10" N.» 93* 20" W.)» oity» Minne- ihoulders, flank, and Uil, the Yak {Pol'ph<igvs) in* 
iota, TJ.iS.A. : (lour-milla. Pop. (1910) 5658. habits tha high plateaux of Tibet, where the tame 

OWlSGO (43* 23" N., 70* 36" W.)* Tillage, summer animals are used as beasts of burden, 
resort. New York iState, U.S.A., at junction of Owego Those nearly related to the typical Oxen are three 
aod Susquehanna. Pop. (1910) 4633. Oriental species eomprising the shy Gaua {Boa gaurua)^ 

OWX:if, JOJaif (1616>^g3), Eng. Puritan theologian; with arched back and strange concaye profile, found 
ed. at Oxford ; on the Parliamentary aide dnrinff the in the large Indian forests ; the Qatal or Mithak 
CiyilWar; abandoning Presbyterianism, became Inde* {Boa fronkUia) occurring in Assam and adjacent dis- 
pendent ; accompanied Cromwell to Ireland and Soot- triots, with shorter and rounder boms and without 
land, and was made dean of Qirist Church, 1661 ; as a the large frontal crest of the Qaur; and the BAirrsKa 
scholar protested at the Restoration ; on good terms (see Bahtin). 

with the king ; helped to get Banyan let oat of mison. Lastly, the typieal Ox is represented at the present 
OWEN, 8XH RICHARD (1804-92), Eng. socnogist ; day only by domostioatod breeds (see Cattle) belong- 
conservator of Royal College of Surgeons, and, till ing to two species, Boa taurua and Boa indieva, thou^ 
1SS4, superintendent of the Natural History Depart- half-wild herds of the former have boon preserved at 
meat of Brit. Muaeum ; a comparative anatomist of Chillingbam Castle, Northumberland, and Cadzow 
great skill His published papers, dealing with the Castle, Lanarkshire. 

deseriptiou and classification of animals, cover a wide OXALIC ACID (H 3 C ,04 + 2 H 20 ), crystalline solid, 
field : amongst Invertebrates — Sponges, Brachiopods, soluble in water ; poisonous ; salts present in wood 
Cephalopods ; amongst Vortobrates — recent Fishes, sorrel (czaZu), rhubarb, dock ; formed when sugar, fats, 
Monotremes, Marsupials, and Apes, and fossil reptiles, etc., are oxidised with nitric acid, or sawdust is heated 
birds, and maminal:i. He also published general with alkali. The simplest dicarbozylio acid, constitu- 
memoirs on the coniparative anatomy of vertebrates. tion, HOOC.COOH, gives (CO -j-COj,) with hot H 3 SO 4 . 

OWEN, ROBERT (1771-1868), Eng. Socialist OXENBRIDGE, JOHN (1608-74), Kng. Noncon- 
roformer; m. dau. of David Dale, owner of cotton for mist minister. 

mills at New Lanark on Clyde. 1799, and started to OXENSTJERNA, AXEL, COUNT OF (1583- 
reform conditions of work of hands. O.’s importance 1654), Swed. statesman ; greatest member of pro- 
is that he provide<l mcKlola for future legislation and minent Swed. family; app. Chancellor by now king, 
roused strong feeling against existing conditions^ of Gnitavus Adolphus, 1612, and restored peace and 
labour; pub. ^4 Naio Vkw of SocUiy, 1813. New prosperity; made peace with Denmark, 1613; ended 
Lanark grew into model town, and first infant schools war with Russia by Treaty of Stolbova, 1617, acquiring 
of kingdom were establish od there. 0. preached lands on Baltic coast for Sweden ; disapproved of aid 
Socialism with success until ho gave expression to his to elector palatine, but arranged supplies and made 
anti-religious opinions. Several experiments were negotiations ; recognised leader of Evangelical Union, 
made elsewhere in imitation of New Lanark. His 1633 ; educated Christina ; won provinces from 
sons, Robert Dale, Willis ra, David Dale, and Richard, Denmark, 1646; opposed abdication of queen. See 
became prominent in U.S.A. Sweden : Hiatory. 

OWEN SOUND (44* 35' N., 80* fifT W.). town, OXENSTJERNA, BENEDICT (1623-1702), Sweri 
port of entry, Ontario, Canada, on Georgian Bay; ' statesman; Chancellor and Prime Minister, 1681; vainly 
machinery ; wooden-ware. Pop. ] 0 ,r, 00 . opposed foreign policy of Charles XI. and Charles XII. 

OWENSBORO (37* 47" N., 87* 2' W.), city, on OXENSTJERNA, GABRIEL THURELON, 
Ohio, Kentucky, U.S.A. ; tobacco factories ; coal and COUNT OP (1641-1707), Swed. poet and statesman, 
iron mines. Pop. (1910) 16,011. OXFORD (39* 30" N., 84* 45' W.). town, Ohio, 

OWL-PACED MONKEYS, see Docaoucous. U.S.A. ; seat of Miami Univ. Pop. (1910) 2017. 
OWLS, nocturnal birds of uroy, with sharp strong OXFORD (61* 46' N., 1* 16' W.), city, parliamentary 
beaks and claws. Tlie * wise ‘ look so characteristic and municipal borough, county town of Oxfordphire 
of owls is duo to the fact that the eyes are large, are and seat of celebrated univ. ; beautifully situated on 
directed forwards, and are surrounded by a whorl or junction of Cherwell and Isis (Thames). The principal 
circle of fine radiating feathers. Owls ore found all streets (High St, Queen St, Cornmarket St, and 
the world over, living mainly in trees but sometimes St. Aldato’s St) meet at place called Carfax in centre of 
in old buildings, and feeding utjually on rats, mice, and old 0. The town belongs to an earlier date than the 
smaller mammals, or on birds, reptiles, and insects, univ., and takes a prominent place in hiftory ; after 
They fall into two families: the True Owls many attacks by Danes, 0. was token by Sweyu in 1013; 
( RuBONiDiE), with almost 300 species, including the in 1142 besieged by Stephen; Ridley, ria'timer, and 
largo Eagle-Owls {Bubo), which kill hares, rabbits, Cranmer were martyred Loro in reign of Mary Tudor ; 
or even young doer, and the British Tawny, Long- during Civil War town became hoadq uoitera of Charles 
Eared, and Short-Eared Owls {Syrnium and Aaio ) ; Ids party, and was the scene of Jacobite riots in bogin- 
and the Barn Owls (Strigid.tc), with 26 species, ning of George L’s reign. 

but only one Brit, and Euroxjean representative — The University is ^lieved to have originated in XIL 

the White or Common Barn Owl {Sirix). cent., and now oomprises 21 colleges and 1 hall: — 

OWOSSO (43* N., 84* 12' W.), city, on Shiawassee, Aii SotTLS" College, founded by Chichele in 1437, 
i^Iiohigan, U.S.A. ; beet-sugar. Pop. (1910) 9639. possesses beautiful chapol and important library; 

OX GROUP, a section of the cattle tribe, Bovidiv front quadrangle remains almost unchanged, 
(^.e.), distinguished by a broad, naked muzzle, the Baluol College, founded by Devorguilla, mother 
presence of round or ridged equal horns, long tails, of Balliol, king of Scotland, in 1269. Bbasknose 
usually tufted, and a dewlap on the throat of the College, built on site of Brasenose Hall in 1509, oon- 
raala. Although common in Europe, Asia, and tains a particularly fine gateway. Chaist Chubch, 
Africa, there is only one Amer. species and one in most magnificent of all O. colleges, was founded by 
Celebes. This last is the small black Anoa {Anoa Wolsey in 1525 os Cardinal Coll; the site included 
depreasieomia), included in the group of the Buiyaloes St. Fridsswide Priory, and some of old buildings still 
(«/.•.), to the young of which it presents a striking exist; oolL was remodelled by Henry VIII., and in 
resemblanoe. Closely related to the Buffaloes are the 1546 named Christ Church ; buildings are of great 
Bisons ( Bison), comprising two species, the European architectural interest, particularly those built by 
and the Amer. Bison— -the American, now nearly Wolsey ; old church of the Priory serves as cathedral 
extinct, being slightly smaller than the European and coll chapel Corpus Christi College was 
species (only found in the forests of Lithuania and the founded in 1616 ; Exeter Coixegb, founded 1314 ; 
Caucasus). Herttord College, founded 1874, but since XIIL 

Distinguished from the Bisons and Oxen by the conk there have been many halls on same site; 
different position ef the long hair forming a fringe over Jbsfi Cotxxoi, founded in 1571 for Welshmen by 
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Prioe, and site provided by EGzabeth ; Kxbls Coixjkix, 
erected by subticriptioa in 1870 in memory ol Keble. 
Lincoln Oollbob, founded 1420; refoonded, 1474; 
oontaine fine ohapol. Maodalbn Collnon wu 
founded in 1458 bv bp. of Wiuoheeier, who bought up 
Hospital of Si John the Baptist ; hospital chapol and 
kitchen still remain ; notable featores are boU-tower 
and beautiful gardens ; chape] mosio is celebrated. 
Merton Collbgb was found^ first in Surrey in 1264 
by Merton, and rpmovod to 0. in 1274 ; clmpel and 
library particularly noteworthy. Niw Coll»q», 
founded in 1379 ; chief features are chapel cloisters 
and gardens. Oriel Colleob, founded by Edward II. 
in 1326; now almost completely modem (Si Mary’s 
Hall was incorporated with Oriel in 1896). Pembeoeb 
COLLEOH was founded in 1624. Queen’s Cou^eob 
was erected in honour of Queen Philippa in 1340 ; 
buildings belong mostly to XVIL and XVIII. cent’s. 
St. John’s College, built in 1656 on site of St. Ber- 
nard’s, includes portions of old oolL ; Canterbury 
quadrangle was erected by Laud. Trinity Coixegb, 
founded 1556, stands on site of Bui ham Coll. ; .several 
of ancient buildings still remain. University 
College, endowed by William of Durham in 1249 ; 
none of old buildings remain. Wapham Coli.eoe, 
founded 1613, occu]iirs site of Austin Friary ; contains 
beautiful chapel and gardens. Worcester College, 
founded in XIII. cent, as Gloucester Coil., was re- 
founded in 1714. St. Edmund’s Hall was founded 
in 1226. 

Other educational institutions are Sl Hugli’s Hall, 
St. Hilda’s Hall, Somerville Coll., and Lady Margaret 
Hall for women ; Manchester ColL, MansHcId ColL, 
Wycliffe Hall, Puscy House, and St. Stepltcu’s House ; 
connected with univ. are Sholdonian Thcatro (where 
univ. public ceremonies take place), Aslimoloan 
Museum, Univ. Museum, Indian institute, Bodleian 
Library, Divinity Schoot Clarendon Press buildings, 
Univ. Galleries, Univ. Observatory, Radcliffa Obser- 
vatory and liibrary, and Ta^ylor Institute. Apart 
from cathedral, principal churches are St. Mary’s, St. 
Michaers, St. Peter’ f*in -the -East, St. Giles’, and All 
Saints’. 0. contains many interesting old houses and 
remains of a castle. 0. has no important manufac- 
tures. Pop. (1911) 63,049. See Universities. 

Headlam, Oxford (1904) ; Godloy, Oxford {VJll). 

OXPOHD, EDWA.RD DE VERE, EARL OF 
(1650-1604), Elizabethan courtier and author of 
comedies and light verse ; suoo., 1602 ; first wife was 
dau. of Lord Burleigh ; fought against Armada. 

OXFORD, PROVISIONS OF, decrees of Parlia- 
ment which sat at Oxford, 1258, for reform of abuses 
in realm; sole record preserved in Annale^ niojiaslici 
(Rolls Scr.). See England ; Uislory. 

OXFORD, ROBERT DE VERE, EARL OF 
(1362-92), cousin of Richard IL ; laden with honours 
and roused jealousy of nobles; defeated by Gloucester 
at RadcoU 1387 ; attainted and fled abroad. 

OXFORD, ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF (1661- 
1724), Brit, statesman; Speaker of House of Commons, 
1701—6; Northern Sec. of State, 1704—8; Chancellor 
and Under-Treaauror of Exchequer, 1710-11 ; cr. 
Baron Harley of Wigmore, Earl of 0., and Earl 
Mortimer, 1711 ; First Lord of Treasury, 1711, and made 
Treaty of Utrecht ; dismissed by Queen Anne as 
suspected Jacobite, 1714 ; impeached and imprisoned, 
1716; acquitted, 1717, but never regained power; 
highly praised by literary men, who had reason to bo 
grateful for his liberal patronage. His character, 
though blackened by rivals, was without serious faults; 
Life,Dj Roscoe. 

OXFORD MOVEMENT, THE, a revival of 
Church feeling in England, heralded by Keble’s 
Christian Year, and inangnrated by Keble, Newman, 
Pwy, and others, who published Tracts for ilis Timts; 
emphasised the oatholioity of the Engfish Church and 
the value of the Sacraments ; difiersd from the Evan- 
gelic revival in ite adherence to eoolesiaaiioal teaching 
and tnul&lion. The siiseeicn el Newman te Roaaan 
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Catholicism (1845) did it tremendouf harm ; essentially 
a * High Church * movement. 

OXFORDSHIRE (61* 46' N.. 1* 16' W.), county, 
England ; bounded N. by Warwick and Northampton, 
S. by Backs, S. by Berks, W. by Gloucester ; area, 766 
sq. miles. Surface generally is level ; N. mostly bare 
and bleak, but in S. are finely wooded hUls and valleys ; 
S.E. crossed by branch of Chiltem Hills ; well watered 
by numerous beautiful rivers, including Thames and its 
tributaries, Wiudniah. Evenlode, CborweU, and Thame. 
Soil is jMirtioiilarly fertile, 0. being one of most pro- 
ductive counties in England ; chief crops are baney, 
oats, and wheat ; stock raised ; paper made at Shiplakc 
and elsewhere, gloves at Woodstock, blankets at 
Witney, agricultural implements at Banbury ; manu- 
fsetures of bricks and lace also carried on. Chief 
towns are Oxford (county town), Banbury, Henley, 
Chipping Norton, Abingdon, and Woodstock. County 
holds important position concerning education, owing 
to celebrated Umv. at Oxford and other educational 
institutions. Oxford and Bampton ars among few 
remaining castles ; there are many occlosiastical 
remains, finest specimen being Dorchester Abbey ; 
interesting churches at Iffley, Adderbury, and Minster 
Lovell; many fine mansion-houses. 0. played prom- 
inent rdle in Civil War ; battles of Chalgrove (1643) 
and Cropredy Bridge (1644). Pop. (1911) 146,28^ 

OxfortUhire, in Victoria County Histories. 

OXIDE, compound of an element or radicle with 
oxygen. Metals form chiefly basic o’s, non-metals 
acidic o’s. Also there are peroxides, which readily yield 
oxygen, or are oxidising agents, and a few neutral o’s 
(e.p. 11,0). 

OXIMES, first obtained by Victor Meyer (1882), 
are colourless liquids or crystalline solids. They 
contain the group >C»-N0H, being formed by inter- 
action of hydroxylamine and aldehydes (aldoximea) 
or ketones (ketoximos): > CO -f H^NOH = > C= 
N0H + H,0, and yield primary amines by reduction : 
>C=:NOH*h — ►>CHNH 3 + H 30 . Isomeric oximes 
exist, €.g. two benzaldoximea (CjH,011NOH), a (M.P, 
36* C.), /3 (M.P. 128* C.); they are probably stereo- 
isomerio. 

OXUS, or Amu Darya, important river in Central 
Asia ; rises in Pamir plateau, forms for ^ome distance 
boundary between Alglianistau and Bokhara, flows 
through Bokhara and Kliiva, and l.dls into southern 
extremity of Sea of Aral by numerous mouths. Two 
head-strearas of 0., Aksu or Murghab and Ab-i-Panja, 
unite at Kala Wamar ; river has many tributaries in 
upper course, but few after it enters deserts of Turkes- 
tan, where streams often disappear in sand ; before 
entering plains of Turkestan 0. has diflic ult coarse 
through mountainous country ; forms a delta c. 90 
miles from Sea of Aral ; largest island is Paighambar 
Island. River banks in some parts are fertile, anti 
canals are made to assist in cultivation ; in some 
seasons O. floods largo tracts of country. River took 
rominent part in ancient history, and was crossed by 
oth Cyrus and Alexander ; believed to have flowed at 
one time into Caspian Sea. O. is navigable as far as 
Charjui, where it is crossed by railway from Morv to 
Samarkand ; there is regular steamer service. 

OXYGEN, 0=sl6‘00. Gaseons element, molecules: 
0, ; occurs free in air (23 % by weight) and combined 
in water (88*81 %), and in the rooks of the earth’s crust 
(44 to 48 %) ; the most plentiful and widely diffused 
terrcBtrial element. 0. was first obtained by Soheele 
(1773), and by Priestley (1774), who prepared it by 
heating ‘ merourius oalcinatus ’ (HgO) ; named by 
Lavoisier (oxygon = acid -producing), who thought it 
the essential constituent of an acid, and explained its 
function in combustion. 

Preparation : 

(i.) By heating merourie oxide : 2HgOa=2Hg-HO,. 

(ii.) By heating potassium chlorate : 2KC10,« 

2KCl-f30^ (manganese dioxide oaialytioally oanses 
decomposition at a lower iemperatoie). 

(iii) A immber of other nifhly oxygenated eom* 
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pounds yield the gas when heated, MnOj, PbO„ 
CrOs, BaO,. 

(iv.) From the air: (a) by Brin’s process, by which 
heated baryta is alternately made to absorb and give 

up oxygen (2Ba04>0*"'^2Ba0,l : (6) by fractiona- 
tion of liquid air. See Liqubfaction of Gases. 

Propertiks. — Colourless, invisible, tasteless, odour- 
less gas; coefficient of solubility in water at 0® C.= 
0‘0489. Liquid oxygen is pale blue and strongly 
magnetic ; B.P. (atm. press.) - 182*6®, critical tempera- 
ture, -119®; critical pressure, 68 atmospheres. Solid 
oxygen melts below - 223®. Vigorously supports 
combustion of phosphorus, sulphur, charcoal, iron, 
wood, a taper, etc. In the oxvhydrogen tlamo 
platinum melts, and lime shines witn a dazzling light 
(lime-light). 

Physiolooioal Action. — Oxygen is necessary for 
respiration, and for the decay of dead organic matter. 
It is thus converted into atmospheric oarbon dioxide, 
from which the carbon is removed by green plants in 
sunlight. On account of its vigorous action pure 
oxygen is substituted for air when respiration is 
difficult, as in cases of suffocation, gaseous poisoning, 
and low vitality. Its long - continued respiration is 
harmful. 

Oxides are formed by combination with every ele- 
ment except (bromine) fluorine, and the members of 
the helium family. They may be basic, acidic, neutral, 
or peroxides. 

OYSTER BAY (40* 60' N., 73® 28' W.), township 
containing several summer resorts. Long Island, New 
York State, U.S.A. ; residence of Mr. Roosevelt, 
where Russo-Japanese Peace was arranged, 1905. 
Pop. (1910) 21,802. 

OYSTER- CATCHERS, see Plover Family. 

OYSTERMOUTH. The Mumdles (61® 36' N., 4° 
W.), town, Glamorganshire, Wales ; has ruined Norman 
castle; Rom, remains. Pop. (1911) 6098. 

OYSTERS, a genus {Ostrea) of Lamellibranch or 
Bivalve Molluscs which forms a favourite food supply 
of many nations. Its members possess the general 
structures of Lamellibranchs (9.V.), and in particular of 
the Pseudo-Lamellibranchia ; are inactive creatures 


protected by a heavy shell composed of two unequal 
valves, the larger and convex left valve being that on 
which the animal lies, the lighter, flat ri^t valve 
forming the upper lid The two valves aro held 
together by a single strong muscle. O’s, of which there 
are many species, live in all seas, near the shore, 
preferably in shallow water free from disturbing 
currents. They congregate in great banks or beds, 
and so great is the fertility of the individuals that 
during the spawning season from May to Sept, the sea 
in the neighbourhood is turbid with the young or 
‘ spat.’ The young o’s ^ow about an inch in diameter 
each year until the third year, after which growth 
becomes much slower. Seven to ten years is a common 
age for average o’s. 

The catching of o’s for food forms a great industry 
centred chiefly in the U.S.A., France, and Britain. 
Many o’s are dredged from native beds, but still more 
are cultivated in special ponds and artificial banks. 
The annual consumption is reckoned in many hundreds, 
almost thousands, of millions. 

Related to the Edible O’s are the Pearl O’s 
{3Ieleagrina or MaTgaritifera) of tropical seas, the shells 
of which supply useful and ornamental articles of 
mother-of-pearl, and from which marine pearls are 
' obtained. 

OZAKA, see Osaka. 

OZANAM, ANTOINE FRfiDfiRIG (1813-63), Fr. 
author; Mof. at Sorbonne; researches throw new 
light on Dark Ages ; wrote important Etudes Oer- 
maniqueSf Dante ou la Philosophie Caiholiqut. 

OZIERI (40® 35' N., 9° 1' E. ), town, Sassari, Sardinia. 
Pop. 10,000. 

OZOKERITE, mineral wax varying from very soft 
to hard ; colours — brown, yellow, green ; may be 
streaked or spotted ; generally found in bituminous 
sandstones of coal measures, chiefly in Galicia and 
Austria. 

OZONE, 0„ allotropio form of oxygen, produced 
by passing electric sparks on the silent electric dis- 
charge through the gas ; also by chemical means ; 
peculiar smell; powerful oxidising agent, unstable, 
destroyed by heat; presence in the atmosphere 
uncertain. 
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1> 16th loiter ol alphabet ; originally in Qk. a hook 
9 which gi-aduoUy became a loop in Lat. alphabet; 
a labial mute ; seldom used as initial letter in Teutonic; 
often silent, as in pneumoniaf receipt ; ph is pronounced/. 

PAARL (33* 39' S., 18* 64' E.), town, on Berg River, 
Capo Province, S. Africa ; wines. Pop. (1911) 11,020. 

PABIANICE (61* 30' N., 19* 20' E.), town, Piotr- 
kow. Rubs. Poland ; textiles. Pop. 27,500. 

PABNA, PuBNA (24* N., 89* 17' E.), town (and dis- 
trict), Rajftliahi Division, Bengal, India. Pop. 21,000 ; 
(district) 1,600,000. 

PAG A {Agouti paca), large nocturnal Rodent found 
in forests and on river banks in Central and South 
America. 

PACHMAHHl (22* 30' N., 78* 30' E.), hill station, 
sanatorium, Hoshangabad district. Central Provinces, 
India. 

PACHUCA (20* 6' N., 98* 60' W.), capital of state 
of Hidalgo, Mexico ; silver niinoa. Pop. (1910) 38,620. 

PACIFIC OCEAN, largest of the five great oceans of 
the world ; occupying about half the water surface of 
the globe. P. 0. extends from Arctic Ocean at Bering 
Strait to the Southern Ocean at c. 40* S., and lies 
between America (on E.) and Australia and Asia 
(on W.) ; total length from N. to S., c. 9000 miles ; 
greatest breadth (near equator), over 10,000 miles. 
Area— -c. 66,000,000 sq. miles — is more than twice area 
of Atlafitic ; drainage area, however, is only 7,600,000 
sq. miles (much loss than that of Atlantic) ; largest 
Asiatic rivers are Amur, Iloang-ho, Yang-tse-kiang, 
Mekong, Mcnam, Canton ; American rivers are Yukon, 
Fraser, Columbia, Colorado. Salinity is less than that 
of Atlantic. Moan depth is about 2600 fathoms ; 
greatest depth on Asiatic side, viz. 40 miles E. of 
Mindanao (Philippines), 32,089 ft. (greatest recorded 
ocean depth) ; between Midway Islands and Guam, 
31,614 ft. ; E. of Kermadeo Islands, 30,920 ft. ; 
N.E. of Japan, 27,925 ft. The coast-line of America 
and Australia is generally mountainous with few inlets — 
Gulf of California, Puget Sound, etc. ; the Asiatic 
coast is goneralW flat with many large indentations — 
Yellow, China, Japan, Okhotsk &a8, etc. 

P. 0. has innumerable continental and ooeanio 
islands, mainly in centre and west, either of volcanic 
or coral formation, viz. New Zealand, New Guinea, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Japan, Philippines, New 
Hebrides, Galapagos, Solomon, Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii, 
Ladrones, Carolines, Aleutians, etc. Climate generally 
is tropical Principal prevailing winds are the two trade- 
winds blowing from N.E. and S.E., with broad belt of 
equatorial calms between them. Monsoons also blow 
regularly, and violent storms occur in lat. 30* to 5* N., 
China Sea, etc. The currents resemble those of 
Atlantic ; the warm Kuro-shiwo Current, or Black 
Stream of Japan, corresponds to Atlantic Gulf Stream ; 
the cold Humboldt or Peruvian Current in South 
Pacific (corresponding to Atlantic Benguela Current) 
flows northward, eventually joining the South Equa- 
torial Current. 

P. 0. was discovered by Vasco Nuflez de Balboa, 
1513, when he crossed the Isthmus of Panama; 
traversed by Magellan, 1520-21, and named Pacific on 
account of calms encountered there after previous 
violent storms. Brit. Pacific cable oonnMts Van- 
couver, Austral!^ and New Zealand ; American cable 
links San Francisco and Manila (Philippines). Chief 
steamship routes are from Vancouver ana San ^anoisoo 
to New ^land, Australia, and Japan ; another route 
from New Zealand to Europe passM round Cape Horn. 
pMMuna Canal (g.v.) will revolutioniae Pacific trade 


routea. Chief powers represented in Pacific are 
Britain, Japan, U.S.A., Corniany, Franco. 

Fox, Proolenu of the P. (1912 ) ; Colquhoun, Mastery 
(1902). / u » y 

PACOHU8, name of several Parthian rulers of 
Arsacid line. Chief ; Pacouus, who won great vic- 
tories in Syria, Palestine, etc., against Romans, as 
lieutenant of his f., Orodcs 1., 40 b.c., but was defeated 
and slain, 39. 

PACUVIUS, MARCUS (c. 220-130 B.o.l Rom. 
tragic poet ; considered one of great poets of Rome ; 
works nave almost entirely perished, but were famous 
for their sublimity. 

PADDINGTON.— (1) W. division of Tendon, N. of 
Hyde Park. Pop. (1911) 142,576. (2) eastern suburb, 
Sydney, New South Wales. Pop. 23,000. 

PADDLE- WORM, see under Ch^topoda. 
PADERBORN (61* 43' N., 8* 46' E.), town, West- 

S halia, Prussia ; seat of bishopric ; lias R.C. cathe- 
ral ; trades in cattle, wool, fruit ; has large railway 
workshops. Pop. (1910) 29,418. 

PADEREWSKI, IGNACE JAN (1860- ), Polish 

pianist and composer ; brilliant virtuoso. 

PADIHAM (63* 48' N., 2* 19' W.). town, on Calder. 
Lancashire, England ; cotton mills. Pop. (1911) 
13,637. 

PADILLA, JUAN LOPEZ DE (c. 1486-1521), 
Span, hero ; led rebellion against Charles V.'s taxations ; 
defeated at Villalar and beheaded. 

PADISHAH, Padisuao, one of titles of Shah of 
Persia and Saltan of Turkey. 

PADSTOW (60* 33' N., 4* 66' W.), port, Cornwall, 
England ; has good harbour ; trades in fish ; site of 
former monastery ; has several interesting churches. 
Pop. (1911) 2480. 

PADUA, Padova (46* 23' N., 11* 53' E.), city, 
N. Italy, capital of P. province, on Bacchiglione ; Lat. 
Patavium (q. v. ); chief features — arcaded streets, several 
ancient bridges, churches of St. Anthony, Eremitani 
(Xlll. cent.). Madonna della Arena (frescoes by Giotto), 
Santa Giustino, Palazzo Ragione (1172-1219), univ. 
(XIIL cant.), library, Donatello’s equestrian statue of 
Gattamelata, Museo ^vioo ; chief industries, machine 
works, ohemicals, s^ distilleries ; great centre of 
learning and art during Middle Ages and Renaissance. 
Pop. (1911)96,135; (prov.) 618,810. 

Follgno, Padua (Mediaeval Towns Series). 
PADUCAH (37* 7' N.. 88* 41' W.), city, Kentucky, 
U.S.A., at junction of Tennessee and Ohio ; sawmills ; 
railway workshops ; trade in tobacco. Pop. (1910) 
22,760. 

PiSAN, Gk. hymn to Apollo, then of thanksgiving. 
P£LIGNI, ancient Italian people ; fought against 
Rome in second Samnite War, 325 B.O. ; received as 
allies by Rome, 306-302 B.a 

PiEONIA, land of the Pssones, a Thracian people ; 
situated in N. of Macedonia, between borders of Illyria 
and eastern bank of river Strymon. 

P£ONT {PfBonia officinalis), a member of the 
Banunculaoew, possessing showy, honey- bearing fiowers 
and tuberous roots ; fruit a follicle. 

PJE6TUM, ancient city of Italy ; called Posidonia 
by Sybarite colonists, VI. cent. b.c. ; made Rom. colony 
and named Patstum, 273 b.o., Christian bishoprio ; 
deserted during Muhammadan invasions ; magninoent 
ruins, with famous temple of Poseidon. 

PAGAN (21* 10' N., 95* E.), town, Myingyan, 
Upper Burma ; eepital of Burma till 1298. Pop. 7600. 

PAGANINI, NXCOLO (1784-1840), ItaL violin 
virtuoso, remarkable for a technique still unsurpassed. 
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He travelled widely, and his astonishing feats gave rise 
to many weird legends ; known also as a composer for 
his instrument. 

PAGE, THOMAS NELSON (1853- ), Amer. 

lawyer and author ; noted for stories of negro life. 

PAGEANT (M. E. •pagyn, fodgiriy forms of Lat. 
pagina, to which t was added, as in other words, e.g. 
ancient). — (1) scene or act of play; soused, XIV. to 
XIX. cent’s. (2) platform or stage of action of play; 
applied to the wheeled machine used by strolling players 
before construction of theatres. (3) any show. 

All those uses appear early. (4) modern pageaat, aa 
attempt at representation of hist, events — when possible 
at actual scone of action — usually shows progress in 
history of a town, nation, or empire, an institution — 
e.g. army — or some aspect of civil is/ition, e.g. The 
Masque of I.»earning, Edinburgh (1912); groat 
feature of early XX. cent., cf. Quebec Tercentenary 
P. (1908), Bath P. (1909), Union of S. Africa P. 
at Cape Town (1910), Festival of Empire, l^ndon 
(1911), all arranged by Frank W. C. C. Lascelles. 
Lotns N. Parker (1852- ), dramatist, has pro- 

duced many p's. 

PAGET OP BEAUDESERT, WILLIAM 
PAGET, 1ST BARON (1506-63), Eng. statesman; 
one of chief sec’s of state, 1544 ; member of council 
of regency app. by will of Henry VHL ; obtained 
Beaudeaert, with other spoils, under Protectorate ; 
Lord Privy Seal, 1566-58. 

PAGET, SIR GEORGE EDWARD, K.C.B. 

(1809-92), Eng. physician; bro. of Sir James Paget 
( 7 .V.); cd. at Chartorlioiise and Cambridge (B.A., 1831 ; 
M.D., 1838) ; regiu.s XKof. of Physics at Cambridge, 
1872 ; helped to develop modern medical education. 

PAGET, SIR JAMES, Bart. (1814-99), Eng. 
surgeon; b. at Yarmouth, whore he was apprenticed 
to a medical practitioner, and entered as a student at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; became a member of the 
Royal Coll, of Surgeons in 1836 ; lectured on morbid 
anat., and later anat. and physiology, and app. warden 
of the hospital coll. By 1851, when he resigned the 
wardonship and began practice as a surgeon, ho was a 
famous physiologist and pathologist, his classic work, 
Lectures on Surgical Pathology^ being given as a course 
of lectures in 1847-53 and pub. in 1853. Success as 
a surgeon soon came to him ; in 1853 he was app. 
surgeon extraordinarv to Queen Victoria; in 1871 cr. 
a baronet ; pres, of the Royal Coll, of Surgeons, 1873 ; 
retired from practice, 1878. Ho discovered the dis- 
ease of the breast and the disease of bone which are 
named after him, and was the author of Clinical 
Lectures and Essays^ Studies of Old Gase-BooJcSf etc. 

Memoirs and Letters^ edit, by son, Stephen Paget. 

PAGHMAN (35® N., 69° E.), small, mountainous 
district, Afghanistan. 

PAHANG, see Malay States. 

PAHARI, term applied to group of Indo-Aryan 
dialects spoken in N. India ; three main divisions — 
W., spoken around Simla; central, in N. of United 
Provinces ; E., spoken in Nepal by Aryan population and 
called by them KhaS’kvra, though frequently termed, 
inaccurately, Nepali. Khas-kura contains a consider- 
able admixture of Tibeto-Burman words and idioms, 
notably the indefinite tense formed by,' affixing verb- 
substantive to verb-root, and the imper.sonal con- 
jugation (honoiific). P. possesses small literature: 
Birsicca, collected folk-tales ; Ramayana, by Bhanu 
Bhatta ; and translations from Sanskrit. 

Grahame Bailey, Ijaiiguages of Northern Himalayas. 

PAHLANPUR, see Palanpub. 

PAHLAVI, Peiilevi, a Persian form of Parthian, 
word used of script in which the Zoroastrian sacrotl 
wntings have been transcribed. For long there was 
dispute as to whether P. was Persian or Semitic, as it 
seemed strangely composed of both. It is now known 
to be Persian, but for many Persian words are written 
Semitic translations. 3’ho same characters are often 
used for several Semitic letters. Thus the system of 
writing is ideographic. The sacred books were 


written about the VT. cent., and are almost the only ones 
surviving in the original of a miscelhinoous literature. 

PAIGNTON (50° 26' N., 3° 35' W.), seaside resort, 
Devonshire, England. Pop. (1911) 11,241. 

PAiLLERON, Edouard jules henri 
(1834-99), Fr. dramatist ; wrote great satirical comedy, 
Le Monde oil Von s'ennuie. 

PAIMPOL (48° 48' N., 3° W.), seaport, C6tcs-du- 
Nord, l<Vance ; fisheries. 

PAIN. — (1) pain-sensations, e.g. aroused by a prick 
or blow. The skin, except in a few small areas, contains 
a great number of special * spots,* stimulation of 
which occasions pain-sensations. (2) an affective 
state, the opposite of pleasure (cf. ‘ painful * news) ; 
better called, ‘unpleasure,’ or ‘ unpleasant feeling.* 

PAINE, THOMAS (1737-1809), Eng. Theist and 
economist ; b. in Norfolk of Quaker stock ; sailed for 
Philadelphia, 1774; pub. (1776) a pamphlet entitled 
Common Sense, advocating Amer. indopondonce, which 
was followed up by his (Crisis. Ho returned to England 
in 1787, and puhlishcd The Right ft of Man, a reply to 
Burke. The Age of Reason is a plea for Theism. Life, 
by Conway (1892). 

PAINESVILLE (41® 45' N., 81° 20' VV.), city, on 
Grand, Ohio, U.S.A. ; iron foundries, flour -mills. 
Pop. (1910) 5501. 

PAINTING. — In view of our fragmentary know- 
ledge, derived mainly from literary sources, of pre- 
Christian and Early C^hristian art, the history of 
p. may be said to nogin with the liberation of art 
from the magnilicently decorative and dignified, but 
formal and lifeless style of the Byzantine mosaicists. 
The XIII. -cent. Florentine master, Cimabue, is gener- 
ally credited with being the ‘ father of modem p.,* 
but his excessively rare extant works prove him to 
have been scarcely more than an excellent follower 
of the Byzantine tradition. It was his pupil, Giotto, in 
Florence, and Duccio, in Siena, who first broke away 
from this tradition and infused life into the frozen 
images of their predecessors. Each became the 
founder of a great school that endeavoured to bring p. 
into closer touch with life ; but whereas Giotto and 
his followers were more concerned with physical life 
and corporeality, the Sienese devoted themselves to 
expressing the inner hfe of the soul. The Florentines 
were more monumental, the Sienese more emotionaL 
The medium of these early })ainters was tempera, that 
is, ground colour.^ mixed with the yolk of eggs. Al- 
though these primitives produced many portable 
altarpieces and panels, they were essentially painters 
of frescoed wall decoration, which demands a broad 
treatment of flat masses of colour, this colour being 
I invariably subordinated to linear design. Throughout 
the XIll. and XIV. cent’s the i^ainters worked entirely 
in the service of the Church. 

Italian Renaissance. — In Siena the tradition of 
Duccio was carried on by Simone Martini, Lippo 
Memmi, and the Lorenzetti, but this art, which had 
never entirely shaken off the fetters of Byzantinism, 
was incapable of further developments, and, by the 
end of the XIV. cent., had fallen into stagnation and 
decay. To the Florentines whole worlds were left to 
conquer — the worlds of perspective anatomy, light 
and shade, movement, pfastio life. But Giotto had 
moved too rapidly, and for a cent, his followers, the 
Oiolteaques, contented themselves with imitating 
his types and motifi without adding a now word to 
the artistic language. Giottism became a formula, 
almost as much as Byzantinism, until, on tbe threshold 
of the Renaissance, Masaccio broke new ground by 
increasing the weight and volume of his figures and 
investing his frescoes with something of statuesque 
classic dignity. Others continued to build upon the 
foundations laid by him. 

The Florentine painters of the XV. cent, were 
stimulated by the spirit of the revival of classic 
learning and by the newly awakened love of classic 
art. They approached Nature and all the pictorial 
problems with passionate ouriosity. Uccello and 
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Andrea del CMtagno deTeloped the soienoe of per- 
•peotive ; Domenioo Veneuano wae the first Florentine 
to introduce the oil Uchnique, which gradually 
was to oust the technique of tempera p. ; riero dei 
Franoeschi was the discoyerer of atmosphere; the 
Pollaiuoli, and after them Luca Signorelli of Cortona, 
almost exhausted the signJfioanoe of the human body 
in muscular action ; Filippo Lippi’s pupil, Botticelli, 
was the supreme master of expressiTe decorative lino 
and rhythmic movement. 

Other schools had meanwhile risen in Italy. In 
Padua, the great seat of learning, the erudite and 
travelled Squarcione had founded a school for the 
study of the antique, from which issued not only the 
great Mantegna, the most * classic ’ of the Ital painters, 
but its influence spread over the whole of N. Italy and 
became paramount at Ferrara and the surrounding 
cities. In Umbria, at Perugia, Fiorenxo di Lorenzo, 
the first of a long line of painters whoso art reflects the 
tenderness and gentle beauty, so inducive to serene 
spirituality, of the lovely Umbrian landscape under 
its limpid blue sky, became the teacher of Pinturiochio 
and Perugino — the most typical of the Umbrian 
masters. 

The end of the XV. and the beginning of the XVI. 
cent’s witnessed the full flowering of the Renaissance, 
dominated by the mighty triple constellation of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphaei^ and Miohelanqelo. 
Leonardo, the heir of two cent’s of development, was 
a universal genius of vast knowledge and experience — 
a supreme master of line and colour, movement and 
expression, and, above all, of modelling by means of 
light and shade, the perfecting of which was his 
chief contribution to the evolution of art. Raphael, 
who had mastered all the difficulties of his craft while 
still in his teens, was an eclectic who deliberately 
took the beat that be could find in others, Umbrians 
and Florentines, in Perugino, Leonardo, Maraccio, 
Michelangelo, Sebastiano del Piombo, and others, and 
combined those elements with an art of unrivalled 
purity and perfection, lie was the greatest master of 
space composition. Michelangelo, the giant with the 
turbulent, passionate spirit, neightoned the vitality 
of humour movement almost to breaking-point and 
invested it with a deep, general significance. What 
had been individual and realistic in his precursors, 
became in his hands typical. 

Further development on these lines was impossible, 
and where art falls into mere imitation, decline is 
inevitable. Leonardo’s followers in Milan contented 
themselves with the more or less meohanioal copying 
of their master’s typos and designs. Raphael and 
Michelangelo impressed their genius upon Rome and 
the greater part of Italy. The XVI. cent, is the age 
of the Mannerists, or imitators of one master. Of 
those whose strong personality added a new note to 
the artistic achiovoment of the country are CoRUKoaio, 
who worked mostly at Parma, and perfected the art of 
chiaroscuro ; and Andrka del Sarto, ‘ the perfect 
painter,* in Florence, where portraiture found a 
strong exponent in Bronzino. 

The Mannerists were followed by the Eclectics, or 
imitators of many, who issued mainly from the 
Academy of the Caracci in Bologna. A wholesome 
reaction was the movement of the ’Naturalists, led 
by Caravaggio and Ribera, who had their head- 
quarters in Naples and who returned to a closer 
touch with Nature. After them came complete 
decadence, except in Venice, whore the rise of p. had 
been tardy, but where a great decorative tradition 
lingered to the end of the XVlll. cent. 

Venetian p. owed its characteristics partly to 
the Republic's constant intercourse with the splendour- 
loving East, partly to the unique atmospheric con- 
ditions of the lagoon city, which could not fail to 
develop that keen sense of beautifully harmonised, 
mellow colour, which is to be found in Venetian art 
from the days when Jacopo Bellini and his sons, 
Qiovanni and Gbntil> Bblxiki, founded the school from 


which were to issue suoli masters as Qioboionb, Palma, 
and Titian, through the late XVL cent., which could 
boast a Tintoretto and a Paolo Vbronbsb, to 
Tibfolo, the brilliant and facile decorator who held 
undisputed sway in the XVIII. cent. What dis- 
tinguished the Venetians throughout from the other 
Italians, and especially from the Florentines, was 
that they thought in colour, whereas the others con- 
ceived their pu turee more or less as linear designs, 
to which colour was subsequently added, 

Flemish School. — In the North, in Flanders, the 
art of p. did not reach perfection by a process of 

f radual evolution, aa in Italy. It sprang from a 
ourishing school of miniaturists an(l illuminators, 
fully fledged, as Minerva isNuod in full armour from 
the head of Jupiter. The first masters of whom we 
have definite knowledge, the bro’s Van Eyck (b. in 
the second half of the XIV. cent.), who arc known 
as the inventors of oil - painting , represent the highest 
achievement of the early riemiah school. Technical 
perfection, exquisite finish, painstaking precision in 
the rendering of the minutest details of costume, 
types, arch, and landscape, could not go further. 
Yet, whilst every touch was guided by close study of 
actuality, the realism of the Van Eycks and their 
followers at Bruges — MemlLno and Gerard David — 
or of the Toumai roaster, Robert Campin, and of his 
pupils, Rogior van der Woyden and Jacques Daret, 
was anything but photographic. Their works are 
charged with tender feeling, poetry, and symbolism, 
and have a wonderful rhythm of design and pure, 
brilliant colour. 

Towards the end of the XV. cent., when Bruges had 
lost its political importance and Antwerp bad become 
the chief centre of oommei’oial activit}’’, the artistic 
hegemony, too, passed from Bruges to Antwerp, 
where QuBNtin Matsys became the founder of an 
important school. But already with Mabuse, who 
d. in 1532, and oven more with Barond van Orley, a 
pnpil of Raphael, the national tradition was sacriticod 
to the mannered imitation of the later Italians, until 
new life was infused into Flemish p., towards the 
end of the XVI. cent., by Rubens, a true son of his race. 
Rubens, too, had studied the Italian, and especially 
the Venetian, masters, but he never became their slave. 
His pictures, which represent Flemisli tasto and 
Flemish character of his period, have extraordinary 
vitality and movcinent. As a painter of the nudo 
be standi unrivalled. His apparently spontaneous, 
impulaive brush work is always controlled by an 
instinct for noble design and sumptuous colour. He 
had a whole aim}’ of assistants, who continued to 
work in bis manner, but of whom only few were 
destined to rise to greatuess. Chief among them 
was Van Dyok, wlio became the favourite painter 
of Charles I. and his court, and who in this capacity 
exercised an enormous influence upon the art of 
portraiture in England. But the towering genius of 
liubens was as fatal for Flemish art as Hapbaers 
and Michelangelo’s had been for Ital. art. It created 
a generation of accomplished imitator's, and stayed the 
normal course of slow evolution. 

Holland. — The early art of Holland is almost 
merged with that of the primitive Flemings. The 
Reformation and the War of Independence waged 
against Spain retarded progress and were mimical to 
the fostering of the arts. But peace came in the 
end ; and victorious Protestantism, that looked 
askance at religious art, brought the country back to 
prosperity. A new demand arose for art, but now 
patronage was no longer in the bands of the Church 
and the noblos. Art became democratic ; it entered the 
citizen’s home. The XVII. cent, in Holland witnessed 
the rise of landscaxie and of genre-p., of still- 
life and of oivio portraiture. Excepting IIhmbrandt, 
the greatest of all Northern masters, a magician of 
golden light and mysterious shade, an artist whose 
profound human sympathy with all life made him 
probe the full signifioanoe of the visible world, the 
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Dutchmen were, abore all, realists, whose chief aim 
was to create a literally true record of the life around 
them in terms of beautiful, precious ^at. The 
'small masters’ — Terburg, Vermeer, Jan Steen, 
Dow, Metsu, and their kin — were the disooTerers of 
indoor atmosphere, and delighted in expressing the 
material beauty of all manner of textures. Lan^ape 
was raised to the dignity of a subject worthy of being 
painted for its own sake, and not as a mere back- 
nound, by Hobbema, Ruysdael, and their followers, 
raul Potter, Ouyp, and others devoted themselves 
to animal p., whilst a whole band of able 
craftsmen, fascinated by the surface qualities of 
flowers, fruit, and inanimate objects, conflue<i their 
attention to still-life. The XVlil. cent, in Holland 
was a period of stagnation, in which not a singio new 
word was added to the artistic language evolved in 
the great epcoh of Dutch art. 

Germany. — In Germany local schools were flourish- 
ing as far back as the XIV. cent., though most of the 
ainters* names are unknown to fame, the artists 
oing known merely by their chief works, as ‘ the 
masters of such and such a picture.* Such schools 
arose in the Rhinolnnd, at Cologne, Augsburg, and 
Prague. The early Ger. painters lacked the classic 
rhythm and beauty of the early Italians. Their 
figures were angular and realistic almost to the verge 
of caricature, but have great naive charm in their 
passionate sincerity. This characteristic absence 
of a real sense of pure beauty clung to the school 
even in later ages. Albert Durbb him self (1471- 
1528) is no exception to the rule. He is intensely 
dramatic and serious, simple and direct, and combines 
in his work all the qualities that mark the Ger. Re- 
naissance, a movement which was intellectual and 
moral rather than artistic, A keener sense of beauty, 
stimulated by contact with ItaL art, was the gift of 
Holbein, whose noble style, while retaining the 
typical Ger. quality of caref^, minute observation, 
had none of the taint of Ger. ugliness, and was marked 
by sympathetic insight into character. Holbein be- 
came Court painter to Henry VIII. of £nglan(^ and 
gave the impetus to the great school of miniature 
p. that was to arise in that country. 

France. — The early art of Prance wm ruled by the 
contending influences of the Flemings and the Italians. 
Indood, nearly all the early painters were of foreign, 
mostly of Flemish birth. The first great master of S’r. 
birth was the illuminator Jean Fouquet. In the XVI. 
cent, the loading figures in Fr. art were Jban and 
pRANgois Clouet, whose exquisite portraits are 
closely allied to the style of Holbein. In 1531 Fran9ois 
I. called to France the Italians Primatiocia and Rosso, 
who started the School of Foutalnebleau, thus intro- 
ducing the Italianising tendencies from which Fr. art 
was to suffer for two cents., during which most painters, 
including the great Poussm and the landscape painter, 
Clauds Lobbain, received their training in Rome. In 
the pompous age of Louis XIV. the official Italianising 
school, presided over by Ls Bbun, ruled with autocratic 
sway, but under the following reigns the decoration of 
the boudoir rather than of the state-room became the 
painters* chief object. Watts au, the great painter 
of the fii&a galantes, determined the direction of the 
Fr. rococo, wluch broke away from formal classicism, 
and devoted itself to the decorative rendering of the 
artificial, pseudo-bucolio life of the ruling classes, 
which gradually degenerated into ooarse suggestive- 
ness. Boucher and Fragonard most be mentioned 
among the great Fr. masters of the XVIII. cent. 

Spain. — In Spain, individual expression was from the 
outset handicapped by the strict censorship of the 
Church and the Inquisition, which not only forbade 
the nude, but dictated even the details of Scriptural 
subjects, and would not allow the slightest departore 
from its dogma. Dominated daring we XV. cent, by 
Flemish, and during the XVI. cent/by ItaL influences, 
Span, painting never entirely ceased to retain its 
national characteristics of intense seriousnoss and 


sombreness. In Italy relinous art loved to dwell 
upon the joy of motherhood, in Spain it preferred to 
And its subjects in the sufferings of Christ and of the 
martyrs. Span, painting first rose to achieve- 
ment at Sevula, which produced in the mrst half of the 
XVH. cent, the two greatest masters of the Span, 
sohool — YsLASQuax, the first real impressionist portrait 
painter, and a very magician of the brash, unrivalled 
in the atmospheric truth of his tone-values ; and 
Munnxo, ' the embodied expression of Span. Catholi- 
cism.* 

The tradition of Velasques was carried on at Madrid 

j' generation of painters who, like his son-in-law, 
J. B. del Maso, had come under the spell of his genius. 
Then followed a complete eclipse of the Span, genius, 
until the versatile Gota (1746-1828) made the national 
spirit flare up in a bright flame for a brief while. He 
was not only a painter, but a brilliant etcher and 
lithographer, and a great satirist who in his art merci- 
lessly expoB<^ the corruption, the vice, and the ignor- 
ance of lua time, the dangers of the Inquisition, and the 
incompetence of the Government. 

Britain. — Eng. art was entirely under the domina- 
tion of foreign schools until with Hogabth (1697-1764) 
arose a painter, whose robust, healthy style created a 
truly Eng. and domooratio art, to oppose the essentially 
aristooratio art of the masters that had been oalled to the 
Eng. court from abroad — from Holbein to Van Dyck, 
Lely, Kneller, Moro, Mytens, Largilli^re, and many 
others. Hogarth, it is true, put his art to the service of 
his self-imposed mission as a preacher of morality, but 
in his painted sermons and anecdotes purely artistic 
considerations are never sacrificed to literary interest. 
The effloresoenoe of Brit, portrait-painting belongs to 
the second hall of the XVIII. cent., and was headed 
by OAiNSBOBOuaH and Rbtnolds. Gainsborough 
based his style on the cool elegance of Van Dyck, and 
became the painter of all that was refined and aandified 
in Eng. society of that period. He delighted in cool 
harmonies of colour, and his best work is distinguished 
by a feathery looseness of touch. Re;mold8 drew his 
inspiration ^om the Venetians, the Bolognese, and, 
above aU, from Rembrandt. He was an eclectic who 
for ever preached the ' grand manner,* but was at his 
best when be forgot his theories and devoted himself to 
straightforward portraiture. One of the greatest Brit, 
masters of portrait-painting, whose true merit has only 
comparatively lately found due acknowledgment, was 
the Scotsman Rabbubn, who exceeded aU his con- 
temporaries in virility of brushwork and incisivenoss of 
characterisation. He is the father of the modern Soot, 
school of portraiture. 

On a much lower plane is Romnbt, whose pleasing 
paintings of pretty women follow a rather meohaniosd 
convention and are lacking in character and sincerity. 
The Royal Aoademy was founded in 1768, with 
Reynolds as first Pres. His advocacy of eclecticism, 
and his eooouragement of the imitation of the Bolognese 
with their bituminous shadows, laid the foundation to 
the decline of the school, which, however, continued to 
excel in portraiture, and produced such distinguished 
painters as Hoppner, Opie, and Lawrence. The early 
Eng. landscape painters, notably those of the Norwich 
achooil, of which John Crome was the head, based their 
art on that of the Dutch sobooL A special branch of 
landscape, combined with animal and sporting life, was 
cultivate by 6. Morland and J. Ward, whose technical 
method is ri^y a development of Hogarth’s manner 
of handling paint. 

XIX.-oeiit. arty the signifioant movements of which 
are almost exelosiyelv confined to France and England, 
wasa constant struggle between classicism, or the pursuit 
of an arbitrarily imposed ideal of elaedo beauty, and a 
more naturalistio eonoeption of painting. Classicism 
began to choke the free development in France under 
the first Empire under the lead of Loois David, who 
reflected the spirit of the Revolntion and of the 
Napoleonic era by taming to the history and art of 
ancient Rome lor bis inspiration. His pupiL 1 nosx8» 
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one of ^e world’s greatest dranghtsmen, but a cold, 
formal painter, became the head of the Classicist school^ 
against which the Bomanticists under Bblaoboix 
rose in revolt. Apart from romantic subject-matter, 
Delacroix and his followers, basing their stylo upon 
Rubens and the Venetian colourists, instead of 
Raphael and Gk. sculpture, restored a new vitality 
to the art of painting. 

In England, too, the early part of the XTX. cent, 
was marked by complete exhaustion, although with 
Constable arose a new school of landscape painting. 
Constable may bo called the discoverer of the landscape 
in movement. His pictures are filled with the breezes 
of heaven, and he replaced the conventional vista 
and the brown tones of the earlier landscape painters 
by a realistic treatment of design and colour. Con- 
stable exorcised an enormous influence, not onlv upon 
Delacroix, but upon the Fr. painters of the ’thirties, 
who became known as the Babbizon School. Among 
the masters of this school were the lyricist, Corot; 
the epic poet of Nature, Millet ; the animal painters, 
Teoyon and Jacques ; Diaz, who connects the Bar- 
bizon School with the Romanticists, Daubigny and 
Rousseau. 

The next school that revolted against the classicism 
which remained the official art of France were the 
RealiatSf headed by Courbet, whose chief dogma was 
that it does not matter wJiat you paint, as long as it is 
well painted. The Impressionists , headed by Monet, 
again were inspired by an Eng. master, Turner, the 
greatest magician of fight who ever wielded a brush. 
The Impressionists based their technique on their 
scientific knowledge of spectral analysis, dividing 
light into its constituents, the pure colours of the 
spectrum. Another group of Impressionists, led by 
Manet, devoted themselves to the representation 
of contemporary life, which was held in but slight 
esteem, although history shows that all vital art 
must be in sympathy with the life of its time. The 
influence of the Impressionists has been enormous, 
and has permeated the art of every country. In 
England, Whistler was among its chief exponents. 

All these movements sailed under the flag of a 
return to nature from the artificialities of eclectic 
academic art. The same claim was made for the 
Eng. Pre-Raphaelites, chief among whom wore Hol- 
man Hunt, Millais, and Rossetti, but the realism 
of this Eng. group consisted in a minute rendering of 
details, sometimes at the loss of the more important 
general tnith. Their chief merit is that they intro- 
duced something of the sincere spirit of the early 
primitives. 

United States. — ^West and Copley at beginning of 
XIX. cent, commenced the Brit, tradition, which 
lasted till Leutzo introduced from Dusaeldorf (1859) 
Ger. influence, which prevailed some ten years until 
ousted by Fr. art through Hunt (a pupil of Millet) and 
Hicks. The somewhat crude but native artists Cole 
and Doughty belong to period before Leutzo; but 
Hunt’s contemporaries Eastman Johnson and G. 
Inness wore notable landscapists; indeed, the latter, 
with Wyant and Homer Martin, must be reckoned 
among America’s strongest landscapists. The art dis- 
play of Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876, quickened 
interest in art and gave birth to that numerous band 
who, like John La Fargo, Winslow Homer, and Howard 
Pyle, have achieved eminence as distinctively Amor, 
painters, or, like Whistler, E. A. Abbey, Sargent, 
Fisher, Shannon, Alex. Harrison, Melchers, Hitchcock, 
Dannat, Stewart, and Gay, have their roots abroad 
and rank rather as cosmopolitan. 

Modern Tendenoies. — Towards the end of the 
cent., dissatisfaction with the convention of tradi- 
tional methods, and with an art that is tied to the 
more or less faithful representation of superficial 
facts, and the recognition of the impossibility to 
carry the illusion of reality farther than it had been 
earned by the different modem realistic groups, led 
to the rather archaistio movement of the so-called 
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Post • Impressionisms, originated by CAzakke, Von 
Gooh, and Gauguin. Their art is essentiaUy syn- 
thetic, and not imitative or representative. It is 
claimed for them that they probe the real signifioance 
of things, instead of being satieffied with representiBg 
their more outward appearance. In this they have 
much in common with the painters of China and 
Japan, from whom they differ, however, in so far as 
they adopted a coarse, unbeautiful technique, far 
removed from the calligraphic suppleness of Eastern 
art. The later followers of the Post-Impressionists 
took up all manner of extravagant occentrioitiea. 
The most extreme groups of these modernists are the 
Cubists and the Futurists, whose pictures and inten- 
tions are utterly incomprehensible without lengthy 
printed explanations. See also Japan : Japanese Art. 

Haldane Maofall, A History of Painting (8 vols.) ; 
T. Leman Hare, Masterpieces in Colour ; Ruskin, 
Modern Painters; Muther, History of Modern Painting, 

PAINTS, liquids applied for decorative purposes ; 
prepared by mixing colour-powders or pigments 
(generally chromates or oxides) with oil or varnish, 
which is heated and rendered more absorbent by some 
metallic salt such as zinc sulphate or btharge. House- 
painters’ colours generally consist of oil, white lead, 
and pigment, with turpentine added to ‘ thin ’ mixture. 
Artists’ colours are much finer than common p., 
vehicle used being linseed oil, camphor, and amber resin 
mixed at high temperature. 

Varnishes are resinous liquids hardened by heating ; 
give protective coating ; used separately or to form 
enamel paints. 

PAIBIELLO, GIOVANNI (1741-1816), Ital. com- 
poser; b. Tarento; studied under Durante, Naples; 
best operas, UIdolo Cinese, II Barhitre di Riviglia, 
La Motinara ; church and chamber music. 

PAISLEY (55® 51' N., 4® 26' W.), parliamentary 
burgh, river port, and seat of important manufactures, 
in Renfrewshire, Scotland ; on White Cart River near 
its junction with Clyde; consists of old town, new 
town, and suburbs; possesses old XII. -cent. Abbey, 
founded c. 1163, and numerous public buildings. 
Industries include dyeing, bleaching, engineering, 
waaving, founding, brewing, distilling, tanning, ship- 
building, and manufacture of cotton thread, starch, 
soap, corn-flour, and preserves. Pop. (1911) 84,477. 

PAITA, Payta (6® S., 81® 7' W.), seaport, Puira, 
Peru, S. America ; exports cotton. Pop. 4500. 

PAJOL, CLAUDE PIERRE, COUNT (1772- 
1844), Fr. soldier; fought in revolutionary armies 
from 1791 ; adhered to Napoleon in * Hundroa Days ’ ; 
peer of France, 1816. 

PAKHOI, Pethai (21® 32' N., 109® 17' E.), treaty 
port, on Gulf of Tong-king, China. Pop. 21,000. 

PAKOKKU (21® 42' N., 95® 7' E.), capital of Pok- 
okku district. Upper Burma ; commercial centre ; ship- 
building yards. Pop. 12,000; (diet.) 366,000. 

PALACE, official residence of a sovereign, abp., or 
bp. ; any magnificent abode or building, as ItaL 
palazzo, It. palais ; derived from Palaiium, Augustus’s 
residence on Palatine Hill ; a place of amusement, of. 
gin p., picture p. 

PALACKt, FRANTidEK (1798-18761, Bohemian 
historian and patriot ; pub. History of the Bohemian 
People in dual tongue, 1836-67. 

PALEOBOTANY may best be defined as that 
branch of bobiny which treats of the structure, affinities, 
and distribution in time and space of fossil vegetable 
remains. The subject has considerable value techni- 
cally in coal -mining, but its chief scientific importance 
lies in the suggestions it provides as to the phylogeny 
and inter-relationships oi existing and extinct plant 
groups. Plant remains usually occur in a more or less 
nragmentary condition, and may be preserved in a 
variety of ways. Of these perhaps the most familiar 
are the casts, impressions, and moulds which give us in 
many instances a clear idea of the external form of the 
specimen or, as in the case of hollow plant organs, of 
their internal cavities. Such fossils do not, however^ give 
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ui any idoa of internal stmoture* this bein^ provided 
by petrifactions in which the whole of the pUnt tissues 
were thoroughly penetrated with oaloium carbonate or 
silicic acid, which subsequently solidified. The cal- 
careous concretions known as *ooal balls,* occurring in 
certain seams in the Lancashire and Yorkshire coal- 
fields, are of the first typo, whilst the black nodules 
found in various localities in France are of the siliceous 
type. By those methods of preservation the most 
delicate cells are often retained in their original form, 
and it is such s^imens that yield the most valuable 
indications of plant affinities. In the case of coal it 
is the actual compressed, carbonised, and chomicallv 
altered remains of plant debris which are represontea, 
and it is only occasionally, as in * Spore * coals, that re- 
cognisable plant structures are found. 

In PalssoBoio times the now dominant fiowering 
plants appear to have been non-existent, whilst on the 
other hand the various pteridophyte families were in 
their hey.dav, many attaining treelike dimensions. 
The flora of this epoch also included an immense group 
of seed-bearing forms of fern-like habit as well as 
numerous ConSeras, the majority of which belonged to 
families now extinct. Algal remains, many of which 
appear to be similar to those existing Siphonoae possess- 
ing incrustations of lime, are found from the Ordovician 
and Silurian onwards, and one genus Nomat^hycus, 
first described from the Devonian of Canada by Dawson, 
seems to be allied in character to tho Brown Algae. 
Neither these nor the Fungi or Bryophy ta are, however, 
of much importance, and it is in the Pteridophyta, or 
Vascular Cryptogams, and Gymnosperms, the majority 
of which occur in the Carboniferous, that the interest 
of the epoch centres. 

The PaUzozoic Pteridophyta fall into four groups, 
viz. the Equisetales, Spnenophyllales, Lycopodiales, 
and Filicales respectively. The Equisetales were 
represented by the Calamarieas, a group of arbor- 
escent forma possessing the whorled foliage and 
branch systems characteristic of the existing genus 
Equisetum, whilst the nrimary structure of the stem 
was also practically identical. Tho majority, how- 
ever, unlike modem forms, arose from a basal root 
system and not from a rhizomio stem. The centre of 
the stem was generally hollow, the pith being fistular, 
and as a result tho casts of this internal cavity are 
among tho commonest coal-measuro fossils known. 
In the older stems a broad band of secondary wood 
and also a woU -developed zone of bark wore present, 
the former being of a comparatively simple ana homo- 
geneous character, and consisting principally of trach- 
eides. The leaves, except in the Devonian Archwo- 
oalamitos, which had repeatedly forked leaves, were 
narrow and showed strong xerophytio characters. 
They are usually included in the form genera Annularia 
and Asterophyllites, Many types of fructification 
are known, some of which show an exceedingly com- 
plex structure. One of tho best known Is Cala- 
mostaohys, which boro alternate whorls of sporangio- 
phores and fused sterile bracts, whilst other types 
are Paloeostaohya, Cingularia, and Archssooala- 
mites. 

The Sphenophyllales, now entirely extinct, com- 
binod many of the oharaoters of Lycopods, Ferns, 
and Equiseta, with certain peculiar to themselves, 
and are as a consequence of great value phylogenetic- 
ally. Tho plants were of slender habit and bore whorls 
of leaves showing diohotomous venation. The stem 
was ribbed, and was traversed by a solid triaroh zylem 
strand, whilst it also developed abundant secondary 
wood. It probably had a scrambling habit similar to 
that of Galium. The cones resembled those of tho 
Galamarieas si™rfieially,but bore two stalked sporangia 
in the axil of each of the coherent members of the 
bract whorls. The complex fructification known as 
Cheiroetrobus, from the Calciferous Sandstone of Scot- 
land, is also included in this group. 

The I^copoHaUa were mostly gigantio arborescent j 
forint with a large pith, and were clothed with a 


persistent armour of very oharaoteristfc leaf -cushions 
having a rhomboidal, hexagonal, or ovate form. 
The genus Lepidodendron, which extended from the 
Devonian to the Permian, comprised a number of 
species with stout median axes baring dichotomising 
branches clothed with crowded lanceolate leaves. 
The pith was absent in one or two speoies 
(L. pelaginoides, L. rhodumnense), and where present 
was surrounded by a ring of secondary wood, out- 
side which came the cortex, periderm, and leaf- 
cushions. These last, which were lozenge-shaped in 
Lepidodendron, show a median area indicating the 
actual region of attachment of the leaf. Tho fructifica- 
tion consisted of large cones bearing elongate ligulate 
sporophylls, each with a single sporangium on its upper 
surface containing miorospores or megaspores. The 
underground portion of this genus and also of the 
allied genus Sigillaria consisted of massive repeatedly 
forked axes clothed with rootlets, and to those the 
generic name of Stigmaria has been applied. 

The Filicales were on the whole synthetic in type, 
foreshadowing many of the characters of the modern 
groups in addition to exhibiting elaboration along 
peculiar lines of their own. The Psaroniess were 
massive forms with complex stelar arrangements, and 
the stems possessed a complete clothing of adventi- 
tious roots : they were pro^bly allied to the modern 
Marattiaceas. The Botryopterideie were raonostelio 
in character and presumably eusporangiate. They 
resemble the Hymenophyllaceie in the production of an 
axillary strand, but differ from all mod^ern forms in the 
singular character of the petiolar strand. 'J’he Pterido- 
spermss or Cyoadofilices were forms which combined 
with tho possession a typically fern-like foliage, external 
form, and primary anatomical features, the character 
of seed production. The seeds were often elaborate 
structures, in some respects suggesting those of the 
Cycads, and in many cases exhibit striking ornamenta- 
tion. Both the ovules and roicrosporanpa were borne 
on specially modified foliage loaves m which tho 
assimilatory portion is more or less reduced. The 
impressions of so-called fern fronds commonly occurring 
in the CJoal Measure shales are, in the majority of cases, 
fragments of Pteridosperm foliage. Among the best 
known of those are Neuropteris, Mariopteris, Alethop- 
teris, and Pecopteris, whilst Heterangium, Lyginoden- 
dron, and Medullosa are tho genera which have been 
most thoroughly studied anatomically. 

Tho Gymnosperms may almost all bo referred to the 
Cordaitales, a group with specialised fructifications, 
and one which, anatomically, shows indications of 
affinities with tho existing Araucaria (monkey puzzle) 
and Agathis (kauri pine). 

Tho flora of Permo-Carboniferous times, whilst of the 
same general character as that of tho older rooks, 
indicates that a regional differentiation had arisen, 
resulting in tho development of a special flora, the 
Glossoptcris flora, in certain parts of the world, 
notably in India (Gondwana formation), South Africa, 
South America, and Australia. Tho chief genera 
included are Glossopteris, a form with a large lanceo- 
late leaf and a creeping jointed rhizome, Gangamc^teris, 
Sohizonoura, Phyllothoca, and a ^rinkliog of Gyoads 
and Conilerse. This flora had by Rheetic times spread 
northwards until we And its members constituting a 
characteristic feature of the plant remains of Indo- 
China. Certain epccies such as N europteridium 
grandifolium and Schizoneura paradoxa awo occur 
both in tho * Glossoptcris * areas and in the Bunter of 
the Vosges. 

The Mesosoie floras, though in one or two in- 
stances providing forms which have persisted from 
the Faleoozoic, are dominated by a now series of 
plants, Cyoadales, Ginkgoalea, and ConiforsB, which 
larg^ replace the arborescent Pteridophyte stock. 
The Equiseta show a graded series of forms commencing 
with large plants of the genus Equisetites, euoh as E- 
InvensUri from the Ehsstio, and leading up to smaller 
speoies (e.g. E, LytXli), None of these appear fodiffto 
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aeioiitlftllf, exetpl In their greater size* from the modem 
genua Bquiaetum. 

In the Lyoopoda the genua Pleuromeia la of eon- 
idderable interest aa anggestlng a link between lantes 
on the one hand and the Lepidodendraceai on the 
other, whilst herbaoeons species such as Lyoopodites 
and ^laginelUtos are also known. The FUtoales are 
represented by members of the Marattiaceas, Os- 
mundacen (f.y. lodites, Osmund ites), SohizasaoesB, 
OleicheniaceaB, Matonineos, Dipteridineae, and Oya- 
thace», as well as by a number of fronds which, owing 
to the absence of seri, are of doubtful affinities. It 
will thus be seen that the ferns still hold an important 
place during the Mesozoic. The Qinkgoales, now 
represented by the monot^pio Qinkgo biloba, were 
abundant and widely distributed throughout RheeUe, 
Jurassic, and Wealden times, whilst the Cyoads at 
this period attained the height of their prosperity. 

Frond material of Milssonia, Williamsoma, Podoza- 
mites, and others is abundant as impressions in the 
Inferior Oolite, whilst magnificent structural material 
of Cyoadooidea and Bennettites occurs in the Lower 
Cretaceous and Upper Jurassic of England and North 
America respectively. These latter produced remark- 
able flowers, the outer portions of which were protective, 
whilst the inner parts were extremely elaborate, micro- 
roorangiate ana oarpellary structures respectively. 
Ihe Conifers comprise forms allied to the Araucarias, 
Pines, and Sequoias in addition to others of which the 
reproductive organs are unknown. 

The Tertiary floras are remarkable for the sudden 
appearance and almost immediate dominance of the 
Annosperms, many of which are closely allied to 
modern species. In the Lower Cretaceous beds lying 
immediately above the Jurassic In certain areas, 
the flowering plants are still in a minority, the 
flora being dominated by ferns, cyoads, and conifers, 
but from the upper strata of the Lower Cretaceous 
onwards the Angiosporms hold the field. Among 
the more interesting forms are oaks, willows, 
poplars, Aralias, and Magnoliacee, the majority being 
trees, whilst the herbaceous forms are practically 
absent. In the Eocene, which is well represented in 
Britain, there are abundant plant remains, including 
palms, conifers, and a large number of Dicotyledons, 
represented by fruits alone in some oases and in others 
bv vegetative fragments. Various species of oak, 
almond, laurel, eucalyptus, the swamp palm (Nipa), 
Rhus, and many others are frequently found, whilst 
aquatic Monocotyledons allied to Potamogeton and 
ower genera also occur. Among the Oligocene forms 
the chief interest centres in those which occur in the 
Baltic and other amber deposits. These consist of 
both trees and herbaceous forms, Ericacess, Geraniacese, 
UmbelUferae, and many more occurring with Pinus, 
Quercus, Laurus, and many other species of 
trees. 

Following this period came the Miocene, the flora of 
which approximated more nearly to that of the present 
day with regard to the relative abundance of many 
orders, although the Tubiflor© were still sparsely re- 
presented or entirely wanting. The earlier Pliocene 
is marked by abundant and varied types, but the plants 
of the upper strata afford strong evidence of a gradual 
decrease in temperature which eliminated those forms 
demanding more tropical conditions and caused the 
flora to approximate to that now existing. Thus in 
the Cromer Forest bed hawthorn, oak, hornbeam, hazel, 
and many other still existing species were abundant, 
whilst pUmts of warmer and colder climes are alike 
absent. 

The Pliocene was succeeded by a period, the Pleisto- 
cene, characterised by alternating periods of arctic 
coldness and temperate conditions and known as the 
* Ice Age.* Whilst the glaciers held sway the temperate 
flora was eliminated or driven farther South, and was 
replaced by typical arotio forms such as dwarf willows 
and birohsi> mosses, and the like, whilst during the 
mm intarglaoial periods there ooonrs an inflnz of 


the more mobile members of the typical modiem flora 
of temperate Europe. 

Scott, Studies in Fossil Botany, vols 1. and li ; A C. 
Seward, Fossil Plants, vol’s i. and iL ; CSement Reid, 
Origin of the British Flora. 

PALEOGRAPHY, soioncs of ancient hand- 
^tlM. It is usually held that every alphabet (j.e.) 
is derived from the Egyptian, and Egyptian hand- 
writing dates back to at least 4000 B.o. Stone and 
metals were used in early times for reception of 
writing, but were early appropriated to inscriptions 
iq.v.) ; leaves ere used in the East ; bark (Lat. liber) 
gave its name to Lat. book ; the Teutonic ^ok. 
Buck, is derived from beech, the wood of which is 
specially suitable for inscription; and the Egyptian 
papyrus is one of the great historic writing materials, 
linen was also used in Egypt, but the papyrus rolls 
appear in the earliest sculptures and are extant 
from the third millennium. Papyrus superseded 
skins in Greece in the V. cent. b.o. or earlier, and is 
said to have been introduced into Italy in the II. 
cent. B.O. : it was manufactured in Egypt until 
the X. cent, a.d., and used until that time for ephemeral 
matter throughout Europe, having been long displaced 
for literary and legal purposes by vellum. 

Skins have a long history as writing materials, and 
when the discovery was made by which the skin 
was turned into vellum it slowly displaced the papyrus. 
The discovery, according to tradition, was made 
at Pergamum in the first half of II. cent. b.o. ; hence 
the name parchment Shortly afterwards it was 
introduced into Home. Papyrus, however, was 
used throughout the Dark Ages, and the ancient 
custom of using waxen tablets continued among the 
Greeks and Romans until the IV. cent. a.d. The 
Romans used vellum largely for backing books, but 
in the Ifliddle Ages this material became the literary 
writing material ; it is still the material for le^l 
title deeds, etc. Paper is the immemorial Ohm. 
writing material ; the Arabs learned the secret of its 
production and used it from IX, cent. a.d. onwards. 
It was known in Greece in the XII. cent., Italy in 
the XIIL cent., and came into general use in the IQV. 
cent. 

The Greeks and Romans used the stilus for writing 
on wax tablets, etc., the reed (calamus) for the papvrus. 
No mention of the quill (penna) is found until the 
V. cent. A.D. Ink of various colours and ingredients 
had been used from Egyptian times, and Imok has 
always been the usual colour. It was removed by 
sponge or knife. A MS. written over an obliterated 
MS. is called a palimpsest; often valuable classical 
texts have been deciphered under medi©val super- 


scriptures. 

The classical roll, the first form of book, is com- 
posed of various membranes fastened together, 
following one after the other as the script is unrolled ; 
the wax tablets, however, were joined like the leaves 
of a modern book, and received the name codex, 
applied later to the vellum books made in a similar 
way, a way which speedily became universal, although 
legal documents of a certain nature have been en- 
rolled right down to modern times, and, in faot, gave 
its name of the Rolls to the old Record Office. Dip- 
loma, the folded membrane of the early oodioes, 
has given the Fr. word diplomatique p. (the modern 
Lat. res diplomaticus) ; the single sheet was called 
leaf (folium). The system of columns, called pa^s 
(paginoe), went back to classical times. The Codices 
of the Dark Ages very often employed triple columns. 

Writing from right to loft is the custom of Semitic 
nations and is found in the first Gk. remains. The 
practice of separating words by a blank was estab- 
ushed IX.-XL cent. The titles, placed at the end 
of the roll, as a colophon, in classical lit., commenced 
in the Middle Ages to appear at the heads of books ; 
they were for long smaller than the text. The nara- 
naph was marked by the Gks. and the first Isttec 
uereof enlarged, and a system of punctuation evobed. 
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Both Qk. and Lat. MSS. are divided into the two 
main olaases of book-hand and owrBivt — everyday 
writing. The book-hand was the speoial sort of 
legible and decorative hand-writing used before 
the invention of printing for muoh-vsdued books and 
books intended for sale. It is judged, a priori, to 
have developed out of the cursive. Both have a 
separate history of development. Qk. and Lat. MSS. 
may also be classified as in maju$eultt (large letters) or 
minuaevUi (small letters), and the majuscules are 
either capitals or uncials, the former having a square, 
the latter a curved shape. The history of the word 
unctol is not known, but it was employed in this 
way in common speech in the Baric Ages. Lat. 
capitals have also a less square form, called msfto, 
and Lat. p. developed styles of * half ’ and * mixed ' 
uncial Nearly all literary documents were written 
in majuscules until the IX. cent., book letters for long 
imitating the size of those of the inscriptions. 

Greek MSB.— Greece probably obtained its alphabet 
from Egypt through Phoenicia, although the medium 
is questioned bv some modern authorities. Qk. MSS. 
of an early period (I. cent. b.o. or I. cent. a.d.) were 
found in excavations at Herculaneum in 1752, but 
no more have been found in the numerous modern 
diggings in olassioal territory. A great number of 
those that have survived have been conserved in 
Egyptian tombs and belong to the periods of Mace- 
donian and Rom. supremacy over Egypt, while the 
rest, later examples, belong to the Byzantine empire 
which had its seat at Constantinople and kept Gk. 
culture alive throughout the Middle Ages. Alexander 
the Groat conquered Egypt in 332 ; under the 
Ptolemies it became the centre of civilisation, and 
owing to the Egyptian habit of placing articles of value 
with the dead, and also of utilising pap 3 rrus for cofBns, 
many copies of old Gk. classics made at that time 
have been preserved. Many MSS. of IV. cent. b.o. 
onwards have been discovered sinoe the drat dnd 
in 1778, and many more will, it is hoped, be found. 

In the earliest specimens, many of the capitals 
(A, £, I, 0 ; B, K, M, N, T, X, and the rudimentary 
form of S) of our present alphabet are present. 
Eg^t became a Rom. province in 30 B.o., and the 
were much modified by Rom. influence before 
the second Qk. period began in 284 a.d., when Egypt 
was made a province of the Byzantine empire. The 
second Gk. period was chiefly marked by the develop- 
ment of long heads and tails to the letters. Many 
of these MS§. are not from the tombs, but from the 
old libraries of Europe. Three vellum oodioos of the 
Bible, in Gk. uncials of the IV. and V. cent., are now 
known by the places of their compilation or assigned 
creation, as Codex Vaiicanus, Codex Sinaiticus, and 
Codex Alexandrinw. These, the palimpsest Ephreemi 
Syri rescriptus of the V. cent., and the Codex Bezoe 
of the VI. cent, are the * five great uncials.’ The 
Byzantine minuscule hands which became literary 
scripts in the IX. cent, have boon classed as codices 
vetustissimi (IX.-X. cent.), codices vetusli (X.-XIIL 
cent.), codices receniiores (XIII. cent, to 1453), codices 
novelH (later than 1453, the end of the Graeco- Rom. 
empire). 

Latin MSS. — No examples, either on wax or 
papyrus, have been found dating before the Christian 
ora. As it first appears in the 1. cent. a.d. in Rom. 
tablets, an oooasional papyrus, and the wall scratoh- 
ing9 (graffUi) At Heroulaneura and Pompeii, the Lat, 
cufsivs is easily seen to be the parent of our modern 
handv^iting ; several of our small letters stand 
there in a medley with our present capitals ; at the 
same time many of these letters have since undergone 
revolutions. In the book-hands, however, the rustic 
capitals often employed from the I. to the VI. cent, 
are very nearly the same as our present capitals. 

Medissval MSS. — The barbarians who over-ran the 
Rom. empire and built up our modem nations adopted 
the Rom. soript and developed it in their difierent | 
ways. Al first they devoted themselves, not to 


literary prodnots, but to working out useful cursive 
scripts from which, later, new book-hands were 
maae. After the acoeptanoe of CSiristianity, hand- 
some religious books wore in demand. Ireland pro- 
duced, among otiier famous MSS., the Book of KtUs, 
in half-unoials of the VII. cent., with the bMutiful 
illuminations which were the medi»val contribution 
to p. ; and England, who learned her script chiefly 
from her Irish missionaries, produced tne uncial 
Bible of Jarrow (e. 700), haif-unoial lindisfarne 
Gospels (of the same period), Bede’s Historia Ee- 
clestastica (VIII. cent.), and theLi5ef Vitce at Durham 
(IX. cent.). 

Irish writing gave way to French in England at 
the Norman u>nque8t. Fr. writing owed much to 
Charlemagne’s renaissance. He ordered the pro- 
duction of sumptuous books, and his helper, Alouin 
of York, started a school of calligraphy at Tours, 
where he was abbot 1796-804). 

The book-hand of the XV. cent, was adopted by 
the first printing-presses, though Ital. printers soon 
turned back to models of the XII. cent., which was 
considered the great age of handwriting. Extensive 
contractions have been used from Gk. times in all 
cursive hands for economy of time and space, and an 
elaborate system of abbreviations was evolved in the 
Middle Ages. These may be found explained in 
Wright’s Court Hand Restored, and Martin’s Record 
Interpreter, 

SirE. M. Thompson, Ok. and Rom. P. (3rd edit., 1900). 

PALEOLITHIC, see Ancient History. 

PALEONTOLOGY (Gk. palaios, ancient; 6n, 
ontos, being; logos, science), the soienoe which reads in 
fossils the history of the past and endeavours to trace 
from them the story of life’s proves in the world. 
That branch which deals with fossil animals is known 
as Pal^ozoolooy, that with plants as Pal^eobotany 

(5.V.). 

To earlier observers fossils presented groat diffi- 
culties. The two main theories which for many 
centuries held sway wore that they were sports of 
nature with no more meaning than a mineral crystal, 
or that, as Xenophanes suggested about 500 b.c., 
they actually represented the remains of entomhod 
animals. There were other views, as that of Em- 
pedocles, who interpreted hippopotamus’ bones as 
representing the remains of extinct giants fallen 
in a war with the gods, or the idea that fossils were 
fruits of life that had failed to reach the surface. 
Many cent’s passed before universal recognition was 
given to fossils as the remains of living things, but 
it is interesting to remember that, in the Middle Ages, 
the artist Leonardo da Vinci upheld that view. In 
the XVIII. cent, it was currently believed that fossils 
had been deposited by Noah’s flood, although at its 
close Werner first suggested that by their aid different 
geological formations could be recognised. 

But p. as a science began with Cuvier and Lamarck, 
both of whom described many fossil remains and 
showed their relationships with living animals. At 
the same time, William Smith, * the father of English 
geology,’ had observed in England that in different 
rock layers different series of fossils were preserved. 
One cannot pass over unmeniioned the magnificent 
work accomplished for p. by Richard Owen (1804-93) 
and by Louis Agassiz (1807-73), and for palsoo- 
botany by Brongniart in 1828. New life was given 
to the researches of palaeontologists by Darwin’s 
evolution theory, and since bis time innumerable 
workers have entered the field, of whom we can note 
only Prof. Cope (1840-97), whose remarkable investiga- 
tions on vertebrates were illumined by wide-reaching 
generalisations, and Prof, von Zittel (1839- ), who 

has been described as the premier palaeontolorist. 

P. has aocomplisbod much for her sister soienoes of 
^ology, botany, and zoolo^. She has helped to fill 
in our pictures of the world in ages long dead. From 
the nature of the fossil animals and plants discovered 
are revealed some of the conditions of their lives i 
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whdtber they lived in fresh water or in the sea, in 
marshy plaoes or on dry land, and still more in detail, 
even whether they lived in the abysses of ooean or 
in shallow water. Furthermore, fossils of the same 
kind found in different places indicate that similar 
eolations prevailed, ana often that the rooks in 
which they occur were formed at the same time. 

To the biologist results are even more interesting 
and more important. Occasionally a missing link is 
found — the toothed bird Archaopteryx, which, dk- 
tinotly avian, shows evidence of descent from reptuo 
stock ; or an extinct group may help to fill a gap in 
the Uble of descent — ^the reptilian Dinosaurs of Meso- 
Koio times possess characters which point to the coming 
of birds. So p. illumines the history of life and sheds 
its own light upon the evolution of living things. 
Close study has shown that even in limited periods 
evolution has been at work — for example, Pond Snails 
{Viviparua or J^aludina), found in the lowest and 
highest layers of the Pliocene deposits of Slavonia, 
appear to oe distinct species, but specimens from the 
intermediate layers show that by gradual steps the 
highest form oevolopod from the lowest. Another 
well-known example is that furnished by the horse 
and its ancestors. These in early Tertiary times at 
first possessed five toes, but wore succeeded by secies 
in which the number of toes was gradually reauced 
until at the end of the series representatives of our 
domesticated horse {Equua) appear in Pliocene de- 
posits with only one toe. 

A wider view gives further support to the theory of 
organic evolution. Zoologists, on giounds of the 
complexity and integration of their structures, place 
in asoending order fishes, amphibians, reptiles, and 
birds. Tliis, however, is exactly the order in whicl) 
those groups first apj^ar as fossils. P., like many 
another science, gives its testimony in favour of the 
unity of organic tilings. 

Von Zittel, History of Geology and Palceonlology 
(Eng. trans., 1001); Kay Lankester, Extinct i4ntma/^ 
(1905); Woods, Elementary Palceontology : Invertebrate 
(1900). 

PALiBOSPONDYLUS, see Ovclostouata. 

PALJEOTHERIUM, see under lIoRSR FAMn.Y. 

PALJSOZOIC EHA, the lowest division of fossili- 
ferous rocks ; contain tho remains of the earliest 
forms of life. They are also known as Paimary 
Bocks, and are divided into groups — Permian, 
Carboniferous, Devonian, Old Red Sandstone, Silurian, 
Cambrian. ^ Geology, Paleobotany, Pale- 
ontology. 

PALAFOX Y MELZI, JOSfi DE (1780-1847), 
Duke of Saragossa, and grandee of Spain, 1836 ; 
famed for heroic defence of Saragossa against French, 
1808-0 ; languished iu Fr. dungeons till 1813 ; 
captain -gen. of Aragon, 1813. 

PALAMAU (23® 62' N., 83® 67' E.), district, Chota- 
Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa, India ; coal mines. Pop, 
625,000. 

PALAMGOTTAH (8® 42' N., 77® 46' E.), town, 
TinneveUy, Idadras, India ; mission station. Pop. 
21 000 . 

PALAMEDEIDS, Screamers (j.v.). 

PALAMEDES (classical myth.), prince of Nauplia ; 
stoned to death by Odysseus at siege of Troy. 

PA1.ANPUR, Pablanpub (24® 12' N., 72® 28' E.), 
native state, Gujarat, Bombay, India. Pop. 226,000. 

PALATINATE, PvALZ (49® 30' N.. 80* E.), part 
of Bavaria, Germany. The Palatinate (also ofitllod 
UheinpfaU or Pheinbayem) is bounded by Hessian 
provinoe of Rhein- TIcasen, Baden, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Prussian Rhino Provinoe ; loading town, Spires ; 
most important rivers are Rhine and Lauter ; soil very 
fertile and produces coni, flax, fruits, and vegetables 
in large quantities ; principal minerals are oou, iron, 
quiokSlvor, and salt. In old Germany P. was muoh 
larger region, ruled bv a count palatine; two capitals 
wm Heidelberg and Mannheim. Upper and Lower P. 
asjoined after Thirty Years War, when Upper P. 


(Oberpfah) fell into hands of Bavaria | manufactures 
inoluao machinery, chemicals, paper, beer, leather, and 
tobacco; cattle-rearing carried on. Area ol Palatinate, 
2289 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 937,085. Area of Upper 
Palatinate (which lies in E. Bavaria on the Bohemian 
border; capital, Regensburg), 3728 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1910) 699,461. ® 

PALATINE, Palatinub Mons, largest of tho seven 
hills on which Rome was built. Here Romulus laid 
the foundations for his city Roma Quadrata, There 
was a temple of Anollo on tho P., and this temple 
Augustus rebuilt and founded therein a pubUo library 
with a fine oolleotion of Qk. and Bom. See 

Roma 

PALATKA (20® 40' N., 81® 40' W.), city, on St. 
John* 8, Florida, U.S.A. ; trade in lumber. Pop. (1910) 
3779. 

PALAVARAM (12® 67' N., 80® 13' E.), town, 
Chingleput, Madras, India. Pop. 6600, 

PALAZZOLO ACREIDE (37® 3' N., 14® 66' E.), 
town, Syracuse, Sicily. Pop. 16,500. 

PALE, see Ireland (History). 

PALEMBANG (2® 46' S., 104® 60' E.), capital, P. 
residency, Sumatra ; seaport ; cotton, pepper, silk, 
dye-woods ; great trading centre in Mkulle Ages. 
Pop. 60,200. 

PALENCIA.— (1) (42® 30' N., 4® 30' W.) province, 
Old Castile, Spain : mountainous in N. ; chief rivers, 
Pisuerga and Carrion; produces grain, wine. Pop. 
(1910) 190,031. (2) (42® 2' N., 4® 26' W.) city, caoital 
of above, on Carrion; cathedral; woollens. Pop. 
10,600. 

PALENQDE, name given to ruined Mexican city; 
known to Spaniards from 1750, but not explored till 
modern times ; possibly Xibalba, the mythical city 
of the Mayas. 

PALERMO (38® 7' N., 13® 22' E.), capital of Sicily, 
on north coast facing Ital. mainland ; important sea- 
port in sheltered bay ; P. means * all-harbour * ; beauti- 
fully situated in fertile valley (Conoa d’Oro) partly 
surrounded bv mountains ; once the greatest European 
city. Notable features are fine cathedral (1109-86), 
San Giovanni degli Eremiti (1132), La Martorana 
(1143), Santa Maria della Catena; royal palace with 
beautiful Capella Palatina ; Chiaramonte (Lo Steri, 
1307), Bruiccia, AbetelU, and numerous other palaces ; 
univ. (1806), Museo Nationals (with celebrated metopes 
from the temples of Selinunt), libraries, town-house, 
theatres, and old gateways ; founded by Phoenifoians ; 
conquered by Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, and 
Normans, 1071; then capital of kingdom of Sicily (g.v. ) ; 
captured by Garibaldi, ISGO, and annexed to Sardinia. 
Chief industries — machinery, chemicals, sumach, 
©sseuces, sulphur, tartar, wine, green and dry fruits, 
tobacco. Pop. (1911) 341,666. The province of P. 
has area of 1948 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 794,636. 

PALESTINE (31® to 33® 21' N., 34® 30' to 36® 6' 
E.) is the name given in early times to a part of the 
Syrian seaboard only, but applied during the Christian 
era to the whole country of the Jews. 

History.*— Situated at eastern end of Mediterruuean, 
P. must at an early date have come into contact 
with the old oiviUsations of Assyria and Ba^lonia on 
the N.E. and of Egypt on the S.W. There are 
no native records for its early history, the only 
sources of which are references in Egyptian and 
Babylonian insoriptions. According to the earliest 
of these, P. was already in the IV. millennium b.o. 
inhabited by a Semitio race; the Semites, whose 
original homo is by many scholars believed to have 
been Arabia, must have been preceded in P. by earlier 
races. Traces of those have been found in antiquities 
belonging to the stone age, impossiblo to ascribe to 
the Semites, who had attained to a higher degree of 
civilisation before migrating from their earlier home 
“ Arabia. ^ t. 

Probably Babylonian supremacy was establish 
towards close of IV. or be^nning of HI* miUenninm 
AC. ; an Inscription ol about 2920 expressly states 
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that Lugalzag^i of Babylon was supreme over whole 
region from Mediterranean to Persian Gulf. About 
B.o. there ooourred an invasion of the Amorites, 
who spread over all W. Asia ; a result of this was 
decay of Babylonia and its conquest by the Elamites. 
The traditional rise of the Hebrew nation (see Jews) 
occurs during Elamite period, which lasted till c. 2230, 
when Khammurabi, mentioned in Genesis as Amraphol, 
liberated his country from Elamite control and 
established his authority in P. as well as in Babylon. 



This second period of Babylonian rule probably lasted 
till the end of the XVIII. cent, b.c., soon after which 
the country must have cornc under Egyptian suzer- 
ainty ; and it has been suggested that it was conquered 
by tne Hyksos prior to their invasion of Egypt. 

The Egyptians retained control of P. until reign of 
Amenhotep IV. (succ. c. 1392), when their power began 
to decline, owing partly to the king’s religious reforms 
and partly to the invasions of warlike people from the 
N* The Hittites are known to have invaded Sjrria in 
Amenhotep in.*B reign, but their groat conquests 


began in that of Amenhotep IV., when appeals from 
all parts of ^rria and P. for aid against tnem were 
sent to the Pharaoh at Tel-el-Amama. After this 
the Hittites seem to have becomd predominant in 
the county, and they carried on long struggle against 
Egypt. Eventually (c. 1303) they concluded a treaty 
with Rameses II., whereby P. was recognised as a 
province of Egypt. The rise of the Aramfleans took 
place about the same time as that of the Hittites, 
whom they eventually superseded. 

From the end of the XIII. 
cent. B.c. P. was undisturbed by 
the great surrounding nations, 
and during a period of com- 
parative isolation the Hebrews 
established their supremacy 
first under judges and later as 
a monarchy (see Jews). This 
kingdom soon split into the two 
states of Israel and Judah, 
whose relations wore marked by 
three distinct periods — (1) 
mutual hostility and constant 
war ; (2) alliance, and combined 
enmity to Svria; (3) fresh dis- 
putes, and the gradual decay of 
both kingdoms before the in- 
creasing power of As 83 rria and 
Babylonia. Israel was eventu- 
ally conquered by Assyria, c. 
722 B.c. ; and, after a prolonged 
struggle against Assyria and 
Egypt in turn, Judah was de- 
feated by Nebuchadnezzar in 
588 ; P. thus passed under con- 
trol of the Babylonian empire, 
and so remained until with the 
fall of Babylon in 639 B.c. it 
came to the possession of Cyrus 
of Persia. Under the Persians 
a settled form of government 
was established in P. by Ezra 
and Nehemiah ; and this period 
was marked by the growth of 
organisation, order, and ritual 
among the Jews. Persian 
domination came to an end with 
the break-up of Persian Empire 
before the victorious armies of 
Alexander the Great, after whose 
death P. came to the hands of 
one of his generals, Laomedan ; 
in 320 it was seized by Ptolemy 
Sotor of Egypt; between 314 
and 301 it was held by Antigonus 
of Syria, but at the latter date 
it reverted to the Ptolemies, and 
became a buffer between Egypt 
and Syria. After a time of ‘ 
struggle between the Ptolemies 
and the Seleuoids it was taken 
by Antiochus the Great, c. 198 ; 
his successors, Soloucus Philo- 
pator and Antiochus Epiphanes, 
persecuted the Jewish inhabi- 
tants and endeavoured to hel- 
lenise the country, a policy which 
resulted in a national rising 
under Mattathias and the establishment of the As- 
monaean dynasty by his son, Judas Maccabaeus. The 
dominion of the Asmonaeans continued till 63 b.c., 
when internal disputes led to the intervention of the 
Romans ; the country was then conquered by Pompey, 
who app. Hyreanus II. as High-Priest. Hyroanus left 
the conduct of affairs to Antipater the Idumssan, who 
curried favour with the Romans, and whose son, Herod 
the Great, afterwards became king of all Judea, 40 b.c. 

During the first half of the I. cent. a.d., P. passed 
through lour distinct political phases : in the time of 
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Herod Ihe Great it had been a single united kingdom, 
but at his death in 4 b.o. it was divided up into 
principalities under his sons, Arohelaus, Herod Antipas, 
and Herod Philip ; before long Samaria and Juusea 
became a Rom. province, while Galilee, Trachonitis, 
and Iturssa continued under native rulers ; then the 
former kingdom was revived for a short time under 
Herod A^ppa ; and finally the entire country 
became a Rom. province. Owing to the cruel 
oppression of the Rom. governors a groat rebellion 
broke out in CO A.D., but was eventually put down 
by Titus, s. of Vespasian, and in 70 Jeru^em was 
utterly destroyed. After the suppression of Bar 
Cochba's revolt in 132-35, the new city of iElia Capitol- 
ina was built by Hadrian on the site of Jerusalem. 

P. remained under Rom. control for several cent’s, 
and after 395 a.d. formed part of tho Byzantine empire ; 
it was taken early in Vll. cent, by Chosroes of Persia, 
but was recovered by Byzantines in 629. The Saracens 
obtained possession of it in 636, and remained supremo 
for four cent’s. In tho XI. cent, it was taken by the 
Soljuk Turks, and in 1095 Peter the Hermit’s exposure 
of the treatment to which Christian mlgrims in P. 
were subjected by Muhammadans led to First Crusade ; 
this resulted in capture of Jerusalem and election of 
Godfrey de Bouillon as Latin king of Jerusalem. 
During XU. and XIII. cent’s eight other crusades 
were carried on, and in the XIIL and XIV. cent’s 
occurred the great Mongol invasions. Tho country 
was eventually captured by the Ottoman Turks 
in 1516, and formed part of Selim I.’s empire. It 
has remained under Turk, dominion evor since, 
except for a short time in XIX. cent., when it was held 
by Egypt. 

Tho P. Exploration Fund, founded 1864, has pro- 
vided survey maps, oto. Dr. Bliss excavated south 
wall of Jerusalem, 1896-98, and Gath in 1898-1900. 
Maoalister began to exoavato Gezor in 1902. 

Geography. — Palestine is washed on the W. by the 
Mediterranean, and on the E. merges into the Syrian 
desert without any clearly defined boundary. Its 
most characteristio physical feature is the deep 
gorge which forms the valley of the Jordan, dividing 
the country into two unequal parts by a lino running 
N. and S. This gorge is central part of a fissure on 
earth’s surface, and stretches from Antioch in N. 
to Ezion-geber on Red Sea in S. To W. of this 
valley rises an irregular mountain range, which is 
broken only by tho Plain of Esdraelon, but otherwise 
extends from Lebanon in N. to Beor-sbeba in S. ; 
these mountains are intersected by many deep, 
water 'aut ravines, and culminate in Jebol Jerrauk, 
3934 ft. above Mediterranean ; on tho E. they slope 
abruptly to the Jordan valley, and near tho Dead 
Sea they terminate in precipitous clifis ; on tho W. 
they slope more gradually to the great plain, which 
extends to Mediterranean coast and is broken only 
by Mt. Carmel. 

To E. of Jordan the surface consists of a vast 
plateau rising now and then into ridges and peaks 
which attain an extreme height of 4245 ft. On the 
W. this tableland slopes abruptly, at times precipi- 
tously, to Jordan valley ; on tho E. it slopes more 
gradually to the desert. Principal rivers are — 
Jordan, rising in valley of Lebanon, and passing 
through Waters of Merom and Sea of Galilee into 
Dead Sea; £^on (Nahr el Makutta), draining 
Plain of Esdraelon ; Yarmuk, draining Hauran 
plateau, and entering Jordan on E. ; Jabbok (Zerka), 
tributary of Jordan ; Arnon (Mojib), entering Dead 
Sea. The Brook Kedron is generally dry. Lakes 
are Merom, Sea of Galilee and Dead Sea. Largest 
towns are Jerusalem, Jaffa, Gaza, and Safed. 

Qeology.—The Sinaitio mountains are composed 
chiefly of crystallines, which are of Arohsan age ; to 
the N. these are covered by sandstone and limestone 
deposits of Carboniferoos age ; the coastal plain is of 
Pl^tocene formation, and volcanic rocks are found 
ttpoD the limestone tableland of Moab; the Jordan 


valley ooinoidee with a displaoomciii or fault, so that 
the strata to the W. have been depressed and those 
on the E. raised ; hence the two sides are of different 
geological character, crystallines overlaid by sand- 
stones and limestones being found on the B., chalks 
and more recent deposits on the W. 

The climate is extremely hot in summer and very 
wet in winter, the rainy season lasting from December 
to March. Characteristio trees are the olive tree, 
cedar, and syoamore ; and considerable ^uantitice of 
cereals ^d fruit are produced. There is a railway 
connecting Jaffa with Jerusalem. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Muhammadans, only about 14 per cent, 
being Jews. Pop. c. 700,000. 

Ia B. Paton, Syria and Palestine (1002) ; Huntingdon, 
PaUstine and its Transformation (1911); Leach, 
Romance of f/is Holy Land (1611) ; Macmillan, Guide to 
Palestine and Syria (1908) ; Cook’s TourisVe Handbook 
for Palestine and Syria (1906). 

PALESTINE (31® 40' N., 95* 37' W.), city, Texas, 
U.S.A. : cotton industries. Pop. (1910) 10,482. 

PALESTRINA, see Pb^snestk. 

PALESTRINA, GIOVANNI PIERLUIGI DA 
c. 1524-1594), Ital. composoi ; b. at Palestrina, 
rom which he derived his surname. He was early 
appointed choirmaster at the Vatican, and in 1544 
wrote an ^och -making sot of Masses dedicated to Pope 
Julius III. In 1555 ho became music director at 
tho Lateran, and in 1561 went in a similar capacity to 
S. Maria Maggioro. In 1503 he was ofiicially requested 
to demonstrate how the secularising abuses which had 
crept into the music of the Church could be reformed, 
and the result was the famous Marcellua Mass^ since 
regarded as a classical model by the R.C. Church. 
This is his chief title to fame. 

PALEY, FREDERICK APTHORP (1815-88), 
Eng. classical scholar ; editions of classics famous. 

PALEY, WILLIAM (1743-1805), Anglican theo- 
logian and scholar ; archdeacon of Carlisle, 1782 ; pub. 
Tne Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785, 
Horat Paulines, 1790, and View of the Evidences of 
Christianity, his most famous work, 1794; Natural 
Theology, 1802 ; energetio opponent of slave-trade ; 
an able and kindly man. 

Meadley, Life of P. (1809). 

PALGHAT (10* 46' N., 76* 43' E.), town, Malabar, 
Madras, India. Pop. 46,000. 

PALGRAVE, FRANCIS TURNER (1824-97), 
Eng. critic and poet ; prof, of Poetry at Oxford, 1886- 
95. His poetical work was considerable, but he is best 
Icnown by his Golden Treasury of English Lyrics. 

PALGRAVE, SIR FRANCIS (1788-1861), Eng. 
historian ; deputy keeper of Publio Records, 1838-61, 
and edit, several Record Office publications; one 
of pioneers in scientific study of history, 

PALI, an Ind. language, which in early times 
(c. 600-200 B.c.) was the chief speech of cultured 
people in N. India. It has filled for India a very 
similar r6lo to that of Latin in modiooval Europe : 
inscriptions, religious treatises, oanon law, learned lit. 
wore ail written in Pali, besides which it exercised a 
profound influence on tho surrounding oruder (Aialoots. 
It is no longer in common use, being now restricted to 
the use of Buddhists in Siam, Indo-China, Burma, and 
Ceylon. In origin Pali is olosely related to Sanskrit, 
and thus belongs to the Indo-European group. In 
1882 a Pali Text Society was founded, whioh has 
published many of the more valuable Pali works. 

PALIMPSEST, a manuscript from whioh the original 
writing was washed off with a sponge or scraped 
so that a new writing oould be superimposed. Many 
ancients texts have l^n disco verod and restored from 
p’s, e.g. the Vatican Cicero. See PALAeooBAFHY. 

PALINGENESIS, theory that the soul undergoes 
succession of rebirths ; also employed by Schopenhauer 
(a.v.) for theory of reappearance of the will after death, 
in a new individual, until the wiU-to-live is exhausted. 

PALZ8ST, BERNARD (1510-89), Fr. potter; 
worked for some twelve years as a glass- and portrait- 
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painter; About 1538 he settlod at Saintee ae a land 
surveyor, and shortly afterwards, determined to 
discover how to make enamels, he began a series of 
experiments which lasted sixteen years before proving 
successful. Fame came to him bv the ware ne pro- 
duced, with objects in high relief, mostly coloured ; 
and he was apTOinted * inventor of rustio figolines * 
to the king. He established a workshop in Paris 
in 1564 ; escaped the massacre of St. Bartholomew by 
the intervention of Catherine de* Medici ; but in 1585 was 
thrown into the Bastilo as a Huguenot, and died there. 

PALITANA (20® 31' N,, 71® 63' E.), native state, 
Kathiawar, Bombay, India ; capital, Palitana. Pop. 
of state, 53,000; (town) 13,600. 

PALK STRAIT (10® 5' N., 80® £.), separates India 
from Ceylon. 

PALLADIUM (Pd -*106-7), metallic element in 
platinum group ; occurs, alloyed with platinum or 
gold, in S. America and the Harz. Silvery white, 
o.G. 11*4; unalterable in air, when heated in oxygon 
forms PdO ; dissolves in hot nitric acid ; used for 
coating silver, and as a substitute for gold in dentistry. 
After heating, palladium ‘occludes’ (i.e. absorbs) 
about 900 times its volume of hydrogen, increasing 
nearly 10 % in bulk. 

Chief compounds : PdO, PdCL, PdS 04 ; PdO«, 
PdCl4, KaPdCV 

PALLANZA (46® 55' N., 9® 33' E.). town, health- 
resort, on Ijago Maggioro, Novara, Italy. Pop. 5000. 

PALLAS ATHENE, see Athena. 

PALLAS, PETER SIMON (1741-1811), Ger. 
naturalist; travelled in Kirgliiz Steppes and Siberia 
(1768-74), and wi’ote account of flora and fauna. 

PALLIUM, or PALL, vestment bestowed by pope 
on abp’s, who cannot act as such before it has neon 
bestowed ; it is a strip of lamb’s wool, looped in front, 
and hanging down back and front. 

PALM. — (1) in anatomy, is the inner surface of the 
undivided portion of the hand. (2) botanically, the 
palms are a group of monocotyledons mainly tropical 
in distribution ; the majority are arborescent and 
unbranohed (Hypbaeno, the Doum Palm, branches), 
and boar an apical crown of leaves, which are primarily 
entire, but become palmatoly or pinnately divided, 
owing to the loss of the more delicate tissues. Some 
genera («.g. Calamus, the Rattan Palm) are climbers, 
whilst others, such as Nipa, a swamp palm, have a 
very short stem and radical leaves. The inflorescence 
is largo, and during its earlier stages is enclosed by a 
protective sheath or spathe. In the majority it is 
axillary, but in a few {e.g. Corypha, the Talipot Palm ; 
Metroxylon, the Sago Palm) it is terminal, and results 
in the dcatli of the plant. The flowers arc trimeroiis, 
and may lie dioecious or monoecious. On fertilisation 
a berry (Phoenix, the Date Palm) or a drupe (Cocos, 
the Coco-nut Palm) is produced. Economic products 
— fibre (Cocos), oil (Cocos, Elccis), vegetable ivory 
(Phytelophas), sago (Metroxylon), areoa-uuts, etc. 

PALM BEACH (26® 40' N., 80® W.), town, winter 
resort, Florida, U.S.A. ; on Atlantic. 

PALM CIVET, a carnivore ; see under Civbt 
Fabcily. 

PALM OIL, see Oils. 

PALM SUNDAY, the day celebrating Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem (the Sunday before Easter), thus 
oallcd because of the carrying of palms to place thorn 
in church, though the origin of the custom is obscure. 
It has an elaborate ceremonial in the Rom. Church, 
and with it begins the mournful services of Passion 
Week ; in the Eastern Ohuroli it is joyful ; called 
simply * Sunday before Easter * in Book of Common 
Prayer. 

PALMA, San Mioubl db la Palma (28® 42' N., 
17® 52' W.j, one of the Canary Islands; chief town, 
Santa Our. Pop. 44,000. 

PALMA (30® 35' N.. 2® 43' E.), port, Majorca, 
Balearic Ides ; seat of bishoprio ; has cathedral, 
episcopal and royal palaces ; trades in wine, cereals, 
fruit, etc. Pop. (1910) 68,359. 


^]^ALM7BA 

PALMELLA (38® 34' N., 8® 67' W.), town, Estre- 
madura, PortngaL Pop. 7200. 

PALMER (42® 10' N., 72® 16' W.), town, Mass., 
U.S.A. ; cotton manufactures. Pop. (1910) 8610. 

PALMER, Palmbb-Worm, name given to several 
species of destructive caterpillars ; in America especi- 
ally to that of moth ypsilophut pomeUUa, 

PALMER, EDWARD HENRY (1840-82), Brit, 
archffiologist ; devoted himself to Oriental studies, be- 
came Lord Almoner’s prof, of Arabio at Cambridge ; 
perished in an expedition connected with Arabi’s Egyp- 
tian rebellion ; wrote chiefly on Oriental subjects. 

PALMER, RAY (1808-87), Amer. Congregation- 
alist minister and hymnologist. 

PALMER, ROUNDELL, see SeLBOBNB. EabL OF. 

PALMERSTON (12® 28' S., 130® 61' E.), town, 
capital, Northern Territory of S. Australia, on Port 
Darwin. 

PALMERSTON, HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, 
VISCOUNT (1784-1865), Brit, statesman; suoo. his 
f. in peerage, 1805 ; Sec. of War in Tory Government 
of Duke of Portland, 1809. and rotainea this office till 
Huskisson’s resignation, 1828 ; adhered to Canning 
under Lord Liverpool’s administration, and warmly 
sujiportcd Canning’s policy of aiding revolution abroad 
(luring that statesman’s brief premiership, 1827, 
deserting Tory party. He became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs under Whig Government of Earl Grey, 1830, 
and made alliance with new constitutional ruler of 
France, Ijouis- Philippe, thus ending long enmity of 
England and France ; actively assisted in establishing 
Relgian kingdom and supported popular claimants, 
Donna Maria in Portugal and Isabella in Spain ; 
remedied unfortunate result of Canning’s assistance 
to Greece, i.e. the weakening of Turkey, by helping to 
put down revolt of Turk, pasha, Mehoinot Ali, 1840. 

These measures mot with strong opposition at home, 
especially after disasters in Afghanistan, 1841 ; fall of 
ministry, 1841 ; again Foreign Minister under Lord 
John Russell, 1846-51 ; vote of censure on his policy 
carried in House of Lords, counter-vote in House of 
Oimmons, 1850, P. making impressive speeoh of 
vindication in Ix)wor House. P. was dismissed by 
queen, 1851, for unauthorised action with regard to 
France ; Home Sec. in Aberdeen administration, 1862 ; 
Premier, 1855-68, 1869-66 ; last years marked by 
temporising in all groat questions being agitated at 
homo and abroad ; not an impressive personality, but 
skilful and popular. 

Dalling and Ashley, Life (1870-76). 

PALMISTRY, the pseudo-scionco of pretending to 
tell a person’s character or fortune by the study of the 
lines and formation of the palm of the hand. It has 
been practised all over the world and from very ancient 
times. To do it for money is now illegal in England, 
but the law is constantly evaded, and there was a 
considerable revival of it in the XIX. oent. Aooording 
to medical experts it is entirely wortliless. 

PALMYRA, celebrated ancient city in Syria, onoe 
important centre of caravan trade owing to central 
position in oasis in Syrian Desert. Mark Antony 
attempted (c. 42 B.o.) to plunder city, but inhabitants 
fled with their property ; under first Rom. emperors 
P. was independent, with large trade and consider- 
able imjtwrtance as commercial and religious centre ; 
during Parthian War in III. oent. rose to great power ; 
under Odenathns and then Zenobia P. extended its 
sway far and wide, till captured by Romans and 
Zenobia taken prisoner (c. 270). llom. Emperor 
Aurelian treated inhabitants leniently till they revolted 
a few months after capture, when he returned and 
almost completely destroyed city ; although partly 
rebuilt under Diocletian and believed to have been 
fortified by J ustinian, P. never recovered importance ; 
was captured early in Arabian Conquest and turned into 
Muslim fort; now inhabited by wandering Arabs. 
Ruins of city are remarkable but of no partieular 
architectural interest ; Temple of Sun and Sepulohre 
Towers finest remains ; there are interesting mserip- 
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tions in Greeks Latin, and Hebrew, and some traces of letters and leading articles in the public press, and 

foundations of houses and streets. with the advent of a oheap press the p. has fallen into 

Wright, Palmyra and Zenobia. disuse. 

PALNI HILLS (10® 27' N., 77® 33' E.), mountain PAMPHYLIA, originally a narrow, mountainous 
ra^e, Madura, Madras, India ; highest summits, region on 8. coast of Asia Minor lying along Gulf of 
70(W ft. Adalia ; intersected by several rivers from the Taurus ; 

PALO ALTO (37® 25' N., 122® 10' W.), city, inhabited by mixed races. 

California, U.S.A. ; seat of Leland Stanford, Junior PAMPLONA, Pampeluna (42® 50' N., I® 12' W.), 
Univ. ; earthquake, 1906. Pop. (1910) 4486. town, capital of Navarre, Spain; stronglv fortified ; 

PALPITATION, SCO Heart. seat of bishopric ; has fine Gothic cathedral. Pop, 

PALSY, see Paralysis. (1910) 29,472. 

PALUDAN-MOLLER, FREDERICK (1809-76), PAN, the great god of flocks and harvest festivals in 
Dan. poet ; masterpiece, A dam HomOj a satire. the myth, of ancient Greece, and particularly associated 

PALWAL (29® 9' N., 77® 22' E.), town, Gurgaon, with Arcadia. In art Pan is represented with horns 

Punjab, Brit. India. Pop. 13,500. and goat’s feet, and playing on a set of pipes. 

PAMIERS (43® 6' N., 1® 36' E.), city, Ari^o, Franco, PANA (39® 20' N., 89® 10' W.), city, Illmois, U.S.A. ; 
on Ari^ge ; cathedral ; ironworks. Pop. 10,600. coal mines. Pop. (1910) 6065. 

PAMIRS, lofty plateau region in Central Asia, where PANAMA (0® N., 80® W.), Central American 
Hindu Kush, Himalayas, Kuon Lun, and Tian Shan republic ; bounded N. by Caribbean Sea, W. by 
Mts. converge ; average height, c. 13,000 ft. Moun- Costa Rica, S. by Pacific, E. by Colombia ; length, 
tain ranges are separated by broad valleys or pamirs, c. 460 miles; breadth, 120 miles; area, 31,671 sq. miles, 
chief of which are Great Pamir, containing Lake Off coast lie numerous islands ; several large bays — 
Victoria; Little Pamir; Pamir-i-Wakhan ; Sarez Alrairanto, Gulf of San Bias, Chiriqui Lagoon, Gulf of 
Pamir, with river Murghab ; Rang Kul, Kara Kul, P. It is traversed by mountains — Sierra de Chiriqui, 
and Taghdumbash Pamirs; these valleys are drained with Chiriqui (11,970 ft.), Pico Blanco (11,740 ft.), 
mostly by tributaries of Oxus, occasionally contain Cordillera de Veragua, with Santiago (9275 ft.), 

lakes, ana are intersected at intervals by passes ; Chief rivers, Bayano, Tuira, Chagres. Denso forests ; 
region almost destitute of vegetation, except along climate tropical ; fevers almost stamped out. 
banks of rivers and lakes, where there is fine pasturage Principal ports are Colon, Bocas del Toro, Porto Bello, 
during summer months ; climate severe and storms Panama (capital), Dulce. 

sudden and violent ; inhabited by Kirghiz tribes. Columbus established a colony, 1499 ; destroyed by 

PAMPA (36® 30' S., 66® W.), territory, Argentina, Indians and restored, 1510; disastrous scheme to 
S. America, W. of Buenos Ayres ; largely covered with colonise Darien region (eastern portion of Atlantic 
grass ; cattle-ranches. seaboard), 1696 (see Darien Scheme) ; P. incor- 

PAMPAS (c. 26® S., 61° 30' W.), vast plain in porated with Colombia, 1821 ; an independent state, 
Argentina, stretching from Andos to Atlantic and 1855-61 ; revolted from Colombia and became separate 
from Gran Chaco to Rio Colorado ; consists mainly Republic, 1903 ; a belt of land on cither side of Panama 
of level expanse covered with shingle; in some parts Canal {q,v.) is under jurisdiction of U.S.A. Rail- 
solitary trees to bo found ; contains several salt lakes ; way runs from Colon to Panama. Chief products are 
in N.E. is more fertile district, covered with pampas coffee, cocoa, rubber, valuable timber, tropical fruits, 
grass, where horses, cattle, and sheep are reared. live stock ; gold, iron, copper, coal found ; pearl 

PAMPAS HARE, see ViscACHA. fisheries. Pop. c. 400,000. 

PAMPHLETS, small paper - covered booklets Albert Edwards, Panama (1912). 
i^ued for controversial purposes, generally on a PANAMA (8° 59' N., 79° 32' W.), capital and 
literary, political, or theological topic. There seems principal port of Panama* Republic, on Gulf of P. ; 
little doubt that in inception at least the p. is largely with cathedral St. Ana, government palace, etc. ; 
an Eng. institution, and it certainly attained its fullest founded, 1519 ; exports india-rubber, hides, tortoiso- 
scopo in England in XVII. to XVIII. cent’s. It is shell, mother-of-pearl, coffee, bananas, mahogany, live 
iraposrtblo to give anything hero but a list of some stock, i^op (1910) 37,505. 

of the more notable Eng. p’s ; Sexby’s Killing no PANAMA CANAL. — The narrow Panama isthmus 

Murder, linox’s Blast against the Monstrous Regiment inevitablysuggcsts the possibility of connecting Atlantic 
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of Wemsn, Milton’s Areopagitica, Defoe’s Shortest Way and Pacific by canal. The project dates from early 
with Dissenters, Steele’s Crisis, Swift’s Drapier*s XVI. cent., but although pioneers of various nations 
Letters, Whately’s Historic Doubts, the anonymous entertained it in turn, no practical progress was made 
Letters of Junius, Burke’s Thoughts on Present Dis- till Ferdinand de Lessens {q.v.) and a Fr. company 
content, nnd Shelley’s Jfecesaity of Atheism, These made the attempt (1879--S9),which-*after a dozen miles 
filled the rdle now played by review articles and had been excavated and some £50,000,000 expended^ 
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failed through groM mismanagement, disease, engineer- 
ing and other dilhoulties. In 1902 the U.S. A. assumed 
the heavy task ; negotiations with Colombia {q.v, ) broke 
down, but obstacles were speedily removed by ]^volu- 
tion whereby Panama (q.v.) established itself as inde- 
pendent rej)nblio ; for $40,000,000 U.S.A. acquired 
rights of existing oomi>any, and for $10,000,000 (plus 
$250,000 yearly after nine years) P. granted (1904) a 
6-mile zone on each side of canal. Anglo- Amer. Treaty 
(Hay-Pauncefote, 1901), superseding Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty (1850), guaranteed neutralisation of canal and 
use on equal terms by all nations ; on U.S. A. pressing 
to remit canal dues of American coastwise ships, Britain 
claimed submission of question to Arbitration Court, 
1912^13. 

Abandoning idea of sea-level canal, Americans finally 
adopted Colon-Panama route ; work begun, May 4, 1904 ; 
official opening originally fixed for Jan. 1, 1916, but com- 
pletion expected in 1913; estimated cost to U.S. A., e. 
$376,000,000. Credit of achievement is duo to Army 
Engineers and Sanitary Department, who removed 
greatest obstacle — fever, by exterminating mosquitoes. 

Canal will be e. 60 miles long ; over 20 angles ; time of 
TOSsage, 10-12 hours; three sections — (1) Atlantic, with 
Gatun locks (raising ships 85 ft. — canal's highest level) 
and dam : (2) Central, with gigantio Culebra cutting 
(c. 90 million cubic yards of earth removed) : (3) Pacific, 
with Mirafiores locks; depth, 41 ft. ; width, 300-600 ft. 

P. C. will enormously reduce distance by ship between 
E. and W. coasts of America, between Europe and 
Australasia, etc. ; New York to all U.S.A. Pacific ports 
shortened by 8000 or 9000 miles; Liverpool to New 
Zealand by e. 1600 miles; hence canal’s inestimable 
importance ^ to America, Europe, Australasia, and 
East. 

Johnson, Four Centuries of the Panama Canal (1907) ; 
Edwards, Panama: the Canal, the Country, and the 
People (1911). 

PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES, American 
International Conferences {q.v. ). 

PANATHENJEA, a great festival of ancient Athens 
in honour of the patron deity, Athena. The robe of 
Athena was carried in a procession and placed on 
Athena’s statue in the citadel Important contests in 
the arts were held during the festival 

PANAX, see Guissiio. 

PANCH MAHALS (22* 60' N., 73* 60' E.), district, 
Gujarat, Bombay, India ; chief town, Godhra. Pop. 
266,000. 

PANCREAS, a gland present in vertebrates (with 
exception of some divisions of fishes), originating 
from a diverticulum of the gut near the beginning 
of the mid-gut or the stomach. It secretes ferments, 
such as trypsin, which aid the process of digestion by 
changing proteids and peptones into amino-acids, 
starch into sugar, and fats into fatty acids and glycerine. 
The p. of cattle or sheep used as food is wown as 
siseemreod. 

PANDA, see Racooon Family. 

PANDANAGEJE, natural order of tropical trees 
and shrubs ; flowers are unisexual and arranged on a 
spadix. 

PANDECTS, see JUSTINIAN I. 

PANDERMA (40* 18' N., 27* 67' E.), town, ancient 
Panormue, Asia Minor, on Sea of Blarmora. 

PANDHARPUR (17* 39' N., 76* 21' E,). town, 
Sholapur, Bombay, India, on Bhima; place of pilgrim- 
age. Pop. 34,000. 

PANDION, OsFBiBX {q.v.). 

PANDORA (classical myth.), first woman; created 
to place discord in men’s hearts by her beauty. P.’s 
casket, o^ned by Epimetheus, contained all human ills, 
or, according to difieront legend, blessings on mankind. 

PANDULF (d. 1226), papal legate sent to Eng. king, 
John ; bp. of Norwich later. 

PANDURA, Tanbub, MandobA, BanoobA, an 
ancient stringed instrument of the lute kind, with 
Yaolted baok, long neck, and two, three, four, or ^ 
strings plucked by the fingers ; oval-ehap^ p. used by 


Egyptians and, later, by Spaniards ; pear-shaped pi. 
used by Persians and Assyrians. 

PANENTHEISM, name applied by Krause to 
bis attempted reconciliation of theism and pantheism ; 
God is not in the world, nor outsido it, but the world is 
in Him, and Ho extends beyond it. 

PAN GENESIS, theory of Darwin that the egg or 
bud, the agent in reproduction, contains granules 
{gemmules) horn cells in all parts of the parent body; 
the gemmules give rise to caUs similar to those by 
which they were thrown off. See Hbebdity. 

PANGOLINS, see under Edbntates. 

PANICLE, see Gbass. 

PANICUM, see Millbt. 

PANIN, NIKITA IVANOVICH, COUNT (1718- 
83), Russ, statesman ; chief minister during recency of 
Catherine II. after revolution of 1792 ; initiated idea of 
alliance of northern powers, including Britain, against 
France, Spain, and Austria; failure of this policy led to 
his fall, 1781 ; bro., Peter (1721-89), was distinguished 
general ; Nikita’s s., Victor, was also a statesman. 

PANIPAT (29* 23' N., 77* 1' E.), town, Punjab, 
Brit. India ; scene of defeat of Mahrattas by Afghans, 
1761. Pop. 28,000. 

PANI2ZI, SIR ANTHONY (1797-1879), Eng. 
librarian of Ital stock ; studied at Padua, but, being 
implicated in revolution of 1821, fled to Liverpool In 
1828 he became prof, of Italian at Univ. College, 
London ; assistant librarian at Brit. Museum, 1831, 
and from 1856 to 1866 librarian-in-ohief ; always took 
a keen interest in cause of Ital freedom. 

PANJDEH, Pbnjdib (36’’ N., 62* 40' E.), village, 
fort, Russ. Turkestan, on Murghab. 

PANNA, PuNNA (24* 44' N., 80* 14' E.), native 
state, Bundelkhand, Central India. Pop. 195,000. 
Chief town, Panna. Pop. 12,300. 

P ANN ONI A, ancient country, part of Rom. Em- 
pire, lying S. and W. of Danube in Austria-Hungary ; 
probably originally inhabited by bravo but treacherous 
Illyrian race ; country fairlv productive and originally 
well wooded ; chief rivers, Drave and Save. 

PANCET1U8 (II. cent. B.O.), Stoio philosopher; b. 
Rhodes; succ. Antipater as head of Stoic school at 
Athens. See Stoics. 

PANORAMA, all that the eye can see at one time ; 
also used of photographs and models giving extensive 
views of towns, etc. 

PANORMUS, Lat. name for Palermo. 

PANORPID/B, see Scobpion-Flies. 

PANPSYCHISM, theory that not only human 
beings have a psychical life, but that all through nature 
atoms and molecules exhibit a rudimentary life of 
sensation, feeling, impulse. 

PANSLAVISM, movement towards unity of Slav 
peoples ; took definite shape c. 1825 ; congresses at 
Prag ue ( 1 848 ) and Moscow (1867). The Russo-Turkish 
War was declared, inter alia, to free oppressed Slavs 
(1877) ; plays great part in Austro-Hungarian politics, 
and on death of present emperor will become still 
more important. Russ. Panslavists desire to uuito 
all Slav peoples under rule of tsar. The Balkan 
Alliance of 1912 is the most significant Panslavistio 
confederacy. 

PANSY, Hiabtsbasb ( Viola tricolor), a herbaceous 
dicotyledon ; many varieties are garden favourites ; 
flower is pentamerous and has velvety texture. 

PANTELLERIA, Pantalabia (36* 48' N., 12* E.), 
island to 6.W. of Sicily, Mediterranean ; produces 
olives, cereals ; exports wine. Pop. 9100. Chief town, 
Oppidola. 

PANTHEISM, the philosophical and religious oon- 
oeptioD which makes God and the Universe the same 
thing. It is found in Hindu, Gk., mediaeval, and modern 
philosophy; one of its greatest exponents was the 
Jewish philosopher, Spinoza ; but worship of a God who 
is * imprisoned in His universe * fails to satisfy the 
religious needs of many. 

PANTBEON.-^l) Rom. temple built to Mars and 
Venus by Agrippa, 27 B.O. ; rebuilt in Hadrian’s reign; 
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now 8* Maria Rolanda. (2) building in Paris* oridnally I 
CSinroh of Bidnte GuineTi^ve (1746) ; now dedioatea 
Aux grandii hommM la Patrit reeomiatssaiUe* burial- ; 
plaoo o f oelab ritiee. 

PANTHER* 860 under Cat Family* 

PANTBOLOPS* 800 Cbibv. 

PANTIN (48* 63' N., 2* 23' B. )* town, Seine, Franco ; 
railway wagons, ohemioals. Pop. (1911) 30,359. 

PANTOGRAPH, instrument for copying maps, 
plans, sketches, etc., on the same or a dinerent scab ; 
consists of long wooden or metal arms so arranged that 
whUe the artist traces over the original figure with one, 
a pencil placed in another makes an enbrged, reduced, 
or exact copy as desired. 

PANTOMIME (Lat. parUomirMM, spectacular per- 
formance with incidental music), in modern times 
signifies a play dependent more on pageantry, gestiou- I 
lation, ana burlesque than on strength of plot or 
excellence of acting ; dereloped from rustic ballets 
and folklore plays; greatly developed in Italy; 
imported into France, where it became extrommy 
popular though more sophisticated. In Germany 
the roimh Hanswurst died aoout 1740 ; its descendant 
is the Zatd^erposae, 

In England the masque preceded the p., which 
began to develop independently on the decay of the 
former about 1700, and grow to be a r^ular Christmas 
entertainment, and the ^Harlequin,' * Columbine,* and 
* Pantaloon * were familiar figures till the later half of 
the XIX. cent. The earlier p*s were characterised 
by the alternation of serious and comic interludes, as 
in Pwaaua and Andromeda (early XVIII. cent.). 

The XX -cent p. is a composite afifair, containing 
ballets, spectacular effects, popular songs, and topiem 
jests. Of these the music is by far the most inferior 
— songs are specially written for a season and seldom 
survive it, while a sameness pervades both the theme 
and the execution. Hie inspiration which has been 
given to music of this nature by the United States 
since 1911 is doing much to improve the quality of 
p. music. 

PANT6 n (42* 30' N., V 40' W.), town, Lugo, 
Spain. Pop. 13,600. 

PANTOPODA, see Pyonoqokida. 

PANTUN, a type of Malay verse imitated In French 
and English. The pantun is a quatrain rhyming a, 6, 
a, h ; the first two imes have no immediate connection 
with the following lines, or with each other, but furnish 
rhymes for the iMt two. 

PAOLI, PASgUALE (1725-1807), Corsican soldier ; 
almost won indeMndence for Corsica ; fled to England, 
where he received a pension ; raised another unsuccess- 
ful insurrection, 1795. 

PAPACY is the name given to the historio line of 
the bp*8 of Rome as supreme heads of the Catholic 
Church. The ofiKoe is elective. The newer of election 
lay originally with the neighbouring bp*s, clergy, and 
the laity of Rome. But from time to time the 
emperors interferecL and even, it would appear, 
popes appointed their own successors. Still, in au such 
oases ratification was expected from the people. In 
VIIL cent, the laity were excluded, but brought back 
again in IX In 1059 the power of election was 
limited to the cardinal bp*s, out the assent of the 
lower ebrgy and laityjwas required. Finally, even 
this assent was abolished in the CBcumenical Council 
of the Lateran, 1139, which left the whole matter, as 
it is still, in the hands of the cardinals. 

On the ecclesiastical side this institution claims to 
represent the supreme authority committed, accord- 
ing to its theologians, by Christ to St. Peter. It is 
based on a doctrinal interpretation of certain texts of 
Scripture in which St. Peter is singled out for some 
especial office, and the practical exercise of this primacy 
is traced to the Acts of the ApoatUs wherein, u:om the 
election of St. Mathias onwards, his assumption of 
this authority is depicted. It is contended further, 
that tilt Early Christian Fathers unexpectedly admit 
in their wiitines and in their actions some anthoritv in 


the See of Rome, greater than in any other Apostolic 
C&uroh, and that they themselves agree In traoing 
this back in a continuous line to St Peter as tha first 
bp. of that see. Indeed, a letter of Pope (Xement 
written as early as 96 A.D., is so strong and authori- 
tative that Bp. Lightfoot describes it as * tha first step 
towards Papal Aggression.' Even tha aarly heretics 
appeal to the supreme jurisdiction of the popes as to 
the highest court of dogmatic competence. 

To this divine appointment as Head of the Church 
other powers were added ahnost by the mere action 
of time, or by momentum. Beginning with the 
doctrinal position of suooeeding to the primacy of 
St. Peter, and consequently of having power to decide 
all controverted points of faith and morals, the Papacy 
by the sheer weight of its power gradually gathered 
round it the administration of the whole Church. 
Catholic theologians seem willing to admit that the 
full force of the pope's powers was not at first fully 
reooraised, but that the result of experience and of 
devMopmont produced an evolution whereby the 
sovereign pontiffs have by a consistent growth b^ome 
the central authority in the Churoh, not merely in 
matters concerning the Creed, but in disciplinary 
regulations aa weU. The glamour of the Rom. name 
had no doubt its part to play in helping on the ac- 
ceptance of the papal sovereignty, but the Catholic 
divines would contend that this fixing on Romo as the 
seat of the Papacy and the results following therefrom 
were due neither to accident nor to craft, but to the 
direct divine command, given by Christ and accepted 
by St. Peter. 

At the present day the influence of the pope in the 
Church is paramount. The centralisation of ad- 
ministration is immense ; and the Definition of Papal 
Infallibility in 1870 at the Council of the Vatican has, 
of course, added enormously to the dignity of the 
office. Though generally admitted, this belief had 
not yet found its place in the Catholic Creed, nor was 
it vary accurately determined. Now it is declared 
of obUgation on the whole Church that when the 
Pontiff (a) as Shepherd and Teacher of all Christians 
{b) defines (c) a doctrine concerning faith or morals 
(d) to be held by the whole Church, he cannot err. The 
conditionB of infallibility must be noted, for they are 
all essentiaL 

Early History. — Viewed from its historio position, 
the Papacy has had a tumultuous career. At the 
conversion of Constantine it emerged from the Cata- 
combs, where it had assumed a leadership even in 
martyrdom, and became a central power, dealing 
almost on equal terms with the emperors. The genius 
of the place at once affected the policy of the pontiffs. 
Without any attexi^t to allow the tangled Gnostic 
heresies, the Rom. Cnureh developed along a practical 
lino of law and order. Gradually as tne Imperial 
government shrank more and more to the city of 
^nstantine and became more and more absorbed in 
Eastern affairs, the popes were left as bp's, and there- 
fore as Imperial officios, in a city which still retained, 
at least in name, the idea of majesty. Europe found 
itself with only one central figure, wmoh, by the *7eight 
of history behind it, was foroed on by the momentum 
of the past. Working purely through disoiplinary 
methods and oontinuousfy upholding to the restless 
East an unchanging Creed, the triumjph of Rom. stead- 
fastness was assured. Even the General Councils, 
which typified the ooUeotive infallibility of Christendom, 

; were presided over by Rom. legates or had their 
' decrees confirmed by the popes. Otherwise, said 
St. Atbanasius, the Acts would nave been contrary to 
tradition. For a while there was some sort of rivalry 
to be feared front Antioch, Alexandria, and Con- 
stantinople. But it wae the latter only which caused 
any senous opposition. However, it never really 
boasted of more than equal jurisdiction. Rome alone 
claimed the dominion of the world. For the Papacy 
looked West as well as East. Missions were sent ont 
to the Western Islands where Imperial ledoikarles 
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had nevei penetrated ; th6n aa the Teutonic tribe^ 
which flooded Europe from East to West and in their 
ships harassed every ooast» settled down within 
boundaries, they, too, were drawn to the civilising pale 
of the Church. 

It was the age of Benedictine enterprise, and the 
religious orders have always been Rome’s farthest 
reaching hand. These missions were Roman in liturgy, 
language. Canon Law, and oast of civilisation. Ireland 
came first, the Franks next, then England’s pirate 
ancestors, the Saxons, later the Germans, Danes, 
Norsemen, Wends, lastly, far down into XIII. cent., 
the Poles and Hungarians. The old inheritance of the 
empire that St. Jerome thought to be shattered beyond 
recovery was found, when the dust had settled and 
there was peace, to have been remade by papal state- 
craft. Stone after stone of St. Augustine’s city of 
God fell into place ; and the Church rose in the Middle 
Ages like the jewelled Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, 
set about with the quaint magnifloence of secular 
power. 

Middle Agee. — From Leo the Great (440-01) 
to Innocent III. (1198-1210), the Papacy appears in 
Europe as the principle of novelty and progress, 
expanding and assimilating, standing indeed always 
upon precedent, interpreted, however, to apply with 
surprising force and unexpected modernity to questions 
of political and social importance. Out of this long 
line stand prominent, Leo 1., Gelasius I., Gregory 1., 
Nicholas 1., Gregory VII., and then Innocent HI. 
The first two belong to the Imperial tradition — Leo 
going out to meet Alario and bidding him depart from 
Rome, Gelasius laying down the principles of ecclesi- 
astical interfei*ence m the Christian poUty. But 
with Gregory I. the Middle Ages began. His upbring- 
ing was monastic, and the glory of the mid -period of 
Christian history was almost entirely due to mon- 
asticism ; his methods are eminently practical ; his 
Scripture commentaries m^ be over-alJegorioal, they 
are never pbilosophioaL his hand, too, came the 
newly baptized sword of the Franks. The baptism 
of Clovis and the monasticism of St. Benedict were a 
hundred and fifty years old when St. Gregory received 
pontifical consecration. But he was the first to use 
thorn in their completeat way. From the two really 
spra^ forth feudalism. It is true that the idea of 
the Hoty Rom. Empire was conjured up to prop a 
failing Frankish line, and that Gregoi^ YU. had to 
reform the Benedictines before he could use them. 
It is true also that under Innocent III. came the fear- 
less obedience of St. Louis, a Celt, not a Teuton, and 
the zealous activity of St. Francis and St. Dominic, 
friars, not monks. Yet for almost a thousand years it 
was the political rol^ousness of the Germanic nations 
and the civilising influence of Benediotine monastioism 
which made modiseval Christianity. For both, the 
X>ope was the power supreme. To the one he appealed 
as a Spiritual Emperor, to the other as an Imperial 
Abbot 

At once the nope began to fit himself in with human 
life, and took nis place, no mean one, in the world’s 
polity. By the will of the people he accepted the hege- 
mony of the nations. He transferred the Empire from 
Greeic to German, and in recompense was allowed to 
ait in judgment on each elected representative of the 
new line of Cesars. He crowned emperors, anointed 
king||s hallowed the newly dubbed knights. Hit bp’s 
sat m the royal Council Chambers and helped in tbe 
efficient working of the courts of justice. Through 
his influence fields were tilled, fens drained, cathedrals 
and univ’s built, and Europe broke out into art and 
music and song. By canonisation he set high a moral 
ezcellenoe in king and bp., monk and knight, burgher 
and hind that made the Ages of Faith an astonishing 
epoch, without equal in the reoords of the children of 
men. 

Of all this Dante sang ; and his poem does not 
begin, but ends the second chapter of the Papacy. 
It Deoame powerfol, enriched ; eventually it bMame 


enslaved, tangled in a system* The captivity ol 
Avignon and the Great Schism ruined its politioal 
prestige and went far to unsetUe the foundations 
even of its spiritual dominion. Its power had oome 
to it because it had been a unifying principle ; but 
now its action in the pragmatm sanctions of 
Bourges (1438) and Mainz (1439), and in its 
recognition of the Oompactata of the Hussites 
(1433), oomploted its work of giving individual life to 
the nations. 

The essence of Protestantism, politically seen in 
the adage cuju$ regio, ejus religio, spiritually in the 
claim of the individual to judge of all matters of faith 
by the light of his own illumination, is the very anti- 
thesis of the genius of the Papacy. For the latter the 
Church is founded on a rock ; it is something which 
may grow, but never change, which is novel perhaps, 
but always traditional, which is adaptable to modern 
life only because it stands In the full stream of all 
past human experience. Youi^ nationalism, therefore, 
expressed, for example, in the Tudors, in Gennon terri- 
torialising princes, even in Span, and Fr. monarohios, 
chafed under the Papacy. Some left, some remained. 
But over all the Papacy lost its true papal power. 
It hardly felt at home with the politioal orgamsation 
of Europe from the Renaissance to the Revolution. 
It lay crushed under the absolutism which Protestant- 
ism unconsciously produced. Philip IL really ruled 
his empire aooording to the political soionoe, not of 
Julius il. or Pius V., but of Luther and Calvin. 

Modern Times. — The Papacy, therefore, almost 
from XV. to XIX. cent., though it could boast of 
some great rulers, like Eugenius IV., Pius II., Pius V., 
Benediot XIV., etc., relinquished its imperial task of 
guiding the life of Christendom. Several of the popes, 
whose genius lies enshrouded in the massive decrees 
of Trent, issued well-balanced legislation, but it was 
chiefly to regulate the clergy, only in a minor fashion 
to guide the lay -folk. 

Since the Revolution, the popes have once more 
taken their old place in the hegemony of the nations. 
Against Napoleon, Pius VI. and Pius VII. were 
really the loaders of traditional Christendom ; under 
Pius IX., Leo XIII., and Pius X. the same force is to 
bo noticed. Even among Christians who would reject 
any alliance with the spiritual claims of the Papacy, 
this institution is looked upon as the bulwark of the 
orthodox faith. It is regarded now as it was regarded 
by the East in the early ages, as the one great organised 
rule which moves but is unmoved, which, because 
it rests all its power on the traditions of the race and 
not on the individual’s private judgment, has marched 
in majesty down the high road of human destiny, 
avoiding all bypaths and even all short-cuts. Here 
is its danger, because here is its power. When alone 
and without rivals it has a tendency to be progrossive ; 
when it finds itself siirroundocf with institutions 
which claim private judgment and the right to break 
off from the main advance, its tendency is to cling to 
the pasty for it sees from its neighbours all the evils 
of too rapid change. 

On the whole the Papacy has stood for the develop- 
ment of Europe and the human race, and, if now and 
again the may have appeared narrow in her ideas, 
her oonduot has been in every century broad-minded 
and deep-thinking. She alone, too, is there left of all 
the older world ; round her alone can the history 
of Christendom be written, for she traces baok her 
unbroken line from Pius to Peter. * Its* ohroniole 
has been a tragedy and a romance, or, as millions of 
its faithful believe, a prophecy and a fulfilment.’ See 
Roman Cathouoism. 

Horgenroethor, Catholic Church and Christian State 
(1889) ; Milman, Latin Christianity ; Allies, Formation 
of Christendom (London, 1904) ; Hamaok, HisUiry of 
Dc^ma; "Fastor, History of the Popes {IS9S) i Creighton, 
History of the Papacy (1882) ; Horace Mann, Lives 
of the Popes (1902); Bsarry* Papal Manarehy 
( 1002 ). 
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THE POPES. 

’ Beldw will be fonnd a complete list of the Popes from 
S. Peter to Pius X,, with the date of their accession. 
In the case of the first 26 the dates are doubtful (S. 
is prefixed to names of those canonised and B. to those | 
beatified.) I 


S. Peter, . , 

S. Linus, . 
S.|anaoletus, or 
S. Clement I., 

8. Evaristus, 

8. Alexander L, 
8. Sixtus I., 

8. Telesphorus, 
8. Hyginus, 

8. Pius L, . 

8. Anicetus, 
a. Soter, . 

S. Eleutberius, 
8. Victor I„ 

S. Zephyrinus, 

8. Oalixtus 1., 

S. Urban I., 

S. Pontianus, 

8. Anterus, . 

8. Fabian. . 

8. Ooruebus, 

8. LuciUa I., 

8. Stephen 1., 

8. Sixtus II., 

8. Dionysius, 

8. Felix I., . 

8. Eutychlan, 

8. Oalus, . 

8. Marcellinus, 

8. Marcellas I., 
8. Eusebius, 
S.'MclchiadcB, 

8. Sylvester I., 

S. Marcus, . 

8. Julius 1., 

8. Liberius, 

8. Damosus T,, 

S. Siriclus, , 

8. Anastasiua I., 
8. Innocent I., 

8. Zoelmus, 

8. Boniface I., 

8. Oelestine I., 

8. Sixtus 111., 

8. Leo I., . 

8. Hilarius, . 

8. Simplicius, 

S. Felix III., 

8. Qelasius I., 

8. Anastasias II. 
8. Symmachus, 
8. jEionnisdas, 

8. John I., . 

8. Felix IV., 
Boniface II., 
John II., . 

8. Agapetus 1., 
8. Siiverius, 
Vigilius, . 
PeTagius I., 

John III., . 
Benedict I. , 
Pelagias 11., 

8. Gregory I., 
Sabinianus, 
Boniface 111., 

8. Boniface IV., 
Deusdedit I., 
Boniface V., 
Honorius I., 
Severinus, . 
John IV., . 
Theodore I., 

S. Martin I., 

S. Eugenius I., 
8. Vitalianus, 
Deusdedit II., 
Donus I., . 
a Agatho. . 

8. Leo II., . 

8. Benedict IT., 
John V., 

Oonon, 

B. Serous L, 
John . 
John VIL, . 
Sisinnius, . 
Oonstantinus, 

8. Gregory II., 
a Gregory III., 
Zachary, . 
Stephen 1L» 


Stephen III., 
a Paul I., . 
Oonstantinus 11. 
Stephen IV., 
Adrian L. . 

8. Leo III., , 
Stephen V., 

8. Paschal I., 
Eugenius IL, 
Valentinus, 
Gregory IV., 
Sergius II. , . 

8. Leo IV., . 
Benedict III., 

8. Nicholas L, 
Adrian II., . 
John VIIL,. 
Martin IL, . 
Adrian III., 
Stephen VI., 
Formosus, . 
Boniface VL, 
Stephen VIL, 
Romanus, . 
Theodore II. , 
John IX., . 
Benedict IV., 
Leo V., 
Christopher, 
Sergius IIL, 
Anastasiua 111., 
Lando, 

John X., . 

Leo VI., . 
Stephen VIIL (o 
John XL, . 

Leo VIL (or VI.) 
Stephen IX. (or 
Marinus II., 
Agapetus II. , 
J^n XII., . 

Leo VIIL, . 
Benedict V., 
John XIIL. 
Benedict VI., 
Benedict VIL, 
John XIV., 
Boniface VIL, 
John XV. or XV 
Gregory V., 
Sylvester IL, 
John XVII., 
John XVIII., 
Sergius IV., 
Benedict VIU., 
John XIX.,. 
Benedict IX., 
Gregory VI. , 
Clement II., 
Damasus U., 

S. Leo IX., . 
Victor IL, . 
Stephen X. (or 1 
Nicholas 11. , 
Alexander IT., 

S. Gregory VII., 
Victor III., . 
Urban IL, . 
Paschal IL, . 
Qelasius IL, 
Oalixtus II., 
Honorius II., 
Innocent 11., 
Oelestine IL, 
Lucius IL, . 

B. Eugenius III. 
Anast^us IV., 
Adrian IV.. 
Alexander III., 
Lucius IIL, 
Urban III., . 
Gregory VIIL, 
Clement III., 
Oelestine IIL, 
Innocent IIL, 
Honorius 111., 
Gregory IX., 

! Oelestine IV., 
Innocent IV., 
Alexander IV., 
Urban IV... 

! element IV., 


B. Gregorys., • . .4271 Julius nt... • « .1650 

Innocent V., . . . 1276 Marcellusu., • • • 1665 

Adrian V., . . . 1270 Paul IV., . • . . 1666 

John XXI 1277 Plus IV., . . • .1662 

Nicholas HI.. . . . 1277 a Pius V^. . . .1566 

Martin IV 1281 Gregory XHI., . . . 1672 

Honorius IV 1285 Sixtus V., , . . . 1686 

Nicholas IV., . . 1288 Urban VH., . . .1590 

8. Oelestine V 1294 Gregory XIV., . . . 1690 

Boniface VIIL, . . . 1294 Innocent IX., . • . 1691 

B. Benedict XL, 1805? Clement VIIL, . . .1592 

Clement V., ... 1306 Leo XI 1608? 

John XXII., . . .1816 Paul V.," . . . .1606 

Benedict XIL, . . . 1834 Gregory XV 1621 

Clement VI., . . . 1842 Urban VIIL, . . . 1628 

Innocent VL, . . . 1362 Innocent X., . . 1648? 

B. Urban V 1362 Alexander VU., . . . 1666 

Gregory XL, . . . 1870 Clement IX., . . . 1667 

Urban VI., . . . 1878 Clement X., . .1670 

Boniface IX., . 1869 Innocent XL, . . . 1676 

InnooentVIL, . 1404? Alexander VIIL, . . 1680 

Gregory XII., . . . 1406 Innocent XIL, . . . 1691 

Martin V., . . . .1417 Clement XL, . . .1700 

Eugenius IV 1481 Innocent XIII 1721 

Nicholas V., . . 1447? Benedict XHI 1724 

Oalixtus HI., . . . 1466 Clement XI 1 1780 

Pius IL, .... 1468 Benedict XIV 1740 

PaulU., .... 1464 Clement XIIL, . . 1768? 

Sixtus IV. 1471 Clement XIV., . . . 1769 

Innocent VIIL, . . . 1484 Pius VI 1776 

Alexander VI., . . . 1492 Pius VIL, 1800 

Pius HI.. .... 1603 LeoXH 1823 

Julius II.. .... 1603 Pius VIH 1829 

LeoX 1619? OregoiyXVI 1881 

Adrian VI 1622 Pius JX. 1846 

Clement VIL, . . . 1623 Leo XllI 1878 

Paul HI.. . . . . 1634 Pius X., . . . .1903 

PAPAL STATES, SCO States op the Chubch. 

PAPAVERACEA:, natural order of plants ; flowers, 
on long stalks, have two sepals and four petals ; fruit 
is a capsule containing many seeds ; 3 rields opium (g.r.). 

PAPAVERINE, see Opium. 

PAPAW (Carica papaya), 8. Amer. tree yielding 
melon>like fruit, which is used as a vegetable and 
I poptonisGre 

PAPEETE, Papbiti (17® 32' S., 149® 34' W.), 
seaport, Tahiti ; capital of Society Islands. Pop. 3700. 
j PAPENBURG (63® 4' N., 7^ 26' E.), town, Han- 
over, Prussia ; shipbuilding yards. Pop. (1910) 8430, 

PAPER, material used for wrapping, writing, and 
printing, as well as a variety of other purposes. 

History. — Paper was probably first made in Egypt, 
China, and Japan. Egyptian p. was made from the 
papyrus, a kind of rush which grew to a height of 10 feet 
in marshy districts. The outer covering of the rush 
was removed and the stems sliced longitudinally. They 
wore then woven together by hand, moistened with Nile 
water, pressed, dried, and finally smoothed. Up to 
about the X. cent, most p. used in Europe was imported 
from Egyi)t. According to the Chinese, the manufac- 
ture of p. from cotton or other vegetable fibres com- 
menced in II. cent. B.c. P. -making was probably in- 
troduced into Europe by the Arabs, and p. was first 
made from cotton fibres in Spain about XI. cent. Later 
the manufacture was carried on in Germany, France, 
and Italy. Until about 1405, however, p. was entirely 
hand-made, and large miantities were imported from 
France and HoUaiuL John Tate in XV. cent, com- 
menced to manufacture p. at Stevenage (Herts), and 
his mill was probably the first p. factory in England. 
P. -making was commenced in Scotland in 1685. P. 
was up to this time made chiefly from cotton and linen 
rags, out towards the end of XVIII. cent. p. -makers 
commenced experiments with a view to manufacturing 
p. from vegetable fibres other than those already men- 
tioned It was found that esparto grass, straw, and 
even wood pulp might bo used as the basis of p. The 
demand for p. nowadays is so great that over 400 
varieties of woods and grasses have been, and are, used ; 
rags are only used for the better qualities of writing -p. 
Esparto grass abounds in North Africa and south-eastern 
Spain. The crop is plucked, not cut, and over 200, 0(W 
tons are imported into England annually from Spain 
alone, while some £2,000,(^ worth of wood pulp is 
sent to England from Norway and Sweden. 

Paper-Mftkiaff. — ^Whether p. be made from wood. 
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rAM, or gran^ Um primary aubstanoo contains a oon- 
dombla portion of foreign matter, which most ba re* 
moved and the remainder ponnded to pulp before ready 
for use. Ifood is out into small oub^ which are 
omahed by rollers and then boiled in a solution of soda 
or sulphuric acid. This softens the tough fibres and 
reduces the whole to a pulp. It is imported into 
Britain in this form, resemoling sheets of brown card- 
board, and is thus received at the p.-znilL Ragi are 
sorted, dusted, out up into small pieces by machinery, 
boiled, and thoroughly cleansed before being reduced to 
a pulp. Qrau is sorted and dusted and placed in 
bouers, which each hold about 3 tons of grass. Steam 
and caustic soda solution are then introduced for 
several hours, and the grass thus reduced to a pulp. 
Wood, rag, or grass pulp is now bleached, sized, and 
coloured Sometimes each variety is mixed together 
in varying quantities, or they may be used separately 
— depending on the required quality of the finished p. 
The pulp is next poured into square frames or trays, 
which have a fine wire mesh for a bottom ; this allows 
the water to drain off, and the pulp then settles in thin 
sheets. Pressure is applied to squeeze out the moisture, 
the sheets are sized (and if necessary glazed), and finally 
dried and out to the re<|uired size. MachiM^made p. 
was first manufactured m Franco, at the end of XV. 
cent. Pulp is placed in troughs and fed to strainers. 
When the water has drained off, the sheets are passed 
between a series of felt-covered rollers and sized by 
passing between hot cylinders. Glazing is done by 
cast-iron rollers, and the finished p. is wound on reefs 
at the * dry end ' of the machine. 

PAPER NAUTILUS, a genus of Cephalopoda (g.t>.). 

PAPER DUTY, see Niwspapers. 

PAPBLAGOmA, ancient mountainous district on 
N. side of Asia Minor, along Black Sea ; boundaries 
uncertain ; famous for hunting-grounds ; known to 
Greeks in mythical period ; Rapnlagon, according to 
AiYonautio legends, eponymous hero. 

PAPHOS, Paphus, two towns on W. coast of 
C^rus.— {1) Old P., on river Bocanus, was chief seat 
of worship of Aphrodite. (2) New P., on fertile 
plain. 

PAPIAS, bp. of Hierapolis (e. 60-135 A.D.), in- 
cluded in Apostolic Fathers (g.v.) ; wrote Exposition 
of th€ Lord, 9 OradtMt of which fragments are preserved 
in Eusebiua The work is valuable, as P. knew St. 
John and Polyoarp. 

PAPIER mAch£, substance manufactured from 
useless paper by pulping and drying, or by super- 
imTOSing severu sheets of paper one on anotner, 
and subjecting the whole to pressure ; sometimes 
admixed with earthv substances ; used for pilaster 
work, surface for gilding, and other japanned orna- 
ment^ masks, eta The p. m. work done in Japan is 
world-famous. 

PAPILIONACE/B (Lat. papilio, butterfly), division 
of plants, order Leguminosn ; flowers have 6 petals, 
one of which, the itandard, is superior; 2 inferior, 
forming the keel or carina; 2 lateral, forming 
or aim; types are Pea, Bean, Clover, Broom, 
eta 

PAPIN, DENIS (1647h;. 1712), Fr, physicist; b. 
Blois ; physician, then prof, of Mathematics, Marburg ; 
invented ‘ digester,’ safety-valve, and discovered 
principle of siphon ; with Boyle experimented on 
properties of gases. 

PAPINEAU, LOUIS JOSEPH (1786-1871), 
Canadian politician ; leader of Fr, party in Quebec 
Parliament; chosen Speaker, 1815, and again, despite 
Dalhousie’s opposition, in 1827, thus causing adjourn- 
ment of ParUament; drew up 92 disloyal ‘Resolu- 
tions* and advocated stoppage of supplies; Britain 
rejected demands, with result that riots broke out, 
ifyl ; forc ed t o fly; returned at amnesty, 1840. 

PAPPENHEIM, GOTTFRIED HEINRICH, 
COUNT OF (1694-1632), Ger. soldier ; famous cavalry 
general on Catholic side in Thirty Years War; left 
for dead on field of Prague, 1620; field mors^, 


1630 ; assisted in sack of Magdebnrg, 1631 ; blamed 
for undisciplined fury as commander of cavalry at 
BrBitenfeld, 1631 ; slain at lAizsn, 

PAPPVB OF ALEXANDRIA (fl. IIL cent. A.l>.), 
Gk. mathematician ; known chiefly by his great work 
of eight books, of which only mrt remain ; also wrote 
commentaries on the works of Ptolemy, Diodorus, and 
on the EUmsnts of Euclid; only fragments of the 
latter have survived. P.’s great work gives a systematic 
account of tlie most important results of earlier writers, 
together with additions and notes. The theorems on 
centres of gravity named after Guldinus are due origin- 
ally to P. 

PAPUA, see New Guinea. 

PAPUANS (from the Malay paputodh, * woolly- 
haired ’), a tall race, dark brown to black in colour. 
Their origin is still disputed. They dwell in village com- 
munities in Now Guinea, without priests, or hereditary 
chiefs. Except for the converts to Islam and Chris- 
tianity they are spirit worshippers and pagan ; great 
boat-builders and nouse-builders. Communal houses, 
600 to 700 ft. long, are found in various parts of New 
Guinea, but generally each family has its own separate 
dwelling, CO to 70 ft. long. Bows and arrows,, stone 
and hardwood clubs and spears are the chief weapons. 
Stone axes are the commonest instruments used. The 
P. are akin both to E. Africans and aboriginal 
Australians in many customs and habits. Polygamy 
is common amongst thorn, but there are certain pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity. Their numerals do not go 
beyond 6. 

P AP YR U S ( Gy penis papyrus = Papyrus antiquorum ), 
a reed allied to the sedges, which grows abundantly 
along the banks of rivers in hot countries {e.g. the 
Nile). The shoots attain a considerable height and 
have an extremely graceful appearance, the leaves 
forming a pendent crown. The flowers are borne in 
spikelets enclosed by long bracts. The pith of the 
stem was utilised by the ancients in the manufacture 
of paper, being cut into strips, which, whilst still wet, 
were pressed together. Much valuable lit. is preserved 
to us in ancient papyri, some taking the form of rolls 
{volumina)t whilst others were composed of flat sheets 
bound together bookwise. The oldest known specimens 
date from about the XXXV. cent B.a See Balasoo- 

EAPHY. 

PARA (Geao PabI) (4® S., 62® W.), state, Brazil, 
bounded by throe Guianas, Atlantic and other Bra- 
zilian states ; area, c. 443,900 sq. miles ; thickly wooded 
and well-watered region ; communication carried on 
by rivers, chief of which, Amazon ; principal towns, 
Pari (capital), Alemaquer, Breves, Bragan^a, and 
Obidos ; considerable stock-raising ; fruits and cacao 
cultivated ; rubber, gutta-percha, tonka beans, sar- 
saparilla, gums, and Brazil nuts produced. Pop. 
670,000. 

PAR A, Belem, Belem do PaeI (1® 28' S., 48® 24' 
W.), city, port, capital of Pari State, Brazil, on Pari 
River; well laid out, with several fine squares and 
gardens ; notable buildings are XVIII. -cent, cathedral, 
bp.*s palace, episcopal seminary, theatre, municipal 
and government buildings, pubUo library, and Museum. 
P. was founded, 1616, by Portuguese ; scene of many 
revolts ; connected with Bragan^a bv rail ; important 
centre of commerce, and entrepot for Amazon River 
trade. Pop. 120,000. 

PARABLE, simple story with allegorical interpreta- 
tion ; popular since earliest times in Oriental countries ; 
frequently employed in New Testament. 

PARABOLA, the curve of section of a cone by a 
plane parallel to a generating line of the cone ; or the 
locus of a point which moves so that its distance from 
a fixed point (focus) equals its distance from a fixed 
straight line (directrix). Taking the axis of symmetry 
for Ox and the vertex of the curve for origin, the Car- 
tesian equation is y*sz4ax, where a is the distance of 
both focus and directrix from the origin. See CONXO 
SxonoM. 

PARAGEL8U8(c. 1490-1541), Ger. physioUn; the 
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name riven to himself by Tlieophrastas Bombast von 
Hobenheim ; b. in Swiss canton of Sohwyz ; a of a 
physician ; received his earlv education from his f. ; at 
age of 16 entered Basel Univ., but soon left to study 
obem. under Trithemius, and deserted him, in turn, to 

f o to the mines of Twol to study minerals and metals. 

became convinced of the superior value of personal 
experience to theory and scholarship, and wandered 
over Europe studying diseases and the practice of 
med. 

Returning to Basel in 1626, he became town physi- 
cian, and lectured on med. in the univ. in the Ger. 
language, and not, as customary, in Latin, attacking the 
prevailing methods of the physicians and apothecaries 
and propounding his own views with much success. He 
was involved in many disputes, and, on becoming em- 
broiled with the authorities, Hod from Basel to Esslingen, 
and wandered, staying a few months at each place, in 
succession, to Colmar, Nuremberg, Appenzell, Zurich, 
Augsburg, and many other towns. Eventually he settled, 
in 1641, at Salzburg, under the protection of Abp. Ernst, 
and there in the same year he died, the cause of his death 
being uncertain, his friends attributing it to violence 
at the hands of his enemies, the physicians and 
apothecaries. 

Of some 360 works which he is said to have written, 
only from 10 to 24, according to different authorities, 
are admitted as genuine, the others being assigned 
to disciples. Collected editions and translations into 
Latin, English, and other languages were published 
during the XVII. cent., but are now very rare. The 
influence of P. was very great in encouraging the direct 
observation of nature, with experiment and research, 
in opposition to mere annotation of Galen and other 
ancient physicians, and scholastic disputation. See 
Medicine. 

Hartmann, Lift of P* \ Waite, Hermetic and Al- 
chemical Writinffs of P. 

PARACHUTE, an apparatus by which descents 
may be made from balloons or dirigibles ; in shape it 
resembles an umbrella, and from its extremities metal 
stays are passed to the main upright to prevent it being 
turned inside out. Blanchard was first practical para- 
chutist, 1793. Experiments are at present being carried 
on in connection with descent by parachute from aero- 
planes. 

PARADISE (Gk. ^radcieos), the place of future 
bliss of the righteous in Christian and other religions. 
The word is of Persian derivation, and tho Hebrew 
derivative is used of an enclosed ptvrt of garden in tho 
Old Testament. 

PARADOXURUS, a carnivore; see under Civet 
Fahily. 

PARAFFIN, name given to the methane series 
of hydrocarbons, because p. wax consists chiefly 
of some of the higher members of this series. Tho 
name — derived from Lat. parum affinist ‘ small aflinity * 
— was given to tho wax on account of its chemical 
inertness, which is shared by all the members of tho 
series. 

Tho p. hydrocarbons form a homologous series 
having the general formula CnH^n-i-a; there is thus 
a common difference of CH- between adjacent 
members, e.g. Methane, CH4; Ethane, CjH^; Propane, 
C.Hg; Butane, C4H10 ; Pentane, CgHi,; Hexane, C6Hi4. 
These hydrocarbons are saturated, and consist of 
simple or branched chains. Isomerism begins with 
butano — 

H 


H 


H— Lh 
H H H H jj I 

:-cUU-ci-n and H— 0— C— H. 
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H— C~H 
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With the higher members Isomers are more numerous. 
The p*s occur ae natural gas, petroleum* and earth 
wax or ozokeriu They are prepared — 

(i) By heating the alkali salt of a fatty arid with 

alkali {e,g. loda-lirae)— 

CH,.C00Na + NaOH«CH4+ NajCO,. 

(ii) Bv reduction of alkylhalides with nascent 

hydrogen or sodium — 

CHjI + 2H=CH4 + HI 
2CH|I-f.2Na=CaHe2NaI. 

(tti) By electrolysis of aqueous solutions of the 
alkali salts of fatty acids — 

2CH,.C00Na -f 2HaO = CgH. + 2NaHC0,+ H,. 

Pentane is the first liquid hydrocarbon ; thenceforth 
there is a fairly constant rise in B.F. and S.G. from 
member to member. The p’s are insoluble in water, 
but dissolve in alcohol, ether, etc. They are not acted 
on by strong acids or alkalis, nor by oxidising or 
reducing agents, but form substitution products with 
chlorine. 

PARAGUAY (26* 8., 66* W.), inland republic, S. 
America, bounded N. by Bolivia and Brazil, E. bv Brazil, 
S. and W. by Argentine ; area, c. 171,200 sq. miles. Re- 
public is divided from N. to S. by Paraguay River, 
eastern portion being larger and more important ; 
large tract to W. of river unexplored. Surface consists 
of undulating plains, low bills, swamps, and dense 
forests ; highest ground to bo found in N. and K Chief 
rivers are Paraguay, Pilcomayo, and Parani. Soil is 
rich and fertile, vegetation luxuriant ; leading indus- 
tries, stock-raising and cultivation of y^roa matS 
(P. tea), rice, sugar, tobacco, maize, and coffee ; forests 
produce fine timber, gums, dyes, and oils. Principal 
towns are Asuncion (capital) and Villa Rica; inhabit- 
ants chiefly Spaniards and Indians. Pres, is elected 
for four years. P. was visited in 1615 by De Solis, and 
in 1626 by Cabot ; colonised by Spanish ; from 1608 
progress made under administration of Jesuits until 
their expulsion, 1768 ; P. declared independent, e. 1811 ; 
1866-70, war against Brazil, Urumiay, end Argentine, 
resulting in complete defeat of r. ; frequent revolu- 
tions, e.g. 1911-12. Pop. c. 760,000. 

La Dardye, Paraguay (Eng. edit., 1892). 

PARAGUAY TEA, see MatA 

PARAHYBA.— (1) (7* S., 37® W.) maritime state, 
N. of Pernambuco, Brazil, 8. America ; surface 
elevated ; chief products, cotton, sugar. Pop. 620,000. 
(2) (6® 68' S., k® 69' W.) city, capital of above ; 
port on river P. Pop. 30,000. 

PARAHYBA DO SUL (21® 40' 8., 40® 60' W.), 
river, Brazil, 8. America; rises in state Sao Paulo; 
flows into Atlantic. 

PARALDEHYDE (C4H11O1), colourless liquid, 
with odour resembling ether and burning taste, 
obtained by the action of various acids or salts on 
aldehyde; used in mod. as a hypnotic, especially 
to produce sleep in the insane, and, as it does not act 
on the heart, in patients with heart disease. 

PARALLAX (Gk. parallaeso, ‘ I vary *), the 
amount of apparent chango in position of any distant 
object as seen from two points. Identical with p. is 
TriangulalioUf the former term being used in connection 
with Astronomy. The two eyes of a human being 
(and animals) form a parallax, and so enable us to 
judge distances. Theoretically, two observers at 
different parts of the earth, working in con junction, 
might take the altitude and azimuth of a given star 
and, knowing the distance between their two stations, 
apply Triangulation and thus measure the distance 
of tho star from the earth. However, in practice it 
is found that the distances of even the nearest stars 
are so vast that the diameter of the earth is nseless 
as a base, and so observations are made after an 
interval of six months by the same observer, for in 
this time tho earth will have made half a oirouit 
of her orbit, which is thus used as a base. The 
majority of stellar distances are so immense, however, 
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thftt eren with this huge baae (186 million miles) Nbubitis, or inflammation of a nerve or nerves* 
it is impossible to obtain parallaxas for the majority may cause p. of a muscle* a group of muscles* 
of the stars. or an entire limb* owing to swelling and compression 

PARALLBLIBM {Piycho-phytical), theory that (e.p. the facial nerve in its long passage through the 
every conscious process or variation of oonsoious skull) ; while a multiple i^ritii, causinff a paraplegia* 
process is accompanied by a corresponding nervous may occur in toxic conditions* such as lead or arsenic 
process or variation of nervous process. poisoning, diabetes, and similar toxasmias. 

PARALYSIS, Palsy* condition in which there Psbudo - hypertbophio Paralysis {progreetive 
is loss or impairment of the power of voluntary muscular dystrophy) is a hereditary disease, usually 
muscular contraction or movement, the loss being affecting boys, transmitted through the females 
either generalised in the muscles all over the body, of a family who are not themselves affected. There is 
or localised to one or several muscles. The course progressive weakness, with hypertrophy of^ some 
of the motor impulses from the brain to the muscles muscles and atrophy of others, while certain de- 
ls in two main segments, motor nerve fibres passing formities are caused through the construction of 
from the motor nerve colls in the grey matter of the muscles not being antagonised by those which are 
cortex of the brain by the motor tracts of the spinal paralysed, the gait being peculiar and characteristic, 
cord to the anterior horn of grey matter of the cord. Where the muscles are apparently enlarged there 
and from the nerve colls those motor nerve fibres go, is really atrophy of muscle fibres, with increase of 
by the anterior nerve roots, to the muscles. If fibrous tissue and fat, the muscles of the calves and 
there is injury or disoaso of the part of the brain buttocks being those which are generally much 
controlling voluntary movement or of the motor hypertrophied. The essential changes are, therefore, 
tracts of the spinal cord, i.e. of the first segment not in the nervous system, but in tho muscles themselves, 
of tho course of motor impulses, loss of voluntary Parkinson's Disease, Paralysis agikxns, is a 
muscular power results ; while if there is injury or chronic affection, usually occurring after the age of 50, 
disease of the anterior horn of grey matter of the characterised by progressive weakness, rhythmical 
spinal cord, of the anterior nerve roots, or of the tremors of certain muscles, a distinctive attitude, 
motor nerve fibres to the muscles, i.e. of the second the body being bent forward, and a peculiar gait, 
segment of the course, there is, in addition to loss at first slow and then trotting. It is believed to be 
of voluntary muscular power, atrophy of the muscles due to a senile condition of tho brain cortex, 
supplied by the fibres concerned. Besides being due The Qtntral Treatment of Paralysis includes rest 
to injury or disease of nervous structures {organic in bed, support of the strength of the body, regulation 
paralysis)^ p. may bo due to functional derangement of nutrition and of the excretions, careful attention 
of the part of the brain controlling voluntary muscular to the action of the heart and of the lungs, regular 
movement, as in such mental conditions as hysteria, sound sleep must be ensured, and for these purposes 
or functional motor paralysis ; in addition, p. may be stimulants and other drugs are given as required, 
due to injury or disease of tho muscles themselves. Precautions must bo taken to prevent bed-sores, to 
Hbmipleou, p. affecting one side of the body, which paralytic patients are very liable, and the 
is due to a lesion of some part of the motor tract skin of prominent parts exposed to pressure is 
in the brain above the medulla oblongata. The bathed with eau-de-Cologne or methylated spirits, 
chief causes are, when tho onset has been sudden. Massage and passive movement are employed with 
injury, haemorrhage, embolism (blocking of a cerebral benefit after acute symptoms have disappeared* 
artery), thrombosis (clotting of tho blood in a cerebral and electricity is often of value in maintaining the 
artery, due usually to disease of its wall) ; and when nutrition of atrophied muscles. 

the onset has boon gradual, a tumour of tho brain, PARAMARIBO (6** 50' N., 65° W.), capital, 
altered states of the blood {e.g. in anaemia, diphtheria), Dutch Guiana, on Surinam ; exports coffee, sugar, 
abscess, chronic cerebral meningitis, or chronic Pop. (1910) 26,346. 

degenerations of the nervous system. PARAMATTA, Parramatta (33® 40' S., 161® E.), 

Paraplegia, p. of both legs, IB due usually to disease town, on Paramatta, Now South Wales, Australia; 
or injury of the spinal cord. The more common trade in fruit. Fop. 14,500. 
causes are pressure on the spinal cord as a result PARAMCCCIUM, sec under Infusoria. 

of injury or disease of the spine (e.g, fracture, curvature, PARANA. — (1 ) (20® 30' S., 65° W.) southern state, 

or caries), and injury or disease of the cord itself Brazil; area, 85,451 sq. miles; largo area forested; 
(tumours, or acute or chronic inflammation). produces tea; chief town, Curityba. Pop. 327,130. 

liiVAWnhn Paralysis {acute anterior poliomyelitis) IB (2) (31® 46' S., 60° 38' W.) capital, Entro Rios, 
a form of p. often occurring in young children, due Argentina, on Parand, S. America. Pop. 41,000. 
to an acute inflammation of tho anterior horn of grey PARANAGUA (26® 33' S., 48° 24' W.), seaport, 
matter of the spinal cord. The legs are usually first Parana, BrazO, on Bay of Paranagua. Pop. 6300. 
affected, but all the limbs or only a group of muscles PARANDHAR, hill fort, sanatorium, Bombay, 
may bo implicated, and the muscles soon atrophy. India, 20 miles S.E. of Poona. 

There may be permanent deformity or a wasted PARANOIA, term which has been used for a con- 
limb, after recovering motor power. siderable period in Germany and in America, and 

Pbc^ressive MusouLi^ Atrophy is the result of which is now coming into use in England, to define a 
chronic inflammation with sclerosis of the anterior type of insanity which is charaoteri^d by a marked 
horn of grey matter. It is a disease usually of adult and permanent delusion, while tho affected person 
life, in which there is slow and gradual atrophy of may be in other respects sane. In persons thus 
groups of muscles, commencing generally in one or affected there is nearly always a hereditary tendency 
both arms, at the muscles of the hand. A characteristic to mental or nervous derangement, and tho condition 
feature of tho disease is the peculiar fibrillary twitchings is of slow and giadual evolution. Queerness and 
of the affected muscles. eccentricities of conduct frequently develop, the 

Bulbar Paralysis, due to disease of the medulla power of reasoning is affected, there may be defusions 
oblongata or bulb, occurs most often in old persons, of grandeur and self-importance or of persecution and 
and IS frequently associated with chronic diseases morbid suspicion. Normal instincts and ideas of 
of the spinal cord. It is characterised by gradual p. moraUty are changed, the affected person's affection 
and atrophy of tho muscles concerned in speaking, for his wife, parents, brothers, or sisters disappears ; he 
mastioation, and swallowing (t.s. of tongue, lips, dislikes the society of his fellow -beings, and nis sexual 
pharynx* eto.), and is accompanied by difficulty instincts may be perverted. Persons affected with 
m articulation, eating, swallo^i^g, and sometimes this type of insanity may be dangerous, and often 
in breathing. It invariably ends fatally* either from commit crimes. King lA)uis II. of Bavaria, with his 
inanition or from pneumonia or similar oomplioatiuns. love of music and friendship with Wagner* his wild 
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exir»t»gatio6% hit variouf eocentrioities of conduct, 
the eezual peryersities of which he » euspeoted, and 
vet hif atateimanlike action in regard to the war of 
1870) is a well-known and typical example of the 
paranoiac. Change of acene, a nourishing diet, an 
open-air life, and similar conditions which will induce 
a healthy state of body, with diversion of the mind, 
and removal of all possible causes of irritation, is the 
treatment for paranoiacs, but the prognosis is bad in 
all such oases which have lasted over a year. See 
IWSANlTy. 

PARAPLEQIA, ^ Paralysis. 

PARASITIC DISEASES is a term now much 
more comprehensive than a few years ago, for many 
diseases formerly olassided otherwise have been 
recently brought under this heading. Many are 
caused by iMoteria, others by vegetable para- 
sites of a somewhat higher type, while others again 
are due to parasites which are low forms of animal 
life. In certain diseases, in all probability of parasitic 
origin, the precise etiology is still obscure; while 
there are other diseases, such as some forms of annmia, 
which, while they may be the result of the presence 
of animal parasites in the intestine, can hardly be 
included under the heading; of mrasitio diseases. 

Ihe diseases here considered may be sub-divided 
under A., those caused by vegetable parasites, in- 
cluding (1) those due to the pyogenic micrococci, 
(2) those due to specific bacilli, and (3) those due to 
higher forms of vegetable life; B., those caused by 
animal parasites, including (1) those due to protozoa, 
and (2) those due to higher forms of animal life ; 
and C., those infective diseases ( 1 ) in which, although 
a micro-organism has been found, it has not been 
absolutely proved to be the cause of the disease ; and 
(2) those which have not been proved to be caused by 
micro-organisms, although in all probability caused by 
them. 

A. (1) Suppuration and Spptiojcmu are moat 
commonly caused by the pus-forming or pyogenic 
bacteria, in the former causing the death and ^ostion 
of the tissues with which they come in contact, and 
an emigration of leucocytes which may, to a greater or 
less extent, break down under the influence of their 
toxins, and thus, with the dead and digested tissues, 
form pus; while in the latter the toxins formed at 
the point of introduction of the bacteria into the 
tissues, are absorbed into the blood, giving rise to 
fever and other untoward symptoms, and may cause 
secondary abscesses in other tissues or organs. The 
chief pyogenic bacteria are the staphylococci (micro- 
cocci arranged Uke ^apes in bunches), streptococci 
(micrococci arranged in chains), and, loss commonly, 
pneumococci^ bacillus pyocyaneuSt bacillus coli com- 
munist and the typhoid bacillus. 

Erysipblas is an infective inflammation of the skin 
which is caused by a streptococcus, the Streptococcus 
erysipelatis, the aavanoe of which in the skin is pre- 
vented by painting a ring of iodine some distance 
from the zone of iimammation. 

Endocarditis may take place in certain forms of 
septic wmia, caused by the Streptococcus pyogenes^ the 
Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, the most common of the- 
staphylococci, the pneumococcus, or less commonly the 
gonococcus, the tubercle bacillus, or the typhoid bacillus. 
Endocarditis due to the streptococcus has been success- 
fully treated with anti-streptocoocio serum. 

Gonorrhosa is an infective inflammation of the 
urethra, due to a small diplocooous, the gonococctu, 
which may also be found in the conjunctiva, in gonor- 
rhceal conjunctivitis, in the fluids of joints affected 
with gonorrhosal arthritis, and, more rarely, in the 
vegetations of gonorrhoeal endocarditis, or in the 
pleuritic fluid. 

A. (2) PNBUMOifU was at first attributed to the 
action of the pnoumobaoillus discovered by Fried- 
Under, but it was found later that a much more active 
agent in the causation of the disease was an enoapsuled 
dlplococctts, the pneumooooout of Fraenkel. An anti- 
74 


pneumococcal scrum has been produced, but more 
accurate information regarding its action and value in 
treatment is still required. 

Anthrax may attack man in various forms, 
aocordins to the method of infection, malignant 
ustule being a local lesion of the skin, while the 
iseaso may also bo of an intestinal or of a pulmonary 
I* Woolsorters’ disease ’) type. The specific organism 
18 the anthrase bacillus, whion is a comparatively large, 
rod-like organism, found either single or in short 
chains, and forming spores under adverse conditions 
of life. A vaccine has been prepared from cultures 
of the bacillus which is successfully employed in 
immunising animals against the disease. 

Typhoid Fbvxr is an acute infectious fever caused 
by a micro-organism which is a somewhat short bacillus, 
with rounded ends, and surrounding it there are 
numerous long flagella, which give the bacillus its ohar- 
acteristio appearance. In addition to being present, 
in the disease, in the lymphatic follicles of the intestine, 
the bacilli are also in the mesenteric glands, the spleen, 
liver, and kidneys, and are found in the feeces and 
urine. A vaccine has been prepared from cultures of 
the baoillus which confers a very marked, if not alto- 
gether complete, protection on persons in whom it is 
inoculated. 

Diphthsru is caused by a slightly curved, rod- 
shaped micro-organism, a small bacillus with rounded 
ends which shows, when stained for microscopical 
observation, clear unstained spaces in its body, while 
aberrant types may bo spindle-shaped, wedge-shaped, 
or, under certain conditions, club-shaped. In the 
disease they are found in large numbers on the surface 
of the diphtheritic membrane. An antitoxio serum, 
prepared by injecting into a horse the filtered products 
of the baoillus, is now universally employed in the 
treatment of the disease, successfully neutralising 
the action of the bacillus and its toxins m the patient ; 
and the death-rate of the disease has fallen, since the 
introduction of the antitoxio serum, from about 40 % 
to under 10 %. while the mortality is practically nu 
when the serum is administered on the first manifesta- 
tion of the disease. 

TBTANX7S(or Lockjaw) is a disease caused by a micro- 
organism which grows in long slender threads, which 
break up into shorter motile rods surrounded by flagella, 
and these bacilli eventually become non-motile, lose 
the flagella, and form spores at one end, giving them 
the oharactoristio ‘ drum-stick * appearance. ITie bacilli 
are found, in the disease, only at the local lesion in 
which it is inoculated, and the effects are due to the 
action of the toxins of the bacilli upon the central 
nervous system. 

Cholbba is duo to the ' comma * baoillus or vibrio, 
which is a slightly curved rod with a flagellum at 
cither end, unable to reach its full development in the 
healthy stomach and intestine, and therefore exerts 
its evil effects upon the individual only when the 
digestive tract is deranged, t.g. by eating unripe fruit, 
or by intemperance. Haffkino has prepared a vaccine 
from cultures of the cholera bacillus, which seems to 
be an efficient protective against attacks, but ihore 
statistics in regard to this are still required. 

Belapsino Fever is caused by a micro-organism, 
the Spirillum obermcieri, which is found in the blood o! 
persons in the acute stage of the disease, while during 
the periods of intermission the organisms appear to 
disappear from the blood and co to the spleen. In- 
fection is believed to be carried ny some blood-sucking 
insect. 

Yellow Fever is an infective fever, affecting 
ohieffy the blood vessels of the liver, kidney, and 
gastro-intostinal system, and appears to be caused by a 
specific micro-organism, but up to the present, although 
different authonties have isolated organisms which 
they have assigned as the cause of yellow fever, the 
evidence does not sufficiently point to any one organ- 
ism. It has been proved, however, that the inter- 
mediate host is a mosquito, the Stegomyia fasciola, and 
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by preventive meMurei, luoh as the draining of the 
stagnant pools where the mosquitoes breed, and the 
extensive use of mosquito nets, the spread of the 
disease has been controlled in distriots where it was 
formerly endemic. 

PLA.OUB is caused by a short, oval bacillus with 
rounded ends, and when stained for microscopical 
examination a broad, clear, unstained band is left in 
the middle. In the body the bacilli are present in the 
lymph glands, the blood, and the spleen, and in the 
pneumonic form, in the lunp and sputum. It is found 
in the fseoes and urine, which must therefore bo care- 
fully disinfected in cases of plague. Infection is 
carried by three different species of fleas living on two 
species of rat, and when an infected rat dies the fleas 
leave it for human beings, who thus become infected. 
Haffkine has produced a vaccine, of a type simOar to 
his cholera vaccine, for the treatment of plague from 
cultures of the bacillus, which is of great value in pre- 
venting or diminishing the virulence of attacks. In 
individuals already attacked it has no effect, and in 
such oases the serum obtained by Yersin by inocula - 1 
tion of plague in a horse is employed with much success. 

Tubbroulosis is due to a micro-organism which is a 
delicate rod, generally very slightly curved, and, when : 
stained, shows clear spaces alternating with deeply | 
stained masses in its substance. It may be found; 
in the body, in the lunss and sputum, in lymph spaces 
andl 3 rmph glands, in tuoerculous ulcers in the intestine, I 
in the sldn (in lupus), and in tuberculous nodules in] 
all parts of the body. Koch, the discoverer of the 
bacillus, prepared from cultures a product termed 
tuberculin, which at first failed to produce the thera- 
peutic effects expected of it, although, by the researches 
of Sir Almroth Wright regarding the opsonic index, 
a more exact knowledge of the factors affected has 
enabled more successful results to be obtained. In 
regard to diagnosis, however, tuberculin has been of 
great value, producing a characteristic reaction when 
administered by injection, or by treating the skin as 
in vaccination agamst small- pox, and applying the 
tuberculin in the same manner as calf lymph ; a 
third method is to drop a weak solution into the 
oonjunctival sac of the eye, producing a characteristic 
conjunctivitis. 

Lbprosy is due to a bacillus which is very like the 
tubercle bacillus, but differs from it in being shorter 
and in having somewhat different staining properties. 
The bacilli are found in the body in a gelatinous sub- 
stance in the lymphatics of the skin, or, in another 
form, they may affect the nerves. 

A. (3) Actinomycosis is due to a fungus, which is a 
streptothiix, found in long threads, or, under certain 
oonoitions, assuming a club-like form through the 
swelling of the sheath of the thread. It may affect 
any of the organs of the abdomen or thorax, cavities 
containing a purulent mass being formed. 

Madura Foot is a tropical disease, occurring in 
India, due to a streptothrix, resembling that of 
actinomycosis. 

B. (1) Malaria is a disease which assumes various 
forms, clue to various species of a protozoal parasite, 
the differences being chiefly in the arranj^ement of the 
pigment in the protozoon. Infection is carried by 
ewtain mosquitoes of the genus Anopheles, and the 
disease is now efficientlv controlled by draining the 
swampy breec^g-grounos of the mosquitoes, or, where 
ibis is impossible, by pouring kerosene on the surface 
of the pools, and by making the banks of streams 
eloan and well built up. 

DrsiNTBBY is oaus^ by an amoeba, the Amceba hietO’ 
lyHeOt which is a minute rounded globule of protoplasm, 
in wlMoh a distinct nucleus can be macm out, and 
found, in the body, in the intestinal lesions, and, 
where abscesses occur, in the liver and lungs. 

Syphilis is an infective disease, due to a specific 
organism, the Spirochceta pallida. 

Those diseases in which investigators have found an 
organism, without yet having sufficient data to 


declare it the cause of the disease, include hydrophobia 
and scarlet fever ; while the diseases which appear, 
from a greater or less accumulation of evidence, and 
from analogy, to be infectious, but whioh have not 
boon proved to be due to micro-organisms, include 
smallpox, typhus f ever ^ measles, mumps, whooping-cough. 

See Baotbrioloqy, Protozoa, and separate artiolos 
on diseases mentione<L 

PARASITISM, a type of interrelationship betweem 
plants or between animals, in whioh one of a pair 
nourishes itself at the expense of tho other. The 
term has sometimes been used to designate such 
associations os that of the * Parasitic * Sea Anemone 
with a Hermit Crab, but this mutually friendly relation- 
ship of messmates is better known as Oommensalism. 

Thoro are several more or less perfect types of true 
p., however, varying from the temporary association of 
some external parasites, such as Fisn-Lioe — the Copepod 
Crustacean Argulus — which attach themselves to the 
skin of freshwater fishes and suck their juices, or 
loavo them and swim freely in the water at will, to 
tho complete p. of internal parasites suoh as Tapeworms 
and Liverflukes, the adults of whioh can exist and 
feed only in the body of their hosts. Some parasites, 
again, pass their complete life-cycle in the same host, 
while others pass through a series of hosts at different 
stages, sometimes with tho intervention of non- 
parasitic periods — thus the Fluke which causes livor- 
rot in Sheep passes from them to water, honoo to a 
Water Snail, from it to grass, and so to Sheep again. 
Other non-parasitic animals may have parasitic stages 
— tho larv» {glochidia) of some Bivalve Molluscs are 
temporarily parasitic in the gills of Sticklebacks. 

Amongst animals, both oxtomal and internal 
parasites frequently possess hooks or suckers for 
attachment, and almost all parasites, plant and animal 
alike, exhibit traces of degeneracy from their nearest 
free-living relatives-— many internal animal parasites 
losing eyes, mouth, digestive organs, etc., ana indeed 
becoming little more than a sac which absorbs tho 
juices ready prepared by tho unfortunate host. 

PARASNATH (23* 68' N., 86* 11' E.), hill, Chota 
Nagpur Division, Bihar and Orissa, India ; place of 
Jain pilgrimage. 

PARAY-LB-MOIilAL (46° 27' N., 4° 9' E.), town, 
Saftne-et-Loiro, Franco; place of pilgrimage. Pop. 
4600. 

PARCiE, Fates (g.e.). 

PARCHIM (63° 20' N., 11* 41' E.), town, on Elde, 
Mecklonburg-Schweriu, Germany ; paper-mills. Pop. 
(1910) 10,610. 

PARCHMENT, a writing material of groat antiquity 
made from the skins of animals. In Asia among tho 
Persians and Jews skins were universally used, and 
therefore Varro is not justified in saying that p. 
was an invention of Eumenes II. of Pergamum on the 
prohibition by Ptolemy Epiphanos of the exportation 
of papyrus. In Rome p. was used chiefly for wills and 
notes, while papyrus was used for literary work. P. is 
chiefly made from sheep-skin ; vellum, a finer kind, is 
made from calf-skin. See Paljeooraphy. 

PARD, see under Cat Family. 

. PARDON is the j)rerogative of the Crown, only 
exercised upon tho advice of the Home Seo., in Scotland 
of the Sec. for Scotland. It may be granted before 
or after trial and sentence. A free pardon from the 
Crown is ^ven to release an innocent person from prison 
after a miscarriage of justice. The commutation of a 
death sentence to penal servitude is in form a pardon. 

PARDUBITZ f60° 3' N., 16° 46' E.), town, oo 
Elbe, Bohemia, Austria ; sawmills, iron foundries. 
Pop. (1911) 20,394. 

PAR£, AMBROZSE (1610-90), Fr. surgeon; a^ren- 
ticed to a barber-surgeon and trained at Hdtel^eu ; 
served as army surgeon ; introduced treatment of 
unshot wounds by bandaging in place of cauterisation 
y boiling oil, and prevented neemorrhage by ligaturinff 
arteries; author of an Anatomy and other medicM 
works. 
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PAmmO (46^ 14' K., 13" 37' B.), port, Istria. 
Austria; seat of R.C. bishopric; has fine basilican 
cathedral^ built VI. cent. ; Bom. remains. Pop. 
(1911) 12,368. 

PARGA (39" 16' N., 20" 61' E.), seaport, vilayet 
of Janina, Albania. Pop. 6000. 

PARIAH, in Tamil, signifies * outoaat * ; used of 
lovr-bom Hindus; also used of mongrel ours which 
infest Eastern cities. 

PARIAH DOGS, see Dog Family. 

PARID£, Tits (g.v.). 

P^INI, GIUSEPPE (1729-99), Ital. poet whose 
writmgs are characterised by strong moral tone ; 
admirer of Alexander Pope; works include Odi and 
Oiomo ; wrote excellent blank verse. 

PARIS (48" 60' N., 2" 20' E.), capital of France 
and of Seine department ; largest city of continental 
Europe ; beautifully situated on both sides of Seine ; 
first-class fortress ; important railway, river, road, and 
canal centre of France. P. claims to bo the world’s 
most intellectual and artistic city, and its magnificent 
architecture, handsome streets, statues, art treasures, 
educational institutions, romantic history, places of 
entertainment, caf^s, restaurants, and unique atmo- 
sphere rive the Ville Lumiire an irresistible appeal 
to people of all nations. 

The Seine divides the city into two re^ons, the 
Bight and Left Banks — Rive droite and Hive gauche 
— and is crossed by 32 bridges — notably Pont Neuf 
(1678), Pont de Notre Dame, Pont a’J^na, Pont 
d’Austcrlitz, Pont de la Concorde, and Pont Alex- 
andre III. (1896-1900). The heart of P. is the lie 
de la Cit6, in midstream, with famous Gothic 
cathedral, Notre Dame (begun XII. cent. ; two fine 
square towers, 218 ft. high, and central spire, 300 ft. ; 
beautiful stained glass) ; hero Napoleon was crowned 
Emperor by Pope, 1804 ; the Palais de Justice and 
exquisite Sainte-Chapello (XIV. cent.); H6tel-Dieu; 
Prefecture of Police. Paris proper is encircled by 
a wall (obsolete Fortifications), the Ceinture Railway, 
and an outer rinc of spacious boulevards. The 
Boulevard St. Michel, continued by Boulevard de 
Sebastopol, crosses P. from S. to N. ; this main artery 
is intersected at right angles by Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, Boulevard St. Germain, Rue do Rivoli, and 
the Grands Boulevards-Bonnenouvello and St. Martin, 
and other leading thoroughfares. P. is comparatively 
flat with exception of hill of Montmartre, with Sacr6- 
Geeur and quaint artists’ quarters, with cabarets, etc. 

On right bank are many handsome squares, includ- 
ing Place do la Concorde at entrance to Champs EIys6e.s, 
with famous obelisk of Luxor (73 ft. high) in centre, 
where Louis XVI. , Charlotte Corday, Marie Antoinette, 
Robespierre, and many other notabilities were guillo- 
tined ; Place du Carrousel, surrounded on three sides 
by Louvre, with Are do Triompho on west forming 
entrance to Tuileries ; Place Vendome, with Napoleon 
column of victory ; Place de 1’ Etoile, with beautiful 
Are de Triomphe (1806-36), 162 ft. high, 137 ft. broad, 
covered with fine reliefs ; 12 avenues radiate froTu this 
magnificent square including the Champs Elys^cs, 
the most fashionable promenade of Paris, with Presi- 
dent’s residence — L’Elys^e; Place de la Bastille, 
with Colonne de Juillet ; other fine squares are Place 
de la Nation, Place de rOp6ra, Place de I’Hdtol de 
Ville, Place de la R6publique, etc. On left bank is 
the htfge Champs do Mars, with Eifiel Tower, 984 ft. 
high. 

Outstanding features on right bank of Seine are 
Palais du Louvre, extending about ^ mile along the 
river (built as fortress, 1204 ; rebuilt, XVI. cent, 
onward), with world-famous art collections — ^Icft 
wing contains the Treasury; Palace of the Tuileries 
(begun, 1664; burnt down by Communards, 1871), 
with ^e Jardin des Tuileries ; Palais Royal, built 
bv Richelieu, now containing shops and ofiices; the 
churches St, Germain I’Auxerrois (XI1.-XVI. cent’s), 
St. Eustache (XVI. cent), St. Qervaia (XVI. cent.). 
La Madeira (ISO^^)f in Corinthian style» with 62 
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columns ; H6tel de Ville (municipal headquarters ) ; 

I Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers ; the old Tour St. 
i Jacques ; Mus6e Camavalet (historical museum) ; 

! Port St. Denis and Port St. Martin ; Hallea Centrales 
I (markets) ; Bourse, Biblioth^ue Nationale, Grand 
j Opera (1861); O^ra Comique, Th^tre SSangais: 
Conservatoire of Music ; Petit Palais and Grand 
Palais (exhibition buildings) ; Trooad^ (1878, in 
Oriental stylo), with museums of sculpture and ethno- 
graphy ; Parc Monccau. 

On left bank opposite the lie do^la Cit6 is the Latin 
quarter^ with Sorbonne (univ., founded 1263), 0oll4ge 
de Franco, Ecole do M6docine, Ecole des Beaux Arts* 
and other educational institutions ; Mu86o do Guny, 
with collection of antiquities ; Pantheon (1764), with 
fine frescoes and tombs of Voltaire, Victor Hugo, 
Rousseau, etc. ; Luxembourg (1612-20), which includes 
the Palace of the Senate, a fine modern art gallery 
and beautiful gardens ; Od4on (theatre) ; St. 
Sulpice (XVI. cent.), St. Germain-des-pr^s (11^3), 
H6tel des Monnaies (Mint), Palais do ITnstitut, 
Palais Bourbon ; H6tel des Invalides, with tomb of 
Napoleon I. ; Jardin des Plantes, with fine botanical 
and zoological gardens ; Salpetriero (famous hospital). 

Chief cemeteries are P^re Lachaiso, Montmartre, 
Montparnasse. P. has interesting catacombs and 
remarkable sowers. Round P. lie beautiful wooded 
slopes, with suburbs of Versailles, St. Goud, Meudon, 
Sdvres, Saint-Denis, Montreuil, Vincennes, etc. ; and 
the famous Bois do Boulogne, with Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion and Longchamp (racecourse), and Bois do 
Vincennes. * 

History. — In earliest times P. was kno^ os 
Luietia ; capital of the Gallic tribe Parisii, on lie do 
la Cite. Under Roman rule Lutetia became a 
prominent town. Christianity was established in 
III. cent. ; in IV. cent, it took the names of Parisia or 
Paris. In 451 St. Genevi^e preserved P. from Huns. 
Clovis made P. the capital of his realm, 608 ; P., 
attacked by Northmen, IX. cent., became residence 
of Hugh Capet and permanent capital of France, 987 ; 
during reign of Philippe Auguste (1180-1223) Notre 
Dame was begun, castle of the Louvre] built, univ. 
founded, and city smTOunde<l by strong, wall; 
Revolution, 1358, under Etienne Marcel, famous 
provost of the city. Charles V, (1337-80) erected 
Bastille ; revolt oi the Maillotins, 1382 ; between 
1412-18 the government was alternately held by 
Burgundian party (known as Cabochiens) and 
Annagnacs; in 1420 Gown of Franco passed to 
England, and P. was hold by English until 1436 ; unsuc- 
cessfully besieged by Joan of Arc, 1429 ; massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 1672 ; besieged by Henry IV., 1694. 
Louis XVI., Louis XV., and Louis XVI. did much 
to beautify Paris, which became the centre of European 
civilisation. P. was chief scono of Fr, Revolution, 
1789; Bastille stormed, July 14; Allies entered P., 
1814; Napoleon I. resigned, and First Treaty of P. 
signed, followed by Second 'rroaty of P., 1816 ; fresh 
Revolutions, 1830, 1848. Peace of P., 1866, ended 
Crimean War. During reign of Napoleon III. P. 
was richly adorned by avenues, squares, and handsome 
buildings ; besieged by Germans, Sept. 19, 1870 ; 
capitulated, Jan. 28, 1871. During Commune, 1871, 
numerous fine buildings were destroyed ; great fire 
in Op6ra Comique, 1887 ; Treaty of P., 1898, ended 
Spanish- American War ; International Exhibitions, 
1865, 1867, 1878, 1889, 1900 ; disastroiM flood, 1910. 

For adndnistrative purposes P. is divided into 20 
arrondissomonts, each comprising 4 quarters ; each 
quarter is represented by one member in Conseil- 
Municipal and Conseil-G^neral of department of Seine ; 
mayoral functions are shared by Prefect of Seine and 
Prefect of Police. P. has an extensive system of 
communications — suburban circular railway, under* 
ground electric railways (Mkropolitain), motor-buses, 
cabs, etc. ; numerous steamboats on Seine. Principal 
industries are ladies’ clothes, hats, boots and sh^* 
I furniture, jewellery, breniee, mirrors, clocks, watohei, 
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deooratiye articles, scientific instruments, book- 
publishing, objets-d’art. Pop. (1901) 2,714,068 ; 
(1911) 2,881,110. 

Belloc, Parte (1900) ; Baodoker, Parte (1907). 
PARIS.— (1) (33® 36" N., 96° 32' W.) city, Texas, 
U.S.A. ; cotton industries. Pop. (1910) 11,269. (2) 
(39° 38' N., 87° 46' W.) city, IDinois, U.S.A, ; flour- 
mills. Pop. (1910) 7664. 

PARIS (classical myth.), son of Priam of Troy; 
awarded prize of beauty to Aphrodite, thereby offend- 
ing Hera and Athene ; stole Helen from Menelaus, 
causing Trojan War*; killed Achilles by treachery. 

PARIS BORDONE, see BoedONB. 

PARIS, BRUNO PAULIN GASTON (1839-1903), 
Fr. scholar ; apostle of Romantic school ; his researches 
in Modieeval Fr. lit. were epoch-making. 

PARIS, LOUIS PHILIPPE ALBERT D’OR- 
LEANS, COMTE DE (1838-94). grandson of Kine 
Louis Philippe, and, in 1842, hoir-apparont ; abandonea 
claim, 1873, to Comte de Cham bora, who d. 1883 ; lived 
and wrote a good deal in England. See Orlbanists. 

PARIS, PLASTER OF, see Gypsum. 

PARIS, TREATIES OF ^1814-16).— (1) May 30, 
1814 ; Talleyrand, on behalf of Louis XVIII., agreed 
to restore Fr. conquests made since 1791 ; Ger. empire 
was abolished, Belgium and Holland united, Italy parted 
asunder, Swiss indopondence guaranteed. (2) Nov. 20, 
1816, more harsh towards France, because of the 
Hundred Days ; territory to be that of 1789, war con- 
tribution of 700,000,000 francs to be levied, and 
garrisons of 150,000 men maintained on frontiers for 
6 years. See France (History). 

PARISH (Gk. paroikia), at first a district presided 
over by a bp. ; after about 400 a.p. generally used as 
now of a smaller district with one priest. In England a 
parish consists of one or sometimes (especially in the 
north of England) of several townships. In its non- 
ecclesiastical sense a parish is a district capable of 
levying a poor rate ; it may bo coterminous with, or a 
portion of, an ecclesiastical parish. The Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1894 set up parish councils, and thus the 
parish got back something of its old position. 

PARK, EDWARDS AMASA (1808-1900), Con- 
gregationalist divine in U.S.A. 

. PARK, MUNGO (1771-1806), Scot. African 
explorer ; sent by African Association to explore valley 
of Niger, 1796 ; carried out two years’ often solitary ex- 
ploration ; first modem European to reach the Niger, 
1796 ; delayed by illness and imprisonment and believed 
to bo dead ; returned, 1 799, and wrote famous Travels^ 
model in this kind of writing ; sent out by Government, 
1806 ; slain with all his men ; fate not known till 1812. 

Joseph Thomson, Mungo Park and the Niger (1890). 

PARKER, JOSEPH (1830-1902), Congrcgationalist 
minister ; founder of City Temple. 

PARKER, LOUIS N., see under Pageant. 

PARKER, MATTHEW (1604-76), abp. of Canter- 
bury; chaplain to Anne Boleyn, 1636; influenced by 
Ger. Reformation, P. was consecrated abp., 1659; on the 
validity of his consecration depends that of Anglican 
orders; P. was Elizabeth’s chief tool in carrying out the 
now Anglican via media ; helped to draw up the Thirty - 
nine Articles ; made a valuable MS. collection now in 
Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge. 

PARKER, SAMUEL (1640-88), bp. of Oxford, 1686. 

PARKER, SIR GILBERT (1862- ), Brit, poli- 

tician and novelist ; b. Canada, and achieved fame by 
fine Canadian stories. 

PARKER, SIR HYDE, Bart, (suco., 1782) (1714- 
82), Brit, vice-admiral; fought in Seven Years and 
Amer. Wars. His s., the admiral Sir Hyde Parker 
(1739-1807), commanded Baltic fleet, 1801, and vainly 
gave signal for Nelson to retreat at Copenhagen, 

PARKER, THEODORE (1810-60), Amer. Uni- 
tarian divine; ed. Harvard; became minister, 1837; 
though by no means destmetive he took a more liberal 
line than others of his denomination, and was suspected ; 
P. wrote largely on religion and other subjects; a 
vigorous inti-slavery worker and social reformer. 


PARKERSBURG (39° 16' N„ 81° SO" W,), ity, on 
Ohio, W. Virginia, U.S.A. ; oil refineries. Pop. (1910) 
17,842. 

PARKES, SIR HARRY SMITH (1828-86), Brit, 
diplomatist ; consul to China, 1866 ; one of three com- 
missioners placed in control of Chin, government, 
1858 ; imprisoned at Peking, 1860 ; consul at Shanghai ; 
minister to Japan, 1866-82; supported westernising 
party ; minister to China, 1882-86. 

PARKINSON’S DISEASE, see Paralysis. 

PARKMAN, FRANCIS (1823-93), Amer. historian ; 
s. of well-known Unitarian minister, and nephew of dis- 
tinguished physician; impaired health by residence 
among Indians of Rocky Mountains, which he explored ; 
studio Fr. archives ; prof, of Horticulture at Harvard, 
1871-72; completed France and England in North 
America^ 1892, chief work, in several vol’s with different 
headings; combined popular style with accurate re- 
search, knowledge ot Indian tribes, and impartial 
judgment. 

PARLA KIMEDI (18° 47' N., 84° 8' E.), town, 
Ganjam, Madras, India. Pop. 18,()00. 

PARLEMENT (Fr. parler^ to speak), Fr. court of 
justice abolished, 1790 ; name never applied in Fr. 
history to entire national gathering, but used in early 
times for privy council, curia regie, of which functions 
were primarily judicial ; at first followed king, but 
was established in Paris by Philip IV. (1286-1314); 
composed of chamhre dec requHee, chambre dee enquHee, 
and grande chambre, relic of older gathering, in which 
peers had right of sitting. Similar p’s arose in pro- 
vinces and often withstood tyranny of king, retaining 
right of registering national law before it came into 
force locally, and of ‘ remonstrance * if law infringed 
on local liberties ; hence, king’s leltres de cachet or 
personal appearance in lit de justice to enforce regis- 
tration. 

PARLEY, PETER, see GOODRICH, SAMUEL G. 

PARLIAMENT, name of Brit, legislative assembly, 
composed of king. House of Lords, and House of Com- 
mons. Name P. came into use in XIII. cent, {park- 
ment occurs, 1276); it developed out of Anglo-Saxon 
wilenagernot and feudal court of Norman and Angevin 
kings, and was thus composed of the dignitaries who 
sat by virtue of their ofhees in the earlier assembly, 
and the barons who sat by virtue of their land tenancy 
in the later court. In neither did popular element or 
principle of representation appear. It was summoned 
at pleasure of ruler, usually in late Saxon times, and 
under the Conqueror at the three great festivals — 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

The council after the Conquest had little power be- 
yond advice, though instances of resistance, like 
Beoket’s, are forthcoming. Magna Carta (1215) gave 
it control of taxation. It was frequently summoned 
during XIII. cent., when it acquir^ power of brow- 
beating Oown and first received representative ele- 
ment. Henry III. and Edward I. both aquiescod in 
maxim that what touches all must be approved by 
all. Two knights for each shire were summoned 
to P., 1254, to bo elected by lesser barons, and again in 
1266, but these wore not full P’s, hence P. of West- 
minster, 1296, in which r^resentatives of shires again 
sat, is called the Model Parliament. When writs for 
P. are not issued to all claimants (by Magna Carta) 
the P. is not considered full. In this Model P. sat the 
abp’s and bp’s, throe heads of religious orders, 63 abbots 
and priors, 11 earls, 63 barons, the chief- justice, clerks, 
etc., representatives of lower clergy, two knights from 
every sliire, and two burgesses from selected borom^, 
with full powers to act for shires and boroughs. These 
representatives, it used to bo thought, merely assisted 
in assessment of taxation ; now it is agreed that they 
may have served as witnesses in settling numerous 
petitions of the time to the king in council for redress 
of legal grievances. 

The House of Lords had always remained court of 
iustioe for trying peers (according to provisions of 
Magna Carta), out otherwise P. lost Its judicial functions 
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in XIV. cent The Commons appear in separate session; (4) duration of Parliament is changed from 
house in early XIV. cent., while lower clergy success- 7 to 6 years. 

fuDy resisted summons to appear, and were moreover Members of the Commons received payment for 
represented Iw lower house of Convocation. Sum- expenses in medi»val times like any o&er subjects 
inons to P., for long merely a burden to Commons, employed on the king’s business, the expenses being 
became at this time a hereditary privilege of barons, assessed on the locality from which they were sum- 
Knights of shire were at first of knightly rank, but moned ; in fact, the town was called on to furnish a 
ultimately acquired this title as representatives of member of P. as the port was called on to furnish a 
shire. The electorate, after law of 1430, was composed warship This payment was automatically abolished 
of freeholders of 40s. or above ; in towns only burgesses in the XVIII. cent, (when members bribed the electors 
were enfranchised. The Speaker, who was always to return them), and never resumed until 1906, when 
chosen from knights, was already an institution by fimds were appropriated by Government for payment 
1376, of £400 yearly to each member. In the Brit. Colonies, 

The commencement of parliamentary initiative in U.S., and most countries with constitutional govern- 
Icgislation is seen in petitions of Xlll. and XIV. cent’s ; ment, members of both chambers receive salaries, 
power enormously increased by deposition of Richard Pr. members ell obtain £600 yea^. 
il., but the baronage who led it showed themselves PARMA (44® 48' N., 10° 19' E.), town, on Parma, 
unfit to rule and became insignificant under Tudors, northern Italy ; capital of province P., with cathedral 
Henry VIII. made P. instrument of his despotic will, (began 1069), Baptistery (XU. cent.), San Giovanni 
but at same time his constant use of it from 1629 was Evangelista (with frescoes by Correggio), Madonna 
of constitutional importance. Ecclesiastical clement della Steccata, Palazzo della Pi lota (containing fine 
was lessened by elimination of abbots and priors, picture-gallery with works by Correggio, Tintoretto, 
Democratic inlJuonoe of Calvinism may be seen in out- Tiepolo, and others), Palazzo Municipale, univ. (1512). 
I)urst8 of independence of Commons in last years of P. flourished under Romans, and rose to groat import- 
Elizabeth’s reign. Petition of BiglUt 1628, set forth ance during Middle Ages ; homo of Correggio. P. was 
political claims of Eng. people as opposed to Grown, once famed for woollen manufactures ; chief industries. 
House of Lords, aboGshed by Commonwealth, was silks, iron-ware, pianos, tobacco. Pop. (1911) 61,919. 
restored, 1667, though bp’s were not restored till 1661. PARMENIDES, see Elbatic School. 

Restoration meant no retrogression for P., while Com- PARMIGIANO (1604-40), celebrated painter of 

mons won sole control of money bills, 1671 and 1678. Lombard school, whoso real name was Girolama 
Bill of Eights, 1688, made P. supreme in government; Francesco Maria Mazzola. Ho worked at first in 
strife henceforth was between Wnig and Tory, Liberal Rome, where he painted The Vision of 8t. Jerome, now 
and Conservative parties; attitude of Commons, now in National Gallery, I^ondon; then in Bologna, where 
chief power, to loras, as become Mend or End, he executed a notable altarpieco, The Ma^nna and 

Acta of Union with Scotland (1707) and Ireland UAtW ; and finally in his native Parma. Cupid shaping 
(1800) provided respectively for merging Scot, and a Bow is his best-known picture. 

Irish P’s in P. of U.K. By Tnennial Act, 1694, new PARNAHYBA (2® 68' S., 41® 38' W.), seaport, on 
P. must be summoned within three years of dissolution Parnahyba, Piauhy, Brazil ; exports hides. Pop. 
of old one, but necessities of government ensure its 10,600. 

yearly sitting, and new P. is always summoned by pro- PARNASSUS, modem Liakoura (38° 31' N., 28® 
clamation dissolving old. Crown issues proclamation 37' E. ), mountain-ridge, Greece ; sacred to Apollo and 
under Great Seal, by advice of Privy Council, to Chan- the Muses. 

cellors of Great Britain and Ireland, ordering issue of PARNASSUS PLAYS, three entertainments per- 
writs of summons. Scot, peers are not summoned by formed at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, between 1697 
individual writs, and only appear by 10 elected repro- and 1003. The plays record the adventures of two 
sentatives. Repeated neglect of right to vote for students, Philomusus and Studioso, and reveal satiri- 
Soot. representative peer entails loss of elector’s peer- oally the small respect paid to learning at the time, 
age, A duly elected member of P. cannot resign (by Their chief value lies in tlioir allusions to Shakespeare 
resolution ol House, 1623), but has means of escape and his contemporaries. 

from his position by obtaining Chiltern Hundreds. PARNELL, CHARLES STEWART (1846-91), 
Sovereign has prerogative of opening P. a^ commence- Irish poUtioian; s. of John Henry P. of Avondale, 
ment of session, and sometimes does so by commission. County Wicklow; ed. at Magdalene Coll., Cambridge ; 
Speaker of House of Commons is then elected and M.P. for County Meath, 1875-80; at once commenced 
oaths of allegiance tedeen by all Lords and Commons ; policy of opposition to England ; in first speech in 
Commons then summoned to Upper House to hear Parliament advocated Homo Rule and preached Irish 
King^s Speech ; both houses make formal declaration nationality ; afterwards attacked Sir Slichael Hicks 
of their constitutional independence, and then draw Beach for using expression, ‘Manchester murderers,’ 
up replies to King’s Speech. of Fenians ; joined Amnesty Association (for obtaining 

Legislation maybe initiated in either House, though release of Fenians), 1876; in 1877 ho developed Irish 
House of Lords does not introduce or amend money plan of parliamentary obstruction, causing record 
bills (bills of attainder and reversals of attainder were sitting of Parliament, July 31 to August 1 ; sought to 
generally dealt with first by the Lords) ; judges of High win over Fenians and establish united Irish party ; 
Court of Justice attend to assist decisions of Lords when this union was largely brought about by agrarian 
summoned. Bills, which replaced petitions in timo of distress ; ‘ Ireland for the Irish ’ became general gospel 
Henry VI., take the form of Act of P. {q.v.) ; after pass- of revolutionists ; National Land League was founded, 
ing both Houses (which communicate with each other 1879, of which P. became pres. He visited America 
by messages), they receive king’s assent generally by to win support of Amer. Fenians, and obtain funds for 
commission and become Acts of P. ; royal prerogative League, 1880 ; represented Cork, 1880-91 ; chairman 
of refusing assent not used since 1707 ; form of of nationalists in House of Commons, 1880; founded 
refusal is that the sovereign * s’ovtsero.’ The Irish National Newspaper and Publishing C<m- 

In 1911 the Brit. Government passed the Parliament pany, and reissued The Flag of Ireland as United 
Act. Its chief enactments were : (1) Lords lost power Ireland, 1881; imprisoned, 1881-82, for speeches at 
of rejecting or amending a money bill ; (2) the Speaker League Convention in Dublin ; acclaimed by his 
of the Commons decides what is or is not a money bill; party as ‘ the uncrowned king of Ireland.’ England 
(3) any bill, other than a money bill, passed by oegan to see need of temporising, but bettor feeling 
Commons in 3 successive sessions and rejected by was killed by Phoenix Park murders; P.’s condemnation 
Lords in those sessions becomes law if 2 years Have of the nrimo threatened him with loss of influence 
elapsed between the second reading in the first Com- over p/^rty ; ho refounded Land League as Irish 
mons session and the fi^cd passing in third Commons National League, 1883 ; Fonionism continued, and 
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revolntionary oriinea wore routed; attempts to 
blow up Tower of London and Houses of Parliament, 
1885. r, was bitterly attacked, but refused responsi- 
bility, and continued policy of obstruction ; chairman 
of Irish parliamentary party, 1886, when Gladstone 
declared for Homo Rule ; the Rill of 188G failed, but 
resulted in allianoo of Irish nationalists with Liberal 
party ; P. had to face, in 1887, charge of having 
sympathised witli Phmnix Park murdoi-s; a forged 
letter, by Richard Pigott, was pub. in Times under 
heading ‘ ParnoUism and Crime.* In 1891 he m. Mrs. 
0’8hca, divorced from Captain O’Shea, 1890, on ground 
of her adultery with 1^. The Irish parliamentary party 
ro-oleoted P. chairman, hut Gladstone’s letter to 
Morley, stating that P. must resign, altered matters. 
Tlio Committee met, and P. refused a motion for his 
own deposition ; 46 members (the Anti-Parnellitos) 
retired, and in another room decreed his resignation ; 
the minority of 26 (the Parnellitos) stood bv him. A 
great loader, to whom patriotism seems to have been 
sufliciont moral code. 

Life, by T. P. O’Connor (1891), Walsh (1892), E. M. 
Diokinson (P.’s sister) (1896). 

PARNELL, THOMAS (1679-1718), Eng. minor 
poet. Goldsmith wrote his life, and Pope published 
a selootion of his poems in 1719. 

PARNON, modem Malevou (37® 10' N., 22® 38' 
E.), inountain-ridgo, Grooco, E. of Laconia. 

PARODY, imitation, generally humorous, of 
another’s writing ; famous Eng. p’s include works of 
Horace and James Smith, Hookham Frero, Calverloy, 
Owen Seaman. See also Burlesque. 

PAROPAMISUS (34® 40' N., 67® E.), mountain 
range, W. of Hindu -Kush, India. 

PAROS, Paro (37® 2' N., 26® 11' E.), Gk. island, in 
Cyclades {q.v.) group, Aegean Sea; 8emrat(^d from 
Naxos by narrow channel ; length, 13 miles ; breadth, 
10 miles ; area, 96 sq. miles ; dominated by Mount 
Elias, 2600 ft. (ancient Marpessus) ; capital, Parikia, 
on N.W. coast ; Naoussa Bay (safe harbour) on N. ; 
famous white Parian marble quarries worked from VI. 
cent. B.o. onwards. Pop. 9000. 

PARR, see under Sai^mon Family. 

PARR, SAMUEL (1747-1825), Eng. schoolmaster ; 
nub, an edition of Bellendeu, with a celebrated preface ; 
iiis works, issued in 1828, filled eight huge volumes. 

PARRAMATTA, see Paramatta. 

PARROT TRIBE (order Psittaoxkormes), an 
order of brilliantly coloured birds, containing almost 
GOO species, with large, strongly curved beak, fleshy 
tongue, and feet in whioh the first and fourth toes turn 
backwards, the second and third forwards. They 
are arboreal, feed mainly on fruits and seeds, live in 
companies, but pair in couples. The Nestor Parrots 
(Nestor), found only in Now Zealand and neighbouring 
islands, include the Kea, which has gained an unenviable 
reputation on account of its habit of tearing open the 
backs of sheep in order to gorge upon the kidneys. 
The Lories and Loriquets (Loritdee) have brush- 
tipped tongues, and are confined to Australia and 
islands near it. In Cockatoos (Cocatuidoi) the tongue 
is simple, and the head is crowned by a crest of feathers; 
whereas the True Parrots have a smooth tongue, 
have no crest, and often have a metallic green colouring 
in their plumage. True Parrots, of wliioh there are 
about 440 species, are found in both Old and Now 
Worlds. Familiar examples are the Grass Parakeet 
of Australia (Melopsiltacus) ; the Grey Parrot of 
Africa (PaittcwAis trilhacus), the most imitative, and beet 
talker ; the beautiful nimble Amor. Love-Birds or 
Parakeets (PsiUacula) ; the most showy of Parrots, 
the large, long-tailed Macaws (Ara and Anodorhynchus) 
of South Amer. forests, brilliant in coats of scarlet, blue, 
|n*oen, and yellow ; and the peculiar winged, but 
flightless, nocturnal Owl Parrot (Stringops) of Now 
Zmland. 

PARROT-FISHES (Scaridee), Wrasse-like fishes 
with teeth fused into a kind of beak, whence the name ; 
mostly tropical 


PARRY, SIR CHARLES HUBERT BASTINGS, 

Bart. (1848- ), Eng. composer; app. director of 

Iloyal Coll, of Music, 1894 ; knighted, 1898 ; com- 
posed Prometheus Unbound, The Lotus Eaters \ also 
symphonies, chamber music, concertos, etc. ; author 
of Style in Musical (1912). 

PARRY, SIR WILLIAM EDWARD (1790-1866), 
Eng. explorer, admiral, and author ; commanded 
Alexander in Capt. Ross’s Arctic expedition, 1818; 
led famous expe^tion by which direction of North- 
West Passage was discovered, 1819. 

PARSERS, a people originally in Persia, occupying 
the province of Farsi tan (FarseessParsees** Persians), 
c. 668 B.o. Their religion was Zoroastrian and dual- 
istic. Ormuzd, the ‘ Lord Wisdom,* the god of the 
sky, whose symbol is the sun, or fire, or light, is the 
creator, and against him Ahriman, the prince of 
darkness, wages war. In the VII. cent. A.D. the P’s 
were practically exterminated by the Muhammadan 
invaders, save those who migrated to India, and 
whose descendants still hvo in the Bombay Province. 
They are now a rich merchant class, responsive to 
Brit, influence, and aloof from the Indians around 
them, preserving their race and religion intact. 

PARSIMONY, LAW OP, nominalist maxim 
that it is bad scientific method to attempt to explain 
the same facts 1^ independent hypotheses. 

PARSLEY ^etroselinum), genus of plants, order 
Umbelliferro ; Common P. (P. sativum) is a familiar 
garden plant ; seeds are sown in April. 

PARSNIP (Paatinaca), genus of plants, order 
UmbcUiforjB ; Common P. (P. saliva) is cultivated 
for its root, whioh must not bo out before cooking ; 
root of wild P. is not edible. 

PARSONS (37® 20' N., 96® 20' W.), city, Kansas, 
U.S.A. ; cars, machinery. Pop. (1910) 12,403. 

PARSONS, FATHER ROBERT (1646-1010), 
Eng. Jesuit ; entered Society of Jesus, 1676, and 
became a priest, 1678 ; with Edmund Campion went 
to England as missionary ; forced to flee to tlie 
Continent, he there plotted against England and was 
mainly responsible for dispatch of Armada to England ; 
rector of Eng. CoU. at Romo ; wrote Conference about 
the neset Succession (1694), to prove the Infanta of 
Spain Elizabeth’s suooossor. 

PARSONS, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1670-1660), 1st 
baronet (1620) ; nephew of Sir Geoffrey Fenton, 
whom ho suoc. as surveyor-general of Ireland, 1602; 
aided policy of colonisation ; Lord Justice, 1640-48. 

PARTABGARH (26® 34' N., 81® 69' E.), native 
state, Rajputana, India. Pop. (1911) 62,704. Capital, 
Partaboarh. Pop. 10,000. 

PARTHENAY (46® 39' N., 0® 16' W.), town, Deux- 
S6vres, France ; woollens. Pop. 7300. 

PARTHENOGENESIS, soo under Reproduction. 

PARTHENON, temi)lo on Athenian Acropolis 
dedicated to Athena ; dates from V. cent. B.o. (sup- 
planting earlier temple); it became later a Christian 
ohurob, then a mosque; famous for its soulpturos, 
some of which wore removed to England, 1821, among 
Elgin marbles. See Acropolis, Athens. 

PARTHIA, mountainous country S.E. of Caspian 
8oa ; part of Realm of Selouoid», existing roughly 
between 260 b.o. and 220 a.d. ; inhabited by an 
Iranian tribe ; was a province of the Achcomenian 
and later Macedonian Empire ; Gk. towns founded by 
SeleuouB I. and Aniioohus I. ; capital, Hooatonmvloa 
(Hundred-gated). P. corresponds to modem ]l^or- 
asan. Favourite tactics of Parthians was to retreat, 
and fire arrows in so doing — ^henoe, a Parthian shot or 
sJuift. 

PARTIGK (66® 63' N., 4® 10' W.), town, on Clyde, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland ,* shipbuilding yards ; incor- 
porated with Glasgow City, 1012. Pop. (1911) 
66,848. 

PARTINICO (38* 2' N., 13® 7' E.j, town, Sicily ; 
cotton and wool manufaoturos. Pop. 24,000. 

PARTITION, division of land its oo-owners hy 
authority of Court of Chancery. Recompense in the 
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form ci peonniary oomponsation must be made in the 
case where one party to the partition has laid ont 
money on improvements of the estate, or where houses, 
forming part of the estate, cannot be ^vided. 

PARTNERSHIP is defined by the Eng. Act of 1890 
as * the relation which siibsists between persons carry* 
ing on a business in common with a view to profit.* 
Each of the partners must bo competent to contract, 
and, therefore, if an infant enters into a contract of 
artnership, he is not responsible for the debts of the 
rm, and ho may repudiate the partnership before or 
when ho comes of age. A married woman can be a 
partner, but she cannot always be made a bankrupt 
with the rest of the firm. Barristers cannot make a 
professional partnership, though solicitors may and 
do. A private partnership cannot be formed of more 
than’ ton persons for banking, or twenty for any other 
business. If that number is exceeded, such persons 
can only carry on business together legally when 
registered as a company. A partnership may bo at 
will, or it may bo for a definite period. A dormant 
or sleeping partner is one who participates in the 
profits without taking any active snare in the manage- 
ment, and without appearing before the world as a 
partner. Such a partner is, however, like any other, 
responsible for the debts of the firm. Every partner 
is an agent of the firm and of his other partners for the 
purpose of the business of the partnership, and hia 
acts bind the firm and his partners, if they are per- 
formed within the usual course of the firm’s business. 

Lindley, Treatise on the Law of P. (7th ed., 1900) ; 
Sir J. Pollock, Digest of the Law of P. 

PARTON, JAMES (1822-91), Amer. historian; 
wrote biographies of Franklin, Jefferson, Voltaire, otc. 
PARTRIDGE, see under Phkasant Family. 
PASADENA (34® 3' N., 118® 5' W.), city, Cali- 
fomia, U.S.A. ; fruit industries. Pop. (1910) 30,291. 

PASARGADA: (30® 16' N., 63® 26' E.), former 
capital of Persia, said to have been founded by Cyrus 
after his defeat of Astyages ; has been identified with 
ruins in plain of Murgbab, near Persepolis. 

PASCAL, BLAISE (1623-02), Fr. religious phil- 
osopher; b. at Clermont-Ferrand; at twelve years of 
age evolved, without books, first thirty-two pro- 
positions of Euclid ; at sixteen wrote treatise on conic 
sections ; invented several mechanisms ; delicate, and 
after accident which brought him to death’s door, 
retirwl to Port-Royal and embraced doctrines of 
Jansenists; wrote in their defence against the Jesuits 
the famous Leitres Provinciales (1666^67), supposed to 
be written by a man of the provinces to a Jesuit. First 
throe letters defend Jansenists, rest attack Jesuits; 
novelty and literary merit is that they were in French, 
so that public — ‘ even women ’ — might take part in 
controversy ; they are in turn vehement, jovial, in- 
dignant, and disdainful. He wished to write an apology 
for Christian religion which would persuade the reader 
of its truth, and result was fragments which were col- 
lected as Penaies, another Fr. classic. His publishers 
thought fit to alter it for literary and religious reasons, 
but original text was in extenso^ 1844 ; simple, graceful, 
dignified style. — Life^ by TuUoch ( 1882), St. Cyres (1909). 

PASCHAL I., pone, 817-24; crowned Emperor 
Lothair, with whom ne made Pactum Ludovicianum 
(genuine but interpolated), 823; took part in ioono- 
ciastio controversy, vigorously upholding worship of 
relics. — ^Paschal II., pope, 1099-1118; importance 
of his pontificate lies in continuation of investiture 
oonflict, P. declining to give way. 

PASCO, see Cbero db Pasco. 

" PAS-DE-CALAIS (60® 36' N., 2® 10' E.), maritime 
department of N. France, formed out of Artois and 
Picardy; area, 2661 sq. miles; surface generally flat ; 
capital, Arras ; extensive coal-fields ; agricultural pro- 
ducts and varied manufactures. Pop. (1911) 1,068,166. 

PASEWALK (63® 30' N., 13® 69' E.), town, Pomer- 
ania, Prussia; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 10,914. 

PASIG (14® 30' N., 121® E.), town, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands. Pop. 13,000. 


PASLEY, SIR CHARLES WILLIAM (1780-1861), 
Brit, general (1860) and en^oor; served in Baltio 
campaign, 1801, and Peninsular War; author of books 
on art of war, and inventor of engineering reforms* 
PASQuiER, Etienne denis, duke (1767- 
1862), Fr. lawyer and statesman ; imprisoned as 
Moderate, 1794, but speedily released on close of Terror ; 
won regard of Napoleon, and was able statesman under 
empire and restored monarchy. 

PASSAGLIA, CARLO (1812-87), Ital. ecclesiastic, 
supported doctrine of Immaculate Conception of 
Virgin, but wrote against temporal power of pope ; 
excommunicated ; recanted before hia death. 

PASSAIC (40® 60' N., 74® 7' W.), city, Passaic 
County, Now Jersey, U.S.A., on Passaic ; woollen and 
rubber goods. Pop. (1910) 64,773. 

PAS8AU (48® 34' N., 13® 28^ W.), town, Bavaria, 
Germany ; has large trade in timber, graphite, iron, 
grain, salt; seat of bishopric; has XVII. -cent, 
cathedral. Treaty of P. (1552) ensured religious 
liberty. Pop. (1910) 20,984. 

PASSER, sparrow ; see under Finch Family. 

PASSION PLAY, stage performance representing 
the last scenes of Christ’s life. See Oberammeroau. 

PASSION WEEK commences on Passion Sunday, 
a fortnight before Easter ; Lenten fast. 

PASSION-FLOWER (Pasnflora), a genus of 
tendrillar climbing plants characterised by peculiar 
pentamcroua flowers, possessing elaborate corona with 
ovary at the apex ; fruit, a berry. 

PASSIONISTS, SCO Paul op the Cross, St. 

PASSOVER, a Jewish feast, observed in memory 
of the conung out of Egypt. The feast was instituted 
traditionally by Moses at the command of the Lord. 
A lamb was to bo killed on the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan, and its blood sprinkled on the lintel and door- 
posts, It was to bo roasted and eaten by the people, 
who were to bo ready equippeil for a journey. For a 
week afterwards only unleavened bread was to be 
oaten. The origin and exact meaning of the feast is 
still obscure, and the different documents which com- 
pose the Pentateuch show different versions of it. 
Probably a pastoral festival in which a lamb was 
sacrificed was combined with an agricultural feast which 
the Israelites may already have found in Canaan. 

Jacobs, Studies in Biblical Archceology. 

PASSPORT, document entitling foreigners to 
travel in country ; still used in Russian Turkey, and in 
times of war as a precaution against espionage. 

PASTES, see Gem (Artificial Gems). 

PASTEUR, LOUIS (1822-96), Fr. chemist; 
studied crystallography, and showed the relation 
between optical activity and molecular asymmetry, 
thus laying the foundations of stereo-chemistry ; best 
known for his work on micro-organisms; showed 
that alcoholic and acetic fermentation and putre- 
faction are caused by living organisms, and that when 
these are killed or excluded decay is prevented. Thus 
he opposed the idea of spontaneous generation, and 
introduced sterilisation. 

Studies on wine, beer, and the silk-worm dir-saae 
led to investigation of the cause and means of pre- 
vention and cure of virulent diseases {e.g. hydro- 
phobia), to the germ theory of disease, and the principles 
of preventive medicine, or which the Pasteur Institute 
is the enduring memorial ; Lt/c, by Franklands (1898). 

PASTO ( 1® 16' N., 77® 20' W.), city, Cauoa, Colombia, 
at foot of P. volcano ; woollens. Pop. 13,500. 

PAST ON LETTERS, collection of corrospondenoo 
and misoollaneouB papers of Fasten family between 
1422-1609 ; throw much light on contemporary 
history and law; sold by William Paston, Earl of 
Yarmouth ; passed through several hands ; purchased, 
1774, and ^itod by John Fenn ; original manuscripts 
resented to George III. ; lost trace of ; authenticity 
oubted till vindicated by Gairdner, 1806; redis- 
covered at various times between 187^89 ; majority 
in Brit. Museum; see Qairdner’s Edition of Paston 
Letters (latest edition), 1904. 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES, i.t. 1 and 2 TimoiJiy and 
Titut iqq-v.). 

PASTORAL ZdBTTER, doonment written by 
bishop to his congregation ; read by clergy from pulpit. 

PASTORAL STAFF, a staff with the top curved 
to resemble a shepherd’s crook, one of the symbols of 
the episoo^l office ; the bp. was given it when in- 
vestea, and if deposed he gave it up ; some mediaeval 
pastoral staffs are of beautiful workmanship. 

PASTURE, see under Grass. 

PATAGONIA (c. 48* S., 70® W.), name given 
to extensive region in S. of S. America, stretching 
from Rio Negro on N. to Straits of Magellan on S., ana 
divided in two by Andos. Portion E. of Andes, recog- 
nised since 1881 as belonging to Argentine, consists of 
vast plateau region rising in succession of terraces 
occasionally crossed by valleys; these plains are 
covered mostly by shingle, stones, and rock, and are 
almost destitute of vegetation, except in some parts 
where coarse grass and bushes grow ; in hollows lakes 
are frequent. Chief rivers are Rio Negro, Chubut, 
Chico, and Santa Cruz ; most fertile ana productive 
country to be found at base of Andes ; large tracts 
devoted to rearing of horses and cattle. To W. of 
Andes is Chilean P., strip of rugged mountainous 
country with luxuriant forests. P. was discovered 
by Magellan in 1620, and explored by Gamboa and 
many others. Patagonians (now almost oxtinot) are 
very tall and uncivilised. 

Skottsborg, Wilds of Palngonia (1911). 

PAT AN (27® 38' N., 8D® 17' E.), town, Nepal, India. 
Pop. 31,000. 

PATAN (22® 61' N., 72® 10' E.), town, Baroda, 
India, on Saraswati. Pop. 36,000. 

PATARA (30® 12' N., 39® 21' E.), ancient city, 
Lycia ; chief seat of the worship of Apollo. 

PATAS MONKEY, see umfer Ceroopithkcid^e. 

PAT AVIUM (46® 23' N., 11® 63' E.), ancient 
town, Italy, on site of modern Padua ; was an im- 
portant trading centre under Romans ; sacked by 
Attila, 462. 

PATEL, FRAMJEE NASARWANJEE (1804-94), 
Parsoe merchant and publicist ; wont into business in 
Bombay at fifteen, at fifty-four had established two 
houses with Eng. partners and made a fortune; 
pioneer of education, and helped to found the Elphin- 
stone Institution ; pros, of the Parsco Law Association, 
and largely responsible for the Parsoe legislation of 
1865 relating to marriage, divorce, and succession. 

PATELLA, a Mollusc; see under Gasteropoda. 

PATEN, plate for the Eucharistic bread. 

PATENTS. — A patent in the U.K. is a grant from 
the Crown by Itfiers patent to the true and first in- 
ventor of some manner of new manufacture, conferring 
on him the sole right or monopoly of making, using, 
or selling it during the period for which the patent 
is granted. This prerogative of the Crown was 
settled by Act of Parliament (22 James I.) in the 
XVII. cent. In 1883 the control of such grants was 
transferred to the Board of Trade. By the Patents 
Acts, 1907 and 1908, a limited examination into the 
novelty of the invention claimed is to be made at tho 
time when a oomplote specification is deposited. But 
this investigation does not in any way guarantee the 
validity of anjr patent. Tho legal validity of a patent 
and the question of tho possible infringement of some 
existing patent oan only be determined in a court of 
law. A patent is granted for fourteen years, and is main- 
tamed in force by payment of annual renewal fees after 
the end of the fourth year. A patentee may, however, 
before tho exmration of his patent, present a petition to 
tjie king in Council praying for an extension of his 
patent, and if the Judicial Committee of. the Privy 
Council report that tho patentee has been inadequately 
remunet‘atcd by his patent, the term may be extended 
for a further period of seven, or, in exceptional cases, 
fourteen years. 

Tho essentials of the subject-matter of a valid 
patent are that it shall be an invention, new, and 


useful. It may be something entirely new, as, for 
example, the telephone was, or it may be some new 
meohanioal method of oarrying out an old process. 
But novelty is essential, and if the invention has 
become known in this country by prior use or publica- 
tion, even by the inventor himself, no patent oan 
afterwards be granted — an exception being made 
where the prior use was in the nature of an experiment, 
or where the matter has been disclosed in confidence 
to assistants. Utility, though not necessarily com- 
mercial profit, is equally required for a valid patent. 
It must be shown that the purpose designed will bo 
fulfilled by the patent. The first step in the application 
for a patent is to fill in a declaration, obtainable at 
any postal money-order office, and send it to the 
Patent Office with provisional or complete spocifioa- 
iions. This latter specification must be filled in with 
great care, and a fee of £3 must be sent with it. A fee 
of £l must also be paid for further investigation. 
Unless opposition is made within two months after 
the public advertising of the patent, tho applicant 
duly receives his patent sealed with the seal of the 
Patent Office. 

In U.S.A. an inventor pays 16 dollars on application, 
and 20 dollars on p’s being granted ; p’s last for 
17 years. 

Edmunds, Patents ; Frost, Patent Law and Practice ; 
Cunynghamo, Patents. 

PATER, see Pembroke. 

PATER, WALTER HORATIO (1839-04), Eng. 
author; b. in London. His prose is of tlie prose- 
poetry type, and includes the famous Studies in the 
History of the Renaiasanctf Marius the Epicurean, and 
A ppreciations. 

PATERNO (37® 32' N., 14® 63' E.), town, ancient 
Ilyhla, Catania, Sicily. Pop. 26,000. 

PATERSON (40® 63' N., 74® 12' \V.), city, capital of 
Passaic County, New Jersey, U.S. A. ; founded c. 1792 ; 
manufacturing centre ; has foundries and machine- 
shops ; slaughtering and meat-packing carried on ; 
manufactures include silk and jute. Pop. (1910) 
125,600. 

PATERSON, WILLIAM (1668-1719), founder of 
the Bank of England, and a director, 1694 ; s. of 
Dumfriesshire farmer; became important in the City 
of London as a member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company ; established tlio Darien colony, 1698, but 
could nob prevent its failure ; persuaded tho 
Government to adopt scheme for consolidation and 
conversion of tho National Debt, 1717; his financial 
propo.sal8 wore embodied in Walpole’s Sinking Fund ; 
gave active assistance in Union of England and 
Scotland ; see Barbour’s P. and the Darien Co. (1907). 

PATHOLOGY, the science which treats of tho 
causes, nature, and results of diseases, generally 
divided into (a) general pathology, and (b) special 
pathology. General p. includes inflammation, or tho 
series of phononema arising in normal tissues from 
the action of a chemical or physical irritant, tho most 
common being the action of bacteria, and repair, the 
process of restoration of damaged tissues ; degenera- 
tions and infiltrations, the former being the retrograde 
conversion of the complex protoplasm of a cell into a 
simpler substance, e.g. fat or colloid material, and the 
latter being tho deposition of a new substance, e.g. fat, 
in an otherwise unaltered cell ; necrosis, cellular doivth 
in a part of the tissues, and gangrene, death of the 
tissues in mass ; pigmentation, tho abnormal deposition 
of colouring material in the tissues, usually in the cells ; 
atrophy, abnormal decrease in the size and number or 
the size alone of tho elements of a normal tissue, and 
hypertrophy, abnormal increase in tho size of the ele- 
ments of a normal tissue, the term hyperplasia being 
applied to increase in number ; malformations, errors 
in development of various parts of the body, e.g. 
hare-lip, duo to incomplete development qf the upper 
jaw ; tumours, abnormal local growths of new tissue, 
with no physiological function, which ipay bo either 
innocent, i.e. resembling the tissue from which it 
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sprlngi, restrioted in growth, and only harmful through 
pressure, or malignantt of more or lees embr^nio 
nature, irregularly invading the surrounding tissues 
and with a tendency to reproduce itself in other parts 
of the body, eventually causing death ; granulomaia, 
including those chronic infective diseases with a 
oharacteristio lesion resembling granulation tissue, i.e. 
tuberculosis, synhiUs, leprosy, glanders, actinomycosis ; 
diseases of the bloody e.g. pernicious anosmia, leuoooy- 
thflemia ; oedema and dropsy, tho former being the 
undue accumulation of lymph between the colls of a 
tissue, causing it to swell, and tho latter tho accumula* 
tion of lymph in one or other of the body cavities; 
thrombosis and embolism, the former being coagulation 
of tho blood in a part of the circulatory system, and 
the latter the impaction of a body, usually part of a 
thrombus or clot, in a vessel too small to allow it to 
piss farther ; animal parasites of the human body, 
tape- worms, thread- worms, fluke- worms, and protozoa ; 
bacteria are not generally included under the heading 
of general p., but under tho special heading of bacterio- 
logy (q.v.). Special p. includes the different mani- 
festations of diseases in the various organs, the results 
of a particular disease or morbid condition being 
naturally more or less widely divergent in different 
tissues and organs. 

The modern science of p. is founded upon the 
researches of Rudolf Virchow (1821-1902) and Sir 
James Papet (1814-99), tho Cellular Pathology of the 
former being pub. in 1860, and the Lectures on Surgical 
Pathology of the latter, delivered during the eix years 
preceding publication in 1853. With the introduction 
of improved methods of experiment and investigation 
the science made rapid strides in the last quarter of 
the XIX. cent., the discoveries of Koch, working on 
the lines initiated by Pasteur, of the bacillus of anthrax 
in 1876 and of tuberculosis in 1882, being perhaps the 
most notable and the most far-reaching in effect. At 
tho present time considerable attention is being de- 
voted by pathologists to investigation regarding the 
bacterial and parasitic origins of various diseases, 
— cancer, for instance, a subject engaging at present 
much patient and elaborate research, being attributed 
by some authorities, so far on insufficient grounds, to 
such causes, while the p. of tho nervous system, 
including the localisation of function on tho cortex of 
the brain and cerebellum, and tho p. of tho blood and 
blood-forming tissues, arc also among tho most im- 
portant problems now being investigated. 

See Heaet, Kidneys, Spleen, and other organs ; 
also such articles as Respiratory System, Urinary 
System, Parasitic Diseases, Bacteriot.oqy. 

PATIALA, Puttalia (30° 20' N., 70^ 25' E.), native 
state, Punjab, India. Pop. (1911) 1,407,659. Capital, 
Patiala. Pop. 25,000. 

PATIfJO, JOSfi (1666-1736), Span, statesman; 
sec. of navy and Indies, 1726, and afterwards of 
finance; Minister of War, 1730; counteracting influence 
to misrule given by Philip V., Alberoni, and Ripperdd. 

PATKUL, JOHANN BEINHOLD (1660-1707), 
Livonian patriot ; led Livonian opposition to Sweden ; 
formed leagues of northern powers for partition of 
Sweden ; delivered by Saxony to Sweden and broken on 

PATMORE, COVENTRY KERSEY DIGHTON 

(1823-96), Eng. poet and critic ; b. at Woodford, Essex ; 
in 1847 he became a librarian at tho Brit. Museum. 
His poetry is delicate, chaste, and melodious. The 
best of his works is The Angel in the House, consisting of 
the four parts — The Betrothal, The Espousals, Faithful 
for Ever, and The Victories of Love. 

PATMOS (37° 20' N., 26° 33' E.), one of Sporadcs 
Islands, Aegean, belonging to Turkey; area, 20 sq. 
miles ; here St. John Uvea in exile and, Recording to 
tradition, wrote Apocalypse ; site of monastery of St. 
John. Pop, 4000, 

PATNA (20° W N., 83° E.), native state, Bihar 
and Orissa, India. Pop. 286,000, 

PATNA (20° 36' N.. 83° 4' E.), capital of Bihar 


and Orissa, India, on Ganges, stretching almost 9 
miles along right bank ; Gov. headquarters, coUege, 
and other educational institutions; famous fbr mas- 
sacre of P. (1763) and Sepoy Mutiny (1867) ; important 
commercial centre ; rice, opium, indigo, cotton, salt. 
Pop. (1911) 136,163. 

PATON, SIR JOSEPH NOEL (1821-1901), Scot, 
painter ; noted works are Reconciliation of Oberon 
and Titania and Quarrel of Oberon and Titania (both 
in Edinburgh National Gallery), and The Pursuit of 
Pleasure. Wrote two vol’s of poems. 

PATRAS (38° 14' N., 21° 44' E.), fortified town, W. 
Greece ; Orthodox archiepiscopal see ; has cathedral ; 
exports large quantities of currants, also olives, olive 
oil, wine, etc. Pop. 37,724. 

PATRICIAN (Lat. patricius). — (1) Rom. noble. 
Rom. populus was divided into gentles or elans, each 
descended from common ancestor ; head of gens 
was also its father, paler ; besides those so descended, 
the p’s, tho gens contained aliens named clients. 
Outside the genles there vf&e the plebs, without rights 
of citizenship, possibly composed of outlawed memborg 
of gentes ; plebs was admitted to some civil rights 
before fall of monarchy and gradually won equality. 

(2) title conferred at will by Byzantine emperor ; 
also given under late empire to provincial gov. 

(3) use retained in Ital. cities where title is applied to 
hereditary noble. 

Nearly all Rom. citizens of the patrician class had 
their clients, who were of tho working class, but wore 
also citizens. The patron was the legal adviser, 
protector, and guardian of his client, both in public and 
private life. The client, if his patron were a poor man, 
subscribed money for the marriage portion of his 
patron’s daughter, for ransom in the event of being 
taken prisoner, for law expenses. Neither could accuse 
or give evidence or vote against the other. 

PATRICK, ST. (c. 387-461 A.D.), patron saint of 
Ireland ; subject of many legends ; b. probably in 
Glamorganshire, Wales ; he was carried off to Ireland 
by pirates about 406 ; escaped after six years, and 
fled to Larins in Gaul. He formed the idea of evan- 
gelising Ireland. In 432 he was consecrated and went 
to Ir^and, where Christianity had already some 
footing. He preached vigorously, and to him the real 
conversion of Ireland is duo. Scholars differ as to tho 
credence to be given to tho authorities for his work. 

Bury, Life oj St. Patrick. 

PATRICK, SIMON (1626-1707), bp. of Chichester, 
1689 ; dean of Peterborough, 1691. 

PATRON AND CLIENT, see Patrician. 

PATTESON, JOHN COLERIDGE (1827-71), bp. 
of Melanesia, 1861 ; murdered by natives by mistake. 

PATTI (38° 8' N., 16° E.), seaport, Messina, Sicily, 
on Gulf of Patti. Pop. 5600. 

PATTI, ADELINA, BaRONESS CederSTROm (1843- 
), famous soprano; from 1861 played all chief 
Ital. operatic r6les. 

PATTISON, MARK (1813-84), Eng. author; 
at Oxford came under influence of Newman, but 
abandoned Catholicism for agnosticism. His writings 
are numerous, and perhaps best known is Milton^ 

PAU (43® 18' Nt, 0° 20' W.), chief town, Basses- 
Pyr6n6es, France, on Gave-de-Pau ; fine castle (XIV. 
cent.) ; former capital of province of B6am ; birthplace 
of General Bernadotte ; winter health-resort ; linen, 
chocolate, hams, Juran 9 on wine. Pop. (1911) 37,149. 

PAUL I., Petrovich (1764-1801), Tsar of Russia; 
unhappy youth and violent temperament led to 
tyranny and misery of his rule, though those who 
suffered from his temper believed him to have good 
disposition ; hatred of republicanism led to his success- 
ful but exhausting war with France, 1798; upheld 
Napoleon after his overthrow of republic, 1799. 

PAUL III., pope. See Fabnese. 

PAUL V., pope. See Boeqhkse. 

PAUL OF SAMOS ATA, patriarch of Antioch, e, 
260-72 ; raised great storm by heresies, specially opposi- 
tion to doctrine of Trinity ; evolved doctrine that the 
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Son waa * oonsubstantial ’ with the Father ; condemned 
and deposed by Council* 269> but Antioch supported 
him; expelled decree of ItaL bp's, 272; ^Paul- 
ioians* (q.v,) or ' Samosatans * were long important. 

PAUL OF THE CROSS, ST., Paolo DBLLA Cboce 
(1694-1775), founder of Passionist Fathers (‘of tho 
Most Holy Cross and Passion *), which was fully 
sanctioned, 1737 ; canonised, 1807. 

PAXHi, THE APOSTLE, called by some tho 
second founder of Christianity, was bom of the tribe of 
Benjamin. His Jewish name was Said. He was a 
citizen of the Rom. Empire, and lived in the midst 
of tho later Qk. civilisation. Those three elements 
in him, the Hebrew, the Greek, and tho Roman, 
are fundamental for the understanding of hia work 
and person. Ho spent his early lifo at Tarsus in 
Cilicia, and then under Gamaliel at Jerusalom. It is 
uncertain whether he had ever seen Jesus in tho flesh, 
but ha became tho bitter persecutor of tho Christians. 
The turning-point of his life was tho vision on the road 
to Damascus. But P.’s mind must have been prepared 
for the coming change. It is impossible to account for 
it merely by excitement — or sunstroke, as some 
would have it. 

Henceforth tho former persecutor of the Church was 
to be its most passionate defender. He began his 
ministry in Damascus, and spent some years in Arabia. 
He visited Jerusalem and bocamo acquainted with 
St. Peter. His work was then carried on mostly around 
Antioch. (The exact dates of the various events in 
P.'fl lifo are uncertain, and in some points, particu- 
larly as regards his writings, tho order is uncertain too. 
Tho general chronological sequence of events is, how- 
over, known. ) About 44 a.d. he was again in Jerusalem 
to confer with tho elders, and about 47 set out on his 
first missionary journey, accompanied by Barnabas 
and Mark. They went to Cyprus, then, going through 
Paphos and Perga, came to Piaidian Antioch, then 
through Iconium, Lystra, Derbe, and back to Antioch 
in Syria. To P.’s groat grief Mark had left them. P. 
and Barnabas then wont to Jerusalem to settle the 
relations of Jewish and Gentile Christianity. P. and 
Barnabas were to devote themselves to work amongst 
Gentiles, tho older apostles to tho Jewish Christians. 

About 61 P. set out on his second missionary 
journey, separating from Barnabas, who refused to 
go unless Mark accompanied them. P. was ac- 
companied finally by Silvan us. They went to Cilicia 
and Syria, where ho had been before, then to northern 
Galatia. Hero ho had to face again the difficult prob- 
lem of the relation of Jew and Gentile Christian, and 
came into conflict with tho Judaisors. About the year 
50 ho passed over into what is now Greece. His work 
on European soil commenced at Philippi. At Athens 
ho faced tho curiosity-loving Gk. mob and idle pedants ; 
at Corinth ho was among the luxury and immorality 
of a great commercial city, and his subaequent letters 
to his converts at Corinth show tho troubles he had with 
Ilia converts ; moreover, that those, oven though their 
conversion had been sincere, wero far from oxomplary 
Christians, is shown by the Epistle to the Romav.% 
P.’s greatest work. After his visit to Europe P. 
returned to Galatia. Ho then wont to Jerusalom, 
meeting once more James, tho brother of tho Lord. 
It hod been P.’s great desire to visit Romo, and at 
length ho resolved to go there, but the Jews got him 
arrested in Jenisalom; ho was kept in prison at 
Csssarea Philippi two years, and then carried prisoner 
to Rome. His letters to Philemon, Timothy, and 
'ntus wore written there. The exact date and the 
circumstances of his death are quite unknown, but he 
probably porishod in tho Neroniao persecution. 

Si. P. was an extraordinary spiritual genius, but a 
man \nth real grasp of practical affairs ; a ‘ spiritual 
roan * if ever there has been one, and yet very numan. 
Realising the supernatural side of religion, he never lost 
sight of plain moral and spiritual issues (witness, e.p., his 
dealing with * spiritual ^ts'). Before his eon version 
he was a Pharis^, and despite his rejection of the law 


and what it signified afterwards, hia theology retained a 
Jewish oolourmg to the end. His later Stings, suoh 
as Ephesians, show a deeper and more mystical 
tbeolo^ ; his eschatology became more spiritual and 
his Christology developed. His letters are not 
systematic treatises, but were called forth by ^eoial 
occasions, and hia theology developed as dinerent 
aspects of it had to bo faced. With the human 
passion and tendomesa of much of his theology, which 
often renders it easy for any one to grasp his meaning, 
much that he wrote, especially in Romans, is singularly 
difficult, and deals with the law in a way quite alien 
from our present modes of thought. While St. John 
appeals to all classes of Christians, St. P.*s appeal is 
more limited ; to some his writings are practically sealed 
books, and others havo gravely misunderstood when they 
havo essayed to interpret him. None of tho writers 
of the primitive Church fully grasped his meaning, even 
when they adopted his phraseology, and while subse- 
quent theologians have sometimes developed and drawn 
out his thought, they havo as often obscured it. Even 
by the time the latest books in tho Now Testament 
were written the stage represented by P. was already 
passetl through (St. John often thinks on quite different 
lines), and neither tho personality of P. himself, nor 
tho special circumstances under which he wrote, could 
over occur again in Christian history. 

The authenticity of the Epistles attributed to him is 
now assured, with the possible exception of the Pastoral 
Epistles (I and 2 Timothy and Titus), His follower 
on some linos was St. Augustine, and at the Reforma- 
tion there was a fresh impetus given to tho study of tho 
writings of the ‘ Apostle of tho Gentiles ’ ; but it is very 
doubtful whether no can fairly be called the founder of 
* Protestantism ’ — Catholicism owes to him quite as 
much. Some havo soon tho root of his doctrines in 
tho Hellenic mysteries of his day, others in Jewish 
eschatology. But among Christians none are greater 
than P. 

Martin, Philippians, Ephesians, etc. (Century Bible); 
G. B. Stevens, The Pauline Theology (1895) ; Garvie, 
Si. Paul (Century Bible Handbooks). 

PAUL, THE DEACON (c. 720-800), Lombard 
historian ; little known of his life ; s. of Lombard noble, 
Wamefrid ; became instructor of king’s dau., and 
subsequently Benedictine monk at Monte Cassino; 
chief work incomplete, but valuable, Historia geiUis 
Langobardorum. 

PAULA, SCO Francis of Paula, St. 

PAULDING, JAMES KIHKE (1779-1860), Amor, 
writer; friend of Washington Irving, in whoso Sah 
magundi he collaborated. His works, edit, by his s., 
extend to four vol’s. The familiar patter lines, Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, occur in one of his 
novels. 

PAULICIANS, an Armenian sect first mentioned by 
the patriarch, Norses II., 653 a.d. An account is given 
of them in an anonymous document included in tho 
Chronicle of Georgius Monachus (this document is 
called Esc. ). The P’s (it says) were so called after Paul 
of Samosata, but their founder was Constantine of 
Mananali. They were persecuted by tho Emperor 
Leo. V. and the Empress Theodora, who is said to have 
slaughtered 100,000. They spread over Bulgaria, 
Syria, and Cilicia, and are mentioned in Armenian 
writings down to the XIXI. cent., then not till the XVIII. 
In 1828 a body of them migrated to Russ. Armenia, 
carrving with them a book, tho ‘ Koy of Truth,* con- 
taining rites and liturgies, some obviously very old The 
theology of the P’s was heretical, though they tolerated 
outward submission to traditional observances. Like 
the Maniohteans they were dualists, believing in a 
Good God and an evil World-Creator ; thoir Christology 
was adoptionist ; they detested monastioism, and dis- 
believed in a sacerdotal ministry. One who was com- 
pletely initiated became a ‘(Ubrist.* 

Some Syrian P’s still survive. In the IV. cent, they 
wore probably the survivors of Adoptionist heretics. 

Conybeare, The Key of Truth. 
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PAULZNUS, BT., OF Nola ^63-431), of good 
family; consul, 878, then became Christian, and later 
ordained; bp. of Nola, 409; his letters survive and 
show a spiritual personality. 

PAULUS, HEINRICH EBERHARD GOTTLIEB 
(1761-1861), Ger. theologian and Orientalist; prof, at 
Jena; wtot^ Life of J esua (1828), and interpreted New 
Testament on rationalist principles. 

PAUMOTU, or Low Arohipelaoo (20** S., 140° 
W.), broad belt of o. 78 atolls in Pacific, belonging to 
France ; extending over 1300 miles ; largest, Rangiroa ; 
sparsely inhabited; pearl fisheries; form altered by 
storms. 

PAUPER, see Poor Law, Vaoranoy. 

PAUSANIAS (fl. II. cent. A.D.), Gk. writer; 
nothing known of his life except that his book, Descrip- 
tion of Greece^ was partly written under Hadrian 
(d. 138) and Antoninus Pius, and finished c. 174, under 
Marcus Aurelius ; believed to have been native of Asia 
Minor, probably Lydian ; travelled eastward as far as 
Jerusalem, as far as oracle of Jupiter Ammon in Libya, 
and was acquainted with Macedonia, Italy, and Spain. 
Description of Greece has often been printed ; new Eng. 
edition, 1898, by J. G. Frazer, with translation and 
commentary. It is divided into 10 books, each treat- 
ing of separate division of Greece, i.e. 1. Attica ; 
2. Argolis ; 3. Laconia ; 4. Messenia ; 6 and 6. Elis ; 
7. Achflea ; 8. Arcadia ; 9. Boeotia ; 10. Phocis. 
Accuracy has been established whenever possible to 
test accounts ; great authority on Gk. mythology (with 
which he enlivens his topography) and archeology ; 
describes buildings and works of art which have 
perished, and is often means of discovering and inter- 
preting Gk. antiquities. 

PAUSANIAS (d. c. 470 B.O.), Spartan regent, 479 ; 
joint commander of Greeks with Aristides at battle of 
Platcea, 479 ; admiral, 478, against Persia ; relieved 
Cyprus and recovered Byzantium. 

PAVIA (46° 11' N., 9° 9' E.), ancient town of N. Italy 
and capital of province P., on Ticino, near confluence 
with Po. Outstanding features are churches of San 
Michele (XI. cent.), S. Pietro in Ciel d’Oro (rebuilt, 
c. 1132), 8, Francesca (XI. cent.), unfinished Renaissance 
cathedral (XV. cent.), Castle of Visconti (1360), Palazzo 
Malaspina (nowMuseo Civico), Univ. (1361), and 6 miles 
north of P, the magnificent Certosa di Pavia (Car- 
thusian monastery); chief industries, iron foundries, 
chemicals. Pavia (ancient Ticitium) was Lombard 
capital, 672-774; Francis I. of France here defeated 
and captured by Charles V,, 1625 ; Austrian possession, 
1714 ; passed to Sardinia, 1869. Pop. (1911) 39,319. 

PAVIA, BERNARD OF, B. CiROA (d. 1213), bp. of 
Pavia ( 1 198). See Canon Law. 

PAVLOVO (66° N., 43° E.), town, on Oka, Nizhniy- 
Novgorod, Russia ; cutlery. Pop 13,600. 

PAVLOVSK (62° 42' N., 47° 8' E.), town, summer 
resort, St. Petersburg, Russia. Pop. 6400. 

PAVLOVSKIY POSAD, VoKHNA (50° 40' N., 38° 
40' E.), town, on Klyazma, Moscow, Russia ; silk- and 
cotton-mills. Pop. 10,600. 

PAVO, Peacock ; soo under Pheasant Family. 

PAWNBROKING is regulated in Great Britain by 
the Pawnbrokers Act of 1872. The pawnbroker must 
be a person of ^od character, and must take out a 
yearly licence. The maximum profit is fixed, and the 
pledge on which the money has been lent must not bo 
sold till a year has elapsed after the transaction. A 
pawnticket must be given to the borrower, and on this 
ticket the conditions of the loan are stated. No licensed 
pawnbroker may take pledges from a young person 
under 12, or from a person intoxicated, may employ 
an assistant under 16 years, or do business on a public 
holiday. A stipendiary magistrate may at any time 
order a pawnbroker to produce his books and papers 
concerning any transaction where reasonable suspicion 
exists that stolen goods have been pawned. 

P. in U.S.A. is regulated by each state ; in Boston 
State the police grant licences, in New York State the 
mayor and aldermen ; interest is 3 % for first 6 months, 


^ month afterwards. In some states pawned 

articles can bo sold a year after deposit; in Massa* 
chusetts, 4 months. 

In Franco the Morda de PUU (originally started in 
Italy in the Middle Ages) are the instruments for pawn- 
broking. These institutions are authorisefl by the 
municipality and managed by a paid official, and the 
profits beyond working expenses are devoted to local 
charities. An official valuer decides the worth of the 
pledge, and at the end of the year the pledge, if not re- 
deemed or renewed, is sold by public auction, the bor- 
rower being allowed three years to claim any surplus 
on the sale over the sum lent. In France, as in Great 
Britain, pawnbroking offers assistance to those in tem- 
porary financial difficulties, but the cost of the loan is 
far heavier at the private pawnbroker’s than at the 
Mont de Pi6t6. 

PAWTUCKET, town,Rhofle Island, U.S.A. ; cottons, 
woollens, machinery, etc. ; print-, bleach-, and dye- 
works; site of state armoury. Pop. (1910) 61,622. 

PAX, tablet kissed by priest at Mass. 

PAXO, ancient Paxoa (30° 12' N., 20° 10' E.), one of 
the Ionian Islands, Greece ; olive oil. 

PAYNE, JOHN HOWARD (1791-1852), Amer. 
dramatist, actor, and song writer; author of poem 
‘Homo, Sweet Home.’ 

PAYNE, PETER (c. 1380-1465), Eng. Lollard; 
teacher at Oxford ; fled to Bohemia and joined 
Hussites ; represented Bohemia at Council of Basel. 

PAYSANDU (32° 27' 8., 68° 6' W.), port and chief 
town of P. department, Uruguay, on river Uruguay ; 
exports preserved meat. Pop. 21,000; (dop.) 45,000. 

PAYTA, see Paita. 

PAZMANY, PETER (1570-1637), Hungarian 
ecclesiastic; Protestant, but joined R.C. Church; 
cardinal, 1629; prominent in politics; did much for 
Hungarian lit. 

PEA {Pisum aativum), member of LoguminosaB, 
cultivated for its edible seeds ; plant a tendril climber, 
tho tendrils representing modified leaflets, but dwarf 
varieties are also grown ; leaves pinnate and stipulate, 
with alternate phyllotaxis ; infloroscenco is racemose, 
the flowers being typically papilionaceous. Soo Lequ- 
MINOSA3, Sweet Pea. 

PEABODY (42° 31' N., 71° W.), town, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A. ; manTifactures leather. Pop. (1910) 16,721. 

PEACE (69° N., 116° W.), river, Canada; rises in 
British Columbia, enters Groat Slave River near Lake 
Athabasca. 

PEACE MOVEMENT.— War was declared by 
Greeks and Romans of classical periods to bo against 
jus naturaU or universal rule of right. Whatever 
may have been the attitude of tho primitive Church, war 
as such was never denounced by the later Christian 
Church (excepting heretic sects). Heralds of tho 
peace movement may bo seen in ancient Gk. Amphic- 
tyonic League, cities belonging to which might not 
wage war on or injure each other, and in medueval 
Truce of God, which secured certain intervals of respite 
from warfare. A strong dislike of war marked re- 
formers of Renaissance, such as Erasmus, and war is 
one of chief existing institutions attacked in More’s 
Utopia. Outstanding XVI.-cont. rulers like Elizabeth 
of England and Henry IV. of France set themselves 
against mediaeval ideal of warlike glory, preferring 
triumphs of diplomacy, and Sully credited Henry IV. 
with a ‘ great design ’ of European federation. The 
Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, was important as an inter- 
national settlement. 

The idea of the federation of mankind which sprang 
up among cosmopolitan XVIII. -cent, philosophers was 
due to XVI.- and XVII. -cent, jurists, Gentili, Hobbes, 
Grotius, Pufendorf, etc., who developed Roman ideas 
oijua naturale And jua gentium into ‘ international law,* 
and ‘ though they did not create a sanction, created 
a law-abiding sentiment.’ Quakers preached against 
war in XVII. cent. Saint-Pierre published his Pro- 
jei de paix perpituelkf 1713, and in 1796 appeared 
Kant’s Zum eivigen Frieden, A strong cosmopolitan 
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inflnenoe was exeroised by the Fr. Revolution* and 
writings of men like Bentham* Saint-Simon* Victor Hugo. 

XlX.-cent. railroads effected a great intermixture 
of races. Numerous peace associations arose* e.g. 
F.I.G. {FraUmiUM inter gerUea)^ an international 
society* and * American Association for International 
Conciliation.* Peace Congresses, started in 1843, are 
now regularly held in different countries in rotation. 
Treaties of XVIII. and XIX. cent, show development 
of international law. The tendency to submit inter- 
national questions to arbitration has increased ; 
Alexander I. of Russia suggested an inter- 
national code and court in 1804* and at Conference of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818, and from his European System 
developed Con/^ert of Europe, the idea of a league of 
Powers to keep order in Far East; Britain has been 
member of or plaintiff before over fifty international 
tribunals since commencement of XIX. cent.* and 
four times that number of cases altogether have been 
settled by this means. The Berlin Congress, 1886, 
which partitioned Africa among the Powers, is of great 
importance as precedent. Hague Peace Conferences 
have provided permanent court of arbitration to 
which recourse is at present voluntary, but will, it 
is hoped, become obligatory. Again, during XIX. 
cent, several of the old cockpits of Europe — Switzer- 
land* Belgium* Luxemburg — have become neutral 
states, as has Norway. International law has won 
recognition as customary code. An Association for 
the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations 
and Institute of International Law were founded, 
1873 ; former has become International Law Associa- 
tion. American Society of International Law was 
formed, 1906. Inter-Parliamentary Union, founded 
1887* holds international congresses and aims at 
federation of the world. 

International Peaoe Conference to abolish or miti- 
gate warfare assembled at Hague* 1899 and 1907* under 
auspices of Tsar Nicholas II. Great Britain agreed 
to chief conventions, i.e, that arbitration should be j 
accepted in international disputes* and that laws of I 
war by land and sea should bo ascertained and insisted 
on ; many resolutions were adopted as to missiles, 
captives, prizes, etc. 

In 1910 Mr, Andrew Carnegie placed $10,000,000 
in hands of trustees to be used for abolishing war. 
Desirability of war is vexed question with modern 
philosophers ; old assumption that it was contrary 
tojiLS naturale or absolute rule of right is now widely 
uestioned, and important German school claims that 
ghting is permanent and desirable human quality. 
See Arbiteation, War, Nbutralitv. 

Perris, History of War and Peace (1911); Angell, 
The Great Illusion (1910) ; Crane, The Passing of War 
(1912) ; Bloch, Is War Now Impossible? (1899). 

PEACE* PIPE OF, see Oalxtmet. 

PEACH {Prunus Persica), rosaceous tree grown 
for its fruit; allied to apricot* cherry, plum, and 
almond ; best reared in snolter of old wall, facing 
south-east ; requires deep, well- drained soil containing 
calcareous matter, which may be supplied in form of 
old mortar or lime. If soil is on light side, a judicious 
addition of loam will improve it, whilst plenty of 
vegetable manure is also beneficial. Normally the 
p. is grafted on to a hardier stock* mussel plum or 
almond being generally used* although other stocks 
are used for the most susceptible varieties. Young 
trees should be pruned annually* late Jan. or beginning 
of Feb. being best time. 

PEACOCK* see under Pheasant Famely. 

PEACOCK* GEORGE (1791-1858), Eng. mathe- 
matician ; 2nd Wrangler, 1812; largely instrumental 
in introducing to Cambridge continental calculus 
notation and methods* and in founding Cambridge 
Philosophical Soc. 

PEACOCK* THOMAS LOVE (1786-18661, Eng. 
writer ; friend of Shelley* who persuaded him to abandon 
business for letters and aided him financially ; eventu- 
ally obtained government post; f.-in-law of George 


I Meredith. Poems include PahnyrOf PMloiophy of 
Melantholy, and Rhododa^ne; bis best novels are 
Melincourt, Nightmare Abbey, and Maid Marian* 
Edited by Prof. Saintsbury (1895). 

PEAK* THE (63* 23' N., 1® 63' W.)* mountainous 
district* Derbyshire* England ; contains Kinder Scout 
(2088 R.), Mam Tor, and Axe Edge* and several 
caverns. Peveril Castle is in vicinity. 

PEAL* see under Salmon Family. 

PEALE, CHARLES WILLSON (1741-1827), noted 
Amer. portrait painter; £. of Rembrant Peale (1778- 
1860), also a painter. 

PEA-NUT, see Ground-Nut. 

PEAR {Pyrus communis), member of Rosacese, 
indigenous to temperate Europe ; cultivated for its 
fruit (known botanically as a pseudooarp, the edible 
portion representing the enlarged apex of the receptacle, 
whilst the fruit proper constitutes the core) ; requires 
a deep, fairly moist* clayey loam with good drainage* 
and a southern outlook. 

PEAR* PRICKLY* see Cactus. 

PEARL* globular concretion found in shells of 
certain bivalve molluscs ; highly valued for ornamental 
purposes, and classed among gems. Most molluscs 
lino their shells with a smooth secretion consisting of 
thin scale 'like films. If a particle of foreign matter — 
say a grain of sand — finds its way into the interior of 
the shell, it sets up irritation* and as the inhabitant of 
the shell cannot remove offending particle it surrounds 
it with a layer of nacreous matter. The longer this 
process continues* the larger of course will be the 
globule of nacre* which is known as a p. The principal 
sources of p’s are the p. oyster {Meleagrinamargaritif era), 
found throughout the Pacific ; p. mussel {Avicula 
margaritifera), and freshwater mussel (genus Unio) of 
Brit, rivers. 

The chief p. fisheries are those of Ceylon, carried on 
principally in the Gulf of Manaar. Those of the 
Persian Gulf were known to the ancients. P’s are 
also obtained from the Sulu Archipelago, N.E. Borneo, 
Now Guinea, Gulf of Mexico* and Australia. Native 
divers descend 60 or 70 ft.* weighted by a stono and 
lowered from a boat by a rope. They carry a net and 
gather the p. oysters in it from the sea-floor. They 
romam below for perhaps 30 or 40 seconds at a time, 
and are hoisted to surface after signalling with a rope. 
The oysters are allowed to rot on the beach in sun’s 
rays. Then in 7 or 10 days they are searched for p’s. 

Famous Pearls. — The largest known p., 2 inches 
in length and 4 inches in circumference, is in the 
South Kensington Museum, and valued c. £50,000. 

Julius Cfissar presented Servilia (the mother of 
Marcus Brutus) with a p. worth £48*000. Cleopatra 
swallowed a p. valued at £60,000 to £80,000, while 
Tavernier sold one to the Shah of Persia for £180,000. 

Scottish Pearls are obtained from freshwater 
molluscs in Soot, rivers. They were famous even in 
Middle Ages, but the search for them was practically 
abandoned many years ago. * Freshwater pearls * are 
still searched for in Germany* China, and U.S.A. 

Artificial Pearls are largely made in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy* by blowing a thin globe of glass and 
filling it with a solution of ammonia and fish scales. 

Kunz and Stevenson, Book of the Pearl, 

PEARL OYSTERS* seeunaer Lamellibranchuta. 

PEARL SPAR* see Dolomite. 

PEARSON* JOHN (1612-86), Anglican bp. of 
Chester. 1672 : wrote Exposition of the Creed, 1669. 

PEARY* ROBERT EDWIN (1866- )* Amer. 

Arctic na'mator and discoverer of North Pole ; Rear- 
Admiral, U.S. Navy (retired); led expedition of 
Academy of Natural Sciences* Philadelphia, 1891-92, 
discovering Melville Land and Heiipnn Land and 
demonstrating insular character of Greenland; in 
expedition 1893-96 discovered Iron Mountain ; com- 
manded expedition of Peary Arctic Club* New York* 
1898-1902 ; led fresh expeditions, 190^6, 1908-9 ; 
reached Pole, April 6, 1909. See Polar Regions. 

Peary, The North Pole (1911). 
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PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP, Sue CROfTER, 
Small Holdikos. 

PEAT, remains of bog -moss, Splxignum, together 
with partially preserved remains of vegetation swamped 
and killed by its overgrowth ; owes its preservative 
power to presence of bumio aoid, P.-bogs are found 
111 many parts of England, are more common in Scot- 
land, and still more numerous in Ireland. Various 
attempts have been mode to compross p,, and so make 
it commercially available as fuel, but no satisfactory 
system has yet been produced. It is, however, used 
as fuel by peasants. 

PECCARY {Dicoiylts)t a gonua and familv of 
Swine, with five sjpecios confined to the New World, 
in the forests of wliioh they wander in large herds, 

PE-CHIH-LX, see Chih-Ij. 

PECHORA (66* N., 67* E.), river. N,E. Russia ; 
rises in Urals, flows into Gulf of P. 

PECKHAM, JOHN (d. 1292), Eng. Churchman; 
lectured at Paris and Oxford ; abp. of Caotorbnry, 
1275 ; generally on good terms witn Edward I., but 
a vigorous defender of Churoh. 

PEC ORA, CoTYLOPHOBA, tho Peoora, or true 
Ruminants, a group of Artiodactyle Ungulates, include 
deor, giraffe, cattle, and sheep. Tho name Ootylofhora 
refers to the oonneotion between the unborn young 
and the mother, the two being oonneoted by patches 
of small villi or flnger>like pTocesses — that is to say, 
the placenta is cotyledonary. TTiey have many 
structural features in common, such as the presence 
of horns or antlers, the absence of upper incisors and 
usually of canines, the prosenoo of compound cannon 
bones in the fore-limbs, and the complete development 
of only the third and fourth digits. 

Most interesting is their habit of ruminating or 
chewing the cud, associated with the presence of a four- 
chambered stomach, known as (1) tho Paunchy (2) the 
lionty hag or RHiculumt (3) the Manyplita or PaalUrium, 
and (4) the Reed or Abomasum. The food passes into 
(1), is softened, regurgitated, roohowed, and now passes 
along (2) into (3); filtered here, it Anally passes to 
(4), where it is digested. 

PEGS, FONFKincnEN (46* 6' N., 18* 13' E.), town, 
Hungary ; bp.’6 see ; cathedral ; held by Turks, 1543- 
1086; woollens, porcelain. Pop. (1910) 49,822. 

PECULIAR PEOPLE, THE, see Faith. 

PEDEN, ALEXANDER (c. 1626-80), Scot 

Covenanter ; minister of New Luce, but forced to 
leave by Ejectment Act, 1063. 

PEDICULOSIS, condition in which lice (pediculi) 
are present on tho head, body, or pubes. P. of the 
head is treated by soaking the hair with mcThylated 
spirits for one or two nights to kill the parasites and 
tneir eggs, and then the hair is thoroughly oombod out 
with a small-toothed comb. 

PEDIGULUS, see LiOB. 

PEDIPALPl, see Whip Scorpions. 

PEDLAR, see Hawkxb. 

PEDRO, see Peter. 

PEEBLES (66* 38' N., 3* 13' W.), town, on Tweed, 
Peeblesshire, Scotland; county town; manufactures 
woollens and tweeds. Pop. (1011) 6554. 

PEEBLESSHIRE (56* 35' N., 3* 20' W.), inland 
county, Scotland, bordered on N, by Edinburghshire, 
on W. by Lanarkshire, on S. by Dumfriesshire, on 
E. by Selkirkshire; area, 348 sq. miles; country rough 
and hilly, rising to 2746 ft. (Broad Law) ; agriculture 
and sheep-farming are pursued ; coal is mined, while 
wool-manufacturing is an important industry. Pop. 
(1611)15,258. 

PEEKSKILL (41* 17' N.. 73® 68' W.), town, on 
Hudson, New York State, U.S.A. ; iron manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 15,246. 

PEEL (64* 13' N., 4* 42' W.), watering-place, 
fishing town. Isle of Man ; castle ; mined cathodrah 
Pop. 3300. 

PEEL, ARTHUR WELLESLEY, ViSCOUNT Pbel 
(1829-1912), Brit. Liberal statesman ; s. of Sir Robert 
P.l eltotsd Speaker, 1884, 1886, 1892 ; cr. vUoount on 


resignation, 1896 ; chairman of Ommlsaion on Licensing 
Laws, 1896. 

PEEL, SIR ROBERT, Bart. (1788-1850), Brit, 
statesman ; s. of wealthy Lancashire cotton manu- 
facturer; grad, from Christ Church, Oxford, 1808; Tory 
member for Cafjhel, 1809; Undor-Soo. for Colonies, 
1811 ; See. for Ireland, 1812-18 ; adopted ultra-Prot. 
imperial attitude, winning nickname Orange Ped; as 
chairman of Bank Committee, 1819, alleviated eco- 
nomic distress by restoring cash payments ; supported 
Government in repressive measures ; excellent ad- 
ministrator but fearful of revolution ; Home Sec., 1822, 
with Liberal Canning as Foreign Sec. and chief in- 
fluence; disliked Canning's assistance of revolution 
abroad and support of Catholio emancipation at homo ; 
with Wellington and Eldon, resigned when CanniDS 
became First Lord of T'reasury, 1827. Canning diea 
the same year, and Wellington formed a purely Tory 
ministry in which P. was again Horae Sec. ; compelled 
by ezp^ienc^ to pass Catholic Emancipation 1 'ill, 1829, 
owing to agitation of country, but steadily resisted 
outcry for parliamentary reform ; Tories forced to 
resign, 1830. P. had reorganised London Police (henco 
slang terms, peeler, bobby) ; member for Tamworth, 
183^-60 ; lod opposition in ministries of Grey (1832-34) 
and Melbourne (1834). He became Prime Minister, 
Nov. 1834; was forced to resign, April 1835. llie re- 
stored Whigs continued sweeping reforms, but lost 
favour through distress of country, misfortunes abroad, 
and fear of Irish secession. Conservatives returned, 
1841, with P. as Prime Minister. Ho restored order in 
finances, imposing Income Tax. Famous Freo Trade 
measures, 1842, snow new strength of manufacturing 
as opposed to landed interest ; groat Irish agitator 
O’Connell imprisoned ; revolts in India crushed and 
Sind annexed; retired before new Liberal wave, 1846; 
killed by fall from horse ; a ‘ Trimmer ' of the best 
typo. 

Ireel, from Kis Private PaperSp edit, by Parker (1899). 

PEELE, GEORGE (c. 1668-c. 1697), Eng. drama- 
tist; wrote Arraignment of Paris (1584), a masque; 
Old IfiW Tale (1696); one of pioneers of great blank 
verso outburst. 

PEERAGE, upper ranks of Brit, society, possessed 
of legal and social privileges usually hereditary. It 
might be defined as consisting of the temporal members 
of tho House of Lords, as distinction originated in 
legislative powers, and spiritual lords of Parliament are 
no longer considered to bo peers ; but Ufo peers have 
no right to legislate ex honcre, * Perage * of England 
occurs in roll of Pailiament of 1454; ‘peer’ in tliia 
sense, in 1321 (Middle English per is from Old French 
per, peer, from Lat. par, equal). 

The technical meaning of peer originated in the 
feudal system ; those wore pares who took same oaths 
of service to lord ; hence vassals who held immedi- 
ately of the king of Franco and formed feudal court 
acquired title of pears. Above Fr. barons, or ordinary 
peers, were ‘ peers of France,’ whose origin is wrapped 
in obscurity. Despite Charlemagne’s legendary twelve 
peers, no hist, mention of the Fr. court of peers has 
boon found before XJJI. cent., when it was composed 
of six lay peers (the dukos of Normandy, Burgundy, 
and (iuionuo, and ooiinta of Champagne, Flanders, and 
Toulouse) and six ocolesiastical poors (abp. of Rheims, 
bp’s of Langres, Laon, Chalons-sur-Marne, Beauvais, 
and Noyon), who had each a separate function at 
tho king’s coronation ; it is believed that they repre- 
sented tho full number of original tcnants-m-chief. 
Kings assumed the right of creating new peerages, of 
which there were 49 at tho Revolution, though the 
original number of 6 ecclesiastics still obtained. Fr. 
lay peers had tho right of sitting in tho Grande Chrnnbrt 
of tho Parlement de Paris behind ecclesiastical peers and 
princes of blood ; they could be cited to appear before 
no other court. ^ 

In England, as in Franco, tonants-in -chief, or ‘ barons, 
did suit at the lords’, that is, the king’s, court, and 
chief barons acquired title of peers. There ii evidenoe 
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in both oountrioe that the name peor was originally 
given to affeercri in manorial, borough, and other 
oourts, but it onlv survived in the case of the great 
council of the realm. The Eng. Parliament, however, 
was not a mere feudal assembly, but inherited traditions 
of the Saxon wittnagemoi. Hence, from the Conquest, 
magnates were summoned as such, not purely as 
landowners, and it is doubtful in which capacity 
individual bp’s may have appeared. Also from the 
custom of sending writ of summons to magnates, 
apart from general summons through' sheriff of shire, 
the clement of Crown selection entered into composi- 
tion of Parliament. All tenants-in-ohief were not 
summoned, and barony by tenure ceased to be quali- 
fication for seat in Parliament. Magna Carta made 
this special summons the right of abu’s, bp’s, abbots, 
earls, and greater barons; smaller barons appeared 
by representatives from 12M. 

The peerage is divided into successive ranlts of duke, 
marquess, earl, viscount, baron, i)oaseH8ing uame privi- 
leges and divided only by order of procodonce (fixed 
by statute, 1639). The family of a peer do not share 
his privileges and are not considered to have ‘ nobility 
of blood.’ No claim can now he made to peerage 
on plea of barony by tenure ; baronies are either by 
writ or (more usually) letters patent, but writ to 
ancestor is not sufficient proof of right to barony if 
it cannot be established that ho actually sat in Parlia- 
ment as baron by writ. 

The first creation of barony by patent was 1387. 
Earls existed before the Conquest, though the legal 
status of dignitaries holding that title is obscure, as is 
that of immediate post-Conquest earls. The earl took 
a baronial character under the feudal system and 
represented the highest rank in the peerage until 
dukedom was created, 1337, for the king’s son. The 
first marquessato created in the realm was in 1385; 
first viscounty, 1440. The Crown has tho prerogative 
of creating peers. Peorossos are either so jure suo, 
bv descent or creation, or as wives of peers, and have, 
like peers, tho right to appear before no law court but 
House of Lords, but have not right to sit in the House 
of Lords. 

PEEWIT, see Plover Family. 

PEGASUS (olassical myth.), winged horse which 
sprang from the slain Medusa s blood ; Bellerophon 
mounted him and slew the Chiraaera. 

PEGAU (61* 10' N., 12® 16' E.), town, on Elster, 
Saxony, Germany; felt, boots and shoes. Pop. (1910) 
6786. 

PEGMATITE, coarse granite rocks occurring in 
veins in diorites, gabbros, and syenites, and associated 
with plutonio and intrusive rooks ; irregularly com- 
posed of alkalies, felspar, and quartz ; irregularly dis- 
tributed ; some varieties rich in mica ; usc^ in porce- 
lain manufacture. 

PEQNITZ (49® 27' N., 11® 10' E.), river, Bavaria ; 
unites with Rednitz at FUrth to form the Rognitz. 

PEGU (17® 20' N., 96® 30' E.), town, Pegu division. 
Lower Burma, on Pegu River. Pop, 14,000. 
PEHLEVI, see Pahlavl 
PEIHAI, see Pakuoi. 

PEINE (62® 19' N., 10® 12' E.), town, Hanover, 
Prussia; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 16,668. 

PEIPUS, Chudskoye Ozkro (58® 35' N., 27® 30' E.), 
lake, Russia; discharges by Narova into Gulf of Fin- 
land; oonneotod on S. with Lake Pskov; area, 1366 
miles. 

PEIRiBUS, PiRAUS (37® 46' N., 23® 10' E.), town, 
Greece, on Saronio Gulf; tho port of both ancient 
and modem Athens. Pop, 71,600. 

P|iIBISTRATUS (c. 600-627 B.O.), tyrant of 
Athens ; relation of Solon ; of great wealth and 
influence. Pretending to have been attacked and 
wounded by Eupatridso {q.v.) for upholding democ- 
racy, he gradually increased the armed guard assigned 
him by the indignant populace, and at last seized 
the aoropolia, 660 ; expelled by Lyourgus and Megaolea, 
669; restored by Megaolea, 664; again expelled, 662; 


remained in exile till 641. Returning with an army 
P. ruled till 627, when hia sons Hippiaa and Hipparohua 
succeeded him ; expelled his opponents, but ruled aa 
a benevolent despot, building public works and pro- 
tecting democrats against aristocrats. 

PEKIN (40® 43' N., 89® 34' W. ), city, Illinois, U.S. A., 
on Illinois; manufactures wagons ; vicinity coal-fields. 
Pop. (1910) 9897. 

PEKING, Pekin (39® 63' N., 116® 29' B.), capital 
of China, between Peiho and Hun-ho, Chih-li province. 
P. consists of two cities, each surrounded by high 
walls with numerous towers and gates. The Tartar 
or Manohu city in N. includes Hwang-cheng (old 
imperial city), with military arsenal, public offices, 
univ., astronomical and magnetic observatory (founded 
XIII. cent.), residences of nobles, eto., and Tsu-kin- 
cheng (Forbidden City), with palaces and parks. Tho 
Chinese city on S. has Temple of Heaven and Agri- 
culture, warehouses, theatre, eto. ; summer palaoe.s, 
several temples, and convents within vicinity. P. 
was impenal capital under various namos for cent’s ; 
siege of foreign legations during which many fino 
buildings were destroyed, 1900. Pop. (1910) 806,110. 
See also CiriNA. 

PELAGIA, ST. (c. III. cent.), virgin martyr, whoso 
historicity has been doubted. 

PELAGIUS I., popo, 665-'61 ; elected owing (o 
influence of Emperor Justinian. — Polagius II., pope, 
679-90; tried to settle disputes existing since P. I. 

PELAGIUS (c. 360-420 A.D.), horesiarch founder 
of heresy called Pelagianism. For most of his life P., 
who was of Brit, birth, was reputed orthodox and was 
the friend of St. Augustine. The controversy in which 
ho engaged with Augustine centred round original sin, 
wbioh the Eastern Church had tended to minimise. 
P.’s religious experience was less stormy than Augus- 
tine’s, and his refigion, therefore, tended to develop into 
an ethioal morahsm, and did not emphasise the 
necessity for Divine urace. It was possible, according 
to him, to lead a sinToss life. The controversy began 
in 410, and beoame acute in 419. P. is not heardf of 
after 420. Pelagianism has appeared since in Christian 
doctrine, but has never given rise to a formal sect. 

Harnaok, History of Dogma ; Bothune-Bakor, Intro- 
duction to Early History of Christian Doctrine. 

PELARGONIUM, genus of plants, order Gor- 
aniaccbo ; the beautiful garden p’s are hybrids. Soo 
Geranium. 

PELAS GIANS, people mentioned in Iliad aa 
allies of Troy, and in Odyssey as a Cretan tribe ; 
thought to have inhabited Thessaly, and by Herodotua 
to have preceded the Hellenes as inhabitants of 
Greece. A legendary King Pelasgus was at Argos. 
All the early population — pro-Mycenssan — of Greece 
and Rome is sometimes colled Polasgian. See Gbbeox 
(H istory). 

P£LECANID£, Pelicans {q.v.)- 1 

PELEGYPODA, see Lamxllibbanohiata. 

PELEW ISLANDS (7® N., 134® 13' E.), group of 
small mountainous islands, W. Pacific, belonging to 
Germany. Pop. 3000. 

PELHAM, Eng. family; originated from Pelham, 
Herts ; from it descended P’s of Laughton and Stanmer, 
Sussex, afterwards Dukes of Newcastle and Earls of 
Chichester. 

PELHAM, GEORGE (1766-1827), bp. of Bristol, 
1803; of Exeter, 1807 ; of Lincoln, 1820; s. of Earl of 
Chichester. 

PELHAM, HENRY (1696-1764), Brit. Prime 
Minister ; bro. of Duke of Newcastle ; formed ministry, 
1746, uniting all shades of Whi§s; ended war, 1746; 
blind to signs of European coalition against Britain. 

PELHAM, JOHN DE (d. 1429), Eng. Lord Trea- 
surer, 1412-13; one of first prominent members of 
ibis family ; aided Henry IV. to seoure throne. 

PELHAM, JOHN THOMAS (1811-94), bp. of 
Norwich, 1867-93; s. of Earl of Chiohester; friend of 
Cardinal Manning. 

PELHAM OF LAUGHTON, Baront OF, or. 1706,. 
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lor Sir Thomas P., Bart ; extinct, 1768. Sib Thomas 
was prominent upholder of Revolution, 1688 ; Lord of 
Treasury, 1689-94, 1701-8 ; m. Grace, dau. of Earl of 
Clare and sister of Duke of Newcastle. His s* Thomas, 
or. Earl of Clare, 1714, became Duke of Ncwoastle-upon* 
Tyne, 1716, Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme, 1766. 

PELHAM OF 8TANMBH, Barony of, or. for 
2nd baron P. of Laughton, 1762, with special remainder, 
by which cousin Thomas suoo., 1768 ; 2nd baron was 
cr. Earl of Chichester, 1801. 

PELHAM, 81R WILLIAM (d. 1587), Lord Justice 
of Ireland, 1679 ; ruthlessly stamped out Desmond 
revolt in Munster ; marshal in Netnerlands, 1681-87. 
His bro., 8ir Edmund (d. 1006), chief baron of 
exchequer in Ireland, 1602 ; first Eng. Judge to go on 
circuit in N. of Ireland. 

PELICANS {Pelecanidce), family of swimming 
birds with four wobbed toes, found near lakes and 
swamps all over the world, except in polar areas. 
Their remains have been found in Britain. 

PELION (39* 26' N., 23* 3' E.), mountain. Magnesia, 
E. Thessaly ; celebrated in Gk. myth. ; modern Zan- 
gora or Ples^idi. 

PELLA (40® 44' N., 22® 27' E.), capital of ancient 
Macedonia ; Alexander the Great’s birthplace. 

PELLAGRA, mysterious disease occurring in Italy. 
Spain, Egypt, as well as several other widely-separated 
parts of the world, oharactorised by a burning of the 
skin, a red rash, pigmentation, nervous disorders, mus- 
cular wasting, and progressive j^eneral weakness ; for- 
merly believed to be due to eating diseased maize, but 
now attributed to a protozoon oommunioated by sand- 
flies. Arsenic has a beneficial eflect. In recent years p. has 
appeared in U.S.A. and Britain ; investigations by Tro- 
pical Medicine Schools of these countries are in progress. 

PELLEW, see Exmouth, Viscount. 

PELLICANUS, CONRAD (1478-1666), Ger. Prot. 
divine ; studied at Tubingen ; wrote first Hebrew 
Grammar in a European language ; prof, at Zurich ; 
a good scholar, and man of fine character. 

PELLIGO, SILVIO (1788-1864), Ital. poet and 
dramatist ; was intimate with Byron, and trans. his 
Manured into Italian. 

PELLITORY (Fariefaria), genus of plants, order 
Urtioaceie ; Common P. (P. officinalis) has reddish stem, 
narrow leaves, and small flowers. 

PELOMYXA, a protozoon; see under Lobosa. 

PELOPIDAS(d. 364 B.o.), Theban |)atriot; exiled, 
382 ; drove out Spartans and oligarchs, 379 ; organised 
'sacred band* of Thoban youths, who established 
Theban military prestige. 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR (431-404 B.O.), conflict 
between the Delian League (Athens and her ullios) 
and Peloponnesian confederacy (Sparta, etc.). Three 
periods : (1) The Archidamian war, 431-421 ; (2) 421- 
413 ; (3) The Decelean IFar, 413-404. 

(1) Athens had incurrod jealousy of Sparta, and pro- 
voked war by damaging Corinthian trade. Immediate 
cause was aid given oy Athens to Coroyra, in its 
revolt against Corinth, 434-433. Corinth in return 
stirred up Potidssa against Athens and made new 
coalition with Sparta against Athens, 432. Thebes 
attacked Platoaa, 431, and Spartan king Archidamus 
marched with large army northwards. Pericles did 
not make hopeless attempt to defend Attica, but 
mthered inhabitants into Athens, which Spartans 
failed to storm; issued to mako short raids when 
Archidamus retired. Siege of Athens was repeated, 
430, when besieged were visited by terrible plague, 
428, 427. Athenian fleet meanwhile won great suc- 
cesses, culminating at Pylosp 425, when Sparta sought 
peace. Failure at Mtgara, Amphipolis, and Delium, 
424^2, made Athens aooept truce of 60 years. 

(2) Anger of confederacy with Sparta and intrigues 
of Athenians, Nicias and Alcibiades, led to alliance 
of Sparta and Athens, 421, but Athens accepted leader- 
ship of democratic states of Peloponnesus, 419; 
terrible disaster of Athens in Sicilian expedition, 416, 
put her at mercy of Sparta. 


(3) Sparta now made Attic town of DeoeldA her base 
of operations against Athens. Persia Main established 
suzerainty over Asia Minor, aided by Sparta, the 
banished Alcibiades assisting them with bts advice ; 
and the members of Delian League revolted. Athen- 
ians, with exhausted treasury, still retained naval 
supremacy, and Alcibiades, recalled, destroyed Spartan 
fleet at Cyzicus, 410, Restoration of Spartan fleet under 
Lysander led to crushing victory of JSgospotami, 406. 
Athens fell, 404. 

PELOPONNESUS (37® 28' N;, 22® 10' E.), ancient 
name of peninsula forming southern part of Greece; 
modern Morea. See Gbeeob. 

PELOPS (classical myth.), grandson of Zeus and 
son of Tantalus, who killed him and presented him 
as a dish at an entertainment given to the gods. He 
was credited with reviving the Olympic games. 

PELOTAS (31® 38' S.. 62® 24^ W.), town, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil ; trade in cattle ; meat-preserving 
works. Pop. 20,000. 

PELTUINUM (modern Ansedonia) (42® 22' N., 
13® 36' E.), ancient town, Italy, on Via Claudia Nova. 

PELUSIUM (30® 66' N., 32® 30' E.), fortified town, 
ancient Egypt, on Pelusiao mouth of Nile. 

PELVIS, see Skeleton. 

PEMBA (6® S., 39® 40' E.), Brit, island off E. coast of 
Africa, N. of Zanzibar ; made of coral ; produces cocoa, 
do VOS. Pop. c. 76,000. 

PEMBROKE (45® 46' N., 77® 4' W.), town, on Lake 
Alumette, Ontario, Canada ; lumber trade and manu- 
factures. Pop. 6600. 

PEMBROKE (61® 40' N., 4® 64' W.), county town, 
Pembrokeshire, Wales, situated on Creek of Milford 
Haven ; contains tnediaBval castle and Monkton 
Priory. Pembroke Dock or Pater, 2 miles distant, 
is naval dockyard and garrison town. Pop. (1911) 
16,673. 

PEMBROKE, Earldom of, was palatinate, 
possibly until Wales became shire land under Henry 
VlII. Gilbert db Clare, lord of Strigul, was or. 
earl, 1138 ; not certain whether epithet, Slrongbow, 
belongs to him or bis s. Richard, earl, 1148-76. 
Richard’s dau. and heir, Isabel, m. Wiiuam Marshal, 
who thereupon became earl (c. 1189), and was suoc. 
in turn by his five sons (1210-52), after which earldom 
reverted to crown. William db Valbncb, the king’s 
uterine bro., who m. dau. of coheir of last earl, was cr. 
earl, c. 1266 ; suoo. by s. Aymbr and afterwards by 
the Hastings, descendants of his dau. Isabel. Earl- 
dom reverted to croWu on death of John Hastings, 
1389 ; Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, held it, 1414- 
47, William de la Pole, Marquess of Suffolk, 1447-60, 
Sir Jasper Tudor, 1463-61, 1486-96. Sir William 
Herbert of Raglan was or. earl, 1468, Edward Prince 
of Wales, 1479 ; Anne Boleyn was maroMoness, 1632-36; 
William Herbert was or. earl, 1561, and dignity is 
still held by his descendants. Mary, Countbss of P. 
(1667-1621), ‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,* 
wrote poetry, and published her bro’s Arcadia after his 
death. 

PEMBROKESHIRE (61® 60' N., 4® 66' W.J, most 
westerly county, Wales ; bounded N., W., ana S. by 
sea, E. by Cardigan and Carmarthen ; area, 668 sq. 
miles. Ck>ast is i^d and rugged ; chief inlets, Milford 
Haven and St. Bride’s Bay ; islands of Ramsey, 
Grassbolm, Skomer, and Caldy lie off coast. Inland 
are fertile hills and valleys ; in N. is Preoelly Range ; 
principal rivers, Teifi, E. and W. Cleddau. Agriculture 
is chief industry; stock -railing ; deep-sea fishing; 
coal, lead, and slate worked. Chief towns are Pem- 
broke, Haverfordwest, and Tenby. P. is celebrated 
for castlos ; also contains Cathedral at Bt. David’s, 
some interesting churches, Brit, encampments, and 
cromlechs. Owing to setUement of Flemings (XII. 
cent.), who adopted En^ language, population is 
mostly English-speaking. Pop. (1911) 84,869. 

PEMPHIGUS, a disease of the skin, oharaoterised 
by the appearance of large bullss, or blisters, of whioh 
fresh crops may oontibue to come out for several 
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months ; these burst, leaving a raw» ulcerated surface. 
The treatment is general, warm baths, tonics, and plenty 
of nourishing food being given, while arsenic and an 
antistreptococcic vaccine have both proved beneficial 
in certain cases. 

PENAL LAWS, See CbtrUnal Law. 

PENANG (6* 18' N.. 100® 4' E.), island lying 
extreme N. of Straits of Malacca, off W. coast of Malay 
Peninsula, with province of Wellesley (on mainland) ; 
forms one of Brit. Straits Settlements ; capital, 
Georgetown; total area, 270 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 
278,003. See Straits SRTTiiiMKNTS. 

PENARTH (61* 27' N., 3* 10' W.), seaport, watering, 
place, at mouth of Taff, Glamorgan shire, Wales. 
Pop. (1911) 15,488. 

PENATES, Rom. household gods particularly 
associated with the store, as the Lar was associated 
with the hearth. As the State was considered a largo 
family, there were pubho P. as well as private. Q’he 
State P. of Romo were said to have been carried by 
iEneas from Troy. To the P. were offered the first- 
fruits. 

PENCILS, in original form, sticks of metallic lead, 
then of plumbago ; graphite powdered and cast into 
cakes, 1843 ; now mixed with clay and water and 
placed in crucible. Graphite mines exist in Siberio, 
Bavaria, and Ticonderoga (N. Y.); Cumberland mines 
are worked out. 

PENDENNIS CASTLE, see Falmouth. 

PENDLESIDE SERIES, scries of strata below the 
Upper division of the Carboniferous limestones, and 
above the Millstone grits ; consist, principally of black 
limestone, black shales, and sandstones. 

PENDLETON, suburb of Salford (</.«.), Lancashire. 
Pop. (1911) 64,380. 

PENELOPE (classical wife of Odysseus 

(Ulysses) ; during his absence at Trojan War many 
suitors sought her hand, and she put them off on tho 
pretence that she was weaving a robe for Laertes, her 
father-in-law ; she unravelled by night tho web she 
had woven during the day ; Odysseus returned to her 
after 20 years’ absence. 

PENGUIN, Spfeniscid.®, interesting order of 
flightless birds, confined to Antarctic and Southern 
Oceans ; good swimmers and divers, using their 
wings, totally devoid of quills, as paddles, while on 
land they walk erect, but awkwardly. 

The Kirq {Aptenodyten patagonira) and Empekor 
Penquins {A, forstcri) are two of the largest species, 
the latter nesting ami hntcliiug its eggs in miu-Ant- 
arctic winter. 

PENINGTON, SIR ISAAC (c. 1687-1600), lord 
mayor of London, 1642-43; a fishmonger; sheriff, 
1638 ; aat for city in Short and Long Parliaments, 
and financed revolutionary forces ; on commission for 
king’s trial. 

PENINSULA, a piece of land nearly surrounded 
by water, e.g. Balkan P., Denmark, Florida (the 
* Peninsular State '), Italy, Malay P., Morea, Scandin- 
avia ; ^ain and Portugal form the Peninsula or 
Iberian P. 

PENINSULAR WAR (1808-14), war in whic’u 
Britain assisted Spain and Portugal in driving Froncli 
from Iberian ]^ninsiila. Portugal apperded to 
Britain for aid against Fr. general Junot, and Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was sent with troops, 1808 ; 
won decisive battle of ViweirOf 1808, and Convention of 
Cintra was made, by which French evacuated Portugal ; 
this constituted the first successful oppo.sitiou to 
Napoleon on land. Nafolbok made his bro. Joseph 
king of Spain, 1808, with consent of its king, 
Charles IV., but people revolted and forced Dupont 
to make Capitulation of Bayltn (1808), by which 
18,000 Ft. soldiers surrender^ ; every town which 
French retained had to bo garrisoned ; Napoleon 
himself led army of 136,000 men, and occupied Madrid, 
December 13, ms marshals winning battles of Burgos^ 
BipinosOt and Tudela. 

Bm JoBXf Moors, who had saporseded Wellesley, 


mode eortie from Portugal to divert Napoleon irom 
Andalusia ; Napoleon turned to attack Moore, who 
then made famous retreat in bitter weather, fighting 
as he went ; Napoleon, recalled to Franoe, left Soult 
in command; Soult overtook British at Corunna, 
and Moore was killed in great battle which covered 
embarkation of his troops, January 16, 1809. Sonlt 
then invaded Portugal and captured Oporto while 
other Fr. armies busily reduced Span, fortresses ; 
Brit, reinforcement sent under Wwlesley ex^lled 
French and invaded Spain, winning battle of Tatavera, 
July 28 ; French succeeded in capture of Andalusia. 

Napoleon dispatched MassAna to conquer Portugal, 
1810 ; he enterw from N.B., while Soult attacked from 
Andalusia, a plan which failed from disagreement of 
tho two generals. Wellesley, now Viscount Wel- 
LiNQTOR, was at first compelled to retreat before 
Massdna, and took up position behind Torres Vedras 
near Lisbon. Mass^na, who received no help from 
Soult, was not strong enough to attack separately, 
and endured great hardships as Portuguese had laid 
waste country round; he retreated into Spain, 1811, 
but returned and was defeated by Wellington at 
Fuentea da Onor, May 6, 1811 ; Boresford won battle 
of Albuera against Soult’a invading army, May 10. 
Wellington then invaded Spain, and Mass^na, out of 
favour, was recalled ; France remained successful in 
E., and defeated Brit, force imder Blake at Albufera, 

Under Mabmont, Mass^na’s successor, France lost 
Ciudad Rodrigo, January 1812, and Badajoz, April, 
thus opening Spain to Portug. attack ; by groat 
victoiT of Salamanca, July 22, Wellington oompellod 
Joseph Bonaparte to fly from Madrid and evacuate 
Andalusia ; Wellington occupied Madrid, August 12, 
but was forced to retire ; Brit, troops sent to make 
diversion on E. coast signally failed. While Napoleon 
was fighting life and death struggle in German v, 181,3, 
Wellington succeeded in establishing himself between 
Madrid and France, and prevented Joseph Bonaparte 
crossing the Ebro, defeating his general, Jourdan, at 
Viltoria, June 21, 1813. Wellington then assisted 
Spanish in expelling French, fought several engage- 
ments in Pyrenees, and invaded Franco, October 1813 ; 
victories of Orthey and Toulouse, 1814 ; Peace of Paris, 
1814. 

Hutchinson, Operations in the Peninsula, 1808-9 
(1906). 

PENIS, see Reproductive System. 

PENISCOLA (40° 24' N., 0° 25' E.), fortified town, 
Spain, on Mediterranean. Pop. 3000. 

PENITENTIAL, Catholic book imposing and 
regulating penances due for sin. It began with tho 
discipline or the ‘lapsed,’ those who had fallen away 
during persecution. Various p’s were compiled ; tho 
Pesnitentiale Theodori became the standard ; owing to 
the development of oanon law on the subject, p’s were 
disused after XII. cent. 

PENJDEH, see Panjdbh. 

PENKRIDGE (62° 44' N., 2* 7' W.), town, on Penk, 
Staffordshire, England, 

PENMARCH (47° 60' N., 4° 26' W.), decayed fish- 
ing town, Finistdre, Franco. 

PENN, WILLIAM (1621-70), Eng. admiral; dis- 
tinguished as general at sea with Blake against Holland, 
1653 ; took Jamaica, 1055; served against Holland 
with Duke of York, 1605. 

PENN, WILLIAM (1644-1718), Eng. Quaker; 
founder of Pennsylvania ; s. of Admiral Sir William P. ; 
od. at Clirist Church, Oxford ; sent down for noncon- 
formity, 1601; led gay oourt life in Paris, 1601-64; 
attended Quaker meetings at Cork, 1667, and was im- 
prisoned ; speedily released, but henceforth a confirmed 
Quaker; preached in 1668, and was imprisoned, 1668- 
69, for publishing Sandy Foundation Shaken without 
licence; twice imprisoned, 1070-71; assisted Quakers 
to settle in New Jersey, 1670 onwards, and negotiated 
purchase of the colony. 

In Miroh 1680-81 P. received, for quitclaim of crown 
debt, province called Pennsylvania after his father, and 
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in 1682 received from Duke of York province after- 
wards called Delaware. P, immediately drew up con- 
stitution for the province, of which ho was to be pov. as 
well as proprietor ; its system of gov., council, and 
assembly was very similar to that of other colonial 
governments, but no oaths were to bo taken and all 
forms of Christian religion were to bo tolerated. P. 
landed, made treaty with the Indians, founded Phila- 
delphia, and promulgated the * Great Law ' before olose 
of 1682. The Great Law made swearing, drunkenness, 
incontinence, together with various amusements, 
punishable offences. Emigrants flocked in largo 
numbers. P. visited England, 1684, and in 1686 ob- 
tained from James II. release of religious prisoners. 
He pleaded cause of fellows of Magdalen Coll, with king. 
Suspected of Jacobitism, he was deprived of governor- 
ship of Pennsylvania, 1692, but restored, 1604 ; returned 
to his colony, 1699-1701, and settled political disputes. 
These broke out again after his departure for England, 
and the colony proved unable to support expenst^ of its 
own government ; imprisoned for debt, 1707, and 
mortgaged the colony. P. was a fine-looking man, 
religious without rant, but without talent as adminis- 
trator. See Pennsylvania. 

Fisher, True William Penn (1900) ; Colquhoun Grant, 
William Penn (1907). 

PENN YAN (42® 40' N., 77® 5' W.), town, on Keuka 
Lake, New York State, U.S.A. ; paper-mills. Pop. 
(1910) 4697. 

PENNA, see Paleography. 

PENNANT, THOMAS (1726-98), Welsh zoologist 
and antiquary. 

PENNAR, NORTH, Penner, Pinakini (13® 23' N., 
77* 43' E.), river, India ; enters Bay of Bengal below 
Nellore. 

PENNAR, SOUTH (13® 32' N., 77® 45' E.), river, 
India, falls into Bay of Bengal near Fort St. David. 

PENNE(42® 30' N., 13®65'E,), town, Teramo, Ibily ; 
ancient Pinna ; bp.’s see. Pop. 4500. 

PENNINE CHAIN (54® 15' N., 2® 25' W.), range 
of bills stretching from Cheviot llJUs to the jpeak in 
Derbyshire, and forming ono of chief watersheds m 
England; principal hoii^ts, Cheviot (2076 ft.), Croea- 
fell (2930 ft.), Whemside, and Ingleborough. 

PENNON, see Flaq. 

PENNSYLVANIA (40® N., 77® 30' W.), North 
Atlantio state of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Ijako Erie 
and Now York, W. by Ohio and W. Virginia, S. by 
Delaware, Maryland, and W. Virginia, E. by Now 
Jersey and New York; length (E. to W.), c. 300 miles; 
breadth, 168 miles ; area, 45,215 sq. miles ; coast line of 
46 miles on Jjake Erie. 

Surface is varied ; traversed from N.E. to S.W. by 
parallel ranges belonging to Appalacian system, viz. 
Alleghany Mts. (Western Pvange, c. 2600 ft.). Blue 
Ridge or South Mts. (Eastern Range) ; secondary 
ranges are Savage Mts., Wyoming Mts., Bald Eagle, 
Mauoh Chunk, eto. ; extensive Alleghany plateau 
(with general elevation 1000-2000 ft.) in W., with 
Pocono Mountain in N.E. ; country flat in S.E. ; several 
fine fertile valleys (Susquehanna, Wyoming, Cumber- 
land, etc.). Geologically P. belongs mainly to the 
Archaean and Palisozoio periods. Numerous rivers 
have fine waterfalls; Delaware, Susquehanna, Ohio, 
Allegheny, Juniata, Lehigh, liaokawanna, Schuylkill, 
Monongahela ; no lakes. Climate is healthy, but 
inclined to extremes ; especially fine in S.E. province ; 
valleys exceedingly hob ; mean annual temperature of 
S.E. province, c. 62° F. ; central province, c. 60® F. ; 
average annual rainfall, c. 44 inches. Fauna includes 
deer, lynx, black bear, minx, fox, weasel, raccoons, 
skunk, porcupine, opossum ; birds include bald eagle, 
hawk, turkey- vulture, quail, pheasant, grouse, thrush, 
woodpecker. There are extensive forests, trees in- 
cbiding pine, hemlock, elm, birch, maple, cedar, willow, 
ash, poplar, chestnut, magnolia, pawpaw, wild cherry. 

History. — First settlement was made by Swedes, 
1643 ; taken by Dutch, then English ; colonised by 
Quakers under William Penn {q>v.), who was made 
75 
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proprietor by Charles JL, 1681. Setaral disputes 
arose oonoerning boundaries of Maryland* Virginia, 
and Now York ; Quaker rule ceased, 1764, and Ssots- 
Irish pioneers predominated ; great influx of immigrants 
(German, English, Dutch, Swedes, etc.). P. took a 
leading part in the War of Independence and Civil 
War. JEf^st Continental Congress mot at Philadelphia, 
1774 ; Scots-Irish rebellion against Federal excise 
tax, known as ‘Whisky Insurrection,* 1794. P. was 
an original state of the Union; called 'Keystone 
State,* being the 7tli of the 13 states. 

P. is administered by gov. and General Assembly 
consisting of Senate (60 members, elected for 4 years) 
and House of Representatives (204 members, elected 
for 2 years). The state has 2 Senators and 36 Ropre- 
Bentativc.s in Congress, and is divided into 07 oountie.s. 
Principal towns are : Harrisburg (capital), Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburgh, Scranton, Heading, Erie, Wilkos- 
barre. Roman Catholics predominate ; then Methodists, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians. Elementary education is 
compulsory ; several univ’s, colleges, and other institu- 
tions — Univ. of P. (at Philadelphia, non-sectarian), 
Lehigh Univ. (Bethlehem, non-seotarian), Lincoln Univ. 
(Presb 3 dicrian), Lafayette Coll. (Easton), Pennsylvania 
State Coll., Dickinson Coll., Westminster CoU., etc. 
Railway mileage is c. 12,000 miles. 

P. is an important mining and agricultural state; 
principal products are maize, wheat, oats, rye, tobacco, 
fruit, potatoes, timber, live-stock, wool; important 
manufactures of iron and steel ware, macninery, 
railway carriages, shipbuilding, textiles, carpets, 
leather, glass, flour, sugar and petroleum reflag, 
printing and publishing ; extensive anthracite and 
bituminous coal mines ; also petroleum natural gas, 
iron ore, pig iron, quarries, and brickworks ; output of 
coal (1910), 231,966,070 tons. Pop. (1010) 7,666,111. 

Legislative Handbook and Manual of the State of P, 
(191 i); iSharpIess, Quaker Government m P. 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF, was founded 
as Charity School in Philadelphia, 1740, under influence 
of Franklin, who had become loader of Philadelphian 
intelloctual life. Franklin became president of board of 
trustees (1749), who in 1750 purchased New Building, 
in 1751 opened elementary school, obtained charter, 
1753, and further charter, 1756, incorporating the CoU., 
Academy, and Charitable School of the province of 
P. ; property confiscated by state, 1779, when Univ. of 
P. was incorporated ; restored* 1780* but amalgamated 
with the Univ., 1791. 

PENNYROYAL {Mentha Tpulegium), a species of 
Mint ; grows on damp moors, and has a well-known 
scent ; a popular medicine. 

PENRHYN, GEORGE 8HOLTO GORDON 
DOUGLAS-PENNANT, 2ND BARON (1836-1907), 
8. of Colonel Edward Gordon Douglas, first Lord P. ; 
Conservative M.P. for Carnarvonshire, 1866-68 and 
1874-80 ; refused to recognise quarrymen’i trade 
union at P. slate quarries, North Wales. 

PENRITH (54® 41' N., 2® 45' W.), town, Cumber- 
land, England; has ruined castle and old grammar- 
school; manufactures beer, leather. Pop. (1911) 8973. 

PENRITH (33® 45' S., 160® 44' E.)* to-.-n* New 
South Wales, Australia. Pop. e. 6000. 

PENRY, JOHN (1559-93), Welsh Puritan leader; 
preached in Wales; incurred enmity of Abp, Whitgift ; 
executed on charge of sedition. 

PENRYN (60° 10' N., 6® 7' W.), port* Falmouth 
Bay, Cornwall ; manufactures paper* gunpowder ; ex- 
ports granite ; imports coal, timber. Pop. (1911) 3092. 

PENS of metal superseded quill, e. 1840, thougli 
they were known as early as Rom. era ; reed pens 
similar to those used in ancient times are still used by 
Persians, while Chin, and Japanese characters demand 
a fine brush. When wax tablets were used for paper, 
wooden stylus was employed to incise oharaotert. 
Birmingham is centre of Brit, pen manufacture ; 
about 200,000 gross of pens per week aro made in 
Britain. 

PENSACOLA (30® 27' N., 87® 23' W.), city* capital 
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of Esoambia County, Florida, U.S.A., situated on P. 
Bay ; possesses Mod harbour, well defended by 
several forts ; has large shipping trade, foundries, and 
mills; founded e. 1700 by Spaniards. Pop. (1910) 
22,982. 

PEN9HUR8T (61* 12' N., 0* 12' E.), village, Kent, 
at confiuenoe of Eden and Medway ; Sir Philip 
Sidney’s birthplace. 

PENSION, annual parent, generally to auper- 
annuated servant of pubHo body. The Brit. Crown 
had unrestricted right of granting perpetual p’s till 
1887, when it was enacted that consent of Parliament 
should in future be obtained for appropriation of 
public funds for this purpose, and policy was adopted 
of terminating existing p’s by buying off tenants for 
life. These payments were important as enabling 
the Crown to secure a parliamentary party ; hence 
statutes of 1707 and 1716 to disqualify holders of 
*B from sitting in House of Commons ; civil servants 
ave since been made exempt from this disqualification. 
By statutes 1 A 2 Viot. £1200 yearly was set apart 
for p’s to be granted for need and merit, with parlia- 
mentary approval Superannuation Acts, 1834 and 
18/59, provide for p’l of permanent Ci^ Service ; 
special provision for colonial governors, 1866, 1872, 
1889; for persons in Diplomatio Service by statute 
32 A 33 Viet. ; and for politicians by Political Offices 
Pension Act, 1869. Police Acts, 1890 and 1893, pro- 
vide for p’s of borough police; Poor Law Officers 
Superannuation Acts, 1896 and 1897, provide for 
Poor Law officers. P’s are also paid to school teachers 
on superannuation. P’s may be paid to superannuated 
or incapacitated clerks in orders of Church of England 
from revenues of cure they leave. Army and Navy 

? ’8 are regulated by Pensions Act, 1839, Pay and 
ensions Act, 1866, Pensions Commutation Acts, 1871, 
1882, Pensions and Yeomanry Pay Act, 1884. See 
Old Age Pbnsions. 

PENSIONARY, leading magistrate of civic cor- 
porations of Netherlands. Tlio position was re- 
munerative, but was annulled in 1796. The pres, 
at the time of the republic was called Grand P. 

PENTAMETER, verse with five metrical feet {e.g. 
Blank Verse or lambic P.), as — 

* Tht foal I ity | of mer | 07 is | not stralnsd* 

PENTAPOLI8, see CYBKifAlOA. 
PENTASTOMIDA, see Arachnid a. 
PENTATEUCH, term applied to Mosaic books, 
Oenciic to Deuteronomy (qq.v.) inclusive. 

PENTECOST, ancient Jewish festival, in celebra- 
tion of ingathering of harvest. It lasted fifty days, 
whence its name (Qk. for ‘ fifty ’). In later portions 
of Pentateuch full ritual directions are given for its 
observances. See Whttsundat. 

PENTELICUS (38® 2' N., 23® 66' E.), mountain, 
Attica, Greece ; modern Mendeli ; marble quarries. 

PENTHESILEA, queen of Amazons {q.v.); slain 
by Achilles. 

PENT8TEMON, genus of plants, order Scrophu- 
lariaoeae ; native of America, but cultivated in Brit, 
gardens ; flowers of great beauty, e.g. P. Hartwegi, a 
scarlet flower. 

PENUMBRA, see Eolipsb. 

PENZA.— (1) (c. 63® 46' N., 44® 30' E.) government, 
E. Russia; area, 14,997 sq. miles; watered by tributaries 
of Don, Oka, and Volga ; produces grain ; manufac- 
tures flour, leather, wooDens. Pop. (1910) 1,803,900. 
(2) (63® 10' N., 46® 3' E.) chief town of above, at 
junction of Sura and Ponea; paper- and flour-mills. 
Pop. (1910) 69,040. 

PENZANCE (60® 7' N., 6® 33' W.), municipal 
borough, seaport, market town, and popular watering- 
place, Cornwall, England ; beautifully situated on 
shores of Mounts Bay ; has handsome public build- j 
ings, esplanade, and extensive harbour ; chief in- 
dustries, fishing and market-gardening. Fop. (1911) 
13,488. 

PEOlfT, Fmovy (q.v.). 


PEORIA (40® 41' N., 89® 36' W.), city, Illinois, 
U.S. A., on Ulinois River at end of Peoria Lake ; contains 
some notable buildings; ohief industries, distilling, 
brewing, slaughtering, and meat-packing; has many 
important manufactures ; shipping point for grain and 
coal Pop. (1910) 66,960. 

PEPE, GUGLIELMO (1783-1855), Neapolitan 
soldier; supported Murat, but accepted Bourbon 
restoration ; exiled, 1821 ; commanded against Austria, 
1848-49, showing great skill and courage in defence of 
Venice ; wrote accounts of events of time. 

PEPIN, see Pippin. 

PEPPER is, properly speaking, the product of unripe 
berries of Piper nigrum^ a tropical shrub of climbing 
habit. Both block and white p. of commerce are 
derived from the same plant ; the latter’s loss of colour 
being due to removal, by maceration, of dried skin. 
The leaves of an allied form, P. Belle, are chewed by 
Asiatics, with areca-nut and a little lime, as a preventive 
of dysentery. 

PEPPER, WILLIAM (1843-98), Amer. physician ; 
prof, of Clinical Med. (1876) and of Theory and Practice 
of Med. (1887) at Univ. of Pennsylvania ; author of 
valuable System of Medicine, and of other medical 
works. 

PEPPERMINT {Mentha piperita), member of 
Labiates, with smooth stem and stalked ovate leaves, 
gelding, on distillation, an oil used medicinally and also 
in flavouring. For this purpose the upper parts of the 
plant, including the flowers, are cut in August, and 
left to dry on the ground before treatment. The 
cheaper kinds of p. cordial are not prepared from the 
plant extract, but are derived from an artificial 
substitute with similar properties. 

PEPSIN, a ferment or enzyme obtained by drying 
the fresh stomach of a pig, sheep, or calf ; 
consists, as med. employed, of a pale yellow-brown 
powder or translucent scales ; used to assist gastric 
digestion in debilitated conditions or to predigest 
albuminous food. See Digestion. 

PEPTONES, see under Digestion. 

PEPYS, SAMUEL (1633-170.3), Eng. diarist; b. 
London (probably) ; ed. Huntingdon, St. Paul’s, 
Cambridge Univ. ; m. Elizabeth St. Michel, a young girl, 
1655 ; app. Clerk of the Acts of the Navy, 1660, and 
Sec. to the Admiralty, 1673. Ho was imprisoned in 
Tower, 1679, on charge of selling information to 
French. Though acquitted, ho lost his post. Re- 
appointed, 10^, ho held his office till 1689. His 
Diary, begun 1669, was in cypher, and was never 
intended for publication. Hence he wrote freely of his 
thoughts, his vices, his domestic affairs ; he noted 
down all the soandal he hoard. It is invaluable as a 
sou' oe of information concerning XVII. -cent, manners. 
It stops short at May 16G9. It was deciphered by 
Smith and pub. 1826. P. also wrote Memoirs of the 
Navy (1690). 

Lord Braybrooke, Memoirs of P. (1825) ; J. Smith, 
Life, Journals, and Correspondence of P. (1840); 
Wheatley, Samuel P. and the World he Lived in (1880), 
Samuel P., Citizen and Clothu)orker (1897). 

PERA, see Constantinople. 

PERAK, see Malay States. 

PERAMELES, tee Bandicoot. 

PERCEPTION, apprehension of particular objects 
present to sense. See J?STcnoLOoy. 

PERCEVAL, hero of Arthurian legends; Celtic 
variant of wide group of legends (cf. Romulus, Sieg- 
fried) ; first version extant, Syr Percyvelles of Oalles ; 
later became hero of Qrail search, supplanting original 
Gawain, and himself supplanted later ; Chretien do 
Troyes’ Perceval, Conte del Qraal, first Perceval- 
Grail poem ; later best-known versions, Wolfram von 
Esehonbach’s Parzival, Wagner’s Parsifal, and 
Tennyson’s Morte d* Arthur \ see The Legend of Sir 
Perceval (Grimm Library, xvii.). 

PER CHE, ancient division, France, corresponding 
generallv to departments of Eure-et-Loire ana Orhe ; 
capital, Mortagne, 
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PERCHES [PercidcB) include about 90 forms, 
confined to the fresh waters of the northern hemi- 
sphere; excellent game fishes, highly esteemed as 
food. The Common Porch {Perea puviaiilia) is the best 
known of the two Brit, species. The large Pikb- 
Pkech or Zander {Centrokumus licioperca) is a central 
European game fish. 

PERCUSSION GAPS, see under Fulminio Acid. 

PERCY, Eng. family, founded by William db 
Pebci, who held lands in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire at 
time of Domesday Survey. His male line died out in 
co-heiresses, but descendants of his grand-dau., Agnes, 
assumed name of P. ; of this second house, Henry 
Percy was made Earl of Northumberland, 1377 ; 
direct line extinguished, 1670, on death of Jocelino, 
12th Earl of Northumberland. His dau. and heir, 
Elizabeth, m. 6th Duke of Somerset ; her grand-dau., 
Elizabeth, m. Sir Hugh Smithson, ancestor of third and 
present house of P. 

PERCY, SIR HENRY, HoTSPTTR (1364-1403), Eng. 
noble ; o. a. of Earl of Northumberland ; gov. of 
Berwick and warden of Scot. Marches; commanded 
against Scots at Otterburn, 1388 (probably the Chevy 
Chase of later ballad) ; aided in deposition of Richard 
II. ; fought at Ilomildon Hill ; slain at Shretvsbury in 
revolt against Henry IV. 

PERCY, THOMAS (1729-1811), bp. of Dromore, 
1782. 

PERDRIX, see Pheasant Family. 

PERE DAVID'S DEER {Cervtis davidianus)^ a 
species of deer kept in semi-captivity in the imperial 
park at Peking ; probably a native of northern China. 
Small in size, its lack of a brow-lino distinguishes it from 
other Old-World deer. 

PEBEDA, JOS£; MARIA DE (1833-1906), Span, 
novelist ; b. at Polanco ; apostle of Realist School of 
Spain. He is perhaps most successful in his descrip- 
tions of fisher life, viz. Sotileza and La Puchcra, 

PEREGRINE, a member of Hawk Family (q.v,). 

PEREKOP (46® 8' N., 33® 40^ E.), town, T.aurida, 
Russia, on isthmus of P. ; formerly important fortress. 
Pop. 6600. 

PERENNICHORDATA, an order of Tunicata. 

PEREYASLAVL.— (1) (66® 43' N., 38® 64' E.) town, 
Vladimir, Russia, on Lake P. ; liruin-mills; fisheries. 
Pop. 9000. (2) (60® N., 31® 30' E.) town, gov. 

Poltava, Russia, near Dnieper. Pop. 16,000. 

PEREZ, ANTONIO (c. 1639-1611), Span, states- 
man ; See. of State, 1604 ; had John of Austria’s 
envoy murdered to please king, 1578 ; John secured 
his condemnation, 1581 ; P. escaped to Aragon; pro- 
tected by Aragonese against king and Inquisition ; 
escaped from Spain, but Aragon lost its liberties. 

PERFUMES, fragrant odours or substances which 
are manufactured to emit them. They may bo natural 
or artificial. Natural p’s are plant products, except 
musk, ambergris, and civet. Artificial p’s (alcoholic 
solutions) embrace pomades, scouted soaps, hair oil, 
etc. Flowers for perfumes aro grown at Grasso near 
Cannes, e.g. violets, jonquils, roses, orange-flowers, 
thyme, rosemary, myrtle, tuberoses, jasmine, lavender, 
geranium. The perfumes aro obtained by pressing, 
extraction with a solvent, distillation, maceration in 
melted fat, or ‘ onfleurago,’ i.e. absorption by cold 
fat. 

Analysis of perfume essences has been followed by 
the artificial compounding of perfumes ; thus essence 
of jasmine has been made. Partially or wholly 
synthetic perfumes are now elaborated ; e.g, oil of 
bitter almonds is bcnzaldehyde ; oil of winter-green is 
methyl- salicylate ; coumarin, or essence of now-mown 
hay, is coumario anhydride; vanillin, or essence of 
vanilla, is protocatechuio aldehyde methyl-ether ; 
heliotropine, or heliotrope perfume, is protocatechuio 
aldehyde methylene-ethor ; artificial musk is trinitro- 
butylxyleno ; white lilac scent is terpincol, made from 
oil of turpentine ; artificial violet perfume is iononc, 
made from oil of lemons. 

Aflkinson, Perjumes and their Preparation (1907), 


PERGA (37® N., 30® 66' E. ), ancient city, Asia Minor ; 
seat of worship of Artemis ; visited by St. Paul. 

PERGAMUM, Pebqamus (modem Bergama)^ 
ancient city of Mysia; known from beginning of V. 
cent. B.O. Philetffirus, a eunuch, seized treasures of 
P. and founded small kingdom (283). Attains I., who 
succeeded 241, took title king, with throe sucoossoi m 
preserved friendship with Rome ; Attains III. (d. 133 
B.O.) left P. to Romans. P. became capital of Rom. 
province, Asia, and was one of the Seven Churches. 
Excavations 1878-66 revealed fine sculptures. 

PERGOLESI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA, Pbr- 
OOLESB (1710-36), Ital. composer; studied at Naples 
under Greco and Durante ; composed two masses for 
doable choms, Stabai Mater ; operas. La Strva Padrona, 
La SalliLetia, VOlimpiade^ etc. 

PERIANDER (ruled, 026-585 B.c.), tyrant of 
Corinth, and one of Seven Sages of Greece ; destroyed 
possible rivals, and made Corinth famous. 

PERIANTH, see Flower. 

PERICARDIUM, see Heart. 

PERICENTRE, see Anomaly. 

PERICLES (499-429 B.c.), Athenian statesman of 
* golden ago ’ ; descendant of Alcmjnonidjc ; attended 
lectures of Anaxagoras, Protagoras, and Zeno, and 
acquired powers of oratory and cultivated well- 
balanced mind. On death of Aristides, c. 468, J’. 
assumed leadership of democrats against oligarchic 
party under Cimon, but stooped to no demagogic 
arts; supreme after banishment of Cimon, 401. Ho 
and Ephialtes took judicial power from Areopagus 
and council of 600 and gave it to dicastaiy chosen from 
citizens, who received small payment. The P. ago 
was a time of tremendous activity; Athenian Empirti 
was extended ; scat of Delian League was transferred 
from Delos to Athens, but in 446 Athens was forced 
to abandon to Sparta claim to hegemony over Greece on 
land; Thucydides was exiled, 443, for attack on imperial 
policy. During ‘ tho ago of P.* a now town was built 
at Poirseus {q.v.) ; glorious temples and theatres 
(Parthenon, etc., see Athens) wore raised by architects, 
Ictinus, Callicrates, Conebus, and Mncsicl^s, and 
adorned by Phidias tho sculptor and Polygnotus th(3 
painter; Sophocles and Euripides wrote their plays. 
Tho terrible Peloponnesian War broke out, 431 ; 
already tho threat of storm had caused exile of 
Anaxagoras and death of Phidias and Aspasia, P.’s 
brilliant mistress ; nevertheless P. conducted resist- 
anco to siege, 431-430 ; one of tho world’s greatest and 
noblest statesmen. — Evelyn Abbot, Pericles (1801). 

PERIDINIALES, sub-class of Mastigophora (g.v.). 

PERIDINIUM, SCO under Mastigophora. 

PERIDOTE, gem-stono, variety of green olivine; 
transparent ; shades of olivo or leek green ; found in 
Brazil, Ceylon, and Egyi^t; soft and difficult to polish. 

PERIDOTITE, group of basic plutonio rocks of 
deep-soated origin ; colours — mostly dark ; several 
varieties, including dunites (which contain much 
olivine, and aro granular) ; others contain augito, 
hornblende, or biotito; named after mineral they 
contain as hornblende-peridotito, etc. 

P^RIER, GASIMIR PIERRE (1777-1832), Fr. 
statesman and banker; criticised financial policy at 
Restoration; minister, 1831, and established tho juste 
milieu between conservatism and democracy ; descend- 
ants took name Casimir-P^rier, 

PERIGEE, see Apogee. 

pilRIGORD, former province of France ; now 
forms department of Dordogno and part of Gironde; 
old capital, Perigueux. 

PERIGUEUX (45® ir N., 0® 44' E.), town, on Isle, 
Franco ; capital of Dordogno department ; has St. 
Front cathedral (984-1047), and line Rom. remains 
(baths, aqueduct, etc.) ; woollens, ironware, furniture, 
etc. ; famous Pat63 de Perigueux. Pop. 28,300. 

PERIGYNOUS, see Flower. 

PERIHELION, SCO Anomaly. 

PERIM (12® 38' N., 43® 20' E.), small Brit, island 
in Strait of Bab-el-Mandob ; coaling station. 
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PERZM, PiEAM (21* 38' N., 72® 24' BL). iaknd, In 
Qolf of Cambay, India. 

PERINTHUS, HBfiAOLBA PaKINTHUS (40® 5T N., 
27® 58' E.), anoiant city, on Propontis, Thrace ; modem 
ifisld EregU. 

PERIODICALS. — While newspapers are con- 
ocmed with the news of the moment, p^odicals, which 
include magazines and reviews, are chiefly devoted to 
lighter rea^ng for the entertainment or inBtniction of 
their readers. The reviews, one of the earUor forms of 
the magaone, are mainly of a literary, political, and 
oritioal character. In the pioneei* journals, as in those 
of the present day, were found the contributions of 
eminent writers who found in their pages a convoniont 
mediom for the expression of their views. Reviews 
stand in a class by themselves, and as a rule leave the 
lighter forms of lit. to the magazines. In the latter a 
great development has taken place. At one time 
Brit, magazines wore pre-eminent on both pides of the 
Atlantic, but there came a period when the best of the 
magazines in the U.S.A. surpassed those of the U.K. 
in entsrpriso, in excellence of typography, and in 
beauty of Ulastration. That superiority is now more 
disputed, not because American publications have 
become loss attractive, but because Brit, publishers 
have responded to the stimulus of powerful competition. 

Most of the first attempts to establish reviews and 
magazines mot with Bmall euoooss. The cost of pro- 
duction was high, the maohincry crude, and the readers 
few. The WeeHp Memorials for the Ingenious, dated j 
1681, existed only for a year, and its immediate sue- j 
cessors were not more fortunate. There were also the 
QenilematCs Magazine, founded iu 1731, the Scots 
Magmine (afterwards the Edinburgh Magazine), and j 
the British OrUic, wliioli managed to keep alive from 
1793 to 1843. The Edinburgh Review (1802) and its 
great rival, the Quarterly Review (1809), were the out- 
come of political exigonoios, and commenced a new ora 
in m^azine history. The Edinburgh stood for Whig 
nrineiplcs, and the Qucnrt^ly was the organ of the 
xories. Another still existing journal, the West- 
minster Review, was founded in 1824 to represent 
radicalism. The Foiinightly Review, foundod in 1866, 
is published monthly. The Oonfemporory Review first 
appeared in 1860, and the NineteeTUh OenHry in 1877. 

Blackwoods Magazine, founded in 1817, sot up a 
now ideal, and demonstrated the possibilities of this 
form of publioation by opening its brilliant pagos to 
fiction. Torse, travel, and adventure, sa well as to 
combative politics. Other notable ventures were 
Eraser's Magazine (afterwards Longman's), TaiVs 
Edinburgh Magazine, and Benihy'e Miscellany, which 
was inoorrorat^ with Temple Bar. OomhiU, Country 
Life, The Field, Engineering, Badminton, and OassdVs 
are typical of various olasees. 

No more remarkable departure took place than that 
represented bv the production of Chambers's Journal 
(1832), published weekly, and also in monthly parts. 
That and similar journals provided general reading of 
the highest class and at a popular price. 

In we early eighties the illustrated magazines began 
to appear. The English JUuatrated Magazine (1883) 
was the first to challenge Amer. supremacy in this 
department. Among others arc the Strand Magazine 
(1891), the Pall Mall Magazine (1893), Pearson's 
Magastine, the^Boyal Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, 
and Noah's Magazine, Several magazines devote 
themselvee entirely to fiction, such as Everyone's Story 
M^azine and The New Magazine. 

Ijie success of Tit-Bits, started in 1881, led to the 
foundation of numerous penny weekly journals, which 
deal in interesting scraps. A later development for 
the inoroase of circulations has been the conduct of 
guessing, verse-making, and other competitions, in 
which large sums are given as prizes, usually made up 
by the entrance money of the compotitors. 

Of the thonsands of Amor, poriodioals and magazines 
the best known in Britain are Harper's, Scribner's, 
McClure's, Munsey, and the CefUury. 


Probably the most famous foreign magazine is the 
French Rsvue das Deux Mondea. 

PERICBGZ, ancient Laconian tribe; oooupied 
XDOuntainoua country ; unlike Helots {q.v.) they were 
free, but had no voice in government; enbjeot to 
SpartiatoB, who oppressed them. 

PERIOSTEUM, see Bone. 

PERIPATETICS, name given to Aristotle’s 
disciples, supposedly from his habit of walking to and 
fro as ho lectured. The chief P’s were Theophrastus, 
Eudomus, Dioeearchus, Oritolaus, and Strato of 
Lampsaous. This school retained its influence longer 
than any other school of antiquity, and gave to the 
Church a more elective means of regulating the 
scholastic philosophy. 

PERIPATUS (Class Onythophora, amongst Arthro- 
pods), caterpillar- or worm-liko Arthropods, with beauti- 
ful brown or dark green velvety skin and long body 
borne on from seventeen to forty-three pairs of 
dumpy, unjointed legs; of great interest as forming 
a link between Arthropods and Worms, The head, 
which is not marked off from the body, bears two 
exceedingly mobile and sensitive antonnss, at the 
bases of which lie the eyes ; respiration is carried on 
by traoheai with scattered openings to the exterior, 
and the rejection of waste products by paired nephridia 
segmentally arranged, although there is no trace of 
segments on the exterior of the plump body. 

The species of Peripatus are env, night-loving 
oreatures, and during the day lurk beneath stones, 
bark, etc., whore there is suffioiont moisture. They 
move slowly (but for the jaws, striped musolo being 
entirely absent), sensing every sttip of the way with 
their antenna. They feed on insects, which they 
capture with a gummy substance secreted in a pair of 
oral papillae, iho distribution of the 00 or 60 species 
of Peripatus is remarkable. They are found only in the 
southern hemisphere, and there in far separated 
0onps, each group showing similarities within its own 
umits ; South America has many species widely spread ; 
Africa has repfreaentativos in (jape of Good Hope and 
on the Congo ; others oeour in Australasia from Malay 
Archipelago to Now Zealand ; and ono has recently been 
disoovered on the N.E. frontier of India. 

PERISSODACTTLA, Oou-Tosp UNGULATES, a 
sub-order of Vr^ulata, comprising Tapirs, Horses, and 
Rhinooerosos. 'They are oharaoterisoa by the presence ' 
of an odd number of toes in each foot, except in the 
fore-fcot of Tapirs, where there are 4 digits; but in 
all oases the middle or third digit is larger than the 
others, and lies in line with the central axis of the 
limb as a whole. The middle digit is usually accom- 
panied only by the second and fourth ; the first is 
never present in living forms. All the back teeth 
are similar, and there are never less than 23 dorso- 
lumbar vertebrae ; horns, if present, are not paired, 
but in the median line of the skull ; femur has third 
trochanters ; stomach is simple. Tiicrc are many fossil 
forms dating from earliest Tertiary times. 

PERITONITIS, inflammation of the peritoneum, 
or lining membrane of the abdominal and pelvic 
cavities, which may be localised or diffuse. It is 
caused by various micro-organisms, and an attack is 
usually brought on by exposure to cold or wot, general 
debility, or is associated with injury or disease of some 
abdominal organ. Acute diffuse p. is characterised by 
persistent vomiting, pain and tenderness in the abdo- 
men, which is usually swollen because of the distended 
intestines, while there is generally constipation. The 
temperature is raised and the uulse rapid. The 
abdominal muscles are rigid, and tno patient lies with 
an anxious expression and his knees drawn up. If the 
p. is due to sudden perforation of a hollow organ there 
IS profound shook at first, recovered from three or four 
hours later. The only treatment of any value is by 
surgical interference, the abdomen being opened, 
irrigated, and drained. 

Acute localised p. may be suppurative or non- 
suppurative, and occurs in lesions when the peritoneal 
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cavity has been shut off by fibrinous adhesions between 
the intestines and other parts. The symptoms re- 
semble diffuse p., if somewhat less severe, and a distinct 
tumour can be felt at the affected part. The treat- 
ment is rest, sips of hot water, and tne application of 
hot fomentations. Incision into the abdominal cavity 
and drainage may be necessary. TubercuUms p. is 
more common in children ; the general health is low, 
there is wasting, and constipation alternates with 
diarrhosa. The treatment is by general hygiene, and 
fee<^g up on cod-liver oil, malt extract, and the like. 
Incision into the abdomen, without any drainage or 
irrigation, often cures all but the advanced ulcerous 
typo. 

PERIWIGS, see Hair. 

PERIWINKLE, see Gasteropoda. 

PERJURY is false swearing, at a judicial proceed- 
ing, and before a competent authority, by a person 
knowing it to be false. It must bo material to tho 
case being tried, that is, it is p. when the false swearing 
is explanatory of the case. The maximum punish- 
ment for p., or for procuring a person to commit p., is 
seven years’ penal servitude. 

PERKIN, SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1838-1907), 
Eng. chemist ; pupil of Hofmann ; prepared aniline 
black and mauve (1866) by oxidising aniline, laying 
foundation of coal - tar colour industry ; condensed 
aldehydes with fatty acids ; studied magnetic rotation. 

PERLEBERG (63° 4' N., 11° 61' E.), town, on 
Stopenitz, Brandenburg, Prussia. Pop. (1910) 9605. 

PERLIS, see Malay ^States. 

PERLITE, Pearlstone, glassy volcanic rock of 
pearly lustre ; consists of silicate of aluminium, iron, 
lime, and alkali in varying quantities ; occurs in 
spherules. 

PERM, government of Russia, eastern part of 
wliich lies in Siberia; area, c. 128,200 sq. miles; 
Ural Mts. cross government from N. to S. ; much of the 
surface covered by forests ; chief rivers are Kama, 
Tobol, and Pechora; capital, Perm; P. is ricli in 
mineral wealth, producing iron, silver, copper, plati- 
num, nickel, lead, mangJinese, rare metals, and precious ’ 
stones. Lt'ading industries are agriculture, cattle- 
roaring, and mining. Pop. c. 4,000,000. 

PERM (68° 1' M., 66° 32' E.), rivor-port, on Kama, 
chief town of P. government, Russia ; tanneries ; 
transit trade. Pop. (1910) 48,800. 

PERMIAN, scries of strata which, in U.K., rest 
iinconformably on tho Carboniferous system ; grouped 
as follows : Upper Rod Sandstone ; Magnesian lime- 
stones ; Marl Slate ; Lower Red Sandstone and Mottled 
Sandstone. Lower Red Sandstone is found in Devon- 
shire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, West- 
moreland and Cumberland. Magnesian limestone is tho 
most important constituent of tho P. scries, and is 
highly fossiliferous as compared with tho other groups. 

In Germany the P. series consist of two groups, 
the Zeohstcin and Kupferschiefer and tho Rothlie- 
gendo. The former represent the Upper Strata 
(Magnesian limestones and Upper Red Sandstones) and 
tho latter the Lower (Marl Slate and Lower Rod Sand- 
stones). 

In Russia the P. is well developed between the 
tJral Mt’s and Moscow ; especially well seen at town 
of Perm, hence its name. Tho life of the P. period 
Included ferns and conifers, polyzoa (fossils found in 
the Magnesian limestones), brachiopods, lamcllibranchs, 
and gastropods (fairly numerous), and somo varieties 

PERMUTATIONS AND COMBINATIONS, 

see Combinatorial Analysis. 

PERNAMBUCO (9° S., 39° W.), state, N.E. 
Brazil ; area, 49,673 sq. mile.s ; surface broken and 
mountainous ; fertile and wooded district along 
coast ; chief river, San h’rancisco ; capital, Recife (or 
Pernambuco). Pirst settlements wore made XVI. 
cent. P. has been scene of many revolutions. State 
is chiefly agricultural; sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
and fruits cultivated; manufactures^ cotton, sugar, 
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rum, and cigars. Pop. (1890) 1,030,224; (cstimatod 
1910) 2,190,000. 

PERNAU, Pbrnov (68° 22' N., 24° 34' E.), seaport, 
watering-place, Russia; exports flax. Pop. 20,000. 

PERNE, ANDREW ( 1519-89), dean of Ely, 1667. 

PERNis, Honey Buzzard, see Hawk Family. 

PEROGNATHUS, Pocket Mice, see PooKBT 
Gophers. 

PErONNE (49° 66' N., 2° 66' E.), town, Somme, 
France ; captured by Germans, 1871. Pop. 4600. 

PEROSI, LORENZO (1872- ), Italian priest 

and musical composer; most famous works, jRcsurreciion 
of Lazarus and Passion of Christ. 

PfjROUSE, see La pIrousb. 

PEROWNE, JOHN JAMES STEWART (1823- 
1904), bp. of Worcester, 1891-1901; Old Testament 
scholar. 

PERPENDICULAR, see Architecturb (Gothic). 

PERPETUAL MOTION, generally used with 
reference to a machine which, when once set in motion, 
will continue moving for ever without assistance from 
any outside source of energy. Much ingenuity has 
been expended upon tho problem of constructing such 
machines, but with establishment of tho principle of 
the conservation of energy the impossibility of a p. m. 
has been realised. The initial energy of a p. m. machine 
is gradually used in overcoming resistance and friction, 
and therefore the machine must stop after a time if no 
further energy is imparted to it. If all friction and 
resistance could bo avoided, a body such as a simple 
pendulum or a spinning top would retain for ever motion 
given to it, but only on comlition that it was not made 
to act on other bodies — that is, to do any work ; so that 
even if practicable, it would be of no utility. 

PERPIGNAN (42° 43' N., 2° 63' E.), town. 
PyT6neo3 Orientales, France ; strongly fortified ; has 
cathedral dating from XIV. cent. ; trades in wine, 
brandy, silk, wool. Pop. (1911) 39,610. 

PERRAULT, CHARLES (1628-1703), Fr. author ; 
started (in 1687) tho OuereJle des Anciem et des 
Modernes with his poem, Sikle de Louis le Grand ; 
best known by his Contes (1697), including Torn Thumbs 
Puss in BoolSy Blue Beards Little lied Hiding Hood^ 
(hinderdla^ The Sleeping Beauty f taken from the 
Talcs of Mother Goose {Contes de ma mere Vote) ; 
exquisito style, simple, sententious, and witty. 

PERRAULT, CLAUDE (1613-88), Fr. architect; 
bro. of Charles P. ; introduced Palladian architecture 
into Franco; architect of Louvre; trans. Vitruvius, 1673. 

PERRONE, GIOVANNI (1794-1876), Ital. R.C. 
theologian. 

PERROT, SIR JOHN (o. 1627-92), lord deputy 
of Ireland ; putative s. of Henry VII. ; pres, of 
Munster, 1570-73, and crushed rebellion of James 
l^’itzmaurico Fitzgerald ; lord deputy of Ireland, 
1584-88 ; able, but fell by machinations of onomios ; 
condemned as traitor, 1688. 

PERRY (36° 18' N., 97° 18' W.), city, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. ; cotton maiiufacturos. Pop. (1910) 3133. 

PERRY, MATTHEW CALBRAITH (1794-1858), 
Amer. commodore ; s. of Christopher Raymor.i P. 
(1760-1818), whose five sons all won distinction in navy; 
fixed spot for colony of Liberia, 1819 ; advocated use 
of steam instead of sailing ships in war ; made com- 
mercial treaty with Japan, 1854. 

PERRY, OLIVER HAZARD (1785-1819), Amer. 
naval oflicor; distinguished in war of 1812. 

PERSEPHONE, see Proserpine. 

PERSEPOLIS, ancient city, former capital of 
Persia, situated in Kur Valley, c. 40 miles from Shiraz ; 
now a great series of ruins, finest being those of Takhti 
Jamshid, or Throne of Jamshid; behind Takhti Jam- 
shid a)id at Nakhshi Rustum, some miles distant, are 
sepulchres cut out of rock — buildings thought to have 
been begun under Darius I., and added to by other 
Acha 3 monidoo ; believed to have been taken and palacoa 
burned by Alexander, after which city gradually fell 
into decay. See Persia : Architecture, 

PERSEUS (olasBioal myth.), ion of Zeus and 
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Banfta; with enforced aid of the Graeae and Nymphs, 
Blew the Gorgon Medusa, thereby rescuing Andromeda, 
whom he married ; turned Polydeotes of Seriphus 
into stone by moans of the Gorgon’s head. P. is the 
subject of many and conflicting legends ; worshipped 
as a hero. 

PEH8HORE (62* 7' N., 2* 6' W.), market town, on 
Avon, Worcestershire, Kngland. 

P£RSI^ Irak (25® to 40® N., 44® to 63® E.), country 
of S. W. Asia ; bounded N. by Russia, E. by Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, S. and S.W. by the Gulf of Oman and 
tho Pers. Gulf, and W.S.W. by Turkey-in-Asia ; ex- 
treme length E. to W., c. 860 rtules ; breadth from the 
Caspian to Pers. Gulf, e. 450 miles ; area, e. 628,000 eq. 
miles. 

Physleal Features. — ^In the N. is the great range of 
the Elburz, over 19,000 ft. high ; along tlie S.W. are 
a series of parallel mountain ranges running N.W. and 
S.E., with heights of from 10,000 to 13,000 ft. ; tho rest 
of the surface, in tho centre and also the W., is a dry, 
hanron plateau of from 6000 to 8600 ft. The whole 
district from mountainB to mountains, S.E. of Teheran, 
forms the Dasht-i-kavir or Great Salt Jlesert, of height 
of c. 2000 ft., and covered with thin deposits of salt- 
petre. In many parts of the vast waste the soil is ex- 
cellent, and, were irrigation possible, would produce 
good crops. More than half the entire area is drained 
towards the interior to salt marshes or lakes, more than 
one-foinlh to inland seas and laJcee (Caspian, Aral, eto.), 
less than a quarter to the open sea ; and that portion, 
owing tho position of the mountains, sends merely 
short streams, the chief being the Karum, flowing to 
the Shat-el-Arab, at tho top of the Pers. Gulf. 

Geologically P. is far from having been extensively 
surveyed, but Lower Oolite, Cretaceous, volcanic, and 
metamorphio rocks have been observed. The Climatk 
varies extremely, but on the plateaux is generally one 
of oxtromes, very hot from May to Oct., very cold during 
other months. The low strip in the N. is damp and 
excessively hot in summer and mild in winter ; in the 
S.E., winter and spring are temperate, summer warm, 
autumn oppressively hot. Tho rainfall is 6 to 10 inches 
on the plateaux ; it occurs mostly in winter, and is en- 
tirely absent in summer, but the snow of the fiills pro- 
vides, in many of the districts in their neighbourhood, 
summer supply that can be used (or irrigation. Tho 
Fauna includes lions, leopards, boars, wolves, jackals, 
hyenas, antelopes, wild sheep and swine, the wild ass, 
and mountain -goat ; tho I’ersian horse (especially 
when crossed with the Arab) and the camel are valu- 
able. Vjboetation is most luxuriant on tho coast, 
whoro flowers, ospocially rosCvS, grow in gieat profusion, 
and the date palm is widely spread. There is little 
timber, the forest district being mainly confined to the 
N. slope of the Elburz, but there are numerous varieties 
of shrubs. The orange, lemon, olive, almond, gum- 
trees, pomegranate, fig, mulberry, wine, rice, cotton- 
and tobacco-plants, sugar, a much-valued wheat, and 
tho usual cereals are found. 

HISTORY. 

Our knowledge of early Pers. history is mainly derived 
from tho Greel^. An agricultuiwl and pastoral Aryan 
race, Zoroastrians and fire-worshijppers, seems to have 
sottlcwi in Persia (Pers. FXr 8) S.W. of tho Iranian 
plateau. The N.W. was occupied by the kindred race 
of Modes, and the Persians probably underwent As- 
eyrian and Babylonian subjugation before becoming 
vassals of the Modes early in tho Vlll. cent. b.o. Nearly 
thxe© cent’s later Ctrur th* Qrbat (Pers. Kai-Khusru) 
overthrow the Median yoke, and after defeating King 
Astyagos (c. 660) founded tho famous Persian dynasty 
of tho Achsemenides, which lasted until 330 B.o. Their 
capital WAS first PasargacUa, then Persepolis. C3rru8 
established his rule over Asia Minor, and died in 629 ; 
his son Cambxsbb (629-622) oonqnercd Egypt ; after his 
death and the attempted reign of the Pseude-Smerdis, 
Darius L, Hy$t<upe4 (621-485), succeeded, and con- 
quered Babylon (517). 


Under Darina one of the matest confliets between 
E. and W. oommenced. Darius conquered Ionia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, and threatened Greece, but was 
forced to retreat after his repulse at Mmrathon (490). 
His B., Xebxiss 1. (485-466), after recovering Egypt, for 
long henceforward a Pers. province, in 484 again in- 
vaded Greece, and was demated at Th^rmopylct and 
Salamii (480), Platcaa (479), and lost many of Us Ionian 
townsL His son, A&tazbrxbs I., Longimawus (465-425), 
was succeeded by his sou, Xxrxrs IL (426), under 
whom the satraps who governed the various Pers. pro- 
vinces began to assart their independence. He was 
deposed by Darius II., Nothos (424-404), no more 
successful than himself. His son, Abtaxbrxus II., 
Mnemon (404-361), won a great victory over his insur- 
gent bro. Cyrus, the younger, at Ounaxa (401), after 
which the 10,000 Greeks who had aided Cyrus made 
their famous retreat under Xenophon ; the long, ter- 
rible journey through hostile country is immortalised 
in Xenophon’s Anabasis. Artaxbrxbs III., Ochos 
(361-337), recovered Egypt, which had again seceded. 

The empire was overthrown under Darius III., 
Codomannus (336-831), by Alexander the Great, who 
won great victories at the Jixver Oranicus (334) and 
Issus (333), where Darius and his queen were captured, 
crossed the Tigris and Euphrates, won the battle of 
Arbela (331), and took enormous spoil from Susa, 
Babylon, Persepolis, eto. Over all this region, as far 
as India, Hellenic influence was establish^, and can 
still be traced. Darius was murdered by Bessus in 330. 
His realm, which had become a province of tho Mace- 
donian Empire, broke away again after Alexander’s 
death (323). 

P., without Egypt, was assigned to the satrap SiLiu- 
cus Njcator, founder of the Soleuold Dsmaety, who 
ruled over nearly tho whole realm of tho old Achsemen- 
ides. In the middle of the III. cent., however, Bactria 
(which is said to have included a large part of India) 
and Parthia broke aw'ay, becoming independent states, 
and Parf.hia under Arsaoks I. subjugated P. The 
Arsacld Dynasty, hated by the Persians, was speedily 
overthrown by the native Sasssoild Line. Ardashir 
Ba began, grandson of Sassan, won Pars, Kerman, and 
part of Irak, and the final victory of Hormuz (218). 
Tho Middle Persian dynasty of tho Bassanidie protected 
P. for long against her two chief enemies, Rome on the 
W., Turkey on tho E. ; and P. was prosperous and re- 
nowned under Sapor I. (241-72), Sapor II. (309-79), 
who showed great rigour towards Christians, CJhos- 
ROES I. (631-78), and ChobrossII. (590-628), who con- 
quered Syria (storming Jerusalem in 614), subdued 
Asia Minor and Egypt, and threatened Constantinople, 
saved by the viotory of the Emperor Heraolius in 628. 
After his murder by bis son Siroes, the I'ealm fell into 
disorder. The last Sassanid king, Ybsdeobbd III., 
lost P. to the Ai'abs by the battle of Nahavsnd (630). 

P. then became a province of the caliphate, and when 
Bagdad was built in the middle of the VIII. cent, by 
Alinansour it became the capital of the Abbasid 
Empirb. Under the nominal suzerainty of the caliphs 
the local dynastiee of Tahaiudbs (820-72), Saffaeideh 
(869-903), Samakidrs, and Ghazkevids won fame. 
Finally, in 1038 tho Seljukian Turks under Togrul Beg 
united P. under one rule. After their decline P. was 
conquered by Mongols under Gen^s Khan (1223), and 
experienced great miseries under Hulaga Khan and his 
BuccesBors the Ilkhanians (126&-1366). In 1399 the 
Mongols were driven out by Timur and bis Tatars, who, 
a hundred years later, were expelled by the Uxbeg 
Turks, 

The Shiite Dynaaly of Sufi was established in 1502, 
and laeted until 1736. Ism an. 1. (1602-24), who intro- 
duced Shiism as the state religion, drove the Uxbegs 
back beyond the borders of Khorasan and conquered 
Georgia, but was defeated in liis attempt at a holy war 
against Turkey. The greatest of the line of Sun was 
Abbab I. (1687-1628), under whom Ispahan was made 
the capital He defeated Uibegs, Turks, and Mongols, 
extended hia rule W. over Kurdistan and E. over 
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B!a>ndft!iar, built towns ftnd roftds> Aud set ah oxAmplo 
of Wcstera cultur^ The prepondoranoe of religion, 
howeve^ ^ Shiite astern, proved in the end fatal 
to the Sundea. Afghanistan was driven by persecu- 
tion to revolt (1709) ; in 1722 the Afghans captured 
Ispahan ; and in 1736 the Turks deposed the last thah 
(Pers. king) of this line. The Turk. Nadib. Shah (1736- 
47) ruled tyrannically over P., and under his successors 
states of P. revolted, Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan becoming finally independent. 

The rest of P. was reunited in 1796 by Aoa Muham- 
mad, a Turkoman eunuch, who deposed Lutf 'Ali 
Khan and founded the present Kajaran Dynasty, 
Teheran becoming the new oapitaL After his death 
in 1797 Georgia was again separated from P., becoming 
in 1802 a Buss. TOovinoe, and P. was forced (1813 and 
1829) to cede to Russia everything N. of the Aras, the 
present boundary. Attacks on Brit, power in N.W. 
India (1836-38 and 1866-67) signally faded, and P. has 
since sunk into a protected state. The boundary be- 
tween India and P. was fixed by a Brit, commissioner 
in 1872. 

During the reign of Muzapjtbb-bd-Dik (1896-1907) 
court corruption and misrule led to the demand for a 
constitution, which was granted in 1907, and guaranteed 
by Muhammad Ali Mibza, who then succored. The 
new shah soon came to blows with the nationalist 
party ; in 1908 martial law was proclaimed and the 
constitution abolished, but the nationalists took to 
arms, wrested from the monarch a new constitution, 
and deposed him in 1909 in favour of his sou, Aumbd 
M mzA, still a minor. Meanwhile P. was distracted by 
attacks of Turks and Russians, and revolts within her 
frontiers. In 1907 Russia and Great Britain made a 
treaty, marking out their resijcctive spheres of in- 
fiuencu in P., and guaranteeing her independence and 
integrity ; Russ, sphere is con&ed to N., Brit sphere 
to S. Persia, with intervening neutral region ; conven- 
tion accepted by P., 1912. There are Brit, coneuls- 
gencral at Teheran, Bushire, Ispahan, Meshed, and 
Tabriz, consuls at Kerman and Resht, and vioe-consuls 
at Bunder Abbas, Mohammorah, and Seistan. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Persian belongs to the Iranian group of languages 
closely allied to indo- Aryan languages {q.v.), and form- 
ing with latter an important section of the Indo- 
European family. Language and literature full into 
four periods, marking national activity and revival, 
intervals representing periods of decline. 

L Zend or Old Ibahian. — E xtends from c. VI. cent. 
B.C. to c. 300 A.D. ; represented by AvestUj sacred book 
of modern Parsis, which is ascribed to religious law- 
giver Zarathustra (Zoroaster), who fiourishod between 
VII. and VI. cent’s b.o. Language is archaic and 
closely lolatod to Vedic Sanskrit. Avtsla was collected 
under Saesaiiiau kings. III. cent, a.d. 

IL Ancient Persian.— Represented by insoriptions 
of Achffimenion dynasty, consisting of about 1000 
linos of texts in cuneiform writing (^'.v.) carved upon 
face of great rock at Behistun. After fall of Aohie- 
menians no lit. was produced for five oout’s. 

IIL Pahlavl (Middle Persian).— About 100 works 
have survived, chiefly religious and in Zoroastrion 
spirit. 

IV. Modem Persian. — Begins with conversion of 
P. to Islam by Arab conquest, resulting in enormous 
Semitic admixture in thought and language, and adop- 
tion of Arabic writing. Lit. really begins with death of 
Caliph Harun-al-Kasbid, and consists chiefly of poetry. 
Fibdaubi (940-1020 A.D.), whose Shahnamah is P.^s 
groat national epic, was first great poet, whose work 
had many imitators, and to development of 
romantic, mystical, and didactic poetry. Passing 
over BTri>AGi, lyric poet, X. cent., and AnvabI (d. 1190 
A.D.), satirist, we come to Omab KhatyAm (d. 1123), 
whose Bubd'iydt or Quatrains have obtained dispro- 
portionate popularity in Europe through EitzQenud's 
translation ; mzim, epic poet (1141-1203 a.d.), 
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author of Khusrau and Shirin, Iskandar ndmah, and 
LaiU and Majnun (beautiful pathetic tale) ; JalAl- 
ud-dIk RtiMi, greatest Sufi or mvstio poet, author 
of Maatkovi (6 vols.) ; Shbikh Sa^di, great novelist 
and poet; b. in Shiria c. 1176 A.D., author of Divan 
or collection of lyrics, and famous Bdsidn (Garden of 
Perfume) and Ouliatdn (Rose Garden) ; Hayiz (d. 
1389), pseudonym of P.’s greatest lyric poet, Shems-ud- 
din Muhammad; and jlm (b. 1414), last of classic 
poets and Sufis. After J4mi lit. doolines and becomes 
ohie^ historioaL No drama appears till beginning 
of ^X. cent., when great national passion-play 
Td^ith was produocxl, dealing with massacre of Hus- 
sain and his family. Among modem poets best are 
KaAki ShibIzi, Yaouma KhobAsahi, Oiid Mibza 
Sheikh IspahAnl 

Edward Browne, LiUrary History of Ptrsia (2 vols.). 

Architecture and Arohssoloffy. — P. learned much 
from the Assyrians. The difference of material brought 
constructional differences, the sun-driod brick and 
alabaster of Assyria being unsuitable for forms which 
could be carrio<l out with the stone of P., but the 
platform by which Assjrrian palaces were raised above 
the clay soil, and consequently the steps leading up to 
them, and the winged null with human head which 
was an Assyrian architectural ornament, were repeated 
in P. The columnar feature is supposed to have been 
learned from the Medes. Of the brickwork of these 
empires and the Babylonian little remains, and much 
that has been learned of their architectural styles is 
deduction from buildings raised in P. while under 
their rule. The columns of the palace of Cyrus and 
Cambyses at Paaargada) are still to bo traced ; the 
tomb of Cyrus hero is also on a terrace after the 
Assyrian fashion. 

The chief remains are at Persepolis, which Darius 
Hystaspes made the capital. Here are to be traced 
the palace of Darius, the two palaces of Xerxes, the 
palace of 100 columns, and other buildings all on the 
same platform, to which a broad flight of steps ascends. 
The palaces were raised by separate platforms ; they 
were square in plan, with many rows of columns 
supporting the roof, and Jong porticoes on three of the 
four sides. The largest was the palace of Xerxes, 
which was 360 by 3CK) ft. in area, and apparently the 
largest building of antiauity. Characteristic capitals 
to the columns were bulls’ heads back to back, giving 
the impression of Ionic volutes ; some of the capitals 
consist of Ionic volutes. There are also remains of 
the pro-Muslim period at Susa, Eobatana, and Teheran. 

Tno Muhammadan art of P. is famed. The tomb 
of Zobeide (VIII. cent.) at Bagdad is interesting for 
its stalactite vaulting. The mosaue at Tabriz ascribed 
to the llkhaniaus shows beautiful decoration of glazed 
tiles, brightly coloured and adorned by charaoter- 
istio Arabic interlaced ornament. The mosque of 
Masjid Shah at Ispahan, built by Abbas Shah (1585- 
1628), has between its minarets a noble gateway, the 
squareness of which forms a tine contrast to the 
beehivo'shapod dome behind ; but it is its interior 
which has made this mosque famous, having, betides 
gay decoration, memorable perspective efieotp^ The 
ucsigns of architectural ornament, Pers. pottery, 
carpets, etc., arc largely dependent for their efiect on 
arrangamenU of lines, P. having acquired great art 
in this direction through being restrained by the 
Muhammadan religion from using animal and plant 
motifs in ecoloaiastical ornament. The rosette, how- 
ever, figures largely in antique sculptures of dresses 
and in wall decoration, and the Pers. roso is frequent 
iu modern pottery design. 

Govern mont of P. was until 1907 a despotism 
exorcised by the oAa/mn or Skihin Shah (Pers. king of 
kings), who was, however, unable to aet against the 
precepts of the Koran or the traditions of Shiito 
Muhammadanism. The Great Council, or Mtjliaa^ as 
re-estabbshed in 1909, consists of c. 150 membeo.'s 
•lecM for two years and supposed to meet annually ; 
the suilrage is confined to tho upper and middlo 
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cImms. The Council Wfts given the power of the 
purie, whioh had hitherto belonged to the Shah, and 
the control of foreign policy. Arrangement was 
made for the appointment of a senate, half the mom* 
here of which were to elected hv the Shah, half 
by the Cotmoil, but this has nover been carried out, 
nor is it vet certain how long the representative 
Council will be continued. There are separate 
ministers for the seven depaHmeuto of the executive. 
CoTemors -general (f/aWm, Waiit etc.), always royal 
or noble, govern the provinces (c. 30 in number) and 
appoint their own deputy-governors (also called liahirn) 
in the subdivisions of tne same. The chief provinces 
cure : Arabistan, Ardalan, Astarabad. Azerbaijan, 
Pars, Gilan, Uamadau, Irak, Isjiahan, Kamseh, Ker- 
man, Kermanshah, Khorasan, Kurdistan, Luristan, 
Mazandaran, Savah, Teheran, Yezd. The municip- 
alities have a chief official known as Beglerbe.gi, 
Darog}ya or Kolantor; the village reeves are called 
Kedkhoda. The nomad trilea are outside this 
system, but their chiefs (variouBly k’.iown as llbegi, 
ilkhani, Sordar, Sheikh, 'rushn\p.l, and Wali) are 
accredited officials of the central goveri’iment. Justice 
is based on the Koran and is carrh-d out by the Hakirn 
(who are reptited extremely unjust and extortirmate) 
assisted by tho prirsts. 

The regular {nizarn) Army is nominally composed 
of 79 battalions of infantry, 23 batteries of field 
artillery, and I battalion of pioneers ; tho popular 
levy is supposed to furnish 60,000 cavalry and 10,000 
infantry. The famous Cosunck Brigade conrists of 
S squadrons, 1 small battalion of infantry, and 1 horse 
battery of 6 guns. It is generally cousidenxi that 
the Persians are a fine fighting force badly provicl.*cl 
and directed. There are 8 warships. 

Tho chief towns are Teheran (the capital), Tabriz, 
Ispahan, Meshed, KermHn, Yozd, Barfumsh, Bhhaz, 
Hamadan, Keshan, Ku/.vin, Korn, Ror.bt ; the 
principal ports, Buiider Abbas, Busbiro, IJngah, and 
iMohammerah on the Pers. Gulf, Aetara, Bender-i-G€*x, 
Knzoli, and Meshed-i-Sar on the Caspian Hea. Six 
miles of railway conatruoted by a X^olg. Co., from 
Teheran to Shah Abdnl-ar.!ru, were opened in 1888. 
The construotioii of a trans-Persian railway to provide 
an overland route via Russia to India is under con- 
sideration (1913), but is open to objection on Btrat-egio 
and other grounds. Road -making has been busily 
carried on in the last ten years, with the result tli/ii, 
beside tho caravan routes and old roads from 3’ch/'ran 
to Kom and Uesht, tlieic are now roads from Tabriz 
to the Russ, border, Kazviu to Hamadan and Meshed 
to Askabad. Tho Pers. Rood and 'JVausport Co,, 
a Brit, firm, wa-s formed in 1003. A strdo department 
of Posts and Tolegrapha originated ii 190f). 

Proclnote find Industries. — The iniiabitants arc 
chictly agriooltural and pastoral, and are very thinly 
diithbiit^. Large quantities of wheat, Varlvy, rice, 
fruita, aaafeetida, gams, hashish, opium, silk, wool, 
lambekinj^oate-hair, and cotton are produced. 'Pho 
wool of KXiorasan ii equal to that of Astnikhau. 
Haod-manaf act arcs of oarpets, felts, shawls, silk, 
cotton, prints, leather, copper, tirava-wore, enamoUcil 
work, pottery, glased tiles, and attar of roses, and dealing 
in pearls and i^earl-shell are important. Minorafi 
ore aboodant, bat most of them are still unworked, 
ths distance from markets and tho bad communica- 
tions rendering the transport of them unwrought 
impossible, while scarcity of fuel prevents treatment 
on the spot. T.<ead, copper, and turquoise (near 
Nishapor) are worked ; silvor-leaei, iron in large 
quantities, coal (especially in tho S.E.), tin, antimony, 
manganese, borax, salt, and naphtha (all along W. 
and in part of N.) are found. The oil, which has 
only lately begun to be worke<l by the British, pro- 
mi^ to bring much profit. The exports amount to 
about £8,000,000 yearly, tho imports, chiefly cottons, 
woollens, petroleum, gloss, sugar, tea, coffee, drugs, 
umount to about .^10, 000,000. 

Xnhamtaatfl. — IQ ativc elementary education is poorly 


supplied by the schools of the larger towns, but 
secondary instruction is fairly good, and W. powers 
are all making an effort to extmd their influence by 
moans of schools. Westernisation oommenoed with 
the polyteohnio established in Teheran in 1849, and 
in late years Fr. and Ger. schools on a grand scale 
have been established. There are about 8,600,000 
Shiite Muhammadans, about 860,000 Sunnites, 60,000 
Armeniann, 40,000 Jews, 30,000 Nestorians, and 10,000 
Parsis. Tho principal ecclesiastic, the Mujtahid of 
Korbela, has great authority under the Shiite creed ; 
all the chief priests are called Majtahids, tho simple 
priests MuUfU; their appointment belongs to the 
church, but tho slate elects tho church officials, Sheikh- 
ul-Isl&m and Im&m-i-Jum’ah. Persians are usually 
tolerant to non-Mussulmans, but are subject to 
fanatical outbursts. About a quarter of tho inhabit- 
ants are nomads, the chief nomadic tribes being Turks 
(720,000), Kurds and Leks (676,000), Arabs (260,000), 
Luts (234,000), Baluchis and Gipsies (20,000). Pop. 
(estimated) 10,000,000. 

Jackson, Religion of Ancient Persia; Ragozin, 
Media, Babylon, and Persia (1889) ; Benjamin, P. and 
the Persians (‘ Story of the Nations * Ser. (1888)) ; 
Curxon, P, and the Persians (1892) ; Layard, Early 
Advei\iures in P, (1894) ; Browne, T/*e Revolution in P. 
(1910); Shuator, Strangling of P. (1012); Sykes, P. 
arul its People (1910). 

PERSIMMON, VinoiiJiAN Date Pi.um {Diospyros 
virginiana), tree c. 60 ft. high ; yields delicious plum- 
like fruit containing 8 \>o 10 eoecla. 

PEHSIS, in ancient geography, district in S.W. of 
Persia now embraced in province of Pars ; region 
mountainous, barren, and unhealtl^ along coast, but 
fertile and well watered inland. Little is known of 
history before time of Cyrus, who founded Pers. mon- 
archy ; Pasargadm {q.v,), first capital, believed to 
have been founded by Cyrus, whose palace and tomb 
were built there ; later capital, Persepolis (g.v.). After 
Macedonian Wars many Gk. cities were built in P. 

PEHSIUS, Atjlus Persitts Flaccus (34-62 a.d.), 
Ronu poet ; b. at Volatorrs, in Etruria ; taken to 
Rome when twelve, and studifd grammar under tho 
famous Rem mi us Paltsmon, but hie greatest debt 
was to Comutus the Stoic, whoso philosophy he fol- 
lowed with indefatigable zeal. P.'s poems consist of 
six satirea His expression is tortuous and enigmatical, 
but there are linos whioh prove that P. would have 
been great bad he not died so young. 

PERSON. — (1) a subject o£ legal rights and dntics. 
(2) a rational individual, capable of moral rights and 
duties. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY, anciently distinguished 
from * real * property, by the fact that in the case of 
realty the thmg itself could bo recovered, but in per- 
sonalty only damages could bo recovered. Freehold 
land is * real ’ property, the leasehold is * personal.’ 
Furniture, money, assurauco policies, stock in public 
companies, are aU p. p. 

PERSPECTIVE, art of representing, by a drawing 
on a flat surface, solid objects or surlaces, in such a 
way that the drawing appears to the eye in the same 
manner as the object itself. The eye is supposed fixed 
at a point called centre of p., the picture being drawn 
in a plane [picture plane) perponoioular to tho line of 
vision. If now straight lines bo drawn from everv 
point of the object to the eye, the point where each 
of these linos outs the picturo-plane is corresponding 
point of the picture. Tho foot of the perpendicular 
from the eye on the picture-plane is the centre of 
vision, and all lines of the object perY>endicular to the 
picture-plane appear to vanish at this point. Other 
sets of parallel fines inclined to picture-plane have 
vanishing -poiids at other points of the horizontal line 
through the centre of vision. 

PERSPIRATION, see Skin. 

PERTH (31® 67' S., 116® 62' E.), capital, Western 
Australia, on Swan River ; scat of R.C. and Anglican 
bp’s ; and of state univ. Pop. 51,304. 
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PERTH (58* 24' N., 3* 27' W.), county town of 
Perthshire^ Scotland ; city, royal burgh, river port, 
and aasiee town. Main pai-t of town — i noluding ancient 
quarters — stands on right bank of river Tay ; chief 
suburb on left bank. Town is beautifully situated, 
withi fine buildinea — including ancient church of 
St. John ; regalarly planned and sometimoe called 
‘The Pair City.’ James I.’s assassination here 

(1487) P. was seat of Soot, king and Parliament, owing 
to vicinity of Scone {q.v,) ; scene (North Inch) of 
encounter between CJlans Chattan and Quhele (flee 
Scott’s Fair Maid of Pgrth), Industries include dye- 
works, linen, floor-cloth, and glass manufactures, iron- 
works, foundries, etc. ; salmon fisheries. Pop. (1911) 
35,851. 

PERTH, Earldom and Dukedom of.— James, 
Lord Drummond, was cr. Earl of P., 1G06. Fourth 
earl. Jambs, followed James II. to St. Germains, where 
he was cr. duke, 1701. His 8., James, was attainted 
after 1715 invasion; his s., James, 3rd titular duke, 
cemmanded at Preston, Carlisle, Stirling, and Gulloden, 
1746 ; bro. and heir, John, also fought for Stewarts, 
1745; uncle, Edward, 6th titular duke, was imprisoned 
in Paris as Jansenist. Jambs Drummond (formerly 
Lundin) received restitution of Drummond Castle, etc., 
1783, and was or. Lord Perth, 1797, but left no male 
issue. Title of earl was assumed by Drummonds 
till 1863, when attainders of 1715 and 1745 were 
reversed. 

PERTH AMBOY (41® 31' N., 74® W.), city, 

port of entry, on Raritan, New Jersey, D.S.A. ; 
terra-cotta, fire-bricks. Pop. (1010) 32,121. 

PERTHSHIRE (68® 30' N., Z° 45' W.), largo inland 
county in centre of Scotland ; boumlcMi by Iiiveruesa, 
Aberdoon, Forfar, Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Argyll ; are^ c. 2500 sq. miles. County 
is almost completely mountainous, \'i'ith many beautiful 
lochs, rivers, forests, and passes ; chief mts. are Gram- 
pians, Sidlaws, and Oohila, and among highest summits 
are Ben Lawers (c. 4000 ft.), Ben More (3843 ft,), Ben 
Lui (3708 ft.), and Sohiehaliion (3547 ft.); river Tay, 
with tributaries (Garry, Tummol, Earn, and others), 
drains almost whole county ; S. watered by Forth and 
Toith ; largest lochs are Ixioha Tay, Eani, Raimoch, 
Katrine, Vennoeber, and Aoliray ; chief towns, Peith, ! 
Crieff, Blairgowrie, and Dunblane. Antiquities in- 
clude many cairns, stone circles, liom. camps, 
castles; cathedrals at Dunblane and Donkeld, and 
interesting palace at Scone. Much fruit is grown. 
Chief industries are dyeing, bleaching, tanning, brow* 
ing, distilling, quarrying, and manufacttiro o£ woollens, 
cotton, and linen. Pop. (1911) 124,339. 

PERU (3® 20' to 18° S., 69° to 81° 30' VY.), republic, 
in N.W. of 8. America. Peru is bounded N. by 
Ecuador, E. by Brazil and Bolivia, S. by Chile, S.W. 
and W. by Pacific ; area, 095,733 sq. miles ; ooast-line, 
c. 1400 miles. Surface has a narrow coastal strip 
rising rapidly to the Andes, which here form three or 
more parallel obains with a width of c, 250 miles, 
nmiung in same direction as coast and having great 
fertile valleys and tablelands spread out among tnem. 
Mt’s reach height of 21,000 to 22,000 ft., the highest 
pmke being Iluasoan (c. 22,050 ft.) and Hnandoy 
(c. 21,090 ft.), while there are many volcunio peaks 
over 19,000 ft. in height The plateaux attain a 
height of from 12,000 to 13,000 ft above sea-level. 
To the K. of Cordiiloran ranges is re^oa of forest and 
pampas sloping to Amazon basin. Drainage of this 
region as well as of the northern and central table- 
land is oarriod off by head-waters of Amazon (Mar- 
afioa) and of its great tributaries, Huallaga, Uoayale, 
and Javari, and oy the upper streams of the Jurua, 
Purus, and Madeira farther S. Tho rivers of the 
coastal strip are unimportant. In extreme S.£. is 
Lake Titicaca, which belongs to a basin of inland 
drainage, though it discharges its own waters south- 
ward by the Desaguadero to Lake AuUagas in Bolivia. 
The largest towns are Lima (capital), Arequipo, 
Callao, Ayaouoho, Cozoo. Climate varies with elova- 
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lion ; tomperii-tare on coatit, 00° to 80® F. ; on table- 
lands, 40* to 60® F. ; in W. diiitricts, 04® to 86® F. 

Bistory.^Iu very early timoB a considerable degree 
of civilisation was attained bv various peoples in 
P. About the XII. cent, tte Incas estaolished 
themselves in tho country, and, making Cuzco their 
Mat of government, gradually incicasod their domin- 
ions until the whole region from Jficuador to Chile was 
under their eway. Thodr rule continued for over 
three cent’s, during which they developed a fairly 
successful pyRtom of socialism and carried out ruagni- 
fioent building and engineering works. The Span, 
conquest of P. was carried out by Francisco Pizarro 
between 1531 and 1641, in which year ho was murdered 
by followers of Almagro, the Inca ]>rinoe. P. became a 
Span, vioeroyalty in 1642, and so rornainod until tho 
rebellion of the Span, oolouies against the mother 
country early in XlX. cent. 

P. was last of colonies to attain independence. It 
became a republic only in 1824 after defeat of Spaniards 
at Ayacucho ; ruled by tho liberator, Bolivar, until 
1826. During next two decades various revolutions 
occurred and several new constitutions wore drawn 
up, but under Ramon Castillo, Pros, in 1845-61 and 
1865-62, the prosperity of tho country increased. A 
boundary diaputo with Brazil was settled in 1876 ; 
and in 1879 occurred the war with Chile which ended 
in 1883 with tho Treaty of Anoon, whereby Chile ob- 
tained Tarapaca and tho right to hold Arioa and Taona 
for ten years, after which a popular vote was to decide 
to which state these two provinces should belong; this 
question, however, ntill remains upon. Another revolu- 
tion took place in 1894-96. Boundary disputes have 
also occurred with Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador ; 
that with Bolivia was eettlod by negotiations between 
the states concomed ; that with Colombia and Ecuador 
was referred to Alfonso of Spain, who in 1910 refused to 
act further in tlie matter, which was then referred to 
tho mediation of U.S. A., Argentina, and Brazil Further 
boundary disputes with Brazil wore settled in 1910. 

Goverament is republican ; executive power vested 
iu Pres, (elected for four years by popular vote), two 
Vice-Presidents (similarly elected), and Cabinet of six 
ministers. Legislature oon.siats of Congress of two 
houses — Senato (62 members) and Hoi\so of llepre- 
sontativea (116 members), both senators and repre- 
sentatives being elected by popular vote. P. is 
divided for administrative purposes into 18 depart- 
ments and two provinces. Primary education is 
gratuitous and nominally compulsory. Tho state 
religion is Roman Catholicism ; other religioiis are 
tolerated in j)raotioe, although prohibited by the terms 
of the Constitution of 1800. Army numbers about 
4000 in all, and military service is obligatory. The 
majority of the population are Indian ; whites, chiefly 
iSpanish, form «boufc one-suvcnth and half-broeds about 
ono-fourth, while thero are smallor proportions of 
negroes and Chinese. Pop. variously estimated at 
from 2,601,000 to 4,600,000. 

Resoarces. — Mineral reeourocss aro enormous, but 
the difl&oulty of transport has arrosted deTelopment. 
Silver occurs in vast quantities, and gold, copper, load, 
quioksUvor, antimony, iron, petroleum, eulphur, and 
other minerals aro produced. The forests of the eastom 
slopes produce valuable timber, as well as cinchona, 
coca, cacao, rubber, sarsaparilla, and vegetable ivory. 
Bananas, vinos, olives, cotton, tobaooo, coffee, sugar- 
cane, and cacao are oultivated, and various cereals arc 
grown. IJamas and cattlo are raised. Exports include 
minerals, sugar, o<.)tton, wool, guma, etc. ; imports 
textiles, machinery, provisions, and general goods. 
Railway mileage in 1911, 1666. 

M. R. Wright, The Old and New Pens (1909); P. 
Martin, Peru of the Ttoentieih Oenhiry (1911). 

PERU,— <1) (*!• 21' N., 89® 3' W.) city, Illinois, 
U.S.A., on Illinois ; agricultural implements. Pop. 

; (1910) 7934. (2) (40® (!6' N., 86® 1' W.) city, on 

I Wabc^, Indiana, U.S.A. ; agricultural district ( 
woollens. Pop. (X9I0) 10,9ia 
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PERUGIA (43® 7' N., 12® 23' E.), city, on Tiber, 
Italy (Umbria) ; capital of province P. ; with cathedral 
(XV. cent.), S. Pietro (XI. cent.), and other interesting 
churches ; municipal palace, exchange (with fine 
frescoes by Perugino), old gateways, univ. (c. 1266), 
museum, etc. Perusia one of the twelve cities of Etruria ; 
taken by Romans, 310 b.c. ; passed to popes, IX. cent. ; 
united to Piedmont, 1860 ; centre of Umbrian school 
of painting, XV. cent. ; woollens, silks, liqueurs. Pop. 
c. 66,000. For Perugia province, see Umbeia. 

PERUGINO, PIETRO (1446-1624), eminent Ital. 
painter ; studied at Florence ; went to Romo about 
1483, and in the Sistine Chapel executed the still 
extant fresco of Christ giving the Keys to Peter. From 
1486-99 ho was again in Florence, where ho gave lessons 
to Raphael. He was at Perugia from 1499 to 1604, 
helping to adorn the Hall of the Cambio ; in Rome 
again from 1607-12, where he assisted in decorating 
the stanze of the Vatican. He died at Perugia, from 
plague, and a fresco on which ho was then engaged is 
now at South Kensington. 

Rrinton, Perugino (Masterpieces in Colour). 

PERUVIAN BARK, dried bark of Cinchona (g.v.). 
See also Quinine. 

PESARO (43® 66' N., 12® 63' E.), town, E. coast, 
Italy ; walled and fortified ; episcopal see, has two 
cathedrals and several palaces. Pop. (1911) 27,343. 

PESCADORES (24® N., 119® 40' E.), group of 
small Jap. islands in Strait of Formosa, China Sea. 
Pop. 60,000. 

PESCARA (42® 20' N., 14® E.), river, Italy ; flows 
into Adriatic ; ancient Aternus. 

PESCARA, FERNANDO FRANCESCO D'AVA- 
LOS, MARQUIS OF (1489-1625), Ital. condottiero 
in service of Spain ; fought with distinction at Pavia, 
and settled in Milan ; conspired with Morone for 
crown of Naples, but plot was abortive. 

PESCHIERA SUL GARDA (45® 26' N., 10® 42' E.), 
fortified town, Verona, Italy, at foot of Lake Garda. 

PESCIA (43® 63' N., 10® 42' E.), town, Firenze, 
Italy ; silk, olives. Pop. (commune) c. 18,000. 

■ PESCIA (43® 63' N., 10® 42' E.), city, Lucca, Italy ; 
cathedral ; silk. Pop. 18,600. 

PESHAWAR.— (1) (c. 34® 2' N., 71® 46' E.) district, 
North-West Frontier Province, Inia ; area, c. 2660 sq. 
miles. Pop. 790,000. (2) (33® 69' N., 71® 30' E.) 

capital of above ; important railitaryjstation ; centre 
of trade with Afghanistan and Bokhara. Pop. 
(1911) 97,935. 

PESHIN, PiSHiN (30® 27' N., 67® E.), district, Brit. 
Baluchistan. 

PESSIMISM, view that what is, is bad ; opposed 
to optimism, the view that what is, is good (or as good 
as possible). Schopenhauer is the most distinguished 
modem pessimist; the ultimately real is blind, irra- 
tional will, which cannot bo satisfied, and therefore, 
when it becomes conscious, as in man, leads to far more 
pain than pleasure. 

PESSINUS, ruined town near Bala Hissar, Asia 
Minor ; founded by Phrygians, subsequently belonged 
to Gauls ; was centre of cult of Cybele. 

PESTAEOZZI, JOHANN HEINRICH (1746- 
1827), Swiss educationist ; dwelt with waifs at his 
farin, Nouhof, but failed owing to lack of business 
ability; kept school at Yverdon, 1805-26; wrote 
novels on educational themes ; taught by intuitional 
method, making psychology his foundation and 
combining manual with mental exercises. See 
Education. 

PESTH, BOO Buda-pesth. 

PETALISM, see Osteacism. 

PETAURU8, Fltino Phalangbe, see under 
Mabsufials. 

PETER I. (d. 1104), king of Aragon and Navarre ; 
famous slaughterer of Moors. — Peter II. (1174-1213), 
king of Aragon ; cruel, handsome, amorous, and a 
troubadour.— Peter III., the Great (1236-86), king of 
Aragon ; profited by Sicilian Vespers (q.v.), 1282, to 
seize Sicilian throne.— Peter IV., the Ceremonious 


(1319-87), king of Aragon ; long reign occupied in 
civil and foreign wars. — Peter the Cruel, Pbdbo I. 
(1334-69), king of Castile; pitiless and extortionate, 
but gave order to realm. 

PETER I., THE Gebat (1672-1726), emperor of 
Russia ; suco., 1682 ; sole ruler on death of bro. Ivan, 
1696 ; illiterate himself, but introduced western civilisa- 
tion into Russia, modernising army and creating 
navy ; encouraged trade. To win a port on Black 
Sea P. attacked Turkey and captured Azof, 1696 ; 
revolt of Strelitz faction ruthlessly crushed, 1698 ; 
defeated at Narva, 17(X), in attempt to partition 
Sweden with Poland and Denmark, but captured part 
of Ingria and founded new capital, Petersburg, there, 
1703 ; defeated Sweden at Poltava and seized Baltic 
provinces and part of Finland, 1709, thus acquiring 
wide seaboard ; coalition of Sweden and Turkey com- 
pelled restitution of Azof, 1711 ; m. his mistress (after- 
wards famous Catherine I.), 1712 ; Finland wholly 
conquered, 1713 ; but restored to Sweden, 1721, for 
quitclaim of Baltic provinces, etc. ; Caspian provinces 
wrested from Persia, 1722 ; law passed, 1722, empower- 
ing tsars to nominate successor. Peter the Great was 
a barbarian genius. 

Life, by Barrow, Browning, Schuyler, Ragozin, 
Waliszewsld. 

PETER III. (1728-62), emperor of Russia ; s. of 
eldest dau. of Peter the Great by Duke of Holstoin- 
Gottorp ; succ., 1762 ; offended nobility by Liberal 
reforms and favour shown to Germans, assisting enemy 
Prussia ; overthrown by wife, Catherine II. ; assas- 
sinated. 

PETER DES ROCHES (d. 1238), justiciar of 
England, 1213 ; bp. of Winchester, 1205. 

PETER, EPISTLES OP, in New Testament, 
though both bearing the name of Peter, must be con» 
siderod separately. — 1 Peter has fairly good attesta- 
tions. There are parallels to it in Clement of Romo 
(though which is earlier is uncertain). It is referred to 
in 2 Peter, by Polycarp, and the writer of the Didache. 
Ircnneus first quotes it by name. If by the apostle 
St. Peter it cannot be later than the Ncronian persecu- 
tion, in which by unquestionable tradition ne died. 
Some critics think it dates from the reign of Trajan or 
Domitian. Its theology shows Paulino influence. — 
2 Peter, according to most scholars, is not genuine. It 
has close parallel with Jude, which Epistle the author 
of 2 Peter probably used ; attestation not good ; date, 
c. 150-200 A.D. 

Commentary by Bennett (Century Bible). 

PETER, ST., the ‘chief of the Apostles,* often 
called Simon Peter, Simon being the Greek for the 
Semitio Simeon, and Peter (Gk. peiros, rock) corre- 
sponding to Aramaic hepha (rock). P. is pro- 
minent in the Gospel story ; ho is one of the small 
group of apostles in closest personal association with 
the work of Christ. His confession at Cassarea Philippi 
can almost bo called the turning-point of the Gospel 
story. (Tho term ‘ Son of God ’ has probably here 
only a Messianic significance.) His denial of Christ 
at the Passion is also extremely important — par- 
tioularly interesting in such a detail as his Aramaio 
accent’s being noticed. 

After the earthly life of Christ P. becomes leader 
of tho Apostles in Jerusalem. Much controversy has 
raged round the exact relation of Peter and Paul as 
regards the admission of tho Gentiles to Christianity. 
The date of his death is uncertain ; according to earlv 
tradition he was the founder of tho Roman Church 
and was martyred there, though probably not at the 
same time as St. Paul. How far he was ‘ bishop of 
Romo ’ is still farther disputed. Soo Psteb, Epistles 

OF. 

Hort, Judaistic Christianity; Barnes, St, Peter in 
Home ; Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 2nd edit., pt. i. 
vol. iL p. 482. 

PETER LOMBARD (c. 1100 - 60), mediflaval 

scholar ; first doctor of theology of Paris umv. ; wrote 
great manual of scholastio system, SenUrUiarum Libri 
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/F., commentaries upon whicli were written by 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

PETER OF AIGUEBLANCHE (d. 1268), bp. of 
Hereford, 1240. 

PETER THE HERMIT, priest associated with 
^st Crusade, which ho preached and helped to lead 
in 1096 ; his army was destroyed by Turks ; date of 
death uncertain ; tradition has exaggerated importance 
of his work. 

PETERBOROUGH (44® 17' N., 78* 24' W.), town, 
port of entry, on Otonabec, Ontario, Canada; 
machinery. Pop. 16,300. 

PETERBOROUGH (52® 36' N., 0® 16' Vv^.). city, 
municipal and parliamentary borough, Northampton- 
slure, England, on river None, on borders of Fen dis- 
trict j chief feature, cathedral, erected on site of two 
older buildings, begun in XII. cent., presents various 
types of architecture ; other buildings include episcopal 
palace, deanery, town hall, and corn exchange. P. 
contains various educational establishments ; im- 
portant railway centre ; manufactures agricultural im- 
plements. Pop. (1911) 33,678. 

Soke ol P., administrative county, containing P. ; 
area, 83| sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 44,722. 

PETERBOROUGH AND MONMOUTH, 
CHARLES MORDAUNT, EARL OF (c. 1668- 
1736), Eng. statesman ; suco. f. as Viscount Mordaunt, 
1676 ; favoured Revolution of 1688 ; cr. Earl of Mon- 
mouth, 1689 ; implicated in Fenwick’s conspiracy, 
and imprisoned, 1697 ; suco. uncle as Earl of P., 1697 ; 
gov, of Jamaica, 1702 ; general of allied armies in 
Spain, 1705, and expelled Fr. force of over doable 
numbers; brilliant commander, but had ill -fate always 
to bo considered light and untrustworthy. 

PETERHEAD (67® 30' N., 1® 46' \V.), port, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland ; centre of herring and other 
fisheries ; large granite quarries and polishing works ; 
convict station. Pop. (1911) 13,613. 

PETERHOF (69® 60' N., 29® 63' E.), town, St. 
Petersburg government, Russia, on Gulf of Finland ; 
gem-cutting industry ; contains Groat Palace of Peter 
the Great. Pop. 12,000. 

PETERS, HUGH (1698-1660), Eng. PoriUn ; 
preached in England, then in Holland and America; 
returned to England and attacked Laud ; served with 
Parliamentarians in Civil War ; at Restoration arrested 
and executed, though denybag complicity in king’s 
death ; an able leader, with some practical breadth 
of view, but violent and unrestrained. 

PETERS, KARL (1866- ), Ger. traveUer in 

Africa ; founded Ger. Society for Colonisation at 
Berlin ; director of Ger. East Africa Co., 1886 ; com- 
missioner for settling Anglo-Ger. frontier in East 
Africa, 1892. 

PETER’S PENCE, tax formerly levied on R.C, 
famibes ; institution attributed to Ina of Wessex 
(688-726) or OTa of Mercia (757-96) ; sometimes 
refused by Eng. kings; abolished in England by 
Henry VIlI. ; now voluntary contribution to main- 
tenance of papal state. 

PETERSBURG, sec St. Pbtsusbubu. 

PETERSBURG (37® 10' N„ 77® 22' W,), city and 
port of entry, Virginia, U.6.A. ; situated at head of 
navigation, on B. bank of Appomattox River, II miles 
from its mouth, and c. 22 miles from Richmond ; lay 
formerly in counties of Chesterfield, Dinwiddie, and 
Prince George, but is now independent. P. is an 
interesting and historic dty, containi^ P. Female 
Coll., Bp. Payne Divinity School, Virginia Normal and 
Industrial Institute, many hospitals, orphanagOB, and 
other charitable in^tutions ; oas two pubbe park? ; 
at Blandford is fine old church, erected c. 1734. In 
1646 Fort Henry was built by whites on site of prodcnt 
city ; P. founded in 1733 and incorporated as town 
in 1748 ; scene of conflict between British, under 
PhiUips, and Americans in 1781 ; chartered as 
city in 1860. P. took prominent part daring Gvil 
War ; Grant, Federal oommandor, in hope of captur- 
ing Richmond, laid siege to P. in 1864 ; city defended 


for about ton months by (k>nf©dorate8 under Lee; 
Grant exploded mine and killed great numbers of 
Confederates, but was repulsod in attack ; on April 1, 
1866, Confederates were defeated at Five Forks, and 
Richmond and P. occupied by Fcderals; gome days 
later Lee was completely defeated at Sailor’s Creek, 
and on April 9 Burrondered at Appomattox court- 
house. P. has large export trade, and numerous 
manufactures, induing those of cotton, tobacco, ba^ 
trunks, paper, flour, machinery, and agricultural imple- 
ments ; Falla above city supply water-power for 
factories. Pop. (1910) 24,127. 

PETER8FIELD (61® N.. 0® 67' W.), town, Hamp- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 3947. 

PETERWARDEIN (46® 17' N., 19® 61' E.), fortified 
town, on Danube, Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary ; Turks 
defeated here by Prince Eugene, 1716. Pop. 4100. 

PETHERICK, JOHN (1813-82), Welsh travoUer ; 
acquired extensive knowledge of Sudan, 1845-69 ; 
conanl at Khartum, 1861 ; aided Speke expedition, 
1862 ; ])iib. Travels in Central Africa, 1869. 

PETIOLE, see Lxir. 

PETION DE VILLENEUVE, JERGME (1766- 
94), Fr. pobtician ; one of Girondins ; pres, of Con- 
vention ; wrote on legal and other subjects, 

PETITIO PRINGIPII, begging the question ; in 
logic, the fallacy of assuming the proposition to be 
proved. 

PETITION. — The subjects’ right of petitioning 
has from early times been a fundamental part of the 
Brit. Constitution. P’s, ».e. formal requests and 
applications, may be addressed to the Sovereign, to 
either House of Parliament or to a Court of Law. In 
1689 the Bill of Bights (q.v.) finally confirmed the right 
of petitioning the Crown. Bills of Parliament used 
to be presented in the form of p’s to the king, e.g. 
Petition of Right (q.v.), 1628. P’s to Parbament now 
usually deal with questions of gentral poboy {e.g. tor 
and against Women’s Suflrage) rather than particular 
matters demanding redress. The Standing Orders 
rcscribe a certain form for such p’s. Election p’s may 
0 filed under Corrupt Practices Act (q.v,), . 

PETITION OF RIGHT, Ti^E, granted (but not 
acted upon), Juno 1628, by Charles I., to whom Parlia- 
ment reused supplies until he conceded its demands 
for suppression of Illegal taxation and imprisonment 
and billoting^of soldiers on private persons. The term 
p. of r. is also applied to p’s (regulated by Petition of 
Right Act, 1800) submitting claims against the Crown 
for possession or restitution of property; an old 
Common Law remedy. 

PETOFI, ALEXANDER (1823-49), Hungarian 
poet ; b. Kis-Koros ; Iiis enthusiasm in the revolution- 
ary cause inspired him to write noble lyrics and break 
down the pedantic traditions of Hungarian poetry. 

PETOSEEY (46® 20' N., 86® W.), city, Michigan, 
U..S.A. ; on Little Travorso Bay; health resort; 
lumber. Pop. (1910) 4778. 

PETRA, ruined city in N. Arabia, lying in valley 
near Mound Hor and surrounded by cliffs and ravines ; 
once important caravan centre and capital of Naba- 
ttiians ; many ruined buildings to be found ; most 
remarkable remains are treasury, temples, tombs, and 
dweibngs hewn out of cliffs and rooks enoloaing city ; 
architecture of Qk., Rom., and Oriental typos. F. 
remah^ independent till e. 106 a.i>., when taken by 
Romans ; declined with rise of Palmyra. 

PETRARCH, FiiANcnsoo Pstraboa (1304-74), 
IlaL poet ; one of the greatost lyrio poets of all time. 
His life WM a somewhat stormy one, due to the varied 
vicissitudes of Ital. polltioal lifo. Destined for the 
law, he studied at Montpellier and Bologna, but devoted 
himself to classical and especially Rom. letters. 
Although an ecclesiastic he never took orders, and 
refused a secretaryship to the Pope. He travelled 
extoniiveW and made valuable discoveries of mann- 
loripte. In 1341 he was crowned poet laureate at 
Rome. 

In an age of great hamanists P. stood pre-eminent ; 
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ihii is reflectod in his worl: by a tondenoy to ropross 
all originality of style in favour of a purist imitation 
of the boat Latin models. His ohiof works are the 
epic poem Africa, centering round the character of 
Soipio, the prose hist, biographies known as De Viris 
lUuitribut, the prose dialoguoa Dt OoTiUtnpiu Mundi 
and Seerttum, a couple of theological treatiaoa* and 
the famous ooUootion of letters in groups called Varies, 
Seniks, Familiaree, Ad Veierss lllustres, and Sine 
TituU). ^ But his fame as a lyric poet rests on the 
Cammitrt, sonnets to the mysterious Laura (whom 
he mot at Avignon, and whose death ho laments in 
his /n Morte di Madonna Laura), tho lyrical etory of 
one of the great loves of tho world’s lit. P.’s induenco 
on subsequent sonnoteors was considerable, and may 
be seen in tlie verso of Surrriy and Wyatt. See 
Sonnet. 

Jerrold, Francesco Peirarca, Pod and Ilutnanid 
(1909) ; Syraond, Renaissance in liabf (vols. ii. and iv.). 

PETREL FAMILY, Procellariidw, a family of 
marine swimming birds found in all Iho great ocoauf?. 
They we strong swimmera and ijicludo the Storm P., 
a British breeding bird. 

PETRIOU (13° 40' N., 10J° 10' K), town, i.orf, 
Paohim diviaion, Siam. Pop. r. 10,000. 

PETROGRAPHY, see PETiiOL<jaY. 

PETROL, ono of tho light oilt? (q.v.) ; a mixture (:> 
hydrocarbons ; distilled from petroleum or parafliii ; 
highly inflammable, and used ua Gource of power for 
internal combustion engines as filUxl to motor-cars, 
motor-cycles, and aeroplanes. To ]vroducethe ncccy. 
sary explosive mixture a carbu'rettor {q.v.) or vapofis* 
ing device is necessary. Passing througii this instru- 
ment tho p, is turned to vapour, and is mixed with 
a proportion of air. It is introdiieod into tho cylinder, 
where the explosion tokos place, through an induction 
pipe, tho supply being shut oil or opened by a valve. 
See Engine, Motor-Cars. 

PETROLEA (42° 52' N., 82° 6' W.), town, Ontario, 
Canada, on Bear Creek; notroleiini wells. Pop. 
4600. 

PETROLEUM (Lafc. pdra, a rock, and oleum, oil) 
strictly includes all the naturally oeourring hydro- 
carbons, but the term is usually applied to the woll- 
known inflammable liquid. It is found In very largr- 

S iiantities in Bussia, Canada, U.8.A., Burma, scid 
sewhere. The earliest method of collt?cting p. was 
that of skimming tho oil from tho surface of water 
upon which it had aecuinulalod. It is now obtai,i( ,I 
by drilling in much tho same way as water is got by i 
the artesian well oystein, tho actual details of the 
drilling process varying considerably with the naturo 
of the strata, which have to be boivd thiougli, and th.‘ 
depth to which the well must bo carried. The oil may 
flow spontaneously, or may require to bo pumped, it 
is Bomotiines possible to induce a flow of oil by stoppi;-^ 
the escape of tho gas which ir?suos along wdth tho oil, 
so that the latter in raised by tho pressure of tho g is. 
At Baku, ou the Caspian Sea, com pressed air is usc.'ti 
for raising tho oil. 

When a well falls o£E in its yield, it is nnual to shoiui 
it bjy the expIosi(;n of a special kind of torjicdo in ordnr 
to increase the flow. In some oa^s quito dry wdk 
con be made to resume thoir productiveness by tho 
use of the torpedo. The tranfijx>rt of p. in largo 
quantities is generally oanied out by means of the 
pipe-line system, tho oil being forced through the 
nipes by pumps which vary in size, according to the 
length of tho lino and other matters, from about 
80 to 800 horso-power. At tho wells the oil is 
usually stored in circular wooden tanks, but in Canada 
it is frequently contained in reservoirs cut out of the 
soft clay of the oil regions. Clay-linccl reeorvoira are 
used to some extent in tho Hussian oil-flolds. At tb.e. 
other end of the pipe-lino the oil is received in largo 
tanks made of boiler plate. 

By various processes of refining, p. is mads to yield ! 
a great variety of produote, such as naphthas, kerosene, j 
gasoline, vaseline, parafl9n wax, etc. P. products are 


I largely used in the manufacture of air-gns, oil gas, and 
coal-gas, and for all kinds of lighting and heating 
! purposes. Emulsions of p. are employed in the 
! ii'imtmout of chest and lung diseases. P. is also used 
to a largo extent as a lubricant for various kinds of 
machinery and for railway vehicles. Tho demand for 
p. has greatly iuoroasod on account of tho enormous 
development of petrol-driven automobiles, and tho 
use of p. as a liquid fuel is rapidly extending, recent 
tests having shown the value of this fuel, either alone 
or in conjunction with coal, for warships and other 
largo vessel 9 , and also for locomotives. Soo' Oii^ 
Petrol, Engine, Fuel. 

PETROLOGY (Pbteogbapht), the science of 

rocks and tho investigation of thoir composition, 
Mt.ruotiire, and history ; aornotimes called Lithology. 
Nearly all rocks consist of mineral ingredients, although 
a few arc comiwsod of animal or vegetable tissues. 
The origin of all rocks can bo effectively traced, and 
tlu^y are classed according to their origin. P, goes 
hand in hand with Geology (q.v.), and a knowledge 
of p. is as important to the geologist as a knowledge 
of geology is necessary to the petrologiat. 

The number of iinpoitant rock-forming minerals is 
relatively small, and does not oicood 100. The 
commonest is quartz ; others are felspar, mica, 
chlorite, kaolin, caloite, olivine, augite, hornblende, 
magnetite, and hicmatito. Calcite composes lime- 
stones, whilo quartz is found in the sandstones and 
with a percentage of silica in igneous rocks. Dis- 
integration produces constant changes in rocks, as does 
weathering. Some minerals aro not affected by these 
causes, however, e.g. white mica and quartz. Felspar 
may bo changed into kaolin, and muscovite to quartz, 
whilo biotite yields chlorite and cpidote. Disintegra- 
tion may so affect rocks that, tho essential compositions 
being taken away or changed, tho remainder may form 
sand or gravel and give rise to beds. 

Igneous Rocks (Lat. i(^nis, ‘ fire *) owe their origin 
to volcanic action. Whilo some of the crystalline rocks 
are composed of tho same ingredients as occur in many 
igneous rocks, they differ so tnatcrially from lavas that 
they could not have boon cousolidato at or near the 
earth’s Buifaoo. Those includo diorites, doleritos, 
quartz-porphyries, granites, and gabbros. Tho micro- 
scope rovealw them to bo of igneous origin. They have 
cooled cloop down in tho earth, and deriudatiou has 
caused them to appear near the auidaco. Thus the 
i',r')oou3 rocks aro divide<l into tv/o ricsscs : tho 
vohanic, or suporflcial, and the qMonic, or deep-seated. 

of tho igaooiifl rooks aro cryatjdline or massive, 
others fragmentary. Tho former include granite, 
obsidian, pumice, and basalt ; the latter aro com- 
posed of volcanic aahj'.a more or loss closely compacted 
together, and are known as lu[fs (q.v.). 

Skdimxntaey Rooks are generally tho d6bris of 
pre-existing rooka which, having aooumulatod in 
.seas, lakes, or upon laud, have been subsequently 
HU bj 00 ted to pi’ossiiro and prcssixl into solid form. 
Among these may bo mentioned the sandetones, 
cooglom orates, clays, and ehaloa. Organically 
Dhuivbd Rooks. — Some rocks owe thoir origin to living 
organisms, e.g. corals, limestones, lyenito beds, and 
chalk ; othors again may bo duo to mmaina of vege- 
table life as peat and coal. MKTA 2 a[OB.VKoaio Rocks 
are rocks which bavo been changed by ohemioal 
action, percolation of water, or prosaure. Sodhaeiitarv 
rooks are changed, too, at their point of contact with 
igneous rocks as limestones, which booomo crystalline 
marhlcH, ctandstones are ohangod to quartzites, coal 
to graphite, and ola^ to porooUanite. Nearly all 
such rocks are distinguished by thoir foliated struoture. 
Hooks which aro subjected to intense pressure become 
schistose aud crystalline in struoture, and this applies 
equally to sedimentary and igneous rocks. 

Some authorities form another class of rooks oidled 
the Debivativs Books, because these rooks are derived 
from other pro-oxistiag rocks. 

Williams, Modern POrography; Barker, Petrology 
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/<of Stud^i Htttoh» Pitfolcgy Ttai-Booki Adye, 
ifftlifii TAihelagy, 

PETROIVXUB (I. Cent.), Rom. s&tiristt probably 
Giiirs Paxuoinus, whom Tacitus desoribes as refined 
debaoohoe and oonnoisseur* henoo the poeVa sumame 
Arbiitr, Gains P. was proconsul of Bithynia and 
boon companion of Nero ; foil owing to jealousy and 
Buspioion; oommittod eiuicido by kIow dograos with 
mat oalmnose. P.’s work has survived in a mutilated 
form ; two books and some fragments extant ; oolloo* 
tion of satirost medley of prose and verso ; marked by 
originality and strength; valuable picture of oon> 
temporary Bom. life; humorooa in refinod manner, 
in marked contrast to eoarsenese of Jtivonal ((7.V.). 

PBTaOPAVLOVSK.— (1) (55° N., 69° E.) town, 
on Ishim, Akmolinsk, Asiatic Russia ; trade in cattle. 
Pop. 20,000. (2) (53° N., 169° E.) seaport, Kam- 

chatka, Siberia, on Sea of Kamchatka. 

PETROPOLI 8 (22° 40' 8., 43° 5' W.), town, health- 
resort, Rio de Janeiro state, Braxil ; cotton industries. 
Pop. 20,000. 

PETROVSK.-- -(1) (42° 59' N., 47° 36' E.) seaport, 
on Caspian Sea, Baghestan, Bueeian TranscaucaBia. 
Pop. 9000. (2) (52^ 17' N., 46° 16' E.) town, on 

Modvyeditza, Saratov, Busaia. Pop. 14,500. 

PETROZAVODSK (61° 46' N., 34° 28' E.), chief 
town, Olonets government, Russia, on Lake Onega ; 
cannon foundry. Pop. 14,500. 

PETTY, SIR WILLIAM (1023-87), Eng. politician 
and economist ; sent to Ireland as physician, and 
volunteered to survey forfeited catatefl, which it was 
proposed to sail ; drew up Down Survey, a model of 
statistical ezcallenoe; became chief agent of settle- 
ment ; one of founders of Royal fioo., inoorporated, 
1662 ; ancestor of Earla of Shelbumc. 

PETUNIA, genus of plants, order Solanaoenj ; 
native to S. America; flowers funnel-shaped and 
blue or white ; garden flower in Britain. 

PETWORTH (50° SIK N., 0° 37' W.), market town, 
Sussex, England. 

PEVElfBEY (60° 49' N., 0° 22' E.), Buiall seaport, 
Sussex, England. 

PEWTER is on alloy, generally of tin and load, lo!ig 
known and valued. Canldi'ons, mugs, plates, diehco, 
etc., wore cast or liammered from this alloy. Common 
p. oonfiistfl of four parts of tin to one of load ; a flnor 
p. oontaios no load, but antimony, and a little copper 
and bismuth. 

PEZENAS (48° 29' N., 3° 27' W.), town, 

France, on Htrault ; Bom. Pkeennee ; trade in j 
brsndiea. Pop. 7100. I 

PEZZA, BlIGHELE, 000 Fra Biavolo. 

PFALZ, Gor. name for Palatinate {q,v.). 

PFALZBURG (48° 47' N., 7° 16' E.), town, Lorraine, 
Germany, in Vosgea ; formerly a fortrose ; taken by 
Germans, 1870. Pop. (1910) 3804. 

PFLEIDERER, OTTO (1839-1903), Ger. theo- 
logian of advanced critical Bchool ; wrote Philosophy 
of RkUgion, Origins of ChrUiianity, Primitive Chris- 
tianity, etc. 

PFORZHEIM (48° 62' N., 8° 41' E.), town, Baden, 
Germany, at junction Nagold and Enz ; Roman 
Porta Hereynia; jewellery. Pop. (1910) 73,788. 

PHiEDRUB (1. cent. A.1).), the Rom. fabulist, 
appears to have been brought as a slave to Rome from 
Inrime. The fables wore probably renderiugs of Gk. 
fables of iEsop and others, but some are original end 
refer to events of the reign of Tiberius. 

PH JET ON, Tropic Birds {q,v.). 

PHAGOCYTOSIS, term applied to the engulfing 
and destruction of micro-organisms and other minute 
bodies by certain cells of the body termed phagocytes. 
This power is posBessod by minute unioeliular organisms, 
such as the amoeba, as their solo method of obtaining 
nutrition ; in higher organisms wo find phagocytic 
cells on the external surface and lining the alimentary 
tract ; and in the most highly organised aniiuals, buou 
as man, there are many cells, fixed or wandering, 
which retain their power of p., the purpose of which 


is to remove ddbris resulting from injury, inflammatory 
processes, etc., or to remove foreign particles or micro- 
organisms. 

^0 most important fixed phagocytic cells of the 
body ere the large cells of the pulp of the spleen and 
of the lymph glands, certain endothelial cells, e,g, 
in certain Ui^g membiaucaof the body, and neuroglia 
celb. Of greater importance are the wandering colls, 
which include the white corpuscles of the blood, all 
of which are not, however, phagocytes, the phagocytic 
power being posoesrtod by the polyimjorphi-nutUar, 
eosinophil, and large hyaline leucocytes, out not by 
the lymphocytes. When a foreign particle or micro- 
organism is token within a colb if it is digeatiblo a 
digestive fluid is secreted by the coll, which forms 
a vacuole around the foreign body, digests it, and 
the resulting products are absorbed. If the foreign 
body is not digestible, it may be retained for a time 
within the cell and at length discharged, or it may 
bo killed and eventually digested, or, if it is very 
resistant, it may multiply and destroy the cell. See 
Blood, BAOTnaioLoov. 

PHALANGERS, see under Marsupials. 

PHALANSTl^RE, seo FouEiER, Ejianqots. 

PHALARIS (d. 664 D.c.), tyrant of Agrigentum, 
Sicily ; suppressed republic, c. 670 ,* increased pros- 
perity of state ; ultimately overthrown by Telemachus, 
and consumed in instrument of his tyranny, the brazen 
bull ; character, a problem of archaiology. 

PHALLIC EMBLEMS, see under Pjiai.licism. 

PHALLICIBM, worship of the sex organs or of 
representations of them (phallic emblems), as symbols 
of the generative pov'er in nature. 

PHALLISM, Phalhcism ((/.v.). 

PHALTAN (18° N., 74° 29' E.), town, capital ol 
native state Phaltan, Bombay, India. Pop. (town) 
10,000; (state) 46,000. 

PHANEROGAMS, sco Bot.any. 

PHARISEES, Jewish religious party frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament, especially as oppon- 
ents of Christ. It most be remembered that it is the 
worst side of Pharisaism that is reprosonted by the 
Evangolists. Their one great principio was loyalty to 
the liivw, which is to them what Christ is to Christiana. 

PHARMACOLOGY, the scionc)e which deals with 
the physiological action on animals and on man, ol 
drugs and of their thorapoutio nges. The science of p. 
may bo said to have begun with the expcTiraents of 
Wkpfeb and BRUirmiB in 1676, who produced con- 
vulsions rosembliiig those of tetanus in dogs with 
nux vomica; and similar experiments of more or 
Jess value wore carried out by later exporimen- 
tera. HATJ.Eii (1708-77) couducted experiments on 
human beings, and in 1766 Fontana published an 
exhaustive work showing the ofiect of poisons on 
different organs of the body. Majbndib, at the be- 
ginning of the XIX. cent., and Claudu Bbbkard, 
somewhat later, made important physiological and 
pharmacological investigations, and by the middle 
of the oenL, when BuciuiniM established his pharmaco- 
logical laboratory, the action of many important 
drugs had been ocoortainod and p. had gained a sc: emtifio 
basis. Modern rnoihods of pharmaoologioal investi- 
gation include the study of the eiloct of substances 
on bacteria, leucocytes, frogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, 
and other animals, and not only the general symptoms, 
but the eflocts on the circulation, nerves, muscles, 
etc., must be studied experimentally. It is by such 
moUiods that the practical value and the therapeutic 
uses of a drug can be gained. 

Action ol Drugs. — The action of a drug may be 
either primary, Le. due to the unaltered drug, or 
stc(mdary, uo. duo to compounds formed by the drug 
in the body ; its action may be also either direct, i.e. the 
action produceri on an organ with which the drug comes 
in actual contact, or tndtreef, i.e. when an organ or 
part of the body is affected si^ondariJy to the action 
of the drug on another organ. 

Drugs may be classified according to the organa 
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or parte of the body on which they act, but a number pentine. (e) Some drugs make the urine aoid, e.(7. 
of drugs may bo included in several olassee, as they nonzoic acid, (d) Other drugs make the urine alkaline^ 
may act in different ways upon different organs. c-p. potassium and sodium salts, (c) Those drugs 

I. Djioos ABEiSTiKO PuTBKPACTiON : those which which prevent the formation of calculi in the urinary 

prevent the growth of micro-organisms are termed passages are termed Uihoniriptic4t the drugs ^ven 
antisepii-ci, and those which destroy micro-organisms depending on the different causes of the condition — 
dmnfectarUs, Carbolic acid, perchloride of mercury, alkalies, benzoic acid, salicylates being given under 
and peroxide of hydrogen are examples. various conditions. (/) Certain drugs prevent deoom- 

II. Dbuos actino on Pabasitxs : those which kill position of the urine, e.g. iirotropine, copaiba, 

parasites inhabiting the intestine are termed antheU VIII. Dnuoa actinq on thb Bodily Heat: those 
mirUicSf e.g. filix mas, santonin ; the term parasiticide drugs which decrease the temperature of the body 
being usujuly reserved for those which act on parasites are termed antipyretieSf and act either by increasing 
of the skin, €.g, mercury and sulphur preparations, the loss of heat, e.g. the diaphoretics and dilators of 
formalin. the cutaneous blood vessels (see above), or by diminish- 

III. Dbuqs acting on thb Blood : (a) on the blood ing the production of heat, e.g. acetanilide, phenag- 
plasma : aniitoxinSt e.g. diphtheria antitoxin, are onum. Certain drugs cause a rise of temperature, e.g. 
mjocted to neutralise the toxins of certain liisoaaes, cocaine and belladonna in poisonous quantities, but 
while certain toxins may be injected to stimnlat© the are not used medicinally for the purpose. 

plasma to form antitoxins ; alkalies , e.g. potassium IX. Drugs acting on thb Digestivx System : (a) 
and sodium salts, are given to make the plasma more drugs which increase the amount of saliva secreted are 
alkaline, as in gout. (6) On the red corpuscles: haematinics termed sialogogues , and act (1) either on the secreting 
increase the amount of hosmoglobin in the red cor- cells or upon the terminations of the nerves to them, 
puscles, e.g. iron, arsenic, (c) On the white corpuscles : e . g . jaborandi, mercury; (2) on the ganglion cells, e . g . 
quinine arrests the migration of wliito corpuscles through nicotine; (3) reflexly by stimulation of the termina- 
tlie vessel walls, (d) Altering the coagulability of the tions of afferent nerves, in the mouth, e . g . acids, alcohol ; 
blood: calcium chloride and other calcium salts increase in the stomach, e . g . antimony, ipecacuanha, 
coagulability, citric acid and citrates diminish it. (6) Those drugs which decrease the amount of saliva 

IV. Drugs acting on tur Blood Vessels : certain secreted are termed antisialogogues , and act (1) cither 
drugs dilate the vessels, either applied locally, e . g . on the secreting cells or upon the terminations of the 
ammonia, silver nitrate ; or taken intonmJly, amyl nerves to them, e.g. atropine, hyoscyamiis; or (2) 
nitrate, caffeine ; or by acting on the nerve centres reflexly by their depressant action on the terminations 
for the vessels, e . g . ether, chloroform. Others contract of afferent nerves, e . g . opium, alkalies. 

the vessels, either applied locally, e.g. suprarenal (c) Those drugs which act upon the stomach may 
extract, lead salts; or taken internally, e.g. ergot, (1) increase the amount of gastric juice secreted, e.g. 
digitalis; or by acting on the nerve centres for the aromatics and bitters, alcohol ; (2) decrease the amount 
vessels, e.g. cocaine, belladonna. Aslritigenti stop of gastric juice secreted, «.{ 7 . alcohol and ether in large 
bleeding by diminishing the size of the vessels, while doses, alkalies ; (3) modify the contents of the stomaon, 

E crchloride and certain other salts of iron stop bleeding cither by making thorn more acid. e.g. dilute mineral 
y coagulating the issuing blood. acids, or more alkaline, e.g. alkalies (specially bioar- 

V. Drugs acting on thb Heart : (a) directly on bonate of soda), or by preventing putrefaction, e.g. 
the heart : certain drugs increase tho force of the carbolic acid, creosote ; ( 4 ) dilate the blood vesBels of 
contraction, e,^. digitalis, etroph an thus; some increase tho stomach walls, e.g. dilute mineral acids, pepper 
the rate of tho boat, e.g. atropine, cocaine; others and other pungents, squill; (5) contraot the blood 
slow the rate of the heat, e.g. digitalis, etrophaiithus, vessels of the stomach walls, e.g. alum, dilute solutions 
piJocarpino; some increase both force and rate of tho of silver salts; (6) act as sedatives upon the nerves 
beat, €.g. alcohol, other; others decreaso both the of the stomach, e.g. bismuth subnitrate and carbonate, 
force and rate of the beat, e.g. arsenic, hydrocyauio opium ; (7) stimulato tho muscular movements of the 
acid. (6) On the vagus centre which oontrola the stomach, e.g. strychnine, aromatics, and bitters ; (8) 
nerve supply of the heart : some slow the pulse, e.(j. act as emetics in various ways, (i.) on the nerve centre, 
stivohnine, digitalis; others increase the rate of the controlling vomiting, e.g. apom(;rphme ; (ii.) partly on 
pulse, e.g. amyl nitrite, cocaine, (c) First stimulating the nerve centre and partly on tho stomach, e.g. tartar 
and then paralysing the iiervo ganglia of the heart, emetic, ipecacuanha; (iii.) locally on the stomach, e.g. 
e.g. nicotine, lobelia. copper sulphate, mustard ; (9) cause vomiting to 

VI. Drugs acting ON THE Skin: those which increase cease, (i.) by acting on the nerve centre controlling 
the^ amount of perspiration aro termed diaphoretics , vomiting, e.g. opium, bromides; (ii.) by acting locally 
acting either on the terminations of the nerves to tho as gastric sedatives, e.g. bismuth gubnitrato and 
sweat glands, e.g. pilocarpine, muscarine ; or upon the carbonate. 

centres in the spinal cord controUing these nerves, e.g. ( d ) TIioso drugs which act upon the intestines may 
salts of antimony, ipecacuanha; those which decrease act (1) as astringents, on the vessels of the walla of 
the amount of perspiration are termed anhidrotics , the intestines, e.g. alum and dilute silver salts soln- 
and act on the terminations of nerves to tho sweat tions ; (2) as astringents, constricting tho vessels by 
glands, e.g. atropine, hyoscyamus; or in a way which coagulating albuminous fluids, e.g. tannic acid, lead 
has not been exactly determined, e.g. nux vomica, salts ; (3) by diminishing the muscular contractions 
quinine. of tho walls of the intestines, c.g. opium, hyoscyamus; 

VII. Drugs aotino oh the Urinarv System : (4) by exorcising a purgative action, chiirfly by stimulat- 

(o) those drugs which increase the quantity of urine ing the muscular contractions of tho walls of the 
secret^ are termed diuretics. Certain of them act intestines — (i.) laxatives or mild purgatives, e.g. tama- 
by raising tho arterial pressure either generally, by rinds, figs, and other fruits, sulphur; (ii.) simple 

(1) acting on tho heart, e.g. digitalis, caffeine; or by purgatives, more powerful than laxatives, e.g. casoara 

(2) acting on the blood vessels, e.g. digitalis, squill; sagrada, aloes, rhubarb; (iii.) cathartics or drastic 
or locally in the kidney, by (1) contracting the efferent purgatives, e.g. jalap, elaterium, colocynth ; (6) as 
Teasels, oaffeine, buchn; or by (2) dilating tho renal intestinal antiseptics, preventing undue putrefaction 
vessels, e.g. pituitary extract, caffeine. Other diuretics of tho intestinal contents, e.g, salol, soured milk. 
act on the nerves controlling the secreting parts of (e) Those drugs w’bieh act upon tho liver may act 
the ki^oy or on the renal colls, e.g. caffeine, alcohol, (1) as cholagogues, increasing the quantity of bile 

S otassium citrate, and acetate. (6) Certain drugs secreted, podophyllin, euonymin; or (2) as anti- 
eorease the quantity of urine secreted, but this takes cholagogues, decreasing the quantity of bile secreted, e.g. 
place by causing inflammation of the kidney and so castor oil, calomel — but these drugs are not employed 
they ore not given medically, e.g. oautharides, tur* medioinaUy for this purpose. 
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(/) Drags which stimulate the secretion of the 
pancreas molude dilute mineral acids. 

X. Dbuos acting on the Qinbkal Mjstabolism : 
the term aUercUive is applied to drugs which alter the 
course of a disease, but the mode of action of which 
is not understood, e,g. mercury in syphilis ; while the 
term ionic is applied to drugs which improve the 
general health, and this may obviously be brought 
about in several different ways, €,g, by improving the 
digestion or the state of the blood. Strychnine, dilate 
mineral acids, iron, arsenic are all well-lmown tonics. 

XI. Dhugs acting on tub Rbspiratory System : 
{a) certain drugs act locally on the bronchial tract, 
being administered by inhalation, some stimulating, 
causing increase of mucous secretion and dilatation 
of blood vessels, B.g. oroosote, compound tincture of 
benzoin, while others may have a sedative action, 
e.g. hydrocyanic acid ; other inhalations are employed 
to disinfect the foul secretion in certain conditions, 
€.g. creosote, carbolic acid; while certain inhalations 
relieve spasm of tho muscular coats of the bronchial 
tubes, e.g. stramonium, amyl nitrite. (6) Some drugs 
act on the respiratory centre in the medulla oblongata, 
either stimulating it, e.g. ammonia, strychnine, or 
depressing it, e.g. physostigmine, chloroform, (c) 
Certain others act upon the bronchial secretion, in- 
creasing it, e.g. alkalies, ipecacuanha; or diminishing 
it, e.g. acids, belladonna ; or disinfecting it, e.g. copaiba, 
oubebs. {d] Drugs which relieve spasm of tho muscular 
coats of the bronchial tubes are termed aniispcuimodics, 
e.g. stramonium, hyosoyamus ; whiio (e) those which 
cause spasm inolnde physostigmine and pilocarpine. 
if) Certain drugs have an effect upon expectoration, 
aiding the expulsion of the contents of the bronchial 
tubes, and classed according to their effcc^t upon the 
general oirenlation as stimulants, e.g. acids, benzoin, 
turpentine preparations ; or depressants, e.g. alkalies, 
antimony suts, ipecacuanha. 

XII. Drugs acting on the NB&vouf Systhm : 
(a) Certain drugs act upon the peripheral temiuations 
of sensory nerves, some stimulating them, e.g. silver 
nitrate, zinc chloride, others depressing them, tho 
latter being divided into (i.) those which relieve pain, 
termed local anodynes, e.g. carbolic acid, aconite ; and 
(ii.) those which diminish sensibility, termed local 
ansDsthetics, e.g. cocaine, extreme cold produced by 
the ethyl chloride spray. 

(6) A number of drugs act on the nerve tranks, 
although not used medicinally for that purpose, 
causing irritation and inflammation, e.g. lead, arsenic. 

(c) Some drugs act upon the spinal cord, a number 
(i.) increasing the irritability of tho anterior horns of 
grey matter, €,g. strychnine, ammonia ; while others 
(ii.) have a depressant actioci upon tho anterior horns 
of grey matter, e.g. physostigmine, bromides. 

{d) Those drugs which act upon tho brain may bo 
divided into (i.) drugs acting upon tho motor centres, 
either depressants, e.g. alcohol, bromides, or stimulants, 
e.g. atropine, strychnine ; (ii.) drugs acting as general 
cerebral stimulants, exciting the mental faculties, but, 
if taken in quantity, with eventually a paral 3 ’’sing 
influence, e.g. alcohol, opium, cannabis indica ; (iii.) 
drugs acting as general cerebral depressants mav be 
further classed as (a) hypnotics, which produce sleep, 
e.g, bromides, chloral hydrate ; (b) narcotics, which, in 
addition to producing sleep, in largo doses act as 
depressants of the circulatory and respiratory systems, 
e.g. opium, belladonna ; (c) general ancpsthdics, which 
lead to total unconsciousness, with abolition of re- 
flexes and insensibility to pain, e.g. chloroform, ether. 

(e) Drugs acting on the special sense organs, in- 
cluding (l) dilators of the pupil of the eye, or mydriaUcs, 
e.g. atropine, cocaine; (ii.) contractors of the pupil of 
the eye, or myoiics, e.g. pilocarpine, physostigmine; 
(lU.) dnigs which paralyse aooommodation of the 
pupil by acting on tho oiliarv muscle, e.g. atropine, 
hyosoyamine ; (iv.) drugs which cause noises in the ear, 
e.g. quinine, saUoyUG acid. 

(/) Drugs acting on the sympathetic nervous system, 


causing paralysis of tho ganglion cells, e.p. nicotine, 
corara. 

XIU. Drugs acting on tub Gbnbbattvb System s 

(а) Thoso drugs which are supposed to stimulate 
sexual desire are termed aphrodistacs, e.g. oantharides, 
cannabis indica, while those which have the opposite 
efieol are termed anaphrodiaiacs, e.g. bromides, opium ; 

(б) drugs which stimulate the uterus to contraction 
are termed echolict, e.g. ergot, quinine ; (c) drugs 
which increase tho menstrual flow are termed smmeaa- 
gogucs, e.g. ergot, guaiaoum ; {d) certain drugs have a 
depressant action upon the contractions of the uterus, 
e.g. bromides, hyosoyamus ; (e) those drugs which 
increase the secretion of milk in the breasts are termed 
galacietgogues, e.g. jaborandi, and those which decrease 
the secretion of milk, anti-galactagoguu, e.g. bella- 
donna. 

PHAHMACOPCI^IA, term applied to a book pub. 
by an authorised body, containing a Ust of drugs, 
their oharaotera, and their proparationn, together 
with a list of approved compound medicines with 
directions for preparing them. The first such work 
pub. under authority appears to bo that of Nuremberg 
m 1642, a student, Valerius Cordus, having shown a 
collection of the receipts of various medical, authorities 
to the physicians of that city, who persuaded him to 
pubhsh it under the authority of the city council. The 
first edition of the London Pharmacopoeia was issued 
the Coll, of Physicians in 1G18, the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia in 1699, and tho Dublin Pharmacopoeia 
in 1807,Jbut by the Medical Act of 1868 the Gont^al 
Medical Council was ordained to publish tho British 
Pharmacopoeia to take tho place of tho former three. 
This work first appeared in 1804, and the latest edition 
is that of 1898. Most countries have now national 
pharmacopoeias pub. by the respective governments, 
the phamiacopcoia of tho U.S. A. being issued, however, 
only under the authority of a commission of medical 
and phannaoeutioal societies. 

PHARMACY, the art of preparing and preserving 
drugs and compounding and dispensing medicines 
according to the prescriptions of physicians. D?‘uggiste, 
i.e. persons who sold drugs, and apoUi-ecaries, i.©. 
persons who disponKod modioincs, were formerly classed 
among merchants and grocers, and had no organisation 
or separate status until 1617, when the apothecaries 
obtained a ohai’tor. By tho end of the aVH. cent, 
apothecaries began to proscribe medicines and take 
upon themselves tho duties of physioians, whoso 
opposition they thus incurred, and by whom, in re- 
taliation, obemista and druggists were encouraged to 
compound and dispense medicines. In 1748, and 
again in 1815, the apothooaries attempted, without 
Biiccess, to obtain legal control over the chemists and 
druggists ; and when, in 1841, the apothecaries again 
made such an attoinpt, on the ground that there was 
no proper education or examination of chemists and 
druggists in Britain, tho latter met tho objection by 
forming the Pharmaceutical Soc. of Great Britain, 
which received a royal charter of incorporation in 1843, 
to protect their interests and to organise an adeauato 
system of education in pharmacy. 

In 1862 a Pharmacy Act was passed, establishing a 
register of pharmaceutical chemists, the Act of 1868 
added a register of ohomists and druggists and made it 
illegal for unrogist-ered persons to sell the poisons 
mentioned in the Act, whUe the Poisons and Pharmacy 
Act of 1908 extended the list of poisons and laid down 
strict rules regarding their sale. There arc throe 
examinations which candidates for registration must 
pass, tho first being in general knowledge, from which 
certhicatfs of univ. entrance and certain other similar 
examinations exempt ; tho second, knowm as the Minor 
Examination, is in bot., chem., physics, materia 
medioa, pharmacy, dispensing, posology, prescription 
reading, toxicology, and admits to the register of 
ohemists and druggists ; while the third, dr Major 
Examination, is not oompulaory, requiring an advanced 
knowledge of bot. and materia medioa, miorosoopio 
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itraotor* o( plants and drogs, plant diseases, or|;anio« 
quantitative analyBis, spectrum analysis, optica, a 
Imowledge of antitoxins, gland secretions, Bontgon 
rays, and similar resources of the modem scientific 
physician, and admits to the register of pharmaceutical 
chemists, 

PHARNABAZUS (fi. V.-IV. cent, b.c.), Persian 
satrap of Pk^gia under Darius II. ; entrusted with 
reduction of dk. citios of Asia Minor ; received and 
assassinated Alcibiades (^.v.); defeated Spartans off 
Ooidas, 394. 

PHAROMACBUS, soe Tbogons. 

PHAROS, see under I^ohthouse. 

PHARSALUS (39® 17' N., 22* 27' E.), town, 
Thessaly, Greece ; scene of battle of PharsiHia, whore 
Ctesar defeated Pompoy, 48 b.o. 

PHARYNGITIS, inflammation, frequently chronic, 
of the mnoons membrane of the pharynx, or upper part 
of the throat, and of the soft palate, usually due to 
unhygienic surroundings, exposure to cold and damp, 
a debilitated condition, anssmia, or digestive disorders, 
or associated with a tendency to gout or rheumatism. 
It may often bo due to speaking too much (especially 
in Bchool-teachors or clergymen), or to excessive 
smoking. Adenoids (q.v.) is a form of chronio p. 
with ctenoid vegetations and granulations. The 
treatment of acute p. is to apply a cold compress 
externally, with warm gargles of sodium bicarbonate 
or weak alum to relievo congestion. In obronio forms 
the practice is to remove cause of irritation, gargle 
regularly with a pinch of common salt or alum in water, 
or spray locally with menthol, astringent paints (c.p. 
silver nitrate, 20 gra. to the oz.) later. Tonics, cod- 
liver oil or iron, and a change of air are recommended. 

PHABYNX, that part of the alimentary canal that 
lies between the mouth and nasal passages above and 
the ossophagua or gullet below, the larynx, which 
leads to the trachea and lungs, going off from its 
anterior aspect. It is formcfl by the three overlapping 
constrictor muscles of tho pharynx behind and at the 
aides, while in front the soft palato dips downwards and 
backwards, dividing the nasal p, from tho oral p. 
Above tho soft palate, in the posterior port, the 
Eustachian tubes, communicating with the ear, open, 
one on each side, ond below their openings is a mass 
of lymphoid tissue, termed tho pharyngeal tonsil. 
Between tho p. and the mouth are projections called 
the pillars of tho fauces, and between the anterior 
and posterior pillars on each side, the oval lymphoid 
masses, the tonsils lie. In the embryos of the highor 
vertebrates and in lower vertebrates tho bronchial 
arches and clefts are situated in tho walls of tho p., 
and in water-breathing vertebrates the gills are situ- 
ated there. See Digestion, Ear, Auenoids. 

PHABCOLOMYDAl, Wombats, soe under Mae- 
SUPIALfl. 

PHASIANIDiE, PHBASAirr Family {q.v.), 

PHASMIDJE, Leaf Insects {q,v.), 

PHEASANT FAMILY, PUASIAN1D.S, largo and 
important family of game-birds, widely distributed 
throughout tho Old World, tho majority being of 
Oriental origin. They are birds of splendid colouring, 
and often bear combs or wattles. Amongst them 
are the true Pheasants {Phasianua), a familiar (intro- 
duoed) sporting bird in Britain, while other handsome 
gonera aro tho Golden Pheasant {Chrysolophus 
pictus), the Abous Pheasant {Argusia-nusiirgua)^ and 
the Hoened Pheasants or Tragopans of Northern 
India and China. The Paeteidoes {Perdrix), with 
mottled prot^tive colouring and alternate bating 
and gliding flight, ranges over a wide area in Europe 
and Asia, while one species is a Brit, resident. The 
Quail (Coturnix), though loss in size, resembles the 
Common Partridge, but has a peculiarly distinctive 
note. It is a visitor to Britain, but ranges throughout 
Ear(^, N, Asia, and India, and winters in Africa. Most 
wonderfd of all we tho showy Peacocks {Pavo), of 
which throe species aro known, all of whioh hail 
originally from the Far Eovst. 


PHEXDZA0 (b. c. 600 iLO.), the greatest Mulptor 
of ancient Greece; b. at Athens. He executed a 
number of splendid statues for Athens, including an 
ivory and gold figure of the goddess Athena. A 
colossal figure of Zeus at Olympia was considered hia 
masterpiece. Fragments of hia work are among the 
Elgin Marbles iu the British Museum. See SouLFruEB, 
Athens. 

PHEIDON (c. VII. cent. B.C.), king of Argos; 
sooght supremacy in Peloponnesus ; said to nave 
laid plot to murder flower of Corinthian youth ; re- 
sisted by Sparta. 

PHELPS, AUSTIN (1820-90), Congregationalist 


divine in U.S.A. 

PHENACETIN, drug prepared by the action of 
glacial acetic acid upon para-phenetidin, a coal-tar 
derivative, consisting of colourless, tasteless, scaly 
crystals ; used as an antipyrotio for reducing the 
temperature in certain conditions, and as an analgesio 
for relieving the pain of neuralgia, sciatica, migraine, 
or headache. 

PHCNACODUS, SCO under HoESB Family. 

PHENAZINE8, yellow solid, forming blue or red 
solutions in sulphuric acid, and yielding privative# 

whioh are dyostulls ; p. itself is ^CeH 4 ; 
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PHENOL, see Cabbolio Acid. 

PHENOMENALISM, see METAPHYSICS. 

PHENOMENON, that whioh appears, as opposed 
to noumenon (q.v.). 

PHIDIAS, SCO Pheidias. 

PilXGALIA, ancient GJr. city in S.W. Arcadia, 
situated on rocky site amongst Peloponnesian Mts. ; 
captured by Laoeebsmoninne, c. C60 b.o. ; later regained 
independence, but fell into decay under Rom. rule ; 
considerable part of city wall and a largo square 
fortress still traceable ; also temple, famotis for its 
beanty and dedicated to Apollo Epiourius, some 6 or 6 
miles distant. 

PHILADELPHIA (39® 67' N., 75* 9' W.), city, on 
Delaware R., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Public buildings 
inoludo the old Stato Honse, where Declaration of 
Indopendenoe was promulgated in 1776, oiW hall, 
U.S.A. government buildings, mint. Masonic Temple. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania [q.v.) was incorporated in 1779; 
other odncational ostablishmonts are the academies 
of music, art, and natural science, and there aro 
numerous colleges and schools, including the William 
Ponn Charter School, founded in 1680. There is a 
modem R.C. cathedral, oomplotod in 1864 ; great 
number of churches of various denominations; fine 
system of parks, of which Fairmount Park ii one of 
largest in America, with an area of over 3400 acres, 
containing numerous statues, monuments, and foun- 
tains In neighbourhood are the zoological gardens. 
There are numerous hospitals and other philanthropic 
institutions. 

P. was founded in 1682 by William Penn ; in- 
corporated as city, 1701 ; capital of Pennsylvania till 
superseded by Lancaster, 1799. First American 
Congress met hero in 1774, and here Declaration of 
Indopondoncs was adopted, 1776, and Union Consti- 
tution drawn up, 1787 ; capital of Union, 1790-1800 ; 
first meeting oi National Union Convention held here, 
1866 ; site of international exhibition, 1876 ; damaged 
by storm, 1878 ; commemorated first coming of Penn, 
1882 ; recent events include labour riots, 1910. 

P. is largest city in Pennsylvania, and third in 
point of size in U.S.A. ; groat industrial and oom- 
mercial town, situated on Delaware R. ; important 
port, a ship channel enabll^ vessels of large draught 
to roach centre of city. Tonnage of foreign trade 
entered in 1910-11 was 2,672,883; cleared, 2,327,119; 
imports in 1910 valued c, £13,000,000, exports c, 
£13,051,389. P. has important shipbuilding yards, 
sugar and oil refineries, breweries, ohemicar works ; 
manufactures carpets and other woollens, tapestry. 
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hosiery, cotton, hemp, and jute goods, silks, hardware, 
maohmery, clothing ; about half the glazed kid of 
U.S.A. is made here. Pop. (1910) 1,549,008. 

Lillian I. Rhoades, Story of Philadelphia (New York, 
1900). 

PHILADELPHIA, Rabbath-Ammon (31'» 56' N., 
36® E. ), chief town of the Ammonites, Palestine. 

PHILiE (24® r N., 32° 47' E.), island in the Nile, 
Egypt, near Aswan Dam ; covered with interesting 
temples and other buildings, of which most notable 
are the great columned hall known as ‘ Pharaoh’s bed,* 
and the temple of Isis ; these are sometimes sub- 
merged by waters of the Earn. 

PHILARET (c. 1653-1633), ecclesiastical name of 
Fedor Nikitich Romanov, patriarch of Moscow ; 
forced into his position among revolutions in which 
his powerful house fell; showed himself an able ad- 
ministrator ; forbade peasantry to leave their holdings, 

PHILATELY (Gk. philein^ to love, and atel^, free 
from taxation), the systematic collection of postage 
stamps. The craze started about the time of the 
first issue of Brit, penny stamps (1840), originating 
with the collection of Dr. Gray of the Brit. Museum. | 
P. has now become a science cultivated by numerous 
societies and possessing a largo body of ht. The 
Philatelic Society of London is the most important 
association of collectors. 

PHILEMON AND BAUCIS, name of opera of 
Gounod’s. See Baucis. 

PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO, Now Testament, 
book, written by St. Paul while in prison at Rome, 
about Onesimus, a runaway slave of Philemon’s 
and convert of Christianity ; authenticity hardly 
doubted. 

PHILIP, tho Apostle ; often confused with Phihp 
the Evangelist {Acts 0®) ; mentioned several times in 
Fourth Gospel. 

PHILIP II. (382-336 b.c.), king of Macodon; f. 
of Alexander the Great. Anarchy prevailed after 
death of P.’s f., King Ainyntas, 370. P. seen rod throne, 
359, and speedily restored order ; conquered several 
Gk. cities in Thrace, and founded Philippi, 368 ; capture 
of Olynthua inspired Olynthiac orationsof Demosthenes ; 
conquered Phocis, 346 ; commandor-in-chief of forces 
of Amphyctyonio Council, 338 ; defeated Athens and 
Thebes at Chceronoa^ 338, and became supremo in 
Greece. P. instituted Macedonian phalanx. 

PHILIP I.-VI., kings of b’rance. 

Philip I., Philippe I. (1052-1108), succ., 1060; his 
vassal, WilUam, Duko of Normandy, made himself 
stronger than Crown by conquering England ; but 
P., though reputed lazy and debauched, always held 
his own against Normandy ; excommunicated for evil 
living, 1094, but refused to repudiate wifo ; annexed 
Vermandois, Vexin, Valois, and bought Bourges. 

Philip II., Philippe Auguste (1165-1223), 
suoc., 1180; m. Isabella of Hainault, descendant 
pf Carolingians, and thus strengthened Capet ian 
d^asty; wrested hia wife’s lands, Artois, Amienois, 
Valois, Vermandois, from Count of Flanders; sub- 
dued Duke of Burgundy, 1186, and established strong 
rule ; aided St. Bernard in monastic revival and 
persecuted heretics, especially Jews ; wont on Third 
Crusade, 1282 ; ambitious of conquering Normandy ; 
aided sons of Henry II. in revolt, 1189, receiving 
homage of Richard and capturing Lo Mans. On 
Richard’s accession P. planned to divide his Fr. lands 
with John, but was diverted by feudal revolt of counts 
of Boulogne, Brittany, Champagne, and Hainault ; 
assisted Arthur against John, and on Arthur’s death 
united Normandy, Anjou, etc., to France (1202-4) ; 
recovered Brittany, 1206 ; repelled attacks of John 
and emperor, 1211-14. P. was tho greatest of tho 
Capetiana ; gave France unity ; built royal castles 
and fortlhed towns, making Crown strong ; religious, 
but enforced obedience of clergy to state; Life, by 
Hutton. See France (History). 

Philip IIL, THE Bold (1246-1285), succ., 
1270; pioui> Tirtuoas* and mediocre; for some 
70 


-PHILIPPEVILLE 

time continued to rule France after wise fashion of 
his f., Louis IX., but ultimately fell under influence 
of Charles of Anjou, who incit^ him to ambitious 
foreign pohey; d. during ill-fated expedition to 
Sicily. 

PhlUp IV., LB Bel (1268- 1314), roco., 
1285; united Brie, Champagne, and Navarre to 
Franco by marriage with Joan of Navarre ; estab- 
lished strong despotism ; attempt to tax clergy brought 
forth papal bull, Unam Sanctam, 1302 ; excommuni- 
cated for burning bull ; transferred papal hoadc|uarterfl 
to France ; Rom. law adopted. See France (History). 

PhiUp V. (c. 1294-1322), succ., 1316, setting aside 
niece Jeanne ; restored order after misrule of Louis X.; 
codified laws, improved coinage, crushed feudal risings. 

Philip VI. (1293-1350), s. ’of Charles of Valois, 
younger bro. of Philip IV. ; assumed throne to ex- 
clusion of niece, 1328; won great victory over 
Flemings at C asset, 1328, but was unfortunate 
against English ; Hundred Years War began, 1337 ; 
important acquisition of Dauphin^, 1349. 

PHILIP II. (1527-98), king of Spain; m. Mary of 
Portugal, 1543, Mary I. of England. 1654, Isabella 
of France, 1659, Anne of Austria, 1570 ; his f., 
Charles V., abdicated, 1556, andP. became chief monarch 
of Christendom ; attack of Franco and pope defeated 
by battles of St. Quentin, 1657, Oravelines, 1658 ; peace 
of Cateau-Cambresis, 1569 ; lost northern Netherlands 
through persecution of Protestants, 1679 ; Armada 
defeated, 1588 ; strong, narrow, rigid mind ; aided 
decline of Span. Empire. 

PHILIP IV. (1605-65), king of Spain; assisted 
dechno of Spain ; governed by favourite Olivares till 
1643 ; Portugal and Catalonia revolted, 1640 ; Franco 
gained territories by Peace of Pyrenees, 1669. 

PHILIP (c. 1177-1208), Ger. king; Duke of Suabia, 
1196; guardian of his nephew, Frederick II., western 
emperor, 1197; elected Ger. king, 1198; defeated 
rival claimant, Otto of Saxony, after 9 years’ war; 
popular, warlike, and handsome. 

PHILIP, THE Magnanimous (1504-67), landgrave 
of Hesse ; one of first Protestants ; bcoamo head 
of Ger. opposition to emperor ; founded Marburg 
Univ., 1527 ; with Luther’s sanction committed 
bigamy, 1540 ; made peace with emperor at Regens- 
burg, 1541, but overthrew Catholic ruler of Brunswiok- 
Wolfenbiittel, 1542 ; under ban of empire, 1646 ; 
surrendered, 1547. 

PHILIP THE Bold (1342-1404), duke of Bur- 
gundy, 1363 ; younger s. of King .loan ; won title 
le hardi by gallantry at Poitiers, 1356 ; led French 
against English, 1372 ; crushed large Flemish army 
at liosbeck, 1382 ; inherited Artois, Burgimdy, Flanders, 
etc., 1384, and developed their resources ; ruled France 
for Charles the Mad. 

PHILIP THE Good (1396-1467), duke of Bur- 
gundy ; in revenge for his f.’s assassination made 
Treaty of Arras, 1419, with Henry V. ; aided him in 
early victories ; deserted, 1429 ; bribed by fief of 
Champagne, but in 1435 drove bargain with Franco; 
aided in expulsion of English ; strong, ablo ruler over 
whole of Netherlands ; crushed Ghent rising, 1464, 
by terrible massacre. 

PHILIP, JOHN (1775-1861), Eng. Congregation- 
alist missionary to S. Africa ; went out, 1818, and 
denounced treatment of natives by Europeans ; in- 
fluenced public opinion in England. 

PHILIP, KING (c. 1639-76), chief of Wampanoag 
Indians, and called by them Mktacombt. His father 
had made an aUianco with the colonists of Rhode 
Island, but Philip abandoned the peaco policy and 
commenced hostilities in 1676. He was vanquished 
and killed by a company under Benjamin Churoh. 

PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT (c. 1314-69), wifo of 
Edward IIL of England, 1327 ; alliance important 
to Edward’s Fr. ambitions ; P. encouraged Eng. 
industries by bringing over Flemish weavers, working 
Tynedalo coal mines, etc. ; praised by Froissart. 

PHILIPPEVILLE (36® 62' N., 6® 63' E.), seaport, 
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Constantine, Algeria, on Gulf of Stora; ancient 

Ruaicada. 

PHILIPPI (41® 6' N., 24® 15' E.), city, ancient 
Macedonia; scone of victory of Ootavianus and Antony 
over Brutus and Cassius, 42 B.c. ; visited by Apostle 
Paul, who addressed an epistle to its inhabitants. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, in New 
Testament, generally put with Epistles to Philemon, 
Colossians, and Ephesians as a group forming * Epistles 
of the imprisonment.* The genuineness of P. is 
almost universally accepted, being only denied by 
very^ extreme critics. Early testimony to it is good, 
for it is referred to by Polycarp, and recognised by 
Justin Martyr, Marcion, and the Muratorian fragment. 
P. is important as showing a more advanced Christ- 
ology than Romans and Corinthians. 

Martin, Philippiaiis, etc. (Century Bible). 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (5® to 22® N., 117® to 127® 
E. ), large ^up of about 3141 islands and islets in Pacific 
Ocean, bmonging to U.S.A. ; bounded N. and W. by 
China Sea, E. by Pacific, S. by Celebes Sea ; total area, 
including Sulu Archipelago, c. 127,853 sq. miles ; 
largest islands are Luzon in N., Mindanao in S., Mindoro, 
Samar, Leyte, Cebd, Negros, Panay, Masbate, Bohol 
in centre, and Palawan and Balabao in W. Coast- 
line (over 11,000 miles) is broken, with numerous 
gulfs and bays ; coral reefs, espooially on E. Chief 
rivers are Cagayan, Pampanga, Agno, Bicol, Pasig, on 
Luzon; Agusdn, Mindanao, on Mindafiao; numerous 
lakes, Laguna de Bay, Taal, on Luzon ; Lanas, Liguasan, 
Kadagun, etc., on Mindanao. P. Islands arc con- 
nected by submarine ridge with Borneo and Celebes ; 
traversed by high mountain ranges (mostly volcanic) ; I 
highest peaks are Mount Apo, 10,312 ft, on Mindanao, 
Halc6n, c. 8850 ft, on Mindoro, May6n, c. 8000 ft, I 
BanAjao, 7382 ft., Data, 7364 ft, Isargog, 6634 ft, on ! 
Luzon ; there are 12 active volcanoes and several 
extinct ones. The islands arc subject to frequent 
earthquakes, heavy rains, and violent hurricanes 
(typhoons); climate fairly healthy. Vegetation is 
luxuriant ; immense forests of valuable timber. 
Fauna includes buffalo, boar, deer, antelope, water- 
buffalo (caraboa), etc. ; mammals scarce ; numerous 
birds, bats, reptiles, sea- and land-turtles ; fish abound ; 
beautiful and varied land, freshwater, and marine 
molluscs. Principal towns are Manila (capital), 
Bawan, Lipa, Laoag, Batangas, San Carlos, Tabac 
(in Luzon), Janday, llo-ilo (in Panay), Aragao, Barili 
(Cebd), Baybay, Ormoc (Leyte). 

Islands were discovered* by Magellan, 1521, and 
named San Lazaru.^ Islands; first Span, settlement 
established, 1665 (San Miguel on Cebd) ; Manila 
founded, 1671 ; present name dates from 1543, in 
honour of Philip II. ; Manila taken by British, 1762, 
and held until 1764 ; revolts against Span, rule, 1872, 
1896; scene of hostilities during Span. -American 
War ; ceded to U.S.A. , 1898 ; Fihpino rising under 
Aguinoldo, 1899, which ended with latter’s capture, 
1901 ; military government abolished, 1901. Islands 
are now administered by civil gov., assisted by mixed 
commission of Americans and natives and P. Assembly. 
Domin^t reli^on is Roman Catholic. Education is 
advancing rapidly under Amer. rule ; St. Thomas 
Univ. at Manila ; also industrial and trade schools, 
etc. Natives are mostly of Malayan origin, Negritos 
and Indonesians ; chief tribes are Visayan, Tagdlog, 
Bicol, Mows, Ingorrotes, etc. Railways on Luzon, 
Panay, and Cebd have been completed, and some are 
under construction. Chief products and exports are 
sugar, coffee, hemp, rice, tobacco, copra, cigars, indigo, 
timber, edible birds’ nests ; gold, iron, lignite, copper, 
sulphur, petroleum, rook^salt, gypsum are found ; 
but mineral resources have as yet hardly been de- 
veloped ; extensive pearl fisheries. Pop. — about 26,000 
Europeans and Americans, 50,000 Chinese, and c. 
8,000,000 natives. 

Atkinson, The Philippine I stands (1906) ; Blair and 
Robertson, The Philippine Islands, 1493-1898 (1903*8) ; 
Wright, Handbook to the Philippines (1908). 


PHILIPPOPOLIS (42® 3' N., 24® 53' E.), capital, 

E. Rumelia, Bulgaria, on Maritza ; seat of Gk. and 
Bulgarian abp’s ; commercial centre ; tobacco, silk- 
cocoons. Pop. (1910) 47,981. 

PHILIPPSBURG (49® 13' N., 8® 27' E.), small 
town, Baden, Germany ; tobacco. 

PHILIPS, AMBROSE (c. 1675-1749), Eng. minor 
poet ; wrote plays, pastorals, and miscellaneous verse. 
He was intimate with Addison and Steele, and had 
unpleasant passages with Pope. 

PHILISTINES, name given in Old Testament to 
people on the coast of Palestine. Recent research 
tends to identify them with the Purasati mentioned 
in Egyptian monuments of Ramesos III., about 
1200 B.c. They probably came from Crete, the ex- 
tremely important and only recently discovered 
civilisation of which received its death-blow shortly 
before this. The incoming Israelites had a long 
struggle with them, Samuel and David being victorious, 
but the Philistines lifted their head again shortly. 
Gaza, on the way from S. Arabia to Edom, was one 
of their chief cities. Tiglath-pilosor IV. of Assyria 
seized it (734 n.c.), and other towns around were 
conquered. Egypt succ. Assyria as the dominant 
power. An Arab migration took place about 300 B.c. 
It is difficult to piece together into a coherent story 
the fragmentary and contradictory notices of the 
PhiKstincs and Philistia in the Old Testament. As 
known to the Hebrews they wore either Semites or 
had absorbed Semitic civilisation. But excavations at 
Gezor show an undoubtedly ACgean element in their 
culture. 

Cook, Critical Notes on O.T. History ; Macalistor, 
History of Civilisation in Palestine. 

PHILLAUR, PniLAUR (31® 1' N.. 75® 60' E.), town, 
on Sutlej, Jalandhar, Punjab, Brit, India. Pop. 7000. 

PHILLIP, JOHN (1817-07), Scot, painter; at first 
dealt with Scot, subjects, but, going to Spain, drew his 
inspiration from there and became known as ‘ Spanish 
Phillip.* 

PHILLIPPS, see HAT.LIWELL-PniLLIPPS. 

PHILLIPS, EDWARD (1630 ?-1695 ?), writer ; 
nephew of Milton, whose Letters of Stale ho translated ; 
first to edit Drummond’s Poerns ; edited various works 
and wrote two novels. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN, Eng. poet ; wrote Splendid 
Shilling (1701) and other poems. 

PHILLIPS, JOHN (1800-74), Eng. geologist; b. 
at Harden, Wilts; nephew of William Smith {q.v.), 
and accompanied him in his geological travels ; app. 
prof, of Geol. at King’s Coll, London, 1834 ; elected 

F. R.S., 1834. 

PHILLIPS, STEPHEN (1868- ), Eng. poet; 

poems include Marpessn (1890), Christ in Hades (1896) ; 
plays are Paolo and Francesca (1899), Herod (1900), 
Nero (1906). 

PHILLIPS, WENDELL (1811-84), Amer. orator 
and abolitionist ; b. at Boston. His great speech in 
Faneuil Hall in 1837 Bccured his recognition as the 
greatest orator of the anti -slavery party, and ho became 
Garrison’s chief guide and co-operator. He did much 
to advance the women’s movement, and advocated 
the rights of the Indians. 

PHILLIPSBURG (40® 39' N., 76® 1' W.), city, on 
Delaware, Warren County, Now Jersey, U.S.A. ; iron 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 13,903. 

PHILLPOTTS, HENRY (1778-1869), bp. of 
Exeter, 1831. 

PHILO, Jewish philosopher, contemporary of 
Christ; lived at Alexandria, and forerunner of Alex- 
andrian school Little is known of his life, save a 
visit to Rome, 40 a.d. His x)hiloBOphy blends Platon- 
ism and Judaism. The Jewish element is the claim 
to divine origin of Mosaic writings, through which Jews 
possess absolute truth in religious matters ; every- 
thing right and good in Gk. philosophy previously 
taught by Moses. Philo adopts the allegorical method 
of interpreting the Old Testament customary among 
cultivated Alexandrian Jews. God is conceived as 
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the moit general of exiitonoes, inoorporeal, invisible, 
cognizable only through reason, Imperishable, eternal; 
in essence incomprehensible ; we oan know that He 
is, not what He is, and attributes oan be applied to 
Him only figuratively. The world is created by God 
not directly, since He is polluted by contact with 
matter, but through incorporeal potencies or ideas; 
like those of Plato, ideal patterns of things produced 
before creation of sensible world, yet difieimg as being 
efficient causea The Logos is the highest of these 
divine forces, intermediate between God and^ the 
universe, dwelling with God as His wisdom, and giving 
rise to numerous lower potencies, ministering spirits, 
angels, demons, immortal souls. The Logos is the 
first-begotten of God ; to us, itself a God. The human 
soul is imprisoned in the flesh, and the highest end of 
life is to loose the bonds of sense and rise to an ecstatio 
vision of the Divine. 

Drummond, Philo Judeeua, 

PHlLOLAUS, see PTTHAQOBaa. 

PHILOLOGY, the study of languages, especially 
as regards their hist, development and their mutual 
points of contact, their internal structure and external 
groupings. Though it has of late acquired a new 
form, it is an old soionce, pursued with good results 
in ancient Greece, in Alexandria, and in Rome. It 
lay dormant till the Kenaissanoe, when it acquired 
a great impetus, cspeoially in Italy, Prance, and 
Germany. The great names in this period wore Bad6 
in France, Lambin and Muret in Italy, Scaliger and 
Oasaubon, who eventually settled in England, Joatus 
Lipsios of Louvain, and Erasmus. 

The beginnings of comparative p. were on attempt, 
often repeated but without much success at the time, 
to establish a common origin of Greek and Latin, 
possibly in Hebrew. In 1780 an Eng. scholar, Jones, 

S ubli&hed couoluBions ascribing a common origin to 
reek, Latin, Gothic, Sanskrit, and Celtic, and his 
work, taken up by Franz Bopp, and later by Jakob 
Grimm, became the foundation of the modem science 
of p. Grimm in particular crystallised much of the 
loose knowledge of his day, and gave his name to that 
law of p. wluoh, so far os Teutonic languages are 
oonoemed, absolutely revolutionised the sciontifio 
study of languages. That law, briefly stated, amounts 
to this I that whenever a p, (, or k occurs in the parent 
language, it reappears in English, for instance, as /, th, 
or X, while aspirates bh, dh, and gh become b, d, and h. 
Clianges ringing on this law are used to explain most 
alterations of the purely Teutonic languages (see 
Tbutomio Lawquages). This discovery led to a 
much fitrioler investigation into the phenomena of 
p., and the placing of this as of other scioncea under 
definite general laws. 

This enabled a much more accurate classifi cation 
of the languages of the world than bad been possible 
before. Three large mroups are recognised : — 

1. Languagos without inflection, e,g, Chinese, 
Tibetan, etc. These are also called Isolating Languages, 
because each word or sound represents an idea and 
composite ideas sxe represented by an agglutination 
of isolated words. 

2. Languages capable of some degree of inflection, 
e.g, Turkish, Mongolian, Tamil, and some of the 
North American Indian languages. 

3. Languages capable of a high degree of inflection. 
These are in every respect the most important, and are 
usually divided into the Semitic and the Indo-Germanio 
family, the latter be^ also termed Aryan. 

The Semitic family embraces Hebrew, Pheanioian, 
S^an or Aramaic, Arabic, and the Abyssinian and 
Choan dialects. Changes in these languages (e.9. 
from smgular to plural) are mainly efiected by change 
of vowel 

The Indo-Genuanio family, the membora of which 
are probably derived from some lost Aryan parent 
langi^e^ is capable of oonsiderable subdivision. Of 
•everel ayetems of olaeaifioation proposed, the following 
is probably the most oonvenient 


A. — Sanskrit, Zend, and Old Persian. 

B. — Armenian. 

O.-^-Roman [q.v.) and its offshoots, including perhaps 
Albanian, though this language is often put in a group 
by itself. 

D. — Italic, comprising the Romance Languages 
(cpv.), Italian, French, Spanish, Rumanian, Romaunsh 
(tne S.E. Swiss dialect), and Portuguese, with their 
dialects {e.g. Provengal). 

JL — (Doltio, in its few surviving forms, Welsh, Gaelic, 
Erse, and Bm Breton and Manx, and itJ extinct forms 
(«.o^ Cornish). See Celts. 

F . — Teutonic (q.v.), comprising the Scandinavian 
languages, the Germanic languages (Gorman, Dutch, 
Flemish, Cape Dutch, and Frisian), and English. 

Q.— fifownic (q.v.), including Russian, Polish, Old 
Bulgarian, Bohemian, Lithuanian, Servian, and Lettish. 

Bnigmann^s Oomparalive Qrammar, Max Muller’s 
Season the Science of Lan^uagest and Paurs standard 
Principien dor Sprachgeschichte (Strong, 1888). 

PHILOSOPHER’S STONE, see AlchxHT. 

PHILOSOPHY, in the widest sense, is the reference 
of any set of phenomena to its determining principles, 
e,g, the p. of invention, of digestion, natural p. ; in 
its teohmoai sense, practically equivalent to Meta- 
physics iq^v.), an account of the fundamentally real, 
of the laws applying to all phenomena. The meaning 
and scope of the term have varied in different ages 
and among different writers. It was first used oy 
Pythagoras as the disinterested pursuit of knowledge. 
All branches of knowledge were at first parte of p. ; 
thus Aristotle included mathematics and physics in 
its scope. Later, as knowledge increased, the special 
sciences became independent, and the ta^ of p. was 
to oo-ordinato the principles of each science, to har- 
monise the claims of their postulates, so far as con- 
flicting. Farther, siuoe Gk. thought sought the real 
substance underlying the phenomena of sense, p. 
approximated to Ontology, the science of beln^ as 
bomg. If, however, as by modern empiricists, it is 
held that sensible objects and their taws may be 
known, but not any ultimate ground beyond phe- 
nomena, tliat things are only as they are known, p. 
then becomes Epistemology, an examination of the 
forms and categories of human thought. And great 
stress is laid on Epistemology, even by those who 
oppose this scepticism and seek the ultimate end of 
the universe. Besides these inquirios, p. is taken to 
include Logic, Ethics, iEsthetios, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, P. 01 Law, of Religion, of History. Certain of 
these have two aspects, and only as far as they deal 
writh the fundamental nature of existence are they 
strictly parts of p. ; in other respects, they are separate 
sciences. Thus, psychology, experimental science, 
and philosophical investigation of knowing mind ; 
ethics, natural history of moral ideas, metaphysical 
theory of obligation ; sesthetics, branch of physiological 
psychology and a p. of the beautiful 

Watson, Outlines of Philosophy, 

PHILOBTRATUB, name of several Gk. sophists, 
especially— ( 1 ) Th* Egyptian, of the time of Cleopatra ; 
(2) P. Vsnus, in the L and XL cent’s a.d. ; (3) Flavius 
P., 8 . of preceding, taught at Athena and l^me ; author 
of Life of Apolloniue of Tyana, Lives of the Sophists, etc. 

PHILOXENUS OF ]!AABBOG (fl. latter half of 
V. oent), Syriac writer and fervid upholder of the 
Monophysite doctrine. The work by which he is best 
remembered is his rendering of the Bible (the so-called 
Philoxenian Version), long the standard version of the 
Monophysites. 

PB1P8, SIB WILLIAM (1861-96), gov. of Massa- 
chusetts, U.6.A., 1692 ; commanded force which cap- 
tured Port Royal from French, but met no further suo- 
oeea, 1690; brave but narrow-minded and quarrelsome. 

* PHIZ,* see Brown*, Habl6t Knxoht. 

PHLEBITIS, inflammation of a vein ; may follow 
injury to the wall of the vein, debilitating diseases in 
which there is a feeble circulation, or may occur in 
connection with a septic wound. A clot, or thrombus. 
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is apt to form, whioh may be oarried to tho heart or 
lungs with serious results. The symptoms of p. are 
pain and tenderness in the part affected, redness of the 
skin, the affected vein becoming like a cord. If it is 
fleptio there is much swelling, accompanied by high 
temperature. The treatment is rest, hot fomentations, 
elevation of the part continued for three or four weeks 
after inflammation has gone down to prevent detach- 
ment of the clot if one forms. For septic p. surgical 
interference is necessary, the area of suppuration being 
opened up. 

PHLOX, a genus included in the Polenioniaoe©, and 
a favourite garden flower for borders and the like. Tlio 
iniloresoonce is a cyme. 

PHOCiBA (38* 40' N., 2fl® 43' E.), ancient city, on 
iSSgean, Ionia, Asia Minor. 

PHOCAINA, see Dolpjuic Family. 

PHOCIDA:, see Sbals. 

PHOCION (c. 402-317 B.C.), Athenian ]^litioian 
and general ; opposed patriotic resistance to Philip of 
Maoedon, but strove to check war party, who brought 
on fatal battle of (7AcBron«a, 330, and war witfi Antipater. 

PHOCIS, ancient district in N. Greece, bounded by 
Oorinthian Gulf on S. ; mountainous and unproductive ; 
chief mt., Parnassus ; river, Cophissus, with prcKluctivo 
valley ; also fertile Crisaian plain ; possessed Delphic 
oracle. 

PHOSBUS, SCO Apollo. 

PHCENIGIA (c. 32* to 3G* N,, 34* 46' to 36® 30' E.), 
coast region, Svria. Like the rest of Syria, P. was 
under overlordship of Egypt from about tho beginning 
of the XVI. cent, b.o., and suffered from the invasions of 
Hittit(3# from Asia Minor in tho two following cent’s. 
Egyptian rule began to decline soon after death of 
Amenhotop III., c. 1392, owing partly to tho religious 
innovations of his successor, and partly to tlie continued 
aggrosaion of the northern invaders ; and soon after- 
wards P. ceased to bo a dependency of Egypt and be- 
came a flourishing and independent country. Tyro and 
Sidon became most important cities, but colonies were 
also esfcabli.shed on the Mediterranean islands and 
the coasts of N. Africa, as at Carthage, Hippo, Utica, 
Tripolis. The Phoenicians were a trading and colon- 
ising race ; they are si^id to have had dealings with 
Solomon, and to have visited Britain in search of 
tin. 

The country was invaded by Assyrians under Assur- 
nazir-pal in tX. cent. b.o., and from this time till 
late in tho VII. cent, was a dependonoy of Assyria ; 
Assyrian period was at first marked by ’peaceful pros- 
parity, but in VIIT. and VII. cent’s numerous revolts 
took place, and about 030 P. again became virtually 
independent. Subdued by Nebuchadrezzar c. 005 b.o., 
P. became part of Babylonian empire, in the conquest of 
which by Cyrus of Persia it was included, 637 b.o. As 
part of the Persian empire, the various states wore ruled I 
by their own princes and tho country enjoyed consider- 
able prosperity ; it was still dependent on Persia at 
the coming of Alexander the Great in 333 b.o., after 
whose victory at lasus several of the states at once 
surrendered ; Tyre, however, opposed Alexander, and 
was besieged and after a magniticont resistance com- 
pelled to submit to the conqueror, Tho decline of 
Pheetiioian trade begins about this time, when Gk. 
colonies were planted everywhere on MeditoiTanean 

CO:' 4.S. 

After Alexander’s death part of P. passed to Egypt, 
and afterwards belonged, for a short time in tho 
III. cent. B.C., to the Seleucids ; most of it subse- 
quently camo into tho possession of the Ptolemies, and 
in 1. cent. b.o. the whole was among the dominions of 
Tigrancs of Armenia. It was conquered by Pompey in 
64 B.O., and became part of Rom. province of Syria 
(g.ff ), with whioh its subsequent history is coincident. 

PhcBoicians wore of Semitic race ; they acted an tho 
carriers of tlie worki, and had largo distributing trade 
between E. and W. ; among their most important 
industries was dyeing with Tyrian purple, which was 
obhiined from the nuircx; linen - weaving, glass - 


making, and metal-working were also carried on* 
Most of their arts and crafts were taken from other 
nations; and the fact that they spread abroad so 
much useful knowledge is their chief claim to tho 
gratitude of tho world. iEgean civilisation is sup- 
posed to have boon derived from contact with the 
Phoenicians, who in passing on tho knowledge derived 
from Egypt and Babylonia, and possibly also in 
passing on the alphabet, form an important link in the 
chain of civilmtion. 

Rawlinsoo, Phoenicia (1889), and History of Phcgnicia 
(1889). 

PHCENIX (33* 20' N., 112® W.), city, on Salt River, 
capital Arizona, U.S.A. ; agricultural region. Pop. 
(1910) 11,134. 

PHCENIX, fabulous bird of Egypt which lived 
for 600 years. Out of tho ashes of tho dead p. a new 
p. arose. Tho p. built his own pyro out of rare Arabic 
spices. Tlio p. was especially associated with Helio- 
polis ill Egypt. 

PnOGNIX, see Date Palm. 

PHCENIX ISLANDS (3® 11' S., 170® 40' W.), group 
of small Brit, islands in Pacific. 

PHCENIXVILLE (40® 7' N., 75® 30' W.), town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. , at junction of French Creek witli 
Schuylkill ; stool and iron works. Pop. (1910) 10,743. 

PHOLA.S, see under Lamellibbanch. 

PHONETICS is the soionce of speech sounds, or 
of voice, *.e. embracing articulate and inarticulate 
sounds, but the former signification is tho more 
general The science has many immediate applica- 
tions. By phonetics a correct pronunciation of foreign 
languages is best acquired, defects of speech are 
remedied, and tho deaf and dumb are taught articulate 
speech. In this last department marvellous progress 
has been made in recent years. Moreover, the pho- 
netician can by phonetic symbols register speech in 
languages that have no written form. In phonetios 
there are two methods of procedure. The external 
method describes the effect of sounds on the ear of 
the listener. (I’he descriptions of wounds by this so- 
called acoustical method are often vague, but for 
testing and comparing the method is very useful) 
The internal method describes tho position occupied 
by the vocal organs in the production of sound. This 
latter method is usually adopted. A detailed know- 
ledge of the anatomy ol the vocal organs is necessary. 

Speech Bounds fall into two main classes: (1) 
Bourid.s which are produced by tho passage of tho 
breath through tho mouth; (2) sounds which are 
produced by the passage of the breath through tho 
nose. These may bo combined, as in the French 
nasali.sed vowels. Numerous subdivisions of sounds 
produced by these two methods are determined by 
the extent and nature of the check to whioh the breath 
paseago is subjected — e.g. in vowel sounds the breath 
Lus a more or less free passage through the throat and 
mouth, in tho sound / there is an observable friction, 
and in the sound p the passage is blocked. 

The following are the principal groups of articulate 
sounds : (1) Stop Consortants, where the passage of tho 
breath is blocked and then released (p, t, k, 6, d, g) ; 
(2) Spirant Consonants^ where the stream of breath is 
checked by tho lips and point or back of the tongue 
(/, tph, thy khy V, Wy dhy gh)\ (3) Sibilants, where the 
blade of the tongue acts on the passage {s, t, shy and 
zh) ; (4) Nasalsy where the mouth passage is closed by 
the lips or tongue, and the breath escapes by the nasal 
passage (r», n, ng) ; (6) Vowel sounds depend on the 
oint of articulation of tho tongue (tip, blade, or 
aok) and its vertical position (high, middle, and low). 
The part played by the lips and nasal passage is al^o 
taken into account. The beginner in phonetios should 
first loam to isolate sounds and then to analyse them 
patiently. Various mechanical appliance! are used 
m determining tho position of the vocal organs, t.g. 
the laryngOBOi^ (a mirror inserted in the mouth and 
throat), the X-rays, tho palatogram (a thin plate 
inserted in the mouth which takes a chalk impression 
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»f the point of contact). The sounds are then regis- 
tered by adequate phonetic symbols. 

The writing of aU languages is at first phonetic, but 
orthography, which is by nature conservative, soon 
loses sight of the spoken sound. The written lan- 
guage is then said to bo unphonetio, i.e. the pro- 
nunciation of the spoken word and the phonetic 
symbols of the written word no longer correspond — 
e.g. knife, the initial consonant of wmoh was formerly 
soundea The divergence in English is extremely 
^eat. Hence various attempts to institute a re- 
formed spelling system have been made. Such 
reforms are not really an innovation, but a readjust- 
ment of the written symbol to bring it into its right 
relation to the spoken sound. 

PHONOGRAPH (Gk. ffrapho, 'I write,* and 
vhoni, ‘sound’), an instrument which records sounds 
oy transferring the vibrations of an elastic membrane 
to a needle which impresses them on a drum of tinfoil 
or wax, thus making a series of very fine indentations 
which, if the needle be passed over them again, will 
cause the delicate membrane to vibrate, thus pro- 
ducing sounds similar to the original ones, but of less 
intensity. 

Many were the devices for recording sound waves 
brought out in the XIX. cent. All were for graphic 
records, however, and it was not until T. A. Edison 
invented his instrument in 1876 that the sounds could 
actually bo reproduced. His first phonograph con- 
sisted of a chisel-like needle, a delicate memorauo of 
gold-boater’s skin, and a disc of tinfoiL Such an 
instrument was very imperfect, and from 1877 to 1888 
Edison worked on improvements. The tinfoil was 
replaced by cylinders oi wax, the gold-beater’s akin by 
a thin glass plate, and the meohanioal action of the 
machine by an electrical motor which drove the drum 
at a uniform speed. 

Nowadays phonographs have reached a high state of 
perfection, reproducing such sounds as the human 
voice with almost lifelike reality, the mechanical parts 
of the machines being silent, ball-bearing clock- 
work motors. Cylinders or discs are made ol a com- 
pound of shellac and other materials. A master 
record, taken in wax, is duplicated by a plaster cast 
and then electro-plated anci used as a matrix. Wax 
impressions are again made and plated with copper, 
and from these * negatives * the ‘ positives ’ are made 
by pressing the shollao into them by hydraulic power. 

PHONOGRAPHY, sea Shobthaj^d. 

PHONOLITE, Clinkstone, an igneous rook, 
composed of sanidine and nepheline, and belonging to 
Tertiary period ; colours — green, grey, and brown ; 
splits easily into slabs which, when struck with hammer, 
give metallic ring or clink, henoe other name. 

PHORMIUM, a genus, included in the Liliaoeas, 
which possesses isobilataral leaves. These are very 
resistant in character, the fibre termed New Zealand 
fiax being derived from those of Fhormium Unax, 

PHORONIDEA, claas of animals containing only 
the genua Fhoronis with about six species. They 
are small marine animals which build leathery tubes 
encrusted with particles from the sea-tloor, diatoms, 
sponge spicules, sand grains, and such-like. Several 
tubes sure associated in a colony, though there is no 
organic connection between individuals. ’Iho animal 
itself is * worm ’-like, with an elongated body, 
crowned by a horseshoe-shaped group of tentacles 
within which lies the moutiL The individuals are 
hermaphrodite, and the development from the larva 
(Aotinotrocha) to the adult is one of abrupt change. 
Phoronie hippocrepia occurs on Brit, coasts. 

PHOROHHACOS, an extinct land bird belonging 
to the group Stereomithes, Carinate birds the remains 
of which arc found in the lower Tortiaries of S. 
America. 

PHOSPHATES are salts of phosphoric acid, 

HgPOi ( *^®^* ^8(^^4)a» 


or mineral phosphate, phosphoric acid and other 
phosphates are prepared. 

Ordinary sodium phosphate is Na,HP 04 , 12H,0 ; 
bat, since the acid is mbasio, two other salts exist, viz. 
NaH 2 P 04 and Na 2 P 04 . 

Tlie alkali phosphates dissolve in water, others in 
dilute acid by douole decomposition, thus — 

Ca,(P 04 ) 2 -f 6HC17^3CaCL + 2 H,P 04 . 


When the acid is neutralised, the phosphate is repre- 
cipitated ; this complicates analysis. CaH 4 (P 04 ),, 
contained in * superphosphate,* is soluble, and a plant 
fertiliser. Miorooosmio salt, NaNH4HP04, 4 H 2 O, occurs 
in urine. 

Solutions of phosphates give a yellow precipitate of 
Ag 8 p 04 , a white crystalline precipitate of MgNH 4 p 04 , 
BHjO, and a charaoteristio ymlow precipitate on 
warming with excess of a nitric acid solution of 
ammonium molybdate. Metaphosphates are MTOy, 
pyrophosphates, Ar 4 P 207 . 

PHOSPHORESCENCE is the emission of a pale 
light — which may be white, orange, green, or violet — • 
without apparent combustion. It is sometimes due 
to slow oxidation (ohemiluminescence), or to electric 
excitation (oleotroluminescence), but otherwise is 
probably the aooompaniment of molecular readjust- 
ment after strain pr^uced by absorbed light energy. 
Diamond, when moderately heated, * Bononian 
phosphorus* (barium sulphide), and Balmain’s 
luminous paint (calcium sulphide) are phosphor- 
escent in latter sense. The phosphorescence of 
phosphorus and of organisms is due to oxidation, 
jpungi cause phosphorescence of decaying wood, minute 
organisms that of the sea, oxidation of fat probably that 
of glow-worms, fireflies, centipedes, and deep-sea fishes. 

PHOSPHORUS, Ps31'04, noD-metalUo element. 
Occurs combined, chiefly as calcium phosphate, 
Ca 8 (P 04 )i, in phosphorite, apatite, coproUtes, bone 
ash. Widely difiused ; essential to plants and animals. 
Isolated from urine by Brand in 1074. 

P. is prepared from Ca 8 (P 04)8 by separating H 8 PO 4 
and distilling with charcoal, thus — (i.) Ca|(P 04 )j-l- 


phosph 

in an electric furnace, thus— Ca 8 (P 04 )j + 3Si08-f5C= 
3CeSiO,-|-6CO + 2P. 

Properties. — P. exists in several allotropio forms. 
L White phosphorus is almost colourless, translucent, 
and waxlike ; crystallises in octahedra, S.G. 1’83, 
M.P. 44'*'3 a, B.P. 290* C. Molecule of vapour below 
1600* C.=*P 4 , above, dissociation into P, molecules 
occurs. Molecule in solvents is P 4 . P. ia nearly in- 
soluble in water, easily soluble in carbon disulphide. 
Ignites at 45* and burns to P 40 i 4 : kept under water. 
Luminous in dark (phosphorescence) owing to slow 
oxidation. When vapourised with steam shows 
greenish phosphorescence ; peculiar smell ; very 
poisonous, 1 decigram has caused death ; vapour at- 
tacks jaw {necro.<(is, ‘ phossy jaw ’). Use for matches 
now prohibited. Used as vermin killer, for chemical 
experiments, for making red and scarlet phosphorus, 
and as a nerve tonic. 

n. Ked phosphorus (‘amorphous’) is formed by 
action of light and heat on white phosj^horus ; 
change is promoted by a trace of iodine, and is rapid 
at 240-250* C., but reversed at higher temperature ; 
dark reddish brown, partially crystalline, tasteless, 
odourless, insoluble in carbon disulphide, not poison- 
ous, oxidised slowly in moist, hot climates. Used for 
safety matches. 

III. Scarlet phosphorus (Sohenok’a) made by 
heating white phosphorus with the tribromide. Used 
for matches that strike anywhere (P 4 S, also 
employed). 

Hydrides : PH, (gas), P,H 4 (liquid), P^H*, PplL 
(solid). Chlorides : PCI,, PCI,, POCl,. Oxides 
P4O-, P 2 O 4 , PiOja. OXYACIDS : If,PO„ H,P0„ 

H,P04(HP0„ H4P,0,). 
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PHOTZUS (a. 820-01), patmroh o! OonAtantin* 
oplo ; app. in irregular way ; refusal of Pope Niobolae 
L to oon^m his election led to Council of Constanti- 
nople, 867, and secession of Eastern Church ; deposed 
after death of omperor, 867, but restored, Pope John 
VUL oonsentinff ; new oonnoil at Constantinople, 879, 
attacked Rom. aoctrines ; second exile, 886 ; cultured 
scholar. 

PHOTOCHEMISTRY Is the study of ohemical 
change promoted by light. The fixation of the carbon 
of atmoepherio oarbon dioxide by neen plants in 
sunlight is the most important photochemical process, 
whilst the action of light on sUvor salts forms the basis 
of photography. Other examples: SL-t-Clin2HCl ; 
00 +Cn.-C 004 ; 0H4+Cl,*iCH,Cl+HCl. 

Violet rays have the greatest chemical effect ; they 
are called actinic. 

PHOTOGBAPEnr. — Photography is the name 
given to the process by which the rays of light reflected, 
or emitted by obJeetB, are used to produce, by chemical 
means, a mrmanent picture of the object. It is the 
outcome 01 many attempts to fix the vivid pictures 
produoed in the * Camera Obscura,* which has been 
(mown since the XVL cent. The camera is a light- 
tight box, in one side 0 ! which is fitted a lens which 
projects images of external objects on to the opposite 
side where a plate is fixed. The first permanent 
motures were made by Daguerre, in France, in 1839. 
His process gave one picture, a positive on a plate of 
silyeied copper — for each exposure. Daguerre was 
also the first to dieoover the laitnt image. He had 
attempted to secure a visible image on the plate by 
exposure in the camera, with little success; but ho 
found by accident that if a plate, which had been ex- 
posed in the camera for a very short time, and show- 
ing no trace of an image, was then exposed to the 
vapour of merouiy a complete image developed, and 
became visible. Henry Fox-Tal hot, in England (1841), 
discovered a process of making negative images on 
paper which were develo^d by gallic acid. Theso 
fiegaiivei represent the lignt parts of the subject as 
black or opaque, and the dark parts as white or trans- 
parent, and by placing this negative, after treatment 
to make it translucent, on a hesh piece of sensitive 
paper, and exposing to light, a positive print is ob- 
tained which represents the lights and shadows of the 
picture in their proper relation. It is from this pro- 
cess, rather than from the process of Daguerre, that 
modem photography has developed The next ad- 
vance was the use of glass plates in place of paper, 
which was rendered possible by the adoption of an 
organic substance to carry the sensitive salts. Albu- 
men was first used, but was soon displaced, for negatives 
at least, by oollodion, which was introduced by Scott- 
Archer in 1851. These oollodion plates were exposed 
and developed whilst still moist with the solution of 
silver nitrate used to sensitise them, and from this 
they were known as ‘ Wet plaU* ’ or * Wei Collodion 
plciest to distinguish them from the gelatine * Dry 
plaUe' which came into use about 1880. The Wet 
Collodion proceca is still largely used for special pur- 
poses such as the various reproduction processes. 

The QeUtine Dbt Platx is the only plate known to 
the majority of photographers. It consists of a glass 
plate coated on one side with a film of gelatine con- 
taining the sensitivo bromide of silver in the form of 
an emulsion. The film contains no free silver, and is 
used diy. The image formed by exposure in the 
camera is invisible or latent, but, when treated with a 
suitable devdoper, the parts of the film which have 
been altered by light become dark and opaque owing 
to the reduction of the silver bromide into metalUo 
silver in proportion to the amount of light action. The 
unalterra bromide is next dissolved by the fixing eolu- 
lion, which is sodium thiosulphate {* Hypo ’), leaving the 
opaque silver in the film. After washing and drying, 
the negative is ready for the process of making prints. 

If the negative is too dense it may be * reduced * 
by treatment* with solutions having a solvent action 


on the silver images whilst if it is too thin and flat it 
can be * intensifiM * by treatment which increases the 
density of the silver image, or changes its oolonr, in- 
creasing the contrast at the same time. 

All the processes mentioned have the disadvantage 
that they are much more sensitive to blue and violet 
light than to green, yellow, and red, the resixlt being 
that the latter colours appear much darker, and the 
former much lighter on the print than they ought. In 
1873 Dr. Vogel discovered that certain dyee nad the 
property of sitering the oolour-sensitivoness of plates 
treated with them, moving the region of maximnm 
sensitivenees towards the red end of the speoimm. 
Plates BO prepared are known as OrthochromaHe or 
liochromatte, and are much more soneitive to yellow 
and green than ordinary plates, but the sensitiveineeB 
to blue remains so strong that it is neoessary to inter- 
pose a * light-filter * or * screen * of a yellow colour to 
subdue the blue and violet. Panchromatic plates are a 
further development, and are sensitive oven to deep 
red. They require a strong yellow or orange filter 
during exposure, and must handled and developed 
in almost total darkness. 

Films consist of thin transparont celluloid, coated 
on one side with gelatino-bromide emulsion. They 
are either out to ^e standard sizes, and used like 
plates ; or the celluloid is in the form of a long band 
on which BUGCoasive exposures aro made. The first 
are known as * Flat * and the second as * Boll * films. 
Tbe advantage of the latter is that, being wound on a 
spool together with a longer band of opaque black 
paper, fresh spools can be inserted in the camera, and 
exposed ones removed, in ordinary daylight. Films 
aro prepared of the same speed as plates, and made 
orthoohroraatio in the same way. 

Thx Camsba.— The simplest form of photographic 
camera has already been described. 

Another type of camera has extensible sides so that 
the distance Mtween lens and plate can be adjusted 
to focus objects at any distance. The lens may also 
be made to be raised or lowered in relation to the plate, 
to • swing back/ to enoble the plate to be kept vertical 
when the camera has to be tilted, and bo on. A form 
of camera largely used in press photography is the 
Reflex, inside of which is a mirror inclined at an angle 
of 45*, which reflects the image on to a ground-glass 
screen in the top of the camera. The picture may be 
observed on this screen, exactly as it will appear on 
the negative, up to the moment of exposure, when the 
mirror flies up and allows the light to xall on the plate. 

The photographio Lons is made in many types : for 
portraiture, a lens ol long focus and large aperture; 
for interiors and other confined situations^ a lens of 
short focus and meat covering power (wide-angle), and 
BO on. The Tdephoio lens enables large-scale photo- 
graphs to be made of subjeote impossible to approach 
closely, such as moontedn peaks, architectural aeteils, 
and wild animals. 

Feixtixo. — ^The print is usually made on sensitised 
paper, which may be prepared with a number of salts 
other than the oromido and iodide of silver osed in 
making negatives. 

The first class are called Bromide or Development 
papers, and consist of stout paper coated with a bromide 
of silver gelatine emulsion similar to that used for 
dry plates, but not so sensitive. It is developed and 
fixed in the same way as plates, and is, indeeo, coated 
on glass and used in making lantern-slides. 

Contact prints are made by placing the paper in con- 
tact with the negative in a printing-frame, exposing 
to weak white light for a short time, and developing. 
This paper is also suitable for making ErUargmewte. 
The negative is placed in an enlarging camera which 
projects the image, of any desired size, on to the pa]^. 
A variety of this paper made with spooially wow 
emulsion is known ae Oaslight paper, as all the opera- 
tions may be conducted by artificial light. 

The normal colour of a bromide print is neutral 
black and white, but the colour may be altered by 
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modifying tho developer, or by toning after develop- 
ment. Bromide paper is prepared with a neat varietv 
o! surfaces, from a high gloss to that of very rougn 
drawing paper. A second class of papers are known 
as Print-out papers, or ‘ P.O.P.,* as the image becomes 
visible as exposure proceeds. The sensitive salt em- 
ployed is silver chloride. It is suitable onl^ for 
contact prints. When the picture appears slightly 
stronger than is required it is fixed witn * Hypo,* but, 
as the colour of the image is unpleasant, it is usual to 
tone the print with a solution containing gold chloride 
before fixing. This produces tones ranging from 
reddish brown to pm^Ie black. A variety of tins 
paper, known as Self-toning, contains a toning salt in 
the emulsion, which tones the image when the print 
is placed in the fixing solution. ‘ Platinotype * paper 
is used for contact prints, but while the image be- 
comes vif;ible during exposure it must be developed, 
llie sensitive salt is platinum, and it is developed in 
potassium oxalate, and fixed with weak hydrochloric 
acid. The prints are very permanent, beautifully soft 
and delicate, the colour ranging from black to warm 
sepia, with a matt surface. 

A very large number of printing processes are based 
on the action of li^ht on oichromated gelatine, gum, 
albumen, and similar substances. If tho substance 
is readily soluble in water, the effect of light is to make 
it insoluble. This is the principle of the Carbon or 
Autotype process, also the Oum- Bichromate process. 
An insolnble pigment is mixed with the bichromated 
gelatine or gum, coated on paper, and exposed in con- 
tact with tho negative. The print is developed in 
warm water, which dissolves the soluble portions, 
leaving a graduated thickness of insoluble pigment- 
bearing film representing the various shades of tho 
picture. If tho print is dabbed over with a greasy 
ink, tho ink docs not adhere to tho soft, moist parts 
but only to tho more or less hardened portions in pro- 
portion to tho amount of light action. This is the 
principle of the Oil process, and of tho Collotype re- 
production process, in which the ink image is trans- 
lorred to paper in a special printing-press. 

Bv a modilication of tho above method a print may be 
produced in high relief, and this is tho principle of 
various processes for producing photograpns in relief, 
also the Woodburyiype reproduction process. 

Another modincation is to mix a hygroscopic sub- 
stance, such as glycerine, sugar, or honey, with tho 
bichromated colloid. After exposure the print is ex- 
posed to moist air, when the parts unaffected by light 
absorb the moisture and become sticky, while the 
affected parts remain d^. If a very fine powder is 
brushed over tho print it will adhere in inverse pro- 
portion to the amount of light action, thus producing 
a negative from a negative. It is chiefiy used in 
Photoceramic processes, i.s. making photographic prints 
on china and porcelain. 

An interesting print-out paper for the reproduction 
of colours has been produced by Dr. Smith. It is p^re- 
parod by coating paper with a black film containing 
three dyes which combined appear black. These dyes 
bleach out in white light, but as each dye is bleached 
only by the colour rays which it absorbs, the black film 
bleaches to red under red glass, green under green glass, 
and so on, and if exposed under a coloured transparency 
it will give a fair reproduction of the colours. The 
printing is slow, and there is some difficulty in fixing 
the colours satisfactorily, but these faults will probably 
be remedied. 

Colour Photography. — The production of photo- 
graphs in natural colours has been attempted by 
experimenters from Daguerre and Fox-Talbot on- 
wards, but no advance was made till 1861, when 
Clerk Maxwell suggested a method based on the Young- 
Helmholtz theory of colour vision, that our eyes per- 
ceive colour by the stimulation of one or more of 
three colour sensations. Each sensation is stimulated 
by a different range of vibrations, approximating to 
red. green, and blue- violet. White is perceived by 
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the e<)ual stimulation of all 3 sensations, and colours 
by stimulation in varying degree of one or more sensa- 
tions. Clerk Maxwell showed that if noeatives were 
made recording respectively the amount of red, ^oen, 
and violet contained in the camera imago, and if the 
positives were projected by lanterns so that tho images 
coincided, using for tho projection of each the same 
coloured light as had been recorded in the negative, 
then the picture would appear in its natural colours. 

Clerk Maxwell’s results were imperfect, but the prin- 
ciples ho demonstrated are the basis of almost all 
modern prooesses of colour photography. 

In addition to projection by throe lantern^ the 
images may be combined by projecting them in rapid 
succession, as in tho cinematograph, the stimulation 
of each sensation recurring so rapidly as to blend. 
Another method is employed in Ivos’ ‘ Kromskom* in 
which the three images are superimposed and oommned 
by an arrangement of transparent reflectors, but the 
I moat convenient way is to make the three colour- 
I sensation records in very minute portions side by side 
on one plate. The divisions of colour are too small to 
be distinguishable by tho eye, and only the colour pro- 
duced by the combination is seen. The two disadvan- 
tages of this method are that (1) the picture must be 
in the form of a transparency, and (2) the great loss 
of light, which even in the whites amounts to two- thirds. 
Of several processes making use of this method the 
Autochromo plate of Messrs. Lumi^re is the most 
widely used. In this plate the compound filter con- 
sists of starch granul6^ dyed in tmoe batches and 
mixed in the proportions which approximate to white 
when spread on glass in a film the thickness of a single 
grain. ITio panchromatic gelatine emulsion is spread 
on this film, and the plate is placed in the camera with 
the glass side next the lens so that the light passes 
through the coloured graias before reaching the plate. 
A yellow filter is required in the lens to correct the 
excessive blue sensitiveness of the plate (see above). 
Tho negative is developed, converted into a positive, 
and the image appears in its natural colours. 

All the above methods are known as * addiiivs,* as one 
light is added to another, but the three-colour principle 
may also be employed by subtracting colours from 
white, which has the advantage of enabling printa to 
be made on paper, as well as in the form ox transpar- 
encies. Tho negatives are made in exactly the same 
way, through red, green, and violet filters, but the 
colours used for the print are the complementaries to 
those. The basis, which may be paper, porcelain, or 
glass, refieota or transmits red, green, and violet 
light (i.s. white), and it is required to subtract from 
it successively these colours in the proportions recorded 
in their respaotivo negatives. This is done by making 
a print from each negative, by the carbon process gener- 
ally, and transferring the tissues on to the paper or 
glass, one over the other, making them coincide. The 
colours of the tissues must be such that each absorbs 
the rays passed by the filter used for that negative, 
and refiocts the rays passed by the other two filters. 
These colours are found to be for the red filter yrint, a 
greenish blue ; for the green filter print, a magenta 
pink ; for the violet filter print, yellow. The widest 
use made of this method is in reproduction of coloured 
pictures by means of half-tone process and the print- 
ing-press. Half-tone blocks are made from the three- 
colour negatives, and are printed in yellow, red, and 
blue inks, so that the three impressions coincide. 

The Lippmann process, making use of the ooloort 
produced by irUerJerence, and Prof. B. W. Wood’s 
process, based on dipraction (sea Light), are only of 
scientific interest so far. 

One of tho most remarkable developments in modern 
photography is the Cihbmatoobajph, which records 
and reproduces action and movement by photography. 
This has been achieved by making use of the fact that 
I the impression made on tho retina of the eye by 
I momentary vision persists for an appreciable time 
I afterwards. The first practical apparatus^ made by 
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Edison in 1S92» wm a oamera which made a series of 
negatives in rapid sucoession on a roll of celluloid 
him; a roll of positives was made, and these were 
viewed in an instrument called the KinttoMCopt, by one 
or two persons at a time. A few years later l/lr. 
Friese Green in England and Messrs. Lumiere in 
France evolved the ‘ Cinematograph*’ which projects 
the tiny pictures on to a screen (about 1000 per minute), 
enlarging them enormously. 

One of the latest achievements is the production of 
living pictures in natural colours by the Kinemacolor 
process, on the principle of Colour Photography. 
The adcmtion o! the full three-colour principle being 
very difficult, it was found that a sufficient range 
and variety of colour for most purposes could be ob- 
tained by the use of two complementary colours, the 
two selected being an orange-rod and a CTeenish blue, 
which produce white when superimposed oy projection. 
The camera iu fitted with a mechanism which inter- 
poses * filters * of these colours alternately as the film 
18 exposed, so that the negatives record alternately the 
amount of orange-red and greenish blue in the subject. 
A positive film is printed from this, and projected by a 
cinematograph projector fitted with a similar filter 
mechanism to the camera so that the print from the 
orange-reoording negative is projected by orange light, 
and that from the green-recording negative by green 
light. The impression produced on the eye is of a 
single, brightly-coloured, moving picture. 

Amongst the numerous scientific applications of 
photography may be mentioned star-mapping and 
spectroscopic work in astronomy. X-rays in surgery, 
and the wide use of microphotographs in pathology 
and in the iron and steel industries. ISevoral 
systems have been devised for the transmission of 
photographs by telegraph, the Kom system employ- 
ing selenium, the electrical resistance of which varies 
with the intensity of the light falling on it, and the 
Thorne Baker system transferring directly without 
the necessity for development as in the Korn 
apparatus. 

PHOTOMETRY deals with the measurement of the 
relative illuminating powers of different sources of light. 
The apparatus used is a photometer. The illuminating 
ower of any source is the amount of light received 
y unit surface at unit distance from it. This varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, so that if the 
distance is doubled the light received by the same 
surface is one-fourth. A standard source must bo 
fixed. The Brit, standard is a sperm candle burning 
120 grains per hour and weighing six to the lb. For 
practical purposes, the Harcourt lampy burning pentane 
and air, equal to 10 caudles, is more manageable. 
The French Cartel lamp burns 42 grammes of colza oil 
per hour ; the Ger. and U.S.A. standard Hefner- 
Alteneck burns amyl-acetate and gives a reddish but 
very accurate light. The relation between these 
sources has been defined as Harcourt = 1*02 Carcel=: 
10*96 Hefner (Zurich Congress, 1907). As a final stand- 
ard Violle proposed the light given out by a square 
centimetre surface of platinum at melting-point. 

Since equal iUuminations cannot be gauged directly 
by the eye, various devices are resorted to in photo- 
meters. Rumford’s consists of a rod a short distance 
from a ground-glass screen. Two lights, one of known 
candle-power (c.p.) are moved till the shadows thrown 
by the rod are of equal darkness ; then the powers 
of the two sources vary as the squares of their distances 
from the corresponding shadows, and the unknown 
light is determined. Bunsen’s is a simple and common 
form, consisting of a grease-spot on a screen of paper. 
When viewed from the same side as a light, the spot 
^pears dark ; from the opposite side it appears bright. 
The lights to be compared are moved on opposite 
sides of the screen till the spot becomes invisible from 
both sides, when the powers of the lights are pro- 
portional to the squares of their distances from the 
screen. In Lumner and Brodhun’s photometer by 
an optical arrangement two patches appear, showing 


a spot from one souroe inside a ring from the other. 
Equal illuminations are judged acourately either 
(1) when the two patohes are uniformly bright, (2) 
the two spots are of equal darkness. Photometers in 
general give varying results with different observers, 
when the lights compared are not the same tint. This 
difficulty is removed with the ’flicker’ instrument, 
where tne reflections from two lights are rapidly pre- 
sented alternately, and equal illumination is achieved 
while the refleotion becomes steady. The Harvard and 
other stellar photometers are described under Stab. 

PHRAATES, five kings of Parthia who ruled be- 
tween 176 B.O.-^ A.D. 

PHRENOLOGY (Qk. ’science of the mind’), a 
science or pseudo-soienoe which infers from the shajx) 
of the head and skull of any (riven person what are his 
oharacteristios. It comes unaer the domain of physio- 
logical psychology, but as a worked -out system it is 
due firstly to Gall, who began to publish writings on it 
in 1798. Earlier thinkers to some extent had fore- 
stalled him. It was only gradually in antiquity that 
the idea of the brain as the seat of the mind was evolved. 
From this it was not unnatural to go on to assert that 
each separate function had a different place in the 
brain. Both this view and its negative were vigorously 
upheld in the Middle Ages. 

Gall worked out in full detail the idea of what are 
vulgarly called bumps. Other systems were worked 
out on similar lines by a number of other thinkers, 
partioularly Spurzheim, who postulated 36 * bumps ’ 
(as against Gall’s 26). Though these nchemes have not 
generally won acceptance, they certainly resulted in a 
deeper study of the brain — a branch of physiology 
which is stiU far from having reached its completion. 
Thus, the rate of growth of the brain, the amount of 
p’ey and white substance, and the folds in the brain 
itself all have to bo taken into account. 

The physiological side of the question is a difficult 
one, for while anatomically the brain is fairly well 
understood now, physiologically much is still open to 
doubt. Though it seems probable that there is ‘ divi- 
sion of labour * in the brain, yet, if a portion be removed, 
its duties seem to be taken over by other parts of the 
brain. 

psychologically considered, p. is also open to question. 
It is difficult to assume the existence of a number of 
different faculties which are as separate from each 
other as are the organs of the body, or else to assume a 
sort of common substance on which they all worked. 
An attempt has been made to work out the principles of 

р. with recent research in psychology and physiology, 
but its validity is not always accepted by the best 
authorities. Even if these results, however, be fairly 
well assured, there still roraain.s the difficulty of arguing 
from the shape of the brain itself to that of the skffil on 
the outside, but the two do not by any means entirely 
coincide, and various ciroumstances, e.g. artificial 
malformation, may alter the skull without much affect- 
ing the brain. All these facts tend to prove that for 
the reading of character p. is really of little avail, and 
as popularly expounded it is often a pseudo-science 
rather than a real one. 

Hollander, Scientific Phrenology (1002). 

PHRYGIA, large country in Asia Minor, which 
varied greatly in regard to boundaries at different 
periods of history, but generally speaking formed 
western part of central plateau region of peninsula ; 
consisted principally of plateau region, most fertile 
district being valley of San^arius, and most thickly 
populated part in S.W. ; celebrated for marble, vines, 
and wool. Little is known about nationality and origin 
of inhabitants, but they are generally supposed to 
have been one of oldest nations in Asia Minor. Exact 
date of beginning of Phrygian monarchy is unknown ; 
downfall of kingdom believed to have been in VII. cent. 
B.O., at time of Cimmerian Invasion ; in VI. cent. b.o. 
Croesus conquered country, but was defeated by Cyrus 

с. 646 B.O., and P. passed into hands of Persians ; in- 
vaded in III. cent, by Gauls, who took possession of £. 
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part of country and called it Galatia ; country given 
by Alexander the Groat to Antigones, and kept'by him 
till bis death ; later succumbed to Pergamum Idngs ; 
under Rom* Empire P. comprised part of Province of 
Asia, and in W. in particular Grseco>Kom. civilisation 

g »read ; at reorganisation of Roman Empire by 
iocletian all that remained of P. was divided into P. 
Paoatiana in E, and P. Salutaris in W. Name of P. 
disappeared at division of Eastern Empire, and now 
Byzantine P. is oomprised in vilayets of Broussa, 
Konia, and Aidin. P. bad important influence on Gk. 
art and culture. Chief deities were Cybelo the Mother 
and Sabazias the Son (Gk. Dionysus). P. was early 
Christianised. See Asu Miwor. 

PHRYNIGKUS, the name of three Gk. .writers. 
The first, a tragic poet, flourished about 660 b,o. ; the 
second, a poet of Attic comedy, and abased by Aristo- 
phanes ; tne third, a grammarian of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius. 

PHTHALIG ACIDS, benzene dicarboxylio acids. 
COOH COOH COOH 



COOH 

Phthalio Isophthalio Terophthalio 

acid. acid. acid 

M.P. 184*. M.P. above 300®. sublimes. 

PHTHISIS, condition due to tuberculosis of the 
lungs. See TunERcuLosts. 

PHTX«E (38® 10' N., 23® 40' E.), fortress of Attica, 
on borders of Bosotia ; taken by Thrasybulus and the 
Athenian patriots, 404 B.c. 

PHYLLITE, group of schistose clay-rocks contain- 
ing quartz, mica, chlorite, and muscovite ; composed 
of metamorphosed argillaceous matter. 

PHYLLOPODA, see under Entomostraoa. 

PHYLLOSTOMATIDiE, see Vampirb Bat8. 

PHYLLOXERA, ViNB INSECT, a genus of minute 
insects (family Aphid®, order Hemiptera) which do 
enormous damage to vinos. The life-history is very 
complicated, the females living on the vine roots ana 
laying each 30 to 40 unfertilised eggs from which in a 
week the fresh brood hatches. So many generations 
succeed each other in a season that, barring accidents, 
the progeny of a single individual would in a year 
numoer more than 20 millions. In spring the leaves 
are attacked by newly hatched insects and groat harm 
is done. In vineries tho stems of roots are scraped 
in winter to destroy any Phylloxera eggs that may lurk 
in the crevices of bark. 

PHYSALIA, see under Hydbomedusae. 

PHYSETERID.®, a family of Whales ((/.»;. ). 

PHY8IOGRATIG SCHOOL, founded by Francis 
Quesnay (1694-1774); included Turgot. Goumay, 
Mirabeau, Morellet ; doctrines preponderant under 
Louis XVI., and in Revolution ; held that the earth is 
the only source of natural wealth ; farmers, fishermen, 
etc., who use or increase tho natural powers at work 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms increase the 
actual wealth of a country ; manufacturers and 
merchants only change form of articles so produced — 
the first being productive, the second unproductive ; 
opposed to mercantile system ; advocated freedom of 
foreign trade. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, the theory and art of discern- 
ing mental character from bodiily appearance. The 
earliest monograph on the subject is that wrongly 
attributed to Aristotle, which disousses (1) the signs 
of character in general, (2) the physiognomy of the 
sexes, and (3) tho comparison of human and animal I 
appearance. In the Aliddlo Ages the study became 
implicated with cheiromancy and magic. Many 
treatises on it appeared in the XVI, cent., that of 
della Porta being tho chief. In the XVII. cent. 
John Evelyn and John Bulwer treated of it in this 
country* By far the best-known XVIII.-oent, writer 


on it it Lavater, the later editions of whose works are 
adrnirably illustrated. Lavater tried to bring the 
subject into relation to the fine arts. More recent 
writers, e.p. Sir Charles Bell and Darwin, have discussed 
the subject from a more sciontifio standpoint. 

PHYS10L0GU8, name of a cofleotion of animal 
stories widely read and circulated in tho Middle Ages, 
originally written in Greek, and now existing in various 
forms in Lat., Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopic, Old 
Eng., Old Pr., Old High Qer., Proven 9 al, and Icelandic 
versions. It is sometimes called tho Butiary^ as it 
contains stories of animals with morals appended. 
These were probably chiefly taken from scriptural 
commentaries, particularly on Genesis. Its science 
was ourious and its theology doubtful, and it was 
condemned by Pope Gelasius in 496, but it remained 
popular, though writers took great liberties with the 
text, modifjring it as they pleased. 

PHYSIOLOGY, the science which deals with the 
functions of living organisms, as distinguished from 
anatomy, which deals with their structure. Human 
p. may be considered under the headings of nutrition, 
mclucUng the processes concerned with the digestion of 
food and its assimilation and absorption into the blood 
and thence to the tissues, the absorption of oxygen 
from the air by the blood through the agency of the 
lungs and its conveyance to the tissues, the circulation 
of tho blood and of the lymph, with the excretion of 
waste matters by the bowel, kidneys, lungs, and skin ; 
growth of the body, brought about by the continued 
division of the cells composing the tissues ; and repro- 
duction, which is a specialised form of growth in which 
there is increase of living substance formed by cell 
division in such a way that a new individual is set 
free ; nervous activity, comprising the functions of the 
brain, which is the seat of oonsciousness, the spinal 
cord, sympathetic system, sense-organs, and nerves ; 
movement, which is carried out by the muscles in rela- 
tion with their supporting structure, the skeleton. 

History. — The history of p. oommenoes with the 
beginnings of med. as a soionoe in ancient India and 
Egypt, followed by the speculations of the ancient Gk, 
philosophers regarding life. Hipfoceates was the 
first to attempt to explain the phenomena of health 
and disease in a rational rather than a mystical way, 
and Aristotle a cent, later (c. 360 b.o.) dissected 
animals and investigated the functions of difiorent 
organs, but his methods are more important than the 
results which ho achieved. Tho oent*B after this were 
occupied with speculations and discussions regarding 
tho vital spirits and similar subjects, until the time of 
Galen, who flourished about tho middle of the II. 
cent. A.D, He made physiological experiments upon 
living animals, and made several discoveries of import- 
ance, particularly in regard to the nervous system ; 
for every problem he found some answer, and his 
dogmatic teaching dominated the science of med. for 
many cent’s. The Arab, school of med. which arose 
in the X. cent., in which the most eminent name is 
Avicenna, made no real advanoe in p., and mysticism 
and speculation held sway until tho XV. cent . With 
tho fall of Constantinople (1453 A.D.) and the diffusion 
of tho Gk. scholars through Western Europe, the 
writings of Hippocrates and Galen became known in 
the originals, and to their influence was due the revival 
of interest in anatomy and p. Paracelsus, in the 

XV. cent., promulgated theories of life independent 
of Galen, but his infliienoe was fleeting. 

The study of anatomy was revived in Italy in the 

XVI. cent, by Vesalius, who dissected the human body 
and opposed the physiological theories of Galen ; he 
was followed by Fabrioius, and, at the beginning of 
the XVII. cent., William Harvey, who had studied 
under the ItaL anatomists, made the epoch-making 
discovery of the circulation of the blood (1628). About 
this period arose the latro-mechanical school, of which 
Borolli and Pitoaime were the most notable members, 
and the latro-chemioal school, founded by the Dutoh- 
man Sylvius, one of his moat eminent followers being 
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W 1 LIJ 8 , who mado valuabla rosearohes in regard to 
tha aeoretioos. Both of these schools attempted, on 
opposing lines, to explain the phenomena of life in 
aooordanoe with soientifio facts. The invontion and 
improvement of the microscope in the XVII. cent, 
stimulated retearob, Lksuwbnhook and Malpigiu 
especially making valuable discoveries with its aid, 
the science of Histology being founded by them (see 
Cytology). 

Von IIallkb, in addition to maMng various dieh 
coveries of greater or less importance, particularly in 
reg^ard to muscular irritability, co-ordinated the 
different parts of the science, and gave it a definite 
form. JoHANNBS MCllbb, in the first half of the 
XIX. cent., laboured in the same direction, and 
showed, among other things, that different forms of 
stimuli produce the same effect upon a particular 
organ. Von Babb made valuable researches regarding 
the development of animal life, and may bo regarded 
as the founder of the science of Embryology; Cuvieb 
linked paleontology with comparative anatomy, and 
was the first to realise the intor-dopendenoe of the 
organs and parts of an organism ; Lamarck fore- 
shadowed the theory of natural selection, and promul- 
gated an important, but still debated, theory of evolu- 
tion. SoHT.iiDBN and Schwann showed that all 
organisms are built up of coUs, while Von Mohl and 
Du Jabdin disoovercKl that protoplasm is the essential 
constituent of the cells. 

Among noteworthy stages In the progress of the 
science are the discovery of the law of the conservation 
of energy by Matbb and Hilmholti and its applica- 
tion to the living organism, the researches regarding 
the nervous system by Marshall Hall, who dis- 
covered the laws of reflex action, and of Wbubb, who 
discovered the laws of inhibitory nerve action, and 
the widespread investigations of Claud* Bbrnabd, 
among whose discoveries may be noted the saccharine 
function of the liver and its connection with the 
nervous system. Chablbs Dabwi* added to the 
primary ideas of evolution of Erasmus Darwin and 
Lamaroh the theory of natural selection, and made 
possible an explanation of the struoture and evolu- 
tion of living thin^, and harmonised all the branches 
of science. See JBrain, Ckll, Diobstion, Heart, 
Nervoui Ststbm, Rbspibatort Ststjem, Rbfboduc- 
tiyb System, and similar articles. 

PHYSOPHORA, see under Hydeomudus^ 

PHY808TXGMINE, see Calabab Bban. 

PHTTO-PX^IfKTON, seo under Plankton. 

PHTTOTOMT, sea Plants (Anatomy). 

PIA MATER, see Brain. 

PIACENZA (45* 3' N., 9* 40' E.), town, near Po, 
northern Italy ; capital of province P. ; with cathedral 
(1123), Sant’ Aiitf)aia ; San Sisto (1499), formerly pos- 
sessed Raphael's Sistine Madonna ; communal palace, 
Earnesi and other palaces ; Museo Civico, etc. ; founded 
by Romans as 219 b.o. ; a leading town of 

the Lombard League in Middle Ages ; united to Parma, 
1645-1860 ; engaged in silk industry. Pop. (estimated) 
36,600. 

PIANOFORTE, a familiar keyboard musical in- 
strument, evolved from its immediate predecessors 
the clavichord and the Uarpsichordy of which latter the 
Apinef was a variety. The fundamental difference 
between the p. and tlie instruments named lies in the 
mechanism of the tone production. In the clavichord, 
the earliest mention of which occurs in a work of 1404, 
the tone was produced by brass blades impinging 
against the strings ; in the harpsichord, by quills or 
strips of leather (technically called ‘ Jacks *) plucking 
the Btringa. In the p. the tone is produced by hammers 
striking the strings and rebounding immediately after- 
wards. 'The latter (technically the * check ’ action) is 
an essentia] condition ; for if the hammer were to 
remain in contact with the string for the minutest 
fraction of a second, the contact would deaden the 
vibration and practically stop the sound. The tone 
of the clavichord was weak and metallic ; that of the 
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harpsichord was louder, > but hard and inflexible. 
Both instruments had the crowning defect implied in 
the fact that the tone could not be varied, as to loud 
or soft, by the player's impact of the kev. It was 
precisely ^cause this was at last attained in the p. 
that the new instrument was so named : that is to say, 
it could play ptano (soft) or forte (loud), with ranges of 
power between these extremes. At first it was called 
indifferently * pianoforte * or * fortepiano.* 

The inventor was a Florentine maker named Barto- 
lommeo Christofori (1655-1731), his hammer action, 
essentially that of to-day, being announced and de- 
scribed in 1711. Other claims to independent dis- 
covery have been advanced, notably those of the Saxon 
organ-builder, Gottfried Silbermann, whose action ad- 
mittedly resembled that of Christofori Silbermann'a 
p's certainly enjoyed some reputation, whereas 
Ohristofori’s attracted no attention outside Italy. 
Nevertheless, Christofori is accepted by all the leading 
authorities as the real inventor. Harpsichords con- 
tinued to be made till the beginning of the XIX. coni ; 
and it is significant that up to 1799 the title-pages of 
Beethoven's sonatas bore the words, 'for the p. or 
harpsichord.* Curiously enough, it was not until 
1767 that the first recorded performance on a p. took 
place in England. This was at Covent Garden Theatre, 
when the playbill announced that 'Miss Brioklor will 
sing a favourite song from " Judith," accompanied by 
Mr. Dibdin on a now instrument called the p.* In 
the last quarter of the XVIIL cent, the new mstru- 
ment was more and more gaining supremacy over its 
predecessors. Once fairly established, its development 
towards perfection was rapid. In this process, such 
makers as Erard, CoUard, Brinsmead, Ployel, Broad- 
wood, Steinway, Beohstein, Bliitbner, and Chickering 
have played a prominent part. 

The most natural form of the p. is that known as 
tlie Orandy in which the strings are placed in a hori- 
zontal position parallel with the keyboard. This form, 
the same as that of the harpsichord, was probably 
suggested by the varying length of the strings. Qrana 
pianos are of three lands — the concert-grand, the 
semi- or drawing-room grand, and the boudoir grand, 
these names denoting the length. In the more familiar 
cottage or upright piano the strings are stretched verti- 
cally over the sound-board from top to bottom of the 
instrument. The different forms involve certain differ- 
ences in the raecham’sm, but the essentials are in all 
cases the same. The hammer action has already been 
mentioned. What is known as the damper action is 
necessary for checking the continuance of the sound 
when the finger has lert the key. It consists of a piece 
of leather or felt, elevated upon a vertical wire con- 
nected with the back of the key. When the key is 
struck, this mechanism, which otherwise rests upon 
or presses against the strings, is immediately removed 
therefrom, so that the tone may be clear and unim- 
peded ; when the key is quitted, the * damper * in- 
stantly springs back and stops the vibration of the 
wires. Intimately connected with this action is the 
so-called Loud Pedal, which, on being pressed down by 
the foot, virtually deprives the instrument of its 
dampers, so that the sound runs on without check so 
long as the vibrations last. Tlie Soft Pedal is a con- 
trivance which shifts the hammers slightly to the side 
so that one string fewer is struck, thus producing less 
tone. The number of strings to each key varies in 
different instruments. In the grand p. there is usually 
one string to the lowest octevo, two strings to the 
succeeding lower notes, and three to the middle and 
upper notes. Tho first p's had a compass of about 
five octaves, thus corresponding to the harpsichord. 
Gradually this has been extended, until tbo instru- 
ment has now a range of seven octavos. Probably 
the compass will be still farther increased, though 
already the extremely high notes have a pitch nearly 
inappreciable by the ear. 

Practically all the really great composers, Wagner 
excepted, have made important contributions to p. 
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musio. Baob and H&ndel, and to some extent Haydn 
and Mosarip wrote for either the clavichord or the 
harpsichord, but, so far as their musio is oonoemed, 
the p. may be regarded as synonymous with these 
instruments. Beethoven, espeoially in his sonatas, 
was the first great olassio of the piano. Sohubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Lisat mado 
each hit peouliarly oharacteristio addition to the grow- 
ing lit In Chopin ths p. found its most poetic ex- 
ponent, and his oompositions remain unmatched in 
their kind. 

History of (hi P„ by Brinsmead (1889), Bio (1899) ; 
KrehbieC Thi P. and lU if fists (1911). 

PZAN08A, ancient Planatia (42* 35' K., 10* 3' E.), 
island, Italy ; o5 W. coast. 

PIATRA (46* 66' N,, 26* 20' B), town, on Bis- 
tritza, Moldavia, Rumania; trade in timber. Pop. 
18,600. 

PIAUBY (7* 30' 8., 43* W.), maritime state, Brazil, 
drained by Parnahyba; cattle • rearing ; capital, 
Therezina. Pop. 400,000. 

PIAZZA ARMERINA (37* 22' N., 14* 22' E.), city, 
Caltanisetta, Sicily ; bp. *8 see ; woollens. Pop, 26,000. 

PICA, a magpie ; see under Crow Family. 

PICARDY, old province in N. of France, now oom- 
prising departments of Somme and portions of Pas-de- 
Calais, Aisne, and Oise; contained many important 
towns, including Amiens and Boulo^e, and battleOelds 
of Aginoourt, Cr6cy, and St. Quentin. 

PICARESQUE NOVEL, THE (Span, plcaro, 
'picatoon, ‘rogue*), typo of story common in W. 
Rurope from middle of XVX to end of XVIII. cent. 
Since classical times writers have not been backward 
in catering to the taste of those who delight to hear 
of picturesque rascality. The p. n. emanated from 
Spain ; first known story (pub. anonymously c. 1650), 
La Vida de Lazarillo de Tonnes^ wittily written tale of 
cynical irreverent young adventurer, ran through three 
editions before being placed on IndeZf 1669 ; expurgated 
version pub., 1573. From Spain, p. n. penetrated 
to Holland, where it enjoyed a limited popularity 
and formed, as in other oountrios. theme of many 
plays ; thence to England, where Nash’s Unfortunate 
Traveller was follow^ by Defoe’s Moll Flanders and 
Fielding’s Jonathan WilL France adopted the idea 
enthusiastically ; Qil Bias, Barhitr di Seville, and 
Mariage dc Figaro ^ood though late examples. These 
ended true p. n., as interest in picaroon had declined ; i 
never popular in Italy and PortugaL | 

PZGABIAN BIRDS, ses under Obititroloot. j 

PICAS, Mousi Habss, or Tailless Hakes {Ocho- 
tona), genus of guinea-mg-liks Rodents which live in 
mountainous regions of Europe, Asia, and America. 

PZCGINNI, NIGCOLA (1728>1800), ItsL opera 
composer; Qluok’s famous rival at l^ris; wrote 
La Oecchina, Boland, etc. 

PICCOLO, see Flute. 

PXCCOLOMINZ, OTTAVIO, PRINCE (1699- 
1656), Austrian commander ; distinguished in Thirty 
Years War ; made famous attack on Gustavus 
Adolphus at Lutzen, 1632; helped to win day at 
Nordiingen, 1634 ; defended Austria against Swedes, 
1640 and 1648 ; or. field- marshal. Prince of Empire, 
and Duke of Amalfi after i^ce of Westphalia. 

PICENUM, former district, Italy, borderinp; on 
Adriatic ; came under Rom. control about 270 b.c. ; 
rebelled, 90 b.o., when Social War broke out. 

PZGHEGRU, CHARLES (1761-1804), distin- 
guished general of Fr. Revolution; eommander-in- 
ohief of army of Rhine, 1793, and captured imperial 
fortresses; overran Holland, 1795; plotted with 
Bourbons and frequently fell under suspicion ; great 
conspiracy for assassination of Napoleon, 1804; be- 
trayed ; either murdered or committed suicide. 

PICKEREL, Amer. name for small Pike. 

PICKERING (64® 15' N., 0* 46' W.), market town, 
Yorkshire, England. Pop. (1911) 3674. 

PICKERING, EDWARD CHARLES (1846- ), 

Amer. astronomer and physicist; b. Boston; in- 


vented meridian photometer, an instrument for classi- 
fying magnitude of the stars. 

PICKERING, TIMOTHY (1745-1829), Amer. 
[ general and statesman ; commanded in War of Inde- 
pendence, and held offices under Washington’s ad- 
ministration. Sons, John (1777-1840), philologist, 
and OoTAVitrs (1792-1868), who prepared State 
Beporti, grandson Charles (1806-78), naturalist, and 
grsat-grandson, Edwabd Charles (b. 1840), astron- 
omer, are all well-known men. 

PICKET, or PIQUET, a small body of men posted 
beyond the general lino of sentries for purposes of 
observation, and to give warning of attack. 

PICKETING, see Laboub (Labour Disputes). 

PICKLE THE BPY, writer of correspondence 
revealing Jacobite secrets ; held by Andrew Lang to be 
Alastair Ruadh Macdonnell (</.».). 

PICO (38* 20' N., 28* 30' W.), volcanic island of the 
Azores, rising to height of 7612 ft. Chief town, I^agons. 
Pop. 26,000. 

PICO DELLA MIRANDOLA, GIOVANNI, 
COUNT (1463-94), Ital. philosopher; member of 
Academy, Florence; sought to reconcile Plato with 
Aristotle, religion with philosophy ; later, a mystic. 

PICRITE, rook well represented in Great Britain ; 
contains abundant olivine and also augite and plagio- 
clase. 

PICROTOXIN, nentral principle, consisting of 
colourless glistening prisms of a bitter taste, obtained 
from the fruit of an Indian plant called the Indian 
berry {Anaminta paniculata) ; a powerful poison, used 
medicinally, internally to check the night-sweats of 
phthisis, and externally as a parasiticide. 

PIGTON, SIR THOMAS (1758-1816), Brit, 
general ; distinguished in W. In^es, 1794-97, and 
app. gov, of Trinidad ; stamped out disorder, built 
fine roads, etc. ; com plaints led to resignation, 1803 ; 
tried and found technically guilty of cruelty, 1806 ; com- 
manded under Wellington in Peninsular War, and won 
fame at sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoi, 1812, 
Vilioria, etc., 1813-14 ; slain at Waterloo, 

PICTOU (46* 42' N., 62* 45' W.), seaport. Nova 
Scotia ; exports coaL Pop. 3400. 

PlGTB, see Scotland (History), 

PIEDMONT (46* N., 8* E.), division of Italy, 
partly surrounded by Alps and Apennines, consisting 
i of four provinces, Navara, Cuneo, Alessandria, Turin ; 
area, 11,336 sq. miles ; long under house of Savoy 
(g.v,). Pop. (1910) 3,492,334. 

PZENZA (43* 6' N., 11* 40' E.), town, Siena, Italy ; 
cathedral ; birthplace. Pope Pius II. 

PIER, name given to solid support of masonry or 
brick which carries an arch or other similar super- 
struoturs, or to mols or Jetty used to shelter a harbour 
or to form landing’Ctage or seaside promenade. P’s 
are largely used in the oonstruotion of bridges and 
viaducts, their form depending upon the weight to bo 
supported and the nature of the ground. Promenade 
p’s are usually oarried upon an open pilework structure 
of iron, or sometimes timber, so that they offer a small 
surface to the wave action. P’s employed in' harbour 
works are really breakwaters (q.v), 

PIERCE, FRANKLIN (1804-69), 14th Pres, of 
U.S.A. ; distinguished in Mexican War, 1846-47 ; Pres., 
1853-57, and established democratic cabinet; stemmed 
abolitionist movement os inexpedient, and supported 
slave trade in Kansas to retain loyalty of southern 
states to Union ; mode determined opposition to Brit, 
press-gangs, 1853 ; purchased Mexzoan territory and 
oarried out arrangements for railways to be constructed 
from Mississippi to Pacific. 

PIERRE (44* 21' N., 100* 16' W.). city, capital, S. 
Dakota, U.S.A. ; trade in live stock. Pop. ( 1910) 3666. 

PIEBREFONDS (49* 40' N., 2* 66' E.), town, Oise, 
France ; celebrated feudal ch&teau. 

PIERS PLOWMAN, see Lanqland. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, ’Mabitzbubo (29* 46' S., 
30* 13' B.), capital of Natal Province, formerly of 
Na^ Colony ; 41 miles from coast, 2220 ft, above 
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Bea-leyel; goramment buildings, town ball, Univ, 
ColL ; bp.’s seat. Pop. (1911) 30,639 (14,848 white). 

PIETERSBURG (23® fiO' S., 29® E.), town, 

Zoutpansberg, Transvaal ; goldfields. Pop. 3500. 

PIETISM, a religious development in Lutheran- 
ism in tho XVII. and XVIII. cent’s. The Lutheran 
Church had a rigid and rather formal system, with too 
much emphasis on externals and dogmatic standards, 
and not enough on simple piety or the Bible. One of 
the leaders was Philip Jacob Sponer (1635-1705). 
Pietism had most influence in N. and Central Gennany, 
but by about 1760, was on the wane. It is sometimes 
viewed as carrying still further the principles of tho 
Reformation. 

PIO FAMILY {8u%dai), a family of Even-Toed 
Ungulate Mammals belonging to tho section SaiifA, 
and including 40 species found only in tho Old World. 
They possess in common a long, cylindrical, mobile 
snout with the nostrils on its flat diso-like extremity ; 
narrow, four-toed feet, only tho two central ones 
touching the ground ; canines of upper jaw curving 
upwards and outwards to form tusks. The true Pigs 
(<S'tis) are found in Europe, Asia, and Africa, inhabit- 
ing bush country and devouring vegetable or animal 
food almost indilferently, though they show preference 
for roots. 

The COMMOK Wild Boas {8. tcrofa), which per- 
sisted in England till the Middle Ages, is the prob- 
able originator of British Domkstio Pioa, of which 
there are many varieties derived from the old races of 
tall, bristly * old English Hogs,* or small, brownish 
Soot. Highland Hogs, by crossing chiefly with Chinese 
stocks to give * whits breeds,* and Neapolitan to give 
• black breeds.* Domestic Pigs are known also as 
Hogs, or Swtnb : the male is a boar, the female a sow. 
The Bush Pigs, or Rivbr Hogs {rotamoehGerus),frGquent 
the banks of rivers and lakes in Africa and Madagascar, 
while the Babibussa and Wart Hogs (Pfuicochoirvs) 
are confined to the Malay Archipelago and Africa 
respectively. 

PIGEON FAMILY, CoLXTMBiDiK.— The true Pigeons, 
found in most parts of the globe, include the swiftly 
flying Common Wood P. {Columba fmlumbus)^ the Rook 
P. (u. livia), the wild form of tho Domestic P. in- 
habiting tho cliffs and foreshores of Scotland and 
Ireland, and tho smaller Stock Dovb {C. oimM). 
Tho Carrier P. is one of the most useful of the many 
domestic varieties, serving as message- bearer in times 
of war and peace. 

PIGEON-FLYING, imort popular in Belgium, 
England, and France. Homing pigeons are specially 
trained. Annual races take place in Belgium ; birds 
sent from Toulouse to Bnissels (c. 600 miles). Sport 
was introduced into D.S.A., 1875. Tho speea of 
pigeons is 1200-1800 yards per minute. 

PIGE ON -P OST, the em ploymen t of trained pigeons 
to carry news ; in use amongst the Greeks ; still in 
use for military purposes in continental fortresses ; 
carried out with remarkable success at siege of Paris, 
1870-71. 

PIGMENTS are powdered colouring matters ap- 
plied through a medium in which they are insoluble. 
When natural, they may bo of mineral, vegetable {e.g. 
gamboge, indigo), or animal {e.g. cochineal) origin. 
Substantive pigments have an original colour ; adjec- 
tive pigments {e.g, crimson lake) are precipitated on a 
colourless base {e.g, alumina). 

^ Pigments must bo finely ground in a drying oil (e.gr. 
linseed) for oil paints, or in gura water for water 
colours. They must have stability and body, and 
must not interact, when mixed. 

Important mineral pigments : lamp black and 
Indian ink (carbon), zinc whito or Chinese white 
(ZnO), Venetian red and burnt sienna (FoO*), red lead 
(Pb 304 ), white load (2PbCO,, Pb(OH),), viridian green 
(hydrated CrjOj), vermilion (HgS), chrome yellow 
(PbCr 04 ), cadmium yellow (CdS). Pnissian blue | 
is ferric ferrooyanide ; carmine and crimson lake are 
cochineal combined with alumina, rose m^der is | 


alizarin (from Bubia tin^rwn) with alumina. Indigo 
and alizarin are now prepared artificially. 

PIGMY, see Ptgmy. 

PIGOTT, RICHARD, see Pabhbll, Chabltbs. 

PIG-STICKING, sport popular in India, especially 
among Army officers. Wild pigs are hunted on horse- 
back by riders^ armed with long lances. 

PIG-TAILED BABOON, see under Cbrco- 
PITnEClD®. 

PIGTAILS, see Haib. 

PIKE, wooden weapon tipped with iron, and from 
12 to 14 ft. long, used very extensively in war before 
introduction of bayonet, 

PIKE PERCH, see Pbrchbs. 

PIKE, ZEBULON MONTGOMERY (1779-1813), 
Amer. general ; sarveyed Upper Mississippi, 1806 ; 
captured by Spain while exploring Louisiana, 1807 ; 
pub. The Sourtee of the Miseutippi and its TribtUaries, 
LSIO. 

PIKES (Esocidee), long-bodied, slender, large-mouthed 
bony fishes, which are exceedingly voracious, feeding on 
their own kind and other fishes, and oven on frogs, voles, 
and water- fowl ; found only in tho rivers of the N. 
bomisphore ; Esox Inciue in Britain, and in N. Asia 
and America. 

PIKERS PEAK (38* 60' N., 106* 14' W.), peak. 
Rooky Mountains, Colorado (14,107 ft.). 

PILATE, PONTIUS (I. cent. A.D.), Rom. gov. of 
Judsea; proonrator of Jud»a, Idumea, and Samaria, 
26-36 ; merciless tyrant according to secnlar his- 
torians ; attitude towards Jesus Christ has made his 
character theme of much later speculation ; Spenser’s 
picture of him eternally washing his hands in bell is 
from old legend. 

PILCHARD, see under Hbrbiho Familt. 

PILES, see Hemorrhoids. 

PILGRIM FATHERS, see MaSSAOHUSBTTS. 

PILGRIMAGE, a journey to a religious place, 
embarked on as an act of piety. P’s have been a special 
characteristic of Catholic Christianity, but they are 
found too in non-Christian religions. Thus the river 
Ganges is sacred to Hindus ; tho city of Benares on its 
banks is specially holy to Brahmans. Certain spots 
were sacred in classical Greece, e.g, Apollo’s shrine at 
Delphi. Every pious Muhammadan must sometime 
visit Mecca. P. is not found in the first age of the 
Christian Church, but before long Christians naturally 
desired to tread in the footsteps of tho Saviour. The 
supposed spot of tho birth of Christ was pointed out in 
the IV. cent. From this time onwards large numbers 
of Christians came on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
These became more frequent when Constantine built 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where formerly a 
temple of Venus had stood, on the site of the tomb of 
Christ. His mother, the Empress Helena, discovered 
as she thought the true Crose, and happy was the 
church which preserved any portion of it. Indeed, 
the possession of relics gave any shrine a fame which 
drew thonsands of pilgrime to it. As pilgrimages in 
Palestine increased, the demand for sacred sites pro- 
duced a supply, and many were believed in by the 
credulous, which can have had but little historio 
attestation. 

In the Middle Ages tho polarity of tho p. steadily 
increased, and a visit to the Holy Land was viewed as 
a means of expiating sin. Various abuses grew up, 
till some prelates were obliged to chock the tendency 
of their people to leave their homes. England pos- 
sessed many famous shrines, particularly that ot St. 
Thomas Beckot at Canterbury (cf. Chaucer’s C, Talee). 
These were all destroyed at the Reformation, for 
Protestantism never took kindly to the idea of pil- 
grimage. Of present-day shrines, one of the most 
famous is Lourdes {q,v,), and thither thousands of 
Catholic pilgrims resort. 

PILIBHIT (28® 48' N., 79® 61' E ), town, PiUbhit, 
United Provinces, Brit. India. Pop. 35,000; (district) 
476,000. 

PILLAR-WORSHIP.— The pillar (Ok. baituhs) 
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was a cult-object of early Hellenes and Semites. In 
the Hictrean Cave of Crete, the legendary birthplace of 
the Hellenic Zeus, a baptylio table of offering has been 
found, and Jacob’s Bethel seems clearly to have been 
a similar observance. It is believed that the b;etylic 
altar found at Cyrenaica was associated with the 
Libyan Zeus Ammon, and that Celtic dolmens are 
akin. These pillars seem, therefore, to point to a 
universal primitive religion. 

Evans, Mycencean Tree and Pillar Cult. 

PILLAU (54* 40' N., 19® 60' E.), fortified seaport, 
watering-place, E. Prussia, Prussia, at entrance to 
Frisohes Uaff ; sail-making, shipbuilding. Pop. (1910) 
7060. 

PILLNITZ (61* V N., 13* 63' E.), village and 
royal castle, on Elbe, Saxony. 

PILLORY, apparatus of punishment; board, with 
holes for head and wrists, mounted above platform ; not 
used in Britain since 1837. 

PILOUiJA (43® 16' N., 6® 36' W.), town, Oviedo. 
Spain. Pop. 19,000. 

PILOT, a special steersman taken on board a vessel 
to take it into or from a port or through a particular 
channel. In the U.K. p’s are licensed and under the 
control of a number of different authorities, each of 
which has jurisdiction over a certain district, subject 
to the supreme control of the Board of Trade. 
London Trinity House is the most important of those 
authorities. In cases where a ship rccjuircs a pilot and 
no qualified pilot offers his services, an nmjualified 
pilot may take charge of the vessel, but ho must 
relinquish his charge when a qualified pilot offers 
himself. In British waters and in most foreign ports 
British warships are not required to employ a pilot. 

Pilotage in British waters may bo either compulsory 
or free. If the former, a pilot has supreme control 
of the ship, temporarily superseding the master ; but 
if the latter, ho is considered as only advising the 
master, not superseding him. According to the 
majority of foreign mercantile codes the pilot is 
regarded as an adviser only, and the master is not freed 
from liability. 

PILOT WHALE, see Doi.piun Family. 

PILOT-FISH {Naacrates ducior), so called on 
account of its supposed alliance with tlie bhark ; a rare 
relative of tho Horse-Mackerel ; found in the open 
waters of tho Atlantic and Paciiiu Occaii.s. 

PILPAY, see BinpAl. 

PILSEN (49® 45' N., 13® 23' E.), to^vn, Bohemia, 
at confiiienco of Mies and Radbus:i ; famous Filsencr 
beer. Fop. (1911) 81,165. 

PIMENTO, Jamaica Pepper, Atj.spice, fruit 
of Eugenia Pimenta, a treo of W. Indies; dried and 
Bold as spice. Oil of Pimento, distilled from fruit, 
is a popular remedy for toothache, 

PIMPERNEL {AmygaUis), genus of plants, order 
Primiilacea! ; Scarlet P. (.4. Arvensis), ‘Poor Man’s 
Weather-Glass,’ closes it.s petals in dull weather ; 
Bog P. {A. tenella) has largo pink (lowers. 

PIMPLES, .see Acne. 

PINAR DEL RIO (22® 26' N., 83® .32' W.), city, 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba ; trade centre for tobacco distriot 
of Vuelta Abajo. Pop. ll.O(K); (dist.) 240.372. 

PINCKNEY, CHARLES (1758- 1824), Amer. 
statesman ; member of congress of S. Carolina, and 
convention which drew up U.S.A. constitution, 1787; 
gov. of S. Carolina, 1789-92, 1796-98, 1806-8 ; 
U.S.A. senator, 1799 ; supported Jefferson ; member 
state legislature, 1810-14. 

PINCKNEY, CHARLES COTESWORTH (1746- 
1826), Amor, statesman ; organised revolt of 8. 
Carolina in War of Independence, and soourod its 
accession to confederation ; minister to France, 1796, 
when he and Directory defied each other. ^ 

PIND DADAN KHAN (32® 36' N., 73" E.), town, 
Jhelum, Punjab, Brit. India, on Jholum. Pop. 14,600. 

PINDAR, Pinparos (c. 622-443 u.c.), Gk. lyric 
poet ; b. Cynoscephalae, Beeotia : after preliminary 
education at Thebes, he studied xn.Ubio and poetry at 


Athens ; after long study began to write choral odes, and 
attained groat fame, not only in Greece, but in Sicily, 
Cytenef and Magna Gr»cia. Ho was frequently enter- 
tained by potentates, notably by Hiero of Syracuse 
and Arccsilaus of Cyrene ; died, probably at Argos, at 
ago of 80. 

P. camo of ancient Cadmeon stock, tracing his 
ancestry to iEgous, and was therefore thoroughly 
imbued with Theban tradition, but os branches of the 
family had settled in various parts of Greece, he was 
really Panhellenio in sentiment. 

His poems consisted of songs in praise of gods and 
men, processional songs, festal songs, dirges, And 
pfeans of victoi^, besides poems on other themes. A 
great part of his work has been lost, but his songs of 
victory {Epinikia) have come down to us in four books, 
describing and praising tho victors at tho four Greek 
games — Olympian, Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean. 
The language is epic, abounding in Doric touches and 
homely pictures ; his similes are numerous and some- 
times of extreme beauty. References to mythology 
are frequent, os might bo expected from P.’s family, 
and a deep religious feeling pervades all his poetry. 
He is Bomotimes obscure and complicated, but his 
syntax is usually easy of interpretation. P.’s influence 
on posterity may bo judged from tho action of Alex- 
ander the Great, who, when ho razed Thebes, left the 
poet’s house untouched, thus following the traditional 
example of Pausanias of Sparta. The discoveries 
at Oxyrhynclius (1005-7) provided several hitherto 
unknown poems of P. 

E. Myers’ Translation (2ud ed., 1883); 0. Schiodcr, 
Text and Notes (1908). 

PINDARICS, a form of verse, so called from its 
imitation of the irregular odes of Pindar (q.v.). 

PINDUS (30° 15' N., 21° 46' E.), range of mountains 
in Greece, separating Thessaly and Epirus; highest 
elevation, 7000 ft. 

PINE (Ptnti^), evergreen coniferous trees of t 3 ^ically 
symmetrical appearance, this being duo to the pro- 
duction of annual pseudo-whorls of branches. These 
produce scale leaves in tho axils of which dwarf shoots, 
or ‘foliar spurs,’ arise, each bearing from two {Pinua 
sylvestris) to five (P. strohus) ncedlo-shapod leaves. 
The male cones are borne in clusters, each one con- 
sisting of numerotis stamens containing abundant, 
powdery pollen. 'I’ho pollen grains have a pair of 
wing-like extensions which facilitate their transport 
by the wind. Tho female cones take three years to 
ripen, being pollinated about June, fertilised tho follow- 
ing June, and matured during the third season. Each 
scale boars two winged seedfl, containing an embryo 
with a whorl of cotyledons, embedded in a rich 
nutritive tissue. On this account the seeds of some 
species (P. prnea) are utilised as food. The p’s (in- 
cluding P. sylvestrisy the {Scots Fir) are of immense 
value as timber trees, P. sylvestris yielding deal, P. 
paUtsiris^ pilch-pino, end P. ecMnata, yellow pine, 
whilst in addition turpentine is obtained by tapping 
tho trunks of various species, and also by distillation 
of the rosin exuded from the Avounds. Tar and pitch 
are yielded on destructive distillation in closed chamwrs, 

Yeitch, Manual of the ConifercE. 

PINE BLUFF (34° 13' N., 91® 65' W.), city, Ar- 
kansas, U.S.A., on Arkansas; cotton manufactures. 
Pop. (1911) 15,102. 

PINE- APPLE {Ananaasa sativa), plant of order 
BromeliacosB ; sharp leaves spring from root, and 
in centre flowers grow on a spike ; fruit comes to 
Britain from the Azores. 

PINEL, PHILIPPE (1746-1826), Fr. physician, 
chief physician at tho Saltpdtriero and prof, of Path- 
ology at J^lcole do Medecine, Paris ; one of first to 
advocate humane treatment of tho insane. See 
Insanity. 

PINENE, see Terpenes. 

PINERO, SIR ARTHUR WING (1865- ), 

Eng. dramatist. See Drama. 

PINEROLO (44® 63' N., 7® 19' E.), city, Turin 
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province, Italy; cathedral; textiles; formerly im- 
portant Fr. fortress. Pop. 18,600. 

PINK (Dianthtis caryophyllua), a member of the 
Caryophyllacess, garden varieties of which are largely 
grown on account of their soent and attractive ap- 
pearance. The plant is often propagated by layering, 
but is easily raised from seed. 

PINK EYE, a disease of horses ; symptoms are — 
high temperature, loss of appetite, redness of eye, 
stiffness and swelling of joints, constipation ; treatment 
— stimulation of heart to prevent clotting of blood, 
laxatives, absolute rest. 

PINKERTON, ALLAN (1819-84), Amer. dctec- 
tive; b. Glasgow; emigrated to America, 1342, to 
escajM imprisonment as a Chartist; first detective 
for Chicago, 1850; organised secret service division 
of the N. Army at the Civil War, and oatablishod 
detective agency. Pub. various storioa 

PINKERTON, JOHN (1768-1826), man of letters ; 
b. in Edinburgh ; settled in London ; died in Paris. 
He is most frequently quoted for his collection of 
AncUfU Scottish Poems, 

PINNA, see under Lamellidbanohiata. 

PINNACLE, aroliitectiiral term for stone upright 
ending in spired point, used in Gothic architecture. 

PINNIPEDIA, a sub-order of Carnivora {q.v.). 

PINOCHLE, Pbnuohlh, card game played with 
two packs ; cards from two to eight discard^ ; combina- 
tions of cards sought, as in beziquo. ! 

PINS are generally manufactured in Wright 
machine; brass wire is drawn to requisite length; 
head shaped by die ; dropped into slot and pointed by 
rotating cutter ; coated with tin ; formerly made with 
separate beads. P*s and safety p's of various metals 
are found on prehistoric dwelling sites and in classical 
remains. Birmingham is Brit, centre of industry. 

PINSK (62* lO'^N., 26* 7' K.), town, on Pina, Minsk, 
Russia ; potteries ; active transit trade. Pop. 28,000. 

PINT, see Weights and MHAStruES. 

PINTADO, see Guinea Fowl. 

PINTO, contagious disease, occurring in Mexico 
and Central America, in which the whole body is 
discoloured brown, blue, and black ; due to a vegetable 
parasite. 

PINTO, FEIINAO MENDES (1609-83), Portu- 
guese traveller and writer ; set out for East, 1537 ; 
visited Japan, 1642 ; joined Jesuits and undertook 
mission to Japan, 1656, but deserted Order 1558; 
returned to Portugal and wrote famous Peregrination. 

PINTURICGHIO, Bbbnabdino di Betti (1464- 
1613), ItaL painter ; executed large number of frescoes, 
including six on the walls of the Vatican library. At ! 
one time he was 8.ssistant to Perugino ; painted also 
some fine panel picturon 

PINZON, family of Spam sailors who claim to 
share with Columbus honour ui diHcovciiiig Aiiu^nca; 
Martin Alonzo (d. 1403) and his bro’s, Vicontc Yanez 
and Francisco, supplied Columbus with funds and sailed 
in his expedition, 1492-93. 

PIOMBINO f42* 66' N., 10* 31' E.), seaport, 
province Pisa, Italy, on Mediterranean. Pop. 8000. 

PIOMBO, see Sbiustian del Piombo. 

PIOTRKOW (6r 30' N., 19® 40' E.), gov., Russ. 
Poland ; undulating and hilly ; well cultivated ; 
lignite and iron deposits ; textile industries. Pop. 
1,933,400. Canital, Piotrkow (61® 26' N., 19® 45' E.), , 
manufactures uour. Pop. 40,000. 

PIOZZl, HESTER LYNCH (1741-1821), Eng. 
writer; the Mrs. Thrale immortalised by Dr. Johnson; 
a prolific writer, but it is not as an author so much as 
the devoted friend of the lexicographer that she will 
be remembered. Only second to Boswell in literary 
interest are her Anecdotes of Dr, Sarnud Johneojk 

PIP, see POULTBY-FARMrNO. 

PIPAL, Bo Tree, sacred Fig of Hindus, who believe 
Vishnu was bom under it. 

PIPE. — (1) musical instrument consisting of pierced 
cylinder ; me^ssval p. had three holes ; was ohromatio ; 
Highland bag-p. bM eight boles, one in back; 


I achromatic. (2) device for smoking tobacco, probably 
N. American in origin, though some authorities hold 
that p. was used by ancients for smoking aromatic 
herbs ; first made of stone, now of wood, clay, or 
meerschaum ; briar p. most popular. 

PIPE RQLL8, sec Kboobd. 

PIPE-FISHES AND SEA-HORSES {Syngna- 
(hides), some 176 species of very long, slender fi^es, 

I with bodies covered by bony rings ; found in almost 
I all seas. Many of the males possess a brood pouch in 
I which the eggs are retained until hatched. Five kinds 
I of Pipe-Fishes, distinguished by their long, hard snout, 

I occur on Brit, coast, as also does the peculiar Sea-Horse 
(Hippocampus), wLdoh clings to seaweeds by its pre- 
hensile tail, but it prefers warmer S. seEis. 

PIPERNO (41® 28' N., 13® 12' E.), town, ancient 
Frivernum, Rome, Italy, on Amaseno. Pop. 7000. 

PIPITS (Arithus), genus of Perching Birds closely 
related to the Wa^ails, having long legs, a slender 
bill slightly notched at the tip, and dull-coloured 
plumage. They occur in almost all parts of the 
world. 

PIPPIN I., Petin (d. 640), mayor of palace to 
Dagobert L — P. II. (d. 714) established power over 
Neustria and Austrasia and external states. — P. III. 
d. 768) crowned, 751 ; f. of Charlemagne. 

PIPRAWA, village on Birdpur estate, in Basti 
district. United Provinces, India. Buddha’s birth- 
place is only 12 miles distant; there, after excavation, 
many finely wrought articles — now in Calcutta Museum 
— were discovered in a ruined tope or burial-mound. 

PIPRIDA:, Manakina (q.v.). 

PIQUA (40® 7' N., 84® 13' W.), city, on Miami, 
Ohio, U.S.A. ; iron foundries, w'ool, flour. Pop. (1910) 
13,338. 

PIQUET, card game, prob. of Fr. or Ital. origin ; 
two players participate ; pack prepared by discarding 
from two to six in all suits ; no trumps ; game of six 
hands. If loser scores over 100 points liis score 
is deducted ; if under, he is penalised by being rubi- 
coned, i.e. score added to opponent’s. Game originally 
of 101 points ; very popular in England, XVII. and 
XVIII. cent’s ; now little played. 

PIRACY, see under Theitt. 

PlRiEUS, see Athens. 

PIRANO (46® 32' N., 13® 34' E.), seaport, Istria, 
Austria, on Gulf of Trieste; exports salt. Pop. (1911) 
15,320. 

PIRKE ABOTH, ‘Sayings of the Fathers,* part of 
the Mishnah ; a book of proverbs illustrating Judaism 
just before time of Chnst; Hebrew, but partly in 
Aramaic ; printed in Jewish Prayer Book, 

PIRMASENS (49® 12' N., 7® 37' E.), town, Rhine 
Palatinate, Bavaria ; boots and shoes. Pop. (1910) 
38,403. 

PIRNA (50® 67' N., 13® 66' E.). town, on Elbe, 
Saxony; sandstone quarries, glass-works. Pop. (1910) 
19,526. 

PIROT (43® 12' N., 22® 36' E.), town, department 
Pirot, Servia ; manufactures cloth ; scene of defeat of 
Servians by Bulgarians in 18S5. Pop. 10,700; (de- 
partment) 100,000. 

PISA (43® 43' N., 10® 23' E.), city, N. Italy (Tus- 
cany), on Amo, capital of P. province, with well-pre- 
served walls and fine quays along river known as 
Luog’amo. Outstanding features are cathedral of 
white marble (XI. cent.) with magnificent Ia 9 ade and 
valuable paintings by Andrea dd Sarto, Salembeni, 
and others; marble baptistery (bej^un 1163), with 
famous pulpit by Nicoola Pisano and fine marble font ; 
Campanile or Leaning Tower (1174-1350), 183 ft. high ; 
Santa Caterina (Xlll. cent.), San Niooolo, Santa Maria 
della Spina, Sau Francesco, and other charohes ; 
Campo Santo, burial-ground (founded XIII. cent, by 
several ship^ads of earth from Jerusalem) surrounded 
by cloisters with frescoes by Tuscan and other painters , 
Univ. (La Sapienza, 1338), with library, natural history 
museum, and bota^cal garden ; Communal, Agostini, 
Upezzinghi, and other palaces; Museo Civico, with 
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fine art ooileotion; manufaoturos of silks, oottons, coral 
and alabaster work ; royal stud'farm ; horses and 
dromedaries in ricinity. P. was a Bom. colony, 180 
D.O. ; important commercial centre and one of greatest 
navtd powers in XL, XII., and XIll. cent’s; con- 
tinuous wars with rivals, Venice and Genoa, led to final 
defeat by Genoese at Meloria, 1284; conquered by 
Florence, 1406; became independent under Charles 
XIII. of France, 1494 ; retaken by Florentines, 1509. 
In XII. and XIII. cent's P. held a prominent place in 
the history of art ; birthplace of Galileo (q.v.). Pop. 
(1911) 65,200. 

Ross and Eriohsen, Pisa (Medissval Towns Series). 

PISA, COUNCIL OF (1409), Church Council, pur- 
porting to be general, held daring great Western 
Schism, 1409. It deposed rival popes and elected 
Alexander V.; important in Conciliar movement 
as loading the wa^ to Council of Constance ; generally 
held not osoumemoaL Other councils were held at P. in 
1134 and 1511. 

PISAN, CHRISTINE D£ (1363~e. 1429), Fr. ^etess ; 
dau. of Venetian astrologer of King Charles V. of France; 
widow without means at twenty-five; wrote to keep 
her family. Amongst her numerous productions are 
Faits et lionnes Mceurs de Cltarles ?., moral and alle- 
goric poems and fine ballades on events of the timo. 

PISANO, NICCOLA (c. 1206-78), eminent Ital. 
sculptor, architect, and engineer. Three important and 
excellent works of his survive, viz. the pulpit in 
Siena Cathedral, the shrine in St. Dominic’s, Bologna, 
and the pulpit of the Baptistery, Pisa. 

PISAURUM, modern Pesaro (^.r.) (43® 65' N., 12® 
55' E.), ancient town, on Via Flaminia, Umbria, Italy. 

PISCES, see Fishks. 

PISCICULTURE, the artificial rearing of fishes 
from the egg for the purpose of stocking suitable 
localities with young fishes. The aim of p. is to guard 
and shield the embryonic fishes during the early stages, 
when they arc so liable to wholesale destruction, until 
they are able to fend for themselves, that is to say, 
until at least the yolk sao is wholly absorbed. Methods 
of hatching and rearing have long been carried out in 
specially adapted hatcheries, where especially trout and 
salmon were dealt with ; but great advances have been 
made as regards edible marine creatures and many 
plaice and other marketable fishes, and oven lobsters 
are hatched and roleased on suitable grounds every 
year. 

PISEK (49® 18' N., 14® 10' E.), town, on Wottawa, 
Bohemia, Austria; iron foundries. Pop. (1911) 16,479. 

PISIDIA, a rugged and mountainous country of 
ancient Asia Minor, immediately N. of Pamphylia ; 
boundaries not clearly defined ; occupied from early 
times by wild and lawless people ; traversed by St. 
Paul. 

PISISTRATUS, PeiSISTRATUS {q v.). 

PISO, Bom. surname in gens Calpurnia. From 
beginning of 11. oont. b.c. this plebeian family pro- 
duced many distinguished statesmen and generals ; 
Ctesar’s wife belonged to this family. 

PISTACIA, genus of small trees, order Anacard- 
iace® ; flowers are dioecious and have no petals ; 
fruit is a singlo-soedcd dry drupe; P, vera yields 
Pistachio Nut used in cooking; P. lentiscus gives 
Mastic, a gum-resin ; and from P. terebinthus Cyprus 
Turpentine is obtained. 

PISTIL, see Floweb. 

PISTOIA, PiSTOJA (43® 67' N., 10® 66' E.), town, 
Tuscany, Italy, near river Ombrono ; of considerable 
importance during Middle Ages ; contains many build- 
ings of great sculptural and architectural interest ; 
manufactures include iron- and steel-ware, small-arms, 
glass, and textiles. Pop. 62,800. 

PISTOIA, SYNOD OF (1786), assembled under 
anspioes of grand-duke of Tnsoany; declared Bible 
and Fathers to be test of faith, etc. ; condemned by 
pope, 1794. 

PISTOLS. — Ab early as 1670 a firearm to be held 
and fired with one hand— that is, a pistol— was used by 


cavalry. At the Pigeon^ House Fort, Dublin, are pro. 
served pistols of the period 1625-90. A century later 
pistols were made with three brass barrels which un- 
screwed to load ; they wore fired by flint and steel. 
Like the musket, the pistol has undergone many 
changes in regard to its bore and the mechanism for 
loadmg and firing. As late as 1866 wo had in use, side 
by side, the naval smooth-bore pistol and the cavalry 
rifle pistol, as well as Colt’s and other revolver (rifled) 
pistols. 

The Webley pistol is now used in the British Army ; 
its calibre is *441 inches; its length, lOJ inches (barrel, 
4 inches) ; weight, 2 lb. 3 oz. The cylinder (IJ inch) is 
chamber^ to hold 6 cartridges, and it revolves on a 
tube, in which is the stem of the extractor. The barrel 
is rifled (7 grooves) ; weight of bullet, 265 grains ; charge 
of cordite, 6| grains ; muzzle velocity, 640 f.s. ; weight 
of packet of 12 cartridges, 9| oz. The pistol may bo 
firM in two ways : (1) by the trigger action for ‘ con- 
tinuous * practice ; (2) by the eooking action for * single ’ 

raotioe. The extreme range of a bullet is 1650 yards, 

ut the pistol is intended to be used at close quarters 
(it is sighted to 60 yards), and as loss of accuracy occurs 
in a continuous firing, this should only bo resorted to iii 
an emergency. 

The latest type of pistol is ‘ automatic,’ which relievc.s 
the firer of all manipulation except the replenishing of 
the magazine, taking aim, and pressing tho trigger, but 
its special danger is that the recoil is apt to cause 
another shot to be fiired unintentionally ; and when the 
catch which holds back the hammer ^ts worn, the 
whole contents of tho magazine may bo discharged 
autoraatioally. 

PISTONS or Valves, in brass musical instruracnla, 
are mechanical contrivances whereby tho gaps in the 
instrument’s natural scale of sounds are filled up. They 
lengthen or shorten the vibrating column of air in tho 
tube, and bo produce alterations of pitch. The narrow- 
scale instruments have three pistons : the first lowers a 
whole tone, tho second half a tone, the third one and a 
half tones ; and combinations of two, or all three, give 
further variations of pitch. ITio most generally familiar 
use of the piston is seen in the cornet. 

PITCAIRN (25® 6' S., 130® 6' W.), island, S. Pacific ; 
area, 2 sq. miles ; produces coffee, fruits. Discovered 
1767, and peopled in 1700 by mutineers of tho Bounty ; 
amiexed by Britain, 1839. Pop. 170. 

PITCAZRNE, ARCHIBALD (1652-1713), Scot, 
physioian; studied mod. at Edinburgh and Paris; 
prof, of Med. at Leiden, 1692 ; returned to Edin- 
burgh, m., and remained there, to become tho most 
eminent physioian of Scotland ; persuaded tho Town 
Council to allow him to dissoot the unclaimed bodies 
of paupers for the purpose of anatomical study, thus 
laying tho real foundations of the Edinburgh school 
of ; author of medical and otlier works. 

PITCH is the term generally used to denote the 
precise degree of acuteness or gravity of any given 
musical note or notes. Musical sounds are produced 
by a series of vibrations, and aooording to tho number 
of vibrations so is the sound of higher or lower pitch. 
More precisely, p. is tho recognised standard according 
to which voices and instruments are sot or tuned. In 
that sense it is synonymous with the term, ‘concert 
pitch.’ Tills pitch was formerly much lower than 
now — the later heightening being chiefly due to 
makers of wind instruments, who thus obtain a more 
brilliant tone. Uniformity of pitch has long been 
desired for all musical countries, so that the particular 
note, A or C, chosen for tuning should bo ever^^here 
of exactly the same degree, but so far this has not 
been secured. 

PITCHBLENDE, U(U 04 )g, uranate of uranium, a 
mineral, tho source of uranium and radium (g.v.), found 
in Cornwall and Saxony ; composed largely of oride of 
uranium and generally found with uranite; colour, 
brown or black. 

PITCHER-PLANTB, forms in which tho whole 
leaf {Sarracenia Darlinqhnia) or the apical portion 
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{NepetUhet) ia modifiod to form a lidded pitcher like 
structure for the capture and digestion of insects. The 
itcher is often brightly coloured, and has an incurved 
p round which are numerous honey glands. Beyond 
tms is a slippery zone down which insect visitors glide 
helplessly, to fall into the liquid below and be pre- 
vented from returning by downward-pointing hairs. 
Here they drown and decay, and are digested by special 
secretions, thus forming an additional source of 
nitrogenous food. 

PITCHSTONE, an acid volcanic glass occurring 
in dykes in S. Europe, S. America, and the Hebrides ; 
has a greasy lustre resembling pitch. Colours : green, 
brown, yellow, blue, and black. 

PITESCI, PiTBSHTl (44® 62^ N., 24® 62' E.), town, 
Argesb, Rumania, on Argesh. Pop. 16,600. 

PITH, see Plants (Anatomy). 

PITHECANTHROPUS ERECTUS, a genus of 
Anthropoid Ape, represented by a few fossil bones 
from Java, and believed to link the highest apes to 
man. 

PITHECXA, see Saei Monkbys. 

• PITHIVIERS (48® 11' N., 2® 16' E,), town, on Oiluf, 
Loiret, France ; trade in grain, saffron. Pop. 6300. 

PITIGLIANO (42® 36' N., 11® 32' K), town, 
Grosseto, Italy. Pop. 6100. 

PITLOCHRY (60® 42' N., 3® 44' W.), village, health- 
resort, Perthshire, Scotland. 

PITT, THE ELDER, boo Chatham, Ist Eael of. 

PITT, WILLIAM (1769-1806), Brit, statesman; 
2nd 8. of great orator and statesman, WUliam P., 1st 
Earl of Chatham ; delicate, precocious child trained in 
oratory by f. ; ed. at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge ; called 
to Bar, 1780 ; member for Appleby, Cumberland, 1781, 
in Lord North’s administration ; took important part 
on opposition side, and a month after taking seat 
made * the best first speech,* said North, that lio had 
ever heard. The Amer. War brought about a dis- 
solution, March 1782. P., under twenty-three, as- 
tonished the world by declaring that he would not 
accept a subordinate position. 

On death of Rockingham, July 1782, Shelburne 
became Prime Minister and the youthful P. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, while the Rookinghamites resigned. 
A vain endeavour to include Fox in the cabinet was 
the occasion of the life-long quarrel between Fox and 
P. Parliamentary criticism of terms of peace with 
America led Shelburne to seek to strengthen himself 
by alliance with North. Bitter opposition, headed 
by P., led to Shelburne’s reeignation, P. was pressed 
to accept treasury, but firmly refused, and Portland 
coalition ministry (including Fox) was formed, April 
1783. Months of obscurity ended Nov. and Dec. by 
eloquent denunciation of Fox’s India Bills. The 
ministry being dissolved by the king, P. formed new 
cabinet. 

He was only twenty-four, and the * boyish freak * of 
his accepting office excited mixed laughter and rage. 
His cabinet was without ability and opposed by House 
of Commons, led by Fox, but ho was supported by 
king and lords, and, as s. of Chatham, by the country. 
He represented patriotic tradition in opposition to 
Whig carpet-bag pobtioians, and the result of an appeal 
to the country", 1784, was a triumph for the govern- 
ment ; P. sat for the Uiiiv. of Cambridge hence- 
forward. Ho proceeded to restore Britain to the 
position in Europe she had lost by the Amer. War. He 
restored national credit by hia genius for finance, 
initiated a scheme of offering public loan for private 
tender, lowered tea duties, suppressed smuggling, ete., 
whffe he himself, although bitterly poor, scarcely took 
legitimate spoils. Ho had already Drought in bills for 
parliamentary reform and made a last vain effort to 
extinguish rotten boroughs, 1786. Ho carried a bill 
for friw trade with Ireland, after some modifications, 
through Brit, parliament, despite the outcry of Eng. 
manufacturing interests, but the modifications oaused 
its rej^tion in Ireland ; he carried a commercial treaty 
with France, 1786, strongly opposed by land^ interest ; 


gave no support to repeal of Test and Cor^ration 
Acts, 1787, not being strong enough to alienate Church ; 
made alliance with Prussia for restoration of Prinoe of 
Orange, 1787 ; alienated powerful interests by his 
support of Wilberforoe, 1788-92 ; passed India Bill, 
1788. 

The great regency question arose when George III. 
became insane, 1788. P. carried his Bill of Regency 
through the Commons, 1789, but fortunately for him 
the king recovered. He was forced by opposition to 
allow Russ, aggression, 1791. P. refused to perceive 
the international importance of the Fr. r'ovolution until 
his ally, Holland, was attacked, 1792, and until he was 
forced to repress seditious writings and call out the 
militia in London. War with France was declared, 
1793. Unfortunate Irish action was taken, 1795, 
P. withdrawing measures of relief which he had in- 
tended to give to Catholics. Despite a tremendous 
deficit, P. was attacked for his anxiety to make peace 
with France ; at the same time mobbed for his taxa- 
tion. A repressive policy in Ireland and at home was 
adopted. 

Encouraged by battle of 1798, P. formed a 

coalition against Napoleon. To meet the crisis the 
Income Tax was introduced, 1800. Legislative union 
with Ireland was passed, 1800. A quarrel with the 
king on Catholic emancipation was followed by a 
fresli attack of royal madness and P.’s resignation, 
1801, after 18 years’ rule. P. supported Addington 
till 1803, when he made a brilliant oration condemn- 
ing the half hearted conduct of war. Again called to 
office, 1804, he formed a new coalition, 1805, against 
Napoleon. Petty parliamentary attacks achiev^ the 
ruin of his health, and he never recovered his spirits 
after news of Austerlilz. His last words were, ‘ Oh, my 
country I How I leave my country I * Self-contained 
and apparently cold of nature, P. was passionately 
patriotic and a great orator. He had no vices save 
iutomperanoo. 

Zri/e, bv Gifford (1809), Rosebery (1891), Whibley 
(1906), Holland Rose (1911). 

PITTAS, or Old World Ant-Thrushbs {PittidoB), 
a family of about 70 Perching Birds, with brilliant 
crimson, green, and blue plumage, found in the tropics 
of Africa, South-East Asia, Australia, and the inter- 
mediate islands. 

PITTIDJE, Pittas (q.v.). 

PITTSBURG (37® 26' N., 94® 40' W.), city, Kansas, 
U.S.A. ; lead and zinc region ; coal mines. Pop. (1910) 
14,766. 

PITTSBURGH (40® 27' N., 80® 1' W.), city, port of 
entry, capital of Allegheny County, Xkmnsylvania, 
U.S.A. ; situated on Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio 
Rivers ; business part of city is built on ‘ Point * be- 
tween Allegheny and Monongahela, where they meet to 
form Ohio ; residential districts lie mostly on surround- 
ing hills ; Fourth and Fifth Avenues aro two busiest 
thoroughfares ; principal public parks are Sohenley, 
Rivervie w. West, and H ighland Parks ; P. contains many 
fine buildings, including court-house. Government build- 
ings, Prick Office, city hall, Exposition building, Car- 
negie Institute,; Oirnegio Library, Phipps Conservatory 
(in Sohenley Park), and St. Paul’s Catn. ; Univ. of P. 
embraces numerous ed ucational institutions. Stockade 
built on site of P., 1754, and captured by French, who 
named it Fort Duquesne ; taken by English, 1768, and 
called Fort Pitt, in honour of William Pitt ; incorpo- 
rated as borough, 1804, and chartered as city, 1810 ; 
Allegheny Joined to P., 1906. 

P. is a city of enormous industrial importance ; built 
in centre of rich coal-fields ; region also produces natural 
gas and petroleum ; centre of extensive railway system ; 
^eat river traffic, looks and dams being constructed on 
rivers to secure slack-water navigation ; slaughtering 
and meat-packing are important industries ; factories 
extend for miles along river banks ; among leading 
manufactures are iron and steel products, glass, rolled 
brass and oop;^, foundry and machine-shop ]:>roduct8, 
silver and niokel-plated ware, earthenware, tin-plate, 
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eleotrieal machinery, bricks, carriages, and furniture. 
Pop. (1910) 633»905. 

PITTSFIELD (42» W N., 73* 18' W.), town, 
Massaohusetts ; manufactures cottons, woollens, silks, 
boots, and shoes ; has cathedral, and various educa- 
tional and philanthropio establisWeuts. Pop. (1910) 
32 121 

PITTSTON (41* 18' N., 77* 63' W.), city, on Sus- 
quehanna, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; anthracite coal 
mines. Pop. (1910) 16,267. 

PITYRIASIS VERSICOLOR, skin disease, con- 
sisting of irregular, dry, yellowish patches, usually on 
front of the trunk, duo to a parasitic fungus, micro- 
Bporon furfur ; treated locally by a mercurial 
ointment, internally by arsenic. 

PIURA (6* 12' S., 80* 62' W.), coast department. N. 
Peru; area, 16,825 sq. miles; capital, P. ; produces 
petroleum, tobacco, cotton; live stock raised. Pop. 
c. 220,000. 

PIUS II., .^NKAS SiLVIUS PlOOOLOMINI (1405- 
64), pope; studied at Siena, and was employed as 
secretary to various prelates, to Pope Felix V., 1438, 
and the Emperor Frederick III., 1442. He was made 
cardinal, 1448, and elected pope, 1458. He defended 
the papal claims as against eoimcils, and did what he 
could to stir up Europe against the Turks. An acute 
ind scholarly man, he was a typical product of the Re- 
naissance ; wild as a youth, he was serious later. His 
own writings arc the chief source of information about 
him. 

Boulting, Enea Silvio de* Piccolomini. 

Plus IV., Giovanni Angelo Medici (1499-1665), 
pope ; cardinal, 1549, and pope, 1669 ; a careful 
statesman and man of the world ; his pontificate 
marked by the Council of 'Picnt. 

Plus V., Michele Ghtsleri (1504-72), pope; 
in early life a Dominican; became grand inquisitor, 
and was elected pope, 1560. A man of stern morals 
and the enemy of all corruption, he was a passionate 
opponent of Protestantism and a relentless persecutor. 
He urged on the persecution of Alva, excommunicated 
Queen Elizabeth, and drove the Jews from Rome. 
A high principled and intensely bigoted man, he 
typified the counter-Reformation. He was canonised, 
1712. 

Plus VI., Giovanni Angelo Brasohi (1717-99), 
pope; cardinal, 1773; pope, 1775. An able 
administrator, he carried through several reforms 
in the papal States. During his pontificate French 
Church was disturbed by the Revolution. Rome 
was captured by the French, 1798, and Pius taken 
prisoner. 

Plus VII., Luigi Barnaba Chtaramonti (1740- 
1823), pope; cardinal, 1785; pope, 1800. The events 
of his pontificate were largely concerned with Franco ; 
he formulated the Concordat, 1801, and crowned 
Napoleon in Paris, 1804 ; but later relations became 
strained and Pius was taken off, only returning to 
Rome, 1814. He was a conscientious man and a patron 
of art. 

Pius DC., Giovanni Maria Mastai-Ferretti 
(1792-1878), pope ; cardinal, 1840; elected pope on 
the death of Gregory XVI., 1846. At first his govern- 
ment show'cd liberal leanings, but forces wore so strong 
that his concessions were of no avail, and a revolution 
took place in 1848, Pius himself having to fioo. His 
return to Romo in 1850 began a reactionary policy. 
In 1859 the pope lost most or his dominions, the patri- 
piony of St. Peter was annexed, and the Papacy thus 
deprived of all temporal possessions, in 1871. The 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
was promulgated, 1854, and the Infallibility of the Pope 
in the Vatican Council of 1870. P. reigned longer 
than any other pope. 

Plus X., Giuseppe Sarto (1835- ), cardinal 

and patriarch of Venice, 1893 ; pope on the death of 
Leo XIIL, 1903. 

PIZARRO, FRANCISCO (c. 1476-1641), Span, 
conqueror of Peru iq.v ^ : as a boy served under 
77 ' 
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Gonsalvo di Cordova in Italy ; was with Balboa when 
he discovered the Pacific ; along with Almagro (^.v.) 
set out for Peru, but having few men sent Almagro 
lor reinforcements ; the governor of Panama gave 
small help. P, went to Spain and received the ro^al 
assent to his undertaking conquest of Peru ; landing 
in Peru, he marched inland, captured the Inca Ata- 
hualpa by treachery and strangled him. P. and 
Almagro set up Manco as nominal Inca ; they 
founded Lima as the new capital, 1535. P. quarrelled 
with Almagro about their respective shares of land, 
and in a civil war Almagro was slain. P. was finally 
assassinated by Almagrists. See Prescott, History of 
the Conquest of Peru. 

PLACE-NAMES, see Names. 

PLACENTA, the structure by which a foetus is 
nourished in the uterus, or womb, of its mother, and 
which is expelled after the young is born, constituting, 
with the membranes, the ‘ after- birth.* When the 
fertilised ovum reaches the uterus it becomes em- 
bedded in the decidua, or thickened lining of the uterus, 
and gradually enlarges. Processes, or villi, grow out 
from the ovum into the deep parts of the decidua on 
which it lies, where blood sinuses are formed, filled 
with maternal blood, into which the thin-waUed, 
vascular, fmtal villi hang free, dissolved substances in 
the two bloods are exchanged by diffusion, the foetal 
and maternal blood never becoming intermixed, 
and nourishment thus taken up for the foetus. This 
forms the placenta, and to it the foetus is attached 
by the allantoic stalk, which ater becomes elongated 
and Is known as the umbilical cord. The fully devel- 
oped human placenta is a circular disc-like structure, 
seven or eight inches in diameter, about IJ inches 
thick at the centre, and becoming thinner at the edges, 
and weighing about 1 lb. 

PLACUNA, see under Lamkllibranchiata. 

PLAGIOCLASE, an important group rock-forming 
minerals ; occurs as primary constituent of igneous 
rooks. See Felspar. 

PLAGIOSTOMI, see under Fishes. 

PLAGUE, term formerly applied to any epidemic 
disease of considerable mortality, but now restrioted 
to a particular malignant contagious disease caused 
by a specific bacillus, the Bacillus pestis^ and character- 
ised by buboes, or swellings of the lymphatic glands, 
and carbuncles. Although the disease is noted in 
works of earlier date the first extensive epidemic 
of bubonic p. of which there is hist, evidence occurred 
in the VI. cent, a.d., beginning in Lower Egypt, 
passing along the N. African coast to Constantino{de, 
and spreading all over the Rom. Empire. From this 
time epidemics frequently broke out in Europe, an 
exceedingly fatal cycle of pestilences, known as the 
Black Death, some of which, at least, were certainly 
[bubonic p., occurring in the XIV. cent., when over a 
quarter or the population of Europe is believed to have 
been destroyed. P. continued to ravage Europe 
[ during the X V. and XVI. cent’s, hundreds of thousands 
I of persons flying of the disease, but in the first half 
of the XVII. cent, a decline began to set in, which 
I was still more marked in the second half of the century. 

For some years before the outbreak of the Great 
Plague of ir)(i4-65 London bn.d been unusually free 
from the disease, which is believed to have been in- 
troduced from Holland, although, bearing in mind 
the insanitary condition of London of that time, it 
is at least quite as probably of local origin. In 1865 
there were about 70,000 deaths from p. in liOndon in 
a population of 460,000, and the epidemic spread 
all over the country. In 1666 there were 2000 deaths 
in London, but since that year there has been no 
epidemic in England, and the disease finally dis- 
appeared from the country about 1680. 

About the same time p. began to disappear in other 
parts of western Europe, reappearing, however, in 
1703-14 from Constantinople along^ the Danube 
and as far as Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Scandinavia, 
while in 1720 there was a destructive outbreak in 
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Marseilles and S. France, nearly 00,000 persons dying 
Altogether. A destructive epidemic ooourred in 
Sicily in 1743, the disease being introduced by a ship 
into the port of Messina, and another spread from 
the East to Moldavia, Hungary, and Poland in 1770, 
spreading also in a different direction to Kieff in 
Bussia, whore there was a very fatal outbreak in 
the same year, and reaching Moscow, where a quarter 
of the population was carried off, in the year foUowiM. 
During this period p. was constantly present in the 
countries on the shores of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Turkey, and there were 
a number of outbreaks in Eastern Europe in the first 
half of the XIX. cent., extending on one oooasion 
to Italy, where rigorous measures restricted the 
disease to one small district. P., however, has gradu- 
ally disappeared from the Mediterranean countries, 
the last cases in Egypt occurring in 1845, although 
there was an outbreak in Tripoli in 1868, dying out 
the following year. 

In 1878-79 the disease appeared in Russia in the 
neighbourhood of Astrakhan, creating considerable 
alarm in Europe, but it rapidly declined, after having 
caused several hundred deaths. P. was not known 
in India before the XIX. cent., but since 1815 there 
have been a number of outbreaks, while the disease 
lias also been observed in China since 1871. It 
attacked Hong-kong in 1894, supposed to have been 
introduced from Canton, whore an epidemic was raging, 
and this outbreak was followed by the destructive 
and long-continued epidemic at Bombay, which began 
in 1896, over 206,000 persons dying of the disease in 
Bombay presidency ui 1897-99, 45,000 of them 
in the city alone. In spite of efforts to arrest the 
spread of infection the epidemic continued all over 
India, a maximum of 940,000 deaths in all India 
being reached in 1906. In the Bombay presidency 
the ravages of the disease reached a maximum in 
1903, when 281,000 deaths wore recorded. Outside 
China and India, however, the mortality of p. has not 
been great, except, to a less extent than in those two 
empires, in Araoia, where the precise mortality is 
unknown. After an absence of over 200 years p. 
broke out in Oporto in 1899, the source being unknown, 
and over 100 deaths ooourred, the epidemic ceasing 
in 1900. 

In 1899 there was also a limited epidemic in Bussia 
near the mouth of the Volga, while ia 1900 there was 
an outbreak of cases in Australia, widely scattered 
in the larger cities of the West, South, and East, but 
the outbreak never had serious proportions. In the 
same year p. appeared in Glasgow, 34 cases with 
16 deaths occurring, the origin of which could not 
be traced. With the exception of this slight outbreak 
and of a small number of cases which have been carried 
from plague-infected countries to seaports from time 
to time, p. has not appeared in Britain since the 
XVII. cent. 

The Symptoms of p. usually include a preliminary 
stage of depression and pains, but the onset of the 
disease is sudden, with shivering, and the temperature 
rising to 103®, or even three or four deCTees higher ; 
there may be delirium, and there is marked prostration, 
headache, dizziness, and lethargy. In a day or two 
swellings usually appear, due to the inflamed glands, 
singly, or in groups, which may be very painful and 
may suppurate, while there may be small haemorrhagos 
under the skin. 

There are three main varieties of p. — huhonic^ with 
the characteristic glandular swellings, septiccemic, a 
very fatal type, in which the symptoms are more 
severe than in bubonic, without the glandular swellings, 
pnewnoniCf in which there is an inflammatory con- 
dition of the lungs, resembling pneumonia, with 
intense prostration, no glandular swellings, and usually 
death about the second or third day. 

The only treatment is to treat symptoms as they 
arise, e.g. headache, or delirium, while aloohol and 
other stimulants may be given to keep up the strength 


of the heart Some success has attended the injection 
of carbolic acid into the glands, but it is probably 
better to treat them by the same surgical measures 
as in simple inflammatory conditions. An antitoxin 
serum, termed the Yersin-Koux serum, is of great benefit 
when employed within twenty-four hours of the 
commencement of the disease, very large doses being 
injected. As a preventive measure inooulation with 
Haffkine’s fluid, which is prepared from the sterilised 
virus of plague, has been proved to be of the greatest 
value, and is systematically carried out by the Indian 
Government, It has been shown that infection is 
carried by the fleas which have their habitat on the 
bodies of rats, and fleas also convey infection from 
one human being to another. This, in conjunction 
with the well-known fact that an unhealthy and 
fllthv environment favours the disease, shows that 
the best preventive of p. is a clean and hygionio mode 
of living. 

PLAICE, see under Flat-Fishes. 

PLAINFIELD (40® 36' N., 74® 26' W.), residential 
city. New Jersey, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 20,.550. 

PLAIN-SONG, Plain-Chant, a style of ooolesi- 
astioal music, unisonous, corresponding to Gregorian 
song ; so called since, in the course of centuries, its 
former rhythmical motion was lost, and it became 
stiffened into a monotonous succession of notes of equal 
length. It exhibits peculiarities unknown to any other 
music ; and is the only type of Church music prescribed 
by ecclesiastical authority. 

PLANARIAN WORMS, see Tuebellarian Worm. 

PLANE {Platanu8)t genus of trees, order Pla- 
tanace®; P. orientalis^ a native of the East, and 
Buttonwood, or N. Amer. Plano (P. oecidentalis), are 
common; in Scotland the Sycamore {Acer pseudo- 
platanua) is called a p. (see Maple) ; p’s are unaffected 
by smoke, hence their abundance in cities. 

PLANET (Gk. planetes, ‘a wanderer’), name given 
to eight celestial bodies revolving in same direction 
around sun by gravity, and known collectively as the 
Solar System (g.v.), and called p’s because of their 
apparent wanderings among the fixed stars. 

A p. may be distinguished by (a) this movement, or 
(6) its steady * glare,’ for unlike the stars p’s very 
seldom twinkle, except when low in sky and thus near 
horizon vapours; and (c) telescopically by the fact 
that they show an appreciable disc, whilst even in the 
largest telescopes the stars are seen only as points of 
hght, owing to their extreme distances. 

The p. are divided into two groups. Major and Minor, 
and sometimes the four major p’s nearest to the sun 
are called the Inner p., and the other four the 
Outer p. 

The major planets are (in order of distance from 
sun, commencing with nearest) Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, ^turn, Uranus, and Neptune {qq.v,)» 

The minor p. (?.u.) are small bodies, occupying a 
zone between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

All p’s shine by reflected light, but probably both 
Jupiter and Saturn have some inherent luminosity. 

Planets, Minor, Planetoids, Asteroids (Gk. 
astron, ’a star’; eidos, *form’), small planets re- 
volving around sun in a zone between orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter. Some Ger. astronomers, working in 
connection with Bode’s Law, agreed to constitute 
themselves into * celestial police,’ and to patrol heavens 
in search of a planet whicn, according to Bode’s Law, 
should have been revolving in an orbit between Mars 
and Jupiter. They did not And a large planet, as 
expected, but instead disoovored several small bodies, 
called the minor planets, which revolve in orbits 
approximating to that of the missing planet. The 
first to be discovered was found by lhazzi on New 
Year’s Day, 1801, and is called Ceres ; it is 477 miles 
in diameter. Since that time over 700 have been 
discovered, and fresh ones are continuaUy being found 
at the present day. 

It is supposed, as the m. p. are mostly small and 
apparently fragmentary bodies, that they are the 
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wreckage of some former planet blown to pieoes, 
perhapa, by some great convulsion. 

PLANIMETERS, see Calculahno Maohinbs. 
PLANKTON^ the medley of marine animala and 
plants which, incapable of active movement, drift with 
the surrounding water. Its importance lies in furnish- 
ing the basis of the food-supply of all the animala in 
the sea. 

The p. consists of three types of ingredients. (1) 
Most important in point of numbers and signiiicance 
are the microscopically minute vegetable organUrns — 
Bacteria, Diatoms, and Blue-Groen (Cyaiiophyceae). 
These form the true pastures of the ocean, for they alone 
(with a few of the simplest animals — Poridinians, some 
Flagellates and Halosphara) aided by sunlight have the 
power of manufacturing from the inorganic substances 
in the sea the organic fats, proteids, and carbohydrates, 
upon which alone animals can subsist. (2) A PsB- 
MANENT Zoo- Plankton, formed of animal organisma 
which spend their whole life floating in the waters. 
Such are the microscopic Protozoa which, besides those 
mentioned above, include the Forarainifora — Radio- 
larians and some Ciliata {qq.v.) ; many Ccelonterates — 
Jelly-Fishes, Sea* Blebs (Ctonophores), etc. ; the Arrow- 
Worms {SagiUat SpadeUa)^ and a few Chaetopods 
{TomopteriSf ChcBtopierus) ; countless hosts of minute 
Oustaceans, chiefly Copepods ; and, amongst Verte- 
brates, the Sea-Squirts {Salpce). (3) A Tempoeabv 
Zoo-Plankton, constituted by the early stages of 
animals which when adult live on the bottom or swim 
freely — for example, the larva of Zoophytes and Corals, 
of Star-Fishes and Sea-Urchins, of Molluscs, Worms, and 
Crustacea, and the eggs and larva of Fishes. 

So minute are most of the members of the p. that 
only their enormous numbers and fertility can give 
them significance ; and even Lohmann’s examination 
of a cubic metre of Mediterranean water, which yielded 
2,425,665 minute organisms, gives but a faint idea 
of the numbers generally present. 

P., however, is not uniform in kind nor uniformly 
distributed in the sea. There are seasonal fluctuations 
varying from an almost pure zoo-, or animal, p. to an 
almost pure phyto-, or vegetable, p. There is a more 
or less distinct neritic, or in-shore, and oceanic, or off- 
shore, grouping. Again, polar seas are more fertile 
than temperate or tropical waters, and shallow seas 
than oceanic deeps. 

P. is all-important economically as the ultimate 
food-supply upon which all fisheries dopeucL Man 
eats the haddock, which feeds on young cod and 
launces, which feed on copepods, molluscs, or worms, 
and these feed on diatoms. So it is in every case : 
in every marine food-chain diatoms form the final link. 
PLANORBIS, Pond -Snail, see under Gasteropoda. 
PLANTA GENET, nickname of Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, who wore as badge sprig of broom {Planta 
geneata); applied to his Kng. descendants; Richard, 
Duke of York, f. of Edward IV., adopted this surname ; 
last P. was Edward, Earl of Warwick, grandson of 
Edward IV., executed 1499. 

PLANTAIN {Plantago)f plant of order Planta^n- 
aoe© ; Greater P. (P, major), a common wayside 
lant, has long spikes whose seeds are given to cago- 
irds ; Ribwort P. {P. lanceolata) is a * soldier ’ to 
children, who knock off the head. 

PLANTAIN-EATERS, see Tubacos. 

PLANTIN, CHRISTOPHE (1614-89), Fr. printer; 
settled in Antwerp, established printing-presses there, 
and became distmguished for the excellence of his 
workmanship. His office in Antwerp, bought by the 
city in 1876, survives as the ‘ Mu86e Plantim’ 
PLANT-LICE, see Aphides, 

PLANTS. — The living world is divided by common 
consent into two kingdoms, the animal and the 
vegetable. These oxe separate from each other by 
two main distinctions ; the plant is not capable of 
free locomotion, and the p. possesses green colouring 
matter. Neither of these distinotions is anything 
like universally true. Many p’s and parts of p’s can 


move freely and whole classes of p’s possess no green 
pigment. But it is true that in the vegetable kingdom 
there is a tendency towards these two properties; 
and those p’s which depart from this tendency may 
be recognised as p’s because of their near resemblanoe 
in other points to forms undoubtedly vegetable. 

As a Uving being a p. possesses a certain /ofm» a 
certain airucture, and performs certain functiona. The 
study of form of the p. is termed morphology ; of 
its struotute, anatomy ; and of its f mictions, phyaiology. 
These three branches of study have in the course of 
time given off subsidiary branches, such as cytology^ 
which deals with the structure of the cell, and palaion’‘ 
tologyt which treats of the form, structure, and olassi- 
fioation of fossil plants, and others which will be 
mentioned in thoir proper connection. 

Morphology. — If we examine any common weed 
we observe that it may bo divided into a root ayatem 
and a ahoot system. The root system oooura oharaoter- 
istically underground and is usually much branched. 
There may bo present one large tap-root, which gives 
off side-roots — e.g. plantain ; or there may be a bunoh 
of more or less equal roots also giving off side-roots — 
e.g. grasses. The roots traverse a largo volume of 
soil and fix the plant firmly in position ; but they 
also serve to absorb moisture, and this is accom- 
plished by fine hairs which are found near the tips 
of the finest root branches, and which attach them- 
selves firmly to the soil particles. The tip of the 
root ia protected by a little cap. Roots do not, 
however, always remain of the typical fibrous form. 
Very frequently they become swollen up and serve 
as stores of food — the most important examples of 
thi.s being the carrot and turnip. 

The ahoot ayatem is readily ffivided into two olaases 
of organs — the stem and branches, and the leaves. 
The leaves are the part of the plant in which food is 
built up, and to carry out their functions properly 
it is necessary that they should spread a large area 
o\it to the light. This the form of the typical leaf 
aims at — it has a thin blade with a large ares, and is 
frequently held out from the stem on a special stalk. 
The leaves also are frequently modified to suit other 
ends. Thus the bulbs of hyacinth and onion are 
nothing but collections of loaves which have become 
much thickened, lost their green colour, and have 
taken to storing food instead of manufacturing it. 
Many loaves are thin and brown — e.g. the scales 
which protect delicate buds from the weather. Most 
important modification of all is that which is seen 
in the flower (q.v.). The outer circle of the leaves 
which compose the flower is protective in function, 
and is named the calyx (separate parts are the sepals ) ; 
the second circle is generally brightly coloured, and 
may have associated with it scent or honey glands, 
it ia named the corolla (composed of petals), and serves 
to attract insects ; inside the corolla are two sets of 
organs, the stamens and the carpels, also modified 
leaves, but bearing, the one pollen-aaca, the other 
ovules. The poUen-sao and the ovule are not modified 
leaves, they are special organs known as sporangia, 
whose special duty it is to produce spores, with which 
wo shall deal later. 

The stem has as its function the holding of the 
leaves and flowers in an advantageous position ; to 
this end it is typically rigid or else suited to twisting 
itself round or otherwise fastening itself to an external 
support. It may, however, under certain conditions, 
take on the functions of a leaf ; this takes place when 
for some reason the leaves are much reduced in size : 
thus in the common broom leaves are almost absent, 
and the stem becomes green and winged, and so in- 
creases the surface which it exposes to the light. The 
stem, too, may become thickened and form a food 
store ; especially is this the case in underground 
stems (distinguishod from roots by the fact that they 
boar buds wffich give rise to shoot systems), as in the 
potato. 

The surface of stem and leaves ia frequently set 
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with hain, prioklea, and 8pinea» which are mere surface 
•zoresoenoes, or may be modified branches or leaves. 

Anatomy or Phytotomy. — When we examine 
with the miorosoope a thin slice of a Yery young 
part of a p., we ^d that it is built up of a mass 
of little boxes closely united together and known 
as ulls. The study of the structure of these colls is 
called cytology. It is found that they consist of a 
wall (mw of cellulose, a substance seen almost pure 
in cotton wool) lining which is a layer ^of viscous, 
half -fluid substance, called the cytoplasm : this, to- 
gether with a more solid, round object, the nucleus, 
which is embedded in it, is the actual living substance 
of the plant {protoplasm). Various other bodies are 
found embedded in the cytoplasm, of which in the 
plant the most important are the chloroplasts, which 
contain the green colouring-matter, chlorophyll. In- 
side the cjrtoplasm is a watery fluid containing various 
salts and otW substances ^ssolved in it — the celf- 
sap. 

All cells of the p. do not, however, remain in this 
state ; if we examine older parts of the p. we find 
that many of the colls have taken on quite different 
shapes and properties in order to perform different 
functions. One important requirement of many 
parts of p*8 is mechanioal strength, and this is attained 
generally by the thickening of the walls of the cells, 
which thickening may or may not bo accompanied 
by a deposition in the wall of substances which change 
it into wood. At the same time these strengthening 
cells generally lose their contents and thus ^e, and 
elongate greatly, taking on the character of fibres. 
Another important function which must bo carried 
out by the cells is the carriage of water and food 
substances. This is most easy if the colls are very 
long, and consequently we find that the water-con- 
ducting cells are greatly elongated, and very fre- 
quently that the end walls separating them dis- 
appear, so that the water can traverse tubes 
consisting of rows of cells joined end to end. Such 
cells are also dead, and have thickened walls which 
servo to strengthen the p. The colls which are 
used for conducting food are also long and wide, and 
the end walls between are pierced by small pores to 
allow of the more ready passage of the contents. 

These different types of cells are not scattered at 
random through the p. but are arranged in definite 
groups called tissues. Thus the water-conducting 
cells and vessels are grouped together as wood, tho 
food conductors form tho bast, strengthening cells 
form the siereome. These tissues are also arranged 
definitely in the different organs of the p. As an ex- 
ample we may take the young stem of a p. such as 
the sunflower. To the outside we have a tissue con- 
sisting of a single layer of cells extending over the 
whole surface and known as the epiderm ; inside this 
we have a broad layer of ground tissue, the cortex. 
Then comes a ring of bundles — the so-called fibro- 
vascular bundles — each of which has a group of wood 
cells inside and of bast cells outside ; inside the ring 
of bundles is a central core of ground tissue, the pith. 
If we examined an older stem we would find that 
certain changes had occurred ; there would be a 
complete ring of wood surrounded by a complete 
ring of bast — or at least tho rings would be broken 
only by slender spokes, the medullary rays, connecting 
the pith with the cortex. This change has occurred 
because a single circle of cells running between the 
wood and bast has remained in an actively growing 
condition and has given rise to new wood and bast ; 
this ^px)wing layer is called the cambium, and is re- 
sponsible for the increase in thickness shown by many 
stems— -of trees, for example. 

The arrangement of the tissues varies greatly in 
different organs — ^roots, stems, leaves — and in different 
P*s« In the simpler forms of vegetation not all tho 
Kinds of tissue described are found. Thus in the 
mosses it is impossible to distinguish true water-con- 
ducting vessels; and at tho same time the mosses 


possess no true root. In p's like the seaweeds and 
their relatives the structure is still simpler— leaves, 
stem, root are all absent ; we are left with a simple, 
or branohed, more or less strap-like body, which is 
named a thallus ; it consists of cells which may take 
on different shapes, but which are far less distinct 
in form and function than are those of the higher 
p's. In still simpler forms we find that the p. consists 
of a simple row of cells joined end to end, or may 
even be reduced to one single cell, e.g. the bacteria. 

This tracing of similarities and dissimilarities 
between different members of the vegetable kingdom 
is known as comparative morphology or anatomy, and 
on the basis of such comparative studies is built up 
the system in which p's are classified. 

The system is, however, largely based on the differ- 
ence in the methods of reproduction seen in various 
p’s. Reproduction is one of tho p’s functions, so that 
its study comes under the head oi physiology. 

Physiology studies tho way in which a p. lives — 
that is, the different functions of the p. These func- 
tions aro conveniently grouped under throe heads; 
(1) growth and reproduction, (2) nutrition, (3) move- 
ment. 

Of growth it must be remarked that, in general, 
inorease of size is restricted to a definite region of the p. 
Thus the root elongates just behind the tip. In the 
stem growth is also restricted to particular regions. 
Tho actual process of growth consists of two distinct 
processes : one is the enlargement of tho individual 
cells, due either to an inorease of living substance or 
of cell-sap ; the other is tho division of the cell into 
two halves, a process which is carried out with great 
nicety. The rate of growth and tho form which a p. 
assumes are influenced greatly by external conditions. 
Thus heat increases rate of growth, as does also 
moisture. A prime necessity is tho presence of 
oxygen. Particularly light and water are efficacious 
in altering the form of a p. : many water p’s produce 
one type of leaf in tho water and another in tho air ; 
leaves grown in tho shade are larger and of a finer 
texture than those from sunny positions. Growth 
ultimately brings tho p. to a stage at whioh it sets 
about reproducing its kind. 

Reproduction may be very simple ; in the bacteria 
it consists simply in one cell dividing into two new 
ones. In the seaweeds and their relatives we have, 
however, a more complicated state of affairs ; here wo 
have special cells sot aside for reproduction ; they are 
termed spores, and may be of tho most diverse design. 
For our purpose we may divide them into two classes : 
(a) asexual spores (usually spoken of simply aa 
spores), which can germinate directly and produce 
a new plant ; (6) sexual spores or gametes, which oan 
I germinate only after two have fused together and 
formed a completely homogeneous starting-point 
for the new organism. In manv cases the spores 
and the gametes are produced by the same p. in 
response to different external conditions; but in 
some it is found that one p. will only give rise to spores, 
and that those spores give origin to a p. which produces 
only gametes, which give rise to a spore-bearing p., and 
so on. The two p’s may be morphologically exactly 
alike, or they may differ tho one from the other. 

In such a case it will be seen that the complete 
cycle of development of a p. must include the p. 
which produces gametes and that which produces 
spores : the former is termed the gametophyte, the latter 
the sporophyte, and this phenomenon of tho occurrenoe 
of two distinct types of p. in one life cycle is spoken of 
as the alternation of generations. 

Ckinsidering the reproduction of the higher classes 
of p’s we find that this alternation of generations is 
universal, but that the higher we go the less prominent 
becomes the gametophyte. In the mosses the leafy 
moss p. produces in special organs, as its tip gametes ; 
from the fusion of these arises the moss capsule, in 
whioh are produced spores, which in turn give rise to 
new moss p’s. The moss p. is thus the gametophyte. 
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the capsule the sporophyte. In the ferns the gameto- 
phyte 18 a tiny green thallus, which grows in wet 

S laoest and is not generally connected with the fern ; 

rom the fused gametes arises the fern p. or sporophyte, 
on the backs of the leaves of which are to be found 
sporangia containing spores. In the flowering p’s the 
whole p. as we know it is the sporophyte ; the sporangia 
are of two kinds : the pollen -sacs of the stamens, and 
the ovules: the spores are the pollen grains, and the 
emhri/o-tac a large cell in the ovule. The gameto- 
ph 3 rte is scarcely recognisable : it is reduced to one 
or two cells or even nuclei formed by the division of 
the pollen grain and embryo-sao ; the fused gametes 
give rise to a new sporophyte which develops to a 
certain extent in dependence on the old p. — it 
forms the embryo inside the seed ; when the seed is 
set free it continues its development and becomes a 
new spore-producing p. 

Mention must bo made of the fact that while in some 
of the seaweed-Iiko p’s the gametes are equal, yet in 
many and in all the higher p’s there is a differentiation 
into a large female egg and a small, and often motile, 
male eperm; and that, as in the flowering p’s, these 
two may be produced on different gametophytes, which 
have developed from different spores. The significance 
of the fusion of two gametes is probably to be found in 
the theory that the union of two different organisms 
produces a more robust offspring. It should be ob- 
served that it is this fusion of cells from two different 
p’s that gives opportunity for hybridiair^ — that is, the 
production of p’s /I : 


two differ- 
ent parents. This is of much importance in plant-breed- 
xngt as it allows of the production of new forms which 
may combine advantageous properties of two parents. 
The other means of securing new varieties consist 
chiefly in selecting carefully any forms which appear 
showing characters differing from those of the strain 
to which they belong. 

Bearing in mind the different typos of reproduction, 
we may turn to the olassiflcation of p’s. The arranging 
of p’s in a system of groups, each of which contains 
forms more nearly related to each other than to those 
of other groups, has a practical interest only when 
it is recognised that one type of p. has evolved from 
another ancestral type — tnat is, that an actual 
‘ blood ’ relationship between different forms exists. 
P’s are divided into four main groups. The first 
contains the seawcod-like forms, or algce, and the 
fungi — toadstools, etc., which differ from the algjo 
by their lack of chlorophyll These are distinguished 
by their simplicity of structure — there is no differ- 
entiation into leaves, stem, and root. An alternation 
of generations is frequently not to bo observed. The 
mosses and liverworts are more complex, and many 
have distinct stems and leaves. All have typical 
alternation of generations, the gametophyto pre- 
dominating. The ferns, and their allies the club 
mosses and horsetails, have distinct roots and vascular 
systems, and are distinguished from the highest 
plants — cone-bearers and flowering plants — by the 
fact that the latter produce seeds. In flowering 
plants and ferns the sporophyte is best developed. 
The study of fossil plants — paloeontology — has shown 
that many plants formerly existed which bridged the 
gaps at present existing between the four great groups 
(see PALiEOBOTANY). 

To return to physiology. We come now to the 
physiolo^ of nutrition. The p., like tlio animal, 
consists largely of throe typos of organic compounds : 
fats, carbohydrates {e.g. sugar and starch), and proteids ; 
the latter form the main part of the protoplasm. To 
those must be added a large quantity of water and 
certain mineral salts. Unlike the animal, however, the 
p. is able to build up these substances from carbon 
moxide obtained from the air, and water and mineral 
salts obtained from the soil — ^the animal obtains its 
organic compounds from the p. or from other animals. 
The water supply is taken over by the root, which 
pumps a sufficient amount, oontaiuing the necessary 


mineral salts in solution, into the conduoting vessels 
of the stem. The hairs suck up this water and perform 
a twofold function. In the first place they give off 
a large amount of water vapour; this is necessary 
in order that a lar^o amount of water may pass through 
them, leaving behind the mineral salts necessary to the 
p’s nutrition. This water vapour passes out through 
ownings in the loaf surface — the stomata — through 
wmeh enter, from the air, small quantities of carb^ 
dioxide. In the leaf these meet^tbe mineral salts, 
the carbon dioxide, and the water necessary for the 
building up of organic food substances. In order to 
form those a supply of energy is necessary, and the 
second function of the loaf is to absorb by means of 
its green chlorophyll energy from the sunlight. In the 
leaf and with this supply of energy are formed sugar 
and starch from carbon dioxide and water, and snth 
liberation of oxygen : from these carbohydrates in 
turn are formed fats, and, along with nitrogen from 
the mineral salts, proteids. The food substances are 
used partly to build up the p.’s structure, and are 
I)artly combined with oxygen and turned back into 
carbon dioxide, water, and energy, the latter being used 
for carrying on the vital activities of the p. 

Movement in p’s is chiefly carried on under the 
direction of external stimuli, with the object of obtain- 
ing suitable conditions of growth. Thus under the 
influence of gravity roots move down into the earth ; 
under the influence of light, leaves turn so as to obtain 
a suitable light supply. 

Ecology (q.v.) is a recent development of botany 
which aims at studying the way in which p’s are 
related to their environment. Plant pathology is 
economically important in that it studies the cause 
and cure of p. diseases. 

Bevis and Jeffrey, British Plants (1911); Ch. 
Darwin, The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants 
(1875), Insectivorous Plants (1888); F. Darwin, 
Practical Physiology of Plants (1894); Keeble, Plant- 
Animals: A Study in Symbiosis (1911); Scott, The 
Evolution of Plants (1911). 

PLASENCIA (40® 6' N., 6® T W.), cathedral town, 
on Jerte, Caceres, Spain. Pop. 8200. 

PLASMODIOPHORA, see under MycetozOA. 

PLASMODIUM, see under Mycetozoa, Spobozoa. 

PL ABBEY (23® 46' N., 88® 11' E.), viUace, Bengal, 
India ; here Clive defeated Suraj ud-Dowlah vj.v,), 1757. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, see Gypsum. 

PLASTER WORK is of ancient origin, and in some 
cases, as in the Pyramids, it has survived in good con- 
dition for thousands of years. Tho Greeks brought 
the art to peat perfection, and used it in their temples. 
At a much later period p. was used in England for 
ornamenting mansions, and the decorated p. ceilings 
of Tudor times are specially fine. The extensive use of 
p. for small houses probably does not date back much 
more than a century. Tho composition of p. varies, 
but generally a mixture of Portland cement or lime 
with sand is used, ox-hair, sometimes horse-hair or 
goat’s hnir, being added to bind tho mixture. Instead 
of hair, Manilla hemp fibre or sawdust may ne used, 
the latter being employed also as a 8ubstitu&> for sand. 
Colours are obtained by colour-washes or by mixing 
certain oxides with tho lime. 

PLATA, RIO DE LA, lllVER PLATE (35® S., 57® W.), 
wide estuary on E. coast of S. America, between Uru- 
guay on N. and Argentine on S., formed by junction 
of ParanA and Uruguay Rivers ; c. 200 miles long, 25 
miles wide at head, and 135 miles at mouth ; through 
tributaries it drains vast area, including portions of 
Brazil, Argentine, Uruguay, Bolivia, and whole of 
Paraguay ; shores of Uruguay on N. are lofty and 
rooky, and those of Arpuitine on S. low and flat ; 
estuary of great oommeroial importanoo, but navigation 
is hampered by extreme shallowness ; bed of. estuary 
composed of sandbanks ; Parang, longer of two rivers, 
enters estuary by 11 outlets, largest being Paran4- 
quazu and Paran4 de Las Palmas. Chief ports are 
Buenos Ayres in Argentine and Montevideo in Uruguay. 
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Estuary was discovered by de Solis in 1616, and ex- 
plored by Magellan in 1520. 

PLATAA, Platjeje (38® 13' N., 23® 16' E.), 
ruined city, Boeotia, Greece ; situated on Mt. Cith- 
aeron ; walls and portion of citadel remain ; near here 
Persians were defeated by Greeks, 479 b.c. ; destroyed 
by Spartans (427 b.o.) ; by Thebes (376 b.c.) ; finally 
restored, 330 B.o. 

PLATALElDiE, Spoonbills (^.v.). 

PLATEAU, an elevated tract of level or slightly 
undulating tableland. 

PLATEN-HALLERMUND, AUGUST GRAF 

VON (1796-1835), Ger, poet and dramatist ; b. 
Ansbaoh ; studied Wurzburg ; best works, Qhasden 
(Oriental poems), Sonette aua Venedig ; Die Abbasiden 
(epic), ana plays, Der Romantische Odipus, etc. 

PLATINUM, Pt— 195'2, a noble metal, occurring in 
the Urals, native, but impure. 

Mbtallubot. — The crude metal is extracted with 
aqua regia, ammonium chloride added, and the platini- 
ooloride, (NH 4 )aPtCl<j, crystallised ; ignition 3 rield 8 
spongy p., which is molted in a lime crucible by the 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. 

Pbopketies and Uses. — T in white, soft, and mal- 
leable, can be welded at white heat; S.G. 21*42, 
M.P. above 1700® C. ; un attacked by nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid, corroded by hot caustic alkali; forms 
fusible alloys with tin, lead, etc., whose compounds 
must not be heated with p. 

Used for making wire for chemical purposes and 
incandescent electric lamps, also for foil, crucibles, 
dishes, etc., for analysis, and for photographic prints. 
Finely divided p. catalytically causes combination 
between hydrogen and oxygon, and sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen, liemand for p. now exceeds supply, and 
so the metal is very costly. 

Compounds: PtO: PtCL, K-PtCL, BaPt(CN) 4 . 

PtO,: Ptd 4 , HaPteX. KaPtCl„. 
PLATO (c. 427 B.C.-347 B.o.), Gk. phiioso})hcr; 
came of a wealthy Athenian family. In boyhood ho 
inclined towards poetry, but at the age of twenty, after 
having been taught by the Heraclitean Cratylus, he 
made the acquaintance of Socrates, and thenceforward 
devoted himself to philosophy. After Socrates’ 
death he is said to have travelled widely, and prob- 
ably visited Italy and Sicily. When about forty 
years old ho began to teach and write in Athens, 
where he remained till his death, except (the storr 
runs) for two journeys to Syracuse, the first of which 
took place in 367 b.c., its purpose being to mould the 
oung Dionysius 11. (lately become the ruler of 
yracuso, and then under the guidance of the philo- 
sophically minded Dion) into the perfect ‘ philosopher- 
king’ whom Plato had sketched in the Republic, 
Dionysius, though enthusiastic at first, was soon bored, 
and banished Dion ; Plato returned home unsuccessful, 
and a second visit a few years later also failed of its 
purrose. 

All P.’s philosophical writings have been preserved. 
They are oast in the form of dialogues, and are as 
remarkable for dramatic power and literary beauty 
as for their substance. In most of them Socrates 
is represented as the chief speaker. In order of 
composition the slighter, so-called Socratic, dialogues 
undoubtedly come first, such as the Laches and the 
Crito i they were followed probablv by the Protagoras, 
Oorgias, and Merio, and then by the first set of great 
constructive dialogues : the Symposium, PKoedo, 
Republic, and Pheedrus. Then come four dialogues 
in which logical outweighs ethical interest : the Theo!' 
fetus, Parmenides, Sophist, and Politicus or Statesman ; 
then the Timoeus and Philebus, and, last of all, the Laws, 
Plato’s Philosophy. — The dialogues treat of practi- 
cally all philosophical topics, though not after the 
manner of a systematic treatise. In his ethical and 
political teaching — and with this he doubtless began 
•—Plato, like Socrates, is at war with sceptical theories 
that deny the possibility of a common good, and so 
reduce society to a collection of competing Individuals, 


each of whom finds his welfare In purely selfish pleasutes, 
Socrates had seen that the uniting force in society is 
reason, but by simply identifying virtue with know- 
ledge, he had represented moral goodness as nothing 
but intellectual excellence. P. does more justice to 
the complexity of human nature, distinguishing three 
* parts ’ of the soul, the rational, the appetitive, and 
(intermediate between them in value) the * spirited,’ 
which is the natural ally of reason, and includes tho 
more generous emotional impulses, such as indignation 
at wrong-doing. Human welfare consists, not in 
mere pleasure, but in the harmonious activity of all 
functions of the soul under the guidance of the highest ; 
and this harmonious activity is at once Wisdom and 
respect of Reason, Courage in respect of ‘Spirit,’ 
Temperance or moderation in respect of Appetite, and 
Justice in that each ‘part ’ of the soul contributes to 
the good of the whole by doing its own proper business 
in its proper place and way. Vice, on the other hand, 
is spiritual anarchy or disease, and cannot bo welfare, 
however pleasant it may soom. The highest welfare 
evidently requires the highest possible activity of 
reason, or knowledge ; but P. allows that ordinary men 
may attain such welfare as they are capable of by 
following the precepts of those who know. This is of 
importance in P.’s political theory, which is not separate 
from his ethical theory, since man is necessarily a 
social being, and can make the best of himself only in 
a well-ordered State. It is above all things necessary 
(and P. vehemently accuses contemporary democ- 
racy of ignoring this), that those who know should 
rule, and that each citizen should perform that function 
in the State which ho is best fitted to perform. Now 
the mass of men is not capable of wisdom, but can 
recognise and follow wise rulers, and exercise the 
virtue of Temperance ; they should be tho productive 
workers and traders in tho State. A smaller number 
is representative of Spirit, and should be the State’s 
courageous warriors ; a very few, selected early for 
mental, moral, and physical promise, and carefully 
trained, not only in general culture, but through many 
years’ arduous study of science and philosophy, arc 
to be tho rulers of tho State. They must have no 
private interests, but devote themselves wholly to 
the public good ; and therefore Plato denies them any 
private property and private family life. Necessities 
are to be provided for them ; all children are to be 
children of tho State. 

The goal of the ‘ pliilosopher-king’s ’ knowledge P. 
calls the Idea (or Form) of the good. Most men have 
opinions which they hold without justification or stead- 
fastness about this, that, and tho other changeful event 
or thing. But true knowledge is reasonable and abid- 
ing, and has for its object what really and eternally 
is. The mathematician is not concerned with this 
diagram that he uses, but with oiroularity itself or 
triangularity itself ; the philosopher, not with this or 
that imperfect action, but with virtue itself, to which 
our acts only approximate ; and, generally, he who 
knows, knows not particular material things, or tho 
flux of events in time, but immaterial, universal, 
eternal objects. Such an object P. calls an Idea or 
Form ; but the word is apt to mislead the modern 
reader, who thinks of Ideas as somehow in his mind, 
whereas P. means real objects which tho mind appre- 
hends in knowing. What in common parlance we 
often nowadays call ‘ actual * things — the particular 
objects of sense-perception — are not for P. real objects. 
Sense-perception, though it stimulates thought, is not 
itself a mode of thinking, and its objects, whilst not 
entirely unreal or fictitious, occupy a level between 
being and not being ,* they * partake in ’ or ‘ copy ’ real 
Ideas or Forms more or less fully, but they always 
include an incalculable, material, evil clement, whereas 
real being is free from imperfection or any unintelli- 
gibility. The Ideas constitute a rational organic 
system, the object of non-sensuous thought, and 
•very member of the system derives its l^ing and 
intelligibility from an ultimate principle which P. 
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Cftlls ‘ the Good * or * the idea of the Good * ; in other 
words, all that really is has the unity of perfect purpose, 
and every member of it is, and is knowable, because it 
plays its proper part in contributing to the good of 
the whole. P.'s meaning is doubtless most easily 
grasped if we personify the Idea of the Good as God ; 
but it is not clear that he made this identification 
himself. 

P. agrees with Socrates that to impart knowledge is 
impossible, and in two dialogues he represents the 
process of learning as ‘ reminiscence * (or ‘ recollection ’) 
of knowledge gamed in a state of existence before 
bodily birth. Ue consistently maintains that the life 
of the soul neither begins nor ends with the body, soul 
being akin to the eternal Ideas and being, not an 
effect of inanimate things, but the very principle and 
cause of life ; in certain passages, however, he regards 
spirit and appetite as due to the conjunction of soul 
with body, and attributes dcathlessnesa to reason 
only. In several dialogues there occur ‘ myths,* in 
which he depicts the fate of the soul between its 
successive incarnations ; and in them we find the 
notion of transmigration, the soul passing at its next 
birth into the body of man or some other animal whose 
character is like its own. 

Certain statements of Aristotle's are usually taken 
to imply that, in his later oral teaching, P. represented 
his Ideal Theory in a more mathematical form, akin 
to Pythagoreanism : and this is certainly true of the 
earliest successors to the leadership of his school, 
SpeusippuB (^.v.), Xenocrates (^.v.), and others. The 
school was from its locaUty known as the Academy. 
For a time its interests were chiefly mathematical and 
scientific ; later, it developed a critical and even 
sceptical tendency. 

Neo-Platoxxism. — Far more important, however, 
than the Academy is the Neo-Platonic movement of 
the III. to V. cent’s a.d., the final effort of philosophy. 
Its greatest name is Plotinus (b. in Kgypt c. 204 A.n.), 
who is said to have gone to Persia and studied Oriental 
philosophy, taught in Romo from 244 a.d., and died 
about twenty years later. His doctrine is at once 
scientific philosophy and mystical religion. Central 
in it is his conception of God, the absolute and perfect 
One, superior to all positive statements that wo can 
attempt. The One, though immutable, yet ‘shines 
forth * or ‘ overflows,’ first as Intelligence, which 
involves the diversity as well as unity of subject and 
object, — and here Plotinus regards the Ideas as the 
real archetypes of the sensible world in the divine 
mind, — and more remotely as Soul, which again is a 
single world-principle but is pluralised in individual 
souls. Last comes Matter, but the material sensible 
world docs not really exist in its own right, but is only 
* our view of the Intelligible World.’ The aim of the 
soul is to free itself from the illusions of sense, and by 
virtue, abstinence, and love of beauty to rise to an 
ecstatic condition of ‘ contact ’ or direct communica- 
tion with God. Of the later members of the school 
the most famous are Porphyry of Tyrb (233-c. 
303 A.D.), a disciple of Plotinus in Romo, best known 
for his work on logic ; Jamblichus, a Syrian (died c. 
330 A.D.), who wrote rather fantastically in favour of 
an eclectio polytheism ; Hypatia, who taught at 
Alexandria and was killed by the Christians in 416 a.d. ; 
and Peoolus, a Lycian (410-85 a.d.), who wrote on 
philosophy and math’s, and taught in the Academy at 
Athens. 

(1) Plato.—AU the dialogues have been eloquently 
translated by B. Jowett. Davies and Vaughan’s 
trans. of the Jicpublic, and Church’s trans. of the 
EuthyphrOf Apology^ Crito, and Phuido, under the title 
of The Trial and Death of Socrates, are handy and 
useful. In general, Adam, The lieligious Teachers of 
Greece ; Benn, The Greek Philosophers, vol. i. ; Bosan- 
quet. Companion to Plato’s Republic ; Caird, The 
Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers ; 
Gomperz, The Greek Thinkers^ vols. ii., iii. ; Grote, 
Plato and the other Companions of Socrates ; Nettleship, 
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Leeturu on Pinto’s Repubtie ; Pater, Plato and Pla- 
tonism; D. G. Ritchie, Plato \ A, E. Taylor, Plato; 
Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy. 

(2) Nio-Platonism. — Bigg, Neo-Platonism; Caird, 
as above ; Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists. 

PLATONIC LOVE, spiritual affection between the 
sexes. 

^ PLATTE, Nebraska (40® 60' N., 99® 40' W.), 
river, U.S.A., formed by union of N. and S. Forks ; 
joins Missouri. 

PLATTSBURG (44® 42' N., 73® 27' W.), city, New 
York, on Lake Champlain, U.S.A. ; lumber mann- 
facturos. Pop. (1910) 11,138. 

PLATTSMOUTH (4P N., 96® 48' W.), city, 
Nebraska, U.S.A., at junction of Platte and Missouri ; 
railway -car shops. Pop. (1910) 4287. 

PLATYELMIA, a subdivision of the animal king- 
dom and a group of flat, wormliko animals, includ- 
ing forms having more or less flattened oval bodies 
with distinct segmentations ; of widely varying forms 
and habits ; generally divided into three classes : 
Planarians, Cestodes (tape- or ribbon- worms), and 
Trematodcs (flukes). Latter two are parasitic. 

PLATYHELMINTHES, Flat - WORMS, Worms, 
generally with a flattened body, the majority of which 
occur as parasites within other animals, although some 
are found hving indepondcntly in water or on land. 
They possess no blood system, and the food canal is 
cither absent or without posterior opening. The 
Flat- Worms form a phylum which includes the Tur- 
bellarians, the Trematodcs (with Liver-Flukes), and the 
Tapeworms {qq.v. ). 

PLATYPUS, see Ornithorhynchus. 

PLATYRRHINI, or Platybrhinb Apes, a group of 
Primates (g.v.). 

PLAUEN (60® 26' N., 12® 7' E.), town, on White 
Elstor, Saxony ; cotton goods. Pop. (1910) 121,104. 

PLAUTUS, T. MACCIUS (c. 260-184 B.O.), Rom. 
comic poet and dramatist ; b. Sarsina, Umbria ; 
pioneer of Rom. lit. ; after employment (exact nature 
unknown) in theatre, became Buccessively merchant, 
bankrupt, servant in mill, and playwright. Of the 
numerous comedies attributed to him, 31 are probably 
genuine ; wo possess 20 whole plays and numerous 
fragments. P. borrowed plots from Gk. New Comedy, 
and adapted them to suit Rom. audience ; uses 
familiar New Comedy characters — roguish slave, 

arasite, etc. ; lacks finer touches of Terence (g.v.), 

ut is robust and distinctively Roman ; differs from 
Terence in free use of lyrical monologues ; imitated 
by many writers, including Shakespeare and Drydon. 
Most famous plays are Aulularia, Captivi, and 
Mencechmi. 

Translations, by Riley, Sugden, Collins. 

PLAYFAIR, JOHN (1748-1819), Scot, mathe- 
matician : b. Forfarshire ; studied at St. Andrews ; 
prof, of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh (1806). Pub. 
Elements of Euclid, Outlines of Natural Philosophy, 
besides important papers. 

PLAYFAIR OF ST. ANDREWS, LYON PLAY- 
FAIR, BARON (1818-98), Liberal statesman ; P.C., 
1873; Postmaster-General, 1873-74 ; pres, of Commis- 
sion which made report on Civil Service, 1874; Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, etc., 1880-83. 

PLAYS, see Drama, Stage. 

PLEADINGS, in Eng. law, the name given to 
certain documents which must be prepared for trials 
at law, and which contain either (1) Statement of 
Claim, or (2) Defence (other p. can only bo delivered 
by special leave of the court). The purpose of these 
p. is to enable the parties to know exactly what are 
the matters in dispute, and what facts must be proved 
at the trial. They are also useful in determining 
whether the dispute is a pure point of law to be decided 
by a judge without the aid of a jury, or whether it is 
a question of fact to be decided by a jury. The 
record of matters in dispute is settled by the p., and it 
is of the utmost importance that there saould bo 
certainty as to these matters, for decisions upon them 
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made bv a final court cannot be upset or even re* 
opened by any subsequent proceedings. 

PLEBEIANS, see Bomb (History) ; Patrician. 

PLECTROPHENAX, see EMBBBIZlPiB. 

PLEDGE, see Pawnbrokino. 

PLEIADE, see Eonsard, Frangb (Tb. Litebaturb). 

PLEIADES (Gk. myth. ), seven sisters of Hyadcs ; 
pursued by Orion, they besought Zeus for help and he 
changed them into stars ; situated in constellation 
Taurus, the P. are the most famous star cluster in the 
heavens. 

PLEISTOCENE (Gk. pleiaios, ‘most*: kainos, 
‘recent ’), in geol., the lowest division of Post-Tertiary 
formation, in which most of tho fossil remains belong 
to existing species, although those of P. mammak 
contain a few extinct forms. From the fossils it is 
gathered that great climatic changes took placo on 
earth during P. era. Also known as Glacial and 
Drift period, owing to number of icebergs then. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, see Ambassador, 

PLE80SAURIA, extinct Reptile (</.v.). 

PLEURA, see Respiratory System. 

PLEURISY, inflammation of the pleura, or lining 
membrane of the lung cavity, caused by certain 
Bpeciflo organisms. The chief varieties of p. are dry 
p., in which there is inflammation of the pleura with 
a fibrinous exudation of lymph, tending to form adhe- 
sions, and p. with effusion, when an effusion of fluid 
varjdng in amount up to a gallon takes place after 
the inflammation. The onset is usually quite sudden, 
with a stitch- like pain in the side, increased on taking 
a deep breath, the patient has a dry cough, and tho 
temperature may rise to 100° or a little over. In p. 
with effusion the pain gradually becomes loss, the 
patient feels uncomiortable and has difficulty, because 
of the weight of the fluid, in lying on the unaffected 
side. Characteristic physical signs can be made out 
in both varieties on careful examination by a physician. 
The treatment in dry p. is to strap the affected side 
with adhesive plaster so as to limit the movements of 
breathing, apply locally a linseed poultice or an ice- 
bag to relieve pain, and administer a purgative. If 
effusion takes place, iodine is painted on locally as a 
counter-irritant, and salfhe purgatives {e.g. Epsom 
salts) given to get rid of the fluid, while tonics are 
usefuL If good progress is not being made by these 
methods, the fluid is drawn off by puncturing the chest 
with an aspirator (an instrument which is a combina- 
tion of a hollow needle and a syringe), which usually 
at once relieves distressing sjmiptoms. 

When a patient has sweatings, shiverings, and 
irregular rises of temperature, and the p. does not 
clear up, the disease is probably Empyema (q.v.), the 
fluid having become purulent, which is a serious 
condition requiring surgical treatment. 

PLEURONECTIDJE, see Flat-Fishes. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA, a specific, highly-con- 
togious disease prevalent amongst cattle in Western 
Europe, U.S.A., S. Africa, and Australia. It affects 
the pleura and lungs, the latter finally becoming con- 
solidated, and causes enormous loss of life. 

PLEVNA (43° 27' N., 24° 36' E.), town, on Tut- 
chinitza, Bulgaria ; hero defence and final surrender of 
Osman Pasha took placo during Russo-Turkish War, 
1877 ; woollens, silks, wines, live stock. Pop. 21,150. 

PLEXUS, see Nervous System. 

PLIMSOLL, SAMUEL ( 1824-98), Eng. politician ; 
secured tho passing of the Merchant Shipping Act 
(1876), by which a Brit, merchant ship is prevented 
irom sailing if deemed unsafe by Board of Trade. All 
such vessels bear a Plimsoll mark on tho sides (circle 
crossed by a line nt the centre), below which she must 
not sink when loaded. 

PLINLIMMON, Plynlimmon (62° 28' N., 3° 47' 
W.), mountain, Wales (2466 ft.). 

PLINY. — (1) Caius Pltnius Secundus, called 
‘elder* (c. 23-79 A.p.), Rom. writer; b. in N. Italy; 
ed. Rome ; served in German campaign under Pom- 
ponius; became pleader, but retired to estate at 


I Novum Gomnm (modem Como) and devoted himself to 
literature ; most prolifio writer ; besides many treatises 
I wrote History of Gt/mvan Wara^ and brought up to date 
History of Borne by Aufidius Bassus (31 boots). His 
Hiatorxa Naturalis shows oncyclopasdio knowledge ; 
though inexact scientifically, is of great use regard- 
ing nomenclature and popular contemporary ideas ; 
shows more signs of painstaking compilation than of 
original research ; procurator in Spain, 71 ; guardian 
of younger Pliny {q.v.) ; killed by eruption of Vesuvius. 
(2) Pliny, Caius Plinius C.ffioiLius Secundus (61- 
c. 115 A.D.), called ‘ younger * in contradistinction to his 
uncle and father by adoption ; b. Novum Comum ; 
ed. in rhetoric under Quintilian ; practised as pleader 
and endeavoured to check prevailing system of bribery 
and flattery ; military tribune in S 3 nia, 83 ; consul, 
100 ; friend of Trajan and Tacitus ; his correspond- 
ence with emperor, during his proprastorship of 
Bith 3 mia (103-6), regarding treatment of Christians, 
indicates moderation and fairness ; delicate in health ; 
married twice ; no issue. His Letters, in 10 books, are 
written in best Ciceronian style ; chiefly valuable for 
glimpses of life of upper classes in Romo. During his 
year of consulship P. wrote panegyric on Trajan ; it is 
strained in style, and is very much inferior to his letters. 

PLIOCENE (Gk. pleion, ‘ more,* kainos, ‘recent*), 
in geol. tho uppermost division of tho Cainozoic or 
Tertiary strata, which was divided by Sir Chas. Lyell 
into four groups : Eocene, Miocene ; Older and Newer 
Pliocene (or Pleistocene). Each is characterised by 
a different proportion of fossilised remains of exist- 
ing species. The P., sometimes referred to as the Crag 
Period, consists of irregular beds of sands and gravels of 
about 120 ft. thickness and is arranged as follows 


Name. 

Cromer Forest Beds 
Chillesford Bods 
Norwich Crag . 
Rod Crag . 

Lenham Bods . 

St. Erth Bods . 


Composed of 
Silts, clays, ana sands. 

Sands and clays. 

Gravels, sands, and loam. 

Red shelly sands. 

Sands. 

Clays and gravels well seen near 
St. Erth, Cornwall, and con- 
sisting of coralline crag shells, 
sands, and clays. 


Life of the P. period included Flora — ivy, maple, 
elm, mangolia, laurel, beech, poplar, and lime trees; 
and Fauna — mastodons, elephants, rhinoceri, horses, 
giraffes, bears, apes. 

PLOCE1D.S:, Weaver Birds {q,v.). 

FLOCK, Plotsk.— (1) (c. 62^ 60' N., 20° 50' E.) 
province, Russ. Poland ; area, 3641 sq. miles ; drained 
by Vistula and tributaries ; produces grain. Pop. (1910) 
700,000. (2) (62° 46' N., 19° 40' E.) town, capital of 

above, on Vistula ; exports grain. Pop. (1910) 30,960. 

PLOERMEL (47° 65' N., 2° 23' W.), town, capital, 
Morbihan, Franco ; slate quarries ; trade in doth. 
Pop. (commune) 9600. 

PLOESCI, Ployeshti (44° 66' N., 26° 14' E.), 
town, capital Prahova, Rumania ; petroleum re- 
fineries. Pop. (1911) 49,256. 

PLOMBIERES (47° 68' N., 6° 30' E.), watering- 
place, department Vosges, Franco ; mineral springs. 

PLON (64° 9' N., 10° 2.5' E.), town, Schleswig- 
Holstein, r^ussia. Pop. 3800. 

PLOTIDK:, Snake Birds {q.v.). 

PLOTINUS, see Plato (Nbo -Platonism). 

PLOTSK, see Plook. 

PLOUGH, the p. is an implement made entirely 
of iron, and consisting essentially of a beam to which 
are attached the coulter, a knife which makes the 
preliminary cut in tho soil, the share, which separates 
tho sod from the underlying soil, and the mould-board, 
which throws the sod over in such a way that its 
upper side is turned down. The beam is continued 
in front, and is used for attaching the horses ; behind 
are the aliUe, by which the ploughman guides the p. 
The p. is usually driven by a pair of horses, but steam 
p's are in use. The function of ploughing is to turn over 
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the Bod and present a surface of free soil for sowing ; 
at the same time it keeps the soil broken up and loose in 
texture. 

PLOVER FAMILY {CharadriidcB). — ^The Plovers 
are in general small, graceful birds, with long legs, 
usually partially webbed feet, and often long bills. 
In habit they are mostly waders, seeking their food 
amongst the aquatic insects and larvss, worms, and 
molluscs which frequent the shallows of sea or river. 
They have long, pointed wings, are excellent fliers, 
and are so given to migration that at one part of the 
year or another every land knows them. Most lay 
four spotted eggs in a simple nest or mere excavation 
on the ground. Of the 200 species known, eight are 
resident in, while twenty-five are regular and nineteen 
irregular visitors to, Britain. The true Plovers, with 
short bills and three or four toes, include the Golden 
Plover (Charadrius), the American Kill-Dcor Plover 
{Mgialilis\ a rare straggler to British shores, the 
Dottrels {Endromias), the crested Green Plovers 
(Hoploptcrud), all with three toes, and the four-toed 
and crested Common Lapwing or Peewit ( Vanellm)* 

The members of another group possess long bills and 
four toes, of which at least two are united by a web ; 
such are the Long-Legged Plovers or Stilts {Hwiantopus) 
and the Avocet {Recunnrostra^ both with exceedingly 
long legs, tho latter with an up -curved 18-inch long 
bill, formerly a common Brit, visitor ; the Curlews 
and Whimbrels {Numenius)^ with long down-curved 
bill ; the thick-set short-legged Oystor-Catchors or 
Sea-Pies {Ucematopus) ; tho Sandpipers, with short, 
straight, hard-tipped beak, including the Common 
Sandpiper {Totanus)^ and the Ruf! (T. pugnax), noted 
for its courtship dances, and so called on account of 
the collar of feathers assumed by tho male during tho 
breeding season. 

In another section of the family all the toes are quite 
free to the base, no trace of webbing being present. 
Here are classed tho short- billed Turnstones (Strepsilas)^ 
so called from their habit of overturning stones on the 
seashore for the sake of the sand-hoppers lurking 
beneath ; the long, slender-billed Woodcock (Scolopax) 
and Snipe (Oallinago), both of which may be reckoned 
as residents in the Brit. Isles as well as winter visitors 
from Soandanavia, the former particularly interesting 
on account of its peculiar grave aspect, tho eyes being 
set far back in the head, its extraordinarily sensitive 
bill, and its habit of carrying tho young ,* tho latter 
on account of the * drumming ’ sound caused by the 
vibration of the tail feathers of tho male as it drops 
to earth. Both form a simple nest, that of tho Wood- 
cock being lined with dead leaves. 

FLICKER, JULIUS (1801-68), Ger. mathe- 
matioian and physicist ; b. Elborfeld ; ed. Bonn, 
Heidelberg, Berlin, and Paris. Prof, of Math’s, Hallo 
(1834), Bonn (1836^7) ; prof, of Physics, Bonn (1847- 
68). His mathematical researches were entirely 
geometrical ; physical researches included discovery 
of magnecrystallio action, properties of magnetic and 
diamagnetic bodies, and spectroscopy of gases. 

PLUM {Vrunu 9 domeetica), a Rosaceous tree culti- 
vated for its fruit, and growing best on a somewhat 
calcareous, well-drained soil. The fruit is known 
technically as a drupe, and consists of a seed (kernel) 
enclosed by a atony ondocarp, a juicy mesocarp, and a 
membranous epicarp. 

PLUMBAGO, see Carbon, Qbaphttb. 

> PLUMULARIA, sec under Hydrombdusjb. 

PLUNKET, OLIVER (1629-81), R.C. abp. of 
Armagh, 1669 ; executed at Tyburn, July 11. 

PLUNKET, WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUN- 
KET, IST Baron (1764-1854), Irish lawyer; b. Ennis- 
killen. Graduated at Dublin, and called to tho Bar ; 
K.C., 1797; sat in Irish Parliament; Solicitor- Gen. 
and Attorney- Gen. for Ireland in Eng. ministry, 1803- 
6; eloquent ]^ot. advocate of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion ; peer and chief justice, 1827 ; Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, 1830-41. 

PLURKETT, BZR HORACE GURZON (1854- 


), Irish politician; promoted Agrioultural Co. 
operative movement in Ireland ; founded Irish Agri- 
cmtural Organisation Soo., 1894; vioe-pres. of now 
Irish Agricultural Council, 1899-1907, when he was 
forced to retire by Nationalist party ; author of several 
works on Irish economic problems. 

PLURALISM, philosophical doctrine that reality 
consists of plurality of beings. 

PLUTARCH, Ploutarchos (c. 46-120 A.D.), 
Gk. biographer ; b, Chjoronea, Boeotia ; ed. Athens ; 
lectured on philosophy in Rome ; honoured by Trajan 
with consular rank, by Hadrian with procuratonhip 
of Greece. P.’s best-known work is his Parallel Livest 
in which he gives, side by side, biographies of cele- 
brated Greeks and Romans, similar in character or 
circumstance, e.g. the lives of Alexander the Great 
and Cnesar form one book. Pour single lives are 
appended. This work shows evidences of wide know- 
leago and painstaking research ; facts are generally 
accurate ; of groat value to posterity. Besides this, 
some sixty essays on various themes (such as On the 
Education of Children, On the Genius of Socrates) are 
grouped under title of Opera Moralia. 

P. belonged to no school of philosophy, but was 
an independent thinker. His knowledge of literature 
was tremendous, as may be seen from numerous 
quotations in Moralia. His stylo is cumbrous and 
involved. 

Ethtion of Moralia by W>^tonbaoh {q.v.) is still 
classic. Langhorne’s translation of Lives is most 
popular. 

PLUTO, Hades (classical myth.), god of under- 
world ; 8. of Cronos ; bro. of Zeus and Poseidon, with 
whom he divided the world ; called Hades in early 
times — * the invisible * or ‘ tho all-embraoing * — 
while ploutdu merely meant * wealthy * (hence Lat. 
variant Z>ts); P. carried ofl Persephone, dau. of Demeter; 
judge of the dead ; worshipped especially at Elis. 

PLUTO MONKEY, see under Cercopithecidjc. 

PLYMOUTH (50® 22' N., 4* 9' W.), seaport, naval 
station, municipal, parliamentary, and county borough, 
Devonshire; situated at head of P. Sound, between 
estuaries of Plym and Tamar ; connected with Stone- 
houso and Devonport, and constitutes with them tho 
‘ Three Towns,’ Few traces of antiquity are left except 
citadel ; town is well built, with many fine structures, 
including Guildhall, Municipal Buildings, Museum, 
Charles Church, St. Andrew^s, R.C. Cathedral, and 
many eduoational establishments ; on Hoe is statue of 
Drake, monument in memory of Armenia, and tower 
of Smeaton’s lighthouse. At Stonehouse are Marine 
Barracks, Naval Victualling Yard, and Naval Hospital ; 
Devon^rt contains important dockyards ; ‘ Throe 
Towns^ are protected by line of fortifications. Ship- 
building and fishing are chief industries ; manufactures 
Chemicals. 

P. took prominent part in history ; Pilgrim Fathers 
left here for America, 1620 ; among many famous 
men connected with town are Drake, Raleigh, Hawkins, 
and Grenville. Pop. (1911) 112,042. 

PLYMOUTH (41® 14' N., 76® W.), t.wn, on 
Susquehanna, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coal mines. 
Pop. (1910) 10,996. 

PLYMOUTH (41® 54' N., 70® 53' W.), township; 
county - seat of Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., on Plymouth Bay; has good harbour, town 
hall, court-house, Pilg^ Hail (containing relics of 
Pil^m Fathers), and National Monument ; oele- 
bratod as landing-place of Pilgrim Fathers (1620); 
first permanent settlement in Now England. Manu- 
factures include woollen goods, silks, cordage, and 
rubber goods. Pop. ( 1910) 12,141. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, Christian sect founded 
by Rev. J. N. Darby (1800-82) in 1830 ; Darby founded 
congregations in Switzerland, France, elsewhere on 
Continent, and in England ; but several schisms took 

S laoe in Eng. conmgations, and now the seot is in six 
ivisions. P. B. object to an official ministry and regard 
infant baptism as non-essential. 
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PLYMPTON (60« 23' N., 4® 2' W.), town, Devon- 
ehire, England, including villages of P. St. Mary and 
P. Earle ; stannary town ; has ruined castle and 
monastery ; Reynolds* birthplace. . Pop. 4990. 

PLYNLIMMON, see PUNLIMMON. 

PNEUMATIC DISPATCH, transport of written 
documents through tubes by compressea air or vacuum. 
Chiefly used in post offices and for transmitting 
telegrams from central to suburban offices, or from one 
department to another in same building. The con- 
voying pipe is of lead, about IJ inches to 3 inches in 
diameter, and the dispatches are contained in a case 
of rubber. Behind this, compressed air is admitted 
and a velocity of 25 miles per hour has been attained. 
P. D. was introduced in 1858 by Clark, who laid tube 
between International Telegraph Co.’s offices and 
London Stock Exchange. There are now c. 60 miles 
of p. tubes in England, 40 miles being in London. 

PNEUMATIC GUN, a gun which under pressure 
of expansive force of air discharges heavy explosives, 
or oven projectiles loaded with high explosives. 

PNEUMATIC SCHOOL, see Medicine. 

PNEUMATIC TYRE, see Tyre. 

PNEUMATOLYSIS, the effects produced on 
masses of rook by the discharge of certain vapours from 
igneous rocks. Such vapours include carbonic acid, 
hy^ogen, nitrogen, hydrochloric acid, and fluorine. 
P. is generally found most active in lava flows, and in 
such its action continues long after an eruption. 

PNEUMATOMACHI (Gk. Pneumatomachoi, 
Strivers against the Spirit), sect of IV. and V. cent’s 
which denied divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

PNEUMOCOCCUS, see Parasitic Diseases. 

PNEUMONIA, inflammation of the lung tissue 
proper, duo to specific micro-organisms, occurs in two 
forms, termed, according to the distribution of in- 
flammation, lobar or croupous pneumonia and lobular 
or broncho-pneumonia. In Acute Lob ar or CROurous 
Pneumonia the changes in the lung may be regarded 
as in three stages; — congestion, in which the blood- 
vessels are much distended, but with the air-cells still 
containing air ; red hepatisation, in which the air-cclls 
are filled with a fibrinous exudate with blood corpuscles 
and epithelial colls, which coagulates, consolidating 
the lung ; grey hepatisation, in which resolution changes 
take pLace in the exudate, which eventually becomes 
absoroed. 

The onset of an attack is sudden, there is headache 
and rigor, the temperature rising to 103° or 104°. 
The face is flushed, and there is often herpes at the 
mouth. There is pain at the affected side, a short 
oough, rapid, shallow breathing, soon accompanied by 
rusty-coloured tenacious sputum, and the urine is 
scanty and high coloured. The ratio of pulse to 
respiration is 2 to 1 instead of the normal 4 to 1. Char- 
acteristic physical signs can bo made out on examina- 
tion by a physician. About the 7th or 8th day the 
fever termmates by crisis, falling to normal in a few 
hours, accompanied by perspiration, and there is general 
improvement, the pulse and respiration becoming 
normal. The treatment of acute lobar p. is absolute 
rest, plenty of fresh air, ice poultices over the chest to 
relieve pain, and to support the patient’s strength by 
milk, soups, and similar light nourishment. Stimu- 
lants, of which strychnine and digitalis are the best, 
may be pven if required. Sleeplessness is relieved 
by removing the cause if possible {e.g. pain or high 
fever), or hypnotic drugs — trional, paraldehyde, or, in 
the early stages, opium — may bo administered by the 
physician. A vaccine treatment has been employed 
with some success. 

Acute Lobular or Broncho-Pneumonia comes on 
more gradually than the lobar form and runs a different 
course, while it is due to catarrhal inflammation of the 
small bronchi spreading to the neighbouring air-cells. 
The fever is remittent, there is cough, difficulty in 
breathing, and a frothy sputum. The pulse is rapid, 
but pulse-respiration ratio is not altered^ to the extent 
it is in lobar p., while the physical signs, which can, of | 


course, only be made out on careful and skilled et- 
amination by a physician, differ widely from those of 
the lobar type. An attack is very frequently secondary 
to an acute infection (c.gr. measles, t 3 rphoid fever), or 
chronic debilitating conditions (e.gr. chronic heart 
disease or Bright’s disease). The treatment is practi- 
cally the same as in lobar p., but stimulants are given 
from the beginning, while a steam tent for children, or 
opium, in the form of Dover’s powder, are valuable for 
relieving the pain. Coughing may bo very distressing, 
and may have to be relieved by stimulating exjiector- 
ants or emetics. 

Chronic Interstitial Pneumonia is a rare condition, 
consisting in a localised or diffuse increase of the 
fibrous tissue of the lung, occurring in connection with 
occupations in which dust is habitually inhaled {e.g, 
coal-minors, stone-masons, millers, jute workers) or 
after syphilis or repeated attacks of pleurisy. The 
symptoms resemble those of chronic phthisis, with 
progressivo weakness and deficient expansion of the 
affected side, and the diagnosis is difficult. It is treated 
by respiratory exercises for the better expansion of tho 
lung, painting iodine on tho chest as a counter-irritant, 
and administration of potassium iodide. 

PNOM-PENH (11° 40' N., 104° 40' E.), town, 
capital Cambodia, Fr. Indo-China, on Mekong ; exports 
rice. Pop. 64,621. 

PO (44° 65' N., 12° 28' E.), river, Italy; rises in 
Monte Viso ; flows N.E. and E., through Piedmont and 
Lombardy, and enters Adriatic by numerous mouths ; 
length over 400 miles ; navigable from Casale Mon- 
ferrato; chief tributaries, Dora Ripario, Ticino, Addo, 
Oglio, Sesia, Tanara. 

POACHING, see Game Laws. 

POCAHONTAS, see under INDIANS, Red. 

POCHARD, see under Duck Family. 

POCKET GOPHERS, PouCHED Rats {Geomijs 
and Thomomys), small Rodents with cheek-pouches, 
lined with hair, opening on tho cheek outside tho 
mouth. In this respect they resemble the Pocket 
Mice (Perognathus) and Kangaroo Rat (Dipodomya), 
and all are American ; but while tho Gophers always 
live underground, the others are found on the surface. 

POCOCK, SIR GEORGE (1706-92), Brit, 
admiral ; nephew of George Byng ; commander in tho 
East Indies from 1767 to 1760 ; took Havana after 
protracted siege, 1762. 

POCOCKE, EDWARD (1604-91), Eng. Orientalist, 
of remarkable erudition ; chiefly distinguished for 
his works on Arabic subjects ; first holder of Laud’s 
Arabic Chair at Oxford (founded 1636). 

PODESTA (Lat. poicMas, power), Ital. official 
whose functions may range from tho judicial to the 
supreme administrative and military. 

PODGORITZA, Podgorica (42° 27' N., 19° 23' E.), 
town, Montenegro, on Moraca ; active trade ; near 
remains of ancient Diocloa. Pop. 10,000. 

PODICIPEDID.®, Grebes (^.v.). 

PODIEBRAD, GEORGE OF (1420-71), king of 
Bohemia ; as head of nationalists eaptured Prague 
from empire, 1448 ; app. regent of Bohemia, 1461 ; 
was prominent reformer and faced by enmity of pone ; 
elected king, 1468 ; d. during imperial invasion aiaed 
by Catholics ; national hero. 

PODOLIA, one of most fertile of Russ, govern- 
ments ; situated in S.W. Russia. Area, c. 16,240 
sq. miles ; capital, Kamenetz-Podolsk ; drained by 
Dniester and Bug. Pop. (1910) 3,743,700. 

PODOLSK (66° 26' N., 37° 30' E.), town, on Pakhra, 
Moscow, Russia ; limestone quarries. Pop. 4000. 

PODOPHYLLIN, drug, consisting of a rosin in 
yellowish-brown powder obtained from the root, or 
the powdered root itself, of the Amer. May-apple 
{Podophyllum peltatum) of natural order BerberidacecB, 
with a bitter taste and disagreeable smeU ; used 
medicinally as a biliary stimulant and purgative, 
particularly in disorders of the liver. 

PODOSTOMATA, see PYONOQOinDA. ' 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN (1809-49), Amer. writer; 
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K Boston; B. of Eng. actress and an Amer. actor; 
adopted by rich merchant, John Allan; sent to 
Virginia University ; left to his own resources, owing 
to dissipation; of indulgent and reckless habits, 
which reduced him to abject poverty. His weird and 
fantastic genius found lasting expression in his Poems 
and the Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 

POERIO, ALESSANDRO (1802-48), Ital. patriot 
and poet ; killed in battle for the liberation of Venice. 
His poems, often reprinted, contt^in some rousing 
songs of freedom. 

POETRY. — Perhaps no definition has occasioned 
so much controversy and given so little satisfaction 
as the definition of poetry. Critics usually muster 
round one of two opposing standards. They accept 
as a view-point either form or content, and between 
such diametrically opposed bases of criticism there 
can be no agreement. The Gk. tendency was to 
regard the matter or content as of prior importance, 
and this view is upheld by Aristotle in his PotticSj a 
magnificent treatise on the art of p. The Romans, on 
the other hand, tended to regard p. as a mechanic 
art, and the Ars Poctica of Horace is mainly devoted 
to points affecting metro and diction. The Fr. school 
was for long trammelled by formalism, as is well 
illustrated by Hoileau’s treatise on Poetics. But no 
true understanding of p, can bo reached until form 
and content are regarded as complementary and not 
independent. 

There are certain qualities that are characteristic 
of the highest p. when regarded from the point of 
view of subject-matter, and among these the qualities 
of elevation and expansion stand conspicuous. Ele- 
vation is exhibited in divers ways, in sublime thoughts, 
sublime actions, and sublime forms. Expansion is 
manifest in wider sympathies, eostatio emotions, and 
subliminal feeling. These characteristics explain why 
it is that imagination and symbolism are such potent 
factors in p. ; they are gates to elevation and ex- 
pansion. TIjus, too, are the rohgious, philosophic, 
and metaphysical tendencies of p. explained. From 
the standpoint of form there are many adventitious 
accompaniments of p., but only one essential, and 
that is recurrent rhifthm. There are, indeed, proB- 
odists who insist that metro is essential to p., but 
such a view would exclude the whole of Hebrew p., 
the whole of ff'outonio p, (Old German, Old English, 
and Icelandic), and much modem p. classified as 
vers libre. The rhythm in p. is marked in various 
ways. It may be restricted and systematised to form 
metro, or it may be given a loose rein and only marked 
by such devices as alliteration, parallelism, repetition, 
and rhyme. 

The evolution of the various species of p. is best 
studied from the history of Gk. lit., because the lit. 
of Greece was a natural and independent growth, 
uninfluenced by extraneous models. P. in its em- 
bryonic state arises from religious worsliip, veneration 
of heroes, and instruction in conduct. This stage 
recedes the. ballad stage, at which tlie venor.ation of 
eroes has reached a high degree of development. 
Succeeding the ballad stage is the age of the epic, 
where the various heroic ballads are woven into a 
unity round one central idea. Thus, the central idea 
of the Iliad is the wrath of Achilles, round wliich are 
gathered the exploits of the heroes who fought at 
Troy. The central idea of the Odyssey, the other 
great epic of Greece, is the return of Odysseus, and by 
this central idea are unified the many adventures of 
the hero. Didactic p. rises out of the old instruction 
verses. Thus Hesiod’s great poem, Works and Days, 
is based on old charms and old provorbd relating to 
man’s condtict and work. So far p, has been purely 
objective in character; subjectivity and analysis of 
emotion belong to an advanced state of culture. Thus, 
2yric, a highly subjective form of verse, is posterior to 
tne epic, and its complexity of thought has its counter- 
part m the complexity of the metrical scheme. Last 
of all is evolved the drama, with its- balance of 


subjectivity and objectivity, of psychology and 
action. 

There is a conspicuous difference between classioal 
and modem prosody. Ancient metre is based on 
quantity, and modem metre is based on accent. Metre 
is thus the grouping of longs and shorts or the grouping 
of accented and unaccented syllables. Accent did, 
inde^, play some part in ancient prosody, but it was 
subsidiary. Normally a long is equivalent to two 
shorts, and thus the dactyl (-ww) and anapaest (wm“) aro 
balanced feet. Other balanced feet are the spondee 
( — ) and the pyrrhic (^w), but these are incapable of 
forming a metre themselves, and must occur in com- 
bination with other species of feet. The feet wWoh 
occur most frequently are the iamb (^-) and the 
trochee (- J, in which the proportion is 1 : 2 and 2 : 1 
respectively. 

In ascending rhythms the light syllable or syllables 
come first; in descending rhythms the heavy syllable 
comes first. Thus the rhythm of the iambic and 
anapiestic foot is ascending, and the rhythm of the 
trochee and dactyl is descending. Ascending rhythms 
are more stately than descending rhythms. 

There are besides these a number of complex feet, 
e.g. bacchius (^--), choriamb (-ww-), etc., but these 
are probably the invention of the later grammarians, 
and all classical metres can be analysed into spondees, 
iambs, dactyls, and anapsDSts. Ancient epic was 
couched in the dactylic hexameter, which admitted 
spondees in all feet except the fifth. The elegiac verse 
was the next metre which was evolved. It consists 
of a hexameter followed by a pentameter or inter- 
rupted hexameter. It is thus admirably suited for 
the expression of meditation. Moreover, it is a 
miniature stanza, and thus heralds the elaborate 
stanzaio l 3 nrics of later development. The dialogue 
of drama shows a preponderance of the iambic foot 
(the foot which occurs most frequently in ordinary 
speech). The chorus and other meditative portions 
are expressed iii the more intricate metres. 

In the transition period, when the quantitative 
system was fast disappearing, and the accentual 
system was gradually forming, rhyme was invented. 
Rhyme thus served as an indicator to separate linos 
which could no longer be distinguished by quantity 
and could not yet bo distinguished by accoiit. In the 
hands of the Proven 9 al poets the rhyming schemes 
became very elaborate, as was natural in a language 
so rich in rhymes. The Fr. poetry of a later develop- 
ment was governed by a rigid formalism, and the laws 
formulated by Boileaii shackled Fr. verse until the 
emancipation of recent years. Old English p. was a 
system of verses or lines, with a strong middle caesura, 
rf)ach section of the lino having two stressed syllables 
and of those four stressed syllables three were alliter- 
ated. In Orni’s Ormulum and Layamon’s Brut we 
see this Old English tradition yielding to rhyme and 
metro. In the first decade of the XI) I. cent, the Old 
English system disappeared, but in 1340 there was a 
revival of the native verse, and the greatest poet of the 
revival was Langland. Eng. p. then became 'rtterod 
by the Fr. system of syllabic uniformity. Chaucer, 
however, released Eng. p. from bondage, and his work 
was completed by Spenser and Shakespeare. 

Dosoriptlve Poetry. — Species in which the primary 
object is to paint the appearance of inanimate nature 
and the elements. Its appeal is limited, since it lacks 
the fervour of the lyric form, and the link with 
humanity which makes didactic poetry attractive. 
The liighest achievement in this kind in Eng. poetry 
is The Seasons of James Thomson {q.v.). Much of 
the verso of Wordsworth and Bums is also descrip- 
tivc. 

Didactic Poetry. — Name given to that kind 
of verse which is of an instructive or moral character. 
Amongst Gk. authors it is represented by the works 
of Hesiod, Nioander, and Empedocles; amongst the 
Latins by Lucretius and Vergirs Georgies. In French* 
examples arc Boileau’s Art Poilique and Epistles ; ia 
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German tho writings of J. P. Ur. and J. J. Dnsoh. 
In Eng. poetry i^ngland’s Piau Plowman is a didaotio 
allegory, and other early works oome under the 
definition in a minor degree. Tusser’s Hundred 
Pointea of Oood Husbandrie (1557) is a notable example 
of its class. The Botanic Garden of Erasmus Darwin 
(1731-1802) comes under the category, wliile the 
poet^ of Pope, Gay, James Thomson, Crabbe, Cowper, 
and Wordsworth is to a large extent didaotio. 

Pastoral (Lat. pastor, a shepherd). — Tho pastoral 
as a form of lit. includes doems, plays, operas, etc., 
dealing (generally artificially and often allegorically) 
with the joys and sorrows of shepherds and shephord- 
esses, or country life in general. It is derived from 
Gk. idylls (e.g. Theocritus) and Latin eclogues (V’^crgil’s 
Bucolics) ; was revived at Renaissance and became 
popular in Italy (Sannazaro’s Arcadia, Tasso’s Aminta, 
Guarini’s Pastor Fido, etc.), lYance (d*Urf6’s Astrie), 
Spain (Cervantes’ Galatea), and Britain. Among 
finest Eng. p’s may be cited Spenser’s Shepherd's 
Calendar, Sidney’s Arcadia, Fic teller’s Faithful 
Shepherdess, Jonson’s Sad Shepherd ; tliose of Herrick 
and other XVII. -cent, lyrists ; Pope’s Pastorals, 
Gay’s Shepherd's Week, Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd. 
Since XVIII. cent. p. is practically obsolete, country 
scenes now being described by poets and others in 
more natural realistic fashion. Jn elegies, however, 
and kindred compositions, a pastoral element is still 
sometimes introduced. 

Greg, Pastoral Poetry (1906). 

POGGENDORF, JOHANN CHRISTIAN (1796- 
1877), Ger. physicist ; b, Hamburg ; apothecary’s 
assistant ; prof, of Pliyaics at Berlin ; made valuable 
discoveries m electricity. 

POGGIO BRACCIOIilNI (1380-1459). Ital. 
scholar; b. Terranova, Florence; studied I^atin under 
John of Ravenna ; visited numerous convents in Europe 
In search of classical MSS., and recovered Quintilian, 
Lucretius, Silius Italious, Vitruvius, etc. ; published 
a famous Liber Facetiarum, a collection of jests and 
anecdotes particularly directed against monastic life, 
and written in Latin of doubtful excollcnco. 

POGLIZZA (43** 30' N., 16° 46' E.), mountainous 
region, Dalmatia, Austria ; formerly seat of a small 
republic. 

POIANA, a carnivore; see under Civet Family. 

POINCARE, RAYMOND (I860- ), Pres, of 

Fr, Republic ; b. Bar-le-Duc ; studied law with 
success ; deputy at 27 ; Minister of Public Instruction, 
1893, 1895; Minister of Finance, 1894, and again in 
1906; elected Vice -Pres, of Chamber of Deputies; 
Senator, 1903 ; Premier and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, 1911-13; elected Pres., 1913 (first 
election of premier in power) ; m. Henrietto^ 
Benuoci. During Balkan crisis came to fore as* 
excellent and far-seeing diplomatist ; clever writer ; 
author of Etudes et figures politiques and Causes 
litUraires et artistiques ; member of Academic 
Fran 9 aiBe, 1909. His bro., Jules Henri (1854-1912), 
was a distinguished physicist and astronomer, 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and author of 
Les Mithodes nouvelles de la michanique celeste ; 
another brother, Lucian ( 1862- ), became inspector- 

general of public instruction, 1902. 

POINT DE GALLE, see Oalle. 

POINT PLEASANT (38° 49' N., 82° W.), town, 
capital of Mason County, on Ohio River, W. Virginia, 
near mouth of Kanawha ; here Virginians defeated 
Indians, 1774 ; coal and slate are mined in vicinity ; 
mannfaotures bricks and tiles. Pop. (1910) 2045. 

POISON, a substance which by internal or external 
use injures or destroys life ; it may be local or general, 
acute or chronic ; its effect may be modified by idiosyn- 
crasy, and by habit (e.^^. opium, arsenic, etc.). 

Symptoms include derangement of circulatory, 
nervous, muscular, and digestive systems ; the latter 
often aooompanied by stomaohio pains, vomiting, 
diarrhesa. 

TBfliLTMSiiT embraces evacuation and cleansing of 


stomach, use of emetics (mustard, eino sulphate^ 
ipecacuanha), antidotes, etc. 

Common Poleone (treatment in brackets), 

(1) Corrosives — 

Corrosive sublimate (white of egg). 

Mineral acids and oxalic acid (obalk, lime-water). 

Caustic alkalies (dilute vinegar, olive oil). 

Carbolic acid (emetic — weak alkali, white of egg 
— keep warm). 

(2) Irritants — 

Arsenic (emotio — freshly precipitated ferric 
hydroxide — white of egg). 

Phosphorus (emetic — Fr. turpentine). 

Lead salts (emetic — Epsom salts). 

Copper salts (white of egg). 

(3) Neurotics — 

PruBsio acid, and the cyanides (emetic — arti- 
ficial respiration). 

Opium and morphine (emetic — atropine sub- 
cutaneously — artificial respiration). 

Strychnine (emetic — chloroform or chloral). 

(4) Gaskous Poisons — 

Chlorine, sulphur dioxide, oxides of nitrogen, 
ammonia, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
coal gas, hydrogen sulphide, chloroform 
vapour (plentiful respiration of air or oxygen). 

(5) Micro-organic Poisons — 

Ptomaines, toxines. 

The evidence of poisoning in a dead body depends 
upon the charackiristic post-mortem appearances 
whioli certain poisons, e.g. corrosives, cause in the 
alimentary canal and elsewhere ; upon tlie results of 
the chemical analysis of tho contents of tho stomach 
and bowels and of other tissues ; and upon tho results 
of experiments upon animals with too substances 
obtained from the stomach, bowels, and other tissues, 
or with the suspected food, when more conclusive 
evidence is difficult to obtain. 

There are certain circumstances which point to a 
case of poisoning, and upon which the evidence of 
poisoning in a living person largely depends : the 
suddenness of the onset of symptoms (although 
violent symptoms may come on very suddenly in 
certain diseases, e.g. apoplexy), tho fact that tho 
symptoms usually follow tho taking of food or drink, 
the finding of poison in tho remains of food or drink, or 
in vomited matter from the affected person, suspicious 
conduct of individuals with easy access to the affected 
person, e.g. nurse or relatives. 

It is a felony to administer a poison or other destruc- 
tive thing with intent to murder, or in order to over- 
come or stupefy a person for the purpose of committing 
an indictable offence, and a misdemeanour to administer 
a poison or other noxious thing with the purpose of 
injuring or annoying a person. Registered chemists 
and druggists, pharmaceutical chemists, or legally 
qualified apothecaries, veterinary surgeons, or dealers 
in patent medicines are alone permitted by law to sell 
or dispense poisons. By the Pliarmacv Acts of 1868 
.and 1908, two groups of poisons are sohcdulcd ; those 
in Part. I. are only allowed to be sold to persons known 
to, or introduced by persons known to, the seller, 
and the quantity of the poison sold, the purpose for 
which it is to be used, with the date and tho name 
and address of the purchaser, must be entered in a 
register kept for the purpose ; the name of the article, 
the word ‘ Poison,* and the name and address of tho 
seller must be affixed to the box containing the poison. 
For those poisons included in Part II. no entry in the 
register is required, but on the box containing any 
of them must be affixed the name of the article, the 
word * Poison,* and the name and address of the seller. 

POISSON, SIMEON DENIS (1781-1840). Fr. 
mathematician ; b. Pithiviers, Loiret ; entered Ecolo 
Pol^ohnique, Paris, 1798, where he studied math’s 
under Liwrange: became prof, there (1806), suc- 
ceeding J, Fourier. Author of many important 
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works on mathematics and mathematical physics, 
ipoiuding various memoirs on celestial mechanics, 
theo^ of attraction, and especially the theory of 
electricity and magnetism ; wrote Traiti de micanique, 
and Thiorit mathimatique de la chaleur. 

POISSY, ancient Piriciacum (48® 66' N., 2® 1' E.)» 
town, Seine-ot-Oise, France, on Seine ; distilleries. 
Pop. 8000. 

POISSY, COLLOQUY OP (1661), summoned by 
Catherine de* Medici to arrange service in whion 
Catholics and Huguenots might join ; utterly failed, 
and increased religious bitterness. 

POITIERS (46® 34' N., 0® 22' E.), town, Vienne, 
Franco ; gave name to countship from VIII. to XV. 
cent. ; scene of battle, 1366, in which the Black 
Prince defeated King John II. of France ; in later 
times it became a Huguenot stronghold. P. is an 
episcopal see, and has a fine Transitional cathedral 
dating from XII. cent. ; other interesting old churches 
are tnose dedicated to St. Radegonde, St. Jean, and 
St. Hilaire. Fine public buildings are the Palais de 
Justice, formerly a ducal palace, and the H6tel do 
Ville ; seat of univ., founded 1431 ; has numerous 
educational establishments, fine library, museums, and 
several learned associations. Rom. remains include 
baths, amphitheatre, etc. Pop. (1011) 41,242. 

POITOU (46® 30' N., 0® 30' W.), ancient province, 
France (capital, Poitiers) ; now included cniedy in 
Vienne, I)eux*S6vro8, and Vendee. 

POKER, card-game of Amer. origin, played without 

S artners ; player on dealer’s left puts in stake, the onfc, 
ouble of which must be put in by those who wish to 
play. Five cards are dealt, and players have option 
of discarding any or all their cards, and drawing a 
like number from the pack, in order to form combina- 
tions, which rank as follows : pair, two pairs, three of 
a kind, straight (sequence, irrespective of suit), flush 
(all of one suit), full house (threes and a pair), straight 
flush (sequence of one suit), royal flush (straight flush 
headed by ace). Players bet against eewjh other ; there 
is a groat deal of * bluff.’ The joker is sometimes used. 

POLA (44® 62' N., 13® 60'’^ E.), seaport, principal 
naval station, and important commercial centre of 
Austria-Hungary, in peninsula of Istria; possesses 
remarkably fine harbour, defended by fortifications. 
Among notable features are famous Rom. remains, 
Catheoral (XV. cent.), Franoescan Convent (XIII. 
cent.), and town hall (XIV. cent.). Pop. (1910) 
70,499. 

POLAND, former country of Europe, now included 
in dominions of Russia, Austria, and Germany. In 
early times P. was inhabited by several Slavonic 
tribes, among which the Poliani attained pre-eminence. 
P. first appears as an important state about the X. 
cent., records previous to this date being so inter- 
sperse with legend as to have little hist, value. In 
reign of Mieezylaw, or Mieszko I., Christianity was 
introduced, and the suzerainty of the Emperor Otho 
was acknowledged ; Mieezylaw was succeeded in 992 
by his son, Boleslas I., under whom the country 
became a united state ; Boleslas greatly increased his 
dominions by various conquests, and was recognised 
as king by Emperor Otho HI. After his death in 
1026 a time of disorder ensued, ending with the acces- 
sion of his son Caaimir in 1040 ; in Caeimir’s reign a 
great number of foreign ecclesiastics settled in the 
country; ho died in 1068, when his s., Boleslas II., 
became kin^. Boleslas succeeded, in the course of a 
brilliant mihtary career, in regaining Silesia and other 
provinces which had been lost in the years following 
the death of Boleslas I. ; in 1079 he (quarrelled with 
and killed Stanislaus, bp. of Cracow, m con^uence 
of which Gregory VII. laid him under papal interdict 
and ab8olve<f Iub subjects from their homage and 
fealty ; his subsequent flight to Hungary was followed 
by his death in 1081, when his bro. Wladislaus assumed 
control, though he had to content himself with only a 
dooa^ title, the country continuing as a duchy for over 
two cent’s from tins time. 


Under Boleslas III. (1102-39) the Prussians were 
defeated, and Pomerania incorporated in Polish 
dominion^ ; he encouraged Christianity, in which he 
was supported by Otho, bp, of Bamberg. After his 
death Silesia was practically severed from P. in the 
division of his dominions among bis sons ; under 
CASimn II. (1177-94) all the various parts except 
Silesia were reunited, and a constitution was framed ; 
he died in 1194, when the sucoession was disputed 
and the country again subdivided, while Pomerania 
established its independence. About this time there 
occurred war against the Prussians, and afterward 
against the Teutonic Knights, who seized various terri- 
tories in Lithuania and Podlachia and settled there. 
In 1241 ocourred an invasion of Mongols, who inflicted 
severe defeat on Poles at Liegnitz, but soon afterwards 
left tho country. Various regions were transferred to 
Brandenburg during this period, and in roign of 
Boleslas V. (1242-79) numbers of Jews and Germans 
established themselves in P. 

Under Wladislaus I., Lokietek (1305-33), P. was 
again united and various reforms were carried out ; 
kingly title was revived in 1320, when Wladislaus was 
crowned with consent of pope; and successful war 
was waged against the Teutonic Knights. Wladislaus 
was succeed^ in 1333 by his son, Casimib UI., under 
whom further reforms were inaugurated, while the 
country became once more a prosperous and powerful 
state ; wars wero waged against Tartars, Lithuanians, 
and Wallaobians, and Galicia was annexed to P. ; 
with Casimir’s death in 1370 the Piaat dynasty came 
to an end, after having ruled for over five cent’s. 
He was succoedod by his nephew, Louis the Great of 
Hungary, who died without male issue in 1382 ; bis 
dau., Jadwtoa, became (queen in 1383, and in 1386 
married Jagiello, Grand -Duke of Lithuania, thus 
uniting Lithuania and P. (whioh, however, were again 
separated in following reign), and founding the Jagidlan 
dynasty. Jagiello reigned as Wladislaus II. ; he 
encouraged Christianity, and defeated Teutonic 
Knights at Oriinewald, 1410 ; he was succeeded in 1434 
by ms son, Wladislaus III., who was elected to Hun- 
garian throne, and was killed at Varna in 1444. 
Casimib IV. then became king, again uniting Lithuania 
and Poland ; he obtained West Prussia and suzerainty 
over Prussia proper from Teutonic Knights by Treaty 
of Thorn, 1466. After his death in 1492 three of hxs 
sons reigned in succession. Under John Albert and 
Alexander, the Polish Diet became increasingly powtr- 
fuh and Lithuania was more firmly united to P. 

Under SiGiSMUND I. (1606-48) and his son, Sioismund 

II. (1548-72), P. may be said to have reached its 
apogee ; former defeated Wallachians, and acquired 
suzerainty over Moldavia, but lost Smolensk to Basil 
of Russia ; he opposed Reformation, whioh, however, 
spread greatly in country under Sigismund II. ; the 
latter captured Livonia from Knights Sword-Bearers ; 
under him Lithuania and P. were inseparably united, 
and tho state of which Warsaw now became capital 
was ono of most powerful in Europe. With his death 
the JagicUan dynasty ended, and monarchy was made 
elective. Henry of Valois was first king elected, but 
he presently gave up his claim on becoming king, as 
Henry III., of France, and was succeeded m P(>land 
by Stephen Bathobi (1576-86), who waged war 
against, and defeated, Ivan IV. of Russia, and subdued 
the Ukraine Cossacks ; in his reign numbers of 
Jesuits settled in country, and gradual decline of 
Reformed religion began. His successor, Sigismund 

III. (1586-1633), was son of John of Sweden ; he perse- 
cuted Protestantis, and formed allianoe with Sweden, 
but failed to establish his claim to Swed. crown. Hia 
sons, Wladislaus IV. (1632-48) and John Casimib 
(1648-68), warred against Sweden, Russia, and Turkey ; 
in 1656 P. was invaded by Charles X. of Sweden, who 
took Cracow and Warsaw and compelled John Casino^ 
to fly to Silesia ; in 1657 Brandenburg succeeded^ in 
throwing off the Polish yoke, and in 1668 the king 
ab^cat^. 
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Hia 8uocefl8or» Miohakl Wwotowibcki (1669-73), 
warred asainat Turks, who were eventually defeated 
by John oobieaki. At Michaers death Johk Sobieski 
waa elected king ; he gained brilliant victory over 
Turka at Ftenna, 1683, but hia reign waa disturoed by 
quarrela among nobles. After hia death in 1696, 
Elector Frederick Augustus of Saxony became king as 
AuauSTua IL ; he regained Ukraine from Turks; 
made treaty with Russia, and warred against Charles 
XII. of Sweden, who secured his deposition and election 
of Stanislaus Lsszczynski to Polish throne; but 
after Charles's defeat at PuUowa in 1709, Augustus 
was reinstated ; his reign is also marked by ^rseoution 
of Protestants and by beginnings of Polish dependence 
on Russia ; he died in 1733, when the election of his 
son, Augustus III., waa secured by Russ, influence, 
which further increased during this reign. Augustus 
III. waa succeeded by Stanislaus Augustus Ponia- 
Tows&i in 1764 ; in his reign various reforms which 
had been effected by the Czartorysoy party were 
repealed through Russ, influence, against which the 
patriotic insurrection known as Confederation of Bar 
was unsuccessfully directed in 1768 ; in 1772 occurred 
the Fibst Partition of P., at whose expense Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia then extended their dominions. 
Diet then made great effort to reform constitution 
and to make monarchy hereditary ; Russia, however, 
interfered, and was joined by Prussia in invading P., 
and by a Second Partition in 1793 both these powers 
obtained further territories. 

The Poles, led by Kosciuszko, rose in rebellion in 
1794, and the invaders were at first defeated, but 
were presently joined by Austria, whose support 
changed the aspect of war ; patriots wore finally 
defeated by the capture of Warsaw by the allies ; and 
by the Tiubd Partition, 1796, the rest of the country 
was divided among the three great powers, and P. 
as a separate political unit ceased to exist. In 1807 
Napoleon created the Duchy of Warsaw^ which, however, 
came to an end in 1813. In 1816 the distribution of 
P. was altered, and some of the central provinces 
were organised as a kingdom to be ruled by Tsar of 
Russia as an independent state ; risings occurred 
in 1830, 1846, and 1863, all of which were put down ; 
since the suppression of the insurrection of 1863 the 
new kingdom of P. has been deprived of its separate 
government, and has lost even nominal independence. 

Laacruage and Literature. — Polish language belongs 
to Slavonic group, and is flexible and highly synthetic. 
Early lit. includes a few ballads and proverbs in the 
vernacular, dating from pre-Christian times, and a 
number of Lat. chronicles of later date ; to the 
XV. cent, belongs the Hiatoria Polonice of Dluglosz, 
while Laski, who compiled the old Polish laws, and 
the astronomer Copernicus, are among the great 
names of the early XVI. cent. 

First great age of Polish lit. begins about 1548 ; 
chief poetic forms were then the idyll and satire, and 
the period is perhaps best represented by Jan Kocha- 
novski (1630-84), who wrote a wonderful series of 
elegiea called the Treny, and Szarzyuski, who first 
composed sonnets in Polish ton^e ; while Skaroa 
(d. 1612) is a well-known rhetoricid writer, the product 
of the Jesuit counter-Reformation which dominated 
the intellectual life of P. from the beginning of the 
XVII. cent, till about 1760. The Jesuit or Macaronic 
period produced few literary monuments of importance ; 
artificiality was a leading characteristic of the writers 
of this time, many of whom mixed the Polish and Lat. 
languages in extraordinary fashion in their works; 
and the only literary exorcise which flourished was 
eloquence. From about 1760 onwards Polish lit. 
shows influence of Fr. writers ; the drama now became 
an important literary form, Boguslawaki being the 
best-known dramatist of the time ; poetry showed 
a tendency to lapse into the mere making of rhymes, 
thouj^h Kraaicki's plays, satires, and other works, and 
Wegierski'a satirical poems gained their authors some 
reputation. 


Greatest literary epoch, known as the romaMic 
periodt dates from 182(MK) ; to this era belong Miokie- 
wiox, the greatest national poet, whose Romanticism, 
Po n Tadeusz, WaUenrod, and other poems afe marked 
by enthusiasm for popular superstitions ; Kbasinssi, 
whose work is tinged with sadness ; and Slowacki, 
whose chief q^uality is brilliance of diction, while in- 
fluence of Shakespeare and Byron is plainly seen in his 
poems. The playwright Frodro also flounshed at this 
time, and produced a number of excellent comedies. 
The Ukraine school includes Zaleski, who wrote lyrical 
poems, Malczewski, author of Marya, a popular poem, 
and other writers. Among modern novelists is 
SiENKiBWicz, whose Quo Vadis and other novels have 
been translated into most European languages. 

Szujski, History of Poland (1865-66) ; Morfill, Poland 
(1893) and Early Slavonic Literature (1883). 

POLAND, RUSSIAN (c. 50* to 56* N., 17® 30' to 
24* E.), was established as a separate kingdom under 
Russ. Tsar in 1816, but was deprived of its separate 
constitution after the rebellion of 1830, when it 
became a province of Russia ; and another rising in 
1863 was suppressed with such severity that the last 
trace of independent nationality disappeared. The 
country was then divided into the existing provinces 
of Kaiisz, Kielce, Lomza, Lublin, Piotrkow, Flock, 
Radom, Siedlce, Suwalki, and Warsaw; the Russ, 
language was enforced, and the estates of the nobles 
wore given to the peasants. R. P. has an area of 
49,018 sq. miles; surface generally is a rolling plain, 
with a hilly forested region in S. ; watered by Vistula, 
with its groat tributary Bug, and other streams ; 
crossed by several canals. Clrief towns are Warsaw 
(capitjvl), Lodz, Sosnowico. 

The government is incorporated in that of Russia. 
Education is in a backward condition ; Warsaw is 
seat of Univ. The principal faith is Rom. Catholicism, 
but Jewish, Gk., and Prot. religions are also repre- 
sented. R. P. produces cereals, potatoes, and other 
crops ; large area under wood ; horses, cattle, sheep, 
goats, and pigs raised ; minerals include coal, iron, 
tin, zinc, sulphur, malachite ; manufactures cottons, 
woollens, leather, sugar, spirits, beer, flour, chocolate, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 12,129,200. 

POLAR LIGHTS, see Aurora Borealis and 
Australis. 

POLAR REGIONS. — From the chronicle of 
Alfred the Great wo learn that Othere and Wulfstan 
made voyages in the Arctic Ocean, probably round the 
north coast of Li^land, but their exact route cannot 
be determined. Id the X. and XI. cent’s Norsemen 
made various voyages of discovery in the Far North. 
In 1001 Eric ‘ the Rod,’ an Icelander, made a settle- 
ment on the west coast of Greenland. Cabot in 1497 
discovered Newfoundland and Labrador, subsequently 
Caspar Cortereal attained a lat. of 60® N. But 
Arctic expeditions were comparatively sporadic until 
the XVI. cent., when the minds of the adventurous 
were fired by the idea of a North-East or a North-West 
Passage in the rich countries of the East, for, according 
to current beliefs, America and Asia were a geographical 
unit. The original motive of Polar exploration was 
therefore commercial and not scientific, and the 
direction was not duo N., but either N.E. or N.W. In 
1653 Sir Hugh Willoughby, in search of the N.E. 
Passage, discovered Novaya Zemlya, but he and his 
party ultimately perished. In 1556 Stephen Burrough 
discovered the Kara Strait, and in 1580 the Yugor 
Strait waa discovered by Pet and Jackman. In 1585 
Davis discovered Davis Strait and attained a lat. 
of 72® 41' N. Barents discovered Bear Island and 
Spitzbergen in 1596, and was the first European ex- 
plorer to winter in the Arctic regions. In 1607 Henry 
Hudson iq.v,) touched Cape Hold and discovered 
Hakluyt Island. In 1610 he tried the N.W. Passage 
and discovered Hudson Strait. Hudson Bay he 
believed to bo a port of the Paoifio Ooean (this waa 
refuted by Button in 1613). In 1616 Baffin found the 
outlet in Baffin Bay and recorded some invaluable 
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observations. On his return jonmey ho discovered 
Jones Sound and Lancaster Sound. In 1G31 Fox and 
James explored the coast of N. America and reached 
Peregrine Point in the Fox Channel The quest was 
then abandoned for over a century. 

Peter the Great gave an incentive to Russ, explore- 
tion, and in 1725 gave Bering the conduct of an ex- 
]>loring expedition. On reaching Kamchatka, Bering 
tliscovered that America and Asia were not continuous. 
3 n 1 741 he crossed the Sea of Okhotsk and reached the 
northern coast of America, b\it died in Bering Island. 
Phipps sailed in 1773 to Spitzborgon and attained a 
lat. of 80® 48' N. Subsequently Scoreaby registered 
important geographical observations in San Mayen 
Island and the east coast of Greenland (1822). 

In 1818 John Ross, with the Isabella and Alexander^ 
set out to explore the regions discovered by Baffin 
and abandoned for over a century. In 1819 Parry, in 
command of the Hecla and Griper, located N. Devon, 
Cornwall and Bathurst Islands, and Cape Walker, and 
Banks Land. In 1821, commanding the Fury and 
Hecla, ho sailed up Fox Channel and named the Fury 
and Hecla Straits. In 1829 Ross sailed up Regent 
Inlet to the Gulph of Boothia, which ho named after 
Felix Booth, a matiller, who financed the expedition. 
J. C. Ross, his nephew, explored King William Land 
and discovered the North Magnetic Pole (1831). 

In 1846 Franklin started on his ill-fated voyage. He 
sailed in command of the Erebus and the Terror, 
seeking a N.W. Passage, via Lancaster Sound and 
Bering Strait. The ships were last seen in Baffin*8 
Bay. In 1848 the first of the many search expeditions 
was dispatched. In 1869 M‘Clintock found traces of 
the expedition and a MS. recording the route of the 
vessels and the death of Franklin in June 1847, on King 
William Ijand. The crow of the Erebus and Terror, 
under Captain Crozier, had started for the Great Fish 
River, and thoir remains were found near Adelaide 
Peninsula by Dr. llao. Dr. Hayos in 1831 reached 
a lat. of 81® 36' at Cape Lieoor. Captain Hall, 
with the Polaris, reached 82® 16' lat. and named 
Polaris Bay. In 1875 the groat Naves expedition 
started with the Alert and Discovery. The Alert 
wintered off Grinnoll Land in a lat. of 82® 24' N. 
The sledge party under Markham reached 83* 20'. 
Lockwood of the Greoly expedition in 1881 reached 
Lockwood Island (83® 24' N.), the Farthest North till 
the voyage of Nansen. There were 26 explorers in 
this expedition, of whom 18 perished. 

Lieut. Peary in 1892 crossed the north of Greenland 
to Independence Bay. In 1893 Nansen started on his 
voyage in the Frarn, which reached a lat. of 85® 57', 
and Nansen on foot, reached a lat. of 86® 14'. In 1897 
a balloon expedition, under Andr4, Strindberg, and 
Fraenkel, perished in search of the North Pole. Captain 
Cagni in 1900 reached 80° 33'. (In 1903 Amundsen 
started on an expedition to survey the region of the 
North Magnetic Pole and accomplished the North-West 
Passage entirely by water, a feat not accomplished by 
M‘Clure in 1850. ) 

The year 1909 witnessed the culminating event of 
N. Polar exploration. Lieut. Peary, in the Roosevelt, 
with six colleagues and a largo party of Eskimos 
trained during his long sojourns m the Far North, 
taking 133 dogs and 19 sledges, started in 1908 for the 
Pole. His method of advance was original, and aimed 
at saving the strength of the leaders for the final stages. 
A pioneer party, lightly equipped, marched a day ahead 
and cleared the route for the main party. Companies 
at various stages returned with the empty sledges and 
exhausted followers. Prof. Marvin was drowned while 
crossing a big lead — the only fatality of the expedition. 
Peary hoisted the Amer. flag at the Pole on April 6, 
1909. Dr. Cook alleged that he bad gained the Polo a 
ear before, and at first received due honour for it; 
at his proofs were discredited. 

Antarctic Exploration. — ^The Antarctic region was 
not explored for centuries after the Arctic had been an 
object of research and adv enture. The idea of a rich 


and wealthy southern continent was in the minds of the 
early southern explorers — an idea that was doomed to 
have a rude disillusioning. The pioneer of Antarctic 
exploration was Captain Cook, who reached a lat. 
of 71* 10' S. in 1774. Cook discovered and named 
8. Georgia and the Sandwich group. In 1819 William 
Smith ffiscovered the S. Shetlands. But the next great 
expedition was sent out by Russia under Fabian von 
Belling^shauson. He reached lat. 69° 63' S. and namid 
Peter I. Island. In 1823 Weddell reached lat. 74* 16' 
S. In 1830 Bisooe discovered Biscoe Island and sighted 
Graham Land. In 1839 John Balleny named and dis- 
covered Balleny Islands. Dumont d’ Urville’s expedition 
(1838-40) discovered Zoinville Land, Louis Philippe 
Land, Adolie Land, and C6te Clairie. 

In 1840 J. C. Ross’s great expedition sailed to the 
south with the Erebus and Terror, To mark the 
British oooupation Ross named the Possession Islands 
and Victoria Land, which he skirted from Cape North 
to Cape Crozier. He discovered the marvellous ice 
barrier which rises precipitously out of the sea to the 
height of 200 feet, and which was subsequently the base 
of the British and Norwegian expeditions. He named 
Mt. Erebus (12,922 ft.), and Mt. Terror (10,900 ft.), 
and located the S. Magnetic Pole (lat. 76° 6' S., and 
long. 154® 8' E.). Ross reached a lat. of 78° 0' 30". 
In 1898 Captain de Gerlach© spent the winter within 
the Antarctic Circle, his ship, the Belgica, being ice- 
bound. This was the first winter sustained by man 
within the Circle. In 1898 C. E. Borchgrevink made an 
expedition to Victoria Land in the Southern Cross, 

In 1901-4 the British National Antarctic expedition, 
led by Captain R. F. Scott in command of the Discovery, 
followed the Ross Bairior eastward and nam^ 
Edward VII. Land. Captain Scott and Sir Ernest 
Shackloton (3rd officer of the Discovery) attained with 
sledges a ‘Farthest South* of 82° 17'. In 1901 the 
Gorman Antarctic expedition, in the Gauss, sailed south- 
ward. New land was discovered and named Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. Land. An extinct volcano (1200 ft.) in 
the new territory was named Gaussberg. In 1001 the 
Swedish expedition sailed in the voss^ Antarctic end 
made valuable geographical discoveries, proving the 
continuity of Oscar II. Land, Louis Philippe Land, and 
Graham Land. The Antarctic was lost in 1903, but 
the crew was rescued. In 1902 the Scot. National 
Antarctic expedition in the Scotia explored Weddell 
Sea. The expedition returned in 1904. 

A great advance south was made in 1907 by Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, in command of the Nimrod. His 
route was via the Boardmore Glacier to King Edward 
VII. Plateau. Ho attained a ‘ Farthest South ’ of 88* 73' 
(within 111 miles of the Pole). In 1910 two vessels 
were equipped for expeditions — the Terra Nova, 
a British vessel commanded by Captain R. F. Scott, 
and the Fram, a Norwegian ship commanded by 
Captain Roald Amundson. Amunosen started a few 
months later than Scott. His vessel was originally 
equipped for northern exploration, and the announce- 
ment in October 1910 of an Antarctic expedition 
occasioned much surprise. Amundsen indc sd had 
started his career as an explorer in the Antarctlo 
regions, having joined the expedition commanded by 
do Gerlache in the Belgica in 1897. In 1903 Amundsen, 
in command of the Gjda, had set out on a northern 
expedition, and relocated the North Magnetic Pole. 
He was the first to sail the North-West Passage. 
Peary*8 successful expedition to the North Pole oau^ 
Amundsen to abandon his projected Arctic expedition 
and seek the great Southern Unknown. 

Framheim, Amundsen’s headquarters and base, was 
situated on the shores of the Bay of Whales. The Polar 
party, consisting of 5 men, 62 dogs, and 4 sledges, 
started on Oct. 20, 1911. Amundsen’s route was 
entirely new. The journey during the first month was 
com para tivelv easy. On Nov. 19 a camp was made 
at a noight of 4600 ft., and on Nov. 20 the descent of a 
dangerous glacier was made. On Nov. 26 mountain 
ranges wore sighted to the east with peaks of 16,000 ft. 
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and upward. The ranges were named Queen Maud’ 
Ranges. On Nov. 30 the ascent of the Devil's Glacie] 
was oommenoed. On Dec. 6 the last d6p6t was made 
at a lat. of 87* 40' S., when the greatest heighi 
(10,760 ft.) was reached. This was the most arduoui 
stage in the march. The ice was hollow, and resoundec 
to the tread, hence the region was named the Devil'i 
Danoing'Room. The Pole was reached on Deo. 14, 1911, 
The Polar camp was named Polheim, and the vasi 
plateau in which the Pole is situated was called Kin^ 
Haakon VII. Plateau. On Deo. 16 observations were 
carefully taken and registered. On Jan. 25, 1912, th 
Polar party reached Framheim without casualty, witJ 
2 sledges and 1 1 surviving dogs. 

The chief geographical results of the expcditioi 
were: (1) the discovery of the South Polo; (2) th( 
discovering that the great Boss Harrier terminates 
in a bight (lat. 86® S., long. 163® W.), between th< 
range running S.E. from South Victoria Land and 
range running S.W. from King Edward VII. Lan* 
(the barrier is thus a vast glacial mass, floating in 
great bay between South Victoria Land and Kin, 
Edward VII. Land) ; (3) the discovery of the probabL 
connection between South Victoria Land and King 
Edward VII. Land ; (4) the discovery of the greal 
range of Queen Maud Mountains, wliich appears to be 
a continuation of Queen Alexandra Ranges, and whose 
peaks reach an altitude of 16,600 ft. An expedition 
also left the Fram, under Lieut. Prestrud, and surveyed 
the Bay of Whales and the Ross Barrier. 

Captain R. F. Scott set out to discover the South 
Pole and to make a scien title and geographical survey 
of the South Polar regions. His company therefore 
included several scientific experts. Captain Scott’s 
vessel, the Terra Nova, sailed into Robertson Bay and 
landed a geological party at Capo Adare, and then 
landed the Polar party in M‘Murdo Soun<l Captain 
Scott’s first task was to station a d6p6t E.S.E. of Hui 
Point, the winter quarters of the previous expedition, 
On Feb. 8, 1911, Captain Scott proceeded south, but 
owing to the severity of the climatic conditions and the 
loss of several ponies, the party was forced to return to 
the main base, after depositing a ton of stores at * One- 
Ton Camp.* On visiting Hut Point, Scott learned of 
the arrival of the Fram, In November, Captain Scott, 
accompanied by Dr. Wilson, Captain Oates, Lieut. 
Bowers, and Petty Officer Evans, pushed southwards 
and reached the South Polo on Jan. 18, 1912. On the 
return journey he and his four companions perished. 
Seaman Evans died from concussion on Feb. 17, 1912 ; 
Captain Oates, who had been faib'ng for some time, 
rather than be a drag upon his comrades, on March 
17 walked from the tent and perished; Captain Scott, 
Dr. Wilson, and Lieut. Bowers died from exposure on 
March 29. 

A great field is yet open to scientists in order to 
bring those vast Polar regions into the realms of know- 
ledge. Amundsen’s project of using aeroplanes in the 
work of discoveiy in the Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
may be realised in the future with great success. No 
fields have witnessed greater ‘ hardihood, endurance and 
courage,* nobler sustenance of defeat and worthier merit 
of victory, than the North and South Polar regions. 

POLARISATION. — It has been explained (see 
Light) that a ray of light consists of a vibration which 
passes along a line in the luminiferous medium, or 
ether, and that this vibration takes place in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the direction of the ray. The 
phenomenon of polarisation, now to be explained, 
may be most readily understood from the following 
aniJo^, Imagine a string, a few yards in length, 
stretched horizontally between two rigid supports, 
and let a point on the string be slowly pulled down- 
wards through a short distance and then suddenly 
released. A wave will bo seen to travel along the 
string — that is, each point in succession along the 
string will experience a vibration in a vortical direc- 
tion. Suppose now that we construct a rectangular 
frame on which wires are strung parallel to each other 


and so close together that the string, if passed through 
between two adjacent wires, may be just able to vibrate 
freely. Holding the frame in a podtion so that the 
wires are vertical, cause the string to vibrate as before. 
The wave wiU pass along the string and through the 
frame. But if the frame be held m a vertical plane 
so that the wires are horizontal, the wave wul be 
stopped when it reaches the frame. If, by some 
suitable mechanism, the string could be maintained 
in a constant state of vibration so that a regular 
succession of waves passed along it, then on gradually 
turning the frame from the first position (with the 
wires vertical) into the second position, we should 
see the waves gradually extinguished by the frame. 

In the case of fight, if we pass a ray through a plate 
of tourmaline, placed perpendicularly to the ray, and 
then through a second plate placed parallel to the 
first, two positions of the latter may be found : one 
in which it allows practically all the incident light 
to pass, another (in the same plane) in which it allows 
none of the incident fight to pass. The explanation is 
that the first plate of tourmaline stops all vibrations 
in the ray except those which take place in a particular 
plane, and these it transmits. The transmitted ray 
is then said to be polarised. The second plate allows 
the polarised ray to pass if the axes of the two plates 
are parallel to each other, but stops the ray if they are 
at nght angles. In addition to tourmaline, certain 
other crystalline substances are capable of polarising 
light, and of these Iceland spar (a crystalline variety 
of calcium carbonate) is the most notable. 

Polarisation of a ray may also bo produced by its 
reflection from a polished surface at a particular angle 
of incidence. It is found that when polarised fight is 
passed through a tube containing a solution of cane sugar, 
the plane of polarisation is rotated through an angle which 
depends on the strength of the solution, and this has been 
developed into a method {saccharimetry) for determining 
the proportion of cane sugar in any given sample. 

POLE, REGINALD (1600-68), cardinal; s. of 
Sir Richard Pole and Margaret, dau. of the Duke of 
Clarence, the bro. of Edward IV. and Richard HI. ; 
ed. at Salisbury, and in 1517 was app. prebond of 
Salisbury. On the divorce of Henry Vlll. P. was 
against the king, and therefore obliged to go abroad ; 
cr. cardinal, 1630, and legate of Viterbo, 1641 ; 
prominent at Council of Trent, and on the accession 
of Mary returned to England as papal legate, becoming 
abp. of Canterbury, 1556. 

A man of gentle temperament, he had no part in 
the Marian persecution. Pope Paul IV., an old 
enemy, summoned him to Rome on an almost for- 
gotten former charge of heresy. He died soon after. 

Lee, Reginald Vole. 

POLE, RICHARD DE LA (d. 1525), the * White 
Rose’; nephew of Edward IV. of England, and in- 
heritor of pretensions to crown; supported by Fr 
king during reign of Henry VIJI. ; slain at Pavia. 

POLE, WILLIAM (1814-1900), Eng. engineer 
and musician ; b. Birmingham ; worked under 
Stephenson and Rendel; prof, of Engineering at London 
Univ., 1869-67 ; pub. The Philosophy of Music, 1879. 

POLECAT, see Weasel Family. 

POLE-VAULTING, sport in which jumper 
mdeavours to leap over bar with aid of polo, which he 
drops when in mid air; if bar is displaced, vault is foul. 

POLICE. — The modern p. force in England was 
istablished by Sir Robert Pod, in 1829 (hence the 
vulgar use of the words ‘ peejler * and ‘ bobby *). 
Previous to that date the arrangements for maintain- 
ng public order were in the hands of the sheriffs, and 
were grossly inadequate. Each county in England 
low oontrols its own p. under a joint committee of 
he county council and the county justices of the 
jeace. The Metropolitan Police Force (which con- 
usted in 1911 of 31 superintendents, 604 inspectors, 
X620 sergeants, and 16,606 constables — total 19,761) 
is not under the control of the London County Council, 
‘lut under the direct authority of the Home Office. 
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The City of London has its own p. under the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, and this force has 1 assistant 
commissioner, 3 superintendents, 5 chief inspectors, 
23 inspectors, 23 sub-inspectors, 96 sergeants, and 
1029 constables. In Ireland there are two bodies of 
p. — the Driblin Metropolitan Force and the Royal Irish 
Oonstahularvp the latter a semi-military organisation. 
Local Waton Committees app. by the town council 
control the p. in ordinary municipal boroughs. 

POLIGNAG, old Fr. family of the Velay. In 
XVn. cent. Soipion Sidoine Apollinaire Gaspard, 
Vicomte de P. (d. 1739), and Cardinal Melchior de 
P. (1661-1742) were famous. 

POLIGNY (46* 49' N., 6® 43' E.), town. Jura, 
France ; ruined castle. Pop. 3800. 

POLITIAN, POLIZIANO, Anoklo (1454-94), Ital. 
man of letters ; b. Montepuloiano ; sent by impoverished 
mother to Florence, where he studied under Argyro- 
poulos, Kallistos, Landino, and Ficino ; commenced 
translation of Iliad into Latin hexameters, a work 
which attracted the attention of Lorenzo de’ Medici ; 
app. prof, of Classics at Florence, and was recognised 
as first scholar of his day. P. was, in addition, pre- 
eminent among Neo-Latin poets. After Lorenzo’s 
death, he was badly treated, and did not long survive 
his patron. Among P.’s pupils were Linaore and 
Reuohlin. 

POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY is distinct from, 
though related to, both political history and political 
science. Of these the former treats of unique series 
of events in the order of their occurrence ; the latter 
generalises (e.g. about types of constitution, the 
relations of the different branches of government, 
the rise and treatment of colonics, etc. ), but still deals 
solely with actual political development and institu- 
tions. But generalisations about what has been 
and is in human society necessarily drive us to ask 
how far what has boon and is now is desirable or good, 
a question that can bo answered only by bringing the ; 
actual to the test of the ideal. Thus arise the problems i 
of p. p., which considers, not any particular State, but 
the State in general, seeking for truths that must hold 
good for any State and for all citizens, so far as it and 
they are what they profess to be. We may say with 
rough accuracy that p. p. has three main questions to 
answer : (1) What is the end of the State, its purpose 
and use when it performs its proper functions ? 
(2) What is the nature of political obligation ? Why 
should I not only bo a citizen in fact (which I cannot 
well avoid being), but act as a good and loyal 
citizen ? (3) On what principles and within what limits 
should the State use force upon its members to compel 
them to behave in certain ways ? 

The answer given to the first of these questions 
dominates the answers to the second and third. The 
anarchist, insanely optimistic about human nature, 
holds that the State serves no good purpose and has no 
just claim to obedience, government being simply 
force exercised by external authority, unnecessary 
and even pernicious. Loss violent individualists 
regard the State and Government as necessary, but 
necessary evils. Necessary, because men are more 
secure as citizens of an organised society than they 
would be outside it; but evil, because they are less 
free. Regarding each man’s individuality as self- 
contained, they take government to be inevitably 
an impairment of it, and liberty to bo irreconcilable 
with law. Hence they tend to limit the purpose of 
the State and the sphere of its activity very strictly ; 
it is there to see fair play between citizens, to protect 
life and property, ana to give security against foreign 
aggression. Earlier writers like Locke supported 
their view by representing the State as originating in 
contract : men found the inconveniences of living 
without organisation and government so great that 
they deliberately entered into agreements with one 
another, and entrusted power to chosen governors 
to wield for the good of the consenting parties. This 
ttobistorioal notion of an original social contract (used 


by other writers for very different purposes) is generally 
accompanied by the dangerous dogma that every man 
in virtue of being a man, and antecedently to being a 
citizen, has certain natural rights which he can justly 
require the State to recognise under threat of re- 
bellion ; in itself, however, it has had its use as a 
demand that government should justify itself by its 
works and a protest against unreasoning claims of 
force or mere tradition. Later individualists have 
for the most part agreed with Bentham that this 
talk of natural rights and an original contract is 
* nonsense upon stilts ’ ; but the differences between 
the mode of thought of the writers, such as Locke, and 
that of the Utilitarians and other XIX.-oent. individu- 
alists, although important, are not so fundamental 
as their agreement about the opposition of lil^rty 
and law and their consequent jealousy of the State’s 
activity. 

Neither practical experience nor theoretical re- 
flection has sustained this favourite opposition of the 
individualists. The one has discovered by actual 
trial that the health of the body politic is not im- 
proved by unregulated competition among its members ; 
the other has shown that the supposed complete 
liberty of the isolated man is purely negative and 
worthless, and that valuable Uberty — liberty to grow 
better — always involves law and restraint of casual 
or unworthy impulses in the interests of reasonable 
development. There has therefore been a return to 
the more generous conception of the State and its 
purpose that we find in Plato and Aristotle. The State 
on this view is not an artificial but a natural thing, 
natural in one sense because men are by nature 
members of some kind of society from the outset, and 
the development of looser forms of social union with 
the fully organised State is not brought about by the 
deliberate resolve of a moment, but by the steady, 
slow pressure of necessity: natural in another and 
more important sense, because man can make the best 
of his nature only in and by the aid of society, so that 
the State, whilst owing its gradual organisation in the 
first place to men’s need or security, has for its final 
purpose to enable them, not to live merely, but to live 
well. 

The State is essentially the co-operative spirit of 
men, or their common will, expressing itself in an 
external organisation, and its duty, Uko theirs, is 
quite generally to promote good life or welfare. So 
far as it docs its duty, its laws are consonant with and 
oven necessary to our liberty, being expressions of what 
in our most reasonable moments we really want to have 
performed ; and our obhgation to obedience is simply 
one aspect of our general duty to seek good, and not 
eviL If the State fails utterly to perform its duty, 
then rebellion is both inevitable and right ; but as a 
rule any organisation of society is better than none, 
and at any rate where there is a chance of procuring 
improvement by constitutional means, rebmlion can 
seldom be justified. 

But if welfare is essentially spiritual (see Ethics), 
how can the State promote it ? For the distinctive 
instrument of the State is force, the welfare of the 
spirit, free activity; force can constrain the external 
act, but not the agent’s temper and motive. It has 
been said that the right use of force is to restrain other 
force that is opposed to freedom, and this is certainly 
the first principle of State action. But force opposed 
to freedom need not be violence ; for example, in- 
sanitary housing, unduly low wages, and the like, are 
not, as a rule, the consequences of choioe (as ruin may 
be of gambling), but forcibly diminish, if they do not 
necessarily destroy, the welfare of those who suffer 
from them. In improving such conditions of life, the 
State gives its citizens a better chance of welfare, 
though it cannot force welfare upon them. 

Since voluntary weU-doing is incomparably more 
valuable than constrained obedience, the State should 
forcibly compel or restrain only when certain kinds of 
behaviour are so necessary or so injurious that they 
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must be procured or prevented immediately. Taxes, 
for instance, cannot be collected by voluntary sub- 
scription. But there are regions of human activity 
in which the external act, it unwillingly performed, 
has no value at all ; thus it is self -contradictory for 
the State to attempt to compel citizens to be religious, 
since saying * Amen * is worthless unless one means it. 
In general, when it can afford the slower process of 
moulding opinion and sentiment and disposition, this 
is better than enforcement of external conduct ; and 
here the State can do much by encouragement and 
discouragement without compulsion. For example, 
without enforcing further education on adults, it can 
provide libraries, museums, art galleries, and the like 
without treating gambling or ordinary sexual im 
morality as crimes, it can refuse to recognise gambling 
debts or promises which are contrary to the interests 
of public morality. 

T. H. Green, Lectures on Political Obligation \ 
Bosanquet, Theory of the State ; J. S. Mackenzie, Intro 
duction to Social Philosophy ; M‘Kechnie, The State 
and the Individual ; Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel ; 
Sidgwiok’s Elements of Politics; Dunning, History of 
Political Theories ; Pollock, Introduction to the History 
of the Science of Politics ; Gierke, Political Theories of 
the Middle A ges ; Graham, English Political Philosophy : 
Sidgwick, Development of European Polity ; Ritchie. 
Natural Rights; L. Stephen, English Utilitarians \ 
Dicey, Law and Public Opinion in England during the 
XI A. Cent. The student wishing to enter on the 
history of the subject might start with Pollock’s Intro- 
duction, and read therewith Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s 
Politics, Macchiavelli’s Prince, Milton’s Tenure of 
Kin-gs and Magistrates, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Locke’s 
Treatises on Civil Government, Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 
Bentham’s Fragment on Government, Mill’s Liberty, 
Spencer’s The Man versus the State, and then Green and 
Bosanquet as above. 

POLK, JAMES KNOX (1795-1849), 11th Pres, 
of U.S.A. ; Speaker of House of Representatives, 183f) ; 
gov. of Tennessee, 1839; Pres., 1845, to settle question 
of Oregon boundary ; agreed to abate original claim of 
U.S.A. ; war with Mexico, 1846-47, resulted in an- 
nexation of New Mexico and California; refused re- 
election, 1848 ; strongly democratic and upholder of 
states* rights. 

POLLACK, Lythe {Gadus pollachius), handsome 
green member of Cod family, without barbel and 
with projecting lower jaw ; common inshore amongst 
rooks on Brit, coasts ; used for food. 

POLLAN, see under Salmon Family. 

POLLENTIA, modern Pollenza (44® 25' N., 8® E.), 
ancient town, on Taranus, Luguria, Italy. 

POLLINATION, the transference of pollen grains 
to the ovules, in Gymnosporms, or to the receptive part 
of the carpels in Angiosperms, is a necessary pre- 
liminary to fertilisation. This may be accomplished 
by the wind (anemophily), by animals {entomophily, 
omithophily), or by water (hydrophily) ; of these the 
first is almost certainly the most primitive. Among 
the best-known anemophilous types are Conifeno 
{Pinus), catkinate forms (alder, birch, hazel), and 
grasses, all characterised by absence of bright colora- 
tion, odour, or honey, by production of vast quantities 
of light pollen, and by provision of a largo stigmatic 
surface for its collection. Insect-pollinated (onto- 
mophilous) flowers are usually attractively coloured 
and possess nectar ; many have an agreeable scent (e.g. 
lavender). In more highly evolved types many adapta- 
tions to ensure cross-p. are noticeable {e.g. primrose), as 
this is believed to result in the production of more 
robust offspring, although in some forms the plants are 
normally self-pollinated. 

POLLIO, GAIUS A8INXUB (76 B.o.-c. 6 A.D.), 
Rom. orator, poet, and soldier ; patron of Vergil and 
Horace. Verdi’s fourth and eighth eclogues were 
addressed to him. His orations, tragedies, and 
histories are no longer extant. 


POLLOKSHAWS (65® 60' N., 4® IS' W.), towll, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland; incorporate in Glasgow, 1912; 
cotton-spinning and weaving. Pop. (1911) 12,932. 

POLL-TAX, the compulsory contribution from each 
person of a portion of his wealth at the demimd 
of the government. It is a tax per head, irrespective 
of income or property, and the levying of it in England 
in the XIV. cent, was the immediate cause of the 
Peasant Revolt (1381). Since that year no poll-tax 
has been attempted in England. It is levied on natives 
in some British colonies. 

POLLUX, see Castor and Pollux. 

POLO, equestrian game popular in almost all 
Enghsh-speaking lands except Scotland ; played for 
many cent’s in Oriental countries, Persia, Tibet, Japan, 
under similar rules ; first played by Europeans in 
Calcutta, 1863 ; spread with extraordinary rapiditv. 
Except that it is played on horseback, p. closely 
resembles hockey {q.v.) ; stick used is about 4 ft. 
long with 8-inch cross-head ; dimensions of field, 
300 by 200 yards ; distance between goal -posts, 22 ft. ; 
four players on each side ; height of ponies must 
not exceed 14 hands. These animals, when well 
trained, exhibit an almost human intelligence and 
command high prices ; the best are trained in India. 
Hurlingham is the centre of p. in Britain. 

Dale, Polo (1905). 

POLO, MARGO (c. 1254-1324), Venetian traveller ; 
when seventeen years old accompanied his father and 
uncle on journey to Cliina (Cathay), where they had 
previously penetrated on trading expedition and 
had been kindly received by Kublai Khan, who had 
asked them to return bringing with them a number 
of European teachers and priests. The route followed 
was across Khorasan, over Pamir plateau and across 
Desert of Gobi, of which P. gives a graphic description. 
Kublai became attached to P. and entrusted him 
with various diplomatic and public duties ; was un- 
willing to let him return to Europe, but fortunately 
P. was sent in retinue of the bride-elect of the Khan 
of Persia, and reached Europe, 1295 ; took part in 
war between Venice and Genoa, 1298, captured and 
imprisoned ; told story of his journeyings to fellow- 
prisoner, Riistioiano of Pisa, who wrote them down. 

The work is in two parts : a personal prologue giving 
P.’s reasons for journey, and a description of various 
states of Asia with special reference to dominions 
of Kublai Khan. The chapters vary in length, and 
bear more resemblance to occasional jottings than to 
systematic narrative. 

Marco Polo (1903), edit, by Yule and Cordier. 

POLONNARUWA (8® N., 80® 69' E.), ruined 
city ; ancient capital of Ceylon. 

POLOTSK (55® 29' N., 28® 47' E.), town, Vitebsk, 
Russia, at junction of Volota and Dvina ; taken by 
Russians from Polos, 1579 and 1685. Pop. 21,000. 

POLTAVA.— (1) (50® N., 34® E.) government, 
S.W. Russia, level and undulating ; drained by 
Dnieper ; very fertile ; one of leading agricultural 
provinces of Russia; distilleries, flour-mills, tobacco 
factories; several important fairs. Pop. 3,680,100. (2) 
(49® 33' N., 34® 38' E.) capital of above, on Vorskla; 
flour-miUs. Pop. (1910) 61,300. 

POLTERGEIST, Gcr. word (literally * noisy 
spirit’) applied to the movement of objects by no 
known agency. It is allied, therefore, to the physical 
phenomena of spiritualism. There have been many 
alleged instances of p., but instances are naturally 
difficult to prove. A typical instance of p. is the 
throwing about of furniture, orookcry, etc., when there 
is no person present who is obviously doing It. Some 
stories may be legendary or due to exaggeration, but in 
at least some others the hypothesis of fraud or mech- 
anical contrivance seems ruled out. Such a case was 
one at Worksop in 1883, which was investigated by 
Podmore, and also by Andrew Lang, who inclined to 
believe there was something in it. Naturally the 
majority of oases occur among those who are but 
'imperfectly educated, but there are other oases besides. 
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A gteat difidoulty, as with all psychic phenomena, is 
of course that eridenoe is not always near enough the 
time to be of hrst-rate value. According to one 
theory these phenomena are due to a sort of power 
emanating from some one at a distance. See also 
Psychical Rbseaech, 

POLYiENUS, * THE Macedonian ’ (fl. 11. cent. I 
B.O.), rhetorician; collected Strategemata, or maxims 
of strategy, which he dedicated, c. 163, to Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus. 

POLYANDRY, see PolYoamy. 

POLYANTHUS, flower possibly evolved from 
primrose, from which it diilors in having the umbels 
carried on a stalk. 

POLYBIUS {c. 204-122 B.o.), Gk. historian; s. of 
Lycortas of Megalopolis; among the 1000 Achseans 
sent to Romo on account of abstinence of Achapan 
I^eague from aiding Rome against Macedonia ; detained 
in Rome in household of L. iErailius Paulus, 167. j 
P. won friendship of Scipio the younger, through whom 
}>e obtained access to Roman archives ; returned to 
Megalopolis, 161, but spent little time in his native 
city ; joined Scipio’s African expedition, 147, and saw 
Carthage destroyed, 146 ; returned to Greece and 
negotiated with Romans for merciful terms for revolted 
cities of Achaean League ; travelled with Scipio to 
Egypt, and in 134 accompanied him to Spain to reduce 
Numantia ; at some time visited Qaul and Atlantic 
coast. Five of forty books of history remain, and some 
fragments ; stylo is ponderous and wearisome, but 
evidences of painstaking research are plentiful ; account 
of Romans important ; Selections, edit, by Strachan- 
Davidson (Clarendon Press). 

POLYBORINA:, CAHAnARAS, see Hawk Family. 

POLY CARP (69-156 a.d. ), one of so-called ‘Apostolic 
Fathers* (y.v.); little known of liis life, but ho must 
have been op. of Sm^na for about 60 years. Ironseus 
iq.v*) relates that wnen a boy he had listened to the 
discourse of P., who had conversed with St. Jol»n. He 
was the uncompromising opponent of the Marcionite 
and Valontinian heresies of his time ; a very devout 
man, though not an original thinker. Ho visited 
Romo about 160 to settle the controversy about the 
date of Easter. An elaborate account of his martyr- 
dom and heroism has boon preserved in the Letter of 
(he Church of Smyrna. 

Lightfoot, A^postolic Fathers ; Sweto, Patristic Study. 

. POLYCELIS, a Turbellarian worm (q.v,). 

> POLYCH-ffiTA, see under Oi.ktoi'Opa. 

POLYCLADIDA, a group of Turbellarian worms 

{q.v.). 

POLYDACTYLISM, see under Teratology. 

I POLYERGUS, sec Slavk-Makino Ant. 

POLYGAMY, custom by which a man may have 
several wives ; distinguished from Polyandry, the 
possession of several husbands by a wife ; allowed 
among people of India and Africa and all Muham- 
madans ; in Britain and U.S.A. it is punishable as 
bigamy ; the Mormons of U.S.A. abolished bigamous 
marriage in 1890. 

POLYGENIST, a believer in the theory that 
living things developed from more than one origin 
(of. Monooenist). 

POLYGLOTT, the technical name for a book 
which contains parallel versions of the same text in 
various languages. P. editions of the Bible are common. 
The Genoa Psalter (1516) embraces Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic. 

POLYGON, a plane figure of many angles and 
sides ; usually restricted to figures of more than 
four sides. V. of five sides is termed a pentagon, of 
six sides a hexagon, and so on. Similar p’s have 
angles equal, each to each, and sides about equal 
angles proportional Areas of simikr p’s are to one 
another as squares of homologous sides. Regular p’s 
have all sides equal 

POLYGONACEiE, herbaceous dicotyledons, with 
mainly trimerous, though occasionally {Polygonum) 
partly pentamerous floral symmetry ; leaves character- 


ised by possession of a membranous, sheathing stipule 
termed the oohroa ; includes rhubarb, dock, and 
sorrel. 

POLYHEDRON, a solid bounded by many faces 
or planes. Polyhedra are classified according to 
numoer of faces. If faces arc similar and equal 
regular polygons, solid is a regular p. Only five 
regular polyhedra exist, as is easily proved by 
examining the number of ways in which a solid angle 
may be formed out of the plane angles of various 
regular polygons, remembering that the sum of the 
pUne* angles forming a solid angle is less than four 
right-angles. The regular polyhedra are : (i.) tetra- 
hedron (4 faces), (ii. ) octahedron (8 faces), (iii. ) icosahedron 
(20 faces) — all of which have equilateral triangles for 
faces; (iv.) cube (6 square faces), (v.) dodecahedron 
(12 faces)— faces of which are regular pentagons. 
Eulor’s theorem proves that if F is the number of faces, 
E of edges, and V of vertices in any polyhedron, then 
E + 2 = P-hV. 

POLYHYMNIA, see Musks. 

POLYMETHYLENES, a scries of synthetic 
hydrocarbons, chiefly liquid, to so mo of which the 
terpenes are related. 7’hoy consist of from throe to nine 
methylene (CHg) groups joined together in a ring, and 
are isomeric with the olefines, from which they differ 
by being saturated. Trimethykne (or cyclopropane) is 
somewhat unstable, combining with bromine to form 
the open chain compound 1*3 dibromopropane ; ieira- 
methylene is more stable, penta- and hexa -methylene 
are very stable, forming no addition products with 
bromine. These facts are accounted for by Baeyer’s 
‘ strain theory,’ which shows why a 5- or 6-mernbraned 
ring is more stable than a ring containing fewer carbon 
atoms. 

Methods ol {ormation : — 

(1) Action of sodium on dihalogen paraffins, e.g. — 




CHjBr 


x"- 


/ 

-f-2Na =CH, 

\ 


CH, 


-h 2NaBr. 


OH, 


(2) Addition of hydrogen to unsaturated cyclic hydro- 
carbons, by the catalytic action of finely divided nickel 
at 180" to 250® C. (Sabatier and ScuderouB), e.g . — 


ClI— ClI = C H OHj— Clla— CHa 

II I +CH=1 1 

CH — CH = CH OIL — CHj — CH3(cyclohexano ) 

Benzene. Hexahydrobenzene. 

(3) Formation and reduction of corresponding ke- 
tones, e.g . — 

CH« — CHj— — CO— Ov heat CHjj*— CHj'v 
I >Ca-> I >CO-i-CaCO,. 

CH,— CHa— CO— Q/ CHa-CH/ 

CJilcium adipate. Kotoponta methylene. 

CH« — CH«v reduction CHj — CHgv 

1 ^CO,.... >1 ^CH^ 

CHj-CH/ CH,-CHj/ 

Cyclopropane: | yCH,; B.P. -35®C. 

OHj 

CHj— CHj 

Cyclobutano : | | ; B.P. 11-12® C. 

CHa— CHa 


CHa— CHav 

Cyclopentano : | B.P. 60-61® C. 

CHa— CH,/ 

Cyclohexane CH, — CH, — CH, 

(hexahydro- j I ; B.P. 80-81* 0. 

benzene) : CH,— *CH,— CJH, 

Cycloheptane B.P. 117* C 

(•uberane) : CH,/ 
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CH,— CH,— CH,— CH, 

Cyolo-ootone : | I . ud wro 

PW nw PTT PIT * 

L/xio — t-Jia — Vila — Vila 14 go (j 

CHj— CH2--CH2-~CH3 v 

Cyclononane : I y CHo ; B. P. 1 70- 

ClTa— CHj— CHa— CHa^ 172” C. 

Derivatives: (1) alcohols, >CH.OH: (2) aide- 
/H 

hydes, >C^ ; (3) ketones, >CO ; (4) mono-, di-, 

\CHO 

and poly -ear boxylic acids, e.g . — COOH 

CH,. CH- /COOH CH^ 

1 >CH.COOH; I >C< ; I >CH.COOH. 

CH,/ CH,/ ^COOH CH/ 


Trimeth^lene- Tri methylene Tri methylene 

oarboxyho acid. Tl dioarboxylio 1-2 dicarboxylio 
acid. acid. 


Derivatives of hexahydrobenzene, e.g. the hexahydro- 
phthalic acids, show similar isomerism. 

POLYMORPHA, a sub-order of Beetles distin- 
guished by their clubbed antennas, sernxte along 
inner margin ; include Whirligig Beetles {(hjrinidat), 
carnivorous forms, with paddle-like hind-limbs, Avhich 
perform mazy danco.s on the surface of ponds; the 
Carrion and Burying Booties (Necrophorua)^ the latter 
known for their habit of digging a grave beneath 
small dead vertebrates, so that they may afterwards 
enjoy an undisturbed feast; the familiar Lady-Birds 
{CoccinelUda), valuable on account of the plant- 
de 8 tro 3 dng insects they devour ; the Borers {Anooium)^ 
the larvffl of which boro into wood ; they include 
the so-called ‘ Weevil,’ which is responsible for weevilly 
ship biscuits; the larva of A. paniceum, also known 
as the Book- Worm ; the cause of * worm-eaten * 
furniture (.4. striatum) ; and ‘ Death Watches ’ {q.v.). 
Click Beetles {El<itcrid(x)t so called because when 
lying on their backs they can with a click jerk them- ' 
selves in the air. The larvas of some are known as I 
* Wire-Worms,* American Firo-FIies {Pyrophorus) be- 
long to this family. ^Vh^lo amongst Malacodermida 
the phosphorescent Glow-Worms and European Firo- 
Flies {Luciola) are placed. The family JiuprcslidoBf 
also grouped amongst P., is of interest because the 
motaliio green and bronze wing-covers of its members 
are used as ornaments and for embroidering dresses. 

POLYNESIA (c. 20® N. to 26® S., 120® to 180® W.), 
name given to islands of Pacific, which lie between 
120® and 180® W. There are many groups, most 
important being the Samoan, Tonga, Sandwich or 
Hawaiian, Marquesas, Manahiki, Gilbert, and Ladrones 
groups ; total area, c. 11,000 sq. miles. 

The inhabitants are known as Polynesians, and 
are remarkably homogeneous in type in spite of the 
distance of the islands from each other and the largo 
area over which they are scattered. Their origin 
remains obscure, although some ethnologists consider 
that they belong to the Indonesian subdivision of the 
Cauoasio section of mankind. They at all events 
differ considerably from both Malayan and Papuan 
races. They are generally of fine stature and physique, 
although these vary on the different islands. Their 
colour ranges from light to dark copper, and their 
hair is generally straight and very dark. Those in- 
habiting coral islands where natural resources are not 
great are more industrious than those who live on the 
more fertile volcanic islands ; they are generally dis- 
tinguished by considerable intelligence. Manners and 
customs are everywhere similar ; religion generally 
polytheism; and the system of Tabu, whereby any 
person or thing could bo rendered sacred, was the 
principal method by which chiefs exercised their 
authority. Christianity has now been introduced in 
most of islands. See Oceania, Paciho. 

Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 

POLYP (Lat. polypus, from Gk. polupous, many- 
(ootod)v tuuna appli^ on account of their many 


tentacles to individuals, whether solitary or colonial* 
belonging to the groups Hydrozoa and Actinozoa 
of the stinging animals, Coelentera. ‘ The Polyps ’ 
was once used as a name for the Hydroid class of 
Zoophytes. 

POLYPEMON, see PnocRirsTEg. 

POLYPLACOPHORA, a sub class of GASTERO- 
PODA (g.v.). 

POLYPROTODONTIA, a sub-order of the Mar- 
supials (g.v.). 

POLYPTERUS, one of the two living genera of 
CroBSOpterygian fishes, found only in rivers oi Western 
Tropical Africa. The body is covered with rhombic 
ganoid scales, there are numerous dorsal fins, and the 
air-bladder, which is double, is used as a lung. Nino 
species of P. are recognised, the best known being 
the Bichir (P. hichir). They live on muddy bottoms, 
rising occasionally to gulp air, and are esteemed as 
food. 

POLYPUS, a genus of Cephalopoda {q.v.). 

POLYPUS, pendulous, non-malignant overgrowth 
of mucous membrane, occurring in the nasal pa.ssag(‘s, 
uterus, intestine, and other situations ; removed from 
the nose and uterus by twisting and tearing through 
the pedicle. 

POLYTECHNIC, an institution to foster art and 
Boionce. The Fr. Ecole Polytechnique was founded by 
the National Convention to counteract the exaggerated 
imporf.anc 0 attached to philosophy and lit. This 
institution became largely a training - ground for 
artillerists and engineers. In Switzerland the Ziirioh 
Polytechnikum gives training in sciences bearing on 
manufactures and trades. The polytcchnica of 
Germany (especially Charlottonburg) are famous for 
their size, completeness, and thoroughness. The 
problem of co-ordinating sneh institutions and the 
univ’s is engaging more and more attention. The 
first p. in England, established in William IV.’s reign, 
gave instruction in general science, with popular 
lectures. In 1880 it was reopened as an educational 
institiition for artisans, with classes in science, art, 
and lit., a gymnasium, library, etc. It had a marked 
religious side, but services were optional. Other 
institutions have been opened in London under this 
name, and supported from funds under the City 
parochial Charities Act, 1883, the Technical Instruction 
Act, 1889, the Iiocal Taxation Act, 1890, and the 
Education Act, 1902. One of Besant’s novels. All 
Ports and Conditions of Men, emphasised the needs 
of East London, and outlined a Bclieme for a ‘ Palace 
of Delight.* This idea took hold, money was promised, 
particularly £7000 yearly by the Drapers Company, 
and the * People’s Palace ’ was instituted. Its 
educational side became known as the East London 
Technical College, which is now a recognised school 
of London Univ. The aim of these institutions is 
technical instruction, and the study of science, art, 
lit., and general subjects, and the work has been 
greatly assisted by lx)ndon Univ. 

POLYXEMUS, a Millipede, see MYRiAroDA. 

POLYZOA, or Bryozoa, Sea Mos3e.s, etc., a 
phylum or sub-kingdom of the animal kingdom, in- 
cluding small seaweed -like colonies commonly oast 
on shore after a storm. The colonies may bo flat and 
encrusting, spread over a surface of seaweed, like the 
Sea-Mat {F lustra), or gro>ving like miniature bushes 
or trees. This appearance is due to an external 
skeleton (really the ciiticlc), usually whitish on account 
of the lime it contains, and sometimes so massive and 
solid that it resembles coral {Reiepora, Porella). Tlie 
animals themselves aro sheltered by small cups in the 
skeleton, within which they can altogether withdraw. 
When expanded they can be seen by the microscope 
to be small transparent sac-like creatures, surmounted 
by a crown of ciliated tentacles which waft food to 
the mouth lying in their midst ; and also act as 
respiratory organs. The disc on which mouth and 
tentacles are placed is known as the lopho^hore. 

P. are exceedingly simple creatures, without head» 
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heart, or vaBOular syetem, and with only a single 
ganglion to represent the nervous system. The food 
oanal is U-shomd, the hinder end 
opening near tne mouth. P. are 
mostly marine organisms, but a few 
forms are oonfinod to fresh water. 

They live chiefly between tidemarks, 
fixed to or encrusting stones and 
seaweeds, and feeding on minute 
organisms, such as diatoms and 
Protozoa, 

The Phylum Polyzoa is divided 
into two classes; (1) Eotoprocta, 
in which the vent opens outside 
the orown of tentacles ; containing 
by far the greater number of Poly- 
zoa; (2) Entoprocta, in which the 
vent opens within the orown of 
tentacles ; containing a compara- 
tively few small species. 

POMBAL, SEBASTIAO JOSE 
DE {CARVALHO £ MELLO, 

MARQUESS OF (1699 - 1782), 

L’ortug. diplomatist and statesman ; Polyzoa, Biujula avU 
reorganised finanoM, founded in- 
dustnes, encouraged colonisation; 7’ tentacular 

remedied distress after Lisbon crown ; h, retractor 
earthquake, 1766; put down muscle ; Z), aiimen. 

revolts and expelled Jesuits. STTaVifillriai 

POMEGRANATE {Puntcct o, uusopliogfus ; Ov, 
granaium), tropical tree which bears ovicells. 
a fruit with an extremely tough, 
leathery pericarp. This is packed with a largo number 
of red or purple seeds with succulent coats. The 
fruit, which is about the size of an orange, has novor 
become popular in Britain. The tannin found in 
the rind is used in the manufacture of morocco 
leather. 

POMERANIA, PoMMBBN (c. 63® 50' N., 15® E.), 
coast province, Prussia ; area, 11,631 sq. miles ; 
surface flat, forming part of groat N. German plain ; 
eastern part has belonged to Brandenburg since 1648, 
whole to Prussia since 1816 ; capital, Stettin ; im- 
portant agricultural district, with roaring of cattle, 
horses, poultry ; produces rye, potatoes ; manu- 
factures spirits, sugar, tobacco, leather. Pop. (1910) 
], 716, 921. 

POMERANIAN DOGS, see Don Family. 

POMEROY (39® 6' N., 82° 3' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Ohio ; salt-works ; coal mines. Pop. 
(1910) 4023. 

POMFRET, see Pontefract. 

POMMERN, see Pomerania. 

POMONA, Mainland (59° N., 3® 10' W,), largest 
of Orkney Islands ; surface hilly and mostly moor- 
land ; chief industries, stock-raising and fishing ; 
contains towns of Kirkwall and IStroinncss ; famous 
antiquarian remains. Pop. (1911) 14,767. 

POMONA (34° 6' N., 117° 48' W.), city, California, 
U.S.A. ; fruit-growing region ; canneries. Pop. (1910) 
10,207. 

POMPADOUR, MARQUISE DE, JEANNE 
ANTOINETTE POISSON LE NORMAND 


D'fiTIOLES (c. 1721-64), mistress of Louis XV. ; 
paternity claimed by Poisson and Le Normand ; 
brought up by latter; m. Lo Normand d’l^tioles, 1741. 
A born fille ae plaisir, she sot herself to win the king; 
laden with riches ; centre of literary coterie ; ruled 
France till death ; name associated with Louis Quinze 
modes. Lt/c, by Williams (1903). 

POMPEII (40° 46' N., 14® 30' E.), former town, 
Italy, at foot of Mt. Vesuvius, on Bay of Naples ; said 
to have been founded by Oscans in late VII. or early 
VI. cent. B.o. ; captured by Romans, 80 b.o., after 
belonging in turn to the Etruscans and Samnites. 
For about 160 years P. was a prosperous Rom. town 
and a favourite seaside resort of the upper olasses; 
but in 79 a.d. it wa% overwhelmed by volcanio ashes 
dvurin^ the historio eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, wbiob 


destroyed also the neighbouring town of Herculaneum 
(q»v.). For cent’s it was entirdy lost sight of, but in 
1592 some remains were disoovorod by Fontana when 
constructing an aqueduct here ; and a century and a 
half later these were realised to be part of P. Excava- 
tions were begun in 1748, and since 1870 have been 1 
carried on with great regularity, so that now a large 
part of the town is exposed to view. It is regularly 
laid out and surrounded by walls, in which are eight 
gates. In the W. is the Forum, surrounded by colon- 
nades (except in the N.) and by various important 
buildings ; these include — the temples of Jupiter, . 
Vespasian, arul Apollo on the N., E., and W, respect- 
ively ; the Macelluui or market, the shrine of the 
I Lares, and the building of Eumachia on the E., several i 
balls on the S., and the great Basilica on the W. In ' 
S. of town is another open space called the Triangular 
Forum, containing an old Doric temple, and with the 
Great and Little Theatres and the Gladiator’s Barracks 
on the E. ; while to N. of Great Theatre are Temples 
of Ailsculapius and Isis. Other temples are those of 
Fortuna Augusta and Venus Pompeiana to N, and 
S.W. of Forum respectively. There are thermae to 
N. of Forum and in the E. part of the town ; and the 
great amphitheatre stands in S.E. comer just within 
tlie walls. Private houses includo the villas which 
belonged to Cicero and Diomedos. Great number of 
beautiful works of art have been discovered, including 
wall-paintiugs and statues. 

Pisa and Mackenzie, Pompeii (1910). 

POMPEIUS, ‘PoMPKY,’ Rom. plebeian gma; 
noted members were — (1) Gnjeos, consul, 89, f. of (2) 
Gnsus, PoMPEY THE Great (106-48 B.C.), who aided 
Sulla against Marius ; repelled Lepidus, 77 ; defeated 
ftlarians in Spain, 76-71 ; put down revoltfof Spartacus, 
and became consul, 71. Sent with extraordinary powers 
to suppress piracy, 67, ho cleared the Mediterranean 
in 40 days ; conquered Mithradates, and annexed 
Syria and Palestine, 66-63 ; finding bitter jealousy in 
Rome, formini coalition (‘ first triumvirate *) with 
Caesar and Crassus ; defeated by Caesar at Phar8alw,iS ; 
murdered in Egypt by Achillas. His sons, Gnjcus and 
Sextus, were defeated by Julius Caesar at Munda, 46. , 

POMPiLiDiE, SCO Wasps. 

POMPONAZZl, PIETRO (1462-1626), Ital. 
philosopher ; studied med. and philosophy at Padua ; 
distinguished Aristotelian scholar ; denied that immor- 
tality follows from Aristotle’s doctrines. 

PONANI (10® 47' N., 76° 68' E.), seaport, at mouth 
of Ponani, Madras, India. Pop. 10,500. , 

PONAPE, see Caroline Islands. 

PONCE (18® N., 66° 41' W.), seaport, Porto Rico ; 
sugar. Pop. (1910) 63,444. 

PONCHIELLI, AMILCARE (1834-86), Italian 
musical composer ; wrote Qioconda, 

POND, JOHN (c. 1767-1836), Eng. astronomer ; 
app. astronomer royal, 1811 ; began reforms in connec- 
tion with practical astron. 

PONDICHERRY, PoNDiciikRY (11® 66' N., 70® 63' 
E.), capital, Fr. India, on Coromandel Coast ; chief 
industry, weaving. Pop. 50,000; territory (1911), 
184,840. 

PONIATOWSKI, JOSEPH ANTHONY (1763- 
1813), Polish prince and patriot; commauder-in -chief 
against Russia, 1792, and assisted in Napoleonic 
campaigns; appointed commander -in -chief of new 
duchy of Warsaw; distinguished in last Napoleonic 
invasion of Russia. 

PONIATOWSKI, STANISLAUS (1677-1762), 
Polish general and statosman ; adopted by P. family ; 
f. of King Stanislaus IT. of Poland, Casimir, chancellor, 
Michael, abp., and Andrew, soldier, who was f. of 
Napoleon’s marshal P. 

PONIATOWSKI, STANISLAUS (1754-1833), 
nephew of Stanislaus II. of Poland, during whose reign 
ho held high civil and military office ; secret adviser of 
Tsar Paul!,; f. of Pbinoe Joseph Michael Xavusb 
Fbanois John (1816-73), author of operas. 

PONSONBYp JOHN (1713-89), Irish politioian \ 
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one of ‘ undertakers ’ who managed Ireland. 1766-67 
e., William, cr. baron, 1806; s., Gborqe, lord chan 
oellor of Ireland, 1800. 

PONTA DELGADA (37** 40' N., 25® 32' W.), chief 
town, island of Sao Miguel, Azores. Pop. 18,500. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON (48® 64' N., 0® 2' E.)» town, 
on Moselle, Meurthe-et^Mosollo, Prance; blast-furnaces, 
Pop. 14,000. 

PONT ANUS, JO VI ANUS (1426-1503), Ttal. 
humanist and poet ; b. at Cerroto, in Spoloto ; suc- 
ceeds best in Lat. verse, e.g. Urania^ De Horlu II caper 
idum, Dt on Cjugale Amoer, 

PONTARLIEB (46® 64' N., 6® 21' E.), town, Doubs, 
Franco, on Doubs ; absinthe distilleries. Poj). 9000. 

PONT-AUDEMER (49® 20' N., 0® 29' E.), town, 
on Bille, Eure, Prance. Pop. (commune) 0300. 

PONTECORVO (41® 28' N., 13® 42' E.). town, on 
Qarigliano, Caserta, Italy. Pop. (commune) 12,000. 

PONTEFRACT, PoMBBBT (63® 42' N., 1® 19' W.), 
town, W. Riding, Yorkshire, England; has ruined castle 
(built c. 1080) where Richard II. was killed, 1400 ; castle 
was several times besieged during Great Rebellion ; 
there are two churches, dating from Norman times ; 
market gardens and nurseries ; trades in grain ; manu- 
factures Pomfrot cakes (P. lozenges) from liquorice. 
Pop. (1911) 15,960. 

PONTEVEDRA.-.(l) (42® 30' N., 8® 30' W.) mari 
time province, Spain, in Galicia ; mountainous. Pop. 
(1910) 496,292. (2) (42® 28' N., 8® 35' W.) seaport, 

capital of above, on Bay of P. ; trade in grain. Pop. 
(1910) 24,218. 

PONTIAC (c. 1712-69), Indian chief of Algonquin 
tribe of the Ottawas; assisted French in defence of 
Detroit and defeat of Braddock, 1765 ,* discontented 
under Brit, rule and organised risings of 1703 ; Detroit, 
forewarned, stood siege of tivo months and was then 
relieved. P. showed wonderful ability, procuring food 
for besiegers by promissory notes written on bark, 
signed with symbol of otter; submitted, 1766; Ins 
murder caused Illinois War. 

PONTIAC (42® 38' N., 83® 10' W.). city, on Clinton, 
Michigan, U.S.A. ; trade in wool and agricultural 
])roduco. Pop. (1910) 14,532. 

PONTIFjpC (cf. Pontiff), Rom. high priest. Rom. 
college o! priests was composed of pontifex maximus, 
rex aacrorum, flaminea, pontificea minorea, and vestal 
virgins. 

PONTINE MARSHES (41® 26' N., 13® 6' E.), 
large marshy region, Rome province, Italy, extending 
along Mediterranean coast. 

PONTIVY, formerly NapolI^onville (46® 5' N., 
2® 69' W.), town, on Blavet, Morbihan, Franco. 
Pop. 9600. 

PONT-L’ABBfi (47® 60' N., 4® 10' W.), town, 
Finistftre, France, on inlet of sea ; exports vegetables. 
Pop. 6500. 

PONTOBDELLA, see under Leeciiks. 

PONTOISE (49® 3' N., 2® 6' E.), town, Scino-ot-Oiso, 
France ; ancient Briva laarce ; trade in grain ; former 
capital of Fr. Vexin. Pop. 8500. 

PONTOON, see Rafts (or Pontoons), Bridges. 

PONTREMOLI (44® 23' N., 9® 62' E.), town, Massa 
0 Carrara, Italy. Pop. (commune) 14,600. 

PONTUS, geographical division of Asia Minor. 
Originally the Black Sea and its coasts woro all named 
P. b^ the Greeks, but in Macedonian period term meant 
district south of Euxine, north of Anti-Taurus and 
Paryadros, east of Bithynia and west of Armenia, 
and was never extended to conquests of its rulers over 
southern Asia Minor. Kingdom was founded early 
IV. cent. B.c. by Mithradatea I., from dominions of 
Seleucidso. Mithradates VI. was defeated by Pompoy, 
66 B.O., when P. was annexed to Bithynia ; Roman 
province of Pontus Polomoniacus formed, 63 a.d. 

PONTYPOOL (61® 42' N., 3® 3' W.), town, on Avon, 
Monmouthshire, England ; iron and tinplate manu- 
factures. Pop. (1911) 6462. 

PONTYPRIDD (61® 36' N., 3® 21' W.), town, 
0^morgl^lahi^e, Wales, a| jnnoUon of Rhondda and 


Taff; ironworks; coal and iron mines. Pop. (1911) 
43,2ir>. 

PONY, see under Horse Family. 

PONZA (40® 50' N., 12® 57' E.), small island, Italy, 
chief of a group in Mediterranean; ancient Fonlia, 
Pop. 4600. 

POOLE (60® 43' N., 1® 68' W.), seaport. Dorse t- 
sliiro, England; flourishing coasting trewie; china- 
and pipe-clay ; oyster-beds. Pop. (1911) 38,886. 

POOLE, MATTHEW (1C24-79), Eng. Noncon- 
formist divine. 

POONA, Puna (18® 31' N., 73® 66' E.), city, 
Bombay, India; capital of Deccan division, and of P, 
district ; was capital of the Mahrattas ; annexed by 
Britain, 1817 ; important military station ; residence 
of gov., June-Sept.; contains two colleges and numerous 
schools; silk, cotton, and jewellery manufactures. 
Pop. (1911) 158,856. 

POOR CLARES, see Clare, St. 

POOR LAW, law by which state provides for 
poor. Until 1601 almsgiving was regulated by charity 
only, though usually performed through medium of 
Church, which had received power by Act, 1653, to dis- 
train on neglect of this religious duty. Overseers of poor 
were appointed from early in Elizabeth’s reign ; before 
close of reign poor rates were levied. Famous Act of 
1601, summarising Elizabethan legislation, remained 
in force till Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834 ; it 
provided that overseers of poor with consent of justices 
of peace might levy taxes on propertied people of 
parish in sullicient amount to provide work for able- 
bodied, and funds for impotent, poor, and with consent 
of lord of manor, build houses on common for housing 
poor, and that parents, grandparents, and children 
of poor person should, if able, bo compelled to support 
him. Corruption of overseers and increase of des- 
titution through economic changes led to Gilbert’s 
Act, 1783, for building workliousta and appointing 
gitardiana ; before this Act a workhouse h^ been 
built at Bristol, 1697. A commission (app. 1832) 
led to Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, which provided 
for appointment of three Poor Law Commiaaionera 
with supreme control over local relief, power to form 
Unions (united parishes for poor relief purposes), etc. ; 
Poor Law Board established, 1847, replacing com- 
missioners ; superseded, 1871, by Local Government 
Board. The State, under Act of 1834, must relieve 
destitute. Liability of relatives still exists as in 1601, 
though only enforced where pauper is unable to work. 
A person deserting wife or legitimate family, who are 
thereby thrown on parish, becomes liable to punishment 
as rogue and vagabond. After affiliation order, the 
father may be compelled to contribute to support of 
a bastard ; mother is otherwise responsible. By 
General Order, 1882, casual pauper must obtain signed 
order for admission into casual ward from relieving 
office, except in case of omercency, but Metropolitan 
Houseless Poor Act, 1866, still remains in force. Out- 
door relief is given in certain cases under Orders of 
1844 and 1852, Special Metropolitan Poor Acts were 
passed, 1867, 1869. Persons chargeable to rates 
may be removed to their place of settlement. By 
statute, 1865, residence for one year gives status of 
irremovability. Royal Poor Law Commission (app. 
1005) issued in 1909 two Reports (Majority and Minority), 
agreeing as to the delicioncios of system, but differing 
in policy and principle. Up to 1913 neither of these 
Reports had led to legislative action. The Majority 
Report urges the creation of new local ‘ Public Assist- 
ance ’ Authorities and Committees ; the Minority 
Report advocates the distribution of Poor Law Admini- 
strative duties among existing local bodies. Recent 
social legislation — Old Age Pensions Acts, Labour 
Exchanges Act, National Insurance Act, etc. — is 
exercising a profound influence on Pauperism and 
Poor Law Problems. 

POORE, RICHARD (d. 1237), bp. of Chichester. 
1214, Salisbury, 1217, Durham, 1228; oommex^oe^ 
buildii^ of Salisbury Cathediral. 
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POPATAN (2* 23' N., 76* 86' W.). town (and 
department), Colombia, on Cauoa ; founded, 1537 ; 
bp. ’s see; oathedral and univ. Pop. 18,724; (district) 

190.000. 

POPE, see Papacy. 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1688-1744), Eng. poet; 
b. London (May 21) ; f. a well-to-do R.C. linen- 
draper ; a studious, precocious, hunchbacked boy, with 
long arms, bright eyes, and beautiful voice ; ed. 
privately, owing to religion ; showed poetic bent from 
age of 8 — ‘I lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came.* His first work of note, Pastorals (written at 
16), was published in 1709. Essay on Criticism (1711) 
gained him entrance to Addison’s circle. Raps of 
the Loch (1712), a mock-heroic poem, won him instant 
fame. Windsor Forest appeared, 1714. Swift intro- 
duced young P. to his distinguished friends and clubs. 
P.*8 translation of the Iliad came out, 1716-20. In 
1718 he took Twickenham House, where he settled 
for life. Here he edited Shakespeare, translated the 
Odyssey (with Broome and Fenton, 1720-26), attacked 
his many enemies in the Dunciad (pub. 1728, with 
Lewis Theobald as hero), wrote Essay on Man (em- 
bodying Bolingbroke’fl philosophy, 1732-34), Moral 
Essays^ Imitations of Horace, extended and reissued 
the Dunciad (1742, with Colley Cibber as hero), and 
edited (and doctor^) his Correspondence. 

P.*8 physical deformity parallels and largely explains 
his defects of character 3 irritability, underhand ways, 
childishness, and moral infirmities. His life was * one 
long disease.' He quarrelled with many of his friends 
{e.g. Addison) and treated most shabbily. P. polished 
the heroic couplet of Dryden to perfection ; ho made 
it a pointed rapier for satiric duels — light, glancing, 
piercing. He had an unlimited store of poetic diction, 
out a restricted vocabulary. He had wit unbounded, 
but not humour. Ho was a master of epigram. Ho 
is the prince of Society poets, elegant, artificial, brilliant. 
His rhythm is finished, but his closed couplet soon 
becomes tedious. He has the knack of making 
polished proverbs, with his common sense, gilt of 
phraseology, and metrical grace. Next to Shakespeare 
he is the most-quoted Eng. poet. 

Sir Leslie Stephen, Life (1880) ; Dennis, The Age of 
Pope (1894). 

POPE, JOHN (1822-92), Araer. general; successful 
as commander in Civil War, 1861 and early 1862; 
assumed command of array of Virginia in boastful 
spirit ; signally defeated at BuU Run, Aug. 1862. 

POPERINGHE (50® 62' N., 2® 43' E.), town, 
W. Flanders, Belgium ; wool, linen, hop gardens. Pop. 

12 . 000 . 

POPHAM, SIR HOME RIGGS (1762-1820), Brit, 
rear-admiral ; energetic commander who promoted 
Brit, commerce ; took part in occupation of Cape of 
Good Hope, 1806 ; reprimanded for action at Buenos 
Ayres, 1807 ; recovered prestige. 

POPISH PLOT, see Oates, Titus. 

POPLAR {Populus), a genus of trees allied to 
willows {Salix), and included with them in Salicaccas ; 
several species — P. tremula (aspen), P. fastigiata 
(Lombardy p.), P. alba (white p.), and P. nigra (black 
p.) being the best known. The inflorescences take 
the form of catkins, the carpellary flowers being wind- 
pollinated. The timber, though used for scaffolding, 
18 not of great value. 

POPLAR, borough, on Thames, 3 miles E. of 
St. Paul’s, London. Pop. (1911) 162,449. 

POPOGATEPBTL (19® N., 98® 40' W,), volcano, 
state of Puebla, Mexico ; one of highest peaks in 
N. America (17,880 ft.) ; immense crater yields 
sulphur. 

POPPY {Papaver rhoeas), a common cornfield weed ; 
P. somniferum, the opium p. See Opium. 

POPULATION, see Census. 

POPULONIUM (43® N., 10® 30' E.), ancient sea- 
port, Etruria, Italy. 

POQUELIN, see MoLiitiBB. 

PORBANDAR (21* 37' N., 69® 48' E.), chief town, 


seaport, P. state, Kathiawar, Bombay, India. Pop. 
25,000. 

PORBEAGLE, see under Suabks and Doq -Fishes. 

PORCELAIN, see PoTTEEY. 

PORCH, in architecture, an exterior appendage 
to a church or other building, making a covered 
approach or vestibule to a doorway. 

P ORCHARD, see under Duck Familt. 

PORCUPINE FISHES and RABBIT FISHES 
(Diodontidee), globular or oblong fishes, armed with 
long projecting spines, movable or immovable ; found 
in aU but chiefly m tropical seas. 

PORCUPINES, moderately largo Rodents, pro- 
tected by long, strong spines. The Common P. 
{Hystrix crisiata) occurs in the countries round the 
Mediterranean Sea ; the Tree P. {Coendu) is American. 

PORDENONE (46® 67' N., 12® 40' E.), town, 
Venetia, Italy; cotton-mills. Pop. (commune) 12,600. 

PORDENONE, IL (1483-1639), the name adopted 
by an Ital. painter of religious subjects, from his 
birthplace, near Pordenono, in Venotia. 

PORFIDO ROSSO, see Pobpuyby. 

PORGIES, see Sea Breams. 

PORIFERA, see Sponges. 

PORISM, name given by ancient geometricians 
to a oertain class of mathematical propositions whose 
object was to find what conditions will render oertain 
problems indeterminate. Theorems wore regarded as 
directed to proving, problems to constructing, and 
porisms to finding ; so that p’s are in a manner inter- 
mediate between problems and theorems. Playfair 
gives the definition — a proposition affirming the 
possibility of finding such conditions as will render 
a certain problem indeterminate, ‘or capable of in- 
numerable solutions. 

POROS (37® 30' N., 23® 30' E.), small island, 
Greece, in Gulf of iEgina ; ancient Oalauria. 

PORPHYRY (Gk. purple), — (1) (Petrology) hard 
stone, resembling granite and known also as porfido 
rosso antique', red, with green, black, or white variations ; 
polished and used for ornamental purposes ; composition : 
felspar, hornblende, and oxidisoci iron ; found in Egypt 
(where, near Siout, there was a dyke some 80 ft. thick), 
in East, and in parts of England, Ireland, and Germany. 
(2) (Geology) term used in reference to any unstratified 
igneous rock containing felspathio crystals or other 
minerals, e.g. felspar-p., claystone-p., porphyritic- 
granite, porphyri tic-greenstone, quartz-p., augite-p., 
etc. 

PORPHYRY OF TYRE, see Plato. 

PORPOISE, see Dolphin Family. 

PORSON, RICHARD (1769-1808), Eng. scholar ; 
b. E. Riiston, Norfolk ; prot6g6 of village squire, 
who sent him to Eton, 1774; entered Cambridge 
Univ., 1778 ; Follow of Trinity, 1782 ; prof, of Greek, 
1792. Ho hod great ability, a marvellous memory 
and power of concentration, but intemperance and 
poverty ruined him. His works include Letters 
on Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, edition of plays by 
/Esohylus and Euripides, Adversaria and Tracis and 
Criticisms (both posthumous) 

Life, by Weston (1808), Watson (1801). 

PORT, 800 Wine. 

PORT ADELAIDE (34® 62' S., 138® 36' E.), the 
port of Adelaide, S. Australia, on Gulf of St. Vincent; 
silver- and copper-smelting works. Pop. 21,000. 

PORT ARTHUR.— (1) (38® 48' N., 121® 20' E.) 
fortified town, Liao-Tung peninsula, Manchuria (9. v.) ; 
Chin, name, Lu- 8hun-Kau ; taken by Japanese from 
Chinese, 1894; leased to Russia by China, 1898; 
surrendered by Russians to Japanese, 1905, after 11 
months’ siege ; terminus of Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Pop. 61,000. (2) (48® 30 N., 89® W.) port, Ontario, 

Canada, on Lake Superior; shipping trade. Pop. 
7000. 

PORT AUGUSTA (32® 36' S., 137® 40' E.). seaport, 
S. Australia, on Spencer Gulf ; exports wool ; large 
ostrich farm. 

PORT BLAIR (11® 41' N., 92® 43' B.), port, Brit 
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Indian p^nal settlement, S. Andaman, Andaman 
Inlands. Pop. 18,600. 

PORT CHESTER (41® N., 73® 40' W.), village, 
summer resort. New York State, U.S.A-, on Long Island 
Sound; planing- mills. Pop. (1910) 12,809. 

PORT ELIZABETH (33* 67' S., 25* 37' E.), sea- 
port and district. Cape Province, S. Africa, on Algoa 
Pay ; college, library, museum, botanical garden, 
parks ; important transit trade ; exports wool, skins, 
leathers, mohair. Pop. (1911) 30,076 ; (white) 18,216. 

PORT GLASGOW (66* 66' N., 4* 41' W.), seaport, 
on Clyde, Renfrewshire, Scotland ; shipbuilding yards, 
engineering works. Pop. (1911) 17,749. 

PORT HOPE (43* 68' N., 78* 20' W.), town, port of 
entry, Ontario, Canada, on Lake Ontario ; trade in 
lumW. Pop. 6100. 

PORT HURON (42* 59' N., 82* 29' W.), city, 
Michigan, U.S.A., at junction of Black and St. Clair ; 
shipbuilding yards ; lumber trade. Pop. (1911) 18,863. 

. PORT JACKSON (33* 62' S., 151* 11' E.), harbour. 
New South Wales, Australia ; on its S. shore is Sydney 
(q.v.); naval station. 

PORT JERVIS (41* 22' N., 74® 46' W.), city, sura- 
mor resort, on Delaware, New York Stiite, U.S.A. 
Pop. (1910) 9314. 

PORT LOUIS (20* 10' S., 67* 28' E.). port, capital 
of Mauritius ; see of R.C. and Anglicaai bp’s ; ob- 
servatory ; sugar. Pop. (1011) .50,060. 

PORT MAHON, Mahon(30* ,54' N., 4* 19' E.), forti- 
fied seaport, Spain ; capital of Minorca, Balearic 
Islands ; naval station ; ancient Portua Magonia. 
Pop. 18,600. 

PORT NATAL, see Durban. 

PORT PHILLIP (38* 10' S., 144* 60' E.). bay, 
Victoria, Australia. Melbourne is at N. end. 

PORT PIRIE (33* 10' S., 138* 1' E.), town. S. 
Australia, on Spencer Gulf ; exports wheat. Pop. 
8000. 

PORT RICHMOND, former village, Richmond 
County, New York, on Staten Island ; now part of 
Now York City. 

PORT SAID (31* 16' N., 32* 18' E.), seaport, Egypt, 
nt entrance of Suez Canal ; coaling-station. Pop. 
49,884. 

PORT SUDAN (19* 36' N., 37* 12' E.), town, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, on Rod Sea. Pop. 4600. 

PORT TOWNSEND (48* 8' N.. 122* 43' W,), city, 
port of entry, Washington, U.S.A., on Puget Sound ; 
trade in lumber; magnificent harbour. Pop, (1910) 
418L 

PORTADOWN (64* 26' N., 6* 27' W.), town, on 
Bann, County Armagh, Ireland ; textiles. Pop, (1911) 
1 1,727. 

PORTAGE (43* 31' N., 89* 22' W.). city. Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., on Wisconsin ; manufactures bricks. Pop. 
(1910) 6440. 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE (49* 67' N., 98* 20' W.), 
town, Manitoba, Canada ; trade in grain. Pop. 6100. 

PORT ALEGRE (39* 14' N., 7* 26' W.), city, P. 
district, Portugal ; bp. ’s see; woollens. Pop. 12,000. 

PORTALIS, JEAN fiTIENNE MARIE (1746- 
1807), Fr. lurist ; assisted Napoleon in framing Code 
Civil ; works include Discoura mr le Code Civil and 
De V Usage ei de VAbtLS de V Esprit Philosophique. 

PORTARLINGTON (63* 9' N., 7® 11' W.). town, 
on Barrow, King’s and Queen’s County, Ireland. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE ( 18* 34' N., 72* 20' E.), capital 
and chief seaport, Haiti, on Gulf of Gonalves. Pop. 
100 , 000 . 

PORTE OUS RIOTS, disturbances in Edinburgh, 
1730. Captain Porteous of the City Guard fired on 
a crowd who wore making a demonstration on the 
escape of a prison or, an act for which ho was im- 
risoned ; mob broke open Tolbooth prison and 
anged P. in Grassinarkot. The opposition which the 
Soot. M,P*8 showed against punitive legislation for 
this deed is historically significant. See Scott’s Heart 
of Midhihian, 

PORTERi see Brbwinq^ 


PORTER, DAVID (1780-1843), Amor, naval com- 
mander, forced Brit, ship Alert to surrender, 1812 ; 
inflicted great losses on Britain in Pacific, 1813 ; com- 
manded Mexioan fleet against Spain, 1829. 

PORTER, DAVID DIXON (1813-91), Amcwr. 
naval commander ; s. of David Porter (g.e.), served in 
Mexioan and Civil Wars and received thanks of Con- 
gress and grade of rear-admiral for action on Mississippi, 
1863; captured Fort Fisher, 1866, again reoeiving 
thanks of Congress ; vice-admiral, 1866 ; superintend- 
ent of U.S. Naval Academy, 1866-69. 

PORTER, ENDYMION (1687-1649), Eng. cour- 
tier ; beloved by James 1. for wit ; accompanied Prince 
Charles and Buckingham to Madiid, 1623 ; adhered 
to Charles during Civil War, though disapproving of 
his measures ; distinguished dilettarUe, 

PORTER, FITZ-JOHN (1822-1901), Amer. 
general; distinguished as commander of V. corps in 
Civil War, but involved in disgrace by its inaction at 
Bull Run. 

PORTER, JANE, (1776-1860), Brit, novelist, 
was b. at Durham. She wrote many books in an 
exaggerated romantic style, but her best romance. 
The Scottish Chiefs, in spite of numerous faults, is a 
spirited and thrilling picture of the times of Wallace. 

PORTEUS, BEILBY (1731-1808), bp. of Chester, 
1776, London, 1787. 

PORTHCAWL (61* 28' N., 3* 42' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, Glamorganshire, Wales; exports coal, 
iron. Pop. (disk) 3443. 

PORTICI (40* 60' N., 14* 20' E.), town, fishing 
port, on Bay of Naples, Italy. Pop. 1-1,600. 

PORTLAND.--(l) (43* 40' N., 70* 20' W.) town, 
Maine, U.S.A., on Casco Bay ; stands on narrow 
peninsula ; episcopal sec of R.C. and Prot. Churches; has 
two cathedrals ; many fine public buildings, including 
Federal and Cumberland County Courts, Observatory, 
Post Office, and Custom-House; many educational and 
philanthropic establishments; several beautiful parks; 
fin© harbour ; has great elevators belonging to Grand 
Trunk Railway ; exports grain, flour, dairy produce, 
lumber, live stock, etc. Pop. (1910) 68,671. (2) 
(46* 31' N., 122* 31' W.) largest city in Oregon, U.S.A., 
on Willamette; contains Portland Univ. and other 
important educational institutions; commercial and 
railway centre and seaport ; extensive docks ; iron 
and woollen manufactures; exports wheat, flour, 
lumber, salmon. Pop. (1911) 207.214. (3) (38* 21' S., 

141* 32' E.) seaport town, Victoria, Australia. 

PORTLAND, Earldom and Dukedom of, Eng. 
honours. Earldom cr., 1633, for Richard, Lord Weston, 
favourite of Charles I. ; extinct, 1688 ; granted, 1689, 
to Dutchman, William Bentinge, whose descendants 
still hold it, with dukedom, cr. 1716. 

PORTLAND CEMENT, SCO CuMENT. 

PORTLAND, ISLE OF (50* 32' N., 2* 27' W.), 
peninsula, Dorsetsliire, England, in Eng. Channel ; 
castle built by Henry VIII. ; quarries of building 
stone, and a great breakwater ; convict prison. 
Pop. (1911) 17,013. 

PORTLAND, WILLIAM BENTINCK, 5TH 
EARL OP (c. 1645-1709), Brit, statesman ; one of 
Dutchmen promoted by William III. ; lieu t. -gen. at 
Battle of Boyne, 1690; fought at Landen and Namur; 
ambassador to France, 1698, 1700. 

PORTLANDIAN, or PORTLAND BEDS, sub- 
division of Jurassic system ; the strata between 
Kiraeridgo Clay and Burbeck Beds ; oolitic limestones, 
freestone, clays, and sands ; fossils — fish, molluscs, and 
reptiles ; well scon in Island of Portland, benoo 
name. 

PORTO ALEGRE (30* 1' S., 60® 4' W.), city, port, 
capital of state, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil ; bp. *8 see ; 
important commerce ; exports hides, hair, wool. 
Pop. (1912) 100,000. 

POBTO FARINA, Ghar-bl-Mela (37® N., 10® 20' 
E.), decayed town, Tunis, at mouth of Mejerda ; ancient 
Bagradaa, 

PORTO MAURIZIO (43* 63' N., 8* V K), seaport 
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(and province), Italy, on Mediterranean ; olive oiL 
Pop. (1911) 7850. Province, which adjoins France, 
has area of 466 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 146,847. 

PORTO NOVO (11° 30' N., 79° 48' E.), seaport, 
Coromandel coast, Madras, India ; Hyder Ali defeated 
here by British, July 1781. Pop. 14,600. 

PORTO RICO, Puerto Rico (17° 48' to 18° 31' 
N., 66° 29' to 67° 16' W.), most easterly island of 
Greater Antilles group, W. Indies ; area, 3606 sq. 
miles. Surface rises from coast to a ridge nmning 
N.W. and S.E., and having extreme height of over 
3660 ft. ; drained by many short rivers ; upper part 
forested ; Hat coastal districts and river valleys very 
fertile and highly cultivated. 

P. R. was discovered by Columbus in 1493, after 
which it became a Span, possession ; various un- 
successful attacks wore made upon it by Brit, forces 
between 1696 (when Drake and Hawkins were re- 
pulsed) and 1797 ; remained in the hands of Spain 
until 1898, although during practically the whole of 
the XIX. cent, it was the scene of constant rebellion 
against the mother-country ; passed to the U.S.A. as 
a result of the Span.-Amer. War, 1898. 

Principal towns are San Juan and Ponce. Chief 
products are coffee and sugar ; tobacco, rice, fruits, 
and vegetables are also grown, and live stock raised ; 
railway mileage, c. 220. Administration is carried out 
hy Gov., nominated by Pres, of U.S.A., and assisted 
by Executive Council and House of Delegates. Educa- 
tion is free and obligatory ; univ. at Rio Piedras. 
Principal religion is R.C. Pop., including whites, 
mulattoes, negroes, and Chinese (1910), 1,118,012. 

Van Middlodyk, The History of Puerto Rico. 

PORTO TORRES (40° 60' N., 8° 30' E.), seaport, 
Sardinia, on Gulf of Asinara ; ancient Turria Libiaonia. 
Pop. 3800. 

PORTOCARRERO, LOUIS MANUEL FER- 
NANDEZ DE (1635-1709), Span, cardinal (1669); 
abp. of Toledo, 1677, 

PORTOVENERE (44° 6' N., 9° 60' E.), smaU sea- 
port, Italy, on Gulf of Spezia (ancient Veneria Portua). 
Pop. 6300. 

PORTRAITURE. — Coloured portraiture, exc^t in 
its ruder forms on Egyptian mummy cases or on Rom. 
mosaics, was not much in voguo in ancient times. 
Sculptured busts, both Creek and Roman, are numerous 
and unrivalled. Mejifeval art, dominated by the 
Christian conception, did not encourage p., though 
Ghirlandajo and some others introduced portraits 
incidentally into frescoes. The early Renaissance, 
in Germany and the Low Countries especially, revived 
p. (cf. works of Diirer, Cranach, Holbein, tho Van 
Eyks). Courts and wealthy Flemish cities with 
purse-proud aldermen supplied a ready market for 
More, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Rembrandt. In 
Spain, Morales, Zurbaran, Velasquez, and Ribera, in 
France, Cousin, Rigaud, and, mu(’h later, Boucher, 
David, Greuze, and Gerard devoted their genius 
greatly to p. Reynolds and Gainsborough were tho 
first great Eng. portrait painters ; previously foreign 
artists had been employed. Among tho principal later 
portraitists in Britain are Romney, Raeburn, Lawrence, 
Millais, Hole, Watts, Orchardson, and Herkomer; 
in U.S.A., Whistler, Sargent, and Shannon ; in Canada, 
Wyatt, Eaton, and Williamson; and in Australia, 
Lambert in our own day. An interesting branch 
of p., miniature painting, was prevalent in the XVIII. 
cent., and is undergoing a slight revival. 

PORT-ROYAL, Poet-Royal dks Champs, famous 
Cistercian nunnery near Versailles, founded 1204; 
removed to Paris, and became prominent in XVII. cent, 
as Jansonist and educational centre; produced. a 
noble type of spirituality ; abolished, 1710. See 
Abnauij), Jansenism. 

PORTRUSH (66° 13' N., 6° 40' W.), seaport, 
watering-place. County Antrim, Ireland. 

PORTSMOUTH (60° 48' N., 1° 6' W.), seaport, 
Hampshire, England^ on Portsea Island, at entrance of 
Portsmouth harbour; includes Portsmouth proper. 


Portsea, Landport, Southsea, and (on opposite shore) 
Gosport ; noted for its magnificent harbour ; groat^t 
arsenal, strongest fortress, and principal naval station 
in U.K. At Portsea are the royal dockyards and 
naval establishments ; close to it is the Spithead ; 
birthplace of Dickens. Pop. (1911) 231,166. 

PORTSMOUTH.— (1) (36° 46' N., 76° 26' W.) city, 
seaport, on Elizabeth River, Virginia, U,S.A. ; navy 
yard; lumber, cotton. Pop. (1910)33,190. (2) (43° 2' 
N., 70° 49' W.) city, port of entrv, summer resort, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. ; excellent harbour. Pop. (1910) 
11,269. Treaty of Portsmouth signed here— see 
Japan, p. 863. (3) (38° 41' N., 82° 63' W.) city, Ohio, 

U.S.A. ; machinery, ironware. Pop. (1910) 23,^1. 

PORTSMOUTH, DUCHESS OF, LouiSB DB 
KArouallb (1649-1734), Duchesso d’Aubigny, 1684 ; 
mistress of Charles 11. ; famed for galhmtiy and 
rapacity ; mother of Duke of Richmond. 

PORTUGAL (37° to 42° N., 6° 20' to 9° 26' W.), 
republic in extreme S.W. of Europe and Iberian 
Peninsula ; bounded on N. and E. by Spain, W. and S. 
by Atlantic Ocean. P. consists of six provinoeih— 
Entre Minho-c-Douro, Beira, Tras-os-Montes, Alemtejo, 
Estremodura, Algarve; Azores and Madeira Islands 
are accounted integral parts of P. ; length from 
N. to S., c. 350 miles; breadth, 138 miles; total area 
(of Continental P.), 34,260 sq. miles; including Azores 
and Madeira, 35.600. 

Coast-line is c. 460 miles, with two largo indentations 
— Bay of Setubal and estuary of Tagus. Cape da 
Roca is tho most westerly point of P. Surface is 
generally mountainous, especially N. of Tagus ; Serra 
do Gerez (4390 ft.), Serra do Nogueira (4331 ft.) in N. ; 
Serra da Estrella (6532 ft.), highest mountains of P., in 
central region ; Serra Gralheira (3681 ft.), Montemuro 
(46.34 ft.), S. of tho Douro; Serra de Sao Mamede 
(3363 ft.), N.W. of Alemtejo, and Serra de Monohiquo 
(2963 ft.), in extreme S. Immense plains stretch S. 
of Tagus ; coastal districts generally fiat (except near 
Lisbon and in S.) and marshy. Almost all geological 
formations are found in P. ; about two -thirds belong to 
Arcluean (granite, schist, gneiss, etc.) and Paheozoio 
periods ; Cambrian and Silurian in region of Tagus and 
Douro ; Carboniferous deposits in Alemtejo, eto. ; ex- 
tensive Jurassic rocks are found in Estremadura, 
Tertiary deposits in flat coastal regions and Tagus dis- 
trict. Principal rivers are — Tagus, Douro, Guadiana, 
Minho, Lima, Cavado, Mondego, Ave, Vouga, Homen, 
Sado, Tamcnga, Sabor, C6a, Paiva, Ponsul, Ooreza, 
Niza, Caia, Cobres, Vasoao, Oeiras ; many navigable. 

Climate is generally healthy and equable in elevated 
regions. Summers are tempered by sea-breezes ; 
winters, short and mild ; marshy districts unhealthy. 
P. is subject to heavy rainfalls (greatest in N. and 
Serra da Estrella) ; mean temperature of Lisbon, c. 
61° F. ; moan annual temperature of N., c. 69® F. ; 
of S., c. 63° F. Flora is rich and varied ; extensive 
forests of cork, pine, oak, Portug. cypress, etc., mainly 
in S. ; large tracts of pasture-land ; extensive moors 
of cistus ; numerous fields of rhododendrons 4n Serra 
de Monchiquo. Fauna akin to that of Spain (g.v.l. 

History. — Like Spain, P. was in early times iiiabited 
by Iberians and Celtiberians. Carthaginians made 
settlements on coast, III. cent. b.o. ; P. came under 
Rom. rule, 138 b.o. {lAiaitania ) ; then successively 
taken by Alans, Suevi, Visigoths, V. cent., and Moors, 
VIII. cent. ; partly recovered for Christendom by 
Ferdinand I. oi Castile, and named Portua Gale, XL 
cent. In 1096 P. became independent as hereditary 
fief of Count Henry of Burgundy ; his son, Alfonso I., 
assumed title of king, 1139, and conquered (with help 
of Eng. Cnisaders) Lisbon, 1147, which became 
capital. The kingdom was nadually extended 
southward until Algarvo was taken, 1251. In 1383 
tho male lino of house of Burgundy became extinct 
with Ferdinand I., and tho crown passed to John L, hie 
illegitimate son. From this time onward P. began 
to flourish ; Portug. mariners, aided and enooura(pd 
by Prince Henry the Navigator, laid the foundation 
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of P.’fl Colonial Empire and oversea trade ; Ceuta 
taken, 1415 ; Madeira, 1420 ; slave trade begun, 1434. 
In reign of John II. (1481-95), Cape of Good Hope 
was rounded by Dias, 1480, and Vasoo da Gama 
discovered sea route to India, 1897. During reign 
of Manubl T. (149&-1521) Brazil was taken (1500); 
Ascension and Madagascar discovered, 1601 ; Goa, 1510 ; 
Malacca, 1511 ; Ceylon, etc., and island of Ormuz (1515) 
in Persian Gulf. P. now controlled the Eastern trade 
and was at the zenith of her power. 

In 1580 the illegitimate Burgundian lino became 
extinct. Conquered by Philip n. of Spain, 1681, 
who claimed the crown, P. sufiFored severely through 
Spain’s wars with Netherlands, etc. (see Spain). 
lie volution broke out, 1640, and Duke of Braganza 
was proclaimed king of P, as John IV. ; the struggle 
for freedom continued until 1608, when Spain was 
forced to recognise the independence of P. During 
succeeding reigns P.’s power declined, and a heavy 
rice had to bo paid for England’s support against 
pain and other foes. The famous Methuen Treaty 
was made between England and P. (1703), making 
the latter commercially practically dependent on the 
former. Great Government reforms were made by 
Pombal, the distinguished and powerful Minister 
of Joseph I. (1750-77); Lisbon partially destroyed 
by earthquake, 1776, When Maeia L (1777-1816) 
asoended the throne, Pombal was dismissed. In the 
Pbninsulab War (q.v.), Portuguese were allied with 
Britain and Spain against Napoleon (1807-14). The 
r^al family had fled to Brazil (q.v.) and when John 
VL became king of P. and Brazil, 1816, he romainod in 
Brazil and appointed Marshal Beresford gov. of P. 
This oaused the revolution of 1820, and in 1821 a 
Liberal Constitution was framed which John had to 
aooept on his return, 1821. Bitter strife now ensued 
between Liberals and Ileactionarios (led by John’s 
bro., Miguel). Brazil established its independence 
under John’s son, Pedro (1825), who, as Pkdro IV., 
resigned his claim to Portug. Crown in favour of 
his young dau., Maria IL da Gloria, who asoended the 
throne, 1820, with her great-unolo, Miguel, as regent. 
In 1828 Miguel proclaimed himself king, and there 
followed a Civil War until 1833, when Miguel renounced 
his claim. 

In 1836 Maria II. married Ferdinand, Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg. Gotha (Ferdinand II., d. 1886). Pedro 
V. ruled, 1853-61, followed by Luis I. (1801-80), 
during whose reign the various boundary disputes in 
Africa began. Britain claimed part of Delagoa Bay, 
which was eventually awarded to P. by arbitration, 
1875; boundaries fixed in West Africa by Germany, 
France, and P., 1886 ; Macao ceded to P, by China, 
1887 ; Nyasaland dispute with Britain, 1889 ; in 
1891 Portug. Government withdrew claim, which 
caused great dissatisfaction throughout P. When 
Carlos I. ascended the throne (1880) the financial 
condition of tlio country was deplorable ; national 
bankruptcy ensued, 1802. Carlos attempted to im- 
prove matters, and made Franco dictator, whereupon 
the king and crown prince wore assassinated, Feb. 1, 
1908. Manuel II. was proclaimed king ; in 1910 a 
revolution broke out ; the royal family fled to England ; 
Lisbon was bombarded and P. was proclaimed a 
republic. In 1911 a Republican Constitution was 
aefoptod and formally recognised by Powers. 

Language. — Portuguese (also spoken in Brazil) is a 
Romance tongue, akin to Span. Galician ; influenced 
by Celtic, Frankish, and Arabic invaders ; abounds 
in sibilants and nasal sounds. 

Literature dates from XIII. cent., when Portug. 
langut^ attained literary form, thanks especially to 
King DlNlz (c. 1300), himself an accomplished poet. 
ftoven 9 al influence prevailed till Ital. models were 
introduced in XV. cent, through Spain. Gil Vicente 
(1490-1536), who created Portumiese drama, the poet 
Si DB Miranda (1496-1668) and Bernabdim Ribeiro 
( c. 1600), writer of eclogues, ushered in olassioal age of 
Portug. lit., of which greatec^ figure is Oamobns ( 1624- 


80), whose Lwiad ranks among world’s greatest 
epics. Other poets and prose writers of this neriod 
are Antonio de Forroiro, COrte-Real, Pereira do Castro, 
Ferreira do Vasconcellos, Joao do Barros, Albuquerque, 
Francisco de Andrade. Coimbra Univ. became a 
great seat of the Humanists. Montomayor, Portuguese 
by birth, wrote his Diana in Castilian. Loss of 
Portug. independence (1681) was fatal to Portig. 
lit., which showed little sign of recovery until XIX. 
cent. The Portug. nun Alcoforado, Gonzaoa, 
Booaoe, and Db Macbdo, may, however, be mentioned, 
D’Almpjda Garrett (1700-1834), db Castilho (180(^ 
75), and Hbbculano (1810-70) introduced Roman tio 
movement ; Gastello Branco and Braga, the 
literary historian, among recent writers have kept 
Portug. lit. alive. 

Government. — Since 1911 P. has been a republic, 
with President elected for four years, and Congress, 
consisting of Senate (71 members, elected for 6 years), 
and National Council ( 164 members, elected for 3 years). 
P. is divided into 21 districts, each administered by 
gov. and local council (Junto), viz. Aveiro, Algarve, 
Braga, Beja, Bragan^, Coimbra, Gastello Branco, 
Evora, Guarda, Ijciria, Lisbon, Porto, Portalegro, 
Santarem, Villa Real, Dianna do Gastello, Vizeu, on 
Portug. Continent ; Madeira ; and Azores (3). 

Delenoe. — Military service is compulsory (I^aws of 
1887, 1911). 16 to 20 youths undergo drill 

and rifle practice ; at 20 they pass into active army ; 
volunteers, supplemented (if necessary) by conscripts 
chosen by lot, serve 1 year ; others receive preliminary 
training (15 to 30 weeks) ; then follow yearly courses of 
2 weeks till men pass into reserve (at 30), and terri- 
torial army at (40), when periods of training are 
reduced. Peace strength is fixed at 30,000 men. 
The Navy is manned from seafaring population bv 
obligatory service. Ships arc few and mostly old, 
comprising (1913) I battleship, 4 cruisers, some gun- 
boats, torpedo-boats, etc. 

Colonies. — Dependencies and colonies are: Cape 
Verde Islands, Portug. Guinea, Angola, Sao Thom4 
and Principe (islauds), and Portug. East Africa, in 
Africa ; Goa, Damao Din (India), Macao (Cl\ina), 
and part of Timor in Eastern Archipelago ; total area, 
e. 805,000 aq. miles. Portug. colonies are administered 
by gov. -generals and gov’s. 

There is no State religion, but Catholicism is almost 
universal ; there are 4000 to 5000 Protestants and 
several hundred Jews. P. is divided into 3 ecclesi- 
astical provinces (including Azores and Madeira), 
with 3 sees : at Lisbon, Braga, and Evora. Monasteries 
were Buppressed in 1834. Elementary education 
is nominally compulsory (since 1844), but from 70 to 
80 % of population are illiterate. P. has a univ. at 
Coimbra ^290), schools of med. at Lisbon, Oporto, 
and Funchal, military and naval schools and con- 
servatoire of music at Lisbon, polytechnioa at Lisbon 
and Oporto, besides schools of commerce, agriculture, 
and various other institutions. 

Of the Towns, chief seaports are Lisbon (capital), 
Oporto, Setubal, Funchal (Madeira), Ponta Delgada 
(Azores), Tavira, Faro ; largest inland towns, Braga, 
Coimbra, Evora, Covilha, Elvas, Portalcgre. Total 
Railway mileage (1912) 1900 miles, of which about 
one-third belong to State. 

Principal products are : wheat, maize, rye, potatoes, 
tomatoes, oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruits, 
timber, olives, and vine. Wine-making is an im- 
portant industry ; famous port-wino district is Alto 
Douro ; important cattlo-rciiring in the north ; sheep 
and goats in the mountainous regions, and swine in 
the south ; valuable fisheries (tunny, sardine, oyster, 
whiting, etc.). Jjargo tracts of country are waste 
land. Chief exports are: wine, cork, cottons, fish, 
fruits, copper, timber, olive oil. P. is rich in minerals, 
viz. copper, antimony, iron, lead, tin, wolfram, 
manganese, salt, etc. ; also marble, gypsum lime, and 
petroleum; coal is scarce, which accounts for many 
valuable mines not being worked. Other chief 
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industries are : cotton-spinning, weaving of woollens, beeswax, timber, skins ; fish abound along coast ; coal, 
cork-cutting, tanning, glass and earthenware, lace, gold, malachite are found. Pop. c. 3,000,000. 

paper, gold and silver filigree work, making of preserves, Maugham, Portuguese East Africa (1906), Zambezia 
hats, etc. Exports are valued at over £8,000,000; (1910); B>oih(iiTOt A njiuario de Mo(^mbique {190S), 

imports over £16,600,000. Pop. (1900) 6,423,132; PORTUGUESE GUINEA (c. 12^ N., 16® W.), 
(1910) c. 6,000,000. colony of Portugal, Senegambia, W. African coast; 

Baedeker, Spain and Portugal (1901); Koebol, area, 13,940 sq. miles ; boundary was fixed by agree- 
Portugal: its Land and People (1^9) ; MacMurdo and ment with France, 1886; includes Bissagoz Islands; 
Monteiro, History of P. ( 1888, 3 vols. ) ; Stephen, capital, Bolama ; principal port, Bissau ; produces 
Portugal (Story of Nations ; 2nd cd., 1903). rubber, ivoiy, hides, wax, ground-nuts, oil-seeds, 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA (10® 40' to 27° S., mahogany, rice. Pop. c. 820,000. 

31° to 41° E.), Portug. territory on east coast of Africa ; PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-WAR, seo under 
bounded by Gor. K. Africa (N.), Nyasaland, Rhodesia, HydromedusvE. 

Transvaal, and Swaziland (W.), Zululand (S.), Ind. PORTUS (41° 45' N., 12° 15' E.), ancient harbour, 
Ocean (E.) ; area, 293,400 sq. miles; coast-Une, 1400 Latium, Italy, at mouth of Tiber; constructed by 
miles, with several largo bays (Delagoa, Sofala, Inham- Claudius ; named by Nero, Portus Augusti, 
bane, etc). Colony is traversed inland by mountain PORT - VENDRES, ancient Portus Veneris (42° 
ranges: Namuli Mts. in N. (8800 ft.); Gorongoza 33' N., 3° 7' E.), seaport, Pyr6n6o3 Oriontales, France, 
(6600 ft.) in centre; Libombo range in S. Coast- on Mediterranean ; exports wine, 
lands are flat and swampy ; immense forests in interior. POSEIDON (classical myth.), god of the sea in Gk. 
Climate is unhealthy on coast; healthier inland. m3rthology and identified with the Roman god Neptune. 





Fauna includes lion, elephant, hyena, rhinoceros, zebra. Ho was the son of Cronus, and when new order was 
buffalo, etc. ; crocodiles, hmpopotami ; varied flora, established Zeus became lord of heaven, Poseidon of 
Chief rivers are Zambezi, Limpopo, Rovuma, Save, the sea, and Hades of the under-world. He is repre- 
Komati ; mostly navigable. Principal ports are .sented in art as driving a sea-chariot and bearing a 
Lourenco Marques (capital), Guilimano, Chindo, trident. 

Mozambique, Beira, Ibo, Inhambane. POSEN. — (1) (52° 16' N., 16° 50' E.) province, 

Vasco da Gama visited mouth of Zambezi, 1498; Prussia; area, 11,190 sq. miles; surface generally 
Mozambique taken from Arabs, 1607 ; Portug. East flat, with ono or two points rising to *600 ft.; drained 
African possessions received separate government, by Wartho and other streams ; was formerly part of 
1509 ; boundaries fixed by Anglo-Portug. agreements, Poland, but after partitions of 1772 and 1793 came to 
1890, 1891, and 1905. posse.ssion of Prussia; included in duchy of Warsaw, 

Colony is divided into government districts, Lourenco 1807; restored to Prussia, 1815; manufactures sugar, 
Marques, Mozambique, Inhambane, Guilimano, Teto, beer, paper, machinery ; sheep raised. Pon. (1910) 
and concessions of chartered companies ; the Mozam- 2,099,831. (2) (62° 24' N., 16° 61' E.) fortined city, 

bique Co. administers the country between Louren 90 capital of above, on Warthe ; was residence of the 
Marques and the Zambezi (Manica and Sofala early Polish rulers ; flourishing commercial centre in 
regions) ; Nyasa Co. controls northern region between Middle Ages ; seat of R.C. archbishopric ; contains 
L^e Nyasa and Ind. Ocean ; Zambezi Co. develops cathedral, town hall, and royal palace ; agricultural 
Zambezi region. Railways run from Delagoa Bay to implements ; liqueurs. Pop. (1910) 156,691. 

Transvaal ; Beira to Rhodesia ; Lourengo Marques POSITIVISM, any system confining philosophy 
to Swaziland ; railway projected from Beira to Zaml^zi. to data and methods of natural sciences, and opposed 
Chief products are rubber, cocoa-nuts, sugar, ivory, to d priori assumptions. See Comte, Auguste. 







POSSESSION— POSTAL SEBVIOES 


POSSESSION (Law), originally, the condition 
of mastei^ over a material thing, gi^g the power to 
deal with it at pleasure to the exclusion of otW persons. 
Hence it was detention, or use. This power of use 
or detention became ownership under certain con- 
ditions, or the legal authority over an estate. So now 
possession may be either actttal, where a person enters 
u^n lands or tenements by inheritance ; or in law, 
wnen lands, etc., have been bequeathed or inherited, 
but have not been actually entered upon. 

For P. in sense of being controlled by spirits, see 
DciMOKOLOoY, Exorcism. 

POSSNEGK (60* 43' N., 11* 38' E.). town, Saxo- 
Meiningen, Germany, on Kotschau ; ilaniiel. Pop. 
(1910) 12,430. 

POSTAL SERVICES. — In ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, ‘ swift runners,’ relays of 
men and horses, conducted primitive postal services. 
Some Gk. states possessed postmen {heintrodronies, 
* daily messengers ’). Under the Rom. Empire a cursua 
publicua (pubuo postal system) was established with 
offices (atationea) and postmen and postmasters {station- 
arii, mancipea cursua publici or tnaTteipea mutationum). 
All over the Rom. world were to be found couriers* 
horses (veredi), couriers {veredarii), and the judicea 
curioai, who exercised police control. This elaborate 
system was solely for State use, and might not be em- 
ployed bv individuals until Diocletian granted private 
posting facilities. Rome never conceived the idea of 
utilising this important opportunity of revenue, but 
her system was of the greatest speed and excellence. 

The Rom. organisation disappeared in the West on 
the barbarian conquest of the Empire, but survived in 
the Bj^antine Empire. Charlemagne vainly attempted 
to revive it in the W est. An international postal service 
was carried out in the Middle Ages by religious orders, 
whose various cells kept up communication with each 
other, the scholars of univ’s, trade guilds, and merchants. 
The Univ. of Paris had organised an excellent service 
by 1464, when Louis XL promulgated an edict by 
which the Fb. Royal Post, for use of individuals as 
well as State, was established. The two services, how- 
ever, ran side by side till 1696, when the State took 
charge of all private letters. Besides the excellent Prus- 
sian service of the Teutonic Knights, emperors of the 
Holv Roman Empire restored the Rom. curaua publicus 
in their ItaL and Ger. dominions. Germany had also 
from Xlll. to XVU. cent, the * drovers’ post * ; herds- 
men and butchers were almost ex officio postmen. 

The family of Taxis organised the posts of the Empire. 
Francis, count of Thum and Taxis, became captain and 
Master of the Posts in 1500, and undertook the service 
of Netherlands, Empire, and Spain, 1506, Rome and 
Naples, 1616. His nephew, Johann Baptista von 
Taxis, was appointed Postmaster-General of all Charles 
V.’s realms, 1620, and the position was made hereditary 
in the Taxis family, 1616. Despite the agitation of 
minor states of Germany the Taxis retained the privilege, 
confirmed by treaties of 1816 after reconstitution of 
the Empire; but sold their right to Prussia, 1867, for 
3 million thalers, having carried out their task in an 
exemplary manner for SJ cent’s. Brandenburg had 
established a State postal service, 1646, which spread 
all over Germany in the first half of XIX. cent., before 
the purchase of the Taxis rights. 

British Post^ History.-- The early history of the 
Brit, postal service is obscure. Expenses of nuncii 
(messengers), who carried government letters, are 
entered in Exchequer accounts from earliest times. 
Under Edward II. regular * posts * (the Rom. atationea) 
were established. The system of employing casual 
mesaeiumrs seems to have endured down to Henry VIII. ’s 
timew The office of Master of the Posts is first men- 
tioned, 1512, apparently lately introduced (see Letters 
and Papers, Henry Vlli., i. paaaim)» Brian Take, who 
as kin^s sec. paid the postmaster in 1512, was made 
‘ Gov. of the King’s Posts,’ 1617. Take in 1633 in- 
formed Cromwell, who was dissatisfied with the posts, 
that except the hackney horsed between Gravesend and 


Dover, there were, no regular posts in England as in 
France and other parts. Directed to establish posts 
where he thought expedient, he perfected the service 
l)etween London, Calais, and Scotland. Elizabeth altered 
the title of Gov. of the Posts to Chief Postmaster. 

The State for long had no monopoly, and Scot, ser- 
vices were separate ; James I. regulated publio postal 
charges, 1603, and the rate of speed at which letters 
were to be delivered, and in 1619 instituted the office of 
Postmaster-General for foreign parts. Charles I. in 1635 
abolished private services. Attempts of the Common 
Council of London, 1649, and of tfohn Hill of York 
during the Commonwealth to run a private improved 
service were stamped out by Parliament and Cromwell 
respectively. Hill opposed government monopoly, as 
against the ‘ liberty and birthright of every English- 
man.’ Similar attempts of Dockwra, under Charles II., 
and Povey, under William III., failed. An Act for 
Erecting and EstablisUiiig a Post Office, 1660, known 
as the Post Office charter, confirmed changes introduced 
during the Commonwealth. 

The Post Office Act, 1710, brought the whole Brit. 
Empire under postal control of a Poatmaster-Oeneral ; 
this Act abolished the system of public horses, and pro- 
vided for private persons receiving licence to keep post- 
horses. In 1784 John Palmer of Bristol induced 
Pitt to utUiso newly introduced mail coaches, and pro- 
vide armed convoys, this being the great age of high- 
waymen. The rise of railways in XIX. cent, exercised 
a profonnd infinence on postal affairs. A Post Office 
Management Act, 1837, confirmed government mono- 
poly, and decreed that although letters might be 
carried from friend to friend, if no fee were paid, no 
letters, even onpaid, except such as related to their 
goods, might be Dome by common carriers or masters, 
crews or passengers of passenger vossela or barges. 

In 1840 came the important reforms of Rowland 
Hill ; two cent’s earlier John Hill had shown that cheap 
rates of postage would inorease profits, and in 1837 
Rowland Hill published Post Office Reform, advocating 
propayment of postage (adopted 1772 in Austria) by 
means of stamps and Pjsknt Fostaob (a rate of Id. for 
i oz.^luB Id. for each additional ^ oz. ). A committee of 
the House of Commons made an enlightened report on 
these suggestions, predicting an improvement of revenue 
on their adoption, through increased use of the service, 
and emphasising the beneficial influence of cheap corre- 
spondence on civilisation. In spite of Qovomment’a 
roluotanco, an Act of 1840 introduced penny postage, 
and ultimately iuoreased postal revenue. Letters more 
than doubled in number the first year, as Hill had 
prophesied, but it took some years to abolish the deficit 
in revenue. This Act also suppressed the old system of 
franking, and introduced Money Orders, regularised by 
Money Order Act, 1848. Book post was inaugurated, 
1886; halfpenny postcards issued, 1870; Postal Orders 
introduced, 1880 ; Parcel Post instituted, 1883 ; Ex- 
press Delivery Service started, and Express Messenger 
Co. licensed, 1891 ; Imperial Penny Post was author- 
ised, 1898, thanks to efforts of Sir J. HaNNiBEB- Heaton; 
extended to U.S.A., 1908. 

Provident arrangements connected with the Post 
Office started with Post Office Savings Banks, opened 
1861. Monopoly of electric Telegraphs was granted 
to Post Office by Act, 1868, and lines of Electric Tele- 
graph Co. were purchased, 1870; rate of 6d. ,for 
twelve words instituted, 1885. The Wireless Tele- 
graph Act, 1904, placed Wireless Telegraphy like- 
wise under State control. The principle of government 
monopoly was also applied to Telephones ; by Tele- 
graph Act, 1892, the Post Office worked and owned 
trunk lines, and was empowered to buy up linos of 
telephone co’s, which had already (1881) Men com- 
pelled to obtain licences from Post Office ; National 
Telephone Company’s lines purchased by Government, 
Doc. 31. 1911. 

Espionage of Letters. — The Postmaster-General 
(P.M.G.) has the privilege of opening and detaining 
correspondence when so authorised by Sec. of Stfit^ 
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This right was assumed in early days of State provision 
for letter carriage. In XVII. and XVIII. cent’s in 
France special ofiBoials were appointed to examine 
private correspondence. Napoleon revived Cabinet 
noir, which the restored Bourbons and Napoleon III. 
continued to utilise ; prefect of ^lioe now nas power 
to open correspondence. The Brit, system of espial 
was regulated by proclamation, 1663, and Post Office 
Act, 1710. As m France, this governmental right has 
been subject of much attack, notably in Mazzinrs case, 
1844. The system is much more employed in Russia, 
Austria, and Germany. 

Postal Union. — The International Postal Union, 
formed by Treaty of Bern, 1874, now includes nearly 
every civilised country in the world ; it holds quin- 
quennial Congresses to settle international postal 
questions. 

United States. — ^The p. s. has from first been 
carried on at a loss. Congress assumed direction in 
1775; stamps were introduced 1847, made compulsory 
1856; registration of letters 1855 (compensation 
for loss, 1897), effected in many districts at door of 
house, 1899 ; uniform 3 cents rate, 1863, reduced to 
2 cents, 1885 ; money orders, 1864 ; express delivery 
in certain areas (10 cents extra), 1885 ; varying rates 
charged for four kinds of p. matter ; (1) ordinary corre- 
spondence, (2) periodicals, (3) books and pamphlets, 
(4) other matter (parcels post matter), at rates (since 
1913) var5nng with distance for from 6 to 12 cents 
per pound. Postal Banks were authorised 1910, 
minimum deposit 1$, maximum 100$ per month, 
maximum balance 500$ ; cert ificates issued for deposits 
and surrendered on withdrawal ; interest 2 % per 
annum. 

Bennett, Post Office and its Story ; Bowie, Romance 
of the Post Office, 

POST-TERTIARY, see GEOIiOOY. 

POTASSIUM, K (kaUum) = 39-10; metaDic ele- 
ment of alkali group ; occurs combined in many 
silicates ; by the weathering of felspar, etc. The Stass- 
furt deposits include silvine, KCl, carnaUite, KClMgClj 
CHjO, kainite, K2S04MgS04MgCl26H20. (For kainite, i 
see Manures.) P. compounds are an essential plant 
food, and wood ash contains p. carbonate (potash = 
ash from pot boiling). Metal was first obtained by 
Humphry Davy (1808) by electrolysis of potash (previ- 
ously thought an element) ; now prepared by reduction 
of hujCOj or KOH with carbon (K^COg + 2C = 2K -t- SCO), 
magnesium, or aluminium, or by electrolysis. 

Properties : Lustrous silvery white, crystalline, 
S.G. 0-862, brittle at 0° C., soft at 15° C., M.P. 62-5° C., 
B.P. 667° C. ; vapour green, colours Bunsen flame 
lilac, spectrum contains a red and a violet lino ; 
quickly tarnishes in moist air, rapidly decomposes 
cold water; monovalent, and most electropositive of 
the well-known metals ; hydroxide (KOH), a strong 
alkali. The salts arc numerous and important ; stable 
and soluble in water, the least soluble being KCLO4, 
KHC4H4O4, K^PtCl^ (by which metal is estimated). 

POTATO {Solanum tuberosum), a perennial vege- 
table, order Solanacote ; first brought from America 
by Hawkins, Drake, Raleigh, and long grown as food 
for swine and poor folk. P’s require a crumby soil 
and much farmyard manure, soot, and phosphates. 
In 1903-4 Findlay, a Fifeshiro farmer, produced 
his El Dorado and obtained huge prices for single 
tubers, but disease-proof p^’s are as yet unknown. 
Potato disease appeared in England, 1845, caused the 
Irish famine of 1846-47, and has persisted ^ince then ; 
it is caused by a fungus, Phytophihora infestans, and 
results after prolonged rain or damp weather ; symptoms 
are brown spots on the leaves ; treatment consists 
in graying with copper sulphate solution. P’s are 
used in starch, sugar, and brandy manufacture. 

Findlay, The Potato : its History and Culture (1906). 

POTATO-BEETLE, see Colorado Beetle. 

POTGHEFSTROOM (26° 30' S., 27° 40' E.), 
town, Transvaal; former capital of South African 
Republic. Pop. (1911) 12,449 ; 8107 white. 


POTEMKIN, GREGORY ALEK8ANDRO- 
VITCH, PRINCE (1736-91), Russ, statesman and 
general; favourite of Catherine IL (j'.v.); retained 
power throughout life, skilfully managing W for his 
own ends ; kept Prussia in chock and won ports on Black 
Soa from Turkey ; died during successful invasion of 
Turkey. 

POTENTILLA, genus of plants, order Roaacefls ; 
common wayside plants are Ckeoping Cinquefoil (P, 
reptans), Goose-grass or Silvorwecd (P. anserina) ; 
flowers white or yellow. 

POTENTIOMETER, instrument used for measur. 
ing the eleotromotivo force between two points ; a form 
of electrometer. 

POTENZA (40° 39' N., 15° 48' E.), town, capital 
of P. province, Italy ; ancient Potentia. Pop. 16,600 ; 
(prov.) 500,000. 

POTEROO,Rat Kanoaroo, see under Marsupials. 

POTI (42° 6' N., 41° 41' E.), seaport, Kutais. 
Russ. Transcauca sia, on BLiok Sea. Pop. 9000. 

POTOMAC (38° 10'%, 77° 10' W.), river, U.S.A. ; 
rises in Alleghany Mts. and, after forming boundary 
between Maryland and Virginia, falls into Chesapeako 
Bay ; length about 400 miles. 

POTOSI.— (1) (20° S., 65° 30' W.) S.W. department 
of Bolivia, bordering Chile and Argentine !l^publio; 
mountainous ; rich in metals. Pop. 364,689. (2) (19° 
38' S., 65° 25' W.) city, capital of above; silver mines. 
Pop. 25,000. 

POTOTAN (10° 60' N., 122° 40' E.), town, Panay, 
Philippine Islands. I»op. c. 30,000. 

POTSDAM (52° 24' N., 13° 3' E.), town, on 
Havel, Prussia; capital of Brandenburg province; 
17 miles from Berlin ; Prussian royal residenoe ; 
fine Brandenburgor gate, Palace Sam-Souci (valuable 
pictures, beautiful grounds). New Palace, etc. ; optical 
instruments, sugar refineries, breweries, etc. Pop. 
(1910) 62,243. 

POTSDAM (44° 40' N., 76° W.), village, St. 
Lawrence County, Now York, on Racquotte ; sandstone 
quarries. Pop. (1910) 4036. 

POTT, PERCIVALL (1714-88), loading Ene. 
surgeon of his time ; surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital (1749); introduced many important new 
surgical methods. A particular type of fracture of 
the ankle, and a tuberculous disease of the spine are 
named after him. 

POTTER, ALONZO (1800-66), Prot. Episcopal 
bp. of Pennsylvania (1846); able as administrator 
and educationist. His bro., Horatio Potter (1802- 
87), was Prot. Episcopal bp. of New York. Alonzo’s 
son, Henry Codman Potter (1835-1908), Prot. Episco- 
palian bp. of New York, 1887 (as assistant bp., 1883); 
prominent in social work, 

POTTER, JOHN (1674-1747), bp. of Oxford, 1716 ; 
abp. of Canterbury, 1737. 

POTTER, PAUL (1625-54), greatest of Dutch 
animal painters. The life-size Young Bull is the most 
celebrated of his pictures. His Dairy Farm was sold in 
London in 1890 for £6090. 

POTTERY. — The art of fashioning rude clay ums, 
vases, and other earthen vessels evidently dates 
back to little after the first appearance of man, 
for traces of these vessels have been found in the 
tombs of the earliest prehistoric races. Indeed, 
wherever clay was to bo found, the primitive 
savage ap|H;ars to have been drawn by instinct to 
attempt the fashioning of it into shapes and figures 
with which ho was acquainted, and it followed, as a 
natural consequence, that he should, in a little time, 
discover the use of this plastic material for domestic 
purposes. These earliest exam 

Deen hardened by the heat 0/ the sun, but when the 
properties of fire were fully realised the potter’s art 
quickly developed, and we find in very early examples 
some attempt at decoration by means of incised lines 
forming zigzags and lozenges. In attempting, however, 
to trace the beginnings of pottery as a definite art we 
must turn to the ancient Egyptians. 
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We find there that the oeramio art had reached a 
high state of dovolo^ont as far back as the XVI. cent. 
Not only were the Egyptians then producing the fine 
red ware which is familiar to most visitors to museums, 
but they were making a kind of wttery from a sub- 
stance consisting of a mixture of day and sand, which 
was covered with a siliceous glaze, formed from oxide of 
copper, which produced beautiful colour effects. Like- 
wise, with the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the PhoD- 
nicians, and the ^mans, the potter's art reached a 
considerable state of development in the early stages 
of their civilisation. Of the Greeks, however, it may 
be said that down to the VII. cent. b.o. they showed 
little advance in the art, but a steady progress was 
maintained during the next 300 years, and by the IV. 
cent. B.o. it had reached its highest development. The 
most exquisite specimens of their work which have 
come down to us belong to this latter period, after 
which a marked decadence is to be observed. The 
early Gk. pottery consisted of plain baked earthen 
ware ; later a brown glaze wtA used ; subsequently a 
black pigment was employed to express upon the 
brown glaze the shapes of animals, and later of the 
human figure. Or, at another period, the rough clay 
vase was dipped in a solution of finer clay, known 
technically as ‘ slip,* which allowed the development 
of a more elaborate colour-scheme. The ceramic art 
reached a high state of development in Italy, France, 
and Germany during the XVI. and XVII. cent’s; 
but in England, down to the beginning of the XVIII. 
cent., the native pottery ware was of a very rude 
character, which was probably duo to the general em- 
ployment of horn, or pewter, and other metals in the 
manufacture of articles of domestic use. 

Pottery may be roughly divided under three heads ; 
(1) Eabthenwarb, a material exposed only to a 
moderate heat in the process of baking, which can bo 
scratched with a pointed instrument ; (2) Stoneware, 
a harder substance, baked at a groat heat ; and (3) 
Porcelain, including all the more delicate forms of 
pottery, which is fired at the liighest possible temjxjra- 
ture. The commoner sorts of clays are so impregnated 
with metallic ores and other foreign substances as to be 
useless except for the manufacture of bricks, tiles, 
etc. The purest kind of workable clay is that known as 
hwHUf or china-clay, which was first introduced into 
England in the early part of the XVIII. cent. It is 
found largely in China, also in France, Saxony, and the 
U.S. A., but its presence was not suspected in England 
until William Cookworthy discovered it in Cornwall 
about 1765. This clay consists of hydrated silicate 
of alumina, mixed with smaller proportions of lime, 
soda, and potash, and is derived from decomposed 
nanitio rock. Another fine potter’s medium is that 
^own as pipeday^ or blue-clay, which is chielly found 
in the neighbourhood of Poole, Dorset. The in- 
gredients used in the mixing of porcelain clay vary in 
proportion in different countries and in different 
districts, but the following may be named as the chief 
oonstituent elements : kaolin, sand, pipeclay, chalk, 
ground flints, Cornish stone, and the calcined bones of 
oxen and sheep. 

Process ol Manufacture. — Having prepared his 
clay, the next work of the potter is to mould it into 
the required shape by means of the ‘ potter’s wheel ’ 
(an instrument mentioned in Homer), which is said 
to have been invented by the Egyptians. A portion 
of the prepared clay is placed upon the wheel, or 
* thro^ng-machine,’ as it is also called, which is kept 
in rapid motion by hand, foot, or a maeWne-driven fly 
wheel. Haying roughly shaped his vessel, the thrower 
then passes it on to the tumor, who smoothes down all 
rougonesses and inequalities, and then in turn gives 
it to the handler. Another method of manufacture is 
by pouii^ slip into moulds, which are ofUui in several 
puts. Tnus in making a china cream- jug there would 
probably be four moulds — one for the body, a second 
for the neck and lips, a third for the foot, and a fourth 
for the handle. Dishes, plates, saucers, and other flat 


ware are invariably made upon plaster moulds. The 
next process is by firing the moulcled vessel in a kiln, or 
* biscuit oven,* after wmch the baked article is allowed 
to cool and the glaze is then applied. The early 
Egyptian and Assyrian glazes were siiloates of soda and 
lime, but these in time gave place to glazes produced 
from red and white lead, felspar, salt, and otner mate- 
rials. After glazing, the piece of pottery is placed in the 
glost^oven, in which the temperature varies according 
to the composition of the glaze and the kind of ware to 
be produced. After being removed from the glost-oven 
the article is in a finished state, or, if necessary, it may 
bo enamelled in gold or some other colour. 

Modern Porcelains. — A brief account must now 
bo given of the development of the art of pottery 
amongst the Cliinese, Japanese, and the peoples of the 
European continent — that is to say, we must now con- 
sider the rise and development of the porcelain 
industry. 

Chinese. — It is to the Chinese that we owe the 
invention of porcelain. While the early Greeks wore 
producing their primitive earthenware vases the 
Chinese were manufacturing exquisite works of art 
in porcelain clay, and it is certain that the craft 
flourished in (Jhina under the Ming dynasty, which 
lasted from 1368 to 1644 a.d. Indeed, there is evi- 
dence to show that porcelain was being manufactured 
in China under the Tang dynasty (618 to 907 a.d.), 
and that it was a flourishing industry during the rule 
of the Sung emperors (960 to 1279 a.d.). Uiie earher 
examples of the art are now almost entirely lost to us, 
but there are in existence numerous examples of the 
XVII. and XVI II. cent’s, at least, and at the present 
time excellent work is being manufactured, and the 
glorious traditions of the China we call Old Nankin 
is still preserved. 

Japanese. — In the history of porcelain, Japan, 
although a long way after, is next in importance 
to China. BudcBiism brought the Japanese knowledge 
of most of the arts, and they certainly learned the 
craft of porcelain manufacture from the Chinese, 
Though they liad been making pottery from a com- 
paratively early period, the first Jap. porcelains are 
believed to have been made about 1510 a.d. Euro- 
peans have little opportunity of comparing tho early 
work of the Japanese in this medium with that of 
other nations, as most of the finest examples are still 
in Japan. Such spocimens as are known to us are 
chielly X VIII. -cent, work, and are called by the 
names of the districts in which they were made — 
Kaga, Kioto, Hizon, and Owari. The ware known 
as ISatsuma does not, strictly speaking, belong to the 
porcelain class. 

European. — Porcelain is believed tg have been 
manufactured in Italy as early as the XV. cent., 
but the earliest examples which exist were manu- 
factured about 1580 for Francis de’ Medici, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany ; after liis death, seven years later, 
tho industry appears to have languished. About a 
cent, later a small amount of poremain was produced 
in Paris and Rouen, while in 1693 its manufacture 
was begun at St. Cloud, other Fr. towns shortly after- 
wards also engaging in tho industry. A factory was 
established at Vincennes about 1745, in which Louis XV. 
eventually became a partner. Then in 1766, for want 
of space, the manufacture was transferred to Sevres, 
and in 1759 tho king became sole proprietor. The 
products of tliis noted factory have always been 
the fragile porcelains of the aristocracy, no attempt 
being made to cater for the requirements of the 
middle classes, and kings made presents to one 
another of Sdvres china, the nobility of Europe and 
leaders of society competing with eaon other in colleot- 
ing examples of the work produced by the royal 
facto^. All the earlier porcolain made at Vincennes 
and Sevres was what is known technically as soft 
porcelain, and it was not until 1764 that the hard 
variety was first produced there. Saxony must be 
regarded as the real home of * hard,’ or true Chinese^ 
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Mroelain in Europe, and its invention was due to 
Johann Freiderich BSttger, who, in 1710, furnished 
Augustus II., king of Saxony, with tjie earliest 
example of what has since become known throughout 
the world as Dresden china. Every endeavour was 
made to keep the method of its manufacture a pro- 
found secret, but it was eventually betrayed, and 
factories for the making of Dresden ware came into 
existence in various places. 

Amongst the most famous Eng. porcelain wares, 
each with its distinctive features, the following are 
the outstanding names: Bow, Chelsea, Staffordshire, 
Worcester, Derby, Crown Derby, and Lambeth. 
Eng. manufacturers have largely devoted themselves 
to the production of soft porcelain, and it was not 
until about 1768 that the making of hard porcelain 
was begun at Plymouth by Cookworthy, the discoverer 
of Cornish china-clay. The famous Bow works were 
established about 1740 ; those at Chelsea and Derby 
about five years later ; and the manufacture of 
Staffordshire porcelain was begun at Long ton Hall 
in 1752, Josiah Wedgwood’s famous works being 
established at Burslem in 1759. 

Walter, History of Ancient Pottery (1906); Benton, 
History of English Earthenware and Stoneware (1901) ; 
Franz, French Pottery (1900); Marry at. History 
of Pottery and Porcelain (1864); Shaw, History of 
the Stafjordshire Potteries (1900); see also Master- 
pieces of Handicraft Series (Jack), including vola. on 
* Japanese Porcelain,’ ‘ Old Chinese Porcelain,’ ‘ Royal 
Sevres,* ‘ Old Bow,’ ‘ Chelsea and Derby,’ and ‘ Dresden 
Porcelain.* 

POTTOS, African Slow Lemurs (Perodirlicus). 
genus of Lomuroidea {q.v. under Primates) w^ith short 
tail, short and naillcss index finger; nocturnal and 
sluggish ; found in West Africa. 

POTTSTOWN (40® 13' N.. 75® 32' W.), town, 
on Schuylkill, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; iron and steel 
works. Pop. (1910) 15,599. 

POTTSVILLE (40® 41' N., 76® 17' W.), town, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 20,236. 

POUCHED MOUSE, DoRMOOSE PnALANOEU 
{Dromicia), small marsupial {q.v.) related to the 
Flying Phalangers ; nocturnal and arboreal ; found 
in W. Australia, Tasmania, and Now Guinea. 

POUCHED RATS, see Pocket Gophers. 

POUGHKEEPSIE (41® 38' N., 73® 58' W.), city, 
on Hudson River, New York State, U.S.A. ; seat of 
Vassar Coll, (for women) ; iron and steel works ; 
breweries. Pop. (1910) 27,936. 

POULPE, an Octopus. 

POULTICE, quantity of bread, linseed-meal, or 
other substance, mixed with hot water and spread on 
a cloth, applied to the skin in inflammation or sores, 
to reduce inflammation, soothe pain, or act as a 
oounter-irritant. 

POULTRY-FARMING is widely practised in 
Great Britain, but few farms are devoted entirely to 
poultry. The departmental system is found to bo 
best, as the runs can thus frequently be changed 
without entailing waste of ground. Poultry-forming 
(which includes turkeys, ducks, and geese, as well as 
fowls) has three distinct ends — the production of 
eggs, the rearing of birds for the market, and the 
breeding of prize birds. The chief fowls suited to the 
Brit, climate are the following : (1) Dorkings^ hardy 
and substantial birds, with white legs ; (2) Cochin’^ 
Chinas, requiring careful attention ; (3) Brahmas, 
Ind. birds of light and dark varieties ; the plumage is 
heavy and the legs are thickly tufted ; (4) Malay, 
Ind. birds with sparse plumage and of light build ; 
(5) Plymouth Rock, an Amer. bird, stolidly built, with 
heavy chest ; (6) Minorcas, a popular fowl of many 
varieties ; (7) Leghorn, an excellent egg producer ; 
(8) Bantcmt dwarf golden-brown birds y^dmg small, 
nnely flavoured eggs. 

Soientifio poultry-farming favours artificial inonba- 
lion. The artificial process has three points of superi- 
ority — ^the ohanoes of accidents to the fertile eggs 


during the hatching process are praotioaDy eliminated ; 
the chickens are free from contagion and vermin ; 
ohickens reared in a scientifically constructed foster- 
mother escape the possibility oi being trampled to 
death. Moreover, the progrosa of ohickens kept in 
foster-mothers can be carefully examined, and only 
such foods are introduced as are suited to the various 
stages of development of the young chicks. The 
ohickens are then transferred to cold brooders. The 
next stage is the transference of the chickens to the 
poultry-housoB. These should bo portable so that the 
ground can be changed from time to time. 

Diseases. — Vermin is a great source of annoyance 
to the poultry farmer. Cleanliness should have 
scrupulous attention, and suitable preventatives 
should bo employed. The chief internal parasite 
which attacks poultry is the worm Sclerostoma syn- 
gamus, causing gapes, a disease of the organs of respira- 
tion. The name is derived from the behaviour of 
birds attacked, which gape and stretch the nock owing 
to the contraction of the air-passage. A mixture of 
one part spirits of turpentine to two parts of ohve oil 
should bo applied to the affected parts. The birds 
should be placed in a new run to prevent the spread- 
ing of the disease. Tuberculosis is a fatal disease in 
poultry. Affected birds should be destroyed and a 
new coop procured. The mortality in cases of fowl- 
cholera is also very high, and in most cases destruction 
is advisable. Tho houses must be thoroughly disin- 
fected. Another serious disease is Avian diphtheritis 
or roup. Tho characteristic symptom of the disease 
is the appearance of wliitish growths about the mouth. 
Those suosequently become tan, and tho bird has great 
diflBciilty in breathing. A pip or scale forms on tho 
tongue. Bacterial roup is generally fatal. Gre- 
garious roup is a less fatal form of tho disease. The 
best preventatives of disease arc the use of disinfect- 
ants and tho maintenance of cleanUness in the bouses. 

Poultry-farming has been developed to an enormous 
extent in U.S.A. In Denmark and Ireland co- 
operative principles arc greatly promoting this branch 
of farming. Britain imports vast quantities of eggs 
and poultry from Denmark, Franco, Belgium, and 
Russia. 

Weir, Our Poultry and All about Them (2 vols.). 

POUND, the pound sterling was originally a pound 
weight of silver of tho authorised standard, i.e. 11 oz. 
2 dwt. fine metal, and 18 dwt. of alloy. In 1816 tho 
gold standard was set up, and the sovereign has since 
been called a ‘ pound,’ not because of its weight, but 
because it represents in value the old silver * pound 
sterling.* 

POUSSIN, NICOLAS (1594-1665), celebrated Fr. 
artist ; b. in Normandy, settled in Paris, and d. in 
Rome. He was painter-in-ordinary to Louis XTTT., and 
there is a fine collection of his pictures in the Louvre. 

POUT, Bib, Pouting or Whittno Pout (Oadsis 
luscus), a relative of tho Cod and Haddock, with brown 
body marked with upright bands ; abundant in tho 
Channel and on most parts of the Brit, coast. , 

POUTING, see Pout. 

POVOA DE VARZIM (41* 24' N., 8* 38' W.), 
seaport, watering-place, Oporto, PortugaL Pop. 13,600. 

POWAN, SCO under Satjj40N Family. 

POWELL, JOHN WESLEY (1834-1902), Amer. 
geologist ; lost right arm in CHvii War ; app. prof, 
of Geol., Illinois Univ., 1885 ; conducted expeditions 
to Rocky Mts. and made geographical and geological 
surveys. 

POWELL, VAVASOR (1617-70), Welsh Puritan 
preacher. 

POWER TRANSMISSION, the transmitting of 
energy from a prime mover to machinery intended 
to use this energy. Four distinct methods of trans- 
mission are in general nse— mechanical, pneumatic, 
hydrauho, and elootrioaL 

Mechanical IranamisBloB is effected by a combina- 
tion of ropes or belts, pulleys, shaiting, and gearing. In 
ropo-driving the ropes run in grooves in the rim of the 
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pulley, and are led to other pulleys on the distributing 
shaft. There may be a rope for each groove, or only 
one continuous rope driving a number of shafts from 
a common pulley. Manila or cotton ropes are mostly 
used, the latter l^ing costlier, but usually more durable. 
Belts are very largely used for driving purposes, and 
are more flexible than ropes. When it is desired to 
transmit power from one shaft to another, gearing is 
used. If the shafts are parallel, the gear wheels are 
known as cog or spur wheels. When the shafts are 
inclined to each other so that they would meet if 
extended, the gear wheels are called bevel or mitre 
wheels, according to the angle; but if the shafts 
would not meet if extended, the wheels are called skew 
bevel wheels. Pitch chains may be used instead of 
belts, as in the case of cycles. It is possible to transmit 
power to distances of several thousand feet by means 
of wire ropes, but the greater efficiency and conveni- 
ence of electrical 1 has prevented developments in 
this direction. 

Pneamatio transmission consists essentially of 
compressing air and transmitting it to motors placed 
where the work is to bo done. It was employed in 
the construction of the Mont Cenis tunnel. The air 
was compressed by a scries of water rams, and trans- 
mitted through pipes to the working faces, whore it 
was used to drive drilling machinery. Pneumatic t. 
is used with success for haulage in mines, for working 
stone quarr3dng machinery, and for various purposes 
in iron working, steel bridge building, etc. It has 
been tried for tramways, tanks carried on the cars 
being filled with compressed air at central stations, but 
it has failed to compete with electric traction. 

Hydraulic transmission is carried out by means of 
a central station where hydraulic pressure is produced, 
and a system of mains to distribute this pressure to 
machinery designed to use it. Where the demand for 
power is subject to sudden and large fluctuations, 
accomulators are employed to reduce the load on the 
central station pumps, and also to regulate to some 
extent the speed of the pumps under the constantly 
varying demand. The essential features of these 
accumulators are a cylinder, and a ram loaded to give 
the pressure in the mains. Frost is guarded against 
by covering aU pipes not underground, and by raising 
the temperature of the water before pumping it into 
the mains, this being done by passii^ it through the 
surface condensers of the plant, ^metimes oil or 
glycerine and methylated spirit are mixed with the 
water to prevent freezing. Hydraulic pressure is 
employed successfully for hydraulic lifts, presses, and 
cranes, for hydrauho capstans for wagon haulage, 
for closing the bulkhead doors on ships, etc. 

Electrical tranemiselon has steadily gained ^ound 
on account of its efficiency and adaptability. Klectric 
current is generated by dynamos at a central station 
and transmitted by cables to electric motors, which 
may bo placed almost anywhere. Either continuous or 
alternating current may be used for short distances, 
but for long distance t. alternating current is used 
almost exclusively. In order to transmit electric 
illy 

:or otherwise the expenditure in copper for the cables 
would be prohibitive. It is difficult to produce con- 
tinuous current at high voltages, the practical limit at 
present being usually about 3000 volts, although by 
placing the dynamos in series the pressure may be 
raised to 25,000 or more volts. On the other hand, 
voltages of 60,000 and over are obtainable with 
alternating currents, and such currents have the 
advantage of being easily transformed down to the 
voltage required for use. The usual method is to 
generate alternating current at high pressure, transmit 
it to sub-stations, and there reduce it to the working 
pressure by mews of step-down transformers, and at 
the same time, if necessary, convert it into continuous 
current by rotary converters or motor generators. 
The usual pressure for lighting is about 220 volts, and 
for tramways from 400 to Gm volta Either single- 


phase or polyphase current may be generated, three* 
phase current being the most generally suitable* 
Electricity has completely ousted w rivals for street 
tramways, and has proved itself superior to steam 
for surburban railways. In general the chief advan- 
tages of eleotrioal t. are high efficiency, economy in 
space, and absence of heat, noise, or vibration. 

POWIS, Babont, E abloom, asd Mabquxssatb of, 
Eng. honours. Welsh principality of P. was changed 
into Eng. barony, 1283; descended from Owen of 
Griffin to Cheklbtons (1313-1421), Gbbys (1421- 
1587). William Hxbbbbt, whose f. purchas^ the 
feudal lordship, was created baron, 1629; grand- 
son, William, cr. earl, 1674, marquess, 1687; extinct, 
1748. Henby Lord Herbxbt of Cherbory was 
created baron and Earl of P., 1748 ; extinct, 1801. 
Edward Lord Clive received same, 1804, having 
m. sister and heir of last carl ; his s. took name Her- 
bert ; still held by descendants. 

POWIS, EDWARD LORD CLIVE, EARL 
OP (1764-1839), Gov. of Madras, 1797-1803; dis- 
tinguished in Mahratta War. 

POWIS, WILLIAM HERBERT, MARQUESS 
OP (1629-96), Eng. courtier; imprisoned, 1679-84, 
on suspicion of complicity in Popish Plot ; followed 
James XI. to St. Germains; wife was governess of 
James II.’s children, 1688-91. 

POWLETT, Paulbt, Pawlett, Eng. family ; 
originated in manor of Pawlett, Somersetshire. Chief 
members : Sia Ami as, who had custody of Mary, Queen 
of Soots, at Tutbury and Chartley ; John, cr. l^ron, 
1627, Royalist ; John, or. earl, 1706, 1st lord of treasury, 
1710-11, ancestor of present earl. Younger line pro- 
duced marquesses of Winchester {q.v.) and dukes of 
Bolton (q.v,). 

POYNTER, SIR EDWARD JOHN, Bart. 
(1836- ), Eng. painter; known for book-designs, 

water-colour picture portraits, designs for Houses of 
Parliament, St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc. 

POZAREVAC, Passabowitz (46° 15' N., 21° 10' 
E.), town (and department), Servia ; treaty between 
Turkey and Austria signed hero (1718). P07). 13,000. 

POZOBLANGO (38° 22' N., 4° 46' W.), town, 
Cordova, Spain. Pop. 13,000. 

POZZO D1 BORGO, CARLO ANDREA, 
Count (1764-1842), Corsican politician; personal 
enemy of Napoleon; supported Paoli against Revolu- 
tion; left lY. for Russ, service and aided coalition 
against Napoleon; stirred Alexander to new ^ war 
after Treaty of Tilsit, 1809; signed Treaty of Vienna, 
1815, as Russ, ambassador. 

POZZUOLI, see Puteoll - • 

PRA:coC£S, see under Ornithology. 

PRAED, WINTHROP MAGKWORTH (1802- 
.39), Eng. poet ; b. in London ; won early distinction 
for contributions to the Etonian and Quarterly, Hia 
verse is of a light, briUiant nature, aiming neither at 
depth of feeling nor originality of thought. 

PRAIFECT, SCO Prefect. 

PRAIMONSTRATENSIANS, seo PbeM0N3TBA- 
tensians. 

PRAIMUNIRE, the offence of introducing a 
foreign power into England. Acts of Edward I., 1350, 
and Ricoard XL, 1392, were expressly directed against 
provision of ecclesiastical benefices to aliens, and the 
procuring of authority from Rome against the king 
in the form of bulls and excommunications. 

PRJENESTE, Palestrina (41° 61' N., 12° 64' B.), 
ancient town on site of modern Palestrina, near Rome, 
Italy ; was celebrated for temple dedicated to Fortuna ; 
took part against Romo in I^tin War, but was over- 
come, 338 B.O. ; sacked by Sulla for supporting 
Marius, 82 b.o. ; in later times belonged to Colonnasi 
afterwards to Barberinis ; remains of citadel exist; 
associations with Marcus Aurelius, Hadrian, and others. 
Modern town has oathedraL Pop. 7200. 

PRJE8EPE, see Canceb. 

PRJETORr Bom. magistrate; name of consuls 
io Twelve Tables; supposed to have been revived 
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when i^AbeUne were admitted to oonsulship, the 
‘ f who was to be patrioian, assuming 

„ functions of consuls ; in any case soon open to 
eba ProBtor peregrimu was established c. 242 to 
»oide suits between citizens and aliens or out- 
siders ; Judicial powers lost under Empire ; in some 
ways superseded by prefect (q.v.). 

PRATORIAN8, members of Bom. prattoria cohors^ 
bodyguard of emperor ; term api>lied to force in 
prastor’s army under Republic ; organised by Augustus ; 
oecame chief force in stote ; abolished by Constantine. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, decree affecting 
Church or State. Famous P.S’s were : (1) by Charles 
VII. of France, asserting rights of Gallican Church, 
1437 ; (2) by Charles VI. of Austria, settling crown on 
his dau., Maria Theresa, 1713 (see Austria-Hunoaky). 

PRAGMATISM, in philosophy, a school of thought 
emphasising practical consequences as tests for deter- 
mining truth of philosophical conceptions ; a reaction 
against absolutism of recent metaphysics ; theory put 
forward by C. S. Pierce, 1878 ; develojMd by William 
James and F. C. S. SohiUer. All thougut is purposive 
and personal ; no knowledge is determined exclusively 
by abstract intellectual considerations. The difference 
between two conceptions lies in the different con- 
sequences for life purposes involved in their belief. 
P. is connected with religion as justifying the will to 
believe. Humanism is the application of the prag- 
matic method to all the sciences. James, Pragmatism. 

PRAGUE, Pbao (60® 6' N., 14® 26' E.), fortified 
city, Austria ; capital, commercial, and industrial 
centre of Bohemia ; beautifully situated on Moldau, 
P. has many interesting palaces, churches, monasteries, 
beautiful parks, and public gardens; Cathedral of St. 
Vitus (1344, unfinished), with royal mausoleum; 
Teyn (XV- cent.) and Nicholas Churches (XVIJ. 
cent.); Emaus, Capuchin, and Straohov monasteries; 
Royal Castle on Hradsohin (hill) ; Waldstein, Belvedere, 
Kinsky, Clam-Gallas palaces; univ. (1348); museums, 
theatre, Pulvcrturm (1475), Karlsbriioke (1367-1603), 
— bridge with gate-towers and statues, — Rudolfinum 
(with art academy, concert hall, etc. ), Jewish synagogue, 
town hall, and cemetery. Founded c. VIII. cent., P. 
flourished under Charles IV. ; associated with Hubs 
(q.v.); stormy history through religious and racial 
quarrels, Prot. v. Catholic, Czech v. German. Chief 
industries are machinery, chemicals, cotton, linen, 
gloves. Pop. (1910) 223,741. See Bohemia. 

PRAHRAM, S.E. suburb of Melbourne, Australia. 
Pop. 43,000. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN (43® 3' N., 91® 10' W.), city, 
Wisconsin, U.8.A., on Mississippi; woollen goods. 
Pop. (1910) 3149. 

PRAKRIT, a term applied to the vernacular 
languages of India as distinguished from the literary 
Sanskrit. Sanskrit itself developed from the Midland 
Primary P., but the other P’s became corrupted or 
passed into a secondary stage known as Secondary P. 
These secondary P’s in some cases became literary 
languages and came to be regulated by a definite gram- 
matical scheme. Pali itself, the language of Buddhism, 
is a literary secondary P. Secondary P’s in turn 
became corrupted into Tertiary P’s, and so on. The 
P. lit. is for the most part devoted to the J aina religion, 
but the flower of P. ht. is lyric. The finest lyric work 
is that of Hala. His Sattasai shows remarkable grace 
and beauty, and has been imitated in Sanskrit and the 
minor ^aleots. There are two famous epics in P„ the 
Ravanavaha (which is similar in theme to the Ramayana) 
and the OaUdavaha. P. is also employed in Sanskrit 
dramas for delineation of subordinate cnaraoters. 
PRATICOLA, a genus of the Thrush Family (jr-w.). 
PRATlNCOliES {Olareolidact), a family of ten species 
of wading birds confined to the Old World. The 
Common Pratincole {Glareola prcUincola), whose winter 
home is chiefly in Africa, is a rare spring and autumn 
visitor to Britain. This species occurs in summer 
in S. Europe, Central and S. Asia. 

PRATO (48* 63' N., 11® 6' B.), town, on Bisenzio, 
79 


Florence province, Italy ; sacked by Spaniards, 1512 ; 
sunounded by walls ; ancient castle ; cathedral (built 
chiefly in XIV. cent.) contains many fine works of 
art ; wool, straw-plaiting. Pop. 27,000, 

PRAWN, smaU translucent Crustacea distinguished 
by the long spike (rostrum) projecting in front of the 
head ; esteemed as food. Soo Malacostbaca. 

PRAXITELES (fl. IV. cent, b.c.), Athenian 
sculptor ; left reputation of perfect craftsmanship. 
Nothing of his work was supposed to remain, 
but in 1877 his statue of Hermes with Dionysos^ 
one of the masterpieces of sculpture, was discovered 
at Olympia ; characteristics — beauty, grace, absence 
of severity of age of Pheidias. Several supposed copies 
of P.’s work aro extant, e.g. The Satyr of the Capitol, 
and Aphrodite (Vatican). 

PRATER, in general, is dealt with under Relioioh. 
Prayers for the Dead are associated with belief in a 
state of purgation after death. They appear in the 
Jewish liturgy and in Christianity from earliest times, 
though reference in New Testament is doubtful. At the 
Reformation, together with belief in Purgatory, prayers 
for the dead were scouted by Protestants. They hardly 
occur in the Anglican Prayer Book, but are not for- 
bidden by the Church of England. 

PRAYER, BOOK OF COMMON, the liturgy of 
the Church of England, in use since tho Reformation. 
Before then there was a largo number of local Uses, 
the most important that of Salisbury (Sarum). All 
these were in Latin, and the Oitholio Church had not 
one book, but several — a Missal for the Mass, Breviary 
for daily offices, Manual for other sacraments, and 
Pontifical for episcopal services. Hence one book to be 
used everywhere was a great simplification. Cranmer’s 
Litany appeared in 1644, and an Eng. Communion 
Office in 1648; tho entire Prayer Book in 1649 — theFirst 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. Tho Second Prayer Book. 
was published in 1662, with numerous alterations in a 
Prot. direction. After the Catholic reaction of Mary’s 
reign the Elizabethan Prayer Book appeared in 1569, 
on tho basis of tho second, but with dilTeronces in the 
C^atholio direction. After being suppressed during the 
Commonwealth it again came into use with the Restora- 
tion. Fresh alterations roused Puritan feeling, and 
the refusal to accept them caused tho Ejection of tho 
Two Thousand in 1062. Since then the Prayer Book 
has remained practically unchanged. Tlie forms for 
tho Anniversaries of the Martyrdom of Charles I., 
Gunpowder Plot, and Restoration were abolished in 
1859. In 1871 a new Loctionary was substituted, 
also a shortened form of daily service. 

PuUan, History of the Book of Common Prayer (1900) ; 
Procter and Frero, Hew History of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

PRAYING INSECTS, SOOTHSAYERS {Maniidos), 
a family of Insects with about 600 species, belon^ng 
to the order Orthoptera ; furnished with long bristly 
fore-legs, tho resting pose of which gives rise to the 
popular name, and wmch seize insects for food, for 
Praying Insects are extremely voracious. They occur 
in tropical and sub-tropical regions, but Mantis religiosa 
is sometimes found in central France. 

PRAYING WHEEL, used by Lamaist Buddhists, a 
machine with cylinder from which prayer on paper 
band is unrolled. 

PREACHING, from very early times, has been a 
regular part of worship and form of instruction, though 
at some periods, particularly in the Middle Ages, it has 
fallen into disuse. Little is known of Christian p. 
until about 200 a.d. Then came Origon, and later, 
ospooially in the Eastern churches, p. developed much. 
Among the most famous preachers were the Cappadocian 
fathers — Basil of Csesarea, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
Gregory of Nazianzus ; then St. John Chrysostom and 
St. Augustine. In the Middle A^es came St. Bernard 
and the Franciscans and Dominicans. The Reforxna- 
tion brought about a great revival of p. Though 
Catholic France produced groat pulpit orators In ne 
XVIL cent., p. has been greater in Prot. than in 
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Catholic Churches. The XIX. cent, produced several 
great preachers in England. 

PREANGER (V 16' S., 107* 30' E.), residency of 
Java, Dutch East Indies ; mountainous, volcanic ; chief 
products — tea, coffee, cinchona ; capital, Bandong. 
Fop. c. 2,220,000. 

PREBENDARY, the holder of a stall or endowment 
in a Cathedral or Collegiate Church, entailing upon 
him the duty of conducting services but no cure of 
souls. 

^ PRE-CAMBRIAN, the period of time before the 
formation of Cambrian stratii. P. C. rocks are all of 
sedimentary origin, and consist of dolomites, con- 
glomerates, sandstones, freestones, slates, and lime- 
stones; many show signs of a glacial epoch. Fossils 
are rare. 

PRECEDENCE. — Precedence of members of the 
royal family depends on their relationship to the reign- 
ing sovereign, and not on their relationship to any of 
his predecessors. Ambassadors take p. immediately 
after the blood-royal ; envoys and ministers accredited 
to the sovereign after dukes and before marquises. The 
five degrees of honour and p. among peers correspond 
with the titles — duke, marquis, earl, visccgint, baron. 
Of those belonging to the same rank, seniority of crea- 
tion settles the place in the scale of honour. Peers have 

S , according as they are of England, Scotland, Great 
ritain, Ireland, or the U.K. Place and office give 
the Lord Steward and the Lord Chamberlain of H.M. 
Household p. before all peers of their own degree. The 
younger sons of a higher rank precede even the eldest 
son of a lower rank — hence the younger sons of a duke 
precede elder sons of a marquis. All sons of viscounts 
and barons precede baronets ; and eldest sons and 
daughters of baronets precede eldest sons of knights 
of any degree. But eldest sons of knights precede 
younger sons of baronets. 

Official p. of a husband or father confers no personal 
. on his wife or children, €.g. the Lord Chancellor or the 
peaker of the House of Commons does not transmit 
any rank or place to his wife or children from his official 
position, but only from his personal rank. Unmarried 
women take precedency from their father. Married 
women share their husband’s dignities, but can confer 
none of their own upon their husbands. Nor can the 
daughter of a peer, unless a peeress in her own right, 
transmit any rank or place to her children. Distinc- 
tions of birth, creation, or descent are a woman’s own, 
and remain if she marry a commoner ; but, if she 
marry a nobleman, she must take her husband’s place 
in the order of procodenoy. The wife of the eldest son 
of any degree precedes the daughters of the same de- 
gree, and both of thorn precede the younger sons of the 
next higher degree. Thus the wife of the eldest son of 
an earl walks before an earl’s daughter, and both of 
them before the wife of the younger son of a marquis ; 
and the wife of a marquis precedes the wife of the eldest 
son of a duke. 

The Abp. of Canterbury (and in Scotland the Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly in attendance at a royal 
function) takes p. next to ambassadors, and is followed 
by the Lord Hign Chancellor. Then come in p. the Abp. 
of York, the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, the Lord Pres, of the Privy Council, the high 
officers of the Royal Household, and the peers accord- 
ing to their degree. Bp’s of the Church of England rank 
between viscounts and barons. 

Burke's Peerage, 

PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES, a 

motion discovered by Hipparchus about 160 B.O., con- 
sisting of a slow advance of equinoxes, owing to 
revolution of earth’s axis round pole of ocliptio, a 
similar effect to the * wobbling * of a peg-top. Period 
of precession is about 26,000 years, or 60*36 seconds of 
arc per annum. 

PREDESTINATION, theological term for God’s 
foreknowledge of the future, or of His destination of 
mankind to eternal bliss or woe. Two great contro- 
versies one between Augustine and Pelagius, the other 


between Calvin and Arminius, have been fought over p. 
Augustine and Calvin held that God had foreordained 
some to salvation and others to damnation. 

PREDIGABLE8, classification of the relations the 
predicate may hear to the subject of a proposition. See 
Logic. 

PREDICATION, the nature of the relation between 
subject and predicate of a proposition. See Logic. 

PRE-EXISTENCE, DocTRiNH oiT, existence of 
soul before union with body (of. Pythagoras, Plato, etc.). 

PREFECT, title of Roman official. — (1) Proefectus 
urbis. Official dating from time of kings ; repre- 
sented king or consuls in their absence. (2) Under 
republic new prtefectures sprang up; e.g. proBfecti 
annonce supervised fpod supply ; in subject ItaL 
towns prafectijure dicendo represented prcefectue urbie, 
(3) Under the Empire a new class of prtetorian p’s, com- 
manders of imperial guard, sprang up ; p’s became per- 
manent magistrates and system was extended to pro- 
vinces. Fr, republic gave in 1800 name proefectua {pri- 
fet) to heads of provincial departments who took place 
of old irUendants ; app. by State they form connecting 
link between central and local government ; large local 
powers, though partly controlled by conseil de pri- 
jecture; each arrondissement has sous-prdfet, who is 
mere agent of pr^fet. 

PREFERENCE, see Tariff, Protection. 

PRfiFET, see Prefect. 

PREJEVALSKI, Prjkvalsky {q,V,), 

PREJEVALSKI’S HORSE, see under Horse 
Family. 

PRELATE (Latin, * dignitary ’), term now used only 
ecclesiastically. In the Anglican Church p’s are abp’s 
and bp’s. In R.C. Church abbots and heads of orders 
and officials of Rom. Curia are also called p’s. 

PREMIER, see Prime Minister, 

PREMONSTRATENSIANS, Norbertines, re- 
ligious order founded at Pr6montr6, Franco (1119), by 
St. Norbert ; in England called ‘ White Canons ’ ; branch 
of Canons Regular of St. Augustine ; although primitive 
rule has been modified, it is still strongly ascetic. 

PRENZLAU, Prenzlow (53® 20' N., 13® 60' E.), 
town, on Ucker, Brandenburg, Prussia; ironworks. 
Pop. (1910) 21,389. 

PRE-RAPHAELITES, see under Painting. 

PRERAU (49® 26' N., 17® 26' E.), town, Moravia, 
Austria; woollen cloth. Pop. (1911) 20,245. 

PREROGATIVE, the right pertaining to certain 
offices, now commonly used in reference to the 
Crown, The royal p. is a power of the Crown that does 
not depend upon the sanction of Parliament, and in- 
cludes the makinu of treaties with foreign sovereigns 
and States, the right of declaring w’ar on foreign States, 
the creation of peers and regulation of order of preced- 
ence, the appointment of bp’s of the Established Church, 
and the granting of pardon to persons convicted of 
crimes. As a matter of fact treaties and declarations 
of war are the work of the king’s ministers, peers are 
made and bp’s appointed by the Prime Minister, and tho 
prerogative of pardon is only exercised on tho advice of 
the Home Soo. 

PREROGATIVE COURT, court where a will of 
one dying in province of Canterbury and leaving goods 
in another diocese was proved by abp. of Canterbury ; 
similarly with province of York; jurisdiction trans- 
ferred to Probate Court, 1867. 

PRE8BURG, soo Pbessburg. 

PRESBYTER, office in the Christian Churoh, pro- 
perly the same as priest (g.v.), but the word really 
means ' elder,’ and is generally used in a non-saoerdotal 
sense of the elders of Judaism and of Christian 
officials. The system of Churoh government called 
Prcsbyfen’anism (government by elders), has only existed 
in its present form since the Reformation. Much con- 
troversy has raged round the position of p’s in tho Early 
Churoh. Aooording to one view — the most probable 
— p. and bp. were originally identical, though until 
about A.D. 60 there was little systeznatio organisation. 
See also Bishop, Priest. 
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rrSRXANXSM, see Fbbb CHmtOHES. 

PRC8BYTERT (aroh.), that part of a ohuroh to 
which priests alone have access, ».s. around the altar. 

PREBGOT (63* 26' N., 2* 47' W.), town, Lancashire, 
England ; manufactures watches. Pop. (1911) 8154. 

PRESCOTT, WILLIAM HIGKLING (1796-1859), 
Amer. historian; mndson of William Pbbsoott 
(1726-95), distinguiimed officer in War of Independ- 
ence ; blinded in one eye by accident in youth and 
always laboured at great disadvantage ; opened up 
new field of research by study of Sj^n. history ; pub. 
Ferdinand and laahellat which had immense success 
(1838), Conquest of Mexico (1843), Conquest of Peru 
(1847), 3 vols. of Philip IP (1856-68), and Charles F. 
after his Abdication (1867); light, picturesque style, 
condemned by Guizot for lack of requisite passion ; 
accurate in details as far as authorities then 
accessible permitted, but careless in hist, judgments. 
Life, by Ticknor. 

PRESCRIPTION (Law), the rule that long usage 
makes good possession, founded on the legal assump- 
tion that an uninterrupted possession of anything 
for a sufficiently long perioa implies that no one 
disputes the right of the possessor to its enjoyment. 
Long possession supposes the acquiescence by aU other 
claimants and a reason for that acquiescence. Negative 
p., implying undisturbed possession for a ^iven time, 
gives a vaud and unassailable title, for it deprives 
all claimants of the right to contest. Positive p. 
depends upon usage from time immemorial. Rights 
of common, of use of water, and of building lights are 
prescriptive. 

PRESENTATIONISM, term used in several dis- 
tinct senses, more especially for (1) the view that in 
perception we have direct apprehension of other real 
things ; and (2) the view that the mind is nothing 
but a flux of presentations. 

PRESIDENT.~(1) chief official of a body, e.g. 
Pres, of Board of Trade, pres, of a college. (2) head 
of a republic (g.v.). Proa, of U.S.A. has salary of 
76,000 dollars, is commander-in-chief of army and 
navy, holds supreme executive power, chooses a 
Cabinet, retains office for four years. Fr. Pros, is 
elected for seven years by National Assembly, chooses 
his ministers, holds the right of pardon, appoints to 
military and civil posts ; with Senate’s consent ho may 
dissolve Chamber of Deputies ; salary is £24,000, with 
a similar sum for expenses. 

PRE-SOCRATIC8, see Metaphysics. 

PRESS, FREEDOM OP THE.— The law allows to 
the press the liberty it allows to the individual. It 
permits a newspaper to publish what it pleases, pro- 
vided it does not break the law of the land or infringe the 
rights of particular persons. It must not, for example, 
publish blasphemous, seditious, or treasonable matter, 
or commit a libel or publish matter that is the copy- 
right of others. It is for a jury to decide whether or 
not any of these offences has been committed should 
the charge be made and defended. Lord Campbell’s 
libel Act of 1843 gave the present liberty to the press. 
Government licence and censorship prevailed until 
1696, and until 1843 any political comment in the press 
hostile to the Government could be punished as a 
seditious libel. By the Libel Act of 1843, a defend- 
ant indicted for criminal libel can urge as a sufficient 
defence that the libel was true and published for the 
benefit of the public. Hence the widest range of ex- 
pression and the freest comment are now permitted 
in the press on matters of political interest. But libels 
on particular persons, the publication of statements 
reflecting on the private life of individuals, are still 
forbidden, and the editor, printer, and publisher of 
any newspaper making such publication are liable to 
criminal prosecution, or a civil action for damages. 
The publication of obscene or blasphemous statements, 
or indecent pictures, is also a criminal offence. Every 
newspaper must be registered, with the name of its 
proprietor, at Stationers' Hall, and must state on each 
copy the place of its publication. 


PRE88BURO, PbiSBUBO (48* W N., 17® 6' B.), 
town, on Danube ; was capital of Hungary, 1641-1784, 
and seat of Hungarian Parliament until 1848; has 
cathedral, old ruined castle, and town hall; manu- 
factures furniture, tobacco, liqueurs. Pop, (1910) 
78,223. 

PRESTER JOHN, semi- mythical Asiatic poten- 
tate of Middle Ages ; mentioned in chronicle of Otto, 
bp. of Freisingon, who was told by a Syrian bp. (1145) 
that John, a few years previously, wag both king and 
priest of a Christian country between Persia and 
Armenia. A writing of 1166, describing this realm 
as £1 Dorado and Utopia combined, took the form 
of a letter from P. J. to the Gk. emperor ; a further 
document takes form of letter of Pope Alexander III. 
to P. J., c. 1177. John was identified later with Ung 
Khan, king of Tartar tribe of E. Asia, converted to 
Cliristianity and slain in warfare with tributary 
potentate Genghis, 1203. Innocent IV. sent a mission- 
ary to Batu Khan, grandson of Genghis. He sought 
P. J.’s kingdom, but it had vanished. Another 
missionary, Rubruquis, similarly failed, 1253, but wrote 
valuable account of travels (printed in Purohas’s 
Collection), and P. J. formed continual stimulus to 
mediffival exploration. Ho is identified by modem 
scholars with Gur Khan, founder of empire of Black 
Cathay in XII. cent. 

PRESTON (63* 46' N., 2® 42' W.), town, at mouth 
of Ribble, Lancashire, England. Hero Scots Royal- 
ists were defeated by Cromwell, 1648 ; town gave 

3 ort to Old Pretender, 1716, and to Young Fre- 
er, 1745. P. is important railway centre, . and 
dredging of river has given strong impetus to shipping 
trade ; manufactures cotton, has ship-building, 
machinery- and boiler-works ; exports coal. Pop. 
(1911) 117,113. 

PRESTONPANS (66* 67' N.. 2® 69' W.), village, 
Haddingtonshire, Scotland, on Firth of Forth ; scene 
of Jacobite victory over Royal forces (1745). 

PRESTWICH (63® 32' N., 2® 17' W.), town, Lanca- 
shire, England; cotton manufactures. Pop. (1911) 
17,195. 

PRESTWICH, SIR JOSEPH (1812-96), Eng. 
geologist ; awarded Wollaston Medal, 1849, for essays 
on geological subjects ; prof, of Geology, Oxford, 
1874-87; knighted, 1896. 

PRETENDER, THE, see CharlesEdward Stbwart, 
Prince, and James, the Old Pretender. 

PRETORIA (26® 63' S., 29® 6' E.), city. South 
Africa, seat of administration of Union of South 
Africa, and capital of Transvaal Province ; founded 
by Boers, 1866; named after M. W. Pretorius {q.v,)i 
entered by Lord Roberts, 1900 ; after which it became 
Brit, headquarters in South African War, 1900-2 ; 
fine government buildings under construction ; Prot. 
Episcopal cathedral ; Univ. College ; railway and dis- 
tributing centre, in midst of rich mining and agri- 
cultural district. Pop. (1911) 48,609. 

PRETORIUS, ANDRIES WILLIAM JACOBUS 
(1799-1863), Boer general; a leader in Cheat Trek 
from Capo Colony ; settled in Natal, 1838 ; drove off 
Zulus and founded republic of Natalia, 1838 ; Britain 
sent troops to occupy Natal, which became Brit, 
colony, 1843 ; P. petitioned against misrule, 1847 ; 
headed Transvaal revolts, 1848 and 1861, and secured 
establishment of Orange Free State. His son. Mar- 
thinus Weasel Pretorius (d. 1901) became first Pres, 
of Transvaal Republic, 1867-60; l^es. of Free State, 
1869-63 ; and Pros, of United S. African Republic, 1864 ; 
one of loaders in war against Britain. 

PREVEZA, Prbvbsa (38® 66' N., 20® 42' E.), sea- 
port, Albania, European Turkey, on Gulf of Arta. Pop. 
7400. 

PREVOST D’EXILES, ANTOINE FRANCOIS, 

Abb^! PbAvost (1697-1763), Fr. author; produced 
two hundred novels, but owes renown solely to Manon 
Lescavi (1733), a book unique in the century; it is a 
history of Parisian Bohemians by an accurate observer. 
PRIAM (olasBioal myth.), old king of Troy, father of 
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Hector^ Paris, Troilus, Cassandra ; only onoo mentioned 
in Homor — when he begs Hector’s body from Achilles. 

PFIAPULOIDEA, a class of onsegmented worm- 
like animals, with mouth and anus at opposite ends of 
body. They have a retractile introvert bearing the 
mouth at its tip, and live in mud and sand in the sea. 

PBIBILOF ISLANDS (58* N.. 170* W.), group oi 
islands, Bering boa, belonging to Alaska ((J.S.A.), 
seal fisheries. 

PRIBRAM {49* 42' N., 14® 1' E.), town, Bohemia, 
Austria; lead and silver mines. Pop. (1911) 13,328. 

PRICE, RICHARD (1723-91), Eng. Nonconform 
ist minister who wrote on morals, economics, and 
politics; wrote Review of the Principal Questions in 
Morals (1756), in many respects akin to thought of 
Cudworth (g.v.) ; strongly opposed war with America 
and welcomed Fr. Revolution- His sermon. On the 
Love of our Country (1789), provoked Burke’s attack 
on him in Reflections on the Revolution in France. 

PRICHARD, JAMES COWLES (1786-1848), 
;. physician and ethnologist ; physician to Bristol 
Infirmary; app. (1846) a commissioner in lunacy; 
the founder, in England, of the sciences of anthro- 
pology and ethnology, in which he made valuable 
researches, recognising the unity of mankind differenti- 
ated by various causes into the various races, and 
showing the relation of Celtic to other European 
languages and to Sanscrit. 

PRICKLY PEAR, see Cactus. 

PRIDEAUX, HUMPHREY (1648-1724), Anglican 
theologian and Hebrew scholar ; dean of Norwich, 
1702. 

PRIEGO DE CORDOBA (37® 28' N., 4® 14' W.), 
town, Cordoba, Spain ; oil and wine. Pop. 17,400. 

PRIENE, ancient Ionian city, Caria, Asia Minor. 

PRIEST, derived from presbyter (i.e, elder), an 
order in the Christian ministry, and also applied to 
ministers or officials of non -Christian religion. The 
idea of priesthood is difficult to define, but it might 
almost be said that a p. is a person who offers sacrifice ; 
the word is generally used of some one who performs 
a sacred office, very often with the idea besides of 
divine sanction or authority. In early times religion 
and magic were intermingled, and the functions of p. 
and chief ruler were combined. Hence the sur v i vals into 
historic times in both Greece and Rome. In neither 
case was there a priestly caste, but in Athens the king- 
archon performoa priestly functions, and in Rome after 
the abolition of the kingdom the title of rex was re- 
tained by an official who performed certain sacrificial 
rites. But in later times in Greece and Rome priestly 
functions were performed by ordinary magistrates. 
There was no hereditary priesthood in Romo and not 
much of one in Greece. In Rome the priestly offices 
were of considerable political importance. 

In ancient Assyria and Babylonia there were various 
officials who performed sacrea rites, but some scholars 
would hardly call them all p’s. In ancient Egypt p’s 
tended to bo, as in Romo, mere state functionaries. 
In India the priesthood, to which only Brahmans could 
be admitted, possessed greater power than almost any- 
where else. The place of the priesthood in Jewish 
religion is peculiar, for the primitive Semites had no 
real priesthood, but a priesthood gradually grow up (see 
Lkvitbs) which had charge of the Temple sacrifices, j 
Since the destruction of the Temple in A.D. 70 there 
have been no more p’s in J udaism, and Christian priest- 
hood has taken over some ideas from Judaism. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews Christ is the High Priest, 
so it is contended by somo there can be no priesthood 
among Christians, or that every layman is a p. — the 
extreme Prot. as opposed to the Catholic view. In 
Episcopalian Churches p. denotes a member of the 
second order of clergy, who, like p’s of R.C. and Greek 
Churches, performs sacred functions not reserved for 
bishops. 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH (1733-1804), Eng. scientist 
and Unitarian divine; studied Oriental and modern 
languages ; devoted himself toohem. ; became famous by 


his discovery of oxygen ; sympathised with Fr. Bevola- 
tion ; his books and apj^aratus were destroyed by 
mob; mi^ated to America, 1794. P. was a great 
scientist, but in exj^riment rather than logical powe?. 
See Thorpe’s Joseph Priestley (1906). 

PRIM, JUAN, Marquis db los Castillxjos 
(1814-70), Span, general ; distin|;uished in war with 
Morocco, 18^; assisted Serrano m revolution against 
Queen Isabell^ 1868 ; pres, of council and iparshal, 
1869; assassinated. 

PRIMATE, title in Bom. Empire, both civil and 
ecclesiastical ; now only ecclesiastical ; used of a chief 
bp. in West (like patriarch in the East). The A bp. of 
Canterbury is P. oj All England; the Abp. of York, 
P. of England. The Abp. of Lyons is Primal des 
OauLes. 

PRIMATES, an order of Mammals: Lxmubs, 
Monkeys, Apes, and Man. The order which, on 
account of its highly developed brain, and its watchful- 
ness over offspring, is placed highest in the animal 
kingdom. The majority of Monkeys are familiar on 
account of their semi-eroct gait, and their faces cari- 
caturing the human countenance, but the less-specialised 
individuals, and the Lemurs, have little external 
resemblance to their man-like relatives. The follow- 
ing characteristics which P. have in common will 
serve, however, to distinguish them from the other 
orders of Mammals. The eyes, instead of lying at the 
side of the head, are in front, and look almost straight 
forward, and the eye socket, or orbit, is completely 
surrounded by a ring of bone. The brain cavity is 
large, and the cerebral hemispheres of the brain are 
often much convoluted. The limbs are long, and 
neither the thigh-bone nor the upper arm-bone is 
hidden in the body. Both hands and feet are grasping 
organs (except the human foot) and both havo five 
digits, the gi'eat too, at least, having a flattened 
nail, except in the Orang-Utan, where the nivil is some- 
times absent. Again, the thumb or the groat toe, 
or both, lies away from and can bo opposed to its 
fellow-digits; and, lastly, all the females, except the 
Aye-Aye, with inguinal mammas have at least two 
mammes on the breast. 

The P, are on the whole fitted for life in forest 
regions, where they are to be found in companies, 
climbing by hands, feet, and often tails, roosting in 
the trees, but seldom traversing ground!. They live 
mainly upon fruits and loaves, but some devour 
spiders, insects, eggs, young birds, and even mammals. 

P. are warmth-loving animals, found only in tropical 
and sub-tropical regions, although some venture 
among the snows of the Himalayas. They are scattered 
over both Old and Now Worlds, but the inhabitants 
of the one differ in marked characters from the in- 
labitants of the other (see classification below). In 
iuropo the only representatives are the Barbary Apes, 
which dwell on the rock of Gibraltar, but in prehistoric 
times even English forests resounded to monkey chatter. 

The order Primates falls into the following natural 
groups ; — 

Sub-Order 1 . — Lemuroidba, monkey-like animals 
with fox-like faces ; orbit opens freely into temporal 
foasa ; front teeth separated in the middle line ; Drain 
poorly convoluted: Lemur, Galago, Indri, Potto, 
Loris, etc. 

Sub-Order 2 . — Anthropoidea, Man and Monkeys; 
monkey-like animals with more or less flat faces; 
orbit separated from temporal fossa by bony parti- 
tion ; front teeth in contact in middle line ; Drain 
usually highly convoluted ; falls into two ctouds : — 

Group L Platyrrhini, New-World Monkeys ; 
broad internasal septum ; nostrils directed outwards ; 
no bony external auditory meatus ; three premolars ; 
tail usuaUy prehensile. Family 1. Callitrichidcs 
(Marmosets), small, furry monkeys, with two molars 
on each side ; claws on all digits but great toe, which 
has flat nail; tail bushy, non-prehensile ; found in 
tropical forests of Central and S. America ; feed on 
insects and fruit ; 35 species in two genera : Hap alb 
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and Midas. Family 2. Cebida (75 species of 
Spider-Monkeys, Howlers, Squirrel-Monkeys, Capu- 
cnin Monkey, etc.), flat nails on all toes ; three molar 
teeth on each side. 

Group II. Catarrhint, Old-World Monkeys ; 
narrow intcrnasal septum ; nostrils directed down- 
wards ; bony external auditory meatus ; two pre- 
molars; tail not prehensile, or absent. Family 1. 
CercopithecidcB (174 species of Macaoqiies, Mandril, 
Proboscis Monkey, Vcrvet, Barbary Ape ; sec 
Cercopithkcidas), with arms shorter than legs ; 
hairs on arm all pointing towards wrist ; usually 

f ood tail ; bare, often coloured, patches on buttocks. 

’amily 2. Hylobatidce (16 species of Gibbons), 
with erect gait ; arms reaching ground ; hairs on 
arm all pointing to elbow ; no tail ; feed on fniits, 
young birds, insects, etc., in forests of South-Eastern 
Asia. Family 3. ^Simiidee (3 species — Gorilla, Orang- 
Utan, and Chimpanzee), semi -erect gait ; arms 
longer than legs; hairs; on arm all pointing to 
elbow ; no tail. Family 4. Hominidoe (Man), with 
erect gait ; arms shorter than legs ; soles of feet 
set flat on ground ; great too in line with other 
toes ; no tail ; large, highly convoluted brain. 
PRIME MINISTER, PREMIER, chief minister of 
Brit. Government; position developed with party 
system, P. M. being at first unofficial head of party in 
power ; recognised from Walpole’s time ; legal recogni- 
tion of office, 1905. The Australian Commonwealth 
has a * Prime Minister ’ ; the Australian States have 
‘ Premiers.’ The Fr. President du Conseil corresponds 
to Brit. Premier. 

PRIMITIVE METHODISTS, see Free CnirRc?HES. 
PRIMROSE {Primula mlgaris), an abundant 
indigenous species, possessing a rosette of crinkled 
sessile leaves, and bright yellow flowers which appear 
in spring. The flowers are dimorphic, one type show- 
ing a long style with anthers inserted midway up the 
corolla tiibe; the other short-styled, with anthers at 
the top. 

PRIMROSE LEAGUE, THE, Conservative 
association founded, 1883, in memory of Beaconsfield 
(the primrose being his favourite flower) ; chief pro- 
moters, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir John Gorst, Sir 
H. D. Wolff ; objects — to uphold religion, the Union, 
and Brit, imperial ascendancy ; organised into different 
* Habitations ’ {i.e. lodges); observes Primrose Day, 
April 19 (anniversary of Beaconsfield’s death). 

PRIMULA C£ a:, herbaceous perennials, with pen- 
tamerous flowers, the five stamens being opposite the 
petals ; ovary is formed by five carpels, with free 
central placontation ; include primrose, cowslip, 
cyclamen, pimpernel, and water violet. 

PRINCE (Lat. princeps, first, sovereign). — The 
principal uses of the word are: (1) Sovereign of a 
sub-stato (pijincipality), not a duchy or county, e.g. 
P. of Monaco; (2) members of royal family in most 
European countries. After XI. cent. Welsh kings were 
only known as p. ; hence title P. of Wales, granted 
to king’s eldest son, 1301 ; other children of Eng. 
sovereign were not called p’s till reign of James I. 
Under Victoria all children of sons of queen received 
title p. {or princess) f and in 1905 King Edward created 
Duchess 01 Fife Princess Royal and granted the style 
princess to her daughters. This use is probably derived 
from title princeps juventutia, bestowed on designated 
successor to Roman Empire. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND (46® 25' N., 63® 30' 
W.), province. Dominion of Canada, in Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, near New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; 
area, 2184 sq. miles ; surface generally undulating ; 
soil remarkably fertile ; 85 ^ per cent, of total area 
under cultivation. Settled ty French early in XV HI. 
cent. ; captured by British, 1768, and formally ceded 
to them, 1763 ; incorporated with Nova Scotia till 1768, 
when it became a separate province ; name ohangod 
from St. John’s to Prince Edward Island, 1799 ; joined 
Canadian Federation, 1873. It produces heavy crops 
of cereals, fruit, and vegetables; live stock largely 


raised; dairy-farming carried on. Industries include 
tanning, manufacture of flour, tobacco, starch, soap, 
canning of meat, fish, and lobsters. The province has 
a Lieut. -Gov. and Legislative Assembly and is repre- 
sented in Dominion Parliament. Capital is Charlotte- 
town. Inhabitants are mostly of British descent. 
Education is free and nominally obligatory. Pop. 
(1911) 93,728. See Canada. 

PRINCES' ISLANDS (40° 62' N., 29® 6' E.), 
group of islands, in Sea of Marmora, Turkey ; ancient 
Demonesu Pop. 11,000. 

PRINCETON (40° 18' N., 74® 42' W.), town, in 
Mercer County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; Washington here 
defeated British, 1777. Pop. (1010) 613G. Princeton 
University was evolved from Coll, of New Jersey, in- 
corporated, 1746 ; opened at Elizabeth, 1747 ; removed 
to Newark, 1748, when Aaron Burr became pres. ; re- 
moved to Princeton. 1764, but retained name College of 
New Jersey till 1896 ; gov. of New Jersey is chairman 
ex officio of tho board of trustees. 

PRINCETON (38° 21' N., 87° 39' W.), city, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; manufactures carriages, bricks and 
tiles. Pop. (1910) 6448. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. —In law tho relation- 
ship of principal and agent largely resembles that of 
master and servant. Generally the agent does not make 
contracts on his own behalf, but is moroly a conduit pipe 
and tho representative of his principal, and therefore 
the latter alono is usually bound by tho agent’s acts, 
and tho agent himself does not incur any liability. 

PRINGLE, SIR JOHN ( 1707-82), Scot, physician ; 
prof, of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh Umv. (1734); 
physician to forces in Low Countries, then settled in 
London, receiving various court appointments as 
physician; pres., Royal Society (1772); author of 
various works, the most important on military mod. 

PRINGSHEIM, NATHANAEL (1823-94), Gcr. 
botanist ; prof, of Bot. in Jena and Berlin, and did 
valuable work in determining tho sex history of plants. 

PRINTING, the art of stamping impressions of 
letters, figures, characters, or other designs with ink 
or pigment on paper, parchment, or similar substance. 
When such stamping is done on cloth, the process is 
known as Textile p. P. may bo said to be of three 
kinds : (1) CorPEu-PLATE, the basis of which is a 
metal plate, generally copper, having tho necessary 
letters or design sunk or engraved on its otherwise 
smooth surface (see Engraving); (2) Lithooraphio 
p., in which a perfectly flat and polished stone surface 
is used; and (3) Letterpress p., which is by far tho 
commonest and most used process of the three. In 
this process raised letters aro used, their surfaces inked, 
and the ink transferred to paper. P. from fixed typo 
seems to have been used more or less in very early 
times, and the rudiments of letterpress p. were known 
to the ancients ; p. with movable ^pos was probably 
practised in China about the XII. or Xltl. cent., 
while books were printed in Korea by means of mov- 
able types of clay or wood in the early XIII. cent. 
Cicero suggested in his De Natura Deorum that' types 
might bo made of metal, referring to them under the 
name of ‘ formas literarum.* Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that tho ideas of tho later printers originated in 
this suggestion. Vergil mentions that in his time it 
was the practice to brand cattle with letters of the 
owner’s name. 

All p. up to the XIII. cent, was, however, of the 
crudest nature ; it was still carried on by impressions 
of letters bv hand, printing-presses not being brought 
into general use until c. 1500. 

Impressions were taken from single pieces of wood 
on which were out in relief a variety of characters and 
letters. Some of the early books had each leaf printed 
from a single blook, and printing was done on one side 
of tho paper only. Indeed, up to comparatively recent 
times the printing of both sides of a sheet of paper was 
not accomplished. When a book was made, two sheets, 
printed on one side only, were pasted together and tho 
volume bound up. 
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Joh&n Qutenborg of Strasburg, if not the aotoal 
inventor of movable type and printing-preesos, cer- 
tainly did a great deal to set printing on a firm footing, 
li. J. Coster started business between 1420 and 1430, 
at Haarlem ; his first types were of wood, but later ho 
used lead and tin. Perhaps the earliest specimen of 
ing with movable types was Speculum Nostree 
Solu/w, by P. Schoffer. Gutenberg entered into 
partnership, and his partner invented matrices for 
casting typos. Gutenberg with Fust and Schofier set 
up a printing-house at Mainz, and about 1455 they 
publisnod a Lat. Bible, called sometimes ‘ the forty-two 
line Bible,* because each column had 42 lines. The 
first p. was done in typo {black-lelter) imitating the 
written hand of XV. cent. 

P. now made rapid strides in Europe. Workmen left 
the original printing-houses and carried their art with 
them, either taking service with other employers or 
sotting up business for themselves. P. was established 
at Naples inl4G5 ; at Romo by Swoynheimand Pannartz 
in 14o7 ; at Venice and Milan in 1469 ; at Paris, 1470; 
at Nuremberg and Verona, 1472 ; at Oxford in 1478 (by 
Theo. Rood); and at Constantinople in 1490. After 
this the art spread to almost every continental city, 
and also to Russia and America. 

The early typo used was Gothic style, but Roman 
typo introduoea by Sweynheim and Pannartz at Rome 
in 1467 replaced it for general use, although Ger. 
printers still largely use Gothic typo. The first book 
to be printed in Greek characters is believed to be one 
dated 1476, and printed at Milan, while the Pentateuch, 
dated 1482, was the first work to be printed in Hebrew. 
Some of the early printers other than those above 
mentioned wore: the Aldi of Venice (1490-1697), 
Baden of Paris (1602-98), Plantin of Antwerp (1614- 
89), Weohel of Paris and Frankfort (1630-72), Elzevir 
of Leiden and Amsterdam (1688-1680), and Bodoni 
of Parma (1768-1813). 

The first p. establishment in England was that 
sot up by William Caxton in 1476. Ho founded a 
press in tho precincts of Westminster Abbey — not in 
the abbey itself, as is often stated. The first book 
printed in English, however, was printed at Bruges 
in 1474, where in the following year was printed The 
Game and Playe of the Chcase. TTio first book printed 
in England was The Dictes and Sayinga of the Philo- 
eophera, Nov. 1477. Between that date and 1491 
over 70 books were printed in England, mostly works 
by such authors as Gower, Lydgate, Chaucer, and 
Malory. A censorship of p. was established in 1630 
for England, and printers were so abused and imprisoned 
that for a time the art almost became extinct in 
England. In 1094, however, the censorship was 
abolished and a revival in p. followed. No radical 
improvements were effected until mid-XIX. cent., 
when machines to lighten labour were introduced ; 
the improvements in speed and the introduction of 
machine p. rendered the daily newspaper a possibility. 

Printing-Presses. — Tho first p. -press was probably 
some sort of contrivance used by Gutenberg, and no 
doubt it was constructed of wood. The presses used 
in tho early part of the XVII. cent, wore wooden ones, 
and resembled the old wine -press in design. An 
upright frame held in place a flat table of smooth wood 
or stone. The paper was held in a frame parallel to 
the table, and was screwed down upon the mked typo 
resting on the table. Joseph Moxon wrote Mechantek 
Exerctses as applied to the Arte of Printing (1683), and 
the existing kind of press was improved by Blaeu. The 
earliest illustration of a press, aated 1007, shows how 
primitive the press was. It remained in this state until 
the close of the XVIII. cent. In 1800, Charles Mahon, 
3rd Earl of Stanhope, invented the iron p. -press. It 
had an upright frame, but in design was different 
from its predecessors, enabling a greater power to be 
obtained. With this press some 200 copies per hour, 
printed on one side, could be taken. In 1823 the Albion 
press was invented by R. W. Cope of London, and 
soon after, Clymer, an American, introduced the 


Columbian. Both these machines were oapable of 
turning out 260 copies per hour printed on one side. 
In 1772 Adkin and Walker invented a rotary press, 
the forerunner of modern p. -machines. Several im- 
provements were suggested bv Wm. Nicholson of 
London, embracing cylindrical formes and inking 
devices. In this machine the type was fixed on one 
cylinder, while another roller, covered with leather, 
pressed the paper into contact. The paper was 
carried through the rollers — or ‘ fed * — with tapes 
moving to and fro. It was feared that the rotating 
movement of tho rollers would tend to blur the impres- 
sion of the tj^e on the paper, but in actual practice 
it was found that it dirf not differ appreciably from 
the impressions obtained with flat press machines. 

Probably tho first newspaper to be printed by steam- 
driven p.-machino was the Times of Nov. 28, 1814, 
900 sheets per hour being printed on both sides, but 
by two ilistinct operations. Small iron hand-presses 
are still used at the present day for pulling proofs, 
while small platen machines worked by treadle (or by 
power, when employed continuously) are used for 
printing cards, circulars, etc. Tho design of these 
machines is practically the same as tho old Albion and 
Columbia machines, although minor improvements 
have been added as experience suggested. Single- 
cylinder machines are usea where one side of the sheet 
only is to bo printed, and macliines which print both 
sides of tho sheet arc called Perfecting machines. The 
sheet is perfected before leaving the press, but is 
printed on both sides by different operations. Two- 
colour machines have only one cylinder, which, how- 
ever, has two p. surfaces and two sets of inking appa- 
ratus. Rotary p. -machines aro used for that class of 
work where rapid dispatch is required, as in daily 
newspapers ana sometimes periodicals. Tho paper 
is contained on great reels, and is wound in at one end 
of tho machine, only to issue from the other in printed, 
cut, and folded copies of tho newspaper. Tho cycle 
of operations is too complex to give nero. 

Letterpresa Printing is tho process mostly used for 
general work. Tho letters of characters are cast on 
pieces of metal. Large lettering, however, such as 
posters and placards, is made of wood, carved in relief. 
A complete set of typo is called a fount ; each typo is 
notched at ono ond so that tho compositor may place 
it right way up without looking at the letter. The 
fount is contained in a tray or case which stands on 
a frame. Tho ti ay is divided into compartments, each 
of which contains typo of a certain letter. These 
compartments are so placed that those types which 
are most often used are close to the compositor’s hand. 
The chief heading of this article is in Clarendon 
capitals, and the subheading, ‘Printing-Presses,* in 
Clarendon lower case ; the body of tho article in 
Roman, and the title De Natura Deorum in italics. 
The sizes of types in general use are ; — 

This type is called Picfi. 

„ ,. „ Small Pica. 

„ „ Long Primer. 

M M I. Bourgeois. 

„ ,» Brevier. 

„ „ „ Minion. 

„ „ Nonpareil. 

Tho three smaller types. Ruby, Pearl, and Diamond, 
aro not in common use. The length of a line is 
measured by the number of erne that the line will 
take. 

The compositor picks np the required letters, places 
them in a setting-stick, or kiud of box-hke arrange- 
ment which holds them in place ; when sufficient linos 
have been arrangod they aro transferred to the galley, 
a brass tray with wooden sides. A proof is now 
* pulled * by a hand-press and read over by a printer’s 
reader, who corrects any errors and returns to the 
compositor for amendment. A * clean proof * is then 
taken for the author. A very small number of 
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Impreasions if printed direct from the galley type, but 
if, on the other hand, a large number is required, the 
type is stereotyped, ♦.«. a paper mould of page is filled 
with molton metal. After use the type is * broken up,’ 
i.e, returned to the oases. 

Textile Printing:, the art of ornamenting woven 
fabrics by p. designs in colour. The art is of very 
ancient origin. The Chinese used engraved wooden 
blocks before any kind of p, was known in Europe, 
while, according to Pliny and some of the hiero- 
gl3rphics of the tombs of Egypt, the ancient Egyptians 
also practised tho art of p. on cloths, as the repeated 
designs found in tombs snow. Other peoples familiar 
with tho practice were the Incas, the Peruvians, and 
the natives of Chile and Mexico. Textile p. was 
introduced into England in 1675 by a Fr. refugee 
who started works at Riohmond-on-Thames. The 
industry does not seem to have flourished greatly 
anywhere before tho latter part of the XVII. cent, 
and the early part of the XVIII. ; about this time a 
development took place, and works were erected in 
Franco, Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. Calico 
. was commenced in Scotland in 1738, while Messrs, 
layton erected an establishment at Bambor Bridge, 
near Preston, which subsequently became famous. 
Textile p. is now done in all parts of the world and 
in many varieties of style ; the French have always 
been the most artistic in design. 

The design may bo imprinted by stencil, wood 
blocks, or engraved plates or rollers. Tho ink is 
thickened and specially prepared to prevent its running 
and spoiling the design, while it is also rendered ‘ fast ’ 
to prevent washing out. Tho following are the styles 
most commonly in use : — 

(1) Hand Block Printing. — This is tho simplest 
and slowest process, but it is considered to give the 
most artistic results. Blocks arc cut from special 
woods (as sycamore, plane, or pear-tree), a wood of 
even texture and of medium hardness being requisite. 
Tho wood is first cut into convenient sizes and planed 
perfectly smooth. Tho design is then drawn on its 
surface or imprinted with a transfer. Tho superfluous 
wood is then cut away, leaving the design in relief. 
As lino details either break away in working, or would 
soon wear away in practice, it is customary to build 
them up with strips of metal. If tho finished pattern 
is to bo in different colours, separate blocks are made 
for each part of the pattern having a different colour, 
and tho printing is done by separate operations. 

(2) Perrotink, or Block Printing by machinery, is 
a somewhat complex process, consisting of a kind of 
printing-press ; the system was invented by Perrot of 
Rouen in 1834. 

(3) Printing by Engraved Copper Plates was 
first invented by Boll in 1770, but is now obsolete in 
England, although still used in Switzerland in specially 
fine engraving work for handkerchiefs, 

(4) Engraved Roi.ler Printing, a process also 
invented by Bell in 1785. The actual invention was 
improved by Parkinson and used by Messrs, Livesey, 
Hall, Hargreaves, & Co., of Bamber Bridge, Preston, 
in the early days of textile p. This machine printed 
calico in from two to six coloui's at one operation, and 
was an ingenious arrangement. Modem machines of 
this type print in from two to sixteen colours, and are 
of essentially the same principle. A comparatively 
recent invention is the Duplex machine, which prints 
both sides of the cloth. In modem roller p. some 
10,000 or 12,000 yards of cloth can bo printed in a 
ton-hours* daj^ by a single -cylinder machine. All 
manner of designs are used, from fine to broad effects, 
and great exactitude in the * register * of the pattern 
is obtainable. 

(5) Stbnoilliko is a very old art in itself, and has 
Htieen used for ages by the Japanese. The desired 

pattern is out from a sheet of strong paper with a 
sharp knife. The sheet is then laid on the cloth, and 
the colour brushed through. A machine for stencil p. 
in on) colour was patented by Sharp in 1894. 


„ ^ has been tried in textile p., but is 

of little practical value. The chief cloths treated are 
calico, cotton, woollen, and silk. 

E. A. Parnell, Dyeing and Calico Printing (1849) ; 
W. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico Printing (1864), 

PRIOR, ecclesiastical title given to monastio 
officials, and then technically to one ranking immedi- 
ately after tho abbot ; some orders called the head of 
a house * prior.* 

PRIOR, MATTHEW (1601-1721), Eng. poet. 
His early training was under tho care of an uncle, a 
vintner in Channel Row. At his uncle’s office he met 
tho Earl of Dorset, why helped to finance him during 
his student days. Under Anno he rose to bo an 
ambassador, but it is as a writer of light verso rather 
than as a diplomatist that ho is romeiu bored. 

PHISCIAN, pRisciANUS, surnamed CiBSARiENSiS 
(fl. VI. cent. A.D.), Latin grammarian; b. in Maure- 
tania ; lived in reign of Anastasius and taught rhetoric 
and grammar at Constantinople. 

PRISCILLIAN (d. 385), Span, heresiarch ; founder 
of heresy bearing his name ; preached rigid asceticism, 
denouncing marriage ; burned to death at Treves ; 
followers afterwards persecuted ; his views preached 
later by the Cathaii. 

PRISHTINA, Pristina (42* 30' N., 21* 18' E. ), town, 
vilayet Kossova, European Turkey ; occupied by 
Balkan Allies, 1912-13. Pop. 17,500. 

PRISON, place of confinement for ill-doers. The 
aim of p’s has varied considerably ; originally mere 
detention of person wanted by justice ; punishments 
wore then death, fines in re, corporal chastisement, and 
torture. Humaner ideas suggested imprisonment. 
From then till last cent, the aim of imprisonment 
seems to have been slow torture ; prisoners were 
treated like wild boasts, left in damp, disease -ridden, 
and filthy quarters, in rags and with insufficient food. 

It is significant that the Fr. Revolution started by 
razing tho most notorious prison of the time (tho 
Bastille). John Howard, J. Ncild, and Miss Fry drew 
public attention to the shocking state of p’s, and a 
Prison Society was formed (1817). Differentiation of 
sex was the first object attained (1823), separate cells 
and the provision of occupation followed (1839). 
Mr. Crawford had been sent to America to report on 
the p’s there (1834), and had suggested many improve- 
ments to a parliamentary Select Committee. In 
1840 tho first * new model ’ p, was built at Pentonville 
on the separate cell system. Lately p. reform has 
taken a different direction, and save in cases of penal 
servitude the separate treatment has yielded to 
supervised common occupations. The theoretical 
aim of modern p’s is not so much to inflict personal 
pimishmont as to remove the subject from his criminal 
surroundings, protect society from him for a time, and 
give him a chance of fitting himself out for honest 
livelihood on his release. It is as yet largely a theory, 
but progress is being made, ospeoially in Belgium, 
toward its accomplishment. This is particularly 
the case with youthful offenders ; * Borstal * institu- 
tions and training-ships have replaocd p*s in numbers 
of these oases. The present system of p. discipline 
in Britain, with its wide use of ticket-oMeavo, is based 
on the recommendations of a Departmental Committee 
in 1895. 

PRISTIS, see under Rays. 

PRITCHARD, CHARLES (1808-93), Brit, astrono- 
mor; schoolmaster and Savilian proL of Astron., 
Oxford, 1870. 

PRITTLEWELL, pariah, Essex, England, in 
borough of Southend-on- Sea. 

PRIVAS (44® 44' N., 4® 37' E.), chief town, Ard^he, 
France, on Ouveze ; iron-mines. Pop. (oomm.) 7200. 

PRIVATEER, war-vessel owned privately and 
licensed by * letters of marque * from a govemmont. 
See Declaration ot Paris. 

PRIVY COUNCIL, body of advisers of Brit. 
Crown. Its original was Great Council of Norman 
kings composed of magnates of realm. Great Counoil 
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became House of Lords of new Parliament and also 
developed into Privy Council, which existed as separate 
body (consilium regis) in XIV; cent. Instead of general 
body of tenants-in>chief the Council was composed in 
1404 of 3 Im’s, 9 lay lords, 6 knights, and 1 lesser 
councillor. Under Tudor and Stewart, ‘ King in Council * 
sought to exercise authority of king and council of early 
feudal times ; lost power, 1640 ; Cabinet appeared in 
X VIL cent, and was organised by Charles II.; and various 
boards, e,g. Board of Trade, Board of Education, have 
assumed other functions of Privy Council. King in 
Council is still tribunal of final appeal (Judicial Com- 
mitlct). The rank of P.C. is a distinguished one ( members 
being styled Right Honourable), Council includescortain 
Brit, colonial statesmen and administrators. All 
members are seldom summoned to Council meetings. 
Lord President of Oounoil is important Cabinet 
minister. Ireland has its own P. C. 

PRIZE OF WAR (Fr. prwc, seizing, capture), pro- 
perty (especially vessels and their cargoes) captured 
and kept by belligerents, in accordance with inter- 
national rights of war. Prizes may be taken from 
the enemy and from neutrals violating laws of neu- 
trality (g.v.). Prize money is awarded to those who 
effect capture, and a Prize Court adjudicates on ques- 
tions concerning such captures. The second Hague 
Conference decided to establish an International Prize 
Court (comprising 15 judges, one bach from a number 
of European and other countries) to settle di.sputed 
oases; and by Naval Prize Act, 1911, endorsing 
the Declaration of London, the Brit. Prize Court is 
subordinated to this International Court. See also 
CONTEABAND. 

PRIZE-FIGHTING, see Boxing. 

PRIZREN, PiCRZERiN (42® 8^ N., 21® E.), chief 
town, Kosbovo, European Turkey ; scat of Roman 
Catholio abp. and Gk. bp. ; active trade ; former 
capital of Servian kings ; manufactures glass and 
weapons. Pop, c. 60,000. 

PRJEVALSKY, NIKOLAI MIKHAILOVICH 

(1839-88), Russ. Asiatic traveller and writer ; sent out 
by Russ. Imperial Geographical Soo, and visited hitherto 
unexplored regions of Central Asia ; made important 
geographical and scientific discoveries. 

PROBABILITY.— (1) The usual definition of p,, 
or chance, is as follows ; * If an event can happen in 
a ways, and fail in h ways, and all those ways are 
equally likely to occur, then the p. of its happening 

is and the probability of its failing is 

Events aro said to be equally likely when wc have 
no reason to expect one any more than the other ; 
e.g, drawing a ball from a bag containing only 
black and white balls in unknown proportions, there 
is no reason to expect one more than the other ; so 
the drawing of a black ball and of a white one are 
equally likely, and the probability of drawing either 

is 2* Again, if in the long-run events occur equally 

often, we may say they are equally likely ; e.g, in 
tossing a coin, the ratio of the number of times heads 
occurs to that of tails is in the long-run little different 
from unity. So wo get another definition, consistent 
with the first, that tho p. of an event occurring is the 
ratio of the number of times in which the event occurs, 
in the long-run, to tho sum of the number of times in 
which events of that description occur, and in which 
they fail to occur. 

(2) If an event is certain, it will occur always, and 
its p. is 1. Hence, if p is tho probability of an event 
occurring, 1 - p is the probability of it failing. If the 
ratio of tho p. of an event occurring to that of it failing 
is a : 6, it is said that the odds are a to 6 for the event, 
or 6 to a against it, according as a or 6 is tho greater. 

(3) When different events are mutually exclusive 
(i.e. if one occurs, other can not occur), the chance 
that one or other of the different events occurs is the 
•urn of the chances of the separate events. 

(4) Tho p. of two independent events both happen- 


ing is the product of the separate p's of their hap* 
pening; e.g, the p. of throwing heads twice in two 

throws of a coin is i, for the p. of throwing heads each 

time is The odds, therefore, against two successive 
throws of heads is 3 to 1. 

(6) If two events are dependent, the p. of the second 
being different when the first happens from when it 
fails, we get a similar result to that of (4). If Pi is 
the probability of the first occurring, and, that having 
occurred, the probability of the second is then p 2 , 
the probability of both happening is PiXp^; e.g. tho 
chance of drawing two red balls in succession from a 

g 

bag containing three red and five white balls is ^g- 

3 

For the chance of drawing a red ball the first time is g, 
and, the ball drawn not being replaced, tho ohance of 
again drawing a red ball is Hence the p. of 
3 2 3 

drawing both red balls = 

(6) Tho p. of a certain event happening being 
known in one trial, the p. of it happening once, twice, 
three times, etc., in n trials can at once be written 
down. For, p being the probability of the event 
happening, the probability of it failing is \-p=q. 
Hence, the probability of its happening r times and 
failing n - r times in any given order is But the 

total number of ways in which tho event could occur 
exactly r times in n trials is nCn and since these ways 
are all equally likely and mutually exclusive, the 
probability of the event happening exactly r times in 
n trials is nCrP^'g^ ” *■. So, expanding (p + ^)** by the 
binomial theorem, the sucoesaive terms give tho 
probability of tho event happening exactly n times, 
(n- 1) times, (n- 2) times, etc., in n trials. From this 
we can get tho most probable number of succeBses and 
failures in n trials by finding the greatest term in tho 
expansion. Again, the probability of it happening 
at least r times in n trials is 

+ V+ . . . 

e.g, (i.) Tho chance of throwing 10 with two dice is 
For tho whole number of different throws is 6*, 

and there are 3 ways of throwing 10. Hence tho ro- 
3 1 

quired chance is four throws with a 

pair of dice, the chance of throwing doublets at least 
19 

twice is For in a single throw the chance of 

Hence 


1 IQ 

it=j|i(l+4.0 + 6.6*)=,-^. 

(7) Inverse Probability. — If it is known that an 
event has happened in consequence of a certain 

number of causes, the determination of the p's of the 

different possible causes is a problem in inverse p. ; e.g, 
a purse contains 6 sovereigns and 2 shillings ; a second, 
2 sovereiras and 6 shillings; a sovereign has been 
drawn ; &d the chance that it came from the first or 
second purse. Considering a large number, N, of trials, 
tho ohance of tho sovereign being drawn from the 

first purse is and from the second, 

2 1 2 

|XoN=^N. Putting N=14n, the chances are fin 
7 2 14 ^ 

and 2n, and hence the p’s are ^ and Questions 



doublets Is ^ or ohance of failing is 

required chanoo is sum of first 3 terms of 
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relating to testimony may be solved by similar methods, 
but are of no praotioal value. 

(8) I<ooal Probability. — Most of the problems 
require the Integral Calculus, but a few may be solved 
by simple geometrical methods. 

Whitworth, Choice and Chance ; Bertrand, Calcul 
dee probahilitia ; Todhunter, History of Theory of 
Probability, 

PROBATE. — The proving of a will. The P. 
Registry is now at Somerset House. P., or Letters of 
Administration, cannot be taken out till a week after 
the testator’s death, but must bo taken out within 
six months, or the executors are liable to penalties. 
Where the will is not disputed, it can bo proved cheaply 
by common form at Somerset House. To be proved 
in solemn form it must bo done in court. P. (with 
Divorce, and Admiralty) is the Third Division of the 
High Court of Justice. 

PROBATION, proof ; a person app. to an office is 
on p. when the appointment is not finally ratified until 
there is assurance that the person so app. will give 
satisfaction. Under the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1907, any person charged before a court of summary 
jurisdiction may bo released on p., when the court 
thinks the charge proved, but that it is inexpedient 
to inflict punishment ; the offender entering into a 
recognizance to be of good behaviour. 

PROBOSCIDA:, Hlephants {q.v.). 

PROBOSCIS, an elongated nose, such as that of 
Elephants or Tapirs, applied also to almost any elon- 
gated or protrusible mouth organ, as in many Worms, 
Butterflies, and Moths, etc. 

PROBOSCIS MONKEY, see under CERCoriTHE- 
CIBM, 

PROG AVIA, Conies {Procaviidoct or Hydracoidea), 
a sub-order of small Ungulate Mammals confined to 
Syria, Arabia, and Africa. They arc small, brownish- 
grey, rabbit-like animals, with short snout, cars, and 
legs, and very small tail. They live in the crevices of 
rocks and feed upon foliage and tree-shoots. Many are 
arboreal and expert climbers. Formerly known as 
Hyrax and Dendrohyrax, all are now grouped in genus 
Procavia, 

PROCELLARIID.S, PETREL Family (q.v,), 

PROCESSION, a number of persons going cere- 
monially in ordered array. P’s have been common 
in both religious and secular life, especially the former ; 
religious p’s were a regular part of official Gk. and 
Rom. rofigion. Their beginning in the Christian 
Church does not date certainly farther back than IV. 
cent., though they may bo older. The oucharistic 
p’s are somewhat later. Processional litanies 
wore early in use ; these were penitential in times 
of disaster. Funerals were accompanied by p’s as 
they are among nearly all churches to this day. At 
the Reformation p’s wore generally abandoned in the 
Reformed churches, but they continued to some 
extent in the Lutheran and Anglican churches. There 
has been a great revival of them in England since the 
Oxford Movement. Except in the burial service a p. 
is not enjoined in the Prayer Book and they are no- 
where forbidden. The Rom. ritual has elaborate 
regulations for them. 

PROCID A (40° 66' N., 14° 2' E.), volcanic i8land,Italy, 
W. of Bay of Naples ; ancient Prochyta. Pop. 14,600. 

PRO CLUB, see Plato (Neo-Platonism). 

PROCOP THE Great {c. 1380-1434), Hussite 
leader ; became general of Taborites on death of Zizka ; 
spread terror over Europe ; ruled Bohemia till death 
in battle of Lijmn, With him fell his great general, 
Procop the Little. 

PROCOPIUS (fl. VT. cent.), Byzantine historian; 
booame chief adviser of Belisarius, c. 627, and went 
with him to African, Ital., and Pers. Wars, which he 
described ; settled in Constantinople from 642 to death, 
about 662 ; chief works : Boo^ of the Wars ; the 
Anecdota or * Secret History^ a scurrilous attack on 
Justinian and Theodora ; The Buildings of Justinian ; 
chief source of history of time. 


PROCRUSTES, Damastbs, Polypbmoh, a robber 
of Attica who placed victims on a bed (‘ Procrustean 
bed ’) ; if too tall he hewed off their limbs, if too short 
he racked them ; Theseus slew him. 

PROCTER, BRYAN WALLER, ‘ Barry Cornwall * 
(1787-1874), Eng. poet of little merit ; fame rests on 
his personality ; his friends included Lamb, Keats, 
Scott, Tennyson, Dickens. His dau. Adelaide Ann T 
(1826-64) was also a poet. 

PROCTOR, a shortened form of Procurator, 
meaning one who acts on behalf of another. In the 
Law Courts solicitors have taken the place of p’s (who 
formerly were officers in ecclesiastical courts), but the 
King’s P. survives to intervene in divorce cases, and 
prevent a decree being made absolute when collusion 
or concealment of facts has taken place. Univ. p’s are 
masters of arts app. by the univ. authorities to pre- 
serve discipline in public places. 

PROCTOR, RICHARD ANTHONY (1837-88), 
Brit, astronomer ; wrote many books in popular 
stylo ; greatest work, perhaps, Old and New Astronomy 
(unfinished at death ; completed later by llanyard). 

PROCURATOR, literally one to whom a charge 
has been committed by another person ; name of various 
officials in Middle Ages, and of administrator in certain 
religious houses. In Scotland the y. -fiscal is a public 
prosecutor app. by the sheriff. 

PROCYON, see Raccoon FAMnY. 

PROCYONIDJE, Raccoon FAmLY {q.v.), 

PRODUCTION, meaning the Production of Wealth, 
is one of the great divisions into which political econo- 
mists arrange their subject, distinguishing it thereby 
from the Distribution of Wealth. 

PROFIT-SHARING, a system of remuneration 
adopted by certain employers, who allocate a fixed 
proportion of the profits of industry — in addition to 
wages — to the working people engaged in the particular 
business. It has been tried with success in England 
by the South Metropolitan and other gas companies, 
and by Leclairo and Godin in France. 

PROGLOTTIDES, segments of a Tapeworm. 

PROGNOSIS, the forecast of the course and ter- 
mination of a disease. 

PROGRAMME MUSIC, in its highest sense, is 
any instrumental music, usually orchestral, which 
avowedly seeks to ‘ tell a story,’ or depict certain 
definite scenes and emotions. In a lower sense it may 
be taken to include such music as Hiindel’s imitation of 
the plague of flies in Israel in Kgypt. Beethoven was 
the first great writer of p. m., though Haydn and 
Mozart often ‘ worked to a picture.’ Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony and Hebrides Overture, Schumann’s 
Carneval and Fantasia in C, Liszt’s Mazeppa and 
Symphonic Poems, and MacCunn’s Land of the Moun- 
tain and the Flood overture are good examples. Re- 
cently Strauss, Debussy, and others have made p. m. 
something of a cult ; but many of these modem efforts 
undoubtedly go beyond the lesitimato sphere of music. 

Prof. Niccks, Programme Music in the Last Four 
Centuries ( Novel lo). 

PROGRESSION (in math’s), see SERIES. 

PROHIBITION, see under Temperance. 

PROJECTILES. — A knowledge of the properties 
of p. is essential to modem gunnery, which has now 
assumed the position of a science (ballistics, from Gk. 
ballo, throw). The projectile is the thing tl]jx)wn : its 
path, the trajectory. Considering alone the action of 
gravity, acting vertically downwards, the trajectory is 
a parabola, the path to the highest point being exactly 
reproduced on the opposite side of the origin. But 
under the resistance of air the trajectory loses its sym- 
metry, the descent from the highest point being sharper 
than the path to it. The resistance depends on the 
velocity, shape, size, and mass of the projectile, factors 
given or calculable from those given. 

The earliest authority on p. was Tartaglia in Nova 
ScierUia (1637) ; Galileo followed, but neglected the 
resistance of tne air, and, indeed, this governing factor 
was not accurately investigated until 1864, when the 
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Rev. F. BasfoHh oommenoed to measure the resistances 
experimentally over long ranges. For velocities lower 
than 1000 ft. and above 1300 per second, the resistance, 
os Newton deduced, varies as the square of the velocity ; 
but between these limits the resistance is very much 
higher. With projectiles of the same shape the resist- 
anoe varies as the square of the diameter, but inversely 
with the weight. 

The velocity of shot had been measured as early as 
1742 by the ballistic eendulwn of B. Robins, and nearly 
a century passed before the invention was superseded 
(see Chbonooraph). The science is now so complete 
that time of flight, elevation, and penetration (factors 
included in tables drawn up for every weapon) can be 
computed as well as the charge, size of chamber, shape 
of projectile, length and thickness of weapon. 

The part of ballistics which treats of the gun’s pro- 
perties is called interior ballistics. It has for its problems 
the pressure of the explosive gas and the strains pro- 
duced in the gun. From one point of view the gun is 
merely a heat engine (see Enoinb), the cycle of operation 
being completed in a single stroke. Its problem is 
therefore the general one of thermo-d 3 nQaraics {q.v. ). The 
pressures inside the gun- boro wore discovered by accur- 
ate experiments, and the first were carried out by 
Robins. The advantage of modem explosive charges, 
as compared with the abandoned black gunpowder, are 
the evolution of greater values of gas at an increased 
pressure and temperature. The charges are therefore 
smaller. Cordite is used in British ordnance. 

Exterior and Interior Ballistics, Ingalls ; Ordnance 
and Gunnery, Lessak. 

PROJECTION. — If all the points of any figure be 
joined to any fixed point in space (0), the joining 
lines form a cone with 0 as vertex. The section of 
this cone by any plane gives a figure called the 
projection of the given figure. The plane cutting 
the cone is called the plane of p, Biflerent positions 
of the vertex give rise to different types of p. : (i.) 
Orthographic p. — vertex is infinitely distant, so that 
projecting rays are parallel, (ii.) Orthogonal p. — rays 
parallel and perpendicular to plane of p. (iii.) Pro- 
'lections of Sphere (of great importance in map-making) 
— (a) Stereographio p., vertex on surface of sphere; plane 
of p., the tangent plane at end of diameter through 
vertex. (6) Globular p., vertex is at distsmee x 
radius from surface ; plane of p. is perpendicular to 
diameter through vertex, (c) Mercator's p., not true 
p. as in above (see Mjbbcato&). Method of p, is 
very useful in geometry. 

The following elementary theorems are proved in 
most text-books {e,g. Salmon’s Conic Sections, C. 
Smith’s Conic Sections), A straight lino is projected 
into a straight line. Any plane curve is projected into 
one of the same degree. Any tangent to one is pro- 
jected into a tangent to the other. Any property of 
a given curve not involving the magnitude of lines or 
angles, but dealing merely with relative positions of 
points, lines, and the curve, will bo true for the pro- 
jected figure. Thus, since the tangents at the ex- 
tremities of chords of a circle through a fixed point 
intersect on a straight line, the polar of the point, and 
dnee it can bo shown that any conic can bo projected 
into a circle, the theorem of poles and polars is true for 
aU conics. Paccal’s theorem, that the three intersec- 
tions of the opposite sides of any hexagon inscribed in 
a conic are in a straight line, and Brianchon’s theorem, 
that the three opposite diagonals of every hexagon 
circumscribing a conic intersect in a point, only require 
roving for the circle, and by p. they are easily seen to 
0 trae generally. Properties like the above, which 
remain true on p., are called projective properties. 
Some of these do involve magnitudes. Moat im^rtant ' 
of these is : Cross ratios of pencils and ranges are un- 
altered by p. Angles constant in any figure are not in 
general constant in the p., but we have such theorems 
as the following : An^ two lines at right angles to I 
each other will he projected into lines which cut bar- i 
monically the line joining the two fixed points, which 


are the p’s of the imaginary points at infinity on a 
circle. 

PROKOPOVICH, THEOFAN (1681-1736), abp. 
of Novgorod, 1724, and reformer of Russ. Church. 

PROLETARIATE, lower classes in a state ; in 
Servios Tullius’ time proletarius was a man valuable 
only as a bogetter of offspring (proles), 

PROLOGUE, term denoting a preface to a poem 
or a drama. The original p. in Greek was an integral 
part of the drama, but it has degenerated into a mere 
explanatory address to the audience. 

PROME (18° 43' N., 96* 16' E.), district, Pegudivi- 
sion. Lower Burma. Pop. 375,000. Chief town, 
Prome, on Irrawadi ; trade in rice ; silk -weaving 
industry. Pop. 30,000. 

PROMETHEUS (classical mjiih.), s. of lapetus, 
a Titan, and Clymene, bro. of Atlas and Epimetheus ; 
is represented as helping men against Zeus and 
teaching the arts ; has been called the culture-hero 
of the Greeks ; helped Zeus against the Titans ; 
brought lire to mortals, and as punishment was 
chained to Mount Caucasus, whore an eagle by day 
dovourod his liver, which OTew again by night ; defiverod 
by Ileracles ; subject of many legends (see Hesiod’s 
Works and Days and iEschylus* Prometheus Bound), 
The Gk. legend of the theft of fire is analogous to many 
stories in idl parts of the world. 

PRONG-BUCK (Aniilocapra americana), an ente- 
lopo-like hoofed mammal, found only on the prairies 
of western North America, and distinguished from 
antelopes proper by its horns, with a short branch, 
which are shod annually. 

PROOF-READING is the art of correcting 
errors of the compositor (and if necessary of the author) 
in order to make the printed shoot mechanically 
perfect. To facilitate proof-correcting there is a 
recognised system of signs, by which all the commoner 
errors are indicated. Corrections are marked in the 
margin. Proof-reading requires wide general know- 
ledge, thorough understanding of typography, and 
keen vision, 

PROPERTIUS, SEXTUS, (fl. 28-15 B.C.), Rom. 
poet ; b. Assisium, Umbria ; cd. Romo ; joined 
literary coterie of which Mseconas was patron ; became 
friend of Vergil and Ovid; infatuated by courtesan 
whom ho calls ‘ Cynthia ’ ; parted by mutual infidelity. 
P. was greatest master of the elegiao metre; is 
imaginative, tender, brilliant in flashes, though his 
work is not consistent ; wonderful descriptive power 
and command of language. Four books of his poems 
are extant, mostly love-poems interspersed with 
versos on political and nistorical themes. Best- 
known poem describes the appeoranco of Cynthia’s 
ghost to the poet. 

PROPERTY, see Inherit ANCB. 

PROPHET (Gk. ‘ one who speaks forth *), name 
given to a certain class of men, especially among the 
ancient Hebrews, and to some extent also in Chris- 
tianity and elsewhere. 

L Jewish. — The Prophets is given as a title to one 
portion of the Old Testament both in Hebrew and 
English. There are the four Greater P's — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel ; and the twelve Lesser P's 
— Hosea to Zeohariah (qq.v.) in the Old Testament. 
The ordinary conception of a p. is that of one who 
foretells future events, but this is only one aspect of his 
work. It seems probable that the Old Testament p’s 
were possessed at least of extraordinary insight and 
did sometimes foretell future events. In reaction from 
this, the tendency has been to emphasise exclusively 
the work of the p’s as moral reformers — also a one-sided 
view. Rather should they be viewed fundamentally 
as those who spoke forth the will of God — His inter- 
preters to His people. The constant refrain, ’The 
word of the Lord came unto me, saying,* shows that the 
p. did not regard his message as simply his own. 

In early times the p. seems to have been a seer or vision- 
ary, one who in ecstatic frenzy uttered strange sounds, 
BO we are told that ho that was formerly called a seer 
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was now called a p. (/ Samuel 9*). Then from Samuel 
onwards the ecstatic element tends to disappear and 
the moral and spiritual to come uppermost. The great 
ago of Hebrew prophecy, however, be^s in the 
cent., with xVmos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Mioah, when Israel 
was threatened with Assyrian supremacy. The main 
task, at any rate, of those men was not to prophecy 
future events, but to speak to men of their own age — 
firstly, against prevalent moral and idolatrous oorrup* 
tion; secondly, to proclaim the greatness and love of 
Crod. Thoir work was con tin u^ by Jeremiah and 
others, and prophetic activity continued till the IV. 
cent. B.C. But the understanding of the work of the 
p’s is intimately bound up with the hist, criticism of the 
Old Testament. The prophets’ writings cannot bo 
understood except by always keeping in sight the 
political history of their time. It is now known that the 
Law took its final shape after the p’s had wi'itten. 
Owing to the sins of thoir time the work of the p’s was 
bound to bo largely denun ciatoi^. It is a great mistake 
to think that Isaiah was primarily * poetic,’ as a certain 
school of critics have done. 

II. Christian. — P’s in the Christian Church were 
very different from the famous names of Old Testament 
times. St. Paul mentions prophesying in 1 Corinthians 
12 as a special gift, and it seems to have been akin to 
preaching. A p. was one inspired by the Holy Spirit 
to speak certain things. We find continual warnings 
against false p’s, either hypocrites, or, more often, those 
who were self -deceived, and would lead others astray. 
The Didachi (Teaching of the Twelve Apostles) is hostile 
to the p’s, who in the III. cent, became extinct. 

Burney, Theology of the New Testainenli Robertson 
Smith, Propheis of Israel, 

PROPITHECUS, see SlFAKAS. 

PROSELYTE (Greek), literally a sojourner, now 
used only of a convert from one religion to another : 
in ancient Judaism there arc (1) full p’s, admitted 
by circumcision and baptism ; and (2) p’s of the gate. 

PROSERPINE, called Persephone by the Greeks, 
was the dau. of Dometer. She was gathering flowers 
in the vale of Henna when Pluto, king of the under- 
world, carried her away. Her mother mourned her, 
and as she mourned the crops ceased. A reconcilia- 
tion was brought about, by which it was agreed that 
during half the year P. should dwell with her mother 
in the land of the living, and during the other half 
she should dwell with Pluto among the dead. 

PROSKUROV, Ploskurov (49® 26' N., 27® E.), 
town, Podolia, Russia ; active trade. Pop. 25,000. 

PROSODY, the art of versification. Terms used 
are : verse, line of poetry ; stanza^ set of versos ‘ stand- 
ing * together ; foott a single syllable, or a group of 
syUablos ; accent^ stress of voice on syllable ; quantity, 
time occupied in pronouncing a syllable, essential in 
classical, not in Eng. p. ; scansion, act of counting feet 
in a verse ; metre, measure of a verse ; allitercUicn, 
recurrence of an initial sound in a verse. 

Common feet in Eng. p. are iamb (w-)t trochee 
(- epondu (--), dactyl (-vJ, anapocsl 

Metres. — (1) Iambic Dimeter, e,g , — 

Then sigh | not so. 

(2) Iambic Trimeter, ‘ Ballad Metre,’ ‘ Common 
Metre * (of hymns), e,g , — 

Our h^e | for ye^ | to come. 

(3) Tetrameter, c.g.— 

She stole | al<^, | its ^ih | ing spoke. 

(4) Iambic Pentameter, e.g . — 

The er | U that | men do | lifes af | tor thmn. 

(6) Alexandrine (6 feet), e.g ^ — 

I a grare, | unk^ed, { i fised, end | unknown. 

(6) * Fourtoener,’ e.g , — 

The king | Is o^ie | to | slial us | all in | his sr | mour dreet 

(See CouFLisT, Lybioal PoSTRYt Sonnet, Ojcsuba. 


PROSPER OF AQUITAINE (390-406), eoolosi- 
astioal author and follower of St. Augustine, whom he 
defended in eeveral writings ; his most important work 
is his JSpitoma chronicon, 

PROSSNITZ (49® 29' N., 17® 7' E.), town, Moravia, 
Austria; cloth manufactures. Pop. (1910)31,162;. 

PROSTATE GLAND, see Reproductivb Ststbm. 

PROSTITUTION may bo defined as promiscuous 
fornication for the sake of gain. It is not to be con- 
founded with concubinage or adultery, for the conoubino 
may bo the lawful, though unmarried, wife of a bigamous 
or polygamous husband, and adultery, being the viola- 
tion of marriage, requires that one at least of the offend- 
ing parties shall be married. From the earliest times of 
civilisation the prostitute, the woman who sells her body 
for the gratification of the man’s sexual instinct, has 
been found in the world, and while common public 
opinion condemns the woman and holds her profusion 
in disrepute it has not been strong enough to abolish p. 
or to attach infamy to the man for whom the prostitute 
caters. Over and over again the Christian Church 
and European governments have tried to check and to 
make an end of p., but without success. 

Various reasons are offered for its persistence. P. is 
the only alternative in many cases to a life of hard and 
badly paid work. It promises degradation in exchange 
for purity, but it also promisee luxury, ease, and indol- 
ence in exchange for the daily round of toil. Passion 
having made a mother of an unmarried woman, the 
diificulty of obtaining employment is so great that 
p. becomes the only means of obtaining a livelihood. 
A certain number of men and women are so over-sexed 
and BO dominated by sex lust that they will maintain 
p. in spite of all morality and decency. These are the 
chief explanations offered. P. is defended by those 
who declare that man is a polygamous animal, and that 
since he must have an outlet for his lusts, it is better 
ho should seek a prostitute than seduce his neighbour’s 
wife. On the other hand, p. not only violates the 
Christian principles of marriage and personal purity, 
destroys the happiness of home life, and keeps all who 
practise it in under the ban of social order, it is also 
the fatal agency of venereal disease. 

In continental countries, p., though forbidden, is 
tolerated by law, and its control is loft in the hands of 
the police. Women are accordingly registered, and 
are required to live in certain houses and to be subject 
to mescal examination. In Great Britain there is 
no recognition by law, and houses set apart for p. — 
houses of ill fame, or disorderly houses — are not per- 
mitted (by law) to exist. Neither is the prostitute 
allowed by law to solicit. In spite of the law, houses 
of ill fame abound, and thousand of prostitutes ply their 
trade in Brit, cities. The Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1912, aims at suppressing some of the worst features 
of what is known as the White Slave Traffic (procuring 
of girls for purposes of p.). 

W. F. Amos, State Regulation of Vico : Tho Social 
Eva (1907). 

PROTAGORAS, see SopmSTS. 

PROTANDRY, PROTOGYNY, see FlowBB. 

PROTEACEA, natural order of shrubs and trees 
of W. Africa and Australia; includes Banksia {q.v,). 

PROTECTION (Fiscal), the policy of exolu^ng 
the produce of other oounirios (in the case of articles 
that can be produced at home) means of high tariffs 
or import duties. The protectionist claims that his 
first principle is that of nationality or patriotism, tho 
promotion of native industry ; and John Stuart Mill 
said of such : ‘ Many of them have been led to it (pro- 
tection) much moro by consideration for the higher 
interests of humanity than by purely oconomio reasons * 
{Principles, bk. v. ch. 10). Next to zoal for the public 
wolfaie comes private interest as the argument lor p. 
The special interest of certain classes of producers makes 
them zealous for p. Thus many agriculturists desire 
p. for com, while manufaoturers are against taxes on 
com or on raw material, and desire p. against the foreign 
manafaoturod article. Yet a tlurd body of protoc- 
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tionlflta urgoe the raising of revenue, by * making the 
foreigner pay,* as the chief ground for stringent import 
duties. As a political creed p. in Great Britain lost 
its followers under the free trade budgets that followed 
the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846, and both political 
parties accepted Free Trade as the settled poUoy of 
the country until Mr. Joseph Chamberlain started his 
campaign for Tariff Reform in 1903. Taking Im- 
perialism for his warcry, Mr. Chamberlain urged free 
trade within the empire and p. against the foreigner. 
Tariflf Reform has become the chief item in the 
programme of the Conservative party. See Feee 
Trade, Tariff. 

W. J. Ashley, The Tariff Problem ; Rev. W. Cunning- 
ham, Rise ana Decline of Free Trade Movement ; L. G. 
Chiozza-Money, Elements of the Fiscal Problem. 

PROTECTIVE COLORATION and Resem- 
blance, schemes of colouring or peculiarities of shaxMj 
which tend to render animals inconspicuous in their 
natural surroundings and thus protect them from the 
observation of their enemies. P. c. is exceedingly 
common and is all but universal among birds and 
fishes, the paler under-parts of the former and silvery 
bellies of the latter counteracting the effect of th(3 
shadow cost by strong overhead light, and merging 
the body as a whole into the monotone of an average 
backgroimd. Or there may bo more patent general 
resemblances to environment, such as the tawny tints 
assumed by many desert animals, the greens of many 
arboreal forms, such as tree-frogs, tree-snakes, and 
parrots, the blue transparencies of pelagic organisms, 
or the varying coats of Arctic creatures, such as the 
Mountain Hare, the Arctic Fox, the Stoat, and the 
Ptarmigan, which change to white when snow covers 
the ground. Again, more particular resemblances to 
immediate environment arc common, most wonderful 
of these being the colour-changes which many creatures, 
e.g. some Shrimps {Hippol^e)^ the Octopus, Plaice, 
Trout, the Chameleon, and several other Lizards under- 
go as they pass from one set of colour-surroundings 
to another. 

The habitual resting-place is imitated in the Pine 
Lappet Moth, which merges with the bark of the Pino 
tree, in the peculiar Madagascar Weevil {TAthinus)t 
which exactly resembles the grey and block lichen upon 
which it feeds, or in countless loaf-devouring Cater- 
pillars. 

Often resemblance in structure goes with similarity in 
colour : Stick Insects agree in shape as in tint with the 
dark twigs on which they rest, so do the looping Cater- 
pillars of Geomotrid Moths ; a Bornean Praying Mantis 
{Deroplatys), and the Iiulian Leaf-Butterfly {Kallima), 
resemble withered leaves, the likonosa in the case of the 
latter, with midrib, veins, and all, having deceived many 
acute observers. 

PROTECTOR, Eng. title given to gov. or regent ; 
held by Earl of Pembroke (1216), Dultes of Gloucester 
— Humphrey ( 1422), Richard (1483) — Duke of Somerset 
(1547), Oliver Cromwell (1653),Richard Cromwell ( 1068). 

PROTECTORATE, term in international law 
for (1) overlordship of a civilised state over a 
barbarous or semi-barbarous state. These p*8 are a 
new international development, being entirely different 
from the well-known hist, feature of hegemony of one 
state over its equals. The subordinate states have 
var^g amounts of autonomy, but foreign policy rests 
with protecting state. (2) Generally, overlordship of 
one state over another. Interferenoe of other powers 
with a protected state frequently precipitates 
annexation. 

PROTEIN, see Dietetics. 

PROTELES, see Aard-Wolf. 

PROTEOMYXA, minute animals, parasitic in 
living organisms, or saprophytic, included in a sub- 
order of Amosba {g.v.), an order of primitive Protozoa. 
It oomprises elemental forms which reproduce only by 
simple division, suoh as Protogenes^ a marine creature 
found in the Mediterranean, OT to 0*2 mm. in diameter, 
with fine pscudopodial raj's which seize Protozoa or 


Diatoms for food. Or more complicated forms, which 
form cysts from which Amosboid individuals issue, 
such as Vampyt^ellat which inhabits the sea or fresh 
water, living on and penetrating algse, furnished with 
fine direct pseudopodial rays. It measures 0*6 to 0*7 
mm. Protomysca belongs to a still more advanoed 
ti^, for the cysts to wliioh it gives rise produce 
minute fiagellat^ individuals which later become 
amoeboid. For an amoeba, Protomyxa is large, 1 mm. 
across ; it is furnished with many, much-branched 
pseudopodia and lives in the sea. 

PROTESILAUS (classical myth.), first Greek to 
leap ashore at siege of Troy ; slain by Hector. 

PROTESTANT, name given to Reformed Churches 
in distinction to the R.C. or ancient Eastern Churches ; 
because Luther and his followers ‘ protested * against 
a Catholic decree passed at the Second Diet of Spires, 
1629. The Anglican Church is called ‘ Protestant ’ by 
Roman Catholics and by some of its own members, but 
others repudiate the term. See Reformation. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH.--':nie 
Anglican Church in America before the Declaration 
of independence was merely a group of local churches 
under tne control of the Bp. of London. The first bp. 
was consecrated in 1787, but for some time, as it 
was largely identified with England, the Church made 
little progress. Several able men, however, were conse- 
crated, particularly R. C. Moore, who became Bp. of 
Virginia in 1814 ; theological colleges wore established 
and several new dioceses were founded. During the 
Civil War the Southern churches seceded for a time, 
but were soon reunited. The Church is now widely 
extended and has missionary dioceses in South America 
and the East. It is more democratic than in England, 
the parochial clergy being app. by laymen, who also 
share in Church goveniment. 

PROTESTANTENVEREIN, Ger. association, 
founded 1863, to promote unity among Protestants ; 
groat object, federation of Prot. churches ; exercised 
some influence on State, but roused opposition of 
orthodoxy. 

PROTEUS (classical myth.), ‘the old man of the 
sea,* tender of Neptune’s nocks ; a prophet, he hated 
prophesying, and, to escape an inquirer, assumed 
various forms. When caught ho resumed his true 
form and prophesied. 

PROTEUS, a blind, nowt-Iike amphibian, some- 
times a foot in length, found in limestone water-caves 
of Carinthia and Dalmatia. 

PROTISTA, comprehensive name applied to 
simplest unicellular forms of life, whether plant or 
animal. See Aloa. 

PROTOBRANCHIA, an order of Lamelli- 
branohtata {q.v.). 

PROTO GENES, an amoeboid Protozoon ; see under 
Proteomyxa. 

PROTO GENES, a painter of ancient Greece, who 
flourished c. 300 b.c.; practised chiefly at Rhodes. 

PROTOMYXA, an amoeboid Protozoon ; see under 
Proteomyxa. 

PROTOPHYTA, term applied to simplest forms of 
plant life, e.g. diatomaceoSy bacteria. 

PROTOPLASM is the living matter of organio 
things, plants, or animals. It is contained in cells 
[q.v.) which in animals may be naked or bounded by a 
delicate membrane, and in plants have strong walls of 
cellulose. To the naked eye and under a mioroscopo 
of moderate magnifjring power p. in its simplest known 
state, cytoplasm, appears to be a homogeneous, trans- 
parent, semi-fluid substanoe, but high magnifloation 
and the use of suitable staining materials reveal a 
complicated structure. This appears to differ in 
different oolls and at different times, but in general 
it is fibrillar — ^interspersed with minute filaments of 
denser material ; reticular — with a meshwork of 
delicate threads ; granular — with exceedingly minute 
particles soattored in the substanoe ; or alveolar — 
with a foam-like structure of liquid containing vao^ioles 
round which the protoplasm streams. 
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The ohemioal oomposition of p. is oomplicated, for it 
contains albumens, fats, aloohols, oomx>ounds of iron, 
as well as phosphates of sodium, potassium, mag- 
nesium, and oaloium. P., besides forming cytoplasm, 
builds the nucleus and other ingredients of a cell 
(g.e.)* the unit of organic structure. 

PROTOTHERXA, see under Mammaui. 

PROTOZOA (Gk. protoSf first ; soon, an animal), 
the simplest animals : the most primitive of all 
animals, standing with the simplest plants {Proto- 
phyia) at the base of the tree of life. They are to be 
distinguished from other animals by the simplicity of 
their structure, for as a rule they consist or a single 
cell or bead of jelly-like protoplasm ; even where many 
single cells are united into a colony, as in Volvox, each 
cell is similar to its neighbours and is more or less 
independent of them, a congregation very different 
from the tissues of cells which make up the bodies of 
other animals. So simple, however, is tne structure of 
P. that it is almost impossible to distinguish them from 


Class IV. Infusoria, p., with bodies having definite 
rind, which feed and move by means of numerous 
close-set short filaments or cilia. 

PROUDHON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1809-65), 
Fr. writer and politician; of peasant origin; pub. 
Qu'est-ce que la ptopridie, 1840, followed by other 
socialistic writings ; founded paper, Reprisentant du 
peuple, 1847 ; imprisoned for attacks on government, 
1849, and abandoned pohtical life ; fied from new 
imprisonment, 1858, on account of attack on Church 
and institutions in Dt la justice. 

PROVENCE, ancient province of Franco, bounded 
on S. by Mediterranean, E. by Alps and Italy, N. by the 
Dauphin^, and W. by Rhdne and Lanp;uedoc. Earliest 
inhabitants were Iberians and Ligiinans ; c. 600 B.O. 
Gk. colony of Massalia (Marseilles) is said to have 
been founded ; Romans entered Gaul c. 125 B.O., and 
later took possession of largo portion of country, and 
founded Provincia Romana with Aix as capital ; after 
Caesar’s conquest of Gaul in 50 b.c. Arles became 


the simplest plants. 

The single usually microscopic coll of a protozoon 
consists essentially of a body- mass of protoplasm- 
cytoplasm, containing one or more nuclei, contractile 
vacuoles which eject waste products, food vacuoles 
with digestive ferments, and many small granules in 
the oeU substance. So the cell is complete in itself, 
possessing the powers of life, of growth, and of repro- 
ducing its like, for when it has reached its maximum 
of size the cell splits into two (in Amesba the entire 
process lasts only 16 minutes), and each daughter cell 
is a new indiviaual. In some higher forms, such as 
Paramacium, a sort of conjugation and interchange 
of nuclear material takes place previous to division — 
a primitive sexual union ; while in others, such as the 
Mycetozoa and Sporozoa, spore formation is the rule. 

Even within the limits of a single coll there is much 
room for variation. Some forms have naked bodies, 
others have a rind of tougher protoplasm, some have 
skeletons of lime or silica, others build for themselves 
rotecting shells of similar materials, of ohitin, or of 
iatom valves and other debris. The simplest P. 
merely crawl over the substratum by a flowing motion 
of their bodies, which project into fingor-liko processes 
or pseudopodia ; but others swim or glide with ease and 
rapidity by the action of one or a few whip-like fila- 
ments or flagella, or by the rhythmical movement of 
hundreds or thousands of cilia. 

P. are found all the world over. Some occur in 
fresh-water pools, many in the sea, and such feed upon 
bacteria, diatoms, or even upon P. more minute than 


leading town; P. was attacked by Visigoths and 
Burgundians in V. cent., and in VIIL cent, by Arabs 
from Spain ; two cent’s later region was overrun by 
Saracens ; country was ruled by counts of P. ; in 
1245 P. passed into hands of Charles of Anjou, king of 
Naples, and was joined to Franco in 1486 under Charles 
XIII. District is remarkably rich in Rom. and mediaeval 
remains, finest being at Aix, Arles, Avignon, Nimos, 
and Orange. At end of XVIII. cent. P. was divided 
up, and now forms departments of Bouches du Rhdne, 
Var, and JUssos Alpes, with portions of AlpeS'Maritimea 
and Vaucluse. 

ProTen9al Language and Literature. — Proven9al 
is the language which was spoken in France south of 
the Loire during the earlier Middle Ages. It was 
called Langue d'Oc (see France : Language), and was 
spoken also in Catalonia, joined to Provence under 
Raymond-B6renger (1092). The lit. of the Langue (TOe 
was very different from that of the Langue d'Oil, because 
Rom. civilisation had left a deeper mark and Ger. 
and Norman invasions wore less felt. Rom. learning 
revived in Toulouse, Bordeaux, Narbonne, and Arles ; 
Bouthom France (the eastern part under the counts 
of Toulouse and the western under the kings of Eng- 
land) enjoyed for many cent’s more peaceful govern- 
ment than northern France ; mild climate and 
frequent intercourse with Moors of Spain con- 
tributed to give the Langue d'Oc its harmony and 
colour, to which the name of gaye science or gay 
savoif is due. Poets of the north were called Trouvires, 
tho Provencal poets Troubadours {robar, to find, invent). 


themselves. Others live upon decaying vegetation, 
absorbing the organic solutions resulting from the 
breaking down of tissues, while a few contain coloured 
grains {chromatoplwres, or chromoplasts), by the aid of 
which they can, like plants, utilise sunlight for tho 
decomposition of carbon dioxide into usable sub- 
stances. But many are parasitic, living in the bodies 
of larger animals, and even of man, feeding upon the 
ready prepared substances in which they lie, and so 
occasionally interfering with the health of their hosts, 
and sometimes causing death. 

Apart from their relation to disease (see especially 
under Trypanosomes and Sporozoa) P. have little 
apparent economic significance. The Infusorians 
ana Mastigophora, or Ilagellatcs, however, purify 
waters by their destruction and assimilation of harmful 
bacteria, while tho Foraminifera and Radiolaria of past 
ages have contributed to tho building of great forma 
tions of limestone and chert. 

The Phylum Protozoa is divided into four classes : — 
Class I. Saroodina, p., with naked bodies, which 
feed and move by means of indeterminate, changing 
lobes or threads (pseudopodia). 

Class IL Mastigophora, or Flaoellata, p., with 
bodies naked or having a definite rind, which feed 
and move by whip-like filaments or flagella. 

Class IIL Sporozoa, p., with bodies having definite 
rind, but without feeding or motile organa in the adult. 


They were often nobles, even kings, sometimes poor 
vassals. Their chief subjects were love in all its phaaes, 
the joys of home, war, and sometimes personal satire ; 
they composed cansos (son^s), pastourelles, tensons 
(poetical dialogues), and sxrvenles (satires). Some 
'Troubadours wont from castle to castlo, starting in 
early spring ; they wore many-coloured dress, and 
carried a guitar or other instrument. 

The 'Droubadours filled an important place in 
medisBval life. One of tho best known is Sordello, of 
whom Dante speadts with admiration and Browning 
writes. Others are Arnaud he Marvel, a serf, trou- 
badour of Viscount of Boziors, who sang the charms 
of Adelaide, dau. of Raymond V., Count of Toulouse ; 
Bernard de Vbntadour, Gaucelin Faydit, and 
Pierre Vidal, also of humble oridn ; Arnaud 
Daniel, celebrated by Dante and uy Petrarch, 
who calls him ‘ the great master of love ’ ; Peyeols 
d’ Auvergne, who sang the Crusadb ; Guillaume 
IX., Count of Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine, cele- 
brated for his Chant d^ adieu before starting for the 
Crusade (1108) ; the warrior Bertrand db Born, who 
wrote bold sirventes, and encouraged the sons of 
Henry II. of England in making war against their 
father; and Richard C(BUB-ds-Lion (1167-09), 
who learnt the gaye science in southern courts, and 
who, the story goes, was released after eighteen 
months’ imprisonment in the oastle of Diirrenstein, 
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being found by the troubadour BiiONDiBL, vho went 
from oastle to oastle singing C<mr-de-IAon'$ songs. 

None of those poets left maaterpioces, therefore the 
Lartgue d^Oc oomd not become a Literary language. 
Soon the religious war of the Albigenses broke out; 
North seized the opportunity to attaok South ; Ray- 
mond, Count of Toulouse, was defeated and all the 
country sacked ; the Troubadours disappeared and 
Provencal poetry ceased. In 1323 Toulouse made 
attempt to recall it to life by instituting the J*ux 
^raux^ the foundress of which is supposed to have 
oeen Clcmence Isaure, about whom very httlo is known. 

In the XVII. cent, the Jtux floraux formed an 
academy which exists to this day. It takes its name 
from flowers distributed to the laureates. This pres- 
entation, called file desfleurs, takes place at Toulouse, 
May 3. 

Towards the middle of the XIX. cent, there was a 
renaissance of Provencal language and poetry, under 
the association called PiiLiBRioES, its members being 
the Ftiibres, The first impulse was given Iw Jasmine ; 
founded, 1864, by Mistral (1830- ), Koumanille 

(1818-91), Anselme Mathieu, Th6odore Aubanel 0829- 
86), and others. It has made proselytes in Aquitaine, 
and fraternises with Catalonia, which is also experienc- 
ing a parallel renaissance. 

Cook, Old Provence (2 vols.). 

PROVERBS, BOOK OF, in the Old Testament is 
part of the ‘ Wisdom ’ Literature. The word ‘ Wisdom ’ 
is here used specially of a certain sort of intellectual 
acuteness. The interest of the Wisdom lit. is not so 
national as that of the ‘ Prophetic,’ and is concerned 
largely with reflections on hnman nature. ‘ Proverb * in 
Hebrew is mdehdl (also the equivalent of parable), 
and means a * representative statomont.’ The book falls 
into eight divisions, viz,: (1) Chapters 1-9 ; (2) 10-22'*; 
(3) 22*»-24**; (4) 24«-** ; (6) 25-29; (6) 30; (7) 
31‘** ; (8) All these ‘ differ in tone and subject.’ 

(2), called the * Proverbs of Solomont forms the central 
ortioD of the book, and some, though hardly all, may 
e by King Solomon. The stylo of Proverbs is 
distinctive; some words and phrases are not found 
much elsewhere in the Old Testament. The date of 
the book is uncertain : (2) is certainly the most ancient, 
but the book as a whole suggests the greatest days of 
the monarchy. Chapters 1-9 are later, and in the 
opinion of several critios about the time of the Exile. 
26-29 were added to the body of the book, and 30-31 
seem to be still later and post-Exilio. 

Driver, Introduction to Old TestamerU lAierature; 
Martin, in Century Bible ; Toy, in International Critical 
Commentary. 

PROVIDENCE (41* 47' N., 71* 27' W.), capital, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; founded by Roger Williams, 
the apostle of religious liberty and founder of Rhode 
Island, in June 1636 ; beoame a oity in 1832 ; stands 
on P. Harbour, an inlet of Narragansett Bay ; built 
on hilly ground and laid out with less regularity 
than most Amer. towns ; fine pubUo buildings, in- 
ola(^g Federal Building, City Hall, State Capitol, 
various libraries ; seat of Brown Univ. (under Baptist 
control ; dates from 1764), whose buildingt include an 
Observatory, Women’s Coll., Natural History Museum, 
and several libraries ; many schools and philanthropic 
establishments, the Athenneum and Rhode Island 
Historioal Society buildings; R.C. oathedrid ; numer- 
ous beautiful parks. P., formerly a great seaport, is 
now more important as an industrial centre, deriving 
water«power from its rivers ; manufaotures gold and 
silver ware, locomotives and machinery, woollens, 
cottons, lace, etc. Pop. (1910) 224,326. 

PROVINCE. — Provincia generally signified the 
territory governed by a Rom. magistrate vested with 
military authority {imperium) ; term originally ap- 
plied to scope of a magisterial office. Under Repabho, 
captured countries were made p’s, under a gov. sent 
annually from Rome, with a gucestor for financial and 
mechanical purposes, and a staff; peaceful p’s ad- 
ministered by prsstors (proprsBtors), unsettled dis- 


tricts by oonsuls (proconsuls) with army, Provinciids 
were frequently oppressed by rapacity of gov., Rom. 
money-lenders, and tax-farmers. Under Empire, con- 
ditions improved, gov’s were paid a fixed salary, 
and were under imperial supervision ; tenure of office 
len^hened ; franchise given by CstfaoaUato provincials. 

Provincia was specialised to mean Rom. p. in 
southern Gaul, part of later Provence (g.v.). 

PROVINCETOWN (42* 3' N., 70® 13' W.), town, 
summer resort, Massachusetts, U.S.A. , on Capo Cod 
peninsula ; cod, mackerel and whale fisheries. Pop. 
(1910) 4369. 

PROVINS (48* 33' N., 3® 17' E.), town, Seino-et- 
Mame, France ; interesting features are XII. -cent, 
church of St. Quiriaoe and the Grosso Tour; mineral 
springs ; flour-mills ; extensive rose gardens in vicinity. 
Pop. 7700. 

PROVISIONS OP OXFORD, see OxFOKD, PRO- 
VISIONS OF. 

PROVO (40® 10' N., Ill® 49' W.), city, on 
Provo, Utah, U.S.A.; wooHcm manufactures. Pop. 
( 1910 ) 8925 . 

PROVOST, ancient title of certain ooelosiastical 
and secular officers. It survives in Scotland, where 
the principal magistrate of a royal burgh (correspond- 
ing to the Eng. mayor) is called a p. or (in the case of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee) 
‘ lord p.* The governing officer of certain univ. colleges, 
notably Oriel, Queen’s, and Worcester at Oxford, King’s 
at Cambridge, and Trinity, Dublin, is also called p. In 
Franco in the Middle Ages the p, of Paris was a royal 
judge. 

PRUDENTIUS, MARCUS AURELIUS CLE- 
MENS (b. 348 A.D.), Lat. writer; b. Spain; wrote 
sacred verses ; called by Bentley ' the Horace and 
Vergil of the Christians.* 

PRUDNIK, see Nbustadt. 

PRUNING, removal of branches from fruit trees, 
so as to improve fruit-supply, or from hedges, etc., for 
ornamental purposes. Winter p. is done in Jan. or 
Feb., and the spur left must have one or two buds ; 
red currant bears fruit on old branches ; black currant 
and gooseberry on young shoots ; raspberry old wood 
is cut away. Cherry, holly, ivy may be pruned in 
summer. When p. fails to make a tree boar fruit, 
root-pruning may effect a cure ; fruit trees should bo 
planted on a stone slab, else roots will grow down- 
wards and thus be beyond roach of p. 

PRURITUS, itebinesa of the skin, due to various 
I causes, e.g. nervous derangements, jaundice, eczema ; 
improving on treating the cause ; in obstinate oases, 
warm baths, sponging with weak carbolic lotion, and 
pilocarpine injected hypodermically, are beneficial. 

PRUSSIA (49® 10' to 66® N., 6® to 22® 30' E.), 
kingdom of GOTman Empire ; mainly situated in great 
north Ger. plain ; bounded N. by North Sea, Denmark, 
and Baltic ; W. by Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg ; 
S. by Bavaria, Saxony, Austria, and several smaUer 
Ger. states ; E. by Russia. P. contains 13 provinces : 
West Prussia, East Prussia, Silesia, Pomerania, Posen, 
Brandenburg, province of Saxony, Schleswig-Holstein, 
and Heligoland, Hanover, Westphalia, Rhineland, 
Hosse-Nassau, Hohenzollem ; and Berlin (qg>v.); 
total area, 136,616 sq. miles. Seaboard is c. 1000 
miles — 860 on Baltic, rest on North Sea. Baltic 
islands are Rfigen, Fehmam, Usedom, Alsen, Wollin ; 
Frisian Islands (q.v.) in North Sea. 

Burtaee is generally level ; largo stretches of moor- 
land (Liineburger Heide, in Hanover), sandy plains 
(Brandenburg), and marsUand along ooost. Mountains 
lie in S. and 8.W. ; Riosengebirgo (with Schneekoppe, 
5255 ft.), in Silesia ; Hartz Mts. (with Brocken, 3760 ft.), 
in province of Saxony ; Hunsriick, Taunus, Eifel, 
Westerlan^ etc., in Rhineland ; and other ranges. 
Principal rivers are : Rhine, Vistula, Weser, Elbe, Oder, 
Havel, Saale, Ems, Pregel, Vechte, Niemann, Wippe, 
Trave; many navigable; numerous lakes, including 
Spirdingsee, Mauersoe, Plauonaee, Plonorsee, Schwer- 
inorseo, Muritzsee; vast lagoons on coast— Kurischo 
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Hoff, Frificho Haff, and Stettiner Ha£f. Climate is 
generally healthy; N.E. much exposed and coldest; 
annaal mean temperature of Berlin, 48* F. ; arerage 
annual rainfall is c, 21 in. P. has extensive forests 
of fir, spruce, larch, beech, birch, oak, etc., especially 
in Hesse-Nassau, Brandenburg, and Hohenzolloni. 

History. — P. was erected into a Prot. duchy, 1626 ; 
in 1618 the Elector of Brandenburg (Hohenzollem 
House) became Duke of P. (see Bbandbnburo, 
HoHBNzoLr.ERN). FREDERICK WiuiAM (1640-88), the 
Great Elector, obtained at Peace of Westphalia the 
secularised bishoprics, Minden, Kammin, Magdeburg, 
Halberstadt, and secured Prus. sovereignty by Swedish- 
Polish War, 1665-60. During his reign P. became a 
well-organised state and important mibtary power. 
His successor, Frederick III. (1688-1713), assumed 
title of king, 1701, os Frederick I. Frederick 
William I. (1713-^) was a careful and thrifty 
monarch ; he obtained Guelders and Limburg at 
Peace of Utrecht, and Swed. Pomerania and Stettin, 
1720. Frederick II., the Great (1740-86), increased 
the possessions of P. enormously, annexing greater 
part of Silesia (without Danzig and Thorn), 1740-42 ; 
East Friesland, 1744 ; received West Prussia and 
Netze district at first Partition of Poland, 1772 ; his 
successor, Frederick William II. (1786-97), lost 
many of P.’s valuable possessions on Rhine, but gained 
Slavonic territory at second and third Partitions of 
Poland, 1793, 1795. During the reign of Fredebtck 
William HI. (1797-1840) took place disasters of Jena 
and Aueratddtt and Napoleon entered Berlin, 1806. 
P. lost most of her territory west of Elbe, and greater 
part of Prus. Poland, 1807. 

Then began a great national revival, and P. shared 
largely in Napoleon’s overthrow and victory of 
iVaierloOt 1814. At Congress of Vienna, 1816, she 
regained most of her old possessions west of Elbe, and 
part of Saxony, Riigen, Swed., Pomerania, etc. In 
Fredbriok Wiluam IV.’s reign (1840-61) took place 
abortive revolution of 1848. Under William I. 
(1861-88) Bismarck became Prime Minister (1862) and 
brought about the war with Austria, 1866, which gave 
P. Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Nassau, Hesso- 
Cassel, Frankfort, Lauenburg, and made P. pre- 
dominant Ger. state. After Frakco-German War 
{q,v.) (1870-71), king of P. was elected Ger. Emperor, 
and military and commercial power of Ger. Empire 
was built up under Pruss. guidance, Frederick III. 
(1881) reigned only from March 9 to June 15, and was 
succeeded by William I., 1881, who dismissed Bis- 
marck (1§90) and secured colonies and a great navy 
for Germany. See German Empire. 

Government. — P. is governed by a hereditary 
monarch and Landtag (Parliament), oonsisting of 
Herrerikaua (House of Lords), with a^. life members, 
and Abgeordnetenhaua (Chamber of Deputies) of 443 
members, elected for 5 yeara. Principal towns are: 
Berlin (capital), Cologne, Breslau, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Diisseldor4 Hanover, Essen, Magdeburg, Eonigsberg, 
Duisburg ; Altona, £^e, Danzig, Stettin, Swinemiindel 
important seaports. Two-thirds of population are 
Protestant ; c. one-third Catholics. Elementary educa- 
tion is compulsory from 6 to 14 and maintained by local 
taxation and State aid. P. has 10 univ’s (see Univbe- 
SITIES), besides 5 technical high schools, mining, 
agricultural, forestry, art, music, and other schools. 

Resources and Industries. — ^Total railway mileage 
is 24,000 to 25,000 ; over 20,000 miles State railway. 
P. is an important agricultural, mining, and manu- 
facturing state. Principal products are cereals, beet, 
hemp, flax, potatoes, hops, oil-seed, live stock, timber, 
etc. ; famous wines made in Nassau and Rhineland ; 
valuable horses bred in East Prussia. P. is rich in 
minerals ; zinc, iron, coal, copper, lead, cobalt, arsenic, 
sulphur, nickel, etc. ; important mini^ centres are 
Westphalia, Silesia, Rhine province, H^z, Prussian 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Nassau. Manufactures include 
textiles, iron and steel goods, leather, glass, china, 
earthenware, ohemioaiS, musical instruments, paper. 


etc.; celebrated Krupp cannon works at Essen; 
extensive breweries and distilleries ; valuable salmon, 
herring, cod, oyster, etc., fisheries ; many mineral 
springs. Pop. (1905) 37,293,324; (1910) 40,166,219. 
See German Empire. 

Baedeker, Northern Germany ; Pnitz, Preuisiache 
Oeachichte (1899) ; Hodgotts, Mouse of Hohenzollern 
(1911) ; Petre, Napoleon^a Conquest of Prussia (1907). 

PRUSSIAN BLUE, see Fbrrocyanooen. 

PRUSSIC ACID, hydrocyanic acid, hydrogen 
cyanide, HCN, occurs free and combined in plants 
{e.g, bitter almonds); formed (1) synthetically, (2) 
by dehydrating ammonium formate; H.COONH^ss 
2HjO-f HCN, and (3) by distilling simple or complex 
cyanides with dilute acid. Properties : Colourless 
liquid, B.P. 26*1* C., burns with blue flame, soluble in 
water ; very feeble acid, scarcely reddens litmus, 
Mlts decomposed by CO3 ; acid and salts exceed- 
ingl^ powerful and rapid poisons. Constitution ; 
IICrzN ; with nascent hydrogen yields mothylamine : 
HCN = 4H = CH3.NHa ; forms cyanhydrins with 

.OH 

aldehydes and ketones: >CO + HCN=s>C^ 

^CN. 

Cyanides : Potassium ^anido, KCN : prepared by 
igniting ferrocyanido (K4Fe(CN)4*4KC!N + reC,+Nj) 
and by passing ammonia over a heated mixture of 
potassium carbonate and carbon : K,CO|-fC + 2NHj= 
2KCN-|-3H,0. Colourless crystals, a reducing agent, 
but used chiefly in gold metallurgy. Silver cyanide,* 
AgCN, a white precipitate ; KAg(CN)j, soluble. Com- 
plex cyanides : K4Fe(CN)*, KgFelCN)*. Organic cyan- 
ides or nitriles, R.CN, liquids, yielding carboxylic acids 
and ammonia by hydrolysis, e.g. — 

CH,.CN + 2H,0 = CIIj.COOH NH,. 

Methyloyanide Acetic acid. 

3= Acetonitrile. 

Isocyanides or carbylamines : R.N=C. 

PRYNNE, WILLIAM (1600-69), Eng. Parliament- 
arian ; barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, but never prac- 
tised ; wrote numerous anti-episoopal pamphlets, and 
in 1632 Histrio-maatiZf or a Scourge for Stage Players, 
a violent Puritan invective without any literary 
quality ; punished by Star Chamber with fine, loss of 
both ears, and perpetual imprisonment ; issued another 
pamphlet from Tower and was further fined, mutilated, 
and branded on cheeks with ‘ S. L.’ (Seditious Libeller) ; 
released by order of House of Commons, 1641 ; returned 
to Parliament for Newport, Cornwall ; imprisoned 
for attacks on Cromwell ; worked for Restoration ; 
ultimately Keeper of Records in Tower, and issued 
valuable calendars. 

PRYTANEUM, place in Gk. community where 
sacred fire was kept alight ; it was used as town hall 
on state occasions. 

PRYTANIS (Gk. ‘chief’). — (1) Gk. magistrate; 
(2) member of Athenian Council of Five Hundred. 

PRZEMYSL (49® 47' N., 22® 47' E.), fortified town, 
Galicia, Austria, on San; seat R.C. and Gk. ‘bp’s; 
trade in timber. Pop. (1910) 64,078. 

PRZHEVALSK (42® 30' N., 78* 30' E.), town, 
Semiryechonsk, Russian Turkestan. Pop. 8000. 

PRZHEVAL8KI, Prjevalsey (g.v.). 

PSALMANAZAR, GEORGE (c. 1680-1763), Fr. 
impostor ; after muoh travelling came to London, 
1703 ; trans. Church Catechism into * Formosan,* and 
wrote a Hist, and Geographical Description of Formosa, 
a work full of absurd imagining ; lionised for a time, 
then, losing popularity, became tutor, clerk, fan- 
painter, hack journalist ; Dr. Johnson admired and 
believed in him. 

PSALMS, BOOK OF, in the Hebrew Bible begins 
the Hagiographa or Saored Writings, forming the third 
part of the Hebrew Scriptures (3ie others beii^ the 
Law and the Prophets). In Hebrew it is called Tehil- 
Urn, i.e.* Songs of praise.* Many Psalms are tradition- 
ally ascribed to ]^ng David, and others to hia chief 
singers, to Solomon, eto. But the majority are doubt- 
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lesf oi Uter date, both as ro^rds language and refer- 
ence. In the Hebrew the Pealma are divided into 
5 books, containing respectively Psalms 42-72, 
72-89, 90-106, 10%160; but scholars consider the 
real division to be threefold, Books 2 and 3 being taken 
together, also 4 and 5. The middle group thus formed, 
42-^9, is distinguished by the use of the term Elohimt 
which Booms to be a consistent alteration from the 
original Jehovah in the text. 

ITie structure of the Psalms in Hebrew is rhyth- 
mical, but various attempts to discover metre in it 
have failed. For in Hebrew there is not such a clearly 
marked distinction as in English between poetry and 
prose. Bhvtbmical proso makes uso of parallehsm of 
clauses, ana tries to get the number of syllables evenly 
balanced. The Psalms were used in tho services of 
the second Temple, which was modelled on the first 
founded by David, who was thus looked up to as the 
writer of the Psalms. Many, however, are probably 
post-Exilic, and according to some scholars some con- 
tain reference to the Maccabees, and can therefore only 
be placed about tho II. cent. b.o. The question 
whether the Psalms contain reference to contemporary 
historical events is one that is still hotly disputed. 
The LXX version of the Psalms is fairly literal. From 
it were derived (1) the Old Latin, the basis of the 
PsaUerium Pomanum; (2) Paalierium Oallicanum^ 
which appears in the Vulgate. The Psalter has played 
a prominent part in Christian worship. 

. Cheyno, Book of Psalms^ Origin of the Psaltery 
Kirkpatrick, in Cambridge Bible ; Driver, Parallel 
Psalter t Introduction to Literature of Old Testament \ 
Briggs, in International Critical Commentary ; Barnes, 
in Uamhridge Biblical Essays^ and Lex in Corde. 

PSALTERIUM, a division of the ruminant stomach ; 
see under Pbooba. 

PSALTERY, SCO DtjlCIMEB. 

PSAMMETICHUS, see EoYPT (Histoby), 

PSARONIEJE, see Pal.'EOBOTANY. 

PSEUD OLAMELLIBRANCHIA, an order of 
Lamellibranchiata (^.v.). 

PSEUDONYM, a pen-name; well-known p’s are 
Mark Twain (S. L. Clemens), Max O’Rell (Paul Blouet), 
George Eliot (Marian Evans), Lewis Carroll (Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson), Max Adder (Charles Hebcr Clark), 
Calchas (J, L. Garvin). 

PSEUD ON YMITY, see Anonymity. 

PSEUDOPOD (Gk. •paeudos, falsehood; potw, 
nodos, a foot), an animal with pseudopodia, i.e. 
telonging to tho Saroodina class of tho Protozoa. 
Pseudopodia (derivation, see pseudopod), blunt, 
mobile extensions of protoplasm which proceed from 
tho body and play a groat part in the life-activities of 
tho simplest Protozoa. 

pseudoscorpionida:, see Book Scokpions. 

PSITTACIFORMES, Parrot tribe {q.v.). 

PSKOV (57® 61' N., 28® 26' E.), government, Russia, 
between Livonia and Smolensk ; surface flat in N., 
hilly in 8. ; many lakes and marshes ; largely forest- 
covered ; unfertile ; fisheries, llax industries, distilleries, 
tanneries. Pop. (1910) 1,364,800. 

PSKOV (67® 61' N., 28® 26' E.), town, Pskov 
government, Russia, on Velikaya ; abp.’s sec ; tan- 
neries. P. was a member of the Hanseatic League ; 
annexed by Moscow in 1610. Pop. (1910) 34,440. 

PSOCPTERA, PsociD/Y, see Book-Lice. 

PSOPHIIDJE:, Trumpeters {q.v.). 

PSORIASIS, skin disease characterised by develop- 
ment of patches of dry, silvery scales on a red base, 
tips of elbows and lower part of knees being most 
commonly affected ; treatment is, in acute oases, 
sodium salicylate or antimony wine ; in chronic cases, 
arsonio, with local treatment of alkaline baths, removal 
of the Boales by scrubbing, and application of chrysa- 
robin ointment. 

PSOROSPERMIASIS, rare disease caused by 
animal parasites, psorosperms, found in tho liver, 
kidneys, and ureters. 

PSYCHE (classical myth.), royal maid whose 


-PSYCHOLOGY 

beauty aroused Venus’s jealousy. Venus sent Cupid 
to inspire her with love for the meanest of men, but 
he fell in love with her. He warned her not to inquire 
who he was; she disobeyed, and Cupid deserted her. 
They were fi^Uy united in Elysium. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH is a recent development 
of scientific or (as some would say) of pseudo-scientific 
thought. It is concerned with all those phenomenar— 
thought-transference (or telepathy), hypnotism, 
clairvoyance, crystal-gazing, ^Itergeist, apparitions, 
etc. — which are not ordinamy explicable and the 
oooorrence of which is often set down to fancy or 
superstition. The * Society for P. R.’ was founded in 
1882, and similar organisations exist in America and 
elsewhere. Its object was to investigate these pheno- 
mena without presuppositions of any kind, it has 
examined a large mass of evidence and has at any 
rate done good work in exposing frauds. Telepathy 
at least seems to have been proved. There are many 
oases of a vision of a person at tho point of death appear- 
ing to a friend, and tho phenomenon does not seem 
adequately explained by hallucination. The investiga- 
tion of other sorts of ’ ghosts,’ e.g. haunted houses, 
does not seem to have much result. Automatic 
writing is another psychic phenomena much studied. 
The receipt of messages by mediums from another 
world is still open to doubt. 

See Proceedings of 8. P. JR. ; Myers’s Human Per- 
sonality and its Eurvival of Bodily Death. 

PSYCHOLOGY means by derivation the ‘ theory 
of soul.’ But tho term is not now usually so defined, 
and is indeed rather ambiguous. Problems such as 
that of the substantiality of soul, its existence before 
the birth and after the death of the body, and the 
like, which at one time were referred to the branch of 
Metaphysics then called Rational Psychology^ are now 
generally termed simply speculative, or metaphysical 
On tho other hand, some popular writers, especially 
novelists, are apt to u.so the word * psychological ’ more 
particuhirly for discussions of or stories about com- 
munications between the living and the spirits of tho 
dead, and similar subjects. But most commonly by 
p. is meant an empirical study, scientific, or at any 
rate on the way to become scientific, in method, of 
actual mental activities and states. Objection has 
been taken to defining it as the science of soul or of 
mind, and to introducing the words * mental ’ or 
‘ psychical ’ into its definition, because, it is said, the 
existence of soul or mind is an unverified hypothesis. 
Again, to call it the ‘ science of con.sciou8ne8s ’ or of 
conscious processes has been considered inadvisable, 
because that prejudges the question of the existence 
of unconscious, and vet not merely physiological, 
factors of conduct. ‘ The science of behaviour ’ has 
been suggested as free from prejudice, but it may be 
questioned whether this definition is not too compre- 
hensive, unless tho word ‘ behaviour * be artificially 
restricted in meaning ; and probably we cannot in 
the end avoid introducing * mind ’ or * mental * or some 
equivalent term into our definition of p., despite the 
difficulties raised by those terms themselves. 

P. treats, we may say, of the behaviour of minds, or 
of the behaviour of living things so far as that behaviour 
depends on their oxorciso of mental activity in any 
degree. As an empirical study, it deals with mental 
behaviour as we find it actually occurring in ourselves 
and believe it actually to occur in others ; as a positive 
study, it does not inquire into the validity of such 
distinctions as good and bad, true and false, but con- 
cerns itself equally with all manner of conduct, con- 
sidering any act or state, not as having logical or 
moral value, but simply as an event in time whose 
conditions and consequences need to bo assigned ; 
and, finally, as a scientific study, it tries to start horn 
accurate observation and analysis and to arrive at 
well-established genera] principles of ment^il behaviour. 

The whole subject may be aivided into departments 
in a variety of ways. For instance, we may distinguish 
the investigation of the human from that of the animal 
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mind ; abnormal from normal human behaviour : 
within the latter, study of childhood or of adol- 
escence from that of adult Ufo ; again, the study of 
individual differences, and the study of the behaviour 
of masses of men and of the characteristics of peoples 
{Social P. and Folk- Psychology), Asa rule, when the 
word p. is used without any qualification, it refers to 
the study of the normal human being. Again, attention 
may be ^ven mainly to the analysis, description, and 
explanation of a particular stage of mental nohaviour, 
or to the development of mental behaviour ; in the latter 
case we speak of Qentiic P, Physiological P. studies the 
connection between mental and bodily processes, and 
is usually regarded as a special branch of the subject ; 
but some more justly maintain that it is rather a sup- 
plementary method which may be pursued in different 
oranohes of the subject. 

The psychologist must start, of course, with investi- 
gation of the normal adult mind, for until he has learned 
to reflect on his own activities and states he cannot 
consider those of other beings with profit. This 
process of reflection is technically called Introspection^ 
a somewhat misleading name. It is fundamental in 
p., but it needs to bo supplemented, first by the reports 
of others concerning the results of their reflection ; 
secondly, by observation of the conduct of others and 
inference therefrom to the mental processes which 
occasioned and are occasioned by that conduct ; and, 
thirdly, by examination of such products of mental 
activity as tools, works of art, and institutions, from 
which also we may be able to argue to the character of the 
activities that produced them. Each of these modes 
of procedure baa its special difficulties. Reflection on 
our own activities and states is impeded by the transi- 
tory nature of its objects and their liability to change 
as soon as we begin to think about them. Communi- 
cation of the results of reflection to others is impeded 
by differences of temperament and character and by 
ambiguities of language. Inference from the conduct 
or products of others to their thoughts, motives, pur- 
poses, or feelings becomes increasingly dangerous as 
they are further removed from us in interests and 
character or in stage of development ; and yet in the 
investigation of the lower animals, where the difference 
and difficulty are greatest, it is upon such inference 
alone that we have to roly. In recent years the use of 
experiment in p. has been much extended, so that 
some speak of it as a special branch of the subject ; 
but it is rather an application, requiring special know- 
ledge and skill, of any of the above motliods, or of 
them all in combination, under conditions which admit 
of accurate statement and produce more or less accu- 
rately measurable results. 

The first aim in the investigation of mental behaviour 
must be to analyse its complexity in such a way as to 
make description as accurate and simple as possible. 
Ordinary language embodies a considerable amount of 
such analysis, when we speak of perceiving, thinking, 
feeling, desiring, will, and so on, as so many powers or 
faculties of mind. But this popular analysis is not 
very systematic ; sometimes it duplicates what is 
really a single function, sometimes it omits, and some- 
times it speaks as of a single function where several 
are involved. Nevertheless, it does imply that mental 
behaviour involves the activities of a subject which is 
aware of and acts upon objects, and it is thus superior 
to any theories which assume that p. is conccrnca with 
* states of mind * rather tlian with functions of mind. 

Tet the reaction against the unsystematic classi- 
fication of popular thought led to the nroipnged 
dominance of meobanioal theories of this Kind. It 
was suppo.sed that any concrete ' state of mind ’ may 
be exhaustively described by the enumeration of a 
number of mental elements consisting in it, and the 
l^eneral tendency was to find these elements solely 
in sensations. External stimulation occasions the 
simple states of mind known as sensations (of colour, 
sound, movement, etc.); these may be retained and 
rsTived as less vivid images ; and all other states of 
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mind consist of varied combinations of these images, 
assisted together according to a few ascertainable 
principles. A characteristic example of this Associa- 
tionist p. was the assertion that our idea of space 
consists of series of motor sensations. The wnole 
position is mistaken. Sensations in this sense are not 
states of mind, but qualities of objects as apprehended 
by mind in perception ; and it is absurd to say either 
that space is, or is apprehended as, our experiences of 
our own movements. The real fact is that the infant’s 
apprehension of spatial characters is extremely un- 
developed, and that its motor activities and experiences 
are an important and perhaps necessary aid to im- 
provement in this respect. The real problem is to 
assign exactly the conditions of this improvement in 
function, not to attempt to reduce one object to a 
multitude of quite different objects. Consistently 
carried out, the Associationist theory was bound to 
represent mental * states * as wholly passive, the result 
of more elementary states miraculously combining 
themselves in manifold ways ; actually, however, it 
almost always admitted by a back door some power of 
the mind to combine, compare, or discriminate Detween 
its sensations, and thus harked back to the notion of 
faculties which it began by condemning. 

In more recent years psychologists have generally 
recognised that mental behaviour is predominantly 
purposive, not in the sense, of course, that it always 
makes to the fulfilment of ends consciously forethought 
and designed — for that would obviously be false of the 
behaviour of the lower animals and of small children, 
and indeed of much adult behaviour also, but in the 
sense that it does nevertheless make towards ends, 
the gradual attainment of which gives satisfaction, 
whilst obstruction and failure occasion annoyance, 
anger, or some kind of dissatisfied feebng. The recog- 
nition of this truth has been a groat step in advance. 
On the other hand, it cannot be said that general 
agreement has been reached in the solution of the first 
analytical problem of p., which is usually stated as: 
What are the ultimate modes of being conscious, or 
the ultimate functions or faculties of mind ? The 
commonest view is that we must in the first place 
distinguish three attitudes of the mind towards its 
objects : it is aware of or apprehends them {Cognition), 
is affected by them {Feeling or Affection), and strives 
to bring about some alteration in them, or in their 
relation to itself {Conation), It is usually added that 
most, if not all, concrete mental behaviour includes 
these throe attitudes at once. On the other hand, 
some have argued that Feebng and Conation are so 
closely inbound with one another that they should not 
be called distinct functions ; others, with more plausi- 
bility, that cognition is not an activity distinct from 
conation, but every awareness of objects is the issue 
of an impulse or vobtion, or generally of some conative 
process. 

If the usual threefold division be accepted, we have 
to ask further whether within each of its head ^ there 
are irreducible modes of consciousness to be distin- 
guished. Some writers distinguish, for example, under 
cognition. Perceiving, Imagining, Conceiving, Judging, 
Reasoning ; others distinguish only Simple Appre- 
hension or Awareness and Judgment, It is pretty 
clear that apprehending a present sensible object 
{Perception) and apprehending one that is not present 
{Imagining or, better. Imaging) are psychologically 
the same function, though there are physiological 
differences and usually differences also in the char- 
acters of the object apprehended. Some would say 
the same also of Conception, the apprehension of 
universals. On the other hand. Conception, J udgment, 
and probably Reasoning also, are inseparable in their 
development ; and it should be added that they involve 
a power of comparison and discrimination, which 
specially deserves to be called ultimate, if any 
mental function deserves that title more than others. 
As to simple awareness of any kind, in the adult mind 
thought reacts so constantly on perception and other 
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modes of apprehension that it is difficult to discover 
indisputable instances of it. It may be doubted, in 
view of the present uncertainty, whether the search 
for irreducible faculties is profitable ; it is at least 
possible that even the most primitive acts of perception 
involve some rudimentary kind of judgment, though it 
may express itself only in movements of approach 
and withdrawal 

In the further analysis of affection it is generally 
admitted that we have to distinguish feelings of 
pleasure and unpleasure, and probably there are also 
several other feelings on the same level as these. It is 
to such feelings that the term * states of mind * may 
most j ustifiably be applied. The emotions too are to be 
reckoned here, and also moods. Most writers regard 
only a few emotiona as ‘ primary,’ e.g. fear and 
anger, and the rest as derivative or composite, €.g. 
admiration and reproach. But whilst it is true that 
such emotions as these latter are each akin to more 
than one * primary ' emotion, and do not arise until 
the primaiy emotions have been experienced, they 
are nevertheless unitary states of mind and not 
merely the presence of two or more primary emotions 
at once. 

The further analysis of Conation is also matter of 
dispute. From one point of view, we may safely dis- 
tinguish the two modes of appetite towards an object 
and aversion from it. From another, some maintain, 
whilst others with more probability deny, that the 
act of volition is capable of analysis. Here again it is 
probably more profitable, instead of contesting these 
points of analysis, which are often in the main verbal, 
to investigate the growth of mental behaviour from 
lower to higher stages {t.g. from the instructive and 
purely impulsive stage to that where deliberate volition 
appears), and to attempt to assign the conditions of 
this growth. 

As soon os the psychological problem is stated in 
this wav, it becomes apparent that we have to consider, 
not only the mind’s powers of perceiving, feeling, 
willing, etc., at any moment, but in addition its pow'or 
of benefiting by experience. Past is continually 
modifying present experience, even though the past 
be not recalled, and even when it can no longer be 
recalled. A man says that he sees a tree or hears a 
motor-car. He could not do this had he never met 
with them, and yet he need not now recall past occa- 
sions on which he did so. It is often said that he 
* interprets ’ what he sees or hears as ’ meaning ' this 
or that ; but the statement is misleading because it 
seems to imply, what is false, that he must first con- 
template this white surface or that sound, and then by 
a separate act recognise it as paper or the sound of 
a motor-oar. Another mode of statement is that as 
the result of growing experience there are gradually 
formed mental diapoaUions to behave in certain ways. 
The term is useful ; ordinarily applied to affective 
and oonative conditions (A. is well or ill disposed 
towards X., his disposition is to act in such and such 
a way), it is easily transferred to cognition also. The 
problem then becomes that of tracing the growth of 
^cial dispositions, and showing how they become 
differential or inter-connected. 

Certain dispositions are evidently inherited. Action 
consequent upon the exercise of dispositions commonly 
inherited b^ all normal members ot a species is usually 
called insttnetive. It must be noted, however, that 
not only the reaction, but also the interest in and 
attention to a particular type of object, deserves to be 
called instinctive ; s.p. the chicken would not peck 
at small objects on the ground unless it instinctively 
noticed them. Moreover, it has lately been argued 
with much force that a train of instinctive behaviour 
includes not only this preferential attention to certain 
objects and the consequent reaction, but also some 
special affective state ; and the * primary * emotions 
have been connected in this way each with a special 
instinctive tendency. There are, however, also 
certain inherited lenScnciea, of which that to imitate 


is the most important, which do not seem to involve 
specific emotions : and in addition we must recognise 
that individuals have congenital diepontiona and 
capacities not common to the whole species. Mosioal 
capacity may serve as an instance. 

if we survey the development of mental behaviour 
to the human stage from lower levels, it seems at first 
sight to have involved the acquisition of totally new 
powers {e.g. of judging, reasoning, willing) ; and in 
the small child also capacities seem after a time to 
appear which were not manifest before. But in 
observing the child’s growth we are never really able 
to say, ‘ This is the moment at which a totally new 
power bos first been exercised,’ so gradual is the 
development ; and perhaps, as has already been 
suggested, we ought throughout to think rather of a 
development of capacities out of more rudimentaxy 
forms in which we observers fail to recognise their 
existence. However that may be, it does not seem 
that in the history of the human race totally new 
powers have been developed, though many have been 
enormously heightened. There may be urged as 
exceptions certain kinds of artistic creation, of which 
the musical is the most notable, and the power of 
telepathic communication, if it exists, but too little 
is known about either to justify any definite assertion. 
Apart from the origination of new capacities, mental 
development presents two main features — increasing 
breadth and increasing organisation of interest. The 
growth of intellect is not only acquisition of new 
information, but also the systematisation of thought 
in such a way that what has been acquired can be 
effectively utilised, whether for practical or for 
theoretical purposes. The growth of feeling is exhibited 
in the formation of sentiments or complex emotional 
dispositions towards objects ; thus a child loams to 
love his parents, his home, then perhaps his school, 
his country, or abstract objects such as truth and 
honesty, and throughout his growth the sentiment of 
love is a system which may issue in a variety of 
emotions — not only in the tender emotion or emotion 
of love, but in joy if the beloved object is pleased or 
honoured, in sorrow or anger if it is injured or 
despised, and so on. Lastly, on the oonative side 
there can be traced a similar and closely connected 
growth and organisation of desires and purposes. 

The main result of the study of animal benaviour has 
been to throw light on the importance of congenital 
instinctive dispositions as the basis of mental develop- 
ment. Tliese dispositions and their modifications in 
response to varying circumstances are more easily ob- 
served in the lower animals than in human society, 
where they are almost from the outset altered by imita- 
tion and tradition and social influences generally. 

The study of abnormal and diaeaaed atate of minda has 
given p. more problems than it has solved. The inter- 
pretation of tnese * natural experiments * is usually 
very difficult, largely owing to the unreliability of 
patients’ statements about themselves, which is speci- 
ally marked in cases of hysteria. One result of this 
study has been to emphasise very strongly the influence 
of emotions and moi^s on thought and action. This 
has been brought out, for example, by cases of alter- 
noting peraonaliti/f in which patients seem to lead two 
(or more) alternate lives, with different temperament 
and character and interests. As a rule, they do not 
remember their abnormal hfo in their normal periods, 
and often they also forget events of their normal in 
their abnormal conditions, though they either retain, 
or at any rate very rapidly regain, many dexterities, 
the power of speech, ability to recognise common 
things, and the like. It seems fairly well ascertained 
that in a great number of these oases the change of 
interest and memory rests on an extreme alteration of 
mood. How such alterations of mood are themselves 
reduced is more doubtful ; changes of organic send- 
ility are doubtless often an important oontribnting 
factor. 

Obaeaaions or Imiatent Idtaa are also abnormalities 
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which feem freqaently to arise from ezagp^erated emo- 
tional conditions, e.g. from extreme anzmty. When, 
as is frequently the case, the^ are ideas of action, they 
are interesting examples of impulsive tendencies, not, 
like instinctive behaviour, prompted mainly by per- 
ception, but guided by thougnt, and yet not voluntary. 
Thus a person may be impelled by the idea of killing 
another against whom he has no grudge, though all 
the time he does not wish to do so, and is tortured by 
the belief that he is going to commit the crime. 

Closely related to certain parts of abnormal psycho- 
logy is the study of hypnotic phenomena. This is a very 
promising field of research, but at present the inter- 
pretation of the facts, and even the exact statement of 
the facts to be interpreted, are very much disputed. 

( 1 ) Introductory survey : M'Dougall, Psychology, the 
Study of Behaviour. (2) General : Angell, Psychology ; 
James, Principles of Psychology ; Mitchell, Structure 
and Growth of the Mind ; Stout, Manual of Psychology 
and Analytic Psychology. (3) Experimental : Myers, 
Introduction to Experimental Psychology and Text- Booh 
of Experimental Psychology. (4) Physiological : 
M‘Dougall, Primer of Physiological Psyc/iology. (6) 
Social : M*Dougall, Introduction to Social Psychology. 
(6) Abnormal : Hart, Abnormal Psychology ; Moll, 
Hypnotism ; Storring, Mental Pathologv in its Relation 
to Normal Psychology. (7) Educational : Loveday and 
Green, Introduction to Psychology for Teachers \ Sally, 
Teacher's Handbook of Psychology ; Welton, Psychology 
of Education. (8) Animal : Groos, The Play of Animals ; 
Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour and llabit and In- 
stinct ; Thorndike’s Animal Intelligence. 

PSYCHOPHYSICS, the study of the relations 
between physical stimuli and senaitions, especially in 
respect of intensity. 806 Wbbe&’s Law. 

PTAH, see EavpT (History). 

PTARMIGAN {Lagopus mutus), a member of the 
Grouse Family, with the interesting habit of changing 
its brown coat to white in winter, is found on the 
mountains of Scotland and of Europe generally. 

PTERIA, town in ancient Caupadocia ; was 
massively built and strongly fortifioa. Hero Croesus 
was said to have been defeated by Cyrus {Herodotus, i. 
76) ; ruins at Boghaz-Keui. 

PTERIDOPHYTA, VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS, the 
most highly developed group of flowcrless plants, in- 
cluding all the existing Ferns, Horsetails, and Club- 
mosses, as well as a large number of extinct forms. 
They exhibit a characteristic alternation of generations, 
the sexual, termed the gainotophyte or prothallium, 
bearing male and female organs, the antheridia and 
archegonia respectively, and the asexual, termed the 
sporophyte, arising from the fertilised egg, and in its 
turn producing asexual spores. These reproduce the 
sexual generation again, thus completing the cycle. 
The prothallium is always minute and insignificant, 
and may, as in the ferns, resemble a small thalloid liver- 
wort, or be an underground, tuberous structure, as in 
Lycopodium. The antheridia are usually globular 
structures producing numerous motile sperms, and 
require the presence of water for their further function 
as fertilising agents. The archegonia are fiask-shaped, 
and contain a single ovum. When mature they exude 
mucilage apically, this, owing to its chemical properties, 
attracting the sperms, one of which fuses with the 
ovum. Tbe fertilised egg then surrounds itself by a 
delicate wall, and divides up, producing the stem apex, 
and the first loaf and root of the sporophyte. In addi- 
tion, an organ termed the * foot * is aeveloped, which 
absorbs nutriment from the protliallium until the young 
structures are capable of self-support. 

Tlie mature stem varies considerably in the different 
groups, and may be aerial, creeping, climbing, or sub- 
terranean. On it are borne large numbers of adventi- 
tious roots and leaves, both or whicli are essentially 
similar in structuro to those of flowering plants, and, 
together with the stem, are traversed by highly differ- 
entiated oonduotinff strands or vascular buxmles, which 
exhibit a oonfientrTo structure. The spores are borno 


in special receptacles, the sporangia, which may be 
developed on &e backs of the ordinary vegetative 
leaves, or on specially modified leaves, termed sporo- 
phylls. The spores are usually of one kind, but in 
certain cases {t.g. Selaginella) are differentiated into 
large megaspores, producing female prothallia, and 
small microspores, producing male prothallia only. 

The Pteriefophyta are classified as follows : ( 1 ) Lyoo- 
ronzALBS, including four orders — (a) Lycopodiaoece, 
or Club-mosses, homosporous forms, mainly tropical in 
distribution, with small leaves and a dichotomously 
branched stem. The prothallia are subterranean. (6) 
SelaginellacecB, heterosporous forms commonly grown 
in greenhouses, (c) IsaiacecB, or Quillworts, hetero- 

r rous forms growing in deep lakes, (d) Lepidodsn^ 
zees, extinct tree -like forms. ( 2 ) Psilotales, tropical 
forms intermediate in character between the Lycopo- 
diales ; and (3) Sphenopuyllalbs, an extinct homo- 
porous group, which were in their heyday during the 
Carboniferous and died out in the Permian. (4) 
Equisbtales, including the Horsetails, plants with 
verticellatoly branched stems, and the Calamariacece, 
gigantic tree-liko forms with secondary thickening, 
which flourished in Coal-Measure times. Equisetum 
bears its Bporangia in cones at the apex of special fertile 
shoots. The spores produce green unisexual prothallia. 
(6) Ophioglossales, forms allied to the ferns proper, 
and including two British genera, Ophiogloasum 
(adder’s tongue) and Botrychium (moonwort). As a 
rule only one leaf is produced annually, this showing 
characteristic division into a sterile and a fertile seg- 
ment. The prothallia are subterranean. (6) Filicalbs: 
this order includes aU the true ferns, and is to-day the 
dominant group of flowerless plants. The leaves are 
usually very large in proportion to the size of the plant, 
and when young are folded in a crozicr-like manner. 
They may bear the sporangia on special fronds, or on 
the backs of the vegetative leaves. The sporangia are 
often arranged in little groups, or sori, protected cither 
by spcialised outgrowths, as in the male fern, or by 
the mroUing of the modified leaf margin, as in the 
bracken. Vegetatively they show immense variety 
of structure, the filmy ferns of the tropics being ex- 
tremely minute, whilst the tree-ferns attain a palm-like 
stature, and may bo 70 or 80 foot high. The gameto- 
pbyto is usually heart-shaped and green, and bears the 
sexual organs on the lower surface. 

PTEROBRANCHIA, an order ,pf Hemichordata 
or Entbropneusta, containing the genera Cephalo- 
discus and Rhabdopleura. These are small marine 
animals associated in colonies and protected by an 
external gelatinous or ohitinous skeleton composed 
of tubes. Cephahdiscus colonies (some 9 inches 
long) occur in Antarctic and Pacific Oceans, off 
S. Africa, and in Magellan Straits ; Rhabdopleura 
exceedingly small in the North Sea and Atlantic. 
They possess in common, short bodies, the collar on 
the anterior of which bears two or more paired, tentacle- 
bearing arms. There is a proboscis which builds 
the tubes wherein the animals dwell and is flattened 
into a disc at the base ; there are never more than 
two gill-slits, and the short food canal is U-shaped, 
the vent opening near the mouth. In both genera the 
bodies are borne on long narrow stalks. 
PTEROCLIDIDJE, Sandgrouse (q.v.). 
PTERODACTYLS, extinct Reptues {q.v.). 
PTEROPOD, Qasteropod Mouuso. See Gaster- 
opoda. 

PTEROPODIDJE, see Plyiito Foxes. 
PTEROSAURIA, extinct Keptiles {q.v.). 
PTILORHIS, Rifle-Bird (g.v.). 

PTOLEMAIS, ancient name for Acre {q.v.). 
PTOLEMIES, Macedonian rulers of Egypt (323-30 
B.o.).--Ptolemsr I.i Soteb, became satrap of Egypt on 
division of kingdoms of Alexander the Great, 323; 
assumed title king, 306 ; serious soldier and his- 
torian ; abdicated, 2§6.— His a, Ptolemy II., Phila- 
DXLPBPS, developed reflouroea of Egypt ; court was one 
of most olaasioally magnifloent and vicious of history. 
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Romo claimed Egypt by bequest of Ptolemy X., 
Alexander II., but agreed, 61, to joint-rule of Ptolemy 
XII. and his sister Cleopatra, whom, after Egyptian 
custom, ho was to marry ; Ptolemy XII. d., 44 ; Cleo- 
patra and her s. Caesarion (putative child of Caesar) 
perished during Rom. attack, 30; C3eopatra*s dau. 
by Mark Antony left son, Ptolemy, who d. childless, 
40 A.D. Egyptian blood, religion, and culture survived 
throughout this period, thou^ there was heavy foreign 
infusion. 

PTOLEMY, Claudius Ptolbm.®us, famous 
astronomer, geographer, and mathematician, was a 
native of Egypt and worked at Alexandria, his 
first extant astronomical observation being in 127 a.d., 
his last in 161 a.d. His descent, place and date of 
birth, date of death are uncertain. 

As an astronomer he is celebrated as the author of 
the Megale Syniaxist more commonly known as the 
Almagest (after the title of the Arabic translation to 
the order of Caliph Al-Mamhn, at Bagdad, c. 827 a.d.), 
a summary of nis own and his predecessors’ work. 
This is the main authority for the labours of Hipparchus 
and Eratosthenes. The Ptolemaic system, heroin 
sot forth, assumes the earth — a sphere, and stationary 
on its axis — at the centre of the heavens, with the 
planets, including the sun and the sphere of the fixed 
stars, revolving round it. To explain the apparent 
motion of these bodies P., following Apollonius, used 
a system of eccentrics or epicycles and deferents. The 
former theory was held till the publication of Coperni- 
cus’s work; eccentrics were rejected by Kepler (gf.v.). 
The Almagest contains also Ptolemy’s important 
discovery of the moon’s ‘ evection ’ and a catalogue of 
1022 stars. 

His Qeographihe was based on Marinus of Tyre and 
was only gradually corrected by the discoveries of the 
XV. and XVI. cent’s. For this design his materials 
were very inadequate, namely, a few astronomical 
data and mainly travellers’ estimates of distances. 
The following are the most evident errors : the length 
of the Mediterranean is one-third too great ; Europe 
is too narrow between the Baltic and Black Sea ; 
India is not shown as a peninsula; Ceylon is much 
too largo ; Asia is extended too far eastwards 
and joined to the south of Africa. This last point 
encouraged Columbus to sail westwards for the east 
coast or Asia, and spread the belief that Africa 
could not bo circumnavigated. P.’s methods, how- 
ever, are quite scientific. His mathematical skill 
is illustrated in the Almagest. With Hipparchus 
he founded and developed Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry in a form unsurpassed for some 1400 
years. 

PTOMAINE, organic base or alkaloid formed by 
the action of putrefactive bacteria on organic matter ; 
some of them are poisonous, and to them is due the 
poisonous action of putrefying sausages, tinned meats, 
oto. 

PTYALIN, see Digestion. 

PUBERTY, the period of life at which persons 
begin to bo capable of begetting or bearing children ; 
In temperate chmates, the age of fourteen in males, and 
twelve in females. 

PUBLIC HEALTH, LAW OF, requires that the 
State, either national or local authorities, shall prevent 
the pollution of rivers ; define the proper construction 
of buildings — with a due regard to sewage and scaveng- 
ing ; ensure an adequate water supply ; insist upon 
cleanliness in dairies, and bakehouses where food is 
prepared ; and limit as far as possible the area of 
infectious disease. The Local Government Board is 
the central authority for the carrying out of all laws 
relating to Public Health in the U.K. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, see EDUCATION. 

^ PUBLIC-HOUSES, see Licensing Laws, Inn. 

PUBLZCANI, Rom. tax-gatherers in the provinces. 
As the monopoly was frequently granted to the 
highest bidder, the publicani practised cruel extortion 
to secure personal profit. Hence the hatred they 


inspired among the Jews in New Testament times and 
the opprobrium of ‘ publicans and sinners.’ 

PUBLISHING, producing books or poriodioaja 
and issuing them for the market. Originally authors 
wore to a great extent publishers and booksellers as 
well. Next change saw publishing booksellers con- 
tracting with authors and printers. To-day the 
division of labour usually is author, publisher (doing 
his own printing or contracting out), and bookseller. 
Periodicals of all kinds are usually written, printed, 
and published by the same firm, and put on market by 
a distributing agency. Bookselling has divided itself 
into wholesale and retail, of which former mainly deal 
with publishers. The beginning of last cent, saw this 
separation of production and distribution completed, 
and subdivision has since gone on the lines of special- 
ism. Few publishers to-day publish indiscriminately, 
but have their own sphere or spheres of work ; they 
tend to employ specialists as readers. In 1896 a 
Publishers’ Association was formed, and in common 
with Booksellers’ Association has put trade interest 
on a sound footing. Their last big fight was with 
Times Book Club (1905-9). Latest tendency is issue 
of cheap editions, both fiction and educative, to cope 
with largo increase in reading public. See Book. 

PUBNA, see Pabna. 

PUCCINI, GIACOMO(l868- ), I tal. composer; 
best known operas are La Bohemie (1896), Tosca (1900), 
Madame Butterfly (1904). 

PUCK, Kobin Goodekllow, fairy who plays 
practical jokes ; figures in Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Jonson’s Masque of Love 
Restored, Drayton’s Nymphidia, Burton’s A no/omy of 
Melancholy, Kipling’s Puck of Pook's Hill. 

PUDDING-STONE, CONGLOMERATE {q.v.). 

PUDSEY(63'’ 47' N., 1° 39' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England; woollen manufactures. Pop. (1911) 14,027. 

PUDUKOTTAI (lO*" 23' N., 78° 62' E.), native state, 
Madras, India. Pop. 385,000. Capital, PudukoUai. 
Pop. 21,000. 

PUEBLA.-~(1) (18° 30' N., 98° W.) state, Mexico, 
on Routhorn part of Anabuiu! plateau ; contains Popop- 
catepetl. Pop. (1910) 1,101,()00. (2) (18° 69' N., 98° 
2' W.) capital of above; bp.’fl see; cathedral; coll.; 
cottons and woollens. Po]>. (1910) 101,214. 

PUEBLO (38° 18' N., 104° 40' W.), city, on Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, U-S.A. ; blast furnaces ; iron and steel 
works ; important industrial and commercial centre. 
Pop. (1910) 44,395. 

PUENTE GENIL (37° 25' N., 4° 45' W.), town, 
on Genii, Cordova, Spain ; olive oil. Pop. 13.200. 

PUENTEAREAS (42° 10' N., 8° 32' W.), town, 
Pontovedra, Spain. Pop. 13,700. 

PUERPERAL FEVER, term formerly appbed to 
an acute disease affecting women at the lying-in period, 
now known to be a septicaemia due to septic infection 
by various organisms, and prevented, first by Semmcl- 
weiss (<7. V. ), by antiseptic methods ; it now rarely occurs 
in midwifery practice. See Midwifery, Obstetrics. 

PUERPERIUM, see Obstetrics. 

PUERTO CABELLO (10° 23' N., 67° 52' W.), 
seaport, Carabobo, Venezuela, on Caribbean Sea ; ex- 
ports coffee. Pop. 10,300. 

PUERTO CORTES (16° 49' N., 88° W.), seaport, 
Honduras, on Gulf of Honduras. Pop. 3000. 

PUERTO DE SANTA MARIA (36° 37' N., 6° 20' 
W.), seaport, Cadiz, Spain, on Bay of Cadiz; exports 
sherry. Pop. 20,900. 

PUERTO PRINCIPE, officially CamagOey (21° 
23' N., 77° 66' W.), inland city, Cuba; chief produce 
— cigars, woods, sugar. Pop. 30,000. 

PUERTO REAL (36° 30' N., 6° 10' W.), seaport, 
Cadiz, Spain, on Bay of Cadiz ; ancient Portus Uadi- 
tanua; saltmines. Pop. 10,700. 

PUERTO RICO, see Porto Rico. 

PUFENDORF, SAMUEL (1632-94), Ger. historian 
of institutions ; followed Hobbes and Descartes ; pub. 
Elemenia jurisprudentice universalis, 1661 ; received 
as reward choir of Law of Nature and Nations at 
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Heidelberg ; treatise De statu imperii germanici, 1667, 
got him into trouble ; retired to Sweden and wrote 
chief work, De jure naturae et gentium^ 1672 ; historio- 
grapher of Elector of Brandenburg, 1686-94. 

PUFF-BALL, see Funqi. 

PUFF-BIRDS {Bucconidoe)f a family of about 60 
species of Picarian birds found in Central and S. 
American forests ; aboreal and insectivorous. 

PUFFERS, see Globe-Fishes. 

PUFFIN, SCO under Guillemot and Auk Family. 

PUFFINIDA3, Shearwater Family {q.v,). 

PUGACHEV, EMEL'YAN IVANOVITCH (c. 
1741-76), Russ, pretender; claimed to be Peter III., 
1773 ; supported by enemies of Catherine II. ; towns 
sacked and imperial army defeated ; captured after 
bloody battle, 1774; executed. 

PUG-DOGS, see Doo Family. 

PUG-MILL, see Bricks. 

PUGILISM, see Boxino. 

PUGIN, AUGUSTUS WELBY (1812-62), Eng. 
architect, of Fr. parentage ; known first for his decora- 
tions and sculpture at Ifouses of Parliament. Be- 
coming a convert to Roman Catholicism, ho devoted 
himself mainly to designing churches and other build- 
ings for that communion. 

PUKET {V 55' N., 98** 25' E.), town, island of 
Junk Ceylon (Salang), belonging to Siam; tin mines. 
Pop. 33,000. 

PULEX, see Fleas. 

PULICAT (13° 25' N., 80° 21' E.). town, Chingloput, 
Madras, India. Pop. 5700. 

PULITZER, JOSEPH (1847-1911), Amer. jour- 
nalist and newspaper proprietor. 

PULKOVO, Pulkowa (59° 40' N., 30° 20' E.), 
village, St. Petersburg, Russia ; noted observatory. 

PULLEY, a wheel rotating on an axle. A groove 
is cut in the circumference and a rope passed over it. 
The wheel is called tho sheave and the rope the 
tackle. A p. may be fixed or movable. Fixed p’s 
are those in which the axle is fixed to some stationary 
spot. Movable p’s are those in which the extremes 
of tho axle are supported on a block of wood. 

P’s may bo used either singly or combined. When 
the former they give no mechanical advantage, merely 
changing the direction of tho force. When combined, 
however, they give a greater purchase and leverage, 
and may be used for such operations as raising weights, 
small boats, etc. There are many methods of com- 
bining p’s, and theoretically tho more p’s used the 
greater tho mechanical advantage, but in practice it is 
found that tho friction is so great when a large number 
is used (the rojio can never have perfect flexibility) as to 
counteract largely any advantage of more number. 

P’s are used also in engineering shops and factories. 
These kinds have a flat circumference over which a 
broad leather belt passes and transmits power from 
the engine to the loom or to other inactive machinery. 
Those p. are generally made of metal, but tho smaller 
varieties are of wood. Soo Mechanics. 

PULLMAN, formerly village, IlHnois, U.S.A.; now a 
part of city of Chicago ; car- works. 

PULMONATA, an order of Gasteropod Mollusc. 
See Gasteropoda. 

PULQUE, a drink of Central America and Mexico ; 
fermented from agaves and cacti. 

PULSATILLA, Pasque Flower {Anemone puha- 
iilla), plant of order Ranunculacoae ; mauvo-colourcd ; 
poisonous. 

PULSE, tho throbbing of tho arteries duo to the 
additional quantity of blood forced through them by 
the contraction of the ventricles of the heart. 

PULTENEY, WILLIAM, see Bath, Whjjam 
PULTBNBY, 1st EaRL OF. 

PULTOWA, Poltava (g^.tr.). 

PULTUSK (62° 43' N., 21° 12' E.), town, Russ. 
Poland, on Narov ; woollens. Pop. 17,600. 

PUMA, see under Cat Family. 

PUMICE, lava composed of silica and alumina, 
ejected by volcanoes; colours: grey, white, brown. 


or black ; varieties : glassy, common, and porphyritic ; 
hard, rough, and porous — floats in water ; used for 
polishing wood, ivory, marble, etc., and for toilet. 

PUMP, machine for raising fluids ; tho commonest, 
the suction p., consists of a piston working air-tight 
inside a barrel, and moved up and down by a handle 
attached by a rod. The piston has a valve opening 
upwards, and a similar valve is fitted at the bottom 
of tho barrel, covering tho mouth of a tube sunk 
into the water. As the piston is raised the air below 
is rarefied, and tho atmospheric pressure on the sur- 
face of the water forces it to rise in tho tube until 
equilibrium is regained. After some strokes the water 
gets above tho piston, and being raised with it is dis- 
charged by a spout. Other p’s are the force p., a more 
effective form of suction p. ; tho centrifugal p., in which 
water is driven by rotatory motion along the vanes 
of a wheel, from centre to circumference, thus gaining 
sufficient velocity to force it through the discharge pipe ; 
and the air-p., which is used to exhaust tho air in, or 
pump air into, a vessel. 

See books by Davey, Innes, Bjorling. 

PUMPKIN, popular name for Gourd {q.v.). 

PUN, play on words alike in sound, but different in 
meaning, e.g. Hood’s ‘ They went and told tho sexton, 
and the sexton tolled tho bell.’ The p. is eschewed in 
modern wit. Noted punsters were Lamb, Sidney Smith, 
Hood, Hook, Wilberforce, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

PUNCH, or the London Charivari^ is tho most 
famous Eng. journal of humour. Tho first number 
appeared on July 17, 1841, Henry Mayhew and Mark 
Lemon being joint-editors. Among famous contrib- 
utors have been Douglas Jorrold, Tom Hood, Albert 
Smith, Thackeray, and illustrators such as Browne, 
Lccch, Tcnniel, Du Maurier, Keene, and Fumiss. It 
has been said that the height of a politician’s ambition 
is to have a cartoon for himself in Punch, Tho humour 
is always kindly, clean, and essentially English. 

PUNCTUATION, the art of dividing a sentence 
by conventional signs. Tho ‘ stops * are ; full stop (.), 
colon (;), semicolon (;), comma (,). Other signs are: 
mark of interrogation (?); mark of exclamation (1), 
wrongly used when intended to point out a joke; 
brackets ([]), and dashes ( — . . . —), used in 
parenthesis. 

Rules for p. aro useless ; tho sentences of good writers 
should bo studied. See The King's Knglish (1906). 

PUNCTURE, see Tyre. 

PUNDIT, a Brahman teacher ; p’s have done much 
in exploration for Ind. Governraont ; in Kashmir a p. 
is a native official. 

PUNIC WARS, wars between Romans and Cartha- 
ginians [t.e. descendants of Bhconicians {Pceni, adj. 
purlieus)] in III. and 11. cent’s b.c. 

First Punio War (264-241 b.c.) was occasioned by 
Carthaginian interference in Sicily. Fruitless fighting 
took place in Sicily, 263-257 ; Rom. naval victory at 
Cape Kenomua and invasion of Africa, 256. Carthago 
was beaten, but reorganised forces, defeated Rogulus 
near Tunis^ 255, and drove Romans from Africa. 
\Wr in Sicily, 254- 242, wearied both parties ; HAmilcar 
Barca commanded Carthaginians from 247. After 
destruction of Carthaginian fleet at Agates, 241, 
Sicily surrendered to Romo. 

Second Punio War (218-201). — Hamiloar Barca 
found outlet for his energy in Span, conquest, aided 
by his young son, the warrior Hannibal, and son-in- 
law, Hasdrubal, who founded Carthagena. Hasdru- 
bal mado treaty with Romo as to boundary of his 
Span, dominion; Rome declared war on capture of 
Saguntum by Hannibal, 219. While Rom. armies 
set out for Spain and Africa, Hannibal marched over 
Alps into Italy ; Carthaginan victories culminated at 
Lake Trasimene^ 217, and Cannoe, 216. Fabian 
tactics of Quintus Fabius Maximus at last brought 
Romans victory of Metaurus, 207 ; Carthaginians 
departed, 203. Tho Scipios had conquered Spain, 206, 
and P. Scipio inflicted final defeat in Africa at Zama, 202. 

Third Punio War (149-146). — ^Destruction of Caxth* 
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age preached by the elder Cato and carried out by 
Scipio -®milianii8. Mommsen, History of Rome. 

PUNISHMENT, the infliction of a penalty for 
the breach of a command or law. The three chief 
theories of the purpose of punishment by the State are 
that it is (1) retaliatory, (2) deterrent, (3) reformatory. 
See Prison. 

PUNJAB, Panjab (c. 28* to 34* N., 70* to 78* E.), 
province of N.W. India ; comprises 96,662 sq. miles of 
Brit, territory and 36,532 sq. miles of native states, 
all of which are, however, more or loss under control 
of government of India ; the Chief-Commissionership 
of Delhi {q.v.) enclosed in the Punjab is an imperial 
enclave. Surface slones from N., which ie occupied 
by foot-hills of Himalayas, and from the Salt Range 
Mountains on the 8. (6000 ft.) to the great plain of 
the Indus and its five great tributaries, from which 
it receives its name, P. being Hindu for * five 
rivers ’ ; these are the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab, and 
Jhelum ; climate exceptionally hot and, except in the 
Himalayas, very dry, cultivation being rendered possible 
largely by means of irrigation, for which the rivers 
provide ample moans. 

P. was invaded by Alexander of Macedon in 327 b.o., 
by Mahmud of Ghazni in XL cent., and by Timur 
towards close of XIV. cent. ; was an autonomous 
principality from c. 1791 till death of Runjeet Singh in 
1839, and after the war between Sikhs and British was 
annexed to Britain in 1849. In 1901 the region W. of 
Indus was separated from P. and became N.W. Frontier 
Province. 

P. is administered by lieut.-gov., assisted by two 
commissioners and a legislative council. Chief towns 
are Lahore, Multan, Amritsar, Peshawar. Delhi {q.v.) 
is no longer under Punjab government. P. produces 
and exports grain, indigo, salt, smeos, tea, tobacco ; 
manufactures cottons, iron goods, leather, silk, shawls, 
etc. Inhabitants belong chiefly to Muhammadan, 
Hindu, and Sikh religions. Pop. (1911) 19,974,956. 

PUNNA, see Panna. 

PUNSHON, WILLIAM MORLEY (1824-81), Eng. 
Wesleyan minister. 

PUNTA ARENAS (9® 59' N., 84® 46' W.), seaport, 
capital of Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, on Gulf of Nicoya; 
exports coffee. Pop. 3700. 

PUPPET, see Marionettes. 

PUPPIS, 800 Arqo. 

PURASATI, SCO PuiLISTINES. 

PURBECKIAN, a group of rocks ; members of 
Jurassic system ; well seen at Purbock, Dorset — hence 
name ; composed of argillaceous and calcareous shales, 
limestones, and marbles. 

PURCELL, HENRY (16.58-95), Eng. composer; 
b. Westminster ; studied with Blow and others ; app. 
organist of Westminster Abbey, 1680; of Chapel-Royal, 
1682. Combining great technical skill with deep 
emotional expression and genuine inspiration, P. ranks 
as England’s greatest composer ; Te Deum and Jubilate^ 
and King Arthur^ best works ; Dido and JEneaa (opera) ; 
12 sonatas for 2 violins and bass; besides anthems, 
songs, cantatas, etc. 

PURCHASE SYSTEM, see Officirs. 

PURGATORY, in Catholic theology, the place 
where the souls of such as are not pure enough to go 
straight to heaven are purified. Belief in it is con- 
nected with the practice of Indulgences ; it is mostly 
denied by Protestants. 

PURG6TALL, see Hammkr-Pueostall. 

PURI, Jaoannath (19® 48' N., 86® 31' E.), town 
and district, Orissa Division, Bihar and Orissa, India ; 
contains famous temple of Jagannath. Pop. c. 40,000 
(fluctuating); district, 1,120,000. 

PURIFICATION, practice found in most religions 
of cleansing by ritual acts. Many different kinds could 
be enumerated. The idea attains to highest form in 
the Christian rite of baptism — c/. anointing, sacrifice, 
mutilation. 

PURIM, feast of the Jews on 14th and 15th of the 
moDth Adar» traditionaUy observed in oommomoration 


of their delivery from Haman, during the reign of King 
Artaxerxes, the account of which is contained in the 
Book of Esther. Its real origin is obscure, but it was 
probably adopted by the Jews during the captivity 
from the Persians, who themselves borrowed and 
modified an ancient Babylonian festival It is con- 
nected by Dr. Frazer with the festival of the dying god 
in Western Asia. 

PURINE, CBH4N4, name given by E. Fischer to 
the parent substance of tho following compounds : — 


\ ( 8 ) 
>CH 


(1) N a CH(«) 

I I ( 7 ) 

(2) CH(B)C — NIL 

II II 

(*)N — C N 

( 4 ) ( 9 ) 

Purine. 

NH— CO 

CH C~NH. 

II II >CH 

N — C 

Hypoxanthino or Sarcine 
(6-Oxypiiririo). 
CH3.N— CO 


L I 


NH— CO 

CO [j-NHv 
I II >CO 
NH— C~NH/ 

Uric acid 

(2*6'8-Trioxypurine). 

NH— CO 

CO (>-NH. 

I II >CH 

NH-C 

Xanthino 
(2-G-Dioxypurin0). 
NH— CO 


CO 

CHo.l^- 


-NHv 

>CH 

— 


C- 
II 

-N- 

Theophyllino 
(1‘3-Dimothylxanthine). 
CHb.N— CO 


CO 

j 


C-N(CH,), 


N ^ 


CO C— N(CH3) 


I 


\CH 

. .. -N ^ 

Caffeine 
(l-3*7-Trimothylxanthino). 

NH-CO 
I I 
NH«.C 


Theobromine 
(3'7-DimethylxanthinG). 
N = C.NHa 

in 1 j-NHv 
II II >CH 

N-C 

Adenine 

(6-Arainopurino). 


N- 


C-NHv 
II >CF 
■C — N-^ 


C 11 

(2-Araino-O-Oxypurine). 

Purine has boon synthesised from 6-nitrouracyl, 
obtained as an intermediate product in tho synthesis 
of uric acid from acotoacetio ester and urea (Bohrond 
and Koosen) : — 


NHj COOCallB NHa 


CO + CHj 

I I 

NH, COCH, 


(^0 
I II 
NH — C 


COOCallj 
CH - 


NH— CO 

CO CH — J 
I II 

NH-C-CH, 
Urea. Acetoacotio)3-Uramido-crotonic Methyluracyl 
ester. ester. 


-CH, 


NH— CO 

i I 

>CO 


NII-CO 


>-io 


I 


NH— CO 


. .. I II I II 

NH— C— COOH NH-CH NH— CH 

Nitrouracylic acid. 6-Nitrouracyl. fi-Oxyurocyl 

(Isobarbiturio acid). 
NH— CO NH— CO 


CO C.OH 


CO C— NHv 
I II >co. 
NH— C— NH^ 

Uric acid. 


NH— C.OH 
Isodialui'ic acid. 

Synthesis of Purine. 

NH— CO N = CH 

(!x) NO,— >CC1 NC,--^^ca C— NO,—- 

II H il II II 

ra-CH N — CCl N — C— NH, 

5-Nitrouraoyl 2*4-Dichloro- 2-Chloro-4-Bmino- 
5-nitropyrImidine. fl-nitropyrimidioB. 


L 


N « CH 
I I 
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N = CH N = CH N = CH 

■♦•CH (!v-nh,-*-(]h i-mCHOxiH (L-NH. 

II II II II II II >CH. 

N — C-NH, N — C-NHj N — C-N ^ 

4‘6-Diamino- Formyldi amino- Purine, 
pyrimidine. pyrimidine. 

Purine, M.P. 217® C., is stable, and neutral to litmus, 
but is both basic and acidic. 

The work of E. Fischer upon the purin deriva tires 
is noteworthy, e.g, the synthesis oi uric acid from 
malonic acid and urea : — 


NHa 

1 

HO.CO 

1 

NH- 

1 

-CO 

NH-CO 

1 

CO 

1 

CHj— >CO 

1 1 

1 

1 1 

►CO C=NOH— > 

NH, 

HO.CO 

NH- 


1 1 

NH-CO 

Urea. 

Malonic 
_ • .1 

Malonyl urea 

VioUirio acid. 


acid. or 

barbituric acid. 

NH— CO NH-CO 

II I i 

— >CO C^H-NHa— HJO CH— NH— CONH-— > 

11 II 

NH— CO Nil— CO 

Uramil. Pseudourio acid. 

NH-CO 

->CO — NIL 

II >CO. 

U-^CO-NH/ 

Uric acid. 

PURITANISM, name given to religious raovornont 
of XVI. and succeeding cent’s, averse to Catholicism 
and ritual. 

PURLEY, see Tooke, Horne. 

PURNEA (26® 46' N., 87® 30' E.), district, Bhagalpur 
Division, Bihar and Orissa, India. Pop. 1,875,000. 
Capital, PuRNKA. Pop. 14,300. 

PURPLE EMPEROR, SCO LepidOPTERA. 
f PURPLE MEDICK, see Lucerne. 

PURPURA, a condition in which there are purple 
spots on the surface of the body duo to extravasations 
of blood into the sldn, accompanied sometimes by 
similar extravasations into mucous membranes and 
internal organs. It is not a disease, but a symptom 
of pathological change, duo to ono or other of several 
causes : (1) constitutional changes, e.p. heart disca.se, 
scurvy, Bright’s disease, severe debility ; (2) certain 
fevers, especially typhus and corebro-spinal ; (3) 

certain drugs and poisons, c,g. iodides, copaiba, 
quinine, snake venom ; (4) nervous conditions, e.flf. 
locomotor ataxia, myelitis, cere bro -spinal meningitis ; 
(6) associated with arthritis ,* (6) p. simyltx^ a mild 
form for which no cause can bo given, and p. hcemor- 
rhctgica, a more severe form of the some type. 

The treatment is to look after geneial hygiene ; iron 
and arsenic are valuable, and ergot and turpentine 
for severe bleeding. Calcium chloride is advised, to 
increase the coagulability of the blood. 

PURPURA, a Mollusc ; see under Gasteropoda. 

PURULIA (23® 19' N., 86® 24' E.), town, Chota 
Nagpur division, Bihar and Orissa, India. Pop. 18,000. 

PURVEYANCE, Eng. legal term for royal right 
(abolished in 1604) to impress goods or labour at 
valuation 6xed by appraisers. 

PUS A (26® 10' N., 85® 43' E.), village, Darbhanga 
district, Tirhut Division, Bihar and Orissa, India; 
Government agricultural station. Pop. 6000. 

PUSSY, EDWARD BOUVERIE (1800'82), Angli- 
can divine ; ed. Oxford ; Regius prof, of Hebrew, 
1829 ; leader of High Anglican movement ; aimed at 
restoring Catholicism in Anglican Church, though not 
a rituahst. A learned man, he was hardly a great 
thinker, but an able controversialist, and learned in 
ecclesiastical antiquity; wrote Doctrine of the Real 
Presence, and What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punish- 
ment, lAfe, by Liddon (1899). 


PUSHKAH (26® N., 74® 36' B.), town, Raj- 

putana, India ; place of pilgrimage. Pop. 4000. 

PUSHKIN, ALEXANDER (179^1837), famous 
Russ, poet and novelist ; b. Moscow ; entered lyceum, 
Tsarskoe Selo, near St. Petersburg, 1811 ; received 
post in Ministry of Foreim Affairs, 1817 ; killed in 
duel in St. Petersburg, r. wrote excellent lyrics ; 
greatly influenced by Byron ; Eugene Onegin-, Poltava 
(narrative poems) ; The Captain's Daughter, Historg 
of the Revolt of Pugachev (prose works) ; Bona Godunov 
(tragedy) ; The Prisoner of the Caucasus. 

PUSHTU, PuKirru, language of Pathans, Afghan- 
istan ; derived from Zend and mixed Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani. 

PUTEAUX (48® 60' N., 2® 18' E.), town, Seine, 
Prance, on Seine ; iron manufactures. Pop. 29,000. 

PUTEOLI (c. 40® 48' N., 14® 8' E.), ancient town, 
on site of modern Pozzuoli, Italy ; colonised by 
Romans, 194 b.c. ; became important trading centre 
and port of Rome; in later times it was sacked at 
different dates by Visigoths, Vandals, Ostrogoths, 
Saracens, and Turks; contained temple dedicated to 
Augustus, remains of which form part of modem 
cathedral ; there are also remains of the columned 
temple of Serapis and of fortifications, baths, amphi- 
theatre, and private houses ; has medicinal springs, 
which were known in Rom. times. Modern town has 
arsenal. Pop. 24,000. 

PUTNAM (41® 65' N., 71® 65' W.), city, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A., on Quinebaug; cotton and woollen goods. 
Pop. (1910) 6637. 

PUTNAM, ISRAEL (1718-90), Amer. general; 
famous for adventures with Indians in early years ; 
fought against England in War of Indopendenoe ; 
sought to entrench Bunker’s Hill, and after defeat 
occupied Prospect Hill, 1775; distinguished under 
Washington. 

PUTNAM, RUFUS (1738-1824), Amer. general and 
settler ; rose during War of Independence ; co-founder 
of Ohio Company, 1786, and established settlement at 
Marietta, Ohio> 1788. 

PUTNEY (61® 28' N., 0® 13' W.), suburb of London ; 
])art of Wandsworth borough ; P. Bridge is starting- 
point of Oxford and Cambridge boat race. 

PUTORIUS, Weasel {q.v.). 

PUTTENHAM, GEORGE (d. 1590), reputed 
author of Arte of English Poesie. The treatise is 
divided into three parts — the first dealing with the 
history of poetry, the second with rules of prosody, and 
the third with style. 

PUTTING THE WEIGHT, sport; 16-lb. iron 
ball thrown from shoulder witli one hand ; competitor 
stands in 7 -foot square or throws from mark ; at 
the Olympic Games, 1912, throw of 60 ft. 4 in. was 
registered. 

PUTTKAMMER, ROBERT VON (1828-1900), 
Pruss. statesman ; Bismarck’s right hand in conservat- 
ism and bureaucracy ; suggested order of 1882, directing 
state officials to support government ; forced to retire, 
1888-89. 

PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, PIERRE CECILS 

(1824-98), Fr. painter, noted for mural decorationj?, 
especially in the Sorbonne and Pantheon, Paris. 

PUY, LE, see Lb Puy. 

PUY-DE-DOME (46® 45' N., 3® 10' E.), central de- 
partment, France ; area, 3090 sq. miles ; surface gener- 
ally mountainous, reaching extreme height of 6180 ft. 
in Puy-de-Sanoy ; watered by AlUer, Cher, Dordogne ; 
chief town, Clermont-Ferrand. Produces wine ; has 
large deposits of coal ; silver lead mined ; many minora] 
springs. Pop. (1911) 625,916. 

PWLLHELI (62® 63' N., 4® 26' W.), seaport, 
Carnarvonshire, Wales; fisheries. Pop. (1911) 3791. 

PYJEMXA, see Sbfsis. 

PYAPUN (16® 16' N., 96® 40' E.). town (and 
district), Lower Burma, on Pyapun. Pop., town, 
6000 ; district. 230,000. 

PYAT, AIME-FELIX (1810-89), Fr. publicist, 
dramatist, and politician ; took prominent part in J uly 
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Eevolution and in Pr. literary life of time of George 
Sand ; opposed romanticism as conservative movement. 

PYATIGORSK (44® 6' N., 42® 10' E.), town, 
watering-place, Terek Territory, Russian Caucasia; 
sulphur springs. Pop. 21,000. 

PYCNOGONIDA (Qk. pulcnoa^ thick ; gonu^ 
the knee), Sea-Spidrrs, Pantopoda, Podostomata ; 
spider-like marine Arthropods with (except in the case 
of an Antarctic species) four pairs of long legs into which 
the food-canal runs. They clamber upon seaweeds 
and zoophytes near the shore, but some large forms 
occur at great depths in the sea. See Arachnida. 

PYGMALION (classical myth.) made an ivory 
statue of a girl. In answer to his prayer, Aphrodite 
breathed life into the statue and P. married the 
maid. W. S. Gilbert called her Galatea in his 
comedy without classical authority. 

PYGMY, term used for human races of small 
stature, t.c. about 4 or 44 feet. They are found in 
various parts of Africa and in the Malay Archipelago. 
The former are sometimes called Negrilloes, the latter 
Negritoes, According to some ethnologists they arc 
the remains of a primitive race whence on the one 
side the African negroes, on the other the Malay races 
are descended. Though this theory is unproven, it 
has much to recommend it. P’s vary in colour, 
generally dark brown. They are fairly intelligent 
and are of a refined disposition. They shoot with 
arrows, but have little agriculture, living mostly in 
the forest. They practise polygamy, but are devoted 
in family life. P. have several times been brought 
over to England and exhibited. 

PYLE, HOWARD (1863-1911), noted Amcr. artist; 
famous as illustrator and decorative painter. 

PYLOS, modern Navarino (36® 64' N., 21® 43' E.), 
ancient town, Messenia ; homo of Ncleus and Nestor ; 
fortified by Athenians under Demosthenes, 425 b.c. 

PYM, JOHN (1584-1643), Eng. statesman ; agitated 
for execution of penal laws against Catholics, 1621-25 ; 
pressed for Act for redress of grievances, supported 
Petition of Right, impeachment of Mainwaring for 
royalist speech, and joined attack on Buckingham, 
1628; led opposition in Short Parliament, 1640; drew 
up with St. John petition for new Parliament to be 
summoned ; member of committee to enquire on state 
of kingdom, Nov. 10 ; carried up impeachment of 
Stratford to Lords, Nov. 11, 1640 ; moved impeachment 
of Laud. P. enunciated attitude towards Crown in 
statement ‘ that to endeavour the subversion of the 
laws of this kingdom was treason of the highest nature ’ ; 
on these lines conducted impeachment of Stratford, 
1641 ; supported Root and Branch Bill, member of 
committee of defence, unmasked army plots, helped 
to prepare Grand Remonstrance, and secured exclusion 
of bp’s from Lords, 1641, P. was impeached, Jan. 3, 
1642, with other 5 members ; king’s attempt to carry 
out arrest failed. P, was a member of committee of 
public safety which organised the revolution ; effected 
alliance with Scotland ; a Puritan, but noted for good 
temper and reasonableness. His constructive ability 
secured success to the revolution. — Wade, Johrt, Pym, 

PYRAMIDS, structures of stone or brickwork, 
standing on a square base and tapering upwards to an 
apex. Commonly erected in ancient times to the 
memory of some dead ruler. The Egyptians were par- 
ticularly noted as pyramid-builders, and about forty p’s, 
erected between 4000 b.c. and 2000 b.c., still stand in 
most cases they arc built over a chamber 
containing the sarcophagus of a king. Lime.stone was 
the chief material used, but huge blocks of granite 
formed the outer casing. In every instance the four 
points at the base were so placed as to face the four 
points of the compass. An intricate passage was left 
during the raising of each pyramid, leading to the 
central chamber. The best -known group of pyramids 
Is that of Gizoh, a few miles north of Cairo. Tnere are 
eleven in this group— that of Cheops, which is 460 ft. 
in height, and contains over 80,000,000 cubic ft. of 
masonry, being the largest and most imposing in the j 


country. The pyramids suffered considerably from 
the Arab spoliations in VII. cent. a.d. 

See books by Perrin, Day, Proctor, Flinders-Petrie. 

PYRAMUS AND THISBE (classical myth.), 
lovers who met clandestinely. One night T., arriving 
first, saw a lioness and fled, dropping her cloak; 
P. arrived to find it blood-stained, and thinking T. 
dead, slew himself. T. returning saw his corpse, and 
in despair killed herself. 

PYRAZINE (C^Na), solid; M.P. 65® 0.; smelling 
like heliotrope. P^ s— 

HC-N*CH 

hc.n.Ch 


are feeble bases, with neutral reaction, resembling the 
pyridines — 

HC : CH * CH 
HC:N -CH 


PYRAZOLE (C3H4N3), colourless needles; 
70 '’ C. ; weak base, forming unstable salts. ( 
tion: CH— CH 


, M.P. 

Consti- 


N CH; gives pyrazole silver, C3H3AgN2, with 

Yf. 

ammoniacal silver nitrate. Pyrazolino, CH — CIIj 

II 1 

N CHa 

\/ 

NH, and 

pyrazolone, CH — CHj 

II I 

N CO 

\/ 

NH, are related. 

Dimcthylphcnylj)yrazolonc,CH3 — C =»: CIl 

dig— N COinantipyrine, 

\/ 

N-C«H3 

PYRENEES (42® 46' N., 0®), great mountain chain 
stretching from S.E. corner of Bay of Biscay eastward 
to Mediterranean along borders of France and 
Spain, with total length of c. 280 miles. Western 
part has height of 3000-4000 ft. ; in centre, highest 
points range from 0500 to 1 1,168 ft., and include Monte 
Aneto (11,168 ft.) and Mont Perdu (10,994 ft.); 
eastern part has elevation of 0500 to 2000 ft. at ex- 
treme eastern end. The P. are an intensely folded 
range of comparatively recent elevation, and are 
poor in minerals ; the crystalline core comes to surface 
in Monte Aneto, while Mont Perdu is of cretaceous 
formation. There are many passes and tracks, while 
railways pass along coast at either end. 

Belloc, The Pyrenees. 

PYREnEEB-ORIENTALES (42® 35' N., 2® 30' E.), 
S.W. department, France ; area, 1698 sq. miles ; extends 
from Mediterranean inland along N. side of Pyrenees ; 
watered by Agly, Tct ; chief town, Perpignan ; has 
large deposits of iron ore ; produces vines, mulberries, 
chestnuts, olives, timber ; manufactures wines. Pop. 
(1911) 212,086. 

PYRETHRUM, genus of plants, order Composita) ; 
best-known species is Feverfew {q.v.). 

PYRGI, ancient town, Etriiria, Italy. 

PYRGOS (37® 40' N., 21® 26' E.), town, Aohesa and 
Elis, Greece. Pop. 13,700. 

PYRIDINE (C-HgN), formed by the destructive 
distillation of coal tar and bone oil, is a coloutless 
liquid with a pungent odour; B.P. 116® C. ; soluble in 
water, alkaline in reaction ; a tertiary base, forming 
salts, e.g. CkHjN, HCl, (CgH^Nla, HaPtClg, and giving 
with methyl iodide; C5H5N, CHgl. P. is constituent 
of some alkaloids, or rather it is truer to say that the 
alkaloids are derivatives of the p. bases, which include 
p., quinoline, the isomeric, and isoquinoline ; those 
tear the same relation to one another os benzene to 
naphthalene; they are among the most complex of 
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organic compounda, and their artificial production 
marks the highest achievement in organic chemistry, 
r. is very stable, but reduced by alcohol and sodium 
to hexahydropyridine or piperidine, C#lInN. P. is used 
to relievo asthma, as an antiseptic and a germicide, 
and to donaturise alcohol. In constitution, it may be 
regarded as a benzene with N replacing one UH ; 
thus— 

HC;CH-CH 

HC;N 


established by the synthesis of piperidine from penta- 
methylene diamine — 


CH, 

^CH.- 


-CH,— NH, 


^CH,— CH, 


/ 

— >C1I, 

a,— CH,— NH, \CH,— CH; 

Monosubstituted products may be a, 7— 
_ 7 _ 


^NII + NH, 


and diaubstitution products — 

a/3, ay, a/3,, aa', /3/3,, fty. 

PYRIMIDINE (C4H4N2), base with narcotic smell; 
M.P. 21* C. ; soluble in water. P’s, or metadia/ines, 
contain the ring — 

(a)C = N— C ifi) 

I II 

(/3) C = C — ^N, present also in i)urine. 

(7) 

PYRITES. — Iron pyrites, rciS2, is a yellow mineral 
occurring crystallised in the cubic system in quartz 
veins, slate, coal, etc. ; probably formed by reduction 
of ferrous sulphate by organic matter. Often contains 
copper (copper pyrites), cobalt, nickel, arsenic, and 
gold. Found chiefly in Spain, France, and the United 
States, and used for sulphuric acid manufacture, being 
roasted in special burners, thus — 

4FeSa +110,= 2FcaO, + 8S0 j. 

PYRITZ (53® 10' N., 14° 53' E.), town, Pomerania, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 8G70. 

PYROMANCY, divination {q.v.) by firo. 

PYRMONT, see Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

PYRONES [05X1403 (a and 7)], ooiiraarin, the odorifer- 
ous principle of tonka bean, woodruff, and ‘now-mown 
hay,’ is a-benzopyrone. Certain yellow vegetable dyes 
are derivatives of 7-pyrone. 

ip') (a') 

OH = 011 

/ 

a-pyrone or coumalin, (7) OH 

\ 

OH- 

i^) 

C(C00H = 0H 

coumalic acid, CH ^0, is an oil, B.P. 200°- 


>, 


obtained from 


-CO 

(a) 




CH- 


-00 


M.P. 


209° C. 

in in 

CH = CH 

y^yrone, or pyrocoraanc, (7)00 ^O, 

Wl = CH 
(i3) (a) 

82 ‘6° C., B.P. 210°-215° 0., is formed by heating comanic 
CH = CH 

acid, CO ^0 


\ 


CH=C— COOH. 


a-pyrones are lactones of 8 -oxydiolefinedioarboxylio 
CH=CHOH 
/ 

acids, c.g. CH • 7 -pyroneB anhydrides of 

^CH-COOH 

CH=CHOH 


diolefinedioxyketones, e.g. CO 


\ 


Cn=CHOH. 

Meconio acid (in opium) is oxy-7-pyronodicarboxylio 
C(0H) = O-c60H 


acid 3.2.6: C^O 

\ 




CH =0— COOH. 

PYROPE, a variety of garnet found in certain rooks 
of Bohemia and Saxony ; composed of siUca, alumina, 
magnesia, and lime ; varieties : fire garnet, carbuncle, 
Bohemian garnet, and hyacinth. 

PYR080MA, a genus of Tunioata (^.v.). 

PYROTECHNY, see Fireworks. 

PYROXENES, group of important rock-forming 
minerals, including augite, diallage, enstatite, bronzite, 
and h 5 rpersthene. 

PYRRHULA, Bullfinch ; boo under Finch 
Famh^y. 


PYRRHUS (c. 318-272 B,o.), king of Epirus ; over- 
ran Macedonia ; expelled, 286 ; led army to aid 
Tarentum, 281, and for first time Greeks came into 
conflict with Romans at battle of Ileraclea, 280 ; 
victory of P. was dearly bought — hence oxpreseiock, a 
Pyrrhic victory ; further victories, 279, but decisively 
beaten at Beneventuro, 275. 

PYRROL (C 4 H 4 NIi), liquid obtained from bone oil 
and coal tar; B.P. 131° 0. ; with hydrochloric acid 
colours wood rod ; feeble secondary base. 

PYTHAGORAS OF Samos (VI. cent. B.C.), Gk. 
philosopher, of whose life little is known; settled at 
(>otona in Magna Grweia, and there founded an order 
or society. The first purpose of the order was ethical 
and religious, and in this it resomblod the Orphic 
societies, which also represented dissatisfaction with 
the local cults of Gk. cities, and aimed at purification 
of the soul by abstinence and ceremonial ‘ mysteries.’ 
But the order came into conflict with established 
political custom, and after a period of power was in 
V. cent, ejected from Crotona and in part dispersed 
through the Gk. world. 

Of the teaching of P. himself little is certainly known ; 
but ho undoubtedly believed in transmigration of 
souls and inculcated abstinence from flesh ; he seems 
to have preached a ‘ way of life ’ or ‘ way of purifica- 
tion ’ ; and ho was much interested in (and perhaps 
was the first scientific student of) harmonies and arith- 
metic. It may have been his discovery of the num- 
erical values of musical intervals that led him to the 
theory that all things are ultimately numbers. 

Of the Pythagorsans towards the end of V. cent, 
the most famous is the Sicilian Philolaus, wt 0 wrote 
on numbers and on med., and seems at one time to 
have taught at Thebes. There are extant Fragmenta 
attributed to him, which, however, are probably not 
liis. The later Pythagoreans very probably inter- 
preted the doctrine that all things are numbers as 
meaning that things are composed of geometrical 
figures, though this view is disnuted. Their cosmology 
also is interesting, because tney did not regard the 
earth as in the centre of the cosmos, but held that the 
earth, sun, and all the heavenly bo^es revolve round 
a central fire. The most notable of the IV. -cent. 
Pythagoreans was Abchytas of Tarentum, the 
astronomer. In the I. cent. b.o. there arose a move- 
ment known as NEO-PYTHAaoRBANiSM, mainly re- 
ligious in tendency, but philosophically more akin to 
Platonism than to Pythagoreanism. Especially notable 
is Apollonius of Tyana in the I. cent. a.d., a wander- 
ing magician, ascetic, and religious teacher, some of 
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whose reported sayings are oariously parallel to those 
of Christ. See Metaphysics. 

Benn, Tht Ok, Philosophers^ vol. i. ; J. Burnet, 
Early Ok, Philosophy ; Qomperz, The Greek Thinkers^ 
vol. L ; Zeller, Pre-Socratic Schools. 

PYTHAGOREANS, see METAPHYSICS. 

PYTHEA8 (fl. early III. cent. B.c.), Gk. navigator 
and astronomer ; b. Marseilles ; navigated North Sea 
as far as ‘ Thule,’ perhaps island of Snetlands ; pene- 
trated into Baltic ; knowledge of his travels preserved 


by other writers; nucleus of much myth, but has 
claim to astronomical discoveries; see paper by Sir 
Clements Markham in Geographical Journal (June 
1893). See Geography. 

PYTHIAS, see Damon. 

PYTHO, see Delphi. 

PYTHON (classical m^h.), serpent formed from 
mud left by Deucalion’s (felugo ; slain by Apollo. 

PYTHON, see under Snakes. 

PYTHONOMORPHA, extinct Reptiles (g.v.). 
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Q 17tli letter of alphabet ; originally a pictnr© of 
9 a knee ; Hebrew goph, Greek, koppa ; arrived in 
England in mid-XII. cent, and replaced O.E. cu)(O.E. 
cu;yc=: quick) ; in Middle Soots qu=shto (Middle Scots 
qvhat^i O.E. huxU, modern what). 

QARAXTES, Kabajtss, mediaBval Jewish sect, 
BO-oalled beoause of their emphasis on the sacred text 
as opposed to tradition ; they arose in VIII. cent. ; 
about 12,000 exist, mostly in Russia ; they have a good 
reputation, and are favoured by the Russ, government. 
QUADRATIC EQUATION, see EQUATION. 
QUADRATRIX, curve with ordinates proportional 
to area (quadrature) of another curve. Most famous 

is that of Dinostratus ^equation, f/=a; 

which quadrature of circle can bo effected. 

QUADRATURE, Ending a square of area equal to 
the area bounded by any lines, straight or curved ; 
finding the q. of a circle is the old game of ‘ squaring 
the circle.* 

QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE (1718) was made 
between the Triple Alliance (Britain, France, Holland) 
and Austria to counteract Span, schemes and to en- 
force terms of Treaty of Utrecht which related to Hano- 
verian Succession in Britain and Orleans Succession in 
France. 

QUffiSTOR, Rom. ofiicial who had originally 
criminal, later chiefly financial, jurisdiction ; nomin- 
ated by consuls till middle of V. cent, n.a, when right 
of election fell to comitia tributa. Number increased 
from 2 to 4 (421 B.O.), 8 (c. 267), and to 20 by Sulla, 

81 B.C. 

QUAGGA, see under Hobsb Family. 

QUAIL, see under Pheasant Family. 

QUAIN, SIR RICHARD, Bart. (1816-98), Irish 
physician; practised in London; physician to Bromp- 
ton Hospital for Diseases of Chest (1865); physician- 
extraordinary to the queen; an authority on heart 
diseases, and author of Dictionary of Medicine. His 
cousin, Jones Qualn (1796-1865), was the author of 
the well-kno^vn standard Elements of Anatomy, and 
Richard Qualn (1800-87), bro. of Jones Q., was pres, 
of Royal Coll, of Surgeons (1868), and endowed the 
Q. professorships of Bot., Eng. Language and Lit., 
Law, and Physics in Univ. Coll., London. 

QUAKERS, name (at first nickname) of Society of 
Friends. See Febb Chiteches. 

QUARANTINE (Fr. quarantaine, ‘ 40 days *), the 
time during which those exposed to infection on a 
given date must wait without further exposure to 
infection, before it is known whether they have taken 
the disease or not. The time varies with each in- 
fectious disease. When a vessel arrives from a poi-t 
whero infectious disease is prevalent she is not per- 
mitted to land her cargo, nor is any ono on board 
allowed ashore except at appointed places, and under 

r ial regulations. The vessel is * in q,’ and may bo 
I secluded for 40 days. 

QUARLES, FRANCIS (1692-1644), Eng. religious 
poet ; most voluminous in production ; best work. 
Emblems ; figures in Pope’s Dunciad. 

QUARRYING, known as early as 4000 B.o. Quarries 
from whioh stone for the Pyramids was cut are still 
to be seen near Cairo. Q. is praotised on an extensive 
scale in Britain ; Craigleith (sandstone), Aberdeen- 
shire (granite); limestone quarried in N. Eng., and 
small marble quarries exist in Skye and parts of 
Ireland, but Italian marble is preferred. U.S.A. 
posseMM supplies of stone for quan^ng. 
pUJJITAlf FEVBR, see Malabu. 


QUARTER SESSIONS, COURT OF, fn Eng. 

law, the court in which justices of the poaco have 
their highest criminal jurisdiction. These sessions are 
hold quarterly in the counties, and deal — without a 
jury — with all manner of crimes except treasons, 
murders, capital felonies, and felonies punishable 
by penal servitude for life. The chairman is elected 
by tne magistrates themselves. The laws of vagrancy, 
the administration of the poor law and the laws 
relating to the highway are all under the jurisdiction 
of the court of quarter sessions. In all boroughs 
that have a separate court of quarter sessions the 
Recorder presides. Generally offences too serious to be 
dealt with at Petty Sessions and yet nob grave enough 
for the Assizes are brought beforo Quarter Sessions. 

QUARTER-STAFF, polo, 0 to 8 ft. long; grasped 
in middle by one hand ancl midway between middle end 
end by the other ; weapon of mediieval Eng. peasants. 

QUARTZ is silica (SiO^ln oirstallised in the 
hexagonal system ; S.G. 2'66, hardness 7. The 
purest form is rock crystal ; impure varieties are milk, 
rose, smoky, and amethystino q. ; is a constituent of 
granite, etc., and itself forms a massive rock ; sand 
and sandstone are chiefly q. grains. Q. is used for 
making spectacle lenses, pivots, balance weights, etc. 
Fused q. is made into fine threads for suspensions, 
and tubing and laboratory vessels, which stand sudden 
changes of temperature. 

QUARTZITE, a sandstone generally found in such 
ancient rocks as the pro-Cambrian ; specially largo 
blocks have been found in Reading Beds. 

QUARTZ-PORPHYRY, acid igneous rock con- 
taining crystals of quartz and felspar scattered in 
compact mass of same minerals, and occurring in in- 
trusive lavas. Non-por])hyritio varieties are known 
as felsite {q.v.) ; owing to earth movements, many of the 
q.-p’s have become schistose, especially in PaleBOZoio 
rocks. 

QUARTZ-TRACHYTE, see RnYOT.lTE. 

QUATERNIONS. — A quaternion is the mutual 
relation of two vectors with respect to quantity and 
direction. The sum of a scalar and a vector is called 


a quaternion because it involves four independent 
numbers, such as tho scalar and the three coefficients 
of the vector when that is resolved along three given 
directions. The quaternion analysis was invented 
by Sir W. B. Hamilton in 1843. The tensor of a 
vector a is tho number of units contained in its 


length, and is denoted by Ta. Tho versof Ua of 
a vector a is a vector of unit length having tho same 
direction as o. Hence a— Ta.Uo, and Ta = T(-a), 


Ua=-U(-a). More generally, n being a ii;al scalar, 
Tna=»Ta, and lJna=Ua if n >0; Tna=c-nTa, 


Una= - Ua if n<0. 


Tho 2 >rodnct of the length of one vector (o) into 
the length of tho projection of another (/9) upon it is 
denoted by -Sa/9, and Saj3 is called the scalar of 


aj8. By similar triangles it follows that Sa^-S^a. 
Further, SZaZ/S = ^ZSafi, and the function is doubly 
distributive. A unit of length having been assumea. 


let a vector be drawn at right angles to two given 
vectors a and /3, so that rotation round this vector from 


a to /3 is positive, and let the length of this vector 
be numerically equal to the area of the parallelogram 
determined by a and jS. This vector, called the vector 
of oj8, is denoted by Va/3, The axis of a rotation is the 
direction of advance of a right-handed screw turning 


in a fixed nut. We have Vdtt»-Va/9, and further 


The product of tho veoton a and ft if defined by the 
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equation aj8=Saj3 + Vaj9, and since both terms Sa)3 and 
Va/3 are doubly distributive the product is also, 
. But /3a = Sa/3 - Va/S, and so multiplica- 
tion of vectors is not commutative. The product of a 
pair of vectors is a quaternion, since it is the sum of a 
scalar and a vector. Conversely, every quaternion 
may bo expressed as the product of a pair of vectors. 
If ^ is a quaternion, Sg its scalar part and Vq its vector 
part, q = Sq + Vq. If a and /3^ are two vectors at right 
angles to one another and to Vqt so that Va/3* = V^, and 
if ^ ~ /3^ is the vector parallel to a for which Sa(/3-^')= 
Sq, then q = a^. The sum of any number of quater- 
nions is defined to be the sum of their scalar parts plus 
the sum of their vector parts. The product of a 
quaternion and a vector is distributive with respect 
to the scalar and the vector of the quaternion. Thus 
yq=y{Sq + yq)=ySq-\-yYq; qy=={Sq-^Yq)y=Sq . 7 + 
Yq . 7. Hence 78^ = Sg . 7. Consideration of three mutu- 
ally perpendicular vectors ijk (with the right-handed 
notation) leads to the results - I, jk = i = 

-kjt ki—j= -ikt ij = k==i —ji, and wo may deduce that 
multiplication of vectors, and hence of quaternions, 
is associative. Division of vectors may bo reduced 
to multiplication, for a*=S. a*= -(Ta)® ; so that 

=a “ Thus is the reciprocal of a. 

( la)^ a (Ta) 

Hence the reciprocal of any product of vectors is the 
product of their reciprocals taken in the reverse order. 
The same applies to quaternions. 

The conjugate Kg of a quaternion g is defined by 
Kg = Sg-Vg. So if g = a^, Kg=/3a, and gKg = 
Ta^T/3'^.=s(Tg)®, Tg is the tensor of the quaternion. 
Again, q = — Ta . Ua . T/3 . U/3 = Ta . T/3 , Ua . U/3 = 

Tg.Ug, where Ug=:UalJ/3, and is the versor of the 
quaternion. If tt - is the angle between a and /3 
which is and measured from a to /3, Sg=Tg cos ^g, 
TVg = Tg sin ^g. The angle Z.q is called the angle of the 
quaternion and is independent of any particular set 
of vectora A xfiane at right angles to Vg is called 
the plane of the quaternion and UVg is called the 
axis. 

Regarding a quaternion as an operator, it turns 
vectors in its plane through a given angle, and alters 
their lengths in a given ratio. For applications of 
quaternion analysis to geometry, statics, dynamics, 
electromagnetics, etc., see text-books ; C. J. Joly, 
Manual of Quaternions ; P, G. Tait, Elementary 
Treatise on Quaternions ; Sir W. R. Hamilton, 
Lectures on Quaternions and Elements of Quaternions. 

QUATRE-BRAS, see Waterloo. 

QUATREFAGES DE BRfeAU, JEAN LOUIS 
ARMAND DE (1810-92), Fr. naturalist; prof, of 
Anat. and Ethnology in Natural History Museum, 
Paris, 1856 ; expert anthropologist ; works include 
L'Espice hurnaine and Crania Elhnica. 

QUATREMfiRE, fiTIENNE MARC (1782-1857), 
Ft. Orientalist ; proved that Coptic language is derived 
from ancient Egyptian. 

QUEBEC (c. 44° 67' to 53° N., 66° to 79° 30' W.), 
eastern province. Dominion of Canada; lies along lower 
course of St. Lawrence R., and (since acquisition of 
Ungava, 1912) has area c. 800,000 sq. miles ; surface 
generally undulating ; drained by St. Lawrence and its 
tributaries ; principal towns are Montreal and Quebec 
(capital). Much of surface is forested ; produces 
cereals, tobacco, flax, hemp, fruits ; live stock largely 
raised ; dairy-farming carried on ; minerals include 
gold, copper, load, silver, platinum ; manufaoturc.s 
textiles, leather, hardware, paper, etc. 

First settled bv French in XVI. cent., Q. was tem- 
porarily occupied by English, 1629-32 ; permanently 
taken by Britain, 1759. 

Administration is carried out by lieu t. -gov., aided by 
a responsible ministry and by Legislative Council and 
Assembly ; Q. sends 24 Senators and 66 representatives 
to Dominion Parliament. Education is free and 
nominally obligatory ; Montreal, Quebec, and Lennox- 
villo are seats of univ’s. Chief religions are E.C., 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist. Inhabitants are 


mainly of Fr. extraction. Pop. (1911) exclusive of 
Ungava, 2,002,712. See Canada. 

QUEBEC (46° 48' N.,7r 13' W.), capital of Q. prov- 
ince, Canada, on St. Lawrenoo River; founded In 
1608 by Fr. iravoUer, Samuel Champlain, who settled 
hero with 28 followers ; taken by British under Wolfe, 
who, like Fr. leader, Montcalm, fell during action, 1769 ; 
great Tercentenary Celebrations, 1908; throe times 
capital of Canada. City consists of Upper and Lower 
Town ; former includes walled city, and two suburbs, 
St. John and St. Louis, between walls and Plains of 
Abraham; monument marks place where Wolfe was 
slain ; Lower Town is devoted to commerce. Q. is seat 
of Laval R.C. Univ., which dates from 1663 ; episcopal 
see of Anglican Church, R.C. archiepiscopal see; has 
R.C. archiepiscopal palace, Anglican and R.C. cathe- 
drals; various philanthropic establishments, and 
several relidous houses; excellent harbour; exports 
timber, lundber, grain, cheese, etc. ; important railway 
centre; manufactures woollens, hardware, etc. Pop. 
(1911) 78,190.— Parker, Old Quebec (1903). 

QUEDLINBURG (51° 47' N., 11° 7' E.), town, on 
Bode, Prussian Saxony ; has interesting abbey church ; 
vegetable and flower-seeds ; iron- and brass -ware ; 
founded by Henry the Fowler ; was long a royal resid- 
ence. Pop. (1910) 27,246. 

QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY, see Bounty, Queen 
Anne’s. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS (53° 60' N., 
132° 10' W.), group, in Pacific, belonging to Brit. 
Columbia ; inhabited by Haida Indians ; coal mines. 

QUEENBOROUGH (61° 25' N., 0° 44' E.),town, 
Isle of Sheppey, Kent, England ; cement works. 

QUEEN’S COUNTY (52° 58' N., 7° 25' W.), county, 
Leinster, Ireland ; generally flat, rising in N.W. to tho 
Shove Bloom mountains ; fertile, interspersed with 
large tracts of bog ; agriculture and dairy-farming ; 
pop. mostly R.C. ; capital, Maryborough. Pop. (1911) 
54,362. 

QUEENSBERRY, Earldom, Marquessate, and 
Dukedom of, Scot, honours. William, Lord Douglas, 
was cr. earl, 1633 ; his grandson, William, was cr. mar- 
quess, 1682, duke, 1684 ; marquessate and earldom 
still remain with Douglases; dukedom, by re-grant, 
1706, passed in 1810 to Duke of Bucclcuch, descendant 
of dau. of 2nd duke. 

QUEENSBERRY, CHARLES DOUGLAS, 3RD 
DUKE OF (1698-1778), Eng. Lord Justice-General, 
1763-78. Wife, Katharine, Duchess of Q. (d. 1777), 
is tho ‘ Kitty ’ of Prior’s Female Phcclon ; of groat 
beauty and political influence, and patron of Utorary 
men. 

QUEENSBERRY, JAMES DOUGLAS, 2ND 
DUKE OP (1062-1711), first Scot to join Wilham of 
Orange, 1688 ; instrumental in bringing about Anglo- 
Scot. Union ; fell through implication in Jacobite plots, 
but reinstated, 1705, and received many honours. 

QUEENSBERRY, JOHN SHOLTO DOUGLAS, 
8TH MARQUESS OF (1844-1900), originator of 
* Queensberry rules * for boxers. 

QUEENSBERRY, WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 4TH 
DUKE OP (1725-1810), called by Wordsworth ‘ de- 
generate Douglas ’ ; career of unwearied debauchery ; 
familiarly called ‘Old Q.’ 

QUEENSCLIFF (38° 16' S., 144° 40' E.), seaport, 
watering-place, Victoria, Australia, on Port Phillip 
Bay. 

QUEENSFERRY, SOUTH (66° 59' N., 3° 23' W.), 
seaport, Linhthgowshiro, Scotland, on Firth of Forth ; 
connected by ferry and Forth Bridge with North 
Queensferry (66° 1' N., 3° 23' W.), seaport, Fifoshire ; 
near Rosyth Naval Base. 

QUEENSLAND (10° to 29° S., 138° to 163° 30' E.), 
second largest state of Austrahan Commonwealth, is 
bounded N, by Gulf of Carpentaria and Torres Strait, 
N.N.E. by S. Pacific, S. by New South Wales, W. bv 
South Austraha ; area, c. 670,600 sq. miles ; seaboard, 
c. 2260 miles. Surface is marked by Great Dividing 
Ranges, continued northward roughly parallel to tho E. 
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ooast» becoming lower towarda the N., and epreoding oat 
westward into plateaux, very much as in New South 
Wales. The hiU country faUs to a coastal strip, c. 50 
miles in width. Drainage is carried off in four different 
diroctions ; northward to Gulf of Carpentaria go the 
Mitchell, Gilbert, Norman, Flinders, Leichhardt, and 
Albert rivers ; eastward to Pacific, Burdekin, Fitiroy, 
Burnett, Mary, Brisbane ; southward to Darling basin, 
Condamine, Warrego, Bulloo ; westward to Lake Eyre^ 
Georgina, Diamantina, Barcoo, Thomson. Chief towns 
are Brisbane, Rockhampton, Townsville, Maryborough, 
Qympie, Ipswich, Charters Towers, Toowoomba. 

The northern part of Q. is chiefly of crystalline forma- 
tion ; in S.E. the primary rocks are overlaid by strati- 
fied rocks of slaty formation ; and the 8.W. region is 
chiefly of Secondary formation. Climate varies with 
latitude and height, N. being tropical and subtropical, 
S. having mean temperature of 07* Fahr. 

Although discovered by Captain Cook in 1770, little 
was known of this part of Australia until it was par- 
tially explored by Surveyor-General Oxley, who dis- 
covered and named the river Brisbane in 1823. From 
this time onwards further explorations were carried 
out by various travellers. A branch convict settle- 
ment was established in Moreton Bay in 1826-26, but 
was subsequently given up. Q. formed part of colony 
of New South Wales till 1859, when, after years of dis- 
putation, it was constituted a separate colony, and ob- 
tained responsible government, Brisbane, the capital, 
being maao a bishopric. In 1806 there occurred a 
financial crisis, from which, however, the country soon 
recovered. The discovery of gold in 1867 led to a great 
influx of settlers, and to an immediate increase in the 
prosperity of the colony ; but labour strikes and de- 
structive floods in 1890 and 1892 resulted in another 
financial crisis, and in 1893 several banks stopped pay- 
ment ,* of those the National and the Royal were soon 
afterwards reopened, and in case of former further heavy 
losses again rendered reconstruction necessary in 1897. 
In 1900, Q. united with the other Australian colonies to 
form a federation. DissJitisfaction arising from in- 
dentured Kanaka labour in sugar plantations led to 
their repatriation, 1901-6. In recent veiirs the pros- 
perity of the state has greatly inoroased ; and in 1905 
it was announced in Parliament that for the first time 
for many years the revenue was in excess of the 
expenditure. 

Q. has a gov,, a Legislative Council of 42 members, 
app. by Crown, and an Assembly of 72 members 
elected by popular vote. There is adult suffrage for 
both men and women. Eduoation is gratuitous and 
obligatory; a Univ. of Q. was founded at Brisbane, 
1910. Inhere is no State religion, the principal 
denominations in order of numerical importance being 
Anglican, R.C., Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Lutheran. Q. 
produces cereals, sugar-cane, cotton, tea, fruits, timber; 
sheep, cattle, and horses are extensively reared, and 
form one of chief sources of wealth. ^iineraIs are of 
great importance, including gold, copper, tin, coal. 
Industries include manufactures of sugar, tobacco, 
leather, boots, spirits, flour, machinery, textiles, soap ; 
and meat'preserving is largely carri^ on. Railway 
mileage exceeds 4000. The population is more mixed 
than in any other part of Australia, and includes Eng- 
lish, Germans, Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians. Pop. 
(1911) 605,813. 

Queensland Official Year-Book; Russell, The Genesis 
of Queensland (1888); Weedoii, Queensland, Fast and 
Present (1892). 

QUEENSTOWN.— (1) (61® 6P N., 8* 17' W.) sea- 
port, County Cork, Ireland ; port of call for Atlantic mail 
steamers. Pop. 9000. (2) (42® 10' S.. 146® 36' E.) 
town, Tasmania, Australia ; smelting-works. Pop. 
6000. (3) (31® 63' S., 26® 52' E.) town (and division) 
Cape Province, S. Africa, on Great Kei. Pop. (1911) 
9016 ; division, 32,860. 

QUELPART (33® 20' N., 126® 30' E.), mountainous, 
volcanic island, off S. coast of Korea, to which it 
belongs; fertile; populous. Pop. c. 1 1 0,000. 


QUERfiTARO.— (1) (21® N., 99® 30' W.) central 
state, Mexico, on the Auahuao plateau ; area, 3666 sq. 
mUos. Pop. (1910) 244,063. (2) (20® 36' N.. 100® 10' 
W.) city, capital of above ; cotton goods ; scene of 
death of Maximilian of Austria, 1867. Pop. (1910) 
36,000. 

QUERPURT (61® 23' N., 11® 36' E.), town, pro- 
vince of Saxony, Prussia, on Querne. Pop. 6000. 

QUERQUEDULA, Gaboaniy, see under Duck 
Family. 

QUESADA Y MATHEUS, JENARO DE (1818- 
89), 1st l^rquis of Miravalles ; Span, commander-in- 
chief ; distinguished in Morocco War ; put down 
Carlists and revolntionaries ; made minister of war, 
marquis, and grandee, 1883. 

QUEBNAY, PRANQOIS (1694-1774), Fr. court 
physician and political economist ; founded physiooratio 
school of eooDomioi, based on natural law ; showed 
primary importance of agrarian question and true 
nature of wealth ; advocated benevolent despotism, 
and tax on property. 

QUlfiTELET, LAMBERT ADOLPHE JACQUES 
(1706-1874), Belgian astronomer and meteorologist ; 
b. Ghent ; app. director, new Royal Observatory, 
Brussels, 1S28. 

QUETTA, Shalkot (30® 10' N., 67® E.), capital of 
Brit. Baluchistan, N.W. of the Bolan Pass ; occupied 
by a Brit, garrison ; strongly fortified ; connected 
with the railway system of India. Pop. 26,000. 
Quetta district has area 5130 sq. miles. Fop. 120,000. 

QUEVEDO Y VILLEGAS, FRANCISCO G6M£Z 
DB (1580-1645), Span, satirist; b. at Madrid. His 
thorough aoquaintanoo with the inner mechanism of 
court life prompted him to write his great work, the 
PoUtica de Dios, an attack on Philip IV. and an appeal 
for juster rule. 

QUEZAL, see Tbogons. 

QUEZALTENANGO, ancient Xelahuh (14® 61' 
N., 91® 36' W.), town (and department), Guatemala, 
CJcntral America ; textiles. Pop. 36,000. 

QUIBERON, BATTLE OF, 1769, episode of 
Seven Years War. Fr. plan was to unite Brest fleet 
under Conflans with Toulon fleet under La Clue, end 
invade England ; Boscawon defeated La Clue at 
Legos, Aug. 17, while Hawke kept watch off Brest 
and defeated Conflans in brilliant victory in Quiheron 
Bay, on south coast of Brittany, east of Lorient, on 
Nov. 20. 

QUICHERAT, JULES fiTIENNE JOSEPH 
(1814-82), Fr. historian and archivist; dii’ector of 
the I^lcole dea Chartes ; member of Society of 
Antiquaries; did important arohmological work in 
France, and produced books wbioh are contributions 
to hist, research and architecture. 

QUICKSILVER, see Merouey. 

QUIETISM, a development of religious life within 
the Catholic Cliurch in Franco and elsewhere mainly 
in the XVII. cent., though anticipated before and 
continued since. It was partly due to St. I’horcsa, 
whom Quiotista followed in her mysticism but not in 
her devotion to the Church. The essence of Q. was the 
disparaging of the Church and sacraments, anti the 
attainment of immediate communion with God. 
Among its greatest exponents were Abp. Ftjnelon and 
Mmo Ouyon. It incurred the enmity of the 

QUILIMANE, ICiLMANl (17® 60' S., 33® 44' E.), 
seaport, Portug. E. Africa, on Quilimano ; trade in 
copra, rubber ; unliealthy. 

QUILL, technically the Ipwor, hollow, horny poi tinn, 
or calamus, of a feather, but from this applied to stunig 
flight-feathers thomsolves, to the pens made from thorn, 
to spines like thorn, such as those of the Porcupine, anti 
to many stalk- or recd-like objoots. 

QUILLER-COUCH, SIR ARTHUR THOMAS 
(1863- ), Eng. poet and novelist; writes under 

pseudonym ‘ Q/ ; chief works ; Troy Town, The 
Splendid Spur, The Vigil of Venus ; edit. Oxford Book of 
Eng, Verse; prof, of Eng. Literature, Cambridge, 1013. 

QUILLOTA (32® 5^ S., 72® 61' W.)» town* Val- 
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g skraUo proviQoe» Giilo, on Aoonoagua ; oopper mines, 
op. 12,000. 

OIHLON (8® 53' N., 76® 37' E.), seaport, Travanooro, 
India. Pop. 16,000. 

QUIMPER (48® N., 4® 4' W.), town, capital of 
Finistero, France, at confluence of Odot ana Steir; 
ancient capital of Comouailles ; bp. *8 eeo ; Xlll.-cont. 
cathedral ; potteries, sardines. Pop. 16,700. 

OUIMPERLfi (47® 63' N., 3® 32' W.) town, PinisUre, 
France, at junction of E114 and Isole. Pop. 7000. 

QUIN AULT, PHILIPPE (1035-88), Fr. dramatist; 
8. of Parisian baker ; flrst heard at Hdtel de Earn- 
bouiUet in comedy. Lea Rivalea (1663) ; wrote words 
for Lully’s operas, Atya (1076), Proserpine (1680), 
Roland^ etc. 

QUINCE {Pyrua eydonia), a tree cultivated largely 
for its fruit, winch has an extremely acid flavour. It 
differs from the apple in the larger number of seeds. 

QUINCY.— (1) (39® 61' N., 91® 20' W.) city, lUinois, 
U.S.A., on Mississippi; flour, machinery, ironware. 
Pop. (1910) 36,687. (2) (42® 16' N., 71® W.) city, on 
Massachusetts Bay ; granite quarries ; manufactures 
boots and shoos. Pop. (1910) 32,642. 

9UINCY, JOSIAH (1744-75), Amer. lawyer and 
political writer ; counsel for Capt. Preston, who 
fired on crowd in ‘Boston Massacre,’ 1770; covered 
with popular abuse, whinh changed to approval ; 
encouraged separatists. His s. Josiah (1772-1864), 
politician, was extreme federalist ; opposed admission 
of Louisiana to Union. 

QUINET, EDGAR (1803-76), Fr. historian ; 
prof, at College de Franco ; wrote about poetry, 
histoiw, religion, and travels ; style recalls Chateati- 
briand (^.v.) by its vivid colour; inclined towards 
democracy and pantheism, and was deprived of chair. 
He tried, without much success, epic poem in NapoUon 
and again in Promiihie ; afterwards wrote much- 
admired Ahaavirua in poetical prose. 

QUININE, CS0HMN3O2, the chief alkaloid in cinchona 
bark (from Peru, Jamaica, India, etc.), was first pre- 
pared by Pelletier and Caventou in 1820. It is ex- 
tracted by dilute sulphuric acid, and separated from 
cinchonine and numerous other alkaloids by fractional 
crystallisation of the sulphate. Q. (M.P., anhydrous, 
177°) crystallises with 3HaO ; its chief salts are the 
sulphate, (CjnHjjNaOala, H2SO4, 8H2O, and dihydro- 
chloride, C2oH24Na02, 2HC1, 3H2O. Solutions of salts 
have an intensely bitter taste, and give an emerald 
green colour with chlorine or bromine water and 
ammonia ; dilute solutions show a light blue fluor- 
escence. A valuable tonic and antipyretic, and an 
antidote to malaria. Q. is ditertiaiy base, since it 
forms the dimetbyhodide CaoH24Na02(C 1131)2 ; a deriva- 
tive of qumoliuQ b(?causc it i.s oxidised by chronic acid 


to quininio acid ss methozyquinoline - 7 - carbozylio 
acid. 

QUINOLINE, C^HfN, oolourless, highly refractive 
liquid, with charaoteristio smell, ooourring in coal 
tar and bone oil; B.P. 239® 0. Synthesised bv 
Skraup’s reaction from aniline, and glycerol, with 
sulphuric acid to dehydrate, and nitrobenzene to 
oxidise, thus : — 

CHjOH.CHOH.CHaOH— 2H20=CHa : CH.CHO 
Glycerol. Acrolein. 

GeHaNHa+OHaCH ; CHa=CeH2N;CH.CH:CH,+HaO 

Aniline. Acrolein -aniline. 

Q. is sparingly soluble in water ; a tertiary base 
forming salt.?, e.g. CaH7N, HCl, the platinichloride 
(Call7N)2, HaPtClf, 2HaO, and the methyl iodide C2H7N, 
CHgl. 

QUINONES are benzene (or anthracene) derivatives 
containing two CO groups. Quinono consists of 
yellow needles, M.P. 116°, formed by oxidation of 
aniline, or hydroquinone. 

QUINSY, popular name for acute tonsillitis (g.v.). 

QUINTAIN, instrument used in tilting ; post 
with movable cross-bar having board at one end and 
a bag of sand at the other ; horseman aimed at board, 
and quickly got out of range of sandbag which swung 
round. 

QUINTESSENCE, the fifth element, the substance 
of the heavenly bodies (Aristotle). 

QUINTILIAN, Marcus Fabius Quintilianus 
(c. 36-95 A.D.), Rom. rhetorician ; b. Calagurris, Spain ; 
od. Rome ; became distinguished pleader ; instructed 
younger Pliny ; favoured by Vespasian. His chief 
work is Inatitutionea Oratories (commonly called The 
lnstitutea)t a complete system of rhetoric dedicated to 
Marcellus Victorius ; style clean and pure in spite of 
Silver- Ago idioms ; spurious works ascribed to him, 
such as Declamationea and De orator ihua. See Rhetoric. 

QUINTUS GURTIUS, see CuBTius. 

QUIRINUS, BOO Romulus aijd Remus. 

QUITO (0* 14' S., 78° 60' W.), capital, Ecuador, 
S. America, on a plateau of the Andos ; seat of an 
abp. ; cathedral ; numerous churches and convents ; 
astronomical observatory and univ. ; cottons, woollens ; 
ancient capital of Incas ; taken by the Spaniards, 1534. 
Pop. 61,000. 

QUO WARRANTO, writ demanding by what 
warrant a person holds an office ; abused by Charles 
II. and James II. in depriving cities of their rights ; 
by Judicature Act, 1884, Q. W. is a civil proceeding. 

QUOITS, game played with heavy iron rings; 
object to encircle a peg fixed in ground at some 
distance ; derived from discus-throwing. 

QUORRA, part of Upper Kigor, 
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T> 18th letter of alphabet ; originally a picture of 
a lion ; in mociern English nearly silent, as in 
girlt bird. 

RAAB, Hungarian Gy6b (47* 41' N.. 17* 40' K), 
town, on Kaab, Hungarv; occupies site of Kom. 
Anabonai formerly fortinod; XIL-cent. cathedral; 
manufactures machinery, agricultural implements ; 
trade in grain, horses, rop. (1910) 44,300. 

HABAB, see Kebab. 

RABAT (34* N., 6* 20' E.), seaport, Morocco, 
at mouth of Bu Kegrcg ; manufactures carpets ; 
exports wool and hides. Pop. 29,000. 

RABBA (9* 19' N., 6* E.j, decayed town, Nigeria, 
Brit. W. Africa, on Niger. 

RABBI (Hebrew ‘teacher’), Jewish title first 
given to Gamaliel (^.v.) ; now a teacher of tho young, 
rather than a priest. 

RABBIT {Lepua (Oryctolagus) cuniculus), relative of 
Hare, with smaller body, shorter cars, and characteristic 
habit of burrowing ; found widely distributed in 
Old World, probably often through man’s introduc- 
tion, as in Australia and New Zealand. Unlike those 
of the Haro, its young are naked and helpless at birth. 

RABBIT-FISH, see Burbot. 

RABBIT-FISHES, see Poeoupinb-Fishes. 

RABELAIS, FRANgoiS (c. 1483-1553), Fr. 
writer ; b. in Chinon ; soon showed his love for 
science ,* studied Gk. and Lat. authors, natural history, 
law, math’s, and professed mod. at the Univ’s 
of Montpellier, 1630, Lyons, 1532; made remarkable 
anatomical discoveries; pub. two editions on Galen 
and Hippocrates ; meml^r of chief literary circle ; 
went to Rome as medical adviser of Jean du Bellay, 
1633. R. published Pantagruel, 1633, Oargardua, c. 
1636 (et seq.) ; his other writings are of no intrinsic 
interest. He enjoyed the curacy of Meudon, 1660-62. ] 

Many changes and phases in his life have caused 
wrong biographical presumptions ; aU that can cer- 
tainly be said is that he was a monk without a 
calling, a learned medical man, and in bis leisure hours 
a lively story-teller. The works which made his name 
took up little of his time. Those who knew him 
well called him a sober, estimable, and learned man. 
Oargantua and his fellows are giants performing the 
most extraordinary feats, lovers of pleasure and 
good cheer. Characteristics of R.’s style are frank- 
ness, wonderful power of expression (which is aid^d 
by vast vocabulary enriched by archaisms, patois, 
classicisms), perva^g spirit of mockery, a simple 
broad humour, and indecency. There is nothing quite 
like B. in England, though many Eng. authors owe 
much to him. His infiuenoe was strong on Fielding, 
Smollett, and Swift. Sir Thomas Urquhart (7.0.) made 
a remarkable translation of K. 

Sir W. Besant, Rabelaia (1879) ; Tilley, Eabdaia (Fr. 
Men of Letters); Millet, Rabdais (Grands Eorivains 
Frangais). 

RABIES, Hydbophobia iq.v.). 

RAGCONIGI (44* 47' N., 7* 39' E.), town, Cuneo, 
Italy. Pop. 9400. 

RACCOON DOG, see Doo Family. 

RACCOON FAMILY {Procyonidee), a family of 
Carnivores whose members have clumsy bodies, short 
necks, and sharp muzzles. They include the carnivor- 
ous Racoons (Procyon) of America, the beaver-like fur 
of which is much used by man ; the vegetarian Panda 
(Ailurua), found in the Himalayas above an altitude 
of 7000 feet ; and tho Coati and Kinkajou, 

RAGE, CAPE, see Newyoiikbland. 

RACEMOSE, see Flowbb. 


RACES OF MANKIND.— Mankind has been 
divided by modern ethnologists into these races : 
(1) Nbobo, or black; (2) Red Indian, or brown; (3) 
Malayan, and (4) Mongolian, yellow; (6) Indo- 
Eubopban or Caucasian; and (oj Semitic, white. 
The total population of tho world is, according to 
I estimation, 1623 millions, of whom 170 millions are 
I Negro, 23 millions Red Indian, 60 millions Malayan, 
665 millions Mongolian, 645 millions Caucasian, 80 
millions Semitic. The race of many peoples, especially 
those of apparently Malayan or Negroid type, has not 
yet been determined, and the data upon which ethno- 
logical judgments should be made have not yet been 
definitely agreed upon, but it has been clearly 
demonstrated that neither geography nor language is 
a test of race. 

One of the chief phenomena of history is the move- 
ment of peoples ; the history of Europe has been 
that of the infiowing of Eastern invaders, a fact which 
gave rise to the old mystical belief in an hist, pro- 
gression which followed the course of the sun from 
east to west ; there are, however, iustances of Eastward 
expansion. Colour is, on account of race-mixture, 
not a perfect test, but it appears to have taken as 
long ages to produce as other racial distinctions, and 
tho world may be roughly ethnogeogrt^hically divided 
into (1) the black races of the tropics, (2) the yellow and 
brown men of Southern and Central Asia and of America, 
(3) the white peoples of temperate climes. Tho best 
tost, however, is held to be the build of a man, especi- 
ally with regard to the proportions of his skull. Uni- 
versal tradition of common parentage is confirmed by 
modem science, though untold ages must be allowed for 
deep differentiation 01 present races to have taken place. 

Tho chief reasons for believing in a common origin 
are: (1) physiological similarities and power of cross- 
breeding; (2) modem philology has resolved the 
thousand tongues of the world into a few parent 
speeches, though tho search for one original language 
has been unsuccessful; (3) there are common phenomena 
of social development, so that every race has its Stone 
Age, etc. Comparative mythology, law, etc., give tho 
same result as comparative philology. Before the era of 
Darwinism, the theories of polygemam and monogeniam 
waged bitter war, the more so as the former con- 
tradicted the Biblical story. The now theory of the 
origin of species throws extra weight on to monogonist 
side, though the missing link has not been found — Dubois’ 
Pithecanihropua Krectua not being generally accepted. 

The earliest relics of man in Europe, found in 
Somme valley and at Taubaoh in middle of XIX, 
cent., proved that he existed in the Drift period (Palceo- 
lithic Age) ; later discoveries of Fraas were made 
at source of Schussen. Moreover, paloeolithio im- 
plements are found in France, Britain, Russia, 
tho countries of Southern Europe, North Africa, 
America, southern India. It is an old theory that 
man spread over the world from Asia ; Asiatio fauna 
are found with remains of palseolithio man in Drift 
Beds. Dubois’ discovery has led those who accept 
it to place the cradle of the race in Java and to traco 
the first migration therefrom. If so, man must have 
started on his wanderings when the Eastern Archipelago 
was part of the Asian mednland, when no Indian 
Ocean separated Asia from Africa nor Pacific Ocean 
lay between Asia and America, and when Java had 
land communication with Australia. Whatever part 
of the world may have been the cradle of the race, men 
must have separated under those conditions, for early 
man had no knowledge of navigation. 
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NeoUthiCt who followed Palroolithio, man, still exists, i and Alexandra U Grand (160£() recalled the style of 


The Neolithio Age represents the stage in social 
development through which every race has not yet 
oomplotelv passed. Egypt, Babylonia, and Ohaldsaa, 
followed by * Myoenseans,’ were the first to emerge 
from 8tone Ages into Copper, Bronte, and Iron Ages. 
From the civilised countries of the Mediterranean 
basin later European civilisation has descended. In 
the earliest writings of Egyptians and Greeks it may 
be seen that the great human raoes had already taken 
their later forms, and men wore already speoulating 
on their origin. 

The Negro race may be subdivided into African 
negroes, Negritos, Melanesians, perhaps Papuans, 
Australians, and Tasmanians. The relation of these 
peoples i* only matter of conjecture. Andaman 
tribes of Sea of Bengal represent, it is suggested, 
the primitive negro type. African negroes, whose 
home is south of Sudan, nave spread all over Africa, 
Madagascar, and into West Indies, southern United 
States, and South America. They are possibly not 
indigenous African population, but conquerors of 
Uie Negritos (Span. * little negroes*) or pygmies, and 
made their entry into Africa through Arabia. Pygmies 
are believed to have occupied the whole equatorial 
region before the subsidence of the Indo-African con- 
tinent cut them into two divisions, that of Africa 
and that of the Malay peninsula. 

The Red Indian race is confined to America, and 
owes its name to the old error of Columbus in imagining 
the now continent to be the West Indies. Physical 
likenesses, among which is the strong resemblance of 
Eskimo to Japanese, and speech have led to the ao- 
oepted opinion that Indians are Mongol peoples from 
Asia. Besides the fact that the ancient civilisations of 
Central America have to be accounted for, there was 
land communication between western America and 
eastern Asia before the comparatively recent subsidence 
of the ‘ Pacific continent.* Indians (g.t>.), still numerous, 
have been driven into arctic and uncultivated regions 
of America. 

The Malayan race inhabits the Malayan peninsula 
and * Malaysia * (the East Indies). Believed until lately 
to be Mongolians, they are now considered a separate 
race of southern conquerors. It is suggostod that they 
belonged to the same race as Polynesians, from whom 
they were separated at the subsidence of the Indian 
continent. 

Mongolians probably made their early home on the 
tableland of Tibet, from wliioh they soon spread over 
Mongolia, China, and Siberia, and ultimately over Cen- 
tral Asia, parts of Armenia, Caucasia, Irania, Russia, 
Finland and Lapland, Manchuria, Japan, Siam, For- 
mosa, Korea, parts of Hungary and Balkan peninsula, 
Madagascar, and the Philippines. 

To the Indo-European (formerly called Caucasiak, 
and lately Indo-Gxrmakic) race belong most of the 
peoples of India and Europe, and in historical times it 
nas colonised a large proportion of America, much of 
Africa and Australia. The Indo-European tongue 
comprises Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Romance tongues, 
Persian, Slavonic, Teutonic, Celtic, etc. 

Arabia or North Africa is assigned as the home of 
the Bemltle race; thence it spread over Syria and 
Palestine. 

RACHEL, ELISA (1821-58), Fr. actress; from 
1838 onwards enjoyed phenomenal popularity in 
tragic parts such as Ph^xLre. Adrienne Ltcouvreur was 
written specially for her. 

RACHETIB, see Rickets. 

RACIBORZ, see Ratibor. 

RACINE (42* 48' N., 87® 48' W.), city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., on Lake Michigan ; manufactures agricultural 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 38,002. 

RACINE, JEAN (1639-99), Fr. dramatist ; b. at La 
Fert^-Miloo ; ed. first at the colL of Beauvais, then at 
Port-BoyaL Versos on the king’s marriage (1660) 
and oonvaleeoenoe (1663) won for him a pension ana 
began bis fame. La TMhalde (1664), his fiist tragedy, j 


Corneille. His masterpieces are Andromaq%L$ (1667), 
Britannieme (1669), Btrinice (1670), Bajazet (1672), 
MithridaU (1673), Iphiginie (1674), PUdre (1677). B. 
had a perfect knowledge of Greek. His characters are 
trne, and their passions are finely depicted, though 
his plays have preserved the manners and language 
of Louis XIV.*s court. Lts Plaideurs (1668), imitate 
from Aristophanes’ Wasps, is ah amusing satire on the 
judges, advocates, and pleaders of his time, written in 
exquisite verses. 

E.’s success made enemies for him. Pradon was 
induced to produce a Phidre which threatened to 
supplant B.’s ; but justice was soon done to B.*s 
beautiful work. But, discouraged by unjust criticisms, 
B. now underwent religious experiences, which resulted 
in retirement to Port-Royal. He married, and was 
made, with his friend Boileau, historiographer to Louis 
XIV. Madame de Maintenon begged him to write plays 
for her School of St. Cyr, and he wrote EsHitr (1689), 
which was acted several times before the court, and 
Athalie (1691), of greater force and character. Esther's 
charm lies in beauty of style and poetry of choruses. 
The authorities, however, decided that henceforth such 
things wore not for schoolgirls. R.’i sensitiveness 
hastened his death. Literary troubles had hurt him 
deeply, and he incurred the king’s displeasure by bis 
JauBonistio ideas and sympathy with the people ; R. 
is the greatest tragic writer after Corneille (wnom he 
sometimes equals) of Fr. classical sohooL 

Canfield, R, and Corneille in England (1904) ; Lar- 
roumet, Racine (Grands Eorivains Fran 9 ai 8 ) ; Lcmaitre, 
Racij%t (Paris, 1908). 

RACING. — Horse-racing was a highly credited 
sport among the ancient Greeks. There is mention of 
cnariot-racing in Homer, and Pindar bestows on the 
subject the tribute of highest poetry. But in the 
modern sport the horses run single and are mounted. 
In Britain, Newmarket and Epsom are the oldest 
courses, dating from the times of James I. It was 
not, however, till the closing decades of the XIX. cent, 
that the turf became an object of universal interest in 
this country. King Edward VII. took an active 
interest in the sport and was himself a successful 
owner. There are now high-class race-meetings at 
Ascot, Ayr, Bath, Birmingham. Brighton, Carlisle, 
Chester, Curragh, Derby, Doncaster, Epsom, 
Folkestone, Gatwick, Goodwood, Hamilton Park, 
Haydock Park, Hurst Park, Kempton Park, Loicostcr, 
Leopardstown, Lewes, Limerick, Lincoln, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Musselburgl^ Newbury, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Newmarket, Nottingham, Phoenix Park (Dub- 
lin), Pontefract, Rodcar, Salisbury, Sandown Park, 
Stockton, Warwick, Windsor, Wolverhampton, York. 

The most fashionable meetings are the Ascot and 
Epsom. It was not till the XVIIl. cent, that race- 
course regulations were specifically formulated with 
regard to weight of jockeys and st^es ; in that cent, 
also * handicap ’ races took the place of the old * give- 
and-take * race ; the object of the innovation being to 
equalise the weighting of horses. In the reign of 
George HI. the tax of two guineas was first levied on 
every horse started. The breed was temporarily 
vitiated in recent years owing to the popularity of the 
two>year>old short race. This forced immature 
animals and preventative measures had to bo taken. 
In the modern selling-races, the owner fixes the seUing- 
price on entering the horse. Should the winner on 
Doing put to auction after the race realise a larger 
sum the difference is divided between the owner of 
the ' proximo aocessit * and the general funds. 

Meetings on the Continent are popular, but the 
* turf instinct ’ is not so keenly developed as in Britain. 
The interest taken in the sport in the Brit, colonies, 
especially Australia and New Zealand, is intense, but ^ 
the racing has not yet reached the hkh refinement 
of our ‘drawing-room* sport. Steepleohasing was 
originally a race of hunting horses which tested both 
speed and jumping, and was run from one church 
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steeple to another. The first mention of the sport is 
of a steeplechase match in Ireland in 1762» and in 
Ireland to>day the sport is still much more cultivated 
than in Great Britain. The most important steeple- 
chase is the Grand National, run in March at Aintree, 
a suburb of Liverpool. The most important race is the 
Derby, run at Ejiom. The DerW of June, 1913, was 
sensational ; a suffragette. Miss Emily Wilding Davi- 
son, stopped the King’s horse, Anmer, and received fatal 
injuries, and Craganour, the first horse home, was dis- 
qualified for bumping, and a 100 to 1 “outsider,” 
Aboyeur, won the race. 

In U.S.A. racing dates from the XVII. cent., but 
first Jockey Club was that at Charleston, 1735. Thor- 
oughbred stock has been much imported ; but trotting 
races, where time is supreme tost, excel in interest. 
National Trotting Association was founded,J1869, and 
since then trotting prizes have grown enormously. The 
mile record (Uhlan, 1912) is 1 min. 58 secs. In pacing 
it is 3 secs, lower. Flat-racing is almost all on prepared 
soil, not turf. Richest event is for two-year-olds. 
Futurity Stakes (run at Sheepshead Bay), which have 
exceeded $67,000. Withers and Belmont Stakes (May, 
Westchester Racing Association) are famous, but 
Brooklyn (Gravesend) and Suburban (Sheepshead Bay) 
Handicaps draw largest atttcndances. 

RACK, see Tortcjre. 

RACKAROCK, see Blasting. 

RACKETS, Racquets, wall-game, somewhat 
similar to Fives ((/.v.), except that it is played with 
a racquet and not with gloved hand. The modem 
form of the game came into force some sixty years 
ago when the four-walled enclosure superseded the 
back- or one-walled court. Dickens paints an interest- 
ing picture of the debtors playing r. in the Fleet, 
but we can find no account of it before the XIX. cent. 

The game is played by two or four persons, and, 
like fives, consists of fifteen points ; the server or 
* hand-in * is the only player who can score points ; 
his opponent must first ^get him out,’ i,e, win a 
stroke, then the positions are reversed. The dimen- 
sions of the court are usually 60 ft. long, 30 ft. broad, 
40 ft. high ; there is a ‘ cut line,’ which corresponds 
in function to the net in tennis, on the front wall, ' 
9 ft. 6 in. from the floor. Half-way up the court are 
the servioe-boxos, squares marked off against the walls. 
Behind the half-way lino the court is divided into two. 
The racquet is lighter and shorter than a tennis one. 

Standing in one of the service-boxes, the server 
delivers the ball so that it hits the front wall and 
drops into the opposite back court. In every case 
the ball must strike the front wall above the prescribed 
height and must bo taken not later than first rebound. 
When the server wins a stroke ho scores a point, when 
ho loses one ho is down and changes places with his 
opponent. The game is played at Oxford, Cambridge, 
and public schools. 

RAGOONDA, fur of Coypu (q.v.). 

RADAUTZ (47° 50' N., 28° 54' E.), town, Bukovina, 
Austria. Pop. (1911) 16,543. 

RADBERTUS PASCHASIUS, IX. -cent. Catholic 
theologian ; wrote book on Eucharist. 

RADGLIFPE (53° 33' N., 2° 19' W.), town, Lanca- 
shire, England; cotton. Pop. (1911) 20,085. 

RADGLIFFE, JOHN (1660-1714), Eng. physician ; 
ed. Oxford; practised mod. there and afterwards at 
London, where ho had groat success, and entered Parlia- 
ment ; he founded two medical travelling fellowships 
in Univ. Colh, Oxford, and his executors also built the 
Radcliffo Observatory, Hospital, and Library at Oxford, 
and enlarged St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

RADGLIFFE, MRS. ANN (1764-1823), Eng. 
novelist ; writer of mysteries — secret passages, etc. ; 
works include A Sicilian Romance (1790), Mysteries 
of Vdolpho (1795), The Italian (1797). 

RADEBERG (51° 10' N., 13° 66' E.), town, Saxony, 
on R5der ; manufactures glass. Pop. (1910) 13,413. 

RADETZKT, COUNT, Johann Josef Wbnnel 
Anton Feanz Kael (1766-1858), Austrian general; 

8i 


distinguished in Napoleonic invasions ; helped to re- 
organise army ; oommander-in -chief of army of Italy, 
1831 ; won high praise in campaign, 1834 ; field -marshaL 
> evacuated Milan, 1848, but skilfully held Sar- 
dinians in oheck, and restored Austrian rule, 1849. 

RADEVORMWALD (61° 12' N., 7° 30' E.). town, 
Rhineland, Prussia ; hardware manufactures. Pop. 
(1910) 11,626. ^ 

RADHANPUR (23° 49' N., 71° 39' E.), native 
state, Bombay, India. Pop. 62,000. Capital, Rad- 
banpur. Pop. 11, .500. 

RADIATA, old term introduced by Cuvier to include 
the Echinoderms, Coclenteratcs, Entozoa, and Infusoria ; 
now disused. 

RADIATION is the term applied to the stream 
of energy which, in one form or another, can be 
emitted by a body, transmitted through the lumini- 
ferous medium or ether, and absorbed by anotW 
body. It may take a form which can affect the 
optic nerve, and we then know it as light. It may 
also produce an appreciable rise of teraneraturo in 
a boay which absorbs it, and wo then call it radiant 
heat. It may take the form of clectro-raagnotic 
waves, such os are used in wireless telegraphy, and 
it is then termed Hertzian radiation. These are not 
distinct forms ; they are only aspects of the same 
phenomenon which differ in respect of one common 
quality, viz. wave-length. The properties of radia- 
tion may be most clearly understood by reference 
to tho two forms familiar in all experience, and with 
these wo shall deal here. That radiant heat and 
light are identical in nature may be readily believed. 
They travel through space with the same speed, 
are reflected and refracted according to tho same 
laws, and their intensity diminishes with distance 
according to tho same law of the inverse square. 
We have, therefore, every reason for tho belief that 
radiant heat, as well as light, is due to an undulatory 
motion in tho ether. 

Tho only difference between them is that of wave- 
length. The human eye is sensitive to light whose 
wave-length is more than and less than 

in Ibis range wo have all the colours of the 
visible spectrum, the violet rays having the least, 
and the red rays the greatest, wave-length. But 
tho spectrum does not stop at cither of those limits. 
For instance, a solution of quinine fluoresces strongly 
when placed beyond the violet end of the spectrum ; 
and a thermopile, bolometer, or other microradiometer 
will show that heat not only accompanies colour 
in the vi.sible spectrum, but also continues past the 
red end into tno invisible ultra-red. In this way 
waves lip to a length of oI have been 

observed. (Beyona this length there is a gap in 
observed wave-lengths until we como to tho shortest 
Hertzian wave produced, which is several inches long.) 

Now those radiation waves are emitted by bodies 
in conditions which are determined chiefly by tho 
temperature. Taking a body at ordinary air tem- 
perature and heating it gradually, we find^ that, 
to begin with, the radiation emitted consists of 
waves of greater wave-length beyond the visible 
part of tho spectrum. As the temperature increases, 
waves of shorter wave-length appear, until when the 
body has attained a temperature of about 700° C., 
visible rays of red light appear. This is the tempera- 
ture of dull red heat, as it is termed. At higher 
temperatures tho wave-lengths are smaller, until 
when the highest attainable temperature has been 
reached (that of the oloctrio arc) the radiation includes 
all known wave-lengths. The stream of radiation 
from a body, and also the energy of radiation of each 
particular wave-length, thus depends on temperature. 
As regards the total amount of energy emitted, 
different surfaces have, of course, different emissive 

owers at tho same temperature, that of a carefully 

lackened surface being the highest and a highly 
polished surface tho lowest. Different surfaces have 
also different absorptive powers, blackened surfaces 
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being again tha highest. Hence, radiating and 
absorptive powers go together, this being true, how- 
ever, only lor each particular kind of radiation, i.e. 
lor each wave-length. 

Pressure of Radiation. — We have, however, to 
take a more general view of the matter. Suppose 
a body is placed inside a hollow sphere whose inner 
surface is maintained at a constant temperature. 
The body will ultimately acquire that temperature. 
When it has done so, it does not stop radiating or 
absorbing, but must be radiating as muoh as it 
absorbs in each second. Further, this statement 
must be true, not only for the total amount radiated 
or absorbed, but also for the radiation of each 
particular wave-length. Another conclusion is that 
the radiation at that temperature must bo the same, 
both as regards total amount and amount for each 
wave-length in any other enclosure at the same 
temperature. From these results wo conclude that 
in any enclosure at a constant torapcratuio radiation 
must be .streaming in all directions, and that the 
amount of this stream for each wave-length depends 
only on tho temperature. This is known as the 
black body radiation or full radiation for that tompora- 
tore. Clerk-Maxwell showed in 1873 that, according 
to tho electro-magnetic theory of light, radiation 
should exert a mechanical pressure on any surface 
upon which it falls porpcnaicularly, and that this 
pressure should bo equal to the energy per unit 
volume of the radiation. The difficulty of proving 
this experimentally was not overcome for more than 
thirty years, when it was shown by Lebedew to exist. 
The pressure of radiation has boon applied to explain 
the curious way in which tho tail of a comet is always 
directed away from tho sun. 

Suppose a particle in tho tail of a comet is cubical 
in shape. The sun’s gravitational attraction will be 
proportional to its volume, i.e. to the cube of the 
length of an edge. The pressure of radiation will be 
proportional to the surface and therefore to the 
square of tho length of nn edge. If tho cube is very 
small, the radiation pressure may be greater than 
tho gravitational attraction, and the particle will 
tend to recede from tho sun. 

The pressure of solar radiation on the earth’s 
surface is equal to the weight of about 100,000 tons. 
Radiation pressure may bo viewed in the same way 
as the pressure of steam in the cylinder of a stoam 
engine, and we may therefore apply to it the principles 
of thermo-dynamics. In this way it has been shown 
that the energy emitted by a radiating body is 
proportional to tho fourth power of the absolute 
temperature. This, known as Stefan' e lan\ had been 
previously deduced from tho results of Dulong and 
Petit’s experiments ou tho cooling of a body in a 
vacuum. 

P. Phillips, Radiation ; E. Edser, That for Advanced 
Students (chapters on radiatiou) ; E. Edser, Light for 
Advanced Students (chapters on tho spectrum). 

RADICAL, in lirit. politics, the name given to 
advanced section of Liberal Party {q.v.). 

RADICAL or Badiclb, see CHsmsTSY. 

RADIOACTIVITY.— The discovery in 1896 of the 
Rdntgen rays (q.v.) led physicists to examine those 
substances which are phosphorescent after exposure 
to light, in order to ascertain whether they gave out 
rays with properties similar to the Hontgon rays. 
Wnile BO engaged, Becqubeel discovered in 1896 that 
the double sulphate of potassium and uranium emitted 
rays which affected a photographic plate when wrapj)cd 
in black paper, and also ascertained that all the 
oompoimds of uranium possessed this property. But 
further investigation showed that pitchblende (tho 
miiwal from which uranium is extracted) was more 
aolivo in iha abova respect than could be accounted 
for by its uranium content, and this led to the belief 
that tha action of uranium was due to some substance, 
present in minute quantity in uranium, to which 
the phenomencm was due. Monsieur and Madame 


CuBiB undertook the search for this substonoe and, 
after most laborious work, extracted from pitchblende 
dro two now elements, polonium and radium, Theso 
elements are present In excessively minute quantities 
in the ore, several tons of which are required in order 
to supply a few nains of radium. The activity of the 
radium was found to be njore than a million times that 
of uranium, and it is the principal radioactive substance 
known. It emits rays which can pass through metal 
and other substances which are opaque to ordinary 
light, can affect a photogranhic plate, can discharge 
tho electricity of an electrified body, and can cause 
phosphorescence in bodies exposed to them. All this 
it docs spontaneously; that is, external agencies such 
as heat, pressure, etc., have no inffuenco in altering the 
emission of tho rays. Any substance which emits rays 
in this manner is said to be radioactive. 

The rays emitted by radium are of three diitinot 
kinds, known as the a {alpha), /? (6efa), and y {gamma) 
rays. The distinction between them can be demon- 
strated in various ways, but that which will be most 
readily understood is tho action of a magnet. Suppose 
a small quantity of radium bo placed at the bottom 
of a short cylindrical leaden tube, standing vertically, 
and that a strong magnetic force be made to act horizon- 
tally on the rays as they emerge from the upper end of 
tho tube. It is then found that the a rays are very 
slightly deviated to oiio aide of tho vertical, the /3 ra^ 
are strongly deviated to the other side so as to describe 
circular paths, while the y rays proceed vertically 
upwards without dovijition. This difference in 
behaviour is connected with tho fact that the a rays 
consist of jtositively charged corpuscles, the 6 raya 
are exactly similar to kathode rays (see Rontcjen Rays), 
and thoroiore consist of negatively charged corpuscles, 
or electrons, while tho y ravs are in reality Rcintgon 
rays. They also differ in their power of penetrating 
metals. Roughly speaking, if the power in this respect 
of the a rays be represented by 1, that of the ^ rays 
is 100, and that of the y rays is 10,000. The speed 
of the a rays is about ono-fiibcenth that of light, i.e. 
about 12,500 miles (>er second; that of the p and y 
rays is nearly that of light. 

In addition to those rays, radium also evolves a 
considerable quantity of heat. In one hour the amount 
evolved from a given weight of radium is suffioiont 
to raise an equal weight of water from the freezing- 
point to the boiling-point. Lastly, there is given off a 
gaseous emanation which is itself radioactive. But 
the most interesting feature of radium is revealed 
when wo study tho later history of those rays and 
consider what is left behind after their emission. 
The facts may be briefly summarised as follows : 
The charges exhibited by radium form only a few of 
the stages in tho process of atomic dismtogration 
which, beginning with uranium, finally ends in lead. 
Tho atom of uranium first loses three a particles 
and radium is pifxluced. These particles form what 
is known as helium, a gas which is found in ores con- 
taining uranium. The a particle is known to carry 
two atomic charges of electricity and its atomic weight 
is therefore 4, which is also the atomic weight of 
helium. Now the atomic weight of uranium is 238 
(approximately), and if wo subtract from this the 
equivalent of three helium atoms, i.e. 12, we get 
226, which is the atomic w^oight of radium. Next, 
the radium atom passes through several further stages, 
including polonium, and in the course of theso it loses 
four a particles. This would leave behind an clement 
whose atomic weight would be 16 less than 226, and 
tho atomic weight of polonium is, in all probability, 
very close to this figure. Again, the loss of one a 
particle by polonium would result in lead, whose atomic 
weight is 206. 

No general theory of atomic structure boa as yet 
been worked out which will fuUy account for tnis 
process of disintegration or explain the conditions in 
which a radioactive substance emits electrically 
charged particles. But the tendency is to suppose 
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that the electrons oonstitutina an atom are in a state 
of rapid vibration or circulation about the centre 
of atomic system : that they are therefore subject 
to accelerative forces and consequently radiate energy : 
that when this energy loss has become considerable, 
the system becomes unstable and a jS particle is ox- 
pelled, this expulsion producing the pulsational dis- 
turbance in the ether which we know as the 7 ray or 
Rontgen ray. The a particles are expelled in pro- 
portion to the p particles. 

In addition to uranium, radium, and polonium, 
other elements exhibit radioactive properties. Among 
these may bo mentioned thorium and actinium. There 
is also reason to believe that all metals are more or 
less radioactive. Evidence has been obtained of the 
almost universal presence of radium in the earth’s 
crust and in the atmosphere, and it is believed that the 
total quantity present is sufficient to account for the 
present temperature of the earth. 

Detailed information on the subject may be obtained 
by consulting Rutherford’s Radioactivity ; Sir J. J. 
Inomson’s ETectriciiy and Matter (chaps, v., vi.). 

RADIOLARIA, sub-class of the Sarcodina group 
of Protozoa, microscopically minute animals with a 
body which may bo globular, disc-like, or elongated, 
but from which the flesh streams in long, fine, radiating 
threads or pseudopodia (hence the name ‘lladiolaria ’). 
These threads never form a network. R. are further 
characterised by the presence of a membranous 
‘ central capsule.* Almost all are furnished with 
skeletons, generally composed of silica, and these are 
structures of 
wonderful 
complexity 
and beauty. 

All R. are 
marine, and 
are to be 
found float- 
ing near the 
surface of 
the sea, 
where they 
drift at the 
mercy of 
wind and 
waves. A 
simple con- 
traction of 
the flesh or 
8 a r 0 o d e, 
however, 
enables 
them to 
sink in the 
waters, and 
on the bot- 
tom they , 
creep slowly 
by means of 
their pseu- 

Radiolaria, Potyvlecta Heptacantha (after 
iue aeepeSL Haeckel, Challenger Report, 1882). A, 
portions of apical horn ; B, C, D, basal feet, 
the ocean 

are coated with ooze formed almost wholly of 
empty R. shells which have sunk to the bottom, and 
the oozes of past geological ages have consolidate to 
form the rooks known as Radiolarian Cherts. In spite 
of their small size these insignificant Protozoa, by 
reason of their multitude, form an important constituent 
in the food of minute pelagic animals. Examples are 
Thalasaicola without skeleton, Actinommaf EucyHidium^ 
and the colonial CoUozoum. 

RADIOMETER, an instrument invented by Sir 
W. Crookes to show the effect of a rarefied gas on un- 
equally heated surfaces. It consists of four small discs 
of mica mounted on the ends of arms, which project radi- 
ally from a vertical rod. This rod is pivoted at top and 



bottom so that it can rotate upon its own axis. Each 
disc is coated with lampblack on one face, and the 
blackened faces aro so arranged that when the rod rot- 
ates ail the discs have either their blackened faces in 
front and their non-blackenod faces behind, or vice 
versa. The system of discs, projecting arms, and rod 
are mounted within a glass bulb, in wmeh the air pres- 
sure has been reduced to a very low amount, ana the 
whole is placed on a suitable stand. When the instru- 
ment is exposed to radiation from any source a 
ray of sunhght) the arms revolve. 

Poynting and Thomson’s Heat. 

RADISH {Raphanua sativu8\ a cruciferous biennial 
which stores food in the root. This has a pungent 
taste, and is used in salads. 

RADIUM (Ra = 226), a chemical element obtained 
from pitchblende uraniuni ore. It is the most radio- 
active substance known, is phosphorescent, and a given 
quantity of it emits sufficient energy in an hour to raise 
tne temi)erature of an equal quantity of water from the 
freezing to the boiling point. It disintegrates in pro- 
cess of time and produces helium. See Radioactivity, 
Heuum. 

RADNOR, Earldom of County of, Eng. honour ; 
cr. 1679 for John Lord Robartes, field-marshal for 
Parliament, 1644; extinct, 1757. William, Lord Folke- 
stone, was cr. earl, 1756 ; since held by his descendants, 
Pleydoll-Bouvcries. 

RADNORSHIRE (52® 16' N., 3® 15' W.). county, 
S. Wales, bordering on Montgomery, Shropshire, 
Hereford, Brecon, and Cardigan ; area, c. 470 sq. miles ; 
surface generally mountainous, reaching extreme height 
of 2164 ft. in Forest of Radnor ; drained by Wye and 
Teme, which form parts of S.W. and N.E. boundaries 
respectively, and by other streams ; capital. New 
Radnor ; tnero aro mineral springs at Llandrindod and 
elsewhere ; soil comparatively poor ; corn is grown, 
and sheep aro extensively raised ; excellent fismug in 
the rivers. Pop. (1911) 17,604. 

RADOM (51® 20' N., 21® 10' E.), government, Russ. 
Poland, bordering Austrian Galicia ; drained by the 
Vistula ; hilly and wooded in S. ; fertile in centre ; 
low marshy plains in N. ; chief crops wheat, rye, barley ; 
important iron industry ; flour-mills, distilleries. 
Pop. (1910) 1,080,800. Capital, Radom, has pop. 
(1910) 40,800. 

RADOMYSL (61® 15' N., 20® 10' E.), town, Kiev, 
Russia, on Teterev ; tanneries. Pop. 12,200. 

RAE BARELI (26® 14' N., 81° 16' E.), district, 
Lucknow division. United Provinces, India. Pop. 
1,040,000. Capital, Rae Bareli. Pop. 16,000. 

RAEBURN, SIR HENRY (1766-1823), Scot, 
portrait painter ; b. in Edinburgh ; received some 
training and practised his art there ; went for study 
to Italy for two years ; returned and settled in Edin- 
burgh in 1787. His fine portrait of Lord President 
Dundas, painted that year, led to other commissions, 
and in course of time his sitters included nearly all the 
notable Scotsmen of the day; recent years have 
witnessed growing appreciation of his work ; spe Greig’s 
Raeburn and Caw’s Raeburn (Masterpieces in Colour). 

RiETlA, see Rha^jtia. 

RAFF, JOSEPH JOACHIM (1822-82), Ger. 
composer, A prolific writer, ho produced some im- 
portant instrumental works, especially in chamber 
music and symphony. 

RAFFLES, SIR THOMAS STAMFORD, Kt. 

(1781-1826), Brit, colonial gov. ; sec. to gov. of 
Penang, 1807 ; his report decided East India Company 
to retain possession of Malacca ; ultimately proved 
wise policy ; suggested and organised occupation 
of Java, 1811; gov.-gen. of Java, 1811-16, and showed 
initiative and wisdom; pub. History of Java, 1817 ; 
lieut.-gov. of Sumatra, 1818-23 ; defeated Dutch 
ambitions in Archipelago by founding Singapore, 
1819 ; founded Zoological Soc., London. 

RAFTS OR PONTOONS when carried ae life- 
saving appliances by vessels would not be lowered 
from davits, but would be thrown overboard or merely 
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allowed to float away when the ship sank. They 
are not recognised as mrt of the equipment of foreign- 
going ships, but may oe placed on home-trade vessels. 
No definite form is snecined, but the type used must 
be approved by the Board of Trade. T?hoy must have 
3 ouoio ft. of enclosed buoyancy per person carried. 
One pontoon described had a number of cylindrical 
metal casosplacod side by side and enclosed in a wooden 
frame. When carrying 26 persons its platform was 
9 in. above water-level. 

Buoyant seats are carried on the dccks of excursion 
steamers. These are double seats with metal tanks 
secured underneath, by means of which they are able 
to support a number of people when afloat. 

RAGATZ (47° 1' N., 9° 30' E.), watering-place, 
canton St. Gall, Switzerland ; mineral springs. 

RAGLAN, FITZROY JAMES HENRY SOMER- 
SET, 1ST BARON (1788-1866), Brit, general and 
diplomatist ; distinguished in wars against Napoleon, 
losing arm at Wate,rloo ; commandor-in-chief of 
Crimean army, 1864, leading at Alma^ Balaclava^ and 
Inkenmni made field-marshal, 1854; d. before 
Sebastopol, heart-broken by censures at home. 

Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea. 

RAGMAN ROLL, documents with signatures of 
Soot, nobles who swore fealty to Edward I. of England ; 
only a copy remains. 

RAGUSA (42° 37' N., 18* T E.), town, Dalmatia. 
Austria ; surrounded by walls and fortified ; episcopal 
see, has cathedral, built in XVIII. cent, to replace 
an older foundation ; several interesting old churches ; 
Dominican and Franciscan religious houses ; among 
most notable buildings is the Rector’s Palace, a 
Transitional structure of XV. cent. ; after being 
subject to Venice and Hungary in succession, R. 
became an independent republic in XV. cent. ; cap- 
tured by France, 1806 ; ceded to Austria, 1814. 
Pop. (1911) 14,241. 

RAGNAROK (Ger. Qdtterddmmerung), the Hwilight 
of the gods,* end of the world, when the gods shall bo 
killed. 

RAGUSA (36° 66' N., 14° 45' E.), town, Syracuse, 
Sicily, on Ragusa ; silks, woollens. Pop. 32,500. 

RAGWORT (iSeneciio), composite plant with yellow 
florets ; Common R. (<9, jacyobma) is a Brit. weed. 

RAHWAY (40° 36' N., 74° 15' W.), city. New 
Jersey, U.S.A. ; carriage-works. Pop. (19101 9337. 

RAIA, see under Rays. 

RAXCHUR (16° 12' N., 77° 24' E.), town, Hyder- 
abad State, India. Pop. 22,500. 

RAIFFEISEN, FRIEDRICH WILHELM (1818- 
88), Gor. economist ; founder of ‘ R.’ Banks, co-operative 
agricultural banks. 

RAIGARH (21° 64' N., 83° 26' E.), native state, 
CJentral Provinces, India. Capital, Ralgarh. Pop. 
c. 7000. Pop. of state, c. 183.000. 

RAIKES, ROBERT (1735-1811), see under 
Education. 

RAIL FAMILY, Ralltd.®, a world -wide family of 
birds, including the common Land -Rail or Corn- 
ORAKB {Crtx pratensis), the Moor or Water Hen 
{Qallinula chloropns), with rod and yellow bill and 
greenish legs, and tlic Coot {Fulica aira\ a common 
pond bird easily distinguished by the wliite bald patch 
on its forehead. The Rallidoo are unready flyers 
frequenting wcll-vogotated localities, most species, 
apart from the Land-Rail8,preferring the neighbourhood 
of lakes and rivers. 

RAILWAYS. — Railways originated in the tram- 
ways used in the mining districts round Newcastle-on- 
T^e for conveying coal from the pits to the Tyne. 
The date of invention of these tramways is not certain, 
but they were probably in use as early as the middle 
of the XVI. cent. The first rails were simply wooden 
beams, flanges being added later to prevent the 
wagons from leaving the rails. The wagons were 
drawn by horses, and one horse could draw a load of 
42 cwt., as compared with 17 cwt. along the ordinary 
road. Up to the end of the XVII. cent, little or no 


advance was made in construction, but about 1700 
the wooden beams wore covered with a thin sheathing 
of iron in order to add to their life. 

This sheathing was found to be incapable of resisting 
the weight of the loaded wagons, and about 1740, rails 
consisting entirely ef cast-iron were substituted. This 
kind of r. became fairly general in mining districts, 
but it attracted little attention for general traffic, and, 
moreover, it had to face the opposition of those inter- 
ested in the promotion of canals. A further improve- 
ment was made by placing flanges on the wagon 
wheels instead of on the rails, and trains of small 
wagons linked together superseded the single large 
wagon. The possibilities of the r. system ^adually 
became realisoa, and efforts were made to utiHse steam 
instead of horse traction. 

In 1802 an engineer named Trevethiok obtained a 
patent for a steam carriage, and in 1804 this, the first 
practical locomotive, was used for wagon haulage on 
the Merthyr-Tydvil Railway. This locomotive was to 
a certain extent suooesssful, but it only could haul a 
load of 10 tons at a rate of about 6 miles an hour. No 
immediate improvements upon this invention were 
made, largely owing to the belief that locomotives with 
lain wheels running on plain rails could not draw 
eavy loads or ascend moderate inclines, and that 
cogged wheels and rack rails were necessary. In 1811 
it was demonstrated on the Wylam Railway that the 
weight and friction of a locomotive were sufficient for the 
purpose, and from that time steady progress was made. 

Ine present r. system may bo said to date from 1821, 
when an Aet was passed for the construction of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was opened 
in 1825. Carriages for conveying passengers were 
used for the first time on this r., and the locomotives 
could draw 90 tons at a rate of from 10 to 15 miles an 
hour. In spite of this success the general public re- 
mained indifferent or even hostile, and it was not until 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opened in 
1830 that the opposition was finally broken down. 
This line, which for that time was a OTeat engineer- 
ing triumph, was immediately successful, and other 
railways were quickly commenced. 

During the years 1844-40 an absolute r. mania pre- 
vailed, and reckless speculation and over-competition 
resulted in the financial panic of 1847. The example 
of England was quickly followed by the United States, 
and with characteristic ent/crpriso, the railway mileage 
increasing between 1840 and 1880 from 2818 to 87,801. 
R’s wore speedily opened on the Continent, many of 
them being constructed by Brit, engineers and largely 
by Brit, coital. France, Belgium, and Holland took 
the lead, Germany, Austria, and Russia being some- 
what behind. Great r. developments were also made 
in the Brit. Colonies, Canada, Australia, and India, 
and in 1877 about 6000 miles of r. were in construction 
throughout the British Empire. 

In the U.K. r’s are owned by independent companies. 
They are constructed and worked according to Acts 
of parliament, but the Government takes no part in 
initiating them or in providing the necessary capital. 
The promoters of a contemplated r. engage an engineer 
to make an exhaustive survey, and then proceed to 
ascertain the agreement or opposition of every pro- 
prietor whose land is involved. The claims for com- 
pensation of all proprietors and tenants are then 
settled, and any special stipulations for bridges, level- 
crossings, drainage, and other matters are arranged. 
The scheme is then submitted to Parliament in the 
form of a Private Bill. In the Act which authorises 
the scheme, the company is constituted a corporation, 
the members of it being responsible only to the extent 
of their shares. There are now in existence many 
statutes dealing with r. matters, and r. law has become 
extremely complicated. In 1844 an Act was passed 
giving the Government power to purchase all r’s after 
they had been in existence for 26 years from that date, 
but in 1872 a Parliamentary Committee reported that 
the Act was then impracticable. Since then State 
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purohaM liat frequently been urged, but, owing to 
the enormous exx)en8e which would be involved and 
to other considerations, the proposal has not found 
favour. 

The ideal r. lino would bo quite straight and perfectly 
level, but this is w^ldoni if ever practica l)lc. Elevations 
and depressions have to bo negotiated, and while in 
some oases they may bo avoided by means of curves, 
in others the constructor has to resort to cuttings, 
tunnels, and bridges. Efforts are made to arrange 
matters so that the earth excavated in cuttings sliall 
be sufficient for the construction of the embankments, 
but this is not always possible. Small streams are 
convoyed through embankments by culverts of brick 
or masonry, bridges or viaducts being used for crossing 
rivers, roads, or deep narrow valleys. Bridges are also 
used to oarry public roads over the line, or to carry 
one lino over another. I^vel -crossings are now as far 
as possible avoided in thickly populated districts where 
the traffic is heavy, on account of their danger and 
general inconvenience for cross traffic. 

Eerries are used to convey trains across stretches of 
water too wide to be bridged, such as the Great Lakes 
in N. America. When the levels are determined 
and the embankments and cuttings are complete, a 
special track is laid down to oarry the line. This is 
formed of a layer of small stone, gravel, slag, and other 
material, called ballast. On this are laid ^e sleepers, 
which are transverse slabs to support the rails. 
Sleepers are usually made of wood, but steel is also 
employed, espeoialiy where wood is scarce or liable 
to be attaokod by white ants. Before being laid down 
wooden sleepers are usually treated with creosote. 
Tlio rails are of two chief types, the bull-headed rail 
and the flanged or Viraoles rail. Bull-headed rails are 
wedged in cast-iron <mairs bolted to the sleepers, and 
flanged rails, which have a flat base, are attached to the 
sleepers by book-headed spikes, the heads of which 
project over the flanges. 

Kails formerly were made of iron, but stool of special 
toughness and hardness is now used. The distance 
between the two rails forming the line is called the 
gauge, that used in Britain being 4 ft. 84 in., and known 
as standard gauge. The old broad gauge of 7 ft. 
formerly used on the Great Western Kailway was done 
away with in 1892. The standard gauge ia not uni- 
versal. It is fairly general on the Continent, but the 
normal gauge in Russia is 5 ft., and in Spain and 
Portugal 5 ft. 5| in. In the Brit. Colonies the gauge is 
mostly 3 ft. fl in. 

The rate at which a line rises or falls from the 
horizontal is called the gradietU, and is usuaUy expressed 
by stating the amount of rise or fall occurring in a 
certain distance, such as 100 ft., or by the horizontal 
distance in which the dillerenoo in level amounts to 
1 foot. Gradients may also be expressed in percentages. 
The load which an engine can haul over any stretch of 
line is determined by the steepest gradient, and this is 
therefore known as the ruling gradient. The adhesion 
between the wheels and the rails is lessened in wet 
weatlier, and the maximum gradient must bo suoh 
as can be negotiated with a full load under all weather 
conditions. In theory gradients of 1 in 16 are possible, 
but practically 1 in 22^ is about the limit, and this is 
too great for general use. For the steep slopes of 
mountains rook railways are necessary. In these the 
engine is fitted with a cogged wheel engaging in a 
toothed rack along the line, and gradients of 1 in 2 are 
possible. For excessively steep inolines cable r. are 
enniloyed. 

In the U.K. curves are expressed by stating the 
longth of thoir radius. Tlie early main lines had few 
curves with a radius of less than a mile, but now ourves 
are made with a radius of as little as 30 chains, or 1980 ft. 
The outer rail of a curve is plaoed at a slightly higher 
level than the inner one, to resist the tendenoy of 
centrifugal force to overturn a train rounding the 
•urve. 

Trains are transferred from one set of rails to another. 


as for instance from a main line to a siding, by points, 
or switches. At the junction of the four rails me inner 
two are tapered to a point, and fixed so far apart that 
if one point is pushed against the outer rail of the main 
line or of the aiding, there is room left between the other 
point and the remaining outer rail to allow of the pasme * 
of the wheel-flanges on one side of the train. The 
opposite wheel-flanges travel along the other tapering 
rail, and thus take the required direction. Where a 
branch line leaves the main lino, or where one set of 
rails crosses another set, check rails are placed to guide 
the wheel-flanges. Switches are usually connected 
with the signal cabins by moans of iron rods passing 
over fmooved wheels fixed on supports close to the 
^ound, and are worked in conjunction with the 
signalling. Points may also be sot by small hand 
lovers, as in shunting yards. 

Signalling is done mainly by discs and semaphores, 
with lamps. The common semaphore signal is a 
movable arm working on a spindle, and fixed to an 
upright post so that it is horizontal and at right angles 
to the line. The normal or horizontal position indicates 
that the train must stop, and the arm is pulled down 
when the train may proceed. At night the movements 
of the arm are indicated by the colours shown by a lamp, 
usually rod for stop and green or white for go ahead. 
In addition to the main or home simals there are also 
distant or cautionary singals, usually plaoed from 600 
to 1000 yards before the home signals, the distance 
varying with the gradient. 

Distant signals are worked in conjunction with the 
home signals, so that when the driver roaches a distant 
signal its position tells him how to expect to find the 
home signal, and accordingly he goes ahead or slackens 
Speed ready to stop at the home signal. Distant 
signals are distinguislied by their different shape, and 
they may also show a different colour. In order to 
prevent one train following another at a dangerously 
close interval, the line is divided into sections, and no 
train is allowed to outer a section until the preceding 
train has passed into the next section. These sections 
are called blocks, and the method of working is known 
as the block system. 

The signal boxes are telegraphically connected, and 
are provided with indicating msos showing * train on 
line ' and * line clear/ sometimes also * Ime closed.' 

If a signalman were quite independent he might 
through oversight cause dangerous situations, by 
displaying signals over points not set aooordingly, 
and to avoid this danger the points and signals are 
interlocked. Tlie signalman is also automatically 
prevented from overlooking the setting of distant 
signals, and from showing oonilioting signals simultane- 
ously. Single lines are usually worked on the staff 
system. In the simplo form of staff system the line 
is divided into blocks, each of which has staff assigned 
to it, and the possession of this staff constitutes the 
driver's right to pass through the section. There are 
many moaifioations of this system, to allow of several 
successive trains in one direction without env return 
train, and to ensure that the staff always shall be where 
it is required. 

Signals and points are interlooked as in double lines. 
The actual work of moving signals and points is now 
frequently done by electricity or compressed air, the 
mochaniim being controlled by small levels moved by 
the signalman, lilany attempts have been made to 
eliminate tlie possibility of aooidents due to mistakes by 
signalmen, and automatic electric systems, which do 
away with the signalmen altogether, are now in use to a 
small extent. In such systems tlie train itself works 
the signals, setting them to danger as it enters a 
section, and keeping them there until it leaves the 
section. In some cases each train has control over the 
following train, so that the driver of the latter eannot 
overrun the signals. 

In foggy weather the ordinary signals are insufficient, 
and arc supplemented by detonators plaoed on tha 
line and by ^be wheels, or by fog-horns blown 
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by men stationed at the distant signals. These 
methods involve some risk to the men employed, 
and are not infallible, but the automatic fog-signaUing 
systems already tried have not proved completely 
'Successful 

Railway locomotives ma^ be divided roughly into 
two classes — ^tank engines, in which the fuel and water 
are carried on the engine itself, and tender engines, with 
a lar^r quantity of supplies carried in a separate 
vehicle. There are various types of engines for 
passenger and goods trafBc and for shunting purposes. 

Vehicles for jpassenger traffic usually consist of first, 
second, and third class carriages, restaurant and sleep- 
ing cars. In Great Britain the second class is becom- 
ing obsolete, but on Continental linos there are fre- 
quently four classes. In the United Sbvtes there is 
usually only one class, but extra charges for sleeping 
and other accommodation have much the same effect 
as different classes. In England sleeping-cars date 
from 1873, and dining-cars from 1879. In America 
and on the Continent such cars are often owned by an 
independent company, which takes the extra fares 
charged for use of the cars. Prominent among these 
companies are the Pullman Car Co. and the Con^gnie 
Internationale des Wagon-hts. In Great Britain 
vehicles for goods traffic are called goods wagons or 
trucks, end in the United States, freight cars. Vehicles 
are joined together by couplers, which may be auto- 
matic and operated by the impact of two vehicles, or 
non-automatic and coupled by hand. 

At one time trains were brought to a standstill by 
sliutting off steam at a considerable distance from the 
desired stopping place, some assistance being given by 
feeble screw brakes on the guard’s van and the engine. 
This process was dangerously inadequate for fast 
passenger traffic, and more powerful brakes affecting the 
whole length of the train came into use. Practically 
all passenger trains are now fitted with automatic 
continuous brakes, those most used kdng the vacuum 
automatic brake and the VVestinghouse compressed 
air brake. 

Railway lines arc provided with stations at the 
termini and at suitable intermediate points. Large 
stations are subdivided into passenger and goods 
stations, the two usually being kept quite distinct, and 
are furnished with dcp6ts for locomotives, passenger 
carriages, and goods wagons. Passenger stations are 
on the main lino itself, goods stations generally being 
approached by a branch line. Tlie equipment of a 
passenger station consists of booking offices, refresh- 
ment and waiting rooms, left and lost luggage offices, 
inquiry office, etc. In Great Britain station platforms 
are not less than 2^ ft. above the rail, the standard 
height being 3 ft. In other countries the height is 
usually less, and in the United States the platforms arc 
often at the rail level, or raised only a few inches. 

At the close of 1909 the total railway mileage of 
the world was estimated at 626,698, the approximate 
figures being; Europe, 204,890 ; N. America, 277,015; 
S. America, 42,329; Asia, 61,800; Africa, 20,809; 
Australia, 18,849. 

The mileage of Groat Britain and Ireland at the end 
of 1910 was estimated at 23,387. 

RAIMONDI, Marcantonio (q.v.). 

RAIN, condensed vapour of atmosphere. 

RAINBOW, caused by the sun shining on very 
■mall drops of water, the sun’s rays being bent and 
split up into their primary colours on passing through 
such a drop. Sometimes several bows are seen, the 
brightest, called the Primary Bow, being red on its 
outer and violet on its inner edge. A larger and fainter 
bow fSocondai^ Bow), often seen outside the primary, 
is coloured red on its inner and violet on its outer 
edge. The primary bow subtends an angle of 41® at 
the observers eye, and the secondary an angle of 62®. 

RAINOLDS, JOHN (1649-1607), dean of Lincoln, 
1693 ; of Puritan sympathies. 

RAINY, ROBERT (1826-1906). Soot. Presbyterian 
minister; professor at New Ck)llege, Edinburgh, 1M2- 
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1900; Princmal, 1874 onwards; first Moderator of 
United Free (jhurch. 

RAIPUR (21® ir N., 81® 32' E.), town, Nagpur, 
Central Provinces, India; grain, cotton. Pop. c. 33,000. 

RAISIN, the Bun-diied fruit of the grape vine 
(Vitis vinifera). The varieties known as Valencia 
and Sultana are the best known in England. 

RAJAHMUNDRY, RajamahbNDRI (17® N., 81® 48' 
E.), town, on Godavari, Godavari district, Madras, 
India. 

RAJGARH (24® N., 76® 47' E.), native state, 
Bhopal, Central India. Pop. 90,000. Chief town, 
Rajgarh. Pop. 6600. 

RAJKOT (22® 18' N., 70® 66' E.), native state, 
Kathiawar, Bombay, India. Pop. 65,000. Capital, 
Rajkot. Pop. 37,000. 

RAJMAHAL (25° 3' N., 87® 53' E.), village, Sonthal 
Pargauas district, Bhagalpur division, Bihar and 
Orissa, India, on Ganges ; ancient capital of Bengal. 

RAJPIPLA (21° 40' N., 73° 30' E ), native state, 
Rewa Kantha, Bombay, India. Pop. 120,000. Capital, 
Nandod. 

RAJPUT, race of N. India, mostly of Hindu per- 
suasion, but including a considerable number of Mu- 
hammadans. The Rajputs are a fine race and pre- 
eminently fighters. 

RAJPUTANA (26® 60' N., 74° E.), region, India, in- 
cluding Brit, district of Ajmcre Merwara and a number 
of native states of which the largest are Jodhpur, 
Bikanir, Jaisalmcr, Jaipur, and Udaipur; total area, 
c. 127,635 sq. miles; surface crossed by Aravalli Hills; 
in N. are plains and desert lands, but the S. is fertile ; 
drained by Ban as, Chambal, and other streams; live 
stock raised. R. was included in dominions of the 
Moguls in the XVII. and early XVIII. cent’s ; it 
then came under control of the Mahrattas, after whoso 
defeat by the British the different states became 
allies of Great Britain. Pop. (1911) 10,630,432. 

RAJSHAHI (24® 30' N., 89® E.), division and 
district, Bengal, India. Pop. (div.) 9,140,000; (dist.) 
1,470,000. 

RAkOCZY, FRANCIS I. (1045-76), Hungarian 
patriot ; s. of George II. R. (see below) ; elected prince, 
1652, but never secured throne. 

RAk6czY, FRANCIS II. (1676 1735), Hungarian 
patriot ; s. of above ; was brought up in Austria ; 
imprisoned for plotting with Prance a Hungarian 
rising; escaped to Hungary, 1703, and led country 
against Austria; fled after eight years’ fighting, 1711. 

RAkOCZY, GEORGE I. (1697-1648), s. of Sigis- 
mund R. (see below) ; after death of Bethlen, 1629, and 
abdication of his s. Stephen, became Prince of Transyl- 
vania, 1630; went to war with Austria and won 
religious liberty for Hungary. 

rAkGczy, GEORGE II. (1621-60), Prince of 
Transylvania ; s. of above ; met with disaster in Thirty 
Years War ; deposed by Turkey. 

RAKGCZY, SIGISMUND (1544-1608), Hungarian 
patriot ; supported insurrection of Bocskay, on whose 
death he was elected Prince of Transylvania, 1607. 

RALEIGH (36® 48' N., 78® 29' W.), city, capital of 
N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; cotton industries, iron foundries, 
machine-shops. Pop. (1910) 19,218. 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER (1662-1618), Eng. 
courtier, soldier, traveller, and author ; b. Hayes, 
Devonshire ; brought up in anti-Catholic, anti-Span. 
traditions ; loft Oxford to aid Huguenots, 1669 ; 
took part in rising of Netherlands against Spain ; 
sailed in unfortunate voyage of half-bro., Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, 1679; served in Ireland, 1680; became per- 
sonal favourite of Elizabeth. R. planted Eng. fla^ in 
* Virginia,’ but failed in several attempts at coloiusa- 
tion ; brought homo hitherto unknown potato and 
tobacco plants ; fought against Armada, 1688 ; fell 
from favour by marriage, 1693, but ultimately restored ; 
expedition to Guiana, 1596 ; commanded in ' Essex ’ 
Cadiz expedition, 1596, and attack on Azores, 1697. 
Imprisoned on charge of treason, R. wrote in captivity 
part of projected Bietory of the World, of no hist, value 
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but lofty pros* ; persuaded James I. to allow him to 
lead expedition to gold mine on Orinoco ; failed to 
find mine, burned Span, town against king’s orders 
and returned ; executed. 

^o^a^Mes by W. Stebbing, Martin Hume, Sir 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER, Eng. man -of -letters ; 
prof, of English at Liverpool, Glasgow (18U0-U)04), 
Oxford (1904- ) ; wrote The Eng. Novel (1894), Style 
(1897), Shakespeare (E.M.L., 1907). 

RALXK ISLANDS, see Marshall Islands. 

RALLIDAI, see Rail Family. 

RAM MOHAN ROY (1774-1833), Jnd. theist; 
studied Oriental and Western languages; in 1830 
founded Brahmo Somaj {q.v.)\ visited England, 1830. 

RAMAYANA, see Hindustani. 

RAMBAUD, ALFRED NICOLAS (1842-1005), 
Fr. historian ; associated with Lavisse in compilation 
of Histoire ainirale^ both being Fr. pioneers of new Ger. 
hist, school ; important books on Byzantine subjects, 
Germany, Russia, and Fr. history. 

RAMBOUILLET (48® 40' N., 1® 48' E.), town, 
Seine-ot-Oise, Franco ; celebrated ancient ch&teau. 
Pop. 0200. 

RAMBOUILLET, CATHERINE DE VIVONNE, 
MARQUISE DE (1588-1665), dau. of Ital. Marquis 
de Tisani. With her daughter, Julio d’Angennes, in 
their Paris salon, VEttd de Rambouilletf she received 
select society of courtiers and literary men and 
women, and started ealon movement of XVII. and 
XVIII. cent’s; laid down canons of lit. and taste; 

g oems by famous men offered to the dau., 1641, as 
'uirlande de Julie. 

RAMEAU, JEAN PHILIPPE (1683-1764), Fr. 
composer and theorist ; conductor of Op^ra Comique 
and court composer, 1745 ; wrote Treatise on Harmony ^ 
Nouveau syslime^ etc. ; operas, Hippolyie ei Aricie, 
Castor et Pollux, etc. 

HAMESES, Raamses, Ramesses, town, Goshen, 
Lower Egypt ; built by Israelites ; received name 
from Egyptian king, Rameses II. ; site disputed. 

R AMES WAR AM (9® 17' N., 70® 21' E.), town, 
Madura district, Madras, India, on island of Raines- 
waram ; place of pilgrimage. Pop. 7200. 

RAMIE, also called Rhea, and China Grass ; a 
valuable fibre derived from the inner bark of Bmhmcria 
nivea, a member of the Urticaceas largely cultivated in 
China. The fibre is exceptionally long and tough, but 
the gum with which it is impregnated renders it unsuit- 
able for certain types of work. 

RAMILLIES (50® 40' N., 4® 65' E.), village, Brabant, 
Belgium ; scene of Marlborough’s victory over French, 
1706. 

BAMNAD (9® 22' N., 78® 52' E.), town, Madura 
district, Madras, India. Pop. 1.5,500. 

RAMNIGU SARAT, Rimnico (46® 28' N., 

27® 6' E.), town (and department), lliimania, on 
R&mnicu ; scene of defeat of Austro-RuKsian army by 
Turks in 1789. Pop., department, 137,000; town, 
14,000. 

RAMNIGU VALCEA, RiMNicu (46® 14' N., 24® 20' 
R), town, Valoea department, Rumania, on Aluta; 
trade in wine and salt. Pop. 7500. 

RAMPARTS, see Fortification. 

RAMPOLLA, GOUNT MARIANO DEL TIN- 
DARO (1843- ), ItaL cardinal and papal Sec. of 

State, 1885 ; resigned on death of Leo XJIJ. 

RAMPUR (28® 48' N., 79® 6' R), native state. 
United Provinces, India. Pop. (1911) 531,898. Capital, 
Rampur, on Kosila. Pop. (1911) 74,310. 

RAMPUR BEAULEAH (24® 22' N., 88® 39' R). 
town, on Ganges, capital of ^jshalii district, Bengal, 
India. Pop. 22,600. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN (1686-1758), Scot, poet ; b. at 
Leodhills, Lanarkshire ; established as wig-makor in 
Edinburgh. He published The Tea Table Miscellany 
and The Ever Green collections of poems, but it is as 
the author of The Gentle Shepherd that he is ohiofly 
remembered. The poem is a Carnatic pastoral of the 
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realistic type, and is a forerunner of the poetry of 
Burns. Life, by Smeaton (1896). 

RAMSAY, ALLAN (1713-84), Soot, poiirait- 
painter ; s. of author of The Gentle Shepherd, From 
1767 he was principal portrait- painter to tne King. 

RAMSAY, SIR ANDREW CROMBIE (1814-01), 
Brit, geologist; b. Glasgow; beean life as a chemist, 
taking up geoL as a hobby ; served in Geological Surrey, 
1841-81. 

RAM8BOTTOM (63® 39' N., 2® 19' W.), town, 
on IrweU, Lancashire, England; iron foundries; cotton 
mills. Pop. (1911) 16,141 

RAMSEY (52® 27' N.. 7' W.), market-town, Hunting- 
doushire, England. Pop. (1911) 6328. 

RAMSEY (64® 19' N., 4® 23' W.), seaport watering- 
place, Isle of Man. Pop. 4700. 

RAMSGATE (51® 20' N., 1® 26' E.). seaport, water- 
ing-place, Isle of Thanet, Kent, on North Sea. Pop. 
(1911) 20,603. 

RAMUS, PETRUS (1615-72), Fr. humanist ; b. 
Picardy, s. of charcoal burner ; od. Navari’o ; wrote 
treatise on logic ; inclines towards rhetoric ; denies 
fourth figure of syllogism ; deduces figure from position 
of middle term. 

RAMUSIO, PAOLO, RhaMNUSIO, RaNNU0IO 
(c. 1443-1606), Venetian magistrate and jurist ; j^ub. 
De re militari of Valturius, which he translated into 
Italian. 

RAMUSIO, GIROLAMO (1460-86), bro. of above; 
translated Avicenna’s works from Arabic into Italian, 
and wrote various treatises and verses. 

RAMUSIO, GIAN BATTISTA (1485-1667), s. 
of Paolo; secretary of Venetian Council of Ten, 1633, 
and hold various other olfices in republic. Famous 
os editor of Navigationi e Viaggi, the Italian Hakluyt, 
pub. 1650-69. 

RAMUSIO, PAOLO GIROLAMO GASPARE 

(1532-1600), s. of above; translated with amplifloa* 
tions part of chronicle of crusader Villehardouin into 
Italian. 

RANAVALONA, QUEEN, seo MADAGASCAR. 

RANCHI (23® 22' N., 86® 22' R), chief town of 
Chota Nagpur division, Bihar and Orissa, India. 
Pop. 25,970. Ranchi district has area 7128 sq. miles. 
Pop. 1,187,925. 

RAND (i.e. low range of hills), popular and abbrevi- 
ated name for W itwatersrand, rich gold mines W. of 
Johannesburg ((^.v.), S. Africa. 

RANDAZZO, ancient Tjssa (37® 60' N., 14® 67' R), 
town, Sicily, at foot of Mount Etna. Pop. (commune) 
12,600. 

BANDERS (66® 27' N., 10® B.), town, Jutland, 
Denmark, on Gouden-Aa ; manufactures gloves. Pop. 
(1911)22,970. 

RAND OLPH, EDMUND JENNINGS (1753-1813), 
Amer. statesman; delegate to Congress, 1779-82; gov. 
of Virginia, 1786-88 ; his draft of constitution for 
U.S.A. rejected; Attorney-Gen., 1789; Sec. of State, 
1794 ; forced from oflice on account of intercepted 
letter disclosing private intrigue with France; sus- 
pected further of malversation of funds. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, OF RoanokR (1773-1833), 
Amer. statesman ; chairman of Committee of Ways 
and Moans under Jofforson, 1801 ; acted part of repub- 
lican free-lance ; abolitionist, but states* xmhts man. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1623-90), Eng. ambas- 
sador; his dispatches from Scotland constitute an 
important hist, source for Elizabeth’s reign; envoy to 
Russia, 1608; Franco, 1673, 1676. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS, IST EarL OF MoRAY 
(d. 1332), Scot, patriot ; nephew and follower of Robert 
Bruce ; scaled and captured Edinburgh Castle from 
English, 1314; second in command at Banrwckbwm, 
1314 ; defeated English at Milton, 1319 ; Regent of 
Scotland, 1329-32. 

PANEL AGH, London pleasuro-|^dens with con- 
oert-hall, etc., fashionable in X^Il. cent. ; near 
Thame?’. Chelsea. 

RANGE FINDER, Tjclemetrb, instrument for 
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finding the distance, or * range,* of objects to be fired 
at. Its principle is based on trigonome^, and one 
or more telescopes ere used, the range being recorded 
in metres or yards without any calculation. Many 
varietiei are used for different purposes, €,g, navy, 
army, and harbour defence. In 1891 the Brit. Admir- 
alty advertised for a r. f., and the winning instrument 
was that designed by Professors Barr and Stroud. A 
naval r. f. is made np of a tube with two telescopes, 
free to revolve about its longer axis. The type lor* 
merl^ used by the army was practically a box -sextant 
consisting of two instruments, used simultaneously in 
oonneotion with a base of known length. Since 1908, 
however, this instrument has been superseded by the 
invention of Captain Marindin of the Black Watch. 
R. fs for harbour defence are adjusted for long-dis- 
tance firing, and solve a triangle in the vortical plane, 
the base of whioh is the known height on the r. f. from 
the sea-lcveL 

RANGIFER, Reindeer ; see «mder Deer Family. 
RANGOON (16* 63' N., 96° 4' E.), oanital and chief 
port of Burma, on R. River ; regularly laid out ; has 
Anglioau cathedral and other churches, and contains 
the sacred Shway-Dagon pagoda ; has belonged to 
British since 1862 ; good harbour ; exports rice, 
rubber, teak, cotton. Pop. (1911) 293,316. 

RANGPUR, UuNGPOREi (25* 46' N., 89° 17' E.), 
district, Rajshahi division, Bengal, India. Pop. 
2,166,000. Capital, Rangpur, on Qhaghat. Pop. 

1 6,300. 

RANIDJC, Frogs (q.v.). 

RANJIT SINGH (1780-1839), Indian Maharaja ; 
seized Lahore, 1799, Amritear, 1802 ; by treaty, 1809, | 
surrendered district sooth of Sutlej to Britain ; 
established Sikh rule over whole Punjab. 

RANKE, LEOPOLD VON (1796-1886), Ger. 
historian ; b. Wiehe, Thuringia ; became school- 
master ; pub. Oeschiehte der Romanischt und German- 
iicAe ydlhrechaften von 149i-l63S (1824); became 
prof, extraordinary of History at Berlin Univ., 1826, 
and won distinction by original researches ; Fdrtten 
und VClker von SUdeuropa im 16 und If JahrhunderU, 
1827, shows modem hist, methods ; produced famous 
Die R&miechen Papsie, ihre Kircke und ihr Stoat im 
16 und 17 JahrhunMfiSt 1834-36, showing deep insight 
into ecclesiastical history, width of view, and excellent 
literary style; many other books, widely translated; 
Franx6iee(^ QetchichU vomehmlich im 16 und 17 Jahr- 
hundertSf 1862-67, and Englieche O&schichU vomehmlich 
im 16 und 17 J ahrhunderU, 1869-67 (trans., 1876), 
never superseded ; ennobled, 1800. 

RANNOCH (5G* 37' N., 4* 32' W.), elevated moor- 
land distriot, N.W. Perthshire ; contains Looh Rannooh. 
RANNU8ZO, see Ramubio. 

RANUNGULACEJE, a natural order of herbaoe- 
ous (Uootyledons, many species being indigenous to 
Britain. ^ The plants often possess underground parts 
stored with food, and many show palmatisect leaves 
{Ranuruiulus bulboeue), although in otners (/?. hederaceun) 
they are merely lobed. 'ITie flower, in the Buttercup, 
has five sepals and petals, and numerous spirally 
anunged stamens and carpels. Some forms such as 
Aconitum and Delphinium diverge considerably from 
this typo, being sygomorphio, with petals represented 
by nectaries. 

RAPALLO (44° 22' N.. 9* 18' E.), seaport, winter 
resort, Genoa, Italy, on (Julf of Genoa ; expoiis olive 
oil. Pop. (commune) 12,000. 

®APE (Braeaica napus), a member of the Cruoiferre, 
allied to the cabbage. Rape OH or Colza is derived 
from its seeds; when refined, light yellow, nearly 
odourless ; S.Q. *916 ; uses — burning, lubrication, 
Boapmaking. 

RAPE, ^e carnal knowledge of a woman by violence 
imd against her will Formerly a capital offence, 
bat DOW punishable as felony by penal servitude. 
In Britain consent of the female is no excuse if she is 
under 16. 

RAPHAEL, 8ANTI, Rafeaello Sanzio (1483- 


1620), the greatest ItaL painter of the Rom. school, 
was bom at Urbino. ms father was a poet and 
painter of some distinction, but be died when his son 
was only eleven years old. The boy studied under 
Timoteo Viti, and from him learned gentleness and 
grace of touch of his early paintings (e.g. The Vision of 
a Knight, in the National (lallory, and the St, Michael 
and 8t. George of the Louvre). At seventeen, R. went 
to study with Peru^no of Perugia, then the most 
famous painter in Italy. R. quiokly absorbed and 
translated the best qualities of his master’s art, and in 
his Crucifixion and the Conestabile Madonna he exoeeds 
the master. R.*b culminating work of this first period 
is the Spotalizto (1604). Here are harmonised, blended, 
and transformed the excellences of his^ first master 
Timoteo and of Perugino. 

R. then proceeded to Florenoe. Here his genius 
became intoxicated with ths artistic glories of the 
wonderful ciW. He studied reverently and tirelessly 
the art of Donatello, Mohelangelo, Mantegna and 
Signorelli, and Fra Bartolommeo ; but Leonardo inspired 
him most. Here his own genius began to manifest itself 
in its full splendour and maturity. He commenced 
that long series of Madonnas, whose tcn<ler loveliness 
and exquisite beauty have purified and inspired 
initiated and uninitiated alike. The most masterful 
work of his Florentine period was the Entombment, 
ainted in 1607, for the chapel in the Duomo of Perugia ; 
ut though this work compels admiration for its 
ma^ifioence of conception and perfection of execution, 
it does not reveal the charaoteristios of R.*b finest 
productions. 

R. proceeded to Rome in 1508. Pope Julius II. 
committed to him the decoration of the Vatican 
Stanze. On the right wall of the Camera della Segna- 
tura he represented the Church triumphant. On the 
left were depicted the great Athenian philosophers. 
On the two remaining walls he represented Apollo 
and the Muses with the poets of Greece and Rome, 
Boated on the slopes of Parnassus, and Justinian and 
Gregory XI. os lawgivers. The whole is a perfect 
blending of the Pagan and Christian ideals. In the 
next hall, Raphael painted the expulsion of Hcliodorus 
from the Temple of Jerusalem, and the pope and the 
cardinals kneeling at the altar where the miracle of 
Bolsena is performed. His fresco, the Deliverance o] 
Si, Peter from Prison is in some asjjects the finest of 
the series. Under the patronage of Julius 11. Raphael 
also painted the Madonna della Sedia. 

In 1616 Raphael commenced his magnificent car- 
toons of the A els oj the Apostles, as designs for the 
tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. From this period, 
though his genius was fertile as ever, the master was 
constrained to leave the excoution of his designs to 
his pupils. His last days wore devoted to the great 
Transfiguration which Cardinal Giulio dei Medici had 
ordered for the Cathedral of Narbonne. Ho painted 
the upper half of the picture, but as ho sketched the 
lower half the brush dropped from Ins hand, and 
ho was removed to his bed of death. He was mourned 
by all Rome. 

Raphael Masterpieces in Colour Series. 
RAPHIDIIDJE, see Snakk-Fues. 
RAPPOLTSWEILER, RiBBAUViLLB (48* 12' N., 
7° 19' E.), town, Alsace-Lorraine, Germany; trade in 
wine; manufactures textiles. Pop. (1910) 6946. 

RARE EARTHS are oxides of the following 
metals; scandium (So=44*l), yttrium (Y=89'0), 
lanthanum (La=139'0), cerium (Ce= 140*25), praseody- 
mium (Pr= 140*0), neodymium (Nds=144'3), samar- 
ium (Sm 3= 160*4), europium (Eii — 162*0), gadolinium 
(Gd = 157*3), terbium (Tb=159*2), dysprosium (Dy 
=162*6), erbium (Er=ie7*4), thulium (Tm*:168'6), 
neo-ytterbium (Yb= 172*0), and lutecium (Lassl74*0). 

They occur in rare and complex minerals in Scand- 
inavia, Siberia, N. and S. America, etc,; such as 
cerite, gadolinite, samarakite, lanthanite, monazite; 
and are separate by fractional orystallUation, pre- 
cipitation, etc., of their salts. Aner von Welsbacb 
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divided didymitim into praseo- and neo-dymium, and 
Crookes fractionated yttria into about eight slightly 
different components. It is consequently difficult to 
pronounce on the elementary nature of some of the 
rare earth metals, or to classify them in the periodic 
system. Ceria finds application m med., and, mixed with 
99 parts of thoria, forms the material of the incandescent 
gas mantle. 

RASK, RASMUS CHRISTIAN (1787-1832), 
Dan. philologist ; b. near Odense ; pub. admirable 
works on the Icelandic language, Anglo-Saxon grammar, 
Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic; also an authority on 
Egyptian and Hebrew chronology. 

RASPBERRY {Rubua Idonus), member of the 
Rosacees commonly cultivated for its fruit, which is, 
technically, an aggregate of drupes, or stone fruits ; 
plant propagate.^ largely by moans of suckers, which 
produce new ' canes * some distance from parent 
stem. 

RA8PE, RUDOLF ERICH (1737-94), Ger. author; 
b. Hanover; d. Ireland; wrote inimitable Adventures 
of Baron Munchausen^ besides poems and translations. 

HAST ATT (48* 62' N., 8* 12' E.), town, on Murg, 
Baden, Germany ; scene of two peace congresses — 
between Austria and France in 1714, and between 
France and Germany in 1797-99 ; hardware, beer, 
tobacco. Pop. (1910) 15,199. 

RASTENBURG (64® 6' N., 21® 22' E.), town, 
E. Prussia, Germany ; manufactures fiour. Pop. 
(1910) 11,949. 

RATAK, see Marshall Islands. 

RATEL, see Weasel Famii.y. 

RATHENOW (62® 37' N.. 12® 20' E.), town, 
on Havel, Brandenburg, Prussia ; spectacles and 
optical instruments. Pop. (1910) 2-1,900. 

RATIBOR, Polish Raciboez (60® 0' N., 18® 13' E.), 
city, on Oder, Silesia, Prussia ; steel and iron manu- 
factures. Pop. (1910) 38,424. 

RATIONALISM, in wide sense, revolt of individual 
reason against authority ; narrower, the attempt to 
deduce gooinetrically aU knowledge from certain ele- 
mentary concepts (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz). Kant 
denied validity of this mathematical method ; rational 
concepts to yield now truths must be applied to 
matter of sense given in experience. 

RATISBON, see Rsosnsbxtrq. 

RATITJC, Running Birds (^.v.). 

RATLAM (23* 21' N., 76® E.), native state, Malwa, 
Central India. Pop. 87,000. Capital, Ratlam. Pop. 
37,000. 

RATNAGIRl (16® 69' N., 73® 20' E.), district, 
Bombay, India. Pop. 1,200,000. Co.pital, Ratnagiri, 
on Arabian Soa. Pop. 16,500. 

RATNAPURA (0® 40' N., 80® 26' E.), town, 
Sabaragamuwa, Ceylon. Pop. 4100. 

RATON (37® N., 104® 30' W.), city, New Mexico, 
U.S.A. ; coal-fields. Pop. (1910) 4639. 

RATS, see Mouse Family. 

RATTAZZl, URBANO (1808-73), Ital. statesman. 

RATTLESNAKE, see Snakes and Serpents. 

RAU, KARL HElNRIGH(17y2-1870}, Ger. political 
economist ; prof, of Political Economy at Heidelberg, 
1822-69; chief work, Lehrbuch der polittschsn (Economie, 
1826-37, one of ablest modern treatises. 

RAUDNITZ (60® 26' N., 14® 16' E,), town, Bohemia, 
Austria, on Elbe ; noted ch&teau. Pop. (1911) 9266. 

RAUMEB, FRIEDRICH LUDWIG GEORG VON 
(1781-1873), Ger. historian. 

RAVELIN, see Fortification. 

RAVELLO (40® 40' N., 14® 40' E.), smaU town, 
Salerno, Italy ; XL-cent. cathedral. 

RAVEN, see under Crow Family. 

RAVENNA (44® 26' N., 12® 12' E.), chief town, R. 
province, Italy; surrounded by wall with live gates; 
communicates with Adriatic Sea by Corsini Canal 
B., an arohiepifoopal see, has a larae number of interest- 
ing churches, many dating from V. cent Cathedral of 
8t Urso, orij^ally built in IV. cent., was rebuilt in 
first half of XVIII. cent. ; it has a baptistery and a 


Bom. bell-tower. Church of San Vitale, built originally 
in early VI. cent, and restored in late XIV. cent., has 
soma Byzantine mosaics of great interest. S. 
ApoUinare Nuevo was originally an Arian basilica, 
built by Tboodorio the Goth, c. 604, and dedicated 
then to St. Martin ; it also contains some remarkable 
VI. -cent, mosaics. Churches also ascribed to Theodorio 
are those of Santo Spirito and Santa Maria. Church 
.of San Francesco dates from V. cent., and that of 
S. ApoUinare in Classe, built in the VI. cent., is the 
largest Early Christian basilica in Italy ; that of SS. 
Nazario e Celso, built c. 450, contains tomb of Qalla 
Placidia. Many of the foregoing have campaniles, 
and several have baptisteries ; and there are other 
churches of considerable interest. 

B. was seat of government of Bom. emperors in 
V. cent., and was taken by Thcodoric {q.v.) in 493 ; 
recovered by Rome in 539 ; subsequently belonged 
to Lombards and then to Franks, from whom it 
passed to pope. Pop. (1911) 71,690; (prov.) 248,645. 

Gardner, Ravenna (Mediaeval 'Pown Series). 

Ravenna, Exarchate ol, lands of Byzantine empire 
in Italy, 668-751, ruled by exarch (new form of prae- 
torian prefect), whose capital was at Ravenna. Exarch 
was appointed at close of VI. cent, to command all 
Rom. troops in Italy against Lombards; submitted to 
Lombard ting, Astulf, 761 ; granted to Papacy by 
Pippin, 764. 

RAVEN8BURG (47® 46' N., 9® 37' E.), town, on 
Schussen, Wiiittomberg, Germany ; textiles. Pop. 
(1910) 15,504. 

RAVI (32® N., 74® 60' E.), river, Punjab, India; joins 
Chenab. 

RAWALPINDI (3.3® 36' N., 7.3° 3' E.), division, 
Punjab, India. Pop. 562,000. Capital, Rawalpindi. 
Pop. (1911) 80,48.3. 

RAWITSCH, Polish Rawioz (51® 37' N., 16® 60' E.), 
town, Poeen, Prussia; snuff. Pop. (1910) 11,629. 

RAWLINSON, SIR HENRY CRESWICKE (1810- 
95), Brit, soldier, arohnologist, and politician ; distin- 
guished in Afghan War, 1842 ; ooneul at Bagdad, 1844 ; 
carried out Assyrian and Babylonian excavations. 

RAWLINSON, SIR ROBERT (1810-98), Eng. 
ongineor ; began life as stone-mason, then engineer ; 
app. to Sanitary Commission to inquire into condition 
of troops in Crimea. 

RAWMARSH (63® 27' N., 1® 21' W.), town, York- 
shire, England; ironworks; collieries. Pop. (1911) 
17,190. 

RAWTENSTALL (53® 42' N., 2® 18' W.), town, 
liancashire, England ; cotton and woollen industries. 
Pop. (1911) 30,516. 

BAY, JOHN, Wray (1628-1706), Eng. naturalist; 
the 'father* of Eng. natural history; famous for his 
contributions especially to the science of bot. He 
demonstrated the asoent of sap in plants ; classified 
them according to their cotyledons ; was also author of 
several zoological works, and emphasised the importance 
of anatomical characters in a natural classification, tfo 
that, along with his pupil Willoughby, he has been 
regarded as the founder of ^stematio tool His merits 
are commemorated by the Bay Society, founded in 1844 
for the publication of monographs on natural history. 

RAY SOCIETY, see Ray, John. 

RAYAH, a Christian subject living under Turk. rule. 

RAYLEIGH, JOHN WILLIAM STRUTT, 3RD 
BARON (1842- ), Eng. physicist; senior wrangler 

and Smith’s prizeman ; Cavendish prof, of Pl^sios, 
Cambridge, 1879-84 ; Nobel prize, 1904 ; pres.. Royal 
Soo., 1906-^ ; discovered argon (q.v.), 

RAYMOND OF PENNAFORTE, see CaNON Law. 

RAYMOND IV. OF TOULOUSE, CoDNT OF 
Provknob (d. 1105), prominent leader in First Crusade ; 
disputed with Bohomund possession of Antioch, 1098 ; 
vainly sought to establish himself in rival city at Area ; 
refused offered dignity of advocaor of Holy Sepolohre, 
however, being unwilling to rule where CHirist euffered ; 
oommenoed conquest of Tripoli, afterwards Provengal 
oountship. 
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BATMUND, PRINCE OP ANTIOCH (1090-1149), 
selected by Fulk, kinp: of Jenisalom, to marry infant 
heiress of Antioch, 1130; constant struggles against 
Ok. emperor; typical medinval Fr. noble. 

BAYNAL, ABB£ DE, OUILLAUlilE THOMAS 
FBANCIOIS (1713-96), Fr. author; wrote on eve of 
Fr. Revolution with assistance of various noted men, 
EttablishmenU and Commerce of the Europeans in the 
Indias, 1770, a compilation with political aim. 

BAYNALD OF CHATILLON (d. 1187), second 
husband of Constance, princess of Antioch ; defeated 
Saladin, 1177, and after many times breaking faith 
with him, suffered death at his hands. 

RAYNAUD’S DISEASE, a disease usually affect- 
ing women in early adult life, of nervous origin, predis- 
posed to by cold. It occurs in three stages : first, 
local syncope^ temporary bloodlesanesa in the part, with 
pain and pallor ; then focal eonyeetiont the part being 
blue from local congestion, painful, and cold ; and 
lastly, necrosis, in which gangrene appears, and the 
dead part may become detached. The extremities are 
affect^ symmetrically by the disease. The treatment 
is to attend to the general health, induce local hyper- 
lemia in the early stages by a bandage applied round the 
limb for a few minutes daily, while the electric current 
is of benefit. 

RAYS {Batoidea), group of Selachian fishes {q.v. 
for general characters) with flattened bodies, large 
pectoral fins, ventral gill-openings, and often a long 
whip-like tail. Most common are the SeaT£9, found 
in temperate and colder seas, 9 species of which are 
British, best known being the Common Skate {Raia 
baits), up to 6 ft. long, and the Thorn back {R. clavata), 
up to 3 ft. The Stiko Rays and Eaqlh Rays — 
armed with a strong spine up to 6 or 8 in. long, 
placed at tho base of the tail, and capable of inflicting 
grievous wounds — are represented by Trygon pastinaca 
and Myliohatis aquila respectively. Even an Electrio 
Ray, Torpedo hebetans, with strong, muscular, electric 
battery hidden between head and pectoral fin, has not 
infrequently been found. The Saw Fishes (Tristis), 
however, are confined to tropical seas, where, with 
the strong flat-toothed blade which continues the 
snout, they do much havoc amongst their brethren. 

RAZOR AD (43® 30' N., 26® 30^E.), town, Bulgaria; 
active agricultural trade. Pop. (1010) 13,975. 

BAZINE, STEPHEN TIMOFEEVICH (d. 1671), 
Russ, rebel Cossack ; seized Jalk (Ouralsk), 1007, and 
pillaged ships navigating Volga and Oural ; gathered 
large band of discontented men, and capturerl town 
after town ; driven back from Simbirsk, 1670, and 
captured. 

RAZOR, see CtrxLERY. 

RAZOR-BILL, see under Guillemot and Auk 
Family. 

RAZOR-SHELL, see under LAMBLunRANCirT \ta. 

Rfi, tLE DE, Rulis (46® 11' N., 1® 26' W.), island, 
C}iaront6-Inf6riouro, France ; imsuooessfully besieged 
by English, 1627. Pop. 14,500. 

READS, CHARLES (1814-84), Eng. novelist; b. 
at Ipsden, Oxfordsliiro. His first works were dramatic, 
and include Masks and Faces (or Peg Woffington), 
Ohriaiie Johnstone, and Peregrine Pickle. His novels 
include Its Never Too Late to Mend (a study of prison 
life), The Cloister and the Hearth (his masterpiece, 
deaUng with the life of the father of Erasmus), Hard 
Cash (a study of asylum life), Pui Yourself in his 
Place (dealing with Trade Unionism). His novels 
nearly all dofd with social problems, and are written 
with a purpose. 

BEADING (61® 27' N., 0® 69' W.), county to^vn, 
Berkshire, England, at junction of Kennot and 
Thames; has a Univ. Extension College; fine muni- 
cipal bidldings, several interesting ohurchea, and tho 
remains of a Xll.-oent. Benedictine abbey ; biscuit 
factories ; iron foundries ; oocupied by the Danes in 
871 ; by Parliamontariaus in 1643. Pop. (1911) 
75,214. 

READING (40® 20' N., 75® 58' VV.), city, on Sohuy- 


kill, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coal and iron region ; rail- 
way workshops ; large manufactures of iron and steel. 
Pop. (1910) 96,071. 

REAL PROPERTY IB distinguished from * per- 
sonal * property by the fact that it can be recovered by 
law when in the hands of a false owner. Freehold 
estates, rights over minerals, and landed property 
generally is * real ' property. Tho greatest estate 
which a person can hold is the fee simple, and it arises 
where land is riven * to a person and hia heirs.* In the 
strict eye of the law, all land in England is held either 
directly or indirectly from the Crown ; but the owner of 
the fee simple is to all practical intents and purposes 
the absolute owner of the property. He is entitled to 
hold it for ever, for it is a legal maxim that * there can 
be no reversion on a fee simple.* In the case of * real * 
property, when the owner dies intestate it descends to 
the heir-at-law, whereas, with ‘personal’ property, 
the next-of-kin inherits. If the real estate is entailed 
it cannot be disposed of by the owner, but on his death 
becomes the property of his heir ‘ of the body begotten ’ ; 
or, if it is entailed in special by a particular wife, then 
it becomes the property of hia heir begotten by that 
particular wife. 

REALISM (Modem), theory that reality exists 
apart from consciousness, R. in lit. is opposed to 
romanciim ; it shows life as it is, not as an idealist 
wants it to be. Among realists are Zola, Guy de 
Maupassant, Tolstoi, Gorki, Upton Sinclair (in The 
Jungle). Ibsen’s influence has given r. a strong 
position in modern drama. 

REAPING-MACHINES have now almost com- 
pletely replaced sickle and scythe as a moans of cutting 
standmg crops. The reaping-machine consists of a 
long iron conm carried horizontally a few inches above 
the ground, on which works a cutting knife which is 
like a very coarse saw with sharpened teeth. Tho 
comb holds the stalks in position, while the saw cuts 
them. In older forms the cut cereal was removed by 
a handbrake, but now a binder is generally added to 
the reaper, and this automatically binds the cereal 
into sheaves and throws them out at the side of the 
machine. 

REASON. — (1) mind as drawing or capable of draw- 
ing inferences ; (2) mind as apprehending or capable 
of apprehending systematic truth ; (3) mind as the 
source of system and order. 

REAUMUR RENE ANTOINE FERCHAULT 
DE (1683-1757), Fr. naturalist and physicist ; dis- 
covered production of steel from iron, iron tinning, 
production of opaque glass, artificial incubation, etc. ; 
oonstnictod thermometer (g.v.) with temperature 
scale bearing his name. 

KEBAB, Ha BAB, probably the oldest of stringed 
instruments. According to ^ome authorities, it origin- 
ated in Arabia, and was brought thence to Spain in 
the Vlil. cent. ; others suggest that by the oonquest 
of Spain it became known to the Arabians. It was 
played with a bow, and but for the absence of deep 
curved indentations, and the peculiar form of the 
resonance box, might be regarded as an early violin. 
The r. subsequently developed into the rebeck (q.v.). 

REBECK, Rebec, ancient stringed instrument of 
the violin kind play^ with a bow, in use during the 
Middle Ages ; introduced by the Moors into Spain ; 
rendered obsolete by violin. R. has a pear-shaped 
body with sound-holes, three gut-strings, and a bridge ; 
chiefly used for acoompanring singing and danoing. 
H. may be treble, alto, tenor, and bass. 

REBELLION, in England ' The Great R.* is the 
struggle between Charles I. and Parliament ; in 
Scotland ' The R.’ means the Jacobite revolt of 1715 
and 1746. 

REBELLION, THE GREAT, see GbbaT 
Rebellion. 

RECAMIER, JEANNE FRANCOISE JULIE 
ADELAIDE (1777-1840), Fr. leader of society; wife 
of banker, Jaccues K. ; presided over famous Salon 
de V Abbaye-au-oois ; reputation not of wit but physical 
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porfeotion and eiegance and strong inflaenoe; cele- 
brated portrait by ikyid in Louvre. 

BECANATX (i3* 24' N., 13* 81' E.), city, Maoerata, 
Italy ; cathedral Pop. (commune) 17,000. 

RECEPT, see Qbnssio Imaqb. 

RECESSIVE CHARACTER, see Mandbusm. 

REGHABZTES, * Sons of Rechab * {Jeremiah 35*), 
Total Abstinence ftiendly Soc. 

RECHBERG - ROTHENLdWEN, JOHANN 
BERNHARD, COUNT (1800-99), Austrian states- 
man ; minister of foreign affairs, 1859-64, and minister 
pros., 1859, at moment of great Austrian weakness ; 
failed to carry emperor’s scheme of Federal 
refoim against Prussia, 1863 ; sought to detach Prussia 
from France; fell from power through short-sighted 
seconding of Prussian pohey in Schleswig-Holstein. 

RECIFE, Pernambuco (8* S., 35® 53' W.), city, 
seaport, capital of Pernambuco state, Brazil, on 
Atlantic ; consists of three parts, Recife, San Antonio, 
and Boa Vista, separated by narrow channels and 
connected by bridges ; contains government buildings, 
naval and militory arsenals, hospital, theatre, observa- 
tory; manufactures cotton; exports sugar. Pop. 
117,000. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN (61* 40' N., 7® 13' E.), 
town, Westphalia, Prussia ; collieries ; manufactures 
linen. Pop. (1910) 53,701. 

RECLAMATION OF LAND, see Land. 

RECLUS, JEAN JACQUES ELISEE (1830- 
1906), Fr. geographer; for several years a prof, at 
Brussels. The greatest of his works is the Nouveih 
Oiographie Univtr telle in 17 vol’s. 

RECORD, name given in England to MS. document 
which has been the instrument of a legal or official 
transaction. These documents used to oe known as 
the Rolls from the fact of their being usually in the 
form of Rolls ; this gave its name to their depository, 
now called the Record Office (built on the Rolls 
estate, Chancery Lane, London, 18511, to their Keeper 
(the Master op the PvOlls), and to the publications of 
chronicles, eto., known as the Rolls Series, In the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, the porsevoring searcher 
may still find publications under the heading * Rolls.’ 
Many r’s formerly kept in the Tower of London, 
State Paper Office, and elsewhere have been moved to 
the B. Office, but the principle of centralisation has 
not been entirely adopted, ancl there are even provincial 
register houses like those of the Ridings of Yorks. 
Scotland has a General Register House and several 
other repositories ; Ireland has a Publio R. Office and 
State Paper Office. 

Arthur Aoardb (1640-1615), ‘ recordorum . . . 
diligens scrutator,* was the pioneer indexer of Eng. 
publio documents. The rolls suffered general neglect 
until the XIX. cent. 'The work of the Record Com- 
mission (1800-37), which printed in more or less 
correct form numerous important r’s, is still useful, 
but being rapidly superseded by the usually minutely 
accurate editions of present R. Office oflicials. Refer- 
ence can be made here to only a few of the numerous 
sorts of r. They ore classified by Mr. Soargill-Bird, 
whose Handbook (3rd edit,, 1908) is a necessary guide, as 
r’s of (1) the superior courts of law ; (2) special and 
abolished jurisdictions {e.g. Star Chamber) ; (3) duchy 
of Lancaster ; (4) palatinate of Durham ; (5) palatinate 
of Lancaster; (6) principality of Wales (including 
the palatinate of Chester) ; with (7) State papers and 
departmental r’a. 

The oldest r’s are in one of the many branches of 
the Ist division, i.e. the ' Cart» Antiqu®,’ tran- 
scripts of CHARTTiRS from Etholbert to Edward I. Birch 
and others have published the Saxon charters, and the 
R. Commission printed a Calendarium Rotulorum 
Gkartarum of John, and a calendar of later charters 
bound up with their Calendarium Jnquisitionum ad 
damnum, largely superseded by the R. Office 
CJalendars of Charter Rolls commencing with Henry III. 
and Inquisitions ad quod damnum in the Lists and 
Indexes series. While many of the r’s are being fully 


calendared, others are being merely made accessible 
by the Lists and Indexes ; at the same time it may be 
noted that the Calendars of State Papers are by no 
means full, often omitting important facts. 

Other fonna of royal grant are Close Rolls (of 
which there are over 18 , 000 ) and Patent Rolls, which 
also contain miscellaneous orders the king to in- 
dividual subjects, towns, etc. 'These documents 
became the title-deeds of their possessors emd copies 
retained by the Crown (on the rolls) became r’s. The 
roll generally begins and ends with the regnal rear. 
They have been ]winted almost to the end of the 
XV. cent., and the very full Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIll, contains those of his reign. Important 
for genealogy and topography are the Inquisitions 
post-mortem, made whenever a tenaut-in -chief of the 
Crown died, the Proof of Age {Probalio cetatis) of the 
royal ward before bo could receive his lands, the 
Fine Rolls, Subsidy Rolls, and similar feudal docu- 
ments, all in process of being calendared. 

The Pipe Rolls (Henry I. to William IV.), many 
of ths early ones of which are printed, were the final 
account of the Exchequer ; there are also Exchequer 
Issue and Receipt Rolls. The Tazatio of Pope 
Nicholas (c. 1292), the Inqvisitio Nonarum (XIV. cent.), 
and Valor Ecdesiasticus of Henry VIII., all printed by 
the B. Commission, are valuable r’s of Church history. 
Parliamentary matter has been largely printed. The 
Record Commission published the Rotuli Curioe Regis 
(6 Rio. I. to 56 Hen. HI.) and the Abbrevatio Placi- 
torum, but the vast bulk of judicial matter is even yet 
unlisted, except in a partial way in Boyd’s MS. Indices 
and riantagenet Harrison’s extraordinary MS. 

* Notes ’ (both at the R. Office). The Feet of Fines and 
Recovery Rolls represent an extinct method of 
conveying land ; in order to make the title of the 
grantee sure, a fictitious suit was brought (after pay- 
ment of a fine to the king) by the grantor, against 
whom judgment was mven. 

Canada and Australia have their own repositories, 
but the same material is to be found in the Colonial 
Office at the R. Office. The U.S.A. have both States 
and Federal archives ; r’s before the separation are 
to bo found both in the Eng. R. Office and in the 
States’ archives, and the historian usually finds it 
more oonvonient to consult thorn in London than to 
travel from state to state. The Archives Nationdles 
at Paris and the central Archives of Berlin have taken 
the lead in Europe in publishing historical sources. 
See Archives. 

RECORDER, obsolete Eng. beak-flute, something 
like a flageolet, with six or seven holes. It is referred 
to in a famous scene in Hamlet. 

RECOVERY ROLLS, Bee RECORD. 

RECTOR, in Church of England a clergyman who 
enjoys the benefices of the parish where the tithes are 
not impropriate. In Scotland the name is given to 
the headmaster of academies or leading schools. 

RECTUM, Bee Dioestion. 

RECURVIROSTRA, Avocet Bird; see under 
Plover Family. 

RECUSANT, in England, one refusing to attend 
Established Churcli ; R.C. and Puritan r’s were punished 
from Elizabeth’s roign onwards ; latter relieved by 
Toleration Act, 1689, former by Emancipation Act, 
1829. 

RED BANK (40® 20' N., 71® 6' W.), town, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 7398. 

RED CROSS, see /^bulance. 

RED RIVER (31® 20' N., 92® 30' W.), river, rises in 
Staked Plain, Texas ; flows through Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana; joins Mississippi; length, 1200 miles; 
navigable to Shreveport. 

RED RIVER OF THE NORTH (48® N., 96® W.), 
rises near source of Mississippi, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; 
flows northwards, separating Dakota from Minnesota ; 
traverses Manitoba, and f^s into Lake Winnipeg; 
length, 750 miles. 

RED RIVER SETTLEhlENT (50® 20' N., 98® W.), 
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Soot, oolony; founded^ 1812, on Bed River of the 
north, near Winnipeg, Canada. 

RED SEA (24° 38° E.), an extension of Ind. 

Ocean, jpassing north-westward, between Arabia and 
Africa, towards Mediterranean, with which it connects 
by Suez Canal ; opens o£f Gulf of Aden by Strait of 
Bab-el- Mandeb ; at N. end breaks into two arms, 
Gulf of Suez on W., Gulf of Ababu on E. ; water 
very salt, owing to great amount of evaporation ; coral 
reefs along both shores ; length, c. 1300 miles. 

* RED SPIDER, ’ see under Mites. 

RED WATER FEVER, see under Mites. 

RED WING (44° 34' N., 92° 31' W.), city, on Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; flour-mills; exports wheat. 
Pop. (1910) 9048. 

REDAN, see Foetifioation. 

REDBREAST, or Robin, see under Thrush 
Family. 

REDCAR (64° 37' N., 1° 4' W.), watering-place, 
Yorkshire, England. Pop. (1911) 10,609- 

REDDITCH (62° 18' N., 1° 66' W.), town, Wor- 
cestershire, England; needles, fish-hooks. Pop. (1911) 
16,463. 

REDEMPTIONISTS, Trinitarians {q,v.). 

REDESDALE, JOHN FREEMAN-MITFORD, 
LORD (1748-1830), Eng. lawyer ; wrote valuable 
PleadingB in Suits in the uourt of Chancery by English 
Billy 1777 ; attorn ey-general, 1799-1801 ; speaker, 1801- 
2 ; chancellor of Ireland, 1802-6 ; lord of trade, 1808. 

RED-EYE, see Carps. 

REDFERN, suburb of Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia ; iron and railway works. Pop. 26,000. 

REDLANDS (34° 6' N., 117° 20' W.), city, CaU- 
fornia, U.S.A. ; centre of orange-growing district ; 
canneries. Pop. (1910) 10,449. 

REDMOND, JOHN EDWARD (1861- ), Irish 

politician ; a clerk in the House, a barrister, then M.P. ; 
leader of United Nationalists (1900); protagonist of 
Home Rule. 

REDON (47° 39' N., 2° 4' W.), town, on Vilaine, lUe- 
et-Vilaine, Franco ; emery paper. Pop. 6700. 

BEDONDA (26° 6' N., 61® 36' W.), small mountain- 
ous island, Brit. W. Indies ; phosphate mines. 

REDONDELA (42° 27' N., 8° 40' W.), seaport, 
Pontevodra, Spain ; sardine and oyster fisheries. Pop. 
11 , 100 . 

REDOUBT, see Fortification. 

REDPOLLS, see under Finch Family. 

REDRUTH (60° 13' N., 6° 13' W.), market town, 
Cornwall, England; tin mines. Pop. (1911) 10,816. 

REDSHANK {Totanm calidri8)y a member of the 
Plover Family (g.v.), distinguished by bright red legs, 
yellow black-tipped bill, and noisy cry. It breeds in 
tussocky places inland, but in winter frequents the 
sea-coast. The Spotted R. (T. fuscus) is a spring and 
autumn visitor to Britain. 

REDSTART, see under Thrush Family. 

REDWING, see under Thrush Family. 

REED, a division of the ruminant stomach ; see 
under Pecora 

REED, JOSEPH (1741-86), Amer. soldier and poli- 
tician ; pros, of Pennsylvania Convention, 1776 ; ad- 
jutant-general of Washington, 1776 ; pres, of Penn- 
sylvania, 1778. 

REED INSTRUMENTS, distinguished from in- 
struments in which the tone is produced by strings 
or by blowing into an open tube, are those in wMch 
the sound is obtained by means of a reed. In in- 
struments like the clarinet and oboe the reed is placed 
within r tube ; in those like the harmonium and 
concertina no tube is required. The two classes are 
known respectively as beating and/rse reeds. 

REEDBUCK, see Reitbok. 

REEF, see Coral. 

REES, THOMAS (1777-1864), Welsh Unitarian 
minister. 

REEVE, HENRY (1813-96), Eng. writer; wrote 
foreign political articles for Timw, 1840-66; edit. EdiU’ 
hurgh JBeview, 1866-96 ; edit. QreviUe Memoirs, 1866. 


REEVES, JOHN SIMS (1818-1900), Eng. tenor I 
studied at Paris and Milan ; best tenor of his 
time. 

REFERENDUM, political system by which meas- 
ures approved by the legislature are suWitted to the 
electorate before they can become law. Advocates of 
the system claim that it is the only practical chock 
upon single-chamber government, preventing the pass- 
ing of hasty and ill-advised measures which might be 
pressed forward by a democratic legislature. Oppon- 
ents urge that the position of parliamentary repre- 
sentatives would bo degraded, ana that the bettor class 
of men would withdraw from the politioal arena if such 
conditions obtained. In Switzerland, on the demand 
of 60,000 voters, or of eight cantons, any law passed 
by the Federal Parliament must be submitted to the 
general body of the people. Similarly, laws passed by 
the parliaments of the separate cantons may oe, and in 
many cantons must be, referred to the cantonal voters. 
The system, in one form or another, has been employed 
in Switzerland for several centuries, but the modern 
institution dates from about the middle of the XIX. 
cent. The R. is embodied in the Constitution of the 
Australian Commonwealth, and alterations in the 
federal constitution must bo submitted to the electors. 
The domocratio schemes of a Labour Government were, 
in 1911, defeated in this manner. R. has been adopted 
by a number of Amer. states (and cities, for municipal 
affairs), and most of those have Initiative also, providing 
that legislature consider and in some cases submit to 
B. any law for which a certain percentage of voters 
have petitioned. 

REFLECTION, see Light. 

REFORMATION, THE, one of the greatest move- 
ments which have affected all subsequent European 
history, must be viewed in close connection not only 
with what followed but with what went before. The 
media val Church was not only a great religious organisa- 
tion, it was part and parcel of the whole fabric of the 
mediaval world. 

The mediaval Church was, broadly speaking, com- 
pounded of three elements— early Christianity, the 
Koman Empire, and the barbarians ; from the IV. 
cent, it had been coextensive with the Empire, and it 
had largely civilised the ruder northern races. It had 
become interwoven with the feudalism resultant on the 
olash of Roman and barbarian, it had risen to great 
heights of pretension and of power under Hildebrand, 
and again under Innocent III., but in the XIV. and 
XV. cent’s a decline had sot in. For seventy years the 
Papacy had been in ‘oaptivitv* at Avignon; it had 
been weakened by schisms and antipopes ; the Coun- 
cils of Constance, 1416, and Basel, 1431, had been 
futile. The close of the XV. cent, saw the dawning 
of humanistic culture, the rediscovery of the ancient 
classics, and mental awakening in various directions. 
But what threatened the Churoh more than all was the 
worldliness of its clergy. Granted that Prot. historians 
have often painted unfair pictures of the Middle Ages, 
it cannot be denied that the Church had reached a low 
ebb, not only of spirituality but even of morality. Its 
prelates were courtiers ; many of its monks and even 
friars corrupt. Outwardly it was flourishing ; schools 
and univ’s, ohurohes and shrines existed in aoundanoe. 

That a reformation of some sort was needed was fre- 
quently asserted — but none could bring it about. It is 
important to distinguish between the reform of morals 
and disoipline, whion it is universally agreed was neoes- 
sai^, and the reform in doctrine, which of course the 
R.C. Church would not admit. According to Pro- 
testants the abuses of the sacramental and sacerdotal 
system of Catholicism were Inherent in that system 
itself. Now, widespread as was the corruption of the 
Churoh, definite doctrinal movements haa only b^n 
^asmodio. Heresy had cropped up from time to time 
in the Middle Ages, x>artiQularly in the Lollards of the 
later XIV., and Hussites of the XV. cent’s, but no 
great impression had been made on Catholicism. 

The impoctanoe of the R., however, was not only 
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religious but political. So much did religion and 
politics become intertwined, that some have said that 
the R. was essentially political rather than religious. 
And the history of the ^riod is so compUoatod that it 
is hardly {possible to give a connected story of it here, 
but the principal dates must be enumerated. The im- 
mediate cause of the outbreak of the German R. was 
the sale of indulgences, which provoked Luther’s 
famous ninety-five theses, which be fastened to the 
church door of Wittenberg. But this did not at first 
set Europe aflame. It was two or three years before 
Luther {q.v.) became famous. In ir)21 at the Edict of 
Worms bo was outlawed. By 1624 Germany was be- 
coming split into factions, and next year the peasants 
revolted and perpetrated groat oruolties, for which an 
ample vengeance was exacted. Meanwhile, an inde- 
pendent Prot. movement had begun in Switzerland 
under the leadership of Zwinqli. II e had a strong follow- 
ing in Ziirich and Bern, but ever since Switzemnd has 
been divided. 

In 1630 the Confession of Auosburo was drawn up 
in protest against Catholic doctrine and practice. The 
Schmalhaldic League was founded in 1631. Within a 
few years Protestantism had got a firm footing in 
Scandinavia. In both Denmark and Sweden episcopal 
government was retained. The R.C. Church was now 
realising the seriousness of its own position. The 
Emperor Charles V. showed some willingness to com- 
promise, but he soon saw that his etTorts in that direc - 1 
tion were useless. The so-called Count cr-Rp formation 
— a reform movement within the Church, urged on by 
those who were eager to reform abuses, but intent on 
keeping the entire doctrinal and ecclesiastical fabric of 
Catuolicism intaot — came into being. 

Just before the outbreak of the R. the fifth Lateran 
Council in 1613 bad failed to carry through any reforms; 
now, a Council was summoned to meet at Trent in 1646. 
The Council migrated to Bologna in 1649 ; it went 
back to Trent, 1662, when it was suspended for ten 
years, finally closing, 1663. The Council of Trent 
carried through a number of reforms ; the Church was 
purged, but there was no compromise or attempted 
compromise with Protestantism, and it was now ob- 
vious (even if it had not been so before) that the split 
in Western Christendom was irrevocable. After vari- 
ous disputes, the Peace of Auosburo of 1666 secured 
that the ruling prince in each Gcr. state should deter- 
mine its religion — the day of complete toleration was 
not yet. 

The beginning of Fr. Protestantism was even before 
Luther. But the great leader was John Calvin, 
whose Instilutee of (he Christian Religion appeared in 
1636. Calvin went to Geneva in 1541 where he 
remained till his death in 1664, and formulated not 
only a theology but an ecclesiastical state, both 
strong, but terrible. But the rigorous tyranny of 
Calvinism in Genova was no worse than that of otlier 
states, and the execution of Servetus showed Calvin to 
be no raoro than a man of his timo. The rise of the 
Fr. Protestants or Huguenots caused a series of relig- 
ious wars in France, 1662-98, which were brought to 
an end by the Edict of Nantes granting liberties to the 
Protestants; it was revoked by Louis XIV., 1686, a 
bigoted and in every way disastrous act. 

The R. in England and Scotland cannot be here 
described in detail, but it must never be forgotten that 
the Eng. R. was less complete than elsewhere, the 
Anglican Church retaining more Catholic elements. 
See England : Histary ; Scotland : History, 

Though some districts, e,g. southern Germany, 
were won back for Roman Catholicism by the Counter- 
Reformation, others have never since acknowledged 
the claims of Rome. 

In its broader aspects the R. can be viewed as part of 
the general npheaval on the break-up of mediieval 
ideiis. The political effect was rather to strengthen 
absolutism than to encourage democracy. The rise 
of the Jesuits and the power of the Inquisition in- 
fluenced Catholicism, and Protestantism in timo has 


become modified. But even now we are too near to 
give a final verdict. 

Cambridge Modbtm History^ vols. i.-iii. ; Creighton, 
History of the Papacy ; Lindsay, History of the Refoma’ 
tion» For Eng. Reformation — Gairdner, LoUaray and 
the Reformation, 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA, formerly 

called The Reformed Prot, Dutch Church in North 
America, was started by Dutchmen who settled in 
New England whf*n a Dutch possession. After the 
Eng. conquest the Dutch Churches were unfriendly 
to the English establishment and got a charter, 1696. 
Though independent, it works closely with Ger. and 
other Prot, Churches. It has various institutions 
and activities and over 120,000 members. 

REFORMED CHURCHES, those bodies of Con- 
tinental Protestants who are not Lutheran, i.e, Cal- 
vinistio. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH, offshoot 
in 1873 from Episcopal Church in U.S.A. in Prot. 
interest against High Church tendencies; now nearly 
10,000 membem. 

REFRACTION, see LlOHT. 

REFRIGERATION. — R. is the cooling of a sub- 
stance by the transference of some of its heat to 
another and cooler substance. Refrigerating machines 
may be divided into two main classes, liquid machines, 
[and compressed air machines. One machine of the 
former class depends npon the fact that the boiling- 
point of water varies according to the pressure. Water 
is placed in an air-tight vessel connect^ with a vacuum 
pump, and the pressure is lowered until the water 
boils. The heat required for evaporation is abstracted 
from the water, and as the pressure is reduced further 
and further, the temperature gradually falls to the 
freezing-point, and ice is formed. In other macliines, 
liqiiids raoro volatile than water, such as ammonia, 
carbonic acid, or ether, are employed as the refrigerat- 
ing agent. The principle of these machines is ranch the 
same as that of the water machine, except that the re- 
frigerating agent is recovered by compressing the vapour. 

Still another type of liquid machine makes use of 
the fact that certain vapours are capable of being 
absorbed in water, and separatf^d again by heat. 
Compressed air machines consist essentially of three 
chambers, for compression, cooling, and expansion 
respectively. Air is drawn into the first chamber 
ana compressed. It is then cooled by passing through 
the cooling chamber, and finally it enters the expansion 
chamber. Here it is allowed to expand to atmospheric 
y>resKure, and during this expansion it is made to 
wrform mechanical work by pressing upon a piston. 
The air thus loses heat equivalent to the energy 
expended upon the piston. 

Refrigerating machines are used for the production 
of ice for domestic purposes, and on a commercial 
scale in special ico factories, and for cooling the air 
in rooms K>r the cold storage of meat They are used 
also in dairies and breweries, for cooling the magazines 
on warships, and to some extent for cooling the air- 
blast for blast-furnaces. On vessels for the transport 
of meat ammonia or carbonic acid machines arc 
chiefly used, though some ships still use the compressed 
air macluno. The water vacuum machine is employed 
principally in making ice for domestic use. 

REFUSE DESTRUCTORS, fumocos for destroy- 
ing by burning miscellaneous refuse of towna During 
recent years great attention has been given to the 
problem of utilising this rubbish as a low-class fuel for 
the production of steam. The value of town refuse 
varies greatly, being highest in coal-mining districts. 
The amount of refuse also varies, the average in 
Britain being roughly from 6 ewt, to 10 cwt. per 
head per annum. 

The first destructor was erected in Manchester by 
Mr. Fryer of Nottingham, about 1876, and it was 
quickly followed by others in Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Bradford. This destructor had mariy detects, and 
the types which immediately succeeded it were also 
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unsatiafactory, cbieiiy oo account of the neceasity of 
mixing with the refuse a considerable proportion of 
other fuel. It was soon realised that a turnace speci- 
ally adapted to the purpose was necessary. IVyer’s 
destructor forms the basis of many of the modern 
garbap-fnmaces, while others are on quite different 
lines, but in all the main features are a furnace designed 
to consume the refuse with the kaat possible remainder, 
arrangements to prevent escape oi noxious gases, and 
appliances for utilising heat generated for the produc- 
tion of power for pumping, electric lighting and 
traction, and other purposes, thus reducing the cost 
of the disposal of the refuse. 

Besides furnaces and boilers, a modern destructor 
station contains elaborate plant for speedy handling 
and transport of refuse material. This includes 
railways or tramways for the removal, and appliances 
for the utilisation of the clinker, centrifugal dust- 
catchers, solder extraction furnaces, etc. Destructors 
are worked in eon junction with the other sanitary 
arrangements of the town, under municipal control. 

REGALIA (neuter plural of Lat. rtgalist royal), 
emblems of royalty, which in U.K. are crown, 
sceptre, sword, ring, bracelets, robe, orb, oross, spurs. 

REGEN GY, government by deputy. The Brit, sove- 
reign has the prerogative of appointing a regent or lords 
justices to rule during his absence from the realm or his 
own or heir’s infancy. The question as to the powers 
of Parliament arose when George III. {q.v.) went mad. 
The Regency Act, 1910, appoints Queen Mary regent 
in case one of her children accedes to the throne before 
attaining the ago of 18. 

REGENERATION OP LOST PARTS, repro- 
duction of a part lost through disease or injury, fre- 
quently associated with the power of first casting off 
the part so damaged ; exhibited in very different 
degrees by different animals, but generally more 
highly developed where the organism is loss complex : 
a Bea-cuoumoer can regvow fresh viscera, a worm 
a now head or tail, a crab a new hmb, a lixard a new 
tail, but in man regeneration is exceedingly limited. 

REGENSBURG, IIatisbon (Gallic iJodcwpwia, 
Rom. Qaaira Jiegim) (49® T N., 12® 6' E.), city, on 
Danube ; capital of Upper Palatinate, Bavaria ; 
contains Gothic cathedral founded 1276 ; other 
notable buildings are the abbey of St. Emmcran, 
church of St. Ulrich, Schottenkirche, Golden Cross 
Inn, and town hall (seat of Imperial diets, 1663-1806) ; 
has active transit trade ; iron and steel manufactures ; 
suffered in the Thirty Years and other wars ; annexed 
by Bavaha in 1810. Pop. (1910) 62,624, 

REGGIO DI CALABRIA (38® 8' N., 16® 39' E.) 
(ancient Rhegium)^ town, on Strait of Messina ; capital 
of province of same name, Italy ; manufactures 
perfumes. Pop. (1911) 42,876 ; (province) 444,216. 

REGGIO NELL' EMILIA (44® 42' N., 10® 38' E.) 
(ancient Regium Lepidi), city, capital of province of 
same name, Italy ; cathedral ; manufactures silk 
goods. Pop. (1911) 70,499; (province) 308,167. 

REGICIDE (Lat. Rex, regia, king ; cadere, to 
kiU). — (1) one who kills a king. (2) one of those who 
sat in the tribunal which sentenced Charles I. 

REGILLUS (41* 60' N., 12® 42' E.), lake, Latium ; 
scene of victory of Romans over Latins, 496 b.c. 

REGINA (60® 26' N., 104® 38' W.), capital of 
Saakatohewan, Canada ; agricultural centre ; swept 
by cyclone, 1912. Pop. (1911) 30,213. 

REGIOMONTANUS (1436-76), name adopted 
by Johann Mullee, Ger. astronomer ; prof, of 
Aatron., Vienna ; compiled Kalendarium Novum, 

REGISTER HOUSE, see Recobd. 

REGLA, formerly seaport, province Havana, Cuba ; 
now part of city of Havana. Pop. 16,000. 

REGNARD, JEAN FRANCOIS (1666-1709), 
Fr. dramatist; travelled in various ooun tries; made 
a slave in Africa ; his masterpiece, La Jotieur, appeared, 
1006 ; one of most successful comic writers of olassical 
school 

REGNAXELT, HENRI VICTOR (1810-78), 
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Fr. chemist and physicist; worked on organio chem., 
thermometry, expansion of gases, specifio heats, 
hygroraetry, steam-engines. 

r£GNI£R, MATHURIN (1673-1613), Fr. satirist ; 
typical poet of Rensissanoe ; wrote 16 aatirea against 
bad poets, courtiers, hypocrites, and other permanent 
human types ; many ot his expressions have become 
proverbs. 

REGNITZ (49® 40' N., 11® E.), river, Bavaria; 
joins Main near Bamberg. 

REGULIDAB, Kinglets iq,v.). 

REGULUS, ST., St. Rulb (IV. cent.), legendary 
monk who carried bones of St. Andrew from Patras to 
St. Andrews. 

RBICHENAU (47® 42' N., 9® 6' E.), island in the 
Untorsee of Lake Constance, belonging to Baden. 

REICHENBACH (61® 8' N., 14® 45' E.), town, 
Ijrovinco Silesia, Prussia, on Peile ; scene of victory 
of Prussians over Austrians, 1762. Pop. (1910) 16,369. 

REICHENBACH (50® 38' N., 12® 17' E.), town, 
kingdom of Saxony ; textiles. Pop. (1910) 29,685. 

REICHENBERG (60® 47' N., 16® 3' E.), town, 
Bohemia, Austria; cloth. Pop. (1910) 36,350. 

REICHENHALL (47® 42' N., 12® 61' E.), town, 
watering-place, on Saalach, Bavaria ; salt-springs. 
Pop. (1910) 6386. 

REICHSTADT, DUKE OF, see Napolbon II. 

REICHSTAG, see German Empibb. 

REID, THOMAS (1710-96), Scot, philosopher; 
b. Strachan ; prof, at Glasgow. Against Berkeley and 
Hume, R. affirmed dootriiies of sense perception and 
of common sense ; denied that objects arc perceived 
through ideas. Mind is active, every sense per- 
ception an act of judgment. C^ommon sense is the 
criterion of knowledge. Certain necessary truths 
belong to the constitution of the human mind. Those 
principles include ‘contingent’ truths {e.g. self- 
identity, existence of fellow-creatures, uniformity of 
nature) and ‘ necessary ’ truths (mathematical axioms, 
moral and metaphysical truths). 

REID, THOMAS MAYNE (1818-83), Irish 
writer of adventure stories, e.g. The Rifle RarhgerSf 
The Scalp Hvnters, The Headleaa Horseman. 

REID, WHITELAW (1837-1913), Amer. diploma- 
tist; editor of New York Tribune (1872); U.S.A. 
Minister to France, 1889-92; to Britain, 1905-13. 

REIGATE (51® 14' N., 0® 12' W.), market-town, 
Surrey, England. Pop. (1911) 28,505. 

REIGN OF TERROR, see French Revolution. 

REIMARUS, HERMANN SAMUEL (1604-1768), 
Ger. philosopher ; champion of natural religion ; 
believer in purposiveness of Nature, and human 
blessedness in future life ; denied reasonableness and 
morality of contents of Biblical lit. ; argued that New 
Testament writers seek their own selfi.sh ambitions. 

REIMS, Rubims (49® 15' N., 4° 2' E.), town, 
Marne, France, on Veslo and Aino and Marne canal ; 
famous Gothic cathedral (XIII.-XIV. cent’s, magni- 
ficent fa 9 ade, paintbigs, windows, etc.), whore Fr. kings 
(since Clovis) wore crowned ; church of St. R4mi, 
Mars gate (c. IV. cent.), archiepiscopal palace (1498- 
1509), town hall (containing picture gallery and 
library); great champagne centre; morinoes, fiannels, 
cashmeres, cloths of mixed silk and wool, ironmongery, 
glass-making. Pop. (1911) 116,178. 

REINACH JOSEPH (1866- ), Fr. publicist and 

politician ; see. of Gambetta, 1881 ; political editor 
of Ripubliqua Jraru^iaa ; personal attacks involved 
him in several duels ; fought for revision of Dreyfus 
sentence, 1897-1900. His brothers, Salomon (1868- 
) and Th&odobb (1860- ), are distinguished 

arohesologists. 

REINDEER, see under Deer Family. 

REINDEER MOSS, see LrcHiCNS. 

REINEKE FUCHS, old Ger. version of Reynard the 
Fox ( 9 .t>.). 

REINKENS, JOSEPH HUBERT (1821-06), bp. 
of Old Catholics of Germany (1873). 

REISKE, JOHANN JACOB (1716-74), Ger. 
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iLrabio scholar^ born at Zorbig in Saxony. He early 
mastered Arabic, and in spite of extreme poverty he 
made hit way to Warnerianum to study Arabic 
In 1746 he graduated M.D., hoping by medicine to secure 
a nucleus income, and so prosecute bis inatorially 
unprofitable studies in Arabio. As a praotitioner, 
however, he was unsuccessful, but was rescued from 
abject tmverty by his appointment to the rectorato 
of St. Isioolai. The last decade of his life was mainly 
devoted to Greek. 

REITBOK, Rxbdbuok {Otfvkc^ra arundinaemm), 
rare antelope found in the N. portion of Cape Colony ; 
colour, reddish ash-ney ; tail, short and bushy ; horns, 

1 ft. long and ringed ; height, 3 ft. 

RELAPSING FEVER, an infectious fever, 
characterised by sudden onset and very high tempera* 
ture, declining and returning to normal in from five 
to seven days, and followed in another week by a 
recurrent attack. The disease is due to a specific 
spirillum, the Spirocheste Obtrmtitriy probably con- 
veyed to man by fieas, and usually occurs in times of 
famine — overcrowding, lack of nutrition, dirty, un- 
healthy surroundings Doing predisposing causes. The 
incubation period varies considerably, the onset is 
abrupt, withheadache and shiverings, and the tempera 
ture may go as high as 109° ; the skin is dry, there is 
thirst, pain in the limbs, enlargement of the spleen 
and liver, and often constipation or diarrhosa. A 
slight eruption may be present, but it is unusual. 
The fall of temperature is accompanied by profuse 
perspiration, and the patient feels quite well in a day 
or two, a relapse, with renewed rise of temperature, 
taking place m a week, after which recovery is pro- 
longed, with or without other relapses. The treatment 
is rest, careful dieting, the administration of quinine 
in the early stages, while the high fever is relieved by 
cold packs or sponging. A serum has been prepared 
which is said to prevent relapse when injected during 
the period following the first attack. 

RELATIVITY OP KNOWLEDGE.— (a) Objects 
of knowledge are known not absolutely, but only in 
relation to other objects ; with Green, all experience 
becomes a system of relations, and sensation has no 
part in its constitution. (6) We know things not as 
they are, but as they affect the percipient mind. 

RELICS, objects held sacred because of their 
connection with the saints, such as parts of their bodies 
or instruments used at their martyrdom. Great 
veneration has been paid to r’s in Catholic Christianity. 
It had its origin partly in the respect paid to the 
dead, partly in the idea of association by which 
sanctity was held to be coiamunicated by a person. 
Among the most famous r’s was the true cross which 
Helena, mother of Constantino the Great, believed 
she had discovered. Catholio theologians defend 
reverence paid to r’s, but the practice has sometimes 
exceeded the theory. 

RELIEF, in sculpture or architecture, is the pro- 
jection of a figure beyond the plane on which it is 
formed. Technically it is of three kinds, high, low, 
and middle, according to the degree of i)rojoction. 

RELIGION. — The word’s original signification is 
probably something akin to ‘ awe,’ or that feeling wo 
experience in the presence of powerful but unknown 
forces ; but the exact etymology is uncertain. As used 
by us, r. has come to have a real and definite meaning, 
but one exceedingly difiioult to define ; thus,* the wor- 
ship of a God or gods ’ is inadmissible, as one of the most 
important of the world r’s, Buddhism, is atheistic, 
hence prayer, the commonest outward expression of 
most r^s, has no place. A man, too, might still have a 
r. and never belong to any ecclesiastical organisation, 
though both Prayer and Church are so bound up into 
r. that it is impossible to separate the treatment of them. 

Perhaps it is best to say that r. is a sort of sixth sense, 
or rather complex of senses, the exact nature of which 
it is very difficult to understand, as it is concemod with 
the deepest and most mysterious part of man’s nature. 
All attempts to explain away r., if not futile, are at any 
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rate beggii^ the question, for they generally assume 
the non-existence of the spiritual forces the inan of r. 
feels himself to possess. The explanation that all mani- 
festations of refigious feeling arc due to illusion, while 
difficult to refute in theory, is one that satisfies few of 
thoM who have studied it most deeply. But in its 
earliest stages r, is very crude, and many of its primi- 
tive forms seem little more than degradea supersutions 
hardly worthy the name r. at alL ITius In Animism 
every object is thought of as alive and possessed of a 
souL A more advanced stage is Polytheism, then 
Monotheism, but among the Jews monotheism was 
preceded by Monolatry — i.e. only one God was to be 
worshippea, but the existence of others was not denied. 

It is impossible even to summarise here the different 
r’s of the world, as regards either their history or their 
tenets — reference must be made to the articles on the 
r’s themselves. Most of them have an extensive religi- 
ous lit., and as their growth falls within historic times, 
they can be studied, so to speak, in the full light of day, 
but with more primitive forms this is not so ; literary 
remains are more scanty, or can only be traced in sur- 
vivals, or by way of analogy in the rites of savage races 
at the present time. But such inquiries, though ex- 
tremely valuable, can at times be futile or misleading ; 
resemblance does not prove derivation, and it is not 
always easy to argue back from a rite to the idea which 
underlies it. The results of the still young science of 
Comparative Reliqion are used by controversialists 
for exactly opposite purposes, so the exact significance 
of much that is known (itself but a small portion of what 
we may hope to know) is often an open question. 

Considerable care, too, must be taken in the study 
of religions not to ctoud them in an arbitrary way. 
Though divisions suen as * polytheistic,’ ‘ monotheistic,’ 
etc., may be useful, it is often best to keep to hist, or 
geographical arrangement, for certain times and coun- 
tries seem to give their peculiar character to the faiths 
which have grown up in tliem, however different these 
faiths may 1^ in origin. As civilisation has gradually 
progressod we can notice tendencies, both in the in- 
ternal development of religious feeling and in the place 
occupied by religion in political and social life. The 
first may be considerod under the heading Prayer, 
though it inobidcs other sides of r. besides, such as 
ritual and sticrilico {qq,v,), the latter under the con- 
ception of the Church. 

Prayer is the intercourse between the soul and God, 
but in cruder forms of religious thought it can only take 
the form of petition for the receiving of good things and 
the averting of evil. Sometimes the relation between 
a savage and his god takes the form (at any rate from 
the point of view of tlie savage) of a business transaction. 
The dovotco promises certain gifts to his god if he can 
have benefits in return. Hero there is nothing really 
spiritual ; that only comes later, and increases with the 
growth of the moral as distinct from the ritual side of re- 
lation. prayer is then the m^*ans of intercourse between 
God and man, for by it man brings himself into harmony 
and union with God, so that he is capable of receiving 
spiritual benefits, and, if tlio spiritual be the only reab 
other benefits besides. Given the existence of the Un- 
ijeen, it is in prayer that communion with the Unseen 
is realised. 

But r., like every other aspect of life, must have its 
corporate as well as its individual expression, and this 
we nave in the Church. In primitive r., and in some 
forms of r. not primitive, there is no clear conception 
of the Church as distinct from human society, lot r. 
was corporate and was shared in by all. No one could 
be outside the Church any more than he could l)C out- 
side the tril)o to which ho belonged. But with Chris- 
tianity, while the conception of tlio Chosen Pcojilo was 
token over from Judaism, there was now no distinction 
of race, and till the Church could be realised and the 
Kingdom of God come, the Church was bound to be sot 
over against the world. Only in the Church could man 
be brought to God — Extra Ecdcsiam nulla salw (outaide 
the Church no salvation). 
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According to the Catholic view the Church consists 
o! all the baptised, and all can claim her privileges and 
sacraments, however they may have sinned, if they will 
but submit to her discipline. But this view did not 
win acceptance without challenge, for some, holding a 
moat rigid theory, excluded from all participation in 
Church membership here and hope of salvation hereafter 
those guilty of serious post- baptismal sin. A somewhat 
similar position was taken up m the XVII. cent, by the 
Puritans, who would limit Church membership to a 
chosen few rather than the sinful many. Hence 
Protestantism tends rather to view the Church as the 
company of the converted. 

The tendency of some forms of Liberal thought at the 
present time is to open the Church to all who are desirous 
in any way of participating in its activities. Stated 
diflForently, the Catholic view makes the Church an 
organism, the Protestant a collection of individuals, 
the Liberal an engine of progress. Besides these,, 
many like the idea of the Church as a spiritual and 
heavenly company, of which the Church on earth is but 
a feeble reflection. 

For primitive religion : Fraser, Oolden Bough . ; 
Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, On religious 
psychology : W. James, Varieties of ReligiouM Expert- 
ence ; Sanday, Ghrisiologies Ancient and Modern ; Inge, 
Christian Mysticism. Generally ; Martineau, Study 
of Religion I Knowledge of Ood; Pfloideror, 

Philosophy of Religion. Various modern interpretations 
in Inge, The Church and the Age ; Figgis, The Gospel ! 
and Human Heeds, For non-Christian religions : 
Menzies, History of Religion, and World Religions. 

REMAGEN (60® 36' N., 7® E.) (ancient Rigomagus), 
town, Rhineland, Prussia ; Rom. antiquities. Pop. 3700. 

REMAINDER, that portion or residue of interest 
which is made over to some other person, on the creation 
of a particular estate. It is always the work of certain 
parties ; whereas Reversion— that ; portion of an 
ostato left over, after a grant of less than the whole 
lias been made by the owner to another person — arises 
by operation of law. 

REMBRANDT, R. IlAnMENSz VAN Rryn (1606- 
69), greatest painter of Dutch school, was born in 
Loidon. His first master was Jacob von Swanon- 
buroh. In 1624 he entered the studio of the famous 
Pieter Lastman at Amsterdam, but after six months’ 
study Rembrandt left, finding his master’s artificial 
stylo abhorrent to his own reaUstio taste, and resolved 
to develop his art according to the dictates of his own 
mnius. Among his earliest pictures are St. Paul in 
Prison, the Money Changer, and the famous Lesson, in 
AncUomy, In 1634 he married Saskia van Uylenborch, 
who died eight years later. 

From this time the artist’s life was darkened with 
domestic trouble, and the gloom within is reflected in his 
art. It was character in the human face which appealed 
to R. above all else, and in which his intuitive realism 
found its noblest expression. This fact accounts for his 
preference for portrait-painting and the predominance 
of old ago among his subjects. In his Biblical subjects 
his art is simple, frank, and bold : charooteristio arc 
the Entombment and The Woman taken in Adullcnj, 
His finest portrait groups are the Night Watch and the 
Lesson in Anatomy. 

His landscapes arc also dark and sombre. The Mill 
ifl a magnificent specimen. As an etcher Rembrandt 
also reaches the highest perfection. There is a fine 
collection of his etchings in the Brit. Museum. 

Rembrandt, Masterpieces in Colour Series. 

BEMEDIOS, San Juan Db Los Rombdios (22® 30' 
N., 79® 30' W.), town, Santa Clara province, Cuba. 
Pop. 6800. 

REMIGIUS, ST. (437-633), bp. of Reims, Franco. 

'REMINISCENCE. — (1) in general, a term for 
memory. (2) particularly, a translation of Plato’s 
Anamnesis, or recollection in this life of knowledge 
gained in a previous state of existence. 

REMIREMONT (48® N., 6® 36' E.), town, on 
Moselle, department Vosges, France ; has interesting 


remains of modiaval abbey ; cotton spinning and 
weaving. Pop. 10,600. 

REMONSTRANTS, Dutch followers of Axminius 
iq.v.) who, in 1610, drew up Remonstrance against 
orthodox Calvinist views on predestination. 

REMSCHEID (61® 12' N., 7® 12' E.), town, Rhine- 
land, Prussia; hajrdware manufactures. Pop. (1910) 
72,169. 

REMUS AT, CHARLES FRANCOIS MARIE, 
COMTE DE (1797-1876), Fr. statesman and writer ; 
took an active part in politics from 1830; philosophic 
and hist works of value for impartial attitude and 
width of view. 

RENAISSANCE, THE, Renascbncb, the intel- 
lectual development by which modern Europe was 
evolved from the Middle Ages. The R. (Fr. renaissance, 
rebirth) meant the full restoration of civilisation. 

For hist, convenience modern history has been 
divided into the three chief periods of Dark Ages. 
Middle Ages, Modern Times. The Dark Ages com- 
menced with the final overthrow of classical civilisation 
by the barbarians who overran the Rom. Empire ; a 
convenient date is 476. when the Gor. king tiavius 
Odoacer deposed the last Rora. emperor of the West, 
Augustulus. The Middle Ages ended when the Teutonic 
barbarians, who had been evolving a civilisation of 
their own, rediscovered the civilisation of antiquity. 
Concurrent discoveries made the movement no mere 
Revival of Learning, as it is sometimes called, but a 
development of the human spirit almost amounting 
to robiith. 

There were many signs that, in an infinitely longer 
time, the Middle Ages would by themselves have 
achieved the new civilisation : the mediaeval concep- 
tion of the Holy Rora. Empire of the Ger. nation, 
mediaeval Rom. CJatholioism, the very theology and 
law which constituted the mediaeval ' scholastic system * 
(anathema at the R.), were wonderful intellectual 
structures, undertaken in the sphit of the men of tho 
R. Gothio architecture, which started with tho 
imitation of Rom, buildings, mediaeval art, tho 
troubadours and minnesingers, great poets like Dante, 
Chaucer, and Petrarch, show that there is some 
exaggeration in christening the subsequent develop- 
ment Renaissance. 

A great difference, however, between medieval and 
R. culture was the conscious humanism of the latter. 
Humanism, antagonistic to Rom. Catholicism, struck 
at the roots of mediicval thought ; instead of setting 
before man an ideal for the realisation of which his 
individuality was to be sacrificed, it insisted on the 
further development of his actual character. Tho 
men of the R. cnose to be called Humanists from their 
salient characteristic. Their attitude towards tho 
Middle Ages may bo judged by the adjective with 
which they described its arch. ; not for 300 years did 
* Gothio ’ cease to be a term of contempt. 

* The first modern man was an Italian * ; the Italians, 
with Latin blood in their veins and livine among the 
ruins of classical culture, readily revived the pagan 
spirit. Petrarch (1304-74), although belonging to 
the Middle Ages, was ono of first to feel tho Bpoll of 
antiquity; he treasured MSS. of Latin classics and 
wrote to the pope begging him to restore Rome to its 
place as the head of civilisation. Tho Humanistic 
movement bo?an when the study of Gk. classics 
was added to &at of Ijatin. Scholars like the famous 
Poggio visited Byzantium, learned Greek, and spread 
the knowledge in Italy, but the study was attended 
with difficulty till the Fall or Constantinople, 1463, 
when Gk. pocolars fled from Turk, rule to Italy. The 
R. is generally said to date from 1453. 

Closely connected with this Revival of Learning is 
tho movement which produced the Reformation. 
Study of the Gk. Scriptures nnd Gk. Fathers, known 
then as the New Learning, resulted in the break-up 
of the mediicval universal CJhuroh. The other move- 
ments concurrent with the Revival of Tjearning were 
chiefly — tho invention of printing, about 1460 ; the 
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development o! nationalities, which destroyed the 
mediieval conception of a world-empire; the use of 
gunpowder, whicn revolutionised the art of war and dealt 
a great blow at feudal organisation of society, and 
astronomical and geographical discoveries. With the 
Revival of Learning came the knowledge, handed 
down by the Egyptians, that the earth is spherical in 
form, and Copxrnious (1473-1643) proved that the 
earth was a sateUite of the sun. Portug. and Genoese 
travellers, who discovered America, rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, and circumnavigated the globe, drew 
their Inspiration from geographical works of ancients 
and received the congratulations of the Humanists. 
Their discoveries play-^d almost as imjportant a part 
in the imaginative outburst as did the classical revival. 

Tho Italian R. produced great scholars and archie- 
ologiats like Giovanni di Convorsino, Coluccio de* 
Salutati, Gasparino da Barzizza, Lorenzo Valla, 
J^mbo, Paulus Jovius, Poggio, Biondo, Pico della 
Mirandola, and the Aldi, patronised by Humanists 
like the Medici ; but tho immortal works of ItaL U. 
are scon in Architecture {q.v.), Sculpture and 

Painting iq-v.); famous names — Brunelleschi, Alberti, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Donatello, etc. France and 
Germany were both influenced by the movement 
before Elngland; cf. famous Fr. R. buildings, art, 
printing, etc., and groat literary outburst of PUiade. 
England had its small Oxford school of Humanists, of 
whom Erasmus was Dutch and of tho others More 
alone enjoyed European fame. Architecture, etc., was 
little influenced till XVII. cent. Surrey, Wyatt, and 
others experimented with new verse-forms, but true 
R. outburst in England only camo with ago of 
Shakespeare. 

J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in liali/; Cambridge 
Modern History; Sidney Lee, French Renaissance in 
England; Hudson, Story of the Renaissance (1912). 

RENAISSANCE OF WONDER, EsnaSCKNCB OF 
Wonder, aame given by Theodore Watts- Dunton 
{q.v.) to tho Romantic Revival. To fact, the 
Romanticists sought to impart “ tho light that never 
was on sea or land.” Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner is 
perhaps the Eng. masterpiece of the Romantio move- 
ment, considered in this aspect. In Germany Ticck 
and Hoffman showed similar mastery of the super- 
natural 

RENAIX (60® 46' N., 3® 45' E.), town, province 
E. Flanders, Belgium ; dye-works ; blcachfiolds. 
Pop. 22,000. 

RENAN, ERNEST (1823-92), Fr. philosopher. 
A Breton fisherman’s grandson, he was (owing to 
his brilliant gifts) trained for priesthood at Saint 
Sulpice Seminary. Leaving through religious doubts, 
R. Began to seek truth in Science, His first work, 
The Future of Science (1849), was published last. He 
studied philosophy, theology, history of religions, and 
ancient languages, but never became a CTcat scholar ; 
although he did much service to Biblical criticism, his 
style is his great merit ; his opinions have roused much 
disputation ; Life of Jesus (1863) and Origins of 
Christianity caused ^eat sensation b^ rejection of 
divine elements from history of Christianity; best 
work, partly autobiographical Souvenirs d^Enfance 
et de Jeunesse (1876-82), written in exquisitely simple 
style ; last work. People of Israel (1887-92). 

Barry, Renan ( 1905, Literary Lives Series). 

RENARD, ALPHONSE PRANgOIS (1842-1903), 
Bolg. geol<wst; prof, of Geol., Univ. of Ghent, 1888 ; 
awarded Bigsby modal ((Seologioal Soo., London), 
1886. 

RENAUD DE MONTAUBAN, hero of Fr. and 
ItaL romance. Aymon, a favourite of Charlemagne, 
has four sons — Renaud, Alard, Guiohard, and Richard. 
A feud arises between Charlemagne and the youths. 
Renaud in his exile becomes a hero of Christian omvalry. 

RENAUDOT, THEOPBHASTE (1686-1653), 
Fr. physician and philanthropist; b. at Loudun; 
summoned to Paris by Richelieu ; opened a charitable 
information bureau, and a free dispensary; in 1631 
32 


established the first Fr. newspaper, the weekly Qazette ; 
app. Historiographer Royal by Mnzarin. 

RENDSBURG (64® 18' N., 9® 40' E.), town (former 
fortress), Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, on Eider and 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal; cotton goods. Pop. (1910) 
17,315. 

RENE, Good Kino RENii (1400-80), Duke of 
Anjou, of Lorraine, and Bar, count of Provence, etc., 
king of Naples and of Jerusalem ; m. Isabel, heiress of 
Charles II. of Lorraine, on whose death bo sought to 
enter duchy of Lorraine, but was defeated and im- 
prisoned, 1431 ; released, 1432, but revived claim, 1436, 
and returned to prison ; suco. bro., Louis HI., in 
Naples, Provence, and Anjou, 1435; liberated, 1437, 
but could not wrest Naples from Alphonse of Aragon, 
and established himself in Provence, wheN» he made i 
great name in the history of lit. 

RENFREW (56® 63' N., 4® 24' W.), town, on Clyde, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland ; shipbuilding yards, engineer- 
ing-works. Pop. (1911) 12,605. 

RENFREWSHIRE (65® 60' N., 4® 30' W.), county, 
W. Scotland, lying along Clyde ; area, 239 sq. miles; 
surface reaches an extreme height of 1711 ft. in Hill 
of Stake ; chief towns, Renfrew (county town). Paisley, 
Greenock, Gourook, Port- Glasgow ; agriculture, dairy- 
farming, and stock-raising are important industries ; 
produces coal, iron-stone, and shale ; manufactures 
thread, cottons, chemicals ; has shipbuilding, en- 
gineering, sugar-refining, and print ana bleach workf. 
Pop. (1911)314.674. 

RENI, GUIDO, see GuiDO Rrnl 

RENNES (Gallic Condntc) (48® 6' N., 1® 40' W.), 
town, at junction Hie and Vilaino ; capital, department 
Ille-et-Vilaine, France ; ancient capital of Brittany ; 
abp.*3 see; principal buildings are the cathedral, 
church of Notre Dame, Mordelaise gate, palace of 
justice, and town ball; has univ. coll, picturo-eallery, 
and library; tanneries, sawmills; besieged by the 
English in 1356. Pop. (1911) 79,372. 

RENNIE, JOHN (1761-1821), Scot, engineer; 
began life as millv^Tight ; constructed or designed 
Waterloo Bridge, London Bridge, London Docks, 
Plymouth Breakwater, and other great engineering 
undertakings. 

RENO (39® 40' N., 119® 66' W.), city, on Truckee, 
Nevada, U.S.A.; reduction-works; flour-mills. Pop. 
(1910) 10,867. 

RENOUVIER, CHARLES BERNARD (1815- 
1903), Fr. philosopher ; disciple of Kant ; held that 
metaphysics cannot reach knowledge of God, yet 
claims of religion are vindicated on practical grounds. 

RENSSELAER (42® 40' N., 73® 46' W.), city, on 
Hud.son, Now York State, U.S.A. ; railway-shops ; 
felt manufactures. Pop. (1910) 10,711. 

RENT, the charge made by the landlord for tho 
use of land or promises thereon. It is legally due on 
the morning of the last day of the tenancy, according 
to tho length of time of the tenancy. Different kinds 
of rent exist — Rack renU an ezcossivd charge equal to 
the full annual value of tho property ; ^ppercorn rent, 
a nominal charge, often inserted in builaing leases, to 
be paid while premises are in course of erection ; 
ground rent, paid to the owner of the freehold; net 
rent, tho amount payable to the landlord clear of all 
deduction ; quit rent, the ancient rent of a freeholder to 
the manor whereby be went quit and free of all services. 
Defined by Ricardo as * that portion of the produce of 
the earth which is paid to the landlord for the use of the 
original and indestructible powers of tho soil * ; by 
Marshall as * the income derived from the ownership 
of land and other free gifts of nature.* 

RENTON (65® 58' N., 4® 36' W.), town, on Leven, 
Dumbartonshire, Scotland; dye-works. Pop. (1911) 
4977. 

REPINGTON, PHILIP (d. 1419), bp. of Lincoln, 
1404-17 ; cardinal, 1408. 

REPNIN, PRINCE ANIKITA IVANOVICH 
(1668-1726), Buss, general under Peter the Great; 
made field-marshal by Gatherine I. Grandson, PiaNuu 
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Nikolai Vasilevich (1734-1801), field-marshal, 1796; 
won great victories against Turks. 

REPORTING. — Reporting staffs of important 
newspapers number from six to fifteen or more men, 
their work being supplemented by reports of News 
Agencies, Press Associations, etc. A recent innovation 
is the inclusion of women, to whom special duties are 
assigned, such as attendance at social functions. 
Except in the case of political loaders, verbatim 
reports are rarely given. Speeches in Parliament 
were at first reported surreptitiously, but now ai^lc 
accommodation is provided for the Press. The 
successors of Luke Hansard (b. 17.52) provide a sub- 
stitute for an official report by supplementing news- 
paper reports by notes t^en by their own staff. 

REPREHenTATION, see Election, Parliament. 

REPRODUCTION, the power possessed by plants 
and animals, and by them alone, of giving origin to 
now forms of life after their own kind. R. in general 
follows two main typos, vegetative or asexual and sexual. 

The former, in spite of its name, is by no moans con- 
fined to plants, for it is chiefly shown in the formation of 
buds which assume adult characters before or after 
being set free from the parent to become independent 
individuals. This asexual reproduction is equally 
exhibited by the runners of Strawberry plants and the 
stolons of Hydroid Zoophytes, by the tubers of Potatoes 
and the buds which spring from the bodies of Sponges 
and of many Coelentcrates. Especially in the last, 
generation after generation of buds frequently remain 
attached to the parent and result in the formation of 
colonies such as those of coral polytJS or of many 
Hydrozoa. Asexual r. is manifested in its simplest 
form in the division of a single cell into two daughter 



cells which become independent, as in many Protozoa 
and Protophyta and, in more complex form, in those 
successive divisions which take place usually in drought- 
withstanding cysts and results in the formation of 
many minute spores which develop into adults, as in 
Myectozoa, Sporozoa, other Protozoa. A highly special- 
ised asexual development is illustrated in the alter- 
nation of generations {q.v.) which takes place in many 
Ccelonterates, pelagic Tunicates, some Worms and 
Sponges. 

Sexual Reproduction, however, is more common 
than asexual, and consists essentially in the union of 
two cells set aside for the purpose, and kept apart 
during their existence from the construction of the 
body which contains them. In flowering plants 
sexual cells of a kind are obscured in the vegetative 
pollen grain and ovule, but in animals their relation- 
ships are comparatively simple and definite, although 
there are different grades of sexual specialisation in the 
two cells concerned. Thus in Protozoa two or many 
similar cells may flow together, their nuclei may fuse, 
and finally the conjunct cell may break afresh into 
two or more individuals, each endowed with a new 
lease of life. Or, again in Protozoa, the cells which 
unite may show slight differences in structure and 


habit, a small active member uniting with a target 
more passive individual, and this foreshadows the final 
development, found in most animals higher than 
Protozoa, where a minute active spermatozoon or 
male cell fuses with larger immobile ovum, egg, or female 
cell, and so starts the growth of a now individual. 

In a few cases, often under special conditions, eggs 
may develop into new individuals without the help or 
presence of spermatozoa ; this occurs, for oxamffie, in 
many Aphides or Green-Flies, small Crustacea, Wheel 
Animalcules or Rotifers, and in the case of drone-bees, 
and is known as parthenogenesis. 

But the more normal course of sexual r. — fertilisa- 
tion — may be glanced at. A minute, active, often 
tadpole-like spermatozoon, wriggles to the ovum 
{q.v.), which has undergone a strange process of 
preparation or maturation, for it has rejected two 
polar bodies split off the nucleus or germinal vesicle, 
in such a way that the definite number of chromatin 
rods (chrorao.somes) of the nucleus is reduced by half. 
A similar reducing or meiotic division has taken place 
during the formation of the syjermatozoon, so that 
when the head of the latter, bearing the nucleus, enters 
the ovum, the intimate fusion of the nuclei of both 
results in a now single nucleus with the full specific 
number of chromosomes. And in this mixing of two 
parental strains, or amphimixis, lies the possibility of 
variations so characteristic in the results of sexual 
union. 

Following on this intimate union of spermatozoon 
and ovum the latter begins to segment or divide into 
daughter cells, the typical course being the formation 
of two, four, eight, sixteen cells, and so on until a 
solid ball of cells or morula results. Further division 
leaves a central hollow, and the hollow ball is known 
as a blastula or blastosphere. 

At one pole the wall of the bastosphero topples in, 
and dinted thimblo-shapcd ball is known as a gastrula, 
the outer wall of which becomes ectoderm, while the 
dinted-in wall, now lying close against the other, 
forms an inner layer, the endoderm. There are many 
modifications of this process duo to the presence of 
varying quantities of yolk upon which the embryo 
is to be nourished, but all divisions result in the 
formation of these two layers — ectoderm and endoderm, 
separated eventually by a layer of secondary origin, 
the mesoderm. It is valuable to remember that 
throughout the animal kingdom these primitive layers 
always give rise to similar types of organs : from the 
ectoderm develop the outer skin and its products, such 
a.s nails, hair, and horny armour, the nervous system, 
and portions of the sense organs and food tract ; 
from the mesoderm develop the lower skin layer 
{dermis), muscles, bone, the vascular system, and such 
like ; while the endoderm gives rise to the notochord, 
and to the mid portion of the food tract with its pro- 
ducts, liver, kidneys, lungs, etc. 

8o various arc the details of development in different 
groups and oven species of animals that it is impossible 
to follow them further, but it is well to remember that 
in most ova there is a comparatively largo supply of 
nutritive yolk upon which the embryo is sustained 
until it is able to fend for itself. 

The young of higher vertebrates — Reptiles, Birds, 
and Mammals — are protected by a membrane, the 
amnion, which forms a fluid bag around the developing 
embryo, and with this is associated another outgrowth, 
the allantois, with respiratory and yolk-absorbing 
powers. This latter structure in great part forms the 
placenta which in most Mammals unites the young 
with the mother, a means whereby the embryo is 
nourished directly by the blood of the parent which 
shields it. 

The reproductive faculty varies in different animals 
almost without limit. On the one hand a single 
liver-fluke may engender half a million embryos, or a 
cod-fish may produce in a year over four million eggs ; 
on the other hand the limit is reached by most Mammals 
and by some Birds, such as the Fork-tailed Petrel, 
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wliioh have only one yoons at a time. Again, many 
Inseots and lower animals nave a multitude of broo^ 
in a year, while some Mammals, such as the Elephant, 
have only offspring at intervals of several years. As 
a general rule* whore the offspring is better cared for 
by the parent and where it runs fewer risks of destruc- 
tion belore maturity is reached, there the numbers of 
yoiing broods and of young in a brood bocomo reduced. 
See also EMBavoLOov and Sex. 

REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM in man has certain 
parts in common with the urinary system {q.v.), and in- 
cludes, in the male, the tosticlos or iestoa, epididymis, 
vaaa doforontia, seminal vesicles, prostate gland, 
urethra, and penis, and in the fonale, the ovaries. Fallo- 
pian tubes, uterus or womb, vagina, and vulva. 

The testicles or testes are two in number and are situ- 
ated side by side in the scrotum ; each ia oval in shape, 
about 1^ inches long and 1 inch broad, covered with a 
strong nbrous coat, from which Bbrous partitions go 
into the substance of the gland, dividing it up into com- 
partments in which are, intricately coiled, the semini- 
ferous tubules, whore the Bpormatozoa, or male sexual 
olomonts, are formed. The epididymis lies behind the 
testis, and is a body formed of a greatly convoluted tube, 
the duct from the testis. 

The viis deftrens is the continuation of the tube 
which forms the epididymis, at first also convoluted, 
but soon becoming straight, and running up from the 
scrotum, through the external and internal abdominal 
rings, down the side of the pelvis to the base of the 
blrvddor, whore it becomes rlilated and then joins its 
fellow of the opposite side to form the common ejacula- 
tory duct. 

The setninal vesicles are two sacs, which are really 
tubes coiled upon thomsolves and held in a sac-like 
form by dense tissue ; they lie close behind the bladder 
and alongside the vasa dcforonlia, into the ends of 
which they open. It is now considered that the 
vesicles are not merely receptacles for the semen, or 
secretion of the testes, but that thcjy thomselvoa secrete 
a mucous fluid which mixes with th(3 semen. 

The prostate gland ia a cone-shaped structure partly 
of glandular and partly of muscular tissue, and covered 
wim a strong fibrous capsule ; it lies with its base in 
contact with the bladder, and its substance is traversed 
by the urethra and by the ejaculatory ducts from the 
seminal vesicles and vasa deforentia. 

The urethra ia the tube which convoys the urine from 
the bladder and also the semen, or secretion of the 
testes, from the vasa deferentia and seminal vesicles. 
It may be considered as in three parts, the prostatio 
urethra, in which the ejaculatory ducts, which convey 
the semen, and the numerous small ducts of the prostate 
open ; the membranous urethra, wliioh ia very narrow, 
and is between the two layers of the triangular liga- 
ment ; the spongy urethra is that part which is within 
the penis, and into it mucous glands and the two small 
glands known os Cowper's glands open. 

The penis is composed of three cylindrical masses of 
erectile tissue, covered with subcutaneous tissue and 
skin ; two of the cylindrical masses, the corpora caver- 
nosa, are situated above, side by side, and one, the 
corpus spongiosum, in which the urethra runs, below, 
in the middle. At the root of the jienis the two corpora 
cavernosa become thicker and more fibrous, and are 
joined at each side to the arch of the pubis, while the 
corpus spongiosum enlarges to form tlie bulb, which 
is attached to the triangular ligament. At the front 
of the penis the corpus spongiosum enlarges to form 
the glaiu, which constitutes the whole of the front part 
of the organ, and is covered by the foreskin. 

In the lemale the ovaries are two in number, almond- 
shaped, situated in the pelvis, one on each side, joined 
by short folds of peritoneum with the broad ligaments 
which attach the uterus to the sides of the f)elvi.s. 
Embedded in the fibrous tissue of the substance of the 
ovaij are little masses of epithelial cells, from which 
the draafian follicles, and eventually the ova, or female 
sexual elements, develop. 


The Fallopian tubes lie one on each aide in the upper 
borders of the broad ligaments and servo to convoy the 
ova from the ovaries to the uterus into the upper angles 
of which they open ; the distal end of each tube has 
in it a small opening into the peritoneal cavity of the 
abdomen, and has fringes, or fimbrke, hanging from it, 
the largest of which is attached to the ovary. The 
ova, which are discharged upon the surface of the 
ovary, thus pass actually into the abdominal cavity 
before being swept by the fimbria into the Fallopian 
tube and so to the uterus. 

The uterus or teom6 is a pear-shaped, musoulMr, 
hollow organ, about 3 inches long, 2 inches broad 
at its widest part, and nearly 1 inch thick, in its 
non -pregnant condition ; it is usually considered in 
three parts : the fundus, or upper rounded part, above 
the entrance on each side of the Fallopian tubes ; the 
body, which gradually diminishes in breadth, and is 
marked off by a slight constriction from the cervix, 
which is narrower and more cylindrical than the body, 
with a knob-like, rounded, lower extremity, in which it 
a minute openiug, termed the os externum of the uterus. 
The normal position of the uterus is that of ante- 
lloxion, t.e. it is bent forward upon itself so that the 
body and cervix meet at an acute angle. From each 
.side of the organ the broad ligaments, formed of a 
double layer of peritoneum, go oat to the wall of the 
pelvis; to them are attached the ovaries, and they 
contain several important structures, including the Fal- 
lopian tubes and themuscularrottwdZi^mcn/^.whiohhave 
on important share in holding the utenis in position. 

The vagina is the passage, lined with mucous mem- 
brane, which loads from the uterus to the exterior. 

The vulva includes all the female external genital 
organs, comprising the mons veneris, the fatty pad 
covered with hair in front of the pubis ; the labia 
majora, the two folds of skin extending from the mons 
veneris almost to the anus ; the labia mirutra, two 
smaller folds of skin lying internal to the labia majora, 
enclosing the clitoris in front ; the clitoris, which is the 
representative of the male penis in the female, composed 
like it of erectile tissue ; the urethral orifice, a puckered 
opening about an inch below the clitoris ; the hymen, 
a fold of mucous membrane incompletely closing the 
entrance to the vagina. 

The development of the reproductive organs is 
practically the same in the two sexes up to the fifth 
or sixth week of intra-utorine life, and only then does 
the differentiation of the sexes begin to become evident. 
The main points are that the embryonic Wolffian duct 
booomoB, in the male, the cpididyinia, vas deferens, 
seminal vesicle, and ejaculatory duct, while in the 
female it disappears, except for a few traces ; on the 
other hand the embryonic Mullerian duct is represented 
in the male only by a minute diverticulum in the 
upper part of the urethra, while in the female it 
develops into the Fallopian tubes, uterus, and vagina. 

Cunningham, Textbook of Anatomy ; Gray, Atiatomy. 

REPTILES, Class Keptuja (Lat. repo or repto, I 
crawl). — In tliis groat class are grouj^d the very 
diverse animals known as crocodiles, tortoises, turtles, 
snakes, lizards, and a host of gigantic extinct forms as 
various in shape and habit as are their modem relatives. 
Together they form a class of great interest, placed 
far on in vertebrate lineage at that vital point in 
evolution when, after a period of oscillation oetween 
water and land, the latter was selected as the site for 
that development which was to lead to man. K. sliow 
relationships both backwards with Amphibia and 
forwards with Birds and Mammals, but they are more 
closely connected with the latter groups, which they 
resemble in the protection given to the embryo by a 
foetal membrane, the amnion. Heaoe R., Birds and 
Mammals are known collectively as Amniota. But 
the likeneBses between K. and Birds are particularly 
striking — so that Huxley even termed the latter greatly 
modified Reptiles, and placed both in a new division, 
Sauropsida [g.v.)> 

The distinctive features of R. as a class may be 
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■ummarised thus. They arc cold-blooded Vertebrates 
with bodies protected extoraally by an armour of 
Boales or horoy plates. They breathe by lungs, and 
at no stage have functional gills. They lay large eggs, 
and the ombi^os are protected by two inen^ranes, 
an amnion and an allantois. 

To glance at reptilian features in greater detail, 
the body is generally elongated, with a woll-devcloped, 
strong toil, and is the chief organ of locomotion, for 
the four logs, which are present except in Snakes and 
a few limbless Lizards, usually act as simple paddles 
which push the maiu bulk of the body along the 
ground. Particularly characteristic from an external 
int of view is the armour of scales, composed of 
mv material or keratin and formed by the epidermis, 
wbion protects the animal from injury as it creeps 
along or from the attacks of enemies. This scaly 
coat is oast regularly, cither in fragments or, in Snakes 
and many Lizards, as a whole — the process being 
known as sloughing or ctdysis. In some Lizards 
the protecting soalo-like structures are true dermal 
ossifioations. 

In the skeleton, generally strongly built, there are 
several points of interest. The skull has many 
cartilage bones and articulates with the backbone 
by a single condyle. The jaws, except in adult 
Chclonia which possess horny sheaths, have small 
sharp teeth, often curved backwards, suitable for 
grasping prey but useless for crushing. In some 
Snakes {q.v.) specialised teeth in the upper jaw are 
associated with a poison gland, and a somewhat 
similar structure occurs in the Lizard, Holoderma. 
The bodies of the vertobrje, whioh are often exceedingly 
numerous, are usually concave in front, convex behind — 
)roccclou8, but in SphenodoUt Gecko Lizards, and many 
ossil forms they are amphiooBlous, concave at both 
ends. Ribs are well developed, sometimes immobile 
as in Tortoises and Turtles, where they arc guard to 
the oarapaoo, but usually free and movable as in 
Snakes, where they take a great part in locomotion, 
or in laying Lizards, where they form the framework 
on which a parachute is stretched. 

Muscular and nervous systems are well developed, 
and the senses of R. are in many oases aouto. Peouliar- 
itios are to be noted in the lidless eyes of Snakes and 
some Lizards, in the sensitiveness to vibrations of 
the tongue of Snakes, and in the valved nostrils of 
some aquatio forms. 

The majority of R. feed on flesh, and their digestive 
system is regulated accordingly. Thus there are well- 
developed salivary or sublingual glands ; the gullet is 
long, generally with plaited walls so that it may 
undergo the inordinate amount of strotohing nooessary 
where large prey is swallowed without previous 
mastication ; and the intestine is short. Exceptions 
000 ur in the case of the vegetarian Chelonians where 
the gullet often bears homy processes used in tearing 
the rood, such as seaweed upon whioh many marine 
spMies live, and the intestine, as in most vogetorian 
animals, is long and coiled. In all, the food canal 
ends in a common vent or cloaca, into whioh the 
urinary passage and genital ducts open, the latter 
being accompanied in the case of males by a protrusible 
sexual organ whioh lies on the anterior or posterior of 
the common vestibule. 

R. differ from Amphibia in that at no stage of their 
existence do they breathe by gills. Lungs are well 
developed and air enters them by the action of the ribs 
or by simple swallowing. The heart shows a gradual 
advance in elHoiency, for wliile in most it is three- 
chambered, the undivided ventricles allowing pure and 
impure blood to mingle, in the Oooodiles it is four- 
chambered, the ventricles being separated by an in- 
ternal partition which divides arterial from venous blood. 
At least two aortic arclies rise from the ventricles. 
At in Birds, the rod blood oorpusoles bear a nucleus 
and are ova] in shape, but B. are oold-bloodcd orcatures, 
their temperature standing only a little above that 
of their •uiroundings, with which it fluctuates. 


Reproduction and development are of great interest. 
Like Birds, R, lay largo protected by a limy or 
sometimes membranous siiell, but in a few forms 
development takes place within the body of the parent 
and living young are produced. Unlike most Birds, 
however, they give little care to the development of 
the egg, whioh is generally allowed to hatch by the 
heat of the sun. As in Birds and Mammals, part 
of the egg forms a sort of water-jacket — the amnion — 
whioh surrounds the embryo, keeping it afloat in a 
liquid medium and protecting it. With it is associated 
a respiratory and yolk absorbing outgrowtli, the 
allantois; but both these, allantois and amnion, are 
oast ofl at birth. 

R. are predominantly terro.strial creatures, but they 
exhibit much diversity of habit. The majority crawl 
on the surface, but some Snakes and Lizards burrow 
underground, many Chelonia and a few Snakes have 
adopted an aquatio life. Snakes and Lizards frequently 
adopt an arboreal habit, Flying Lizards paraohute 
from tree to tree, and the extinct Pterodactyls con- 
quered the air. All are dwellers in tropical or temperate 
regions, but the former is tlieir truo home and their 
numbers dwindle ai one recedes from the Equator. 
Like many creatures subjected to extremes of heat, 
a large proportion of their number pass over the 
dangerous drought seasons in a state of toriX)r, known 
as cBslivationf a phenomenon very similar to the 
physiological winter sleep or hibernation in whioh 
others of their class (Tortoises are well-known ex- 
amples) spend the cold periods of the year. 

At the present day R., though they number almost 
6000 Bi)ecies, are decadent mombors of the animal 
kingdom, for in earlier ages no creatures could compare 
with them in size, strength, or number, llieir oarliost 
fossilised remains have been found in rocks of Permian 
Age, but in Jurassio and Cictaoeous times they reached 
their greatest development, constituting the pre- 
dominant inhabitants of air, land, and water. A few 
of the strange forms then in existence are mentioned 
below in the note on classification. 

R., though of littlo use to man, still have muoh 
significance for him, for in India alone an annual 
toll of some 20,000 lives is paid to the bite of poisonous 
Snakes, and Crocodiles add to the death-roll. African 
Crocodiles harbour in their bodies a Trypanosome 
which iubsoq^uently develops in the Tso-tse Fly, and 
has been considered to be the cause of the fatal disease 
sleeping sickness. But this allegation seems to be duo 
to a confusion between some stages of the Crocodile 
parasite, T. grayi^ and the distinct T. gamhiense — 
the true cause of sleeping sickness. Reptiles serve 
useful purpose from human point of view in 
destroying the multitudes of insects upon whioh most 
Lizards and many Snakes feed, and the latter especially 
do much to keep down the numbers of ground vermin. 
Apart from suon indirect services. Crocodiles furnish 
a stout ornamental leather, manufaotured from 
portions of their skin, and the homy carapace of 
Tortoises is made into articles of tortoise-shell. 

ITie Class Reptilia is divided into eleven orders, 
sometimes grouped in various sub-olasses : — 

Order I. Rhynchooephalta, e.g. 8phcnodon{a.v.), 
sometimes made the solitary oooupant of the 
Bub-elass Prosaueia. 

Order IL Laoertilia or Lizards (g.v.). 

Order III. Ophidia or Shakes (Owing to 

their many resemblances. Lizards and Snakes 
are sometimes grouped together in the sub- 
class Sauria.) 

Order IV. Chelohia, Tortoises and Tctrtles 

(fl.V.). 

Order V. Crocodilia, Crocodiles (j.e.). 

Extinct forms ; — 

Order VI. Pythohomobpha, e.g. Liodon and 
DolicliosauruSf elongated Gretooeous relatives 
of Spkenodon and the Lizards, found in American 
and European deposits ; body snake-like. 
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■ometimes 80 ft long, with two pairs of swiin- 
ming Toddles ; marine and oarnivorous. 

Order VII. Iohthyosauria or Iohtiiyopteiiygia, 
e.g. Jchthyoaaurua ; extinct r. which lived in 
the Old World from Triassio to Cretaceous 
times ; body whale-like, 30 to 40 ft. long, with 
two pairs of swimming paddles; marine and 
carnivorous. 

Order VIII. Plbsiosatjbia or Sauroptbbyoia ; 
inhabitants of Europe, New Zealand and 
America in the Chalk period ; hoavy-bodiod, 
long-necked r. related to Tortoises and Turtles, 
but without external armour. Some lived on 
land, but the majority wore marine and had 
paddle-like limbs and tail, o.g. Plesiosaurus^ 
40 ft. long, found fossil in England, and the 
American Elasmosaurua. 

Order IX. Theromokpha, o.g. Dicynodon and 
Elginia ; Permian and Triassic, r. whose 
remains are found mainly in S. Africa, though 
Elginia and others are Soot, fossils, and several 
are Amer. Lizard-like land creatures, interesting 
because they exhibit both reptilian and mammal- 
ian characteristics, indicating perhaps the point 
of origin of the mammals. 

Order X. Dinosauria, Dinosaurs, mammal-like 
r. with largo body bearing four limbs, on all of 
which or on the hinder pair only, the creatures 
moved. Their remains, which show bird and 
mammal relationships, are widely distributed 
in deposits ranging from Triassio to Cretaceous 
Age, especially in America and Belgium. Ail 
were terrestrial, but some, such as the gigantic 
Diplodocus, Brontosaurus (50 ft.), and Iguanodon 
(28 ft.), were herbivorous and probably amphi- 
bian, while Lwlaps and Megahsaunis were 
fiercely carnivorous; examples of the former 
stood 18 ft. high. 

Order XI. Pterosauria, Ornithosaubia or 
Pterodactyls, o.g. Pterosaurua and Rham- 
phorhynchuSf highly specialised flying reptiles, 
the remains of which arc found in rocks from 
Lower Jurassic to Upper Chalk; wing-Hko 
flaps of skin extended from an exceedingly 
long Anger to hind liml)s and tail. Though 
distinctly reptilian, in many structures they 
closely resemble birds, varying ‘ from the size of 
a sparrow to that of a condor,’ but no traces 
of such external covering as feathers have been 
found. 

REPTON (62® 60' N., 1® 32' W.), viUage, on Trent, 
Derbyshire, England ; noted grammar school. 

REPUBLIC (Lat. res, business; publicus, public), 
state in which government is aristocratic or demo- 
cratic, not monarchical. The city-states of antiquity 
usually passed through a monarchical to a republican 
base, and attained their highest culture in the latter, 
ut the r’s of Greece and Borne were oligarchic — 
a few ruling a large slave class. The ancient cities of 
Italy retained the Rom. ideal. Rome itself made 
attempts at republican revolution in XII. and XIV. 
cent’s, while Venice quickly won freedom from imperial 
control. Florence became the centre of republican 
feeling under Renaissance influence ; the political 
institutions of Greece and Romo were studied, out the 
Klorontine republic came to an end, 1530, and the 
greater part of Italy, like the rest of the world, came 
under absolute government. Calvinism was the 
parent of modem democracy, — ^the Swiss federation, 
the Dutch republic, the Eng. Commonwealth, and 
Amer. colonies (of which republicanism was natural 
development) ; and Fr. Revolution, it is agreed, was 
largely due to admiration of the philosophy for Eng. 
and Amer. ideas. The Fr. Revolution, however, was 
the child of both Reformation and Renaissance, owing 
as much to Plutarch as to democratic ideals of Re- 
formed countries. U.S.A. and Switzerland are federal 
r’s, i.e. composed of federated states ; Franco and 
Portugal are unitary r’s. For methods of government 


in r’s, 806 China, UmTBD States, France, Switzer- 
land, Mexico, Portugal, and various S. Amer. states. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY, first arose in America in 
disputes of North and South as to slavery. The 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill raised the whole question, and 
both Whigs and Democrats of North joined in forma- 
tion of new Abolitionist party, which they named 
Republican, 1864, under leadership of Henry Ward 
Beecher, Abraham Lincoln, Sumner, Seward, Greeley, 
etc. The strength of the party determined the South 
to secede, and Republicans thereupon became identified 
with the Union party. They secured Lincoln’s election 
as Pres., 1860, but on immediate secession of Southern 
States slavery agitation was for a while laid aside. 
Their statesmanship in crushing Southern revolt seoured 
their future importance, and they remained supreme 
in U.S.A,, 1865-77 ; followed up victory by liberation 
of slaves, 1863 ; enormous question of treatment of 
liberated slaves tried their powers of administration to 
utmost. Disputes between Congress and Pres, as to 
latter’s powers, restivoness of South under misgovern- 
ment, and, finally, corruption of R. party culminat- 
ing in scandals at Washington, 1874-76, destroyed 
enthusiasm for it. 

The election of 1874 gave Democrats a majority in 
House of Representatives, though Republicans carried 
their candidate, Hayes, at disputed presidential elec- 
tion, 1876. For 16 years between 1874-94 the Demo- 
crats controlled the House of Representatives and then 
(1806) the Republicans’ support of gold standard of 
currency and increased Protection led to their return, 
with M’Kinloy as Pres. ; split between R. * Insurgents ’ 
(of whom Roosevelt assumed leadership) and ‘ Old 
Guard ’ (led by Pres. Taft) was followed (1910) by Demo- 
cratic triumph in House of Representatives eleotions, 
although Republicans retained majority in Senate. 
Roosevelt {g.v.) and new Progressive party broke 
away from R. party, and Democrat candidate won 
at presidential election, 1912. 

REQUENA (39® 31' N., 1® 10' W.), town, Valencia, 
Spain ; manufactures wine. Pop. 17,000. 

REQUEST, LETTERS OF, are sent by an inferior 
judge to the Dean of Arches, for the trial of oases, 
when the right of jurisdiction has been waived in the 
lower court. 

RESCHEN SCHEIDECK (46® 60' N., 10® 31' E.), 
Alpine pass (4890 ft.) between Inn and Adige valleys. 

RESERVE, see Army. 

RESHT (37® 16' N., 49® 26' E.), town, Gilan, 
Persia ; trade in silk and cocoons. Pop. c. 42,000. 

RESINS, vegetable compounds of oxygen, carbon 
and hydrogen ; soluble in alcohol, ether, essential 
oils, alkalis. Hard r’s are solid ; they include lao, 
copal, guaiacum, mastic, jalap {qq.v.). Soft r’s 
contain essential oils (see Balsam). See Gum, Rosin. 

RESORCIN, Resorcinol (C8H4(0H)2), metadihy- 
droxybenzeno, colourless cratals, soluble in water, 
alcohol, ether; M.P. 118® 0.; obtained by heating 
galbanum resin with potash ; used to make fluorescein, 
oosin, azo-dyes. 

RESPIRATORY SYSTEM includes the nasal 
passages, pharynx, larynx, trachea, bronchi, and 
lungs; the first throe are treated under Olfactoey 
System, Pharynx, Larynx, so that the traohea, 
bronchi, and lungs only fall to be considered here. 

The TRACHEA is the tube which conveys the air 
from the larynx to the bronchi, being rather over 
4 inches in length, the upper inch being situated in the 
neck, and tho remaining part in tho thorax. It is 
composed of a fibro-elastio membrane, in which are 
horseshoe-shaped plates of cartilage which serve to 
keep the passage permanently open ; the posterior 
aspect, where tho cartilages are deficient, being closed 
by non-striped muscle, which, W contracting, can 
alter the diameter of the tube. The interior is UneoT 
with mucous membrane. 

Tho BRONCHI, into which tho trachea divides, are two 
in number, the right being rather wider, shorter, and 
at a less acuto an^le than the left. The structure of 
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the bronchi resembles that of the trachea, rings of 
cartilage, deficient behind, similarly keeping the 
tubes permanently open. The bronchi branch freely 
on all sides in the substance of the lungs, the smaller 
branches sending off still smaller branches, and as the 
air passages become smaller the cartilages disappear* 
and the muscle fibres form a layer all round the 
passages. 

The LUNGS are two in number, and are conical, 
spongy, vascular organs, situated one on each side of 
the thorax. Each is invested with a serous membrane, 
the pleura, which is continuous at the root of the 
lungs with a similar membrane which lines the cavity 
of the chest, the practically non-existent space between 
the two membranes, wliich are only separated by a 
slight film of serous fluid, being termed the pleural 
cavitv. Each lung has a deep fissure running ob- 
liquely downwards and forwards in its substance, 
and the right lung has also a secondary fissure running 
horizontally from the middle of the greater fissure to 
the inner border of the lung. Tlie left lung is thus 
divided into two, and the right into three lobes. Each 
king is attached on its iniu'r aspect to the mediastinal 



to upper lobe of left lung ; L, inivin branch to lower 
lobe of left lung; M, terminal branchee of bronchi 
endini; in the air-cells. 

wall of the pleural cavity, at the root, where the blood 
vessels, bronchi, lymphatics, and nerves enter and 
leave its substance. The terminal branches of the 
bronchi end in irregular passages, from the sides of 
which go off the air-sacs or alveoli, which have delicate 
membranous walls containing a fine network of 
oaDillaries. The blood in these capillaries is thus 
only separated from the air in the alveoli by tho slight 
framework of tho walls of tho capillaries and tho alveoli 
being spread by the capillary network over a com- 
paratively large surface, and it is hero that the inter- 
change of gases between tho air and tho blood takes place. 

Tho process of breathing consists in enlarging the 
chest by raising the ribs to a more horizontal piano 
and depressing the diaphragm, so as to inspire air into 
the lungs, the former being the more important factor 
m women and^ tho latter in men. Tho movements of 
tho ribs in inspiration are produced by muscles 
attached from tho ribs to the skull, vertebral column, 
and scapulae, including tho levatores costarum, 
Bcalein, stemomastoid, serratus posticus superior, 
cervicalis asoondens, peotoralis minor, and, in certain 


cases, the serratus magnns and peotoralis major, 
while tho external intercostal muscles are also con- 
cerned. The diaphragm is depressed by the longitud- 
inal curves being straightened through tho contraction 
of the muscular fibres, the central tendon moving but 
slightly in respiration. In expiration the ribs and 
diaphragm regain their position of rest, and, except 
tho internal intercostal muscles, no special expiratory 
muscles are called into play in ordinary expiration. 
In forced expiratory effort, however, the muscles of 
the abdominal walls force up the diaphragm and pull 
down the ribs and sternum, assisted by the triangularis 
sterni, which is attached to tho costal cartilages and 
sternum, the serratus posticus inferior, attached to the 
lumbar fascia and the lower ribs, and tho quadratua 
liimborum, attached from the pelvis to the last rib. 

The chest acts practically like a bag, which, when it 
is enlarged, draws in air, and when it is collapsed, drives 
it out again. Tho movements of tho chest change 
the air only in the trachea and tho larger bronchi, 
tho air-sacs or alveoli not being affected to any extent 
by the movements, and tho air which they contain is 
renewed by diffusion of gases ; since the air in them 
is not changed, as in tho larger passages, it is always 
poorer in oxygen and contains a greater quantity of 
carbon dioxide than tho outside air. 

The amount of air which is taken in and passes out at 
an ordinary respiration is about 20 to 30 cubic inches, 
this being termed tho tidal air ; the complemental air, 
or the amount that can be inspired beyond this by a 
forced inspiration, is about 100 to 120 cubic inches ; 
tho supplemental air, or tho amount that can bo 
forcibly expelled from the chest after an ordinary 
expiration, is about 100 cubic inches ; while tho 
residual air, or tho amount that remains in tho lungs 
after the most complete effort of expiration, is about 
100 to 1 20 cubic inches. 

'J’he oxygen is held in tho blood in chemical com- 
bination with tho hoemoglobin of tho red corpuscles, 
and is carried in this way from the lungs to the heart 
and thence by the arteries and capillaries to tho various 
tissues of tho body, where it breaks away from tho 
haemoglobin and is absorbed. Carbon dioxide, on tho 
other hand, is given off by tho tissues and is dissolved 
in tho blood plasma and combined with the sodium 
carbonate in it, forming sodium bicarbonate ; this is 
conveyed by tho veins to tho lungs, where it is given off 
and passes out in the expired air. 

The composition of pure atmospheric air is 20*9 % 
oxygen, 79 % nitrogen, 0‘04 % carbon dioxide, and a 
slight quantity of moisture ; tho composition of dried 
expired air is about 16 % oxygen, 79 % nitrogen, and 
4'5 % carbon dioxide, while it contains, in addition, up 
to 6 % of moisture. 

The respiration is governed by a nerve centre in the 
medulla oblongata, the lowest part of the brain 
immediately above tho spinal cord, and the nerve by 
which it is chiefly regulated is the vagus ; if the centre 
in the medulla is injured, respiration stops, if the end 
of the va^us nearer to the brain is stimulated, respira- 
tion is quickened, and if tho vagus is cut, respiration is 
slowed. Stimuli through various other nerves, how- 
ever, may excite the respiratory centre, and, reflected 
to the muscles of the chest and the diaphragm, have an 
effect upon the respiration ; for instance, cold water 
suddenly dashed on the back of the head causes a 
person to take a deep inspiration and hold it, 
while in artificial respiration pressure is made upon 
tho chest walls, or the chest is enlarged and coim- 
pressed alternately by moving the arms or body of 
tho affected person, according to various methods, in 
order to stimulate the mechanism of respiration in 
cases of persons apparently drowned. The respira- 
tion is regulated by tho carbon dioxide in the blood, 
which, when it is in sufficient quantity, stimulates tho 
nervous centre in tho medulla, which causes contrac- 
tion of the inspiratory muscles, and thus the lungs 
receive a fresh supply of oxygen. 

Patholo|py. — ^Tho various diseases of the respiratory 
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syttem wni b« found dosoribod und«r their dif- 
ferent heading!, e.g. Asthma, BsoHCRins, Eu- 
PnYSBMA, PlBUBISY, PnSQMONIA, TUBBROULOSia. 
The main general aymptomi of diseaaei of the r. 
a. are pain, which may be burning, ai in bron- 
chitis, or stabbing, as in pleurisy or in pneumonia, 
the pain in the latter being due to the associated 
pleurisy ; irUerfertnc^ mth retpiraHon, either the 
respiration bein^ accelerated or dUffioulty in breathing 
experienced ; me of iemptralurt, to a neater or less 
extent, a feature common to praoticaliy all diseases 
of the respiratory system ; cough, generally accom- 
panied by sputum, which may be frothy, as in bron- 
chitis, gelatinous and plum-coloured, later of a rusty 
tinge, as in pneumonia, in diso-like purulent masses, 
* nummular,' as in phthisis. 

Certain occupations predispose towards diseases of 
the r. 8., stone-masons, coal-miners, knife-grinders, 
null-workers, and others working in dusty atmospheree 
being atfected. The particles of stone, coal, or other 
dust which aro inhaled may cause chronic bronchitis, 
which is followed by emphysema, or they may cause 
an overgrowth of fibrous tissue in the lung itself, this 
tissue sometimes becoming softened in parts and 
breaking down to form cavities, a condition known as 
rftone-maeous’ or ooal-minors'or knife-grinders* phthisis. 
Glass- blowers are also liable to bronchitis. 

Tracheotomy, or the making of an opening into the 
trachea or wind-pipe by cutting into it from the 
front of the neck; may be necessary through a foreign 
body in the air-passages, acute laryngitis causing groat 
swelling of the walls of the air-passages, dipb^eritic 
inflammation, or some similar cause, preventing the 
passage of air into the trachea by the natural passages. 
A bent silver double tube is introduced as a means of 
communication between the trachea and the exterior, 
the inner tube being loosely in the outer so that it 
can easily be removed by coughing when sputum is 
coughed into it. 

BE8TIF, ZflCOLAS EDME, HtriW DQ LA 
Bbutonhii (1734-1800), Fr. novelist and printer ; 
pub. more than 200 vol’s of licentious nature but 
skilful description. 

‘ RESURRECTION MEN,’ see Burial. 

RETFORD, EAST (53** 20' N., 0® 57' W.), town, 
on Idle, Nottinghamshire, England; iron foundries. 
Pop. (1911) 13,386. 

BETHEL (49* 32' N., 4* 21' E.), town, on Aisne, 
Ardennes, France ; fine woollen cloths. Pop. 5800. 

RETICULUM, see under Pbcoba. 

RETINA, see Eye. 

RETRIEVER DOGS, see Doo Family. 

RETZ, GILLES DE, Rais (1404-40), leader of Fr. 
resistance to English and protector of Joan of Aro ; 
marshal of France, 1420 ; kept magnificent medi»vai 
household ; a man of horrible depravity ; murder and 
torture of numbers of children disclosed, 1440 ; hanged ; 
of literary interest for connection with mystery plays 
and Bluebeard legend. 

RETZ, JEAN-FRANCOIS-PAUL DE GONDI, 
CARDINAL DE (1613-79), Fr. Frondeur ; member 
of family which had produced three abp’s ; coadjutor 
of his uncle, Abp. of Paris, 1643 ; raised regiment and 
fought against court party, 1049 and 1061 ; made terms 
with king, receiving cardinalate, 1652 ; arrested, 1652, 
and tied ; returned after Mazarin's death ; abandoned 
claim to archbishoprio ; made abbot of St. Denis ; 
aooumulated enormous debts; wrote remarkable 
Mimoiret, 

REUCHLIN, JOHANN (1455-1522), Renaissance 
scholar ; studied Greek at Paris and Basel, and then 
studied law. In 1402 he began to study Hebrew, and 
to his work the revival of the language was largely due. 
Though devout, R. was the bitter opponent of ignorance 
and b^otry, and he became embroiled in a controversy 
with Johann Pfefierkorn, a converted Jew, who got an 
imperial mandate for burning all Jewish books. He 
was tried for heresy, but at length proceedings against 
him were annulled. His most famous work was 


Ds RudinurUU Hebraicit, B. and Erasmus were the 
greatest scholars of their time. 

REUNION, Ilb Bourbon (21* 6' S., 66* 36' E.), 
island belonging to France, one of group lying to E. 
of Mads^asoar ; area, 965 sq. miles ; surface g^erally 
mountainous ; has one very active volcano, Piton do 
Foumaise ; drained by many short streams ; chief 
towns, St. Denis (capital), St. Pierre, St. Paul, and 
St. Louis. R. was first visited by Fortug. explorers 
early in XVI. cent, and was settled by French c. 1640 ; 
occupied by British, 1810-15, when reverted to France. 
R. is administered by gov. ; represented in Fr. Parlia- 
ment by one Senator and two Deputies ; produces 
sugar, coffee, vanilla, tapioca, spioea, rum ; horses, 
cattle, mules, she^’p, and goats raised. Inhabitants 
inoludo Europeans, Creoles, British Indians, negroes. 
Pop. (1911) 173,822. 

REUS (41* 10' N., 1® E.), city, province Tarragona, 
Spain; wines; cotton and silk goods. Pop. (1910) 
26,763. 

REUSCH, FRANZ HEINRICH (1823-1900), Ger. 
Old Catholic divine ; prof, at Bonn, 1858 ; opposed 
papal infallibility and was excommunicated ; wrote 
theological works — some with Dollinger. 

REUS8, two Ger. principalities. — Reuse- Grelx is 
held by elder branch of B. family; area, 122 sq. miles; 
capital, Greiz ; woollens are manufactured and live 
stock reared. Pop. (1010) 72,769. Reuss-Sohlels- 
Gera belongs to younger branch of U. family ; area, 
319 sq. miles ; capital. Gera ; principal industries — agri- 
culture, manufacture of woollens. Pop. (1910) 152,752. 
All princes of R. family have been caited Hoinrioh since 
XI. cent. 

REuss, Edouard guillaume eugEne 
(1804-91), theologian; prof, at Straasburg, 1836; 
pub. works in German, French, and Latin ; a pioneer 
in Old Testament criticism. 

REUTER, FRITZ (1810-74), ‘Low German’ 
novelist and humorist ; b. Stavenhagen (Mecklen- 
burg -Schwerin) ; sentenced to death for high 
treason, afterwards commuted to imprisonment; re- 
leased after seven years ; best works, l/t mins StronUid / 
Ut mins Festungstid; Vt ds FrantosetUid, etc. (prose 
works). 

REUTER, PAUL JULIUS, BARON DE (1821- 

99), originator of Reuter’s News Agency ; b. Carscl, 
Germany ; became a naturalised Brit, subject (1851), 
and foimdod his offices in London, with ooiTespondents 
in all parts of the world. 

REUTLINGEN (48* 30' N., 9* 13' B.), town, on 
Eohatz, Wiirttemberg, Germany ; leather manufao- 
turea. Pop. (1910) 29,763. 

BEVAL, Revel (69* 27' N., 24* 49' E.), fortified 
seaport, watering-place, on Gulf of Finland ; capital 
of Esthonia, Russia ; among chief buildings are the 
castle, catli^rol, and churches of St. Olai and 6t. 
Nicolai ; exports grain and flax. Pop. (1010) 73,340. 

REVELATION, BOOK OP, sometimes called the 
Apocalypse, bearing the name of John certainly since 
200. It is the last and in many ways the most re- 
markable of the New Tostamant, in which it is the 
only Apocalypse. There are several possible references 
to it in snb-Apostolio writings, but none certain before 
Justin Martyr, who ascribes it to the Apostle St. John. 
Its authenticity was denied by Marciou, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and Eusebius, and for some time it was 
rejected in the East. 

The history of the interpretation of the Apocalypse 
is a very long one, for too book presents numerous 
difficulties to the scholar, the exegete, and the theo- 
logian, and of much of it the meaning is still obscure. 
For long the book was viewed as containing a picture 
of the Millennium, the reign of Christ and His saints that 
was to be. At the Reformation Protestants identified 
the pope with Antichrist. Another view made the 
Revelation a prophecy of all future history, and many 
theologians have sought in it raforenoe to politick 
events of their own time. This view has generally gone 
out, and is only followed now by cranks and fanatics. 
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Far saner are those who would see in it reference to 
the hiatorv of the writer’s own day. Indeed, it is only 
since this has been recognised as the starting-point that 
any scientific study or real progress in interpretation 
has been possible. 

All these views, however, presuppose the book to bo 
a literary unity. iJut there has recently been an 
increasing number of scholars who think they can find 
trace either of a number of sources, or of several re- 
dactions, or of the incorporation of older fragments, 
i.i. of myths derived from outside Christianity. 'J'his 
loads to another interpretation called by a recent 
critic * traditional historical.* The great point hero is 
chapter 12, which can hardly be derived from a pure 
Christian source, and it has been thought to come from 
Babylonian, Egyptian, or Gk. mythology. This 
theory was started by Gunkel, and ho has expanded it 
in an extreme form. It is now accepted by many 
scholars as accounting for something otherwise inex- 
plicable. Wo view, therefore. Revelation as a literary 
work of one author, though of different dates, into 
which have been incorporated ancient myths, the 
whole to bo interpreted in the light of the history of the 
writer’s time. 

There is another point to be considered, that is the 
psychology of its author. It is undoubtedly the work 
of an intense mystic whoso visions ore not mere literary 
vehicle, but owe something to his own experience. 
Over its date scholars have long quarrelled. A 
generation ago the reign of Nero was preferred, and, 
though this is true of parts, there are passages w^hich 
seem to nrcesaitato the time of Domitian, ».c. c. 93-05 
A.D. It is then difficult to ascribe it to the same 
author as the Fourth Gospel, which was written about, 
or soon after, this time, for there would not bo sufficient 
time to account for the cbfforonce in language and 
standpoint between the two works. Though the 
ouestion is not settled, yet it is probably not by John 
tne Apostle, and if not by John the Elder, it is the 
outcome, like the other Johannine writings, of his 
disoiple and his school 

Scott, Revelation (Century Bible) ; Swete, The 
Apocalypit of St, John; Ramaay, Letter to the Seven 
Ohurches of Asia; Green, The Ephesian Canonical 
Writings ; Gunkel, Schdpfung und Chaos in Vrzeit und 
Endzeit. 

REVELSTOKE (.W 30' N., 11S“ W.), town, 
Brit. Columbia ; mining industries ; railroad-shopts. 
Pop. 3700. 

REVENTLOW, CHRISTIAN DITLEV FRE- 
DERICK, COUNT (174S-1827), Dan. statesman; 
pres, of RenUlcjammereif 1784; carried out agrarian 
reforms ; obtained appointment of royal commission, 
1786, to inquire into condition of peasantry ; result — 
abolition of feudal services ; introduced free trade 
measures; fell, 1813. 

REVENUE, see Finance. 

REVERBERATING FURNACE, see FcRNACB. 

REVERE (42® 25' N., 71® W.). watcring-placo, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., on Massachusetts Jlay. Pop. 
(1910) 18,219. 

REVERSION, see Remainder, Hereditv. 

REVIEWS, see Periodicals. 

REVILLAGIGEDO (19* 25' N., 110® 30' W.), 
group of islands, N. Pacific, belonging to Mexico ; 
mostly uninhabited. 

REVILLE, ALBERT (IS20-1906), and his son 
Jeaa (1864-1908), Fr. liberal Protestants ; prof’s 
at Paris. 

REVIVAL or LEARNING, see Renaissance. 

REVOLVER, see Pistols. 

REWA (24® 31' N., 81® 20' K.), native state, Bag- 
helkhand, Central India. Pop. 1,330,000, Capital 
Rawa. jpop. 26,000. 

REWA KANTIIA (22® 30' N., 73® 30' E.), collection 
of native states, Bombay, India. Pop. c. 480,000. 

REWARI (28® 12' N., 70® 40' E.), town, Gurgaon 
district, Punjab, Brit. India ; trade in grain. Pop. 
30,000. 


REYKJAVIK (64® 8' N.. 21® 65' W.). capital of 
Iceland {q.v,), 

REYNARD THE FOX, an epic of animal life 
common to French, Dutch, and Gorman Romance. 
Of this story there were various versions, but all are 
based upon the cunning of Reynard the Fox directed 
against bis enemy, Isengrim the Wolf, who was 
chief informer against him at the court of the Lion, 
king of beasts. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN FULTON (1820-63), Amer. 
soldier ; commander of Federal left wing at Gettysburg, 
w'hcro ho foil 

REYNOLDS, SIR JOSHUA' (1723-92), painter; 
bom near Plymouth, studied in England and in 
Italy, established himself in London, and became so 
successful that in 1755 be had 120 sitters. Though 
he worked in other departments, it was as a portrait- 
painter that ho exoellod. His pictures of ohildren 
have a peculiar tenderness and beauty, and his greatest 
portrait, that of Mrs. Siddons as * The Tragic Muse,* 
remains unsurpassed for many distinctive qualities. 
At the foundation of the Royal Academy in 1768, 
he was elected President, and in 1784 was mode 
painter to the King. He founded the famous literary 
club of which Johnson, Goldsmith, and Burke were 
members, and his name figures prominently in Boswell’s 
Johnson, 

REYNOLDS, WALTER (d. 1327), treasurer of 
England, 1307 ; bp. of Worcester, 1.308 ; chancellor, 
1310; sbp. of Canterbury, 1313. 

REZANOV, NICOLAI PETROVICH DE (1764- 
1807), Russ, diplomatist and financier; obtained 
charter for Russian-Amcrican Fur Company ; obtained 
great wealth as promoter, and sought to extend Russ, 
territory in hunting districts of western North 
America ; untimely death prevented realisation of 
plans. 

RHABDOCOSLIDA, a group of Turbellarian 
Worms {q.v,), 

RHABDOMANCY, science of using Divining-rod 
{q.v,), 

RHACOPHORUS, Flying Frog, see Fnoos. 

RHADAMANTHUS (classical myth.), s. of Zeus 
and Kuropa ; because of his justice ho was made a 
judge of the dead in Hades. 

RHiETIA, R.3ETIA, former country of Central Alps ; 
inba))itant8 thought immigrant Etruscans ; Horn, 
province, 6 B.a 

RHKJTIC BEDS, uppermost strata of Triassic, or 
lowest of Liassio, systems ; found in England, Ger- 
many, but most extensively developed in Rhcetian 
Alps ; highly fossiliferoos, especially in marine remaine, 
the characteristic being avicula contorta, while Ccle- 
montes make their first appearance. Corals, plants, 
bones, teeth, insects, and first appearance of mammals 
in northern hemisphere are other interesting features. 

RHAMNACE^, natural order of trees and shrubs ; 
two genera: Rhamnus (Buckthorn), used in dyeing 
as an astringent; and Zizyphusy the lotus of antiquity. 

RHAMNUBIO, see Ramusio. 

RHAMPHASTIDJE, Toucans {q.v.), 

RHAMPHORHYNCHUS, an extinct Reptjlb 
[q.v.), 

RH APS ODISTS, in ancient Greece, itinerant 
reciters of epic poetry ; competed at games and 
fe.stivals ; wore rich robes ; poo.sibly the earliest r’a 
composed ^ics, but later ones merely declaimed 
Homer, t,g. rlato’s Ion. 

RHATANY {Kramcria), plant of order Polygalesa ; 
roots of Peruvian R. and Savanilla R. are used as 
strong astringent. 

RHAYADER (52® 18' N., 3® 28' W.), town, on Wyo, 
Radnorshire, England. Pop. (1911) (rural district) 
5198. 

RHfi, ILE DE, see R4. 

RHEA, see Ramie. 

RHEA, sec under Running Biuds. 

RHEGIUM, Reoium (modem Reogio dt Calabria) 
(38® 6' N., 16® 40' E.), ancient city, on roaat of Brut- 
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titrm, S. Italy ; founded by Chalcidians and JMessinians, 
Vin. oenl B.O. ; booamo a Rom. colony, 111. oent. b.o. 

RHEIM8, see Rvihs. 

RHEIN, tee Rhini. 

RHEINBAYERN, see Palatinatb. 

RHEXNE (62® 16' N., 7® 25' E.). town, on Ema, 
Westphalia provinoe, Prussia; manufactures cotton. 
Pop. (1910) U,417. 

RHEINPFALZ, see Palatinate. 

RHENISH PRUSSIA, see RhinblaKD. 

RHETORIC is tho art of public speaking. The 
popular assemblies of tho Qk. states made it essential 
for all men to be able to express their thoughts 
lucidly and correctly, and hence among tho ancients 
the art was widely cultivated and highly estcemod. 
R. was first taught in Sicily by Corax and Tisias, 
about the year 460 B.o., in order to assii^t those 
involved in the many lawsuits whicli tho rodistribution 
of land at that i)eriod had occasioned. Gorgias 
brought the art to a pitch of high perfection, but 
he was essentially a stylist and cared little about 
tho content. R. was one of tho chief subjects taught 
by the sophists, but it was Aristotle who first raised 
the study to the dignity of a science. His Rhetoric 
survives, and consists of three books containing 
copious illustrations from Gk. rhetoricians and 
writers. Tho first two books arc mainly devoted to 
proofs, but the third which treats style is tho most 
interesting. Of the Attic orators. Antiphon, Lysias, 
and Isocrates are famous, but Demosthenes is on 
a plane by himself. Among tho Romans the art 
was cultivvatod assiduously, being in harmony with 
Rom. ideals and temperaments. 

Cicero extends tho sphere of r. to include tho 
formation of a man’s character and the entire 
field of his studies. His best works on the subject are 
the De Oraiore and tho Bruiua. The Rhetoric of 
Quintilian is an exhaustive manual dealing with 
r. on the broad basis defined by Cicero. In modern 
times r. has not received the close attention it 
received in classical times. Perhaps tho moat 
brilliant and systematic Eng. rhetorician has been 
John Bright. 

Saintsbury, History of Criticism, 

RHEUMATISM, terra popularly applied to a 
number of conditions characterised by pain, more 
accurately differentiated as acute r., chronic r., and 
muscular r. 

Aoutb Rheumatism or Rheumatic Fever i.s an 
acute favor duo to a toxic condition of tho blood 
caused by a micro-organism, the chief symptom in 
adults being the affection of the joints, which become 
swollen, reddened, hot, and tender, first one of tho 
larger joints (knee, ankle, shoulder) being affected, 
then some of the others, often in symmetrical order. 
At the same time the temperature rises, accompanied 
by other symptoms, and tho heart may beoomo afteoted, 
but the latter is not so usual as in children. In 
children the affection of the joints is slight, the other 
symptoms are not so marked, and the patient does 
not seem very ilL There is, however, a particular lia- 
bility to affection of the heart and pericardium, and the 
heart must be frequently examined by a physician. 
The presence of fibrous nodules under tho skin is also 
often a characteristic of the disease in children. The 
treatment of acute r. is to put the patient to bed between 
blankets, give him a dose of calomel, and keep the 
affected joints at rest, wrapped in cotton wool. 
Salicylate of soda (cts. xx. evoi 7 two hours till pain is re- 
lieved, then every four hours till temperature is normal) 
has a remarkable effect in relieving pain, reducing the 
temperature, and shortening the course of an attack. 
Alkaline drinks in liberal quantities aro also of benefit. 
Aspirin is a valuable substitute for salicylates. 

Chbonio Rheumatism may follow one or more 
acute attacks, or it may be chronic from the beginning, 
sometimes several joints being affected, sometimes only 
one. The capsule, tendon sheaths, and lipments are 
thickened, and there is a tendency towards adhesions 
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and fibrous thickenings in the joint, which may be 
somewhat distorted. There is no tendeiioy to heart or 
kidnev affections. The treatment is to give potassium 
iodide, quinine, cod-liver oil internally; and massage, 
iodine, and other liniments are of value. Alcohol of 
any kind and sugar should bo avoided in the diet, 
while Turkish batns, hot-air or hot-sand baths are of 
benefit. 

Muscular Rheumatism usually comes on suddenly 
with pain in certain groups of muscles, with little or no 
swelling, often accompanied by digestive disturbances, 
the chief varieties being lumbago (affecting lower part 
of the back), intercostal rheumatism (affecting the 
muscles between tho ribs), and torticollis (affecting one 
side of the neck), gouty or rheumatic persons being 
generally affected. The treatment is to administer 
calomel and saline purges, while sodium saUcylate, 
quinine, and potassium iodide are of benefit. Ck)unter- 
irritants {e.g. iodine or mustard leaves) should be applied 
locally, and rest is necessary. Massage, electricity, 
and mineral baths have been found valuable, and the 
diet should be kept simple, alcohol and sugars being 
avoided. 

RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS, Ostbo-ArthritiS, 
Arthritis Deformans, is a disease characterised 
usually by a chronic course and destructive changes in 
tho joints, the cause of which is believed to be either 
a micro-organism or toxaemia due to absorption of 
toxins from tho alimentary canal. It may assume 
one of several types : in the moat common form the 
tissues around the joint and the synovial membrane 
of tho joint are involved, the joints are swollen, 
painful, and tender, and there is often fever. Later, 
there may bo a certain amount of muscular atrophy, 
the skin is glossy and pigmented, and the joint may 
become deformed. In the atrophic type, which is 
rarer and more serious, there is atrophy of bone and 
of cartilage in the joint, which becomes disorganised 
and usually ankylosod. In the hypertrophic type 
new bone is formed, projecting around the joint and 
sometimes leading to ankylosis, while there are also 
changes in the cartilage. In a typo of r. a. which 
usually affects children {StilVs disease) there is usually 
fever in the acute stages, and, in addition to the swelling 
of joints, swelling of the lymph glands and tho spleen, 
accompanied by anicraia, muscular wasting, and 
limitation of movement. 

The treatment of r. a. is, in the acute stages, rest 
and an abundant nourishing diet. Passive byporoemia 
has been induced with benefit by applying an elastic 
bandage above tho joint for a few hours each day. 
Douches, massage, hot-air and mineral baths afford 
relief, and tho treatment as carried out at such spas 
as Bath, Buxton, and Aix-los-Baiiis is valuable. It is 
necessary to improve the general health, and iron, 
arsenic, or cod-liver oil are given for that purpose, 
while potassium iodide and guiaoum have proved 
beneficial in the general treatment of the condition. 

BHEYDT (51® 11' N., 6® 28' E.), town, Rhineland, 
Prussia, on Niers ; textiles. Pop. (1910) 43,999.' 

RHINA, SCO Anoel-Fish. 

RHINE, Rhein (60® 12' N., 7* 34' E.), largest river 
in Germany and chief commercial river of European 
continent ; rises in Switzerland ; formed by union of 
Hinter and Vorder R. at Reichenau ; enters Lake 
Constance; famous falls near Schaff hausen (g.v.); 
flows N. through Germany to Mainz, then N. and N.W., 
entering Holland below Emmerich, divides into several 
arms and enters North Sea. R. forma boundary 
between Switzerland and Germany ; chief tributaries 
— Aar, III, Necknr, Main, Lahn, Moselle, Ruhr, Lippe ; 
chief towns— Strassburg, Speyer, Ludwigshaven, 
Mannheim, Worms, Mainz, Bingen, Coblenz, Bonn, 
Cologne, Diisseldorf ; total length, 760 miles, of which 
over 600 are navigable, beginning at liasel. R. is 
connected by canals with Danube, Rhdne, and 
Marne. Large quantities of timber are floated down 
from Black Forest, etc. ; important lamprey, salmon, 
and sturgeon fisheries ; famous wine district H. has 
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always played an important part in history, romance, 
lit, an<l commerce; a great natural frontier from 
lioin. Empire onwards ; left bank annexed by French, 
1801 ; retaken by Germans, 1871 ; scenery between 
Bingen and Coblenz especially romantic — with 
mem«Tal castles (Rheiniels, Ithcinstein, Ehren- 
breitstoin), Lorelei, Moiisetower, oto. 

Mackinder, TJu Rhine : lit VaUey and History (1908). 

RHINELAND, BeiNa PROVINCB, RUEHISH 
Prussia (50* 60' N., 7* E.), most weeterly province 
(^f Pnissia, between Luxemburg, Belgiam, and UoUand 
on W., and Westphalia and Hesse-Nassau on E. ; area, 
1(),423 sq. miles; chief rivers, Rhine, Moselle, Sieg, Ruhr, 
Idppe ; oa])ital, Coblenz ; other towns — Cologne, Dusscl- 
dorf, Duisburg, Elberfold-Barmon, Crefeld, Essen, etc. 
Province was constituted in 1816 out of duchies of 
Berg, Cleves, Gueldei’s, J&licb ; Trier, Cologne, Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and other territories. R. is great manu- 
facturing centre of iron, brass, and steel goods ; 
cutlery, chemicals, textiles ; fertile soil ; famous 
wines ; mineral springs at Aachen, Kreuznaoh, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 7,121,140. 

RHINOCEROSES {RhinoceroiidcB)^ a genua and 
family of largo Odd-toed or Perissodaotyle Ungulate 
Mammals, with five species found only in Africa, N.E. 
India, Burma, Malay, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java. 
They are shy nocturnal creatures, with thick skias 
and one or two upright horns on or behind the snout. 
They Live on foliage and the young shoots of trees, 
and are often found wallowing in muddy pools or 
in rivers. 

RHIZOPODA (Ok. rhiza, a root ; and podo.% a 
foot), a sub-class of the simplest class {Sarcodina) of 
the Protozoa. Its members are distinguished by the 
possession of pseudopodia, which are mobile, branched, 
and root-like (hence the name), in contradistinction 
to the unbranohed, ray-like pseudopodia of the 
Aciinopoda. The structure is of the simplest nature, 
consisting essentially of a single cell without definite 
bounding walls, and containing a nucleus, and vacuoles 
utilised in digestion and re^iration. 

Movement amongst the R. is a simple creeping, in 
the majority of forms a mere flowing forwards of the 
ccll-BubBtance in indefinite processes. They possess a 
diffuse capacity of response to chemical and physical 
stimuli. Their food consists of minute plants, such as 
Diatoms and Dosmids, and organic debris. It is 
engulfed by the protoplasm at any part of the body, 
within which it is digested in a food vacuole, the 
residue being ejected from the coll by a contractile 
vacuole. Reproduction normally occurs by simple 
division. 

R. are found all the world over. The majority are 
aquatic, living in fresh water or in the soa. Some live 
in damp ear^, while many are parasitic in the bodies 
of animals and of man, and to suoh are duo amoobic 
dysentery and abscesses in the liver and other organs. 

The R. are divided, according to Minohin, 1912, into 
four orders, distinguished as follows : (1) .dma!6aa, 
simple indefinite individuals, with naked protoplasm or 
a simple shell; (2) Foraminifera, marine, with com- 
plex shells of carbonate of lime or oemented sand 
partioles and fine net-like pseudopodia ; (3) Xeno- 
phyophorat marine, with skeleton of hollow tubes, 
containing the protoplasmic body ; (4) Mycctozoa^ tor- 
roatrial forma, without skeleton, and with complex 
spore reproduction. 

RBODANUa, lee Rhova 

RHODE ISLAND (41* 19* to 42* T N., 71* T to 

71* 6(y W,), smallest state of U.S.A. ; bounded N. 
and E. by Massachusetts, S. by Atlantic, W. by 
Connecticut ; area, 1260 sq. miles. Surface generally 
undulating, but nowhere reaohiug any great height. 
Narragansott Bay, which extends mlaud over 30 mues, 
increases the coast-line so that it has a total length 
of nearly 400 miles ; drained by Pawtiixet, Pawoatuck, 
and other streams. Largest towns are Providence 
(capital), Pawtucket, WooTisocket, and Newport. 

A 1. is said to have been reached by Norsemen in 


X. cent. It was first permanently colonised by 
Roger Williams, the apostle of religious liberty, and 
other settlers from Massachusetts, in 1636 ; and was 
incorporated as a Brit, colony in 1663 ; had an active 
share in War of Amer. Independence, was temporarily 
occupied by British, 1776-79, and became one of the 
thii*tesn original states of the Union, 1790 ; remained 
loyal to Union in Civil War. 

B. 1. is administered by a gov. assisted by lieut.>guv. 
and other state officials ; legislature consists of Senate 
of 40 members and House of Representatives of 72 
members. Education is gratuitous and obligatory ; 
Providoacs is seat of Univ. and of other educational 
institutions. Chief religious denominations, in order 
of numerical importance, are R.C., Baptist, ProE, 
Episcopal, Congregational, and Methodist. 

R. 1. produces graphite, talc, lime, and building 
stone ; it is pre-eminently an industrial state ; manu- 
factures woollens, cottons, locomotives, screws, hard- 
ware, jewellery, rubber, leather; has dyo-, bleach-, 
and print-works. Railway mileage is c. 600. Inhabi- 
tants include Americans, British, Canadians, Italians, 
Germans, negroes ; most densely populated state of 
Union. Pop. (1910) 642,610. 

Riohmao, Rhode Island : Its Making and Meaning 
(1902), Rhode Island i A Study in Separation (1906). 

RHODES, Rhodos (36® 10' N., 28* E.), island 
belonging to Turkey in iEgean Sea ; area, 423 sq. 
miles ; surface mountainous, reaching extreme height 
of 4560 ft. in Mi. Atairo ; oonsiderame area wooded ; 
climate mild; capital, Rhodes, long celebrated for 
its Colossus. The island was originally peopled by 
Greeks, and afterwards passed into hands of Persians, 
Saracens, and Knights of St. John ; the last-named 
held it for over two cent’s, but finally surrendered it 
in 1622 to the Turks; occupied by Italians, 1912; 
claimed by Greece, 1913 (see Tueoo-Balkan War). 
Trade is now unimportant, as the two harbours have 
been neglected and are sand-choked. Pop. 33,000; 
(town) 10,600. 

Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times and Rhodes in Modern 
Times, 

RHODES, CECIL JOHN (1853-1902), Brit, 
colonial statesman; b. at Bishop Stortfort, Herts; s. 
of clergyman; sent to Natal for health, 1871; with 
bro. Herbert made fortune in Kimberley diamond 
fields; founded De Beers Mining Co., 1880; early 
formed jdan of making S. Africa J^ritish and linking it 
with Brit, protectorate of Egypt ; entered Cape politics, 
1881 ; negotiated (1883) surrender of territories in 
Bechuonaland ; obtained Brit, troops which scoured 
establishment of Brit, protectorate of Baohuanaland, 
1884; established, with Rudd, Gold Fields of South 
Africa Co., 1886, and British South Africa Co. with 
Rothschild ; through Sir Hercules Robinson secured for 
Britain pre-emption of Matabeleland, 1883 ; obtained 
charter for South Africa Co. (‘Chartered Co.’), 1889. 
The company occupied Mashonaland, 1890, extended 
influence to great lakes, and built up what is now 
known as Rhodesia (g.v.). 

R. became prime minister at Cape, 1890 ; advocated 
policy of ‘ Equal rights for all civilised men south of 
the Zambezi,^ regardless of colour ; strove to oon^ 
oiliate the Dutch ; Jameson (g.v.) Raid (1895) forced 
him to resign, 1896; quelled Matabele revolt, 1806; 
censured by parliamentair inquiry for not preventing 
Jameson Raid, 1897; cmef promoter of Cape to 
Cairo railway and trans - African telegraph line ; 
resent in siege of Kimberley, 1890-1900, when his 
ealth broke down. Public-spirited, energetic, auto- 
cratic, B. was a great * empire-maker.’ With his 
immense fortune he endowed (176) Rhodes Scholar- 
ships (for British Colonial, American, and German 
students) at Oxford. 

Lt/e, by Colvin (1912), ‘Vindex’ (1900), Miohell 
(2 vols., 1910), Jourdan (1910), Fuller (1910). 

RHODESIA (13® to 23® S., 22® to 33® E.), territory 
of Brit. South African Co. in South -Central Africa, 
named afterfounder. Ooil Rhodos ) ; bounded N. by 
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Belg. Congo, lAko Tanganyika, Oor. East Africa, E. bv 
Nyasalaud and Portug. East Africa, S. by Transvaal, 
S.W. by Beohuanaland, W. by Gor. South-West 
Africa and Angola; length, c. 080 miles; breadth, 
000 miles; area, e. 446, sq. miles. R. ia divided 
into (1) Southbun Rhodesia, containing the pro- 
vinces of Matabeleland and Mashonaland, with area, 
148,600 sq. miles; and (2) Nouthehn Rhodbsu, 
which was formerly divided into North-Eastern and 
North-Western R. or Barotseland {q.v.), amalgamated 
1911; area nearly 300,000 sq. miles. The Zamlxjzi 
separates N. and S. Rliodcsia. Surface consists 
mainly of an elevated plateau from .3000 to 7000 ft. 
above sea-levcl ; Inyana plateau in Southern Rhodesia 
with highest part c. vOOO it. ; Tanganyika and Matoka 
plateaux highest elevations of Northern Rhodesia. 
Chief rivers are Zambezi Luang wa, Kafuo, 

Chembezi, Kabompo, Gwaai, Hanyani, Umniaii. 
l/irge lakes are Bangweolo and part of Tanganyika and 
Mweru ; many swamps ; climate is sub-tropical ; 
tableland healthy, river valleys and low-lying country 
unhealthy, malaria being very prevalent ; sleeping 
sickness in some districts owing to tse-tso fly ; rainy 
season between Oct. and April. Fauna is that of 
tropical Africa; affords splendid big-game shooting; 
includes eland, kudu, giraffe, zebra, baboons, elephant, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, lion ; numerous reptiles, 
butterflies, and birds ; white ants and loousts abound 
and are very destruotive. Vegetation generally is sub- 
tropical ; extensive forests; immense tracts of grass 
and large Btratohos of country suitable for pasturage 
and agrrooltore. 

History. — Numerous ruins (see Zimbabwe) prove 
that Rhodesian gold-mines were worked in the Middle 
Ages ; a now abandoned theory traced them to Solo- 
mon’s days ; R. ia probably old Empire of Monomotapa; 
Portuguese entered Maslionaland, XVI. cent. ; Mata- 
bolea ovorwholmed pastoral tribes, 1836 onwards; 
region explored by Livinjrf'tone ; Britif-h Soiitli Africa 
Company (B.S.A. Co.) obtained Charter, 1889; 
Mashonaland administered under Rhodes (^.v.); 
Mata bole rebellion, 1893; Shangani River disaster, 
1893 ; King Lobon^la died in 1894 ; name 
Rhodesia officially adopted, 1806 ; Jameson Raid, 
1896; Matabelos again revolt, 1800; Protectorate 
proclaimed over N.W. Rhodesia, 1900. 

R. is under the adrainietration of B.S.A. Co. ; 
Southern R. is governed by Administrator and Ex- 
ecutive Council (not less than 4 members) app. with 
Sec. of State’s approval, and Legislative Council of 
Administrator, Resident Commissioner, and 7 raombers 
app. by the Company with Soc. of State’s approval and 
12 members elected by registered voters of Mata- 
beloland and Mashonaland ; Northern R. is adminis- 
tered by Resident Commissoncr app. by Northern 
Rhodesian Order in Council, and administrator app. 
by B.S.A. Co., with See. of State’s approval ; feeling 
in B. is as yet adverse to the suggested incorporation 
in the Union of South Africa. Principal towns are 
Salisbury (capital of S.R.), Bulawayo, Victoria, Umtali, 
Gwelo ; Fort Jameson (capital of N.R.), Abercorn, 
and Fife. 

Of utmost importanoo for development of R. are 
its railways. G\po-to-Cairo railway traverses R. 
Rhodesian and ^IaBhona railways begin at Vryburg 
(Beohuanaland), pass Bulawayo, Victoria Falls (g.v.), 
Wankio coal-fiolds, and cross Congo border at Bwana 
Mkubwa to Katanga copper region. Another im- 
portant lino runs from Bulaw'ayo via Salisbury, 
Umtali, and Gwelo to east coast at Boira (q.v.); small 
branohoB link main lines with mining districts; 
total railway mileage, c. 2400 mile.s; chief products 
are wheat, maize, cotton, coffee, rico, rubber, tobacco, 
timber, ivory ; rich in minerals which are already 
extensively worked ; cold, silver, copper, coal, lead, 
chrome iron, diamonds, asbestos ; output of gold 

S valued at £2,023,703 ; country is being rapidly 
tped, and is of great promise. Pop. (1911) 
L760,000. 


Hone, Southern Modesia (1009) ; Honsman, History 
of Rhodesia (1000) ; Maolvor, Mediceval Rhodesia 
(1006); Qouldsbury and Sheane, Great Plateau of 
N. Rhodesia (1911). 

RHODIUM (Rh«« 102*9), rare metal of platinum 
group, named from rod colour of salts ; occurs with 
platinum and gold ; white, S.G. 12*1, difficult to 
fuse, tarnishes fused, easily attacked by chlorine, 
employed for crucibles, etc. ; colloidal solution ob- 
tainable. Compounds : RhO, Rh-0„ RhCL, Na.RhCh, 
Rha(S 04 )s, and alum, RhOo. 

RHODODENDRON (Gk. ‘ rose-tree ’), an orica- 
ceous evergreen shrub with tough glossy leaves ; 
handsome flower, slightly zygomorphio ; high decora- 
tive value. 

RHONDDA (51* 40' N., 3* 32' W.), parliamentary 
division, Glamorganshire, Wales ; includes 9 eoolesi- 
astioal parishes; watered by R. river, a tributary of 
Taff, and by R.-rach river, which forms E. boundary ; 
has coal mines. Pop. (1911) 120,790. 

RHONE (45* 40' N., 4* 36' E.), department of S.E. 
France, embracing old provinces of Lyonnais and 
Beaiijolais; area, 1077 pq. miles; traversed by river 
Rh6no ; capital, Lyons ; silk industry, wines, copper, 
coal, manganese, iron -smelting, l^op. (1911) 916,581. 

RHONE, Rhonb (43* 20' N., 4* 41' E.), swiftest 
Fr. river (Rom. Rhodanus) ; rises in Swiss Alps between 
Furka and Grimsol rats. ; flows into and through Ijake 
of Genova ; from Genova westwards to Lyons, then 
S. to Moditerannoan, entering Gulf of Lyons through 
delta known as Ija Camarguo; chief tributaries, 
Ain, Sadne, Ai'ddohe, Gard, Arvo, laere. Drome, 
Durance ; chief towns, Geneva, Brieg, Seyssel, Lyons, 
Vienne, Valence, Avignon, Tara.scon, Arles ; total 
length, 504 miles ; passes through fine scenery ; fierce 
current prevents navigation above Lyons ; canals con- 
nect R. with Loire, Seine, Rhine. 

Wood, Valley of the Rhone ( 1900). 

HHONGEBIRGE (50* 30' N., 10* E.), mountain 
group, N.W. Bavaria and Hoeso-Nassau, Germany; 
highest peak the Wassorkuppo (3115 ft.). 

RHOPALOCERA, see under Lbpidoptrra. 

RHUBARB, any one of several plants of the 
genus Rheumy the R. rhayonticum and R. unduhtum 
being grown extensively in Britain, U.S.A., and other 
temperate coimtrios; their leaf-stalks, boiled with 
simar, being a favourite article of food. The R. 
officinale ana K imlmaium are grown ohiofly in northern 
China, but also to a small extent in Europe, their roots 
being dried and employed as a drug, used, in Pmall 
do.Bes, from ^ to 2 grs., as an astringent tonic, and in 
larger doses, 16 to 30 grs., as a purgative. Gregory's 
'powder^ composed of rhubarb, magnesia, and ginger 
(dose, 20 to 60 grs.), is a popular ancf valuable moans of 
administering tlie drug. 

RHYL, (53* 39' N., 3* 29' W.), watering-place, 
near mouth of Clwyd, Flintshire, Wales. Pop. (1911) 
9005. 

RHYME, the roourronoe of similar sounds at 
intervals not too great to bo perceived by tiio ear. 
Rhyme as a poetical devio® was not used by the 
ancients. Only when tho quantitative system had 
grown corrupt in mediaeval times did rhyme come 
into prominenco. Rhyme usually denotes a corro- 
sponcicnoe in tho final syllables of words at the ends 
of lines, and in English the vowel sounds and following 
conson.mtal sounds of a perfect rhyme must be the 
same, but tho preceding consonantal sound must be 
different, e.g, lovo, dove ; crow, true. For false r., 
see Assoi^AKcB. See also Portey. 

RHYMNEY (51* 46' N., 3® 16' W.), town, Mon- 
mouthsliire, England ; ironworks ; collieries. Pop. 
(1911) 11,451. 

RHYNCHOFLAGELLATA, a sub-class of Flagel- 
lata {q.v.). 

RHYNGHOPHOROUS BEETLES, Rhyncho- 
PHOBA, a sub-order of Beetles with head prolonged 
into a snout or rostrum. Those most familiar are 
the {Curculionida!)^ the 20,000 spccioi of 
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which occur all over the world. Both laxT« and 
adults are vegetarian, but many are exceedingly 
(lostructivo to plants. The Ambrosia, and Elm 
iicetles {Scolytiam) are wood- and bark-borera, the 
former living gregariously in a burrow and feetog on 
fungi growing therein. 

RHYNGHOPS, Skimmeb. see under Gull Family. 
RHYOLITE, Liparitb or Quabtz-Tbaohytb, group 
of volcanic rooks, widely distributed and resembling 
granite in chemical composition ; highly acidic ; 
occurs mostly in lava flows, especially in Lipari 
Islands (whence name Liparite) ; with exception of 
dacites (^v.) the only lavas containing free primary 
quartz. They contain orthoolase, plagioclase, felspar, 
and biotite. 

RHYTHM, a combination of movements or sounds 
halting and recurring at intervals on a more or less 
settled plan, producing that balance which is one of 
the main constituents of harmony. It applies to the 
world of motion and of sound that peculiar quality of 
harmonious order which in the visual world is called 
symmetry. Its three chief spheres are music, lit., 
and dancing. In all three it is notable that the 
modem tendency is to favour an iiTegular and appar- 
ently unsettled system of cadence rather thau the 
staid and weU - ordered r. of classical times. A 
striking instance of this may bo found in the comparison 
of a fugue of Johann Sebastian Bach with a modern 
composition of Debussy. 

Contrary to popular impression r. is fully as im- 
portant an element in prose as it is in verso ; it is 
more obvious in verso because it is aided by outward 
manifestations, but it is perhaps of even greater 
importance in prose, where, owing to the absence of 
formal restrictions, the danger of inharmonious lack of 
balance is all the greater. There is without doubt an 
unconscious use oi r. as the vehicle of emotion, and it 
is noticeable that impassioned prose such as oratory 
often acquires a perfection of r. which brings it near 
to blank verse. 

Thomson, The Basie of En^. Rh/iJim (1904); 
Saintsbury, History of Prose Rhythms (1912). 
RHYTINA, SteUer’s Sea Cow, see under Sieenia. 

RIAZAN, see Ryazan. 

RIBBON FISHES and OAR FISHES (Trachy- 
plendis), long, laterally oomprossecl, fragile, bony 
(ishes with thin light bones and silvery skin. The 
Oar Fish or ‘ King of the Herrings,’ many spooimons 
of which have been stranded on British coasts, may 
bo over 20 ft. long. They live in the open sea, but 
are seldom captured alive. 

RIBBON-WORMS, see Nembrtine Worms. 
RIBEAUVILLE, see Rappoltsweilbr, 

RIBEIRA (42* 35' N., 9* 6' W.), town, province 
Corunna, Spain. Pop. 12,600. 

RIBEIRO, BERNARDIM (1482-1662), Portug. 
poet and sec. to the court. Disappointed in his love 
for his cousin, D, Joanna Zagalo, and banished from 
court, the poet composed his five exquisite eclogues. 
His chief work is Menina e Moga, a pastoral romance. 

RIBERA, GIUSEPPE (1588-1656), a leading 
artist of the Span, school, settled in Naples, became 
(^urt painter, and member of the Academy of St. 
Tiiike at Horae. The subjects of his pictures are mostly 
horrible and gruesome. 

HIRES, SCO Currants. 

RIBOT, ALEXANDRE FfiLDC JOSEPH (1842- 
), Ft. statesman; moderate Republican, promi- 
nent 1877 onwards ; Foreign Minister, 1890-93 ; 
Premier, 1892, 1895, and 1898; brought about alliance 
with Russti, 1895 ; as leader of opposition greatly 
dreaded ; lofty, eloquent speaker ; member of Fr, 
Academy. 

RIBS, see Skeleton. 

RIBWORT PLANTAIN, see Plantain, 
RICARDO, DAVID (1772-1823), Eng. political 
economist; Jew converted to Christianity ; obtained 
practical knowledge of economics from early life as 
stockbroker, when he amassed large fortune; pub. 


High Price of Bullion a Proof of the Depreciation of 
Banknotes, first soiontlflo treatise on currency, 1810. 
This and various articles written at aJ)out this time, in 
clear, trenchant style, exercised great influence on 
economic theories. He publisliod Principles of Politi- 
cal Economy and Taxation, 1817, universally praised, 
though now to a large extent antiquated ; most import- 
ant feature, doctrine of nature of rent; M.P., 1818-23. 

RICCI, MATTEO (1662-1610), ItaL CathoUo 
missionary: entered Society of Jesus, 1571, and went 
to East ; in India, 1678-^82 ; went to China and 
settled with his friends in Peking. R. devoted him- 
self to teaching and the writing of works in Cliincsc, 
astonishing the people by his mathematical ami 
scientific knowledge ; was specially popular for con- 
structing a map which made China prominent. 

RICCI O, see Eizzio. 

RICE {Oryza sativa), the staple Asiatic cereal ; 
grown in hot, damp plains, well irrigated ; unhusked 
r. is known as paday, and the areas under cultivation 
as ‘ paddy fields | ; flower differs from that of most 
grasses in possessing six stamens. Principal rice-pro- 
ducing countries are : India (78J million acres under 
r.), Japan, Siam, Madagascar, Ceylon, U.S.A. 

RICE BUNTING, BOB o’ Link, Boblink, Bob- 
Lincoln {Dolichonyx oryzivora), N. Amcr. relative 
of the Buntings— a favourite singer, and an esteemed 
article of food. 

RICE, JAMES (1843-82), Eng. novelist; collabo- 
rated with Sir Walter Besant [q.v.), 

RICH, EDMUND, see Edmund, Saint. 

RICH, PENELOPE, LADY (c. 1562-1607). dau. 
of Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex ; famous as the 
Stella of Sidney’s Aatrophel and Stella, 

RICH, RICHARD, 1ST BARON (C.1600-G7), Eng. 
Lord Chancellor, 1547-61 ; Attorney- General of Wale.s, 
1632 ; Speaker, 1630 ; long career of treachery ; Henry 
VIII.’b tool in persecution of Moro and Fisher, and 
simpression of monasteries ; reformer under Edward 
VI., but eager to persecute Protestants under Mary. 

RICH HILL (38® 6' N., 94* 20' W. ), city, Bates County, 
Missouri, U.S.A. ; coal mines ; brick- and tile-works. 

RICHARD I., Okur-db-lion (1167-99), king of 
England ; third s. of Henry II. ; Duke of Aquitaine, 
1168; auco. to Eng. throne, 1189; raised money for 
Crusade; prominent in capture of Acre, 1191; de- 
feated Saladin at Araujo 1191 ; on way home, captured 
and imprisoned by Leopold of Austria ; handed over 
to Emperor Henry VI., who released him for ransom ; 
on return to England, 1194, crushed bro. John’.s 
intripes against him ; subsequently returned to Fr. 
dominions ; killed during siege of castle of Chains. 

Archer, Crusade of Richard 1. 

RICHARD II. (1367-1400), king of England ; s. of 
Black Prince ; succ., 1377 ; met rebels under Wat 
Tyler at Mile End and Smithfield, 1381, and ended 
their insurrection ; deprived of absolute power by 
Lords Appellant under Glouoester, 1388; concluded 
peace witn France, 1390; revenged himself on Lords 
Appellant, 1397-98, sentencing them to death or exile ; 
captured and deposed by cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke 
(afterwards Henry IV.), 1399; subsequently im- 
prisoned in Pontefract Castle. 

RICHARD III. (1462-85), king of England ; s. of 
Richard, Duke of York ; distinguished at battles of 
Barnet and Tewkesbury ; crowned, 1483 ; shortly 
afterwards his nephews, Edward V. and his bro., 
wore murdered in Tower, by his orders ; suppressed 
Buckingham’s insurrection, which ensued ; defeated and 
killed at Boaworth by Henry of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII. ), 1485. See Life and Reign of Richard III,, 
by Gairdnor ; and Life and Character, by Markham. 

RICHARD, EARL OP CORNWALL, see CORN- 
WALL, Earl of. 

RICHARD, FRANgOlS MARIE BENJAMIN 
(1819-1908), abp. of Paris, 1886; cardinal, 1889. 

RICHARD OF CANTERBURY (d. 1184), abp. 

of Canterbury, 1173. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER (c. 1336-1401), 





Eng. monk and historian ; wrote Svecuhm Hiatoriale 
de Qaatia Regum Anglice, 447-1066 (Rolls Ser.), of little 
value ; forgery, De situ Britannioe, for long accepted. 

RICHARD. ST. (1197-1263), bp. of Chichester, 
England, 1244. 

RICHARDSON, HENRY HOBSON (1838-86), 
Amer. architect of groat and original gifts. 

RICHARDSON, SIR JOHN (1787-1865), Soot, 
zoologist, associated with Franklin and Parry in 
their arctic expeditions. 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL (1689-1761), Eng. 
novelist ; b. Derbyshire ; s. of joiner ; after successful 
apj^enticeship, entered into business, became printer 
of House of Commons Journals, and King’s Printer; 
was made master of the Stationers’ Company. R. 
bepan to write novels when advanced in years ; he had 
gamed some reputation as a writer of letters, and was 
approached with a view to publishing a ‘ model ’ letter- 
writer; this he did (1741), hut his first novel, Pamela^ 
suggested by the other idea, was published some 
months before (1740). 

It was intended as a ‘moral’ novel, and therefore 
met with much ridicule, but was original and full 
of life. Pamela was followed by Clariaaa Harlowe^ a 
lomewhat tedious sevon-vol. novel, witten in 17 4 4- 4 8, 
and History of Charles Orandison, 1763. 

R.’b chief legacy is his introduction of the analysis 
of human emotion into novel-writing, but his constant 
• moralising is wearisome, and he occasionally degenerates 
into prurience. Ho had many continental admirers. 

Fielding’s Joseph Andrews was begun as a satire 
on Pamela. — Lt/c, by Austin Dobson (1902). 

RICHELIEU, CARDINAL DE, Armaitd Jbait 
DU Plessis (1685-1642), Fr. statesman ; bp. of Lu^on, 
1607 ; representative of clorgv in States -General, 
1614; Sec. of War and Foreign Affairs, 1616; assisted 
Marie do’ Medici in recovery of power, 1620 ; cardinal, 
1622 ; Minister of State, 1624-42. R. laid foundations 
of Franco’s pre-eminence ; won permanent power over 
king on ‘Day of Dupes,’ 1630; over-rode opposition 
of Gaston d’Orldans, bro. of Louis XIII., and secured 
supersoBsion and exile of Marie do’ Medicis ; made 
government strong by suppression of feudal nobility ; 
captured Rochelle, 1628, and destroyed political 
power of Huguenots, but granted them certain amount 
of religious toleration; initiated policy of opposition 
to Austria in Thirty Years War, and so destroyed 
power of France’s great rival; opposed Hapsburgs 
in Netherlands and Piedmont, and aided revolt of 
Catalonia against Spain ; patron of letters (founded 
Academie fran^aiae), magnificent, extravagant ; his 
taxes and wars sapped real prosperity of country. 

Lodge, Life of Richelieu; Hanotaux, Hiatoire du 
Cardiruil de Richelieu ; Perkins, Richelieu. 

RICHELIEU, DUG DE, Armand-EmMANUEL- 
Sophie-Septemanie DU Plessis (1766-1822), Fr. 
statesman ; grandson of the ^eat R. ; volunteer in 
Russ, army, 1790; Foreign Minister of Franco after 
Restoration, procured speedy evacuation by allies ; 
failed to carry through electoral reform and new Con- 
cordat. 

RICHEPIN, JEAN (1849- ), Fr. dramatist, 

poet, novelist ; good psychologist, especially in his 
plays. 

RIGHERUS (later X. cent.), Fr. chronicler ; monk 
at Reims. 

RICHFIELD SPRINGS (42° 60' N., 76° W.), 
village, summer resort, on Schuyler Lake, Otsego Co., 
New York; sulphur springs. Pop. (1910) 1603. 

RICHMOND (39° 49' N., 84° 62' W.), city, capital 
Wayne Co., Indiana, U.S.A. ; railway and commercial 
centre ; manufactures agricultural machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 22,324. 

RICHMOND (37° 43' N., 84° 16' W.), city, capital, 
Madison Co., Kentucky, U.S.A. ; manufactures tobacco, 
flour. Pop. (1910)6340. 

RICHMOND, city, Victoria, Australia ; S.E. suburb 
of Melbourne. Pop. 40,000. 

RICHMOND (37° 32' N., 77° 26' W.), town, capital 


of Virginia, U.S.A. ; finely situated on James River 
( with falls) I public buildings include City Hall, 
oapitol, various libraries and museums ; seat of 
Richmond Coll., a Women’s Coll., and a Ne™ Univ., 
and of many educational institutions ; nas R.C. 
cathedral. R. was capital of the Southern Con- 
federacy, 1861-66, but being evacuated, was occupied 
by the Federala, April, 1866 ; great coal -mining and 
industrial centre ; important manufactures of tohacco 
and cigars; has also ironworks, manufactures of 
machinery, locomotives, paper, cottons, fleur, artificial 
manure, etc. Pop. (1910) 127,628. 

RICHMOND (64° 24' N., 1° 46' W.), town, on 
Swale, Yorkshire ; fine old ruined castle ; trade 
chiefly consists of agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 
3934. 

RICHMOND (51° 28' N.. 0° 18' W.), formerly 
Sheen, town, Surrey, on Thames ; noted for its 
scenery; has remains of tlio Royal palace of Sheen. 
Pop. (1911) 33,223. 

RICHMOND, Earldom and Dukedom of. — The 
Counts of Brittany held in early times the title of 
Richmond in Yorkshire ; first of line to rank as Eng. 
carl is Count Alan, lord of R. (c. 1146). In 1399 the 
earldom was finally separated from Brittany ; it was 
granted to Edmund Tudor, 1463 ; merged in Crown, 
1486. Henry VIII. created his illegitimate son Duke 
of R., 1526 ; dukedom has been held by Stewart family 
of Lennox, 1023-72, and from 1676 by the Lennox 
family, descendants of Charles II.’s illegitimate son. 

RICHMOND AND LENNOX, DUCHESS OF, 
Frances Teresa Stewart (1648-1712), Eng. court 
beauty; maid of honour; m. 6th Duke of R., 1667; 
attack of small-pox, 1668, spoiled her appearance. 

RICHMOND, LEGH (1772-1827), Anglican 
clergyman ; wrote The Dairyman! a Daughter, which 
had extraordinary circulation. 

RICHMOND, SIR WILLIAM BLAKE (1843- 
), Eng. painter ; succ. Ruskin as Slade prof, at 
OxfoM, 1878 ; fashionable portrait-painter. 

RICHTER, EUGEN (1839-1906), Ger. politician; 
liberal and free-trader of old-fashioned type ; opposed 
to Socialism ; one of first Freiainniye ; founder, 1886, 
and editor of Freiainnige Zeitung. 

RICHTER, HANS (1843- ), Hungarian 

musician ; conductor at Bayreuth festivals since 
1876, of Birmingham festivals, 1885-1909, of Hall6 
concerts, Manchester, 1900 on. 

RICHTER, JOHANN PAUL FRIEDRICH, 
Jean Paul (1763-1826), celebrated Ger. novelist and 
humorist; b. Wunsiedel, Bavaria; studied, Leipzig, 
1781-84 ; best works, Die unaichtbare Loge, Hesperus 
Oder 45 Hundspoattage, Flegeljahre (novels) ; Leben 
Fibels, Doktor Katzenbergera Badereiae (humoristic 
works) ; Levana oder Erziehungalehre (educational 
treatise). 

RICHTHOFEN, FERDINAND, BARON VON 

(1833-1905), Ger. geographer ; pub. well-known 
geographical work, China, Ergebniaae eigner Reisen und 
darauf gegriindeier Studien, 1877-85; prof. Geo- 
graphy at Berlin, 1886-1906. 

RICINA (43° 20' N., 13° 30' E.), ancient town, 
Picenum, Italy, on Potenza. 

RIGINUS, see Castor Oil. 

RICKETS, Raohbtis, a constitutional disease of 
childhood, characterised chiefly by softening and 
consequent deformities of the bones. The disease is 
duo to alteration of metabolism believed to bo due 
to defective diet, the deficiency being in proteids and 
fats, but there is another opinion that it is due to a 
toxajmio condition of the alimentary tract. Un- 
healthy conditions of life and bod hygiene are con- 
tributory causes. The symptoms which are first 
evident are digestive disturbances, vomiting, and 
diarrhoea, with profuse sweating, especially of the 
head, and general restlessness. Changes in the bones 
become evident, enlargements appear at the ends of 
the ribs, the wrists, and ankles. The long bones 
become curved, this being best seen in the bones of 
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tho leg, which curve usually outwards (bow-leg), and 
the cheat is dcforuiod, the breast-bone standing out 
promiueutiy, and the ribs sinking in, at the junoiion 
of ribs and rib-oartilages, at the side. There is often 
also deformity of the pelvis, whioh, in females, leads 
to serious difficulties in childbirth. The treatment 
of r. is mainly in the direction of improving tho general 
hygiene and nutrition. Starchy foods are reduced in 
quantity, and plenty of milk and, after the first year 
of life, light soups and moat juice given. Attention 
is paid to the warmth and general conditions of the 
chud, and plenty of fresh air and sunshine is necessary. 
Cod-livor oil and lacto-phosphato of iron are drugs of 
great value in improving this condition. 

RICKMANS WORTH (61* 38' N., 0° 28' W.), town, 
on Colne, Hertfordshire, England ; paper-mills. Pop. 
(1911) 6288. 

RICOCHET, tho low firing of a gun, so that tho 
shot bounds along the ground — a deliberate device 
in the XVII. and XVIII. cent’s. 

RICOLD OF MONTE CROCE (1242-1320), 
ItaL Dominican, who preached in Muslim lands. 

RIDDLES, very ancient form of diversion, men- 
tioned in Homer ; most famous classical instance, 
tho Riddle of tho Sphinx, answered by (Iklipus ; 
references in the Bible, e.g. Samson’s conundrum to 
tho Philistines. Frequently embodied fragment of 
mythology. Popular in tho Middle Ages, still in 
vogue in Russia and in the East. 

RIDING, use of animals, especially horse, as means 
of locomotion known since earliest time ; Greeks and 
Romans expert horsemen, rode without saddle ; 
Numidian cavalry in groat demand as mercenary 
troops, rode barebacked without bridle ; horses never 
used extensively by Jews. Good horsemen ride with 
body above hips loose, to move with swing of horse ; 
bridle held in left hand ; both hands kept low ; right 
hand used as moans of preserving seat sure sign of 
bad horseman; seat preserved by balance combined 
with grinping with thigh and knee ; foot should be 
level with horse’s barrel excey^t in such forms as fox- 
hunting (q.v.) and horse-racing (^.v.) when stirrup- 
leathers must be shortened. Military horsemanship 
differs from ordinary ; Italian cavalry probably best 
horsemen. 

RIDINGS (originally (ArtMiny/, the third part), name 
applied to the throe districts of Yorkshire (N.,E., andW.). 

RIDLEY, NICHOLAS (1600-56), Eng. chaplain to 
Henry VIII., 1641 ; supported Lady Jane Grey ; tried 
as a heretic under Mary, and burnt. 

RIEGO NUiStEZ, RAFAEL del (1784-1823), 
Span, agitator ; imbibed Liberal ideas while prisoner 
in France ; made independent revolt backed by his 
regiment, 1820 ; captured and hanged. 

RIEHM, EDUARD KARL AUGUST (1830- 
88), Qer. Old Testament scholar ; prof, at Heidelberg. 
1861, Hallo. 1862. 

RIEL, LOUIS (1844-86), Canadbn rebel; led 
disoontented M6ti8 ; headed insurrections in Manitoba 
region, 1869, 1886 ; betrayed and executed. 

RIEMANN, GEORG FRIEDRICH BERNHARD 
(1826-66), Ger. mathematical physicist; studied at 
G6ttingen (1846) and BerUn (1847-60) under Dirichlet 
and Jacobi ; wrote th esis on theory of functions of a 
complex variable (1861). This theory ho applied sub- 
sequontW in a memoir on Abelian functions (1857). 
Much of his host work deals with tho applications of 
pure math’s to the .solution of problems in physics. 

RIENZI, COLA DI, Ribnzo (c. 1313-64), Rom. 
tribune ; friend of Petrarch, and one of precursors of 
Rei^aissance in that he strove to restore glories of 
ancient Rome ; raised the people, who proclaimed him 
tribune, 1347, and established republic ; several Ital. 
towiM joined, but R. alienated supporters by extortions, 
and in few months was forced to fly ; again obtained 
power, 1354, but was murdered. 

RIESA (61* 20' N., J:p 18' E.), town on Elbe, 
kingdom of Saxony ; sawmills ; boat- building yards. 
Pop. (1910) 16,i63. 


RIESENER, JEAN HENRI (1734-1806), Pf. 
cabinet-maker ; b. Gladbaoh ; apprenticed in Paris to 
Ooben, whom be succeeded ; married twice ; divorced 
second wife ; greatest of Louis Seize cabinet-makers ; 
son became famous portrait painter. 

RIESENGEBIRGE, QiANT MOUNTAINS (60® 48' N., 
16* 36' E.), mountain range, Germany, separating 
Bohemia from Pruss. Silesia and connected westward 
with the Erzgebirge, and eaatwaurd with the Sudetenge- 
birge ; length, 24 miles ; highest point, Schneekoppe 
(6260 ft.). 

RIETI (42* 26' N., 12* 63' E.), ancient BealCf 
cathedral city, province Perugia, Italy. Pop. 10,600. 

RIEVAULX (64* 16' N., 1* 0' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England ; ruined mediaoval abbey. 

RIFLE-BIRDS {Ptilorhia), genus of Birds of 
Paradise, found in woods of N. Australia and New 
Guinea. 

RIlTiES. — Military rifles, that is, muskets with 
grooved barrels, date from tiie XVlll. cent., and 
examples may be seen in the museum of the Royal 
United Service Institution. 

The Mini6 rifle used in the Crimean War (1854) wii.h 
the final typo of muzzle -loading weapon. The modt;rrj 
rifle is associated with a brooch-loading action, and tho 
first tyi)0 was used at the battle of Sadowa in 1866 ; 
it was called the needle -gim, but four years later it was 
out-ranged by the French * Chassepdt.* 

In Britain in 1866 the old Enfield rifle of 1863 was,, 
provided with Snider’s breech action, but in 1877 tho 
Martini-Henry b.-l. rifle was adopted. The third stage 
of tho rifle was reached when the breech action was 
connected with a chamber, placed either along tho 
barrel or near the trigger-guard, to contain a reserve of 
cartridges. Tho Brit, army was re-armed with the 
Lee-Motford Magazine rifle, 1892-94. According to 
tho official Field Service Pocket Book (1911), the sixteen 
principal states have in use: tho Mannlicher (’Slfl and* 
•266) ; tho Mauser (‘311, *301, -276, *256) ; tho Krag- 
Jorgonsen (*316 and *266) ; tho Lebel (*316) ; the Year 
38 ( -266) ; the 3 Line (*3) ; the Schmidt-Rubin (*296) ; 
tho Springfield (*3). 

These vaiious rifles are sighted to 2000 to 2460 vds. 
Except the Belgian and Swedish rifles (Mauser), which 
have round-nosod bullets, all fire pointed bullets ; and 
all aro charger- loading except the Mannlicher rifles 
used by Bulgaria, Austria, Holland, and Italy, whioh are 
clip-loaders, and tho French ‘ Lebel ’ rifle, which loads 
from a tube at the fore end. 

In every army various other types of rifle oxjst, as on 
tho score of expense a complete re-armament with a 
new weapon is rarely carried out. First lirui troops 
have tho newest rifles and hand over their discarded 
weapons to reserve troops. It is estimated that 
£24,000,000 would be needed to re-arm tho lYench 
infantry (3^ million) witfi a now rifle. An automatic 
rifle would double tho expenditure of ammunition, and 
its delicate mechanism would doubtless ui\fit it for tho 
rough usage of active service ; there is also a special 
danger pointed out in our article on automatic pistols 
iq/fi). Existing rifles are often improved as to 
ballistics by changes in powder and bullet ; for example, 
tho German * S ’ bullet has advantages up to half a 
railo, but at longer ranges the French ‘ D ’ bullet, which 
is heavier, should prevail. 

Brit, infantry are armed with the short magazine 
Lce-Enfield rifle, calibre -303 in., composed of 62 
separate parts. It is constructed on the bolt system, 
the breech being closed by a bolt which is worked by a 
lever on the right side. The bolt contains the main- 
spring and striker. It is ’ charger ’ loading, and tho 
charger holds 6 cartridgos. The rifling is on the 
Enfield system, with left-hand twist, one turn in 10 in. 
Muzzle velocity about 2440 is. This rifle has an adjust- 
able blade foresight and radial backsight with vertical 
adjustment and wind-gauge. Longtk of rifle with 
normal butt about 3 ft. 8} in., or with sword bayonet 
about 6 ft. 2 in. Weight with magazine empty about 
(Mark IV.) 8 lb. 14i oa. 





The foresight is of blade pattern, and is made in 
seven heights. The backsight is fitted with a leaf 
and has a curved ramp on each side of the bed on 
which the slide rests and by means of which elevation 
is obtained. The leaf is graduated on the right by 
lines for every hundred yards from 200 to 2000 yds. 
The slide can bo adjusted for every 60 yds. The 
lines on the left of the leaf give graxiuations for 25 yds. 
The wind-gauge is adjusted by means of a screw with 
milled head on the right. On the left side of the rifle 
long-range sights are provided for ranges from 1600 
yds. to 2800 yds. 

A magazine of sheet steel to hold 10 cartridges is 
fixed in front of the trigger -guard. The cartridges rest 
on a platform which is actuated by a spring made from 
ribbon steel : to afford a smooth bearing lor the plat- 
form an auxiliary spring is fixed by a lip and stud to the 
front of the magazine. With a distinct aiming mark 
within about 1000 yds. soldiers can deliver 12 to 16 
rounds a minute with fair accuracy. 

Morris Tube is a small-bored rifled tube inserted in a 
rifle barrel for purposes of firing-practice at short range. 

RIGA (66® 67' N., 24® 3' E.). port, Livonia, Russia ; 
near mouth of Dvina ; formerly fortified ; has an old 
castle ; formerly a member of Hanseatic League ; ha s 
very lar^e import and export trade, although the 
harbour is closed by ice for four months every year ; 
exports corn, flax, hemp, timber, skins, linseed, eggs ; 
manufactures cottons, machinery, glass, paper, oto. 
Pop. (1910) 324.720. 

RIGC, JAMES HARRISON (1821-1909), Eng. 
Wesleyan minister and educationist; member of first 
London School Board. 

RIGGING, term applied to whole machinery of 
propulsion of a sailing ship, including mast, yards, sails, 
and the complexity of cordage; divided into ‘standing’ 
(fixed) and ^ running ' (haulable). ‘ Standing r.’ com- 
prises those ropes by which mast is secured and 
assisted against force of wind ; backstays support 
against force from behind, breast-stays and shrouds 
resist lateral pressure, all combine against force from 
front. * Running r.’ includes movable timber (spars), 
sails, and the tacWo necessary for their management. 

There are two main types of rigging, one where sails 
are slung parallel with vessel (fore and aft), the other 
where sails are placed crosswise (square) ; shape of sails 
usually triangular in first case, rectangular in second. 
Most primitive form, still to bo seen in small craft, con- 
sists of qiiadrangular sail with rope for hoisting ; mast 
must be between wind and sail, nonce, in tacking, sail 
frequently lowered and rehoisted. ‘ Lug-sail,’ the next 
development, is ‘lifting’ sail, i.e. carries wind-pressure 
upwards. Both these styles are cumbersome. A 
further step is introduction of ‘jaws,’ bifurcation of 
boom (spar attached to lower border of sail) to moot 
mast enabling sail to swing either way ; second sail, 

* jib,* now makes its appearance, attached in front of 
most to bowsprit (prolongation of bows). Schooner- 
rigged vessels are development of this class, g^enerally 
two- or three-masted- In large vessels such as Sovereign 
of the Seast 1637, sauare sails were used ; modem largo 
sailing-vessels usually combine these types. 

It is impossible to give history of evolution of sail ; 
process of adaptation differing in various countries; 
e.g. in Mediterranean and East, lateen rig. Variation 
of ‘ lug ’ still habitually used. 

Cordage now made of hemp or esparto grass, formerly 
hide or leather ; matting sails used on Chin, junks. 

R. of all vessels is development of above types ; no 
different types evolved ; difference lies in development. 

RIGIDITY, MODULUS OF, see Elasticity. 

RIGORISM, term used of any ethical theory (such 
as those of the Stoics and of Kant) which is ascetic in 
type and finds the moral value of conduct rather in 
self-control and obedience to law than in conduciveness 
to happiness. 

RIMBAUD, JEAN ARTHUR (1854-01), Fr. poet ; 
after producing marvellous ‘ Symbolist ’ noems be- 
tween ages of seventeen and nineteen, ana enjoying 


friendship (which turned to enmity) of Verlaine and 
other chief contemporary poets, vanished from Europe ; 
his poems appeared as Lee Illumimtions, 1886. 

RIMINI (44® 3' N., 12® 33' E.), town, Forli, 
Italy ; there are many remains of the ancient city of 
Abiminum, which, after belonging to the Umbrians 
and Etruscans, was taken by the Romans in 286 B.c., 
and at a later date was a bone of contention between 
Goths and Byzantines ; after passing through the 
hands of Byzantines, Lombards, and Franks, it 
came in 1237 to the possession of Mala testa family, 
by whom it was sold to Venice in 1603 ; seized by 
pope in 1628, remaining a papal possession until 1860. 
Rom. remains include triumphal arch erected to 
Augustus, five-arch marble bridge, and parts of the 
old walla. There are many interesting mediaeval and 
Renaissance buildings, including flne cathedral (built 
by Sigismondo Mala testa in middle of XV. cent, as 
a monument to his romantic attachment to his third 
wife, Isotta degU Atti), and the Palazzo Ruffo, which 
is associated with the murder of Francesca da Rimini 
in 1285 ; the churches of St. Girolamo and St. 
Giuliano contain pictures by Guercino and Veronese 
respectively. R. is an episcopal see. The principal 
inclustries are sliipbuilding, fisheries, and the manu- 
facture of matches, furniture, and silk. Pop. (com- 
mune) 48,000. 

RIMPLER, see Fortification. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, NIKOLAS ANDREIE- 
VITCH (1844-1908), Russ, composer; wrote opersis, 
symphonies, and songs. 

RINDERPEST, Cattlb-Plaqut?, infectious disease 
affecting cattle, sheep, goats, camels, deer, and similar 
animals ; endemic in Central and Southern Asia ; 
introduced into S. Africa towards end of XIX. cent. ; 
only occurring in Western Europe from time to time by 
infection through imported cattle or hides. The last 
outbreak in Britain occurred in 1872, infection being due 
to cattle imported from Germany. 

The disease is believed to bo caused by a bacterium, 
but the infective agent has not yet been isolated, 
although it is known to exist in the excretions, and in 
the blood, flesh, organs, and their secretions, of the 
affected animal. Tno symptoms include fever, diar- 
rheea, inflammation of the mucous membranes, and 
groat prostration ; there may bo discharges from the 
nose, mouth, and eyes, difficulty in breathing, a hard 
cough, and sometimes an eruption on the skin. In 
districts where the disease is endemic an attack is 
usually much slighter than in cases elsewhere, and the 
symptoms mild and difficult to recognise. Diagnosis 
is most certain when made after a post-mortem examina- 
tion of an animal which has died or has been killed, 
the intensely congested appearance of the alimentary 
canal and respiratory passages being characteristic. 
The chief protection against the disease is by the pro- 
hibition of the importation of cattle from infected 
countries, while inoculation methods, either of bile or 
of blood scrum from affected animals, have had some 
success in producing protection against attacks. . 

BING, ornament for fingers or ears ; also used by 
savages for various other parts of body. R’s have been 
worn from earliest times, most ancient being those found 
in Egyptian tombs. They may be made of gold, silver, 
or precious metal, and may carry precious stones. 

It is supposed that r’s owe their origin to the cylin- 
drical seals of early times. These developed from small 
stones to signet rings, or rings with engraved seals, used 
by their owners for giving their authority to documents, 
etc. Among the later r’s of the ancients nr© found 
those used for ornamental purposes only, and of these 
the pure gold belonged to the rich, but the poorer 
classes had rings of silver, bronze, iron, glass or porce- 
lain. Episcopal r’s are given to bishops on consecra- 
tion ; betrothal and wedding r’s are given as pledges, 
and were used in this way bv the - Jews before the 
Cliristian era. Posy r’s had rhymes engraved on the 
inside of the boom and were common in XVI.-XVIL 
cent’s. See also Eab-bxno. 
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RING OUSEL, see under Thbush Family. 

RINGWOOD (60® 61' N., 1® 47' W.), market-town, 
on Avon, Southampton, England. Pop. (1911) (rural 
district), 7151. 

RINGWORM, disease usually aifooting the scalp, 
caused by a fungus which grows on the naira, char- 
acterised by the development of a bald spot which is 
scaly and has broken hairs upon it. The treatment is 
to apply X-rays to the affected spot, which remove the 
hairs, or paint it with formalin, which kills the fungus. 

RIO CUARTO (34® S., 64® 39' W.), town, on Rio 
Cuarto, Cordoba, Argentina. Pop. 16,000. 

RIO DE CONTAS (13® 17' S., 42® 34' W.), town, 
Bahia, Brazil. Pop. 18,000. 

RIO DE JANEIRO (22® 57' S., 43® 7' W.), maritime 
state, Brazil, drained by Parahyba ; interior is moun- 
tainous ; chief product, coffee. Pop. 970,000. 
Capital, Nictheroy. 

RIO DE JANEIRO (22® 67' S., 43® 7' W.), 
capital, Brazil, beautifully situated on cast coast, 
on inlet of same name ; archiepiseopal see, but no 
oathedraL Public buildings include the old city 
palace, formerly viceregal residence, and the museum, 
formerly imperial palace, national library, observatory, 
arsenal, exchange, palace of justice, and various 
ministerial offices. There are numerous philanthropic 
institutions, one or two educational establishments, 
fine parks, and botanical gardens. The climate is 
hot and unhealthy. 

R. was discovered by Portug. explorers early in 
XVI. cent. ; French settled hero in 1555, but were 
subsequently expelled by Portuguese ; taken by 
French for short time in 1711 ; became capital of 
Brazil, 1763 ; scone of rising in 1831, which led to 
abdication of Pedro 1. In 1876 several largo banks 
failed ; and here occurred the revolution of 1889, 
when Brazil was proclaimed a republic, and rising of 
1893, when’ town was damaged by bombardment. 

The harbour is one of the finest in the world, and the 
commercial importance of the city is very groat, half 
the imports and exports of Brazil passing through it ; 
exports coffee, gold, manganese ore, hides, tobacco, 
diamonds, rubber, etc. Pop. 858,000. 

RIO DE ORO (23® 30' N., 16® W.), Span, posses- 
sion, Wt Africa, extending along Atlantic coast between 
Capes Bojador and Blanco, and forming part of W. 
^hara ; area, 71,000 sq. miles; administered under 
the control of the governor of the Canary Islands. 
Pop. 13,000. 

RIO GRANDE DEL NORTE (36® N., 106® 40' 
W.), river, N. America, rises in San Juan mountains, 
Colorado, and flowing S.E., forms boundary between 
Mexico and Texas; falls into Gulf of Mexico; length, 
2000 miles. 

RIO GRANDE DO SUL (21® 47' S., 40® 62' W.), 
most southerly state, Brazil, lying between Atlantic 
and Uruguay R. ; area, 91,333 sq. miles ; plateau in 
N., grass-covered plains in S. Colonised by Jesuits 
in XVII. cent., R. Q. came under Portug. control, 
1760 ; rebellion occurred, 1836-46 ; became state of 
Brazilian Republic after revolution of 1889. Soil is 
fertile ; pastures of S. and S.W. given up to rearing 
of cattle, horses, and sheep, the principal exports 
being hides, horse -hair, bones, tallow, and preserved 
meat. Cereals, vegetables, fruit, coffee, and sugar-cane 
are grown. Minerals include coal, gold, lead. Chief 
towns are Porte Alegre and Rio Grande do Sul. Pop. 
1,400,000 ; (town) 20,000. 

RIO GRANDE DO SUL (32® 7' S., 62® 18' W.), city, 
seaport, state Rio Grande Do Sul, Brazil ; exports 
dried meats, hides. Pop. 22,000 ; (state) 1,410,000. 

RIO MUNI, see Muni River Settlement. 

RIO NEGRO (40® S., 64® W.), (1) territory, E. mrt 
of Argentina. Pop. 30,000. Capital, Viedma, on Bio 
Negro; (2) river, rises as Ouainia, Colombia, S. 
America, tributary of Amazon ; length c. 1400 miles. 

RIO PARDO (29® 68' S., 62® 30' W.). town, Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, at junction of Bio Pardo and 
Jacuhy. Pop. 4000. 


RIO TINTO (37® 46' N., 6® 38' W.), town, Huelva, 
Spain ; copper mines. Pop. 11,300. 

RIOBAMBA (1® 38' S., 78® 40' W.), town, capital, 
province Chimborazo, Ecuador. Pop. 19,000. 

RIOJA, LA (25® 26' S., 67® W.), province, N.W. 
Argentina. Pop. 89,000. Capital, Rioja. Pop. 6600. 

RIOM (46® 54' N., 3® 8' E.) (ancient Bicomagus), 
town, Puy-du-D6me, France; formerly capital of 
Auvergne. Pop. 10,700. 

RIOT, a tumultuous disturbance of the peace by 
three or more persons assembling on their own auth- 
ority, with the intent to assist one another mutually 
agamst any who shall oppose them in some enterprise 
of a private nature ; also the carrying out of this 
enterprise in a violent and turbulent manner to the 
terror of the people — whether the act intended were 
of itself lawful or unlawful ; punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour. Com- 
pensation is to be paid out of the police rate to persons 
sustaining damage in a riot ; formerly it was recover- 
able from the Hundred. The Riot Act (1714) makes 
it felony for twelve or more persons, assembled un- 
lawfully to the disturbance of the peace, to refuse 
to disperse after proclamation. 

RIOUW, Kmo (0® 69' N., 104® 26' E.), archipelago, 
Dutch East Indies, S. of Malay Peninsula. Pop. 
116,000. 

RIPLEY (63® 3' N., 1* 25' W.), town, Derbyshire ; 
collieries; silk-mills. Pop. (1911) 11,848. 

RIPLEY, GEORGE (1802-80), Amer. man of 
letters ; took active part in Transcendental move- 
ment, and inaugurated Brook Farm experiment. 

RIP ON (43® 60' N., 88® 60' W.), city, on Silver 
Creek, Fond du Lao Ounty, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; 
flour-mills, canneries. Pop. (1910) 3739. 

RIPON (.54® 8' N., 1° 31' W.), town, on Ure, York- 
shire, England ; episcopal see, has fine cathedral 
(dating from XII. cent, and containing many interest- 
ing monuments) ; R.’s manufactures (especially 
spurs) have greatly declined ; in neighbourhood is 
Studley Royal, seat of Lord R., with Fountains Abbey 
in the grounds. Pop. (1911) 8218. 

RIPON, Barony, Earldom, and Marquessatb 
OF, Eng. honours. — Duke of Queensborry (q.v.) was 
created Lord R., 1708. Frederick John, younger 
son of Thomas Robinson, Lord Grantham, or. Viscount 
Goderich, 1827 ; Prime Minister, 1827-28 ; was oreated 
Earl of R., 1833; known as ‘ Prosperity Robinson.* 

RIPON, 1ST MARQUESS OF, Georqe Fred- 
ERICK Samuel Robinson (1827-1909), Brit. Liberal 
statesman ; succ. his f. as Earl of R., 1869 ; Sec. for 
War, 1863-66 ; See. for India, 1866 ; pres, of the Council, 
1868^73 ; commissioner to decide Alabama claims, 
1871 ; or. Marquess, 1871 ; Viceroy of India, 1880-84; 
incurred disapproval at home for too Liberal measures ; 
Colonial See., 1892-96 ; Lord Privy Seal, 1905-8. 

RIPPERDA, DUKE OP, John William (1690- 
1737), Dutch minister of Philip V. of Spain ; bitterly 
disliked by Castillian nobility ; concluded treaty with 
Austria, 1725, falling into dis^aco when Austria broke 
agreement, 1726; imprisoned for treasonable utterances; 
escaped ; slain at Ceuta, fighting against Spain. 

R18TITGH, JOVAN, Rtstich (1831-991, Servian 
Liberal statesman ; responsible for wars with Turkey, 
1876-78, which resulted in some gains to Servia, but 
loss of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; fell, 1893. 

RISTORI, ADELAIDE (1822-1906), famous Ital. 
tragic actress ; in Studies arid Memoirs left her inter- 
pretation of her characters. 

RITSGHL, ALBREGHT (1822-89), Ger. theo- 
logian and philosopher ; ed. at Halle ; prof, at Bonn, 
1862, Gottingen, 1864 ; at first influenced by Tubingen 
school, but rejected their standpoint. His view of 
Christianity is to divorce it from metaphyines ; thus 
all controversies as to the nature of the 'Father and 
Son are fruitless ; spiritual experience is everything. 
His theology has had considerable influence, though 
often only partially accepted. 

RITBGBX, FRIEDRIGH WILHELM (1806-76), 
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Ger. philologist ; b. Grossvargula, in Thuringia ; prof, of 
Fhildogy^ Broslau (1834), Leipzig (1865). Among his 
pupils wero Curtius, Ihne, Bibbeok, Buoheler. As 
a scholar his fame will always be secure on account of 
his great collection of Ija(in inscriptions, PrUcm 
LaiinUatU Monurntnia Epigraphica (1862), on which 
was modelled the famous Berlin Corpus Imcriptionum 
Latinarunu 

RIT80N, JOSEPH (1752-1803), Eng. antiquanr; 
collected Minot’s Poems, Ancient Eng» Metrical Uo- 
mancu, etc. 

BITTER, see Knighthood. 

RITTER, KARL (1779-1859), Ger. geographer 
whose name is borne by geographical institutions 
in Berlin and Leipzig; chief work, Geography in its 
Relation to Nature and the History of Men. 

RITUAL, the outward acts of worship. In com- 
mon use, a Ritualist is a High Churchman or one who 
copies in the Anglican Church the ceremonial of the 
Roman, but this is a narrowing of the term. B. plays 
a prominent part in all religions, indeed it would be 
difficult to imagine a religion with no outward forms : 
it is more necessary even than priesthood or sacrihee. 
B. is historically closely allied to sacramentalism, i.t. 
the performance of certain outward acts, and the use 
of symbols becomes a supernatural act and the ^mbol 
becomes identified with the thing symbolised. Gradu- 
ally a rite once practised becomes more and more 
elaborate, and onco begun is seldom dropped; the 
two chief tendencies of B. thus are to oomplexity and 
conservation. Some religious systems are almost 
entirely r. ; in others, e.g. Cathoho Christianity, the 
doctrinal and r. are both hi^y developed. 

Frazer, Golden Bough; Robertson Smith, Religion 
of the Semites. 

RIVA (46® 64' N.. 10® 60' E.), town, on Lago di 
Garda, Tyrol, Austria ; tourist resort. Pop. (1911) 9224. 

RIVE-DE-GIER (46® 33' N., 4® 41' E.), town, on 
Gier, Loire, France ; coal mines ; glass- and iron- 
works. Pop. 16,600. 

RIVER ENGINEERING, works for the improve- 
ment of a river ; cither for preventing floods or in- 
creasing the capacity of tho river for navigation. 
R. e. is often a difficult matter owing to irregular flow 
of river and materials it carries. A river’s power of 
moving objects depends on tho velocity of the current, 
but this difficulty is modified where there is a lake in 
its course, for rooks, stones, and other debris are 
left lying in tho lake, and the remaining flow is much 
freer than would otherwise be the case. Floods also 
cause difficulties. When the land through which a 
river flows is hard and impervious to rain, the water 
flows rapidly from tho hills into the river, which cannot 
accommodate the extra supply, and therefore a flood 
takes place. The remedy is to widen or deepen the 
river Manuel ; in some cases dams are built across 
one end of a vallev, thus forming a reservoir, which 
can be emptied when the flood is past. Sometimes 
rivers may be helped against floods by removing 
obstructions which occur in their course. Obstruc- 
tions may bo either natural, such as accumulations of 
gravel, 6:eo trunks, or artificial, as mining refuse, 
sluices for mills, wide piers for bridges. 

Sometimes the embankments of the river are raised, 
but this course tends to lift the level of the river bed, 
and is not to be recommended, for if the river bed bo 
of a higher level than the surrounding country, there 
is the danger that the banks may be broken and the 
land devastated. An instance of this is found in the 
Hoang Ho, China, where periodic floods take place. 
Artificial banks were erected some time back, and 
they have caused the river bed to rise. The conse- 
quence is that very often large numbers of lives are 
lost, and neat damage is done to property, by the 
bursting of the banks when the river is in flood. 

Bends in a river tend to become carried away by 
the current endeavouring to take a short out. They 
often can be protected or eased by tho erection of 
timber or concrete walla. 
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R. e. may also be said to include operations at the 
mouths of rivers, which have to be kept free from sand 
accumulations by dredging. Bars are soon formed by 
the de^sits of sand and mud, carried some distance 
from the actual mouth of the river by the current. 
This is esi)ooially so in the case of river mouths where 
there are deltas. 

Fresh- water rivers depend entirely on their own 
supply for their capacity, but those rivers which are 
tidaX as tho Humber for instance, have their naviga- 
tional capacity greatly increased by the tides. In 
these oases great improvements may bo eilected by 
dredging. Narrow rivers hke the Clyde and the 
Tyne are more satisfactorily improved by deepening 
than are wide ones. 

In the case of estuaries, r. e. may be said to extend 
to the reclamation of land by the erection of artificial 
river banks (see Land). 

RIVERINA (33® S., 146® E.), large pastoral tract 
between Murray and Darling, New South Wales, 

RIVERS, EARLDOM OF.— Richard WoodvlUe, 
ist Earl (d. 1469), Eng. noble ; m. Jaquotta of 
Luxemburg, widow of the Duke of Bedford ; com- 
manded in French wars; his daughter Elizabeth 
married Edward IV., 1464, after which he adhered 
to Yorkist side; seized by Lancastrians and be- 
headed. — Anthony WoodvlUe, 2nd Earl (1442- 
83), held peat positions as uncle of Prince Edward 
(Edward V.) ; executed by Gloucester’s orders without 
trial ; author of translation, Dictes and Sayings, first 
book printed in England. — Richard Savage, 4th Earl 
(c. 1660-1712), Eng. general; first nobleman to desert 
James II. on landing of William of Orange, 1688; dis- 
solute but able character ; comm andor-in -chief, 1712. 

RIVERSIDE (33® 55' N.. 117® 20' W.), city, on 
Santa Ana, capital. Riverside County, California, 
U.S.A. ; orange orchards. Pop. (1910) 15,212. 

RIVIERA (44® N., 8® E.), the narrow strip of coast 
on Gulf of Genoa, Italy, ^tweon Nice and Spezia ; 
oclobratod holiday resort. 

RIVOLI (46® 34' N., 10® 48' E.), viUage, Verona, 
Italy ; scene of Fr. victory over Austrians, 1797. 

RIVOLI, DUKE OF, see MaSS&NA. 

RIXDORF, suburb of Berlin, Germany ; manu- 
factures linoleum. Pop. (1910) 237,369. 

RIZZIO, DAVID, Riccio (c. 1532-66), Ital. musician; 
sec. to Mary Queen of Soots ; murdered in bor presence 
in supper-room, Holyrood Palace, by Darnley and others. 

ROACH, see under Cahps. 

ROADS aro lines of communication constructed 
from place to place for vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 

‘ Road * is applied generally to a broad way, ‘ street ’ 
is restricted to ways which pass through oitios, towns, 
and villages. 

Tho Romans were the first European people to 
construct roads Bcicntificallv and secure their per- 
manency. Tho oldest and most famous of Rom. 
roads was the Appian Wav, commenced in 312 b.c. 
and named after Appius Claudius. The oonstruction 
of the Rom. road is charactoristio of the people ‘who 
invented it ; it follows a geometrically straight line 
without deviation according to the contour of the 
land, and in solidity it is almost imperishable. Two 
trenches wore first constructed indicating the breadth 
of the road. The interspace was then excavated until 
a solid foundation was reached. Slabs of stone were 
then laid on the foundation and consolidated by mortar ; 
the second layer consisted of rubble, tho third of fine 
concrete, and the fourth of a finely fitted mosaic of 
polygonal pavement stones. The total depth of the 
construction was frequently as much as 4 feet. The 
width was usually about 15 feet. Pavements of about 
7 feet in width frequently bordered the Rom. way. 
The Latin expression for road-making, munirs viam 
(lit, ‘to fortify a way*), is graphic. Some of the 
anoient Rom. roads are in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion to-day ; others form the foundation tor more 
modern ways. 

The Rom. methods wore adopted to some extent in 
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France in the XIX. o«nt., bat the aneient type has 
now been Bupersodecl by less costly and less massive 
t 3 ^m. Tho two prinoipal modem systems are the 
Tolford and the Macadam methods. The Telford road 
rests on a built foundation ; the Macadam road consists 
of several layers of broken stones. In London* owing 
to the noise of motor-traffiG and the constant wear and 
tear* wood pavement is almost exclusively adopted. 
This road pavement consists of a layer of concrete* on 
which is laid a layer of wood, and which is finally 
covered with a thin layer of tar-Macadara. 

In concrete roads the stone or clinker is broken into 
nodules of about 2 in. in diameter. The stones are 
then laid between layers of cement to a depth of about 
7 in., and are then rammed down to a depth of 6 in. 
In metalled roads the ‘ soiling ’ or lower layer of 
metalled work consists of lighter and cheaper materials 
than tho true metal or ton surface. Trap rock and 
granite well watered and rolled make tho best surface. 

ROANNE (46® 2' N., 4® 4' E.). town, Loire, France; 
ancient Rodumna ; cottons, woollens. Pop. 36,697. 

ROANOKE.— (1) (36® 10' N., 77® 16' W.) river, 
Virginia and N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; flows into Albemarle 
Sound. (2) (37® 16' N., 80® W.) city, on Roanoke, 
Virginia ; coal and iron mining ; tobacco factories. 
Pop. (1910) 34,874. 

ROASTING, see Cookery. 

ROB ROY, Robert M‘Qregor (1071-1734), the 
Scot. Robin Hood, subject of one of Scott’s novels. 
His exploits are matters of familiar knowledge. 

ROBBEN ISLAND (33® 47' S., 18® 23' E.), small 
flat island in Table Bay, S. Africa ; leper and convict 
establishments. 

ROBBERY, see Theft. 

ROBBIA, see Della Robbia. 

ROBERT I., THE Devil (d. 1036), Duke of 
Normandy ; aided Edward tho Confessor and was f. of 
William tho Conqueror. His ^andson, Robert II. 
(d. 1134), succ. William the C^onqueror as Duke of 
Normandy, 1087. 

ROBERT I., Robert Bruoe, Brus (1274-1329), 
Scot, king and national hero ; of Norman descent ; 
weat-grandson of Robert le Brus, 4lh lord of Annan- 
dale, by Isabel, 2nd dau. of David, Earl of Huntingdon, 
bro. of William the Lion of Scotland. His grandfather 
was one of three claimants to Scot, throne on death 
of ‘ Maid of Norway.’ Bruoe swore fealty to 
Edward L, 1296 ; joined Wallace (^.v.), 1297 ; one of 
four regents who continued struggle in Baliol’s name, 
1299, but submitted when Edward again marched 
north ; murdered his rival, Comyn, in quarrel in a 
church, 1300 ; crowned king at Scone, March 27, 1306 ; 
fled on news of Edward’s approach ; Edward d. at 
Burgh-on-Sands. Tho Eng. array under Pembroke 
scoured Scotland for Bruce, who led wild life in hiding, 
collecting forces ; Pembroke captured his castles and 
confiscated his estates and Bruce was excommunicated. 
The tide turned, 1307 ; Bruce won battle of Loudon Hill^ 
and by 1309 was lord of most of Scotland ; Edward II. 
was compelled to retreat, 1309 ; Stirling alone held 
out. A large Eng. army under Edward It., marching 
to relief, was decisively defeated at Bannockburn, 
June 24, 1314, by superior skill of Bruce. Invasions of 
England extort^ recognition of independence of 
Scotland by Treaty of Northampton, 1328. Bruce died 
of leprosy ; a wise king, a brave soldier, and a tnie 
patriot. Murison, Kijig Robert the Bruce \ Maxwell, 
Robert the Bruce, 

ROBERT II. (1316-90), king of Scotland ; s. of 
Walter the Steward and Robert Bruce’s dau, Marjory ; 
suco. uncle, David II., 1371 ; founded Stewart 
d 30 ia 8 ty ; nis peaceable nature was unfitted to 
troublous times. 

ROBERT II., THB Pious (c. 970-1031), king of 
France; suco. bis f., Hugh Capet, 996; excommuni- 
cated for unoanonical marriage with cousin, Bertha, 
Countess of Blois ; submitted after long struggle with 
papacy. 

ROBERT GUX8GARD, see OuiSOABD. 


ROBERT OF OLOVCEBTER (A late XUL o«nt.), 
Eog. ohronioler ; notable in early history of prosody 
as user of * fourteoncr ’ verses. 

ROBERT OF JUMI^GEB, bp. of London, 1044; 
abp. of Canterbury, 1051-52 ; d. 1070. 

ROBERTS, DAVID (1796-1804), Scot, landscape 
and architectural painter; ho travelled extensively, 
and most of his pictures were worked up from draw- 
ings made abroad. 

ROBERTS OF KANDAHAR, EARL, FbEDSBIOX 
Slkiqh Roberts (1832- ), Brit. soldier; b.Cawnpore, 

India; distinguished in Mutiny, 1867-68, Afghan War, 
1878 ; commanded at relief of Kandahar, capture of 
Kabul, defeat of Ayoob Khan, 1879-80; cr. baronet, 
1881 ; app. oommander-in -chief in India, 1886, and 
commanded in campaigns in Upper Burma, 1886-87 ; 
became general, 1890, field -marshal, 1895 ; or. baron, 
1892; freq^uently thanked by Parliament; Com- 
mander-in-chief in South African War, 1809-1900; 
secured triumph of Brit, arms and annexed Transvaal 
and Orange Free State; commander-in -chief of Brit. 
Army, 1901-4 ; cr. Earl Roberts of Kandahar, Pretoria, 
and Waterford, 1901, and voted grant of £100,000 by 
Parliament ; O.M., 1902 ; pres, of National Service 
League and advocate of compulsory military training 
in Britain. Author of Rise of Wellington; Forty-Orie 
Years in India; see Life, by Cobban (1901). His 
only son won V.C. and met death at Colenso, 1899. 

ROBERTSON, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1810- 
53), Anglican divine ; studied law, then worked for 
army, but went to Oxford and was ordained ; an earnest 
and able preacher and spiritual leader, though not a 
great thinker ; had considerable influence. 

ROBERTSON, THOMAS WILLIAM (1829-71), 
Eng. dramatist and actor, produced several plays in 
tho ’sixties, such as David Garrick, Society, and Caste, 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM (1721 - 93), Scot, 
historian and Presbyterian minister ; moipber of 
General Assembly, 1740 ; nominated to Edinburgh 
living, 1766 ; pub. History of Scotland, 1769, which 
speedily ran through numerous editions ; prinoipal of 
Edinburgh Univ., 1702; royal historiographer, 1703; 
pub. Charles V,, 1709; excellent at generalisation; 
style good, but not brilliant. 

ROBES, SCO Costume. 

ROBES, MISTRESS OF THE, see BEDCHAMBER, 
Officials of the. 

ROBESPIERRE, MAXIMILIEN FRANQOIS 
MARIE ISIDORE DE (175S-94), Fr. revolutionist; 
b. at Arras, of a legal family of Irish descent. Having 
qualified for the Bar, R. was appointed criminal judge 
at Arras ; resigned to avoid passing death sentence. 
His fame in the political world was made by his 
participation in discu.s.sion as to mode of electing 
tho States-general ; elected as one of the deputies oi 
the tiers of Artois in tho Statcs-goneral, 1789. 
R. was an ardent believer in Rousseau (^.v.). In the 
Assembly he was leader of the Extreme Left, or ‘the 
Thirty Voices,’ as Mirabcau called them ; but it was 
in the Jacobin Club that the influence of R. was truly 
in the ascendant. The death of Mirabcau in 1791 gave 
his policy room in the Assembly, but his narrowness 
and lack of insight were apparent in his motion that 
no member of the present Assembly should bo eli^ble 
for tho next. This was a death-blow to Mirabeau’s ideal 
of a competent ministry. Then followed tho flight of 
the king, the dissolution of the Assembly, ana the 
triumph of R. Meanwhile the Girondist party urged 
war with Austria, which Marat and R. successfully 
opposed. In April 1792 R. resigned his post ae publio 
prosecutor, and during the weeks of Terror whicn saw 
the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty he lay inactive. 
To Danton and Billand-Varenne he left the responsi- 
bilities of the deeds of August 10, but the deeds being 
accomplished he took his seat in the Commune of Paris 
and petitioned a revolutionary tribunal and a conven- 
tion. As deputy for Paris to the Convention he met 
with attacks, but in demanding the execution of Louis 
chew Danton and bis party to him. The Girondist* 
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WMre OTttcoiQe, and R. waa elooted to tliis new Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. R. \sas now tbe leader of the 
Revolution, and hia power aeemed supreme. All import- 
ant offices ho filled with his own tools, and abolished 
even a show of justice in the year of Terror, when he took 
from the tribunal the right of hearing w'itnesfles. R. 
now begw to oppose the Committee and to carry his 
own policy into practice. He instituted a great ffite 
in honour of the Supreme Being and the soul’s im- 
mortality — thus following Rousseau’s ideas. Matters 
drew to a crisia R. retired from the Convention for 
a month, and on his return his position was no longer 
secure. Onen feud followed, and R. was guillotined 
on July 28 as an outlaw. Narrow, unpractical, 
the victim of a fixed idea, B. was unfitted for the 
life of a statesman, but he was whole-hearted and, 
according to his lights, an unflinching patriot. 

ROBIN, see under Thrush FiMiiiY. 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW, see PucR. 

ROBIN HOOD, Eng. mediflsval hero, frequently 
mentioned in literature from XIV. cent. ; probably 
historical character ; there is no reason to doubt exist- 
ence of famous brigand when historical basis is con- 
ceded to earlier Arthurian legends ; variant name, 
Robin o’ the Wood ; depicted as brave and chivalrous 
adventurer who had liis headquarters in Sherwood 
Forest, whore ho levied toll upon travellers. Friar 
Tuck and Maid Marian are probably later additions to 
story. R. H. was popular hero as Arthur was pattern 
of nobility. 

Hunter, Great Hero of the Ancient MinatreUy of 
England (1852) ; Child, English and Scotch Popular 
Ballads (1888) ; Qummerc, Old English Ballads 

ROBIN HOOD'S BAY (54* 27' N., 0* 31' W.), 
inlet and seaside resort, Yorkshire, England. 

ROBINIA, genus of trees, order l^guminoso) ; 
flowers ^ink or white. Chief species, the Locust tree 
of America, yields hard wood of value. 

ROBINSON, AGNES MARY F., see Duolauy. 

ROBINSON, EDWARD (1704-1863), Amor. 
Biblical scholar and philologist ; chief w'ork, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine and Adjacent Countries, 3 vols, 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1676-1626), Eng. cler^man; 
founded oburoh in Leiden which produced Pilgrim 
Fathers {q.v, under Massachusetts). 

ROBINSON, SIR HERCULES, see Rosmsad. 

ROBS ART, AMY, see Leioxstrb, Robert Dud- 
ley, Earl ox. 

ROC, Rukh, bird in Arabian Nights which carried 
Sindbad from Valley of Diamond?. 

ROGAMADOUR (44* 47' N., I"* 42' E.), village, 
Lot, France ; place of pilgrimage. 

ROCHAMBEAU, JEAN - BAPTISTE - DON - 
ATIEN DE VIMEUR, COMTE DE (1726-1807), 
Ft. soldier ; marshal of France ; sent as lieu- 
tenant-general to America, 1780, and obtained capitubi- 
tion of Cornwallis at Torktoim. His a., Donatien- 
Maris- Joseph (1760-1813), was distinguished general. 

ROCHDALE (63* 37' N., 2° 10' W.), town, on Rooh, 
Lanoashire ; woollens, cottons ; seat of first oo-opera- 
tive society (1844). Pop. (1911) 91,437. 

ROCHE, SIR BOYLE, Bart. (1743 -1807), Irish 
politician and soldier ; celebrated for Irish * bulls.’ 

ROCHEFORT (60® 9' N., 6® 13' E.), town, Numur, 
Belgium ; marble quarries. Pop. 3600. 

ROCHEFORT (46® 66' N., 0^ 57' W.), fortified sea- 
port, on Charente, Charente-Inf6rioure, Franco ; im- 
portant naval station, with arsenal, hospital, and other 
establishments ; naval and commercial harbour ; ship- 
building yards ; scene of victory of Brit, fleet over 
French, 1809. Pop. (1911) 36,019. 

ROCHEFORT - LUC AY, VICTOR HENRI, 
MARQUIS DE, Henri Roohefort (1831-1913), 
brilHant Fr. journalist; editor of La Patrie; founder 
of La Lanterne (1808), La Marseillaise (1869), 
V IrUranaigeant (18^) ; a loader in Commune (1871) ; 
transported to New Caledonia, 1873; escaped, 1874; 
returned to Paris, 1880 ; attacked Thiers, supported 
Boulanger, stirred up feeling against Panama scandals 


(1892-05), and against Dreyfus (1897-99) ; author of 
frequently acted vaudevilles and novels, 

ROCHEFOUCAULD, See La RochefocoaULD. 

ROCHESTER.— (1) (61® 24' N., 0® 29' E.y town, 
Kent, England ; episcopal seo, has interesting cathedral, 
originallv founded by St. Augustine in 604 ; part of 
original building remains, but most of present structure 
is in the Norman and Early Eng. styleB of XL, XIL, 
and XIII. cent’s. R. has a i^mmar school, founded, 
1644 ; and ruins of an old Norman castle. Pop» 
(1911) 31,388. (2) (43® 8' N., 77® 41' W.) city. 

New York State, U.S.A. ; on Genesee R., 7 miles 
above L. Ontario ; scat of Univ. (founded, 1850) ; 
has R.C. cathedral ; Eric Ciual crosses river by 
aqueduct; falls of river supply power for lighting, 
haulage, and industrial purposes ; principal manu- 
factnres are clothing, boots and shoos, nilmer goods, 
agricultural tools, hardware, and photographic appli- 
ances ; fruit-canning is carried on ; seccl-gardons ond 
nurseries. Pop. (1910) 218,149. (3) (43® 16' N., 
71® 6' W.) city, New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; woollen 
manufaoturos. Pop. (1910] 8868. (4) (44® Y N., 92® 
24' W.) city, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; flour-mills. Pop. 
(1910) 7844. 

ROCHESTER, JOHN WILMOT, 2ND EARL 

OF (1647-80), Eng. wit, b. Ditohley, Oxfordshire. He 
was a reprobate at the court of Charles IL, but in 
spite of his excesses his wit was keen to the end. Ho 
is the author of the famous epitaph on Charles II. : — 

' Here lies our Borereign lord the king;, 

Whose word no man relies on ; 

He never Raid & fool ieh thing, 

Nor ever did a wise one.’ 

To which Charles is said to have replied, * My words 
arc my o;vn, my acts are my ministors’.* 

ROCHESTER, LAWRENCE HYDE, EARL OF 
(1641-1711), Brit, statesman; first lord of treasury 
(one of ‘the Chits’), 1679-84, 1686-87; pres, of 
Council, 1684-85, 1710-11 ; led Tory reaction under 
Charles II. ; able and conscientious ; wife, Henrietta, 
a famous beauty. 

ROCHET, white linen garment with sleeves, worn 
bp’s in Roman and Anglican churches; in R.C. 
church it is short and edged with laco; in Anglican 
Church long and with full sleeves, and is worn under 
chimere. 

ROCHFORD (51® 35' N., 0® 42' E.), town, Essex, 
England, on Roach estuary. 

ROCK, DANIEL (1799-1871), R.C. theologian ; 
wrote IJierurgia, or Oie Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, The 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

ROCK HILL (34® 66' N., 81® 5' N.), city, S. Qirolina, 
U.S.A. ; cotton manufactures. Pop. (1910) 72J0. 

ROCK ISLAND (41® 28' N., 90° 32' VV.), city, on 
Mississippi ; capital, Rock Island County, Illinois, 
U.S.A. ; scat of arsenal and armoury ; agricultural 
implements. Pop. (1910) 24,336. 

ROCK ROSE, see CiSTtJS. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL, pure silica (SiOj)^, crystallised, 
colourless, six-sided prisms ; found in quartz vciAS of 
granite, especially in Switzerland ; used for spectacle 
lenses. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN DAVISON (1839- I, 
Amer. millionaire; with bro. William (1841- ), 

Samuel Andrews, Henry M. Flagler, and Stephen V. 
Harkness, formed first groat ‘ trust,’ * Standard Oil 
Co.,’ 1870, himself pres. 

ROCKET.— (1) name of two species of plants; (2) 
cylindrical case filled with explosives, used in pyrotech- 
nics. signalling, and life-saving apparatus. 

ROCKFORD (42® 14' N., 89® W.), city, on Rock 
River, Illinois, U.S.A.; agricultural machinery; 
woollen goods. Pop. (1910) 45,401. 

ROCKHAMPTON (23® 26' 8., 160® 26' E.), sea- 
port, Quecnibland, Amitralia, on I^tzroy ; outlet for 
produce of Central Queensland ; frozen moat, live 
stock ; gold, silver, copper, coal ; sapphires and opals. 
Pop. 16,600. 

ROCKINGHAM, CHARLES WAT BON- WENT^ 
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WORTH, aND MARQUESS OF (1730-82), Brit. 
Whig stateBiuan ; first lord of treasury, 1765-66, with 
Burkis as see. ; fell through passing unpopular repeal 
of Stamp Act ; formed second ministry, 1782 ; poor 
orator and party manager. 

ROCKLAND.— (1) (44® 6' N.. 69® T W.) town, 
Maine, U.S.A., on Penobscot Bay ; lime-kilns ; ship- 
building yards. Pop. (1910) 8174. (2) (42® 16' N., 70® 
64' W.) town, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 6928. 

ROCKVILLE (41® 62' N., 72® 28' W.), city. Conn., 
U.S.A. ; silk and woollen goods. Pop. (1910) 7977. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT {Haplocerua mon- 
ianus), a goat- like relative of the Chamois (but no true 
goat) found on the Rocky Mountains from Alaska to 
the latitude of San Francisco. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS, system of ranges of W. 
N. America from Alaska to Mexico ; greatest breadth 
(c. 40® N.) 1000 miles; highest peaks, Mfc. M‘Kinlcy 
(20,464 ft.) in Alaska, and Blanca Peak (14,464 ft.). 

ROCROI (49® 65' N., 4® 31' E.), fortified town, 
PVance ; scene of Fr. victory over Spaniards, 1043. 

ROD, RDOUARD (1867-1910), Swiss noveUst ; 
prof, of Comparative Literature, Geneva, 1887-93 ; 
obtained wide appreciation as writer of psychological 
novels ; among emof books are La Course d la mort, 
Le Sens de la tne, L' Affaire J. J. Roussexiu. 

RODBERTU8, KARL JOHANN (1805-75), Ger. 
politician and writer ; minister of public worship and 
education for fourteen days in Hanseraann ministry, 
1848 ; leader of left centre in lower house, 1849 ; retired 
from politics on introduction of new electoral law ; 
called * founder of scientific socialism.* 

RODENTS, Rodentia, Cures, or Gnawers (Lat. 
rodot I gnaw), an order of mammals important on 
account of its wide distribution, for Rodents occur 
everywhere, and on account of the extraordinary 
number (almost 2700) of its species. From all other j 
mammals 
they can 
readily be 
d i s t i n- 
guished by 
their front 
or incisor 
teeth,which 
are long, 
parallel- 
sided, and 
chisel- 
edged, this 
last unique 
feature 
being due 

to the absence or insignificance of a layer of hard enamel 
on the back of the tooth, so that the back wears more 
rapidly and leaves the front edge projecting. The 
incisors never cease growing, but are worn away in 
front by gnawing as they are pushed forward from 
behind. There are no canine teeth, a great gap or 
diastema between front and back teeth allowing a pad 
of cheek skin to fall within the mouth. Rodents walk 
on the joints of their toes, which are tipped with blunt, 
sometimes hoof-like, nails. 

A groat family likeness runs through the Rodent 
family — they have long heads with sharp snouts pro- 
jecting far beyond a small mouth. Their gnawing and 
the sideways motion of their jaws in chewing is very 
characteristic. They are t 3 rpically vegetarian, but 
some, such as Squirrels, occasionally feed on birds’ 
eggs, or even young birds, while Rats devour fish, 
game, birds, frogs, and at times their own kind. 

Many different modes of life are exhibited by 
Rodents. Most are protected by their nocturnal habits ; 
but the Pocket-Gophers spend the whole of their 
lives imderground, the Rabbits, Marmots, and many 
others trust to the safety of burrows, the Hares to 
their speed of foot, the Porcupines to their spiny 
covering, the Beavers to a house entered from under 
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water, while the Squirrels live in the tree-tops, and 
the ‘ Flying ’ SQxnRRELS have made an effort to conquer 
the air. Several species hibernate in winter. 

Of peculiar structures, perhaps the most interesting 
is the skin-fold which enables the Flying Squirrels to 
parachute from tree to tree. The fur is generally 
short and soft, but it may be coarse, as in Rats, or even 
spiny, as in Spiny Mice and Porcupines. Very common 
are special glands which give a characteristic odour, 
as in the case of the Musk Rat. 

To man the group is of considerable importance. 
Owing to their vegetarian habit many Rodents are 
exceedingly destructive ; Squirrels destroy young trees 
by gnawing the bark, while Rats, Lemmings, and Voles 
often ruin the crops throughout wide districts, being 
slaughtered by thousands in ‘ plague ’ years. On the 
other hand, Beavers, Marmots, Chinchillas, Haros, the 
American Coypu, and others possess soft fur highly 
valued for garments and wraps, while garbage-feeders, 
such as Rats, play a useful part as scavengers. 

At the present day Rodents are found all the world 
over, although their chief home is in South America. 
Fossil remains indicate that they were plentiful even 
from early Tertiary times. 

The order Rodentia falls into two great divisions — 
SiMPLTCiDENTATA with a single pair of incisors in the 
upper jaw, and Duplicidentata with two pairs. The 
former includes three sub-orders: (1) Sciuromorpha — 
Squirrels, Beavers, Marmots, etc. ; (2) Myomorpha — 
Rats, Mice, Dormice, Gcrbils, Jerboas, Lemmings, Voles, 
Gophers, etc.; (3) Hystricomorpha — Porcupines, 
Chinchillas, Cavios, Agouties, Capybara, etc. Duplici- 
dentata includes only the sub- order Lagomorpha — 
Rabbits, Hares, and Picas. 

RODERIC (d. 711), ‘The last of the Goths,’ was 
Visigothio king of Spain, supplanting Witiza, whoso 
sons, aided by Tarik, a Moor, defeated and slew R. at 
Guadalcte. R.’sstory was treated by Scott and Southey. 

RODEZ (44® 21' N., 2® 36' E.), chief town, Aveyron, 
Franco, on Aveyron ; ancient Sagodunum ; cathedral ; 
textiles. Pop. 15, 600. 

RODIN, AUGUSTE (1840- ), Fr. sculptor; 

chiefly distinguished for portrait busts and statues. 
A bust and monument of Victor Hugo are his master- 
pieces; has executed Biblical and symbolical groups. 

RODNEY, GEORGE BRYDGES RODNEY, 
BARON (1718-92), Brit, admiral; admiral of the 
White, 1778; vice-admiral of Great Britain, 1781; 
destroyed Havre harbour, 1759 ; took Martinique, 
1761; cr. baronet, 1764; won victories of Cape 
Finisterre and Cape St. Vincent, and relieved Gibraltar, 
1780 ; captured St. Eustachia, 1781 ; defeated iV. fleet 
off Leeward Islands, 1782, his crowning victory; cr. 
baron, 1782 ; characterised by Lecky as vain, boasting, 
daring, skilful. — Life, by Hannay. 

RODOSTO (41® N., 27® 31' E.). seaport, European 
Turk(3y, on Sea of Marmora ; ancient Bisanthe or 
Rhndestus. Pop. 40,000. 

RODRIGUEZ (19® 40' S., 63® 26' E.), island, 
dependency of Mauritius, in Ind. Ocean ; area, 42 sq. 
miles ; of volcanic formation ; surface mountainous ; 
chief town and port, Mathurin ; R. was first visited 
by Portuguese, 1645, and has belonged to Britain 
since 1810; produces rice, cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
fruits, veget^les, timber. Pop. (1911) 4826. 

ROE, EDWARD PAYSON (1838-88), Amor. Pres- 
byterian clergyman and novelist ; wrote From Jest to 
Earnest, etc. 

ROE DEER, BOO under Deer Family. 

ROEMER, FRIEDRICH ADOLPH (1809-69), 
Ger. geologist ; prof, of Gool., Clausthal, 1846; director 
of School of Mines, 1862. 

ROEMER, OLE (1644-1710), Dan, astronomer; 
prof, at Copenhagen Univ. ; discovered velocity of 
light and invented accurate astronomical apparatus. 

HOERMOND (61® 12' N., 6® 69' E.), town, Lim- 
burg, Netherlands, at junction of Roor and Meuso ; 
cathedral ; cloth manufactures. Pop. (1910) 13,868. 

ROESKILDE, see Roskilde. 



ROGATION DA78— ROMAN ART 


ROGATION DAYS, the Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday before Ascension Day ; these days are 
appointed for prayer and fasting. 

ROGER Z. (1031-1101), Count of Sicily ; youngest 
of twelve sons of Tanored de Hauteville; divided 
Calabria with bro., Robert Guiscard, 1062 ; conquered 
Sicily, 1060-1101. 

ROGER II. (1093-1154), king of Sicily ; succ. his f., 
Roger I., as Count of Sicily, 1101 ; Duke of Apulia and 
Calabria, 1127 ; conquered Capua, Amalfi, and Naples, 
thus establishing later realm of the Two Sicilies, 
which he made civilised Norman state ; crowned, 
1130; established over-lordship over Arabs of Africa. 

ROGER (d. 1139), Norman priest; entered service 
of Henry I., who created him bp. of Salisbury ; became 
very powerful ; a worldly man. 

ROGERS, JAMES EDWIN THOROLD (1823- 
90), Eng. economist ; Drummond prof, of Political 
Economy, Oxford ; author of History of Agriculture 
arid Prices. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1500-56), Eng. Prot. divine; 
helped to publish Tyndalc’s Bible ; prebendary of 
St. Paul’s, 1661 ; accused of heresy and martyred 
under Mary ; first Protestant to sufTer in her reign. 

ROGERS, RANDOLPH (1826-92), Amer. sculptor; 
made bronze doors of Capitol at Washington. 

ROGERS, ROBERT (1727-1800), Anglo-American 
colonel and author ; Rogerses Rangers wore distinguished 
in Canada against French, 1755-60 ; mistrusted by 
nationalists and fought for Britain in War of Inde- 
pendence. 

ROGERS, SAMUEL (1763-1866), Eng. poet; 
b. Stoke-Newington ; entered his father’s bank, 1784 ; 
became head of the firm, 1793 ; famous as poet in his 
own day, and was ranked by Byron above Words- 
worth and Coleridge, but his works are unread to-day, 
and even The Pleasures of Memory is but a name. His 
home at 22 St. James’s Place, London, was noted for 
its elegance, and the witty company that visited it. 

ROGIER, CHARLES LATOUR (1800-85), Belg. 
statesman and author ; aided revolution, 1830 ; mem- 
ber of provisional government; Minister of Interior, 
1832-34; laid down railroads; Minister of Public 
Works, 1840-41; Minister of Interior, 1847-52, 1857-61; 
avoided revolution, 1848, by concessions; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 1861-68; freed navigation of Scheldt. 

ROHAN, LOUIS REN£ EDOUARD, CARDINAL 
DE (1734-1803), Fr. courtier ; notorious for the 
Diamond Necklace Affair. The necklace, originally 
made for Madame du Barry, was priced at £80,000 ; 
R., duped by De Lamotte, an adventuress, believed 
that the queen wanted it and became security ; Do 
Lamotte and her husband sold the separate stones; 
the theft discovered, Do Lamotte was branded, her 
husband fled to England, R. was tiicd and acquitted 
by the Parlemont of Paris ; becoming a popular hero 
R. was elected to the States-genoral, 1789. 

ROHAN, HENRI, DUC DE (1679-1638), Fr. 
Huguenot commander ; obtained for Huguenots 
Treaty of Montpellier, 1623, and became marshal; 
Huguenots crushed by Richelieu, despite warfare 
waged by R. and younger bro., Soubise, 1625-29 ; 
wrote Mimoires, famous book Parfait capitaine, etc. 

ROHILKHAND (28® 60' N., 78° 40' E.), division, 
United Provinces, India. Pop. 5,600,000. Chief town, 
Bareilly. 

ROHLFS, FRIEDRICH GERHARD (1831-96), 
Ger. explorer and author of books of travel ; first 
European to visit oasis of Touat in Sahara, 1864 ; 
explored Kamar, 1866; Siwa, 1869; Libyan Desert, 
1873-74; oases of Sokna and Koufra, 1878; consul at 
Zanzibar, 1885. 

ROHTAK (28® 54' N., 76° 38' W.), district, Punjab, 
India. Pop. 636,000. Capital, Rohtak. Pop. 21,000. 

ROKITANSKY, CARL, FREIHERR VON 
(1804-78), Ger. pathological anatomist ; b. Koniggratz, 
Bohemia ; studied med. at Prague and Vienna ; beoame 
assistant and later prof, of Pathological Anat. in Vienna, 
medico-legal anatomiet to the city, and medical adviser to 
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the Minister of Education ; pres., Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, 1869 ; founder of the great Vienna school 
of pathological anat., and author of various works on 
that subject. 

ROLAND, the hero of the famous Charlemagne 
legend. There is a nucleus of historical truth in uiis 
Chanson de geste, for in Eginhard’s Vita Karoli, one 
Hruodlandus, prefect of Brittany, was slain by the 
Gascons in a Pyrenees valley, but romance has magni- 
fied the hero and the campaign beyond recognition. 

ROLAND DE LA PLATIERE, JEAN MARIE 
(1734-93), Fr. statesman ; delegate of Lyons to obtain 
from Constituent Assembly nationalisation of debt, 
1791 ; he and his wife became ardent Jacobins ; 
Minister of Interior, 1792 ; one of ‘ SaTis culottes ’ ; joined 
party opposed to Robespierre, and sought to save 
king; resigned, 1793; committed suicide on hearing 
of sentence against his wife, Madame Roland, 
Jeanne-Mabib Phlipon (1754-93), heroine of Fr. 
Revolution ; nourished on classic fit. and full of Rom. 
republican ideas ; presided over celebrated Salon ; 
perished by guillotine, ‘ fresh, calm, smiling.’ 

ROLANDSECK (60° 40' N., 7° 12' E.), viUage, 
Rhineland, Prussia, on Rhine ; noted ruined castle. 

ROLLE DE HAMPOLE, RICHARD (d. 1349), 
Eng. author; b. Pickering, Yorkshire. His habits 
were rigidly ascetic ; adopted garb of hermit. He 
records visions and revelations ; and is reputed to 
have wrformod miracles. His most famous work is 
The Pricke of Conscience, a long religious poem in 
rhyming couplets. 

ROLLERS {Coraciidee), so called from theij habit 
of turning somersaults in flying ; a family of over 30 
species of Picarian Birds distributed throughout the 
Old World. The Common Roller {Coracias garrulua) 
is an occasional visitor to Britain. 

ROLLING MILLS, apparatus for reducing masses 
of metal to plates, bars, etc. ; metal is first heated, 
then roughly flattened by steam-hammer or coarse 
cogging-mill, then reduced between two iron rollers, 
flat or grooved, according to sliapo required ; vertical 
rolls sometimes used to smooth sides of plate ; process 
repeated with smaller- geared rollers till desired thin- 
ness is reached ; there are generally three rollers, 
plate goes through lower pair, repasses through top 
rollers ; specially shaped rollers for shaping tyres and 
tubes. 

ROLLS, see Record. 

ROLLS, MASTER OF THE, see MASTER OF THE 
Rolls. 

ROMA (26° 30' S., 148° 42' E.), town, Queensland, 
Australia ; wheat, fruit ; vineyards in vicinity. 
Pop. 3000. 

ROMAN (46° 67' K, 26° 55' E.), town, Rumania ; 
seat of Gk. bp. Pop. 14,400. 

ROMAN ARMY. — The genius of the Romans was 
seen in its highest oxprc'ssion in the organisation of the 
army. In the early da>s of the Republic the army was 
strictly a militia, where class distinctions were shpirply 
drawn, but Gaius Marius (b.c. 167-86) reconstructed 
the forces and created the professional soldier. Marius 
admitted all freeborn citizens to the infantjT, made 
the cohort, instead of the maniple, the unit, filled the 
ranks of the cavalry with Thracians, Africans, and 
Gauls, and the ranks of the light-armed troops with 
slingers from Liguria and the Baleario Isles. The 
Roman lemon consisted of 4000 infantry and 300 
cavalry, ft was not so heavy as the Gk. phalanx, and 
consequently better suited for offensive warfare. 
The infantry was distributed into four divisions — 
hastati (light armed) and principea (heavy armed) 
forming the first and second lines, and the triarii 
(veterans) and velites (skirmishers) occupying the rear. 
The legion was subsequently extended to embrace 
more than 6000 men, and was divided into ten cohorts. 
In the days of the Empire this magnificent organisation 
degenerated into a purely mercenary armv. 

ROMAN ART, like Rom. literature, developed at a 
comparatively late date in the history of the State, 



X3i8 ROMAN DE LA ROSE— ROMAN OATHOLIOISM 


Only when Romo had made bertoll miBtresa of Italy 
and had scoured her position in the Mediterranean Sea 
did she turn her thoughts sonously to the cultivation 
of her artistic talents ; and just as in her literature her 
first efforts were imitative rather than creative, so in 
her art she commenced bv reproducing Ok. originals. 
But there was latent in the ancient Italian tempera* 
ment an autochthonous artistic talent, which, though 
checked bv the Philhellenic enthusiasts of the late Re- 
public and early Empire, wag never quite extinguished, 
and reasserted itself in all its strength in the IL cent. a.d. 

Realism and detail were the distinguishing features 
of the decorative masterpieces of the anoient Etruscan 
sarcopham, and it was this realism and detail which 
oombated Hoilenistio conventions in the Imperial ago 
and conditioned the genuinely Rom. artistic expression 
in the commemorative reliefs and portrait sculpture of 
the Flavian period. The most ancient works of art 
preserved at Rome were of Etruscan origin. The arch 
and vault, which persisted in Rom. architecture even 
during the period when Hellenism exerted its most 
potent influence, were derived from Etmria. The 
waves of Hellenistic influence in art reached Rome 
in 212 B.C., when Marcollus transported from Syracuse 
the finest specimens of Gk. statuary, and from that 
period the triumphs of Rom. generals wore embellished 
with magnificent works of Gk. art. 

In the age of Cicero it was the custom of the cultivated 
to adorn their palaces and villas with masterpieces of 
Gk. art, and the ardour of the connoisseurs is illustrated 
by the correspondence of Geero. But Philhellemsm 
rapidly degenerated into dilettantism. Art for art’s 
sake was an ideal utterly alien to the Rom. mind ; but 
tho gift of moulding in marbles the busts of Romo’s 
valorous sons and representing in relief tho story of her 
greatness was an art worthy of Rom. cultivation, in 
that it was art for power’s sake. 

Augustus, realising the possibilities of art in estab- 
lishing the now order, extended his patronage to 
sculptors, painters, and architects. The new temples 
were adorned with reliefs illustrating the great 
events of Rome’s history. In those works the 
technical excellence reflects Gk. influences, but the 
motive ideal is purely Roman. A fine gpecimon of 
Rom. art in the Augustan age is the Ara Pacts Auguslcs. 
Under the Julio-Claudian dynasty the Hellonistio 
conventions cramped and trammelled the native 
genius. But there followed a genuinely Rom. artistic 
revival which culminated in the magnificent stone 
column and forum of Trajan. 

In the reign of Hadrian there was a revival of the 
Hellenistio tradition, which found expression in the 
ideal reprosentatioas of Antinous. But in the Antonine 
period the purity of the Gk. spirit and verisimilitude 
of the Rom. spirit alike failed before the blatant and 
bizarre influences of the East. Tho simple appeal of 
marble is abandoned for the gaudv eflectiveiiess of 
basalt, porphyry and alabaster, and mosaio work. 

ROMAN DE LA ROSE, Fr. allegory of XIV. cent. ; 
first part, written by Guillaume do Lorris, is full 
of tiie conventional allegorical incidents — tlie dream, 
the singing of birds, etc. ; second part, by Jean de 
Meung (q.v.), is satirical, realistic, * modem.’ The 
Middle Soots school Dunbar and Lyndesay) shows 
influence of both authors. The * !^8e * tradition 
coloured Eng. poetry for many years. 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM is the oldest and largest 
form of Christianity. Its name sufliGiently well sets 
forth its claim to be a Church for all time, all nations, 
all intelligences. From the name, too, the idea is 
farther deduced of a union with the Sec of Rome as of 
essential oonsoquonce. Indeed, iu the dosoription of 
thk portion of the Christian faith as the R.G. Church 
M oontMned the briefest and tersest account of all her 
claims and proofs. For, to begin with, the very notion 
of a Church, as continuing the work of Christ, implies 
the office of teaching all peoples. A Church is nothing 
else than an organiBo<l form of belief. If, then, it is 
f^imitted that Christ estabUsbod through the Apostles 


a form of doctrine and a means of propagating that 
doctrine, the logical conclusion, according to the 
Catholic theologians, would be to acknowledge at once 
the most astounding claim of Catholicism, her 
infallibility. 

This claim, therefore, she considers to be neoessasily 
bound up with the idea of a Church, and to be based 
on those texts of Scripture in which Christ desoribM 
His claim to reveal the truths of His Fat^r, and in 
those others in which He definitely oommtsaions His 
Apostles to teach to others what He has taught to 
them. To achieve this, a visible divine Society is 
needed — visible, that is, in the sense first of beins punUo; 
and second, of being recognisable among all other 
forms of belief. The first, or material visibility^ is 
ensured by communion with the Roman See, as 
representing the apostolic line. It is the outward 
symbol of visible unity and, as such, acts as a material 
centre of unity, expressed in material relations to a 
definite authority. The formal visibility of the Church 
is looked upon as a finer and more delicate mani- 
festation. It regards the divine Society of the Son of 
God as being clearly marked ofi from the Christian 
sects by certain attributes which evidently substantiate 
its claims to be of Christ. Necessarily it presumes 
certain moral predispositions on the part of the 
seeker ; it postulates in tho end a definite ^ift of God 
(never therefore originating from, or proauoible by, 
the would-be believer), known as the supernatural 
habit of faith. But gj'anting a right disposition and 
tho co-operation of God’s grace, tho clearness of her 
divinity, if she is at all to fulfil her mission of * teaching 
all nations,’ should bo apparent to the most unletterea 
as well as to tho most intelligent. 

Lastly, from her name may bo deduced her claim to 
the exclusive use of tho title Catholic. This boast of 
her universality has been the great modem ar^mont by 
which she has drawn to her some of tho noblest of her 
converts. It is essentially the argument of Laoordaire, 
Newman, Brunetidro, etc. ; in on exaggerated form 
it is the pith of the modernistic defence. Briefly, it 
may bo summarised thus : The facts brought forward 
by the study of comparative religions have proved 
a universal groping towards the full Christian faith 
as taught by Catholicism. A savage tribe here, a 
[ihilosoplucal speculator there, a mystio rite, a heathen 
custom, have each some separate idea whioh is evontu- 
ally found to exist also in the Catholic faith. These 
primitive notions are discovered by tho force of the life 
of tho human soul which has felt towards them and 
has found their truth by first finding their need. The 
void came first, then a religious idoa was found to 
satisfy that void ; tho idea was held in consequence to 
be true. If then, as opponents assert, almost every 
Catholic doctrine has been held by one people or 
another in the stages of the world’s development, 
the logical conclusion should not be, say her defenders, 

* Therefore Catholic doctrine is purely natural,' but 

* Therefore Catholic doctrine plainly suits the needs 
of the human heart.' In this sense, the Roman faith 
is Catholic, for it touches human nature at its base ; it 
is the bringing into one and gathering together of all 
the strongest facts of religion, of all elements of the 
religious idea whioh could prove their fitness by sur- 
vival, or their vitality by their growth, or by their 
richness their capacity Imr a deeper interpretation. 
It is here, say the modem apologists of the Church, 

* in the bosom of humanity,’ * in the full pell-mell of 
human life,' and not in tlm efforts of any individual 
that the fulness of religion oan be recognis^ 

Certainly the success and longevity of Catholioism 
are due to the unfaltering assertion of her olaimA 
Hampered at first by her connection with the Byiantine 
emperors, she was unable to develop henself upon 
her own linoA But when once she had emancipated 
herself from New Rome and had baptized Qovit aa 
earlier she had baptized Constantine, her influence 
over all Europe was without question. Then, at first 
tontatiYely* eventually with full oonscioueneai^ t)^ 
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Qreoks sprang 08 . from her communion and caused 
that split between Eastern and Western Catholicism 
which has brought untold evil on the Asiatic portion 
of the faith. From time to time, at Lyons (1274) 
and Florence (1439), to go back no farther, union has 
been made between Latin and Greek, but its effects 
have been short-lived and its purpose very slightly 
religious. 

European history she has to a great extent moulded, 
and the discoveries of America, etc., wore due in no slight 
measure to her missionary zeal ; and she endeavoured, 
through Las Casas and others, to mitigate the severe 
lot of the subject peoples. She is now in the whole of 
that continent numerically the strongest religious body. 

The Reformation showed her power, for with tno 
Reformation, ecclesiastical influence in the domestic 
life of the people has steadily declined ; and only those 
religious organisations which are frankly political or 
frankly adopt her methods have any hold on the 
national life. By the penal laws, Catholicism was long 
excluded from any position of trust or any opportunity 
for fairly stating her claims ; with their repeal, 1829, and 
the growth of the Oxford Movement her importance has 
been of marked increase. Her future in the British 
Isles will depend upon whether she will be able to 
grasp the opportunity which democracy affords her. 

Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine^ 1845 ; 
Coxon, Roman Catholicism^ 1912; Williams, Newman, 
Pascal, Loisy and the Catholic Church, 1900 ; Procter, 
Catholic Belief, 1907 ; Batifoll, Primitive Catholicism, 
1911. 

ROMAN EMPIRE. — For the later Rom. Empire, 
the seat of which Constantine established at Byzantium 
(henceforth Constantinople), the description ‘ By- 
zantine * is most convenient. The title ‘ East Roman * 
is not always correct : from Aiigustulus to Charlemagne 
East and West were nominally united. The ‘ Later 
Rom. Empire,* again, leads to confusion with the 
‘ Holy Rom. Empire of the Gorman People.* This 
latter should always be spoken of as the ‘ Holy Rom. 
Empire,* not as the * Rom. Empire ’ ; its tenant as the 
* Holy Rom. Emperor,* not the ‘ Rom. Emperor.* In 
the Middle Ages it wcw always, though not necessarily, 
hold by the king of the Ger. people, and hence often 
called the Ger. Ernxnro ; in the middc of the XVI, cent, 
it became attached to Austria, and is thence often crdled 
Austrian ; but these appellations lead to confusion 
with the bodies so nametl in the XIX. cent. 

RdMAN EMPIRE, THE LOWER, see Byzantine 
Empire. 

ROMANCE LANGUAGES, the general name for a 
group of modern languages and dialects owing their 
common direct origin to Latin. They are thus all 
Indo-European (or Aryan) languages (see Philo- 
logy). The following languages are comprised in 
the group ; French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Rumanian; to these must be added Romaunscb, the 
speech common in S.E. Switzerland, Provengal, the 
popular language of S.E. France, Walloon, the dialect 
of southern Belgium, and a number of Ital. and Span, 
local dialects. Although all derived directly from 
Latin, these languages present great points of mutual 
difference, some being very much more altered than 
others. This is duo partly to the fact that Rom. 
civilisation, and the language of tlio Romans, was 
more firmly established in some parts of the Empire 
than in others, and partly to subsequent alien invasions. 
Thus Spanish contains a considerable admixture of 
Arab, words, while Walloon and Romaunsoh have 
absorbed a number of Teutonic words ; French has been 
obviously influenced by the original Celtic and Ger- 
manio of natives and invaders, and Rumanian by the 
Slav speech of the surrounding populations. Some of 
the R. languages have in course of time been so pro- 
foundly modined by these influences as to become 
extinct, e.g* Dalmatian. Others, such as Sardinian, 
have bMn merged into one of the more vigorous R. 
languages or have sunk to a mere local dialect. A 
group of R. dialects may also bo mentioned of extra- 
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European growth, such as the French of the West 
Indies, the French of largo parts of Canada, the 
popular Spanish of South and Central America, the 
Portuguese of Brazil ; these generally show an older 
form of the parent language with an admixture of 
native and foreign wonis. In the Channel Islands 
dialect the oldest extant form of French is found. 

ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN (1848-91), Brit, 
biologist, animal pliysiologist, and pS 3 ^chologist. 

ROMANOV, FEODOR, see PmLAUBT. 

ROMANS (46** 4' N., 5** 4' E.), town, on Isdre, 
Dr6m6, France; leather manufactures. Pop. 17,700. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE, the greatest of 
St. Paul’s writings, was written from Corinth about 67 
or 68 A.D. It is Jiis most systcraatic theological treatise, 
and expands his view of Christianity and the Law, 
touching on many other matters besides. Its argument 
is Bometimos hard to follow, and, while showing his 
intense spirituality and dealing with practical problems, 
manifests also the involutions of his unique mind. 
External testimony in support of it is good ; it may 
have left traces else whore in the New Testament. Its 
authenticity is doubted only by the wildest critics. 
Its influence on Christian theology has been enormous, 
and all who have formed, or tried to form, their theology 
on Paul’s have largely based it on this Epistle. Spiritu- 
ally and intellectually it is one of the most wonderful 
productions of the Early Church. 

Qarvio, Romans (Century Bible) ; Sanday and 
Hoadlam, in International Critical Commentary. 

ROMANSHORN (47® 34' N., 9® 22' E.), town, and 
port, on Lake of Constance, canton Thurgau, Switzer- 
land ; commercial centre. Pop. (1910) 6973. 

ROMANTIC REVIVAL, see Renaissance of 
Wonder. 

ROM ANUS, name of four Byzantine emperors ; 
first (919-48) was deposed by his sons ; second (969- 
C3) acquired Crete; third (1028-34) suffered Muham- 
madan attacks ; fourth (10(58-71) lost Bari. 

ROMANY, see (Jypsiks. 

ROME (34® 16' N., 86® 12' W.), city, on Coosa, 
Georgia, U.S.A. ; cotton and lumber industries. Pop. 
(1910) 12,099. 

ROME, Roma (41® 64' N., 13® E.), capital of Italy 
and seat of the papal court, is situated on the E. bank 
of the Tiber, 16 miles above its mouth, on the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. Its site was marked out by nature for 
an important town. Its Seven Hills offered plentiful, 
thougn not perfect, refuge from the malaria of the 
valley, and the ford hero was from early times the route 
from Etruria into Samnium. The Janioulan Hill on 
the right or W. bank of the Tiber was not included in 
the city until some time after its foundation, and of 
the hUJs on the left bank the Avcfitine, Ccelian, Palatine, 
Esqniline, Viminal, Quirinal, and Capiloline composed 
the Seven, commemorated in the festival of the Septi- 
tnoiitium. 

The Seven Hills. — The earliest settlement, Roma 
quadrata, said to have been fortified by Romulus {q-v.), 
was on the Palatine Hill, the central eminence, close to 
the stream, with the Germalan and Velian spurs mn- 
ning N.W. and N.E. respectively. The four steep slopes 
of tne Palatine were crowned by a square wall, of which 
remains have been discovered, showing largo stones with 
no trace of mortar. The Aventine lies S. by the Tiber ; 
in the valley between it and the Palatine was the 
Circus Maximus, said to have boon formed by Tar- 
quiniuB Prisous. E. is Mons Ccelius separated by a 
deep valley from the Esquilino to the N., with ^fona 
Oppia and Mons Cispia. The Viminal, Quirinal, and 
Mons Pincius follow to the N., enclosing on its E. the 
Campus Martinis, between which and the Palatine Hili 
is the Capitollne. The Capitoline Hill has two peaks, 
the Arx and the Capitol ; its steep S. slope was known 
as the Tarpeian Rook, from the top of which traitors 
were flung. The valley E. of the Capitoline Hill was 
known as the Subura, in the lowest portion of which, 
at the foot of the Palatine Hill, was the Forum 
Romanum, 
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WaUs.— The city wall ascribed to SBRVnrs Tullius, 
of extraordinary height, surrounding all the fortified 
hills of the regal period, is still in places to be seen, 
with its groat trench and ditch. It just enclosed the 
Capitolina on the N.W., ending opposite the Tiber 
Island in the middle of the city, and excluding the 
plain of the Campus Martius between the hills and the 
river. The emperors Aubelxan (270-75) and Probus 
( 27fi-82) built a wall, starting by the Tiber S. of that 
of Servius and making a wider circle ; it touches the 
Tiber near the N.W. gate, goes S.E. along the left 
bank of the stream to within a short distance of the 
Pons Aurelius (the present Sistino Bridge), then 
includes part of the Janiculan Hill, returns to the 
Tiber and goes S. along the left bank to its sti^ing- 
plaoe, in all a distance of 12 miles. The Janiculan 
and its spur. Mans Vaticanus, became the papal 
quarters of the city and wore enclosed by the Leonme 
Wall, built by Leo IV. (847-65). 

Gates aad Streets. — The various gates (R. possessed 
thirty-seven) in the Aurelian Wall correspond to the 
streets of ancient R., which all converged on the ford 
over the Tiber. From the valley round the Palatine 
Hill went the Via Aurelia W., crossing the Tiber by 
the Pons Mmilius (Ponte Rotto) and having issue at the 
Porta Aurelia (S. Pancrazio) ; the Via Ostiensis, S.W. 
to the Rom. port, Ostia, passing through the Porta 
Ostiensis (S. Paolo) ; the Via Appia (Viadi Porta and 
Via S. Sebastiano), made by Appius Claudius, censor, 
304 B.O., as far as Capua in the »S.E. and extended later, 
the first great military road of R. ; the Via Tiburtina^ 
E., passing the Servian Wall by the Porta Esquilina, 
the Aurelian Wall by the Porta Tiburtina (S. Lorenzo) ; 
the Via Nomentana, passing the Servian Wall by the 
Porta Collinat the Aurelian by the Porta Nomentana 
(Porta Pia) ; and the great north road named from 
C. Flaminius, who repaired and extended it (220 B.O.), 
the Via Flaminia (del Corso), which issued by the 
Porta Flaminia (del Popolo). The Via Latina, still so 
named, branched of! from the Appian Way and wont 
S.E. through the Porta Latina. The Via Proenesiina 
and Via Labicana branched of! from the Tiburtine 
Wav. The Via Cassia, built c. 187 b.c., went from R. 
to Arretium, the Via Solaria (di Pia Salaria) from the 
Fta Nomentana to Reate ; the Via Cornelia and Via 
Triumphalis built at a later date led N.W. from the 
Campus Martius over the Tiber; and on the right 
bank the Via Poriuensis led S. from the Via Aurelia 
to the coast ; the Vice Asinaria and Tusculana ran 
S.E. from the Porta Asinaria, and there was another 
exit to the N. in the Porta Pinciana. 

In the city itself the most important street was 
the Sacra Via, which started at the Ksquiline Hill, 
curved round the foot of the Palatine Hill, and 
passed through the Forum Romanum, to the 
temple of Saturn below the Clivus Capitolinus. The 
Vicus Tuscus, an old Etrurian road, bounded the 
N.W. side of the Palatine square, running from the 
Sacred Way to the Circus Maximus. The Vicus 
lugarius, containing the temple of luno luga, goddess 
of marriage, passed from the Forum to the Porta 
Carmentalis along the S. slope of the Capitolium. 
Bridges were the Pons Suhlicius (the first), superseded 
by the Pons Mmilius, like itself in the centre of the 
city, the Pons Probi and Pons Theodosii farther 
south, and the pontes Oratiani, Cestius (the keystone 
of which is the Tiber Island), Fahricius, Aurelius, 
Agrippes, Neronianus, and JSlius, ascending the stream. 
Throe remain, and there are ten new ones. 

Etruscan Remains. — The great Etruscan Cloaca 
Maxima and other sewers drained into the Tiber the 
marsh round the Palatine Hill, and the former is of 
arohiteotural interest for its vaulting, the contribution 
of Etruria to the Rom. art of building. Another 
Etruscan building of interest is the Tullianum, known 
in mediieval times as the Mamertine Prison of the 
Capitoline Hill. ^ This vault, probably the oit^ well 
in the regal period, was used for political prisoners 
during the republic, apd is now consecrated as the 


Church of 8. Pietro in Carters, from the supposed im- 
prisonment here of St. Peter. 

Palatine Hill. — Primitive remains in the S.W. angle 
of the palatine Hill were connected in historical times 
with various incidents of the Romulus story (see 
below) ; both here and in the Area Palatina of the 
centre various earthworks are found. To the Area 
Palatina (near which stood the temple of Avollo 
Palatinus and other splendid buildings) the Clivus 
Palatinus ascended from the Sacred Way, spanned 
at this point by the Arch of Titus, which commemorates 
his capture of Jerusalem (70 a.d. ). Near the foot of the 
N. slope, parallel in the £. with the Sacred Way, was 
the Via Nova to the Forum ; it was the S. boundary of 
the S. buildings of the Sacrod Way. Between the two 
streets, one on each side of the Summa Sacra Via, were 
the temple of the Lares and Penates, and the temple 
thought to be that of lupiter Stator. The stately 
palace of Augustus {Domus Augustana) stretched 8. 
of the Palatine Area ; adjoining are the remains of a 
remarkable temple of the republican period. The 
house of the notorious Livia follows, and near the 
primitive remains of the W. corner was the temple of 
the Magna Mater, built by Augustus. From this 
point the Clivus Victories, a narrow winding path 
circling the N.W angle, led down towards the vicus 
Tuscus on the W. The various dwellings of rich 
Romans and the great palaces of Tiberius and Caligula 
are to bo traced in wiis angle, where the Farnese 
Gardens now stand ; the palaces of Hadrian and 
Severn 8 were in the S.E. Mention by classical writers 
of the marshy Feki6ruin show that it was between this 
hill and the Vious Tuscus. 

The Capitolium, the S. summit of the Capitoline 
Hill, was the site of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
(Jupiter of the Capitol), three times burnt and always 
rebuilt in the most costly fashion. The N. peak, tne 
Arx, held the temple of luno Moneta (the Mint, 
whence the term money), now the Church of S. Maria 
in Ara Coeli. On the Avontina there were temples of 
Luna, Minerva, Honos et Virtue, and the Bona Dea, 
the Thermos (Baths) of Deoianus and Antoninus, and 
the tombs of the Seipios; on the CssUan Hill stood 
the temple of Claudius; on the Oppian and Cispian 
hills, peaks of the Esquiline, were the Thermos of 
Trajan and Titus, Nero’s Golden House, the temple 
of luno Lucina, and various gardens and graves, 
including the tomb of Horace. On the Quirinal 
were the Therm® of Constantine ; at the foot of the 
Viminal and Quirinal, surrounded by the Servian 
Wall, were the Therm® of Diocletian ; on the Plncian 
were the Gardens of Sallust. 

From the beginning of the republio R. had an 
excellent water-enpply ; in addition to numerous 
springs, conduits were made, the chief being the 
Aqua Appia of the maker of the Appian Way, the 
Anio Vetus, Aqua Marcia, Alsietina, Traiana, Julia, 
Claudia. These supplied the numerous Thermos. In 
the old Forum Boarium, which occupied the E. side of 
the open space round the Pons Mmilius, the first 
gladiatorial show was held in 264 B.o. 

The imperial fora, Julium, Augustum, Nerves, 
Traiani, Pads Vespasiani, adjoin the Forum Romanum 
The Forum Romanum, the meeting-place of the 
comitia euriata and various public assemblies, is 
believed to have been the grave of Romulus and was 
the scene of many important Rom. events. Its 
central space was surrounded by numerous statues 
and buildings. On the W. of the Forum stood the 
Rostra, where speakers held forth, so named from the 
beaks of ships which from the maritime success 
against the Carthaginians (338) adorned the public 
platform. On the N. was the Curia, where the 
Senate met; it was restored by Diocletian and 
afterwards consecrated as the Church of S. Adriano, 
still standing. In front of the Curia was the Gomiiium, 
in low-lying, formerly marshy, district. The marsh 
waters formerly collected in the Locus Ourtiw and 
other pools in the centre of the Forum. The tbhflb 
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or Janxts, ascribed to the regal period, was at the N.E. j 
Its doors were always closed m time of peace ; the I 
olosing was a solemn occasion, as when performed by 
Ancnstus in 29 b.c. 

The temple of Saturn, of which remains are found, 
stood on the W. below the Capitoline slope ; it was 
connected with one of the oldest religions of the State, 
and contained the public treasury. In the S.E. on 
the Sacred Way are remains of the imperial temple of 
Castor and Pollux (Oastorum), built on the site of 
earlier temples, still to be traced, to these guardians 
of the Rom. State. The two republican basilicce, or 
law-courts, in the N.E. were superseded by the great 
Batiliea Julia^ commenced by Julius Caesar and 
frequently rebuilt in imperial times, on the S. side 
of the Sacred Way. Various arches erected by the 
emperors in this forum are, with the exception of 
the Arch of Severus in the N.W. (203 a.d.), now only 
to be traced by the arohseologist. 

The Sacred Way is of equal antiquarian interest. 

The site of the oldest building of all, the Mdaa VeatcB^ 
and oven the ashes of the fire brought from Alba Longa 
by Romulus, have been discovered in the S.E., with 
remains of imperial temples to Vesta on the same spot. 

The Sacred Way also contained the house of the 
Vestal Virgins, the palace of the Poniifex MaximiU 
{Regia), and the Templum Divi lulii on the S.W. On 
its N.E. side were the Templum Divi Antonini ei 
Divee Faustina! (erected by Antoninus Pius to his wife), 
which was rededioated to S. Lorenzo in Miranda in the 
Middle Ages, the Templum Divi Romuli, and the 
Basilica of Constantine. The Curia to the N. of the 
Forum Romnnum faces the Forum lulium on the other 
side of the modern Via Bonella. The legend elaborated 
in the JEneid of the connection of Venus with R. had 
been woven by Caesar’s time, and in the centre of his 
forum was the great temple of Venus Qenetrix. 

By crossing the Via aol Priorato on the N.E. side 
the Forum Augustum is reached ; it contained the 
temple of Mars Ultor, dedicated in commemoration of 
vengeance on the murderers of Csesar. E. is the muoh- 
restored Forum Traiani, entered by the Arch of Trajan, 
facing which at the N.W. end is the Column of TYajan. 

The Basilica and Bibliotheca Ulpia stood at this point, 
now known as the Piazzo di Foro Tra jano ; farther N.W. 
is the temple of Trajan. On the S.E. side of the Via 
Bonella were the Forum of Nerva, the Forum Transi- 
torium or Palladium, with the temple of Minerva, 
and the Forum of Vespasian or of Peace, with the 
Templum Pads. 

The Campus Martlus contained in republics n times 
the Circus Flaminius, the Navalia (on the bank of the 
Tiber), the Theatrum Pompeii, etc. But its chief 
buildings were due to the emperors ; the Scepta lulia, 
the Porticus Argonautarum, Column of Aurelius, and 
Mausoleum of Augustus lined the Flarainian Way ; 
in the centre were the thermce of Agrippa and Nero, 
th^ Stadium and Pantheon ; the theatres of Balbus 
and Marcellus lay S. of that of Pompey, and there 
were numerous portici. In the open space between the 
Cfelian, Esquiline, and Palatine hills was the Amphi- 
theatrum Flavium or Coliseum. Augustus divided 

R. within the Aurelian Wall into the fourteen 
Regloaes of Porta Capena, Ccelimontium, Isis et 
Serapis, Templum Pads, Esquilim, Alta Semifa, Via 
Lata, Forum Romanum, Circus Flaminius, Palatium, 
Circus Maximus, Piscina Publica, Aventinus, Trans - 
Tiherim, 

The Christian Monuments of R. almost e(j[ual in 
number the Pagan. By the Appian Way, outside the 
walls, are the Catacombs {q.v.). The ItaL law courts 
were often turned into churches, or their materials 
were employed in their construction, or else formed a 
model for the Early Christian churches, hence called 
basilican (see ABCHiTECTtrRE). The eight Basilican 
Chttbches of R. are those of S. Giovanni in Laterano, 

S. Pietro in Vatioano, S. Maria Magdoro, S. Lorenzo 
fiiori le Mura, 8. Paolo, 8. Croce, 8. Clemente, and 
8. Agnese, dating from the IV. cent. The church of 


St. John Lateran is by the Porta 8. Giovanni on the 
Appian Way. It was given to the pope for his residence 
by Constantine the Great, who was possibly baptized 
there. The Latbban Palacb is at its E. end; the 
Soala Santa in this building ascended to the pope’s 
private chapel, the Cappella Sancta Sanctorum, 
Among the numerous other churches dating back to 
the early basilican period are SS. Giovanni and Paolo 
(IV. cent.), S. Stefano Rotondo and 8. Vitale (V. cent.), 
S. Maria in Ara Coeli and S. Giorgio in Velabro (VL~ 
VII. cent’s), 8. Maria in Cosmodin, 8. Pietro in Vincoli, 
and S. Giovanni ad Portam Latinam (VIII. cent.), 
S. Cecilia in Trastovere (IX. cent,), and 8. Maria in 
Trastevere (XII. cent.). 

The transition from Romanesoue to Gothic 
Architecturb was, perhaps naturally, later in this 
classical region than elsewhere in Europe ; in the 
XIII. cent., however, the essentially Gothic campanili 
were raised on many of the basilicas, and there are a 
few churches in this style {e.g. 8. Maria sopra Minerva). 
The Renaissance, again naturally, was earlier in R. 
than anywhere else. One of the most important 
facts in the mediaeval topography of R. was tnat the 
popes took up their residence on the right bank of 
the Tiber on Mons Vaticanus. Here the Basllloa of 
St. Peter stood, and here the abode of his successors, 
the VetloaB palace, was raised in the early VI. cent. 
This palace, rebuilt in the Gothic period, was entirely 
reconstructed in the XV. and XVI. cent’s by the 
best artists of the Renaissance, Fra Angelico, Michael 
Angelo, Bramante, Sangallo, and Raphael, Raphael 
decorating it with wall-ornament imitated from the 
classical work of Pompeii. The Renaissance Church 
which rose out of the basilica of St. Peter had a 
long history ; it is the largest church in the world, 
and its dome is of the greatest architectural interest. 
Bramante erected in R. some of the most important 
Renaissance buildings in the world, the ohurches of 
8. Lorenzo in Damaso (of the Palazzo della Canoelleria 
also erected by him) and 8. Pietro in Montorio, the 
Palazzo Giraud, and portions of various other buildings. 
The Rococo left by Bernini and other architects of 
the XVII. cent, was followed by the Barocco of the 
XVIII. cent. ; the Gothic revival of the XIX. cent, 
has found little understanding in R. 

There are many New Quarters, and the old town has 
been much altered under a scheme accepted by the 
State in 1882. The Via del Corso ends at the Piazza 
di Venezia; from it the Via Nazionalo goes E., the 
Via Plebiscito W. to the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
which ends at the Tiber where the Ponte Vittorio 
Emanuele stands ; other new streets are the Via di 
Ripetta, Via del Babuino, Via Sistina, Via doUe 
Quattro Fontane, Via dello Quirinale, Via del Venti 
Settembre, Via Veneto. Via Boncompamii, Via 
Ludovisi, Via del Tritone, Via Cavour, Via in Memlana, 
Via Arenula. There are numerous squares with 
fountains, columns, etc., and there are 400 churches. 
The palace of the king of Italy is on the QuirlngJ Bill. 
The modem city has no important manufactures, but 
derives its prosperity from the expenditure of the 
royal and papal households, and from tourists, who 
fiock from all parts of the world to see the antiquities. 
It is the seat of a university. Pop. (1911) 638,634. 

Hutton, Rome (1909); l^nciani, Ruins and Excava- 
tions of Ancient Rome (1897) and Ancient Rome in the 
lAght of Recent Discoveries (1888); Pisa, Tuker, and 
Malloson, Rome (1906) ; Baedeker, Handbook to Rome, 

History.— From the legends of the Regal Period of 
Rom. history (763-610 b.o.) the Romans themselves 
and modem historians have extracted a good deal of 
probable fact. The story of ^nbas *fato profugus * 
setting forth from Troy and founding a city at 
Lavinium in Latium is obviously due to Gk. influence. 
Ascanias, s. of iEneas, founded Alba Longa, head city 
of the Lat. League; finally his descendant, the Vestal 
virgin Rhea Silvia, had by the god Mars the twin sons 
Romulus and Remus, suckled by a wolf under the 
fig tree by the Palatine Hill, where Romulus founded 
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R. The traditional date for the foundation oi B. Is 
753 B.O. 

The chief facts narrated of the regal period ara 
these: Romulus (763-716) made the sacred trench, 
the Pomarivm, round the Palatine Hill, built the 
wall within it, established an * asvlum * for outlaws 
on the Oapitoline Hill, where he allowed the Sabines 
to settle and amalgamate with the Romans. The 
Sabines were said to have been also called Quiritcs, 
probably as an explanation of the full title of the 
jRoxbu people, ^ SemUus Populnsque Romanus ^iritium.^ 
Romulus is said to have divided the citizens into three 
tribes (i.s. into three ; this is the origin of the modern use 
of tribe), each divided into 10 curice or wards, and to 
have organised the Senate. His successor, the Sabine, 
Numa Pomfilius (716-673), is the traditional founder 
of all the religious observances of 11., except the cult 
of Vesta, which goes back to the remotest Lat. 
antiquity; the sacred lire for the temple of Vesta 
had been brought from Alba Longa by Romulus. 
Numa organised the worship of Quirinus, Mars, and 
Jupiter. Tullus Hosthius (673-642), after destroy- 
ing Alba Longa, allowed its inhabitants to settle on 
the Cielian Hill and become the first members of the 
plebeian order so important in Rom. history. Angus 
Mabtius (642-616), a Sabine like Numa, established the 
inhabitants of defeated Lat. cities on the Avon tine 
Hill, made a fort on the Janiculan Hill, the first 
bridge over the Tiber (the Pon$ SubliciuB)^ and the 
port of Rome, Ostia. 

The Etruscan, Luoios Tarquinius Priscus (616- 
679), probably represents a foreign dynasty thrust on 
the Romans after subjugation hy their Etruscan 
neighbours ; to his reign is due the first great engineer- 
ing woric of Rome, the Cloaca Maxima (still to be seen, 
with its great Etruscan vault, R.’s first lesson in 
architecture), which drained the marsh where the 
Forum lay. To him are also attributed the Great 
Circus and Ludi and the addition of the patrec minorum 
gtntium to the Senate, His slave, Sbrvius Tullius 
(578-636), succeeded, surrounded the Seven Hills with 
a wall, accompanied in certain parts by entrenchments, 
divided the people into six classes (subdivided into 
centurice) according to their wealth, the city into four 
regiones, added country tribes to the city tribes, and 
organised taxation, military service, and voting. The 
beginnii^s of plebeian uprising are to bo traced to this 
reign. Luoius Tarquinius Suferbus (634-610), the 
last king, built the temple of Jupiter on the Oapitoline 
Hill, so called, legoiia said, because a newly de- 
capitated man*s head was there found, a symbol that 
R. was to be head of the world. He extended the power 
of R. in Latium, but was a cruel tyrant. After the 
rape of Luoreoe by his i. Sextus, the house of 
Tarquin was expelled. 

The story of Horatius keeping the bridge against 
the Etrusoans belongs to the still mythical days of the 
early republic, as does that of the final defeat of the 
Tarquinii at Lake Regillus. Indeed, it was 300 years 
before the legendary element was entirely eliminated 
from Rom. history. Theories as to these legends 
have become scientific since Niebuhr's time. Many 
of the heroes are thought to be eponymous ; the 
desire of later Romans to explain existing institutions 
may be traced in many oases, but this is very often 
of service to history as throwing a new light on those 
institutions ; many of the legends, too, may still 
have an undisclosed meaning. The abolition of the 
kingship probably coincided with the throwing off of 
the Etruscan yoke ; this may explain why the name 
ki^ was held in such detestation in republican K. 

KVUBUOAH Period (609-27 b.o.). — The Rom. 
people at the commencement of this period were 
arranged in gentes or elans, composed of families 
{famiUm) all supposed to be relatea and bearing the 
same name. The paterfamilias, with his formidable 
patria foteetas, was the unit of Rom* life ; the heads 
of the families of the original gentes formed the original 
patricians, their descendants the groat Patrician 


Order; gtnUs formed later consisted of the Ptlifl 
(originally *the many'), who possessed no political 
rights until they won them under the early republic. 
The gentes were gathered in wards (curies, T^th a 
meeting-house, cuna, and a priestly official, the curio 
or flamen cutialis), the wards into 21 (afterwards 36) 
tribes. There were originally the three tribes of 
Rainnes, Titles, and Luceres, probably representing 
three original peoples, who together constituted the 
Rom. people. 

A popular assembly, the comitia curiata, assembled 
in the comitium, the Lower House ; by it, and by the 
Servian institution, the comitia ee^uriata of the 
Campus Martins, the populus expressed its will The 
Upper House, the Senatus (originally composed of 
senes, old men, the heads of the families), was said 
to have received its final complement of 300 senatoree 
— all patricians — from TarquWus Prisons. It was 
also known as the Conscript Fathers, originally 
Patres et Conscripii, i.e. senators by right of rank and 
persons summoned by the king (the parallel of our 
mediaeval barons by writ). The senate solemnly 
conferred the sole executive power of the State on the 
king and afterwards on the Consuls. The kingship, 
elective, conferred the powers of punishment and 
death, symbolised by the fasces or rods and axes borne 
before the Rom. ruler by 12 lictores. The king (or the 
Intbb-Rex, q.v.) appointed his successor. The revolu- 
tion of 609 was in many ways conservative ; the two 
consuls exercised the regal power in secular matters, 
the inter-rex was still appointed, and the chief reli^ous 
official, who performed the regal priestly functions, 
was called rex sacrorum. The power of the consuls 
was limited by their veto on eaoh other's actions 
when in R. (domi), by the moral weight of the senate 
which made the government virtually aristooratio, 
and the fact of only holding office for one year. In 
times of orisis the oonsular power was suspended and 
a Dictator appointed for six months ; unlike the 
consuls the dictator had axes in his fasces in R. itself. 

Patricians and Plebeians.— From the regifugium 
for over two cent's the history of R. is chiefiy the 
struggle of the patrician and plebeian orders. The 
year of the expiilsion of the kings was that of the 
Lex Valeria de Provocatione (509), forcing the magis- 
trates to consult the comitia centuriata {^rovocalio ad 
populum) before putting a citizen to death. Poverty 
and the custom by which the debtor became the 
slave (nexus or addxetus) of his creditor led in 494 to 
the secession of the plebeians to the Mons Sacer 
where they threatened to establish an independent 
city. They are said to have been persuaded to return 
by Aoriffa's parable of the quarrel between the belly 
and the limbs. By the Lex Sacrata, however, they 
obtained some alleviation of their misery and the 
right to appoint annually tribuni plebis, originally 2, 
finally 10, in number, with power to protect memWs 
of their order against any one but a dictator, and the 
presidenoy of the plebeian assemblies who passed 
plebiscita at first only binding on themselves. Their 
persons were sacrosanct, and any one opposing them 
dis inferis deditus. By the Lex Publilia oi 471 the 
method of electing the tribunes and the two ediles who 
took charge of the plebiscita was settled. 

The comitia tributa, the plebeian assembly (possibly 
responsible for the word tribune), received by the 
Leges VaUrics-Horatice of 449 equal legislative rights 
with the comitia centuriata, the decisions of which were 
the regular leges. The decemviri legibua acribundis 
drew up, in 461-450, the Twelve Tables of the Roman 
law, thus abolishing a great plebeian grievance— law, 
like religion, having been previously a mystery only 
to be known by patricians. The Lex Canuleia (446) 
legalised, for the first time, marriage between patricians 
and plebeians ; it was wrung from the jMtrioians by 
a pleoeian secession to the Janioulan Hill When in 
445 the plebs secured the appointment of trilmni 
militares consulari potestate, the patricians oommenoed 
to make the chief offices less important, some oi the 
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mont Important coniular functiona being transierred 
to ceniores* The quaestorship waa opened to plebeian! 
in 42 1> whioh meant that they conld be ecnatora, and 
in 367, after a period of bitter social discontent* the 
military tribunes were abolished and, by the Lioikian 
Rogations, one consul must be a plebeian ; the 
consul's judicial functions were given to a patrician 
jwestof, but this office was shortly afterwards opened 
to plebeians ; and two new * curule ’ sdilea were 
^pointed. In 339 a plebeian dictator passed the 
Leges Publilics, by whioh one censor must be a plebeian, 
and plebiscita were made binding on alL After the 
4th secession the Lex Ilortensia (287) gave plebiscita 
the full authority of leges» The Lex Ogulnia (300) 
removed the last disability, admitting plebeians to the 
colleges of pontifices and avgures. 

Expansion op Rohb. — B y this time Rom. power 
had extended considerably ooyond the Seven Hills ; 
indeed, foreign warfare was one of the causes of the 
rise of the plebs. The Etausgans, whose nde had 
been presumably thrown off in 609, seized nil Rom. 
territory on the right bank of the Tiber, and there were 
wars with the Latins until 493, when R. again entered 
the Lat League. The joint attacks of Latins and 
Greeks on the Etruscans brought about their final 
decline in this century, Etruria being planted with 
Rom. colonics. The great Galuo Invasion and sack 
of R. (390) followed, and marvellous legends were 
handed down of the successful defence of the Capitol. 
The three Samnitb Wars (343-341, 320-304, 295-290), 
in which occurred the disaster of the Caudine Forks 
(321), left R. supreme in Campania, Etruria, Apulia, 
and Lucania. Magna Qnecia, led by Pyrrhus, was sub- 
jugated (some of its cities voluntarily entered the 
Rom. alliance) by 272 and planted by Rom. colonies. 
With the destruction of Volsinii in 265 the whole 
peninsula was united under Rom. rule, and R. began 
almost immediately to acquire an empire over seas. 

The three Punio Wars (q.v.), 204-241, 218-201, 
1 40-140), in wliich a foreign foe was again at the walls 
of R., resulted in the formation of the Rom. provinces 
of Sicily (261), Corsica (227), Hither and Pubthkr 
Spain (197), and Africa (140). The three Mace- 
donian Wars ended in Macedonia being formed into 
a province (147) aud the dissolution of the Achiean 
Loi^e, every Gk, city being made directly dependent 
on R. The province of Asia was formed in 133. The 
Gauls between the Alps and Apennines and the 
Ligurians between that <Bstrict and Spain were sub- 
jugated, and the provinces of Qallia Cisalpina (181) and 
OaLlia Narborunsit (121) established (see Gaul, Spain). 

During these wars, despite the theoretical supremacy 
of the populus, the Senate, the only permanent body 
of experienced administrators, had become supremo 
in the state, and a now close order, the nobilitas, had 
taken the place lost by the patricians ; this * senatorial 
order ’ was a prominent factor in Rom. society until 
the passing of tne Republic. The equites who exercised 
the business of tax-farmers (publicani), though for- 
bidden the senatorial order, constituted an extremely 
wealthy middle class, and as provincial administrators 
members of the senatorial order amassed fortunes from 
the spoils of war and extortion, Italy, however, which 
had been devastated by Hannibal, lost its yeomanry 
in foreign conquest and was reduced to a groat state of 
wretchedness b^ the slump in the market through the 
immense quantities of foreign corn brought to the Tiber; 
ploughing was no longer profitable, and wealthv 
cultivators began the course elsewhere attended with 
such suffering to the peasantry* the turning of arable 
land into large sheep-farms. The result was the 
effort of the Gracchi {q,v,) to obtain agrarian reform, 
their defiance of the Senate, and murder (131 and 121 
respectively). The conduct of the Senate in this 
affair, its misrule of the provinces and weakness and 
corruption in the J uqubthine War ( 1 1 1-106), destroyed 
iivb prestige it had hitherto possessed. 

The plA>eian Marius, wno had at last oapiured 
Jugurtha, prepared the people’s minds for the super- 


session of the Senate bv an autooratlo ruler. After 
the revolt of R.*8 Ital. allies (socii) and the Social War 
(90-88), which resulted in all Italy S, of the Po receiving 
the Rom. franchise, internal politics became of chief 
importance. Marius’ aud Sulla’s rivalry for the com- 
mand against Mithradates VI., who overran and sought 
to acquire the Rom. province of Asia, led to Sulm’s 
march with his army on R. in 87. He then went 
eastwards and won brilliant victories against Mithra- 
dates, while Marius returned, massacred his opponents, 
and became consul (86), but soon died. Sulla re- 
turned, fought his way to B., ’ proscribed ’ the Marians, 
and as dictator (81-70) passed many auti-democratio 
measures. 

After his death in 78, Pompbius came to the front. 
Pompeius made a great name in the East, helped to 
subdue SpartaouB (g.v.), and put down the pirates of 
the Mediterranean ; in his absence the Catilinian 
Conspiracy had been disclosed, and the warring 
parties all welcomed the successful general, who 
celebrated a unique triumph (60). Cjisar returned 
from Spain, covered with honour, in 60, and the First 
Triumviratb was formed between Pompeius, Csesar, 
and CrassuB. Pompeius never showed much gift for 
politics, and his star at once paled before that of CaBsar, 
who became consul (50) and inaugurated agrarian and 
other reforms. From 68-51 Cicsar earned out his 
Gallic campaigns, and invaded England (j.v.), leav- 
ing Pompeius a free hand in R., where in 52 he was 
sole consul for six months to restore order; but as 
Pompeius grew ever more jealous, Caesar had cause to 
fear that he would be impeached on his return home ; 
as he could not be impeached before laying down 
his imperium (military command), he transgressed the 
laws of R* by crossing the Rubicon (Jan., 49) without 
doing so. Pompeius and the consuls fled to Greece, 
and Caesar triumphantly entered R. 

After five more years of warfare (Pompeius being 
finally defeated near Pharsalus in 48), Caesar was 
assassinated (44). As dictator for nearly the whole 
period of his rule, Cesar restored order at home, sub- 
dued Pontus, Egypt, ‘ Africa,’ and Spain, and received 
the title * tmpero/or,’ or autocrat, a rank lesser in kind 
in R. than that of king. The suggestion of coronation 
led to his murder by the republicans in 44. The 
Triumvirate of Caesar’s heir, Octavianus, Marcus 
Antoni us, and Lepidus, was victorious over the 
republicans at Philippi (42), and the subsequent quarrel 
of Octavianus and Antonius ended in the former’s 
victory at Actium (31). The Triumvirate had, how- 
ever, done its work in the proscription of all prominent 
republicans, including Cicero. 

Feincipatb and Empibb (27 b.o.-476 a.d.).— 
Caesar Octavianus had already accustomed the Rom. 
populace to his rule, receiving from 36 onwards the 
saorosanotity of the tribunate, and ho carefully 
restored repubb’ean forms, reversing the acts of the 
Triumvirate. He was granted procon^lare imfj^tfium 
throughout his rule, and as an honorary distinction 
the titles Augustus and primeps senalvx. He rwfonued 
the provincial, army, and home administrations, and 
sought to crush Asiatic cults and orgies prevalent in 
R. Unfortunately his corn doles and other devices for 
contenting the city plebs ended in the demoralisation 
complained of by Juvenal {q.v.), the sole demand for 
‘ bread and public displays * {panem el eireensea). He 
added provinces to the empire, created a new imperial 
feeling, end the cult of R. 

His successors made his purely republican titles 
symbols of more than royal power, and the rulers of 
his house, Tiburius (14-37 A.D.), Cauqula (37-41), 
Claudius (41-54), and Nero (54-68), left names whioh 
have become almost synonraous with luxury and 
vice, no doubt exaggerated by the Christians, whom 
they persocutod, and by the republicans, who continued 
to cherish anti-monarchical feeling. They fiilly main- 
tained R.’8 power abroad, but tyranny at home led to 
Nero’s assassination in 68. Claudius was the first 
Rom. ruler to be proclaimed by the pr®toriau 0 (j.v.). 
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After the deposition of the Julian line the soldiery 
took the chief part in the election of emperors. Among 
the more famous emperors who succeeded may be 
mentioned Trajan (98-117), who extended the frontier 
to the Tigris, Hadrian f 117-38), who withdrew to 
the Euphrates, but held nis restricted territory with 
a firm hand, Antoninus Pius (139-61), who, like 
Hadrian, made a wall in Britain, and the Stoic Marcus 
Aurelius (161-80), who allowed Ger. tribes to settle 
in the empire. The * decline * then started, Alemanni, 
Franks, and Qoths taking up their abode within the 
frontiers in the middle of the HI. cent. They were 
driyen back for a while by the Illyrian emperors, 
Claudius II. (268-70), Aurbuan (270-76), and 
Diocletian (281-305), whose reign is known as the Era 
of the Martyrs. Diocletian reorganised the empire in 
286, dividing the command between himself, another 
Augustus, and two CcBsares, with respective head- 
quarters at Nicomedia, Milan, Treves, and Sirmium, 
not R. 

Constantine the Great, who made Christianity 
the State religion, made Byzantium the capital of the 
whole empire (330). The system of division into 
Western and Eastern Empire (seeByzANTiNEEMFiBB) 
originated in 334, and was fixed in 364. Julian the 
Apostate (360-63) restored paganism, but Christianity 
was replaced after his death. Valkntinian (364-76) 
and Valens (364-78) had to face barbarian inroads 
on every frontier and were distracted by the quarrels of 
Athanasians and Arians. Theodosius (378-95), who 
temporarily united the empire, suppressed the latter. 
R, was sacked (410) by Alario the Visigoth during the 
rule of Honorius (396-423), when Britain was lost to 
the enmire (407), and Goths and Franks settled in 
Gaul, Vandals in Spain. Under Valentinian III. 
(423-66) the Vandals conquered Africa ; in 461 the 
Huns under Attila were defeated at Ch&lons, one of 
the decisive battles of the world, but in 466, after 
Valentinian* s murder, R. was sacked by the Vandal 
Genseric. The Vi^oths then took possession of what 
remained of the W. empire, and after for a while 
appointing the emperors, deposed Romulus * Augus- 
tulus* in 476, and established Odoacer as king of 
Italy, nominally vassal of the Byzantine emperor. 
For the later history of R., see Italy. 

Mommsen, History of Rome (Eng, trans., new edit., 
1894) ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Rom. Empire 
(Bury’s edit., 1897-1900); Bury, Later Rom. Empire 
(1889) ; Middleton, Remains of Ancient R. (1892) ; 
Platner, Topography and Monuments of Ancient R, 
(1904). A good text-book is Myers’ History of Rome, 

Law. — In their system of (Svil Law the Romans 
have sunplied the civilised world with a model for its 
codes (tne term Civil Law in England means Roman 
Law), a legal terminology, and an inexhaustible mine of 
principles which are the direct source of much of the law 
of modem Europe. The history of Rom. Law fascinates, 
because one can watch its gradual development for 
1000 years from the times of patriarchal Rome to the 
Emperor Justinian, who reduced and arranged the 
unwieldy mass of legislation, decisions, and commen- 
taries. 

In the earliest stage notions of law and religion were 
mixed, and the guiding principle of the lawgiver was to 
consider what would bo pleasing or displeasing to the 
^ods. The kings, as chief pontiffs, wore the supreme 
judges, and all legal proceedings were elaborate and 
solemn ceremonies which lost their effect by a wrong 
word or a misplaced gesture. The way for the develop- 
ment of the law was cleared when, on the expulsion of 
the kings, the connection between law and religion 
disappear^ and the magistrates were secular officials. 

The Twelve Tables. — The first landmark in the 
history of Rom. Law is the Twelve Tables, which were 
drawn up by Decemvirate in 460 b.o. under pressure 
of plebeian agitation. The Twelve Tables state the 
customary law of the community, and at the same 
time indicate that some of the institutions of patri- 
archal Rome were beginning to change. They estab- 


lished the paHria potestae, the supreme power of the 
head of the family even over the lives of his children, 
but provided that a son sold thrice should be emanci- 
pated from the power of the paterfamilias. A wife 
who stayed away from her husband’s home for three 
nights in succession prevented his acquiring over her 
by prescription rights similar to a father’s rights over 
a daughter. Both these provisions came to be used as 
regular modes of escaping the patriarchal powers of 
the father and husband. The solemn forms of trans- 
ferring property and the principle of ownership being 
acquired by prescription were sot forth, and a provision 
ostensibly for the protection of the debtor postponed 
the day on which he might be killed by his creditor or 
hewn in pieces by his creditors. 

The principal part in developing the law and ridding 
it of its rigi^ty was played by the Pr^tor, the chief 
magistrate, elected for a year. Rome’s conquests 
made her acquainted with other systems of law, and her 
growing trade brought within her gates many strangers 
who were debarred the legal rights and remedies of a 
Roman citizen. These two facts forced a comparison 
between Rom. Law and the law of other states ; a notion 
of a jus gentium^ a law of nations, entered the minds 
of the Roman jurists. At the same time the idea of a 
law of the universe was imported from the philosophy 
of the Grecian Stoics. The combined force of those two 
ideas was powerful enough to warrant the Prtetor in 
supplementing the law where the law would not do 
justico, and a body of equitable rules was in this way 
built up. The Praotor could not give full ownership in 
Rome to an alien, but he gave him possession and 
prevented any one disturbing his possession. The 
principal work of the PrEstor was to make the tie of 
blood supersede the artificial tie of the patria potestas 
in the law of succession. 

In addine to the law the Prrotor was greatly aided 
by the labours of the jurisconsults. The Juris- 
consulti, or Jurisprudbntes, were men of distinction 
who devoted themselves to the study of the law, 
founded schools, and advised clients. The Prsstor 
was not a permanent legal officer, but a politician, 
and the skillediinterpretations of the jurisconsults were 
naturally welcome to him. The jurisconsults were 
responsible for supplying Rom. Law with its chief glory, 
wealth of principle. In addition to their rtsponsa in 
particular cases, the jurisconsults wrote authoritative 
commentaries on the Praetor’s jurisdiction, and so 
created a vast mass of legislation which is naturally 
^eater than Eng. case-law, made by judges who are 
limited to particular sets of facts. The interpreta- 
tions of five of the greatest of the jurisconsults were 
made by Theodosius (in 426 a.d.) binding on the 
the magistrates and judgea These authorities were 
Gains, Papinian, Ulpian, Paul, and Modestinus, and 
it was decreed that the opinion of * the illustrious 
Papinian ’ should prevail if those who dealt with any 
particular point were equally divided. Papinian, the 
greatest of all the Roman jurists, and famous for his 
eloquence as well as his learning, accompanied the 
Emperor Severus to Britain, and was with him when 
he died at York. Gaius is noted for his commentary 
on the Twelve Tables and his Institutes, on which the 
Institutes of Justinian were modelled. Ulpian, Paul, 
and Modestinus were pupils of Papinian. 

The Praetor did not, as a rule, decide oases himself. 
He heard the parties and then sent a formula to a 
number of judges who tried the case. The formula 
was the means by which the Prector modified the law. 
The formulary system was graduaUy replaced by the 
direct administration of the magistrate, a jurisdiction 
that had earlier been styled txtraordinaria. By the 
time of Diocletian, at the end of the III. cent., the 
magistrates had become judicial officers, and imperial 
enactments were the only mode of changing the law. 

Code of Justinian. — Before the time of Justinian 
attempts had been made to codify the law — by the 
jurists Grxoobianus (in a.d. 306) and Hermooenianus 
(in A.D. 365) and the Emperor Theodosius II. (ip 
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A.D. 438). Tho Codn of Theodosius, which was a 
compilation of the imperial decrees since the time of 
Constantine, was taken as a model by Justinian. 

The SmTOror Jostinun, who was born in Bulgaria, 
ascended the throne in 527 a.d., and in the hrst year 
of his reign started on the work of reduciiu and 
harmonising the enormous volume of the civil law. 
His lieutenant was Tbibonian, Quaestor of the palace, 
a remarkable man whose aU-embraoing knowledge 
and supposed venality led Gibbon to compare him 
with Bacon. He is said to have written in prose and 
verse on a variety of subjects, from the nature of 
happiness to the different kinds of metre. Justinian’s 
first work was a revised code of the imperial laws, 
founded on that of Theodosius. A commission of ten, 
with Tribonian at tho head of it, completed tho work 
in fourteen montha A far greater task was to 
extract tho essence from the writings of the jurists. 
About two thousand treatises wero examined by 
Tribonian and sixteen associates, and summarised 
into fifty books in the space of three years. This work, 
known as the Digest, or PAin)BCTS, became law in 
633 A.D. The Institutes, an elementary work giving 
an outline of tho law, was published at the same time. 
His enthusiasm unabated, Justinian next prepared a 
book of Fifty Decisions on debated points, and com- 
bined this with a new edition of tho Code, the first 
being carefully suppressed. Many of the most 
important changos that Justinian made are contained 
in the 165 Novellos Oonatitutiones which he promul- 
gated after 634, the date of the new Code. 

Justinian adopts the following classification of the 
law : Persons, things, succession, obligations, actions. 
The LAW OF PERSONS was, naturally, dominated by 
tho idea of tho patria poitstas^ the supreme power of 
the head of tho family over the lives and property of 
his sons — and their wives and children — and his 
unmarried daughters. A daughter who married fell j 
under the poU$ia9 of her father-in-law. Only the 
head of the family could bring an action, and a child. | 
having no property, could not make a will. Though 
he had full civic rights, a son in poieaiaU was in private 
law much in the position of a slave. Children were 
gradually allowed some small rights of property — for 
example, over things acquired on military service and 
over tho profits of certain high offices, Tho power of 
putting a child to death disappeared soon after the 
publication of tho Twelve Tables, and Constantino 
made the father who killed a child as guilty as a child 
who killed a father. Justinian freed horn the patria 
potutoi sons who reached the rank of bishop, consul, 
or qurostor of the palace, and reduced the father’s 
rights over tho property of a son in potestate to a life- 
interest. 

In early Rome a legal marriage had tho effect of 
placing tbe wife in tho maniis of the husband. She 
was like a daughter : she could own no property and 
make no will. But, as has been stated, the practice 
became general of a wife staying from her husband’s 
home for three nights in succession and thus escaping 
the disabilities of the manus. A result was that the 
wife, in theory, was still in her father’s pote^tas and 
ho was bound to support her. The anomaly gave 
rise to the institution of the dos, or dowry, the father, 
in a lump sum given to the husl^nd, compounding for 
the liability for his daughter’s maintenance. A wife 
who was not under the mantu of her husband was 
still legally married. All that was required to make 
the tie binding was consent and some indication that 
tho woman passed into the possession of the man — 
her reception into his house, for instance. Marriage, 
being looked on only as a contract based on mutual 
consent, could be dissolved at tho wish of either party 
up to the time of Constantine, who only allowed 
divorce whore there had been misconduct. 

In its classification of things Rom. Law regarded 
the sea.sbore as a ret communis, free to all, and 
recognised no private ownership of rivers. The 
riparian owner in those days had to submit to his 


I land being used by any one who wished to do so for 
the purposes of navigation. 

The law of SUOOESSION saw tbe completost change 
in the thousand years between the Twelve Tables and 
Justinian. In the earliest times the making of a will 
was a public ceremony performed before a special 
assembly of the comitia curiata. This was superseded 
by a fictitious sale to the heir, the ceremony requiring 
the presence of a man to hold a ^ir of scales and 
five Roman citizens as witnesses. The essential thing 
was the appointment of an heir — a survival of the 
ancient notion that at all costs there must be some one 
to discharge tho funeral rites and give peace to the 
dead man’s spirit. Tho distribution of the property 
was a secondary matter. Under the Prietorian 
system the fictitious sale was dispensed with, but the 
parties to that ceremony figured as witnesses and 
nad to affix their seals to the written testament. 
Theodosius II. made the witnesses subscribe as well 
as seal tho will Tlie heir, who succeeded to the 
testator’s personality, had to discharge all his debts. 
The prospect, in certain oases, might well cause an 
heir to hesitate, and to prevent an intestacy, of which 
the Romans always had a horror, tho Lex Falcidia 
in 39 B.C. secured him in a fourth of the estate after 
the payment of debts and funeral expenses. Justinian 
made a great change, converting the heir into a mere 
executor. 

Rom. Law always considered a testator’s rights 
over his pre^rty limited by his duty to his immediate 
relatives, if a father wished to disinherit a son ho 
had to do so expressly and to have a just cause. A 
child who was disinherited or omitted from the will 
without just cause, or who received less than a fourth 
of what would have been his share had his father died 
intestate, could have tho will set aside. The fiction 
was that the testator was insane, but there was no 
need to prove insanity. Justinian allowed brothers 
and sisters to attack a will. He also specified the 
legal grounds on which a testator might disinherit 
relatives, and declared that the reason of disinheritance 
should be expressly stated in the will 

The gradual breaking-down of the patria potestas 
had an important effect on the laws of intestate 
succession. Emancipated sons, who were not in 
their father’s * power,’ could not succeed until the 
Praetor gave them ‘ possession ’ of what ought to 
have been their share. Justinian regularised intestate 
succession. All the kindred of ^e same degree 
shared equally, the shares of those who wero dead going 
to their children. There was never any hint in Rom. 
Law of the feudal system of primogeniture. 

In the law of Contract the Rom. jurists never got 
as far as the doctrine of valuable consideration, which 
is tho basis of the Eng. law of contract, but tho prin- 
ciple of part performance was adopted by the Praetor. 
Whore one party to an agreement performed his part ho 
could bring an action to compel tho other party to 
fulfil his engagomont. The junsts classified cor, tracts 
under the heads according to tho subject-matter or the 
form of tbe agreement. Agreements which fell outside 
this classification and which were not enforoeable 
by reason of one party having done his part were 
called pacts. Tho Prietor allowed a pact to bo a good 
defence to an action, though it could not be enforced 
by an action. Afterwards certain pacts, such as an 
agreement to give and an agreement to pay what was 
owing, were made enforceaUe by action. A promise 
extorted by force or intimidation was invalid, as were 
contracts for an illegal purpose and contracts acainst 
public morality or public policy. Fraud dia not 
vitiate a contract unless an action for damages could 
not give an adequate remedy. A contract of sale 
became binding directly the price and subject were 
fixed. Caveat vendor, not caveat emptor, was the rule 
in Rom. Law. The vendor was liable for an undisclosed 
fault in the thing sold, and even for a fault of which he 
was ignorant. In either case the buyer could rescind 
the contract or claim damages. The rule was derived 
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from the oustom of the slave-market. A slave's 
defects could be so easily hidden that a warranty was 
implied in all sales and the principle was extended to 
•very other kind of property. 

CniMiirAL Tbjals always took the form of civil 
actions. Many acts now treated as crimes, such as 
theft and robbery with violence, wore regard^ as civil 
wrongs^ the injured party bringing an action for 
damages. The punishment of death — ^which was pre- 
soribro in the Twelve Tables for the false witness, the 
incendiary, and the nocturnal devastator of crops— 
could only be inflicted by the king, and later by the 
comifia cerUuriata. A regular system of criminal 
proo^iuro came into being towards the end of the Re- 
public. Different sots of judges were appointed to 
aeal with different kinds of offences. The penalties 
were set forth in the decrees creating the judges. 
Many minor offences were left to the summary juris- 
diction of the magistrates, and this jurisdiction was by 
degrees extended until it embraced all crimes. 

The principal Civil AonoH in ancient Romo was the 
actio oacramcnti beard in public in the Forum. Caius 
describes the action where both parties claim a slave. 
Each party repeats a solemn form of words and 
seizes the slave. This is symbolic of the struggle 
which the appeal to the law averts. At the magis- 
trate's command the parties then let go their hold of 
the slave, and in further formal words make the sacra- 
menlum, or wa^r, challenging each other to deposit a 
certain sum. The magistrate sends the case to the 
judges, and the loser pays the wager to the public 
treasury to be used for sacrifices. If the matter in 
dispute could not bo brought into court it was repre- 
sented by a part, for example, a brick instead of the 
house, or one sheep instead of the flock. Only Rom. 
citizens could take part in these formal actions, and the 
Prffitor devised simpler proceedings for cases to which 
foreigners were parties. The Prastor's procedure 
svcntually became general The distinction between 
ths magistrate and the judge disappeared, the magis- 
trates , trying all cases themselves. By the time of 
Justinian there was a president and vice-president of 
each province who triea the more important cases, and 
a staff of inferior judges who hoard minor oases. The 
emperor was supremo judge until Hadrian made the 
Senate the final Court of Appeal 

Maine, Roman Law. 

Rtligion. — Rom. religion is difficult to study and 
to understand, for what was essentially Rom. was 
only formal survival or had boon buried beneath 
foreign accretions when Rome had won her conquests 
and the so-called * classical ' period was reached. 
Nevertheless, archaeology and anthropology and 
survival give some due to its earlier stages. The 
earliest form of religion, * fetishism,’ is shown to have 
once existed by the reverence paid in later times to 
some sacred objects, but it was soon displaced bj" 
'animism,' in which everything worshipped enshrines 
a 'roirlt.' A doiloite anthropomorphism was hardly 
reached — what there was, was borrowed in the later 
days from Gk. mythology. Roman religion was above 
all things an affair of the State, and ritual forms had 
to be punctiliously observed. After the Punic Wars 
there was much borrowing of Oriental rites, and 
under the Empire this reached a climax of weird 
cults and wild emotionalism. A revival of religion 
was attempted by Augustus, but the real innovator 
was the cult of the Ccesars which became the dominwit 
and unifying cult of the Empire, and was only dis- 
placed by Christianity. 

Warde Fowler. Roman Festivals. 

Roman Architecture, see Architecture. 

Roman literatui'e and Language, see Latii? 
Litebaturb and Latin IjAnguaqe. 

^ RO^ (43® 12' N., 76® 32' W.). formerly Fort 
Stanwix, city, on Mohawk, Oneida County, Now York, 
U.S.A. ; iron and brass manufactures. Pop. (1910) 
^0,497. 

ROAIFORD (61® 36' N., 0® 10' E.). town, Essex, 


England; breweries. Pop. (1911) 16,972; parlia- 
mentary oonsbituenoy (312,864) is largest in U.K. 

ROMILLY, SIR SAMUEL (1767-1818), Eng. 
legal reformer ; persistently advocated reform of the 
criminal law by closer restriction of capital punish- 
ment, and reduction of penalties for lesser crimes; 
M.P. and Solicitor-General. 

ROMILLY-SUR-SEINE (48* 32' N., 3* 45' E.), 
town, Aube, France ; hosiery. Pop. 10,000. 

ROMNEY, New Romney (60® 69' N., 0® 62' E.), 
decayed town, on English Channel, Kent, England ; 
one of the old Cinque Porta. 

ROMNEY, GEORGE (1734-1802), Eng. portrait 
painter; worked first at his father’s trade of carpenter, 
also taking lessons in painting ; went to London, 
1762, where he became so successful with his portraits 
that Lord Thurlow remarked : * Reynolds and Romney 
^vide the town.' The most famous of his sitters 
was Lady Hamilton, whom he painted in more than 
30 characters. 

ROMNEY, HENRY SIDNEY, 1ST EARL OF 
(1641-1704), general of Brit, forces in Dutch service, 
1081 ; one of the seven who sent invitation to William 
of Orange. 

ROMORANTIN (47® 21' N., 1® 44' E.), town, on 
Sauldro, Loir-et-Chor, France ; We edict was passed 
refusing admission to France of Inquisition, 1660 ; 
asparagus. Pop. 8500. 

ROMSDAL (62® 40' N., 7* 30' E.), valley of river 
Rauma, Norway ; celebrated scenery ; on W. coast is 
R. Fjord. Pop. (1910) 144,730. 

ROMSEY(50® 69' N.. 1® 30' W.), town, Hampshire, 
England ; fine Roman church. Pop. (1911) 467 1 . 

ROMULUS AND REMUS were, according to tradi- 
tion, twin sons by Mars of the vestal virgin Rhea Silvia, 
dau. of Numitor, king of Alba Longa. Exposed at their 
birth, they were suckled by a she-wolf and adopted by 
a shepherd Faustulus and his wife Acca Laurentia. 
Romulus founded Rome, 763 B.c„ slew Remus (who 
showed his scorn of the city by leaping over its wall), 
secured wives for its citizens by the Rape of the Sabine 
Women, reigned nearly forty years, was translated in a 
thunderstorm, and afterwards worshipped as QuiRiNUS. 

RONCESVALLE8, Roncevaux (42® 59' N., 1® 20' 
W.), village, in Pyrenees, Navarre, Spain ; Charle- 
magne’s army defeated and Roland l^od hero by 
Saracens, 778. 

HONDA (30® 49' N., 6® 18' W.), town, summer 
resort, Malaga, Spain ; famous bullfights. Pop. (1910) 
22 , 626 . 

RONDEAU, a form in poetry, oonsisting of 13 linos 
made up of 3 unequal Btrophes. The form is old, but 
was revived, notably, by Swinburne. 

RONDO, a musical form ; name derived from 
Fr. poem in which first verse, after being followed 
by a second, is repeated ; embraces many varieties, 
but in every case the esRcntial feature is the frequent 
repetition of the principal theme. 

RONSARD, PIERRE D£ (1624-86), Fr. poet; 
chief of the PUiade (R., Dubellay, Remi, Bellcau, 
Jodelle, Dorat, Half, and Pontus de Thiard), which 
aimed at introducing the Renaissance into France. 
R. was of noble family (near Vend6me) ; page to 
Francois I., afterwards to James V. of Scotland ; spent 
some years in England, Flanders, Germany, Piedmont. 
Becoming deaf at twenW he devoted himself to lit. ; 
speedily won fame in France and abroad. Among 
friends and admirers were Henri II. and his sister 
Marguerite do France, Charles IX., Mary Stewart, and 
Elizabeth. His productions include Odes (1660), Lu 
Amours de CassaTidre (1652), Le Bo<^e Royal (1654), 
Ilymnes (1656), Les Discours des Misires de ce TemjM 
(1660), and an nnsucoessful and unfinished epic, La 
Franqiade (1572). Some of his sonnets are exquisite. 
His poetry shows rich fancy, a charming blend of 
mediieval and classical spirit, and beaut^r and variety 
of rhythm ; he sought to make Fr. idioms more 
classical The ‘Prince of Poets* died surrounded 
with honours. A reaction set in under Malherbe, and 
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E. was forgotten until the Romantic Revival, two 
centuries later. 

Wyndham, Ronsard and La PUiade (1906). 

RONSDORF (61° 16' N., 7° 12' E.), town, Rhineland, 
Prussia ; iron- and steel-works. Pop. (1910) 16,376. 

RONTGEN, DAVID (1743-1807), Ger. cabinet- 
maker ; b. Herrenhag ; inherited his father’s business 
at Neuweid ; opened shop in Paris ; patronised by 
Marie Antoinette ; delighted in mechanical contrivances 
to change shape or function of furniture, which ho 
carried to excess ; master of marquetry ; goods con- 
fiscated by Revolutionary Government, 1793. 

RONTGEN rays. — I f a glass bulb similar to that 
shown in the figure be fitted with two platinum discs, 
A and K, the latter being spherical and concave towards 
A, and if the discs be connected to the terminals of 
a powerful induction coil, an interesting series of 
phenomena is displayed as the air in the bulb is gradu- 
ally removed by an air pump. At first, a series of 
sparks, following zig-zag 
paths resembling lightning, 
pass between the discs. As 
the exhaustion proceeds, 
those sparks spread out into 
a luminous brush-like dis- 
charge which fills the inter- 
mediate space. Later on, 
this brush discharge shows striations perpendicular 
to its length : then a dark space appears at K and 
extends until it reaches to A and to the walls of the 
bulb, which then become phosphorescent. The dark 
spekco contains lines of faintly luminous matter, and 
tnese, since they proceed from the disc K (known as 
the kathode)^ are termed kathode rays. When these 
rays fall upon the anode A, they produce there disturb- 
ances which travel outwards in all directions from the 
face of the anode, and these disturbances are termed 
R&ntgen rays. They were discovered by Rdntgcn in 
1896 and were first known as X-Rays. 

They are believed to bo due to pulsations in the 
luminiferous ether and to travel through that medium 
with a speed approaching that of light. The kathode 
rays consist of streams of negatively charged particles, 
or electrons, and when an electron strikes the anode 
its course is suddenly arrested, and this gives rise to the 
pulsational disturbance known as the R. r. The chief 
property of these rays is that they can pass through 
matter which is opaque to light, and as a rule the less 
dense such matter is, the greater is the ease with which 
they are transmitted. The rays are also capable of 
affecting a photographic plate, and of producing 
phosphorescence on a screen coated with barium 
platinocyanide. This, together with the absorption 
of the rays by denser substances, makes it possible to 
show on a photograph or screen the structure of different 

arts of the human body, the bones being distinguished 

y their darker shade. Another important property 
of the rays is that they are capable of ionising a gas 
{see Conduction, Electric). R. r’s differ from light 
m several important respects. They cannot be 
refracted or polarised ; their reflection from any 
surface is a diffuse reflection which does not follow 
the laws of reflection in light ; and phenomena of 
interference and diffraction have not, so far, been 
observed in them. 

R. r’s are employed by surgeons not only for 
diamiostio purposes, as in the diagnosis of fractures, 
dislocations, calculi, foreign bodies, but in the treat- 
ment of various conditions. Cancers and sarcomas 
treated by application of R. r’s diminish in growth, 
and rodent ulcer, which is a form of cancer, may be 
completely cured if it has not progressed too deeply. 
In many skin diseases, especially ringworm and 
chronic skin conditions, it generally effects a cure, 
and it has a valuable influence on lupus, although 
a relapse is common in that disease. The swollen 
condition of the spleen in leukcemia is reduced by 
application of the R. r’s, and the enlargement of 
lymph glands in tuberculosis (scrofula) and lymph* 



oMmma can also be reduced by this method. The rays 
have a destructive effect upon the normal healthy 
tissues, and they must be protected ^both by careful 
regulation of the quantity of rays emitted and by 
enclosing the R. r’s tube in an impermeable box with 
a suitable opening in it for the passage of the rays. 

ROOFS, the chief purpose of r’s is to exolude 
moisture. In very dry countries flat r’s are used, but 
for rainy climates r’s sloping sharply are necessary. 
So-called flat r’s have a slight slope, enough for water 
to run off. They are made of wooden joists laid across 
from one wall to the other, and covered with asphalt, 
zinc, lead, or copper. Pent or lean-to r’s are buUt 
similarly to fiat r’s, but the joists are laid at an angle, 
and covered with slates, corrugated iron, or tiles. 
The double -slope r. is mostly used. In the simple 




form for small spans, two sets of rafters slope upwards 
from the walls and meet agrtinst a ridge-piece. For 
larger spans the king-post r. is largely used (Fig. 1). 
A is a tie-beam to prevent a tendency to push the 
walls outward ; R, the king-post to prevent sagging ; 
cc, purlins to support common rafters ; dd, common 
rafters ; EE, principal rafters, fp, wall-plates to 
distribute pressure of trusses ; Hii, polc-pbitcs against 
which feet of common rafters rest ; k, ridge-pieco ; 
LL, struts, extra supports for rafters. Fig. 2 shows 
a queen-post r. for still larger spans, ss. being queen- 
posts. Roofing felt is useful for temporary buildings, 
and to go below other coverings as a non-conductor of 
heat. Copper is lighter and more durable than zinc 
or sheet-lead, but more costly. Corrugated iron is 
used for temporary structures and out- buildings. 
kSlatc is the commonest covering, but tiles give more 
artistic effects. Slates arc fixed by nailing, and tiles 
are hung ux)on battens or nailed. Asbestos tiles are 
used for lightness and fire-resisting power. Very large 
r’s, for stations, etc., arc metal framework structures. 

ROOK, see under Crow Family. 

ROON, ALBRECHT THEODOR EMIL, COUNT 
VON (1803-79), Pruss. soldier and military author ; 
instructor in Military Cadet School, Berlin, 1827 ; prof, 
in Military Academy, Berlin, 1835 ; on commission 
for reorganisation of army, 1859 ; Minister of War, 
1869-7.3, of Navy, 1801-71, and carried out reforms; 
general of infantry, 1866; field-marshal and pres, of 
council, 1873. 

ROORKEE, Rurki (29° 52' N., 77° 66' E.), town, 
Sharanpur district, United Provinces, India. Pop. 
17,500. 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE (1868- ), Amer. 

statesman, writer, soldier, and sportsman ; ex- 
Pres. (26th) of U.S.A. ; b. New York, of Dutch- 
Scottish descent ; cd. Harvard ; member of New 
York State Legislature, 1882-84; Civil Service Com- 
missioner, 1889-95 ; head of Police Department, 
New York, 1896-97 ; assistant sec. of Navy, 1897 ; 
organised and led ‘ Rough Riders ’ in Cuba during 
Spanish-American War ; elected gov. of New York 
State, 1898 ; Vice-Pres. of U.S.A. (Republican), 1901 ; 
on M’Kinley’s assassination succ. as Pres., 1901 ; 
elected Pros, for second term, 1904, by great majority ; 
on retirement, 1909, secured election of friend and 
lieutenant Taft (y.v.). Estranged from Taft, R. ozon- 
ised new Progressive party and came forward as inde- 
pendent candidate for presidency, 1912, but without 
success. 

Colonel R. is the most prominent American of his 
day; everywhere admired — or detested — as a strong 
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and fearlesa reformer. Hie tenure of office was die- 
tinffuished by the carrying of many notable etatutos 
a^ sobemee and prosecution of vigorous Anti-Trust 
Cam^ign. America owes to him, iiiUr ofio, Pure Food 
and JDrugs Act, Moat Inspection Act, Employers' Lia- 
bility Act, Act to regulate railway rates, etc., and 
adoption of Panama Canal project. H. acted as 
peacemaker in Russo-Japanese War, 1905. An ex- 
ponent of the 'strenuous life,' R. has not confined 
nis energies to politics, war, and diplomacy. In his 
books he appears as a keen sportsman, rancher, student 
of men and of natural history. Big-game shooting 
(in Rocldos and £. Africa) is a favourite recreation. 
On relinquishing presidential office he became Associ- 
ate-Editor of New York Outlook Exercising, when 
necessary, remarkable tact, ' Teddy ' is also an expert 
wielder of the ' Big Stick,* and his oratory is sometimes 
more forcible than polished. R. officially adopted 
' Reformed Spelling.' His addresses to Congress 
were remarkable for length as well as strength, and 
persistently laid down such planks as conservation of 
national natural resources (forests, etc.) and 'trust- 
busting.' R. is unquestionablv a neat leader of men. 

J. Morgan, Theodore Kootevelt : the Boy and the Man. 

ROOT, that part of a vascular plant which normally 
grows downward into the soil, acting as an anchor 
and also as the agent of food absorption from that 
medium. In ferns and most monocotyledons the r. 
system is secondary or adventitious, but in dicotyle- 
dons consists of a main or tap r. from which lateral 
r*B arise endogenously in acropetal succession. R’s 
are distinguished from stems by absence of buds and 
leaves, bv possession of an apical, protective r.-cap, 
and production of absorptive r. -hairs immediately 
behind the apex. 

BOOT AND BRANCH MEN, Puritan party 
(including Vane and Hampden) which demandea that 
Episcopacy should bo destroyed. 

ROPE AND ROPE-MAKING, rope is name for 
all varieties of cordage over 1 inch in circumference. 
Ropes are made of strong vegetable fibres, such as 
hemp, flax, cotton, and coir. Sometimes rones are 
made from iron, st^l, or other metal wires. Hempen 
rope is the most common, being both strong and 
durable ; cotton ropes are more flexible than hempen, 
and are generally used for transmitting the power of 
textile machinery, hemp being too stiff. Manilla hemp, 
which belongs to quite a different order of plants to the 
common hemp, gives a fibre very much in demand for 
the manufacture of strong ropes and hawsers, while 
coir fibre, which is obtained from the cocoa-nut and is 
lighter than hemp or manilla, has long been used by 
natives of India for making ropes; it is, however, 
generally noce.s8ary to tar coir rope in order to preserve 
it — a proceeding unnecessary with hemp, in rope- 
making, the hemp, etc., arrives in bales and is cleaned 
and twisted by mochinerv. It is then spun into yarn, 
wound on bobbins, ana is ready for twisting into 
cordage. The ends of the tlireads to be twisted 
are attached to a hook which revolves and draws the 
yarns from the bobbins. The finished ropes are then 
wound on largo reels. Hawser-laid rupo is composed 
of three strands twisted left-hand ; cable-laid rope has 
three strands of hawser-laid lope twisted right-nand; 
while shroud-rope has a central strand slightly twisted 
with three other strands twisted around it. Flat 
rope is a series of hawser- laid ropes placed side by side 
and fastened by soi^nng. 

RORKE’S DRIFT, on Tugola River, Zululand ; 
scene of heroic defence of Brit, hospital and stores by 
remnant of 24th Regiment against 4000 Zulus, Jan. 
22-23. 1879. 

RORQUAL, see under Whalbs. 

RORSCHACH (47® 28' N., 9® 29' E.), watering- 
place, on Lake of (instance, canton St. Gall, Switzer- 
land ; trade in grain; manufactures lace. Pop. (1910) 
12,677. 

ROSA, CARL AUGUST NICHOLAS (1843-89), 
Qer. impresario ; founded Carl Rosa Opera Company. 


ROSA, MONTE (45® 56' N., 7® 52' E.), mountain, 
on borders of Swiss canton Valais and N. Italy; 
highest peak, Durfourspitze, 15,217 ft. 

ROSA, SALVATOR (1615-73), Ital. painter; b. 
Naples; practically self-taught; attracted the notice 
of Lanfranco by some landscapes of S. Italy, and was 
encouraged to go to Rome, where he attained fame by a 
picture, Tityue tortured by the Vulture, He excelled in 
his landscapes, which deal chiefly with wild and savage 
scenes, but he also treated historical subjects, and 
executed numerous etchings. His versatility was 
astonishing, for he was a good musician, an impro- 
visatore, and an actor ; and as a poet he proved himself 
by his Satires, published in 1719. 

ROSACEJE, largo natural order of dicotyledons, 
the majority of which are perennials, and comprising 
trees, shrubs, and herbs. Vegetative propagation by 
runners (strawberry) or stem suckers (raspberry) is 
I frequent. The leaves are characteristically stipulate, 
and may be simple or compound. The flowers are 
I extremely variable, being hypogynous in the straw- 
berry, showing varying degrees of epigyny in cherry, 
rose, eto., and true epigyny in the apple. Calyx and 
corolla are pentamerous, the former showing also 
an epicalyx. There are numerous stamens. The 
fruits may be achenos (Potentilla), an aggregate of 
drupes (raspberry), a single drupe (cherry, plum), 
or a pome (apple, pear). 

ROSAMOND, FAIR (d. c. 1176), dau. of Walter of 
Clifford ; mistress of Henry II. 

ROSARIO (32® 59' S., 00® 39' W.), city, on Parani, 
port of entry, Santa F^, Argentina ; railway ter- 
minus ; commercial centre ; exports grain, hides. 
Pop. (1911) 208,090. 

ROSARY, a string of beads used by CathoUcs for 
assisting the memory in the counting of prayers. 
R's from very ancient times wore used for such purposes 
by Eastern (leoples, and wore probably introduced 
thence into the Catholic Church. 

ROSAS, JUAN MANUEL ORTEZ DE (1793- 
1877), dictator of Buonos Aires; took advantage 
of anarchy to proclaim himself gov., 1828 ; dismissed 
Assembly, crushed Uberty ; accepted dictatorship, 
1835 ; d^ven out, 1852. 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM (1753-1831), Eng. historian ; 
b. Liverpool ; s. of a market gardener ; wrote Liberal 
pamphlets and verses which procured him notice ; 
author of Life of Lorenzo dc’ Medici ^ 1796, praised 
for 'Grecian simplicity' by Horace Walpole and 
trans. into many languages ; Leo the Tenth, 1805, 
was variously received ; works no longer regarded as 
classic. 

ROSCOPF (48® 45' N., 3® 58' W.), town, watering- 
place, on Eng. Channel, Finistero, France. Pop. 
(oommune) 6200. 

ROSCOMMON (63® 38' N., 8® 11' W.), inland 
county, Connaught, Ireland ; level or undulating ; 
drain^ by the Shannon ; generally fertile with fine 
pastures ; some coal worked ; pursuits chiefly agricul- 
tural; contains some interesting remains of anti- 
quity. Pop. (1911)93,904. 

ROSCOMMON (63® 38' N., 8® 11' W.), county 
town, Roscommon, Ireland ; fine mediesval oastle. 

ROSCREA (62® 67' N., 7® 48' W.), town. County 
Tipperary, Ireland ; agricultural centre. 

ROSE (Eoea), a very variable genus, including 
several indigenous Brit, species (e.g. Roaa canina). 
The stem is thorny, the thorns representing hooked 
outgrowths of the epidermis, which, in the case of 
' rambler ' r's at least, enable the shoots to attain 
a more favourable position than they otherwise would 
do. The fruit or nip consists of a hollow fleshy re- 
ceptacle containing a number of hairy nutlets. To 
get good results r’s should be grown in a rich, loamy 
soil with plenty of light and belter. Rampant and 
weak growths should be carefully pruned, and, like 
others of their family, the plants should be plentifully 
supplied with liquid manure. 

H. B. Darlington, Roeee, 
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R08B GBAFERS, see CHAVSBa. 

ROSE FINCH, see under Finch Family. 

ROSEBERY, VlSCOUNTY, EaBLDOM, and BaBONT 
or. Soot, honours. Archibald Primrose, son of Sir 
Arohibald Primrose, Bart., of Balmeny (Scotland), 
was created viscount of R., Lord Primroso and 
Dalmeny, 1700, Earl of R., etc., 1703; one of com- 
missioners for Union ; ancestor of present earl 

ROSEBERY, 6TH EARL OF, Abohibald Prilip 
Primbosn (1847- ), Brit, statesman; Liberal 

Imperialist, taking independent line on many party 
questions ; Under-Sec., Home Office, 1881-83 ; First 
Commissioner of Works, 1884 ; Foreign Sec., 1880, 
1802-94; Prime Minister, ISO-^OS (succeeding Glad- 
stone) ; resigned owing to party dissensions ; resigned 
leadership of Liberal party, 1896; Pres, of Liberal 
League, 1902 ; makes sporadio returns to political arena, 
as independent critic of both parties. R. early ad- 
vocated Reform of House of Lords ; definitely opposed 
Homo Rule (1005) ; supported Unionist Forei^ policy 
Egypt, Transvaal) ; preached imperialistic ideals ; 
attacked both Tariff Reform and Socialistic legisla- 
tion. 

A devotee of Local Government, R. was first Chairman 
of Loudon County Council (1889); Lord- Lieutenant 
of Linlithgow (since 1873), of Midlothian (since 1884). 
Keenly interested in Univ. work, he was elected Rector 
of Aberdeen Univ. (1878), Edinburgh Univ. (1880), 
Glasgow Univ. (1899), St Andrews Univ. (1911); 
Chancellor of London Univ. An ardent sportsman, 
he won the Derby, 1894, 1895, 1905. He succeeded 
his gran^ather as Earl of R., 1868 ; or. Earl of 
Midlothian (U.K.), 1911. A briUiant speaker, he has 
been called ‘Orator of the Empire.’ Among other 
literary works ho has written Napoleon, the Last Phase 
(1900), and monographs on Pitt, Peel, Cromwell, 
Randolph Churchill, Chatham. 

Coates, Lord Bosebery: his Life and Speeches (1900) ; 
Jeyes, Life (1905). 

R08EGRANS, WILLIAM STARKE (1819-98), 
Amer. general ; fought for Union in Civil War ; 
at first won successes ; saved by Grant when invested 
by Brugg, 1863, and superseded. 

ROSEMARY {Rosmarinus), genus of plants, order 
Labiatie ; leaves yield Oil of R., a hair-wash ; flowers 
are bluish. 

ROSENHEIM (47® 51' N., 12® T E.), watering- 
place, on Inn, Upper Bavaria ; salt-works. Pop. 15,696. 

ROSES, WARS OF THE, Eng. civil wars of XV. 
cent, between houses of York and liancaster ; name 
taken from badges of combatants (white and rod rose 
respectively). Yorlusts won St, Albans, 1455 ; Store- 
heath, 1469 ; Northampton, 14G0 ; Mortimer's Cross, 
1461 ; Towton, 1461 ; Uedgelcy Moor and Hexham, 
1464; Barnet, 1471 ; Tewkesbury, 1471, Lancastrians 
won Wakefield, 1460 ; St. Albans, 1461 ; Bosworth, 
1486. Dispute settled by marriage of Henry VII., 
victor at Bosworth, with Elizabeth of York. Sec 
York, Dqkbdom of ; Lancaster, House of ; England 
(History). 

ROSETTA (31® N., 30® 30' E.), town, Egypt, on 
Rosetta arm of Nile, in delta. The Rosetta Stone 
(discovered 1790) with its triplicate inscription opened 
the way to the interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

ROSEWOOD {Ualhergia), found in Brazil ; varieties 
come from Jamaica, New South Wales, Honduras, 
Burma ; best r. (Brazilian and Indian) tokes a high 
polish and is much used in furniture- making. 

BOSICRUCIANISM, name given to a school of 
Ger. thinkers who about 1610 began publishing works 
devoted to progressive ideas, with a suggestion of 
secrecy and supematuralism ; had a short vogue in 
England during reign of Anne. 

R0S]!N, Rbszn, Colophony, residue after dis- 
tilling turpentine ; brittle; M.P. 100-140® C. ; contains 
much abietio anhydride, C 44 H, 204 ; used for soap- 
making, varnishes, etc., and to give * grip * to violin 
bow-strings. 

ROSKILDE, Robskildb (66® 38' N., 12® 4' E.), 
84 


1329 

town, on R. Fjord, island of Zealand, Denmark; 
cathedral; formerly capital of the kingdom. Pop. 
(1011) 9696. 

R08MEAD, HERCULES GEORGE ROBERT 
ROBINSON, IBT BARON (1824-97), Brit, colonial 
governor ; pres, of Montserrat, 1854 ; lieuh-gov. of 
St. Kitts, 1866-69; gov. of Hong-Kong, 1869-06. 
Ceylon, 1865-72, Now South Wales, 1872-79, New 
Zealand, 1879-80; gov. of Cape Colony, and high 
commissioner for S. Africa, 1881-^9, 1895-97. 

ROSMINI-SERBATI, ANTONIO (1797-1866), 
ItaL philosopher ; b. ItaL Tyrol ; took part in 
struggle lor Ital. freedom from Austria ; founder of 
modem idealism in Italy. From objective and true 
notion of being presupposed in our acquired cogni- 
tions, follows perception of external world. 

ROSS (51® 65' N., 2® 36' W.), market town, on 
Wye, Hertfordshire, England ; chief building is the 
church (1316), with tomb of John Kyrle, Pope’s * Man 
of Ross.’ Pop. (1911) 4682. 

ROSS AND CROMARTY (57® 40' N., 5® W.), 
northern county, Scotland; bounded by Sutherland, 
North Soa, Inverness, Atlantic ; area, 3089 sq. 
miles ; includes Lewis proper (Outer Hebrides) ; Ross 
and Cromarty were united, 1889. Coasts are much 
indented, having Dornoch, Cromarty, and Moray 
Firths on E., Loch Broom, Loch Torndon, and other 
sea lochs on W. ; most easterly point is Tarbat Ness ; 
great part of surface mountainous ; highest peaks 
are Mam Soul, Bon Dearg, Bon More, and Ben Wyvis, 
all above 34CK) ft. ; county town, Dingwall ; chief 
lake, Loch Maroe. Sheep are extensively reared, and 
various crops are grown on the lower ground ; there 
are important fisheries ; and whisky is manufactured. 
Pop. (1911) 77,353. 

ROSS, ROBERT (1766-1814), Brit, soldier; in 
Corunna retreat, 1808 ; defeated Americans at 
Bladensburg and captured Washington, 1814 ; mortally 
wounded at Baltimore. 

ROSS, SIR HEW DALRYMPLE (1779-1868). 
Brit, field-marshal ; fought in Peninsula, 1809-14, 
Waterloo campaign, 1814-15; organised artillery for 
Crimea. 

ROSSANO (39® 34' N,, 16® 40' E.), city, Cosenza, 
Italy; ancient Roseianum’, abp.’s see; marble and 
alabaster quarries. Pop. 13,600. 

ROS8BACH, village, Prus. Saxony ; noted for 
Froderiok the Great’s defeat of Austrian and Fr. 
allies on Nov. 6, 1757. 

R08SE, Viscounty and Earldom of, Irish 
honours. — iSir Richard Parsons, Bart., was created 
visoount, 1681; his son Richard, earl, 1718; extinct 
1764. Lawrence Harman Harman (formerly Parsons), 
was created earl, 1806; title descended to his nephew, 
Lawrence Parsons, whose descendant now holds it. 

ROSSE, WILLIAM PARSONS, 8RD EARL OF 
(1800-67), Irish astronomer and telescope constructor ; 
b. York ; ed. Dublin and Oxford ; made reflecting 
telescope with which certain nebula resolved into 
groups of stars, and numerous binary and trinary 
stars discovered. 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA GEORGINA (1830- 
94), Eng. poetess ; dau. of Gabriele Rossetti and sister 
of D. G. Rossetti (^.v.); published Qoblin Market 
(1862) and Sing-Song (1872). She ranks high among 
lyric poets. 

ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL (1828-82), Eng. 
painter and poet ; b. London ; s. of Gabriele Rossetti, 
Ital. patriot, who had settled in England and become 

S rof. of Ital. at King’s College, London ; ed. privately, 
iing’s College School, Cary’s Art Academy, and finally 
at Royal Academy Antique SohooL His artistic and 
^tic careers were, to a great extent, contemporaneous. 
Both gifts were displayed early, and under the teaching 
of Ford Madox Brown he soon became familiar witn 
the technicalities of painting ; his first exhibited 
picture was The Oirlhood of Mary, Virgin (1849). 
This was followed by Ths Laboratory, a lurid viaualiBa- 
tion of Robert Browning's poem, magnificent in colour 
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and striking in design, and Eccb Ancilla Dominit a 
beautiful oonception of the Annunciation, in which 
white is the predominating shade. This last picture 
was harshly criticised and was, for the time, quite 
unsaleable. The critics could not understand the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, an artistic fraternity 
founded by R. and including Holman Hunt and 
Millais. It stood for lofty ideeds, expressed in appro- 
priate design and coloration. A series of Arthurian 
scenes was published in 1867. Rosa Triplex^ DarUtU 
Drearn^ Veronica Veronese^ are other well-known 
pictures by R., while his designs for stained-glass 
windows (from 1861 onwards) did much to revive 
interest in that branch of art. R.*8 work is reminiscent 
of the early Italian masters and has little in common 
with modernity. 

As a writer, R. was essentially romantic and mystic. 
His earliest published poems appeared in the Qerm 
(1850) and the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine; the 
Poems were printed in 1870, Ballads and Sonnets in 
1881. His scope ranges from the ethereal dreaminess 
of the Blessed Damozel to the despairing cry of The 
Woodspurge. Like his painting, his poems are 
medisBval, and, for the most part, dissociated from the 
present. — A. C. Benson, Rossetti. 

ROSSETTI, WILLIAM MICHAEL (1829- ), 

Eng. author, bro. of above ; wrote Life of Keats (1887), 
etc. 

ROSSINI, GIOACCHINO ANTONIO (1792- 
1868), Ital. composer; excelled in opoia. Rewrote 
five operas before he was twenty, and at twenty-one 
Tancredi brought him success at Venice. In 1816 he 
had his crowning triumph with The Barber of Seville ; 
and William Tell was produced in 1829. Though 
ho wrote a vast number of operas, only these two 
survive. A Stabat Mater is occasionally performed. 

ROSSLAND (49® N., 118® W.), city, Brit. Columbia, 
Canada ; gold region. Pop. 6000. 

ROSSLAU (51® 60' N., 12® 13' E.), town, on Elbe, 
duchy Anhalt, Germany; paper, sealing-wax. Pop. 
(1910) 11.304. 

ROSSLYN, ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN, 
1ST EARL OF (1733-1806), Brit. Lord Chancellor; 
of acknowledged ability, but character praised by no 
one; satirised early in life in the Rosciad^ ‘Guilt in 
his heart and famine in his face ’ ; deserted Tories for 
Whigs; Chancellor, 1793-1801 ; presided at trial of 
Warren Hastings, 1793-95; one of suggested authors 
of Letters of Junius. 

ROSSTREVOR (64® 6' N„ 6® 12' W.), seaport, 
watering-place. County Down, Ireland. 

ROSSWEIN (61® 6' N., 13® 10' K), town, on 
Freiburg Muldo, Saxony ; textiles. Pop. (1910) 9210. 

ROSTAND, EDMOND (1864- ), Fr. drama- 

tist ; author of Cyrano de Bergerac (1898) ; best known 
for his Chantecler (1910). 

ROSTOCK (64® 6' N., 12® 9' E.), seaport, on 
Wamow, Mocklenburg-Schwerin, Germany; seat of 
university (1419) ; other features of interest are the 
Church of St. Peter and grand-ducal palace ; one 
of the chief Baltic ports ; important commercial centre ; 
fisheries ; manufactures machinery ; exports grain ; 
was a member of the Hanseatic League ; birthplace 
of Blucher. Pop. (1910) 66,383. 

ROSTOV (67^ N., 39® E.). town. Yaroslavl, Russia, 
on Lake R. ; manufactures textiles. Pop. 16,200. 

ROSTOV-ON-THE-DON (47® 12' N., 39® 42' E.). 
seaport, Don Cossacks, Russia, on Don ; commercial 
centre; flour-mills; trade in agricultural machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 121,300. 

ROBTRA, in Rom. antiquities, a scaffold or raised 
platform where orations, etc., were delivered. * Ros- 
trum ’ is modern term, but Romans used plural form. 

ROTATORIA, see Rotifera. 

ROTCHX^ or Little Auk, see under Qxtillemot 
AND Auk Family. 

ROTHE, RICHARD (1799-1867). Ger. Lutheran 
divine; prof, at Wittenberg, 1832, Heidelberg, 1864; 
influenoed by Pietistio school, then spocially studied 


relation of ethics and religion ; pub. Die Anfdngt der 
Christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung and Theo^ 
logische Eihik ; an able thinker who has left his mark 
on Ger. theology. 

ROTHENBURG-OB-DER-TAUBER (49^ 23' N., 
10® ir E,), old town, Bavaria, with well-preserved medi- 
«Bval houses, walls, towers, and gateways. Pop. 8600. 

ROTHERHAM (63® 26' N., 1® 21' W.), town, on 
Don, Yorkshire, England ; iron- and steel-works. 
Pop. (1911) 62,607. 

ROTHERHAM, THOMAS (1423-1600), bp. of 
Worcester, 1468, Lincoln, 1472 ; chancellor, 1476 ; 
abp. of York, 1480. 

ROTHES, Earldom and Dukedom of. — Qeoeqe 
Leslie of Rothes, Moray, Scotland, was created earl 
in or before 1468. — Andrew Leslie, 6th earl (d. 1611), 
became P.C. of Mary, Queen of Scots, and joined associa- 
tion for her support, 1668 ; supported Arran, 1686. — 
John Leslie, 6th earl (1600-41), Covenantor leader 
and commander in invasion of England, 1640. — John 
Leslie, 7th earl (1630-81), Royalist; captured at 
Worcester^ 1651 ; imprisoned till 1668 ; Lord Chan- 
cellor for life, 1667 ; cr. Duke of R., 1680 ; d. childless. 
—John Leslie, 10th earl (c. 1698-1767), major-general 
at Dettingen ; led cavalry at Rocoux, 1746 ; general, 
1766. 


ROTHESAY (66® 60' N., 6® 3' W.), county town, 
Bute, Scotland, on Isle of Bute ; favourite watering- 
place ; ruined castle; fisheries. Pop. (1911) 9299. 
Dukedom of Rothesay (first dukedom in Scot, peer- 
age) was created 1398, and conferred on David, Earl of 
Garrick, Robert lll.’s eldest son (killed by uncle, Duke 
of Albany, 1402) ; since held by Scot, sovereign’s eldest 
son ; now by Brit, sovereign’s oldest son, as collateral 
title to Prince of Wales for England. 

ROTHSCHILD, Jewish family of bankers ; founded 
by Mayer Anselm Rothschild (1743-1812), s. of 
Anselm Moses Bauer; took surname from red shield, 
sign of his bank at Frankfort-on -the -Main ; eldest of 
five sons succeeded to Frankfort bank, the others 
founded houses at Vienna, Paris, London, Naples ; 
all made Austrian barons, 1822. Nathan, founder of 
London house, financed England in crisis, 1813 ; re- 
presented now by grandson Nathan, raised to Eng. 
peerage, 1886. 

ROTHWELL (53®45'N., 1®29' W.), town, Yorkshire, 
England; ropes, matches. Pop. (1911) (diet.) 14,279. 

ROTIFERA, Rotatoria, * Wheel-Animalcules,* 
a class of microscopically minute animals, related on 
one side to Arthropods, and on the other to Annelid 
Worms, although their resemblance to neither is 
apparent. They are favourite objects for microscopic 
examination owing to the readiness with which they 
can be obtained in any 
stagnant, greenish, fresh- 
water poo). Rotifers 
have usually a top- 
shaped transparent 
body, within which the 
internal organs can easily 
bo distingiiished. The 
head of the top is fur- 
nished with a crown of 
cilia, which lash in 
unison, giving rise to 
the appearance of a 
revolving wheel, and 
enabling the animal to 

swim. The opposite Braohianus UrceolarU. 

end of the body, known c, cilia ; 0, eye ; P, pharynx ; 

as the ‘foot,’ is also ^1, appendages to stomach ; 

used for locomotion or ovarium; P, 

more often for ettooh- o»n.l ; UU. 

meat, bearing two or more pincor processes, or an 
adhesive patch with cement glands. 

Rotifers are common in almost any pool of stagnant 
water, fixed on water weeds or swimming near the 
surface; some occur in the sea, and at least one 
floating form is phosphorescent ; while many species 
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loriB unongBt the roots and leaves of moist Sphagnum 
■ad mosses. The majority are free living, but a 
considerable number build beautiful tubes, of semi- 
transparent homy material, or of a mosaic of selected 
sand grains. Others are parasitic in water weeds 
or in aquatic animals such as worms and Crustacea. 

Rotifers occur all the world over, even in the coldest 
regions, for they are able to withstand intense heat 
(water at 158® F.) or intense cold ( -4® F., i.e. 36® of 
frost). This resistance is duo to their power of sealing 
t heir bodies by gelatinous secretions to prevent desicca- 
tion. The sexes are separate and the females lay 
tliree kinds of eggs, small eggs which produce males, 
and thin-shelled summer or thick-shelled, resting 
winter eggs which produce females only, the resting 
eggs carrying the species through times of stress. 
Many Rotifers lay parthenogenic eggs. 

ROTORUA (38^ 10' S., 178® iO' E.), town, N. 
Lsland, New Zealand, on R. Lake ; hot springs. 

ROTROU, JEAN DE (1G09-60), Fr. poet; one 
of Richelieu’s five poets. Corneille called him his 
father, but became his pattern. When only nineteen 
he had a play acted at the HStel dt Rambouillet ; chief 
works, Saint-Qeneat (1646), Don Bernard de Cabrirea 
(1647), VenceaUu (1647), Coaroea (1040), among thirty- 
six comedies and tragedies ; greatest member of 
Corneille’s school 

ROTTENBURG (48® 28' N., 8® 57' E.), town, on 
Neckar, WOrttomberg, Germany; machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 7603. 

ROTTERDAM (51® 56' N., 4® 29' E.), chief com- 
mercial city of Netherlands, at junction of Rotto and 
Meuse ; intersected by dyke ; canals along leading 
streets ; extensive quay called the Boompjes ; quaint 
gabled houses built on piles; Grootekerk completed, 
c. 1476 (fine organ); Boyman museum, town hall, 
palace of justice, etc. ; shipbuilding, furniture, clocks, 
chocolate, distilling, chemical products, etc. ; trades 
with Dutch East Indies, America, and European ports ; 
birthplace of Erasmus and Cornelius van Tromp. 
Pop. (1910)430,018. 

ROTTWEIL (48® 10' N., 8® 37' E.), town, Wurt- 
temberg, Germany; manufactures gunpowder. Pop. 
(1910) 9643. 

ROTUMAH (12® S., 177® E.), small island, S. 
Pacific ; dependency of Fiji Islands. 

ROUBAIX (50® 38' N., 3® 12' E.), town, Nord, 
France; cloths, velvets. Pop. (1911) 122,723. 

ROUBILIAC, LOUIS FRANCOIS (1696-1762), 
Fr. sculptor ; settled in London, and became famous 
by his statues of Handel, Shakespeare, and Sir 
Isaac Newton, and by monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. 

ROUEN (49® 26' N., 1® 6' E.), chief town, Seine- 
Inf^rieure, IVance, on Seine ; important industries, 
shipping, and commerce. Old R., with mediaBval 
appearance, contains Gothic and Renaissance buildings, 
famous churches including cathedral (begun XIII. 
cent), St. Ouen (founded, 1318), St. Maclou (begun, 
1437), St. Vincent (XVI. cent.); palace of justice; 
Mus6e-Biblioth5que and other museums; monument 
to Jeanne d’Aro. R. became capital of Normandy, 
X. cent. ; taken by Henry V. of England, 1419 ; 
by Charles VII. of Franco, 1449 ; Joanne d’Aro burnt, 
1431 ; surrendered to Germans, 1870 ; birthplace of 
Corneille, Boieldieu, Fontenello ; chief industries are 
spinning and weaving of cottons, velvets, woollens, 
hnens, mixed silk, machinery, shipbuilding, refining 
of petroleum, chemicals, etc. Pop. (lOH) 124,987. 

Clook, Rouen (Mediaeval Town Series). 

ROUERGUE (44® 16' N., 2® 30' E.). ancient 

S rovinoe, France; now included in department of 
iveyron ; capital, Rodez. 

ROUGE ET NOIR, see Trbntb bt Quarantb. 
ROUHER, EUG£:ne (1814-84), Fr. statesman; 
won over from republicanism by Napoleon III., whose 
mainstay he became; called * vico-omperor ' ; de- 
fended empire after its fall 
ROULER8, Boubsblabrb (50® 56' N., 3® 7' E.), 
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town, W. Flanders, Belgium; mannfMturei linen. 
Pop. (1910) 26,026. 

ROULETTE, game of ohanoo; played on table 
with depression containing movable bottom ; ball 
flung into cavity and spun round, eventually landing 
in one of the 38 holes marked round bottom ; various 
modes of staking ; biggest edds, 38 to 1 ; played ex- 
tensively at Monto Carlo. 

ROUMANIA, SCO Rumania. 

BOUMELIA, see Rumelta. 

ROUND TABLE, THE, in Arthurian oyole of 
romances. First mention is found in Roman de Brut, 
where Wnce recounts that Arthur made R.T. so that 
his knights should have no disputes as to precedence, 
but already many fables had arisen ; founding of 
order of Christian knights of R.T. became asonbed 
to Merlin. See Arthur, Kino. 

ROUND TOWERS, see Towbr, Round. 

ROUNDELS, see Fortification. 

ROUNDERS, ball game ; object of striker to run 
round whole or part of course after stroke ; Amor, 
base-ball derived from R. 

ROUND-WORMS, see Nbmathelminthbs and 
Nematoda. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN BAPTISTE (1670-1741), 
Fr. poet-; s. of a shoemaker, but rose in society ; has 
long since lost readers, but was regarded in his time as 
the foremost lyric poet. 

ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES (1712-78), Fr. 
philosopher and writer, pioneer of Romantic Move- 
ment, precursor of Fr. Revolution, and preacher of 
‘Return to Nature’ creed. A Geneva watchmaker’s 
son, young R. was in turn engraver’s apprentice, 
vagabond, candidate for Holy Orders, lackey, copyist 
of music, and what not. In Madame de Warens ho 
found a patroness and lover for some years at Lea 
Charmettea. Making his way to Paris, 1741, R. 
associated with the Enoyclopasdists ; won Academy of 
Dijon’s prize for Diacoura aur lea Aria et lea Sciences, 
1749; awakened interest of Louis XV., who ordered 
representation of Le Devin da Village, opera of K.’s 
com position, 1762 ; compiled Dictionnaire de Muaique, 
1767 ; formed liaison with servant -girl Th^rdse 
Lovassour, whom ho eventually married. R. published 
Diacoura aur VlnigaliU, 1765, Julie, ou La Nouvelle 
Heldiae (a novel), 1760, Emile, ou de VEducation, and 
Le Contrat Social (political), 1762. His deism forced 
him to leave France ; from Switzerland ho wrote 
Lcttrca de la Montague ; visited England under Hume’s 
patronage ; returned to France and spent miserable 
years obsessed with idea of persecution ; died at 
Ermenonville ; buried in Panth6on. His autobio- 
graphical Confessions shed much light on his irregular 
hfo and morbid character. R. proclaimed the nghts 
of individuality, denounced the evils of artificial 
civilisation, revolted against rules and schools and 
sought to reinstato Nature in education, literature, 
and life generally ; governinont, ho held, depends on 
consent of the people. Ho taught Fr. mothers ‘ to 
nurse their own children — and sent his own offspring 
to a foundling hospital 

Lord Morley, Life (1886) ; Hudson, Rouaaeau and 
Naturalism in Life and Thought (1903) ; Texte, 
Rouaaeau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature; 
Mrs. Macdonald, Jean Jacques Rousseau (1906). 

ROUSSEAU, PIERRE ETIENNE THEODORE 
(181^67), Ft, painter ; studied in Paris, and ex- 
liibited in the Salon there from 1831 onwards. He 
reproduced landscapes in various parts of France ; 
but, having settled in the village of Barbizon, in 1848, 
the Forest of Fontainebleau became his favourite 
paintiM-ground. His works had a prominent place 
in the Expositions of 1855 and 1867, and now command 
high prices. 

ROUSSELAERE, see R 0 ULBR 8 . 

ROUSSILLON (42® 32' N., 2® 30' E.), ancient pro- 
vince, France, bordorii^ P^eneos ; capital, Perpignan ; 
corresponds nearly to Pyrenees Orientales. 

BOUVIEH, MAURICE (1842-1911). Fr. states- 
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man; prei. of Connoil* 1887 and 1905-6$ removed 
Boulanger from War Offioe ; suooeBsful Sinister of 
Finance ; implicated in Panama scandals, 1892. 

ROVER, see Theft. 

ROVERETO, Rovbrbdo (46® 63' N., 11® 3' R), 
town, Tyrol, Austria, on Leno, near Adige ; silk 
manufactures. Pop. (1911) 11,665. 

ROVIGNO (46® 4' N., 13® 39' E.), seaport, Istria, 
Austria; cathedral; active trade. Pop. (1911) 12,326. 

ROVIGO (45® 3' N., 11® 47' E.), capital, Rovigo 
province, Italy ; XVII. -cent, cathedral ; beer, silk, 
leather. Pop. c. 10,760. 

ROVIGO (46® 3' N., 11® 47' E.), town (and pro- 
vince), Italy; picture gallery; library. Pop. 11,^; 
(prov.) (1911) 258,096. 

ROVXJMA (11® S., 40® B.), river, bounding Portug. 
and Ger. E. Africa ; flows into Indian Ocean. 

ROWAN TREE, Mountain Ash, Quicken Tree 
{Pyrua attCtt®am),tree,order Rosaceas; its bitter red ber- 
ries are used in preserves ; wood valuable for furniture. 

ROWE, NICHOLAS (1674-1718). Eng. dramatist; 
best-known plays are Tamerlane^ The Fair Penitent, 
and The Tragedy of Jane Shore. His reputation as a 
dramatist was eclipsed by his edition of Shakespeare. 

ROWING, sport popular in every English-speaking 
country, but though its introduction into other countries 
has been effected, it docs not seem to thrive there. 

Amateur. — ‘ Bumping races ’ wore held at Oxford 
shortly after beginning of XIX. cent. They were 
intercoUegiato in character and have now developed 
into an annual contest. * Bumping,* in which the 
object of the rear boat (separated at the start from 
the first by a certain distance) is not to pass but 
to touch, is used on narrow rivers. The Oxford 
V. Cambridge race has been held annually since 1865 
although held intermittently since 1829. Oxford 
were winners, 1913. Henley regatta, one of the events 
of the rowing year, is a three-days’ meeting hold in 
July ; prizes include ‘ Diamond * for sculling, ‘ Silver 
Goblet * for pair, ‘ Stewards* Cup ’ for 1st class four, 

* Grand Challenge * for Ist class eight. There are 
other races for school and second class teams. 

Harvard first rowed against Yale (1862) on Lake 
Winnipiseogee and beat them ; from 1866 to 1876 races 
wore intermittent on different courses, and in 1876 
eight-oared race over a four-mile course began ; now at 
New London, Ct. A Columbia University four won the 
Visitors Challenge Cup at Henley (1878), but otherwise 
Amer. have had little success against Brit, crews. An 
intercollegiate regatta is held, but Yale and Harvard do 
not compete ; there are many important regattas. 

Professional races developed from watermen’s 
matches ; fostered by growth of professionalism. 
Sculling is principal form ; World’s Champion, 1912, 
Ernest Barry. 

Racing boats differ from ordinary in that they are 
narrower and lighter ; ‘ out-riggers ’ are used to obtain 
leverage and decrease beam ; the shell is made of 
thin cedar. Sliding seats are almost universal. In 
an * eight ’ the stroke sets the time and ‘ cox * steers ; 
fours ore now rowed without a cox. 

Lehmann, The Complete Oarsman 

ROWLAND, HENRY AUGUSTUS (1848-1901), 
Amer. physicist; prof, at Baltimore; made diffraction 
grating ; redeternuned mechanical equivalent of heat. 

ROWLANDSON, THOMAS (1766-1827), Eng. 
caricaturist; pictures of broadly humorous character, 
depicting lower orders, e.g. famous Vauxhall drawing. 

ROWLEY REGIS (52® 28' N., 2® 4' W.), town, 
Staffordshire, England; iron. Pop. (1911) 37,000. 

ROWLEY, THO MAS, see Chatterton, Thomas. 

ROWLEY, WILLIAM (c. 1685-c. 1642), Eng. actor 
and playwright ; collaborated with Webster, Massinger, 
Ford and o thers, and left four plays of his own. 

ROWTON, BARON, Montague Wuxiam Lowry- 
Cobry (183^1903), private sec. to Beaoonsfield, 
1866-80 ; first of his model lodging-houses opened in 
London, 1892 ; Rewtoii House* Co. Ltd. formed, 1894. 
RoaCBUROBE, Babont, Eabldom, akd Dukedom 


OF. — Sir Robert Keb of Cesaford, Rosbnrghshire, 
Scotland, was cr. baron, 1599, earl, 1616; settled 
remainder of earldom (barony becoming extinct) on 
grandson, William Drummond (afterwards Ker), whose 
mndson, John, 6th earl, was or. duke, 1707 ; descent 
m female line to Henry John Innes-Keb, present duke. 

ROXBURGHE, JOHN KER, 18T DUKE OF 
(e. 1680-1741), promoted Union ; one of lords regents 
of realm on Queen Anne’s death ; one of lords justices 
who ruled realm during George I. ’a absences. 

ROKBURGHE, JOHN KER, 3RD DUKE OF 
(1740-1804), collector of rare books (sold 1812) ; 
Roxburgh* dub founded in commemoration, 1812; 
collection of ballads purchased by Brit. Museum, 1845, 
and edited for Ballad Soc. 

ROXBURGHE, ROBERT KER, 1ST EARL OF 

(c. 1670-1650), belonged to most turbulent family of 
Scot, border in reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ; 
rose through personal liking of James I. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE (66® 26' N., 2® 36' W.), 
Border county, Scotland ; area, 666 sq. miles ; surface 
hilly in S., more level in N. ; highest points are 
Ruberslaw and the Eildons ; drained by Tweed, with 
Teviot and other tributaries, and Liddel; county 
town, Jedburgh ; monastic remains at Jedburgh, 
Melrose, and Kelso ; scone of Border strife ; has 
associations with Sir Walter Scott. Sheep are raised, 
and woollens manufactured; other industries are 
tanning, ironfounding, fisheries. Pop. (1911) 47,192. 

ROXBURY, formerly city, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
now incorporated in Boston, 

ROYAL ACADEMY, see under Academy. 

ROYAL MARINES, military force trained for 
both land and sea service. An Order in Council, 1664, 
directed training of regiments for service nt sea ; 
further marine regiments were created in later times, 
though not yet permanently maintained ; were organ- 
ised after plan of array, not navy, but were often 
transferred to navy, with idea of improving morale of 
navy, but chief function was to aid by land in naval 
sieges ; often considered useless at sea, eulogised by 
Nelson ; control transferred from War Offioe to Admir- 
alty, 1747 ; army organisation abandoned, 1755 ; 
famous corps of Royal Marine Artillery formed 1804; 
two corps in service now. 

U.S.A. adopted system, 1776 ; France has no 
corps, but divides coast defence between land-service 
and Bca-servioe, and drafts soldiers for naval wars. 

ROYAL SOCIETY, see Societies, Learned. 

ROYAN (46® 39' N., 1® 1' W.), seaport, watering- 
place, Charonte - Inf^rieure, France, at mouth of 
Gironde ; sardine fisheries. Pop. 9000. 

ROY AT (46® 46' N., 3® 4' E.), watering-place, Puy- 
do-D6rae, France ; hot springs. 

ROYER - COLLARD, PIERRE - PAUL (1763- 
1846), leader of Fr. doctrinaries ; exercised great 
influence on Revolution ; no S 3 rmpathy with mob 
violence, but wished to abolish every institution not 
in accordance with Liberal ‘ reason.* 

ROYSTON (62® 3' N., 0® 3' W.), town, Hertford- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 3986. 

ROYTON (63® 33' N„ 2® 8' W.), town, Lancashire, 
England; cotton manufactures. Pop. (1911) 17,069. 

RUABON (62® 59' N., 3® 3' W.), town, Denbigh- 
shire, Wales ; ironworks ; collieries. Pop. 3600. 

RUBBER is the latex from several tropical trees 
(e.g. Hevea braziliensis, Manihot Olaziovii, Ficus elas- 
ticua) growing in Brazil (Para rubber), Central America, 
E. and W. Africa, Ceylon, etc. Incisions made in the 
bark, beneath which the latioiferous vessels occur, and 
latex, an emulsion, runs out. Coagulation yields r. 

Produotlon. — In 1909, 70,000 tons of r. were pro- 
duced ; more than half came from America, about one- 
third from Africa, the rest from Asia, including 3000 
tons of plantation r. from Ceylon and Malaya. Owing 
to exhaustion of natural resources, wild r. is likely to be 
gradually replaced by plantation r. The world’* 
estimated annual consumption of r. is (1013) 100,000 
tona^ whereas in 1875 only 6000 tons were requbed. 
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This inoreaie it largely due to the demand for motor 
and cycle tyres. Increased demand caused great r. 
‘ boom,’ 1910. 

Nature. — ^The essential constituent of r. is caoutchow, 
which is present to the extent of 70-90 %, mixed with 
resin, proteid matter, ash, and moisture. Caoutchouc 
is a soit, elastic solid, insoluble in water and alcohol, 
little acted on by acids and alkalis, but soluble in 
carbon disulphide, benzene, carbon tetrachloride, 
chloroform, etc., forming r. solutions ; it softens 
above 100° C. and melts at 160-200° C. ; it consists 
of unsaturated hydrocarbons of the composition 
(CjHgln, which on destructive distillation yield isoprene. 
Caoutchouc absorbs oxygen, forming a brittle 8ub> 
stance ; it also combines with ozone, halogens, and 
sulphur (vulcanisation). 

Manufacture. — Crude r. is washed with hot water, 
and passed between rollers together with sulphur, 
pigment, and mineral matter, such as whitening or 
barium sulphate. Vulcanisation, which involves 
combination with the sulphur, is effected by heating 
the mixture for half an hour to 135-150° C. in closed 
iron vessels. Chloride of sulphur is sometimes em- 
ployed for vulcanising. Vulcanised r. is harder than 
caoutchouc, and is unaltered at 160° C. Commercial 
r. contains 12-60 % caoutchouc, 1-2 % combined 
sulphur, and 25-70 % mineral matter. Excessive 
vulcanisation produces vulcanite or ebonite, which can be 
polished. 

Ssrnthetio Rubber. — As early as 1882 Bouchardat 
and Tilden had shown that isoprene is converted into 
r. by contact with certain catal3rtio agents ; and 
this fact has recently assumed practical importance 
on account of the cheap production of isoprene and 
the simpler hydrocarbon butadiene, together with 
the discove^ by P. E. Matthews (July 1910) that 
metallic sodium is a rapid catalyst. 

I'he Process. — Fembach has discovered a method 
of fermenting grain or potato starch so as to produce 
isoamyl or butyl instead of ethyl alcohol ; and W. H. 
Perkin and his co-workors have converted these alcohols 
' into corresponding unsaturatod hydrocarbons. Isoamyl 
alcohol is converted into its chloride by dry hydrogen 
chloride, and this, by careful chlorination, yields as 
the chief product a dichloride, thus — 

Isoamyl alcohol Isoamyl chloride. 

— > ^^J^CaCKj-CHaa 
1*3 Dichlorethyl dimethyl methane. 

When the vapour of this dichloride is passed over hot 
soda lime it is converted almost quantitatively into 
isoprene. Butyl alcohol similarly yields butadiene. 

The hydrocarbons are scaled up in tubes with about 
3 % of thin sodium wire, and heated at 60° C. for several 
days. The brown product is treated with acetone 
to precipitate the rubber, which after washing is 
found to possess properties qualifying it to become 
a serious nval of natural r. 

RUBENS, PETER PAUL (1577-1640), most 
celebrated of Flemish painters, b. in Westphalia ; 
in 1587 moved with his widowed mother to Antwerp, 
with which his art-life became chiefly associated; 
began study at 13, having several masters until, at 19, 
he went to Othon van Keen, court-painter to the 
Archduke Albert. In 1600 he proceeded to Venice 
to study the works of Titian and Veronese ; and 
presently became gentleman of the chamber and 
court-painter to the Duke of Mantua. In 1606 
he went on a semi-diplomatic mission to the Court of 
Spain, and at Madrid painted several portraits and 
historical pictures. Returning to Italy, he remained 
there till 1608, when he settled in imtwerp. Next 
year he was made court-painter to the Archduke 
Albert; and in 1611 began his master work, ’The 
Descent from the Cross/ now in Antwerp Cathedral 
This oooupled him for three yean. In 1620 he went 


to Paris, where he painted lor Marie de* Medici twenty, 
one large pictures, now in the Louvre. Diplomatic 
missions followed, first to Philip IV. of l^ain, of 
whom he executed five portraits, and second to 
Charles I. of England. AU the wMle his brush was 
busily employed ; and by the time of his death his 
works numbered several thousands. Many of the 
best of these remain at Antwerp, but the first collection 
is in the Pinakothek at Munich. Rubens was great 
as subjcct-paintcT, animal painter, portraitist and 
landscapist. His pictures are notable for their 
marvellous spontaneity, creative vigour, superb 
animation, and magnificent colouring. 

RUBIACEJE, trees, shrubs, or herbs with leaves 
possessing prominent stipules, in some oases as large 
as leaves (e.g. Qalium). Coffcea (coffee) and Cinchona 
(quinine) are most important economically. 

RUBICON (44° 10' N., 12° 28' E.), small river, 
ancient Italy, falling into Adriatic ; identified with 
modem Fiumicino ; crossed by Caesar, 49 b.c. Sec 
Rome (History). 

RUBIDIUM (Rb = 86-46), rare alkali metal, dis- 
covered by spectrum analysis (Bunsen, 1860) ; com- 
pounds occur in mineral waters, sea water, siliceous 
minerals, beet, tobacco, and other plants. Metal 
rapidly decomposes water, strongly electropositive, 
salts very soluble. 

RUBINSTEIN, ANTON (1829-94), Russ, pianist 
and composer of Jewish extraction; became music- 
teacher in St. Petersburg, 1848, and there ho founded 
the Russ. Musical Soc., 1861, and Conservatoire, 1862, of 
which he became director ; toured much, giving recitals ; 
his operas are less known than his symphonies 
Ocean and Dramatic ; he opposed Wagnerianism and 
had much in common with Schubert and Mendelssohn ; 
his technique as a pianist was great, and he played 
with marvellous emotion. 

Autobiography (Eng. trans., 1891). 

RUBRIC (Lat. ruwrica, red earth used by carpenters 
to mark wood), titles (in red ink) to chapters in classical 
law books ; later, directions in prayer-books, hence 
its meaning of * rules for Divine Service and administra- 
tion of the Sacraments ’ ; modem r. is often printed 
in italics instead of red ink. 

RUBRUQUIS, WILLIAM OP, RuBRUCK,medi»val 
explorer. The authorities for his life are his own 
works and those of Roger Bacon. R. became a 
Franciscan friar and travelled in the East by command 
of Louis IX. of Franco on an embassy to the Grand 
Khan. Expedition started from the Crimea in May 
1253 and, crossing the Don and Volga, reached the 
Grand Khan’s camp in Deo., having gone about 5000 
miles ; returned through Armenia and Cilicia to Cyprus, 
thence to Tripoli. R.’s account is a most valuable 
description of the topography and ethnology of Asia 
in his time, and is brightly written, though in bad 
Latin. 

Beazley, Dawn of Modern Geography, 

RUBY, precious stone of deep red colour. Tke 
Oriental r. is composed almost entirely of alumina, is 
very hard, and most valuable of precious stones ; 
obtained from Burma, Siam, etc. Spinel is not so 
hard ; composed of magnesium aluminate ; obtained 
from Burma, Ceylon, China, and Afghanistan. True 
r. occurs in crystalline limestone or alluvial deposits. 
Spinel occurs in alluvial deposits and in river beds. 

RUBY MINES (c. 22° 46' N., 96° 20' E.), district, 
Burma, on Irrawadi ; chief town, Mogok ; centre 
of ruby -mining industry. Pop. 92,000. 

RDCKERT, JOHANN MICHAEL FRIEDRICH 
(1788-1866), Gor. poet ; b. Schweinfurth ; wrote 
excellent lyrics ; Die Weisheit des Brahmanen (didactic 
poem), besides Chin., Arab., and Persian translations. 

rOdagI, see Persia (Lanquaob and Lit.). 

RUDD, see under Carps. 

RUDDER, part of ship, hanging on stempost, 
by which the course is steered It is moved by chains 
operated by a spoked wheel or helm. In Levant and 
Indian Ocean, iteering*oar frequently replaces r., or 
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rather Bdrvires from ancient timei» for r. is developed 
from Bteoring-oar. 

RUDDIMAN, THOMAS (1674-1767), Soot. Latin 
grammarian ; printer to Edinburgh Univ. ; author 
of well'known Kvdimenta of the Littxn Tongue, 

RCDESHEIM (49* 69’ N.. T 64' E.), town, on 
Rhine, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia; noted wine. Pop. 
(1910) 4566. 

RUDXNl, ANTONIO 8TARABBA, MARQUIS 
DI (1839-1908), Ital. statesman ; Pres, of Council and 
Foreign Minister, 1891 ; renewed Triple Alliance ; again 
premier, 1896-98 ; failed in dealing with demands for 
reforms. 

RUDOK (33® 30' N., 79® 43' E.), viUage, Western 
Tibet. 

RUDOLF, Basso NoiiOk (4® N., 36® 40' E.). lake, 
British E. Africa, near S. Abyssinian highlands ; no 
outlet ; altitude, 1200 ft. ; area, 3250 sq. miles ; receives 
the Omo from N. 

RUDOLPH 1., Rudoijt (1218-91), First Hapsburg 
king of the Romans ; ancestor of the Austrian royal 
house ; ‘ pauper count * of Hapsburg ; elected king, 
1273, chief ground being his weakness ; abandoned 
all claim to Italy, and consolidated power in S. Ger- 
many ; occupied Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Carinola, 1276, and, despite general alarm, obtained 
their definite cession, 1278; wielded little authority in 
central Germany. 

RUDOLPH II. (1662-1612), Austrian emperor ; 
Buco. f., Maximilian II., 1676 ; scholarly and artistic 
but incapable ruler ; persecuted Protestants ; occupied 
Cleves duchies in Catholic interest, 1609, brought about 
Thirty Years War ; supplanted by bro. Matthias. 

RUDOLSTADT (60*^ 43' N., 11® 20' E.), capital of 

rinoipality, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Germany, on 

oale; porcelain. Pop. (1910) 12,949. 

RUE {Ruta)t genua of plants, order Rutacese ; 
Common R. {R, graveolena), a quondam charm against 
witches, is a Brit, garden-dower, yellowish and 
strongly smelling ; used medicinally as a stimulant ; 
r. is Shakespeare^s Herb of Grace, 

RUEXL (48® 50' N., 2*^ 10' E.), town, Seine-et-Oise, 
Franco; photographic material works. Pop. 12,600. 

RUFF, see under Plover Family. 

RUFFO, FABRIZIO (1744-1827), Neapolitan 
statesman ; cr. cardinal, 1791 ; supported Royalists, 
then friendly with Napoleon, but at restoration in 
royal favour again. 

RUFIJI (8® 16' a, 39® E.), river, Ger. E. Africa ; 
flows into Ind. Ocean. 

RUFINUS, TYRANNIUS (c. 340-410), theologian ; 
became a monk; settled in Jerusalem to study, and 
became friend of St, Jerome ; trans. Pamphilus and 
Origen, and became suspected of heterodoxy ; among 
other works wrote an Ecclesiastical History. 

RUGBY, see Football. 

RUGBY (62® 23' N., 1® 16' W,), town, on Avon, 
Warwickshire, England ; railway junction ; seat of 
famous public school founded by Laurence Sheriff in 
1667. Pop. (1911) 21,762. 

RUGELET (62® 46' N., 1® 66' W.), town, Stafford- 
shire, England ; iron foundries ; tanneries. Pop. 
(1911)4604. 

RUGEN (64® 30' N., 13® 30' E.), island, in Baltic, 
Pomerania, Prussia, separated from mainland by 
Strelasund ; well-woodea ; fertile ; beautiful scenery ; 
fishing industry. Pop. 60,000. Capital, Bergen ; 
favourite sea-bathing resort. 

RUHLA (60® 62” N., 10® 20' E.), town, summer 
resort, duchy of Saxe-Coburg and Saxe-Weimar, Ger- 
many; manufactures pipes.* Pop. (1911) 7828. 

RUHNKEN, DAVID (1723-98), classical scholar 
of the Netherlands ; edited Plato, and Timasus's Lust- 
ion vocum PUUonicaruni ; published Epistolm Oriticoe 
(1749-61), an edition of Rutilius Lupus (1768) and of 
Muretus (1789). He was one of the finest scholars 
of the XVIII. cent. 

RUHR (61® 24' N., 8® 7' B.), river, Prussia ; joins 
Rhine at Rohrort. 


RUHRORT (61® 28' N., 6® 44' E.), town, at junction 
of Ruhr and Rhine, Rhineland, Prussia; large har- 
bour ; exports coal ; was united to Duisburg, 1906. 

RUISDAEL, see Rutsdaxl. 

RUIZ, JUAN {c, 1283-c. 1360), the most famous 
poet of medisBval Spain ; most representative work is 
the famous Libro de Buen Amor, 

RUKWA, Rtkwa (8“ S., 32® E.), lake, Ger. E. Africa. 

RULE, ST, see Reoulus, St. 

RULLION GREEN, see Coven ANTBR a. 

RULLUS, PUBLIUS SERVILIUS, Rom. tribune 
of the plebs, 63 B.c. ; proposed agrarian law, which 
Cicero opposed in three orations. 

RUM, see Spirits. 

RUMANIA, Roumanta (43® 37' to 48® 13' N., 22® 
30' to 29® 42' E.), kingdom, S.E. Europe ; bounded 
N.E. and E. by Russia, from which it is separated by 
the Pruth and Danube ; E. by Black Sea ; S. by 
Bulgaria, from which it in 8t*i)aiated by the Danul)e 
to a little N. of Turtukai, from where the line runs 
S.E. to the Block Sea S. of Ekrene; W. by Servia; 
N.W. by Austria-Hungary; area, c, 62,000 sq. miles; 
surface slopes upward from plain of Danube to Car- 
pathians and their continuation, the Transylvanian 
Alps, in the N.W. Northern part is called Moldavia, 
and southern Wallachia; and in the E. between 
the lower Danube and the Block Sea is the district 
of the Dobruja, which has an average height of 
600 ft. and an extreme height of over 1760 ft. The 
drainage is by the Pruth and Danube and their 
tributaries, numbers of which dry up in summer. 

The Carpathians are an intensely folded range of 
comparatively recent upheaval, and the basin of the 
Danube is an alluvial plain covered with Tertiary 
and later deposits. ChiiiMATB is strongly continental, 
with a great daily and seasonal range — from 10® F. 
in winter to 95® in summer; the winter moan is 27®, 
and the summer, 72® ; there is a rainfall of over 25 
inches, and a snowfall of 28 inches. Flora includes 
oak, beech, elm, lime, sycamore, and other trees, as 
well as the plants common to temperate and sub- 
tropical regions ; and among the Fauna are wolves, 
foxes, and many kinds of birds and molluscs. 

History. — R. was inhabited in early times by the 
Geta3, and later by the Dacians, who were subdued 
by Rome in 101-6 A.D., when the countiw became the 
Rom. province of Dacia. It was abandoned by 
Aurelian in 274 A.D., and henceforth was for many 
cent’s overrun by successive hordes of barbarians — 
Goths, Huns, Gepidi, Avars, Slavs, Bulgars, Magyars, 
Tatars. 

The independent principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallaciua were established in the XIV. cent. Among 
the most notable rulers or voivodes of Moldavia were 
Alexander I., who reigned in the early part of the 
XIV. cent., and acknowledged Polish overlordsbip ; 
Stephen the Great, who between 1460 and 1476 in- 
flicted defeat on Poles, Hungarians, and Turks in turn, 
and subsoquontly captured Pokutia from the Poles ; 
and Boqdan III., who in 1513 acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Turkey, agreeing to make a yearly 
payment to the sultan in return for protection. Early 
in the XVll. cent. Moldavia was temporarily united 
with Wallachia under Michael the Brave, but it 
soon afterwards again oama under Turk, control. 
Under Babil Lupul, voivode in 1634-64, a number of 
legislative reforms wore carried out. The last remains 
of even nominal independence disappeared in 1711, 
when the voivode, Demetrius Cantbmir, was com- 
pelled to fly to Russia by an invading Turk, army ; 
and henceforth the office of ruler was sold by the Turk, 
government to the highest bidder, generally a Greek 
from the Phanar district of Constantinople, whence 
the name Phanariot, applied to the period between 
1712 and 1821. 

Meantime in Wallachia, which had been originally 
a dependency of Hungary, history had followed a course 
resembling at many points that of the northern prinoi* 
polity. The most important voivodes were Mxboba L» 
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who wft§ defeated by the Turks in 1300 and was 
subsequently compelled to acknowledge the overlord- 
ship of the Porte (1411), and Michael the Beavb, 
who reined in 1693-1601, and combined Moldavia, 
Wallaohia, and Transylvania under his sway. The 
last elected voivode was ("onStantinb Brancovan, 
whose wealth and prosperity roused tho jealousy of 
his Turk, overlord ; he was accordingly deposed and 
executed in 1712, and henceforth, here as in Moldavia, 
the voivodes were nominated by the Turk, government. 

The Phanabiot Period in both states was marked 
by the oppression of the native population, and by 
extortionate taxation, the voivodes naturally aiming 
at reimbursing themselves for the sums with which 
they had bought their position. During this epoch 
also both Austria and Russia made encroachments 
upon Rumanian territory ; thus Biikowina was trans- 
ferred to Austria in 1775, and in 1812 a large part of 
Bessarabia was annexed by Russia. In 1821 the 
rovinces took part in Gk. rising, and were harshly 
andled by the Turks ; and in 1829 they were placed 
under Russ, protection by the Treaty of Adrianoplo. 

The influence of Russia was for some time of great 
importance ; in 1848 she aided Turkey in suppressing 
an insurrection, and her troops occupied the country 
in 1853 ; but after the Crimean War she had to 
restore Bessarabia to the principalities, which were 
declared neutral territories by the Congress of Paris 
in 1866. Three years later the election of Alexander 
CuzA to the thrones of both Moldavia and Wallachia 
united the whole of R. under one ruler ; the union 
was publicly proclaimed and the present name adopted 
in 1861. Alexander carried out a great number of 
legislative reforms, but he was not popular in the 
country and was eventually deposed in 1866, when 
Prince Carol of Hohonzollern-Sigmaringen was 
chosen to succeed him. Carol married Elizabeth of 
Neuwied (Carmen Sylva), whose influence on 
Rumanian art and letters deserves mention. When 
war broke out in 1877 between Russia and Turkey, 
R. supported the former ; and by the Treaty of Berlin 
in 1878 it was recognised as an independent state, but 
had to cede Bessarabia to Russia, receiving the 
Dobruja in exchange. It was declared a hereditary 
kingdom in 1881, wnen Carol was crowned as the first 
king. Various modifications were made in the con- 
stitution in 1884. In recent years R. has several 
times broken ofl relations witu Greece ; she took, 
however, no part in the war of 1912 between Turkey 
and the other Balkan states, but on war breaking out 
between the latter she invaded Bulgaria and claimed 
a strip of territory as compensation for her neutrality. 
This was confirmed to her by the Treaty of Bukharest 
(Aug. 1913). — See Turko-Balkan War. 

Language and Llteratura. — The language is one of 
the Romance groi^, but has a large proportion of 
Slavonic words. Early forms of lit. were religious 
writings and translations from the Bible, the first of 
which were produced in the XVI. cent. ; and a number 
of hist, chronicles appeared in the XVII. cent. This 
early period was marked by Slavonic influence. 
Dunng the Phanariot epoch Gk. influence was all- 
important ; to this time belong the poets Aaron and 
Vaoarescu and the historians lUain and Neoulcea. A 
great revival of national feeling occurred in first half 
of XIX. cent., one of the greatest names of this 
renaissance period being that of Eliado Raduloscu. 
Poets of the XIX. cei^. include Bolintinoanu and 
Alexandri ; and historians, Hasden and Xenopol. 
There are some fine collections of folk-songs and legends. 

Government. — The government is a limited mon- 
archy, a constitution dating from 1866 ; executive 
is in hands of a Cabinet, consisting of Premier and 
8 ministers of state; legislative power is vested 
in a Senate of 120 members elected for eight years, and 
a Chamber of Deputies of 183 members, elected for 
four years. The oountij is divided for local admini- 
strative purposes into 32 districts (13 in Moldavia, 17 
is Wallaohia» 2 in the Dobruja). The administration 
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of justice is carried out by 266 justices, 34 tribunals, 
4 appeal courts, and 1 court of cassation. The revenue 
of tho state was estimated at £19,135,800 in 1911-12 ; 
the principal sources of revenue are tho public services, 
indirect taxes, and state monopolies ; and the chief 
expenses are those connected with the departments 
of finance, public works, and war. The field army 
has a total strength of c. 170,000 men, and military 
service is compulsory. The navy consists of 1 
protected cruiser, 7 gunboats, 0 coastguard vessels ; 
6 first-class and 2 second-class torpedo boats ; a 
training-ship and a dispatch vessel ; and there are 
12 police boats. 

Resources. — The most important towns are 
Bucharest, tho capital, Jassy, Galatz, Braila, Ploesti, 
Craiova, and Botosani. There were 2328 miles of 
railway in 1911, all state-controlled, but there are 
no canals. The chief industry is agriculture ; maize, 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, hemp, linseed are grown, and 
plums, peaches, and other fruits as well as toWco 
and sugar-beet are cultivated ; large numbers of sheep, 
cattle, pigs, and horses are raised. A large area is 
forested with oak, beech, and other timber. Minerals 
include coal, petroleum, and salt ; petroleum springs 
are worked at Bacau, Dambovitza, and elsewhere, and 
salt-mining is a government monopoly. There are 
many medicinal springs. Apart from agriculture tho 
chief industries are tho manufacture of beet-sugar, 
woollens, leather, boots and shoes, and cement, and 
there are important fisheries ; the manufacture of 
tobacco is a government monopoly. Chief imports 
are textiles, metals and metal goods, machinery, 
chemicals, pottery, glass, silks ; and the chief exports, 
cereals, i)etroleum, timber, fruit, animal products; 
imports wore valued at £16,276,320, exports at 
£24,414,480 in 1910. 

Education is gratuitous and obligatory ; Bucharest 
and Jassy are liniv. towns. Tho state religion is Gk. 
Orthodox, and tho national church is recognised as an 
independent institution ; there are two abp’s and 
six bp*8. There is complete religious toleration, and 
the inhabitants include many Jew's, Muhammadans, 
R.C*8, Profs, and Armenians. Pop. estimated (1911) 
7,086,000. 

Miller, The, Balkans (1896) ; Samuelson, Rumania, 
Past and Present (1882) ; Stratilcsco, From Carpathian 
to Pindus (1906) ; Benger, R, in 1900 (1900). 

RUMELIA, Roumblia (41® 20' N., 23® E.), former 
name for that part of European Turkey comprising 
ancient Thraco and Macedonia; Eastern Rumelia 
was united to Bulgaria, 1885. 

RUMFORD, BENJAMIN THOMPSON, 
COUNT (1763-1814), soldier and physicist ; b. Woburn 
(Massachusetts) ; during War of Independence sent 
with dispatches to England where he received Govern- 
ment appointment ; entered Bavarian service, 1784 ; 
cr. count and held various high offices ; finally settled 
Paris ; made important discoveries in heat ; helped 
poorer classes by spreading culinary, agricultural, and 
other useful knowledge. 

rCmI (1207-73), Persian poet; b. Balkh, Khor- 
asan ; a keen student of mystic theosophy. His poems 
are all richly tinged with mysticism ; the best is The 
Spiritual Mathnarvi, 

RUMINANTIA, SeLENODONTIA, a ^OUp of 
Evon-toed {Ariiodactyle), Hoofed Mammals, including 
Chevrotains, Camels, Deer, Giraffes, the Prong-Buck, 
and Cattle. The first name indicates their habit of 
ruminating or regurgitating swallowed food from the 
stomach to the mouth and chewing it again, a process 
accompanied by a complex stomach ; the second name 
refers to tho crescentic folds on the chewing surface 
of the teeth, which are known as selenodont. 

RUMINATION, see above, and under Pbcoba. 

RUNCORN (63® 21' N., 2® 46' W.), town, river 
port, on Mersey, Cheshire, England ; shipbuilding- 
yards ; iron foundries. Pop. (1911) 17,364. 

RUNEBERG, JOHAN LUDWIG (1804-77), 
Swedish poet; b. Jakobstad, Finland. His bestworltt 
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Me ElgBhyUarM (*The Elk-Hunters*), Hanna, Rung 
Ejalar, and his tragedy Kungarne po SdlamiB (*The 
mngs at Salamis *). 

RUNES, from the Gothic runa, ‘ mystery,’ used to 
denote the ancient Norse alphabet. Runic inscrip- 
tions are found scattered over Scandinavia and more 
sparsely over other regions of N. Europe. The earliest 
extant Runic inscriptions are on metal {e,g, the Thors- 
bjerg Shield-buckle), belonging to the IV. and V. 
oenvs ; the earliest stone records are of the VL cent. 
These runes are of immense phUological value. 

RUNN OP CUTCH, see CuTCii. 

RUNNING, one of the oldest forms of athletic 
contest, formed an important part of ancient Games. 
In modem times there has been a great revival of 
long-distance r., and since 1900 * Marathon Races ’ 
have frequently been hold. The most popular form 
of r. is cross-country r. — * Hare and Hounds,* * Har- 
riers,* etc. The first event of this kind was held at 
Wimbledon, 1867, and international contests are now 
held annually. The following are some of the Olympic 
Qamea records (1912) : 160 metres, R. C. Craig 
U.S.A,), lOJ sec. ; 400 metres, G. D. Rcidpath 
U.8.A.), 481 i 800 metres, J. E. Meredith (U.S.A.), 

1 min. Sl-iV sec. ; 1500 metres, A. S. N. Jackson 
(U.K.), 3 min. 56^ sec. ; Marathon Race (nearly 25 
miles), K. K. M'Arthur (S. Africa), 2 hrs. 36 min. 
54| sec. At the Amateur Athletic Association 
ChampiouAhips (1912), the 100 yds. was won by 
G. H. Patching in 9^ sec. ; \ mile, C. N. Seedhouse, 
40f sec. ; ^ mile, H. Braun, 1 min. 68^ sec. ; 1 mile, E. 
Owen, 4 min. 21| sec. ; 10 miles, W. Scott, 52 min. 35 sec. 

RUNNING BIRDS, llATiTiE, a division of large 
birds possessing wings altogether too small for flight, 
but u^ as sails to flap them along in running. The 
lack of strong flight muscles is correlated with the 
presence of a smooth, shield-bke, unkeeled breast- 
bone, and the want of flying power is compensated 
by their agility in running. There are four distinct 
genera : The strong, swift African Ostrich (Struthio) 
is the largest of all living birds, the wings and tail 
of which supply the ostrich plumes of commerce. 
The male takes the larger share in hatching the eggs, 
for the reception of which it digs shallow hollows in 
the sand. The South American Ostrich {Rhea) is 
much smaller and is furnished with three instead of 
two toes as in the African Ostrich. The feathers are 
also less abundant and less valuable. The Australian 
deserts and plains are the natural home of the Emu 
{Dromasus)^ now becoming scarce. Two species are 
known — the Emu of the E. plains {D. noves Iwllandics), 
almost equalling the African Ostrich in size, with 
long, brownish-grey plumage, and Bartlett’s or 
the Spotted Emu (A irroratus) of W. Au.stralia, 
distinguished by its speckled plumage. 

The Kiwi (so called on account of its cry) or 
Afperyx of Now Zealand, forms a very distinct genus 
of Running Bird. Not much larger than farmyard 
fowls, they are characterised by their dark brown, 
hair-like plumage, valued as an adjunct of dress, 
long, slender beak, and four-clawed toes. Nocturnal 
in habit, the Kiwis feed mainly on earthworms. They 
live in pairs, constructing a rough nest in holes, 
wherein the female lays her solitary egg, almost as 
large as that of a goose. 

Among the extinct Running Birds are the giant 
New Zealand Moas (Dinornis), which stood 10 feet 
high and possessed very large hind legs, the thigh 
bones being thicker than those of a horse. 

RUNNYMEDE, RuNNiMEDB (61® 27' N., 0® 32' W.), 
meadow, on Thames, Surrey, England ; where King 
John rignod Magna Carta, 1216. 

RUPAR (30® 67' N.. 76® 33' E.), town, on Sutlej, 
Punjab, India ; cotton cloth, hardware. Pop. 9000. 

RUPEE, see Money. 

RUPERT, PRINCE (1619-82), Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, Duke of Cumberland 
(or. 1644 ) ; nephew of Charles I. of England, being son 
of Elector Freaeriok V. by Elizabeth, dau. of James 1. ; 
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commanded royal forces in Gvil War ; skilful, tho^h 
often rash, cavalry officer; distinmiished as admiral 
against Dutch under Charles II. ; pioneer in meszotint 
engraving. 

RUPERT'S LAND, former district, Canada, 
secured by Hudson’s Bay Co., thanks to Prince Rupert ; 
now included in N.W. territories and province of 
Manitoba. 

RUPPIN, Nbueuppin (52® 66' N., 12® 44' E.), town, 
Brandenburg, Prussia, on Lake R. ; manuiaotures 
cloth. Pop. (1910) 18,714. 

RUPTURE, see Hernia. 

rubella: (c. 42® 60' N., 11* 10' E.), ancient city, 
Etruria, Italy ; taken by Romans, 294 B.O. 

RUSH (J uncus), genus of plants, order JunoesB ; 
Common R. {J. conglomcratus) and the Soft R. (J. 
effusus) are used for making carpets, mats, chair- 
bottoms ; the pith in centre of rush stems was much 
used for candle-wicks. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN (1745-1813), Amor, physician ; 
b. Philadelphia, ed. there and at Edinburgh Univ. A 
friend of Franklin’s, he was a signatory to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and a prominent anti -slavery 
advocate ; prof, of Med. in medical ooU., later prof, 
of Physiology and Clin. Med. and afterwards of Theory 
of Med. in Univ. of Pennsylvania ; author of medical 
and other works. 

RUSHDEN (62® 17' N., 0® 36' E.), town. Northamp- 
tonshire, England ; boots and shoes. Pop. (1911) 
13,354. 

RUSHWORTH, JOHN (d. 1690), Eng. historian ; 
his Historical Collections are valuable as record of the 
Civil War. 

RUSKIN, JOHN (1819-1900), Brit, art critic, 
teacher and writer, and social reformer; b. London 
(Feb. 8); s. of prosperous wine merchant from Scot- 
land ; ed. by mother and private tutors, then at 
Christ’s Church, Oxford; graduated, 1842; from 
childhood devoted to art, poetry, and science ; gained 
Newdigate prize. R. early became self-constituted 
champion of J. M. Turner (g.v.). Repeated continental 
tours matured his creed as art expounder — Italy, 
Switzerland, and France being bis chief inspirations. 
Appointed Slade pro! of Fine Art, Oxford, 1869, 
ho removed from Denmark Hill, London, to Coniston, 
1872, where he spent his closing years, latterly with 
clouded mind. His views on art, education, social 
and moral questions, are embodied in many books 
and lectures, among others. Modern Painters (1843- 
00), Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849), Stones of 
Venice (1861-63), Notes on the ConstiUUion of Sheepfolas 
(1851), Tjeciures on Architecture and Painting (2 vols., 
1864), Political Economy of Art (1867), Munera 
Pw/yerts (1862-63), Unto this Last (1862), Sesame and 
Lilies (his most popular work, 1866), Crown of Wild 
Olive (1866), Queen of (he Air (1869), Fors Clavigsra 
(1871-84), Aralra Pentelici (1872), Laws of Feaole 
(1877-79) ; at Preeterita, his autobiography, he worked 
till 1888. R.’8 style is remarkable — long, rhythmical 
sentences ; he paints pictures with wor^ ; he ranks 
among greatest modern prose - writers. As art- 
appreciator he was far ahead of his times, although 
now his message often seems obsolete oi marred by 
narrowness ; be insisted dogmatically on literal truth, 
extolled the pro-Eaphaelit^ attacked Whistler, had 
no bking for Impressionism. But he gave Art its 
duo place in Eng. lit. for the first time. In political 
economy he still exerts a j^worfiil influence; ho 
advocated what has been called an aristocratic type of 
Socialism. 

Life, by Collingwood (1803), Frederic Harrison 

S , Mrs. Moynell, E. T. Cook (2 vols., 1911); 

1 , John Ruskin : His Homes and Haunts ; Hobson, 
liusldn, Social Reformer, 

RUSSELL, family name of Duke of Bedford and 
Earl R. Earliest known ancestor is Henry R., burgess 
of Weymouth, which he represented in Parliament, 
1426 ; he or his ancestors came from Gascony ; his 
son John represented Weymouth in Parliament, 1469, 
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ifhen he was Speaker, and left son James, whoso son 
John was or. £mI of Bedford (g.v.), 1550. 

RUSSELX., 1ST EARL, LOBD JORK RVSSSLL 
(1792-1878), Brit. Whig statesman; 3rd son of 6th 
Doke of Bedford ; M.P. for family borough of Tavistock, 
1813; started a^tation for electoral reform, 1819; 
rai^rtod Ckkthouo emancipation ; chief promoter of 
Reform Bill, 1832 ; Home Sec., 1835-39 ; (folonial Sec., 
1839-41 ; converted to Free Trade, 1845 ; Premier, 
1846-52 ; Foreign Sec., 1863 ; pres, of Council, 1854 ; 
Oolonial Sec., 1855 ; Foreign Sec., 1860 ; cr. Earl R., 
1861 ; Premier, 1866-66 ; author of memoirs, etc. ; 
solid, able, but lacked brilliance. Life, by Reid (1895). 

RUSSELL, LORD WILLIAM (1639-83), Eng. poli- 
tioian ; s. of 6th earl of Bedford ; M.P. for county of 
Bedford, 1678-79, and attacked policy of Cabal as 
member of Country party ; P.C., 1679 ; backed Shaftes- 
bury’s opposition to Duke of York ; presented York as 
recusant and carried Exclusion Bill up to Lords ; hei^d 
to form association to compel king to summon Parlia- 
ment, 1682 ; denied charge of complicity in Rye House 
Plot, but executed after mock trial ; pious, natriotie 
character ; revered as Prot. martyr. Life by Lord 
John Russell His devoted wife, Lady Rachel 
Wriothesley (1630-1723), wrote beautiful Letters, 

RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, CHARLES, 1ST 
BARON (1832-1900), Lord Chief Justice of England ; 
b. Ireland ; M.P. for Dundalk, 1880-85, South Hackney, 
1885-94; knighted, 1880; Attorney-General, 1886, 
1892-94 ; did great service to Britain as counsel in 
Bering Sea Arbitration, 1893; cr. baron, 1894, and 
made lord of appeal; Lord Chief Justice, 1894; pre- 
sided at trial of leaders of Jameson Raid, 1890, Vene- 
zuela Arbitration Commission, 1899 ; obtained wonder> 
ful successes in private actions (e.g, Parnell trial, 
1888-90) ; possessed of Irish good looks and charm, 
conscientious industry, and effective eloquence ; al- 
though R.C., opposed Horae Rule. Life, by O’Brien. 

RUSSELL, SIR WILLIAM HOWARD (1821- 
1907), noted Eng. war corros]^ndcnt ; his letters from 
Oimea to Times exposed bod commissariat, etc. ; 
wrote accounts of Mutiny, Araer. Civil War, Konig- 
grtitz, Franco-Prussian War, Zulu campaign, 1879, 
Egyptian campaign, 1882, oto. ; knighted, 1805. 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM CLARK (1844-1011), Eng. 
novelist; wrote sea stories, e.g. Wreck of the Grosvenor, 

RUSSIA (36 to 77® 30' N., 18® E. to 109® 44' W.), 
occupying the whole E. half of Europe and the whole 
N, half of Asia ; bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, E. 
by Bering Strait, Boring Sea, and Sea of Okhotsk; 
S. by Cmnese Ei^ire, Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey 
in Asia, and Black ; S.W. by Rumania and Austria- 
Hungary ; W. by Germany, Baltio, Gulf of Bothnia, and 
Sweden ; area, c. 9,176,900 sq. miles, of which 2,095,016 
are in European Russia (including Finland and 
Poland), 180,843 in Caucasia, 1,548,825 in Central 
Asia, and about 5,350,000 in Siberia. 

European R. has on N.W. and S.W. the boundaries 
already given, on E. Asiatic Siberia along the Ural 
Mts. and Ural R., and on S. the Caspian, Turkey in 
Asia, and Black Se&, It has a length and width of 
about 1600 miles. Tlie surface is an undulating plain ; 
average height, 600-900 ft. ; extreme elevation of 1100 
ft. in the Valdai Hills, midway between St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, with a gateau of 1000 ft. for some 
distance S. of them. The ground also rises on the 
E. border in the Urals and on the S. in the Caucasus. 
Although the Valdai Hills are neither far-spreading 
nor high they are ve^ important, owing to the number 
of large rivers that rise in or near them and approach 
each other sufficiently to give facilities for inter- 
communication. All the S.E. is drained by the Ural 
and Volga and their tributaries into the Caspian ; 
the S. by the Don, Dnieper, and Dniester and their 
tributaries into the Black Sea ; the W. by the Bug, 
Vistula, Niemen, Diina, Neva, etc. into the Baltic 
and Gulf of Finland ; and the N. by the Onega, North- 
ern Dwina, and Mezen into the White Sea, and the 
Petohora into the Arctic Ocean. 


The name Siberia is given to all the territories of 
Russia in Asia (except the Trans-Caucasus, Caspian 
and Turkestan [^.e.l regions) — ^that is, the whole expanse 
between Urals and Pacific, and between Arctic Ocean 
and Chinese Empire; area, c, 5, 350, 600 sq, miles, 
about times the size of Europe. The S.E. forms 
a great tableland, 2000 to over 3000 ft. high, with 
mountains rising above it to heights of over 7000 ft. ; 
from it the region slopes N. and W. The drainage 
is carried off mainly by the great N. rivers already 
mentioned and by the A moor. 

The great plain of R. is com posed of horizontal 
strata resting on the volcanic and metamorphic rooks 
which appear in Finland, and in the banks of streams. 
In Poland and in a long narrow strip of land from the 
White Sea to Tula, Carboniferous strata are super- 
imposed on the gneiss. A narrow strip of Cambrian 
Rooks appears on the S. shore of the Gulf of Finland. 
Silurian Rooks appear S. of this and again in the 
Caucasus. S. of the Cambrian and Silurian Rocks 
is a large Devonian tract ; Quaternary and Tertiary 
Rooks follow, going S. There are Quaternary Rocks 
round the N. of the Caspian Seas and the S. of the 
Arctic Ocean. Trias and Permian Rocks are found 
in the N.E. 

The CtiMATB of the greater part of European R. is 
typically continental — a hot summer, a cold severe 
winter with sharp changes and dry winds, these 
oonditions becoming more marked in the centre and 
towards the E. Considering the range of latitude the 
differences between N. and S. are less than might be 
expected, the temperature often falling in winter 
to 20® Fahr. in the S. and rising in summer to over 
85® in the far N. In the N. the rivers are frozen for 
over 6 months, in the centre for 3} to 4j^, and in the 
S. for 2} to 4. The rainfall varies from 25 in. along 
the Baltio to 14 in the S. and S.E. and 0 at N. end 
of Caspian. 

In the tundras bordering the Arctic Ocean no Vege- 
tation grows, except dwarf trees, shrubs, and mosses, 
but the district S. of this belt and extending round the 
Baltio Sea is a great forest region ; wheat is grown 
round the Baltio. The Black Sea is surrounded by 
pasture, arable land, and vineyards ; the district 
round the Caspian is ohiefly pastoral The beech 
does not flourish in the N. farther W. than Poland, 
but the oak and ash are found. To tho usual N. 
European Fauna may be added wolves, bears, bisons, 
and wild boars, and many varieties of sea-birds not 
mot with elsewhere. 

History. — Remains of palaeolithic man have been 
found in R., and there are numerous relics of neolithic 
and Bronze Age man, especially of the Lake-Dwellers. 
Turkish and Finnish stocks from tho Far E. had been 
established in R. for centuries when, possibly in the 
VIII. cent., Slavonio tribes from tho Danube and 
Elbe migrated into S. and N. B. respectively. Tho 
Finns were ultimately driven into Finland, the Turks 
S. and E.-ward, and it is uncertain how far those yaces 
mixed with the Slavs. The Russ, tribes — Oreat, LitiU, 
and White Russians — f^parently oame first in the 
Slavonio invasion, and filled the E. of this territory ; 
Bulgarians, Czechs, Huns, Poles, etc., followed, or were 
sent by Russ, pressure, W. and & They were an 
agricultural, pastoral ^ople at this time, congregated 
in gentes which, it is oelieved, were ori^nally matri- 
archal 

The Line o! Rurik. — There was no kingdom of R. 
until the XVI. cent., but wide districts were joined 
under one ruler long before that date. According to 
Nestor’s Chronicle, supposed to have been drawn 
up in the XII* cent, trom earlier sources, the N. 
Slavs, who were gathered in Novgorod and its neigh- 
bourhood, in 862 invited Varangians from Scandinavia 
to be their leaders. This was the supposed origin of 
the line of Rorik, which ruled R. until 1598; its 
former principality was Rus (whence * Russia’), the 
precise locality of which is uncertain. 

The first fillers wore the brothers Rubik, Sineus 
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aud Travor and Olog, who made Kieff the papital, and 
also acquired Smolensk. Oleg’s widow, Olga, Regent 
for her son Svyatoslav, a famous warrior, was Bap- 
tized at Constantinople in mid-X. cent. Svyatoslairs 
more famous son, Vladimir I. (980-1016), the Saint, 
was baptized at Kioff in 988 and largely followed by 
his subjects. He commenced the evil practice of 
dividing the principality between the sons of the 


ruler. This led to sanguinary civil wars, Yaroslav 
THE Wise (1019-64) made himself supreme over all 
R,, had relations with foreign kings, and compiled the 
first Russ, legal code. A period of political disturb- 
ance endured irom his death until the rule of Vladibur 
IL, Monomachua (1113-26), under whom R. appears as 
a prosperous mediaeval community of thriving cities ; 
but another century of civil war followed and led to 
the imposition of the Mongol yoke. Qenghis Khan and 
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his hordes seized the Crimea (1222) and won a great 
victory near the Sea of Azof (1224) ; Batu Khan in 
1238-40 overran R. as far as Novgor<^, but retreated 
and allowed the Russ, princes to continue in power as 
tributary vassals of the Golden Horde. They were 
unable, however, to maintain their authority, and 
there were set up various principalities, among which 
Moscow ultimately came to the front. 

Ivan I., Kalita (1328- 
40), made Moscow (where 
the metropolitan see was 
established in 1325) his 
residence (building the 
Kreml), and won recogni- 
tion as chief prince. His 
grandson, Dmitri Donskoi 
(1369-89), made the first 
effort at throwing off the 
Mongol yoke, and won the 
battle of Kulikovo on the 
Don in 1380; the Khan, 
however, burned Moscow, 
and the prince submitted. 
Dmitri introduced primo- 
geniture as the law of suc- 
cession. VASsm I. (1389- 
1426) and Vassili II., the 
Blind (1426-62), contented 
themselves with strengthen- 
ing their hold over R., but 
Ivan HI., the Great (1462- 
1606), finally shook off the 
Khan’s authority. He 
conquered and sacked Nov- 
gorod and its colonies, and 
an invasion of the Golden 
Horde, to extract tribute 
withheld, ended in its final 
retreat, 

Ivan called himself Lord 
[Hospodar) of all R., and his 
8., Vassili III, (1606-33), 
assumed the title of Tsar. 
He annexed the indepen- 
dent provinces of Smolensk, 
Ryazan, Novgorod- 
Syeversk, and Pskov, thus 
uniting R. His mother, 
niece of the last Gk. 
emperor, Constantine 
Palseologus, introduced into 
R. the autocratic ideals 
which have over since been 
associated with the Russ, 
monarchy. The boyars ruled 
during his young son’s 
minority, but when Ivan 
THE Terrible (1633-84) 
came of age he established 
the strongest despotism in 
Europe, making turbulent 
cities and provinces the 
scenes of wholesale mas- 
sacres, and conquered 
Kazan (1652) and Astra- 
khan (1566). His general, 
Yermak, conquered Siberia 
(1682). With his son 
Feodor (1684-98) ended 
Rurik’s line. 

Feodor’s brother-in-law, Boris Godtjnofp (1698- 
1605), succeeded. Ho climbed through blood to the 
throne and was deeply detested. He had already in 
1597 passed a law of which the effect was to tie Russ, 
peasants to the soil, and thus introduced serfdom. The 
False Dmitri, who pretended to be Feodor’s murdered 
brother, succored, but was deposed by Prince Vassili 
Shouisky (1606-10). 

Bouse of Romanoff. — The strife of numerous 
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retenders was ended by the first ruler of the 
case of Romanoff, Mikiuel (1613-45), a Russ, 
candidate elected in the face of Polish candidates, at 
that time very powerful War with Sweden was 
satisfactorily ended by the Treaty of Stolbova (1617), 
but the Poles were only satisfied by the surrender 
of Smolensk (1634). His son Alexeii (1646-76) 
roused great discontent by confirming serfdom (1648), 
but a rising of the Cossebcks was suppressed, and a legal 
code was issued. Feodor Alexkiovitch (1676-82) 
concluded the war with Turkey by which Little 
Russia was acquired (1681). His sister Sophia 
established her regency for her idiot brother Ivan and 
their stepbrother Peter, but after a disastrous war 
with the Turks Peter secured the throne and im- 
mured Sophia in a cloister. 

Peter the Great (1689-1725) raised R. to the 
important position she has ever since held in Europe. 
Ho gave R. a seaport (1696) by conquering Azov, 
which, however, he was forced to resign in 1711. By 
the Treaty of Nystadt (1721) he received from Sweden 
Esthonia, Ingria, and Livonia, and acquired Persian 
territory by the war of 1722-23. He replaced the in- 
dependent patriarchs by the Holy Synod, made his now 
city of Petersburg his capital, and gave the Tsar the 
right of appointing his successor. He bequeathed 
the throne to his second wife, Catherine I. (1725-27), 
who elected Peter’s grandson, Peter II. (1727-30). 
On his death Dolgorouki, his powerful minister, ap- 
pointed Anna, Duchess of Courland (1730-40), who 
was led by Ger. ftwourites and kept down the nobles. 
She named her great-nephew Ivan V. (1740-41), dis- 
placed for Euzabetu (1741-62), dau. of Peter I. 
Elizabeth peacefully obtained possession of Finland 
(1743), and her armies played a respectable part in 
the Seven Years War (7.V.). 

House of Romanofl-Holsteln. — Her nephew, Peter 
III. of Holstein -Gottorp, ruled for a short space in 
1762, but was deposed and murdered in favour of 
his wife, Catherine II. (1762-96). By the three 
Partitions op Poland (1772, 1793, 1795) Catherine 
considerably extended Russ, territory, and in the two 
Turkish Wars conquered the Crimea, won the 
passage of the Dardanelles, extended her territory 
to the Dniester, and established a protectorate over 
Moldavia and Wallachia ; the war with Sweden 
(1788-90) left the status quo ante. Paul I. (1796-1801), 
her son, was successful against Franco in Italy ; ho was 
murdered and hia a., Alexander I. (1801-25), made 
peace with France (1801), joined the Third Coah’tion 
against Napoleon (g.v.), suffered several defeats, and 
again made peace with the emperor at Tilsit (1808), 
receiving Pruss. territory. War with Sweden (1808-9) 
resulted in Russ, acquisition of Finland (1809) ; by 
the Third Turkish War (1806-12) R.’8 territory was 
extended to the Pruth, while she acquired Baku from 
Persia. Alexander having again joined the anti- 
Napoleonio alliance, R. was invaded by Napoleon, 
who was obliged to retreat after the burning of 
Moscow. Alexander took a prominent part in the 
War of Liberation and Treaties of Paris. The Vienna 
Congress gave Poland to Alexander, who in 1818 granted 
it a constitution. He was the ruling spirit of the 
conservative Holy Alliance (^.v.). 

His younger son, Nicholas I. (1825-56), was despotic 
and apparently fanatical He acquired the provinces 
of Nanitchevan and Erivan after the Persian War 
(1826-28), the protectorate of the Danube States and 
the freedom of Greece after the Turkish War (1828-29). 
A Polish insurrection was punished by loss of inde- 
pendence (1832). Turkey closed the Dardanelles to all 
but Russ, ships in 1833. After controlling E. Europe 
for thirty years Nicholas died during the humiliation 
of the Crimean War {q.v.). 

His son, Alexander 111. (1855-81), gave up by the 
Treaty of Paris (1856) the mouth of the Danube 
and conceded the neutrality of the Black Sea. He 
completed the subjugation of the Caucasus (1869), 
obti^ed Amur from Cnina (1860), and established the 
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provinces of Turkestan and Ferghana. His abolition 
of serfdom in 1863 made the condition of the serfs 
on the whole worse, and Nihilism {q.v.) became at 
this time a political danger. Panslavism was revolted 
by A.’s treatment of Poland after rising of 1803, and 
by Alexander’s policy of Asiatic expansion, and there 
was strong feeling against the alliance of 1872 with 
Germany and Austria (the Dreikaiserbund). R. was 
successful in the Turkish War of 1877-78, but the 
Treaty of San Stefano was set aside by the Berlin 
Congress and R. gained little. One of many attempts 
at assassinating the Tsar succeeded. 

Alexander III. (1881-94), his son, renewed the 
Dreikaiserbund (1887), but gradually drew away 
towards France, with whom he made an alliance (1891 ). 
H. at this time lost her infiuence over the Balkan 
peninsula. His s., Nicholas II. (1894- ), com 

tinued an ultra-Conservative policy. Mild agitators 
and political assassins were ahke ruthlessly punished, 
but unrest only increased and culminated during 
the reverses of the Japanese War (see Japan). In 
Deo. 1904 the Tsar published a manifesto promising 
reform. The Peace of Portsmouth brought much loss 
of territory and was a serious blow to Russ, prestige. 
In Oct. 1905 the Tsar was forced to grant a Constitu- 
tion ; it led to great disputes, however, and massacres 
and counter-massacres took place in 1906 in R., 
Poland. Finland, etc., while in various parts famine 
reigned. In March 1913 the Romanoff Tercentenary 
colobrationa were held. 

After the Turco-Balkan War the Servian territorial 
claims wore supported by R. In June 1913, when 
strained relations between Servia and Bulgaria first 
showed themselves, the Tsar sent a personal letter to 
the king of each, offering to arbitrate on the questions 
at issue. 

The Government is now theoretically a constitu- 
tional monarchy, but actually an absolutism. The 
elective Council known as the Duma was created in 
1905 with control of legislation; half its members 
represent the seven largest cities and the provinces. 
There is also a Council of the Empire ; half its members 
are elected, half appointed by the Tsar ; it also has 
control of legislation and the executive. Laws are 
promulgated by the chief governmental department, the 
Senate. The empire is divided into 78 Governments 
for administration ; among these governments Finland 
has had since 1905 almost complete autonomy ; in 
the rest the governor has almost regal powers. The 
governments are subdivided into provinces which 
have representative assembhes, zemstvos, as have the 
towns ; the provincial zemstvos, however, arc con- 
trolled by the nobles. Trial by jury was adopted in 
1864 when elective justices of the peace wore instituted, 
but this reform has since been largely abolished. 

Army and Navy. — Conscription was introduced in 
1874. There are three armies, that of European B-., 
that of the Caucasus, and that of Asiatic It. The 
Cossacks hold the S.W. frontier of European Jl. by 
military tenure. Fortresses exist round the immense 
frontier. R. has four fleets, the chief being the Baltic 
and the Black Sea Fleets. Almost entirely destroyed 
at Port Arthur, the navy is being rebuilt. 

Towns. — St. Petersburg (pop. (1910) 1,907,708) is the 
capital; other towns are Moscow (1,481,240), Odessa 
(478,900). Kiev (446,800), and Lodz (396,670). 

Communications. — The rivers are frozen in winter 
and low in summer, but excellent highways in spring 
and autumn ; of 51,800 miles of available waterway 
in European R. and 62,200 in Asiatic R., only about 
1400 aro artificial The basin of the Volga is con- 
nected with that of the Neva by the throe systems of 
Vishni-Volotchok, Tichvin, and Maria, and with that 
of the N. Dwina by the system of Duke Alexander 
of Wiirttemborg ; the Dnieper is connected by the 
Berezin system with the Diina, with the Niemen by 
that of the Ogin, and with the Vistula by that of the 
Dnieper-Bug ; the Niemen and Vistula are connected 
by the Aagnetor lyitem. In Jan. 1911 there were 
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^581 miles of railway open in European B., 10,497 
in Asiatic R . ; the state owns over 38,000 of this. 

Industries. — European R. is an agricultural country, 
although mining and manufeMjtures are rapidly 
becommg valuame. Along the Volga, in centre and 
in S. of K. there is a great manufacture of dour, the 
centres being Nizhniy-Novgorod, Kazan, Kostroma, 
Rybinsk, Ockssa, Rostov, Krcmentz, Elisaliethgrad, 
and Ekaterinoslav. Flax is cultivated for fibre round 
the lakes, along the Baltic provinces, and about Ivor 
and Jaroslav, and with nenyp for seed through 
Bessarabia, Kherson, Tauris, Ekaterinoslav, and the 
Don province. Rape is also grown, poppies for oil 
in the S.W. and S. centre, sunflowers in Voronezh, 
Saratov, Tambov, Samara, Kursk, the Don, and 
Kharkov. Fruit is grown in considerable quantities 
and made into preserves ; the vine is cultivated and 
wine made in Bessarabia, Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, 
Taurida, S. Podolsk, and Astrakhan, the Don pro- 
vince, S. Saratov, and the Caucasus in Europe, and 
the Trans-Caspian and Syr Daria regions in Asia. 
The best beet regions are Kiev, Podolsk, Kharkov, 
Kursk, and along the Vistula. Tobacco is grown all 
over the S. The sheep number over 70,000,000, the 
cattle over 43,000,000, the horses some 26,000,000, 
and the pigs some 14,000,000. Butter, milk, poultry, 
eggs, feathers, down, hides, wool, bristles, hair, and 
horns are exported, besides fish-products (including c. 
2000 tons of caviare). 

R. is exceedingly rich in minerals. The total value 
of pig-iron produced is over £10,000,000 ; of the 
naphtha, coat and gold from £4,000,000 to £6,000,000 
each ; of the salt, copper, platinum, manganese, and 
zinc from £700,000 to £1,000,000 each; 70 % of 
the coal comes from the Donetz basin, 29 % from 
Poland. The wood exported is valued at over 
£6,000,000, the chief timber ports being Riga, St. 
Petersburg, Cronstadt, Archangel, Odessa, Novorossisk, 
Batoum, and Poti. There are sawmills, manufactures 
of furniture, cottons, and vams, dye and print works 
(Moscow, Vladimir, and St. Petersburg), making of 
carpets and other woollens (Moscow, Kiev district, 
Warsaw), linens, ropes, silks, and silk embroidery 
(Moscow), iron and steel (Tula, Moscow, Warsaw, 
Kazan'), outlery(Nizhniy -Novgorod, Tula, and Zlatoust), 
niello wares (Tula), samovars (Moscow, St. Peters- 
burg, Tula), paper, leather, etc. The imports are 
valued at some £126,000,000, the exports at some 
£168,000,000. 


Education is not flourishing. There are about 
92,550 elementay schools, of which nearly half arc 
under the Holy Synod ; the majority are under the 
ministry of public instruction. There are ten univ’s 
(see Univbbsitibs). 

The established religion is that of the Orthodox 
Greek Church. The Russ, branch is under the control 
of the Russ. Holy Synod. There are 66 bishoprics in 
the empire. Muhammadans number c. 14,000,000, 
R.C.’8 over 11,000,000. The total population of the 
empire (ono-soventh of the world’s land-surface) was 
estimated in 1910 at 166,107,700, that of European R. 
by itself at 118,690,600. See also Finland, Poland, 
SiBBBiA, Caucasus. 

Wallace, Russia (new edit., 1912); Rambaud, Hist, 
of Russia (2nd Eng. edit., 1887) ; Morfill, History of 
Russia (1902) ; Nisbet Bain, The First Romanoffs 
J1905); Kluchersky, A History of Russia (3 vol’s. 


Lan^age and Idteratura. — ^The language is 
Slavonic, many dialects being spoken. R. has 
various cycles of rhythmical romances. There arc a 
few ohronicles, beginning with that of Nestor mentioned 
above. Literature was scanty until the XVIII. cent. 
Trkdukovski (1683-1769) and Kantemir (1708-44) 
the poets, Sumabokov (1718-77) the playwright, 
Tatistchbv (1686-1760) the historian, and Lomonosov 
(1711-66) the scientist and poet, started a new move- 
ment. Kheraskov, Kniazhnin, Bog^novioh* yisin, 
and the great Dibzhavin and Karamzin followed. 


The Romantic movement, introduced by Zhukovski, 
was illustrated by the famous Pushkin (1799-1837). 
The later realistic school — Tolstoi, Gorki, Turob- 
NiEFV, Anton Tekekhoff, etc. — has product novels 
read all over Europe ; their chief notes are pessimism, 
seriousness, and subtlety. Pogodin and Solovieff are 
notable historians. Even more widely famed than the 
Russ, novelists are the composers Rubinstein and 
Tschaikovsky, and Russ, artists are coming to the 
front. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, see under Japan. 

RUSSO-TURKISH WARS, 1768-74.--The Rus- 
sians conquered the Crimea in 1771, won the battle of 
Tschesme in the island of Chios. By the treaty of 
Kutshuk Kainardji (1774) Russia extended her terri- 
tory to the Bug, and obtained the protectorate of 
Moldavia and Walachia and the passage of the Dar- 
danelles. The Crimea was coded, 1784. 

1787-92, in which the Turks lost over 200,000 men. 
Suvarov was victorious at Foesani and Rimnik in 
1789, and in 1791 Oczacow was conquered. In 1792 
Turkey agreed to Treaty of Jassy, ceding Oczacow and 
the territory between the Bug and Dniester. 

1806-12. — Russia was defeated at Silistria (1809), 
but the tide turned, and by Treaty of Bucharest Russ, 
territory was extended to the Pruth. 

1828-29. — Britain, in supporting Greeks in War of 
Independence, weakened Turkey ; Russ, support to 
Greece had been with this view, and Russia could not 
bo held back from further attack ; to surprise of 
Europe, Turkey offered valiant resistance ; weari- 
some campaign with little result, 1828 ; but in 1829 
Russ, general Dicbitsch captured Silistria, defeated 
the grand vizier, crossed the Balkans, captured Adrian- 
ople, and forced Turkey to make peace. 

1853-66.-— See Crimean War. 

1877-78. — Similar occasion to last, f.e. national 
risings against Turkey ; ciuol suppression of Bul- 
garian revolt roused indignation of Europe and gave 
Russia pretext for interference on behalf of Christian 
subjects of Turkey ; fierce outcry in Britain under 
Gladstone ; international conference at Constantinople 
presented Porte with ultimatum, rejected Jan. 1877 ; 
conference of London in March failed, and Russia in- 
vaded European and Asiatic Turkey in Aj^il ; Rou- 
mania declared her independence, and the Tsar’s army 
under Gurko captured capital of Bulgaria, crossed 
Balkans, and took Shipka Pass, but could get no 
farther; siege of Plevna lasted July 20 to Doc. 10, 
when starvation forced heroic defender, Osman Pasha, 
to surrender ; meanwhile Turks were expelled from 
Montenegro and lost Nikshich and Kars, and Servia 
again declared war. Gurko captured Sofia and won 
battles of PhilippopoliSf Jan. 1878 ; Suleiman, now 
commander-in-chief of Turks, was cut off from Adrian- 
ople and forced to retreat and return to Constantin- 
ople by sea; he was not a skilful general, and had 
scattered his forces needlessly ; Russians entered 
Adrianople and brutally drove Turks in flight. The 
Servians won victories of Piroi and VranyUt and Mon- 
tenegrins captured Spizza (an old ambition), Antivari, 
and Dulcigno ; hostilities ceased on news of armistice of 
Adrianople, Jan. 31. Britain had undergone reaction 
on hearing of Russ, successes, and Conservative govern- 
ment, which returned to power under Disraeli, restored 
policy of protecting Turkey ; movement of Brit, fleet 
to soene of war for protection of Brit, interests aided 
in ending conflict ; terms of Treaty of San Stefano, 
March 3, were modified by Treaty of Berlin, July 3. 

RUST, see Iron, and also Fungi. 

RU8TCHUK (43® 61' N., 25® 66' E.), town 
(and department), at junction of Danube and Loni, 
Bulgaria ; tobacco manufactures. Pop. (1910) 36,265; 
(dep.) 406,309. 

RUSTENBURO (25® 39' S., 27® 48' B.), town 
(and district), Transvaal, S. Africa; tobacco. Pop. 
(dist.) (1911)64,689. 

RU8T1G, see PlLBOOBAPBT. 

RDSTOW, PRZSDRXCS WtLBSLM (1881-78), 
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military writer; Prussian by birth; escaped to 
Switzerland, on condemnation hy court martial; 
companion of Garibaldi ; committed suicide on 
refusal of military professorship at Zurich. 

RUTEBEUP, RuSTBBEtJF (fl. XIH. cent.), Fr. 
poet ; history unknown except rrom bis own allusions 
to bitter poverty ; none of his contemporaries mention 
even his name ; writings probably pub., 1266-80, in 
purest dialect of Ile-do -France ; wrote chansons, 
fabliaux, satires, and mysUres, 

RUTH, BOOK OF, in Old Testament, gives 
story of Ruth the Moabitess, who becomes wife of 
Boaz and ancestress of King David. Its date is un- 
certain, but probably pre-exiUo as the Hebrew is good, 
but may be exilic or post-exilio ; in Hebrew part of 
Megilloth (Rolls). 

RUTHENIANB, 806 Slavs. 

RUTHENIUM (Ru = 101*7), rare metal of platinum 

O , found in Urals; hard, brittle; S.G. 12*06; 

B in oxy 'hydrogen flame, oxidisable when fused, 
slowly attacked by aqua regia ; allied to osmium in 
typos of compounds : RuCl^, RujOj, RuCIg, RUCI4 . 
I^Ru 04, KRUO4, Itu04. 

RUTHERFURD, SAMUEL (1600-61), Scot. 
Calvinist divine ; prof, at Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; 
wrote Free Disputation against Pretended Liberty of 
Conscience, defending persecution. 

RUTHERGLEN (66® 60' N., 4® 13' W.), town, 
Lanarkshire,* Scotland, near Clyde; collieries, chemical 
works. Pop. (1011) 24,411. 

RUTHIN (63® 7' N., 3’ 10' W.), market town, 
Denbighshire, Wales ; agricultural produce. 

RUTHVEN, Barony of.— Sir William Ruthvon of 
Ruthvon (Scotland) was cr. lord of parliament, 1488 ; 
barony held till attainder of 6th lord (Earl of Gowrie, 
q,v,), 1000. Barony conferred on descendants of 
2nd lord, 1661, supposed to have become extinct, 1701. 
Ruthvens have ever since assumed title; claim ruth- 
lessly crushed by Mr. Round. 

RUTHVEN, RAID OF, SCO Goweib, William, 
4th Loud Ruthvkn, Eabl op. 

RUTICILLA, a genus of Tnuusn (^.v.). 

RUTILIUS CLAUDIUS NAMATIANUS, Rom. 
poet; native of Gaul; lived at the beginning of the 
V. cent. A.D. ; prcefectus urbis c. 414. By some 
authorities he is reputed to be the author of a poem on 
Mount iEtna. Ho is the author of an itinerary called 
De Reditu (descriptive of his return to Gaul), which 
was published by Burman in the Poetos Laiini 
minores. 

RUTLAM, see Rati.am. 

RUTLAND.— (1) (62® 40' N., 0® 40' W.) smallest 
county of England ; borders on Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Northamptonshire; area, 160 sq. miles; 
surface generally hilly ; drained by Welland and its 
tributary, Wash; chief towns, Oakham (cap.) and Up- 
pingham; live stock raised; wheat and other crops 
cultivated ; cheese manufactured. Within county 
was fought battle of Stamford (q.v.), 1470. Pop. 
(1911) 21,168. (2) (43® 36^ N., 72® 69' W.) city, 
Vermont, U.S.A., on Otter Creek ; marble quarries. 
Pop. (1910) 13,646. 

RUTLAND, Baeldom AND Dukedom OP. — Edward 
Plantaqenkt, 8. of Edmund, Duke of York, 6th s. of 
Edward III., first earl, 1390; became Duke of 
York, 1402 ; his great-nephew Richard, slain with 
his father at Wakefield, 1460, was styled earl Thomas 
Manners, Lord Ros, descendant of Richard, Duke of 
York, was or. earl, 1626 ; descent, with dukedom (cr. 
1703), in direct male line to John Manners, present 
duke ; one of oldest Eng. houses. 

RUTLAND, EARL OF, Hbnry Manners (c. 
1616-63), commanded against French, 1666-67 ; lord 
res. of North, 1601 ; bro. Sir John, who is said to 
ave eloped with Dorothy Vernon, thereby acquiring 
Haddon Hall, was grandfather of 8th earl 
RUTLAND, iST DUKE OF, JoHN MANNERS 
(1038-1703), raised forces for Prince of Orange, 
1688 ; Princess Anne 6ed to Belvoir Castle ; hence 


in 1703 or. Marquess of Granby and Duke of Rut- 
land. 

RUTLAND, 3RD DUKE OF, JOHN BIanners 
(1696-1779), one of lords justices who governed 
realm, 1765; eldest s. John, Marquess of Granby, 
fought at Minden, 1769, became commander-in-ohief 
of forces in Germany, and commander-in-ohief of land 
forces, 1766-70. 

RUTLAND, 7TH DUKE OF, Lord JohN 
Manners (1818-1906), leader of Tory * Young Eng- 
land * party ; chairman of committee of worlu with 
seat in cabinet, 1868-69, 1868 ; postmaster-general, 
1874-80, 1886-86 ; chancellor of duohy of Lancaster, 
1886-92 ; author of verses much mocked by political 
adversaries ; appears as ' Lord Henry Sydney * in 
Disraeli’s Coningsby. 

RUVO (41® 6' N., 16® 28' E.), town, prov. Bari, 
Italy ; ancient Rubi. Pop. 24,600. 

RUWENZORI (0® 30' N., 30® 3' E.), range of 
mountains, equatorial Africa, situated near river 
Semliki between Albert Nyanza and Albert Edward 
Nyanza; reaches height of c. 17,000 ft. Was first 
discovered in 1888 by Stanley, after whom one of 
principal peaks is named ; summits are covered with 
perpetual snow. 

RUYSBROEK, JOHANNES, RuYSBROECK (1293- 
1381), Flemish mystic, ‘ Ecstatic Teacher’ ; inspired by 
his life, Groot founded the order Brothers of the Common 
Life, which helped on the Reformation. 

Maeterlinck, It, and the Mystics (Eng. trans., 1897). 

RUYSDAEL, JAKOB VAN, RufSDAEL (c. 1628- 
82), the most celebrated of Dutch landscape 
painters. Ho died in the almshouse of his native 
Haarlem. 

RUYTER, see Dh Rtjytbr. 

RYAZAN, Riazan (64® 30' N., 40® E.), government, 
Contra! Russia ; generally level ; fertile ; traversed 
by the Oka ; much covered with marshes and forests 
in tho N. ; minerals include coal, iron, limestone ; 
chief occupation, agriculture. Pop, (1910) 2,408,400. 
Capital, Ryazan. 

RYAZAN (64® 42' N., 39® 60' E.), chief town, 
R. government, Russia, on Tnibezh ; abp.’s see ; 
active trade. Pop. (1910) 48,500; (government) 
2,408,400. 

RYAZHSK (64® N., 40® E.), town, Russia; trade 
in com. Pop. 16,600. 

RYBINSK, Ruibinsk (68® 2' N., 39® 1' E.), town, 
Yaroslavl, Russia, on Volga, opposite mouth of 
Shekena ; centre of transit trade. Pop. 30, (XK). 

HYDE (60® 44' N., 1® 10' W.), town, watering-place, 
Isle of Wight, England. Pop. (1910) 10,608. 

RYE (Secale cereals), a grass extensively cultivated 
in Russia, Germany, and Scandinavia ; r. fiour pro- 
duces * black ’ bread. 

RYE (60® 37' N., 0® 44' E.), town, on Rother, 
Sussex, England; one of the Cinque Ports; has a 
fine Norman and Early English church ; fishing and 
shipbuilding. Pop. (1911) 4229. 

RYE HOUSE PLOT (1683), conspiracy to murder 
CJharles II. and James, Duke of York, on their way 
from Newmarket Races ; deed was to be done at 
Rye House farm, near Hertford ; plan failed owing to 
Charles’s leaving Newmarket earner than expected. 
Lord William Russell and Algernon Sidney were 0x0- 
outod ; Monmouth fled the oountrv. 

RYE- GRASS {Lolium), see under Grass. 

RYEZHITSA (c. 66® 10' N., 26® 10' E.), town, 
Vitebsk, Russia. Pop. 11,600. 

RYLE, EDWARD (1856- ), s. of John Charles 

R. ; bp. of Exeter, 1901, Winchester, 1903; dean of 
Westminster, 1911. 

RYLE, JOHN CHARLES (1816-1900), bp. of * 
Liverpool, 1880 ; of Evangelical sympathies. 

RYLSK (61® 30' N., 34® 40' E.), town, Kursk, 
Russia ; oil- works. Pop. 12,000. 

RYMER, THOMAS (1641-1713), Eng. antiquary ; 

8. of Yorkshire country gentleman; good classical 
scholar; wrote Edgar, or the English Monarch: an 
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Heroie Tragedy, 1677, a olassioal drama of no merit ; RY8WIGK, TREATY OP, 1697, treaty by 
8UOO. Shad well as Historiographer Royal, 1692; engaged which Louis XXV. of France, abandoni^ James XL, 
in important compilation ox Fcedera (pub. 170^13) ; recognised William 111. as king of ^gland and 
these vors of treaties between England and foreign restored all continental towns (save Strasburg) 
powers came down to 1586 at R.’s death and were captured since 1678. 

continued from B.’s transcripts by Robert Sanderson RZHEV (56° 30^ N., 34° 30' E.), town, on Volga, 
to 1625. Tver, Russia ; hemp manufactures. Pop. 22,500. 
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G the 19th letter of the Eng. alphal)et, and oorro- 
spending to the Gk. sigma and the Semitio shin. 
S is a hard, open sibilant, produced by bringing the blade 
of the tongue near the fremt of the palate. 

'S HERTOGENBOSCH, BoiS-LK-Doo (61® 42' 
N., 6® 18' E.), town, capital of province, S. Holland, 
Netherlands ; bp.’s see ; manufactures woollens, 
cutlery. Pop. (1911) 36,167. 

SA DE MIRANDA, FRANCISCO DE (1496- 
1668), Portug. poet, descendant of noble family ; ed. 
for the law at Lisbon Univ., where he graduated 
Doctor, 1516, and for a time acted as professor, at 
the same time having the entr^ to Court. After 
spending four years in Italy (1521-25), he brought 
back Ital. modes — Petrarch’s sonnets, Dante’s tercets, 
etc. — and in 1527 produced the first Portug. prose 
play, the EslrangetroSf thus replacing the popular 
autos; this was followed by several books of poems 
and his second comedy, the Vilhalpandos (1638). He 
had retired from the Court four years before, and spent 
the rest of his life in retirement in company with his 
wife. His claim to greatness rests rather on his example 
to his successors than on intrinsic merit, for his verse, 
being an essay of new forms, was not lacking in im- 
perfections. Other poems include Fahula de Mon- 
dego (in Spanish), Alexio, The Cartas^ and Basto. 

SAADIA, see Seadiah. 

SAALE (62® N., 11® 42' E.), river, Germany ; joins 
Elbe above Barby. 

SAALFELD (50® 39' N., 11® 21' E.), town, on Saale, 
duchy Saxe-Meiningen, Germany ; manufactures 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 14. 368. 

SAAR (49® 19' N., 6® 46' E.), river, Alsace-IiOrraine 
and Rhineland, Germany ; joins Moselle above Treves. 

SAARBRCtCKEN (49® 13' N., G® 59' E.), town, 
on Saar, Rhineland, Prussia ; incorporated with it are 
Sankt - Johann and Malstatt - Burbach ( 1909) ; coal- 
mining centre. Pop. (1910) 105,101. 

SAARBURG.— (1) (48® 46' N., 7° 3' E.) town, on 
Saar, Lorraine, Germany ; manufactures watch- 
springs. Pop. (1910) 15,376. (2) (49° 30' N., 6® 40' 
E.) town, on Saar, Rhineland, Prussia; ruined castle. 

SAARDAM, see Zaandam. 

SAARGEMCnd, Sarrequemines (49® 8' N.,7® 6' 
E.), town, at junction of Blies and Saar, Lorraine, 
Germany; pottery. Pop. (1910) 15,376. 

SAARLOUIS (49® 17' N., G® 45' E.), town (former 
fortress), on Saar, Rhineland, Prussia; manufactures 
porcelain. Pop. (1910) 15,262. 

SAAZ, Bohem. Zateo (60® 20' N., 13® 32' E.), 
town, on Eger, Bohemia ; trade in hops. Pop. (1911) 
17,117. 

BABA (17® 40' N., 63® 20' W.), small Dutch W. 
Indian island ; part of Curacao colony. 

BABA, BT. (439-531), monk; founder of monastery 
of Mar 6&ba, near Dead Sea. 

SABADELL (41® 32' N., 2® 3' E.), town, Barcelona, 
Spain; textiles. Pop. (1910) 28,126. 

BAB JEANS, ancient inhabitants of S. Arabia ; 
mentioned in the Old Testament, Oenesis 10, in the 
reference to the pedigree of Sheba ; 1 Kings 10, the visit 
of the Queen of Sheba. Passages in Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
JSzehiel, and Job refer to the trading capacity of the 
S*fl. Pliny and other classical writers extol the 
people of Yemen for their wealth and nobility and 
their great qualities as merchants. Dated inscriptions, 
coins, and cuneiform inscriptions ailord the best 
information concerning the S’s. Five cent’s b.c. 
they were a highly developed race of traders — ^the 
route from Egypt to the Far East passing through 


Yemen. Gold, precious stones, porfuraos, spices, in- 
cense, horses and camels, the chief articles of commerce. 
Several independent ‘ kings * divided the country 
between them, and women held a high position in the 
state. The language was Semitic, akin to Arabic and 
Ethiopic. It is held by some authorities that the 
Phoenioians learnt the use of the alphabet from the 
S’s. 

SABAH, district of Brit.North Borneo. See Borneo. 

SABAKI (3® S., 39® 47' E.), river, Brit. E. Africa ; 
enters Indian Ocean. 

SABBATAI SEBl (1625-76), Jewish mystic and 
pseudo-messiah. His eloquence and religious fervour 
attached to him vast crowds of followers. His 
disquieting influence was apprehended by the Sultan, 
and Sabbatai was imprisoned and put to death. 

SABBATH, a Hebrew word, meaning rather a day 
of cessation than of pleasure or repose. It has always 
been observed by Jews, and at the time of Christ was 
hedged about with a large number of regulations. All 
work was strictly forbidden, oven the plucking of ears 
of corn ; only the saving of life was allowed. Though 
its observation sometimes developed into mere formal- 
ism it was dearly loved by many pious Jews. Still, 
Christ had to declare, ‘ The S. was made for man, and 
not man for the S.’ In the Christian Church the idea 
of a sacred day was taken over from Judaism, but the 
day was not Saturday (the Jewish S.) but Sunday, 
when Christ rose from the dead. Hence the strict 
application of Jewish precedent about the S. to the 
Cnristian Sunday which some Christians have insisted 
on is based on a mistaken identity. For the relation 
of S. to Sunday, see Sunday. The origin of the S. 
is lost, but as a similar observance of one day in seven 
is found elsewhere it is probably connected with the 
four quarters of the moon. 

S ABELL ARIA, a Bristle-Worm ; see under CH.fflTO- 
rODA. 

SABELLIUS (early HI. cent.), early Christian 
divine, and loader of ‘ Modalistic ’ party in Church, i.e. 
those who held that the Son was a manifestation of 
the Father. S. taught that the three persons of the 
Trinity were only ditferent modes of apprehension 
or revelation of God. Sabellianism had more influence 
in East than West. 

S ASIANS, Oriental sect with Christian elements, 
something like Mandoeans ; term also used of people 
of Harran, who inherited Hellenic culture with other 
oleraonts. 

SABINES, people of ancient Italy, of Unibro- 
Sabellian stock ; territories to the iJ.E. of Rome 
extended from sources of Nar to the Anio — some 
85 miles ; brave, austere, and religious ; conquered 
by M. Curius Dentatus, 290 B.O., and enrolled in 
the Rom. tribus Quiritm, 240 B.c. ; fully enfranchised 
by Rome, 268 D.o. Nothing remains of Sabine lit. 
or language. The dialect disappeared very quickly 
under pressure of the Latin tongue. The legendary 
A'apc of the Sabine Women occurred when Romulus, 
having founded Rome and seeking wives for its citizens, 
invited his Sabine neighbours to games, during which 
the Romans seized the unsuspecting maidens. 

SABLE (47° 52' N., 0® 20' W.), town, Sarthe, France, 
on Sarthe ; marble quarries. Pop. (commune) 6600. 

SABLE, see Weasel Family. 

SABLE ANTELOPE {Hippotragus niger), with 
maned neck, tufted tail, and stout boms ; S. and 
E. African. 

SABLE ISLAND (44® N., 60® W.), sandy island, 
in Atlantic, of! Nova ^otia, Canada. 
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SABRB FENCING, lee under Fbnoxko. 
SABRE-TOOTHED TIGER, eee under Cat 
Fajily. 

SACCHARIN, 


ySOjv 

yNH, 0-8ulphobenzoio 


imide. White, crystalline powder, soluble in weak 
alkali ; 500 times as sweet as sugar, for which it is a 
substitute. 


SACKEVERELL, HENRY (c. 1673-1724), Eng. 
politician and clergyman ; in 17()9 denounced Revolu- 
tion Settlement ana Act of Toleration ; imi)eached by 
Whigs, he was found guilty, but popular opinion in his 
favour forced Whigs to resign. 

SACHEVERELL, WILLIAM (1638-91), Eng. 
politician and anti-Catholio agitator; originator of 
Exclusion Bill, etc. ; famous orator ; prominent at 
revolution, 1688. 

BACHS, HANS (1494-1576), Gcr. cobblor-poet, 
dramatist, and meistersingcr ; b. Niirnbcrg ; wrote 
innumerable Meisterlioder, Spruchgedichte, and about 
200 plays. 

SACHS, JULIUS VON (1832-97), one of the 
greatest of recent German botanists ; b. at Breslau ; 
passed a large part of his life as professor at Wurzberg ; 
carried out investigation on physiology, and wrote the 
standard history of botany. 

SACHS, MICHAEL (1808-64), Ger. Rabbi ; wrote 
ReligiSse, Poesie der Juden in Spanierif 1845, Stirnmen 
von Jordan und Euphrai, 1853, and Mahzor, trans. 
of Hebrew songs and prayers, 1856. 

SAGKETT'S HARBOR (43° 55' N., 76° 15' W.), 
village, on Lake Ontario, summer resort, Jefferson 
County, New York, U.S.A. ; formerly important naval 
station. 

SACKING, heavy fabric woven from hemp or jute ; 
hemp better quality ; three- or foiu’-leaf twill ; chief 
seat of manufacture in Britain is Dundee. 

SACKVILLE, SCO DoRSRT, Earldom of. 

6ACKV1LLE, GEORGE, 1ST VISCOUNT 
(1716-85), commander-in-chief of Brit, forces in 
Germany under Prince of Brunswick, 1758-69; dis- 
missed for disobedience at Minden ; pres, of Board of 
Trade, 1776-79 ; Colonial Sec., 1779-82. 

SACKVILLE, THOMAS, EARL OF DORSET, 
see Doesist, Dukedom and Earldom of. 

SACO (43° 30' N., 70° 34' W.), city, Maine, TJ.aA., 
on Saco ; cotton manufactures. Pop. (1910) 6583. 

SACRAMENT, the Latin word originally denoted 
the oath taken by a Rom. soldier on entering the 
army. It was adopted by the early Christians as the 
name for the most sacred rites of the Church. The 
R.C. Church and the Eastern Churches have seven 
B*8 — Bimtisra, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, 
Holy Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction. 
The Prot. Churches generally only recognise Baptism 
and the Supper of the Lord as ‘ s’s of the gospel ’ 
and as ‘conorally necessary to salvation,* although 
the Church of England recognises in addition the five 
* minor s’s.’ In the R.C. Church s’s are defined by the 
Council of Trent as ‘ outward signs of inward grace 
instituted by Christ for our sanctification,’ and the 
Church of England definition is voty similar: ‘An 
outward visible sign of an inward spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself, as a means 
whereby wo receive the same, and a pledge to assure us 
thereof.’ The Eucharist is first in dignity of the s’s 
in the Catholic Church. 

SACRAMENTARIANS. — (1) reformers who 
separated from Luther on question of Eucharist; 
leaders— -e.jr. Carlstadt — held with Zwingli that the 
bread and wine were symbols only. (2) in Church of 
England those holding * high* doctrine of sacraments. 

SAGRAMENTARY, see Missal. 

SACRAMENTO (38° 30' N., 121° 26' W.), city, on 
Sacramento River, capital of California U.S.A.: has 
R.C. and Prot. Cathe^als ; public buildings include 
state Capitol, county court, magnificent state libraiy ; 
several charitable institutions; nas works of Southern 


Pacific Railway ; manufactures flour, furniture, pottery, 
woollens. Pop. (19 10) 44,696. 

SACRED BEETLE, see Chafbbs. 

SACRED HEART.— R.C. cult of Sacred Heart of 
Jesus existed centuries before formal authorisation; 
fixed as feast by Pius IX. in 1866. 

SACRIFICE, ‘the offering or destniction of any- 
thing as a religious rite * is a possible definition, but 
the idea, though in a measure familiar to every one, is 
a difficult one to focus, for the term is used ethically 
besides. Ritual s. is very important in nearly all 
religions, — Buddhism is an important exception, — but 
its original significanoe is disputed. It may have 
started in more than one way, and a given act of 
ritual 8. may have different aspects. Thus (1) a a. is 
a irif t 1^0 the deity ; (2) Totemismt a feature of early 
religion and society, the importance of which was 
first brought out by Robertson Smith, explains s. A 
s. was a saored meal shared by a god and bis wor- 
shippers, or a rite in which the worshippers fed on 
their god himself, or of an expiatory s. of the totem 
animal. Dr. Frazer has suggested that the s. of a 
god is connected with the idea of the renewal of life, 
and this again with the s. of a king in the guise of a 
god. Human s., however, does not seem so ancient, 
though it has been practised at various times all over 
the world. Many religions have developed elaborate 
sacrificial rituals, e.g. the Jewish, in which various 
forms, sin-offering, peace-offering, etc., were dis- 
tinguished. Hindu s. has likewise a complicated 
ritual. Christianity has no place for animal s., 
though it has still lingered in the Armenian Church. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews represented Christ as 
culminating Jewish s., wliich typified Him. In Catholic 
theology the Mass is a s. in wluch Christ participates as 
priest and victim. That the Eucharist is a s. is denied 
by extreme Protestants, but of course is admitted by 
Anglo-Catholics and the Eastern Churches. ‘S.* in 
the Communion service is ^plied also to that of 
‘praise and thanksgiving.* Whether the Eucharist 
be itself a s. or not, it certainly is in memory of the 
self- 8. of Christ. This leads on to the ethical : 
thus, it has been said, ‘Christianity teaches self- 
realisation through self-sacrifice,’ or ‘self-realisation 
is seir-s.* 

See Frazer, Golden Bough', Robertson Smith, Re- 
Hgion of the Semites. 

SACRILEGE, the crime of injuring saored things 
has been accounted serious in most religions. In 
primitive religion it is connected with the idea of taboo 
Iq.v,). It was accounted very serious among the 
Jews. In Catholicism all things connected with the 
Church wore sacred, and the severest ecclesiastical 
penalties pronounced against those who robbed or 
injured them. The worst s. of all was the defiling 
of the Sacred Host. In various civil codes it was 
severely punished. 

SACRUM, sec Skeleton. 

SACY, SILVESTRE DE, see Silvbstrb de Saoy. 

SADDLERY AND HARNESS, an important 
branch of leather trade, established as separate craft 
in XIII. cent, by foundation of London Saddlers* 
Company ; main parts — bridle, martingale, bit, 
reins, and saddle proper. The bit may be snaffle 
or curb, or both comDined. The saddle oomprisos 
tree or skeleton (pommel, ribs, and side-bars), usually 
of beech wood, canvas, and steel; stirrup-bars; leather 
covering of scat, skirt, and hanging flaps. Continental 
and American saddles have high pommels; Eastern 
saddles, concave seats ; ladies’ side-saddles have two 
pommels or one pommel and a leaping-head, 

SADDLE WORTH (63° 36' N., 1° 69' W.), town, 
Yorkshire, England ; woollens. Pop. (1911) 12,605. 

SADDUCEES, Jewish party, frequently mentioned 
in New Testament. They were aristocratio and bad 
considerable political power ; disbelieved in a future 
life and in the existence of spirits and angels, etc. ; 
rationalists, tainted by materialism and continually 
opposing Christ, t,g, trying to entangle Him about 
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giving tribute to Caesar and about marriage after 
resurrection. 

BADE, MARQUIS DE, DONATIEN AlphONSE FbAN- 
^is (1740-1814), Fr. writer of prurient romances, 
e.g. Justine^ Julittie, Les Crimea de V Amour, 

SA^Dl, Sheikh Muslih Addin (c. 1184-1292), 
most famous of Persian poets ; b* Shiraz. The latter 
half of his life was spent in retirement — a period 
fruitful in literary work. His most famous book is 
the Ouliatan, a medley in prose and verse. His 
* Bostan * or Tftree Garden ranks next — a poem religious 
in sentiment. The Pend-Nameh is a oidaotio work, 
exquisite in finish. 

SADIYA (27® 60' N., 96® 41' E.), frontier outpost, 
on Brahmaputra, Lakhimpur district, Assam, India. 
Pop. 4600. 

SADLER, SIR RALPH, Sadlier (1607-87), Eng. 
statesman ; agent of Thomas Cromwell and Henry 
VIII. ; P.C., 1647, 1668 ; frequent envoy to Scotland 
under Elizabeth ; keeper of Queen of Scots, 1684-85. 

SADO (38* N., 138® 30' E.), island, Japan ; area, 
336 sq. miles. P(m. 122,000. 

SADOLIN, JORGEN (1409 T-1669), Dan. bp. ; 
promulgated Dan. version of Luther’s catechism, 1532, 
and trans. of Confession of Augsburg, 1533 ; became 
reforming bp. of Fyen, 1637. 

SADOWA (60® 20' N., 16® 40' E.), village, Bohemia ; 
scene of Prussian victory over Austrians, 1866. 

SaiPINUM (41® 26' N., 14® 36' E.), modern 
Altilia, ancient city, Etruria ; taken by Romans, 
293 B.O. 

SAETERSDAL (69® N., 7® 30' E.), valley, S.W. of 
Norway. 

SAFED KOH (34® 40' N., 64® E.), range of mt’s, 
Eastern Afghanistan ; highest peak, Sikaram, 16,600 ft. 

SAFES. — To bo of real service s. must bo both 
burglar- and fire-proof. The door and body of modern 
8. are made of siujh thickness that it is impossible to 
out a hole largo enough to give access to the contents, 
and of such strength that the locks and attachments 
of the door cannot be destroyed by drilling. Safetv 
from fire is attained by the constructional strength 
of the safe and by placing between the outer and 
inner shells a steam-generating mixture which will 
keep the interior in a moist condition even during 
the prolonged heat of a serious fire. Strong Rooms 
are similar to s., except that they are larger and 
built into position instead of being portable. They 
are built on various plans, specially prepared steel 
plates and reinforced concrete being largely employed. 
Safe Deposit Vaults aro like strong rooms, but are 
fitted with other smaller a. which are rented by dif- 
ferent people. The locks of these s. are so arranged 
that each hirer requires the assistance of the vault 
attendant in order to open his safe. 

SAFETY LAMP (or Davy Lamp, from its inventor. 
Sir Humphry Davy) is used in coal mines as illumin- 
ant and indicator of explosive gases. It consists of an 
oil lamp, the flame being completely enveloped with 
wire gauze, which so rapidly conducts the heat away 
on the large surface exposed that the flame cannot 
pass through at a suflaciently high temperature to 
ipiite explosive gases. These it can bo made to 
detect by turning down the flame to a blue point, when 
a light name cap appears if over 2 or 3 % of gas is 
present. 

SAFFI, Asfi (32® 18' N., 0° W.), seaport, Morocco, on 
Atlantic. Pop. 14.600. 

SAFFLOWER {Oarthamua tinctoriua), composite 
lant, native to India ; its large red flowers yield the 
ye eartJiamine, used in preparation of rouge. 

SAFFRON, an orange -yellow dye extracted from 
the dried stigmas of Crocus aaiivua ; formerlv used 
commercially, but now only employed as a colouring 
and flavouring ingredient in cookery. 

SAFFRON WALDEN (62® 2' N., 0® 15' E.), market 
town, Essex, England : ruined castle ; agricultural 
centre. Pop. (1911) 6311. 

SAGA, prose epic of Iceland; originally an oral 
85 
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account of heroic deeds of hist, persons recited by 
professional minstrel (cf. the Teutonic Beovmlf). 
The first s. writer was Ari Frothi (d. 1148). Njala 
is perhaps the greatest s. ; it deals with law and 
belongs to the Islendinga s’s. In XIV. cent. Sturla 
Thordsson, assisted by nis brother Olaf Hritaskald, 
made his Sturlungnsaga collection. See Iceland 
(Literature). 

William Morris and E. Magnfisson, Saga Library 
(6 vols.). 

SAGAING (21® 54' N., 90® 2' E.), district and 
division, on Irrawadi, Upper Burma. Pop. (dist.) 
288,000; (div.) 1,000,000. Capital, Saqaino. Pop. 
10, .500. 

SAGALLO (11* 40' N., 43® E.), small seaport, on 
Gulf of Tajura, Fr. Somaliland. 

SAGAN (51® 37' N., 16® 19' E.), town, on Bober, 
Silesia, Prussia; cottons, woollens. Pop. (1910) 15,077. 

BAGAR, Sauoor (21® 40' N., 88® 20' E.), island, 
at mouth of Hugh, Bengal, India ; place of pilgrimage. 

SAGASTA, PRAXEDES MATEO (1827-1903), 
Span. Liberal statesman ; assisted revolution, 1808 ; 
led opposition to restored Bourbons, 1875-81 ; 
premier, 1881, and again, 1886 ; introduced trial by 
jury and male suffrage ; later administrations marked 
by excessive caution at home and disastrous foreign 
policy. 

SAGE {8alvia)t genus of plants, order Labiatce ; 
Common S. {S. officinalis) is used as a tonic and gargle ; 
Meadow S. {S. pratensis) has blue flowers. 

SAGHALIEN, see Sakhalin. 

SAGINAW (43® 50' N., 83® 40' W.), citv, on S. 
River, Michigan, U.S. A. ; sawmills; iron manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 60,610. 

SAGO, edible substance obtained from pith of 
certain palms. See Palm. 

SAGUENAY (49® 25' N., 74® W.), river, Quebec, 
Canada ; enters St. Lawrence at Tadousao. 

8AGUNTUM (39® 46' N., 0® 15' W.), ancient city, 
eastern Spain ; taken by Hannibal, 219 b.c. ; modern 
Mubvisdro. 

SAHARA (c. 15® to 33® N., 10® W. to 30® E.), the 
groat belt of desert stretching eastward from Atlantic 
to Nile and southward towards the Niger and Lako 
Chad. Practically the whole region (over 1,600,000 
sq. miles) is in the Fr. sphere of influence. It-s 
northern edge is the hinterland of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli. S. of Algeria and Morocco and 
io the centre aro important mountain ranges, seamed 
with valleys in which water is to be found below the 
surface ; mts. of the central plateau — Ahaggar — are 
covered with snow three months of the year, and 
reach a height of over 8000 ft. The S. is crossed by 
many caravan routes, which follow the oases ; routes 
from Mirzuk in Tripoli to Lako Chad and from 
Morocco to Cairo via Tafilat are of particular 
importance. 

A process of desiccation or drying is in progress 
over wholo area of S. ; extreme heat by day and 
excessive cold by night, combined with the great 
evaporation that takes place, tend to break up the 
rock and thus to produce fra^ents which the wind 
reduces to .sand. Vegetation is scarce except in the 
oases, in some of which it attains great luxuriance, 
fig trees and date palms being the principal trees. 
The camel is principal animal used by the nomads of 
tho desert, owing to its powers of going for a long 
period without water ; but horses, cattle, and sheep 
are raised in many of the valleys. 

The inhabitants are chiefly Berbers and Arabs, all 
of whom profess Muhammadanism. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the S. as a wholo lies below sea-levol, 
although lagoons exist in N. Algeria, which have 
been surveyed with a view to forming them into an 
inland sea by connecting them with Mediterranean, 
A trans-Saharan railway has been proposed. Pep. 
(estimated) 2} millions. 

Visoher, Across the Sahara (1910). 

8AHARANPUR (29® 68' N., 77® 35' E.), district, 
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Meerut division, United Provinces, India. Pop. 
1,060,000. Capital, Sahaeanpub. Pop. (1911) 
66,264. 

SAHIB, title meaning * Sir* or * Mr.* used by Ind. 
natives addressing Europeans. 

SAHTADRI (15® N.. 74® 20' E.), mountain range, 
Bombay, India (Western Ghats). 

SAIDAPET (13® V N., 80® 15' E.), town, Cbingleput 
district, Madras, India. Pop. 15,000. 

SAIGA {Saiga tartarica)^ an antelope found on the 
■teppes of Europe and Asia, with large inflated nose, 
and yellow, l 3 rre* 8 haped horns ; a prehistoric in- 
habitant of Britain. 

SAIGON (10® 60' N., 106® 48' E.), capital, French 
Indo-China, on Saigon ; commercial centre ; exports 
rice. Pop. 64,846. 

SAILCLOTH is made from flax, cotton, or hemp ; 
yam is washed and boiled to purity, 10 % weight 
lost in process, then spun, generally with double 
warp ; pieces are usually 24 in. wide by 40 yds. 
in length ; sixteen qualities made ; more popularly 
known as ‘ canvas.’ 

SAINFOIN, Saintfoin {Onohrychia saiiva), plant, 
order Legurainosje ; pink flowers ; one-sccdod pods ; 
excellent fodder. 

SAINT (Latin aanctus, ‘holy *), title given to great 
Christians, especially martyrs ; in New Testament means 
sanctified ones rather than (in our sense) saintly ; from 
about VI. cent, specially applied as now to the dead. 
Honour paid to s’s is an important side of Catholic 
piety, but is generally rejected aa superatitious by 
Protestants. In R.C. Church the dead are canoniaedy 
i.e. officially entitled saints. 

ST. AFFRIQUE (43® 67' N., 2® 63' E.), town, on 
Sorgues, Aveyron, France ; woollen cloths. Pop. 6600. 

ST. ALBANS (61® 46' N., 0® 21' W.), Rom. 
Verulamiumy city, Hertfordshire, England ; scat of a 
bp. since 1077 ; the cathedral, formerly abbey church, 
is a famous specimen of Norman architecture, and 
contains some notable monuments and brasses ; in 
St. Michael’s church is the tomb of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon ; silk and straw-plait manufactures ; scene of 
two battles in the Wars of the Roses (1455 and 1461). 
Pop. (1911) 18,132. 

ST. ALBANS (44® 47' N., 73® 5' W.). city, summer 
resort, Vermont, U.S.A. ; exports dairy produce. 
Pop. (1910) 6381. 

ST. ALDEGONDE, PHILIPS VAN MARNIX 

VAN (1638-98), Dutch Protestant ; fled from Flanders, 
1667 ; joined republicans, 1670 ; blamed for surrender 
of Antwerp, 1685; writings (theology and sacred 
verse) important in vernacular lit. 

ST. ALDWYN, 1ST VISCOUNT, Michael 
Edwabd Hicks Beach (1837- ), Brit, statesman 

(Conservative Free Trader) ; pres, of Board of Trade, 
1888-92; Chancellor of Exchequer, 1896-1902; re- 
duced charge for National Debt and increased taxation 
for war ; raised to peerage, 1905. 

ST. AMAND-LES-EAUX (50® 27' N., 3® 24' E.), 
town, at junction of Scarpe and Elnou, Nord, Franco ; 
mineral springs. Pop. (commune) 14,600. 

ST. AMAND-MONT-ROND (46° 43' N., 2® 31' E.), 
town, on Cher, France. Pop. 8600. 

ST. ANDREWS (66® 20' N., 2® 48' W.), royal 
burgh, E. coast of Fife, Scotland ; the ‘ Mecca ’ of 
golfers. Univ. is oldest in Scotland (founded, 1411 ; 
St Salvator’s Coll, 1466; St. Leonard’s, 1512; St. 
Mary’s, 1537). There is a ruined cathedral dating 
from XII. cent., and remain.*? exist of the old church 
of St. Regulus, generally ascribed to X. cent. The 
castle, or Bishop’s Palace, is also in ruins, and traces of 
an old monastery remain. Madras College was founded 
by Dr. Andrew Bell {q.v.). St. A. figures prominently 
in Soot, history, especially in religious troubles ; long 
the Soot eoolesiastical metropolis. Pop. (1911) 7861. 

Lang» 8L Andrews (1893). 

ST. ARNAUD (36® 37' S., 143® 16' E.), town, 
Victoria, Australia; gold-mining and agricultural 
district Pop. 3860. 


ST. ASAPH (63® 16' N., 3* 26' W.), cathedral city, 
Flintshire, Wales ; bp.’s see. 

ST. AUGUSTINE (29® 61' N., 81® 30' W.), 
city, on peninsula of Matanzas and San Sebastian 
Rivers; seaport, winter resort; capital, St. John’s 
County, Florida, U.S.A ; chief building is old Span, 
fort of San Marco, now Fort Marion ; settled by 
Spaniards, 1665. Pop. (1910) 6494. 

ST. AUSTELL (60® 21' N., 4® 48' W.), market 
town, near Eng. Channel, Cornwall, England ; china- 
clay works. Pop. (1911) 3366. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW, St. BaRThAlemy (17® 60' 
N., 62® 46' W.), small island, Lessor Antilles, Fr. W, 
Indies. Pop. 3000. Capital, Gustavia. 

ST. BENOlT-SUR-LOIRE (47® 48' N., 2® 17' 
E.), village, on Loire, Loiret, France; fine abbey 
church. 

ST. BERNARD, GREAT (45® 61' N., 7® 11' E.), 
Alpine pass (8130 ft), leading from Martigny, Valais, 
Switzerland, to Aosta, Italy ; its hospice was founded 
by St Bernard de Month on in 962. 

ST. BERNARD, LITTLE (46® 40' N., 6® 61' E.), 
Alpine pass (7178 ft.), leading from Bourg St. Maurice, 
in Is^re valley, France, to Aosta, Italy. 

ST. BERTRAND-DE-COMMINGES (43® 1' N., 
0® 34' E.), village, 1 1 ante -Garonne, France; Rom. 
Lugdunum Covenamm ; cathedral 

ST. BRICE’S DAY, MASSACRE OF, Nov. 13, 
1002 ; device of Ethelred the Unready to get rid of 
Danes, whom it merely rendered ferocious ; the 
massacre foU on day of St. Brica (fl. V. cent), bp. 
of Tours. 

ST. BRIEUC (48® 33' N., 2® 45' W.), town, on 
Eng. Channel, C6te8-du-Nord, France ; bp.’s see ; 
iron and stool works Pop. 23,600. 

ST. CATHARINES (43° 11' N., 79® 17' W.), city, 
Ontario, Canada ; iron manufactures r mineral 
springs. Pop. (1911) 12,484. 

ST. CHAMOND (46® 30' N., 4® 33' E.), town, on 
Gicr, Loire, France ; coal mines ; silk manufactures. 
Pop. 14,600. 

ST. CHARLES (38® 60' N., 90® 40' W.), city, on 
Missouri, Missouri, U.S.A. ; boots and shoos ; carriages. 
Pop. (1910) 9437. 

ST. CHRISTOPHER, see St. Kitts. 

ST. CLAIR.— (1) (42® 28' N., 82® 60' W.) lake, 
between Michigan, U.S.A., and Ontario, Canada ; 
discharges by Detroit into Lake Eric. (2) (42° 46' N., 
82° 37' W.) river, Canada, flows from Lake Huron; 
enters Lake St. Clair. (3) (40® 45' N., 76® 12' W.) 
town, on Mill Creek, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coal mines. 
Pop. (1910) 6455. 

ST. CLAUDE (46® 26' N., 6® 62' E.), town, on 
Bienne, Jura, Franco ; cathedral ; manufactures toys. 
Pop. 11,100. 

ST. CLOUD.— (1) (48® 60' N., 2® 18' E.) town, 
Seine-et-Oise, France, 1 mile W. of Paris ; favourite 
residence of kings of Franco ; Sevres porcelain. 
Pop. 8600. (2) (46® 36' N., 94° 20' W.)oity, on Missis- 

sippi, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; flour-mills ; granite quarries. 
Pop. (1910) 10,600. 

ST. CROIX, Santa Cruz (17® 44' N., 64® 41' W.), 
island, Dan. W. Inrlies ; capital, Christianstad ; chief 
product, sugar. Pop. 18,000. 

ST. CYR-L’£COLE (48® 46' N., 2® 3' E.), town, 
Seine-et-Oiso, Franco ; seat of military school. Pop. 
3800. 

ST. DAVIDS (61® 63' N., 5® 16' W.), town, Pern- 
brokeshire, Wales; has large cathedral (dating from 
XII. cent., but several times added to and restored in 
different architectural styles). Ruins of the bp.’s 
palace and of St. Mary’s Coll, remain. The bishopric 
was hold by Laud in 1621-27. Pop. (reg. sub-dist.) 
(1911)6398. 

ST. DENIS (48® 66' N., 2® 21' E.), town, on Seine, 
Seine, France ; its abbey church, founded by Dagobert 
I., in VII. cent., became burial-place of kings of France ; 
manufactures chemicals ; scone of victory of Fr, 
Catholics over Huguenots, 1567. Pop. (191D 71,769. 
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ST. Dlfi (48® 17' N., 6® 67' E.), town, on Meurthe, 
Vosges, Franco ; bp.’s see ; textiles. Pop. 22,000. 

ST. DIZIER (48® 38' N., 4° 68' R), town, on Marne, 
Haute-Mame, Franco ; iron mannfaoturcs. Pop. 14,800. 

ST. DOMINGO, see Haiti, Santo Domingo. 

ST. ELMO’S FIRE, see Castor and Pollux. 

ST. fiMILION (44® 65' N., 0® 10' W.), town, 
Gironde, France ; wines. Pop. 3500. 

ST. Etienne (46® 26' N., 4® 23' E.), town, capital, 
lA)ire, Franco ; industrial centre ; coalfields ; manu- 
facturos fire-arms, ribbons ; has school of mines and 
palace of arts. Pop (1911) 148,656. 

ST. EUSTATIUS (17® 29' N., 62® 66' W.), volcanic 
island, Dutch W. Indies ; capital, Orangetown. 

ST. FLORENTIN, Roman Castrodunum (48® N., 
3® 46' E.), town, on Armance, Yonne, France. 

ST. FLOUR (46® 2' N., 3® 6' E.), town, Cantal, 
Franco ; cathedral ; woollens. Pop. 5100. 

ST. GALL.— (1) (47® 25' N., 9® 23' E.) canton, 
Switzerland, bordering Rhine and Lake of Constance ; 
hilly and mountainous ; chief industries, cattle-rearing 
and cotton-spinning ; prevailing language, German. 
Pop. (1910) 301,141. (2) (47® 26' N., 9® 23' E.) 
capital of above ; manufactures embroidery and 
cotton goods ; bp.’s see ; cathedral and large library ; 
famous VII. -cent. Benedictine abbey, suppressed, 
1805, was for long a centre of learning; joined the 
Swiss Confederacy, 1464. Pop. (1910) 37,657. 

ST. G AUDENS (43® 6' N., 0® 43' E.), town, Haute- 
Garonne, France. Pop. (commune) 7100. 

ST. GAUDENS, AUGUSTUS (1848-1907), the 
greatest of Anier. sculptors; officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

ST. GEORGE (d. 303), tutelary saint of England, 
Portugal, and Aragon, and patron saint of chivalry in 
Europe in mediaeval times. Reputed native of Cap- 
padocia ; rebuked Diocletian for his persecution of 
Christians ; was arrested, tortured, and killed at 
Nicornedia. Dragon tradition dates from VI. cent. 

ST. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE (48® 54' N., 2® 4' R), 
town, on Seine, near Paris, Franco ; favourite summer 
resort ; fine forest ; historic castle. Hero James II. 
died (1701) in exile. Treaty of St. G., 1670, made 
peace between Catholics and Huguenots. Pop. 17,300. 

ST. GERMANS (60® 24' N., 4® 19' W.), small town, 
Cornwall, England. Pop. (rural dist.) (1911) 12,274. 

ST. GILLES (43® 42^ N., 4® 27' R), town, ancient 
Vallis Flavianaf Gard, France j noted abbey church. 
Pop. 6300. 

ST. GIRONS (42® 69' N., 1® 9' R), town, Ari^ge, 
France. Pop. (commune) 6000. 

ST. GOAR (50® 16' N,, 7® 36' E.), town, Rhine 
prov., Prussia, on Rhino. 

ST. GOTHARD PASS, see Alps. 

ST. HELENA (16® 66' H., 6® 42' W.), Brit, island, 
S. Atlantic, 1200 miles oil W. coast of Africa; area, 
47 sq. miles ; of volcanic origin ; mountainous and rocky ; 
highest point, 2700 ft. ; healthy climate ; capital and 
port, Jamestown {q.v.) ; coaling and cable station ; 
cattle, fruit, vegetables, flax, lace ; dwindfing trade since 
Suez Canal opened. St. H. was discovered by Portu- 
guese, May 21, 1602 ; held temporarily by Duten, XVII. 
cent. ; finally acquired by Brit. East India Co., 1673 ; 
rendered famous as scene of Napoleon’s exile, at Long- 
wood, 1816-21 j Crown Colony, 1834 ; Boer prisoners 
sent here, 1900, during South African War; garrison 
(island’s chief support) withdrawn, 1906-6 ; adminis- 
tered by gov. Pop. (1911 ) 3520. 

Jackson, St. Helena, the Historic Island (1903). 

ST. HELENS (53® 27' N., 2® 44' W.), town, Lan- 
cashire ; glass-works. Pop. (1911) 96,666. 

ST. HELIER (49® 11' N., 2® 6' W.), seaport, resort; 
capital of Jersey, Channel Islands. Pop. 31,000. 

SAINT HILAIRE, see BarthAlkmy. 

ST. HUBERT (60® 1' N., 6® 3' R), town, Luxem- 
burg, Belgium ; noted abbey church. Pop. 3600. 

ST. HYAGINTHE (46® 37' N., 72® 68' W.), city, 
on Yamaska, capital, St. Hyacinthe County, Quebec, 
Canada; woollens. Pop. (1911) 9797. 
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ST. IGNATIUS (c. 110), bog Apostolio Fathicrs. 

ST. IGNATIUS’S BEANS, see loNATTUS’s Bbans, 

ST. INGBERT (49® 18' N., 7® 5' E.), town. Bavaria, 
Germany ; collieries ; iron- and steel- works. Pop. 
(1910) 17,278. 

ST, IVES (60® 12' N., 6® 30' W.), seaport, watering- 
place, on St. Ives Bay, Cornwall, England ; winter 
resort; pilchard and herring fisheries. Pop. (1911) 
7179. 

ST. IVES (52® 19' N.. 0® 6' W.). market town, on 
Ouse, Huntingdonshire, England ; agricultural trade. 
Pop. (1911) 3016. 

ST. JEAN-D’ANGfiLY (46® 67' N., 0® 29' W'.), 
town, capital, Charente-Inf6rieuro, Franco ; remains 
of Benedictine abbey ; trade in wine. Pop. 7100. 

ST. JEAN-DE-LUZ (42® 23' N., 1® 39^ W.), town, 
sea-bathing resort, Basses -Pyr6n6e8, France ; fisheries. 
Pop. 3200. 

ST. JOHN.— (1) (18® 20' N., 64® 45' W.) island of 
Virgin group. Danish W. Indies. Pop. 6500. (2) 
(46®^ 17' N., 66® 2' W.) seaport city, capital St. John 
County, at mouth of St. John, New Brunswick, Canada ; 
fishing centre ; shipbuilding ; cotton manufactures. 
Pop. (1911) 42,611. 

ST. JOHN (46® 20' N., 66® 10' W.), river. Now 
Brimswick, Canada ; flows E. ; enters Bay of Fundy. 

ST. JOHN, HENRY, see Boling broke. 

ST. JOHN, KNIGHTS OF, see Hospitallers. 

ST. JOHN, OLIVER (1598-1673), Eng. statesman 
and lawyer ; defended Hampden, 1638 ; solicitor- 
gen., 1641 ; supported parliamentarians as member 
of Short and Long ParUaments. 

ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, KNIGHTS OF 
THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL OF, sco 

TTaQ'PT'T ATT T?T>a 

ST. JOHN’S (47® 36' N., 52® 54' W.), fortified city, 
seaport, capital, Newfoundland ; exports fish ; manu- 
factures seal-oil. Pop. (1911) 32,292. 

ST. JOHN’S (45*^ 19' N., 73® 19' W.), town, port 
entry, capital St. John’s County, Quebec, Canada, on 
Richelieu ; trade in lumber. Pop. 6600. 

ST. JOHN’S WORT {Hypericum), genus of plants, 
order HyxK^ricinow ; flowers yellow ; easily distin- 
guished by lomon-liko smell when leaves are crushed ; 
formerly worn as charm against evil and used 
medicinally. 

SAINT JOHNBBURY (44® 24' N., 72® W.), town, 
on Passumpsio, Vermont, U.S.A. ; largo scale factory. 
Pop. (1910) 6696. 

ST. JOHNSTOUN, old name for Perth {q.v.). 

SAINT JOSEPH (42® 6' N., 86® 30' W.), city, 
summer resort, on Lake Michigan, Michigan, U.S.A, ; 
fruit-growing centre. Pop. (19i0) 6936. 

SAINT JOSEPH (39® 49' N., 94® 62' W.), city, on 
Missouri, port of entry, capital, Buchanan County, 
Mi88ouri,U.S.A, ; important railway centre ; slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing industries ; iron manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 77,403. 

ST. JUNIEN (45® 54' N., 0® 64' R), town, on 
Vienne, Hauto-Vieimc, Franco; gloves. Pop. (com- 
mune) 11,600. 

ST. JUST (60® 8' N., 6® 42' W.), town, Cornwall, 
England ; tin and copper mines. Pop. (1911) 6763. 

ST. KILDA.— (1) (67® 49' N., 8® 34' W.) rocky 
island. Outer Hebrides, Scotland ; circumference, 7 
miles. (2) (37° 63' S., 145® 2' R) watering-place, 
southern suburb of Melbourne, Australia. Pop. 21,500. 

ST. KITTS, St. Christopher (17° 18' N., 62® 43' 
W.), island, Lesser Antilles, Brit. W. Indies ; area, 65 sq. 
miles; mountainous; chief product, sugar. Pop. 
(1911) 26,283. Capital, Basseterre, 

ST. LAWRENCE (48® N., 69® W.), great river of 
Canada, carrying oil surplus waters of great lakes; 
length from Lake Ontario to opening into Gulf of 
St. L., c. 760 miles ; gives access to navigation of 
some 2200 miles to heaid of the Lakes. Chief tributaries 
from N. are Ottawa, St. Maurice, Saguenay, Portnouf, 
Betsiamites, BustaM, and Manioonagan ; and from 
S.f Richelieu and Cbaudidre. Eight important oanab 
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have been constructed to avoid the falls and rapids, 
and of these the Welland Canal, which avoids Niagara 
Falls, is most famous. 

Browne, T1^ 8U L, River (1906) ; Dawson, 8L L, 
Basin and its Borderlands (1906). 

ST. LEGER, SIR ANTHONY (1496-1669), Brit, 
statesman ; as Ijord Deputy of Ireland, 1640-61, 
1563-66, he continued introduction of Eng. land tenure ; 
author of Act by which Henry VIII. waa declared 
king of Ireland. 

ST. LEONARDS, see HASTlNaS. 

ST. LIZIER-DE-COU8ERANS (43® 1' N., 1® 9' 
E.), village, ancient Lugdunum Gonsoronomm^ Ari6ge, 
France ; contains cathedral and episcopal palace. 

ST. l 6 (49® 6' N., 1® 6' W.), town, on Vire, capital 
Manche, France ; manufactures cloth. Fop. 12,300. 

ST. LOUIS (38® 36' N., 90® 18' W.), < ty, Missouri, 
U.S.A. Founded by Fr. traders in 1764; was included 
in the territories ceded to Spain in 1762, retransferred to 
France in 1800, and sold to U.S. in 1804 (see Louisiana 
Pubcuasb) ; was Federal stronghold during Civil 
War ; damaged b^ storms and 6re in 1896 ; site of great 
intemationeJ exhibition held during spring and summer 
of 1904 to commemorate Louisiana Purchase. 

St. L. is principal city of Mississippi vallev, and 
stands on right bank of river a few miles below its 
junction with Missouri ; has frontage of 19 miles along 
river, which is here crossed by two magnihoent bridges 
of 800 yds. in len^h. Town is regularly laid out, 
with fine streets and beautiful parks ; pubho buildings 
include the Four Courts, Court-House, Cotton Exchange, 
Merchants’ Exchange, fine art museum, public library, 
and various charitable institutions ; seat of Washington 
Univ., St. Louis R.C. Univ., and Christian Brothers* 
11. C. Coll. St. L. is groat trading centre both by 
railway and river, and is leading tobacco market 
of the world ; important grain and cotton market ; 
has meat-packing establishments, printing works ; 
manufactures machinery, beer, fiour, boots, etc. 
Pop. (1910) 687,029. 

ST. LOUIS (16® N., 16® 30' W.), town, on Senegal, 
capital, French Senegal, W. Africa ; active commerce ; 
contains cathedral and governor’s palace. Pop. 26,000. 

ST. LUCIA (13® 60' N., 60® 63' W.), largest and 
northernmost of Brit. Windward Islands, W. Indies ; 
several times changed hands between French and 
English, finally coming to English in 1814; area, 
233 sq. miles ; surface hilly and forested ; famed 
for beautiful scenery ; capital, Castries ; produces 
sugar, cocoa, tobacco, spices. Pop. (1911) 48,637. 

ST. MACAIRE (44® 34' N., 0® 12' W.) (ancient 
Ligena)t small town, on Garonne, Gironde, France ; 
interesting church. 

ST. MAIXENT (46® 23' N., 0® 11' W.), town, 
Deux-SAvres, France ; woollen hosiery. Pop. 6600. 

ST. MALO (48® 39' N., 2® 1' W.), strongly fortified 
seaport, lUe-et-Vilaino, Franco ; built on rocky islet 
communicating with mainland by causeway, at mouth 
of Ranco, Brittany ; episcopal see, has cathedral 
dating in part from XII. cent. ; exports cereals, 
vegetables, fruit, eggs, wine, meat. Pop. 10,600. 

ST. MARTIN (18® N., 63® W.), island, Lesser 
Antilles, W. Indies, divided between France and Nether- 
lands ; exports salt. Pop. 7000. 

ST. MARYS (40® 33' N., 84® 20' W.), city, on St. 
Marys, Ohio, U.S.A. ; woollen and lumber manu- 
factures. Pop. (1910) 6782. 

ST. MARY'S LOCH (65® 29' N., 3® 12' W.), lake, 
Selkirkshire, Scotland ; length, 3 miles. 

ST. MAUR-DES>FOS8^S, ancient Castra Bagan^ 
durum, S.E. suburb of Paris. Pop. (1911) 33,862. 

ST. MAUR-SUR-LOIRE (47® T N., 0® 37' W.;, 
village, Maine-et-Loire, France. 

ST. MAWES (60® 10' N., 6® W.), fishing town, 
Cornwall, England. 

ST. MICHAEL’S, Sao Miquel (37® 40' N., 26® 30' 
W.), largest island of the Azores ; volcanic ; contains 
several hot springs; exports wine, fruit. Pop. c. 
130,000. Capital, Ponta Delgado. | 


ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, ancient /eiis (60® 8' N., 
5® 29' W.), rook, in Mounts Bay, Cornwall, England. 

ST. MIHIEL (48® 63' N., 6® 34' E.), town, on Meuse, 
Meuse, France. Pop. 6600. 

ST. MORITZ (46® 30' N., 0® 30' E.), village, 
Grisons, Switzerland ; mineral springs ; centre for 
winter sports. 

ST. NAZAIRE (47® 16' N., 2® 12' W.), seaport, on 
Loire, Loire'Inf6rieure, Franco; shipbuilding yards. 
Pop. (1911) 38,267. 

ST. NEOTS (62® 14' N., 0® 16' W.), town, on Ouse, 
Huntingdonshire, England. Pop. (1911)4171. 

ST. NICOLAS (61® 10' N., 4® 7' E.), town, E. 
Flanders, Belgium ; cottons, woollens ; capital, 
ancient district of Waes. Pop. (1910) 34,774. 

ST. NICOLAS (48® 38' N., 6® 16' E.), town, on 
Meurthe, Meurthe-et-Moselle, France ; salt-works. Pop. 
6600. 

ST. OMER (60® 45' N., 2® 16' E.), town, on Aa; 
capital, Pas do Calais, France ; fine Gothic cathedral ; 
manufactures textiles ; taken by Louis XIV. in 1677. 
Pop. 21,600. 

ST. OUEN, town on Seine department, Seine, 
Franco; suburb of Paris; river-port. Pop. (1911) 
41,904. 

ST. PANCRAS, parliamentary and metropolitan 
borough, in N. of London, England. Pop. (1911) 
218,46.3. 

ST. PATRICK, see Patbick, St. 

ST. PAUL (38° 42' S., 77° 34' E.), volcanic island 
in Indian Ocean, belonging to hVance. 

ST. PAUL (44° 65' N., 93® W.), capital, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., on Mississippi near its junction with Minnesota 
R. ; founded by Fr. priest, 1840 ; capital, 1849 ; 
damaged by terrible hurricane, 1904. Important 
railway and transit centre for upper Mississippi basin 
and Red R. Valley ; trades in furs, clothing, boots ; 
meat-packing and butter-making carried on. St. P. 
is seat of Macalistor Coll, and HamUne Univ. ; has 
great number of educational institutions. There is a 
R.C. cathedral. Pubho buildings include State Capitol 
and city hall. Pop. (1910) 214,744. 

ST. PAUL DE LOANDA, see LOANDA. 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, centre of life of 
mediaeval London ; invocation given at time of its 
foundation, perhaps on site of Rom. temple of Diana, 
by Kthelbert of Kent between 601 and 624 ; new 
building constructed after Conquest ; finished early 
XIV. cent., and showed Norman, Early Eng., and 
Decorated work ; Perpendicular additions ; spire fell, 
1661 ; destroyed in Great Fire, 1666. Rebuilt by 
Christopher \Vren, For present cathedral, soo 
Arohitbctueb. 

ST. PAUL’S ROCKS (0° 66' N., 29® 20' W.X 
group of islets, in Atlantic, E. of S. America. 

ST. PETER (44® 20' N., 93® 66' W.), city, on Min- 
nesota, capital, Nicollet County, Minnesota, U.S.A, ; 
trade in lumber and grain. Pop. (1910) 4176. 

ST. PETER PORT (49® 32' N., 2° 38' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, capital, Guernsey, Channel Islands. 
Pop. 18,600. 

ST. PETERS, suburb of Sydney (?.v.). 

ST. PETERSBURG (69® N., 30° E.), government, 
Russia, at head of Gulf of Finland ; country generally 
fiat; muoh covered W marshes and forests; has 
some dairy-farming, fishing, and cotton-weaving ; 
chief export, timber. Pop. (1910) 2,882,900. 

ST. PETERSBURG, Pbtbbsbueq (69® 60' N., 
30® 26' E.), capital of Russia, at junction of Neva and 
Gulf of Finland ; a modem city with broad streets, 
beautiful parks, and striking edifices, built on a penin- 
sula and several islands, formed by division of Nova 
into numerous branches before flowing into Gulf of 
Finland. Greater part of St. P. stands on mainland ; 
innumerable stone, wooden, and floating bridges oon- 
nect the difierent parts of the city ; chief features — 
cathedrals of St. Isaac and Kazan ; Winter, Marble, 
and Anitohkoff palaces ; Hermitage (rich art collection). 
Admiralty House, monument of Peter the Great, 
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Royal Theatre, mneeuma, only., imperial public library, 
fortress of St Peter aud St. Paul (dow state prison), 
Nevsky Prospect (principal street), and fine surround- 
ings with several imperial palaces ; great sledge traffic 
during winter ; seat of government and Duma, also 
revolutionary centre. 

Leading industries are cotton textiles, machinery, 
metals, leather, shipbuilding, chemicals, printing soap, 
sugar refineries, breweries, tobacco, etc. St. r. was 
founded by Peter the Great, 1703 ; Peace of St. P. be- 
tween Russia and Prussia, 1762. Great fires, 1736, 
1780. Pop. (1910) 1,907,708. See Russia. 

ST. PIEHRE, see RtuKiON. 

ST. PIERRE (46® 46' N., 66* 14' W.), rocky island, 
in Atlantic, S. of Newfoundland, forming with Miquelon 
Islands the Fr. colony of St. Pierre and Miquelon ; 
fisheries ; connected by cable with France and U.S.A. 
Pop. (resident) 6700. 

ST. POL-DE-LfiON (48® 41' N., 3® 69' W.), 
town, Finist^re, France; fine XIII. -cent, cathedral. 
Pop. (commune) 8300. 

SAINT PRIVAT (49® 12' N., 6® E.), village, 
Lorraine, Germany. 

ST. gUENTIN (49® 60' N., 3® 17' E.), town, Aisne, 
France ; here French were defeated by Spaniards in 
1667, and here in 1871 the Germans under Goeben 
defeated French under Faidhorbe. St. Q. has fine 
Gothic church dating from XII. cent., and town hall 
dating from XIV. cent. ; manufactures cottons, 
woollens, and other textiles, paper, leather. Pop. (1011 ) 
66,671. 

ST. REMY (43® 47' N., 4® 60' E.), town, Pouches- 
du-Rh6ne, France ; stone-quarries. Pop. 6300. 

ST. RIQUIER (60® 10' N., 1® 46' E.), town, Somme, 
France ; noted abbey church. 

ST. SERVAN (48® 38' N., 2® W.), seaport, watering- 
place, on Ranee, Ille-et-Vilaine, France, Pop, 10,000. 

ST. SEVER U3® 40' N., 0® 25' W.), town, on 
Ardour, Landes, France. Pop. (commune) 4700. 

ST. STEPHENS, see Westminster. 

ST. SWITHIN, see Swithun, St. 

ST. THOMAS (0® 20' N., 6® 40' E.), volcanic 
island belonging to Portugal, in Gulf of Guinea ; first 
settled by Portuguese, c. 1486; occupied by Dutch, 
1641-44, when restored to Portugal. Area, c. 380 sq. 
miles; surface mountainous ; capital, St. T. ; pro- 
duces cacao, cofiee, rubber, cinchona. Pop., with 
San Principe, with which it forms province of Portugal, 
68 , 221 . 

ST. THOMAS (18® 20' N., 66® W.), island. Virgin 
group, Danish W. Indies; suiface hilly. Pop. (19il) 
10,6^. Capital, Charlotte Amalie, is fine haroour aud 
coaling station. 

ST. THOMAS (42® 49' N., 81® 16' W.), city, capital 
Elgin County, Ontario, Canada ; railway centre ; rail- 
way workshops ; oar- works. Pop. (1911) 14,054. 

ST. TROND (60® 48' N., 6® 13' E.), town, Limburg, 
Belgium ; breweries, distilleries. Pop, 16,500. 

ST. VINCENT (13® 25' N., 6r 11' W.), island. 
Windward group, Brit. W. Indies ; mountainous ; 
chief export, sugar. Capital, Kingstown ; ceded by 
France to Britain in 1763. Pop. (1911) 41,877. 

ST. VINCENT, BATTLE OF, naval battle 
between England and Spain, 1797. Sir John Jervis, 
Eng. admiral, attacked Span, fleet of nearly twice as 
many, but ill-manned, ships ; victory duo to Nelson 
boldly taking initiative; firet great success against 
Napoleonic party. 

ST. VINCENT, JOHN JERVIS, EARL OF 
(1736-1823), Eng. admiral ; commander-in-chief of 
West Indies fleet, 1793-96, assisting in conquest of 
Martinique, etc. ; oommander-in -chief in Mediterranean, 
1795-99 ; won great victory ofi Cape St. Vincent, 1797, 
largely owing to Nelson’s independent action, pre- 
vented Fr. and Span, invasion of England ; or. 
admiral of the fleet, 1821. 

Tucker, Memoirs (1844). 

ST. VITUS’S DANCE, see under Chobia. 

ST. TRZEIX (46* 31' N., 1® 12' E.), town, Haute- 


Vienne, France; kaolin quarries. Pop. (commune) 
8000. 

STE ANNE DE BEAUPR£ (47® 6' N., 70® 66' W.), 
pilgrimage resort, on St. Lawrence, Quebec, Canada. 

8AINTE - BEUVE, CHARLES AUGUSTIN 
(1804-69), Fr. critio and guide to the Romantio move- 
ment ; b. Boulogne-sur-Mor ; started new school of 
oritioism based on study of history and all sources of 
information bearing on his subject ; produced some 
300 portraits of literary people under various titles. 
His works include mediocre poetry, a novel, Volupie 
(1834) ; Tableau dt la Poisie fran^aise ou X VI. siicle 
(1828) ; Hisioire de PorURoyal (1840) ; Portraits 
LiUiraires (1844) ; Cauteries du Lundi and Nouveaux 
Lundis (1849-69) ; Chateaubriand et Son Croupe (1860). 
These afford delightful reading, though later genera- 
tions think that m them gossip overpowers criticism. 
8. was Hugo’s friend and Ronsard’s champion ; ad- 
mitted to Acadimie, 1846; prof, at Colldge do France, 
1864 ; Senator, 1866 ; perhaps greatest modem 
literary critic. 

Harper, Saints- Beuve (1909). 

SAINTE-CLAIRE DEVILLE, ETIENNE HENRI 
(1818-81), Fr. chemist ; discovered toluene, nitric 
anlwdrido, sodium method for aluminium ; authority 
on ‘thermal dissociation.* 

SAINTE-PALAYE, JEAN BAPTISTE LA 
CURNE DE (1697-1781), Fr. antiquary ; member of 
the Acadimie des Inscriptions at twenty-soven ; com- 
piled more than 4000 notices of MSS. concerning Fr. 
language and institutions. 

SAINTES (46® 44' N., 0® 38' W.), ancient Medio- 
lanwn, town, on Charente, Charente-Inf^rieure, France ; 
cathedral ; iron foundries ; noted Rom. remains ; 
was capital of the San tones and later of the old province 
Saintonge. Pop. 19,500. 

SAHNTT-EVREMOND, seigneur de, Charles 
Marouktel de Saint-Denis (1613-1703), Fr. author; 
served in Thirty Years War, etc., till ago of forty- 
eight; wrote La Comldie des Acadimistes (1644), a 
clever satire on the forthcoming dictionary of theFr. 
Academy. 

SAINT-HILAIRE, AUGU;5T£ DE (1799-1863), 
Fr. botanist, antiiropologist, and Brazilian explorer. 

SAINT-JUST, ANTOINE-LOUIS-LfiON DE 
RIGHEBOURG de (1767-94), Fr. revolutionary 
leader, saintly, brave, fanatic ; despite his youth, 
perhaps chiefly responsible for Reign of Terror ; pres, 
of Convention, 1793 ; guillotined with Robespierre : 
powerful orator ; author of Esprit de la Revolution. 

SAINT-MARTIN, LOUIS CLAUDE DE (1743- 
1803), Fr. philosopher and mystic ; held that material- 
ism is overoomo by deeper insight into the human 
mind. 

SAINTONGE (45® 30' N., 0® 36' W.), ancient prov- 
ince, France ; capital, Saintes ; now forms greater 
part of department Cbarente-Inf6rieuro. 

SAINT-PIERRE, JACQUES HENRI BERNAR- 
DIN DE (1737-1814), Fr. writer ; in navy and ariny, 
and finally director of the Jardin des Plantes, Paris ; 
Rousseau’s last friend and follower ; best-known work, 
novel, Paul ei Virginie, 1787. 

SAINT-PRIEST, COMTE DE, FBANgOIS EM- 
MANUEL Guionard (1736-1821), Fr. royalist imigri; 
distinguished os soldier and ambassador ; member of 
Necker’s administration, 1788 ; Sec. of Household and 
Minister of Interior, 1789 ; bitterly opposed democrats. 

SAINTS, BATTLE OP THE, Battlh OF 
Dominica, April 12, 1782 ; named from Saints’ 
Islands between Dominica and Guadaloupe. Fr. 
fleet, in aid of Amer. rebels, was sailing to attack 
Jamaica when it was intercepted by Eng. admiral, 
Rodney, who won important victory. 

SAINT-BAENS, CHARLES CAMILLE (1835- 
), Fr. composer, organist, And pianist. He 
early made a name by his s^phonio poems and his 
Danse Macabre^ which he has followed by notable 
works in several departments. Of his operas, Samson 
and Delilah has received chief attention. 
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SAINTSBURY, GEORGE EDWARD BATE- 
MAN (1845- ), Eng. critic and literary historian ; 

prof, of Eng. Lit. and Rhetoric, Edinburgh Univ. 
(1895- ) ; authority on prosody and prose rhythm. 

SAINT-SIMON, COMTE DE, Claudb Henri 
DE Rouvroy (1760-1825), founder of social creed of 
St. Siraonism ; served in America against England, 
showing energy and valour ; as philoaophe greeted 
outbreak of Er. Revolution with enthusiasm ; during 
brief imprisonment soul of ancestor Charlemagne ap- 
peared and predicted for him as groat a career as 
philosopher as his own as conqueror ,* fell into bitter 
poverty; mutilated himself by attempt at suicide, 
1823 ; last work, Nouveau Christianisme, was founda- 
tion of XIX. -cent, socialism. 

Booth, Saint-Simon and Saint-Simonism (1871). 

SAINT-SIMON, DUG DE, LOUIS DE RoUVROY 
(1676-1755), Fr. author; lived for twenty-five vears at 
courts of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., but belongs to 
the end of reign of Louis XIV. ; famous Mhnoir(.% 
from notes gathered day by day, are marked by some 
partiality and jealousy, out he knows how to use words 
graphically. 

SAINT-WANDRILLE, village, Seine-Inf^rieure, 
France, 30 m. N.W. of Rouen ; ruins of Benedictine 
Abbey. 

SAIS (30® 57' N., 30® 47' E.), ancient city, in delta, 
on Rosetta arm of Nile, Egypt. 

SAISSET, BERNARD (d. c. 1314), Fr. ecclesi- 
astic, abbot, then bp. of Pamiors ; defender of 
Languedoc feeling against Fr. domination ; quarrelled 
with Philip IV. 

SAITH, name for (.oal Fisn (57. i^). 

SAJO, TOBA (1053-1140), Jap. artist; noted 
for pictures of animals in violent action. 

SAKAI, aboriginal tribes of the Malay peninsula. 
They are intelligent and receptive of civilisation ; 
sharp-featured, with long wavy hair and light brown 
skins. 

SAKHALIN, Sa(jhalten (50® N., 143® E.), long, 
narrow island in N. Pacific, E. of Siberia, the N. half 
belonging to Russia and tho S. to Japan ; traversed 
N. to S. by forest-clad mountain ranges ; climate 
severe ; about ono-half of inhabitants are Russian 
convicts ; natives consist of Gilyaks, Orochons, and 
Ainus ; coal-mines ; some fishing and hunting. 
Pop. (1910) 13,800. 

SAKI MONKEYS {Pithfcia), a genus of New 
World Monkeys of family Cebidee ((j.v. under Primates), 
with non-jirehonsilo tails, and projecting incisor teeth ; 
occur especially in Amazon Valley. 

SAKURA-JIMA (31® 40' N., 130® 40' E.), island 
of Japan, in Gulf of Kagoshima; hot springs. 

SAL AMMONIAC, AMMONIUM CuLORlDK (NH4CI), 
prepared by neutralising ammonia (from gasworks) 
with hydrochloric acid, NH3 + HCI=NH4C1. A 
fibrous mass, or white, crystalline powder ; sharp, 
saline taste; solubility at i0° C.=32'8 : 100 water; 
sublimes when heated, and vapour dissociates. Used 
in medicine, dyeing, soldering, and in the laboratory. 

SAL PRUNELLA, fused nitrate. 

SAL VOLATILE, see Ammonia. 

SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS (1828-96), Brit, 
journalist and novelist ; long connected with the 
Daily Telegraph as special correspondent and leader- 
writer. 

8 AL ADIN , Salah - ED - Din - Y ussuf - ibn - Ayub 
(1138-93), sultan of Egypt and Syria ; founder 
of Ayubite house ; aided Noureddin in attacks on 
Fatimites of Egypt ; as grand-vizier defeated crusaders 
of Syria and Palestine; after Noureddin’s death, 1174, 
became sultan of Egypt and Syria ; won great victory 
over Christians at Tiberias, captured Jerusalem, etc., 
1187; defeated by Richard I. of England, 1191-92; 
praised by westorn invaders as possessor of every 
quality of mediaeval knight-errant. 

Reinaud, Lift of S, (in French, 1874) ; Sir Walter 
Scott, The Talisman, 

BALAMANGA,— (1) (40® 46' N„ 6® W.) province, 


I in ancient Leon, Spain ; mountainous in S. Pop. ( 1910) 
330,633. (2) (40® 69' N., 6® 39' W.) old waUed town, 
capitalpf above ; captured from Moors, 1055 ; occupied 
by French in Peninsular War, 1811-12 ; in neighbour- 
hood French were defeated by Wellington, 1812. 
S. has two cathedrals, of which one is late Romanesque 
and dates from XII. cent., while the other is Qotriio 
and was begun in XVI. cent. ; there are Augustinian 
and Dominican religious houses. Seat of one of oldest 
univ’s of Europe, founded c. 1240; now compara- 
tively unimportant, having only 1200 students in 1910 ; 
fine library. Pop. (1910) 29,830. 

SALAMANCA (42® 10' N., 78® 43' W.), village, 
on Allegheny, Cattaraugus County, New York, U.S.A. ; 
railway repair-shops. Pop. (1901) 6792. 

SALAMANDERS, small Amphibians, with rounded, 
plump, commonly spotted bodies, without dorsal 
crest; widely distributed in Europe, rare in U.S., and 
absent from the Brit. Islands. 

SALAMIS. — (1) (37° 67' N., 23® 30' E.) mountainous 
island, in Saronic Gulf, ancient Greece (modern Aof- 
louri); scene of great naval victory of Greeks over 
Persians, 480 b.o. (2) (37° 67' N., 23° 30' E.) ancient 
city, E. coast of Cyprus ; scene of victory of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes over Ptolemy I., 306 b.c. 

SALARIA, VIA (42® N., 12® 35' E.), ancient high- 
road, Italy, loading from Romo to Adriatic coast. 

SALAS (43° 26' N., 6° 26' W.), town, Oviedo, 
Spain. Pop. (commune) 18,000. 

SALAYER, Salbijer (G° 30' S., 120° 30' E.), 
group of islands, Dutch East Indies. Pop. 85,000. 

SALDANHA BAY (33° S., 17® 33' E.), inlet of At- 
lantic, in Cape Province, S. Africa. 

SALE (53° 20' N., 2® 18' W.), town, Cheshire, Eng- 
land. Pop. (1911) 15,046. 

SALE (38° 6' S., 147° 5' E.), town, on Thomson 
River, Tanjil County, Victoria, Australia. Pop. 4000. 

SALE, a contract acting as conveyance of tho 
property from tho seller to the buyer. Where goods 
have been sold, and the buyer does not pay up, the seller 
may sue for the price ; but where an agreement to sell 
is broken, by the buyer refusing to take the goods, the 
seller cannot sue for the price ; all that he can obtain 
is damages for breach of contract. If an agreement to 
sell is broken by the seller, the only remedy for tho 
buyer is to sue for damages. lie cannot claim tho 
goods, for they still belong to tho seller. But if there 
has been an actual sale, and the seller fails to deliver 
the goods, not only can the buyer obtain damages from 
him for breach of contract, but in some eases ho can 
claim the goods. All contracts for the sale of goods 
of the value of £10 or upwards must be in writing, 
unless part of the goods have already been accepted. 

SALE, GEORGE (c. 1697-1736), Eng. OriontaUst; 
translator of tho Koran. 

SALE, SIR ROBERT HENRY (1782-1846), Brit, 
general; hero of Afghan Wars, storming Ghazni, 1839, 
defending Jalalabad, and driving off investing force, 
1841-42; d. from wound at MudM; his wife, captured 
at Kabul, was released. 

SALEIJER, see Salayer. 

SALEM. — (1) (11® 39' N., 78® 12' E.) town, on Tiru- 
manimuttar ; capital, district Salem, Madras, British 
India; textiles, cutlery. Pop. (1911) 69,163; dis- 
trict, 2,215,000. (2) (44® 69' N., 122® 47' W.) city, on 
Willamette ; capital, Oregon, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
flour, woollens. Pop. (1910) 14,094. (3) (40° 54' N., 
80® 63' W.) city, Columbiana County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 
flour-mills; canneries. Pop. (1910) 8943. (4) (39® 33' 
N., 75° 27' W.) city, on Salem Creek ; capital, Salem 
County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; fruit-canneries. Pop. 
(1910) 6614. (6) (37® 17' N., 80® 4' W.) town, summer 
resort ; capital, Roanoke County, Virginia, U.S.A. ; seat 
of Roanoke College. Pop. (1910) 3849. 

SALEM (42® 28' N., 70® 69' W.), town, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., founded 1626 ; scene of witchcraft 
agitation in 1692, when great numbers of people were 
tried and nineteen put to death. S. is situated on 
Massachusetts Bay, and has good harbour, but the 
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trade^ which was formerly very extensive, has now 
declined. Public buildings include city hall, court- 
houses, armoury ; and there are many institutions, 
including AthensBum, Peabody Academy and Marine 
Soc., Essex Institute. Birthplace of Prescott and 
Hawthorne. Pop. (1910) 43,697. 

BALEMI (37® 48' N., 12® 44' E.), town, Trapani, 
Sicily. Pop. 17,200. 

SALERNO (40® 41' N., 14® 47' E.), ancient Salernum, 
seaport, on Gulf of Salerno, capital, Salerno pro- 
vinoe, Italy; abp.’s see; cathedral; manufactures 
textiles; in medieval times famous for its medical 
school. Pop. (1911) 43,426; (province) 654,030. 

SALERNO, SCHOOL OF, see Medicinb. 

SALERS (46° 7' N., 2® 30' E.), village, Cantal, 
France. 

SALES, FRANCIS DE, see Francis of Sai.es. 

SALFORD (63® 29' N., 2® 16' W.), town, on Irwell, 
Lancashire, England ; suburb of Manchester ; cotton 
and iron industries. Pop. (1911) 231,380. 

SALIC LAW, the law that excluded women from 
the throne of France. Probably derived from the code 
of Sabian Franks among whom women were debarred 
from inheriting certain lands known as Salic lands. 
One of its first applications to the crown was in op- 
position to the claim of Edward III. of England to the 
crown of Franco. The law remained in force from 
that time to the end of the Fr. monarchy. It pre- 
vailed in other continental countries, but has never 
been recognised in England. 

SALICIN (CaHii 05 . 0 CflH 4 .CH 20 H), colourless, 
bitter, odourless, crystalline substance obtained from 
the bark of several species of trees of the classes salix 
and populnSf employed in med. for the same purposes 
as salicylic acid (q.v.) and salicylates, and believed 
to have a less depressant action than they have on 
the heart. 

SALICYLIC ACID (C8H4.OH.COOH). an aro- 
matio acid obtained by treating with hydrochloric acid 
the salt obtained by the action of carbon dioxide on 
sodium carbolate ; a colourless, inodorous, light, 
prismatic crystalline substance, tasting at first sweetish 1 
and then acid, used in mod. externally as an anti- 
septic and for removing corns and warts, and in- 
ternally as a specific remedy for rheumatic fever, and 
also for chronic rheumatism and for sciatica. Sodium 
salicylate^ obtained by action of salicylic acid on 
caustic soda, is used internally for same purposes. 

SALII, Rorn. priests, traditionally founded by 
Numa; there were two coil’s each of 12 priests; 
ceremonies wore observed in March. 

S ALIN A (38® 60' N., 97® 40' W.), city, on Smoky 
Hill River; capital. Saline County, Kansas, U.S.A. ; 
flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 9688. 

SALINA CRUZ (16® 10' N., 96® 15' W.), seaport, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. Pop. (1910) 6138. 

S ALINS (46® 67' N., 6® 63' E.), town. Jura, Franco ; 
salt-springs. Pop. 6300. 

SALISBURY.— (1) (35® 41' N., 80® 20' W.) city, 
capital, Rowan County, N. Carolina, U.S.A. ; railway 
repair-sh(^s ; foundries. Pop. (1910) 7163. (2) 

(38° 23' N., 76® 35' E.) town, on Wicomico, Wicomico 
County, Maryland, U.S.A. ; manufactures lumber, 
flour. Pop. (1910) 6690. (3) (41® 68' N., 73® 25' W.) 
town, Litchfield County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; iron- 
works. Pop. (1910) 3522. (4) (18° 61' S., 30® 66' W.), 

capital of S. Rhodesia. 

SALISBURY (51° 4' N., 1° 48' W.), town, Wiltshire, 
England ; famous for beautiful Early Eng. cathedral, 
founded 1220, and dedicated to St. ]^a^, 1260; spire, 
a XIV. -cent, addition, is highest in England ; close 
also contains bp.’s palace, dating from 1220, cloisters 
and chapter house dating from 1270, library and 
deanery. Town has several old churches and other 
interesting buildings ; and in neighbourhood aro 
remains of early Brit, stronghold of Old Sarum and 
Dniidioal monument of Stonehenge. Pop. ( 1911 ) 21,217. 

SALISBURY, EARLDOM OF.— Patrick deS. was 
cr. Earl of S. or Wiltshire in or before 1149; Cokayne 
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writes, ‘ Doubtless at this early period the earldom was 
that of the countyp tho* called by the name of the 
residence of its possessors ’ ; held by (1) first earl’s line 
till 1226; (2) Montacutes, Nevills, and Plantageiiets, 
1337-1639 ; (3) Cecils, 1606 to present time. 

SALISBURY, JOHN OF, see JOHN OF SALISBURY. 

SALISBURY, 3RD MARQUESS OF, RoBBRT 
Arthur Talbot Gascoynb-Cbcil (1830-1903), Vis- 
count Cranbourne on death of his bro., 1866; Eng* 
Prime Minister ; Conservative M.P. for Stamford, 
1853-68 ; opposed extension of franchise and attacks 
on Established Church ; Sec. of State for India in 
Derby ministry, 1866-67 ; resigned on question of 
Parliamentary Reform Bill, 1867, and bitterly attacked 
it when introduced ; severely criticised Gladstone’s 
resolutions on Irish Disestabhshmont, 1868, but 
dropped opposition after an appeal to country 
returned Liberals to power, 1868 ; chancellor of 
Oxford Univ., 1869. Conservatives returned to power, 
1874, and S. became Sec. for India in Disraeli ministry ; 
Public Worship Regulation Bill, 1874, was occasion of 
Disraeli’s characterisation of S. as ‘ a great master 
of gibes and flouts and jeers ’ ; Salisbury’s fame as 
speaker rested on great powers of attack and oratory 
never adorned with ‘ flowers of speech.* 

When Gladstone roused Europe against Bulgarian 
‘ atrocities,’ 1876, S. was sent to Constantinople to 
conference of the Powers ; England resolved not to 
weaken Turkey as against Russia, but S. by small 
concessions avoided offence to Russia ; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 1878 ; represented England with 
Beaconsficld at Congress of Berlin ; succeeded Beacons- 
ficld as leader of Conservative party in Lords, 1881 ; 
Prime Minister, 1885-86 ; short Home Rule Parliament 
followed by return to power, 1886-92 ; last ministry, 
1895-1902, in which Chamberlain was Sec. for Colonies ; 
kept Foreign Office till 1900 ; strong imperialist ; 
successful in Egypt ; chief event, Boer War, after 
termination of which ho resigned. Sons: (1) Jambs 
Edward Hubert, present marquess (1861- ), 

Privy Seal, 1903-5 ; pres, of Board of Trade, 1905 ; 
(2) William (1863- ), chaplain to the king ; (3) 

Robert (1864- ), K.C. and politician ; (4) Edward 

(1867- ), Under-Secretary for Finance, Egypt ; (6) 

Hugh (1869- ), prominent Conservative politician. 

Life, by Traill (1891), Aitken (1901), How (1902). 

SALISBURY, ROBERT CECIL (1563-1612), 1ST 
EARL OP (cr. 1663), baron (or. 1603), Viscount Cran- 
bourno (1604), Eng. Lord Treasurer ; younger s. of great 
Lord Burghley, and became his father’s adjutant and 
statesman of same cautious school ; great opponent of 
Essex and war party. One of See’s of State, 1590-96 ; 
Privy Councillor, 1591 ; secured succes-sion of James I. ; 
irincipal Sec. of State, 1696-1612; Privy Seal, 1697- 
612; Lord Treasurer, 1608-12. Groat statesman of 
Elizabethan pattern, but showed inability under 
James I. to cope with new independence of Parliament 
and no sympathy with democratic claim to control 
taxation ; small, deformed body, but good head ; 
exchanged estate of Theobalds, Herts, with king in 
1607 for Hatfield Chase ; designed Hatfield House. 

SALISBURY, THOMAS DE MONTACUTE 
(1388-1428), EARL OF Q409), distinguished in Fr. wars, 
1414 ; liout.-gen. of Normandy, 1419 ; captain-gen. 
of Eng. army in France, 1428; mortally wounded at 
siege of Orleans ; peerless soldier. 

SALIVA, see Diobstion. 

SALLI (34® 3' N., 11° 26' W.), seaport, on Atlantic, 
Morocco. Pop. 1 ] ,000. 

SALLOW, tree of Willow family (g.v .) ; Common S. 
{Salix cinerea), abundant in copses, is used in manu- 
facture of gunpowder charcoal. 

SALLUST, Caius Sallusttus CJeispus (86-34 b.o.), 
Rom. historian; quaestor, c. 69; tribune, 52, and led 
popular attack on Milo ; expeUed from Senate, 60 ; 
joined Cjesar ; prsetor-eleot, 47 ; gov. of Numidia, 46 ; 
removed for misgovernment ; authentic works, Btllum 
Caiilinarium, Bellum Jugurthinum, written on Gk. 
model, polished and graphic. 
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8ALMA8IUS, CLAUDIUS (1588-1663), Latin 
name of Cla0dk db Saumaise, Fr. soholar ; his 
Defensio Regia j>ro Carolo L evoked Milton's Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defensio. 

SALMO, see under Salmon Family. 

SALMON FAMILY (Salmon, Trout, etc,— Sal 
monidee), a family of bony fishes, interesting and 
valuable on account of the sport and food afforded 
by its members. The body is long and covered with 
scales, but the head is naked and has no barbel. 
Most characteristic is the second dorsal fm, which 
is small, fleshy, and without rays. Apart from a few 
Antarctic and Now Zealand forms, all are found in 
the rivers and seas of north tompoiate and Arctic 
regions. Of about 80 species, about 11 or 12 occur in 
Biitain. The most important of these is the hook- 
jawed, pink-fleshed Salmon {Salmo salary weighing 
sometimes 60 lb., which dwells and grows in the 
sea^ but regularly visits livers for spawning. There 
are many local names for its various elagcs : a young 
salmon is a ‘ parr ’ or ‘ smolt ’ ; one newly entered 
fresh water, a ‘ grilse ’ ; and a spawned or spent fiah 
a * kelt,* or a ‘ kipper * if male. The familiar brown 
Trout {Salmo fario) is common in most Brit, rivers, 
and much smaller than, though in colour resembling, 
the Salmon. Its weight seldom exceeds 6 lb. There 
are many varieties, such as the Sea Trout and the 
Bull-Trout, Sewin or Peal, sometimes regarded as 
distinct species. The gregarious Powan {Coregonua 
clupeoidea) lives in some British lakes, and weighs 
up to 4 lb. ; the Pollan (0. pollan) is found in the 
Snannon and some Irish loughs, only 6 inches long ; 
and their reUtivo the 0-lnoh Vendaoe {C. vandcsiua) 
is confined to Scottish lochs. The pale-green and 
silvery Smolt or Sparling {Oamerua eperlanua) lives, 
bko the Salmon, in the sea, ascending rivers only to 
spawn. It roaches a length of 12 inches and is closely 
related to the Capelin {Mallotua villoaua) and the 
Candle-Fish or Eulachon {Thaleichthya pacificua)^ two 
of the most important food fishes on the coasts of Arctic 
America. Other well-known Brit. Salmonoids are the 
Char and the Grayling (q.v.). Fraser River (^.t>.)i8 the 
groat centre of safm on- canning industry. 

BALMONIDJE, See Salmon Family. 

8ALOL (Cgll 40 H.C 00 .C,H 5 ), colourless, almost 
tasteless, slightly aromatic crystalline substance, 
obtained by the action of phenol on salicylic acid; 
employed in mod. externally as an antiseptic, and 
internally as a mouth wash, and as an intestinal and 
urinary disinfectant. 

SALOMON-IBN-GABIROL, see Ibn Gabtrol. 

SALON (43® 38' N., 6® 10' E,), town, Bouches- 
du-Rh6no, France; olive oil, soap. Pop. (commune) 
14,100. 

SALONICA.— (1) (40® 38' N., 22® 66' E.) vilayet, 
European Turkey; area, 13,610 sq, miles. Pop. about 
1,130,800. (2) capital of vilayet of S. ; an import- 

ant seaport on Gull of S. ; was the ancient Thossalonica, 
the importance of which was due to its position on Rom. 
road to Byzantium; has interesting Gk., Rom., and 
Byzantine antiquities ; visited by St. Paul, 63 ; cap- 
tured by Saracens, 904 ; after various vicissitudes, came 
into possession of Turks in 1430 ; since great fire of 
1890 business quarter has been modernised. Gk. archi- 
episcopal see ; several old churches, including Mosque 
of St. Sophia. Trading centre ; manufactures cotton, 
flour, carpets, silk, leather, etc. Besieged by Balkan 
Allies ana oimtured, Nov. 1912. Pop. c. 174,000. 

SALOP, Shropshire (q.v.), 

SALPA, a genus of 'Tunicata (q.v.). 

SALSETTE (19® 16' N., 72® 49' E.), island, N. of 
Bombay Island, Brit. India ; noted for its cave temples. 

SALSIFY, Salsafy {Tragopogon), genus of plants, 
order Compositro ; cultivated in Britain as vegetable — 
Purple Goat’s-beard and Yellow Goat's-board ; root, 
which resembles carrot, is cooked. 

SALS OMAGGl ORE, village, watering - place, 
Emilia, Italy. 

SALT. — ubeuioally, a salt is a compound formed 
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by tho interaction of a base and an aoid, with elimina- 
tion of water, thus: B.OH-hH.AaBB.A-f HOH. 

Base. Aoid. Salt. Water. 

B and A are the basic and acidic radicals, respectively, 
and BA is a normal salt. * Acid * or hydrogen salts 
contain H ; basic salts contain OH (see Chemistry). 

Common salt is sodium chloride, NaCl. It occurs 
as rock salt in Cheshire, Lancashire, etc., and exists 
in solution in sea-water and in brine springs. Rock 
salt is sometimes mined solid, but more often con- 
verted into brine, which is pumped up and evaporated, 
sometimes first by * graduation,* t.e. atmospherio 
evaporation promoted by trickling over walls of 
faggots, and tnen by boiling. * Bay salt * is obtained 
from sea-water by solar evaporation. 

Salt usually crystallises in cubes, of S.G. 2T6; it is 
diathermous ; M.P. 816® C . ; solubility at 20® C. «36‘94, 
scarcely more soluble in hot than in cold water. 
Common salt contains small quantities of sodium sul- 
phate, calcium sulphate, and magnesium chloride ; the 
latter causes dampness in moist air. Besides its dietio 
use, salt is employed in manufacturing hydroohlorio 
acid, chlorine, washing soda, caustio soda, etc. 

SALT LAKE CITY (40® 60' N., 112® 2' W.), capital, 
Utah, and centre of Mormonism ; stands at foot of 
Wasatch Mts., c. 4000 ft. above sea-level, and was 
founded by Brigham Young, 1847. Seat of Univ. of 
Utah; contains Mormon 'Temple, completed 1893, 
Tabernacle, Pint, and R.C. cathedrals, and various 
educational and philanthropic establishments ; com- 
mercial centre ; manufactures glass, woollens, paper, 
cutlery, pottery, etc. Pop. (1910) 92,777. 

SALT OP SATURN, lead acetate or sugar of lead. 
See Lead. 

SALT OF SORREL, binoxalatc of potash, a salt of 
oxalic acid (q.v.), 

SALT OF TARTAR, potassium carbonate in its 
crude state. See Potassium. 

BALT RANGE (32® 64' N., 71® E.), mountain 
range, Punjab, India; salt mines. 

SALT, SPIRITS OF, common name for hydro- 
chlorio acid. 

SALTA (24® 32' 8., 66® 14' W.), province, Argentina, 
bordering on Bolivia ; generally mountainous ; rich 
in minerals ; chief occupation, agriculture ; pop. 
160,000. Capital, Salta ; pop. 17,000. 

SALTA (24® 32' S., 66® 14' W.), city, Salta, Argen- 
tins; bp. *8 see. Pop. 17,000; (prov.) 150,000. 

SALTASH (60® 24' N., 4° 13' W.), seaport town, on 
estuary of Tamar, Cornwall, England. Pop. (1911) 
4130. 

SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA (64® 36' N., 0® 68' 
W.), watering-place, N. Riding, Yorkshire, England. 
Pop. (1911) 3324. 

SALTIER, Saltire, see Hebaldev. 

SALTILLO (26® 28' N., 101® 2' W.), city, capital 
of Coahuila, Mexico; commercial centre; cottons, 
woollens. Pop. (1910) 35,063. 

SALTIRE, see Heraldry. 

SALTO (31® 23' 8., 57® 27' W.), town, port, 
department of Salto, Uruguay, S. America, on Uruguay; 
trade in salted meats. Pop. 17,656; (dop.) 54,159. 

SALTPETRE, NlTRB, POTASSIUM NlTRATE (KNOg), 
white crystals, dimorphous, M.P. 339®; solubility, 
20*9 : 100 water at 10® C., 246 : 100 at 100® C. ; bitter, 
saline taste. Generally obtained from ‘ Chili salt- 
tro* by reaction with potassium chloride: NaNOg+ 
DlrsKNOj-f-NaCl. C/aea : gunpowder, 
as an oximsing agent, for pickling meat, and 
medicine. 

SALTWORT (Salaola), genus of plants, order 
Chenopodiaoeaa ; Priokly 8. (S. Mi), a Brit, seaside 
plant, yields soda when burnt. 

SALUTATION of persons meeting each other 
is almost universal, and is accompanied by various 

kissing, and embracing. 
Many Oriontais ‘ rub noses,*^or at any rate sniff each 
other. The kiss is properly a gesture of tasting; 
from New Testament times it appears as a salitation 
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among Christians ; its use among men has gradually 
declined, but is still common in France and among 
monarohs when meeting ceremonially. Orientals bow 
profoundly or even prostrate themselves before 
superiors. The modem custom of shaking hands is 
media3val, but not ancient. Various formulas of greeting 
are used which tend in time to become meaningless. 

SALUZZO (44® 38' N., 7® 28' E.), city, Cuneo, 
Italy ; castle and cathedral ; birthplace of Silvio 
Pellico. Pop. 11,000, 

SALVADOR (13® 40' N., 89° W.), smallest but 
most densely populated state of Central America ; 
area, 7225 sq. miles ; surface generally high tableland, 
with hills rising above it to 7900 ft. ; moan temperature, 
80° Fahr. ; earthquakes frequent. S. belonged to 
Spain, 1526-1822, and from 1823-39 was member of 
Central Amor. Federation, after dissolution of which 
it became independent republic. Executive power 
held by Pres., legislative authority by Congress of 
42 members. Capital, San S. ; chief port, Acatjutlo ; 
produces coffee, sugar, rubber, tobacco, indigo, 
timber ; minerals include gold, silver, antimony. 
Education free and compulsory ; chief religion, R.C. 
Pop. (1912) 1,161,426. 

SALVAGE, money paid in case of shipwreck by 
the ship owner, or the cargo owners, or both. The 
salvor is only entitled to this reward when his work has 
been done voluntarily, and ho has been under no 
obligation to do it. It must bo shown that but for his 
services the ship or goods would probably have been 
lost, and that some skill was shown or danger faced in 
the performance of these services. The salvor has a 
maritime lion on the property salved, and this claim 
ranks before all others. Disputes as to the amount of 
salvage are decided in the Admiralty Division of the 
High Court. In the case of fire in London a Salvage 
Corps is a body of men engaged to assist the Fire 
Brigade in the preservation of insured property. lA)ndon 
Salvage Corps was established 1865, and now acts from 
five stations. 

SALVATION ARMY, boo BoOTH, ‘ GenrRAT..* 

SALVATOR ROSA, see Rosa, Salvator. 

SALVIAN (fl. IV. cent.), Christian author of good 
family and probably of Christian birth ; in. dau. of 
heathen parents and went with his wife to monastery at 
Lerins ; wrote De Qubernation^ in which he vigorously 
attacks vices of his time, and Ad Ecclesiam, sometimes 
called Contra Avaritiam, about almsgiving. 

SALVINI, TOMMASO (1829- ), famous Ital. 

tragedian. 

8ALV1N1A, genus of floating plants of order 
Heterosporous Ferns ; spores, on under Bide of leaf, 
drop to the pond bed in winter. See Pteridophyta. 

^ SALWEEN, Salwin (20° N., 98° E.), river, Burma ; 
rises in Chin, province of Yunnan ; flows into Gulf of 
Martaban ; estimated length, 1760 miles. 

SALWIN, Salween (18° N., 97° E.), district, 
Tenasserim, Lower Burma, India ; area, 2666 sq. miles. 
Pop. 40,000. 

SALYANY (39° 36' N., 49° E.), town. Baku, Russ. 
Transcaucasia ; fishing centre. l*op. 12,000. 

8ALZBRUNN (60° 60' N., 16° 16' E.), watering- 
place, Silesia, Prussia ; manufactures porcelain. 
Pop. (1910), Ober-S., Neu S., and Kiedor S., 12,685. 

SALZBURG, duchy and crown-land of Austria ; 
surrounded by Upper Austria, Bavaria, Tyrol, Carinthia, 
and Styria ; area, 2767 sq. miles ; surface mountain- 
ous ; highest peaks in Hoher Tauern, over 12,000 ft. ; 
forests and pastureland ; numerous lakes ; watered by 
Salzaoh ; rich in minerals, especially salt. Pop. (1910) 
214,737. Capital, Salzburg; beautifully situated on 
Salzaoh, with fine castle of Hohon-Salzburg on 
Monchsberg; oathedral (begun 1614), Benedictine and 
Capuchin monasteries, Franciscan church, town-house 
(1407), Duke of Tuscany’s palace museum, etc. ; 8. 
stands on site of ancient Juvavum; destroyed, 448; 
ceded to Austria, 1797 ; birthplace of Mozart ; manu- 
factures of musical instrumonta and marble ornaments. 
Pop. (1010) 36,188. 


SALZKAMMERGUT (47° 40' N., 13® 40' E.), 
Alpme district. Upper Austria ; watered by tho Traun ; 
salt mines. Pop. 18,600. 

SALZWEDEL (62° 61' N„ 11° 9' E,), town, Saxony, 
Prussia, on Jeetze ; damask cloth. Pop. (1910) 
14,426. 

SAMANA RANGE (c. 33° 30' N., 70° 60' B.), 
mountain range, N.W. Frontier Prov., India. 

SAmANIDS, Persian house descended from Samani ; 
won most of Persia and Transoxiana from Caliph and 
ruled os independent princes, 874-1005. 

SAMANUD, town, Egypt (g.v.). 

SAMARA.— (1) (c. 62° 30' N., 61° E.) government, 
S.E. Russia, in basin of Volga, which has course of 
over 600 miles along W. border ; area, 58,320 sq. miles ; 
surface consists chioflv of forest land and fertile 
prairie ; produces cereals, vegetables, tobacco, honey ; 
poultry and live stock raised ; manufactures leather, 
soap, tobacco, flour, spirits, boor. Occasionally suffers 
from famine. Pop. (1910) 3,644,600. (2) (63° 10' N., 

60° 9' E.) town, capital of above, at junction of Samara 
and Volga ; bp.’s see ; trade in grain ; flour-mills. 
Pop. (1910) 120,980. 

SAMARIA (32° 15' N., 35° 16' E.), ancient city, 
Palestine; founded by Omri c. 925 b.o. (/. Kings 16**) ; 
taken by Assyrians, 721 B.c. ; by Alexander the Great, 
331 B.C. ; destroyed by John Hyreanus c. 110 b.c.; 
rebuilt by Herod tho Great, who renamed it Sebaste 
(Augusta) in honour of Emperor Augustus. 

SAMARITANS, a religious sect and fragment of 
a people, living at Shechem (now called Nablus) ; they 
are supposed to be descended from the ten tribes, but 
are separate from orthodox Judaism. Their sacred 
book is the Pentateuch, but as this was not in its present 
form till tho time of Ezra, they must have received it 
from Jewish sources. According to Nehemiah their 
assistance in rebuilding the Jewish temple was refused ; 
there was probably foreign admixture in their blood. 
Bitter hostility grow up between the Jews and 
Samaritans, to which the Gospels are witness. They 
have a little other religious but hardly any secular lit. 
Though suffering many vicissitudes they have con- 
tinued in the same place, and a remnant still exists. 
Their language was a form of Aramaic ; now Hebrew 
is their sacred and Arabic their ordinary tongue. 

Montgomery, The, Samaritans ; Cowley, The Samaritan 
Liturgy, 

SAMARKAND.— (1) (c. 39° 49' N., 67° 18' E.) 
province, Russ. Turkestan. Formerly included in 
dominions of J enghiz Khan and Timur ; transferred 
from Bokhara to Russia in 1868. S. has area of 26,627 
sq. miles ; surface mountainous in S. and E., steppe and 
desert in N. ; watered by Zarafshan and other streams ; 
considerable area forested ; soil fertile, producing large 
crops of grain, besides wines and cotton ; manufactures 
cottons, silk, leather. Pop. (1910) 1,169,900. Chief 
town, Samarkand. (2) (39° 49' N., 67° 18' E.) town, 
capital of above ; connected by railway with Caspian ; 
many beautiful architectural remains, including fliiest 
mosque in Central Asia and tomb of Timur. Was 
conquered by Alexander of Macodon, and in later 
times by Jenghiz IChan and Timur ; captured by 
Russians, 186^ Manufactures cloth, leather. Pop. 
(1910) 79,630. 

SAMAS, see Babylonia (Religion). 

SAMBALPUR (21° 27' N., 84° 1' E.), town, on 
Mahanadi, Sambalpur, Brit. India. Pop. 13,000 ; (dist.) 
646,000. 

SAMBHAR LAKE (26° 62' N., 74° 67' E.), salt 
lake, Raj pu tana, India, in states of Jaipur and Jodhpur. 

SAMBUCA, a mediseval stringed instrument of the 
harp kind ; term also applied to a wooden pipe. 

SAMLAND (64° 63' N., 20° 20' E.), district, E. 
Prussia, between Frisches Haff and Kurisches Haff ; 
produces amber. 

SAMNAN, Semnan (35° 30' N., 63° 20' E.), town, 
Persia. Pop. 16,600. 

SAMNITES, Ital. raoe inhabiting Samnium (or 
Sabinum), tho mountainoua region of middle and 8. 
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Italy, 6ff8hoot of Sabini. Waged war against Rome 
for ovor fifty years, 343-290 b.c., and their final defeat 
left Rome tho conqueror of Italy. 

SAMOA, Navigators’ Islands (c. 12® S., 170® W.), 
group of fourteen volcanic islands surrounded by coral 
reefs in S. Pacific; area, c. 1080 sq. miles; generally 
mountainous and fertile. In 1899 Britain relinquished 
claim to the islands, and consented to arrangement 
whereby Germany took two largest and U.S. the re- 
mainder. The chief ports are Apia in Upolu, Pago 
Pago in Tutuila. R. L. Stevenson is buried on top of 
mountain near his home of Vailima. Exports copra, 
cocoa beans. Pop. c. 40,000. 

SAMOS (37® 46' N., 26® 60' E.). island, iEvean ; 
area, 180 sq. miles ; suHace mountainous, with fertile 
valleys ; was independent in VI. cent. b.c. ; subse- 
quently passed under control of Persia and then of 
Athens ; was included in Rom. dominions, and in 
XII. cent, was captured by Venice ; conquered by 
Turkey, 1469 ; ruled by Gk. prince, but tributary to 
Turkey. Declared for Greece, 1912. Produces wine, 
oil, tobacco. Pop. 63,400. 

SAMOSATA (37® 30' N., 38® 36' E.), mod. Samsai; 
chief town, ancient Cornmageno, Syria, on Euphrates ; 
birthplace of Lucian. 

SAMOTHRAGE, Samothrakt (40® 27' N., 26® 35' 
E.), small mountainous island, in ^gean Sea, belonging 
to Turkey ; sponge fisheries ; in ancient times seat of 
the worship of Cabiri. 

SAMOYEDES, Mongolian race, Finno - Ugrian 
stock, inhabitinn^ tundras of N.E. Europe and Siberia ; 
nomadic, dwelling in tents or huts ; fishers and 
hunters ; strongly Mongoloid in appearance ; estimated 
at 17,000, of whom one- third are in European Russia, 

SAMPHIRE {Orithmum)f genus of plants, order 
Umbelliferao ; Common S. (G. inaritimum), a rock- 
plant, makes an excellent pickle. 

SAMFIERDARENA, San PiER D’Arena, western 
suburb of Genoa, Italy; shipbuilding yard. Pop. 

35.000. 

SAMSON, Bible character ; performs various 
deeds of strength ; his name (Hebrew for mn) and 
points in the story suggest that he is partially mythical, 
originally perhaps a Danite hero. 

SAMSUN (41® 18' N., 36® 21' E.), town, ancient 
Amis'its, seaport, vilayet Trebizond, Asiatic Turkey ; 
exports cereals, tobacco. Pop. 14,900. 

SAMUEL, Biblical character ; devoted as a child 
to the service of God, under charge of Eli. Two 
different accounts of his life seem to be interwoven 
in I. Samuel ; according to one, the leader of his people, 
according to the other, a local prophet. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF, at first formed one book 
together with the two books of Kings, so that in the 
Septuagint and Vulgate they were numbered instead 
of, as with us, I. and 11. Samuel and I. and II. Kings, 

1., II., in., IV. Kings, comprising in all a history of 
Judah and Israel. 

I. Samuel starts with the birth of Samuel and gives 
an account of his work as judge (chaps. 1-7). Chaps. 8- 
14 describe the reign of Saul, in which two different 
narratives are combined, one representing Samuel 
as willing, the other as unwilling, that there should 
be a king in Israel. Chaps. 16-31 trace the struggle 
between Saul and David, whore again in parts two 
narratives are combined, ending with tho death of 
Saul and Jonathan and the establishment of David as 
king. 

II. Samuel 1 ~ 8 narrates the main events of 
David’s reign, including the establishment of the 
capital at Jerusalem, and his various wars ; 9-20 
describe the family life of tho king and his troubles 
with his sons ; 21-24 have been described as an 
* appendix,’ giving miscellaneous information about 
his reign, a famine in Israel, wars against tho Philistines, 
and a census of the kingdom. 

Like other Old Testament books I. and II. Samuel 
are oomposita and not all of one date. The later parts 
have been pub. about 700 b.c., but the main body of 


the narrative is early, and perhaps in parts only 
written a short time after the events it describes. 
Most of it is fine classical Hebrew. 

Driver, Introduction to Lit, of 0,T, ; Commentaries 
by Kennedy (Century Bible), Kirkpatrick (Cambridge 
BibU), 

SAN ANTONIO (29® 28' N., 98® 28' W.), town, 
on S. A. River, Texas, U.S. A. ; originally a Span, town ; 
attacked and occupied on various occasions by 
Mexicans; XIX. -cent, episco^l see of R.C. and 
Prot. Episcopal churches ; has R.C. cathedral ; public 
buildings include Federal Government building, 
arsenal, various eduoational and philanthropio estab- 
lishments ; several beautiful parks ; manufactures 
flour, beer, etc. Pop. (1910) 96,614. 

SAN ANTONIO DE LOS BAf^OS (21® 60' N., 
86® W.), city, Havana, Cuba ; mineral baths. Pop. 
8300 

SAN BERNARDINO (34® 9' N., 116® 60' W.), 
city, resort, capital, San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia, U.S. A.; important fruit-growing centre. Pop. 
(1910) 12,779. 

SAN CATALDO (37® 27' N., 14® 2' E.), town, 
Caltanissetta, Sicily; sulphur mines. Pop. c. 18,000. 

SAN CRISTOBAL (16® 26' N., 92® 42' W.), town, 
Chiapas, Mexico ; bp.’ssee. Pop. (1910) 16,623. 

SAN DIEGO (32® 47' N., 117® 8' W.), city, health- 
resort, on Pacific, capital, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, U.S. A. ; good harbour ; exports fruit. Pop, 
(1910) 39,578. 

SAN FERNANDO (36® 27' N., 6® 13' W.), seaport, 
Cadiz, Spain, on Isla de Leon, in Bay of Cadiz ; exports 
salt. Pop. (1910) 26,371. 

SAN FRANCISCO (37® 47' N., 122® 26' W.), 
largest city in California, and greatest commercial 
town on W. coast of America ; founded by Franciscan 
monks in 1776 ; its prosperity dates from discovery of 
gold in California, c. 1849, after which there was a great 
influx of miners and other settlers, while the city rapidly 
increased in size and importance. Several great fires 
in 1860 and 1861 'destroyed most of the wooden build- 
ings of which it was originally composed, and the busi- 
ness part was subsequently rebuilt in stone, although 
wood was still used for residences ; damaged by 
earthquakes in 1868 and 1872. In 1906 there 
occurred a terrible earthquake and fire, which caused 
great loss of life and destruction of property, and left 
about 300,000 people homeless ; has since been rebuilt. 

S. F. stands at point of a peninsula separating S. F. 
Bay from Pacific, with San Pablo Bay stretchmg to 
the N., and with the opening of Golden Gate giving 
access to Pacifio ; now built chiefly of brick, stone, iron 
and Btoel, and concrete ; public buildings include town 
hall, post-office, and merchants’ exchange, but there 
are few examples of fine architecture ; numerous 
hotels, several museums, and libraries ; seat of several 
departments of California Univ. and of various eduoa- 
tional establishments ; fine system of parks. S. F. is 
terminus of two Unes of railway crossing continent to 
Atlantic, and is connected with China, Japan, Australia, 
and Hawaiian Islands by regular lines of steamers ; 
value of imports in 1909-10 amounted to over lOJ 
million sterling, exports to nearly 7J million ; exports 
treasure, wheat, flour, tinned fruits and vegetables, 
timber, wine, etc. Pop. (1910) 416,912. 

SAN GERMAN (18® 8' N., 67® 1' W.), city, Maya- 
guez, Porto Rico ; exports sugar, coffee. Pop. 4100. 

SAN GIMIGNANO (43® 28' N., 11® 2' E.), town, 
Siena, Italy. Pop. 10,000. 

SAN JOSfi (9^ 66' N., 83® 52' W.), capital, Costa 
Rica; bp.’ssoe; trade in coffee. Pop. (1911) 121,162. 

SAN JOSfi (37® 16' N., 121® 50' W.), city, health- 
resort, capital of Santa Clara County, CaJifomia ; fruit 
centre ; canneries. Pop. (1910) 28,946. 

SAN JUAN (31® S., 69® W.), mountainous province, 
Argentina ; rich in gold, silver, copper ; chief industry, 
agriculture. Pop. 117,000. Capital, San Juan (31® 2' 

5., 68® 57' W.), exports wine and dried fruit. Pop. 

11 . 000 . 
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SAN JUAN (18® 25' N., 66® T W.), fortified city, 
capital, Porto Rico, on N. coast ; excellent harbour ; 
chief port of the island. Pop. (1910) 48,716. 

SAN JUAN ISLANDS (48° 30' N., 123® W.), group 
of islands, in Strait of Georgia, belonging to U.S.A. 

^ SAN LUIS (33® 32' S., 66° 3' W.), province, Argen- 
tina ; rich in minerals. Pop. (estimated) 199,600. 
Capital, San Luis. Pop. 14,600. 

SAN LUIS POTOSt (22° 6' N.. 100° 48' W.), city, 
capital of San Luis Potosi, Mexico ; railway centre ; 
cotton and woollen goods ; active trade. Pop. (1910) 
82,946; (state) 624,728. 

SAN MARINO (43® 67' N., 12° 27' E.), repubUo, 
N. Italy ; area, 38 sq. miles ; capital, San Marino ; 
its independence, dating from Middle Ages, was con- 
firmed by the Pope in 1631. Pop. (1910) 10,489. 

SAN MARTIN, JOSfi DE (1778-1850), S. Amer. 
patriot ; commander of forces against Spain, 1814 ; 
won groat victories and set up Chilian republic, 1817-18 ; 
drove Spaniards from Peru, 1820-21 ; became protector 
of Peru, but, being mistrusted, retired to France, 1822. 

SAN MIGUEL (13® 36' N., 88® 10' W.), town, 
capital, San Miguel department, Salvador; trade in 
rubber, indigo. Pop. 22,000 ; (department) 60,000. 

SAN MIGUEL DE MAYUMO (16® 14' N., 121® E.), 
town, Luzon, Philippine Islands ; produces iron, cotton. 
Pop. 20,600. 

SAN MINIATO (43® 41' N., 10® 61' E.), town, 
Florence, Italy ; cathedral ; manufactures glass. 
Pop. (commune) 21,000. 

SAN NICOLAS DE LOS ARROYOS (33® 14' S., 
60® 36' W.), town, river port, on Paran4, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina ; exports wneat, frozen mutton. Pop. 
12 650. 

SAN PABLO (14® 10' N., 121® 20' E.), town. 
Laguna, Philippine Islands. Pop, 22,000. 

SAN REMO (43° 50' N., 7° 46' E.), seaport, health- 
resort, Porto Maurizio, Italy. Poj). 25,000. 

SAN SALVADOR (13® 46' N., 89® 10' W.), capital 
of Salvador Republic ; contains univ. and cathedral ; 
manufactures silk and cotton goods. Pop. (1912) 
59,136. 

SAN SEBASTIAN (43® 19' N., 1® 66' W.), .seaport, 
watering-place, capital of Quipuzcoa, Spain, on Bay of 
Biscay ; bp.’a see ; contains bull-ring and casino ; 
breweries, flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 49,008. 

SAN SEPOLCRO (43® 33' N., 12® 10' E.), cathedral 
town, Arezzo, Italy ; birthplace of Piero della Fran- 
cesca. Pop. (commune) 10,000. 

SAN SEVERING (43® 15' N., 13® 10' E.), town, 
ancient Septempeda, on Potenza, Macerata, Italy. 
Pop. 3600. 

SAN 8EVERO (41® 42' N., 16® 23' E.), town, Foggia, 
Italy ; bp.’s see. Pop. (commune) 32,000. 

SAN SHUI (23® 10' N., 112® 46' E.), town, treaty 
port, Kwangtiing, China. Pop. (1910) 6000. 

SAN VICENTE (13® 42' N., 88° 43' W.), town 
(and department), Salvador ; manufactures cloths, 
cigars. Pop. (1912) 20,400. 

SANA (16* 22' N., 44® 12' E.), town, capital, Yemen, 
Arabia ; surrounded by wall 6J miles in oirouit ; trade 
in coffee, dried fruit ; devastated by famine. Pop. c. 
19 000. 

SANCERRE (47® 20' N., 2® 49' E.), town, Cher, 
Franco. 

SANCHI (23® 28' N., 77® 46' E.), village, India ; 
remarkable Buddhist remains. 

BANCROFT, WILLIAM (1616-93), abp. of Canter- 
bury, 1677-91 ; one of the ‘ Seven Bishops * {q.v.). 

SANCTI SPIRITUS (21® 40' N., 79° 30' W.), city, 
on Yayabo, Santa Clara, Cuba. Pop. 13,600. 

SANCTUARY was the protection afforded to an 
offender against the law who took refuge in a church or 
other oonseorated place. It dates back in England and 
on the Continent to very early times, and was recog- 
nised throughout the Middle Ages. From XIV. cent, 
complaints are frequent against debtors taking 
sanctuary, and the privilege was more and more 
limited. The rule was that the offender, having made 


confession of guilt to the coroner, must flee the country 
within 40 days. If he remained in sanctuary aftei 
that time he would be starved into surrender. West- 
minster Abbey and Durham Cathedral were famous s’s. 
All statutes affecting sanctuary were repealed in James 
J.’s reign, but certain notorious quarters of London 
were treated as sanctuaries as late as the XVIII. cent. 

SAND, fine particles of stone, not so fine as dust and 
not larger than grit ; mostly grains of quartz. It 
differs in colour, according to the rock from which it 
originates ; it is spread by wind — as in deserts— or 
washed up by sea. S. due to volcanic action is gener- 
ally grey or blackish. Pure white s. is used in glass 
manufacture. 

SAND, GEORGE, Luoilb Aueorb Dupin, after- 
wards Madame Dudevant (1804-76), Fr. novelist. 
Dau. of Lieutenant Dupin ; spent part of childhood 
with her father, who was in the army of Murat ; her 
father, who had made a misalliarice, finally gave his 
daughter into charge of his mother, who kept her at 
Nohant in Berry at her country house ; there the child 
imbibed great love for the country, with her tutor, 
Dcschdtre, also her grandmother’s overseer, a disciple 
of Rousseau, who believed in the education of nature, 
but taught her Latin, music, and natural history; 
played much with the village children, and stored up 
rustic tales and ghost stories which she inserted so 
skilfully in her pastoral novels ; sent at thirteen to 
convent of Eng. Augustiniana at Paris, where she 
remained three years ; so great was her power of 
adaptation that she settled down and even thought 
of taking veil ; dissuaded, and at eighteen married 
Dudovant, retired officer turned farmer. After nine 
years, in which s, and dau. were bom, they separated, 
Dudevant keeping Nohant wliilo wife wont to Paris 
with her daughter and small allowance ; after struggles 
in garret, often without a fire, she tried literature ; 
discouraged by Balza'o and other well-known literary 
people, out editor of Figaro, Delatouche, took pity 
on her, and gave her work at low rate ; Jules Sandeau, 
an old acquaintance, collaborated in publication of 
works under name Jtjlbs Sand; when Indiana, 
which she wrote alone, appeared (1832), it was under 
name of George Sand, which she kept. She adopted 
dress and Ufo of student, travelled with Alfred de 
Musset, Chopin, and others, imposing, as she said, no 
constancy upon herself, and publishing a vast number 
of novels, some of which came out in the Revue dee 
Deux Mondes. At revolution of 1848 she mixed in 
politics for a short time, wrote speeches, and started a 
newspaper. 

For over twenty-five years, at epd of life, lived at 
Nohant with her children and grandchildren, where a 
groat number of friends came to visit her as well as 
many celebrities of the time (amongst them Matthew 
Arnold). 

Her pastoral novels (the best of her production), 
La Mare au Diable (1846), La Petite Faaette (1848), 
Francois le Cham pi (I860), Le Meunier d^An^ibault, 
Marion, are idylls written in easy felicitous prose ; 
her style was stronger than her psychology, but the 
emotion, which in her work, as in that of most members 
of early Romantic school, swamped analysis, has truth 
and restraint and retains its charm. 

lAJe, by Revon (1896), Karenina (1901); Gribble, 
(?. 8, and her Lovers (1907). 

SAND STORM, SiMOON, see Wind. 

SANDAL, see Boot. 

SANDALWOOD, wood of trees, order Santalaoen ; 
pale and fragrant ; native to India and E. Indies. 

SANDBACH (63® 9' N., 2® 22' W.), town. Cheshire. 
England ; manufactures boots and shoos. Pop. (1911) 
5723. 

SAND-EELS, Launces (AmmodiHidas), small, 
long-bodied fishes related to the Cod family ; found 
burrowing in sand on the coasts of the N. hemisphere ; 
favourite fishing-bait. 

SANDEFJORD (69® 34' N., 10® 17' E.), seaport, 
watering-place, Norway ; mineral springs. Pop, 4800. 
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SANDEMANIANS, 666 GlasITBS. 

SANDERS, NICHOLAS (c. 1530-81), Eng. historian 
and rebel ; prof, of Theology at Louvain ; pub. De 
Viaibili Monarchic EccleaicB^ 1571 ; one of chief R.C. 
plotters against Queen Elizabeth. 

8ANDFORD, FULK, abp. of Dublin, 1260-71. 

8ANDFORD, JOHN DE, abp. of Dublin, 1284-90 ; 
d. 1294. 

8ANDGATE (61® 4' N., 1® 9' E.), watering-place, 
Kent, on English Channel. 

SAND-GLASS, see Clook. 

BAND-GROUSE {PteroclididcB), inhabits desert 
regions. One variety, Pallas's Sand-grouse, known 
by its long tail-feathers and feathered legs, is an occa- 
sional migrant to Britain. 

SAND-HOPPER, see Malacostraoa. 

SANDHURST (61® 22' N., 0® 49' W.), village. Berk- 
shire, England ; Royal Military Coll. 

SAND-LAUNCE, see Sand-Eels. 

SANDOMIR, Sandomibez (60® 44' N.. 21® 47' E.), 
town, on Vistula, Radom, Russ. Poland ; bp.’s see. 
Pop. 0600. 

SANDOWAY (18® 27' N., 94® 24' E.), town, Sando- 
way, Arakan, Lower Burma. Pop. 13,600; (district) 
96,000. 

SANDOWN (50® 48' N., 1® 8' W.), watering-place. 
Isle of Wight, England. Pop. (1911) 6561. 

SANDPIPERS, see under Plovbr Family. 

SANDRINGHAM (52® 52' N., 0® 32' E.), village 
and royal estate, Norfolk, England. 

SANDROGOTTUS, see CHANDBAaiTFTA Maubya. 

SANDSTONE, a rock generally formed of grains of 
quartz ; colours — white, yellow, brown, red, or green ; 
varieties — coarse and fine grained. Sometimes the 
grains of former are as large os eggs, — these are then 
called conglomerates, — while grains of the latter may 
be so pure as to be invisible to naked eye ; used for 
building and monumental purposes. Old Red Sand- 
stone is name given to series of strata lying between 
Silurian and Devonian, although they are at times 
thought to bo the same as the latter. In either 
case they fall below the Carboniferous, and the name 
* Old * was given to distinguish them from the red 
sandstone (‘ New ’) included in the Permian and 
therefore resting upon the Carboniferous. Old Red 
Sandstones prouably stretch across the whole of 
central Scotland, and they occur in Tweed, Usk, and 
Wye valleys. 

SANDUR, Sandoob (16® N., 76® E.), native state, 
Bellary, Madras, India. Pop. 12,600. 

SANDUSKY (41® 23' N., 82® 43' W.), city, port 
entry, on Sandusky Bay, Ohio. U.S.A. ; large trade in 
fish, coal, wine. Pop. (1910) 19,089. 

SANDWICH (6P 17' N., 1® 20' E.), seaport, on 
Stour, Kent, England ; one of the Cinque ports ; im- 
portant in Middle Ages. Pop. (1911) 3040. 

SANDWICH, EDWARD MONTAGU (1626-72), 
iST EARL OF (1660), Eng. admiral; member 
of Oomwell’s ‘ House of Lords,* 1667 ; with Monk 
took fleet over to Charles II., 1660; defeated Dutch, 
1665 ; slain in Dutch War. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS, see Hawaiian Islands. 

SANDWORT {Arenaria)t genus of plants, order 
Caryophyllace® ; small white Tlowors. 

SANGERHAUSEN (61® 29' N., 11® 38' E.), town, 
on Gonna, Saxony, Prussia ; manufactures sugar ; 
agrioultural machinery. Pop. (1910) 12,032. 

SANGLI (17® 28' N., 76® 30' E.), native state, 
Bombay, India. Pop. 230,000. Capital, Sanqli. Pop. 
16,800. 

SANGUINARIA, genus of plants, order Papaver- 
acofiQ ; Blood-Root {S. canadensis) is used by Amer. 
Indians as ‘ red paint.* 

SANHEDRIM, see Jews. 

SANHITA, Samhita, see Sanskrit. 

SANITATION, see House and Housino. 

SAN JAK, see Turkey (Government). 

SANKARA AGHARYA (780 820), Hindu philo- 
sopher. 


SANKEY, IRA DAVID (1840-1908), Amor, evan- 
gelist ; sang his famous hymns at meetings when 
touring with D. L. Moody (g.v.)* 

SANXT JOHANN (49® 16' N., 7® E.), town, on 
Saar, Rhine province, Prussia ; maohinery. Incorpor- 
ated with Saarbriioken, 1909. 

SANKT POLTEN (48® 12' N., 16® 38' E.), town, 
on Traisen, Lower Austria ; bp.*s see ; iron manu- 
factures. Pop. (1911) 21,661. 

SANLT^GAR DE BARRAMEDA (36® 47' N., 6® 
22' W.), fortified seaport, watering-place, on Guadal- 
quivir, Cadiz, Spain ; trade in wine. Pop. (1910) 
22,646. 

SANPO (31® 30' N., 82® 6' E.), head-stream of 
Brahmaputra, in Tibet. 

SANQUHAR (66® 23' N., 3® 64' W.), town, Dum- 
friesshire, Scotland; coal mines; birthplace of The 
Admirable Oiohton {q.v.). 

8ANRAKU, KANO (1669-1636), Jap. artist; 
founder of the Kyo-Kano school, the style of which was 
largely influenced by the old Chin, manner. See 
Japan : Japanese Art. 

SANS-CULOTTES (Fr., without breeches), name 
which the Fr. aristocrats applied contemptuously to 
the revolutionaries who, in 1789, adopted pantaloons 
and trousers in place of the knee - breeches of 
society. 

SANSETSU (1699-1651), Jap. artist; pupil of 
Sanraku (^.v .) ; regarded as one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of the Kyo-Kano style ; his ‘ Rainstorm * is 
in the Brit. Mueoum. 

SANSKRIT, the name given to the ancient sacred 
tongue of the Hindus, derived from two words — aam=: 
together (Greek syn), and ATt7a=dono, is the nearest 
to the original parent tongue and is the only one of 
the original offshoots which has a surviving literature, 
'rhe whole word signifies something which is thoroughly 
done. Sanskrit belongs to the family of Indo-European, 
or Indo- Germanic, or Aryan languages, which includes 
the Indian, Modo - Persian, Grieco- Latin, Germanic, 
Lithuanian, Slavonian, and the Gallo-Celtic families. 
Another mode of classification is to place Sanskrit 
amongst the Asiatic or East Aryan group of the 
Aryan languages, which comprises, besides Zend, Persian 
and Armenian. 

The purest form of the language has been spoken 
for more than 3000 years by the learned and priestly 
families among the Hindus, while various dialects have 
at different times been adopted by the masses, 
revealing various deviations from the parent tongue. 

Yet, in sjuto of its antiquity, it is only in compara- 
tively recent times that modem scholarship has 
thrown light upon this section of the East. Charles 
Wilkins, a pioneer of the time of Warren Hastings’s 
rule in India, compiled the first Sanskrit grammar. 
Students of Sanskrit wore struck by the resemblance 
of that tongue to many of the Eastern languages 
and even to the classical languages. 

There was a time when it was believed that Sanskrit 
was the mother tongue to which all languages could 
be traced. It is almost certain that Sanskrit was 
introduced into India when tho Brahminical races 
settled there, and that it largely took the place of tho 
languages of the aboriginal inhabitants, which are now 
only spoken in the South. 

Mention may be made of other dialects — Hindi, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Punjabi, Mahratti, and GujerattL 

Sanskrit has come down to us in a well-preserved 
and developed state, which, at least, can compare 
very favourably with other languages of that branch. 
Hence it has been of great assistance to ethnologists 
and philologists in solving the many problems which 
besot the study of tho formation of languages. 

It is difficult to ascertain what is the precise re- 
lationship of the Aryan to the Semitic languages — 
whether, for example, Sanskrit has any close ties 
with Hebrew or Arabic. There is, at least, a con- 
nection in the prevalence of gutturid and other sounds 
which are found in Semitic tongues. 
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The characters in which Sanskrit is written vary 
according to the dialects, but the alphabet is known 
as NAgari or DevanAgari, and consists of the following 
sounds : (a) fourteen vowels — ^ten simple and four diph- 
thongs ; (6) thirty -three consonants — k, kh, g, ght 
A, Cf ch, j, jhf n, thy dy dh, n, /, Ihy dy dhy n, p, ph, 
by bhy m, three *s * sounds, and four semi-vowols — y, r, /, v. 
In addition there are three derivatives from those 
original sounds. 

Sanskrit Literature. — Very little is definitely 
known as to the actual dates or the literature whicn 
has survived, but from the language of The, VedaSy a 
collection of hymns setting forth the religion of the 
Brahmins, it would seem that this is the earliest 
extant work. 

The full name is Rig-Veda-SamhitA. The last 
word means ‘collection.* It is contended that this 
is the oldest book of the Aryan family of nations, 
and probably the latest of these hymns dates from a 
time before 1000 b.c., and a study of the contents 
and language of the hymns suggests that these do not 
represent the earliest form of the language. 

They contain many obsolete words and forms. 
There are 1028 songs, divided into ten separate collec- 
tions {mandalaa), and again subdivided into smaller 
collections, with the authorship attributed to some 
well-known saint or priest. It is, of course, im- 
possible to say whether these personages are historical 
or mythical, though it is possihle that the names com- 
memorate successive generations of priestly families. 

The oldest known manuscripts of the Rig- Veda do 
not date back from before 1600 a.d. Yet it is well 
known that as early as 600 b.c. the art of memorising 
was so far advanced that every verse, word, and 
syllable were counted to ensure an accurate text. 
It is clear that there could be much room for altera- 
tions and corruptions of the text. The care which 
has been expended is responsible for the remarkable 
condition of the text. This careful guarding of the 
text demanded skilful interpretation of the contents, 
and this led to the writing of commentaries. The 
Rig- Veda was translated into English by R. H. T. 
Griffith (1896-97), and also by Professors H. H. Wilson 
and E. B. Cowell. 

The numerous theological works comprised under 
the heading Brahmanasy which were written by 
Brahmans for the use of Brahmans, formed the litera- 
ture of the Hindus for many centuries. This literature 
marks a sort of transition stage. 

The Vedas were divided into four books, each one 
of which had several Brahraanas attached to it. 
There were many different schools, each with its own 
method of interpretation. All the Brahinanas are 
not extant, many have been lost. To each Brahraana 
there is an appendix, called Aranyaka, t.e. ‘ belonging 
to the forest,* for the use of those members of the 
community who had betaken themselves to the forest 
to spepd the last years of their lives as hermits. Of 
these Aranyakos, at least four are known. 

It must be borne in mind that a distinction is 
drawn between Shruti, i.e. what was heard, and 
Smritiy i.e. what was remembered. All the law- 
books, including the Code of Manu, are Smriti, as are 
also the ItihAsas and the Puranas. 

Smritiy which is almost synonymous with tradition, 
includes a great variety of subjects. There is one 
special class which must be mentioned. 

It is one that comprises manuals which contain 
certain principal subject-matters which come under 
the following headings: (1) Phonetics (pronunciation 
and accentuation )~4.e. Siksha ; (2) Metre — Chhandas ; 
(3) Grammar — ^VyAkarana; (4) Explanation of words 
(et)rmology, homonyms, and the like) — i.e, Ninikta; 
(6) Astronomy — Jyotisha; (6) Ceremonial — Kalpa. If 
one wishes to have a thorough understanding of the 
Veda, a knowledge of these six branches of learning 
is essential. 

In this necessarily brief outline, full reference 
cannot be made to the various branches of Sanskrit 


literature. Yet it has its epic poems— the Mah&* 
bh&rata and the Bdmdyanay the former being attributed 
to Vyasa. It consists of more than 100,000 couplets 
and IS divided into 18 books. The latter is ascribed 
to Valeniki ; it is divided into 7 books consisting of 
about 48,000 lines. 

Another work of importance is The PurdnaSy i.e. old 
or prehistoric documents — a sort of scripture of the 
Brahmans. This work is of comparatively modem 
origin, dating probably from about the X. cent. a.d., 
though some of the Puranas may go back to a very 
early time, even before the Christian era. 

There are also many romances and a vast dramatic 
literature. Of poetry i)roper there are many lyrics, 
didactic poems including moral maxims, fables and 
narratives, and popular stories. In addition there is 
a large literature of scientifio and technical subjects, 
including, of course, law and theology, and philosophy, 
and there are also treatises on musio and kindred 
subjects. Medicine, astronomy, and mathematics aro 
well represented. 

Roughly speaking, Sanskrit literature comprises 
two distinct periods, Vedie and Post-Vedic, the 
former comprising works written in an ancient form 
of Sanskrit which is to the later form much the same 
as the language of Chaucer is to the English of to-day. 

The range of subjects covered is remarkable, and 
to this is added the difficulty of the almost inordinate 
length of some of the books. Curiously enough, 
sciences like Grammar wore cultivated by the Hindus 
long before serious attention was given them by the 
most ancient nations of Europe. Yet in spite of this 
enormous stretch of literature most of the works worthy 
of consideration have been edited and translated and 
are accessible to students. 

English scholars have been prominent in the work, 
and there are both grammars and lexicons in English. 

SANSOVINO, JACOPO (1477-1670), Ital. 
sculptor and architect; pupil of Andrea Sansovino, 
the jhorentine sculptor, and adopted his surname. 

SANTA ANA.— (1)(33‘' 27' K, 117® 60' W.) city, 
California, U.S.A. ; fruit-producing district. Pop. 
(1910) 8429. (2) (13® 68' N., 89® 36' W.) town, 

capital of Santa Ana department, Salvador ; exports 
coffee. Pop. (1912) 50,600. 

SANTA BARBARA.— (1) (34® 27' N., 119® 60' W.) 
city, watering-place, California, U.S.A., on Pacific; 
fruit-growing centre. Pop. (1910) 11,669. (2) (10® 

60' N., 122® 40' E.) town, Panay, Philippine Islands. 
Pop. 16,000. 

SANTA CATHARINA (27® S., 60® W.), maritime 
state, Brazil ; mountainous, forest -covered ; watered 
by numerous streams ; coal and iron found ; capital, 
Florianopolis (Desterro). Pop. 363,000. 

SANTA CLARA (22® 24' N., 80® 2' W.), town, 
Cuba. Pop. 16,000. 

SANTA CLAUS, see NiOOLAS, St. 

SANTA CRUZ.— (1) (36® 68' N., 122® 1' W.) city, 
seaside resort, California, U.S.A., on Bay of Monierey. 
Pop. (1910) 11,146. (2) (14® 20' N., 121^ 30' E.) town. 
La Laguna, PhiUppine Islands ; palm -wine. Pop. 
13,000. (3) (10® S., 167® E.) group of Brit, islands, 
Melanesia, S. Pacific. Pop. 6500. (4) (17® 22' S., 

62° 23' W.) department. Boh via; surface is mostly 
level or undulating ; watered by Rio Grande and 
San Miguel ; chief product, sugar. Pop. 240,000. 
Capital, Santa Cruz de la Sierra. Pop. 21,000. 

SANTA CRUZ, ALVARO DE BAZAN, IST Mab- 
Quis OF (1626-88), Span, admiral; defeated Portugal 
off Terceira, 1583; planned Armada against England 
and might have averted Span, disasters, but could 
not win king’s confidence. 

SANTA CRUZ DE TENERIFFE (28® 32' N., 
16® 28' W.), capital and leading port of Canary Islands ; 
situated on N.E. coast ; good coaling station ; 
here Nelson lost his arm in unsuccessful attack, 
1797. Pop. (1910)66,616. 

SANTA Ffi.— (1) (31® 40' S., 61® W.) province, Ar- 
gentina, S. America ; flat ; drained by Paran4 ; chief 
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industries, agriculture and stock-raising. Pop. 841,700. 
(2) (31® 45' S., 60® 38' W.) city, capital of above, 
on 8alado ; cathedral ; seat of Jesuit ColL ; exports 
wheat. Pop. (1912) 48,928. (3) (36® 39' N., 106® 2' 
W.) capital, New Mexico, U.S. A. ; one of oldest towns of 
N. America; has old Span, buildings; R.C. archlepis- 
copal see ; has cathedral and episcopal palace ; public 
buildings include state oapitol and armoury ; important 
railway and trading centre ; exports wheat, linseed, 
quebracho. Pop. (1910) 6072. 

SANTA MARIA (29® 30' S., 64® 18' W.), town, 
Brazil, in Rio Grande do Sul. Pop. 14,600. 

SANTA MARIA (37® 0' N., 25® W.), island, Azores, 
belonging to Portugal. 

SANTA MARIA DI LICODIA, town, Catania, 
Sicily, 10 miles N.W. of Catania. Pop. 4300. 

SANTA MARTA (11® 12' N., 74® 16' W.), seaport, 
capital of Magdalena, Colombia, on Caribbean Sea ; 
bp. *8 see. Pop. 8200. 

SANTA MAURA (38® 60' N., 20® 42' E.) (anc. 
LetLcadia)t one of the Ionian Islands, Greece ; traversed 
N. to S. by a chain of mountains terminating in the 
promontory famous as ‘ Sa])pho’s Leap ’ ; produces 
currants, wine. Pop. 33,000. Chief town, Santa 
Maura. Pop. 5500. 

SANTA ROSA (38® 29' N., 122® 42' W.), city, 
California, U.S. A. ; wine-growing centre. Pop. (1910) 
78 7. 

SANTA TECLA, see Nueva San Salvador. 

SANTA-ANNA, ANTONIO LOPEZ DE (1795- 
1876), Mexican governor ; several times dictator of 
Mexican republic, 1822-63; led gallant opposition to 
French and U.S. invasions. 

S ANTAL PARGANAS, THE (24® 30' N., 87® E.), 
district, Bhagalpur division, Bihar and Orissa, Brit. 
India. Pop. 1,815,000. Capital, Naya Dumka. 

SANTALS, aboriginal trice of Bengal, India ; little 
is known of their history ; nomadic in character, but 
amicable in disposition ; they approacli the negroid 
type. 

SANTANDER.— <1) (43° N., 4° W.) maritime 
province, in Old Castile, N. Spain ; mountainous. 
Pop. (1910) 303,152. (2) (43® 27' N„ 3® 48' W.) seaport, 
ancient Poriua Blendium, watering-place, capital of 
above, on Bay of Biscay ; abp.’s see ; exports iron ore. 
Pop. (1910) 66,209. 

SANTAREM.— (1) (2® 43' S., 65® 33' W.) city, on 
Tapajos, Para, Brazil ; trade in rubber. Pop. 6000. 
(2) (39® 14' N., 8® 40' W.) town, ancient Scalubis, or 
PrcBsidium Julium^ on Tagus, Estremadiira, Portugal ; 
trade in olive oil, wine. Pop. 9200. 

SANTAROSA, ANNIBALE SANTORRE Dl 
ROSSI DE POMAROLO, Count of (1783-1825), 
Ital. patriot ; organised Piedmontese rising, 1821 ; 
afterwards lived in Paris, Belgium, and London ; slain 
in Greece. 

SANTERRE, ANTOINE JOSEPH (1762-1809), 
Fr. revolutionary general ; bis brewery was meeting- 
place of Jacobins ; headed attack on Assembly, 1792 ; 
defeated by array of Vendee, 1793, and fell into 
obscurity. 

SANTIAGO DE CHILE (33® 30' S., 70® 30' W.), 
city, on Mapocho ; capital Chile and of province 
Santiago ; public buildings include cathedral, univer- 
sity, national library, art, agricultural, military, and 
medical schools ; abp.’s see ; commercial centre ; 
founded by Valdivia in 1641. Pop. 336,000. 

SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELLA (42® 60' N., 
8® 30' W.), town, Galicia, Spain ; archiopiscopal see, 
has Romanesque cathedral, dating from 1078 and 
still visited by pilgrims as shrine of St. James ; seat 
of Univ. ; has ruins of many religious houses. Head- 
quarters of the Knights of S. of the Sword, a Span, 
military order. Pop. 25,500. 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA (20® N., 76® 48' W.), sea- 
port, S.E. coast, Cuba ; originally a Span, town ; 
figured prominentlv in Spanish- American War {q,v.) ; : 
arohiepiscopal see, nas cathedral. Harbour is fortified ; i 
carries on considorablo trade with Europe and America ; 


chief exports arc sugar, tobacco, timber, fruit, cacao, 
coffee, rum, iron oro, jpop. 46,800. 

SANTIAGO DE LAS VEGAS (22® 40' N., 82® 16' 
W.), city, Havana, Cuba ; manufactures tobacco. 
Pop. 9000. 

SANTIAGO DEL ESTERO (27® 43' S., 64® 23' W.), 
province, Argentina, S. America ; flat ; chief cropy, 
sugar-cane and wheat. Pop. 216,600. Capital, 
Santiago del Estoro. Pop. 10,600. 

SANTLEY, SIR CHARLES (1834- ), Eug. 

baritone ; wroto Kaminiscencea (1909). 

SANTO DOMINGO (19® N., 71® W.), republic, 
eastern portion of island of Haiti, W. Indies ; area, 
18,050 sq. miles ; surface generally mountainous, with 
fertile valleys between ranges; chief town, Santo 
Domlnso, on south coast. Climate is hot in low 
districts, cooler in higher lands. Exports are coffee, 
cocoa, logwood, mahogany, cotton, hides, copper ; in- 
habitants are of mixed European and African descent ; 
religion, R.C. ; education free and obligatory. Country 
formerly belonged to Spain, became independent re- 
public, 1821. Pop. 677,000. 

SANTO DOMINGO (18® 30' N., 69° 60' W.), city, 
at mouth of Ozama ; capital, Dominican Republic, 
W. Indies ; abp.’s see ; exports tobacco, sugar. 
Pop. c. 19,000. 

SANTONIN, drug, consisting of yellowish flat 
prisms, obtained from the unexpanded flowers of the 
plant Artemisia maritima ; used medicinally to kill 
parasitic round-worm {Aacaria lumbricoidea), being ad- 
ministered on an emx>ty stomach and followed oy a 
purgative. 

SANTORIN (36° 22' N., 26® 28' E.), one of Sporades 
Islands (Greek), JEgcan Sea ; of volcanic formation ; fre- 
quently suffers from earthquakes ; shores outlined 
by precipitous rooks ; chief town, Thera ; has pre- 
historic remains and some ruined Gk. temples ; 
produces wine ; water very scarce. Pop. 20,000. 

SANTOS (24° S., 46® 21' W.), city, on Santos Bay ; 
seaport, state of Sao Paulo, Brazil ; exports coffee. 
Pop. 78,000. 

SANUTO, MARINO, THE ELDER (1260-1338), 
Venetian statesman, traveller, and author ; travelled 
over Scandinavia, Asia Minor, Palestine, etc. ; wrote 
three books of Historia liieroaolymitana, completed 
1321, accompanied with maps and intended as military 
guide for crusaders ; MS. versions exist under various 
names ; maps probably from Pietro Vesconte. 

SANUTO, MARINO, THE YOUNGER (1466- 
1533), Venetian historian, arohseologist, and statesman ; 
collections of MSS. copies of inscriptions and histories 
of contemporary events invaluable ; chief work, Diariif 
which extend from 1496-1633. 

SAO FRANCISCO (10° S., 42® W.), river, E. Brazil, 
rises in Minas Geraes ; flows generally N.E., enters 
Atlantic ; length, 1800 miles ; navigable to falls of 
Paulo Affonso, and for about 1000 miles above 
them. 

SAO LEOPOLDO (29® 60' S., 61® 10' W.), city, on 
Sinos, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil ; seat of Jesuit Coll. ; 
various manufactures. Pop. 8600. 

SAO LUIZ DE maranhAo, MaranhIo, Mar- 
ANHAM (2° 30' S., 44® 10' W.), seaport, on island of Sao 
Luiz; capital, state Maranhao, Brazil; bp.’s see; ex- 
ports cotton, sugar. Pop. 32,000. 

SAO PAULO.— ( 1 ) (c. 21® S., 60® W. ) state, S. Brazd ; 
has coast-line of 300 miles, whence it extends inland 
to ParanAR. ; area, 112,307 sq. miles. Surface consists 
of plateau in interior, crossed by several ranges, and 
low-lying coastal strip ; much of surface forested ; 
drained by Grande and other affluents of Parana; 
produces coal, iron, gold, silver, marble. Chiefly an 
' “ricultural state ; large cultivation of coffee, oonsider- 

>lo crops of sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, cereals, 
grapes. Manufactures cottons, wine, tobacco. 'Pop. 
3,397,000. (2) (23® 30' S., 46® 33' W.) city, capital of 
above ; among prinoipal ediflees are the cathedral, several 
monasteries, convents, governor’s and bishop’s palace, 
schools of law and theology ; military hospital ; bp.’s 
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seo ; coffee centre ; founded by Jesuits, 1654. Pop. 
400,000. 

8 A One (46® 2' N., 4® 45'#E.), river, France ; rises 
in Faucilles Mountains, passes Auxonno, Cbalon, 
MAoon, and joins Rh6ne at Lyons ; length, 301 miles ; 
navigable. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE (46® 40' N., 4° 30' K), de- 
partment, France, formed of part of old Burgundy ; 
mountainous ; watered by the Sa6ne, Loire, and 
Arroux ; produoes wine, coal, cattle ; flourishing 
manufactures. Pop. (1911) 604,446. Capital, Micon. 

SAPAJOU MONKEYS, see Capuchin. 

SAPINDACE/C, natural order of trees, mostly 
tropical ; genera include Soapberry {Sapindua). 

SAPONIN, gluoosides contain^ in certain plants, 
e.g. Soapwort, Horse Chestnut, Soapbark ; forms 
lather with water ; used in cleaning kid gloves, wool, etc. 

SAP OT ACE a:, natural order of trees and shrubs ; 
includes gutta-percha tree, and Sapota. 

SAPPERS, see RoYAL Sappers and Miners. 

SAPPHIC METRE, form of verse employed, and, 
according to tradition, evolved by Sappho (q.v.) ; de- 
veloped by Horace ; attempted in English, notably by 
Campion, Cowper, and Swin nume. Sapphics consist of 
four lines, the first three of five feet and the last of two. 
In the first three lines, the first and fourth feet were 
always trochees, the second and fifth, spondees or 
trochees, the third a dactyl ; in the last line there is a 
dactyl and trochee (or spondee). The Eng. sapphic is 
metrically more elastic than the classical. 

SAPPHIRE, blue precious stone, second in value and 
hardness to the diamond, is a variety of corundum ; 
sometimes found in gneiss, but generally in alluvial 
soils in Burma, Ceylon, and Asia. 

SAPPHO (fl. c. 620 B.C.), Gk. lyric poetess. A 
native of Zesbos, she established at Mytilene a lyric 
school for maidens, among whom was Erinna of Telos. 
Round her character many legends have been woven, 
and it is impossible to give any proved historical details, 
except that she was intimate with AIosbus. S. was 
absolute mistress of her art, and the greatest lyricist of 
ancient Greece. The bulk of her works has perished, 
but the 4xtant fragments (especially the incomparable 
Ode to Aphroditt) show a marvellous combination of 
sound and sense, a perfect knowledge of technique, and 
an extraordinary power of passionate description. 

SAPPORO (43® N., 141® 20' E.), town, capital 
of Yozo, Japan ; flour- and saw-mills. Pop. 70,084. 

SAPROLEGNIA, see under Funoi. 

SAPROPHYTIC, see Fungi. 

SARACENS, mediaeval term for Muslims. See 
Crusade, Arabs, Moors. 

SARAGOSSA, Zaeaqoza.— (1 ) (41® 36' N., 0® 63' W.) 
province, in Aragon, Spain ; mountainous in N. and 
W. Pop. (1910) 448,996. (2) (41® 40' N., 0® 58' W.) 

town, capital of above; famous for gallant defence 
against French during Peninsular War, though eventu- 
ally forced to capitulate, 1809. Archiepiscopal see, 
has two cathedrals built in XIV. and XVII. cent’s; 
seat of Univ. ; public buildings include the old citadel, 
exchange, various charitable institutions ; manu- 
factures beer, spirits, woollens, leather, iron goods. 
Pop. (1910) 113,729. See Spain {History). 

SARAJEVO, Serayevo (Turkish Bosna-Serai) 
(43® 64' N., 18® 30' E.), fortified town, on Miljacka, 
capital, Bosnia ; has a collo^, numerous mosques ; 
seat of a R.C. bp. and of on Orthodox metropolitan ; 
manufactures metal-wares. Pop. (1910) 61,919. 

SARAN (26® 10' N., 84® 3(5' E.), district, Tirhut 
division, Bihar and Orissa, India ; capital, Chapra. 
Pop. (1911) 2,409,609. 

SARANSK (64® 12' N., 46® 10' E.), town, Penza, 
Russia ; leather, soap. Pop. 14,000. 

SARAPUL (66® 30' N., 63® 30' E.), town, on 
Kama, Vyatka, Russia ; tanneries ; leather manu- 
factures. Pop. 23,000. 

SARASATE, PABLO MARTIN MELITON 

(1844-1908), Span, violinist of genius ; composed Span, 
dances. 
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SARATOGA SPRINGS (43® 4' N., 73® 43' W.), 
village, health-resort, Saratoga (k)unty, New York, 
U.S.A. ; mineral springs ; destroyed by French and 
Indians, 1746 ; near scene of surrender of English to 
Americans, 1777. Pop. (1910) 12,693. 

SARATOV — (1) (c. 62® N., 46® E.) government, 
S.E. iiussia ; area, 32,624 sq. miles ; steppe lands in S., 
hilly in N. ; drained by amuents of Don and Volga ; 
soil fertile, producing cereals, flax, linseed, sunflowers, 
mustard ; manufactures flour, leather, oil ; has fish- 
curing works, sawmills, distilleries. Pop. (1910) 
3,094,700. (2) (61® 31' N., 46® E.) town, capital of 

above, on Volga ; commercial centre ; distilleries ; 
trade in corn. Pop. (1910) 193,600. 

SARAVIA (10*^ 65' N., 123® E.) town, Negros, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. 14,000. 

SARAVIA, ADRIAN (1631-1613), Anglican divine. 

SARAWAK (c. 3® 30' N., 110° 8' E.), state, Brit. 
N. Borneo, ceded to Sir James Brooke by Sultan of 
Brunei in 1842 ; territory extended at various 
dates; under Brit, protection since 1888; area c. 
42,000 sq. miles ; surface generally mountainous ; 
produces timber, rubber, sago, pepper ; minerals 
include coal, gold, silver, mercury ; diamonds and 
sapphires found. Chief towns, Ivuching and Sibu. 
Governed by rajah. Sir Charles Brooke. Pop. c. 
600,000. See Borneo. 

SARCOCYSTIS, a genus of SPOROZOA (q.v.). 

BARCODE, name for protoplasm (q.v.). 

SARCODINA, Gymnomyxa, one of the four classes 
of Protozoa, containing individuals characterised by 
the presence of blunt, mobile extensions of protoplasm 
(psetidopodia). Many, such as the Foramtnifera and 
Radiolariot are protected by shells of limy or siliceous 
material. The class includes the sub-classes Rmzo- 
PODA and Aotinopoda. 

SARCOMA, see TuMOUR. 

SARCOPHAGUS (Gk. ‘ flesh-eater ’), stone coffin ; 
originally of stone from Assos in Troas supposed to 
consume body within 40 days ; oldest are Egyptian, 
square or oblong. 

SARCOPSYLLA, see Fleas. 

SARCOPTES, see under Mitbs and Ticks. 

SARCOSPORIDIA, a group of Sporozoa (q.v.). 

SARDANAPALUS (classical myth.), last Assyrian 
king ; effeminate ; besieged in Nineveh by Medes, he 
burned himself, his wives, and treasure on a pyre. 

SARDES, see Sardis. 

SARDHANA (29® 9' N., 77® 39' E.), town. United 
Provinces, Brit. India. Pop. 12,700. 

BARDIC A, COUNCIL OF, held at Sofia, Bulgaria, 
343, to settle Arian controversy. Eastern bp’s declined 
to act, and Westernpronounced for Athanasius. 

BARDINE, see flfERRiNo Family. 

SARDINIA (38® 63' to 41® 15' N., 8® 7' to 9® 62' E.), 
large island in E. Mediterranean, belonging to Italy ; 
lies about 120 miles distant from mainland of Italy 
and immediately S. of Corsica, from which it is 
separated by Strait of Bonifacio ; area, 9300 sq. 
miles ; surface almost entirely mountainous plateau, 
reaching height on E. side of 4200-6200 ft, ; almost 
equally divided between forest, arable land, and 
pasture ; drained by Tirso, Samassi, Flumendosa, and 
other short streams. There are one or two islands 
off coast. Chief towns are Cagliari, Sassari, Iglesias. 
Climate is unhealthy in lower districts. 

Sardinia was subdued by Carthaginians towards close 
of VI. cent. B.O., and remained in their possession until 
the HI. cent. m.o., when it passed under Rom. control. 
After the break-up of the Rom. empire it was captured 
by the Vandals and subsequently by the Ostrogoths ; 
but in VI. cent. a.d. it was reconquered by the By- 
zantines, in whose hands it remained for about four 
cent’s, although frequently overrun by Saracens. 
The latter were ultimately expelled early in XI. cent, 
by the Pisans and Genoese, who for some time con- 
tinued to struggle for possession of the island. Con- 
quered by Aragonese, c. 1326, S. remained in hands of 
Aragon and afterwards of Spain till 1713, when it 
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was transferred to Austria by Treaty o! Utrecht. In 
1720 it was given to Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, 
in exchange for Sicily, and formed kingdom of S. with 
Piedmont and Savoy. In 1848 a constitution was 
granted by King Charles Albert, and in 1861 Victor 
Emmanuel II. of S. became king of Italy, with history 
of which the further history of S. is coincident. 

Island is divided for local administrative purposes 
into the two provinces of Cagliari and Sasaari. The 
religion is R.C., and the island nas three archbishoprics 
and eight bishoprics. Education is in a backward 
state, but Cagliari and Sasaari arc univ. towns. The 
island has prehistoric and Rom. remains. 

Sardinia produces lead, zinc, silver, lignite, and blende. 
Forest products — apart from oak, olive, and other 
timber — are cork, tanning bark, charcoal. Principal 
industry is agriculture ; wheat, barley, and other 
crops are ^rown, and fruit is largely cultivated ; horses 
arc bred in considerable numbers, and cattle, sheep, 
and goats are reared for food and export. Wine is largely 
produced, and there arc tunny, sardine, anchovy, and 
coral fisheries. Manufactures sea-salt, tobacco, gun- 
powder, wooden pipes, matches, macaroni. Inhabitants 
are Italians with admixture of Span, blood ; various 
Ital. and Span, dialects are used. Pop. (1911) 862,934. 

Edwardes, Sardinia and the Sardes (1889). 

SARDIS, Sardes (38° 30' N., 28° E.) (modem 
Sart), ancient city, on Pactolua, capital, Lydia, Asia 
Minor; famous wool-dyeing centre; after its capture 
by Cyrus, 646 b.c., became residence of the satrap of 
Persia ; later a Rom. city ; in the Middle Ages it 
was several times destroyed. 

SARDOU, VICTORIEN (1831-1908), Fr. drama- 
tist ; great success due to vogue of somewhat heavy 
problem play with melodramatic issue ; succeeded best 
in comedies of manners, though ho attempted all kinds ; 
fortunate in way his plays wore staged ; wrote Fidora 
(1882) and other plays for Sarah Bernhardt; others 
arc Noa Intimea (1862), La Famille BenoHon (1866), 
Babagaa (1872), Daniel liochat (1880), Divor^ona (1880), 
Robespierre (1899), La Piste (1906). 

SARGASSO SEA (25° N., 30® W.), tract, N. Atlan- 
tic; covered with floating Beiiweed{Sargassum bacciferum). 

SARGENT, JOHN SINGER (1856- ), Amor, 

artist ; settled in England, 1883 ; R.A., 1897 ; a 
brilliant portrait painter. 

SARI (36° 33' N., 63° 6' E.), town, capital of Mazan- 
daran, Persia. Pop. c. 9000, 

SARIPUL (36° 2' N., 65° 68' E.), town, Afghan 
Turkestan. Pop. 19,000. 

SARIPUTTA (d. 480 B.o.), one of chief followers of 
Buddha ; attained Arahatship ; his teaching is con- 
tained in 2^ he Perfect Way. 

SARK (49° 27' N., 2° 22' W.), smallest of Channel 
Islands {q.v.)^ consists of Groat and Little S., connected 
by isthmus; 3 mis. long, IJ broad; area, c. 2 sq^. rals. 

SARLAT (44° 63' N., 1^ 13' E.), town, Dordogne, 
France ; distilleries ; coal and iron mines. Pop. 6300. 

8ARMATIANS, Sarmat^, quondam nomad race 
of S.E. Europe ; spoke Scythian ; women were war- 
riors ; conquered Scythians, IV. cent. n.c. ; crushed 
by Goths, IV. cent. a.d. 

SARNEN (46° 49' N., 8° 14' E.), town, Unterwaldon, 
Switzerland, on Lake of Sarnon. Pop. (1910) 4640. 

SARNIA (42° 69' N., 82° 33' W.), town, port, on St. 
Clair, Ontario, Canada; oil refineries. Pop, 10,100. 

SARNO (40° 48' N., 14° 38' E.), town, ancient Sarnua, 
Salerno, Italy; manufactures paper, textiles. Pop. 
18 700. 

SARONNO (4.5° 37' N., 9° 6' E.), town, Milan, 
Italy. Pop. 10,500. 

SARPI, PAOLO (1562-1623), Venetian church- 
man, scientist, and historian ; entered Servite order, 
1662, and became renowned for learning and skill in 
disputation ; app. ecclesiastical adviser to Venetian 
Council on outbreak of dispute with pope, 1606, and 
made famous report suggesting that the Senate should 
either forbid pulblioation of papal decrees or postpone 
action to appeal to general councU ; led able attack on 
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pope's secular jurisdiction, and sought to separate 
Venetian from Rom. Church ; pap^ts attempted 
to assassinate him, 1607 ; hist, works not always reli- 
able ; as scientist welcomed discoveries of Galileo. 

SARPSBORG (59° 30' N., 11° 20' E.), seaport 
town, on Glommen, Smaalonene amt, Norway ; manu- 
factures calcium carbide. Pop. 73(X). 

SARREGUEMINES, see SaaboemOnd. 

SARSAPARILLA, drug prepared from the dried 
roots of several plants of the genus Smilax (e.g. S, 
officinalis and 8. medica)y which grow in Mexico, Central 
and South America, the extract being used medicinally 
as a mild tonic ; regarded by profession as of littlo 
therapeutic value. 

SARSFIELD, PATRICK (d. 1693), Irish Jacobite ; 
major-general of forces of James II. in Irelemd, 1689, 
showed desperate valour ; Fr, field -marshal, 1692-93. 

8ARSINA, BOO SasSINA. 

SARTHE (48° N., 0° 15' E.), department, France, 
formed of old Maine and portions of Anjou and Percho ; 
hilly ; generally fertile ; traversed by Sarthe ; minerals 
include coal, iron, marble. Poi). (1911) 419,370. 
Capital, Le Mans. 

SARTI, GIUSEPPE (1729-1802), Ital. composer; 
trained by Padre Martini, Bologna ; Cherubini’s 
teacher; operas — Le Oeloaie Villaney Oiulio SabinOy etc. 

SARTO, ANDREA DEL, Andrba d’AoNOLO 
(1486-1631), Florentine artist, known as ‘the faultless 
painter ’ ; s. of a tailor (aarto) ; pupil for many years 
of Piero ^ Cosimo, though he was more influenced by 
the work of Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo; 
won fame early in life by his facile touch, breadth 
of handling, and mellow colouring. Judged by his 
portraits, ho stands beside Giorgione and Titian. 
II is Portrait of a Sculptor y now in the National Gallery, 
long supposed to be a portrait of himself, is one of the 
supremo portraits of tne Ital. Renaissance. Another 
famous work is the Porlrait of a Ladyy supposed to have 
been his wife ; while the known portraits of himself, 
no less than his Last Suppery are recognised master- 
pieces. S.’s artistic life and i)ersonal happiness were 
both wrecked by his marriage with Lucretia del Fedo, 
a hatter’s widow — a beautiful, extravagant, and 
entirely heartless woman. His infatuation for his 
wife dragged him into manifold dishonours, and to 
supply her extravagance he neglected the more 
spiritual side of his art, and merely concerned himself 
with money -getting. Last of all, ho flu^ up his 
lucrative employment under the Fr. king, Francis I., 
whose confidence ho is accused of betraying by era- 
largo suras entrusted to him by the king 
for his own purposes. Lucretia sat for the face of 
most of his Madonnas, and in the Holy Family 
(Borghese Gallery). S.’s relations with his wife form 
the subject of one of Browning’s best-known poems. 

8 ARUM, OLD, see Salisbury. 

8ARZANA (44° 6' N., 9° 67' E.), town, Genoa, 
Italv ; bp.’ssee; exports wine. Pop. 12,200. 

SASKATCHEWAN (c. 65° N., 106° W.), western 
province, Canada, containing greater part of old 
districts of S. and Assiniboia, and half the former 
territory of Athabasca ; formed, 1906 ; area, 260,650 
sq. miles. In S. the province is crossed by S. River, 
and a considerable area is under wood ; many lakes ; 
several Indian reserves ; capital, Regina ; produces 
wheat, oats, barley, flax in great quantities, and has 
excellent fisheries; live stock raised; trades in furs. 
Saskatchewan * is developing with extraordinary 
rapidity ; railway communications are being greatly 
improved ; enormous quantities of wheat exported 
annually. S. has a Lieut. -Gov. and Legislative 
Assembly. Pop. (1911) 492,432. 

SA8KATCHEWAN (64° N.,104° W.), river, Canada; 
rises in two branches in Rocky Mountains ; joining 
near Prince Albert, flows E. into Lake Winnipeg. 

SASSARI (40° 43' N., 8° 34' E.), town, capital, 
province Sossari, Sardinia ; cathedral and university ; 
trade in oil, grain. Pop. (1911) 43,240; (province) 
331,778. 
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SASBERAM (24*’ 61' N., 84' 3° E.)» town, Shaha- 
bad', Bihar and Orissa, India. Pop. 24,000. 

SASSINA(43° 60' N., 12° 10' E.) (modern Sarslna), 
anoient town, on Sapis, Umbria, Italy ; birthplace of 
Plautus iq.v.). 

SATAN, see Devil. 

SATARA (17° 41' N., 74° 2' E.), town, capital, 
Satara district, Bombay, Brit. India. Pop. 27,000; 
(district) 1,146,000. 

SATELLITES, see AsTnoi^iOMy. 

8ATI, SuTTBB iq.v.). 

SATIN SPAR, sec Aragonite. 

8AT1NWOOD, a light -coloured furniture wood ; 
obtained from Ghloroxylon awietenia of India and 
Ceylon, and from W. Indies. 

SATIRE (Lat. aaturay a mixed dish), a form of 
Uterary composition (prose or verso) that exposes, 
ridicules, and censures particular or general vices 
and follies. S. may be fierce or kindly, but it must 
always bo humorous. Tho ‘ father of s.’ was 
Archilochos of Paros (VII. cent. B.r.) ; the inventor 
of Rom. 8. was Gains Lucilius (116 b.c.) ; famous 
Rom. satirists were Horace, Juvenal, and Perseus. 
Many groat dramatists, novelists, etc., have strong 
satiric vein {e.g. Aristophanes, Moliere, Cervantes, 
Thackeray). Among ^catest modem satire writers 
arc Butler, Dryderi, Pope, Swift, Byron ; Rabelais, 
R6gnier, Pascal, Boileau, Voltaire, and Heine. Tho 
Satire Minippie (1694) is a good example of jjolitical 
8. ; written by several hands against tho League. 

SATPURA (21° 60' N., 74° 30' E.), range of hills, 
India, between valleys of Nerhudda and Tapti. 

SATRAP, Persian provincial governor of ancient 
times. Darius I. (d. c. 486) organised empire into 
twenty satrapies. 

SATRICUM, modern Conca (41° 36' N., 12° 60' E.), 
ancient town, Latium, Italy. 

SATSUMA ISLANDS (31* 40' N., 129* 40' E.), 
group of islands, W. of Kiushiu, Japan, 

SATURN, second largest plaiu't ; remarkable for 
system of rings which surround its globe, but do 
not touch it. The diameter of the planet, according 
to Prof. Barnard, is 76,470 miles, while that of the 
rin^B is 172,000 miles, but they are only 13 miles thick. 
S. IS tho sixth planet in order of distance (some 886 
million miles) from tho sun. Its revolution period 
around tho sun is 29 years 6 months. S. has ten 
satellites, named Mimas, Enceladus, Tethys, Dione, 
Rhea, Titan, Hyperion, Japetus, Phoebe, and Themis. 

SATURN, a god of ancient Italy associated with 
agriculture ; supposed to have reigned in Latium, 
taught civilisation, and established tho Golden Age. 
The legend of S. was confused with tho Gk. myth of 
Cronus, hence S. was said to have been deposed by 
Zeus, and came as an outcast to the Saturnian hill, 
where he was received and welcomed by Janus. In 
ancient art he is represented with a pruning-knife or 
sickle. 

SATURNIA (42* 40' N., 11* 30' E.), ancient town, 
Etruria, Italy. 

SATURNIAN VERSE, ancient Rom. verso loose 
in scansion, depending largely upon accent ; some 
fragments are extant ; was entirely superseded by 
classical metres. 

SATURNINUS, LUCIUS APPULEIUS, Rom. 
demagogue, supporter of Marius ; twice tribune, and 
brought forward an a^arian law, a corn law (reducing 
the price), and a law for founding now colonies ; won 
popular favour. During his 3rd tribunate he had 
MommiuB murdered to prevent his election to the 
consulship, but this action proved his ruin. The mob 
turned against him and eventually stoned him to death. 

SATYRS (classical myth.), goat-like, half-human 
creatures attendant on Dionysus (Bacchus) ; dreaded 
by men. 

SAU, see Save. 

SAUCHIEBURN, see James III. 

SAUERLAND (51° 17' N., 8° E.), mountainous 
region, Westphalia, Prussia. 

86 
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SAUGOR (23* 60' N., 78* 48' B.). town, canton- 
ment, capital, Saugor district. Central Pro vs., Brit. 
India. Pop. 43,000; (district) 476,000. 

SAUJBULAGH, SUJBULAH (36* 46' N., 46° 30' E.), 
town, Azerbaijan, Persia ; dried fruit. Pop. 6610. 

SAUL, Old Testament character, king of Israel. 
The narratives contain divergent traditions about 
him. In one he is informed by Samuel, a local prophet, 
that he is divinely appointed to lead Israel against 
the Philistines ; in the other he is ohosen by lot when 
the Israelites desire a king. His dynasty was sup- 
planted by David, friend of Saul’s son Jonathan. 

SAULT 8AINTE-MARIE (46* 25' N., 84* 16' W.), 
city, on St. Mary’s, capital, Chippewa County, 
Miclugan, U.S.A. ; manufactures flour, lumber. Pop. 
(1910) 12,615. 

SAUMAREZ, JAMES SAUMAREZ, BARON DE 

(1757-1836), Brit, admiral; second in command at 
Battle of Nile; won great victory over Franco-Span, 
fleet near Cadiz, 1801. 

SAUMUR (47* 15' N., 0* 4' W.), town, on Loire, 
Maino-ot-Loire, France ; seat of cavalry school ; XI.- 
cont. castle ; manufactures rosaries ; trade in wine. 
Pop. 16..500. 

SAUROPSIDA, a group erected by Huxley to 
include the vertebrate classes of Reptiles and Birds, 
and thus emphasise their many resemblances. Some 
of these are the presence of epidermic scales or feathers ; 
of a lower jaw composed of one cartilage and four or 
five membranes, bones articulating with the skull 
through the quadrate ; of a oloaoal vent ; of oval, 
nucleated, rod blood corpuscles ; and of large eggs, 
with much yolk, protootod by a limy shell. 

SAUROPTERYGIA, extinct Reptile {q.v.). 

SAUSSURE, HORACE BENEDICT DE (1740- 
99), Swiss physicist and geologist ; b. Conches, near 
Geneva ; prof, of Physics and Philosophy, Geneva, 
1762 ; made brilliant physical, botanical, geological, 
and meteorological observations in the Alps ; invented 
and improved number of scientific instruments. 

SAUSSURE, NICHOLAS THEODORE DE 
(1767-1846), Swiss botanical physiologist. 

SAVAGE ISLAND, NlUB {q.v.). 

SAVAGE, RICHARD (cl 1743), Eng. poet; alleged 
to be illegitimate s. of Lord Rivers and tho Countess of 
Macclesfield. His works include Miseellaniea, The 
Baatardf and The Wanderer, 

8AVAH (36* 10' N., 60* 30' E.), town, Persia ; 
produces wheat, rice. Pop. 7600. 

SAVAII, one of Samoa Islands (g.v.) ; area, 700 
sq. miles. 

SAVANNAH (32* 3' N., 81* 7' W.), seaport, 
Georgia, U.S.A. ; regularly laid out; has many fine 
pubho buildings and groat number of parks ; episcopal 
see of Prot. and R.C. Churches, has R.C. cathedral ; 
has fine harbour, with several miles of quays and 
wharfs ; is second cotton port of U.S.A., and exports 
also timber, rice, flour, tooaoco ; taken by Federalists 
under Sherman in 1864. Pop. (1910) 65,064. 

SAVARY, ANNE-JEAN-MARIE-REN£, DuKE 
OF Roviqo (1774-1833), Fr. diplomatist and general ; 
devoted aide-de-camp of Napoleon, 1800 ; won 
brilliant victory at Ostrolenka, 1807 ; succ. Fouch6 
as Minister of Pohoo, 1810 ; became reconciled to 
restored Bourbons. 

SAVE, Sau, anoient Satma (44* 62' N., 19° E.), 
river, Austria-Hungary ; joins Danube at Belgrade. 

SAVIGLIANO (44* 39' N., 7* 38' E.), town, Cuiieo, 
Italy ; manufactures iron and textiles. Pop. 6100. 

SAVIGNY, FRIEDRICH KARL VON (1779- 
1861), Ger. jurist; prof, of Law at Berlin, 1810-42; 
author of Das RecM des Beaitzes (1803), Vom Berufe 
unaere Zeit fur Oeaetzgebung und ReiMswissenachaft 
(1815), Otechichte dee Rdmiachen Rechta im MiUelalter 
(1826-31), System dea heutigen Rdmiachen Rechta (1840- 
48), Daa Ohligationenrecht (1861-63) ; these and other 
writings demonstrate that, historically, there is no 
absolute rule of right ; first to detach scientifically 
Rom. contribution to jurispnidenco. 
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S A VILE, GEORGE, see HALIFAX, Maequis of. 
SAVILE, SIR HENRY (1649-1G22), warden of 
Merton Coll., Oxford, and founder of the Savile chairs 
of Geometry and Astronomy at Oxford. His works 
include editions of Tacitus and Chrysostom. 

SAVINGS BANKS, see Banks. 

SAVOIE (45® 25" N.. 6® 30' E.), department, 
France, formed part of old duchy Savoie; mountain- 
ous ; chief occupation, agriculture ; capital, Chambery. 
Pop. (1911) 247,890. 

SAVONA (44® 19' N., 8® 28' E.) (ancient Saw), 
seaport, in the Riviera, Genoa, Italy ; cathecb*al 
possesses some fine works of art; iron and steel manu- 
factures. Pop. 59,000. 

SAVONAROLA, GIROLAMO (1452-98), Ital. 
friar ; b. Ferrara, of noble family ; ascetic in youth, 
joined the Dominican Order at Bologna, 1474 ; prior of 
San Marco, Florence, 1491. S. preached vehemently 
against the paganism and worldlinoss of the time in 
Italy, denounced the Medici, the Papal Curia, and 
Pope Alexander VI. By hia influence Florence became 
a kind of theocratic republic ; and the moral life of 
the citizens was regenerated. S.’s support of the 
French king, Charles VIII., whom ho looxed upon as 
an avenger of God for the cleansing of the Church, 
more than anything else brought him under the 
censure of Rome, for the pope was with nearly all 
Italy opposed to h^anco. Suftimonod to Rome, 1495, 
S. excused himself from going on the ground of ill- 
health and danger. 

Forhidden to preach, he refused to obey, and was 
excommunicated for disobedience. May 1497. Chal- 
lenged by the Franciscans to the ordeal by fire for 
the proof of error, he was subsequently brought to 
trial, imprisoned, tortured, and with two other 
Dominicans, Fra Domenico and Fra Silvestro, con- 
demned to death, ‘on account of the enormous crimes 
of which they had been convicted.’ On May 25, 1498, 
the three were hanged and their bodies burned. 
Fanaticism, the constant thought of the approach- 
ing judgment of God, of a new era, and of the 
subsequent regeneration of the Church, drove him 
to refuse obedience to Romo. In matters of faith ho 
was entirely orthodox, and he was not condemned as a 
heretic. An ardent social and political reformer, S. 
cannot be claimed as a ‘ forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion.’ 

Villari, Life and Times of S. 

SAVORY, SIR WILLIAM SCOVELL, Bart. 
(1826-95), Eng. surgeon, lecturer on anatomy and 
physiology (1859), and later surgeon (1807) and 
lecturer on surgery (1869) at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London ; pres. Royal Coll, of Surgeons 
(1885-88) ; author of papers on surgical subjects. 

SAVOY, HOUSE OF. — First hist, member of house 
of Savoy is Humbert of the White Hands (c. 1025-51) ; 
his son Otto (d. 1060), through his wife Adelaide, added 
Piedmont to Savoy; Amadeus III. (1103-48) was 
called Count of Savoy, and like his descendants plaj^ed 
prominent part in European affairs ; many of them 
were staunch imperialists in struggle of Giielphs and 
Ghibellinos ; younger members, Boniface and Peter, 
played part in England in XIII. cent. Amadeus V., 
* the Groat ’ (1285-1322), w as confirmed by the emperor 
as Duke of Chablais and of Aosta, Marquis of Italy, 
perpetual vicar and prince of the empire ; he decreed 
indivisibility of Savoy and descent to males, 1307. 
Savoy became duchy, 1416 ; the counts had established 
parliament and courts of justice, and in 1430 the 
okUuta Sabaudice were promulgated ; Amadous of 
Savoy was pope, os Felix V., 1439-48; Charles I. 
became king of Cyprus, 1485. 

The Reformation was introduced into the Vaudois, 
1625 ; France sent aid to Geneva and became mistress 
of Savoy, 1636-59; Emmanuel PhiUbert, restored by 
Treaty of C&teau-Cambrcsis, initiated cautious policy 
of future rulers, * the Gatekeepers of the Alps * ; fre- 
quently occupied by France in XVII. cent., when 
dukes >von character of able, unscrupulous schemers. 


Victor Araadcuo II. became king of Sicily, 1713-1718, 
when he exchanged Sicily for Sardmia ; steady 
encroachment on Lombardy; Savoy occupied by 
Spain, 1742-48. Extortions of Victor Amadeus III. 
(1773-96) led to risings ; the Ugion allobroge aided Fr. 
Revolution; the duke joined Austrian invasion of 
Franco, with result that he was defeated and deposed, 
1792, while Savoy became Fr. department of Mont 
Blanc. Victor Emmanuel I. was restored by Treaties 
of Paris, 1814-15; constitution granted, 1848. Savoy 
was ceded to France, 1860, oy almost unanimous 
popular vote of Savoyards and consent of king of 
Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel II., w’ho was crowned king 
of Italy, 1861 ; Victor Emmanuel was succeeded, 1878, 
by son Humbert (assassinated, 1900), father of Victor 
Emmanuel III. See Piedmont, Sardinia, Italy 
{History). 

Vitellcsclii, Romance of Savoy, 

SAW FISHES, SCO under Rays. 

SAWANTWARI (16® N., 74® E.), small native 
state, Bombay, India. Pop. 220,000. Capital, 
Sawantwari. Pop. 10,500. 

SAW-FLIES {TeMhredinidcs), family of Hymen- 
opterous Insects, the members of which are most 
common in temperate regions. The female is armed 
with a saw-edged ovipositor, with which it pierces 
leaves, fruits, etc., afterwards depositing an egg. Tho 
larva) of some forms do considerable damage to goose- 
berry and currant bushes, to the shoots of trees, and to 
turnips. 

SAXE, HERMANN MAURICE, COMTE DE 

(1696-175Dk natural s. of Augustus II. of Poland; 
distinguished in Franco-Pruss. invasion of Bohemia, 
1741; conquered Austrian Netherlands, 1744-46; 
defeated British and Dutch, 1747-48; wrote Mes 
Reveries, on art of war, and introduced new methods ; 

‘ tho Turenno of Louis XV.’ 

SAXE-ALTENBURG (50® 50' N., 11® 40' E.), 
duchy, in Thuringia, Germany ; consists of two nearly 
equal portions separated by the Reuss ; traversed in 
E. by offshoots of the Erzegobirge ; in W. by the 
Thingcrwald ; agriculture and cattle -rearing ; varied 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 216,128. Capital, Alten- 

* 

SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA, sovereign duchy of 
central Germany, comprising the two separate duchies 
Coburg and Gotha and eight small detached fragments. 
Coburg is surrounded by Bavaria and Saxo-Moiningen ; 
Gotha lies between Prussia and northern slopes of 
Thuringian Forest ; leather industries ; agriculture, 
cattle -rearing, etc. ; capitals, Coburg {g.v,) and Gotha 
{q.v.). Coburg became an independent duchy, 1680 ; 
Gotha, 1641 ; they were united, 1826 ; ruled by branch 
of Ernestine line of house of {Saxony (Wettin). Leopold, 
bro. of Duke Ernest I., was made king of Belgium, 1831 ; 
Ferdinand, Ernest’s nephew, married Maria da Gloria, 
queen of Portugal, 1836 ; Ernest’s son, Albert, married 
Queen Victoria, 1840 ; succession was renounced by 
Prince of Wales (Edward VII.) and Duke of Con- 
naught; passed to Charles Edward, Duke of Albany 
(1900). Area, 764 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 257,177. 

SAXE-MEININGEN (c. 60° 45' N., 10® E.), duchy 
of central Germany ; area, 953 sq. iniles ; surface 
generally mountainous ; capital, Meiningen ; chief 
industries, agriculture and mining ; live stock raised ; 
fruit and vegetables cultivated ; iron, coal, and marble 
produced ; represented by one member in Bundesrat, 
two deputies in Reichstag ; duchy ia overwhelmingly 
Protestant. Pop. (1910) 278,357. 

SAXE - WEIMAR - EISENACH (c. 60® 46' N., 
12® E.), grand-duchy, Germany ; comprises the three 
divisions of Weimar, Eisenach, and Neustadt ; area, 
1397 sq. miles ; great part of surface forested ; watered 
by tributaries of Elbe ; capital, Weimar ; other im- 
portant towns are Eisenach, with famous Wartburg, 
and Jena, an old-fashioned Univ. town; became an 
independent principality in 1641, and was created 
grand-duohy by Congress of Vienna,^ 1816 ; sends 
on© mombor to Bundesrat, three to Reichstag ; chic! 
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indttitrv, agrioulture ; maniifactiires woollens, pottery, 
beer. Prot. faith prevails. Pop. (1910) 417,654. 

SAXHORN is the name, derived from Adolphe Sax, 
the inventor, of a family of musical instruments 
evolved from the old buglo<horn by the emj^loyment 
of valves instead of keys. 

SAXICAVA, see under Lamellibbanohiata. 

SAXICOLA, Wheateab, see under Thbusu Fa&iily. 

SAXIFRAGACEA:, natural order of plants, having 
flowers generally of 5 sepals, 5 petals, 10 stamens ; 
mountain-dwellers ; a genus is Saxifrage^ a species of 
which, London Pride, is a common Brit, garden flower. 

SAXO GRAMMATICUS (c. 1150-1206), Dan. 
chronicler ; completed great work, Gtaia Danorum, c. 
1208 ; little known of life ; said to have been Zealander 
and a * clerk * ; chronicle is history and legend welded 
together. 

SAXONS, see Teutonic Peoples. 

SAXONY (50^ 54^ N., 13* E.), kingdom and state of 
the Ger. Empire ; bounded N. and £. by Prussia, S. by 
Bohemia, VV^ by Bavaria, Reuss, Saxe-Weimar, ^xo- 
Altenburg, and province of Saxony ; length, 130 miles, 
breadth, 93 miles ; total area, 6787 sq. miles. The 
country is flat in N.W., belonging to groat North Ger- 
man plain ; mountain ranges mainly in S. and S.E. ; 
Erzgebirge, on Bohemian border, with Fiohtclberg 
(3979 ft.) ; Elbsandsteingebirge, on both sides of Elbe, 
contiiining the picturesque Saxon Switzerland, Lausit- 
zer, and Elstergebirge in S.E. and E. Chief rivers are 
Elbe, Mulde, &hwarzo Elster, Pleisse, Sproe, Neisse. 
Climate is generally healthy ; severe winters in Erzge- 
birge, where mean winter temperature is from 23* to 
24*. Mean January temperature of Dresden, 31* F. 
Saxony has extensive forests (mainly fir and pine), and 
fine arable and pasture -land. 

History. — Old Saxony occupied a large part of N. 
Germany ; conquered by Charlemagne, 804, and ac- 
cepted Christianity ; passed to Louis the Gorman, 843 ; 
erected into a duchy, IX. cent. ; Thuringia annexed, 
908 ; Henry I., the Fowler, Duke of Saxony, became 
king of Germany, 919. Duchy passed (1453) to 
Mar^ave of Moisson, of house of Wottin, whose entire 
dominions came to be known as Saxony. On death of 
Elector l^Vede^iok the Mild, Saxony was divided 
(1485) between the brothers Elector Ernst and Duke 
Albrecht, from whom descended the Ernestine and 
Albertino lines. By capitulation of Wittenberg 
(1647), the larger part of electoral dominions 
was given to Albertino Duke Maurice, ancestor of 
present royal family. Lausatia was acquired at 
Treaty of Prague, 1635 ; several Swedish invasions 
occurred until 1660 ; Fredoriok August I. (1694-1733) 
became R.C., and accepted Polish crown as August 
II. Frederick August ll. (1733-63), ultimately siding 
with Maria Theresa, was defeated, 1746, in War of Aus- 
trian Succession. Saxony was invaded by Frederick 
the Great in Seven Years War, 1766 ; lost Poland, 
1763 ; defeated with Prussia at Jeua, 1806 ; after- 
wards supported Napoleon, made a kingdom, 1806, 
and joined Confederation of Rhine. King Frederick 
August I. (1763-1827), formerly Elector Frederick 
Au^st III., was captured by Allies at Leipzig, 1813, 
and N. part of Saxony coded to Prussia by Congress of 
Vienna, 1816 ; joined Zollverein, 1834 ; sided with 
Austria against Prussia in Seven Weeks War, 1866 ; 
joined Prussia in SYauoo-German War, 1870-71, and 
became state of German Empire. Under Albert, 1873- 
1902, George (1902-4), and Frederick August III. 
(1904- ), Saxony has enjoyed peace and prosperity. 

Government. — ^xony is a constitutional herwiitary 
monarchy, with Landtag (Parliament), consisting of 
Upper Chamber, comprising princes, officials, etc., and 
Lower Chamber (91 members, elected for 6 years) ; the 
kingdom sends 23 members to the Reichstag and 4 to 
Bundearath. For local administration it is divided 
into 6 governmental divisions : Dresden, Leipzig, 
Chemnitz, Zwickau, Bautzen. Principal towns are 
Dresden (capital), Leipzig, Chemnitz, Plauen, Zwickau. 

Religion is mainly Lutheran, although royal family 


are R.C. ; in 1910 there wore 4,600,000 Protestants, 
234,000 Roman Catholics. Elementary education is 
compulsory ; there is a celebrated univ. and Conser- 
vatoire of Music at Leipzig, famous mining academy at 
Freiberg, school of forestry at Tharandt, besides many 
industrial, agricultural, music, art, and other in- 
stitutions. 

For defence, see German Empire. 

Saxony is one of the greatest industrial centres of the 
Gor. Empire, and an important agricultural and mining 
country. Chief products are wheat, ryo, barley, 
j^tatoes, oats, hay, vegetables, fruit, timber. Prin- 
cipal industries arc textiles, maohiaory, porcelain, 
glass, chemicals, musical instruments, watches, print- 
ing, typefoundiiig, lace, paper, toys, tobacco, ^or, 
spirits, ©to. ; extensive cattle-roaring and fishing ; coal, 
iron, zino,li^te, silver, arsenic, copper, lead ; numerous 
mineral springs (Sohandau, Marionborn, Augustusbad, 
Tharandt, Elstor, etc.), ^xony is the most densely 
populated country in Europe. Pop. (1910) 4,800,661. 

SAXONY (51^^ 60' N., 12* E.), province, Prussia, 
formed mainly of that portion of Saxony ceded to 
Prussia in 1815; watered by the Elbe ; in W. are Harz 
mountains; produces cereals and sugar-beets; has 
salt, coal, ancl copper mines ; extensive manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 3,089,275. Capital, Magdeburg. 

SAXOPHONE, modern musical instrument with 
conical brass tube and reed mouthpiece, invented by 
Adolphe Sax, 1840 ; the boro contains about twenty 
holes covered by keys ; a transposing instrument, 
compass over two octaves. 

SAY (13* 8' N., 2° 5' E.), town, Upper Senegal 
and Niger colony, Fr. W. Africa, on Niger. Pop. 
9000. 

SAY, JEAN BAPTISTE (1767-1832), Fr. econo- 
mist ; sec. to Clavidro, Minister of Finance of Revolu- 
tion ; edited Liberal La Dicadet 1704-1800; tribune, 
1799; pnh, Traitid'iconomiepolitiquet 1803; opposed to 
empire, and retired, 1804 ; prot 0 / Industrial Economy 
at Conservatoire, 1819, of Political Economy at CJolliige 
de France, 1831 ; enthusiastic follower of Adam Smith, 
but expounded theories in new manner. His grand- 
son Leon (1826-90) was Minister of Finance, 1872-73, 
1875-79, 1882. A Liberal and free-trader, he lessoned 
indirect taxation, and defeated attempt at income tax ; 
pres, of Senate, 1880; editor of and contributor to 
Dictionnaire des finances and Nouveau dictionnaire 

econo mie politique, 

SAYAN MOUNTAINS (62* 20^ N., 96* E.), 
range, between E. Siberia and N.W. Mongolia, Asia. 

SAYBROOK (41® 18' N., 72® 23' W.), town, at 
mouth of Connecticut, summer resort, Middlesex 
County, Connecticut, U.S. A. Pop. (I9i0) 1907. 

SAYCE, ARCHIBALD HENRY (1846- ), Eng. 

philologist ; deputy-prof, of Comparative Philology, 
Oxford, 1876 ; voluminous writer. 

SAYE AND SELE, WILLIAM FIENNES, IST 
Viscount (16S2-1662), Eng. soldier and politician; 
the only Puritan peer ; colonel of parliamentary 
regiment, 1642. 

SAYRE (41® 58' N., 76* 27' W.), town, on Susque- 
hanna, Pemisylvania, U.S. A. ; car-works. Pop. (1910) 
6426. 

SBEITLA (36* 17' N., 9* 4' E.), ruined city, ancient 
Sufetulat Tunis, on Menasscr. 

SCABIES, Itch, skin disease duo to animal para- 
site, the Sarcoptes scezbei, which burrows beneath the 
skin, most commonly at clefts of the fingers; it is 
treated by thorough cleansing, and then application 
of sulphur ointment. 

SCABIOUS {Scabiosa)t genus of plhnts, order Dip* 
sacoss ; flowers have terminal head ; the purple Deviv a 
Bit or Primrose S. {8, sitccisa) is a common Brit, wild 
flower. 

SGJCVOLA, Rom. patrician family. Chief mem- 
bers : (1) Goius Muoiua, attempted regicide in time of 
kings, and won patronymic left-handed’) 

by destroying ri^t hand as proof of constancy. (2) 
Publius Mucius, consul, 133, pontifex maximus, 130 ; 
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famous jurist. (3) Quiktus Mucius, consul, 95; 
murdered by Marians, 82. 

SCAFELL (64® 26' N., 3® 14' W.), mountain. Lake 
District, Cumberland, Bngland. 

8GALA, see Mii«an. 

SCALA NUOVA, Turk. Ktjsh-Adasi (37® 62' N., 
27® 16' E.), seaport, Asia Minor. Pop. 7500. 

SCALDS, see Burns and Scalds. 

SCALE INSECTS (family, Coccida; order, 
HemipUra)^ minute bugs, often injurious to fruit trees 
and plants; females are wingless and live beneath a 
scale composed of exuded matter, cast skins, etc. 
Many secrete valuable commercial products, such as 
Indian white wax and lao, and the manna of the Bible 
is probably the honeydew of a Mediterranean Coccus, 
while the body of another furnishes cochineal. 

SCALES, see WmomNO-MAOHiNES. 

SCALIGER, JULIUS C-ffiSAR (1484-1668), promi- 
nent ItaL scientist and scholar ; claimed to be son of 
Benedetto deUa Scala, of great Veronese family, but 
account of his own Ufe not trustworthy ; doctor at 
Agen, and engaged in learned disputes with Erasmus 
and Cardan, translated classics, and wrote Lat. verse. 
Life, by Mager (1880). Josephus Justus Scallger 
(1540-1G09), his son, the famous scholar, was firmly 
convinced of Scala connection, and in 1694 pub. Epis- 
tola de vetustate et splcndore gerUis Scaligercc, to which 
Scioppius replied in Sealiger Hypoloymoeus, feebly 
refuted by S. in Confutaiio siuliissimee Burdonis fabulcs ; 
prof, at Leiden, 1503, till death. Pamphlets De 
emendatiom temporum and Thesaurus iemporum 
mark epoch in science of chronology, as his criticisms 
of classical texts introduced new broader method 
of criticism in which intelligent interpretation 
assisted palasography ; friend of Justus Lipsius, 
Grotius, lleinsius, Casaubon ; praised by Mark i 
Pattison as ‘ the most richly stored mtellect which had 
ever spent itself in acqmring knowledge.* Life, by 
Bemays (1865). 

SCALLOPS, see under Lamellibranchiata. 

SCALP, term applied to the outer covering of the 
top of the skull, composed of skin, which is thick and 
has a great number of hair follicles ; superficial fascia, 
with much fibrous tissue, containing arteries, which 
are very tortuous and bleed very freely when cut, veins, 
and nerves ; a third layer comprising the anterior and 
posterior parts of the occipito-frontalis muscle with the 
llattcnod tendon or aponeurosis between them ; a 
fourth layer of loose areolar tissue ; and tlio external ; 
poriostoum of the skull bones making a fifth layer. 
It was formerly considered that wounds of the scalp 
were especially liable to bo followed by suppuration or 
erysipelas, but these conditions are due to the invasion 
of bacteria, and are prevented, as in wounds elsewhere, 
by treatitig all injuries strictly by aseptic and antiseptic 
methods. The most common tumours of the scalp are 
Wens, which are sebaceous cysts, and are treated by 
removal under a local anassthetio. 

SCAMMONY, a gum-reiin from root of Convol- 
vulus Scammonia, a plant of Asia Minor ; a strong 
purgative and vermicide. 

SCANDERBERG, ‘ ISKANDER (Alexander) Beo,’ 
Georqk Casteiot (c. 1403-07), Albanian chief ; 

kidnapped by Turks ; ho became a commander in 
Turk, army ; renounced Islam and proclaimed inde- 
pendence of Albania ; for over 20 years warred success- 
fully against Turks. 

SCANDEROON, Albxandretta (g.v.). 

SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGE, see TsuxONio 
Languages. 

SCANIA, S. part of Sweden (g.w.). 

SCAPEGOAT, see Azazel. 

SCAPHOID BONE, see Skeleton. 

SCAPHOPODA, a class of Mollusoa, including the 
miniature tusk-liko Elephant’s-Tooth Shell (Dcnia^i^m). 
The animal is comparatively simple, without distinct 
head, eyes, or heart, but the mantle-edgos fuse to form 
a tul^, which scorifies the tubular shell, open at both 
ends. S. are entirely marine, and arc found burrowing 


in sand usually some distance beneath the surface. 
They food on microscopic organisms in sea water. Their 
fossil remains are found so far back as Devonian rooks. 

8CAPOLITE, mineral group composed of alu- 
minium, calcium, and sodium silicate ; varieties : Wer- 
nerito of common s. and mizzonite. Colours : white 
and grey. Occurs generally in crystalline limestones, 
schists, and gneisses, and has metamorphio origin. 

SCAPULA, see Skeleton. 

SCARAB, SoAEABiEus, a species of dung-beetle, 
venerated by the Egyptians and engraved as a symbol 
of astronomical and mystic ideas on gems, etc. 

SCARAB.SIDiaE:, see CHAFERS. 

SCARBOROUGH (64® 16' N., 0® 26' W.), seaport, 
on North Sea, fashionable watoring-placo, N. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England ; dominated by the ruins of its 
ancient castle ; heus churches, theatres, hospitaK 
aquarium, museum, and a fine promenade ; mineral 
springs; fisheries. Pop. (1911) 37,204. 

SCARLATINA, see Scarlet Fever. 

SCARLATTI, ALESSANDRO (1659-1726), Ital. 
composer and teacher ; b. Trapani ; studied at Romo 
under Carissimi ; lived at Naples, 1684-1702 ; app. 
mcealro to Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, 1707. S. was 
the founder of the Neapolitan school ; an intellectual 
musician with pure and vigorous style ; prolific opera 
composer — Mitridate Eupalore, Tigrane, Uriselda, etc. ; 
chamber-cantatas, masses, and other works. His son 
Domenico (1683-1767) was also a composer of note. 

SCARLET FEVER, SCARLATINA, an infectious 
fever, characterised by sore throat, a red, diffuse erup- 
tion on the skin, followed by desquamation or shedding 
of the superficial part of the skin. The disease is caused 
by a micro-organism which is not yet known, and in- 
fection is convoyed by the breath, by discharges from 
the throat or nose, or by objects, or, very frequently, 
milk, which have come in contact with infected persons. 
It is believed that a micro-organism which causes a 
certain disease in cows causes scarlet fever in man, the 
infection being thus directly carried by milk. 

The incubation period is short, two to three days, 
and the onset of the fever is usually sudden, with head- 
ache, shivorings, and sore throat, the face flushed, the 
pulse rapid, and the tongue coated with a tliick, white 
fur. The eruption appears on the second day, as a red 
flush, in which are scattered small red pimples, first on 
the nock and chest, spreading over the body, and dis- 
appearing, with the fever, about the end of a week. 
Several varieties of scarlet fever are described, the 
benign type being a slight affection, the malignant 
characterised by very high temperature and very rapid 
pulse, and the septic or ulcerative type by ulceration of 
the throat and swollen glands of the neck, death often 
occurring in the last in the first or second week. 

The treatment of the disease is rest in bed, a light, 
nourishing diet, garghng the throat with a boracic acid 
solution, cold packs for very high temperature ; a 
patient must bo isolated for six or seven weeks. The 
most important complications are inflammation of the 
kidneys and inflammation of the middle ear, both of 
which are treated as they arise. 

SCARRON, PAUL (1610-60), Pr. comic writer; 
partly paralysed from age of twenty -eight ; married, 1 662, 
Fran 9 oi 8 e d^Aubign6, the future Mme de Maintenon ; 
created a burlesque style partly imitated from Spanish ; 
wrote the Typhon (1644), Virgile traveati (1648-62), 
in verse, and the Roman comique (1661) in prose — light, 
amusing burlesques from which Moli5re drew much. 

SCAUP, see under Duck Family. 

SCAURUS, MARCUS jEMlLIUS (c. 163-88 B.C.), 
Rom. consul, 116; involved in J ugurthine scandals, 1 12 ; 
censor, 109 ; built Via JSmilia, His son, of same name, 
was sent as qussstor to Judesa. 

SCEPTICISM (Gk. akeptomai, I consider, reflect), 
strictly, the state of mind before reaching dofinito 
conclusions, but finally denying that knowledge is 
possible ; not, as with Descartes, a preliminary step, 
but the last stage ; found in the Sophistic antagonism 
to dogmatic philosophy, and more distinctly in Byrrho, 
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who soaght peace of mind by refraining from dednito 
opinions and jadments, and in the Academics, under 
Arcesilaoe and Oarneadcs. Ancient arguments were 
based on differences in interpretation of same sense 
data at different times and by different men at the 
same time, dependence of appearance of objects on 
position and distance, variations in human customs 
and manners, and moral and religious beliefs, and the 
inadequacy of reason which bases demonstration on an 
endless chain of assumptions. Modem s. is a state of 
unrest and yearning ; Hume shows it strongly ; Reason 

owerless within as well as beyond experience ; Kant 

enies knowledge of noumena; Hamilton’s doctrine 
of Relativity of Knowledge IosmIs to s. Of modem 
origin is s. in support of faith ; thus Pascal (1623-62) 
introduces faith to warrant belief in cases where reason 
is full of insoluble contradictions. 

SCEPTRE, oldest emblem of authority, borne by 
Hebrew kings and priests, by Persian eunuchs, — * bearers 
of the sceptre,* — Greek chieftains, Rom. kings, and 
consuls. 

SCHADOW, the name of a distinguished family of 
Qer. artists. Johann Gottfried (1764-1860) executed 
numerous busts of great Germans. His son, Rudolf 
(1786-1822), produced several important works. An- 
other son, Friedrich Wilhelm (1789-1862), succeeded 
Cornelius as head of the Diisseldorf School of Painting. 

SCHAFER, EDWARD ALBERT (1850- 1 

Brit, physiologist; prof, of Physiology, Edinburgh 
Univ., since 1899 ; sec., Brit. Association, 1896-1900 ; 
as pres., 1912, he delivered, at Dundee, his famous 
address on the Origin of Life, anticipating an explana- 
tion of life on a physioo-chomioal basis. His publica- 
tions include an edition of Quain'a Anatomy^ several 
text-books of physiology. A man of wide knowledge 
and deep research. 

SGHAFF, PHILIP (1819-93), Amer. divine; ed. at 
Qer. univ. ; prof, in Union Theological Seminary from 
1869 ; tried to moderate rigorous Protestantism of 
Qer. reformed churches ; wrote numerous works on 
theology. Church history, etc. 

RCHAFFHAUSEN (47* 60' N., 8* 40' E.), canton, 
N. of Rhine, Switzerland ; undulating, fertile ; chief 
occupation, agriculture ; joined the Swiss confedera- 
tion in 1601, Pop. (1910) 46,097. Capital, Sohafl- 
hausen (47* 41' N., 8® 38' E.), on Rhine ; contains 
castle of Munoth, cathedral, town hall, museum, and 
Imthemeum ; manufactures iron and steel. Pop. 
(1912) 18,600. 

8GHALL, JOHANN ADAM VON (1591-1669), 
Ger. missionary ; became Jesuit, 1611 ; sent to China, 
1622 ; revised Chin, imperial calendar. 

SGELALMEl, see Oboe. 

SCHANDAU (60® 65' N., 14® 10' E.), town, on Elbe, 
Saxony; tourist centre. Pop. (1910) 3413. 

SGHARNHORST, GERHARD JOHANN DAVID 
VON (1766-1813h Pruss. soldier and military writer ; 
Scharohorst and Stein, though thwarted by Napoleon, 
wore chief authors of reforms to which rise of Prussia 
was due ; S. wrote much on art of war ; taught at 
Military Academy, Berlin, and founded Berlin Military 
Association. 

SCHASSBURG, see SEOBSViB. 

SGHAUMBURG-LIPPE (62® 10' N., 9® E.), princi- 
pality, Ger. Empire ; capital, BUckeburg ; area, 
131 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 46,662. 

SCHEELE, KARL WILHELM (1742-86), Swed. 
apothecaiw who made great chemical discoveries; 
discovered oxygen; studied pyrolusite (MnO.) and 
discovered chlorine; prepared phosphorus from oones, 
discovered hydrocyanic (Prussic) acid, arsenetted 
hydrogen and Schoele’s green (CuHAsOs), prepared 
glyccnne and mimerous organic acids from natural 
sources. 

I 8GHEFFEL, JOSEPH VIKTOR VON (1826-86), 
Qer. poet and novelist ; b. Karlsruhe ; best works, 
Trompeter von SdoMngen (epic), Ekkehard (historical 
novel). 

SCHELDT, SOBKLDB, ESOAUT (60® 10' N., 3® 11' 


E.), river, France, Belgium, and Holland ; rises in Aisne 
department, and enters Norih Sea; passes Valenciennes, 
Oudenarde, Ghent, Antwerp ; lengtn, 260 miles ; navi- 
gable to Cambrai; tolls imposed, 1648-1863. 

8GHELLING, FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH 
VON (1776-1864), Ger. philosopher, founder of Objec- 
tive Idealism ; b. Wiirttemberg ; prof, at Jena, Mumoh, 
Berlin. His philosophy shows several stages of 
development; at first, an adherent of Fichte 
later, combined Subjective Idealism with Spinozism, 
producing a ‘ System of Identity.* The ego does not 
make the non-ego, nor the non-ego the ego ; both are 
forms of the revelation of the Absolute Ego. The 
Absolute divides itself into polar opposites, positive, 
ideal, spirit, and negative, real, nature ; reason being 
the * Indifference Point.* Mind and matter are then 
two aspects of a higher unity ; nature is visible spirit, 
spirit, mvisible nature — an identity perceived by ‘ In- 
tellectual Intuition.* Subject and object are in all 
things, combined in differing degrees. History shows 
three stages of development : a period of Nature, found 
in Gk. poetry and religion; of Fate, at end of the 
ancient world ; and of Providence, commencing with 
Cihristianity. S.’s thought is influenced by Neo- 
platonism, Boehmo, and Bruno, and approximates to 
mysticism. 

SCHENECTADY (42® 44' N., 73® 69' W.), city, on 
Mohawk; capital, Schenectady County, New York, 
U.S.A. ; seat of Union College ; knitted goods ; agri- 
cultural implements ; electrical machinery ; burned by 
French and Indians, 1690. Pop. (1910) 72,826. 

8CHENKEL, DANIEL (1813-86), Swiss Prot. 
divine ; became advanced liberal in theology ; prof, 
at Basel and Heidelberg; opposed Catholic tendencies. 

SCHERER, EDMOND HENRI ADOLPHE 
(1816-89), Fr. scholar. 

SCHEVENINGEN (62® 16' N., 4® 18' E.), fishing 
town, watering^lace, on North Sea, S, Holland province, 
Netherlands; Brit, fleet defeated Dutch off S., 1653. 
Pop. 24,000. 

SCHIEDAM (61® 64' N., 4® 24' E.), town. S. Hoi- 
land province, Netherlands, at junction of Sohie and 
Maas; manufactures gin. Pop. (1911) 33,236. 

SCHILLER, JOHANN CHRISTOPH FRIED- 
RICH VON (1769-1806), Ger. poet and dramatist ; b. 
Marbaoh ; entered military school, Ludwigsburg, 1773, 
and Stuttgart, 1775 ; first drama, Vie Eduber, appeared, 
1781 ; followed by the tragedies. Die Verschtudrung dcs 
Fiesco tu Qenua (1783) and Kabale und Liehe (1784) ; 
visited Leipzig, 1786, then Dresden ; formed intimate 
friendship with Korner. Don Carlos was completed, 
1787 ; in the same year S. visited Weimar, where he 
began his two historical works on Thirty Years War, 
and Netherland’s War of Independence. Prof, of 
History at Jena Univ., 1788 ; formed intimate and last- 
ing friendship with Goethe, 1794. To S.*8 last period 
belong fine ballads (Der Bing des Polykrates, Der 
Taucher, Das Lied von der Olocke, eto.), lyrics, Ihe great 
classical drama Wallenstein (1800), and dramas Maria 
Stewart^ Die Jungfrau von Orleans (1801), Die Brant von 
if essina (1803), Wilhelm Tell (1804); 8. was unfortu- 
nate in money matters, and suffered from constant bad 
health during his latter years ; a fine character and 
great dramatist, S. ranks next to Goethe in Sturm und 
Drang period. 

Carlyle, Life ; Nevinson, Life ; Robertson, 8. after a 
Century I R^, 8Js Dramas and Poems in England 
(1906). 

SCHILTBERGER, JOHANN (Hans) (1381-1440), 
Ger. traveller ; captured by Turks while fighting 
for Hungarians, 1396, and travelled about for years 
as slave; finally escaped and wrote valuable, though 
occasionally untrustworthy, Reisebuch, 

SGHIPKA PASS, SmPEA PasS (g.V.). 

SCHISM, separation from a church : Gbeat S. was 
division between Gk. and Lat. Churches ; Western S. 
(XIV. and XV. cent’s) was due to rival claims to papal 
chair. See Antipopb, Papacy. 

SCHISTS (Gk. sehistos, split), rooks of foliated 
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structure found in tnoUmorpliio or crystalline rocks 
os gneiss, mica • schist, hornblende - schist, and in 
Ruoli regions as Central Alps, Himalayas, Saxony, 
Scandinavia, Scot. Highlands, and N.W. Ireland, k 
splits easily, hence name. 

SCHIZOMYCETES, see BACTERIOLOGY. 

8CHLAGINTWEIT, surname of five brothers 
(Germans) who became famous as scientific ex- 
plorers : — Hermann (1826-82), Adolf (1829-57), 
Eduard (1831-66), Robert (1833-86), and Emil (1836- 
1904). 

SCHLAN (60® 13' N., 14® 3' E.). town, Bohemia, 
Austria; coal mines. Pop. (1911) 9683. 

SCHLAN GENBAD (60® 6' N., 8® 6' E.), watering- 
place, Hesse-Nassaii, Prussia ; mineral springs. 

SCHLEGEL, AUGUST WILHELM VON (1767- 
1846), famous Ger. critio and translati^r ; b. Hanover ; 
ed. Gottingen ; travelling companion to Madame do 
Stael ; translated 17 of Shakespeare’s plays ; cele- 
brated for lectures delivered in Berlin and Vienna on 
lit. and art. 

SCHLEGEL, KARL WILHELM FRIEDRICH 
VON (1772-1829), Ger. critic and poet; b. Hanover; 
wrote Vbtr die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, Frag- 
incnie (treatises), Lucind’e (novel), etc. 

SCHLEIDEN, MATTHIAS (1804-81), Gorman 
botanist, devoted to plant histology. 

SCHLEIERMACHER, FRIEDRICH DANIEL 
ERNST (1768-1834), Ger. theologian and philosopher; 
b. Breslau ; s. of army chaplain ; ed. Moravian 
institutes at Nieeky and Barby ; forsook orthodoxy 
and studied Plato, Spinoza, and Kant at Halle ; eminent 
preacher, critio, and translator of Plato ; champion of 
moral and political reforms ; brought about, in 1817, 
union of Lutheran and Reformed Churches in Prussia. 

In epistemology, S. approximates to Kant, though 
with more practical interest. Knowledge implies a 
material factor from sense, and a formal, from the 
understanding. The highest knowledge, however, that 
of God, cannot be so derived, whence the supreme 
value of religion. Religion is to be considered not 
merely as a means to social order and individual 
morality, and as expressing certain views of nature 
and history, but as that feeling in whioh man becomes 
conscious of bis own destination ; it is based on a 
feeling of absolute dependence on God, through 
which is revealed to man his own immortality. 
Historical religions depend on the communication to 
others of one’s consciousness of God. This is particu- 
larly true of Christianity, whioh is essentially a reb'gion 
to be realised through experience, centred in the 
personality of Christ the Redeemer. Faith in Christ 
depends on a pious disposition common to us and to 
Him ; through it wo beheve in the fundamental facts 
of (’hristianity. Doctrines of devil and of fall of 
wicked angels are rejected. 

Munro, SchleiermacJier. 

SCHLEIZ (60® 34' N., H® 48' E.), town, on Wics- 
enthal, principality of Keuss (younger lino), Germany. 
Pop. (1910) 6504. 

SCHLESWIG (64® 30' N., 9® 34' E.). town, seaport, 
on Sohlei inlet; capital of Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia; 
has cathedral and ducal castle ; tanneries, flour-raiils. 
Pop. (1910) 19,909. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN (64° 62' N., 9® 9' E.), 
province, Prussia, bordering on North and Baltic 
Seas ; area, 7338 sq. miles ; surface generally plains 
and moors; drained by Eider and Elbe; crossed by 
Kaiser Wilhelm Canal ; capital, Schleswig ; agriculture 
important ; live stock raised ; manufactures textiles, 
hardware, boor ; shipbuilding carried on. 

History. — SoTn..BSWiG was inhabited in IL cent. B.c. 
by Cimbros. Afterwards Angles settled on E., Frisians 
on W., and Jutes on N. coast. Dan. inroads followed, 
and Dan. province of Schleiaswic or Hethaby founded. 
Henry I. of Germany established (934) mark of 
Schleswig in district wrested from Denmark between 
Eider and Schlei ; Otto I. formed bishopric of Schleswig, 
849 ; reconquered by Canute, 1027, and became Dan. 


duchy. Gerhard, Count of Holstein, seized duohj, 
restored it, 1330, but stipulated that on death of 
Valdomar V. it should come to his family ; Qerhard VI. 
of Holstein was invested, 1386. Holstein, originally 
part of duohy of Saxony, had become separate county, 
1106. When Christian I. succeeded to duohy and 
county, 1460, he promised to maintain union and 
observe liberties. Holstein, Schleswig, and Stormam 
wore erected into duohy by Emperor Frederick IIL, 
1474. In partitions of possossions of house of Olden- 
burg (?.u.), 1544 and 1581, Schleswig booame Dan. 
fief, while Holstein remained German, but they 
retained single administration under their respective 
rulers, the king of Denmark and Duke of Gottoro. 
Duke of Gottorp succeeded to Russ, empire as Peter III. 
(g.v.), 1762, and in 1767 Catherine IL renounced right 
in the duchy ; confirmed as Dan. state on dissolution of 
Roman empire, 1806, but Holstein with duchy of 
Lauenburg became member of Ger. Confederation by 
Treaty of Vienna, 1816. 

Rise of national consciousness brought friction with 
Denmark ; claim was made that the duchies wore not 
subject to feminine succession, and that if Denmark 
passed to female heir they should descend to male heir, 
Duke of Augusteuburg ; revolt, 1848, sustained by 
Prussia, Schleswig being admitted into the Ger. 
Confederation. The Danes occupied Schleswig, were 
defeated by Prussian invaders, but forced Prussia to 
retreat, 1850, and stamped out revolt with aid of 
Austria. The powers aweed, 1862, that Prince Christian 
of Sondorburg-GliicksDtirg was heir of Denmark and 
the duchies. Renewed opposition caused Denmark 
to grant independence to Holstein and Lauenburg, 
1863, but incorporate Schleswig. AVhen king of 
Denmark died, 1863, a strong party supported Aiigusten- 
burg’s claims to duchies against (Jhristian IX. of 
Denmark and installed him. Invasion of Prussia and 
Austria to enforce agreement of 1852 ended in sub- 
jugation of Denmark and cession of its rights in 
Holstein, Schleswig, and Lauenburg to Austria and 
Prussia, 1864 ; instead of establishing Augustenburg, 
they divided the duchies at Gastein, 1865, but soon 
quarrelled, and after groat Prussian victory over 
Austria at KdniggrntZy 1866, Prussia took alL The 
question of citizenship of Danes in the duchies was not 
settled till 1907, owing to Prussia breaking clauses of 
treaties of 1864 and 1866. Pop. (1910) 1,621,004. 

SCHLETTSTADT, town, on HI, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Germany ; centre of agricultural and vine-growing 
district. Pop. 10.610. 

SCHLEY, WINFIELD SCOTT (1839-1911), Amor, 
admiral ; rescued Greely, 1884 (see Polar Rboions) ; 
second in command at Santiago, 1898 (see Sfanish- 
Ambeican War). 

SCHLIEMANN, HEINRICH (1822-90), Ger. 
archesologist, distinguished os the excavator of the sites 
of Troj^ and Mycomo. The treasures he unearthed at 
'J'roy are now in the Ethnological Museum at Berlin, 
those from Mycen» in tho Polytechnic at Athens. 
The rasults of his work are described in Schliemann's 
FxcavatioTis, edited by Madame Sohliemann. 

SCHLOSSER, FRIEDRICH CHRISTOPH 
(1776-1861), Ger. historian; b. Jover ; wrote History 
of Iconoclastic, Emperors of the East ; World History of 
the German People ; History of XV IIL Cent,, etc. 

SCHLOZER, august LUDWIG VON (1735- 
1809), Ger. historian; b. GaMstedt, Wurttemberg; 
best works are AUgemeine Noratsche Oeschichte, trans- 
lation of Russian ohronciler Nestor up to 980 ; Well- 
geschichte im Auszuge und Zusammenhang, 

SCHLGsSELBURG (60® N., 32® E.), town, on 
Nova, St. Petersburg, Russia. J^op. 6600. 

SCHMALKALDEN (60® 43' N., 10® 28' E.), town, 
summer resort, Hosso-Nassau, Prussia; manufactures 
hardware ; scene of SchmalJcaidic League, in defenoe of 
Protestantism, 1630. Pop. (1910) 10,020. 

SCHMERLING, ANTON VON (1806-93), 
Austrian statesman and judge ; leader in attempted 
revolution, 1848 ; became pros, of diet, minister of 
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interior and of foreign affairs ; resigned, 1851, and 
refused office till now constitution was granted, 1862 ; 
retired, 1865. 

8GHNAPPER, THE AUSTRALIAN, seo Sba 
Bbsam. 

SCHNEEBERG (60* 1' N., 12® 10' E.), town, king- 
dom of Saxony ; embroidery and lace industries. Pop. 
0200. 

SCHNEEKOPPE (60® 46' N., 15® 37' E.), mountain 
(5200 ft.) in the Riesengobirge, Germany ; meteoro- 
logical station. 

SCHNEIDEMUHL (53® 9' N., 16® 43' E.), town, 
Posen, Prussia ; iron manufactures. Pop. (1910) 20,129. 

SCHNITZER, EDUARD, see Emin Pasha. 

SCHNORR VON XAROLSFELD JULIUS (1794- 
1872), Ger. painter ; prof, at Mimich and Dresden ; 
and, amoM many other works, designed 180 pictures to 
illustrate Biblical narratives. 

SCHOLASTICISM, a term applied to no fixed 
doctrine or school, but to philosophio work extending 
over several hundred years ; an exposition of Christian 
dogma on Gk. principles, aiming at the reconciliation 
of faith and reason ; according to some, commenced in 
VIII. cent. — so including the Britons Alcuin and 
Erigena (qq^v ,) — according to others, as late as the 
mid-XI. ; in either case, was most flourishing from this 
latter date till the middle of the XIV. The first 
scholastics had few Gk. philosophical writings. Plato 
was practically unknown to thorn, and the logical 
doctrines of Aristotle imperfectly understood till the 
XII. cent. In the XIII. his other works were available 
in Latin translations by Arabic and Hebrew scholars. 
Seo Arabs (Arabian PmLosopnY). 

S. presents throe ^ints of view — the theological^ 
dealing with Church dogma, the mystical, treating of 
personal piety, and the classical, referring to Gk. 
philosophy. From this third aspect, it was mainly the 
old problem of * Univorsala' which occupied attention, 
the question of Realism and Nominalism (qq.v.). The 
issue once raised, its importance was immediately 
grasped, in its connection with the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Real Presence, the Status of the Church. 
Discussion falls into three periods. IMrst, the Platonic, 
in the XI.-XII. cent’s, when Anselm (1033-91), 
Abp. of Canterbury, affirms the real existence of the 
universal prior to the concrete things in which it exists. 
Anselm is the author of the doctrine ‘ Credo ut intel- 
ligam,* and of the ‘ ontological ’ argument for God’s 
existence (see Kant). In this period also we find 
Roscellin, an extreme Nominalist (general notions 
mere names, with no objective reality), Abelard 
(1079-1142), intermediate between the opposing 
doctrines, Bernard of Clairvaux, and Peter 
Lombard. The second period is the Aristotelian, the 
Stagirite’s writings being now more widely known. 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-74) makes Aristotle a pillar 
of Christian dogma ; reason is inadequate to discern 
the highest truths, e,g. of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
but is supplemented by revelation ; the two are not 
opposed, but are different stages in the aoqiiirement 
of knowledge. The third period, from the XIV. cent., 
shows this union of reason and faith broken. Duns 
ScoTUS (1274-1308) contends that the Christian 
doctrine transcends reason and requires belief ; he 
enlarges the sphere of authority and refers on many 
subjects to the will of God. The rival schools of 
Thomiata and Scotists discuss which is greater, Will or 
Intellect. William of Occam revives the Noininalism 
of Roscellin ; reason is poworlosa to establish any 
article of faith. 

From the mystical aspect we find a movement 
towards the exaltation of personal holiness, most 
prominent in the later part ot the period. Prominent 
are Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonavbntura the 
Seraphic Doctor, Francis of Assisi (1182-1226). 
founder of tho Grey Friars, and Dominic, founder of 
the Black Friars. The Christian ideal became the 
rapt contemplation of the sufferings of Christ, and a 
life of poverty and chastity. Later mystics were 


John Taulbr of Strassburg and Thomas k Kbmpib 
(see Imitation of Chbist). 

The doctrine of s. was hastened bv events outside 
the Church — the exploration of tho East and the dis- 
covery of the West, the revolutionary Copornican 
theory of the heavens, the claim to the right of private 
judgment, tho revival of learning after the fall of 
Constantinople, the 

^ , by the Italians Telesio (g.u.) and Bruno 
burnt, 1600). A period of transition extended from 
1460 to 1600, and led up to the commencement of 
modem philosophy in tho XVII. cent. 

S. has been criticised as philosophising in support 
of a foregone conclusion, as exhibiting minute (and 
somewhat unjustly), puerile speculation, but making 
no advance on Aristotle, as neglecting history, experi- 
ence, Languages ; it has been admitted, however, to be 
distinguished by great subtlety of thought and rare 
development of ontological notions. There has been a 
revival of s. among Roman Catholics, and there is a 
flourishing school of s. at Louvain Univ., where its 
adherents have shown that it is not averse to empiricism, 
and that only one of its sides is apologetic. 

Father Riokaby, S.J., Scholasticism; De Wulf, 
Scholasticism, Old and New. 

SCHOMBERG (SCHONBERG), DUKE OF, 
Friedrich Hermann (c. 1650-90), soldier ; distin- 
guished under Turenne and in Portugal, 1660-65; 
marshal of Franco, 1675, bub fled at revocation of 
Edict of Nantes, 1685; second in command to Prince 
of Orange in invasion of England ; captain -general of 
Eng. forces, 1689 ; slain at Jialtle of the Boyne, 

SCHOMBURGK, SIR ROBERT HERMANN 
(1804-65), Eng. traveller of Gor. birth ; sent by Royal 
Geographical "Soo. to explore river Essequibo, he 
discovered lily Victoria regia ; government surveyor of 
boundaries of Guiana, honco ‘ Schombiirgk Lino * 
between Guiana and Venezuela. 

SCHONEBECK (52® 2' N., 11® 44' E.), town, Pruss. 
Saxony, on Elbe ; manufactures chemicals. Pop. (1910) 
18,305. 

SCHOneberG, town, Brandenburg, Prussia ; 
suburb of Berlin. Pop. (1910) 172,823. 

SCHONFELD, EDUARD (1828-91), Ger. as- 
tronomer ; studied architecture, chcra., and astron. ; 
app. director Bonn Observatory, 1875. 

SCHONINGEN (52® 8' N., 10® 57' E.), town, Bruns- 
wick, Germany ; chemical works. Pop. (1010) 9773. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY ROWE (1793-1864), 
Amer. traveller and ethnologist ; lived for 30 years 
among Indians ; married an Indian girl ; discovered 
Mississippi source ; wrote much on Indians and travels. 

SCHOOLS, see Education. 

SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR (1788-1860), Ger. 
philosopher *; founder of modem pessimism ; b. Dantzig ; 
od. Gottingen and Berlin ; d. Frankfort ; was 
morose, suspicious, egotistical ; chief works, The World 
as Will and Idea (1819), The Will in Nature (1836). 

S. reduces Kant’s d priori sources of knowledge to 
one, and rejects the thing -in -itself. The estlential 
form of thought is the principle of causation. Tho 
world of phenomena is an ideal representation, an 
appearance. The fundamental thing in us is will ; 
intellect is secondary, and since what is essential to us 
is tho ultimate principle of everything else, the entire 
universe is essentially a self -objectifying will. Will is 
to bo taken in a wide sense, including every exertion 
of power with a purpose ; it can exist without con- 
sciousness, and is shown in spontaneous animal 
actions, and in every force and power of tho vegetable 
and inorganic worlds. Will expresses itself in forms 
equivalent to Plato’s * ideas,^ inner essences of 
things forming a graduated series up to man, tho 
highest form of life. Each member has its particular 
forces, and between individuals there is a perpetual 
conflict and tho survival of the fittest. Hence pessi- 
mism ; all willing comes from want and suffering, 
satisfaction is illusory; human lifo is endloss pain, 
conflict, and struggle ; the human ‘ virtues ’ are but 
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refined egoism, and pity is the sole virtue ; the world 
contains infinitely more pain than pleasure, and is the 
worst possible world. Escape is provided (1) by 
dwelling in pure thought ; (2) by overcoming the 
will-to-hve ; not suicide, but asceticism, and sub- 
duing of all bodily desires. 

Wallace, Lift (1800) ; Caldwell, Schopenhauer's System 
(1803). 

SCHORL, compound of quartz and black 
tourmaline (^.w.); of igneous origin; occurs associ- 
ated with granite and crystalline schists ; is granular 
in texture and found in masses ; colour grey ; some- 
times contains quantities of white mica and tinstone ; 
fine-grained and splinters easily. 

8CHOUVALOFF, see SHtJVALOV. 

SGHREIBERHAU (60° 40' N., 16° 30' E.), village, 
health resort, Silesia, Prussia ; glass-works. Pop. 
(1910) 6656. 

SCHREINER, OLIVE, Mrs. S. C. Cronwright 
ScHBSiNBU (1869- ), S. African novelist ; pseudo- 

nym, * Ralpn Iron * ; became famous with her Story of 
an African Farm (1893). 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ PETER (1797-1828), 
Austrian composer; b. and d. at Vienna. Having a 
fine voice, and being already well grounded in music, 
he obtained, in 1808, a place in the choir school of the 
Imperial Chapel, and his compositions soon figured 
in the concert programmes there. Later he had 
lessons from Salieri, the intimate of Mozart. For 
three years he assisted in his father's school, but this 
period produced some of his finest songs, including The 
Erl King^ and music became his sole profession. For 
a time he was music-master in the household of Count 
Esterhazy, the only fixed appointment he ever held. 
Gradually his songs made an impression, and ho 
extended his range, producing with feverish anxiety 
operas, cantatas, masses, symphonies, quartets, and 
chamber music of all kinds. His /or(c, however, was 
the lied. No fewer than 006 songs are credited to him, 
and in this department alone ho was unquestionably 
the most fertile and original melodist who ever lived. 

Life, by Frost (1886), Duncan (1906); Clutsara, 
Schubert (Masterpieces of Music). 

SCHULTZE, MAX JOHANN SIGISMUND 
(1826-74), Ger. histologist ; prof, of Anat. at Halle, 
1864, and Bonn, 1869 ; most important work was on 
the cell theory. 

SCHULZE-DEL1TZ8GH, FRANZ HERMANN 

(1808-83), Ger. lawyer, politician, and philanthropist; 
established first Provident Soc. at Dolitzsch, 1 850 ; 
held first Qenossenschaftatag, 1869 ; established GenoS’ 
eenschafts-Banky 1865. 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT ALEXANDER (1810- 
1866), Ger. composer; b. at Zwickau; d. at Endenich, 
near Bonn. Studying first for the law, he yielded to 
his musical leanings, and was in the way of becoming 
a pianoforte virtuoso when ho lamed his hand by 
a self-contrived mechanism for producing supple- 
ness of the fingers. 'J’honcoforward he devoted 
himself almost entirely to composition and literary 
musical work. Beginning with songs, he gradually 
attempted larger forms, and his works include com- 
positions for orchestra, chamber music, organ and 
pianoforte music, the latter of essential importance in 
its class. Among his vocal works should bo mentioned 
the cantata Paradise and the Peri and the opera 
Oeruyoeva. Latterly he became mentally unhinged, 
and after trying to drown himself, was confined in 
an asylum. His wife, Clara Schumann (1819-96), 
was a distinguished pianist. 

Landon Ronald, Schumann (Masterpieces of Music, 
1912); Fuller Maitland, Life (1884); Roissmann, 
lAfe and Works (1886). See also Letters of Robert 
Schumann (trans. by H. Bryant). 

SCHCRER, EMIL (1844-1910), Prot. divine; prof., 
Leipzig, 1873, Gdttingon, 1895. 

8CHURZ, CARL (1829-1906), Amer. statesman, 
general, and publicist. S. was expelled as revolution- 
ary from Germany and France ; became leader of 


Republican party in Wisconsin; important member 
of Republican National Convention, 1860; com- 
mandod Union division in Civil War ; represented 
Missouri in U.S. Senate, 1869-76 ; Sec. of Interior in 
Hayes’ Cabinet, 1877-81 ; reformed civil service ; 
universally respected ; author of excellent biographies 
and Reminiscences. 

SCHUYLER, PHILIP JOHN (1733-1804), Amer. 
general and politician ; commander of forces for 
invasion of Canada, 1776-77 ; owing to illness re- 
mained at Albany, but incurred blame for retreat 
from Crown Point and Ticonderoga ; life written by 
Georob Washington Schuyler (1810-88), whose 
son, Eugene (1840^90), was well-known author and 
diplomatist. 

SGHWABACH (49° 20' N., 11° 2' E.), town, 
Bavaria, Germany ; manufactures needles. Pop, 
(1910) 11,196. 

SCHWABISCH-HALL, see Hall. 

SCHWALBACH (50° 8' N., 8° 4' E.), watering- 
place, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia ; mineral springs. Pop. 
(1910) 3211. 

SCHWANN, THEODOR (1810-82), Ger. anat- 
omist and physiologist ; prof, of Anat. at Louvain, 
1838, and later Li6go, 1847 ; made important re- 
searches on nervous tissues, process of digestion, and 
initiated theory of the cellular origin and develop- 
ment of all the tissues. 

SCHWANTHALER, LUDWIG MICHAEL (1802- 
48), Ger. sculptor ; produced vast number of excellent 
works, including statues of Goethe, Jean Paul, and 
Mozart, and a colossal statue of Bavaria, 60 ft. high. 

SCHWARZ, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1726- 
98), Prot. pastor; preached Christianity in India. 

SCHWARZBURG-RUDOLSTADT (50° 40' N., 
11° 10' E.), principality and state, in Thuringia, 
Germany ; consists of several detached portions 
divided into upper and lower divisions. Pop. (1910) 
100,702. Capital, Rudolstadt. 

SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN (61° 20' 
N., 10° 46' E.), principality and state, in Thuringia, 
Germany ; consists of two divisions, upper and lower. 
Pop. (1910) 88,917. Capital, Sondershausen. 

SCHWARZENBERG, Ger. family founded by 
Erkinger von Seinsheim, who acquired Franconia, 
1420, and became baron of empire. Chief member, 
Adam (1687-1641), minister of George William of 
Brandenburg in Thirty Years War. 

SCHWARZENBERG (60° 33' N., 12° 34' E.), town, 
kingdom of Saxony. Pop. (1910) 6367. 

SCHWARZENBERG, KARL PHILIPP, PRINCE 
OF (1771-1820), Austrian general ; fought against 
France, 1805-9 ; commanded Austrian contingent in 
Fr. invasion of Russia, 1812, but, perhaps purposely, 
gave little help ; field -marshal, 1813 ; generalissimo 
of army of Allies ; won battle of Leipzig and led two 
invasions of Franco. 

SCHWARZERD, see Mrlanchthon. 

SCHWARZWALD, see Black Forest. 

SCHWECHAT (48° 10' N., 16° 30' E.), town, 
Lower Austria ; largo brewery. Pop. (1911) 8601. 

SCHWEDT (63° 3' N., 14° 17' E.), town, on Odor, 
Brandenburg, Prussia; tobacco, cigars. Pop. (1910) 
9480. 

SCHWEIDNITZ (60° 60' N., 16° 28' E.), town, on 
Weistritz, Silesia, Prussia ; woollens. Pop. (1010) 
31 329 

SCHWEINFURT (60° 3' N., 10° 13' E.), town, on 
Main, Lower Franconia, Bavaria ; manufactures paint, 

‘ Schweinfurt green.* Pop. (1910) 22,194. 

SCHWEINPURTH, GEORG AUGUST (1836- ), 
Ger. explorer and scientist ; led expedition to E. 
Africa, 1869-71 ; discovered river Welle, but believed 
it to be tributary of Chad ; contributed to knowledge of 
ethnology. 

SCHWELM (51° 18' N., 7° 20' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia ; iron and steel goods. Pop. (1910) 20,432. 

SGHWENKFELD, KASPAR (1490-1661), Ger. 
Prot. divine ; a man of noble birth and refined 
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character ; influenced by Luther’s theology, but then 
diverged from it ; tried, unsuccessfully, to mediate 
between Lutheran and Zwinglian views of Eucharist ; 
later persecuted by Lutherans ; his peculiar mystical 
theology made his Christology unorthodox. 

SCHWERIN.— <1) (63** 38' N., 11® 26' E.) town, on 
Lake Schwerin ; capital, Mecklenburg Schwerin, Ger- 
many; chief buildings are the ducal palace and XV.- 
cent. cathedral; manufactures furniture. Pop. (1910) 
42,519. (2) (62® 36' N., 16® 30' E.) town, on Warthe, 
Posen, Prussia; cigar factories. Pop. (1910) 7004. 

SCHWERIN, KURT CHRISTOPH, COUNT 
VON (1684-1767), Pruss. general ; entered army, 
1720 ; commanded picked troops which overran 
Silesia, 1741, 1744, 1766-67 ; slain at battle of Prague ; 
monument on field. 

SCHWERTE (61® 27' N., 7® 34' E.), town, West- 
phalia, Prussia ; iron goods. Pop. (1910) 13,702. 

SCHWETZ (53® 24' N., 18® 24' E.), town, on Vistula, 
W. Prussia ; manufactures sugar. Pop. (1910) 8046. 

SCHWETZINGEN (49® 23' N., 8® 36' E.), town, 
Baden, Germany ; cigars, beer. Pop. (1910) 7876. 

SCHWIEBUS (62® 16' N., 16® 30' E.), town, 
Brandenburg, Prussia ; manufactures cloth. Pop. 
(1910) 9333. 

SCHWYZ (47® 6' N., 8® 47' E.). canton, Switzerland, 
bordering on Lakes of Zurich and Lucerne ; area, 361 
sq. miles ; surface hilly, reaching extreme height of 
c. 9060 ft. in Kinzigkulra ; S. was one of original can- 
tons ; formed league with Uri and Unterwaldon in 1291, 
and defeated Austria, 1316 ; contains monastery of 
Einsiodeln ; language is German ; religion, R.C. ; chief in- 
dustry, agriculture; cattle, sheep, pigs, and goats raised. 
Pop. (1910) 68,428. Opital, Sohwyz, has pop. 8100. 

SCIACCA (37® 29' N., 13® 6' E.), seaport, Girgenti, 
Sicily ; coral fisheries. Pop. 26,000. 

SCIATICA, term applied to neuralgia of the great 
sciatic nerve, which passes from the pelvis down the 
back of the thigh to the foot. The neuralgia is often 
due to exposure to cold or wet, and may be associated 
with a constitutional tendency towards rheumatism or 
gout, while any pressure upon the nerve, as, for in- 
stance, by a tumour, may cause an attack. Pain is felt 
behind the hip- joint, increasing in severity and running 
down the back of the thigh, or, again, the pain may 
affect certain parts only, e,g, the knee ; the pain is in 
creased on moving the limb, and the nerve is tender to 
the touch. In regard to treatment, any constitutional 
cause must first be treated, while quinine or aspirin may 
be administered with benefit. Liniments containing 
belladonna or opium may be rubbed in to relieve pain, 
and counter-irritants and cupping are employed. Need- 
ling the nerve, injection of alcohol into the nerve, and 
cutting down upon the nerve and stretching it, and the 
employment of electricity are all measures which are 
carried out with good results. 

SCIENCE is a systematic arrangement of demon- 
strative facts relating to the external world as recorded 
by our sense-impressions. The terra is, however, 
variously employ^. It is correctly used to denote 
the results of those inquiries into the phenomena of 
nature which can be pursued by means of observation, 
experiment, and disciphned reasoning founded thereon. 
It is also employed in connection with such studies 
as philology, ethics, rehgion, psychology, education, 
history, economics, and sociology. But the validity 
of the claim of such subjects to be seriously regarded 
as sciences depends on the extent to which the scientific 
method, referred to above, is applied to them ; and in 
this respect they vary. 

The question as to what constitutes, or is included 
within, the legitimate sphere of science is one which 
opens up the whole range of speculative discussion as 
to the nature of human knowledge, and cannot be 
more than indicated here. The method of science has 
been already pointed out. It collects facts, arranges 
them, attempts to establish the order of sequence 
among each CToup, and seeks for correlations between 
groups. It tnus reaches conceptions which, embodying 


its results in abbreviated form, are termed scientific 
laws. Such expressions have, it is true, no greater 
validity than can be conferred upon them by the mass 
of particulars on which they are founded. But they 
have certain well-marked peculiarities which distinguish 
them from, or which are denied to, most other human 
judgments. In the first place, they ore subjected to the 
severest criticism : the accuracy and sufficiency of the 
data, the method of their arrangement, and the ration- 
ality of the deductions made from them, can all bo 
called in question by the numerous workers in the 
same field of inquiry. Secondly, the judgments so 
formed are impersonal and, as far as any product of 
the human mind can be, ore free from bias. Thirdly, 
they command practically unanimous consent in 
normally constituted minds which are capable of 
understanding the terms in which they are expressed. 
A sharp distinction has thus to be drawn between the 
region of ascertained data and that of speculation, 
more especially if the latter, by projecting pseudo- 
Boientific methods into any possible realm beyond 
that of sonse-irapression, attempts to settle questions 
with which science has nothing in common. At the 
same time, the attempt to restrict scientific investiga- 
tion must be resisted, for whatever is or claims to 
be positive knowledge falls legitimately within the 
scope of scientific method, and must justify its exist- 
ence accordingly. It is impossible here to give any 
adequate illustration of the more particular methods 
of scientific inquiry. But much may be gleaned 
from a study of the genesis of such conclusions as 
Newton’s laws of motion and gravitation, the method 
of spectrum analysis. Maxwell’s electromagnetic 
theory of light, the conservation of energy, the con- 
duction of electricity through gases and the electron 
theory, the kinetic theory of gases, the discovery of 
radioactive substances and their transformations, 
the investigations which led Darwin to the Origin of 
Specif and the theory of natural selection, the rise of 
embryology and the manner in which it sheds light on 
the development of animal and vegetable forms, the 
germ theory of disease and especially the work of 
Pasteur, and the investigation of malaria and its mode 
of transmission. 

Jevons, Principles of Science ; Pearson, Orammar of 
Science ; Merz, Ilielory of European Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century ; Clifiord, Essays and Common 
Sense of the Exact Sciences ; Whetham, Recent Develop- 
ment of Physical Science. 

SCILLITAN MARTYRS, twelve Christians mar- 
tyred in N. Africa in persecution of 180 A.D. ; contem- 
porary account of their martyrdom is preserved. 

SCILLY ISLES (49® 66' N., 6® 20' W.), group of 
several islands and numerous clusters of roc^ l3dng 
27 miles S.W. of Land’s End, Cornwall, E^land; 
largest is St. Mary’s, next in importance being Trescoe 
and St. Martin’s ; of granitic formation ; mild climate ; 
most of inhabitants employed in cultivating early 
vegetables and growing flowers for London market. 
St. Mary’s contains the only town, Hugh Town. Pop. 
(1911) 2097. 

Motheraolo, Isles of Scilly (1910). 

8CIPIO, Rom. family of gens CorneHoL Chief 
members ; Publius, consul, 218, general against Hanni- 
bal, slain by Hasdrubal in Spain; the famous Elder 
and Younger Pubuus Coeneuus Scipio, Africanus 
(q.v.); Publius, Nasica Serapio^ consul, 138, led 
aristocracy against Gracchus ; last of lino, infamous 
Publius, consul, 66 a.d. 

SGIPIO .flBMlLIANUS, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS, 

Afeicanus Minoe (186-29 b.c.), s. of Lucius iEmiUus 
Paulus, adopted by P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus, son of 
Scipio Africanus the older ; destroyer of Carthage and 
conqueror of Numantia. 

SCIPIO, PUBLIUS CORNELIUS, AfeiOAIOJS 
Majoe (237-183 b.c.), great Rom. general ; restored 
Rom. courage after defeat by Hannibal, and finally de- 
feated Carthaginians in 2nd Punic War ; dan., Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi. 
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SGISSOB-BXLLS, soo updcr Gull Family. 

SCISSORS, Bee Cuti.ery. 

SGIUROMOBPHA, a Bub ordor of RoDENTS (q.v.). 

8GIUBUS, Squirbels {q.v.), 

SCODBA, see Scutari. 

SGOLIIDiC, see Wasps. 

SGOLOPAX, Woodcock, see Plover Family. 

SGOLOPENDBA, a genus of Centipedes ; see 
Myriapoda. 

SGOLYTIDiE, seo under Rhynohophoeous 
Beetles. 

SGOMBBID/B, see Mackerel. 

SCONE (66® 26' N., 3® 26' W.), village, 2 miles 
from Perth, Pe 2 *thshire, Scotland; place of coronation 
of Scottish kings. 

8COPAS (ti. IV. cent, b.c.), Gk. sculptor ; worked 
at Athens for 26 years, and assisted with the sculptures 
for the Mausoleum at HalioaiTiassus in Asia Minor. 

8GOBESBY, WILLIAM (1789-1867), Eng. Arctic 
explorer and scientist ; s. of whale-hsher, William S., 
whom he sucoeodod as commander of Rtaolution^ 1810; 
pub. Arctic Regions, 1820 ; explored east coast of 
Greenland, 1822 ; retired, wrote and preached ; Mag- 
netical Investigations important. 

SCORPION FLIES {Mecaptera, or Panorpida), a 
separate order of Insects, long included with Neurop- 
t<era. The common name arises from the tail-like 
segments of the body, which in Panorpa can be curved 
over the back — Scorpion- wise — and which bear a 
terminal pair of pincer claws. They aro carnivorous 
insects, furnished with a long beak, long antenna?, and 
four long wings, slightly net-veined. The larvte are 
terrestrial and caterpillar- like. Two genera are British. 

SCOBPIONIDA:, see Scorpions. 

SCORPIONS {Scorpionida?., nn order ol Arachnida), 
carnivorous, nocturnal Arachnids, which remain con- 
cealed during the day, but issue in search of prey at 
night. They food on small creatures, insects, and 
spiders, which aro seized by their huge ‘ nippers * or 
and stung to death by means of the poison- 
laden sting which terminates the ‘ tail ’ ; confined to 
tropical and subtropical countries. 

SCOT AND LOT (old law term), rates paid by 
certain people ; only payers had parliainontary and 
municipal franchiso. 

SCOT, MICHAEL (early XII. cent.), Scot, philo- 
sopher ; studied in England, Franco, and Italy ; learnt 
Arabic at Toledo, and trans. Aristotlo into Latin ; 
friend of Emperor Frederick II. ; famed as wizard and 
astrologer. Life, by Brown (1897). 

SCOT, REGINALD (16.38-99), Eng. writer ; wrote 
The Diacoverie of Witchcraft (1584) to disprove exist- 
ence of witches. 

SCOTER, see under Duck Family. 

8COTISTS, see Duns Scotus and Soholasticism. 

SCOTLAND. — That part of Great Britain lying N. 
of England, embracing Outer and Inner Hebrides and 
other islands oIT the W. coast, also Orkney and Shetland 
in N. ; bounded bv England and Solway Firth on S., 
Atlantic Ocean on N. and W., North Sea on E. ; greatest 
breadth, 164 miles ; greatest length, 254 miles. Coast- 
line is c. 2300 miles and Area 29,796 sq. miles (exclusive 
of some 600 sq. miles of inland waters). Capital is 
Edinburou {q.v.). 

The Coast-line is exceedingly irregular — ospooially 
the W. coast, which is eaten away with estuaries and 
soa-lochs, of which the chief aro: (from N. to S.) 
Lochs Broom, Torridon, Linnhc, Fyne, Long, and 
Firth of Clyde ; on the S. is Solway Firth, on the N. 
is Pentland Firth ; E. (from N. to S.) lie the largo 
Dornoch, Cromarty, Beauly, and Moray Firths, also 
Firths of Tay and Forth. The principal Cai'ES on the 
W. are Mull of Galloway (most southerly point). Mull 
of Cantyro and Ardnamurchan Point (most westerly 
headland) ; in N, arc Capo Wrath and Duncansby 
Head, with Dunne t Head (farthest N.) between them ; 
on the E. are Tarbet Ness, Kinnaird Hoad, Biiohan Ness 
(most easterly point), Fife Ness, and St. Abb’s Head, 

The coast is also dotted with numerous Islands, 


especially the W. coast. Stretching almost the whole 
lon^h of that coast lie the Hebrides or Western Islea, 
divided out into Outer and Inner Hebrides — the largest 
being Long Island (comprising I^wis with Harris, 
Benbocula, and N. and S. List), Skye, Mull, Jura, and 
Islay ; farther S. in Firth of Clyde he the islands Arran 
and Bute (together forming county of Bute). On the 
E. coast the islands are small and few — the Bass Rock, 
Inchkoith, and Isle of May in Firth of Forth. The 
islands on the N. are included in two groups — the 
Orkney Islands (with Pomona, the largest, and 67 small 
islands), separated from the mainland W Pentland 
Firth, and (some 66 miles farther N.) Shetland — a 
group of 28 islands (of which Mainland is the principal) 
and some 70 islets ; both those groups constitute 
separate counties. 

The Interior of Scotland is divided into throe natural 
geographical divisions — the Highlands, the Central 
Lowlands, and the Southern Uplands; these divisions 
are also in accordance with the geological structure of 
the country. The Highlands is the name given to the 
mountainous and picturesque region to the N. and W., 
occupying nearly one-half of the area of Scotland. 
Their southern boundary is roughly a lino drawn N.E. 
from Dumbarton to Stonehaven. They consist of a 
succession of more or less parallel confluent ridges, 
cut by longitudinal and transverse valleys, the portions 
thus isolated rising as separate mts. The surface is 
exceedingly rugged — heather moors, woodlands, stony 
wastes, and rugged crags and rocks, and in many parts 
wild and even inaccessible. In the N. W. the watershed 
lies very near the shore. The heights are exceedingly 
uniform, with an average of some 1600 ft. in height. 
The loftiest Mountains are : Ben Nevis (4406 ft.), in 
Inverness, the highest mt. in the Brit. Isles ; Ben 
Maedhui (4296 ft.), in Aberdeen ; Brairiach (4248 
ft.), in Aberdeen and Inverness ; Cairntoul (4241 ft.), in 
Aberdeen ; Cairngorm (4048 ft.), in Aberdeen and 
Inverness ; Aonach Boag (4004 ft.) and Aonaoh Mor 
(3999 ft.), in Inverness. There are 46 other peaks over 
3600 ft. in height (the word Ben is the Gaelic for 
mountain). For linguistic and other reasons low-lying 
coastal regions of Kincardine, Aberdeen, Moray, ana 
Band (E. of the Grampians), flat Caithness, and 
Orkney and Shetland Is. are reckoned as belonging to 
Lowland Scotland as opposed to Gaelic -speaking Celtic 
Highlands. 

The second division is the Central Lowlands, lying 
immediately S. of the Highlands. The general eleva- 
tion of the Central Lowlands does not exceed 360 or 
400 ft. They include such heights as the Sidlaw or 
Ochil Hills, in Perth and Forfar, the Lomonds in 
Fife, and the Pentland Hills near Edinburgh. The 
principal hills form two interrupted belts which may bo 
called the Northern and Soutnern Heights, with the 
low tract drained by the Forth and Clyde lying between. 
The two highest points aro Bon Clough (2362 ft.), one 
of the Ochils, and Tin to (2335 ft.). 

The third division, the Soiithern Uplands, lies S. 
of a line drawn N.E. -wards across Scotland from Irvino 
to Dunbar ; for the most part, somewhat tamo and 
monotonous ; includes the Lararaermuirs (chiefly in 
Haddingtonshire) and to the W. the Moorfoots (with 
two heights over 2000 ft.) ; the Moflat Hills, with 
Broad Law (2764 ft.); the T^owthers; and then moun- 
tain-masses (with Merrick, 2764 ft.) in Galloway; and 
the Cheviots — a belt of hills, rising along the Eng. 
border. 

There are, properly speaking, no mountain * ranges ’ 
in Scotland. The mountains are caused by denuda- 
tion, The harder rooks (slates, schists, etc.) of the 
Highland regions have resisted erosion far more than 
the softer rooks (sandstone, etc.) of the Lowlands. The 
tablelands of the Highlands and Southern Uplands are 
of immense antiquity, valleys having been formed in 
them long before the Old Rod Sandstone period. 

An exceedingly important feature of Scotland is its 
Valleys, which run, generally, N.E. and S.W, longi- 
tudinally, and which have their trend defined by geo- 
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logical struotiire. The largest valley or geological into obsenrify till the close of the VI. cent. At that 
fra^ure is the Great Glen (or Glen More) stretching period the Fiots dwelt N. of the Firths of Forth 


from Loch Linnhe to Inverness. Other valleys are and Clyde, the Scots from Ireland occupied Dalriada 
those of the Garry and Tay, in the S.E. Highlands; (Argyllshire), the Brit, kingdom of stretched 

also the valleys of the Forth in S.E. and the Clyde in southwards from Dumbarton, and the Anglian kingdom 


S.W., and many other cions and straths (Gaelic for a of Bernicia from tho Forth to the Toes. Christianity 

1 . 1. V ^ o y , . - o 


broad valley). 

The principal Rivees are tho Tay 


was the main unifying force. The Scots were already 
miles in Christians. St. Columba converted the Piets (e. 




length), flowing through Fife and Forfar, and for scenery 1 665), St. Munqo tho Britons, and St. Cuthbert 
one of the most beautiful 
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temperature than is duo to its position on the 1 the Angles of Lothian, between the Forth and the 
globe. This is especially felt in winter, when the Tweed. 
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the Angles of Lothian, between the Forth and the 
Tweed. 

coast escapes many severe frosts experienced inland. Tho second inmulso towards unity was furnished by 
Owing to tho position of tho mts. the climate on W. the aggression, first of Northumbria, and later of tho 

coast is wet, and on E. dry. Northmen, who eventually settled in tho N. and the 

Western Isles. In 844 Kenneth MacAlpin, king 
HISTORY. 0 f Scots, became ruler of the Piets and Scots. His 

The history of Scotland begins with tho invasion successors strove to extend their territory southwards, 

of Aoricola (80 A.D.). Tho departure of tho Romans In 1018 Malcolm II. (1006-34) by his victory at Car* 
from Britain again plunges the history of Scotland ham acquired Lothian, and in tho same year his grand- 
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Bon succeeded to the throne of Strathclyde. Thence- 
forward Strathclyde belonged to the Scot. Crown, 
though the aouthorn part (Cumbria) was conquered by 
England in 1092. 

Under Maj^colm III. (1067-93) Scotland was inllu- 
enced by the Norman Conquest of England. Refugees 
from Northumbria rendered the Teutonic element 
in the Lowlands preponderant. Maloolm*s marriage 
with the fugitive Eng. prinoeaa, Margaret, began a 
process whereby the Soot, monarchy became detached 
from Celtic, and identihed with Teutonic interests. 
This policy was furthered by Margaret’s reform of the 
Celtic Church, and continued by her sons Edgar (1097- 
1107), Alexander I. (1107-24), and David I. (1124-53). 
Under David, feudalism took root in Scotland. Nor- 
man ofhcials, laws, and customs were introduced, and 
towns multiplied. Bishoprics were increased, parishes 
erected and tithes enforced. Celtic monastic bodies 
were expelled, and lavishly endowed abbeys were 
founded. David made good bis claim to Northumber- 
land, but his grandson, Malcolm IV. (1153-65), was 
forced to surrender it. In an attempt to regain it, 
William tub Lion (1165-1214) was captured at 
Alnwick, and forced by the Treaty of Falaise (1174) 
to acknowledge Henry II. as his feudal superior ; but 
he redeemed his independence from Richard I., and 
down to 1290 relations between the two countries re- 
mained friendly. The feudal organisation of Church 
and State became fully developed, and the Soot, 
monarchs were able to consolidate their kingdom. 
Alexander II. (1214-49) reduced Argyll, and 
Alexander III. (1249-80) recovered the Western 
Isles by the battle of Larga (1263). 

On the death of the Maid of Norway (1290), heiress 
of Alexander HI., the succession was disputed. Ed- 
ward I. of England decided in favour of Baluol 
(1292-90), all the claimants having acknowledged Scot- 
land a fief of England. Edward, by exacting his feudal 
rights, provoked the Scots to resistance. Wallace for 
a time maintained the struggle for independence, and 
finally under Bruce (1306-29) it was won at Bannock- 
burn (Juno 24, 1314), and recognised by the Treaty of 
Northampton (1328). In Bruce’s reign the Scot. 
Estates, consisting of prelates, barons, and burghs, mot 
for the first time. England’s absorption in the Hun- 
dred Years War secured Scot, independence during 
the reign of David II. (1329-71). 

The accession of Robert II. (1371-90), the High 
Steward, son of Bruce’s dau., begins the House of 
Stewart, His reign initiates the struggle between the 
Crown and tho Barons, rendered too powerful by largo 
grants of land by Bruco. At tho death of Robert III. 
(1390-1406) the land was ruled by his bro., the Duko 
of Albany, James, Robert’s s. and heir, having been 
captured % tho English. James I. (1424-37), on his 
return, overthrew tho house of Albany, and repressed 
tho barons, by drastic punishments and forfeitures. 
These arbitrary measures led to the murder of tho 

y oet king. J ames II. ( 1437-60) crushed the Douglases. 

AMES III. (1460-88), in whose reign the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands wore acquired, surrounded himself 
with unworthy favourites, and was defeated and killed 
at Sauchiebum. Under James IV. (1488-1513) 

1 ‘ustice was reformed, commerce increased, a navy was 
milt, and the introduction of printing and the rise of 
a Soot. lit. signahsod tho intellectual expansion of the 
country. In 1603 James married Margaret, dau. of 
Henry VH., but in the contemporary intornational 
struggles, James, true to the Auld Alliance dating 
from 1295, sided with Franco. This led to the battle 
of Flodden, where James and most of tho nobility 
were slain. ^ With the aid of the clergy James V. (1613- 
42) maintained tho Franco-Scot, alliance. The rout 
of tho Scots at Solway Moaa caused his death a few 
weeks later. 

The reign of his dau., Mary Stewart (1542-07), is 
marked by tho triumph of the Reformation. Soot. 
Protostante, owing to their Eng. sympathies, were at 
first deemed unpatriotic, and for a time the clorioal 


Fr. party retained tho ascendancy. Scotland tended 
to become an appanage of the Fr. crown, especially 
after the marriage of Mary with the Dauphin. Dread 
of Fr. domination swelled tho ranks of tho Protestants, 
who, aided by Elizabeth of England, wore assured 
of victory by the Treaty of Edinburgh (1660). The 
religious revolution was accomplish^ in the same 

ear. A confession of faith drawn up by Knox and 

is ooUeaguos was ratified by Parliament, and all con- 
nection with Rome severed. When Mary returned 
from France (1561) she was obliged to aocept tho situa- 
tion. Her marriage with BothwoU, tho reputed 
murderer of her second husband, Darnloy, ruined her 
schemes for restoring Catholicism. Sne was im- 
prisoned and forced to abdicate in favour of her infant 
s.. Jambs VI. (1567-1626). Although she escaped, 
her adherents were defeated at Langaide (1668), and 
she fied to England. 

When James began his personal government Pro- 
testantism was tho established religion. For the next 
hundred years the struggle lies between the Kirk and 
the Crown. In 1692 James, unable to control the 
nobles, sanctioned an Act confirming Presbyterianism. 
By 1600, however, tho barons, enriched by crown 
grants of church lands, had sided with the monarchy, 
the power of the kirk had been chocked, and three bp’s 
bad been appointed by tho king, who regarded Episco- 
pacy as more compatible with the royal prerogative. 
His accession to tho throne of England (1603), through 
descent from Margaret, wife of James IV., increased 
his prestige, and before liis death ho had established 
Episcopacy. Charles L (1626-49) estranged the 
baronage by the Act of Revocation annexing all crown 
and church lands alienated since 1642, and his attempts 
to impose an Eng. Service Book on tho kirk roused 
an opposition which found expression in tho National 
Covenant (1638). By the Bishops’ War, Charles was 
forced to concede the demands of the Covenanters, 
and Episcopacy was abolished. In the Civil War 
the Scots, doubtful of the king’s sincerity, joined tho 
Parliamentarians by the Solemn League and Covenant 
(1643). Soot, hopes of establishing Presbyterianism 
in England wore frustrated by tho rise of tho Independ- 
ents, and mutual distrust ensued. Charles’s partisans 
wore thus enabled to raise a Soot, army in his support, 
but it was cut to pieces at Frealon (1048) by Cromwell, 
who came to an undorstanding with the Covenanters. 
Tho execution of Charles dissolved this compact. 
After Montrose’s unsuccessful efforts on his bonalf, 
Charles II. signed tho Covenant and arrived in Scotland, 
but the defeat of the Soots at Dunbar (1650) and Wor- 
cester (1651) placed Scotland for nine years under tho 
domination of tho Protootorato and Commonwealth. 

The Restoration was enthusiastically welcomed in 
Scotland. Tho nobles now supported tho Crown, 
and Episcopacy was restored. Tho Covenanters 
refused to conform, and tho history of the reigns of 
Charles II. (1660-85) and James VII. (1685-88) is 
mainly concerned with their attempts to subdue the 
recusants. Administrative severities led to the Pentland 
Rising (1666), Drumclog (1679), and Bothwell Bridge 
(1679). A remnant hold out against all * Indulgences,’ 
and were subjected to the cruelties of the Killing Time. 
Both Presbyterians and Episcopalians alike resisted 
James’s attempts to restore Catholicism, and the flight 
of James found Scotland ripe for revolution. The 
Estates declared tho crown forfeited, and offered it to 
William of Orange and his wife, Mary. Presbyterian- 
ism was re-established, and the Estates secured legis- 
lative independence by tho abolition of the Lords of 
the Articles, a committee which had rendered Parlia- 
ment an instrument of the royal will. 

Ecclesiastical disputes having been settled, the 
nation became absorbed in commoroo. The Darien 
Scheme evoked national enthusiasm. Its failure was 
ascribed to William and the Eng. Parliament, and tho 
di.saster convinced statesmen that two indei^ndont 
legislatures under one Crown were impossible in view 
of foreign relations. Under Anne (1702-14) the two 
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Parliaments were joined (1707), free trade being estab 
lished between the two kingdoms. The consequent 
commercial prosperity during the next fifty years 
silenced Scot, objections to the Union, and rendered 
abortive the Jacobite Risings of 1716 and 1746. From 
1760 to 1800 industrial development coincided with 
an intellectual revival during which Scotsmen made 
important contributions to lit. and science. Since 
the Reform Bill (1832), Scotland, while preserving its 
own church, law, and educational systems, has become 
more closely assimilated to England, and Scotsmen 
have played an active part in the development of the 
Brit. Empire. 

Hume Brown, History of Scotland to the Present 
Time 1911 ; also histories by Hill Burton, ]\Iaokin- 
tosh (1890), Andrew Lang (1900), Rait (1911), Mac- 
millan (1911); Thomson, Scotland a Work and Worth 
(1910). 

Products. — The staple Crops grown in Scotland 
are, in order of importance, oats, barley, wheat, beans, 
rye. The total area under crops and grass is 4,845,835 
acres ; area of arable land, 3,348,568 acres, chief 
shires being Aberdeen, Forfar, and Kincardineshire ; 
permanent grass, 1,497,207 acres ; total corn crop, 
1,218,066 acres, tho principal shires being Aberdeen, 
Forfar, Perth, and Fife. As regards Live Stoc k, tho 
total number of cattlo (in 1911) was 1,200,017, the 
chief shires being Abordoon and Ayrshire ; total 
number of horses, 206,474, including Shetland ponies 
and Clydesdale draught horses; of sheep, 7,164,342, 
notably Shetland. Highland blaokfaccd, and Cheviot 
breeds; of pigs, 171,115. 

The principal Minerals are coal, iron, shale, sand- 
stone, granite, load, etc., but especially coal and 
iron. The chief coal-fields are in Lanark and Fife, Ayr, 
Stirling, Midlothian, and Linlithgow. Iron is also found 
in these counties as well as in Renfrew and Dumbarton. 
Shale abounds in Linlithgow and Midlothian, Load 
is found in the Lead Hills and elsewhere. Granite 
is extensively quarried — especially in Aberdeen. 
Limestone is also general, but is most abundant in 
Midlothian and Fife. Sandstone and freestone arc 
quarried in nearly all parts of the country, and notably 
in Lanark, Dumfries, Ayr, and Forfarshire. Alumina 
is treated at works near Foyers in Inverness-shire. 
Vast numbers of people are employed in coal, iron, 
and shale raining ; also in connection with the working 
of other metals and in quarrying operations. 

Manufactures and Industries. — All great iron and 
steel foundries and engineering works are in close 
proidmity to coal-fields and shipbuilding yards. 
Iron and stool goods and machinery aro manufactured 
in Glasgow, Falkirk, and surrounding districts. Iron 
and steel shipbuilding — an industry of tho greatest 
importance in Scotland — is carried on mainly on the 
Clyde (Glasgow, Renfrew, Clydebank, Dumbarton, 
Port-Glasgow, Greenock, etc.); there are also sliip- 
building yards at Leith, Aberdeen, and Dundee. 
There aro paraffin works in Bathgate neighbourhood. 
The manufacturing of cloth forms another extensive 
and important industry ; twcods aro made in Tweed 
district—Galashiols, Hawick, Innerleithen, and Selkirk 
— and in various other towns, such as Aberdeen, Elgin, 
Inverness, etc. ; tartans are mostly manufactured 
at TilUcoultry, Bannockburn, and Kilmarnock. 1^1- 
marnock was tho original producer of carpets, now 
also manufactured at Aberdeen, Ayr, Bannockburn, 
Glasgow, Paisley. Glasgow and Paisley and neighbour- 
ing tewns are centres for cotton factories and seats 
of silk manufacture. An important Border manu- 
facture is hosiery — the principal town being Hawick. 

Other industrial centres are Dundee, for jute and 
hemp ; Kirkcaldy, for linoleums and fioorcloths ; 
AUoa, for fingering and other woollens ; Forfar, Perth, 
and Fife and Aberdeen, for linen ; Dunfermline, for 
finer linen ; Dundee, for coarser fabrics ; Paisley, 
for sewing threads. Lanark and Renfrew are in the 
front rank in tho cotton industry. Greenock is tho 
ciiief seat for the refining of sugar. Preserves and 


confectionery are manufactured in Dundee, Abordoon, 
Paisley, and Edinburgh. Glasgow is the centre for 
tho production of chemicals. Paper, stationery, and 
printing aro also important industries. Midlothian 
is the leading paper producing county ; stationery 
is manufactured at (Glasgow ; Edinburgh is famous 
for its printing. Brewing and distilling are valuable 
industries, although they do not give employment 
on any great scale ; tho foremost distilling counties are 
Argyll, Banff, Elgin, Inverness, Aberdeen, and Ross 
and Cromarty, and many others ; a very large propor- 
tion of distilleries in the U.K. are in Scotland ; the 
principal breweries are situated in Edinburgh neigh- 
bourhood. 

Tho Fishinq industry of Scotland is exceedingly 
extensive and important, and gives considerable 
employment ; the seaboard is divided into 27 fishing 
districts, the most proUfio being Shetland (N,), Fraser- 
burgh, Poterhead, Auerdeeri, Wick, and Anstruther (E.), 
and Stornoway (W.). Herring are caught off E., N., 
and W. coasts, as well as large quantities of haddock, 
whiting, sole, etc. There are also valuable coast and 
river salmon fishings. A few ships still go from Dundee 
to the Arctic Ocean for whale and seal fishing. 

Shipping and Communications.— Tho principal 
Ports in Scotland aro Glasgow, Greenock, Leith, 
Grangemouth, Dundee, Mcthil, and Burntisland ; 
much importation, however, is transacted through 
London. The chief imports arc grain, raw fibres 
(flax, cotton, jute, hemp), timber, and tropical products 
such as tea, sugar, etc. ; tho exports include manu- 
factured goods, coal, pig-iron, fish, hve stock, granite, 
paving-stones. 

The Roads in Scotland are excellent, well -engineered, 
and with good general surface, although remarkably 
liilly. Tho Railways aro also good ; the principal 
companies are the Caledonian^ the North British, the 
Qlaagow and South-Western, the Highland, and Great 
North of Scotland, Thero are several Canals, of which 
tho chief arc the Caledonian, stretching N.E. slant- 
wise from I'^ort William to Inverness, and, like tho 
Forth and Clyde Canal, uniting tho North Sea and 
Atlantic (3ecan ; the Crinan Canal, which joins Loch 
Fjnio and Jura Sound; and the Union Canal, which 
connects Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Religion. — Tho bulk of tho population is Presbyterian 

a form of Church government accepted by the 
Established Church of Scotland, the United Free and 
Free Churches — all the clergy being equal. There 
aro 84 presbyteries grouped into 16 synods ; a General 
Assembly — attended by over 700 membtTS — is held 
in Edinburgh annually. Roman Catholicism has a 
holding, especially in the Highlands ; and there is also 
tho Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

Education. — There aro four univ’s — St. Andrews, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh (see Universities). 
Elementary education is compulsory between 6 and 14. 
There are over 3000 public schools and several hundred 
denominational and private schools. Tho School-Board 
system is in force. Attendance figures aro remark- 
ably high, and Scotland enjoys an enviable reputation 
for tho standard and widespread distribution of its 
education (seo Education). 

About 200,000 persons speak Gaolio as well as 
English, and several thousands (a dwindling number) 
Gaelic only. 

Government. — Scotland is represented by 10 peers 
in tho Houso of Lords and 72 members in the House 
of Commons. The mauagomont of Scot, business is 
under tho charge of tho Seo. for Scotland. At tho 
Anglo-Scottish Union (1707) Scotland retained many 
institutions of its own, and its old system of Law, 
which, however, has gradually approximated to 
Eng. Law, Tho Supremo Court in ci\^ cases is the 
Court of Session — with 13 judges, acting in an Inner 
and an Outer Houso ; the Inner, with two divisions of 
4 judges each, and tho Outer with 5 judges, called 
Lords Ordinary and sitting in soparjito courts ; appeals 
may bo made from the Lords Ordinary to either 
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division of tbo Inner House, and decision is held as 
decision of Court of Session, from which appeals may 
be made only to the House of Lords. A High Court of 
Justiciary sits at Edinburgh, and is formed by the 
lord justice general, the lord justice clerk, and the 
other judges of the Court of Session. Circuit Courts 
meet in various towns throughout the county. 
Another court with criminal jurisdiction is the Shcrilt’s 
Court. The principal law officer for the Crown is the 
Lord Advocate, who is assisted by a Solicitor-Concral 
and Advocates Depute. Practical administration of 
law is under the control of Sheriif -Depute. The public 
prosecutor for counties is called the procurator-fiscal. 

For Local Government purposes Scotland is divided 
into 33 shires (or counties), viz. — Aberdeen, Argyll, 
Ayr, Banlf, Berwick, Bute, Caithness, Clackmannan, 
Dumbarton, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Elgin (or Moray), 
Fife, Forfar, Haddington, Inverness, Kincardine, 
Kinross, Kirkcudbright, Lanark, Linlithgow, Nairn. 
Orkney, Peebles, Perth, Renfrew, Hoss and Cromarty, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, Shetland, Stirling, Sutherland, 
Wigtown. The cities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, Dundee, arc each a county of a city. 

Scenery, Historic, and literary Attractions. - 
Scotland is exceedingly popular as a holiday resort, 
and the Highlands afford splendid shooting, deer- 
stalking, fishing, etc., to a great number of summer and 
autumn^ visitors from England and abroad. The 
Royal Family resides at Balmoral when in the Scot. 
Highlands. Scotland also affords much interesting 
country for the tourist — the wild and picturcscpie 
Highlands, the romantic vale of the Trossaclis, tho 
Scott country in tho Borders, Burns’s country in 
Ayrshire. There arc many ancient battlefields and 
ruined castles to attract the historian and much to 
interest tho antiquary, including among other things 
a circle of standing stones in Orkney, and several 
ancient cathedrals, of which four have been restored or 
are in use — St. Mungo’s, Glasgow ; St. Machar’s, 
Aberdeen ; St. Magnus, Kirkwall (Orkney) ; St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, was erected as a collegiate church and 
became a cathedral in tho XVll. cent, for a short lime. 

Groomo, Ordnance QazcUetr of lScolland(V:iO\); Geikic 
(Sir Arch.), Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection 
with Physical Geology (1901); Atkinson, Jjocal Govern- 
merit in Scotland (1904); Dron, The Coal-fields of Scot- 
kind (1902); Murray’s Handbook Scotland (1900); 
Henderson and Watt, Scotl-and of To-day (1907); 
Palmer and Moncrieff, Bonnie Scotland (1904); Eyro 
Todd, Scotland^ Picturesque and Traditional (190*0); 
Lauder, Scottish II iver a Dean Ramsay, Remin- 

iscences of Scottish Life and Character \ Census (1911) 
Blucbook. 

Population.— Clcnsus of 1911: male, 2,307,603; 
female, 2,451,842 — total for Scotland, 4,759,445. 
In 1707 (estimated), 1,050,000; census pop., 1811, 
1,805,864; in 1801, 3,002,294; in 1901,4,472,103. 

Scotland, Church of, is Presbyterian, as have re- 
mained tho offshoots from it. This type of Church 
government seems to be essentially Scottish ; it has 
never, flourished to the same extent elsewhere. It 
dates from the Reformation, and the Scot. Church was 
modelled on that of Geneva, with Calvinism as its 
doctrine. In 1557 tho attack on Roman Catholicism 
was begun, and tho first Covenant sigm^d ; and in 
1560 tho First Book of Discipline was published, which 
cleared all Catholic observances and laid great emphasis 
on preaching tho Word. Tho Church was at first 
under the leadership of Knox. 

In 1578 appcar(^u tho Second Book of Discipline; tho 
moderate episcopacy which existed was abolished, 
and Presbyterianism estabbshed. James I. tried 
to introduce Eng. ecclesiasticism into Scotland, 
episcopacy was reintroduced, 1592, but opposition was 
provoked by the Articles of Perth, drawn up in 1618, 
which commanded tho observance of Christmas and 
Easter, kneeling, communion, etc. Charles 1. did 
little at first, but in 1030 a liturgy was ordered. When 
this was read in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, in July 1637, 


an uproar, in which Jenny Gbddes figured, was pro- 
voked. In 1638 the National Covenant was drawn 
up, in which the nation bound itself to defend Presby- 
terianism, and the Articles of Perth and liturgy were 
abolished. Presbytcrl'inism was now dominant in 
Scotland, and was also beginning to affect England, 
and in 1643 a Solemn League and Covenant was 
entered into by the two countries, and a Confession 
was drawn up by the Westminster Assembly and 
accepted by Scotland too. 

The Restoration produced the inevitable reaction, 
and tho Covenanters were bitterly persecuted. 
With the accession of William and Mary persecution 
was at an end, and tho Presbyterian Scot. Church once 
more on a safe footing. The House of Hanover was 
Protestant, hence Presbyterians were more favoured 
than Episcopalians. 

A standing difficulty in the Church was tho exist- 
ence of lay patronage ; unsuitable men wore appointed 
to livings, and those of the parishioners who refused 
to recognise them founded meeting-houses. Hence a 
large number of dissenting chapels were founded in 
the XVIII. cent. The Secession Church formed by 
Ebenozer Erskine {q.v.\ deposed in 1733, was tho 
nucleus of the United Presbyterian Church. 
In tho Highlands the churches were very poor, and 
much was done to strengthen them. At the end of 
tho X\TII. cent, there came an evangelic revival and 
reaction against the ‘ Moderate ’ party. In 1843 took 
place tli(^ Disruption and foil riding of tho Free 
Church ok Scotland, wlien 451 out of 1203 ministers 
went out. Patronage was abolislied in 1874, and 
in tho XIX. cent, the Church lins improved its services 
with music, liturgy, etc., to which at first there was 
considerable opposition. Modern developments are 
a Disestablisliment movement, and more recently 
negotiations for Union of the Presbyterian Churches 
in ►Scotland. In theology the Scot. Cliurch has pro- 
duced religious philosophers rather than Biblical critics. 

Cunningham, History of the Church of Scotland. 

Scotland, Episcopal Church in, the ‘ (.luirch of 
England in Scotland ’ ; but tliough in communion, the 
two arc separate in organisiition, Scot, bisliops were 
consocratea in 1001, but E2:)iscopalianism never 
predominated, and after tho Revolution not im- 
mediately tolerated. 

SCOTS FIR, sec FiR, Pine. 

SCOTS GUARDS, see Guards, The. 

SCOTS, MIDDLE, a purely artificial literary 
language used by ►Scot . poets from Barbour to Lyndsay ; 
called by users ‘ Inglis ’ as opposed to Gaelic (‘ Scots ’). 

SCOTT, DAVID (1800-49), Scot, artist; hist, 
jiictiircs include Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Theatre. 

SCOTT, ROBERT (1811-87), master of Balliol 
Coll., Oxford, 1854; dean of Rochester, 1870; famous 
for Gk. Lexicon ho compiled together with Liddell. 

SCOTT, ROBERT FALCON (1868-1912), see 
Polar Regions. 

SCOTT, SIR GEORGE GILBERT (1811-78), 
arcliitect, a leading spirit in the Gothic revival ; built 
or restored a vast number of cathedrals, abbeys, and 
churches ; buried in Westminster Abbey. 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER (1771-1832), Scot, novelist, 
poet, and man of letters ; b. Edinburgh (Aug. 15) ; s. of 
WalUT Scott, W.S. ; sickly as a child, but later an 
active man, though lame ; cd. Edinburgh High 
School and Univ., studying for Bar. Poetry and 
Romance, however, fascinated him early. His first 
literary work consisted in translating Goethe, Burger, 
and other Ger. poets and collecting Scot, ballads 
{Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border y 1802). In 1797 he 
married Charlotte Charpentier (d. 1826), a Fr. refugee’s 
dau. ; app. sheriff - depute of Selkirkshire, 1799; 
lived at Ashesticl, 1804-12 ; removed to Abbots- 
ford {q.v.)y 1812. Tho Lay of the Last Minstrel (1805)^ 
followed by Mnrrnion (1808), Lady of the Lake (1810), 
Rokehy (1813), Lord of the Isles (1816), etc., placed S. 
in the front rank of narrative poets. 

Finding his ijlaco in popular favour threatened by 
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Byron, S. now turned to prose romance and published 
WaverUy anonymously (1814). Other * Waverlev 
Kovels * appeared with phenomenal success in quick 
succession, some being grouped as * Talcs of My 
Landlord ’ 1 Ouy Mannering (1816, WTitten in six 
yfeeka). Antiquary^ Old Mortaliiyy Black Dwarf {lSl6)t 
Bob Boy (1817), Heart of Midlothian (1818), Bride of 
Lammermoor, Legend of Montroae^ Ivanhoe (1819), 
Monastery, Abbot (1820), Kenilworth (1821), Pirate, 
Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak (1822), Quentin 
Durward (1823), 8t, Bonanza Well, Bedgauntlct (1824), 
Talisman, The Betrothed (1826), Woodstock (1826), 
Fair Maid of Perth (1828), Anne of Gcierstein (1829), 
Count Robert of Paris, Castle Dangerous (1831). Other 
works include Life of Napoleon (1827), History of 
Scotland (1830), Tales of a Grandfather (1828-31), 
editions of Dry den. Swift, etc., a Journal (1825-32 : 
pub. 1890), and Familiar Letters (pub. 1894). In 
1826 the failure of his printers and publishers, Ballan- 
tyne and Constable, involved S. as partner in debt 
amounting to c. £120,000, most of wnich ho cleared 
ere his death (through overwork) on Sep. 21, 1832. 
He was buried at Dr^djurgh Abbey (g.v.). 

His courageous, generous, healthy, gonial character 
endeared S. to friends and fellow-countrymen ; his 
works, espociaUy his novels, won him lasting world- 
wide fame. ‘ He created the historical novel,* says 
Saintsbury. S. was an indefatigable and extra- 
ordinarily rapid writer, with an inexhaustible gift 
for character - drawing and wonderful narrative 
owors ; his style is easy and careless, his plots 
iffuse. His master-pen vivified scenes, outdoor 
and indoor. Highland and Ijowland, characters 
heroic and lowly, humorous and pathetic. History 
and Romance, Middle Ages and ^Modern Times. Ho 
exalted and purified the Novel. Ho made Scotland 
known throughout the world. 

Many biographies (Hutton, Lang, Saintsbiiry, etc.) 
and coitions. Standard Life, by Scott’s son-in-law, 
Lockhart (j.v.) ; Husband, Concordance of Waverley 
Novels, 

SCOTT, WILLIAM, see Stowkll. 

SCOTT, WILLIAM BELL (1811-90), Scot, artist 
and poet ; painted series illustrating King's Quair on 
Penkill Hall staircase ; wrote Hades, an Ode (1846), 
Poems of a Painter (1864), Autobiography (ed. 1892). 

SCOTT, WINFIELD (1786-1866), Amer. soldier; 
captured Fort Erie, commanded at Chippewa 
and Lundy's Lane, 1814; commander-in-chief, 1841; 
captm’od Vera Cruz, and took Mexico, 1847 ; military 
treatises still used in U.S.A. army. 

SCRANTON (41° 22' N., 75° 46' W,), city, on 
Lackawanna ; capital, Lackawanna County, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. ; coal region ; silk fabrics ; iron-ware. 
Pop. (1910) 129,867. 

SCREAMERS {Palamedeidce), a family of Aquatic 
Birds with spurs on the wings ; found in forest regions 
of S. America. The Ciiaja or Chested »S. is domesti- 
cated and trained to herd flocks of geese. 

SCREW, a cone or cylinder of wood or metal 
having a spiral ridge {thread) running round it so as to 
form a uniform spiral groove. The distance ajiart of the 
turns of the thread is called the pitch. An external s. 
is a male s., an internal one (as in a nut), a female s. 
The s. is a modiOed form of the inclined plane, and 
may bo called a mechanism for transforming rotatory 
motion into translatory motion, or vice versa. For 
this purpose two elements are required, a s., as 
ordinarily so called, and a nut, the spiral ridge of the 
former corresponding with tho groove inside the 
latter. Then, if either element bo fixed, tho other 
w^ move forwards or backwards according to the 
direction in which It is rotated round the common 
axis. The most important application of the s. lies 
in the production of great pressure, as in the screw- 
wess and screw-jack. It is also largely used for 
boring purposes, e.g. gullet, augur, corkscrew, and 
common screw-nail. fact that tho distance 

traversed in one rotation may be varied through a 


wide range by altering the distance between the 
threads makes tlie s. of particular value in obtaining 
the delicate adjustments required in micrometers, 
microscopes, etc. Tho principle is also employed 
in the screw propeller. At one time there was no 
uniformity in s’s, and those of one maker did not fit 
those of another. Chiefly owing to the efforts of 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, s. threads are now made to 
certain standards, identical all over the world. 

SCREW PINE {Pandanus), genus of tropical idants, 
order Pandanacew, having aerial roots. 

SCRIBE, AUGUSTIN EUGfiNE (1791-1861), 
Fr. playwright ; wrote (with collaborators) about 
400 plays of all kinds ; Uttlo stylo and power of ob- 
servation. Best-known w'orks, Bertrand et Baton, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Bataille de Dames, also 
libretto of Les Huguenots, Le Pro-phete, VAfricaine, 
and other operas. 

SCRIBES, originally military tax-gatherers among 
tho Jews, but subsequently copjnsts of tho law and in 
New Testament times exegetists of tho law. Some 
rose to important positions in the Temple, or made a 
livelihood by copying out the law and drawing up legal 
documents. They were for the most part Pharisees, 
holding to tho letter of tho law and impatient of foreign 
influence. Christ condemns their hjqiocrisy. 

SCROFULA, term formerly applied to tubercu- 
losis {q.v.), speciallv of lymphatic glands and of bones ; 
king's evil (q.v.), old popular name for same condition. 

SCROGGS, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1623-83), Eng. 
lord chief justice ; s. of butcher ; of extraordinary 
coarseness and corruption ; presided at trial of persons 
denounced by Titus Oates ; impeached for illegally 
discharging grand jury, 1681, but saved by king. 

SCROPES OF BOLTON. — Sir Henry le Scrope 
(d. 1336), Eng. judge; Chief Justice of King’s Bench, 
1317-23; Chief Baron of Exchequer, 1330-36. — His 
bro.. Sir GoofIreyle Scrope (d. 1340), was Chief Justice 
of King’s Bench, 1324-27, 1328-38. — Sir Henry’s s., 
Richard le Scrope, Ist Baron (c. 1326-1403), distin- 
guished himself in Fr. and Scot, wars ; Lord Treasurer, 
1371 ; Lord Chancellor, 1378. William, his e. s., was 
created Earl of Wiltshire (g.?>.). — Henry le Scrope, 9th 
Baron (1634-92), was warden of West Marshes, 1562- 
i 92 ; Keeper of Queen of Scots, 1668 ; put down Rising 
of tho North, 1669. 

SCROPES OF MASHAM.— Richard le Scrope (c. 

1350-1406), s. of 1st Lord Scrope of .Masham ; abp. of 
York (1398) ; shared in RovolutioJ), 1390, and Percy 
revolt; surrendered at Shipton Moor; executed. — 
Henry, 3rd Baron (c. 1374-1416), Lord Treasurer, 
1409 ; executed for treason. 

SCROPHULARIACE^, herbaceous dicotyledons, 
including many familiar forms such as foxglove, snap- 
dragon, speedwell, and calceolaria. Many are semi- 
parasites deriving nourishment from the roots of other 
plants {e.g. liuphrasia, Rhivanthus). The flower is 
pentamerous ami usually zygomorphic, with from Lvo to 
four stamens and a bilocular ovary with an immense 
placenta. V'orbascum is exceptional in having an actino- 
morphic flower with live stamens. 

SCROTUM, BOO PvKrRODUcTivE System. 

SCRUB-BIRDS {Atrichornithidm), a family of two 
small Perching Birds {Alrichornis) found only in Aus- 
tralia. Tlioy live in dense undergrowth or in grassy 
places, and are excellent mimics. 

SCUDERY, MADELEINE DE (1607-1701), Fr. 
pricieuse novelist ; author of Artamine, ou le Grand 
Cyrus (1649-63), in 10 vol’s, and CUlie (1666), in 10 vol’s, 
much admired in their time ; depicted contemporary 
Ft. society ; wrote under tho name of her bro., Geoboes 
DE ScuD^BY (1601-67), writer of a forgotten epic and 
plays. 

SCULPTURE, the most enduring medium of art, 
has always served as a faithful and a lasting record 
of the lives of nations. At oven so remote a time 
as tho early Egyptian dynasties s. had attained to 
an excellence remarkable. Though their implements 
were of flint, or of metal no harder than bronze, the 
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technical proficiency of the Egyptians was truly mar- 
vellous and their works gigantic. 

Effsrpt. — Though we have no proof that the great 
Sphiiix at Gizoh is the oldest example of a. extant» it 
has been considered as such, and it is undoubtedly the 
most ancient of colossal figures, and, beyond dispute, it 
is the largest in the world Egypt, the cradle of the 
art, is strewn from end to end with the sculptured frag- 
ments of 6000 years, from the Ist dynasty, about 4777 
B.O., up to the Middle Ages. Until the close of the XVllI. 
dynasty, about 1300 B.C., Egyptian s. had, like the 
country’s civih'sation, developed and declined, reviving 
with renewed vitality from time to time ; but from this 
point the few short periods of renaissance that she en- 
joyed were stimulated by the administration of some 
foreign power. 

This period of decline was brought to a close by Cam- 
byses, who conquered Egypt in 626 B.c.,and s. developed 
under Persian influence until the entry of Alexander 
the Great two cent’s , later. The vigorous character of 
the Persians came as a revivifying element into the life 
of the nation. Through the preceding 4000 years, 
though suffering defeat and change of rulers, the 
Egyptian had proved adamant to the newcomers* in- 
fluence in his arts, the defeated absorbing the conquerors 
and retaining their own art, but little modified. But to 
the overbearing Persian, Egyptian custom, for the first 
time in her history, bowed ; the dominating character 
subdued the weaker and forced upon the decadent 
nation’s art her own traditions. 

With Alexander’s conquest in 332 b.c. followed a 
Grjdco-Eoyptian period, during which the influence of 
the Greeks is strongly marked. In particular this is so 
in the introduction of the naturally modelled eyes and 
mouth of their statues in place of the fiat representa- 
tions that characterised the traditional Egyptian work. 
This period, which is covered by the reign of Alexander 
and the dynasty founded by Ptolemy I., one of his 
leaders, terminated at the corning of Julius Caesar in 48 
b.c. and the importation of Roman ideas. At the death 
of Cleopatra VI., last of the Ptolemaic dynasty, in 
30 B.O., Egypt was given over entirely to Roman admini- 
stration, and its s., so far as it had been a world-wide 
influence, died, and for the succeeding seven hundred 
years the Graeco -Roman and Byzantine took its place. 

During the rule of Nero, 54-68 a,d., Christianity 
became a new influence, and, with the subsequent growth 
of the religion and of raonasticism, s. was enriched with 
forms and emblems pertaining to the now faith. This 
fusion continued until the close of the Roman Empire 
in Egypt and the Arab invasion of 039 a.d. With the 
withdrawal of the Romans in 642 and the ostabUshmont 
of the Saracens, s. practically ceased to exist. The 
coinage and motal-work for weapons and utilitarian 
purposes, which alone represented the art, were purely 
Saracenic, and as far as s. is concerned little interest 
attaches to these conditions, which continued to the 
Middle Ages and remain practically unchanged to-day. 

Greece. — The Asiatic nations that occupied the 
countries watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates, and 
which were contemporary with dynastic Egypt, are so 
intimately allied that it would bo difficult to discriminate 
between Babylonian and Chaldroan art, Assyrian, or 
Persian ; nor is it necessary to do so, in a general 
survey of the history of s. Henco the work of China 
also and of India may be passed over together with the 
Jap. and Buddhist, for only in a limited measure are 
their effects felt in Western styles. What Asiatic or 
Egyptian influences can be detected in subsequent 
European s. have been transmitted through the Greeks. 

The earliest records of Gk, s., which may be con- 
sidered in the least reliable, refer to the works of a 
group of sculptors for whom may stand the names of 
Dipcbnxts ana Scyllis, who came from Crete and 
settled on the Gulf of Corinth. The works of these men 
and their immediate followers in Corinth, Sparta, and 
./Egina,in Samos, Chios, and in Athens, were but attempts 
to make more lifelike the ru<lo forms till then employed, 
by disengaging the limbs from the mass of the figure, an { 


advance that was astonishing to those accustomed to a 
figure in one mass with limbs close joined to its sides. » 

These early sculptors advanced the art during the 
VI. and following cent’s before Christ, working in 
wood, ivory, and gold. Fine marble was quarried in 
Chios and other spots, and this also served as the 
material for the sculptors. There is a legend that 
tolls how, at this time, clay was first used by Butadbsa, 
sculptor of Corinth, in Greece for modelling, and tradi- 
tion immortalises the names of Rhoscus and Theo- 
DORUS, sculptors of Samos, in crediting them with the 
invention of bronze -casting. 

As in all countries and in every age, art is affected by 
the three great factors, religion, climate, and materials 
at command, so was the s. of the Greeks confined 
almost entirely to figure-work representing their gods, 
their ideals, and their heroes, and as fresh marble dis- 
tricts were explored, so did the use of this material 
become more general. With over-growing energy 
and refinement, s. emerged from the archaic period, 
and, with the impetus lent by the enthusiasm of 
Olympian games, it was advanced by Pythagorus, 
Calamis, and Myron at the close of the VI. cent. 
B.O., which at its death gave birth to Pheidias and the 
finest period of s. the world has known. Pheidias was 
bom at Athens about 500 n.o. This was ten years before 
the victory of Marathon, a circumstance that should 
be weD remembered in view of the strenuous life of tho 
Gk. nation at this time. That tho best period of s. 
should coincide with that in which Greece reached the 
zenith of her greatness is not surprising. Hardship 
was present in the form of the attacking Persians, and 
at their final overthrow in 480 b.o., Athens, the greatest 
of Gk. cities, was loft endowed with the energy and 
culture that produced the Parthenon, Argos, the school 
of the athletic type, produced tho sculptor Polyoleitus, 
who reached his prime about the year 440 b.c., and in 
the following cent. s. was further enriched by the 
works of Praxiteles and Soopas, by Lysippus, the 
naturalistic sculptor, and Demetrius. 

Here began tho decadence. With Alexander came 
tho Hellenistic Age, which may be counted from 
330 n.c. to 100 n.n., and which brought the art of 
Greece into contact with that of the East, It is amazing 
that two of the finest sculptured works of man should 
bo produced in an ago of decadence such as tho II. 
cent. B.c. Yet to this period is ascribed the mag- 
nificent Venus of Milo, and tho still more amazing 
Victory of Samothrace which, it is believed, was set up 
to commeraorato a sea-fight of 306 b.c. It is im- 
probable that the beauty of these works has ever been 
equalled, except by the sculptures on tho Parthenon 
of Pheidias. At the decline of art in Greece a weakly 
wave of energy moved oast, and Rhodes and Pergamum 
produced some fine examples. 

Home. — The balance of political power, however, 
now took a westward direction. Rome conquered 
Greece, and in 146 b.c. made of her a Roman province. 
To Rome were carried many fine examples of Gk. art, 
and towards tho end of the II. cent. b.o. began the 
Graeco-Roman Ago, a pale reflection of the Golden Age 
of Greece. One advance may be credited to Rome. 
Sculptured portraiture, seldom practised in Gk. art, was 
now developed, and by tho many line examples left to 
us we judge the Romans to have been supreme in this 
respect. Throughout the Roman Empire the influence 
of her B. spread to Egypt and Tripoli and tho shores 
of tho Mediterranean, over Central Europe, and west- 
ward to England at the close of tho pre-Christian era. 

Westward Movement. — In the IV. cent, tho 
encouragement given to tho Christian faith by tho 
Emperor Constantino gave rise to the new forms in 
architectural and statuary s. that are characteristic of 
the Early Christian and Byzantine work. It may be 
said that geographically with tho spread of Christi- 
anity s. advanc^ westward. The greatest centres 
of activity followed the Church with the cathedral- 
builders through tho shores of the Mediterranean to 
Spain, where the Saracenic style seems to have proved 
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too fttrong to the remnants of the Classic stvle fair 
footing, and oy the north of Italy moved through 
Franco to the Rhine provincos and to England. 

With the approach of the XI. cent., s. suffered in the 

G eneral depression at the expectation of the world’s 
emise, but, with the dawn of another age, the building 
and embellishing of cathedrals and palaces received 
fresh impetus, and, though no individual names have 
survived, the period between the XII. and XV. cent’s 
is rich in the charming and ingenuous work of the 
Gothio sculptors. With the XV. cent, came the 
Rbi^aissanok, that spread from Italy throughout the 
whole of Europe. While in the rest of Europe its effect 
on 8. was immense, in England the movement found a 
more natural expression in lit., and, though the Renais- 
sance affected in a small degree the country’s s., it was 
but as the extremest ripple spent in its ever-widening 
progress from the centre. 

Italy. — D onatello, Verrocchio, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michblanqelo, and Cellini, each in his turn 
a master of the Renaissance, have left their master- 
pieces to influence in no mean measure the s. of suc- 
ceeding cent’s. Soon after the death of Cellini, the 
inevitable decadence sot in. Ix'ast of the Renaissance 
sculptors from an artistic point of view, Cellini has 
never been excelled as a metal worker and goldsmith, 
and it is probable that to the deb<aRed and extravagant 
mannerisms of his followers, who admired and un- 
intolligontly copied him, was duo much of the techni- 
cally brilliant but decadent work of the Louis periods 
that followed. 

Modern Revival. — At Possagno, Italy, in 1767, was 
bom Antonio Canova, who, at the age of twenty-five, 
gave the first movement to a second Renaissance. 
Though the s. of his school was but a bare and lifeless 
imitation of the Greek, his work aroused that interest 
that gave to s. the encouragement it needed. Thirty 
years later ho was followed by Francis Chantry, the 
Derbyshire sculptor, who belongs more truly to the 
school of naturalism that now sprang up rather than 
to the pseudo-classic stylo of Canova, who inspired 
him. The naturalistic teaching provoked into activity 
sculptors in Italy, France, and Belgium, in Ger- 
many, England, and in North America. This phase, 
during which lived the great Frenchmen Houdon, 
Rude, and Carpeaux, waned at the death of Carrier- 
Belleuse in 1887, and with the rise to fame of Auguste 
Rodin came a general rebellion that hugged the principle 
of free thought iu art, and flung tradition to the winds. 

Liibko, History of Sculpture (2 vols., 1872) ; Mrs, Bell, 
Elementary History of Art, Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting (1895); Marquand and Frothingham, Text- 
Book of the History of Sculpture (1896); Radcliffo, 
Schools and Masters of Sculpture (1902) ; Toft, Modelling 
and Sculpture (1910) ; Ruskin, Aratra Penlelici (1872). 

SCURVY, Scorbutus, constitutional disease duo to 
lack of fresh animal and vegetable food, charactorised 
by aneemia, great weakness, spongy and swollen 
gums, and h.'Bmorrhagos. The symptoms come on 
gradually, with headache and a growing feeling of 
weakness and pains id the back, the gums then become 
swollen, bleed easily, the teeth are loosened, the breath 
is offensive, and there may bo constipation or diarrheoa ; 
swellings develop in different parts of the body, 
especially about joints, due to hflDmorrhago into the 
BUDCutanoous tissue and muscles, and there is ansomia, 
^th palpitation and breathlessness. The treatment 
is rest, a diet including fresh moat, green vegetables, 
and diluted lime or lemon juice (lime juice is served 
out to sailors to prevent scurvy), and the mouth 
should be washed out with dilute Condy’s fluid or 
potassium chlorate solution. S. is a terror to explorers 
m polar regions. 

SCURVY GRASS (Cochlearia), genus of plants, 
order Crucifera ; Common S. G. (C. officinalis), a Brit, 
seaside plant, bears white flowers. 

SGUTAOB (Lat. scutum, shield), feudal payment, 
introduced soon after Conquest, equivalent to military 
service due from knight’s fee ; forty days’ service, or 


payment, were due from tenant of wHole fee ; encroach- 
ments of Crown were forbidden by Magna Carta ; e. 
died out, XIV. cent 

SCUTARI (41® 3' N., 29® 2' E.), town, on Bospoms; 
famous cemetery; manufactures silk; garrison town* 
Pop. 100,000. S. is built on the site of Vhrysowdis* 

SCUTARI, ScoDRA (42® 1' N., 19® 28' K), town, on 
Lake Scutari, capital, vilayet of same name, Alba^ ; 
manufactures small-arms and exports grain and 
wool. Besieged by the Romans, 168 B.O., it fell during 
the Middle Ages into the possession of the Servians, 
who lost it to the Venetians ; acquired by Turkey* 
1479. During the Turko-Balkan War {q,v.) S. was 
besieged by Montenegrins and Servians, and the refusal 
of Montenegro to raise the siege led to an international 
naval demonstration at first ignored by Montenegro ; 
the town fell, May 1913, and was handed over to the 
Powers. 

SCUTIGERA, a genus of Centipedes; see 
Myriapod A. 

SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS (classical myth.), 
sea-monsters who dwelt on opposite sides of Messina 
Strait ; allegory arose from dangerous navigation there. 

8CYLLARIDEA, see Lobsters. 

SCYLLIUM, see imder Sharks and Doo-Fishbs. 

SCYPHOMEDUSiE, Aoalbphab. — The Soypho- 
racdus® (Lat. scyphus, from Gk. skuphos, * cup * 
or ‘ goblet,* and Gk. Medousa) or Acaleph® (from 
Gk. akalepha, ‘ nettle ’) form the second of the three 
great classes of Ccelentorates. They are jelly-fishes, 
and are generally relatively large in size, some forms 
attaining a diameter of 4 It. ; from Hydrozoon 
Modus® they aro cbstingiiished by the presence of 
genital products situated in the ondoderm, and by 
the absenoo of a velum or craspedon (hence the name 
Aguasfeda, sometimes given to the group) ; while from 
the Actinozoa they are distinguished by the absenoo of 
a gullet and of mesenteries. The jelly-fishes consist 
in general of a disc-like mass of transparent jolly sub- 
stance, phosphorescent in some species, within which 
the digestive cavitv, the genital organs, and radial 
canals aro visible. The edge of the disc is fringed with 
tentacles, and the mouth is placed at the end of a long 
process (the manubrium) which hangs from the centre 
of the under -surface and is often fringed with delicate 
filaments. On the margin between tlie tentacles are 
placed sense-organs, tentaculocysts or Bl(Uorhcd)s, which 
arc associated with a simple nervous system, and have 
to do with the balancing of the animal. Jelly-fishes 
swim slowly by gentle pulsations of the disc. They 
are extremely voracious, and capture with their ten- 
tacles prey varying from minute swimmin^boUs to 
comparatively large crustaceans and fishes. The sexes 
are separate, and the sexual products pass into genital 
sacs and thenco into tho gastric cavity, whence they 
escape to the exterior by the mouth. The life-history 
is complicated, tho egg developing into a free-swim- 
ming embryo which develops into a sedentary 
like hydratuba. This may give rise to a larva like 
itself, but usually it divides horizontally into a pile 
of larvro or Kjihyr®, which float away and develop 
into adult sexual modus®. 

Jelly-fishes are marine animals occurring in all seas, 
and generally found in tho open, most frequently in 
large shoals near tho surface. A few occur in deep 
water, and some forms, included in the order Stauro- 
MEDUS.E, are temporarily attached to seaweeds and 
stones by means of a short stalk. 

The shoals of jelly-fishes frequently oast on shore 
after a storm have been used by farmers as dressing 
for their fields. In China and Japan some are servea 
as food ; others are used as bait for fishes. On account 
of their stinging powers, many are obnoxious to bathers 
and divers. 

A peculiar relationship exists between the larger 
individuals and small fishes, such as young whiting or 
horse mackerel. These swim in the neighbourhood 
of the jellyfish, and at the least sign of danger seek 
shelter underneath the disc. 
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8CTROS (38* W N., 24® 36' E.), modem Skybo, 
island, in ^aean Sea, ancient Greece ; connected with 
Achilles mytL 

SCYTHIA, name applied in ancient times to the 
steppe region between Caucasus and Danube ; in- 
habited by nomadic and pastoral race, who acquired 
some measure of civilisation from the Greeks ; authori- 
ties differ as to whether they wore of Mongoloid or 
Aryan race. They invaded Media with success in the 
VII. cent. B.O., but were eventually expelled by 
Cyaxares ; they repulsed the attempt at conquest of 
Darius late in the VI. cent. B.o. ; decimatctl by the 
Sarmatians IV. cent. b.c. The eastern tribes 

established themselves by conquest in Persia in the 
II. cent. B.C., and in N. India in the I. cent. b.c. ; and 
here they held sway for several cent’s. The people 
are described by Herodotus, and seem to have been 
a degenerate race of unhygienic habits and addicted 
to cruelty when engaged in warfare ; apparently sub- 
divided into tribes, of which the Royal S’s was most 
important and exercised suzerainty over the rest. 
They worshipped a number of gods and goddesses, and 
in India professed Buddhism. 

SEA ANEMONE, a type of largo solitary polyp 
found in the sea attached to rooks, in crevices or clefts, 
or burrowing in the sand of the seashore ; may be 
readily distinguished by the brilliantly coloured 
tentacles, sometimes numbering 150, which surround 
the mouth, and to which is due their likeness to garden 
flowers. They may be minute creatures, but the 
Plvmosb Anemone, or Carnation Anemone of British 
coasts, may reach a height of 9 inches. They are 
voracious feeders, killing minute shrimps or larger 
prey by means of the stinging cells in their tentacles, 
and engulfing the morsel in their capacious sac-shaped 
stomach. Some of them live in constant association 
with particular species of crabs. S. A’s are enjoyed as 
delicacies on the coasts of Italy and South America ; 
they belong to the Zoantharian group of the class 
Aotinozoa (^.v.) amongst Ccelenterate animals. 

SEA BEARS, see SEALS. 

8EA BREAMS, PoBoiss, etc. {Sparida), broad, 
compressed, * bony ' fishes, found inshore in all the 
oceana Many are excellent food fishes, the most 
valuable being the Ameb. Shbbpshsad and the Aus- 
TBALTAN SCHNAPFEB. 

8EA BUTTERFLY, see under Gastebopoda. 

SEA CUCUMBERS, see Echinodebmata. 

SEA EAGLE, a member of the Hawk Family (g.e.). 

SEA LILIES, see Echinodebmata. 

SEA LIONS, see Seals. 

SEA LIZARD, see under Lizabdb. 

SEA MAT, see Polyzoa. 

SEA MOSSES, see Polyzoa. 

SEA PERCHES, see BaSSES. 

SEA POACHER, see Alxjqatob Fishbb. 

SEA SQUIRTS, Tunioata (g.v.). 

SEA SWALLOWS, Tebns, see under Gull 
Fakilt. 

SEA TROUT, see under Salmon Family. 

SEA URCHINS, see Echinodebmata. 

SEA WORMS, see under Chatopoda. 

8EABURY, SAMUEL (1729-96), Anglo-Amer. 
divine ; originally Congregationalist, then took Angli- 
can orders ; went to America, 1754 ; Prot Episcopal 
bp. of Conneotiout, 1783, and of Rhode Island, 1190 ; 
an able ecclesiastical statesman and administrator. 

SEA-CAT, name applied to various fishes, e.g. 
Wolf-Fish, Chim»ra. 

SEAOIAH, BEN JOSEPH, Saadu (892-942), 
Jewish scholar ; first attained fame in long contro- 
versy, defending Eabbanite calendar against ^raites ; 
app. chief of school of Sura as reward, but quarrelled 
with exilarch; was dismissed, 930, and, refusing to 
submit, was commanded by oaUph to retire, 933; 
restored, 938 ; much of his work is lost ; rest, written in 
Arabic, had small circle of readers, and was unknown 
in medisBval Europe ; valuable translation of books of 
Bible into Arabic ; theological treatises of importance. 


SEA-ELEPHANT, see under Oabnivoba. 

• SEA-FIG,* see under SpONOBS. 

SEAFORD (60® 47' N., 0® 6' E.), watering-place, on 
English Channel, Sussex, England. Pop. (1911) 4787. 

SEA-GULL, see Gull Family. 

8EAHAM HARBOUR (64® 60' N., 1® 20' W.), sea- 
port, on North Sea, Durham, England ; exports coal. 
Pop. (1911) 16,769. 

SEA-HARE, see under Gastebopoda. 

SEA-HEDGEHOG, name given to Sea-Urchin, 
Globe-Fish, Porcupine Fish. 

SEA-HORSE, see midor Pipe Fishes. 

SEA-KALE {Crambe mariiima)^ a hardy perennial 
with succulent leaves, growing on Brit, coast. The 
young foliage is used as a vegetable. 

SEAL (Lat. sigillum) was used in early Eastern 
civilisations as an authoritative stamp, but in the 
West the form has always been the impression of a 
design on some soft material, clay or wax, DV an instru- 
ment of hard metal — commonly lead, gold, or silver. 
Without the s. in important documents the signature 
was usually considered worthless. The royal s. was 
formerly placed on the face of the document, but 
in the XI. cent, it became customary for the s. to bo 
appended by thongs, and subsequently to bo engraved 
on both sides. W^ilo some of the Anglo-Saxon kings 
certainly used s's, Edward the Confessor's is the first 
of the Great Seals of England which pertain to the 
sovereign. The idea of the s. was that it witnessed to 
the personal presence of the writer of the document, 
or at least to nis or her personal authority for all that 
the document contained. From the time of the 
Middle Ages not only has the king had his private 
6., in addition to the ' Great Seal ' of the Crown, but 
nobles and higher clergy, law courts, public bodies, 
cathedral chapters, monasteries, municipalities, and 
government officers all have had their s’s to render 
legal documents authentic. Many of these s’s were 
things of exceptional beauty and the rare creations 
of artists and craftsmen, especially from the XII. to 
the end of the XIV. cent’s, the ^eat period of s’s. 
The ordinary shape was round or pointed oval. Bronze 
was the common material of the s. (or matrix) — 
silver being the choice of the wealthy, and lead of the 
poorer officials. 

W. do G. Birch, Catalogue of Seals in the British 
Museum : A. Wyon, Great Seals of England. 

SEAL - FISHERIES are prosecuted with two 
objects — the obtaining of the ‘ seal-skin ’ of commerce, 
valued at from £2 to £10 a hide, and the collection of 
oil. In the former case, the Fur or Eared Seals {Otariidee) 
are the victims, and the fisheries, owing to the limited 
distribution of such seals, are confined mainly to the 
N. Pacific in the neighbourhood of Boring Sea and 
Alaska, and to the S. Pacific about Cape Horn and 
the sub-Antarctic islands to the south thereof. Oil 
fisheries are more widely distributed, for the majority 
of seals possess a valuable supply of blubber under- 
neath the skin. The Earless Seals {Phocidcs) are killed 
in enormous numbers on the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador, of Greenland, Spitzbergen, Novaia 
Zemlia, and almost all the shores bordering the Arctic 
Sea, as well as in several Antarctic islands. In addition 
to their oil supply, used for lighting and lubricating, 
and reaching an annual production of 90,000 barrels, 
Earless Seals also furnish mdes, which are manufactured 
into leather. 

SEALKOTE, see Sxalkot. 

SEALS form two distinct families — ^the Tbub Seals 
{Phocidcs) and the Eabbd Seals {Otariidcs) — ^in the 
Pinnipedia group of Cabnivobss (g.v.). Their life is 
chiefly passM in the sea, for they come ashore only for 
repose or for breeding purposes. They feed mainly on 
fishes, crabs, and molluscs, but some Antarctic species 
catch and devour Penguins. The most salient distino- 
tions between True and Eared Seals are that the former 
have no external ear, have hairy palms and soles, and 
hind-limbs permanently stretohea behind; while the 
latter, which include Fub Seals, Haib Seals, Sea 
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BsAB8,and Sia Liovs, have a small external ear, naked 
palms and soles, and can turn their hind-limbs forwards 
in normal fashion. Seals are found in almost all seas, 
but are absent from the tropics, and Eared Seals from 
the North Atlantic. 

SEAMAN, OWEN (1861- ), Eng. journalist ; 

edit, of Punch since 1906 ; writer of humorous verse. 

SEAMANSHIP, see Ship (Sbamanship). 

SEA-MEWi the sea-gull See Gull Family. 

SEA-OWL, name for Lump-Suokbb (g.v.). 

SEA-PIES, see under Plover Family. 

SEA-PINK, see Thrift. 

SEA-SCORPION, see BuLLxnsAns. 

SEA-SERPENT, name sometimes applied to the 
exceedingly poisonous aquatic Sea-Snakes belonging 
to the Reptilian family Hydrophidas, which are found 
in tropioid waters, especially of Indian and Pacific 
Oceans ; but more often to an unidentified and per- 
haps non-existent monster alleged to have been seen, 
generally with small head, long neck, and body in 
loops, in the open sea. Such forms may exist, but 
rumours of sea-serponta are often due to inaccurate 
observations of such things as a school of Porpoises at 
play, the arms of some gigantic Cuttlefish (specimens 
of Architenihis more than 50 ft. in length have been 
captured), the 8-foot long Wolf-Eel of California {Anar- 
rhtehthya), the 16-foot Oar- or Ribbon-Fish {Regalecua), 
a phosphorescent chain of pelagic Tunicates or Salpse, 
or even a flight of Ducks. 

SEA-SICKNESS, conditions due mainly to dis- 
turbance of the nervous system by the pitching or 
rolling of a vessel at sea, the chief symptoms being 
giddiness, nausea, and intense vomiting ; nerve 
sedatives, e.g. potassium bromide, and nerve stimulants, 
e.g. strong coflee, have both been found useful in 
preventing sea-sickness. 

SEA-SLATERS, see under Malacostbaoa. 

SEA-SLUG, see under Gasteropoda. 

SEA-SNAILS, see Lump-Suckers. 

SEA-SNAKES, see Nemertinb WORMS. 

SEA-SPIDERS, see Pycnoqonida. 

SEATTLE (47* 40 N., 122® W.), principal seaport 
of Washington, U.S.A. ; has fine public buildings and 
many beautiful parks; seat of Washington State 
Univ. (founded, 1866) ; R.C. episcopal see ; has fine 
oathedral ; many educational and charitable estab- 
lishments. S. has excellent communications by North 
Pacific and other railways, and a fine harbour ; ship- 
building, fish-canning, glass-making, and lumber trade ; 
coal found in district. Pop. (1910) 237,194. 

SEA-UNICORN, the Narwhal. Sco under Dol- 
phin Family. 

SEAWEED, see AJjQM, 

SEA-WOLF, WoLF-PiSH {AnarhichadidcB), a family 
of large, voracious, blenny-like fishes, with strong, sharp 
teeth, and body sometimes 6 to 8 ft. long ; occur in 
northern seas, the Common Wolf-Fish {Anarhichas 
lu/pua), 4 to 6 ft. long, being a common inhabitant of 
Brit, waters. 

SEBASTIAN (1664-78), king of Portugal (1667); 
romantic figure ; drove advisers to desperation by un- 
worldliness ; slain in crusade against Moors of Africa. 

SEBASTIANI, HORACE - FRANC OIS - B A8- 
TIEN, COUNT (1772-1861), Fr. soldier of lowly 
birth ; advanced by Napoleon, who employed him as 
diplomat ; Naval and Foreign Minister, 1830. 

8EBAST1ANO DEL PIOMBO (1486-1647), Ital. 
painter ; pupil of Giovanni Bellini and Giormone ; be- 
oi^e intimate with Michelangelo, and collaborated 
with him in three famous pictures — Th€ Raising of 
Lazarus, now in the National Gallery, London, and 
two scenes from the last days of Christ, in St. Peter’s 
Churoh, Montorio, Rome. 

SEBASTOPOL, see Sbvastopol. 

SEBENICO (43® 44' N., 16* 33' E.), city, on 
Adriatic, Dalmatia, Austria ; cathedral ; a^ve 
trade. Pop. (1910) 29,679. 

SSBORRRCE A, condition of the skin, in which there 
ii excessive secretion by the lebaoeona glands, formi^ 


crusts with scales from the skin and dirt ; the tarMt- 
ment is thorough cleansing of skin, and then applica- 
tion of sulphur ointment. 

8EBZAWAR, Saozawab (33® 16' N., 62® 16' E.), 
town, Afghanistan. Pop. 16,000. 

SEBZEWAR, Sabzevab (36® 10' N., 67® 40' E.), 
town, Khorassan, Persia ; trade in wool Pop. 21,000. 

SECKENDORF, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH, 
COUNT VON (1673-1763), Ger. general and dip- 
lomatist; commanded for Holland, Poland, Saxony, 
and Austria successively ; Austrian envoy to Prussia, 
1726-35, and earned enmity of crown prince, after- 
wards Frederick the Great ; Bavarian field-marshal in 
War of Austrian Succession. 

SECKENDORF, VEIT LUDWIG VON (1626- 
92), Ger. statesman and author ; wrote CommsrUarius 
historicus ei apologeiicus ds Luiheranismo. 

SECKER, THOMAS (1693-1768), bp. of Bristol, 
1736, Oxford, 1737 ; abp. of Canterbury, 1768. 

SECOND ADVENTISTS, see Adventists. 

SECOND SIGHT, the power of foreseeing the 
future, claimed by many persons, particularly the 
Scot. Highlanders ; often believed to be a superstition, 
but, like other psychic phenomena, now thought 
by many to have a basis in fact. It often takes 
the form of an apparition of some one who is living, 
but whose death is imminent. 

SECRETARY OF STATE, officer of Brit, govern- 
ment ; originally * secretary of the king * ; duly 
recognised official by time of Edward III. ; present five 
See’s of State retain original position of go^etween of 
Crown and Parliament. In U.S.A. S. of S. is Foreign 
Minister. There is a papal official so-called who 
deals with politico-ecclesiastical affairs. 

SECRETARY BIRD {Serpentarius Sagittarius), so 
named on account of the pen-like tuft of feathers stuck 
clerk-wise at the back of the head ; crane-like African 
biids which feed on insects and reptiles. 

SECULAR GAMES, hold in Romo at beginning of 
new generation (sasculum), Etruscan in origin ; lasted 
three days ; first celebrated 249 B.c. 

SECULARISM. — Any view which confines interest 
to present life, ignoring religion, and especially that 
which dissociates morals from religion, is called 
secularist. 

SECUNDERABAD (29® 69' N., 71® 24' B.), military 
station, Hyderabad, India. Pop. 86,000. 

SEDALIA (38® 43' N., 93® II' W.), city, capital, 
Pettis County, Missouri, U.S.A. ; railway shops ; iron 
foundries. Pop. (1910) 17,822. 

SEDAN (49® 42' N., 4® 67' E.), town, on Meuse, 
Ardennes, France; has remains of XV. -cent, castle, 
Prot. church (1593), statue of Turonne, etc. ; great Prot. 
centre in XVI. cent. ; annexed to France, 1642. Great 
battle of S. took place, Aug. 31, 1870, resulting in total 
defeat of French under Marshal Maomahon by Germans 
under king and crown prince of Prussia and crown prince 
of Saxony. Confusion arose in Fr. army by contra- 
dictory orders issued by Duorot and General Wimp- 
ffen. Napoleon III. surrendered with over 80,000 
men, guns, suppfios, etc., capitulation being arranged 
at Cb&teau Bellevue, 3^ miles from S. Fr. casualties 
totalled 17,000, Germans about 10,000. Chief industries 
are machinery, metalware, woollens, flour, weaving, 
chocolate. Pop. 21,000. See Fbanco-Gbbman War. 

8EDBERQH (64® 19' N., 2® 31' W.), town, W. 
Biding, Yorkshire, England ; grammar school. 

J9EDGEMOOR, battlefield, Somerset. See Mon- 
mouth, James Scott, Duke of. 

8EDGLEY (62® 33' N., 2® 8' W.), town, Stafford- 
shire, England; coal and iron mines. Pop. (1911) 
16,629. 

SEDGWICK, ADAM (1785-1873), Eng. geologist; 
Woodwardian prof, of Geol, Cambridge, 1818; 
mapped rocks of Lake District, 1822 ; elects pres., 
Qeol Society, 1829-30, and in 1831 began study 
of rooks in wales. 8. founded the Cambrian system 
at same time as Murchison {g*v.) founded Silurian ; 
great oontroveriy raged between the two, 1833. 
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SEDIMENTARY ROCKS, see Fbtboloot. 

SEDITION is not known as offence in itself ; but 
seditious intention is tho intention to bring into hatred 
or contempt king, Parliament, and administration of 
justice, or to incite to alter the govomment other 
than by lawful means, or to disturb peace. There are 
also semtious libels, conspiracies, and meetings. 

SEDLEY, SIR CHARLES, SlDLEY (1639-1701), 
Eng. poet and dramatist ; plays are poor but lyrics are 
fine, ct ‘ Phillis is my only joy * ; figures in Dryden’s 
Baaay on Dramatic Poetry. 

8EELAND, see Zealand. 

SEELEY, SIR JOHN ROBERT (1834-96), Eng. 
essayist and author of Ecce Homo, a magnificent study 
of toe humanity of Jesus ; also wrote Natural Religion. 

SEELY, COLONEL RIGHT HON. JOHN ED- 
WARD BERNARD (1868- ), Eng. Liberal states- 

man ; Under-Sec. for Colonies, 1908-10 ; Under-Sec. of 
State for War, 1911 ; Sec. of State for War, 1912- 

SEES (48° 36' N., 0° 10' E.) (ancient Saium, or 
Sagium), town, on Orne, Ornc, France ; bp. ’a see ; 
cathedral Pop. (commune) 4200. 

SEGESTA (38® N., 13® E.) (Gk. Egesta), ancient 
town, Sicily; founded by Trojans; Rom. colony, 206 b.c. 

SEGESVAR, ScHASSBURQ (46® 10' N., 24® 47' E.), 
town, capital, Nagy-KiikuUo, Hungary ; textiles. 
Pop. 11,600. 

SEGOVIA, province, Old Castile, Spain. Pop. 
(1910) 167,744. Capital, Segovia (40® 66' N., 4® 8' W.), 
was a Rom. town ; interesting features are Trajan’s 
aqueduct, mediaeval walls and fortress, XVI. -cent, 
cathedral; manufactures paper. Pop. 16,700. 

8EGRAVE, Babont OF, Nicholas de Segrave of 
Segrave, T.<eicester, was summonod to Parliament 
in 1264, 1283, and 1295 ; his descendant Elizabeth 
(d. 1 376 ?) m. John do Mowbray ; the barony descended 
to Mowbbays and Howards, and after long abeyance 
was revived, 1878, for Stourtons, co-heir oflast baron. 

SEGREGATION, HYPOTHESIS OF, see Mbn- 
DKLISM. 

SfiGUIER, PIERRE (1688-1672), chancellor of 
France (1636); master of Court of Requests, 1620; 
prlaident d moriier of parlement of Paris, 1624-35; 
as chancellor infringed liberties of parlement, and 
Fronde obtained his dismissal, 1660. 

SEGUR, Fr. family ; settled in Limousin in early 
Middle Ages ; chief members ; Henri-Fraai90is 
(1689-1761), Comte de S., general in War of Austrian 
Succession; PWllppo-Henrl (1724-1801), Marquis de 
S., marshal of Franco, 1783; Louls-Philippe (1763- 
1830), Comte de S., philoaophe ; Paul-Philippe (1780- 
1873), general and author. 

SEGURA (38® 20' N., 2® 20' W.) (ancient Tader), 
river, S.E. Spain ; Hows into Mediterranean. 

SEGUSIO (45® 5' N., 7® E.), modern 8u8a, ancient 
city, Liguria ; capital of tho Cottian Alps. 

SEHESTED, HANNIBAL (1609-66), Dan. states- 
man ; m. king’s dau. Christine, 1642 ; viceroy of 
Norway, 1642; won considerable autonomy for Norway, 
till death of Christian IV., 1648 ; exiled on conviction 
of peculation, 1651 ; troubles of Swed. War led to 
rec^l, 1660; negotiated Treaty of Copenhagen. 

SEHORE (23® 12' N., 77® 12' E.), town, Brit, 
military cantonment, Bhopal, India; manufactures 
muslins ; active commerce. Pop. 17,000. 

SEIDLITZ POWDERS, see Mineral Waters. 

SEIGNIORAGE. — In feudal times the king made 
a charge for the work of turning bullion into coin, 
and this charge, called * seigniorage * (Norman -French 
word), was an important part of the royal revenue. 
It was not till Charles II. ’s reign that the Crown ceased 
to take toll of all money coined, and coinage charges 
were abolished at the Mint. 

SEINE (48® 60' N., 2® 20' E.), department of Franco ; 
part of old province tle-de-France {q,v.) ; capital, 
Paris ; area, 186 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 4,164,042. 

SEINE (49® 28' N., 0® 16' K) (ancient Eequana), 
river, France, rises In C6te D’Or, flows with a winding 
course to N.W. t enters Eng. Channel at Havre ; 


receives the Aube, Mame, Oise, Yonne, Loing, Essene ; 
length, 470 miles ; navigable for about 380 miles. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE (48® 40' N., 3® E.), depart- 
ment, France, formed from parts of Brio and G&tinais ; 
drained ^ tho Seine ; produces grain and * Brie * 
chocse. dapital, M^lun. Pop. (1911) 863,561. 

SEINE-ET-OISE (48® sf/ N., 1® 66' E.), depart- 
ment, France, formed &om part of old province tle-do- 
Franoe ; surface in parts hilly and forest covered ; vine- 
yards and good pastures; wheat, fruit, vegetables 
grown. Capital, Versailles. Pop. (1911) 817,617. 

SEINE-INFERIEURE (49® 40' N., 1® E.), maritime 
department, France, formed of part of old Normandy ; 
undulating ; generally fertile ; drained by Seine ; im- 
portant textile industries ; contains ports of Havre 
and Dieppe. Capital, Rouen. Pop. (1911) 877,383. 

SEINING is fishing with a movable net-— the seine — 
and is tho oldest form in use amongst civilised peoples. 
A long strip of netting, with pockets, weightea at the 
bottom, and buoyed at tho headline, and attached 
either to a boat at sea or to the beach, is tho instru- 
ment of capture for smelts, pilchards, plaice, and 
mackerel. Two boats go out with seines for a shoal of 
pilchards off the Cornish coast. The Dan. fisherman 
uses seines for catching eels and plaice, while in U.S.A., 
where the seine is used far more than it is in Britain, 
mackerel is tho chief catch. 

SEISIN, Sasinb, old law term for ‘possession.* 
Seo Feoffment. 

SEISMOLOGY, the scientifio study of earth- 
quakes, which mav bo earth tremors so slight as only 
to be detected by delicate seismographs. Earth- 
quakes so recorded may last but a few seconds or 
persist for hours, or the earth may be shaken by 
successive shocks for days. Largo earthquakes are 
recorded by seismographs, however distant they may 
bo from tho centre of disturbance. Such earthquakes 
commence by tremors {preliminary tremors), giving 
place to large waves which work up to a maximum. 
The preliminary tremors are thought to travel through 
tho centre of the earth, and their speed (about 20 
minutes from the Antipodes) proves tho earth’s effective 
rigidity to be about the same as that of the hardest 
steel. The largo waves are supposed to traverse 
tho circumforonce of the earth, and from the difference 
in time of arrival of the preliminary tremors and the 
largest waves (maximum) is deduced the distance of 
origin. 

The simplest instruments are the seismoscope and 
soismomotor. Tho seismoscope may be a column so 
balanced that it falls when earthquake occurs and 
shows direction of earth-waves. An early seismoscope 
was invented by Chinese, used at Ch6ko in 136 a.d. 
The eeismometer measures intensity of shock. 

Tho seismograph is the form of instrument mostly 
used at present day. Professor John Milne is tho 
founder of modern seismology, and instruments of 
his design are generally used. 'Iho Milne seismograph 
consists of an upright column supporting without 
friction a horizontal boom, which, being therefore 
free to move, sways according to the intensity of earth 
movement communicated to it. A needle at tho end 
of the boom is slit to allow a spot of light to fall on 
sensitised paper, which therefore shows a straight 
line when the instrument is at rest. The oolumn 
is built into concrete sunk into the ground. The 
newest seismograph, tho Galitzin, involves electro- 
magnetio principles and gives both distance and direc- 
tion of the shook. 

Earthquakes are thought to be due to the shrinkage 
of the earth’s crust and the neoessary adjustments to 
the inner nucleus. About 60 groat earthquakes arc 
recorded annually. Among tho poat earthquakes of 
recent years are those of Valparaiso (following one off 
Alaska a few minutes earlier) and San Franoisoo (1906), 
Jamaica (1007), and Messina (1008). 

Milne, Earthqwhu and Seismology, 

SEX8TAN, &8TAN (31* N., 62® S.), region in S.W. 
Asia, deriving its name from Lake S.t or Hamun, a large 
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iwamp in W. of Afghanistan, near Khorasaan, province 
of Persia ; total area, 7000 sq. miles, of which con- 
siderably more than half belongs to Afghanistan, 
the remainder to Persia ; surface is chiefly steppe- 
land, but large area is rendered fertile by periodic 
floodings of Lake Haraun ; produces cereals, pulse, 
cotton, fruits ; inhabited by various native tribes, 
some of which are nomadic. Persian S. is divided 
into the two districts of S. proper and Outer S., and 
has a total pop. of e. 250,000. 

SEJANUS, Rom. soldier who aspired to be emperor. 
See Tiberius, Claudius Nero. 

8EKONDI (4* 66' N., 1° 46' W.), port, on Gold 
Coast, W. Africa. Pop. 6600. 

SELACHIANS (Selachii, Plaqiostomi), Doo- 
Fishks, Sharks, and Rays ; an order of Cartilaginous 
or Elasmobranoh Fishes (see under Fishes) with a 
transverse mouth on the under surface, furnished with 
higWy specialised separate teeth, with a rostrum 
projecting in front of the mouth, 6, 6, or 7 external 
gill-clefts, claspers, and a heterocercal tail. The order 
is generally divided into two groups ; the Doq-Fishes 
and Sharks (q.v,), or Selaohoidei, with bodies almost 
cylindrical, lateral gill-clefts, and free fins ; and the 
Rats (j.w.), or Batoidei, with compressed bodies, 
ventral gill-clcfts, and pectoral fins united with the 
head. Although in modem seas Bony Fishes far out- 
number the Selachians, in prehistoric times the latter 
were more abundant. Fossil forms have been found 
in Silurian rocks, and are numerous in the Carbonifer- 
ous and succeeding systems. 

SELAGINELLACEiE, see Pteridofhyta. 

SELANGOR, see Malay States. 

SELANIK, SaLONIO (^.V.). 

SELBORNE (61® 6' N., 0® 67' W.), village, Hamp- 
shire, England ; birthplace of Gilbert White. 

SELBORNE, 1ST EARL OF, Roundell Palmer 
(1812-95), Eng. lord chancellor ; s. of Rev. Wm. Jocelyn 
Palmer, rector of Mixbury; carried away by Oxford 
movement and remained pious High Churchman ; 
Q.C., 1840 ; knighted, 1861 ; Solicitor-Gonoral, 1861-63; 
Attomey-fioneral, 1863^6 ; refused chancellorship, 
1868, disapproving of Irish disestablishment proposed 
bv Gladstone ; strongly opposed biU, 1800 ; opposed 
abolition of religious tests in univ’s; P.C,, 1872 ; Lord 
Chancellor, 1872-74, 1880-85 ; or. Earl of S., 1882 ; 
author of Judicature Act, 1873, establishing supreme 
law court and principle that when case-law is contra- 
dictory question shall bo settled by equity ; author 
of ecclosiastical treatises and editor of hymn-books; 
eulogised as * a pattern and standard of high-minded 
dignified public life.* 

SELBORNE, 2ND EARL QF, WlLLlAM 
Waldeoravh' Palmer (1850- ), Brit, statesman 

(Unionist); Under-JSeo. for Colonics, 1895-1900; First 
Lord of Admiralty, 1900-6; high commissioner for 
S. Africa and gov. of Transvaal, 1905-10 ; gov. of 
Orange River colony, 1905-7 ; by moderation and 
good sense helped to pacify and unify S. Africa and 
mitigate racial feeling. 

SELBY (63® 47' N., 1® 4' W.), town, on Ouse, W. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England ; fine abbey church. Pop. 
(1911)^9049. 

SELBY, VISCOUNT, see Gully, Wh^liam Court. 

SELDEN, JOHN (1684-1664), Eng. lawyer and 
writer; b. Salvington, Sussex ; M.P., 1623, and again, 
1626 ; supported impeachment of Buckingham ; 
imprisoned for share in tonnage and poundage in- 
cident, 1629, when Hollis and Strode held Speaker in 
his chair ; sat in Long Parliament. His best work. 
Table Talk, compiled by his sec., is pioneer of Essay 
vogue ; other books, Tiiles of Honour and History of 
Tithes, show great erudition, but laboured literary 
style; Selden Society (1887) promotes study of 
history of law. 

SELENE, Phcbbb (classical myth.), ^ddess of 
Moon ; dau. of Hyperion, and sister to Helios and 
Eos ; drove in ohariot with two white horses. 

BELENGA-ORKHON (49® N., 103® E.), river» 


N. Mongolia and E. Siberia ; flows into Lake 
Baikal. 

SELENITE, see Gypsum. 

SELENIUM (Se=79*2), non-metallio element, allied 
to sulphur, with which it occurs in pyrites ; de- 
posited in flues and chambers of sulphuric acid works 
in which pyrites is burnt. Selenic acid is thence ob- 
tained, and reduced thus: HoSG04-f2HCl=H2Se0,4- 
HaO-f-CJa; H2Sc0, + 2S0,-|.Ha0=Se-|-2H,S04 ; known 
in three allotropic forms ; amorphous red, S.G. 4*26 ; 

* metallic ’ black, S.G. 4*8, M.P. 217® C. ; used for 

S hotometrio purposes ; crystalline red, S.G. 4’47. 

ompounds : HjSe (gas) ; SoO, (solid) and selcnites ; 
(SeOg unknown), selonatca isomorphous with sulphates. 

SELEUGIA.--(1) (36® 12' N., 36® E.) ancient town, 
on Orontes, Syria, founded by Seloucus I., Nicator; 
important during war between Ptolemies and Soleu- 
cidflB. (2) (c. 33® N., 44® 36' E.) ancient town, on 
Tigris, also founded by Seleucus I., Nicator ; was im- 
portant trading town and eastern capital of Seleucidie. 
(3) (36® 22' N., 33® 42' E.) ancient town, in Cilicia ; also 
founded by Seleucus; had famous oracle of Apollo; 
modem Selefeeh. 

SELEUCIDjE, Macedonian rulers (312-65 u.c.) 
over Asiatic dominions formerly belonging to Alex- 
ander the Groat ; named from Seleucus I., Nicator, 
who, on second partition of Alexander’s empire, obtained 
satrapy of Babylonia and acquired Susiana ; secured 
possession, 312 ; assumed title of king, 306 ; always 
retained Gk. character. His s., Antioebus I. (c. 324- 
262), fought first Syrian War with Ptolemy ; succ., 
261, by 8 ., Antioohus II., who waged second Syrian 
War with Egypt. Antioohus III. , the Great (242-1 87), 
recovered revolted provinces of Asia ; wrested Palestine 
from Ptolemies, 108 ; defeated at Thermopylce, 191, by 
Romans, who drove him from Asia Minor, 190-88. 
Antioohus IV., Efiphanbs (i.e. the Iliustrious) 
(170-64), conquered Egypt, but was expelled by 
Romans, 168 ; bis persecution of Jews and defilement 
of the Temple at tforusalom by sotting up therein an 
imago of Jupiter caused revolt of the Maccabees. 
Antioohus VII. (138-29) once more crushed the 
Maccabees. The male line died out with murder of 
Antiochus XIII., 66, and Syria became Rom. pro* 
vince, 64. 

Be van, House of Seleucus (1903). 
SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— (1) perception of, or 
reflection on, oneself as distinct from objects not 
oneself ; (2) popularly, a flustered condition, or some- 
iimos a * swaggering * attitude, due to concentrating 
attention on oneself. 

SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE, see Cbomwell, 
OuvER ; Great Rebellion. 

SELIM I., *THB Ferocious* (1467-1620), sultan 
of Turkey, 1612 ; conquered Persians and Armenians; 
annexed Egypt, 1617, and obtained from last Abbaside 
caliph renunciation of rank of Defender of the Faithful. 
— Selim II. (c. 1524-74), succ., 1566 ; worthless ; 
Turks defeated at Lepanto (q.v.), 1571. — SeUm lU. 
(1761-1808), succ., 1789 ; unfortunate reformer ; army, 
newly organised on European lines, defeated by 
Russia and Austria ; badly treated by aUy, Napoleon ; 
deposed and murdered. 

SELINUS (37° 36' N., 12® 48' E.), ancient town, 
S.W. Sicily ; ruins remain, including those of a number 
of Doric temples, one of which is said to be the largest 
ever constructed. The town was originally a settle- 
ment of Dorian colonists, dating from c. 630 B.o. ; 
ruined by the Carihagimans, 409 b.c., and again, 249 

B.C. 

SELJUKS, name of Turkish dynasties which 
ruled in Asia and claimed descent from Seljuk, a 
Turk, who belonged according to one tradition to 
tribe of Oughouz. Seljuks first appear as tribe of 
marauders in Transoxiana, whither they came from 
Turkestan in year 1000 of Hegira ; under Tooubil Beg 
and Djaohbi Beq attack on Ghaznovid dynasty of 
Persia commenced, 1037; Toghril became sultan of 
Bagdad, 1056, and chief power in empire ; his nephew, 
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Alp AnsLiN, captured Gk. emperor, Romanus Diogenes, 
1071, and founded Seljuk empire of Roum. Malik 
SrIh came into contact with crusaders ; his son and 
heir, Barkyabouk (1092-1104), was so beset with re- 
bellions that Antioch and Jerusalem fell in First 
Crusade, 1097. On death of Malik Shah, his large 
emmro had broken up among throe Seliukian rulers ; 
(1) jSlnjJ AbslIn turned his province ot Roum into a 
sovereignty; he opposed crusaders who wished to 
traverse his territones, but his son, Ktu j Abslak II., 
was completely sub jutted by Frederick L, 1190. 
Kaieaous captured Emperor Alexius Comnenus 
in Sinope, 1214. KaikobAd the Great ruled, 1219-34 ; 
wealth, conquests, and brilliant civilisation famed 
east and west ; son, Kairhosbar, became vassal of 
Mongols, and, its glories shorn by invader and rebel, 
the dynasty ended, 1309-16. (2) Kerman dynasty 
founded by kinsman of Malik Shah expired in XlL 
cent. (3) Syrian ended, 1118. 

SELKIRK (66® 33' N., 2® 61' W.), town, on Ettrick, 
capital, Selkir^hire, Scotland ; contains statues of Sir 
Walter Scott and Mungo Park; tweed manufactures. 
Pop. (1911) 6886. 

SELKIRK, ALEXANDER, Selcbaio (1675-1721), 
prototype of Robinson Crusoe ; bom ot Largo, Fife- 
shire, where there is a life-sized statue of him as Ckusoe ; 
lived alone on Juan Fernandez from 1704-9. 

SELKIRK MOUNTAINS (60® 30' N., 118® W.), 
rotm of mountains, Brit. Columbia; highest peak, 
ir Donald, 10,645 ft. 

SELKIRKSHIRE (65® 30' N., 3® W.), inland county, 
S.E. Scotland ; area, 267 sq. miles ; surface generally 
mountainous, highest points, Broad Law and Loch- 
craig Head ; contains St. Mary’s Loch and the old 
Forest of Ettrick ; beautiful pastoral scenery ; drained 
by Tweed, Ettrick, Yarrow ; county town, Selkirk ; 
has extensive sheep-forming and manufactures of 
woollen cloth ; was scene of continuous warfare in XIV. 
and XV. cent’s, and a stronghold of Covenantors in 
XVII. cent. Pop. (1911) 24,600. 

SELLAR, WILLIAM YOUNG (1826-90), Scot, 
scholar; prof, of Greek, St. Andrews (1869), of Lat., 
Edinburgh (1803) ; uncle of Andrew Lang ; great critic 
of Rora. poets. 

SELMA (32® 26' N., 87® 8' W.), city, on Alabama, 
capital, Dallas County, Alabama, U.S.A. ; cotton manu- 
factures. Pop. (1910) 13,649. 

8ELMECZBANYA, ScHBMNiTZ (48® 27' N., 18® 62' 
R), town, Hungary ; silver mines. Pop. 17,500. 

SELOUS, FREDERICK COURTNEY (1851- ), 

Eng. explorer and sportsman ; guide to expedition of 
Brit. S. Africa Co. to Mashonaland, 1890 ; authority on 
big game shooting. 

SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS (1809-78), 
bp. of Now Zealand, 1841, of Lichfield, 1868 ; father of 
John Richardson Selwyn (1844-98), bp. of Melanesia ; 
master of Selwyn ColL, Cambridge (erected in memory 
of his f.). 

SEMAPHORE (34® 61' S., 138® 32' E.), town, 
watering-place, Adelaide County, S. Australia. Pop. 
8600. 

SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING, system by which 
the arms, with or without flags, convey messages ; 
originally a s. was a tower with three pairs of arms on 
a pole. 

SEMELE (classical myth.), mother of Dionysus (q.v,) 
by Zeus, whose wife Hera persuaded her to fuik Zeus to 
reveal himself in all his glor^ ; he came as the thunder 
god, and S. was consumed m flame ; extensively wor- 
shipped in classical times. 

SEMEN, see Reproduotivb System. 

SEMENDRIA, Servian Smedkrbvo (44® 39' N., 
20® 53' £.), town, on Danube, Servia; exports wine and 
oereak Pop. 6800. 

SEMINOLE8, ‘Wanderers,’ N. Amer. tribes, 
branch of Creek Indians ; led by Osceola (£.t>.), warred 
against whites^ 1836-42 ; now in Indian Territory, c. 
8000 in number. 

SSilXFALATmsx (60® 26' N., 80® 18' B.), pro- 


vince, Asiatio Russia, forming part of gen. governorship 
of the Steppes ; traversed by several mountain ranges ; 
watered by the Irtish ; contains numerous lakes ; 
cattle and horses are reared ; some gold and silver 
mined. Pop., chiefly Kirghiz and Russians (1910), 
842,200. Capita], Semipalatlnsk, on Irtish. Pop. 
(1910) 32,000. 

SEMIRAMIS (c. 800 B.O.), semi-mythical queen of 
Assyria ; traditional dau. of flsh goddess, Derceto ; wifo 
of Ninus ; foundress of Babylon and many other East- 
ern cities ; heroine of legendary luxury and military 
achievements; her tradition confused with that of 
Astarte; historioal nucleus; ruled as regent for her 
son Ninyas. 

8EMIRYECHENSK (44® N., 78® E.), province, 
Russian Turkestan ; includes steppes and branohes of 
various mountain ranges ; contains several large 
lakes ; traversed by the Hi, Chu, and Naryn ; popu- 
lation mainly Kirghiz ; chief occupation, cattle-bre^ng 
and a^oulture. Pop. (1910) 1,188,200. Capita^ 
VyernyL 

SEMITES, see Races of Mankind. 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES.— The term ‘Semitic’ 
(according to some, Shemitic) is derived from Shem, 
one of the sons of Noah whoso descendants are said 
to have spoken these languages. Though not scientiflo, 
this origin may be assumed to be correct. The 
Phanician branch, however, traces its origin to Ham. 
It is usual to divide S. I’s into various subdivisions. 

(а) S, Semitic, — This inoludos Arabic, both classical 
and vulgar, and Ethiopic. Arabic developed and came 
into prominence later than the other languages. 
Muhammadan literature is chiefly Arabic, and many 
of the valuable philosopliical and goographical books 
of the Middle Ages are written in this tongue. 

(б) Middle Semitic, including liebretv of the Bible, 
Later Hebrew (t.e. Mishna, etc.), Phoenician, etc., and 
inscriptions, cf. Moabite Stone. Bible Hebrew ex- 
hibits a language in process of development, e.g, the 
pure Hebrew of Deuteronomy and that of EccloBiastes, 
when compared, will illustrate the change. The 
gradual development is more pronounced in post- 
Biblioal, t.e. the Mishna and Rabbinic Hebrew gener- 
ally. This is due partly to the spread of Aramaic as 
the popular tongue, and the introduction of foreign 
words. The grammar of post- Biblical Hebrew differs 
in many respects from that of Biblical. 

(c) iv. Semitic. — Under this heading are (1) E. 
Aramaic, t.e. Syriac, the language of the Syrian 
Christians, chiefly theological and, as Renan said, 
mediocre. Some consider the Aramaic of the Talmud 
to bo akin to tliis. (2) W. Aramaic — this includes 

(а) two words in Genesis 31*^ a verso in Jeremiah 10^^ 
parts of the Books of Daniel and Esra ; (6) Jewish 
literature — Targums, Palestinian Talmud, and included, 
too, is Samaritan (with its Pentateuch). Here we also 
class Nabateean and Palmyrono inscriptions, etc. 

(d) B. Semitic, i.e. Assyriologioal and Babylonian 
cuneiform inscriptions. 

The S. I’s are written from right to left. The ex- 
isting form of writing is the development from an 
original crude state, when pictures expressed objects, 
S. I’b are alike in exhibiting the triliteral root, the 
letters being all consonants. 'The vowels play a 
secondary part, merely expressing modification of 
the moaning. Other distinctive peculiarities are: (1) 
that there are guttural sounds difficult for a Western 
to produce; (2) the verb can really bo reduced to 
two tenses, i.e. an action completed or inoompleted; 
(3) there are only two genders (maso. and fern.); (4) 
the frequent use of case endings and inflections; (6) 
the adaptability of the pronouns and the sufi^es; 

(б) the simplicity of construction, seen in the small 
number of particles, etc.; (7) the pronunciation is 
determined by vowel marks plsKsed under or over 
the consonants. This is the work of the Massoretes 
(perhaps following the example of the Arabs). 

The age of the extant literature of the S. I’s variesL 
The ouneiform iniotiptioiui ate probably the oldest^ 
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and In Old TeBtament there are fraamaitB of very 
early date. The earliest non-Jewiso Aramaic in- 
Boriptions are those of the king of Hamath, e. 800 n.o. 
Jewish Aramaic begins c, bOO B.O., i.e, time of Cyrus. 
In this connection the papyri recently disooverM at 
Assuan, dated c. 471-411 b.c., and those three others 
of 407 B.c. (all of which are now edited), are important. 
The Babylonian Talmud was completed about the 
VI. cent. A.x>. Hebrew has continued, and is spoken 
still, though it has kept pace with modem development 
by the introduction of words to express modern ideas. 

It is interesting to note how the various dialects 
came into prominence. There is the Bible with its 
early fragments, and the highest development of the 
language is reached in the time of the Kingdom. 
Then gradually the classical Hebrew ceased almost to 
be spmcen, and was displaced by language of populace 
— a sort of Aramaic. The Targums, or translations into 
Aramaic, soon became necessary, of. Daniel, which has 
both Hebrew and Aramaic. This Aramaic developed 
till in the Talmud it becomes almost unrecognisable. 
The Aramaic of Syria assumes a different aspect, and 
gives birth to a vast literature. Arabic, as we have 
said, reached its culmination after the rise of Islam. 

The difference between Moabite and Hebrew on 
the one hand and Phosnioian on the other is very 
slight. The Moabite Stone, recording the wars of 
Mesba, king of Moab, dating from the IX. cent, b.c., 
substantiates this. Both in this inscription and 
that of Siloam (referring to Hezekiah’s conduit of 
water) the words are divided by dots. There are 
innumerable books on the Semitic languages by 
Wright, Kautzch, Ndldeko, Dillmann, etc. etc. 

8EMLER, JOHANN SALOMO (1725-91), Ger. 
theologian ; prof, of Theol, Halle, 1751 ; director of 
theological institution, Halle, 1757 ; one of earliest Ger. 
rationalists ; work now antiquated, but made important 
contributions to higher criticism. 

8EMLIN (44® 55' N., 20® 26' E.), town, on Danube, 
Groatia-Slavonia, Hungary; transit trade. Pop. 16,600. 

8EMMELWEISS, IGNATZ PHILIPP (1818-65), 
Hungarian physician and obstetrician ; discovered cause 
of * puerperal fever * in maternity hospitals to be septic 
infection, which he prevented by antiseptic methods, 
thus anticipating the discoveries of Lister (g.v.) ; his 
discovery was ignored ; d. in an asylum. 

8EMMERING PASS (47® 39' N., 16® 48' E.), 
Alpine pass (3219 ft.), on borders of Styria and Lower 
Austria. 

8EMNAN, see Samban. 

8EMNOP1THEGUS, see under Cebcofithbcidab. 

8EMO 8ANGUS, ancient Ital. god. 

SEMOIS (49® 60' N., 6® E.), river, Belgium; joins 
Mouse near MouthermA 

SEMPACH (47® 8' N., 8® 11' E,), town, on Lake 
Sempach, Lucerne, Switzerland ; scene of victory of 
Swiss over Austrians, 1386. 

SEMPRINGHAM, see Qilbjbbt of Semfrooham. 

SEMUR-EN-AUXOIS (47® 28' N., 4® 20' E.), 
town, on Armancon, Cdte D’Or, Franco. Pop. 3400. 

8£NAC DE MEILHAN, GABRIEL (1736-1803), 
Fr. moralist, publicist, and literary man. In Paris at 
beginning of Revolution; went to London (1790), Aix- 
la-ChapoUe, Russia (1792), Hamburg, and Vienna; 
chief w'ork, novel, U&migri (1797), on the Revolution. 

SENANGOUR, ETIENNE PIVERT DE (1770- 
1846), Fr. writer; ruined by Fr. Revolution ; unhappy 
life gave melancholy tinge to writings; chief work, 
Obtrmann, trans. into Eng. by A. G. Waite, 1903; 
praised by Sainte-Beuve and Matthew Arnold. 

SENATE (Lat. senatus, originally council of elders 
— peUres). — (1) Rom. governing body in existence in 
time of earliest tradition ; roy^ council of patricianB 
whose duty was to protect mos maiorw^ to give 
audoritaa patrum (sanction of the fathers, i.e. Senate) 
to decisions of popular assemblies, and to nominate 
the. temporary ruler in interregna; became council of 
consuls on establishment of Republic, 500 B.O. ; lost 
puely patrician oharaoter when plebdan magistrates 


passed into It; exercised almost entire control over 
consuls and magistrates until development of ^ebeian 
power and overthrow (except in name) under Empire. 
(2) ijpplied by U.S.A. to Upper House of Legislature of 
the Union and different States, 1787-89. The present 
Senate of the Union consists of 96 members, 2 from 
each State, elected for 6 years ; it has large control of 
executive. Name has been adopted by France, Italy, 
self-governing Brit. Colonies, and other countries for 
Upper Legislative Chamber. (3) name of governing 
body in some Brit, univ’s ; senate of Amer. College is 
associated with student self-government movement. 

SENEBIER, JEAN (1742-1809), Swiss botanist, 
interested in plant physiology. 

SENECA. — (1) Annasus (e. 64 B.o.-c. 39 A.D.), Rom. 
rhetorician ; b. Corduba ; ed. in rhetoric, Rome ; chief 
works, SuasorioB and CorUroveraicSf rhetorical exercises. 
(2) Lucius Annesua (c. 3 b. 0.-65 A.D.), statesman 
and vTiter ; s. of above ; ed. Rome ; banished, 41 ; 
recalled, 49 ; became Nero’s tutor ; suspected of 
treason and ordered to commit suicide. Best-known 
works are the TragedieSt intrinsically of little import- 
ance, affected and pompous in style ; Oji Clemency^ On 
Benefits^ and Letters to Lucilius. These latter works 
expound a loftv ethical system, the high-water mark ol 
Stoicism, which in S. has, moreover, a religious trend. 

8ENECA FALLS (42® 56' N., 76® 50' W.), viUage, 
on Soncca, Seneca County, New York, U.S.A. ; manu- 
factures pumps. Pop. (1910) 6688. 

SENEFELDER, ALOIS (1771-1834), Ger. in- 
ventor of lithography. 

SENEGA, drug consisting of root of a plant, Poly- 
gala Senega, used as an expectorant and diuretic. 

SENEGAL (10® 30' to 20® N., 10® E. to 17® W.), 
region in Fr. W. Africa ; includes colony of S. and 
colony of Upper S. and Niger. Senegal was visited by 
the Normans in the XIV. cent., and from 1446 onwards 
a number of trading posts were eBtablished by the 
Portuguese ; but the country was first permanently 
colonised by the French, whoso settlements were subse- 
quentlv captured by the En^h at various dates, but 
wore finally recovered by France in 1814. During 
Faidhorbo’s administration much of the surrounding 
country was conquered, and explorations in the Niger 
basin were carried out. The last two decades of the 
XIX. cent, were marked by frequent hostilities against 
some of the native chiefs, the most important of whom, 
Samory, chief of Wassulu, was finally defeated in 1898. 
In 1902 the protectorate dependent on Senegal was united 
with the territories of Upper Senegal and Middle Niger 
under one administration, and called the Territories 
of Sonegambia-Niger ; these were reorganised in 1904, 
when the colony of Upper Senegal and Niger was 
formed out of all these territories except tne pro- 
tectorate, which was restored to Senegal Bounaary 
between French and British possessions was fixed in 1904 
and 1906. The two colonies are administered by lieut.- 
gov’s under supervision of sov. -general of Fr. W. Africa. 

The Colony of Senegal lies Mtween Mauretania and 
Guinea, and comprises the communes of St. Louis, 
Dakar, Rufisque, and Goree, the district of Tivonano 
and other territories, and an extensive protectorate ; 
area, 74,000 sq. miles ; surface mountainous in E., flat 
in W. ; watered by Senegal and Gambia ; produces 
rubber, ground-nuts, oil-seeds, millet, maize, rice. 
Natives are of Berber or Negroid race. Pop. (1911) 
1,247,000. 

Upper Senegal and Niger lies to E. of Senegal ; 
area, c. 300,000 sq. miles ; surface generally tableland ; 
drained by Senegal Niger, and other rivers; chief 
towns, Bobo-Dioulasso, Bamako, Segou, Gao, Jenn4, 
'nmbuktu ; produces cereals, fruit, timber ; live stock 
raised; inhabited by Berbers and Negroids. Pop. 
UdlO) 4,471,031; including *Torritoiro militairo da 
Niger ’ (1911), 6,035,090. See French West Africa. 

Haywood, Through Timbuktu and Across the Oreat 
Sahara (1912); OUvier, Le Sinigal (1908). 

SENEGAL (12® N., 10® W.), river, Fr. W. Africa ; 
flows through toe colony of Senegal to which it gives 
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its name, and empties itself into Atlantic near Fort 
8t. Louis ; has large number of tributaries from the 
southern Sudan ; length, e. 1000 miles ; navigation 
interrupted by Kayes rapids. 

8ENEGAMBIA (16® N., 16® W.), region between 
rivers Senegal and Gambia, W. Africa. See SsKBOiii. 

SENESCHAL, steward or major-domo — a great 
office at Pr. court, XI.-XII. cent’s ; the second person 
in the kingdom ; abolished at the Revolution ; in 
England, the Lord High Steward, but the position was 
never so important as in France. 

SENIGALLIA, SlNlOAOUA (43* 46' N., 13® 10' B.) 
(ancient Sena Oallica), city, seaport, watering-place, 
on Misa, Ancona, Italy ; bp.’s see ; birthplace of Pope 
IMus IX. ; destroyed by Pompey, 82 B.c. Pop. 24,000. 

SENIOR, NASSAU WILLIAM (1790-1804), Eng. 
lawyer and economist ; prof, of Political Economy, 
Oxford, 1825-30, 1847-52 ; member of Poor Law 
Commission, 1832 ; subsequent! v of National Education 
Commission ; has wide knowledge and polished stylo ; 
besides articles on economics and lit., wrote interesting 
Conversations with Distinguished Persons during the 
Second Empire (pub. 1878). 

SENLAC, see Battle. 

SENLIS (49* 12' N., 2* 35' E.) (ancient Augusto- 
magus and Sylvanectes), town, on Nonette, Oieo, France ; 
bos Qallo-Uoman walls and a fine mediasval cathedral ; 
brick- and tile-works. Pop. 7200. 

SENNA, drug consisting of the loaves of two 
varieties of a shrub. Cassia acutifolia and Cassia angusti- 
folia, the former growing chiefly in Northern Africa 
{Senna Alexandria)^ and the latter in Arabia and West- 
ern India {Senna Indica) ; used as purgative. 

SENNACHERIB, king of Assyria (706-681 B.c.); 
defeated Babylonians, Elamites, and Phoenicians ; 
laid waste Palestine ; turned back from Jerusalem 
by terrible plague, 701 ; destroyed Babylon, 689 ; 
murdered by bis sons. 

SENNAR (13* 46' N., 33® 45' E.), district, Sudan, 
Africa, lying between Blue and White Nile ; produces 
durrha, wheat, sesame, and other cereals, cotton, tobacco, 
vegetables ; was an independent empire under the Funj 
from XVII. to XIX. cent’s. The population is ex- 
tremely mixed, and mostly of negroid descent. Capital, 
Sennar, a decayed town of c. 8200 inhabitants. 

SENONIAN, see Cketackous System. 

SENS (48® 11' N., 3° 16' K.), town, Yonne, Franco; 
encircled by old walls ; archiepiscopal see, has fine 
X 11. -cent. Gothic cathedral and old archiepiscopal 
palace. S. was conquered c. 52 b.c. by Romans, who 
fortified it and built aqueducts, theatres, etc. ; here 
Becket found refuge in 1164 ; taken by Gormans in 
war of 1870-71 ; aii/ificial manures. Po^). 13,700. 

SENSATION, see Psychology. 

SENSATIONALISM, theory that all knowledge is 
derived from sensations, or that it consists in sensa- 
tions and combinations of sensations. 

SENSITIVE PLANT, name generally given to 
Mimosa ; loaves close up on being touched. 

SENTINUM (c. 43® 27' N., 12® 62' E.), ancient 
town, Umbria, Italy ; scene of Rom. victory over 
allied Samnites and Gauls, 295 B.c. ; modem Sentino. 

SENTRY, soldier posted as watch. In war. Group 
Sentries are now the rule; one stands on guard while 
others sloop under cover close by ; system eliminates 
nervousness due to solitude. 

8ENUSS1, name of Arab family which founded 
Muhammadan sect of Senussitea. First to bear name 
was Algerian sheikh who claimed descent from Muham- 
mad ; he went to Mecca and won adherents to his new 
teaching, and founded monastery at Abu Kobeis, 1835 ; 
returned, 1843, and built White Monastery in Cyren- 
aica ; died, 1860 (?), and was succeeded by equally 
noted son, Senussi el Mahdi, who spread Senussito 
teaching over North Africa ; the creed is founded on 
new interpretation of Koran and moral revival which 
baa had oeneficial effect ; monasteries founded all 
over Sahara countries ; Sonussi el Mahdi opposed 
claims of Muhammad Ahmed to be the Mahdi, 1881, 


but abstained from interference ; took up arms against 
Fr. expansion in southern Saharan border, but was de- 
feated, 1002 ; suoc. on death, 1902, by nephew, Ahmbd- 
el-Shebif ; French captured creat stronghold of 
Wadai, Abeshr, 1909, after several years’ fighting. 

SEONI.— (1) (22® 7' N., 79® 34' E.) town, Jubbalpore 
division. Central Provinces, Brit. India. Pop. 12,000. 
(2) (22® 28' N., 77® 29' E.) town, Hoshangabad district, 
Central Provinces, Brit. India. Pop. 7700. 

SEOUL, Seul (37® 33' N., 127® 10' E.), city, capita) 
of Korea, on Han. Pop. (1911) 278,958. Its seaport 
is Chemulpo. 

SEPAL, see Flower. 

8EPHARVAIM (33® 28' N., 43® 45' E.), ancient 
city, on Euphrates, Babylonia ; the Sippara of 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

SEPIA, dark brown pigment obtained from cuttle- 
fish; used much for monochrome sketching. See 
under Cephai.opoda. 

SEPOY, native Indian as distinguished from 
European soldier. 

SEPSIS (Gk. sepo, to make putrid), is caused by a 
number of micro-organisms, the most common of 
which are the staphylococcus pyogenes aureMs and alhus, 
and the streptococcus pyogenes, which may have a greater 
or loss effect upon the body, depending on the virulence 
of the micro-organisms and the resisting power of the 
tissues. If the micro-organisms from the point of 
local infection reach the circulation and are carried 
throughout the body there are serious results, the 
micro-organisms continuing to produce toxins in spite 
of treatment of the site of infection, the condition 
being known as septiccemia ; in sapricrnia the micro- 
organisms are confined to the site of local infection, and 
the toxins alono are diffused in the blood, immediate 
improvement following on local treatment ; and in 
pymmia, which is a more dangerous condition than 
the two former, absoessos are formed in various tissues 
or organs through the blocking of the minute veins by 
clots vhich have formed in connection with the in- 
fected local lesion. The treatment in all cases consists 
in treatment of the local lesion by antiseptic methods ; 
nourishing fluids and stimulants are given to keep up 
the patient’s strength ; where the condition is due to 
tht streptococcus pyogenes a serum prepared from 
several different strains of streptococcus (polyvalent 
serum) is administered ; if abscesses form they arc 
opened, if possible. 

SEPTEMBER, 7th month in Rom., 9th in Julian 
calendar ; in O.E., Oerslmonath, ‘ barley month.’ 

SEPTICAIMIA, see Parasitic Diseases, Sepsis. 

SEPTUAGINT, THE (abbreviated, LXX), the 
earliest and most famous translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Greek, traditionally made by 72 elders by 
order of King Ptolemy II. (Philadolphus) ; and very 
likely actually begun about his reign (28^247 B.O.). 
The prophets wore translated in the II. cent. B.o., 
other books I. cent. B.o., and Ecclesiastes not till the 
I. cent. A.D. The LXX is of considerable importance 
for the textual criticism of the Old Testament, but pre- 
sents a complicated problem, as there were recensions 
by Origen, Lucian, and Hesyohius. When the original 
text is recovered by comparison, it has then to be 
compared with the Massoretio, for the Hebrew from 
which the LXX was translated differed from the 
Massoretio. 

Swoto, Introduction to Old Testament in Oreth 

SEPULCHRE, THE HOLY, the tomb in which 
was placed the body of Jesus Christ ; its exact site is 
uncertain. It is clear from the Gospel it was a rook 
tomb, and the remains of such are still visible around 
Jerusalem. There seems to have been no attempt 
made at first by Christians to remember the place, in 
326 Constantino the Groat determined to recover it, 
and a temple built by Hadrian in 135 was believed to be 
on the spot ; a rook tomb found beneath was identified 
os the tomb of Christ. Here was built the still surviv- 
ing Church of the Holy Sepulchre, a shrine visited by 
pilgriiMs to Jerusalem. Meanwhile doubts were raised 
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from the VIII. cent, as to whether this was the site, 
for more probably the tomb was outside the oitv walls, 
though the position of the walls at the time of Christ 
is uncertain. Some declare for a rook tomb outside 
the city wails near Jeremiah's grotto—this was accepted 
by General Gordon. Baodokor, Ouidi io Palestine, 

S£:quard, see Brown-Sj^quard. 

SEQUOIA, a coniferous tree confined to the western 
part of N. America. Inhere are only two s^ies, 8, 
gigantea, the familiar * mammoth tree ' of California, 
and 8, sempervirens, the redwood, also an immense 
form. The mammoth tree is the largest known plant 
and attains a groat ago, some being estimated to be 
1500 years old. 8. sempervirens is a timber tree of 
very considerable value. 

SERAGLIO, see Harem. 

SERAING (60® .S7' N., 6® 30' E.), town, on Meuse, 
Liege, Belgium; machinery. Pop. (1910) 41,015. 

SERAMPUR (22® 46' N., 88® 25' E.), town, Bengal, 
Ihit. India ; contains a Baptist Coll. Pop. 40,000. 

SERANG, Ceram (^.v.). 

SERAO, MATILDE (1860- ), Ital. novelist; 

I rained on Mattino newspaper, Naples ; her best w'orks 
nro Farewell Love, On Qmrd, and an account of 
Palestine, Nel paese di Oesii. 

SERAPION, IV.-cent. bp. of Thmuia in Egypt 
and orthodox controversialist. S. is specially remom- 
borod because of a liturgy (discovered, 1894) bearing 
his name ; it gives Eucharist order and services for 
ordination, baptism, etc. ; it comes historically between 
the earlier Egyptian Church Order and later rites. 

SERAPIS, Egyptian deity whose worship was 
introduced into Greece and Home. The Egyptian S. 
was a bull bv which Osiris manifested himself on earth, 
but gradually S. became regarded as an independent 
deity— especially associated with the underworld, and 
having Isis as liis wife. 

SERENA, La Serena (29® 60' S., 71® 20' W.), 
city, capital, Coquimbo, Chile ; copper mines. Pop. 
10,600. 

SERENADE, a musical composition, generally for 
wind instruments, in which the march and the minuet 
are prominent features. 

SERES (41® 6' N., 23® 34' E.). town, on Lake 
Takhino, Macedonia, European Turkey ; abp.’s see ; 
cottons, woollens. Pop. 31,000. 

SERFDOM, see Slavery. 

SERGEANT, see Serjeant. 

SERGIEVSKY POSAD (50® 25' N., 38® 10' E.), 
town, pilgrimage resort, Moscow, Russia ; built around 
the Troitsk monastery ; holy pictui'cs, toys. I’op. 
29 900. 

SERGINSK, UPPER AND LOWER (c. 60® 30' 
N., 69® E.), two towns, Perm, Russia; ironworks. 
Pop. (united) 16,000. 

SERGIPE (10® 67' S., 37® W.), maritime state, on 
Atlantic, Brazil ; chief product, sugar. Pop. 415,000. 
Capital, Aracajfi. 

SERGIUS, four popes: Sergius I., pope, 687-701; 
Sergius II., pope, 844-47 ; Sergius III., pope, 904- 

II ; Sergius IV., pope, 1009-12. 

SERGIUS, ST. (date uncertain), martyr of Early 
Church. 

SERICITE, see Mica. 

SERIEMA, Cariama {Cariama and Chunga), S. 
Amer. crane-like birds, found in open districts, whore 
they feed upon small mammals, reptiles, and insects. 
Their peculiarities of structure have caused the two 
known species to be grouped in a family by themselves. 

SERIES, a mathematical expression in which the 
successive terms are formed according to some regular 
law and are to be added in the order m which they are 
written. If the series terminates at some assigned 
term, it is called a finite series ; if the number of 
terms is unlimited, it is called an infinite series. Writ- 
ing s„=aj-fa,+ ... -fa*, we obtain the sequence 
Sj, Ss, . . . Sn, . . . This sequence may tend to 
a finite limit a. When, and only when, this is the ease, 
we say the series is convergent. Otherwise it is 


divergent. A necessary and sufficient condition for 
the convergence of Son is that, corresponding to every 
positive number « given in advance, there snail exist 
a positive integer fi, such that the absolute value of 
+ . . . +an^p shall be loss than e for 

every integer n equal to or greater than fi, and for 
every positive integer p; i.e. | | <ewhenn^jtt. 

Various simple rules exist in agreement with the above, 
by which convergenoy of given series may be tested ; 
e.g. series is convergent if from and after some fixed 

term the ratio is numerically less than some 

quantity which is itself <1. A series is absolutely 
convergent when its terms can be rearranged without 
altering the limit. For a variable the series S/n(^) 
is uniformly convergent in an interval if for each t 
we can select a positive integer p which is independent 
of I and such that | f„(^) | <e when n^p, whatever 
be the value of ^ in that interval ; rn=s - ««• 

Hobson, Plane Trigonometry ; Chrystal, Algebra ; 
Whittaker, Modern Analysis ; Forsyth, Theory of 
Functions ; Elementary : 0. Smith or Hall and Knight, 
Algebra. 

SERINAGAR, see Srinagar. 

SERINGAPATAM (12® 24' N., 76* 41' E.), 
town, on island in Cauvery, Mysore, India ; formerly 
famous fortress. Pop. 9300. 

SERIN GHAM, see Srieangam. 

8ERINUS, Canary, see under Finch Family. 

SERJEANT, Sergeant, term used in Middle Ages 
for all servants and developed into dilTerent meanings, 
such as s.-at-law (q.v.), formerly the highest degree 
in the C'ommon Law, giving monopoly of leading 
in Court of Common Pleas (abolished, 1849) ; no 
judge has taken the degree since 1868 ; B.-at-arm8 
(domestic ofiicial of Crown, of Chancellor in House of 
Lords and of Speaker in House of Commons) ; s. in army 
(non-commissioned officer) ; and s. in police force. 

SERJEANT-AT-LAW, formerly legal order of 
highest rank of barristers ; Serjeants- Inn was dis- 
solved, 1877. 

SERJEANTY, land-holding under the feudal 
system; of two distinct species: (1) Grand serjeanty, 
by which a man held ground of the king in return for 
personal services ; (2) Petite serjeanty, by which a 
man holds land in return for a small gift. 

SERMON, used only ecclesiastically, the discourse 
or oration delivered in church ; it may be extempore 
or read, but is generally supposed to be the preacher’s 
own composition. In Protestantism s’s occupy a 
more prominent place than in Catholicism, and in the 
mediasval church s’s were comparatively rare. Among 
XV II. -cent. Puritans s’s reached enormous lengths. 

SEROW, Sarau, Goat Antelope, genus of shaggy 
goats {N emorheedus) found in mountainous districts 
of E. and S.E. Asia, up to 12,000 ft. in the Himalayas. 
They are slw, solitary creatures, closely allied to the 
Himalayan Gorals {Cemas). 

SERPA PINTO, Alexandre Alberto db la 
Rocha (1846-1900), Portug. explorer; wrote How I 
crossed Africa (1881) ; gov. of Mozambique (1889). 

SERPENT WORSHIP, a form of devotion found 
in many countries, and characteristic of, or a survival 
from, a primitive stage of religion. The explanation 
is no doubt largely psychological. Thus, as serpents 
kept to the ^ound and were found in caves, th^ were 
associated with the chthonian deities in ancient Greece. 
A serpent, too, has to a savage mind something 
essentially mysterious about it, and, when found near 
his tomb, was believed to be the spirit of a dead ancestor 
appearing hi physical shape. Another primitive 
association was with healing. Thus iBsoulapius in 
Greece was represented with serpents. Again, serpents 
were associated with water — Poseidon, the Gk. 
equivalent of Neptune, was a reptile, as was also an 
earthquake deity. 

Serpents are found in various mythological and 
symbolical narratives, e.g. in Genesis. Like other 
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animals they were totems and connected with the 
worship of clans. Like other supernatural beings 
(and the serpent seemed to have something super* 
natural about it), they were imagined sometimes to be 
the parents of human children. Serpents became 
guardian spirits of certain places. Their connection 
with the water seems also to have suggested con- 
nection with the weather. Various legends seem to 
point to human sacrifices being formerly offered to 
serpents. The neatest celebration with wmch they are 
connected at the present day is that of Dahomey, 
where snakes inhabit the temples and are venerated 
as sacred. As serpent worship existed mostly in the 
early stages of society, and was ousted by other cults, 
so there are myths of strife between the gods and 
older reptilian protagonists. Thus Hercules as a 
child fought with snakes. 

Serpent worship could not exist in Christianity, but 
there are many traces of the destruction of them or 
their deities by Christian missionaries. Thus St. 
Patrick banished snakes from Ireland. In France 
there were similar stories told of the first preachers 
of the Qospel St. George and the Dragon is only 
a materialised version of a spiritual conflict. The 
most remarkable observance still kept up is that of 
St. Domenico at Foligno : on the first Thursday in May 
men carry live snakes, and the statues of the saint are 
draped with them. This is near the home of the 
ancient Marsi — associated with snakes. 

Ferguson, Tru and Serpent Worship. 

SERPENT ARIUS, Skcretaky Bird (q.v.). 

SERPENTINE, an abundant mineral composed of 
silica and magnesia, in equal proportions, and water ; 
occurs massive and also in windmg veins — hence name ; 
colours : green, red, brown, and yellow. Surface : 
dull, smooth, and soft. Common s. is colourless ; 
precious s. is coloured and is used for making 
ornaments. 

SERPENTS, see Snakes. 

SERPUKHOV (54® 59' N., 37® 33' E.), town, on 
Nara, Moscow, Russia ; textiles. Pop. 27,000. 

SERPUIiA, a Bristle Worm; see under Chjet- 

OPODA. 

SERRANO Y DOMINGUEZ, FRANCISCO, 

Duke de la Torre (1810-86), Span, soldier and states- 
man ; took part in count d’ctof, 1841, 1843 ; Minister 
of War, 1843 ; marshal, 1866 ; imprisoned for plot 
against modcrados, 1808, but released, and drove Queen 
Isabella from Spain ; regent, 1809 ; retired on failure 
of revolution ; Pres., 1874. 

SERRASALMO, see Cariba Fisn. 

8ERTORIUS, QUINTUS (murdered, 72 B.C.), 
Rom. general ; took part in war between Marian and 
Sulla factions, 88 ; withdrew with Mariana to Spain, 
where he had brilliant military career against Rome. 

SERTULARIA, see under Hydbombdus^. 

8ERVAL, see under Cat Family. 

8ERVETUS, MICHAELIS, MlQUBL Skrveto 
(1611-53), Span, physician and martyr ; studed under 
CEooIampadius at Basel, and attended lectures of Bucer 
and Capito at Strasburg ; denied doctrine of Trinity ; 
pub. De Trinitatis Erroribus, 1531, Dialogues, 1632, 
and was forced to fl v ; studied m^. under assumed 
name, Michael de Villanuova, at Paris, and again got 
into trouble through his inquiring intellect ; nis 
soientifio studies led him to foreshadow discovery of 
circulation of blood ; raised controversy with Calvin, 
and fled ; under the protection of Paulmier, abp. of 
Vienne, wrote Ghristianismi Restitutio^ pub. 1663, 
whioh roused storm of indignation amoug ^formers ; 
seised by Calvin in passing through Geneva, tried and 
burned as heretic. 

8ERV1A (c. 41* to 44® 69' N., 19® 7' to 22® 69' E.), 
kin^om in N. of Balkan peninsula, Eiu:ope; is bounded 
N. by Austria-Hungary (Danube and Save), E. by 
Rumania and Bulgaria, S. by Greece, W. by Albania, 
Montenegro, and Bosnia-Herzegovina. Area, c. 36,000 
BO. miles. Surface, mountainous, with flat ground 
along Save and Danube, and in Morava valley 


in centre ; highest mountain peaks are Midzor (c. 7168 
ft.), Pobyezdm Potok (c, 6940 ft.). Drained by 
Morava and tributaries flowing to Danube, by Drina 
and other streams flowing to Save, and 'Pimok and 
other streams flowing to Danube. Chief towns, 
Belgrade (capital), Nish, Kragonyevatz, Leskovatz, 
Climate varies with elevation ; temperature has mat 
range, falling below zero in winter, and rising aoove 
100® ITahr. in summer. 

Servia was first settled in by the Serbs, from whom 
its name is derived, in VII. cent. a.d. ; for several 
cent's they formed a number of politically independent 
communities, between whioh constant struggle for 
supremacy went on. In XII. cent, united kingdom 
was established by Stephen Nomanya, who flourished 
1159-96, and founded a dynasty whioh held sway in 
S. until 1371. Two of his successors, Milutin and 
Stephen Dusban, conducted successful campaigns 
against Greeks, at whose expense they increased their 
dominions. Stephen Dushan conquered Albania, 
Bulgaria, Maoeoonia, and Thessaly, and established 
a new Serb empire in 1346 ; after his death in 1366, 
this fell to pieces ; end with death of his son Urosh in 
1371, Nemanyich dynasty came to an end. In next 
reign occurred a Turk, invasion, whioh ended with 
demat and death of the Tsar, Lazar, at Kossovo in 
1389, after whioh Servia became a Turk, province ; at 
first governed by native rulers, it came directly under 
Turkish control in 1459. 

For over throe cent’s people wore terribly oppressed 
by Turks, who killed and enslaved great numoers of 
them. Not until 1804 did a national rising occur ; 
in that year the Serbs, led by Kara George, rose in 
rebellion, and succeeded in banishing the Turks, who, 
however, reconquered the country in 1812 ; a second 
rising under Milosh Obrenovioh, in 1816, had more last- 
ing results, and in 1817 Servia was granted self-govern- 
ment ; Milosh, the first prince, was acknowledged^ as 
hereditary ruler by the Porte in 1830. Revolution 
occurred in 1842, when Alexander Karageorgevioh 
was placed on throne ; he reigned until 1869, when 
ho was deposed in favo\ir of Milosh, whose family 
henceforth ruled until 1903. The absolute indopend- 
enoo of Servia was recognised by Treaty of Berlin in 1878. 
Under King Milan in 1886-86 occurred war with Bul- 
garia, resulting in Servian defeat. In 1903, Milan’s 
son Alexander, king of Servia, and his wife Draga were 
assassinated, upon whioh Peter I., son of Alexander 
Karagcorgovich, became king. In 1908, on Austria’s 
annexing Bosnia- Herzegovina, Servia was hostile and 
war almost ensued. For later history, see Tubko- 
Balkan War. 

Literature. — Most remarkable production of early 
Servian lit. is perhaps Stephen Dushan’s Zakonik, or 
Code of Laws, dating from 1349. During Turk, period 
little was written, but in modem times great efforts 
have boon made to revive national lit. A collection of 
national songs made by Yuk Karajioh, c. 1816, is one 
of finest Servian literary monuments. Among best- 
known modern poets are Milutinovich (d. 1847), Peter 
II. of Montenegro (d. 1851), Radichevich (d. 1853), 
Preradovio (d. 1872), Yovanovioh (d. 1904). 

Government is limited monarchy ; executive power 
held by king aided by eight ministers ; legislative 
power vested in king and National Assemblv, which 
consists of 160 representatives ohoson by popular vote ; 
there is a State Council, members of which are appointed 
either by king or National Assembly. Elementary 
education gratuitous and obligatory. State religion, 
Gk. Orthodox Church. Military service compulsory. 

Servia is largely an agricultural country; leading 
mins are wheat and maize ; considerable quantities of 
barley, rye, and oats are produced, besides fruits and 
vegetables. Minerals inolude gold, copper, antimony, 
silver, coal, and other metals, but their full develop- 
ment awaits an increase of rail and road communica- 
tions. A largo area is under wood, valuable trees 
including oak, beech, and fir. Principal industry is 
Hour-mifiing ; carpet-weaving, distilling, brewing, and 
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tanning alio oarried on. Ezporti agrionltnral produce, j 
live stock, animal produce, etc. Imports textiles, 
machinery, paper, idt, wine. Railway mileage, over i 
600. 

Inhabitant! include, besides Servians themselves, 
persons of Hungarian, Turk., and Austrian nationality, 
Jews, and Gipines. Pop. (1910) 2,911,701. 

Mijatovitoh, Servia and the Servians ( 1908) ; Vivian, 
atmia (1897). 

SERVITES, * Religious Servants of the Holy 
Virgin,' religious order founded by seven merchants of 
Florence, 1^3; like Dominicans, adopted rule of St. 
Augustine, but added their own constitution ; habit is 
black ; hare houses in Italy, England, and America. 

SERVITUDE, burden on property by which owner 
allows another certain rights. Personal s*s are those 
given to a person in his own right, e.g. terce and courtesy. 

8ERVIUS, HONORATUS MAURUS (fl. e. 400 
A.D.), Rom. grammarian, known as a commentator on 
Vir^. 

8ERV1US TULLIUS, legendary sixth king of 
Rome (576-634 b.o.) ; probably eponymous ruler, 
like Romulus, invented to explain social progress of 
plebeians before republic. 

SERVO-BULGARIAN WAR (1886), Bulgaria 
overthrew Treaty of Berlin (1878) by annexation of 
Rumelia, 1885. Servia took Bulgaria at disadvantage 
as her troops were on Turk, frontier expecting Turk, 
interference ; Bulgarian forces raced back ; Servian 
main army had crossed frontier, and on Nov. 17 com' 
menced vain attack on Slivnitza ; before end of month 
Servians were expelled and Servia invaded, but Bul- 
garia was satisfied with status quo. 

SESAME, annual plant, order Bignoniacoic ; 
yields Gingelly or Gingili oil, used in East as sub- 
stitute for olive oil. 

SESAMOID BONES arc small bones in tendons 
about a joint ; patella (knee-cap) is best example. 

8ESSA AURUNCA (41* 14' N., 13® 68' E.), town, 
Caserta, Italy; bp.’s see; wine. Pop. 23,000. 

SESSHIU (1420-1600), Jap. artist ; visited China 
(1468), and was hailed as the greatest painter of his day. 
He achieved his most notable successes in landscape. 

SESTRl LEV ANTE (44® 16' N., 9® 30' E.) (ancient 
Segesta Tiguliorum), seaport town, Genoa, Italy. Pop. 
8200 

SESTRl PONENTE (44® 23' N., 8® 60' E.), seaport 
town, Genoa, Italy ; sliipbuilding yards ; manufac- 
tures tobacco. Fop. 18,000. 

SETH, according to Genesis, s. of Adam ; his name 
resembles that of Egyptian and Hittite deities ; there 
were many legends about S. — Jewish and Christian. 

SETIA (41® 30' N., 12® 6' E.) (modern Sozzo), ancient 
town, Latium, on S. slope of Volscian Mountains. 

SETON, BARONY OF (1448), Scot, honour ; the 
Setons of Seton, East Lothian, claimed descent from 
Norman David de Say, to whom, according to the 
chronicles. King David I. (1124-63) gave Seton (Say- 
toun). There was a connection between the Scot, 
house, the Seatons of Seaton Carow, Durham, and the 
Seatons of Seaton, a lost place on the Yorkshire coast, 
Gkobob Seton was or. lord of parliament, 1448 ; 
Gbobox, 3rd baron, was slain at Flodden, 1513 ; Seton 
was burned in Hertford’s invasion, 1644 ; Georob, 6th 
baron, ancestor of Earls of Dunfermline, was devoted 
a^erent of Mary, Queen of Scots, and a daughter of this 
house was one of the maids of honour, known as the 
Four Maries ; Robert, 6th lord, was or. Earl of Wintoun, 
1600. Younger branch became Barons of Gordon {q.v,). 

SETTERS, see Doo Family. 

SETTLE (54* 4' N., 2® 17' W.), town, Yorkshire, 

En gland. 

SETTLE, ELKANAH (1648-1724), Eng. poet and 
dramatist ; wrote a * heroic ’ play. The Empress of 
Morocco*, the *Doeg' of Dryden’s Ahsahm and 
AikiUypheL 

SETTLEMENT, act of giving possession to another, 
as a jointure is mnted to a wife. Also the transfer of 
pr ope rt y to trustees for the use ef one person for his life. 


and after his death for the absolute uso of another 
person. 

SETTLEMENT, ACT OP, Act of Parliament 
(1701) settling succession of Eng. throne ; provided 
that sovereign should always bo of Established Church, 
have no power to pardon persons impeached by Com- 
mons, or remove judges, except after address of both 
houses. 

SETUBAL (38® 32' N., 8® 65' W.), seaport, on Bay 
of Setubal, Estromadura, Portugal ; important com- 
merce ; sardine fisheries. Pop. c. 25,000. 

SEUL, see Sboul. 

SEVASTOPOL, Sebastopol (44® 34' N., 33® 28' 
E.), seaport, on Black Sea, Taurida, Russia ; import- 
ant naval station for Black Sea fleet ; famous for its 
siege by the allied British, French, and Turkish armies 
in 1854-55. Pop. (1910) 64,800. 

SEVEN . BISHOPS, the bishops who were tried 
(1687) for petitioning James IL of England aminst 
his order to road the Declaration of Indulgence during 
service ; acquitted amid enthusiasm of the nation. 

SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM, 
name given by Richard Johnson in his book bearing 
that title (1697) to the patron saints of England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland, Italy, Franco, and Spain. 

SEVEN SLEEPERS, seven Christians of Ephesus, 
who, fleeing from Decius’s persecution, took refuge in 
a cave ; the enemy built up the entrance, and they fell 
into a trance for 200 years, awaking in 447. They con- 
vinced Theodosius IL of life after death, and forthwith 
sank into sleep again to await the resurrection. A 
similar story obtains in many lands. 

SEVEN WEEKS WAR, war between Austria 
(and German allies) and Prussia, June to July 1866. 
Bismarck, dissatisfied with Schleswig-Holstein ar- 
rangement of 1866, made offensive alliance with Italy, 
April 1866 ; practically forced on war against wish of 
his own state and every other power; Austrian am- 
bassador recalled from Berlin, Juno 11 ; Moltke, Prus- 
sian chief of staff, divided forces into two divisions, larger 
to attack Austrians and Saxons in Bohemia, smaller 
under Falkonstein to deal with Germany ; Hano- 
verians defeated at Falkenstein, J une 29 ; farger force 
marched in two divisions, from Saxony under Prince 
Frederick Charles and General von Bittenfold, and from 
Silosiaunder crown prince, towards Gitsohin in Bohemia. 
Austrian commandor-in-chiof, Benedelc, sent troops to 
repel crown prince, while ho himself stopped progress 
of Prince Frederick; but former secured passage at 
Naohod, June 27; Skalitz and Burkersdorf, June 28; 
and latter won victories of HUhnerwasser, June 26; 
Miinchengr&tz, 27 ; Prodol, 28 ; and arrived at Gitsohin, 
30 ; retreated S.E. to Elbe ; overtaken by the two 
Prussian armies at Koniggi'iitz, and suffered fatal de- 
feat of Sadowa, July 3. 

Falkenstein occupied N. Germany as far as Main 
(JiJy 16) ; France fiercely indignant at Napoleon’s 
neutral attitude, but reconciled by Bismarck to Prus- 
sian aggrandisement ; Napoleon agreed, Julv ^2, to 
PruBKia’s annexation of Schleswig-Holstein, £[anover, 
Hesse- Nassau. Saxony, and dismissal of Austria from 
Germany ; King William, however, refused to annex 
Saxony. 

Armistice, J uly 22 ; preliminary treaty of Nikolsburg, 
July 20 ; Bismarck refused European arbitration ; 
final Treaty of Prague with Austria, August 24 ; war 
went on with Gcr. allies; individually defeated, and 
ended in Oct. Besides Prussians, Austria, during this 
war, had to face third Ital. War of Independence. 

SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD weiB 
Pyramids of Egypt ; Hanging Gardens of Semiramis, at 
Babylon; Temple of Diana, at Ephesus; Statue of 
Jupiter, by Phidias, at Athens ; Mausoleum, in Caria ; 
Colossus, at Rhodes ; Pharos lighthouse, at Alexandria. 
They are described by Philo of Byzantium. 

SEVEN YEARS WAR, war primarily between 
Britain and Prussia on one side and France Anstria 
on the other, carried on in Europe Asia, Africa, and 
America, 1766>63. Chief causes ml and Fr. colonial 
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iMloasy and continental mistnist of Prussia. In 1764- 
66, Brit, and Pr. colonists warred on each other in N. 
Ainerioa, but France hesitated to declare war ; Prussia, 
expecting French to aid Austria to recover Silesia, 
mi^e Treaty of Westtninsteff Jan. 1760, to aid Britain, 
should France attack Hanover; Franco replied by 
Treaty of Versailles with Austria, whereupon Frederiofc 
the Groat, without declaring war, invaded Saxony, 
occupied Dresden in Sept., shut up Saxon army in 
Poina, and defeated Austrian force at Lobosi tz. Saxony 
was conquered, but Frederick was unable to proceed 
against Austria. 

Britain and Franco had meanwhile declared war. 
French captured Minorca, 1766. France, Sweden, 
Austria, Russia, and Saxony signed treaties for par- 
tition of Prussia, May 1757, France neglecting danger 
from Britain, which proceeded to conquest of Canada. 
Louisbourg fell, 1758; Quebec, 1769; Montreal, 1760; 
while Boscawen, Hawke, and Rodney prevented in- 
vasion of Britain, and won crushing victories at Lagoa, 
Quibxbon Bat, etc., and Clive ((/.v.) overthrew Fr. 
supremacy in India. Prussia defeated coalition at 
Prague, but was defeated at Kolin and forced to re- 
treat, June 1767 ; Hanover invaded; Cumberland de- 
feated by Estrdes and capitulated at Kloster Seven; 
Russians won victory of Gross- Jdgeradorf, Aug., and 
fortunately for Prussia did not follow up advantage ; 
Austrians occupied Berlin, Oot., and Silesia ; Frederick 
recovered position at Rossbach ; French expelled 
from Germany ; Frederick recovered Silesia after 
battle of Leutnen, Dec. 

Britain, in8})ircd by Pitt, assisted Prussia with all her 
ower. Russ, force occupied E. Prussia, Jan. 1758, 
ut Frederick determined to strike at heart of coalition, 
which was now Austria ; he failed in siece of Olrniitz, 
May to July, on account of skill of Loudon, but per- 
formed skilful retreat, arrived in Brandenburg in time 
to face Russ, invasion and fought bloody battle of 
Zomdorf, Aug. ; defeated at Hocnkirchon, Oct. ; Fred- 
erick retained Silesia. 

Duke of Brunswick, who had aided in expulsion of 
French, was defeated at Bergen, but won victory of 
Mikdbk, 1769 ; Frederick was defeated by double 
numbers of Russians and Austrians at Kunersdorf, 
Aug., but again victory was not followed up ; Aus- 
trians merely occupied Saxony. Loudon, the only 
great general on that side, after several victories in 
Silesia was defeated at Liegnitz, Aug. 1760 ; Frederick 
recovered Saxony by victory of Torgau, Nov, Bruns- 
wick won fresh victory over French at V illingshausen, 
July 1761, but Prussia again lost Saxony and Silesia. 
Russia carao over to side of Prussia after death of 
Czarina Elizabeth, Jan. 1762, and helped to drive Aus- 
trians from Silesia, while they retreated from Saxony 
after defeat at Wilhehnstal, June. Peace, 1763, gave 
Britain colonial and Prussia European preponderance. 

SEVENOAKS (61° 17' N., 0° 12' E.), town, Kent, 
England. Pop. (1911)9183. 

SEVERIANA, VIA (41° 40' N., 12* 20' E.), ancient 
coast road, Italy, between Ostia and Terracina. 

SEVERN (51° 65' N., 3° W.) (Rom, Sabrina), river, 
England* rises on Plinlimmon, Montgomeryshire ; 
traverses Shronshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucester- 
shire ; chief tributaries, Tcrne, Upper and Lower Avon, 
Teme, and Wye ; length, 210 miles ; navigable to 
Welshpool ; noted for its ‘ eagre ’ or ‘ bore.* 
8EVERUS, LUCIUS SEPTIMIU8 (A.D. 146-211), 
Rom. emperor ; praetor, 178 ; provincial governor of 
Gallia Lugdunensis and other provinces ; on hearing of 
murder of Emperor Pertinax and accession of Julianus, 
193, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, marched 
to Rome at head of his legion ; Julianus was put to 
death, and Severus made the dangerous Clodius fubinus 
CsBsar ; defeated Pesoennius Ni^cr at Issus, 196 ; By- 
zantium fell after three years’ siege ; revolt of Clodius 
Albinus put down, 197 ; Parthians defeated and 
Ctesiphon sacked, 198 ; marched through Britain to 
stamp out revolt, 208 ; commenced wall which bears 
his name between Tyne and Solway, thus marking 


abandonment of much territory to Caledonians ; d., 
York ; strong ruler, but did nothing to check deteri- 
oration of Romans, keeping people in good humour by 
games and gifts, and showering rewards on all-powerful 
soldiery ; f. of evil-famed Caracalla. 

SEVERUS, SULPIClUS(363-426),Christianauthor; 
b. in Aquitaine, then seat of Lat. culture ; friend of 
St. Martin, who induced him to lead life of pioty and 
renunciation; wrote Chronica, valuable for his own 
times, as describing Priscilliaiiism ; Life of St, Martin, 
relating his mirames; Dialogues, describing monas- 
ticisro, and some letters. 

SEVIER, JOHN (1746-1816), Amor, general; 
fought against English, and led several expeditions 
against Indians ; gov. of new state of Frankland, 1785- 
88, of Tennessee, 1796-1801, 1803-9. 

SEVIGNE, marie de rabutin-chantal, 
MARQUISE DE (1626-06), Fr. letter-writer ; lost her 
parents at age of six ; brought up by uncle, the abbot 
of Coulanges ; sound education under Chapolain and 
Manage, who taught her Italian and Spanish, then 
spoken at the Fr. court, as well as a little Latin ; her 
favourite authors were Montaigne, Pascal, Virgil, 
Quintilian, and Tasso, as well as St. Augustine and 
Bossuet. At eighteen she married the Marquis of 
S6vign6, who was killed in a duel, and left her a widow 
at twenty-five, after having squandered groat part of 
her fortune ; very beautiful, and a groat favourite at 
court, Mme de S6vign6 devoted herself to bringing up 
of her children ; her son entered army, and gave her 
great deal of trouble in spite of his affectionate nature ; 
her daughter, most beautiful woman of France, though 
colder, was easier to manage; love for this dau., to 
whom large number of the famous letters were written, 
knew no bounds ; accused of judging people according 
to the way they behaved to her daughter. Mile de 
Sevign5 married the Count do Grignan, and lived in 
Provence, while her mother lived in her place of Lea 
Rockers in Brittany, or at abbey of LWry, near Paris, 
and therefore began the wonderful Correspondence 
which is so valuable for history of time ; she relates the 
intrigues of court, news of church, theatre, war, recep- 
tions, feasts, dress ; among most perfect ever written ; 
stylo based on real genius of the Fr. language ; to her 
dau. she said she let her pen trot with a loose bridle ; to 
others it ploughed ; hence those to her dau. have most 
of her characteristic fluency and felicity ; she died 
of the smallpox at Grignan. 

Miss Thackeray (Lady Ritchie), Madame de Sivigni 
(1881). 

SEVILLE (37° 26' N., 6° 35' W.), province, Spain, 
traversed by the Guadalquivir. Pop. (1910) 697,194. 
Capital, Seville. 

SEVILLE (37° 22' N., 6° 62' W.), town, on Guadal- 
quivir, Spain, cap. of Andalusia ; has many beautiful 
moorish Duildings, finest of which is the Alcazar or 
Moorish royal palace, built in late XII. cent. ; the 
Giralda tower is chiefly of Moorish architecture, and 
was begun in 1196, but the upper part was added in 
XVI. cent. ; arohi^iscopal see ; has fine cathedral 
which dates from 1403, and is the largest in Spain, con- 
taining paintings by Murillo and other masters ; univ. 
was incorporated in 1602 ; S. is centre of Span, sport 
of bull-fighting, and has large circus capable of accom- 
modating 14,000 spectators ; exports lead, quicksilver, 
olives, olive oil, cork, oats, wine, etc. ; manufactures 
iron goods, machinery, pottery, silk, cotton, cigars. 
Pop. (1910) 158,366. 

SEVRES (48° 49' N., 2° 12' E.), town, Seine-et-Oise, 
France ; porcelain. Pop. 8600. 

SEWALL, SAMUEL (1652-1730), Anglo-Amer. 
judge ; emigrated, 1061 ; chief justice of Superior Court 
of Boston, 1718-28 ; extreme Puritan ; author of fer- 
vent theological works ; fostered Indian missions. 

SEWANEE (36° 12' N., 86° 62' W.), vUlage, sum- 
mer resort, Franklin County, Tennessee, U.S.^ ; seat 
of univ. (Episcopal) ; coal mines. Pop. 1200. 

SEWARD, WILLIAM HENRY (1801-72), Amor, 
lawyer and statesman ; anti-masonio member of 
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York senate, 1830>34; governor, 183^3, and 
pursued ardent anti>slavery polio^ ; member of U.S. 
senate, 1849 ; Soo. of State in Linooln’s administra^ 
tion, 1860, and at first opposed Civil War ; made 
anti -slavery treaty with England, 1862 ; wounded, 
with several meml^rs of his family, 1866, by would-be 
assassin ; carried out purchase of Alaska, 1867. 

SEWELL, WILLIAM (1804-74), Anglican divine, 
fellow of Exeter Coll., and prof, of Moral Philosophy, 
Oxford ; in early days associated with Traotarian 
movement. 

SEWERAGE, term applied to the systematic 
collection and disposal of the fouled water, refuse 
liquids, and human and animal excrements of a com- 
munity. In the country and in villages and small 
towns refuse is often collected in pails, transferred 
to ashpits or tank carts, and deposited upon the land ; 
the dry -earth system, in which a quantity of thoroughly 
dried soil is thrown over the excreta in the pail, taking 
advantage of the deodorant and oxidising action of 
such a substance as dried earth, is a valuable and 
suitable moans of sanitation in such circumstances 
where no system of water-carriage sewerage exists. 
The pneumatio method, which is in common uso on the 
Continent, consists in draining the closets to a dosed 
cesspit, which is emptied at intervals by suction, while 
in IJernu8*s method, employed in Amsterdam, St. 
Petersburg, and other low-lying continental cities, 
the cesspits are connected by pipes to a central reser- 
voir, to which their contents are sucked by powerful 
suction engines. 

The water-carriage system is, however, undoubtedly 
the best method of drainage ; in the separate system 
one set of sewers convoys the sewage of houses 
and other buildings, while another set of drains carry 
off storm-water and surface water into a stream, this 
system beinj^ said to be more readily self-cleansing ; 
in the combined eystem, which is the more usual and 
the most suitable for urban districts, the same sowers 
carry off both sewage and surface water. 

House drains, or the pipes which join house soil- 
pipes and waste-pipes to the sewer, are usually made 
of glazed fire-clay, with a diameter of from 4 to 12 
inches, and a length of 2 to 3 feet, the joints being 
secured with cement ; cast iron pipes, 6 to 9 feet long, 
are also used, and are preferable, as they are stronger, 
while the joints, fastened with oakum and load, are 
more secure. The drains must be water-tight, their 
interiors must be quite smooth, to prevent accumula- 
tions of solid matter, they must be laid in straight 
lines, with any junctions at acute angles, and they 
must have a uniform fall corresponding to ten times 
the diameter of the drain, i.e. a fall of 1 in 40 for a 4- 
inch drain. They should never be laid beneath a house, 
or, if this is absolutely necessary, iron drains should be 
used with disconnecting manholes at each side of 
the house. There must bo complete disconnection, by 
means of manholes or traps, between the pipes inside 
and outside a house, and there must be thorough 
ventilation, by admission of air freely, of all parts of the 
drainage system. 

Newly laid drains should be tested, before being 
covered in, by the water test, the different sections 
being plugged and filled witli water and the level 
noted after an interval of an hour or two, or by the 
smoke test, the ends of the drain being plugged and 
smoke introduced by a smoke-jproduoing machine, or 
by air or scent tests, carried out m much the same way. 

Sewers are the larger pipes conveying the sewage 
from a number of drains, the smaller types being 
circular, those up to 18 inches in diameter made of 
earthenware, and those up to 42 inches in diameter 
of moulded concrete. Small sowers may be built of 
one layer of impervious bricks resting on a solid base 
and imbedded in hydraulic cement, while larger 
sewers should be two layers of thick bricks, m^e 
water-tight by a covering of Portland cement out- 
side. While the oironlar form of sewer is cheaper to 
build and is a good form where the amount of sewage 


does not vary much in amount, the egg’Shaped form 
of sewer is preferable if there is considerable variation 
in amount of sewage ; the sewage, when there is only 
a small quantity, gravitates down to the narrow part, 
and, friction being diminished, the flow is more rapid. 

The size of a sewer depends on the maximum dis- 
charge which is estimate, and also upon the fall 
which is available, as the larger the sewer the less the 
fall that is necessary. In order to avoid unnecessarily 
large sewers storm-water overflow pipes are oon- 
neoted, so that when the sewage is over a certain 
height, as after heavy rain, the water overflows into 
these pipes and is carried away into a stream or river. 
The velocity of the sewage should be between 2 feet and 
4} feet per second, and if it is greater than this the 
sewer should discharge into manholes at intervals, so 
as to break the force of the flow. Sewers should be 
flushed out periodically and should be woU ventilated 
by shafts loading to gratings in the street or road above. 

Disposal of Sewag®. — Sewage contaii:s, on an 
average, about 50 grains of suspended matter per 
gallon, about half the suspended matter being mineral 
and half organic. Towns situated upon tne coast 
get rid of their sewage by pouring it into the sea, 
sufficiently far from the shore to prevent it being 
carried back towards it, and in sufficiently deep water 
to ensure adequate mixing and dilution by the sea- 
water, which has been shown to have a purifying 
effect upon sewage. 

In the case of towns situated inland, or on an 
estuary some distance from the sea, there is greater 
difficulty in disposing of sewage, and various methods 
are employed. In London and Manchester, for 
instance, the sewage is led into large tanks, where 
the solid constituents sink to the bottom as sludge, 
which is afterwards carried by tank steamers out to 
sea and discharged there, the purified liquid being 
poured into the neighbouring estuary. A develop- 
ment of this method is the addition of chemicals to 
the sewage before it is led into the settling tanks, in- 
soluble compounds being formed which precipitate 
with the suspended matter. Lime with alum, as is 
used in Glasgow, or with ferrous sulphate, are the 
most usual agents employed. 

Tho land is freq^uently made use of as a purifying 
agent for sewage, tne broad irrigation system, consisting 
in distributing the sewage over a large area of agri- 
cultural land, on which grasses and taproots for 
feeding cattle are grown. The soil should be sandy 
or loamy, and tho surface should have a gradual 
slope, the sewage being distributed over it by narrow 
trenches. Purification is brought about by the 
sewage percolating through the soil, not by merely 
flowing over it. In the downward intermittent filtration 
method tho flow of sewage is concentrated for a certain 
number of hours on a small area of land, and is then 
turned on for the same time to another equal area, 
and so on, each of the areas resting, while air enters it, 
during the time the sewage is filtering through tho 
other areas. 

Tho bacterial method of treating sewage is the method 
which is now becoming generally employed. The 
sewage is first conducted to a septic tank, where sus- 
onded matter sinks to the bottom, and is broken down 
y anaerobic organisms, and is then led to filter beds 
consisting of cement walls containing lumps of coke 
or stones with rough surfaces on which aerobic bacteria 
flourish and break down the organic matter into harm- 
less products, the water flowing away through per- 
forated tiles at the bottom of the filter beds. 

Purification by electrolysis has been carried out ex- 

{ lerimentally with some success, and, as the effluent 
iquid is very pure after this treatment, it may yet 
come into more general use. 

Parkes, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal; Folwall, 
Sewerage. 

SEWIN, see under Salmon Family. 
SEWING-MACHINES.— The first s.-m*t were 
based upon the idea of performing the operationt of 
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ordinary hand sewing, and they failed because of their 
cumbersome moyements. One of the first practioal 
machines had a needle with a point at each end and an 
eve in the middle, and it produced what was known as 
the shoemaker’s stitch. Later machines produced the 
chain-stitch, but the whole seam became undone if one 
end of the thread was pulled. A groat improvement 
was made by the use of twp threads, one passing 
through the eye of the needle and the other contained 
in a shuttle ; each stitch was locked so that it could 
not come undone when the thread was pulled, and 
hence the name lock-stitch. This double-tnread stitch 
is used in most modern machines. 

Urquhart, Sewing Machinery, 

BEX, the quality of maleness or femaloness possessed 
by many animals, and at a different level by many 
plants. Among animals, to which the term is most fre- 
quently applied, femaloness consists essentially in the 
harbouring of immobile, well-fed cells — eggs or ova — 
within the body, and maleness in the harbouring of 
minute, active spermatozoa, one of which unites with 
an egg, and, fertilising it, stimulates the growth of a 
new individual. Generally the sexes are separate (dioo- 
eious) ; but in some groups of animals, e.g. amongst 
Snails, Livor Flukes, and others, a single individual 
combines male and female functions — is monoecious or 
hermaphrodite. Since the essentials of sex are minute 
internal colls, it is obvious that there can be no primary 
and universal external difference between male and 
female individuals, and yet sex is almost always 
associated with distinctive external characters. These 
vary extraordinarily in various groups : the male may 
bo the smaller (as in many Spiders and Worms) or the 
larger (as in most Mammals) ; he is generally more 
gaudily coloured, bears more magnificent appendages, 
often used to settle matrimonial battles with his 
fellows, and is almost always more active than the 
female. More essential than such secondary characters 
are those which have actual value in the sexual life : 
in males — the modified pedipalps of Spiders, the 
specialised arms of Cephalopods, the intromittent 
organs of Reptiles and MimmalB aU used in depositing 
spermatozoa within the female aperture, the claspers 
of Elasmobranch Fishes, and innumerable other 
modifications ; such organa as the highly developed 
mammse of Mammals are distinctively female in 
character. 

SEXTANT, instrument for measuring angular 



by an arc of 60® ; principle depends upon the optical 
theorem that if an object is seen by repeated reflection 
from two mirrors which are perpen^colar to the 
same plane, the angular distance of the object from 
its image is double the inclination of the mirrors ; s. em- 
ployed for many purposes, notably for finding altitude 
of heavenly bodies, the images of which are brought 
into coincidence with the horizon viewed directly. 

BEXTUS EMPIRICUS (II. and III. cent’s A.D.), 
Gk. physician and philosopher; lived at Alexandria 
and at Athens ; the greatest of the later Sceptic 
school of philosophers. 

SEXUAL SELECTION, name given by Darwin 
to his theory that females’ choosing gaudily coloured 
males (or, in some birds, males with great song-power) 
has great effect on evolution of animals. 

SEYCHELLES (3® 46' to 6° S., 63® to 67° E.), Brit, 
crown colony, comprising about 90 volcanic islands, 
situated in Indian Ocean to N. of Mauritius, and sur- 
rounded by coral reefs ; total area, c. 100 sq. miles ; 
principal island is Mah6, which has an area of 65| sq. 
miles, and contains the capital Victoria, an important 
seaport and coaling station ; surface generally moun- 
tainous, reaching an extreme height of about 3000 ft. ; 
climate tropical but healthy ; produces maize, manioc, 
cocoa-nuts, vanilla, cloves, fruit, rubber ; in Prasbn, 
the second largest island, hats and basket-work are 
produced by the natives. The S. have belonged to 
Britain since 1814 ; dependency of Mauritius till 1903, 
when they became crown colony ; administered by 
governor, assisted by executive and legislative councils ; 
principal religion, R.C. Pop. (1911) 26,000. 

SEYDLIT2, FRIEDRICH WILHELM, Bauon 
VON (1721-73), Pruss. general ; famous cavalry 
leader; colonel (1755) of 8th Cuirassiers, which 
became noted regiment ; commander - in - chief of 
cavalry in Seven Years War, and distinguished himself 
at Zorndorf, Hochkirch, Kunersdorf, Freiberg. 

SEYMOUR, St. Maur, family name of Duke of 
Somerset ; first heard of in XIII. cent. ; Sir Roger m. 
coheir of Lord Beauchamp of Somerset (d. 1361) and 
became ancestor of later Dukes of Somerset ; his grand- 
son, Roger, m. heiress of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire, where 
Seymours then established themselves ; Sir John Sey- 
mour, favourite courtier of Henry VIII., was father of 
Queen Jane, Protector Somerset, Thomas, Lord Sey- 
mour of Sudeley (Lord High Admiral of England, who 
m. Katherine Parr) ; Protector’s grandson was mado 
baronet, 1611 ; from him descended Sir Edward Sey- 
mour, who approved of Revolution, 1688, but became 
Tory and was Speaker ; his grandson became Duke of 
Somerset ; Protector’s son by second marriage was 
cr. Lord Beauchamp and Earl of Hertford, 1669, and 
was grandfather of William, Duke of Somerset, and 
Francis, cr. Baron Seymour of Trowbridge, 1641. 

SEYMOUR (38® 63' N., 86° 48' W.), city, Jackson 
County, Indiana, U.S. A. ; railway workshops ; manufac- 
tures woollens. Pop. (1910) 6305. 

SEYMOUR, HORATIO (1810-86), Amer. states- 
man; governor of New York State, 1852-54, 1863-66; 
incurred unpopularity for vetoing Temperance BUI. 

SEYNE-SUR-MER (43° 6' N., 6° 62' E.), seaport 
town, Var, France ; shipbuilding yards. Pop. 19,760. 

SPAX (34® 48' N., 10® 46' E.), seaport town, on Gulf 
of Gabes, Tunis ; exports fruits, oil ; taken by the 
French, 1881. Pop. c. 48,000. 

SFORZA, Ital. family, important in XV. and XVI. 
cent’s; founded by Giacomo Muzio (1369-1424), a 
easant who rose as condottiere under Count Alberigo 
e’ Barbiano, and obtained title Sfobza the Strong. 
His s., Francesco, m. dau. of Duke of Milan, and himself 
became duke, 1460 ; extinction of male line, 1536, when 
Austria annexed duchy. 

SFORZA, GATERINA (1463-1609), Countess of 
Forll ; natural dau. of Galeazzo Maria Sforza (1444- 
76) ; m. Girolamo Biario, Count of Imola, s. of Pope 
Sixtus rv. ; cruel and warlike ; Girolamo was mar* 
dered, 1488; Oaterina, after desperately defending 
Forli, surrendered to Oesare Borgia, IfiOOi 
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SHABAT8 (44® 46' N., 19® 43' E.), town, on Save, 
Servia; bp. ’s see; agricultural trade. Pop. 11,600. 

SHACKLETON, SIR ERNEST HENRY (1874- 
), see Polar Regions. 

SHAD, see under Hebeing Fabuly. 

SHADDOCK, see Citrus. 

SHADOW, the figure of an opaque body projected 
as the result of its interception of light rays. An 
opaque body illuminated by a source of light like the 
sun — which is not a point of light — has numerous 
b’s undistinguishablo from one another which cause a 
penumbra or partial s. to be formed round the umbra 
or B. proper. Astronomical s’s, cast by planets and 
their satellites in space from the sun’s light, cause 
eclipses {q.v.). 

SHADWELL, THOMAS (1640-92). Brit, play- 
wright ; succeeded Drvdon as poet-laureate, and 
though successful as a oramatist in his day survives 
now by the stinging satire of Dryden, who nicknamed 
him ‘ MacFlecknoe.^ 

SHAFTESBURY (61® 1' N., 2® 12' W.), town, 
Dorsetshire, England. 

SHAFTESBURY,ANTHONYASHLEYCOOPER, 

IsT Earl of (1621-83), Eng. politician; succ. father, 
Sir John Cooper, Bart., of Kockbourne, Hants, 1631 ; 
studied law ; fought for king, 1643, but went over 
to Parliament, 1644, and captured Sturminstcr and 
Shaftesbury ; councillor of state, 1653-60 ; member 
of Cromwell’s council, 1653-64, but afterwards led 
opposition and aided in Restoration ; actions under 
Commonwealth abused by both parties ; Cromwell 
found him an obstacle, while Dryden calls him * the 
loudest bagpipe of the squeaking train ’ ; S. held high 
wsition under Charles II. ; created baron, 1661 ; 
Chancellor of Exchequer, 1661-67 ; Lord of Treasury, 
1667-72 ; member of Cabal, whose foreign ^licy was 
odious to country ; earl and Lord Chancellor, 1672 ; 
finding feeling in country dangerously strong against 
Cabal, sought popularity by leading anti-poperv 
movement ; imprisoned, 1677-78 ; pres, of Council, 
1679 ; imprisoned, 1681, but vindicated of treason by 
a jury reported to have been packed by his supporters ; 
trial was subject of Dryden’ s Medal ; escaped to Hoi* 
land, where he died ; character immortalised in Dry- 
den’s Absalom and AchitopheU where unstinted blame 
for the cynical schemer is mixed with admiration for 
the 

* fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay.' . 

Life, by Christie (1871), Traill (1886). 
SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEYGOOPER, 
3rd Earl of (1671-1713), moral philosopher. Grand- 
son of the Ist earl ; ed. under Locke’s super- 
vision, travelled abroad, was for a time M.P. for Poole, 
but was prevented by ill health from taking much 
part in mlitics. His collected Essays, entitled Char- 
acteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and Times, were 
pub., 1711. A^inst the ‘ selfish ’ theory of Hobbes, S. 
argues that the individual is always a member of a social 
system, and has social affections as natural as * self -affec- 
tions.’ Virtue lies in a proper balance of the affections, 
and Shaftesbury maintains (truly, but on rather shallow 
grounds) that the pursuit of the public good coincides 
with the private happiness. His well-known compari- 
son of goodness with beauty, and his introduction of a 
moral sense 'apprehending goodness as the aesthetic 
sense does beauty, and leading to disinterested love of 
goodness, are characteristic of his attitude towards 
life. See Ethics. — Rand. Life (1900). 

SHAFTESBURY, ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER 
(1801-86), 7th Earl of (1861), ‘Liberal Conserva- 
tive’ nolitician ; as member of Commons (from 1826) 
oarriea through Ten Hours Bill ; author of many 
subsequent labour regulations. 

SHAFT SINKING is employed in mining for 
workinio; mineral deposits which cannot be reached by 
tunnelling. Shafts are generally oylindrioal or rec- 
tangular m oroM section, and are lined with steel, con- 
Crete, masonry, or timber. They may be either vertical 


or inclined, the latter invariably rectangular. Rec- 
tangular shafts may be divided into four or more com- 
partments, but oylindrioal shafts rarely have more than 
two. The sinking of a shaft in dry rock is not difficult, 
but where the ground is soft and wet the process is 
troublesome and expensive. Vertical shafts may be 
5000 foot in depth, and inclined shafts are sometimes 
more than 6000 feet long. Shafts are used for hoisting 
and ventilating purposes, and for pumping and trans- 
mitting underground steam or other power. 

SHAG, see Cormorant. 

SHAGIA, an African tribe of Hebrew origin in- 
habiting both banks of the Nile in the region of the 
third cataract. Their blood is now very mixed. 

SHAGREEN, leather made from skin of sharks, 
rays, etc. ; the nodules polish well and resist wear. 

SHAH JEHAN (1592-1666), emperor of Delhi; 
built the Taj Mahal (see Agra), a magnificent palace 
at New Delhi, and the Pearl Mosque at Agra; im- 
prisoned, 1658-66, by his son Aurangzeb (g.v.). 

SHAH NAMA, see Firdausi. 

SHAHABAD (25® N., 84® E.), district, Patna divi- 
sion, Bihar and Orissa, India ; capital, Arrah. Pop. 
(1911) 1,969,696. 

8HAHJAHANPUR (27® 63' N., 79® 67' E.), city, 
cantonment. United Pro vs., Brit, India; manufactures 
sugar. Pop. (1911) 71,778. 

SHAHPUR (32® 16' N., 72® 31' E.), town, Rawal 
Pindi, Punjab, India. Pop. 9500. 

SHAHRUD (36° 25' N., 65° E.), town, Persia. 
Pop. c. 10,000. 

SHAKERS, Amer. religious denomination, with full 
title, * The United Society of Believers in Christ’s 
Second Appearing.’ The term Shakers was formally 
applied to the Quakers, from whom the S. split off. 
Tneir leader was Ann Wardley, who, with some fol- 
lowers, migrated to America, 1774. S. believe God to 
be bisexual, and they reject the deity of Christ ; they 
practise communism and live industriously. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM (1664-1616), Eng. 
dramatist and poet ; generally regarded as the greatest 
imaginative and intellectual force the world has yet 
known ; b. April 23, 1564, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire, S. grew up in the ‘ spacious times ’ of 
Elizalx^th, an «vgo of great national triumphs in literary 
as in other fields (see England ; History and Literature), 
S.’8 father was John Shakbspearb (q. 1603), a Strat- 
ford merchant and burgess ; his mother, Mary Abdbn 
(d. 1608), a wealthy farmer’s daughter. William was 
their eldest son, but third child ; of liis younger brothers, 
Richard died in 1613, and Edmund in 1607. 

At Stratford Grammar School (c. 1670-78) S. acquired 
* small Latin and less Greek ’ ; he learned much of 
nature in his native county, and of man in London, 
whither he moved, c. 1586, having, it is stud, offended 
the local landowner. Sir 1’. Lucy, by deer-stealing and 
lampoons. S. left behind him his wife, Annb Hath- 
away (b. 1650), a local husbandman’s daughter, whom 
he had married in haste, Nov. 1682. Their children 
were Susanna (b. May 1683 ; m. Dr. John Hall), and 
twins (b. 1586)— Judith (m. Thomas Quiney) and 
Hamnbt (d. 1696), S.’s only son. 

In London, S. found employment about the theatres, 
and had risen by 1592 from call-boy to actor, play- 
adapter, and dramatist. In that year his position was 
such as to incur a savage attack by the jealous, dying 
Robert Greene. 8. belonged to the company under 
the Burbages called Earl of Leicester’s men, after- 
wards Lord Chamberlain’s Company and King’s 
Players. 

Early Plasra.— With Marlowe and others, 8. revised 
or rewrote the three parts of Henry VI. and touched 
up Titus Andronicus, c, 1589-90. Labour's Lost 

{c. 1690), probably the earliest of S.’s own plays, gives 
promise of the great romantic comedies of a later 
period. Two OerUlemen of Verona (1591) shows S.’s 
remarkable powers of giving fresh treatment to a 
borrowed plot. To the same date belongs a third 
comedy— ‘toe Comedy of Errors, whioh, abounding in 
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boisterous faroe^ follows olasaioal models. In Richard 
III, (c- 1592) he returned to Eng. history, and achieved 
a great tragedy which still holds the stage ; an even 
greater tragedy, Richard //., followed, c. 1693. 

From now onwards S. dares more and more to be 
himself ; shaking of! the influence of Marlowe he found 
expression in a great lyric outburst. Turning to non- 
dramatic poetry, ho wrote Venus and Adonis (pub. 
1593), followed, with equal success, by the Rape of 
Lucrece (1694); fine narrative poems, but cold in 
comparison with his plays. S.’s star was in the ascend- 
ant ; he had become warmly attached to the Earl of 
Southampton, and in 1594 he had the honour of 
acting before the queen. 

Second Period. — What is generally called S.*s second 
period lasted from c. 1694-1601. In 1697 he was 
sufficiently well-off to buy New Place in Stratford, 
among his sources of income being a share in the profits 
of the Globe Theatre. From 1698 onwards (according 
to evidence discovered by Prof. C. W. Wallace in 1909) 
he lived in London with a Huguenot family called 
Mount joy, in Monkwoll Street. In 1601 S. was deeply 
affected by his friend Southampton’s imprisonment 
for complicity in the Essex Plot, as is reflected in the 
plays of his third and most serious period. The plays 
of his second period are full of exuberance ; they 
include the beautiful Romeo and Juliet (in its maturcr 
form c. 1694), three of S.’s greatest romantic comedies — 
A Midsummer Night's Dream (1694), Merchant of Venice 
(1696), and As You Like It (1699); the glorious 
dromatio histories, Henry IV. (2 mrts : 1696-98) and 
Henry V. (1699), which showed Prince Hal as king; 
while Falstaff reappeared (tradition says at Elizabeth’s 
command) in the Merry Wives of Windsor (1699). 
Other merry plays — Taming of the Shrew (c. 1696), 
Much Ado about Nothing (1699), Twelfth Night (1600), 
and Alls Well tJtai Ends Well (c. 1601) — also belong to 
this bounteous period, when S.’s art developed and his 
wonderful imagination found vent in sunny comedies 
and stirring patriotic plays. 

Third Period. — The OTeat Rom. tragedy of Julius 
C(Bsar{c. 1601) fittingly ushers in the period of gloom and 
tragedy, to which belong such masterpieces as Hamlet 
(1602), Othello (1604), King Lear (c. 1006), Macbeth 
(1606). The blow of Southampton’s imprisonment, 
combined with changing political conditions, the passing 
of the glowing Elizabethan ago, and the poet’s maturer 
years, to produce a mental struggle and crisis, clearly 
revealed in the plays mentioned and in others which are 
included in this short but extraordinarily fertile period 
(1601-9) of sublime and almost unrelieved tragedy 
— Troilus and Cressida (c. 1008), a cynical comedy, 
satirising Greek and Trojan heroes; Measure for 
Measure {c. 1603), another sombro comedy; Timon of 
Athens (1607), a bitter tragedy; Pericles (1608) with 
its loathsome scones ; Antony and Cleopatra (1608) and 
Coriolanus (1609), great tragedies both. 

S.’s third period, or period of maturity, says Oliphant 
Smeaton in his Life^ * not only saw his genius at its 
zenith of power, but it saw him in oonsoquenoo of that 
very fact driven, by the sheer propulsive force of 
imperious intellectual necessity, to grapple with the 
hignest and the deepest themes, of life, death, and 
futurity, analysing the mysteries of being, the origin 
of evil, the law of human atonement for sin ; all those, 
and other profound problems as well, were faced by 
him, during that soul-searing epoch of mental and moral 
self-examination and appraisal.’ The public, it should 
also bo added, seemed also to favour tragedy at this 
period, and S. gave them of his best. 

Sonnets and Last Period. — In 1609 appeared S.’s 
Sonnets — poetical gems round which much controversy 
has raged. Critics have disagreed as to the identity 
of the poet’s friend ‘Mr. W. H.’ (who is described as 
the * onlie be^tter * of the Sonnets), and of the 
‘ dark lady * who inspired the second series ; South- 
ampton and Pembroke are among those identified 
with the former, while Mary Fitton isby many identified 
with the latter. 


S.’s last period is marked by a calmer, happier 
atmosphere; the crisis is past. Prosperous ^ys 
favoured the poet’s closing years. His last plays, 
Cymbeline (1610), .4 Winter's Tale (1611), The Temp^t 
(1611), are rich and mellow, beautiful and romantic, 
tinged with the sweet sorrow of one who has found 
peace when on the eve of parting with life. About 
1611 S. was able to bring his business connection with 
the stage to an end, and retire, with prematurely failing 
health, to his native Stratford, where at New Place 
ho resided till his death (April 23, 1616). He lies 
buried in Stratford Church. In addition to the plays 
mentioned, S. is known or believed to have collaborated 
with other dramatists in such plays as Henry VIII, 
(c. 1613) and The Two Noble Kinsmen (c. 1613). 

The magnitude and inexplicability of S.’8 genius, 
the diversity and depth of his knowledge, and the 
meagreness of the known details of his life have given 
rise not only to an enormous body of lit. dealing with 
the man and his work, but to an extraordinary theory, 
that the plays bearing S.’s name are not his, but the 
work of Francis Bacon. The contemporary evidence 
of his friends — and rivals — ought, however, to bo 
sufficient answer to Baconians ; men like Ben Jonson, 
who knew him well, while disapproving of much in 
S.’s methods and productions, could not but love and 
honour him ‘ this side idolatry.’ And so with suc- 
ceeding generations. There have been times, as in the 
XVIII. cent., when devotees of classical rules and 
models have frowned upon S.’s romantic irregularities ; 
but S. has never lacked enthusiasts, and to-day he is 
firmly established as the greatest name in Eng. litera- 
ature, if not in the literature of the world. 

Since the First Folio of S.’s plays (now exceedingly 
rare and valuable) was issued by his old colleagues, 
Hemingo and Condell, in 1623, down to the sumptuous 
and scholarly editions of the XX. cent., scores and scores 
of editions of S.’s works have been published, and the 
critics, not of Britain alone, but of the whole world, 
have united in paying tribute to the universality and 
splendour of his genius ; while it has ever been the 
height of the ambition of the greatest actors and 
actresses to interpret fitly S.’s leading rdles. 

The passing of three centuries has failed to make 
obsolete or antiquated the master -dramatist’s works 
in tragic and in comic vein alike. No writer in English 
or any other language has furnished posterity with 
so many current linos and phrases. S.’s vocabulary 
was extraordinarily rich ; his knowledge of Mankind 
and of Nature amazingly varied and profound. His 
plots are not original ; but his treatment of the stories 
he borrowed from other writers was essentially his own. 
His boundless imagination rose triumphant over the 
limitations of the Elizabethan theatre, and refused 
to be restricted by classical unities and traditions. 
Blank verse, Shakespeare the poet used with a sub- 
limity, a harmony, a dramatic fitness which others 
may at times have equalled, but have never excelled. 

XX. cent, criticism of S. deprecates idolatr}^ and, while 
hailing him as a master, boldly proclaims his faults. 

Life, by Sidney Lee (1898), Smeaton (1911) ; Herford, 
Shakespeare (1912 : People’s Books) ; Raleigh, Shake- 
speare ; Goldwin Smith, Shakespeare the Man ; Hudson, 
Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare; Bradley, 
Shakespearian Tragedy; Dowden, Shakespeare's Mind 
and Art; Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespeare's Plays; 
Gervinus, Commentaries ; Mrs. Jameson, Shakespeare's 
Heroines; Secoombe and Allan, The Age of Shake- 
speare; Schelling, The Elizabethan Drama; Concordance, 
by Cowden Clarke and by Bartlett ; and works by 
Coleridge, Lamb, Sohlegel, and other critics. 

SHALE, see ^ay. 

SHALMANESER, name of kings of Assyria (g.v.). 

SHAMANISM, religion of Tartar races. 

SHAMASH, Bim-god of Babylonia and offspring 
of Nannar, the moon-god, administer of justice and 
giver of laws to men. 

8HAMO, see Gobi. 

I 0HAMOXZN {40^ 60' N., 76^ 30' W.), town, North- 
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iimberland County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coal- mines. 
Pop. (1910) 19,688. 

SHAMROCK, Irish national emblem ; the name 
is given to Wood -Sorrel, Bird’s Foot Trefoil, and Lesser 
YeUow Trefoil. 

SHANGHAI (31® 16' N.. 121® 26' E.), town, Kiang- 
su, China, near the mouth of the Yang-tse-kiang ; 
chief commercial city of China ; central and walled 
parts of town consist of narrow and dirty streets, but 
a number of well-built suburbs have grown up outside 
the walls, those in the N. forming the residential 
quarters of the foreign population, which numbers 
about 7000, chiefly English and French. S. is situated 
in midst of ^reat plain, producing rice, cotton, and 
fruits, and is important centre of trade ; it is a Treaty 
port, and was opened to foreign trade in 1842. Pop. 
(1910) 661,000. 

SHANHAI-KWAN (40® N., 119® 60' E.). frontier 
town, near the Great Wall, Chili, China. Pop. c. 
33,000. 

SHANKLIN (60® 37' N., 1® 11' W.), watering-place, 
Isle of Wight, England. Pop. (1911) 4751. 

SHANNON (63® 6' N., 8° 6' W.), principal river of 
Ireland, flows through Loughs Allen, Ree, and Derg ; 
enters Atlantic ; length, 250 miles. 

SHANNY, see Blennies. 

SHAN8, Mongol tribes of China, Burma, Siam ; of 
same kin as Laos (q>v.); semi-barbarous; noted for 
ohased work ; many are under Brit, protection ; 
resemble Siamese in institutions and religion. 

8HAN-SI (37® 30' N., 112® E.), province, N. China ; 
mountainous ; rich in coal, iron ore, salt. Pop. 
(approximate, 1911) 9,950,176. Capital, Tai-yuen-fu. 

SHAN-TUNG (36® 30' N., 118® 30' E.). maritime 
province, Cliina, bordering on Yellow Sea and Gulf of 
Pe-chi-li ; mountainous in the E. ; extensive deposits 
of coal, iron, and other minerals ; produces grain, 
silk. Pop. (approximate, 1911) 26,889,360. Capital, 
Tsinan-fu. 

8BAPUH I. (241-72), king of Persia; won great 
victories in Armenia and Syria, and captured Bom. 
emperor. Valerian, 260. — Shapur II., king of Persia, 
310-79 ; waged war with Rom. Empire, 337-63, in 
which Emperor Julian was slain, 363, and Romans 
driven from Armenia ; recolonised Susa with Rom. 
captives. 

SHAREHOLDER, see CoMPAiiiES, Liability. 

SHARI (11® N., 16® E.), river. Central Africa; 
enters Lake Chad. 

SHARKS AND DOG-FISHES.— These form the 
group Selachoidei among the Selachians {q.v.). All 
can be easily recognised by the firm, round, tapering 
body with projecting snout and unsymmetrical tail, 
bv the external gill-openings, the rough, sandpaper- 
like skin, and the strong, sharp, triangular teeth set in 
many rows, the hinder of which are ready to replace a 
worn or damaged series in front. All are carnivorous, 
devouring other fishes or offal, or occasionally man, 
but a few, like the Basking Shark, which feeds on 
seaweeds and medusoids, are harmless. The majority 
lay their eggs in horny ‘ purses,’ sometimes attachea 
to seaweeds, but several, such as the Hammer-Head and 
the Porbeagle, the ‘ Hounds,’ the Piked Dog-Fish, bring 
forth living young. 

There are many kinds of Dog-Fishes and Sharks, 
names which indicate no natural groups, but refer 
rather to size than to essential characters ; it will 
suffice to mention a few typical examples. The Dog- 
Fishes proper {Scylliidce) are mostly small in size, and 
occur in all seas. Two species of Scyllium ore com- 
mon in Brit, waters, and are sometimes used for food — 
the Nurse, Bounce, or Larger Spotted Dog-Fish, and 
Rough or Row Hound or Lesser Spotted Dog-Fish, the 
former reaching a length of 4 ft., the latter of 3i ft. 
About the same size is the Picked or Piked Dog-Fish 
{Acanthias vulgaris), all common in Brit, waters. 
Rarer and less welcome are the Blue Shark {Carcharias 
glaucus), which every summer destroys many nets and 
fishing-lines off the Cornish coast; and the fierce 
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Porbeagle {Lamm comubka), 10-foot examples of 
which have been caught off Britain. Closely related 
to the last is the most vioious of all — ^the man-eating, 
or Great White Shark {Charcharodon ronddetii), a 
dreaded inhabitant of all tropical and subtropical seas, 
sometimes reaching a length of 40 ft. A great contrast 
is afforded by the Basking Shark {Ceiorhinus maximus), 
which, equally large, is a lazy, inoffensive creature, 
useful on account of the oil in its liver, and an occa- 
sional visitor to Britain. One cannot omit another 
rare British wanderer, the Hammer-Head {Svhyrna 
zygeena), — characterised by remarkable lateral pro- 
cesses of the head, at the end of which the eyes are 
placed, — a vicious and voracious creature. 

SHARON (41® 16' N.. 80® 32' W.), town, on 
Shenango, Mercer County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A, ; iron 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 15,270. 

SHARP, JAMES (1618-79), Scot, oooleaiastio ; ed. 
Aberdeen ; a man of ability, he soon rose to the front 
and joined the ‘ resolutioners,’ as against the * pro- 
testors ’ (uncompromising Covenanters) ; taken prisoner 
by Cromwell, he was kept some time in London, but in 
1659 was selected by Monck to reconcile Presbyterians 
to the Restoration ; he played a double game, and, 
being appointed abp. of St. Andrews, 1661, persecuted 
the Presbyterian Cnurch ; much hated ; murdered on 
Magus Moor, near St. Andrews, by Balfour of Kinlooh, 
Hackaton of Rathillet, and other Covenanters. 

SHARP, JOHN (1645-1714). abp. of York, 1691; 
intimate friend of Queen Anno. 

SHARP, WILLIAM (1866-1906) ; Soot, poet, critic, 
and novelist; wrote also as Fiona Macleod. 

SHARPSBURG (40® 30' N., 79® 56' W.), town, on 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; manufactures foundry 
products and paint. Pop. (1910) 8163. 

SHASI, SUAIU (30® 17' N., 112® 17' E.), treaty 
port, on Yang-tse-kiang, Hupeh, China ; cotton goods. 
Pop. (1911) 90,000. 

SHAT-EL-ARAB, see EUPHRATES. 

SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD (1866- ), Brit, 

dramatist, critic, and socialist; b. Dublin; attained 
considerable success with dramatic criticisms in 3aiur» 
day Review ; became associated with the Fabian Society, 
of which he is one of the most brilliant members. Among 
his plays are : Man and Superman, John BulVs Other 
Island, Candida, You Never Can Tell, Fanny* s First 
Play. Several {Mrs. Warren* s Profession, The Showing- 
up of Blanco Posnet) have been banned by the censor, 
a ciroumstance which has given S. the opportunity for 
writing some brilliant prefaces. A remarkably clever 
dramatic critic, an advocate of the ‘ sanity of art,* a 
charming wit, and a truly ingenious theorist. 

SHAW, RICHARD NORMAN (1831- ), Soot, 

architect; built New Scotland Yard ; R.A., 1877. 

SHAW-KENNEDY, SIR JAMES (1788-1866), 
Scot, general and author ; performed feats of bravery 
in Light Brigade in Peninsular War ; pub. Defence of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1869, Notes on Waierloo, 

SHAWNEE (35® 18' N.. 96® 55' W.). city, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. ; cotton. Pop. (1910) 12,474. 

SHEAR, see Elasticity and Stbbnqth op 
IAateri als 

SHEARWATER FAMILY {Pu/finidee), a family 
of strong-flying marine swimming- birds, with very 
long and slender beaks hooked at the tip. The Shear- 
water {Puffinus) is found all over the world, whereas 
the Fulmar is confined to the N. hemisphere, having 
fled within recent years to northern Soot, islands. 

SHEATH-BILLS {Chionis), so called on account 
of a homy plate projecting over the base of the bill ; 
3 species of white pigeon-Uke birds which inhabit the 
coasts of Antarctic and sub- Antarctic seas. 

SHEBIN EL-KOM, town, EoYPT {q.v.). 

SHEBOYGAN (43® 43' N., 87® 4r W.). city, on 
Lake Michigan, capital, Sheboygan County, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. ; dairy-farming centre ; manufactures furni- 
ture. Pop. (1910) 26,398. 

SHECHEM (32® 11' N., 35® 17' E.) (modom 
Nablus), ancient city, between Mounts Ebal and 
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Gerixina, Palestine ; became capital of the Samaritans ; 
in early Christian times called Neapolis. 

8HEE, SIR MARTIN ARCHER (1770-1850), 
Brit, portrait painter ; b. Dublin ; settled in London ; 
attained some contemporary fame ; made P.R. A., 1830. 

SHEEP GROUP (CaprincB), a sub-family of Bovin jb, 
in Peoora section {q.v.) of the Even-Toed Ungulates. 
The group includes the closely allied Shbbp (Ovis) and 
Goat {Capra) with their connecting link — the curious 
Musk Ox [Oviboa moschatua). They are distinguished 
by the presence of ridged, curved, or spiral horns in 
both sexes, those of the female being small, a some- 
what hairy muzzle, and a short and flattened tail. 
They are widely distributed over all the higher moun- 
tains of Southern Europe, Central Asia, and North 
Africa. 

Of the Goats (Copra), which are recognised by their 
bearded chins, one of the best known is the Alpine 
Ibbx, or Steinbok, living in herds on the Ital. side of 
Monte Rosa, the male having strongly ridged horns 
often 2 ft. in length, which curve boldly backwards 
from the forehead. More familiar is the Domestic 
Goat {C. hircua)^ with many forms found almost all over 
the world, including the valuable Cashmere, Angora 
and Common varieties. The animal known os the 
Musk Ox {Oviboa), equalling in size small Welsh or 
Scotch cattle, and covered with long, thick, brown hair, 
is closely related to the Goats, and is confined to the 
mo.st northern parts of North America. 

The true Sheep {Ovia), distinguished from Goats by 
the absence of a chin board, are in their wild state 
chiefly inhabitants of Asia, but representatives are also 
found in N. Africa and N. America. Though essen- 
tially an inhabitant of high mountainous parts of the 
world, the sheep as a domestic animal flourishes in the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, the different 
breeds vaiying greatly in external characters. Horns 
may be present, as in Blackfaced Sheep of the Scot. 
Highlands of both sexes, or altogether absent in the 
female, as in the Whitefaced Welsh Mountain Sheep, 
the Soay of St. Kilda, and the Moufflon {0. tnuaimon) 
of Corsica and Saidinia, or absent in both sexes, as in 
the heavy breeds of the Leicester, South, or Oxford 
Down Sheep of the Brit. Isles. Ix)ng-woollod sheep 
are usually distributed in mountain and heath districts, 
while the short, fine-fleeced animals, as the Lincoln and 
Leicester breeds of England, are reared on pastoral or 
arable land. 

The Fat- tailed Sheep of Barbary, with long, pendu- 
lous ears, are well known. In common with many goats, 
sheep possess between the two front toes a small sac, 
which secretes an oily odorous substance, and this, 
tainting the tracks of the animal, enables other in- 
dividuals to recognise by their strong sense of smell the 
presence of numbers of their species. 

No other animal possesses relatively greater economic 
value than the sheep. Their flesh constitutes a largo 
proportion of the food-supply of communities, while 
their fleeces supply the raw material for one of our 
greatest manufactures. 

8HEEPSHEAD, AMERICAN, see Sea Bream. 

BHEERNE8S (61® 27^ N., 0® 45' E.), fortified sea- 
port, dockyard, naval arsenal, at junction of Medway 
and Thames, on Isle of Sheppoy, Kent, England. Pop. 
(1911) 17,494, 

SHEFFIELD (63® 28' N., 1® 28' W.), town, W, 
Riding, Yorkshire, England ; chief seat of Eng. cutlery 
trade, manufacturing every kind of cutting tool ; other 
industries include conversion of iron into stool and the 
production of armour-plates, rails, Britannia metal, 
and electro-plated goods. Has fine public buildings, 
including municipal buildings and Cutlers’ Hall. Its 
chief magistrate is now styled Lord Mayor, and in 1905 
it received a charter for establishment of a univ. 
Mary, Queen of Soots, was confined in the castle (de- 
stroyed by order of Parliament in 1046) in 1670-84, 
Pop. (1911)464,663. 

SHEFFIELD FLATE is made by coating copper 
with silver, a process discovered by accident, 1742; 


silver first imposed directly (m utensil, later sheets of 
silver and copper heated ana rolled together, cooled 
and shaped ; ornaments of S. p. were popular till 
discovery of electro-plating, 1837. The recent demand 
for S. p. has product many imitations. 

8HEIL, RICHARD LALOR (1791-1861), Irish 
lawyer, statesman, and author ; produced successful 
plays, 1814-22 ; commenced Sketchea of the Irish Bar, 
1822 ; joined O’Connell’s Catholic nationalist agita- 
tion ; master of Mint, 1846 ; ambassador to Tuscany, 
1860. 

SHEKEL, Hebrew standard of weight for valuing 
metal ; subsequently a gold, silver, or copper coin ; 
the gold 8. probably weighed 262| grains troy (value, 
c. £2, 4s. 8d.), the silver s. 224^ grains troy (value, c. 
2s. lOd.). S. OF THE Sanctuary was possibly a post- 
exilio name for the silver s. 

8HEKINAH, Hebrew word originally meaning 
* the dwelling,’ and which afterwards camo to be used 
as a synonym for God. The use of such a synonym is 
the result of the Semitic fear of limiting God in space 
or time — hence the vagueness of the term. 

SHELBYVILLE (39® 32' N., 86® 46' W.), city, on 
Big Blue River, capital, Shelby County, Indiana, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures furniture. Pop. (1910) 9500. 

SHELD-DUCK, see under Duck Family. 

SHELDON, GILBERT (1698-1677), bp. of Londdb, 
1660; abp. of Canterbury, 1663. 

SHELL, see Ammunition. 

SHELLAC, see Lao. 

SHELLEY, MARY WOLLST ONE GRAFT (1797- 

1861), Eng. writer ; dau. of William Godwin ; second 
wife of the poet Shelley. As an author she is remem- 
bered chiefly for her novel Frankenstein, 

SHELLEY, FERCY BYSSHE (1792-1822), Eng. 
poet ; b. Field Place, Sussex ; s. of a wealthy squire ; 
od. Eton and Univ, Coll., Oxford. Much of his 
early youth was devoted to writing worthless novels 
and poems, and he was expelled from Oxford for a 
pamphlet on atheism. Soon afterwards he eloped 
with Harriot Westbrook, a school-friend of his sister’s, 
and dau. of a retired publican, and was disowned by 
his family. With her he led a wandering life, visiting 
Southey at Keswick, and taking part in various politioiu 
and philanthropical undertakings in Ireland ana Wales. 
In 1813 he pub. his first poem of promise, Queen Mob. 
In 1814 he fell in love with Mary Godwin, dau. of 
William Godwin, the philosopher, and Mary Wollstone- 
oraft, and, being by now estranged from Harriet, 
eloped with Mary to the Continent. 

Un his return he pub. his first groat poem Akutor, 
followed, in 1810, by the fine but tedious Revolt of 
Islam in Spenserian stanza. Various circumstances, 
bad health, the suicide of his first wife, and the deoision 
in Chancery that he was unfit to bring up her children, 
drove him abroad to Italy in 1818. Here he wandered 
about for four years, to Venice, Rome, Naples, and 
Pisa, and here also his greatest poems were composed, 
Prometheus Unbound (1818-19), the finest lyrical 
drama in European lit., the magnificent but gloomy 
tragedy of the Cenex (1819), Ode to the West Wirid 
(1819), Witch of Atlas (1820), Epipsychidion (1820), and 
Adonais (1821), an elegy on the death of Keats. 

In the summer of 1822 he was drowned in the Gulf 
of Spezia ; his body was afterwards burned in the 
presence of Byron, with whom he had been living, 
and the ashes were deposited in the Prot. Cemetery at 
Rome. Shelley’s work is inspired by an ardent love of 
humanity, and contains the most purely and intensely 
lyrical poetry of all Eng. lit. 

Z/t/c, by Symonds (Eng. Men of Letters, 1878), Sharp 
(1887), Dowden (1886), Clutton-Brock (1909). 

SHELL-HEAPS, KiTCHEN-MiDDEN, prehistoric 
mounds of refuse found in all parts of the world. Thejr 
contain the shells of edible shell-fish, bones of ani- 
mals, fragments of utensils made from stone and bone. 
Archaoologioal evidence seems to prove that these 
heaps belong to the earlier half of the Neolithic Age. 

SHELL-MONEY preceded use of metal in every 
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civilisation, and is still employed in central Africa ; 
favourite form is Cypma moneta (cowry money). Super- 
seded in Brit, possessions by metal currency, 1913. 

SHEM, in Genesis, s. of Noah ; term * Semitic * 
derived thence. 

BHEMAKHA (40° 35' N., 48° 38' E.), town, Baku, 
Russ. Transcaucasia ; manufactures silks. Pop. 23,000. 

SHENANDOAH (41° 60' N., 76° 11' W.), city, 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; coal-raining 
centre. Pop. (1910) 26,774. 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGNS (186^ 
65), Amer. Civil War. — Shenandoah Valley, between 
two chains of Appalachian Mountains, was of great im- 
portance in Virginia campaigns in War of Sccc-ssion, as 
it formed protected route from Richmond to Washing- 
ton, and supplied provisions ; good turnpike road led 
from one ena of valley to the other. Federal forces 
under Banks invaded the valley, 1862, while M‘Clcllan 
advanced on Richmond ; Confederates, under Jackson, 
defeated at Kernstown and driven steadily up the 
valley, but received reinforcements, captured Front 
Royal, and would have trapped Banks in Newmarket 
had he not made skilful retreat ; Jackson’s pursuit 
stopped by M'Dowell and Fremont, but he defeated 
Foderals at Port Republic. Jackson was called away, 
but returned to valley and drove Federals from Uar- 
per' 8 Ferry and Marlinaburg, 1862. 

Ewell led Confederate troops in capture of Martins- 
burg and Winchester, 1863. When Grant prepared 
for capture of Richmond, 1864, Federal attacks were 
made on Staunton and Lynchburg ; Hunter won 
victory at Piedmont, Juno 5, but was forced to retreat ; 
Confederates under Early then marched down the 
valley towards Washington, but help came in time to 
save the panic-stricken city, July 13; Early withdrew 
into the valley, which became his base for raids ; 
Unionists iinder Sheridan defeated Early at Opeqmn^ 
Sept. 19, and at Fisher'' a Hill, Sept. 22, and then laid 
waste from S. to N. ; attempt of Early to recover 
valley foiled by great defeat at Cedak Creek, Oct. 19 ; 
valley, no longer important, was finally secured for 
Union by victory of Waynesboro, March 1865. 

SHENDI (16° 40' N,, 33° 26' E.), town, on Nile, 
Nubia, Egypt. Pop. 12,000. 

SHENG-KING (41° 30' N., 123° 30' E.), province, 
Manchuria, bordering on Gulfs of Korea and Liao-tung ; 
includes the peninsula of Liao-tung. Pop. (1910) 
6,830j819. Capital, Mukden. 

SHEN-SI (36° N., 109° E.), inland province, 
China ; mountainous ; watered by the Wei-ho ; has 
coal mines ; produces wheat, cotton. Pop. (approxi- 
mate, 1911) 8,037,220. Capital, Singan-fu. 

SHENSTONE, WILLIAM (1714-63), Eng. poet; 
chiefly remembered for The Schoolmistreaa, a pleasing 
poem in the Spenserian stanza. His Pastoral Ballad 
18 perhaps finer from a literary standpoint. 

SHEPHERD’S PURSE {Capsella bursa pasloria), 
plant of order Cruciferaj ; has pinnatifid root-leaves, 
white flowers ; the ‘ purse ’ is its flat, heart-shaped 
seed-pouch. 

SHEPPEY (61° 24' N., 0° 50' E.), island, between 
estuaries of Thames and Medway and the Swale, Kent, 
England. Pop. (1911)4427. 

SHEPSTONE, SIR THEOPHILUS (1817-03), 
Eng. S. African statesman ; Brit, resident in Kaffraria, 
1839; agent 1845, sec. for native affairs. Natal, 1856-77 ; 
proclaimed annexation of Transvaal at Pretoria, 1877 ; 
administrator of Transvaal, 1877-79; retired, 1880. 

SHEPTON-MALLET (61° 12' N., 2° 32' W.), 
town, Somersetshire, England. Pop. (1911) 5011. 

SHERATON, THOMAS (c. 1761-1806), one of the 
most celebrated Eng. furniture designers. 

SHERBORNE (60° 67' N., 2° 31' W.), town, 
Dorsetshire, England ; has a XII. -cent, abbey church, 
grammar school (founded 1550), and remains of an old 
castle; silk-mills. Pop. (1911) 5954. 

SHERBROOKE (46° 25' N., 71° 67' W.), city, 
port of entry, capital, Sherbrooke County, Quebec, 
Canada; woollens, cottons. Pop. (1911) 16,455. 
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SHERBROOKE, ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT 

(1811-92), Eng. statesman ; Chancellor of Exchequer 
and Lord of Treasury, 1868-73 ; Sec. of State, 1873-74 ; 
little political ability ; his proposed tax on matches gave 
rise to riots of match -makers, 1871, and pun ex luce 
lucellum ; chiefly famed as wit with bitter tongue. 

SHERIDAN, PHILIP HENRY (1831-88), Amer. 
soldier ; became commander of cavalry of army of the 
Potomac in Civil War, conducted Shenandoah cam- 
paigns, won final battle of Five Forks, and forced Lee 
to surrender ; commander-in-chief of U.S.A. army, 
1883-88 ; united dashing qualities of cavalry officer 
with capacity for organisation and discipline. 

SHERIDAN, RICHARD BRINSLEY (1751- 
1816), Anglo-Irish dramatist, politician, and orator; 
b. Dublin ; grandson of Swift’s friend, Thomas Sheri- 
dan, D.D. (1687-1738); son of Swift’s biographer, 
Thomas Sheridan (1719-98), elocution master; ed. 
Harrow ; made romantic marriage with beautiful 
singer, Elizabeth Linley (g.v.) of Bath, for whom ho 
fought two duels ; removed to London from Bath, 
and with his father-in-law took Drury Lane Theatre, 
where The School for Scandal was produced (1777), and 
The Critic (1779). S. had already achieved fame 
with The Rivals (1775). 

Turning politician, S. entered Parliament as a Whig ; 
became Under-Sec. for Foreign Affairs, 1782 ; Sec. to 
Treasury, 1783. Of his eloquent speeches those im- 
peaching Warren Hastings (1787) and vindicating the 
Fr. Revolution (1791) are specially memorable. But 
as a playwright his highest distinction lay. His is the 
last great name in XVIII.-cont. drama ; his are among 
the few plays of the older comedy of manners still 
frequently acted ; wit, humour, Irish sparkle have 
preserved their charm and freshness. 

Careless, improvident, S. was a likeable character, 
despite his failings. 

Sichol, Life (1909); monographs also by Fraser Rao 
(1896), Mrs. Oliphant (1883). 

SHERIFF, chief official of a shire and subse- 
quently of a borough which enjoyed special privileges. 
Relation of s. to earl is unsettled question ; description 
of s. in modiajval Latin as vicecomes seems to point to 
his being representative of carl ; this view is disap- 
i)rovod of by high authorities, as functions of pre- 
Conquest earl are not known, but is upheld by others 
who believe that when an ealdorman (called earl, XI. 
cent, onwards) received several shires to administer 
he appointed a deputy — shire reeve — in each shire. 

The name occurs in laws of Ina (XII. cent.), but, 
like earl, may then have had somewhat different 
significance. In historical times sheriff is king’s 
deputy in shire ; powers gradually transferred to 
lord-liouts. and J.P.’s; sheriff’s toum long disused, 
abolished, 1887. 8cc S(M>TLANn (Government). 

SHERIFFMUIR (56° 11' N., 3° 56' W.), battle- 
field, Stirlingshire; scone of indecisive battle between 
Royalists and Jacobites, 1715. 

SHERLOCK, THOMAS (1678-1761), bp. of 
Bangor, 1728, Salisbury, 1734, London, 1748. 

SHERLOCK, WILLIAM (1641-1707), dean of 
St. Paul’s, 1691. 

SHERMAN (63° 34' N., 96° 23' W.), city, capital, 
Grayson County, fl’oxas, U.S.A. ; cotton manufac- 
tures. Pop. (1910) 12,412. 

SHERMAN, JOHN (1823-1900), Amer. states- 
man ; younger bro. of General Sherman ; chairman 
of Committee of Ways and Means, 1860; Senator, 
1861-77 ; chairman of Committee of Finance, 1867 ; 
opposed paper money and brought in Resumption 
Bill ; Sec. of Treasury, 1877 ; Sec. of State, 1897-98. 

SHERMAN, ROGER (1721-93), Amer. politician; 
member of committee which drew up Declaration of 
Independence ; belonged to Connecticut party which 
exercised important influence on U.S. Constitution. 

SHERMAN, WILLIAM TECUMSEH (1820-91), 
one of greatest Amer, generals ; retired from army, 
1853 ; head of Louisiana ‘ State Seminary of Learning 
and Military Academy,’ 1860-61 ; left to fight for 
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Union in Civil War ; distinguished at Bull Run, 1881, 
Shiloh, 1802 ; as general of army of Tennessee took part 
in victory of Chattanooga, 1863 ; commander of Missis- 
sippi forces, 1864, and carried out brilliant cam- 
paign, marching through Georgia to Atlanta and the 
sea; marched, ravaging, througii North Carolina, 1805, 
and secured J ohnston’a surrender. 

SHERRY, see Wine. 

SHERWOOD FOREST (53° 9' N., 1* 7' W.), 
forest, Nottinghamshire ; traditional retreat of Robin 
Hood (q.v.). 

SHETLAND (60° 15' N., 1° 15' W.), group of 
nearly 100 islands and rocks lying N.N.E. of main- 
land of Scotland, and forming with Orkneys a Scot, 
county ; there are about 27 inhabited islands, of 
which largest are Mainland, Yell, and Unst ; area, c. 
352,889 acres, of which Mainland has c. 240,000 ; 
surface comparatively level, reaching extreme 
height of 1472 ft. in Ronas Hill in Mainland ; 
chief town, Lerwick ; principal industry is fishing 
(herring, cod, ling, tusk) ; sheep, cattle, and ponies 
are raised, and there are household industries in 
knitting shawls, stockings, etc. The islands were 
taken by Magnus of Norway in 1099, and remained 
in Scandinavian hands until 1468, when, on the 
marriage of James HI. of Scotland to Margaret of 
Norway, they wore transferred to Scotland as the dowry 
of the latter. Pop. (1901) 27,911. 

Qoudio, The Celtic and Scandinavian Antiquities of S. 

8HEVAROY HILLS (11° 55' N., 78° 30' E.), hill 
range and plateau, Salem district, Madras, Brit. India. 

SHIBERGHAN (36° 40' N., 65° 35' E.), town, 
Afghan Turkestan. Pop. c. 13,000. 

SHIEL, LOCH (56° 47' N., 5° 35' W.), lake, on 
borders of Inverness and Argyll, Scotland ; length, 
18 miles. 

SHIELD, see Heraldry. 

SHIELD SHRIMPS, see under Entomostbaca. 

SHIELDS, see North SniKLDS, South Shields. 

SHIFNAL (52° 41' N., 2° 23' W.), market town, 
Shropshire. England ; ironworks. 

SHIGATSE (29° 17' N., 88° 42' E,), sacred town, 
at junction of Nyang-chu and Sangpo, in vicinity of 
Tashilunpo monastery, Tibet. Pop. c. 13,000. 

SHFlTES (Arabic for ‘ sect ’), name of one of the 
two sects into which Muhammadans have split; tho 
others, Kharigites, declared the caliphate to be elective 
among all Arab Moslems, but the S. defended an 
absolute and hereditary calinhato in tho descendants 
of Ali, the son-in-law of Munammad. This cahphato 
descended among the Eastern Moslems from father 
to son till IX. cent. Shi'ito theology somewhat 
modified the original Islamic creed — tho vicegcroncy 
of Ali is added. Several sects have split off from 
them, and the modern Babaiism is a Shfite movement. 

Browne, A Year among the Persians, 

8H1KARPUR (27° 57' N., 68° 40' E.), town, Sind, 
Brit. India. Pop. 51,000. 

SHILDON (64° 38' N., 1° 39' W.), town, Durham, 
England; railway shops; coal-mines. Pop. (1911) 
13 488 

SHILLONG (26° 33' N., 91° 65' K.), town, Khasi 
Hills district, Assam, India. Pop. 8.500. 

SHILOH, modern Seilun (32° 3' N., 35° 18' E.), 
ancient t own, Ephraim, Palestine ; contained the 
sanctuary of tho ark. 

SHILOH, BATTLE OP, Battle of Pittsburo 
Lai^dino, 1862, incident in Amcr. Civil War ; named 
variously from Shiloh church, by wliich the battle was 
fought, and Pittsburg i^anding, fart-her away ; techni- 
cally victory for Union, but both sides suffered terrible 
losses. 

SHIMOGA (13° 55' N., 76° 36' E.). district, Mysore, 
India. Pop. 535,000. Capital, Shimoga, on Tunga. 
Pop. 0200. 

SHINTOISM, see Japak (Religion). 

SHIP. — The Development of Ships; 

Ancient Ships. — The primitive boat, made by 
hollowing out a tree-trunk by fire or by rough tools. 


must have boon among the first inventions ol man. 
Upon the clumsy dug-out, the canoe of bark or skin 
marks a great advance, being light yet sufficiently 
strong. The construction of larger vessels, however, 
involves new difficulties — questions of strength to 
resist tho strains that grow with increase of dimen- 
sions, and with the use of sails, difficulties in securing 
watertightness and the perfect jointing of many 
parts. 

Yet the art of shipbuilding on this larger scale 
was known in ancient Egypt over 0000 years ago. 
The ships of the Egyptians were built of a great 
number of small pieces of wood dovetailed and bolted 
together or held by wooden pegs, tho joints made 
watertight by caulking the seams with papyrus. 
They had no ribs, but beams wore fitted across the 
top on which a deck was laid. A largo sail was carried, 
but tlie principal means of propulsion was rowing. 
Some of those vessels wore upwards of 100 ft. long, 
with high ornamented ends. In these ships they made 
adventurous expeditions to strange lands and carried 
homo their merchandiso ; they had their ships of war 
also, and special barges to transport huge obeliska of 
stone for monumental work. 

The ships of the Phoenicians, in which they made 
long ocean voyages, and those of the Greeks and 
Romans, are chiefly remarkable for tho tendency to 
increase the number of oars by adding tier above tier 
of rowers. 

Their warships were provided with formidable 
rams of hard wood to penetrate the enemy’s ships. 

A ship of the Vikings, unearthed in a wonderful 
state of preservation, has been described. It is of 
particularly ‘ fine ’ form, with watcrlines curving 
gently to a sharp angle fore and aft ; built of oak, and 
the sizes and disposition of tho parts indicate a largo 
experience. 

Ships ol the Middle Ages. — During the Middle 
Ages many improvements were otfeoted in naval 
architecture owing to tho keen rivalry among European 
nations in war and commerce. The oar remained for 
long a moans of propulsion, particularly for man- 
oeuvring in battle, but the sail was relied upon for 
ocean voyages. 

On tho comparatively peaceful waters of the Medi- 
terranean oar projiulsion was perfected in the largo 
galleys which were used by tho nations of Southern 
Europe, but tho northern countries tended more 
towards tho solo use of sails. 

In sail-propollcd warships the ram was abandoned, 
only to bo introduced when steam gave a means of 
propulsion more under control. Turrets, giving ele- 
vated platforms for the fighting men, were erected 
fore and aft, and no doubt they saved the ship from 
the inroads of high waves. 

Tho modern form of rudder was introduced instead 
of tho large sido-oar formerly used. Tlie number of 
masts was increased to three or four and the size of bow- 
sprit was increased. 

The introduction of cannon also influenced the form 
of ships largely. These being at first introduced in 
galleys, it was necessary to place them high in order 
to carry their fire clear over the men at the oars. The 
result of adding considerable weight so high in the 
ships tended to make them top heavy. This tendency 
was counteracted by increasing tho breadth at tho 
waterline to give greater stability, thus making the 
ship broad in beam. Moreover, as the extra breadth 
was only necessary on the region of tho waterline, tho 
deck remained narrow, the sides sloping inward. The 
effect of this was to reduce the top weight and also to 
give a stronger structure. This inward inclination of 
the sides, technically known as tho ‘ tumble home,* 
remained a characteristic feature of ships up to modem 
times. 

Ships, both of war and commerce, were formerly 
short in relation to their breadth, the length being 
usually from 3 to 4 times neater than the bi^am. It 
was not until tho middle 01 the XIX. cent., when the 
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Btoamboat iiiado its appearance, that a bettor pro- 
portioned ship was desired. The famous Amcr. 

* olii>pera ’ wore nearly 6 times as long as broad, and 
this improvement enabled them to attain speeds which 
are still regarded as wonderful. 

In all wooden ships, however, a limit of length was 
imposed by the weakness of the material. The length 
could not be increased without setting up severe strains 
on the ship, due to longitudinal bending. These ships 
suffered particularly from a tendency to arcli upwards 
in the middle and droop at the ends. This tendency 
is known as hogging. The pointed ends of the ship 
are not fully supported by the water under them, and 
the full middle portion obtains more lifting force than 
it requires. While the length is thus restricted the 
breadth must be sufficient to give the required stability 
so that the ship may stand up under canvas. 

The Introduction ol Steamboats. — Towards the 
end of the XVUI. cent, many experiments were made 
on steam propulsion of sliips in IVance, America, and 
Britain. Among the most successful of the early 
experimenters was William Symington. In 1788 a 
little boat, produced by Miller & Symington, was pro- 
pelled by steam power upon Dalswiuton Ix)ch, Scotland. 

In 1801, under patronage of Lord Dundas, the 
famous Charlotte Dundas was built to the designs of 
Mr. Symington. She was intended to act as a tug 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, and proved successful. 
These experiments attracted the attention of Fulton, 
an American inventor who was interested in steam 
propulsion of shi^. Ho visited Scotland and sailed 
on the Charlotte DundaSt and in 1807 the Clermont^ a 
much larger steamer, was built under Fulton’s direction 
and sailed on the Hudson. About the same time 
the steamer Phoenix was built in America by Stevens. 
This was the first steamer to navigate the open sea. 

Another who noted with interest tho experiments 
of Symington was Heney Bell. Ho a^rwards 
became the owner of tho Comet., which, in 1812, began 
her regular daily sailings on the Clyde, carrying pas- 
sengers between Glasgow and Greenock. 

Steamboats soon began to be common on the 
Clyde and later on the Mersey and the Thames, and 
in 1816 the steamer Hibernia was built for service 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Many improve- 
ments were made in marine engineering by David 
Napier of Glasgow. His engines were successful in 
the Rob Roy (1818), a Channel steamer, sailing at first 
to Irolauid, but later in service between Dover and 
Calais. Previous to the building of this steamer, 
Napier made some experiments in tho resistance and 
speed of models which led to the introduction of much 
shorpeT forward linos. 

In 1819 the Savannah, a vessel with steam as 
auxiliary motive power, was built in America, and 
sailed across the Atlantic. She was fitted with an 
engine and paddles, but was quite independent, of 
these, being fully rigged as a sailing ship. She relied 
upon her sails to carry her across the Atlantic, as hei- 
engine was only moving for a fraction of the timo of 
tho voyage, and, indeed, tho paddles, which could be 
unshipped, were, for tho most part, carried on board. 
Other ships made the ocean voyage, partly uiidei 
steam, but until 1838 no ship had steamed all the way 
across the Atlantic. This feat was accomplished by 
the Siriue and almost simultaneously by the Qreat 
WeMtm — two British-built ships. 

The Rise of the Turbine . — From thejae early days 
progress has been remarkably rapid, leading not only 
to higher speeds but to economy of fuel. The paddle 
became mainly restricted to river steamers, and twin 
screws oame to be fitted in all the larger and faster 
liners and warships. 

The introduction of the turbine has largely increased 
the speed possibilities of ships. This new engine was 
the invention of Sib Charlis A. Parsons. In 1894 
the Turbinia (100 ft. long) was built to tost the capa- 
bilities of the marine steam turbine, and after a number 
of experiments and improvements a speed of 34^ knots 


was obtained. In 1899 the British Admiralty built 
tho torpedo-boat de.stroyers Viper and Cobra, and had 
them fitted with turbines. These proving satisfactory, 
it was not long before the larger classes of warships 
were being similarly enginea The turbine com- 
mended itself for use in these ships partly beoause 
of its small height as compared with reciprocating 
machinery. It could bo kept low in tho ship and thus 
easily protected. 

The turbine is also well suited to the reij^uirements 
of channel steamers which must make th^ runs at 
highest speed. Tho Clyde steamer King Edward (1901) 
was the first turbine merchant vessel. She was built 
by Messrs. Denny, at Dumbarton, and attained 20'48 
knots speed. This firm also built the turbine channel 
steamer Queen (1903) for tho Dover-Calais route, and 
this class of ship is now nearly always turbine-driven. 
In its earlier history the turbine was the subject of 
careful tests, and sister-ships were built — one with 
reciprocating engines and the other with turbines— 
to give comparative results. That these results were 
favourable to the newer engine is made evident by its 
adoption in all vessels of high speed. In the Allan 
liner, Virginian, it found its first application to this 
class of ship, and in the turbine Cunorders, Lusitania 
and Mauretania (26’0 knots), the liner has reached, for 
the present, its maximum of speed. 

Oil Engines. — Of late oil engines have been fitted 
in several cargo vessels. In this engine the combustion 
of the fuel takes place in the engine cylinders, thus 
boilers are not required and valuable cargo space is 
gained. Compared with coal, oil has certain advan- 
tages in stowing, as it may bo carried mainly in the 
double bottom. 

Iron and Steel Bhipe. — Several causes led to the 
introduction of iron as a shipbuilding material. The 
tendency to increase the length of ships >vith increase 
of speed was checked by tho inherent weakness of 
wood ; tho scarcity of suitable timber began to be felt, 
and the strains due to tho working of the machinery 
(jiartioularly at the sterns of screw steamers) could not 
bo properly met with wooden struoturos. 

A small iron canal boat, the Vulcan, had already been 
built in 1818, near Glasgow, but for some time an al- 
most superstitious dislike existed to tho use of such a 
‘ heavy * material, and tho progress of iron shipbuilding 
was slow at first. The superiority of iron gradually 
came to bo recognised, however; its greater strength 
allowed the use of much thinner parts, so that the 
metal structure was actually lighter than tho wooden 
one of tho same sire. The first iron vessels were 
indeed much stronger than was nocossary, and in 
cases of accidental grounding proved their superiority 
over the wooden ships. 

By the middle of the XIX. cent, iron became estab- 
lished in favour, and dimensions impossible before 
now became common. The capabilities of this 
material was demonstrated by the building of the 
Great Eastern (1868), 680 ft. long, under the diibotion 
of Messrs. I. K. Brunei and J. Scott Russell Although 
commercially a failure, the mere construction of so 
largo a ship was in itself a great engineering feat. 

Certain disadvantages are attached to the use of 
iron in ships. The fouling of the bottom, by the 
attachment of barnacles to the surface below the 
waterline, seriously reduces the speed. Wooden 
ships are protected by nailing sheets of copper to the 
planking ; on this metal tho sea-powths can obtain 
no permanent hold. It is not possible to use the same 
moans on iron hulls, as tho two metals, when immersed 
together in sea water, set up a galvanic action which 
rapidly corrodes the iron. 

Tho composite system of construction is an attempt 
to combine the advantages of iron and wood. In this 
system, while the ribs, beams, and certain tie-plates, 
etc., are of iron, the skin is of wood-planking oopper- 
sheathed This arrangement was used in some oi the 
fast tea-clippers whioh could not afford to lose any ^rt 
of their sp^ by fouling. Nowadays excessive fouing 
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iu prevented by the regular application of antifouling 
compositions applied to the bottom plating in dry 
dock. Some naval vessels have their bottom plating 
covered with wood-sheathing which is coppered. This 
is, of course, a heavy and expensive arrangement and 
has been used only in cases where the ship must remain 
at sea for long periods without docking. 

The Admiialty was somewhat slow to adopt iron for 
warships. Firing experiments in 1845 had shown 
that the splintering effect was greater with iron plating 
than with wood ; hence they continued to use wood 
until the introduction of armour. When they put 
armour on their new ship, Warrior^ in 1860, they fol- 
lowed the example of the French, but they went a step 
further and built the hull entirely of iron. 

Steal Ship*. — Not long after iron had obtained 
a footing as a material for shipbuilding steel was 
proposed. This material, a.a first manufactured, was 
harder and more brittle, though stronger than iron. 
It was also vorv expensive. An improved ‘ mild ’ steel 
was used in the building of the French warships in 
1873, but the Brit. Admiralty considered it unreliable 
and asked for a better material. Steel makers of this 
country rose to the occasion and almo.st immediately 
succeeded in producing a material which met the 
exacting requirements of the naval constructors. 
Mild steel is better described as homogeneous iron, 
whereas wrought-iron has a fibrous structure, due to 
the process of its manufacture, and is stronger with 
the pain than across ; mild steel is nearly uniform in 
quahty in every direction. It is also much stronger 
than iron, so that steel plates are allowed (20 %) 
thinner. For some time iron continued to bo the 
principal material in merchant shipbuilding owing to 
the greater cost of steel, but steel is now universally 
adopted except for certain parts. Iron is loss liable 
to corrosion and is used in places which have been 
found to suffer badly in this way. A careful system 
of testing material is employed to ensure that a high 
standard of strength and ductility is maintained. 

of Ships. — Experience and the rigour of com- 
petition have produced a variety of types of steamers, 
each typo being peculiarly suited to its special work. 
Many of the moaifications have affected the arrange- 
ment of decks and erections on deck. At first the 
arrangement of sailing ships was followed and steamers 
were flush-decked, i.e. the side showed a continuous 
lino foro and aft. For a short distance at the fore end 
the deck was sometimes set at a higher level, giving 
a platform called a ‘ monkey forecastle ’ or ‘ anchor 
deck,* on which the seamen stood when working the 
anchors. This platform was in later ve8.sel8 raised 
siiffioiently high to give a space under it for accom- 
modation above the level of the upper deck. Such 
an erection is termed a * topgallant forecastle.’ Simi- 
larly at the stem an ‘ aftcrcastlo ’ or ‘ poop ’ was de- 
veloped to protect the steering-gear or raise it higher 
above the water. 

At first the openings on deck over the machinery 
space were not sufficiently guarded, but later an iron 
house or casing was erected on deck above wliioh the 
engine skylight was fitted. As a further protection 
some vessels have their side-plating extended up- 
wards over a part of the length, shielding the casing 
and the doors leading down to the engine- and boiler- 
rooms. This part being covered in by a dock forms a 
complete erection. It is called a ‘ bridge,’ but is quite 
distinct from the navigating bridge, which is a light, 
elevated structure for navigating purposes. A ship 
having these three erections, viz. poop, bridge, and 
foreoastle» is often referred to as a ‘ tlu’eo-island ’ 
steamer on account of the isolated appearance of the 
erections. 

If the three separate erections be joined by deoking 
over the intervening spaces and plating the sides, a new 
type is produced which is sii^ly one ‘ storey ’ higher 
than the flush-deck ship. This latter would have 
two, an upper and n lower, so that the new class may 
be called a ‘ three-dock ’ ship. The name ‘ throe- 


I docker,* however, was only applied to the strongest of 
this class, viz. to that type which was designed to 
carry a heavy cargo and load to a deep draught. There 
are actually three types — the * throe-deck,’ the ‘ spar- 
deck,’ and the ‘ awning-dock ’ ship — wffioh are the 
same in outward appearance. The spar-decker was 
at first designed to carry passengers in the space under 
the spar, or top deck, and this upper part was regarded 
as a light erection built upon the hull proper. After- 
wards it was found desirable to carry cargo in the 
passenger space, and the upper part of the ship was 
strengtnened to meet the increased stresses due to the 
heavier burden. In the case of the awning-decker the 
history of the spar-decker repeated itself, with the 
result that the three types differ from each other only 
in the degree of their strengths and the relative weight 
of cargo which they may carry. The spar-decker is 
intermediate between the three-deck and awning-dock 
typos, and within these limits the draught to which 
it may load will depend on the structural strength 
provicled. 

The * shade-dock ’ typo is similar to those above 
mentioned, but in this class the space between upper- 
and shade-decks is distinctly a passenger space and 
correspondingly light in construction, with long open- 
ings in the side for ventilation. 

A variation of the ‘ three-island ’ type is produced 
by joining two of the erections — for example, the bridge 
and poop — to form a long continuous erection. The 
gap between this and the forecastle is called the ‘ well,’ 
on account of its being often inundated by the sea. 

The raised quarter-deck ship resembles the above 
type in having a forward well, but the part abaft the 
bridge is not raised quite up to the level of the bridge 
and remains about 4 ft. lower. 
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By raising the after-clock in this way greater hold 
space aft is obtained. This is needed because the pro- 
peller-shaft, passing through fi’om the engine to the 
stern, is enclosed in a trunk or tunnel, and the space 
so occupied is a considerable deduction from the space 
availabhi for cargo. The volumes of the fore- and 
after-holds being thus equalised, a proper balance is 
obtained. 

Returning to the throo-docker we find that this 
type in its turn has been modified by the addition of 
poop, bridge, and forecastle. Again a junction of 
these three erections has been made, in certain cases, 
forming a com])lcto fourth deck termed the * shelter- 
deck.’ Originally intended for the protection of cattle, 
this upper shelter was at first lightly built, but in later 
designs it has been strengthened and incorporated in 
the main structure of the vessel. The shelter-dock 
being then a continuous strong deck has again received 
additions in the form of poop, bridge, and forecastle. 
The original distinctions between the spar-decker and 
its companion typos have tended to disappear as time 
went on, the cluef remaining differences being in the 
relative draughts or weight of cargo carried, and the 
corresponding strength which must bo provided. 

A notable feature of modern largo passenger vessels 
is their high, towering erections. These give prome- 
nading space at the sides in which the passengers 
may have fresh air and exorcise, the central portion 
being occupied by state-rooms, lounge, smoking-rooms, 
etc. The highest of all is the boat deck, which carries 
the rows of lifeboats, and loaves an excellent prome- 
nade open to the sky. 

Patent Ships and Specialised Types. — While decks 
have been added above, they have been eliminated to 
some extent below. This has been done to give clear 
holds for cargo, and has led to changes in construction. 
Large single-deck cargo vessels have thus been evolved 
with depths up to about 30 ft. * Tho nature of the 
cargo carried has influenced tho design of certain ships. 
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This is particularly so with cargoes such as grain, 
which are liable to shift to one side and give the 
vessel a dangerous list. Even if the holds were at 
flrst quite full 
the cargo would 1^— 
gradually settle 
Qown, leaving a 
»aoe under the 
deck, with pos- 
sibilities of a 
largo flow from 
side to side. The 
effect of such 

mo Vermont de- 2 .— Trunk Deck Stbamer. 

the width at the surface of the grain, so that if this 
width be reduced sufficiently the flow is restricted and 
all danger is removed. 

The trunk ’ ty^ is like the ordinary cargo vessel 
up to the upper dock; along the central portion of 
this deck runs a deep trunk or casing, extending over 
the greater part of the shines length. This trunk 
forms the upper portion of the hold space, the cargo 
is filled into it, and in the limited breadth the trans- 
verse shift is restricted. 

The ‘ turret ’ vessel resembles the above type in 
having the central trunk, but here the upper deck, 
instead of meet- 
ing the ship’s 
side sharply at 
an angle, curves 
gently into it 
with an easy 
rounded form. 

Another mat- 
ter which has 
greatly affected 
ship-design is the 
question of bal- 
last, When a ship 
is compelled to undertake a voyage without cargo, it is 
necessary to take a certain weight on board in order 
that her propeller may bo sufficiently immersed. 
Water ballast was first introduced in the steamers 
carrying coal from Newcastle which had to return 
light. It supplanted the awkward stone ballast which 
had formerly oeen used, and could be quickly run in 
and pumped out. At first the water was contained 
in separate tanks in the bottom of the hold, but after- 
wards an inner bottom was fitted, forming with the 
outer shell a double-bottom ballast tank. In addition 
to the double bottom it has been found necessary to 
provide in some ships a hold compartment for ballast. 
A vessel wliich carries all her ballast in the bottom 
has this disadvantage that when heeled over to an 
angle her groat stability causes her to return to the 
upright with a sharp and sudden motion. This gives 
a quick, uncomfortable roll not only disagreeable to 
those on board, but tending to strain the structure 
and fittings. To avoid this, several designs have been 
produced in which the ballast is carried high up in 
the ship. Thus in the M’Glashan tyjw the inner 
skin is extended right up to the dock, giving a double 
side, as well as a double bottom, for carrying water. 

In the Hareoway- Dixon design, the ballast is con- 
tained in triangular spaces — one on either side of the 

ship under the 

deck. Each F * ’ 

space is divided } — | oien 

from the hold by 
a sloping wall of 
plating, extend- 
ing from the 
ship’s side up 
to the edge of 
hatchway or deck 
opening. It will 
be noticed that the shape of hold in thus narrowing 
towards the top gives advantages for bulk cargoes 
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similar to those in * trunk ’ and ‘ turret * steamers. 
Moreover, in filling an ordinary rectangular hold by 
pouring in through the hatchway, cargo such as 
coal will heap itself up in the centre and leave the 
triangular spaces at the side empty. These spaces 
would have to be filled or trimmed by hand. In 
‘ self- trimming ’ designs like that mentioned above, 
the coal, flowing in, naturally adjusts itself to fill all 
the available spivco. 

The oil-tank vessel, built to carry petroleum in bulk, 
has special features. At first the oil was carried in 
casks or cases, then in separate tanks, then within an 
inner skin, but now only the shell-plating separates 
it from the outside water. 

A liquid cargo presses on the sides as well as on the 
bottom of the enclosing tank, and even when the hold 
is completely full this pressure is increased by the 
motion of the ship. In oil-tank vessels the hold space 
is divided into a number of spaces by transverse 
divisions or ‘ bulkheads,’ which extend, oil-tight, 
across the ship at intervals of about 28 ft. In 
addition, each space or tank is bisected by a fore-and- 
aft bulkhead erected on the centre lino. In this way. 
the large mass of oil cargo is divided into a number 
of smaller units of mass, and when in motion the 
momentum is correspondingly subdivided, each bulk- 
head taking its share in checking the lurch of the 
contained liquid. When a tank is not quite full the 
forces on the dividing walls are very much increased 
owing to the blows of the oil which is moving about 
inside. It is impossible to keep the tank full, as oil 
contracts and expands greatly with variations of 
temperature. To meet the difficulty, a casing called 
the ‘ expansion trunk * is built, extending fore and aft, 
along the middle of the ship. In this trunk, which 
extends to the next deck, the level of the liquid rises 
and falls with expansion or contraction of the bulk, 
and within its narrow bounds the oil finds a much 
restricted surface for its play. Special precautions 
arc also necessary owing to the dangerous nature of 
the cargo. At the end of each range of oil tanks a 
space about 4 ft. long is left between two transverse 
bulkheads, one of which forms the end of the oil 
tanks. This space is called a * cofferdam,’ and is 
sometimes filled with water. The engines and boilers 
are usually placed at the stern with a cofferdam 
insulating them from the oil. Otherwise two coffer- 
dams are necessary, and the screw shafting would 
have to bo led tlirough an oil space and enclosed in 
an oil-tight tunnel. 

Warships. — Since its first introduction groat im- 
provements have been made in warship armour. At 
first wrought-iron was used, then compound armour 
composed of hard steel plate welded to a wrought-iron 
back plate. Afterwards by the Harvey, and still 
later by the KRurr process, a hard protecting face 
was produced on iron plate. Thus armour became 
more effective against projectiles and thinner plate 
could be used. With improvements in armour, 
however, there have come corresponding improve- 
ments in the destructive power of guns, and now it 
is possible to send a 14-inch projectile clean through 
a 12-inch Krupp plate from a distance of 7^^ miles. 
Armour was successfully introduced by the French 
on their floating batteries during the Ci'imean War, 
and they proceeded to add this protection to their 
ships. The first sea-going armoured warship was the 
French Ghire, The British Admiralty quickly fol- 
lowed with the Warrior, whioh liad armour 4J inches 
thick. 

At first only a part of the side was prott'ctcd, but 
afterwards an armour-belt extended along the water- 
line. As the power of guns increased armour was 
made thicker and reduced in extent, being concen- 
trated in an enclosed citadel of moderate length. The 
old Inflexible was of this type, with 24 inches of armour. 
A thick lower deck protected the ends under the 
water, but above this and outside the citadel was 
ordinary thin plating which could easily be pierced. 
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To retain eomc floating power, however, several of 
the ttoprotooted side compartments wero filled with 
eork. When it teoame possible to use lighter armour 
it was once more extended. It is tisuauy fitted in a 
belt along the waterline, reaching under the water 
far enough to protect the side which will emerge as 
the ship rolls. Towards the ends it is made thinner, 
and sometimes it is not carried the full length of the ship. 

The heaviest guns were mounted in pairs in two 
revolving armoured turrets which rose alcove the 
citadel armour. Turrets gave place to * barbettes * 
(fixed turrets), containing the revolving machinery 
for the guns which point over the edge of the barbette 
armour. A thick covering shield was added which 
revolves with the guns. The lighter guns project 
through holes in the armoured side, or are carried in 
separate armoured houses called ‘ eosematos.* 

Horizontal protection is provided by docks covered 
with thinner armour, particularly tlie lower protective 
dock, which is situated near ilio waterline. Under 
shelter of this deck are placed ell the magazines and 
important machinery, its central portion is above 
the level of the waterline, but its sides slope down 
to the lower edge of the side armour. A projectile 
striking on the waterline must pass not only through 
the side armour, but a] '30 through the sloping pro- 
tective deck before entering the lower part of the snip. 
To add to the protection, the ship’s coal is stowed 
at the side both above and 1 

below the deck, thus pro- ' 

viding a considerable re- 
sistance to the shell The 
bottom of the ship under 
the protective dock is open 
to the attack of torpedo and 
mine. I n view of this danger 
the hold is subdivided into 
a large number of watertight 
compartments. In addition I 
to tne inner bottom which, 

in the battleship class, ox- l-'w. 6.— HALr-s-^orioN or 
tonds up to the lower pro- Battlkship. 

toctive deck, longitudinal protective bulkheads are 
fitted, giving watertight spaces between tho boilers 
and tho ship’s side, while the engines arc placed in 
separate compartments. 

Warship Typss.-— The BATTLEsnir is tho most 
heavily armed and armoured typo of warship. The 
latest Orion and King George V. classes carry ten 13’5- 
inch guns, mounted in pairs in five barbettes, and sixteen 
4'incn guns as secondary armament. Their greatest 
thickness of armour is 12 inches on waterline belt. 

The Cruisbb is, in general, inferior to the battleship 
in offensive and defensive pow'or, but faster. Tho 
Battle-Cbuiseb approaches tno battleship type, being, 
in fact, more powerful than the earlier battleships. 
The Zrion is 660 fwt long, with 28 knots speed, and 
carries eight ]3*5-inch and sixteen 4-inch gims. Its 
maximum thickness of armour ia 9 inches. 

The armoured cruiser of pre-Dreadnought times is 
less powerful Tho Minotaur (23 knots) has four 
9*2-lnoh and ten 7*6-inch guns, with 6-inch armour on 
the waterline. 

Cruisers, without armour-belt, which have protective 
decks, are called * protected cruiser.?.* Tho largest of 
these, called * first-class cruisers,’ are not now built. 
The Bristol is an example of the * sooond-class cruiser.’ 
She is 430 feet long, of 25 knots speed, and carries two 
6-inoh and ten 4-inch guns. * Third-class cruisers ’ 
are smaller, 360 feet long, and the fast Scour class are 
similar to tho third-class cruisers. 

Torpedo Boats ore small, swift boats, carrjdng 
torpedoes which they can discharge against battleships, 
trusting, by their speed and smallness, to escape the 
fire of tho laj^er ship. 

Torpedo Destroyers are larger and faster vessels, 
armed, and capable of overtaking and overpowering 
torpedo boats. They also carry torpedoes with which 
to attack the larger warships. 


SuBMABiXES are designed to approach their object 
and disobaigo a torpedo unnotic^, by travelling for 
Bomo distance under water. By taking in water the 
vessel is made to sink until almost submerged, when, 
being set in motion, she is forced downward by the 
action of inclined pianos or rudder just as a vesical 
rudder turns tho ship to port or starboard. 

Blruoture — Strain. — In considering its stren^h, the 
ship is regarded os a great beam supported oy the 
water and loaded with cargo and its own weight. As 
she rides over long waves tho support vanes, now 
concentrating at the middle and leaving the ends mainly 
unsupported, now h'fting the ends and deserting the 
middle. The actual bonding which results from such 
an uneven distribution of Iom and support may indeed 
be small, but even a slight yield makes great demands 
upon the material It u impossible to foretell exactly 
ttio strains which may come upon a ship in the course 
of its existence, but a knowledge of the straining 
action allows us to compare one imip with another as 
regards the resistance which they are able to offer. A 
ship which has stood the test of ocean travel offers a 
standard of comparison for now ships. 

In maldng the calculation of strength, the most 
trying conditions of load and support are assumed. 
Suppose tho ship is balanced upon a wave of her own 
length. This will produce a tendency to * hog * or 
arch upward in the middle, and as a result of this 
bending tho upper parts must stretch slightly and 
the lower parts contract. These opposite strains of 
extension and compression will reach their maxima 
at the extremities-^eok and keel respectively. In 
tho converse condition the ship is supposed to span 
the hollow of a wave from crest to crest. The support 
will now be reduced over tho middle part and in- 
creased at tho ends. The result will be a tendency to 
sag with compression at dock and extension at keel. 
Tho distribution of material in the ship must bo such 
as to offer sufiicient resistance to tho stre.s8oa so pro- 
duced, and tho theory of beams suggests a certain 
concentration of material near tho upper and lower 
extromitio.?. Towards the ends a reduction in thick- 
ness is permissible, as tho bonding stresses are more 
intense over tho middle part. 

In addition to tho stresses produced by longitudinal 
bonding, provision must bo made to resist tho collaps- 
ing pressures on bottom and sides (which come upon 
any submergod body), and tho tremendous blows of 
waves striking on the vertical wall of side-plating. 
This comparatively thin wall must bo stiffened by 
* ribs ’ (frames) at short intervals (the dock beams 
also give rigid support). Across the bottom, where 
the pressure is greatest, the frames are developed into 
deep webs which also support concentrated loads of 
engines, boilers, and cargo. 

The earliest iron ship.? wore built like their wooden 
prcdoccssors, with closely spaced ribs curving upward 
on cither side from a massive keel Immediately above 
the keel and extending along tho middle line ran a 
strong girder arrangement called a * keelson * ; tho 
keel and keelson are a sort of backbone. The * skin * 
or shell-plating is attached to the frames; it is put on 
in strips (^ strakes ’) running lengthwise and riveted 
together at their edges. Each stroke is composed of 
a number of plates, as long as practicable, and well 
riveted together at their ends. 

The decks oro supported by cross-beams attached 
at their end to the frames. In many cases decks aro 
simply wooden fioors laid on the beams, but sometimes 
th^ are plated. 

The above arrangement of frames, etc., is called the 
‘ transverse system * and is still common. Whero 
double bottoms are fitted they ai’o usually arranged 
on the ‘ cellular system.’ The space l^tween the 
outer and inner bottoms is subdivided by longitudinal 
and transverse vertical plate-divisions which intersect, 
forming rectangular cells. This arrangement gives 
groat stiffness to the surfaces of plating. 

In the design of tho Great EaMern a striking depar- 
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tur© was made. This vessel was without transverse 
frames. She had an inner skin carried well up the 
side, and longitudinal girders, extending from inner to 
outer bottom, took the place of frames in stiffening 
the shell. A modification of this svstem is adopted in 
the larger classes of warships, which have also a set of 
transverse frames worked in pieces between the longi- 
tudinals. 

In the well-known Ishbrwood system the longi- 
tudinal aiTangement of framing has been applied to 
merchant ships. In this system the closely spaced 
frames are disposed longitudinally instead of trans- 
versely, and at intervals along the length deep trans- 
verse webs support the sides and bottom. 

Bulkheads are vertical partitions within the ship. 
The most important are watertight. They are plated 
surfaces sup^rted by stiffeners just as the shell is 
supported by frames. 

A transverse vertical bulkhead, called the ‘ collision 
bulkhead,* is fitted near the stem to isolate the flooded 
part in case of collision. In steamers the compart- 
ment containing the engines and boilers is enclosed by 
bulkheads, and one is placed near the stem in case of 
leakage where the screw shaft enters the ship. The 
line of shafting is enclosed in a watertight tunnel 
leading into the engine-room through a watertight 
door which can bo closed from the deck. This is the 
minimum number of watertight divisions, but addi- 
tional bulkheads are fitted according to the length of 
ship. Watertight subdivision and strength of bulk- 
heads were considered by the Bulkhead Committee 
of 1890. The loss of the Titanic (q.v.) destroved faith 
in bulkheads, and new liners added a double hull. 

The flooding of a compartment near the middle will 
cause the ship to sink deeper in the water until the 
buoyancy lost at the middle has been regained at the 
ends. If the flooded space were situated near the 
forward end, besides the direct bodily sinkage there 
would be produced a longitudinal inclination which 
would bring the deck at that end nearer to the water. 

Bulkheads should extend up to a watertight deck, 
BO as to prevent the water overflowing from a damaged 
to an intact compartment. Besides the transverse 
bulkheads longitudinal ones are sometimes fitted 
forming side coed-bunkers. These have been made 
watertight, in some cases giving an inner skin. The 
extensive subdivision in warships has already been 
mentioned. In merchant vessels a close spacing of 
bulkheads interferes with cargo stowage. 

Diaplaoexnent of Stability. — A ship, floating freely 
in still water, obtains all its support from fluid pres- 
sures. If the ship were absent its place (under the 
water-level) would bo occupied by water. The water- 
volume which she displaces would be identical in its 
lower shape with the wetted surface of the ship, and its 
upper boundary would be the water-level. This water- 
volume is call^ the * displacement,’ and its weight is 
obviously equal to the weight of the ship, seeing that 
it would receive the same support. If, therefore, wo 
know the dimensions and form of the ship exactly we 
can calculate the volume of this displacement and its 
weight. In this way, by noting its draught of water, 
we are able to tell the weight of a ship just as if she 
were placed in the scale-pan of a huge balance. 

In considering the question of a ship’s stability, or 

S ower of recovering the upright position, we have to 
eal with two forces — weight and buoyancy. They 
are equal in magnitude and their lines of action are 
vertical. It is convenient to consider each as acting 
at a point, the weight pulling downward at the centre 
of ffravitVf and the buoyancy thrusting upward at the 
centre of buoyancy. The position of the centre of 
gravity (C.G.) dejpends solely on the distribution of 
weights in the ship. The centre of buoyancy (C.B.) 
is the C.G. of the displacement, and its position depends 
on the shape of the under-water form. When this 
shape changes, the C.B. must alter its position, but we 
assume the C.G. to be fixed in the ship. 

If the ship be inclined from the upright oy the push 


of the wind on her sails, the C.B. immediately takes up 
a new position, moving outward towards the low side. 
The two opposing forces 
are not now on the samo 
line, and they will operate 
to turn the ship back to 
the upright. The amount 
of this turning effort will 
depend partly on the 
magnitude of the forces 
acting, and partly on the 
distance between their 

linos of action. This distance is called the ‘ righting 
lever,* and it is a measiu'o of the ship’s stability at 
the angle considered. 

An excessive inclination might result in a disposi- 
tion of forces shown in Fig. 7 which would turn the 
ship farther from the up- 
right and upset it. The 
effoct’on stability of ‘ free- 
board ’ or high side above 
water should be noted. 

Fig. 7 shows water coming 
in upon the deck. If the 
side were carried farther 
up, as shown by the 
dotted lines, the water 
would still be excluded 
from the dock, and the 
centre of buoyancy would 
be farther out to the low side, giving increased stability. 

Though the centre of buoyancy changes its position 
as the snip heels over, it is found that for small inclina- 
tions the upward force always passes through the samo 
point (nearly). It is called the meiacentre (M) and the 
shin is virtually supported at that point. 

The advantage of 
having a fixed point of 
support is obvious, for 
once G and M are known, 
the righting lever can 
readily be found for any 
moderate inclination. 

The distance between G 
and M is important ; 
the greater it is the 
greater will be the right- 
ing lever. GM is cedled the ‘ metacentric height,’ and 
it is usually quoted as indicating the stiffness of the 
vessel or its resistance to inclination from the upright. 

Laws relating to Shipping, etc. — ^The Merchant 
Shipping Aot of 1894 (as amended in 1906, etc.) makes 
certain provisions for the comfort and safety of seamen 
and passengers, for the seaworthiness of ships, the 
measurement of tonnage, and other matters connected 
with shipping. The Board of Trade is empowered 
to fix the freeboard, or clear side of ship above the 
deepest waterline (load-line). This is permanently 
shown on the ship’s side by a line -and -circle m.irk — 
the Plirnsoll Marh — at mid -length. The freeboard is 
determined so as to leave suflioient reserve buoyancy 
above the waterline, and to limit the weight of cargo 
to correspond with the structural strength. 

The basis for fixing dock duQS is the net tonnage 
of the ship. The tonnage is iiilcnded to be a measure 
of oargo-oarrying or money-earning power of the ship. 
For tnis purpose the internal volume is oaloulatira, 
including the olosed-in parts above deck. This, 
reckoned at 100 cubic ft. to the ton, gives the gross 
tonnage. After deductions have been made for 
machinery spacos (including an allowance for coal 
bunkers), and for crow and master’s roaoes, etc., the 
remainder is called the net tonnage. It is the policy 
of the owner to keep this as low as possible. 

The space to be occupied by seamen must fulfil the 
requirements of the Act, otherwise a fine is incurred ; 
it will also be added to the net tonnage unless, in 
addition, proper privy accommodation is provided. 
It must bo protected from the weather and carefully 
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ceiled from cffluvitim arising from cargo, etc., in the 
hold. It must be kept w^parate from the lamp- and 
oil-room, and must satisfy certain requirements as to 
light and ventilation. The space allowed per man is 
120 cubic ft., with 16 sq. ft. of floor space (tor Lascars, 
72 cubic ft. and 12 sq. ft. respectively). No goods 
may be carried in the space unefer a penalty. 

Seamanship, the actual practice of pilotage in sight 
of land and astronomical navigation on the high seas, is 
a term generally used in connection with sailing-ships, 
the setting of sails, steering, etc. Technical terms 
relating to seamanship are : starhoardt right side of 
a ship when spectator is looking towards bow ; port 
(formerly larboard), loft side ; wirldward side, side facing 
the wind ; lee side, side away from wind ; to tack, 
change ship’s course so that wind acts from port side 
and starboard side alternately, e.g. against a N. wind 
she can sail E.N.E. and then W.N.W. ; to wear, bringing 
wind from one side to the other by way of the stern, 
used only in very bad sea ; hcave-to, placing sails aback 
sufficiently to deaden the ship’s way — in heavy wind 
a ship is * hove to * against the wind ; doae-muled, 
sailing as closely as sails allow in direction from which 
wind Wows. See Navigation, Rigging. 

SHIPKA PASS (42° 40' N., 23° 16' E.), pass, 
Balkans, Bulgaria ; scone of unsuccessful attacks by 
Turks in Russo-Turkiah War, 1877-78. 

SHIPLEY (63° 60' N., 1° 4C' W.), town, on Aire, W. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England: woollens. Pop. (1911) 
27,710. 

SHIPLEY, JONATHAN (1714-88), bp. of Llan- 
daff and St. Asaph, 1709. 

SHIP-MONEY, Eng. tax for raising fleet, levied 
by Crown; uncertain whether inland counties might 
legally be assessed ; resistance to general writs, 1628 ; 
writs of 1634-36 and 1639 resisted (notably by John 
Hampden, q.v.) because issued in time of peace, 
although judges decided for Crown ; illegal by Act of 
Parliament, 1641. 

SHIPP ARD, SIR SIDNEY GODOLPHIN ALEX- 
ANDER (1838-1902), Brit, administrator ; sent to 
organise Bochuanaland, 1885 ; through Rhodes ob- 
tained promise from Lobengula not to alienate any 
part of Matabeloland to other powers. 

SHIPTON, MOTHER, URSULA SmPTON, nie 
SouTmEL (c. 1488-1661), Knaresborough witch ; lived 
near Dropping Well, where her cave is still shown ; 
said to have prophesied Fire of London. 

SHIRAZ (29^ 30' N., 62° 40' E.), town, capital. 
Fare province, Persia ; has some fine mosques and good 
bazaars ; ^trading centre ; manufactures wine ; founded 
about VII. cent. n.c. ; was at one time capital of the 
Empire ; in Middle Ages a famous literary centre ; 
contains tombs of poets Sadi and Hafiz. Pop. c. 62,000. 

SHIRE (16° 6^ S., 36° 6' E.), river, S.E. Africa • 
issues from Lake Nyassa, joins Zambesi near Shamo. 

SHIRLEY, SIR ANTHONY (1606-1636 ?), Eng. 
solffier ; served in wars in Netherlands, France, 
Africa, Italy, Turkey ; went to Russia as representa- 
tive of Persia and became Span, admiral ; wrote 
Travels into Persia, 1613. Bro., Sir Thomas, typical 
Elizabethan privateer, was f. of dramatist Henry. 

SHIRLEY, JAMES ( 1696-1666), Eng. dramatist ; b. 
London; a prolific play writer, but the suppression of 
the theatre in 1642 broke his fortunes. Among his 
plays are The Brothers, The Wedding, The Traitor, The 
Gamester, The Lady of Pleasure, and The Cardinal 

8BIRVAN (37^ 20' N., 68° E.), district, province 
Khorasan, Persia. Pop. c. 13,000. Capital, Shir van. 
Pop. c. 7600. 

BBOA (9° 30' N., 39° 40' E.), division (formerly 
kingdom), Abyssinia ; capital of division and of Abys- 
sinian Empire is Addis Abeba. 

SHOCK is a condition of depression of vitality 
due to violent derangement of tne nervous system, 
caused by powerful mental emotions, such as horror 
or joy, by extreme irritation of the peripheral nerves 
through injury, or by certain poisons. There is loss 
of control over the vasomotor nerves (or nerves of the 


blood vessels), the blood leaving the brain and su^r- 
fioial parts of the body and accumulating in the blood 
vessels of the internal or^ns, and the heart’s action 
may also be inhibited. The patient may feel faint 
or ^eome insensible, pale and cold, perspiration often 
appearing on the forehead ; the pulse is at first slow 
then rapid and irregular, the breathing at first weak 
and short and later deeper and gasping, the temperature 
is subnormal, and the pupils dilated. There are, 
however, many degrees of the oondition, from a slight 
and transient faintness to sudden death. The treat- 
ment is to keep the patient lying horizontally, or 
with the head lower than the body, with hot blankets 
and hot bottles to keep him warm. Alcohol, in the 
form of brandy, and strychnine are given as stimulants, 
followed by or combined with beef-tea, while in severe 
cases saline injections, up to two or three pints, are 
given per rectum or intravenously. 

SHODDY, inferior substitute for woollen fabrics, 
made by teasing out woollen rags and clippings ; fre- 
quently used as generic term for any inferior fabric. 

SHOE, covering for feet, generally made of leather 
in England and America, but in Holland and France 
often made of wood, and called sabot. In China and 
Japan sometimes made of paper. S’s are combination 
of sandal and moccasin, and were used among the 
early Jews. Romans used calceus, which covered the 
whole foot and was tied with a lace. Those used by 
their soldiers were shod with nails. In Henry I.’s 
time long, pointed shoes were fashionable ; present form 
of shoe was first used in XVII. cent. Rubber s’s or 
galoshes are sometimes used as an overshoe to keep out 
wet. 

SHOE-BILL or WHALE-HEADED STORK 

{Balceniceps rex), a largo and rare Wading Bird, with 
huge, broad, flattened bill ; found only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the White Nile and its tributaries. 

SHOEBURYNE8S (61° 31' N., 0° 46' E.), headland 
and small town, on Thames, Essex, England ; school of 
gunnery. Pop. (1911) 6006. 

SHOLAPUR (17° 39' N., 75° 64' E.), city, capital, 
Sholabur district, Bombay, Brit. India. Pop. (1911) 
61,345; (district) 716,000. 

SHOOT, see Plants (Morphology). 

SHOOTING. — The use of the gun in sport is a late 
development. 'Fhore is mention of the use of firearms 
in the middle of the XV. cent, for the purpose of 
finally killing quarry after it had been brought to bay 
by the hounds, but it was not till the close of the 
XVIII. cent, that s. as a pure sport was commonly 
practised. S. falls into two divisions — game and big 
game. Roughly, game consists of such wild birds and 
animals as are effible, e.g. grouse and hares ; big game 
consists of such wild animals as are not good for food, 
e,g, hons and elephants. In the game laws for Scot- 
land the following animals are classified as game: 
hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, ptarmigan, 
moor-game, black-game, bustards, woodcock, snipe, 
quails, landrails, and wild duck. In Britain trespassing 
with a gun is criminal, and subject to heavy penalties. 
Trespassing for the purpose of shooting game by night 
is a much more serious offence, because the trespasser 
may use the offensive weapon against those seeking to 
arrest him. Such a trespasser is liable to from three 
to fourteen years’ penal servitude. These trespass 
laws are framed to secure exclusive rights to the land- 
owners. But a close season is also enforced b^ law to 
prevent the extermination of game, during which time 
it is illegal to kill certain species. Game is usually 
shot with a pun ; big game with a rifle. A game gun 
normally weighs about 6^ lb. The boro varies for 
different species of game. For shooting wild fowl 
double-barrelled guns of 8 and 12 bore or oven of 
20 bore are employed. In the sporting rifle, accuracy 
and penetrative power are required. In shooting 
dangerous game (e.g. lions, tigers, elephants, buffaloes) 
the small-bore rifle (*303) is both handy and effective, 
and is now superseding the heavy types of gun formerly 
used for such game. Rifles used in doer-stalking arc 
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usually *400 bore. Tho best bore for rabbit-shooting 
is *300. 

In 8. good eyesight is essential. St(^ady nerves are also 
an inTfUaable asset. Correct gauging of the angle and 
speed is only acquired by practice. Tho crack shot 
knows, too, exactly in what position to take tho aniinaL 

SHORE, JANE (d. c. 1628), mistress of Edward IV. ; 
forced by Richard III. to walk in her kirtle, holding a 
taper (an incident of Shakespeare’s Richard IIL); bal- 
lad tell of her death in a ditch, hence name Shoreditch. 

SHOREDITCH, metropolitan borough, Loudon, 
England. Pop. (1911) 111,403. 

8HOREHAM, NEW (60® 50' N., 0® 10' W.), seaport, 
Sussex, England. Pop. (imi) 6731. 

SHORING, the supporting of buildings which have 
settled in some part, or which require additional 
support during alterations. Raking si) ores are tho 
commonest, and consist of timbers with their lower 
ends resting upon a solo-piece, or jdato of timber, to 
prevent them from sinking into the ground. They 
slope upwards at a suitable angle, their upper ends 
resting upon wall-plates attached to tho wall. I'he 
supporting pressure must be applied only where a 
floor or root provides a counterbalancing thrust from 
inside. The timbers rise fanwise, so ns to proas against 
the wall at different points. Baking shores are open 
to the objection that tho feet are liable to be disturbed. 
Horizontal or flying shores arc used during tho rebuild- 
ing of a house, to support tho adjoining walla. They 
are more effective than raking shores, and also cheaper. 
There is also vertical shoring, used to support the 
higher parts of a wall while the lower parts are being 
altered, or during work at the foundations. 

SHORNCLIFFE (61® 4' N., 1® 8' E.), military 
station, near English Channel, Kent, ]^,ngland. 

SHORTHAND, a system of writing words by 
means of signs which can be more rapidly written than 
ordinary letters, the object being for the writer to keep 
pace with a speaker. Also known) as tackygraphy (quick- 
writing), brachygraphy (short-writing), stenography (com- 
pressed writing), and phonography (sound-writing). 

S. was used by tho Creokg and Romans not only for 
the sake of brevity, but atso to ensure secrecy. Some 
200 different systems of s. have been invented since 
1588, but many are of little practical value. All 
knowledge of the ait was lost between tho X. and 
XVI. cent’s, but in 1587 Dr. Bright published his 
Characierie^ and used signs for words, a hopeless method 
for a growing vocabulary. 

J abound, about. .J accept. accuse. J advance. 

In 1690 Peter Bales wrote The Arte of Brachygraphie, 
and ho also used separate signs for oacli word, as did 
Bright. In 1602 John Willis published The arte of 
SlenographiCf and his system was perhaps tho first of 
any practical value. It was fairly popular, and much 
used until Pitman’s system w'as introduced. In 
Willis’s system signs wore used for letters as follows : — 

a b c d « f g H ; j I „ 

nri~i< > r” ou 


nop^t-S tu vWWy* 

Nf / O- »(Av)>,>f« 

In 1620 Skelton imitated Willis’s system, and his 
method was used by Samuel Pepys {q.v.). Jeremiah 
Rich in 1640 brought out a system which was com- 
mended by Locke, and in 1763 Thos. Gurney published 
his Brachygraphy. 

The most popular method, and that in general use 
by all classes of shorthand writers at the present time, 
was the Phonetic system of Pitman, first brought out 
in 1837. Its principle is entirely dependent on sound, 
as the name implies. Words are written as they 
sound, not as they, are spelled ; thus cough becomes 
‘ oof,’ though^ * tho.* Straight and curved linos in- 
dicate consonants, while vowels are shown by dot and 
dash. The same line is used to represent a different 
sound as it is tlfick or thin, written vertically, borison- 
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tally, or at an angle of 45®. Tho consonants in Pitman’s 
system are written thus : — 


PB. T 0 

Ck 

J 

KG FV 

s\ 1 1 

/ 

/ 

VV. [ { 

5Z sk;s 


n 

1. R W y M 

)) y J 


w 



Many abbreviations are used, and contractions are 
often employed in that branch of the system known 
as tho Reporting style. An export writer is able to take 
down a verbatim report at tho rate of about 180 words 
per minute. 

SHOSHONG (23® S., 26® 30' E.), town, Bechuana- 
land ; former capital of Bamangwato. 

SHOTTS p® 61' N., 3® 62' W.), parish, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland ; coal mines; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 
18,434. 

SHOVEL, SIR CLOUDSLEY (1050-1707), Eng. 
admiral; fought in battles of BarUru Bay (1089), 
Vigo (1702), Malaga (1704) ; his ship, the Associaiioiif 
struck a rock near Scilly Isles and all hands were lost. 

SHOVELLER, see under Duck Family. 

SHREVEPORT (32® 28' N., 93® 47' W.), city, on 
Red River, Louisiana, U.S.A. ; cotton manufactures. 
I'op, (1910) 28,016. 

SHREW FAMILY {Soricidcc), a large family of 
Inscctivora, with about 230 species, found in the 
tropical and temperate regions of the Old World and 
N. America ; small creaiuros, often mistaken for mice, 
from which their insoctivoro teeth, their long sharp 
snouts, and their closo-l 3 ring rounded ears distinguish 
thorn. A few examples are : the Common Shrew 
{Sortx), tho Short-Tailed Shrews {Blarina) of America, 
the Water-Shrew {Crossopus)^ not uncommon in Groat 
Britain but absent from Ireland, and the Old World 
Musk Shrews (Crocidura), with scent glands producing 
a musky odour. 

SHREWSBURY (62® 43' N., 2® 46' W.), county 
town, on Severn, Shropshire, England ; there are 
remains of the old city walls and of a Norman castle ; 
famous school was founded by Edward VI., 1661 ; 
many interesting old churohos, public buildings, and 
black and white houses ; Parliaments assembled here 
in 1283 and 1397 ; and in 1403 Henry IV. defeated 
Hotspur and Douglas in tho neighbourhood. Fop. 
(1911)29,389. 

SHREWSBURY, CHARLES TALBOT, DUKE 
OF (1660-1718), Buco. his f. os Earl of Shrewsbury, 
1068 ; dismissed by king from lord-lieutenancy of 
Staffordshire, 1687; signed invitation to Prince of 
Orange ; great figure in politics and society after 
Revolution ; one of lord-justices of realm, 1696-96, 
1697, 1714 ; last Lord High Treasurer, 1714. 

SHREWSBURY, ELIZABETH TALBOT, 
COUNTESS OF (1618-1C08), ‘Building Boss of 
Hardwick ’ ; owed epithet partly to conatruotion of 
Hardwick Hall, partly to systematic improvement of 
fortune; daii. of John Hardwick, she m. (1) Robert 
Barley, (2) Sir William Cavendish (becoming an -.estress 
of Earls and Dukes of Diivonshire), (3) Sir William St. 
Loo, (4) (15G8) Lord Shrewsbury. 

SHREWSBURY, JOHN TALBOT, EARL OF 
(1390-1463), Eng. baron ; famous in Fr. wars of 
Henry V. and Henry VI. ; said to have won 40 battles ; 
put down Irish revolt, 1414-19. 

SHRIKES, Imnitdje, small birds with varying 
characters, but often with compressed, hooked, serrated 
bills, suitable for seizing and tearing the small birds and 
animals upon which they often feed. Found all over 
tho world, except in S. America. Of the true Shrikes 
{Laniu8)t also Known as Butoheb- Birds, one breeds 
in Britain. Tho Pied- and Wood-Shrikes {Hemipus 
and Tephrodornis) are Indian representatives. 

SHRIMPS (for general relationship, see under 
Malaoostraca), small, translucent, grey Crustacea, 
common on sandy places on the Brit, coasts, where at 
ebb-tide they are caught for food by means of a 
pusb-neA 

SBtROPSHlRE (52® 46' N., 2® 46' W.), county of 
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western Encland, near centre of Welsh border ; 
surrounded by Flint, Cheshire, Stafford, Worcester, 
Hereford, Radnor, Montgomery, and Denbigh ; area, 
1342 sq. miles ; surface mountainous in S. and W . ; 
crossed by Clee Hills, Caradoc Hills, and other ranges ; 
drained by Severn and a number of its tributaries ; 
capital, Shrewsbury. 

County was part of kingdom of Mercia in early times, 
and suffered from Dan. invasions of IX. and X. cent’s. ; 
scene of hostilities in Civil War of XII. cent., Barons’ 


War, and Great Rebellion ; has remains of several old 
castles, some of which date from Norman times, and 
ruins of many religious houses. Agriculture is 
principal industry. There are several small detached 
coabffelds, of which Coalbrookdale is most important; 
other minerals found include iron, lead, limestone, and 
small quantities of zinc and barytes ; blast furnaces, 
iron manufactures. Pop. (1911) 240,806. 

SHUMLA (43® 17' N., 26® 58' E.), fortified town, 
Bulgaria ; manufactures slippers, clothes ; occupied 
by Russians, 1878. Pop. (1910) 22,275. 


6HUSHA (39® 48' N., 46® 44' E.), town, Yelisavot* 
pol, Russ. Transcaucasia ; formerly important fortress. 
Pop. 26,000. 

8HUSHTER, SnuSTER (32® 8' N., 48® 45' E.), town, 
on Karun, Shushter district, Arabistan, Persia ; manu- 
factures carpets ; exports grain. Pop. c. 16,000. 

SHUTTLE, pointed instrument used from earliest 
times in weaving to carry weft thread between warp ; 
modern s’s are about 12 in. long. 

SHUVALOV, PETER ANDREIVICH, COUNT, 
SCHOUVALOEF (1827-89), Russ, 
general and diplomat; governed 
Baltic provinces, 1864-66 ; am- 
bassador to Britain, 1874-79. 

SHUYA (57® N., 41® 30' E.), 
town, Vladimir, Russia; cotton- 
manufacturing centre. Pop. 
21 , 000 . 

SHWEBO (22® 30' N., 96® 
40' E;), town, capital, Shwebo 
district. Upper Burma ; rice- 
crowing centre. Pop. 10,600 ; 
(district) 295,000. 

81ALKOT, Sealkote (32® 
31' N., 74® 36' E.), town, canton- 
ment, capital, Sialkot district, 
Punjab, Brit. India ; extensive 
commerce ; manufactures paper 
and cloth. Pop. 61,000; (dis- 
trict) 1,090,000. 

SIALOGOGUES, see Phar- 
macology. 

SIAM (4® 10' to 20® 18' N., 
96® 35' to 100® E.), kingdom, 
Indo-China; lies mainly in centre 
of Indo-China Peninsula, with 
Brit. Burma on the N. and W., 
and Fr. Indo-China on the N.E., 
E., and S.E. ; it has a long strip 
running down northern half of 
Malay Peninsula between Strait 
of Malacca and Gulf of Siam, 
with the Brit. Malay posses- 
sions to the S. Western half of 
main portion consists of valley 
of the Men am and eastern half 
of Korat plateau which stretches 
to Mekong basin. Area, 195,000 
sq. miles. The N. is moun- 
tainous, rising to heights of 6000 
to 8000 ft. The S. is an alluvial 
plain, drained by rivers men- 
tioned and their tributaries, 
chief of which is the Meping, 
joining the Monam. Chief 
towns, Bangkok, Puket. 

Climate not unhealthy ; mean 
temperature in lower ground is 
about 80® F., and average 
rainfall 54 in. ; wet season. May 
to October. 

In early times there existed 
various independent states in 
Siam, but by middle of XIV. 
cent. Siamese had established 
their power over whole country, 
making Ayuthia, built c. 1360, 
seat of government. For 
long time struggle with Cambodia was carried on, and 
that country was for some time a tributary state. The 
XV. and Xyi. cent’s were marked by Burmese in- 
vasions, and in 1666 the country temporarily lost its 
independence, regaining it under Phra Naret not long 
afterwards. In aVII. cent. Phaulcon, a Cephalonian 
Greek, became chief minister of Siamese king, whom 
he persuaded to send an embassy to Fr. court. About 
1685, as a result of this, a number of Frenchmen and 
some Jesuits arrived in (Siam, only to be banished from 
the country some five years later. The XVIII. cent. 
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■was marked by an invasion of Bunnese, who destroyed 
Ayuthia by nro in 1708; they wore defeated and 
expelled by a Chin, general, Phaya Tak, who usurped 
the throne c. 1768 and removed seat of government 
from Ayuthia to Bangkok. He was subsequently 
killed, whereupon the ruling dynasty was established 
by another general, Tsehakri, who became king in 
1782. His descendant ChoT^a Maha Vajiravudh, 
succeeded hia father, Chulalongkorn, in 1910. Boundary 
treaties with Franco were signed in 1893 and 1904, 
and with Britain in 1891. 

Government is absolute monarchy ; king is advised 
by Cabinet of Ministers, and there is a legislative 
council of 40 members, some of whom are Ministers 
of State, while remainder are chosen by king. Siam is 
divided for administrative purposes into 17 districts, 
16 of which are under High Commissioners, while 
Bangkok is directly controlled by Minister of Local 
Government. Buddhism is principal religion ; educa- 
tion chiefly carried out by priests. Military service 
compulsory. 


SIBERIA (c. 42® to 77® 35' N., 60® E. to I /O” W.), 
Russ, territories in Asia, stretches between Urals wd 
Pacific, and between Arctic Ocean and Chin, empire. 
Total area is c. 4,786,730 sq. miles. Much of N. con- 
sists of waste ground, but there is a sufficiency of good 
ground to provide for surplus population of European 
Russia. The S.E. forms a great tableland from 2000 
to 3000 ft. high, with mountains rising above it to 
heights of over 7000 ft., and from this the region slopes 
northward and westward. Principal mountain ranges 
are Stanovoi Mountains, between Yakutsk and Mari- 
time Provinces, and in Amur, in the E. ; Verkhoyansk 
Mountains, extending in a north-westerly direction from 
the Stanovoi ; Little Khingan in S.E. ; Yablonga, 
Sayan, and Altai Mountains in S. ; Taibagatai and other 
ranges in extreme S.W. 

Principal rivers are Obi (with affluent Irtysh), Yenewi 
(with affluent Tunguzka), Lena (with affluents Vitim 
and Aldan), all of which flow across groat plain to 
Arctic coast ; and Amur, draining the S.E. ; of smaller 
streams, Kolyma, Indigirka, and Yana, in N.E., may bo 



Chief wealth of Siam lies in the rice of the south, 
teak and other timber tree.s of the north. Rico to value 
of nearly £7,000,000 was exported in 1910-11, other 
exports, including teak, hides, pepper, silk. Chief 
imports are textiles, machinery, provisions. Mineral 
resources are hardly known, but gold, coal, petroleum, 
tin, and iron occur in various places, and rubies and 
sapphires are found. Railway mileage about 700. 

Tne population, besides Siamese themselves, includes 
large number of Shans or Laos, Chinese, Malays, and 
other Eastern races. Pop. estimated at 6,300,000. 

A. W. Graham, /Siam (1912). 

SIAMESE TWINS, see under Teratology. 

SIBBALD, SIR ROBERT (1641-1722), Soot, phy- 
sician; practised med. in Edinburgh, helpi^ to found 
the botanical garden (1667), and to establish the Royal 
ColL of Physicians, of which he became pres. (1684) ; 
first prof, of Medicine at Edinburgh University (1685) ; 
wrote extensively on antiquarian, os well as on medical, 
subjects. 


mentioned. Siberia has many lakes, of which Lake 
Baikal, in the S., is largest. 

Little known of early history; in XL cent. Turk, 
race established a kingaom here, but they were over- 
come by Jenghiz Khan, Mongol leader, in XIII. cent. 
Russians first entered S. in XVI. cent, in search of furs ; 
and eventually most of country was annexed to Russia 
in reign of Ivan the Terrible (1533-84). Further terri- 
tories were acquired from China in 1858 and 1860. 

Siberia is divided for administrative purposes into 
the five governments of Irkutsk, Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Yakutsk, Yeniseisk, and the four provinces of Amur, 
Sakhalin, Transbaikalia, Maritime. Largest towns 
are Tomsk (western capital) and Irkutsk (eastern cap- 
ital), both of which have populations over 80,000; 
Vladivostok and Krasnoyarsk both with populations 
over 62,000. Climate is excessively cold, but there is 
a warm summer of short duration. Verkhoyansk, in 
N.E., is coldest place. 

Natural resources are groat ; coal abundant, but of 
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poor fluality ; gold, silvor, lead, iron, copper, graphite, 
naphtha also exist, but have not been fimy developed. 
There are enormous forests, stretching from the S. to 
Arctic tundn^ and from N. of Tobolsk and Tomsk to 
E. Siberia — pine, fir, cedar, poplar, aspen, willow, biroh. 
Grain is chief source of wealth and export, but meat, 
bides, wool, dairy produce are also exported to con- 
siderable value. Fishing and hunting afford remunera- 
tive occupation to many of inhabitants. 

Fauna includes sables, foxes, bears, reindeer, and 
many other valuable fur-bearing animals. Siberian 
Railwav, constructed 1802-1903, stretches right across 
from Ural Mountains to Vladivostok. Ok. Orthodox 
Church is principal religion, and education is in back- 
ward state. Siberia is used as penal settlement for 
Russ, convicts and political prisoners. Population 
chiefly Russians, but there are tribes 'of Turk, and 
Mongolian stock, representing earlier inhabitants. Pop. 
(1910) 8,220,100. 

Wright, A$iaUo Russia (1903). 

SIBI (29* 30' N., 67* 69' E.). town, Sibi district, 
Brit. Baluchistan ; important junction on Sindh- 
Peshin railway. Pop. 6000 ; (district) c. 78,000. 

8IBONGA (10* 6' N., 123* 40' E.), coast town, 
Cebu, Philippine Islands. Pop. 27,000. 

8IBPUH (22* 34' N., 88* 16' E.), town, Hugh 
district, Bengal, Brit. India. 

SIBSAGAR (26* 69' N., 94* 38' E.), town, on 
Bikhu, capital, Sibsagar district, Assam, Brit. India ; 
tea-planting industry. Pop. 6300; (district) 610,000. 

SIBTHORP, JOHN (1768-96), Eng. botanist. 

SIBYLLINE ORACLES, body of writings written 
from II. cent. b.o. to I. cent. a.D. ; of partly Jewish 
and partly Christian origin. 

SIBYLS, prophetic women of ancient Rom. legend. 
The Cumeean S. conducted ^neas to the lower regions, 
and brought the Sibylline books to Tarquinius. 

SICILIAN VESPERS, see Vbspers, Siciuak. 

SICILY (38* N.. 14* E.), ItaL island, largest and 
most fertile in Mediterranean ; about 2 miles from S.W. 
extremity of Ital mainland, from which it is separated 
by ^e deep, narrow Strait of Messina ; 80 miles from 
Airican coast ; area, c. 10,000 sq. miles, 180 miles long, 
12() wide. S. is triangular in wane, hence old name 
Trinacria ; at N.E. comer is Cape Faro (ancient 
Pelorus), N.W., Cape Beso (Lilyb»um), S.E., Cape 
Passaro (Pachynus). 

S. wae divided from Italy in Tertiary period, and was 
once joined to Africa by tableland. Surface is moun- 
tainous ; most of island over 500 ft. above sea-level. 
Steep mountains (attaining height of over 6000 ft.) con- 
tinue Apennine range along N. coast, which faces Tyr- 
rhenian Sea ; highest point, Etna {q.v.\ c. 10,800 ft. ; 
other volcanoes are extinct, donnant, or incipient. 

Good harbours are provided by bays and headlands 
on north but not on south coast. Rivers are unim- 
portant, mostly intermittent. Summer is hot and dry, 
winter mild and rainy ; rainfall, c. 30 inches ; S. suffers 
from earthquakes, eruptions, sirocco in summer, and 
malaria in parts. 

The flora is rich ; chief crop is wheat ; fruit trees 
wd olives, especially on N. and E. coasts, vines mainly 
in W . ; soil fertile, but agricultural methods backward ; 
trees scarce, only 4 % of island forested ; principal 
ei^rts, oranges and citrous fruits, almonds, nuts, wine 
(Marsal^ etc.), preserved vegetables, sulphur (from 
Girgenti, etc.), salt, silk, tunny, and sardines, sumach 
(for dyeing). 

Thanks to its situation and surroundings, S. figures 
prominently in mythology, literature, and history. 
Here are Scylla and Charybdis ; here Proserpine was 
seized and hurried to the underworld ; Vulcan plies his 
forge ’neath Etna ; here Aois loved Galatea ; here is 
the fountain of Arethusa ; here Odysseus escaped from 
Polyphemus. Here lived Theocritus, Pindar, Empe- 
docles, Arohimodos among others. Hero arohiteotural 
remains of every age and style witness the island’s 
wondrous, chequered career. Iloro nature has been too 
kind and anon too cruel ; rich soil, beautiful soenexy, 


glorious climate have been counterbalanced by earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, famine, pestilence, oppression, 
bloodshed. 

The earliest recorded inhabitants were Sioani, Siculi, 
Elymi, Phoenicians ; then came Gks., VIIL cent. 
B.a; Eubceaus founded Naxos (g.e.), 735 b.o. ; Corin- 
thians, Syracuse (^.v.), 734 B.a Tyrants arose; Phal- 
aris iq.v.) made Akragos (Roman Agrigontum, modem 
Girgenti) supreme in S., o 660 B.a ; cities combined to 
withstand (jarthaginian inroads in V. cent. b.o. ; Gelon 
of Gela became ruler of Syracuse, and defeated Cartha- 
ginians at nimerat 480 B.O. ; Syracuse became chief city 
of S. ; great Athenian expedition against Syracuse 
(416-413 B.a), defeated with Lacodsamonian aid. 
Dionysius L made Syracuse leading European city, 
405-367 B.o. ; waged long war against Carthaginians, 
who secured footing in island ; Republio restored by 
Timoleon, and overthrown again by Agathocles, who 
continued Carthaginian war. S. was battleground of 
Romans and Carthaginians during First Punic War, 
264-241 B.O., and consequently fell into Rom. power ; 
rebellious Syracuse taken by Marcellus, 212 B.c. ; 
slaves’ revolt ruthlessly crushed, 136-132 B.a, 102-99 
B.o. ; under the avaricious Sextus Pompeiua Verres 
(indicted by Cicero) island further declined ; pirate 
rdgime ended by Octavianus, 36 b.o. 

In the V. cent. a.d. S. came under the Vandals 
and Goths ; recovered by Belisarius, 636. With 
conquest of island by Saracens in IX. cent., N. coast 
replaced E. as predominant region ; Saracens overcome 
by Normans under the Guiscards, lOGO-90; prosperity 
wag restored, all customs, creeds, legal systems, lan- 
guages being tolerated under Normans. United Sicily 
thus became great European power ; after 1130, Naples 
{q.v.) and S. were subject to same king ; Charles of 
Anjou conquered S. and Naples, 1266 ; his misrule 
avenged hj Sicilian Vespers, March 30, 1282, all French 
being massacred, and Pilro of Anjou made king. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic (1479-1515) seized Naples (con- 
tinental Sicily), and became King of the * Two Sicilies.’ 
Spanish greed and intolerance impoverished S. ; Duke 
of Savoy made King, 1713, but exchanged it to Austria 
for Sardinia, 1720 ; Charles III., lUng of Spain’s 
son, became King of Two Sicilies, 1735 ; disastrous 
earthquakes, 1693, 1783. In 1806 French took Naples, 
but Britain protected S. ; Ferdinand I. restored as King 
of Two Sicilies, 1816 ; abortive revolutious against 
Bourbons, 1836, 1848 ; Neapolitans defeated, and S. 
finally freed by Garibaldi and united to Italy, 1 860. Her 
ambition realised, S. cannot be said to bo peaceful ; 
brigandage and bloodshed (see Mafia), earthquakes {e.g. 
1908), eruptions (e.^. 1910), still disturb the island. 

The population, which is very mixed, is densest on 
N. coast ; inhabitants mostly uneducated, proud, 
jealous, and intensely passionate. Capital is Puermo 
iq.v,); other towns, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Girgenti, 
Marsala, Trapani, etc. Poverty and unsettled conditions 
have caused great stream of emigration in recent 
years. Pop. (1911) 3,683,380. 

Freeman, History of Sicily (1891-94) ; Jackson, Sicily 
(1894). 

SICKINGEN, FRANZ VON (1481-1623), Ger. 
Ritter ; served under Charles V., whose election as 
emperor ho helped to seoure ; supported Reformation 
mortally wounded at Ebomburg. 

SICULI, SiCKLS, ancient tribe of E. Sicily, from 
which name of island is derived ; migrated thither from 
Italy, probably in XI. cent. b.o. 

SICYON (38® N., 22® 45' E.), ancient city, near 
Corinthian Gulf, Greece ; important seat of Gk. art ; 
ruled by the dynasty of the Orthagoridn in VII. and 
VI. cent’s B.c. ; in time of Aratus (251 B.a) became 
one of the chief cities of the Achtoan League. 

8IDDONS, SARAH (1766-1831), Eng. actress; 
b. Brecon, Wales ; dau. of Roger Kemble. Her private 
performances attracted the notice of Garrick, but 
her first London performances wore unsuccessful. 
The rdle best adapted to her powers was that of Lady 
Macbeth. 
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SIDE (36* 45' N., SI*' 25* E.) (modern F4s1ci Adalia), 
ancient town, on Gulf of Pamphylia, Painphylia, Asia 
Minor. 

SIDEBOARD, table fitted with drawers and shelves, 
used as receptacle for food ; later became decorative ; 
fine specimens extant by Sheraton and Hopplewhite. 

8IDERIAL CLOCK, see Obskkvatotiy. 

8IDERITES, see Mbteorite. 

SIDEROLITES, see METEORITE. 

SIDGWICK, HENRY (1838-1900), Eng. philo- 
sopher ; b. Skipton, Yorkshire ; app. prof, of Moral 
Philosophy, Cambridge, 1883. Chioi works are Methods 
of Ethics, History of Ethics, Principles of Political 
Economy. 

SIDI-BEL-ABBES (36* 9' N., 0* 36' W.), town, 
on Mekerra, Oran, Algeria ; trade in grain ; military 
centre. Pop. (1911) 30,942. 

SIDMOUTH (60* 41' N., 3* 14' W.), seaport, water- 
ing-place, on English Channel, Devonshire, England. 
Pop. (1911) 6612. 

SIDMOUTH, HENRY ADDINGTON, 1st Vis- 
COUNT (1767-1844), Brit, statesman; b. Reading; 
ed. Winchester and Oxford. M.P., 1784 ; friend of 
Pitt; Speaker of Commons from 1780 to 1801, when 
he became Prime Minister ; pres, of Council and peer, 
1806 ; Home Sec., 1812 ; retired from public life, 1822. 

SIDNEY (40® 17' N., 84® 10' W.), city, on Miami, 
capital, Shelby County, Ohio, U.S.A ; iron foundries. 
Pop. (1910) cm. 

SIDNEY, ALGERNON, SYDNEY (1622-83), Eng. 
politician ; younger s. of Earl of Leicester ; fough^t. 
(1641) in Ireland, of which his father was Ix)rd-Lieut ; 
one of judges app. to try king ; disapproved of assump- 
tion of power ijy Cromwell and went into retirement ; 
rotumea to Parliament, 1659 ; went abroad at Restora- 
tion ; allowed to return, 1677, but never reconciled to 
monarchy ; leader of opposition to Duke of York ; 
joined Russell and the Country Party in agitation for 
assembling of now Parliament, 1682 ; accused of part 
in Rye House Plot ; executed. Wrote Discourses 
concerning Government, a learned, passionately republi- 
can work. 

Life, by Meadley, Ewald (1873). 

SIDNEY, SIR HENRY (1529-86), Eng. states- 
man ; in Ireland as vice-treasurer to his bro. -in- 
law, Lord Sussex, 1656-69; Lord-Deputy, 1566-78; 
tried hard to establish peace and order in the country 
under Elizabeth ; set up county divisions ; pres, of the 
Welsh Marches after his recall, 1678. 

SIDNEY, SIR PHILIP (1664-86), Eng. poet, 
soldier, and courtier; s. of Sir Henry S., Lord-Lieut. of 
Ireland ; b. Penshurst, Kent ; od. Shrewsbury and 
Christ’s Church Coll., Oxford ; in France during massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ; travelled in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy ; engaged in numerous diplomatic missions 
and won friendship of many famous men abroad 
and at home, including Spenser; held various posts 
at court, where he enjoyed high favour ; m. Frances, 
dau. of Walsingham ; interested himself in classical 
metres, Amer. colonisation, repression of Jesuits, 
thwarting of Spain, and other literary and political 
questions ; app. gov. of Flushing ; received mortal 
wound at Zutphen as volunteer against Spaniards ; 
died as ho had lived, a gallant, generous gentleman, 
giving his own cup of water to a common soldier. 
S.’s works, which enjoyed great popularity, were all 
pub. after his death, viz. Arcadia, a romance written 
for his sister’s diversion ; Apologie for Poeirie ; Astro- 
phel and Stella (fine sonnets dedicated to Penelope, 
dau. of Earl of Essex). 

Qrosart’s edit. (1873); Life, by Addleshan (1906), 
Fox Bourne (1891), Symonds (‘E.M.L.,* 1886). 

8IDON (33® 33' N., 36® 22' E.) (modern Saida), 
ancient city, on Mediterranean, Phoonicia; oxtensivo 
commerce ; famed for its glass ; conquered by Ar- 
taxerzes, ^1 b.c. ; destroyeil several times during the 

SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS, see ArOLLlNARlS 
SiDONIUS, Caius Soluus. 
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SIEBENGEBIRGE (60® 43' N., 7® 13' E.), range of 
hills, on Rhine, Rhenish Prussia ; noted scenery. 

8IEBOLD, CARL THEODOR ERN8T VON 
(1804-86), Got. soologist, famous entomologist and 
parasitologist. 

SIEBOLD, PHILIPP FRANZ VON (1796-1866), 
Ger. scientific explorer of Japan ; b. Wurzburg ; medi- 
cal officer to Dutch East Ind. Army. 

SIEDLCE (62® N., 22® 30' E.), government, Russ. 
Poland ; generally flat ; watered by Vistula and Bug. 
Pop. (1910) 981,900. Capital, Sledlee. Pop. 25, 0(^ 
(mostly Semitic). 

SIEGBURG (60® 48' N., 7® 11' E.), town, Rhineland. 
Prussia; manufactures firearms. Pop. (1910) 17,280. 

8IEGECRAFT as a science was first developed by 
the Greeks. Before their time, however, there were 
various methods of attack, of which the earliest was 
the escalade by ladders. When this became impossible 
owing to height of walls two methods were invented, 
one being to batter down the walls by means of a ram 
and the other to undermine the walls. Other develop- 
ments were the use of engines for throwing heavy 
stones, and of movable towers, both of which were 
known to the Babylonians in the VI. cent. b.o. The 
methods invente(i by the Greeks were brought to great 
perfection by the Romans, who successfully carried 
out a great number of sieges ; all Rom. troops could bo 
turned into miners, masons, or carpenters, and the 
whole array worked at the approaches, earthworks, etc., 
at the same time as they made attacks on, and defended 
themselves against, the enemy. In the course of many 
of their sieges they had to erect enormous works. They 
made use of various rams, catapults, movable towers, 
etc. ; in Britain many of their sieges were conducted 
by blockade, as they found that to attack by assault 
cost too many lives. During the Middle Ages batter- 
ing-rams continued to bo employed, and are indeed 
mentioned as late as the XVI. cent. In late XII. and 
early XIII. cent’s methods of attack wore greatly 
improved, and engineers were employed es|)ecially to 
construct the necessary engines. Wooden towers, 
which moved on rollers, were much used ; and there 
was a movable platform called the gate, which was 
placed against the foot of tho walls and gave cover 
to the besiegers when they wore undermining, filling 
up the moat, or using tho ram. Mines have been em- 
ployed since tho earliest times, and have undergone 
little change. An engine called a cat was used for 
filling up the moat, and there were wooden towers 
with drawbridges by which attack was made. 

Tho introduction of gunpowder and of cannon made 
great changes in system of attack. Cannon were 
first used to destroy hoardings by throwing stones. 
Towards middle of XV. cent, great improvements 
I were made by the brothers Bureau, who were first to 
I employ iron instead of stone missiles. These were 
! able to penetrate stonework, and by their use an increase 
of velocity was attained, as equal weight could ‘ be 
obtained with less volume. Before long the improved 
artillery was able to destroy gates and walls in very 
short time. As, however, the besieged were also in 
possession of effective artillery, the besiegers had to 
provide themselves with protective trenches, in order 
to approach tho battery positions. Sicgocraft, how- 
ever, was in a chaotic state until systematised by 
Vauban in such a way that tlie result of a siege oamo 
to be a mere matter of time. His method was still 
employed until end of XIX. cent., and was used 
in the Peninsular War. In modem siege, besiegers 
should number three or four times as many os the 
besieged ; the place is first surrounded and all com- 
munications between it and outer world are out off. 
The weakest side is then chosen as the point of attack, 
and the artillery is brought up and placed beyond 
range of gun-fire from the besieged. Armed batteries 
are established to subdue the enemy’s fire over tho space 
which the besiegers have to cross. This is called the 
first artillery position. Trenches called parallels are 
excavated at intervals, the lost of which is to contain 
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the forces who make the final assault through the 
breaches made by the artillery. Mines are employed 
wherever possible, and are generally met by counter- 
mines laid by the besieged. See also Fobtification. 

SIEGEN (60® 63' N., 8® 1' E.), town, on Sieg, West- 
' phalia, Prussia ; manufactures iron, leather ; birth- 
place of Rubens. Pop. (1910) 27,416. 

SIEGFRIED, Sigurd, hero of the old Ger. mytho- 
logical poem, the Nibelungenlied, Wagner has immor- 
talised the name in one of his great music dramas. 
See Nibelubornlied. 

SIEMENS, ERNST WERNER VON (1810-921, 
Ger. scientist ; b. Lenthe, Hanover ; military career till 
1848 ; made electrical discoveries in connection with 
telegraphy ; bro. of Sir Wm. S. 

SIEMENS, SIR WILLIAM, Kabl Wilhelm (1823- 
83), scientist, inventor, and engineer ; b. Lon the, Han- 
over; settled in England; naturalised Brit, subject, 
1869 ; knighted, 1883 ; practised as engineer, especi- 
ally m ap^cations of heat and electricity ; made im- 
portant improvements in steam engine, furnaces, tele- 
graph, dynamo, electric lighting, locomotion, etc. 

SIENA, Sienna (43® 20' N., 11® 19' E.), town, 
Tuscany, Italy; capital of province S., about 60 miles 
from Florence. S. has a mediaeval appearance, with 
old walls and gateways, narrow steep streets, splendid 
churches and palaces, and ranks next to Florence, 
Home, and Venice in the history of art. Outstanding 
features are the magnificent Gothic cathedral of black 
and white marble (begun XIII. cent.), with pulpit by 
Niccola Pisano and fine mosaic marble floor ; churches 
of San Giovanni (wonderful font with bas-reliefs by 
Donatello, Ghiberti, and others) San Domenico, Sant’ 
Agostino (XIII. cent.), Servites (XV. cent.), San Fran- 
cesco, San Martino, Fontegiusto, etc., all with paint- 
ings and sculptures by famous Sienese artists ; palaces. 
Publico (municipal palace, XIII. cent., with fine paint- 
ings), Tolmei, Buonsignori (XIV. cent.), Marsilii, Spin- 
nochi, Piccolomini (now containing state archives), 
Monte de* Paschi, Loggia del Papa, Loggia di Merzan- 
zai (XV. cent.); Opera del Duomo (with famous art 
collection), once celebrated univ. (XIII. cent.), now only 
faculties of law and medicine ; Institute of Fine Arts 
(with good collection of Sienese school), Fonto Gaia 
and I^ntebranda (fountains). Chief industries are 
machinery, furniture, leather, silk, cloth, hats, etc. S. 
was probably founded by Etruscans ; a Rom. colony, 
Satna Julia^ under Augustus; one of most important 
and flourishing cities of Italy in art, ht., and commerce 
during Middle Ages ; continuous strife between S. and 
Florence during XII. to Xlll. cent’s, which ended with 
defeat of Florentines at MojitapertOf 1260 ; under Duke 
of Milan, 1399; Charles V., 1624; passed to Cosimo 
de Medici, 1667, and annexed to Tuscany ; great Sienese 
school of painting arose in XITI., flourished in XIV., 
and declined in XV. cent. The well-known PaUio della 
Contrada (public festivals), dating back XV. to XVI. 
cent’s, take place once a year and consist in horse races, 
formerly bull -fights and buffalo races. Pop. (1911) 
41,659; (prov.) 241,470. 

Langton Douglas, History of Sienna (1902). 

SIENKIEWICZ, HENRYK (1846- ), Polish 

novelist ; author of Quo Vadis ; Nobel priuo for litera- 
ture, 1905. 

SIERADZ (51® 36' N., 19® 65' K), town, Kalisz, 
Russ. Poland ; agricultural machinery. Pop. 7300, 

8IERO (43° 26' N., 6® 40' W.),town, on Nora, Oviedo, 
Spain ; tanneries. Pop. (1910) 25,076. 

SIERRA LEONE (8® N., 12® 30' W.), Brit, colony, 
W. Africa, with large inland protectorate ; area of 
colony, 616 sq. miles ; of protectorate, c. 31,110 sq. 
miles ; surface is very variable, some parts being low 
and swampy, others mountainous, rising over 3000 ft. ; 
watered by Mono, Bum, Jong, Rokelle, Little and 
Great Searcies; chief town, I?eetown, the most im- 
portant port of W. Africa. The climate is unhealthy, 
especially on coast ; rainy season from May to October. 
S. L. was first permanently settled by the British in 
1791 ; at first in hands of a company, and was a settU 


ment for escaped slaves ; became a Ci'own colony in 
1807. Protectorate was established in 1896 ; admin- 
istered by a governor, assisted by executive and le^s- 
lative councils. There are about 104 schools belon^g 
to missions, and assisted by the Government, besides 
6 Muhammadan schools. The principal products 
are palm oil and kernels, kola-nuts, rubber, copal, hides, 
ginger, ground-nuts. A railway runs from Freetown to 
Baiima, and there are about 300 miles of telegraph line. 
Pop. : colony (1911), 76,672 ; protectorate, c. 1,320,000. 

SIERRA MORENA (38® 15' N., 4® 30' W.), moun- 
tain range, between valleys of Guadiana and Guadal- 
quivir, S. Spain. 

SIERRA NEVADA.— (1) (39® N., 120® W.) moun- 
tain range, California, U.S.A. ; highest summit. Mount 
Whitney, 14,600 ft. (2) (37® N., 3® W.) highest moun- 
tain range, Spain, between valley of Guadalquivir 
and Mediterranean Andalusia ; highest peak, Mul4- 
hacen, 11,500 ft. 

SIEYiSS, EMMANUEL - JOSEPH (1748-1836), 
Fr. cleric and statesman, canon, diocesan chancellor, 
vicar-gen, ; Liberal opinions ; deputy to States -General 
from Paris, 1789 ; urged constitution as National 
Assembly; Pres., 1790; a great constitution -maker. 
Ho retired from Paris under the Robespierre terror ; 
member of Five Hundred, and of Directory, 1799. 
Consul with Napoleon and Ducos, 1799 ; elected 
member of the Academy, 1830. 

SIFAKAS (Propithecus), a genus of Lemuroidea 
(q.v. under Primates) ; fur generally white, tail long, 
snout short ; confined to Madagascar. 

SIGEL, FRANZ (1824-1902), Ger. soldier; rebel 
leader in Baden, 1848-49 ; subsequently became 
Federal general in Amer. Civil War. 

SIGER DE BRABANT (fi. XIII. cent.), Fr. 
hilosopher ; taught at Sorbonne ; parsed from kind of 
cotism to Thomism. 

SIGFRID, see Nibelunoenlied. 

SIGHTS, see Ordnance. 

8IGILLARIA, see under Paleobotany. 

SIGIRI (8® N., 81® E.), rocky height, Ceylon, on 
summit of which Kasyapa the Parricide built palace 
in V. cent. a.d. 

SIGISMUND (1368-1437), Holy Rom. emperor; 
succ. to margravato of Brandenburg, 1378 ; acquired 
Hungary by marriage with Mary, d. of Louis the 
Great ; conducted crusade against Turks, who routed 
him at Nicopolis, 1396 ; Rom. king, 1410 ; instru- 
mental in summoning Council of Constance (a.v.), 
1414 ; king of Bohemia, 1419 ; blamed for deatn of 
Hubs, which resulted in Hussite War, 1419-36 ; 
crowned at Rome, 1433. 

SIGISMUND I., THE Great (1467-1648), king of 
Poland; succ., 1506; drove Russians from Lithuania 
after victory at Orsza, 1608 ; repelled invasion of 
Moldavians and Waiaohians, over whom ho estab- 
lished suzerainty, and drove back Tatar hordes ; second 
Russ, invasion defeated with great slaughter, 1614; 
expelled Teutonic knights from Polish Prussia, which 
ho formed into duchy, 1625 ; tolerated Lutheranism ; 
mild, just ruler. 

SIGISMUND II. (1620-72), king of Poland ; grand- 
duke of Lithuania, 1544 ; king of Poland, 1648 ; acquired 
Livonia, 1561 ; united Lithuania and l^oland as single 
state by Union of Lublin, 1569 ; granted religious 
toleration ^ d. childless. 

SIGISMUND III. (1566-1632), king of Poland and 
Sweden ; s. of John III. of Sweden ; chosen king of 
Poland, 1587 ; succ. to Swed. throne, 1692 ; r* ‘ 
marked by frequent revolts among nobles, whom ]&e 
ultimately subemed at Guzow ; deposed in Sweden, 
1604 ; allied Himself with emperor at beginning of 
Thirty Years VH|r ; his troops, under Chodkiewicz, 
gained brilliant victory over Turks at Khotin, 1622. 

SIGMARINGEN (48® 4' N.. 9® 12' E.), town, capital, 
Hohenzollern, Prussia, on Danube ; interesting art 
collections. Pop. 6450. 

SIGNALLING. — Marine sight signals are made 
ehiefly by flags or semaphores, and sound signals 
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by fog-horns, steam whistles, sirens, or guns. Com- 
mands used in the ordinary operations of a squadron 
are signalled by two alphabetical flags, and words 
or short sentenoes by three alphabetical flags. Man- 
oeuvring orders are signalled by a combination of 
alphabetical and numeral flags. Blag s. is of necessity 
a rather slow process. Semaphore s. is usually done 
by the movements of a man’s arms, a flag generally 
l^ing held in each hand to facilitate reading. Mechani- 
cal semaphores are also used, the signals Doing visible 
for several miles. At night signals are made by flash- 
ing, by means of the exposure and eclipse of a single 
light for short or long periods representing the dots 
and dashes of the code. There are also methods of 
s. by moans of coloured liglits. For flashing over 
long distances the search-light is used. During fogs, 
signals are transmitted by short or long sounds stand- 
ing for dots and dashes, or by the intervals between 
the shots, in the case of signalling by guns. A 
century ago Napoleon’s escape from Elba was 
signalled by ‘ telegraph ’ to Paris, but the so-called 
toloOTaph was a system of semaphores. Our navy 
estaolished a similar ‘ telegraph ’ at Torres Vedras in 
1810, Nelson’s order to his fleet at Trafalgar was 
conveyed by flag signals. For the interchange of 
signals between ^ips of all nations a special inter- 
national code is employed. Wireless telegraphy is 
largely used for long distance s., and wireless telephony 
is employed to some extent. 

Military s. is usually done by Morse system with 
flags (see Telegraph), or by Semaphore s. (q.v.) 
with or without flags. Section commanders convey 
messages by rifle, e.g. rifle held above head horizontally 
is signal for ‘ Halt.’ Bugle and trumpet calls arc used 
for well-known messages, e.g. ‘Pioneers,’ ‘Fall in,’ 
‘ Oase fire,’ etc. 

The heliograph was first used in the Afghan War 
of 1879-80; the cable line (field telegraph) was first 
used by the B'oderala in December 1862. The tele* 

f hone was first seen on the battlefields in Manchuria, 
904-5. — For railway signalling, see Railways. 
SIGNET, SCO Seal. 

8IGN1A, Seqni (41® 45' N., 13® 6' E.), ancient town, 
near Volscian mountains, Latium ; founded by Tar- 
quinius Priscus, 496 b.c. 

SIGNORELLI, LUCA (c. 1442 -c. 1624), Ital. 
painter; b. Cortona, where ho left many specimens 
of his art. Pope Julius II. oallod him to Rome in 1608 
to assist in dooorating the Vatican. His greatest 
works are a number of frescoes on the walls of a chapel 
in Orvieto Cathedral. 

SIGONIUS, CAROLUS, Carlo Sioonio (Siqone) 
(c. 1624-84), Ital. classical scholar; b. Modena; was 
engaged in a fierce literary controversy as defender of 
the Ciceronian authorship of the Consolatio de Tullia ; 
wrote some important works on classical antiquities, 
SIGOURNEY, LYDIA HUNTLEY (1791-1865), 
Amer. poet. 

SIGURDSSON, JGN (1811-79), Icelandic writer 
and politician ; largely instrumental in obtaining con- 
stitution for Iceland from Christian IX. of Denmark ; 
wrote Diplomatarium Islandicum and other works on 
Icelandic history and lit. 

SIKH WARS, Brit, conflicts with Sikhs of India, 
1845-46, 1848-49. Death, 1839, of peaceful Runject 
Singh was followed by anarchy ; Sikh W4.r party in- 
vaded Brit, territory; defeated at AUwah and 

Sobraon ; Britain annexed district betfien Sutlej and 
Beas, 1846. " 

War of 1848, after indecisive 0killianwalla and 
capture of Multan, resulted in annexation of 

Punjab, 1849. 

SIKHISM, originated as refolding monotheistic 
religion in revolt against Brahmin orthodoxy. Founded 
by Nanak, Hindu preacher (h. 1469 A.t).) ; principal 
disciples were Panjabi Jats, who became known as 
Sikhs (from pupil). Nanak condemned caste, 

idolatry, asceticism, proclaimed one personal God and 
spiritual equality of men, and aimed at reconciling 


Hinduism and Islam ,* selected successor as Gteru, or 
spiritual guide. Nine gurus followed Nanak. Under 
Arjun, 6th guru, sacred code ‘ Oranth * was compiled, 
written in Gurmukhi, and based upon AduOrarUh or 
psalms of Nd.nak, and upon teachings of varioui^ Hindu 
and Muslim reformers. Under Mughal persecution, 
Sikhs, under 6th guru, Ear Govind, became soldiers. 
Govind Singh, 10th guru, converted them into religious 
military commonwealth, Khalsa, abolished guruship, 
called them Singhs or lions, and gave them distinctive 
outward appearance. Every true Sikh must have five 
things, whose names all begin with k : kea (hair ; 
Sikhs never cut hair or beard) ; kanghi (comb) j 
kachh (breeches reaching to knee) ; kard (knife) ; ibir- 
pan (sword). Sacred city, Amritsar. 

M‘Auliffe, Oranth. 

SIKKIM (27® 30' N., 88® 25' E.), feudatory state, 
Himalayas, India, situated between Tibet and Dar- 
jeeling ; area, 2818 sq. miles ; watered by Tista, 
affluent of Brahmaputra ; capital, Gantok ; produces 
maize, rice, fruit, timber, copper, ivory-carving, silks, 
gold and silver embroidery. Religion, Lamaism. Brit, 
protectorate established, 1890. Pop. (1911) 88,169. 

SILA (39® 16' N., 16® 30' E.), wooded mountain 
region, Calabria, Italy ; highest point, Botto Donato, 
6330 ft. 

SILAS accompanied St. Paul to Philippi, Thes- 
salonioa, etc. ; perhaps identical with Silvanus. 

SILAY (10® 65' N., 123® E.), town, W. Negros, 
Philippine Islands. Pop. 23,000. 

SILBURY HILL, see Avebury. 

SILCHAR (24® 60' N., 92® 61' E.), town, on Barak, 
cantonment, capital of Cachar district, Assam, Brit. 
India. Pop. 10,000. 

SILCHESTER (51® 22' N., 1® 6' W.) (ancient CaU 
leva Atreb(Uum\ village, Hampshire, England; interest- 
ing Roman remains, 

SILESIA (49® 50' N., 18® 10' E.), small duchy, 
N. Austria, between Moravia and Pruss. Silesia ; area, 
1987 sq. miles ; has Sudotic Mountains in N., spurs of 
Carpathians in E. ; drained by upper waters of Oder 
and Vistula ; capital, Troppau ; has small coal-field, 
and deposits of lignite, iron, sulphur ; manufactures 
machinery, textiles, ^^prosented in Reichsrath by 
15 members. Pop. (1910) 756,949. 

SILESIA (51® N., 17® E.), province in extreme 
S.E. of Prussia, with Austrian Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Saxony along the south ; area, 15,569 sq. miles ; hilly 
in S., where Sudetio Mountains reach extreme height 
of 5260 ft. ; elsewhere surface is flat ; drained by 
Oder ; large area wooded ; has coal-field in S.E. ; 
produces also zinc, iron, silver-lead ; agriculture is 
carried on, and sugar-beet, cereals, fruits, and oil 
plants are cultivated ; manufactures linens, cottons, 
woollens, zinc and iron goods, paper, etc. The capital 
is Breslau. Silesia was independent in the XII. cent. ; 
afterwards came under the dominion of Bohemia, and 
so of Austria, by whom it was finally transferred to 
Prussia in 1763. Pop. (1910) 5,225,962. 

SILICA, silicon oxide (Si02)» ; white amorphous 
powder, also crystallised and vitreous ; insoluble in 
water and all acids except fluoric ; soluble in alkalies. 

SILICON (Si =28*3), non -metallic element, related 
to carbon, especially in atomic configuration ; pre* 
pared from its oxide, silica, by reduction with mag- 
nesiura ; Si 03 4-2MgB>Si + 2Mg0 ; or by the reaction 
Kj,SiFg-f 4K«»6KF-(-Si ; shows allotropy; amorphous 
8. is a brown powder, S.G. 2*35, insoluble in acids, 
but dissolved by molten metals, whence crystalline s, 
separates, S.G, 2'49 ; bums to SiO^, 

CoMrouNDS. — SiOg, silica ; HgSiOa, H 4 Si 04 , and sili- 
cates, many and complex ; SiH 4 , spontaneously in- 
flammable gas; SiB^, gas: 3SiF4-|-3H20— 2 H 2 SiFa“f- 
HgSiO,; SiHClg, silicichloroform ; SiCh, liquid, B.P., 
59-6® 0.; SiCl4-f3H,0-HaSi08+4HCl. 

SILIQUARIA, see under Gasteropoda. 

SILISTRIA, SIUSTRA (44® 7' N., 27® 14' E.) (Rom. 
Durostoruin)t town, former fortress, on Danube^ 
Bulgaria ; abp.’B sec ; active trade ; manufactures 
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oloth ; frequently bosie^ and taken in Middle Ages ; 
suooessfully held against Russians, 1854, Pop. (1910) 
11,646. 

eiLlUS ITALICUS, Tims Caitts S. I. (e. 26-101 
A.D.), Rom. poet and orator; birthplace unknown; 
attained oonsiderable forensic suooess, although he is 
said to have bartered his oratorical powers to Nero in 
exchange for his personal safety. Hia political caution 
saved him from the fate of most of his prominent 
contemporaries ; obtained consulship, 68, followed by 
proconsulship of Asia, after which he retired into 
private life and devoted himself to literature and 
patronage of art ; idolised Cicero and Vergil. 

His extant work, the Punica^ is an epic of some 
14,000 lines, in close imitation of the Iliad and ^neid ; 
though smooth and at times graceful in style it can 
claim no originality, and Vergilian touches appear 
constantly. The plot deals with the Punic War ; 
Hannibal and Scipio are protagonists, but, as the poem 
seldom frees itself from the trammels of conventional 
epic, it is of little interest to the ordinary student. 

BILK, a very fine and glossy thread spun by the 
caterpillar of certain moths and manufactured by man 
into mbrio. 

History. — There is no doubt that the cultivation 
of 8. •spinning moths was practised in China for many 
centuries before tho Christian era. Native records 
show that the industry is of very remote antiquity. 
For instance, the Empress Si Ling (2640 u.c.) * en- 
couraged tho cultivation of the mulberry tree, the 
rearing of worms, and tho reeling of s.* During 
tho reign of Justinian (550 a.d.) two Persian monks 
brought some eggs, secreted in a hollow cane, 
to Ckmstantinople from China. Having studied s.- 
making in tho East, they supervised tho first s. manu- 
facture in Constantinople and so brought the industry 
to the West. Aristotle mentions ‘a groat worm 
which has horns and so differs from others . . . ; from 
this animal women separate and reel off the cocoons 
and afterwards spin them.* S. manufacture did not 
commence in England until the reign of Henry VI. ; 
in 1586 some Flemish weavers came over and settled 
in tho country, and so s. -spinning in England was 
assured. 

The Silk Worm belongs to tho family of Bom- 
hyeidee, of which that group known as Domhyx 
mori are the most common ; distinguished by the 
small size of the proboscis; thick, hairy body, and 
large, broad wings. Tho female deposits the eggs on 
leaves, and in s. cultivation they are artificially hatched 
in rooms lieat^d to about 80* F. In about eight or 
ten days ifom the laying, the young caterpillars make 
their, 9qapearanoe, being black in colour ana about 4 in. 
Vti^ngth. They thrive best on tho leaves of the white 
mulberry. In six or eight weeks the worms are fully 
developed, and during this period they cast their skins 
four times. Ten days after the final moult the worm 
is ready to spin its cocoon ; it is then about 3 in. long, 
and of a greenish- white colour; its body is divided 
into twelve segments with six anterior fore-logs and 
ten pro-legs. The s. with which the cocoon is spun is 
a glutinous secretion contained in two tubular glands, 
one on each side of the body. The threads issue from 
spinnerets, and harden on coming into contact with 
tne air. Three to five days are occupied in spinning, 
and if the cocoon wore left, tho perfect insect or imago 
would emerge in about three weeks. However, the 
ooooons are not left thus, for in its exit the moth would 
eat through all the s. threads and destroy their con- 
tinuity. ^e worms are therefore kiUed, after the 
ooooons have been sorted into sizes and qualities. 
They are placed in a heated chamber and slightly 
roasted, then dipped into basins of worm water to 
loosen the gummy substance which binds the threads 
together, and the ends of several are brought together 
and wound or twisted into raw Bilk. The average 
len^ of thread from a single cocoon is 360 yar<», 
whuo 12 lb. of cocoons arc needed to furnish 1 lb. of 
raw B. 


Diseases of egM and larva are many, tho common- 
est being muacordinet due to a development of fungus 
in the body of the caterpillar, both contagious and 
infectious ; pebrirU, a disease fost noticed in France ; 
while graaa&rii appears just before or after the first 
moult and is a form of dropsy. 

Silk SpinniniT*— S. is spun from the raw material, 
and complex machinery is used in largo establish- 
ments. The raw s. is first cleaned, twisted, doubled, 
and wound on bobbins for tho weaver. Before wind- 
ing, flossy 8. is removed from the cocoons, and, until 
the XIX. cent., it was regarded as waste and used by 
engineers for cleaning purposes. Mr. Lister of Brad- 
ford (Lord Masham, 1891), in 1857, discovered a 
method of spinning ^om this waste. 

About 40 % of the whole supply of raw s. comes 
from China, and 30 % from Italy. France is the 
greatest s. -spinning country, although the industry is 
extensively carried on in the Midlands of England. 
Leek (Staffs.) is famous for the dyeing of s. 

SILK-WORM MOTH, see under Lkpidoptera. 

BILL, intrusive masses of igneous rooks, common in 
stratified or sedimentary rocks, also occurring in 
different forms of lava ; a characteristic s. is whin*s., 
which runs from Kirkby Stephen to Bam borough, 
England ; tho river Tecs crosses it at High Force ; it 
is formed of dark green diabase. S’s have close con- 
nection with dykes (g.v.), but former are horizontal, the 
latter vertical. 

SILLOTH (54* 62^ N., 3* 23' W.), town, Cumber- 
land, England ; watering-place ; port for summer sail- 
ings to Isle of Man and Dunlin. 

SILO, see Ensilage. 

SILURIAN, name proposed by Murchison in 1835 
for tho lowest sedimentary strata of tho Palseozoic or 
Primary period. These strata consist of grits, slates, 
shales, sandstones, flagstones, and conglomerates, and 
lie on tho Cambrian Rocks, and under the Old Red 
Sandstones and Devonians. 

They are divided into 

("Ludlow Group. 

Upper S.-! Wonlock Group. 

[Upper Llandovery Group. 


Lower S. 


f Lower Llandovery Group. 
J Bala or Oradoo. 

I Llandeilo Group. 

[Lingula Beds. 


Deposits are c. 20.000 ft. in thickness, and arc found 
in Wales, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Scot. Highlands, 
Ireland, Europe, and other places. 

SILUROIDS, sc© Cat-Fishes. 

SILVA, ANTONIO JOS£ DA (1706-39), Portug. 
dramatist; b. Rio do Janeiro. A Jew by birth, ho 
suffered violent persecution, culminating in his execu- 
tion. His best comedies are Alecrim e Mangerona and 
Don Quixote. 

SILVER (Ag = 107*88), metallic element, allied 
to copper and gold ; known to the ancients ; associ- 
ated by alchemists with Luna 5. Occurs native, as 
s. glance AgjS, horn s. AgCl, in galena (PbS), etc. 

Extraction.^ 1) Alloyed with lead, which is re- 
moved by oxidation ; (2) amalgamated with mercury, 
and mercury distilled (Mexico); (3) extracted in wet 
way after preliminary treatment of ore. 

Properties. — Pure white ; takes high polish ; best- 
known conductor of heat and electricity ; tough ; 
malleable; forms, by reduction of salt solutions, 
bright deposit on glass, which transmits blue light ; 
dull grey when precipitated in bulk ; may become 
colloidal; S.Q. 10*49, M.P. 900*6® C. ; molten metal 
occludes oxygen, which it evolves by * spitting * on 
solidification ; vapour bright blue, monatomic. Dis- 
solved by dilute nitric acid, unattacked by fused 
caustic alkali, tarnished by hydrogen sulphide. Silver 
coinage contains 92*6 % silver, 7*6 % copper. 

Compounds.-^Oxide Ag^O, precipitated from salt 
solutions by alkali, ohooolato colour, faintly alkaline, 
gives silver and oxygen when heated ; — halides AgF, 
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soluble in water; AgCl, AgBr, Agl, jjractioally in- 
soluble in water, but show progresdye insolubility in 
water and ammonia, and deepening of oolour from 
white to yellow ; sensitive to, and darkened by, light ; 
AgCl and AgBr used in photography, soluble in 
potassium cyanide and sodium thiosulphate hypo ’) 
solutions (fixing) ; — sulphide AggS, black precipitate ; — 
sulphate AgaS 04 , sparingly soluble in water; — nitrate 
AgNOj, Lunar caustic, crystallises in rhombic plates, 
fusible, poisonous, blackens organic matter, hence 
used for marking-ink, in chemical analyses, surgery, 
and photography ; — cyanide AgCN, white, curdy pre- 
cipitate, soluble in KCN, forming KAg(CN)a solution, 
used in electroplating. Silver is detected by the pre- 
cipitate its salts give with solution of chloride, and 
estimated bv weighing as chloride, or titrating with 
standard chloride or thiocyanate solution. 

SILVER FISH {Lepisma saccharina), a minute 
bristle-tailed or Thyaanuroiia insect, found in damp 
corners, amongst old papers and books. It feeds on 
starchy or sugary substances — ^lionco the specific name 
— and is recognised by silvery scales. 

SILVER GLANCE, see Argentite. 

SILVER KING, see under Herring Family. 

SILVERIUS, pope, 63G-37, when deposed. 

SILVES (37° 10^ N., 8° 28" W.), town, on Silvcs, 
Algarve, Portugal ; cathedral ; Moorish relics ; manu- 
factures corks. Pop. 10,500. 

SILVESTER I., pope, 314-35; traditionally (but 
falsely) said to have baptized Constantine the Great. 

SILVESTER II., pope, 009-1003; his personal 
name was Gerbort ; was introduced to the emperor 
and studied at Heims, and soon became famous 
.as a scholar; abbot of Bobbio, r. 981, then abp. 
of Reims ; for a time tutor to Emperor Otto III. 
After his election to papacy ho continued to be active 
as an ecclesiastic and a politician ; a letter which may 
not bo genuine seems to anticipate the position of 
Hildebrand. He was a very learned man, and in 
science in advance of his ago ; wrote theological and 
mathematical works and numerous letters. 

SILVESTRE DE SACY, ANTOINE ISAAC, 
BARON (1758-1838), Fr. scholar; prof, of Arabic 
at the School of Eastern Languages, and of Persian at 
the College de Frarice ; founded iSociete Asiatique with 
Abel R6mu8at, 1822 ; wrote Chreatomathie ArabCy 
Expos^ de la Religion des Druses. 

SILVESTRINES, small religious order, with rule 
of St. Benedict, existing since 1231. 

SIMANCAS (41° 37' N., 4° 51' W.), town, on 
Pisuerga, Valladolid, Spain. 

SIMBIRSK (64° 15' N., 47° E.), government, 
Russia ; consists in general of an extensive and fertile 
plain ; drained by Volga and tributaries ; has deposits 
of sulphur, salt, and asphalt ; exports grain and fish ; 
trade in timber. Pop. (1910) 1,931,700. Capital, 
Simbirsk (54° 17' N., 48° 26' E.), river port, on 
Volga; trade in grain; annual fair. Pop. (1910) 52,240. 

SIMEON, Israelite tribe ; according to Genesis 
S, was one of sons of Jacob and Leah; placed, 
aobording to Chronicles, in N., according to Joshua, in 
S. Palestine. According to some, the events in 
Genesis reflect an early stage of conquest about 
1400 B.C., before the entry of the remaining tribes. 

SIMEON, CHARLES (1759-1836), Anglican clergy- 
man, of strong Evangelical sympathies. 

SIMFEROPOL (44° 56' N., 34° 5' E.), town, on 
Salghur, capital, Taurida government, Russia ; 
cathedral ; exports fruit. Pop. (1910) 70,420. 

SIMIA, see Obano. 

SIMIID.S, a family of Primates (q.v.). 

SIMLA (31° 6' N., 77° 11' E.), town, sanatorium, 
on spur of the Himalayas, capital, Simla district, 
Punjab, Brit. India ; seat of government during hot 
season. Pop. (winter) 16,000; (summer) 46,000; 
(district, resident) 45,000. 

SIMMS, WILLIAM GILMORE (1806-70), Amer. 
poet, novelist, and historian. 

BIMNEL, LAMBERT (fl. 1477-1534), Eng. pre- 


tender; a youth trained to impersonate the young 
Earl of Warwick, Yorkist claimant to the throne 
against Henrv VII. ; captured and made a souUion in 
the royal kitchen. 

SIMON MAGUS, a curious character mentioned in 
A els 8. He seems to have been a sorcerer, converted 
or partially converted by Philip, and then trying to 
buy the gift of the conferring the Holy Spirit from 
the Apostles. In the post-apostolic lit. he appears as 
a false Messiah, and, according to Justin Martyr, 
was born in Samaria and lived at Rome under Claudius. 
IrencDus includes in his work against the heretics 
(Oenira heresios) a Gnostic fragment in which Simon 
is described as a divine power, and even as God Him- 
self, and emanating from him Helena (a woman with 
whom ho had become traditionally associated) ; through 
her the world is created. 

He appears again in Cclsus, Origon, the pseudo- 
Clementine literature, now as a sorcerer, now as a 
sort of embodiment of the Samaritan religion, now 
as the upholder of Marcionite theology. Sometimes 
the references to him have been interpreted as a veiled 
attack on St. Paul, but this view is now generally 
abandoned. Sometimes he has been thought to be 
the boast of Revelation, and there have boon several 
other guesses. The original idea that ho was a sorcerer 
is probably true, and ho proclaimed himself to bo 
divine, thus forming a basis for Gnostic speculations. 
Finally he was identified with the snn-god, and Helena 
becomes tho moon -goddess, his partner. His cult 
continued some time after his death ; Simonista are 
mentioned by Origon, but seem soon after to have 
disappeared in tho East, but lasted longer in tho 
West. Different Gnostic theologies called after him 
developed in Alexandria and Syria. 

Hort, Notes Introductory to Clementine Recognitions. 

SIMON OF ST. QUENTIN, Fr. dominican ; wont 
with Pope Innocent IV. ’s unsuccessful embassy to 
Baigro, tho Mongol ruler of Armenia. 

SIMON, SIR JOHN (1816-1904), Eng. surgeon 
and public health reformer; surgeon and lecturer on 
Pathology at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London (1847), 
medical officer of health to City of London (1848), 
and later to the Government; pres.. Royal College of 
Surgeons (1878) ; had a very great share in the de- 
velopment of sanitary science. 

SIMON, JULES FRANQOIS (1814-96), Fr. 
politician and philosopher ; b. Lorient ; lectured on 
philosophy at Sorbonne, Paris, 1839-61; entered 
National Assembly, 1848 ; member of Legislative 
Assembly, 1863 ; Minister of Education, 1870 ; Acado- 
mieian, 1875; Prime Minister, 1876-77 i wrote Le 
Devoiry Le Travaily and other works. 

SIMON, RICHARD (1035-1712), R.C. sfeholar 
and divine; studied at College of the Oratory in 
Paris, becoming interested in Oriental languages ; 
involved in controversy with ecclesiastics of Port 
Royal, which lasted most of his life ; his real work 
was on the text of tho Old and Now Testament, and 
S. wa.s for his day a radical critic ; pub. works, some 
of which are still valuable. 

SIMONIDES OF CEOS (c. 666-469 B.c.), Gk. 
lyric poet who celebrated the events of the Persian 
War. In 489 he conquered .^schylus in the contest 
for an elegy on those who fell at Marathon. 

SIMON’S TOWN (34° 11' S., 18° 20' E.), fortified 
seaport, naval station, on False Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope, S. Africa. Pop. 4800. 

SIMONY, tho buying and selling of spiritual offices 
was from early times regarded as a grievous sin in 
the Church: It is so called from Simon Magus (j.v.), 
who, according to Acta 8, wished to buy spiritual 
power from St. Peter. Sometimes to accept monev at 
all for tho performance of spiritual functions was held 
to be 8. ; but it was seen that this was hardly just. 
More difficult was the buying and selling of patronage, 
which, though not contrary to canon law, has been to 
some an offence. 8. is now an ecclesiastical but not 
a criminal offence. 
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SIMOOM, Simoon, see under Wind. 
8IMPLXCIDENTATA, a division of Eodents {q.v.). 
SIMPLON PASS (46® 16' N., 8® 3' E.), mountain 

g asB (6590 ft.), between Switzerland and N. Italj ; the 
implon railway tunnel is 12^ miles in length. 
SIMPSON, MATTHEW (1811-84), Methodist bp. 
in U.S.A. 

SIMPSON, SIR JAMES YOUNG (1811-70), 
Soot, physician ; b. at Bathgate ; ed. Edinburgh Univ. ; 
became assistant to prof, of Pathology, 1837, and prof, 
of Midwifery, 1840; he advocated the use of acu- 
pressure to stop blooding from arteries, and introduced 
many improvements in obstetrical and gynecological 
methods ; his greatest achievement was his discovery 
of the anrosthetio power of chloroform, which was 
applied, through his advocEwy, for the relief of pain 
in obstetrical and surgical practice ; author of works 
on obstetrics, diseases of women, and other medical 
subjects, and on arcliECology ; baronet, 1866. 

E. B. Simpson, Life (1896) ; Gordon, Sir J. 7, 8. 
and Chloroform (1897). 

SIMPSON, THOMAS (1710-61), Eng. mathe- 
matician ; b. Market Bos worth ; app. prof, of Mathe- 
matics, Woolwich Military Academy, 1743 ; author 
of numerous treatises on algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, etc. 

SIMSBURY (41® 53' N., 72® 60' W.), town, on 
Farmington, Hartford County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures fuses. Pop. (11)10) 2r)37. 

BIMSON, MARTIN EDUARD VON (1810-99), 
Ger. jurist and politician ; b. Konigaljerg ; was made 
a judge, 1846 ; pres, of Imperial Tribunal, 1879-91. 

SIN, that which in man is contrary to the will of 
God ; according to Genesis, man was created sinless, 
but fell ; a school of modern theology tends to minimise 
or deny the existence of sin. 

SINAI. — The Jewish records of the wanderings in 
the wilderness were undoubtedly written long after the 
events they relate, and no mo\intain corresponds 
exactly to the Biblical Mt. Sinai. It must have been 
in the peninsula of Sinai — probably the mountain 
mass now called Jebol-al-Tur. 

Flinders Petrie, Researches in Sinai, 

SINAIA (46® 17' N., 25® 33' E.), town, summer 
resort, Prahova, Rumania ; mineral springs. 

SINALOA (26® N., 108® 25' W.), stat^, on Gulf of 
Califoinia, Mexico; well watered; mining and agri- 
cultural industries. Pop. 323,642. Capital, CuliacAn. 

SINCLAIR, Saint (jlair, S30t. family. Sir Wil- 
liam S. (1260-1303) was descendant of long line of 
Anglo-Norman barons, active in revolt against Edward 
I. His great-grandson obtained the Earldom of 
Orkney, William, 3rd earl, became Earl of Caithness ; 
eldekt s. slain at Floddon. 

SINCLAIR, SIR JOHN, Bart. (1754-1836), 
Soot, writer ; 6rst pros., Board of Agriculture ; founder 
of Brit. Wool. Soc. ; wrote History of Public Revenue of 
Brit. Empire^ 1784; Statistical Account of Scotland 
1791-99; Code of Agriculture, 1819. 

SIND, Sindh, Scindk (25® 29' N., 69® E.), prov- 
ince, Bombay, India, bounded on N. by Baluchis- 
tan and Punjab, on S. by Indian Ocean, on E. by 
Ririputana, on W. by Baluchistan. Chief river, the 
Indus ; land near it is fertile and watered by irrigation. 
Climate very dry and hot. Chief occupation is agri- 
culture and wheat; rice, sugar, tobacco, indigo, hemp, 
cotton are grown. Chief towns are Karachi (large 
export trade) and Hyderabad. 

Sind was taken by Akbar, 1692, and on break-up of 
his empire it became a semi-independent state as it 
had been before. During Brit. Afghan War, 1838, 
Britain made treaties with Sind ; these were repudiated, 
and Napier defeated Sind army at Meeanee, 1843. 
Annexation followed. Area, 63,116 so. miles. Pop. 
(1911) 3,513,436. 

SINDBAD THE SAILOR, hero of Arab, romance, 
whose adventures are akin with incidents of the Iliad, 
Odyssey, the book of Sir John Mandeville, etc. 
SINECURE, eoelesiastical benefice or living with- , 


out any *oure* or care of souls, or secular office 
yielding revenue without duties or responsibilities 
attached ; formerly very oommon political gifts : 
one of few surviving b*b is Stewardship of Chiltem 
Hundreds (q.v.). 

SINEW, a tendon, or the fibrous tissue attaching 
a muscle to its insertion on a bone. See Connbottvb 
Tisstjbs 

SINGAN-FU, SlAN-FU (34® 16' N., 108® 60' E.), 
town, capital, Shen-si province, China ; enclosed by 
walls ; of groat strategic importance ; commercial and 
trading centre ; rich in antiquities. Pop. c. 700,000. 

SINGAPORE (1® 16' N., 103® 61' E.), island, 
Straits Settlements, S.E. Asia; area, 206 sq. miles; 
surface is generally rolling and forested ; climate hot, 
but healthy. Has belonged to Great Britain since 
1819. Pop., including whites, Eurasians, and Asiatics 
(1911), 311,985. The town Singapore, in S.E., is 
seat of government and contains governor’s palace, 
Protestant and R.C. cathedrals, and Rafiles Museum. 
Has fortified harbour and is important trading centre. 
Pop. (1911)303,321. 

SINGER, SIMEON (1846-1906), Jewish divine ; 
minister of Borough Synagogue, 1867, West End Syna- 
gogue, 1878 ; translated and edit. Daily Prayer Booh. 

SINGGORA, SoNQKLA (7® 6' N., 100® 30' E.), 
town, port, capital, Singgora district, Siam ; exports 
' tin. Pop. 10,600. 

SINGHBUM (22® 40' N., 85® 40' E.), district, 
Chota Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa, Brit. India ; capital, 
Chaibasa. Pop. 625,000. 

SINGLE-STICK, Eng. sport similar to fencing ; 
ash sticks about a yard long are used ; popular from 
early times to XIX. cent. 

SINOPE, SiNOB (42® 2' N., 35® 20' E.), seaport, on 
Black Sea, Asia Minor ; founded by a colony from 
Miletus, 630 B.o. ; became a centre of Ok. trade on the 
Euxine ; taken by Phamacos, 183 b.c., and made capital 
of Pontus ; birthplace of Mithridates and of Diogenes. 
Pop. 8700. 

SION (46® 14' N., 7® 21' E.) (Rom. Sedunum), 
capital, on Sionne, canton Valais, Switzerland ; 
cathedral ; two ruined costlos. Pop. (1910) 6619. 
SIOUX, see Indians, Red. 

SIOUX CITY (42® 35' N., 96® 30' W.), city, on 
Missouri, capital, Woodbury County, Iowa, U.S.A. ; 
meat-packing establishments ; carriage-works. Pop. 
(1910) 47,828. 

SIOUX FALLS (43® 35' N., 96® 30' W.), city, on Big 
Sioux, capital, Minnehaha County, S. Dakota, U.S.A. ; 
granite quarries. Pop. (1910) 14,094. 

SIPHANTO (36® 68' N., 24® 45' E.) (ancient 
Sijihnos), island of the Cyclades, Greece ; mountainous ; 
fertile ; noted for its pottery. Pop. 4000. 
SIPHONAPTERA, see Fleas. 
SIPHONOPHORA, see under Hydromedusjc. 
SIPPARA, see Sepharvaim. 

SIPUNCULOIDEA, a class of unst'gracntod worm- 
like animals, the relationships of which are uncertain. 
Sipunoulids are stout, cylindrical, soft-bodied ‘ worms,’ 
with a large body cavity, and a curious rotraolilo 
organ — the introvert, furnished with a fringe of ten- 
tacles — at the end of which the mouth is situated. 
They live in the sea, burrowing in sand or mud, or 
hiding in rock crevices or shells, and feeding upon the 
organic matter contained in the mud they swallow. 
The sexes are separate, and the larva is very unlike 
the adult. 

SIQUIJOR (9® 10' N., 123° 40' E.), town, on island 
Siquijor, W. Negros, Philippine Islands. Pop. 20,000 ; 
(island) 48,000. 

SIR (Lat. senior, through Fr. seigneur), a common 
term of respectful address, is now used officially 
only before the Christian name of knights and baronets. 
Formerly it was commonly used in speaking of or to 
parish priests in Great Britain; ^Bire,’ an older 
form, exclusively reserved for addressing royalty. 

SI RACK, see Ecclbsiastious. 

SIRAJGANG (24® 27' N., 89* 47' E.), town, 
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Pabna district, Bengal, Brit. India ; trade in jute. 
Pop. 26,000. 

SIREN, Mud*E] 9L, genus of eel-like tailed Amphi- 
bians found in S.E. United States, where thev burrow 
in the mud of ponds and ditches ; distinguisned by 3 
external gills and 3 gill-openings ; and though fore-logs 
each with 4 fingers are present, hind-legs are absent. 

SIRENIA, Sea Cows, an order of aquatic mammals, 
which differ from Whales in being vegetable feeders, in 
having no snout, but largo, thick, mobile lips furnished 
with bristles, and broad teeth, sometimes developed 
as tusks. The teats are on the breast, and the flippers 
are furnished with claws. The order is divided into 
two families ; Tusked Duoongs {Halicoridce), found 
in herds on the shores of the Indian Ocean, often 
speared by the native Malays, who value them as food ; 
and the Manatees {Manatidce), inhabiting the warm 
shores and groat river mouths of S. America and W. 
Africa. Those live chiefly on aquatic plants and alg.**?, 
which they graze under water. They are harmless and 
inoffensive, and have boon much reduced in number 
by native hunters, who spear them easily by means 
oi the harpoon. The supposed fantastic resemblance 
to the human figure of Manatees half raised out of the 
water gave origin to the belief in sirens and mermaids. 
The largest member of the order, Steller’s Sea Cow 
{Rhyiina), used to inhabit Bering Island, but was 
exterminated by hunters within a short period of its 
discovery. 

SIRENS (classical myth.), sea-nymphs, who sat on 
the shore and sang with a ravishing sweetness which 
lured the passing sailor to their presence, only to meet 
with death. 

SIRGUJA (23® N., 83® E.), feudatory state, Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar and Orissa, Brit. India. Pop. 357,000. 
Capital, Bisrampur. 

SIRHIND (31® 20' N., 76® 26' E.), district, Punjab, 
India, between Sutlej and Jtimna. Pop. 6000. 

SIRIGIUS, pope, 384-00. 

SIRIUS, see Canis Ma.ior. 

SIRMIO (45® 30' N., 10® 35' E.), promontory, on S. 
shore of Lake of Garda {Locus Benaens)^ Italy. 

SIRMUR, Nauan (30® 25' N., 77® 10' E.), native 
state, Punjab, India. Pop. (1011) 138,564. Chief town, 
Nahan. 

SIROCCO, see Wind. 

SIROHI (14° 30' N„ 74® 54' R), native state, 
Rajputana Agency, India. Pop. 155,000. Capital, 
Sironi. Pop. 6800. 

8IRSA (20® 32' N., 76® 7' E.), town, Punjab, Brit. 
India. Pop. 16,500. 

SIS (37® 24' N., 36® 30' E.), ancient Flavioj)oli8, 
town, vilayet Adana, Asiatic Turkey. Pop. 4800. 

SISAL HEMP, or Henequen, the fibre obtained 
from a variety of Agave rigidOf cultivated for that 
X)urpo8e in Mexico, the Bahamas, and other places. 

SISKINS, see under Finch Family. 

SISMONDI, JEAN CHARLES LEONARD DE 
(1773-1842), Swiss historian; b. Genova. His output 
was tremendous. Tableau de V Agriculture Toscane^ 
TraiU de la Richesse GommercialCf A History of France 
(29 vols,), Nouveaux Principes d'Economie Politique, 
Histoire de la Renaissance de la LiberU en Italie, are 
some of his famous works. 

SISSEK (46® 30' N., 16® 23' E,), town, at junction 
Save and Kulpa, Croatia-Slavonia, Hungary. Pop. 7800. 

SISTAN, see Seistan. 

SISTERHOODS, a prominent feature of Eng. 
mediceval Catholicism, were swept away by Henry VIII. 
and only restored in the XIX. cent. Bub they continue 
to grow in number and influence, and do good charitable 
and educational work. 

SISTOVA, SvT.snTdv (43® 37' N., 26® 21' E.), 
town, on Danube, capital, Sistova department, Bul- 
garia ; trade in grain and wine. Pop. (1910) 13,101. 

SISYPHUS (classical myth.) was condemned, for 
certain indefinite crimes, to roll huge stono from bottom 
to top of hill; stone always rolled down againi and 
thus the labour had to be renewed. 


SITAPUR (27® 34' N., 80® 43' E.), town, Sitapur 
district, Lucknow division, United Prov., Brit. India ; 
trade in grain. Pop. 24,000 ; (district) 1,186,000. 

SITKA (formerly New Archanqkl) (57® N., 
135® 20' W.), city, on Baranof Island, Alaska; U.S. 
naval station ; mametio observatory, industrial 
training-school and llusso-Orook church ; salmon 
fishing and cannitig industry ; was Russ, capital 
from 1804-67. Capital of Alaska till 1906. Pop. 1396. 

SITTIDjE, Nutiiatohes (q.V.). 

SITTINGBOURNE (61® 21' N., 0® 44' E.), towu, 
Kent, England. Pop. (1911) 8382. 

SIVA, see Hinduism. 

SIVAGANGA (9® 51' N., 78® 32' E.), town, Madura 
district, Madras, Brit. India, capital of small state. 
Pop. 10,000. 

81VAS (39® 37' N.. 37® 3' E.) (ancient Sebasteia), 
town, on Kizil-Irmak, capital, Sivas vilayet, Asia tie 
Turkov ; manufactures coarse woolUm goods ; in Middle 
Ages belonged to Seljuks and Turks. Pop. c. 63,000 ; 
(vilayet) c. 165,000. 

SIVRI-HISSAR (38® 16' N., 26® 60' R), town, 
vilayet Angaro, Asia Minor ; trade in opium. 

SIWA (29® 6' N., 25® 30' E.), oasis, Libyan Desert, 
Egypt ; well watered and fertile, with groves of date- 
palms ; contains ruins of the oracle temple of Zeus 
Ammon and many other antiquities. 

SIWALIK HILLS (30® 10' N., 77® 60' B.), mountain 
range, Dehra Dun district. United Prov. and Pimjab, 
India. 

SIX NATIONS, see Iroquois. 

SIXTUS IV., Francesco della Roverb, pope, 
1471-84; b. 1414; a Franciscan; general of order, 
1464; after his election to papacy embarked in ex- 
pensive wars and wasted vast sums on nepotism, 
though personally of flnecharactor; patron of lit. andart. 

SIXTUS V., Feuce Peretti, pope, 1685-90; 
b. 1521 ; a Franciscan ; cardinal, 1570 ; after his 
election suppressed brigandage in Papal States ; 
spent much on building, and carried through adminis- 
trative reforms ; formed schemes of foreign conquest ; 
a very able man. 

SKAGER-RACK (67® 50' N., 9® 30' R), arm of 
North Sea, between Jutland and Norway. 

8KAGWAY (59® 15' N., 135® 30' W.). city, at 
mouth of Skagway, Alaska ; distributing point for 
Yukon goldfields. Pop. (1910) 872. 

SKAT, Ger. card-game, played with cards above 
seven ; suits differently valued, hearts count highest ; 
knaves regarded as trumps. Player may play or 
‘ pass.’ Ramsch means no trumps except Knaves, 
maladores, an unbroken sequence. 

SKATE, MONGREL (i.e. Mongrel Skate), see 
Anuel Fish. 

SKATES, see under Rays. 

SKATING, SCO Spojrt, Winter. 

SKEAT, WALTER WILLIAM (1836-1912).^ Eng. 
philologist; prof, of Anglo-Saxon, Cambridge, 1878- 
1012 ; voluminous writer and editor ; issued his 
Etymological Dictionary, 1882, 4th edit. 1910. 

SKEGNESS (63® 8' N., 0® 21' E.), popular watering- 
place, Lincolnshire, England. Pop. (1911) 3776. 

SKELETON, term applied to tno more or less hard 
and rigid framework of an animal supporting the soft 
tissues and protecting the internal organs ; in in- 
vertebrates this structure is usually extern^ to the 
soft parts, the exoskeleion, while in vertebrates it is 
chiefly internal, the endoslcdeion, supplemented by ex- 
ternal structures, among which must be oonsideied the 
scales of fishes and the scales and scutes of reptiles, the 
bony plates of armadillos, the quills of porcupines, tho 
claws and feathers of birds, the claws and nails and oven 
the hair of mammals. The s. of a typical vertebrate, 
such as man, may be subdivided into the axial skeUion, 
comprising the skull (with the hyoid bone and thyroid 
cartilage), the spinal column, ribs, and sternum or 
breast- bone ; and the (pppendicular skeleton, including 
the bones of the limbs along with the bony girdles whioE 
support them. 
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AxlalSkeleton.— The skull (g.v. ) is treated separately 
elsewhere, so that the spinal column, ribs, and sternum 
only will be considered here. The Spinal or Verte- 
bral Column is composed originally of thirty-three 
vertebra, but in the adult the first twenty -foiur verte- 
bra remain separate, — 

the next five join to- 
gether to form the 
sacrum, and the last 
four fuse more or loss 
completely to form the 
coccyx. Tho vertebra 
differ in the different 
regions of the spinal 
column, but their main 
characteristies are tho 
same, each possessing a 
cylindrieal body, which 
is united by cartilage to 
the bodies immediately 
above and below, a 
neural arch, enclosing 
tho nervous structure 
termed tho spinal cord, 
formed by two pedicles 
springing from the 
body and elosed behind 
by the junction of tho 
lamina on each side, 
whUo from tho arch a 
spinous process pro- 
jects backwards, trans- 
verse i)roces8e8 on each 
side, and above and 
below on each side 
articular processes pro- 
ject, in articulation 
with similar processes 
of tho immediately 
adjacent vertebrae. 

Tho first and second 
vertebrae are, however, 
peculiar — tho first, 
which is termed the 
atlas, being in tho form 
of a ring, without tho usual body, and upon its articular 
facets the skull rests ; the second vertebra, or axis, has 
a vertical prolongation of its body which goes through 
tho ring of tho atlas, acting as a pivot for many of the 
movements of tho head. The spinal column is divided 
into five regions : the cervical, with seven vortobrae ; the 
dorsal, with twelve, with which the ribs articulate ; tho 
lumkfar, with five ; and tho fused sacrum, which forms 
part of the bony girdle of the pelvis, and coccyx, origin- 
ally five and four respectively. 

The Ribs are flat, clastic bones, curved in tho form 
of an arch, and compose a protection for the chest. 
Numbering twelve on each side, the first seven pairs 
are connected by bars of cartilage with the sternum, 
while tho lower five pairs are more or less free, the first 
three of them being attached by cartilage to tho ribs 
above but not to the sternum, wliile tho last two are 
quite free in front, and termed ‘ floating.’ Tho articu- 
lations with the vertebrsB behind freely allow of tho 
movements of respiration, which are not hindered by 
the rib cartilages or the sternum in front. 

The Sternum, or Breast-bone, is flat and points 
slightly forwards, consisting of throe parts — the manu- 
brium, the upper, flat, and somewhat square portion, 
the gladiolus, the middle, flat, and rather elongated 
portion, and the ensiform process, which is short, 

g ointed, and cartilaginous. The rib cartilages of tho 
rst pair of ribs arc joined to the manubrium, and 
those of the next six pairs to tho gladiolus. 

Appendicular Skeleton. — The upper limb may be 
divided into tho shoulder, upper arm, forearm, and 
hand. The bones of the shoulder are the Clavicle, 
which stretches from the scapula to the sternum, with 
both of which it forms articulations, and is curved, 


A, skull {q.v.) made up of 22 bones ; 
B, cervical vertebrio ; C, sternum 
or breast-bone ; 1), lumbar verte- 
bra) ; clavicle or collar-bone ; 
F, humerus ; 0, ulna ; U, radius ; 
7, pelvis ; J, femur ; K, patella ; 
L, tibia ; M, fibula. 


thick and somewhat triangular at the sternal, and 
flattened at the scapular end, and the Scapula, which 
is triangular and flat, with a prominent spine pro- 
jecting right across its posterior Mpect and ending in 
a broad process termed the acromion, which articulates 
with the clavicle, while from the border just above the 
antero -superior angle juts a curved process, the cora^ 
coid, tho articular cup for the humerus, or glenoid 
fossa, lying below and between the two processes. 

The Humerus is the bone of tho upper arm and is a 
long bone with a rounded shaft, an upper extremity 
with a convex articular surface and two prominent 
tuberosities, and a flattened lower extremity with a 
rounded articular surface at its lowest part, a tuberosity 
or condyle, at each side, and a hollow behind into which 
tho olecranon process of the ulna fits, on extension of 
the arm. 

The forearm has two bones, tho Radius on the outer 
side, a long bone, with a shaft sharp on tho inner side 
and rounded on tho outer, a cup-like articular head 
or upper extremity below which is a tuberosity, and a 
broad lower extremity, articulating at its lower surface 
with the bones of the wrist ; while the Ulna, on the 
inner side, is also a long bone, the shaft having two 
surfaces with sharp edges ; tho upper oxtreraity has a 
deep notch for articulation with tho humerus, with 
ono prominent tuberosity above and behind, tho 
olecranon, and another below and in front, tho coronoid, 
while tho lower extremity is round, articulating with 
tho radius and tho triangular fibro-cartilage of the 
wrist, and having a prominent styloid procc.S8 behind. 

Tho skeleton of the hand includes the bones of tho 
tvrist. Carpal Bones, eight in number, arranged in two 
rows — the scaphoid, semilunar, cuneiform, and pisiform 
above, and the trapezium, trapezoid, os magnum, and 
unciform below ; tho bones of tho palm, or Meta- 
carpal Bones, are five in number, with a shaft com- 
pressed in the middle, the extremity nearest the 
wrist concave, and the farther extremity convex ; tho 
bones of tho fingers, or Phalanges, number three in 
each finger and two in tho thumb, resembling the 
metacarpal in shape, except that the terminal pha- 
langes have no articular surfaces at their farther 
extremities. 

The lower limb may be divided into the haunch, 
thigh, leg, and foot. Tho bone of the haunch, or 
Innominate Bone, forms part of tho bony girdle of tho 
pelvis, the innominate bone of each side joining the 
sacrum behind and articulating with its fellow of tho 
opposite side at the symphysis pubis in front. It is an 
irregular, curved, flat bone, consisting in its earlier 
stages of development of throe bones, tho ilium, ischium, 
and pubis, which only unite completely to form the 
innominate bone about tho twenty-third to twenty-fifth 
year of life. The throe parts join together at tho 
acetabulum (also called the cotyloid cavity), or socket of 
tho hip -joint. 

The thigh has one bone, tho Femur, which is a long 
bone, tho longest bone, indeed, of the body, with a 
smooth rounded shaft, tho upper extremity consist- 
ing of a rounded, convex head, which articulates with 
the innominate bone, joined to the shaft by a nock, two 
prominent tuberosities or trochanters being situated at 
tho junction, while tho lower extremity has, behind, a 
large tuberosity on each side, the condyles, and in front 
and below is a smooth articular surface, taking part in 
tho formation of the knee-joint. 

In front of tho lower extremity of tho femur is a 
small triangular flat bone, developed in the tendon 
of the extensor muscles on the front of the thigh, 
termed the Patella (commonly known as tho knee- 
cap), its posterior surface being smooth and forming 
part of the knee-joint. 

There are two bones of tho leg, the Tibia, which has 
a shaft with three surfaces and sharp borders, a broad, 
flat, articular upper extremity, having a tuberosity on 
each side of tho external with a smaU smooth sunaoe 
to articulate with the fibula, and tho lower extremity 
with a smooth articular surface below, and prolonged 
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into a prominence, tho internal malleolus, on its inner 
side ; and the Fibula, which is a thin, slender, long 
bone with a ridged shaft, a small smooth surface on 
the upper extremity to articulate with the tibia, and a 
process forming the external malleolus at tho lower 
extremity. 

The foot includes the Tarsal bones, seven in number, 
arranged in three rows, that nearest to the bones of the 
log consisting of tho aslr^alus, which has a smooth 
surface for articulation with the bones of the leg, and 
the 08 calcia, the middle row consisting of the sca^Jioid, 
and tho farthest including cuboid, external cuneiform, 
middle cuneiform, and internal cuneiform ; the meta- 
tarsal bones and phalanges of the toes are tho same in 
number and in their general form as tho corresponding 
metacarpal bones and phalanges in tho hand. 

See Bone, Foot, Joint, Leo, Skull. 

SKELTON AND BROTTON (54** S.T N., 0® 69' 
W.), town, N. Riding, Yorkshire, England; iron-mines. 
Pop. (1911) 15,202. 

SKELTON, JOHN (c. 1460-1629), Enff. poet; 
M.A., Cambridge, 1484 ; Poet Laureate of Oxford 
Univ. ; took orders, 1498, and became tutor to Henry 
V HI. ; satirised Wolsey in Why come ye not to Court P 
and Booh of Colin Clout ; other poems are Speak 
Parrot, Booh of Philip Sparrow ; famous for his ‘ Skel- 
tonic Metres ’ — burlesque, and often doggerel, but a 
break-away from aureate diction and conventional 
metres of Chaucerians. 

SKIBBEREEN (51® 33' N., 9® 16' W.), small 
market town, on Hen, County Cork, Ireland. 

SKIEN (59® 13' N., 9® 38' E.), seaport town, 
Bratsberg amt, Norway ; birthplace of Ibsen. Pop. 
(1910) 11,870. 

SKIERNIEWICE (61® 65' N., 20® 15' E.), town, 
Warsaw, Russ. Poland ; has imperial castle ; manu- 
factures cloth, pop. 10,600. 

SKl-ING, see Sport, Winter. 

SKIMMERS, SCO under Gull Family. 

SKIN is tho complete covering of the whole body, 
and consists of two main layers, the epidermis, or scarf- 
skin, being the outer, and the dermis, or true skin, the 
inner. The epidermis, on microscopical examination, 
is seen to be composed of five layers, the first of horny 
scale-like cells, tho second, or stratum lucidum, is a thin 
layer of scale -like cells without horny material, the 
third a thin layer of more swollen cells containing 
granules, the fourth, or stratum mucosum, is a deeper 
layer of polygonal cells connected with one another 
by minute ‘ prickles,’ and in them is found tho pig- 
ment of the skin of the coloured races, while tho fifth 
consists of one layer of elongated cells. 

Tho dermis is a vascular structure, a network of 
white fibrous tissue with some clastic fibres, and is 
composed of two layers, that nearer to tho epidermis 
being raised into projections, or papillae, which project 
into corresponding depressions in the under surface 
of tho epidermis. These papillae contain loops of 
blood vessels, and many of them also contain a touch 
corpuscle, in which nerve filaments end, and which 
is one of the special sense-organs of touch. In 
certain parts of the body, e.g, tho tips of the fingers, 
tho papillos are specially prominent, and cause the 
epidermis to fall into parallel ridges, characteristic 
of those parts. In the aeeper layer of the dermis the 
structure is looser and there is usually a considerable 
deposit of fat ; there are many blood vessels and 
nerves present, while the hair folhcles and the sebaceous 
glands, which pour their secretion into tho hair follicles, 
are situated in this layer. A hair follicle is divided 
into an inner and an outer sheath, enlarges at the foot 
to form a bulb into which a loop of blood vessel projects, 
and is attached to the skin by a band of muscle fibres 
the erector muscle of tho hair, which, by contracting, 
causes a hair to stand on end. 

Sweat Glands consist of minute tubes, the lower 
ends of which form spherical coils in tho deeper parts 
of the dermis, or in the subcutaneous tissue immedi- 
ately below. The sweat, like the urine, is an ezoretion 
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of tho body, the secreting glands getting rid of sub- 
stances which have been formed elsewhere in the body, 
and it contains, in the same relative minute amount, 
practically the same salts as the urine. About 2 lb. 
of sweat are excreted by a man in twenty-four hours. 

The Nails are specially modified parts of the epider- 
zms to protect tho sensitive ends of the fingers ; Sei- 
ning at tho root, which is covered by a fold of skin, 
a nail lies upon a very sensitive and very vascular part 
of the dermis, the nail-bed, and ends at a free margin. 

Tho Functions or the Skin include the sense of 
touch (q.v.); the excretion of sweat; tho regulation 
of the neat of tho body, as when more blooa passes 
through the skin the greater is the loss of heat by 
radiation, conduction, and evaporation ; and respira- 
tion, carbonic acid gas being exhaled and oxygen in- 
spired, both, however, to a very small extent in man. 

Skin Diseases are of many different varieties, the 
chief of which are treated elsewhere under their sepa- 
rate heads, and may bo duo to many different causes. 
These causes includo animal parasites, e.g. scabies ; 
vegetable parasites (fungi), e.g. ringworm ; micro-organ- 
isms, e.g. impetigo contagiosa, due to a streptococcus ; 
general infections, with local manifestations in the skin, 
e.g. syphilis, scarlet and other fevers ; general tox- 
cemiaa, with local manifestations in the skin, e.g. gout, 
sometimes causing urticaria ; nervous affections (a) 
allecting the vasomotor nerves, e.g. herpes ; (6) affecting 
the sensory nerves, e.g. pruritus ; (c) with trophic lesions, 
e.g. perforating ulcer. Diseases of certain organs may 
cause skin eruptions, especially the organs connected 
with digestion ; certain drugs cause eruptions, e.g. 
copaiba. 

SKIPPON, PHILIP (d. 1660), Eng. general; 
served in Netherlands ; Roundhead in Civil War ; dis- 
tinguished at Newbury and Naseby; commander in 
New Model army. 

SKIPTON (63® 68' N., 2® 1' W.), town, on Aire, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; woollen goods. Pop. 
(1911) 12,081. 

SKITTLES, game in which player knocks over pins 
arranged in group of 9 forming a square. 

SKOBELEV, MIKHAIL DIMITRIEVICH (1843- 
82), Russ, soldier ; served with distinction in Central 
Asia and Caucasus ; took Geok Tepe, 1880. 

SKOPTSI, Rubs, religious sect practising mutila- 
tions ; known since 1771 ; frequent efforts have been 
made to suppress it, and its members have been trans- 
ported, but without much avail. 

SKOWHEGAN (44® .4)5' N., 69® 60' W.), town, on 
Kenneboe, capital, Somerset Oo.unty, Maine, U.S.A. ; 
paper and pulp-mills. Pop. (1910) 6341. 

SKRAM, PEDER (c. 1600-81), Dan. admiral ; dis- 
tinguished in war against Sweden, 1618-2(1^ com- 
manded Dan. fleet in Dauo-Swedish War, 1662. 

SKUAS {Stercorariidee), a family of 7 species of 
swimming birds closely related to Gulls, with upper 
mandible of beak longer than under, and strongly 
hooked at the tip; strong crooked claws and com- 
pletely webbed toes. They are large, predaceous 
marine birds, which fed on fish, smaller birds, and 
carrion. They occur on all the oceans, but are absent 
from a groat part of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

SKULL. — The bones of the skull of a human being 
are 22 in number, 8 of them taking part in the forma- 
tion of tho cranium, and 14 in the formation of the 
skeleton of the face. The bones of the cranium include, 
in front, the frontal bone extending across the foreh^, 
from one side of the skull to the other ; the parietal 
bones, one on each side, forming the lateral walls of the 
cranium ; tho temporal bones, one on each side, the 
chief parts of each bone being the squamous portion, 
which forms part of the wall of the cranium, and the 
peirous portion, in which tho internal ear is situated ; 
the occipital, behind and at the base, through a circular 
opening, the foramen magnum, in which the spinal and 
vertebral art^los pass. 

Tho base of the oranium is composed, in addition to 
the occipital bone, of tho sphenoid, tho wings of whiob 
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are seen at each side coming up to meet the parietal 
and frontal bones, and the ethmoid^ a light, spongy bone 
of somewhat cubical shape with a sharp orest, which 
rises up in the interior of the cranium. 

The bones of the face surround the cavities of the 
nose and mouth, and take part, with certain bones of 
the cranium, in the formation of the cavities of the 
orbits. They include the two naaal bones, plate-like 
little bones at the base of the nose ; the two superior 
maxillary bones, which form the upper jaw and bound 
the nasal cavity and the internal margin of the orbit, 
their lower border being armed with the teeth of the 
upper jaw ; the two lachrymal bones, little bones taking 
art in the formation of the orbit ; the two malm 
ones, which form the outer part of the orbit, and are 
the prominent bones of the cheek; the two inferior 
turbinated bones, slight, spongy bones of the nasal 
cavity ; the vomers a sharp-edged triangular bone 
dividing the posterior part of the nasal cavity in two ; 
the two palate bones, which form the hard palate ; and 
the inferior maxillary bone, a large, hinge-like bone, 
articulating on each side with the temporal bones, 
its upper surface armed with the tooth of the lower 
jaw. The teeth {q.v.) themselves, and the ossicles of 
the ear {q.v.)^ are not included with the bones of the 
skiilL All the bones of the skull, with the exception 
of the inferior maxillary bone, which forms a diarthrodial 
joint with the temporals, articulate with one another 
by sutures^ many of which become completely ossified 
in adult life and disappear. 

As regards the early development of the skull we find 
that the brain is, at an early stage of existence, enclosed 
in a membranous capsule on each side of which arises 
a cartilaginous bar, along with cartilaginous capsules 
round the early auditory (hearing), olfactory (smell- 
ing), and ocular (seeing) sense-organs. The auditory 
and olfactory capsules unite with the cartilaginous 
bars, which join below and at the sides to form the 
base of the case for the brain. Below this are some 
seven cartilaginous arches surrounding the mouth 
and pharynx, which, in water-breathing vertebrates, 
develop into the supports of the gills. 

In man, the first arch develops into the upper and 
lower jaws, with the palate and malar bones, and the 
projectine internal pterygoid plate of the sphenoid, the 
ends of tne first and second arches are developed into 
the tympanic ring and the ossicles of the ear, the second 
and third arches become the hyoid bone and its supports, 
from the fourth and fifth is developed the thyroid 
cartilage, and the rest disappear. The hyoid bone is 
united by a strong ligament to the styloid process of 
the temporal beno, and lies in the upper part of the 
neck beside^the root of tho tongue, an arched bone with 
a small l)ody, and a wing at each side ; tho thyroid 
cartilage consists of two plates of cartilage united at an 
acute angle in front, forming practicaliy the whole of 
the front and side walls of the larynx. Thus, we find 
that the superior maxillary, palate, and malar bones, 
internal pterygoid plate of the sphenoid, tympanic ring 
and ear ossicles, with tho inferior maxillary and hyoid 
bones and the th3U‘oid cartilage are all developed from 
the cartilaginous arches of the so-called visceral skeleton, 
the basal portions of tho cranium and the other bones 
of the face are developed from cartilage, and the vault 
of the cranium is developed from a membranous 
structure. At birth several parts of the vault of the 
cranium are still uncovered except by membrane, those 
parts being termed tho fonlanellcs, the most important 
being the space between tho parietal and frontal bones, 
and those xontanoUes may not be completely closed by 
bone until the second year of life. See Bkelbton, 
Brain, Ear, Larynx, and similar articles. 

SKUNK, see Weasel Family. - ^ 

SKY, the apparent arch or vault of heaven extend- 
ing from horizon to horizon. Many theories have been 
framed to account for tho blue colour of the s. This 
is really but a secondary problem, for the fundamental 
question is. Why is there any light or colour there at 
all ? Clearly, if there wore nothing or nothing opaque 


above us, the s. would show black ; that it does not 
is due evidently to the presence of finely divided 
matter capable of reflecting light, and if we admit 
that tiny particles are there we can readily understand 
that their dispersion of light causes the blue of the 
s., which becomes deeper at higher altitudes. The 
presence of these particles is answerable, too, for the 
phenomena of twilight and everything else which 
involves reflective and refractive eneots in the 
atmosphere. 

SKYE (67® 20' N., 6® 16' W.), island, Inner Hebrides, 
Scotland ; area, 635 sq. miles ; surface is mountainous, 
reaching 3000 ft. in Cuillin Hills, of which highest 
point is Scoor Dearg ; cliief town, Portree. Has fine 
pasturage, cattle and sheep being extensively raised ; 
excellent fisheries off coast ; exports live stock, fish, 
wool. Has associations with Young Pretender and 
Flora Macdonald. Pop. (1911) 13,317. 

SKYLARKS, Bee Larks. 

SLANDER, SCO Libel and Slander. 

SLANG, tho name given to tho use of words not 
found in a standard dictionary, and not recognised 
as current verbal coin in the interchange of language 
between persons of average culture. Almost all 
I)rofcasion8, trades, and classes use slang terms, inex- 
plicable to the uninitiated ; but many of those terras 
are approved, and become sufficiently familiar to 
sooioty in general, so that in time they are standard- 
ised, finding their way at last into official speech. The 
Stock Exchange has its own slang, which appears in 
financial newspapers. Military and naval slang is 
found in the novels, stories, and poems relating to 
tho services. Sporting slang abounds in the descrip- 
tion of racing and athletic contests ; tho prize ring 
bad a slang of its own. A great deal of gipsy and 
Yiddish slang is merely the corruption or survival of 
ancient forms of speech. Amer. slang is so vast and 
wonderful a thing that it has become practically a 
new language ,* many of its expressive phrases ere 
now incorporated in common speech in England. 
Purity of taste and good manners can alone decide 
bow far the incursions of slang are permissible in 
letters and in speech. 

SLATE, Argillite, a well-known variety of 
sj)lintery rock, is a form of clay ; splits into very thin 
plaU38 ; varies in colour from grey to blue, and is found 
in all countries where metamorphic rocks occur. The 
8. quarries of N. Wales are famous for blue s., while 
Cumberland gives green s., much sought after on account 
of its colour. Drawing s., sometimes caUod black chalk, 
contains about 10 % of carbonaceous matter, and is 
obtained from Italy and Spain. S. pencils are made 
of a soft s. 

Davies, Slate and Slate-Quarrying. 

SLATE ISLANDS (66® 12' N., 6® 40' W.), group of 
islands, Argyllshire, Scotland ; includes Luing, Shuna, 
Torsay, Set), and Easdale. 

SLATERS, see Wood-Liob. 

SLATIN, SIR RUDOLF, CARL VON, SlatiN 
Pasha (1857- ), Egyptian administrator; served 

in Sudan under Gordon ; imprisoned eleven years in 
Omdurman ; Inspector-General of Sudan, 1000. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSE, Abattoir. — Not until 
tho XIX. cent, was any serious attempt made to 
establish public s^s. Napoleon I., by a decree in 1807, 
ordered toeir erection m France, and now both in 
France and Germany municipal abattoirs have long 
been the rule. In Germany not only does the 
municipality erect and maintain the s., but the 
slaughtering of meat elsewhere is forbidden. In 
Groat Britain municipalities are empowered to provide 
s’s, and the town councils of Edinburgh (in 1861) and 
of Manchester (in 1872) early took the matter in hand. 
But these is no compulsion, and the erection of a 
municipal s. rests entirely on local option. 

It is of the greatest importanoe to the public health 
that the slaughtering of animals, and the preparation 
of meat for food, should be under careful inspection. 
Hence tho demand for public s’s. In U.S.A. municipal 
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B*8 are not customary, but the moat insx)oction law 
of 1906 imposes a very stringent and comprehensive 
official inspection of all meat and meat products for 
human consumption, and requires the presence of 
inspectors in all abattoirs. Apart from the urgent 
need of cleanliness and the guarding against the 
slaughter of animals, diseased or otherwise unfit for 
human food, by the authorised inspection and control 
of all s*s, humanitarian feeling prompts the necessity 
of conducting the slaughter of animals with the minimum 
amount of suffering to the victims, and urges inspection 
for the prevention of cruelty. 

C. Cash, Our Slaughter-House System ; H. Heiss, 
The German Abattoir. 

SLAVE COAST (6* N., 3* E.), region, W. coast 
Africa, extending from the Bonin to the Volta ; 
divided between Groat Britain, Germany, and Franco. 

SLAVE-MAKING or AMAZON ANT {Polyergus 
rufeacens)^ a European ant — the most fierce of robber- 
ants, specialised for fighting, of great size and strength. 
They attack colonies of other ants and carry off the 
pupae, which, hatched in the captors’ nost, become their 
slaves. On these slaves the Amazons altogether depend 
for existence, even being fed by them. 

SLAVERY. — In the Myceniean ago, capture in war 
was synonymous with loss of personal liberty ; 
prisoners were either employed by their captor in 
agricultural or domestic duties or were sold ; kid- 
nappers were not unknown. In classical Greece 
additional causes of servitude were sale in infancy 
and accident of birth ; slaves in a State sometimes 
outnumbered citizens, and, in addition to private 
service, were employed in minor public offices, e.g. the 
Sc)rthian police of Athens. They wore regarded as 
‘ living chattels * {zoa organa), but their condition 
was usually tolerable. The Helots {q.v.) of Sparta 
were in a position of serfdom and were harshly used 
by the Spartiates. 

The Rom. State had its slave system, originating 
as in Greece, but producing more disastrous effects. 
Gangs of servile labourers supplanted the Rom. 
farmer, while the slaves were often treated with 
cruelty. The town slaves were in a much better 
position, and were occasionally treated as friends and 
at times manumitted, though there were legal ro> 
strictions to prevent this practice becoming common. 
Under the Empire, the lot of slaves improved ; they 
were granted the right of appeal to magistrates, while 
the power of life and deatn was taken from their 
masters. 

Christianity, while unable to abolish the practice, 
gained for slaves such concessions as facilities for 
manumission, validity of marriage, and full citizenship 
for froedmen. The slave traffic was one of the chief 
branches of commerce in classical times ; Greeks and 
Asiatics fetched highest prices. 

ViUelnase. — The hereditary attachment of the lower 
classes to the land was the natural successor to absolute 
slavery. A serf (the Anglo-Saxon ceorl, or Norman 
villein) was neither slave or freeman ; he was bound 
to the soil and oompeUed to give his labour in his 
master’s service, but was permitted certain legal rights 
and privileges, such as exemption from military duties 
and right of appeal to the king’s court against cruelty 
or oppression, although he could not own land of his 
own nor choose his master. Ho could not become a 
knight or clerk or make his children clerks without his 
lord’s consent. Freedom could bo won by residence 
in a town as a member of a guild for a year and a day 
unclaimed by his lord. Later the villein gave money 
payments instead of service, i.e. commenced to pay 
rent. By the middle of XlV. cent, villeins were no 
longer serfs. The Feasants’ Revolt, 1381, demanded 
abedition of villeinage, and it completely disappeared 
in Elizabeth’s reign. The condition of the villeins in 
France gradually improved after several rebellions, 
but up to 1789 the peasants were compelled to perform 
onerous services {the corvie) for their overlords. 

In Russia an elaborate system of serfdom was 


established at the beginning of the XVII. cent., of 
much the same nature as that of mediaeval Europe ; 
Russian serfs were emancipated as late as 1861. 

Modern slavery began in 1442, when one of the 
captains of Prince Henry the Navigator brought back 
from Africa 10 negroes whom he had purchased. 
The traffic rapidly developed, largely to supply labour 
for the Spanish colonies in the Now World, and 
England became one of the chief participants ; Sir 
John Hawkins was the pioneer of British slave-trading. 
It is calculated that, in 1791, 38,000 negroes were taken 
as slaves by British traders. Many writers, including 
Steele and Cowpor, inveighed against the traffic, and the 
Quakers did all in their power to check it. In 1786 
Thomas Clarkson wrote hia ‘ Prize-Es.say ’ (on the 
ethics of slavery) at Cambridge, and in 1788 a Parlia- 
mentary Committee was appointed to look into the 
matter. Wilberforce was the slaves’ champion, but 
for long was foiled by pubho opinion. 

In 1807 a Bill was passed prohibiting the slave trade, 
but the Act was systematically evaded. In 1834 all 
slaves in British colonies were freed, but were oom- 
pcilled to apprentice themselves to their former masters ; 
£20,000,000 was paid in compensation to slave- 
owners ; in 1838 they were fully emancipated. 

Other powers followed Britain’s lead — France in 1848, 
Holland, 1863 ; Denmark had abolished its slave trade 
in 1802. 

In the United States the number of slaves was 
steadily increasing, especially in the Southern States. 
The Fugitive Slave Laws, passed by Congress in 1793 
and 1850 to provide for the return of escaped slaves, 
M'ero particularly stringent. The great American 
thinkers — Frankhn, Jefferson, and later Emerson 
and Longfellow — were strenuously opposed to the 
system, but it fell to Abraham linooln to be the mov- 
ing force in freeing the slaves by the Civil War of 1861. 
In 1865 slavery was finally aoolished in the United 
States. 

Shortly after the middle of the XIX. cent., voluntary 
labour was imported into Queensland from the South 
Sea Islands, out this soon diigenerated into little 
bettor than the old slave trade ; it was known as 
‘ Black-birding,’ but was stopped after the inquiry 
of 1884. (The ‘ Kanakas ’ have since been deported 
from Queensland.) 

By the efforts of the British, the Arab slave-traders 
have been almost entirely exterminated, but what is 
practically slavery still exists in the Congo, although 
the Belgian Government is taking steps to rectify this. 

In connection with the rubber industry in the 
Putomayo district of S. America several outrages 
have lately been reported, and a Commission of the 
House of Commons has been appointed to inquire into ^ 
the conditions of labour. 

Ingram, History of Slavery and Serfdom (1895) ; 
Thomas, The American Negro (1901) ; Washington, 
Up from Slavery (1902). 

SLAVONIA, see Cboatia-Slxvonia. 

SLAVONIC, name given to languages spoken by 
Slavs. These are of two branches, E. and W. ; the 
first comprehending Russian, Prussian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Servian, and Bulgarian ; the second, 
Lithuanian, Lettish, and obsolete Old Prussian. 

SLAVS, the largest race in Europe, estimated 
according to extont of Slavonic language at about 

140.000. 000 persons ; have also spread in Siberia, 
and emigrate to America; ohief divisions are the 
Russians, 100,000,000 ; the Poles, Kashu^s, Wends 
(Lusatia), Czechs (Bohemia), Moravians, Slovaks 
(Hungary) Polabs (Slavs on the Elbe) — about 

20.000. 000, all morth of the Danube ; the Slovenes 
(Carinthia ana ^yria). Sorb - Croats (Servia), 
Bulgarians, Montenegrins, Macedonians — about 

20.000. 000 from the Danube to the Adriatic and 
.£gean Seas. 

Originally settled north-east of Caimathian Mountains 
in basins of Vistula, Pripet, and Upper Dniester, a 
peaceful race subject in first cent’s a.x>, to Goths 
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and Hans, th^ overran the Balkan Peninsula in 
VI. cent., and Kussia under leadership ol Swedes in 
IX, cent. ; converted to Christianity (ohiefly) by the 
great missionary enterprise of SS. Cynl and Methodius 
in IX. cent. Methomus instituted Slavonic prayer 
books, was abp. of Moravia, and d. in 885 A.n. Cyril 
invented a Slavonic alphabet, and with Methodius 
translated much of the Bible into Siavonio. In 
addition to the Cyril alphabet, which is used by all 
Orthodox Slavs, there is a Lat. alphabet used in 
Dalmatia, Croatia, and generally where the people are 
Koman Catholic, and a Glagolitic, the oldest form of 
all, and, like the Cyril, of Gk. foundation. 

The Siavonio language really covers a number of 
kindred languages of the Aryan family, and may bo 
divided as follows ; (1) Russian — sub^vidod again 
into Malo Russian and White Russian ; (2) Bulgarian ; 
(3) Serbo-Croatian ; (4) Slovenish ; (6) Polisn ; (6) 
Bohemian or Czech ; (7) Lusatian Wendish or 

Sorbish. In Russia and Poland and (in XIX. cent.) 
in Servia and Bulgaria there is a Slavonic lit. both of 
prose and poetry. Whilst the Siavonio language varies 
amongst the various Slav nations certain words are 
found to have a wide existence : e.g. the old Slavic 
dumuy house (Ok. dojnoa, Latin, domua), is dom in 
Russia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Slovenia, and dum in 
Czech and Polish. Zima, again, the old Slavonic for 
‘winter,’ is the same word in Russian, Serbian, 
Bulgarian, Sloven, Polish, and Czech. In Lithuanian 
it is z'emd. ‘ Widow ’ is vidova in old Siavonio, vdova 
in Russian and Czech, udova in Serbian, vdovica 
in Bulgarian (Latin, vidua^ and Gothic, widuwd), 

Siavonio music in Russia, notably in the folk-songs, 
has been largely influenced by the church music. The 
words are metrical, the melodies are commonly un- 
accompanied, and are either sung in unison to dance 
tunes, or in harmony, in a minor key. 

There is no ‘ Slav type,’ for too many races are 
Interblendod, but generally the Slav is broad headed, 
short in stature, and of pale white, swarthy, or light 
brown skin. 

The government of the early Slavs was patriarchal, 
the chiefs being chosen by the assemblies of the tribes. 
Contact with feudalism on the west, with Mongols 
and the Imperial throne of Byzantium on the east, 
changed this, and the free peasants became serfs, and 
the Siavonio princes despotic. Hereditary nobility 
became the rule in Siavonio states about XII. cent,, 
and the people fell to the lowest serfdom. No middle 
class existed, and the nobility were too powerful to 
allow the rise of any cities of commerce. To-day 
Russia, Servia, Bulgaria, and Montenegro are the 
independent Siavonio countries, while Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Croatia are part of the Austrian Empire, 
and Poland is distributed between Russia, Germany, 
and Austria. 

The various Siavonio peoples are treated separately. 

The Slovaks are a Slavic people dwelling in 
N.W. Hungary and S. Moravia. They are closely 
a to to the Czechs, and number about 2,000,000. 
Like certain of the Croats and Polos, and unlike the 
great mass of Slavs, they are R.C, and not Orthodox 
Gk. in religion. The Ruthonions of E. Austria and 
S. Poland use the Gk. liturgy. 

The Slovenes, a South Slavic people, form the great 
bulk of the population in Carniola (Austria-Hungary), 
and are found in the neighbouring districts of Carinthia 
and Styria. Their migration from the home of the race 
in the Carpathian Mountains took place in VI. cent. 
For the tendency of S. towards unity, see Panslavism. 

W. R. Morfill, Slavonic Lit. 

SLAVYANSK (48'’ 52' N., 37» 45' E.), town, on 
Torets, Kharkov, Russia ; soap- and tallow-works. 
Pop. 17,000. 

SLEAFORD (63® N., 0® 24' W.), town, Linooln- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) (1428. 

SLEDGING, see Sport, Winter. 

SLEEP, a normal condition of more or less complete 
unoonsciousness, occurring periodically, and usually 


lasting each night for from six to eight hourc, although 
children sleep normallv for a much greater period. It 
is a period of rest and repair for all the tissues of the 
body, and especially for the brain, spinal cord, and 
nervous extern generally. The onset of s. is grsidual, 
the eyelid feel heavy, yawning is common, toe head 
droops, there is a feeling of fatigue and a desire for s., 
while the intelligence and the senses are less alert. 

Activity becomes lessoned first in the highest 
centres, that is to say, the motor centres, of the brain, 
and this lessoning of activity progresses until the 
lower centres in the medulla oolongata and spinal 
cord are involved. S. is most profound an hour after 
its onset, the intensity increasing rapidly up to this 

oint, and then decreasing during the next three 

ours, after which period it decreases more slowly, or 
may even become for a time more profound until 
waking. 

The cause of s. is not exactly known, various theories 
having boon advanced, such as that the condition is 
due to asphyxia of the brain through deficiency of 
oxygon, but without sufiiciont proof of their truth. 
Various drugs cause s., but their efiects are dangerous, 
and they should only be used under the supervision 
of a medical practitioner. 

SLEEPING-SICKNESS, disease char^terised in 
its early stages by fever and a tired fooling, tremors 
of the tongue and limbs, and a shuffling gait, and 
later by profound lethargy and wasting. It occurs 
in tropical Africa, and is due to a minute, wonn-like 
parasite, Trypanosoma gambiense, found in the blood 
and corobro -spinal fluid of alfected persons, and 
transmitted to man by the tse-tse fly. The condition 
is treated with some success by injections of the 
arsenical compound atoxyl (or soamin, which is said 
to bo a purer form of the same compound), best given 
in combination with another drug, such as mercury. 
See under 'Prypanosomes. 

SLEEVE VALVE, see Engine. 

SLESWICK, Schleswig (q.v.). 

SLIDE RULE, see Calculating Machines. 

SLIGO (64® 16' N., 8® 28' W.), county, Connaucht, 
Ireland, bordering on Atlantic ; surface is diversined, 
the well-wooded hills being interspersed with lakes, 
bogs, and fertile tracts of level land ; occupations 
chiefly pastoral. Pop. (1911) 78,860. Capital, SUgo 
(54® 16^ N., 8® 28' W.), on SHgo Bay; has a R.C. 
cathedral ; ruined XV. -cent, abbey ; exports cattle 
and agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 11,163. 

SLING, weapon for throwing missiles ; fastened to 
the end of a short pole, it oould discharge a bolt 500 
yards ; favourite weapon of experts in Rom. army, 
and later with semi-savage races. Inhabitants of 
Balearic Islands were famous as slingers, and were ex- 
tensively employed in mediieval warfare. 

SLIVEN, SuvNO, Sblimnia (Turk. Isliniyk), 
(42® 40' N., 26® 38' E.), town, Bulgaria ; manufactures 
cloth, military clothing. Pop. (1910) 25,142. 

SLOANE, SIR HANS, Bart. (1660-1763), Irish 
physician and naturalist ; studied med. at London and 
on the Ck)ntinent, commenoing practice in London, 
where he eventually had great success ; went to 
Jamaica as physician to the Duke of Albemarle, 1687, 
making a large collection of the flora of the island, on 
which ho wrote a valuable work ; pros., CJoll. of Phy- 
sicians, 1719-35; pres.. Royal Soo., 1727-40; first 
physician to the king, 1727 ; on his death his largo 
library and varied coUoction wore sold to the nation 
by the terms of his will, this forming the beginning of 
the Brit. Museum. 

SLOE, Blackthorn (Trunus spinosa), plant of 
order Rosaceas ; flowers resemble hawthorn ; fruit is 
black and bitter. 

SLONIM (63® 4' N., 25® 23' E.), town, on Shohara, 
Grodno, Russia. Pop. 26,000. 

SLOTHS, see under Edentates. 

SLOUGH (61® 31' N., 0® 36' W.), town, Bucking- 
hamshire, England, Pop. (1911) 14,986. 

SLOUGHING, see Reftilbs. 
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SLOVAKS, see Slavs. 

SLOVENES, see Slavs. 

BLOW LEMURS, see Loris, Pottos. 

SLOW WORMS, see under Lizards. 

6LOTD, Finnish system of manual training ; much 
practised in Sweden, whence it came to Britain; its 
mfluenoe is seen in modern technical education, especi- 
ally ‘ Woodwork * in schools. 

SLUGS, see Gasteropoda. 

SLUYS, BATTLE OP, naval battle, Juno 24, 1330, 
when English under Edward III. defeated Fr. fleet 
commanded by Qui6ret and B6huohet. 

SMALL HOLDINGS, term given to portions of 
land possessed by peasants, separate from their own 
dwellings, and cultivated to increase their incomes. 
It has long been recognised that the agricultural 
labourer could expect not only payment in money, but 
certain privileges on the land. In the Middle Ages 
this was obtained by the curious ‘ open field ’ system. 
In the XIV. cent., after tho Black Death, there were 
many enclosures, but most was still unenclosed till 
tho aVIII. cent., when great enclosures were made, so 
that by tho middle of the XIX. cent, there was little 
common land left. This was on the whole a good 
thing, but the villagers were often hard hit, as it was 
not they but tho landlord who was compensated. 

Various acts were passed from 180(5 onwards to 
encourage tho granting of allotments, but they were 
not really successful, being taken advantage of in very 
few places. The most important were tho Allotments 
Act, 1887, the Small Holdings Act, 1892, and the Small 
Holdings and Allotments Act of 1907. Meanwhile, in 
several places more has been achieved by private 
enterprise than by legislation, tho experiments of the 
Marquess of Lincolnshire on his Sleaford estate having 
been particularly successful. There are many more 
small holdings in France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Denmark than in England. 

SMALL ISLES (57® N., 6® 25' W.), Hebridean 
parish, Inverness-shire, Scotland, comprising islands 
of Ganna, Sanday, Rum, Eigg, Muck. Pop. (1911) 390. 

SMALL-POX, Variola, acute contagious disease, 
caused by a micro-organism not yet discovered, 
characterised by fever and the appearance on the body 
of an eruption, which passes through tho stages of 
papule, vesicle, pustule, and scab. The early history 
of the disease is obscure, but it has been known in Asia 
from a very early period, and seems to have spread 
throughout Europe at tho time of the Crusades, was 
known in England before XIII. cent., and was intro- 
duced into America by the early Span, explorers. 

Tho incubation period is about twelve days, the first 
symptoms being sudden onset of fever, with headache, 
often vomiting, and severe pain in the back. Although 
a prodromal rash may appear in tho stage of primary 
fever, the eruption proper ap^ars about tho third day 
after the symptoms of the disease have become evi- 
dent, as papules which are hard to the touch, first 
appearing on the face, and spreading over the trunk 
and extremities, tho lower part of the body being least 
affected. Tho papules become vesicular in a day or 
two, and in a week the vesicles are pustular. A few 
days later the pustules commence to dry up into scales, 
which eventually fall off, sometimes leaving pitted 
scars. Several varieties of the disease are described, 
varying with the extent and character of the eruption, 
tnild» diacretet confluent, hoemorrhagic, and malignant, 
death usually resulting in tho last at an early stage. 

The case mortality in s. of persons who have been 
vaccinated is about 5 %, while of the unvaooinatod it 
is 37 % ; and the disease is no longer a disease of child- 
hood, as it was before vaccination was introduced, 
but a disease of adult life. These facts are sufficient 
to show the benefit of vaccination, and thj a is also 
borne out by the statistics of cases of s. in those 
oountrios where the population is well vaooinated, 
compared with those wnere vacolnation is incomple^ly 
earned out. Vacolnation modifies the severity of the 
disease even alter the person has been exposed to 
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I infection, so that it should be performed in all persons 
I who have been exposed to infection when a case occurs. 

I ^ The treatment of a case of s. is simply the administra- 
tion of salines, light and nourishing food, e.g. milk and 
soups, antiseptic gargles for sore throat, and to watch 
for and treat com}mcations as tbev arise. Compresses, 
soaked in cold water, with a few drops of carbolio acid, 
are sometimes applied to the face to prevent pitting. 

The preventive treatment includes isolation of coses, 
thorough disinfection of rooms, and anything with 
which affected individuals have come in contact, and 
vaccination of all persona exposed to infection. 

SMALRIDGE, GEORGE (1663-1719), bp. of 
Bristol, 1714. 

SMART, CHRISTOPHER (1722-71), Eng. poet; 
his mind gave way, 1751, and in an asylum he wrote 
his only notable poem, A Song to David. 

SMELL, tho sensory apparatus, stimulation of which 
occasions olfactory sensations ; consists of end- 
organs in the olfactory epithelium, which occupies 
part (in man a small part) of tho mucous membrane 
of tho nose. Tho stimulus consists of vaporised 
particles which pass from odoriferous substances to tho 
nose. Total anosmia (inability to smell) is not very 
uncommon ; partial anosmia is frequent, e.g. when due 
to catarrh or smoking. Congenital inability to smell 
certain odours only has been recorded, and prolonged 
stimulation by any odour fatigues tho nose for that 
odour. No satisfactory classification of odours has 
been made; Zwaardemaker suggested tho following: 
(1) Ethereal, (2) Aromatic, (3) Balsamic, (4) Amber- 
musk, (5) Allyl-oaoodyl {e.g. asafoetida), (6) Burning, 
(7) Oprylic {e.g. cheese), (8) Repulsive, (9) Nauseating. 

SMELT, see under Salmon Family. 

SMELTING, see Metal (Metallurgy). 

SMERDIS, s. of C 3 rru 8 , assassinated by brother 
Cambysos (c. 625). Gaumata, a priest, personating him, 
usurped throne, 622 b.o., but was killed next year. 

SMETANA, FRIEDRICH (1824-84), Bohemian 
pianist and composer; wrote several notable operas 
and symphonic poems. 

SMETHWICK (69® 29' N., 1® 68' W.), town, 
Staffordshire, England; glass and chemical works. 
Pop. (1911)70,681. 

SMILES, SAMUEL (1812-1904), Brit, author ; first 
practised medicine ; later took to journalism, and 
bcoame known for a series of books, of which Self-Help 
had tho most notable success. 

SMITH, ADAM ( 1723-90), Brit, economist; b. Kirk- 
caldy, Scotland; ed. Glasgow Univ. and Balliol CoU., 
Oxford ; prof, of Logic at Glasgow, 1761, and of Mora] 
Philosophy, 1762 ; pub. his Moral &;^iments, 1759 ; 
travelling tutor to Duke of Bucclcuch, 17G3-66, visiting 
chief cities of France. S. began his great work, The 
Wealth of Nations, at Toulouse, and saw it published;’ 
1776. He was commissioner of customs at Edin- 
burgh, 1778-90. S. held that ‘ moral sentiments ’ were 
founded on fellow-feeling rather than on self-interest. 

Tho Wealth of Nations stands as one of the world’s 
greatest economic works. S. defines political economy 
as * an inquiry into tho nature and causes of the 
wealth of nations.’ Human commodities, necessaries, 
and conveniences 0 ro seen to bo the ‘ nature ’ of the 
wealth, and labour to bo tho * cause.* In spite of 
the ‘ moral sentiments ’ tho great argument of the 
Wealth of Nations is the freedom of the individual to 
sell his labour and his goods whore he will, ‘ and to 
bring both his industry and capital into competition 
with those of any other man.* The influence of the 
book was not immediate, but when once its economic 
teaching had boon grasped by public men it was 
enormous. The Free Trade and laissez-faire doctrines 
expounded by Bright and Cobdon, and put into opera- 
tion by Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone, had Adam 
Smith for their founder, Tho Wealth of Nations has 
been translated into every important language. 

Life, by Rae, Haldane, Hirst, Maepherson. 

SMITH, FREDERICK EDWIN (1872- )» 

Eng. politician (Unionist) and lawyer ; P.O., 1011 } 
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authority on international law; brilliant speaker; 
M.P. since 1006; rose rapidly in party polities, becom- 
ing one of most uncompromising loaders in House of 
Lords and Homo Rule oontroversies. 

SMITH, GEORGE (1840-76), Brit. Asayriologist ; 
engaged first at the Brit. Museum ; wont later to 
Nineveh on a mission of discovery, with important 
results ; author of several authoritative works. 

SMITH, GEORGE ADAM (1856- ), Presby- 

terian Biblical scholar ; principal of Aberdeen Univ. 
since 1009. 

SMITH, GERRIT (1797-1874). Amer, phUanthrop- 
ist, who gave away 200,000 acres, in holdings of 60 
acres, to poor men ; strong supporter of emancipation ; 
member of Congress, 1852. 

SMITH, GOLDWIN (1824-1910), Brit, historian; 
sec. to Oxford Commission, 1854 ; Education Com- 
missioner, 1858; held chair of Modern History, Oxford, 
1868-66; prof, of Eng. History at Cornell, Now York, 
1868; Senator, Toronto Univ., 1871; wrote political 
histories of Groat Britain and U.S.A. ; suggested 
annexation of Canada by U.S.A. 

SMITH, HENRY BOYNTON (1815-77), Con- 
gregationalist minister; prof, at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, U.S.A. 

SMITH, HENRY JOHN STEPHEN (1826-83), 
Brit, mathematician ; b. Dublin ; ed. Rugby and 
Oxford ; Savilian prof, of Geometry, 1861 ; F.R.S., 
1861 ; author of important works on theory of 
numbers, elliptic functions, and geometry. 

SMITH, JAMES, and HORACE (1776-1839, and 
1779-1849), brothers; b. London, noted for RejecUd 
Addresses^ a parody of certain distinguished writers, 
suggested by an advertisement of the management of 
the new Drury Lane Theatre, inviting an address for 
the opening of that house in 1812. 

SMITH, JOHN (1579-1631), Virginian colonist; 
b. Willoughby, Lincolnshire, of humble parents ; led life 
of marvellous adventures, described by himself in his 
Oenerall Historie^ about which an Eng. gentleman of the 
time wrote ; ‘ The author hathe not spared to appro- 
priate many deserts to himself which ho never per- 
formed, and has stullcd his rolaoyons with many 
falsetios and malycyous detractyons.’ As leader in 
Virginian expedition, 1606, S. showed himself valiant 
and capable, but again embellished history in True 
Relation of euch Occurrences and Accidents of Note as 
hath •passed in Virginia since the first pkmting of that 
Colony^ 1608 ; oxt)Iored Ches^ipeake, made maps of 
bay, etc. ; befriended by Inddan maiden Pooohontas ; 
app. pros, of colony, 1608 ; arrival of fleet of new 
colonists led -his resignation, 1009; made map 
of New England coast, 1614; app. Admiral of New 
England, 1617, for expedition which never oamo off ; 
rvuthor of numerous tracts to be found in Arbor’s 
reprints ; romantic, attractive character. 

Bradley, Life (1906). 

SMITH, JOSEPH, see Mormons. 

SMITH, SIR HENRY GEORGE WAKELYN, 
Bart. (1787-1860), Brit, general; served in Peninsular 
and Amer. Wars; distinguished in Kaffir War, 1834-36, 
and Sikh War, 1845-40 ; won brilliant victory at 
Aliwal, 1846 ; High Commissioner of S. Africa, 
1847 ; conducted second Kaffir War, 1851-^2. Harri- 
smith (g.v.) and lAdysmith (j.v.) perpetuate his 
name and his wife’s. 

SMITH, SIR WILLIAM SIDNEY (1764-1840), 
Brit, sailor ; served in Fr. wars ; imprisoned in Paris, 
1796-98 ; suooossfully conducted defenoo of St. Joan 
d’Aore when besieged by Napoleon, 1799 ; admiral, 
1841. 

SMITH, SYDNEY (1771-1846), Eng. scholar, 
divine, and wit. ; ed. at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, whore he became a fellow ; went to Edinburgh 
and studied philosophy; started Edinburgh Review, 
1802 ; App* inoumbent of Foston-le-Clay in York- 
shire, ISOo, where he settled, 1808, doing much good 
work ; prebend, of Bristol, 1828 ; rector of Combe- 
Florey (Somerset), 1820 ; canon of St. Paul’s, 1831. R 


was a vigorous upholder of Catholio emancipation, 
which he advocated in famous Peter Plymley'a Letters 
(1807-8) ; Three Letters to Archdeacon Singleton on 
tht Ecclesiastical Commission appeared (1837-39). But 
for his outspokenness he might have beoome a bp. 
He originated the story of Mrs. Partington and her 
broom, and was noted for his brilliant, audaoious wit. 

Reid, Life and Times (1884); Russell, Life (1906). 

SMITH, THOMAS SOUTHWOOD (1788-1861), 
Eng. physioian; practised med. at Yeovil and after- 
wards in London, where he became physician to London 
Fever Hospital ; author of a standard work on Fever \ 
an authority on fever epidemios and sanitary affairs. 

SMITH, WILLIAM (1769-1839), Eng. geologist; 
known as ‘ the father of Eng. geology ’ ; started 
as farmer ; took up surveying and land draining ; 
engineer for Somerset Coal Canal, 1794 ; prepared 
valuable geological maps of England ; awarded Woll- 
aston medal by Geological Society, London, 1831. 

SMITH, WILLIAM FARRAR (1824-1903), 
Amer. soldier; Federalist; distinguished at A nfietom; 
commanded division at Fredericksburg ; major-general, 
1864. 

SMITH, WILLIAM ROBERTSON (1846-94), 
Soot, philologist and Biblical critic, etc. ; b. Keig, Aber- 
deenshire. In 1870 he became prof, of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Old Testament at the Free Church Coll., 
Aberdeen, but certain articles of his on the higher 
Biblical criticism so oilended the Church authorities that 
he lost his chair. In 1882 he became editor of the 
Sncyclovccdia Britannica ; app. prof, of Arabic at 
Cambriage, 1883. 

SMITH’S FALLS (44* 67' N., 76® 20' W.), town, 
Lanark County, Ontario, Canada; lumber. Pop. 6700. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION was created 
at Washington by Act of Congress, 1846, in accord- 
ance with the will of James Smithson (1765-1829), a 
wealthy EngUsliman and Fellow of the Royal Society, 
who bequeathed $515,000 to the U.S.A. to the ‘ increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.’ The trust was 
not accepted for ten years, but in 1847 the plan was 
adopted for ‘ increasing knowledge ’ by an institute 
for soiontifio researoh. A Nationid Museum, Research 
Library, Bureau of American Ethnology, Zoological 
Park, and Astrophysical Observatory are now at- 
tached to the Institution. See Goode’s The Smithsonian 
Institution (1897). 

SMOKE, visible vapour which rises from a burning 
substance ; gaseous exhalations charged with minute 
particles of carbonaceous matter or soot. S. is the 
product of imperfeot combustion of such substances 
as wood or coal. The s. nuisance in large manufactur- 
ing towns charges the atmosphere with soot and dirt 
particles which penetrate everywhere. 

Brit. Acts of Parliament (rublio Health (London) 
Aot, 1891, etc.) prohibit the discharge of s. from 
factory chimneys, but this is not enforced although 
several methods of s. combustion have been invented. 
These chiefly deal with introducing oxygon to the 
particles of carbon so as to make them bum. In 
warm weather the s. of towns gets away and is un- 
noticed in the atmosphere, but in winter or cold 
weather, when the atmosphere is charged with moisture, 
the B. is kept down and, mixing with the moist atmo- 
sphere, causes the black or brown fogs so common in 
our large towns. The a. of coal is black and of an oily 
and tarry nature, peat s. is azure blue, while burning 
wood gives off an almost invisible smoke, mainly com- 
posed of carbonic acid. 

Smoke Abatement, by Graham, and by Nicholson 
(1906); Smoke Prevention, by Kershaw (1904), Nichol- 
son (1902), Popplewell (1901), and Bar. 

SMOKELESS POWDER, see GuN - COTTON, 
CoEDiTB, Explosives. 

SMOLENSK (65® N., 33® E.), government, Russia ; 
hilly or undulating ; forest-olad ; principal river is 
the Dnieper ; chief occupation, agriculture. Pop. 
(1910) 1,940,600. Capital, Smolensk (64® 49' N., 32^ 
8' E.), on Dnieper; hae an old citadel, cathedral, 
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and numerous churches ; scene of a victory by French 
under Napoleon in 1812. Pop. (1910) 69,000. 

SMOLLETT, TOBIAS GEORGE (1721-71), 
Scot, novelist and man of letters ; b. Dalquhum, Bum- 
bartonshire ; of good family and education ; studied 
med. but early aspired to literary fame ; went to 
London at eighteen to make fortune with tragedy The 
Regicide, but naturally failed ; sailed as surgeon’s mate 
on warship to West Indies, 1746; failing as physician, 
took to novel-writing and hack-work with marked 
success, although financially S. never flourished ; 
cynical, but warm-hearted. His throe best-known 
works are Roderick Random (1748), Peregrine Pickle 
(1761), and his masterpiece, Humphrey Clinker (1771). 
All are ‘ picaresque * romances, with no plot worth 
mentioning, full of ^rsonal experiences, humour, and 
observation. S. had groat narrative faculty ; Random 
is written in first person. Pickle in usual biographical 
fashion, and Clinker in form of letters. All are tainted 
with coarseness. S. also wrote a History of England, 
Count Fathom, Sir Launcelot Qreaves, The Adventures 
of an Atom (political lampoon). Travels through France 
and Italy, trans. of Don Quixote, etc. 

Works, edit, by Henley and Soccombe (1899-1902) ; 
Life, by Smeaton (1897). 

SMOLT, see under Salmon Family. 

.SMUGGLING is the secret importation into any 
country of goods liable to Customs duty, for the pur- 
pose of escaping the Customs. It is an offence punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment. Formerly s. — chiefly 
of spirits, tea, and tobacco— -was carried on by or- 
ganised and armed bands, and was a serious business, 
requiring the maintenance of an extensive Preventive 
Service (king’s cutters and land officers). It has been 
often described in fiction (notably in Ouy Mannering), 

SMUT, see Funoi. 

SMYRNA (38'' 26' N., 27® 7' E.), chief port of Asia 
Minor, situated at head of Gulf of S., on arm of iEgean 
Sea ; built on amphitheatre of hills rising from head 
of gulf ; partly Turkish and partly European ; seat 
of R.C., Gk., and Armenian archbishoprics ; head- 
quarters of Turk, provincial gov. ; important depot 
for Turkey carpets. S. was founded by Gk. colonists, 
and was a flourishing commercial centre in VII. cent. 
B.c. ; pillaged by Lydians in 630 b.c. ; subsequently 
belonged to Romans and Byzantines ; taken by Turks, 
1424.“ Pop. c. 260,000. 

SMYTH, CHARLES PIAZZI (1819-1900), Brit, 
astronomer ; b. Naples ; app. assistant at Capo Obser- 
vatory (S.A.), 1836; Astronomer - Royal, Scotland, 
1846 ; ascended Peak of Tcncriffc, 1856. 

SMYTH, JOHN (1670-1612), Eng. Nonconformist 
theologian ; first Anglican, then went to Amsterdam 
and became Mennonito ; next became Baptist, reject- 
ing infant baptism ; baptized himself, hence called Se- 
Baptist ; wrote several works ; a man of fine character. 

SMYTH, WILLIAM (1460-1514), bp. of Coventry 
and Lichfield (1493), of Lincoln (1496). 

SNAILS, see Gasteropoda. 

SNAKE BIRDS, or Darters {Plotidce), a family 
of Cormorant-like birds, with long, slim necks and 
small heads (hence their second name). They occur 
near rivers, lakes, and sea lochs in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, where they prosecute their fishing 
during twilight and at night. 

SNAKE -FLIES, Camel -Flies {Raphidiidee), a 
family of Ncuroptcrous insects, named on account of a 
neck-like prolongation of head and thorax. The larvie 
live in rotting wood, where they feed upon insects ; 
found in Europe, Asia, and N. America. 

SNAKE RIVER, Lewis Fork (42° 30' N., 114° W.), 
longest tributary of Columbia {q.v.), N. America ; 
length, c. 1000 miles ; rises in Shoshone Lake ; floys 
through deep canons. 

SNAKES AND SERPENTS, constituting the 
order Ophidia, while absent from many islands, 
including Ireland, Iceland, and New Zealand, are dis- 
tributed all over the world, but are most abundant in 
the tropics. They are well known by their elongated, 


limbless form', adapted for their creeping mode of life. 
Except in Pythons, Boos, and a few others where 
external spurs representing hind-legs are present, 
there is no trace of any exterior structures or appen- 
dages. The skin, shod m 


periodically, is covered * I 

with scales, which in 

the head portion are f , 

so developed as to , 

form protecting plates. » “ 

The vertebrae are very ^ ; 

numerous, amounting 
in some Pythons to 

over 400. The teeth Vknomoits Snarb’s Head. h\ i>oi8on 
are fused to the jaw; 
no external ear and no 


eyelids are present, the latter feature distinguishing the 
snake-Iiko and limbless Lizards from true Snakes. The 
bifurcated tongue is specially sensitive both to touch 
and air vibrations. Within the mouth there is some- 


times present a poison gland, associated, in the forward 
part of the upper jaw, with fangs attached to a mov- 
able bone, the whole serving as successful weapon of 
defence and instrument for killing prey. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the snake 
is its ability, by means of the movable bones of the 
skull and elasticity of skin, to swallow animals much 
larger than the normal size of its mouth and throat. 

The great majority of snakes lay limy-shelled eggs, 
but in a few, such as the British Adder, the young 
are bom alive; yet some normally egg-laying species 
have been known to become viviparous in confinement. 

Snakes move with great agility and grace by means 
of the broad, flattened scales which lie along their 
under-surface. By moving these forwards and back- 
wards with a lever-like motion, they are enabled 
to glide over rough and smooth ground, while many 
are expert climbers, and pass most of their time on 
trees, feeding on birds’ eggs and young birds. Some 
species {Typhlopidce), with eyes hidden under scales, 
have adopted a burrowing habit, while in the Indian 
Ocean and tropical Pacific exceedingly poisonous 
Sea-Snakes or Sea-Serpents {Hydrophhnce) are 
found, which, with their flattened tails, paddle on the 
surface in crowds numbering several dozens. 

Snakes may be roughly grouped according to their 
prey and mode of capturing it. There are the simple 
insectivorous burrowers, such as Typhlops, which 
feed only upon termites and insect larvee. There 
are the great Constrictors, the largest of snakes ; one, 
the Reticulated Python {Python reticulatus), reach- 
ing a length of 30 ft. The Constrictorsf'whicMnclude 
Boas and Pythons, are mostly arboreal ; soimJ, , how- 
ever, are quite small, and a few have taken to burrow- 
ing habits. These creatures live almost entirely on 
birds or mammals, some of the large forms having 
been known to swallow small antelopes. They have 
no poison fangs, and all kill their prey by squcv^zing 
it to death. A well-knovii type of Python is the Carpet 
Snake {Python spilotes) of New Guinea and Australia. 

Apart from the Constrictors, there are other non- 
venomous snakes which live upon small mammals 
swallowed directly. To this group belong the British 
Grass-Snake {Tropidonotus nairix) and the Smooth 
Snake {Coronella). Lastly, there may be mentioned 
the venomous snakes, which poison their prey before 
swallowing. Many are brilliantly coloured, and they 
include such forms as the English Adder or Viper, 
the only British poisonous snake, the Inffian Cobra, 
and the N. American Rattlesnake, distinguished by 
a series of loose horny rings at the tip of its tail. 

It has been recently proved also that S. African 
Boomslano or Tree Snake {Dispholidus typus), long 
considered an almost harmless species, possesses highly 
active venom, and can inflict dangerous wounds. 

- SNAKE-STONES,* fossil Cephalopoda {q.v,), 

SNAPDRAGON {Antirrhinum), genus of plants, 
order Scrophulariacese {q.v,); name derived from 
corolla closing with a snap on pressure. 
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8N££K (53® 2' N., 5® 39' B.), town, Friesland, 
Netherlands ; butter and cheese mart. Pop. 13,010. 

SNIATYN (48° 27' N., 26° 32' E.), town, on Pruth, 
Qalicia, Austria ; horse market. Pop. 12,600. 

SNIDEH, see Riflss. 

SNIPE, see under Plovbb Pamilt. 

SNORRI STURLASON (1179-1241), Icelandic 
historian ; undertook to secure submission of Iceland 
to Haakon of Norway ; afterwards lost royal favour ; 
killed, 1241 ; wrote HeimaJcringla, history of Nor- 
wegian kings, and prose Edda (q.v.). 

SNOW, frozen water-vapour which crystallises 
round nuclei of dust, assuming hexagonal shape. 

SNOW LEOPARD, see under Cat Family. 

SNOWDON (63° 5' N., 4® 4' W.), loftiest mountain 
(3660 ft.) of Wales; in Carnarvonshire. 

SNOWDROP {Oalanthus), genus of plants, order 
Amaryllideffi ; Common s. {0. nivalis) dowers in Feb. 
or March. 

SNUFF, see Tobacco. 

SOAPS are metallio salts of stearic, palmitic, and 
oleio acids. Only the alkali s’s are soluble in water. 
S’s are made by decomposing natural fats by caustic 
alkali solution. These are the glyceryl (CgHg)'" salts 
or esters (glycerides) of the above fatty acids ; and 
their saponification yields glycerol (glycerine) as a 
by-product ; thus, e.g. : — 

(Ci7n8BCOO)sCgn| + 3HONa = 3Cj7H8BCOONa + C8n6(OH)3 

Glyceryl stearate Sodium stearate Glycerol, 

(-■stoaiine). (=8oap). 

The fats employed are tallow, bone grease, house 
grease, palm oil, cocoa-nut oil, linseed oil, cotton-seed 
oil, etc. ; and usually they are heated with caustic 
soda solution till saponification is complete; then 
common salt is added to separate the s., which is in- 
soluble in brine (salting out), and the glycerine may be 
recovered from the liquor. Soft s. is produced when 
potash is substituted for soda, and the glycerine and 
water remain. S. is also made by neutralising with 
alkali carbonate the fatty acids obtained from fats by 
decomposition with lime or sulphuric acid, or, more 
recently, by enzyme fermentation. 

Hurst, Soaps ; Gadd, Soap Manufacture ; Watt, 
Soap-Making. 

SOAP-STONE, sec Talc. 

SOAP WORT (Saponaria), genus of plants, order 
Caryophyllacea ; Common S. {S. officinalis) contains 
Saponin {q.v.). 

SOBAT (8° 36' N., 33° 36' E.), river, N.E. Africa; 
rises in Abyssinian highlands, flows W.N.W. ; joins 
White Nile. 

SOBIESK*, JOHN, see John IIL 

SOf^^L WASPS, see Wasps. 

^ SOCIALISM, an economic theory for regulating 
the production and distribution of goods by getting 
rid of competition and making the community the 
sole proprietors of the land, the machinery, and all 
mechanical instruments of wealth production. Robert 
Owen in England, 1836, and Leroux, St. Simon, and 
Foxjeieb in France, 1838, wore the first to use the term. 
The S. of these men is called Utopian, because it 
was preached as a new order of society that would 
come into operation by the goodwill of men, and only 
waited for tnat goodwill. The modem S., which dates 
from Karl Marx and Engels, is called scientific, 
because it is alleged by its founders and their followers 
that S. will be brought about, as an inevitable process 
of human evolution, by the working class, who, perceiv- 
ing they are deprived of the greater part of the wealth 
the^ create, will unite to obtain that political power 
which will place them in command of the forces of 
government and thereby enable them to displace the 
capitalists and landowners. 

A still more recent school of Socialists, called J?e- 
visionUts on the Continent, and represented in England 
by the Laboub Pabtf, are content to extend gradually 
the scope of government activity, and to legislate 
in Parliament for the protection of the working class 
and the ridsing of the labourers* standard of comfort. 


The Fabian Society (founded 1883) co-operates 
with the Independent Labour Party, preaches 
intellectual S., and d^reoates revolutionary methods 
approved by the Brit. Socialist Party (formed 
1911). A sort of aristocratic S. was expounded by 
Ruskin ; and other great Eng. thinkers have sup- 
ported the Socialist movement by their writings. In 
hVance the Commune {q.v.) was a Socialist insurrec- 
tion. The Socialists under Jaiirds are influential in 
the Fr. Parliament, supporting Radicals and * Radical- 
Socialists* on many questions. In Germany the 
Social Democratic Party has since Lassalle's time 
(d. 1864) been making rapid strides; in 1912 they 
gained 110 seats (as against 63 in 1907) and polled 
4^ million votes. Socialism is also strong in Belgium, 
Russia, Austria, Denmark, Italy, and other paris of 
Europe ; and Socialistic legislation is promoted by 
Labour governments in Brit. Australasia. 

The essence of S. is the abolition of poverty, by 
securing an even distribution of tho total amount of 
wealth produced, and by making it impossible for one 
or more persons to make profit out of the emplo 3 rment 
of others. The obvious ills of the industrial system 
of the XIX. cent., and the doctrine of Laissez-Faire, 
brought tho theory of S. into existence and W'on 
popularity for it. The claim of the Socialists is that 
tho establishment of thoir teaching would end not only 
poverty, but all unemployment and all disputes 
between labour and capital, and secure for all a worthy 
livelihood. 

Apart from the State Socialists who look to govern- 
ment regulation, there are Christian Socialists who 
seek to apply tho principle of association by voluntary 
co-operation. 

Ramsay Macdonald, Socialism ; Flint, Socialism 
(1908); farkup, An Inquiry into Socialism (1907) 
and History of Socialism (1906); Ellis Barker, British 
Socialism Snowden, Socialism (1913). 

SOCIETIES, LEARNED, are associations for the 
promotion and propagation of lit., science, and art, 
through the converse of learned men and from purely 
disinterested motives. Soo’s originated with tho 
schools of Greece and notably tho A codemy. 

Tho first or ‘old* Academy (347-270 b.o.), mainly 
Pythagorean in doctrine, was said to embrace all 
culture and learning. Its leaders were Spensippus, 
Xenocrates, Polomon, Cantor, and Crates. The second 
or ‘ middle ’ Academy dates from 316-241 B.o., and 
was founded by Arocsilaus. It emphasised probability 
rather than reality, and this tendency ultimately pro- 
duced the extreme scepticism of the third or ‘ new * 
Academy (214-129 b.c.), under Carneados. Tho 
Museum of Alexandria, founded at the beginning of the 
III. cent. B.O. by the first of the Ptolemies, became the 
meeting- place of the votaries of all the arts and sciences. 
At Constantinople in the early IX. cent. a.d. Caesar 
Bardas founded a State institute for tho promotion of 
science, in rivalry probably of the Western centres of 
learning at Granada, Corduba, etc. In 782 Charle- 
magne founded his Palatine Academy, with Alouin at 
tho head ; it was instituted to foster the studies of 
math’s, history, and letters. The Academy founded 
by Alfred the Great at Oxford ia now an exploded 
myth. 

More modem in organisation wore the boo’s of the 
Troubadours in the early XIV. cent., of which tho 
Academic des Jeux Floraux is a direct descendant. 
In Italy of the Renaissance we see the nearest approach 
to the modem learned soo. Tho most celebrated 
association was the Academia Platonica, founded 1442, 
by Cosimo de* Medici. In 1582 the Academia della 
Crusca was founded at Florence with the speoifio aim 
of purifying the Ital. language. Most celebrated of all 
Academies is the famous Instiiut de France. 

In Germany the most famous associations are the 
Collegium Curiosum (1672) and the Akademie der 
WissenBchafUn. 

The chief Brit, learned soo’s are the Boyal Society of 
London, founded by tho followers of Bacon (1860), the 
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Dublin Philosophioal (or Roval Dublin) (1684), the 
Royal Phyaioaf, of Edinburgh (1771), Highland and 
Agricultural (1784), the Linn^n (for the promotion 
of Bot. and Zool.) (1788), Royal Medical ana Chirurgi- 
oal (1805), Royal Geographical (1830), Brit. Association 
(1831), the Brit. Asaooiation for the Advancement of 
Sciences (1831), Brit. Medical Association (1832), Royal 
Botanical (1834), Royal Soo. of Arts (1847). 

Amer. societies are: Amer. [Philosophical (1743), 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences (1799), 
New York Academy of Sciences (1817), Boston Soo. of 
Natural History (1830), Smithsonian Institution (1846), 
Amer. Association for Advancement of Science (1847), 
Amer. Geographical (1852), National Academy of 
Sciences (1863), Social Science Association (1865), 
Amer. Chemical (1876), Amer. Folklore (1888). 

Since the XVIII. cent, the tendency has been to* 
wards specialisation. See Academy. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS (17® 39' S., 149® 30' W.), 
archipelago, in Polynesia, S. Pacific, belonging to 
France; volcanic and fertile. Total area, c. 800 sq. 
miles. Pop. (estimated) 20,000. Chief island, Tahiti ; 
exports copra. Capital, Papeete. 

80GINUS, two Ital. Prot. theologians, called 
SozziNi. — LssUus (1525-62), threatened by the In- 
quisition, settled at Ziirioh and became loader of 
Swiss and Ger. reformers. Though not openly deny- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity, he was suspected of 
unorthodoxy, and found it prudent to keep quiet ; the 
Inquisition seized tho family property on his f.*8 
death, and he lived latterly under tho protection of 
King Sigismund II, of Poland. — Ilis nephew, Faustus 
(1539-1604), studied law, living at Lyons and Zurich, 
then at Medician court in Florence, then in Transyl- 
vania and Poland, becoming loader of now Unitarian 
or anti-Trinitarian movement called after him 
Socinian, Like Anabaptists, Socinians objected to 
government authority, whether civil or military. 
After S.’s death his movement continued in Poland, 
whore it was finally crushed out, and in Transylvania, 
where it still exists. 

Gordon, Faustus and Lcelius Socinus (Heroes of 
Reformation Series). 

SOCIOLOGY (Lat. socius^ companion, and Gk. 
logos, science), term introduced by Comto (1839) for 
comprehensive study of fundamental laws of social 
phenomena ; tho science of man in society : not 
identical with political science, as Sidgwick supposes, 
since the social consciousness is wider than the political, 
nor merely tho sum of the separate social sciencos, 
but a common basis for all these, investigating tho first 
principles taken by them as their postulates. 

The beginnings of a scientific observation of social 
facts are found in Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s | 
Politics ; both philosophers interpret the society 
organised in the city state as the best means to the 
most perfect life, a political view of tho science influenc- 
ing even recent theories. In the Middle Ages frag- 
mentary studies of social phenomena are found, 
economic, legal, political, ecclesiastical, the De 
Regimine Principum of Aquinas enjoying a reputation 
almost as great as Aristotle’s Politics, but the work 
was left incomplete. Montesquieu and tho physiocrats 
developed an objective explanation through race, 
heredity, historical conditions ; Grotius, Hobbes, 
^cke, Hume, Bontbam, and Kant attempted a sub- 
jective, through human nature, utility, and ideals. 
Comto, however, first viewed society as indivisible and 
organic, and social science as positive in method, based 
on wide observation, and veed from metaphysical 
and supernatural elements. Since Comte, s. has 
developed on evolutionaiy lines, making use of the 
writings of Darwin, Huxley, Wallace, and Spencer ; 
it interprets human society as bound by the laws of 
natural causation, refusing to regard humanity as a 
law unto itself. For Spenoerr society, like the living 
organism, passes from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, these 
changes making for ^uilibration of energy between 
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the organism and its surroundings. Perfect equilibrium 
is never reached, and society is a ' moving equilibrium.’ 
Spencer attempts to trace the religious and politioal 
sanctions to fear respectively of the dead ana of tho 
living, and to show that militarism and industrialism 
create diverse types of national character, employing 
extensively anthropological and ethnological data to 
establish these propositions. 

More recently, inquirers tend to form different 
schools, according to the method pursued. Tho, 
Biological school (SchS-ffle, R6n6- Worms) regards 
society as an organism, and social reform as needing a 
social pathology based on a sound knowledge of the 
anatomy of society. The anthropologists, Letoumeau, 
Qumplowicz, M’Lennan, Bachofen, Tylor, Frazer, 
and Karl Pearson, have investigated primitive forms 
of society, the evolution of the family, clan, tribe, and 
nation. Galton, Pearson, and Levasseur have adopted 
a statistical method to examine tho distribution of 
races, nationalities, crime, pauperism, and religion. 
Much emphasis has been placed on psychological 
analysis, to discern the fundamental fact on which 
social phenomena depend. This distinctive fact is 
taken by Novicow to consist of a progressive modifica- 
tion of struggle by alhanoe ; by Do Greef, of contract ; 
by Tarde, of imitation, preceding all mutual aid and 
division of labour; by Durkheira, of coercion of 
individual minds by external modes of thought and 
action ; by Giddings, of ‘ consciousness of kind.’ 

Tho problems of S. include those of aggregation, of 
association and mutual aid, of the social character of 
the population, of tho mental activity of individuals 
and of masses, of the evolution of society, and of tho 
development of the interaction between conscious 
motives and nhysical forces. 

Giddings, Principles of Sociology (1896); Herbert 
Spencer, Study of Sociology; Granger, Historical 
Sociology (1911); Ferri, Criminal Sociology (1805). 

SOCOTRA, see SOKOTEA. 

SOCRATES (c. 470-399 B.O.), Gk. philosopher; 
b. Athens ; s. of a mason -sculptor. S. did not long 
follow his f.’s trade, but managed, though poor, 
to live frugally without a re^lar trade. He took little 
part in pubhc affairs, thougn both in battle and in the 
Assembly he performed necessary civic duties with 
courage ; but spent his time among friends and 
acquaintances talking, discussing, searching after 
knowledge. Though popularly reckoned a Sophist, 
ho neither wrote nor professed to teach, or even to 
possess, knowledge, but only to bo a learner conscious 
of his ignorance, yet able by a mental ‘midwifery’ 
through question and answer to bring ^orth, from his 
friends’ minds, truths lying there unknown to them. 
Whilst his dialectical subtlety and power of repartee 
were unusual, his friends were still more impressed, 
firstly, by his self-control and force of character, and, 
secondly, by his belief that a divine voice within him 
checked him from acting wrongly. In 399 B.c. ho was 
accused (1) of corrupting young men — a charge doubt- 
less due to the ohgarchio activities of some of his 
friends ; and (2) of not recognising the city’s divinities 
and introducing others. Found guilty by a small 
majority, he was condemned to death, though ho 
might have avoided tho penalty had ho not appeared 
to flout the court," or had he subsequently taken an 
opportunity of escaping from prison. 

The exact nature of his philosophical position is 
disputed. Though he was acquainted with the 
* physical ’ speculations of Anaxagoras and others, he 
early ceased to take much interest in them, his chief 
concern being man and human conduct. The usual 
view is .that, as against contemporary scepticism, ho 
maintained the possibility of finding a firm basis for 
morality in knowledge, going so far as to say that no 
one who knows what is right will act wrongly ; and 
therefore he was led to a search for definitions, esjieoi- 
ally of the virtues, by means of question and answer, 
and of inductive arguments from experience. On this 
view he indicated a method rather than formulated 
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a aystematic doctrine. It has recently been contended, 
however, that he was greatly influenoM by the Pytha- 
goreans, and that many doctrines usually called 
Platonic should be ascribed to Socrates, whom Plato 
himself represents as voicing them, e.g. the * ascetic * 
morality of the PhadOt the doctrine of Recollection, 
the theory of Ideas as presented in the Phasdo and the 
RepubliCf and perhaps even much of the political 
theory of the latter dialogue. See Plato. 

Benn, The Greek Philoeophers, vol. i. ; Gomperz, The 
' Greek Thinkers, voL ii. ; Grote, History of Greece, ch. 
68 ; A, E. Taylor, Varia Socratica ; Zeller, Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools. 

SOCRATES (b. c. 380 A.D.), ecclesiastical historian. 
Little is known of his life, for which his own Church 
History is the sole authority ; latterly ho lived in 
Paphlagonia and Cyprus. His Church History deals 
witn the IV. and early V. cent’s, and he occupies 
himself mostly with controversies, theological and 
political; largely uses Rufinus, Eusebius, Athanasius, 
and other sources ; generally copies, but sometimes 
criticises ; neither a great scholar nor a great thinker ; 
valuable as a source, though to be used with caution. 

Gwatkin, Studies of A rianism. 

SODEN, SODEN AM Taunus (50* 10' N., 8® 30' E.), 
watering-place, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia ; saline springs. 

80DEN, HERMANN, FREIHERR VON (1852- 
), Ger. divine ; prof, at Berlin ; author of several 
works on Now Testament criticism. His most im- 
portant work is in textual criticism : S. developed a 
fresh theorv of three recensions. 

SODERHAMN (61® 17' N., 17® 5' E.), seaport, on 
Gulf of Bothnia, Gefleborg, Sweden ; exports timber 
and iron. Pop. (1911) 11,439. 

SODERTELGE (69® 14' N., 17® 42' E.), town. 
Bummer resort, on Lake Malar, Sweden. Pop. (1911) 
11,271. 

SODIUM (Na=23 0) ; metallic element of the 
alkali group ; occurs in rock salt and sea water. Chili 
saltpetre (NaNO|), in silicates, etc. ; metal first ob- 
tained by Davy (1807) by electrolysis of NaOH, 
prepared later by reducing the carbonate (NajCOj) or 
hydroxide (NaOH) with carbon, now again by electro- 
lysis of NaOH. Properties : silvery white, soft, 
crystallisablo, S.G. 0*971, M.P. 96*6®, B.P. 742®, 
colours bunsen flame bright yellow, spectrum a double 
line (D), tarnishes in moist air, decomposes water 
rapidly, burns to mon- and di oxide ; used for manu- 
facture of cyanide and peroxide, magnesium, indigo, 
etc., and in form of amalgam as a reducing agent ; 
monovalent. Important compounds : chloride, com- 
mon salt (NaCl) nyuroxidc, caustic soda (NaOH), per- 
oxide (Na O3) carbonate, washing soda (Na2C03-*- 
lOHjO), bicarbonate (NaHCO|) ; sulphate, Glauber’s 
salt (NajS04+ lOHjO) ; phosphate (NaaHP04-l- 12HaO). 

BODOM AND GOMORRAH, two ‘ cities of the 
plain ’ destroyed by God for wickedness ; site supposed 
to be near Dead Sea. 

SODOMA, IL (1477-1649), Ital. painter of religious 
and historical pictures, who worked chiefly at Sienna. 
Some frescoes in the Villa Famosina at Rome are 
regarded as his crowning achievement. 

SODOR AND MAN, name of the Anglican diocese 
of the Isle of Man; in mediaeval times included the 
Scot. Hebrides. 

SOEST (61® 36' N., 8® 7' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia ; contains several interesting old churches ; 
manufactures iron ; was an important Hanse town. 
Pop. (1910) 18.406. 

SOPALA (26® 10' S., 34® 20' E.), decayed seaport, 
at mouth of Sofala, Portug. E. Africa ; taken by 
Portuguese, 1605. 

SOFIA (42® 32' N., 23® 23' E.) (ancient Serdica), 
town, capital of Bulgaria ; seat ofj R.C. abp. ; Gk. 
bp, ; also of a university (1888) ; has cathedral and 
several mosques ; taken by Bulgarians, 809 ; by 
Turks, 1382. Pop. (1910) 102,812. 

SOFT CHANCRE is a local infection of the 
genital organs without the accompaniment of con- 


stitutional symptoms, due to a micro-organism, 
Huerey's bacillus, A papule forms twenty-four 
hours after infection, becoming vesicular in two or 
three days, and a sharply outlined ulcer in four or 
five days. The lymphatic glands in the neighbour- 
hood iJecome enlarged and suppuration may take 
place (bubo). The treatment is either to destroy the 
organisms and make the ulcers healthy by touching 
them with pure carbolic acid, or to dross them with 
the mercurial preparation ‘ black wash,’ healing taking 

lace in a week or two. The prepuce may require to 

o slit open to ensure adequate treatment of the ulcers. 

SOGDIANA (39® 30' N., 68® E.), ancient region, 
between the Oxus and JaxarteS, Central Asia ; corre- 
sponds to modem Bokhara and Samarkand. 

SOGNE FJORD (61® 6' N., 6® E.), longest fjord in 
Norway ; on W. coast. 

SOHAM (62® 21' N., 0® 20' E.), town, Cambridge- 
shire, England. 

801GNIES (60® 34' N., 4® 3' E.), town, Hainault, 
Belgium ; granite quarries. Pop. 11,600. 

BOIL constitutes the major portion of the most 
superficial layer of the earth’s crust, and its importance 
lies in the fact that it is the reservoir of water and 
mineral food for the whole of the vegetation of the 
globe. All primary s’s, that is, s’s unmodified by 
vegetable growths, are produced by the disintegra- 
ti.>n of rocks by various natural agencies, and may 
be grouped under two heads ; (a) Sedentaby s’s, 
derived from the rock they overlie, and having 
essentially the same characters ; (6) Transported s’s 
which have been removed from the place in which 
they were formed {e.g. boulder clay). Between the 
8. proper and the underlying rock mass there is 
usually a layer of intermediate character termed the 
subsoil. The chief agents in the weathering or dis- 
integration of rocks to form s. are air, water, and dis- 
solved gases, temperature variations, frost, burrowing 
animals, and subterranean plant organs. 

As s’s are derived from different rocks they will 
naturally differ both in chemical composition and in 
physical and physiological properties, and these will 
be found to nave a large influence in determining 
the typo of vegetation. Once a carpet of vegetation 
is produced, the original character of the s. is, to 
a certain extent, modified, by the accumulation of 
partially decayed and disintegrated plant remains, or 
humus. The CTadual breaking-up of plant matter is 
accomplished by various fungi, its final restoration 
to the 8. as reavailable raw material being the work 
of certain definite groups of nitrifying bacteria, viz. 
Nitrosomonas, Nitroooccus, and Nitrobacter. 8. 
ultimately consists of minute particles of matter, 
each surrounded by an aqueous film, and between 
which there is usually air, except in water -logged s’s. 
It is part of this water which is utilisablo by plants, 
since it tends to distribute itself equally through the 
s. layers, altliough each particle also retains a certain 
amount. S’s may be briefly classified as follows ; (1) 
Loam, in which the chief constituent is clay, variously 
mixed and forming sandy loam, calcareous loam, 
gravelly loam, etc. ; (2) Sand, other constituents below 
10 % ; (3) Marls, calcareous and otherwise ; (4) Humus 
s’s {e.g. peat). 

A. D. Hall, The Soil. 

SOISSONS (49® 23' N., 3® 20' E.), town, Aisne, 
France ; episcopal see ; has catliedral dating from 
XII. cent., and remains of several religious houses, 
including Abbey of St. Jean des Vignes, which has 
associations with Thomas i Becket. S. came in I. 
cent. B.o. to possession of Romans, under whom it was 
an important town and fortress ; gave name to count- 
ship from X. cent, onwards; has been frequently 
besieged. Pop. 14,000. 

SOKE, a manor or lordship with jurisdiction over 
free tenants, or soc men ; often originating in royal grant. 

SOKOTO (10® N., 10® E.), an inland district of 
36,000 sq. miles in Niger basin, formerly adminis- 
tered by the Royal Niger Company, but included 
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in 1908 in Brit, protectorate of N. Nigeria; con- 
trolled by resident officials a^. by Colonial Office ; 
centre of administration, Zungera ; the native 
(Fula) rulers are still allowed to govern, subject to 
Brit, control. Palm oil and kernels aro exported. 
Pop. 0 . 620,000. 

SOKOTHA, Socotra (12® 30' N., 63® 46' E.), 
island belonging to Britain in Ind. Ocean, otf E. 
extremity of N. Africa ; area, 1382 sq. miles : surface 
mountainous, reaching height of over 4500 ft. ; 
climate healthy ; sou fertile. Inhabitants aro a 
mixed race, of two principal types, one dark, one light 
in colour ; those in interior are a pastoral people, 
raising large numbers of cattle, sheep, and goats ; and 
those on the coasts engage in fishing. S. came under 
British protection in 1876, and was formally annexed 
to Britain by treaty with Sultan in 1886. The is- 
land is famous for aloes, and produces also dragon’s 
blood, dates, and various gums ; and butter is made 
and exported. Pop. c. 1 2,000. 

SOLAN GOOSE, see under Gannets. 

SOLANAGEA:, sympetalous dicotyledons, usually 
herbaceous or shrubby, which show, in many 
genera, a complex branch system derivable from a 
dichasial cyme ; flowers pentamerous and bicarpellary, 
and fruit a berry, or capsule. Most important genera 
are : Solanum tuberosum (Potato), Lycopersicum escu- 
lentum (Tomato), Nicotiana (Tobacco), and Airopa 
belladonna (Deadly Nightshade). 

SOLAR SYSTEM, number of planets (of which 
earth is one), comets, and meteors revolving round 
the sun. It is supposed the solar system developed 
from a single largo nebula. 

SOLDERING, see Brazing and Soldering. 

SOLE {Solea)y genua of Flat-Fishes {q.v.); main 
supply comes from North Sea. 

SOLEN, Razor - Shell, see under Lamelli- 

BRANCHIATA. 

SOLENT, THE (60® 45' N., 1* 25' W.), strait, 
separating Isle of Wight from Hampsliirc, juid extend- 
ing between the Needles and W. Cowes. 

SOLESMES (47® 62' N., 0® 20' W.), village on 
Sartho, Sarthe, Franco ; Benedictine XL -cent, abbey. 

SOLETO (40® 16' N., 18® 10' E.), town, Lecce, 
Italy. Pop. 3600. 

SOLEURE, SOLOTHXTRN (47® 20' N., 7® 35' E.), 
canton, Switzerland ; belongs to basin of Rhine ; tra- 
versed by the Jura Mountains ; fertile, containing rich 
pastures ; manufactures include watches, shoes. Pop. 
(1910) 117,040. Capital, Soleuro, Solothurn (47® 12' 
N., 7® 32' E.), on Aar ; has a cathedral (XVIII. cent.), 
museum with a rich collection of Jura fossils, and the 
finest armoury in Switzerland ; was admitted to the 
Swiss Confederacy in 1481. Pop. (1912) 11,900. 

SOL-FA, Tonic Sol-fa, a system of musical notation 
founded by Miss Glover and Rev. John Curwon (g.v.) ; 
the scale is Doh', Te, Lah, Soh, Fa, Me, Ray, Doh, 
written thus — d' 1 1 s f m r d ; chromatic notes add a 
(if lower), e if higher, e.g./e=sf, a semitone higher, ta = U 
a semitone lower. In transcribing Staff into Sol-fa 
Doh stands for the keynote in major keys, e.g. in an 
A key A is doh. Time is represented by dots and 
dashes ; a dot indicates a half-beat, a comma a quarter- 
beat. 

SOLFATARA, volcanic crater, } mile E. of Poz- 
zuoli, Italy. 

SOLFERINO (46® 22' N., 10® 33' E.), village, 
Mantua, Italy; scene of victory of French and Sar- 
dinians over Austrians, 1869. 

SOLI.— ^1) (36® 60' N., 34® 36' E.) ancient city, on 
coast of Cilicia, Asia Minor ; destroyed by Tigranes ; 
rebuilt W Pompey and called Pompbiopolis. (2) 
(36® 10' N., 33® B.) ancient city, on N. coast of Cyprus. 

SOLICITOR, a lawyer of the lower branch of the 
profession, akin to the Writer to the Signet (W.S.) 
in Scotland ; can only plead in county and police 
Courts ; employs the barrister for the higher courts 
and prepares the case for him. The Law Society is 
the authority over the profession* It holds the pre- 
90 


liminary and final examination and grants the admis- 
sion certificate, and can obtain the striking oS the 
roll of solicitors guilty of unprofessional conauct. 

SOLIMAN, see SuLBiMAN. 

SOLINGEN (51® 11' N., 7® 4' E), town, Rhineland, 
Prussia ; cutlery. Pop. (1910) 50,636. 

SOLIPSISM, strictly the doctrine that only the 
self exists, or can be known ; but also applied to any 
theory which denies tlie independent existence of the 
external material world. 

SOLITARY WASPS, see WaspS. 

SOLMONA, see Sulmona. 

SOLO, Solo Whist, card game ; eldest hand has 
right of declaration and may elect to play alone (solo) 
or with another ; mishe is elfort to avoid trick-taking. 

SOLOGNE (47® 30' N., 2® E.), ancient district, 
Franco, now included in deportments of Loirot, 
Loire-et-Cher, and Cher. 

SOLOLA (14® 60' N., 90® 59' W.), town, on Lake 
Atitlan, capital, Solola department, Guatemala ; 
manufactures cloth ; ancient capital of the Cokchiquel 
Indians. Pop. c. 22,000. 

SOLOMON, Old Testament character, king of 
Israel ; David’s successor and son by Bathsheba, the 
death of whoso husband (Uriah, the Hittito) David 
had contrived. S. was famous for his wisdom and his 
worldly splendour. His kingdom grew in power and 
prosperity and ho accumulated vast quantities of ^Id 
and silver. Ho built the Temple at Jerusalem. But 
there are signs that in the Biblical narrative divergent 
traditions are interwoven. The mere splendid tradi- 
tion is not the only one, and some modern scholars 
think the history has been written from a later 
standpoint which idealised an earlier age. The exact 
facts are perhaps irrecoverable. Odes of Solomon. 
— Forty-two hymns discovered in 1908, though 
known earlier by name; probably written I. cent. 
A.D. ; may bo Jewish,’ with Christian inte^olations. 
Psalms of Solomon. — Book of Old Testament 
Apocrypha, corresponding to Psalter ; there are 
eighteen psalms which can nardly all be by one author. 
They contain references to Pompeius’ taking of Jeru- 
salem in 63 B.o. and cannot be much later ; Psalm 
17 contains a Messianic prophecy. 

For Sons of Solomon, see Cantiolbs; Wisdom 
of Solomon, Sfee Wisdom, Book of. 

Conway, Solomon and Solomonic TAteraiure (1900). 

SOLOMON ISLANDS (6® S., 16® 6' E.), group of 
islands, belonging partly to Germany, partly to Great 
Britain, 600 miles E. of New Guinea in W. Pacific ; 
volcanic ; temperature ranges from 76® to 96® Fahr. ; 
heavy rainfall ; export copra, ivory, turtle-shell, nuts, 
sandalwood, pearl-shell. Brit, portion includes Guadal- 
oanar, Malaita, Isabel, Choisoul, and Kansagi ; total 
area, 14,000 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 160,300. Principal 
Ger. islands are Bougainville and Buka. Total area, 
4200 sq. miles. Pop. c. 12,000. 

SOLOMON'S SEAL [Polygonaium muUiflomm)^ 
Brit, plant of order Liliaoeie ; flowers, white with green 
tips, hang from long stem. 

SOLON (fl. VI. cent. B.o.), Athenian statesman and 
one of Seven Sages of Greece ; of noble family but 
reduced by poverty to trade ; wrote poems ; recovered 
Salamis from Megara ; proposed internal reforms 
and was elected archon c. 694 to carry them out* 
Chief reforms (of which there is no contemporary 
record) were : repeal of laws by which person of debtor 
might be sold and his land seized ; reconstitution of 
Athenian society into Pentacosiomedimni (whose lands 
produced 600 measures of com and oil), Hippeis 
(whose lands produced 300 measures), Zeugita (200 
measures), Th^ (less than 200) ; archon and treasurer 
chosen from Pentacosiomedimni, but election and 
trial of magistrates was given to entire population ; 
establishment of Council of Four Hundred moul$), etc. 

SOLUNTUM (38® 10' N., 13® 36' fe), ancient 
Phoenician town, Sicily. 

SOLUTION, a homogeneous mixture of sub* 
stances that cannot be separated by meohanical 
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means. In the wider sense the term includes gases 
and solids as well as liquids. 

Gaseous Solutions. — Gases that do not interact 
chemically mix in all proportions by agitation or 
diffusion. The total pressure of a mixture of gases 
is the sum of the partial pressures of the constituents. 
Liquids dissolve m gases by evaporation, solids by 
sublimation. 

Uquld Solutions. — Some liquids, t,g. alcohol and 
water, mix in all proportions ; otherwise s. in liquids 
is limited in extent. The liquid receiving a substance 
into 8. is called the solvent ; the dissolved substance 
is the solute. The amount of solute which will dissolve 
in a fixed amount of solvent is its solubility ; the 
degree of solubility depends partly on physical con- 
ditions. A solution is saturated when its concentra- 
tion will remain constant in contact with the solute. 

(i.) Solutions of Oases in Liquids. — The solu- 
bilities of different gases differ greatly ; they vary 
with different liquids, and diminish with rising 
temperature, till at the B.P’s of liquids they are zero ; 
and the quantity of a gas which will dissolve in a 
given quantity of a liquid, e.g. water, at a given 
temperature, is proportional to the pressure of the 
gas ; its volume is independent of the pressure. The 
volume of a gas which will dissolve in unit volume 
of a liquid at 0° C. is its absorption coefficient. The 
relative quantities of the constituents of a gaseous 
mixture {e.g. air) which will dissolve in water thus 
depend on their absorption coefficients and their 
partial pressures. 

(ii.) Solutions of Liquids in Liquids. — Most pairs 
of liquids dissolve in each other to a limited extent. 
Ether and water, for instance, separate into two 
layers after being shaken together ; the upper layer 
is a saturated solution of water in ether, tne lower 
of ether in water. 

(iil) Solutions of Solids in Liquids. — Different 
solids dissolve in liquids to widely different extents. 
The solubility of a solid in a liquid thus depends on 
the nature of the solid and of tne liquid, as well as 
upon the latter’s temperature. For inorganic salts 
water is the usual solvent ; for many carbon com- 
pounds alcohol, ether, benzene, etc., are better. The 
solubilities of solids are conveniently expressed in 
grammes per 100 grammes of solvent. Solubility gener- 
ally increases witn temperature ; consequently a solu- 
tion saturated at a given temperature may bo made, 
not only by agitating the solid with the liquid at that 
temperature, but by heating it with the liquid to a 
higher temperature, and allowing the s. to cool to 
the required temperature in contact with the solid. 

If a hot saturated s. cools in entire absence of the 
solid, separation of the latter may not take place, 
the s. remaining supersaturated. If, then, a fragment 
of solid is added, rapid separation occurs till equili- 
brium between s. and solid results. 

S’s of substances may or may not conduct an 
electric current. Aqueous s’s of acids, bases, and salts 
conduct whilst they undergo electrolysis ; they are 
electrolytes. S’s of other substances are non-con- 
ductors, and non -electrolytes (see Chemistry). 

Solid Solutions are formed (i.) by the simultaneous 
separation of two or more solids from a liquid s., e.g. 
nuxed crystals ; (ii.) by the solidification of a liquid s., 
e.g. alloys, glasses, oryohydrates. 

SOLWAY FIRTH (64* 60' N., 3* 30' W.), inlet 
of Irish Sea, separating Cumberland from Scotland ; 
length, c. 60 miles ; fisheries ; rapid tides ; long 
frequented by smugglers. 

80LYMAN, see Suleiman. 

SOMA, a god of Hinduism, equivalent to Bacchus ; 
name Soma, or Homo, was given to a nectar (the juice 
of Asclspias acida), drunk by gods and men. 

SOMALILAND (c. 0* to 12® 20' N., 40® to 61* E.), 
triangular district of E. Africa, S. of Gulf of Aden and 
extending along coast of Ind. Ocean. Mountains 
reaching Height of over 7000 ft. run from CapeGuarda- 
fui to £W. of Abyssinia ; rest is undulating plateau j 


with a good deal of desert. Largest rivers are Web! 
Shebeli, which rises in Abyssinian hills and flows 
across Abissinian and Ital. Somaliland in a south- 
easterly direction ; and Juba, which forms part of 
boundary between Italian Somaliland and Brit. E. 
Africa, and enters sea near emiator. Political 
divisions are Fr., Brit., and ItaL Somaliland along 
coast, and Abyssinian Somaliland in interior. 

French Somaliland or Somali Coast (10® to 12 * 20 ' 
N., 41® 63' to 43® 25' ly, lies between Eritrea and 
Brit. Somaliland in N.W. ; area, 46,320 sq. miles. 
Chief towns aro Jibuti and Obok, latter oi which 
was bought by France c. 1856, although not occupied 
until 1884. Franco acquired Siigallo and Tajurah 
in 1884, Ambado in 1885; and limits of Fr. protector- 
ate were defined by Anglo-Fr. treaty in 1888. It is 
administered by a gov. and Privy Council ; produces 
coffee, ivory, skins. Pop. (1911) 213,396. 

Ferrand, Les Somalia (1903). 

British Somaliland or Somaliland Protectorate 

(c. 8® to 11® 30' N., 42® 40' to 49® E.), lies between 
Fr., Abyssinian, and Ital. Somaliland ; area, 68,000 
sq. miles. Chief towns are Borbera, Zeila, Bulhar. 
Brit. Protectorate was established here between 1884 
and 1886 ; limits were defined by Anglo-Fr. and 
Anglo-Ital. treaties in 1888 and 1894 respectively ; 
and by an Anglo-Abyssinian agreement in 1897, when 
Britain gave up about 15,000 sq. miles to Abyssinia. 
Administration of Brit. S. was carried out by Indian 
Office till 1898, Foreign Office, 1898 to 190.5, Colonial 
Office since 1905. Punitive expeditions were undertaken 
against the * Mad Mullah’ in 1901-5; since 1910, 
Britain has restricted its administration to the coast. 
Gums, coffee, ivory, etc., are produced. Pop. (1911) 
c. .300,000, nomadic, except on coast. 

Somaliland^ by Pease (3 vols., 1902), Peel (1903), 
Hamilton (1911). 

ItaUan SomaUlaad (0® to 11® 66' N., 42® 20' to 61® 
E.), lies between Brit, and Abyssinian Somaliland, Brit. 
E. Africa, and Ind. Ocean ; area, 139,430 sq. miles ; 
chief towns, Mogadisho, Marka, Brava ; includes 
Somali sultanates of Obbia and Miguertini, and 
colony of Benodir. Limits were defined by Anglo- 
Ital. and Ital. -Abyssinian treaties, 1894 and 1908. 
Administration is carried out by civil gov. Cattle, 
sheep, and camels are raised. Pop. c. 400,000. 

Abyssinian Somaliland has an area of c. 130,000 
sq. miles. 

Somalis aro of Hamitic descent, with an admixture 
of Arab and Negro blood. They are a warlike race, 
and are generally dark brown in colour, and of good 
stature. They are Muhammadans. 

SOMATERIA, EiDBR DucK ; 866 uiider Duck 
Family. 

BOMBRERETE (23® 33' N., 103® 29' W.), town, 
Zacatecas, Mexico ; silver mines. Pop. 10,000. 

SOMERS ISLANDS, see Bermudas. 

SOMERS, JOHN SOMERS, BARON (1651- 
1716), Brit, statesman ; b. Claines ; called to Bar, 
1676 ; junior counsel for defence in trial of seven bp’s, 
1088; became successively Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, Lord Chancellor of England ; prominent 
member of Whig party in reigns of William III. and 
Anno ; Declaration of Rights largely attributable to S. 

SOMERSET, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM 
OF. — John Beaufort (d. 1410), 1st earl, was s. of 
John of Gaunt ; family afterwards held dukedom 
but became extinct, 1471. Dukedom was afterwards 
hold by Seymour family : Edward, 1st duke (d. 
1652), Protector in Edward VI.’s reign (see below) ; 
William, 2nd duke (1688-1660), supported Charles I. ; 
Charles, 6th duke (1662-1748), held appointments 
under Anne and George I. ; Edward, 12th duke 
(1804-85), held office under William IV. and Victoria. 

SOMERSET, EDWARD SEYMOUR, DUKE OF, 
(c. 1606-62), Protector of England ; elder bro. of Jane, 
3rd queen of Henry VIII. ; cr. Earl of Hertford, and led 
party of New Learning until oloie of reign ; distinguished 
general | one of Counoil of Regency app. In kin^s will ; 
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assumed position of Protector of the Realm, with con- 
sent of rest of Council, and was or. Duke of S., 1547 ; 
inyaded Scotland, and won victory of Pinkie OUugh, 
1547 ; allowed free hand to Granmer and Prot. Re- 
formers; sympathised with sufferings of peasantry 
through enclosure of commons, but forced to send 
Warwick to put down Kett’s rebellion ; compelled by 
Warwick to resign, 1649 ; executed. 

SOMERSET, ROBERT CARR, EARL OF (c. 
1599-1645), Soots politician, whose great personal attrac- 
tions won fovour of James I. ; held various offices of 
state ; married notorious Countess of Essex ; both con- 
victed of poisoning Overbury. 

SOMERSETSHIRE (51** 10' N., 2* 50' W.), 
coast county, S.W. England ; bounded N. by Bristol 
Channel and Gloucestershire, E. by Wilts, S. by 
Dorset and Devon, W. by Devon ; area, 1640 sq. miles. 
Surface is varied ; crossed by various ranges of hills, 
including the Meudips, Polden, Quantook, and Brendon 
Hills; drained by Bristol Avon, Fromo, Yeo, Parrot, 
and other streams ; county town, Taunton. The 
county is chiefly of Carboniferous formation ; has fine 
orchards, and is noted for cider and Cheddar cheese ; 
agriculture is carried on and live stock raised ; manu- 
factures include silks and woollens, lace, gloves, 
pottery, beer. There are many traces of Roman 
occupation ; Bath and Ilchester were well-known 
cities in Roman times ; Druidical remains occur in 
various places, and human bones belonging to the 
Stone Age have been discovered in oaves in the Mendips. 
S. was scene of Alfred’s struggle with the Danes, and 
in later times of Monmouth’s rebeUion. Pop. (1911) 
407,346. 

SOMERSWORTH (43® 15' N., 71® 1' W.), city, 
Strafford County, New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; cottons, 
woollens. Pop. (1910) 6704. 

SOMERVILLE.— (1) (42® 25' N., 71* 6' W.) city, 
on Mystic, Middlesex (jounty, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
slaughtering and meat-packing establishments. Pop. 
(1910) 77,230. (2) (40® 15' N., 74® 40' W.) town, on 
Raritan, capital, Somerset County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; 
iron foundries. Pop. (1910) 6060. 

80 MME (60® N., 2® 10' E.), department. Franco; 
formed from old province of Picardy ; traversed by 
Somme ; surface slightly undulating, fertile and 
well-cultivated, yielding cereals, sugar-beets; textile 
industries. Pop. (1911) 520,161. Capital, Amiens. 

SOMMERFELD (61® 47' N., 15® E.), town, Bran- 
denburg, Prussia ; manufactures cloth. Pop. (1911) 
11,880. 

SOMNAMBULISM, SLEEP- WALKING, a disorder 
of sleep in which the motor powers are active, but 
the controlling centres are dormant. The somnam- 
bulist consciousness varies in dilfercnt individuals ; some 
remember the facts of their sleep-walking, others en- 
tirely forget. 

SOMNATH (22° 4' N., 71® 26' E.), town, on Arabian 
Sea, Bombay, India ; famous for its temple. Pop. 
8300. 

SONATA, one of the most important of the many 
forms of musical composition ; indeed, it has been 
ilesoribed as * the mainstay of instrumental music.* 
The term is derived from the Ital. eoitare, to sound, 
^us Prostorius (1614) says : * Sonata is so called, as it 
is not sung by human voices, but solely sounded by 
instrument.* The modem s. usually consists of three 
of four sections, teohnioally termed movemefUs ; in this 
resneot differing from the earlier forms, some of which 
haa one movement, and many more two movements 
only. It was Emanuel Baoh (1714-88) who fixed the 
present form. The first movement is used to deter- 
mine the general oharaoter of the composition ; the 
seoond is variable as to its musical * content,* but, as a 
rule, may be fittingly described by its general designa- 
tion of the * slow movement * ; the third is either a 
minuet or a scherzo, something light and lively ; while 
the fourth, called the Finale, others up, as it were, and 
develops in a higher degree, tne elements enunciate or 
Indloam in the first movement. This is the olaialoal s. 


— a logical form, an organic whole, pervaded by a general 
feeling of unity ; m<Mern examples are often marked 
by violent contrasts which disturb the psyoholqgioal 
sense. 

The B. has always been designed ohiefly for a solo 
instrument. Earlier writers, such as dJorelli, favoured 
the violin for this purpose ; later came organ b*b, such as 
those of Mendelssohn. The invention and perfection 
of the pianoforte, with all its variety of rosouroes, led 
oompoBora more and more to favour it as the instrument 
par excellence of the s. ; and from the times of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven (the supreme master of this 
form) the larger number of s’s have been written for 
pianoforte. A sonalitia is a smaller and simpler form 
of s. 

Shedlook, The Pianoforte (1895). 

SONCINO (45® 22' N., 9® 65' E.), town, Cremona, 
Italy. Pop. 6300. 

SONDERBURG (54® 66' N., 9® 48' E.), seaport, 
seaside resort, on island of Alsen, Schleswig-Holstein, 
Prussia. Pop. (1910) 10,040. 

SONDERSHAUSEN (61° 22' N., 10° 52' E.), 
town, capital, Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, Germany ; 
manufactures woollens. Pop. (1910) 7759. 

SONDRIO (46° 10' N., 9° 62' E.), town, on Adda, 
capita], Sondrio province, Italy; manufactures silk. 
Pop. (1911) 9113 ; (province) 130,073. 

SONE, Son (25° N., 84° E.), river, India, joins Ganges 
above Patna ; length, 460 miles. 

SONG is a term opening to varying definitions. 
Thus we speak not only of the musical modulations of 
the human voice as a song, but also of the ‘ song ’ of the 
bhickbird or thrush. Again, the term is applied to a 
short poem or to its musical setting ; and it may further 
bo extended so as to become synonymous with the lyric 
and the ballad. In common usage, however, it indi- 
cates a short poem set to music for rendering by a single 
voice. For general purposes the form may be con- 
veniently divided into three olasses, represented by 
(1) folk-songs; (2) popular songs ohiefly by known 
writers or composers ; (3) art-songs by great oomposers. 

The Folk-Song, so called because it has spnmg from 
the people, neither poet nor composer being usually 
known, is a product of many nations. It may be re- 
garded as the truest expression of national life and 
sentiment, influenced by geographical and climatic 
conditions. Thus it has been pointed out that nations 
inhabiting a mountainous country have folk-songs of 
a livelier, richer, and more variedly expressive oharaoter 
than the inhabitants of a flat region generally possess. 
Again, the folk-songs of Northern nations — Russians, 
Swedes, Danes, and Norwegians, are mostly of a melan- 
choly cast ; while Southern nations, like the Spaniards 
and Italians, and to some extent the Hungarian, 
Bohemian, and Slavonic races, combine their songs with 
dancing. The folk-songs of Britain, particularly those of 
Scotland and Ireland, are justly celebrated ; so also are 
the Volkslieder of Germany and Switzerland. The term 
National Sono is sometimes loosely used in this Con- 
nection : it is more strictly applicable to such airs as 
Ood save the King^ the Marseillaise, and Ood preserve 
the Emperor, Folk-songs have b^n adapt^ and 
utilised by several of the great composers. 

As regards Popular Songs by known oomposers, a 
long list stretches from the days of Henry Purcell 
(1659-95), and earlier, down to the latest vapid com- 
position in the ' drawing-room * style. Before PuroeU’s 
time, songs were mostly written to existing and well- 
known airs. With the development of opera, com- 
posers began to write for the stage, and as a mshion had 
set for ballad opera, so many songs were composed 
directly for the theatre. Vauxhall (la^dens also gave 
birth to popular songs. Dr. Abnb (1710-78) wrote 
for this resort, and it was in a stage pieoe that his Rule 
Britannia first appeared. Henry Cabby (1686-1743), 
to whom Ood save the King is doubtfully attributed, 
also wrote for Vauxhall, and added Sally in our Alley 
to the list of favourites. Bxohabd Lbvbbzdob (1670- 
I758)» a tlieatrloal bass singer, pub. a large number of 
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songs, whish included settings of Gay's BlachEped 
8uaan, All in the Downs, and The Roast Beef of Old 
England. William Shield (1748-1829) was a proliflo 
song writer, whose settings of The Wolf, The Thorn, and 
The Arethusa were long popular. Cbaales Dibdin 
(1746-88) is said by his biographer to have composed 
over 1300 songs, lie excelled m nautical ballads, and 
his Tom Bowling has taken a permanent place in Brit, 
minstrelsy. Another voluminous writer was Henry 
Russell (1812-19(X)), who is credited with some 800 
songs. Ho wrote chiefly for his own vocal entertain- 
ments, and in his settings largely favoured Longfellow, 
Eliza Cook, and Charles Maokc^. Many of bis songs, 
such as Cheer, Boys, Cheer, A Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Woodman, spare that Tree, and The Old Arm-Chair, 
enjoyed an immense vogue ; nor should his setting of 
Dickens’s Ivy Or ten bo forgotten. To Sir Henry R. 
Bishop (1786-1855) we owe Home, Sweet Home; John 
Brabam’s memory is kept green by The Death of 
Nelson, as is Charles Horn’s by Cherry Ripe. Other 
popular songs can only be named — such as My Pretty 
Jane, The Village Blacksmith, The T/Oss of Richmond 
Hill, Hearts of Oak, and Kathleen Mavourneen : the list 
is tactically endless. 

The Art-Song so-callod differs from the popular song 
in its more serious musical purport and content. Hero 
the composer aims at the most intimate relation with 
the poet. He may write so simply as to resemble the 
folk-song, or so elaborately that the term ' song ’ seems 
almost a misnomer. In the latter case the setting is 
usually a ‘ composed throughout * sotting, each stanza 
having its own music, and much of the meaning and 
effect is put into the accompaniment. The class 
embraces indeed a wide range of stylos, though the 
feeling of * art ’ as against * popularity ' is always 
apparent. Schubert was the first great exponent of 
the art-song, of which his Erl King is a noble example. 
Schumann, Braems, liOKWB, and Hugo Wolf are 
other outstanding classics of the form. 

S. J. A. Adair-FitzGerald, Stories of Famous Songs; 
Harold Simpson, A Century of Ballads, 1810-1910. 

SONG THRUSH, sec under Thrush Family. 

SONGHOZ, SouRHAY, SuRHAi, * ncgro people 
occupying a largo tract of country on both sides of 
the Middle Niger, below Timbuktu. Tlioy number c. 
2,000,000. 

SONNEBERG (60® 22’ N., 11® 10’ E.), town, Saxe- 
Moiningen, Germany ; manufactures toys. Pop. (1910) 
16,878. 

SONNET, a short poem, consisting of fourteen lines, 
devoted to a single theme (often amatory). The metre 
used is iambic pentameter. The a. originated in Italy 
(some say Provence) and the Ital or Petrarchian s. was 
divided into an octave and a sestet. The rhymes followed 
fixed rules, the octave being always abba, abba, 
while the sestet might be of two or three rhymes arranged 
in almost any way, ede cde,cdc ded, etc. etc. 

8. was imported into England by the Early 
Elizabethans ; and by Shakespeare and contemporaries 
hard-and-fast laws regarding division of lines and order 
of rhymes wore discarded ; thus Spenser runs octave 
and sestet into one another, with rhymes— o b, ah, b c, 
be, cd, ed, ee. 

Milton, Wordsworth, and later sonneteers adhered 
more closely to Ital. models, but retained much 
freedom. The greatest Fr. sonnet writer is Ronsard. 

Sharp, Sonnets of this Century; O’Neill, Pure Cold 
(The People’s Books). 

BONNINO, SIDNEY, BARON (1847- ), Ital. 

politician ; Finance Minister, 1893; TVeasury Minister, 
1894 ; Prim© Minister and Minister of Interior, 1900. 

SONORA (30® N.. 110® W.), state, Mexico; 

mountainous in E. ; silver-mining and stock-raising 
industries; some grain, tobacco, and siigar-oano pro- 
duced; climate very dry. Pop. (1910) 265,383. 
Capita), Hermosillo. 

SONPUR (20® 40’ N., 83® 20’ E.), smaU native 
state, Bihar and Orissa, India. Pop. 176,000. Capita], 
SoapuFi Pop. 9600. 


SONSONATB (IS* 47’ N., 89* 48' W.), town, 
capital, Sonsonate department, Salvador ; agricul- 
tural centre ; manufactures cotton cloth. Pop, 18,000. 

SONTHALS, SanTALS {q.V.), 

SOOT, composed mainly of carbon and hydro- 
carbon particles, is the result of imperfect combustion 
of coal, etc. ; s. of coal or wood contains ammonium 
sulphate and is used os manure. 

SOOTHSAYERS, Pbayino Insbots {q,v.). 

SOPHZA, Sofia (q.v.), 

SOPHIA (1630-1714), eleotress of Hanover ; dau. 
of James I.'a dau. Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia. Suc- 
cession to Eng. throne was settled on her and her heirs, 
1701 ; George I. was her eldest son. See Ward’s 
Electress So^ia (1903). 

SOPHIA ALEKSYEEVNA (1657-1704), Russ, 
grand-duchess ; usurped royal authority and governed 
as regent during minority of her bro. Petor, whom she 
plotted to depose ; ultimately compelled by Peter to 
enter nunnery. 

SOPHISTS, THE.— About the middle of V. cent. 
B.o. there arose in the cities of the Gk. world, and 
especially in democratic cities such as Athens, a de- 
mand for broader, more liberal, and less traditional 
education, that would fit young men to take part in 
public affairs and would extend their horizon beyond 
the bounds of their native cities. This demand was 
met by men who wore popularly known as Sophists 
(i.c. wise men), and who, often travelling from ciW to 
city, made a livelihood by imparting iustruotion. They 
did not form a philosopfccal school or community, but 
were simply individual toaohers, often widely at vari- 
ance with one another in their opinions. Yet it may bo 
said of them generally that they were not interested 
in the physiotd and metaphysical speculations of the 
earlier philosophers, and that the tendency of their 
teaching was increasingly towards scepticism in logic 
and extreme individualism in morals. That the word 
sophistry has a bad signification to-day is largely due 
to the unfavourable light in which Plato represents the 
later Sophists, such as Thrasymachus (V. cent. B.O.); 
but it is to bo noted that, though ho differs strongly 
from their opinions, and dislikes their habit of roceivuig 
payment for teaching, he makes no personal attacks 
on the earlier Sophists, such as Protagoras (c. 480- 
411 B.o.) and Goeoias (c. 480-375 B.C.). 

Protagoras aimed at producing ‘ civic excellence ' 
in his hearers, i.e. at making cultured and capable 
citizens, Gorgias more particularly at training orators. 
The famous Protagorean maxim, ‘Man is the measure of 
all things,’ was probably intended first as a protest 
against uncritical acquiescence in moral and political 
customs or institutions because referred to divine 
command : they are of human origin and are justified ' 
only by their utility. But it was also open to the 
interpretation that a common truth Is unattainable, 
and one man’s opinions are as true (even though not 
as advantageous) as another’s. Applied to morals, 
this leads to ethical scepticism, and later Sophists spoke 
of moral and political auties as conventional, implying 
that the absence of principles is a more ' natural ’ con- 
dition, and therefore superior. Gorgias’s theory of 
knowledge was frankly sceptical, and the later sophistry 
of rhetoric degenerated into verbal quibblings. 

The importance of the Sophisllo movement lay in 
its bumamst tondouoy : it centred interest upon man 
and man’s institutions. But in it, as in the beginnings 
of most movements towards freedom of thought, 
destructive criticism outran the capacity for recon- 
struction. 

Benn, The Creek Philosophers, vol. i. ; Gomperz, 
The Creek Thinkers, vol. i. ; Grote, History of Greece, 
chap. 67 ; Zeller, Pre-Socraiio Schools. 

SOPHOCLES (495-406 B.O.), Gk. poet; s. of 
Sophillus ; b. Colonus, Attica ; at age of fifteen led 
dance of boys in celebrations after defeat of Persian 
fleet at Salamis (480) ; appointed one of the generals 
{strat^i) in Samian campaign (440-439), but the S. 
mentioned ae one of the ten officials created after 
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ooUapse of Atbenian expedition against Syracuse (413) 
is probably not the poet. 

S. wrote more than a hundred works, mostly 
dramas, and is said to havo vanquished ^Eschylus 
(fl.v.) in tragedy competition at the ago of twenty-eicht, 
although he carried o£E the first prize less often than 
might be expected from the excellence of his work. 
He lacked the rugged grandeur and inspired prophetic 
utterance of his olaer rival, but excelled in his exquisite 
stylo and marvellous command of language. His early 
musical training provided him with that keen sense of 
rhythm which is onaracteristio of his choral odes. In all 
his extant tragedies he quickly introduces his principal 
character and acquaints his audience with the circum- 
stances of the plot. He rises highest in dramatio force 
in (Edipua Rex (lately produced in Britain by Prof. 
Max Reinhardt, with Mr. Martin Harvey in the title- 
rdle) ; it is the story of a man doomed before his birth 
to pollution and di^ace, and the contrast between the 
proud monarch of Thebes and the distraught man who 
discovers his incest and patricide, and, above all, tho 
mamificent irony of the play, raise this tragedy to tho 
liighest place. In (Edipua Golomua the subsequent 
history of the former king is related, how he wanders, 
blind and poor, till he finds a resting-place at O^lonus. 
The Antigone is tho pathetic tale of how a girl is 
doomed to death for giving her brother burial after 
it had been forbidden by King Creon ; it contains, in 
addition, much sound political wisdom, and is said to 
have gained S. the military appointment mentioned 
above. Other extant tragedies are Trachinice, AjaXt 
Electra, and Philoctetea (408). Unlike Euripides {q.v.) S. 
had firm faith in Gk. religion, which inspires some of 
his finest lines. 

SOPHHONIUS, patriarch of Jornsalom, 634 ; 
d., 636. 

SOPRANO, highest species of female voice ; 
mezzo-aoprano voice is of lower range. 

SOPRON, Odenburo (47® 41' N., 16® 30' E.), 
town, capital, County Sopron, Hungary ; manufactures 
sugar; trade in cattle. Pop. (1910> 33,032. 

8 ORA (41® 44' N., 13® 37' K.), city, Casorta, Italy, 
on Liris ; cathedral ; manufactures paper ; an ancient 
Volscian town ; taken by the Romans and colonised, 
303 B.C. Pop, 6200. 

SORACTS (42® 14' N., 12® 42' E.) (modern Monte 
Sant* Oresie), mountain, Etruria ; sacred to Apollo. 

SORANUS (c. A.D. 98-138), Gk. physician ; prac- 
tised mod. at Alexandria and later at Romo ; his 
treatises on Fracturea and Diaeaaca of Women and a 
Latin trans. of his Acute and Chronic Viaeasea are 
extant, while his biography of Hippocrates is the only 
extant authority for the life of the latter. 

SORAU (61® 38' N., 16® 9' E.), town, Brandenburg, 
Prussia; manufactures textiles. Pop. (1910) 18,014. 

SOBBONNE, educational institution, Paris ; 
founded by Robert de Sorbon, ohaplain to St. Louis ; 
1267, as society of clergy for stuay of, but not in- 
struction in, theology ; called Doniua Sorbonnee, or 
commonly La Sorbonne ; became centre of intellectual 
activity in France ; reconstructed by Richelieu in 
XVII. cent. ; faculty of theology mvon up at Fr. 
Revolution ; present buildings, La JNouvelle Sorbonne 
— completed 1889 — are tho quarters of Faculties of 
Ijetters and Science of Univ. of Paris; more than 
10,000 students. 

SORBS, a Slavonic people inhabiting W. Saxony 
and the neighbouring territory, numbering about 
180,000, and maintaining the rights of their langue^e 
and administration. 

SORDINO, SoRBONi, SoBDUNi, Ital. musical terms 
used in three distinct significations: (1) devices for 
muting or damping sound in musical instruments ; 
(2) an obsolete species of wind instrument having a 
double blow-reed ; (3) a Bpeolos of stringed instrument. 

SOREL (46® 1' N., 73^ 1' W.), town, port of entry, 
on Richelieu, capital, Richelieu County, Quebec, 
Canada ; manufactures iron ; shipbuilding yards. Pop. 
8500. 
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BOREL, AGNES (c. 1422-60), a beautiful French- 
woman who became the mistress of Charles VII. of 
France. 

SOREL, ALBERT (1842-1906), distinguished Fr. 
historian ; member of Acaditnie frangaiae ; ]prof. of Diplo- 
matic History at School of Political Sciences, 1872; 
pub. L* Europe et la Rivolution fran^iae (1885-92). 

BOREX, see Sitrkw Family. 

SORGHUM, see Millet. 

SORIA (41® 40' N., 2® 30' W.), province, Spain, 
in Old Ostile. Pop. (1910) 150,354. Capital, Soria 
(41® 46' N., 2® 26' W.); manufactures flour, leather. 
Pop. 7200. 

SORIGIDJE, see Shrew. 

SOROKI (48® 10' N., 28® 26' E.), town, on Dniester, 
Bessarabia, Russia. Pop. 27,000. 

SORREL {Rumex)f gonus of plants, order Poly- 
goneae; Common S. (A*, acetoaa) has arrow-shaped 
leaves and reddish-green flowers ; Wood Sorrel {Oxalia 
acetosella) is of family Oxalidess and has white flowers. 

SORRENTO (40® 38' N., 14® 23' K) (ancient 
Sorrentum)t town, watoring-place, on Bay of Naples, 
Naples, Italy; abp.*s see; wood-laying industry; 
birthplace of I’aRRo. Pop. 7000. 

SOSEN, MORI (1747-1821), Jap. artist; regarded 
as one of world’s greatest animal painters, his especial 
study being monkeys. 

SOTER, Pope, 107-74. 

SOTHERN, EDWARD ASKEW (1820-81), Eng. 
comedian ; created part of Lord Dundreary in Our 
American Cousin. 

SOTO, FERDINAND O DE (1490 ?-1642), Span, 
explorer; b. Jeros do Caballeros ; accompanied d’ Avila 
on his expedition to Darien, 1529 ; one of the leaders 
in the conquest of the Incas. In 1538 ho sot out on a 
futilo expedition in search of gold in Florida and 
never returned. 

SOU (Lat. aolidu$)f Fr. halfpenny (5 centimes) ; a 
gold coin in Merovingian times, then silver, finally 
copper. 

SOUDAN, see Sudan. 

SOULT, Nicolas Jean db Dieu, Duke of Dal- 
matia (1769-1861), Fr. soldier; devoted favourite of 
Napoleon; led decisive charge at Atisterlitz; as gen. 
ill Span, army conquered Portugal ; coinmandor-in- 
chief in Spain, 1809-13 ; rallied to Napoleon in Hundred 
Days, but foil from him after Waterloo. 

SOUND, Acoustics, tho science which deals with 
the external or obiective causes which give rise to 
the sensation of hearing. On investigation, they 
are found to consist in every case of a vibratory 
motion in some piece of matter, which motion is com- 
municated, generally by the air, to tho organ of hearing. 
We therefore require a vibrating body for the pro- 
duction of sound, and a medium for its transmission. 
The vibrating body acts on the medium by communicat- 
ing to it a certain number of impulses every second, 
and these impulses give rise to waves of condensation 
and rarefaction, wmch travel through tho medium. 
Nearly all acoustic phenomena may be elucidated 
by a study of these waves and their mode of progres- 
sion. Being a periodic phenomenon, a sQund-wave in 
air or other substance is subject to the ordinary kine- 
matioal and dynamical laws of harmonic motion, and 
thus we loam that one sound-wave may differ from 
another — and therefore one musical note from another 
— ^in respect of three essential properties. The first 
is its frequency, i.e. the number of vibrations per 
second, or what is commonly termed the pitch 01 a 
note. For instance, the note A* in a pianoforte has 
a pitch of 436 (according to * standard * pitch) — that 
is, when this note is struck, the number of sound-waves 
which reach the ear of a listener is 435 per second. 
The range of frequency appreciable by the human 
ear is very considerable, being from about 33 up to 
about 40,000. The ear can also detect differences in 
frequency as minute as X in 400, but only for thoee 
notes which are within the compass of the human 
voice. Above or below that compass, the aoutenoes 
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of TOroeption is miioh less. In mndo, * stand&rd * 
piton has fixed 435 as the frequency of the note A', 
but concert pitch is higher, and has been rising for the 
last 160 years until, at present, the note A' is giyen 
a frequency of about 460. 

The second essential property of a musical sound 
is its loudness f and this depends on the amplitude of 
vibration of the air in the sound-wave, t.e. on the 
extent to which each particle in the line of transmission 
6soillates to and fro about its mean position of rest. 
It can be shown that the intensity of a sound is pro- 
portional to the square of the amplitude. But loud- 
ness, tested subjectively, is difficult to measure, and 
differs with different persons, and even with the same 
person from time to time. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that in the least audible sound the extent of 
motion of the air particles is about one ten-millionth 
of a centimetre on each side of the mean position. 
Apart from the vibrating body itself, there are several 
conditions which affect the intensity or loudness of a 
sound. The first of these is the obvious fact that loud- 
ness diminishes as we recede from a source of sound. 
Take the case of sound radiating from a point and 
travelling uninterruptedly in all directions. The first 
sound-wave spreads out over a spherical surface, whose 
radius is constantly increasing, and hence the energy 
per unit surface must diminish as this surface increases ; 
but the surface increases in proportion to the square 
of the radius. Hence the intensity must diminish in 
proportion to the square of the distance from the 
origin of the sound. The loudest sounds known to 
have travelled through the air wore those produced 
by the explosions accompanying the eruption of 
Krakatoa in 1883. They were heard at a distance 
of 2000 miles. 

The second factor which tends to diminish loudness 
is reflection from solid surfaces such os hills, cliffs, 
buildings, etc. ; from the surfaces of largo masses of 
air which may have a distinctly different density from 
that of the air surrounding them ; and, more irregu- 
larly, from smaller masses of air which are at different 
temperatures or are in different hygrometrio states. 
Thirdly, wind has a peculiar action on sound. If, as 
is borne out by observation, the speed of wind increases 
as we ascend from the earth’s surface, a sound 
travelling in the same direction as the wind tends to 
recurve towards the ground, but if travelling against 
the wind it tends to curve upwards and so be less 
audible to a listener at ground-level some distance off. 
Lord Rayleigh has also shown that when the atmo- 
sphere is in a steady state of convective equilibrium, 
when the temperature gradually diminishes as wo 
ascend from ground-level, the path of a ray of sound 
assumes a form similar to that of a heavy chain sus- 
pended between two fixed points in a horizontal lino 
with its middle point lowest. Sound-waves may also 
suffer diffraction as do light-waves, and this tends 
to diminish the intensity. 

The third essential property of a sound-wave is its 
quality. It is not easy to give this property any 
numerical or quantitative representation, but its 
existence can be easily recognised in the differences 
which are observable in the same musical note when 
produced by two different instruments, such as a 
piano and a violin. We may, however, represent the 
property jjy a graphical method. Suppose a fine 
wire or bristle be fastened to the end of one prong of 
a tuning-fork, and, while the fork vibrates, that a 
smoked glass plate be drawn along at a uniform speed 
in contact with the end of the wire and at right angles 
to its direction of vibration. The vibrations of the 
tuning-fork will then be traced out on the smoked 
plate in the form of a wavy curve. If we could 
imagine the same thing done with a particle of air in 
a sound-wave, we should find that the curve obtained 
for the same note sounded by different instruments 
would differ. One might be a smooth, wavy curve ; 
another might exhibit a series of lines sloped alter- 
nately up and down like the teeth of a saw. Indeed 


all conceivable varieties of such motion are possible, 
consistent with the condition that the vibration in 
one wave is exactly superposable upon that in any 
other wave. 

We have next to consider certain other properties 
of sound-waves. It is obvious that in passing through 
any medium which has a finite rigidity, the speed of 
transmission must be finite, and it can 1^ shown that 
it is equal to the B(][uaro root of the ratio of elasticity 
to density. Now, in the case of a gas, the elasticity 
is proportional to the pressure ; so also is the density. 
Hence the ratio of elasticity to density cannot in- 
volve the pressure, and can only involve the tem- 
perature. Therefore the speed of sound in a gas is 
proportional to the square root of the absolute tem- 
perature and is independent of the pressure. In air 
at 0® C., it has been found to be 331 metres per second. 
According to theory, sounds of greater intensity 
should travel at a higher speed ; and this has been 
confirmed experimentally. In liquids, provided the 
bulk is practically unlimited, we have to deal with 
the volume elasticity, and in water at 8® C. the speed 
has been found to be 1437 metres per second. Here 
again it has been proved that waves of greater intensity 
travel more quickly. In solids, the speed varies with 
the elasticity and density in the manner already 
noted. In cast-iron it is about 3500 metros per 
second. In such nonisotropic substances as wood it nos 
different velocities along and across the grain or fibre. 

Another phenomenon presented by sound-waves 
is that known as beats. When two musical notes 
whose frequencies are only slightly different are 
sounded simultaneously, a rising and falling in the 
int-ensity of the combined sound may be heard. A 
full explanation of this phenomenon and the conditions 
for its production requires the aid of the equations 
of harmonic motion. But it is perhaps sufficient 
to say that the rise in intensity is due to the 
vibration of both sound-waves being in the same 
direction at one time, so as to produce a wave of in- 
creased amplitude (and therefore of increased loudness). 
The fall in intensity is caused by the vibrations being 
in opposite directions so that the resultant amplitude, 
being the difference instead of the sum of the com- 
ponent amplitudes, is diminished. Another peculiarity 
may be mentioned. When the whistle of a loco- 
motive engine is sounded while the engine is travelling 
towards an observer, the pitch of the whistle seems 
to increase as the engine approaches and to diminish 
as it recedes. The explanation is as follows ; suppose 
the frequency of the whistle is w, the length of each 
sound wave /, the speed of sound v ; that of the 
engine being V. The first sound-wave from the 
engine travels a distance (towards the observer) I 

in a time -. By the time it has done so, the engine has 


travelled forward a distance Vx-, and then gives 
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out a second sound-wave. Hence the interval in 

y 

length between the two waves will be I- But 

n 

l=~. and therefore the interval is- - — , i.e. (v- V)-j- 7 i. 
n nn 

If this interval is divided into the speed of sound, wo 

y 

get m-r(v-V), or n-r(l--^), which is the number 

of waves which will reach the observer per second, 
and which is therefore the increased pitch of the 
whistle. Since the frequency n is divided by a 
quantity less than unity, the frequency must increase 
as the engine approaches, and if it approached with the 
speed of sonn^ the frequency would be doubled — 
that is, the pitch would rise by an octave. This 
change in frequency is known as Dopplbb’s Pbikciflx, 
and when applied to light received from stars, it gives 
their velocity if we know the change in wave-length of 
the light emitted by them. 
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All that has been stated above applies only to 
musical sounds as distinguished from noises. A 
musical sound depends on a regular and periodic 
compression and rarefaction of the air, and has a 
definite frequency and quality. A noise, on the other 
hand, is produced by an irregular, non-periodic dis- 
turbance of the air, and has no definite frequency. 
There is, however, no absolutely sharp distinction 
between them. A single blow of a hammer on a 
heavy mass of iron produces what is undoubtedly a 
noise. But the sound produced by several hunefred 
riveters at work in a shipbuilding yard might con- 
oeivably appear to be musical when heard at a distance. 

Catohpool, Textbook of Sound ; Barton, Textbook of 
Sound ; Poynting and Thomson, Sound. For the 
theory of music, consult Sodloy Taylor, Sound and 
Music ; and Helmholtz, Sensations of Tone (trans. by 
Ellis). 

U SOUND, THE (Dan. Oresund) (55® 30' N., 12® 46' 
B.), strait between Sweden and island of Zealand. 

SOUNDING, operation of ascertaining depth of 
water, for navigation, cable-laying, and scientific 
purposes. For small depths s. is done by lowering a 
weight attached to a rope marked in fathoms. In 
deep s’s machines are used, wire taking the place of 
rope. From the reel the wire passes over a wheel 
which registers the amount run out, an automatic 
brake stopping the reel when bottom is reached, in 
hauling in the wire, sudden tensions caused by move- 
ments of the ship are relieved by an automatic com- 
pensating device. At great depths the weights are not 
recovered, but are slipped by a contrivance which also 
brings up a specimen of the bottom. Self-registering 
thermometers are fixed to the wire at intervals. 

SOUSA, LUIZ DE (1655-1662), Portug. author ; 
devoted himself to study and served in Order of Malta ; 
married, but ho and his wife took vows, 1614; wrote 
Chronicle of St. Dominic^ Life of the Archbishop^ etc. 

SOUTH AFRICA ( 16® to 35® S., 13® to 40® E. ).— The 
term South Africa is generally applied to that part 
of Africa which lies S. of the Zambezi. The ‘ Subcon- 
tinent,* as South Africans often call it, comprises the 
Union of South Africa (i.c. Capo of Good Hope, Trans- 
vaal, Natal, and Orange Free State), a Brit. Overseas 
Dominion ; Southern Rhodesia, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate ; Swaziland, and Basutoland, all under 
Brit, control ; Gor. South-West Africa and the lower 
half of Portug. East Africa. In Brit. South Africa 
the whole of Rhodesia is often included, although 
the northern districts belong rather to Central Africa ; 
Walfisch Bay (g.v.), in the centre of Ger. South-West 
African coast, and the Colonial Islands are also British. 
The area of Brit. South Africa in its widest sense is 
c. 1,260,000 sq. miles. 

The South African coast is regular, and exposed to 
rough seas. Excluding Madagascar, there are no 
islands of any size, and not many good harbours ; 
chief ports are Walfisch Bay, Port NoUoth, and Cape 
Town (Table Bay) on W. ; Simon’s Town (naval base 
in False Bay), Mossel Bay, Port Elizabeth (Algoa Bay), 
and East liondon on S. ; Durban, Louren^o Marques 
(Delagoa Bay), and Beira on £. Perennial rivers are 
scarce, and with few exceptions unimportant. The 
only largo rivers are : Orange, flowing W. ; Limpopo 
and Zambezi (both partly navigable), flowing E. ; there 
are numerous shallow vleis^ and salt pans, but no largo 
lakes. A narrow belt of low-l™g coast-land gives 
place, from 60 to 100 miles inland, to continuous ranges 
of mountains (Nieuwveld, Drakensberjg, etc.), rising to 
over 6000 ft., and in Basutoland attaining an altitude 
of over 11,000 ft. On plateaus between successive 
ranges of mountains in the Cape Province is the Karoo, 
which rains and irrigation transform from bare wilder- 
ness to a fertile gard^ A great part of interior of S. A 
consists of velit undulating pasture-land with grass 
and scrub. In Bechuanaland lies the Kalahari Desert, 
a great sandy waterless waste. The climate, on the 
whole, warm but healthy ; S. A is essentially a * white 
man’s country.* In coast districts temperature is 


more equable than inland, but high altitudes of intoriur 
make heat dry and more tolerable ; there are practi- 
cally only two seasons — summer (October to March), 
winter (April to September). In so vast a country as 
S. A the climate of course varies in different parts (see 
Cape or Good Hope, Natal, Teansvaal, etc.). 

HISTORY. 

Herodotus tells of a Phoenician expedition which 
circumnavigated Africa c. 600 B.o. ; but this Periphts 
lacks confirmation, and not till Portug. mariners of 
XV. cent, sought a sca-route to the East Indies round 
Africa, does S. A. figure in authentio history. The 
Zimbabwe (g.v.) ruins, however, in Rhodesia, bear 
witness to ancient civilisation. Cam reached Cape 
Cross near Walfisch Bay, 1484 ; Diaz rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope {q^v.) and landed in Algoa Bay, 
1486; Da Gama reached and named Natal {q.v.), 1407, 
whence he sailed up the east coast and across the ocean 
to India. The Portuguese discovered S. A ; the Dutch 
lirst colonised it. Van Riebeek founded Capo Town, 
1062, and established a half-way house to the East 
for the Dutch East India Co. Britain occupied Cape 
Cbloiiy, 1795-1803, and permanontly, 1806. Raias 
had already been made on the European settlement by 
KalliLs, who supplanted and di!cimated the earlier 
native inhabitants — Bushmen and Hottentots. Kaffir 
wars began in earnest, 1811, and ended in the establish- 
ment of the Koi River as boundary between wliitos and 
natives. 

Discontent with Brit, rule led to the Great Trek 
(1836-37), wliich in turn resulted in the colonisation of 
Natal (anne.xed by British, 1814) and the foundation 
by Boers of the South African Kepublio, 1849 (see 
Transvaal), and Orange Free State (q.v.), 1854. 
Constant disagroomonts ensued between the two 
Republics, between Boers and British, and between the 
Brit. Colonies and the Home Government. Attempts 
by Pretori us (1857) to unite the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, and by Sir George Grey, Gov. of the Cape, 
to federate the S. African States (1858), alike proved 
premature and futile. Brit. Kaffraria, colonised by 
Eng. and Ger. settlers, ^as annexed to Cape Colony, 
1865. Basutoland (g.v.) came under Brit, protection, 
1868. 

The discovery of diamonds near Kimberley 
(c. 1809), and simultaneous opening up of the Transvaal 
goldfields, brought about a great influx of immigrants 
from Britain and Europe, and accentuated the long- 
standing rivalries of Dutch-speaking and English- 
speaking S. Africans. In 1872, Lord Carnarvon, 
Sec. of State, proposed confederation of the S. African 
States, but again without avail. The Transkei was 
annexed to Capo Colony, 1878. The first Boer Yfar 
broke out, 1880, and ended 1881 without permanontly 
settling the variances of Boors and British (see 
Transvaal). 

Damaraland was annexed by Germany, 1883 ; 
Britain annexed Bechuanaland, 1885, Zululand, 1^87 ; 
Cape Colony annexed Kaffraria, 1886. In 1888 the 
first S. African Customs Union Conforenoe was held. 
In 1889 the Brit. S. Africa Co. received a Charter, 
and the development of Rhodesia [q.v.') began. Rail- 
ways were now pushed inland from Cape and Natal 
ports and Delagoa Bay (g.v.) ; and rivalry for Rand 
carrying trade commenced. 

The Jameson Raid, 1895, embittered Boer and 
Brit, relations. The Dutch found a strong champion 
of their position in Kruger (g.v.), the Brit, side was 
vigorously urged by Rhodes, Milner, and Chamberlain 
{qq.v.). I^nally the Uitlander franchise question led to 
a Boer ultimatum, and the South African War broke 
out, Oct. 12, 1899. The allied Transvaal and Free State 
foroes, commanded by Joubert (g.v.), invaded Natal and 
Cape territory, and lud sie^ to Ladysmith, Kimberley, 
and Mafeking. At first British met with series of 
reverses. At Modder Biver (Nov. 28) and Magers^ 
fonUin (Deo. 12), Cronje defeated Methoen, who under- 
took relief of Kimberley (defended by ICokowioh) ; Qatacre 
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WM beaten at 8tormbtrg (Deo. 10» 1809) ; while Bailer 
in attempting to relieve White in Ladysmith suffered 
disaster at Oolenao (Deo. 16). In January, 1900, Lord 
Roberts and Kitchener arrived, and the tide began to 
turn in Britain's favour. French relieved Kimoorley 
(Feb. 16) ; Oronje was forced to surrender at Paardeberg 
(Feb. 27) ; Ladysmith was relieved (Feb. 28). Roberts 
entered Bloemfontein (March 13), and annexed the 
Orange Free State (May 24); entered Johannesburg 
(May 31), Pretoria (Juno 6), and annexed TransvacJ 
(Sept. 1). Mafeking (defended by Baden -Powell) was 
relieved, May 17. 

By guerilla tactics — constant skirmishes, attacks on 
communications, etc. — ^the Boors (under Botha, Beyers, 
Delarey, De Wet, and others) gallantly held out till 
Kitchener (in supreme command since Roberts’ return) 
organised ‘ drives,’ block-houses, barbod-wiro defences, 
etc., and Concentration Camps for women, children, and 
refugees. Finally peace was signed at Vorooniging, 
May 31, 1902. The Boor forces wore estimated at 
c. 100,000 ; when war closed over 200,000 Brit, troops 
(including many volunteers and colonial contingents) 
were in the field. 

After a period of Crown Colony Government the 
IVansvaal and Orange River Colony received responsible 
Government (1900-7). Racial, railwa 3 % tariff, and 
other difficulties pointed the tidvisability of closer 
union of the S. African fcJtates. A National Convention 
met Oct. 12, 1908, and drew up a Constitution for the 
Union ol South Africa, which found acceptance. 
Natal favoured federation in preference to unification, 
but accepted the Constitution by referendum (1909). 
Imperial Parliament passed the S. A. Act, 1909, and 
Union came into force, May 31 , 1910. Lord Gladstone, 
first Gov, -Gen., invited Botha to form a ministry, 
which he did from members of Dutch-speaking parties 
united to form Nationalist party. Sir Leander Starr 
Jameson (succeeded, 1912, by Sir Thomas Smartt) 
became leader of Unionist party. The elimination of 
Hertzog (^'.v.) from the Cabinet caused a split (1913) 
between ministerial raoderatos and extremists. 

The Union of South Africa is a self-governing Brit. 
Dominion, formed ( 1 9 10) by the legislative Union of Capo 
Colony, IVansvaal, Natal, and Orange River Colony, 
now the original Provinces of Cape of Good Hope, 
Transvaal, Natal, and Orange Free State. The Union 
has a Gov.-Gon. and Parliament consisting of Senate 
and House of Assembly. Each province elects 8 
senators (for 10 years) and the Gov.-Gon. nominates 8. 
The Capo has 61 seats in House of Assembly, 
Transvaal 30, Natal and O.F.S. each 17 ; representa- 
tion will change according to growth of population. 
Maximum duration of each Parliament is five yearn. 
Pretoria is Seat of Administration ; Cape Town the 
Seat of Legislature ; there is no Union ‘ capital.’ 
Provincial capitals are Cape Town, Pretoria, Pieter- 
maritzburg, and Bloemfontein. Other important 
towns arc Johannesburg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, 
Kimborlev. For local administration purposes each 
province has an Administrator (app. for 6 vears), and a 
Provincial Council (elected for 3 years), wmoh can pass 
‘ ordinances * doahng with such matters os roads, 
bridges, etc., and school education (till 1916). Higher 
Education and all national questions are reserved for 
the Union Government and Parliament. Under the 
Constitution, English and Dutch languages enjoy 
equal rights. The Univ. of the Capo of Go(& Hope is 
an Examining Body ; various Colleges in the different 
provinoes ni^paro students for its degrees. A central 
teaching Univ. for South Africa is under consideration 
(1913). 

Law. — South African Law is mainly Roman Dutch. 
Criminal Law resembles that of England. The seat of 
the Supreme Court is Bloemfontein. 

Religion. — ’Ihero is no State Churcli. Principal 
denominations are Dutch Reformed Church, Church 
of England, Methodists, Presbyterians, and Roman 
Catholics. 

Pefenoe. — ^In addition to a permanent army the 


Defence Act, 1912, provides for a Citisen Force, all 
men between 21 and 26 beine liable to military training. 
The Union makes an annual money contribution to the 
Brit. Navy. There is a Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve, and at Simon’s Town an important Naval 
Station. 

Railwa 3 rs. — The South African Railways (like the 
principal harbours) are State-owned. The mileage 
exceeas 7000. They include former Cape Government 
Railways, Natal Government Railways, and Central 
South African Railways. 

Finance and Trade. — The financial relations between 
Union and Provinces are not yet (1913) definitely 
settled. In 1912-13 Revenue totalled £17,314,000; 
expenditure, £17,196,000. Imports wore valued at 
£37,000,000 (1911); exports over £67,000,000 (1911), 
£63,262,000 (1912). Chief imports are articles of food 
and drink, cotton manufactures, clothing and manu- 
factured goods of all kinds. Chief exports are gold, 
diamonds, wool, ostrich feathers, hides and skins, 
mohair, maize, coal, copper, tin, etc. Chief industries 
are agriculture, sheep and ostrich farming ; mining 
(gold, diamonds, coal, copper, etc.) ; fruit-growing, 
sugar-planting, etc. There are as yet few manufac- 
tures in South Africa. 

Inhabitants. —Whites are outnumbered by nearly 
4 to 1. About half the white pop. are of Duten 
descent. English-speaking inhabitants are chiefly 
centred in towns. Many colonials are of Fr. Huguenot 
and of Gcr. descent. Inhabitants of non-European 
descent include over 4,000,000 natives (t.c. pure- 
blooded Kaffirs, Zulu, etc.), besides coloured people 
(half-castcs), Inflians, Malaya, etc. The area m sq. 
miles and pop. of the Union are as follows : — 



Area. 

Pop. (1911). 

Cape . 

270,095 

2.564-, 065 (583,177 whites) 

Transvaal . 

110,000 

l,liS6,212 (420,831 whites) 

Natal . 

35,371 

1,194,043 (98,582 whites) 

Orange Free 
State 

60,000 

528,174 (176,435 wliitos) 

i 

Union . 

481,366 

5,073,394 (1,278,026 whites) 


The united pop. of the Colonies now forming 
the Union was at 1904 census 6,176,824, including 
1,116,806 whites. See also Cap£ or Good Hope, 
Transvaal, Natal, Okanue Free State, Basuto- 
land, ZuLULAND, Swaziland, Beohuanaland, 
Rhodesia, Transkeian Tbbmtories, German 
South-West Africa, Portuouese East Africa. 

Worsfold, Union of South Africa (1912) ; Colvin, 
Romance of South Africa^ and The Cape of Adventure ; 
Theal, History of South Africa ; Bryce, Impressions of 
South Africa ; Amery, “ Times ” History of the War, 
1899-1902 ; Stow, Native Races of South Africa ; Native 
Races of South Africa, edit, by Native Races Committee ; 
Mendelssohn, South African Bibliography, 

SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC, see TbaNSVAAL. 

SOUTH AMBOY (40® 30' N., 74® 18' city 
at mouth of Raritan, Middlesex County, New Yor^ 
U.S.A. ; manufactures pottery; port for shipping coal 
Pop. (1910) 7007. 

SOUTH AMERICA, see America. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA (26® to 38® S., 129® to 141® 
E.), central state of Australia; extended right across 
the continent from N. to S. till 1911, when Northern 
Territory was ceded to Commonwealth ; bounded E. 
by Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria ; S. by 
the Ind. Ocean ; W. by Western Australia ; area, 380,070 
sq. miles. The S. coast on the E. has the estuary of 
Murray River at Encounter Bay, Gulf of St. Vinoent 
(with Kangaroo Is. at its mouth), and Spencer Gulf ; 
the last runs inland for over 200 miles, and from its 
head northward are the basins of Lake Torrens 
and Lake Eyre ; to W. of Lake Torrens is Lake 
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Gairdneir. Along Northern Territory coast is a flat 
strip ; interior forms part of central plateau of 
continent ; desert region in W. ; crossed by various 
mountain ranges (Flinders, Stuart, Oawlor, Musgrave) ; 
S.E. drained by Murray Eiver, There is a consider- 
able variation in temperature and rainfall; mean 
summer temperature is 73° Fahr., winter mean, 63® ; 
annual rainfall at Adelaide averages about 20 inches ; 
in interior it is as low as 6 inches. 

The Northern Territory was discovered by the Portu- 
guese, and S. A. first permanently colonised by the 
British in 1836 ; the discovery of copper in 1843 led to 
increased prosperity, and the colony became an autono- 
mous state in 1856 ; joined Commonwealth of Australia, 
1900 ; sends 6 Senators and 7 Representatives to Federal 
Parliament. State administration is carried out by a 
gov., nominated by Brit. Government and assisted 
by an executive council; there is a Parliament con- 
sisting of a TiOgislative Council and a House of 
Assembly (elected by adult suffrage). The capital is 
Adelaide. Over 2000 miles of railways (State) are in 
operation ; laying of Trans-Continental Railway from 
Port Augusta to Western Australia (Kalgoorlio) was 
begun, 1912 ; N. to S. trans- Australian railway is also 
projected. Agriculture is principal industry ; live stock 
largely raised; wheat, oats, and barley produced; 
oranges, olives, and other fruits are grown. Minerals 
include copper, iron, silver-lead, gold ; manufactures 
wines, olive oil, flour ; exports wool, wheat, flour, 
copper, skins and hides, frozen moat, live stock, gold, 
wine, dairy produce, fruit. Education is free and 
obligatory; principal religious denominations, Anglican, 
R.C., Wesleyan, Presbyterian. Pop. (1911) 408,658. 

Ryan, South Australia (1911) ; Searcy, In Australian 
Tropics (1009); Gordon, Handbook of South Australia 
(1908). 

SOUTH BEND (41° 36' N., 86® 14' W.), city, on 
St. Joseph, capital, St. Joseph County, Indiana, U.S.A. ; 
carriage and wagon works. Pop. (1910) 63,864. 

SOUTH BETHLEHEM (40° 38' N., 76° 20' W.), 
town, on Lehigh, Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. ; seat of Lehigh University (1865); iron and 
steel manufactures. Pop. (1910) 19,973. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, see Caromna. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, see Dakota, South. 

SOUTH GEORGIA (64° 30' S., 37° W,), un- 
inhabited Brit, island, S. Atlantic. 

SOUTH HADLEY (42° 20' N., 72° 36' W.), town, 
on (Connecticut, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures paper. Pop, (1910) 4894. 

SOUTH HOLLAND (62° N., 4° 30' E.), province, 
Netherlands, bordering on North Sea ; generally 
flat ; much of it below sea-level ; fertile and well 
cultivated ; flourishing manufactures ; contains cities 
of The Hague (capital), Rotterdam, and Leiden. Pop. 
1,390,774. 

SOUTH MELBOURNE (37° 61' S., 144° 68' E.), 
town, on Yarra-Yarra, Victoria, Australia. Pop. 46,000. 

SOUTH MOLTON (61° 1' N., 3° 49' W.), town, 
on Mole, Devonshire, England. 

SOUTH NORWALK (41° 7' N., 73° 25' W.), city, 
on Long Island Sound, Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures machinery, hardware. Pop, 
(1910) 8968. 

SOUTH OMAHA (41° 14' N., 95° 66' W.), city, 
Douglas 0)unty, Nebraska, U.S.A. ; slaughtering and 
pacing industries. Pop. (1910) 26,269. 

SOUTH ORANGE (40° 46' N., 74° 17' W.), resi- 
dential town, Essex County, New Jersey, U.S.A, ; con- 
tains Seton Hall College (R.C.). Pop. (1910) 6014. 

SOUTH, ROBERT (1634-1716), AngUcan divine ; 
staunch defender of monarchy after Restoration, and 
engaged in controversy with Walter Sherlock. 

SOUTH SEA BUBBLE, Eng. scheme for liquida- 
ting national debt. Harley, opposed by Walpole, 
advocated incorporation of South Sea Company, 1711, 
which, in return for monopoly of trade to Span. America, 
took over floating debt of £10,000,000; and later 
national debt of over £30,000,000. Only one voyage 


was made to South Seas, but publio, enoonraged by 
government, eagerly took up shares, which rose from 
£100 to £1000 ; crash came at close of 172(^ when chief 
shareholders and promoters sold out; widesprei^ ruin 
followed; members of government found guilty in 
inquiry that followed ; result, Walpole attawed 
chief power, and restored country’s credit. 

SOUTH SHETLAND ISLANDS (62° S., 60® W.), 
volcanic archipelago, in Antarctic Ocean. 

SOUTH SHIELDS (64® 69' N., 1° 26' W.), seaport, 
at mouth of Tyne, Durham, England ; manufactures 
glass; shipbuilding; exports coal. Pop. (1911) 
108,649. 

SOUTHALL NORWOOD, market-town, Middle- 
sex, England, 9 miles W. of London ; chemical works. 
Pop. (1911) 26,327. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—!!) (60° 64' N., 1° 23' W.) 
seaport, parliamentary and county borough, llamp- 
shiro (Southampton is also the census title of county), 
England ; 8ituat<xl between Itchen and Test Rivers ; 
has remains of old fortifications, including the Bar 
Gate, dating from XI. cent. ; publio buildings include 
Domus Dei Hospital and Hartley University College ; 
in neighbourhood are Netley Alilitary Hospital and 
ruins of Netloy Abbey; has splendid harbour, with 
large docks ; most important mail-packet station in 
England. The Royal Southern and Royal Southamp- 
ton Yacht Clubs have their headquarters here. Pop. 
(1911) 119,039. (2) (40° 62' N., 72° 65' W.) town, 
summer resort, on Long Island, Suffolk County, New 
York, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 2509. 

SOUTHAMPTON, COUNTY OP, see Hamp- 
SHIKK. 

SOUTHAMPTON, EARLDOM OF.— The first 
earl was Eng. admiral, Wiluam Fitzwilliam (c. 
1490-1642). The first earl of second creation, 
Thomas Wriotiieslby (1605-60), held office under 
Henry VIII. — Henry Wxiothesley, 3rd Earl of South- 
ampton (1673-1624), Eng. courtier and patron of 
Shakespeare and other poets ; to him wore addressed 
both Venus and Adonis and Lwcrece, and ho is believed 
by many critics to have been the W. H. to whom the 
Sonnets were dedicated ; imprisoned for complicity in 
Essex’s plot against EUzaboth. — Thomas Weiothbs- 
LEY, 4th earl (1607-67), Royalist in Civil War. 

SOUTHBRIDGE (42° 6' N., 72° 3' W.), town, on 
Quinobaug, Worcester County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
cotton and optical goods. Pop. (1910) 12,592. 

SOUTHGOTT, JOANNA (1760-1814), Eng. re- 
ligious mystic who became mad, wrote books and had 
many followers. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA (61° 32' N., 0° 43' E.), sea- 
side resort, at mouth of Thames, Essex, England. Pop. 
(1911) 62,723. 

SOUTHERN CROSS, so© under CROSS. 

SOUTHEY, ROBERT (1774-1843), Eng. poet and 
prose-writer ; b. Bristol ; ed. Westminster and Balliol 
Coll., Oxford; m, (1) Edith Pricker, Mrs. Coleridge’s 
sister, 1795 ; (2) Caroline Bowles, the poetess, 1839 ; 
a hard worker ; unfortunate married life ; children 
died and first wife went mad; S.’s mind also failed 
before his death ; lived at Keswick, and included 
among ‘ Lake Poets ’ ; long supported Coleridge’s 
family; app. Poet Laureate, 1813. His poems in- 
clude^oan of Arc (1796), Thalaba (1801), Modoc 
(1805), Curse of Kehama (1810), Roderick the Goth (1814), 
V ision of J udgment (1821); narrative faculty, rh;^hmio 
swung, ballads, and Oriental subjects gave S. certain 
vogue as poet. His greatest work, however, is in prose 
— lAfe of Nelson (1813: his masterpiece), History of 
Brazil (1810-19), History of Peninsular War (1822-32), 
Lives of Bunyan, Wesley, Cowper, etc., and contribu- 
tions to Quarterly. S. & a master of plain, porous, 
straightforward prose. Dowden, Life (1879 : E.M.L.). 

SOUTHGATE, residontial town, 8 miles N. of 
London, Middlesex, England. Pop. (1911) 33,613. 

SOUTHINGTON (41® 7' N., 72° 61' W.), town, 
on Quinnipiac, Hartford County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures cutlery, hardware. Pop. (1910) 3714, 
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80UTH0LD (41® 5' N., 72® 25' W.)» town, summer whether any objective reality corresponds to the 
resort, on Long. Island, Suffolk County, New York, conception of s. The objective method treats s. 

U.S.A. (like time) as really existing, like things of the world. 

SOUTHPORT (63® 38' N., 3® 1' W.)» watering- Modern philosophy, beginning with Berkeley, follows 
place on Irish Sea, Lancashire, England. Pop. (1911) subjective method; existence only in the mind. 

61,b60. Kant affirms s. and time the conditions of experience, 

SOUTHSEA (60® 47' N., 1® 6' W.), seaside resort, referring to phenomena, not noumona, and belonging 
Hampshire, England, forming part of Portsmouth. to mind’s own constitution. See Psychology. 

SOUTHWARK, municipal borough, on S. side of SPADIX, see Spathb. 

Thames, London, England; cathedral. Pop. (1911) SPAIN, EspaS? a (36® to 43® N.,0®W. to 3® E.), king- 

191,951. dom in S.W. Europe, forming larger part of Iberian 

SOUTHWELL (63° 4' N., 0® 68' W.), city, Notting- peninsula ; bounded on N. by Bay of Biscay and France, 
hamshiro, England ; cathedral, founded Vll. cent. W. by Atlantic Ocean and Portugal, S. and E. by 
SOUTHWELL, ROBERT (c. 1561-95), Eng. Mediterranean ; length from N. to S. about 660 miles ; 

priest and poet; became H.C. priest of Society of breadth, 650 miles; area, 190,050 sq. miles; Spain is 
Jesus, 1584, but in 1695, after prolonged imprisonment, scparat(^d from African coast by Straits of Gibraltar 
he was tried on the charge of treason and hanged at (minimum width about 90 miles) ; seaboard, 1400 
Tyburn. Most of his poems and tracts were written miles ; coast rocky in N. and N.W. ; S. and E. 

in prison ; ouphuistic in stylo. coasts generally flat ; few indentations (Gulf of Cadiz, 

SOUTHWOLD (62® 20' N., 1® 41' E.), seaport, Gulf of Valencia); several prominent Capes, e.g. 

watering-place, on North Sea, Suffolk, England. 'IWifa (most southerly point), Gata, and Palos, S.E. ; 

SOUZA -BOTELHO, ADELAIDE FILLEUL, Nao, Tortosa, and Creux, N.E.; Pefias, N. ; Ortcgal, 

N.W. ; Finistorre, 
Hoca, W. ; Sao Vicente 
and Trafalgar, S.W. 

Suxiaoe generally 
is mountainous; in- 
terior consists mainly 
of tableland known 
as the Meaeta with 
average elevation of 
2000 -.3000 ft., and 
divided by several 
mountain ranges run- 
ning mostly from E. 
to W. The Meseta 
consists chieHy of 
Areheean and PalfiB- 
ozoic rocks, covered 
to a large extent with 
Mesozoic strata. Fold 
mountains lie to N. 
( Cantabrian - Pyrenean 
system) and S. (An- 
dalusian system) of 
Meseta. Chief Moun- 
tain Ranges are 
Pyrenees in N.W. 
(forming boundary be- 
tween Franco and 
Spain), with Mala- 
detta, or Pico Nethou 
(11,165 ft.). Mt. 

Perdu (10.994 ft.); 

COUNTESS DE (17.55-1836), Fr. authoress; wroto Cantabrian Mts. in N., a continuation of Pyrenees, 
novels of analysis and observation ; best are Ad^le with Penas de Europe (8746 ft.) ; Sierra do 
de Sinange, Emile et Adolphe, Eughie de Hothelin. Guadarrama, with Pico de Ponalara (7890 ft.), and 
SOVEREIGN, Brit, gold coin, worth £1 sterling ; Montes de Toledo in central region ; Sierra de 
originally issued by Henry Vll., bearing his effigy, Gredos, with Plaza Almanzor (8730 ft.) and Sierra 
hence name ; present value fixed, 1817 ; standard de Gata, W. ; Sierra Nevada, with lofty Mulahayon 
weight, 123-274 grains troy ; pure gold. (11,420 ft.), S. Principal Rivers are Douro {Due.ro), 

SOWERBY BRIDGE (63° 63' N., 1° 65' W.), town, Tagus {Tajo), Guadiana, and Guadalquivir flowing into 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England; cotton and woollen Atlantic; Ebro, Guadalaviar, Juyar, Segura, Llo- 
mills. Pop. (1911) 11,350. bregat, Almanzora, Almeira, Guadalfeo, flow into 

SOW-THISTLE {SonchuA), genus of plants, order Mediterranean; Bidassoa, Nalon, and Rivideo in 
Compositffi; Common S. {S. oleraceus), 2-3 1t. high, N, ; few Lakes— M ar Minor in Murcia, Albufora 
has yellow flowers. in Valencia, Laguna de la Janda in Cadiz. 

SOTER, ALEXIS BENOtT (1809-58), Fr. cook; Climate of tableland is dry and hot \rith frequent 
settled in London ; sent by Government to control hot winds and scanty rainfall (10 to 20 in.); N. and 
public kitchens during Irish famine (1847) ; reformed N.W. are mild, with rainfall of 40 to 166 in. ; districts 
food-supply in Crimean War ; wrote books on cookery, are sub-tropical and have tho mildest winters in 
SOZOMEN, Hermeias Sozomknus (c. 400-43), Europe. Flora is varied ; N. maritime provinces 
advocate and ecclesiastical historian ; wrote Ekklesi- have central European vegetation ; most of ^ the 
astike Hiatoria, in nine vol’s, giving history of Church, central region contains stepne-liko vegetation, chiefly 
324-439 ; l^rrowed largely from Socrates’ Church esparto grass ; flora of Mediterranean districts is 
History, tropical. Fauna belongs to the Mediterranean sub- 

SPA (60® 28' N., 6® 62' E.), watering-place, Li^ge, region of the Paleearotio region and includes wolf, 
Belgium ; mineral springs. Pop. 8600. bear, lynx, fox. chamois, ibex, genet, Barbary ape on 

SPACE. — Philosophy treats the problem as to Gibraltar (g.r.), porcupine, etc . ; numerous reptiles. 
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ftmpWWan*, and beautiful butterflies; many birds 
— ^lesr vultures, falcons, kites, snipe, partridge, 
flamingo, quails, etc. 

HISTORY. 

The earliest inhabitants of Spain were Ibwiitans. 
Their language and blood are preserved in tho 
Basque Provinces (< 7 .v.). The Basques claim to 
be tho oldest race in Europe. Phoenician traders, 
passing the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), founded 
Cadiz, c. 1100 b.o., and other towns. Celtic tribes 
crossed the Pyrenees, c. 600 B.O., and mingling with 
Iberians begot * Celtiberians.* Gk. settlements on the 
Mediterranean shores were taken by Carthaginians 
who invaded Spain, IV. cent. b.c. ; Hasdrubal founded 
Cartagena, 242 B.o. Then came Romans, who expelled 
the Carthaginians c. 200 B.O., after tho Second Punic 
War {q.v.). Spain became a Rom. province (Num- 
antia resisted gallantly till 133 B.c.) ; its inhabitants 
became Latinised and contributed famous names to 
Rom. history and lit. To-day magnificent Rom. 
remains {e.g. at Segovia) and tho Span, language 
testify tho thoroughness and durability of Rome’s 
conquest. In V. cent. A.D. Vandals ana Suevi over- 
ran Spain. On Rome’s invitaton, Visigoths followed, 
overcame these invaders, adopted tho Horn, faith and 
tongue, and ruled tho whole peninsula till VIII. cent., 
when Moslem inroads began. Roderick, tho ‘ Last of 
the Goths,’ fell (711) at Xeres, fighting Berber hordes 
under Tarik. 

Tho ‘ Moors,* or Saracens, quickly mastered most of 
Spain, and during eight cent’s of possession made an 
indeliblo impression on race, language, place-names, 
customs, commerce, art, architecture, and culture, 
at tho same time themselves becoming Europeanised 
and absorbed to a largo extent. The enervate Goths 
wore powerless to resist. The down-trodden Jews 
welcomed the Arabs. On the whole the native Spanish 
accepted the conquest plswsidly. Pbdato, the Goth, 
however, maintained Span, independence in Asturias 
(the cradle of Span, liberty), where he ruled (718-37). 
In 766 Abd-er-Rahman established tho great Omraayad 
Caliphate of Coedoba, independent of the Muham- 
madan Empire across tho Mediterranean. Under 
Axfonso I. of Ajsturiaa (739-67), Galicia {q.v.) was 
recovered. Charlemagne failed to rescue Saragossa 
and was defeated at Eoncemxilles, 778, but Louis L 
recovered Barcelona, 801. Catalonia {q.v.) became 
independent, 874, and Navarrb {q.v.) soon after. 

In 924 Asturias was united with Galicia in the 
kingdom of Lbon, which in turn was united with 
Casiilb under Fbedinand L, 1037. Toledo was 
recaptured, 1085 ; New Castile was added to Old 
Castile; and AuroNSO VI. (1072-1109) became ‘Em- 
peror of Spain.* The valiant Cid took Valencia (1094). 
Meanwhile the Caliphate of Cordoba hod been dismem- 
bered, and fresh bands of invaders from Airioa over- 
ran Spain ; Christians wore hard pressed, but on the 
whole held their own. The Almoravides came c. 1090, 
the fanatical Almo hades, c. 1160, to succour their 
fellow-Muslims in Spain. The Moors gained several 
victories, but lost Saragossa (1118), which became 
capital of kingdom of Aragon {q.v.). In 1139 Portu- 
gal (^.v.) became a separate kingdom under Alfonso I., 
whose father, Henry of Burgundy, had received from 
Castile the Countship of Poriucalia for servioes against 
the Moor. The Almohades wore crushed by Alfonso 
VIII. at Las Navas de Tolosd, 1212. Castile and Leon 
were firmly united (1230) under Fxrdinand 1X1., 
Saint Fernando, who took Cordova (1236), Murcia 
(1243), and Seville (1248). Cadiz fell to his son 
Alfonso X., the Learned^ 1262, and Jer6z, 1264. 

Jaimb 1. of Aragon, who had extended his rule to 
Balearic Isles (c. 1230), conquered Valencia, 1238, 
which Moors had recaptured after the Cid’s death. 
Barcelona, which with Catalonia had been united to 
Aragon, 1149, became a great Mediterranean port, 
with a famous code of maritime law {Consulado del 
Mar), Aragon*s eyes were generally turned towards 


tho sea and Europe — away from Spain ; Sicily came 
under its House, 1282. Castile, therefore, had the 
chief part in reclaiming ^ain from the infidel Before 
the end of XIII. cent. G^ranada {q.v.) alone remained 
under Moorish domination. 

The XIV. and XV. cent*8 were marked by eonsti- 
tutional struggles in the Span, kingdoms between 
monarchs, nobles, and people. The rights of 
Aragonese nobles were embodied in tho Fueros de 
Sobrarbe^ which empowered them to d^se any king 
who broke its provisions. Alfonso the Learned (1262- 
84) drew up the Siete Partidas, codifying C^tilian 
Law. Towns banded themselves together to protect 
their privileges, but royal power gradually increased, 
and by XVI. cent, had gained the day. Pedro the 
Cruel (1360-69), the Black Prince’s ally, was murdered 
and succeeded by his half-bro., Henry of Trastamaba, 
whose descendants ruled Castile badly for 100 years. 

Isabella of Costilo (d. 1504), who had secretly 
married Ferdinand of Aragon (1469), succeeded her 
half-bro., Heniw IV., in 1474. Ferdinand (d. 1616) 
became king of Aragon in 1479, and the two great 
Span, kingdoms wore thus firmly united. Tho reig^ 
oi these ‘ Catholic kings * is memorable. They uni- 
fied Spain ; they captured Granada, the Moors last 
stronghold (1492); expelled the Moors and Jews, 
introduced the Inquisition, and under Xiraonos’ guid- 
ance kindle<l Span, bigotry ; they sent out Cblumbus 
and inaugurated Spain’s conquest of tho New World. 
Naples and Sicily were conquered, 1604 (thanks to 
Gonsalvo do Cordova), and Navarre annexed, 1616. 
In Italy Ferdinand was defeated at Ravenna (1612) by 
French. Ferdinand and Isabella had no son ; of their 
daughters, Isabel had married the Prince of Portugal ; 
Catherine had married Henry VIII. ; Joanna the Mad 
had married Philip of Austria, and their son, Carlos I. 
(1616-66), inherited all Spain, Burgundy, Nether- 
lands, Two Sicilies, and Sardinia. (Carlos was soon 
elected Emperor Charles V. At Villalar (1521) was 
crushed the Communers rising against the Hapsburg 
king, and despotism was firmly established. Great 
conquests were made in America — Mexico, Peru, Chile, 
West Indies, Florida (1620-40). Franco was humbled 
and Francis I. captured at Pavia { 1525) ; Charles was 
crowned king of Italy, 1629; Tunis was taken, 1535; 
Charles abdicated, 1556, and died, 1558. 

Under his grandson, Philip II. (1656-98), husband 
of Mary, Queen of England, Spain’s glory was further 
enhanced ; Portugal, with its oversea possessions, was 
incorporated (1680) on failure of tho male line of the 
royal house ; tho hVench were defeated at St Quentin 
(1567) and Oravelines, and made peace of C&teau- 
Cambresis (1659). The Tiuks were crushed at Lepanto 
by Span, and Venetian fleets, 1671. With Cervantes 
and Velasquez Span. lit. and art were at their zenith. 
Tho fanatical king of Spain was recognised as cham- 
pion of Catholic Christendom — sworn enemy, there- 
fore, of Prot. England Signs of approaching downfall, 
however, were not lacking ; under Alva’s regency the 
Netherlands revolted, 1668, and United Province^ were 
formed, 1681 ; the Grand Armada was destroyed, 1688, 
and Ca^z burned by Eng. seadogs, 1696. The southern 
provinces of Netberlancb wore made a separate king- 
dom under Philip’s nephew. Archduke of Austria. 

Under Philip III. (1693-1621), Spain’s power waned. 
The expulsion of Moriscos {q.v.), 1609, greatly reduced 
population in numbers and industry. I^der Philip IV. 
(1621-65) Netherlands renounced allegiance, 1621 ; 
independence recognised, 1648. Heavy taxation for 
Fr. wars and Olivare’s attempts to impose Castilian 
institutions on rest of Spain provoked Civil War; 
Portugal revolted and set up house of Braganza, 1640 ; 
Catalonia also rebelled, 1640 ; French won victories 
at Rocroi (1643), Dunkirk (1658), etc. ; by Treaty of 
Westphalia (ending Thirty Years War) l^ain recog- 
nised independence of Netherlands, 1648 ; Jamaica was 
captured by English, 1663. Feeble-minded Carlos IL 
p666-1700) continued Fr. wars, and dying without issue 
bequeathed the War of Spanish Succession (q.v.) 1701-14. 
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The Pr. candidate, Pinrip V. (1700-46), was finally 
recognised by Peace ^ Utrecht (1713), and Bourbon 
dynasty succeeded Hapsbarg. Britain, which had 
opposed Philip’s claim, retain^ Gibraltar, taken 1704. 
The Quadruple Alliance (Britain, France, Austria, 
Holland) was formed, 1718, to counteract Span, minister 
Alberoni's schemes. After exhausting wars in Italy, 
Spain recovered Two Sicilies (1735) from Austrians. 

Fbbdikand VI. (1746-59) had a more peaceful reign, 
and Carlos III. (1759-88) gave illusory promise of a 
period of revival Many sadly needed internal reforms 
were introduced. British captured Manila and Havana, 
and helped to repel Span, invasion of Portugal 1762. 
Gibraltar triumphantly resisted combined Fr. and Span, 
siege (1779-82), and Kodney defeated Span, fleet of! 
Cape St. Vincent (1780). Carlos IV. (1788-1808) 
waged war against France (1793-95), then with France 
and Holland against Britain (1796-1802), sustaining 
second defeat off Cape St. Vincent, 1797. At Trafalgar, 
1805, Pr. and Span, fleets were destroyed. 

Portugal refusing to observe Berlin Decrees, Napoleon, 
hoodwinking Godov, entered Spain, forced Charles IV. 
to resign, set asii^e his son, Ferdinand V., installed 
Joseph Bonaparte as king, 1808, and began Peninsular 
War iq.v.), 1808-14. Fbrdinand V., on his restora- 
tion, 1814, abolished new constitution framed at Cadiz, 
181 i and reinstituted the Inquisition. The XIX. cent, 
saw Spain’s Amer. Empire dispersed ; Florida was sold 
to U.S.A., 1819 ; Peru and Central States revolted, 
1821 ; Bolivar freed Venezuela, New Granada, and 
Bolivia ; Chile became independent, 1822, Mexico in 
1826. Meanwhile Civil War shook Spain at home, 
1820-23. With Fr. support Ferdinand suppressed re- 
volution and established despotism ; and on birth of 
daughter, Isabella (1830), abolished Salic Law (estab- 
lished 1713). On Ferdinand’s death (1833), Civil War 
broke out between supporters of Isabella II. (1833- 
68) and Carlists, who upheld claims of Don Carlos, 
Ferdinand’s brother ; Carlists, strong in N., were sub- 
dued, 1840. Quoon mother, Maria Cristina, acted as 
regent till 1841, Espartoro till 1843, when Isabella came 
of age. Continual constitutional troubles reached a 
head, 1868, when Prim and Serrano led revolution which 
ended in Isabella’s flight to France. After a provisional 
Government, Amadeus of Savoy, son’of Victor Emanuel, 
was chosen king, 1870, only to abdicate, 1873, owing to 
Carlist insurrections. 

A repubho was declared 1873, during second Carlist 
War (1872-76), on behalf of Don Carlos’ son, but in 1876 
Bourbons were restored, Isabella’s son, Alfonso XII. 
(1875-86), becoming king; constitutional monarchy 
was established, 1876. Alfonso XIII. (1886- ), 

Alfonso XII.’8 posthumous son, came of age 1902, 
his mother, Maria Cristina, acting as regent meanwhile. 
Insurrections arose in Cuba, 1895, against Span, mis- 
governmont, and, Spain refusing U.S.A.’s demand for 
Cuban independence, the Spanish- American War (g.v.) 
broke out, 1898, when the last of Spain’s groat over- 
sea possessions (^Cuba and Philippines) were lost. Of 
late years campaigns in Morocco (q.v.), religious, labour, 
and other troubles have retarded progress, and Portiig. 
Revolution (1910) has encouraged republican hopes in 
Spain; Carlists anticipate a repubho, followed by re- 
storation of monarchy and estabbshment of Carhst 
dynasty in person of Don Jaime de Bourbon. 

Burke, History of Spain to Death of Ferdinand the 
Caiholic (1900); Hume, Spain, 1479-178$ (1898); 
Modem Spain, 1788-1898 (1899). 

Lanffuago.— The Span. language is a Romance 
tongue, descended from Lathi. Celtic and Germanic 
invaders adopted it ; the Moors failed to obhterate 
it ; from all the conquerors of Spain, it borrowed 
words and enriched its vocabulary. Various dialects 
arose owing to political and geographical causes, in 
Asturias, Galioia, Navarre, Castile, Aragon, Catalonia, 
etc. Castilian triumphed and became the standard 
literary language of Spain (XIII. cent.). The Catalan 
tot^ue and Limousin of the old troubadours are akin 
to Provencal (q.v.), Galician to Portuguese. Spanish, 


carried to the New World, where millions in S. end 
Central America speak it, has developed local peculi- 
arities. The vocabulary is very wealthy and the 
language euphonious. The Basque language, quite 
apart, preserves the tongue of the Iberians, if not even 
earlier aborigines ; some 500,000 people speak it and 
guard it jealously. 

Spanish Literature may be said to begin with 
Spain’s Latinisation (IT. cent. B.o.). The Senecas, 
Lucan, Martial, Quintilian, are among Span, con- 
tributors to Latin lit. Between the disruption of the 
Rom. Empire and the struggle for Span, independence, 
lit. in Spain was confined to the Moors, who greatly 
promoted learning by Arabic treatises on philosophy, 
science, etc., and translations of classics (e.g. Averroes’ 
Aristotle). 

The Gd’s exploits against the Saracens at length 
inspired Span, minstrels, especially the Castilian writer 
of the epio Poema del Cid (c. 1160). The first Span, 
poet whose name w® know was Gonzalo de Bbroeo 
( fl. c. 1226). Some early bards used Catalonian, 
Limousin, and Galician (see Language), but Alfonso 
X., the Learned (d. 1284), who greatly fostered Span, 
lit., assured Castilian linguistic supremacy. For liim 
were prepared in Castilian the Siete Partidas (code of 
laws), and Orande y Generate Historia, which, though 
comparatively sober, reflects the heroic ago, like tho 
chronicles, romances, etc., of this mediseval period. 
Didactic and satirio versos, songs, hymns, etc., were 
also composed by such XlV.-cent. poets as Don Juan 
Manuel, Juan Riz, Lopez de Ayala. But, above 
all, Romances, prose and poetic, captivated the Span, 
imagination — cycles of Troy, Alexander, Arthur, 
Charlemagne, and particularly Amadis do Gaul ; 
Spain simply revelled in supernatural Romances of 
Chivalry, whoso extravagance affected England and 
other countries. 

Marquis Enrique de Vtllena, Marquis de 
Santillana, Juan dr Mena, Perez de Guzman, and 
other poets adorned tho Court of John II. (1406-54). 
But tho dawn of the Golden Age of Span. lit. was 
heralded by Bosoan and Garcilaso (d. 1636), the 
lyric poets who introduced the Ital. Renaissance 
influence into Spain, and with it more grace, artistry, 
and variety of form and subject. Diego de Mendoza 
(d. 1676) wrote classical poems and history ; Montb- 
MAYOB of Portugal produced in Spanish an elevated 
pastoral romance — Diana, imitated in Cervantes* 
Oalatea; Fernando de Herrera composed classical 
odes, Luis de Leon, lyrics of great dignity and purity ; 
Castillbjo (d. 1666) championed the old romantic 
stylo. 

The absurdities of the heroic romance, however, 
were soon to be laughed to scorn by Cervantes (1547- 
1616), the greatest figure in Span. lit. ; while the writer 
of the famous Lazarillo de Tormea (c. 1660) — perhaps 
Diego do Mendoza — established the popularity of the 
realistic Picaresque novel (q.v.), tho typo afterwards 
favoured by Lesage, Defoe, Fielding, and others. 

Rehgious representatives (reheved by farcical inter- 
ludes), pastoral plays, eclogues, and dramatic novels 
{e.g. Fernando de Rojas’ Celestina, c. 1600) bad paved 
the way for real Drama, in which Span, genius found 
natural expression, for a time surpassing all Europe. 
Erudite dramatists oopled the ancients; others uied 
tho stage to enforce morals ; national Span, drama 
came with the XVI. cent., ushered in by Tobbbs 
Nahabro, and popularised by Lope db Rued a, whom 
Cervantes admired. Cervantes himself wrote plays 
(at first eschewing the involved and unnatural plots 
then becoming fashionable) ; but in fertility was 
far excelled by Lope de Vega (1662-c. 1636), whoso 
inventive, dramatic, poetic gifts were displayed in 2000 
plays and in other works. The Span. Comedy as he 
shaped it has been described as a ’ dramatic novel ’ in 
principle. 

Other famous dramatists and poets of this illustrious 
period are the ’ Span. Horaces,’ the brothers Abobnsola 
( b. c. 1566); tne classical poet, Viobnte Esfinel 
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(d. 1634) ; the fantastical OoKaoBA (1561-1627), the 
Span. Marini or Ly]y, who introduced the Estilo CvUo ; 
Juan pb Mabiaba (d. 1623), the historian ; Qubybdo 
(1680-1646), the ^eat satirist, who mocked the 
Gongorists* ‘New Art*; Villkoas (1695-1069), the 
graceful Span. Anacreon ; and Caldeeon (1600-81) 
who, in fine poetry, maintained the glories of Span, 
drama. Antonio pb Solis, Augustin Mobeto, 
Fbancisco db Ro^as, Tieso db Moijno, Quillen pe 
Castbo are among Calderon’s many contemporaries, 
followers, and fellow>dramatiats. 

After tMs great national outburst came a period of 
decadence in the XVIII. cent., when Fr. models were 
greatly copied. Melenpbz Valpbz wrote graceful 
poetry, Mobatin (1737-80), praiseworthy tragedies, 
Ramon pe la Cbuz, estimable comedies. 

About the mid-XIX. cent, a Royival began. 
Espbonobpa, Saavspba, and others introduced 
Romanticism ; and a number of recent and living 
writers have attained European reputation as poets, 
dramatists, novelists, and scholars. Here mention can 
only be made of Zobrilla (1817-93), Pedro Alaroon 
(1833-98), PE Valeba (1824-1906), Pebp:z Galdos, 
Ramon db Campoamob, Josii Eohboabay, the 
dramatist, Menandbz y Pblayo, Abmando Palaoio 
Valpes, and Emilio Febbabi, the poet. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, History of Span. Literature 

Art, see Painting, Aeohiteoture. 

Colonies. — Spain’s once vast colonies have almost 
all been lost (see History). A few possessions in Africa 
alone remain. The Canary Islands are treated as an 
inte^al part of Spain ,* Ceuta forms a province with 
Cadiz. In Morocco, Spain also occupies Melilla, 
Alhucemas, Gomora, Chaferinas Islands, and various 
* presidios.’ On W. coast of Africa Spain has Rio de 
Oro and Adrar ; Span. Guinea (Muni River Settle* 
ments) ; Fernando Po, Elobey, Aimabon, Corisco, and 
other islands in Gulf of Guinea. 

Defence. — Mihtary service is compulsory ; before 
1912 conscription prevailed. Peace strength of Army 
(1912) was c. 116,000 men; war strength c. 600,000. 
Navy, destroyed in Span.-Araer. War, is being recon- 
structed. Fleet consisted (1912) of 1 battleship, 3 first- 
class cruisers, 1 second-class, 2 third-class, 4 destroyers, 
besides small and obsolete vessels. 

Products and Industries. — ^Agriculture is the main 
occupation ; 60 per cent, of the total area is under 
cultivation. Principal products are wheat, barley, 
oats, rice, maize, olives, oil, fiax, hemp, esparto grass, 
raisins, fruits (oranges, grapes, almonds, etc.) ; 
important wine industries — famous sherries made in 
south and red wines in north ; manufactures of 
cotton and woollen goods, silks, machinery, paper, 
tobacco (a state monopoly), preserves, etc. ; fine 
horses are bred in Andalusia ; sheep and swine in Estre- 
madura, cattle in Galicia ; extensive fisheries (tunny, 
sardines, cod, etc.) ; total value caught annually 
about £1,600,000 ; rich in minerals ; coal, iron, 
copper, load, zinc, cobalt, salt, mercury, sulphur, 
etc. ; numerous mineral springs. Railway mileage 
(1912) was 9200 (all private companies). 

Government is a hereditary constitutional mon- 
archy with Cortes, composed of Senate (360 members) 
and Congress (406 deputies). Spain comprises the 
following ancient kingdoms or provinces ; Ciastile (Old 
and New), Aragon, Basque Provinces, Asturias, Galicia, 
Loon, Estremadura, Andalusia, Granada, Murcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, Navarre. Andorra {q.v.) in 
the Pyrenees is a Republic under joint suzerainty of 
Spain and France. For local government purposes it 
is now divided into 49 Provinces, viz. (on Span, main- 
land) Alava, Ahcaiite, Albacote, Almerla, Airla, 
Badajoz, Barcelona, Burgos, Caceres, Cadiz and Ceuta, 
Castellon, Ciudad-Real, C6rdoba, Corufia, Cuenca, 
Granada, Gerona, Guadelajara, Guipdzooa, Huosca, 
Huelva, Jaen, Leon, lArida, Lugo, I^grofio, Madrid, 
Malaga, Murcia, Navarra, Orense, Oviedo, Palencia, 
Fontevedra» Santander, Salamanca, Sevilla, Segovia, 
Soria, Tai^gona, Terucl, Toledo, Valencia, Valladolid, 


ViEcaya, Zamora, Zaragoza, Balearee, Canadas. 
Each province has a Diputacion Provincial (meeting 
annuallv) ; each commune has an Ayuniianmlo 
presided over by an Alcalde^ 

Chief Towns are Madrid (capital), Barcelona, 
Valencia, Seville, Malaga, Murcia, Saragossa. 

State Religion is Roman Catholic ; until 1910 
public worship of any other religion was forbidden. 
Since 1857 primary Education has been nominally 
compulsory, and free for most children ; public and 
primary schools are maintained chiefly by local 
taxation; Spain has 10 univ’s (sec Univsbsitibs), 
besides schools for engineering, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, arts, music, etc. Pop. (1910) 19,688,688. 

Calvert, Spain (2 vols., 1911), and other works; 
Baedeker, Spaiti and Portugal (1908) ; Murray’s Hand- 
hook ; Borrow, Bible in Spain. 

8PALATIN, GEORGE, GeobOB Bubxhabdt 
(1484-1646), scholar and promoter of Reformation ; 
sec. and adviser to Frederick the Wise, elector of 
Saxony ; greatly influenced by Luther ; organised 
church in Saxony. 

SPALATO, Spalatro (43® 30' N., 16® 26' E.), city, 
seaport, on Adriatic, Dalmatia, Austria; contains 
ruins of vast palace of Diocletian and other Rom. 
antiquities; bp.’s see; exports wine and oil. Pop. 
(1910) 27,494. 

SPALAX, Mole Rats {q.v.). 

SPALDING (62® 48' N., 0® 9' W.), market town, 
on Welland, Lincolnshire, England ; agricultural 
centre. Pop. (1911) 10,309. 

SPALLANZANI, LAZARO (1720-99), lUl. 
scientist ; studied at Bologna ; brilliant all-round 
scholar ; made important contributions to meteor- 
ology, physiology, etc. ; first to explain digestion 
correctly. 

SPAN, distance from tip of thumb to tip of little 
finger when hand is expanded ; reckoned as 9 inches. 

SPANDAU (62® 34^ N., 13® 10' E.), fortified town, 
at junction of Spree and Havel, Brandenburg, Prussia ; 
manufactures small-arms, artillery. Pop. ( 1910) 84,855. 

SPANGENBERG, AUGUST GOTTLIEB (1704- 
92), Moravian religious leader ; od. at Jena, where he 
lectured on theology, but got into trouble for his 
views; joined Moravians, 1733, and devoted his life to 
organising Moravian Church, ably assisting founder, 
Count Zinzendorf ; wrote several works and hymns, 

SPANIELS, see Dog Family. 

SPANISH FLIES, see Canthabidba. 

SPANISH GUINEA, see MuNi Riveb Settlement. 

SPANISH REFORMED CHURCH, body of 
Span. Protestants, since 1871 under episcopal govern- 
ment on Anglican lines. A petition was sent to the 
Anglican Church to send a bp. to ordain, then to the 
Iri^ bp’s, who ordained Sofior Obrera, bp. elect, 1894. 
A Portug. church is aflUiated to the Spanish. 

SPANISH SUCCESSION, WAR OF THE, 
1701-14. 

Philip III. of Spain, d. 1021. 

I 


Anne -Louis Xlll. 


Maria »Kmperor 
Ferdinand 
III. 


Philip IV. of = Maria. 
Spain, I 
d. 1006. 


Louii XIV. Maria 
of France. | Theresa. 

Louis, Dauphin. 


Charles II. 
of Spain, 
d. 1700. 


Margaret 
Theresa *= Ijeopold I. ■ 


Louis of 
Buigundy. 

Louis XV. 
Of France. 


Philip V. 
of Spain 
(Duke of 
Anjou). 


Maria 

Antonina. 

Joseph, 
Blectoral 
Prince of BararUi 
d. 1099. 


Joseph Arch- 
1. duke 
Oharles. 
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On death of Charles IL of Spain, childless, 1700, 
Btiocessiou was doubtful When Maria Theresa, his 
elder sister and oo>heir, m. Louis XIV., she disclaimed 
all title to Spain, receiving in return as dower settle- 
ment of ^,000 crowns ; as dower was never paid, it 
was questionable whether quitclaim remained in force. 
Her half-sister, Margaret Theresa, left a dau., Maria 
Antonia, who also, on marrying elector of Bavaria, 
disclaimed title to Span, succession for herself and 
heirs, but, it was said, under compulsion. 

Next natural heirs were descendants of Anne and 
Maria, daughters of Philip 111 . ; of these Anne had 
quitclaimed right, but Maria had not ; Emperor 
Leopold 1., son of Maria, therefore claimed inheritance. 
Succession, however, was of international interest ; 
re jnion of Spain and Empire was dangerous to Balance 
of Power; therefore, in 1668 Louis XIV. arranged 
with Le<^ld to partition Span, territories on death of 
Charles II. ; question lapsed till close of cent, when 
Ei^land interfered. 

By First Partition Treatt, 1698, Louis XIV. 
agre^ to allow electoral prince of Bavaria to succeed 
to Spain, Netherlands, and Indies, while the Archduke 
Chanes and the dauphin were to share rest ; Charles 
IL agreed, but electoral prince died, 1699. Second 
Partition Treaty, 1700, between England, Holland, 
and Prance, substituted archduke for doctoral prince, 
but Charles II. on deathbed bequeathed entire dominions 
to dauphin’s younger son Philip, Duke of Anjou, and 
Louis Aiy. accepted bequest ; Holland forced to 
acquiesce in Fr. occupation of Netherlands, 1701 ; 
England and Holland ahenated by continued restric* 
tions on Span, trade and Fr. recognition of Pretender ; 
Grand Alliance formed, 1701, by England, Holland, 
Prussia, the Emperor and Grand-Duko of Hesse to 
wrest Italy and Indies from Bourbons. French 
under Catinat forced to retreat before Prince Eugene 
in Italv, 1701 ; Villeroy defeated and captured, 1702, 
but Pnihp V. drove Eugene back beyond Adige. 
English and Dutch under Marlborough defeated 
Boufflers in Netherlands, capturing Lidge, 1702 ; 
Marlborough occupied Kbln, 1703, but Dutch refused 
to besiege Antwerp and hampered Marlborough’s 
movements. 

In 1703 Louis XIV. assumed the aggressive ; 
Villors, in conjunction with doctor of Bavaria and 
Hungarians, advanced on Austria ; elector turned 
aside to co-o|)erato with Vondomo against Eugene ; 
he was driven back by Savoyards (Savov having 
joined Allies), joined Villars, and captured Augsburg. 
New attack on Austria, 1704, necessitated arrival of 
aid from Allies in Netherlands ; Marsiii superseded 
Villars, while Villeroy took over command in Nether- 
lands and Tallard was stationed on Rhine ; Marl- 
borough determined to escape to Danube unknown 
to Dutch, who would not have suffered abandonment 
of United Provinces ; ho deceived Villeroy by feigned 
attempt to invade l<>ance, joined Eugene on Upper 
Danube, and cut off Bourbon forces from Austria ; 
Tallard at once joined Marsin and elector and offered 
battle at Blenheim ; annihilation of !>. army ; 
after this battle England took place of France as chief 
military power; meanwhile Eng. Mediterranean fleet 
captured Gibraltar, 1704. 

Leopold d. 1706 ; Austrians gave little further 
help, and Dutch again hampers Marlborough in 
Netherlands. In 1706 Marlborough defeated Villeroy 
at Ramilues and drove i’rench back to frontier, 
while Eugene, after winning battle of Turin, drove 
them from Italy. England had made treaty with 
Portugal, 1703 ; Allied forces under Sohomberg 
failed in invasion of Spain, 1704, but Peterborough 
overran Aragon, 1706 ; Galway oooupied Madrid, 
1706, and proclaimed Archduke Iking, but opposition 
of Spaniaras necessitated withdrawal French under 
Vona6me advanced victoriously through Flanders, 
1708, but were defeated at Oudbnabds and out off 
from France now open to invasion; Lille feU, Oot. 
1703; last Fr. army defeated at MALTLAQiiBTf 1109, 


by Marlborough and Eugene, who then oapturod 
Mods. 

Allies under Stanhope and Stahremberg again 
occupied Madrid, 1710, but were again opposed by 
Spaniards and forced to withdraw by Venddme ; 
treaty agreed to between England and SVanoe, 1711, 
and signed at Utrecht, 1713. Archduke Charles, who 
suco. as emperor, 1711, holdout until sucoessive defeats 
of Eugene, 171^13, after which he made peace at 
Rastadt and Bodon, 1714. Philip V. was confirmed 
king of Spain and Indies, Bourbons accepting con- 
dition that crowns of France and Spain were never 
to be united ; Franco lost acquisitions on right bank 
of Rhine and banished Pretender ; emperor received 
Naples, Milanese, Sardinia, and Netherlands, though 
Dutch garrisoned Fr. frontier ; Duke of Savoy had 
Sicily ; Prussia obtained Upper Guelderland ; Eng- 
land acquired trading rights with Span. Indies, and 
sovereignty of Acs^a, Newfoundland, Hudson’s 
Bay, S. Kitts, Gibraltar, Minorca. Great naval and 
colonial advance of England. 

SPANISH- AMERICAN WAR, 1898.— Spain re- 
tained last relics of her Amer. empire, Porto Rico 
and Cuba, despite their efforts to obtain independence, 
long after the rest had spht up into republics. Cuban 
revolt, 1868, was put down, 1878, although Monroe 
Doctrine (q.v.) had become very powerful in U.S.A. ; 
fresh revolt, 1896, was punished by Span, military 
oooupation of the island and measures of excessive 
severity ; Amor, sympathy with rebels perhaps 
caused mysterious destruction of Amer. warship 
Maine with officers and men in Havana Bay, Feb. 
1898 ; 2 months later U.S.A. and Spain declared war, 
the former determined to expel Spain from America. 
U.S.A. confined themselves to naval dofonoe of their 
coast and aggressive action against Cuba. 

Amer. commodore, Dewey, destroyed Span, squadron 
and captured Cavite at end of April; Spaniards 
victorious at Cardenas^ May 11, breaking Amor, block- 
ade of Havana; on May 19 Span, fleet under Cervera 
arrived at Santiago de Cuba, evading Amer. ships 
watching for it ; Schley, ordered to blockade Santiago, 
declared it impossible ; Sampson sent with reinforce- 
ments and closed harbour ; attack on land side by 
troops under General Shafter at close of Jime ; Span- 
iards stoutly contested hills and hamlets round 
Santiago ; both sides suffered greatly ; destruction 
of Span, fleet and capture of Cervera, J uly 3 ; fall of 
Santiago, July 17. 

Rebel Span, subjects proclaimed Philippine Republic 
and attacked Manila, which was carried by Dewey 
and Merritt, Aug. 13 ; U.S.A. annexed Philippines 
and Porto Rico and occupied Cuba until independent 
state was set up. 

SPARKS, JARED (1789-1866), Amer. education- 
ist ; b. Wellington, Connecticut ; editor of the North 
American JKcvtew (1823-30) ; prof, of History at Harvard 
(1839-49). His greatest work was his edition of The 
Writings of George Washingtxyn. 

SPARLING, see under Salmon Family. 

SPARROW, BOO imdor Finch Family. 

SPARROW HAWK, a member of the Hawk 
Family (g.v.). 

SPARTA (37* 6' N., 22® 26^ K.), city of ancient 
Greece, capital of Laconia in the Peloponnesus ; 
famous for the warlike prowess of its citizens ; the 
LavM of Lycurgus laid the foundations of the city’s 
greatness ; inhabitants were distinguished for sim- 
plicity of hfe, terseness of speooh, and courage in battle. 
Wcaldy children were not allowed to live ; boys were 
trained from the age of 7 under supervision of the 
State and apart from their mothers; they were 
taught to endure hardships and suffer pain without 
complaint ; both sexes went through a rigorous 
course of gymnastics, with the object of producing a 
physicallv perfect race. 

In early times two kings, who were also priests, 
were at the head of the State, and exercised absolute 
authority over the army; but in the V. cent. ACS 
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their powers came to bo limited by the ephors, magis- 
trates elected annually by the people. The State 
was entirely a military organisation. 

S. came into the possession of the Dorians towards 
close of VII. cent. b.o. ; waged war against and sub- 
dued Mossenia, 668 B.C., and after a long war against 
Arcadia, gained the upper hand about 600 B.c. At 
time of the Persian invasion of the V. cent. B.o., S. 
obtained the chief command in the war, with the 
consent of all the Greeks. Subsequently S. and 
Athens fought for supremacy, and after the great 
struggle of the Peloponnesian War Athens was over- 
thrown and Sparta became the leading state in Greece. 
In the following cent., however, she was defeated 
by Thebes (371 b.o.), and henceforth her power 
declined. With the rest of Greece, S. fell under the 
domination of Macedon, c. 340 b.c., and passed under 
Bom. rule, 146 B.o. Subsequent history is coincident 
with that of Greece (q.v.) as a whole. 

SPARTAGUS, leader in Italian slave rising 
f 73-71 B.C.); Thracian captive; esc!a]:)ed with others 
from gladiatorial training-school ; with discontented 
agricultural population defeated Rom. legions for 
two years ; slain, 71. 

SPARTANBURG (34* 65' N., 81* 49' W.), city, 
capital, Spartanburg Gounty, S. Carolina, U.S.A; 
cotton-growing region ; cotton-mills ; ironworks. Pop. 
(1910) 17,617. 

SPASMODIC SCHOOL, group of mid-XIX.- 
cent. Eng. poets who, trying to improve on Tennyson’s 
form, achieved gush and bathos ; members were P. J. 
Bailey, Dobell, Alexander Smith. 

SPATHE, a bract enclosing flower or flowers. A 
spadix, spike of flowers so enclosed, is elaborate in 
Palms. 

SPATHIC IRON ORE, see IRON. 

SPEAKER, title flrst given to pres, of House of 
Commons in 1377 ; must be a member, and chosen 
by the House to enforce rules of order. The ofiioe is 
non-^Kilitical and held during successive and opposing 
ministries. On retirement a peerage is usually con- 
ferred. As representative of Houso the Speaker is 
first oommoner of England. In U.S.A. the ofiico is 
highly politicaL The Speaker’s chair in the House of 
Commons has, since 1906, been occupied by the Rt. 
Hon. J. W. Lowther. 

SPEAR WORT, name of certain plants of order 
Ranunoulocea growing in moist places. 

SPECIFIC DENSITY, see Density, Hydrometer. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY, see Hydbomeobanics 
(Hydrostatics), Density. 

SPECKLE, DANIEL, see Fortification. 

SPECTACLES, mechanical aids to defective 
vision worn close to the eye consisting of lens ; 

invented c. 1280. To correct short-sight, when focus 
of image lies in front of retina, concave lenses are 
worn ; in cases of lung-sight, convex lenses focus 
image in retina instead of behind it ; prismatic glasses 
used to remedy squinting ; darken^ spectacles worn 
by weak-eyed people. 

BPEGTROHELIOGRAPH, instrument for photo- 
graphing the sun in calcium, hydrogen, or other 
chemical light; invented (1892) by ft’of. Hale, of 
Yerkes Observatory ; consists of a direct vision 
spectroscope {q.v.) with a slit which may be so adjusted 
as to exclude all other light but that ox desired part of 
spectrum ; appearances invisible to the eye, or by 
ordinary solar photography, may thus bo recorded. 

SPECTROSCOPE. — Newton (1666) proved the 
composite nature of sunlight by allowing a beam of 
simlight to pass through a circular hole in a shutter 
of a darkened room, then through a glass prism, and 
allowmg it to fall on a screen. The screen showed 
a series of coloured images of the circular hole, thus 
proving that the light had suffered varying amounts 
of refraction. The spectrum thus obtained was not, 
however, pure, for the images due to each kind of 
light overlapped those next to it. Wollaston (1802) 
improved too arrangement by using a narrow slit 
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instead of a circular hole, and, on examining the 
spectrum so produced, observed several dark Bands 
or lines crossing it in a direction parallel to the slit. 
Fraunhofer investigated these bands very closely, and 
from his observations and results there has sprung 
that branch of optics known as spectroscopy. His 
first improvement was to pass the beam of light 
from the slit through a convex lens, so placed with 
reference to the slit and prism that it formed on the 
screen a well-marked imago of the slit. He also 
used a telescope in order to examine the spectrum 
more minutely. In this way he was able to identify 
several hundicds of linos, and his most important con- 
tribution to knowledge at this stage was the fact that 
each line has a definite place in the spectrum. 

A spectroscope thus consists essentially of (1) a 
narrow slit, (2) an arrangement of lenses termed a 
coUimeUor, (3) a prism which can turn about an axis 
parallel to the slit, (4) a telescope for examining the 
rays after passing out of the prism. The beam of 
light to be examined enters the slit ; is converted 
into parallel rays by the collimator ; enters the prism, 
where it undergoes refraction ; and lastly is brought 
to a focus by the telescope so as to be closely examined. 
The different parts of tne instrument are attached to 
a pillar resting on a heavy tripod base. One radial 
arm, supported by the pillar, carries the collimator 
with the slit at its outer end. The prism rests on a 
plate at the top of the pillar, and tnis plate (or the 
prism on the plate) is generally capable of rotation 
about an axis parallel to the slit. The prism is 
generally one of dense glass, fiuorite, rook-salt, or 
quartz. Occasionally a hollow prism filled with 
carbon bisulphide is used. The telescope is carried 
on another radial arm which can revolve round the 
pillar so that different rays may be examined, the 
position of the telescope being read on a graduated 
circle. 

In the order of historical development after Fraun- 
hofer’s discovery of the dark lines, the first advance 
was the establishment of the connection between the 
bright line spectrum of a chemical element and the 
dark lines of the solar spectrum. This can best be 
explained by an analogy from sound. Suppose that 
from a certain point there issues steadily a continuous 
stream of musical sound, including sounds of every 
variety of pitch within a wide range. Also that 
between this point and the ear of a listener there be 
placed a frame of piano wires all tuned to the same 
particular pitch. The sound-waves from the point 
p;iS8 through tho frame and affect the listener’s ear. 
But if any of these waves have a frequency equal to 
that of the piano wires when these are struck, such 
waves are stopped by the frame because they are 
absorbed there, and that particular note will not pass 
on to be hoard by the listener. In other words, a 
vibrating system can absorb the energy of vibrations 
of its own proper frequency. Suppose now we have 
an arrangement as follows: (1) a source of -^^hite 
light at a high temperature, e.g. an electric arc-light ; 
(2) a low temperature flame to which, ordinarily 
colourless, a yellow tinge has been given by allowing 
some sodium salt to vaporise in it ; (3) a spectro- 
scope. Examining (1) by the speotrosoope, a con- 
tinuous spectrum from violet to rod, witn no dark 
lines in it, is teen. Examining (2), ite spectrum is 
seen to consist of a single (in reality, multiple) bright 
lino in the yellow region. Now pass the light from 
(1) through (2) and examine its spectrum. It will 
show a dark line occupying exactly the same posi- 
tion as the bright line of (2) when seen alone. K^h- 
HOFF explained this * reversal ’ (as it is termed), and 
applied it to the dark lines in the solar spectrum. He 
supposed the hotter main body of the sun to be giv^ 
out light of all kinds, but that the cooler vapours which 
surround the sun absorb those rays whose frequencies 
correspond to the chemical elements in these vapours. 
Hence the existence of a dark line in the solar spectrum 
in^cutos the piosenoo in tho sun of that partioulai 
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olement which, when inoandesoenfc, gives rise to light 
of that kind. 

This discovery led to the examination of the spectra 
of the Afferent chemical elements, the determination 
of the wave-length for each line in each spectrum, 
and the comparison of the spectra of different celestial 
bodies with the data so obtained. In order to identify 
a given line, it is sufficient to know the wave-length 
of the light to which it corresponds. This is usually 
expressed in terms of the Augstrdm unit, viz. one 
ten-millionth of a millimetre ; e.^. ono of the lines of 
yellow sodium light has a wave-length of 5896*62 
Ai^trom units. 

The spectroscope has been applied in many branches 
of physics, terrestrial and cosmical, but space forbids 
any detailed statement of the methods or results. 
The following may, however, be mentioned : velocity 
of stars, velocity in different parts of a nebula, rotation 
of the sun, velocity of solar prominences, detection of 
chemical elements, Zeeman effect. 

Landauer, Spectrum Analysis; Baly, Spectroscopy 
(1905). 

SPECTRUM, see Spectboscofe. 

SPECULAR IRON ORE, see IboK. 

SPEEDWELL ( Veronica\ genua of plants, order 
ScrophuloriacefiB ; Common S. (F. offleinalia) and 
Germander Spe^well (F. chamcedrya), both azure 
blue flowers, are common on waysides. 

SPEKE, JOHN HANNING (1827-64), Eng. 


explorer ; b. near Ilchester, Somersetshire. In his 
first expedition he explored Lake Tanganyika ; dis- 
covered Victoria Nyanza and became certain that it 
was the source of the Nile. In 1860 ho made a second 
expedition to corroborate his conjecture, and from 
the lake followed the course of the Nile for a consider- 
able distance. His works are : Journal of the Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile and What Led to the Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile. 

SPELL, see Incantation. 

SPELLO (43® N., 12® 40' E.) (ancient Hispellum), 
small town, Perugia, Italy. Pop. 5700. 

8PELMAN, SIR HENRY (c. 1564-1641), Eng. 
antiquary ; for Speed’s Theatre of Great Britain he wrote 
an account of Norfolk. His masterpiece was his 
Concilia, decreta, leges, constitutiones in re ecclesiarum 
orbia Britannici, on examination of the documents 
rolativo to Church history. 

SPELTER, see Zinc. 

SPENCER (42® 15' N., 72® W.), town, Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots, wire. Pop. 
(1910) 6740. 

SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-1903), Eng. phil- 
osopher ; b. Derby ; sub-editor of Economist, 1848-53 ; 
first studies were principally ou political and social ques- 
tions ; expounded Synthetic Philosophy in voluminous 
writings from First Principles (1862) to Data of Ethics 
(1879); endeavoured to include all sciences in one 
comprehensive system, 

S.^8 philosophy is based on evolution ; he accepts 
the assooiationist psychology, but seeks explain all 
t 3 rpe 8 of being and activity by a broader law, of which 
association is only a S])eoial case. All organic develop- 
ment is a change from an indefuiito, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity ; a law 
not wlf-evident, but amply verified from experience ; 
applicable to all kinds oi phenomena, since these are 
component parts of ono universe. Assumptions are, 
limowledge hmited to relations, behind phenomena an 
inscrutable absolute, the postulates of space, time, 
matter, motion, force, all traceable to persistent force. 
The goal of evolution is equilibrium, the balance of 
contending forces. See Sooioloqy. 

Spencer, AuJkhiography (2 vol’s, 1904); Duncan, 
Life and Letters (1908). 

SPENCER, JOHN CHARLES SPENCER, 3RD 
EARL (1782-1846), Brit, statesman; M.P. for North- 
ampton, X806-32; Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of House of Commons, 1830; took important 
part in carrying through Reform Bill ; brought in Poor 


Law Amendment Bill, 1834 ; main support of Melbourne 
administration, 1834 ; universally tinsted. 

SPENCER, JOHN POYNTZ SPENCER, 6TB 
EARL (1836-1910), Brit. (Liberal) statesman; Lord- 
Lieut. of Ireland, 1868-74, 1882-86 ; Pres, of Council, 
1880, 1886 ; First Lord of Admiralty, 1892-95. 

SPENER, PHILIPP JAKOB (1636-1705). Qor. 
Lutheran divine; lecturer at Strassburg; Lutheran 
pastor at Frankfort-on-Main, Dresden, and Berlin; 
helped to found Halle Univ. ; leader of Pietist move- 
ment ; a voluminous writer. 

SPENNYMOOR (54® 42' N., 1® 36' W.), town, 
Durham, England; collieries, ironworks. Pop. (1911) 
17,914. 

SPENSER, EDMUND (1652-99), Eng. poet; 
b. London ; ed. Merchant Taylors* School and 
Pembroke Ck)ll., Cambridge. After distinguishing 
himself at Cambridge he became known to Sir Philip 
Sidney, published his 8hepheard*s Calendar, and was at 
once hailed as the coming poet. In 1680 he received 
an appointment in Ireland, followed in 1686 by a grant 
of land near Cork. In that year he published Astrophel, 
an elegy on Sidney, and in 1690, at Raleigh’s instance, 
oarae to court and issued the first part of his long 
allegorical poem, the Faerie Queene fbegun 1580), with 
a dedication to Queen Elizabeth, followed by a oolleo- 
tion containing The Teares of the Muses and Tl^ 
Ruins of Time. Returning to Ireland, he married 
Eliziibetn Boyle in 1594, in whose honour ho wrote 
the magnificent Epithalamion. Once more in England 
he published in 1696 the second part of tho Faerie 
Queene, and the Proihalamion, written to celebrate a 
marriage in the Earl of Worcester’s family. In 1698 
he was appointed Sheriff of Cork, but after having his 
castle burnt and one of his children killed by reWs, 
he returned to London and died there in poverty and 
disappointment. His poetry is remarkable for grace 
and melody and a sumptuous imagination, and he has 
enriched Eng. lit. with a stanza, called after him, tho 
Spenserian stanza (eight lines of Iambic Pentameter, 
followed by an Alexandrine ; rhyming ababbchcc). 
For the influence he has exorcised upon succeeding 
poets ho has been well named ‘ The Poet’s Poet.’ 

Grosart’ 8 edition of the poems, 10 vol’s (1882-84); 
Globe Edition (1899); Dean Church, Life (in the 
E.M.L. Series, 1879). 

SPENSERIAN STANZA, a stately form of Eng. 
verse, so called from its use in Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 
Byron adopted it in Childe Harold. 

SPERANSKI, COUNT MIKHAIL MIKHAILO- 
VICH (1772-1839), Russ, politician; favourite 
minister of Tsar Alexander I. ; drew up new con- 
stitution ; charged with treason, 1812, and dismissed 
for time ; afterwards became gov. of Siberia ; coun- 
cillor of state, 1821. 

SPERM WHALE, CACHALOT, See WhaLES. 

SPERMATOZOA, see Ref&oduotion. 

SPERMBERG (61® 34' N., 14® 23' E. ), town, on an 
island of the Spree, Brandenburg, Prussia ; manufac- 
tures cloth. 

SPESSART (60® N., 9® 28' E.), wooded region 
(rising to height of about 2000 ft.), Hosse-Cassel, Prussia. 

8PEUSIPPUS (d. 339 D.C.), a nephew of Plato; 
became on latter’s death head of the Academy. 

SPEY ^7® 40' N., 3® 7' W.), swift river, Scotland ; 
rises in Highlands and enters Moray Firth ; length, 
110 miles ; extensive salmon fisheries. 

SPEZIA (44® 6' N., 9° 48' E.), fortified town, 
watering-place on Bay of Spezia, Genoa, Italy ; 
chief Italian arsenal and naval station ; docks and 
shipbuilding yards; exports olive oil; near remains 
of ancient Luna. Pop. (1911) 66,263. 

SPHJEROTHERIUM, a genus of Millipedes; seo 
Myriapoda. 

BPHAGNALEB, see under Bbyofhyta. 

SPHEGIDA:, see Wasps. 

BPHENISGIDJE, PbnouINS (q.V.). 

SPHENODON, Hattbria, Tuataba, a soalv, 
lizard-like animal with oomb-like crest, found only in 
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New Zealand. It is a living fossil, the only modem 
representative of the great Reptilian order Shynclio- 
eephala, which began in Permian times. 

SPHENOID BONE, see Skull. 

SPHENOPHYLLAUES, see Paleobotany, Pteei- 

DOFHYTA. 

SPHERE, a solid bounded by a single surface, 
every point of which is the same distance from a 
fixed point, called the centre of the s. Any piano 
througli the centre outs the surface in a great circle. 
Volume of s. =fTrr^ ; surface area =4Tr*, where r is the 
radius. 

SPHERES, MUSIC OP THE.— The Pythagoreans 
held that the ten heavenly bodies revolving round the 
central fire (viz. the counter-earth, earth, moon, sun, 
five planets, and heaven of the fixed stars) produce 
musical notes. 

SPHERES OF INFLUENCE.— The provisional 
appropriation of territories by one power is recognised 
as a sphere of influence by other powers. A boundary 
of this sphere is agreed upon, and every form of 
aggrandisement in that region must be abstained from 
by each power that is a party to the agreement, which 
is really a reciprocal acknowledgment of abstention 
from territorial expansion in certain directions. Some- 
times the sphere of influence is acknowledged by an 
agreement that territory shall not be alienated, as in 
the agreements by China with Britain in 1898, and 
with Franco in 1897. The granting of leases of terri- 
tory by one country to another gives the lessee a sphere 
of influence over that territory, as does also the right 
by treaty of protectorate and administration. 

SPHERICAL HARMONICS.— A solid spherical 
harmonic of the mth degree may be delined as a 
homogeneous rational integral algebraic function of ar, y, 
and 2 , Sm{x, y, 2 ) of the wth degree satisfying the equa- 
tion y* 2 )“ 0 ; and a surface spherical harmonic 

of the 7nth degree as such a function divided by 


m 

(x* + y* + 2 *)*, that is by r^. Here V* stands for the 

( d® d® d* \ 

The equation = 0 is known as Laplace* s equation^ 

and when transformed to spherical co-ordinates it takes 
the form 


rD’(rV) + 9 . D 9 V) + ^rf>l V = 0 . (i.) 


where Dr is put for etc. Important particular 
solutions of (i.)are 

V = ( A cos + B sin n^) sin"^ -^^^— . (ii.) 

and V cos 4- B sin n<p) sin”^— . (iii.) 


whore m and n are positive integers, and 
Pm(a;) is a Legendre Coefficient, or Surface Zonal 
Harmonic, and is a solution of Legendre’s equation 

D*C( 1 - a:®)D,P] + 7n(m -I- 1)P = 0. 


Pm(a:) = 


(2m~l)(2m-3) . . . 1 
ml 




m(m-l) 


a;"*-* 


. w(m-l)(m--2) (m~3 ) T 

. 4 . (2m- 3) • • ‘J. 

The function of occurring in (ii.) and (iii.) 

gin"g - - j~i— is an associated function of the nth 
o/a’* 

order and mth degree, and may be represented by 
P[[^(/a). Cos n^P“ (/*) and sin n0Pjj^(/A) are callool 

Tesseral Harmonics of the mth degree and nth order, 
and satisfy the equation 

m(«+l)V + D^[(l-/.‘)D^V]+j-^,DjV=0 . (iv.) 

9 « 


There are 2m + 1 Tesseral Harmonics of the mth 
degree — 

Pm(/*)» cos sin sin ^ sin 

cos 20 sin 20 sin®^ — 


cos m0 suit’d? 


d/i"* * 


sin m0 sin’"^ 


,d"‘Pm(/i) 


If each of these is multiplied by a constant and 
their sum taken, wo get a Surface Spherical Harmonic 
of the mth degree, and this is a solution of equation (iv. ). 
It is represented by Yw(/i, 0), or by 0). Hence 
we have 


Ym(/* 10 )= 'L r An cos 710 

n«o L c/* 

+ Bn sin 710 sin*»^~ ^|^-^ j 

Any homogeneous rational integral algebraic function 
Sin(^, Vt 2) of the mth degree in x, y, and z, which is 
a value of V satisfying v*V = 0, contains 2m + 1 
arbitrary constant coefficients. In general it has 
i(m-J-l)(m-»-2) coefficients; but v®Sm(a?, y, 2)=0 gives 
rise to ^m(m-l) equations of condition between 
these coefficients, leaving 27n + l coefficients undeter- 
mined. Wo can therefore choose the coefficients in 
so that it will transform into any given 
Sm(^» y% 2 ). Hence the definition given at first. 

In finding the Potential Function in problems in 
electrostatics or gravitation, if we have the value 
given as a function of 0 and 0 for some given value of 
r (♦.«. on surface of some sphere with centre at origin), 
and if we can express it in terms of spherical harmonics 
of 6 and 0, wo have only to multiply each term by the 
proper power of r to get the solution of the problem ; 
lor we then have a value of V satisfying Laplace’s 
equation, and reducing to the given function of 0 and 0 
on the surface of the given sphere; e.y. suppose we 
require to find the value at an external point of the 
potential function due to the attraction of a solid 
sphere, whose density at any point is proportional to 
the product of any power of the radius vector by a 
Surface Spherical Harmonic. 


Let 0j) ; then we have 


2rrjC08 7 + ri* 


/>a /VLn /y\ rjJ^Vw 


which reduces finally to 


_4^ 

2m -1-1 


. Ym(/*, 0) 

m-l-ifc + 3 


Another problem is the following: A conducting 
sphere, radius a, oarth-connected by a wire, is placed 
in the field of an electrified point charged with m units ; 
find the potential function duo to the induced charge. 
The solution is easv in terms of Zonal Harmonics , and 
shows the efioct ox the induced charge is the same at 
an external point as if the sphere were replaced by 
ma/b units of electricity at the point r » a®/6, 9 » 0, where 
6 is the distance of the centre of the sphere from the 
point charge. 

Ferrers, Spherical Harmonics ; Todhunter, Laplact's, 
Lami*Sp and BesseJCs Functk>ns\ Byerly, Fourier* s 
Series and Spherical Harmonics; Thomson and Tait, 
Natural Philosophy. 

8PHEBUL1TES, small rounded bodies, a mixture 
of quartz and acid-feldspar, found in vitreous igneous 
rooks, common in acid glassy rooks, and also in basio 
rocks such as taebylyto ; visible in obsidian as tiny 
rounded bodies of different colour from obsidian. 

SPHINX (classical myth.), she-monster of Bosotia 
who propounded the riddle: *What animal has four 
feet, two feet, three feet, and one voice ; when 
it has most feet it is weakest ? ’ CEdijpus answered : 
* Man ; he crawls on all fours when a child, and in Me 
uses a third foot — a staff.’ On hearing the answer «ie 
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■lew htrself. The Sphinx in Egypt is a huge figure 
with lion'i body and paws, woman*! faoe and breast. 

BP HYG MOQRAFH, eea FuonT. 

SPBTBNA, see nndor Sharks and Dog-Fishes. 

SPIDERS (Order AraiiMctt Araneida, or Araneina 
in QaM Abaohnida).— Spiders are easily to be dis- 
tinguished from their Arachnid relatives by their 
narrow ‘ waist * and by the presence at the hinder 
end of the body of a cluster of spinnerets, usually six 
or eight in number. Apart from those their most 
striking characters are a pair of grasping two-jointed 
chelicera above the mouth, the last joint of which 
is sharp and bears the opening of a poison gland ; 
the presence for respiration of trache® and of two 
rr four ‘ lung-books ’ — leaf-like plates within which 
blood ciroulaies while an air current washes them ; 
and in the male the modification of pedipalps as 
depositors of spermatozoa. Most spiders have eight 
syes. In some cases the males arc smaller than the 
females, which occasionally punish an undesirable 
suitor by devouring him. 

S*8 have exceedingly small mouths and can consume 
only liquid food, sucked from their prey. This con- 
sists mostly of insects, caught in the familiar webs, 
or by lurking and stealth as in the giant Mygali:, 
which has been seen to catch small birds, or by active 
parsuit, as in the Wolf Spiders {Lycosidfn), which 
include the Tarantulas, and Jumping Spiders 
{SaUxcidcB or AttidcB). 

S*8 arc perhaps best known, however, on account 
of their spinning, silken threads beir^ woven into 
galleries, as in the nest of the Trap-Door Spiders 
(e.g. Atyptu and Cteniza), into rough protections for 
the eggs, or simple platforms before the nest, as in 
the Housi Spider {Tegenaria dornesiica)^ into beautiful 
orb-webs built in Drit. gardens, generally by the 
Common Garden Spider (Epeira diademata)^ or into 
air-storing, thimble-shaped huts in which the Water 
Spider {Agyronda aquatica) lives beneath the surface 
of ponds. Young spiders often use a silken thread 
as a balloon, the threads being wafted by the wind 
and forming the well-known ‘ gossamer ’ of autumn. 

The eggs of spiders are protected in cocoons, and 
the young moult about eight times before adult life 
is reached. 

SPIKENARD, perfume used in unguents by 
Oriental races ; mode from nard {N ardostachys 
j^nianai ) ; contained balm and myrrh ; popular in 
Rome; for Biblical reference see John 12^*®. 

SPILLIKINS, ancient game played with small 
stioks flung in a heap ; object to draw out one stick 
without disturbing the rest. 

SPINACH (iSpiTiocta), genus of plants, order 
Cbenopodiaoen ; Common S. (S, oleraceci), the vege- 
table, is cultivated for its tender leaves, which are cooked. 

SPINAL ACCESSORY, see Nervous System. 

SPINAL CORD is the term applied to that part of 
the central nervous system within the spinal or verte- 
bral canal. It is from 16 to 18 inches in length, ex- 
tending from the opening in the base of the skull, 
where it becomes continuous with the medulla ob- 
longata, to the upper border of the second lumbar 
vertebra, below which point it is represented by a 
thread-like structure, not of nervous tissue, termed 
the filum terminah. Like the brain it is enclosed in 
three membranes : the pia mofer, closely applied to the 
cord ; the antohnoid mater, a delicate middle membrane ; 
.and the dura maXtr, less closely applied, however, to 
the vertebral column than that of the brain is to the skull. 

The 8. 0 . is a somewhat flattened cylinder, thicker 
in the cervical region where the nerves forming the 
brachial plexus leave it, and in the lumbar region 
whore the nerves forming the lumbar and sacral 
plexuses have their origin from it. It is divided into 
halves by the anterior median fissure in front and the 
lx)8terior median septum behind, which are best ob- 
serv^ in a transverse seotion of the cord, the anterior 
median fissure being wider but much loss deep than 
the posterior median septum. 


Like the brain, the s. c. consists of gjtp and tsMte 
matter, the grey matter being arranged, as is seen on 
transverse section of the cord, in a crescentic form in 
the centre of each lateral half of the cord, the two 
being joined by a bar in the middle, so that the whole 
has roughly the shape of the letter H. In the centre of 
the middle bar, or grey commieeure, is the central oanal, 
which extends throughout the length of the cord and is 
continuous above with the fourth ventricle of the brain. 
The anterior bmbs of the H-ahapod grey matter are 
termed the anterior horns, and are larger and broader 
than the posterior limbs, or posterior harns. With the 
anterior norns the anterior nerve roots, containing 
motor nerve fibres taking origin from the nerve cells 
of the anterior horn, are connected, while with the 
posterior horns the posterior nerve roots are connected, 
containing sensory nerve fibres taking origin from 
the nerve cells in the ganglia outside the cord and 
linking up with the nerve ceils of the posterior horn. 

The white matter of the cord surrounds the grey, 
passing in front of the grey commissure to join tho 
white matter of the other side and forming the white 
commissure. It is composed of nerve fibres and of 
neuroglia and is arranged in definite longitudinal 
tracts which have been mapped out by various experi- 
mental methods, but which are not visible in a trans- 
verse section of the cord on examination by tho naked 
eye or by tho microscope. The posterior column, 
between tho posterior nerve roots and tho posterior 
median septum, is comjioscd of the tract of Ooll, next 
to the septum, and tho tract of Burdock, next to tho 
posterior nerve roots, while in tho middle of the latter 
traot is tho comma tract of SchuUze. Tho lateral 
column, on tho external aspect of tho cord between tho 
posterior and the anterior nerve roots, is composed 
(from behind forwards) of, first, the tract of Lissauer, on 
the surface, beside the tip of the posterior horn; then, 
externally, the direct cerebellar tract; internally, the 
crossed pyramidal tract ; farther forward, externally, the 
tract of Qowers ; and, internally, tho aniero lateral ground 
bundle, which includes part of tho column on tho 
internal side of tho anterior nerve roots. On the side 
of the anterior fissure is the direct pyramidal tract. 
The direct and the crossed pyramidal tracts contain 
the motor fibres from the cortex of the brain running 
to the anterior horn of grey matter, forming tho upper 
segment of tho path of motor impulses, while tho other 
tracts conduct sensory nervous impulses upwards to 
the brain, or contain fibres which form connections 
for nerve colls at different levels in the cord. 

The norvoua system is built up of an aggregation 
of neurons, a neuron con.sisting of a nerve cell which 
gives off a number of branching processes and also one 
branch which is a nerve fibre, termed the axon, or axis 
cylinder ; by moans of tho processes nervous impiil.sos 
are conducted to t he cell, and are then transmitted by 
the axis cylinder away from the coll, either so as to 
come into relation with the collecting processes of 
another cell or to tho termination of the axis cylinder 
in a sense-organ. Tho path of motor impulses from 
the brain is in two segments, each composed of a 
neuron, the axis cylinder of the upper extending from a 
nerve coll in tho motor area of the cortex of the brain 
to the anterior horn of grey matter in the spinal cord ; 
the axis cylinders conducting the impulses compose tho 
direct pyramidal tract, which is on the side of the 
anterior fissure, and tho crossed pyramidal tract, 
which is situated internally in the lateral column of the 
spinal cord. The lower segment of the motor path 
is composed of a neuron vmioh has an axis eyfindor 
extending from a nerve cell in the anterior horn of grey 
matter of the spinal cord, tho processes of which come 
into relation with tho axis cylinder of the upper neuron, 
to the termination in a muscle. 

The path of sensory impulses is in three sepnonts, 
the lowest being a neuron, with its nerve cell (from 
which a process goes to the muscles, skin, or mucous 
membranes), in the ganglion of tho posterior root of 
a spinal nerve, and tho axis eyfinder going into the 
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spinal cord, where it takes part in the composition of 
one of the tracts of white matter, ending eventually in 
the medulla oblongata. In the medulla oblongata it 
comes into relation with the processes of the nerve 
cell of the neuron of the second segment of the path, 
and the impulse is transmitted by the axis cylinder of 
this nerve cell to the brain, where it ends in one of the 
internal nuclei of grey matter. The upper segment of 
the path consists of a neuron composed of a nerve cell 
in the nucleus of grey matter, the processes of which 
come into relation with the termination of the axis 
cylinder of the second neuron, which sends an axis 
cylinder to come into relation with the processes of 
ono of the motor nerve cells of the motor area of tho 
brain cortex. 

Reflex action, as, for instance, when the foot is 
moved automatically in rosponso to tickling the sole, 
is brought about by the nervous impulse travelling by 
the afferent sensory fibres to the nerve cells in tho 
anglion of the posterior root of tho spinal norvo, and 
oing then short-circuited by a branch from this 
nerve coU to the nerve cell of tho lower segment of the 
motor path in i he anterior horn of grey matter of the 
spinal cord, and being then tranamitted by the efferent 
motor fibres to the muscles. 

Diseases ol Spinal Cord. — Thee. c. maybe affected 
by meningitis {q.v.), or inflammation of the membranes 
which enclose it, designated as external or mternal, 
according as it commences outside or inside the dura 
mater, while it may take an acute or a chronic form. 
Myelitis, or inflammation of tho substance of tho cord, 
may follow exposure, may bo duo to the toxins of 
measles, enteric fever, and other infections, or may bo 
an extension of disease of the vertebral column or of 
the spinal membranes. There is loss of feeling and 
weakness and eventually paralysis of tho muscles 
below the level of tho part of tho cord affected, further 
symptoms depending upon the extent of the lesion. 
The treatment is rest and application of fomentations, 
with tonics, massage, and electricity in the later stages 
if the condition becomes more chronic. 

Acute anterior poliomyelitis is a condition of in- 
flammation of tho anterior horn of grey matter of tho 
cord, usually occurring in childhood, duo to cold, 
injury, or the toxins of infectious diseases. There is 
usually pain, fever, and paralysis of ono or more limbs, 
tho muscles of which become flabby and wasted. 
With rest, fomentations, and, after the acute stage, 
plenty of fresh air, tonics, and massago, there is gener- 
ally great improvement, but complete recovery is 
unusual. Syringomyelia is a condition in which a 
cavity is formed in the a. c., usually from dilatation of 
tho central canal, with increase of neuroglia. Tho 
condition is incurable, but the person affected may 
live for many years ; the general health should be kept 
up, and tonics, especially strychnine, given. See 
Brain, Nervous System, Muscle (for connection of 
nervous system with muscular contraction), Loco- 
motor Ataxia, Sciatica. 

SPINAL NERVES, see Nervous System. 

SPINAZZOLA (40° 68' N., 10° 4' E.), town, Bari, 
Italy ; fruit and oil. Pop. c. 11,900. 

SPINEL, group of minerals, and variety of 
corundum occurring in regular crystals ; composed of 
alumina, magnesia, silica, and protoxide of iron ; 
colours — red, black, blue, yellow, and green ; used for 
ornamental stones as jewellery ; found in river beds of 
Ceylon and Siam, and embedded in carbonate of lime 
in N. America. See Ruby. 

SPINET, predecessor of pianoforte {q.v.)\ small 
keyboard, single string to each note ; used in XVII. 
cent. Virginal (or ‘ pair of Virginals ’), small spinet 
without legs. 

8PINIFEX, Porcupine Grass {Triodia irritans), 
coarse Australian grass growing in tuRs 2-4 ft. high. 

SPINNING, the twisting of fibres of cotton, flax, 
silk, wool, etc., into threads of uniform size ready for 
weaving. S. was formerly accomplished by means 
of a distaff round which the fibres were coiled ; a 
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I spindle was turned by tho operator, whose left hand 
guided tho fibres while the finger and thumb of tho 
right fashioned them into a thread ; later the spindle 
was placed in a frame and revolved from a largo 
wheel, worked by a treadle. Such apparatus only 
prodneod a single thread at a time ; the inventions 
of Arkwright {q.v.), Crompton (g.v.), and Hargreaves 
{q.v.) revohitionised spinning. 

SPINOLA, AMBROSE, MarQUTS PB LOS Bal- 
BASES (1569-1630), Span, soldier; b. Genoa; served 
in Low Countries ; successfully besieged Ostend, 
1604, and other towns ; relieved Ghent, 1606 ; sup- 
ported Emperor Ferdinand II. in Palatinate in begin- 
ning of Thirty Years War ; returned to Netherlands, 
1621 ; took Julich, 1622, Breda, 1624. 

SPINOZA, BARUCH, or BENEDICT (1632-77), 
philosopher ; h. Amsterdam, of Jewish parents ; ed. 
in Hebrew faith, but expelled as a heretic ; supported 
himself by polishing lenses, while occupying leisure in 
philosophical studios ; principal works, Principles of 
the Philosophy of Descartes ( 1663), Tractatus Theologico^ 
Politicus (1670), De Intellectus Emendatione, Ethica 
(posthumous). 

S. retains tho dualism of mind and matter, but as 
an opposition of attributes, not of substances, as 
with Descartes {q.v.). This method is mathematical, 
following a hint given by Descartes. From definitions 
of Substance, Attribute, Mode, he deduces a system of 
parts logically connected, claiming for it the certainty 
of geometrical deductions. Substance is the great 
reality underlying phenomena (substans) ; eternal, 
infinite, cause of itself and of all things, identical with 
God. God is tho ultimate prinoiplo from which all 
things proceed ; His essence is expressed by the 
* Attributes,' mind and matter, thought and extension, 
through which substance is revealed to tho human 
mind ; independent of each other, and needing in the 
case of man a ‘law ofnarallolism ’ to explain their 
apparent interaction, ^odos, which with attributes 
explain things as we find (Sfem, are modifioations of 
tho attributes ; of thought, — idea, wish, feeling ; of 
extension, — every visible thing. 

S.’s aim is practical ; tho way to perfection is intel- 
lectual, through a mind cleared of all illusions, and 
wholly absorbed in tho divine substance. God is 
denied personality ; freedom is replaced by absolute 
nccesiity ; wo are free only as sharing tho nature of 
God, who everywhere acts necessarily, by tho laws of 
His own nature. 

Caird, Spinoza (1888); Pollock, Spinoza, Life and 
Philosophy (1880). 

SPION KOP (28° 30' S., 29° 40' E.), hill, near tho 
Tugela, Natal, S. Africa ; scene of a British repulse in 
Transvaal War, Jan. 1900. 

SPIRiCA, genus of plants, order Rosace® ; includes 
Meadow Sweet or Queen of the Meadows {8. ulmaria), 
famous for its scent, and many oultivatod flowers. 

SPIRE (O.E. spir, a blade of grass), a tapering 
ointed roof, crowning a tower of church oi other 
uilding ; favourite feature of Gothic architecture ; 
groat variety of forms ; common typo, octagonal s. on 
square tower ; broach s. has no parapet at base ; 
many s’s are exceedingly high, and some {t.g. St. 
Stephen’s, Vienna) ornamented with elaborate tracery. 
Tho highest s’s are Ulm, 632 ft. ; Cologne, 612 ; Rouen, 
483. Other famous s’s are St. Nicholas, Hamburg 
(480), Strassburg (464), St. Peter’s, Rome (440), 
Salisbury CJathedral (404), Chartres, and St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. 

SPIRES, Speyer (49° 18' N., 8° 26' E.) (ancient 
Augusta Nemetum or Noviogamus), town, on Rhine, 
Bavaria, capital of tho Palatinate; bp.’s see; cathedral 
(1030) ; the Reformers first were called Protestants at 
tho famous Diet of 1529. Pcm. (1910) 23,046. 

SPIRIGERA, a group of Infusoria {q.v.). 

SPIRITS are distilled aleohoHo liquids. Tho 
alcohol is produced by fermentation of fruit juices, 
cane sugar, molasses, beet sugar, and starchy products 
(grain, potatoes). 
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Brandy, when genuine, is distilled from fermented 
grape juioo (wine). The best Fr. brandy is made in 
ana around Oognae (whenoe name) from a small, 
nrhite grape. Inferior brandy comes from Spain, 
PortugM, and Italy. The colourless, distilled s. is 
dilutea and matured in oaken casks, whence it derives 
a pale colour ; a deeper colour is sometimes imparted 
by caramel. The characteristic aroma and flavour of 
brandy do^nd on the wine from which it is distilled, 
but are developed by maturing, through the slow 
formation of esters (q.v.). Besides alcohol and 
water, the chief constituents of brandy are acetic 
acid, ethyl acetate, ethyl oenanthate, volatile oil, 
colouring matter, and tannin derived from the storage 
cask. Average brandy contains 45 to 55 % alco- 
hol by weight, and 80 to 100 milligrammes esters 
to 100 c.c. alcohol. Special brandies, e.g. plum 
brandy, cherry brandy, are distilled from fruit. Much 
brandy is factitious, being made by adding the 
necessary esters, colouring matter, etc., to silent spiriit 
t.e. pure diluted alcohol. 

Whisky, which contains about 55 % alcohol, is 
the s. distilled in a pot still from the fermented wort 
of malted barley or other grain. Scotch w. has a 
special flavour derived from the peat used in drying 
tno malt. Freshly distilled w. contains fusel oil (g.v.), 
which disappears on storage in casks. Factitious w. 
is made from silent spirit, suitably diluted, coloured 
and flavoured. — Gin, which contains about 40 % 
alcohol, is a grain s., unooloured, but flavoured by 
distillation with juniper berries, or other aromatic 
substances. — Rum, containing 50 to 60 % alcohol, 
is distilled from fermented molasses (see Suoak). 
Its characteristic flavour is duo to ethyl acetate and 
butyrate. Factitious rum is made by adding those 
flavourings to diluted grain s. — Liqueurs and Cor- 
dials, which contain 20 to 00 % alcohol, are mix- 
tures of alcohol, water, flavouring essences, and sugar. — 
Absinthe is grain s. ^vo^d with wormwood. — 
Arrack is the spirit obtTOod from rice and the cocoa, 
nut palm. 

Alcohol to bo employed for making factitious spirits, 
or for various industrial purposes, is obtained from 
the starch of barley, rice, corn, rye, or potatoes, or 
from molasses. The starch extracted from the grain 
is converted into maltose at about 63° 0. ; and the 
wort is fermented at 20°-26° C. during throe days 
The turbid product, or mash, containing 10 to 13 % 
alcohol, is submitted to continuous distillation, 
generally in Coffey’s still. In this process the alcohol 
is removed as vapour from the mash by means of 
steam, from which it is separated by dephlegmation, 
i.e. fractional condensation. The product is rectified 
spirit. By repeated rectification the alcohol in the 
distillate may reach 95 %. To prepare absolute 
alcohol a drying agent is necessary. 

Proof Spirit contains 49 % alcohol by weight; 
at 51® F. 13 volumes weigh the same as 12 volumes 
water. The strength of s. was originally * proved * 
by gunpowder; s. under proof failed to ignite the 
powder when it burnt out. Spirit 30 degrees under 
proof contains 70 volumes of proof spirit and 30 
volumes of water ; 100 volumes of spirit 50 degrees over 
proof diluted with water to 160 volumes would give 
proof spirit. — Reotlflsd Spirit (Brit. Pharmacopceia) 
contains 86*65 % alcohol by weight. — Methylated 
Spirit, sold duty free, contains 90 % ethyl alcohol 
with 10 % crude wood s. (methyl alcohol). 

Duty-free alcohol is now sold under special permit 
for purposes of scientific teaching and research in 
rMOgoised institutions. Alcohol is used for making 
tine tores, perfumes, transparent soap, varnishes, 
dyes, ether, chloroform, fine chemicals, celluloid, 
collodion, and artificial silk ; also for preserving 
anatomical specimens, and as a means of heat, light, 
and motive power. 

SPIRITUALISM, name given to a movement, in 
existence since 1848, which might bo called religious, 
philosophical, or scientific, and which believes in the 


oommunioation with * another world * and the exist* 
ence of phenomena which cannot be explained by 
ordinary physical laws. The reality and validity of 
8. has been hotly discussed, and whatever opinion be 
held it cannot be denied that, although there has been 
much both of unconsoious self-deception and of 
conscious fraud, there are admittedly phenomena 
for which no adequate explanation has been given 
outside the spiritualistic assumptions. Seances with 
mediums are often very unsatisfactory, and a medium 
is admittedly not quite reliable and may give false 
information or no information at all. The physical 
phenomena of s., such as table-turning, which involve 
not communication with the departed but the exist- 
ence of forces in nature otherwise unknown, are dis- 
putable. It cannot be denied that here, as with 
communication though mediums, there has been 
much deception. Much good work in exposing fraud 
and sifting evidence has been done by Society for 
Psychical Research (1882), in which the late i*. W. 
Myers was prominent. 

Myers’ Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death, 

SPITALFIELDS, district. Stepney, London, Eng- 
land, 1 mile N.E. of St. Paul’s; seat of silk- weaving 
industry. 

SPITHEAD (60° 44' N., 1* 4' W.), roadstead, Eng- 
lish Channel, between Portsmouth and Isle of Wight. 

SPITI (32° N., 78° E.), district, Kangra division, 
Punjab, India ; travorewl by river Spiti. Pop. 3500. 

8PITZBERGEN (76* to 80° 48' N., 10° to 30° E.), 
archipelago of five largo islands and several smaller 
ones, situated in Arctic Ocean about 400 miles N. of 
Norway ; largest are West Spitzbergen, North-East 
Land, and Edge Island ; total area c. 22,000 sq. miles; 
surface is generally mountainous, reaching an extreme 
height of over 6500 ft. in island of Prince Charles 
Foreland. The summits are covered with perpetual 
snow, and there are many glaciers. There is little 
vegetation, chiefly mosses and sedges. Animals include 
reindeer and polar bears. During the short summer 
the islands are visited by Norwog. and Russ, walrus- 
hunters ; seals and whales were formerly numerous, 
but are now fast disappearing. The islands have 
no permanent population, and have not been taken 
possession of by any country ; first discovered by a 
Dutch explorer, 1596. 

SPLEEN, a solid vascular organ, situated deeply 
in the upper part of the abdomen at the left side, 
behind the stomach, with whioli a largo part of its 
interior surface is in contact. It has no duct, and does 
not produce any secretion, communicating with the 
rest of the body by its blood-vessels, nerves, and 
lymphatics. It is covered with a strong capsule’; 
and internally is of a soft, pulpy consistence, with little 
wliite patches, composed of lymphoid tissue investing 
the blood-vessels, scattered through it. The arteries 
open into the loose tissue which oomposcs the pulp, 
and the blood flows through it before entering the 
veins. The functions of the spleen are, probably, 
the destruction of worn-out red blood corpuscles, 
certainly the formation of now corpuscles, white and 
red, chiefly the former variety, while it acts as a 
blood filter, and has a controlling influence upon the 
blood stream. It has been shown that the spleen is 
not essential to life, and that, when it has been excised, 
its functions have been assumed to some extent by 
the lymphatic glands and bone-marrow. In certain 
diseases, particularly in blood diseases, e.g. splenic 
leucocytheemia, and in fevers, the spleen may become 
enlarged, sometimes to an enormous extent, and to 
reduce its size^ the application of the X-rays has been 
employed with success. See Ductless Glands. 

8PLUGEN PASS (46° 30' N., 9° 20' E.), Alpine 
pass (6946 ft.), between canton Grisons, Switzerland, 
and l^mbardy, Italy. 

8PODUMENE, a mineral belonging to pyroxene 
group ; colours — ^lilkc, green, my ; um as gem stones ; 
occurs in granite and crystalline schists. 
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8POHB, liUDWlG (178i-1859), Ger. composer 
and brilliant violinist ; b. Brunswick ; composed and 
appeared in public from earliest childhood ; app. 
director of Theater an der Wien, Vienna, 1813 ; visited 
London, 1820 ; composed Fav^t, Jesaonda (operas), 
Die ktzten Dinge (oratorio), nine grand Symphonies, 
violin concertos, etc. ; wrote a complete and invalu- 
n ble violinachule ; an original composer and master of 
form, but utterly lacking in critical faculty. 

SPOIL-FIVE, Irish card game ; five cards dealt ; 
suit followed with certain exceptions; ace of hearts 
always trump ; game of three tricks. 

SPOKANE (47° 45' N., 117° 26' W.), city, on Falls 
of Spokane, capital, Spokane County, Washington, 
U.S.A. ; seat of Qonzaga College and other collegiate 
institutions ; extensive trade in lumber ; flour- and 
saw-mills. Pop. (1910) 104,402. 

SPOLETO (42° 44' N., 12° 44' E.), town, Umbria, 
Italy ; arohiepiscopal see ; has XI. -cent, cathedral 
containing frescoes by Filippo Lippi, and fine church 
dedicated to St. Agoetino. Horn, remains include 
ruined theatre and triumphal arch ; was seat of govern- 
ment of dukes of S. in early times ; passed into posses- 
sion of popes, XIII. cent. Pop. 25,500. 

SPONDEE, see Prosody. 

SPONDYLUS, see under Lamellibranohiata. 

SPONGES, PORIFERA (Lat. porua, * a passage ’ ; 
fero, ‘ I bear ’). — On account of their use in the economy 
of mankind, sponges have been known from earliest 
times. There wore 
many early guesses at 
their nature, but now it 
is agreed that sponges 
are sedentary, plantlike 
animals of low organisa- 
tion, the habits of which 
have impressed upon 
them a vegetative form. 

They stand apart from 
all other groups of ani- 
mals — the simplest typo 
of many-cellcd creatures 
(Meiazoa), 

From other groups 
of animals they may be distinguished by their simplicity. 
Many of them possess a porous, ‘ spongy ’ texture, but 
apart from this they have only lack of character to 
characterise them. They have no definite external 
organs. They vary in shape from encrusting masses, 
such as the Breadcrumb Sponge {fJalichondria) of 
British coasts, to giant cups 4 ft. high, as Neptune’s 
Cup (Foterion) of Pacific seas. Their colour varies 
from pale yellow and brown to rich browns and reds. 
Many are tough and fleshy like the Bath Sponge 
(Fuspongia), others are hard and stony, or leathery, 
or net-liko, or resembling spun glass, but in each 
case the essential structure is the same. 

The sponge body consists of a mass of colls of 
various kinds, forming a delicate tissue, and this is 
supported on a skeleton formed of minute rods, or 
spicules, of calcite (carbonate of lime), of silica (oxide 
oil silicon), or of a horny organic substance — spongin. 

In spite of the fact that neither muscular nor nervous 
systems are present, the sponge body still exhibits 
an indefinite sensibility, for changes in the surrounding 
water cause openings and contractions of pores and 
of the ‘ mouth * opening, or osculum. Only in con- 
nection with its nourishment does the sponM show 
activity, and even then in a restricted sense. Exceed- 
ingly active, whip-like flagella, by their lashings to and 
fro, cause an inflow of water from the exterior through 
the pores to internal chambers, and out again by the 
larger openings, or oscula, visible on the sponge sur- 
face. The constant stream of water furnishes the chief 
means of aeration and respiration, and from it also the 
food-supply—diatoms and Protozoa — is obtained. It 
has recently been asserted that the sponge can also 
utilise as food the organic oompounds dissolved in the 
water. The flagellate cells ac^ besides, as excretory 
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organs, the rejectamenta being borne away by the 
oxnalant currents. 

Three methods are utilised by sponges in propagating 
their kind. The simplest method, found in all lowly 
types of animals ana in plants, is that of budding. 
A bud arises on the parent ^nge like it in all essential 
I characters ; it grows, and nnalfy, becoming detached, 

I starts life as a new individual. The second, a less 
I common method, is also asexual, and occurs in, for 
example, the Freshwater Sponges common in canals 
in Britain. In the autumn the sponge tissue becomes 
crowded with minuto shot-like yellow grains, and 
when in early winter the sponge itself dies down and 
decays, the grains or gemmules are set free, and in the 
succeeding spring burst into life and give origin to new 
growths of sponge. Most general, however, is sexual 
reproduction. The majority of sponges are unisexual, 
but some types are hermaphrodite. As the result 
of fertilisation the egg develops, by complete and 
regular segmentation, within the body of the parent 
into a larva which escapes, and after a short free life 
settles down and gives rise to a fixed sponge. It is 
only during the ciliated larval stages that the sponge 
has an independent power of movement. 

All sponges are aquatic, some preferring the quiet 
slow-moving fresh waters of lochs and canals, but tho 
vast majority live in the sea, distributed therein in 
every part of the globe. In favourable localities, 
generally where tho normal temperature is high, as on 
coral reefs, they grow in great abundance. Most are 
to bo found firmly attached to stones, corals, or shells ; 
others simply anchor themselves in tho mud by means 
of long glassy ‘ root * threads, as the Glass -Rope 
Sponge (Hyalonema) ; while still others, lilce the 
British Sea-Figs {Subariiea)^ lie rolling upon tho sea- 
bottom. Other animals are sometimes found in 
friendly and constant association with sponges. 
Around the stalk of the Glass-Hope Sponge grows a 
colonial Sea Anemone, Palythoa ; small shrimps and 
sea-slaters often inhabit tho cavity of Venus’s Flower- 
Basket, imprisoned, as it were, in a cage of spun 
gla«8, and feeding on tho organisms borne to them 
by the water current created by tho sponge ; and 
Hermit Crabs dwell in the cavities of the British Fig 
Sponge and others. 

Sponges are amongst tho oldest animals known, 
their fossil remains baving been found in rocks of 
Cambrian age. From time immemorial they have 
been used by man. Commercial sponges (Euspongia 
officinalis) are found in tho Mcaiterranean, where 
the finest varieties occur, and in tho West Indies. 
They are obtained by pronged forks with long handles, 
by divers, or in deeper water by a drag-net. Tho 
sponges, once procured, are left for a few days in tho 
open air to decay, then sunk in tho ocean in an open 
crato for a week ; thereafter they are beaten and 
squeezed clean from fleshy matter and hung in the 
sun so that the fibrous skeleton may dry. 

Sponges fall into three main groups, distinguished 
by tho nature of tho spicules composing their 
skeletons. 

Glass I. Calcarea, with calcareous spicules, in- 
cludes the familiar Purse Sponge {Sycon comprtsaum) 
of Brit, coasts. 

Class II. Hexactinellida, or Triaxonia, with 
sex-radiate siliceous spicules, includes tho beauti- 
ful deep-sea Glass Sponges — ^Venus’s Flower-Basket 
{Euplectella) and tho Glass-Rope Sponge {Hyalonema). 

Glass III. DBMOsroNGiiE, with either siliceous 
spicules (never sex-radiate), or sijongin fibres, or both 
together, or neither, includes tho majority of well- 
known forms, such as the Sea-Fig {Subarites), the 
encrusting Crumb-of-Bread Sponge {Halichondria 
panicea), tho Mermaid’s Glove {Isodictya palmata), 
of Brit, Seas, Fbesh-Water Sponges {Sponavlla), and 
tho Bath Sponge of commerce (Euspongia), 

8PONGILLA, see under Sponges. 

SPONSOR, person taking responsibility for an- 
other’s obligation, in especial, godfather or godmother 
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in baptiBm (also in confirmation in R.O. Church), who 
makes tho vows in infant’s name. 

SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, see Abio 

GENESIS. 

SPONTINI, GASPARO LUIGI PACIFICO 

(1774-1851), Jtal. composer, obtained much contem- 
porary fame for his operas, especially for his master- 
piece, La Vesialcy produced in 1807. His compositions, 
forgotten now, influenced such diverse natures as 
Wagner and Meyerbeer. 

SPOONBILL, or Shoveller; see under Duck 
Family. 

SPOONBILLS {Platnhid(E)f a family of stork-like 
wading birds, with very wide and flat bills ; found near 
shallow fresh waters all over the world, except in 
Northern Europe, Asia, and America. The White S. 
{PJatalea leucorodia) is an occasional visitor to Britain. 

SPORADES (37* N.. 27* E.), islands of the Gk. 
Archipelago, consisting of two groups surrounding 
Cyclades, the northern group belonging to Greece, the 
southern to Turkey. Pop. c. 26,000. 

SPORADOPORA, see under Hydromedus.®. 

SPORANGIA, sec under Mycbtozoa. 

SPORES, see Plants (Physiology). 

SPOROZOA, a class of Protozoa, the members of 
which have of recent years assumed great importance 
to man on account of their agency in malarial fever 
and in several cattle diseases. Some of their number 
cause destructive epidemics among fishes, and to one 
was due the silkworm disease, tho ravages of which 
cost Franco almost £40,000,000. 

.^1 Sporozoa live as parasites in the bodies of other 
animals, but their tastes in parasitism differ ; for 
while such as tho Qre^arines occur in the food canal 
and body cavity of Invertebrate animals, the Coccidiana 
have both Invertebrate and Vertebrate hosts, and 
others, for example the UccmoaporidiOf Myzoaporidia, 
and Sarcoaporidiaf are in tho main confined to Verte- 
brate animals. 

Besides their inveterate parasitism, Sporozoa are 
characterised by the definite rind which surrounds 
the body; by their sluggishness, for, although young 
stages may be mobile, the adults are generally without 
locomotor appendages such as the pseudopodia, 
flagella, or cilia of other Protozoa ; and by the fact that 
they are pronagated by means of spores, protected 
during periods of danger in a cyst or capsule. To 
this characteristic mode of reproduction is due the 
name Sporozoa. 

But although tho typical reproduction is by spore 
formation, which is preceded by a union of two (male 
and female) individuals, alternation of this with an 
asexual generation or series of generations is common, 
the individuals breaking up into numerous daughter 
individuals {rnerozoitca). Tho spore-forming mode is 
known as sporogony, the individuals which increase 
thus arc sporonts ; the asexual dividing is schizogony, 
the partakers in such division schizonts. 

Many of the Sporozoa arc exceedingly minute, but 
some attain a largo size for Protozoa, the cysts of 
Sarcocystis tenella reaching a length of 16 or oven 
60 milhmotres in the muscles of Sheep or Roedeer. 

The Class ^orozoa is divided into two sub-classes ; 
Sub-Class I., BcTOsroREA or Telosporidia. In these 
the minute individuals which germinate from tho 
spore Me elongated, rod- or sickle-shaped; flagellate 
male individuals {spartna) are often present ; the 
individuals have only one nucleus and become full- 
grown before spore formation begins ; and spore 
formation develops by a splitting off from margin of 
parental individual. 

Amongst tho Eclosporca are tho Grkqarinks 
{Gr€garinoidea)t a group of parasites which live in 
tho gut of Invertebrates, their cliiof hosts being Insects, 
Woi™, Echinoderms, and Molluscs. At first they live 
within a cell of tho host, but soon protrude outwards, 
almost or altogether lying free in tho gut or body 
cavity. In the former case they ai’o attached by moans 
of an anohor-like head {tpimerila), Qrogaiiues are 


apparently harmless parasites compared with tho 
majority of their relatives. Monocyatia occurs in the 
sominal vesicles of Earthworms, and Gregarina in 
tho Earwig and Cockroach. 

Other Ectosporea are the Coocidians {Coccidia, 
q.v.) and tho Hiemosporidia, tho former of which 
spend tho growing part of their existence within a 
cell of an Livertebrate or Vertebrate animal. They 
are much more dangerous than Grc^rincs, causing 
the disease ooocidiosis, which occurs in Rabbits, Cattle, 
and oven man, sometimes resulting in the death of tho 
host. The Hasmosporidia {q.v.) live in the red 
blood corpuscles and fluid of many Vertebrates 
(Monkeys, Bats, Squirrels, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 
etc.), and include tho parasites {Plaamodium) of 
tertian, quartan, and tropical malaria. These parasites, 
by disrupting the blood corpuscles, cause serious and 
sometimes fatal fevers, and while they swarm in the 
blood may bo ingested by a mosquito {Anopheles). 
Within this new host a sexual reproduction takes 
place, finally rendering tho mosquito capable of carrying 
infection at about its fourth feed after it has first sucked 
the germ-laden blood- Piroplaama and its relatives 
give rise to ‘ red-water,’ 3’exas fever in cattle, and 
similar diseases in many kinds of domesticated animals, 
and perhaps even in man. 

Sub-Class II., Endosporka or Neosporidia : in the 
Sporozoa the minute individuals wliich germinate 
from tho spore are amoeba-lUco ; flagellate individuals 
are never present; tho individuals have more than 
one nucleus, tho commencement of spore formation is 
noticeable in young individuals, and the spores develop 
by an internal dividing up of tho parent individual. 
Some Endosporoa possess curious ejaculatory colls 
{polar capeulea) similar to tho stinging cells of Ccoiciiter- 
I ates. 

Many members of tho group are of great interest. 
Among.st tho Myxosporidta, which generally occur 
in the tissues of cold-blooded Vertebrates, some cause 
severe and fatal epidemics in Fishes, Lentoapora 
being responsible for a kind of ‘ staggers ’ in members 
of the Trout family. Microsporidia cause harmful 
epidemics among Invertebrates ; Noaema apia is tho 
cause of the * Isle of Wight ’ hive-boe disease, and 
N. bombycia of silkworm disease ; wlrilo Thelohania 
is responsible for the death of many fresh-water Cray- 
fishes. Of the Saruosporidia, Sarcocystis occurs 
in tho muscles of many Vertebrates, and S. tenella 
has recently been discovered to bo the cause of tho 
itcliing disease ‘ scrapey ’ in sheep. Harmful Haplo- 
SPORIDIA are represented by Ichthyoaporidium^ which 
gives rise to rapidly spreading and highly fatal epidomics 
amongst various Pishes. 

SPORT, WINTER, terra to include popular winter 
pastimes, generally with special referonoo to organised 
games in Norway and Switzerland, especially at Davos 
and St. Moritz. 

Skating was long employed in Holland and tho 
Fens as mode of progression ; metal blades supplanted 
bones tied under feet ; for spoed-skatiug blade of 
skate, c. ^ inch thick, is slightly convex, blades for 
figure-skating are broader and muoli more convex. 
Premier olub in Britain is Edinburgh Skating Club 
(1642). 

Ski’ing is tho national sport of Norway ; ski is a 
long, narrow board, pointeiT and curved in front, with 
socket for boot ; used for military purposes in Scandi- 
navia and Franco. Tobogganing and sledding are 
popular in all cold countries ; tobogganing is applied 
to coasting down long inclines, sledging to short runs. 
The vehicle used is the aledt a wooden platform 
0(j[uipped with steel runners ; eledge or aUigh is larger 
and drawn by animal traotion; toboggan is flat 
without ruunors. Curling {q.v.) has been introduced 
into Switzerland by British travellers. 

SPORTS, see under EvoLunoif. 

SPOTTED FEVER, cere bro -spinal Meningitis {q.v.). 

SPOTTISWOODE, JOHN (1565-1639), Boot. 
historian; abp. of St Andrews (1616); assistod 
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Jamos I. in introducing Anglican Church settlement 
into Scotland. 

SPOTTISWOODE, WILLIAM (1825-83), Eng. 
mathematician and physicist ; pres. Mathematical 
Soo. (1871), Brit. Association (1878), Royal Soc. 
(1879); wrote on polarisation ot light, geographical 
and astronomical suojocts. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA (38® 0' N., 75® 35' W.), 
county, Virginia, U.S.A. ; scene of several battles 
in Civil War. Pop. (1910) OIKIT). Capital, Spotsyl- 
vania Court House. 

SPRAIN, Strain, laceration of ligaments round 
a joint (^.t;.), with effusion of blood; s. of ankle or 
wrist is treated by holding in cold water, bandaging, 
and elevation of the limb ; m.assago prevents stiffness. 

SPRAT, see under Herring Pamilv. 

SPRAT, THOMAS (1635-1713), dean of West- 
minster, 1683 ; bp. of Rochester, 1084. 

SPREE (62® 23' N., 14® E.) (ancient 5prea.), river, 
Germany, rises in E. Saxony ; joins Havel at Spandau ; 
length, 230 miles. 

SPREEWALD (62® N., 14® E.), wooded and marshy 
region, Brandenburg, Prussia ; traversed by Spree. 

SPRENGTPORTEN, GORAN MAGNUS, 
COUNT (1740-1819), Swed. soldier and politician: 
served in Seven Years War ; subsequently on^tered 
service of Catherine of Russia. 

SPRING, see Water. 

SPRING EQUINOX, see Aries. 

SPRING VALLEY (41® 20' N., 89® 18' W.) city, on 
Illinois, Bureau County, Illinois, U.S A. ; coal-mining 
industries. Pop. (1910) 7035. 

SPRING-BALANCE, see WEloinNO-MACHiNES. 

SPRINGBOK {Oazella euchore), S. African antelope 
of great beauty ; it can leap to height of 12 ft. 

SPRINGFIELD.— (1) (42® 6' N., 72® 36' W.) town, 
on Connecticut River, Massachusetts ; fine public 
buildings, including town library. Federal Government 
building. Art and Science Museums ; has government 
arsenal for manufacture of rifles ; railway centre ; 
manufactures iron goods, oars, machinery, textile.^, 
paper, needles, organs, etc. Fine system of parks, 
of which Forest Park is largest ; several philanthropic 
establishments. Pop. (1910) 88,926. (2) (39® 47' N., 
89® 35' W.) city, on Si^ngamon, capital of Ulinois, 
G.S.A., and of Sangamon County ; railway repair- 
shops ; flour and coal-mining industries ; manufactures 
watches ; burial-place of Abraham Lincoln. Pop. 
(1910) 51,678. (3) (39® 63' N., 83® 45' W.) city, at 
junction of Lagonda Creek and Mad River, capital, 
Clark County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; manufactures agricultural 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 46,921. (4) (37^ 17' N., 
93® 22' W.) city, capital, Grocne County, Missouri, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures flour, wagons. Pop. (1010) 
35,201. 

SPRING-GUN, firearm with trigger attached to 
wire, which, on being touched, fires the gun ; illegal 
since 1827, but still allowed indoors against burglars. 

SPRUCE, see Fir. 

SPRUE, tropical disease, characterised by inflam- 
mation of mucous membrane of the mouth, anremia, 
diarrhosa, extreme debility, and loss of flesh; cause is 
obscure and it is treated % rest and a light milk diet. 

SPUR, instrument fastened to horseman’s heel to 
goad horse ; in Middle Ages s’s were emblem of knight- 
hood, hence phrase * winning his spurs ’ ; knights wore 
gold, squires silver, s’s. 

SPURGE {Euphorbia), genus of plants, order 
EuphorbiaoetB ( 9 .V.); Wood S. {E* amygdaloides), a 
yellow flower, becomes red-leaved in autumn. 

SPURGEON, CHARLES HADDON (1834-92), 
Eng. Baptist divine ; converted 1851, and began as 
popular preacher, drawing enormous crowds ; minister 
at the Tabernacle (London) from 1861 ; intensely re- 
limouB, with narrow Calvinistio theology. Sec Auto- 
biography and Life, by Ray (1903). 

SPURN HEAD (63® 34' N., 0® T E.), headland, at 
mouth of Humber, Yorkshire, England. 

BPURREY (Spergula), genus of plants, order 
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[ doubtful ; Common S., or Yarr (5. arvemis), a white 
flower, is a common weed in pasture and corn. 

SPURS, BATTLE OP, see CouRTEAI. 

SPURZHEIM, JOHANN CHRISTOPH (1770- 
1832), Ger. phrenologist, at first asslstod Gall (g.v.) and 
later lectured on phrenology in Europe and America. 

SPY. — Employment of spies by belligerents is 
recognised by international law, but if captured the 
spy is liable to capital punishment by martial 
law. 

SPY (60® 68' N., 4® 42' E.), village, near Namur, 
Belgium ; two prehistorio human skolotons (male and 
female) were discovered here, 1886. 

SQUADRON.— (1) military term; 120 to 200 
mounted troops ; four s. to division. (2) naval term ; 
part of division, or ships on special duty. 

SQUALL. — A gust is a single increase of the wind’s 
velocity which comes suddenly and unexpectedly, 
whereas a squall is a series of such gusts lasting for 
at least several minutes. * Line squalls ’ are those 
which visit a number of places situated in a straight 
or slightly curved lino extending across the country. 
Such a squall was that known as the Eurydico (March 
24, 1878), because it capsized H.M.S. Eurydice. The 
highest record of wind force is 106*5 miles per hour. 
Gale force is an average velocity of 38 miles per hour, 
while a 8. may be sudtlon gusts of 40 to 100 miles per 
hour. 

SQUARE ROOT, see Involution. 

SQUARING THE CIRCLE, soo QUADRATURE. 

SQUID, a outtlefish. Soo under CEPHALOPonx. 

SQUILL, drug consisting of inner part of the 
bulb of Urginea scilla, a plant of natural order Liliacoes, 
growing on tlio Mediterranean coast, cut into slices 
and dried ; it is pink in colour, odourless, and bitter, 
the chief constituent being a glucosido, scillitoxin ; 
employed medicinally as un expectorant in chronio 
bronchitis, and, usually combineci with digitnUs (j.v.), 
as a heat stimulant and diuretic. 

SQUIRRELS {Sciurus), a genus of Rodents, with 
climbing feet and long, bushy tails, most common and 
most highly coloured in tropical regions, but occurring 
also in temperate pirts. Tliey are arboreal and vege- 
tarian. The Common Brit. S. {8. vulgaris) hibernates 
in winter and is destruotive to young trees. 

SRINAGAR (34® 0' N., 74® 65' E.), town, capital, 
Kashmir state, India ; manufactures carpets. I’op. 
(1911) 126,344. 

SRIRANGAM, Sertnoiiam (10® 62' N., 78® 44' E.), 
town, Trichinopoly district, Madras, India ; noted 
temple of Vishnu. Poi). 24,000. 

SRYETENSK, Stryetensk (53® N., 116® E.), 
town, on Amur, Transbaikalia, Russia. Pop. 9000. 

STAAL DELAUNAY, BARONNE DE, l^- 
QUKRITE Jeanne Coruier (1684-1760), Fr. writer; 
attendant of Duohesse du Maine ; pub. Mimoirea in 
witty stylo, picturing society of regency and recalling 
that of La Bruyero ; married Baron do Staal, 1735. 

STABliE (40® 40' N., 14® 30' E.), modern Castella- 
mare, ancient seaport, Campania, Italy ; dost oyod 
along with Pompeii and Horoulaneom by Vesuvius, 
79 A.D. 

STABILITY, see EQxnUBBlUM. 

STACHYS, genus of plantis, order Labiatis (g.«.) ; 
Hedge Nettle (3. aylvatica) has purple flowers and 
disagreeable smell'; Woundwort {8. palustria) is the 
tallest of Brit, species. 

STADE (63® 36' N., 9® 27' B.), town, on Schwinge. 
Hanover, Prussia; manufactures iron. Pop. (1910) 
11,081. 

STADE, BERNHARD (1848-1906), Old Testament 
scholar ; prof, at Giessen, 1876. 

STADIUM, Gk. standard of length, about 606 Eng. 
feet ; length of foot-race course at Olympia, hence 
localisation of word. 

STADTHOLDER, viceroy of a province or group 
of provinces in Holland ; most important was s. of 
Ilollaud, Zealand, and Utrecht. See Holland 
(History). 
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8TA£L, MADAME DE, Annb Louisb Gbrmaine, 
Baboknb db STAftL-HOLSTBIN (1766-1817), Fr. 
novelist; dau, of financier, Necker b. Paris. 

Her wit and rare qunlitioB were developed in her 
mother’s distinguished salon. At twenty she married 
Baron de Stael-Holstein, Swod. ambassador to 
France, but not finding liappinoss gave herself up 
wholly to lit. ; encouraged classicists and also new 
school of J. J. Rousseau, and welcomed dawn of 
Fr. Revolution ; soon disappointed and left Paris ; 
returned under Dirccioire ; mixed in politics ; was 
exiled under the Consulate and went first to Switzer- 
land, afterwards to Italy. She had already published, 
in 1800, a notable work on literature in connection 
with the moral and political state of nations ; her 
novels, Delphine (1802) and Corinne (1807), are sup- 
posed to be autobiographical. In Corinne there are 
fine descriptions of ItaL monuments and scenery. In 
Germany she wrote De VAUemagne (1810), which, by 
praise of Qer. lit., arts, etc. (then, for political reasons, 
little appreoiated in France), prepared Romantic 
movement in France. 

On Napoleon’s fall she returned to France and died 
after publishing Considerations sur la Mvolulion Fran- 
Qaise (1817), in which she reiterated faith in dcmocnvlic 
Institutions ; after Chfiteaubriand, the greatest pro- 
moter of Romantisme. 

Duff y, Madame de SiaH. 

BTAPr.-— Staff officers of an army are distinguished 
from other combatant officers in that they can exercise 
no ‘ command * over troops in action. The s. is 
divided Into two great branches, viz. the general 
■. and the administrative s. The former in peace 
attend to training, and in war to the operations against 
the enemy ; the latter, both in peace and war, is con- 
cerned with the supply of food and quarters, with 
discipline, equipment, etc. S. officers are distributed 
throughout the army by being attached to brigades 
and mvisions and to areas such as coast defences 
and * districts.* The administrative s. is classed as 
adjutant-general’s or quartormastcr-gcncral’s s., 
according to their duties : the former dealing with 
personnol, and the latter with the material of the 
army. Qlie general s. assists the generals by inter- 
preting their wishes, and subordinate commanders by 
explaining what is required of them. In the Brit, 
army the duties of the s. in peace are detailed in The 
King's Regulations; war duties are detailed in Field 
Service Regulations. 

STAFFA (66® 27' N., 6® 24' W.), small island, Inner 
Hebrides, Scotland ; remarkable for its natural 
caverns, of which the largest is FingaVs Cave. 

STAFFORD (62* 49' N., 2* 7' W.), county town, 
on Sow, Staffordshire, England ; manufactures boots 
and shoos ; birthplace of Izaak Walton ; in vicinity is 
Stafford Castle. 

STAFFORD, noble English family of Norman 
descent. Ralph, Ist earl of S. (d. 1372), and Hugh, 
2nd earl (d« 1385), were distinguished in Fr. wars ; 
Humpbbbt, Gth earl (1402-60), became Duke of 
Buckingham ; bis successors, Henry, 2nd duke, 
and Edward, 3rd duke, were attainted in 1483 and 
1523, respeotivoly. Latter’s son Hbnrt became Baron 
S. ; this title subsequently came to Howard family 
through an heiress. 

STAFFORDSHIRE (62* 20' N., 2* 6' W.), midland 
county, W. England, with chief town Stafford {q.v.); 
bounded by Cheshire, Derbyshire, Leioestorshire, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Salop ; area, 1170 
sq. miles. Surface is generally level in centre, with 
hills in N. and 6. ; drained by Trent and its affluents, 
of which most important is the Dove. There are large 
deposits of coal in N. and S., the former area being 
almost entirely covered with towns engaged in manu- 
facture of pottery ; in S., which is called the ‘ Black 
Country,* there are large manufactures of iron and 
iron goods ; agriculture is carried on, oats being the 
chief crop ; and beer is largely manufactured at 
Burton. There are many Rom. and early Brit, anti- 


quities, and several ruined religious houses. The 
county as a whole supported Parliament in the Great 
Bobellion of Charles I.’s reign. Pop, (1911) 739,106. 

STAGE, technically, platform in theatre whereon the 
play is performed. * The Stage * is equivalent to * the 
Theatrical Profession,’ hence * going on the stage* is 
usual phrase for ‘ becoming an actor (or actress).* 

Aotinff, branch of the fine arts dependent on 
human speech and gesture ; one of the oldest, possibly 
because it requires no appliances, using only the 
human body as a moans of expression. It is doubtful 
whether pageantry, which has its own place, is a 
useful accessory oi acting. A great imaginative actor 
can create the illusion of scenery ; Greek, mediieval, 
and Shakespearean drama were played with merely 
conventional scenery. In quite recent times, however, 
a movement has started by which dumb show is to re- 
place acting ; immense effect was obtained by SumurUnf 
in which a wordless tragedy is carried out among 
carefully planned scenery. Extension of symbolism 
in scenery is advocated by Gordon Craig m Art of 
the Theatre. Ital. marionettes are on illustration of 
the diimb-show school. The old tradition is pre- 
dominance of the actor ; what actors to-day call a 
* good stage presence ’ has always been important, 
but it has soinotimos been notably absent, as in the 
case of Garrick, and the cliief quality of acting is inter- 
pretative imagination, and personality on the stage 
more than person. The actor’s face — pale, mobile, 
with prominent bones and restless, expressive eyes — is 
well seen in Edmund Kean, iliss Ellen Terry in 
her memoirs subtly remarks, when mentioning Irving’s 
marvellous personal effects, that her own face was 
never any good to her. A more important modern 
case than that of the marionette versus the actor, has 
been that of the natural actor versus the rhetorician. 
Exaggeration to some extent, in acting as in make-up, 
is a necessary law of the stage. It is the equivalent 
of the painter’s emphasis of a salient trait in his 
subject. But tlio best modern school aims at re- 
presenting, with normal emotion, life ns it is. Fr. 
acting is naturally light, and the severe natiiralistio 
school may bo found in Paris at the Renaissance Theatre. 
In England the companies of Granville Barker and 
Miss Horniman have led the way in this direction. 
The only danger is that fear of melodrama (‘ curtain ’) 
may bring in too rigid realism. Actors can generally 
bo divided into tragedians and comedians. Coquelin 
aspired to absolutely j)la9tio temperament, but it is 
q^uestionable how far this is possible or desirable. 
The pliable temperament of actors led Plato to condemn 
them o priori as immoral. Actresses rested under 
the repute of Alexandrian Thais until quite recently. 
The largo remuneration obtained has served in modern 
times to give social standing to acting as a' profession. 
See also Drama, Music Halls. 

STAGE-COACH, soe COACHINO. 

STAGGERS, see Tapeworm. 

STAGIRITE, see Aristotle. 


STAHL, GEORG ERNST (1660-1734), Gcr. 
physician and chemist ; court physician to Duke of 
Weimar (1087); prof, of Med. at Halle (1694) ; physician 
to king of Prussia (1716); propounded the phlogiston 
theory, and other theories in chem. and med. 

STAINER, SIR JOHN (1840-1901), Eng. musician; 
knighted, 1888; prof, of Music, Oxford Univ., 1889; 
oratorios, Oideon and Crucifixion are his best works. 

STAINES (61* 26' N., 0® 29' W.), market town, at 
junction of Colne and Thames, Middlesex, England ; 
breweries. Pop. (1911) 6756. 

STAIR, Viscounty and Earldom of, Scot, 
honours. James Dalrymple of Stair in Kyle (1619-96), 
judge, an ardent royalist; cr. baronet, 1664; as anti- 
catbolio, lost favour in closing years of Charles II. ; 
retired, and wrote Institutions of the Law of Scotlandt 
etc. ; cr. viscount by William III., 1690, His wife, 
known as ‘ Witch of Endor,* was supposed to have put 
evil eye on their children, Janet (‘Luov Ashton^ in 
Bride of Lammermoor) and JoHN»who, as l^aster of Stair, 
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carried out Glencoe Massacre) 1692, winning lifelong 
infamy ; groat outcry arose when John was or. cari» 
1703. John, 2nd earl (1707-47), killed his elder bro. 
by accident ; rose to be general in war of Span. Succes- 
sion ; field -marshah 1742 ; his beautiful wife was 
heroine of ‘ My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’ in Chronicles 
of the Canongate. 

Murray Graham, Stair Annals (1876). 

STAIHCASE.--S’b are of ancient origin, being 
found in Egyptian and Gk. temples, but it was not 
until the Middle Ages that they became a prominent 
architectural feature. They were then generally of 
stone, built about a circular newel, for church towers, 
etc. In modem staircases the rise and width of tread 
of the steps are carefully proportioned. There are 
various forms, the simplest being the straight flight, 
having from 4 to 12 steps. If more are necessary they 
are arranged in two flights with a landing between. 
Winding steps are frequently dangerous. A handrail 
should be provided, and the whole staircase should bo 
well lighted, the minimum head room being 7 ft. In 
Great Britain wooden house staircases are usually 
mode in the workshop and fitted into position. Con- 
crete resists fire better than stone, and it is often 
strengthened by steel or iron, which may bo embedded 
in it. Concrete steps are frequently encased with 
marble or tiles. A modem innovation is the Moving 
Staircase, an inclined endless platform kept in con- 
tinual motion, usually by an electric motor. On 
stepping on to the bottom of the staircase a person is 
carried upwards without the inconvenient waiting 
which is inevitable with the ordinary lift. 

STALACTITES, masses of calcareous matter 
hanging in caves, formed by the filtration of water, 
containing particles of carbonate of lime, through holes 
or pores m the roof. The evaporation of the water 
leaves behind it a deposit of lime, which continues to 
increase in size so long as the water drops. S. may also 
bo seen under bridges and arches and in form of icicles. 
— Stalagmites are of similar formation, but grow 
upward from cave floors, generally below stalactites, 
whore drops of water, charged with carbonate of lime, 
fall, and, evaporating, leave lime deposit. In course of 
time the stalagmites may rise and join the stalactites, 
thus forming columns. 

STALYBRIDGE (63® 29' N., 2® 3' W.), town, 
Cheshire, England ; cotton-manufacturing centi'e. 
Pop. (1911) 26,614. 

STAMBHA8, See AncniTECTURE, Indian. 

STAMBOL, see Constantinople. 

STAMBOLOV, STEFAN (1854-95), Bulgarian 
polifician ; Pres, of Sobranyo, 1884 ; regent after 
abdication of Alexander, and after election of Broderick 
of Coburg became Premier, holding oflice until 1894, 
when he had to resign ; assassinated, 1896. 

STAMENS, see Flower. 

STAMFORD.— (1) (62® 40' N., 0® 29' W.) town, on 
Welland, Lincolnshire, England ; contains ruins of a 
Benedictine abbey, founded VII. cent. ; iron foundries. 
Pop. (1911) 9646. (2) (40® 3' N., 73® 31' W.) city. 
Long Island Soimd, Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures hardware. Pop. (1910) 26,138. 

STAMFORD, HENRY GREY, 1ST EARL OF 
(c. 1699-1673), Eng. parliamentary general. Civil War. 
Thomas, 2nd earl (d. 1720), held oflice under William 
III. 

STAMMERING, Stuttering, a spasmodic 
affection of the organs of speech, mainly duo to the 

E atient’s difficulty in harmonising the oral and 
iryngoal actions — thus a consonantal sound may be 
freely produced, but a spasm intervenes before the 
production of the following vowel-sound. The sufferer 
should bo taught phonetically, and the habit should be 
cultivated of taking a deep breath boloio speaking, and 
speaking slowly. 

STAMP DUTY, see NEWSPAPERS. 

STAMPS, see Philately. 

STANDARD, see Flag. 

STANDARDS DEPARTMENT of Brit. Board of 
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Trade, or. 1866, when responsibility for imperial 
standards o! weights and measures was transferred 
from the exchequer. 

STANDERTON (26® 66' S., 29® 16' K.), town, on 
Vaal, Transvaal. Pop. 6000. 

STANDING STONES, from time immemorial 
raised by man in commemoration of some person or 
event. Solitary standing stones, pillars, or monoliths, 
called menhirs, were often erected to mark a boundary 
or a battle site, and are found particularly in Scotland, 
Wales, Ireland, and Brittany. Sometimes the stones 
are placed in lines (called alignments), as at Carnac in 
Brittany, whore there are no fewer than eleven lines 
of stones ranging from 4 ft. to 13 ft. high. When the 
stones form a circle or some sort of enclosure, it is 
generally called a cromlech ; three or more stones with 
a capstone on the top (as at Kit’s Coty House, in 
Kent) is known as a dolmen. But the two terms 
oromlech and dolmen are used very interchangeably 
in Great Britain. The old notion that these stone 
monuments were of Celtic origin, built by Druids, and 
that the monoliths were altars, has of late been given 
up in favour of the belief that they were tombs of 
far greater antiquity belonging to the Stone Age. 
The finer surface of the capstone is always on the 
underside, which is against the altar theory. No 
chronological evidence as yet exists to allow dates to 
bo assigned to such preliistoric monuments as Stone- 
henge, the great group of stones on Salisbury Plain, 
the remarkable Avebury circles, Kit’s Coty House, 
Stonnia (Orkney) and other cii-cles in Scotland, the 
alignments at Carnac, and similar remains in Brittany 
and elsewhere. 

Fergusson, Rude Stone Monuments, 

STANFIELD, WILLIAM CLARKSON (1794- 
1867), Brit, painter ; began life in the navy. From 
theatrical scene-painting ho went on to easel work, 
dealing mostly with marine subjects. 

STANFORD, SIR CHARLES VILLIERS (1862- 
), Brit, composer and conductor ; b. Dublin ; has 
written operas and oratorios, and much orchestral and 
chamber music. 

STANHOPE, EARLDOM OF.-^ames, Ist carl 
(1674-1721), Eng. statesman and soldier; commander- 
in-chief in Spain, 1708 ; Foreign Secretary, 1716 ; 
cr. viscount, 1717, earl, 1718. Charles, "3rd earl 
(1763-1816), scientist, improved printing-press, in- 
vented a microscopic Ions, and was an able politician ; 
Philip Henry, 6th earl (1805-76), historian, wrote Life 
of Pill, History of W ars of Succession in Spain, etc. 

STANHOPE, LADY HESTER LUCY (1776- 
1839), exorcised great influence over her uncle, the 
younger Pitt ; adopted Muhammadan life in East, 
1810 ; Memoirs. 

STANIMAKA (42® N.. 24® 48' E.), town, E. Ru- 
molia, Bulgaria ; trade in wine. Pop. (1910) 12,936. 

STANISLAU (48® 66' N., 24® 40' E.), town, Austria ; 
railway workshops; tanneries. Pop. (1910) 33,328. 

STANISLAUS I. (1677-1766), king of Polrnd; 
election secured by Charles XII., after whose defeat 
at Poltava S. lost his throne ; made an unsuccessful 
attempt to recover it, 1733. 

STANISLAUS II., AUGUSTUS (1732-98), last king 
of Poland ; election secured by Catherine II. of 
Russia, whoso favourite ho was ; during his reign 
occurred first and second partitions of Poland ; forced 
to abdicate, 1796; d. in captivity in St. Petersburg; 
brilliantly acconomlishod, but of weak character. 

STANLEY, Eng. family, one branch of which has 
held earldom of Derby since 1486. Sir Edward, son of 
1st oarl, distinguished himself at Flodden; became 
Ix)rd Moiinteagle, 1514. Another fai^y of KStanleys 
has hold barony of Stanley of Alderloy since 1839. 

STANLEY, ARTHUR PENRHYN (1816-81), 
Anglican divine; tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, 
1840-60; canon of Canterbury, 1860; prof, of Eoolo- 
siastioal History at Oxford, 1866; dean of West- 
minster, 1863. S. was very liberal in theol. and aimed 
at a comprehensive Church; a great preacher, he 
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beoaine interested in philanthropic, social, and other 
work; greatly respected; wrote numerous works — 
Memoriala of Westminster Abbey ^ Jewish Church, Eastern 
Church, Sinai and Palestine, Christian Institutions, etc. 

Prothero, Life and Letters. 

STANLEY, EDWARD (1770-1849), bp. of Norwich, 
1837. 

STANLEY, SIR HENRY MORTON (1840-1904), 
Brit, explorer of Africa ; s. of Denbigh farmer ; real 
name, John Rowlands (Rollant) ; on f.’a death sent, at 
age of seven, to workhouse ; after some years of hard- 
ship, adopted by Amer. merchant, whose name he 
assumed ; enlisted after adopted parent’s death ; 
captured in Amor. Civil War ; returned to Wales, 
whore his mother refused to receive him. S. sought 
consolation in adventures by land and sea, and wrote 
articles to Amer. papers. Given the task of finding 
Livingstone, 1869, S. left Zanzibar for interior, March 
1871, and found Livingstone at Ujiji in Nov. ; returned, 
1872; pub. How I found Livinystone \ obtained funds 
for second expedition, 1874-77, in which he discovered 
source of Congo, etc. ; sent by Leopold II. of Belgium, 
1879, and established Congo Free State; undertook 
Brit, expedition to east equatorial region, 1887; re- 
counted terrible sutferings in In Darkest Africa, 1890; 
knighted, 1899 ; entered Parliament, 1895. See AutO‘ 
biography (1909), edit, by wife. 

STANLEY, SIR WILLIAM (1548-1630), Brit, 
soldier ; served in Ireland ; afterwards plotted with 
Spain for invasion of England. 

STANLEY, THOMAS (1625-78), Brit, poet and 
philosopher; pub. translations from Gk., Lat., Fr., 
Span., and Itab poets, but is distinguished by his 
translation of iEschylus, and hia History of Philosophy. 

STANNARIES, term specially associated in 
England with tin mines of Devon and Coniwall ; 
by Act of Edward 11. , Prince of Wales (as Duke of 
Cornwall) holds title of Lord Warden of the S. 

STANS (46® 57' N., 8® 22' E.), town, capital, canton 
Untorwalden, Switzerland. Pop. 3000. 

STANTON, EDWIN M'MASTERS (1814-69), 
Amor, politician; Attorney - Gon-sral, 1860; War 
Minister, 1862 ; resigned, 1868 ; became judge, 1869. 

STANTON, ELIZABETH CADY (1815-1902), 
Amer. social reformer; b. Johnstown, New York, 
U.S.A. ; secured the passing of a Bill at Now York 
granting married women property rights. From 
1865 to 1890 she was president of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

STANYHURST, RICHARD (1547-1018), Irish 
writer ; translated the Mneid ; championed ‘ quantity * 
theory of Eng, prosody. 

STAPLEDON, WALTER DE (1261-1326), bp. 
of Exeter, 1307 ; treasurer of England, 1320. 

STAR CHAMBER, CouiiT OF, Eng. judicial body 
(XV.-XVIl. cent’s) ; formed by statute 3 Hen. VII. from 
king’s council ; named from meeting -place, a chamber 
decorated with gilt stars in Westminster Palace ; 
members were chancellor, treasurer, keeper of privy 
seal, chief justices, one ecclesiastical and one lay 
lord ; famed at first for pure justice, but became in- 
strument of king’s arbitrary will ; abused by Charles 1. ; 
abolished, 1641. 

STAR OF BETHLEHEM {Ornithogalum), genus of 
plants, order Liliaceee ; Common S. of B. if), um- 
oellatum) has white fragrant flowers in corymbs. 

STAR OF INDIA, ORDER OF THE, see Kniout- 
nooD. 

STARA ZAGORA, Eskt-Zaora, Horn. Augusta 
Traiana (42® 27' N., 2,5° 41' E.), town, on S. slope 
of Balknn.s, Bulgaria; mineral springs; jnanufacturcs 
cloth. Pop. (1910) 22,003. 

STARA YA-RUSSA (57® 68' N., 31® E.), town, 
health-resort, on Polista, Novgorod, Russia ; saline 
spring.^. Pop. 1 6,000. 

STARBOARD AND LARBOARD, see ISHir 
(Seamansiiip). 

STARCH (CrtHjoOR),,, acarbohydrato stored in plants; 
obtained ohiotly from rice, wheat, maize, and other 


cereals, and from potatoes by crushing, macerating with 
water, sieving, and drying ; white powder consisting of 
striat^, microscopic granules, oharactoristio of source ; 
insoluble in cold, soluble in boiling water because of 
rupture of starch colluloso envolopo ; deep blue colour 
with iodine. S. is of value as a food, for dressing 
linen, and in various manufactures. 

STARFISHES, see Ecuinodermata. 

STARGARD (63® 21' N., 15® 1' E.), town, Pome- 
rania, Prussia ; tobacco factories. Pop. 27,540. 

STARLINGS {Stumidoe), an Old World family 
of passerine birds containing the familiar European 
Starling {Stumus vulgaris), with dork plumage shot 
with purple, green, and blue specks, an inhabitant of 
and a constant migrant to Britain ; and the rare 
British visitor from Europe and Asia, the Rose- 
Coloured Pastor. 

STARNBERG (48° N., 11° 20' E.), villogo, hcalth- 
rc.sort, on Starnborger See. See Germany. 

STAR-NOSED MOLE, see Molk Family. 

STARODUB (52® 33' N., 32® 44' E.), town, Cherni- 
gov, Russia ; manufactures leather. Pop. 26,000. 

STARS, see Astronomy. 

STARS AND STRIPES, see under Flao. 

STARVATION, see Fasting. 

STARWORT, Stitch WORT (Stellaria), genus of 
plants, order Caryophyllacea) ; 6 sepals, 6 deeply 

cleft petals, 10 stamens, 3 styles ; Greater S. (o. 
holosiea), Ijesser S. {S. graminca), and duckweed {S, 
media), are common white flowers. 

STAS, JEAN SERVAIS (1813-91), Bolg. chemist; 
studied under Dumas, in Pari.s ; prof.. Royal Military 
School, Brussels ; held post in Royal Mint ; best known 
for his determination of atomic weights of many ele- 
ments, and for his method, afterwards modified by 
Otto, of detecting alkaloidal poisons (Stas-Otto process), 

STASSFURT (51® 53' N., 11° 35' E.), town, on 
Bode, Pruss. Saxony ; salt mines ; chemical works. 
Pop. (1910) 16,785. 

STATE. — According to Hobbes the S. is * one person 
for whoso acts a groat multitude by mutual covenants, 
one with another, have made themselves every one the 
author, to the end he may use the strength and means 
of them all as he shall think expedient for their peace 
and common defence.’ This definition happily em- 
phasises the arbitrary power of all governments, but 
the theory of original ‘ social contract ’ is not now 
accepted ; primitive man is never found without 
some sorb of government. Fixed territory and entire 
international independence are not necessarily oharac- 
teriatics of a Slate; an army under certain conditions 
is recognised as a State, and States may be either 
sovereign or vassal. When a number of St.ate8 are 
joined in a pohtical Confederation {e.g. U.S.A., Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth), each State ro.scrvcs to itself 
certain State Rights with which the federal or central 
government cannot interfere ; the question of State 
Rights was one of principal points on which Amer. 
Civil War was fought, and to guard or increase their 
powers a constant tug-of-war between Federal and 
State authorities goes on in America, Australia, and 
other lands where Federation has been adopted in 
preference to Unification. 

STATEN ISLAND (40® 36' N., 74® 10' W.), island, 
forming Riohmond County, New York, U.S.A. ; separ- 
ated by the narrows from Long Island ; surface undu- 
lating, rising to over 300 ft. in the N . ; length, 13 miles. 
Pop. (1910) 85.969. 

8TATES-GENERAL, £tats oisNiiRAUX, parlia- 
ment of monarchical Franco ; representative govern- 
ment of Franco dates back to time of Philipjie le Bel 
(1268-1314), contemporary of Edward I. of England, 
with whose Model Parliament of 1296 Philip’s Assembly 
of 1302 may bo compared. It is both stated and 
denied that preceding Fr. court of peers or great council 
was merely consultative, and that Assembly of 1302 
was also deliberative, but a groat change in 1302 was 
the introduction of the Third Estate ; large towns were 
always summoned henceforth to make eieotion of 
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representatives, procurmrs; country districts divided 
into baillages for purposes of representation ; the peers 
and prelates might also appear by procureura. The 
States-Qeneral controlled taxation in XIV. cent., but 
chief sources of revenue wore appropriated to Crown 
in XV, cent. ; attempt of Estates to regain control, 
1484, came to nothing ; not summoned again till 
1560 ; dissolved, 1614, and not summoned again till 
year 1789; transformed into National Constituent 
Assembly ; never possessed statutory powers. 

STATES OF THE CHURCH, dominions in Italy, 
varying in extent from time to time, which for nearly 
1000 years were directly under rule of pope ; greater 
part was added to kingdom of Italy in 1859 ; Romo 
was retained for pope by the French till 1870. 

STATICS, see Mbchanics, Dynamics. 

STATIONS OP THE CROSS, pictures in church 
depicting stages of Christ’s Passion. 

STATISTICS are particulars of social phenomena 
expressed in figures for the purposes of study. The 
first point is the collecting of these figures, and the 
second the use made of tho figures. Statistics supply 
the facts relating to people — tho number of birtns, 
deaths, and marriages, of criminals, lunatics, un- 
employed persons, etc., and to tho affairs of people — 
wages, prices of commodities, amount of trade, etc. 
Tho accuracy of these figures depends on tho capacity 
and honesty of the statistician, and generally to-day 
tho collecting of statistics has become an important 
branch of government work. Given accurate statistic.^, 
the use of the figures depends again on the honesty 
and capacity of tho individual in possession. Accurate 
tabulation and analysis are essential if tho figures 
aro to bo used wisely. The statistics of crime, for 
inatanco, without tho figures of increase or decrease 
of population, may give an utterly wrong impression. 
The statistics of lunacy and of disease require the 
additional knowledge of tho increase of official regula- 
tions concerning these social phenomena. Statistics 
of wages require to be supplemented by statistics as 
to tho cost of living. Statistics of the birth-rate are 
wisely compared with statistics of the death-rate. 
Hence the presentation of great bodies of facts con- 
cerning human life requires the scientific mind for their 
arrangement and for their interpretation. 

R. Mayo-Smith, Science of Statistics (1896); A. li. 
Bowloy, Elements of Statistics (1901) ; Eldorton, Primer 
of Statistics (1910) ; Webb, New Dictionary of Statistics 
(1911). 

Vital Statistics cover tho returns of births, death.s, 
and marriages in those regions of tho civilised world 
where these events aro officially recorded. From 
them may bo learnt whether a nation is increasing in 
population, or falling back, and they supply tho data 
for comparisons between nations. The Jiegisirar- 
General for Births, Deaths, and Marriages is the stat- 
istical authority for the U.K. in these matters, but 
before his figures are considered the Census Returns 
for 1871 and 1911 may bo given for our knowledge of 
tho total population. 



1871. 

Increase 
per cent. 

1911. 

Increase 
per cent. 

England 

21,495,181 

184 

84,043,076 

10-5 

Wales . 

1,217,185 

9-5 

2,032,193 

18-1 

Scotland 

8,360,018 

9-7 

4,759,445 

0’4 

Ireland . 

5,412,377 

Decrease 
per cent. 
1-7 

4,381,951 

Decrease 
per cent. 
1-7 

Total, U.K. . 

31,845,379 


45,365,599 



Tho number of inhabitants per square mile is 019. 
In England and Scotland there is a marked decline 
in the birth-rate, that is, tho increase of population i.s 
not at so rapid a rate as formerly. In Wales the 
increase is faster, while in Ireland tho population is 
still declining. Various reasona are offered in explana- 
tion of these figures. In tho case of Ireland emigra- 
tion continues to draw off the young, and thereioro 
the marriageable proportion of the population is 
diminished. In Great Britain, as elsewhere, when the 
standard of living is raised, men and women aro often 


reluctant to marry, unless they have tho means to 
bring up their children to the expected social standard. 
In certain cases — viz. want of accommodation in rural 
parts, and the refusal to employ married persons with 
children — economic reasons explain the falling off. It 
is also generally true that education and high intel- 
lectual interests do not make for large families. 

That our birth-rate is still in excess of the death- 
rate may be soon from tho following table for 1910 : — 




Marriages. 

Enjfland and Wales 

897,100 4-1 

483,321 

267,416 

Scotland 

124,000 6'85 

72,245 

80,866 

Ireland 

101,963 2'8 

74,894 

22,112 

A comparison 

of the birth- and death-rates over a 

period of years, gives the followin; 

y figures :■ 

— 


Birth-Eatb per 1000. 





Decline 




per cent. 


1861-70. 

toon .5. 

1861-1904. 

England and Wales 

36-0 

29‘0 

10-4 

Scotl.'ind 

34*8 

20-7 

14*7 

Ireland . 

261 

23' 2 

Ifl 

Germany 

37-2 

3.5-5 

4-6 

Franco . 

26-3 

21*7 

21-7 


Death-Rate per 1000. 





Doclino 




per cent. 


1861-70. 

1900 5. 

1861-1904. 

England and Wales 

24-0 

17-2 

28-3 

Scotland 

21-8 

17-3 

20-6 

Ireland . 

lO’O 

18-0 

+8-4 

Germany 

16-9 

20-8 

22-0 

France . 

23-6 

20-4 

13'5 

Taking all Europe, tho rate per 

thousand stands as 

follows : — 





Births. 

Deaths. 

Increase. 

1801-18.50 

38*0 

31*2 

7-1 

1850-1900 

38-0 

28-4 

8-2 


the general fall in tho death-rate making a real in- 
crease of population. 

Vital statistics for 1910 of some of tho chief cities of 





Blrth-rato 

Death-rate 



Population. 

per 1000. 

per 1000. 

Tvondon . 


4,872,702 

28-0 

12-7 

Edinburgh 


391,167 

27-8 

18*6 

Dublin . 


402,928 

28-3 

19-0 

Belfast . 


391,107 

27-8 

18*6 

Blnniimhain . 


570,113 

26-3 

13-7 

Glasgow 


884,520 

25-1 

15*1 

Boeda . 


490,985 

22-2 

13-7 

Liverpool 


767,606 

30-1 

17-7 

Manchester . 


716,.534 

27-1 

16*1 

Shetlleld 


478,703 

26-.5 

13-4 

Air)stordara . 


570,057 

23-0 

12-2 

Berlin . 


2,053,040 

21-5 

14-7 

Bfu.saela 


720,030 

16-8 

13-6 

New York 


4,803,264 

26-9 

16-0 

Baris 


2,72-2,731 

18*0 

10*7 

Romo . 


590,113 

23*6 

18-5 

St. Betersbiirg 


1,577,892 

27-8 

24-1 

Sydney (N.S.W.) 


613,500 

26*4 

10-4 

Vienna . 


2,107,981 

19-9 

16-8 


yeo Registrar-Generars Returns. Newsholme, Ele- 
ments of Vital Statistics. 

STATIUS, PUBLIUS PAPINIUS (c. 45-96 \.D.), 
Rom. poet of post-Augustan age ; b. Naples ; early 
displayed power of extemporising ; gained olive- 
wreath thrice at Alban games and won patronage of 
Domitian. Works include The Thebdis» a conventional 
epic devoted to story of Thebes, loose in construction 
and often strained, but redeemed by exquisite passages ; 
one book and a fragment of tho Achilleis — tedious 
because subject is too cramped and stereotyped ; tho 
SilvcBj thirty-two poems full of beauty, his masterpiece ; 
marred in parts by fulsome fiattery of tho emperor. 

STATUTES, written laws which, with customary 
law, make common law. Concurrouco of the three 
estates of the realm was made necessary by statute 
15 Edw. II., but Statutory Orders may be issued by 
departments of government, which have * statutory 
powers’ from Parliament. S. are known as Acts of 
Parliament ; enrolled on special statute roll, 1278-1485, 
afterwords entered in Chancery ; printed sessionally 
XVI. cent, onwards ; Record Commission commenced 
publication of e. 1236-1713 in 1810 ; laws in force, 



STAUNTON-^TBAM NAViaATlON 


i4S« 

1886, are listed in Revised Statutes^ printed by Statute 
Law Revision Committee, and duly authorised by 
Intei^retation Act, 1889. Short Titles Act, 1896, 
provides for naming s. ; previously known by place 
at which Parliament was held, or ^st words of pro> 
amble. Preamble is not law. S. are abrogated only 
by repeal, express or implied in subsequent Act. 

STAUNTON (38® T N., 78® 69' W.), independent 
city, formerly capital of Augusta County, Virginia, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures flour, iron. Pop. (1910) 10,604. 

STAVANGER (69® N., 6® 39' E.), seaport, capital, 
Stavanger amt, Norway ; bp.’s see ; manufactures 
preserved goods. Pop. (1910) 37,261. 

STAVELET (63® 16' N., 1® 21' W.), town, Derby- 
shire, England ; collieries, ironworks. Pop. 11,600. 

STAVELOT (60® 20' N., 6® 66' E.), town, on 
Amblove, Lidge, Belgium. Pop. 6200. 

STAVROPOL (46® N., 44® E.), government, Russ. 
Caucasia ; largely occupied by arid steppes ; numerous 
salt lakes and marshes ; watered by Kuma ; agricultural 
and live-stock breeding industries ; exports grain. Pop. 
(1910) 1,231,100. Capital, Stavropol (45® 2' N., 41® 68' 
E.); bp.’s see; flour-mills. Pop. (1910) 65,300. 

ST A WELL (37® S., 142® 45' E.), town, Victoria, 
Australia ; gold-mines. Pop. 6000. 

STAWELL, SIR WILLIAM FOSTER (1815-80), 
Brit. Australian politician ; Attorney-General, Victoria, 
1861 ; helped to draw up constitution of Victoria ; 
Chief Justice, 1867. 

STEAD, WILLIAM THOMAS (1849-1912), Eng. 
journalist ; suco. Morley as editor of Pall Mall OazeUe^ 
1883 ; initiated the ‘ new journalism ’ in sensational ex- 
posure of Naval weakness and of the white slave trallic ; 
founder and editor of Review of ReviewSt 1890 ; devoted 
to psychic research ; in journalism ho introduced the 
‘ interview ’ and pictorial illustration ; went down with 
the Titanic. 

STEALING, see Theft. 

STEAM, the vapour of water when heated to 
boiling-point (212® F.), dry, invisible, and transparent ; 
when superheated becomes moist and opaque. 

STEAM ENGINE, see Enoike. 

STEAM NAVIGATION.— Probably the first 
method of assisting a vessel by stoam-ongino power was 
that invented by Jonathan Hulls, in 173^6. He used a 
single paddle wheel, placed at the stern of the ship, and 
coupled direct with the engine crank. In 1786 Rumsoy 
and Fitch, two Americans, made several steam-driven 
vessels ; while in 1788 a boat 25 ft. long and 7 ft. broad 
was made at Edinburgh, under the supervision of 
Symmington. It had two paddles, and attained a | 
maximum sixied of 5 miles per hour. The following 
year a still larger vessel was built on the Forth, with 
increased engine power. 

The first steam-driven vessel in Great Britain to 
carry passengers was the Comc.U built at Glasgow in 
1812. It was 42 ft. long and 1 1 ft. broad. In 1818 the 
Roy commenced to ply regularly between Greenock 
and Belfast, while a service between Liverpool and 
Glasgow was also run about this time. In 1819 the 
Talbot sailed regularly between Holyhead and Dublin, 
and in this same year the Savannah, a sailing vessel 
assisted by steam, accomplished a voyage to America 
in twenty-six days. 1826 saw the United Kingdom, ‘ a 
leviathan steamship,’ as she was called, running regu- 
larly between London and Edinburgh. 

No doubt the first steamship company was the City 
of Dublin Steam Packet Company, founded 1823, while 
in the following year three companies were floated, viz. j 
the General Steam Navigation Company, the St. George | 
Steam Navigation Company, and the fetish and Iriah 
Steam Packet Company. The Groat Western Steam- 
ship Company built and launched on July 19, 1837, the 
Great Western, whilst on Oct. 4 of same year the At- 
lantic Steamship Company launched the Liverpool, and 
in May 1838 the British and American Steam Naviga- 
tion Company launched the British Queen. It tras not 
until 1838 that any regular steamship service across the 
Atlantic was run, although isolated voyages were made 


at odd times. Of these, that of the Sirius, from London 
to New York in 17 days, is worthy of mention. The 
Great Western sailed from Bristol to New York (a few 
months after sailing of Sirius in 1838) in 16 days. 

All these steamboats were fitted with paddles, but in 
1839 the Archimedes was built on the Thames, and this 
is the first boat to be fitted with a propeller. In 1840 
the Cunard Line came into being, and was greatly as- 
sisted by the fact that Mr. Samuel Cunard, the founder, 
secured the Government contract for carrying the 
mails from Liverpool to Halifax (N.S.) and to Boston. 
The Cunard Line then built four ships identical in every 
respect, and commenced a regular steamship service 
from England to America. This regularity soon outdid 
the smaller companies with their irregular and erratic 
sailings, and many companies failed in consequence. 
The Liverpool was sold to the * P. & 0.’ Company, and 
the Great Western to the West Indian Royal Mail Com- 
pany. Late in the ’fifties the Great Eastern, a ship fitted 
with both paddle and screw, was built, and in 1861 the 
Scotia, a Cunardor, sailed from Liverpool to New York 
in 9 days. She was 366 ft. long and 47 ft. broad, and 
her cylinder capacity was 100 in., with a 12-ft. stroke. 

After the ’fifties the development of steamship service 
advanced with rapid strides, and almost every year 
added to its cflicicnoy ; more and more attention was 
paid to the safety, comfort, and luxuries of passengers. 
The most notable steps, however, were ; — 

1850. vSerew propellers and iron hulls introduced. 

1860. Invention of compound steam-engine. 

1870. Better passenger equipment ; state rooms, etc. 

1880. Twin screw and steel hulls introduced. 

1890. Boat trains, Liverpool and Southampton. 

1900. Turbine engines, wireless telegraphy. 

1910. Oil engines and motor liners. 

Among leading steamship lines are : — 

Allan Line : began regular service England to 
Canada, 1815 ; now ply U.K. ports to Canada, U.S.A., 
and South America. 

Austeian Lloyd: first sailed Trieste to Levant, 
1837 ; now serves Levant, India, S. America. 

Booth Line : founded 1866, when ran to Brazil ; 
now ply to Brazil and New York, also to Portugal. 

Castle Line : founded 1872, when carried mails to 
Cape in 37 days; amalgamated with Union Line, 
1900. Union-Castle Line now sails to all ports in 
South Africa. Carried troops and stores to South 
Africa during war in 1899-1902. 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company : com- 
menced sailings in 1824 to Dublin from Liverpool. 
Commenced carrying mails Holyhead to Dublin, 1869. 

Gompagnie GiiN^EALB Teansatlantique .’ founded 
1855 for K\iroiKi!in and N. African stiilings from Rouen ; 
now sails to New York, West Indies, Mexico. 

Cunard Line : first Cunardor Britannia sailed July 
4, 1840, with 03 passengers and mails, from Liverpool to 
Boston, in 14 days ; now sails Liverpool to New York. 

Elder, Dempster, & Company : carried mails, 1862, 
to West African ports ; developed banana trade by 
importing from Canary Islands. 

General Steam Navigation Company ; the oldest 
existing lino, established 1824, and sails to Continent. 

Hamburg -American Line : founded 1847 ; first 
sailed Hamburg to New York, 1848; now serves 
Far East, N., Central, and S. America. 

Messaqebies Mabitimes : equipped Fr. mail sorvico, 
1861 ; fresh mail contracts, Bordeaux to Brazil, India, 
and China, 1867-01 ; since included J apanand Australia. 

Norddkutscheb Lloyd : formed from four pre-exist- 
ing companies, 1867 ; since absorbed other companies; 
sails Bremen and Hamburg to Far East, and N. and S. 
America. 

Pacific Steam Navigation Company : founded 
1840, with sailings to South America. 

Peninsular and Oriental : carried mails, 1829, to 
Mediterranean ports, Eg^t, India, and Far East. 

Royal Mail Steam Packet Company : founded 
1839, with sailings to West Indies ; now ply between 
Southampton and West Indies^ Brazil and Far East. 
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WHira Stab Line, taken over by Ismay, 1867; 
Liverpool, Southampton, and Mediterranean ports to 
New York, Boston, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 

WxLSoir Lnri : founded 1835 ; sails between Hull 
and Continent (Gtothenburg) and Norway. 

STEAMING, see Cookbby. 

STEARIC ACID (C17II38COOH) ; M.P. 69® ; occurs, 
combined with glycerine, in tallow, etc. 

STEATITE, see Talc. 

8TEATOPYGIA, term applied to an accumulation 
of fat in the region of the buttocks and thighs, a char- 
acteristic of the Bushmen, Pygmies, and Hottentots of 
Central and S. Africa. 

8TEATORNIS, GUAOHABO (9.V.). 

STEEL, see InoN. 

STEEL CONSTRUCTION is now very largely 
used as a substitute for wood in the erection of largo 
buildings. There are two main types, * skeleton ’ 
and ‘ cage.* The former has a skeleton framework 
not intended to carry the required weight alone, but 
with the support of the walls ; the cage structure is 
made strong enough to carry every part of the build- 
ing. Among the advantages of cage construction arc 
8p^ in erection, small amount of materials, and 
less weight on the foundations, while the masonry 
may be begun anywhere. Safety depends upon the 
strength and rigidity of the cage framework. The 
parts of the frame are fixed together with hot rivets 
of iron or soft steel, the columns are of steel rather 
than oast iron, and the column bases are bolted to the 
foundations or grouted with cement. The surface of 
the steel must be rustless, and two coats of paint are 
applied to it, first red lead and then oxide point. A 
preliminary coat of boiled linseed oil is sometimes used. 
In structures of this kind the wind-pressure has to be 
carefully calculated. Steel and iron alone are not 
fire-proof, and are therefore given a protective coating, 
whi<m generally consists of one of the many patent 
fire-resisting materials. 

STEELE (61* 26' N., 7* 30' E.), town, Rhineland, 
Prussia ; collieries ; ironworks. Pop. 13,400. 

STEELE, SIR RICHARD (1672-1729), Brit, 
essayist, dramatist, and man of letters ; b. Dublin ; 
ed. Charterhouse and Oxford, where met lifelong 
friend, Addison {q.v.) ; joined army without taking 
de^^ree, but resigned, 1706, to follow lit. ; already had 
wntton a devotional work. The Christian Hero, and 
several comedies ; app. Gazetteer, 1707 ; ardent Whig 
M.P. ; knighted by George I. ; warm-hearted, im- 
provident nature. S.’b greatest title to fame is as 
founder of Queen Anne Essay ; he established Taller 
(1709), followed later by Spectator, Guardian, etc. ; 
contributed brighb 'essays on social, literary, and 
political subjects; graceful in stylo and elevating in 
tone ; comedies {Conscious Lovers, etc.) amusing, but 
inclined to sentimentality and moralising. 

Editions, with Memoirs, by Dobson, and Aitken (1898). 

STEELTON (40* 15' N., 76® 62' W.). town, on 
Susquehanna, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; 
steel- works. Pop. (1910) 14,246. 

STEELYARD, see Weighing-Machinks. 

STEEN, JAN (1626-79), Dutch painter, began life 
as a brewer at Delft. His genre pictures, in the stylo of 
Rembrandt, were drawn from all phases of life. 

STEENKIRK, Stkbnkkrkb (60® 38' N., 4* 4' E.), 
village, on Senne, Hainaut, Belgium ; scene of defeat of 
William IIL by Duke of Luxembourg, 1692. 

STEEPLECHASE, see Raoibo. 

STEERING, see SmF (Seamanship), Navigation, 

STEEVEN8, GEORGE (1736-1800), Brit. Shake- 
spearean commentator ; collaborated with Johnson in an 
edition of Shakespeare (1773), but attained celebrity 
by his own monumental edition. 

STEFANIE, Basso-Ebob (4® 50' N., 36® E.), lake, 
E. Africa ; has no outlet ; elevation, 1900 ft. ; length, 
37 miles. 

STEFFANI, AGOSTINO (1663-1728), R.C. priest 
and musician ; suj^orted by the Elector Maximilian, 
then entered the Elector of Hanover’s service; in 


MS3 

1692 carried through important diplomatic work ; com- 
posed Servio Tidlio (opera), chamber and church music. 

STEFFENS, HENRIK (1773-1846), Ger. philos- 
opher; prof, of Nat. Science, Halle, Br^au, Berlin; 
assented finally to philosophy of Schleiermaoher {q.v.), 

STEIN, HEINRICH FRIEDRICH KARL, 
BARON VON (1767-1831), Prussian statesman ; one 
of builders of modem Germany ; head of department 
of taxation, etc., 1804 ; formed general plan for union 
of Germany under hegemony of Prussia, but directed 
chief attention to military, administrative, and financial 
reform at home. Humiliated by Treaty of Tilsit, 
Frederick William III. gave S. an absolutely free hand 
to carry out his Liberal ideas. S. resolutely carried 
through Edict of Emancipation of Serfs (1807), which 
came into force, 1810 ; also various agrarian and 
military reforms, for which Sohon and Soharnhorst had 
long been agitating ; incurring Napoleon’s wrath, fled, 
1809 ; returned, 1812, but never regained influence. 

Seeley, Life and Times (1878, 3 vols.). 

STEINER, JAKOB (1796-1863), Swiss mathe- 
matician; prof, of Geometry, Berlin, 1834, till death; 
founder of modem synthetic geometry. 

8TEINMETZ, KARL FRIEDRICH VON (1796- 
1877), Pruss. general; distinguished in war with 
Denmark, 1848; commanded an army against 
Austria, 1866, winning brilliant victories at Nachod, 
SkaliU, and Schweinschddel ; commanded one of 
Prussian armies in 1870; was defeated at Gravelotte 
and recalled; became gov. -gen. of Silesia and Posen; 
resigned in 1871 ; field-marshal, 1871. 

8TELLARIA, see Stabwobt. 

STELLENBOSCH (33® 64' S., 18® 48' E.), town. 
Cape Provinoo, S. Africa ; has a college, theological 
seminary, schools of agriculture and mining ; wine- and 
fruit-growing centre. Pop. (1911) 6166. 

STEM, typically the aerial, ascending axis of a 
plant, the prmcipal functions of which are : (1) to carry 
the leaves in such a manner that they are advantage- 
ously placed for the performance of their functions 
(rospiration, transpiration, carbon assimilation) ; (2) 
to transmit to the leaves nutritive material absorbed 
by the roots from the soil; and (3) to conduct the 
elaborated food formed by the leaves to the storage 
areas. In a monocotyledon the s. is normally un- 
branohed, and the conducting strands are distributed 
throughout the ground tissue, whilst in dicotyledons 
branching is the rule, and the bundles are arranged in 
a ring, the separate members being eventually united, 
in perennials, by cambial activity, so that a solid mass 
i is formed, as in trees. In addition to erect s’s there 
are climbing and twining forms (vine, convolvulus), 

I prostrate (creeping Jenny), or underground, when they 
are often modi fled for food storage as in the iris 
rhizome, crocus oorm, tulip bulb, and potato tuber, 
and bear an adventitious root system. 

STENCILLING, painting by means of thin plate 
of metal, paper, etc., liaving design cut out. 

STENDAL (62® 36' N., 11® 61' E.), town, Pruss. 
Saxony ; cathedral ; rail way- workshops. Pop. 27,260. 

STENO, NICOLAUS (1638-86), Swed. divine and 
physiologist; authority on geology and crystallography. 

STENOGRAPHY, see ShoethanD. 

STENT OR, see under Infusoria. 

STEPHAN, HEINRICH VON (1831-97), Ger. 
politician ; carried out postal reforms in Schleswig- 
Holstein, 1864; became Postmaster-General of Ger. 
Empire, 1871 ; Sec. of State for post d^artment, 1878 ; 
chief share in founding International Postal Union. 

STEPHEN, whose death by stoning is related in 
Acts 7, was the first martyr of the Christian Church. 

STEPHEN (c. 1097-1164), king of England ; s. of 
Adola, William I.’s dau., and Count of Blois ; success- 
fully claimed throne in opposition to Matilda, Heniy I.’s 
dau., 1135; waged war against Blatilda for several 
years ; taken prisoner, 1141 ; on release, successfully 
besieged Oxford, 1142; Matilda gave up struggle, 1147; 
her s. Henry acknowledged as Stephen’s heir, 1163. 

STEPHEN L, St. Stephen (977-1038), king of 
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Hungary ; introduced Christianity into Hungary ; 
defeated emperor, Conrad II., 1030. 

STEPHEN I. (c. 258), pope, opposed Cyprian 
concerning baptism of heretics ; Stephen 111. {c. 752) 
was aided against Aistulf by Frankish king, Pippin ; 
Stephen X. (c. 1057) aimed at papal independence. 

STEPHEN, SIR JAMES FITZJAMES, Bart. 
(1829-94), Eng. jurist ; «. of historian. Sir Jamks 
Stephen ; member of Apostle s’ soeiety at Cambridge, 
and groat friend of Sir Henry Maine ; pub. (General 
View of the Criminal Law of England, 1803 ; succ. 
Maine {q.v.) as logal adviser of council in India, 1869, 
and continued his work of codification ; pub. Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, 1873-74, History of the Crimiml 
Law of England, 1883 ; judge of Queen’s Bench, 1879- 
91 ; contributor for many years to Saturday Review, 
Pall Mall Qazetle, etc. ; reputation that of just judge 
and diligent, conscientious legal student, eminent but 
not brilliant. See Life, by Sir Leslie Stephen. 

STEPHEN, SIR LESLIE (1832-1904), Eng. biog- 
rapher and critic ; ed. Cambridge, and Ins life as a 
fellow is recounted in his Sketdies from Cambridge : 
By a Don ; contributed regularly to the Ix'st periodicals 
of his day. His enthusiasm for Alpine climbing found 
expre.ssion in his Playground of Europe ; edit, of the 
CornhiU (1871); edit, of the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy {lSi^2), to which ho contributed some of the finest 
articles. His works include The History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, The Science of Ethics, 
The AgiiostiFs Apology, and The English Utilitarians. 

STEPHEN BATHORl (1533-86), prince of 
Transylvania, 1571; king of Poland, 1515; put 
down all internal insurrection ; warred against Ivan 
of Muscovy, acquiring Livonia and other territory. 

STEPHENS, ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1812 
83), Amor, politician ; entered Congress, 1843 ; on 
secession of his native state, (Jeorgia, from Union, he 
became vice-pros, of Confederate states ; afterwards 
gov. of Georgia, 1882. 

STEPHENSON, GEORGE (178M848), Brit, 
engineer; inventor of the locomotive; b, Wylam, 
near Newcastle. When an engineer in K Illingworth 
colliery ho built his first locomotive. In 1815 he 
invented a safety mine-lamp. He was chief engineer 
for construction of Stockton and Darlington Railway ; 
constructed Liverpool and ManchesU^r Railway, where 
his Rocket proved fastest locomotive. 

STEPHENSON, ROBERT (1803-59), Eng. 
engineer; s. of George Stephenson, the inventor of the 
locomotive. Ho was chief railway engim'cr of England, 
and built the famous bridges jit Newcastle, Montreal, 
and M(‘nai Strait. 

STEPNEY, metropolitan borough, London, Eng- 
land, 2 miles E. of St. Paul’s. Pop. (1911), 280,024. 

STEPNEY, GEORGE (1663-1707), Eng. poet and 
diplomati.st ; b. Westminster; acted for many years as 
ambassador for William HI. in Germany. Dr. Johnson 
includes Stepney in his Lives of the Poets. 

STEPNIAK, SERGIUS (1852-95), pseudonym of 
Sergius Michaelovitch Kravciiinski, Russ, author 
and revolutionary ; wrote Underground Russia, 

STEPPES, pastoral plains in S. Russia and W. 
Siberia. 

STEPPES, THE (48° N., 00° E.), gen. government, 
Russ. Central Asia, comprising provinces of Akmol- 
insk, Semipalatinsk, Turgai, and Uralsk {qq.v.) ; 
capital, Omsk. 

STERCORARIIDIE, Skuas ((7.V.). 

STERCULIACEA:, natural order of trees and 
herbs; Baobab {q.v.) is a species of suborder Bom- 
baoeee ; all are tropical. 

STEREOISOMERISM is that kind of isomerism 
{q.v.) which depends on the different relationships of 
the atoms or radicles of chemical compounds to each 
other in space. It is shown by differences of physical 
properties, and frequently by optical activity, i.e. 
rotation of the piano of polarised light. 

S. occurs chiefly among carbon compounds, and 
is then accounted for by the theory of the carbon 


tetrahedron, in which the carbon atom is supposed 
situated within a tetrahedron, towards the angles of 
which its four valencies {q.v.) extend thus — 



S. without optical activity is shown by maleic and 
fiimario acids, whose storoochomical formulee are 
respectively — 


H COOH HOOC H 



8. with optical activity . — The compounds — 



have no plane of symmetry, but are related to one 
another as object to image, or right to left band. Such 
isomerism of molociilos is accompanied by optical 
activity ; and a carbon atom to which arc attached 
four dis.similar atoms or groups is called an a.symmetrio 
carbon atom. 

There are two tartaric acids, each containing two 
asymmetric carbon atoms ; 1. is dextro-, II. is hevo-rota- 
tory. Racomic acid, an equimolocnlar mixture of 
I. and 11. , is inactive ; mcBotartario acid, III., is 
inactive by internal compensation — 
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Salts of the two former acids form asymmetrio 
crystals, related as object and imago ; they are enantio- 
morphoiis. Many vital products are optically active, 
but artificial compounds are racemic, i.e. equimolecular 
mixtures of oppositely active molecules. 

Recently, optically active compounds of nitrogen, 
sulphur, selenium, silicon, tin, phosphorus, chromium, 
iron, and cobalt have been prepared. 

STEREOSCOPE. — When wo look at any solid 
object, such as a ciibicaj box, an imago of the object 
is formed in each eye, and these two images are slightly 
different. The reason for this is that the imago formed 
in one eye is produced by a system of rays which 
proceed from a set of points which arc different from 
tho.se which give rise to the imago in the other eye. 
The combination of the two produces the sense of 
solidity in the object, and enables us to appreciate 
those parts of an object which stand out in relief 
from the rest. In a photograph of the object, this 
idea of solidity is not conveyed, because the photo- 
graph is taken with a single lens — that is, it is not the 
binocular vision of two eyes. If, however, two photo- 
graphs are taken by two lenses placed close together 
(an arrangement known as a stereoscopic camera), 
and converging in the same way as the visual directions 
of a pair of eyes, then the pair of photographs will 
differ in the same way as the two images in the eye 
differ. But if this pair of photoOTapfis be viewed 
by a pair of lenses wnich combine the rays from both 
photographs into an image which appears to come 
from one photograph, we obtain a picture which 
gives the same impression of solidity or depth that 
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we obtain in direct vision of the object itself. This 
arrangement of lenses is termed a stereoscope. The 
lenses are generally half-lenses with their thinner 
edges turned inwards towards each other. They 
are mounted on a frame to which is attached a holder 
for the stereoscopic photographs. 

STERILITY r barrenness in reproduction ; may be 
due to altered environment, e.g. many cultivated 
flowers never seed ; some animals do not breed in 
captivity ; in human beings s. is caused by disease, 
age, defective development of reproductive orders, etc. 
See Hybrids, IIefroduction, Mbndelism, Gyne- 
cology, Impotence. 

STERLING (41® 47' N., 89* 46' W.), city, on Rock 
River, Whiteside County, Illinois, U.S.A. ; iron 
foundries. Pop. (1910) 7467. 

STERLING, legal coin of standard weight and 
purity. Some derive word from Easterling money of 
Hanse merchants in demand in Richard I.’s time. Ster- 
ling silver contains *076 copper. 

STERLING, JOHN (1806-44), Brit, writer; b. 
Kamos Castle, Bute ; s. of Edward Sterling of the Times 
staff ; pub. Poems and Strafford (a tragedy). His Essays 
and Tales were collected, 1848. Carlyle wrote a life of 
Sterling, which chiefly preserves his memory. 

STERN, DANIEL, see Agoult, Marie Catherine. 

STERNA, a genus of Terns ; see under Gull Family. 

STERNBERG (49® 44' N.. 17® 18' E.), town, 
Austria ; centre of textile industry. Pop. 14,680. 

STERNE, LAURENCE (1713-68), Brit, novelist ; 
b. Clonmel, Ireland ; ed. Halifax School and Cambridge ; 
took orders and obtained livings of Sutton and Stilling- 
ton ; from obscurity S. suddenly rose to fame by 
publication in 1760 of first vol, of Tristram Shandy. 
Other eight vol*s of the same whimsical novel followed 
at intervals until his death ; and in addition S. issued 
collection of Sermons and A Sentimental Journey (1768). 
S.’s character was far from admirable, but he ranks 
high in the history of Eng. fiction. Ho mingled 
genuine humour with clownish eccentricities, origin- 
ality with plagiarism, delicacy with gross indecency ; 
his Uncle Tobv, Corporal Trim, and Widow Wadman 
are immortal characters of fiction. 

Cross, Life and Times (1909) ; Sichel, Life (1910). 

STERNE, RICHARD (1696-1683), bp. of Carlisle, 
1660 ; abp. of York, 1664. 

STESICHORUS (c, 630-556 B.O.), the ‘lyric 
Homer ’ ; Dorian poet of Sicily ; struck blind for 
libelling Helen. 

STETHOSCOPE, instrument employed in med. 
for the purpose of listening to the sounds produced in 
the body (auscultation) ; may be single, consisting of 
a wooden tube flattened at one end, for the car, and 
oup-shaped at the other, or binaural, with two rubber 
tubes leading from the cup, for the oars. 

STETTIN (63® 27' N., 14® 33' E.), town, on Oder, 
capital of Pomerania, Prussia ; important shipping and 
commerce; churches of St. Peter and St. Paul (XII. 
cent.), St. James (XIV. cent.), royal palace, Konigsthor, 
Berlinerthor, etc. ; taken by French, 1806-13; became 
Prussian, 1814 ; shipbuilding, machinery, chemicals, 
oil-refining, sugar, paper. Pop. (1910) 237,419. 

STEUBENVILLE (40® 23'^N., 80° 41' W.), city, on 
Ohio, capital, Jefferson County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; manu- 
factures iron, glass. Pop. (1910) 22,391. 

STEVENAGE (61® 66' N., 0® 13' W.), town, Hert- 
fordshirc, England; straw-plaiting. Pop. (1911) 4866. 

STEVENS, ALFRED (1818-75), Brit, sculptor and 
decorative artist ; trained in Italy, partly under Thor- 
waldsen. His greatest work is the monument of 
Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

STEVENS, ALFRED (1828-1906), famous Belgian 
painter. 

STEVENS POINT (44® 30' N., 89® 28' W.), city, on 
Wisconsin, capital, Portage County, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; 
lumber industries. Pop. (1910) 8692. 

STEVENS, THADDEUS (1792-1868), Amer, 
politician and barrister ; entered Confess as Whig, 
1849 ; advocated abolition of slavery ; led Republican 


party in Congress, 1869-68 ; chairman 6f Redbnstruc 
tion Committee, 1866. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT (1772-1860), civil 
engineer ; b. Glasgow ; of Scot, parents ; authority on 
lighthouse construction; built several, including the 
Bell Rook Lighthouse ; improved systems of lighting. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS BALFOUR, 
‘R.L.S.’ (1850-94), Brit, novelist, essay writer,and poet ; 
b. and ed. Edinburgh ; grandson of Robert S., light- 
house engineer; travelled extensively, seeking health 
and experience ; settled finally at Samoa, where ho died 
of consumption. Among his works arc An Inland 
Voyage (1878), Travels with a Donkey (1879), Virginia 
husque Puerisque (1881), Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books (1881), New Arabian Nights (1882), Treasure 
Island (1883), A Childs Garden of Verse (1886), Prince 
(1886), Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (1886), Kidnapped 
(1887), Underwoods (1887), Black ylrrou; (1888), Ballads 
(1889), Master of Ballantrae (1889), Catriona (1893); 
left unfinished St. Ives and Weir of Hermiston, which 
promised to be his masterpiece. S., among last and 
greatest XIX. -cent, novelists, combined finished style 
with powerful imagination and remarkable narrative 
faculty. See Life, by Graham Balfour (1901). 

STEVENSTON (66® 39' N., 4® 46' W.), town, Ayr- 
shire, Scotland ; collieries ; ironworks ; manufactures 
explosives. Pop. (1911) 10,773. 

STEVINUS, SIMON (1548-1620), Dutch mathe- 
matician ; b. Bruges ; complete edition of works pub. 
at Xxjidon, 1608 and 1634; they include optics, geo- 
graphy, astron., etc. ; advocated use of decimal systems 
for coinage, weights and measures (1586). 

STEWART, Stuart, or Stbuart, Scot, (and Eng.) 
royal family. — David I. (1124-53) granted the steward- 
ship {seneseallia) of Scotland to Walter (d. 1177), an 
Anglo-Norman. His descendants were hereditary 
sleunrds. Waller the third, who married Marjory 
Bruce, was father of King Robert II. (1371-90). 
Various families of Stewart sprang from illegitimate 
children of this lino. From Robert II. descended 
dynasty which ended with Mary, Queen of Soots, 
whoso ‘son, James VI., became king of England. The 
last Stewart ruler of Britain was Queen Anne, dau. of 
James IT. I'ho Pretender’s lino died out, 1807, but 
there are still descendants of James I. and Charles I. 

Thornton, Stuart Jhjnasiy (1891). 

STEWART, BALFOUR (1828-87), Scot, physicist ; 
.app. director of Kew Observatory, 1869; prof, of 
Physics, Owens Coll., Manchester, 1870 ; one of founders 
of spectrum analysis ; authority on terrestrial magnet- 
ism ; wrote treatises on Heat, Physios, Conservation of 
Energy. 

STEWART, DUGALD (1763-1828), Scot, phil- 
osopher ; b. Edinburgh ; prof, at Edinburgh ; classifies 
intellectual powers of man ; recognises ‘ association * 
more clearly than Reid {q.v,), and resolves belief in 
extension of coloured visible things into ‘inseparable 
association.’ Generally follows Reid in metaphysics ; 
approaches Hume in his doctrine of causation. 

STEWART, ROBERT, sec LONDONDERRY, 
Robert Stewart, 2nd Marquess of. 

STEWARTON (65° 42' N., 4® 30' W.), town, on 
Annick, Ayrshire, Scotland ; exports dairy produce. 

STEWING, SCO Cookery. 

STEYN, MARTINUS THEUNIS (1857- ), S. 

African statesman; pres., Orange Free State (1896- 
1900) ; Joined Transvaal in Boer War ; member of 
National Convention, which unified S. Africa (1910); 
potent force in politics, although retired ; a leader of 
Dutch-spcaking population. 

STEYNING (60® 33' N., 0® 20' W.), small town, 
Sussex, England. 

STEYR, Steier (48® 2' N., 14° 25' E.), town, at 
junction of Enns and Steyr, Upper Austria ; manu- 
factures iron and steel. Pop. 18,000. 

STICHOMETRY, the method adopted by tho 
Greeks and Romans for measuring tho lines of a literary 
work. In prose, as the writing of the copyists varied, 
a standard line was fixed, which consisted of 36 letters. 
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STICK INSECTS, seo under Lbav Ikseots. 

STICKLEBACKS {OasterotieidcB), small, ecaleleas 
fishes, with three or four sharp dorsal s^es, and 
bodies often covered with bony plates. The males 
build a nest for the protection of the eggs, which they 
guard until hatched. Found in fresh water or in the 
soa only in the N. hemisphere. 

STIGAND, bp. of Elmham, 1043 ; Worcester, 1047 ; 
abp. of Canterbury, 1062-70 ; d. 1072. 

STIGMA, see Flowsti. 

STIGMATISATION, the impression of the 
* stigmata ’ or marks resembling the wounds of Christ, 
in feet, and hands, and side, and those caused by the 
crown of thorns and scourging. St. Francis of Assisi 
was the first upon whom tho stigmata were seen (if we 
except a disputed passage in St. Paul’s epistles), and 
there have Wn many oases of s. since his death. 
More than 100 wore reported in the XIX. cent. By 
certain schools of medioine, hypnotic suggestion is held 
to produce the phenomenon. Many Catholics hold it 
to oe generally miraculous and preternatural. 

STILES, EZRA (1727-95), Amer. divine ; preached 
at Yale, Newport, etc. ; prof, at Yale, 1778 ; student of 
BStron., meteorology, electricity, etc. 

STILICHO, FLAVIUS (d. 408), Barbarian general 
of Rom. Empire ; ruled empire during youth of 
Honorius ; by military genius kept back Coths and 
Vandals, defeating Alario and Radagaisus. 

STILL, JOHN (c. 1643-1608), Anglican divine; 
master of St. John’s and Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; 
bp. of Bath and Wells, 1693 ; Oammer Ourion'a Needle 
(1676), early Eng. comedy, is sometimes attributed to 
him. 

STILLINGFLEET, EDWARD (1635-99), Angli- 
can divine ; dean of St. Paul’s, 1678 ; bp. of Worcester, 
1689 ; wrote Irenicum and other works ; an able con- 
troversialist. 

STILL’S DISEASE, seo Uhrumatoid Arthritis. 

STILLWATER (46* N., 02* 47' W.), city, on St. 
Ooix, capital, Washington County, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; 
scat of lumber trade. Pop. (1010) 10,108. 

STILTS, see under Plover Family. 

STILUS, see Paueograpiiy. 

STINK FLIES, see Lackwinq Flies. 

6TIPA, see Feather Grass. 

STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATE, see Magis- 
trate. 

STIRLING (66* 7' N., 3* 66' W.), royal burgh, 
on Forth, Stirlingshire, Scotland ; birthplace and resi- 
dence of early Stewart kings ; fine old fortified castle, 
with Heading Hill ; parish church (XV. cent.), Guild- 
hall, Smith Institute (with picture - gallery and 
museum), old four-arch bridge (c. XIV. cent.), Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey (foundeil 1147), Wallace Monu- 
ment on neighbouring Abbey Craig. S. is surrounded 
ly battlefields {Bannockburn, etc.) ; Wallace defeated 
English at Stirling Bridge, 1297 ; besieged by English 
under Edward I., 1304 ; taken by Monk, 1661 ; un- 
suooessful siege of Jacobites, 1746. Chief industries 
are carpets, tartans, tweeds, rubber goods, agricul- 
tural implements. Pop. (1911) 21,200. 

STIRLING, JAMES (1692-1770), Soot, mathe- 
matician ; b. Garden, Stirling ; chief work, Meihodms 
differentialis, tive tractatus de aummatione et interpola- 
tions serierum, infinitarum, 1730. 

STIRLING, JAMES HUTCHISON (1820-1909), 
Soot, philosopher ; introduced Hegelianism into Eng- 
land ; Secret of Hegel (1866), Textbook of Kant (1881) ; 
attempts to show intimate connection of Kant and 
HegeL 

STIRLING, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, EARL 
OP (c. 1667-jl640), Scot, statesman, dramatist, and 
poet ; favourite at James I.’s court ; friend of Drum- 
mond of Hawthomden ; received vast grants of land in 
Amerioa — ^Nova Scotia ; King’s Seo. for Scotland, 
Master of R6<]|uests, and judge of the Court of Session ; 
author of various tragedies, poems, and an Encourage- 
ment to Colonies, Nova Scotia, after being a heavy 
drain on S., was ceded to France, 1632. 


STIRLINGSHIRE (60* 3' N., 4* 16' W.)> midland 
county, Scotland ; area^ 460 sq. miles ; snifaca is 
hillv m N.W. and centre, wliile in £. are wide fe^e 
lams called Oirses of Stirling and Falkirk ; drained 
y Forth ; large deposits of coal and iron ; has iron- 
works and manufactures of textiles and ohemioals. 
County town, Stirling. Has Rom. remains and 
a.s 80 ciations with Wallace, Bruce, and the Young 
Pretender. Pop. (1911) 161,003. 

STITCHWORT, sce STAR WORT. 

STOAT, see Weasel Family. 

STOCK, see Gillyelowbb. 

STOCK DOVE, see under Pigeon Family. 

STOCK EXCHANGE. — Stock is the capital of a 
company, divided into shares, of a given amount, 
which are transferable. Stock is always fully paid up, 
shares need not be, but the latter cannot be divided 
into parts. S. E. means (a) the place where merchants 
and bankers assemble to buy or sell stock and shares, 
and more usualW (6) persons composing the assembly. 
Tho London S. £. is the largest in the world, and those 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, SheflSeld, Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dublin put together do not equal the * House^ (as 
it is called) in membership or amount of business 
transacted. In XVIII. cent. London dealers in public 
seouritios met in ’Change Alley and Sweetings Aliev, 
and the public were not excluded. There were 600 sub- 
scribers in 1802, the year of its formal beginning. 

A dealer (‘ jobber ’) may not sell to tho outside 
public except through a broker, and a broker must not 
sell unless ho has purchased from a jobber. Settlement 
takes place fortnightly. On the let day of settlement 
— Contango or Making-up Day — ^payment and delivery 
of stock may be postponed until the next fortnightly 
account by the seller (‘ backwardation ’) on buyer 
paying interest. On the 2nd day of settlement — 
Ticket Day — the broker hands to the jobber a ticket 
bearing the security amount, and tho names of seller, 
buyer, and broker. Tickets pass from jobber to 
jobber and often bear many names. On the last day 
of settlement — Settling Day — tho buyer hands over the 

{ mrohase money. The S. E. is, in fact, a strictly regu- 
ated club, to which visitors are never admitted. 
It has committees for house management and settle- 
ment of disputes. It can expel members who offend 
against the rules. A member joining the S. E. requires 
three members of four years’ standing as sponsors, 
and pays £600. See Bear, Bull, Option. 

Poley, History, Law, and Practice of the Stock Ex- 
change (1911). 

8TOCKBRIDGE (42* 17' N., 73* 20' W.), town, 
summer resort, on Housatonio, Berkshire County, 
Massaohusotta, U.S.A. ; associated with Jonathan 
Edwards. 

STOCKHOLM (69* 20' N., 18* 3' E.), capital of 
Sweden ; beautifully situated on rocky islands and main- 
land at outlet of I^ake Miilar to Baltic ; busv port and 
largo industrial centre. Staden (old town) nas narrow 
steep streets, quaint gabled houses, royal palaoe (with 
collection of armour and costumes), Storkyrka (groat 
ohuroh, founded Xlll. cent.), Tyskakyrka, Riddarhus 
(XVII. cent.), Riddarholms-kyrka (with royal tombs, 
including that of Gustavus Adolphus) ; Norrmalm, 
residential quarter, has fine broad streets, large squares, 
parks, univ., Royal Opera-House, national museum 
(valuable Swed. anti^ties and art collection), national 
library, statues of Gustavus Adolphus and Charles 
XIL, Northern Museum, Skausen (open-air museum). 
S. was founded, 1256 ; taken by Danes, 1389, 1620 ; 
frequent fires, XVII.-XIX. cent. Chief industries are 
shipbuilding, iron foundries, machinery, cotton, linen, 
leather, sugar, breweries, etc. Pop. (1911) 346,599. 
STOCKINGS, see Hosiery. 

STOCKPORT (63* 26' N., 2* 10' W.), town, at 
junction of Tame and Mersey, Cheshire, England ; 
cotton and hat-making industries. Pop. (1911) 108,693. 

STOCKS, obsolete wooden apparatus of punish- 
ment ; board pierced to receive wrists and anLlos of 
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prisoner ; used in Britain irom Anglo-Saxon period 
to XIX. cent. 

STOCKTON (37* 66' N., 121* 13' W.), city, capital. 
San Joaquin County, California, U.S.A. ; commercial 
centre ; manufactures agricultural implements, flour. 
Pop. (1910) 22,263. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES (64* 33' N., 1® 19' W.), 
seaport, on Tees, Durham, England; iron and steel 
manufactures. Pop. (1911)62, 168. 

STODDARD, RICHARD HENRY (1825-1903), 
Amer. poet ; wrote Songs of Summer (1857), The 
Book of the East (1867), Recollections (1903). 

STOICHIOMETRY, term applied by B. Richter 
to all processes for determining ultimate composition of 
substances; embraces all methods for determining 
atomic and molecular weights. The atomic weights of 
elementary gases are derived from their densities 
observed under regulated conditions. Analysis yields 
accurate values for equivalent weights of all elements 
(except argon, etc.), and the laws of speciflo heat and 
isomorphism, with the periodio law, furnish other 
necessary evidence for fixing atomic weights. Other- 
wise the least weight of an element witliin molecular 
weight of any compound is atomic weight. Molecular 
weights are derived from vapour densities, and physical 
properties of liquids and solutions. 

STOICS, THE, a philosophical school founded 
by Zeno of Citium, a philosopher possibly not of Gk. 
descent, who c. 300 B.c. began to teach in a Stoa or 
colonnade at Athens. On his death about 266 b.o. 
the leadership of the school passed to the poet 
Clbanthes, and then to Chrysipbus of Soli (d. c. 206 
B.O.), who consolidated its doctrines. In II. cent. b.c. 
PansBtius of Rhodes won for Stoicism much attention 
in Rome, where many men of importance became its 
adherents ; and during I.-II. cent’s a.d., though it lost 
in speculative value as expounded by Epictetus, 
Seneca, Marcus Aureuus, and others, it was, as a 
system of popular Puritan morals, the most restraining 
force amid the vagaries of pseudo-religious exuberance 
and moral decadence of that period. 

In its earlier shape, however, as formulated by 
Chrysippus, Stoicism was more than a system of 
morals, though its interest was predominantly ethical. 
The Stoic metaphysic has been described as a ‘ materi- 
alistic pantheism,^ and it certainly tried to combine 
two views, commonly held apart, that whatever is real 
is corporeal, and that the world and everything in it is 
informed by reason and expressive of the world-soul, 
or God. Thus the Stoics regarded the universe as a 
rational, though material, whole, and were opposed to 
the crude atomism of the Epicureans. 

The difficulty of such a pantheism is its apparent im- 
plication that everything, just as it is observed, is 
equally rational, an implication which brings forward 
the problem of evil in a very aggravated form, and 
seems inconsistent with those moral principles on 
which the Stoics laid much stress. Of physical evil 
they made light, as being no real evil to the wise man ; 
but their attempt to account for moral evil as necessary 
to the goodness of the whole was not very successful. 

Their ethical ideal seems at first sight to be in out 
spoken opposition to Epicureanism. Whilst the latter 
exalts Feeling, the Stoics bid us follow Reason alone. 
The life of reason is the hfo of wisdom and virtue and 
spiritual health, and the wise man alone is free, having 
liberated himself from care about external conditions 
and the vicissitudes of fortune, and especially from the 
passions, which he wholly extirpates. Nothing seems 
vile to him but that which is within his own control — 
an evil will ; and in its early uncompromising form the 
Stoic view was that there are no degrees of virtue, but 
a man is either perfectly wise or utterly depraved. 
Since the perfect Sage is not to be found, it follows that 
we are all equally ^sick fools,* utterly mad and bad, 
but it came to ^ allowed that the man who strives 
after good is ^ood in his degree. 

Despite their opposition, however, there is this resem 
blance between the Stoics and the Epicurean ethics, 
92 
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that both found the ideal in a wise unruffled calm, and 
both represent that tendency of the individual to find a 
refuge from the world within his own breast, which 
arose upon the downfall of the free city-state. The Stoic 
statement of the ideal offered a possibility of greater 
dignity, but also a risk of ungracious rigorism and 
self-righteousness. This risk, however, was somewhat 
lessened by the Stoic’s doctrine of the unity of oU men 
as reasonable beings ; and their consequent insistence 
on the duty of philanthropy saved the best of them from 
a too stony-hearted heroism. 

Epictetus, Discourses^ trans. by Long ; Marcus 
Aurelius, Meditations (Long’s or other trans.); Caird, 
The Evtoluiion of Theology in the Greek Philosophers ; 
Capes, Stoicism ; Dill, Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius ; R. D. Uicks, Stoic and Epicurean ; 
Zcllor, Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 

STOKE NEWINGTON, metropolitan borough, 
London, 3 miles N.E. of ISt. Paul's. Pop. (1911) 
50,683. 

STOKE POGES (61* 33' N., 0* 37' W.), village, 
Buckinghamshire, England ; burial-place of Thomas 
Gray. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT (63® 1' N., 2® 10' W.), town, 
on Trent, Staffordshire, England ; centre of pottery 
and porcelain manufacture ; includes (since 1910) 
Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, Longton, Fenton, Stoke. 
Pop. (1911) 234,563. 

STOKES, SIR GEORGE GABRIEL (1819-1903), 
Brit, mathematician ; b. Sligo ; cd. Bristol and 
Cambridge ; senior wrangler and first Smith’s prize- 
man (1841); app. Lucasian prof, of Math’s, Cambridge, 
(1849); F.R.S. (1861); pres, of Brit. Association, 
1869, and of Royal Soc., 1885 to 1888; cr. baronet, 
1889 ; received Rumford medal for investigations on 
light ; contributed many important pvpors to various 
societies. The corrospondonce between 8. and his 
intimate friend Kelvin brought out many now scientific 
ideas. 

STOKESLEY, JOHN (1475-1639), bp. of London, 
1630. 

STOLBERG (60® 45' N., 6® 16' E.), town, on 
Vichtbaeh, Rhineland, Prussia; manufactures brass, 
iron. Pop. 15,470. 

STOLBERG, FRIEDRICH LEOPOLD, GRAF 

ZU (1760-1819), Gcr. poet; b. Bramstedt (Holstein); 
wrote Leben Alfred des Qrossen, besides ballads, odes, 
translations, etc. 

STOLE, a narrow strip of stuff; liturgical vestment, 
worn by bp’s, priests, and deacons, the latter wearing 
it over left shoulder and fastened under right side ; 
priests at mass wear it crossed on the breast ; some- 
times confused with the scarf, a band of silk (specially 
Anglican). 

STOLE, GROOM OF THE, see Bedohamber, 
Officiai.3 op the. 

STOLP, Stolpb (64* 29' N., 17* 1' E.), town, on 
8tolp, Pomerania, Prussia ; manufactures machinery. 
Pop, (1910) 33,762. 

STOMACH, a dilated sac-like part of the digestive 
tract, situated in man in the upper part of the abdomen 
on the left side, in which the early stage of digestion 
takes place. (See Digestion, Dyspepsia, Gastrio 
Ulcer.) Cancer of the s, is a comparatively common 
disease, the most usual situation being at the outlet 
or pylorus, when the symptoms generally include dis- 
comfort an hour or two after food, distension of the 
stomach, vomiting, loss of flesh, and a hard lump 
may be felt at the pylorus. The treatment is rndical 
operation as soon as diagnosed, while a palliative 
operation may give great relief for a considerable time 
when the growth is too advanced for removal. 

STOMATA, see Leaf. 

STONE, a hard, compact mass of earth, as limestone, 
sandstone, etc. ; generally obtained by quarrying 
rock. The principal components of s. are silex, 
aluminia, zirconia, glucinia, lime, and magnesia. When 
oxides such as iron and copper enter into its composition 
they generally give it a colour. S. varies in hardness 
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and weight. Some s*f {c.g. granites) are extremely 
hard ; others are so soft {e^g, sandstones) as to be acted 
upon by rain and wind. Cwrse-grained s's, where the 
particles exoeed the size of a pea, are generally known 
as conglomerates. Some s*s are exceedingly brittle ; and 
others are fusible ; none are malleable, ductile, or soluble. 

Ai'tihckl s's generally consist of burnt clay, which is 
formed into firebrioks, and bricks for building pur- 
poses. Portland cement is mixed with sand and s’s, and 
when set forms an artidcial s. much used for piers, 
breakwaters, and other marine works. For precious 
i’s, see Gbms. See also Slats. 

Merrill, Stones for Building and Decoration. 

STONE (62* 66' N., 2* 9' W.), town, on Trent, 
Staffordshire, England. Pop. (1011) 6000. 

STONE AGE, see Anoibnt History. 

STONE CIRCLES, SCO Standing Stones. 

STONE, EDWARD JAMES (1831 - 97), Brit, 
astronomer ; b. London j made accurate redetermina- 
tions of many astronomical constants, also two great 
star catalogues : Oape Cataloguct 1880, Jiadcliffe 
Catalogue^ 1890. 

STONE, GEORGE (1708-64), Irish ecclesiastic; 
dean of Ferns, 1733 ; bp. of Ferns, 1740, Kildare, 1743, 
Derry, 1743 ; a bp. of Armagh, 1747. His work was 
more political than religious, upholding Eng. interest 
in Ireland, though tolerant to Koman Catholics ; an 
able, but worldly man. 

STONE MONUMENTS, PREHISTORIC, see 
Standing Stones. 

8TONECHAT, see under Thrush Family. 

STONEHAM (42® 29' N., 71® 16' W.), town. Middle- 
sex County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; boots and shoes. 
Pop. (1910) 7090. 

STONEHAVEN (66* 68' N., 2® 13' W.), county 
town, watering-place, on North Sea, Kincardineshire, 
Scotland ; hemng-fishing centre ; tanneries. Pop. 
(1911)4266. 

STONEHENGE (61* 11' N., 1® 49' W.), remark- 
able group of huge stones in Salisbury Plain, in Wilts, 
England, 7 miles N. of Salisbury. When entire it con- 
sistwl of two circles of stones, many of which now lie 
on the ground ; those remaining show that the general 
arrangement was in groups of three, two upright 
stones being joined by a tmrd, which they supported. 
Largest stone is 22 ft. high, 7^ broad, and 4 thick. 
Their erection is generally attributed to the late Stone 
or the Bronze Age, and their use was probably both 
monumental and sacrificial. 

STONES, PRECIOUS, fee Qsm8. 

STONES, STANDING, see Standing Stones. 

STONINGTON (41® 20' N,, 71* 67' W.), town, 
seaport. New London County, Connecticut. U.S.A. ; 
manufactures foundry products. Pop. (1910) 9164. 

STONY POINT (41® 16' N., 73® 68' W.), town, on 
Hudson River, Rockland County, New York, U.S.A. ; 
taken by British, recaptured by. Gen. Wayne, and sub- 
sequently reoooupied by Briti^, 1779. 

STOOL, portable seat without baok ; much used 
in Middle Ages, when chairs were cumbrous ; three- or 
foor-le^ed, sometimes folding like modern camp-stool; 
often Wilfully carved ; ducking-stool was contrivance 
for immersing shrews. 

STORAGE, STEPHEN (1763-96), Brit, musical 
composer ; b. and died in London ; wrote 18 musical 
dramas and some harpsichord pieces. 

STORKS (Gfconttdcs), a family of long-necked, 
long-legged wading birds, found everywhere except 
in Northern Europe, Asia, and America. The White 
a^ Black Storks {Cieonia) occasionally visit Britain ; 
the large Adjutants, or Marabous, occur in Eastern 
Asia and Africa. 

STORM, see Meteoeolooy, Wind. 

STORNOWAY ( 68 ® 11' N., 6® 22' W.), town, sea- 
l^rt, island of Lewis, Hebrides, Scotland ; centre of 
Outer Hebrides fishery district. Pop. (1911. resident) 
3806. 

8TORR8, RICHARD SALTER (1821-1900), 
Congregationalist minister in U.S.A. 


STORY, JOHN (1610-71), R.C. martyr. 

STORY, JOSEPH (1779-1846), Amor, lawyer and 
statesman ; Justice of 6ui)reme Court of tJ.S.A., 
181 1-46 ; decisions important in oase law ; son was well- 
known artist and author, William Wethobe Story. 

STORY, ROBERT HERBERT (1836-1907), Pres- 
byterian minister, principal of Glasgow University, 
1898. 

STORY, WILLIAM WETMORE (1819-96). Amer. 
sculptor and poet ; spent his professional life in Italy ; 
produced many fine works in sculpture and several 
volumes of verse. 

STOTHARD, THOMAS (1766-1834), Brit, de- 
signer and painter ; b. and died in London ; became 
famous as an illustrator of books, some 3000 of his 
designs having been engraved. His host-known painting 
is The Canter ^ry Pilgrims. 

STOUGHTON, JOHN (1807-97), Congregation- 
alist minister ; wrote several books. 

STOUR.-K1) (51* 15' N., 1® E.) river, Kent, 
England ; enters North Sea by two arms at Isle of 
Thanct. (2) (61* 67' N., 1* 12' E.) river, between 
Essex and Sufelk, England ; enters North Sea. (3) 
(50* 47' N., 2® 2' W.) river, Dorsetshire and Hamp- 
shire, England ; joins Avon at Christchurch. (4) (62® 
30' N., 2® 16' W.) river, Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire, England j joins Severn at Stourport. 

STOURBRIDGE (52® 28' N., 2® 9' W.), town, on 
Stour, Worcestershire, England ; ironworks. Pop. 
(1911) 17,316. 

STOURPORT (62® 21' N., 2® 26' W.), town, at 
junction of Stour and Severn, Worcestershire, England. 
Pop. (1911)4432. 

STOUT, see Brewing. 

STOW, JOHN (c. 1626-1606), Eng. chronicler; 
followed trade of tailor till age of forty ; Summary of 
English Chronicles first pub., 1561 ; Annals of England^ 
1680 ; chief work. Survey of London, 1598 ; coUcctor 
and copier of MSS. ; writings noted for local colour ; 
died destitute. 

STOWE, HARRIET E. BEECHER, see under 
Beecher, Lyman. 

STOWELL, WILLIAM SCOTT, BARON (1746- 
1836), Eng. lawyer ; eldest bro. of Lord Eldon ; judge 
in Consistory Court, 1788, and in Court of Admiralty, 
1798 ; the real creator of present admiralty law m 
England ; twenty years M.P. for Oxford. 

STOWMARKET (62® 12' N., 1® K.), market town, 
Suffolk, England ; chemical works. Pop. (1911) 4230. 

STRABANE (54® 49' N., 7® 27' W.), town, at 
junction of Moume and Finn, County Tyrone, Ireland ; 
linen and shirt-making industries. l?op. 6100. 

STRABO (b. c. 63 B.O.), Gk. geographer: b. 
Araasia, Pontus ; ed. Nysa by Aristoderaus and Tyran- 
nion ; at Rome, c. 29 B.c. ; travelled in Arabia, Asia 
Minor, and Armenia, 24 B.c., returned to Rome, 20 B.c. ; 
compiled a Geography in 17 books, dealing with Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, and a History in 43 books — a supple- 
ment to Polybius ; only fragments of this work remain. 

STRACHAN, JOHN (1778-1867), Canadian- 
Anglioan divine; emigrated to Canada, 1790; joined 
Episcopal Churob; ordained, 1803; rendered much 
help to Brit, government during war of 1812 ; became 
intorostod in education, which ho endeavoured to keep 
under Church control ; bp. of Toronto, 1840. 

STRACHEY, SIR JOHN (1823-1907), Brit. 
Indian administrator ; b. London; rose to be gov. -gen. 
of India on the assassination of Lord Mayo. Ho 
wrote India : Its Adm^istreUion and Progress. 

STRACHEY, SIR RICHARD (1817-1908), Eng. 
l^old^er ; held various government posts in India ; 
joint-author of work on Ind. finance. 

STRADELLA, ALESSANDRO (c. 1646 - 82), 
Ital. musical composer ; b. Naples ; murdered, through 
jealousy, at Genoa. The murder and the incidents 
lea^ng up to it are the subjects of Flotow’s opera 
Stradella, and of a novel by Marion Crawford. His 
compositions inolude oratorios, operas, cantatas, and 
other works. 
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STBADIVARZ/ ANTONIO (1644-1737), ItaL 
violin-maker ; b. Cremona ; pupil of Amati ; viobns 
most perfeot in world. See Violin. Zi/e, by Potherick 
(1900% Hill (od. 1909). 

STRAFFORD, EARL OF, ThomaS WbntwokTH 
(1593-1641), Brit, gtatesman; e. b. of Sir William 
Wentworth, Bart. ; early alienated Savile through 
various rivalries, 1617 onwards ; opposed Buckingham 
and sneered at Puritans ; imprison^ for refusing forced 
loan, 1627, and became leader of constitutional party, 
again and again declaring that his opposition was to 
imnisters, not king; cr. viscount, 1628, and pres, of 
Council of north ; P.C. 1629. 

Lord-Deputy (subsequently Lord-Lieut.) of Ireland, 
1632, S. declared that his motto would be * Thorough* 
He restored order, 1633, but being ardent Prot., 
roused bitter resistance ; established Crown claim to 
Connaught, 1635; not wilfully unjust, but regarded 
Irish as obstacles to orderly government. Returning to 
England, 1639, he became kmg’s chief adviser. Bitter 
jealousy was aroused by his acquisition of barony 
of Raby and earldom, 1640. When he put Irish 
army at disposal of Crown, he received title of Black 
Tom T;pant; attainted as traitor to the State: 
Charles X. broke his word and gave deepest stain to his 
repiitation by assenting to his execution. 

^aill. Lift of Strafford (1889). 

STRAIN, see Elasticity. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS (5* N., 100* E.), Brit, 
colony in Malay Peninsula, comprising Singapore, 
Malacca, Penang, Dindings, and Province Wellesley, 
with the d^ndenoies of Cocos, or Keeling, Islands, 
Christmas island, and several native states. Pop. 
(1911)714,060; white, 7368. Capital, Singapore. 

STRAL8UND (64* 20' N., 13* 5' E.), seaport, on 
Strelasund, Pomerania, Prussia ; chief architectural 
features are four Gothic churches and a XIV, -cent, 
town hall ; exports grain ; manufactures machinery ; 
was an important Hanse town ; unsuccessfully besieged 
by Wallenstein in the Thirty Years War (1628) ; 
passed to Prussia, 1815. Pop. (1910) 33,988. 

STRAMONIUM, drug obtained from seeds and 
loaves of the thorn-apple. Datura stramonium^ the 
chief constituent being an alkaloid daturine or hyo- 
scyamine ; medicinally the leaves are smoked and the 
drug given internally to relieve the bronchial spasm in 
asthma. 

STRANGE, SIR ROBERT (1721-92), line en- 
graver; b. Kirkwall, Orkney; fought at Culloden, 
and enpaved Charles Edward’s banknotes. Settling 
in London, ho attained front rank in his profession. 

STRANGFORD, ViscouNTY, Irish title. Pbrcy 
Smythe, 6th viscount (1780-1856), Brit, ambassador 
to Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, Russia. Percy, 8th 
viscount (1826-69), was noted for his linguistic acquire- 
ments ; wrote on philology, politics, etc. 

STRANGLES, disease of young horses; symptoms 
— cough, nasal discharge, swelling of lymph glands in 
throat ; treatment — fomentations and tonics ; infectious. 

STRANGULATION, see under Hernia. 

STRANRAER (54* 54' N„ 6* 2' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, on Loch Ryan, Wigtownshire, Scotland; 
has a ruined castle (XV. cent.) ; manufactures dairy 
utensils; exports agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 
6432. 

STRAS8BURG, Strasburo (48° 36' N., 7° 46' E.), 
capital of Alsace-Lorraine, Germany, on 111 ; first-class 
fortress of high strategical importance ; R.C. bp.’s see ; 
famous cathedral (1015 onwards) with remarkable 
astronomical clock, Church of St. Thomas (Romanesque 
and Gothic arch.), library, episcopal palace (now 
museum and art gidlery), imperial j^lace, univ. 
(founded, 1667); housetops frequented by storks. 
S. took prominent part in medissval history ; annexed 
by France, 1681 ; severely bombarded, 1870 ; ceded to 
Germany, 1871. Chief products are machinery, printing, 
jewellery, hardware, tanning, tobacco, pdii os /oie gras, 
breweries, etc. Pop. (1910) 178,891. 

8TRATA-FLORIDA (52° 17' N., 3® 53' W.), 


parish, Cardiganshire, Wales ; remains of a Cistercian 
abbey (1194). 

STRATEGUS (Gk. straUgos, ‘generer), in Athens 
designated the highest magistrate of the state. There 
were normally ten stratogi in Athens. The strategi 
summoned the assembly and laid the propositions 
before the jpcoplo. To them were eutrustod foreign 
administration and finance, and they also commanded 
the home forces. Their authority in regard to military 
jurisdiction was supreme. Till the year 325 B.O. 
these functions were performed collectively by the 
college of strategi ; after that year their various 
spheres of action were assigned on election. 

STRATEGY. — The term strategy is derived from 
Qk. siraUgia (i.e. o£6ce of commander, generalship), 
and denotes that department of war which is 
concerned with the planning and directing of 
great militarv operations. S. is often confounded 
with tacticB (q.v.). Now tactics means the actual 
conduct of the battle which it has been the object 
of the strategist to bring about or to avoid under 
certain conditions. S. may, and, indeed, in these days 
when the growth of naval armaments goes on apace 
and Europe is an armed camp, must be exercised even 
in times of peace. Thus a. dictated the withdrawal of 
Brit, warships from outlying stations and their con- 
centration in home waters. As Ths Times remarked 
(June 1912) : *The North Sea is now the centre of our 
naval s., because it has witnessed within the last ten 
years a development of foreign naval strength which 
touches imperial seourity to the roots. No victories 
in other seas could retrieve a failure there, and vietory 
there would leave us with an easy mastery In other 
European seas.* The purpose of s., then, is so to 
dispose one's available fighting material that a war or 
a battle, if undesired, may be avoided, or if it does take 
place, may be fought under the most advantageous 
ciroumstanees. Tactics, therefore, is the method of 
combat ; s., according to Clausewits's definition, is 
the use or employment of combat. 

As Lieut. -Col. James points out in Modem Strategy 
(1903), the ties between s. and tactics are practically 
indissoluble. S. deals with the militarv considera- 
tions which determine the choice of the offensive 
or defensive, the selection of the country in which to 
fight, the objects against which the armies or navies 
should be directed, and embraces the plan of campaign 
or general idea dominating the conduct of operations. 

* Broadly speaking, s. is oonoemed with the movement 
of troops l^fore they come into actual ooUision, while 
tactics deal with the leading of troops in battle or 
when battle is imminent.* S. seeks to win more than 
the battlo : it aims at drawing the greatest advantage 
from battle. 

S. has developed with the art and science of war, 
and the modem strategist has to take into account not 
only the physical features of the theatre of war, but the 
progress of civilisation and all the latest inventions of 
man. Battles are now fought on sea and land with 
long distances between the combatants. Means of com- 
munication are now very much hotter than they were, 
say, in Napoleon’s time. News oiroulates far more 
quickly in these days of telegraphy and alert news- 
paper correspondents. Conscription has revolutionised 
the armies of Europe. The size and oompoaitiou of 
navies obange continually. Submarines, aeroplanes, 
new weapons, defensive and ofiensive, make war ever 
more ana more formidable and alter the strategist’s 
calculations. International allianoes, arbitration 
treaties, and all the ins and outs of the world's politics 
have an important bearing on s. More and more great 
wars call for master-strategists to draw up a definite 
plan of campaign, select suitable bases and lines of 
operations, lines of defence and lines of retreat, pick 
out strategical points and safeguard the lines of 
communications — in a word, to ensure that their 
country’s armies and navies go into battle under the 
most mvourable auspices. In these days of mighty 
fleets, colonial expansion, and international oommercial 
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rivalries, the strategist's outlook must cover the 
whole wide world, for the theatre of war is the province 
of s., as the field of battle is that of tactics {q,v,). 

STRATFORD (43® 21' N., 81® 7' W.), city, on 
Avon, port of entry, capital, Perth County, Ontario, 
Canada; railway repair-shops ; saw- and flour- mills. 
Pop. 12,946. 

STRATFORD, JOHN DE (d. 1348), Eng. Church- 
man ; bp. of Winchester, 1323 ; helped to depose 
Edward II. ; Chancellor, 1330 ; abp. of Canterburj% 
1333 ; quarrelled with Edward III., but reconciled. 

STRATFORD-DE-REDCLIFFE, VISCOUNT, 
Stbatfobd Caitnibq (1780-1880), Brit, diplomatist; 
cousin of George Canning {q.v.), who appointed him 
ambassador ez^ordinary to Turkey, 1826, to press 
cause of Greece ; afterwards frequently minister at 
Constantinople and won remarkable influence over 
Turk, mind ; inspired Turk, resistance to dema nds of 
Tsar Nicholas, and by representations at home was 
largely responsible for Brit, aid to Turkey in CrimeanWar. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON (62® 12' N., 1® 43' W.), 
town, on Avon, Warwickshire, England; birthplace 
of Shakespeare ; contains church of the Holy 
Trinity, witn the tomb of Shakespeare and a celebrated 
bust of the poet ; the house in which he was born 
(now Shakespearean museum) ; the grammar school 
where ho was educated ; the New Place, tho site of 
the house wliere he s^nt his latter years and died ; 
the old Guild Hall and some modern memorial build- 
ings ; about one mile W. of Stratford is Shottery, with 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage. Pop. (1911) 8632. 

STRATHAVEN (66® 41' N., 4® 3' W.), town, 
Lanarkshire, Scotland ; silk and cotton goods. 

STRATHCLYDE, ancient Celtic Kingdom, ex- 
tending from Clyde to Solway ; capital, Alolyde 
(Dumbarton); annexed to Scotland, 1124; at a later 
period known as Cambria. 

STRATHGONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, 
BARON, Donald Alexander Smith (1820- ), 

Canadian politician ; became clerk in Hudson’s Bay 
Co., 1838 ; rose in company’s service, and became 
chief commissioner and gov. nt Montreal, 1868-69; 
completion of Canadian Pacific Railway largely attri- 
butable to him ; high commissioner for Canada, 1896 ; 
cr. baron, 1897 ; raised cavalry regiment for British 
in S. African War, 1900. 

STRATHNAIRN, 1ST BARON, Huon HbnrY 
Rose (1801-85), Brit, soldier ; distinguished himself 
in Syria apinst Mehemet Ali of Egypt, 1840 ; consul- 
general of Syria, 1841; served in Crimean War; 
during Mutiny won many victories as commander of 
Central India army ; chief Indian command, 1860 ; 
commander-in-chief in Ireland during Fenian unrest ; 
cr. baron, 1866, 

STRATHPEFFER (67® 36' N., 4® 30' W.), village, 
health-resort, Ross and Cromarty, Scotland ; mineral 
springs. 

STRATUM, see Geology. 

STRAUBING (48® 63' N., 12® 34' E.), town, on 
Danube, Bavaria, Germany. Pop. (1910) 22,021. 

STRAUSS, DAVID FRIEDRICH (1808-74), Ger. 
scholar and theologian; ed. Tubingen, whore he 
lectured; pub. Life of Jesus ^ 1835; Life of Jesus for 
the Qerfruin People appeared 1864; an able critic, but 
rationalist and devoid of spiritual sympathy, 

STRAUSS, JOHANN (1804-49), Austrian com- 
poser ; the * Waltz King ’ ; conducted famous Strauss 
Orchestra. His bod, Johann (1825-99), conducted 
orchestra, 1849-63 ; composed operettas, e.g. Fleder- 
mans (1874), and waltzes (e.g. Blue Danube). 

STRAUSS, RICHARD (1864- ), Get. com- 

poser ; b. Munich ; a prodigy from babyhood ; 
HofkapeUmeister. Berlin, since 1899. Earlier works 
■how classical tendencies ; then (6.g. Tod und Verier 
Idrung and Quntram) influence of Liszt and Wagner 
prevailed ; kter works (e.g. Salome, Elektra) bristle 
With ecoentrioities and strange and violent olfeots ; a 
master of orchestration and composer of some beauti- 
ful songs. Lifet by Newman (1908). 


STRAW, stalks of wheat, oats, etc. ; used for 
thatching and plaited work, especially for hats ; 
Tuscany is largest centre of straw-plaiting industry ; 
best material grown there ; Luton is centre of Brit, 
straw industry. 

STRAWBERRY {Fragaria veaca), a member of the 
Rosaoess, cultivated varieties of which are often 
grown for their fruit ; plant possesses tripartite, 
compound leaf with well-marked stipules, and repro- 
duces vegetatively by means of runners ; flower bends 
downwards on fertilisation and develops into so-called 
8, fruit. This is really tho fleshy, succulent head of 
the flower stalk, and Dears the actual fruits (achenes) 
studded over its surface. 

STREATHAM, residential district, Wandsworth, 
London, England. 

STREATOR (41° 1' N., 88® 57' W.), city, on 
Vermilion, Lasalle County, Illinois, U.S.A. ; brick- and 
tile-works ; coal mines. Pop. (1910) 14,263. 

street, GEORGE EDMUND (1824-81), Eng. 
architect ; designed and restored many churches, but is 
chiefly remembered for the new Law Courts in London. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, tho science that 
deals with the nature and size of the stresses in engineer- 
ing structures and maohines, so as to determine the 
proportions of members. The subject includes a 
mathematical investigation of the nature and effect of 
stresses. 

Stress can be explained as a mutual action between 
two bodies, each one exerting force upon tho other. 
Stresses upon any surface may be normal, tangential, 
or obhquo, and may be divided under the following 
headings: (1) compressive or ‘push* forces; (2) 
tensile or ‘pull* forces; (3) shear sliding forces tending 
to slide one layer of a body upon another ; (4) bending 
forces ; (6) twisting or torsional forces. 

Any number of forces acting upon a body may be 
resolved into simple compressive or tensile stresses, 
acting' upon 3 distinct pianos of reference at right 
angles to each other. Those forces are called principal 
stresses, and the planes on which they act are called 
axes of greatest and least principal stress. Stress is 
always considered as tons or pounds per square inch. 
In the design of struotures, assumptions as to the safe 
stress carried by materials — stool, cast-iron, wrought- 
iron, wood, concrete, etc. — are based upon practical 
experimental tests. When a material suffers deforma- 
tion under the action of a given stress it is said to 
suffer strain. Elasticity is the property of a material 
by which it tends to regain its original formation when 
the stress has been removed. When a material is 
strained it retains its elasticity up to a certain limit 
called the elastic limit or yield point ; if the operation 
bo continued the material loses its olasticiW, becomes 
more or less ductile, and finally breaks. In tho cose 
of a pull or tension metals contract at the point of 
fracture, in compression they expand, while when 
* sheared * the layers are slid one over another. 

The relation that within the elastic limit stress is 
proportional to strain is known as Hooke’s Law. 
In tension, then, if I represent strain, L the original 

I 1 * 

length of a member, and P the stress or load, then = = _, 

Li E 

where E is Young’s Modulus of Elasticity, tho value of 
which varies with materials. 

Tension. — Tensile stress is of the nature of a ‘ pull.’ 
The oaloulation of a suitable section for a member is 
easy. The product of the cross-sectional area of a 
member and of the safe stress used, must equal tho 
load; or taking initial letters of symbols, AxS = L. 
Tho safe stress to be used is derived by dividing 
the stress at yield point or elastic limit of a dven 
material by a factor 1, 2, 3, 4, or even 7. The choice 
of this factor is a matter of experience, and varies 
with the purpose for which tho meml^r is to be 
used. 

Compression. — Compressive stress is a * push * force. 
It is obvious that compressive stresses, acting at tho 
ends of a bar, tend to bend it. Experiments and 
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research by Wohler, Euler, Rankino, and Gordon have 
produced definite formuln that the buckling stress 
of a member varies according to the equation. 

"F 

Buckling stress per sq. inch = . — — whore 

■+s(0 

F and N are constants varying with the material used, 
and ^ is the only variable quantity. 

Shear Force tends to slide one layer of a body upon 
another. The best example of shear is to slide one- 
half of a pack of cards over the other half, one-half of 
the pack being sheared ofi the other. 

Bending and Twieting stresses are easy to conceive, 
and require no illustration. The theories connected 
with them are, however, too wide to admit of discus- 
sion here. 

Heinlorced Concrete. — The theory of bending has, 
however, laid the foundations for a practice which has 
now become general, that of reinforcing concrete with 
metal bars. Considering a beam in equilibrium under 
the action a force, if the beam rest upon two supports, 
the upper fibres of the beam are being compressed, 
while the lower fibres are in tension. Many structures 
are in states of tension and compression. Now concrete 
has high compressive resistance but little or no resist- 
ance to tension. The object of using metal reinforce- 
ments in concrete structures is to increase the tensile 
resistance of a structure. In tho case of the beam 
mentioned the reinforcements would bo about the 
lower force. 

Strengths of Various Materials : — 



Ultimate Strength 
in tons per sq. inch. 

Working Stress 
in tons per sq. inch. 

Material. 

Tension. 

Com- 

pression. 

Shear- 

ing. 

Tension. 

Com- 

pression. 

Shear- 

ing. 

8teel . . 

45 

70 

80 

d 

9 

6 

C/ast-lron 

7* 

4S 

14 

11 

9 

8 

Wroupht-iron 

26 

17 

20 

6 


4 

Oak 


31 

1 

1 

1 

h 

Teak . 


5 

— 

1 

1 


Brick in cement . 
Concrete 
(1 part sand to 1 
cemout). 


C 00 


60 to 180 lb. 


STBEPSILA, Turnstones; see under Plover 
Family. 

STREPTOCOCCUS, see Parasitic Diseases. 

STREPTONEURA, division of Gasteropoda (g'.v.). 

STRESA (46® 60' N., 8® 34' E.), village, on Lago 
Maggiore, N. Italy. 

STRICTURE, contraction of a tube, e.g. urethra, 
intestine, gullet ; usually result of former ulceration ; 
may be duo to a growth in tho passage wall. 

8TRIEGAU (50® 68' N., 16® 22' E.), town, Silesia, 
Prussia ; cigar factories. Pop. (1910) 14,674. 

STRIGIDA:, Barn Owls ; see under Owls. 

STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS, see LABOUR 
(Labour Disputes). 

STRINDBERG, AUGUST (1849-1912), Swed, 
author; b. Stockholm. His R6da rurnmei (‘The Red 
Room ’), an exposure of the hardships of journalistic 
life, roused a torrent of indignation. Oiftaa (‘ Married ’ 
— 1884) was tho commencement of a prolonged attack 
on the feminist movement. 

STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, a large number 
of instruments producing sound from stretched strings 
of gut, wire, etc., in various ways, such as : (1) striking 
with hammers, t.g. piano, dulcimer; (2) plucking 
^vith fingers or plectrum, e,g. harp, mandoline, guitar ; 

(3) friction of bow, e.g. violin, viola, ’coUo, double-bass; 

(4) by current of air, e.g. iEolian harp. The term 
stringed instruments or ‘ strings ’ is often restricted 
to those under (3). 


STRINGOPS, Owl Parrot; see under Parrot 
Tribe. 

STRODE, WILLIAM (1698-ir46), Eng. politician ; 
M.P. from 1624 onwards ; conspicuous member of 
opposition in struggle between king and Parliament ; 
one of five impeached members, 1642. 

STROMATOPOROIDS,seo under HYDROMKDUSiB. 

STROMBOLI, see Volcanoes. 

STROMBUS, a mollusc; see under Gasteropoda. 

STROMNESS (68® 67' N., 3* 17' W.), seaport, W. 
coast of Pomona, Orkney Islands, Scotland. 

STRONGBOW, see Pembroke, Earldom oe. 

STRONTIUM (Sr=87-63), alkaline earth metal 
occurring in strontianito (SrCO,) and oolestine (SrS 04 ) ; 
crystalline, silvery, tarnishes, decomposes water ; 
divalent. Compounds: SrO, Sr(OH)j (strong base), 
SrCLp SrS (phosphorescent), SrS 04 (insoluble), SrCOg, 
Sr(NOg)| used for red fire. 

STROPHANTHUS, genus of plants, of natural 
order Apocynacc.ee., growing chiolly in equatorial 
Africa and in Farther India. Tho dried seed of a 
species, 8. ko7nbe, is employed as a drug, 'rhe chief 
constituent of the seed is a glucoside, strophanthine. 
An extract and tincture of the seeds are used modioin- 
ally to stimulate and regulate tho heart, especially in 
mitral disease. 

STROSSMAYEB, JOSEPH GEORGE (1816- 

1906), Croatian prelate ; bp. of Djakovo, 1849 ; 
leader of Slavonic national movement against Hun- 
garian influence. 

STROUD (61® 16' N., 2® 13' W.), town, Gloucester- 
shire, England ; cloth manufacturing centre. Pop. 
(1911) 8772. 

STRUCTURES. — Without attempting a scientific 
discussion this article will touch lightly upon the 
general principles of structural engineering and the 
more important discoveries of tho day. During the 
last 60 years the use of concrete with and without 
reinforcements and tho development of steel for bridge 
work and roofs have rendered possible schemes that 
were previously impossible. Concrete has almost 
superseded masonry work in the construction of largo 
works, docks, breakwaters, largo buildings, arches, etc. 
Its advantages include economy, rapidity and ease of 
construction, and strength. Steel bridges and girders 
are now in constant use throughout the world, com- 
bining strength, economy, good appearance, and light- 
ness. Tho large ironworks and bridge-building firms 
standardise their productions, rendering the briofcng of 
obstacles a mere matter of specification. The scientific 
investigation of tho phenomena connected with earth 
and water press has evolved a complete scheme for tho 
foundations of buildings, bridges, etc. 

Theory of Structures. — There are two general types 
of structures : (1) framed structures tho members of 
I which are subject to tension and compression only ; 
(2) structures tho members of which are subject to 
' bending stresses as well. The various parts which go 
to form a Htructure are called pieces or members ; such 
are the stones of an arch or tho girders of a 
bridge. 

Design of Structures. — Tho first consideration in 
tho design of a structure is the loads that tho structure 
has to carry. These are standardised in any engineer- 
ing text* book. Loads, speaking generally, are of two 
kinds — dead loads and what are Imown as live loads. 
Dead loads are those which are constantly imposed 
on a structure, such as its weight. Live loads are the 
traflio which a structure is designed to carry, or wind- 
pressure. Proceeding, then, the type of the structure 
must then bo determined, tho selection varying with 
t^ nature of tho work, loads, site, economy, and other 
details. Having assumed, then, the type of structure 
and the loading, tho stresses in tho members are 
obtained by Graphic Statics combined with mathe- 
matical calculation. The stresses are of two kinds — 
stresses due to dead load and those due to live load. 
With regard to the stresses due to live load it is usual 
to allow for impact, or sudden application of a load, 
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Btich afl the rolling of a train npon a bridge or gusts 
of wind upon a roof. 

Impact or sudden loading increases the stresses 
produced in any member, and as the result of experi- 
ment and experience well-established coefficients or 
factors are iised to determine the stress duo to sudden 
loading from the stresses due to live load. This factor, 
called an ‘impact’ factor, varies in value from J 
to 1. The product of it with the ordinary stress due 
to live load represents the increment of stress duo to 
sudden loading. The sum of this increment and the 
stress due to dead and live load give the total stress 
for which the member must be designed. 

Concrete and Reinforced Concrete. — All masonry 
and concrete structures are capable of withstanding 
great compressive stresses, but have a low tensile 
resistance. The object of reinforcing concrete with 
steel or iron bars is to increase the tensile strength of 
structures. Without the use of reinforced concrete 
the giant buildings and sky-scrapers of America would 
have been impossible. The usual method adopted is 
the formation of a steel frame composed of girders 
and columns. These are encased in concrete, thereby 
combining preservation of the steel with strength, 
economy, and lightness. Upon this frame the walls are 
built. The whole building, in comparison with its size, 
is wonderfully light. See also Strength of Materials. 

Rankine, Manual of Civil Engineering ; Warren, 
Engineering Construction ; Goodman, Applied Mech- 
anics ; Husband and Harby, Structural Engineering ; 
Andrew, Design of Structures ; Rivington, Building 
Construction. 

STRUEirSEE, JOHAN FREDERICK, CoUNT 
(1737 -72), Dan. economist, philosopher, and statesman ; 
b. Halle, Saxony ; app. private physician to King 
Christian VII. of Denmark, and gained great authority 
at court. By an intrigue with the queen he had the 
king removed from active rule and became Prime 
Minister. The crown prince and the dowager queen 
headed an opposition party. In 1772 this party 
secured from the king a warrant for the arrest of the 
queen and her minister ; S. was executed. 

STRUTHIO, Ostrich ; see under Running Birds. 

STRUTT, JEDEDIAH (1726-97), Brit, inventor; 
b. S. Norraanton, Derbyshire ; invented Strutt’s 
Derby ribbing machine (for the manufacture of 
stockings) ; helped Arkwright in his invention and 
became a partner in the first cotton-mill; invented a 
species of calico made entirely from cotton. 

STRUVE, FRIEDRICH GEORG WILHELM 
(1793-1864), Ger. astronomer; director of Dor|>at 
observatory, 1817 ; of observatory at Pulkova, near St. 
Petersburg, 1839, where he continued his work on 
nobul® and double stars. 

STRYCHNINE (Cj^HaaNaOa), an alkaloid obtained 
from dried seeds of nux vomica and other species of 
strychnos, in colourless, odourless, extremely bitter, 
minute prisms ; employed medicinally in very small 
doses (^ to ^ gr.), as a stomachic and tonic, and ns a 
stimulant for the heart. In poisonous doses it causes 
violent convulsions, asphyxia, and death. 

STRYPE, JOHN (1643-1737), Eng. Church 
historian ; rector of Low Leyton, Essex ; studied 
history of Reformation, and produced many monuments 
of learning. Ecclesiastical Memorials being chief. 

STUART, JAMES EWELL BROWN (1833-64), 
Amer. general ; eonfederate in Civil War ; distin- 
uished in Shenandoah Valley, Maryland, and Gottys- 
urg campaigns ; present at Bull Run (first and second), 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Brandy Station; de- 
feated and killed at Yellow Tavern. 

STUART, LADY ARABELLA (1675-1616), dau. 
of Lord Lennox and cousin of James I. of England ; 
was imprisoned by king in 1610 for marrying William 
Seymour without royal consent ; afterwards escaped, 
but was recaptured and imprisoned for life in Tower. 

STUART, SIR JOHN, COUNT OP MaIDA (1759- 
1816), Eng. general ; served in America, Low Countries, 
Prance, Portugal ; defeated French at Maida, 1806. 


STUBBS, WILLIAM (1825-1901), Eng. bp. and 
historian ; b. Knaresborough ; ed. Christonuroh, 
Oxford ; librarian to abp. of Canterbury at Lambeth, 
1862; regius prof, of Mociern History, OxSford, 1866-84; 
bp. of Chester, 1884, of Oxford, 1889 ; wrote standard 
Constitutional History of England, etc. 

STUCCO, mixture of plaster of paris and size ; used 
for decorating walls. 

STUCK, FRANZ (1863- ), Ger. painter; one of 

the leaders of the Secessionist school. 

STUCLEY, THOMAS, Stukkly (c. 1525-78), 
Eng. privateer ; 3rd s. of Sir Hugh S. of Devonshire ; 
imprisoned in Tower, 1663 ; turned privateer, 1663-66; 
employed in Ireland, but ultimately fled to Spain ; 
commanded three vessels at Lepanto, 1671, and was 
killed fighting for Sebastian of Portugal at Alcazar in 
Morocco ; hero of many ballads and plays. 

STUPAS, see Architecture, Indian. 

STURDZA, ALEXANDER, Sturza (1791-1864), 
Russ, diplomat and writer. — Dimitrie (1833- ), 

Rumanian politician ; opposed Cuza ; premier four 
times. — John (d. 1828), prince of Moldavia ; reformed 
education. — Mikhail (1796-1884), prince of Moldavia ; 
carried out industrial and educational reforms. 

STURE, STEN (d. 1603), regent of Sweden, 1470- 
97, 1601-3 ; defeated Danes under Christian I. at 
Brunkeberg, 1471. Sten (c. 1492-1620), regent of 
Sweden, 1612-20 ; defeated Danes at Vedla and 
Brenkyrka ; d. from wounds received at Bogesund. 
Svante (c. 1462-1612), regent of Sweden ; warred 
against Danes. 

STURGEONS (Acipenseridee), a family of Chond- 
rosteous Fishes, with rows of bony scutes, and a 
rounded, toothless mouth. About twenty species are 
found in the seas and freshwaters of suD-Arctio and 
temperate portions of the N. hemisphere. The roes or 
ovaries form caviare, and the inner layer of the swim- 
bladder is used as isinglass. The Common S. {Acipenser 
sturio) is occasionally found in Brit, seas and rivers. 

STURM UND DRANG, see German Empib* 
(Literature). 

STURNIDJE, Starlings (g.v.). 

STUTTGART (48® 46' N., 9® 10' E.), capital of king- 
dom of Wiirttemberg {q.v.), Germany; has some old 
churches (Stiftskircho, Hospitalkirche, Marienkirohe, 
etc.), and many fine modem buildings in Renaissance 
style ; Konigsbau, theatre, palace, museums, library, 
town hall, art academy, conservatoire of music, etc. ; 
groat publishing centre ; also woollens, pianos, chemicals, 
furniture, artists’ colours, etc. Pop. (1910) 286,218. 

STUYVESANT, PETER (1692-1672), Dutch 
soldier; administrator of Dutch N. Amer. coloniofl, 1646; 
greatly furthered prosperity of New Amsterdam (now 
New York), which be had to surrender to British, 1664. 

STYE, see Eye. 

STYLASTER, see under Hydeomedus.®. 

STYLASTERINA, see under Hydromedus®. 

STYLE, OLD and NEW, see Calendar. 

STYLITES, ST. SIMEON (V. cent.), Syrian monk 
who lived for 30 years on the 4 ft. square top of a 
70 ft. pillar from which he preached. 

STYRIA, Steiermark (47® N., 16® 20' E.), duchy 
and crownland, Austria, divided into northern or 
Upper Styria and southern or Lower Styria ; belongs 
to the Eastern Alps; traversed by Mur, Dravo, and 
Enns ; rich mineral deposits (iron, coal, copper) ; 
extensive forests ; fertile mountain valleys ; contains 
numerous mineral springs; manufactures iron and 
steel ; population mostly German-speaking and R.C. ; 
capital, Graz; became a duchy about 1180; united 
with Austria, 1192 ; passed to the Hapsburgs, 1282.' 
Pop. (1910) 1,444,167. 

8TYROLENE, phenylethylene (CgHg . CH ; CH^), 
colonrless liquid, B.P. 146® C. ; distils when cinnamic 
acid is heated with lime: CjHa.CJH : CH.COOH= 
C8 Hs.CH : CHa + CO 2 . Resembles ethylene chemically. 

STYX (classical myth.), river in lower world over 
which Charon ferried the souls of dead (manes); fre- 
quently used in poetry for Hades. 
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BUAKIM, Sawakin (19® 0' N., 37® 23' E.), seaport, 
on Bed Sea, Egyptian Sudan ; exports cotton, ivory. 
Pop. 11,000. 

SUAREZ, FRANCISCO (1548-1617), l^an. Jesuit 
theologian ; upheld Scholasticism ; wrote Tractatua dt 
legibus ac deo legialatoret dealing with government, and 
Defenca of the Catholic Faith against Anglicanism. 

SUBARITES, see under Sponoes. 

BUBIAGO (41® 66' N., 13® 6' E.) (ancient Svhla- 
queum), town, on Traverone, Rome, Italy; has an 
XI. -cent, castle and remains of one of Nero’s villas ; 
ironworks ; in vicinity aro two Benedictine abbeys, 
founded VI. cent. Pop. 7200. 

SUBJECTIVE, adjective applied to introspective 
thoughts { opposed to objective, which refers to 
external things. Subjectivism limits the mind to 
consciousness of its own phenomena. 

SUBLIMINAL SELF, a term used since the work 
of the late F. W, Myers, According to him, the 
conscious portion of our personality is only the smaller 
part of the whole. He would explain most so-oallcd 
^psychic’ phenomena — telepathy, automatic writing, 
etc., as manifestations of the aubconacioua portion of 
the personality, that below the tlireshold (Lat. Ztmen) of 
consciousness. Our ordinary consciousness was only 
able very imperfectly to express the greater whole ; 
the ' spurts ’ of genius are uprushes of that which is 
submerged, and so are other abnormalities. Myers’ 
theories are not by any moans yet entirely accepted. 

Myers’ Human Peraonality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death. 

SUBMARINE MINES, see AInrxs. 

SUBMARINES, see under Ship. 

SUCCESSION. — The power or right to an estate 
inherited from ancestors. In all cases the law of the 
descent of real property is governed by the Inheritance 
Act, 1833. Male issue is admitted before the female. 
Where two or more of the male issue are in equal 
degree of consanguinity to the person owning the 
estate, the eldest only shall inherit, but the females 
all together. A kinsman of half blood is capable of 
being heir, and such kinsman shall inherit next after 
a kinsman in the same degree of the whole blood, 
and after the issue of such kinsman, when the common 
ancestor is a male, and next after the common ancestor 
when such ancestor is a female. On a total failure 
of heirs, the estate shall descend (and descent must be 
traced) to the heir of the person last entitled to the 
land, as if he had been its purchaser (Law of Pro- 
perty Amendment Act, 1859). Succession to the 
crown of England is governed by similar laws of in- 
heritance. But no Salio Law prevents female suc- 
cession on the failure of male issue. Profession of the 
R.C. faith or marriage with a Horn. Catholic exclude 
from succession to the throne. 

Sucoesslon Duty varies in amount from 1 % 
in case of a child succeeding to a parent, to 10 % in 
case of succession to a stranger in blood, upon real or 
personal property to which any person succeeds on 
death of another. Calculated on capitalised value for 
the life of the successor. 

SUCCESSION, for Wars of Succession see under 
countries. 

SUCCINIC ACID (C5H4(C00H)3), crystals with an 
unpleasant taste ; M.P. 185®, occurs in amber, lignite ; 
produced by fermentation and in oxidation of fat. 

SUCHET, LOUIS GABRIEL, Duo d’AlbueibA 
DA Valbncta (1770-1826), Fr. soldier; won chief fame 
in Spain, conquering Valencia, 1812 ; cr. peer by Louis 
XVllI., but rallied to Napoleon later ; wrote Mtmoiree, 

8U-GHOW, SOOCHOW (31® 26' N.^ 120® 31' E.), 
city, Kiang-su, China; extensive silk manufactures. 
Pop. c. 475,000. 

SUCKLING, SIR JOHN (1600-42), Eng. poet; 
b. Whitton, Middlesex ; a great favourite in court 
circles, beloved for his wit and prodigality, but his 
attempt to enlist Fr. and Irish troops for a far-reaching 
plot in 1642 ruined his career. His fame now resto 
entirely on his ballads, such as the Ballad upon a 
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Wedding, and his lyrics, such as Why $0 pale and wan, 
fond lover f 

SUCRE, Chuquisaoa (19® 3' S., 64* 26' W.), city, 
capital of Bolivia (since 1826), and of depaiiment 
Chiiquisaca ; contains cathedral (1653), university 
(1624), president’s palace; founded in 1629. Pop. 
c. 26.000. 

SUCROSE, see SuoAE. 

SUCTORIA, a sub-class of Intusoeia (q-v,). 

SUeZAWA (47® 40' N.. 26® 14' E.), town, on 
Suezawa, Bukowina, Austria ; manufactures leather. 
Pop. 11,660. 

SUDAN, vast region in Africa with no strictly 
defined limits, but roughly extending S. from Egypt and 
Sahara, and from Atlantic in W. to Rod Sea and Abys- 
sinia on E. ; includes I^pcr Senegal and Niger Colony 
(formerly embraced in It. Sudan), N. Nigeria, Bagirmi, 
Kanem, Wadai, and Anglo- Egyptian Sudan. There is a 
great diversity of physical features, but Sudan is chiefly 
an elevated re^on, mountainous in parts, with grassy, 
steppo-liko plains and considerable forest-land ; region 
is watered by several groat rivers, including Senegal, 
Niger, and Nile ; in centre is Lake Chad ; climate is not 
and in many parts very unhealthy. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, situated in Upper Nile 
valley, is bounded on N. by Egypt, on E. by Red Sea, 
Eritrea, and Abyssinia, on S. by Uganda F'otectorate 
and Belgian Congo, and on W. by Fr. Congo ; area, 
c.950,000 sq. miles; district is divided into Darfur and 
provinces of Haifa, Red Sea, Dongola, Berber, Khartum, 
Blue Nile, White Nile, Kassala, Sennar, Kordofan, Bahr- 
el-Ghasal, Upper Nile, and Mongalla ; chief towns are 
Khartum (capital), on junction of White and Blue Niles; 
Omdurman, situated opposite capital ; Haifa, Merowi, 
Berber, El Obeid, Suakin, Port Sudan, Ka.s6a]a, and 
Damir. The coast along Red Sea has few good harbours 
and no deep indentations; beyond the sandy stretch 
lying along shores is mt. range running parallel to Red 
Sea and joining hi^lands of Abyssinia in 8. ; chief 
summits are Jebcl &ba and Jebel Soturba ; another 
elevated part is Darfur ; in N. between the Rod Sea and 
Nile is Nubian Desert, a bare, desolate traot with little 
vegetation ; in the neighbourhood of Nile and its tribu- 
taries the soil is rich and fertile, and in some places 
thickly wooded ; western section of Sudan consists 
chiefly of grassy plains, and the S. ii a swampy, un- 
healthy district. Besides the Nile and its tributaries 
the most important rivers are Gash and Baraka. Among 
many wild animals are the lion, leopard, elephant, 
hippopotamus, giraffe, and antelope ; snakes anci birds 
of brilliant plumage are numerous ; forests yield rubber, 
gum. and much valuable timber; iron, gold, copper, 
and lignite are produced. Inhabitants aro mainly 
Egyptians, Arabs, and negro tribes, with a few Euro- 
peans. Pop. c. 2,760,000. 

The Egyptian Conquest of Sudan began in Nubia, 
e. 1820, and gradually spread over surrounding dis- 
tricts; in 1874 Darfur was taken; some years later, 
revolts were crushed in Darfur and Kordofan by 
General Gordon, and in Bahr-el-Ghazal by Gessi j the 
Mahdi revolted c. 1882, and rapidly overpowered 
the Egyptian arm^ their first important victory 
being over Hicks Pasha’s forces in 1885 ; Gordon 
was isolated in Khartum, and before assistance 
arrived he was killed, and the town captured (1886); 
the Mahdi died in same year, and was suoceeded by the 
Kalifa, who ruled till 1898, when he was completely 
defeat^ at Omdurman by Anglo-Egyptian army under 
Kitohener. Sudan contains remains of manv pyramids, 
temples, churches, monasteries, towns, ana tortresses. 
By agreement signed in 1809 Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is 
under joint-management of Great Britain and Egypt ; 
Gov.-Qon. is appointed by Egypt with assent of Britain ; 
each province nas a governor oz its own ; Darfur is con- 
trolled by its Sultan, but pays tribute ; the Lado en- 
clave was included in 1910. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
has over 1000 miles of railway ; a line to El Obeid 
was opened in 1912. 

Chief occupations aro ostrich farming, sheep-, goat-, 
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and oamel-roaring, cultivation of cotton, durra, barley, 
wheat, and dates ; exports include cotton, gum, rubber, 
ivory, ostrich feathers, and dates. 

SUDBURY.— (1) (52° 2' N., 0° 43' E.) town, on 
Stour, Suffolk, England ; manufactures matting. 
Pop. (1911) 7141. (2) (46° 30' N., 80° 60' W.) town, 
Nipissing district, Ontario, Canada ; manufactures 
explosives. Pop. 4700. 

SUDBURY, SIMON OF, bp. of London, 1301; 
abp. of Canterbury, 1376; Chancellor of England, 1380. 

SUDD, Sadd, mass of river weed obstructing 
navigation on White Nile ; some are 20 ft. thick ; 
removed by cutting ; utilised as fuel. 

SUDERMANN, HERMANN (1867- ), Ger. 

dramatist and novelist ; b. Matziken, E. Prussia ; 
began life as journalist ; among works are novels, 
Frau Sorge (1888), Der Katzensieg (1889), Das Hohe 
Lied (1908), and dramas Die Ehre (1890), iSodoma Ende 
(1891), Ileimat (1892). Several of S.’s works have been 
trans. into English. 

SUDORIF1C8, Diaphoretics (g.u.). 

SUDRAS, see Caste. 

SUE, JOSEPH MARIE (EUGENE) (1804-57), 
famous Fr. writer ; author of Mysteries of Paris, etc. 

SUEBI, SuEVi, people who occupied large p irt of 
Germany in Rom. times. They lived E. of the Ubii 
and Sugambri, and W. of the Chenisci. 

SUECA (39® 7' N., 0° 16' W.), town, on Juoar, 
Valencia, Spain. Pop. 15,000. 

SUESSULA (41° N., 14° 20' E.), ancient town, 
Samnium, Italy. 

SUET, solid fat about kidneys of sheep and ox ; 
pure s. is used in preparation of ointments. 

SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS, GAIUS, Rom. 
historian (fl. c. 75-160 a.d.); chief sec. of Hadrian, 
friend of younger Pliny ; author of Lives of the Ccesars. 

SUEZ (29° 66' N., 32° 35' E.) (ancient Kolzum), 
seaport, on Gulf of Suez, at S, terminus of Suez Canal, 
Egypt. Pop. 20,000. 

Sues Canal. — Mediterranean and Red Sea have been 
linked by canal since very early times ; Egyptians 
made canal from Nile c. 600 b.o. ; Darius and Ptolemy 
followed. In modem times, Venetians in XVI. cent, 
and Napoleon projected canals ; canal from Port Said 
to Suez eventually constructed by Ferdinand do Lesseps 
(g.r.) & Company, 1859-69 ; original cost, £20,000,000 ; 
enlargements since cost several millions more. 

Canal is c. 100 miles long ; cuts Isthmus of Suez ; 
runs through Lakes Menzaloh, BaUah, Timsah, and 
Bitter Lakes; depth c. 31 ft., bed width c. 121 ft. ; 
lit by oleotrio light ; time of passage, 16-24 hrs. ; 
controlled by Council of 32 Administrators (ten British) ; 
British Government bought Khedive’s shares for 
£4,000,000 (value since increased nearly tenfold) ; 
canal neutralised and blockade prohibited by inter- 
national agreement, 1887-88; concession expires. 
1968; 4633 vessels passed through in 1910, 63 % 
British, receipts being £5,348,000. Canal reopened 
ancient highway to East (blocked by Turk, capture of 
Constantinople, 1463) ; London to Bombay, via Suez, 
is half the distance via Cape of Good Hope. 

SUFFOCATION, see Chokino, Asphyxia. 

SUFFOLK (62° 12' N., 1° 3' E.), coa.st county, 
E. England ; bounded N. by Norfolk, E. by North Sea, 
S. by Essex, W. by Cambridgeshire ; area, 1631 sq. 
miles ; surface generally level or slightly undulating, 
with low ridge of hills in N.W. ; drained by Stour, 
which forms S. boundary, Little Ouse and Wavonoy in 
N., BMho, Aide, Orwell, and other streams ; county 
town, Ipswich. County is chiefly of chalk formation ; 
principal industry is agriculture ; there are important 
nsheries on coast ; malting is carried on ; manufactures 
include railway plant, gun-cotton, bricks and tiles, 
chemical manures, agricultural implements. Suffolk 
has various traces of Roman occupation ; suffered 
from invasions of Danes in early times. The county 
is divided for administrative purpose into E. and W. 
Suffolk. Pop. (1911) 320,141. 

SUFFOLK, EABX 4 DOM AND DUKEDOM OF.— 


I Earldom held by Ufford family, XIV. cent*, Pole 
family, XIV.-XVi. cent’s, Howards, from 1603 
onwards. Dukedom held by Poles, XV. cent., 
Brandons and Greys, XVI. cent. 

SUFFOLK, 1ST DUKE OF, CHARLES BrAHDON 
(c. 1484- 1646), s. of William Brandon, standard- 
bearer of Earl of Richmond at Flodden ; personal 
friend of Henry VIII.; cr. Viscount Lisle, 1513; 
handsome, accomplished soldier ; risked king’s wrath 
by marrying his sister, dowager queen of France, 
1616 ; ardently supported Henry VIII. in matter of 
divorce. 

SUFFOLK, 5 1 ST EARL OF, Thomas Howard 
(1661-1626), fought against Span. Armada; admiral, 
1699 ; cr. Ijord Howard de Walden, 1597 ; Lord Cham- 
berlain, 1603-14, Lord Treasurer, 1614-18; embezzle- 
ments discovered brought about fall ; dau. Frances 
m. Robert Oirr, Earl of Somerset; s. Edward cr. Lord 
Howard of Escrick, 1628. 

SUFFOLK, WILLIAM DE LA POLE, DuEE 
OF (1396-1450), distinguished in Fr. wars; captured 
by Joan of Arc, 1429 ; deputy of Henry VI. for mar- 
riage with Margaret of Anjou ; cr. marquess, 1444 ; 
unpopular in country as promoter of Fr. alliance, 
accused in later times of liaison with queen ; enemies 
secured his banishment, 1450 ; murdered on way to 
France. 

SUFFREN SAINT TROPEZ, PIERRE ANDR£ 

DE (1729-88), Fr. admiral, of noble Provencal family; 
distinguished as naval officer in Seven Years War, 
and did good service against Moors as knight of 
Malta, becoming commander of order ; sailed under 
Estaing to aid of Amor, colonics, 1778 ; sent as com- 
mander to Cape, 1781 ; defeated Eng. force sent to 
attack it ; won great fame by capture of Trincomalee, 
1782, and various brilliant attacks on Sir Edward 
Hughes’ fleet, 1782-83. 

SUFIISM, Arab, term for Muhammadan mysticism, 
appeared in VIII. cent, a.d., but there was a 
quietistic or mystical clement in Islam from the 
beginning. With its insistence on material conquest 
and its bare, rigid dogmatism, the personal and de- 
votional side of religion fell into abeyance. The effort 
to restore it was due to Christian influences from 
Syrian monasteries, to Buddhism, and to later Gk. 
Neoplatonic thought from Alexandria. S., system- 
atised in IX. cent., still exists. Sufis somewhat re- 
semble Christian monks; from them the Dervishes 
developed. 

SUGAR is the general name given in chemistry 
to a class of erystallisable, optically active carbo- 
hydrates, occurring in solution in plant juices and 
animal secretions. The chief s’s are classified as 
monoses (CgHigOg) and Moses (C,2ll2'2Gi]). 

Monoses arc opon-chain poly-hydroxyaldohydes — 
(aldoses) or ketones (ketoses), e.g. — 

CHjOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CH : 0 

Aldose ( dextrose). 

CHaOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CO.CHaOH 
Ketose t^levulofe). 

Glucose, dextrose, or grape s. (CH20H.(CH0H)4. 
CH : 0) crystallises with 1 molecule of water, M.P. 
86°, and anhydrous, M.P. 14H° ; occurs in grapes, 
and with fructose (levulose) in fruit juices, roots apd 
leaves of plants, and honey; easily soluble in water, 
almost insoluble in alcohol ; not so sweet as cane s. ; 
scarcely darkened by warm sulphuric acid, but turned 
brown by hot, strong, caustic alkali (difference from 
oanc 8.); reduces gold, silver, and alkaline cupric 
(F elding) solutions ; fermented by yeast, etc., at 20° 
to 30°, yielding, besides alcohol and carbon dioxide, 
small quantities of glycerol and succinic acid ; yields 
an acetyl derivative, C,IL(OCOCH8)«.CHO ; may be 
reduced to sorbitol CH20H.(CI10H)4.CH20H. and 
oxidised to saccharic acid COOH.(CHOH)4.COOH ; 
gives an osazone CHaOH.(CHOH)3.0.CH : N-NHCgHj 

II 

N.NHC.H,, 

identical with that of levulose. 
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Frurioaet levulose, or fruit §. (CHaOH . (OHOH)#. 
CD.OH3OH) oryatallises anhydrous, M.P. 96®; 
ooours with glucose in fruit Juices and honey, and in 
invert s. ; separated from glucose by means of its 
sparingly soluble compound with slaked lime ; 
ferments lees rapidly than glucose ; reducing power 
similar. 

Inmrt sugar is an oquimolooular mixture of dextrose 
and levulose formed by the liydrolysis of sucrose. 
It is lovorotatory (t.e. rotating the plane of polarisation 
to the left), and owes its name to the inversion of 
activity of dextrorotatory {i.e. rotating plane of 
polarisation to right) sucrose which takes place in its 
formation. 

Commercial glucose is a solid or syrup prepared 
by the hydrolysis of starch : (C^HjpOaln+nHjO 
=nC*Hi50g; besides dextrose it contains maltose, 
dextrin, etc. 

BIOSES. — Sucrose (cane sugar): s. was known in 
early times, but did not come into general use till the 
XVI. cent. It occurs with other s’s in many plants, 
and is obtained from the s.-oane, the 8.*bcct, the 
s. -maple, or the date-palm ; nearly all the s. of com- 
merce is cane or beet s. Cane sugar : the 8.-cano is 
cultivated in warm, moist climates, e.g. the U.S., W. 
Indies, Philippines, Australia. S.-oane juice contains 
about 18 % of sucrose. To obtain a. the stripped cane 
is crushed between revolving roUers, and the juice is 
strained. Organic acids and nitrogenous substances 
are neutralised and removed by adding lime, heating 
with a steam coil, and separating the scum {defecation). 
Excess of lime is removed by carbon dioxide, and the 
purified juice is evaporated in vacuum pans until 
crystals separate. After cooling in storage tanks, 
the crystals are separated from the mother liquor 
(molasses) by centrifugal machines. They are light 
brown, and contain 95 to 97 % of sucrose. The 
molasses, which contain 46 to 60 % of sucrose, 
are further purified and concentrated, yielding 
another crop 01 s. The remaining molasses are used 
for miking rum, feeding cattle, or for fuel. Crude 
8. is refined by being dissolved in water in largo tanks 
heated with steam coils. Gums, organic acids, etc., 
are removed by defecation and filtration through 
cotton cloth. The straw-coloured filtrate is decolorised 
with animal charcoal (bone black), and from the 
colourless liquor white s. is crystallised by evapora- 
tion in vacuo. The crystals arc dried in hot tubes, 
and the different sizes separated by sifting. Loaf s. 
is made by running the magma of crystals and syrup 
into conical moulds, and afterwards draining off the 
uncrystallised syrup. 

Beet sugar was discovered by Marggraf in 1747, and 
first manufactured in 1769. This industry exists in 
many continental countries, and is being commenced 
in England. The roots are cleansed and thinly 
sliced, and the s. is extracted either by water through 
dialysis at 60® C., in a series of cylinders (diffusion 
process), or by maceration with successive quantities 
of water. In the former nrocces the crystallisablo 
B. diffuses through the cell walls, leaving colloidal 
substances behind. The liquor is defecated, ond 
otherwise treated as in the manufacture of cane s. 
From the mother liquor much of the remaining s. is 
obtained by forming and separating the sparingly 
soluble strontium saccharato, which is then decom- 
posed by carbon dioxide. Beet s. is identical in 
chemical composition and properties with cane s. 
About 16 million tons of s. are now made annually. 

Sucrose .crystallises in monoclinic prisms, well soon 
in s. candy. It is very soluble in water, sparingly so 
in alcohol ; melts at 160® to 161°, forming barley s,, 
which slowly crystallises ; about 200° forms caramel 
or burnt s., used for colouring purposes ; quickly 
charred by concentrated sulphuno acid ; does not 
reduce Fehling solution. — Milk sugar ^ lactose 
HjO), occurs in the milk of mammals (about 4^) ; 
muon less sweet than cane s. ; reduces Fehling 
solution slowly; readily undergoes lactic fermenta- 


tion ; hydrolysed by dilute acid. — Mall sugar, maltose 
(CjsH^Oij, H|0), produced by the action of diastase 
on starch during germination of cereals (as in malting), 
and by the action of malt extract on starch paste at 
60° 0. ; reduces Fehling solution ; readily undergoes 
alcoholic fennentation (brewing) ; hydrolysed by dilute 
sulphuric acid, producing only glucose. 

Constitution and Sxnthesis ok Sugars. — The 
constitutions of glucose and fructose were established 
by Kiliani, by means of the cyanhydrin reaction: 

.OH 

>C=0+HCN=>C<^_ , followed by hydrolysis : 

.OH .OH 

>C( +2H,0=>C<; +NH,. 

^CN ^COOH 

The resulting carboxylic acids when reduced yielded 
different products, thus : — 

CH,OH.(CHOH)4.CH : 0-~>CHaOH.(CHOH)4. 

Olucose. 

.OH 

. CH< ~vCH3.(CH2)4.CHa.COOH 
^COOH 

n. Heptylic add. 

CH,OH.(CHOII)3.CO.CH,OII-->CHaOH.(CHOH)8. 

Fructose. 

OH 

. i.cH,0 H— k:h,.(ch,),.ch.ch, 
doOH doOH 

Mcihyibntylacetio acid. 

The synthesis of numerous s’s by E. Fischer forms 
a brilliant chapter in organic research. His first 
synthotio s., a-Aorose, resulted from the following 
reaction : — 

GH,OH.CHOH.CH : 0 -f CH-0H.C0.CH80H= 

Glyceroso. Dmydroxy acetone. 

CHjOH.CHOH.CHOH.CHOH.CO.CH,OH 
a-Acroee (» inactive fructose). 

SUGGESTION, the communication from without 
to a mind by which it is uncritically accepted and acted 
upon of a belief, doubt, expectation, command, or 
the like. A person who readily accepts what is 
suggested is said to be in a ‘ suggestible * state. 
M‘L)ougall enumerates four conditions of unusual 
suggestibility: (1) abnormal states of the brain, as 
in %pnosis or fatigue ; (2) deficiency of knowledge 
which might oppose the suggested thought — compare 
the credulity of children ; (3) impressiveness of the 
source of the suggestion ; (4) individual peculiarities. 
The term is also used more widely ; e.g. when the 
spectator of dancing unrcflectively moves rhythmically, 
his movements are said to bo ‘ suggested ’ by what he 
sees. 

SUHL (60* 37' N., 10® 41' E.), town, Pruss. Saxony ; 
manufactures firearms. Pop. 14,465. 

8UICIDE, self-murder ; in former times a suicide 
was buried at cro3B-roa<ls, with a stake through his 
breast, and his property forfeited to the Crown. The 
latter penalty was abolished many years ago ; the 
former in 1823. 

SUIDUN (44° N., 81° 20' E.), town, capital, pro- 
vince Kulja, China. 

SUITE^ an old musical form, brought to perfection 
by Bach and Handel. The name is French, and 
means a succession or series of pieces. Usually the 
B. is composed of several dance movements written in 
the same key. 

SUJBULAH, see Saujbulagh. 

SUKHUM-KALE (42° .59' N., 41® E.) (ancient 
Dioskurias), seaport, on Black ^a, Kutais, Buss. 
Caucasia ; exports grain. Pop. 17,000. 

SUKKUR, Sakhar (27° 42' N., 08° 64' E.), town, 
on Indus, Sindh, Bombay, India. Pop. 34,000. 

SULA, a genus of birds, see Qannets. 

SULA ISLANDS, XuLLA (I® 40' S., 126® E.), group, 
Dutch £. Indies ; chief islands are Taliabo, li^ngola, 
and Best. 
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SXTLCl (39® 65' N., 9® 40' E.)» attcicnt city, on E. 
coast of Sardinia. 

SULEIMAN I., SOLIMAK (1494-1566), sultan of 
Turkey; called the Magnificent; conquests made 
Turkey great realm ; played prominent part in Europe ; 
reorganised law courts ; enlightened rulor. 

SULEIMANIEH, StfLEMANTA (35® 35' N.. 45® 26' 
E.), town, capital, sanjak Suleimanieb, Asiatic Turkey. 
Pop. 14,000. 

SULIDiE, Gannbts (^.e.). 

SULIMAN MOUNTAINS (32® N.. 70® E.), range 
of mountains, on borders of Afghanistan and N.W. 
India ; higiiest point, Takht-i-Suliman, 11,000 ft. 

SULINA (45^ 12' N., 29® 41' E.), town, at mouth 
of Sulina, branch of Danube, Rumania. Pop. 6800. 

8ULITELMA (67® 25' N., 16® 20' E.), mountain, 
Norway ; highest point, 6166 ft. 

SULLA, LUCIUS CORNELIUS, * Eklix’ (138-78 
B.O.), Rom. dictator; showed great military qualities 
in wars against Jugurtha, 107, Teutonos and Cirabri, 
104-101 ; consul, 88 ; reduced Mithradates to sub- 
mission, 87-84; found himself proscribed by Marian 
party in Senate and retained army ; defeated younger 
Marius at PrcBnosto, 82; won battle of CoUine Gate 
and entered Rome ; as dictator carried out wido 
proscriptions and confiscations ; made Senate supremo, 
limiting power of tribunes. 

SULLIVAN, SIR ARTHUR SEYMOUR (1842- 
1900), Eng. composer; studied in London and Leipzig ; 
became director of the National Training School for 
Music, London, 1876. Ho wrote overtures and in- 
cidental music for several of Shakespeare’s plays; 
works for orchestra ; popular songs, including The 
LoH Chord ; three oratorios and three cantatas, one 
of which, Tht Golden Legend, is frequently performed ; 
and a grand opera, Ivanhoe. His name is, however, 
chiefly associated with the long series of comic operas, 
written mostly to libretti by Gilbert, and of which 
H,M.8, Pinafore, The Pirates of Penzanc.e, The Mikado, 
The Gondoliers, and The Yeomen of the Guard aro the 
best known. 

SULLIVAN, JOHN (1740-96), Amer. soldier; 
commanded in War of Independence and received 
thanks of Congress, 1779 ; pros, of New Hampshire, 
1786-89 ; judge, 1789-96. 

SULLY, DUG DE, Maximjlien db BfiTiiUN* (1660- 
1641), Fr. statesman ; suco, father as Baron do Rosny, 
1676 ; Huguenot ; wounded, fighting for Henry of 
Navarre at Ivry, 1690 ; became siiperintendent of 
finances, fortifications, etc., after Henry’s accession ; 
abolished farming-out of taxes and export duties on 
corn and wine ; built roads and canals, and commenced 
construction of great frontier fortresses ; marshal of 
Franco, 1634. 

SULLY-PRUDHOMME, RENfi FRANCOIS 
ARMAND PRUDHOMME (1S39-1907), Fr. poet ; 
first amongst Parnassiens, but after a time adoptecl 
other methods, and expounded nature, duty, and 
destiny of man. Stances et Poimes (1866), Les 
Epreuves (1866), Les Solitudes (1869), Les Destine (1872), 
and Le Bonheur (1888) are his chief volumes of poems ; 
great gift of melody recalls Musset. 

SULMONA, SOLMONA (ancient Sulmo) (42® 3' N. 
13® 66' K.), town, on Gizzio, Aqnila, Italy; manu- 
factures p^er ; was a city of the Peligni ; birthplace 
of Ovid. Pop. 14,600. 

SULPHONIC ACIDS are stable, monobasic acids 
derived from sulphuric acid through the replacement 
of one OH group by an element or compound radicle ; 
e.g. ethyl-sulphonio acid=C3H5.S03.0H, phenyl- or 
bonzeno-sulphonio acid = CaH#. SO,. OH. 

SULPHUR (S=32 07), non-motallio element ; 
called 6rims/one= burning stone ; thought by al- 
chemists to bo the principle of combustibility; occurs 
uncombined in volcanic mstricts, and combined with 
oxygen or hydrogen in volcanic gases ; also as 
sulphides, e.g, iron pyrites FeS,, copper pyrites 
CiiFeS,, galena PbS, cinnabar Hg§ ; and sulphates, 
e.jf. gypsum CaSO, -»• 2H,0, Epsom salts MgS04+7H,0. 


S. is found chiefly in Sicily, and is obtained from 
the stony material with which it is mixed by heatins 
in a furnace. Some bums, but most of it melts and 
runs away. It is purified by distillation. Condensa- 
tion of vapour below 110® yields /owers of s. {s. snow) ; 
above, liquid s., which is cast in moulds. Also 
obtained from coal, as a by-product in manufacture 
of coal-gas, and recovered from the calcium sulphide 
which forms alkali-makers* waste. 

Pbofbbtixs : s. shows allotropy. Rhombic octa- 
hedra, M.P. 114®-6, S.G. 205-2 07, form at atmo- 
spheric temperature from state of vapour, fusion, or 
solution in carbon disulphide. Monoclinic prisms, 
M.P. 119®, 8.Q. 1*96, crystalliso from fusion at 96® or 
above. Prismatic crystals, kept at atmospheric tem- 
perature, break down internally to the more stable 
octahedral form. Amorphous s, is precipitated from 
polyaulphide solution by acid. Plastic amorphous 
but unstable, is formed 1^ dropping molten s. near its 
ll.P. into cold water. 8. melts to a yellow, mobile 
liquid, which at 160® grows darker and thioker, till at 
260® it is dark rod and very viscous ; above 260® it 
becomes more mobile, and boils at 448® '5, forming 
an orango vapour which contains S, molecules and 
simpler forms. S. burns in air with a blue flame, 
forming «. dioxide gas. 

SULPHURIC ACID, OiL OB ViTRiOL (H^jSOA— The 
most important acid is a colourless, oily hquid ; S.O. 
1-84; crystallises at 10®‘5; dissociates partially when 
heated into SO,+HaO, but boils at 338®, yielding 
distillate containing 98*5 % H3SO4; very hygroscopic 
and corrosive ; employed in many manufactures. 

S. a. was originally prepared by heating green vitriol : 

4FeS04+0fl=2Fe2S.A ; Fe^a 0 ,+ 2 Ha 0 =Fea 0 ,-f- 2 H^ 04 . 

Two processes 01 manufaoturo are now in use : (i. ) 
load chamber process (England); (ii.) eontaot process 
(Germany). 

Lead chamber process. — Sulphur dioxide, obtained 
by roasting iron pyrites in special burners, reacts with 
nitric acid vapour, formed by decomposing Chili salt- 
{)etro with sulphuric acid in nitre pots, and afterwards 
with nitrous fumes and steam in leaden chambers. 

Probable reactions : — 

4FeS3 +110,= 2Fe,Os + 8SO, 

3SOo + 2HNO3 + 2H,0 = 3H,S04 -f 2NO 
2N0 + 0,=2N0, \ 

S0,4-N0a+H,0=n3S04+N0/ 

Nitric oxido (NO) is oxidised by air to NO,, and is 
again reduced ; thus it serves as an oxygen carrier to 
oxidise SO, catalytically in presence of water. 

The chamber acid roaches a concentration of 62 
to 70 %, and is further concentrated in glass or 
platinum. 

Contact process. — Sulphur dioxide and oxygen unite 
to form sulphur trioxido in presence of hot platinised 
asbestos (catalysis). The product dissolves in water 
yielding sulphuric acid (2SOa+Oo*f 2H,0=2H2S04), 
now manufactured on a large scale ny this means. 

SULPICIUS, RUPUS PUBLIUS (c. 124-88 B.c.), 
Rom. statesman ; tribune, 88 ; with Marians led 
opposition to Sulla ; put to death after Sulla’s march 
on Romo. 

SULTANPUR (26® 16' N., 82® 7' E.), town, oi^ital, 
Sultanpur district, United Provinces, Brit. India. 
Pop. 10,000 ; (district) 1,090,000. 

SUMACH (Rhus), genus of trees and shrubs, order 
Anaoardiace» ; Sicilians. (R. coriaria), yields sumac or 
shumae, used in tanning and dyeing. 

SUMATRA (6® 40' N. to 6® S., 96® 30' to 106® E.), 
great island of Malay Archipelago, belonging to 
Holland ; separated from Malay Peninsula by Strait 
of Malacca, and from Java by Sunda Strait; area, 
161,612 sq. miles ; surface is crossed by a line of 
volcemio mountains running lengthwise along S.W., 
and reaching heights of from 11,000 to 12,000 ft , 
the highest point being Mt. Korinchi ; from these 
mountains the greater part of the N.E. undulates 
rapidly down to marshy and sandy plains ; watered 
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by Palembang, Jamb!, Indragiri, and other etreams ; 
principal ports, Padang, Palembang, Benkulen, Aohin ; | 
there are manv small islands off tne ooasta Climate i 
is hot, but healthy, except in the lower districts ; rain- 
fall heavy; average temperature in low ground, 
80® P. 

S. was reached by Marco Polo, 1292. It was settled 
early in the XVI. cent, by tho Portuguese, and in 
the following century settlements were made by tho 
Dutch and later the English. In 1824 the English 
settlements were ceded to the Dutch ; and the Dutch 
victory over Achin in 1874 brought the whole island 
to tho possession of Holland, although native risingB 
continued to occur from time to time. Administered 
by a governor. S. has dense forests of teak, oak, 
and other timber trees ; produces rice, maize, sugar, j 
coffee, popper, mullet, sago, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, betel, i 
guttapercha, ginger, gums ; minerals include coal, | 
gold, petioleum, tin, iron, salt, sulphur. Pop. (1906) i 
3,447,328. 

8UMBA, Chbnd AN A, Sandalwood (10® S., 120® E.), 
one of Lesser Sunda Islands, Dutch E. Indies ; ediblo 
birds* nests. Pop. c. 220,000. Chief town, Waingapii. 

SUMBAWA (8® 30' S., 118® E), one of Sunda 
Islands, Dutch E. Indies ,* mountainous, volcanic, 
fertile ; comprises states of Sumbawa, Dorapo, Sangar, 
and Bima; exports rice, horses. Pop. c. 85,000. 

SUMBUL, arug consisting of dried slices of the 
fibrous root of a plant, ferula sumhul, of natural order 
umbeUiferoBt growing chiefly in Asiatic Russia ; has a 
musk-like odour and bitter taste, the chief constituents 
being a volatile oil and two resins ; employed as a stimu- 
lant for the stomaoh and intestines, and in hysteria. 

SUMMARY JURISDICTION is the jurisdiction 
of a court to give judgment summarily, a court that 
consists of justices of the peace or magistrates em- 
powered to deal with various offences and complaints 
without the intervention of a jury. It can commit to 
prison for contempt, punish malpractice in a solicitor, 
and deal generally with petty misdemeanours or in- 
fractions of police rules. It can also deal with affilia- 
tion cases and bastardy proceedings, grant matrimonial 
separation orders, and orders between employers and 
employees. Youthful and juvenile offenders must bo 
tried summarily. The highest penalty that can be 
inflicted under summary jurisdiction is three months* 
imprisonment or a fine of £20. 

SUMMIT (40® 47' N., 74® 19' W.), city. Union 
County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; residential suburb of 
New York ; silk industry. Pop. (1910) 7600. 

SUMMONS. — A justice of the peace, a stipen- 
diary magistrate, or a metropolitan police magistrate, 
has the power to grant a s. on information being laid 
before him, or on complaint being made to him. On 
the issue and delivery of tho s. tho person named 
therein must appear at a certain time and place to 
answer the charge stated in the s. On failure to appear 
a warrant may bo issued for arrest. 

SUMMUM BONUM.--Tho highest good: that 
which has greatest worth. See Ethics. 

SUMNER, CHARLES (1811-^74), Amer. states- 
man ; as lawyer acquired legal knowledge then con- 
sidered unequalled ; Boston BX)eeoh, 1845, on ' The 
True Grandeur of Nations * first established his fame 
as orator; devoted himself, with Horace Mann, to 
social reform and abolition of slavery; Free Soil 
member of Senate, 1861, and by vehement speeches 
largely responsible for Civil War ; murderously attacked 
by southerner, 1866; chairman of committee on 
foreign relations, 1861-71 ; insisted on emancipation 
after war ; became fanatical as time went on, and at 
last health was broken by political controversv. 

SUMNER, CHARLES RICHARD (1790-1874), 
bp. of Llandaff, 1826, Winchester, 1827-69. 

SUMNER, EDWIN VOSE (1797-1803), Amer. 
general, distinguished in Civil War. 

SUMNER, JOHN BIRD (1780-1862), bp. of 
Chester, 1628 ; abp. of Canterbury, 1848. 

SUMNER, WILLIAM GRAHAM (1840-1910), 


Episcopal clergyman in U.S.A. ; prof, of Political 
Science, Yale, 1872 ; wrote economic works. 

SUMPTUARY LAWS, enactment# to check 
private extravagance. 

Plato’s Repvhlie praises Laoedeemonian regulations 
enforcing simplicity of life ; early Romans possessed 
Spartan frugality, but sumptuary laws became neoes- 
sary by close of III. cent. B.o. ; modireval kingdoms 
limited expense in dress, food, retinue, etc., first impor- 
tant Eng. laws being passed, 1336 and 1363 ; disused 
in XVI. cent. ; statute of Livery and Maintenance 
passed by Henry VII. with political purpose ; later laws 
purely for purposes of revenue. 

SUMTER (33® 66' N., 60® 20' W.), city, capital, 
Sumter CJounty, 8. Carolina, U.S.A.; cotton manu- 
factures. Pop. (1910) 8109. 

SUMTER, THOMAS (1736-1832), Amer. general 
of War of Independence ; thanked by Congress, 1781. 

SUMY (60® 63' N., 34® 69' E.), town, on Psiol, 
Kharkov, Little Russia ; sugar refineries. Pop. 29,000. 

SUN. — ^The sun may be regarded as a huge sphere 
867,000 miles in diameter, surroundod by a brilliant 
layer of gases, and composed of materials on the 
average about 1*4 times heavier than water ; but tho 
temperature of the sun is so great that its constituents 
must be far above the * critical temperature/ and so 
must be in the gaseous state. These gases are under 
enormous pressure, give a continuous spectrum, and 
have a sharp boundary. This portion of tho sun is 
known as tho fhotos'phertt and when viewed through a 
tolcsoopo is seen to have a * granular * structure ; it 
shows at times depressions (sun-spots), which occur 
in greater numbers periodically, tho period being 11 
years ; more rarely eruptive prominences are observed. 
Outside the photosphere there is the gaseous * reversing 
layer * of tho chromosphere, of average thickness about 
6000 miles, and giving a bright lino spectrum. Out- 
side the chromosphere again is tho gaseous envelope of 
the corona, extending to a great distance, and of very 
small density. Its spectrum shows, in addition to 
others, a brilliant green lino of unknown origin. 

Observations of the sun-spots show that the sun 
rotates in about 26 days, but the lower latitudes rotate 
faster than tho higher. The continuous spectrum 
yielded by the photosphere is crossed by thousands of 
dark lines (Fraunhofer lines) due to absorption by the 
gases of tho chromosphere. Comparison of these with 
the spectra of terrestrial substances has led to tho 
identification of many elements in tho sun. The lower 
layers of the chromosphere consist chiefly of metallio 
vapours, which give the so-called * flash * spootrum of 
bright lines at total solar eclipses. Prommonces are 
now observed by means of the K line of calcium, 
which element is present to a notable extent in the 
chromosphere. Quiescent prominences, consisting 
chiefly of hydrogen and helium, are of various forms 
and may reach an altitude of 70,000 miles. Eruptive 
prominences show metallio lines at their bases, and 
rush upwards at enormous speeds, sometimes to a 
height of 360,000 miles. Various theories have been 
advanced to account for tho persistence of tho sun’s 
heat. It seems probable that in addition to tho heat 
from contraction tho energy of radioactive transforma- 
tions plays an important part. 

Sunshine. — Owing to tho large variations in tho 
intensity of the sun’s light, due to such causes as mist 
or cloud, for recording purposes it is necessary to 
adopt an arbitrary definition of what is meant by 
bright s. Tho minimum standard usually taken is 
that which will produce scorching on certain specially 
prepared papers. The recording instruments are 
automatic, the sun’s rays being either focused by 
means of a spherical crown-glass lens on to a strip of 
paper inside portion of a hemisphere (as in the Campbell 
Stokes reeoraer), or admitted through a small hole and 
allowed to trace a lino on sensitised paper carried on a 
revolving drum (as in the instrument used by the U.S. 
Weather Bureau). 

Sunstroke, term applied to effect of sun’s heat or 
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of artificial heat ; is of three types : heat exhaustion, 
in which there is a feoblo pulse and prostration ; the 
patient should be put in a cool place, his clothing 
loosened, and stimulants may be necessary ; heat 
apoplexy, or s. proper, in which the face is flushed, the 
breathing stertorous, the pulso bounding, and death 
may result sometimes suddenly ; the patient should 
be douched with cold water and put in a cool room on 
light diet ; and thermic fever, in which the temperature 
may rise to over 110® with rapid full pulse, pain in the 
limbs, nausea, and other signs of high fever ; the onset 
is generally gradual ; this form is the most dangerous ; 
the temperature sho\ild be reduced by a cold bath or 
ice pack, and a mustard blister applied to the nape of 
the neck. A person once affected with s. should seek a 
cooler climate. 

SUN ANIMALCULJE, see Hbliozoa. 

SUNBIRDS {Neetariniidoe), a family of small 
perching birds with a long, curved, compressed beak, 
and a moderately long tail. Their colours are bright, 
and in their grace they resemble Humming-Birds ; 
found in Africa, S.E. Asia, and Australasia. 

SUN-BITTERNS {Eurypyqa), so called from 
their fondness for the warmth of the sun ; two species 
of long-necked, slender-billed, marsh-loving birds, found 
only in Central and S. America. 

SUNBURY (40® 60' N., 76® 63' W.), town, on 
Susquehanna, capital, Northumberland County, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. ; manufactures silk. Pop. (1910) 
13,770. 

SUNBURT-ON-THAMES (51® 26' N., 0® 24' W.), 
village, on Thames, Middlesex, England. Pop. (1911) 
4607. 

SUNDA ISLANDS (8® S., 116® E.), collective name 
for group of islands, Malay Archipelago ; divided 
into the Great S. (Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Celebes, etc.) 
and the Little S. (Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, etc., E. to 
Timor). 

SUNDAY.— By the S. Observance Act, 1677, 
on ‘the Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday, no 
tradesman, artificers, workmen, labourers, or other 
person whatsoever shall do or exercise any worldly 
labour, business, or work of their ordinary callings, 
works of necessity and charity only exceptod.* Tliis 
Act is still in force, but can only bo put into operation 
with the consent of chief officer of police, two justices 
of the peace, or stipendiary magistrate. Rent may be 
paid and cheques and promissory notes dated on a S., 
and arrests for crime made, but no other legal pro- 
ceedings can be taken on that day. S. entertainments 
open to the public for money arc forbidden by the S. 
Observance Act, 1781. Public houses of refreshment 
may only bo opened within certain liours on S., except 
to travellers. In Scotland, and Wales, and whore a 
‘ six-day licence * only has been granted, entire S. 
closing is required. 

Certain unrcpoaled statutes of Charles I. forbid 
boating and other sports on S., but these Acts are 
largely obsolete. By the Factory and Workshop Act 
of 1901 the S. employment of women, young persons, 
and children is foroidden, but exemption is granted to 
Jews. Bread may not bo baked on S. by bakers, but it 
may be delivered till 1.30, and bakers’ shops may be 
opened from 9 till 1 for the sale of bread and the 
baking of S. dinners. Law courts and public bodies 
cannot meet on S., and a contract made and com- 
pleted on S. is void. Prisoners whoso term of 
sentence expires on Sunday arc discharged the previous 
day. In France the Civil Code contains no reference 
to S. observance, and, while customs vary, generally 
throughout the Continent in Catholic and Lutheran 
countries S. observance is regulated not by law but by 
public feeling and religious practice. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, see under Education. 

SUNDERBUNDS, Sundarbans (22® N., 89® E.), 
tract of swamps, jungle, and forest, in lower part of 
Ganges-Brahmaputra delta, India; intersected by a 
labyrinth of channels and crocks. 

SUNDERLAND (64® 64' N., 1® 23' W.), seaport. 


month of Wear, Durham, England; large trade in 
coal ; shipbuilding centre ; indudes, besides Sunder* 
land proper, Bishopwearmouth and Monkwearmouth. 
Pop. (1911) 161,162. 

SUNDERLAND, CHARLES SPENCER, EARL 

OF (1674 T-1722), Eng. statesman; member of Whig 
Junta, under Queen Anne, who dismissed him, .1710 ; 
First Lord of Treasury, 1718; fell through South Sea 
Bubble ; s., Charles, succ. as Duke of Marlborough, 1 733. 

SUNDERLAND, ROBERT SPENCER, EARL 
OF (1640-1702), Eng. statesman of personal and 
intellectual distinction, but dishononrea by political 
treachery; as Sec. of State, 1679-81, hot anti- Papist ; 
became submissive minister of James II. on his 
accession, but intrigued with France and William of 
Orange; forced to retire amid general obloquy, 1697. 

SUNDEW (Drosera votundiplia), an insectivorous 
plant found in Dogs ; leaves, spoon-shaped and reddish, 
capture prey by tentacles with glistening secretion. 

SUNDIAL, instrument for measuring time of day 
from sun’s shadow cast by a stylo or gnomon upon a 
graduated surface. S’s were used from early times 
(mentioned Isaiah 38*), while the Arabs were familiar 
with the principle in 700 b.c. ; also used by Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, Hebrews, Greeks ; introduced into Romo 
c. 290 B.o. 

S’s may bo horizontal, vortical, or inclined, but the 
I effect of all is to show the distance of the son from 
the meridian. The style, which is generally a metal 
plate, points to the earth’s pole, and must therefore be 
parallel with the earth’s axis to coincide with the axis 
of diurnal rotation, so that, as the sun moves to the 
I westward, the shadow moves in the opposite direction, 

I falling on the plate which is marked with graduations, 
j showing the hours, half-hours, and quarters ; these have 
to bo marked off by trigonometrical calculations based 
on the latitude of the place where the dial is used. 
S’s give solar time only, which differs slightly from 
clock time except on four days in the year. S’s 
wore the only means of telling time before clooks and 
watches were invented ; cheap clocks and watches have 
now done away with s’s altogether, and they are only 
kept as curiosities. Dial-making is essentially a branen 
of mathematics. 

S’s are named from the position of the dial plane, 
as — north, south, oast, west, polar, declining, or 
equinoctial dials. Cylindrical and ring dials have also 
been used, while dials for use at night have been 
made. Owing to the absence of the moon on many 
nights per annum, and its irregular motions when it is 
visible, moon dials were found to be most unsatisfac- 
tory and wore little used. 

SUNDSVALL (62® 20' N., 17® 11' E.), seaport, on 
Gulf of Bothnia, Ian of Vesternorrland, Sweden ; 
sawmills ; exports timber, iron. Pop. (1911) 16,894. 

SUN-FISHES {Molidm), round, laterally flattened 
bony fishes, with body bo shortonod that the fins appear 
to arise from the back of the head ; found in tropical 
and temperate seas. 

SUNFLOWER {Helianthus annuus), member of the 
OompositcB (q.v.), which often attains height of 6 ft. 
and bears immense heads of yellow florets. 

SUNIUM (37® 38' N., 24® 1' E.) (modern Gape 
Colonna), promontory, Attioa, Greece ; contains ruins 
of a temple of Poseidon. 

SUNN, OR INDIAN HEMP, leguminous plant 
largely cultivated for stem, from which fibre somewhat 
similar to flax is obtained. 

SUNNITES (Arab, sunnah, the custom or 
tradition), the most orthodox of Muhammadans ; 
self-styled in contradistinction to the Shiites, who 
claimed peculiar authority for Ali, as sole legitimate 
successor of Muhammad, and developed views and 
secret Booieties. Struggle between Sunnites and Shiites 
was free-thinking, political, and theolo^cal, and lasted 
for 260 years. Sunnism, triumphant in Arabia, 1100 
A.D., remains the predominant orthodoxy in the 
Ottoman Empire. Its chief exponents wore A1 Ashari 
(b. $82 A.D.) and AJ Gazali. Politioally Snnnisro 
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ifl not attached to the Ottoman Sultan at Ck>n8tanti- 
noplo, who ia merely Sultan by force of arms, and it 
unconcerned at the fall of the Ottoman Power, which 
has ccaaod to be theocratic, the Shelk*ul*Islam, of the 
Ulema, at Constantinople, being the chief spiritu^ 
authority in Islam. Pour diHeront schools of law 
exist amongst the Sunnites, and are permitted, Sunnism 
having ceased to be a compact body of doctrine. 

SUPERANNUATION, see Pension. 

SUPEREROGATION, WORKS OF (in E.C. 
Church), works not essential for salvation, but done for 
greater perfection of spirit. 

SUPERIOR (46® 43' N., 91® 69' W.), city, port of 
entry, on Lake Superior, capital, Douglas County, 
Wisconsin, U.S. A ; shipbuilding yards ; flour- and 
lumber-mills; large commcrco. Pop. (1910) 40,384. 

SUPERIOR. LAKE (47* 40' N., 88® W.). largest 
freshwater lake in the world, and most westerly of 
the five great lakes of N. America, lies between (J.S. 
and Canada ; len^h, 420 miles ; breadth, 100 miles ; 
area, 32,000 sq. miles ; elevation above sea-level, 600 
ft. ; receives over 200 tributaries ; discharges by 
St. Mary’s into Lake Huron. 

SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT, see Transport and 
Supply. 

SUPPURATION, see Parasitic Diseases. 

SUPRARENAL EXTRACT is extracted from 
tho fresh suprarenal glands of sheep, and, as it is a 
powerful constrictor of tho walla of blood vessels, 
is employed in raed. to control and check haemorrhage. 
In cases of surgical shock it may bo injected to raise 
the blood'pressure ; while it has also been used in the 
treatment of Addison’s disease (^.t;.). 

SUPREME COURT OP JUDICATURE, see 
JuDiOATURR Acts. 

SURABAYA (7® 14' S., 122® 44' E.), seaport, on 
N. coast, Java ; has government dockyards and arsenals ; 
exports coffee, rice. Pop. 160,000. 

SURAJ-UD-DOWLAH (d. 1767), Nabob of 

Bengal who caused confinement of Brit, in Black Hole 
of Calcutta, 1756. 

SURAKARTA, see JwA. 

SURAT (12® 10' N., 72® 32' E.), city, seaport, on 
Tapti, capital, Surat district, Bombay, India ; was 
chief commercial centre of India in XVI. and XVII. 
cent’s; became seat of an Eng. presidency, 1612; 
manufactures cotton and silk. Pop. (1911) 114,863; 
(district) 640,000. 

SURBITON, residential suburb of Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey, England. Pop. (1911) 17,713. 

SURD, in algebra, a quantity not expressible in 
rational numbers, t.g. and X/7. 

SURETY, see Guarantee. 

SURFACE TENSION, see Capillarity. 

SURGERY. — The science of healing diseases, 
injuries, and deformities by operative or mechanical 
methods, is as old as the human race itself, the neccs.sity 
for a certain skill in treating wounds or fractures being 
naturally an early discovery of man ; and the art had 
reached a stage of some advancement when tho sister 
art of mod. proper was still in embryo. Among the 
ancient Egyptians s. was, comparatively, highly 
developed (see Surgical Instruments), while their 
ophthalmio surgeons were particularly renowned. 
In India several cent’s before the Christian ora, ab- 
dominal conditions were treated by surgeons, who wore 
also physicians, by laparotomy; lithotomy was per- 
formed, as well as minor operations, and numerous 
steel cutting and cauterising instruments were used. 

Before the time of Hippocrates, the ’ father of rational 
med.,* the Greeks had considerable skill in s., chiefly 
gained in the wars, and Hippocrates in his surgical 
treatises deBoribes the instruments and preparations 
for surgical operations, including splints, bandages, 
measures for arresting haemorrhage ; ho deals with 
dislocations, fractures, hernias, injuries of the skull, 
and other conditions, with their methods of treatment. 

Tho Roman CoUus, although not a surgeon himself, 
gives an exhaustive account of the surgical pro* 
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oedures of bis time, being the first of the ancient 
writers to desoribo an amputation. Galen added little 
new to B., and after him little progress was made up to 
the l^zantino period (c. 660 a.d.), Paulus of iEgina, 
who nourished at this time, covering in his writings 
the whole knowledge of ancient s. Of the Arab, school 
Abulcasim, who lived c. 1100, is the most noted as 
regards 8., but the school as a whole neglected the art. 

S., with all other arts, mode a great advance at the 
Renaissance. Paracelsus (1493-1641) mode valuable 
observations in surgical conditions; Par6 (1610-90) 
introduced the ligature to arrest hemorrhage of 
arteries, and substituted a simple bandage for boiling 
oil in the treatment of wounds ; and Vesalius (1514- 
64) laid the foundations of modern s. in a sound 
knowledge of anatomy. 

In England the Company of Surgeons of London 
was founded in 1611, uniting with the Company of 
Barbers in 1540 ; in 1745 the Surgeons were sepaiated 
from tho Barbers again, and in 1800 the Royal ColL 
of Surgeons was founded. The Coll, of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh had an earlier foundation, its first charter 
being obtained in 1505, becoming the Royal Coll in 
1778. In the XVII. cent. s. shared in the fruits of 
scientific discovery, among which may bo mentioned 
Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
A notable figure in tho development of tho art was 
Richard Wiseman (c. 1620-76), who has been called 
tho ‘ father of Eng. s.,’ the author of valuable treatises 
on surgical subjects. In the XVIII. cent. s. made 
rapid advances along the broad linos which had been 
laid down, the increased attention paid to anat., 
physiology, and pathology as applied to s., rendering 
the art more exact as well as giving it a higher status. 
William Hunter (1718-83), tho three Monros of 
Kdinburgh, and, most notable of all, John Hunter 
(1728-93) had a groat share in tho develoj^ont, 
tho medical schools of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
being at this period estoemed above all others in 
Europe in regard to s. In the first half of the XIX. 
cent, the development of s. was still more advanced, 
duo again to the discoveries in anat., physiology, and 
pathology, and the methods of teaching s. were greatly 
improved. 

A revolution, however, took place in s. through the 
discoveries of Lord Lister (1827-1912). Influenced 
by the experiments of Pasteur regarding fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction, ho introduced carbolic acid, em- 
ployed in various ways, as an antiseptio to prevent the 
septic infection of wounds, and immediately reduced 
tho enormous death-rate from surgical operations. 
Another valuable discovery by Lister was that of 
absorbable ligatures. Prom the antiseptic s. of IJstor 
developed tho modern aseptic s., the basis of which is 
the prevention of the presence of micro-organisms 
as contrasted with tho destruction of micro-organisms 
present, although antiseptics are used in conjunction 
with tho measures taken to ensure asepsis. 

One of tho most valuable aids to s. is the application 
of the X-rays, by means of which fractures, disloca- 
tions, calculi, and other conditions can be exactly 
diagnosed. 

Surgical Instruments, lancets, forceps, vaginal 
specula, and other instruments have been found in 
ancient Eg^tian remains. The ancient Ind. surgeons 
practised laparotomy and lithotomy several cent’s 
before tho Christian ora, and over a hundred steel 
instruments employed by them are extant. Hippo- 
crates describes various s. i. in his writings, as 
also does Celsus. In mediaeval times s. i. were often 
large and clumsy, and frequently decorated with relief 
work and chasing, which, although of much merit, 
would scaroely tend to cleanliness. 

By tho middle of the XIX. cent, ornament had been 
discarded and s. i. had a more business-like appear- 
anoe and were well made, but still without any care 
for cleanliness. The importance of this only became 
recognised after tho far-reaching discoveries of Lister, 
and to-day instromants are m^e from one piece of 
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steel, or at least entirely of metal, with as few Joints 
as possible, smooth ana easily cleansed, without the 
sligntest possibility, when sterilised, of carrying 
infection. 

All instruments before an operation are sterilised 
by boiling, with the exception of knives, the cutting 
edge of which would be spoilt by this method, and 
they are washed carefully, placed in an antiseptic 
lotion, and then dipped in distilled water before using. 

See Mbdioinb, IIlstbb, Huntkb t J ohn). 

SURINAM, see Guiana : Duten Quiana. 

SURMA, Barak (26* N., 93* 30' E.), river, Assam, 
India ; N. branch of the Barak. 

SURPLICE, ecclesiastical vestment, generally 
m^e of white linen, worn in Christian Church cer- 
tainly since V. cent. ; its origin is disputed, but it is 
probably a form of the alb, the regular vestment of the 
Anglican clergy, but not confined to those in orders. 

SURRA, see under Trypanosomes. 

SURRENDER, see Capitulation. 

8URRENTUM, Rom. name of Sorrento. 

SURREY (61* 16' N., 0* 20' W.). inland county, S. 
England ; bounded N. by Berks, Bucks, and Middlesex, 
E. by Kent, S. by Sussex, and W. by Hants ; area, 708 
sq. miles. Surface is generally tindulating ; crossed 
by the N. Downs; drained by Thames, Woy, Mole, 
and other streams; county town, Guildfori Geo- 
logical formation is chiefly clay and chalk. Agriculture 
is important industry ; wheat, oats, barley, and pulse 
are ^own ; hops and various vegetables cultivated ; 
m^ket-gai'dening is largely carried on ; live stock 
raiseiL Minerals include fuller’s earth, fireclay. 
Principal manufactures are hosiery, gloves, paper, 
beer, bricks. Has few historical associations except 
that Magna Charta was signed at Runnymede ; a 
few Rom. remains and ruined abbeys of Waverley 
and Newark. Pop. (1911) 676,986. 

SURREY, EARLDOM OF.— First holder prob- 
ably William de Warenne, cr. earl, c. 1088 ; desoenemnts, 
Warennes and Fitz Alans, held it till 1416 ; John 
Mowbray was cr. earl, 1461 ; it passed like other Mow- 
bray possessions to Howards. 

SURREY, HENRY HOWARD, EARL OP (c. 
1618-47), Eng. poet and soldier ; s. of Lord Thomas 
Howard (cr. Duke of Norfolk, 1524) ; m. Frances de 
Vere, 1632 ; one of Henry VIH.’s retinue in Journey 
to France, 1632; Earl Marshal at trial of Anne 
Bole^ 1536 ; took part in expedition against 
Pilgrimage of Grace ; imprisoned for breach of peace, 
1642 ; accompanied his father to war against Scotland ; 
again imprisoned for misdemeanour ; took part in 
war against lYance; governor of Boulogne, 1546; 
executed on slender charge of treason, 1646. 

S., who was devoted to Ital. lit., wrote Songs and 
Sonnets (pub. 1667) in sweet and graceful stylo, 
abounding in love sentiment, though his sonnets arc 
frequently faulty in construction ; translated Vergil, 
^neid, books ii. and iv., into blank verse. 

SURVEYING, the art of determining accurately 
the position of the cliief features of a certain area, in 
order to obtain data for the construction of a map or 
plan. In a rudimentary form the art must be very 
ancient, for as sqon as land came to be divided up for 
purposes of agriculture some method of land measure- 
ment must have been necessary. S. in the modern 
sense of the term, however, does not date back further 
than the Middle Ages, when nautical charts based upon 
actual measurements replevied maps constructed from 
rough and often quite inaccurate astronomical observa- 
tions. Land s. proper came later, and probably was 
the outcome of observations made for the purpose of 
as^rt^ing the exact size and shape of the earth. 

^ Briefly stated, land s. comprises two main opera- 
tions : the dividing up of the ground to be surveyed 
into a number of triangles, and the calculation of the 
area of these triangles. When the sides of a triangle 
are accessible they are measured with the chain, and 
the area may be found in terms of their length, i^ain, 
the height of the triangle may be measured, and the 


area stated os half the product of height and base. 
In 8. on an extended scade a base line of convenient 
length is selected and measured with the utmost care, 
for upon this measurement demnds the accuracy of 
the whole survey. Signals, suen as poles or caims of 
stones, are set up at each end of this line, and a third 
point, at some distance outside the base line, is chosen 
and similarly marked. From each end of the base 
line is measured the angle between the other end and 
the third point, and from these angles and the length 
of the base may be calculated the remaining elements 
and the area of the triangle. By the same method, 
using each of the sides of this triangle as a new base 
lino, other triangles are constructed, and by continuing 
the process the whole area is covered with a network 
of triangles. These large triangles are then split up 
into smaller ones, from which are determined the 
positions of all the principal places. The operations 
arc extremely complicated, for in addition to difficulties 
due to the physical features of the country such factors 
as refraction, height above sea-level, temperature, and 
the curvature of the earth have to be taken into 
account. In every case the points determined by 
observation and calculation are projected to scale upon 
paper. 

An important branch of s. is levelling, or the deter- 
mining of the relative heights of various points on the 
ground with reference to an ideal surface, everywhere 
cutting the direction of the plumb-line at right angles. 
The heights may be determined directly by observing 
how the horizontal plane passing through the eye of 
the observer cuts graduate staffs, which are placed 
vertically over the required points ; or, if the dis- 
tances apart of certain points are known, the relative 
heights of these points may be ascertained from 
measurements of their vertical angles. At one time 
the level of low-water at spring-tides was used as the 
zero plane for levelling purposes, but now the mean 
sea-level is used. 

Nautical surveys are mostly carried on by Govern- 
ment ships, and are under the general direction of 
the Admiralty hydrographer. They are executed on 
similar lines to land surveys, but with less accuracy, 
astronomical observations being employed to check 
the triangulation. Amongst the important special 
features to be noted in nautical s. are soun^gs, 
currents, high- and low-water levels, submerged rocks, 
and shoals. The chain most used in land s. consists 
of 100 links, its total length being 66 ft. It is thus 
iV of a furlong, or ^0 of a mile, while 10 sq. chains 
equal 1 acre. The Theodolite (g.v.) is the most im- 
portant instrument used in s. for measuring angles, 
horizontal or vertical. 

SUS (30® 30' N., 9® W.), province, Morocco, border- 
ing Atlantic ; mountainous ; drained by Sus. Pop. 
c. 226,000. Chief town, Tarudant. 

SUSA. — (1) (Biblical Shushan, modem (32® N., 
48® 24' E.) ancient capital of Susiana or Elam and 
chief residence of the Achflomenian kings ; between 
rivers Kcrka {Choaapes) and Dizful ; said to have 
been founded by Darius Hystaspes. (2) (Rom. 
Senusio) (45® 8' N., 7® 2' E.) town, Turin, lUly; 
Xl.-cent. cathedral; Roman antiquities. Pop. 5100 
(3) (ancient Uadrumetum) (36° 60' N., 10° 34' E.) 
fortified seaport, on Gulf of Hammamet, Tunisia; 
exports olive oil, phosphates. Pop. c. 30,000. 

SUSANNAH, HISTORY OP, see Apocrypha. 

SUSQUEHANNA, see under Pennsylvania. 

SUSSEX (61® N., 0°), coast county, S. E^land ; 
bounded N. by Surrey, Kent, E. by Kent, S. by English 
Channel, W. by Hants ; area, 1436 sq. miles ; in S. 
surface is crossed by S. Downs, which run from Beachy 
Head to W. boundary ; Weald of Sussex occupies in- 
terior, and in N.E. are the Forest Hills ; drained by 
Rother, Brede, Ouse, Adur, Arun, and other streams ; 
county town, Lewes. Geological formation is chiefly 
chalk. Chief industry is agriculture ; principal crops, 
wheat, barley, pulse, potatoes; excellent pasturage, 
both in the marshland of the S.£. and on the Downs, 
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and great numbora of cattle, sheep, and horses are 
raised; market-gardening is carried on, and fruits 
and vegotablca are oztensiyely grown for London 
markets. Manufactures include paper, bricks, pottery, 
cement, leather, spirits. County simered from inroads 
of Danes in IX. and XL cent's, and was scene of 
William the Conqueror's final victory at E[aatings. 
There are various traces of Rom. occupation, and a 
number of ruined castles and monasteries. In Decem- 
ber 1912 a human (feminine) skull, supj^sed by exports 
to be the oldest that has yet been found, was discovered 
here. Pop. (1911) 418,476. 

SUSSEX, EARLDOM OF, probably first granted 
to Roger de Montgomery by William I. ; after passing 
through many families and repeatedly becoming 
extinct, was granted, 1874, to Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught. 

SUSSEX, KINGDOM OF, ancient kingdom, 
Ando -Saxon Britain ; founded by .^ 0 , who landed 
at Cumenes, 477 ; corresponded generally to modern 
Sussex ; united to Wessex, c. 700. 

SUSSEX, THOMAS RADCLYFFE, SRD EARL 
OF (1526 1-83), Eng. statesman ; cr. Lord Fitz waiter, 
1663 ; Lord Deputy of Ireland, 1666 ; annexed territorv 
of future King^s County and Queen’s County ; Lord- 
Lieut., 1660; took part of Matthew O’Neill against 
Shane O’Neill, but failed to subdue Shane, and obtained 
recall, 1664 ; as Lord Pres, of North put down northern 
rising of 1669 ; prominent courtier. 

SUTHERLAND, EARLDOM AND DUKEDOM 
OF. — Earldom, first held by Freakin family, passed 
through heiress to Gordons, early XVI. cent. ; and 
in XYIIL cent, through another heiress to Leveson- 
Gowers, who received ducal rank in 183.3. 

BUTHERLANDSHIRE (68* 16' N., 4* 30' W.), 
county, N. Scotland, extending from Atlantic to 
Moray Firth ; area, 2023 sq. miles ; surface is generally 
mountainous with wide moorlands and some fertile 
valleys ; highest points are Ben More and Ben Clibreck, 
both over 3000 ft. ; drained by Oykol, Brora, Helms- 
dale, and other streams ; has numerous lakes, including 
Lochs Assynt and Shin; county town, Dornoch. 
Agriculture is carried on, and sheep are extensively 
raised ; there are salmon, herring, and other fisheries, 
and a considerable area consists of deer forests and 
grouse moors ; minerals include lignite. Pop. (1911) 
20,180. 

SUTLEJ (29* N., 74* E.), river, Punjab, Brit. 
India ; rises in Tibet ; flows generally W. ; joins Indus 
at Mithankot ; length, 900 miles. 

SUTRl (62® 16' N., 12® 16' E.) (ancient Sutrium), 
town, Rome, Italy ; cathedral ; Etruscan and Bom. 
antiquities. 

SUTTEE, Ind. custom by which a widow threw 
herself on her husband’s funeral pyre ; abolished by 
Lord Bentinck, 1829. 

SUTTON (61® 22' N., 0® 12' W.), town, Surrey, 
England. Pop. (1911) 21,275. 

SUTTON GOLDFIELD (.52® 35' N., 1® 60' W.), 
town, Warwickshire, England ; residential suburb of 
Birmingham. Pop. (1911) 20,132, 

SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD (63® 7' N., 1® 16' W.), 
town, Nottinghamshire, England ; manufactures 
hosiery. Pop. (1911) 21,707. 

SUTURES, stitches in surgery ; are removed when 
of wire, silk, horsehair ; absorbed when of catgut. 

SUVAROV, ALEXANDER VASILIEVICH (1729- 
1800), Rubs, soldier; rose in Seven Years War; 
captured Cracow, 1768 ; won fame against Turks, 
especially at Kosludscki, 1774 ; sacked Ismail with 
groat cruelty, 1790; reduced Warsaw, 1794; won 
brilliant victories against French in Italy. 

8UWALXI (64® 10' N., 23® 30' E.), government, 
Russ. Poland, bordering E. Prussia. Pop. (1910) 
367,300. Capital, Suwalki (54® 10' N., 22^67' E.); 
trades in timber and woollens. Pop. 26,000. 

SUZERAINTY, term in common use in France in 
Middle Ages to express the relation of a feudal lord 
to his vasasl, the Wg being the chief suzerain; in 


modem times it expresses the power of a country over 
a vassal state, or over a state independent cubjeot to 
certain reservations, or a protectorate over native states. 

SVANE, HANS, SvANiNO (1606-68), Dan. abp. ; 
bp. of Copenhagen, 1656 ; led demooratie royalist 
party in opposition to nobles and established despotism 
of Frederick III. 

SVANETIA (42® 40' N„ 42® 30' E.), mountainous 
region, on S. slopes of (^ucasus, Kutais, Russia. 

SVASTIKA, see under Cross. 

8VEABORG, town, Finland; the * Gibraltar of 
the North * ; taken by Russians, 1808. 

8VENDBORG (66® 3' N.. 10® 36' E.), seaport, on 
island of Funen, Denmark ; manufactures tobacco ; 
exports agricultural produce. Pop. (1911) 12,667. 

SVERDRUP, JOHAN (1816-92), Norweg. demo- 
cratio leader ; Prime Minister, 1883-89. 

SWABIA, StJABIA, ScHWABBN (48® 30' N., 10® E.), 
ancient duchy, Germany ; corresponded generally to 
Wurttemberg, Baden, and W. part of Bavaria ; 
capital, Augsburg. 

SWABIAN LEAGUE, federation of Swabian 
and other Qor. cities, 1488-1634 ; Ger. disunity proved 
social evil in Xlll. cent. In 1331 twenty-two towns, 
including Augsburg, Heilbronn, and Ulm, formed union 
for defence ; fought fiercely with baronial league ; 
emperor succeeded in establishing S. L., 1488, against 
feudal forces ; it did good service to cause of peace. 

SWADLINCOTE (62® 46' N., 1® 33' W.), town, 
Derbyshire, England ; manufactures earthenware. 
Pop. (1911) 18,676. 

6WAFFHAM (62® 39' N., 0® 41' E.), town, Norfolk, 
England. Pop. (1911) 3234. 

SWALLOW HOLE, a funnel-shaped cavity occur- 
ring in limestone regions ; also known as * sink-hole.’ 

SWALLOWS (fftrundinidcs), family of about 150 
perching birds distributed all over the world except in 
New Zealand. They are typical migratory birds, and 
are distinguished by broad beaks, opening almost to 
the eps, small, weak feet, and long, forked tails. 
Familiar British visitants are the Common Swallow 
(Hiruruio rusiicus) and the House and Sand Martins 
{Chelidonaria and Clivicola) ; the latter nests in burrows 
excavated by itself in sand-pits; these winter in 
Central Africa. 

SWAN, SIR JOSEPH WILSON (1828- ), Eng. 

physicist ; b. Sunderland ; made improvements in 
photography — rap'id dry plates, carbon printing ; 
invented incandescent electric lamp with carbon 
filament; knighted, 1904. 

SWANAGE (60® 37' N., 1® 68' W.), town, watering- 
place, on Isle of Pur beck, Dorsetshire, England. Pop. 
(1911) 4689. 

SWANS, SCO under Duck Family. 

SWANSEA (61® 37' N., 3® 60' W.), port, Glamorgan- 
shire, 8. Wales, at mouth of river Tawe ; has fine 
public buildings, including the Royal Institution of 
S. Wales, public library with science and art schools, 
numerous churohos and several philanthropic estab- 
lishments ; there are several fine parks, of which the 
largest are Llewellyn and Victoria Parks ; the ruined 
castle dates from XIV. cent. S. has a fine harbour 
which takes the largest ships ; there are four docks, of 
which the largest and most recent is the King’s Dock, 
covering about 67 acres ; total net tonnage of arriving 
and departing vessels, apart from coasting trade, was 
3,836,408 in 1900. S. is also a groat centre of copper 
trade, and has largo copper-smelting and tin-plate 
manufactures ; exports iron, and iron and steel manu- 
factures, coal, zinc, alkali, arsenic, machinery, and 
mill-work ; imports cereals, iron ore, silver, lead, zinc, 
copper, tin, etc. Pop. (1911) 114,673. 

SWAT (36® N., 72® 40' E.), region, N.W. Frontier 
Province, India, consisting of the npper valley of the 
Swat River, which flows with a southerly course of 
about 400 miles ; joins the Kabul. 

BWATOW, Shantow (23® 20' N.. 116® 43' E.), 
treaty port, on Han, Kwangtung, China ; centre of 
sugar industry. Pop. (1911) 66,000. 
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SWAZILAND (c. 26® 21' S., 31® 36' E.), part of 
Brit. S. Afrioft, in S.E. of Transvaal ; area, 6636 sq. 
miles ; surface is a plateau, drained by Komati and 
tributaries, and Maputo ; climate, healthy ; apicul- 
ture is carried on ; chief crops are maize, millet, tobacco, 
beans ; cattle and sheep raised ; minerals include 
gold, tin, coal. 

S. was formerly in subjection to the Zulus, but 
attained independence, 1843 ; placed under the rule of 
the 8. African republic in 1894 ; now under the control 
of Brit Government. Pop. (1911) 99,969. including 
‘1083 whites. 

SWEARING, see Oath. 

SWEAT, see Skin. 

SWEATING SYSTEM, a phrase first used about 
1848 to describe system of sub-contracting in tailoring 
trade. Orders from master- tailors were undertaken 
by sub-oontraotors, who farmed the work out to needy 
workers, who made the articles at home, receiving 
‘ starvation wages.* A report by a Committee of the 
House of Lords was issued on the subject in 1890, and 
an Anti-Sweating League has been for some years in 
existence. Women workers are the chief victims. 

SWEATING - SICKNESS, an acute fever, the 
first symptoms being headache and cold shivering, 
then rise of temperature followed by profuse sweating, 
deUrium, and collapse ; formerly occurred in epidemic 
form in England, the last outbreak in 1651 being 
attributed to the insanitary conditions in which the 
people lived. Miliary fever^ which occurs from time to 
time in France, Italy, and Germany, resembles it, 
except that the sweating is accompanied by a rash. 

SWEDEN, SvBRiQH (69** to 66® N., 11® to 24® E.), 
kingdom of north-westom Europe, occupying the E. and 
peater portion of the Scandinavian peninsula ; bounded 
N.E. by Finland, W. by Norway, S.W. by Cattegat and 
Skager Back, S. by Baltic, E. by Baltic and Gulf of 
Bothma ; extreme length, c, 1000 miles ; peatest 
breadth, 3(W miles ; area, 173,647 sq. miles ; coast-line 
(c. 1000 miles) with many large bays and fiords^ and 
i^umerable islands, largest of which are Gothland and 
Gland in Baltic, Crust and Tjom on S.E. coast. Prom- 
inent bays are Laholms Bay, Skelder Viken, Kongs- 
backafjord, Hand Bay, Norrkopings Bay, etc. Sweden 
is divided into three large regions : Norrland in N., Svea- 
land, central region, and Gotaland in S. Surface is 
generally undulating ; mountainous regions in N.N.W., 
highest peaks, Kebnokaiso (7004 ft.), Sarjektjakko 
(6972 ft.), Sulitelma (0158 ft.), etc., in N.W. ; central 
region generally flat, with fertile plains, and fine arable 
land in S. The peater part of Sweden consists of 
Arohesan formations (gneiss, granulite, etc.) overlaid by 
pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, and Silurian strata ; in the 
S., Mesozoic formations (Triassio, Jurassic, Cretaceous) 
are found ; during Glacial Period Sweden was com- 
pletely covered by ice. 

Sweden has numerous rivers and lakes and many fine 
waterfalls ; about 14,000 sq. miles of the total area is 
under water. Principal rivers arc 'rornod and Muonio 
(forming boundary of Finland), Kalix, Luled, Skellefte, 
Piot^, Angerman, Indals, Mottala, Umed, flowing into 
Baltic, Dal into Gulf of Bothnia, Klar and Gota-Elf 
into Cattegat ; few navigable ; fine waterfalls are Troll- 
hatta (Gota-Elf). Harsprdng, Akkatsch Fall (Luloa-Elf), 
etc. ; largest lakes are Vener (area, 2100 sq. miles), 
Vettei; Hjelmar, Malar, Siljan, Hornafvon, Storsjdm, 
StOTafvon, etc. ; numerous canals (Gota, Dalsland, 
Seme canals, etc.). 

Climate is variable, but mild in comparison with 
other northern oountrics ; coldest in N., with rivers 
frozen about six months in the year ; mean annual tem- 
perature from 26® 00 in N. to 44®-6 in S. ; moan tem- 
perature of January at Stockholm, 24®*8 ; mean rain- 
fall, 20'28 in, (greatest in S.W.). Fauna includes 
bear, wolf, fox, elk (rare), hare, lemming, red doer, 

^ badger ; numerous ^uatio birds, besides various 
pouse, ptarmigan, snipe, golden plover, golden eagle, 
orano, etc. Vegetation is generally poor ; immense 
forests of pine, fir, birch, spruce, oak, elm, especially in N. 


HISTORY. 

In earliest times Sweden was probably inhabited by 
Lapps and Finns ; these were conquered by Goths and 
Sver, the former settling in S., the latter in central 
regions, and first ruled by Ynglingar family until 623 ; 
then followed the Skoldungs, who produced some 
famous Vikings — Harold Hildebrand, Bjorn Jernsida, 
Olaf Skatkonung, etc. Christianity was first preached 
by St. Ansgar, IX. cent. ; from 1260-1397 Sweden was 
ruled by the powerful Folkungar family ; during this 
period Stockholm was founded, c. 1266, Finland con- 
quered, 1293, and much was done to on courage trade 
and commerce. By Union of Kalmar, 1397, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden were united, and Eric (XIII.) of 
Pomerania, Margaret of Denmark’s great-nephew, was 
proclaimed king ; from the beginning the union was 
unsatisfactory, and eventually led to the Peasant Rising 
(1433), head^ by Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, and the 
election of Karl Knutsson Bonde as Charles VIIL of 
Sweden, 1436. Upsala Univ, was founded, 1477. 

During tyrannical reign of Christian II. of Denmark 
(succ. 1513) the Stockholm Blood Bath (massacre of 
Swed. nobles, etc.) took place, 1620, and resulted in a 
successful revolution under Gustaviia Vasa, 1521, who 
was proclaimed king of Sweden at StrenpUs Riksdag, 
1623, os Gustavus I. Diuing his reign a hereditary 
monarchy was introduced, the Reformation (Luther- 
anism) padually propessed, and a strong military 
army and navy were established. Civil war broke out, 
1598, caused by religious differences ; Chablbs IX., a 
strong Protestant, became king (1509-1611), after ex- 
pelling the Catholic Sigismund ; and began the wars 
with Russia, Poland, and Denmark, which were ended 
by Sweden’s peatest king, Gustavus Adolphus (g^.v.) 
(1611-32), who not only won for Sweden peat military 
prestige in Europe, as the recognised champion of Pro- 
testantism, but also advanced education, commerce, 
and Booial well-being ; Peace of Kn&red (1613) ended 
war with Denmark (War of Kalmar) ; peace with 
Russia (1617) gave Sweden the provinces of Kexholm 
and Ingria ; Livonia and Esthonia were acquired from 
Poland, 1629, and the provinces IlalJand,..Horjedal, and 
Jcmtland, and islands of Gotland and Osel|(in Baltic) 
from Denmark, 1645. From 1630 onwards Sweden 
took a prominent part in the Thirty Years War. Gus- 
tav us Adolphus was killed, 1632, and was succeeded by 
his daughter Cheistina, a minor, whose chief councillor 
was the peat Oxenstjerna. By Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Sweden received Upper Pomerania, the islands of 
Riigen and Usedom, the town of Wismar, the secular- 
ised bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, etc. Christina 
abdicated, 1654 ; her half -cousin, Chaelbs X. (1664- 
60) invaded Poland, and obtained from Denmark 
by Peace of Rooskilde (1658) Trondhjem, Bornholm, 
Schonen, Hall and, etc, ; under his son, Chaelbs XI. 
(1060-97), who was only four on accession, Livonai 
was seemed from Poland (1660), Trondhjem and Bom- 
Iiolm lost to Denmark ; only Fr. support averted fur- 
ther territorial losses in unfortunate war with Branden- 
burg and Denmark (1675-79) ; the nobles’ power was 
curbed, and finance reorganised. The chivalrous 
Charles XII. (1697-1718), after initial success against 
Denmark, Russia, and Poland in Northern War, was 
crushed at Poltava, 1709 ; escaping from Turkish cap- 
tivity he renewed the war, but fell at Fredrikshald, 
1718; absolute monarchy died with Charles, whose 
sister, Ulrike Eleonore, ushered in the Frihetstiden 
(period of freedom), and resigned the crown to her hus- 
band, Febdebiok I. (1720-61) ; Sweden obtained a con- 
stitution, but lost territory and prestige, weakened by 
the continuous party strife between Caps and Hats ; the 
war policy of the Hats brought fresh humiliation to 
Sweden. Adolphus Frbdbbick (1761-71) was first 
of the Holstein-Gottorp house ; his son, Gustavus IIL 
(1771-92), restored absolute monarchy, checked Russ, 
aggression, promoted literature and industry, supported 
Louis XVI. of Fiance against Revolutionaries, pro- 
voked a conspiracy, and was assassinated. Under 
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GustavusIII.’s son, Gustavus IV., Adolphus (deposed 
1809), and brother, Charles XIII. (1809-18), Sweden 
lost Finland to Russia, and Pomerania to Prussia, but 
secured Union of the crown with Norway, 1814. Na- 
poleon's general, Bemadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, 
was elected crown prince, 1810 ; succeeded as Charles 
XTV., John, and made good Sweden’s claim to Norway 
as against Denmark. Oscar I., his son (1844-69), 
help^ to bring about Truce of Malmb (1848) in Danish- 
German War over Schleswig-Holstein ; made a defen- 
sive alliance with Britain and France, 1855 ; under his 
son, Charles XV. (1869-72), religious freedom was 
established, and the present constitution of Sweden 
adopted, 1866. Oscar II., brother of Charles XV., 
ruled over Sweden till 1907, over Norway till 1905, 
when Norwegians at last succeeded in severing the 
crowns. Gustavus V., Oscar U.’s son (1907- ), now 

reigns. 

Language. — Swedish belongs to the Scandinavian 
group of Teutonic languages, and is closely akin to 
Danish and Norwegian. See Teutonic Languages. 

Literature. — Before the Reformation there are few 
names of importance in Swedish lit. In the old Scan- 
dinavian Sagas, Sweden has a certain share. Runic 
inscriptions preserve a few early metrical fragments. 
Christianity produced a number of religious and nistori- 
oal works — mostly in Latin, and modiajval romances of 
chivalry were translated into Swedish. In the XIV. 
cent., when Danish triumphed over Old Norse, Swedish 
held its own. Most notaole writer of this period is St. 
Bridget (d. 1373). The XV. cent, saw the foundation 
of Upsala Univ. (1477), and the XVI. cent, the Refor- 
mation. Olaus Petri (1493-1652) and Laurentiua Petri 
(1499-1673) translated the Bible ; Olaus also wrote a 
chronicle of Sweden, and Laurentius wrote plays. The 
XVIL cent., Sweden’s most glorious age, found an 
ardent patron of learning in Queen Christina (1632-54), 
who invited scholars (including Descartes) to Sweden. 
The * father of Swedish Poetry,’ George Stjernhjelm 
(1598-1672), ailorned and entertained her court. In 
the XVIII. cent, the Academy of Science (1763) and 
Academy for the Improvement of the Swedish Language 
(1786) were founded. Among writers of this period may 
be mentioned the religious poet, Peter Lagerlof (d. 1699), 
Jakob Freso (d. 1729), the lyrist, Olof von Dalin (1708^ 
63), historian and poet, who followed Fr. and Eng. models. 
The poet-counts Creutz (1731-86) and Gyllenborg 
(1731-88) frequented the distinguished salon of Car- 
lotta Nordenflycht (1718-63). Under Gustavus III., 
himself a scholar and dramatist, the classical school 
reached its height in the poet Oxenstjema (1750-1818), 
the critic KellCTon (1761-95), and the satirist Ixjopold 
(1760-1829). In his truly national ballads and songs 
Karl Michael Bellman (1740-96) and others throw otf 
Ft. influence, and the XIX. cent, brought reaction, and 
saw the introduction of a Romantic movement with 
Ger. influence predominant. Of tliis school may be 
mentioned the ‘ Phosphorists,’ Attorbom (1790-1856), 
Dahlgr^n, and Hammerskold. The * Gothic Union,’ 
however, which included Esias Tegn6r (1785^1846), 
author of celebrated Frithjofs Saga^ and the historian 
Geijer (1783-1847), turned from foreign patterns and 
devoted itself to purely national themes. Swedish 
modern writers may be mostly divided into two groups, 
neo-romantics or idealists, and realists ; to the former 
belong Victor Rydberg (1829-96) and Count Snoilsky 
(1841-1903), while pre-eminent among the latter is 
August Strindberg (1849-1912). Among Swedes who 
have won European fame as philosophers, scientists, 
exjplorers, etc., are Swedenborg, Linnosus, the Norden- 
skiolds, Sven Hedin, eto. 

Defenoe.— Swedes ar^ liable to military service be- 
tween 21 and 40 ; army consists partly of volunteers, 
partly of conscripts ; peace strength, c. 70,000. Navy 
consists of small coast-defence vessels, but larger battle- 
ships (6800 tons) are now under construction. Chief 
fortresses are Stockholm, Boden, Karlskrona, Karls- 
borg ; prinoiped naval stations, Karlskrona and 
Stod^olm. 
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Government. — Sweden is a hereditary monarchy 
whoso sovereign must be a Lutheran. Legislation is 
carried out by Diet, consisting of First Chamber (160 
members elected for 6 years) and Second Chamber (230 
members elected for 3 years). For local administration 
Sweden is divided into 26 Ldn or governments, each 
with a prefect and Landsting (council) ; the larger 
towns have separate municipal councils ; the 26 l&n 
are Blekinge, Cristianstad, Elfsborg, Gdteborg and 
Bohus, Gottland, Gefleborg, Halland, Jemtland, J6n- 
koping, Kopparberg, Kajmar, Kronoberg, Malmdhus, 
Norrbotton, Ostgotland, Orebro, Sodermanland, Stock- 
holm (Ian), Stockholm (city), Skaraborg, Upsala, 
Wermland, Westerbotten, Westemorrland, Westerman- 
land. Principal towns are Stockholm (capital). Gote- 
borg, Mahno, Norrkoping, Hiilsingborg, Gafle, Orebro, 
Kskiistuna, Karlskrona, Upsala, Jonkoping. Prot- 
estant (Lutheran) religion predominates. Primary 
education is free and compulsory, and maintained chiefly 
by local taxation ; univ’s at Upsala (1477) and Lund ; 
private univ’s at Stockholm (faculties of Philosophy 
and Law) and Goteborg (faculty of Philosophy), Caroline 
Institute for Medicine (Stockholm), besides naval and 
military schools, agricultural, mining, commercial, art, 
music, and other institutions. 

Total railway mileage (1910), 8594 miles, over 2500 
belonging to the State. Over 60 % of total area 
is under forest. Principal products are rye, oats, 
barley, potatoes, livo stock, timber, wool, bacon ; rich 
in mmorals — iron ore, zinc, copper, manganese, silver, 
cobalt, sulphite of iron. Mining is one of chief indus- 
tries ; also lumbering, manufacturing of woodwork, 
iron and steel smelting, flour-milling, sugar-refining, 
cotton and wool weaving, machinery, distilling and brow- 
ing, etc. ; important fisheries ; chief exports — wood, 
wood-pulp, iron, buttor, paper, matches, skins, fish. 
Total value of imports (1910), £37,000,000; export.^, c, 
£32,500,000. Pop. (1900) 5,136,441 ; (1911) 6,661,799. 
For Map, see Norway. 

Sundbarg, Sweden, its People and Industries (1904) ; 
Baedeker, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark (1903) ; Bain, 
Scandinavia : A Political History of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, 1516-1900 ; Nordlund, The Swedish- 
Norwegian Crisis (1905). 

SWEDENBORG, EMANUEL (1688-1772), Swed. 
theologian and founder of sect bearing his name, 
studied at Upsala, then in England and elsewhere ; 
assessor to Swod. board of mines, 1716 ; became able 
scientist, anticipating many modem discoveries. At 
first not profoundly religious, but bocamo an intenso 
mystio ; devoted himself entirely to religious work 
after 1747 ; his supernatural experiences rest on good 
authority. He lived latterly partly in London. S. 
wrote numerous scientific works ; his religious works 
include Arcana Celesiia, Apocalypse Revealed, Apo- 
calypse Explained, New Jerusalem, Canons of the New 
Church, Heaven and Hell, The Last Ju^menU He 
did not intend to found a now denomination, but one, 
still existing, grow up after his death {Swedenborgians, 
or New Jerusalem Church), See Warren, Compendiurn 
of the Theological Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg; 
Life, by Hyde, Swainson, Trowbridge. 

SWEET BAY, see Laurel. 

SWEET PEA {Laihyrus odoratus), annual plant of 
order Leguminos® ; Everlasting Pea (L. laiifolius) is 
scentless ; both are of many colours. 

SWEET POTATO {Batatas), genus of plants, 
order Convolvulace® ; B, edulis, of many tropical 
countries, is nourishing. 

SWEET WILLIAM {Dianihus barbatus), plant of 
order Caryophyllaco® ; one of pink genus. 

SWEETBREAD, see Pancreas. 

SWELLENDAM (33® 69' S., 20® 23' E.), town. 
Cape Province, S. Africa. 

SWEYN I. (d. 1014), king of Denmark ; s. of King 
Harold Bluetooth; forced Etholred tho Unready to 
pay tribute, 994 ; avongod Massacre of St. Brice’s 
bay, 1002, by ravaging England till his death. 

SWIFT, JONATHAN (1667-1746), Brit, satirist, 
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novelist, essayist, pamphleteer ; greatest prose-writer 
of XVIII. cent. ; b. Dublin ; of Eng. parents ; ed. 
Kilkenny and Trinity Coll., Dublin ; studied desultorily, 
but granted degree by special grace ; app. sec. to 
Sir Wm. Temple, 1688; ordained in Ireland, 1094; 
returned to femple, on whose death (1699) S. was app. 
chaplain to liOrd-Lieut. of Ireland ; received livings of 
Laraoor and Eathbeggin (Meath). During visits to 
London be met Addison, Steele, and other Wliigs; 
his Disatnaiona of Athena and Rome (a pai^hlet) 
defended Whig ministers, 1701. In allegorical TaU of 
a Tub — ^pub. 1704, with Battle of the Booka (written 
1697), a orilliant mock-heroio prose epic on quarrel of 
Ancients and Moderns — S. satirises in masterly fashion 
the shams and excesses of the Churches of Rome, 
England, and Scotland (Peter, Martin, and Jack). 
Leaving Whigs for Tories (1710), S. raked his former 
political friends with tolling pamphlets (e.g. Conduct 
of the Allies, 1711 ; Public Spirit of the Whigs, 1714), 
and received Deanery of St. Patrick’s (1713), instead 
of expected bishopric. On fall of Tories (1714) S. 
returned to Ireland, hopelessly embittered. Here he 
married * Stella * (Esther Johnson), whom he had met 
at Temple’s and to whom his remarkable Journal 
was addressed. A disappointed admirer was Esther 
Vanhomrigh, the ‘ Vanessa ’ of S.’s poem {Cadenua 
and Vanessa), By Drapier's Letters (1724) ho saved 
Ireland from ‘ Wood’s halfpence * and became a 
national champion. Oulliver*s Travels, his best-known 
work, appear^ 1726, anonymously, like almost all 
his writings. His last years were darkened by insanity. 

S.*8 satirical power was colossal. Nothing escaped 
his merciless scourge. Oulliver is all-embracing in its 
lash ; every human weakness and vice is subjected to 
his savage irony and sarcasm. His splendid imagina- 
tion, story-telling gift, and command of language, rank 
him among foremost writers of fiction. Circumstanti- 
ality (by means of vivid, minute details) and simplicity 
of language are among his chief effects. The imagin- 
ary travels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver fascinate young 
and old alike. S.’s poetry is mediocre ; as Dr^en said, 
‘ Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet.’ He aimed 
at purifying the Eng. language (of. Letter on Correction 
of Language). For S. the times were out of joint. He 
is one of the most tragic, one of the greatest figures in 
Eng. lit. 

Life, by Craik (1894), Churton Collins (1898), Leslie 
Stephen (1889), Herbert Paul (1901), Smith (1910); 
Moriarty, Life and Writings (1893). 

SWIFTS (Gypaelidcc), a family of 100 species of 
Picarian Birds found throughout the world ; in- 
sectivorous and typically birds of the air; swallow- 
like, with long, narrow wings, forked tail, and beak 
slit to the level of the eyes. Collocalia builds the 
edible birds’ nests used by the Chinese ; the Common 
Swift {Cypaelus apua) is familiar in the Brit. Isles. 

BWIM-BLADDER, Air-Bladdee, outgrowth of 
gut found in many Fishes, and generally used as a 
hydrostatic organ, e.g. in balancing, and in regulating 
internal jpressure to compensate external pressures in 
water, oomotimes its function is respiratory, and it 
is lung-like in the case of the Lung-Fishes or Dipnoi 
( see under Fishes). 

SWIMMING, method of progression practised 
from earliest times by man, though not natural to 
him ; chief styles are breast stroke (used for long 
distances), in which arms are stretched in ^nt of 
body and deliberately swept round tUl at right angles 
to direction, movement accompanied by strong kick 
with both legs, which are drawn up during stroke; 
overhand stroke (for sj^od), in which arm is carried out 
of water and over swimmer’s head ; side stroke, swim- 
ming on side, thereby offering less resistance. Swim- 
ming on back is generally used as rest from side stroke, 
to which it is similar in action. 

As pastime^ s. has long been popular in Britain ; 
cross-Channel s. frequently attempted. Webb swam 
from Dover to Calms, 1876; after many attempts, 
feat was repeated by Burgess {q.v.), 1911. 


SWIMMING>BELL, see under HtdboMBPUSJS. 
SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES (1837- 
1909), Eng. poet ; b. London ; s. of Admiral 8. ; ed. 
France, Eton, and BaUiol Coll., Oxford. In 18W he 

f )ub. Tlu Queen Mother and Rosamund, which attracted 
ittle attention. After travelling in Italy, he returned 
to London and lived in Chelsea with Rossetti, Meredith, 
and the pre-Raphaclites. In 1864 appeared his master- 
piece, AtalaiUa in Calydon, which at once brought him 
recognition as a master of l 3 Tical expression. This 
was followed by Chastelard, and in 1866 by Poems and 
Ballads, which, in spite of their lyrical power, aroused 
a storm of criticism on the score of immorality, against 
which charge S. defended himself with customary 
vigour. Thenceforward he continued writing almost 
to the last, living always in or near London. Among 
his later works wore Songs of Italy (1867), Songs before 
Sunrise (1871), Erectheua (1876), Poems and Ballads, 
second series (1878), Tristram of Lyoneaae (1882), 
Locrine (1887), Aatrophel (1894), and A Channel 
Passage (1908). Ho also wrote several essays (on 
Shakespeare, Hugo, Byron) of flamboyant and often 
violent prose. 

S. is admittedly the greatest master of metre in Eng. 
lit., and his poetry always shows great fire and energy. 
Sometimes, nowever, his love of mere musical expres- 
sion leads him to allow sense to swoon into mere 
melody, and in his earlier poems his passion is erotic. 
Life, by Wood berry, MaoKail. 

SWINDON (51® 33' N., 1* 46' W.), town, Wiltshire, 
England ; largo railway works. Pop. (1911) 50,771. 

SWINE, a name applied indiscriminately to the 
members of the Ungulate group Suin.e, to the Pia 
Family {q.v.)m general, or to Domostio Pigs. 

SWINEMUNDE (63® 66' N., 14® 14' E), fortified 
seaport, watering-place, on island of Usedom, Pome- 
rania, Russia ; sliipbuilding yards. Pop. 14,200. 

SWING DAVID (1830-94), Presbyterian minister 
in U.S.A. 

SWINTON(63® 29' N.,1® 19' W.), town, W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England; manufactures glass, iron. Pop. 
(1911) 13,686. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY (63® 30' N., 
2® 20' W.), town, Lancashire, England; cotton-mills; 
coal-mines. Pop. (1911) 30,759. 

SWISS GUARDS, body of mercenaries serving 
in Fr. army from 1616 on ; distinguished themselves 
at the Tiiileries, Aug. 10, 1792. 

SWITHUN, ST., bp. of Winchester; d. 862, accord- 
ing to A.S. Chronicle ; his association with rain probably 
signifies attachment to his day of some pagan festival. 

SWITZERLAND, a Central European republic, 
called sometimes the ‘ Swiss Confederation.^ Its 
dimensions are roughly 230 by 140 miles, its area, 
nearly 16,000 sq. miles. It is bounded S. by the Alps, 
N. by the Rhine and other mountains, but it extends 
8. or the Alps in some places ; comprises the valleys 
of the Rhine, Rhone, ami Jura ; abounds in lakes and 
mountains and is hardly a geographical unity ; ethno- 
logioally and linguistically comprises several different 
raoes. Of » population of (1910) 3,741,971, about 
70 % are German-s^king, French 22 %, and Italians 
6 ^/ff, while in the Orisons, Romansoh is spoken. The 
capital is Bern, though it is smaller than Zurich, Basel, 
and Geneva. Foreign visitors give employment to 
33,000 ixjople and spend about £7,600,000. Tlxe 
land itself is pastoral rather than agricultural ; 
there are about 1,600,000 cattle, 600,000 swine, 
360,000 goats, and 200,000 sheep. Most of the corn 
is imported. Vineyards are on the decrease. Of 
manuiactures the chief is textiles, especially silk. 
Watchmaking has for some eenturies been carried on 
at Geneva. In 191 1 the exports were about 50 millions, 
and imports 71 millions. 

History. — The origin of the Swiss Confederation is 
to be found in the special political circumstances of a 
part of the Middle Kingdom (as it was in the early 
Middle Ages) — the debatable land between France and 
Germany, and in the South, equally closely related 
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with Italy. It remained normally a part of tho Holy Sigismund against Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Eom. Empire long before its real independence. Charles was defeated, and the Confederate victories 
The first definite step was the alliance of tho men of greatly increased the prestige of the cantons. Switzor- 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden against tho power of land was now practically independent of the Empire, 
the House of Hapsburg, which tried to crush out local but an attempt of the Emperor Maximilian to enforce 
liberty. Albert of Hapsburg became emperor in his imperial rights led to a war in 1499. Relations 
1298, but did not attack the rights of the cantons as were still undefined, but there was no further inter- 
it was later said that he had done. Tho League was feronce, though independence was not recognised 
renewed in 1315 after the victory at Morgarten over till 1648. The new members in the XV. cent, wero 
Leopold of Hapsburg and an agreement made with Freiburg and Solothurn in 1481, Basel and Schaff- 
the Hapsburgs m 1318 in which the Hapsburg posses- hausen in 1601. Thus, with Appenzell, there wero 
sions ot certain lands was recognised : their political now thirteen. Tho Swiss Confederation extended its 
authority was not alluded to. Lucerne joined tho influence south of tho Alps in tho early XVI. cent. 
League in 1332, and Ziirioh in 1361. Glarus joined in The Reformation opens a fresh period in Swiss 
1352 on an inferior footing, and Zug just afterwards, history. Tho reformer Ulrich Zwingli was a man not 
Bern, which had made a treaty with tho forest cantons only of religious but of political importance, and under 
in 1323, joined in 1353. Thus there wero now eight his leadership the city of Zurich rose into prominence, 
cantons instead of three. Meanwhile there was con- Zwingli’s Protestantism was of the more extreme type ; 
tinned friction with Austria, and in 1380 war broke from nis time onwards Switzerland has been religiously 





out afresh, but the Austrian forces suffered a crushing divided, and in 1529 the principle was recognised that 
defeat at Sempach. each centre could choose its own faith. Born won 

In 1394 a treaty was made by which the freedom of conquests in Vaud, and Geneva passed for a time bo- 
tho League from Hapsburg interference was guaranteed, neath the political and religious sway of John Calvin, 
and all feudal powers were finally relinquiSied by tho At tho Counter-Reformation some parts were won 
Hapsburgs by the * Everlasting Compact ’ in 1474. back to Catholicism. The Confederation kept itself 
In the XV. cent, the Jjeaguc steadily progressed. In clear of the conflicts of tho Thirty Years War, and by 
1411 Appenzell came under its protection, obtaining the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 its independence 
full membership in 1513. The town of St. Gall, which of all imperial authority was recognised. From this 
had a struggle with its overlord, the abbot, was like- timo to 1798 three important facts stand out: (1) tho 
wise protected in 1512, but did not become a member predominant Fr. influence, with the result that France 
until 1803. In tho XV. cent, also the beginning of almost held towards the Confederation the position 
Ital. conquest took place. formerly held by the Empire ; (2) continual religious 

But, like other communities which have themselves quarrels among tho Confederates. Tho result was 
become free, tho Confederate cantons often treated that in each parish religious equality was recognised, 
their subject lands harshly. Disputes began with tho (3) though the Confederation owed its rise to a move- 
Confodoratos, and Zurich, quarrelling with Schwyz, mont in favour of popular frdedom burgership became 
called in Austrian aid. An alliance was made with hereditary in a few families, and thus an aristocratic 
Franco in 1462, and in 1458 war broke out between tho rather than a democratic government arose ; also the 
Confederates and the Empire. In 1474 tho Burgundian cities tended to oppress the country districts. A 
War be^n. An alliance had been formed between peasant rising broke out in 1663 which was sternly 
various Rhine cities, tho Confederates, and the Emperor suppressed, but no reforms followed. Switzerland, 
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therefore, at this time was not politically progressive ; 
the country was becoming famous, and it was at 
Lausanne that Gibbon wrote part of his Decline and 
Fall. 

The Ft. Revolution could not be without its indu- 
enoe on Swiss affairs, and the ideas of the revolutionaries 
were re-echoed in Switzerland. Fr. tro^s entered 
the country and it was soon won for the J^yolution. 
The ‘ Helvetic Republic * was established in 1798. 
The capital was fixed at Lucerne and a now constitu- 
tion was formulated. This consisted of a groat council, 
senate, and five directors. But the Fr. government 
was overbearing, Geneva was annexed, and an executive 
committee was established instead of the Directory. 
The constitution was reorganised by Napoleon in 1803 
with the addition of othor oantons, Graubiinden and 
St. Gall, which till then had only been associated, the 
rest, Aargau, Thurgau, Ticino, and Vaud, subject 
oantons ; in some oantons the government was placed 
in the hands of a legislative assembly under an ex- 
ecutive and legislative council. This constitution was 
really more in accordance with Swiss tradition than 
that of the Helvetic Republic. But this state of 
things was modified by the fall of Napoleon, and in 
1813, on Austrian instigation, the Swiss Diet annulled 
the constitution. In 1814 Geneva, Valais, and Neu- 
ch&tel wore raised from assoc iateahip to membership 
of the Association. Basel got its territory increased 
by the Congress of Vienna with the lands of the old 
prince -l^. A new constitution was formulated in 
1815. Subject territories and class privileges were 
abolished, and each of the 22 oantons got practical 
autonomy. The European Powers declared Switzer- 
land neutral, and so the Confederation was loosed from 
the loader-strings of France. 

The Fr. Revolution of 1830 made its infiuenco felt in 
favour of recasting the constitution of the cantons. 
For several years there were violent quarrels between 
the Radicals on one side and the Catholics on the othor. 
In 1843 a league was formed by the R.C. oantons of 
Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Valais, Freiburg, 
and Zug, by way of protest against the suppression of 
the monasteries in the Prot. canton of Aargau. The 
league became an armed alliance in 1845, and war 
broke out in which the forces of the league (or Sonder- 
bund) were defeated. Several schemes were now put 
forward for revising the Federal constitution. This 
was actually accompUshod in 1848. A Council of 2 
deputies from each of the 22 cantons was set up, and a 
National Council of elected deputies. A judicial court 
of 11 was likewise established, French, German, and 
Italian were recognised as official languages ; all 
Christian denominations were tolerated, but members 
of any religious order wore forbidden to enter the 
Confederation. Coinage, the post telegraphs, roads, 
canals, and railways have gradually been brought 
under national control. In 1857 Neuch&tel became a 
member of the Confederation on the same footing as 
the other cantons, whereas previously she had been a 
principality of which the king of Prussia was prince. 
Part of Savoy was ceded to Franco in 1800. The 
constitution was again revised in 1874 and various 
reforms introduced, among them the referendum and 
national elementary education. 

Also a citizen going into another canton could in 
three months obtain rights in the canton where he 
settled. The initiative was introduced in 1801. Thus 
Switzerland became really a state, not merely a 
giDi^ of states. Centralisation if not carried so far 
have loft her too disunited to be efficient, if 
carried further would have robbed her of not only 
her neouliar character but of her peculiar value for 
the Swiss themselves. Owing to the referendum and 
the l^up system of parties the government of Switzer- 
land is directlv democratic and not simply by repre- 
sentatives. There are really four important parties, 
the Liberal and Conservative being split into a moderate 
and extreme wing. The initiative nas not resulted in 
very much, rather contrary to expectation. There 


have been several experiments in State Socialism 
which have tended to centralisation. The nationalisa- 
tion of railways, which took place partly in 1898 and 
partly later, may have important effects on future 
strikes. In 1909 two new schemes were rejected, 
one for ' proportional representation,’ the other for 
the members of the Feder^ Council to be elected from 
the country as a whole and not separately in the 
cantons. 

Switzerland has recently become strongly 
tectionist, and the money acquired by the ta^s nas 
been spent in various national works. Railways are 
very important economically and even politically, and 
the construction of several lines through the Alps has 
attained a vast expenditure, and cantonal rivalries are 
influenced by railway exploit. 

Literature. — There is no Swiss language peculiar to 
the country, but four languages are spoken. Until 
1798 all the Swiss cantons were almost entiiely German 
speaking. The earliest vernacular lit. was that of the 
Minnesingers in the XIII. and XIV. cents. Various 
monastic chronicles are medisBvaL Most learned 
works were until the XVII. cent, written in Let., but 
Johannes Stumpf wrote a groat work on Switzerland 
in Gorman. Zurich was the centre of literary activity 
in the XVIII. cent. Literature of all sorts was 
written — ^muoh about Switzerland itself. Among the 
most famous of Swiss (writing in German in the XIX. 
cent.) have been Albrecht Bitzius, Jakob Burckhardt, 
and Gottfried Keller, all novelists. 

Fr. lit. be^s in the XIV. cent. Much was written 
in the XVIIl. cent., particularly by the Huguenot 
refugees. Several famous men lived and wrote in 
Switzerland at the end of the XVIIL cent. — among 
them Gibbon, Voltaiip, and Rousseau — though their 
works can hardly be said to belong to Fr. lit. Of the 
large subsequent Fr. lit. much has been written on the 
geography and history of Switzerland itself. 

ItaL lit. is not bo extensive — what there is consists 
mostly of poetry. 

The Romansoh and Ladin dialects of Grisons have 
little original lit., though some lyric poetry, but there 
are a fair number of translations. 

Government. — Switzerland is made up of 22 cantons, 
which are largely independent, and is therefore a 
Confederation of states and not a closely centralised 
unity. Each canton is divided into a number of 
Oemeinden (communes) which are the units of all 
local government — largely, indeed, of government as 
a whole. Every male citizen over 20 is a member. 
The cantons have their own assemblies, in which a 
magistrate is annually elected, and also their own 
judicatures. The central or Federal government of 
the Swiss Confederation has a Council of Estates with 
two members from each canton, and also a National 
Council of representatives, elected from the whole 
population on the principle of one member to 20,000 
inhabitants. The two houses elect the Federal ex- 
ecutive of seven members, the president, and vico-pres. 
There is a Federal Supremo Court. The present 
system of Federal government only dates from about 
1848. 

The annual receipts and expenditure are about 
£5,000,000. The relation of Church and State varies 
in different cantons, either Catholicism or Protest- 
antism being established ; in some both. 

Education. — Primary education is free and com- 
pulsory, and is administered separately in each canton. 
The * religious question * is solved by the majority in 
any one commune teaching their rehmon. S^ondary 
schools, as they are called, are generally free, but above 
these are * middle schools,* corresponding to our 
grammar and technical schools. Switzerland has 
seven univ’s, which are supported by the oantons. 

Army. — ^litary service is compulsory from 20 
to 40 years of age. Recruits have to pass a medical 
and g 3 ^mnaBtio examination. The len^h of training 
varies in the different arms, in the first year from 
65 tc 00 days. Men serve 12 years in the FliU 
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(Aftstug), 8 in the Laiidtcehr, and 8 in the UeBerve. SYDNEY. — (1) (38" 62' S., 151® 14' E.) chief 
The training in eaoh is only for a few days a year, town, New South Wales, Australia ; situated on Port 
The total m 1911 was about 211,667 (Elite and Jackson, one of the finest natural harbours in the 
Landwehr), and the cost nearly £1,720,000. Certain world; newer part is regularly laid out with wide 
taxes have to be paid by those who are for any reason streets and fine public bunding^ Including the gover- 
exempt from service. nor’s residence. National Art Gallery, fine library. 

Baker, The Model Republie (1896) ; Crawford, museum ; seat of univ. (1850) ; has Anglican and 
Switzerland of To-day (1911) ; Dawson, Social Switzer • R.O. cathedrals ; fine system of parks ; there are 
land (1897) ; MacCraol^, The Rise of the Swiss Be natural deep-water frontage and wharves, and S. is 
public. obief station of Brit, navy in southern hemisphere; 

SWORD is the most ancient of all weapons now in outlet for great coal-field ; manufactures joinery-ware, 
use, and in the han^ of an expert, against sword or coaches, wagons, machinery, iron go<^s, tweeds ; 
bayonet, it takes the place of armour as well as proving climate very healthv. Pop. (1911) 636,353. (2) 

a means of attack. The heavy infantry (* hopUtes *) (64° 6' N., 60° 11' W.) seaport town. Cape Breton, 
of the Greeks used the 8, as well as the spear. A short Nova Scotia; coal-mining industries. Pop. (1911) 
out and thrust s. was the common weapon of the Bom. 17,617. 

legion. The Norman invaders of England overcame SYENITE, a granitoid igneous rock of deep-seated 
with 8. -thrusts the host of Harold, who fought with origin; composed of hornblende and oixhoolase 
bills and practised a cleaving stroke ; yet the cutting folspar, and sometimes traces of quartz, oligoolase, 
sword has always been favoured by Oriental armies, sphone, and zircon ; found in veins and bosses in 
Damascus, in Syria, was famous for its steel, wliich Upper Egypt. The ancients obtained it from Syene, 
was kept in a magazine for the making of s’s. hence name. 

Solingen and Toledo were noted for blades for duelling SYLHET (24° 53' N., 91° 64' E.), town, on Surma, 
purposes. The s. is found in many types, e.g. the capital, Sylhet district^ Assam, India. Pop. 16,000 ; 
sabre, the cutlass, the rapier. (district) 2,260,000. 

Sir R. Burton, Book of the Sword (1884). SYLLABUS (outline or scheme). Syllabus errorum ; 

SWORD-FISHES (Xiphiidae), family of bony document pub. (1864) by Pius IX. appended to 
fishes, containing six species ; remarkable on account of encyclical Quanta eura^ condemning 80 * principal 
their ‘ sword,* an enormous prolongation of the upper errors of our time * ; mainly concerned with pantheism, 
jaw, which forms an eileotive weapon of attack ; naturalism, rationalism, indifierentism, socialism, 
distributed in warm seas t^oughout the world, and communism, secret societies, liberalism, the temporal 
generally found in open waters following schools of power, civil society, marriage, and ethics ; not umver- 
mackerol ; flesh considered excellent food. sally held to be de fide. 

SWYNFORD, KATHARINE (c. 1360-1403), mis- SYLLOGISM, process by which from two proposi- 
tress, afterwards wife, of John of Gaunt, and mother of tions (premisos) containing a common term as the 
Beauforts {q.v,). bond of connection, wo pass to a third proposition 

8YAORIUS (d. 487), Rom. gov. of Gaul, 464-86 ; (conclusion), the truth of which follows from the 
defeated by Clovis at Soissons, and fled, 486. truth of the premises. Every syllogism must contain 

SYBARIS (40° 22' N., 18° 10' E.), ancient city, a universal proposition, whence the reasoning is from 
on Gulf of Tarentum, Maraa Gra3cia ; founded by the more to the less general ; this is deduction as 
Achseans, 720 B.o. ; famed for its wealth and luxury, distinguished from induction, where wo reach a more 
hence term Sybarite^ a voluptuary. general proposition. See Loaio. 

8YBEL, HEINRICH VON (1817-95), Got. his- SYLT (64° 64' N., 8° 21' E), island. North Sea, 
torian ; b. Diisseldorf ; ed. Berlin ; prof, at Bonn, belonging to province Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia. 
Marburg, Munich; app, director of Pruss. Archives, 8YLVE8TER, JAMES JOSEPH (1814-97), 
1876. 8. took an active part in politics ; wrote Eng. mathematician ; b. London ; ed. Liverpool and 

Qeschichte des ersten Kreuzzv^s, Die Entatehung des Cambridge ; second wrangler, 1837 ; app. Savilian 
Deutachen KdnigtumSf Oeachichie der Itevolutionazeit, prof., Oxford (1883). Author of numerous and 
Die BegrUndungdeaDeutachen Reiches durch Wilhelm I, , brilliant papers on mathematical analysis, especially 
etc . ; founded the Historische Zeitschrift. theory of invariants, reciprooants, etc. 

SYCAMORE {Sycomorus), genus of trees, order 8YLVI1DA:, Wabblbrs {q.v.). 

Moraceas ; Egyptian S. {Ficus Sycomorus) is grown as BYME, JAMES (1799-1870), Scot, surgeon ; b. 
a shade. See Maplb, Plans. Edinburgh; ed. Edinburgh High School and Univ.; 

SYCON, see under Sponges. established Min to House Hospital, where he put into 

SYCOPHANT (Gk. sukophantes, etymology doubt- practice his method of clinical lecturing, the patients 
ful), one who brought a public charge against another, being brought into a looture-room in front of the 
generally with a view to pecuniary advantage. The students, who took notes of the oases; had a large 
system arose from the fact that, by the Athenian surgical practice, and was app. (1833) prof, of Clinical 
constitution, any citizen could act as public prose- Surgery at Edinburgh Univ. ; when Liston went to 
cutor, but it became open to abuse, although restric- London (1835) was recognised as the leading surgeon in 
tions against blackmail, etc., existed. In modern usage, Scotland ; author of many surgical works, and greatly 
a flatterer or parasite. promoted surgical and medical education. 

SYDENHAM, southern suburb, Lewisham, London ; SYMMACHUS, Rom. family of gens Aurelia 
near it is the Crystal Palace. (fi. IV. -VI. cent’s a.d.) ; Quintus Aurelius S. (c. 340- 

8YDENHAM, THOMAS (1624 - 89), Eng. 402), consul, 391, was noted for eloquence and old Rom. 
physician; b. Wynford Eagle, Dorsetshire; fought for spirit; works often show turgid rhetoric. Descond- 
l^rliament in Civil War ; afterwards studied at ants held curule offices till execution of historian, Q. 
Montpellier, and practised med. in London, beii Aurblius Mbmmius S., 625. 

Hcensed in 1666; grad. M.D. of Pembroke Ha . SYMONDS, JOHN ADDINGTON (1840-93), 
Cambridge, 1676. S. wrote Observationes Medicos, Eng. poet and critic ; b. Bristol Of a very delicate 
a treatise on fevers, works on various other diseases, constitution, his studies were prosecuted with a severe 
particularly gout, on which he was an authority, physical strain. His magnum opus was an exhaustive 
and Processus Integri, an outline of pathology and study of the Renaissance in Italy, pub. in 7 volumes, 
therapeutics. He is most famous for his ideals of STMOND’S YAT, hill (740 ft.), on Wye, 4^ miles 
practice, his conceptions of the physician’s first duty N.W. of Monmouth, England ; noted view-point, 
being to get his patient weU, and his methods, watching SYMPATHETIC INKS, see Ink. 
and assisting nature’s efforts, treating chronic diseases SYMPATHETIC SYSTEM, see Nervous System. 
by changing the patient’s dietary and mode of life, and SYMPHONY, a composition for full orchestra 
Paying little attention to contemporary theories. consisting of several movements {e.g. adagio, allegro, 
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andante, soheno, finale); in the XVII. cent, term 
appli^ to purely orchestral parts of masses, cantatas, 
operas, etc., also to overtures and ritomelli. See 
Haydn, Mozakt, Beethoven, Schumann. 

Symphonlo Poem, Tone Poem (poimt eymphonique, 
tondichlung), an orchestral composition, generally in 
one movement, expressing a poem or literary idea, e.p. 
Strauss’ Don Juan, Saint-Saens* Jtoust aOmphale, 
Tschaikowsky’s Manfred, Elgar’s Cockaigne, and 
Debussy’s V Afria^Midi d'un Faunt. The term was 
hrst used for Liszt’s twelve Symphoniache Dichtungen, 

SYNAGOGUE, a religious assembly of the Jews, 
as distinct from tho Temple ; dates from about time 
of Ezra ; now used of place of worship. 

SYNAGOGUE, UNITED, London Jewish society 
incorporated, 1870 : centre of work for Eng. Jews. 

SYNASGIDIA, suborder of Tunicata {q.v.). 

SYNAXARIUM, term for martyrology {q.v.) in 
Eastern ohurohes. 

SYNGARIDA, see under Malacostbaca. 

SYNGARPOUS, see Flower. 

8YNGELLUS, chaplain of Gk. bp. 

SYNCOPE, heart fclure. See Death. 

SYNCORYNE, see under HYDROMEDUSiB. 

SYNCRETISM, union of conflicting principles on 
the basis of some common ground ; denotes prinoiplcs 
of a Lutheran sect in tho XVII. cent., under Calixtus, 
aiming at agreement between Lutherans and the 
Reformed, through common tenets ; came to imply 
indifferentism through opposition of Catholics. 

SYNDERESIS, scholastic term moaning innate 
power towards good. 

SYNDICALISM aims at control of the means of 
reduction by trade unions ; socialism is political. 

. is opposed to parliamentary reform ; its weapon 
is the general strike, which will compel capitalism to 
hand over control of industry to tho workers. See 
books by J. Ramsay Macdonald and by J. H. Harley. 

SYNDICATE, company of persons formed to pro- 
mote a business or undertaking, cf. Trust (q-vX 

SYNESIUS (373-414), elected bp. of Ptolemais, 
410, when still a pagan ; philosopher, but was unsuc- 
cessful ; wrote oration On Kingship and other works. 

SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON. See Drama 
(p. 496). 

SYNOD, term for various ecclesiastical assemblies. 

SYNTHESIS. — (1) Tho act of putting together; 
(2) the resulting combination ; opposed to analysis. 
Mental s. — (1) The act of mentally combining, e.g, 
in comparison ; (2) the mental combination. 

SYPHILIS, an infective disease due to a specific 
micro-organism, tho Spirochcete pallida, which is a 
microscopic thread-like spirilla, infection taking place 
either by direct contact, most commonly in sexual 
intercourse, although other modes of infection are 
not unknown, such as touching infected articles or in 
the medical examination of BypmUtio patients, acquired 
a, ; or the disease may be due to infected persons 
transmitting it to their children, inherited a. 

There are three stages of the disease, the First 
Stage lasting from four to eight weeks, and including 
the period of incubation, iisuaUy about three or four 
weeks, the development of the primary lesion, which 
is a hard, shiny nodule, becoming later a sharply cut 
ulcer with a hard base, accompanied by the swelling 
of the nearest l^phatic glands. 

The Second Stage lasts from one to two years, the 
general health may not be affected, or the patient 
may be feverish, anaemic, there may be headache, 
loss of appetite, and a feeling of tiredness ; a rose- 
colour^ rash usually appears on tho skin, becoming 
brownish, and then disappearing, and followed by a 
scaly, papular eruption, which may less commonly 
become pustular ; whitish, rather sodden-looking, 
raised papules termed condylomata may occur in suA 
positions as the comers of the mouth, the arms, or 
external genitals ; the hair becomes dry and brittle, 
and may fall out, and the nails also become brittle 
and eawy broken ; there are frequently mucous 


patches and ulcers on the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and throat, while the eyes may be affected, 
most commonly with iriiia, the bones or joints may 
be affected, and the blood vessels are affected by 
proliferation of their internal lining, or endarteritia, so 
that they are narrowed. 

Tho Third Stage of the disease has no time limit, 
and occurs generally only in such persons as have 
neglected tho treatment of tho disease, or yrhoso 

owers of rosi stance to the virus is weak through 

ebility ; the chief characteristic is the development 
of granulation tissue, usually as a definite tumour-like 
mass termed a gumma, or the granulation tissue may 
infiltrate through the connective-tissue of an organ ; the 
gumma usually becomes soft in the centre, and, if on 
the surface, may develop into an ulcer. 

The treatment of s. differs in the various stages, and 
few diseases are so amenable to treatment if it is 
properly carried out. In the first stage the primary 
lesion has applied to it a dusting powder of zinc 
carbonate and calomel, but if it is ulcerous it has a 
dressing of ‘ black wash,* while mercury is administered 
by the methods mentioned below. In the second 
stage the person affected should have a nourishing 
diet and plenty of fresh air, and mercury is admini- 
stered either by the mouth (in the form of grey powder 
or the liquid perchloride), or by inunction (rubbing it 
into the skin in the form of an ointment), or by injection 
(an oily emulsion injected into the muscles of the 
buttock) ; in addition the mouth should be rinsed 
and the throat gargled with an antiseptic mouth-wash. 

Ehrlich has recently introduced the compound 
dioxy-diamido-arseno-benzol, also termed aalvaraan 
or 606, for tho treatment of s. In tho first, second, or 
third stages ; it is a yellowish powder, which is dis- 
solved, diluted, and injected intravenously, and 
causes a rapid disappearance of the manifestations of 
the disease, the spirochsetes disappearing completely 
in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours ; it is not, 
however, suitable for the treatment of all cases, and, 
being of a poisonous nature, requires careful admini- 
stration in the hands of skilled medical men. In the 
third stage of the disease the drugs employed are 
either, as just noted, salvarsan, or potassium iodide, 
which causes absorption of tho gummata or the 
infiltrations of granulation tissue ; an ulcerating 
gumma should have a dressing of * black wash ’ 
applied to it, while the genera health should be 
looked after as in the second stage. Potassium iodide 
hEUi a depressing effect, to neutremse which ammonium 
carbonate is proscribed along with it, while in oases 
where the system cannot tolerate the potassium iodide, 
sodium or ammonium iodide is administered in its place. 

Inherited s. is manifested by a discharge in the 
nasal passages causing * snuffles,’ by the t 3 rpioal skin 
eruptions and condylomata, inflammation and mucous 
patches of the mouth, throat, and nose, swelling of 
the ends and thickening of the long bones, and the 
joints or eyes may be affected. At a later stage there 
may be gummata, the teeth are typically notched and 
peg-shaped, the nose has a sunken bridge (saddle-nose), 
and there may be a haziness of the cornea of the eye 
due to keratitis. The treatment is the administration 
of mercury (grev powder internally and mercury 
ointment externally, e.g. rubbed on tho infant’s binder), 
salvarsan, in smaller amount than in the oases of 
adults, and treatment of the general health with 
cod-liver oil and iron. 

SYRA, Syeos (37® 26' N., 24® 66' E.), island of 
the Cyclades, Greece; rocky, mountainous; exports 
sponges. Pop. 18,150. Chief town, Hermoupolis. 

SYRACUSEi— (1) (37® 3' N., 16® 16' B.) ancient city, 
on E. coast of Sicily, founded by Corinthians, 733 B.O. ; 
at first the settlers only occupied small island of 
Ortygia, but later extended area naduallv till it 
included the quarters of Achradina, Tycho, Neapolis, 
and Epipols ; grew steadily in power and splendour 
until it became chief Qk. city in the W. ; earliest 
history is not fully known ; in V. cent. Qelo of Qela 
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established tyranny, and under him the city increased 
in strength and prosperity ; at Himera ho defeated 
the Carthaginians. J^s sucoessor, Hiero, encouraged 
art and culture ; during democratic period wiuch 
followed, famous Athenian siege took place, when, 
after hard struggle for two years, the Syracusans com- 
pletely defeated the Athenians (415-413 b.c.) ; despotic 
government restored by Dionysius the Elder, who 
enlarged city and constructed fortifications, docks, and 
warships. S. was now at zenith of its greatness ; 
reigns of next two tyrants were unsettled, but peace 
ana liberty were restored by Timoloon, 343 B.c. 
Agathocles revived tyranny in 317 b.o. The city 
prospered greatly in long reign of Hiero II., who 
established friendliness with Rome ; his grandson, 
Hieronymus, joined Carthaginians against Romo and 
so helped to bring on celebrated siege (214-212 b.o.), 
which resulted in destruction of S. by Romans ; many 
of the finest works of art were carried off by the enemy, 
and S. became subject to Rome; though city never 
recovered its greatness, it still continued to be centre 
of art and culture ; in 878 A.D. S. was plundered by Sara- 
cens, and since then has been of very httlo importance. 

Ruins of ancient S. are extensive and of great 
interest ; among most notable are two Doric temples 
(cath. built into one in 640 a.d.) ; fountain of Areth- 
usa ; Agora, with remains of Rom. colonnade ; vast 
fortress, behoved to be Euryalus; Necropolis, con- 
taining hundreds of tombs ; Christian catacombs. Ok. 
theatre, Rom. amphitheatre, Olympieium, founda- 
tions of great altar of Hiero II., quarries, aqueducts, 
ancient roads, Rom. houses, and many other buildings ; 
church of San Giovanni (XII. cent.) is one of finest 
mediaeval remains. 

Modern S., capital of province of S., mainly occupies 
Ortygia, which is now an isthmus ; streets are mostly 
crooked and dirty ; exports fruits, wine, and oils. Pop. 
(1911) 40,687 ; (province) 476,991. 

(2) (43® 2' N., 76® 10' W.) city, on Erie and Oswego 
Canals, midway between Albany and Huffalo, New York, 
U.S.A. ; public buildings include Federal Government 
building, city hall, free library, and various philanthropic 
institutions ; seat of Methodist Episcopal Univ. (1870) ; 
fine system of parka ; great railway centre ; has well- 
known brine springs, but the production of salt is less 
important than formerly ; manufactures typewriters, 
boilers, engines, machinery, iron and steel goods, 
saddlery, boots. Pop. (1910) 137,249. 

8YR-DARTA.— (1) (44® N., 66® E.) province, Russ. 
Turkestan, bordering Sea of Aral ; includes part of the 
Tian-shan range and Karatau chain ; traversed by the 
Syr-Darya ; generally infertile ; inhabitants mainly 
Ivirghiz ; pursuits chiefly pastoraL Pop. (1910) 
1,868,200. Capital, Tashkond. (2) Janartes (46® 
N., 61® 26' E.), river, W. Turkestan, Asiatic Russia ; 
has its source in Tian-shan Mts., flows W. and N.W. 
through Ferghana and S 3 rr-Darya, and enters Sea of 
Aral by three channels ; has a length of c. 1600 miles, 
and drains an area of c. 325,000 sq. miles ; joined by 
many tributaries. 

SYRIA (c. 31® to 37® 30' N., 34® 16' to 39® 46' K), 
part of Turkish Empire in Asia, generally understood 
to extend from Mt. Taurus in N. to Arabian Desert in 
S., and from Levant in W. to Euphrates and Syrian 
Desert in £. This region, c. 114,530 sq. miles, includes 
Palestine and Phosnioia {qq.v.), and some of the most 
ancient cities of the world. Surface generally is 
elevated ; the Lebanon and Anti-Libanus mountain- 
ranges extend along Mediterranean coast ; E. of these 
is a plateau which slopes gradually downwards to the 
eastern desert ; chief river is the Jordan, which flows 
through a deep valley running N. and S. through 
Palestine ; lakes include Dead Sea and Sea of Galilee. 
Damascus, the chief city, is mentioned in Abraham’s 
time, and, though situated near border of desert, lies 
among gardens and orchards and still remains centre 
of great caravan trade with Persia and the East. 
Aleppo, Beirut, and Jerusalem also continue to flourish, 
but Tjnre and Sidon have sunk into obscurity. 


Syria belonged partly to Egyptians, partly to Hitt- 
ites, about middle of II. millennium B.O . ; Phoenicians 
became powerful a few cent’s later, and a kingdom 
was founded by the Hebrews ; country came succes- 
sively under the domination of Assyria, Babylonia^ 
Persia, Macedon, the Seleucids, Rome, Byzantium, 
and the Arabs ; it was taken by Turks in 1616. 

Chief ports are Jafia, Acre, and Beirut. Syria pro- 
duces wheat, olives, grapes, and other fruits ; sheep 
and goats are raised ; exports silk, cereals, fruit, olive 
oil. Inhabitants are mostly Muhammadans, but in 
Palestine there is an increasing number of Jews, and 
near Mt. Lebanon a sect of Christians called Maronites. 
Pop. c, 3,676,000. 

SYRIAC LANGUAGE is the Eastern dialect of 
Aramaic, which was prevalent in Mesopotamia and 
the surrounding territory, and was used by many early 
Christian writers. The language is much more elastic 
than Hebrew, owing probably to the influence of the 
more flexible Gk. tongue, from which Syriac also 
borrows a large portion of its vocabulary ; alphabet 
differs slightly from Hebrew ; the accent shifts from 
last syllable to penultimate. S. is now dead, and 
remains chiefly in ecclesiastical writings. 

SYRINGE, cylindrical instrument naving nozzle at 
one end ; fitted with piston ; place nozzle in water, 
draw back piston, and atmospheric pressure forces 
water to follow piston. Force down piston to eject 
water. 

8YRNIUM, Tawny Owl, see under Owls. 

SYRPHIDjE, see Hoveb-Flibs. 

SYRUP, see Sugar. 

SYRU8, EPHRAEM, see Ephbaem Syrus, St. 

SYZRAN (63® 13' N., 48® 37' E.), town, Simbirsk, 
Russia ; manufactures leather ; active commerce. 
Pop. (1910) 41,300. 

SZABADKA, Maria Thbrxsiopol (46® 8' N., 19® 
42' E.), town, Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary ; agricultural 
centre. Pop. (1910) 94,618. 

SZALAY, LADISLAS (1813-64), Hungarian patriot 
who wrote early history of Hungary (pub. 1866-60). 

SZARVAS (46® 62' N., 20® 34' E.), town, on KorOs, 
Hungary ; horse fairs. Pop. (1910) 26,879. 

SZATALAR-NEMETI (47^ 49' N., 22® 61' E.), 
town, on Szamos, Hungary ; cathedral ; pottery, 
wine. Pop. (1910) 34,892. 

SZECHENYI, ISTVAN, count (1791-1860), 
Hungarian soldier and statesman ; one of founders of 
Hungarian academy, Danube navigation company, and 
other schemes for developing Hungary ; political 
caution led him to oppose Kossuth ; minister of ways 
and communications after revolution, 1848. 

SZE-CH’UEN (29® 60' N., 104® 20' E.), largest 
province of China, in centre of W. ; area, 218,480 
sq. miles ; surface mountainous, reaching an extreme 
height of c. 19,000 ft. ; drained by Yang-tse-kiang and 
its affluents Min, Kialing, and Fu-sungho ; oapital, 
Cheng-tu ; C])hung-king is a treaty port on the Yang- 
tse-kiang ; soil fei*tile ; produces oil, sugar, tea, 
oottoD, opium, tobacco, rhubarb, white wax, silk ; 
minerals include coal, iron, salt, copper, zinc. Pop. 
(1911) c. 16,392,105. 

SZEGED, SZBOBDIN (46® 16' N., 20® 10' B.), town, 
at junction of Theiss and Maros, capital. County Cson- 
^ad, Hungary ; manufactures soap, cloth, leather ; 
held by Turks from 1641-1686. Pop. (1910) 118,328. 

SZEKESFEHErvAR, Stuhlwbisssnbubo (Lat. 
Alba Rtgalu) (47® 10' N., 18® 24' E.), town, Hungary; 
cathedral ; was place of coronation of Hungarian kings 
from X. to XVL cent’s ; trade in horses, wine. Pop. 
(1910) 36,626. 

SZENTES (46® 40' N., 20® 16' E.), town, on Theiss 
Hungary ; wine. Pop. (1910) 31,593. 

SZOLNOK(47® 10^ N., 20® 12' E.), town, on Theisi. 
Hungary; thread, tobacco, salt. Pop. (1910) 28,778. 

SZOMBATHELY, Stbinamanobr (47® 12' N., 
16® 36' E.) (Rom. Sabaria), town, capital, County Vas, 
Hungary ; cathedral ; Bom. antiquities ; manufac- 
tures agricultural machinery. Pop. (1910) 30,947. 
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'T' 20th letter of alphabet; a dental mute; derived 
) from fcjemitio tau, a * cross.* 

TAAFE, Irish-Austrian family; Irish knight, Sir 
John T., or. viscount, 1628, was £. of royalist, Theobald, 
cr. Earl of Carlingford, 1661 ; Francis, 3rd earl (1691), 
count of Holy Rom. Empire, was prominent European 
figure ; earldom beoame extinct, 1738, while viscounty 
descended to Nicholas, Count T. (Germany), imperial 
field-marshal and chamberlain ; family continue 
important in Austria, of which 11th viscount, Edward 
Francis Joseph, Count von T., was premier, 1879-93. 

TAAli (13® 60' N., 120® 60' E.), scaiiort, on Balayan 
Bay, Batangas, Luzon, Philippine Islands ; agricul- 
tural produce. Pop. 20,000. 

TAB AGO (13® 16' N., 123® 60' E.), town, on Gulf of 
Tabaoo, Albay, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Pop. 23,000. 

TABANID^, see Gad-Flies. 

TABARI (838-923), Arab, scholar who wrote 
important annals and commentary on Koran. 

TABASCO (17® 20' N., 92® 40' W.), maritime 
state, Mexico; surface generally low, forest covered 
and marshy, soil fertile. Pop. (1910) 187,574. 
Capital, San Juan Bautista. 

TABERNACLE, sacred tent traditionally erected 
by Moses for the worship of Jehovah in the wilderness ; 
it was divided into a ‘ holy place ’ and a ‘ holy of 
hobes * (wherein lay the ark containing the two tables 
of stone). According to the critical view a tabernacle 
such as this was impossible in early times. It was 
certainly realised in Solomon’s temple. 

Tabernacles, Feast of, agricultural feast of 
Judaism, ranking with Pentecost and Passover as 
three greatest ; its origin may be Canaanitish. F. of T. 
is connected with harvest, and was specially a time of 
joy. One part of its celebration was to dwell in booths, 
a custom some Jews still attempt to follow. 

TABES DORSALIS, LocomOTOR Ataxia (9.V.). 

TABLE, originally flat stone, then of wood or 
metal. Greeks and Romans reclined at meals and used 
low t. ; cumbrous media) val t. replaced by ‘ flap-t.* 
with hinged sides ; legs elaborately shaped and 
caiwed ; with use of mahogany gradually came more 
massive types. 

TABLE MOUNTAIN (33® 68' S., 18® 24' E.), 
mountain (3660 ft.). Cape Colony, overlooking Cape 
Town and Table Bay ; named from its peculiar shape 
and flattened summit. 

TABLETS, WRITING, see Paleography. 

TABLE-TURNING, name given to movement of 
a table on which people seated around put their hands, 
supposedly due to spiritual action, really to automatism 
of the people. 

TABOO, Polynesian word meaning * sacred, 
sanctified,* also with the opposite significance ‘ impure ’ 
or * unclean * ; these two apparently opposite con- 
ceptions are really the same, as, specially among 
savage peoples, various objects are thought to possess 
supernatural qualities. A supernatural force, mana, 
may be in a thing naturally, or it may be got by 
contagion from some other thing. Thus certain foods 
are forbidden, or, if partaken of, have a bad effect, 
and men, having eaten what was forbidden, and finding 
out their mistake, have died of fright. Purity was at 
first ceremonial, not physioal or moral. 

T. is often royal or priestly, and a king is hedged 
about with a complicated ritual. He is forbidden to 
do anything which might injure the crops, of which 
ho is imagined to be the protector. Often t. is per- 
manent, but that which has been acquired can be oast 
Ciff by lustration. 


T. is found all over the world, and exists, too, in the 
higher forms of religion, e.g, Judaism. The ritual 
law is largely concerned with t., though the term has 
come to bo associated rather with the Gentile religions ; 
thus certain animals were forbidden as food, ritual 
uncleanness was acquired by the touch of a corpse, 
certain diseases, etc. 

Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites ; Frazer, 
The Oolden Bough, 

TABRIZ, Tauris (38® 2' N., 46® 12' E.), town, 
capital, Azerbaijan province, Persia ; most notable 
architectural features are the citadel and the ‘ Blue 
Mosque * ; important transit trade ; aevoral times 
destroyed by earthquakes. Pop. e, 196,000. 

TACHEOMETRY, a system of rapid 8 urvo 3 dng 
in which the positions of points are measured in regard 
to one anothe.r by means of a theodolite, the size of 
which depends on the nature of the work, and a pole 
which is marked with heights from its base to top. This 
is held by a man at the required spot, while the observer 
determines the difference between the uniform level 
and the level of the pole. 

TA-CHIEN-LU, Ta-T8IEN-LU (30° N., 120° 20' E.), 
town, Sze-chuon, China. 

TACHYLYTE, a natural glass, formed by rapid 
cooling of molten basalt ; black and dark brown, with 
a greasy appearance like pitch ; very brittle ; occurs in 
basaltic obsidians in dikes, veins, and intrusive masses. 

TACHYPETES, FriqaTB Bird (?.V.). 

TACITUS, MARCUS CLAUDIUS (d. 276 A.D.), 
Rom. emperor, 275-76 ; patron of lit. 

TACITUS, PUBLIUS, or CAIUS CORNELIUS 
(c, 65-c. 120), Rom. historian; B.-in-law of Agricola; 
quaestor, 79 ; praetor, 88 ; consul, 97 ; nothing known of 
family, and little of private life, but intimate friend of 
younger Pliny, and held favour of successive emperors ; 
orator of best typo, but chiefly famed for literary work ; 
writings, besides hist, value, are among prose master- 
pieces. Life of Agricola, \iTittcn c. 76, giving account 
of Britain, is model biography ; Germania (c. 98) is 
political treatise of which hist, part bears some traces 
of being merely hearsay ; Annals, account of events, 
14-68, part lost ; Histories, events, 69-97, greater part 
destroyed. Style shows marked Vorgilian influence. 

TACNA (19® S., 70® W.), province, Chile, bordering 
Peru ; largely occupied by desert ; nitrate of soda, 
silver, copper obtained. Pop. 43,000. Capital, Tacna 
(17° 59' S., 70° 16' W.), on Tacna ; soeno of victory 
of Chilians over Peruvians and Bolivians, 1880. Pop. 
c. 14,000. 

TACOMA (47' 12® N., 122® 19' W.), city, on Puget 
Sound, capital, Pierce County, Washington, U.S.A. ; 
railway terminus and one of most important seaports 
on N. Pacific coast ; excellent harbour ; exports 
lumber, flour ; largo smelting- works ; seat of Uni- 
versity of Puget Sound. Pop. (1910) 83,743. 

TACTICS. — ^The manoBUvres by which a general 
seeks to defeat his enemy in battle are oallod Grand 
T., the methods of fighting adopted bv the several 
arms and units are corned Minor T. The two broad 
principles on which Grand T. are based are that a 
superior force can surround an inferior one by dispersing 
its units {envelopment), and that an inferior force kept 
together can break through a cordon at its centre 
{peiutration). All battles are won, when skill is 
employed at all, by the application of these prinoiples 
to wtuations created by ground, weather, morale, and 
equipment. An inferior force will generally allow its 
opponent to take the initiative, and will aot defensively 
until an opportunity occurs to deliver its oounter-attaok 
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(e.g, Wellington at Salamanca). The battle forma- 
hons of armies at various epochs tend to show which 
principle was in vogue : linear formations favoured 
envelopment, column formations favoured penetration. 
Similarly envelopment implies great reliance on fire 
action, penetration on shocK action. 

The general having formed his plan of battle must 
distribute his troops so that each arm mav develop 
its characteristics. Cavalry desires to display its 
mobility, artillery its destructive power at long ranges, 
and infantry its capacity for coming to grips with the 
enemy. The three arms must co-operate. Infantry 
will discover a target for artillery, while the artillery 
bombardment in its turn enables the infantry to get 
to close quarters. Cavalry is the weapon of oppor- 
tunity, and will exploit any situation in which the 
enemy can be taken at a disadvantage. Finally, the 
general must retain a reserve with which to deliver a 
decisive blow at any point discovered to be vulnerable. 
The combinations are infinite in variety, and, as tactical 
situations change rapidly, the field telegraph and 
telephone are utilisecl to convey information to the 
roar, and orders to the front, of a battlefield which 
covers many square miles. 

TADORNA, Shbld Duck ; see under Duck Family. 

TADPOLE, see Fboos. 

TAEL. — (1) Chin, weight (also called liang)=^\\ oz. 
avoirdupois by treaty. (2) Chin, silver coin — value 
2s. lOfd. A Haikwan (i.e. Customs) tael weighs 
576*642 grains ; a K’up’ing (i.e. Treasury) tael weighs 
681*47 grains, and is now standard scale. 

TA:N1A, a Tapeworm (q.v. ). 

TAFILALT, Taeilet (31® 10' N., 2® W.), oasis, 
Morocco ; noted for its dates. Pop. c. 115,000. Chief 
village, Abuani. 

TAFT, WILLIAM HOWARD (1867- ), 27th 

Pres, of U.S.A. ; Solicitor- Gen., 1890; circuit judge, 
1892 ; dealt severely with railway strikers, 1894 ; 
administered Philippines, 1900-4, and skilfully estab- 
lished new civil government, 1901 ; Sec. for War in 
Roosevelt Cabinet, 1904 ; Republican nominee at 
elections, 1908 ; Pres., 1909, elected by large majority ; 
mainly through Roosevelt’s influence ; Paync-Aldrich 
Act, tarill reform measure, passed, 1909 ; pledged to 
discountenance abuses of Trusts, etc. ; stood for re- 
election, 1912, but was defeated by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson (q.v.); Professor at Yale University, 1913. 

TAGANROG (47® 13' N., 38® 66' E.), seaport, on 
Sea of Azov, Don Cossacks, Russia ; bp. ’s see ; exports 
grain ; tanneries ; bombarded by the Anglo-Fr. fleet, 
1886. Pop. (1910) 70,330. 

TAGLIACOZZI, GASPARO (1646-99), Ital. 
surgeon ; prof, of Surgery, later of Anatomy, at 
Bologna ; author of once famous work on surgery. 

TAGLIACOZZO (42® 6' N., 13® 14' E.), town, 
Aquila, Italy ; scene of defeat, Charles of Anjou by 
Conradin, 1268. Pop. (commune) 9500. 

TAGLIONI, MARIA (1804-84), famous Ital. dancer. 

TAGUS (38° 40' N., 9° 18' W. ), largest Span.-Portug. 
river ; rises in Sierra de Abarracin, passes Aranjuez, 
Toledo, Abrantes, Santarem; enters Atlantic Ocean 
at Lisbon ; length, 660 miles ; navigable to Abrantes. 

TAHITI, Otahkitb (17® 44' S., 149® 28' E.), 
largest of Society Islands, Pacific Ocotin; belongs to 
France ; area, 600 sq. miles ; irregular in shape and of 
volcanio formation. Surface is mountainous, reaching 
extreme height of 7340 ft. ; surrounded by coral reefs ; 
fertile lands along coast ; chief town, Papeete ; pro- 
duces bread-fruit, oranges, bananas, and other fruits, 
sugar, coffee, cocoa, vanilla, cotton ; principal exports 
are oopra, pearl-shell, vaniUa, cocoanuts. The native 
inhabitants belong to the Polynesian ^oup ; most of 
them have been converted to Christianity by R.O. and 
Protestant missionaries. T. came under French protec- 
tion 1843, and became a Fr. colony 1880. Pop. 11,691. 

TAILLE, Fr. tax imposed on the ordinance of the 
States -General, 1439, as a land tax (or in some oases on 
presumed profits of land) for support of standing army. 
The nobles were exempt, and ^e tax became merged 


in general revenue. By the XVIII. cent, practically 
all were exempt except the agriculturists, upon whom 
it foil with excessive harshness. 

TAILLESS HARES, see PiOAS. 

TAILOR, cutter and maker of clothes ; in 
mediaeval times formed guilds, e.g. Merchant Taylors 
Company. Nowadays much sweated labour in con- 
nection with tailoring. 

TAIN (67® 48' N., 4° 3' W.), town, on Dornoch Firth, 
Ross and Cromarty, Scotland. 

TAINE, HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE (1828-93), Fr. 
historian and critic ; b. Vouziers, in the Ardennes ; 
studied at the Ecole Normale, Paris ; early evolved plan 
for scientific treatment of hist, events ; idea not new, but 
T. was first to insist on its application ; he expounded 
the theory in his Ilistoire de la Littiraiure Anglaiae 
(1864) ; weak point was that moral side was left out ; 
this the author felt and tried to introduce it in his 
sesthetio studies. Travels in Italy (1866), The Ideal in Art 
0869), and in his great hist, work, Origines de la Francs 
contem'poraine ( 1876-90), for first time analyses minutely 
causes of Fr. Revolution ; other works are the 
essays on Livy, Fr. philosophers of XIX. cent., criticism, 
history, and on La Fontaine ; admirable concise writer, 
whose influence will be lasting. 

T’AIPING REBELLION, see China (History). 

TAIREN, Dalny (38® 67' N., 121® 34' E.), seaport, 
on Talicnwan Bay, Manchuria ; large commerce ; 
taken by Japanese, 1904. Pop. 43,000. 

TAIT, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL (1811--82), 
abp. of Canterbury ; b. Edinburgh, and brought up 
a Presbyterian; cd. Glasgow Univ., and !^lliol, 
Oxford. Headmaster of Rugby, 1842 ; bp. of London, 
1856 ; supported Divorce Bill, 1857, Irish Church Dis- 
establishment, Public Worship Regulation Act (against 
ritualists), 1874, and Burials Bill, 1880. Opposed use 
of Athanasian Creed in pubhc service ; abp., 1869. 

TAIT, PETER GUTHRIE (1831-1901), Scot, 
physicist ; b. Dalkeith ; senior wrangler and Smith’s 
prizeman, CJambridge, 1852 ; prof, of Math’s, Belfast, 
and later, of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh; works 
on Properties of Matter (1885), and, with Kelvin, 
Treatise on Natural Philosophy. His s., Lieut. F. G. 
Talt (‘Freddie Tait*), the noted golfer, was killed in 
S. African War. 

TAIWAN, see Formosa. 

TAJ MAHAL, see Agra, Shah Jehan. 

TAJIK, Parsiwan, Afghan, possibly Aryan, race, 
scattered over rural Asia ; dull and braohycephalio. 

TAKHTSINGJI (1868-96), Maharaja of Bhaun- 
agar, India ; introduced Western institutions, and 
maintained friendship with Britain. 

TAKLA MAKAN (39® N., 83® E.), W. section of 
the Gobi Desert, hes N. of the Kuen-lun ranges and is 
bordered N.W. and E. by the Tarim River, Chin.- 
Turkestan ; area, 115,000 sq. miles. 

TAKU FORTS (38® 68' N., 117° 40' E.), on Pei-ho, 
Chi-li, China ; taken by European Allies, 1900. 

TALA VERA DE LA REINA (39® 66' N., 4° 46' W.>, 
town, on Tagus, Toledo, Spain ; Rom. and Moorish 
relics ; scene of defeat of French by Wellington, 1809. 
Pop. 10,800. 

TALBOT, family of Welsh descent ; John, first Earl 
of Shrewsbury (c. 1388-1463), spent the greater part 
of his life in the Fr. wars. 

TALBOT OF HENSOL, CHARLES Talbot, IST 
Baron (1685-1737), Eng. lord chancellor; of family of 
Earls of Shrewsbury ; patron of Thomson and Butler. 

TALC, soft, soapy-feeling, silver-white, or greenish 
mineral, silicate of magnesium, with traces of potash, 
alumina, etc. ; sometimes with slaty structure and 
sometimes transparent, with a nearly lustre ; a lubri- 
cant; a variety, Steatite or Capstone, is used as 
tailors’ chalk. 

TALCA (35° 6' N., 71° 66' W.), province, Chile ; 
fertile ; manufactures woollens. Pop. 136,000. 
CJapital, Taloa. Pop. 40,000. 

TALCAHUANO, Talcaouano (36® 48' S., 73° 6' 
W.), seaport, on T. Bay, Concepci6n, Chile. Pop. 16,000. 
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TALENT, Qk. weight ; varied in different states ; 
Attio t. e. 58 lb.; value in silver about £211; 
iEginotan t., oommeroial measure of weight ; term also 
used for sum of money. 

TALGARTH (61® 69' N., 3® 14' W.), market town, 
Brocknookshire, Wales. 

TALIENWAN (39® N., 121® 60' E.), bay, on E. 
coast, Liaotung Peninsula, Manchuria ; important in 
Russo-Japanese War. 

TALISMAN, an astrological charm, usually a figure 
engraved upon stone or oast in metal ; cf. modern 
‘ mascot ’ ; one of most notable, the Abraxas Stone. 

TALLADEGA (33® 26' N., 86® 10' W.), city, 
capital, Talladega County, Alabama, U.S.A. ; cotton 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 6854. 

TALLAGE, tax levied by Eng. kings on royal 
cities, boroughs, and demesnes; abolished, 1340. 

TALLAHASSEE (30® 16' N., 84® 18' W.), city, 
winter resort, capital, Florida state, U.S.A., and of 
Ijcon County ; seat of Florida state college ; cotton 
manufactures. Pop. (1910) 6018. 

TALLEYRAND - PERIGORD, CHARLES 
MAURICE DE (1764-1838), Fr. statesman ; e. s. of 

{ )rominent courtier, Lieut. -Gen. Charles Daniel de T. P. ; 
amed by accident as child, and by family consent 
inheritance of family honours was settled on younger 
bro. : sad, neglected youth explains cynicism of later 
years ; adopted ecclesiastical career and received rapid 
romotion ; bp. of Autun, 1789 ; representative of 
iooese in States-General, 1789, as ardent democrat 
and reformer ; helped to draft new constitution and 
advocated eondsoation of church lands, 1789 ; resigned 
bishopric, 1791, and was excommunicated ; drew up 
scheme of educational reform ; disliked rising anti- 
monarchical feeling, and accepted mission to England, 
1792 ; placed on ust of ^migr^s, 1792 ; expelled from 
England, 1794 ; allowed to return to France, 1796 ; 
foreign minister, 1797-99 ; brief period of disgrace, 
for accepting bribes from U.S.A., 1797 ; foreign 
minister under Napoleon from establishment of con- 
sulate till 1807 ; doubtful how much induenoe ho 
exercised os to plans, but invaluable as to their execu- 
tion ; vainly opposed invasion of Russia and deserted 
to Bourbons, 1814 ; in his relations with Napoleon he 
showed every treache^ ; uphold democratic cause 
and support^ Louis Philippe, 1830 ; after further 
diplomatic usefulness retired, 1834. Ilis political 
ability was invaluable to France, but exposed him to 
charge of being mere opportunist ; mysterious char- 
acter ; few illusions and many vices ; dubbed by De 
Quincey, ‘ eminent knave.* 

TALLIEN, JEAN LAMBERT (1769-1820), Fr. 
revolutionist ; pub. and posted twice weekly on walls 
of Paris Ami des ciloyens, Jacobin periodical, 1791 ; 
voted for death of king ; member of committee of 
Public Safety ; fell in love with victim of proscription, 
his future wife, Th6rese do Fontenay, henceforth pro- 
minent republican figure; pres, of Convention, 1794. 

TALLIS, THOMAS (c. 1615-86), Eng. composer; 

* the father of Eng. cathedral music ’ ; organist of 
Waltham Abbey until 1640 ; T. and William Byrd 
obtained Letters Patent (1675), giving them ‘the 
exclusive right of printing music and ruled music paper 
for 21 years ’ ; famous forty -part song, anthems, 
motets, etc. 

T^LOW, fat of sheep and ox; extracted by 
melting ; used in soap and candle manufacture and 
as lubricant ; solidity due to stearin. See Oils. 

TALLY, stick formerly used in keeping accounts. 
It was split in two longitudinally, the pieces receiving 
corresponding notches, and debtor and creditor each 
took half. Old Exchequer Tallies are preserved in 
museum at Record Office, London. 

TALMA, FRANCOIS JOSEPH (1763-1826), 
Ft. tragedian; as Proculus, in Voltaire’s BnUtts, ho 
appeared in a toga, thus breaking the absurd tradition 
of playing in ‘ modern ’ costume. 

TALMAGE, THOMAS DE WITT (1832-1902), 
Amer. Presbyterian minister 


TALMUD, the sacred Jewish book and commentary 
on the Old Testament, was of gradual growth and 
attained its present form about 500 a.d. It exists in 
two versions, the Palestinian (sometimes called the 
Jerusalem T.) and the Babylonian. It is composed of 
the Miahnahf * teaching a drawing out and elaooration 
of the law of the Old Testament,* and the Gemora 
(legal and other matter). The Mishnah is divided into 
six Orders, themselves divided into chapters, and 
deals with many different matters — agriculture, fes- 
tivals, the position of women, criminal law, sacrifices, 
ritual, etc. Additional matter is found in the Baby- 
lonian T. The date is uncertain. As the Mosaic law 
in its present form is only V. cent. B.C., though compiled 
from older material, so the T., though compiled much 
later, contains traditional material, much of it probably 
handed down orally and modified in the course of 
centuries. 

After the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews the law continued to be studied. The work of 
Ezra had been followed by the age of the scribes ; 
to c. 200 A.D. is the ago of the ‘teachers,* and from 
then is to be dated the growth of the Mishnah ; 
200-500 is called the ago of the ‘ interpreters,* when 
the Gemara grew up as a sort of commentary on the 
Mishnah. The Palestinian T. has partially perished, 
but the Babylonian exists in full. The aiTangement 
of material seems confused, for it is more like an en- 
oyolopa3dia than a Biblical commentary. The basis is 
strictly legal and to some it has seemed trivial. 
Naturally, it is uneven, but it is an invaluable store- 
house for Jewish lore. Many of its elaborate dis- 
cussions deal with ritual and legal details of great 
intricacy and, as it seems to us, of little importance. 
But to the devout Jew there was no separation of 
the moral and ceremonial side of religion. 

Rodkinson, History of ths Talmud ; Herford, New 
Testament in Talmud and Midra^h ; Montefiore, 
Synoptic Gospels, 

TALPA, see under Mole Family. 

TALPID.S, see Mole Family. 

TAM AQUA (40® 46' N., 76® 6' W.), town, on Little 
Schuylkill, Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; 
coal-mining industries. Pop. (1910) 9462. 

TAMARIND {Tamarindus), tropical tree of order 
Leguminosas ; pods contain sweet pulp and are 
valued as fruit and medicinally as a laxative. 

TAMARISK {Tamarix\ genus of plants, order 
Tamaricacefis ; Common T. {T. gallica) is a Brit, 
seaside tree. 

TAMATAVE (18® 3' S., 49® 11' E.), seaport, Mada- 
gascar ; chief commercial centre of the island. Pop. 
c. 7500. 

TAMAULIPAB (24® N., 98® 30' W.), maritime 
state, Mexico ; surface low on E., and occupied by 
a series of lagoons ; chief industry, agriculture ; 
copper, asphalt, petroleum obtained. Pop. (1910) 
249,641. (capital, Ciudad Victoria. 

TAMBOURINE, percussion instrument of ancient 
orimn ; hoop covered with vellum and furnished 
with bells or jingling metal plates ; played by beating, 
rubbing, and shaking ; popular in S. Europe and among 
negroes. The Proven9al tambourine is a long, narrow 
drum. 

TAMBOV (63® N., 41® 30' E.), government, 
Russia ; level and undulating ; belongs to Don and 
Oka basins ; very fertile ; cereals, hemp, flax, sugar- 
beets grown ; horses and cattle reared ; minerals 
include iron, coal, gypsum ; chief export, grain. Pop. 
(1910) 3,412,900. (Capital, Tambov (52® 41' N:, 
41® 30' E.), on Tsna ; manufactures woollens. Pop. 
(1910) 68,400. 

TAMBUR, see Pandura. 

TAMERLANE, see Timur. 

TAMIL, principal Dravidian language (see India, 
Lanouaob). Spoken by c. 20 millions in S.E. part of 
Indian peninsula and northern half of Ceylon. Writing 
is modified square form of Devanagori (Sanskrit). 
Literary lang^ge, Sbn-Tamil, differs widely from 
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Spoken lanrage, Koduit-Tamil. Lit., more or less 
independent of ^nskrit, has attained to high degree 
of e&ioal and artistic beauty. Chronology of extent 
works is very uncertain. Madura is chief early 
literary centre and seat of Sangam (Board of Censors). 
Augustan age (II. and IIT. cent’s a.d.), period of 
greatest Sangam activity under royal patronage and 
principally under Jain and Buddhist influences. 
Many extent classics belong to Pallava period (V.- 
IX. cent’s A.D.), showing Hindu revival. Principal 
compositions : Tiru valla van’s Rural (ethical apo- 
thegms) ; his sister Avvaiyar’s poems ; Silap- 
padhik&ram (* Epic of the Anklet ’) ; ManimekhMai 
(‘ Jewel-Belt ’) ; Naladiydr (ethical poem) ; Chintd- 
mani and Kamban’s Rdmayanam (romantic epics) ; 
Pattupaitu (‘ Ten Idylls ’). 

See Linguistic Survey of India. 

TAMLUK (22® 18' N., 87® 68' E.), town, Midnapore 
district, Bengal, Brit. India ; formerly a famous 
maritime city. Pop. 9000. 

TAMMANY HALL, political association of New 
York, U.S.A., founded aa democratic organisation, hav- 
ing its headquarters in Tammany Hall, which belongs 
to the Tammany Society or Columbian Order. T. H. 
was established in Now York, 1789; incorporated as a 
benevolent society, 1806 ; seat from 1867, in Fourteenth 
Street, where meets separate organisation of T. H. In 
theory T. H. has no relation to T. Society, but both are 
branches of one political system, which is usually par- 
amount in New York city politics, 

TAMMERFORS (GS’^ N., 22® E.), town, capital, 
Tavastehiis province, Finland ; textile industries. 
Pop. (1910) 44,147. 

TAMPA (27® 65' N., 82® 25' W.), city, seaport, 
winter resort, on Tampa Bay, capital, Hillsborough 
County, Florida, U.S.A. ; manufactures and exports 
cigars. Pop. (1910) 37,782. 

TAMPICO (22® 16' N., 97® 50' W,), seaport, 
Tamaulipas, Mexico ; exports ores, fibres. Pop. 25,000. 

TAMSUI KAI, see h\)RMOSA. 

TAMWORTH.— (1) (52® 39' N., 1® 42' W.) town, at 
junction of Tame and Anker, Staffordshire and War- 
wicksliire, England ; its ancient castle was the resi- 
denco of the kings of Mercia ; coal- and fire-clay 
mines. Pop. (1911) 7738. (2) (31® 10' S., 160® 67' E.) 
town, on Peel and Cook bum Rivers, Inglis County, Now 
South Wales ; gold- and diamond-fields. Pop, 6500. 

TAN, FLOWERS OF, see Mycetozoa. 

TANA (1® 40' S., 40® E.), river, Brit. E, Africa, 
rises near Mt. Kenia ; enters Indian Ocean. 

TANAGERS {Tanagridm)y family of New World 
Finch-like passerine birds, with nearly 900 species ; 
especially characteristic of tropical forest areas ; 
exceedingly diverse and brightly coloured ; feed on 
fruits and insects. 

TANAGRA, city on Asopus, Bosotia, site of many 
battles in ancient Greece; numerous terra-cotta statues 
unearthed. 

TANAIDACEA, see under Malaoostbaoa. 

TANAIS, see Don. 

TANAUAN (14® 10' N., 121® 10' E.), town, 
Batengas, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Pop. 19,000. 

TANCRED (1078-1112), Prince of Galilee on 
taking of Jerusalem ; famous for exploits in First 
Crusade, 1096 ; immortalised by Tasso in Oerusalemme 
lAberata ; Prince of Antioch on death of his uncle, 
Bohemund. 

TANDY, JAMES NAPPER (1740-1803), Irish 
politician ; first sec. of Soo. of United Irishmen, 
founded 1791 ; became popular and attacked Eng. 
officials ; forced to fly after coalition with Defenders, 
1793 ; with Fr. troops invaded Ireland, 1798, capturing 
Rutland ; sentenced to death, but liberated. 

TANEGA-SHIMA (30® 36' N., 131® E.), island, 
S. of Kiushiu, Japan. 

TANEY, ROGER BROOKE (1777-1864), Chief- 
Justice of U.S. Supreme Court (1836-64) ; advocate 
of States* rights ; delivered famous judgment, in 
Dred Scott case, 1867, in favour of Southerners. 


TANGA (6* 6' S.. 39® 6' E.), seaport, Ger. E. 
Africa ; terminus of the Usambara railway ; exports 
copra, rubber. Pop. 6000. 

TANGANYIKA (6® S., 30® E.), lake, Central 
Africa, surrounded by high mountains ; length, 420 
miles; breadth, 16-18 miles; 2700 ft. above sea-level 
and 600 miles from coast. W. part borders on Belgian 
Congo, S. on Rhodesia, N. and E. on German E. Africa ; 
discovered by Burton and Spoke, 1858 ; explored by 
Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, Thomson, Weissmann, 
Grogan, etc. ; on Cape-to-Cairo route ; sleeping-sick- 
ness rife ; steamer-service ; railways approaching from 
Rhodesia and Dar-es-salaam. 

TANGENT, line at right angles to point where 
radius of a circle meets circumference. See Geometry. 

TANGERMDNDE (62® 32' N., 11® 65' E.), town, 
at junction of Elbe and Tanger, river- port, Pruss. 
Saxony ; manufactures iron ; shipbuilding yards. 
Pop. 14,000. 

TANGIER (Rom. Tingis) (35® 42' N., 5® 66' W.), 
seaport, on Strait of Gibraltar, Morocco ; chief centre 
of commerce in Morocco ; diplomatic headquarters ; 
was capital of Rom. province of Tingitena ; taken 
by tho Portuguese in 1471 ; formed part of dowry 
or Catharine of Braganza ; abandoned by the British, 
1648. Pop. 46,300. 

TANJORE (11® N., 79® E.), district, Madras, Brit. 
India. Pop. 2,260,000. Capital, Tanjore (10® 47' 
N., 79® 10 ’ E.), on Can very ; literary and religious 
centre ; contains palaco of former rajahs and famous 
XI. -cent, pagoda; manufactures jewellery. Pop. 
60,000. 

TANNAHILL, ROBERT (1774-1810), Scot, poet 
and weaver ; b. Paisley ; drowned himself ; wrote 
The Bonnie Wood 0 ’ Craigielea and Jessie the Flower 
0 * Dunblane. 

TANNHAuBER, in Ger. legend a knight who in 
his wandering comes to the Vonusberg, tho abode of 
sensual love ; after tarrying there ho repents and sets 
out to seek pardon from Rome ; Pope tells him that 
he has as little chance of mercy as his staff has of 
budding again ; T. returns to Venus and a few days 
later the Pope’s staff boars leaves. A minnesinger of 
the name flourished in XIII. cent. Story is elaborated 
in Wagner’s Tannhduser. 

J. Cuthbert Hadden, Tannhduser (* The Qreat 
Operas * Series). 

TANNIN, Tannic Acid (Ci^HjqO^), gallic anhydride, 
extracted from galls, sumach, etc., by boiling water ; 
occurs in tea; crystalline, astringent; uses — tanning, 
dyeing, ink-making. 

TANNING, see Leather. 

TANN-RATHSAMHAUSEN (earlier TANN), 
LUDWIG SAMSON ARTHUR, BARON VON 
DER (1815-81), Bavarian soldier ; blamed for disasters 
of Austro- Prussian campaign, 1866; distinguished 
in Franco-Ger. War. 

TANSA (19® 30' N., 73® E.), river, Salsette Island, 
Bombay, India ; reservoir for water-supply of Bombay 
is on its course. 

TANSY {TanaceMm)y genus of plants, order Com- 
po.sitt© ; flowers yellow and cor 3 rmD 08 e ; Common T. 
or Buttons (T. vulgare) was formerly used as a tonic. 

TANTA (30® 48' N., 31® 1' E.), town, capital. 
Gharbioh province, in Dolte, Egjrpt ; noted for its 
fairs. Pop. 67,000. 

TANTALUM (Ta= 181*6), silvery -looking, rare 
rnetal obtained by strongly heating oxide in vacuo; 
S.G. 16*64, M.P. 2250-2300® C. ; made into wire 
for electric lamps. Compounds (no basic oxide), 
TaOj, TaaOg (acidic), TaFg. 

TANTALUS (classical myth.), son of Zeus and 
king of Corinth or perhaps Argos ; pimished in Hades 
by being placed so that water rose to his chin and 
receded as ho tried to drink ; fruit hanging overhead 
drew betek as he grasped ; his namo gives the verb 
‘ tantalise.* 

TANTIA TOPI (d. 1859), Ind. rebel, second in 
rank to Nana Sahib (q.v.) ; executed. 
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TANTRA, Me Lahaism. 

TANTU, KANO (1602-74), Jap. artist and 
poet ; painter of strong individuality ; the last of 
the four neat masters of the Kano school ; land- 
soapes and figures. 

TAOISM, a development of Chin, religion. 

TAORMINA (37® 60' N., 15® 17' E.) (ancient 
Tauromenium), town, winter resort, Messina, Sicily ; 
founded 397 b.o. ; ruins of theatre founded by toe 
Greeks and rebuilt by the Romans. Pop. 4000. 

TAPESTRY, ornamental cloth used as curtains 
and as covering for furniture, walls, etc. ; two kinds — 
haute lisse (high warp), with warp-threads stretched 
vertically, and basse Usee (low warp), horizontally, 
the former being most elaborate in pictorial designs ; 
t. was made of silk or wool, and designs represented 
historical scenes, animals, etc. (ct the JBayeux t., a 
record of Norman Conquest) ; Arras in Flanders pro- 
duced much of the best t. of the Middle Ages. 

TAPEWORMS, Cestoda, long, tapo-liko, creamy- 
white worms of considerable importance on account 
of their parasitism in the higher animals and man, to 
which habit most of their distinctive features may bo 
traced. The head is furnished with hooks for adhe- 
sion ; there is neither mouth nor food canal, for the 
animals simply absorb the nutritive fluids of the host ; 
they are hermaphrodites and self-fertilising, and great 
adaptations occur for the carrying on of the race. A 
T. is (with a few exceptions) divided into many, some- 
times thousands of joints (proglottides), which are 
budded off from the neck, and are set free, laden with 
ripe eggs, to carry infection farther afield. The eggs 
are swallowed by an intermediate host, within the 
organs of which a larva develops (often a Bladder- 
Worm, or Cysticercua ) ; the intermediate host is eaten 
by another vertebrate, and in the latter the Larval T. 
develops into the segmented adult. ‘ Measly * beef — 
beef containing bladder-worms — is eaten raw or half- 
cooJf:e<l by man, and in Ids food canal there develops 
the adult Beef T. (Tcenia sagimta), the commonest 
human T. in Western Europe. 

A solid (Pterocercoid) larva occurs in freshwater 
fish — Trout, Perch, etc. ; the fish is eaten by man, and 
there results an adult Broad T. (Bothriocephalua latua), 
which may reach a length of 60 ft. The Pork T. 
(Tcenia aolium) is also a formidable human parasite, 
known wherever the pig is domesticated. Almost nil 
vertebrates are infested by T’s, which are sometimes so 
numerous in fishes, birds, and mammals, as almost to 
block the food canal. They are especially frequent in 
fish and flesh-eating creatures and cause much trouble 
amongst domestic animals — one brain -dwelling larval 
form, Cosnurua cerebralia, causing the fatal disease of 
‘ staggers * or ‘ gid,’ most common in sheep, but 
occurring also in horses, oxen and goats, in the 
dromedary, and in deer. 

Cestodes form a class (Cestoda) in the group of Flat 
'WoB.Tda^’—Platyhdminthes (q.v.). 

TAPIOCA, starchy food obtained from root of 
Cassava or Manioc by drying on hot plates. 

TAPIRS (Tapiridee), a family of Odd-Toed, Hoofed 
Mammals; shy, nocturnal, forest-loving, vegetarian 
animals, with short, mobile proboscis, four toes in 
fore feet, and three in hind. One species is found in 
S.E. Asia and four in Central and S. America. 

TAPTI (21® 6' N., 72® 42' E.), river, W. India, 
flows into Gulf of Cambay ; length, 460 miles, 

TAR, see Coal-Tab, Dyking. 

TARA (63® 34' N., 6* 87' W.), viUage, County 
Meath ; an early residence of the Irish monarohs. 

TARAI, Tebai (29® N., 79® E.), district, near the 
Himalayas, Eumaun divisioD, United Prove,, India; 
covered with marshes and jungle. Pop. 120,000. 

TARANTO (40® 28' N., 17® 16' E.) (ancient 
Taren/um), fortified seaport, Lecce, on Gulf of Taranto, 
Italy ; castle, cathedral, and museum antiquities ; 
taken by Robert Quiscard, 1063. Pop. 61,000. 

TARANTULA, genus of Arachnid Pedipalpi, 
but usually applied to T. spiders, members of famay 


I Lyoosidss ; fabulous aooonnts of danger of their bite 
being prevalent in 6. Europe. In America, Bibd- 
Catohino Spidkbs (Mygale, etc.) are known as T’s. 

TARAPAGA (20® 3' a, 60® 68' W.), maritime 
province, Chile ; rainless desert region ; rich nitrate 
deposits. Capital, Iquique. Pop. 120,000. 

TAR ARE (45® 63' N., 4® 16' E.), town, on Turdine, 
Rhdno, France; manufactures muslins, silks. Pop. 
12,400. 

TARASCON (43® 49' N., 4® 39' E.) (ancient 
Tarasoo), town, on Rh6ne, Bouohes-du-Rhdne, France ; 
various industries ; trade in fruit. Pop. 9200. 

TARAXACUM, term ^pliod in medicine to the 
dandelion (natural order domvoaiicB), from the root 
of which extracts are made, which are bitter and are 
used medicinally as slight stimulants for the stomach. 

TARBERT (66® 62' N., 6® 26' W.), fishing village, 
at head of peninsula of Kintyre, Argyllshire, Scotland. 

TARBES (43® 14' N., 0^ 6' E.) (ancient Turba), 
town, on Ardour, Hautes-Pyr4n6e8, France ; has a 
cath^ral and museum ; horse-breeding centre ; manu- 
factures leather ; was capital of old province Bigorre ; 
an Eng. possession, 1360-1406. Pop. 26,000. 

TARDIGRADA, Sloths, see under Edentates, 
Arachnida. 

TARE, see Vbtoh. 

TARENTUM (I)Taranto (40® 28'N., 17® 16'E.), 

ancient city, on Gulf of Tarontiim, Italy ; founded 
by Spartans, c. 706 b.o. ; became chief city of Magna 
Grsecia ; taken by Romans (272 b.c.), by Hannibal 
(212 B.O.); retaken by Fabius (209 b.o.); aubse- 
quently formed part of the Byzantine Empire. (2) 
(40® 38' N., 79® 46' W.) town, on Alloghenv, Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, U.S,A. ; manufactures 
glass. Pop. (1910) 7414. 

TARGET, mark to shoot at ; objective for shooting ; 
in rifle practice t. is of paper, divided by oonoentrio 
circles, called the bull’s eye, inner, magpie, and outer ; 
figure t’s have largely superseded plain bull’s-eye 
pattern; for sea -firing, floating screens are towed 
along. Word was formerly name of a shield. 

TARGUM, term applied to translations which 
are also expansions and commentaries on the Old 
Testament. The T’s were written in Aramaic, which 
became the ordinary language of the people when 
Hebrew was practically a dead language — about the 
time of Christ. The Hebrew Scriptures were rood in 
the synagogue, and the custom grew up of translating 
what had been read into Aramaic, and with translation 
came interpretation. The T’s were handed down orally 
for some time, and can hardly have assumed their 
present form before about 400 A. D. Of T’s on the Penta- 
teuch there are (a) T. of Onkelos (c. V. cent. A.D.), (6) T. 
of Jerusalem (only fra^entary), T. of Jonathan ben 
Uzziel — these both denved from an earlier Jerusalem 

T. The T. on the Prophets is called by the name of 
Jonathan, and is probably IV. cent. ; there was 
probably a Jerusalem T. on the prophets too. Less 
important T’s also exist on the Hagiographa (except 
Daniel, Ezra, and Nehomiah). 

TARIFA (36® 1' N., 6® 37' W.) (ancient Joaa, or 
Julia Traducta), seaport, on Strait of Gibraltar, Ca^z, 
Spain ; tunny and anchovy fisheries. Pop. 13,800. 

TARIFF, a duty on imports, levied either for 
revenue or to protect home industry from foreign 
competition. It was not till 1824 that Great Brltam 
began to abandon tariffs in favour of free trade, and 
between 1842 and 1860 a complete change was 
effected. The Com Laws were repealed in 1846, 
after the Income Tax had been introduced in 1842 
for revenue purposes. The following is a complete 
list of all articles subject to Import Duties in the 

U. K. ; beer, blacking, chicory, chloral hydrate, 
chloroform, cocoa, chocolate, coffee, collodion, con- 
densed milk, ether, ethyl, fruits — dri^ (currants, figs, 
French plums, prunes, and raisins), and bottled or 
canned fruit fellies, glucose, jams, marmalade, 
marzipan, molasses, motor spirit, playing cards, 
saccharin, spirits (including napht^, brandy, rum. 
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Geneva liqueun, and cordials), sugar (including con- 
fectionery, ginger, liquorice, sweetmeats, and all 
crystallised fruits), tamarinds, tea, tobacco (cigars, 
cigarettes, and snuff), and wine. In each case where 
these articles are also produced within the U.K.an excise 
duty equal to the tariff is also imposed. In the above 
list it is from tea, sugar, beer, coffee, cocoa, spirits, 
tobacco, and wine that substantial customs revenue is 
drawn. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain proposed (1903) that 
there should be placed upon foreign grain (except 
maize) a duty of 2s. per quarter ; upon foreign manu- 
factured goods, 10 % ; upon foreign meat (except bacon) 
and dairy produce, 5 %. A preferential tariff would 
be employed towards Colonial goods. A Tariff 
Reform Amendment to the Address was defeated 
(268 to 193), Feb. 1912. See Proteotiok. 

TARIJA, Tarixa (21° 60' S., 64° 40' W.), town, 
on Tarija, Bolivia. Pop. 8000 ; (department) 120,000. 

TARIK, HILL OF, see Gibraltar. 

TARIM (40° 12' N., 87° 10' E.), river, Central Asia ; 
has its source near Mt. Godwin-Austin in Karakorum 
Mountains, and after crossing Kuenlun Range flows 
E. through Turkestan and empties itself into the Lop 
Nor ; receives waters of the Khotan, Aksu, Chorchen, 
etc., and has a total length of c. 1000 miles. 

TARKINGTON, NEWTON BOOTH (1869- ), 

Amer. novelist. 

TARN. — (1) (43° 60' N., 2° 10' E.) department. 
Franco, formed from part of ancient Languedoc ; 
hilly or mountainous ; belongs chiefly to basin of 
Garonne ; produces wheat, wine ; principal mineral, 
coal. Pop. (1911) 324,090. Capital, Albi. (2) Rom. 
Tamis (43° 66' N., 1° 66' E.), river, S. Franco; 
joins the Garonne ; length, 230 miles. 

TARN-ET-GARONNE (44° N., 1° 10' E.), 

department, France, formed from parts of ancient 
Guienne, Gascony, and Languedoc ; mostly table- 
land ; watered by Garonne, Tarn, and Aveyron ; 
cereals, fruit, and wine largely grown. Pop. (1911) 
182,537. Capital, Montauban. 

TARNOPOL (49° 34' N., 25° 37' E.), town, Galicia, 
Austria ; trade in horses, grain. Pop. (1910) 33,871. 

TARNOW (60° 3' N., 21° 1' E.), town, Austria; 
cathedral; agricultural implements. Pop. (1910) 36,731. 

TARNOWSKI, JAN (1488-1561), Polish soldier ; 
won victories over Moldavians, Tartars, and Turks, and 
upheld crown against peasants ; wrote work on tactics. 

TAROM (37° N., 51° E.), district, Persia; exports 
alum ; inhabited by Turks. 

TARPAULIN, Tarpaulinq, canvas covering for 
ships’ hatches, wagons, etc. ; rendered waterproof by 
tarring or painting. 

TARPEIAN ROCK, see Rome. 

TARPON, see under Herrinq Family. 

TARQUINII, CORNETO (42° 15' N., 11° 45' E.), 
ancient town, Etruria ; one of chief cities of Con- 
federacy ; native place of Tarquinius Priscus, king 
of Romo : became Rom. colony. 

TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS, LUCIUS (534-510 
B.C.), 7th king of Rome. His reign was a period of 
cruel despotism and violence. The rai)c of Lucretia by 
his son Sextus resulted in the abolition of the kingship 
and the banishment of the family. 

TARRAGONA (42° N., 1° 30' E.), province, 
Catalonia, Spain, bordering Mediterranean ; moun- 
tainous ; produces wine, grain, fruit. Pop, (1910) 
334,636. Capital, Tarragona (41° 8' N., F 12' E.), 
on Mediterranean coast ; abp.’s see, has XII. -cent, 
cathedral and abp.’s palace; old walls still, surround 
town, and there are Rom. remains including aqueduct, 
ruined amphitheatre, and palaces ; manufactures 
silks, wine ; large shipping trade ; successfully 
besieged by French, 1811. Pop. (1910) 23,292. 

TARRAS8A (41° 36' N., r 69' E.), town, Barce- 
lona, Spain ; manufactures textiles. Pop. 16,300. 

TARRING AND FEATHERING, method of 
punishment formerly popular in U.S.A. ; obnoxious 
persons were dipped in tar, coated with feathers, and 
ridden through the town on a rail. 


TARRYTOWN (41° 4' N., 73° 27' W.), village, on 
Hudson, Westchester County, Now York ; scene of 
Major Andre’s capture, 1780 ; later residence and burial- 
place of Washington Irving. Pop. (1910) 6600. 

TARSUS (36° 64' N., 34° 43' E.), town, on the 
Cydnus, S.E. Asia Minor ; chief town of Cilicia in 
ancient times ; passed into possession of Greece at 
time of Alexander’s conquest of Persia ; noted for 
learning in Rom. times ; birthplace of St. Paul ; 
came into possession of Turks after decline of Byzan- 
tine Empire. Exports hides, skins, cotton, wool, etc. 
Pop. c. 28,000. 

TARTAGUA, NIGCOLO, Tartalea (c. 1606- 
59), Ital. mathematician ; b. Brescia ; self-educated ; 
taught math’s chiefly at Verona and at Venice ; dis- 
covered solution of cubic equations usually known as 
Cardan’s solution. 

TARTAN, woollen cloth of square pattern spun and 
worn in Scot. Highlands ; coloured patterns indicative 
of clan ; t. kilt, Highland costume ; uniform of High- 
land regiments; also used for making plaids and 
rugs. 

TARTAR, refined argol, a crystalline deposit in 
wine casks. When pure known as Cream of Tartar, 
potassium hydrogen tartrate (KHC 4 H 40 g). 

TARTARIC ACID crystalline, M.P. 

170° C., obtained from argol. Is di hydroxy-succinic 
CH(OH).COOII 

acid : I ; known in dextro- and levo-rota- 

CH(OH).COOH 


tory and inactive forma. Chars when heated ; dibasic ; 
salts, e.ff. KHC 4 H 4 O 8 (cream of tartar), KaC 4 H 40 fl. 
TARTARS, see Tatars. 

TARTARUS (classical myth.), deep gulf below 
Hades, into which Zeus hurled the Titans ; place of 
torture for the dead. 


TARTINI, GIUSEPPE (1692-1770), Ital. com- 
poser and violinist ; app. solo violinist at famous 
Capollo del Santo, 1721, and founded a violin school 
in Padua, 1728 ; best composition. The DeviVs Sonata ; 
wrote a treatise on music ; discovered ‘ differential 
tones.* 

TASHKEND, TASHKENT (41° 12' N., 68° 62' E.), 
town, capital, Russ. Turkestan ; has an observatory 
and museum ; manufactures silk and cotton goods. 
Pop. (1910) 102,000. 

TASHKURGAN, KuuT.M (36° 30' N., 68° 18' E.), 
town, fort, Khulm district, Afghan Turkestan; trade 
centre. Pop. 11,000. 

TASMAN, ABEL JANSZOON (c. 1603-69), 
Dutch sailor and explorer ; b. Lutgegaat ; became a 
sailor ; commanded Van Diemen’s expedition to 
circumnavigate Australia, 1642, and discovered 
Tasmania (c.alling it Van Diemen’s Land), New Zealand, 
and Friendly and Fiji Islands ; pub. account of this 
(reprinted 1722 and 1860), and made second voyage to 
East Indies, discovering the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
also made two important voyages of discovery in tho 
Pacific. 

TASMANIA (40° 34' to 43° 40' S., 144° 40' to 
148° 23' E.), island, off S. extremity of Australia ; 
bounded N. by Bass Strait, E. and S. by Pacific, W. by 
Indian Ocean; area, 26,215 sq. miles. Surface is 
crossed by numerous mountain ridges, between which 
are fertile valleys and plains ; highest points, Cradle 
Point and Ben Lomond, both over 6000 ft. ; large 
area forested ; drained by Arthur, Piemaji, Gordon, 
Derwent, Tamar, and other streams ; numerous lakes, 
including Groat Lake, Arthur and Sorell Lakes ; coast 
much indented. Climate fine, and healthy. Flora and 
fauna resemble those of Australia ; animals peculiar to 
T. include the Tasmanian devil and the thylacine. 

T. was first visited in 1642 by Tasman, who named 
it Van Diemen’s Land ; it was subsequently surveyed 
and explored by various travellers, including Cook and 
Bass, and in 1803 a penal settlement was established 
near Hobart. T, was administered as part of Now 
South Wales until 1826, when it became a separate 
colony ; it received its present name in 1863. Ad- 
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ministration is carried out by a governor, who is 
appointed by the Grown, and assists by a oounoil of 
humsters ; legislative power is vested in a Ledslative 
Council of 18 members and a House of Assemlny of 35 
members. 

Chief towns are Hobart (capital), Launceston, 
Zeehan, Ulverstone. Agriculture is principal industry ; 
wheat and other crops produced ; sheep and cattle 
extensively raised, ^nerals include gold, silver, 
copper, tii^ lead, coal. Chief exports are wool, timber, 
fruits, various metals. Education is free and obliga- 
tory. Chief religions, Anglican, E.C., Methodist, 
Presbyterian. Pop. (1911) 190,898. 

TASMANIAN DEVIL, see Dasyubes. 

TA8SIE, JAMES (1735>99), Scot, gem-engraver; 
made some 15,000 copies of famous ancient and 
modem gems, and cameo portraits of many dis- 
tinguishea contemporaries. 

TASSO, TORQUATO (1644-96), ItaL poet; b. 
Sorrento ; cd. Naples and Padua ; forsook study 
of law for Ut., and wrote JRtnaWo, a narrative poem, 
1662 ; became courtier at Ferrara, 1665. Diffidence 
and inexpert criticism prevented his publishing his 
masterpiece, QemaaUmme Liberata (completed, 1674), 
although Aminta (1673), a simple pastoral drama, had 
won him fame. Worn out by overwork he became 
fretful, subject to delusions, a burden to his friends 
and a laugffing-stock to his detractors. A passionate 
devotion to Leonora d’Este heightened this malady. 
Leaving Ferrara, he wandered &om place to place, 
always well received but discontented. Returning 
a thud time to Ferrara, he so provoked Duke Al- 
fonso that he was incarcerated as a lunatic (1579-86), 
and while he was confmed bthers edited his Oeru- 
salemtM Libirata and minor poems. After his re- 
lease he again wandered from place to place, and 
his later poems {Monte Oliveto, Gerusalemme Con- 
^istcUa, a mangled version of the Liberata, Le Selte 
Oiornate) show but little genius. In 1694 ho was 
befriended by Cardinal Aldobrandini and again jour- 
neyed to Rome, only to die before ho could take full 
advantage of his patron’s generosity. 

T. was a master lyricist, but a genius who blossomed 
youn^ and lacked stability. OerusaUmme Liberata 
exercised a strong influence on other poets, notably 
Milton. 

Boulting, Tcuao, Tor^ato : Life and Times (1907). 

TASTE is the function of special sense-organs situ- 
ated mainly in the tongue. The mucous membrane 
of the tongue has on it a great number of little projec- 
tions, or papilliB, which are of three kinds— yui/orm, 
scattered over the whole of the superior surface of the 
tongue, oomparativeljr long projections, with several 
fine filaments at their free ends ; fungiform, chiefly 
present towards the point, and at the sides of the 
tongue, rounded mushroom-like projections ; and cir- 
cumvallate, about ton or twelve in number, situated 
at the back of the tongue, arranged in a V pointing 
backwards, which, instead of being actual projections, 
are simply little areas of the mucous membrane separ- 
ated off by little circular trenches, in the inner walls of 
which are situated the taste-bulbs. 

The t. -bulbs are minute circular bodies, from an 
opening in one end of which fine hairs project, while 
an end filament of a nerve enters at the other end. In 
addition to the t. -bulbs there must be other sense- 
organs of t. in the tongue which have not yet been 
recognised, for the sensation of t. can bo perceived else- 
where on the tongue. Many so-called t’a are, however, 
in reality smells, the olfactory sense being much more 
sensitive than the sense of t. ; if the nose is closed an 
^ple cannot be distinguished from a potato by t. alone. 
Toe nerves from which branches come to the t. sense- 
organs are the lingual, which supply the front of the 
bougie, and the glosso-pharyngeal, which supply the 

TATAR PAZARJIK, Tatab Bazarjik (42® O'iN., 
24® 26’ E.), town, on Maiitza, £. Rumelia, Bulgaria. 
Fop. (1910) 18,098. 


TATARS (less correctly Tartars), inhabitants of 
Central Asia» were a Slavonic people akin to the Mon- 
gols, and seem to have occupied part of Manchuria in 
the X. cent. The name was given by Europeans to the 
followers of Jenghiz Khan, who took Pekin and over- 
ran Russia in Xlll. cent., and afterwards to members 
of all the Mongol hordes which appeared in W. Asia 
and E. Europe ; at present amount to 2 to 3 millions, 
mostly Muslim, inhabitants of European or Asiatic 
Russia. 

TATI (21® 24' S., 27® 60' E.), district, Brit. Bechu- 
analand Protectorate, S. Africa, in S.W. of Matabele- 
land : gold mines. 

TATIAN (fl. II. cent.), Christian writer ; b. Meso- 
potamia ; lived in Rome, but returned to the East on 
adopting Encratite heresy that matter was essentially 
evil ; wrote several books, of which survive the Diates- 
saron, a parallel harmony of the Gospels, and Speech to 
the Greeks. 

TATRA MOUNTAINS (49® 12' N., 19® 40' E.), 
group of the Carpathians in N. Hungary, and on 
frontier of Galicia ; highest point, Gerlsdorf, 8737 ft. 

TATTA (24® 44' N., 68® E.), town, Sind, Bombay, 
Brit. India^; formerly important city. Pop. 10,600. 

TATTOOING, custom of ornamenting the skin 
by inserting colouring material through small punctures. 
Tho practice seems to be universal among savage 
peoples, and isolated examples of it are still found 
among civilised people — notably sailors. Among the 
Polynesians, Maoris, and Japanese, t. became a high 
art — the body being completely covered with elaborate 
designs. 

TAUNG-GYI (97® N., 26® 60' E.), town, S. Shan 
states, Burma ; political and official centre. Pop. c. 
14,000. 

TAUNTON.— (1) (61® 2' N., 3® 7' W.) county town, 
on Tone, Somersetshire, England ; has a Norman 
castle and fine Gothic church ; manufactures silk, 
gloves ; hero the Duke of Monmouth was proclaimed 
king, 1685, and Judge Jeffreys held the ‘ Bloody 
Assize.* Pop. (1911) 22,663. (2) (41® 62' N., 71® 10' W.) 
city, on Taunton, Bristol County, Massachusetts, U.S. A. ; 
manufactures locomotives, silver-plated goods. Pop. 
(1910) 34,269. 

TAUNUS (50® 12' N., 8® 20' E.), wooded mountain 
range, Germany, extending 66 miles E. to W. between 
Rhine and Main on S., and Lahn on N. ; highest point. 
Grosser Feldberg, 2887 ft. ; tho vino is cultivated on 
lower slopes ; contains numerous mineral springs. 

TAUPO (38® 46' S., 176® 10' E.), town, health- 
resort, N. Island, New Zealand : hot springs, geysers, 
and mud volcanoes in district. 

TAURIDA (46® N., 34® E.), government, Russia, 
bordering Black Sea and Sea oi Azov, drained by 
Dnieper ; mainly low steppes ; agriculture and cattle- 
breeding ; fisheries ; chief mineral, salt. Pop. (1910) 
1,876,200. Capital, Simferpol. 

TAUROBOLIUM, sacrificial rite in Mithraism, 
in which the devotee was purified by being bathed 
in blood of bull. 

TAUSEN, HANS (1494-1661), Dan. reformer ; b. 
a peasant, lived for some time as a monk ; as prisoner 
at Viborg, converted town ; released and preached 
reformed faith ; Frederick 1. summoned him to Copen- 
hagen, 1529 ; bp. of Ribe, 1642. 

TAVASTEHUS (60® 66' N., 24® E.), Iftn of Finland. 
Pop. (1910)324,321. Capital, Tavastehus. Pop. 5300. 

TAVERN, see Il?N. 

TAVERNIER, JEAN BAPTISTE (1605-89), 
Babon D*AnBONKE, Fr. traveller ; pub. Six Voyages, 
1676; additional, Recueil, 1679. The six journeys 
were: (1) Constantinople, Persia to Ispah&n, back by 
Bagdad, Malta, Italy, 1631-33; (2) Aleppo, Persia, 
India (as far as Goloonda), 1638-43 ; (3) Persia, Java, 
Cape, 1643-49; (4-6) E 2 q)lored Persia and India, 
1651-68 ; important commercial results to France. 

TAVIRA (37® 7' N., 7® 32' E.), seaport, Algarve, 
Portugal ; fisheries ; coasting trade. Pop. 12,600. 

TAVISTOCK (60® 38' N., 4® 8' W.), town, oo 
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Tavoy» DeTonehtrei, England ; has remains of an abbey, 
founds X. cent. ; copper-mining centre ; arsenic 
refinery. Pop. (1911) 4392. 

TAVOY (14* r N., 98® 18' E.), seaport, on Tavoy, 
Tennasserim, Burma; silk-weaving industry. Pop. 
23,000; (district) 115,000. 

TAXA.TION. — Nowadays t. takes the form of a 
money payment in civilised countries, but in feudal 
times military service and forced labour were both 
forms of t. The rent of the royal dominions was 
sufficient for the Crown in Anglo-Saxon times. No 
definite principle is seen in England till Parliament 
controlled taxes, and not till the XVIII. cent, was 
there any serious attempt to define the proper methods 
of t. Adam Smith’s four maxims are still sound — 

(1) Subjects of every state should contribute towards 
the support of the government in proportion to the 
revenue they respectively enjoy under state protection ; 
(2) form, manner, and quantity of payment ought to 
be clear to all ; (3) taxes should be levied at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is most likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it; (4) taxes 
should be so contrived as to take out ana keep out of the 
people’s pockets as little as possible over and above 
what it brings into the public treasury. 

The main thing is that t. should bo profitable to the 
community ; that is, the money taken from the people 
should be so expended as to ensure greater security, 
freedom from disease, less crime, and a higher standard 
of education. Collection should be as inexpensive as 
possible. Heavy t. by checking personal expenditure 
and by reducing to poverty will infiiot lasting hurt on 
a community. 

T. is either direct on income, or indirect on com- 
modities. In the former case it will be levied on land, 
houses, or on the actual income in salary, or from 
investments. In the latter it will be raised by customs, 
taxes on foreign imports, and by excise, a tax on com- 
modities of home production. Import duties are a 
convenient form of t. in young rising countries, distri- 
buting the burden over the whole population. Such 
duties may be levied either for revenue purposes or 
to protect homo industries and producers against 
foreign competition, and by rebates or remission give 
preference to colonial goods. ‘ Food taxes * are 
duties levied on imported food-stufis ; oven in Free 
Trade Britain tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, sugar, 
wines and spirits, and several other articles of imported 
food and drink pay customs duties (see Tabiff). A 
cert^ain amount of direct taxation also takes the form 
of government duty on various articles of luxury or 
comfort and on agreements that require a stamp. 

Bastable, Public Finance ; M‘Cullooh, Principlea of 
Taxation. 

TAXIDERMY, the skinning and stuffing of birds 
and boasts ; skins are treated with arsenical soap, 
but chloride of lime, alum, soft soap, camphor, corros- 
ive sublimate are all used in various preparations; 
feathers are cleaned with plaster of Paris. Birds are 
stuffed with tow supported on wires. See books by 
Oliver Davie and Paul Hasluck. 

TAXIS, THURN UND, name of noble Ger. family, 
members of which were hereditary postmasters of 
parts of the Holy Rom. Empire from the late XV. cent., 
imtil right was ceded to Pruss. government in 1867. 

TAY (66® 28' N., 3® 22' W.), longest Soot, river; 
rises in Ben Lui, traverses Loch T., passes Aberfeldy, 
Dunkeld, Perth, Dundee, and enters Gferman Ocean by 
Firth of T. ; length, 118 miles ; navigable to Perth ; 
fine scenery ; excellent salmon fisheries. 

TAY, LOCH (66® 30’ N., 4® 10' W.), lake, Perthshire, 
Scotland ; length, 14 J miles ; travers^ by river Tay. 

TAY BRIDGE, railway bridge (opened 1887), 
crossing Tay at Dundee; 3600 yds. long; earlier 
bridge olown over, with passing train (about eighty 
lives lost), during gale, Deo. 28, 1879. 

TAYABAS (14® 10' N., 121® 30' E.), town, Tabayas 
province, Luzon, Philippine Islands; fertile district. 
Pop. 16,000; (province; 100,000. 
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TAYGETUS (37* N., 22® 21' E,), mountain range, 
Peloponnesus, separating Laconia and Messenia; highest 
point, 7900 ft. 

TAYLOR (30® 35' N., 97® 21' W.), town, William- 
son County, Texas, U.S.A. ; railway-shops ; cotton 
industries. Pop. (1910) 6314. 

TAYLOR, BAYARD (1826-78), Amer. author end 
traveller ; b. Kcnnett Square, Pennsylvania. His 
travels were world-wide and were recorded by him 
in many interesting books. His best poems are 
Rhymes of Travel, Book of Romances, etc,. Poems of 
the Orient, and Lars. 

TAYLOR, BROOK (1685-1731), Eng. mathemati- 
cian ; b. Edmonton ; ed. Cambridge ; secretary of Royal 
Soc., 1714-18 ; discovered Taylor's Theorem, of exten- 
sive application in higher math’s. Chief work, Metho- 
dus Incrementorum Dtrecia et Inversa, 

TAYLOR, JEREMY (161.3-67), Ene. clergyman ; 
b. Cambridge ; Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, 1636 ; 
obtained rectory of Uppingham, 1638 ; probably 
chaplain in Royalist army ; spent 12 years in Wales, 
where he was schoolmaster for a time ; imprisoned for 
his political and religious views during protectorate ; 
at Restoration became Bp. of Down, Connor, and 
Dromore, and Vice-Chancellor of Dublin Univ. T. 
wrote Liberty of Prophesying, 1647, The Life of Christ, 
1649, Holy Living, 1650, Holy Dying, 1661 ; his glory 
lies in form rather than matter ; ho is a poor logician, 
and is lacking in originality, but his rhetoric is mag- 
nificent and his description great. 

TAYLOR, JOHN (1580-1654 T), the ‘Water-poet,’ 
was a waterman on the Thames ; wrote Penniless 
Pilgrimage, a description of a walk from London to 
Edinburgh. 

TAYLOR, PHILIP MEADOWS (1808-76), Anglo- 
Ind. governor ; rose from position of clerk to that of 
administrator of Sborapore ; wrote novels of Ind. life. 

TAYLOR, RICHARD (1826-79), s. of Zachary T. 
(j.v.); confederate general in Amer. Civil War. 

TAYLOR, SIR HENRY (1800-86), Eng. wet and 
civil servant; author of Philip van Artefelae, a re- 
markable drama which had no success on the stage, 
and The Statesman ; held appointment in the Colonial 
Office, and wrote for the Quarterly and London Magazine; 
opposed abolition of slave laws and West Ind. legis- 
lative assemblies. 

TAYLOR, TOM (1817-80), Eng. dramatist, prof, 
of English (London Univ. Coll.), lawyer, politician ; 
editor of Punch, 1874 ; wrote Our Amer, Cousin, 
Still Waters Run Deep, etc. 

TAYLOR, ZACHARY (1784-1860), 12th Pres., 
U.S.A. (1849-60) ; as captain in array inflicted defeats 
on Indians, 1812 onwards, and in 1832 was given com- 
mand against Illinois ; made general of brigade after 
crushinff Seminoles, 1837 ; sent to protect newly 
annexea territory of Texas, repelled Mexican invasion, 
1846, and seized Matamoros and Victoria ; enormously 
outnumbered, but defeated Santa Anna at Buena 
Vista, 1847. The ‘rough and ready* general now 
turned Whig politician ; election as Free, enthusiasti- 
eally received, but ho was soon involved in disputes 
on slavery in newly acquired territories ; during brief 
office successfully maintained balance between Whigs 
and Democrats. 

TAYPORT, formerly Febby-Pobt-on-Cboio (66® 
27' N., 2® 62' W.), town, watering-place, on Firth of 
Tay, Fifeshire, Scotland ; manufactures linen and jute ; 
imports much esparto grass. Pop. (1911) 3273. 

TAYUG (16® N., 120® 40' E.) town, Pangasinan, 
Luzon, Philippine Islands. Pop. 11,600. 

TAZIEH, see Pbbsia (Lanouaoii and Lit.). 

TCHELYABINSK, see CHELYABINSK. 

TCHERINGOV, see Chebniqov. 

TE DEUM, Lat. hymn; so called from opening 
words, Te Deum laudamus, ‘We praise Thee, 0 Lord.’ 

TEA, commonest beverage; consists of the dried 
leaves and shoots of a tropical shrub of the order 
TernstrcBmiaoese, called Thea stTiensis ; two distinct 
varieties — T. vivid is, attaining oousiderablo height. 
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and T, bohea, a dwari The leaves of the t. plant 
are spear-shaped ; the flowers somewhat resemble 
those of the strawberry plant. T. is chiefly grown in 
duna, Japan, India, ana Ceylon, and thrives best on 
sunny slopes ; first introduced into England in early 
XVII. cent., and it was for more than a cent, regarded 
with suspicion. 

Duty paid on t. was until within quite recent history 
enormously high, and consequently various unpalat- 
able methods of infusing it economically were taken. 
The leaves were boiled and reboiled, and the strong 
flavour of tannin was highly appreciated. Even the 
old leaves were cherisnea and eaten with salt. 
Domestic science has now made t. -making a high art. 
The t. should be kept in an air-tight caddy or canister. 
The t.-pot is heated and the dry t. -leaves are placed in 
it. The boiling water is then poured on the leaves 
and allowed to stand from three to five minutes. A 
scientific t.-pot should be used by which the leaves 
can then be stranded to prevent a longer infusion ; 
otherwise the infusion should be poured off into another 
vessel. T. infused for a longer period has bad effects 
on the nerves. T. contains 2 to 4 % of caffeine which 
stimulates the heart and kidneys, and c. 10 % of tannin, 
but t. -poisoning is not entirely understood. 

The method of drying and preparing the newly 
gathered leaves in the plantations is interesting. The 
leaves are laid out on trays and tossed in the sun, 
which induces a saccharine fermentation. The leaves 
thus treated give off a peculiar odour, and at this stage 
they are placed in iron vessels and roasted. The 
leaves are then rolled and finally dried over a charcoal 
fire. Oreen t. is prepared by a different process. The 
leaves are placed in the iron vessel as soon as they 
are gathered, and are immediately roasted. They are 
then rolled and replaced in the vessel for the final 
drying. Various precautions are taken in the pre- 
paration of green t. to prevent fermentation, e.g, the 
leaves are constantly stirred and fanned. 

TEAK (Tectona grandis), included in the Vorbena- 
Qom ; indigenous to the Indo-Malasian region, and 
now extensively cultivated for its valuable timber. 
The tree is high, and bears paniculate inflorescences 
composed of small white flowers ; wood principally 
used in shipbuilding, owing to extreme hardness and 
durability. Its close texture makes it very heavy, and 
before it is fit for use thorough drying and seasoning 
are essential. For this purpose a ring of the bark and 
green wood is removed from the basal part of the trunk 
(* girdling ^), thus causing its speedy death. The tree 
is not feUed for two years after girdling. 

TEAL, see under Duck Family. 

TEANO (41® 15' N., 14® 6' E.) (ancient Teanum 
Sidicinum), town, Caserta, Italy. Pop, 6200. 

TEANUM APULUM (41® 60' N., 16® 10' E.), ancient 
town, on Frento, Apulia, Italy. 

TEAR, see Eye. 

TEASEL (Dipsacus), genus of plants, order Dip- 
saceas ; Fuller’s T. (D. Jullonum) is used in cloth- 
dressing. 

TEATE (42® 20' N., 14® 10' E.) (modern Chibti), 
chief town of the Marrucini, Italy. 

TEBESSA (36® 25' N., 8® 6' E.) (ancient Theveste) 
town, Constantine, Algeria ; Rom. ruins. Pop. 7300. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, soo Education. 

TECK (48** 36' N., 9® 28' E.), smaU duchy, belonging 
to Wiirttemberg, Germany. 

TECUCIU (46® 63' N., 27® 26' E.), town, on Berlod, 
capital, department Tecuciu, Rumania, Pop. 14,600 j 
(department) 130,000. 

TECUMSEH, Teoumthe, Tecumtha (c. 1768-1813), 
Shawnee Indian chief ; with his bro. organised Indians 
aga^t American^ who by obtaining concessions of 
territory were driving Indians to north and west ; 
defeated by Harrison at Tippecanoe, 1811 ; aided 
British, 1812 ; slain at battle of Thames. 

TEDDINOTON (61® 24' N.. 0® 20' W.), town, near 
Thames, Middlesex, England. Pop. (1911) 17,840. 

TEES (64® 37' N., 1® 12' W.), Eng. river, flows 


between Durham on N.. Westmoreland and Yorkshire 
on S., to North Sea. 

TEETH aro the organs of mastication, grinding 
down the food so that it can be easily swallow^ 
Situated in the upper and lower jaws they are de- 
veloped not from bone but from the same tissue as 
the dermis, or true skin. The body of a tooth is formed 
of a somewhat hard substance termed dentine, com- 
posed of minute tubules containing earthjjr matter 
closely packed together ; the dentine body is hollow, 
the cavity being termed the pulp cavity, and con- 
taining arteries, veins, and a branch of a nerve which 
supplies the t. Covering the dentine in the region 
of the root of the tooth, contained within the gum, 
is a layer of cement, which protects the lower part 
of the body, while covering the body towards the 
crown, outside the gum, is a layer of enamel, the 
hardest tissue in the human body, composed almost 
entirely of earthy matter, enabling the tooth to carry 
out its functions effectively. 

The different types of t. are adapted for different 
purposes : the inciaors, for cutting the food, have 
a single root and a somewhat thin vertical crown 
which is bevelled behind so as to present a sharp 
cutting edge ; the canines, for tearing, are highly 
developed in carnivorous animals such as the dog, and 
have a single deep root and a rounded, pointed crown ; 
the premolara or bicuspids have single or sometimes 
two roots, and a rather square crown on which aro 
two slight projections ; the molars, with the premolars, 
for grinding down the food, are much larger than the 
other t., and have from two to five roots, which are 
comparatively short, squaro crowns, on which are 
from throe to five slight projections or cusps. 

A child has only 20 tooth, termed ‘ milk teeth,* 
which begin to appear at the ago of 6 months and 
persist till about the age of 7 years, when they fall 
out and begin to be replaced by the permanent teeth. 
An adult has 32 teeth, comprising, in each half of each 
jaw, 2 incisors, 1 canine, 2 premolars, and 3 molars. 

The most common disease of the teeth is caries, 
consisting of a progressive decay of tho substance 
of a tooth, prothsposod to by hereditary weakness 
in the tissues of tho tooth substance, by debilitated 
conditions, disorders of the digestive system, or 
neglect and consequent retention of putrefying particles 
of food between the teeth ; caries has been shown 
to be caused by a micro-organism, and should at once 
be treated by a properly qualified dentist. 

See Dentistry. 

TEETOTALISM, see Temperance. 

TEGEA (37® 28' N., 22® 26' E.), town, Arcadia, 
ancient Greece ; contains remains of famous temple of 
Athena Alea, built by Scopas ; frequently engaged in 
warfare against Sparta ; eventually destroyed by 
Alaric. 

TEGERNSEE (47® 42' N., 11® 44' E.), lake, Upper 
Bavaria ; drained by Mangfall to the Inn ; length, 
4 miles. 

TEGETTHOFF, WILHELM VON, BARON 

(1827-71), Austrian naval commander; ei^loyod in 
Dan. War, 1863 ; won brilliant victory over Italians at 
Lissa, 1866 ; commander-in-chief of navy, 1868. 

TEGGIANO (40® 20' N., 15® 30' E.) (ancient 
Tegianum), town, Salerno, Italy. Pop. 5000. 

TEGNER, ESAIA8 (1782-1846), Swed. writer of 
eminence ; his War-Song (1811) brought him fame. 
This was followed by the Sor^ of the Sun and 
Axiel. His masterpiece is Frithiofa Saga, a cycle of 
Scandinavian epics. 

TEGUCIGALPA (14® 8' N., 87® 7' W.), capital of 
Honduras ; cathedral and university ; in vicinity, gold 
mines. Pop. 38,000. 

TEHERAN, Tehran. — (1) (36® 30' N., 61® E.) 
province, Persia; capital, Teheran. (2) (36® 44' N., 
61® 26' E.) city, capited, Persia; strongly fortified; 
the citadel contains tho Shah’s palace, with its kiosks, 
beautiful gardens, and museum with many prioolcss 
jewels ; there are many mosques, and both Armenian 
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and Muliammadan baths ; trading centre for caravans ; 
newer part of town is well laid out with wide streets 
and fine buildings. Pop. c. 280,000. 

T£HB1 (22** U' N., 78** 53' £.), native state, in 
Himalayas. India. Pop. 275.000. Capital, Tehrl, on 
Bhagirathi ; trades in rice. Pop. 3500. 

TEHUANTEPEC.— (1) (17** 30' N.. 96** W.) isthmus, 
between Qulfs of Campeche and Tehuantepec, Mexico ; 
width at narrowest part. 125 miles. (2) (16** 30' N.. 
96° 26' W.) town, on Tehuantepec, state Oaxaca. 
Mexico. Pop. 8300. 

TEIGNMOUTH (60** 33' N.. 3** 29' W.). seaport, 
watering-resort, at mouth of Teign, Devonshire, 
England; herring fisheries. Pop. (1911) 9221. 

TEINDS. Soot, name for Tithes (g.v.), 

TELAV (41** 56' N., 42** 26' E.), town, Tiflis, Russ. 
Transcaucasia ; trade in wine ; founded 893 ; capital 
of Kakhetia till 1797. Pop. 12,500. 

TELEGONY. theory that the offspring of a female 
may be bom under the influence of a mate preceding 
its immediate father. This theory, in spite of the firm 
adhesion of many practical breeders, cannot be corro- 
borated by any satisfactory scientific proof. Indeed, 
scientific experimental work, such as that carried out 
with horses and zebras by Prof. Cossar Ewart, has 
failed to furnish evidence of pre-paternal influence on 
offspring. 

TELEGRAPH, any form of signalling, but lately 
the word has become confined in its application to 
the electric t. solely. Although practical telegraphy 
only dates from the middle of the XIX. cent., the 
idea of utilising the electric current for signalling 
arose quite early in the history of electricity. Since 
the t. has come into daily use, inventions and im- 
provements of apparatus connected therewith have 
oeen very numerous, and as a result various systems 
have arisen and come into practice. 

If a galvanometer be connected with an electric 
circuit the needle will be deflected either to the right 
or left according to the direction in which the current 
is flowing. The direction of the current can, at will, 
bo altered by means of a reversing key or switch, and 
a galvanometer needle thus be utilised for signals by 
means of some prearranged code. This was the 
method employed in the early days of telegraphy. 
Later, an dectromagnet was used ; on the current 
passing through its coils a lever was attracted, and 
releas^ again by a spring when the current was cut 
off. This lever worked a stylus embossing a mark 
on moving paper, the length of the mark depending 
on the time during which the current was on. Thus 
very short marks oecamo dots, and the present dot- 
and-dash method of signalling arose. It was found 
in practice that the operators could road the signals 
by means of the clicks of the lever against the magnet, 
and the old form gave way to the present Morse 
sounder (described below) wliich is now in common use, 
except where written records are required for reference. 

For working an electric t. the requisites are : an 
electric current (produced by a battery of colls), a 
transmitting apparatus for completing and breaking 
the oirouit, a wire or * line ’ for conveying the current, 
and a receiving instrument for reproducing the signals. 

The battery consists of a numoer of colls (from 20 
to 60) either of the Daniell, bichromate, or Leclanoh6 
form — the first named being the one most commonly 
used in Britain. In large offices accumulators are 
used. 

The transmitter is merely a key so connected that 
on being pressed down it completes the electric circuit, 
and when released springs back and thus breaks 
the circuit. 

The line is either overhead or underground. In 
both oases the wire must be thoroughly insulated. For 
the * return * portion the earth is used, one pole of the 
battery being connected to a plate fix^ in the ground ; 
the end of the line at the receiving station is similarly 
* earthed.* The wire is of copper, which offers a 
small resistance to current. As copper is expensive. 
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iron is coming largely into use. especially since methods 
have been discovered of greatly reducing its electrical 
resistance. In the overhead system the wire is bare 
and supported on insulating cups made of porcelain 
or other non-conducting suostance, these cups being 
attached to wooden cross-bars nailed to uprignt poles 
fixed in the ground. In the underground system 
the wire is wrapped in carefully dried paper of a 
special kind, and a large number of such wires are 
placed loosely together in leaden pipes laid in the 
ground. The insulator here is really the air between 
the wires, the paper coverings preventing actual 
contact. 

Q’he Morse sounder receiving apparatus consists of 
a small electromagnet. When the current peisses 
through the instrument a light, soft-iron armature 
or hammer is attracted to the pole, making an audible 
click, and is released again by a strong spring when 
the current is cut off. A short interval between two 
clicks represents a dot and a longer interval a dash. 
The code of dots and dashes, known as the Morsb 
Code, is as follows : — 


A.— 

J . 

S... 

2. . 

B — ... 

K — .— 

T — 

3... 

0 — . — . 

L . — . . 

U..— 

4 — 

D — . . 

M 

V...— 

6 

E. 

N — . 

W. 

6 — 

F . . — . 

0 

X — . .— 

7 . . . 

H * 

I. . 

P . . 

Y — . 

luzzii. 

Q . — 

R. — . 

^ 


For long-distance signalling relays have to be em- 
ployed, as the resulting current, after traversing a long 
wire, is too small to affect the * sounder.* The relay is 
a local battery whose circuit is closed or broken by a 
light delicately poised armature of an electromagnet 
controlled by the sending current — and it is this local 
battery which works the receiving apparatus. 

Duplex Telegraphy. — A device whereby two mes- 
sages, one in each direction, can be sent sim^taneously 
over the same wire (Duplex Telegraphy) is now in 
common use. The requisite is 
an arrangement of connections 
such that the operator’s receiving 
instrument is unaffected by his 
own key and at the same time 
free to respond to signals from 
the other end of the lino. 

In both cases, on pressing the 
key K the current divides at A 
and travels along paths A06 
(dotted) and ACW. In System 
I. (Diagram 1) the resistances 
of the two circuits are made 
equal, and hence the currents in 
them, and since the currents ToCarth^ 
traverse the instrument R in Diagram 1. 
opposite directions they neu- 
tralise each other and do not affect it. In System II. 
(Diagram 2) resistances are arranged along AGP, 
and AaP so as to bring P^ and Pj to the same potential. 
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Mention must also be made of Hughes' Type-Printing 
Tdegraph, wherein an electric current works auto- 
matically one or more typewriters. 

Submarine Telegraphy. — In submarine teUgravhy 
precisely the same principles apply as in land teleg- 
raphy. Very great care is taken to insulate the 
wire (a strand of copper wire laid on the sea- bod) from 
contact with the water; the wire and surrounding 
protecting coverings form the * cable.* The coverings 
consist of gutta-percha, jute, brass tape, and tarred 
tape, and vary in thickness according to the wear 
and tear the cable is liable to be subjected to — thus 
experience has shown it to be more ouickly worn 
away in shallow water than in deep. The laying of 
the cable is done from a ship, the cable being paid 
out and allowed to sink under its own weight as the 
vessel slowly steams on its course. The signals are 
read by means of a sensitive mirror galvanometer, an 
instrument having a small, very light mirror attached 
to the fibre from which the needle is suspended. A 
spot of light is reflected from this mirror on to a screen, 
and the movements of the needle are thus greatly 
magnified. Motions of the spot of light to right and 
left take the place of dashes and dots respectively in 
the Morse Code. 

Wireless Telegraphy, which has proved itself of 
vital value to ocean-going vessels especially, is the out- 
come of Hertz’s investigations on electric waves {q.v,). 
Mabooni (q.v.) devoted himself to perfecting a system 
whereby the sciontifio results ontained could be 
applied to practical purpose. At first he only suc- 
ceeded in signalling over short distances, but as ex- 
periment succeeded experiment he quicklv increased 
the distances until he finally bridged the Atlantic. 

In this form of telegraphy the transmitting apparatus 
is an induction coif producing sparks between two 
small copper balls a few millimetres apart. One of 
these balls is * earthed ’ and the other connected to 
a long upright wire, called the aerial, insulated at the 
upper end. The production of the sparks causes a 
surging of electricity up and down the wire and 
results in the liberation of loops of electric waves 
travelling through space in all directions. Those 
waves can bo sent out in long or short trains corre- 
sponding to the dashes and dots of the Morse Code. 
At the receiving station, the detecting instrument, 
called a coherer (see Electbio Waves) has one end 
connected to earth and the other to an aerial similar 
to the one at the transmitting station. The electric 
waves impinging on the aerial set up oscillations 
which affect the coherer. The last is arranged in 
series with a battery relay, which in turn works an 
ordinary telegraphic receiving instrument and also an 
electromagnet to do the necessary tapping of the 
coherer. 


Marconi is also the inventor of Syntonic Electric 
Wave Telegraphy, in which the receiver will respond 
only to waves of certain length ; it is then said to 
be in ‘ tune ’ with the transmitter producing such 
waves. The arrangement is analogous to that of a 
swinging pendulum given an impetus from an outside 
source. If the impetus be given each time at the 
correct phase of the swing, tne result will be to aid 
and increase the amplitude of the swing, whereas 
if given at the wrong moment the motion will be 
impeded. This form of Wireless Telegraphy has the 
twofold advantage of preventing a message being 
intercepted by any for whom it is not intended, and 
of requiring less powerful electric waves for successful 
transmission. 

Marconi has further succeeded in solving the 
problem of Directive Telegraphy, Le. how to limit the 
radiations to any one direction. TMs is done by 
oonstrnoting the aerial so that only a small part of 
it is vertical and the remainder horizontal, the latter 
end being the insulated one. The electric waves 
then travel in the plane of the mre and in a direction 
opposite to that to which the free end is pointing. 
If such a wire acts in the capacity of a receiver the 


greatest effect is obtained when the free end ii 
pointed directly away from the transmitting station. 
Consequently, such a wire, fixed so as to be capable 
of being turned to point in any required direction, 
provides also a means of locating the direction of an 
unknown signalling station. 

Preece and Sivewright, Telegraphy ; J. A. Fleming, 
The Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony ; 0. Lodge, Signalling across Space mthout Wires, 

Earth Currents. — Ever since the institution of 
telegraphy it has frequently been observed that the 
Unes are traversed by momentary currents (due to 
some outside cause) which have sometimes been 
sufficiently great to interfere seriously with the trans- 
mission of messages. These currents, called earth- 
currents, not only occur in telegraphic circuits, but 
also affect all magnetic and electrical instruments. 
They are supposed to be due to electromagnetic 
induction, caused by changes in the earth’s magnetism 
— a hypothesis based on the following observations : 
they are of more frequent occurrence m lines running 
due N. and S. ; both aerial and underground lines 
are similarly affected ; they are of great intensity 
during magnetic storms, when they are accompanied 
by brilliant aurora ; periods of great activity syn- 
chronise with periods of maximum sun-spots. Earth 
currents may also be due to purely local and artificial 
causes, such as electric traction, the transmission of 
electric power in great quantity, or the presence of 
generating stations. Local causes have in many cases 
so seriously interfered with instruments in magnetic 
observatories as to necessitate a change of site. See 
Electricity. 

TELEGU, see Dravidian, India (LANouAaB). 

TEL-EL-KEBIR, see Eoypt (History). 

TELEMARK, Thelbmark (59*^ 50' N., 9^ E.), moun- 
tainous region, amt of Brataberg, Norway. 

TELEMETER, see RANGB-feNDER. 

TELEOLOGY.— (1) The study of the end or 
purpose of things as explaining them ; (2) the theory 
that what is has an end or purpose by which it may 
be explained. 

TELEOSTEI, see under Fishes. 

TELEOSTOMI, see under Fishes. 

TELEPATHY, called also ‘ thought transference,’ 
is the communication of minds which are apart in 
space. It has been much studied recently, and its 
existence generally, though not universally, admitted. 
Images, whether voluntary or involuntary, are 
generally conveyed from one brain to another. One 
form of telepathic appearances are apparitions of a 
dying person to friends far distant, of which many 
seem authentic. 

TELEPHONE, an instrument for reproducing 
speech at a distance from the source. It is to Graham 
Boll that it owes its present commercial importance. 

The telephone consists of two pieces of appaiatus — 
(a) the transmitter, which is spoken into, and (6) the 
receiver, which reproduces the sound, the two ^ing 
joined by wires to form an electric circuit. 

Boll’s transmitter consisted of a steel magnet M, 
suitably encased, with one pole close to the mouth- 
piece M', over which was clamped a thin soft-iron 
diaphragm H. Surrounding this pole was a coil C, 
having its ends connected to the terminals TT, 
from which ran wires to the terminals of an exactly 
similar instrument 
(the receiver). The 
magnet M magneti- 
cally affects the dio* 
phragm D, which in 
its turn reacts on 
the magnet, causing 
lines of magnetic induction to thread the coll C. On 
speaking into the mouthpiece the diaphragm is set vi- 
brating and causes changes in the magnetic induction of 
the coil, resultii^ in a current being set up in the circuit. 
This current afi^cts the magnetism of the magnet in 
the receiver in such a way as to set its diaphragm in 
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motion exactly in unison with that of the diaphragm 
in the transmitter. The receiver thus sets up vibra- 
tions in its neighbourhood exactly similar to those 
produced at the transmitter, and since sounds are 
produced by vibrations of the air falling on the 
tympanum of the ear, the result is an exact repro- 
duction of the words spoken into the transmitter. 

Blake’s receiver is now universally used. The 
transmitter is, however, obsolete, being replaced by a 

^crophone — the invention of Prof. 

Hughes — which necessitates an electric k ' 

current in the circuit from an outside U 
source. The Blake form of micro- 
phone transmitter contains a platinum 
wire W, supported by a spring S, so 
as to touch both the diaphragm D and a piece of 
carbon C. The vibrations of the diaphragm 
cause this wire to press against the carbon with 
varying pressure, which introduces changes in the 
electrical resistance of the circuit, with consequent 
changes in the current, which in turn affect the mag- 
net in the receiver in the way already described. 
The current required in each telephonic circuit is 
supplied by dynamos from a central station. 

For long-distance telephony, the granulated carbon 
transmitter — especially the ‘ solid back * form — is 
used. This contains a small cylindrical brass box 
placed in an upright position with one face clamped 
to the diaphragm. The curved surface of the box 
is insulated, and to each of the circular faces is 
attached a thin carbon disc, the space between being 
almost filled with granulated carbon. These granules 
form microphonio contacts, and the large number of 
them produce the strong changes of current necessary 
to be effective over long distances. 

Users of telephones (subscribers) are put into com- 
munication witn each other by means of exchanges. 
The wires of all subscribers in a neighbourhood are 
brought to a central station, where any two sets of 
wires can be joined up. 

Recently great advances have been made in wire- 
less telephony, electric waves being utilised in the 
same way as in wireless telegraphy (see Telegraph). 
This promises to become of extensive use, especially 
over long distances and to enable ships to com- 
municate with lighthouses and each other. 

J. Poole, Practical Telephone Handbook; W. J. 
Hopkins, Telephone Linee and their Properties. 

TELESCOPE, an instrument which magnifies 
distant objects. T’s are of two kinds — the refractor 
and reflector. The former was the first to be in- 
vented, and the principle was discovered by a watch- 
maker’s apprentice in 1609. The lad was playing 
with some of his master’s spectacle glasses and 
happened to so arrange them as to magnify a distant 
church tower. The discovery was taken up by the 
watchmaker, Hans Lippershey, and a report of it 
reached the ears of Galileo, who constructed a t. of 
his own on the same principle. This he applied to 
a study of the heavenly bodies and was so encouraged 
that he made several larger and more powerful 
instruments, and in 1610 discovered the satellites of 
Jupiter and the mountains on the moon. 

A refracting t. consists of an object-glass which 
collects the rays of light, from a star, to a focus where 
a tiny image is formed. Here is placed an eyepiece 
which magnifies this image, and through tins eye- 
piece the observer looks. In Galileo^ time the 
object-glass consisted of a single simple convex lens, 
but owing to the dispersion of light, objects seen 
through these early t’s were seen to have a fringe 
of colours surrounding them. The power of a t. 
depends on the size of the object-glass, and as this 
was increased so did this chromatic aberration increase. 
Early astronomers tried to overcome the defect by 
makmg their t’s very long ; for instance, some of the 
instruments constructed by Huygens and Cassini 
in the XVII. cent, were over 100 ft. in length, and 
so unwieldy that little or no scientific work could 


be done with them. Isaac Newton decided that it 
W4S impossible to overcome chromatic aberration in 
refracting telescopes, and determined to devise a new 
form of instrument, and he invented the Reflecting 
Telescope. 

In tms type a mirror is placed at the bottom of an 
open tube. The mirror being ground to a certain 
curvature, the rays of light from a star are reflected 
back up the tube to a prism, suspended near the top 
in such a manner as not to interfere with the passage 
of the light rays from the star to the mirror. This 
prism diverts the rays to an eyepiece placed in the 
side of the tube, through which the observer looks. 
Sir William Herschel further improved the reflector, 
and in 1789 constructed an instrument, the focal 
length of which was 40 ft., and with this he discovered 
the inner satellites of Saturn. 

Attention was again turned to the despised re- 
fractor, and in the XVIII. cent, it was found that, 
by constructing the object-glass in two pieces (the 
outer piece convex and made of crown glass, the 
inner piece concave, and made of flint glass), chromatic 
aberration was largely overcome. The difficulty 
now was the obtaining of suitable glass discs, of a 
size large enough for the requiromento of the makers, 
while also the polishing and grinding of four separate 
surfaces had to bo done only by the highest skilled 
workmen. However, in 1823, a lens of 12 in. diameter 
was manufactured by a firm of Swiss opticians, and 
in 1847 a t. having a 16-in. lens was set up at Harvard 
Univ. Observatory, U.S.A. A 23-in. lens was made 
by an Eng. amateur astronomer in 1868, whilst a few 
years later, Alvan Clark, of America, succeeded in 
making a 26-in. lens for the Washington Observatory, 
and with this instrument Prof. Hall discovered the 
two satellites of Mars. The observatories of Nice 
and Pulkowa followed the making of this t. by 
erecting instruments having object-masses of 29)^ in. 
and 30 in. respectively, and for some years the latter 
was the largest refractor in the world. James Lick, 
an Amer. millionaire, left a sum of money for erecting 
a 36-in. t. on Mount Hamilton (Cal., U.S.A.), and in 
1888 the work was completed, and for ten years the 
Lick t. WM the biggest in the world; but in 1898 
another huge t., the money for which was provided 
by Mr. Yerkes, was set up at the observatory of the 
Cnicago Univ. at Williams Bay (Wis., U.S.A.), the 
diameter of the object-glass being 40 in. 

The largest reflecting t. of modem times, until a 
few years ago, was an instrument of 72-in. aperture, 
made by I^rd Rosso and kept in his grounds at 
Parsonstown, Ireland. It was erected in 1846 and 
is over 54 ft. in length, but, owing to the climate of 
Ireland, has been of little value in research, and is 
little more than an astronomical curiosity. The 
National Observatory of France, Paris, has a 48-in. 
reflector, whilst the Carnegie Solar Observatory at' 
Mount Wilson near Pasadena (Cal, U.S.A.) has a 
60-in. mirror recently made by Professor Ritchie. 
The mirror is made from a great disc of glass, and is 
7| in. thick and weighs some 1900 lb. The total 
weight of the huge instrument is something like 
23 tons, but the bearings are relieved of the great 
strain by an ingenious plan, for the instrument is 
fixed to a hollow drum, which floats in a metal bath 
of mercury. 

The reflector is cheaper and easier to make than 
the refractor, whilst not only can it be made much 
larger, being less cumbersome to mount, but a very 
accurate rendering of the natural colours of the 
object observed is given, and this is not the case 
with the refractor. On the other hand, the closed 
tube of this latter type of t. is a great advantage 
when any air currents are present in the observatory, 
for they tend to disturb the vision in the open tube 
of a reflector. The reflecting t. is generally employed 
in celestial photography, for the visual and chemical 
focal points are identical^ and this is not the ease 
with the other type. 
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TELE8E (41'* 14' N.» 30' E.) (ancient Tekaia), ment, at first entirely directed against the drinking 

village, Italy ; hot sulphur springs. of spirits, came into being. 

TELESIO, BERNARDINO (1600>-88), Ital. ptiil- New York claims to have started the first t. society 
osopbor and scientist ; attacked Aristotelianism preva- (1808), and Ireland the second. Father Mathew preached 
lent at Padua ; proposed an inquiry into sense data ; his great t. crusade in Ireland, 1838-42, with marked 
forerunner of ^oon. results in the decrease of consumption of alcoholic 

TELFORD, THOMAS (1757-1834), Scot, civil liquors, and soon after 1830 t. societies are found 
engineer ; b. Eskdale. His works include the Calo> in Lancashire and Yorkshire. These societies are 
donian and Ellesmere Canals, the Gota Canal in Sweden, the first teetotal societies, requiring total abstinence 
a system of main roads in Scot. Highlands, the Menai from their members, and their inauguration made 
Bridge, and the Clyde Biidge at Glasgow. a great cleavage in the t. parties. To-day, however, 

TELL, WILLIAM, a peasant of Uri, Switzerland, the ‘ temperance * man is generally understood to be 
prominent in the resistance to Austria, XIV. cent, a teetotaller, though occasional exceptions are found. 
According to legend, T., taken prisoner by the The U.K. Alliance was started in 1863 for the 
Austrian governor Gessler, was promised his liberty * total and immediate suppression ’ of the trade in 
if with an arrow he could hit an apple on his son’s alcoholic liquor, and for 60 years has pushed a demand 
head. T. accomplished the feat, but avowed that a for Local Veto and Prohibition. Besides the U.K. 
second arrow was ready for Gessler if ho had failed. Alliance, the chief t. societies are the Church of Eng* 
Gessler thereupon seized him and carried him off to land T. S. — with two sections, one for teetotallers and 
prison. But T. made his escape and subsequently one for moderate drinkers — the Independent Order of 
shot Gessler through the heart. The general revolt Good Templars (Friendly Society), the Brit. Women’s 
which followed against Austria ended in the victory T. Assoc., and the League of the Cross (R.C.). 
of Switzerland. A monument stands to his memory In America several states have adopted Prohibition, 
at Altorf. forbidding all sale and purchase of alcoholic liquor, but 

TELL-EL-AMARNA (27° 30' N., 31° E.), ruins of success of the policy in promoting t. is disputed. In 
a residence of Amcnophis IV., near Nile, Upper Egypt ; 1912 Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, N. Carolina, N. 
in 1887-88 about 300 clay tablets with important Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia, and W. Virginia 
cuneiform inscriptions were discovered here. were prohibition states, and there was local prohibition 

TELLER, WILHELM ABRAHAM (1734-1804), in several others. The International Order of Good 
Prot. theologian; prof, at Helmstedt, 1761; became Templars and the Order of the Sons of Temperance are 
a rationalising theologian, issued various works, and the chief societies in U.S. A. Consumption of alcoholic 
tended to substitute for distinctively Christian rites liquors has increased as it has dcclinea in Britain, 
and doctrines a purely ethical system. The difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics on the 

TELLICHERRY (11® 45' N., 75° 32' E.), seaport, growth of t. is very great. The most sober countries 
Malabar, Madras, Brit. India; exports coffee. Pop. are admittedly Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and generally 
29,000. it is true that t. belongs to the wine-drinking lands, 

TELLURIUM (To =127 ‘6), a silvery, brittle, and intemperance to the country where spirits are the 
rare non-metal in sulphur group ; occurs native, popular beverage. Many t. reformers have claimed 
and as metallic telluridcs ; S.G. 6'27, M.P. 462° C., that alcohol is a source of crime and disease; but 
B.P. 478° C., molecule Teg. — Compounds : TeH^, com- against that must be placed the fact that many 
bustiblo gas (cf. SHj) ; TeO, TeClj,; TeCl 4 ; TeOj» persons have only abstained from alcohol to indulge in 
HoToO^, and tellurites; ToOs, lIaTe 04 , HgTeO^, ana excessive tea -drinking and drug -taking, both disastrous 
tollurates. to health and amity. The indulgence that t. would 

TELOSPORIDIA, a sub-class of Sporozoa (g’.v.). restrain weakens the will, and whatever form the self- 

TEMENOS (Gk.), sacred precinct of a god, some- indulgence Likes, t, is necessary for the preservation of 
times containing a temple. body and soul. 

TEMESVAR (45° 47' N., 21° 14' E.), town, on Bega, Formerly mere drunkenness was punished by a fine 
capital. County Temes, Hungary; XVllI.-cent. cathc- of 5s. and confinement in the stocks in lieu of distress, 
dral (R.C.); manufactures tobacco; active trade. To-day, drunkenness in a public place and drunken 

Pop. (1910) 72,655. disorderliness are punishable by fine or imprisonment 

TEMPE, VALE OF (39° 60' N., 22° 35' E.), valley, with hard labour. A habitual drunkard, e.g. a ‘person 
Thessaly, Greece. who, not being amenable to any jurisdiction in lunacy, 

TEMPERA, Distemper, process of spreading is notwithstanding by reason of habitual intemperate 
mixture of paint and glutinous material on flat surface ; drinking of intoxicating liquor, at times dangerous to 
used by artists, especially of early Ital. school, for apply- himself or herself, or to others, or inca|)able of managing 
ing to canvas, and by house painters. himself or herself, and his or her affairs,’ may bo de- 

TEMPERANCE, from its original moaning of tained, by the Act of 1898, if convicted of an offence 
‘ moderation,’ t. has come to mean almost exclusively when drunk, in a certified inebriate reformatory for 
‘ moderation in the use of alcoholic liquor,’ or total a term not exceeding throo years. There are also 
abstinence from such liquor. Throughout the ages ‘ Retreats ’ licensed by county and borough councils, 
the records of civilised man contain references to and in such retreats habitual drunkards voluntarily 
the want of t., and deal with it both as a shameful submitting themselves may be detained compulsorily 
thing and as a matter for ridicule. lYom earliest for not more than two years. 

times men and women have been found to deny them- Drunkenness is no excuse in law for a crime ; but 

selves the use of alcoliolio liquors. Wine in the grape- a contract made by a person too drunk to understand 

growing countries, ale and mead in the more northerly what is being done is voidable in law, if the other 

regions were the common liquors that called for t., person was aware of the fact, but may be ratified when 

until the XVIII. cent, when spirits by the process the drunken person becomes sober. 

of the distillery came into general use throughout Rowntree and Sherwell, T. Problem and Social 

the north of Europe. The absence of all Excise Duty Reform; A. Shadwell, Drink, T„ and Legislation* 

in Great Britain on spirits enabled gin to be sold so TEMPERATURE, see Heat. 

cheaply that drunkenncss—always a failing of the TEMPIO PAUSANIA(40° 63' N., 9° 10' E.), town, 

races m the colder climates of the world — was con- Sassari, Sardinia. Pop. 6600. 

spicuous in London, and according to Smollett the TEMPLARS, KNIGHTS {Pauperes commilitiones 
gin sellers advertised that their customers might Christi templique Salomonici), military religious order, 
be ‘ Drunk for a Penny, and Dead Drunk for Two- founded XII. cent. ; named from mosque known as 
pence ; clean straw jiroyided.’ The rise in the price of ‘temple of Solomon* at Jerusalem by which their 
spirits ended these incitements to intemperance, and house was at first established. Originated in 
with the early years of the XIX. cent, the t, move* j necessity of protecting bands of pil^ims who 
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after First Crusade sought Holy Land ; like Hospi* 
tallers essentially Vr. order; in 1119, Hu^es 
do Payns and Godefiroi de St. Omer formed nucleus 
of future order ; they and six other Western knights 
accepted rule of St. Benedict, swore to devote tneir 
lives to protection of pilgrims, and received their 
quarters m palace of B^dwin I., king of Jerusalem, 
near above-mentioned mosque ; like Hospitallers, 
at once received grants of territory in all countries ; 
by command of council of Troyes, 1128, and of St. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, the rule was drawn up; 
privileges confirmed by papal bull, 1163. 

Order was divided like that of Hospital into knights, 
chaplains, and servants {fratrea aervierUes armigeri 
and fratrea aervieniea famuli). Poverty and absence 
of ostentation were salient principles of rule, but 
figure on seal (also stamped with Temple) of two 
riders on one horse represents knight and rescued 
pilgrim, not two knights. Dress of knights and higher 
chaplains was white robe, white girdle, red Maltese 
cross on left shoulder ; married men, admitted under 
certain conditions, might not, however, wear white, 
but, with lower chaplains and servants, black or 
brown mantle with red cross ; robe of chaplains 
closed ; standard half black, half white, with in- 
scription, I^on nohiat non nobiat Dominet aed nomini 
tuo da gloriam ; primitive order puritanical rather 
than ascetic, but rule emphasised need for shunning 
companionship of women ; among functions was that 
of public treasury, which brought considerable bank- 
ing profits ; wide privileges and independence of local 
control led to subsequent corruption ; already roused 
bitter jealousy and gave rise to criticisms in XU. cent. ; 
failure of crusaders’ attacks on Damascus and Ascalon, 
1 148-49, charged to their falsi^ and avarice, while they 
were suspected by Frederick II. of betraying his plans 
to sultan, 1229; nevertheless, played great part in 
Xn. and XIII. cent’s. 

Grand Master Odo de St. Amand in 1177 avenged 
at Aacalon previous disaster, though Saladin’s power 
was not seriously diminished ; Gerard de Riderfort, 
his successor, secured throne of Jerusalem for Guy do 
Lusignan, 1186, but in following year Jerusalem was 
captured by Saladin and all members of military 
orders taken were slain ; those who escaped garrisoned 
Acre till it fell, 1191 ; with aid of T’s and in Templar 
robe, Richard Coeur de Lion escaped from Palestine. 
Acre, recovered, was T’s next home, where ruined 
Castle Pilgrim, built c. 1217, is still to be seen; T’s 
won great fame at capture of Damietta, in Fifth 
CruSade, 1219 ; civil wars with Frederick II. and 
Hospitallers closely followed by final Muhammadan 
capture of Jerusalem, 1244, when nearly all members 
of military orders were slain ; T’s assisted crusade of 
Louis IX., 1260 ; almost confined to Acre by 1268 ; 
Acre fell, 1291, and T’s made final settlement in Cyprus ; 
opposition to order now came to a head ; Philip IV. 
01 France took advantage of popular feeling to seom*e 
suppression, proba bly in interests of strong government, 
to which its riches and immunities made it enemy ; 
heresies and nameless sins ascribed, not knowrn on 
how much foundation, to order ; warrants for arrest 
obtained from pope, 1307 ; confessions made under 
extreme torture ; numbers, including grand master, 
burned ; example arrest followed in other countries 
(England, 1308) ; order suppressed by council of 
Vienne, 1312; possessions granted to Hospitallers. 

Froude, Templara (1886). 

TEMPLE, term used to describe a place of worship 
of ancient Hebrew and pagan religions as opposed 
to *ohuroh’ of Christianity or synagogue of later 
Judaism ; the Hebrew has been translated * god-house ’ 
(better than * house of God ’), but the existence of such 
cannot have been characteristic of the primitive phase 
of Semitic religion. Only when the nomads had 
settled down were the gods housed in permanent 
abodes. A t. always had an altar, for sacrifice was the 
central act of worship. In Judaism the first great t. was 
that of Solomon, described in 1 Kinga 6 and 7, itself 


probably drawn from earlier sources of information. 
Its site is now marked by the Mosque of Omar (or 
Dome of the Book) (this is not mentioned in Kings, 
but is supported by the evidence of arohioolo^ and 
tradition). Mount Moriah, on which it is built, was 
artificiaUy levelled at the top, and the spot bad prob- 
ably been sacred from prehistoric times. 

The T. proper was divided into the ‘ Holy Place ’ 
and the Hdy of holies, only entered once a year by the 
high priest. Outside was a poroh, and all around a 
lower building consisting of small chambers. It was 
magnificently built and overlaid with gold. In the 
Holy Place were the table of shewbroad and the golden 
candlesticks, and in the Holy of holies the ark. East 
of the T. was the altar of burnt-oifering — a great slab 
of rock. The whole T. is architecturally typical of 
Syrian art. 

Solomon’s T. was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
86 B.O., and was succeeded by that of Zerubbabel, 
built on similar lines. It had, however, a largo square 
outer court, then an inner court, for the priests alone. 
The altar was larger than in Solomon’s T., and there 
was an arrangement for draining off the blood of the 
slaughtered animals into the Kidron. Zerubbabel’s 
T. was built 620-616 B.C., but before the return from 
exile an ideal T. had presented itself to the mind of 
Ezekiel, and Zerubbabel generally followed Ezekiel’s 
idea. It was outraged by Antiochus Epiphanes in 
168 B.O. and by Pompeius. The last T. was that of 
Herod the Great, begun about 20 b.o. It contained a 
large outer court. The eastern part of the interior 
building was the Court of the Women ; a door led 
thence to the Court of the Israelites, then the Court of 
the Priests containing the altar of burnt-offering, then 
the T. porch proper, Holy Place, and Holy of holies. 
It was destroyed at the siege of Jerusalem, a.d. 70. 

Gk., Rom., Egyptian, and A 8 S 3 Tian t’s were built 
on somewhat similar plans, containing a sanctuary 
with chambers at either end and colonnades. 

Fergusson, The Ta of the Jewa (1878); Bannister, 
T'a of the Hebrewa. 

TEMPLE (31® 6' N., 97® 20' W.), city. Bell Ckiunty, 
Texas, U.S.A. ; agricultural region ; cotton industries. 
Pop. (1910) 10,993. 

TEMPLE BAR, famous Ijondon * barrier * erected 
(1670) between Strand and Fleet Street ; city boundary ; 
removed, 1878, and replaced by commemorative monu- 
ment. 

TEMPLE, EARLDOM OF, Hester I., Viscountess 
Cobham, heiress of T’s of Stowe, was or. Countess T., 
1749; suoo. by s., Richard (gf.r.); his nephew and heir, 
George, cr. Marquess of Buckingham, 1784, was f. of 
Richard, cr. Duke of Buckingham and Earl T. of Stowe, 
1822; earldom of first creation became extinct, 1889, 
btit that of T. of Stowe descended to William Stephen 
Gore-Langton, descendant of T’s and f. of present eark 

TEMPLE, FREDERICK (1821-1902), Anglican 
divine ; ed. Oxford ; ordained, 1846 ; became a school 
inspector, 1868, and headmaster of Rugby, 1868 ; bp. 
of Exeter, 1869, of London, 1885 ; abp. of Canter- 
bury, 1896. A man of strong and noble character, 
he c^ame very popular as headmaster, though his 
force and fire alarmed some people in London ; nis s., 
Rev. William T. (1881- ), became headmaster of 

Repton, 1910. 

TEMPLE, INNER and MIDDLE, see Inns of 
Court. 

TEBOPLE, RICHARD GRENVILLE-TEMPLE, 
EARL (1711-79), Eng. statesman; s. and heir of 
Richard Grenville of Wootton by Hester, dau. of Sir 
Richard T., Bart. William Pitt m. his sister and ad- 
vanced him ; Privy Seal, 1767 ; on bad terms with bro., 
George, First Lord of Twasury, 1763 (sec Grenville), 
and ultimately worked mischief to Pitt; incapable, 
bad-tempered, of restless ambition. 

TEMPLE, SIR WILLIAM, Bart. (1628-99), Eng. 
statesman and writer ; e. s. of Sir John T., Master of 
RoUs, Ireland; m., 1666, Dorothy Osborne, whose 
Love LeUara were edited by GoUanoz, 1903 ; am ba ssad o r 
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to Brussels, 1065 ; deeply imbued with Country Partv’s 
mistrust of France ; negotiated Triple Alliance (1668) 
of England, Holland, and Sweden to resist encroach- 
ments of France in Netherlands, nullified by Charles’s 
secret Treaty of Dover ; ambassador at Hague, 1668, 
and opposed war with Holland; arranged marriage 
of William and Mary ; returned homo, 1679 ; retired 
to Sheen on King’s dissolution of Parliament ; essays 
praised by Lamb. 

TEMRYUK (46® 17' N., 37° 22' E.), seaport, on Sea 
of Azov, Kuban, Russ. Caucasia ; flour- mills ; exports 
grain. Pop. 16,000. 

TENAILLE, see Fortification. 

TENANT, see Landlord and Tenant. 

TENASSERIM.-^(l) (13° 30' N., 98° 30' E.) division. 
Lower Burma, between Siamese mountains and Bay 
of Bengal. Pop. 1,170,000. Capital, Moulmcin. (2) 
(12° 6' N., 09° 3' E.) town, on Tenasserim, Tcnasserim 
division. Lower Burma. Pop. 10,000. 

TENBURY (62° 18' N., 2° 36' W.), market town, on 
Tome, Worcestershire, England. Pop. (1911, in rural 
district) 4727. 

TENBY (61° 41' N., 4° 42' W.), town, watering- 
place, on Carmarthen Bay, Pembrokeshire, Wales; 
fisheries. Pop. (1911)4362. 

TENEBRAl, Passion Week service in R.C. Cliurch. 

TENERIFFE (28° 26' N., 16° 40' W.), largest of 
Canary Islands (q.v.) ; traversed by volcanic moun- 
tains with famous Peak (highest point — El Piton — 
12,000 ft. ; crater, 300 ft. in diameter and 70 ft. deep) ; 
capital, Santa Cruz de T. (q.v.); drawn linen, maize, 
wheat, potatoes, wine, tropical fruit, etc. ; area, 7828 
sq. miles ; tourist and invalid resort. Pop. 160,000. 

TENIERS, two Flemish artists, f. and s., both 
b. Antwerp. David Tenters, the elder (1682-1649), 
a pupil of Rubens, dealt chiefly with homely subjects ; 
distinguishcKl for charm of colour and a pleasing free- 
dom of handling. David Teniers, the younger (1610- 
90), enjoyed great distinction, and painted, it is 
calculated, about 700 pictures. His forte lay in 
scenes of happy outdoor life. 

TENISON, THOMAS (1636-1716), Anglican 
divine, of Prot. sympathies ; bp. of Lincoln, 1691 ; abp. 
of Canterbury, 1694 ; uphold Hanoverian dynasty, 
crowning George X. 

TENNESSEE (36° to 36° 40' N., 81° 60' to 90° 13' 
Wi), S.E. central state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by 
Virginia, Kentucky, W. by Missouri, Arkansixs, S. by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, E. by N. Carolina ; 
area, 42,060 sq. miles. Surface is mountainous in E., 
whore the Great Smoky and other ranges of the 
Appalachians separate the state from N. Carolina, and 
reach an extreme height of 6636 ft. in Mt. Guyot ; 
in centre is vallev of E. Tennessee, and in W. is the 
great plateau of the Cumberland Mountains. Drained 
by Mississippi, which forms W. boundary ; and the 
Ohio receives waters of Cumberland and Tennessee 
Rivers and their tributaries, and unites with Missis- 
sippi in lat. 37° N. Cambrian formation prevails 
in E. ; centre is Silurian and the W. is chiefly of 
Cretaceous and Tertiary date; extreme W. is more 
recent, being of Pleistocene formation. Climate is 
healthy, with long, fine summer. Flora includes pine, 
oak, beech, and other valuable timber trees, per- 
simmons, crab-apples, and other fruits. Fauna includes 
bears, deer, rattlesnakes. 

T. was first visited by Spanish explorers, c. 1641 ; 
settled by English in middle of XVIII. cent. Organised 
as a territory in 1790, it was admitted as a state to 
Union, 1796 ; seceded from Union on outbreak of 
Civil War, although a large party in the state was in 
favour of the Federal Government ; readmitted to 
Union, 1866. 

Executive power is in hands of a governor and four 
other oflfleers of state ; legislature consists of a Senate 
of 33 members and a House of Representatives of 99 
members, all of whom are electee! for two years by 
popular vote. T. sends 2 Senators and 10 Representa* 
tives to Federal Congress. State is divided into 96 


counties for purposes of local administration. Chief 
towns are Nashville (capital), Memphis, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga. Agriculture is important industry, 
large crops of maize and wheat being grown as well 
as oats and vegetables; fruit is extensively grown; 
tobacco and cotton are cultivated. Live stock raising 
is loss important than formerly. Minerals include 
coal, petroleum, iron, copper, zinc, limestone. Princi- 
pal industries are lumbering, flour-milling, manu- 
facture of iron and steel goods, cotton -seed oil and 
cake, furniture, leather, textiles. Railway mileage 
(1912), 4193. Education is free and in some parts 
obligatory, and there are separate schools for white 
and coloured ; Knoxville, Nashville, Chattanooga, 
Sowanee, and Cumberland are univ. towns. Principal 
religions are Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, R.C. 
Pop. (1910) 2,184,789. 

TENNESSEE RIVER (36° N., 88° W.) is formed 
by union of two streams in E. part of Tennessee, U.S.A. ; 
flows S.W. through Tennessee, then N.W. through 
Alabama, W. Tennessee, and Kentucky; enters Ohio 
at Paducah ; length, 1200 miles ; most of its course 
navigable. 

TENNIEL, SIR JOHN (1820- ), Eng. cari- 

caturist ; widely and familiarly known by his cartoons 
in Punch, the staff of which he joined in 1851 ; notable 
also as a book- illustrator, his most successful work 
in this line having been done for Alice in WondcrUind, 
and Through the Looking-GlcisA. 

TENNIS, development of a game, longue paume, 
played by French and Italians and now represented 
by Fives (q.v.); popular in France and England by 
XIV. cent. ; retained favour till ousted by lawn- 
tennis (q.v.) towards end of XIX. cent. ; still played, 
although expense of building courts make the game 
impossible for most. 

T. is played by two or four players in rectangular 
court, partially covered by penthouse roof directly 
beneath which lie openings, the dedans, grille, and 
galleries ; and net, 5 ft. high at ends, 3 ft. in middle, 
separates ‘ service ’ from ‘ hazard ’ side ; racket is of 
ash, strung with gut, about 16 oz. in weight and 2 ft. 
2 in. long. A series of lines one yard apart is drawn 
across floor at each end of court. 

The server, standing on service side of court, delivers 
ball so as first to strike lateral penthouse and then 
to drop into service court ; the striker-out inay return 
it by volleying or on first bounce ; stroke is scored 
when ball is hit into last gallery on hazard side, dedans, 
or grille, or lost when ball is hit out of court, into net, 
or when chase is lost (when ball enters any gallery 
except last or bounces for second time between lines 
drawn across court) note is taken, and, when opponent 
makes chase, results are compared, stroke nearest end 
wall wins. 

The first point is 15, second 30, third 40, fourth 
game. * Love ’ means that player has not scored ; 
40 all is known as ‘ douce,’ and for neat point, two 
consecutive strokes must be scored. Player who 
scores six games first wins set. 

Julian Marshall, Tennw (1889). 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD (1809-92), Eng. 
poet; b. Somersby, Lincolnshire, s. of a clergyman; 
ed. at Louth and Trinity Colt, Cambridge. With his 
bro., Charles, he pub., in 1826, Poems by Two Brothers, 
in 1830 and 1833 two volumes of Poems that met with 
very unfavourable criticism. In 1842, however, the 
publication of a third volume brought him instant 
recognition, and thenceforward his life was one of un- 
interrupted success. His chief works were The 
Princess (1847), interspersed with charming lyrics; In 
Memoriam (1860), an elegy begun in 1833 on the death 
of his college friend, Arthur Hallam; Maud (1866), 
Idylls of the King (1869, 1869, 1872), Enoch Arden 
(1864); Queen Mary (1876) and Harold (1876), plays; 
Locksley Hall (1886), Demeter (1889), and The Death 
of (Enone (1892). In 1850 he became Poet Laureate 
and m. Emily Sellwood, and in 1884 he was raised to 
the peerage. He was buried ill Westminster Abbey. 
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In hifl lifetime hia poetry was almost extravagantly 
admired, and has, in oonsequenoe, suffered m its 
popularity since his death. His work always shows 
beauty of expression and purity of thought, but is 
marred, especially in his longer poems, by too much 
refinement and too little passion. His lyrics rank 
among the best of Kng. lit. 

JW/e, by his s. (2 vols., 1897) ; works by Waugh 
(1892), Stopford Brooke (1894), Sir A. LyeU (E.M.L.). 

TENT, portable shelter; a light shelter made of 
animal skins and leaves of trees, before production of 
canvas; bark, hides, straw, and mud used by Rom. 
soldiers ; always a necessary habitation for military 
forces, from the time of Gk. and Macedonian wars ; 
common dwelling-place of Arabs and Persians. 

TENTERDEN (61* 4' N., 0* 42' E.), town, Kent, 
England. Pop. (1911) 3376. 

TENTHREDlNlDiE, see Saw-Flies. 

TENURE, see Landlord and Tenant, Small 
Holdings. 

TEPIG (21* 22' N.. 104* 62' W.), territory, on Pacific 
coast, Mexico ; fertile ; agricultural and mining in- 
dustries. Pop. (1910) 171,173. Capital, Teplo. Pop. 
(1910) 16,805. 

TEPLITZ, Tbplitz-SchOnau (60* 39' N., 13* 43' E.), 
town, watering-place, Bohemia, Austria ; warm mineral 
baths; manufactures machinery, textiles. Pop. (1910) 
26,777. 

TERAl, Tarai (i/.v.). 

TERAMO (42* 40' N., 13* 43' E.) (ancient /nferam- 
nium\ town, at junction of Tordino and Ve/zola, capital, 
Teramo province, Italy ; cathedral ; Rom. antiquities ; 
manufactures silk. Pop. (1911) 24,538; (province) 
307,284. 

TERATOLOGY, the science concerned with the oc- 
currence of monstrosity in organic life. The term ‘ mon- 
ster * is applied to creatures which depart greatly from the 
normal parental appearance, and is thus in part synony- 
mous with the terms * freak,’ * sport,* and * discontinu- 
ous variation.’ But it also includes defective states 
which are not true variations at all. A monster, in 
short, is a greatly abnormal specimen whether its 
condition be duo to germinal variation or to defective 
nutrition. Monstrosities may be divided into those 
characterised by superabundance of parts, by de- 
ficiency of parts, or by transposition or contusion 
of parts. Human examples of deformities of excess 
are those where more than five fingers occur on each 
hand {polydactyliam), or whore the head {macrocephalia) 
or body {macrosomatia) is abnormally large. Defect 
is illustrated by the presence of only one eye-orbit 
(cyclopia), by the absence of a heart (acardia), or by 
diminutive head (microcephalia). 

Imperfect separation of parts is well seen in, for 
example, the Siamese twins, where two bodies remain 
united during life. Such junctions of bodies, altogether 
or in varying degree, is commonly exhibited by tho 
embryos of trout or salmon bred in hatcheries. 

Tho true causes of monstrosities are mostly un- 
known, but it has been shown that in times of stress, 
such as war periods, or periods of famine, many 
monstrous children, with deformities of defect or 
imperfect development, due to malnutrition, are 
bom. 

TERGEIRA (38* 38' N., 27* 20' W.), island, Azores, 
belonging to Portugal. Pop. 65,000. Capital, Angra. 

TEREBELLA, a Bristle-Worm, see under Cn-ffiTO- 
PODA. 

TEREDO, see LAMBLLIBRANCmATA. 

TEREK.— (1) (43* N., 46* E.) province, Russ. Cau- 
casia, on N. slopes of Caucasus; chief occupation, 
agriculture. Pop. (1910) 1,182,700. Capital, Vladi- 
kavkaz. (2) (43* 48' N., 47* 10' E.) river, Russ. 
Caucasia ; rises on Mt. Kasbek, flows by delta into 
Caspian 1^. 

TERENCE, Publius Tbrbntius Afee (c. 192- 
158 B.O.), Bom. playwright, though not of Bom. birth, 
raobably African; brought to Rome as slave of 
TereutioB Luoanus and soon obtained freedom after 


being kindly treated and well educated by his master ; 
first play produced, 106, last in 160, after which ho 
left Rome to travel in Greece ; mode of death un- 
certain, there are varying accounts, all of doubtful 
value. In spite of his foreign origin, T.’s Latin is pure 
and elegant and was admired by such severe ontics 
as Cicero and Quintilian. He ^ew his plots from 
Menander and other Gk. playwrights of New 
Comedy. Unlike Plautus (q.v.) ho did not adapt his 
plays to contemporary Rom. life, but portrayed Gk. 
manners of the time in which the originals were 
written. He wrote six plays, Andria, Ilecyra, Heauton 
Timorumenoa, Eunuchua, Phormio, Adelphca. Moliire 
(q.v.) has copied Phormio in Lea Fourberica da Scapin. 

TERESA, see Theresa, St. 

TERGESTE, ancient name of Trieste (q.v.). 

TERLIZZl (41* 8' N., 16* 32' E.), town, Bari, Italy. 
Pop. 26,000. 

TERM, day fixed for payment of rent ; term days in 
England are Lady Day (March 25), Midsummer Day 
(June 24), Michaelmas Day (Sept. 29), Christmas Day 
(Deo. 26) ; in Scotland are two — Whitsunday (May 16) 
and Martinmas (Nov. 11 ), while Candlemas (Feb. 2) and 
Lammas (Aug. 1) are purely conventional term-days ; 
Scot, removal t’s are May 28 and Nov. 28 ; Oxford Univ. 
has four t’s — Michaelmas, Hilary, Easter, Trinity (for- 
merly legal t’s), Cambridge has three — Lent, Easter, 
Michaelmas ; Scot, univ’s have a throe-term session. 

TERMINI IMERESE (37* 68' N., 13* 41' E.) 
(ancient I'hermoa Himtrcnaea), seaport, Palermo, Sicily ; 
warm mineral springs. Pop. 23,000. 

TERMITES, White Ants (laoptera, Gk. iaor, equal ; 
pteron, wing), or (Tcrmitidca), separate order of Insects, 
till recently included with Neuroptera. Of greatest 
interest on account of their complex social habits. 
There are wingless and winged forms ; latter possess 
four long, equal membranous wings, which lie fiat on 
the back, and can bo readily cast off. The larva 
is cither like the adult, or becomes adult-liko by slight, 
gradual changes. T. build 20-foot high domes of 
nests, constructed of earth or chewed wood. Within 
are rooms and galleries for distinct purposes, palaces, 
nurseries, store-rooms, etc. 

The t. themselves are of various orders, king, queen, 
workers, and soldiers, each with its own duties; and 
within the nest, in which they remain except during 
the swarming flight, social order in perfectly established. 
T. are most common in tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, but a few are found beyond this limit. 

TERMONDE, Dendermonde (61® 2' N., 4* 6' B.), 
town, E. Flanders, Belgium; fortified. Pop. 10,000. 

TERNATE (1* 16' N., 127* 45' E.), residency, Dutch 
E. Indies; including Temate Island, part of Celebes, 
Dutch New Guinea, and the N. islands of the Moluccas ; 
Capital, Ternate, on E. coast, Temate Island. Pop. 
c. 210,000 ; (town) 4000. 

TERNI(42® 34' N., 12* 40' E.) (ancient /n/eramTia), 
town, Perugia, Italy ; iron- and steel-works ; Rom. 
antiquities ; scene of defeat of Neapolitans by French, 
1798. Pop. 22,000. 

TERNS, see under Gull Family. 

TERPANDER (VII. cent. B.O.), Gk. musician and 
poet ; a Lesbian ; invented 7'Stringed lyre. 

TERRENES are hydrocarbons, CipH„ or (C^Hgln, 
occurring in turpentine and essential oils derived from 
plants. They are liquid or solid, inflammable, and 
possess oharacteristio odours, and solvent and other 
valuable properties. 

Crude Turpentine, obtained from stems of pine 
trees, yields, by steam distillation, oil of turpentine and 
colophony resin. Oil of Turpentine is a colourless, 
odorous liquid, S.G. 0*86, B.P. 158-160® C., gradually 
oxidised by moist air to a kind of resin ; used for 
varnishes and paints ; does not mix with water, but 
issolves phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, resins, and 
caoutchouc. 

Pineno, CjoHig, a colourless liquid, S.G. 0*868, B.P. 
166°, smelling like turpentine, occurs in pine trees, and 
essential oils of eucalyptus, lemon, thyme, etc. Piuone 
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from Amor, turpentine is dextro-rotaton^, that from 
Fr. turpentine levo-rotatory. Forms with bromine 
CjAHjgBra, and with HCl ^o^nCL When heated, the 
dibromide yields oymene, CjoHi 4 . 

Gamphene, CioHi6» is a solid, M.P. 48®, B.P. 180®, 
occurring in oil of ginger, etc. ; forms the dibromide. 
CjoHi^Brj, and hydrochloride, CiqHj^CI; oxidised by 
chromic acid to camphor. 

Limonene, CioHjg, B.P. 175®, occurs in oil of lemons, 
lime, lavender, caraway, bergamot, turpentine, etc. ; 
forms the tetrabromide, CioIli 6 Dr 4 , and dihydrochloride, 
CioHjgCl 2 , optically active. 

Constitution : that terpenes combine directly with 
bromine shows them to bo unsaturated ; and their 
conversion into cymone shows them to bo closely re- 
lated thereto. Pinene, which unites with two bromine 
atoms, contains one double linkage. 

These compounds are said to contain bridged rings 
on account of the mode of linkage across the ring. 
Limonene contains no bridged ring, but two double 
linkages. The constitution of the terpenes has in 
some instances been proved by actual synthesis ; c.g. 
inactive limonene has been prepared by Perkin. 
Closely related to the terpenes are camphor (a ketone), 
menthol (an alcohol), and thymol (a phenol). 

TERRA DEL FUEGO, see Tierra del Fubgo. 

TERRACINA (41® 17' N., 1.1® 17' E.) (ancient An- 
ttur or Tarracinn), town, on Mediterranean, Rome, Italy ; 
bp.’ssee; cathedral and ruins of temple of Venus. Pop. 
11,300. 

TERRA-COTTA, Ital. term for clay, moulded and 
baked ; uses are varied — statuettes, vases, and orna- 
ments ; bas-reliefs and groups ; cornices, friezes, and 
other architectural ornaments ; in its coarser processes, 
bricks, tiles, and rough pottery. T. may be glazed (see 
Pottery). Prevalent colours are natural brown, 
yellow, or red, but t. is often impregnated with various 
colour-pigments. Greeks, .Etruscans, Phoenicians, and 
Romans specialised strongly in t. work. Mediaeval, 
and especially Renaissance times, produced much fine 
work ; a distinct revival is noticeable in XX. cent, in 
Germany, France, and Britain for largo decorative pur- 
poses, and the materials wear verv slowly. Some of 
the best XVII. - cent, work is English, notably by 
Doulton and Tinwortli. Coarser terra-cotta work is 
a rising industry in Flanders. 

Davis, Manufacture of Brick and Terra-cotta (1889). 

TERRANOVA (37° 3' N., 14® 16' E.), seaport, on 
site of ancient Gela, Caltanisetta, Sicily; tunny and 
sardine fisheries. Pop. 23,000. 

TERRANOVA PAUSANIA (40® 54' N., 9° 30' K), 
small seaport, on N.E. coast, Sardinia. Pop. 4600. 

TERRAPIN, see under Tortoises. 

TERRA HAUTE (39® 24' N., 87® 27' E.), city, on 
Wabash, capital, Vigo County, Indiana, U.S.A. ; coal- 
mining and aistillery industries. Pop. (1910) 68,167. 

TERRELL (32® 40' N., 96® 10' W.), city, Kaufman 
County, Texas, U.S.A. ; cotton industries. Pop. (1910) 
7060. 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, see Magnetism. 

TERRIERS, see Doa Family. 

TERRITORIAL WATERS, see under Fishes. 

TERRITORIALS, see Volunteers. 

TERRY, ELLEN ALICIA (1848- ), Eng. 

actress ; famous for greatness of her acting with Irving ; 
mother of Edward Gordon Craig (1872- ), actor and 

master of the Art of the Theatre. 

TERTIAN FEVER, see Malaria. 

TERTIARIES, persons connected with the monastic 
orders, but not under vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience ; they developed owing to the work of St. 
Francis, who did not admit to the order all who sought 
for admission, but organised them as T’s. 

TERTIARY, Cainozoic, all rock strata above 
CretaoeouB system, and including Eocene, Oligocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene. 

TERTULLXAN, Q. Septimus Flobens Tbrtul- 
LI ANUS (c. 165-222 A.D.), Christian theologian ; s. of a 
Horn, centurion ; became a presbyter in the Cartha- , 


ginian Church when about forty ; early began work as 
a oontroveraiaUst, and most of his writings have fortu* 
nately been preserved ; though at first a passionate 
defender of Catholic tradition against heresy, his very 
bitterness against laxity led him into heresy, and he 
became a Montanist. Lat. Christianity has been said 
to start with him, and he deals with practical problems 
in contrast to the speculative tendency of (Jk. theo- 
logians. Though earnest, he is violent and harsh and 
extremely rhetorical; among hia most famous works 
are Apologeticum, De Prcescrivtionibus, De Baptismo, 

See English trans. in Ante-Nicene Fathers ; Hamack, 
History of Dogma ; Glover, Conflict of Religions in the 
Early Rom, Empire, 

TERUEL (40® 30' N., 1® W.), province, Aragon, 
Spain ; mountainous. Pop. (1910) 264,998. Capital, 
Teruel (40® 22' N., 1° 6' W.), on Guadalaviar; Dp.*8 
see; XVI. -cent, cathedral. Pop, 11,200. 

TERVUEREN (50® 60' N., 4° 30' E.), town, Brabant, 
Belgium. Pop. 4200. 

TESCHEN (49® 46' N., 18® 38' E.), town, Austria; 
ruined castle ; manufactures furniture ; was capital of 
ancient duchy of Teschon. Pop. (1910) 22,489. 

TESLA, NIKOLA (1867- ), Servian physicist 

and electrician. 

TESSIN, CARL GUSTAF, COUNT (1696-1770), 
Swed. statesman ; leader of the * Hats,* representatives 
of national dignity, against * Caps,’ who desired peace 
at any price ; groat personal distinction, cultured 
speaker and writer ; chief minister, 1746-52. 

TEST ACTS, Eng. laws under which oath of reUgious 
conformity was tendered. Corporation Act, 1661, 
directed members of corporations to receive sacrament 
according to ritual of established church ; same for 
magistrates by Test Act, 1673 ; Scot. Act, 1681 ; 
Test Act, 1685, extended test to all holders of public 
offices ; repealed, 1829 ; univ. tests remained till iJniv. 
Tests Act, 1871. 

TESTAMENT OF THE THREE PATRIARCHS, 

The Testament of Abraham, a Gk. ^oryphal work, 
written in Egypt, c. 160 a.©. ; T’s of Isaac and Jacob 
also exist. 

TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRI- 
ARCHS, apocalyptic work and pseudonymous, 
written in the name of the Patriarchs, and in Hebrew, 
according to Dr. Charles, c, 109-106 b.c. The author, 
probably a Pharisee, extols the dynasty of John 
Hyroanus, but a second writer vehemently attacks the 
vices of the later Maccabees. Its influence on the New 
Testament has been considerable ; some passages 
supply close parallels to the teaching of Our Lord, who 
may have known the book, and it is quoted by St. 
Paul in Rem, P*, 1 These, 2^*. The Hebrew original 
only exists in fragments, but there are Gk., Slavonic, 
and Armenian versions. 

Charles, Testaments of XII, Patriarchs. 

TESTAMENTUM DOMINI, TESTAMENT OF THE 
Lord, an early Christian apocryphal book, only frag- 
ments of which were known till recently, but now fully 
(in Syriac). It purports to have been spoken by Christ 
‘in the post-Resurroction period ; it is partly eschato- 
logical and partly concerned with ecclesiastical disci- 
pline ; exact date uncertain, but must be II. or III. 
cent.; first edit, by the Syrian patriarch, Rahmani, 
1899 ; since then by Eng. scholars, last by Maolean. 

TESTES, Testicles, see Reproductive Systbbl 

TETANUS, see Pabasitio Diseases. 

TETRABRANGHIA, a sub-order of Cephalopoda. 

TETRAHEDRON, figure formed by joining by 
straight lines four equidistant points in space, three of 
'he points forming an equilateral triangle. 

TETRAO, see Gbousb. 

TETRAODONTIDAl, see Qlobe-Fishes. 

TETRAZINE8, compounds containing a ring of 
;wo carbon and four nitrogen atoms. 

TETRAZZINI, LUISA (1874- ), Ital. soprano, 

has won brilliant suooess in colorature r6les. 

TETSCHEN (60® 46' N.. 14® 14' E.), town, on Elbe^ 
river port, Austria ; ohemioiU works. Pop. 1(^660. 
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TWtfAN (35® 32' N., 5® 22' W.), seaport town, on 
Martil, Morocco ; manufactures slippers, firearms. 
Pop. 30.450. 

TETZEL, JOHANN (c. 1465-1519), Catholic theo- 
logian; famed as seller of indulgences, 1617, to raise 
money for rebuilding St. Peter’s ; the abuse of these 
indulgences produced Luther’s revolt. T. was at 
length denounced from the Catholic side. 

TEUTOBURGER WALD (62® N., 8® 16' E.), range 
of hills, Germany ; extending for 70 miles from near Os- 
nabriiok, Hanover, S.E. through Westphalia and Lippe. 

TEUTONIC KNIGHTS, ORDER OF, an Order 
similar to the Templars and Knights of St. John, 
but restricted to Germans ; founded at Acre in 1190, 
originally to tend wounded Crusaders, it soon took up 
^gressive warfare against the heathen, and in the 
XIV. and XV. cent’s was constantly at war with 
Wends and Lithuanians. On the conversion of these 
races the Oixler, which had become possessed of large 
landed possessions, steadily declined, and it was 
entirely suppressed in Germany by Napoleon in 
1809. A Prot. branch still exists at Utrecht, and it 
has survived in Austria, where the Order has resumed 
its care for the wounded in war. The headquarters 
of the Order were formerly at Marienbad, and its rule 
extended to the Gulf of Finland. The Order never 
numbered more than 1000 knights, and now it numbers 
only 20 knights in Austria. 

TEUTONIC LANGUAGES.— A group of lan- 
guages some of which have fallen into disuse, others 
being widely prevalent now. They belong to the Indo- 
European family, and are marked by their adherence 
to Grimm’s Law. The oldest Teutonic language in 
which documents are still extant was Gothic {e.g. Ul- 
fila’s translation of the Bible, IV. cent.) : the modem 
representatives of the groyp may bo classed as follows : 
(1) Germanic, (2) Scandinavian, and (3) Anglo-Saxon. 
The Germanic class comprises modem German, and its 
high and low dialects, Flemish, Frisian, Dutch, and 
Cape Dutch ; the Scandinavian numbers four members, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic ; the 
Anglo-Saxon class is perpetuated in English, which has 
undergone more changes than the others, due mainly 
to adclitions from Lat. and Fr. sources. The modern 
representatives of Teutonic languages vary markedly, 
though some are mutually intelligible, Flemish and 
Dutch in their purer forms. Norwegian and Danish 
show almost complete similarity save in pronunciation. 

TEUTONIC PEOPLES, general term, with no 
present-day geographical significance, for those peoples 
who speak one of the languages of the Teutonic group ; 
originally mossed together in Northern and Central 
Europe, they have become widely dispersed, and 
there are now important settlements of Teutonic 
peoples in America, Australia, and Africa. While the 
test of language is a convenient one, and broadly true, 
it is no arbitrary one ; important sections of the Brit, 
people are of undoubted Celtic origin, while largo por- 
tions of Germany and Austria are inhabited by German- 
speaking Slavs. The geographical area held by Teu- 
tonic peoples before the IV. cent, is doubtful, though 
archaeological research points to an area comprising 
Schleswig-Holstein, the continental part of Denmark, 
some of the Baltic islands, southern Sweden, Mecklen- 
burg, Frisia, and the whole basin of the Elbe, In 
Caesar’s time the Teutonic boundaries seem to have 
been roughly the North Sea, the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Vistula, with offshoots in Scandinavia. The decay 
of the Rom. Empire and pressure of new races from the 
East brought about a great westward and southward 
expansion, port of which (c.gf. Britain, Holland, and 
Flandera) was of a permanent character, while in 
France, Spain, and Italy the Teutonic elements did not 
long withstand the higher culture of the native races. 
By the VIII. cent, the Teutonic area, with the excep- 
tion of Britain and the Low Countries, had returned 
broadly to the state of affairs in Caesar’s time. In the 
IX cent, the Soan^avian branches expanded by a 
aeries of ndds^ and founded a number of new kingdoms 


none of which permanently altered the situation, ex- 
cepting Iceland and Finland. With the growth of 
Dutch and English sea-power there came a notable 
extra-European expansion in tho XVI. cent., which has 
lasted to the present day. The Teutonic peoples of tho 
present day may be roughly divided into three groups : 
the Scandinavian, comprising Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Finns, and Icelanders ; tho German, comprising 
Germans proper, Austrians, Dutch, Boers, and the 
populations of part of Belgium and Switzerland ; the 
Anglo-Saxon, comprising tho inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and its daughter-countries across the seas. 
The population of U.S.A. may be reckoned, if Latin eaid 
Slavonic elements be deducted, as partaking of all three 
groups. 

TEVIOTDALE, name given to part of Roxburgh- 
shire in valley of Toviot, Scotland. 

TEWFIK PASHA (1852-92), khedivo of Egypt; 
succ. f., Ismail, who was deposed by tho Powers, 
1879; later in year, England and France established 
Dual Control ; greatly assisted Sir Eveljm Baring in 
introducing reforms and in development of Egypt. 

TEWKESBURY (51® 59' N., 2® 9' W.) (Rom. 
Etoeeasa)^ town, at junction of Avon and Severn, 
Gloucestershire, England ; tho abbey church (XII. 
cent.) is a fine specimen of Norman architecture ; 
scene of a battle in Wars of Roses, 1471. Pop. (1911) 
5287. 

TEXARKANA (1) (33® 18' N., 93® 57' W.) city, 

Bowie County, Texas, U.S.A. ; cotton manufactures. 
Pop. (1910) 9790. (2) (33° 22' N., 94® 2' W.) city. 

Miller County, Arkansas, U.S.A. ; lumber and oil 
mills. Pop. (1910) 5655. 

TEXAS (25® 60' to 36° 30' N., 93® 27' to 106® 43' W.), 
south-wester^ state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory, E. by Arkansas and 
Louisiana,' S.E. by Gulf of Mexico, S.W. by Mexico, 
«and W. by New Mexico ; area, 26.5,896 sq. miles. Sur- 
face consists of a mountainous district in tho W., where 
an extreme height of 8382 ft. is reached in Baldy Peak, 
prairie lands and forests in the centre, and coastal 
plain in the E. Drained by Grande, Guadalupe, 
Colorado, Brazos, Trinity, Neches, Sabine, and other 
rivers. The greater part of the state is of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary Age, but in the W. older Archssan rooks 
occur. Climate is healthy, except in some of tho 
low-lying districts. Flora includes many kinds of 
cactus and a large variety of valuable timber trees. 
Fauna includes tho opossum, armadillo, bear, coyote, 
and numerous insects. 

T. was first discovered by Span, explorers early in 
XVL cent. ; included in the Span, province of Mexico, 
and remained in the possession or Mexico after the 
emancipation from Spain in 1821 ; in 1836 T. pro- 
claimed its independence, and for 10 years retained 
its separate existence as a republic, after which it was 
admitted as a state to tho Union, 1845. Was one of 
tho seceding states in the Civil War, and was re- 
admittwl to the Union, 1870. 

Executive power is in hands of a governor, assisted 
by a lieutenant-governor and five other officers of state, 
licgislature consists of Senate of 31 members and a 
House of Representatives of 142 members, all of 
whom are elected by popular vote— Senators for 4, 
and Representatives for 2, years. Sends 2 Senators 
and 18 Representatives to Federal Congress. 

Chief towns are San Antonio, Dallas, Houston, Fort 
Worth, El Paso, Galveston. Agriculture is a highly im- 
portant industry ; maize, wheat, oats, rice, and potatoes 
are extensively cultivated ; cattle* horses, sheep, and pigs 
raised in groat numbers ; cotton is largely produced, 
T. being the principal cotton-producing state of 
Union. Other important products are tirnwr, tobacco, 
fruits. Minerals include coal, petroleum, mercury, 
salt, cement, gold, and silver. Principal manufactures 
are lumber, flour, cotton-seed oil and cake, beer, hard- 
ware; and meat-paokiM is carried on. Railway 
mileage (1911), 14,777. Education is free, and there 
are separate schools for whites and blacks; Ai»tii 4 
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Fort Worth, Waco, Georgetown, and Waxahaohie are 
univ. towns. Chief religions are Baptist, Methodist, 
R.a Pop. (1910) 3,896,642. 

TSXA8 FEVER, see under Mites and Ticks. 

TEXTILE FIBRES. — The term ‘ fibres * in general 
indicates the threads or filaments of which the tissues 
of animals or plants are composed, but textile fibres 
constitute a limited assortment of such or similar 
threads used commercially in the manufacture of cloth. 
Regarded from this ]Mint of view fibres fall into two 
great groups — animal fibres and plant fibres — each 
characterised by different properties and values. 

Animal fibres consist of two classes — ^the most 
important containing hair and its varieties, growths 
originating in the outer skin or epidermis and forming 



Highly maonifibd Wool and Cotton Fibres. 

the natural coverings of mammalian animals. The 
most valued and most widely used of these is wool, 
such as that of the many breeds of domestic sheep. 
Cashmere, alpaca, and vicuna goats. Wool varies in 
length, texture, and felting properties, the last depend- 
ing on the development of microscopic ridges char- 
acteristic of such fibres. Hair, such as that of camels, 
is also much used. The second class contains animal 
secretions, the most important being the silk fibres 
spun into a cocoon by the larva of the silkworm moths 
(Jiombyx), 

Useful plant fibres consist of elongated complex 
fibro vascular bundles from the stems of such plants as 
flax, jute, and hemp, or of the simpler hairs which 
protect the seeds of such as the cotton plant. 

In general quality animal fibres are distinguished 
from vegetable fibres by the greater non-conduct- 
ing properties of the former — their greater power of 
reteining and excluding warmth. The former are 
nitrogenous in nature, the latter are composed of a 
carlxmydrate-cellulose. 

A simple discriminating test is that of fire — animal 
fibres frizzling with a horny odour, vegetable fibres 
blazing without smell. More delicate is that of boiling 
in a weak solution of caustic soda in water, wherein 
animal fibres dissolve while vegetable fibres remain. 
Microscopic structure also furnishes a sure guide to 
the nature of fibres. 

TEXTILE PRINTING, see Printing. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM, that branch of literary 
science which deals with the actual verbal condition of 
documents. Before the invention of printing all texts 
were either MSS. or inscriptions ; inscriptions could bo 
and often were defaced, and tho skill and knowledge 
of the textual critic had to be called in to supply 
what was wanting (i.e. so far as it could be supplied). 
When MSS. are examined it will generally be found 
that if there are several MSS. of a given work they 
differ in a number of points, possessing different read- 
ings. ^ It is often possible to divide MSS. into groups or 
families ; sometimes several will be seen to be derived 
from a lost copy or ‘ ancestor ’ ; a proper pedigree of 
MSS. can then be constructed, and thence the original 
document can be reconstructed. Often there are 
various complications which render the reconstruction 
of the ori^nal MS. extremely different ; known MSS. 
will contain readings from a number of different sources. 

Sometimes important works of Qk. and Rom. 
writers are preserved only in a few very late MSS., or 
even in a single one. There are, however, many ^^por- 
tunities left open for error and corruption, l£us a 


I scribe may misunderstand a rare word, and put a more 
intelligible one in its place ; what is written in tho 
margin may get incorporated in the text. Sometimes 
when the same word occurs twice running it will be 
omitted, or conversely the same will be written twice 
over. Words may get transposed, or be divided 
wrongly ; whereas, as with ancient MSS., there is hardly 
any space left between words ; passages may be inter- 
polated to fill up where there seems something wanting. 

One problem of textual criticism is * conjectural 
emendation.’ When by comparison of MSS., and re- 
moval of all possible errors, an effort has been made to 
get as near the original text as possible, there still re- 
main points in which all known MSS. have a reading 
which is not merely unusual, but presents very serious 
difficulties, the critic suggests that the author must 
have written something ^e. One test that can be 
applied is intrinsic probability, whether an author 
would have been likely to write a given passage or not. 
Many critics are too ‘ conservative,’ i.e. allow an impos- 
sible reading to stand rather than emend. 

Textual criticism is a specially important branch of 
Biblical study. The New Testament, it has been said, 
presents a more complicated literary problem than any 
other known book. Even here more work is left for 
conjectural emendation than is often imagined. 

TEZPUR, Tejpur (20° 37' N., 92° 63' E.), town, 
on Brahmaputra, capital, Darrang district, Assam, 
India ; tea industry. Pop. 6200. 

THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE (1811- 
63), Brit, novelist and humorist ; b. Calcutta ; f. in 
Company’s Service ; cd. Charterhouse and Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge; m., 1836, Isabella Shawc, who went mad ; 
abandoned law for journalism ; studied painting in 
Paris ; pub. Paris Sketch Book (1840), Irish Sketch 
Book (1843). With Vanity^ Fair (1848) he attained 
celebrity as a novelist; Pendennis followed (1860), 
Henry Esmond (in XVIII.-cent. style, 1862), New- 
comes (1865), Virginians (1868). Other works are 
Hoggarty Diamondf Book of Snobs (1848), Barry 
Lyndon, and an unfinished story, Denis Duval ; Lectures 
on Eng. Humorists of XV 111. Century (1861), and 
The Four Georges (1866). T. edited Cornhill Magazine 
(1860-62), and was earlier a contributor to Punch. 

Like Dickens, T. is a master of humour and pathos 
combined. Ho affects cynicism and satirises the 
upper ranks of Victorian Society. He does not exhale 
the same kindly humanity as Dickens, but he is a 
better and more cultured craftsman. No finer hist, 
novel than Esmond has been written. His style is 
easy but always gentlemanly. 

Monographs by Trollope, Merivalo and Marzials, 
Melville, Whibley, Chesterton ; Mudge and Soars, 
Thackeray Dictionary. 

THALASSICOLA, a genus of Radiolaeia (q.v.), 

THALE (61° 45' N., 11° 6' E.), watering-place, on 
Bode, Pruss. Saxony ; saline .springs ; manufactures 
ironware. Pop. 13,260. 

THALEICHTHYS, seo under Salmon Family. 

THALES of Miletus is usually accounted the first 
Western philosopher. His exact date is uncertain, but 
ho was contemporary with Croesus and Solon, and is 
said to have predicted an eclipse of the sun, c. 686 B.O. 
Ho was a politician of some note, and was reckoned 
one of the Seven Sages ; he is said to have introduced 
Egyptian geometry into Greece. The chief philo- 
sophical (or physical) problem which he tried to solve 
was that of the substance of which the world is com- 
posed, and his answer was that all things are made of 
water, 

THALIA, see Muses. 

THALIAGEA, an order of Tunica TA (q.v.). 

THALLIUM (Tl=204 0), a bluish-whito crystalline 
metal discovered by spectrum analysis (Crookes, 1861), 
occurs in p3nrites and olende ; colours gas flame green ; 
spectrum is one green line; S.G. 11*8 marks paper; 
tarnishes, M,P. 290° ; thus resembles lead physically, 
and lead, silver, and potassium chemically. Forms 
thalloua (Tl') and thallio (Tl'^^^oompounds, TfO strongly 
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baedo, TlOH alkaline, salts stable ; Tl^Oi behaves as 
basic peroxide, salts unstable. 

THAIiLUS, see Plants (Anatomy). 

THAIjWEG, lowest part of valley ; watercourse. 

THAMES.-Hl) (61® 30' N., 1® E.) river, S. Eng- 
land; length, 240 miles, and a basin, induing that 
of Medway, of over 6000 sq. miles. From the N. the 
chief tributaries are the Cherwell, Thame, Colne, Lea ; 
from the S., the Kennet, Molcy and Medway; but of 
these only the Medway is of importance. The river 
flows between Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, and Essex on 
N., and Berks, Surrev, and Kent on S. Breadth at 
Gravesend is c. 800 y^, and from this to the Nore the 
distance from bank to bank OTadually widens to 6 miles. 
Communicates by canal with Severn, Bristol, Midland 
Counties, and S. coast. (2) (37® 30' S., 175® 40' E.) 
seaport, on Thames, N. Island, New Zealand ; gold- 
mining centre. Pop. 4000. 

THANA, Tanna (21® 34' N., 71® 60' E.), town, on 
Salsette Island, Bombay, India. Pop. 17,000 ; (dis- 
trict) 816,000. 

THANE, see Thbon. 

THANESAR (29® 69' N., 76® 62' E.), town, on 
Saraswati, Punjab, Brit. India ; place of pilgrimage. 
Pop. 6100. 

THANET, ISLE OF (61® 22' N., 1® 22' E.), district, 
Kent, England, at N.E. extremity ; insulated by the 
Stour. Pop. (1911) 12,929. 

THANN (47® 47' N., 7® 7' E.), town, on Thur, 
Alsace-Lorraine ; textile industries. 

THAPSAGUS (36® 60' N., 38® 12' E.) (Biblical 
Tiphaah), ancient city, Babylonia ; most important 
crossing-station on Euphrates. 

THAPSUS (37® 10' N., 15® 20' E.) (modern 
Magnisi), peninsula, on E. coast of Sicily. 

THAR AND PARKAR, Thub ANP Parker 
(25® N., 70® E.), district, Sind, Bombay, Brit. India. 
Pop. c. 400,000. Capital, Umarkot. 

THARANDT (60® 68' N., 13® 35' E.), town, on 
Wilde Weisseritz, kingdom of Saxony ; seat of an 
academy of forestry (1811). Pop. 3000. 

THARRAWADDT (17® 40' N., 95® 51' E.), town, 
Pegu division. Lower Burma. Pop. 17,000 ; (district) 
c. 400,000. 

THARROS (39® 50' N., 40® 26' E.), ancient town, 
on Gulf of Oristano, Sardinia. 

THASOS (40® 42' N., 24® 38' E.), mountainous 
island, ^Egean Sea ; trade in timber and oil ; noted 
in antiquity for its gold-mines ; colonised by I?arianB, 
VIII. cent. B.o. ; belonged to the Delian Confederacy ; 
revolted, 466 b.o. ; subdued by Cimon, 463 ; made free 
city by the Romans, 197. Pop. c. 8400. 

THATCN (16® 53' N., 97^ 23' E.), town, Tenas- 
serim division. Lower Burma ; was capital of the 
Talaing kingdom. Pop. 15,500 ; (district) c. 350,000. 

THAYETMYO (19^ 18' N., 95® 15' E.), town, on 
Irrawadi, Minbu division. Lower Burma. Pop. 16,000 ; 
(district) c. 240,000. 

THEATRE. — The Rom. theatre followed the Gk. 
theatre (g.v. under Drama) as to plan, but introduced 
innovation ; it abolished the cnorus, and the ‘ or- 
chestra,* t.e. part sot aside for chorus, became the 
equivalent of the modem ‘ stalls.* 

In England Mysteries and Miracle Plays were played 
* on tour * from a small stage on wneels. During 
Elizabethan period plays were produced in courtyards 
of inns, tennis-courts, etc., and theatres like the 
Globe or the Swan were yax^ on promotion. There 
was no roof ; the common folks stood in the ‘ pit,* 
while the aristocrats sat in boxes ; a few gallants sat 
on the edge of the stage which jutted out into 
the pit. There was no curtain — hence Shakespeare’s 
habit of introducing people who will carry off the 
corpses. Scenery was practically unknown ; Shake- 
speare’s characters paint their own scenery in words. 
Cards, dice, etc., were played while the play pro- 
ceeded ; the stage flghts were real fights — ^the audience 
took sides, and a stage duel would sometimes end in a 
general scrap. 


The advent of excellent lighting and the modem 
‘ box * stage,, i.c. a room with one wall removed, re- 
volutionist the theatre ; artificial lighting killed the 
‘ aside * and half -killed the soliloquy. Hydraulic power 
and electricitv enable producers to represent an^hing 
from a thunder-storm to a railway smash; and fire- 
proof curtains, dividing stage from auditorium, render 
disaster from fire almost impossible. 

THEATRE FRANgAIS, CoMflSDIE FBANgAlSE, 
Parisian theatre ; dates from 1680, when Louis XIV. 
ordered Molicre’s comp;iny of actors to amalgamate 
with those of the Th6&tre du Marais ; has produced the 
neatest drama from Moliere’s works to present day ; 
destroyed by fire, 1900, and rebuilt with State aid. 

THEBES.--(l) (25® 38' N., 32® 38' E.) ancient 
capital of Upper Egypt, situated on both banks of 
Nile, 300 miles from Cairo ; founded c. 2600 B.O. ; 
reached the height of its power during the years 1600- 
1100 B.O. ; began to decline as the Delta region be- 
came more important, and finally the capital was 
transferred to Memphis ; site is now marked by the 
village of Luxor, in neighbourhood of which are many 
magnificent ruins of temples, tombs, and obelisks ; 
principal temples are those at Kamak and Luxor on 
E. bank of Nile, and those of Rameses II. and III. on 
W. bank. (2) (38® 19' N., 23® 19' E.) ancient city of 
Bceotia, Greece ; was for a long time leading member of 
Boootian League ; supported Persians against Greeks 
in invasion of V. cent. ; sided with Sparta against 
Athens in Peloponnesian War, but subsequently 
became rival of Sparta, whom she defeated at L«uotra, 
371 B.O., thus obtaining supremacy among Gk. states ; 
came under domination of Macedon, 338 b.o., destroyed 
by Alexander, 335 ; subsequently rebuilt. Modern 
town has pop. of c. 3600. 

THEFT in its simple form is known to the law 
as Larceny, the act of dealing with anything capable 
of being stolen, with the intention of permanently con- 
verting the thing to the use of any other person than 
the owner. Thus, if a carter converts his master’s 
cart to his own use ; or a man finds lost property, and, 
knowing the owner, converts it to his own use ; or if 
a man finds money in a bureau sent to him for repairs, 
and appropriates it ; or if a post-office clerk destroys 
letters to hide his mistake in sorting — all tbeso acts 
amount to larceny. To receive stolen goods, or money, 
knowing them to have been stolen or unlawfully ob- 
tained, is a crime. It is also a crime to take any 
money or reward directly or indirectly, on the pre- 
tence of helping any person to recover any stolen 
property, unless the receiver uses due diligence to 
cause the offender to be brought to trial T. from 
buildings was formerly treated as a separate offence 
of many kinds — steafing in a dwelling-house, church- 
breaking, house-breaking, burglary, etc. 

Burerlary is the breaking and entering a dwelling- 
house between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., with intent to 
commit a felony, or the breaking out after having 
committed one inside, or after having gone in with the 
intention of committing one. ‘ Breaking means the 
breaking of any part, internal or external, of the 
building itself, or the opening by any means whatever 
of any door, window, shutter, or other place of entry. 
‘ Entering * means entrance into the house of any 
part of the offender’s body, or of any instrument 
used for the purpose of intimidation, or for remov- 
ing goods. The maximum penalty upon conviction 
is penal servitude for life. 

House-breaking between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. is not 
burglary, and includes t. from outhouses, shops, 
schools, etc. ; the slighter nature of the offence prob- 
ably dates from O.E. legislation — maximum punish- 
ment, 14 years* penal servitude. Burglary may also 
be Robbery, which is theft with violence or the show 
of violence, and formerly a capital felony. 

Highwaymen, mounted road-robbers of XVII. and 
XVIU. cent’s, glorified by romantic fiction as ‘ gentle- 
men of the road * ; famous highwaymen were Claude 
Duval (1643-70), John Nevison (hanged at York, 1684), 
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Jaok Shej^ard (1702-24), Dick Turpin (1705-39), 
Jerry Abershaw (1773-96). 

Brlgandaira (O.Fr. brigand, faro^lar aoldior), 
robbery by armed bands of outlaws, is historically im- 
portant in Italy, Spain, and Greece. Similar bands 
appear in early history of all countries, e,g. Robin 
Hood and ‘ merry men * in England, * broken men * 
of debatable land, or borders. B. grew up in Greece 
under Turk, rule and flourished In early days of 
independence; bri^nds of Naples and Sicily are 
notaole. Famous brigands are ‘Jack the Skinner* 
(Johann 'Buckler), Pietro Mancino and his banditti, 
and Roque Guinart (character in D<m Quixote). 

Piracy is ‘robbery within the jurisdiction of the 
admiral^.* The Act now in force is that of 1837, by 
which piracy, accompanied by attempt to murder, is 
felony.^ According to Coke a pirate is ho 8 ii 3 generis 
humani, and therefore (Blackstone) every community 
may inflict punishment upon him ; he is distinguished 
from privateer, who carried letters of marque. Masters 
of Eng. ships of certain size were forbidden to sur- 
render to pirates without resistance by statute 22 & 
23 Charles ll. In the course of history various bands 
of pirates have attained celebrity ; they were frequently 
formed by outlaws; the chief are — (1) The pirates who 
infested the Mediterranean, 67 B.o. (2) Barbary 
pirates. (3) Buccaneers of Span. Main. (4) Irish * sea 
tories * of XVII. cent. Eng. colonial governments 
of XVII. and XVIII. cent’s lived in continual dread 
of piratical descents. West Indies and North Africa 
remained homes of daring and famous pirates till 
beginning of XIX. cent. ; lingered in Sicily and 
Gk. islands; now relegated to Far East. Those 
of North Africa were famous as the Babbary Pirates, 
whose chief port was Algiers, but who also sailed from 
Tripoli, Tunis, Salle, and other places. Their depreda- 
tions were most widespread during the XVI. cent., and 
their power was not finally broken until 1830. They 
preyed upon the shipping of all nations, and their 
oantives were condemned to slavery. A^ny of the 
rioner victims were enabled to buy their freedom, 
but few of the ordinary captives ever escaped from the 
clutches of their cruel masters. Many attempts were 
made to suppress the pirates. Blake led an expedition 
a^inst Tunis in 1655, and during the reign of 
Charles II. both the English and Dutch undertook 
frequent operations against tlieir common enemy. 
The French bombarded Algiers in 1082-83 ; the 
English, under Admiral Noal, in 1824 ; but not until 
1830 did France finally reduce it. 

The name Buccaneers was given to pirates who 
infested Span, territory in XVII. cent. The term was 
originally applied to Fr. hunters of St. Domingo, who 
dried and smoked flesh on boucan, then to freebooters 
of all nations, for whom St. Domingo was original 
centre and iUicit trade in meat first started ; Tortuga, 
Span, island, N.W. of Hispaniola, final headquarters, 
and all b*s united in enmity to Spain, whose trading 
monopolies they infringed with the connivance of 
England, Holland, and France. Span, colonies 
plundered by b’s under Britons, Mansfield and Morgan, 
1654 ; Panama sacked with view to capturing Span, 
ingot, 1671 ; Span, merchantmen driven from the 
seas, 1680-86. Political changes put an end to 
buccaneering: England and France became enemies, 
while both sought alliance of Spain; but b’s had 
la^d importent part in commercial and colonial 
eoline of Spain. Lloyd’s still insure against * pirates, 
rovers, and thieves,* for whose depredations the ship- 
owner is not liable. 

The Camorra, a Neapolitan secret society, was 
formed about 1820 for purposes of murder, robbery, and 
blackmail. It had twelve centres in Naples and 
branches in all the chief Ital. towns. At first its 
energies were directed against private individuals, 
but acquired political scope. In March 1911 the famous 
C. trial commenced at Viterbo, and, after over 300 
sittings, closed in July 1912, the prisoners receiving 
sentences of from 4 to 80 years’ imprisonment. 


Bushrangera, the name given to bands of robbers 
who formerly infested parU of Australia and Tas* 
mania. They first appeared in Tasmania c. 1816, 
but were most troublesome in New South Wales and 
Victoria 20 years later. Earliest were escaped oon- 
viots ; they terrorised whole districts, robbing and 
■ ^ ^ ^ rs and stealing cattle. In several 

oases ma^ial law Tiad to be proclaimed to rid the in- 
fested districts of them. The last to give any trouble 
was the Kell 3 ^ang in 1879. 

THEGN, Thane, an Anglo-Saxon word signifying 
a retainer ; ranked beneatn the cethd, but above 
the ceorl. The status of t. was either inherited or 
acquired by service. The order was subsequently 
divided into king’s t’s and t’s ordinary. 

THEINE, see Caffeine. 

THEINNX (23® 30' N., 98® E.), Shan state. Upper 
Burma. Area, 8730 sq. miles. Pop. c. 200,000. 

THEISM may be roughly defined as belief in a 
God or gods, but it is important at the outset to dis- 
tinguish T, and related or contrasted theories of the 
universe. At the present time T. is generally used of 
belief in h personal God as distinct from an impersonal 
God, belief in which is called Deism. In the ordinary 
sense therefore T. may be either Christian or non- 
Christian ; thus Jews and Muhammadans, like 
Christians, are Theists, while, e.g„ Buddhists are not. 
Besides this usual sense, T. was employed (1) in the 
XVIII. cent, to mean what we mean by Deism; (2) 
by certain XIX. -cent, thinkers, such m F. W. Newman 
and Charles Voysey, to mean non-Christian T. — a type 
of religion naturally finding in England few adherents. 
Atheism signifies the absolute denial of God’s existence, 
and Agnosticism the attitude ‘ We do not know.’ 

T. may bo, but is not generally, used to cover 
polytheism — belief in many gods — or pantheism, a 
philosophical religious theory according to which 
God has no existence outside the universe which con- 
tains Him, and in which, so to speak. He is imprisoned. 

The existence of God, accoraing to some tinkers, 
came under the domain of ‘Natural Religion* as 
distinct from what was distinctively Christian and 
therefore the special subject of revelation. But^ the 
term now employed is ‘ Philosophy of Reli^on.* 
Though for the Christian the Thoistio and distinctively 
Christian elements can hardly be sundered, one is 
primarily metaphysical, the other primarily historical, 
and the theologian who wishes adequately to treat of 
T. has to deal not only with philosophy and dogma 
but with Comparative Religions. 

But T. not only has to be brought into relation with 
other aspects of religion, it has several problems to 
face in itself. We cannot believe in God at aU without 
some idea of what God we worship, oven though He 
be largely incomprehensible. Our belief in God is 
modified according as we believe in (1) human im- 
mortality, or (2) freedom of the will. (1) If we be 
immortal beings and of like spiritual nature with God 
the fact cannot be without its significance for our 
relation to Him. (2) Are we free agents who can help 
or hinder God, or creatures set here with divine fore- 
knowledge of our future lot ? One must remember 
that certain aspects of the Divine nature which we 
are wont to assume cannot be accepted without 
question. Thus, in what sense can we say that God 
is omnipotent? Or how far is He capable of saorifioe 
or suffering ? We have no right to assume that He is 
not. In the XVIII. cent, the tendency was to make 
an external view of God: He created the universe 
and then left it to itsell In reaction from this there 
is the tendency as in the New Theolo^ to regard God 
as only a Spirit acting in and through the world ; the 
difficulty is to balance the transcendent and the im- 
manent. The one ends in the idea either of an auto- 
cratic monarch acting only from the outside— or else 
in materialism, the o&er in pantheism. 

T. can be studied in relation to the Various philo- 
sophical theories by which it is defended or attacked. 
Thus Empiricism furnishes the ‘ argument from design ' 
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which ooloars XVIII. -cent, thought. InkiitiondUsm 
stftnda between this and Idealiam, These cannot be 
dieoussed in detail, but this last raises some important 
points. The idealistic argument for T. is not a very 
safe one, though it was defended by Bp. Berkeley. 
His position is : the world only really exists in so far 
as it exists in the mind of God. An Idealist is not 
necessarily a Theist nor a Theist an Idealist. 

A ri^d scientific Materialism, if combined with 
Determinism, leaves no room for God. A spiritual 
interpretation is not necessarily Theism or at any rate 
Monotheism : James is really Polytheistic. 

The historical development of t. cannot here bo 
treated, but we may note (1) Christian T. owes much 
to Gk. philosophy — for a theistic theory was evolved 
by Gk. thinkers. (2) The spirit of any age affects the 
method of thought of all thinkers, whatever side they 
may take. Thus the XVIIL, XIX., and XX. centra 
all give the problem of T. a fresh complexion. It 
must never be forgotten that we are too apt to con- 
ceive of God as like ourselves — this applies especially 
to thinkers whose conception of God is personal, and 
while we are bound to speak in accents of our time 
they cannot be ultimate as the truths they seek to 
exmess. 

flint, Theianit Antitheiaiic Theories, Agnosticism ; 
M&Ttme&u, Study of Rdigion; Caldecott and Mackintosh, 
Selections from the Lit of T, 

THEISS, Tisza (ancient Tisstis or Tisia) (47® 
68' N., 21® E.), river, Hungary, formed by the union 
of Black and White T. ; flows with a winding southerly 
course of 800 miles to the Danube, near Titel. 

THELOHANIA, a genus of Sporozoa (q.v.). 

THEM1STOCLE8 (c. 616-449 B.c.), Athenian 
statesman and general ; in many wavs formed model 
for later unpimcipled Athenian Alcibiades (q.v.), 
though without his birth and culture ; builder of 
Athenian sea-power, securing ostracism of conserva- 
tive Aristides, 483 ; won great naval victory of Salamis 
over Xerxes, 480, and restored Athens ; ostracised, 
c. 476. 

THEOBALD, prior of Bee, 1127; abbot, 1137; 
abp. of Canterbury, 1138. 

THEOBALD, LEWIS (1688-1744), Eng. writer 
and Shakespearean critic ; in 1726 pub. pamphlet 
attacking Pope’s edit, of Shakespeare, to wluch Pope 
replied by making him the hero of the Dunciad. His 
edit, of Shakespeare is, however, much superior to 
Pope’s. 

THEOCRITUS (III. cent. B.c.), Gk. pastoral poet ; 
b. S 3 ^aouse. There are few reliable details regarding 
his life, save that he lived at Cos, Alexandna, and 
Syracuse, and was a friend of the poet-astronomer 
^atus and the physician Philinus. Many poems 
attributed to him, some of doubtful authenticity; all 
written in Doric dialect. Like Bums, T. sang the 
simple life and rustic pleasures of the masant, but ho 
also wrote short epics on mythological subjects, and 
sketches of contemporary life and events. His most 
famous idyll is his 16th, which describes the festival 
of Adonis at Alexandria. Vergil imitated him (see 
Vergil), and there is much of similar nature in Komaio 
ballads. 

THEODOLITE, surveying instrument used for 
measuring horizontal and vortical angles ; really an 
altitude and azimuth instrument, consisting mainly 
of a small telescope mounted on a vertical segment 
of a graduated circle, which again is mounted on a 
horizontal graduated circle, the whole supported on a 
light tripod 

THEODORA (fl. VI. cent.),' Byzantine lady, said 
to have been disreputable dancer and actress, but it 
was ‘ impossible for unaided man to describe or portray 
her beauty*; m. Justinian, 625, and on his accession, 
627, became empress with equal powers and de facto 
sole ruler; high-spirited woman; chid Justinian when 
he wished to fly at outbreak of Nika revolt, 532 ; 
differed from emperor as to Monophysite heresy; 
character vilified oy Procopius in biasra Anecdota, 


THEODORE, name of three tsars of Russia: 
Theodobe L (1567-98), tsar, 1584; governed by 
boyar Boris Godunov, who suoo. and left s., Thbopobe 
IL (1589-1606), tsar, 1606 ; was murdered Theodore 
III. (1661-82), tsar, 1676 ; great reformer. 

THEODORE (602-90), abp. of Canterbury, 668; 
often called ‘ T. of Tarsus,’ from name of birthplace. 

THEODORE LASCARIS (d. 1222), founder and 
emperor of now Bom. state of Nicsea, 1206 ; captured 
Byzantine emperor, Alexius III., 1210; grandson, 
Theodore II. of Niciea, wrested Thrace from Bul- 
garians, 1256-66. 

THEODORE OP MOPSUESTIA (350-428), 
Christian writer of Antiochene school; bp. of M. in 
Cilicia, 392; very learned; T. wrote commentaries 
on nearly all Biblical books; he interpreted them 
historically, more like modern scholars than men 
of his time, who aUogorisod ; of his dogmatic writings 
some were condemned after his death and some lost. 
Some were preserved by the Nestorians in Syriac 
translation. 

THEODORET (c. 393-467), theologian; b. 

Antioch. As bp. in Syria devoid himself to the 
conversion of Marcionites, and built numerous 
churches, bridges, etc. Active in the Antioch school 
of theology on behalf of Nestorius against Cyril of 
Alexandna. Deposed by the Robber Council of 
Ephesus, but reinstated by Council of Chalcedon. 

THEODORIC (c. 455-526), king of the Ostrogoths ; 
ed. at Byzantine court, but returned when about 
eighteen to Pannonia and commenced series of semi- 
mythical victories; perhaps at emperor’s invitation 
invaded Italy to displace Odoaoer, 488 ; conquered 
Italy except Ravenna, 489 ; took Ravenna and slew 
Odoacer, 493 ; established Ostrogothic kingdom ; long, 
paceful reign of great benefit to Italy; executed 
oymmachus and Boethius (g.v.). 

THEODOSIA (formerly Kaffa) (46® 3' N., 35® 
20' E.), seaport, watering-place, Taurida, Russia ; 
large export trade in grain ; founded by a colony 
from Miletus ; in Middle Ages became chief port on 
Black Sea ; taken by Turks, 1476. Pop. 29,0<W. 

THEODOSIUS I., ‘the Great* (c. 346 - 96), 
Byzantine emperor; s. of Tlieodosius (d. 376), general 
in Britain; became joint-emperor with Gratian, 379, 
receiving eastern division ; subdued Goths, 382 ; 
defeated rebel Maximus at Aquileia, 388, and con- 
firmed Valentinian II. as Western emperor ; defeated 
Arbogast and Eugenius, 394; f. of Emperors Honorius 
and Arcadius. Theodosius II. (401-60), Byzantine 
emperor, 408; met encroachments of Huns weakly. 
Theodosius III. seized Eastern empire, 716-17. 

THEODOSIUS OF TRIPOLIS (c. I. cent. B.O.), 
Gk. mathematician ; wrote treatise on pure geometry 
of surface of a sphere, probably derived from simUar 
work of IV. cent. b.o. 

THEODULF, bp. of Orleans, 781-818 ; minister of 
Charles the Great ; d. 821. 

THEOGNIS OF MEGARA (VI. cent. B.C.), Gk. 
poet; b. Megara; banished by oligarchs. Of his 
elegiacs only a few lines remain, quoted oy Plato. 

THEOLOGY, may be defined as the science of 
religion, in its narroyrer significance being concerned 
simply with the iking and attributes of God ; 
also ordinarily confined to Christian t., but 
scientifically this is not admissible. T. can only 
be valid if we believe in spiritual realities ; otherwise 
it is either philosophy or mere speculation, or a jumble 
of words devoid of meaning. If t. is a science at all, 
it is the queen of sciences. The student of t. is met 
at the outset by many religions, some local or national, 
some, pre-eminently Cmistianity and Buddhism, 
claiming to be universal In the earlier stages of 
any religion t. is implicit rather than erolicit ; the 
working out of do;pia as of ecclesiastical authority 
only comes with time. But religion without t. is 
impossible ; men cannot, except during a short 
period of intense excitement, believe without knowing 
what they believe. 



ISO* 


THEOPHANES-^THEEAPBUTIOS 


The t. of the non -Christian is best studied separately 
under each religious system, or together as part of 
the new science of Comparative Beli^on. Christian t. 
is a unity in itself and ot obviously special importance. 
T. being first and foremost the science of God, and 
Christianity being monotheistic (if such a phrase be 
admitted), we should expect to find in the forefront 
theories about the Deity, but Christian t. has naturally 
focused itself on the person of Christ. The doctrines of 
the Trinity and the Incarnation are both attempts to 
state and reconcile the unity of God, the deity^ of 
CJhrist, and the unity of His person. Hence the first 
stage in the development of Christian t. was 
marked by Christolo^cal controversies; the great 
landmarks' here are the Councils of Nicsca (326) and 
Chalcedon (46!) ; disputes have continued at intervals 
ever since. Our own day has seen fresh outbursts of 
Christological controversy. 

Christian theologians were only endeavouring to 
develop what was in Scripture, but t. was growing 
before the canon was completed. St. Paul was the 
first Christian theologian, but after the Johannine 
writings there is a lull, till we come to the Gk. thinkers 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria, and also Irenaeus 
and Tertullian. But none approached St. Paul till 
St. Augustine. Inheriting the Gk. thought in which 
Christianity had been steeped almost from the outset, 
he fused it in his own spiritual experience and founded 
Western t. He had little influence in the East, which 
remained fossilised at an earlier stage of development. 
St. Augustine stands at the meeting -point of the ancient 
and mediaeval worlds, and there were no great 
theologians after him till the scholastics of the XII. 
and XIII. cent’s. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to condemn 
scholastic thought as futile ; in many ways it shows 
as much intellectual power as that of any age or time, 
but it moved entirely within certain lines. Though 
medieval t. moved in Orthodox lines, there are 
more than slight traces of rationalism in Abelard and 
others. The Renaissance opened up an old world 
and created a new one, and the Reformation t. sUrtod 
with practical rather than theoretical points. Tlie 
idea of ‘ justification by faith ’ lay at the root of 
Reformation disputes, but it has lost much of its 
interest at the present day, other points being the 
centre of controversy. On the Prot. side Luther and 
Calvin were the greatest men. Oitholio t. was the 
outcome of the Church as a whole rather than the 
work of individuals. Eng. t. in the XVI. and XVII. 
cent’s was occupied with the struggle of Puritanism 
with other types of religion. 

The XVIII. cent, was for the most part a period 
of theological stagnation, but the XIX. has seen 
important work done in all Churches. The two 
mam lines have been the return to tradition, witnessed 
by the Oxford Movement and the growth of 
Catholicism ; on the other side, with the growth of 
science and the rise of hist, criticism, a liberal move- 
ment. 

T. can also be approached from the side of 
psychology, as by William James and others. 

T. in an academic sense includes everythin]^ that 
has any bearing on Christianity or other religions, 
doctrine and history and the sacred languages in which 
the Scriptures are written. See Religion, Chbistian- 
ITY, Theism. 

Gwatkin, The Knowledge of Ood ; James, Varieties 
of Religious Experience ; Bethune Baker, Intro- 
duction to Study of Christian Doctrine, 

THEOPHANES, The Conpbssob (768-817), Gk. 
monk, persecuted by iconoclasts ; exiled to Samo- 
ihraoe ; wrote Chronographia ; rebuked by Emperor 
Leo. IV. for his extreme unworldliness. 

TREOPHANO (966 ?-91), dau. of Byzantine 
emmror Romanus II. ; exercis^ strong influenoe on her , 
hu^and, Otto II. i 

THEOPHILE DE VIAU, Viaud (1690-1626), 
Fr. poet ; b. Gascony ; disapproved of reforms of 


Malherbe {q,v,) ; wrote play, Pyrame et Thishi ; VHU* 
toire Comique shows him as oritio ; died after long 
imprisonment ; influenced several great authors. 

THEOPHILUS (829-842), Byzantine emperor; 
Buflered great disasters from Muhammadans at 
Dasyman and in sack of Amorium, 838, but fortunate 
in internal policy. 

THEOPHRASTUS (fl. IV. cent. B.O.), Gk. philo- 
sopher ; b. Eresus, Lesbos ; for thirty-five years head 
of Peripatetics at Athens after Aristotle’s death. 

Jebb, Characters of Theophrastus (text and trans.). 

THEOPHYLACT, Gk. theologian; d. early XIL 
cent. 

THEOPOMPUS (b. c. 380), of Chios ; Gk. historian 
and rhetorician ; became a pupil of Isocrates ; banished 
from Chios, 306 b.o. His works, now lost, were a 
History of Greece and a History of Philip of Maeedon. 

THEORBO, lute-like instrument with double neck 
and sets of pegs; used especially XVI. -XVII. 
cent. 

THEOSOPHY (Gk. * wisdom of God ’), term used 
of certain forms of thought which claim special con- 
tact with the Divine. The theosophist makes the 
Divine the centre of everything and believes he can 
come into special contact with God. On its speculative 
side it merges into mysticism, and theosophists for- 
mulate fantastic theologies. T., however, is a loose 
term and includes various systems, such as that of the 
Kabbalah, also forms of Gnosticism and Neo- Platonism. 
Of a similar nature are the systems of the mystics 
Eckhart and Boehme (qq.v.). 

In 1 875 the Theosophical Society was founded, and 
thus the term has acquired a special meaning. Its 
chief purposes are to encourage the brotherhood of 
man, and to follow up the world-religions, particularly 
Oriental mysticism and occultism. The cnief source 
of its inspiration is Buddhism — indeed, it may almost 
bo said to represent Buddhism in the West. Its 
leading spirit was Mme Blavatsky {q.v.), who de- 
veloped occult powers, and the Society has been rather 
one of propagandism than of study. Theosophists 
also have Brahman elements in their belief, and their 
central doctrines are those of Karma, and the ‘ Path,* 
or way of emancipation, culminating in the attainment 
of Nirvana. 

Annie Bosant, Theosophy (Jack, 1912) ; The Ancient 
Wisdom : An Outline of Theos^hical Teaching (1897). 

THEOT, CATHERINE, 'Jh. religious fanatic ; d. 
1794. 

THERALITE, group of rare Plutonic rocks, nephel- 
ino, basic plagioclaso, augite, and olivine ; found in 
West Alps, Madagascar, and Montana, U.S.A. 

THERAMENES (d. 403 B.C.), Athenian statesman 
and general; leader of anti -democratic movement 
which followed misfortunes in Peloponnesian War ; 
proposed to restrict franohiso ; distinguished himself at 
battles of Cyzicus, 410, and Arginusce, 406; negotiated 
peace, 404 ; failed to establish moderate democratic 
constitution ; forced by Critias to drink hemlock. 

THERAPEUTJE, ancient Jewish ascetic order 
closely resembling Christian monks and also the 
Essenes. They lived in Egypt and are only known to 
us from the description by Philo in De Vita Contempla- 
tiva. They spent their time studying the Scriptures 
and fasted severely ; abstained from meat and drank 
only water. 

THERAPEUTICS, term applied to that branch 
of med. which deals with the means employed for the 
maintenance of health or the cure of disease. Some 
remedies ore used without any knowledge of how they 
act upon the system, merely because they have proved 
of benefit before in similar conditions, suen as colohicum 
for gout. But the more valuable remedies are em- 
ployed in a rational manner, their mode of action 
having been ascertained by observation and experi- 
ment, BO that, by understanding the action of the 
remedy, the condition may, to some extent, be pre- 
vented ; such a remedy is thyroid extract, which nas 
a striking effect in myxeedema, a child who, through 
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defioienoy in the thyroid ^nd, is a stunted idiot, beoom- 
inlander its influence, Doth healthy and intelligent. 

The most important cause of disease is the action 
of micro-organisms, which enter the body in various 
ways, g^wand multiply, and produce toxins or poisons 
which injure or even destroy the tissues. The skin 
and mucous membranes act as barriers against the 
micro-organisms, while after they have gained access 
to the blood and to the tissues they are attacked by 
the white blood corpuscles, which mgest and destroy 
them, while antitoxins are formed by the blood to 
neutralise their toxins. In order to assist nature, 
various methods are employed. The amount of blood 
at the affected part is increased by hot fomentations, 
or by bandages or suction bells passive congestion of 
the veins is brought about (ilior’s method), so that 
more white blood corpuscles are brought to the part 
to resist the invading micro-organisms. In addition, 
antitoxins and antiserums are prepared artificially from 
bacteria and bacterial products of various diseases, and 
are injected to overcome the effect of the toxins of the 
specific bacteria ; by modem research and experiment 
the number of diseases which can bo treated in this way 
is gradually growing larger. 

Following the results which have boon obtained by 
the use of the thyroid extract of sheep in oases of 
myxoodema and cretinism, due to defioienoy of thyroid 
secretion, certain other organs or extracts from them 
have been made use of in t., such as pepsin, extracted 
from the stomach of calves, for dyspepsia, bone marrow 
for ansemia, pituitary gland extract for acromegaly, 
suprarenal gland extract for Addison’s disease. 

The term t. must be understood as meaning much 
more than the application of drugs for the cure of 
disease ; fresh air and nourishing food are often far 
better therapeutic agents than any drugs, and suitable 
exercises, dietary, and health resorts have the most 
valuable effects in different conditions. The following 
articles should be consulted : Dietetics, Gymnastics, 
Hydropathy, Hypnotism, Electro -Therapeutics, 
Baths, Pharmacology, Homcbopathy, Massage, 
Tuberculosis (treatment), Insanity (treatment), and 
the treatment of other diseases under their different 
headings. 

Cusmng, Text-Book of Pharmacology and Thera- 
peutics (1910) ; Bruce, Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics (1907). 

THERESA, ST., Teresa (1515-82), Span, mystic; 
entered Carmelite convent of Incarnation, 1533 ; 
converted, 1654, and fell into a trance, after which 
she constantly had visions. Finding discipline not 
strict enough, she started a new order at Avila, 1562, 
obtaining a bull from the pope ; later she founded 
new houses ; canonised, 1622. A great mystic, she 
was also a very able woman of affairs. 

THEREZINA (5° 47' S., 41® 68' W.), city, on 
Parnahyba, capital, Piauhy state, Brazil ; manu- 
factures cotton, soap. Pop. c. 45,000. 

THERMAL SPRINGS, see Mineral Waters. 

THERMOBIA, ‘ Firk-Brat * (g.v.). 

THERMO CHEMISTRY, see Chemistry. 

THERMODYNAMICS — branch of Energetics 
(o.v.) — treats of the relation between Heat and Work. 
The subject is governed by two laws. The first is the 
result of experiments carried out by Joule, who 
measured the heat developed by the performance of a 
known amount of work on various substances, and 
stated that ‘ Whenever work is converted into heat or 
heat into work the ratio of the work to the heat is 
constant.’ This ratio, called Joule, is equal to 
42,000,000 ergs. 

The second law has been expressed by Lord Kelvin 
thus : ‘ It is impossible, by means of inanimate 
material agency, to derive mechanical effect from any 
portion of matter by cooling it below the temperature 
of the coldest of surrounding bodies.’ Clausius stated 
this more simply ; * It is impossible for a self-acting 
machine, unaided by any external agency, to convey 
heat from one body to another at a higher temperature.’ 


This is in accordance with experienoe, for * unaided by 
any external agency ’ heat cannot be transferred from 
the condenser of an engine to the boiler. When 
considering Lord Kelvin’s statement it must be re- 
membered that it only refers to a cycle of operations, 
that is, a series of operations in which the substance 
acted upon is finally brought back to its initial state. 
For example, a gas may, by expansion, do work and 
become cooled below the temperature of surrounding 
bodies, but if it is brought back to its initial state 
work will have to be done on it and the law will then 
be found to hold. 

These laws find practical application in the heat 
engine, which is a contrivance for changing heat, 
supplied by some source like the boiler, into work. It 
is proved mathematically that in the case of a * perfect ’ 
engine (one whore no heat is lost through friction, 
etc.), the heat utilised for mechanical work depends 
on the difference in temperature between the source 
and condenser. Since the efficiency of the engine is 
the extent of its ability to do work, it follows that 
its efficiency depends on the range of temperature 
between which it is working. The advantage of a 
steam-engine in which superheated steam can do used 
at once becomes obvious. 

THERMO-ELECTRICITY, see Eleotrioity. 

THERMOMETERS are instruments which indicate 
on some definite scale the temperature of their sur- 
roundings, and that branch of the science of heat 
which deals with the determination of temperature 
is known as Thermometry. 

With one exception, to be noted presently, all 
Scales of temperature and all methods of determining 
temperature are based on changes which take place 
in one or other of the physical properties of matter 
in consequence of a change in temperature. That 
most commonly used is the fact that, generally, a 
body increases in dimension when heated. For 
example, the mercurial t. depends on the fact that 
mercury, when heated through a given range of 
temperature, increases in volume hy a greater amount 
than does the glass envelope in which it is contafned. 
Ordinarily, the instrument consists of a glass tube 
of very fine bore, at one end of which a bulb is blown. 
Mercury fills the bulb and a portion of the stem. Air 
is expelled from the remainder of the stem, the upper 
end of which is hermetically sealed. The instrument 
is graduated in the following manner : the bulb is 
immersed in a mixture of ice and water, and when 
the mercurial column in the stem has reached a steady 
position, a mark is made on the stem at that position. 
The instrument is then placed in the steam issuing 
from water which is boihng under a pressure of 760 
mm. of mercury (accurately 760 mm. in lati- 
tude 46®), and another mark is made at the point 
reached by the mercurial column. The length of 
stem between the two marks so determined is then 
divided into 100 eq^ual parts if the scale to be used 
is the Centigrade scale, or 180 if the Fahrenheit scale is 
adopted. In the former case the ice point is marked 
0 and the steam point 100 ; in the latter these are 
32 and 212 respectively. Each unit on the scale is 
referred to as 1 degree. Centigrade (C.) or Fahrenheit 
(F.), as the case may Obviously, 1® C. equals | 
degrees F., or 1® F. equals f degrees C. 

In order that the readings of one mercurial t. may be 
oomparablo with those of another, precautions must 
be taken as regards method of graduation and condi- 
tions in which readings are taken. To eliminate all 
possible sources of error, corrections have to be applied 
to the readings. Among these, the correction for 
change of zero has to noticed. The bulb of a 
thermometer contracts for some time after it has been 
blown, and this causes a rise in the ice point, which 
must be allowed for. Again, if the instrument is 
exposed to a high temperature, the ice point will 
fall slightly. These changes are minimised by the 
use of Jena borosilicate gkss in the construction of 
t’s. Any good t. may & examined for corrections 
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necessary, and standardised at the National Physical 
laboratory. The mercurial t. is applicable through 
a range of temperature extending from about 
- 40® C. to + 330® C. For lower temperatures, alcohol 
and toluol are used instead of mercury. The upper 
limit may be extended to about 500® 0. by filling tho 
stem with nitrogen under pressure. 

The expansion of gases is much greater than that of 
liquids, and (with certain restrictions) their coefficients 
of expansion are nearly equal. These facts have led 
to their employment as thermometrio substances. 
They expand almost equally for equal rises in tem- 
perature when kept at constant pressure, and similarly 
increase in pressure when kept at constant volume. 
The hydrogen t. of tho International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures is now the standard t. for scientific 
purposes. Th© use of Oaa t’s is restricted to scientific 
mvestigations. 

Anotlier property of matter whoso variation with 
temperature has been used for thermometrio purposes 
is the electric resistance of metals. It has been found 
that in pure metals the resistance increases nearly in 
proportion to tho increase in temperature. This 
me^od has been successfully applied to the determina- 
tion of temperature through a much wider range than 
is possible with a mercurial or other liquid t. Tho 
metal generally employed is platinum. The wire 
used for the purpose is coiled upon a mica frame inside 
a bulb, and the t. is calibrated by finding its resistance 
when placed in melting ice, in steam, and in boiling 
sulphur. Prom the data so obtained it is possible to 
find tho temperature corresponding to any other 
resistance. Temperatures may also be measured by 
properly calibrated thermo-electric junctions. See 
TnBRMO- Electricity. 

The exception to tho usual practice of basing ther- 
mometry on some physical property of a particular 
substance is that known as the thermodynamic or work 
scale of temperature, first proposed by Kelvin. An 
ideal heat engine takes in a certain amount of heat 
from a source of supply, transforms a cerUin fraction 
of this amount into useful work, and passes the re- 
mainder into a receiver. (In the case of tho ordinary 
steam engine tho boiler is tho source and tho condenser 
is the receiver.) The fraction converted into hetit 
depends, not on the substance which conveys the heat, 
but on the temporatnros of receiver and conaenser, and, 
in an ideal engine, these temperatures are in tho same 
ratio as the quantities of heat taken in and given out. 
If all the heat received were transformed into work, 
no heat would be passed into tho receiver, and tho 
temperature of the receiver would be zero on a scale 
which is in no way dependent on the properties of tho 
particular substance used. This is termed tho absolute 
zero, and it corresponds to -273® C. Temperatures 
cannot be determined practically and directly on this 
thermodynamic scale, but it is possible to reduce tem- 
peratures otherwise observed and expressed in other 
scales to the equivalent on that scale. 

Preston, Th^ry of Heat ; Edgar, Heat ; Chatelier 
and Burgess, Measurement of High Temperatures ; 
Maxwell, Theory of Heal. 

TCTRMOPYLJ3 (38® 48' N., 22® 32' E.), pass, from 
Looris to Thessaly, Greece ; scene of famous resistance 
of Spartans under Leonidas against invading Persians, 
480 B.o. ; Antiochus defeated here by Romans, 191 

B.O. 

TH£R0IGNE DE MfiRICOURT, ANNE 
J0S£PHE (1762-1817), handsome Fr. courtesan, who 
during Revolution devoted herself to inciting mob to 
violence ; seized by women, stripped, and flogged, 
1793 ; went mad, 1794. 

T HE ROMORPHA, extinct Reptile (g.v.). 

THEROPITHEGUS, see under CKRCOPiTHECiDiE. 

THESEUS, legendary hero of Attica ; s. of iEgeus 
of Athens ; reared at Troezen, and on reaching maturity 
proceeded to Athens. During tliis journey he showed 
his prowess by slaying various giants and robbers. 
From Athens T. went to Crete along with the seven 


youths and seven maidens who were sent as prey to 
the Minotaur. Ariadne, daughter of Minos, gave him a 
sword and clue by which to overcome the Minotaur. 
Theseus abandon^ Ariadne at Naxos on the home- 
ward voyage. He was subsequently slain by the 
treachery of Lycomedcs. 

THESMOPHORIA, Gk. festival, lasting in all for 
five days ; said by Herodotus to have been imported 
from Egypt ; origin probably thesmoi, ‘ things set 
down, t.e. on the altar,* and phera, ‘I carry * ; celebra^ 
in honour of Demeter Thesmophorus by women ; durii^ 
feast prisoners were released and law courts closed. 
One rite was to throw into caverns flesh or figures of 
pigs in memory of Eubuleus, who, with his herd, was 
engulfed in the chasm through which Pluto carried 
off Persephone (such a chamber with remains has been 
unearthed at Cnidos). The flesh was afterwards 
drawn up and divided among tho worshippers, who, to 
ensure a successful harvest, sowed it in the fields. 
This custom probably represents decay of crops and 
an appeal for their renews. 

J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough (vol. ii.). 

THESPI.S (38® 18' N., 23° 10' E.), ancient city, 
Boeotia, Greece ; noted for its mythological associa- 
tions. 

THESSALONIANS, EPISTLES TO THE, 

chronologically tho earliest of St. Paul’s writings — ^the 
earbost, therefore, of oU Now Testament books; un- 
doubtedly genuine. In /. T. St. Paul writes to 
strengthen the converts in love ; this epistle is specially 
important for its eschatological teaching (4*® et seq.)^ 
wherein ho teaches that at tho Second Advent those 
who are still alivo will be caught up to meet the risen 
dead. II. T. is also eschatological, and expounds the 
doctrine of Antichrist, the man of sin (or lawlessness). 
The epistles represent the earlier stage of St. Paul’s 
theology. 

Milligan, I. and II. TheJisalonians ; Frame in infer- 
national Critical Commentary. 

THESSALY (39® 40' N., 22® 20' E.), N.E. district, 
Greece, lying between iEgcan Sea and Epirus ; surface 
generally level, plain bordered by mountains, which 
include Olympus and Pindua. T. was subdued by 
Philip of Macedon, 344 B.c. ; remained under Macedon 
till 197 B.O., when it had passed into hands of Rome ; 
captured by Turks, 1355, who had to yield most of it 
to Greece, 1881. During tho Turko-Balkan War {q.v.) 
the Greeks invaded Turkish T., and marching through 
it besieged and captured Salonica. 

THETFORD (52® 25' N., 0® 46' E.), town, at junction 
of Thet and Little Ouse, Norfolk and Suffolk, England ; 
breweries ; was capital of East Anglia. Pop. (1911) 
4778. 

THEVENOT, jean DE (1633-07), Fr. Orientalist ; 
b. Paris ; travelled widely in Egypt, Palestine, Persia, 
and India. His Voyages, though superficial in ob- 
servation, contain much interesting information. 

THIAZINES, compounds containing a ring of 1 
nitrogen, 1 sulphur, and 4 carbon atoms ; among 
their derivatives are dyes. 

THIBAUDEAU, ANTOINE GLAIR, GOMTE 

(1766-1854), Fr. politician; pres, of Convention and 
member of Committee of Public Safety ; assisted 
Napoleon, and fled after 1816 ; important Histoire de 
Napolion. > 

THIBAUT IV., Theobald IV. (1201-53), count 
of Champarae and Brie, and kii^ of Navarre, Fr. 
soldier and poet ; admirer of Queen Blanche of 
Castillo, for whom he wrote most of his Chan- 
sons ; went on crusade, 1239 ; poetry graceful and 
delicate. 

THIBAUT, ANTON FRIEDRICH JUSTUS 
(1774-1840), Qev, jurist ; ed. Gottingen, Konigsberg, 
and Kiel; prof, of Civil Law at Kiel, 1798; at Jena, 
180M, and friend of Goethe and Schiller ; at Heidel- 
berg, 1806 ; pub, several important legal works. 

THIBAW (22® 16' N., 97® 28' E.), Shan state, Upper 
Burma ; area, 6090 sq. miles. Pop. 115,000. 

THIBET, see Tibet. 
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THIELT (60° 60' N., 3° 23' E.), town, W. Flanders, 
Belgium ; lace, wool, cotton, linen. Pop. 12,300. 

THIERRY, AMEdEE (1797-1873), bro. of Augus- 
tin ; also historian, but of less importance ; wrote 
books on early Fr. history . 

THIERRY, AUGUSTIN (1795-1860), Fr. his- 
torian ; b. at Blois ; skilled narrator and accurate, as 
far as resources of time pormittod ; set example of 
research into sources of early Fr. history ; blind and 
partially paralysed for Ihiity years, but continued to 
dictate his works. 

THIERS (46* 51' N., 3° 33' E ), town, Puy-de- 
D6me, France ; cutlery. Pop. 13,000. 

THIERS, LOUIS ADOLPHE (1797-1877), Fr. 
statesman and historian. In 1830 T. commenced 
contributions to National which prepared July revolu- 
tion; successively Minister of Interior, of Commerce 
and Public Affairs, and of Foreign Affairs, 1832-36; won 
great influence as epigrammatic speaker and sensible 
politician ; adopted aggressive war- policy — a grave mis- 
take ; pros, of CouncU, 1836 and 1840, when ho became 
Foreign Minister again and encouiaged Mehemet Ali ; 
unfavourable to li^evolution, 1848; opposed Second 
Empire, and after release from imprisonment led 
constitutional opposition. His unwise patriotism 
was largely responsible for the Fraiico-Ger. War, but 
ho atoned by negotiating ‘liberation of tho territory,’ 
1871 ; Pres, of Republic, 1871-73, did good service in its 
organisation against opposition of Gambctta, etc. ; 
dilliiso, partial, often inaccurate historian, but onthusi- 
ftstically received at the time. 

R6muBat, Thiers (Eng. trans., 1892). 

THIOPHENE (C4H4S), a liquid with a faint odour, 
found in benzene extractetl from coal tar. 

THIRLBY, THOMAS (1600-70), bp. of West- 
minster, 1640, Norwich, 1550, Ely, 1654. 

THIRLWALL, GONNOP (1797-1875), Eng. bp. 
and historian ; ed. Charterhouse and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge ; fellow of coll, and ttitor, then barrister ; 
ordained, 1827; liberal theology; author of History 
of Greece bp. of St. David’s, 1840; learnt to preacii 
ill Welsh; supported removal of Jewish disabilities, 
1848, and Irish Church Disestablishment, ISGl) ; buried 
in Westminster Abbey, in same grave with Groto. 

THIRSK (64° 14' N.. 1° 20' W.), market town, N. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England ; manufactures agri- 
cultural implements. 

THIRST, see Hunger and Thirst. 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, sec Article. 

THIRTY YEARS WAR, series of religious 
wars (1618-48). 

Bohemian War, 1618-20. — Bohemian Protestant- ^ 
ism threatened by emperor; Bohemians revolted and, in 
1619, refused to accept Archduke Ferdinand as king, 
electing Frederick V., elector palatine, the * Wint/or 
King * ; Count Thurn, aided by Prot. Union (formed 
1608), won several victories, 1618, and threatened 
Vienna ; but Austria was saved by intervention of 
Catholic League (formed 1609), under its great com- 
mander Tilly ; Prot. states alienated by Frederick’s 
accepting throne. Span, force, under Spinola, invaded 
Palatinate, while Bohemians were finally defeated 
at IFewsef Berg, near Prague, 1020, and ruthlessly 
punished. 

Palatinate War, 1621-24. — Count Mansfeld 
had already served Frederick with his mercenary 
army; joined by Protestant prince, margrave of 
Baden- Durlack, and famous Christian of Brunswick 
(‘friend of God, enemy of priests ’), he defeated Tilly 
at Wiesbach, 1622; but Tilly and Cordova won victories 
of Wimplen and HocUsty conquered Palatinate, and 
put elector to flight; oloctorato bestowed on Maximilian 
of Bavaria. Mansfeld, however, did not disband, and 
ruthless quartering of his soldiery had much to do with 
exhaustion of Germany and Netherlands at close of 
war; he defeated Cordova at Fleurus and relieved 
Borgen-op-Zoom, 1622; Brunswick’s army, however, 
was nearly annihilated by Tilly at Siadttohny 1623, 

Danish Intervention, 1624^-29. — England and 
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I France now began to intervene, England as Prot. country 
and elector palatine being s. -in-law of James I., France 
beoause she was uneasy at Hapsburg successes ; most 
Ger. princes alienated by excesses of Mansfeld, but 
Christian IV. of Denmark insisted on maintaining the 
struggle; James I. sent no substantial aid, though 
Eng. volunteers sailed to aid cause, but Danes, with 
aid of Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick, marched 
south to invade territory of Ijoaguo. Wallenstein, 
Duke of Friedland, brilliant general lately acquired by 
the licague, finally defeated Mansfeld at Dessau, 1626, 
while Tilly conquered Danes, under Christian IV., at 
Luttcr ; Mansfeld made a rapid attack on Austrian 
dominions, but soon afterwards died ; Christian IV. 
was forced to agree to terms of Peace of Lubexk, 1629. 

Swedish IntorvonUon, 1630-36. — Aggression of 
emperor in N. Germany caused (Sweden to take up 
leadership of Prot. resistance, and his Restitution 
Edict as to church lands alienated many of bis own 
party who had acquired monastic spoils. Occasion 
of war was Wallensti'in’s occupation 01 towns of duchy 
of Mecklenburg, granted to him, 1628; he failed in 
siege of (Stralsund, and Swedes overran Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania, 1630. King Gustavus Adolphus ol 
Sweden becomes central figure of war ; Magdeburg 
was sacked by Tilly and Pappenheim, 1631, but 3’illy 
suffered crushing defeat at Breitenfeld, 1031, and on the 
Lc'-ch, 1032 ; Gustavus occupied Munich, but forced by 
Wallenstein to retreat; won great victory, but was 
slain at Lutzen, 1632 ; despite efforts of Oxenstierna, 
Protestants then lost ground ; they formed League 
of Heilbronn, 1633; Wallen8t©^' who wished to end 
war, was murdered, 1634, but Bernnard of Saxe-Weimar, 
now head of Prot. array, suffered crushing defeat at 
Nordlinqen, 1634, and Saxony made peace with 
emperor at Prague, 1636. 

French Intervention, 1636-48. — Entire Lack of 
unity. Sweden retained some of conquests of Gustavus 
Adolphus and defeated imperialists at Wittstock, 1630, 
Breitenfeld, 1642, Janken, 1645, and tlireatencd Vienna. 
Guiding spirit, however, Richelieu ; CondA and 
Turenne invaded Netherlands and poured over Rhine, 
winning great victories at Rocroi and ThionvilUy 1643, 
and Ndrdlivgen, 1646 ; conjunction with Swedes for 
capture of Vienna planned ; Austrians and Bavarians 
(now their only allies) defeated at Zusmarshausen, and 
Condo repelled Span, invasion of France at Lens, 1643 ; 
war ended by Treaty of Wesiphaluiy Oct. 1648. 

THISBE, see PyRAMUs and Thisre. 

THISTLE {Carduus)y genus of plants, order Com- 
positffl ; common specimens are: Scotch T. (Ono- 
pordon acanthium)^ Spear T. {Cirsium lanceolalum)^ 
Plume T. {Cnicus arvensis ) ; national emblem of 
Scotland is no one variety. 

THISTLE, ORDER OF THE, see Knighthood. 

THOkOLY, IMRE, PRINCE (1667-1706), Hun- 
garian soldier and statesman ; led Magyars against 
Emperor Leopold I.; became prince of Upper Hungary ; 
supported Turks against Austria from 1683 onwards ; 
twice imprisoned by 'J'urks ; d. in exile. 

THOLUCK, FRIEDRICH AUGUST GOTTREU 
(1799-1877), Ger. Prot. divine; student of Oriental 
languages; prof, of Theology at Berlin, 1823, and at 
Halle, 1826 ; became leader of evangelical pietism, 
as against orthodoxy and rationalism, laying great 
emphasis on spiritual experience. 

THOMAR (39° 68' N., 8° 29' W.), town, on Nabao, 
Santarem, Portugal ; contains some interesting 
eccicsiastioal buildings. Pop. 7200. 

THOMAS, of Bayeux, abp. of York, 1070 ; A 1100. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, Thomas Hammbrkhn (c. 
1380-1471), Augustinian writer ; b. Kompen, Cologne; 
received orders at the convent of Mount St. Agnes, 
Zwolle. His monastio life was uneventful in the 
extreme, but his communion with his own soul gave 
bii’th to the Imitatio Christiy ono of tho world’s most 
beautiful religious records. 

THOMAS, ARTHUR GORING (1850-92), Eng. 
composer; studied in Paris, 1873, Royal Ac^emy, 
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London, 1877; Esmeralda, Nadeshda (operas); can- 
tata, The Sun-Worshippers, etc. 

THOMAS, CHARLES LOUIS AMBR018E 

(1811-96), Ft. composer; well-known opera, Mignon 
(1866) ; HamUt (1868), Frani;oi8e de Rimini (1882). 

THOMAS, GEORGE HENRY (1816-70), Amer. 
soldier ; commanded in Civil War on Union side, 
winning battle of Mill Springs, 1862 ; played prominent 
part in battles of Stone River and Chickamanga ; 
general of army which stormed Missionary Ridge, 1863 ; 
won decisive battle of Nashville, 1864. 

THOMAS, ST., apostle, mentioned with Matthew 
in Synoptic Gospels; in John doubting Christ’s 
resurrection. Thomas in Aramaic means twin, and in 
Sjrriac legend he is called twin-brother of Our Lord. 
According to doubtful tradition he preached Chris- 
tianity in India. 

THOMAS, SIDNEY GILCHRIST (1860-86), 
Brit, inventor ; b. Canonbury, London ; became a 

S olice court clerk, but studied chemistry. His great 
iseovery was a means of eliminating phosphorus 
from iron by means of the Bessemer converter. 

THOMAS THE RHYMER, Thomas OF Ercil- 
DOUNB (fl. c. 1280), Scot, poet mentioned in Sir Tristrem 
and wrongly supposed author of this romance. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM (1819-90), bp. of Gloucester 
and Bristol, 1861 ; abp. of York, 1862. 

THOMASIUS, CHRISTIAN (1656-1728), Ger. 
jurist ; b. Leipzig ; first lecturer in German tongue, 
Leipzig, 1687 ; wrote Historie der Weishert und Thor- 
heit, etc. 

THOMASVILLE (30° 47' N., 84° W.), city, winter 
resort, capital, Thomas County, Georgia, U.S.A. ; 
lumber industries. Pop. (1910) 6727. 

THOMOMYS, see Pocket Gophebs. 
THOMPSON, FRANCIS (1860-1907). Eng. poet ; 
author of The Hound of Heaven, a poem full of gorgeous 
purple and gold, Sister Songs (1896), New Poems (1897), 
a prose monograph on Shelley. See Meynell, 
Memoir; (1913). 

THOMPSON, SIR HENRY, Bart. (1820-1904), 
Eng. surgeon ; ed. University Coll., London ; prac- 
tise as surgeon in London, specialising in the surgery 
of the bladder and genito-urinaiy system; surgeon 
to Univ. Coll. Hospital (1863), prof, of Clinical Surgorv 
(1866), prof, of Surge^ and Pathology in Royal Coll, 
of Surgeons (1884); first pres, of Cremation Society 
(1874) ; introduced new methods of surgical treat- 
ment, particularly for urinary calculi. In addition 
he was an artist of merit, wrote two novels, promoted 
study of astronomy by giifts of valuable instruments to 
Greenwich Observatory, and made a fine collection of 
old china. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1700-48), Scot, poet; b. 
Ednam, Roxburghshire ; ed. Jedburgh, and Edinburgh 
Univ. ; became tutor in London, 1726 ; held various 
appointments, the chief being Surveyorship of the 
Leeward Island.s ; lived near Richmond. Like 
Coleridge, he lack^ energy and initiative. 

His best-known work, The Seasons, is famous 
historically rather than intrinsically. The poetry of 
the time followed Pope’s ‘ correctness.* T. broke away 
from the couplet and wrote in Spenserian stanza and 
blank verse. The Seasons is not free from artificiality ; 
it is marred by T.’s pseudo-Mil tonic diction, but goes 
straight to nature, and is full of glorious descriptive 
pictures. The Castle of Iridolence is better ;^etry ; 
^tton in Spenserian stanzas it is almost of the nighest 
in poetry. Besides some minor poems T. wrote 
tragedies, e.g. Sophonisba, which are frankly bad. His 
Masque of Alfred contains the song Rule, Britannia. 
MMaulay, James Thomson (Eng. Men of Letters). 
THOMSON, JAMES (1822-92), Brit, physicist 
and engineer ; b. Belfast ; graduated Glasgow ; prof, 
of Engineering, Belfast, then Glasgow ; contribute to 
thermodynamics, hydraulics, and geology. 

THOMSON, JAMES (1834-82), Brit, poet of 
TOBsimism and despair; b. Port-Glasgow. To the 
National Reformer fie contributed his famous poem, 


The City of Dreadful Night, which later he published 
in book form with other sombre poems. 

THOMSON, JOHN (1778-1840), Soot, minter ; 
minister of Duddingston ; best landscapist of nis day. 

THOMSON, JOSEPH (1868-96), Soot, geologist 
and explorer ; geologist on the Central African ezp^i- 
tion for opening up route to northern shore of Victoria 
Nyanza, 1882-^3 ; led expedition to Sekoti, 1886 ; 
explored Atlas Mts., 1888 ; made extensive additions 
to geological, zoological, and botanical knowledge 
of Africa ; pub. various works on Africa. 

THOMSON, SIR JOSEPH JOHN (1866- ), 

Brit, physicist; Nobel prize, 1906; contributions to 
electrical theory. 

THOMSON, THOMAS (1773-1852), Scot, chemist ; 
prof, at Glasgow ; popularise Dalton’s atomic theory, 
investigated atomic weights, and supported Prout’s 
hypothesis. 

THOMSON, WILLIAM, see Kelvin. 

THOR, ancient Norse god. 

THORACIC DUCT, see Lymphatic System. 

THORACOSTRACA, see under Malaoostbaoa. 

THORAX, the upper part of the trunk, containing 
the heart and lungs, and tlivided from the abdomen by 
the diaphragm. 

THORBECKE, JAN RUDOLF (1798-1872), 
Dutch politician ; prof, at Ghent, 1826, Leiden, 1831 ; 
interested in political reform, becoming leader of liberal 
reform party ; wrote Aanteekeningen op den Orondwet ; 
Historische Schetsen. 

THOREAU, HENRY DAVID (1817-62), Amer. 
writer ; b. Concord, Mass. ; ho graduated at Harvard 
and became a teacher. In 1839 he made a voyage down 
the Concord, and later recorded his experiences in 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers. In 1845 
ho retired to the seclusion of a shanty in the woods 
at Walden, and there wrote his masterpiece, Walden. 

THORFINN KARLSEFNI (fl. 1000), Norse ex- 
plorer ; voyaged as trader from Iceland to Greenland ; 
thence to ‘ Markland ’ — Newfoundland, and Nova 
Scotia, with large contingent in three vessels ; at- 
tempted colonisation with part of the company. 

THORIUM (Th= 232-4), rare, radioactive metal, 
allied to cerium, obtained from thorianite (Ceylon) 
and monazite sand (Brazil). S.G. ll’O; burns in air. 
Oxide, ThOa, forms salts : ThCl^, Th(S04)a, also 
KaThF«. 

THORN (63° 3' N., 18° 36' E.), fortified town, on 
Vistula, W. Prussia ; manufactures iron ; trade in 
grain ; was a flourishing Hanso town in Middle Ages ; 
birthplace of Copernicus. Pop. (1910) 46,227. 

THORNABY-ON-TEES (64° 39' N., 1° 19' W.), 
town, on Tees, N. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; iron- 
works; shipbuilding yards. Pop. (1911) 18,605. 

THORN-APPLE {Datura), genus of plants, order 
Solanacese; Common T. {D. stramonium) yields 
daturin, a drug used in asthma ; Soft- Haired T. (D. 
metel) was used by Thugs to overpower victims ; 
Red T. {D. sanguinea) is used by Peruvian Indiana 
as an intoxicant. 

THORNBACK, see under Rays. 

THORNE (53° 37' N., 0° 58' W.), town, on Don. 
Yorkshire, England ; manufactures boats, agricul- 
tural implements. Pop. (1911, rural district) 8782. 

THORNHILL.HI) (63° 40' N., 1° 37' W.) town, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; manufactures woollens. 
Pop. (1911, registration district) 1 1,305. (2) (55° 16' N., 
3° 46' W.) village, Dumfwesshire, Scotland ; quarries. 

THORNHILL, SIR JAMES (1676-1734), Enff. 
painter ; painted St. Paul’s dome, ^rts of Greenwicn 
Hospital and Hampton Court. 

THORNY DEVIL, see under Lizards. 

THORNYCROFT, WILLIAM HAMO ( 1860- ), 
Brit, sculptor; made his first success with Artemis, 
1880. The portrait statues of General Gordon, in ^a- 
falgar Square, and of John Bright, at Rochdale, are his. 

THORWALDSEN, BERTEL (1770-1844), Dan. 
sculptor ; practised his art chiefly in Rome ; excelled 
in classical and mythological subjects, 
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THOU, JACQUES AUGUSTE DE (1553<1617), 
Fr. historian; famous scholar of XVI. cent. His 
Vniveraal History, written in Latin, embraces politics, 
war, manners, sciences, arts; learned, impartial, and 
conscientious. His son, Fran 9 ols- Auguste (1607-42), 
was implicated in plot against Richelieu, and, although 
guiltless, was executed with his friend Cinq-Mars. 

THOUARS (47® N., 0® 16' W.), town, on Thouct, 
Deux-Sdvres, France ; manufactures furniture ; trade 
in wine. Pop. 6300. 

THOURET, JACQUES GUILLAUME (1746-94), 
Fr. Girondist and political writer. 

THOUROUT (61® 3' N., 3° 4' K . ), town, W. Flanders, 
Belgium ; linen and hats. Pop. 10,600. 

THRACE (41® 25' N., 26® 30' K.), name applied in 
ancient times to extensive district N. of Macedonia, 
and given by Romans to province between ]5alkans on 
N. and dSgean Sea and Sea of Marmora on S. ; siuface 
mountainous ; drained by Maritza. T. came under 
domination of Macedon, c. 368 n.c., and passed under 
control of Rome, 133 B.o. ; becamo Rom. province, 
46 A.D. ; taken by Turks in XIV. cent. Scene of 
several battles in the Turco-Balkan War (^.v.). 

THRASTMACHUS, see SoPillSTS. 

THREAD, see Yaen. 

THREAD WORMS, see Nematoda. 

THREAT, if with intent to obtain goods or pro- 
perty, is punishable by law by from three years to penal 
servitude for life, according to degree of violence. 

THREE RIVERS (46® 21' N., 72® 29' E.), city, 
at junction of St. Maurice and St, Lawrence, Quebec, 
Canada; exports lumber, grain, cattle. Pop. (1911) 
14,441. 

THRESHING-MACHINES are used to separate 
the Main from the straw, and to remove the husks or 
chair. The process was carried out in early times 
by rolling the cereal under heavy rollers, by treading 
it out with oxen, or by boating it with sticks or flails ; 
now done by mills operated by steam or water. In all 
machines the same principle is involved — the boating 
of the cereal by a revolving ridged roller so that the 
grain is separated from the straw and may bo sieved 
off. It is then winnowed, and grain, chaff, and straw 
are delivered separately. 

THRIFT (,4rm6ria), genus of plants, order Plumba- 
ginacese; Common T. (^4. vulgaris) is Sen Pink of Brit, 
garden borders. 

THRING, EDWARD (1821-87), Eng. education- 
ist ; app. headmaster of Uppingham, 1863. His high 
moral calibre, honourable example, and indefatigable 
energy were invaluable to his school ; pub. Ths Theory 
and Fractice of Teaching (1883). 

THRIPS, see Thysanoptbra- 

THROAT, part of neck in front of vertebral column, 
containing pharynx, oesophagus or gullet, larynx, 
trachea or windpipe. 

THROCKMORTON, FRANCIS, ThrOOMOBTON 
(1664-84), Eng. conspirator ; executed for share in plot 
for Span, invasion of England and restoration of 
Roman Catholicism. 

THROCKMORTON, SIR NICHOLAS, ThbOQ- 
MORTON (1616-71), Eng. diplomatist; fought at 
Pinkie; imprisoned for share in Wyatt’s conspiracy 
under Mary ; ambassador to Franco and Scotland 
under Elizabeth ; imprisoned for assisting northern 
earls, 1669. 

THRUSH FAMILY {Turdidee), large family of 
Perching Birds, with 600 species distributed through- 
out the world. They are characterised by their long, 
slender, somewhat Battened bills, slightly notched 
near the point — adapted for the soft animal or in- 
sectivorous food upon which they live. Their colour- 
ing is subdued, but the songs of some are surpassed by 
none in birdland. Many are residents throughout the 
year in Britain, such as the Blackbird ^urdus 
merula), the Sono- and Missel- or MiSTLETOB-THRCSn 
(T. musicus and viscivorous), the Robin or Rbdbbbast 
{Eriihacus rtibeeula), and the Hedge Accentor or 
Hedge Sparrow {Aece^itor modularis). Others visit 


Britain in summer for nesting purposes, among these 
being the Nioutinqalb {tlrilhacus luseinia), the 
Redstart {RuticiUa phanicurus), the Wbeatbab 
(Saxicola), Widnchat and Stonbohat (Praiieola), 
and Ring Ousel (Turdus torquatus), A few, for 
example the Redwing (T. iliacus). Fieldfare (T. 
pilaris), and Blub Throat (Erithacus suecicus), simply 
winter in the Brit. Isles. 

THUCYDIDES (c. 460-400 B.O.), Gk. historian; 
b. Athens of eupatrid parents, Olorus and Hege8ipyle» 
and kinsman of Cimon. T. was a distinguished solmer 
as well as scholar, possessed gold mines in Thrace, 
suffered from plague during siege of Athens, 430, was 
one of ten stralcgi, 424. DeputcSl to relieve Amphipolis, 
besieged by Brasidas, he failed, and despite successful 
defence of Eion, was banished, not returning for twenty 
years; died before close of Peloponnesian War (g.v.), 
which was main fact of his life. His history of the 
Peloponnesian War goes down to 411. It is the first 
hist, work in modern sense of term. His predecessor 
Herodotus, * the father of history,* was quite un- 
critical of legends. Before Thucydides* time Greeks 
did not distinguish between myth and history. T. 
was scrupulous about sources of information, and laid 
down rules of accuracy and impartiality ; trust- 
worthiness accepted as absolute (with exception of 
small school, now silent) ; great literary gifts of 
poetical feeling and elegance, conception of political 
science which has never become antiquated. The long 
speeches made by his characters wore invented, a 
custom followed by historians till modem times. 

Collins, Thucydides, 

THUGS, N. Ind. professional murderers (usually by 
strangling) ; originally a caste ; first generally known 
ISOO—after an existence of 600 years ; slew their 
victims in honour 0 ! the goddess Kali, wife of Siva, 
and retained the plunder ; finally suppressed by Brit. 
Government, 1840. 

THUGUT, JOHANN AMADEUS FRANZ DE 
PAULA, BARON (1736-1818), Austrian statesman ; 
entered Austrian diplomatic service, and while at Con- 
stantinople acquired Bukowina for Austria ; afterwards 
sent on diplomatic missions to France, Italy, and Bel- 
mum ; became Foreign Minister, 1793 ; Chancellor of 
State, 1794. His chief object was to increase Austrian 
dominions. His selfish policy aroused anger in other 
European nations, and he had to retire in 1801. 

THUIN (60® 22' N., 4® 16' E), town, on l^mbre, 
Hainaut, Belgium ; ironworks ; shipbuilding-vards. 
Pop. 6600. 

THUJA, see Arbor ViTiE. 

THUMB, TOM, see Dwarf. 

THUMBSCREW, see Torturb. 

THUN (46® 46' N., 7® 38' E.), town, on Aar, canton 
Bern, Switzerland. Pop. 7540. 

THUN, LAKE OF (46® 46' N., 7® 38' E.), in 
canton Bern, Switzerland, traversed by Aar ; length, 
11 i miles. 

THUNDER, see METEOROLOGY (AtMOSPHBEIC 
Electricity). 

THUN-HOHENSTEIN, Austrian noble family; 
lived at Tetschon. Bohemia, for more than 200 years ; 
wealthy and conspicuous in public service. Fried - 
RICH (1810-81), ambassador at Berlin and Petersburg, 
Franz Anton, gov. of Bohemia, 1889-96. I^kopold 
(1811-88), Minister of Education and Religion, 1849-60, 
social reformer ; supporter of Bohemian autonomv. 

THURET, GUSTAVE ADOLPHE (1817-76), 
Fr. botanist : b. Paris ; studied law, which he abandoned 
in favour of botanical science; travelled in Turkey, 
Syria, and Egypt ; contributed much information on 
Cryptogams, especially Algce ; wrote Notes algologiques 
and Etudes phycologiques (both published posthumously). 
Biographical note by Borne t, his colleague, appeal^ 
in Annales des sciences naturelles (1876). 

THURGAU (47® 33' N., 9® 6' E.), N.E. canton, 
Switzerland ; area, 381 sq. miles ; surface ^nerally 
undulating ; drained by Thur, a tributi^ of Rhine ; 
capital, Frauen feld ; agriculture is principal industry ; 
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live stock is raised, dairy-farming earned on ; fruit 
and wine produced ; manufactures leather, woollens, 
cottons, embroidery ; most of inhabitants are Pro- 
testants ; was organised as canton of Swiss Con- 
federation in 1803. Voj). (1910) 134.917. 

THURIBLE, Gk. word used in R.C. Church for 
conser. 

THURIX, ThOrittm (39° 40' N., 16° 22' E.), ancient 
city, on Gulf of Tarentum, near ancient Sybaris, Magna 
Greocia ; founded by Gk. colonists, 443 b.c. 

THURINGIA, Thtirinoen, region bounded by the 
Werra, Saalo, Herz Mts., and Thuringian Forest ; 
loosely, embracing vSaxe-Weimar, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxo-Altenburg, two Sohwarzburg 
and two Reuss principalities, and fragments of Prussia, 
Saxony, and Bavaria. T. came under Frankish rule, 
VI. cent. ; often split up and reunited ; Louis the 
Springer (d. 1123) made the Wartburg {q.v.) seat of 
Thuringian margraves ; passed to Saxony with Ernestine 
branch of Wettins, 1487 ; Prussian since 1816. 

THURINGIAN FOREST, Thurinoerwald (50° 
46' N., 10° 40' E.), range of hills, Germany; highest 
point, Grosser Beerberg, 3225 ft. 

THURLES (62° 4P N., 7° 48' W.), market town, 
Tipperary, Ireland ; abp.’s see (R.C.); scene of defeat 
of Irish by Danes, X. cent. Pop. 39(>0. 

THURLOE, JOHN (1016-68), Eng. politician; 
Sec. of State under Cromwell, 1662 ; controlled postal 
and intelligence departments ; opposed Restoration. 

THURLOW, EDWARD THURLOW, 1ST 
BARON (1731-1806), Eng. state.sman ; made his 
name by powerful speeches in Douglas peerage case 
and other lawsuits ; became successively Solicitor- 
General, Attorney - General, Lord Chancellor of 
England ; held Great Seal under three administrations ; 
retired in 1792. 

THURN UND TAXIS, see Taxis, Trurn itni). 

THURSDAY ISLAND (10° 33' S., 142° 10' E.), 
small island. Prince of Wales group, Torres Strait, 
Queensland ; pearl fisheries. 

THURSO (58° 36' N., 3° 31' W.), seaport, on 
Thurso Bay, Caithness, Scotland ; exports flagstones. 
Pop. (1911) 3336. 

THURSTAN, abp. of York, 1114; died 1140; 
disputed primacy of Sec of Canterbury. 

THYME {Thymtis\ genus of plants, order Ijabiatae ; 
Common T. {T. imlgaris) of gardens has a stronger 
fragrance than Wild T. {T. Serp^/llvni). 

THYMUS GLAND, temporary ductless gland, con- 
sisting of right and left lobes, at base of neck and top 
of chest ; largest in second year, and disappears about 
pul)eiiiy ; sometimes persists in adult life. 

THYROID (Gk. Thuroeides, shield-shaped), term 
apphed to the largest cartilage of the larynx, and 
also to the large ductless gland on the lower part of the 
front of the neck, a two-lobcd structure connected by 
an isthmus acro.s8 the front of the trachea. The gland 
is well supplied by blood vessels, the most important 
being the superior t. artery, a branch of the external 
carotid. The gland is composed of minute cavities, 
lined with cubical colls, and filled with an insoluble 
gelatinous material, while in the walls of the cavities the 
small blood vessels anastomose freely. 1’he function 
of the gland is not ^et precisely known, but it has been 
shown that if it is excised mucous degeneration is 

E roducod in various tissues of the body, accompanied 
y derangement of the nervous system. Myxordewa 
(q.v.) and Cretinism (q.v.) are conditions due to ab- 
sence or great diminution of the gland or its internal 
secretion, while in the condition of Goitre, (q.v.) the 
gland is enlarged. Preparations are made from the 
fresh or dried gland and used medicinally in the treat- 
ment of the above conditions. 

THYROSTRACA, see Entomostraca. 
THYSANOPTERA, 'J’liRirs, an order of minute 
insects with small, round bodies, usually loss than a 
tenth of an inch long, furnished with f<nir very narrow 
fringed wings, or without wings. They live on soil 
amongst plants, on flowers, bark, or amongst fungi, 


and ocoasionally do damage to com and onions, by 
sucking the forming grains and buds, piercing the 
surfaces to extract the plant j uices. There is no sudden 
change from larva to adult, for the former resembles 
the latter, but without wings, and feeds similarly. 
After a few moults the fully developed stage is reached. 

THYSANOZOON, a Tubbbllabian Worm (fl.v.). 

TIAN-SHAN MOUNTAINS, Orlestial Moun- 
tains (c. 43° 30' N., 79° to 96° E.), moimtain system, 
Central Asia, stretching N.E. from the Pamir towards 
Gobi Desert, and separating Russ, from Chin. Turke- 
stan ; the mountains are N. boundary of great Central 
Asian plateau, and form watershed between basin of 
Tarim on the S.E. and basins of Balkash and Syr- 
darya on N.W. Consist of numerous parallel ridges 
throughout, and reach an extreme height of c. 23,000 ft. 
in Khan Tengri, not far from which the two ranges of 
Kirgizin-ala-Tau and Kungi-ala-Tau enclose Issyk-Kul 
Lake and the river Narym. In province of Kansu 
range contains volcanic peaks of Turfan, Hochan, and 
Pidjan. Rivers having their source in the range are 
the Narym, Hi, Tarim, Zarafshan, Syrdarya. The T. 
rise to great distance above snowhne ; many vast 
glaciere ; forest below, region of perpetual snow. 
Chief pass is Terok in >S.W., between Kashgar and 
Ferghana. 

TIARA, triple crown of the pope ; a high cap of 
gold cloth, encircled by throe coronets, and surmounted 
by a cross of gold ; second coronet added about 
106.5, third about 1365; symbolises authority as 
‘ father of princes,’ ‘ ruler o^ the M'orld,’ and Vioar 
of Christ. 

TIARET (35° 20' N., r 18' E.), town, Oran, 
Algeria, on site of the Rom. Tingurtia ; agricultural 
trade. Pop. 6000. 

TIBBU, Tkbu, nomads of E. Sahara ; estimated at 
70,000, and spread over area of 300,000 sq. miles ; 
include Teclas, Dasas, Bedeyat, Zoghawa, and Bui- 
zoda ; Muhammadan in religion ; actively engaged on 
caravan routes across the Sahara. 

TIBER (41° 44' N., 12° 14' E.), chief river of central 
Italy ; rises in Tuscan Apennines ; passes Perugia, 
Orvicto, Rome, Ostia, and enters Mediterranean ; 
length, 260 miles ; navigable to confluence with Nera. 

TIBERIAS (32° 47' N., 36° 33' E.) (modern 
Tabariya), ancient town, on Sea of Galileo, Palestine; 
founded by Herod Antipas in I. cent. a.d. ; was long 
a great centre of Jewish learning ; taken by Saladin, 
1187. 

TIBERIUS, Claudius Nero (42 b.c. -37 a,d.), 
second Rom. emperor ; s. of T. Claudius Nero, Rom. 
officer, and of Livia, who afterwards ra. Octavianus 
(Augustus) ; became qusestor, 23 b.c. ; aided Tigranes 
in Armenia, 20 ; praetor, 17 ; with Drusus, reduced 
Rhmtia and Vindelicia to submission, 16 ; consul, 
13 ; suppressed Pannonian rebellion, 12-9 B.c. ; divorced 
Vipsania Agrippina to marry Julia, the licentious dau. 
of Augustus, 1 1 ; withdrew to Rhodes, 6 ; wife ban- 
ished from Rome, 2 b.c. 

T. returned in 2 a,d. and was adopted by Augustus ; 
waged war against Maroboduus of Bohemia, 6 ; sup- 
pressed risings in Pannonia and Dalmatia, 6-9 ; m 
9 a.d. occurred total destruction of Varus’s army by 
Germans, whereupon T. twice invaded Germany ; sncc. 
as emperor, 14 ; suppressed various risings in early 
part of reign ; warred against Numidia and later 
against Parthia. His later years were marked by 
plots, suspicions, and murders. Many of his relatives 
and friends were put to death ; withdrew to Caprete, 
leaving conduct of affairs to Sejanns, whom, however, 
ho ultimately mit to death for treason ; said to have 
been insane. Tacitus, upon whom we rely for details, 
is strongly biased against T. and is probably grossly 
unfair. 

TIBESTI (19° N., 18° E.), mountainous region. 
Central Sahara, Africa ; inhabited by the Tibbu, 

TIBET, Thibet (c. 27° 30' to 39° N., 79° to 102° E.), 
country included in empire of China, Central Asia ; 
stretches from frontiers of China to Pamir, with 
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Himalayaa on S. and Kuen-lun, Akka Tag, and Altyn> 
Tag on N. ; area, 463,200 sq. miles. 8ur&oe generally 
consiats of high mountainB, plateaux, and great rolling 
plains traversed by long ridges of hills ; and the great 
elevation of the whole country is its most remarkable 
physioal characteristic. The highest peaks include 
Ulug-Mustagh (25,300 ft.), Aling-Gangri, and T'a- 
Chhab Gangri (c. 23,000 ft.). In the W. are desert 
lands. The great river of T. is the Tsang-po, length, 
1300 miles, which traverses the country, and forms 
head-waters of the Brahmaputra ; other rivers are the 
head streams of the Ganges, Indus, Sutlej, Yang-tse- 
Kiang, Hoang-Ho, Mekong, and Salwin. There are 
many lakes, including Horpa Ts’o, Man^sa Ts’o, 
Bakka Namur Nor, and Ike Namur Nor, in N.W. ; 
Koko Nor in N.B., Tengri Nor in S. centre, Manasaro- 
war in S.W. and Yamdok Ts’o to S.S.W. of Lhasa. 


Hot springs frequently occur, and are one of most 
noteworthy features of the country. The climate is 
very severe, and there is a groat want of moisture in 
the air, which renders the fall of rain and snow very 
small ; in summer intense heat by day is followed by 
great cold at night. Flora includes such character- 
istic plants as the delphinium, pedioularis, astragalus, 
ranunculus, gentian, saxifrage. Fauna includes wolves, 
bears, lynxes, foxes, yaks, goats, antelopes, rodents, 
and numerous animals peculiar to T. 

History. — T. was inoluded in the dominions of 
Jenghiz and Kublai Khans, the latter of whom granted 
the chief power to the lama Phagspa in 1270. In 16‘15 
sovereign power was granted by Kushri Khan, con- 
queror of T., to the Dalai -Lamas, who have continued 
to rule the country until the present time. Chin, 
control over foreign affairs dates moin 1720 ; and until 
1903 T. remained practically unknown to Europeans, 
who were forbidden on pain of death to enter the 
country. Expeditions were from time to time and at 
groat risk undertaken by various travellers, among 
whom Przevalski, Rookhill, Bower, and Sven Hedin 
may be mentioned ; while a number of * pundits * 
from India carried out geographical surveys whereby 
a considerable amount of information concerning the 
country was obtained. 

In 1903 Colonel Younghusband was sent at the head 
of a mission to Lhasa to secure the obsorvanoe by the 
Tibetans of the terms of the Anglo-Chin. treaty of 
1890 ; he reached Lhasa in 1004 and an agreement 
was signed by which facilities for trade between T. and 
Brit. India were granted by the Tibetans, A dispute 
with China oocun^ in 1909, and Lhasa was taken by 
a Chin, force, upon which the Dalai-Lama tied to India ; 
deposed by the Chinese. The Tibetans forthwith rose 
against the Chinese, gained some successes, and peti- 
tioned the Dalai-Lama to return (June 1912). Inter- 
vention by the Brit, government prevented more 
bloodshed, but matters are still unsettled. 

Government. — The Dalai-Lama is still nominally 
the head of the government, and exercises his authority 
through a regent appointed by China ; but it is said 
that the government of China intends to exorcise 
gieater control over the affairs of T. than has hitherto 
been the oase, although at present (1913), owing to the 
lack of a strong central authority, she has little in- 
fluence over outlying provinces. 

The capital is Lhasa (^.t;.), and the markets open to 
Brit, traders are at Yatung, Gyantze, and Gartok. 
The Tibetans are of Mongoloid stock and are of good 
physique ; they are generally olassiflod in two divisions, 
dwellers in towns and villages, and a number of 


nomadic and pastoral tribes ; among the former, 
polyandry is customary, but the nomads are generally 
monogamous ; in some parts of E. and E. central T, 


polygamy is practised. 
7^ principal industr 


The principal industry is agriculture ; barley, wheat, 
various vegetables and fruits are cultivated, and sheep, 
yakj3, pigs, camels, and buffaloes are reared. Minerals 
found include salt, gold, borax ; various precious 
stones occur ; important industries are weaving, 
knitting, pottery-making, and metal working. Trade 


is chiefly with China and India, the prinolpal exports 
being skins, wool, precious stones, live stock. Chief 
religion is Lamaism, a corrupt form of Buddhism. Pop. 
c. 6,600,000. 

Sandberg, Exploration of Tibet (1904) ; Tibet and 
the Tibetans (1906); Grenard, Tibet (1904); Candler, 
The Unveiling of Lhasa (1906) ; Sven Hedin, Adven* 
lures in Tibet (1904). 

TIBETO-BURMAN LANGUAGES, an im- 
portant family of Indo-Chinese languages spoken in 
India ; comprises series of dialects spoken from Tibet 
to Burma, and from Baltistan to ('bin. provinces, 
Szechuan and Yunnan, by c. 20 million ^ople, all 
Mongolians. Principal groups — Tibetan, mmalaya, 
North Assam, Bodo, Naga, Kaohin, Kuki-Chin, 
Burmese ; chief characteristics — real verb wanting ; 
usual word arrangement — subject, object, verb; tones 
used as in Chinese ; rich vocabulary, defleient in 
words expressing abstract ideas. 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii. 

TIBULLUS, ALBIUS (c. 64-19 B.O.), Rom. poet ; 
became friend of Messala, under whom he saw military 
service, 29 ; returned to Romo to devote himself to 
literary pursuits ; intimate with Vergil and Ovid ; joined 
Messiila in a voyage to Asia, but oompelled to return 
through illness. Quintilian gives him highest place 
among elegiac poets ; style is graceful and mellifluous ; 
its lack of dramatic force is redeemed by a vein of 
melanoholy. His first book of elegies was inspired by 
Planoia, a married woman whom he calls Delia ; the 
second by * Nemesis,’ a courtesan. The authenticity 
of most of the third and the whole of the fourth book 
is extremely doubtful. 

TIBUR (41* 68' N., 12* 46' E.) (modern TrvoLi), 
ancient town, on falls of Anio, Latium, Italy ; favourite 
residence of many distinguished Romans. 

TIBURTINA, VIA (41* 66' N., 12* 35' E.), ancient 
highway, Italy, leading from Rome to Tibur. 

TICHBORNE CASE, THE.— Arthur Orton (1829- 
98), a butcher in Australia, laid claim to the Tichbomo 
estates (worth about £24,()00 a year) on the death of 
Sir Alfred Tiohbome, 1866, and came forward as Sir 
Alfred's bro., supposed to have been lost at sea ; was 
acknowledged by the dowager Lady Tiohbome ; non- 
suited on his oUim (which lasted 103 days, 1871-72). 
Orton was then tried for perjury and forgery, con- 
victed, and sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude. 

TICINO.— (1) (46* 20' N., 8* 46' E.) S.E. canton, 
Switzerland ; area, 1088 sq. miles ; surface is mountain- 
ous in N., sloping to plain of Lombardy in S. ; watered 
by Ticino and its ailluents ; contains part of Lakes 
Maggioro and Lugano ; capital, Bellinzona ; produces 
olives, graj^es.and other fruits, cereals, tobacco, silk, 
wine ; language, It^vlian ; chief religion, R.C. ; con- 
stituted a canton of Swiss Confederation, 1803. * Pop. 
(1910) 166, 166. (2) Tessin (45® 14' N., 9® E.) (ancient 
Ticinus), river, Switzerland and Italy; rises in Mt. St. 
Gothard ; joins the Po, near Pavia. 

TICINUM (45® 10' N., 9® 10' E.) (modern Pavia), 
ancient city, on Tioinum, Gallia Transpadana ; said 
by Pliny to have been founded by the Lievi and 
Marioi ; an important city under the Romans ; in 
572 taken by the Lombards, who made it their capital. 

TICKET-OF-LEAVE. — Prisoners released from 
penal servitude before the completion of their term 
oil the licence of the Home Sec. are released on a 
ticket-of-leave. This licence is forfeited if the prisoner 
fails to report himself to the police according to the 
conditions of release, or if he is convicted of another 
offence before the ticket-of*leavo has expired. 

TICKNOR, GEORGE (1791-1871), Amer. writer; 
b. Boston. During his travels in Europe he met many 
of the leading men of his age, and his journal is full 
of valuable reininisoenoes. The History of Spanish 
Literature it his chef d'oeuvre. 

TICKS, see Mites and Ticks. 

TICONDEROGA (43® 60' N., 73® 30' W.), town, 
on outlet of Lake George, Efis«x C'ounty, New York, 
U.fc).A. ; manufactures paper-pulp ; captured flroin 
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Britiih by Americans, 1775 ; retaken by British, 1777 
and 1780. Pop. (1910) 2476. 

TIDE, the p^odio rise {jlow) and fall (e6&) of the 
sea. Nbwton was the first to theorise on the causes of 
t*8 and fitted them into liis gravitation theory. Ills 
explanation is simple. The earth must bo imagined 
as consisting of a solid sphere, surrounded by a layer 
of water of uniform depth. This body is attracted by 
the moon. The resultant attraction on the solid earth 
core is the same as if the whole of its mass were con- 
centrated at the centre (C). If points A and B on the 
earth and in the line joining the centres of the earth 
and moon, M, be taken, obviously the attraction at A 
(nearest the moon) is greater, and at B (on the other 
side of the earth) less than that at C. Conscqtiently, 
as the water is free to move relatively to the solid 
earth, it is heaped up at A, and haiiga away, as it wore, 
from the earth at B. 

To compensate for this, depressions take place at D 
and B (on a line at right angles to the line through 
the centre of the moon and A, C, and B), and the water 
as a whole thus takes the shape of a prolate spheroid 
(the figure obtained by the revolution ot an ellipse about 
its major axis). Further, as the earth rotates (about 
an axis through G perpendicular to the paper) each 
point on its surface, such as A, will in turn come into 
line with the moon, resulting in a tidal wave travelling 
round the earth, the two crests of the wave always 
pointing directly towards and away from the moon. 
Were the moon always in the same position at M, two 
high and two low t’s would take place in exactly 24 
hours, but while the earth performs one rotation, the 
moon will have moved to some position such as M', 
during the course of its revolution about the earth, 
with the result that A will not ex^x^rience a high t. 
when it has returned to its original position, but when 
it has moved to another position, F. Consequently, high 
t’s follow each other at intervals of 12 lirs. 27 mins, 
(iialf a lunar day), and similarly with low t's. 

The sun causes a similar result, but owing to its much 
greater distance from the earth, its effect is only about 
^th that caused by the moon. If there were no moon, 
we should still have t*8, though much smaller than thoso 
actually experienced — ^high t’s at noon and midnight, 
and low t’s at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. The actual t’s are 
the resultant effects produced by both sun and moon. 
At New and Full m ^oou (when the moon is in the 
same straight line as the sun) these effects are in the 
same direction, and very high and low t’s, called spring 
tides, are the result, while during the Isl and 3rd quarters 
(when the centre of the moon is at right angles to the 
line joining the centres of the sun and earth) the effects 
of the sun and moon are in opposition to each other, 
and low t’s, called neap tides, obtain, the ratio of the 
heights of spring to neap t’s being about 8 to 3. 

14ie explanation just briefly sketched is known as 
the Statical or Equilibrium Theory, as the water is 
supposed at ovorv moment to take up a position of 
equilibrium. Altnough acceptable as an explanation, 
it is inadmissible as a scientific theory, since calcula- 
tions based on it are utterly falsified by observations. 
It was left to Laplaob to take the next step. In his 
Mieanique cHeste he showed that the problem was not 
statical, but d^amioal. His theory involves much 
mathematics oi an advanced order, but the important 
points of difference may bo summarised thus : 
Newton’s assumption of a layer of water surrounding 
the solid earth was unjustifiable. Further, he took no 
notice of the distribution of the land masses or of the 
varying depths of the ocean affecting the velocity 
of the tidal wave. Ijaplace assumed a canal round 
the earth’s equator, took into account tho attraction 
of masses of water on neighbouring masses, and also 
the fact that daring 12 hours tho water has not time 
to take up a position of equilibrium, but that after 
tending towards such a position it runs beyond it — 
shoots past the mark like a pendulum in its swing— 
and as a cousequenco tidal phenomena are greatly 
magnified owing to the inertia of the water. Since 


Laplace’s time it has also been proved that ts are 
affected by winds and atmospheric pressure. 

The height and manner of motion of t’s vary greatly. 
In the open ocean tho t. is from 3 to 8 ft. in height and 
is a mere up-and-down movement ; in landlocked seas 
it is hardly perceptible ; in naiTow channels the tidal 
wave is one of translation, tho water moving up tho 
channel for a period and then down, the rise oeing 
greatest in inlets with broad openings and narrowing 
away from tho sea ; in river channels tho interval 
between high and low water decreases in length with 
distanoe from the mouth, and when this interval 
becomes very short indeed, a bore is the result — the t. 
rushing up the river in the form of a wall of water. 

No general means has so far boon discovered for con- 
structing a tide table for a port in the same way as an 
astronomical almanac can bo drawn up. Tidal pre- 
dictions are made, but only after a series of accurate 
observations have been obtained at the port itself, by 
moans of a tide gauge, an instrument which auto- 
matically records on a revolving drum tho height of 
water at any time of day. These records are analysed 
into elements which arc tho results of various causes, 
and from such analysis predictions of great accuracy 
as to times and heights of t’s are then made for tho 
following year or two. Lord Kelvin, in 1872, sug- 
gested a method for constructing a tide table by 
mechanical means — a suggestion which resulted in tho 
construction of a Tide Predicting Machine, now in uso 
at many places. 

The effects of t’s on tho world itself are noteworthy. 
It is obvious that a resistance is offered to the motion 
of tho tidal wave, and although its effect is very small 
indeed, it must, in tho course oi ages, result in increasing 
tho length of the day. Tho enormous t’s which must 
have been produced by tlio earth on tho moon’s 
surface are supposed to aooo\mt for an ultimate reduc- 
tion in the period of tho latter body’s axial rotation, 
until it corresponded with tho period of revolution 
about tho earth, in which event the same face of the 
satellite is always prosontod to the earth, resulting in 
bringing tho tidal spheroid to rest and removing ony 
further frictional resistance. The moon’s action on 
the eartli produces a reaction on tho moon, having tho 
effect of slowly pushing that body farther away from 
us. Tracing this effect back, there must have been 
a time when the moon was very close to the earth and 
when tho t’s then raised on the earth’s surface were 
sufficient at high water to submerge the Brit. Isles 
and at ebb to leave tho Eng. Channel dry. Such t’s 
would sufficiently account for certain geological obser- 
vations which had long puzzled scientists as to how such 
stupendous work could have been performed witliin 
admissible time by ordinary denuding agencies. 

According to Lord Kelvin, if the earth wore a fluid 
mass, surrounded by a tliin crust of only about 20 to 
30 miles’ thickness, tlio earth itself would be sufficiently 
elastic to so give under tho moon’s attraction that tho 
rise and fall of water would bo nil relatively to tho 
earth. 'I’he prosonco of t’s, he thought, proved the 
earth as a whole to be very rigid throughout — more 
so than glass or steel. That there are actual tidal 
distortions in the crust of tho earth itself has now been 
proved and tho amount measured, and, while the 
theory Kelvin rejected must be admitted in some 
form, the earth’s effective rigidity has been shown 
(e.g. by tho rate of travel of the first tremors of an 
earthquake) to bo, as he thought, similar to that of the 
hardest steel. 

Tho power of tho t’s is enormous, and various sug- 
gestions have been made in recent times for harnessing 
this practically inexhaustible store of energy for tho 
purpose of putting it to man's service — suggestions 
which have, however, not yet materialised into any 
practical form. 

Q. H. Darwin, Tides, 

TIDORE (0® 46' N., 127® 20' B.), small volcanic 
island, Malay Archipelago, belonging to the Dutch. 
Pop. 9000. 
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TlBGXp JOHANN LUDWIG (1773-1863), Ger. 
mi and noyelist; b. Berlin; wrote Dichterleben, 
die Verlobunff, Dee Lebene Vber/luee (novels), Lcben 
und Tod der heiligen Oenoveva (dramatio poem), Der 
Geetie/eUe Kater (satirical drama), eto. ; edit. Sohlegers 
trans. of Shakespeare. 

TIEDEMANN, FRIEDRICH (1781-1861), Oer. 
anatomist ; prof, of Anat. and ZooL at Landshut ; of 
Anat. and Physiology at Heidelberg, 1816 ; performed 
important researches on brain development. 

tiEL (61* 63' N., 6® 27' B.), town, on Waal, Gelder- 
land, Netherlands ; manufactures agrioultural machin- 
ery; active commerce. Pop. Il,3(i0. 

TIELE, CORNELIUS PETRUS (1830-1902), 
Dutch Remonstrant pastor; prof, of History of Re- 
ligions at Leiden, 1877 ; wrote works on history and 
religions of ancient East ; delivered Gifford Lectures 
On the Blemente of the Science of Religion, 1896-98. 

TIENTSIN (39^* 8' N., 117® 16^ E.). city, treaty 
port, at junction of Poi-ho and Hun-ho, Chi-li, China ; 
important centre of transit trade ; cotton-mills ; rice 
and salt marts ; chief import, cottons ; export, wool. 
Pop. (1910) 800,000. 

TIEPOLO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1692- 
1769), Ital. painter ; dealt chiefly with Old Testament 
subjects ; provided fine series of frescoes for abp.’s 
palace at Wurzburg. 

TIERNEY, GEORGE (1761-1830), Eng. states- 
man ; opposed Pitt, with whom he fought duel, 179S ; 
prominent Whig till death. 

TIERRA DEL PUEGO (62® 35' to 66® S., 66® to 
74® W.), archipelago off S. end of S. America ; area, c. 
27,100 sq. miles ; separated from mainland by Strait 
of Magellan. Surface is mountainous, reaching an 
extreme height of 7000 ft. in Mt. Sarmionto ; watered 
by Juarez Celman and other streams ; nroduces 
timber ; sheep raised. Natives are three tribes in a 
degraded state of barbarism, but are very hardy. 
Politically the archipelago belongs partly to Chile and 
partly to Argentina ; discovered by Magellan, 1620. 

TIFFIN (41® 7' N., 83® 8' W.), city, on Sandusky, 
capital, Seneca County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; seat of Heidel- 
berg University; manufactures iron. Pop. (1910) 1 1,894. 

TIFL18 (41® 30' N., 46® E.), government, 'Trans- 
caucasia, Ru.ssia ; mountainous, forested ; watered 
by Kur ; rich mineral deposits ; chief occupation, 
agriculture. Pop. (1910) 1,163,600. Capital, Tiflis 
(41® 42' N., 44® 48' E.), on Kur ; commercial centre ; 
manufactures cotton and silk ; formerly capital of 
Georgia; annexed to Russia, 1802. Pop. (1910) 
188,400. 

TIGER, see under Cat Family. 

TIGER BEETLES, see under Caraboidea. 

TIGER CATS, see under Cat Family. ; 

TIGLATH-PILESER I. (reigned c. 1120-1105 
aa), king of Assyria ; conquered various districts of 
Mesopotamia. Tiolath-Pilesbr III. or IV. (reigned 
746-27 B.O.), subdued Babylonia, Syria, Media, 
Damascus. 

TIGRANES, Dieran, king of Armenia (c. 96- 
66 B.O.) ; warred against Parthia ; acquired Mesopo- 
tamia and Syria ; allied himself with Mithridates ; 
twice beaten by Lucullus ; surrendered (66) to Pornpey, 
who allowed him to retain kingdom under Rom. 
suzerainty. 

TIGRE (14® N., 39® E.), division, Abyssinia, 
capital, Adowa ; formerly independent kingdom. 

TIGRIS (31® 30' N., 47® 13' E.), river, Turkey-in- 
Asia ; rises in mountains of Kurdistan and Armenia ; 
flows in S.E. direction and unites with Euphrates at 
Kuma, the united stream being henceforth known as 
Shat-el-Arab ; receives waters of Dyala, Guakr, Zab, 
and other rivers ; important towns and ruins on 
banks are Diarbekr, Nineveh, Ctosiphon, Mosul, 
Tekrit, Bagdad. 

TILBURG (61® 33' N., 6® 5' B.), town, N. Brabant, 
Netherlands; manufactures woollens. Pop. (1911) 
62,764. 

TILBURY DOCKS (61® 29' N., 0® 24' E.), on 


Thames, Essex, England ; extensive quays for vessels 
of deep draught ; oonneoied with several railways. 

TILDEN, SAMUEL JONES (1814-86), Amer. 
^litician ; b. New Lebanon ; leader of Now York 
Democratic party, 1868 ; helped to overthrow Tweed, 
Tammany loader ; covemor of New York State, 1876. 

TILE, plate of baked clay for roofs, walls, pavements, 
eto. Wall tiles were known in Europe in XlII. cent. ; 
some were enamelled, others ornamented in relief ; inlaid 
t*8 appeared in XIX. cent. See Encaustic, Pottbey. 

TILIACEA:, natural order of plants ; includes Oor- 
chorus capsularis.. 

TILLAND8IA, see Bromeuace^B. 

TILLICOULTRY (66® 10' N., 3® 44' W.), town, 
Qaekmannansbire, Scotland; wool, shawls, tartans. 
Pop. (1011) 3106. 

TILLOTSON, JOHN (1630-94), Anglican divine ; 
dean of Canterbury, 1672, abp., 1691 ; attempted to 
remedy clerical abuses ; renowned for his sermons. 

TILLY, COUNT OP, JoHANN Tzerclaes (1650- 
1632), general wlio commanded army of Catholic 
League from 1618 to 1632 ; only commander of genius 
on imperialist side till appearance of Wallenstein. 
See Tihrty Years War. 

TILSIT (55® 4' N., 21® 63' E.), town, on Memel, 
E. Prussia, Germany ; iron foundries ; treaty between 
Napoleon and Alexander signed here, 1807. Pop. 
(1910) 39,013. 

TIMAIUS (c. 346-c. 250 B.c.), Gk. historian; b. 
Tauromenium, Sicily ; most of life spent in exile at 
Athens ; wrote history of Sicily, etc. 

TIMARU (44® 23^8., 17r 17' E.), seaport town. 
South Island, New Zealand ; exports wool. Pop. 
8000. 

TIMBER is got from trees of the ‘ exogen * class, 
which grow by the yearly addition of a new outer 
layer of wood. The best ago for foiling varies with 
different trees, but in every case the tree should have 
arrived at maturity. Trees should bo felled in the 
middle of summer or winter, not during spring or 
autumn when the sap is moving. After felUng, the 
logs are sawn up into planks, and the wood is then 
known as * scantling t.’ or ‘ lumber.* It is then 
stacked in yards to season. Artificial seasoning by 
boiling or steaming is sometimes adopted to hasten 
the process, but tho t. is much less durable. Decay in 
t. may bo duo to several causes. Bad ventilation and 
alternate wettings and dryings produce wet rot ; tho 
wood shrivels up and finally falls to powder. Dry rot 
is caused by a fungus which makes wood brittle and 
liable to crumble. This disease spreads rapidly and 
is accompanied by a musty smell. It is favoured by 
damp and bad ventilation, but fresh air soon kills the 
fungus. 

TIMBER-LINE, elevation above sea-level at which 
trees cense to grow. 

TIMBUKTU (17® 48' N., 3® 0' W.), city of Fr. 
Sahara, in S. of Sahara, 9 miles N. of Upper Niger ; 
stands 890 ft. above sea ; fortified ; has two fine 
mosques ; important trading centre, exchanmng gold 
dust, salt, kola-nuts, gums, ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
dates, for cottons, tea, and general African trade goods ; 
has caravan trade with Algeria and Morocco. T. 
belonged to the Moors from late XVI. to early XIX. 
cent., and in tho XIX. cent, was held by the Fulahs and 
Tuaregs in turn ; has belonged to Franoe since Dec. 
1893. Pop. c. 6100. 

TIME. — Time is measured by means of regularly 
recurring phenomena. The celestial sphere apparently 
revolves once a day, and the interval between two 
successive returns of a fixed point of tho sphere is 
called a sidereal day. Sidoroal time is reckoned from the 
time when the first point of Aries passes tho meridian. 
A solar day is the interval between two successive 
transits of the sun’s centre over the meridian. But 
owing to tho varying speed of the earth in its orbit, and 
also to tho inclination of the orbit to the equator, the 
sun’s apparent motion is not uniform. Hence arises 
the necessity of introducing an imaginary mean mn. 
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whicli niAy bo supposed to move in the equator with 
uniform vrlocit}'. The ‘ equation of time ’ is the 
dilTcrenoe between apparent (or true) solar time and 
mean solar time at any instant. It varies from day to 
day, and is given in the Nautical Almanac. A solar 
day is about 4 minutes longer than a sidereal day, for 
the sun moves eastward among tbn stars at the rate of 
about a day, licnco the earth Ims to turn nearly 361^ 
about its axis to complete a solar day. About March 
21 a solar clock agrees with a sidereal clock, but the 
sidereal clock gains nearly 4 minutes every day ; in a 
year it thus gains just one day. 

Tims, Standard. — Greenwich time is the standard 
time throughout Great Britain, and in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Spain. In countries of great extent it is 
impossible to adopt one standard time, and meridians 
16® apart have been chosen, all places within 7^ of 
these meridians having the same standard. Thus at 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Boston, New York, and 
Washington the time of 76° W. — five hours earlier 
than Greenwich — is the standard. See also Calendar, 
Chronology. 

TIMES, THE, see NEWSPArBRS. 

TIMGAD (35° 30' N., 6° 20' E.), ruined city, 
Constantine, Algeria ; Rom. Thamugas, founded by 
Trajan, 100 a.d. 

TIMOLEON OF CORINTH (c. 411-337 B.O.), 
Gk. general ; defeated Hicotas of Lcontini ; freed 
Syracuse from Dionysius ; subsequently defeated 
Carthaginians at Crirnissus, and expelled tyrants from 
other Ok. cities of Sicily. 

TIMOR (9° S., 125° E.), one of Sunda Islands, 
Malay Archipelago; area, c. 12,430 sq. miles; surface 
mountainous ; has a number of extinct volc.anoes ; 
exports coffee, sandalwood, wax ; belongs partly to 
Holland, partly to Portugal ; chief town of Dutch T., 
Kupang; of Port ug. T, Deli, Pop. c. 460,000. 

TIMOR LAUT (8® S., 131® E.), group of islands, 
Malay Archipelago, belong to Dutch. Pop. c. 25,000. 

TIMOTHEUS (d. c. 367 B.C.), Athenian general; 
defeated Spartans, 375 ; captured Samos, 865 ; took 
Torone and other towns ; d. at Chalcis. 

TIMOTHY, friend of St. Paul, referred to in various 
places io Acts and Pauline Epistles. 

TIMOTHY, FIRST EPISTLE TO, New Testa- 
ment book, forms, with II. Timothy and Titus, group 
called * Pastoral Epistles ’ ; they were generally ac- 
cepted in the Early Church, but rejected by Marcion ; 
at present time their authenticity is doubted more than 
any other Paulino epistles, I. Tim. is largely directed 
against Gnosticism, hence is referred by those who 
deny Pauline authorship to c. 110 A.D. ; in any case, 
part may be Paulino. 

TIMOTHY, SECOND EPISTLE TO, New 
Testament book, and one of ‘ Pastoral Epistles * ; like 
I. Tim., its authenticity is hotly disputed ; it is directed 
against immoral and wildly speculative tendencies, 
such as were making themselves manifest in the Ephe- 
sian Churoh ; even those who regard it as unauthentio 
admit that fragments by St. Paul have ‘ been worked 
up in it * ; if not by St. Paul, its date is c. 110 a.d. 

TIMOTHY GRASS, see under Gra.SS. 

TIMUR, Tamerlane (1336-1405), famous Eastern 
conqueror ; b. Kesh ; began military career c. 1358 ; 
subdued Khwarizm and Urgaiij ; after varied adven- 
tures established himself as king at Samarkand ; sub- 
sequently conquered most of Persia and Caucasia ; 
warred against Toktamish, leader of E. and W. Kip- 
ohaks, finally defeating him in 1395. Successfully 
invaded India, 1398. Led expedition to Syria, cap- 
turing Aleppo and Damascus ; defeated Sultan Bajazet 
at Angora, 1402 ; d. while marching to invade China. 

TIN (Sn*=119 0). metallic element, allied to lead, 
occurring chiefly as tinstone or cassiterite in Cornwall, 
S. America, Aiustralia, China, Nigeria, etc. 

MKTALLGEay.— Tlie crushed ore is roasted to vola- 
tilise sulphur and arsenic, and smelted with anthracite, 
which reduces oxide to metal ; purified by * liquation.’ 

PROIERTIES AND UsES.— Whitb, lustrous, fibrous, 


and crystalline, emitting crackling sound when rod is 
bent, may bo hammered into foil; M.P. 232® C, S.G, 
7*29. Forms allotropio, ‘grey t.’ at low temperature 
Displaced from chloride solution by zinc in crysta^, 
constituting ’ t. tree.’ Not oxidised in dry or moist 
air at ordinary temperature, therefore used for tinning 
iron goods (t. plate) and copper and brass wire (nins). 
Pewter, solder, gun-motal, bell-raetal are t. alloys. 
T. amalgam is used for common mirrors. Chief 
Compounds, SnO, stannous oxide; SnC4+2HjO, t. 
salt, used by dyers, concentrated hydrochloric acid on 
t. : SnOa, stannic oxide ; HioSn^Ois, metastannio acid, 
nitric acid on tin ; SnCl 4 , stannic chloride, liquid, B.P. 
113*9®. 

TIN AMID .S, TiNAMOU FAMILY (q.V.). 

TINAMOU FAMILY {Tinamid-at\ partridge-like 
in appearance, the birds of this family are confined 
to S. America, where they take the place of ground 
game birds, their short wings possessing but small 
power of flight. 

TIN CAL, 800 Borax. 

TINCTURE, chemical preparation made by dis- 
solving drug in alcohol or by placing it in alcohol and 
introducing solvent ; t.g. T. of Iodine. 

TINDAL, MATTHEW (1667-1733), noted Eng. 
deist; ed. Oxford ; became R.C. ; recanted after Revolu- 
tion ; held that religion is perfectly discernible by reason, 
and is the moans given by a perfect God to know Him. 

TINDER, inflammable material, shavings, charred 
linen, and touch -paper, used in lighting fires ; ignition 
produced by impact of steel against flint, 

TINEO (43® 20' N., 6® 30' W.), town, Oviedo, Spain. 
Pop. 20,000. 

TINKAR'S ROOT, SOO FeVERWORT. 

tinnE, alexandrine petronella 
FRANCINA (1839-69), Dutch leader of an expedition, 
which included Houglin and Dr. Steudner, to Central 
Africa ; explored Wliite Nile region. 

TINNEVELLY (8® 43' N., 77® 44' E.), district, 
Madras, Brit. India. Pop. 2,070,000. Capital, Tlnne- 
velly ; centre of Christian missions. Pop. 43,000. 

TINTAGEL, Teevina (50® 89' N., 4® 44' W.), 
village, Cornwall, Ei\g1and ; hae remains of Tintagel 
Castle, the traditional birthplace of King Arthur. 

TINTERN ABBEY (51^ 42' N., 2® 41' W.), ruin 
(XII. cent.), on Wye, Monmouthshire, England. 

TINTORETTO, JACOPO ROBUST! (1618-94), 
great Ital. painter; b. Venice, s. of dyer {liniort). He 
had some lessons from Titian, but was largely self- 
taught ; painted pictures of prodigious sizo— two, The 
Worship of the Golden Calf and The ImsI Judgment^ 
being 50 ft. high. One picture, Paradise, 34 ft. high 
and 74 ft. long, is the largest canvas done by any of the 
great masters. Many of his pictures are in the leading 
Continental galleries, and the National Gallery, 
London, contains his 8t. George and the Dragon, Ruskin 
celebrates him as one of the ’ five supreme painters.* 

TIP AS A (36® 30' N., 1® 40' E.), town, port. Aimers, 
Algeria ; founded by Phosnicians ; subsequently Kom. 
colony. Pop. 3000. 

TIPPERA.— (1) Tripura (24® N., 91® E.), district, 
Bengal, India. Pop. 2,130,000. Capital, Comilla. 
(2) Hill Tippeba (23® 46' N., 91® E.), native state 
adjoining Tippera district, India ; chief village, 
AgartalA Pop. (1911) 229,613. 

TIPPERARY.— (1) (52° 40' N., 7® 66' W.) hilaiid 
coimty, Munster, Ireland ; area, 1650 sq. miles ; 
surface is generally flat, but crossed by Qaltee, 
Knockraeald )’;vn, and other hills ; watered by Shannon, 
Suir, and oilier rivers; produces wheat and other 
cereals, butter, and dairy produce. Pop. (1911) 151,951. 
County town, Clonmel. (2) (52° 28' N., 8° 9' W.) 
market town, Tipperary, Ireland ; trade in butter. 
Pop. 6300. 

TIPPERMUIR, see Great PwEBEllton. 

TIPPOO SAHIB (1753-99), Sultan of Mysore; 
.slain by British at capture of Soringapatam. 

TIPTON (62® 33' N., 2® 3' W,), town, Staffordshire, 
England ; collieries ; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 31,763. 
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TlRABOSCBl, GIROLAMO (1731-94), ItaL 
Bobolar ; wrote valuable histories of Humiliati and of 
ItaL lit. 

TIRAH (34® N., 71® E.), mountainous district, 
on N.W. Frontier, India; inhabited by Afridi and 
Oraksai tribes ; scene of 'Brah campaign of 1897. 

TIRAH CAMPAIGN, war on N.W. frontier of 
India, 1897, when Sir William Lockhart led combined 
Brit, and native force against Orakzais and Afridis, 
who kept up constant guerilla fighting. Peace, 1898. 

TIRANA (46® 13' N., 10® 9' E ), town, vilayet 
Scutari, European Turkey. Pop. c. 11,000. 

TIREH (38® 10' N., 27® 30' E.), town, Asia Minor ; 
trade in raisina Pop. c. 15,000. 

TIRGOVISHTEA, Tbroovistk (44® 66' N., 26® 28' 
E.), town, on Jalomitza, Rumania; arsenal. Pop. 9500. 

TIRGU JIU (46® N.. 23® 20' E.), town, on Jiu, 
Rumania; manufactures porcelain. Pop. 6800. 

TIRGU OGNA (46® IS’ N., 26® 38' E.), town, on 
Trotosh, Rumania ; salt-mines. Pop. 8300. 

TIRHUT (26® 30' N., 86® 30' E.), Bihar and Orissa, 
India ; consisting of districts Darbhanga, MuzaHarpur, 
Saran, and Champaran. 

TIRLEMONT, Thirnkn (60® 48' N., 4® 66' K.), 
town, Brabant, Belgium ; breweries, tanneries. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

TIRNOVO, sec Trnovo. 

TIRSO DE MOLINA, pen-name of Gabriel Tellez 
(1571-1641), Span, dramatist of great eminence ; b. 
Madrid. For many years he was one of the Brethren 
of Charity at Toledo, and subsequently became prior 
of the monastery of Soria. His comedies are brilliant 
and highly original. 'Ihe most famous are El Ver- 
fforiMoso en Palacio^ El Barlador de Semlla, and Don Oil 
de las Calzas Verdes, 

TIRUPATI, Tripetty (13® 38' N., 79® 28' E.), 
town, pilgrim resort, N. Arcot, Madras, Brit. India ; 
brass-ware. Pop, 16,000. 

TIRYNS (37® 36' N., 22® 47' E.), ancient town, 
Peloponnesus, Greece ; has remains of Cyclopean 
walls and of a wonderful citadel ; excavations were 
carried out here by Schliemann, 1884, and brought 
to light remains of a Mycenwan royal palace of X. or 
XL cent. b,o. The town is traditionally connected 
with Hercules ; destroyed by Argivea, c. 468 B.c. 

TISCHENDORF, LOBEGOTT FRIEDRICH 
KONSTANTIN VON (1816-74), Ger. Biblical critic ; 
b. Lcngenfeld; researches in New Testament subjects 
were epoch-making ; discovered Codex Sinaiticus. 

TISSANDIER, see BALr.00N. 

TISSAPHERNES (d. 396), Persian satrap with 
whom Aloibiades {q.v.) intrigued ; badly defeated by 
Spartan general Agesilaiis, 395 ; executed. 

TI8SERAND, FRANCOIS FELIX (1846-96), 
Fr. astronomer ; brilliant mathematician ; in Traill 
de mlcanique elUste uniHed researches of Laplace and 
others ; revised Lalande's catalogue. 

TIBSOT, PIERRE FRANCOIS (1768-1854), 
Fr. author; ardent Revolutionist, though admirer of 
First Consul and author of poems on his victories ; 
prof, of Lat. Poetry at the ColUge de France ; member 
of Fr. Academy (1833); wrote hist, studies. 

TISSUE, element of the body formed by celL. 

T 18 TA (27® N., 88® 30' E.), river, N. India ; joins 
Brahmaputra ; length, 300 miles. 

TISZA, kAlmAn (1830-1902), Hun^rian poli- 
tician ; b. Geszt ; entered Hungarian Parliament, 
1861 ; leader of Left Centre party from 1866 till 1875, 
when he formed new party by uniting with Leak's 
followers ; Minister of Interior, 1876 ; became Premier 
same year, holding ofbee almost unintormittently 
till 1890, when ho resigned. 

TITANIA, see Obbron. 

• TITANIC,* THE, White Star liner, largest vessel 
in the world (tonnage, 40,382 tons), which struck an 
iceberg near Cane Race on her maiden voyage from 
Queenstown to New York, April 14, 1912 ; the Gar- 
paihia, summoned by wireless, arriv^ in time to save 
712 of the 2201 souls on boaid. Among the lost were 


W. T. Stead (g.e.), Colonel John Jaoob Aster, Captain 
Smith, k . D. MiUet, the artist ; as a result of Lord 
Mersey’s inquiry new regulations concerning life-saving 
^pliances on ships wero made, and the White Star 
Ciimpany remodelled the Titanic* s twin sister, the 
Olympic^ increasing the amount of watertight bulk- 
hei^ and building a doiiblo hull. 

TITANIUM (Ti=48-1), somewhat rare metal 
aUiod to tin ; occurs as rutilo (TiOj) in iron ores, etc. ; 
obtained pure with difficulty, S.G. 4*87 ; brilliant 
white, hard, brittle; dissolves in acids, combines 
readily with nitrogen. Oxides and salts : Ti 302 > TiClg, 
Tia 05 , TiCl. (titanious chloride, reducing Mont in 
analysis), TiOj (basic and acidic), TiO(OH) 2 , Ti(OH) 4 , 
Ti(S 04 ) 2 , KaTiOg, KgTiFg (isomorphous with KgSiFg) ; 
TiOg (acidic peroxide) forms unstable salts. 

TITAN OTHERIUM, an extinct Unqulatk (g.v.). 

TITANS (classical myth.), children of Ouranos and 
Gaia, against whom they rose, placing Kronos at 
the head of the gods. Zeus {q.v.) warred against them 
and hurled them into Tartarus. 

TITHES (A.S. teotha, tenth part), taxes paid for 
rolijpous purposes. Unit of enumeration, 10, naturally 
arising from number of fingers of hand, is found in 
earliest times as measure of offerings to deities or of 
taxation generally, as in Greece ; use of term in 
Pentateuch helped religious appropriation ; history of 
payments in early days of Christianity obscure ; 
claimed by Chiiroh from IV. cent. ; direct State 
endowment of Church not found, but State probably 
enforced payments, as it did other religions duties, 
from first adoption of new faith ; Frankish Capitularies 
enact rendering of tithes, and Church established 
policy of excommunicating recalcitrant. Eng. Church 
and State accepted various papal recommendations, 
among which was establishment of tithe system, 786. 

Tithes, like feudal services, originally paid in kind, 
became largely commuted by custom ; Tithe Commuta- 
tion Acts, 1836, 1860, and Tithe Act, 1891, arranged 
for payment of rent-charge in place of tithe in most 
cases, and rent -charge may Tbe redeemed. Great 
tithes are preodial (crain, hay, wood, etc.), little tithes 
all others. Minerals woro not subject to payment 
except by grant of owner of royalty, nor royal forests 
or chaces, lands of certain religious houses, etc. Selling 
tithes to laymen was considered an abuse in Middle 
Ages, but lay rectors became common. 

TITIAN, the Anglicised form of Titian Vbcello 
(c. 1477-1676), one of the greatest of ItaL painters. 
Ho was sent at the ago of ten to Venice, where ho 
studied under Zuccato, the two Bellini, and Giorgione. 
Ho soon established liimself as an independent artist, 
with plenty of commissions following, and produced a 
masterpiece when only 23. In 1632 Charles V. mado 
him a count palatine, and lator on he was created 
Knight of the Golden Spur, thus enjoying the right 
of ejiirie at Court, with which he was connected in 
various ways during succeeding years. He was on 
terms of Intimate friendship with Charles V., whoso 
Court he temporarily joined at Augsburg ; had many 
distinguished patrons, including doges of Venice, 
cardinals, princes, and Pope Paul IV. ; and the 
Venetian government treated him handsomely and 
with indulgence. His later work at Venice was done 
chiefly for Philip 11. of Spain. T.’s pictures, vast in 
number, include portraits, religious and m 3 rthologicaI 
subjects, and poetical or allegorical works. 'The 
religious pictures are especially grand and noble, and 
all show the highest technical ^ill in the matter of 
design and colouring. Ceriain continental collections 
are rich in Titians, and there axe five in the National 
Gallery, T.K)ndon. 

TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANIES, formed 
for the protection of titles to real estate, and successful 
in U.S.A. and countries where such titles are a matter 
of public record. First company incorporated, 1864. 

TITLES are indicative of rank, dignity, or calling. 
In the ordinary sense t. means a t. of rank, which 
in Europe is commonly hereditary, knighthood being 
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the exception. In England, by the law o! primo- 
geniture, only one person can bear the titiie in a single 
generation; but in France the variouB titles are 
enjoyed by all the sons ; and the Buss, title of * prince ’ 
belongs to all male descendants of the great reigning 
houses of Russia, Poland, and Lithuanisk In Germany 
and Austria the titles commonly pass to all the sons. 

The oldest European title is * count,* which dates 
from the early Rom. Empire. * Baron * stood for 

* man,* and applied to the king*8 tenants-in-ohief. 
Then in England come, in ascending rank, earls, 
viscounts, marquises, dukes — all making up the 
peerage. Baronets, who are outside the peerage, 
were first created by James I. In the R.C. Church 

* cardinal* is a title of honour, and its bestowal makes 
the recipient a prince of the Church. The univ’s 
confer titles of nonour when they give honorary 
degrees— usually D.D., D.C.L., LIi.D. 

TITMICE, see I^ITS. 

TITS, Titmice (Poridee), a family of minute perching 
birds found in most parts of the world except S. America 
and the Arctic regions. They are small bodied, of 
active habit, with short sharp beaks, and feed mainly 
on insects. 

TITUS, friend of St Paul; Epistle to T. (g.u.) 
was written to him ; see also Galatians 2^**, 11. 
Timothy 4*». 

TITUS, FLAVIUS SABINUS VESPASIANUS 
(d. 81), Rom. emperor ; took Jerusalem, 70 ; Arch 
of T. raised in commemoration ; suoc. Vespasian as 
emperor, built baths and gave gladiatorial shows. 

TITUS, THE EPISTLE TO, New Testament 
book, bearing name of St. Paul, written to T., who 
presides over the Christian churches in Crete. It is 
uncertain when Christianity was introduced or when 
Paul went there. The authenticity of T. has been 
much disputed, but even those who deny it admit that 
it embodiea Paulino ideas and may contain Pauline 
fragments ; it is directed largely against Gnosticism. 

TITUSVILLE (41® 40' N., 79® 42' W.), city, on Oil 
Creek, Crawford County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; oil- 
refineries ; manufactures maohineiy. Pop. (1910) 8633. 

TIVERTON (60® 64' N., 3® 29' W.), town, junction 
of Lowman and Exe, Devonshire, England ; manu- 
factures lace ; taken by Parliamentarians, 1645. Pop. 
(1911) 10,206. 

TIVOLI (ancient TiHr) (41® 68' N., 12® 48' E.), 
town, on Tiverone, Rome, Italy ; bp.’s see ; favourilo 
resort in Rom. times ; nntiqiiitioa include ruins of 
so-called temple of Sybil and temple of Tiburtus ; in 
the environs are remains of many villas, i^p. 
(commune) 13,500. 

TJERIBON, see Cheribon. 

TLAXCALA (19® N„ 98® W.), state, Mexico; 
belongs to central plateau ; chief iiulustry, agriculture. 
Pop. (1910) 184,171. Capital, Tlaxoala (19® 18' N., 
98^ 2' W.), on Atoyac. 

TLEMGEN (34® 62' N., 1® 18' W.), chief town, Oran, 
Algeria ; stands on high rock, surrounded by walls ; 
has numerous splendid mosques, as well as R.C., Prot- 
estant, and Jewish places of worship ; trading centre ; 
exports cork, ostrich feathers, textiles, carpets. In 
neighbourhood vines, olives, and other fruits, tobacco, 
and cereals are cultivated. T. was held in turn by 
Berbers, Saracens, Spaniards, Turks ; taken by French, 
1842. Pop. (1911)39,874. 

TOADS {Bufonidee, etc.), a group of Tailless 
Amphibians differing from true frogs in the wide space 
which separates the bones of the breast. They occur 
all the world over, and include terrestrial, aquatic, and 
even burrowing forms. 

TOAST, to drink the health of any one ; expression 
said to bo derived from an episode at Bath in XVII. 
coat. T. was at that time dipped in wine to flavour it, 
and when one gaUant drank his mistress’s health in 
the water in wmeh she was bathing, another swore 
* though he liked not the liquor, he would have the 
toast.’ Toasting is a custom of the greatest antiquity. 
It is believed that our * three times three ’ was derive 


from the classical custom of drinking to the Nine 
Muses. 

TOBACCO PLANT {Nicotiana tobacum), belongs 
to the family Solanaceof, which includes the potato, 
tomato, nightshade, and many other familiar plants. 
It is an annual attaining a height of about 6 it. and 
beooming branched towards top of the stem. The 
leaves ore very largo, sometimes 20 in. long. The 
flowers are large, tubular, and pink in colour. The 
whole plant is rendered sticky by a glandular excretion. 
The home of the t. p. is N. America, but it was brought 
to Europe by the earliest explorers, having been 
introduce into England in 1684. Its use in tne Old 
World waa strenuously opposed by the Church and 
frequently also by lay authorities, but it made steady 
progress, and is now universal. 

The culture of the tobacco demands, for the pro- 
duction of the flner qualities, a warm and moderately 
moist climate, and a very rich soil. It is cultivated 
most largely in America, which produces half the 
world’s supply, in India, Turkey, Egypt, Hungary, 
and S. Africa ; also grown in Germany, out attempts 
to introduce it into Britain have hithei^ failed, partly 
because the climate is not suitable for the production 
of a very high quality, and partly because of excise 
restrictions. Turkish tobacco is prepared from 
Nicoliana rustica, which, like the commoner N, 
iobacumf is a native of America. 

The tobacco plant is ready for harvest about 
3J months after sowing, when it is out down or hM 
the loaves removed separately. The leaves aro made 
into bundles and driM either in the open air or by 
means of artificial heat. In so doing they acquire 
their brown colour. They are then sorted and placed 
in heaps in closed rooms, whore they undergo a process 
of fermentation. After this they are ready for manu- 
facture into the various forms in which tobacco is used 
— pipo-tobaooo, cigars, cigarettes, snuff, and chewing- 
tobacco. 

The narcotic effect produced by tobacco is due to 
the prcsonco of the two alkaloids nicotin and nico- 
tianin. 

Smoking * mixtures * usually contain 2 or 3 of the 
following t’s — York River, Latakia, Black Cut, Turkey 
(coarse cut), Virginia, Porique. Ground t. is sold os 
snvff. 

TOBAGO (11® 16' N., 00® 42' W.), mountainous 
island, Brit. W. Indies ; fertile ; exports cotton. Pop. 
(1911) 20,762. Capital, Scarborough ; joined odminis- 
traiively to Trinidad (y.v.). 

TOBERMORY, see Mull. 

TOBIT, THE BOOK OF, Old T^tament 
apocryphal story (c. 160-100 b.o.) of T., a blind Jew, 
who, when taunt^ by his wife, prayed for death; a 
woman called Sara, taunted because she has lost her 
husband, likewise prays ; Anally T.’s s. Tobias marries 
Sara, and T. is cured ; based on the story of Ahikar ; 
versions in Gk., Itat., Hebrew, S 3 rriac, Aramaic. 

TOBOGGANING, see Sports, Winter. 

TOBOLSK (63® N., 70® E.), westernmost govom- 
ment of Siberia, extends from Akmolinsk and Semi- 
palatinsk in R to Yalmal peninsula and Gulf of Ob 
in N. ; surface generally level ; watered by Ob and 
tribut^es ; fertile in Tobol and Ishim steppes ; chief 
pursuit agriculture. Pop., ipainly Russians (1910) 
1,818,400. Capital, Tobolsk (68® 12' N., 08® 20' B.). 
on Irtish ; contains a kreml and cathedral ; formerly 
capital of W. Siberia. Pop. 21,000. 

TOBRUK (32® N., 24® E.) (ancient ArUipyrgos), 
port, Tripoli ; fine harbour ; sponge fisheries. 

TOCQUEVILLE, COMTE DE, Alexis Hxnbj 
Charles Maurice Clerel (1805-69), Fr. historian ; 
sent by government to study penitentiary system 
in U.S.A. ; wrote La Dimocratie en Amirums (1835), 
a work of social philosophy, UAncien Regime et la 
Rlvolution (1856), new generalisation on Revolution. 

TOPI (42® 47' N., 12® 26' E.) (ancient Tud^, 
town, Perugia, Italy; has a oa^edral 
oont.), and a fine Renaissanoe ohuroh; Bom* Mid 
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Ktrnsoan antiquities ; soeoe of victory of Narses over 
Goths, 652 A.D. Pop. (commune) 16,800. 

TODIES (Todu^, form a ^nus and family of 
minute red and green Pioarian Birds confined to the 
West Indies, where they tunnel in banks ; insectivorous. 

TODLEBEN, COUNT, Fbakz Eduabd Ivano- 
VIOH, Totlebbn (1818^4), Russ, soldier ; distinguished 
in defence of Sevastopol, 1854-65 ; general, 1860 ; 
captured Plevna from Turks, 1877, and became com- 
mander-in-chief in Turk. War. 

TODMORDEN (63° 43' N., 2° 6' W.), town, York- 
shire, England ; cotton. Pop. (1011) 25,465. 

TOGA, see CosTUMB (Roman). 

TOGGENBURG, THE (47° 16' N., 0° 6' E.), 
upper valley of the Thur, canton St. Gall, Switzerland. 

TOGO, COUNT HEIHAGHIRO (1847- ), Jap. 

admiral ; ed. England ; commanded Jap. fleet in Russo- 
Jap. war, 1904-6. 

TOGOLAND (6° to 10° N., 0° to 2° E.), Ger. colony, 
W. Africa, to E. of Brit. Gold Coast Colony ; area, 
33,659 sq. miles; surface undulates from coast to ex- 
treme height of c. 2600 ft. ; drained by Volta and 
Monu, which respectively form parts of W. and E. 
boundary ; chief town, Lome. Produces dye-woods, 
caoutchouc, cocoa, oil-palms, maize, fruits ; exports 

E alm oil, gums, ivory, rubber, cotton. Administered 
y Imperial governor, assisted by two officials ; German 
colony since 1884. Pop. (1911) 1,000,400. 

TOISON D*OR, see Knighthood. 

TOKAT (40° 17' N., 36° 37' E.), town, vilayet Sivas, 
Asia Minor ; manufactures copper. Pop. c. 33,000. 

TOKAY, Tokaj (48° 7' N., 21° 24' E.), town, 
Zemplen County, Hungary ; noted wines. Pop. 6300. 

TOKELAN, Union Islands (8° N., 170° W.), small 
group, in Pacific, belonging to Britain. 

TOKYO (35° 40' N., 139° 46' E.), chief town of 
Japan, on S.E. coast of Honshiu ; has imperial palace, 
Russ, cathedral, several temples, and univ. ; great part 
of town built of wood ; some beautiful parks ; dock- 
yards and manufactures of machinery, silk, lacquer, 
earthenware, china, and enamels. Pop. c. 2,220,000. 

TOLAND, JOHN (1670-1722), b. Londonderry; 
first laid down Boistic principle to require simple and 
clear explanations of things. Christianity, not m itself 
mysterious, becomes so through pagan and Judaical 
influences. Revelation assists oroinaiy mortals; not 
necessary for those who exercise their reason. 

TOLEDO (39° 60' N., 4° W.). province. Now Castile, 
Spain; mountainous. Capital, Toledo (39° 61' N., 
4° W.), on Tagus ; surrounded by old walls ; has XIII.- 
cent. cathedr^ with beautiful chapels ; other churches 
include those of Santo Thom6 and Santo Domingo ; pre- 
vailing architecture is Moorish, and town has a mediaeval 
appearance ; there is an archiepiscopal palace, a former 
monastery, and a theological college. T. has long been 
famous for manufacture of swords ; other manufac- 
tures are gold and silver church ornaments, cloth, 
beer. Was the Visigothio capital in Spain, and was 
in 714 seized by the Moors, in whose hands it remained 
till 1086, when it was conquered by Alfonso of Castile 
and Leon. Formerly site of a univ. (1498). Pop. 
(1910), province, 413,648; city, 23,116. 

TOLEDO, city, capital of Lucas County, Ohio; im- 
portant railroad centre; grain, lumber, iron. Pop. 
(1910) 168,497. 

TOLEDO, COUNCILS OF. — Numerous medisQval 
synods held at this important Span, city exercised 
great influence on canon law. 

TOLENTINO (43° 13' N., 13° 17' E.) (ancient To- 
lerUium), town, Italy ; cathedral ; scene of peace treaty 
between Bonaparte and the pope, 1797. Pop. 13,800. 

TOLERATION, liberty of worship granted to those 
holding beliefs different from the State religion. Peace 
of Westphalia (1648) gave freedom to Rom. Catholics, 
Calvinists, Lutherans of Germany ; Act of T. (1689) ex- 
cluded Bom. Catholics and anti-Trinitarians from its 
benefits, but gave t. to Quakers and Dissenters. 

TOLFA («° 10' N., 11° 66' E.), town, Rome, Italy ; 
exports alum. Pop. 4100. 


TOLL, originally any tax; but especially charge 
for landing at a pier, crossing a bridge, using a market- 
place for sale of goods ; Eng. highway tolls abandoned 
m the XIX. cent. 

TOLL, JOHAN KRISTOFFER (1743-1817), 
Count (1814), Swed. statesman and general ; helped 
to organise and effect revolution, 1772 ; carried out 
reforms, but favoured absolutist schemes of Gustavus 
III. ; successful war minister ; after securing Swed. 
retreat from Riigon, 1807, made marshal. 

TOLSTOY, LEO NIKOLAIEVITCH, COUNT 
(1828-1910), Rubs, novelist and social reformer ; b. Yas- 
naya Polyana, in government of Toula ; ed. at borne til] 
1843, when he entered Univ. of Kazan ; here he studied 
Eastern languages and law, but without much success ; 
in 1851 he entered the army, and later served in Crimean 
War ; it was about this time that T. began his literary 
career by writing Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth, The 
Cossacks, Sebastopol, and other works ; retired to St. 
Petersburg, 1855, where he mixed with many distin- 
guished men. 

T. now began to interest himself seriously in the 
peasants ; between 1867 and 1861 he travelled over 
the Continent, and on his return from his last sojourn 
abroad, settled down at Yasnaya Polyana, and lived 
simply among the people ; m. Sophia Behrs, dau. of a 
Moscow doctor, 1862 ; some years after his marriage 
appeared his two greatest works. War and Peace, and 
Anna Karenina. T. now devoted himself to the study 
of social and religious problems, and most of his works 
after this period were written with didactic aim ; in 
1888 he gave up all claim to his estates, and handed 
them over to his wife and family ; during the famine of 
1891-92 T. worked untiringly amongst the poor ; in 
1910 he died of pneumonia at Ustapqva. 

Among his other works are Family Happiness, The 
Three Deaths, Polikushka, What the People Live by. My 
Confession, My Religion, Ivan Ilyitch, The Dominion 
of Darkness, Where Love is there Ood is also, Kreutzer 
Sonata, The Kingdom of Ood is within You, Master and 
Man, Politics and Religion, Patriotism and Christianity, 
Whal is Art ?, and Resurrection. 

T. developed strong views on relidon, and In order to 
discover reasonable faith studied Buddhism, Muham- 
madanism, and Cliristianitv ; he considered the Sermon 
on the Mount to be the highest law of Christian life, and 
particularly emphasised the command, ‘ Resist not 
evil ’ ; certain doctrines of the Church, and all sacra- 
ments and ceremonies, repelled him, and in 1901 he was 
formally excommunicated ; to Tolstoy the poor seemed 
the only happy and truly religious people. 

Life, by Aylmer Maude (1910), Birnkoff (1911); 
Merejkowski, Tolstoy as Man and Artist. 

TOLSTOY, PETS ANDREEVICH, COUNT 
(1645-1729), Russ, statesman ; skilful, unscrupulous 
instrument of Peter the Groat; greatly feared in 
Turkey, where he was ambassador and thrown into 
prison. 

TOLTECS, semi-mythical people of Mexico, traces 
of whom are found at Tula, near Mexico City, in the 
serpent pillars erected to Quetzalcoatl, their chief god. 

TOLUCA (19° 11' N., 09° 26' W.), city, Mexico; 
manufactures cotton fabrics ; said to have iS^n settled 
by the Toltecs. Pop. (1910) 31,247. 

TOMAHAWK, small hatchet of Red Indians; 
originally of stone ; later, stool handles he^ hollow stem 
and were used as tobacco pipes. 

TOMABZ6W, Tomashov (60° 30' N., 23° 20' E.), 
town, Piotrkow, Russ. Poland; woollen-mills. Pop. 
24,000. 

TOMATO {Lycopersicum esculentum), plant of order 
SolanacesB ; native to S. America, but grown in Britain 
under glass. 

TOMB, see Burial, Barrows, Catacombs, Caibn. 

TOMPKINS VILLE, former village, Richmond 
County, New York, U.S. A., on Staton Island ; now part 
of borough of Richmond, New York City. 

TOMSK (66° N., 86° E.), government, W. Siberia ; 
includes part of the Altai Mountains in B.E. ; turfaoe 
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mostly low towards N.» with 8tep).>t'.ft and marshy tracts ; 
drained oliicfly by Ob and its tributaries ; rich deposits 
of silver, gold ; agriculture and cattle-breeding indus- 
tries; climate severe. Pop. (1910) 3,170,300. Capital, 
Tomsk (66® N., 85® E.), on Tom ; has a univ. (1888) ; 
tanneries ; trade centre. Pop. (1910) 106,620. 

TON, see Weights and Msasurbs. 

TONALITE, igneous rock of CTanitic structure 
composed of plagioclase, biotite, and hornblende ; of 
darker colour than granite. 

TONAWANDA (42® 68' N., 78® 64' W.), village, on 
Nia^ra, Erie County, New York, U.S.A. ; iron- and 
steel- works ; lumber mdustries. Pop. (1910) 8290. 

TONBRIDGE, TuNBRiDOB (51® 12' N., 0® 17' E.), 
town, on Medway, Kent, England; wooden articles, 
gunpowder. Pop. (1911) 14,797. 

TONDERN (64® 66' N., 8® 50' E,), town, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Prussia. Pop. 4600. 

TONE, THEOBALD WOLFE (1763-98), Irish 
agitator ; b. Dublin ; called to the Bar, 1789 ; became 
involved in political intrigue as sec. of Catholic com- 
mittee ; Kave information about Ireland to a Pr. 
spy, and nad to emigrate to America, 1795; thence 
he sailed to Prance, 1796, to obtain Fr. assistance for 
the United Irishmen, and urged a Fr. invasion of 
li'eland. Served under Hoohe ; captured on Fr. 
vessel ; condemned, but committed suicide. 

TONGA, OR FRIENDLY ISLANDS (15® to 23® 
30' S., 173® to 177® W.), islands in Pacific, under Brit, 
protection since 1900 ; number about 180, of which 
only 32 are inhabited ; divided into Tonga, Haapai, 
and Vavau groups ; area, 390 sq. miles ; of coral and 
volcanic formation, with active volcanoes, one of 
which is over 2700 ft. ; chief town, Nukualofa ; climate 
healthy but damp. Produce and export, copra, candle- 
nuts, oranges, bananas, pines, poarl-sholl, b6ohe-de- 
mer. Natives are Polynesians. Pop. (1911) 23,737. 

TONGKING (c. 21® 40' N., 106® 20' E.), dependency 
of Franco, Fr. Indo-China ; bounded N. by Kwangsi 
and Yunnan, E. by Gulf of Tongking, 23. by Annam, W. 
by Laos ; area, 46,400 sq. miles ; surface consists of 
delta of Rod R., with its groat tributaries, Black R. and 
Clear R. in tho S.E., plateaux in N., and forest region 
in W. Delta is very fertile, owing to soil brought 
down by rivers ; two harvests yearly. Chief towns are 
Ha-noi (capital) and Hai-phong, an important port. 
T. produces groat quantities of rice, as well as pea-nuts, 
castor oil, sugar-cane, spices, mulberries, coffee, to- 
bacco, cotton ; manufactures silk, boor, spirits, hard- 
ware, matches. Minerals include coal, iron, copper ; 
acquired, 1886, by Franco, after struggle for possossion 
with China. Pop. (1911) 6,117,964. 

TONGRES (60® 47' N., 6® 27' E.), town, Limburg, 
Belgium ; has spring mentioned by Pliny, also old 
cathedral. Pop. 10,250. 

TONGUES, GIFT OF, a phenomonon the precise 
nature of which is not absolutely certain, but probably 
consisted in tho emission of unintelligible sounds when 
in great excitement. It is referred to sovoral times 
in the Now Testament. St. Paul says he spoke with 
tongues more than any, but ho discourages tho view 
that it was to be thought better than other spiritual 
gifts. Similar phenomena have been witnessed during 
religious revival. Some have thought it referred to 
speaking foreign languago.s. 

TONIC SOL-FA, see Sol-fa. 

TONITE, see Blasting. 

TONK (26® 11' N., 76® 60' E.), native state, Rajput- 
ana, India. Pop. 280,000. Cliief town, Tonk. Pop. 
41,000. 

TONNAGE, load of a vessel, estimated by dividing 
number of cubic feet of space by 100 ; thus vessel 
whoso capacity is 600,000 cubic feet would be 6000 
tons register. Board of Trade officials are appointed 
to measure cubic capacity of all vessels to be registered. 
Amount payable in dues, etc., is determined by t. 

TONNAGE AND POUNDAGE.— Tonnage, a 
duty of 3s. on each tun of wine, and poundage, a duty 
of Is. on each pound of morohandise, wore tot levied 
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in mid.-XlV. cent., and were payable to the king ; Eng. 
Parliament granted t. and p. to Charles 1. for one year 
only, instead of for life, but Charles II. and James 11. 
obtained grants for life ; abolished by Customs Con* 
solidation Act, 1787. 

TONNERRE (47® 63' N., 3® 66' E.), town, on Arman- 
9 on, Yonne, France ; produces wines. Pop. 4100. 

T6NSBERG (69® 15' N., 10® 28' E.), seaport, amt 
Jarlsberg and Laurvik, Norway; whale- and seal-oil 
refineries. Pop. 9000. 

TONSILLITIS, inffammation of the tonsils, may 
bo acute (quinsy) or chronic ; in the former the onset 
of an attack is usually sudden, with pain, swelling, 
and redness of the tonsils, rise of temperature, and 
sometimes constitutional disturbances, and an abscess 
may form in a few days ; the treatment is [first to 
give a saline purge to reduce the temperature, steam 
inhalations and cold compresses externally to relieve 
congestion, sodium saiioylato internally, and if an 
abscess forms it should be incised, improvement follow- 
ing immediately ; in the ohronio form the tonsils are 
enlarged, the condition often being associated with 
adenoids (g.v.), and the treatment is the administration 
of iron and other tonics, painting the tonsils with 
tannic acid or other astringents, and if the condition 
does not improve the tonsils should be removed. 

TONSURE, minor order in R.C. and Eastern 
churches, shaving the crown or whole of the head; 
no one could enjoy clerical status without it. Cause of 
dispute between Celtic and Roman Churches, settled 
by Council of Whitby, 664. 

TOOKE, JOHN HORNE (1736-1812), Eng. 
politician and scholar ; senior optime, St. John’s. 
Cambridge, 1768 ; ordained, but gave up clerical 
work ; refused admission to the Bar, and on being 
made M.P. for Old Sarum, 1801, was excluded from 
Parliament by Aot which made clergymen ineligible. 
A radical in politics, and a man of considerable wealth. 
Fined for political libels, but acquitted of high treason, 
1794. Author of Diver siorut of Purity, a philological 
work. 

TOOLE, JOHN LAWRENCE (1830-1906), Eng. 
comedian; toured U.S.A., 1874-76, Australia, 1890; 
became lessee of Folly Theatre (later Toole’s Theatre), 
London, 1879. 

TOOLS may be roughly divided into hand- and 
maohine-t’s. Hand-t’s are held and manipulated en- 
tirely by the hands, as in tho ease of a hammer or chisel ; 
machine-t’s are those operated by some kind of mech- 
anism. A further division is into cutting-t’s, which 
include ohisols; shearing and scraping t’s; percussive 
and detrusive t’s, represented by the hammer and tho 
punch ; and moulding t’s, such as the trowel. If a cut- 
ting t. is intended for light work, as with the wood-cut- 
ting (ffiisel, keenness of cutting edge is the most import- 
ant consideration ; but, if it is to cut steel or iron, 
strength and rigidity are the essential features, and to 
attain these it is often necessary to forgo a certain amount 
of keeimess. Many cutting t’s may be used either for 
cutting or scraping, the action depending upon the anglo 
at which they are held. The exact form of a cutting t. 
depends upon the material for which it is to be used — 
that is, upon its hardness and its crystalline or fibrous 
nature. 

T’s vary also in shape according to the holder in 
which they are to be gripped. Roughing t’s usually 
have a narrow edge, and nnishing t’s a broad one, but 
there are exceptions to tliis. T’s may be solid or made 
for use only in a holder. In tho former the cutting 
part is worked from a solid bar, and as the best steel is 
costly, such t’s are more expensive than those of the 
latter class, which consist of the cutting portion only. 
A certain amount of shearing action takes place in the 
use of some cutting t’s, and the cutting strain is thereby 
reduced. 

The CiixsBL group includes all chisels proper, gouges, 
and pianos, and also chisels used poroussively, such as 
the adze and stone-working chisels. Boring t’s may 
be cutting tV proper or scrapers. Wood-working bits 
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act by cutting, but tho common metal-working drill 
has really a scraping action. Amongst the true cutting 
borers are tho twist-drills, while reamers have a scraping 
action. Boring t’s may be supported at one end only 
or at each end, the latter having greater accuracy, 
especially for long bores. Saws combine cutting and 
scraning action, and are used in many varieties for both 
wood and metal, the pitching of the teeth varying with 
the material to be out. Closely allied to tho circular 
saw is tho milling cutter. Files are strictly scrapers, 
but they have also a certain amount of shearing action. 
Shears and punches are similar in^so far as both have a 
detrusive action. Hammers take a great variety of 
forms for different trades. To avoid bruising tho t*s 
or the work, wooden hammers are often used, and these 
are classed as mallets. In some oases hammers have 
flexible handles to lessen the shock to tho hands, but 
mostly the handles are quite rigid. Moulding t’s are 
operated by percussion or pressure according to cir- 
cumstances. 

One of the most important machine t’s is tho Lathe. 
Its essential feature is tho rotating of tho work against 
a fixed t. ; it is used for all kinds of turning, boring, 
and sorew-outting. The many varieties of lathe may 
be divided into four groups : so-called engine lathes, 
turret lathes, special lathes, and hand lathes. Engine 
lathes are in most general use. Turret lathes have 
turrets carrying a number of t’s, and many of thorn 
are capable of performing several separate operations 
simulteneoualy. In planing-machines, for producing flat 
surfaces, a table caiviefi the work against the cutting t. 
and back again, while the t. has only the transverse 
movement required for feeding. The shaping-machine 
does similar work, but the arrangement is reversed, the 
cutting t. moving over tho work. In the vertical shaper 
or slotting-machine the t. slide moves vertically. Mill- 
imo-Maohines have rotary cutters with many cutting 
edges. The rotary planer is really a milling- machine, 
and has certain advantages over the ordinary planer. 
In some milling-machines the angle of the table can be 
altered for milling spirals. For boring or turning work 
of large diameter the vertical boring and turning mill is 
used instead of the engine lathe. There are also hori- 
zontal boring-machines (modified lathes) for boring at 
any angle, and speoial machines for boring the cylinders 
of engines or pumps.' 

Drilling is mostly done by the upright drilling- 
maohine.. Tho ordinary form has the vertical axis of 
the spindle fixed, side adjustments being made by mov- 
ing the work ; but the universal radial drill will drill 
holes at any angle. Multiple drills are used for the 
simultaneous drilling of a number of holes. The 
superiority of out gears to those with cast teeth has led 
to the universal employment of gear-cutting machines. 
There are plain hana-indexed machines, automatic gear- 
cutters in which cutting and indexing are done automa- 
tically, gear-shapers which automatically generate the 
tooth outline, and gear-planers for bevel gears. Tho 
thread-milling machine is used for producing specially 
accurate screw-threads, and the bolt cutter for large 
bolts not demanding great accuracy and finish. Pres- 
sure punching and shearing machines are largely used 
in sheet-metal working, and to a smaller extent in 
general machine-shops. Special types are made for em- 
bossing and pressing shcct-metal forms, punching holes 
in flanges, etc. 

During tho past few years emery-wheel grinding, 
machines have assumed great importance for accur- 
ately finishing metal parts, and particularly for 
surfacing chillod-iron or hardened steel parts, which 
resist the ordinary steel - cutting tool. Surface 
grinders produce plane surfaces only, and are generally 
used to remove thin layers of metal, as in finishing to 
size work which has been roughed out on tho planing- 
maohine. Other machines produce cylindrical or conical 
surfaces, as required for spindles and shafts, and special 
attachments allow inside grinding to be done. Grind- 
iog-machinos are used for grinding twist-drills, milling- 
cutters, goar-outters, and tho t’s of lathes, planers. 


Blotters, and other machines. Grindino may be done 
either wet or dry, according to the work in hand. Saw- 
ing-maohinea are used for cutting shafts, rails, girders, 
eto., and there are various types of steam, pneumatic, 
and other hammers. 

The immense size of modem engineering construc- 
tions has led to tho rapid development of portable 
machine t’s, which can be applied to any part of the 
work at any time. These include drilling, screwing, 
planing, riveting, hammering, and other machines. 
Reciprocating movements, as in hammering, are usually 
obtained by the action of compressed air upon a solid 
piston working in a cylinder, and electric or pneumatic 
motors are used for rotary motions. Amongst the 
more important wood -working machines are the saws 
— reciprocating, band, and circular. Planing-machines 
may have a fixed blade or revolving cutters, and some 
combine tho two, tho work passing from a revolving 
cutter to a fixed t. There are also wood-working lathes, 
and sandpapering, boring, mortising, tenoning, and 
dovetailing machines. The various moasuring in- 
struments, such as gauges, ordinary and screw-thread, 
callipers, and micrometers, are also to bo included 
amongst t’s. 

TOOMBS, ROBERT (1810-86), Amer. political 
leader, introduced Toombs bill concerning slavery, 
1866 ; served in Confederate army, 1861-63. 

TOOWOOMBA (27* 34' S., 152® E.), town, on 
Darling Downs, Queensland, Australia ; agricultural 
district ; breweries ; flour-mills. Pop. 10,300. 

TOP, see Gyroscope. 

TOPAZ, a gem- stone composed of alumina and 
silica ; occurs in primitive rooks in Russia and 
Siberia, Scotland (blue), Saxony, and (the finest) Brazil 
(yellow). T. may also be colourless, green, pink, and 
orange ; it is transparent and haremr than quartz 
and occurs massive and in crystals, 

TOPEKA (39® 6' N., 95*^46' W.), city, on Kansas, 
capital, Kansas, U.S.A., and of Shawnee Oonnty ; 8cat]of 
Washburn College (Congregational) ; Bethany College 
(Prot. Episcopal) and other educational institutions ; 
railway-shops ; manufactures flour, machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 43,684. 

TOPES, see Aechitecture, Indian. 

TOPLADY, AUGUSTUS MONTAGUE (1740- 
78), Anglican hyranologist. 

TOP-SHELL, see Gasteropoda. 

TORCELLO, small island, 6 miles N.E. of Venice ; 
contains cathedral of Santa Maria (VII. cent.) ; church 
of Santa Fosca (XII. cent.). 

TORDENSKJOLD, PEDER (1691-1720), Dan. 
admiral ; b. Trondhjem ; during Great Northern War 
distinguishod himself by audacity and seamanship 
in engagements with Sweden. In 1716 destroyed 
Swed. fleet in strait of Dynokil and forced Charles XII. 
to raise siege of Fredrikshald. 

TORENO, JOSfi MARIA QUIEPO DE LLANO 
RUIZ DE SARAVIA, COUNT OF (1786-1843), 
Span, historian ; held various State appointments ; 
wrote History of the Rising War and Revolution of Spain. 

TORGAU (51® 36' N., 13® E.), fortified town, on 
Elbe, Pruss. Saxony ; chief building is the Ilartenfcls 
castle ; glove-making industry. Pop. 13,490. 

TORMENTIL {Fotentilla), genus of plants, order 
Rosaccw ; root of Common T. (P. tormentilla) is an 
astringent. 

TORNADO, see WlIlBLWIND. 

TORO (41® 32' N., 5® 26' W.), town, on Douro, 
Zamora, Spain ; important mediaeval city ; produces 
wine. Pop. 8700. 

TORONTO (43® 41' N., 79® 28' W.), chief town, 
on shore of L. Ontario, 39 miles N.E. from W. end 
of lake, Ontario, Canada. Anglican bp.’s see; R.C. 
abp-’s see; has Anglican and R.C. cathedrals; seat 
of univ. ; has provincial government buildings and 
law courts ; important railway, lake-shipping, manu- 
facturing, and trading centre, dealing in lumber, 
cattle, grain, and agricultural produce ; coal and fruit. 
Pop. (1912) 421,387. 
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TOBPEDOi see under Bays. 

TORPEDO, a movable submarine case charged with 
explosive which acts on contact with under part of a 
shijp. Best known, Whitehead t., of steel, is 14) to 
18J ft. lor^, cigar-shaped ; driven by air-ongine and 
propeller, it is automatically steered by a gyroscope. 
T's are either dropped into the water or discharged 
by a small charge of powder from a * tube.* Dirigible 
t’s may be guicied by electric or mechanical wires, or 
by * wireless.* The Brennen t., in which two reels of 
piano wire were unrolled by an engine on shore, has 
been abandoned by Brit. Admiralty. The latest 
(1913) t., if it misses, returns upon the mark aimed at 
and keeps oiroling around it. Modern t’s are fitted 
with ap^iances for cutting tlirough t. nets hung round 
a warship. 

TORQUAY (CO* 28' N., 3* 31' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, on Tor Bay, Devonshire, England ; 
has remains of Tor abbey (XII. -XIV. cent's); 
manufactures terra-cotta ware. Pop. (1911) 38,772. 

TORQUEMADA, THOMAS (1420-98), in- 
quisitor-gen. of Spain ; b. Valladolid ; became prior 
of Dominican monaste^ ; persuaded Ferdinand and 
Isabella to reoi^anise Inquisition ; and on this being 
authorised by papal bull, he became head of the new 
tribunal, beginning his work in 1481. His methods 
of enforcing Catholic religion have left his name a by- 
word for fanaticism and intolerance. Torture was 
used as in other royal courts to induce confession ; 
fines and confiscations brought largo sums to the 
Inouisition ; and at least 2000 persons were burnt in 
ejgh^n years. T. was also largely instrumental in 
causing the expulsion of the Moors and Jews from 
Spain. 

TORRE ANNUN2IATA (40* 46' N., 14* 28' E.), 
seaport, at S. foot of Vesuvius, Naples, Italy ; iron- 
works ; manufactures macaroni. l\)p. 29,000. 

TORRE DEL GRECO (40* 48' N., 14* 20' E.), sea- 
port, at S.W. foot of Vesuvius, Naples, lUly ; coral 
industry. Pop. 36,000. 

TORRES NOVAS (39* 30' N., 8* 13' W.), town, 
Estremadura, Portugal ; manufactures textiles. Pop. 
11,500. 

TORRES VEDRAS (30* 3' N., 9* 17' W.), town, 
Estremadura, Portugal ; noted for lines of fortifications 
constructed by Wellington in 1810. Pop. 7200. 

TORREVIEJA (38* N., 0* 37' W.), seaport, 
Alicante, Spain; salt mines; active trade. Pop. 
8300. 

TORRICELLI, EVANGELISTA (K»08-47), cele- 
brated Ital. mathematician and physicist ; b. Pian- 
caldoli ; Galileo’s successor as prof, at Florence ; dis- 
covered value of atmosplierio pressure. 

TORHIDONIAN, pre-Cambrian arenaceous sedi- 
mentary rocks, well soon in neighbourhood of Loch 
Torridon, Scotland. 

TORRIGIANO, PIETRO (1472-1522). Florentine 
sculptor ; d. in the prisons of the Span, Inquisition. 
He was in England for some time, and executed the 
tomb of Henry VII. at Westminster. Cellini says it 
was ho who broke Michelangelo’s noso. 

TORRINGTON (41® 16' N.. 73* 14' W.), town, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
woollens, machinery. Pop. (1910) 15,483. 

TORRINGTON, GREAT (60* 67' N., 4* 8' W.), 
town, on Torridgo, Devonshire, England ; manu- 
footores gloves. Pop. (1011) 3041. 

TORRINGTON, ARTHUR HERBERT, EARL 
OP (1647-1716), Eng. admiral ; assisted William of 
Orange, subsequently obtaining command of fleet at 
home. 

TORRINGTON, GEORGE BYNG, VISCOUNT 
(1663-1733), Eng. admiral ; defeated Spaniards off 
Cape Passaro, 1718 ; instrumental in subduing Sicily, 
1719. 

TORSION, strain of a wire when one end is fixed 
and the other rotated ; torque or torsional stress is 
the moment of forces acting ; torsion pendulums are I 
used in 36o-day clocks. 


TORSTENSSON, LENNART, COUNT (1603- 
51), Swed. soldier; won battles of Schweidnitz, 
Breitenfeld, and Jankau ; ruled western provinces of 
Sweden, 1648-51. 

TORT. — In contradistinction to a crime, which is the 
commission of an unlawful act, so fixed by law, a t. 
may be defined as a wrong which arises from (1) an act 
not justified by law, and intended to cause harm, and 
which actually does harm ; (2) an act contrary to law 
which causes harm not intended by the doer ; (3) an 
act or omission wliich causes barm not intended, but 
which should have been foreseen and prevented ; (4) 
failure to prevent harm when bound, within certain 
limits, to prevent it. A t. may relate either to persons 
or property ; may be breach of duty fixed by law, and 
for which redress can bo obtained by a lawsuit, or 
wrong independent of contract. 

TORTICOLLIS, boo Rheumatism. 

TORTOISES AND TURTLES. — The order 
Chelonia, comprising the Tortoises and Turtles, forms 
one of the most distinct orders of Reptiles. While 
neither Tortoises nor Turtles are natives of Great 
Britain, they are fully represented in N. America, 
and are widely distributed m Europe and Asia. They 
may bo distinguished from ell other Reptiles by the 
* shell * or carapace comprising a dorsal and ventral 
shield, formed of bones firmly cemented together, 
and enclosing the body as in a box, from which 
only head, limbs, and tail protrude. The horny scales 
overlapping the upper shield form the torloiseskell 
of commerce. Cholonian limbs resemble those of 
Lizards, but the toes are shorter and blunter. The 
nock is extremely flexible, and is curiously long in 
the Snake-Nocked Tortoises. Tho strong, hard, and 
homy jaws are without teeth, but possess great powers 
of mastication. 

The terra ‘ tortoise * is confined to tho truly terres- 
trial species of Chelonia, while ‘turtle* is usually 
applied to marine or aquatic members of tho group. 
The Amer. term ‘ terrapin ’ has been used somewhat 
indiscriminately, but usually indicates tho froi^water, 
hard-shelled edible species. 

The members of tho group, wliilo generally sluggish 
in their mode of life, vary greatly in habits. Some 
are vegetable feeders, others are solely carnivorous. 
All are oviparous, tho limy-shellcd eggs being generally 
laid in hollows or furrows in sand. Amongst the 
best known may be mentioned the Land Tortoises, 
found in /Lsia, America, and Africa, comprising many 
marsh-loving web-footed species, os well as others, 
which, like tho BuBRO^vlNo OoriiKB Tortoise, in- 
habit arid and desert places. Others again are 
the well-known common European Tortoise 
{Teatuda grcBca)^ with olive - coloured and black- 
l>ordered shield ; and tho gigantic Tortoises, inhabiting 
tho small islands of tho Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
call (or remark not only on account of their colossal 
proportions — for they weigh sometimes over 300 lb. — 
but also of tho groat ago — in some instances over 
150 years — which they may attain. 

Tho aquatic Turtles include tho Snappinq Turtle, 
common in N. and Central America — a very vicious 
species which lives on water-fowl and fish, which it 
crushes and eats with its powerful hooked jaws; 
the Soft-Shelled Turti.es, entirely lacking in homy 
scales, are known both in the Old and New Worlds, 
and are adapted for their aquatic life by the possession 
of broadly webbed feet ; and SphargiSf the Leathery 
Turtle, with flexible carapace, some times reaches 
a length of 6 ft. 

TORTOISESHELL, seo under Tortoises. 

TORTOLI (39® 64' N., 9* 40' E.), small seaport, 
on E. coast, Sardinia. 

TORTONA (46* 63' N., 8® 62' E.) (Rom. Dertona), 
town, Alessandria, Italy; cathedral; manufactures 
silk. Pop. 17,600. 

TORTOSA (40® 60' N., 0* 30' E.) (Rom. Dertoaa), 
fortified town, on Ebro, Tarragona, Spain ; cathedral 
(XIV, cent.); manufactures paper; fisheries; ex- 
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ports corn, wine ; was an important Moorish strong- 
hold ; taken by the French, 1708 and 1811. Pop. 
(1010) 28,019. 

TORTURE. — ^Torture has been need from earliest 
times Mther as punishment or to extract a confession 
in judioial proceedings from unwilling witnesses or 
aooused persons. In Athens and under Kom. Republic 
only slaves could be tortured, but under the Empire it 
was extended to freemen, on the prerogative of the 
emperor, to obtain evidence of Ussa majestas. Not 
reoognis^ by the canon law of the Church till the Xlll. 
cent., when sanction was given by Pope Innocent IV. 
(1282 A.D.) to civil magistrates to put persons accused 
of heresy to the torture, on the principle of Rom. 
treason law. Adopted by Ital. miinicipalities, and 
France in XIV. cent., then by Germany, XV. cent., and 
^ eveiy European government, except Sweden and 
EnglancL 

Although it had no place in the common law of 
England, t. was frequently employed by royal prero- 
gative of the Eng. Crown both in State trials and 
ordinary crimes, under the Tudors (especially against 
religious offenders) and Stewarts. The first recorded 
case was in 1310, against the Templars, by reluctant 
consent of Edward II. The last case was in 1640 
(Charles I.), in order to extract a confession of 
treason. AMished in Franco, 1789, in Russia, 1801, in 
Wiirttemberg, 1806, Bavaria, 1807, Hanover, 1822, 
and Baden, 1831. Prohibited by papal bull in all 
Catholic countries, 1816. Never legal in Eng. colonics, 
or in America. (Flogging, since it ordinarily causes 
neither mutilation nor permanent injury to the human 
body, is not held to be torture.) Leaving aside the 
cruelty and degradation involved, the unreliability of 
torture as a means of discovering the truth was long 
evident, since innocent persons in weakness and 
exhaustion would plead guilty and accuse other 
innocent persons, in order to obtain relief. Of course 
when eviaonce was wanted, and not truth, the use of 
torture was a valuable asset to base governments. 

The chief instruments of torture were the rack, an 
oblong horizontal frame, on which the accused was 
stretched while corc^ attached to his lees and arms, 
were gradually strained by a lever until in extreme 
severity the joints wore dislocated ; the thumb-screws ; 
the boot ; and the pincers. The scourge, and 
mutilation by hooks and torture by fire, were em- 
ployed by the Romans. Perverted and diabolical 
mgenuity also devised many other moans for the 
torture of human beings and animals. 

Jardine, Use of Torture in Criminal Law of England \ 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law. 

TORY, originally an Irish R.C. robber; term 
applied to Royalist party at time of Popish Plot, then 
superseded by ‘ Conservative,’ c. 1830. See Conserva- 
Tivi Party. 

TORZHOK (67® 6' N., 35® E.), town, on Tvertsa, 
Tver, Russia ; produces embroidered goods. Pop. 
16,000. 

T08GANELLA (42® 20' N., 11® 64' E.) (ancient 
Tuscania), town, on Marta, Rome, Italy. Pop. 5000. 

TOT ANA (37® 46' N., 1® 30' W.), town, Murcia, 
Spain ; agricultural district ; manufactures linen. 
Pop. 14,000. 

TOTANU8, a genus of Plovers {q*v.). 

TOTEMI8M, the superstitious veneration paid by 
savages to certain material objects, with which they 
believe their tribe has some peculiar relation, and 
which are called totems. Some tribes, indeed, believe 
themselves to be descended from their totem. It 
seems that at first only the ties of the clan were re- 
cognised as binding or even as existent among men. 
To kill a member of another clan was not murder ; 
moral obligations, even of the most rudimentary sort, 
only bound those who were of one kin. If blood re- 
lationships could be extended, the sphere of moral 
obligation was correspondingly enlarged; commonly 
done by making a blood-covenant between different 
clans, which so became united— thus paving the way 
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for the replacement of clans by nations. For the blood - 
covenant it was sufficient if a few drops of blood wore 
mutually exchanged between the members of the 
different clans — a ceremony which is still practised 
in some parts of Africa. 

The objects of the natural world were seen to fall 
into genera and species, much as the human race into 
clans and families. So was suggested the idea of 
forming a blood alliance with one or other of such 
species, which was deemed to possess supernatural 
power, and therefore moot to bo conciliated. First, 
the animal species would be chosen, and the animal 
thus selected would become the totem (family mark), 
or kin to the human clan ; afterwards the analogy 
would be extended to include plants and other natural 
objects. A moral obligation was thus established ; the 
life of the animal or plant must be cherished eq^ually 
as the life of one’s brother-clansman ; and so devdoped 
the domestication of certain animals, and the preserva- 
tion and cultivation of certain plants. 

Then imagination came into play, and the relation- 
ship between the clan and its totem was explained as 
not being artificial, but natural A myth would be 
invented to explain that the kinship was real, and 
either the totem would bo taken as being the ancestor 
of the clan (as in the earlier myths), or it would 
shown how the man had at one period or another 
assumed the totem form (as in later rationalising 
myths). So arose the numerous myths of transforma- 
tion into or from animals which have prevailed 
almost universally. 

Essentially, the totem was an object of worship, for 
it was the abode of supernatural power. To procure 
the presence of this supernatural ally when needed, 
the blood-covenant must be renewed, the blood of the 
totem animal must be shed. 'Xhis shedding of blood 
was next interpreted as the offering of the animal to 
the god. Finally, it was felt that the presence of the 
od, and communion with liim, could l^st bo secured 
y the worshippers consuming the totem in whole or 
I in part, and so the sacrifice to the god became a meal 
in which the worshipper symbolised and realised his 
unity with the god. 

But the blood must not be shed on the ground and 
so dissipated ; that would be taboo ; so a heap of 
stones was raised, or a simple stone pillar, on which the 
sacrifice was made. Thus an altar was originated ; 
and again, by association of ideas, it became sufficient 
to procure the god’s presence if the pillar was smeared 
with the blood. Then the pillar became the symbol 
and instrument of the god’s presence, and was often 
carved into some resemlnance of the god or the totem ; 
and 80 , whether marble monolith or wooden asherah 
(the ' noves ’ of our Old Testament), the pillar became 
an idol, to which in turn sacrifices were often offered. 

Totemism has not the same significance for Aus- 
tralian aborigines as it has for African tribes. Its 
connection with primitive marriage laws is also a field 
of wide conjecture. 

J. Q. Frazer, Totemism ; A. Lang, Secrei of the Totem. 

TOTNES (60® 26' N., 3® 41' W.), town, on Dart, 
Devonshire, England ; contains many antique build- 
ings and a ruined Norman castle ; exports cider, 
grain. Pop. (1911) 4128. 

TOTONICAPAM, Totonioapan (16® 9' N., 91* 
22' W.), town, Guatemala. Pop. 31,000. 

TOTTENHAM (61® 37' N., 0® 4' W.), N.E. suburb 
of London, in Middlesex, England. Pop. (1911) 
137,467. 

TOTTENVILLE, former village, Richmond 
Gounty, Now York, U.S.A., on Staten Island, now 
part of New York city. 

TOUCANS {Bharnmhaetidas), a family of brightly 
coloured Picarian Birds with about 60 species, found in 
the forests of Central and S. America. Their brilliant 
plumage — black and green, red, orangey and blue— 
and their enormously large saw-edged bills combine 
to give them an odd apnearanco of ungainly beauty. 
They live in societiee ana are said to resemble magpies 
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in thair habits. By the natives they arc much 
esteemed as food. 

TOUCH, the sense of the perception of pressure on 
the surface of the body, often associated with the per- 
ception of heat and cold, with which the sensation 
is moro or less combined. The organs of b. in man are 
of throe different kinds, the End Bulba, the T. Corpus^ 
cits, and the Pacinian Corpuscles, in all of which are 
the terminations of nerve filaments which join together 
to compose the peripheral nerve trunks and carry 
sensations eventually to the brain. The end'bulbs are 
minute rounded bodies found in the conjunctiva, the 
lips, and the mucous membrane of the mouth, genital 
organs, and elsewhere. The L corpuscles are oval 
bodies, rather smaller than the end-bulbs, situated 
usually in the papillw of the dermis or true skin 
and most common in the palms of the hands and the 
soles of the feet. The Pacinian corpuscles are larger 
than the two former, being oval bodies, up to 
inch in length and about half that in breadth, situated 
in the subcutaneous tissue, and moat common on the 
under surface of the hands and feet, near joints, and 
associated with the sympathetic nerves of the 
abdomen. 

The purpose of these special organs of t. is that very 
slight variations of pressure may be rendered more 
perceptible by the peripheral nerve endings. It has 
not yet boon aefinibcly found whether there arc separate 
nerve fibres for the perception of difforont tempera- 
tures, but it has been shown that there are different 
small areas on the skin whore sensations of heat or 
cold are moro keenly perceived than elaowhorc, cold 
spots being more numerous than hot spots. 

TOUL (48® 40' N., 5* 63' K), town, fortress, on B. 
frontier, Mourthe-et-Moselle, France ; manufactures 
porcelain ; trade in wine ; chief edifices arc the former 
cathedral of St. Etienne and church of St. Gengoult ; 
besieged by Germans, capitulated, 1870. Pop. 13,700. 

TOULON (Gk. Telonion, Rom. Ttlo Martins) (43® 
T N., 6® 66' B.), first-class fortress and naval station 
(headquarters of Mediterranean fleet) in Var depart- 
ment, Franco ; church of St. Mario Majouro, town 
hall, arsenal, Musde, large safe harbour, naval ship- 
building yards ; trades in oil, wine, salt, etc, ; British 
defeated by Span, and Fr. fleets, 1744 ; taken by 
Republicans from Royalists and British, 1793. Pop. 
(1911) 104.682. 

TOULOUSE (43® 36' N., 1® 27' E.), town, on 
Garonne and Canal du Midi, Franco ; capital of Haute- 
Garonne ; numerous narrow streets and old houses in 
Renaissance style ; fine church of St. Sornin (XI.- 
XIV. cent’s), cathedral (XI. cent, onwards), capitolo 
(town hall), palace of iustico, inusoums, univ., art 
academy, X VI. -cent, briago; largo industrial and com- 
mercial centre ; iron and copper foundries, cannon- 
making, powder factory, wire-drawing, stained glass, 
carriages, leather, paper, tobacco, brandy, famous 
liver and truffle pies. Ancient Tolosa, city of Rom. 
Gaul, became Visigoths’ capital, 419 a,d. ; rule of 
famous Counts of T. began c. 852 ; all-powerful in S. 
France XI. cent. ; extinct, 1271, when T. was united to 
Franco ; English under Wellington hero defeated 
French, 1814 ; T. lies at gateway to Provence, and in 
Middle Ages was a centre of Provon^al poetry and 
festivals. Pop. (1911) 149,576. 

TOUNGOO, Tauno-nqu (18® 55' N., 96® 31' E.), 
district, Tonasserira division. Lower Burma, Pop. 
286,000. Chief town, Toungoo ; formerly capital of 
an indopendont kingdom. Pop. 17,500, 

TOUPfiE, see Hair. 

TOURACOUS, see TuRACOS. 

TOUHAINE (47® 15' N., 1® 20' E.), ancient pro- 
vinoo, Fi-anco ; capital, Tours ; now mainly included 
in Indre-et-Loiro. 

TOURMALINE, a mineral harder than quartz, 
composed chiefly of silica and alumina, found in granite, 
gneiss, and mica-slate, and sometimes in river sands 
and alluvial deposits of Ceylon, Burma, Brazil, and 
Siberia ; of vitreous lustre, varying from transparent 


to opaque; black (see Schorl), brown, blue-blaok, 
blue-green, and red. 

TOURNAI, Doornik (60® 37' N., 3® 26' R) (Bom. 
Tumaeum), town, on Scheldt, Hainault, Belgium ; has 
a fine oathedral containing paintings by Flemish 
masters ; manufactures carpets, hosiery ; was capital 
of the Nervii and an early residence of the Mero- 
vingian kings. Pop. (1910) 36,982, 

TOURNAMENT, TouRNBV, a medi»val form of 
mimic warfare indulged in by nobles from XL to XVI. 
cent. Combatants were drawn up at either end of a 
field {the lists), and at a signal dashod, with lance in 
rest, against their opponents. Weapons used in tourna - 
ments wore genersdly blunted. Ts gradually disap- 
peared after the advent of firearms. 

TOURNEUR, CYRIL (c. 1576-1626), Eng. play- 
wright; won fame by the AiheiaCs Tragedy ana tho 
Revenger's Tragedy, a play which in tragic intensity 
is equal to Webster and second only to Shakespeare. 

TOURNIQUET, instrument for stopping arterial 
blood flow in cases of limb accidents, snake-bites, etc. ; 
in ‘ first aid ’ a cord or handkerchief tightened by 
screwing with a lead pencil makes an efficient t. 

TOURNON (46® 6' N., 4° 46' E.), town, on Rhdne, 
Ard^che, France. Pop. 5100. 

TOURNUS (46® 36' N., 4° 51' E.), town, on Sa6no, 
Sa6iie-et-Loire, France ; XL -cent, abbey church ; 
trade in wine. Pop. 4000. 

TOURS (47® 23' N., 0® 42' E.), town, on Loire, 
France ; capital of Indro-et-Loire ; magnificent Gothic 
cathedral (XII.-XVl. cent's), church of St. Julien, 
abp.’s palace, museum, library, palace of justice, art 
school, and ruined Chateau Plesaia-les-Tours in 
vicinity ; iron and steel industries, chemicals, leather, 
wine, woollens, silks, printing ; ancient capital of tho 
Turones, later of Touraine (q.v.); here Charles Martel 
defeated Saracens, 732 ; taken by Germans, 1870. 

I Pop. (1911) 73,398. 

TOURVILLE, ANNE HILARION DE GOTEN- 
TIN, COMTE DE (1642-1701), Fr. admiral; dis- 
tinguished himself at Palermo, 1677 ; rear-admiral 
{chef d'escadre), 1683 ; made successful attacks on 
Algerine pirates, 1682-88 ; was defeated by Dutch and 
English off La Hogue, 1692, but captured their Smyrna 
1 convoy, 1693. 

I TOWANDA (41® 46' N., 76® 25' W.), town, on 
Susquehanna, capital, Bnidford County, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures furniture. Pop. (1910) 4281. 

TOWCESTER (52® 8' N., 1° W.), town, on Tove, 
Northamptonshire, England ; boots and shoes. 

TOWER, ROUND, form of military arch, found 
VIII.-XIll. cent’s ; slopes inwards from base to 
apox ; ladder entrance at first floor only ; throe or four 
ono-roomed storeys ; earliest had rubble walls ; 
windows narrow slits. 

TOWNELEY, CHARLES (1737-1806), Eng. 
archfflologist ; collector of marbles ; Brit. Museum 
bought collection for £28,000. 

TOWNSHEND, MARQUESSATE OP.— George, 
4th viscount (1724-1807), Brit, commander in Canada 
after Wolfe’s death (1769) ; Lord-Lieut. of Ireland 
(1764); or. marquess (1787); succ. by s. Georffo (1765- 
1811), a prominent politician and archceologist. The 
latter’s notorious heir, George Ferrers (1778-1855), was 
Slice, as marquess by his cousin, John T. (1798-1863), 
whose grandson, the 6th marquess, John James Dudley 
Stuart (1866- ), was in 1906, declared incapable of 

controlling his estates. 

TOWNSHEND, CHARLES (1726-67), Eng. 
statesman ; M.P. for Great Yarmouth, 1747 ; Lord of 
Admiralty, 1754; Sec. for War, 1761 ; resigned, 1762, 
and opposed Grenville’s administration ; Chancellor of 
Exchequer under Pitt, 1766 ; taxed imports from 
America, which subsequently caused revolt of 
colonies. 

TOWNSHEND, CHARLES TOWNSHEND, 
aND VISCOUNT (1674-1738), Brit, statesman; am- 
bassador to States-gen., 1709; app. Sec. of State for 
northern department by George I., 1714 ; ooncluded 
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ailiitncefl with Emperor and Franco; pionoor of 
soientifio agriouliure. 

TOWNSVILLE (19® 10' S., 14G® 68' E.), town, 
port, on Cleveland Bay, Queensland. Australia ; gold- 
mining and pastoral district. Pop. 17,000. 

TOWTON, villwe, 2^ mUcs k of Tadcaster, W. 
Ridii^, Yorkshire, England ; scene of battle between 
Yorkists and Lancastrians, 1461. 

TOXICOLOGY, term applied to that branch of 
Boienoe which deals with poisons, their nature, effects, 
treatment, deteotion, and laws relating to them. See 
Poison. 

TOXINS, see Baotkeioloqy. 

TOYNBEE, ARNOLD (1852-83), Brit, social 
worker ; Eng. social reformer ; tutor at Balliol Coll.. 
Oxford ; lectured to working-class audiences on 
economics and industrial questions ; Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, erected to his memory. 

TRACERY, see under Arciutectuuk. 

TRACHEA, see Respibatoky System. 

TRACHEOTOMY, term applied to the operation 
of making an incision into the trachea (windpipe) and 
inserting a tube to facilitate breathing when the normal 
air-passages are obstructed, as, for instance, in ad- 
vanced cases of diphtheria. 

TRACHIS, Hebaolba (38® 45' N., 22® 20' E.), 
ancient city, at foot of Mount (Eta, Greece ; strategic 
point ; associated with Heracles. 

TRACHOMA, granular form of inffammation of the 
conjunctiva of the eye (q.v.), to which unhealthy and 
dirty conditions predispose, common in the Near East 
(known as Egyptian ophthalmia) and the continent of 
Europe. 

TRACHYMEDUSA:. see under HYDBOMEDU8.a:. 

TRACHYPTERIDA:, see Ribbon Fishes. 

TRACHYTE, grey, yellow, brown, green, and red 
Voloanio rock, often containing crystals of glassy felspar, 
mica, or hornblende ; occurs in lava. Intrusive sheets, 
and dykes from early Tertiary times. 

TRACT (derived from J^at. tractaret to deal with), 
short argumentative treatise; a species of literature 
employed and developed by Luther {q.v.)^ whose 
tract on the captivity of Babylon has Ijeen followed 
by a continuous stream of similar lit. In the XIX. 
cent, a movement was started by Newman. Keble, 
and Pus^, whose leading principles they voiced in the 
famous Tracts for the Times. This was the IVactarian 
or High Church movement. The leading T. Societies 
are the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
and the Religious Tract Society. In addition to 
religious t’a there have been many of a political or 
oHierwise controversial nature ; more frequently known 
as Pamphlets {q.v.). 

TRACTION, the transport of goods in wheeled 
vehicles. 

Animal Traction. — The animals used are chiefly 
horses, mules, donkeys, and oxen, camels and cle- 
hante. On the Continent dogs are soinetiines 
amessed to light carts, but their use in Britain is 
prohibited by (jruelty to Animals Act, 1854. 

Mechanical Traction is generally accomplished 
by steam tractors or petrol wagons, may be used 
on railways (g.r.), tramways (< 7 .v.), or roads. A road 
t. engine hiM four road wheels, having wide rims 
to prevent their sinking in loose roads. Various 
devices are in use to prevent skidding. The average 
speed of such machines loaded and with trailer, varies 
from 4 to 8 miles per hour. T. engines driven by 
compressed air are rare. 

(liable t. is used on some mountain railw^s and on 
a few tramway systems, as New York. Edinburgh, 
etc* A moving stMl cable is placed in a conduit below 
the level of the roadway, and is gripped by a device 
whioh hangs through a uot in the road. 

Gasolene or petrol is used principally on road 
machines. 

Elaotrid Traction, haulage of goods or passengers 
by oars fitted with o. motors. 

Hie first known e. motor, invented by the Abb6 Sal- 
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vatore dal Negro, 1830, carried 40-100 batteries. The 
question of power-supply, independeiit of overhead or 
underground wires, is still unsolved. The first e. rail- 
way of commercial value was erected at Liohterfelde 
(Germany), 1881, and was followed by Cleveland (Ohio), 
U.8.A-, 1884, Richmond, Virginia (U.S.A.), 1887. 
The tunnel under Baltimore, on the Baltimore- Ohio 
Railway, was badly ventilated for steam locomotion, 
and the e. railway was installed. 

TRACY, COMTE DE, Antoinb Louis ClaUDS 
Destutt (1764-1830), Fr. philosopher and revolu- 
tionist ; adhered to Condillao, wnose doctrine of 
origin of ideas he termed ‘ ideology.* 

TRADE. — The relation between the entrance into 
and exit from a country of money is expressed by the 
economic term. Bai.anob oe Trade. The theory- 
known as the ‘ Mercantile Theory * — that exports 
should exceed imports or at least * balance * them, is the 
pretext for prokctiorit and was acquiesced in until early 
XIX. cent., when Adam Smith, in The Wealth of 
Nations, showed that it was as advantageous to 
possess commodities as specie. See Commerce. 

Trade, Board of, Brit. Department of State (dating 
from XVII. cent.) concerned with trade statistics, 
trade disputes (through Industrial Council, estab- 
lished 1911), Trade Boards, Labour Exchanges, 
Commercial Intelligence, Exhibitions, issue of Patents, 
registration and winding-up of companies. Bankruptcy, 
Standards of Weights and Measures, inspection of 
railways, harbours, merchant shipping, ete. The B. 
of T. has a largo permanent staff, and its ‘ President * 
has usually a scat in the Cabinet. 

Trade Mark, a mark used in connection with goods 
to indicate that they are the goods of a propmetor 
‘ by virtue of manufacture, selection, certification, 
dealing with or offering for sale.* By the T. M*s Act, 
1905, a t. m. must consist of at least one of the follow- 
ing : (1) name of a company, individual, or firm, 
represented in a special or particular manner ; (2) sig- 
nature of applicant for registration, or some predecessor 
in his business; (3) an invented word or words; 
(4) a word, or words, having no direct reference to 
the character or quality of the goods, and not being 
according to its ordinary signification a geographical 
i name or surname ; (6) any other distinctive mark ; 
but a name, signature, or word, or words, other than 
such as fall within the descriptions in the above, will 
not, except by order of the Board of Trade, or the 
Court, be deemed a distinctive word. 

No infringement of a t. m. can be restrained unless 
it has been registered. An application form can be 
obtained at a post office for lOs. On this form a repre- 
sentation of the mark should be mounted, and particu- 
lars of the t. m. l>e sot out. The applicant must state 
I under which of the 60 classes of ^oods fixed by the 
I Board of Trade he- desires to register the mark. If 
tlie Comptroller of the Patent Office accepts the t. 
m., it is advertised in the official T. M. Journal, 
the applicant pays £1, and the certificate of registra- 
tion is issued. The period of protection for a registered 
t. m. lasts 14 years. At the end of that time the 
registration may be renewed for another 14 years on 
payment of £1, and so on at the end of every 14 
years. 

A person entitled to a t. m. cannot transfer it except 
in connection with the goodwill of a business. Nor 
can he grant licences to others to use it, without for- 
feiting his claim to it. If a business is assigned with 
a t. m. the assignee should apply to the Comptroller 
to alter the register. 

Special provision is made by the Act of 1905 for 
registration at Sheffield of t. m*s on metal goods, and 
at Manohoster for registration of cotton marL^ 

Trade Unions, combinations of wage-earners en- 
gaged in the same trade for purposes expressed in the 
registered rules and objects of the association. A 
modern t. u. is an organisation to secure for all its 
members the fair reward of their labour ; to provide 
for the settlement of disputes between employer 
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and oinployod, so tliat a stoppage of work may be 
avoided; to Bociiro the enforcement of Factory Acts, 
and other legislative enactments for the protection of 
labour ; to afford pecuniary assistance to any member 
victimised or left without employment in consoiiuence 
of a dispute or lock-out, or when disabled by accident. 
Stated objects of t. u*s are : the abolition of piece-work, 
equal pay for equal work irrespoctivo of sex, a control 
over tlie number of apprentices employed, provision 
of sick and burial funds, the establishment of healthy 
workshops, and the return to Parliament and to local 
governing bodies of working - class representatives. 
A decision in the law courts — thk Osboknb Judg- 
ment (1909) — makes it illegal for a t. u. to levy its 
members for political purposes. 

T. u’a are not derived from trade guilds of the 
Middle Ages ; not till early XVIII. cent, are combina- 
tions of wage -earning workmen found, and not till the 
XIX. cent, have t. u’a any character of endurance. 
From 1799 till 1824 all trade combinations of workmen 
were illegal associations; and after the Combination 
x\ct8 had been repealed it was still doubtful in law 
whether workmen bad the right to form t. u’s for the 
purpose of raising wages or resisting a decrease. 
The T. U. Act 01 1871 finally gave t. ii’s official 
existence. This Act requires the registration of all 
t. u’s, and only such unions as are registered 
have any legal existence. Any persons can apply 
for registration as a union. The application must be I 
made to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, upon a 
form to bo obtained from the Registrar. This form 
must bo signed by seven members of the union, and 
be accompinied by a copy of the rules, the names 
and titles of the officers, and the registered address 
of the union. The objects of the society must be 
clearly stated, and no disbursement of union funds 
may be made except in furtherance of such objects. 
The conditions under which members become on- j 
titled to benefit, and the method of appointing 1 
officers, committees, and trustees, and of effecting 
any alteration in the rules, the investment of funds 
— all these must be laid down in the rules. 

When the certificate of registry is issued, the 
t. u. has been legally registered. So long as that 
certificate is not withdrawn, any court is bound to 
recognise it as a society amenable to the law. Every 
year the Registrar must bo furiiishod with an annual 
report from each t. u., and this report must specify 
(1) assets and liabilities ; (2) total receipts and expen- 
diture ; (3) expenditure on several branches of union 
work. Failure to make this return renders the 
responsible officer liable to a fine of £6. 

Membership in t. u’s in this country increased 
from a million and a half (1892) to over two millions 
(1911). The fooling is so strong against non-unionist 
labour in certain trades and in certain localities that 
trade unionists have refused to w'ork in association 
with non - unionists, and have thereby compelled 
employers to discharge the latter or to face a strike. 
The strong t. u., however, generally relies rather on 
arbitration than on the strike for obtaining the con- 
ditions it socks for its members. The formation of 
national t. u. federations {e,.g. the Minors’ Federation, 
covering all the miners’ associations in Great Britain ; 
the Transport Workers’ Federation, covering the unions 
of dockers, stevedores, seamen and firemen, and 
carters; and of local federations such as the Building 
IVados Federation, covering bricklayers, carpenters, 
labourers, etc.) has been well marked in later t. u. 
liisto^, America has proved a far more congenial soil 
than ufoat Britain for industrial unionists and universal 
fcderationlsts. Germany has c. 3,050,000 t. u. mom- 
bers; Franco c. 1,030,0(]K), many of them Syndicalists; 
Italy c. 850,000. Other European countries are gradu- 
ally doveloning tiado unionism ; Russia, where growth is 
hampered by autocracy, is least advanced. Australia 
has c. 240,000 members, Canada e. 134,000, New 
2I('.'land c. 55,000. 

Sec Stbikes, Synoicausm. 


Webb, History of Trade Unionism i Industrial 
Democracy. 

TRADUCIANISM, see Cbeationism. 

TRAFALGAR, BATTLE OF (1805), victory 
gained by Brit, fleet under Nelson over Fr. and Span, 
fleets under Villeneuve. Brit, fleet included 27 sail 
of the line and the allies’ 33. Fr. admiral having drawn 
up his fleet in a double line, Eng. attack was made in 
two lines, CoUingwood heading for tho centre with one 
8(juadron, while Nelson, on the Victory, headed his 
division to cut between enemy’s van and centre. 
Battle began at noon and ended about five. Nelson, 
mortally wounded, lived long enough to know tho day 
was won. Eighteen ships were captured by British. 

TRAFFIC, see Roads. 

TRAGEDY, see Drama, Greece (Literature). 

TRAIL, HENRY DUFF (1842-1900), Eng. writer ; 
works include lives of Sterne, Coleridge, William III., 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Cromer, Shaftesbury, Franklin. 

TRAJAN (53^117 A.D.), Rom. emperor ; b. Italica, 
Spain ; became praetor, 86 A.D. ; consul, 91 ; subse- 
quently consular legato of Upper Germany under 
Nerva, who in 97 adopted him as nis son. The Senate 
acknowledged him as Nerva’s successor, and he 
received titles of Imperator, Caesar, and Germanicus. 
Became emperor, 98 ; reign marked by wars. First 
and second Dacian wars (101-2, 106-6) ended in 
victory for T., Dacia becoming a Rom. province. 
In 113 he waged war on Parthia, annexing various 
provinces in first campaign, and taking Ctesiphon, 
capital of Parthia, in second. His eastern campaigns 
ended in failure, and he hod to withdraw from Hatra. 
In his absence, tho Jews had seized the opportunity 
to revolt, and committed many massacres, which wore 
punished by the Romans with great severity. T., 
who was seized by illness, took ship for Italy and d. 
on the way homo at Selinus in Cilicia. He was a just 
and careful ruler, gaining name of Optimus. Ho 
lessened power of Senate and improved agriculture. 
Ho was opposed to Christianity, but a rescript in 
answer to a letter of Pliny the younger (g.r.) shows 
liis moderation. 

TRALEE (52® 17' N., 9® 43' W.), county town, 
seaport, on Lee, County Kerry, Ireland. 

TRALLES (37® 48' N., 27® 48' E.), ancient town, 
near Masander, Caria, Asia Minor, 

TR AMINE a:, see Grass. 

TRAMORE (52° 10' N., 7® 9' W.), town, seaside 
resort, on Tramoro Bay, Waterford, Ireland. 

TRAMP, SCO Vagrancy. 

TRAMWAY. — Tho word tram is of uncertain 
origin, but probably comes from the Old Swedish tram, 
a beam of wood, the earliest t’s, used for coal haulage 
in tho Tyne district, having a track of wooden 
beams (see Railways). It has no connection with 
Outram, tho name of a tramway engineer. 'I’he first 
passenger t. was laid down in Now York, 1832, 
but was abandoned. Another attempt in 1862 
wtvs more successful, and in 1855 a t. was opened 
in Philadelphia. The first pxsscnger t. in England, 
1860, was like that in Philadelphia, the rails being of 
wrought-iron, gauge 4 ft. 8j^ in. In these t’s a raised 
step-rail was used, and as this was found dangerous 
to other traffic the English t’s were relaid with grooved* 
rails, which, however, had the drawback of offering 
more resistance and of collecting dirt. The rails restea 
on timbers laid on a concrete foundation, side flanges 
and cast-iron chairs to carry the rails being added later. 
Steam traction was introduced about 1880, and the 
greater weight and higher speeds caused built-up 
rails to be suporsodod by solid girder rails. Cable va 
were first used at San Francisco, 1873, and in England, 
1884. They fell into disuse because of their groat 
cost of construction and slow speed. The working 
cost is low and they are safe on steep inclines, but 
heavy traffic is required to recoup tho initial outlay. 
Cable cars arc still used in Edinburgh and Birmingham, 
'nio cable is sunk below the tiack and gripi)ed by an 
arm carried by the oar. Electricity is now almost 
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umversaily used. Accumulator cars were tried in 
Birmingham, 1890, but the cost of maintenance was 
found prohibitive. There are three electrical systems 
now in use : the overhead or trolley, the conduit, and 
the surface contact. In the overhead system, current is 
taken from a cable by a trolley* wheel fixed to an arm 
above the oar. This system is rapidly superseding the 
others on account of its lower cost of construction 
and maintenance, greater reliability, and ease of repair. 
In the conduit system conductors carrying the current 
are placed in an underground conduit having a narrow 
slot at the top through which passes the current collector 
of the car. This has two slippers which make contact 
with the conductors and thus take current. This 
system is the most costly in construction and upkeep. 
The surface contact system has underground con- 
ductors, but contact is made by metal studs. When 
a oar passes over a stud, magnets fixed beneath it 
operate a switch below the stud, connecting the 
latter to the conductors. The stud is then alive, 
and current is collected from it by sliding brushes 
carried by the car. 

TRANCE, Catalepsy, profound abnormal sleep, 
resembling hypnosis, except that it comes on spon- 
taneously instead of being induced by another person ; it 
may follow hysteria, exaltation, or mental or physical 
exhaustion, lasting for several hours or even, some- 
times, days or weeks. There is complete loss of 
consciousness, the reflexes are lost or diminished, 
there is muscular relaxation and extreme pallor. 
Sometimes, however, the affected person knows what 
is happening around him but is quite unable to show 
that he is oonsoious, while the reflexes, instead of being 
lost, may be exaggerated. The action of the heart and 
the breathing are usually feeble, and the pulse and 
respiratory movements may be so slight that it seems 
that the person is dead. An attack ends gradually 
or suddenly, but may recur. See Hypnotism, Hal- 
lucination. 

TRANENT (66®67'N., 2*57' W,), town, Haddington- 
shire, Scotland ; collieries ; quarries. Pop. (1911)4309. 

TRANI (41® 18' N., 16® 26' E.) (ancient Turenuin)^ 
seaport, on Adriatic, Bari, Italy ; cathedral i trade in 
wine, fruits. Pop. 33,000. 

TRANQUEBAR (11® 1' N., 79® 64' E.), seaport, on 
Coromandel coast, Tanjore district, Madrius, Brit. 
India. Pop. 13,300. 

TRANSBAIKALIA (c. 63® N., 114® E.), province, 
Siberia ; bounded N. by Yakutsk, W. by Irkutsk and 
Lake Baikal, S. by Mongolia, E. by Manchuria and 
Amur ; area, 229,620 sq. miles. SuHace is mountain- 
ous, crossed by Yablonoi Range ; drained by Amur 
and its tributaries and by Vitim, Selenga, and other 
streams ; capital, Tchita. Produces gold, tobacco, 
cereals ; camels and other live stock reared. Pop. 
(1910) 833,400. 

TRANSCASPIAN TERRITORY (36® to 45® N., 

60® 30' to 66® E.), region, Asiatic Russia; bounded N. 
by Uralsk, E. by Sea of Aral, Khiva, and Bokhara, 
S. by Afghanistan and Persia, W. by Caspian Sea ; 
area, 213,865 sq. miles. Surface generally consists of 
desert and steppe -lands, with high plateaux in N., 
and Kopet-Dagh Mts. along the S. boundary ; drained 
by Murghab, Atrek, and other rivers ; chief town, ! 
.iskhabad. Products include salt, gypsum, naphtha ; 
cereals and cotton are grown and live stock reared ; 
region is crossed by Transcaspian railway. The 
climate is subject to great extremes of heat and cold. 
Pop. (1910) 440,800. 

TRANSCAUCASIA (41® N., 46® E.), division of 
the general government of the Caucasus, Russia ; 
comprises the governments of Baku, Elisavetpol, 
Erivan, Kutais, Tiflis, and provinces of Daghistan, 
Kars, and Black Sea territory. 

TRANSCENDENTALISM, explains possibility of 
d priori knowledge through certain fundamental concepts. 
See Kant. 

TRANSEPT, in arch., transverse part of cruci- 
form church ; the arm of that poi t. 
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TRANSFORMER, any arrangement which pro- 
duces by one eloctiio current another different in 
form is called a transformer. The various devices are 
widely used in the transmission of electrical power. 
Generally a t. which raises voltage is called a step-up, 
one which lowers voltage a step-down t Energy is 
always lost in the translation process — from 26 % 
downwards. An alternating current or static t» 
produces by one alternating current another alter- 
nating current of any magmtude or voltage and the 
same frequency. The arrangement consists of two 
insulated concontrio cylindrical circuits, called the 
priimry and se^onda'rii, wound on a closed iron oore, 
formed of stampings c. ‘015-inoh thick, and varnished 
or covered with tliin paper on one side to prevent eddy 
currents. The current passing in the primary induces 
a current in the secondary, the voltage of which 
depends on the relative number of turns in the two 
circuits. The whole is usually surrounded by a heavy 
insulating oil or other dielectric. 

A phase t, is an arrangement of statio or rotary t’s 
flo as to produce, e.g., a polyphase alternating current 
from a 1 -phase, a 3-phase from a 2-phase, etc. Again, 
a continuous current t. may consist of a motor and 
dynamo coupled togotbor, e.g. a motor fed at 160 volts 
driving a dynamo which delivers at 10 volts (a motor- 
dynamo set). Clearly the same result is got from one 
machine with two commutators and two interwoven 
armature circuits (a rotary transformer). In the same 
way one machine may be construoted to create by a 
continuous current an alternating current 1-, 2-, or 3- 
phaso, or vice versa. 

Rectifiers, translating alternating current into con- 
tinuous but varying current, fall under two heads: (i.) 
mechanical, (ii.) electrolytic. An example of the first 
is the Ferranti Rectifier, used in arc-lighting. An 
alternating current motor runs in step witn the 
alternator supplying the current, and drives a commu- 
tator, the segments of which are joined alternately 
to two insulated rings. The brushes bringing the current 
to bo rectified make contact with two adjacent seg- 
ments of the commutator. Two other brushes collect 
the current from the slip-rings. An instance of the 
second class is two series of colls, with carbon and alu- 
minium electrodes in alum solution, joined in parallel 
but in opposite senses. Each series passes a current 
in one direction only, and they therefore halve the 
alternating current. The Nodon Valve and Mercury 
Vapour reotifiers depend on the same property. See 
Dynamo. 

TRANSIT INSTRUMENT, a telescope, mounted 
on a horizontal axis, and free to move in the plane of 
the observer’s meridian, across which it is desired 
to note the transit of any object. It is almost super- 
seded now by the Transit or Meridian Circle, whiob, 
combining the functions of the t. i. and the mural 
circle, gives the declination of a star at the same time 
as its right ascension. It carries on its axis two 
graduated circles, 2 or 3 feet in diameter, one on each 
side and revolving with the telescope. Two other 
circles, firmly fixed to the piers, carry the reading 
microscopes and a pointer microscope, which replaces 
the metal pointer of the mural. The adjustments and 
corrections are the same as for the transit instrument. 

TRANSKEIAN TERRITORIES, KaffRAEIA (c. 
31® S., 29® E.), name applied to region, inhabited chiefly 
by Kaffirs, north of tho Kei River, Cape Province, 
S. Africa ; includes (xriqualand East, Tembuknd, 
Transkei, Pondoland, of which chief towns respectively 
are Kokstad, Umtata, Butterworth, Port St. John ; 
total area, 18,181 sq. miles. Surface is level near coast , 
mountainous farther inland ; watered by St. John’s 
and other rivers ; produces timber, cereals, bananas, 
oranges, lemons; cattle, slieep, and horses raised. 
Local govern rnout is in hands of a General Council 
(native chiefs, white offioials, etc.). It was annexed 
to ('ape (.’olony between 1879 and 1894. Pop. (1911) 
888,460 (19,666 whites). 

TRANSLATION is the turning of what is written 
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(or spoken) in one language into another, Tho trans- 
lators first oomniandment is * Bo faithful.* To under- 
stand the original and reproduce its sense exactly 
is what is required of tho ordinary translator. But to 
rank as lit., t. must be more than a correct rendering 
of the sense ; it must also show stylo. To translate 
plain straightforward prose maj[ be easy ; to translate 
or an author with an individualistic stylo is 

S nother thing. Something of the original — 

, beauty of diction, or what not — is invariably 
lost in tho process. T. when too literal is patently 
t. and not lit. ; when too free it may be lit. {e.g. Pope's 
Homer) but it ceases to be t. The true course lies be- 
tween ; the spirit, form, style, as well as tho meaning of 
the original must bo preserved as far as possible ; ideal 
t. should road like an original work {e.g. tlie Bible). 
Most men of letters since the time of .Alfred tho 
Great have attempted t’s, but have too often taken 
liberties with the original. One of tho most brilliant 
classical t’s of modern times is Butcher and Lang’s 
Odyssey, being at the same time faitiiful and 
arctic. 

TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS, see Metem- 
PSYCHOSIS. 

TRANSMISSION, POWER, see PowEU Trans- 
BUSSION. 

TRANSPADANE REPUBLIC, see Italy (His- 
tory). 

TRANSPORT AND SUPPLY.— An army cannot 
keep the field without food, and even when food can 
be collected in the theatre of operations, it must bo 
distributed over a largo area in whicli the bodies of 
troops are dispersed. The term ' supply ’ embraces 
not merely food but ammunition and bedding, cooking 
utensils, oil for lamps, and shoes for horses. Tho 
means of conveying supplies to the troops is known 
as * transport,* wiiother vehicles, pack horses, or 
native carriers are employed. Until recently tho 
organisation of wagons allotted to each division of 
the Brit, army was called a transport and supply 
column, but in future is to be known as the Divisional 
Train ; the Train is replenished by another organisa- 
tion called the Supply Park, and in countries where 
good roads exist moohanioal traction will bo employed. 
The Army Service Clorps is enlisted and trained in 
all the duties appertaining to the collection and 
delivery of food and other necessaries, except ammuni- 
tion ; the supply of ammunition is entrusted to the 
Roysd Artillery, who organise what are called ammuni- 
tion columns for the purpose. Thus an infantry 
battalion needing a fresh supply of cartridges would 
indent upon tho nearest brigade of artillery, 
TRANSPORTATION, the act of sending 
criminab overseas to convict establishments, appears 
to have boon first employed in James I.’s reign, but 
was in most active use under Charles II. and later 
rulers. Offenders were handed over to contractors, 
who sluppod them to tho Amer. plantations, and 
maintainod a property in their labour, Tho system 
led to ^ much abuse, for wholesale kidnapping and 
seUing into slavery of innocent persons in all seaports 
became common, and continued into tho XVIII. cent. 

After the Amer. War of Independence (1776), Eng. 
convicts were sent out in large numbers to Botany 
Bay (New South Wales), and tho neighbouring district, 
where they were drafted into one of three divisions : 
(1) road-making parties — from which they often 
esca]^ ; (2) tho chain-gangs ; and (3) the isolated 
penal sottlomont, where the brutalising system was 
unspeakable. The root idea in sending convicts to 
Australia was to settle tho continent, but strong 
protests wore raised by tho O)loniai Government, i 
The result was that from 1840 t. was diverted to Van 
Diemen’s Land, where trouble arose, and tho system 
was finally abandoned in 1846, Cayenne (Guiana) and 
New Caledonia have for years served as Fr. convict 
settlements, and Russ, prisoners are sent to Siberia. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, R.C. doctrine, for- 
mulatod at Lateran Council, 1216; belief that the 
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substance of the sacred elements b transformed into 
the substance of the actual body and blood of Christ. 

TRANSVAAL (22® 27' S., 26® 32' E.), inland 
province of Union of South Africa, between Vaal and 
Limpopo Rivers ; bounded N. by Rhodesia, E. by 
Portug. East Africa and Swaziland, S. by Orange Free 
State, Natal, and Zululand, W. by Cape Province and 
Becbuanaland ; length from N. to S., c. 400 miles; 
breadth, c. 700 miles; area, 110,420 sq. miles. Tho 
surface is an undulating plateau from 1000 to 7000 ft., 
traversed by mountain ranges and isolated hills known 
as hopjes ; in E. are Drakensberg or Quathlamba 
Mountains, with Mauohberg, c. 8700 ft. ; Waterberg ^d 
Zoutpansberg in N. ; Libombo Mountains, forming 
boundaiT between T. and Portug. East Africa ; 
Magaliesberg, W. of Pretoria, and Witwatersrand, c. 
OOW ft., N. W. of Johannesburg. Large part of plateau, 
known as High Veldt, is generally covered with good 
pasture gross, but treeless ; the Bush Veldt in N. and 
on E. border lies low, and is fairly well wooded. 

Principal rivers are Limp^o (northern boundary), 
Vaal (southern boundary), Cllefant, Komati, Usutu, 
Pongola, Great Marico, Great Letabo ; none navigable ; 
some shallow lakes. (Ornate is generally healthy, 
though hot and dry, and subject to numerous dust 
storms ; Bush Voldt district in N. and E. is tropical ; 
unhealthy during rainy season when malaria is ve^ 

[ prevalent ; mean maximum temperature of Pretoria 
during summer months, 89® ; summer (Oct.-Maroh) 
is rainy season, winter is dry ; average annual rainfall 
r. 25 to 30 inches, greatest in E. Forests are only 
found in Busli Veldt and mountainous regions; trees 
include stinkwood, yellow-wood, iron-wo(^, Cape 
beech, mimosa, euphorbia, eucalpytus. Big game, 
such as elephant, lion, giraffe, rhinoceros, buffalo, are 
almost extinct, except in Reserve on Portug. border ; 
but kudu, springbok, hartebeeste, waterbuck, jackal, 
hyena, aard-wofi, wild cat, ant-bear, wart-hog, etc., 
are still numerous ; crocodiles and hippopotami 
abound in Limpopo and other streams ; locusts and 
ants are very destructive, but former are being exter- 
minated. 

History. — Mosilikatze and his warriors, fieeing from 
Zululand, 1817, invaded T. and settled in W. region. 
A small party of Boers crossed Vaal, 1836, but wero 
murdered by natives ; another party, under Potgioter, 
dissatisfied with Brit, rule, left Cape Colony (tho OrMt 
Trek) and settled on Vet River, 1836 ; several parties 
of whites wero massacred by natives, which led to tho 
complete defeat of Mataboles under Mosilikatze by 
Boera under Potgieter, 1837 ; the former fled across 
Limpopo, and Boers claimed abandoned country as 
llieir own ; first permanent settlement made on Mooio 
River and Potchefstroom founded, 1838 ; later 
Potgiotoi and several Boer families trekked towards 
Delugoa Bay, seeking a non-Brit, outlet, and event- 
ually some settled in ZoutpaiAborg, others in tho E., 
founding tho town of I«eydonburg. Pretorius became 
commandant of tho S. settlements, 1848, and by 
Sand River Convention, 1862, Britain recognised inde- 
l)ondcnco of Boer Republic. Pretorius and Potgieter 
died, 1863 ; tho former’s son, Marthimw Pretorius, united 
the several districts, 1866 (with exception of Leyden* 
burg and Zoutpansberg, which refused to join), forming 
the South Akrican Repubuc, with President, Volks- 
road (Parliament) elected for two years, and Executive 
Council, Pretorius becoming first president. During 
tho following years there ensued continuous internaLl 
quarrels and potty jealousies. Pretorius made several 
imsuocossful attempts at union with Orange Free State, 
and eventually tried to force matters by crossing tho Vaal 
with a small commando, 1867, but was met by a largo 
number of Free State burghers at Rhonoster River and 
forced to withdraw. Zoutpansberg and Leydenburg 
united with Republic, 1860, and Pretoria was founded 
and made capital; the same year Pretorius a^ain 
visited Bloemfontein, making another effort for umon ; 
on his return, serious party quarrels having ^en 
place, he resigned, and Gronelaar became president. 
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In 1864 Pretorina was again elected president, and 
Paul Krugor made oommandant-general. £. boundary 
waa 6xed by Britain, 1869, which finally ended T.’s 
chance of securing a port. After discovery of Tati 
old-fields western boundary was fixed by Keate Award, 
871. Burgers was elected president, 1872. During the 
past years the country had serious native troubles 
and great financial difiioulties, and in 1877 the Republic 
was annexed to Britain by Sir Theophilua Shepstone 
with a virtual promise of homo rule. Blundering by 
the Brit. Qovemment, and Boer impatience for indopond- 
once, inevitably led to trouble ; two deputations headed 
by Kruger visited England unsuccessfully ; the BofiU 
WAR broke oui^ 1880, and British were defeated at 
Bronkhorti Spruit, Laing'a Neck (Jan. 28, 1881), Ingogo 
(Fob. 7), undMajuba (Fob. 27), after which peace was 
made. The Pretoria Convention, 1881, gavo Boors 
republican rights, under Brit, suzerainty as repards 
boundaries, native affairs, and foreign relations ; 
the London Convention (1884) recognised the inde- 
pendenoe of the Republic, but Britain retained control 
of foreign relations. Kruger was elected president, 
1882; after discovery of Witwatersrand gold mines, 
1884, thousands of foreigners flocked to the country, 
and within ten years they vastly outnumbered the 
Boer population, which caused the Republio to ex- 
clude * Uitlandors * from political rights ; government 
monopolies and various internal abuses increased 
discontent ; agitation was organised by mine-owners 
and Reform Committee, and in 1895 Dr. Jameson, with 
some 600 men in service of Brit. South African Co., 
invaded Transvaal, but were defeated by Boers, and 
Jameson was forc^ to surrender; loaders sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment (afterwards com- 
muted). The Uitlander question remained a bone of 
contention between Boers and Britons ; eventually 
an abortive conference waa held at Bloemfontein, 
May 31, 1899, betw'oen Sir Alfred Milner, Imperial 
High Commissioner, and Pros. Kruger, to consider 
franchiso proposals. Transvaal suggested arbitration, 
which Brit. Government refused, insisting on her 
suzerainty and right of interforenco ; mutual distrust 
and dissatisfaction grew rapidly, and war broke out, 
Oct. 11, 1899 (see South Africa); Johannesburg 
and Pretoria occupied by British, 1900 ; peace was 
signed at Vorceniging, 1902, and T. became a Crown 
colony. Chinese labour and Indian immigration ques- 
tions were amongst chief problems prior to Union; 
responsible government granted, 1906 ; joined Union 
of South Africa, 1910 ; Swaziland was under T.’s 
administration, 1894-1900, since when it has been a 
Brit. Protectorate under High Commissioner. 

Government. — The province is divided into 23 
districts, administered by Administrator, Provincial 
Council (36 members elected for 3 years). Executive 
Committee (4 members). Principal towns are Johannes- 
burg, Pretoria (provincial capital and oflministra- 
tive seat of Union), Potchefstroom, Heidelberg, 
Middleburg, Barberton. Dutch Reformed Church 

5 >redominato8 ; then Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Fewish, and R.C. Education is generally compulsory 
for white children between 7-14 ; T. has Univ. College 
at Pretoria, College of Agrioulture and School of fkllnos 
at Johannesburg. Railways radiate from Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria, connecting Cape ports, Durban, 
Delagoa Bay, and Bulawayo (see South Africa). 

T. is mainly a mining country, and is rich in gold, 
diamonds, iron ore, coal, silver, copper, lead, etc. The 
largest gold-fields are the Witwatersrand, around 
Johannesburg; other gold mines are De Kaap (Barber- 
ton Fields), Klerksdorp and Potchefstroom gold-fields, 
etc. ; Premier Mine, near Pretoria, is the chief diamond 
mine ; coal is mined at Middleburg, Boksbui'g (near 
Johannesburg), Voroeniging, etc. ; other industries are 
engineering, brewing, pottery, tobacco, soap,* candles, 
wagons, and important oattle - rearing ; principal 
products are maize, wheat, oats, hay, Kaffir corn, 
tobacco ; chief exports, minerifls, ostrich feathers, 
pattle, hides, wool. Gold output (1910), 7,627,107 oz, ; 
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coal (1910), 3,974,376 tons ; value of diamonds (1910), 
£1,328,630. Pop. (1911) 29,660 whites, 18,949 coloured. 

Hatch and Chalmers, The Odd Mines of the Rand 
(1895) ; J. Bryce, Impreasiona of South Africa (1897) ; 
Theal, History of South Africa (1908). 

TRANSYLVANIA (r. 46* 36' N., 24® 3(K E.), Wgion, 
Hungary ; area, c. 21,500 sq. miles ; surfaoo is generally 
covered by spurs of Carpathians, densely forested ; 
drained by Szamos, Maros, Kokib, Aluta ; soil fertile ; 
produces cereals, pulse, tobacco, fruits ; oattle, horses, 
sheep, and pigs raised ; minerals inoludo gold, silver, 
salt, coal, iron, load, copper. T. was principality under 
Turk, suzerainty, XVI. and XVII. cent’s ; whole has 
belonged to Hungary {q.v.) since 1867. Pop. 2,622,000. 

TRANSYLVANIAN ALPS (46® 36' N., 24® 30' R), 
range of the Carpathians on S. border of Transylvania 
and on frontier of Rumania. 

TRAP, apparatus for ensnaring animals ; earliest 
form, oarth-covorcd hole in ground; lobster-pot is a 
similar device ; spring-t. consists of jaws with centre- 
plate, pressure on plate snaps jaws together ; in point- 
t’s weights or spikes doacond on victim, used for wild 
beasts ; snare made of wire looped to catch animal’s 
head. 

TRAPA, genus of plants, order Onagrariaoce ; 
Singhara Nut (T. bispinosa) is common as food in 
Kashmir. 

TRAPANI (38® 3' N., 12® 32' E.) (ancient Drepanum), 
city, seaport, Sicily; bp.’s see; exports salt, wine; 
was a Carthaginian stronghold ; scone of naval victory 
over the Romans, 249 B.c. Pop. (1911) 69,365 ; 
(province) 275,967. 

TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, figure bomided by four 
straight linos no two of which are parallel ; Traposold 
has two parallel sides. See Mknsubation. 

TRAPPISTS, brotherhood of Cistercian monks, 
so called after abbey of La Trappe (founded, 1140); 
founded by Aimand de Rancd, 1664; the distinguish- 
ing feature of their rule is its severity ; the name is the 
unofficial description of the Reformed Cistercians. 

TRASIMENO, LAKE (43® 8' N., 12® 6' E.) (ancient 
Traaimenua Locus), lake, Perugia, Italy ; length, 
10 miles ; scene of victory of Hannibal over Romans, 
217 B.O. 

TRAtr (43® 34' N., 16® 12' E.) (ancient Tragurium), 
seaport, on Adiiatic, Dalmatia, Austria ; cathedral 
(XllL-cont.). Pop. 17,600. 

TRAUN, OTTO FERDINAND (1677-1748), 
Austrian soldier; served in Wars of Span, and Aus- 
trian Succession, 

TRAUNSTEIN (47® 60' N., 12® 40' E.), town, 
health-resort, Bavaria ; saline springs. Pop. 7690. 

TRAUTENAU (50® 36' N., 15® 47' E.), town, on 
Aupa, Bohemia ; linen-weaving centre ; scene of two 
battles between Austrians and Prussians, 1866. Pop. 
16,100. 

TRAVANCORE (10® N., 77® E.), native state, 
Madras, S. India. Pop. 3,000,000. Capital, Trivan- 
drum. 

TRAVE (63® 67' N., 10® 43' E.), river, Holstein and 
Lfibeck, Germany; enters Baltic at Travemlindo; 
length, 70 miles. 

TRAVELLER’S JOY, see Clematis. 

TRAVELLER’S TREE (liavenala madagaacari- 
enai$)f Madagascar tree, order Scitamineie ; huge leaves 
arranged fan-wise ; water is obtained by tapping sheaths 
of leaf-stalks, hence name. 

TRAVEMDnDE (63® 67' N., 10® 61' B.), seaport, 
watering-place, at mouth of Trave, Germany ; herring 
fisheries. 

TRAVERSE CITY (44® 46' N., 86® 40' W.), city, 
summer resort, on Boardman River, capital, Grand 
Traverse County, Michigan, U.S.A. ; fruit-growing 
region; various manufactures. Pop. (1910) 12,116. 

TRAVNIK (44® 10' N., 17® 42' E.), town, on Lasva, 
Bosnia. Pop. 6660. 

TRAWLING, the prooess of dragging the sea- 
bottom for fish by a flat conical-shaped net. The 
beam-trawl was formerly the common form of net, apd 
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it wftB worked by a small steam capstan, or even by a 
hand windlass. The deep-sea fishing in the distant 
waters of the North Sea, the Atlantic, and to the north 
of Russia is practically all done by steam t., Grimsby, 
Hull, Aberdeen, and Milford being the chief ports. 
Sailing-smacks, however, still trawl in the near nonio 
waters, especially in the North Sea, but near the land. 
It is customary for fleets of 60 or 60 boats, under the 
guidance of an ‘admiral,* to fish together, ‘carriers* 
being employed to take the catch to land. 

Holdsworth, Deei^-Sea Finking and Fishing-Boats 
(1874). 

TRAZ-08-M0NTES (41*' 36' N., V W.), province, 
N.E. Portugal ; mountainous ; comprises districts 
Villa Real and Braganza. Pop. 435,000. Capital, 
Braganea. 

TREACLE, name for Molasses. See Sugar. 

^ TREAD-MILL, obsolete instrument of prison dis- 
cipline, consisting of revolving wooden drum provided 
Tnth steps ; the weight of prisonors producea revolu- 
tions ; sometimes utilised for industrial purposes. 

TREASON, treachery against the State. In the 
early history of England, treachery was adjudged to 
bo a crime against the sovereign, as representaGvo of 
the State. In past Acts, t. was divided into high t. 
and petty t., but in 1828 the latter term was abolished. 
Petty t. embraced such offences as the killing of a 
superior — offences then punished with the rigour of 
the t. law, but now treated as ordinary murder. The 
basis of our oriroinal code in regard to t. is the Statute 
of T. of 1362, of which the following enactments are 
still in force as defining t’s — compassing or imagining 
the death of the king, the quoon, or their eldest son ; 
seducing the queen, the king’s eldest unmarried 
daughter, or the wife of the king’s eldest son ; levying 
war against the king in his realm ; being adherent to 
the king’s enemies in his realm ; giving them aid and 
comfort in his realm or elsewhere ; killing the chan- 
cellor, the treasurer, or judges in the execution of their 
offices. * Levying war ’ embraces an attempt by force 
to overawe the sovereign or to overawe cither House 
of Parliament. * Imagining the king’s death * must 
be proved by such overt acts as written counsels or 
commands. Additional laws on the subject have since 
been frequently made and annulled. In 1848 it was 
enacted that those who are guilty of the treason-felony 
of attempting to deprive the sovereign of any of his 
dominions shall suffer a maximum punishment of 
penal servitude for life. The punishment for high t. 
has always been death. In early times hanging was 
accompanied by drawing and quartering and other 
extreme refinements of punishment — a code to which 
Soots law in some respects still adheres. The pimish- 
ment is now execution by hanging. The trial for t, 
must be prosecuted within three years after the 
offence, except in the case of attempted asaaesination 
of the sovereign, in which case the crime is treated as 
murder. The accused is furnished before the trial 
with a copy of the indictment and the names of the 
witnesses. Aooessories before the fact in cases of t. 
are adjudged principal traitors. Accessories after the 
fact are liable to two years’ imprisonment. 

TREASURE-TROVE, money, coins, gold, silver, 
plate, or bullion found hidden in the earth, or in other 
private place (the owner being unknown), belongs to 
the Crown, as treasure-trove. Concealing it is punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment. 

TREASURY, state revenue department, adminis- 
tered by commissioners who have taken the place 
of the old Lord High Treasurer. The First Tx)rd of the 
Treasurv is by custom the Prime Minister, the second 
lord is the Chancellor of tho Exchequer, 

TREATIES, to be valid, must be made between 
sovereign states, and agreement must bo expressed. 
There are no set forms, and the agreement may be 
verbal, and is somotirnos acoompaniod by oaths and 
guarantees. In Britain, as in most monarchies, 
power of making treaties rests with the sovereign, who 
aots on advice of ministers. In republics it is generally 


vested in the executive council or tho pros. Negotia- 
tions may be carried out by ambassadors, who must 
be fully empowered ; and tbo agreement should bo 
confirmed by tho government. 

Treaties may Ijo of various kinds : political, such 
as treaties of poaco, alliance, neutrality ; oommerotal, 
oonoeming trade ; and those referring to international 
postal arrangements, extradition, international law, 
etc. A transitory agreement differs from other 
treaties in that it takes effect at once, leaving no 
further obligations. A treaty for an indefinite time 
may be ended bv public repudiation ; and in war 
both definite ana indefinite treaties are suspended, 
though such treaties as extra^lition and copyright 
would probably revive automatically on its cessation. 

Hall, International Law (1005). 

TREBBIA (46° N., 9** 40' E.) (ancient Trebia), 
river, N. Italy ; joins Po near Piacenza ; length, 
60 miles ; scene of victory of Hannibal over Romans, 
218 B.C. 

TREBINJE (42* 43' N., 18® 26' E.) (ancient 
Tribulium), town, on Trobinjcica, Herzegovina. 

TREBIZOND (41® N., 39® 46' E.), port of Turkey, 
on Black Rea, in N.E. of Asia IMinor; built on small 
elevated plateau, and encircled by old walls ; has 
ancient castle and some old Byzantine churches, now 
used as mosques ; modemte anchorage ; exports nuts, 
carpets, cattle, hides, silks, tobacco, raisins, beans, 
maize; chief bazaars are in the Christian suburbs. 
Originally founded by Greeks ; cap. of empire of T. 
from 1204-1461. Pop. c. 36,000. 

TREBULA.— (1) (41® 14' N., 14® 21' E.) ancient 
town, Samnium. (2) T. Mutusca (42® 18' N., 12® 
60' E.), ancient town of the Sabines. (3) T. Suffena 
(42® 36' N., 12® 67' E.), ancient town of the Sabines. 

TREDEGAR (61® 46' N., 3® 16' W.), town, on 
Sirhowy, Monmouthshire, England ; ironworks. Pop. 
(1911) 23,604. 

TREE, see Forestry. 

TREE-CREEPER {Certhia familiaris), a minute 
bird with strong tail-feathers which aid it in climbing 
trees in search of its insect food. Common in Britain, 
Europe, Asia, and N. America. 

TREE-FERN, tropical Filicinece, with stout, erect 
stems, clothed with adventitioiis roots, and bearing a 
crown of leaves apically. Cyathea and Dicksonia are 
typical. 

TREE-WORSHIP has been common all over tho 
world. It was a feature of primitive religion to put 
men, animals, and trees in tho same or similar cate- 
gories ; trees, like other objects, seemed to be alive or 
possessed of spirits. A close connection was thought 
to exist between a person and a tree, and illness misht 
be transferred to a tree and so got rid of. Anotoer 
sacred association of trees is with oracles, e.g, the 
famous oak at Dodona. Some deities were specially 
oonnect>od with trees, e.g. Jupiter with the oak. Stmrod 
groves existed in various places, and, as in ancient 
Canaan, were tho scone of strange rites. Sacred trees 
existed, too, among the northern races before their con- 
version to Christianity, e.g. Prunsians and Lithuanians. 

Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites ; Philpot, 
The Sacred Tree. 

TREFOIL, see Clover. 

TREGELLES, SAMUEL PRIDEAUX (1813-76), 
Eng. Biblical scholar; did important work on text of 
New Testament. 

TREGUISR (48® 49' N., 3® 13' W.), town, port, at 
junction of Guindy and Jaudy, Cdtes-du-Nord, France ; 
cathedral ; birthplace of Renan. Pop. 3400. 

TREITSCHKE, HEINRICH VON a834r-96), 
Gcr. historian and politician ; b. Dresden ; ed. 
Leipzig and Bonn ; wrote Deutsche Oeschichte in XIX, 
Jahrhundert, Historische und Politische Auffsdtze, 
Politik, 4to. 

TRELAWNET, EDWARD JOHN (1792-188^, 
Eng. adventurer ; deserted from na-^ and lived life 
of privateer in Malefy Straits ; met Shelley in Italy, 
1822, and arranged for burning of Ws body ; went tfQ 
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Greeco with Byron and fought in War of Independence ; 
wrote AdverUuru of a Younger 8on (1830), Records of 
Shelley f Byron, and the Author (1858). 

TRELAWNY, SIR JONATHAN (1650-1721), 
AngUcan divine ; bp. of Bristol, 1686, of Winchester, 
1707 ; one of ‘ Seven Bishops.* 

TREMADOG SLATES, see Cambrian System. 

TREMATODE WORMS (Flukbs, Liver-Fi.URES, 
etc.), generally of leaf-like shape, but rarely cylindrical, 
all of which live either as external or internal parasites. 
The ^oup assumes considerable economic interest, 
since it includes one of the most destructive parasites 
of domestic animals — the Liver-Fluke — which, produc- 
ing the disease ‘ liver-rot,* used to account for the 
loss of a million sheep a year in England. To the 
parasitic habit most of the characterhstic structures of 
Trematodes are due. They have no external coat of 
cilia, as have the closely related Turbollarians, but all 
possess suckers or hooks for adhesion. Sense organs 
are rarely present, and the internal parasites have a 
thick ‘ cuticle * to resist the digestive juices of the 
animal in the food tract of which they live. 

Trematodes fall into two main groups — the external 
and the internal parasites. The former, which occur 
on Crustacea, Fishes, Amphibia, and Reptiles, arc 
furnished with strong hooKs or suckers, and their 
life-history is simple, their development being direct 
and concerned with one host only, hence the group 
name — Monogknea. 

The internally parasitic Trematodes, or Digenea, aro 
most interesting on account of the complexity of their 
development, which exhibits an alternation of genera- 
tions (g.v.y The sexual adult is paiasitic in Verte- 
brates, the asexual forms occur in Molluscs and the 
encysted larva in various invertobratos and Verte- 
brates. The destructive Liver-Fluke {Didomum 
hepaticum) belongs to this category. 

Trematodes form one of the classes {Trematoda) of 
Flat Worms or Platybelminthes (q.v.), 

TREMOLITE, see Amphibole. 

TRENCH, see Fortification. 

TRENCH, RICHARD CHEVENDC (1807-86). 
Anglican divine; dean of Westminster, 1856; abp. of 
Dublin, 1864-84 ; wrote Notes on the Parables, Notes 
on the Miracles, and works on philology. 

TRENCK, FRANZ (1711-49), Austrian soldier; b. 
Calabria ; cavalry officer at seventeen, but compelled 
to leave Austrian army for duelling ; settled in Russia, 
and with 1000 of his tenants (Pandours) routed Turk, 
frontier robbers ; assisted Austria in Silesian wars, 
1741-46 ; committed suicide in prison. 

TRENDELENBURG, FRIEDRICH ADOLF 
(1802-72), Ger. philosopher ; b. near Lul^eck ; prof, at 
Berlin ; influenced by teleology of Aristotle ; affirms 
motion the common essence of thought and thing, 
whence thought produces d priori, but agreeing with 
objective reality, space, time, the categories. 

TRENT. — (1) Tentro, Tbient (46° 4'N., 11° 1' E.) 
(ancient Tridentum), fortified town, on Adige, capital of 
S. Tyrol, Austria ; bp.’8 see ; cathedral ; tne church of 
Santo Maggiore was the meeting-place of the famous 
Council’ of Trent (1545-63). Pop. (1910) 30,049. 
(2) (63° 36' N., 0® 44' W.) river, England; rises N. 
Staffordshire ; flows through Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire ; imites with Ouse to 
form Humber ; length, 170 miles. 

TRENT, COUNCIL OF (1 545-63 ).—As a cure 
for the evils and abuses provaieut in the Church 
during the XV, cent., churchmen and laymen alike 
looked to the assembling of a General Council. The 
Councils at Basel {q.v.) and Constance {q.v.) had not 
only been irregular but abortive. The C. of T., considered 
by Roman Catholics the 19th oecumenical council of 
Church, sat intermittently from Doc. 13, 1545, to Deo. 
4, 1563. Lutherans desired council of all Christians, 
laying stress on acceptance of Scriptures; emperor 
and some Catholic rulers aimed at reforming abuses 
in Church government; pope and court ox Rome, 
while acknowledging necessity for reform, wished to 
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strengthen power of Papacy and condemn new heresies, 
hence at first resisted formation of council lest these 
ends should be defeated. Finally convened by Paul 
III., 1536; and after many delays, mot at Trent, 1646, 
under presidency of Del Monte, C.'orvinus, and Pole, 

f apal legates. T\MnporaiiIy removed to Bologna, 
647, it reopened at Trent, 1551 ; suspended in 1562. 
After this, was not revived until 1500, under Pius IV., 
who brought it to successful conclusion. Reforms 
were carried out, discipline enforced, and decrees con- 
cerning religious orders and education of priests were 
passed. 01<l doctrines concerning sacraments, purga- 
tory, indulgences, etc., 'were roaflirincd. 

J. Waterworth, The Council of Trent (Loud. 1848). 
TRENTE ET QUARANTE, Rouqb et Noeb, card 
game ; six packs ysed ; cards laid out till pips total 30 
or over, similarly second row ; row nearest 30 wins ; 
play(‘d at Monte Carlo. 

TRENTON.--(1)(40° 13' N..74 ' 15' VV.) city, capital 
of Now Jersey, U.S. A. ; Profc. and R,(J. episcopal see; 
public buildings include city hall and stato capitol; 
inanufacl urcs earthouwaro and pottery, iron and steel, 
woollens, etc. ; rolling mills, flore British were de- 
feated by Washington, 1770. Pop. (1910) 96,815. 
(2) (40* 4' N., 93° 41' W.) city, on Grand River, 
capital, Grundy County, Missouri, U.S.A. ; flour-mills ; 
railroad shops. Pop. (1910) 5656. 

TREPANG, see under EruiNoDERiUATA. 

TRES TABERNA: (Three Talents) (41° 36' N., 
12° 62' E.), ancient village, on Via Appia, Labium ; 
referred to in Acts 28'® in eonnection with St. Paul’s 
journey to Rome. 

TRESHAM, FRANCIS (1668 ?-1606), last Gun- 
powder Plot conspirator to be initiated ; is thought 
to have betrayed plot to Mounteagle ; d. in prison, but 
was attainted, and corpse decapitated. 

TRESPASS is an unauthorised entry on another 
man’s ground, thereby doing damage. The owner 
must bring the action. A trespasser may bo ejected, 
but, if unnecessary force is used, an action for assault 
against the ejectors may be brought. 

TREVELYAN, SIR GEORGE OTTO, Bart. 
(1838- ), Brit, author and nephew of Lord Macaulay. 

In 1802 lui entered the Indian Civil Sorvico. His great 
work Is the History of the A tnerican Revolution. 
TKEVES, see 1 ’hier. 

TREVI (42° 50' N., 12° 45' E.) (ancient Trebiee), 
town, Perugia, Italy. Pop. .5900. 

TREVIGLIO (45° 31' N.. 9° 38' E.), town, Bergamo, 
Italy ; manufactures silk and wool. Pop. 16,300. 

TREVISO (45° 40' N., 12° 13' E.) (ancient Tar- 
visium), town, Italy ; manufactures iron, pottery ; the 
cathedral contains Titian’s Annunciation. I^op. (1911) 
41,027; (province) 491,561. 

TREVITHICK, RICHARD (1771-1833), Eng. 
engineer ; b. lllogan, Cornwall ; inventor of high- 
pressure steam engine ; first applied iron to shipbuilding 
and used steam-power for agricultural implements. 

TREVOR, BARONY OF.— Thomas T.(1658-17.30), 
8. of Sir John T., kt. (1626-72), a prominent statesman 
under the Commonwealth, and Ruth, dau. of John 
Hampden, was made Cliiof Justice (1701), baron (1712), 
and Privy Seal (1726-30). 

TREVOUX (46° 66' N., 4° 40' E.), town, on Sa5ne, 
Ain, France ; manufactures gold and silver wire. 

TRIAL. — In all civil cases of slander, lil^ol, false 
imprisonment, malicious prosecution, seduction, and 
breach of promise, either plaintiff or defendant may 
demand trial by judge and jury. In all criminal cases, 
where the magistrates do not convict summarily, 
the prisoner must be sent to trial before judge and 
jury at the next quarter sessions or assizes. 

TRIANGLE, figure bounded by throe lines. If a 
plane figure, lines are straight, throe angles together 
equal two right angles, and area equals nalf-produot 
of base and height. If figure is on surface of sphere, 
Unes are arcs of great circles, and t. is called spherical. 
TRIANGULATION, see Parallax. 

TRIASSIG SYSTEM, lowest strata of the Second' 
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ary or Mesozoic system, rests on the Permian rooks and 
older Palaeozoic strata, and is beneath the Jurassic 
(oolites and lias) ; well developed in central England, 
extends across Severn Valley into Devonshire, Also 
in central Europe, Vosges Mountains, Sweden, and 
North America. Generally classiflerl — 

{ IlH.«Tia Black shales, marls, and 

sandstones. 

Upper Trias. Marls, slates, sandstones 
(red and grey), and 
salines. 

Middle Trias or Muschel- LTmostones, dolomites, 
KALK. and salines. 

Lower Trias or Buntee. Mottled sandstone^ 
marl% and conglom- 
erates. 

Life of the period : plants (ferns, conifers, etc.). 
Reptiles, forammifora, gasteropods, ammonites. Pishes 
(ganoids and placoids) and early mammalia. See also 
Geology. 

TRIBE, originally group of individuals claiming 
descent from one male ancestor. See Family, Clan. 

TRIBEHG (48“ 10' N., 8“ 12' E.), town, health- 
resort, in Black Forest, Baden ; clock-making centre. 
Pop. 3800. 

TRIBONIAN, Rom. magistrate (fl. 630); held 
offices of qunestor, master of offices, and consul nndor 
J ustinian ; app. one of ten commissioners to draw up 
Ck^ex of Imperial Constitutions, 628. Pres, of com- 
mission who compiled Pandects or Digesta (extracts 
from early law writings), 630. Head of commission 
which drew up Novellte (changes in law). 

tribune, a Rom. magistrate. — (1) Most import- 
ant tribunes in Rome wore t’s of the plebs ; originated in 
struggles between patricians and plebeians ; first app. 
in 494 B.O., with object of protecting the latter against 
the former, which, however, they could only do within 
the city. At first two in number, they increased by 
449 B.C. to ten. Their power was chielly negative, 
consisting in the right oi veto {intercessio)^ by which 
they could stop all business and prevent the magistrates 
carrying out decrees of Senate. The acts of all 
magistrates except dictators wore liable thus to be 
vetoed. Gradually they acquired right to attend 
Senate, and soon after 367 b.c., to summon it. On 
the fall of the republic the tribuniciau became one 
of^ the chief powers attached to the emperor. (2) 
Mihtary tribunes with consular power were sometimes 
Epp* by Senate (444-367 b.c.) instead of consuls. 
TRICHINA, see under Nematoda. 
TRICHINOPOLY (10“ 60' N., 78“ 44' E.). district, 
Madras, Brit. India ; seat of a R.C. college ; noted for 
its cigars and cheroots. Pop. 1,446,000. 

TRICHINOSIS, Triciiiniasis, disease caused by 
parasitic worm, Trichina spiralis^ convoyed to man by 
eating insufficiently cooked ‘ measly ’ pork ; the larvae, 
found in the diseased flesh, consist of capsules, translu- 
cent or with lime salts deposited in them, each contain- 
ing one or two worms ; when swallowed the capsules 
become digested in the intestine, and the embryos are 
sot free, rapidly become mature, penetrate the intes- 
tinal walls, and then produce hundreds of embryos, 
which are earned to the muscles by the blood ; there 
they become encapsulated, and may give rise to no 
further trouble. The earlier symptoms of the disease 
are diarrhooa and other gastro -intestinal disturbances 
when the parasites are in the intestine, and fever, pain, 
and swcIUng while the migration to the muscle is 
proceeding ; there is a leucocytosis with great increase 
of eosinopnil colls, which is a valuable aid to diagnosis. 
The treatment consists of calomel or filix mas or san- 
tonin to clear out the intestines, and opium for the 
muscular pain. The thorough cooking of pork kills 
the parasites and prevents the disease. See Blood. 
TRICROGEPHALUS, see under Nematoda. 
TRIGLADIDA, a group of Turbellarian Worms 


TRIGOLEUR, see under Flag. 

TRZCOUPIS, CHARILA08 (1832-96), Gk. states- 
man; attach^ in London, 1862; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 1866; Prime Minister, 1875; retired, 1895. 

TRICUSPID, see Heart. 

TRICYCLE, three-wheeled development of bicycle, 
popular for short time before bicycles were improved ; 
chief drawback is its weight; now ridden only by 
children and old men. 

TRIDACNA, see under Lambllxbbanohiata. 

TRIDENT, three-pronged spear; emblem of Posei- 
don (Neptune) ; borne by Britannia on Brit, coinage. 

TRIENNIAL ACT, see Parliament. 

TRIER, TbIjvks (49® 44' N., 6“ 38' E.), citv of 
Rhenish Prussia, on Moselle ; claims to be the oldest 
town in Germany ; interesting Rom. remains, such as 
amphitheatre, Porta Nigra (lll.-oent. town gate, 118 
ft. long, 93 ft. high), brick basilica (IV. cent., now 
Prot. church), ruins of Rom. palace and bath^ Igel 
column (76 ft. high ; II. -cent, bas-reliefs), cathedral 
(XL -XIII. cent’s; contains ‘Holy Coat’), Liebfrauen- 
kirche, St. Matthias, Rathaiis, museum, library, T. 
has manufactures of linen, cottons, woollens, leather, 
iron foundries, machinery, dyeing, stained etc. ; 

capital of Celtic Treviri^ then Kom. Augusta Trevirorum, 
T. became residence of Rom. emperors, III.-IV. cent’s ; 
archbishopric established, 814; as Electors, abp’s 
possessed great temporal power, XIV.-XVllI. centB; 
annexed by France, 1801 ; Prussian since 1814. Pop. 
(1910) 64,830. 

TRIESTE (46“ 39' N., 13® 47' E.) (Rom. Tergsste), 
chief seaport and largo trading centre of Austria, on 
Gulf of T., at head of Adriatic ; consists of old and new 
town (Theresionstadt), separated by Corso (principal 
street) ; cathedral (XIV. cent.), San Niccola, Santa 
Maria Maggioro, Arco di Riocardo (Roman gate), 
Revoltella Miramar Castle, town hall, museums. Ter- 
gestco ; fine harbour ; chief industries, shipbuilding, 
ironfounding, rope-making, tanning, rosoglio ; naval 
arsenal, headquarters of Austrian-Lloyd line ; taken 
by Venice, 1203 ; under Austrian nile, 1382 ; free 
port, 1719 tUl 1891. Pop. (1910) 229,610. 

TRIFOLIUM, see Clover. 

TRIFORIUM, in arch., the gallery of a church aisle, 
an arcade between the pier arohes and clerestory. 

TRIGGER FISHES {Balistidcs), laterally flattened 
bony fishes, mostly poisonous, with large, regularly 
placed scales. The name is duo to the fact t^t the 
third spine of the dorsal fin on being touched sots up- 
right or lowers the first. The species of Balistes are 
known as the Leather Jacket, the Old Wife, or Old 
Wench. Found in tropical and sub-tropical seas. 

TRIGONOMETRY, primarily, the soienoe deal- 
ing with methods of solving triangles ; more generally 
includes investigation of all properties of circular 
functions (see Function), and their application to 
other branches of analysis. 

I. Plane Triigonometry. — Consider origin 0 and 
fixed direction OA to right of 0. A line OP, initially 
coincident with OA, turns about 0 in a counter-clock- 
wise sense, which is regarded as positive direction of 
rotation. Angle POA may be of any magnittide, each 
complete rotation adding 360 degrees (360“ ); 1®=60 
minutes (60') =3600 seconds (3600^). For theoretical 
purposes the unit angle is the radian^ the angle sub- 
tended at the centre of a circle by an are equal in length 
to the radius. Hence 2ir radians =360“ whore «* = 
3 1416926 .... 

The circular functions of an angle 6 are defined 
thus : — 

Lot ^POA=r^. Take P any point in OP, and draw 
perpendicular PM to OA. Then we have- 

sin ^=MP/OP, cos ^=OM/OP, tan d=MP/OM, 
coseo ^=OP/MP, sec ^=OP/OM, cotan tf=OM/MP. 

Taking usual notation for positive and negative direc- 
tions nurizontally and vertically, and regarding OP 
as always positive, the various functions have signs 
depending on the quadrant in which the angle lies. The 
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funotionB are connected bv the relations sin 0/cos $= 
tan $; ooa$=l /boo 6 ; + coa*^ =s 1 , etc. 

Addition Formula. — From the fundamental 
theorem of projections (that the sum of the projections 
on any straight line, of the sides, taken in order, of any 
closed polygon, is ^ero) wo derive 


sin (a+^)=sin a cob /5 + co8 a sin 

8; ‘ 


(i-) 


cos (a+/S)=C0B a cos ^+8in a sin f3 

Hence by addition and subtraction, putting (a +/9)— A, 
(a-/9)=k 

sin A + sin B=2 8in i(A + B) cosJ(A-B)>k 
sin A -sin B=2 cos i(A + B) sin |(A-ii) I > 

cos A + cos B=2 cos J(A4-B) cos j(A - B) j * 
cos B-cos A =2 sin J(A- B) sin ^(A- B)J 
Formulee (i.) admit of extension for any number of 
angles. 

Triangles. — For a triangle ABC, sides a, 6, c, from the 
definitions of sine and cosine we easily prove a =6 cos 
C + ccos B, with two corresponding formulfle, o/sin A — 
6/8in B=:c/sin C. Hence we obtain a^=b + c®-26c 
cos A, with two similar formiilje. Then wo have 

' , and hence by substitution for cos A wo 


““*2= 


2 


get 8in®^=^-^^^-— — where 2«“ri + i) + c. Similarly | 
.A sis - a) 

COST'S = -^-r — . 

2 be 

A 2 I 

Again, sin A— 2 sin cos ^ - sjs{s - a) {a - b) {a - c). ] 

Area of triangle=J6c jjin A — s/a{s-(i) {s-b) {s~cj. I 


sin B 


From — 1 — = — 


C sin A 


a 


wo can derive the result I 


b c 

B-C b-e A .. 
tan — 2 » the values of B and C 

when the two sides b and c and the included angle A 
are known; for B 4-0=180® -A. All the formulto 
given above arc used in the solution of triangles, i.c. 
given three parts, one of which must bo a side, to find 
the remaining throe parts. For the radii of the (i.) 
circumscribed, (ii.) inscribed, and (iii.) escribed 
circles of a triangle we easily find the following 
formula by drawing figures for the different cases : 

(i.)R=i 00800 A=^, whore S= - a) (s - 6) (s-c); 

(ii.)f=S/s; (iii.) ro=S/(s-o), oto., where I'a is the 
radius of the circle touching side a externally. 

n. Spherical Trigonometry deals with triangles 
on a spherical surface bounded by arcs of great circles ; 
the angles between the tangent linos to the arcs where 
they moot arc the angles of the triangle, the arcs them- 
selves are the sides of the triangle. In the formulae 
used it is understood that each side is restricted to bo 
less than a somicirclo, and hence any angle of a spherical 
triangle is less than two right angles. For the solution 
of spherical triangles the formulro are more complicated 
than for plane triangles, since the sides are measured 
by the angles they subtend at the centre of the sphere. 
Tne following are a few of the simpler results, many of 
which, as will be seen, have analogous formulae in piano 
trigonometry which may be easily derived from them : 

c B A a -cos b cos c sin A sin B sin C 

sin 6 sin c * sin a sin 6 ” sin c * 
cot a sin 6=cot A sin C4-co8 b cos C, with five others 


rimllar; rin» 

2 sm o am c 


etc. Other 


formulae may be obtained from these by changing 
the angles into the supplements of the correspond- 
ing siems, and at the same time the sides into the 
supplements of the corresponding angles, utilising 
the properties of the polar triangle. The results, 

tan i(A+B)=^ig^ cot *0 and tan }(A-B)= 


oot iC, with the two corresponding polar 

formulao are known as Napier* s Analogies, Delambre 
Analogies are — 

sin 4 (A -fB) co8^(a-6) 
cos iC “■ cos Jc * 

sin j(A-B ) sin l{a - 6) 
cos “ sin * 

with two others doduciblo from the polar triangle. 

Hobson, Plane Trigonometry ; liail and Knight, 
Plane Trigonometry ; 'I’odhiinter and Leathern, 
Spherical Trigonometry. 

TRIKKALA (39° 33' N., 21® 48' E.) (ancient Triibo), 
town, Greece ; centre of trade in wheat. Pop, 18,100. 

TRILEMMA, argument offering three alternatives, 
one of which must be accepted, yet all lead to results 
disagreeable to an opponent. See Logic. 

TRILOBITES, fossil animals related to primitive 
Crustacea ; vary from almost a pin’s head in size to 
2 ft. in length ; range from the Ix>wer Cambrian to the 
Carboniferous period when, except for one species, they 
died out. 

TRIM (63® 33' N., 6° 47' W.), county town, on 
Boyne, County Meath ; has a ruined castle (XIL cent.). 

TRIMONTIUM (66® 34' N., 2® 42' W.), Rom. fort, 
at Newstead, near Melrose, Scotland ; site of recent 
important excavations. 

TRINCOMALEE (8® 34' N., 81® 12' E.), seaport, 
former naval station, Ceylon ; fine harbour ; taken 
by British from Dutch, 1796. Pop. 13,300. 

TRING (60® 48' N., 0® 40' W.), market town, 
Hertfordshire, England ; straw-plaiting industry. 
Pop. (1911) 4481. 

TRINIDAD.— (1) (10® 30' N., 61® 20' W.) one of Brit. 
W. Indian Islands, at extreme S. of Windward ^up ; 
area, 1764 sq. miles. Surface is hilly ; extreme height of 
c. 3000 ft. ; soil is fertile ; climate healthy ; large crops 
of sugar and ,^cacao ; exports sugar, cocoa, asphalt, 
rum, bitters, etc. Chief town. Port of Spain. Adminis- 
tration carried on by governor and executive and 
legislative councils ; chief religions are Anglican and 
R.C. Pop. (1911 — excluding Tobago (g.v.)) 309,331. 
(2) (37® 8' N., 104® 30' W.) city, on Las Animas, 
capital. Las Animas County, (iblorodo, U.S.A. ; agri- 
cultural redon ; coal-mines. Pop. (1910) 10,204. (3) 
(21® 44' nT, 80° 2' W.) seaport, Santa Clara, Cuba; 
exports sugar. Pop. 12,500, (4) (20® 30' S., 29® 60' 

W.) uninhabited island in S. Atlantic, claimed by 
Brazil, 

TRINITARIANS, monastic order (now small), 
existing since 1 198. 

TRINITY HOUSE, corporation with considerable 
control over the mercantile marine of the U.K. by 
charter of 1614 ; quarters, T. H., Tower Hill, London. 

TRINITY SUNDAY, the one succeeding Whit- 
Sunday. 

TRIOLET, a form of verso invented by mediava] 
Fr. poets, the formula is — a b a a b a b a. The first line 
is identical with the fourth, and the last two lines repeat 
the opening couplet. 

TRIPLE ALLIANCE, see Allianob. 

TRIPOLI.— (1) (c. 26® to 34° N., 11° 46' to 26® 10' 
E.) country, N. Africa ; bounded by Mediterranean, 
Efl^t, Sahara, Algeria, Tunis. Area, c. 398,900 sq. 
mues. Surface is mountainous, reaching an extreme 
height of 4000 ft. ; in E. is sandy district, with plateau 
of Barca to N. No important rivers. Chief towns, 
Tripoli (capital), Benghazi, Dema. Climate v^tries; 
great heat in summer, little rain. T. belonged in turn 
ik> Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Berbers, Tunisians; 
independent in XIV. cent. ; conquered by Spain, 
1509 ; subsequently given to Knights Hospitallers, 
from whom it was taken by Turks in 1661. Home of 
pirates for about three cent’s. Became 'Turk, vilayet, 
1836, sinoe when various unsuccessful risings aminst 
Turks have ooourred. Invaded in Sept. 1911 by Italy, 
by whom decree of annexation ^raB issued in Nov. 1911 . 
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Turkey refused to recognise this annexation^ and war 
resulted. By Treaty of Lausanne, Got. 1912, Turkey 
granted full autonomy to T., and tacitly ignored, with- 
out recognising oflSoiaUy, Ital. sovereignty ; Italy took 
over T.’s debt; Turkey, while ro tuning certain 
religious rights, oeased to have any poliLioaf influence 
in T. Inhabitants chiefly Berbers; some Jews and 
ne^oes. Religion, Muhammadanism. Agriculture is 
principal industry ; produces esparto CTass, fruits, 
cotton, cereals; sheep and cattle raised; trades in 
ostrich feathers, ivory, gold dust Pop. c. 1,000,000. 
(2) Taeabulus-bl Gharb (32* 64' N., 13® IT B.), 
seaport, on Mediten'anean, capital of above ; starting- 
point of caravans for interior ; manufactures carpets. 
Pop. c. 29,000. (3) Tarabui.us (34® 27' N., 36® 60' 
E.), town, vilayet Beirut, S^ia; some trade with 
interior, exports silk; ancient Phosnician city Tripolis; 
besieged by Crusaders, 1104 ; taken, 1109. Pop. 32,000. 

TRIPOLISTA, Tripolts (37* 30' N., 22® 22' E.), 
town, capital, monarchy of Arcadia, Greece, near ancient 
Mantineia, Tegea, and Pallantium. Pop. 10,800. 

TRIPTYCH, tablet of 3 painted leaves, which when 
folded present a new picture; term also applied to 
pictures in 3 parts, ti.g. Rubens’ Dtsunt from the Gross. 

TRIREME, galley with three banks of oars, one above 
another ; superseded at time of Punic Wars by quin- 
queremoa ; rowers numbered c. 180. 

TRISMEQISTUS, sec HirmbS Trismegistus. 

TRISTAN, Tristrem, famous hero of medireval 
romance, in origin Cornish or Breton, but adopted by 
nearly every literature in W. Europe, It hag been 
attached to the legend of Theseus, and become some- 
what inexplicably involved in the Round Table 
legend. The chief older poems in which T. figures are 
Beroul (Fr., 1160, fragmentary), Gottfried von Strass- 
burg’s Tristan und Isolde (Germ., XIII. cent.), Sir 
Tristrem (Eng., XIII. cent.), Don Tristan de Leonid \ 
(Span., 1628). In modern times, cither in its original 
or in its later, Round Table, setting, it lias been used by 
Wagner, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, and Swinburno. 
Its literary history is fully treated in Golthcr’s Die 
Sage von Tristan und Isolde. 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA (37® 6' S., 12® 1' W.), { 
largest of group of islands, of volcanic formation, in S. 
Atlantic, the others being Nightingale and Inaccessible 
Islands and several small islets and rocks ; area, c. 43 
sq. miles ; surface mountainous ; produce potatoes 
and apples ; cattle and sheep are raised. The islands 
have no form of government and crime is unknown. 
First discovered by Portug. admiral, from whom 
they take their name, 1606 ; annexed by Groat Britain, 
1816 ; garrisoned by Brit, force during Napoleon’s 
exile in St. Helena. 

TRITON (classical myth.), s. of Poseidon and 
Amphitrito ; dwelt in golden palace at sea-bottom ; 
queued waves with a trumpet. 

TRIUMPH, honour awarded to victor in ancient 
Romo by senate, who marched first, followed by 
spoils and distinguished captives, oxen for sacrifice, 
and the victor. Under the Empire, only the emperor 
could enjoy a triumph ; last, Diocletian, 302 a.d. A 
general received an Ovation or lesser triumph. 

TRIUMPHAL ARCH, structure erected to coin- 
memorato some victory. Temporary structures of 
this description scorn to be common to all peoples, but 
the Romans were the first to make such structures 
permanent. Famous Rom. arches are those of Titus, 
^ptimius Severus, and Constantine. Modern arches 
are represented by the Arc do I’Etoil© in the Champs 
Elyses, Paris (1830), the Brandenburgor Thor at 
Berlin, the Siegosthor of Munich, and the Marble and 
Wellington Arches in London. 

TRIUMVIRATE, coalition of three magistrates to 
superintend foundation of colonies or the coinage ; 
applied to control of state by Cmsar, Pompoy, and 
Ci^us ; and, later, Antony, Octavius, and I^epidus. 

TRIVANDRUM; TrbvandrtjM (8® 29' N., 76® 69' 
B.), city, pilgrim resort, capital, Travancore, Madras, 
India ; educational centre. Pop. 60,000. 


TRIVIUM,. scholastic term for the three arts, 
grammar, logic, rhetoric. 

TRNOVO, Tirnovo (43® 7' N.. 25® 28' E.), city, 
on Yantra, Bulgaria ; manufactures copper-waro. 
Pop. (1910) 12,649; (department) 448,107. 

TROCHILID.X:, see Humming- Bird. 

TROCHU, LOUIS JULES (1816^ 90), Fr. soldier; 
served in Algeria, Crimea, Lombardy; defended Paris 
when besieged by Gormans, 1870. 

TROGEN (47® 24' N., 9® 27' E.), town, canton 
Appenzell, Switzerland ; manufactures muslins. 

TROGLODYTID®, Wrbns (g.e.). 

TROGONS {Trogonidos), a lamily of Picarian 
Birds, with 66 species confined to the tropics of the Old 
and New Worlds; brightly coloured arboreal birds which 
feed on fruits and insects. They are the only birds in 
which the first and second toes are turned backwards, 
the third and fourth forwards. The Lono-Tailbd 
Trooon or Qubzal (Pharom.acrus\ with its metallic 
green and deep red plumage, excessively long tail- 
covert feathers, which trail far behind it in flight, and 
crested head, is a strikingly beautiful and shy inhabitant 
of Central American forests. 

TROGUS, GN.EUS POMPEIUS, Rom. historian 
in Augustan age; principal work, Historim Philippicat, 
an important authority on Eastern history. 

TROIA (41® 20' N., 16® 14' E.) (ancient .r^^c^e), town, 
Foggia, Italy. Pop. 6760. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA (classical mvth.).~ 
T. was s. of Priam of Troy, and Hecuba ; his lover C. 
was dau. of Calchas the Soothsayer ; legend used by 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and others came from mediaeval 
romances. 

TROITSK (54® r N., 61® 41' E.), town, Orenburg, 
Russia ; gold-mining district ; manufactures iron ; 
active trade. I’op. 26,000. 

TROLLE, HERLUF (1516-05), Dan. naval hero; 
gained groat victory over Swed. fleet ofl isle of Gland, 
1563. 

TROLLHATTAN (68® 16' N., 12® 12' E.), town, 
capital, Ian of Elfsborg, Sweden, on Gota, at falls of 
Trollhatton. Pop. 7020. 

TROLLOPE, ANTHONY (1816-82), Eng. novel- 
ist ; 3rd 8. of Mrs. l^ancis T. ; ed. Winchester and 
Harrow; post office dork, 1834; post office surveyor 
in Ireland, 1841. First novels, e.g. Tlie Kdlys and (he 
O' Kellys (1848), wore iinsuccesanil financially; The 
Warden (1866) brought him fame, which increased when 
he pub. Barchestcr Towers (1867). Other novels are 
Orley Farm^ The Last Chronicle of Barseiy Can You 
Forgive Her t Phineas Finn, An Old Man's Love. 
Ho wrote too much to write excellently, but ho had 
great power of character-drawing and society painting. 
Autobiography (1883). 

TROMBONE, a brass musical instrument, the 
tube of which is capable of being lengthened by player 
so as to produce sounds of oifTorent pitch. Three 
varieties are used in modern orchestras — alto, tenor 
(most important of the three), and bass. The tone 
is grand and noble, especially rich and fuU in soft 
passages, and exceedingly effective in intensifying 
solemn situations. The older composers, like Bach 
and Handel, employed the trombone very sparingly, 
but since Weberns and Schubert’s time it has boon a 
constituent part of the ordinary full orchestra. It is 
seldom heard as a solo instrument, though Mozart 
provides a fine instance in his celebrated Requiem, 

TROMP, famous Dutch admirals. — Martin Hab- 
PBRTZOON T. (1507-1663), fought against England, 
IG52-.53; fell at Scheveningen. Cobnbuus Van T. 
(1029-91), fought against England and Prance, 1673. 

TROMSO (69® 60' N., 18® 32' E.), seaport, on 
island of Tromso, Norway; exports furs, whale- and 
seal-oil. Pop. 7100; (amt, 1910) 82,193. 

TRONDHJEM (63® 26' N., 10® 23' E.), city, sea- 

E ort, on Trondhjem Fjord, Norway; exports lumber, 
sh ; shipbuilding ; the cathedral, dating from XI. cent., 
is place of coronation of the kings of Norway. Pop. 
(1910) 46,336 ; (amt) N. 84,948, C 148,306. 
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TROON (55® 33' N., 4® 40' W.), seaport, watcritig- 

? laoe, Ayrshire, Scotland; (ino harbour: shipbuildinff. 
•op. (1911) 6628. 

TROP.SOLUM, see Nastuktitim. 

TROPIC BIRDS, or Boatswain Biros UVunthon), 
form a genus and family of six Swimming Birds with 
four webbed toes ; found on all the great oceans, often 
far from land ; feed on fish. 

TROPINE (0|Hi«N0), produced with tropio add 
from atropine by alkali hydrolysis ; M.P. 62® ; B.P. 
233®; forms esters with organic acids called tropefnos, 
e.g. atropine (^.v.), possessing mydriatic action. 

TROPPAU (49® 56' N., 17® 66' E.), town, on Oppa, 
capital, Austrian Silesia ; manufactures machinery, 
woollen fabrics. Pop. (1910) 30,762. 

TROPPAU, CONGRESS OF, 1820, Austria, 
Prussia, Russia, England, France, mot to discuss 
Neapolitan revolution. First three decided on inter- 
vention, England protesting. 

TROSSACHS (60® 13' N., 4® 25' W.), beautiful 
wooded pass, Perthshire Highlands, Scotland, between 
Lochs Achray and Katrine. 

TROUBADOURS, pocts of Spain, Italy, and S. 
France, who flourished from the XII. to the XIV. 
cent's. The ranks of this order of pocts were chiefly 
recruited from the noble classes, and oven kings turned 
t., «.g. Richard Coeur-de-Lion and Alfonso II. of 
Aragon, but there was also a professional class of lower 
caste. The t. poet was inspired by tlie sentiments of 
chivalry and love, and in many ways had a refining 
influence on mediteval society. T’s for the most part 
led a wandering life, passing from country to country 
and from court to court. Sometimes they became 
attached as retainers to a house. In the XII. cent, 
there were no t. schools of poetry, but the pocts became 
efficient in the art by attaching themselves to some 
skilled minstrel. The latter half of the XII. cent, and 
the beginning of the XIII. is the golden era of Provencal 
lyric. Among famous t’s of this period may be men- 
tioned Arnaut de Maruelh, Folquet, bishop of Mar- 
seilles, Arnaut Daniel, and Oiraut de Bornelh. In the 
XIII. cent, may be mentioned Guiraut Riquier, the 
‘ last of the t’s.’ The poetry of the t’s was artificial in 
oharaoter. It was sometimes sung by the composer, 
but mostly by a professional accompanist, called a 
* joglar * or * jongleur.’ 

TROUSERS, see Oostumb. 

TROUT, see under Salmon Family. 

TROUViSRE, name applied to the raedi«val poets 
of N. France and corresponding to the Troubadour of 
S. The t’s were court poets who furnished the nobles 
of Franco with a species of artificial and sentimental 
poetry. During the first half of the Xlll. cent, this 
type of poetry was most in vogue. The nobles thera- 
se^es delighted in the pastime, and Thibaut IV. of 
Navarre, L^uis of Blois, and John of Jerusalem were 
enrolled among the early t’s. llio theme was invari- 
ably the poet’s love of some lady married and beyond 
his reach, but to whom he swore lifelong devotion. 

TROUVILLE (49® 20' N., 0® 7' E.), seaport, seaside 
resort, on English Cliannel, Calvados, France. Pop. 
6600. 

TROWBRIDGE (61® 19' N., 2® 12' W.), market 
town, Wiltshire, England; manufactures woollen cloths. 
Pop. (1911) 11,822. 

TROY.— (1) (39® 52' N., 26® 17' E.) famous city of 
legendary Ok. history, situated in the Troad, the name 
applied in ancient times to a district occupying N.W. 
of Asia Minor ; archsBologists differed as to its exact 
locality until Schliomann produced strong evidence 
that this was the site. Sohliemann’s excavations at 
Hissarlik, which were continued by Ddrpfeld, showed 
that nine different towns or villages had been built 
here, one above the other ; and of these the sixth, 
which obviously flourished in the Myoen«aa age, is 
now generally acknowledged to be the Troy of Homer’s 
epic ; this town was surrounded by a great wall, the 
gates oil which were defended by towers. The lart or 
pint^ oit^ on this site was ruined by the Turks in 1306. 


The 10 years* me^ of Troy, in the reign of its last 
and greatest king, Priam, by an alliance of Gk. chief- 
tains under Agamemnon, is the theme of Homer’s 
Iliad; war was entered on by the Greeks on behalf 
of Monelaus, king of Sparta, whose wife, Helen, had been 
abducted by Paris, sou of Priam. The city was finally 
taken by a ruse suggested by Ulysses. The Greeks, as 
if in despair, took to their ships, leaving beliind a 
wooden horse in which Gk. heroes were concealed ; the 
Trojans dragged this horse into the city, and at night 
the hidden men emerged and opened the city gates 
to their comrades, who had returned under cover of 
darkness. City was burned and Priam killed. 

Schuchhardt, Schliemann'a Excavations (trftns. by 
Sellers, 1891). 

(2) (42® 43' N*. 72® 42' W.) city, capital, Rensselaer 
County, New York, U.S.A., on HudROii River; manufac- 
tures collars aud cuffs, shirts, iron and stool goods ; 
agricultural products? ; seat of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Pop. (1910) 76,813. 

(3) (40® 3' N., 84® 14' W.) city, on Great Miami, 
capital, Miami County, Ohio, U.8.A. ; manufactures 
machinery, tobacco. Pop. (1910) 6122. 

TROYES (48® 19' N., 4® 6' E.), town, on Seine, 
Aube, Franco ; has cathedral dating in part from 
XIII. cent., and many interesting old churches ; public 
buildings include town hall, library, museum, prefec- 
ture ; manufactures hosiery, cotton and woollen 
textiles, yarn. Was important town under Counts of 
Champagne. Here was signed the treaty conferring 
succession to Fr. crown on Henry V. of England, 1420. 
Pop. (1911) 66,486. 

TROY WEIGHT, see Weights and Mbasubbs. 

TRUCE OF GOD, name given to ecclesiastical 
efforts to reduce the misery of war, from X. cent, on- 
wards. It began by forbidding attacks on certain 
persons, e.g. women and priests, and on eoclosiastioa] 
buildings. Then warfare was forbidden on festivals ; 
spiritufri penalties were pronounced against those 
who transgressed it. It was never much observed in 
England, where feudal evils were not so rampant, but 
was gradually enforced in France. 

TRUCK ACTS (1831, 1874, 1887, 1896) comwl 
employers to pay workmen in current coin of the 
realm, not in goods, and to put no restrictions on 
workmen’s manner of expenditure ; do not apply to 
domestic servants and menials. 

TRUFFLE, the edible ‘ fruit bodies ’ of Tuber, a 
subterranean asoomycetous fungus ; found under trees, 
the best coming from France and Italy, where they 
are searched for with specially trained dogs or pigs. 

TRUJILLO.— (1) (39® 28' N., 5® 64' W.) town, 
Caoerei, Spain; birthplace of Pizarro. Pop. 12,800. 
(2) Truxillo (8® 3' 79® W.) city, Libertad, Peru ; 

seat of univ. ; manufacturoi cigars ; formerly im- 
portant commerce. Pop. 6600. (3) Truxillo (16® 
66' N., 80® 6' W.) seaport, on N. coast, Honduras; 
exports dyewoods. Pop. 4200. 

TRUMBULL, JOHN (1766-1843), artist; a. of the 
Amer. patriot, Jonathan T. His best pictures are 
connected with Washington and the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

TRUMPET (Fr. trompette, clarion; Qor. trompeU; 
Ital. iromba). — ( 1) brass wind-instrument used in ancient 
mediesval and modern times, oonsisting of a cup-shaped 
mouthpiece and a long narrow tube bont twice on 
itself and terminating in a bell. 'jChe tube is mostly 
cylindrical, but widens and becomes conical towards 
the boll. T. is a transposing instrument with brilliant, 
penetrating tone. The natural f., without valves, side- 
holes, or sOdes, is mnerally used for military purposes 
and only gives the l^rmonio scale. In the XVII. cent, 
the slide t, was invented and improved so as to secipe 
a chromatic compass. The modern valve t. (with 
three valves), which has almost entirely taken the place 
of the natural t., can play more or loss perfectly the 
complete scale ; it Is mode in F, sometimes in high 
B|> and Ab, and worked like other valve instruments. 
In band and orchestra the t. has always had its place. 
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(2) metal or vulcanite tube with funnebihaped end 
lor collecting, directing, or intensifying sounds; with 
attachment for oar or mouth ; first hearing trumpet 
said to have been made in Holland, XVL cent. 

TRUMPETERS {PeophiidoB^ so called on account 
of their deep-toned cry ; a family of Quail-like birds, 
found in flocks in the forests of South America; nest 
on ground ; trained to protect domestic fowls. 

TRUNK-FISHES, CocKOLDS (Ostrocudce), peculiar 
fishes with body enclosed in a bony box; inhabit 
shallow water of tropical seas. 

TRURO.— (1) (60* 16' N.. 6* 3' W.) seaport, on tidal 
Truro River, Cornwall, England; bp.’s see (1876); 
cathedral (1880); tin mines in neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1911) 11,326. (2) (46* 21' N., 03* 18' W.) town, on 
Cobequid Bay, Colchester County, Nova Scotia; en- 
gineering-works. Pop. 6600. 

TRUSS, see Hbbnia. 

TRUSTS. — Trusts may be created either expressly 
or by implication, and there is a third kind — the con- 
structive trust — created by Courts of Equity to meet 
the justice of particular cases. 'I'he person who carries 
out a trust is called a trustee. T’s of personal property 
ma^ be created by word of rnoutli, but t’s of land or 
of interests in land must be created by writing unless 
they are constructive t’s. No particular form is re- 
quired by law, but it should bo stated clearly in writing 
who the trustees are, what property they are to deal 
with, how they are to deaf with it, and for whose 
benefit they are to act. Cypria is an eq^uitable doctrine 
by which Courts of Chancery, where it is impossible 
to carry out terms of a t., make an older whereby it is 
to be carried out as nearly as possible. 

T’s which in their carrying out involve any breach 
of the law, or tend to promote immorality, are void 
in law. By the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, voluntary 
settlements are void against the trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy if made less than 2 years before tho Bank- 
ruptcy, and even within 10 years of the making, unless 
the parties claiming under it can prove that the settlor 
was solvent at the date of the settlement without the 
aid of the property comprised in the settlement, and 
had no pecuniary interest in the property. A t. for 
saying masses for the dead is also void in Britain. 

Trustees are usually appointed by tho instrument 
which creates the t., but when there has been an omis- 
sion the Court of Chancery will always appoint them. 
The court may also appoint a ‘ judicial trustee ’ to act 
either as solo trustee or jointly with existing trustees. 

Commercial trusts are formed by a number of 
firms or tradii^ corporations, in the same kind of 
business, combining for the purpose of getting rid of 
competition amonpt themsefvos, and thereby getting 
control of tho market. Apart from the obvious saving 
in expenses of management by doing away with the 
trade rivalry, a successful t. can also dictate what price 
it wiU for the commodity it sells or for the means of 
transit it owns. The usual method of combining is for 
the various firms interested to be valued, ana then 
their property and goodwill are transferred to the 
trustees appointed to govern the combination. In 
return, eacli firm that joins the amalgamation has a 
right to a sharo of tho total earnings of the combine, 
in proportion to the value of tho business which it 
brought. Whore tho t. is strong onou{;h, it speedily 
wipes out its rivals; for it can afford to undersell 
them in tho market. Then, all rivals having been 
driven out of the market, the t. promptly raises its 
prices without fear of competition, and so makes an 
enormous profit out of tho community. In U.S.A., 
where the t. has grown more rapidly than elsewhere, 
legislation has been framed to onock such concentra- 
tion of capital But the process is at work throughout 
the world (e.{/. Amer. Meat T. obtained a footing in 
Australia, 1913), and on all sides the small industry is 
being absorbed by tho larger. Some SocialistB welcome 
tho process as a step to nationalisation of industry ; thoy 
hold that the State will be an ideal t. which ^vill giw 
the workers the profits now drawn by t. magnates. 


J. P. Davis, Corporation$ (1905); F. W. Hirst, 
Monopolies f Trusts, and Kartels (1906) ; H. W. Mac- 
rosty, Trust Movement in Brit. Industry (1906). 

TRYGON, see under Rays. 

TRYON, SIR GEORGE (1832>93), Brit, admiral; 
commanded Mediterranean Fleet, 1891 ; gave mis- 
taken order which led to sinldng of tho Victoria with 
himself on board. 

TRYPANOSOMES, minute blood or body-fluid 
parasites belon^g to the Flagellata or Mastigophora 
group of the Protozoa. To man they are of great 
importance, for although many harmless forms are 
known — parasitic in Fishes, Amphibia, Mammals, and 
other Vertebrates — there are others which cause serious 
or fatal diseases (tr 3 q)^i^c>Bomia 8 es) to man and to his 
domesticated stock. 

T’s (genus Trypanosoma) are elongated transparent 
Protozoa, which exhibit, when suitably stained, a 
somewhat cylindrical body, pointed at tue ends, with 
a largo nucleus {trophonucleus),' n single long flagellum 
attached along tho body by an undulating membrane, 
but free at one end and sinking into tho body at the 
other end in a small nucleus-like blepharoplast or 
kinetonuclous. They move in the blood-fluid with a 
forward, wriggling motion, generally with the firee 
flagellum in front. Some idea of their minuteness 
may be gathered from the fact that tho body of T. 
gambiense, the cause of sleeping-sickness, is only about 
inch long. 

T’s occur in tho blood or body-fluids in varying 
numbers at different limes, owing usually to their 
cycles of reproduction by simple division or fission. 
From ono land vertebrate to another they aro borno 
by insects, such as Tse-tse flies, mosquitoes, fleas, lice, 
bugs, etc., or by ticks, whereas leeches act as inter- 
mediaries where aquatic vertebrates aro concerned. 
In tho * carrier ’ distinct developmental stages some- 
times occur. 

Tho t’s wliich occur in wild animals in nature appear 
to be harmless, and it is usually only where man or 
domesticated animals cross tho path, as it were, of 
such speoios that disoaso conditions become possible. 
The t’s in an unnatural host, be they few or many, 
sot up processes of poisoning with which the host 
cannot cope, and tho result is fever and often death. 
Some well-known types of trypanosomiasis are the 
fatal sleeping-sickness of the natives of Africa caused 
by T. gambiense and carried by a Tse-tse fly, Qlossina 
palpalis ; nagana or ‘ Tse-tse fly ’ disojise, whioli 
renders groat tracts of land in Africa impassible to 
cattle, caused by T. brucii, and carried by Glossina 
inoraitans ; ’ surra ’ in horses, mules, and elephants in 
India, tho Philippine.^, and West Indies ; durino in 
horses ; and ’ mal do caderas ’ in South American 
horses, transmitted by a fly, Stonwxya, 

TRYPSIN, see under Diqbstiow. 

T8AD, SCO Chad. 

TSAIDAM, Tsadum (37® N., 96® E.), elevated 
region, Tibet; of a desert nature; inhabited by 
Mongols. 

TSANA, Dbmbea (12® N., 37® 26' E.), lake, 
Abyssinia ; len^h, 46 miles ; altitude, 5700 ft. ; the 
Abai or Blue Nile issues from its S. extremity. 

TSAR (loss correctly Czar), Russ, form of Coesar. 
Ivan III. called himsellf Hoapodar (lord) of all Russia ; 
his a, Vassili III. (1605-33), was the first Russian prince 
to assume the royal title of T. 

TSARITSYN (49® N., 44® 30' E.), town, river port, 
on Volga, Saratov, Russia; railway junction ; important 
transit trade. Fop. (1910) 74,230. 

T8ARBKOYE SELO (69® 46' N., 30® 23' E.), 
town, summer resort, St. Petersburg, Russia ; contains 
an Imperial residence. Pop. 24, OW. 

TSGHAXKOWSKY, PETER ILJ1T8GK (1840- 
93), Russ, composer ; studied under Anton Rubinstein 
at the Petersburg Conservatoire, where ho was sub- 
sequently (1866-77) teacher of harmony. Then, 
devoting himself entirely to composition, he wrote 
operas, the best known of which is Eugtn Onegin i 
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symphonies, including the famous Pathetic ; and many 
other works. His style inclined towards the dark ana 
melancholy. 

T8CHCTCRCN, Khists, Muhammadan people 
dwelling in the 0. Caucasus, now subject to 
Russia. 

TSCHUDI, GILES, SonxJDY (iEoimus) (1502-72), 
Swiss historian ; b. Glarus ; of distinguished family 
dating from XII. cent. ; strong supporter of Counter* 
Reformation. Johann Jakob T. (1818-80). a naturalist 
and diplomatist, and Friedrich (1820-8G), a scholar, 
were of the same family. 

TSENG KUO-PAN (1811-72), Chin, solder ; put 
down several rebellions ; became war commissioner, 
1860 ; captured Nanking, 1864 ; retired in 1870. 

TSE-TSE FLY, sec under Housk-Fly. 

TSE-TSE fly disease, SCO under Trypan- 

OSOMBS. 

TSU-8HIMA (34* N., 129° E.), island of Japan, 
in Strait of Korea. Pop. 45,000. In the strait of T. 
the Japanese, under Togo, crushed the Buss. Baltic 
fleet, under Rozhdestvensky, 1906. 

TUAM (63* 32' N., 8* 61' W.), town, Galway, 
Ireland ; seat of Anglican bp. and R.C. abp. 

TUAREGS, Tuabiks, nomadic Berber race, living 
in Sahara, estimated at 300,000 ; perhaps descendants 
of ancient Gatulians ; tall and long-lived ; monogamist 
before Muhammadan invasion. The women go un- 
veiled, and take part freely in public affairs. 

TUAT, fertile district, Algerian Sahara, Africa; 
called T. Archipelago by French, and now admini- 
strative area consisting of T., Gurara, and Tidikelt. 
Taken by IVance, 1901. Pop. 134 Europeans and 
49,873 natives, c. 20,000 of whom are Arabs. I 

TUATARA, see Sphenodon. j 

TUBA, a brass wind-instrument with valves, I 
conical tube, and oup-funnel-shaped mouthpioce, 
forming the tenor and bass of the brass- winds in 
orchestras ; Euphonium (tenor t.), Bombardon, and 
Helicon (bass t.) used in military bands. 

TUBERCULOSIS, ohronio infective disease, caused 
by a micro-organism, the Bacilltis tuberculosis, the 
lesions in which are nodules (tubercles) or diffuse in- 
filtrations which undergo a charactoristio caseation. 
In addition to man, all domesticated animals may 
be attacked ; it is particularly widespread among 
bovines, an important fact because their milk and 
flesh are so largely used as food. In Britain c. 10 % 
of the deaths per annum are due to t., but there is a 
progressive decrease in mortality. The discovery of 
the bacillus was announced by Koch in 1882, since 
when there has been little added to the facts regard- 
ing it, and it is found in all tuberculous lesions. 

Badly drained and overcrowded districts pre- 
dispose to t., while sunlight and fresh air aro powerful 
preventive agents ; damp, dark, ill-vontilatod houses 
and workshops, built closely together, greatly increase 
the liability of their inhabitants to the disease. 
Delicate constitutions, debilitated conditions from 
any cause, irregular modes of life, indoor or unhealthy 
occupations, are all predisposing causes of t. ; and 
ohronio catarrh, measles, whooping-cough, influenza, 
typhoid fever, diabetes, pleurisy, ebronio heart disease 
or kidney disease, injury to the chest, joints, or other 
part of the body, aU predispose. 

The bacillus may gain an entrance to the body in 
several different ways ; (1) by way of the respiratory 
tract, moist particles of sputum from an infected 
person or dust containing bacilli being inhaled, and 
thus carried directly to the lungs ; (2) being in the 
air or in food, by the tonsils or other lymphatio tissue 
in the neighbourhood of the pharynx, and carried 
by the lymphatics to the lymphatio glands in the 
neighbourhood, or even to those of the lungs ; (3) by 
the alimentary Oanal, particularly the lower part of 
the ileum, being contained in milk or other articles of 
diet, infection of the intestine being particularly 
common in children. The bacillus once having entered 
the body, infection may spread along the air-passaoes 


or alimentary canal, along the lymphatic vessels, or 
by way of the blood vessels, ohiofiy by the veins, 

T. of the lungs may take the form of miliary t, in 
which infection is spread from a prima^ focus by Way 
of the blood vessels or the lymphatics, or 6roncAo« 
pneumonic t., in which infection is spread along the air 
passages ; t. is rarely primary in the pleura, or lining 
membrane of tho lungs, extension usually taking place 
from diseased areas of the lungs, the pleura becoming 
thickened, with tuberculous points in it. The lymphatio 
glands may be affected in various regions : in tho neck 
infection is conveyed by the lymphatics from the ton- 
sils and other phaiyngeal lymphatio structures; the 
bronohial lymphatio glands and those at the root 
of tho lungs may become infected in the same way, or 
by extension from the lungs ; the mesenterio glands, 
in the structures supporting the intestines, become 
infected by bacilli which have entered with the food 
and have been carried to them by tho lymphatics. In 
the alimentary canal the most common tuberculous 
lesion is ulceration of Foyer's patches, which are 
masses of lymphatic tissue found chiefly in the lower 
part of the ileum, infection having como through the 
food; t. of the pharynx, oesophagus, stomach, and 
upper part of the small intestine is rare, and occurs 
usually only secondarily in advanced cases. T. of 
tho liver and of the spleen is usually secondary to 
lesions olsewhoro, particularly in connection with the 
alimentary canal and mesenterio glands. T. of the 
kidney is also usuallv secondary, infection being 
believed to be carried by the blood stream, while 
from the kidney infection may spread to other parts 
of tho genito-urinary system ; the disease may also 
originate in other parts of the genito-urinary system. 

T. is a common disease of ^ne, injury predisposing 
to the disease, and infection being usually conveyed by 
tho blood stream ; t. of joints is usually secondary to 
lesions in bones. In the 6ratn and spinal cord t. may 
occur, infection usually spreading from another tuber- 
culous lesion in tho body, c.g. a lymph gland or bone, 
or by extension from the bones of the skull ; the disease 
usually occurs as an inflammation of the meninges or 
membranous coverings of tho brain and spinal cord. 

The diagnosis of t. depends largely on tho naked 
eye and microscopical appearance of the lesion, and 
on the discovery of the speclfio bacilli, t.g. in tho 
sputum, in t. of the lung ; in addition, however, 
inoculation with Koch’s tuberculin (made from Altered 
cultures of bacilli) produces a oharaoteristio reaction, 
showing that t. is present somewhere in the body. 

Treatment consists in enabhng the patient to have 
as much sunlight and fresh air as possible. As long 
as fever continues he must be confined to bed, and 
must be exposed to the fresh air, suitably wrap^d up. 
Residence in various favourable localities, cold and 
dry, at a high altitude, e.g. Davos Platz ; warm and 
moist, e.g. Bournemouth ; warm and dry, e.a, E;^pt, 
as well as in sanatoria in bracing and healthy localities, 
is of much benefit ; but efficient treatment can also bo 
carried out at home. Suitable nourishment is os im- 
portant as fresh air, and loss of appetite and gastro- 
intestinal troubles are very serious obstacles to re- 
covery ; milk, egp, meat juice, and raw meat are among 
the most valuable articles of diet, and ood-Hvor oil or, 
where tho stomach is unable to bear it, malt extract 
or cream, is very beneficial, loss so, perhaps, in pulmon- 
ary cases than in others. Arsonio and the hypophos- 
phites are the best tonics. Carefully regulated in- 
jeotions of tuberculin have proved benefioiiu in certain 
types of cases. The fever, sweating, cough, and other 
troublosome symptoms aro treated os they arise. 

TUBEROSE {Polianthes tuberosa), plant often 
grown for its highly scented flowers. 

TDBINGEN (48° 31' N., 9° 3' E.), town, on Neckar, 
Wiirttemberg, Germany ; with Stiftskirche, town 
hall (XV, cent.), Castle of Hohen-Tiibingen, museum, 
famous univ. (1477); chemicals, scientific instruments, 
gloves, dyeing, etc. Pop. (1910) 19,076. 

TUBUAl ISLANDS, AuSTBAL ISLABDS (23° 30' S., 
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149^ 30^ W.)> group in S. Pacific belonging to 
France. 

TUBULARIA, boo under HydromeduS-®. 
TUCKER, ABRAHAM (1705-74), En§. philo- 
sopher. Hia Light of Nature Pursued oontams much 
sound psyohologioal observation. 

TUCSON (3^ 12' N,. 110® 54' W.), city, on Santa 
Or^ capital. Pima County. Arizona. U.S.A. ; seat of 
univ. of Arizona (1901) ; cathedral (R.C.) ; botanical 
observatory ; mining industries. Pop. (1910) 13.193. 

TUCUMAN (27® S.. 66® W.). province. Argentina ; 
mountainous ; chief product, sugar. Pop. 310.000. 
Capital. Tuouman. San Miouel de Tucuman (26® 60 
S., 06® 2' W.); cathedral and college; trade in oxen 
and mules. Pop. (1910) 66.000. 

TUDELA (42® 7' N.. 1® 39' W.) (Rom. Tutela), 
town, on Ebro. Navarre. Spain ; scene of victory of 
French over Spanish, 1808. Pop. 9400. 

TUDOR, a Welsh family, whose pedigree has 
been traced to Ednyfed Vychan, steward to Welsh 

? rinoe Llowel^. 1232 ; more immediate auco.stor of 
'udor sovereigns was Owen Tudor, a Welsh squire, 
whose s. by Catharine, widow of Henry V., m. Margaiot 
Beaufort, their s. being Henry VII. 

TUDOR PERIOD, see Arohitecturb. 

TUFF, rock debris consisting of volcanic ashes 
and igneous rocks of fine-grained material ; varieties : 
TrachyU-lufft debris of trachyte or basalt, contains 
orthoclase, biotito, augito, and hornblende; Basalt- 
tufft composed of basalt and found in Skye and 
Mull; Pumice4uff, glassy fragments and purniceous 
matter ; RhyoliUdujf composed cliicfly of rhyolite. 

TUGELA (29® S., 31® 13' E.), river. Natal ; rises in 
Mont Aux Sources ; flows with an E.S.E. course of 
300 miles to Indian Ocean. 

TUGGURT (33® 13' N., 6® 53' E.). town, oasis, 
Algerian Sahara. 

TUG-OF-WAR, trial of strength ; opposing teams 
stand on opposite sides of mark with rojie in their 
hands, object of each being to drag other across mark ; 
game popular in Scotland and navy ; forms one of 
contests of the Olympic games. 

TUGUEGARAO (17® 36' N., 121® 40' E.), town, 
capital, Cagayin province, Luzon, Philippine I.slands. 
Pop. 16,500. 

TUKE, WILLIAM (1732-1822). his s. Henry (1755- 
1814) and grandson Samuel (1784-1867) were mem- 
bers of a Yorkshire family, who dovoted tbomsolves 
to the treatment of insanity, William founding the 
York Retreat for lunatics. Daniel Hack T. (1827- 
05). a great-grandson, also made contributions to the 
study of insanity. 

TULA (64° k, 37® 40' E.), government, Central 
Russia ; undulating ; cliicf occupation, agriculture. 
Pop. (1910) 1,773,700, Capital, Tula (54® IP N., 
37*^ 41' E.), on Upa ; manufactures rifle.s. Pop. (1910) 
133,700. 

TULARE LAKE, see California. 

TULGEA, Tultcua (45® 12' N., 28® 48' E.), town, 
on arm of Danube, Dobrudia, Rumania. Pop. (1910) 
21,411. 

TULIP {Tulij>a)f a genus of Liliaccto extensively 
cultivated in gardens, especially in Holland, whore, at 
one period, fabulous sums were spent in its propaga- 
tion. ISotno species are natives of Central Asia, and 
grow wild on the stejp|)es. The cultivated form is 
usually grown from bulbs, and has a typical liliaceous 
flower of extremely variable colour. The fruit is a 
capsule, and the seeds, which are flattened, are only 
scattered by the agitation of the whole structure. 

TULIP TREE {Liriodendron tulipifera)^ N. Amer. 
tree, order Magnoliaooe ; often over 100 ft. high ; 
flowers are soUtory and fragrant. 

TULLAMORE (63® 17' N., 7® 29' W.), county town. 
King’s County, Ireland. 

TULLE (46® 16' N., 1® 46' E.) (Rom. Tuiela Lewm- 
tHCum), town, on Corr^ze, capital, Corroze, France ; 
bp. *8 see ; manufactures firearms. Pop, 17,100. 
TULLOCH, JOHN (1823-86), Scot, divine; 


moderator of Assembly of Church of Scotland, 1878 ; 
theologian of Liberal school. 

Tulsa (36° N., 96° W.), city, on Arkansas, capital, 
Tulsa County, Oklahoma, U.S.A. ; coal, oil, ana gas 
region; manufactures glass. Pop. (1910) 18,182. 

TULSI DAS (1532-1623), the greatest Hindu 
poet ; noted also both in his own day and down to the 
present time as a deep religious thinker. His chief 
work is the poem Jidm-eJiarit-manaSy generally known 
as TuUi-Krit-Rdrmyan. So far as the Brah^ns are 
concerned, at all events, it plays much the same rdle 
as the Bible in this country. It is universally quoted 
throughout India, and hundreds of his sayings have 

assed into the common speech of the people. It is 

ased on the great Sanskrit epic of Vdhnikiy but differs 
greatly from it in treatment and in spirit. He pro- 
duced eleven other works, most of \^^ch are fully 
extant. 

TUMKUR (13° 17' N., 77® 8' E.), town, Mysore, 
India. Pop. 10,500 ; (district) 680,000. 

TUMMEL (56® 42' N., 3® 55' W.), river, Perthshire, 
Scotland ; joins the Tay. 

TUMOUR, an abnormal swelling in the body, 
composed of now tissue and having no physiological 
function ; it must be distinguished from increase in 
size due to simple hypertrophy, such as the heart under- 
goes to compensate for defective valves ; from in- 
flammatory swellings, duo to a micro-organism {e.g. 
swoil<*n tuberoiilous glands of the neck) ; and from 
cysts, swellings due to dilatation with fluid of a space 
already existing. It has been suggested that t’s are 
the result of irritation or injury, and certain t’s may 
follow such a condition, e.g. cancer of the tongue after 
constant irritation of a short clay pipe, but this 
certainly cannot bo the cause in all oases ; the theory 
of Counheim is that t’s develop from embryonic cells 
or ‘ rests ’ within the tissues rendered active by some 
form of stimulus ; another theory is that t. growth 
is due to a micro-organism which stimulates the colls 
of a tissue to abnormal proliferation. 

T’s may bo classed, for convenience, under the 
headings of innocent and malignant; the former, having 
a local etiect, are dangerous only because of the 
neighbourhood in which they grow, while the latter, 
in addition to their local effects, have serious results 
on the general condition of the affected person, and, 
unless efficient treatment is forthcoming, eventually 
cause his death. Innocent t's grow slowly ; they are 
usually surrounded by a capsule of fibrous tissue from 
which they can be easily separated ; and in structure 
they resemble the normal tissues of the body. Malig- 
nant t’s, on the other hand, grow more rapidly, they 
possess no capsule and have an irregular margin more 
or less indefinitely marked off from the surrounding 
tissues, aud in structure they differ from the normiu 
tissues, being of a less highly developed and more 
embryonic nature. They have a tendency to invade 
the overlying tissues and thus ultimately to present 
an ulcerating surface ; an affected person becomes 
sallow, wasted, and in a low condition of health. 

Innocent t’s may be further considered, according 
to the tissues in which they originate, as connective- 
tissue t's and epithelial t's. The former include the 
lipomUy a t. composed of fatty tissue, resembling the 
normal fatty tissues of the body, lobulated in structure, 
and most commonly situated about the shoulders, 
back, or buttocks. The chondroma is a t. composed 
of cartilage, firm and elastic, and found growing from 
bone ; it may undergo calcification or ossification, or 
mysoomatouB degeneration, becoming soft and perhaps 
semiliquid, or it may develop a malignant tendency, 
being then classed as a chondrosarcoma. The osteoma 
is a t. composed of bony tissue, and grows from the 
bones of the skeleton, being either ol spongy or of 
compact bony tissue ; it grows very slowly and does 
not usually cause any untoward symptoms ; bony 
t’s may also arise in the muscles, being ascribed to 
injury, e.g. ossifioatioti of the adductor longus muscle 
(' rider’s bone ’), caused by bruising of that muscle in 
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riding. Tho odontoma is a t. composed of one or 
more of the tissues taking part in the formation of 
the teeth, €,g. the enamel organ, developing in the 
early stages of tho growth of a tooth. Tho fibroma is a 
t. composed of fibrous tissue, tho fibres of which may 
be either loose in structure or arranged in close bundles, 
and t’s of this type most frequently grow in the sub- 
cutaneous tissue or in the skin, particularly of the 
back and buttocks, Tho myxoma is a tumour com- 
posed of gelatinous, embryonic tissue, resembling 
the so-called ‘ Wharton’s jelly ’ of the umbilical cord, 
and may be the degenerated condition of a t. of another 
kind ; e.g. a chondroma may undergo myscomatous 
degeneration. The angioma is a t. composed of a 
dilated and tortuous blood vessel or blood vessels — 
capillary, venous, or arterial — or of a series of blood 
spaces developed usually from dilated capillaries; 
the most common situations of tho angiomata are 
the skin and subcutaneous tissues, but the cavernous 
type may be situated in an internal organ. Tho 
lympbangioma is a t. consisting of a series of cavities 
and channels communicating with one another and 
filled with lymph, resulting from the dilatation of 
lymph channels; by further breaking down of the 
meshwork of channels, one or more cysts may be 
formed, the t. being then termed a cystic lymph- 
angioma. The myoma is a t. composed of non-striped 
muscle fibres with a greater or less admixture of 
fibrous tissue, the most common situation being the 
uterus. The neuroma is a t. growing in nerves, the 
term being applied either to a t. growing from the 
fibrous nerve-sheath, from the connective tissue in the 
interior of the nerve, or it may be a plexiform arrange- 
ment of tortuous nerve cords. The glioma is a t. 
composed of neuroglia, the connective tissue of nervous 
structures, being found only in the central nervous 
system. 

The innocent forms of epithelial t’s include the 
papilloma^ which is a projecting t. consisting of an 
outer covering of tho epithelial colls of the skin or 
mucous membrane and an inner core supplied by 
blood-vessels ; tho ordinary loart is a common typo 
of papilloma. The adenoma is a t. developing from 
a gland, e.g. the mammary gland or a salivary gland, 
and composed of glandular tissue with a greater or 
smaller admixture of fibrous tissue ; the gland spaces 
of an adenoma may become greatly distended with 
fluid, the t. being then termed a cystic adenoma, 
examples of largo size of this typo being frequently 
found in connection with t’s of the ovary. 

Malignant t’s may also be considered, according to 
the tissues in which they originate, as conneclive- 
tisaue and epithelial Ce. The term sarcoma is 
applied to t’s of the former typo, tho structure of which 
is remarkable for the preponderance of the cellular 
over the intercellular elements, in which it resembles 
the structure of embryonic connective tissue. Sar- 
comata grow from any of the connective tissues, but 
arc most commonly found growing from fascia, inter- 
muscular tissue, periosteum, and skin. Tho blood 
vessels of sarcomata have no definite walls, being 
practically blood spaces among the cells, while such 
t*B have no lymphatics. Parts of tho t. may grow into 
the veins of the neighbourhood, and then, carried away 
to other parts of tho body, become arrested in tho 
smaller vessels again, and give rise to secondary 
growths. There are many different varieties of sar- 
comata, which may be classed according to tho size 
and character of the cells, small and large round-celledt 
amall and large spindle-ceMed, mixed’Celled ; a lympho- 
sarcoma has a structure like that of lymphatic tissue, 
and a fihro-sarcoina has a considerable admixture of 
fibrous tissue in it ; chondro-sarcomat mysco-sarcomat 
gUo-sarcorna, osteosarcoma are terms applied to sar- 
comata dev^oping in innocent t’s of those characters ; 
melanotic sarcoma is the term applied to an extremely 
malignant type in which the cells are pigiueutcd. 

The term carcinoma (cancer) is applied to t’s origin- 
ating in epithelial tissue, and consisting of columns of 


cells, which originate from tho proliferation of existing 
epithelial cells, varying with tho oharaoter of the cells 
from which they arise, enclosed in alveolar spaces. 
Carcinomata are most commonly situated in the skin, 
in certain parts of the aUmontary canal, in tho breast, 
and in the uterus. Xu addition to invading the «ur- 
rounding tissues, carcinomata have a tendency to 
give rise to secondary growths, usually in neighbour- 
ing lymphatic glands, to which infection is carried by 
the lymphatic vessels, while secondary growths may 
also arise in such organs as the liver, to which infection 
is carried by the blood stream. Of numerous varieties, 
tho most important are squamous epithelioma, arising 
from the squamous epitheW colls of, for instance, the 
skin, or the mucous membranes of tho mouth, lira, 
or gullet ; cdumnar epithelioma, originating in tne 
columnar epithelial cells of, for instance, tho stomach 
and intestines ; glandular carcinoma, originating in 
glands, e.g. the mammary gland, or the glands of the 
skin ; encephaloid and acirrhus carcinomata are different - 
types of glandular carcinoma, the former being soft, 
with largo, scattered cells, tho latter hard, with much 
fibrous tissue ; colloid carcinoma is one which has 
undergone colloid degeneration ; and rodent carcinoma 
arises from the sebaceous glands in the skin, and has 
a tendency to break down and ulcerate, being popu- 
larly termed ‘ rodent ulcer.’ See Cakceb. 

TUN (33® 52' N., 67® 27' E.), town, Khorasan, 
Persia ; produces cotton, opium. Pop. 8000. 

TUNBRIDGE, see Tonbridge. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS (61° 8' N., 0° 16' E.), town, 
watering-place, Kent and Sussex, England ; mineral 
springs ; manufactures wooden (inlaid) wares ; public 
school. Pop. (1911)36,703. 

TUNGABHADRA, TuMBUDRA (15® N., 76® E.), 
river, S. India ; joins the Kistna. 

TUNG-CHOW (39® 60' N., 116° 40' E.), city, on 
Peiho, Chi-li, China. Pop. c. 61,000. 

TUNGSTEN (W =184-0), metallic element in 
chromium group ; occurs in wolfram (Fe,Mn)W 04 ; 
obtained by reduction of oxide with hydrogen or 
carbon ; hard, grey ; S.O. about 19 ; M.P. about 2800® ; 
may be drawn into fine wire for metaUic filament 
lamps. T. steel is used for cutting tools and magnets. 
Chief oxide : WO|, forming tungsiates. 

TUNGUSES, Asiatic Ural-Altaic or Sibiric people, 
consisting of northern Tungua (on tho Amur, and island 
of Saghfdien), southern Tungus, Golds of the Amur, 
Lamuis of the Sea of Okhotsk, and Manchus. 

TUNIC, term used of some kinds of short garment, 
and, ecclesiastically, of a Mass vestment. 

TUNICATA, Urochobda (Tunicates, Asoidians, 
or Sea Squirts), sessile, vegetative-looking, marine 
animals mostly to be found immovably fixed to rooks 
or weeds in shallow water ; the majority are sac- 
shaped, although some colonial forms spread in a layer 
over the substratum, and all are characterised by tho 
presciiQe of a semitransparent, insensible test or tunio 
(hence ‘ Tunicate ’), which covers tho whole body and 
is composed of a material similar to tho cellulose of 
plants. To look at the adult creatures one can scarcely 
believe that their development resembles that of the 
Lancelot {A mphioxus), and that they are lowly Chordate 
animals, but these truths the larva reveals. 

An adult Sea Squirt of the simple fixed form has 
been compared to a leather bottle with two openings. 
At one of these, the mouth, or inhalont aperture, water 
enters, bearing with it its hordes of microscopic in- 
habitants. The water itself passes into and out 
through innumerable slits in a largo sac-like pharynx 
or branchial chamber, whose walls are traversed by 
blood spaces. Thus it purifies tho blood as it passes 
to a collecting or atried chamber and hence to the 
exterior through tho second or exhalent aperture, from 
which it spurts with such force, when tho creature is 
touched, as to justify the name of 8ea Squirt. But in 
the meantime the inhabitants of the water have been 
entangled in a mass of slime, swirled along a ciliated 
runnel within the phar^mx, and hun-ied into the food 
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canal proper. So that the water which passes through 
the Sm Squirt serves at once as a respiratory agent 
and as a food provider. Apart from this complicated 
branchial and alimentary system, adult sessile Sea 
Squirts are simple animals. They have no eyes, sense 
organs, or limbs, the brain is represented by a single 
nerve ganglion between the two apertures, and the 
* heart * is a mere dilated tube interesting only on 
account of its reversible action, for it drives the blood 
upwards for a period, then downwards, then upwards 
again, and so on. Ail sexual Tunicates are hermaph- 
rodite. 

Sea Squirts were not at all stages of life so simple os 
the adult form. The eggs are probably fertilised with- 
in the body, and passing out soon develop into a tad- 
pole-liko larva, which, besides possessing in rudiment 
the organs of its parent, has a strong swimming tail, 
a median eye and balancing otooyst, a brain and 
dorsal nerve cord, and a notochord which supports the 
‘tail. The two last structures in particular point to 
the relationship between Tunicates and Vertebrates. 
Only for a few hours, however, docs the larva flaunt 
its pedigree : it gives up swimming and ordinarily fixes 
itself to rock or seaweed, soon to degenerate into an 
immobile Sea Squirt. 

It must not DO understood that all Tunicates are 
sessile when adult, for a comparatively small number 
of free-swimming forms exist, to bo now mentioned 
below in a note on classification. 

The Phylum Tunic ata or Urochorda (Gr. owra, 
tail ; signifying the possession of a notochord in the 
tail) falls into three Orders, some of which are sub- 
divided ; — 

Order I. Ascidiacea, solitary or colonial, fixed or 
free-swimming Tunicates, with neither tail nor noto- 
chord in adult, and with inhalent and oxhalent ajier- 
turea usually approaching each other. 

Sub-Order I. Monasoidia or Ascidije simpucbs, 
solitary forms, which may be sessile (Asetdia, Ciona)^ 
stalked (BoUenia), or free {Molgula). 

Sub-Order II. Synascidia or Ascidi^e composite®, 
fixed forms fused into colonics, which are encrusting 
{BotryUus) or stalked {Golella). 

Sub-Order HI. Ascim® luci® or Asoini® 8 ai.- 
F®]roRMES, free - swimming, open - sea forms, in 
thimble-shaped colonies ; strongly phosphorescent, 
e.g. Pyrosoma. 

Order II. Thaliacea, solitary or social froe-swim- 
ming Timioatos, with neither tail nor notochord in 
adult, and with inhalent and exhalont apertures at 
opposite ends of body. They have transparent tunios, 
are roughly barrel-shaped, with internal muscles gird- 
ling them like hoops, and have alternate sexual amd 
asexual phases in their life histories, e.g. ScUpat Doliolum, 

Order III. Appendiculari®, Larvacea, or Pkuen- 
NiCHORDATA, minute, solitary, free-swimming forms, 
with tail and notochord in adult. They secrete 
gelatinous * houses ’ which filter their microscopic food 
from the waters,^©. g. AjypendicvXaria, Oikoplmra. 

TUNIS (36® 60' N., 10® 10' K), chief town, Tunisia, 
N. Africa ; connected with sea by canal ; encircled by 
walls ; has an old citadel and is defended by several 
forts ; seat of Muhammadan Univ. ; contains Bey’s 
palace and fine mosques ; important trading centre ; 
manufactures silk and woollen textiles, pottery, 
leather ; exports olive oil, cereals, cattle and hides, ores, 
dates, morocco, fezes, gems, etc. Originally founded 
by Carthaginians ; subsequently held in turn by 
Romans, Vandals, Byzantines, Arabs, Turks, and 
native rulers ; taken by French in 1881. Pop. c* 
170,000. 

TUNISIA, La Tunisib (36® N., 9® E.), Fr. protec- 
torate, North Africa ; bounded N. by Mediterranean, 
W. by Algeria, S. by Sahara, E. by Tripoli and Mediter- 
ranean ; length, c. 440 miles ; breadth, 160 miles ; area, 
c. 60,000 sq. miles ; coastline over 600 miles, with 
several excellent harbours. Largest indentations are 
Gulfs of Hammamot and Gabes (E.), Bay of Tunis (N.). 
Cape Blanco (Raa-d-Abiad), in N., is most northerly 


point of African Continent. T. oonsistB of four r^ons : 

(1) Tell, mountainous region N. of Majerda River; 

(2) Sahel, eastern coast region between Cape Bon and 

Tripoli ; (3) central tableland (average elevation 

e. ^00 ft.) ; (4) Sahara in S., contaoning famous dried- 
up salt lakes (largest, Shott Kebir) ; country around 
the lakes is known as Belad-el-Geriad (land of dates). 
Surface generally is mountainous ; ranges in N. and 
N.W. are continuations of Atlas Mountains of Algeria ; 
highest peak in central plateau, Mount Sidi All bu 
Musine (c. 6700 ft.) ; Zaghuan (c. 4000 ft.). Flora and 
fauna are aldn to Algeria. ^il is fertile and well 
watered in N. ; large forests (chiefly oork-oak) and 
beautiful wild flowers ; steppe-like vegetation in 
central region ; many fine oases. Climate is hot, but 
healthy ; annual temperature from 60® to 90® P. ; 
rainfall from 10 to 50 in., heaviest in N. The only 
important perennial river is the Majerda. Principal 
towns are Tunis (capital), Sfax, Bizerta (large military 
port), Kalrwan, Susa, Porto Farina. 

Earliest history of T. coincides with that of Carthage 
{q.v.), which lay not far from Tunis. After the Punic 
Wars T. formed Rom. province Africa (native name 
is still Ifrigiyah) ; successively under Vandals, V. cent., 
Byzantine Empire, VI. cent., Saracens, VII. cent. ; un- 
successfully attacked by Louis IX., 1270 ; independent 
state, XI V.-XVI. centos ; taken by Charles V., 1636 ; 
recovered by Turks, 1576. T. was long a stronghold of 
Corsairs (crushed by Blake, 1655). Beys owed allegi- 
ance to Sultan of Turkey, XVII. and XVIII. cent’s ; 
Husseim dynasty (still ruling), established 1706 ; 
Tunisian incursions into Algeria led to Fr. occupation, 
rotectorate being proclaimed, 1881 ; now governed 
y Resident General under Fr. Foreign Ofiice. In- 
teresting Rom. remains survive at Dugga Ferina, 
Sbreitla, Gafsa, El Djem, etc. 

Muhammadans predominate, then R.C’b. There 
arc public and private schools, several lyc^es and 
colleges, and a Muhammadan univ. at Tunis. Chief 
industry is agriculture ; principal products and exports, 
cereals, olives, dates, wines, esparto grass, henna, cork, 
fruits, tobacco ; manufactures of Morocco leather, 
pottery, carpets, rugs, and woollen fabrics ; extensive 
fisheries (tunny, sardines, sponges) ; copper, load, zinc 
mined ; valuable phosphates ; numerous hot springs. 
Pop. consists mainly of Bedouin Arabs, Kabyles, and 
Jews (66,000) ; European pop. c. 120,000 ; Italians, 
103,000 ; Fr. civilians, 39,000 ; Maltese, 12,000. 

Loth, La T unidie (1907) ; Vivian, Tunisia and the 
Modern Barbary Pirates (1899). 

TUNKERS, German Brethren ((/.v.). 

TUNNEL. — Probably the earliest-known t’s are 
those under the pyramids, but t’s proper date from 
the advent of modern engineering. In railway 
construction the t. is resorted to where obstacles 
present too stoop an incline to be climbed by ordinary 
locomotives, or under rivers which are too wide, or 
otherwise unsuitable for bridging. T’s through soft 
strata have to bo lined >vith brick or masonry. The 
t’s through the AIm are triunnihs of engineering, and 
are : Mont Conis (France and Italy), 8 miios, cost £226 
per yard ; St. Gothard (Switzerland), 9^ miles, £243 ; 
Simplon (Italy and Switzerland), 12J miles, £148; 
Arlberg (Tirol), 6^ miles, £108. Both the Mont Cenis 
and St. Gothard t’s took eight years to complete ; the 
Simplon (finished, 1906) is a double t. 

The longest t’s in Great Britain are railway t’s. The 
Severn (completed, 1886), beneath the River Severn, is 
7665 yards in length ; a t. under the Mersey oonnects 
Birkenhead with Liverpool. In Amerioa the Hoosac 
t., penetrating the Cascade Range, is important. 
Projects have oeen on foot at various times for tunnel- 
ling the Eng. Channel and also the River Humber. 
The longest canal t. is that of the Leeds and laverpcml 
Canal at Marsden near Huddersfield (3 miles). 

In boring a t. the engineers commence operationil 
at opposite ends, and boring and drilling machines — 
operated by compressed air — are us^. Blasting 
is resorted to if necessary. The ventilating of t’s, 
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both duriog Ond after construction, is one of the 
most difficult problems. Under groat cities, like 
London, where the traffic is often very congested, it 
has been found practicable to bore t's, or Tubes, in 
which electrio trains carry passenger traffic. Natural 
t*8 are sometimes formed by underground rivers boring 
their way through rock and other strata. 

TUNNY (Thynnut), fish of mackerel family; may 
weigh 1000 lbs. ; chief source is Mediterranean. 

TUNSTALL (63“ 3' N., 2“ 13' W.). town, Stafford- 
shire, England ; ironworks, collieries, potteries ; in- 
corporated (1910) with Stoke-on-Trent (j.v.). 

TUPELO {Nyssa), genus of N. Amer. trees, order 
Comacett; includes Large T. {N. (omenioaa), which 
bears a fruit like olives. 

TUPPER, SIR CHARLES, Bart. (1821- ), 

Brit, colonial statesman ; hold various offices of state 
in Canada ; Sec. of State, and Prime Minister of 
Canada, 1890. 

TURACOS, Toubacous, Louiiis, Plantain-Eatebs 
{Muaopkagidee), a family of Pioarian Birds related to 
Cuckoos, and comprising 35 species confined to the 
forests of Africa, wnero they live solely on fruits. The 
bright red of their plumage is a copper compound 
which is said to wash out when the birds immerse 
themselves in water. 

TURBELLARIAN WORMS (Leaf Worms, Plan- 
ar! an Worms, etc.). — These are flattened, leaf-like 
worms, often beautiful in colour, and often, like 
the * living film * (Leptoplana), to be soon gliding over 
rook surfaces on Brit, shores, so thin and delicate as 
to seem a transparent film of jolly. They frequent 
exceedingly diverse habitations. Some live in the sea, 
where they feed on molluscs and sea-worms, and these 
are usually broad and leaf-like, and may reach a length 
of 6 in. (e.g. Leptoplana and Thyaanozoon). They 
swim or creep with easy graceful motion controlled 
by well -developed muscles, and by the coat of short 
fine filaments {cilia) which covers their bodies. 
Smaller forms (pLANARiANS,e.g, Planaria and Polycelis), 
only half an inch in length, but narrower than the 
marine species in proportion to their length, and more 
* worm *-lilte, live in freshwater ponds and streams. 
They are commonly to be seen gliding on the loaves 
of water plants or on the under- surfaces of stones, 
feeding on earthworms, snails, water-beetles, and such 
like. Some long worm-like forms (Land Planarians, e.g. 
Oeodesmua and Bipalium), up to a foot in length, are ter- 
restrial, living in moist places, where they lie concealed 
during i^he day under leaves or loose vegetation, whence 
they issue at night in search of worms, wood-lice, or 
slaters, and suoh small organisms for food. The tints 
of Land Planarians are brighter, and their colour 
patterns more pronounced, than those of aauatio 
forms, but their movements are less graceful. Never- 
theless, they progress with an easy wavy motion due 
to the propelling power of strong cilia fringing a groove 
on the under-surface of the body. Turbollaria are 
carnivorous, and disable their prey, often much larger 
than themselves, by peculiar offensive rod-like weapons 
{rhaldites), which are shot in abundance from the skin. 

Turbellarions lack any special respiratory or ex- 
cretory organs, and have at best simple sense organs 
and nervous system ; but even these are further 
reduced in some forms which are parasitic in the 
Shore Crab, in various Molluscs, and in Sea Cucumbers 
(e.g. Anoplodium and Oraffillci). 

Ikom other types of Flat Worms (Platyhelminthes) 
(g.o.) Turbellarians may be distinguished by their free- 
living habit and by their delicate soft bodies, which are 
coated with short active filaments or cilia, and are 
furnished with miorosoopio rod-like offensive we^ons 
{rhabdites, and sometimes nemaiocyaU) on the surface, 
and with a musoular protrusible pharynx. 

Amongst themselves, Turbellaria fall into three 
orders : 1. Smdd marine and freshwater forms, with a 
straight or slightly branded food canal — Rkabdocaalida, 
e.g. Conwluta^ paradoWf common on seaweed off 
Brit coasts. 2. Marine, freshwater, or land ' Plan- 
ar 


arians,* with long, fiattenod bodv, and food canal 
having three main branches — Tricladida, e.g. Planaria 
ladea, found in Brit, streams and pondi^ or Bipalium 
kewenae, native in the forests of Samoa, but occurring 
as an introduction in Brit, hothouses. 3. Large, 
marine, leaf-like Planarians, with many branches from 
the food Q&no,\—-Polycladida, e.g. Leptoplana teremellaria, 
common on Brit, shore rocks. 

TURRET I HAIDARI (36“ 20' N., 69* 10' B.), 
town, Khorosan, Persia ; commercial centre. Pop. 
c. 35,000. 

TURBINE, see Engine. 

TURBO, a Mollusc, see under Gasteropoda. 

TURBOT {Rhombua maximua), a flat - fish (g.e.) 
found chiefly in N. Sea ; eggs are buoyant 

TURCOMANS, see Turks. 

TURDIDa:, Thrush Family {g.v.). 

TURENNE, VICOMTE DE, HbNRI DB LA ToUR 
d’Auvbrqnb (1611-76), marshal of Franco (16411; b. 
at Sedan ; gained several brilliant victories in Thirty 
Years War ; sided with rebels of the Fronde, 1660 ; 
but on being restored to favour in 1661, assumed 
command against them and their Span, allies under 
Cond6 : practically ended Civil War in 1662, defeated 
Cond6 at Arras, 1654, and won Battle of the Dunes 
against the Spanish, 1657. In the Dutch War which 
broke out in 1672, he was left in command by Louis XIV. ; 
failed to outmanoeuvre Montecuoouli in 1673, but won 
battle of Stn*^etm, 1674; again opposed to Monteouoculi 
in 1675, but was killed at beginning of engagement. 
A great strategist, T. reformed the Fr. army. 

TUROAI (49“ N., 61® B.), province, general- 
government of the Steppes, Asiatic Russia ; formerly 
part of Kirghiz Steppes ; extends from Sea of Aral 
and Syr-Darya on S., to Orenburg on N. ; consists 
largely of arid steppes studded with lakes ; chief 
occupation, live-stock rearing ; population mostly 
Kirghiz. Pop. (1910) 617,200. Capital, Turgai. 

TURGOT, Anne Robert Jacques, Baron db 
l’Aulkb (1727-81), Fr. statesman and economist ; 
b. Paris ; intendant of Limoges, 1701-74 ; pub. Ri- 
flexions aar la formation el la diatribution dea richesaea ; 
became Minister of Marine and Comptroller-General, 
1774 ; established free trade in corn, and quelled broad 
riote, 1776 ; attempted reforms in royal household ; 
abolished corvee system of enforced labour, and put 
down Jurandea or maiirisea (trade corporations), revised 
government contracts, and attacked privileges of 
nobles. T.’s aim was to restore finances of govern- 
ment by taxing all classes. His reforms made him 
unpopular with nobles, whoso privileges he attacked, 
with clergy, who disliked his toleration of Protestants, 
and with merchants, whose trade ho injured. Dis- 
missed in 1776, he spent rest of life in study ; belonged 
to physiocratio school of economists ; man of high 
integrity ; failed to avert or postpone Fr. Revolution. 

Stephens, Life and Writings (1896). 

TURGUENIEV, IVAN (1818-83), Russ, novelist ; 
b. Orel ; ed. Moscow, St. Petersbiirg, Berlin ; wrote 
excellent stories, A Nest of Nobles, Father sand Children, 
Virgin Soil, etc. 

TURIN, Torino (46* 3' N., 7“ 41' E.), city, northern 
Italy ; capital of T. province, in Piedmont (g.v.) ; near 
junction of Po and Doria Ripario; has churches of 
San Giovanni Battista (XV. cent.), San Filippo, La 
Consolata, Corpus Domini, Superga (royal mausoleum) ' 
Madama, Carignano, and royal palaces ; Pinaooteca 
(picture-gallery), museums, library, univ. ; ancient 
capital of the Taurini ; then Rom. colony Augusta 
Taurinorum; under house of Savoy (^v.) from XI. 
cent. ; here Prince Eugene defeated French, 1706 ; 
large industrial centre — silks, cottons, woollens, 
carpets, gloves, machinery, glass, paper, furniture, 
pianos, tobaoco. Pop. (1911) 427,733; (province) 
1/215,844. 

TURKESTAN (c. 36“ to 54“ N., 63“ to 102“ E.), 
general name for an extensive tract of Central Alia 
stretching from Caspian Sea to Gobi Desert and from 
Siberia to Persia, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Tibet ; 
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naturally divided into Eastern and Western T. by animals inolude bears, foxes, tigers. Inhabitants are 
Pamir. Uzbegs, Kussians, Turks, Mongms, Persians ; religion, 

Eastern T., also called Chinese T., is bounded by Muhammadanism. Pop. c. 9,000,000. 

Tianshan Mts., Pamir, Kuenlun Mis., Kansu, and Gobi Curtis, Turkestan (1911) ; Skrine and Ross, The 
Desert. Most of this district belonged to China in Heart of Asia 

It cent. B.O. ; it was under control of Tibet in VIII. TURKESTAN, Hazret (31® 30' N., 69® 20' E.), 
cent. A.D., and at a later date was partly held by Turks ; town, pilgrim resort, on Syr Darya, Russ. Turkestan, 
conquered by Mongols under Jenghiz Khan, c. 1210; Pop. 11,900. 

formed part of Tamerlane’s empire in XIV. cent. ; has TURKEY, the Ottoman Emfire, an empire partly 
belonged to China, with some short interruptions, since in Europe, partly in Asia, and partly in Afnca ; area, 
1768. The area is c. 432,000 sep miles. Much of c. 1,600,000 sq. miles. 

surface occupied by Takla Makan Desert in W., to N. European T. (see separate headings, Asia Minor, 
of which flows the Tarim, ending in liOb Nor, a largo Tripoli, etc.) lies between 26® 6' and 29° 20' E. and 
marsh or lake. In S.E. the Altyn-Tagh Mts. stretch 39° and 41° 60' N., and is bounded N. and W. by 
between Takla-Makan Desert and Kansu. Besides Bulgaria, the boundary lino starting from Enos, follow- 
Tarim, chief rivers are Khotan Darya, Cherchen ing tho Maritza to Adrianople, leaving this on S. crosses 
Darya, Keriya Darya, Kashgar Darya in W. and S.W. to Kirk-Kilisse which it also includes, and then runs to 
There are three passes into Western T. and two into ]\Iidia. It is impossible as yet to compute tho area ; 
India, trade with India being chiefly by way of Kara- but it can hardly be less than 6000 or more than 
koran Pass. Climate has groat extremes oi heat and 10,000 sq. miles ; E. by the Black Sea and the Bos- 





cold. Cereals, fruits, vegetables, wool, silk, are pro- poms; S. by the Sea of Marmora, tho Dardanelles, 
duoed and exported. Indigenous animals include the and the iEgean Sea. There is low ground in the E. 
yak, camel, wild ass. Population, including Mongols, along the ^can, but elsewhere the surface is moun- 
Tartars, Chinese, Arabs, c. 2,000,000. tainous. The Maritza alone is of importance for 

Western T., also called Russian T., is bounded by irrigation and navigable for small boats as far as 
Caspian, Siberia, Pamir, Afghanistan, Persia. This Adrianople. The climate in tho higher and mbre 
district was partially overrun by Mongols in XI. cent., exposed districts is one of extremes, but in shelter^ 
and in XIV. cent, formed part of Tamerlane’s empire ; parts of E. and S. delightful. The rainfall varies 
it was afterwards divided into a number of inde- oetween 26 in. in the E. and 28 in the S. 
pMident states. In the XIX. cent, it came by de^ees History. — According to tradition Suliman and 

under Russ, control. It includes Turgai, Akmolinsk, his hordes of Turk, nomads, under pressure of Mongols, 
Semipolatinsk, Trans-Caspian Province, Bokhara, moved W. from Khorassan to Armenia in the early 
Khiva, and the provinces of Samarkand, Perehana, XIIL cent. His son Ertoghrul (d. 1288) assisted the 
Syr Darya, and Somiryechensk, which are officially Seljuk sultan of loonium against the Mongols and 
known as the govomor-genoralship of T. Area is c. received territory in Bithynia. His son Otuman or 
1,800,000 sq. miles. Surface is mountainous in S. and Osman I. (1288-1326), from whom the name Ottoman 
E. ; W. and N. largely composed of desert. Sea of is derived, established his independence, taking the 
Aral is in W. between Syr Darya, Turgai, and Trans- title sultan (1299). Othman’s son Orkhan (1326-69) 
Caspia, and in the E. is Lake Balkash. Chief rivers won N.W. Asia l^nor as far as the Sea of Marmora, 
are Amu 'Darya, Syr Darya, Zarafshan, Murghab. divided his territory into the administrative districts 
Climate is hot and dry. There is great mineral wealth called sanjnks, organised a standing army, and in 
— gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, salt. Wild particular established the Janissaries (‘ new corps ’), 
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one of tko moat famoua fighting bodies in the world’s 
history. The Turks had alreo^ beoome the militant 
leaders of the Muhammadan world in the Arab deoline, 
and were more brutal and less tolerant than the Arabs 
had over been. 

Mubad or Amubath I. (1359-89) made the first 

E erxnanent encroachment of the Turks on Europe ; 

e made Adrianople the capital of European T. (1361). 
BaJazbt I. (1389-1403) established his authority over 
the rest of Asia Minor, Walachia, etc., and defeated a 
vast Christian host at NicopoUs (1396), but was captured 
by Tamerlane at Ancyra. Muhammad I. (1403-21) 
was succeeded by Murad II. (1421-61), who forced the 
Byzantine emperor to increase his tribute, and won 
several viotones over the Hungarian confederacy. 
Muhammad II. (1451-81) captured Constantinople in 
1463, thus putting an end to the Byzantine empire 
and establishing the Turks in command of the 
Bosphorus. Hungary and Servia made heroic resist* 
anco against further advance, but Qrooce foil 1466-60, 
and Otranto 1480. Bajazbt II. (1481-1612) was 
deposed and poisoned by the Janissaries in favour 
of his son Selim 1. (1512-20), who overran Persia 
(1514), Syria (1616), and Egypt (1516); after defeating 
the 1^ Abbasid caliph at Cairo, Selim assumed the 
title of caliphy which has since descended with T., 
the sultans being henceforth leaders of the Faithful. 

The state came to its apogee under his son Suliman 
II. (1620-66), tht Magnificent. Ho took Belgrade, 
1621, Rhodes, 1622, and after defeating the Hungarians 
at Mohaca Field (1626) made Hungary into a Turk, 
province under the rule of his nominee, while Austria 
was forced to pay tribute. The Most Christian King, 
Francis I., eagerly courted the alliance of Suliman. He 
was the last of a long series of great Turk, leaders, and 
the Turks, unless driven to bay, can do nothing without 
a leader ; Turk, statesmen and generals of talent have 
ever since had to contend with a slothful, suspicious 
despot. Under Selim II. (1606-74) the Tuiks for the 
last time alarmed Europe by conquering Cyprus 
(1671). In the same year the fleet was destroyed by 
Don John of Austria before Lepanto, Under Mubad 
III. (1674-96) and Muhammad HI. (1696-1603) the 
Turks were expelled from Persia. Ahmed I. (1603-17) 
resigned much of Hungary to Austria. Mustafa I. 
(1617-18) was deposed, Osman II. (1618-22) murdered 
by the Janissaries. 

Murad IV. (1623-40) revived the gloi ies of T., again 
capturing Bagdad (1638), Ibeahim I. (1640-48) was 
murdered by the Janissaries. Under Muhammad IV. 
(1648-87) Muhammad Kdprili and his son Ahmed 
restored internal order, and, though suffering early 
defeats at the hands of Venetians and Austrians, 
subdued Crete (1669) and Podolia. Kara Mustafa’s 
invasion of Austria ended with the signal Turk, defeat 
before Vienna (1683) ; the Venetian conquest of Greece 
and the overthrow of Turk, rule in Hungary followed. 
Muhammad was then deposed in favour of Suliman 
IIL (1687-91). Ahmed If. (1691-96) and Mustafa II. 
(1696-1703) were defeated by the Austrians, and the 
latter, after ceding Transylvania and Hungary to 
Austria and other territories to Venice, Russia, and 
Poland, was deposed by the Janissaries. 

Aumbd III. recovers the Morea and, from Russia, 
the Azof district, but lost Belgrade (1718). Mahmud 
I. (1730-54) recovered at the Treaty of Belgrade, after 
fresh wars with Russia and Austria, Belgrade, ^rvia, 
and Walachia. Osman HI. (1764-67) was succeeded 
by Mustafa III. (1767-73) imder whom the Russians 
inflicted a severe diefeat on the Turk, fleet, and invaded 
Moldavia and the Crimea. They advanced farther 
under Abdul Hamid I. (1773-89), and, despite the 
Treaty of Kuohuk Kainardji of 1774, annexed the 
Crimea in 1783 and in 1788 invaded Georgia. 
SlLiM III. (1789-1807) lost further territory to Russia, 
was depos^ by the Janissaries, and murdered by 
Mustafa IV. (1807-8), deposed in favour of his bro. 
Mahmud 11. (1808-39), who abolished the Janissaries 
in 182d| and carried out various referma A new Russ. 


war (1806-12) led to further ciroumBoription of 
territory, and after the War of Gk. Independence 
(1828-29) Greece was lost, while troubles with Egypt 
(see Mbrbmbt Ali) began. 

Abdul Mbjid ( 1 839-6 1 ), however, succeeded in open- 
ing the eyes of the Powers to the importance oi T, 
as standing in the way of Russ, progress S., and in 
return for their support made a show of internal 
reform. Thus she received aid in the Cbimban 
War, 1863-65, and by the Treaty of Paris 
(1860) was admitted into the European concert. 
Her internal condition, however, went from bad to 
worse, and more and more the Powers saw their 
interest in interfering. Abdul Asis (1801-76), a 
wasteful despot, allowed the pasha of Egypt to 
beoome kbedive, and sought Russ, friendship, but was 
murdered by the war party. His nephew, Mubad V. 
(1876), was deposed in favour of his bro., Abdul Hamid 
IL, who defeated the Sturvians and Montenegrins. 

As T. rejected the decisions of the Conference of 
Constantinople of 6 Great Powers, Russia proceeded 
to a new war (1877-78), which would have 
seriously diminished Turk, territory but for the inter- 
vention of Britain at the Berlin Congreea of 1878. T. 
recovered Rumelia, but was obliged to aUow Austria 
to occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina and Britain to 
oooiiny Cyprus. In 1882 T. permitted the occupation 
of Egypt by Britain, and in 1886 E. Rumelia was 
united to Bulgaria. The Armenian * atrooities ’ of 
1896-96 led to fresh intervention of the Powers. In 
1897 the Greeks vainly invaded Macedonia and T. 
occupied Thessaly, but was oompelloil by the Powers 
to receive a war-indemnity in exchange. Further 
wars of liberation now commenced on behalf of alien 
nationalities within the Turk, rule (see Balkans). 

A constitution was nanted in 1876, suroended in 
1878, but Abdul Hamia was forced by the Turk, army 
to promulgate it anew in 1908. Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were definitely annexed by Austria in 1908, 
when* Bulgaria finally broke away ; the independence 
of the latter was recognised in 1909. A cnange of 
ministry in 1909 followed a short passage of civil war ; 
after the restoration of order Abdul Hamid was deposed 
in favour of his bro., Muhammad V. (1909). The 
* Young Turk ’ movement has acquired great import- 
ance. On tho whole, the new parliament is oonsidored 
extremely capable, but hampered not only by the 
revolts of its provinces, but by the ill-will of the 
sultans. 

In August 1912 a massacre at Kotohana drew from 
Bulgaria a strong protest, and at the same time Monte- 
negro raised trouble by a territorial dispute. The 
Balkan States had formed themselves into a definite 
league and demanded that Turkey should carry out 
reforms in Macedonia. In spite of European diplomacy 
war broke out, Oct. 8, on tho refusal of Turkey to 
accede to tho Allies’ demands. For details of the 
struggle, see Tubko-Balkan War. 

Tho collapse of Turk, troops led to serious riots 
in Constantinople at the beginning of 1913. Nizam 
Pasha was assassinated and a new government formed. 

Literature. — Like the Persians, tho Turks sing of 
wine and roses, and sometimes of tho deeds of Persian 
heroes like Bahram, Rustuni, and Jamshid. The XVI. 
cent, was tho great ago of Turk, lit. as of Turk, history ; 
among famous poets of this time are Fuzuli, Baki, and 
Lami. Nedim and Sheik Ghalib are foremost poets 
of the XVIII. cent. Modern authors are ScuNisi, 
Hamid Bby, Ekrbm, and Rif’ at Bby. 

The Government is by a hereditary, absolute 
sultan or padiahah, who is also the head of the Muham- 
madan world ; he is controlled, like the Shah of Persia 
(g.v.), by the laws of Muhammad and also by the Hatt- 
i-Sherif, codes of law oommled in 1839. In 1876 T. 
received a Constitution ; a Parliament was established 
with Senate and House of Representatives, the Senate 
to be replenished by the Sultan from publio servants. 
The Prime Minister is known as the Grand Vizier. The 
empire is divided into governments (vi/apets) under 
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wvernors -general {valis), and subdivided into provinces 
{sanjaks) which are divided into districts {kazaa). 

Army and Navy. — Many districts of the empire arc 
exempt, but in most military service is compulsory (on 
Christians also since 1909). The peace strength of the 
army is estimated at 375,000. T. has about 42,000 
gendarmerie, of whom about 16,000 are mounted. The 
navy is partly raised by conscription ; there are 
about 30,000 sailors under command, and about 9000 
marines. The chief fortresses are Constantinople, 
Erzerum, Adrianople, Kirk-Kilisse, and Smyrna. The 
chief towns are Constantinople (the capital, pop. 
c. 1,200,000), Damascus (350,000), Sm 3 rrna (350,000), 
Aleppo (210,000), Bagdad (200,000), Beirut (150,000), 
Briissa (110,000). The total mileage of Railways is 
c. 3000, of which about 1300 miles are in the European 
part. The properly made Roads (c. 1000 miles) are 
utterly inadequate for the needs of the cotmtry. 

Products and Indus tries. — The soil is fertile, but 
Turk, implements and methods are pritnitive, and the 
present output of wheat, maize, rice, rye, oats, barley, 
sesame, fruits (ap^le, pear, apricot, poach, orange, 
lemon, olive, fig, vine, chestnut, walnut, almond), oil- 
seed plants, millet, opium, mulberry, roses, tobacco, 
madder, and cotton, might be largely increased. The 
considerable mineral wealth is little developed. 
Chrome, silver-lead, zinc, manganese, antimony, copper, 
borax, meerschaum, coal, and lignite, are worked on a 
small scale ; iron, emery, asphalt, quicksilver, arsenic, 
and sulphur are known to exist. There are important 
coast fisheries and a sponge fishery on the Medi- 
terranean. There are hand-loom manufactures of 
carpets, light dress materials, coarse cloth, laces, and 
trimmings ; leather, saddlery, and other leather goods ; 
filigree, brass, and copper work ; manufacture of 
tobacco, and spinning of silk, cotton, and wool. The 
exports are valued at over £13,000,000 ; Great Britain 
takes 40 %, France over 29, and Austria-Hungary 
over 9. Tno exports received by Great Britain are 
chiefly mohair, wool, wheat, oats, barley, maize, linsood, 
and other seeds, olive oil, tobacco, manganese and 
other ores. The mercantile marine has a tonnage of 
some 200,000. 

Muhammadanism is the religion of nearly all the 
inhabitants of Asiatic T. and of half the population of 
T. in Europe ; in the latter district there is a large 
proportion of Christians (mostly Gk. Orthodox or 
Rom. Catholics or Armenians), and a large number of 
Jews. Attached to nearly every mosque is an ele- 
mentary school of which there are 1780 in the empire ; 
eduoation is free and compulsory for boys from G to 11, 
for mrls from 6 to 10. The univ., founded at Constanti- 
nople (1900), exists as yet on paper only. There are 
an ancient Ck. National School and an imperial Art 
School and Medical School. The population of the 
empire is estimated at 35,400,000, that of European T. 
at 6,130,000. 

Creasy, Hist, of the Ottoman Turks (1882); Curtis, 
The Turk and his Lost Provinces (1903); Freeman, 
The Ottoman Power in Europe (1877), History and 
Congests of the Saracens (3rd ed., 1877) ; Lane-roolo, 
Turkey (1889, ‘Story of the Nations’ Series); 
Maodonald, Turkey ana the Eastern Question. 

TURKEYS (Meleagridoe), family of game-birds, 
comprising five species, confined to the table-lands and 
oafions of N. and Central America. From one of 
these, Meleagris gallopavo, found wild in the highlands 
of Mexico and the southern Amer. States, the domesti- 
cated T. is descended. 

TURKO-BALKAN WAR (1912-13).— In spite of 
the declaration of the Groat Powers that they would 
agm to no change of the status qux) in S.E. Europe, the 
allied Balkan States (Bulgaria, Sorvia, Greece, and 
Montenegro) took opportunity afforded by Turko- 
Italian war and issued mobilisation orders. The im- 
mediate reason was the refusal of Turks to punish per- 
petrators of Kotchana massacre (Aug. 1912) and 
proposal to hold Turkish manoeuvres near Bulgarian 
frontier. 


Montenegro precipitated matters by declaring war, 
Oot. 8. Turkey declared war against Bulgaria and 
Servia, Oct. 17. The same day Servio, and the next day 
Bulgaria and Greece, declared war. Six days later Kibe- 
Kiltssb fell to the Bulgarians, and Kumanovo and 
Novibazar to the Servians. Uskub, the chief Servian 
ojeotivo, fell two days later (Oct. 26) ; Adrianimle, tho 
chief Bulgarian objective, was shut in and the Turkish 
Macedonian forces were in full flight before Servians 
and Greeks to Monastir and Salonika The Turks were 
defeated at Lulb Buboas on Nov. 1, and the bom- 
bardment of Adrianople began. Salonika was in- 
vested by Greeks on Nov. 5, and fell three days later. 
Monastir fell to Servia on Nov. 15. 

Macedonia had been taken as well as the whole of 
Thrace except Adrianople and a fragment 26 miles 
square, and most of the ^Egean Islands had been seized 
by tho Greeks. If the Bulgarians had followed up their 
victories of Lule Burgas and Chorlu (Nov. 6), it is 
almost impossible that Constantinople, but 26 miles 
distant, could have held out. But the outbreak of 
cholera in the troops made the victors pause. Tho 
assault on the Chatalja links began Nov. 17. 

Overtures for peace had been in the air since the 
beginning of November, and a first meeting of peace 
envoys was hold at Chatalja oa Nov, 25, and onJDoc. 3 



an armisiiio, was signed by Jbilgaria, Servia, Monte- 
negro, and Turkey — Greece refused. A conference of 
delegates from the warring states was opened at St. 
James’s Palace, London, on Deo. 16, and the next day 
a conforonco of foreign ambassadors met at the Foreign 
office to discuss the problem of Albania. Owing to 
Turkey’s refusal to cede Adrianople, the peace con- 
ference was suspended Jan. 6, peace negotiations 
between tho Allies and Turkey were formally broken 
off Jan. 29, and hostilities were resumed Feb. 3. 

Turkey appealed to the Powers March 1, Adrianople 
fell March 26, and Turkey unconditionally aooepted the 
Powers’ suggestions as a basis for concluding peace April 
1. Bulgaria signed a truce with Turkey April 14, and 
the Powers’ terms for mediation were conditionally 
accepted by the Allies April 21. Scutari surrendered 
to Montenegro April 22. The peace conference was 
reopened, and the Allies, under pressure from the 
Powers, signed the Treaty of London May 30. 

War between AUlee. — By the treaty between 
Bulgaria and Servia, concluded before the war, 
Bulgaria was to have the bulk of N. Macedonia, 
and Sorvia the Sanjak of Novibazar and N. Albania. 
Early in the war the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
set themselves against Servia having a port on 
the Adriatic, and Austria supported the scheme for 
an autonomous Albania. Servia was thus to lose a 
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great part of her share of the spoil, while Bulgaria had 
gained what she had not expected, Thrace. Servia 
asked Bulgaria for a revision of the terms of dist^bu- 
tion, proposing (May 26) a conference for that purpose 
or submission of the questions at issue to the Triple 
Entente. Friction between the armies of the Greeks 
and Bulgarians and the Servians and Bulgarians had 
been in evidence for some time, and at times small 
bodies of the troops wore involved in skirmishes. 
Rumania, which had preserved neutrality, became 
now another disturbing factor. Her demands for 
compensation were not fullv agreed to by Bulgaria, 
and the Rumanian army mobilised July 4. 

Throughout June minor skirmishes took place 
between the Allies. Bulgaria invaded Servia (July 7), 
but by July 10 she was so far defeated by the Greeks 
and l^rvians that she appealed to Russia to stop the 
war. The same day Rumania invaded Bulgaria, but 
the latter attempted no resistance. The Bulgarian 
frontier was crossed by Servia and Greece, and on 
July 16 Turkey crossed the Enos-Midia line (fixed by 
the Powers), reaching Lule Burgas, six days later re- 
occupied Adrianople, and invaded Bulgaria. The 
Allies met at Buknarest (July 30), and the Treaty of 
Bukharest was signed on August 10, redistributing 
the Balkan peninsula as shown in the map. Turkey, 
however, refused to relinquish Adrianople; Bulgaria 
appealed to the Powers on Aug. 17, but entered into 
negotiations with Turkey on Sept. 4, and the protocol 
leaving Adrianople and Kirk-Kilisse to Turkey was 
signed Sept. 27. Meanwhile the Albanians had in- 
v^ed Servia, and the latter retaliated but was per- 
emptorily ordered by Austria to evacuate Albania. 

TURKS, a general terra for Tatars, Turcomans, 
and Ottomans. The last named, under the rule of the 
Sultan, are the most important branch of Tatar origin 
and Muhammadan faith. The Turks had a powerful 
empire in Western Asia, including Persia and Syria in 
the XI. cent. Osman, or Othman, a Turkish chieftain, 
added to this territory in 1299. In 1355 the Turks 
invaded Europe, conquered Macedonia, Albania, and 
Servia, captured Adrianople and made it their capital. 
Constantinople fell in 1463, and has remained to this 
day the capital of the Ottoman Empire. Under 
Sultan Suliman L (1502-66) the Ottomans reached 
the height of their power. Belgrade, the groat bulwark 
of the West, was captured by Suliman, Hungary was 
invaded and Buda taken, Rhodes and the finest islands 
of the Archipelago were added to the Ottoman Empire. 
On the death or Suliman corruption set in, and the 
Turks began to lose ground. It was not till the latter 
years of the XIX. cent, that Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Montenegro were released from Turkish rule and 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe reduced to very small 
dimensions. In Africa, Tunis and Algiers have gone to 
France, Italy has annexed Tripoli, and Groat Britain 
has established its authority over Egypt. In Europe the 
people of Albania and Macedonia have now obtained 
freedom from Turkish rule. While the Turks them- 
selves are industrious, sober, and brave, the rule of 
the Sultans has everywhere been destructive of decency 
and civilisation, and corrupt and cruel. The Turks do 
not change. Never has Turkish conquest been followed 
by an improvement in social life, but always by barbaric 
massacre and general misery. For the last 300 years 
Europe has been slowly driving back the Turkish invaders. 

TURK’S AND CAICOS ISLANDS (2U 26' N., 
71® lO' W,), group, in Bahamas, Brit. W. Indies; 
salt. Pop. (1911) 6666. 

TURMERIC, yellow dye obtained from dried and 
ground rhizome of Curcuma longa {Zingiberacece), 

TURNER, JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM 
(1776-1861), most distinguished of English landscape 
painters ; at first studied arohiteoturo, but became a 
pupil of the Royal Academy, and began exhibiting 
when only 16. By the age of 21 ho had fully estab- 
lished himself as an artist ; at 24 was elected ^sociate 
of the Royal Academy ; at 28, Academician ; at 33, 
professor of Perspective, Ris life remained somewhat 


obscure ; his manners were eccentric ; he was 
miserly to a degree, and when ho died it was in 
a lodring at Chelsea under an assumed name. He 
travelled a good deal, both at home and abroad^ 
generally in a furtive way ; and altogether, as a man, 
had very little that was attractive in his character. 
As a landscape painter, he shares the foremost position 
with Claude and Corot. Ruskin, who greatly increased 
his reputation among the reading public, described him 
as * the greatest painter of all time,* but that is an 
exaggeration. His knowledge of nature was certainly 
unrivalled, but though his water-colours are superb 
for delicacy and brilliant execution, his oils are not 
technically supremo. The main characteristic of all 
his work is an idealising of things, an overmastering 
faculty of realising the beautiful, the mysterious, and 
the sublime, in greater measure than they really exist. 
Hence his pictures, beautiful as they are, cannot be 
depended on for accuracy. He worked also in black 
and white, and as an etcher is well represented by the 
71 plates of his Liber Studiorum. 

LifCt by P. G. Hamerton and by Cosmo Monkhouse. 

TURNHOUT (61® 19' N., 4® 67' E.), town, Antwerp, 
Belgium ; cloth. Pop. 24,000. 

TURNIP {Br0>s8ica campejitrift), a biennial member 
of the Cruciforro, which during its first year stores a 
reserve of food in the thickened tap-root, this being 
utilised during tho following year for flowering. 

TURNSTONES, see under Plover Family. 

TURNU MAGURELE (43® 40' N.. 24® 66' R), 
town, river port, on Aluto, Teleorman, Rumania ; 
exports grain. Pop. 9000. 

TURNU SEVERIN, Turntt Sbvernxj (43* 44' N., 
24® 62' E.), town, river port, on Danube, Rumania; 
shipbuilding-yards ; Rom. antiquities. Pop. (1910) 
20,606. 

TURPENTINE, an essential oil or oleo-resin, 
occurring in stems of conifers ; varieties : American 
(kind used in England), French (resembles American), 
Venetian (larch), Riissian (used for making ‘ Sanitas * 
disinfectant), ‘ Canada balsam.* See also Terpbnes. 

TURPIN (d. 800 ?), abp. of Reims ; long regarded 
as writer of Hiatoria Caroli Magni, 

TURPIN, DICK, see Theft (HroHWATMBN). 

TURQUOISE, Turkis, Turqueis, gem stone of 
opaque greenish-blue colour ; composed of phosphate 
of aluminium, iron oxide, and copper oxide ; occurs in 
thin veins in slaty rock. Oriental t. is found only at 
Nish Apur, in Persia. 

TUHRETED-SHELLS, see under Gastebofoda. 

TURRIFF (57® 32' N., 2° 27' W.), town, Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. Pop. of parish (1911) 4128. 

TURRIS (40® 60' N., 8® 30' E.) (modem PORTO 
Torres), ancient seaport town, Sardinia, on N. coast. 

TURSHIZ (25® 10' N., 68® 30' E.), town, Khorasan, 
Persia. Pop. c. 22,000. 

TURTLE, see under Tortoises. 

TURTON (63® 38' N., 2® 24' W.), town, Lancashire, 
England. Pop. (1911) 12,651. 

TUSCALOOSA (33° 7' N., 87® 39' W.), city, capital, 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama, U.S.A. ; scat of Alabama 
Univ. (1831); coal, iron, and cotton. Pop. 8407. 

TUSCANIA, Toscanella (42® 40' N., 11® 52' E.), 
ancient town. Etruria, Italy. 

TUSCANY, Toscana, W. contra! division of Italy, 
comprising eight provinces — Arezzo, Florence, Leg- 
horn, Grosseto, Lucca, Massa- Carrara, Pisa, and 
Siena ; Apennines to N. and E. ; rivers Amo, Ombrone, 
Cecino, Scrchio ; area, 9287 sq. miles ; principal towns, 
Ilorence, Siena, Pisa, Leghorn, Pistoja, Perugia. 
Lucca {qq,v.). In ancient times T. formed part of 
Etruria [q.v.) ; province of Tuscia under later empire, 
then Frankish county ; divided up into separate city- 
states, 1116; Pisa first predominant, then Florence; 
Cosimo do Medici niudo Grand-Duke of T., 1569 ; T. 
conferred (1737) by Emperor of Austria on Francis o! 
Lorraine (afterwards Francis I. of Austria) ; made 
appanage of second sons of Austrian emperor, 1763 ; 
republic, then kingdom of EU aria, created under 
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Louis de Bourbon, 1S03 ; Austrian line restored, 1814 ; 
annexed to Italy, 1859 ; cradle of Ital. language and lit. 
C^ef products are maize, wheat, wine, ou, chestnuts ; 
rich in copper, lead, iron ore, mercury, marble, salt, 
lignite, Sienese earth ; mineral and hot springs. 

TU8GULUM (near modem Frascati) (41® 48' N., 
12® 44' £.), ancient city, in Alban Mountains, Latium ; 
said to have been founded by Telegonus, s. of Ulysses ; 
on defeat of its chief, Mamilius (497 b.c.), became an ally 
of Rome ; favourite residence of wealthy Romans 
(Cicero among others) ; birthplace of Cato ; destroyed 
by Rome, 1191 ; has remains of Rom. ampMtheatre. 

TUBKEGEE (32® 26' N., 86® 40' W.), town, capital, 
Macon County, Alabama, U.S.A. ; contains T. Normal 
and Industrial Institute (founded for the free industrial 
education of negroes; besides mochanioal industries, 
agriculture, fruit-farming, and baking are taught ; and 
there are some 1600 students in day and night schools, 
over 300 being women) and Alabama Conference Female 
College (Methodist-Episcopal). Pop. (1910) 2803. 

TUBBAUD, MADAIdE, MaEIB GroSHOLTZ (1760- 
1850), foundress of famous wax-work, Baker Street, 
London. 

TUB8ER, THOMAS (c. 1516-80), Eng. versifier ; 
wrote Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandrie, 

TUBBILAGO, see Colt’s-Foot. 

TUTBURY (62® 62' N., 1® 42' W.), town, Stafford- 
shire, England ; manufactures glass ; its ruined castle 
was twice the prison of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

TUTICORIN (8® 48' N., 78° 11' E.), seaport, on 
Gulf of Manaar, Madras, Brit. India. Pop. 30,000. 

TUTTLINGEN (47® 69' N., 8® 49' E.), town, on 
Danube, Wiirttemberg ; manufactures shoes ; scene 
of defeat of French by Austrians and Bavarians, 1643. 
Pop. (1910) 16,862. 

TUXEDO PARK (41® 16' N., 74® 16' W.), fashion- 
able settlement, Orange County, Now York, U.S.A. 

TUY (42® 6' N., 8^ 35' W.), city, on Mino, Ponte- 
vedra* Spain ; cathedral ; manufactures leather, 
liqueurs. Pop. 11,500. 

TVER, government of European Russia; area, 
24,976 sq. miles. Pop. (1910) 2,177,200. Its capital, 
Tver (pop. 60,900), manufactures cottons, woollens, 
and hardware. 

TWAIN, MARK, pseudonym of S. L. Clemens 
(1835-1910), Amer. author; b. Florida, Missouri. His 
first important work was The Innocents Abroad, a 
description of a voyage to the Mediterranean ports. 
This was followed by numerous other volumes descrip- 
tive of Amer. life and full of Amer. humour. 

TWEED (65® 47' N., 2® W.), river, Scotland ; rises 
in Peeblesshire, passes Abbotsford, Melrose, Dryburgh, 
etc., — the land of Scott, — and enters Ger. Ocean at 
Berwick ; length, 97 miles ; tributaries. Gala, Ettrick, 
Leader, Teviot, TiU, Wbiteaddor ; salmon fisheries. 

TWEED, WILLIAM MARCZ (1823-78), Amer. 
politician of the most corrupt type ; fii’st Tammany boss. 

TWEEDDALE, MARQUESSATE OF, title held 
by Hay family since 1694, when William of Orange cr. 
1st marquess; 2nd marquess, prominent in Scots 
politics ; 4th, Sec. of State for Scotland ; 8th, fought 
m Peninsular War. 

TWELFTH DAY, see Epiphany, Feast op. 

TWELVE TABLEB, see Rome (Law). 

TWICKENHAM (51® 27' N., 0® 20' W.), residential 
town, on Thames, Middlesex, Encland ; associated 
with Pope, Horace Walpole, and other celebrities; its 
manor is a Crown possession. Pop. (1911) 29,374. 

TWILIGHT is duo to reflection of sunlight from 
vapours, etc., in higher regions of atmosphere. In 
low latitudes there is little t. 

TWILL, a woven cloth in double thread, giving 
appearance of diagonal ridges or ribs on the surface. 

TWISS, SIR TRAVERS (1809-97), Eng. lawyer; 
draughted constitution of Congo Free State (1884); 
wrote valuable works on international law. 

TYBURN, Eng. stream which once flowed to the 
Thames at Westminster ; T. gallows stood near the 
present Marble Arch. 


TYCHO’S STAR, see Cassiopeia. 

TYLDE8LEY WITH SHAKERLEY (63® 31' N., 
2® 28' W.), town, Lancashire, England ; cotton mills; 
coUIeries. Pop. (1911) 16,682. 

TYLER (32® 20' N., 96® 10' W.), city, capital. 
Smith County, Texas, U.S.A. ; cotton industries. 
Pop. (1910) 10,400. 

TYLER, JOHN (1790-1862), 10th Pres., U.S.A. ; 
b. Greenway, Virginia; originally Democratic, after- 
wards joined Whigs; Vice-Pres., 1841; Pres., 1841; 
vetoed National Bank Bill, 1841, causing cabinet to 
resign. Annexation of Texas occurred during his 
administration. T. was pres, of Peace Convention at 
Washington, 1861 ; sided with South in Civil War, and 
was member of Confederate Congress, 1861, till death. 

TYLER, WAT (d. 1381), leader in Eng. rising of 
1381 ; marched with insurgents to Smithfield, was met 
by Richard II., and demanded abolition of serfdom 
and free pardon for the rebels ; slain by lord mayor. 

TYLOPODA, a group of Even-To^ {Artiodactyle) 
Ungulates, comprising Gamelidce or Camel Family. 

TYMPANIC MEMBRANE, see Eab. 

TYNDALE, WILLIAM (1492-1636), Eng. Prot. 
divine ; translator of New 'Testament into English ; 
persecuted and obliged to flee abroad ; captured near 
llrussols and executed. His version form^ the basis 
for subsequent work. See Bible, The English. 

TYNDALL, JOHN (1820-93), Irish physicist; 
commenced life in Irish Ordnance Survey; master 
at Queenwood Coll., Hampshire; took his doctorate 
at Marburg Univ. ; become prof. (1864) and director 
(1867) of Royal Institution; most lasting work was 
dono in Heat ; wrote Heat as a Mode of Motion (1863), 
pros. Brit. Association, 1874 ; friend of Huxley from 
1860 ; had extraordinary power of popularising physios, 
and lectured much. 

TYNDARIS (38® N., 16® E.), ancient city, Sicily, on 
N. coast ; foimded, 396 B.c. 

TYNE (66® 1' N., 1® 26' W.), river, England; flows 
E. to North Sea at Tynemouth ; length, 80 miles. 

TYNEMOUTH (66® 1' N., 1® 26' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, at mouth of Tyne, Northumberl^d, 
England ; contains ruins of a Vll.-oent. priory and a 
castle (XL cent.); shipbuilding; fisheries; manu- 
factures ropes and sails. Pop. (1911) 58,822. 

TYPE, see Printing (Letterpress Printing). 

TYPEMETAL, see Antimony. 

TYPEWRITER, writing-machine producing char- 
acters similar to printing. In 1714 Brit, patent was 
granted Miller ; in America to Burt, 1829. In 1876 
Bholcs & Glidden brought out first practical machine, 
which was manufactured by Remington & Sons, gun- 
smiths, of New York. T. consists of keyboard, and 
pressure of keys causes corresponding types (carried 
at end of levers) to strike paper. Types are inked by 
pad, or more often strike inked ribbon, pressing it 
against the paper. The Elliott-Fisher machine is 
unique, for it writes in a book or ledger. 

TYPHLOPIDAJ, a family of Snakes (g.v.). 

TYPHOID FEVER, Enteric, a specific infectious 
fever, characterised by an eruption on the skin, swell- 
ing of the spleen and lymph glands of the abdomen, 
and particularly by lesions in the intestine. The 
disease is caused by Bacillus typhosus, a short, thick 
rod, with rounded ends and numerous flagella, infection 
being most usually conveyed by water which has been 
contaminated by sewage, as the bacillus is present in 
the faeces of affected persons. Milk and sh^-^ are 
other common carriers of infection. The incubation 
period of the disease is about 12-14 days, and the 
onset is gradual, the first symptoms beins headache, 
shiverings, a feeling of tiredness and of abdominid dis- 
comfort, and, later, a gradual rise of temperature 
accompanied by diarrhoea. By the end of a week the 
temperature is nigh, the pulse is weak and rapid, the 
abdomen is distended, there may be diarrhoea or 
constipation, and the spleen and abdominal lymphatic 
glands are enlarged. 

The rash appears on the 7th da^ in the form pf 
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rose>ooloured spots on the trunk, ooming out in 
successive crops. By the 2nd and 3i^ week the symp* 
toms are more pronounced, the patient is flushed, 
wasted, the vitality feeble, thero is severe diarrhoea, 
and there may be delirium. In the intestine there is 
at first inflammation of the lymphatic patches and 
foUioles, then neorosis, and sloughing of the parts, 
leaving ulcers which eventually heal At the end of 
3 weeks, however, the temperature begins to go down, 
becoming normal in a week, and the other symptoms 
lessen in severity. Relapses, due to new infections 
of the intestine, and sometimes 2 or 3 in number, 
may ocour. Hssmorrhage in the Intestine is the most 
common and most serious complication, usually 
occurring about the 3rd or 4th week, when sloughs 
are coming away, and it may be so severe as to cause 
death immediately; perforation, followed by peri- 
tonitis, is another very serious complication, usually 
ending fatally ; pneumonia, bronchitis, and thrombosis 
also frequently complicate the disease. 

One of the most important aids to the diagnosis is 
Widal* i reaction, the inoculating of dilated blood 
serum obtained from the patient with a typhoid 
bacillus culture, and if clumping or * agglutination * 
of the bacilli takes place when a drop of the fluid is 
examined under the microscope, the case is one of t. f. 
The dilution of the serum must bo at least 1 in 40. 

The treatment oonsists of isolation, complete con- 
finement to bed, liquid, nourishing food, with plenty 
of water to drink, and stimulants may be necessary. 
Opium is given with lead acetate for intestinal 
hemorrhage and for severe diarrhoea, and severe 
constipation is treated with enemata, purgatives being 
harmful Cooling baths or, when baths are im- 
possible, ice-paou are employed to relieve high 
temperatures. The period of isolation is 4 weeks. 
In regard to preventive measures, a vaccine has been 
prepared from killed typhoid bacilli, inoculation by 
whioh diminishes susceptibility to disease, and experi- 
ments are being carried out, with considerable success, 
with an anti-typhoid serum. The urine and fseces of 
a person who is convalescent from typhoid fever 
must be carefully disinfected by a 1 in 20 solution of 
carbolic acid for some weeks after the period of isolation 
is over, as a preventive measure, as the bacillus may 
be present lor some time in the excreta. 

TYPHON, see Egypt (Reugiow). 

TYPHOON, see Cyclokb. 

TYPHUS FEVER, a speoifio infectious fever, 
characterised by an eruption on the skin and nervous 
prostration, caused by a micro-organism which has 
not yet been discovert, infection being conveyed bv 
contact with affected persons, and, it is believed, 
by fleas and similar parasites, while filth and un- 
healthy conditions are predisposing causes. The 
incubation period is about 12 days, and an attack 
comes on suddenly, with headache, pains in the back, 
shiverings, prostration, often vomiting and constipa- 
tion. Q^e temperature rises sharply, and the ohar- 
aoteristio * mulberry * rash appears about the 5th 
day, chiefly on the back of the trunk and limbs, and 
minute hssmorrbages develop at the spots. The 
pulse becomes weaker and mdre rapid, and by the 
2nd week there is delirinm, while prostration is 
intense. About the 14th day, however, the tempera- 
ture usually falls by crisis, the ^ulse becomes stronger 
and slower, the patient perspires, sleeps easily, and 
generally improves. Serious complications may arise, 
e.g. pneumonia, pleurisy, thrombosis, or paralysis. 

The treatment oonsists of isolation, careful and 
constant nursing, and the administration of nourishing 
fluid foods. Stimulants are usuallv required at one 
stage or another, ice is applied xor headache and 
delmum, and oompUcations are treated as they arise. 
The period of isolation is 5 weeks. 

TYPOGRAPHY, see under Pristino. 

TYRANNUS, KlHO BiW) {q.v.). 

TYRA8 (46® 12' N., 30® 20' E.) (modem Akkbemab), 
a Milesian colony, near mouth of Tyras (Dniester). 
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TYRCONNELL, ancient kingdom of Ireland, corre- 
sponding generally to the modern Donegal {q.v,). 

TYRCONNELL, RICHARD TALBOT, EARL 
OF (1630-91), Irish Jacobite; representative of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland ; became viceroy, 1678. 

TYRE, Tibe, outer rim of wheel ; iron band shrunk 
on a cart-wheel ; steel rim of railway carriage wheels. 
Term usually applied to pneumatio t. of oyoles and 
motor-cars ; a tube containing compressed air forms a 
cushion on uneven road surfaces. The outer cover is 
made of woven canvas coated with para rubber ; the 
inner tube is fitted with a valve which allows air, forced 
in by a hand- or foot-pump, to enter but not to escape. 
Out^ covers have various devices — ribs, steel or rubber 
studs, chains, etc. — to prevent slddding. 

The first cycle t’s were thin and ‘ solid * ; later 
* cushion * t’s w'ere thick tubes of small bore. 

A PuNCTURB is a hole made by glass, etc., in a pneu- 
matio t. It is repaired by cementing a piece of rubber 
sheeting on the inner tube by a solution of india-rubber 
in naphtha or bisulphide of carbon. Motor-oar t’s are 
best repaired by vulcanising (see Rubbbb), as friction 
with the road tends to loosen cemented patches. 

TYRE (33® 17' N., 35® 17' E.) (modem Sub), ancient 
city, on coast of Phosnicia ; one of the most flourishing 
maritime cities of ancient times ; famous in Biblical 
history ; fell to Alexander after a siege in 332 b.o. ; 
occupied by the Crusaders, 1124-1291 ; finally de- 
stroyed by the Turks. 

TYREE (66® 30' N., 6® 66' W.), island, Inner 
Hebrides, Argyllshire, Scotland ; length, 12 miles ; 
greatest breadth, 6 miles. 

TYRNAU, see Naqy-Szombat. 

TYROL, Tirol (46® 60' N., 7® 20' E.), crown-land, 
Austria, between Bavaria, Salzburg, Carintbia, Italy, 
Switzerland, Vorarlberg ; area, 10,300 so. miles ; 
magnifloent Alpine scenery (Oezthaler, i^Uerthal, 
Dolomites, and other chains), with perpetual glaciers ; 
highest peak, Ortler, 12,800 ft. ; immense forests ; 
metal industries, cotton, silks, leather, wine, fruit, 
salines, sulphur, etc. ; capital, Innsbruck ; Trent 
and Bozon also on Brenner-pass route; chief rivers, 
Inn, Drove, Adige; health and sporting resort. T. 
was originally part of Rheutia ; taken by Romans, 
16 B.O. ; passed to Austria, 1363; famous rising of 
Hof or (q.v.)f 1809; reunited to Austria, 1816. Pop. 
(1910) 946,613. 

TYRONE.—(l) (64® 37' N., 7® 16' W.) inland 
county, Ulster, Ireland ; surface mostly hilly, rising into 
mountains in N. smd S. ; fertile and well-cultivated in 
low-lying districts ; watered by branches of Foyle and 
Blackwater ; chief pursuits, agrioultura and cattle- 
rearing ; linens and coarse woollens manufactured. 
Pop. (1911) 142,437. Capital, Omagh. (2) (40® 40' N., 
78® 14' W.) town, on Little Juniata, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. ; shipping station for an agricultural and 
lumber region. Pop. (1910) 7176. 

TYRONE, LORDS OF, see O’Nbill. 

TYRRELL, GEORGE (1861-1909), Irish theologian, 
became R.C., 1879 ; entered Soo. of Jesus, 1880 ; 
sympathetic with modernism; expelled from order, 
and suspended, 1906 ; wrote Medioevalism, Lex 
Orandi, Lex Crtdendi, Christianity at the Cross Roads, 

TYRTJEUS (VII. cent. B.o.), Gk. elegiac poet who 
inspired with his war songs the Spartans so that they 
defeated the Messeniana. 

TYRWHITT, THOMAS (1730-86). Eng, editor 
of ChoMtr and classios (Aristotle’s Poeiics, etc.); 
refuted Chatterton’s * Rowley ’ poems. 

TYTLER, WILLIAM (1711-92), Scot, historian; 
b. Edinburgh ; pub. Inquiry, Historical and Critical, 
His 8. Alexander (1747-1813) wrote Outlines or EU- 
menu of General History, 

TYUMEN, Tiumbn (66® 66' N., 60® E.), town, on 
Tura, Tobolsk, Siberia; terminus of a railway 
Perm; manufactures leather, carpets; active trade. 
Pop. (1910) 34,400. 

TZETZE8, JOHN (XII. cent.), Byzantine writer of 
lliaca, a poem, and Chiliadea, a collection of legendA 
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T T 21st letter of alphabet ; Greeks developed upsilon 
from Phoenician equivalent of/; Kom. alphabet 
took r, from which u came (cf. M,B. /kiuesahave). 

UBANJl (1® N., 10® E.). river, Africa; formed by 
union of Mbomu and >Volle ; joins Congo ; length, 
1600 miles. 

CBEDA (37® r N., 3* 27' W.), town, Jaon, Spain ; 
trade in wine, agricultural produce. Pop. (1910) 
23 394. 

UDAIPUR (24* 36' N„ 73® 43' E.), native state, 
Rajputana, India. Pop. (1911) 1,276,472. Capital, 
Udaipur. Pop. 47,000. 

UDAL, allodial tenure. See Allodium. 

UDAL, NICHOLAS (1604-66), Eng. playwright; 
b. Hampshire ; ed. Oxford ; was headmaster of Eton, 
then of Westminster. He is notable for one work, 
BcUph Roister Doisier^ a great advance on the Interlude, 
for the author has combined the Interlude tradition 
with classical correctness. The ‘ Vico ’ of the Inter- 
lude, the gull, the braggart, the witty maids are all 
there, and their fun is delightful. 'Iho play is ele- 
mentary, the vehicle — rhymed doggerel — is poor, but 
in the history of drama Ralph Roister Doiaier is of 
high importance. 

UDINE (46® 10' N., 12* 60' E.) (ancient Vedinum or 
Uiinum)t town, Italy ; manufactures silks ; formerly 
capital of Friuli. Pop. (1911) 17,620; (province) 
628 330. 

UEL2EN (63® N., 10® 31' E.), town, on Ilmenau, 
Hanover, Prussia; manufactures sugar, flax. Pop. 9600. 

UFA (55® N., 66® E.), government, E. Russia; 
traversed in E. part by chains of the Urals ; drained 
chiefly by the Byolaya ; minerals include iron, copper, 
coal ; excellent pastures ; produces large crops of cereals. 
Pop. (1910) 2,890,700. Capital, Ufa (64® 46' N., 60® 8' 
E.), at junction of Ufa and Byelaya ; manufactures 
iron. Pop. (1910) 66,430. 

UGANDA (in Bantu, Buoanda), Brit, protectorate 
in E. Africa ; bounded N. by line of 5® N. lat. ; 
E. by line through middle of Ijake Rudolf, N. bound- 
ary of E. African Protectorate, to shore of Victoria 
Nyanza ; S. by line of 1° S. lat. ; W. by north lino from 
Mt. Sabyino to Mt. Nkabwo, river Ishasha to Lake 
Edward, across lake to Margherita Peak, Ijamia River 
to Semliki River, Semliki to Albert Nyanza, middle of 
Albert Nyanza to Mahagi, and thonco to 6® N. hit. by 
Congo- Indian boundary. Captain Speke was first 
European to visit Buganda (1862); welcomed by 
King Mutesa. Stanley, also well received (1875), was 
invited to send missionaries. Those came, 1877, 1879, 
but Mwanga, Mutesa’s successor, becoming suspicious, 
Christian massacres took place in 1885. U. was 
assigned to Great Britain by Anglo- German treaty 
(1890), and protectorate proclaimed, 1894. Mwanga 
rebelled, 1877, but was soon put down, and mutiny 
of Sudanese troops in same year quelled after some 
months* fighting. Sir H. Johnston, sent as Commis- 
sioner, 1899, reorganised protectorate. 

U. is divided into five provinces: (1) Kingdom of 
Buganda, on W. shores of Victoria Nyanza; (2) W. 
province, on W. boundary; (3) N. province, along W. 
to N. boundary ; (4) Rudolf province, from N. boundary 
down £. to (6) £. province, lying E. of Buganda and 
N. province. 

U. contains head-waters of Nile, interference with 
which might greatly injure irrigation of Egypt. Sur- 
face is plateau, over 3000 ft., with mountains m S. and 
W. rising to height of 14,000 to 20,000. N. is forested ; 
climate mild; rainfall, 47 inches. The Gtevernor ad- 
ministers Justice, raises revenue, and controls native 


chiefs, who, however, govern their own subjects. 
Europeans are tried in Brit, courts ; there is a High 
and an Appeal Court (of judges from neighbouring 
protectorates). Islands in Victoria Nyanza are home 
of sleeping-sickness, and are now abandoned. 

Several steamers of Uganda railway (584 miles, com- 
plcted, 1902, at cost of over £6,000,000) ply on lakes; 
mail service by runners is in vogue, and telephones and 
telegraphs are being extended. Iron, china-clay, and 
copper abound ; cotton and coffee grow wild ; rubber, 
gum -plants, cocoa, sugar, vanilla, tea, and grain are 
among industries. Chief exiwrts (amounting in 1911- 
12 to £392,691) are ivory, timber, cattle, gum, and 
hides; imports (1911-12, £624,537), provisions, tex- 
tiles, machinery. 

Chief native stock is Bantu (about f th of total) ; 
nearly half are intelligent Buganda, and there are 
Sudanese and Masai. In 1909 over 36,000 scholars 
were in Anglican and 11,000 in R.C. schools. Brit, 
capital is Entebbe; native, Kampala. Area, 171,681 
sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 2,843,325 natives, with 600 
Europeans. 

Lugard, Rise of our E. African Empire ; Johnston, 
The Uganda Protectorate. 

UGLICH (67® 33' N., 38® 23' E.). town, on Upper 
Volga, Yaroslavl, Russia ; cathedral (XIIL cent.) ; 
paper- and flour-mills. Pop. 0800. 

UGOLINO DELLA GHERARDESCA (c. 1220- 
89), count of Donoratico; Pisan noble active for 
Guelph faction ; placed by Dante among traitors in 
lowest circle of Injemo. 

UBLAND, JOHANN LUDWIG (1787-1802), Ger. 
poet and politician ; b. Tubingen ; wrote excellent 
volkslioder and ballads ; also lyrics, and Life of 
Walther von der Vogdwaide, Dtf MxwMsang, etc. 

UIST, NORTH AND SOUTH (67® 35' N., 7® 20' 
W.) (67® 16' N., 7® 20' W.), two islands, Outer Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. Pops. (1911) 3677 ; 6383. 

UITENHAGE (33* 46' S.. 26® 27' E.), town, Cape 
Colony ; railway -works ; wool-washing industry. Pop. 
(1911) 11,674. 

UJIJI (4® 60' S., 29® 40' E.), town, on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, Ger. E. Africa ; trading centre ; hero Stanley 
found Livingstone, Oct. 28, 1871. Pop. 16,000. 

UJJAIN (23® 11' N., 76® 62' E.), town, native state 
Gwalior, India ; exports opium ; was capital of ancient 
Malwa. Pop. 43,000. 

UKASE, an edict from Tsar or Senate of Russia (^.v.). 

UKRAINE (49® 40' N., 30® 20' E.), region, formerly 
on frontier between Russia and Poland ; now included 
in Russian governments Kiev, Podolia, Poltava, and 
Kharkov. 

ULCER, term applied to an open sore formed by a 
gradual breaking dowh of tissue in skin or mucous 
membrane ; chief varieties are simple^ due to gradual 
death of the tissue cells through lack of nutriUon, or 
to traumatism ; specific, due to the action of a specific 
micro-organism, e.g, of tuberculosis or S 3 rphili 8 ; 
malignant, duo to the replacement of the s^ or 
mucous membrane by a malignant growth, e.^. 
epithelioma. 

Treatment consists of rest, cleansing of the u. with 
mild antiseptic lotions, e.g. boraoic lotion, and the 
application of antiseptic dressings, the part affeoted 
being raised to aid the return of venous blood ; in 
chronio ulcer the pressure exerted by an india-rubber 
bandage is very advantageous; in malignant u« 
operative treatment is, oi course, necessary at once. 

ULEABORG (Finnish Oulu) (67® N., 27® 30' E.), 
l&n of N. Finland, including part of Lapland ; largely 
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forast'ooyered. Pop. (1910) 328,311. Capital, Ulea> 
borg (64* 67' N., 26° 42' E.), on Gulf of Bothnia ; trade 
in timber. Pop. (1910) 16,114. 

ULFILAS (311-83) (Little Wolf), Arian bp., called 
apostle of the Goths ; his mission to the Goths has 
been called the noblest side of Arianism, and U. is its 
greatest name. Ho came to Constantinople to support 
the Arians; translated Bible into Gothic — earliest 
Teutonio version, and portions, of greatest importance 
to Teutonio philology, survive. 

ULLATHORNE, WILLIAM BERNARD (1806- 
89), B.C. bp. of Birmingham, 1856-88. 

ULLESWATER, see Lakb District. 

ULLMANN, KARL (1790-1866), Prot. divine ; prof, 
at Halle (1829), Heidelburg (1836). 

ULM (48° 24' N., 9° 69' E.), city, Warttemberg, 
Germany ; first-class fortress ; magnificent Gothic 
cathedral (1377-1494), famous spire, Neu Bau (con- 
taining government offices), town hall ; cottons, 
woollens, leather, flour • milling, distilling ; here 
General Mack, with 28,000 Austrians, surrendered to 
Napoleon, 1805. Pop. (1910) 66,019. 

ULRICH, DUKE OF WURTTEMBERG (1487- 
1550), driven from Wiirttomberg, 1519 ; his attempt 
to recover diichv, on outbreak of Peasants* War, failed, 
1525 ; restored by aid of Hesse, 1634 ; promoted 
Reformation, destroying monasteries and seizing 
Church property. 

ULSTER (64° 40' N., 7° 20' W.), province, in N. of 
Ireland ; contains counties of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, 
Donegal, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, Monaghan, 
and Tyrone. Manufactures textiles and iron goods; 
brioks ; shipbuilding and distilling are important. 
Pop. (1911) 1,587,572. U. as a whole is Protestant, 
and strenuously opposed to the Homo Rule Bill, and 
threatens to resist uy arms any attempt to enforce it. 
Her champion is Sir Edward Carson. See Ibbland, 
History. 

ULSTER, EARLDOM OF, Irish honour, first 
held by Hugh de Lacy, 1205 ; successively held by 
De Burgh, Plantagonot, and Mortimer families, coming 
in 1425 to Richard, Duke of York, whose s. became 
Edward IV., 1461, since when held by royal family. 

ULTIMATUM, final propositions presented by 
one side in an international dispute. If these are 
not aocepted, diplomatic negotiations are broken off. 
Wars sometimes begin without formal submission and 
rejection of u. 

ULTRAMARINE, a silicate of aluminium and 
sodium containing sulphur ; is a blue pigment, 
natnral form lapis lazuli ; used for blueing clothes 
and paper. 

ULTRAMONTANISM, school, party, tendency, 
and policy in R.C. Church, its existence as distinct 
from Catholicism being denied by Catholics as a whole. 
It is the inheritor of the mediieval opposition to 
secularism and is largely equivalent to the modem 
opposition to liberalism or ‘ modernism * of any 
kind. It really sums up the dominant tendencies 
in the R.C. Church and the policy of the Curia, is 
certainly opposed to seoularism, rationalism, and 
nationeJism, nut tends to be a vague term flung at 
certain R.C. tendencies by those who do not agree with 
them. The formulation of the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility at the Vatican Council of 1870 was certainly 
a triumph of U., and likewise later pronouncements 
against modernism. 

Aoton, Lord, History of Freedom. 

ULVERSTON (54^ 12' N., 3° 6' W.), town, on 
Moreoambe Bay, Lancashire, England ; ironworks ; 
ships’ iron, slates. Pop. (1911) 9552. 

ULTSSES, see Odysseus. 

UMAN (48° 43' N., 30° 20' E.), town, Kiev, Russia ; 
export trade in com. Pop. (1910) 37,200. 

UMARKOT (26° 21' N., 69° 46' E.), town, Thar and 
Parker, Sind, Brit. India. Pop. 5100. 

UMBALLA, Ambala (30° 21' N., 76° 62' E.), city, 
military station, Punjab, Brit. India. Pop, (1911) 
18,131. 


UMBELLIFERJE, herbaceous dicotyledons, possess- 
ing stout, hollow stems, and sheathing, muoh divided 
leaves; inflorescence, cymose umbel, usually com- 
pound, though simple in Aetrantia, BupUura, and some 
others. Carrot, celery, caraway, and parsley are 
economically important. 

UMBILICUS, see Navbl. 

UMBRELLA, used bv women in Britain from 
XVII. cent. ; first Englisnman to use it habitually, 
Joseph Hanoook, e. 1760 ; used by ancients ; cere- 
monial signifioanco in East. 

UMBRIA, district in central Italy ; ancient U. 
at one time embraced almost whole of central and N. 
Italy, but varied greatly in extent at different periods ; 
was Sixth Region of Italy under Empire. Modem U., 
comprising province of Perugia, is bounded by Tuscany, 
Abruzzi, and Rome ; capital, Perugia ; region moun- 
tainous, but very fertile; ; contains many objects 
of artistic and arohiteotural interest ; until 1860 U. 
formed part of Papal States. 

UMLAUT, word invented by Jacob Grimm (g.v.) 
to denote vowel change caused by the following vowel 
i (or «), e.g, Ger. Mann gives MdnnlicK In English the 
following vowel may have disappeared, cf. Frank, 
Frenchss Frankish ; man, men ; fail, fell ; mouse, mice. 

UNALASKA, see Aleutian Islands. 

UNAO (20° 32' N., 80° 32' E.), town, United Pro- 
vince, British India. Pop. 13,700. 

UNCIAL, see Paljbooraphy. 

UNDERWRITER, see Insurance. 

UNDULATORY THEORY, see LlQlIT. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.— Every fresh piece of labour- 
saving machinery invented neoessitatos at least 
temporary unemployment for displaced labour. 
Changes of fashion, and mistakes on the part of the 
employer causing loss of business are also regular 
causes. Some persons, through want of will, strength, 
or health, are permanently unemployable. Others 
dissatisfied with the conditions of labour are unem- 
ployed by choice. Legislation has been framed to 
mitigate the evil. The Insurance Act (1911) provides 
for u. in certain trades. 

UNGAVA (66° N., 71° W.), unorganised territory, 
Canada, occupying N.W. side of Labrador peninsula. 

UNGULATA, a great order of mammals comprising 
the Hoofed Animals. Their msun characteristic is 
the presence of hard blnnt nails, or hoofs, encasing the 
toes, and fitting the animals especially for running. 
They include Hyrax, Elephants, — the Perissodacttla, 
— Tapirs, Rhinoceroses, Horses, — the Artiodaotyla, — 
Pigs, and the Ruminants, all of which are disousi^ 
separately ; but hero we may mention an extinct group 
of gigantic forms — Titanotherium {Brontotherium) and 
its aUies, which were apparently common in Amerioa 
in later Tertiary times. They were scarcely less than 
Elephants in size, and had a rhinooeros-like skull, 
with complex molar teeth {brachydorU). 

UNGULATE, see HoRSB Family. 

UNGVAR (48° 38' N., 22° 20' E.), town, on Ung, 
Hungary ; pottery, wine ; health-resort. Pop. 15,200. 

UNICORN, a fabulous animal mentioned by 
olassioal authors as existing in India and as having a 
long, single horn on the torehead. The animal was 
supposed to resemble the horse in build and swiftness, 
thongh the origin of the fable is probably the rhin- 
oceros. James I. adopted the unicorn as the sinister 
supporter of royal arms at Union of the Crowns. 

UNIFORMITY, ACT OF, see England (History). 

UNIFORMS. — Until the XVI. cent, soldiers were 
distinguished only by wearing the badges of their 
leaders. In 1707 the first CUthtTig Remlations for 
the Brit, army appeared. Scores of vsduablo works 
record the results of special study by artists of the pro- 
fessional dress of soldiers and sailors. 

In 1742 an official Representation of the Clothing 
of H.M. Household and of all the Forces upon the 
KsiaJblishmtnts of Great Britain and Ireland was issued. 
The typical military dress of the XVIII. cent, was a 
loose scarlet coat with skirts, looped up at the sides 
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to give freedom to the legs, a olose-buttoned cloth 
waiitooat coming down to the thighs* breeches of red 
or blue nearly concealed by long white gaiters fastened 
at the knee by a black strap and reaching half-wav 
up the thigh. The conical head-dress of cloth with 
brass insignia was replaced by a three-cornered hat* 
The coat was open at the collar and chest to display 
a white cravat and a shirt* and the cuffs were turned 
up to leave the wrists free ; a broad buff belt hanging 
from left to right suspended a pouch, and a belt round 
the waist supported a bayonet and a small basket- 
hilted sword. The following dates mark important 
changes : 1800* a cylindrical shako with peak repli^ed 
the cocked hat ; 1801, greatcoats issued ; 1802, 
chevrons for N.C.O*s introduced ; 1808* queues dis- 
pensed with; 1811, trousers worn; 1833, narrow welt 
of red cloth placed down the outer seams of trousers ; 
1845, the Albert shako ; 1855, tunic replaced con tee ; 
1871, glengarry foragecap; 1878, cork helmet replaced 
shako. In 1881 the distinctive facings for coUaia and 
cuffs of the tunic were abolished, and uniformity was 
gained by adopting white facings, except for * royal * 
regiments, which retained blue facings. 

In Trafalgar days the Brit, seamen wore pig-tails 
and the cocked hats of officers were often worn ‘ fore 
and aft.' Of the Fr. sailors of the period some were 
in blue jackets* white trousers, and red caps or straw 
hats, and of the Span, some wore brown and yellow 
jackets and caps. The dross of the Span, marines 
was light blue, with red cuffs and collars; the Fr. 
marines were dressed in dark, with red cuffs and collars 
and epaulettes. Both wore caps with brass plates denot- 
ing the number of the regiment. 

The use of smokeless powder in South Africa, 1899- 
1902, caused the most violent change ever known in 
military costume, for smart uniforms (no longer screened 
by clouds of powder smoke) presented a favo\iral)lo 
target. Hence the introduction of a * service dress,* 
comfortable, durable, and invisible. As early as 1 878 

* Khaki ’ (dust-colour) clothing was adopted for 
service in Afghanistan. 

The active service kit of the Brit, infantry soldier is 
as follows: * Ankle boots, * braces, water-bottle, 

* drawers, identity disc, helmet, jacket (service dress), 

* puttees, shirt, •trousers (service dross), waistcoat 
(cardigan), clasp knife. [Kilted regiments substitute for 
articles marked * : Apron (kilt), gaiters (Highland), shoes 
(Hkhland), garters and rosettes, hose-topa] 

Tne haversack (weight 3 lb.) contains : (a) Rations; 
(() knife, fork, and spoon. The pack (weight 12} lb.) con- 
tains : Pay- book, mess tin and cover, cap (comforter), 
neatcoat, holdall (with razor, brushes, soap, etc.)* 
housewife, socks, towel. 

The French army is about to adopt a grey -blue cloth 
for greatcoat and tunic and kepi, out will retain the 
red trousers. Holland adopted * grey-green * service 
dress for the manceuvres of 1913. 

Aokermann’s Cottumea of the BriU and Ind, Armies, 
1840^60 ; Cannon’s Historical Records of the Brit, 
Army, 1834^58 ; Spooner’s Costumes of the Brit. Artny, 
1840--44, and Military and Naval Uniforms, 1833-40; 
Luard’s History of the Dress of the Brit, Soldier (1862). 

UNIO, Fr^water Mussel, see under Lamslli- 

BBANOHIATa. 


UNION.— (1) (40* 45' N., 74* 3' W.) town, on Hudson 
River* Hudson Ounty, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; manufao* 
turee silk goo^ Pop. (1910) 21,023. (2) (34® 43' N., 
81* 40' W.) city, capital. Union County, S. Carolina, 
U.S.A. ; cotton industries. Pop. (1910) 5623. 

UNION JACK, see Flag. 

UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA, THE, political 
oisanisation which existed 1862<-70 ; caused permanent 
p(wtioal opposition of blacks and whites. 

UNIONTOWN (39® 53' N., 79® 42' W.)* town* 
capital, Fayette County, Pennsylvania* U.S.A ; glass- 
and ironworks. Pop. (1910) 13,344. 

U NI T CHARACTER, see Mendelism. 

UNIT ARIA NISM, see under Fbkb Chubchss. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST* Amer. 


denomination founded by Philip William Otterbein* 
1726-1813; theologically they are Evangelical Prot- 
estants ; a small conservative minority seceded, 1889. 

UNITED FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
Church formed by union of Free Church of Scotland 
and United Presbyterian Church. A Free Church 
minority refused to consent, and though the Court of 
Session upheld the majority, on appeal to House of Lords 
(1004) the Free Church minority obtained possession 
of all property. An Act of Parliament had to settle 
differences, as owing to its small numbers the Free 
Church was unable to retain and administer efficiently 
all the property. 

UNITED KINGDOM OP GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND (60® to 70® 30' N., 1® 44' E. to 
10® 30' W.), includes England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales (for geography, see these headings) ; total area, 
including Isle of Man and Channel Islands* 121,391 
sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 45,366,699. 

The ruling monarch is George V.,. whose right rests on 
the Act of Settlement (1701), by which succession was 
settled on Princess Sophia of Hanover and her heirs. 

Government is a limited monarchy ; executive 
power though nominally vested in sovereign is in 
reality held by the Cabinet, a council of Ministers of 
State, who hold office as a result of their party’s having 
a majority in Lower House ; at present the Cabinet 
consists of Premier, Chancellor of Exchequer, Lord 
President of Council, Lord High Chancellor, Foreign 
Secretary, Home Secretary, Colonial Secretary, War 
Secretary, Indian Secretary and Privy Seal, Secretary 
for Ireland, Secretary for Scotland, First Lord of 
Admiralty, Pres, of Board of Trade, Pres, of Local 
Government Boar^ Pres, of Board of Education, Pres, 
of Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Postmaster- 
General, Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, First 
Ck)mmi88ionor of Work^ and (as personal honour) 
Attorney-General. Legislative power is vested in a 
parliament of two Houses ; Honsu of Lobds includes 
all English peers, who hold their seats by hereditary 
right or by creation of the Sovereign, archbishops and 
bishops of Church of England, and a number of elected 
Scots and Irish peers, the former being elected for each 
parliament, while the latter hold their seats for life. 
The Housb or Commons consists of members eleoted 
by the various county, borough, and University oon- 
stituonoies throughout the kingdom. In 1911 ohanges 
in the Constitution came into force with the Pabua- 
MENT Aot ; the duration of Parliament was limited to 
five years ; money bills may become law without 
consent of Upper House, and other bills may also be 
passed without consent of the Lords if they are passed 
in the Lower House in three sossious in sucoossion. 

In 1911 also the payment of members of Lower House 
came into force. A bill for Home Rule in Ireland is 
at present (1913) under disoussion. (For looal govern- 
ment, justice, education, religion, etff., see artiolee on 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.) 

The revenue of the U.K in 1911 was £203,860,688, 
and the expenditure was £171,995,667 ; principal 
sources of national revenne are income-tax, customs 
duties, estate duties, post-office ; and chief items of 
expenditure are oharges on national debt, and the 
upkeep of army, navy, and civil services. The army, 
including regular forces, militia, territorials, reserve 
forces, and colonial and native Indian troops, numbers 
in all (1912) 735,767 ; and the navy in 1912 numbered 
in all 134,000. For naval figures, see under Navy. 

Induetries, oommeroe, etc. — ^Agriculture is carried 
on ; chief crops are, in Great Britain, oats, wheat* 
barley* potatoes ; in Ireland, oats, potatoes, barley ; 
live stock raised (in order of numerical importance) ; in 
Great Britain, sheep, cattle, pigs, horses ; in Ireland, 
cattle* sheep, pigs, horses. Minerals include coal, 
iron, tin* lead* zinc* wolfram* copper* besides limestone, 
sandstone, oil sh^ and gypsum. The prindpal 
manufactures are iron and steel goods* and cotton* 
woollen, and linen textiles. The foreign countries 
with which trade is most extensively carried on are 
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Germany^ United States, France, and Russia ; large 
trade is also oanied on with India, Australia, Canada, 
and other British colonies. Value of exports (1911), 
£464,119,000; imports (1011), £680,157.000. Chief 
imports are cereals, live stock, food-stuffs, raw 
materials, including cotton, timber, wool, etc., and 
iron and steel jjoods ; and the chief ex^orte are coal, 
cotton goods, linen and woollen goods, iron and steel 
goods, fish. Shipping is one of most important 
industries ; total net tonnage of British steam and 
sailing vessels engaged in foreign and homo trade in 
1911 was 18,21^,620, and in same year the foreign 
vessels cleared at British ports had a tonnage of 
28,636,846. Railway lines oj^n in 1910 had mileage of 
23,387. 

Annual Register; Whittaker’s Almanac; States- 
man's Year Book; Welton, England's liecent 
Progress (1911), 
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Punjab ; area, 107,164 sq. miles. Surface generally is 
a wide plain, with Himalayas on N. boundary ; watered 
by Ganges, with J umna and other affluents ; o^ef 
towns are Allahabad (capital), Lucknow, Benares, 
Cawnporo, Agra, Meerut. Administration is carried 
out by a lieutenant-governor, who is assisted by a 
legislative council. Amculture is extensively carried 
on ; chief crops are wheat, rice, millet, barley, maize, 
and pulse, while cotton, sugar-cane, and oil-seeds are 
also cultivated. Climate in many parts is unhealthy. 
Principal religions, in order of numerical importance, 
are Hmdu, Muhammadan, Christian, Jain, and Sikh. 
Pop. (1911) 47,182,044. 

UNITED STATES.-~Geography.-~Tho’ U.S. is a 

federal republic, extending across N. America from 
E. to W., and is bounded N. by Canada, E. by the 
Atlantic, S. by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico (Rio 
Grande del Norte, etc.), and W. by the Pacific (see 



UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, body com- article on detached territory of Alaska). The main 
posed by amalgamation in 1907 of Methodist New portion lies between 25® (a few small islands are farther 
Connexion, Bible C^istians, and United Methodist Free S.) and 49° N., and between 67° and 124° 30' W. The 
Church. extreme length N. to S. is c. 1660 miles, the mean 

UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES, breadth, c. 2700, the area (excluding Alaska), 3,000,000, 
body formally begun in 186T, now amalgamated in the coastline over 13,000 sq. miles. The surface out- 
United Methodist Church. lines are simple. Inland from the E. coast is the 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Scot. Atlantic Plain with average width of 200 miles and 
religious body existing under that name, 1847-1900. rising to the ridges of the Appalachians. W. of these 
The United Secession Church had arisen, 1732, the the ground sinks to the groat Central Plain withjprairios 
occasion for schism being disputes over patronage, rising W. into the Groat Plains, a low plateau K of the 
In 1847 they had 400 churches, when they united into Rocky Mountains. W. follow the Rocky Mountains, 
theRelief Cnurch (existing Binoe 1761) to form the V.F, succeeded by mountainous plateau, then by the 
Church. After various abortive efforts this Church Cascade Range and the Sierra Nevada (extreme height, 
united with the Free Church to form the United Free 14,900 ft.) and the Coast Range and Sierra Madre, 
Church (g.v.). from which there is abrupt fall to the Pacific. 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDH(c. The larger proportion of the country W. of 98° W, is 
24° to 31° 30' N., 77° to 84° 30' E. ), province, Brit. India ; over 2000 ft. above sea-level, E. more than half is under 
bounded N. by Punjab, Tibet, E. by Nepal, Bengal, 600 ft. The Central Plain is broken by the Ozark 
S. by Bengal, CJentral India Agency, W. by Rajputana, Mountains (extreme height, c. 2000 ft), which curve 
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through S. Missouri, Arkansas, and tho eastom part 
of Oklahoma; and across its N. by tho rising 
ground known on the S. slope as the Great Divide* on 
the N. as the Height of Land. The latter has no great 
elevation, and so the cold N. winds and warm, moist S. 
winds are able to pass up tho central hollow of the whole 
oontiuent. The K.£. is drained by streams flowing to 
the Great Lakes and the iSt. Lawrence ; the coastal 
strip by the Penobscot, Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Potomac, James, Roanoke, Savannah, 
and smaller streams ; the Central Plain by the Missis* 
sippi-Missouri system, the Alabama, Sabine, Trinity, 
ana smaller streams flowing direct to the Gulf of I 
Mexico ; • tho S.W. by the llio Grande del Norio 
(flowing into the Gulf of Mexico) and the Colorado 
(Gulf of California) ; the N.W. by the Columbia, which 
breaks across the coast mountains ; short rivers run 
down to the Pacifle from the VV. coast raoimtains. 

The great rivers of the Central Plain are navigable 
for long distances ; the Hudson is navigable, but other 
B. rivers are chiefly important for manufacturing and 
harbour purposes ; W. rivers mostly flow through deep 
gorges, and, except the Columbia, arc of no commercial 
importance. The E. coast as far S. as Long Island is 
rocky and has many good harbours ; farther S. it is 
low and sandy, and broken only by the groat openings 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake ; along the Gulf of 
Mexico it is low and swampy, fringed in places with 
shallow lagoons, with muddy bars at the river mouths, 
while near the middle tho Misaissippi delta projects 
some 60 miles out to sea. Tho long hne of VV. cUiTs is 
broken only in extreme N. (between the boundary 
at Juan do lihica Strait and the mouth of tlie Columbia 
River) and near centre of S. (at the Golden Gats at 
San Francisco). 

Geology. — Rocks of every geological age are to be 
found. Archaean rocks appear in the W. hills, in Now 
England, the Piedmont plateau, etc. Proterozoic and 
Palaeozoic rocks are found near tho Groat Lakes, and 
the Lower Silurian system of PaloBZoio soils appears in 
the Appalaohian Mountains, while coal-measures are 
found in Pennsylvania, other parts of the E. states, 
the middle statos, and oooasionally in tho W. Largo 
tracts of Cretaceous rooks extend W. of the Great Lakes, 
and go S. at tho £. foot of the W. hills to the S. bourn' - 
ary. E. follow Tertiary rooks, which also surround 
the Gulf of Mexico and occupy Florida and the S.£. 
coast. Voloanio rocks appear all along the W. coast. 

Climate varies from tho winter snows and cold of 
the N.E. to the mildness of the Pacific slo^)e8 and 
subtropical conditions of the S. and S.£. The lowest 
mean temperature in Jan., at ordinary heights, is at 
Duluth, c. 12* F., with a minimum range of 40* ; 
at Chicago it is 26*, at New York, ,'10® ; at San Francisco, 
60®; in Florida, 70®. The moans for July are : Duluth, 
00® ; Chicago, 73® ; New York, 73® ; San Francisco, 69® ; 
Florida, 83 . The minimum in Jan. at Now York often 
falls below zero, and the July maximum, all over tho 
coimtry, at ordinary heights roaches over 100®. Rain- 
fall E. of 08® long, varies from over GO to 25 inches ; 
along the Pacific coast strip it ranges to nearly 90 
inches ; among VV. bills and on W. plateau it is only 
2 inches in some places. 

History. — Tlie U.S. were the first Eng. colonies. 
John CJabot departed from Bristol, 1497, with the 
charter of Henry VII. and planted the Eng. flag in 
Newfoundland, an incident on which England’s claim 
to N. America was bised ; not until the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign was Spain’s power sufficiently cur- 
tailed to allow of Eng. colonisation. 

Virginia. — In 1684 Raleigh sent out colonists, who 
occupied the region named by Elizabeth, Virginia. 
Raleigh received proprietary rights and the power 
to laws, but in 1603 Virginia was made a Crown 
colony. All the colonists had disappeared, and in 
1606 tho Virginia Co. was formed to make a fresh 
settlement; its cliarter gave it control of territory 
between 34® and 46® N. lat., and it was subdivided, 
the London Co. undertaking the S., a Plymouth Co. the 
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N. The band of settlors sent out in Deo. 1600 finally 
founded Virginia (1607). The new settlers were nearly 
all unfit and were almost exterminate<l by Indians, 
but sufficient interest was taken in tho colony in 
England to ensure its continuance ; tho Company, 
however, lost its charter in 1623. 

A system of government by governor and council 
(app. oy the proprietor, now the Crown) and House of 
Keprefeutativss had already been established, and was 
followed in the succeeding colonies. Long before the 
colonies became self-supporting, the Houses of Repre- 
sentatives made efforts to obtain tho control of taxation, 
and harassed the governor by insisting on the privileges 
of tho Eng. House of Commons. Almost from the 
first England obtained enormous profits from the 
tobaoco trade, and stringent navigation laws to pre- 
vent foreign participation wore from early days a 
grievance of tho planter. Another important ele- 
ment in Amer. history, negro slavery, was introduced 
in 1619. The working out of social and political 
problems under entirely different conditions is chiefly 
responsible for the differentiation of Amer. from Eng. 
character, but the stream of religious and political 
recusants into N. America amountod to a selection of 
Eng. types. The South was far from being the 
aristocratic settlement formerly represented, but tho 
North was the pre-eminently republican district. 

Nbw England. — The Pilm-im Fathers landed from 
the Mayflower in 1620 and built New Plymouth, and 
in 1629 the Puritan colony of Massachusetts was in- 
corporated. Different sects of Puritans founded New 
Haven, Connectiout (which received charter, 1662), 
Providence, Rhode Island (incorporated 1663), New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont. Some of these wore 
annexed to others, and in 1643 the four colonies of 
Mass^achusetts, Connecticut, New Haven, and Ply- 
mouth united in tho confederation of New England. 

Maryland was formed from Virginia in 1034, as a 
proprietary colony of tho Calverts, Lords Baltimore, 
j^in. Ctktholios, to whom a patent was granted for the 
purpose in 1632. 

Sir Robert Heath received in 1629 a large tract of 
land S. of Virginia, and called it Carolina, after 
Charles I. ; it was divided between eight proprietors in 
1663, and received a constitution, ascribed to Locke, 
which never came into force ; tho colony was divided 
into N. and S. in 1663. Disputes between tho colonists 
and proprietors ended with tlie groat rebellion of 
1719 in the S., and in 1729 tho proprietors surrendered 
their rights to the C^own. 

The Dutch W. India Co. had in 1626 established 
the New Netherlands round the Hudson valley ; in 
1664 England declared war on the United Provinces 
and seized this colony, ceded at Breda (1667) ; it was 
reoooupied by the Dutch in 1673, but finally ceded by 
tho Treaty of Westminster (1674) ; it had already been 
granted to James, Duke of York, after whom it was 
named New York. James granted the territory out 
to proprietors, one of whom, Carteret, who held 
Jersey for the Crown during the Civil War, had called 
his portion New Jersey (1666). 

William Penn received land on S. bank of tho Dela- 
ware, originally settled by Swedes, and established 
colony of Pennsylvania, 1682. He guvs it a curious 
constitution which never worked, but showed a states- 
man’s gifts in the founding of Philadelphia. The 
Dutch settlements on tlie S. bank of the Delaware, 
now tho state of Delaware, were also granted to Penn. 

Tho 13th colony, Georgia, was founded in 1732 by 
James Oglethorpe, between Virginia and Florida; 
it was a philanthropio effort to find a sphere for 
destitute Englishmen, and it provided a buffer state 
between Brit, and Span, teiritories. After a brave 
struggle against Spain, the proprietors surrendered 
their charter to the Crown in 1762. Various attempts 
at federating tho 13 colonies failed. 

Tho long struggle of Britain and France in N. 
America ended in 1703 with tho Treaty of Paru^ by 
which France ceded Canada to Britain, and Franco apd 
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Spain oonftfmed Brit, possessions E. of tho Mississippi 
and N. of Florida. 

American War ol Independence (1775 >-83), 
definitely severed Britain from her colonies in N. 
America (except Canada). Since the middle of tho 
Xym. cent, relations had been strained owing to tho 
policy of Grenville’s ministry, supported by George 
III., in rigidly enforcing the laws which gave 
Britain a monopoly of Amer. trade. Smuggling 
was circumvented, and resentment led to political 
resistance to taxation by Britain. Rockingham in 

1766 repealed Grenville’s Stamp Act of 1765, but in 

1767 some new duties were imposed. These were met 
with resistance, the Americans denying the right of the 
Eng. Parliament, in which they were not represented, 
to tax them, and declaring that they owed allegiance 
to the Crown alone. In 1773 Lord North repealed all 
duties except that on tea, which the India Company 
could send to America from England without Eng. 
duty so that the price in America was low. But the 
Americans were concerned with the principle, and the 
tea ships were boarded in Boston Harbour and their 
cargoes thrown overboard. Doc. 16, 1773. Boston was 
deprived of its charter and a volunteer Amor, army 
was raised. 

On April 19, 1776, a body of Eng. troops on their 
way back to Boston after destroying some magazines 
at Concord were attacked at Lexington by the colonial 
volunteers ; the local militia had the advantage, and 
Boston was blockaded. On June 17, General Gage 
dislodged the colonists from the neighbouring hills in 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Was^ugton was now 
app. general of tho Amer. army by a Congress at 
Phdadelphia, which issued on July 4, 1776, the famous 
Dbolaration of Independenob of the U.S.A. All the 
advantages were with the Americana owing to the 
smallness of the Eng. armies and the incompetence of 
their commanders. But at first tho English had some 
success. Sir William Howe, successor to Gage, won the 
battle of Long Island, August 1776, tho first fight in the 
open field, and Now York became tho Eng. head* 
quarters. Ho won in 1777 the battles of Brandywine 
and Germantown, but neglected to attack Washington 
with his half -starved army in winter quarters at Valley 
Forge, and he did not co-operate with General Bur- 
goyno, an equally indifferent commander, who, march- 
ing from Canada down Hudson Valley, surrendered to 
the Americans at Saratoga in October 1777. Franco 
now recognised Amor, independence, 1778, and sent 
help. Spain joined her in 1779. Paul Jones, an 
Amer. oaptain, plundered tho Brit, coasts. Clinton, 
Howe’s successor, conquered South Carolina in 1780 ; 
but Lord Cornwallis, the best of the Eng. generals who 
fought in this war, was forced to surrender to superior 
forces at Yorktown, October 17, 1781. This virtually 
ended tho war, though Charleston held out for some 
time, and New York only surrendered when the Inde- 
pendence of America was recognised as the basis of 
the peace negotiations resulting in tho Treaty of 
Versailles, 1783. 

During the war the various states had accepted 
‘ Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union ’ ; 
these were superseded by the national constitution 
drawn up by the Convention at Philadelphia in 1787 ; 
this constitution, with 16 amendments, remains, but 
the power of the nation has since grown considerably 
at the expense of the states. Tho question of ‘ states* 
rights ’ agitated the country until the Civil War. 
George Washington, the late commander - in - chief, 
became the first Pres. (1789), and showed remarkable 
ability in walking ‘ on untrodden pound.* He and 
his successor, John Adams, evadea, with difficulty, 
foreign war. There had already sprung up parties of 
Federalists and Republicans, the latter headed by 
Thomas Jefferson, for a time Washington’s Sec. of 
State, and full of the individualistic ideas of the Fr. 
Revolution. Jefferson was a thorn in Washington’s 
flesh, but as Pres. (1801-9) used his friendship with 
France to secure Louisiana (1803), admitted to the 
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Union in 1812. The U.S. remained firmly neutral in 
the war against Napoleon until irritiition at the 
restrictions on her carrying trade led to war with 
Britain, 1812. Britain, distracted by the Napoleonic 
struggle, had not desired war, suffered considerable 
naval damage, and was glad to make Treaty of Ghent 
( 1814). This second war with Britain slow all lingering 
loyalism in tho U.S., and gave tho latter definite status 
as a Power. 

The Federalist party disappeared, and an ‘ Era of 
Good Feeling * lasted throughout the administration 
of Monroe, whose name is associated with financial 
prosperity, tho regulation of the currency, exploration 
and settlement in the west, the consequent admission 
into the Union of the five new states of Indiana, Illinois, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri (Kentucky had been 
admitted, 1791, Tennessee, 1796, and Ohio, 1802), tho 
acquisition of the Floridas (1819), and tho enunciation 
of the ‘ Monroe Doctrine ’ (g.v . ). 

Civil War. — The great struggle between N. and S. 
commenced with Adams’s administration (1825). The 
S. planting states considered that their prosperity 
depended on nepo slavery, while the manufacturing 
states of the N. did not require slaves, and determinea 
to end the system throughout the Union ; the question 
took political form as a struggle as to the amount of 
control possessed by the Union over the separate 
states, tale first great flare was over the * Tariff of 
Abominations ’ of 1828, passed entirely in the interests 
of the N. The ‘ South Carolina Exposition * declared 
tho now Act unconstitutional, and proposed that the 
separate states should declare it null and void in their 
territories. A large party of Nullifiers (or States* 
Rights Party) was formed, and in 1832 S. Carolina 
nullified the Act. Pres. Jackson replied by the ‘ Force 
Act,* which empowered him to collect tho revenues in 
question, and was in its turn nullified in S. Carolina. 
Jackson’s treatment of tho U.S. Bank led to the 
formation of a new party of Whigs pledged to resist 
despotism. Democracy first showed its strength in 
the west, and won a great triumph in the ‘ Log-Cabin * 
election of 1840. 

Slavery was in 1787 prohibited in the N.W. 
Territory, and had died out in the E. and central states ; 
importation of slaves into the U.S. was forbidden in 
1808. It was necessary to admit Louisiana in 1812 
as a slave state, but when Missouri was admitted in 
1820 a compromise was made by which Missouri was 
admitted as a slave state, but all land N. of 36^ 30' 
declared free for ever. At this time there were 12 free, 
12 slave, states. Numerous abolitionist societies were 
formed in the N. The annexation of Texas (admitted 
as a state) in 1845 brought about war with Mexico. 
After infiictiiig many defeats on the Mexicans and 
capturing their capital the U.S. dictated terms at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), acquiring New Mexico, 
California, and Texas. After a warm oispute as to the 
question of slavery in the newly acquired territories, 
it was prohibited m Oregon but left to the decision of 
the Territorial courts of California and New Mexico, 
a privilege thenceforth known by its opponents as 
‘ squatter sovereignty.* In 1850 California was 
admitted to the Union as a froo state. Gold was first 
discovered there in 1848 ; it was already thronged by 
miners, and the decision as to its constitution was a 
burning question. To appease the S. it was found 
necessary after tho decision to make the ‘ Compromise 
of 1850,^ which provided for the return of runaway 
slaves. In 1854 tho Missouri Compromise was set 
aside by the Kansas-Nebraska Act for the creation 
of the territories of Kansas and Nebraska, the principle 
of squatter sovereignty being again reoo^sed ; the 
slave-states rejoiced, but after a fierce fight the free- 
states secured Kansas, which was admitted to the 
Union in 1861. A notable episode of the struggle was 
tho Dred Scott Case (1867) in which the question 
of slaves boing carried by their masters into free 
territory was decided in favour of the slave-owner. 
Abraham Lincoln, head of the anti-slavery party, which 
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had now adopted the deei^ation Republican, skilfully 
attacked this decision. The states’ rights party had 
bmme the Democratic ; it was a fatal blow to it that 
Lincoln was elected pres., 1860, and Republican power 
was to last without a break until 1885. The pitch of 
feeling in the N. against slavery is to be judged by Mrs. 
Stowes Unclt Tom* 8 Cabin (1862). Lincoln’s election 
meant Abolitionist victory and the S. states at once 
seceded, adopting in 1861 the title of Confederate States 
of America. The S. hod less than half population of N. 
and considerably fewer resources. 

War commenced with the capture of Fort Sumter 
by the secessionists in April 1861. Lincoln immediately 
proclaimed the blockaoe of the Confederate ports (a 
deed which alienated foreign powers, especially Britain, 
which depended on the slave-states for cotton) and 
sent M’Uellan south. The latter recovered W. 
Virginia by the middle of June ; a series of Federal 
reverses cidminated at Bull Run in July. The appoint- 
ment of M’Clellan as U.S. General-in-Chief and com- 
mander of the army of the Potomac bitterly disap- 
pointed Federal hopes, and at the close of 1862 he 
was directed to resign. He had succeeded, however, 
in driving Lee, the Confederate general, back from 
Maryland into Virginia. His successor Burnside 
advanced on Richmond, but was defeated at Fred- 
ericksburg, Dec. 1862. Lincoln proclaimed the eman- 
cipation of slaves in the rebel states except in parts 
occupied by federal forces from Jan. 1, 1863. Burnside 
was superseded by Hooker, defeated by T^e at Chan- 
collorsville (May). Leo’s second invasion of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania entirely failed, and after the 
terrible battle of Gettysburg (July) he was driven back 
by Meade over the Potomac ; on the same day Vicks- 
burg fell before the Federal troops. From this time 
the Confederate cause declined ; the lack of supplies 
and soldiers made itself felt and the Federal onicers 
had now gained experience. 

Grant, now General-in-Chief of the Fcderals, won the 
battle of Chattanooga (Nov,), and, retaining Meade as 
commander of the army of the Potomac, gave Sherman 
the command in Tennessee and Georgia. In May, 1864, 
Grant advanced against lico, who was moving towards 
Richmond, fought the bloody, indecisive battles of 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor, 
crossed the river James, and commenced the siege of 
Petersburg. Sheridan wa.s operating in the Shenan- 
doah Valley (g.v.), while Sherman occupied Atlanta in 
Sept., and, after destroying Atlanta in Nov., made his 
famous march through Georgia to Savannah where ho 
re-established communications with the Federal fleet. 
Hood’s army was destroyed at Nashville by the 
Federal general, Thomas (Dec.). The Confederates 
evacuated Charleston in Feb. 1805. Grant was still 
besieging Petersburg, and in April the Confederates 
made a desperate, successful sortie, but were stopped 
by Sheridan. Richmond also was evacuated. On 
April 9 Lee surrendered at Appomattox Court House 
to Grant. Johnston surrendered and the S. Pres., 
Jefferson Davis, was captured in May in Georgia. 
President Lincoln was assassinated by a Southern 
sympathiser, April 15. Throughout the war naval 
OMrations were of the greatest importance, and 
tne CJonfederatos considered the loss of Wilmington 
in 1866 a greater blow than the fall of Charleston. 
Warships were procured by the CJonfederates from 
Britain, a fact which caused considerable unfriend- 
liness between the latter and the U.S. (see Alabama). 

Reooaetruction of the Union. — The 13th amend- 
ment to the constitution was proclaimed in Deo. 1865; 
it aboUshed slavery in the U.S. and places under their 
juriadiotion, Lincoln hod wished that compensation 
should be given to the slave owners, but had been 
forced to give way. There was now a bitter dispute 
as to further punishment of the S. states. A still more 
difficult problem was that of dealing >vith the emanci- 
pated negvo^ unused to practise personal liberty, and 
yet, according to a large northern party, rightful 
claimants of votes. Early in 1866 the Pros, vetoed 
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a Freedman’s Bureau bill and Enfraaohisement bill, 
but the latter was nevertheless passed. The rebellion 
was formally declared in April 1866 to be at an end, 
all the states but Mississippi having accepted the 13th 
amendment and been received back into the Union. 
Johnson, Lincoln’s successor, ultimately ^rsuaded 
Congress that no unnecessary harshness sliould be 
shown to the 8., utterly ruined by the war and the loss 
of their slaves, but was first forced to veto a bill 
for disfranchising those who had fought against the 
Union, and to carry out a political campaign in which 
he made a very bad impression by the violence of his 
attacks on Congress. The Radicals proposed a 14th 
amendment by which ex -Confederate officials were 
to be disfranchised, the Confederate debt repudiated, 
the equality of negroes universally recognised. The 
Reconstruction bills of 1867, passed by the requisite 
majority of Congress, but vetoed by Jolmson, divided 
the S. into 6 military districts and embodied the 14th 
amendment. Johnson strove to upset these acts, and 
in 1868 the Lower House impeached him ; he was 
saved by a majority of only 1 vote in the Senate, and 
was not re-elected, but had successfully accomplished 
his task. 

General Grant now became pres., and Republicans 
were returned all along the line, the negro vote, already 
exercised in all the states except Mississippi, Texas, 
and Virginia, being Republican. Grant remained in 
office until 1877. The 15th amendment, passed in 
1869, forbado disfranchi.sement on aoooimt of race, 
colour, or antecedent servitude ; it was accepted by the 
3 recalcitrant states, who were readmitted to the 
Union in 1870. The Alabama question (q.v.) was 
settled, Britain in 1872 agreeing to pay $16,500,000 
compensation. 

Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867, but 
Congress showed itself for a long time averse to large 
schemes and fearful of war. Internal development 
during this period was extraordinary ; railway specula- 
tion first appeared and corruption in public life became 
a scandal. Meanwhile in the S. the 4 million en- 
franchised negroes controlled pobtical life ; these 
people, without political or moral sense, were reducing 
the S. to anarchy, while N. officials, the notorious 
‘ carpet-baggers,’ inspired their votes and protected 
them from their previous masters. Under these 
conditions there was formed in S. Carolina the secret 
society known as the Ku Klux Klan, which performed 
illegal police duty in chastising and often murdering 
negroes and carpet-baggers, and practically brought 
to an end the farce of negro equality. (Jrant was, 
it is believed, personally incorrupt, but did nothing 
to prevent Republican outrages in the 8., nor could 
redress be obtained by petition to Congress. Dissatis- 
faction in the Republican ranks led to the formation 
of a Liberal Republican party in 1872, under Brown, 
Schurz, Trumbull, Sumner, and others. It was short- 
lived, and Grant was re-electod in 1872, but in 1876 
the Republican Hayes became pros. Hayes formed 
a cabinet of moderate Republicans and Democrats, 
proclaimed the reform of abuses, and sought to mitigate 
party strife, but the opposition of CJongress proved 
too much for him. He successfully quashed 7 bills 
of Congress, but failed to cure the disease of Amer. 
politics. lYade and agriculture, however, improved, 
and in 1879 specie payments were resumed, a foot 
which did much to restore Republican credit. 

The Republican Garfield became pres., 1881 ; a few 
months later, after some civil service reforms and 
reduction of the public debt, he was assassinated. 
His successor, Arthur, a Stalwart, did much to 
assuage party strife, though his name is connected 
with no great measure and he more or less connived at 
Republican corruption. The Democratic victory in the 
Congress election of 1882 led the Republicans to effect 
some reform in the Civil Service and pass a Tariff Act 
to reduce the surplus, but they fell in 1884 before a 
union of Democrats and Independents (Mugwumps). 
The Republican candidate was beaten by the Democrat's 
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CSeveland. Cleveland was almost purely the candidate 
of the S. and had practically no supporters to com- 
mence with in the CongresSf but, like Arthur, he was 
practical, moderate, and conciliatory, and gradually 
won over the Houses. The question to which he 
devoted his chief attention was Tariff Reform. Despite 
enormous pensions and expensive public works, the 
surplus revenue remained immense, and Cleveland 
preyed for reduction of taxes, urging the increase of 
national prosperity which would ensue. This was 
the issue at the election of 1888 when the Republican 
candidate Harrison was returned over Cleveland. 

In 1890 the McKinley Act (named after the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means) was passed, 
increasing the duties on foreign articles, especially 
those of Europe, while Amor, sugar-planters received j 
a bounty. At the same time expenditure was in- 
creased, the 5l8t Conmss obtaining the nickname of | 
‘the Billion DoUars Congress’ from the amount of 
its appropriations. The only result of restored Re- 
publicanism seemed to bo increase of price of neces- 
sities of life. Nor did the ambitious Pan- Amer. Congress i 
of 1889 boar much more fruit. Blaine, Sec. of State, 
organised this Congress at Washington as a means 
towards establishing the U.S. hegemony over the 
‘ Three Americas.’ The republic of Hawaii was an- 
nexed by the U.S. in 1892, and a treaty was made 
with Britain in that year for Bering Sea {q.v.) arbitra- 
tion. The Democratic party obtained a large majority 
for Cleveland’s re-election, and he returned to office in 
1893. He had at once to face a great Bnancial crisis, 
largely due to the Sherman Act of 1890, which obliged 
the Sec. of the Treasury to pay notes for silver up to 
the amount of 4,600,000 ounces of silver monthlv, if 
offered, these notes to bo redeemable, on demanci, in 
gold or silver. Cleveland denounced this Act, which 
had dangerously lowered the gold reserve of the 
Treasury and the price of silver, and reformed both 
the currency and the tariff, and succeeded first in 
reducing the surplus and at last in producing a de- 
ficiency of revenue. The Sherman Act was repealed 
in 1894. 

A commercial crisis, in which numerous railway 
companies and banks failed, led to the Chicago Riots 
and a march of the unemployed on Washington. 
Abroad, the dispute between Venezuela (q.v.) and 
Britain as to boundary led to U.S. intervention, 
Olney, Sec. of State, enunciating the old Monroe 
Doctrine. Cleveland recommended a Commission, 
strongly stating that if decision was given for Venezuela 
it would be the duty of the U.S. to support her claims 
to the uttermost. He voiced the wish for a more 
adventurous foreign policy, increasing the fleet, and 
pushing on the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, 
which he wished to be non-national, the gift of America 
to the world ; at home he sought to stronjrthen Union 
control of the states. The currency was tno question 
at issue in the presidential election of 1896 ; the 
Democratic party by adhering to silver had lost many 
of its members, and the gold standard Republicans 
succeeded in returning M’Kinley; Sherman became 
Sec. of State, and the Republican programme of activity 
abroad and increase of protective duties was carried 
out, the ‘ Populist * party (the extreme left of the 
Democrats and bigotedly silverite) resisting step by 
step. In 1899 the gold dollar was made the unit of 
value, and the bankmg laws were reformed. 

The Cuban Question meant foreign war and 
extra-Amer. expansion (see Spanish-Ambrioan War). 
M*Kinlev was fortunate in the fact that the gold 
mines of Alaska were discovered at this time, and in 
the new methods of mining by means of which gold 
became plentiful, and in the new commercial and 
agricultural prosperity which put an end to labour 
unrest; the exploitation of the non-political poor 
remains, the multi-millionaire, a characteristic of 
Amer. life. The great oil, railway, and banking trusts 
were buUt up at this time, and combinations of 
oapitaliite began to control production. 
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The Democrats opposed M‘Kinl6y in 1900, and used 
as electioneering material the old silver question, the 
new trusts, and what they called the new * imperialism,’ 
but they were divided, and the Republicans again won, 
M'Kinley, however, was assassinated in 1901, and Vice- 
Pres. Roosevelt succeeded. Roosevelt continued the 
imjMrialistic policy, asserting in 1904 the right of the 
U.S. to ‘ international police power ’ in the W. hemi* 
^here, and establishing U.S. control over San Domingo. 
He also participated with European Powers in inter- 
ference in E. politics. His groat aim, however, was 
international peace. He acquired from a Fr. company 
the right to construct the Panama Canal, and crushed 
the resistance of Colombia by aiding the republic of 
Panama to obtain its independence ( 1903). The canal, 
guaranteed neutral, was commenced in 1907. Roose- 
velt ledslatod against capitalistic combinations, and 
exposed Civil Service frauds, and yet kept hifl popu- 
larity with Republicans, while he won over Democrats. 
The result was his enormous majority in 1904. Ho 
afterwards lost Republican confidence, especially after 
the fall of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. (1907), although 
he showed mat energy in the alarming financial panic. 
Reform of the tariff and many extreme Radical 
measures were on the Democratic programme of 1908, 
but the Republicans returned Taft by a large majority. 
Roosevelt’s influence, however, had brought about 
the formation of a party of ‘ ProCTOssivo ’ Republicans, 
a fact which greatly weakened Taft. He was suc- 
ceeded in March 1913 by Woodrow Wilson (Demo- 
cratic). Taft’s administration was marked by con- 
ferences at Ottawa (1910) and Washington (1911) of 
U.S. and Canada to discuss reciprocity in trade. The 
Arbitration Treaty with Britain desire by Cleveland 
was made in 1911, but has since been considerably 
modified. The chief events of 1911 were the dissolu- 
tion of the Standard Oil and Amer. Tobacco Companies, 
and the bringing of a suit against the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration Co. 

Government. — The main portion of he republic 
consists of a federal district and 48 states. They were 
added to the original 13 in the following order: 
District of Columbia (1790^91), Vermont (1791), 
Kentucky (1792), Tennessee (1796), Ohio (1803), 
Louisiana (1812), Indiana (1816), Mississippi (1817), 
Illinois (1818), Alabama (1819), Maine (1820), Missouri 
(1821), Arkansas (1836), Michigan (1937), Florida 
(1846), Texas (1846), Iowa (1846), Wisconsin (1848), 
California (1860), Minnesota (1868; territory, 1849), 
Oregon (1869; territory, I860), Kansas (1861; terri- 
tory, 1864), West Virginia (1803), Nevada (1864; 
territory, 1861), Nebraska (1867 ; territory, 1864), 
Colorado (1876; territory, 1861), Dakota, N. and 
S. (1889; territory, 1861), Washington (1889; 
territory, 1863), Montana (1889 ; territory, 1864), 
Idaho (1890; territory, 1863), Wyoming (1890; 
territory, 1868), Utah (1896 ; territory, 1860), Okla- 
homa including Indian Territory (federal state, 
1907), Arizona (1912), New Mexico (1912). The con- 
stitution of 1787, with 16 amendments, is in force. 
By it, executive, legislative, and judicial bodies were 
instituted. Executive power lies with a President, 
chosen for 4 years by votes of electors appointed by 
direct vote of citizens of each state; the number of 
electors equals the number of senators and repro- 
sentiitives which each state is entitled to return to 
Congress (this depending on the population). The 
Pres., elected in Nov. of every 4th year, enters office 
on Mar. 4 following ; he may veto any bill pa^^d 
by less than two-thirds majority in both houses of 
Congress, and is oommander-in-chief of army, navy, 
and federal militia. The President’s salary is ^6,000, 
and $26,000 for expenses. On his death the Vioe- 
I^es. succeeds for remainder of term. The legislative 
power lies with Congress, which consists of a Senate 
(two members from each state, chosen by the state 
i legislatures for 6 years) and House of Representatives 
I (elected for 2 years ; the electoral unit is about 174,000). 

The salary of senators and representatives is $7600 
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yearly, with iravolling oxpensoB of 20 cents per mile. 
The Supreme Court, appointed by the constitution of 
1787, oonsists of a Chief Justice and 8 justices appointed 
by the Pres, with advice and consent of the Senate, 
to hold office during good behaviour. There are 33 
Circuit judges, and 91 judges of District Courts. Each 
state has a governor, senate, and house of representatives. 
There arc 10 women-suffrage states — Wyoming (1869), 
Colorado (1893), Idaho (1896), Utah (1896), Washington 
(1910), California (1912), Arizona (1912), Kansas (1912), 
Oregon (1912), and Illinois (1913). In Iowa and 
Louisiana women have a tax-paying suffrage, while in 
New York, Delaware, Michigan, and Montana they have 
both tax-paying and school suffrage ; 17 other states 
have school suffraTO. Each state has sovereign power 
over its own local oodios, and the counties (parisnes in 
Louisiana) into which the S. and W. states are divided 
have usually independent control of local affairs ; the 
counties are divided into townships or ‘ precincts.* 
Counties are to be found in the N., but there the local 
unit is usually the township or municipality. The 
townships are symmetrical in size — about 6 sq. miles 
in area ; their officers are known as trustees or super- 
visors ; the school district is not always coinci- 
dent with the township. Boroughs appear only in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont; the town 
of Now England has town meeting and board (‘ select 
men ’), of whom chief officers are the * moderator * 
and town clerk ; these towns are rapidly becoming 
split up for local government into ‘ urban centres.’ 
Democratic opposition to ward representation was 
strong at Boston as it is at Now York ; numerous 
cities have recently adopted Commission Government, 
a system by which local government is scientifically 
simplified. 

Law. — The law of U.S.A. is English in origin and 
nearly all technical terms and forms of procedure ; 
Eng. decisions are quoted, and Eng. legislation is some- 
times copied, e.g. Lord CampbeU’s Act and the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act. Each state has its own laws, 
out certain subjects, e.g. disputes between states and 
residents of different states and offences against the 
coinage and the revenue laws, are dealt with by the 
federal courts. Progress in America has boon princip- 
ally in the direction of sweeping away complexities of 
the Eng. land laws and removing the disabilities of 
women. No state gives preference to males over 
females or to eldest sons. The landlord’s right of dis- 
traint has been abolished in many states ; and other 
states never recognised it. The entailing of land is 
made impossible in some states. Generally a wife is 
in the position of a spinster as regards property, and 
nearly everywhere a married woman has full power 
of contract. 

Criminal law was always milder than in Britain. 
Some of the states have abolished capital pumshment, 
and America was long before England in allowing 
criminal appeal. The criminal law of the U.S. and of 
most of the states has been codified, and there are 
several state civil codes. 

Literature. — With the settlement of the Puritans 
there came into existence a class of lit. suited to their 
peculiar needs, and the earliest example was The Bay 
realm Book (1640), supposed to have been the first 
book printed in America. In another class was 
Mathers Magnolia Christi Americana, or The Ecclesi- 
aetical History of New England from Us First Planting 
in ihe Year 1620^ unto the Year of our Lord 1698 (1702). 
During the XVIII. cent, there was a moderate amount 
of*fiction and minor verse, now mostly forgotten ; but 
it may be noted that the national hymn, Hatl, Columbia, 
was written by Joseph Hopkinson in 1798 ; and the 
earliest Amer. play, Thomas Godfrey’s tragedy. The 
Prince of Parthia, was produced at Philadelphia in 
1767. Not until the early part of the XIX cent, did 
America begin to develop a lit. of her own. Two 
examples of this new development are Washington 
Irving’s Sketch Book (1819) and James Fenimore 
Cooper’s The Spy (1821). To this period also belongs 


the poetry of William Cullen Bryant — Thanatopsie 
(1807) and Poems (1832) — the prose and verso of 
Nathaniel Parker Willis (1^6-67), and the poetry 
and tales of Edqab Allan Poe (1809-49). The 
later writings both of Irving and Cooper added 
to their fame. Poo’s short stories have never been 
surpEkssed in their kind, and his poems have secured 
a lasting place in lit. 

Amer. romanticism was developed in the poetry 
of Henby Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-82), 
and the New England stories of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (1804-64). Longfellow, whose first volume 
of verse. Voices of (he Night, appeared in 1839, later 
produced lengthy poems upon national subjects 
{Hiawatha, Evangeline, The Courtship ^ Miles Standish), 
Another writer of influence was the IranBcendentalist, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-82), whose first book. 
Nature, was published in 1836. Walt Whitman 
(1819-92), author of Leaves of Crass (1855), is perhaps 
the most dominant figure in XIX. -cent. Amer. lit., 
and, though his formlessness repels many readers, his 
optimism has largely influenced thought. 

Other writers are John Greenleaf Whittier, the 
Quaker poet (1807-92) ; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
author of the ‘Breakfast Table* Series (1809-94); 
James Russell Lowell (1819-91); Henry David 
Thoreau, nature-writer (1817-62) ; Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
(1811-96), author of Uncle Tom's Cabin; Francis 
Bret Harte, novelist and poet (1839-1902) ; Col. 
John Hay, author of Pike Country Ballads (1838-1906) ; 
and the great Amer. humorist, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens (‘ Mark Twain ’) (1835-1910). 

Amor, writers of history have been : George Ban- 
croft (1800-91), author of History of the United States ; 
William Hicklin^ Prescott (1796-1859), author of 
Conquest of Mexico, Conquest of Peru, Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; and John Lothrop Motley (1814-77), author 
of Rise of the Dutch Republic, 

Bates, Amer, Lit, (1898) ; Brownell, Amer. Prose 
Masters (1910); Stedman, Poets of America (1885); 
Wendell, A Literary History of America (1901) ; Trent, 
History of Amer, Lit, (1903). 

Finemce. — The revenue in 1912 was c, $691,778,000, 
the expenditure, $654,554,000 ; the Public Debt 
amounted to $1,027,575,000 in 1912. 

Army and Navy. — $94,210,000 was appropriated 
to the U.S. army and military schools for year 1911-12, 
but nearly twice that was spent; $120,000,000 was 
spent on the navy. The services are recruited by 
voluntary enlistment ; the army, which may not 
number over 100,000, was composed in 1911 of 4281 
officers, 73,454 men, while the Philippine Scouts 
amounted to 179 officers, 5401 men, and the State 
Militias mustered about 85,000. Besides 29 battle- 
ships, 16 armoured cruisers, and 19 protected cruisers 
(a large number on the now Dreadnought plan), 
torpedo-boat destroyers are being built at the rate 
of 20 per annum, and 20 submarines have already 
been constructed. In warship tonnage the U.S., it 
is estimated, comes next to Britain. A school for 
officers of U.S. navy was founded at Annapolis, 
1845. The ages of candidates range from 16 to 20. 
The course lasts for four years, following two years’ 
experience at sea. Little interest is taken in airships, 
although in 1912 Congress appropriated $125,000 lor 
military aviation. 

The National Parks of the U.S. have been formed 
by Congress with the idea of preserving remarkable 
natural sites for public use. The first and largest, 
Yellowstone Park, formed from Wyoming, Montana, 
and Idaho in 1872, is 2, 142,720 acres in extent. Others 
of ^eat size are Glacier in Montana, Yosemite, Sequoia, 
and General Grant (California), Mt. Ranier (Wash- 
ington), Crater Lake (Oregon). 

About 38 % of the population is actively employed ; 
of this class nearly 40 % are engaged in agrioulture, 
fishing, and mining, 22} in manufacturing andmeoham- 
oal industries, over 19 in domestic service, over 14 in 
trade and commerce. Over 26 % are gathera4 in 
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tho 159 town! with more than 25,000 inhabitants. 
The oapital is Washington. New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia are the largest cities, having in 1910 
populations of 4,767,000, 2,186,000, and 1,649,000 
respectively. The next in order of population are St. 
Louis (687,000), Boston (670,000), Cleveland (661,000), 
Baltimore (658,000), Pittsburg (534,000), Detroit 

(460.000) , Buffalo (424,000), San Francisco (417,000), 
Milwaukee (374,000), Cincinnati (364,000), Newark 

(347.000) , New Orleans (339,000), Washington (331,000), 
Los Angeles (319,000), and Minneapolis (301,000). 
Jersey City, Kansas City, Seattle, Indianapolis, 
Providence, Louisville, Rochester, St. Paul, Denver, 
and Portland (Ore.) have all a population over 200,000 ; 
Columbus, Toledo, Atlanta, Oakland, Worcester, 
Syracuse, New Haven, Birmingham, Memphis, 
Scranton, Richmond, Paterson, Omaha, Fall River, 
Dayton, Grand Rapids, Nashville, Lowell, Cambridge, 
Spokane, Bridgeport, and Albany contain over 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Railways. — The densely populated states have a 
network of convenient railway communications, being 
rapidly extended ; in 1910 about 240,000 miles were 
worked. The chief lines are the New York Central, 
the Atlantic Coast Line, the Chica^, Burlington, and 
Quincy, the Pennsylvania, the Pacific Lines, the 
Southern, the Illinois Central, and the Rock Island. 

Water Communloation. — There is an enormous 
amount of water traffic on the Great Lakes (which 
have one-third of whole shipping trade of country) 
and on the canals connected with them — Sault Ste 
Marie, Erie, Hudson R., Hudson and St. Lawrence, 
Ohio to Susquehanna, and Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi, etc., with total length of about 4000 miles. 
The Mississippi - Missouri system has one-sixth ot 
total traffic, and is navigable for nearly 14,000 miles. 
The streams flowing into the Atlantic are navigable 
for over 6000 miles, those flowing into the Gulf for 
over 6000 miles, and those flowing into the Pacific for 
nearly 2000 miles. The length of public roads was in 
1909 2,199,000 miles. 

Resources and Industries. — The products of U.S. A. 
are so varied that the nation might easily be self- 
supporting and yet enjoy the luxuries of life. Agri- 
culture is still of chief importance, but the importance 
of industries is multiplied every few years. Of a total 
of about 6,340,000 farms, some 46 % are (1910) between 
100 and 500 acres, 26 between 60 and 100, 20 between 
20 and 50, the bulk of the remainder still smaller. Of 
the country E. of 98® long, nearly two-thirds is under 
crop — the N. districts producing crops of the ordinary 
grains and green crops, the centre maize and tobacco, 
the S. cotton, with rice and sugar-cane in much smaller 
proportion. The chief grain crops are wheat and oats, 
the former covering an area of about 49,000,000 acres, 
the second over 36,000,000 acres ; barley, flax, rve, 
buckwheat, and rice are also important crops. The 
chief wheat-growing states are Minnesota, Kansas, 
N. and S. Dakota, California, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Illinois, Texas, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Indiana, and Ohio. Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio chiefly grow the 
variety known as maize, the specialty of the U.S. 
The oats area is in the N.E. The grain surplus for 
export in 1910-11 was valued at $22,000,000, that of 
wheat flour, $49,000,000 ; this amounts to 38 % of the 
surplus supply of all the exporting countries in the 
wond, and double that of the next in order, Russia. 

In 1910 the U.S. produced 60 % of the cotton of the 
world. The great cotton states are Texas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Bahama, N. and S. Carolina, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, the most valuable area being the islands 
along the coast of 6. Carolina, the long-stapled Sea 
Island fibre of which is very valuable. The area under 
cotton is over 28,000,000 acres; IJ million acres 
were under tobacco in 1910, and the crop was over 
984,000,000 lb. The chief tobacco states are Virginia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, N. Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Sogar-oanc is grown in X^ouisiana, Texas, and Florida ; 
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the area has been greatly restricted since the abolition 
of slavery, the place of the cane product being taken 
by the beet-sugar of Nebraska, Kansas, New Jersey, 
Illinois, California, Colorado, and Utah ; by the mamo 
sugar of Vermont, New Hampshire, and other N.E. 
states ; and by the sorghum sugar of Kansas. Sorghum 
is also grown for feeding cattle. In 1910, 723,000 acres 
were under rice ; this is chiefly in S. Carolina, but 
rice is produced in N. Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
and Louisiania. 

Hops are grown in New York, Wisconsin, Wasbin^n, 
Oregon, and California ; hemp, flax, and jute in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and ftlissouri ; flax for seed in Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri ; the vine 
in California, Now York, Ohio, and Missouri, but 
chiefly in California ; apples, peaches, plums, pears, and 
other fruits of N. Europe in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
The cultivation of many tropical and subtropical 
fruits is carried on in California and several S. states, 
W. of 98® long, stock is widely reared, tho climate, soil, 
and grasses being specially suitable ; crops produced 
are chiefly for feoffing. The area of tne ranching 
districts is estimated at over 1,350,000 miles, the 
value of tho stock at nearly £640,000,000 ; Iowa comes 
first, Texas second in value of production. Cows are 
most plentiful in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Now York, 
and Ohio, where there is considerable production of 
butter and cheese. 

About 25 % of the U.S. is still imder timber, but 
reckless clearing led to tho Weciks Law of 1911, which 
aims at forest reservation and nationalisation. Tho 
largest tract (over 350,000,000 acres) is on the Atlantic 
side ; the other groat districts (each about 50,000,000 
acres) are the Pacific coast, the Rocky Mountains, and 
the central W. states ; varieties are pine (including 
redwood sequoia and giant big-trees), cedar, laurel, oak, 
and aspen in the W. ; cactus, yuccas, mesquites, 
creosote bush, and sage brush in W. plateau ; in the 
E., ordinary European trees, hemlock, cedar, cypress 
and hickory, chestnut oak and dyer’s oak, valuable 
for tanning and dyeing purposes. 

The salmon fishing of tho W., the fishery of Great 
Bank of Newfoundland, and whale and seal fishing are 
valuable. 

About two-thirds of the world’s petroleum is produced 
in tho U.S., which is very rich in all sorts of minerals. 
It was chief gold country until distanced by tho Trans- 
vaal in 1898. Over $96,000,000 in value of gold was 
produced in 1911, over $30,900,000 silver; copper 
$142,000,000, load $30,000,000, zino $25,000,000, 
aluminium $7,000,000, white lead $18,000,000. 
Pig-iron is valued at $419,000,000, bituminous coal 
at $405,000,000, anthracite at $149,000,000, coke at 
$90,000,000. Brick -clay, salt, phosphates, limestone 
(for flux), gypsum, quicksilver, and pyrites are also 
found in large quantities. It is considered that the 
high protective duties have caused tho sudden growth 
in importance of U.S. manufactures in N.E., espociolly 
in states of New York and Pennsylvania ; while the 
cotton factories of S. are obtaining great success ; 
in cottons the U.S. is second to Great Britain, but the 
industry is chiefly carried on in tho N.E. states. 
Woollens, silks, leather, clothing, and iron and steel 
goods of all kinds are manufactured. 

Commerce. — Tho loading exports are raw cotton, 
broad-stuils, moat, and dairy products, iron and steel ore 
and goods, mineral oils, wood and its manufactures, 
copper, tobacco, and leather ; but many other exports 
are of value. The chief imports are sugar, coffee, 
chemicals, manufactured goods. 

Interstate Commerce is trade between members 
of different states, which, according to an article 
of the constitution, is under federal control. An 
Act called the 1. 0. Act was passed by Congress in 
1887 for tho regulation of trade between the states 
when carried on entirely or in part by rail ; accord- 
ing to this Act, all common carriers engaged in inter- 
state traffic are liable to regulation, and their charges 
must not be excessive ; while preferences, rebates, 
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special rates, oto., are expressly forbidden. By this 
Act also an /. C, Commission was established ; this 
consists of seven (originally five) members, who are 
nominated by the Pres, and are authorised to prose- 
cute any one who violates the provisions of the Act, 
and to obtain all necessary information from the 
carriers ; the commissioners are also empowered by 
the Act of 1906 to fix the rates of carriage when unjust 
charges are complained of. 1. C. is considered to 
begin with the actual motion of the goods from one 
state to another. Before the year 1868 the imported 
goods were taxable only after the distribution or sale 
of the original oases in which they were delivered ; 
but in that year it was decided that the state’s power 
of taxation should begin with the delivery of the goods 
at their destination. 

Judson, Law of Interstate Commerce (1905). 

Education is free and compulsory from 6 to 14 in most 
states, and in all there are public elementary schools ; 
in some, free education for those over 14 is provided. 
Where the state makes insufficient provision for educa- 
tion in any grade, the Union makes grants of land 
appropriated for that purpose ; co-education is a great 
feature. The secondary schools are noted for excel- 
lence ; univ’a wore established in the old colonial days, 
and the present bodies are excellently endowed. 

Religion. — As far as exact details have been obtained, 
three-fifths of the population is Prot., the chief 
sects being Methodist and Baptist ; Lutherans and 
Presbyterians (much less widely spread) following. 
The remaining two-fifths is nearly all K.C. Pop. (1910) 
91,972,266. 

Garner and Lodge, History of the United States 
(1906) ; Andrews, History of the U,S. (1895) ; Fiake, 
The Amer. Revolution (1891) ; Lamed, Literature of 
American History (1902). 

UNITS, PHYSICAL.— The magnitude of any 
measurable quantity is always expressed in terms of 
some definite quantity of the same kind, known 
as a unitt and the expression gives the number of times 
the unit is contained in the given quantity. The pure 
number so used is termed the numeric of the quantity. 
In the physical world we have to deal with three 
essentially different kinds of quantity, viz. length, 
mass, time. Each is independent of the other two, 
but any other physical quantity can bo expressed in 
terms of one or more of them. Hence the units of 
these quantities are termed fundamental^ while the 
unit of any other quantity expressed in terms of them is 
known as a derived unit. For example, a point moving 
uniformly over 10 centimetres in 2 seconds is said to 
have a velocity of 6 centimetres per second, and 1 
centimetre per second is therefore a derived unit of 
velocity. This introduces the idea of dimensions in 
units. Thus the unit of area is the square of the unit 
of length, and the unit of volume is its cube. If L 
is the unit of length, the units of area and volume can 
be represented by L“ and L* respectively. Or, wo may 
say tnat area is of two, and volume of throe, dimen- 
sions in length. Since the unit of velocity is a length 
divided by a time, it can bo said to be of one dimen- 
sion in length and minus one (~ 1) dimension in time, 

i.e. LT“' ^or Similarly, acceleration is LT“* 

(or force MLT-*, energy ML‘T-», and' so 

on. With regard to the choice of three quantities which 
shall serve as units of length, mass, and time respectively, 
we have chiefly to oonsider their convenience. But it is 
obvious that any standard must satisfy two oonditions : 

(1) that the quantity chosen must be of unvarying value ; 

(2) that its direct comparison with other quantities 
of the same kind is practicable at all times and places. 
In most scientific work the centimetre is chosen as 
the unit of length, the gramme as the unit of mass, 
and the second as the unit of time, and these form 
the oentimetre-gramme-second, or C.O.S., system of 
units. The oeutimetre is one-hundredth part of 


the metre, which is defined as the length of a platinum 
bar, preserved in Paris, when it is at a temperature of 
0** C. Originally the metre was intended to be one 
ten-millionth part of the distance from the North Pole 
to the Equator along the meridian through Paris. 
Later geodetic measurements have shown that the 
metre is not exactly this length, but the standard 
remains the same and the measurements referred to are 
expressed in terms of it. The gramme is one-thousandth 
part of the mass of platinum known as the * Kilo- 
gramme des Archives,^ which was intended to reme- 
sent the mass of 1 cubic decimetre of water at 4° 0. 
The second is the moan solar second, of which there are 
86,400 in each mean solar day. It will be seen that 
none of these units are natural constants : all are 
arbitrary. It has been found possible, however, to find 
the length of the standard metro with OTcat accuracy in 
terms of the wave-length of cadmium light, and this is 
as constant as any known quantity. The mean solar 
second is by no means an invariable interval of time, 
for the rate of the earth’s axial rotation must be slowly 
changing so as to lengthen the second. It is, however, 
sufliciently constant tor all practical purposes over long 
periods of time. For the definitions of British units 
see Weights and Measures. 

Everett, Units and Physical Constants, 

Units, Dimensions ol, powers in which fundamental 
units of length, mass, and time are involved in any 
unit of a physical quantity. The unit of area in- 
volves the product of two lengths ; its dimensions are 
therefore 2 in length, 0 in mass, 0 in time — written 
[L*M®T®J. Din^ensionsof other physical quantities are : 
Volume [L*M®T®]; velocity [L^M®T“^]; acceleration 
[L’M®T~®] ; force [L'M^T***] ; work or energy [L*M'T“*] ; 
momentum [L'M^T~^]. Two systems of units — the 
Eng. foot, pound, and second "(F.P.S. system) ; the 
Continental centimetre, gramme, and second (C.G.S. 
system). 

UNIVALVE MOLLUSCS, see GASTEROPODA. 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGES, the only apnroxi- 
mately universal language there has ever been is Latin, 
the common educated and learned speech of Rom. 
and mediaeval times. It was partly replaced by 
French for diplomatic and literary purposes. Nearest 
approach to-day is English for commercial and mari- 
time use. From end of XVIII. cent, onwards efforts 
have been made to found an artificial universal language. 
Two chief attempts are Volayuky by M. Schleyer (1886), 
from Romanic and Germanic roots, rather like shortened 
English. Esperanto has been most successful. In- 
vented, 1887, by Dr. Zamenhof, mainly Romanic, but 
also from Slav, Germanic, and Hellenic roots; has 
alphabet of 28 letters ; simple to pronounce and 
construct. It is widely prevalent, with about 1900 
groups for propagation and several journals, e.g. 
British Esperantist. Its practical use to universal 
extent has yet to be shown. 

UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Amer. relidous 
denomination, founded 1774 ; has c. 1000 churohes ; 
principal doctrine is that good will ultimately triumph 
over evil, hence Universalists believe in the final 
salvation of all men ; term * Universalist ’ applied 
not only to members of the denomination but to 
Christians holding similar views, i.e. modern liberal 
religious thinkers and some in early Church, e.g. 
Origon. 

UNIVERSITIES. — The four great mother-uni vei- 
sities of Europe— Bolopna, Paris, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge — came into existence all about the same time, 
c. 1200. The XIII. cent, sprinkled the Romance 
countries with u’s. The XlV, cent, witnessed the 
uprising of the old Teutonic u’s. In the XV. cent, 
came Scotland’s turn. In the XVI. the Reformation 
was responsible for a fresh crop of u’s in Northern 
Europe. In the XVII. North America entered the u. 
field and set burning the Colonial torch of learning. 
The XVIII. cent, was one of stagnation for most u’s 
and of extinction for many. The XIX. cent, began 
with the great Ger. revival, continued with Brit. 
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Colonial itotivity, and ended with V, Extension in 
many Erections, particularly to women and to working- 
men. The XX. cent, opened with a great civic u. 
outbonrt in England and the promise of u. reform and 
expansion in many quarters. 

Of the mediffival u. little need be said hero. Feudal- 
ism, the Church, the Crusades, travel, commerce, had 
widened men's learning and horizon. The Trade Guild 
must have suggested to scholars the advisability of 
forming guilds of their own. Masters and pupil could 
derive mutual profit and protection, associated in 
corporate life. Papal Bull or Imperial Charter gave 
them a legal footing as u’s. Theology, Jurisprudenco, 
Medicine, were thoir chief studies. The Univeraitas 
offered not an all-embracing curriculum, but world- 
wide citizenship. Each Studium Oenerale was a little 
cosmopolitan city, nurturing students of many lands, 
grouped accordingly for administrative purposes in so 
many * nations.* Lat. was the academic tongue of 
all. Students and masters lived together monastic- 
cushion in boarding-houses. As numbers grew, this 
system became difiioult to maintain, and was aoandonod, 
save at Oxford and Cambridge, where the coil’s not 
only survived as residences, but encroached on the u’s* 
teaching domain. Thus the historic Eng. u’s have 
attainea unique social, if not intellectual, distinction. 
Other survivals of modissval organisation and customs 
are to be foimd in most old u’s. 

British Universities. — England. — Oxford and 
Cambridge U’s originated in XII. or early XIII. cent., 
in two little country places, some 70 miles apart. For 
over 600 years these were the only u’s in England. In 
France, however, u’s were founded at Caen (1436) and 
Bordeaux (1442) imder the Eng. regime. Oxford and 
Cambridge {qq-v.) enjoyed a monopoly for over 600 
years. Proposals to eatabliah u’s in the North of 
England and Wales during the Commonwealth proved 
abortive. Durham, England’s third u., was not 
founded till 1832. The U. of London followed in 1836. 
Durham copied the older u’s, but London marked a new 
departure, being a purely examining and degreo-cori- 
ferring body, doing no teaching or research. Aspiring 
to imperial scope, London U. throw open its examina- 
tions and degrees to all comers. Residence was not 
required. Tliis arrangement was largely due to 
scarcity of u’s in England and (k)lonie8, expensivenesa 
and conservatism of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
disabibties under which Nonconformists laboured as 
regards u. titles (only removed by TJ. Tests Act, 1871). 
London early recognised the importance of modern 
subjects (science, etc.), and was first to grant degrees 
to women (1878). 

During Queen Victoria’s reign only two Eng. u’s 
were founded — the Victoria U. (1880 ; dissolved 1903), 
a federal non-teaching u., which conferred degrees on 
students prepared by constituent coil’s in Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds. Birmingham (1900) was the 
first modem City U. in England — the precursor of 
Live^ool (1903), Manchester (1903), ikeds (1904), 
Sheffield (1905), Bristol (1909), and more to follow. It 
was the first Eng. Single-College, Teaching, ‘ Day ’ U. 
following Scot, and continental patterns. The new 
city u’s, tokens of a municipal and national awakening, 
all teach, all promote research, all give Science, Pure 
and Applied, place of honour in their classrooms and 

S r to combine idealism with industrialism. Their 
vontf 'ooinoiding with the partial conversion of the 
Examining U. of London into a true teaching u. (1900); 
marks a new era of untold promise in Brit. u. history. 

Wales. — National not municipal Moirations called 
into being the federal U. of Wales (1893^ an examining 
body suTOrimposed on coil’s at Aberystwyth, Bangor, 
and Cardiff. • 


ScOTLAKD. — ^In the XV. cent. Scotland established 
three n’s — St Andrews (1411), Glasgow (1453), and 
Aberdeen (Ki^’s ColL, 1494). The Reformation added 
two more — Edinbu^h (1582) and Marischal CJoll., 
Aberdeen (1593). Edinburgh, the *Tounis College,* 
was a municipal enterprise, anticipating modem city 
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u’s. Un^e the Early Eng. n*8, the Scot, u’s were 
founded in the largest towns. Political and financial 
reasons caused the adoption of continental models, 
instead of the Oxford and Cambridge collegiate 
system. In 1860 the two Aberdeen coil’s amalgamated. 
Despite this decrease and the recent ’ epidemic * of u*8 
in England, the proportion of u’s to population is still 
three tiroes as ^eat in Scotland as in England, and 
Scotland is to-day better provided with u’s — quantity, 
quality, and availability combined — than any other 
part of the empire. 

Ieeland. — In Ireland and Canada racial and re- 
limous quarrels have affected u. development. The U. 
of Dublin (foimded 1591, largely on Cambridge models, 
with Trinity as its only coll.) left CiJatholios and Dis- 
senters unprovided for. Hence Queen's U, was 
established (1850) to examine and confer degrees on 
students of coil’s at Belfast, Cork, and Galway. The 
Catholic U., started in 1854, never got a charter. In 
1880 Queen’s U. was replaced by the Royal U. of 
Ireland, another examining body, which also failed 
to satisfy the people of Ireland. The Irish U’s Act, 
1908, abolished it and set up the National U. of Ireland 
(with constituent coil’s at Cork, Galway, and Dublin) 
and Queen's U. of Belfast, a teaching u., intended 
primarily for Presbyterians and other Protestants, as 
the National U. is designed mainly for Catholics. 

Canada. — Language differehcos, disagreements of 
Catholics and Protestants, rivalries of Prot. sects, the 
Dominion’s vast area, the absence of any Federal 
(national) authority in educational matters, and the 
conception (imported from England) of a u. as an 
examining institution as distinguished from the 
teaching institution, viz. the College, all combined to 
scatter broadcast throughout Canada degree-conferring 
bodies, many of which wore — ^and are — unworthy of 
the name ‘University.* CJanada has a score of so- 
called u’s, located as follows : Ontario ; Toronto 
(with Trinity U. and Victoria U. affiliated). Queen's 
(Kingston), M'Masier (Toronto), Ottawa, Western 
(London). Quebec : M'Oill (Montreal), Laval 
(Quebec and Montreal), U. of Bish^'s College (Lennox- 
ville). Nova Scotia : Dalhousie (Halifax), King's 
College (Windsor), Acadia (Wolfville), St. Francis 
Xavier (Antigonish). New Brunswick ; New Bruns- 
wick (Fredericton), Mount Allison (Sackville). 
Western Provinces (all XX.-cent. creations) : U’s of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, British Columbia. 
These include 4 Anglican u’s, 3 R.C., 2 Baptist, 2 
Methodist, 1 Presbyterian ; 7 unscctarian Provincial 
{i.e. State) u’s (Toronto, New Brunswick, Dalhousie, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, British Columbia; 
some teaching, some only examining ; mostly with 
affiliated denominational coil’s) ; and M‘Gill (In- 
dependent ; unsectarian but Prot. in atmosphere). 
The greatest Canadian u’s are Toronto, M'Qill, Dal- 
housie, Queen's (Presbyterian), and Laval (Fr. R.C.). 
The oldest u. is King's College (N.S.), chartered 1802 ; 
the youngest, British Columbia, instituted 1912. New- 
foundland has no u. as yet. 

Australia. — Each State of the CJommonwealth now 
has one and only one u. The three oldest and biggest 
bear names of cities — Sydney (founded 1860), Mel- 
bourne (1853), Adelaide (1876) ; the three youngest are 
called after States — Tasmania (1890), Queensland 
(1909), Western Australia (1911). All are teaching u’s, 
centralised, State-endowed, non-sectarian (some have 
denominational residential coil’s attached), following 
continental. Soot., or modem Eng. patterns, rather 
than Oxford and Cambridge residential collegiate 
system. Sydney and Melbourne have large teaching 
staffs, and have made names for themselves in the u. 
world Tasmania (191,000 inhabitants) has one u. ; 
so has New South Wales (1,650,(X)0 inhabitants) — a 
remarkable distribution. 

New Zealand. — The National U. of New Zealand 
is the sole degree-conferring body in that country. It 
has affiliated coil’s in North and South Islands, includ- 
ing the U. of Otago, which suspended its degree-confer* 
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ring powers when the U. of New Zealand was founded 
(1870), provided the latter remained a purely examining 
and not a teaching body. 

South Africa. — The Union of S. Afrioa has also 
only one u. — an examining board— the U. of the 
Com of Good Hopt (foundM 1873). Seven or eight 
coU*8 in the various provinoes prepare students for its 
examinations. The foundation of a National Ontral 
Teaching U. of South Afrioa at Groote Sohunr (near 
Ope Town) is advocated, and large bequests have 
already been received (1913). 

India. — Three examining n*8 were founded in 1867 
in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madratt ; Punjab (Lahore, 
1883) and Allahabad (1887) belong to the same type. 
Under this system Cram reigned supreme in India, non- 
descript affiliated institutions multiplied amazingly, 
and Higher Education was almost synonymous with 
Examination. The Indian U. Act (1904) permitted 
the u’s to assume teaching functions and promote 
research — permission which is slowly being taken 
advantage of. A teaching U. at Dacca was authorised 
(1912), and U’s at Benares, Aligarh, and U. of Burma 
at Rangoon are projected. Higher u. ideals seem at 
last to be gaining nound in India. 

China.. — A U. of Hong Kong was opened in 1912. 

Malta. — The oldest u. in the Empire outside the 
Brit. Isles is the U. of Malta (1769), dating from before 
Brit, occupation. 

United Statee. — North America has c. 1000 degree- 
conferring institutions calling themselves u*a or coil’s 
(Amer. * colleges ' are usually a transition stage be- 
tween school and u. : pupils aged 17-21). Of these, 
some are great homes of learning, but many are utterly 
unworthy of their name. The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching is now sifting true 
from pseudo-u’s. Harvard, America’s doyen u., dates 
from J636; William and Mary, 1693; Yale, 1701; 
Princcim., 1746. Unlike Eng. u’s, Amer. u’s pro- 
gressed rapidly in XVIll. cent. They helped to found 
the Republic — ‘ the Olleges united the Colonies.* 
State u’s wore established c. 1800 onwards ; an 
ordinance of 1787 provided land-grants for u. purposes 
in N.W. Territory. The Morrill Act (1862) gave 
30,000 acres for higher education to each State for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress. An 
influx of Gor. scholars (c, 1848) and Paris Exhibition 
(1873) also quickened the u. movement in America. 
By 1907 there were 39 State u’s— democratic institu- 
tions, State- controlled. State-maintained. Private u’s 
and coil’s are mostly denominational, some aristocratic. 
Co-education is almost universal. Official statistics 
(1910) show over 600 u’s and coil’s, c. 80 % being 
private. States and individuals alike show extra- 
ordinary generosity towards u. education. Noted u’s, 
besides aforementioned, are : Boston, Brown (R.I.), 
Chicago, Columbia (N.Y.), Cornell, Johns Hopkins (q.v.), 
Leland Standford Jr., New York, North Western (III.), 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse (N.Y.), Western Reserve (Ohio) ; 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Virginia, Wis- 
consin (State u’s). U. of State of New York is purely 
administrative and non-teaching. Absence of Federal 
authority has hitlierto prevented a National U. being 
established. Several u’s provide for coloured students. 
e.g. Howard U. (District of Columbia). — PmLippiNiis : 
St, Thomas U, (Manila). 

Germany has 21 u’s, viz. Heidelberg (founded 1385), 
Leipzig ( 1409), Rostock ( 1419), Greifswald ( 1456), Freiburg 
(1467), Tubingen (1477), Marburg (1627), Kdnigsberg 
0644), Jena (1558), Wurzburg (1682), Giessen (1607), 
Strassburg and 1872), Kiel (1666), Halle (1694), 
Breslau (1702, 1811), QCttingen (1737), Erlangen (1743), 
MUnster {IISO), Berlin (1809), Bonn (1818), Munich 
(1826). Germany started later in the u. race than 
Italy, Franco, and England. The Renaissanoo was 
responsible for the XIV.-XV. cent, u’s ; Reformation 
end Counter-Reformation account for those of XVI.- 
XVII. cent’s. Hallo was Germany’s first modem u. 
Nopoloon’s wars wiped out almost a score of Ger. 


u’s. Berlin U. marked the dawn of a new era, represent- 
ing Prussia’s determination to counterbalance military 
and territorial losses by intellectual conquests. In 
XIX. cent., Germany, so oaokward in Middle Ages, out- 
stripped all rivals in u. progress. Her u’s have greatly 
promoted Germany’s national unity, international 
prestige, and industrial development. 

Ger. u’s are State mstitutions ; the examinations 
for medical degrees, for instance, are State examina- 
tions. They enjoy limited autonomy and unlimited 
intellectual independence ; Lehr- and Lern-freheit are 
u. watchwords. They are homogeneous ; and students 
migrate freely from u. to u. A spirit of research 
and scientific investigation dominates evei^ u. They 
are ‘ Day ’ u’s — teaching institutions, without resi- 
dential obligations or facilities, the unit being the 
faculty, not the ooU. This type has been reproduced 
more or less successfully in Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia. Ger. u. achievements have 
also given a great stimulus to Amer. and modem Eng. 
u’s. The biggest Ger. u’s are Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, 
Bonn. 

Austria-Hungary. — Prague is the oldest u. in 
Central Europe, the first Teutonio u. ; now a double u., 
German and Czech. Other famous u’s are Cracow 
(Polish, 1349), Vienna (1365 ; great medical school). 
These are all State-maintained, as are modem Czer- 
nowitz, Innsbruck, Graz, Lemberg ; Budapest, Kolozsvar 
(Magyar), Zagreb (Croatian). 

Nelherlaiide; — Leyden (1675) was once among most 
celobratod European u’s ; Groningen (1614), Utrecht 
(1636), are also State u’s; Amsterdam has 2 u’s, one 
municipal, one free. 

Switserland. — Bdle dates from 1460; Lausanne, 
1637 ; Geneva, 1659 ; Bern, Fribourg, Neuchdtel, Zurich 
are modem ; Swiss u’s are Cantonal. 

Soandinavia. — Upsala (1477), oldest Scandinavian 
u., was once most renowned in Europe ; Lund (1666), 
Stockholm (1878), Copenhagen (1478), Christiania 
(1811). 

Russia: — Imperial u’s of St, Petersburg (1819) and 
Moscow {Vlbb) are very largo; smaller u’s are Dorpat 
(1632), Charkow, Kazan, Kiev, Odessa, Warsaw, Saratov, 
Tomsk, Shaniaoaky (Moscow). In Finland, u. founded 
in Abo (1640) was removed to Helsingfors (1828). 

Belgium. — Louvain (1426) is a Catholic u. ; Ghent 
and Li^e (1816, 1817) are State u’s, Brussels a free u. 

France. — In XIII. cent, many coil’s (first and fore- 
most, the Sorhonne) gathered round the U, of Paris, and 
famous u’s arose at Toulouse, Montpellier, Orleans, etc. 
These and later u’s were all swept away by the Revolu- 
tion. In their place Napoleon created the U, of France 
(1808), embracing all educational institutions of the 
empire. Thus u. came to moan an administrative 
system, not a teaching institution (cf. U’s of London 
and State of New York), Independent u’s were re- 
established, 1897, faculties being grouped again in local 
u’s, instead of being attached to U. of Franco. Exist- 
ing State u’s are : Paris, Lyons, Lille, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Montpellier, Nancy, Aix-Marseille, Caen, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Besancon, Poitiers, Rennes, and Cler- 
mont ; also Algiers, There are several free ‘ Faculties ’ 
in certain towns. 

Italy in the Middle Ages was famous for its u’h. 
taking the load in many respects. Bologna (XIL cent. ) 
is perhaps the oldest European u. ; other State u’s aro 
Padua (1222), Naples (1224 ; now greatest), Genoa 
(1243), Maeerata (1290), Siena (1300), Rome (1303), Pisa 
(1343), Pavia (1361), Turin (1412), Catania (1434), 
Parma (1502), Messina (1549), Cagliari (1626), Sassari 
(1677), Modena (1678), Palermo (1779). Free u’s aro 
Perugia (1308), Ferrara (1391), Urbina (1564), Camerino 
(1727) ; Florence has an Institute of l^gher Studies. 

Spain. — SalamanSa (1243) enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion in Middle Ages. Valladolid dates from 1346 ; Bar- 
celona (1340), Saragossa (1474), Valencia (1601), 
Seville {1602), Santiago (1504), Granada (1531), Oviedo 
(1608) ; Alcala (1499) was removed to Madrid, now 
one of Europe’s largest u’s. 
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Portaffal has one il— Uoim6fa, originaUy founded 
at Lisbon (1200). 

Other European u’s are: Gebbob — Athena (1837). 
Rumania — Buchareat (1864), Jassy (1860). Bulgaeia 
— Sofia (1888). Servia — Belgrade, Turkey — Con- 
stcMtinople { 

Egypt. — Bl Azhar (Cairo : Moslem ; 972 a.i>.). 

Japan. — State u’s at Tokio, Kioto, Tolcohu. 

China. — Imperial U. of Peking and U, of Tientsin ; 
* Western * U. projected. 

South America. — Peru — The oldest u. in Amer. 
Continent is San Marcos (Lima ; 1661) ; othei*a are 
Arequipa, Cuzco, Trujillo. Argentine — National 
u’s at Cordoba, Buenos Aires ; Provincial at La Plala, 
Santa Fi, Parand. Chilb — Santiago. Ecuador — Quito. 
Honduras — Tegucigalpa. Uruguay — Montevideo. 

Rashdall, U’s of Europe in the Middle Ages (1896), 
Thriving U*s of the World (1911); Minerva Lexicon 
(annual: U. Directory); Eliot, Univ. Administration; 
Curzon, Principles of Univ. Reform; Paulsen, The 
Ger. U’s (1906). 

College Fraternities. — Societies in univ’s of 
U.S.A. and Canada are also termed Gk. Letter 
Societies (o.g. Phi‘ Beta- Kappa). They are composed 
of men organised into lodges generally on a basis of 
common tastes. Members of all the four years of coll, 
are eligible ; the lodges are nominally secret. In 1910 
the number of men’s general fraternities was 32, 
with 1068 living chapters and owning much valuable 
property. The first men’s society was founded at the 
ColL of William and Marv, at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
1776; the first woman ^s soc. or sorority (Kappa- 
Alpha-Theta) was founded in 1870, at Do Pauw 
Univ., and in 1910 there were 17 general sororities 
with some 300 active chapters. Their place in Amer. 
college life is invaluable, and takes the place to a 
great extent of the Eng. collegiate system. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD, SOO PASSOVER, HoST, 
Eucharist. 

UNNA (61® 32' N.. 7® 41' E.), town, Westphalia, 
Prussia; iron- and salt-works. Pop. 17,380. 

UNST (60® 46' N., 0® 63' W.), most northerly of 
SheUand Islands. Pop. (1911) 2077. 

UNTERWALDEN (c. 46® 60' N., 8® 20' E.), canton, 
Switzerland ; area, 296 sq. miles ; comprises the 
two half-cantons of Obwalden and NidwaJden. Surface 
is mountainous, reacliing extreme height of c. 10,600 ft. 
in Mt. Titlis ; drained by Aa. Dairy-farming is 
carried on; fruit is cultivated and live stock raised. 
Chief town of Obwalden is Samen; of Nidwalden, 
Stanz. Pop. (1910) 30,919. 

UNYAMWEZI, region, Ger. E. Africa, between Lakes 
Victoria and Tanganyika ; inhabited by Bantus. 

UNYORO (1® N., 31° E.), territory, Brit. E. Africa, 
between Uganda and Lake AJbert Nyanza. 

UPANI8HAD8, Brahmanical metaphysical treat- 
ises, the older forming part of the Vedas. See Sans- 
krit Literature. 

UPA8 TREE (Antiaris ioxicaria), native to Malay 
Archipelago, yields a virulent poison (upas) used for 
oisonous arrows ; formerly reputed to 1^ all animal 
fe near it. 

UPERNIVIK, see Greenland. 

UPPER 8IND FRONTIER (28® N., 69® E.), 
district, Sind, Bombay, India. Pop. 240,000. Capital, 
Jaoobabad. 

UPPINGHAM (62® 36' N., 0® 43' W.), town, 
Rutlandshire, England ; famous public school (1584). 
Pop. (1911, rural district) 6736. 

UP8ALA (69® 61' N., 17® 38' E.), city, on Fyris, 
capital, ULn of U^la, Sweden ; seat of an abp. 
(Piimate of Sweden) and of a univ. (1477) ; the cathe- 
dral (1260) contains monuments of some of the Swed. 
kings and of the naturalist Linnssus ; 2 miles N. is 
site of the medieval town of Old U. Pop. (1911) 
26,686 ; (iMn) 129,404. 

UPUPA, Hoopoes ( q . v .). 

UR (Ur of the Chaldees) (30® 60' N., 46® 20' E.), 
anoient city, Babylonia, now represented by the 
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ruins of Mughair, on Euphrates ; was native place of 
Abraham and residence of the earliest Babylonian kings ; 
an important maritime and commercial city. 

URJEMIA, condition resulting from failure of poison- 
ous matter to pass from blood to urine. 

URAL MOUNTAINS (61® to 68® N., 69® to 66® E.), 
series of ridges running in various directions, which 
form the physical boundary between European and 
Asiatic Siberia, with total length of c. 1600 miles ; 
height, c. 1300 ft., in extreme N. ; over 6600 ft. farther 
S., reaching extreme height of 6630 ft. in Murai-chakkl ; 
3000 to 6000 ft. in centre, and 3000 to 6400 ft. at S. 
end. Rich in minerals, gold, copper, iron, platinum, 
silver, coal, salt, malachite, precious stones. Many large 
forests on the slopes ; crossed by railways from Perm 
to Ekaterinburg and Tinmen, and by Siberian railway 
between Samara and Ufa. 

URAL-ALTAIC, a group of languages, sometimes 
called Turanian, of Eastern origin. The present-day 
languages directly attaching themselves to this group 
are Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu, Finnish, and Magyar. 
Theories have been advanced connecting with this group 
Japanese, old Etruscan, and the pliilologically mysterious 
language of the Basques of the Pyrenees. The whole 
group belongs to that class of languages mentioned 
under II. in the article on Philology (q.v.), capable of a 
small degree of inflection, but in the main agglutinating. 

URALSK (61° N., 61° E.), province, Aaiatio Russia, 
in N. of Caspian Sea ; belongs to the general-governor- 
ship of the Kirghiz Steppes. Pop. (1910) 775,400, 
Capital, UraUk (61® 12' N., 61® 24' E.), on Ural; trade 
in cattle with the Kirghiz. Pop. (1910) 68,240. 

URANIUM (U=238*6), white metal allied to 
chromium; occurs as UgOg in pitchblende; S.G. 18*7, 
M.P. very high; radioactive, ‘ancestor* of radium. 
Oxides and derivatives : UO^, uranous salts, green : 
UCI4, U(S04 )j^H 20 ; UOg, uranyl salts, yellow, 
fluorescent : U0a(N03)jj6H20 ; uranates ; NajUa07 

(uranium yellow, makes glass yellow, with green 
fluorescence) ; U80g=U0y2U08 ; UO4. 

URANU8, planet discovered by Sir William 
Herschel in 1781 ; distance from sun, 1780 million 
miles ; diameter, about 32,000 miles ; period, 84 
years ; four satellites, with nearly circular orbits, 
whoso plane is inclined 82° to that of the ecliptic ; 
satellites revolve contrary to usual direction in solar 
system ; spectrum shows a dense atmosphere. 

URA-TYUBE, Ora-Tbpe (39° 60' N., 68° 60' E.), 
town, Syr-Darya, Russ. Tui’kestan ; manufactm’es 
cotton goods. Pop. 23,600. 

URBAN, name of 8 popes. — Urban II., Odo de 
Laoary, pope, 1088-99 ; cardinal, 1078 ; suco. 
Victor III., and continued work of Gregory VII. ; 
opposed Philip I. of France ; presided at Council 
of Clermont which proposed First Crusade, 1095. — 
Urban VI., Bartolommeo Prignano, pope, 1378- 
89 ; b. 1318 ; the Great Schism began with his 
pontificate. — Urban VIII., Maffeo Barberini, pope, 
1623-44 ; b. 1668 ; a worldly man, suspected for 
relations with Protestants. 

URBAN A (40® 6' N., 83® 42' W.), city, capital. 
Champaign County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; seat of U. univ. 
(Swedonborgian) ; manufactures furniture, agricultural 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 7739. 

URBINO (43® 43' N., 12® 39' E.), town, Pesaro e 
Urbino, Italy ; has a modem cathedral, several interest- 
ing old ohurohes, and a duoal palace, built in XV. oent., 
and containing fine art oolleotions ; seat of free univ. 
(1564); birthplace of Raphael (q.v,); cheese, silks; for- 
merly celebrated for majolica. Pop. 20,000. 

URBS 8ALVIA (43® 12' N., 13® 26' E.), modem 
Vrbisaglia, anoient town, Picenum, Italy. 

URCHIN, see Eohinodebmata. 

UREA, C0(NH2)9, a crystalline substance, soluble 
in water; M.P. 132® C.; occurring in urine of mammals, 
carnivorous birds, and reptiles ; human urine con- 
tains about 3 % ; produced artificially by Wohler, in 
1828, by evaporating an aqueous solution of am- 
monium oyanate, which underwent isomeric ohange^ 
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thus: NH^O.CIN— >NHa.CO.NHa. This was the 
first synthesis of an * organic ’ compound from in- 
organic materials. U. is carbamide, t.s. amide of 
carbonic acid, and may be obtained, like other amides, 
by action of ammonia on chloride of the acid. 

UREDINEJB, see Fukgt. 

URETHRA, DISEASES OF, see Gykbcolooy. 

URTA, see Edessa. 

URGA (47* 68' N., 106* 40' E.), «ity, on Tola, Mon 
golia ; religious and commercial contra. Pop. c. 27,000. 

URI (c. 40* 48' N., 8® 40' K), E. central canton, 
Switzerland; bounded by Schwyz, Glarus, Grisons, 
Ticino, Valais, Bern, Unterwalden ; area, 415 sq. miles. 
Surface is generally mountainous, except along valley 
of Reuse ; highest points include Gallenstook, Susten- 
hom, St. Gothard; chief town, Altdorf. Live stock 
raised ; dairy-farming carried on. Formed league with 
Schwya and Unterwalden, 1291, which was beginning 
of Swiss Federation. Pop. (1910) 22,113. 

URI A, Guillemot (g.v.). 

URIGONIUM (62* 41' N., 2* 39' W.), modern 
Wboieteb, ancient town, Britain. 

URIM AND THUMMIM, in Old Testament, wore 
probably a kind of lot ; important decisions were taken 
by moans of them ; only used in early times, and in 
the Priestly Code their precise form seems forgotten. 

URINARY SYSTEM, the function of which con- 
cerns excretion of waste products from the body con- 
tained in the fluid termed the urtfie, comprises the 
kidneys^ the wrefers, the urinary bladder, and the urethra. 

The Kidneys are a pair of glands of a characteristic 
bean -shaped form, having a convex outer border and 
a concave inner border, with somewhat bulging ex* 
tromitics, while their colour is a deep brownish 
red. They are about 4 in. long, 2 in. broad, and 
1 in. thick, weighing about 4 to 6 oz. They are 
situated in the upper part of the back of the abdominal 
cavity, one on each side of the vertebral column, the 
left kidney placed rather higher than the right. The 
substance 01 the kidney consists of a vast number of 
minute lengthy and complicated tubules, with which 
are associated numerous small blood vessels. Each 
tubule begins from a small dilatation called a Malpighian 
capsule, into which a bunch of thin-walled capillary 
blood vessels projects, and through the walls of this 
bunch the water and salts of the fluid part of the blood, 
of which the urine is composed, easily peiss by filtration 
into the capsule and proceed down the tubule. The 
tubules pour the urine into the pelvis of the kidney, 
which is a diluted part of the ureter in the interior of 
the kidney. 

The Ureter is a narrow tube, of comparatively thick 
walls, which conveys the urine from the pelvis of the 
kidney to the urinary bladder, passing downwards 
and inwards in the posterior wall of the abdomen, 
behind the peritoneum. 

The Urinary Bladder is a sac serving as a reservoir 
for the urine, which it receives from the kidneys by 
the ureters and expels from the body by the urethra. 
Its situation and its relations depend upon the amount 
of its distension; when empty it lies entirely within 
the pelvis, but when distended it rises up into the 
abdomen. When empty it is somewhat pyramidally 
shaped, the apex pointing downwards, where the 
urethra commences. The bladder is held in position 
mainly by ligaments attached from the pelvis to the 
apex or neck. The walls of the bladder are composed of 
an outer coat of peritoneum present, however, only on 
the upper parts of the organ, a middle coat of tmee 
layers of muscular fibres, and an inner coat of mucous 
membrane, much corrugated when the bladder is 
empty. As the bladder becomes distended rhythmic 
oontractiouB of its muscular walls are set up, which 
increase in strength until the urine is expelled by 
the urethra. 

The Urethra is the canal by which the urine is con- 
veyed from the bladder to the exterior. In the male 
it is about 8 or 9 inches in length, and also serves 
to convey the secretion of the reprc^uctive glands or 


tesUcUs; it passes through the prostate gland and 
through the corpus spongiorum of the penis, at the end of 
wliioh organ it opens. In the female the urethra is about 
an inch and a half in length, directed downwards and for- 
wards, and opening by a small slit immediately in front 
of the vagina. 

See Kidney, Bladder. Blood. 

URMIA, Urumiah.— ( 1) (37* 35' N., 46* E.) town, 
near Lake Urmia, Azerbaijan, Persia ; centre of 
missionary activity ; exports dried fruit. Pop. c. 
90,000. (2) (37* 40' N., 45* 30' E.) salt lake, Persia ; 
contains numerous islands ; shallow, no outlet ; area, 
1795 aq. miles. 

URN, a vase of marble, glass, or clay, for ashes of 
the dead. See Sir Thomas Browne’s Um-BuriaL 

UROCHORDA, Tunioata {q,v.). 

UROTRIGHUS, see under Mole Family. 

UROTROPINE, colourless, granular crystalline 
substance prepared by the oombination of ammonia 
with formaldenydo, and usod medicinally as a urinary 
antiseptic, especially in cystitis (inflammation of the 
bladder), and to disinfect the urine in persons con- 
valescent from tjrphoid fevor {q.v.). 

URQUHART, DAVID (1805-77), Eng. diplomatist ; 
attached to embassy at Constantinople, 1835. Wrote 
Turkey and its Resources and other works. Introduced 
Turk, baths to England. 

URQUHART, SIR THOMAS, of Oomarty (1011- 
60), Soot, writer and soldier ; fought against Cove- 
nantors, fled to England, where Charles I. knighted 
him, 1641, in which year he pub. his Epigrams ; taken 
prisoner by Roundheads at Worcester; in 1652 ho wrote 
The Jewel, an encomium on the Scots, and The Pedigru, 
a history of his family from the creation ; he pub. in 
1653 an Introduction to the Universal Language, and 
his best work, a translation of Rabelais. 

URSA MAJOR, Tue Greater Bear, constellation 
in N. hemisphere ; also called The Plough, Charles’s 
Wain, or The Wagon ; the two stars in line with the 
Pole Star are the Pointers. 

Urea Minor, Tux Lesser Bear, constellation in N. 
hemisphere, includes the Pole Star {Ursas Minoris) ; 
also named Cynosure or Dog’s Tail, because of its 
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URSINS, PRINGESS DES, Mabie Annb DB LA 
TRkMOiLLB (1642-1722), lady of Span, court ; as 
chief of liousebold to queen of Spain, attained great 
power which ended on queen’s death and king’s 
remamage. 

URSULA, ST. (III. or V. cent.), a mythical saint 
with attendant maidens, in H.C. calendar ; her day 
is Oct. 21 ; first mentioned in IX. cent. ; assooiated 
with Cologne ; legend reached most elaborate form 
in XI. cent. U. was the dau. of a king and was 
martyred with 11,000 virgin companions — the story 
probably a Christianised version of a Teutonic myth. 

URSULINES, female monastic order, existing since 
1535 ; nurses and teachers. 

URTICARIA, see Nbttlerash. 

URUGUAY (30* to 36* S., 63* 26' to 67* 41' W.), 
small republic, S. America, to N. of Rio de la Plata ; 
bounded N.E. by Brazil, S.B. by Atlantic, S. by River 
Plate, W. by Argentina ; area, 72,210 sq. miles. 
Surface is flat with low ridges of hills, reaching an 
extreme height of c. 2000 ft. ; drained by Rio Negro 
and other tributaries of the Uruguay. Climate is 
healthy ; temperature ranges from 35* to 90* F. 

U. was discovered by Span, explorers early in 
XVI. cent. ; was included in Span, dominions until 
1811, and was subsequently seized by Portufiniese; 
remained a province of Brazil until 1825, when it 
proclaimed itself an independent republic, being 
formally recognised as such three years later. Legis- 
lative power is vested in a Senate of 19 members and 
House of Representatives of 76 members* Exeoutiye 
power is held by the president. 

(]!hief towns, Montevideo, Paysandu, Oolonia, hCnas. 
Principal industry is rearing of cattle and sheep; 
oxtonuve expoiis of meat, wool, and animal pro* 
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ducts. Wheat and maize are chief crops, and grapes, interest is accepting from another the profit that would 
olivest and tobacco are grown. Minerals include gold, 

copper, lead, silver, mercury. Education is free and UTAH (37° to 42° N., 109° 2' to 114° 2 ' W.), inland 
obligatory. State religion, fl.C. Pop. 1,178,000. western state, U.S.A., lying among western ridges of 

URUGUAYANA (20° 

38' S., 56° 59' W.). town, 
river port, on Uruguay, 

Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil ; 
trade in cattle. Pop. 

15,000. 

URUMIAH, see 
Ubmia. 

USEDOM (54° N., 

14° E.), island, in Baltic, 


USHAK (38° 40' N.> 
29° 30' E.), town, Asia 
Minor; manufactures 
‘ Turkey ’ carpets. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

USHANT, OUESSANT 

(48° 28' N., 5° 3' W.), 
island of France, belong- 
ing to Finist^ro depart- 
ment. 

USHER, JAMES 

(1581 ~ 1656), Anglican 
ecclesiastic ; ed. Trinity 
Coll., Dublin; bp. of 
Meath, 1621 ; abp. of 
Armagh, 1625; came to 
England, 1640, and re- 
mained; author of numer- 
ous works ; formulated 
chronological scheme 
often printed in margins 
of Eng. Authorised Ver- 
sion. 


Herzegovina expelled by 
the Turk, invasion in 
X^. cent. From Dal- 
matia and Croatia they 

waged war against tho Turks and practised piracy ; Rocky Mountains ; bounded N. by Idaho, Wyoming, 
disbanded by Austria and established in interior of E. by Wyoming, Colorado, S. by Arizona, W. by 
Croatia, 1617. Nevada ; area, 84,928 sq. miles ; the Wahsatch Moun- 

USKUB (42° r N., 21° 45' E.) (ancient Scupi; tains, which run roughly N. and S., reach height of 
Servian Skoplye), town, on Vardar, capital, vilayet c. 13,000 ft., and the Uintah range in N.E. rises in 
Kossovo, Sorvia ; strategic point ; commercial centre ; highest point to c. 14,000 ft. ; in N. W. is the Great Salt 
dyeing and weaving industries; was once capital of Lake; watered by Colorado R., with the Green, 
the Servian kings. Captured by Allies in Turko-Balkan Grand, Fremont, San Juan and other tributaries, and 
War (< 7 .w.), 1912. Pop. c. 31,000. by the Sevier and other streams. Climate is subject 

USTIGA (38° 44^ N., 13° 12' E.*), mountainous to great extremes in mountainous districts, healthy 
island, in Mediterranean, belonging to Italy. and temperate in valleys ; rainfall very small and 

USTILAGINEJE, see FuNui. irregular ; soil fertile wherever irrigation water can 

USTYUG VELIKIY (61° N., 46° E.), town, on be obtained. 

Sukhona, Vologda, Russia ; manufactures woollens ; U. was transferred from Mexico to tho U.S. in 1848, 
exports grain. Pop. 12,500. and was settled by the Mormons under Brigham 

USURY was always condemned by R.C. Church, Young ; organised as a Territory, 1850 ; admitted to 
and was an offence against the law in England in the Union, 1896. Executive power is vested in a 
Middle Ages. Elizabeth fixed the interest at 10 %, governor who is assisted by 5 officers of state ; 
and in 1624 it became 8 %. The growth of com- legislature consists of a Senate of 18 members and 
merce and the rejection of CathoUc authority made House of Representatives of 46 members, elected 
the u. laws a dead letter, and in 1854 they were respectively for 4 and 2 years by popular vote. For 
repealed. The distinction between u. and interest purposes of local administration the state is divided 
is that u. is living by the lending of money, while into 27 counties. 


USK.— (1) (51° 42' N., 
2° 55' W.) town, on Usk, 
Monmouthsliire, Eng- 
land. (2) (51° 39' N., 2° 
54' W.) river, Wales and 
England, joins estuary of 
Severn ; length, 60 miles. 

USKOKS, USCOCS, 
Christians of Bosnia and 


belonging to Pomerania, 
Prussia. Pop. 39,000. 

USELIS (39° 47' N., 
8° 45' E.) (modern Usel- 
Lus), ancient town, {Sar- 
dinia. 
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The chief towns are Salt Lake City (capital) and 
Ogden. Agriculture is successfully carried on in the 
fertile regions where water is obtainable ; chief crops, 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay ; maize, barley, and rye are 
also cultivated, and sugar-beet is an important product. 
Various fruits and vegetables are grown, and horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs are raised. Minerals include 
silver, copper, lead, gold, coal, asphalt, salt. Industries 
of importance are copper-refining, flour-milling, fruit- 
canning, and the manufacture of boots and shoes, sugar, 
cheese, and butter. Railway mileage in 1910 was over 
2000. Kducation is free and obligatory for children 
between the ages of 8 and 16. Salt Lake City is seat of 
State Univ., and there are Mormon univ’s or colleges 
at Logan, Provo, and Salt Lake City. The principal 
religion is Mormonism, which is professed by about 
three-fourths of the entire population ; other creeds 
are R.C., Presbyterian, Methodist. Pop. (1910) 373,351. 

UTAKAMAND, see OOTACAMUND. 

UTERUS, DISEASES OF, see Gynecolooy. 

UT GARTH, see Asoard. 

UTICA.— (1) (37® 10' N., 10* 10' E.) (modern Porto 
Farina) city, at mouth of BaCTadas, ancient Africa ; 
founded by Phoenicians ,* tooh part with Romo in 
third Punic War; on the destruction of Carthage 
became chief town of the Rom. province of Africa ; 
scene of Cato’s death. (2) (43® 6' N., 75® 16' W.)city, on 
Mohawk, capital, Oneida County, New York, U.8.A. ; 
manufactures hosiery, cotton goods ; trade in cheese ; 
noted for the number of its charitable institutions. 
Pop. (1910) 74,419. 

UTILITARIANISM, the theory that the moral 
value of actions depends on their conducivonoss to 
general happiness. 8ee Ethics. 

UTOPIA, see More, Sib Thomas. 

UTRAQUISTS, see Hussites. 

UTRECHT (27® 30' S., 30® 26' E.), town, Natal ; 
coal-fields. 

UTRECHT (62® 6' N. 6® 7 E.), city, on Crooked 
Rhine, Holland ; capital of U. province ; strong 
fortress ; city intersected by two canals, Oude and 
Nieuwe Gracht. Outstanding features are St. Martin’s 
Cathedral (12.54-67), R.C. cathedral (1624), Janskerk 
(begun XI. cent.), pope’s house (1517), built by 
Adrian VI., picture-gallery, museums, univ. (1634), 
library, Malic baau (fine triple avenue), Hoogoland 


park. In Middle Ages U. was centre of bp/s see 
(see Utrecht PBoviNOBj ; passed to Spain, 1528 ; 
Union of U,, 1670, establish^ Dutch independence ; 
Treaty of U. (vide infra) signed here, 1713. Chief 
industries are printing, machinery, ohemicaU, woollens, 
silks, velvets, tobacco, cigars, plate-glass. Pop. (1911) 
121,317. 

Utrecht, Treaty ol (1713), name of nine distinct 
treaties which ended War of Span. Succession. Most 
important results : England obtained Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, St. Kitts, Hudson’s Bay, from Franco ; 
Gibraltar and Minorca from Spain. Philip was recog- 
nised as king of Spain ; gave up Sicily to Savoy, Milan, 
Naples, and Span. Netherlands to emperor. Guar- 
antee given that Fr. and Span, crowns would not be 
united. 

UTRECHT PROVINCE, smallest province of 
Holland, lies S. of Zuider Zee ; watered by several 
branches of the Rhine delta ; area, 534 sq. miles ; 
capital, Utrecht {q.v.) ; agriculture, cheese (Gouda), 
butter, wheat, fruit, cattle-rearing, etc. U. was 
governed by bp’s, VIII.-XVI. cent’s ; continual 
strife with burghers and powerful neighbours; bp.’s 
temporal power broken, XlV. cent. ; sold to Charles V., 
1628 ; rose against Spain, 1679 ; became centre of 
Jansonists, c. 1720; taken by Prussians, 1787, by 
French, 1795; restored to Holland, 1814. Pop. 295,000. 

UTRERA (37® 10' N., 5® 49' W.), town, Seville, 
Spain. Pop. 16,700. 

UTTARPARA (22* 41' N., 88® 23' E.), town, on 
Hugh, Bengal, Brit. India. Pop. 7300. 

UTTOXETER (52® 64' N., 1® 62' W.), town, 
Staffordshire, England ; manufactures agricultural 
implements. Pop. (1911) 6719. 

UXBRIDGE (61® 34' N., 0° 26' W.), town, on Colne, 
Middlesex, England. Pop. (1911) 10,374. 

UXMAL (20® 12' N., 90® 2' W.), deserted city, 
Yucatan, Mexico ; remarkable Mayan ruins. 

UZ£:s (44® N., 4® 20' E.), town, on Auzon, Gard, 
France ; castle and cathedral ; manufactures silk. 
Pop. 4100. 

UZHITSE, UziOH (43® 60' N., 19® 46' E.), town, 
Servia. Pop. 7600. 

UZZI AH, king of J udah ; s. of Amaziah ; in his reign 
Isaiah began to prophesy ; the condition of the 
country under his rule is clescribed in Isaiah 2. 
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tho 22nd letter of the alphabet, a differontiatecl 
^ f form of U. It was absent from tho Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet, whore its place was served by the symbol /. 

VAAL (26° 30' S., 24® 30' E.), river, S. Africa; 
rises in Mount Klipstapel ; flows with a winding S.W. 
course to tho Orange River ; length, 700 miles. 

VACARIUS (1120-1200?), Ital. lawyer; first to 
teach Rom. law in England ; brought to Canterbury 
to assist Abp. Theobald, 1146 ; lectured at Oxford ; 
prominent ecclesiastical judge till end of XII. cent. 

VACCINATION, tho inoculation in human beings 
of cowpox, a disease of cattle, as a prevention against 
smallpox (q.v.). The practice of inoculation of small- 
pox in healthy persons, with tho purpose of producing 
a slight attack of the disease with subsequent immunity 
to it, was introduced from the East into England by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 1721. Edward Jenner, 
a medical practitioner in Gloucestershire, found that 
there was a current belief in that part of the country 
that dairymaids and other persons who had contracted 
cowpox from cows could not take smallpox afterwards. 
In 1796 ho inoculated a boy with cowpox and, some 
weeks later, inoculated him with smallpox, to find 
that ho did not contract the latter disease. After 
further experiments, cowpox inoculation became 
widely practised, taking the place of smallpox 
inoculation. 

The method which was followed for many years was 
arm-to-arm v., tho matter being taken from a vesicle 
on the arm of one child and inoculated on the arm of 
another ; glycerinated calf lymph is now, however, 
universally employed in Britain in v. The methods 
and practice of v. are regulated in Britain by various 
Acts of Parliament, tho chief provisions at present 
being that every child must bo vaccinated before tho 
ago of six months unless the parents satisfy a magis- 
trate that they have a conscientious objection, on 
sufficient grounds, to v., or that a medical man certifies 
that V. would be prejudicial to the child’s health, in 
which case the age limit may bo extended ; and v. 
is carried out at the home of the child. 

Since the introduction of v. the case-mortality of 
smallpox has diminished from 37 % to 6 %, 
although it has been shown that in epidemics even 
at tho present day the caso-mortalitv amon^ un- 
vaccinat^ persons stiU roaches the former figure, 
this fact disproving the argument that the decreased 
case-mortality in smallpox is due to improved sanita- 
tion and care for the public health. Formerly, also, 
before the introduction of v., smallpox was a disease 
mainly of infancy, while to-day it is a disease mainly 
of adults, the infants being protected bv v., the immun- 
ising power of which gradually grows less in adult life. 
In those countries where re-v. is compulsory, and 
in those particular classes of the community of other 
countries in which it is made compulsory, e,a, civil 
servants, soldiers, smallpox is practically unknown, 
and, in the former, when cases do occur they can be 
treated in the ordinary hospitals. Protection given 
by V. against smallpox gradually diminishes, from 
seven to ten years being the period for which it lasts, 
and re-v. is necessary to secure full protection, tho 
re-v. of children at tho age of ten having been shown 
to confer efficient protection for tho remainder of life. 

VACUUM TUBE, a glass tube from which tho air 
has been exhausted, used for the study of tho electric 
discharge through a gas at low pimsure ; inside the 
ends are sealed metal electrodes, which can be con- 
nected to an electric machine, and a spark thus pro- 
duced in the tube. The exhaustion is carried out 


either by an air, water, or mercury pump, but the 
best results aro given by Prof. Dowar’s method, wherein 
the tube, after a preliminary exhaustion by pump, is 
put into connection with carbon, frozen by li(j[uid air ; 
the carbon will absorb air or gas still remaining. Its 
use has resulted in tho discovery of Rdntgen or X- 
rays, and radio-activity. 

VACUUM>CLEANEH, machine for removing dust 
by suction ; driven by petrol or electricity ; portable 
hand-driven v’s common. 

VACZ, Waitzen (47® 47' N., 19® 7' E.), town, on 
Danube, Hungary ; bp. *8 see ; trade in grapes. Pop. 
17,200. 

VAGINA, DISEASES OF, see Gtnecoloqy. 

VAGRANCY, in law, is wandering abroad without 
visible means of subsiatonco, and has been a criminal 
offence from Henry VlII.’s time. Many repressive 
and penal measures have been passed against v., but 
no remedial legislation has been enacted Remedial 
measures have been left to philanthropic agencies. 
While the dislocation of trade and other economic 
changes are responsible for much v., there are always 
certam persons of nomadic instinct to whom the 
life appeals. 

VAIGACH (70® N., 60® E.), island of Russia, in 
Arctic Ocean, between mainland and Novjwa Zemlya. 

VAISON (44® 18' N., 6® 10' E.) (ancient Vasia), town, 
on Ouv^ze, Vaucluse, France ; Rom. remains. 

VAISYA, see Braamanism, Hinduism. 

VALAIS (46® 10' N., 7® 40' E.), border canton, Swit- 
zerland, to N. of Italy ; area, 2027 sq. miles. Surface 
consists of a deep valley about 80 miles long and 2 
broad, between Pennine and Bernese Alps ; drained by 
Rhone ; there aro forests with valuable timber-trees 
on tho mountain slopes, and a considerable area is 
covered with excellent pasturage ; cattle raised ; silk- 
worms roared ; wine produced. Chief town, Sion. V. 
is connected with Italy by the Simplon and Great St. 
Bernard Passes. Has been a member of Swiss con- 
federation since 1815. Pop. (1910) 128,381. 

VALDEMAR I. (1131-82), king of Denmark; 
formed alliance with Henry, Duke of Saxony, and 
defeated Wends of Baltic, conquering Riigen, 1168-69 ; 
with his minister, AbsiJom, greatly increased’ Dan. 
prosperity. 

VALDEMAR 11. (1170-1241), king of Denmark; 
acquired Holstein and Gor. territories N. of Elbe ; led 
crusade against, and defeated, Esthonians, 1218 ; im- 
prisoned by Henry, Count of Schwerin, 1223, and com- 
pelled to surrender Northalbingia and other possessions ; 
tried to recover them, but was defeated at Bomhovode, 
1227. 

VALDEMAR IV., king of Denmark (c. 1320-76), 
recovered N. Zealand, 1344 ; sold Eethonia to Livonian 
order, 1346 ; regained rest of Zealand and S. islands, 
1347. By 1361 had recovered Scania from Sweden, 
and most of old Dan. possessions ; his conquest of 
Gotland, 1361, caused wars with Hanseatic League: 
had to make great concessions at Stralsund, 1370, 
but recovered most of Holstein. 

VALDEPEi^^AS (88® 60' N., 3® 27' W.), town, 
Ciudad Real, Spain ; prodaces wine ; mineral springs. 
Pop. (1910) 23,680. 

VALDES, JUAN DE (1600-41), Span, author; 
pub. anonymously Didlogo de Mercurio y Caron, 1628, 
against ecclesiastical scandals, hence suspected by 
Inquisition ; translated Scripture into Span. ; writings 
tinged with mystic evangelicalism. 

VALDIVIA (40® S., 73® W.), province, S. Chile. 
Pop. 140.000. Capital, Valdivia. Pop. 17,000. 
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VALDOSTA (30® 38' N., 83® 18' E.), town, capital, 
Lowndes County, Georgia, U.S.A. ; manufactures cotton 
products. Pop. (1910) 7650. 

VALENCE (44® 66' N.. 4® 63' E.), town. Franco ; 
capital of Dr6me, on Rh6ne ; cathedral (XI. cent.), 
Maiaon do Tetes (1631) ; foundries, tanneries, silks. 
Pop. 24,000. 

VALENCIA.— •(!) (39® 20' N., 1® W.) province, Spain, 
bordering Mediterranean ; fertile and well cultivated ; 
chief rivers, Guadalaviar and Jucar ; formerly an in- 
dependent Moorish kingdom ; conquered by Aragon, 
1238. Pop. (1910) 884,298. (2) (39® 27' N., 0® 20' 
W.) chief town of V. province, Spain, on Guadal- 
aviar; abp.’s SCO, has cathedral dating from XXL 
cent, and abp.’s palace ; seat of univ. ; exports olives 
and olive oil, various fruits ; manufactures sillts, tiles, 
linen, leather, cigars. V. was captured by French, 
1812. Formerly fortified. Pop. (1910) 233,348. (3) 

(10® 9' N., 68® 12' VV.) city, near Like Valencia, 
capital, Carabobo state, Venezuela. Pop. 40,000. 

VALENCIA DE ALCAntARA (42^* 17' N., 6® 3G' 
W.), fortified town, CAceres, Spain ; active commerce ; 
Rom. relics. Pop. 9600. 

VALENCIENNES (50® 22' N., 3® 30' E.) (ancient 
VaUrUiana!)t fortified town, at junction of Rh6nelle and 
Scheldt, Nord, Franco ; coal-mining centre ; manu- 
factures iron, sugar ; formerly famous for its lace ; 
taken by the Spaniards, 1667 ; by Louis XIV., 1677. 
Pop. (1911) 34,766. 

VALENCY is the chemical value of an atom for 
purposes of combination or displacement. Consider 
the series — 

HH HCl HjO HjN H^C ClfiP Ci^W. 

The chlorine atom in HCl is chemically equivalent 
to a hydrogen atom, for it has taken its place ; the 
oxygen atom in HjO is equivalent to two hydrogen 
atoms, with which it combines or displaces from two 
molecules of hydrogen. Similarly the nitrogen atom 
in H3N is worth three hydrogen atoms. 

Potentially, v. rises from 1 to 8 in the groups of 
the periodic system ; actually it is variable, and often 
differs by 2 in different compounds of the same element, 
e.g. Sndlj, SUCI4. V. is repre.sentod by figures, e.g. 

or by ‘ bonds,’ e,g, — C — , by means of which 

graphic formula) are constructed, e.g. — 

II 0 

I II 

n_c--c-o— iL 

il 

Various theories of v. have been propounded to 
meet difficulties presented by numerous complex 
compounds. ‘ Molecular compounds ’ and the ‘ am- 
ines* are not explained by tlio usual conceptions. A 
theory supposes that units of v. are electrons, which 
form the bonds of chemical affinity. 

VALENS, Byzantine emperor, 364-78 a.d. ; reduced 
taxation, 366 ; persecuted orthodox Christians ; fought 
against Persia, 373-76; waged war on Goths; was 
defeated and killed at battle of Adrianople. 

VALENTIA, Valencia (61® 64' N., 10® 25' E.), 
island, off W. coast of Kerry, Ireland ; terminus of 
several Atlantic cables. 

VALENTIA, SIR FRANCIS ANNESLEY, VlS- 
couNT (1686-1660), Brit, statesman ; accused of 
corruption by Strafford ; Soc. for Ireland during 
Commonwealth. 

VALENTINE’S DAY, Feb. 14, formerly believed 
to be first day of birds’ mating ; hence custom of youths 
and maidens sending each other ‘ valentines ’ — usually 
humorous love-letters, caricatures, etc. ; custom is 
almost dead in Britain ; possibly connected with St, 
Valentino, martyred at Rome, Feb. 14, 271, 

VALENTINIAN 1., Flavius Gratianus Valen- 
TiwiANUS, Rom. emperor, 304-75 a.d. ; made his 
bro. Valens emperor of East, himself ruling West ; 


waged war in Africa, Britain, Germany ; defeated 
bavarian tribes, Alemanni, Saxons, and Burgundians ,* 
chief work was fortifying frontiers along Rhine ; a 
Christian. 

VALENTINUS is said to have been born in Egypt 
(Epiphanius), and to have begun his teaching in 
Cyprus ; fiourishod in Rome during the times of Pius 
and Anioetus, a.d. 138-60 (Irensous), and according to 
Tertullian apostatised on being refused a bishopric. 

His disciples, the Valentinlans, were of two schools : 
the Oriental, in Egypt and Syria, and the Ital., which 
spread from Rome to the Rh6ne ; they developed 
the doctrine exoteric for ordinary church use, and 
esoteric for the initiated, and it is doubtful how 
much Valentinus himself taught. It was Platonic 
in foundation, Dooetio and Dualist. The supreme 
Deity, called the Abyss or Unfathomable One, mani> 
festod Himself by sending forth a number of iEons, 
male and female, 30 in all, who constituted the 
Pleroma or Fulness of God. Christ was produced 
by the greatest of the ^ons, to illumine the others, 
and the world was created by the Demiurge, an off- 
spring of the last of the iEons, who also made man 
in His own image. Men were of throe classes ; spiritual, 
animal, and material. The spiritual (of whom the 
chief was Jesus, into whom Christ had entered at 
Baptism and departed just before the Crucifixion, 
and who was only apparently bom of the Virgin Mary) 
were to be united with Christ, no matter what lives 
they led. The animal could not aspire to this, but 
might be translated to the regions of the Demiurge. 
The material, no matter how virtuous, were doomed 
to annihilation. Jesus was to be to mankind what 
Christ was to the iEons. Immorality resulted from 
the doctrmo concerning the fate of the spiritual and 
material of humankind. 

Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography. 

VALENZUELA, FERNANDO DE (1630-92), 
Span, statesman ; app. Prime Minister by queen- 
regent of Spain ; afterwards exiled to Philippines. 

VALERA Y ALCALA GALIANO, JUAN (1824- 
1905), Span, novedist ; b. Cabm ; led an active publio 
life, being frequently ambassador and councillor of 
state, senator, and member of the Spanish Academy, 
Madrid. Author of several fine romances. 

VALERIA, VIA (42® N., 13® 30' E.), ancient high- 
way, Italy ; continued the Via Tiburtina to Lake 
Fucinus and the country of the Marsi, thence to the 
Adriatic. 

VALERIAN {Valeriana officinalis)^ plant with pro- 
tandrous, asymmetrical flowers, possessing a nectarifer- 
ous spur; there are only throe stamens, two being 
suppressed. The fruit is plumed, pappus reiirosenting 
calyx. 

VALERIUS, see Flaccus. 

VALERIUS MAXIMUS (fl. c. 30 A.D.), Rom. author; 
wrote a collection of historical anecdotes. 

VALET, a body-servant; in France word meant a 
’ youth,’ but in later Middle Ages became an attendant 
who performed personal services of lower kind than 
the esquire. 

VALETTA, Valletta (36® 64' N., 14® 31' E.), 
fortified seaport, capital, island of Malta ; naval and 
coaling station ; important transit trade ; contains 
the palace of the old Masters of the Knights of Malta 
(governor’s residence) ; cathedral (1676). Pop. (1911) 
22,882. 

VALHALLA (Scandinavian myth. ), hall of the gods, 
and heaven of warriors slain in battle ; the latter spent 
the day fighting. 

VALLA, LORENZO (c. 1406-67), Ital. scholar of 
the Renaissance. His services to learning were ex- 
ceptional ; made excellent Lat. renderings of Xeno- 
plion, Herodotus, and Thucydides, and his Elegentint 
was long a standard text-book. 

VALLADOLID.— (1) (40® 30' N., 4® 40' W.) province, 
Old Castile, Spain ; traversed by Douro ; chief in- 
dustry, agriculture. Pop. (1910) 286,211. (2) (41® 

30® N,, 4® 43' W.) town, at junction of Esgueva and 
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Ffawrgo, oapital, V. province. Spam; seat of nniv. 
(1346) and arohbishoprio ; has royal palace and 
an nnfinished cathedral (1585) ; manufactures cloth ; 
a^cultural trade ; Columbus died here, 1506, and 
Philip II. was bom, 1527 ; capital of Spain till 15C0. 
Pop. (1910) 71,066. (3) (20* 37' N., 88** 18' W.) town, 
Yucatan, Mexico ; cotton goods. Pop. 14,500. 

VALLE, PIETRO DELLA (1586-1652), Rom. 
noble who travelled in Turkey, Persia, and India, and 
wrote valuable accounts. 

VALLEJO (38® 20' N., 122* 20' W.), city, seanort, 
on San Pablo Bay, Solano County, CalHomia, U.S.A. ; 
exports fruit and grain ; has a U.S. navy-yard. Pop. 
(1910) 11,340. 

VALLEY FORGE (40* 7' N.. 75® 28' W.), village, on 
Schuylkill, Chester County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; 
winter quarters of Washington and Araer. army, 1777-78. 

VALLETFIELD (45® 30' N.. 74“ 20' W.), town, 
port of entry, on St. Lawrence, Quebec, Canada ; 
cotton- and paper-mills. Pop. 9000. 

VALLISNERIA, genus of aquatic plants, order 
Hydrocharideae ; the only species, V. spiralis (I!el 
Grass), a common aquarium plant, has unisexual 
flowers ; the male flowers follow the female flowers 
when they rise to surface. 

VALLOMBROSA (43® 40' N., 11® 30' E.), famous 
XT. -cent. Benedictine monastery (now School of 
Forestry), Florence, Italy. 

VALLS (41® 16' N., 1® 8' E.), town, Tarragona, 
Spain ; textile industries. Pop. 12,900. 

VALOIS, HOUSE OF, see Feancb (History). 

VALPARAISO.— (1) (33® S., 70® W.) province, 
Chile ; mountainous ; many fertile valleys ; chief river, 
the Aconcagua. Pop. 310,000. (2) (33® 6' S., 71® 40' W.) 
fortified seaport, on Pacifio Ocean, capital, V. province, 
Chile ; chief commercial and manufacturing centre in 
Chile ; most important seaport on Pacifio coast of S. 
America ; founded 1530, has several times been de- 
stroyed by earthquake ; bombarded by Spaniards, 
1860. Pop. 162,447. (3) (41® 20' N., 86® 69' W.) city, 
capital. Porter County, Indiana, U.S.A. ; contains 
Valparaiso Univ. (1873), Pop. (1910) 6987. 

VALS, Vals-lis- Bains (44® 40' N., 4® 20' E.), 
watering-pboe, on Volane, Arddche, Franco ; mineral 
springs. 

VALTELLINA, region, Italy, consisting of upper 
valley of Adda, in Sondrio province ; enclosed by high 
ridges of Alps ; chief towns, Sondrio, Tirano, Bormio ; 

? reduces cereals, fruit, wines. Taken by Grisons, 
512, remaining in its possession until 1797 when 
Napoleon included it in Cisalpine Republic ; was sub- 
sequently transferred to Austria, and has belonged to 
Italy since 1859. 

VALUE, term in political economy applied to 
articles of wealth produced by human labour. The 
laws of supply and demand always affect the v. of 
commodities. V. is created by labour — the labour 
of the producer, artisan or agriculturist, and the dis- 
tributor ; and the amount of labour will settle the 
normal value. But if production is greater than de- 
mand, the v. will sink below the cost of produotiou ; 
just as scarcity will create a rise in value. 

Utility must be considered. Much labour may be 
expended on articles of no usefulness to any one, 
and if this non-usefulness is recognised and there is no 
demand, there will be no value, however great the 
labour expended ; but political economy is oonoemed 
with the transactions of ordinary people. V. may be 
defined as * the power which an article confers upon 
its possessor, of commanding in exchange for itself, the 
labour, or the products of the labour, of others* 
(F. A. Walker, Political Economy), It is power-in- 
exchange. It is not the same as price, which expresses 
the exchange power in terms of one commodity — 
money. Neither v. nor utility must be confused with 
goodness. Destructive commodities have an economic 
value, since they can command a price. 

Art works that cannot be reproduced are beyond 
the laws of supply and demand. V., in the case of 


a masterpiece of art, is governed by no law, and has 
no economic existence. Taste, caprice^ and capacity 
to spend in others confer on the owner of a work of art 
that is demanded by these others the power to fix 
a price that has no relation to the cost of production, 
a ^ fancy * price. The essence of economic v. is that 
the cost of production, or reproduction, is known. 
And the v. ox ordinary articles of commerce is fixed 
by the knowledge of that cost, whether the articles be 
beneficial to mankind or otherwise. 

J. S. Nicholson, Principles of Political Economy; 
C. F. Bastable, Theory of International Trade, 

VALVE, apparatus designed to prevent back flow 
of fluid in a pipe (as in human intostino) or to control 
and regulate motion of fluid. 

VALVES, or Pistons, in music, see Pistons. 

VALTEVO, V^EVO (44® 26' N., 19® 50' E.), town, 
Servia ; plum-growing centre. Pop. 7000. 

VAMBERY, ARMINIUS (1832- ), Hungarian 

traveller and scholar ; b. Szordahely, near Pressburg ; 
travelled through Armenia and Persia, 1861-64 ; prof, 
of Oriental Languages at Budapest till 1005 ; author of 
many works on Turk, language, and autobiographical. 

VAMPIRE BATS {Pkyllostomatidce), a large family 
of Bats, with about 150 species, distinguished either 
by a weU-deve loped ‘ leaf ’ above the nose, or by skin 
folds or warts beneath the chin ; the middle finger 
of the wing has three joints ; they are confined to the 
tropical and subtropical regions of the New World, 
where they inhabit forest areas, the majority feeding on 
fruits, or on fruits and insects. Two nocturnal species, 
however {Desmodus and Diphylla), are blood-suckers. 

VAMPYRELLA, an Amesboid Protozoon ; see 
under Proteomyxa. 

VAN (38® 30' N., 43® 11' E.), town, Armenia, Turkey- 
in-Aaia; at S. face of high isolated rock, on which is 
inscription of Xerxes ; has a citadel which probably 
dates from VIII. cent. b.o. ; is encircled by walls. 
Several mosques and churches ; some antiquities 
ascribed to Somiramis ; in neighbourhood are orchards 
and vineyards ; manufactures cottons. Pop. c. 30,000. 

VAN BUREN, MARTIN (1782-1862), 8th pres. 
U.S.A. ; b. Kiiiderhook, Now York ; eloctod to 
Senate, 1821 ; governor of New York State, 1828 ; 
vice-pres. of U.S.A., 1832 ; succ. Jackson as pres., 
1837 ; retained most of his cabinet and continued 
his financial policy, to which the crisis of 1839, when 
many banks stopped payment, was attributed ; was 
opposed to annexation of Texas, expressing his views 
in famous letter, pub. 1844; was defeated for presi- 
dency, 1844; stood unsuccessfully for election, 1848. 

VAN DIEMEN'S LAND, TASMANIA (q.v.). 

VAN DYCK, SIR ANTHONY (1699-1641), 
famous Dutch portrait painter; born at Antwerp. 
Ho received his earliest instruction in art under 
Hendrik van Baler. In 1616 he entered the studio of 
the great master Rubens, with whom he remained as 
an assistant till 1620. During this approntioeship 
he was set to copy the Italian masters owned by 
Rubens, and later to transfer to canvas Rubenses 
desims and the painting thereon for tlie master to 
finish. To such power did the pupil attain, that none 
can certainly say of many of the works of this time 
whether they were by Rubens or his pupil. On leaving 
Rubens, ho studied in England under the patronage 
of James I., and subsequently in Italy. Among lus 
early pictures are the ‘ Crucifixion ’ for St. Michael’s, 
Ghent, and the ' St. Augustine ’ of Antwerp. In 1632 
the painter was invited to England by Charles I., 
and styled ‘principal painter in ordinary to their 
Majesties at St. James’s.’ 

As a painter of historical subjects, he surpassed his 
master Rubens in the perfection of his detail, the 
refinement of his figures, and the exquisite purity of 
his colouring, though he fell far below Mm in grandeur 
of conoeption and fertility of invention. As a portrait 
painter ne ranks next to Titian. V. D. was also a 
skilled etcher, os his remarkable portraits of Snyden 
and Vorsterman show. See Van Dyck (P. M. Turner). 
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VAN EYCK, see Eyck. 

VAN WERT (40® 60' N., 84® 40' W.), city, capital, 
Van Wert County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; railroad- and maohine- 
Bhops. Pop. (1910) 7167. 

VANADIUM (V 3 = 61*0), silvery, crystalline, rare 
metal in nitrogen group, occurring as lead vanadate 
in vanadinite ; obtain^ by reduction o! diohloride 
in hydrogen ; permanent in air ; S.G. 6*5 ; dissolved 
with difficulty ; readily forms nitride VN. Oxides and 
derivatives: V-0 neutral; V 2 O 9 , VSO 4 (lavender); 
VjO|, VC1„ V 3 (S 04 )| and alums (green) ; Va 04 , 
VA(S 04 ), + 4HaO (blue); K,V 40 a + 7Ha0 (hypo* 
vanadate); VjO*, NH 4 VO 1 (vanadate — yellow); 

VANBRUGH, SIR JOHN (1664-1726), Eng. 
dramatist and architect ; b. London ; became soldier, 
wont abroad, and was imprisoned in Bastille as sus- 
pected spy (1690) ; first play, The, Relapse (1697) ; 
The Provoked Wife (1698) ; best work. Confederacy 
(1705) ; also adaptations of MoH 6 re, etc. ; app. 
Clarencieux king-at-arms ; knighted, 1714. U. is one 
of clovorest Restoration dramatists, his plays being 
marked by sparkling wit and originality, but marred 
by gross indecency, which occasioned fierce attack by 
Jeremy Collier {q.v.). His great abilities as architect 
are testified by Blenheim House and Castle Howard. 

Works edit, by Ward, 1893. 

VANCOUVER.— (I) (49® 30'N., 123® W.) city, port, 
on Burrard inlet, Brit. Columbia ; terminus of Ganadian- 
Pacific Railway and of several linos of steamers ; im- 
portant lumber industry. Pop. (1911) 123,902. (2) 

(46® 39' N., 122® 31' W.) city, on Columbia, capital, 
Clarke County, Washington, U.S.A. ; lumbering and 
fruit-packing industries. Pop. (1910) 9300. 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE (d. 1798), Eng. sailor ; 
accompanied Captain Cook, 1772-74, 1776-79 ; ex- 
plored west coast of N. America. V, Island named 
after him. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND (60® N., 126® W.), island 
belonging to the Canadian province of British Col- 
umbia ; separated on £. and N.£. from the mainhvnd 
by Strait of Georgia and Queen Charlotte Sound, and 
from United States by Strait of Juan de Fuca ; moun- 
tainous and forest-clad ; coal-fields and fisheries. Pop. 
68,000. Capital, Victoria {q.v.). 

VANDALS, a Teutonic race which played a pro- 
minent part in the disruption of the Rom. Empire 
in V. cent. They overran Gaul and Spain, and, 
crossing to Africa, established a kingdom tnere under 
Gonserio, which lasted from 429 till 634 A.D. ; wantonly 
destroyed works of art, monuments, and priceless 
treasures of lit. during the sack of Rome, 466 a.d., 
hence term ‘ vandalism.* 

VANDERBILT, CORNELIUS (1794-1877), Amer. 
capitalist ; s. of a small farmer ; began business as 
a boy of sixteen by ferrying passengers and goods 
between New York and Staten Island; became 
siiooessful boat-builder and owner of steamships ; 
engaged in railroad ventures, 1863, and was pres, of 
New York central railroad, 1867 ; left 111,000,000. 

VANDERDECKEN, see Fltino Dutchman. 

VANE, SIR HENRY (1689-1664), Eng. statesman ; 
was sent to arrange peace between Spain and Holland, 
1629, and to make terms with Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden, 1631 ; on dismissal from office, 1640, joined 
opposition. 

VANE, SIR HENRY (1613-62), Eng. statesman ; 
B. of above ; ed. Westminster school and Oxford ; in 
America two years, 1636-37 ; elected M.P. for Hull, 
1639, and again in Long Parliament; leader of 
parliamentanr party in Commons on Pym’s death, 
1644, till the Presbyterians, who mistrusted him, 
were in the majority, 1646. V. took no part in 
the king’s trial and execution, but was an active 
servant of the Commonwealth; protested against 
Cromwell’s expulsion of Long Parliament, 1663, 
retired to the country, and in 1666 was imprisoned 
bjjr Cromwell till the end of the year for refusal to 
givo a bond that he would not act against the Govern- 


ment. At Restoration, 1660, the House of Commons 
voted V.’s exclusion from Parliament. Ho was 
executed for high treason on June 14, on Tower Hill, 
y. was the author of several controversial, religious, 
and political pamphlets. 

VANELLUS, Lafwino, see Plovkr Family. 

VANILLA, a genus of climber included in the 
Orchidaoen and possessing aerial roots which have a 
special absorptive layer or velamen. V. planifolia is 
cultivated for its pods, which yield the aromatic fluid 
V., used in flavouring chocolate and confectionery. 

VANISHING-POINT, see Pkrspbotive. 

VANNEB (47® 41' N., 2® 46' W.) (ancient Dariorigum 
or Civitns Veneiorum), seaport, Morbihan, France ; 
cathedral; museum of Celtic and prehistoric antiquities ; 
manufactures leather. Pop. 17,^0. 

V ANSITT ART, HENRY ( 1 732- c. 1 77 1 ), Anglo-Ind. 
gov. of Fort WiUiam, 1760-64 ; tried to check corrup- 
tion among East India Company’s servants. 

VAN»T HOFF, JACOBUS HENDRIGUS (1862- 
1911), Dutch physical chemist; investigated oceanic 
salt deposits (Stassfurt), stereoisomerism, mass action ; 
contributed to theory of solution. 

VAPORISATION. — When a substance in liquid 
form is exposed so as to have a free surface above 
which there is either a vacuous space, or air, or a gas, 
particles of the substance pass out and constitute 
the vapour of the liquid. The process by which the 
vapour is formed is termed v. or evaporation. 

Let a large vessel be emptied of air ; admit a 
quantity of liquid, such as water, alcohol, or chloroform ; 
evaporation begins and particles pass out of the liquid 
into the vacuous space above it. This process goes 
on until the pressure of the vapour on the interior 
walls of the vessel reaches a certain amount, which 
is dependent on two factors, viz. the temperature 
of the contents of the vessel and the nature of the 
liquid. 'Thus, if the temperature were 60® C. the 
pressure would, if the liquid were water, be equal 
to that of a column of mercury 9*2 coutimotres high ; 
if alcohol, 22 centimetres ; if chloroform, 63*5 centi- 
metres. When this maximum pressure has been 
reached for a given temperature, the vapour is said 
to be saturated vapour at that temperature, and the 
vapour and liquid are said to be in equilibrium at that 
temperature when the saturation pressure has been 
reached. V. does not cease at this stage. The mole- 
cules of the liquid are continually moving about 
through the mass, and are in frequent collision with 
neighbouring molecules. Each is surrounded by 
others whose attractions control its motions. In the 
interior of the liquid mass these attractions will, on 
the average, be nearly equal in all directions, and 
the motion of a particular molecule at any given 
instant will depend on the effect of the immediately 
preceding oollision with a neighbouring molecule. 
Hence the molecular speed will vary from one molecule 
to another through a considerable range of speed. 
Near the surface ox the liquid, however, the conditions 
are different. There the directive action of attraction 
is, on the whole, downwards, and a moleoole will 
only succeed in passing outwards into the free space 
beyond if it approaches the surface with a perpendicular 
speed which is much above the average of other 
molecules in its neighbourhood. On passing through 
the surface, it moves about in the free space along 
with other molecules forming the vapour of the liquid. 
Some of these molecules will, in the course of their 
motion, return to the liquid. When the saturation 
pressure is reached, we have an equality in the rates 
at which the moleoolos pass out of, and return to, the 
liquid. It follows that the rate of evaporation will 
be increased by any cause which increases the speed 
of the molecules within the liquid. A rise in tempera- 
ture has this effect, and hence evaporation takes 
place more rapidly at higher temperatures. 

Now evaporation involves the removal from the 
liquid of those molecules whose speed is above the 
average, and this will tend to reduce the temperature. 
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Heat has therefore to be supplied at a certain rate if 
the temperature of the liquid is to remain steady. 
If supphed at a greater rate, the temperature rises, 
and if this goes on until the vapour pressure is equal 
to the pressure above the liquid, bubbles of vapour 
will form and rise to the surface. This stage is known 
as ebuUition or boiling, and the temperature at which 
it takes place is known as the boiling point. The 
amount of liquid vaporised from a suiiace at a given 
temperature depends principally on the length of the 
perimeter of the surface. 

Preston, Theory of Heat; Poynting and Thomson, 
Heat 

VAR (43® 26' N., 6® 20' E.), department, France; 
formed from part of ancient Provence ; hilly or moun- 
tainous ; chief river, the Argons ; minerals include 
iron, coal, salt ; the vine largely cultivated ; capital, 
Draguignan; a part of V. was transferred to Alpos- 
Maritimes in 1860. Pop. (1911) 330,766. 

VARALLO SESIA (46® 49' N., 8® 17' E.), town, on 
Sesia, Novara, Italy ; contains Saoro Monte, a famous 
place of pilgrimage. Pop. 3300. 

VARANGIANS, see Vikinqs. 

VAR ANUS, see under Lizards. 

VARA8D, Ger. name of Warasdut. 

VAREN, BERNHARD (1622-60), Gor. geographer; 
his Descriptio Regni Japonia and Oeographia Generalis 
were famous works of scholarship. 

VARESE (46® 49' N., 8® 60' E.), town, Como, Italy ; 
silk industry. Pop. 7800. 

VARIA (42® 20'^N., 2® 20' W.) (modem Vicovaro), 
ancient village, on Anio, and on Via Valeria, Italy. 

VARIATIONS, in music, consist of transforma- 
tions of a theme by changes in harmony, melody, 
rhythm, time, counterpoint ; the same theme must 
persist throughout. An early form of v. merely 
introduced runs, grace-notes, and similar embellish- 
ments without any fundamental alterations ; when 
the rhythm of each v. was systematically divided into 
Quicker notes they were called Doubleet e.g. H&ndel’s 
Harmonious Blacksmith. Qround-basst i.e. the placing 
of a phrase in the bass and continual repetition thereof 
with new harmonies and ingenious counterpoint, was 
a form of v. highly developed in the XVI 1, cent. In his 
Goldberg P., ete., Bach was unrivalled until Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart, and Brahms practised v. 

VARIATIONS, see under Evolution. 

VARICOSE VEINS, a permanently dilated and 
tortuous condition of the veins, rarely occurring except 
in the lower limbs, the lowest part of the bowel (piles 
or heBmorrhoids), or the spermatic cord (varicocele) ; 
due to causes hindering flow of blood from lower parts 
of the body to heart, e.g. prolonged standing, pregnancy, 
while congenital deficiency of the valves of the veins is 
also on important factor ; the treatment is to treat any 
existing cause of venous congestion, to wear a woven 
silk or worsted stocking, or bandage, put on to support 
the dilated vessels, while in painful or extreme cases 
operative treatment is necessary, the aflected veins 
being removed. 

VARIOLA, Smallpox (g.v.). 

VARIOLITE, a green, basic, igneous rook having pale 
coloured spots which give it a pock-marked appearance. 

VARLEY, JOHN (1778-1842), Eng. painter; a 
founder of Water-Colour Soc. ; bro. Cornelius (1781- 
1873), water-colour painter, invented graphic telescope. 

VARNA (43® 13^^ N., 27® 64' E.) (ancient Odessos), 
fortified seaport, on Black Sea, Bulgaria ; egwrt trade 
in cattle and grain ; chief port in Bulgaria. Fop. (1910) 
41,419 ; (department) 329,609. 

VARNHAQEN VON ENSE, KARL AUGUST 
(1786-1868), Ger. biographer; b. Dusseldorf ; wrote 
Goethe in den Zeugnissen der Miilebenden, bio^apbies 
of General von Seydlitz, Field-Marshal Schwerin, etc. 

VARNISH, see Paints. 

VARRO, MARCUS TERENTIUB (116-27 B.O.), 
Rom. writer ; b. Beate ; cd. Borne and Athens ; rose 
to pretorship ; saw military service under Porapey ; 
treated kindly by Cicear after Pharsalia ; proscribed 
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by Triumvirs; goods confiscated; compensated by 
Augustus. Most prolific writer, with vast store of 
knowledge ; credited with over 600 books ; his style 
is cci*tainly vigorous but monotonous and with little 
elasticity; best -known work, Antiquitates Rerum 
Humanarum et Divinarum, forty-one books of closely 
packed information, an encyclopsedia of Rom. know- 
ledge. V. also wrote several poems which have 
perished ; fragments of Saiurce Menippece remain ; 
other extant works, De lingua Latina (partially), philo- 
logical and grammatical treatise, and De re rusiica, series 
of dialogues on husbandry. 

VAB DEFERENS, see Rbfboduotivb Systbh. 

VASA, Nikolaistad (63® 10' N., 21® 46' E.), sea- 
port town, on Gulf of Bothnia, Finland. Pop. U^IO) 
21,819 ; (province) 514,940. 

vAsARHELT, see MABOS-ViSi^XLY, H6 dmxz6- 

V AsAbhbl Y. 

VASARI, GIORGIO (1611-74), Ital. painter and 
architect; a pupil of ISlichelangelo. Hw paintings 
brought him some contemporary distinction, but he is 
remembered for his book, Viie de' pi-U exceUenti PiUor% 
Scultori, e Arehitetti, 1660. 

VASCO DA GAMA, see Da Gama, Vasco. 

VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS, see PtebidoPHYTA. 

VASCULAR SYSTEM of the body includes the 
Ciboulatoby System (g.v.), which is a system of blood 
vessels conveying nourishment, by means of the blood, 
to all parts of the body; and the Lymphatics (g.v.), 
which are a system of lymph vessels bringing the 
lymph, or nutritive fluid derived from the blood, into 
Intimate relation with the cells composing the tissues of 
the body. 

VASELINE, a jelly left on distillation of petroleum ; 
also manufactured from paraflin ; semi-solid ; insoluble 
in water, hence used for protecting steel from damp ; 
an ingredient of some ointments. 

VASILKOV (60* 13' N., 30® 22' E.), town, Kiev, 
Russia ; trade in cattle and com. Pop. 18,600. 

VA8LUI (46® 36' N., 27® 40' E.), town, at junction 
of Berlad and Vaslui, Rumania. Pop. 14,000. 

VASO-MOTOR FIBRES, see Nervous System. 

VASSAL, in the feudal system, a follower of a lord, 
from whom he held land and to whom he vowed fidelity. 

VABSAR COLLEGE, Poughkecpaic, a New York 
institution for th(3 higher education of women ; founded 
hy Matthew Vassar, a wealthy brewer, 1861. 

VASTO (42® 7' N., 14® 46' E.) (ancient Hisionium), 
fortified town, Chioti, Italy. Pop. 10,200. 

VATICAN COUNCIL, THE. — This, according 
to Roman Catholics the last oecumonical council, was 
convened by bull, jEterni Patris, 1808. When its 
main object of proclaiming Papal Infallibility became 
known, agitations broke out in France, Germany, 
and Italy, and many of higher clergy gave written 
expression of discontent. Council first met in Decem- 
ber 1869. It soon became apparent that doctrine 
of Infallibility would not be carried without debate ; 
early months of 1870 were devoted to discussion of 
points of church hfo and discipline wherein reforms 
were necessary. Lengthy discussions ensuing, it was 
found that matters progressed too slowly, and new 
procedure was decreed, whereby debates could bo 
ended and motions carried if niajority so willed it ; the 
end in view was that Infallibility should be accepted 
by resolution, if not by unanimous consent. 

Majority of council was in favour of dogmatising 
the doctrine ; they were the Ultramontane party 
and numbered 480, while in the opposition were 136 
bp’s. Ultimately other questions were set aside, 
and Infallibility alone submitted to council. General 
debate, during which opposition made clear all their 
objections, began May 13, ^nd ended June 3 ; special 
debate then ensued, and ended July 13, when dootrino 
was put to the vote, and voted for by 461 members, 
repnmated by 160. Opposition appealed to pope 
for modification, without success, and doctrine became 
dogma, July 18. Bp’s who had protested then sub- 
mitted. 
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Manning, The True 8lory of the Vatican Council 
(London). 

VAUBAN, 806 Fortification. 

VAUBAN, BEBASTIEN LE PREBTRE Z)E 

(1633-1707), Fr. soldier; b. St. L4ger de Fouchor, 
Burgundy ; served under Cond6 in war of Fronde ; 
taken prisoner by French, and was persuaded by 
Mazarin to serve Fr. king ; life passed chiefly in con- 
structing fortresses and besieging places ; his develop* 
ment of existing systems of attack and defence made 
Fr. school of fortincation first in Europe ; conducted 
forty sieges; fortified and reconstructed over 100 

S laces, including Dunkirk, Strassburg. Wrote TraiU 
e Vattaque dee places. 

VAUCLUSE (44“ N.. 6® 10' E.), department of S.E. 
France in Provence, with four arrondissoraents — Avig- 
non, Apt, Carpentras, and Orange ; capital, Avignon ; 
associated with Petrarch (^'.u.); wine, potatoes, wheat, 
fruit; area, 1370 sq. miles. Pop. (1911) 238,650. 

VAUD (c. 46® 35' N., 6® 30' E.), canton, in W. Swit- 
zerland, N. and E. of Lake of (^neva ; area, 1244 sq. 
miles ; surface mountainous, reaching height of over 
10,600 ft. in Mt. Diablorets, but an extensive plain 
slopes down to Lakes of Geneva and Neuch&tel ; chief 
town, Lausanne. Produces white wines ; cattle raised ; 
tanning, condensed milk, tobacco, clocks. Entered 
Swiss Confederation with present name in 1803. Pop. 
(1910) 317,457. 

VAUDOIB, WaLDBNSES iq . V .). 

VAUGHAN, HENRY (1622-96), Eng. poet and 
mystic ; b. Newton, Brecknockshire. His poems and 
prose works are devotional in character. 'J‘ne best arc 
the Silex Scintillane (‘ Sparks from the Flintstone ’ — a 
happy title) and The Mount of Olives. 

VAUGHAN, HERBERT (1832-1903), R.C. cardinal 
(1893) ; bp. of Salford, 1872 ; abp. of Westminster, 
1892 ; of ancient Catholic family. 

VAUVENARGUEB, LUG DE GLAPIERS, 
MARQUIS DE (1716-47), Fr. writer ; served in army 
and died young ; contrasts with usual writer of XVIII. 
cent., praising virtue, piety, etc. ; his Reflexions and 
Maximes (1746), a foil to La Rochefoucauld's. 

VAUXHALL, district in Lambeth, Iiondon, on S. 
bank of Thames ; famous pleasure grounds, 1661-1850. 

VEGTOR. — A V. is a magnitude which has direction, 
such as a force or velocity, or any line of definite 
length and definite direction. V’s are commonly the 
latter as representing the former. Many problems of 
dynamics can be treated simply by vectors ; thus, if 
the line XY represents a force acting from X to Y in 
ma^itudo and direction, and the line YZ represents 
similarly a force, then the line XZ, joining them, 
represents the resultant in magnitude and direction. 

V. Analysis combines most of the advantages of 
quaternions and Cartesian analysis. By the older 
methods v’s were resolved into three components 
along three arbitrary axes, and the operations made 
upon those components. V. a. gives methods of 
manipulating vectors directly, without having recourse 
to initial resolution into components. The trans- 
formation, however, from vector to Cartesian nota- 
tion is easy. 

Bucherer, Elemenie der Vektor- Analysis ; J. G. Coffin, 
Vector Analysis ; Henrici and Turner, Vectors and 
Rotors \ Gibbs-Wilson, Vector Analysis. 

VEDA, see Brahmanism. 

VEDDAHS, inhabitants of Ceylon ; supposed to 
be Dravidian (^'.v.), but possibly earlier. 

VEDETTE, Ft. mounted sentinel. 

VEERE ^1® 33' N., 3® 40' E.), town, on island of 
Waloheren, Zeeland, Netherlands. 

VEGA CARPI O, LOPE FELIX DE (1562-1635), 
Span, dramatist and poetj b. Madrid; author of over 
loOO plays. These may bo divided into oontemporaiy, 
historical, and legendary. As is to bo expected in the 
case of so prolific a winter, his work is valuable not 
merely for the intrinsic worth of part at least of it, but 
for the mine of ideas it provided for others. Thus, his 
Azero de Madrid is obviously the inspirer of Molilre’s 


Midecin medgri luif and his Alcade de Zalamea is 
clearly recognisable in one of Calderon’s most famous 
plays. While some of the plays show considerable 
merit, there is a marked lack of originality about V. 
C’s work. He may be termed rather a manmaoturer of 
plays than a literary artist. 

VEGA, GARCILA80 DE LA (1503-36), Span, 
soldier; one of chief poets of Renaissance, which he 
introduced into Spain, writing sonnets in new manner. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM, see Plants. 

VEGETARIANISM, abstinence from flesh-eating 
on dietetic or conscientious grounds ; supporters aflSrm 
that vegetable diet produces highest human develop- 
ment in every way ; opinion divided regarding eating 
of eggs and fish ; medical views generally antagonistic 
to extreme principles of v. V. Society formed, 1847. 
Vegetarian caf^s exist in most cities. 

VEGETIUB, FLAVIUS RENATUS (fl. IV. 
cent.), author of Epitoma rei militaris ; still used by 
writers on war. 

VEGLIA (46® 5' N., 14® 35' E.), island, in Gulf of 
Quamero, belonging to Istria, Austria. 

VEII (42® N., 12® 25' E.), ancient city, Etruria; 
one of the Etruscan League ; frequently at war with 
Rome ; taken by Camillus, 396 b.c. 

VEINS, the blood vessels which convey the blood 
from the capillaries to the heart, gradually joining 
together to form larger vessels as they near that 
organ. The pulmonary v’j lead from lung capil- 
laries to the left auricle of the heart, convojdng to 
it purified or ‘arterial’ blood, while the portal v. 
conveys venous blood from capillaries of the intestine 
to the liver, where it again breaks up into capillary 
v’s ; aU the other v’s, however, convey venous 
blood towards the heart, gradually forming larger 
v’s until the ascending and descending vena! cavee 
our venous blood into the right auricle of the 
eart. 

The walls of v’s are composed of three coats, similar 
to those of the arteries, but much thinner and weaker 
— the internal coat, or intima, consisting of a layer of 
flattened cells forming the lining of the blood vesBol, 
the middle coat, or media^ of muscular and elastic 
fibres, and the external coat, or externa^ of fibrous tissue 
and lonritudinal elastic fibres, with, in certain of the 
larger v"b, a network of muscular fibres. There are 
valves in the v’s, most common in the v’s of the ex- 
tremities, composed of fibrous and elastic tissue with 
a coating of the flat cells of the intima, the purpose 
of the valves being to allow blood to be forced only 
towards the heart ; there are no valves in the venos 
cavee, the pulmonary, portal, and certain other largo 
v’s. 

See Phlebitis, Varicose Veins, Vasohlar 
System. 

VEINS, cracks in rocks filled with substance 
different to that of rock in which they occur. Regular 
and irregular v’s branch off into many smaller shoots 
and may be either metallic or non-motallic. They 
may be many yards wide and miles in length, and 
are caused by contraction of the rock during con- 
solidation or cooling. They may also be caused by 
earth movements. V’s occupied by ores are called 
lodes (see Mining), while some are of iutrusive 
masses of igneous rook. 

VEJER de la PRONTERA (36® 13' N., 6® 66' W.), 
town, on Barbate, Cadiz, Spain. Pop. 11,400. 

VELA,, see Aeoo. 

VELASQUEZ, DIEGO RODRIGUEZ DE BILVA 

(1699-1660), Span, painter; studied under Herrera 
and Pacheco at Seville, but was practically self- 
taught. Seville street-studies were among his first 
pictures, and one of these, the celebrate Water- 
Carrier (now in Apsley House), was presented by 
Ferdinand VII. to the Duke of Wellington. Intro- 
duced to Philip IV., he was commissioned to paint his 
portrait, and this was followed by some forty other 
portraits of the king. For many years he had a 
studio near the royid apartments, and Philip often 
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came to watch him at work. Charles, Prince of 
Wales, sat to him for his portrait in 1623 ; and in 
1627 he was appointed Usher of the Chamber as the 
^ competition with other artists, for his picture, 
The Expulsion of the Moriscos. He made two visits 
to Italy — the first in 1629 to study Ital. art, the second 
(1648) on a commission to purchase works of art for the 
king. On his return in 1661 ho was made Marshal of 
the Palace, and in this character superintended the | 
arrangements connected with the marriago of Maria 
Teresa to Louis XIV, in 1669, the year before his death. 
The larger number of V.’s pictures remained royal 
property until transferred to the Prado Gallery at 
Madrid, where he can best be studied in all his varieties 
as a master of {^rtrait, genre, landscape, and animal 
painting. His pictures are estimated to number 274, 
of which 121 are in Great Britain. One of the most 
famous is the so-called ‘ Rokeby ’ Venus, sold some 
years ago for £46,000. 

VELEIA (44^^ 66' N., 9° 42' E.), ancient town, 
Liguria, Italy. 

VELELLA, see under HYDBOMKDUSiE. 

VfiLEZ-MALAGA (36® 46' N., 4® 10' W.), town, 
near mouth of V41cz, ^laga, Spain ; produces fruit. 
Pop. (1910) 24,140. 

VELIA (40® 15' N., 16® 10' E.) (modern Castella- 
MABB DELLA Brucca), ancient Gk. town, on Tyrrhenian 
Sea, Lucania, Italy. 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, MARCUS (c. 19 
B.o.-e. 31 A.D.), Rom. historian ; his history begins 
with the myths, and is of little value until his own 
period, of wnich the account is over ornate, but often 
picturesque. 

VELLETRI (41® 41' N., 1 2® 47' E.) (ancient 
Fefifrcc), town, Rome, Italy ; cathedral ; produces 
wine. Pop. 14,600. 

VELLORE (12® 65' N., 79® 10' E.), town, military 
station, on Polar, N. Arcot, Madras, Brit. India. Pop. 
46,000. 

VELLOZIA, genus of plants, order Velloziacote ; 
native of Brazil, Africa, Madagascar ; best - known 
species are Trek Lilies, cultivated for their boll- 
snaped flowers. 

VELLUM, see Palaeography. 

VELOCIPEDE, vehicle proi)clled by rider, e.{;. 
bicycle or tricycle. 

VELOCITY is sometimes taken to moan speed, i.c. 
rate of change of position, or more strictly as speed in 
a constant and determined direction, viz. a straight 
line. Any other v. is variable, even with a constant 
speed. 

VELVET, textile fabric formed by intcrweaAung 
of silk threads to form nap or pile ; first manufactured, 
XIV. cent. ; introduced into JCngland by Huguenots, 
1636 ; Velveteen is similarly manufactured from 
cotton. 

VENAFRUM (41® 30' N., 1 4® E.) (modern Venafro), 
ancient town, Campania, Italy. 

VENDACE, see under Salmon Family. 

VENDEE (46® 40' N., 1® 20' W.), maritime de- 

n ' tnent, Prance, formed from ancient Bas- Poitou ; 

vidod into woodland (‘Bocage’) in the E., plain 
in the S., and marsh in the W. ; chief products, 
grain and wine. Pop. (1911) 438,620. Capital, La 
Rocho-sur-Yon. 

Vend^an peasants during Fr. Revolution 
were greatly influenced by priests, who accused 
Republicans of heresy ; and on introduction of con- 
scription they rose in insurrection. Massacred 
Republicans at St. Florent and other places. Joined 
by Royalist nobles. Government sent three armies 
to Vendee. Vend^ans at first successful, but after- 
wards defeated, and ultimately were utterly routed 
at Savenay, 1793. 

VENDETTA, private vengeance for bloodshed ; 
survives in Corsica, Sardinia, and in parts of U.S.A. 

VENDOME (47® 47' N., 1® 1' E.) (Rom. Vindocinium), 
town, on Loir, Loir-et-Cher, France; contains fine 
abbey church and the ruined castle (XL oent.) of 
Dukes of V. ; manufactures gloves. Pop. 7400. 


VENEER, thin layer of expensive wood, glued to 
cheaper wood. 

VENER (69® N., 13® E.), largest lake, Sweden; 
drained by the G6ta to the Cattegat ; area, 2160 sq. 
miles. 

VENEREAL DISEASES, term applied to certain 
^seases which result most commonly, although not 
invariably, from impure sexual intercourse ; they are 
three in number — gonorrhoea (g.r.), soft chancre, 
and syphilis (q.v.). 

VENESECTION, opening a vein by operation ; 
usually performed on a vein of arm, where pressure can 
be applied easily when stoppage of bleeding is required. 
See Blood-lbttino. 

VENETI. — (1) a Celtic seafaring people, dwelling in 
Gallia, Celtioa, and trading with Britain. Waging 
war against the Romans, 67 B.C., they were utterly 
defeated the following year. The town of Vannes, 
in the department of Morbihan, preserves their name. 
(2) a people of N. Italy inhabiting the territory called 
Venotia under the Rom. Empire ; peaceful and 
commercial ; famous horse breeders. On the fall of 
the Empire the inhabitants of some of the many 
towns destroyed by Attila fled to the islands of the 
lagoons, and thus Venice came into existence early 
in the IX. cent. 

VENETIA (c. 46® to 46® 40' N., 10® 40' to 13® 30' 
E.), division of N.E. Italy between Alps and Adriatic ; 
divided into eight provinces, Verona, Vicenza, Venice, 
Padua, Belluna, Kovigo, Treviso, Udine ; capital, 
Venice (q.v.) ; area, 9476 sq. miles ; named after 
ancient Veneli. 

VENEZUELA (1® 42' to 12® 25' N., 69® 40' to 
73® 30' W.), republic, S. .America; is bounded N. by 
Caribbean Sea and Atlantic, E. by Brit. Guiana, S. by 
Brazil, W. by Colombia ; area, c. 393,976 sq. miles. 
Surface has low ground, partly swamp, partly forest, 
in N.W. round Lake Maracaibo ; mountains (Sierra 
Nevada de Mdrida, spur of E. Andes) running by 8.E. 
to Lake Maracaibo and out to sea at Caracas ; llanos 
between this and Orinoco ; mountains to S. of 
Orinoco. Drained by Orinoco and its tributaries. 
Chief towns, Caracas, Valencia, Maracaibo, Ciudad 
Bolivar. Climate generally healthy ; temperature 
varies with elevation, warmest along Orinoco ; rainy 
season, May to Oct. or Nov. 

European knowledge of V. dates from 1498 when 
it was discovered by Columbus. Span, navigators, 
Vespucci and Ojeda, further explored coast, 1499 ; 
country was subsequently annexed by Spain, under 
whoso control it remained until 1810, wnon it rose 
in rebellion against mother country. Independence 
declared, 1811 ; ton years of war followed, in which 
Venezuelans were led by Bolivar (g'.v.); Spain finally 
defeated, 1821, when V. became part of Colombian 
republic. This was broken up in 1830, when V. became 
an independent republic, being recognised as such 
by Spain in 1846. Its subsequent history is one of 
revolutions, civil wars, trade disputes with various 
European nations, and boundary disputes with sur- 
rounding countries. 

Government is a federal Republic of 20 autonomous 
states ; executive authority vested in pres., who is 
assisted by cabinet of seven ministers. Legislature 
consists of Congress of two houses. Senate of 40 
members, two chosen by each State legislature, and 
Chamber of Deputies, members of which are elected 
by popular vote. State religion is R.C. Education 
is in backward state. Army numbers 9600 men, and 
military service is nominally compulsory. 

V. is exceedingly rich in natural resources and has 
good means of developing them. Forests have fibre 
trees, rubber-plants, balsams, olnohona, gums, vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, dividivi, furniture- and dye-woods. 
Llanos provide pasture for large herds of cattle. Soil, 
extremmy fertile, produces wheat, barley, cotton, 
cacao, indigo, rice, rubber, sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, 
fruits. Minerals include gold, silver, copper, iron, 
coal, salt. Exports ooffeo, cocoa, hides, rubber, 
tobacco, etc. Imports provisions, cottons, hardware. 
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maohinory. Railway mileage is over 600. Inhabit- Corner Spinelli, Corner Cd Grande, etc., on Grand 
ants inolude Spaniards, Indians, half-broeds. Pop. Canal; Procura tie Vecchie (palace of * 9 procurators ’), 
(1911) 2,713,703. on Piazza of St. Mark; Academia di Belli Arti, 

Keane, Central and South America, voL i. (1909). Souolo di San Rocco, Galleria Internationale d’Arto 
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VENGURLA (15® 51' N., 73° 40' E.), seaport town. Modema, Miiseo Civico, all rich in art collections ; 
Ratnagiri, Bombay, India. Pop. 19,700. Rialto, fine old bridge across Grand Canal, lined with 

VENICE, Venezia (46° 26' N., 12° 18' E.), fortified shops; Morceria (principal business street) ; Piazza of 
seaport, N. Italy ; capital of province of V. ; situated St. Mark, handsomest square in V., enclosed on three 
on 117 islands in the Laguno at head of Adriatic; sides by magnificent buildings and arcades with 
traversed by c. 160 canals crossed by innumerable shops and cafes ; Zecca or Mint (between library and 
bridges. The city is divided into two main parts by Royal Palace) ; Clock Tower (1496-99) ; Piazetto cx- 
Grand Canal (2 miles long and c. 200 ft. broad) ; tending from the S.E. corner of Piazza of St. Mark 
connected with mainland by railway viaduct 2 miles to the l.»agune, with two granite columns from Con- 
long. The lagoons are protected from the sea by sand- stantinoplo (erected XII. cent. ; surmounted by Lion 
hills and masonry work ; shipping enters by several of St. Mark and Patron St. Theodore), formerly a 
channels; aqueduct carries water-supply from mainland, place of execution, now a stand for gondolas ; Ghetto 
V. has numerous narrow, winding lanes, fine squares, Vecchio, long the Jewish quarters, witli quaint mediaeval 
mediaeval houses (mostly built on piles), and magnifi- houses and synagogue of Span. Jews ; Lido (bathing- 
cont churches and mlaces, rich in pointing, sculpture, resort) on neighbouring Malamocco Island. Gondolas, 
and nrchitecturo (Tintoretto, Titian, Paul Veronese ; tho usual means of conveyance, were gorgeously 
Palladio, Sansovino, etc.). Notable features are decorated up to XV. cent., after which they wore 
magnificent Cathedral of vSt. Mark (begun 830 ; de- painted black by order of tho Great Council. 
8troyedbyfiroandrebuilt,976onwards), with wonderful History. — The Veneti, persecuted by Huns and 

mosaics, four ancient bronze horses, fine spiral alabaster Lombards, settled on the islands and marshes of tho 
columns, etc. ; opposite is the famous Campanile lagoons c. 686, and founded townships of Heraclea, 
(322 ft. high; collapsed, 1902; rebuilt, 1911); Santa Torcello, Burano, Malamocco, Chioggia, etc. Tho 
Maria dei F^ari (1417), with Titian and Canovamonu- first Venetian Doge (g.v.) was elected, 697 ; seat of 
ments ; Giacomo di Rialto (c. 520), V.’s oldest church ; government removed from Heraclea to Malamocco, 
San Sebastiano, with tomb of Paul Veronese ; Santi 707, and to Rialto (811), tho origin of Venice. V. 
Giovanni 0 Paolo, with tombs of Doges ; San Salvatore, became a republic, XI. cent., and gradually extended 
with Titian’s Annunciation, etc. ; Madonna dell’ Orto her dominions along the Istrian and Dalmatian 
(1400); Palace of tho Doges (founded r. 814; rebuilt coasts, becoming mistress of tho Mediterranean, 
after fires, 976, 1105), with magnificent court (1486), CJonstantinople and other Byzantine possessions were 
Scala dei Giganti, groat (^Jouncil Hall, etc., and Bridge taken, 1203-4, by famous Doge Enrico Dandolo ; fierce 
of Sighs connecting palace with prison ; ^yal Palace wars waged against Genoese, who were finally defeated, 
(formerly Procuratie Nuove) and Old Library ; other 1380 ; Cbrfu, Argos, Durazzo, Crete, etc., taken, XIV* 
fine palaces are Ca d’Oro, Farsetti, Loredan, Foscari, cent. ; Vicenza, Verona, Padua, Bi'escia, Bergamo, 
Pisani, Papadopoli, Grimani, Vendramin, Rezzonico, Ravenna, Zante, and Kephallinia, 1483, C^rus, 1489, 
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were added to her already extensive possesaions, and 
V. was now at zenith of her power. 

V.*B mercantile prosperity declined after the dis- 
covery of the new sea-route {via Cape of Good Hope) 
to India^ 1486. The League of Cambraip 1508, was a 
new source of danger to the republic. Fierce and 
continuous struggles against the Turks ended with 
the surrender of Cyprus, 1671, Crete, 1666, Morea, 
1718, and all her possessions except those of northern 
Italy. After this V.’s greatness ceased. She was 
conmletely crushed by Napoleon, and passed to Austria, 
1797. V. declared herself a republic, 1848, but was 
forced to surrondet, 1849 ; united to Italy, 1866. 
Before the Tiopoline conspiracy, 1310, the Great 
Council of nobles {Maggiort Gonsiglio) exercised 
supreme authority under the Doge ; thei^eafter the 
oligarchical Council of Ten {Coneiglio dti Died) 
wielded chief power. V. figured prominently in the 
history of art, especially in XV. and XVL cent’s (see 
Painting, Arohiteotubb). From XII. to XVIII. cent. 
Doges annually threw ring from gorgeous bar^e 
Bucintoro into Adriatic (* wedding of Adriatic *) m 
token of V.’s dominion of sea. 

Chief industries are famous glass-ware and mosaics ; 
old and silver filigree work, embroidery, lace, 
amasks, brocades, ohjeia d^art, chemicals, leather, 
cotton and woollen goods, shipbuilding, torpedoes. 
Pop. (1911) 160,727. 

Eriohsen, The Story of Venice (1905); Hazlitt, The 
VeneHan Republic : its Rise, its Growth, and its Rail 
(1900) ; Buskin, Stones of Venice. 

VENLO (61® 23' N., 6® 11' E.), town, Limburg, 
Netherlands ; formerly fortified ; breweries, distilleries. 
Pop. 15,500. 

VENN, HENBT (1726-97), Anglican clergyman; 
of Evangelical sympathy. 

VEN08A (40® 68' N., 16® 49' E.) (Rom. Venusia), 
town, Potenza, Italy; cathedral and XI. -cent, abbey 
church. Pop. 8600. 

VENTILATION, renewal of air of a room. Human 
breath and gas or oil lights discharge carbon dioxide 
(CO3), which must be driven out and replaced by oxygen. 
Country air contains 2 to 3} parts of CO9 in 10, ; 
a room should not contain more than 6 in 10,000. 
Each person should have 3000 cub. ft. of fresh air per 
hour. In calculating air-space, 12 ft. is the maximum 
height reckoned ; breathed air rises this height, loses 
its warmth and lightness, and sinks, hence windows 
should be opened from the top. Simple aids to v. are : 
Perforated Bricks, communicating with room by 
gatings which break current and prevent draughts ; 
Boyle* s Valve, in chimney near ceiling, an aperture 
with 2 talc flaps forming a valve which allows air to 
enter chimney, but prevents smoke from entering 
room ; Louvre Panes, slips of glass placed obliquely 
in oblong opening in window pane. 

The following devices strive to introduce cold air 
without causing draughts ; H inches- Birds VerUilator, 
the lower window sash is raised and blocked with a 
board, and air enters between the sashes and with an 
upward current; Tobin* s Tube, a pipe whose lower 
end communicates with outside air, wnilst upper end 
opens into room about 6 ft. from floor ; Sheringham 
Valve, metal guard on aperture in wall, directs air 
upwards and can be closed on occasion ; Gallon* s 
Grate has air-space behind chimney communicating 
b«low with outside air and above with room, the heat 
of chimney warming incoming air. 

Bad air may be drawn off artificially by Boyle’s 
self- acting air-pump ventilator, by shafts heated with 
gas jets or steam, or by electric fans. 

VENTIMIGLIA (43® 48' N., 7® 34' E.), fortified 
seaport, Porto Maurizio, Italy. Pop. 3600. 

VENTNOR (50® 36' N., ^ 10' W.), watering-place. 
Isle of Wight, England. Pop. (1911) 5787. 

VENTRILOQUISM, 'art of producing voice sounds 
without movement of mouth ; Greeks and Romans 
believed ventriloquist’s voice came from the abdommi 
(Lat. venfer, the belly), 
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VENUE, in Eng. law, the place or district whore 
a cause of trial arises, and formerly where it must be 
tried. No ’ local v.’ for a trial now exists. 

VENUS (classical myth.), see Aphboditb. 

VENUS, second planet from sun, 67 million miles 
distant ; diameter, 7700 miles ; period, 224*7 days ; 
probably has atmosphere denser than earth’s, and 
spectroscope gives evidence of presence of water 
vapour; exhibits phases like moon. The transit of 
V. across the sun is used to compute the sun’s distance 
from the earth. 

VENUSIA (40® 68' N., 15® 60' E.) (modem Vbnosa), 
ancient city, on Via Appia, Apulia, Italy ; birthplace 
of Horace. 

‘VENUS'S FLOWER BASKET,’ see under 
Sponges. 

VENUS’S FLY-TRAP {Dionrea muscipula), a 
carnivorous plant growing in the Carolina bogs. The 
upper parts ot the leaves form an interlocking apparatus 
wnioh catches and digests insects. 

VERA CRUZ.— (1) (19® N., 06® 20' W.) state, 
Mexico, on the Gulf ; interior mountainous and fertile ; 
coast low and sandy; products chiefly agricultural. 
Pop. (1910) 1,124,368. Capital, Jalapa. (2) (19® 11' 
N., 96® 8' W.) city, seaport, on Gulf of Mexico, Vera 
Cruz, Mexico ; exports tobacco, coffee. Pop. 31,000. 

VERBENA, a plant several species of which 
possess handsome and sweet-scented flowers. V* 
officinalis, the vervain, is indigenous to Britain. 

VERCELLI (45® 20' N., 8® 20' E.) (ancient Vertellat), 
town, on Sesia, Novara, Italy ; abp.’s see ; the 
cathedral contains a IV. -cent. MS. of the Gospels ; 
Rom. antiquities ; manufactures silk ; export trade in 
rice. Pop. 18,500. 

VERDEN (62® 56' N.. 9® 12' E.), town, on Allor, 
Hanover, Prussia ; manufactures agricultural machin- 
ery. Pop. 10,000. 

VERDI, GIUSEPPE (1813-1901), Ital. composer; 
known almost solely by his operas ; achieved success 
with Bigoletlo (1861), II Trovatore (1853), and La 
Traviata (1865). These closed his triumphs until his 
Aida was produced at Cairo, 1871. His career ended 
brilliantly with Othello and PaXstafj, the latter written 
when he was eighty. 

VERDIGRIS, mixture of acetates of copper ; used 
in making some green pigments ; forms on brass and 
copper exposed to damp, and is highly poisonous. 

VERDUN (49® 10' N., 5® 22' E.) (ancient Verodunum), 
fortified town, Meuse, France ; XII. -cent, cathedral ; 
bp.’s see ; manufactures confectionery, hardware ; 
capitulated to the Prussians, 1870 ; famous Treaty of 
V. was signed by the ions of Louis 1., 843. Pop. 
13,000. German Empire (History). 

VERDY DU VERNOIB, JULIUS VON 
(1832-1910), Ger. soldier; lecturer at the Berlin Military 
Academy and author of masterly treatises on taotios. 

VERB, Eng. family name ; derived from Ver, near 
Bayoux ; founded in England by Aubrey de V. on 
vast estates from William the Conqueror; held the 
Earldom of Oxford in male line for more than 600 
years. Aubrey de V., 20th and last Earl of Oxford, 
died 1703. Also an Irish baronetcy of De V., to 
which family Aubrey De V., the poet (1814-1M2), 
belonged. 

VERE, SIR FRANCIS (1560-1600), Eng. soldier ; 
served with Leicester in Holland, 1685, and was com- 
mander, 1589; offioer in the Dutch army, 1503-1604, 
and rendered distinguished services in the war with 
Spain ; negotiated treaty with Elizabeth ; governor 
01 Portsmouth, 1606. 

VERESHCHAGIN, VA88IL1 (1842-1004), Russ, 
painter ; began as a naval offioer, and many of his 
pictures dea^ very realistically, with fighting subjects. 

VERGIL, POLYDORB (c. 1470-1556), historian: 
b. Urbino, Italy ; came to England, 1501, and held 
various ecolesiastical appointments ; pub. the first 
authoritative edit, of Gildas, 1526, ana a Histofff c/ 
England, 27th Book, bringing it down to 1538. 

VERGIL, PuBuns VsBoiLxus Mabo (70-19 B.a), 
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Bom. poet ; b. near Mantua, in distriot of Andes } od. 
C^mona, Milan, Rome, where he studied philosophy 
under the Epiourean Siron. In the oonEsoations alter 
Philippic v/s father lost his farm, but V. succeeded in 
regaining it, largely by the influence of Asinius Pollio, 
who extended his patronage to him and introduced him 
to the literary coterie presided over by Maecenas, 
where he was well received and became intimate with 
Horace, Gallus, and later with Augustus. He withdrew 
from Rome to S. Italy in 37, journeyed to Athens c. 
24, and again in 19, but died shortly after returning 
to Italy with Augustus. 

Works. — Several poems are ascribed to V.’s youth, 
but the authenticity of nOne has been definitely 
prove<i, though the Culea, written in hexameters, and 
the Caitlepta^ a collection of short poems, are prob- 
ably his. His first important work was the Eclogues^ 
written between 42 and 37 b.o., ton pastoral pieces 
in hexameters. They are imitations of the pastorals of 
Theocritus (g.v.), and are Gk. rather than Rom. in 
sentiment. Incidentally they describe scones from the 
poet's early life, and are full of delicate pictures of 
the country of his boyhood. To the fourth a special 
significance was attached by the early Christians ; in 
reality it commemorates Pollio’a accession to the con- 
sulship (40), and tells of the prospective birth of a child 
(presumably Pollio’s) who woulci attain to the highest 
honours and inaugurate a new era. This was inter- 
preted to mean the birth of Clirist, and is still called 
the Mestianic Eclogue. 

The Qeorgics (37-30) are four books dealing with 
husbandry, in imitation of Hesiod’s Works and Days ; 
they deal with the subject from the idealistic point of 
view, although the struggle between man and nature, 
a theme whm pervades the whole poem, is realistically 
portrayed. 

V.’s greatest masterpiece is the .^neidt which, though 
practically complete at his death, was never revised, 
as may be seen from the number of imperfect lines. V. 
desired to burn it, but the manuscript was happily 
saved. It is an epic, in twelve boolcs, dealing with the 
fall of Troy and the wanderings of iEneas, the tradi- 
tional founder of the Julian line, and contains some 
truly magnificent pasaagos, such as Dido’s speech (iv.). 
The unfortunate choice of a hero, who is frequently 
priggish and whoso success is solely due to constant 
divino intervention, does not seriously mar the work. 
The influence of the JEneid on subsequent Rom. 
writers cannot bo overestimated, and although it was 
inspired by the Homeric poems, was the greatest Rom. 
epic ever written. 

V. is the greatest master of Rom. hexameter ; this 
metro, rough if forceful in Lucretius, became graceful 
and jfolishod in V.’s hands, capable of expressing every 
shade of emotion with beauty and yet with strength. 
He is not a great creative poet ; bis hero is far inferior 
to Achilles or Odysseus, but for purity of diction and 
grace of expression ho is absolutely unsurpassed. 

Trans., by Connington, Lonsdale and lice, Maokail; 
Sidgwick, Text and Notes. 

VERGNIAUD, PIERRE VICTURNIEN (1753- 
93), Ft. revolutionary ; b. Limoges, France ; oaUed 
to Bar, 1782 ; represented Gironde in National Legis- 
lative Assembly, and became head of Girondist party. 
Threw himself eagerly into revolutionary movement, 
and by his orations greatly increased popular anta- 
gonism to monarchy. On attaining Louisas downfall, 
he denounced the massacres which had taken place. Ho 
was pres, at king’s condemnation and voted for his 
death. He was afterwards aooused of treason by Robe- 
spierre ; imprisoned in La Force ; guillotined, 1793. 

VERHAEREN, EMILE (1866- ), Belg. author ; 

has published several volumes of poetry. 

VERKHWE-UDINSK (51* N., 107® 30' E.), town, at 
junotion of Uda and Selenga, Transbaikalia, Siberia ; 
trade in tea ; important annual fair. Pop. 10,500. 

VERLAINE, PAUL (1844-97), Fr. poet; leading 
member of the Symbolists ; FHts galanUs and Sagesee 
are among his 20 rol’s of strange, original verse. 


VERMICELLI, Itol. whoat-paste made up in solid 
wormliko threads (Lat. vermis, a worm) ; macaroni, of 
same composition, is in the form of a hollow tube. 

VERMIGLI, PIETRO MARTIRE, ‘ Peter 
Martyr’ (160C1-62), Ital. Prot. theologian; Augus- 
tinian prior, but joined reformers ; regius prof, of 
Divinity at Oxford, 1648; of Hebrew at Zurich, 1660; 
wrote several works specially on the Eucharist. 

VERMILION, see Pigments. 

VERMONT (42® 44' bo 45® 1' N., 71® 34' to 73* 30' 
W.), one of New England states of U.S.A. ; bounded N. 
by Canada, E. by New Hampshire, S. by Massachusetts, 
and W. by Now York, from which in the N.W. it is 
separated by Lake Champlain ; area, 0605 sq. miles ; 
surface generally undulating and hilly, reaching an 
extreme height of over 4000 ft. ; among highest 
peaks are Mansfield (4380 ft.) and Camel’s Hump 
(4100 ft.). Watered by Connecticut R., which forms 
E. boundary, and its tributaries, White, William, 
West; and by Otter Creek, Missisquoi, Climate is 
salubrious, but subject to intense cold in winter. 

V. was first permanently settled in first half of 
XVIII. cent, by colonists from Massachusetts ; and 
was admitted as a state to the Union in 1791. The 
executive is in the hands of a governor, who is assisted 
by various officers of state. Legislative power is 
vested in a Senate of 30 members and House of Repre- 
sentatives of 246 members. For local administration 
the state is divided into 14 counties. Sends two Sena- 
tors and two Representatives to Federal Congress. 

Chief towns are Montpelier (capital), Burlington, 
Rutland, Barre. Most important industry is agri- 
culture; hay, oats, maize, wheat, and barley are 
cultivated, and potatoes and fruit are grown. Maple 
sugar is largely produced, and tobacco is cultivate. 
Cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs are raised, and dairy- 
farming is carried on. There are large forests, pro- 
ducing hardwood, and lumbering is an important 
industry. Woollens and flour are also manufactured. 
Marble, granite, and limestone are quarried. Railway 
mileage in 1912, 1071. Education is free and obliga- 
tory, Principal religions are R.0.» Congregational, 
Methodist. Pop. (1910) 365,966. 

VERNE, JULES (1828-1906), Fr. novelist; wrote 
a great number of much -read novels, in each of which 
plot works round scientific or physiological fact; many 
have forecasted recent developments, e.g. Mamophone, 
cinematograph ; translated into several languages 
and some staged ; best known. Hound the World 
in Eighty Days, Michael Slrogoff, Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea, The Mysterious Islands 

VERNET, three eminent Fr. painters. Claude 
Joseph (1714-89) painted the sixteen chief seaports 
of iVance on a royal commission. Carle (1768-1835) 
painted chiefly horses and dogs and battle -scones. 
Emile Jean Horace, his s. (1789-1863), also excelled 
with battlo-picccB. 

VERNEUIL (48® 46' N., 0® 53' E.), town, on Avro, 
Eure, l^’rance ; manufactures machinery. Pop. 3700. 

VERNEY, prominent Buokinghamshiro family 
from time of Elizabeth, Sir Edmund (1690-1642), 
standard-bearer to Charles I. ; slain at Edgohill. Sir 
Ralph, 1613-66, sat in Long Parliament. Sir Harry, 
2nd baronet (1801-94), a Calvert; took name of V. 
on succeeding to estates. 

VERNIER, PIERRE (c. 1680-1637), b. Ornans, 
Burgundy ; invented instrument, the vernier, for accur- 
ately measuring fractions of small-scalo divisions. 

VERNON (49® 6' N., 1® 27' E.), town, on Seine, 
Eure, Franco ; trade in stone. Pop. 7600. 

VERNON, EDWARD (1684-1757), Eng. admiral; 
obtained command of expedition against Span. 8. 
Amer. possessions, and took Porto BoUo with squadron 
of six ships ; attaoked Cartagena without success, 1740 ; 
admiral, 1746 ; dismissed service, 1746, for publishing 
letters of official chiefs. 

VEROLl (41* 46' N., 13® 26' E.) (ancient Vervlos), 
town, Romo, Italy ; bp.’s see. 

VERONA (46® 26' N., ll®B.),oifcy,N. Italy (Venetio), 
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«L Adigo» Oftpital of V. proyinoe ; first-claw fortrew. 
Bom. remains inoludo fine amphitheatre (e. 290 A.D.)t 
theatre, walls, gateways, etc. ; many mediaeval ohurohes, 
palaces, and houses (by fianmiohele and others), with 
works by Paul Veronese, Titian, Tintoretto, Pisano, 
Giolfino, etc.; cathedral (XII. cent.); ohurohes — San 
Zeno Maggiore (Romanesque XI. cent, onwards), 
Sant’ Anastasia (1260-1460), Santa Maria in Organo 
(c. IX. cent ), San Fermo Maggiore (XIV. cent.), San 
Bernadino (XV. cent.), San Qiorgia in Braida (rebuilt 
XVI. cent.); palaces — Pompei (now Museo Civico, 
with fine picture-gallery), Ragione (old court of justice), 
Consiglio, or La Loggia (town hall, 1476-93), with 
fine s&iiroaso ; house of Capulets and Juliet’s reputed 
tomb; magnificent tombs of Scaligers; Porta del 
Palio, etc. Chief industries are cotton, woollen, silk, 
iron goods, furniture, paper. V. became a Rom. colony, 
80 B.O. ; taken by Lombards, 668 ; headed Venetian 
League against Frederick Barbarossa ; fierce struggles 
between Guelphs {q.v.) and GhiboUinos ; fl. under 
ScaUgers {q.v.), XIII. and XIV. cent’s; taken by Visconti 
of Milan, 1387; passed to Venetians, 1406; taken 
by French, 1796; awarded to Austria, 1814; recovered 
by Italy, I860. Pop. (1911) 81,915; (province) 
474,846. 

Wiel, Story of Verona (1902). 

Verona, Congress ol, 1822. — Austria, Prussia, 
Russia, Britain, and Franco mot to discuss Span, 
disorders. Britain protested against armed inter- 
vention ; other powers decided to demand altered 
constitution in Spain ; if unsatisfactory answer were 
returned, France was to invade Spain. 

VERONAL, (C^Ha).^CfCO‘NH].^CO, white crystalline 
powder, used medicinally as a hypnotic (10 to 16 grs.), 
inducing sleep without evil oiTocts. 

VERONESE, PAOLO, name by which Paolo 
Caliabi or Cagliari (1628-88), Ital. painter, is known ; 
was born at Verona (whence title). His f., a sculptor, 
was his first master, but his tastes inclining to painting, 
he was sent to study under Antonio Badilo. Throu^ 
Titian’s influence he was commissioned to decorate 
Venetian ducal palace. Most famous painting. Family 
of Darius before Alexander (National Gallery, 
London). 

VERONICA, see Spbedweix. 

VERRES, GAIUS (d. 43 B.O.), Rom. governor; 
ruled Sicily, 73-71 b.c., by tyranny and oppression ; 
prosecuted for extortion, 70 b.o. ; denounced by Cicero 
in Verrines, 

VERROCCHIO, ANDREA DEL (1436-88), Ital. 
sculptor and painter ; started as goldsmitli ; executed 
important bronze statues, among which may be named 
the David and the Unbelieving Thomas at Florence, and 
the Bartolommeo Collconi at Venice. A Baptism of 
Christ, in the Florentine Academy, is his only extant 
canvas. 

VERS DE SOCifiTfi, light verso written for 
entertainment, on trifling and topical subjects, or 
relating to contemporary persons ; many writers of 
jt in France in XVlII. cent., and Prior {q.v.) is ao- 
credited first of Eng. poets in this line. 

VERSAILLES (48® 47' N.. 2® T E. ), town, near Paris, 
France ; capital of Soine-et-Oise department. Louis 
XIV., at cost of c. £20,000,000, converted (1661 on- 
wards) V. hunting-seat — ^begun by Louis XIII. — into 
great palace (chief architect, Hardonin Mansard) 
with magnificent apartments ; beautiful gardens, 
designed by Le N6tre (1613-1700); noted fountains; 
in grounds stand Grand Trianon (built for Mme de 
Maintenon) and Petit Trianon (for Mme Du Barry). 
Treaty of V. ended Amer. War of Independence, 1783 ; 
V. witnessed initial scenes of Fr. Revolution {q.v.), 
1788-89 ; palace made National Museum, 1833 ; king 
of Prussia proclaimed Qer. emperor here, 1871 ; 
presidential deotions take place at V. Pop. (1911) 

VERSE, a line of a metrical composition; name 
used loosely for a stanza ; v. may or may not be poetry, 
e.g. a Limerick is verse, not poetry. See Poetry, 


Prosody, Elboy, Lyrical Poetry, Sowar, Iambio, 
Aloaics, SAPTino Metre. 

VERBEGZ, Wbrsohetz (46* 8' N., 21* 17' E.), 
town. County Temes, Hungary ; seat of Gk. bp. ; red 
wine and brandy. Pop. (1910) 27,370. 

VERTEBRATA (Lat. vertebra, ‘ joint ’), Chordata, 
the great phylum of animals characterised primarily 
by the presence of a jointed internal axis supporting 
the body. In some of the loss specialised forms, e.g. 
Tunioates and the Lancolct, this backbone or vertebral 
column is not developed, but in these its place is taken 
by a supporting unjointed and elastic rod — the noto- 
chord — wnich even in the higher forms precedes in 
development the backbone (hence the name Chordata). 
Besides this important feature. Vertebrates possess a 
nerve-chord embedded in the dorsal portion of the 
body (a contrast to the ventral nerve-chord of In- 
vertebrates) ; and a scries of openings loading from 
the fore -part of the food canal to the exterior, which 
sometimes become functional gill-slits or may remain 
embryonic vestiges of gill-slits. 

The number of described species of Vertebrates falls 
little short of 40,000, and these form two great groups. 
The highest group — Amniota — comprises Mammals (in- 
cluding man), Birds, and Reptiles, in all of which the 
embryo is protected by a ’ water-jaoket ’ membrane, 
the amnion, sunounding tlio embryo and keeping it 
suspended in a liquid medium. With the amnion is 
associated a second embryonic membrane — the allantois 
— the main function of which is respiratory. Such 
structures are absent from embryonic Fishes and 
Amphibians, which are therefore grouped together as 
An AMNIA. 

VERTIGO, giddiness, may be due to diseases of 
eyes or ears, dyspepsia, loss of blood, epilepsy, ovor- 
indulgence in alcohol or tobacco. 

VERULAM, St. Albans {q.v.). 

VERVET MONKEY, see under Cercopithboidjs. 

VERVIERS (60® 37' N., 6® 62' E.), town, on Vesdro, 
Lidge, Belgium ; manufactures woollen cloth. Pop. 
(1911) 46,948. 

VESOUL (47® 37' N., 6® 9' E.), town, capital, 
irautO'Sa6no, France ; manufactures files, tools. 
Pop. 9000. 

VESPASIAN, Titus Flavius Vkspasianus (9- 
79 A.D.), Rom. emperor ; commanded legion in Britain 
and subdued Isle of Wight, 43-44. Consul, 61 ; gover- 
nor of Africa, 63 ; of Judjca, 66 ; emperor, 69 ; sup- 
pressed Batavians, Gauls, and Jews ; restored peace 
to Romo ; continued conquest of Britain ; erected 
new forum, baths, etc. ; began Colosseum. 

VESPERS, SICILIAN, revolution which broke out 
at time of vespers, Easter Tuesday, 1282, against 
tyrannical and oppressive government of Charles I. 
of Anjou ; after riot near Palermo, a massacre of 
French took place, and republic was proclaimed ; 
subsequently crown was given to Peter of Aragon, by 
whose aid Charles’s attack on Messina was repulsed 
and his fleet twice destroyed. 

VESPIDffi, Poe Wasps. 

VESPUCCI, AMERIGO (1451-1612), navigator; 
fitted out Columbus’s third fleet ; sailed for New 
World, 1499 ; explored Venezuelan coast ; discovered 
All Saints’ Bay, on Brazilian coast, 1603, afterwards 
sailing south to Cape Frio ; became pilot-major of 
Spain, 1608 ; claimed to have reached America (named 
after him) before Cabot or Columbus. 

VESTA, Rom. goddess of the hearth, and akin in 
attributes to the Gk. Hestia. As fire was symbolical 
of the permanent abode, V. was worshipped as guardian 
both of the home and the State, and colonists boro 
with them a portion of the fire of the State hearth. 
Thus iEncas brought with him from Troy portion of 
the sacred fire of V. The fire at Rome was tended 
by a company of maidens — ^Vestal Virgins — of good 
birth and pure morality, and of whom absolate vir- 
ginity was demanded. 

VESTERAALEN, see Lofoten. 

VESTERAS, Westbbas (69® 36' N., 16® 32' K), 
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town, on Lake Mal&r, capital, l&n of Vestermanland, 
Sweden ; cathedral and castle ; active trade ; scene of 
defeat of Danes bj Gustavus Vasa, 1521. Pop. (1911) 
19,803. 

VESTMENTS, ecclesiastical ceremonial robes. 
Use of special costume in public worthy was part of 
Jewish religion ; but clerical v. of B.(3. Church are 
derived, not from Jewish priestly garments, but from 
ordinarv dress of Rom. citizens during Empire, which 
the ecclesiastics retained unchanged, notwithstanding 
changes of fashion in outside world. Thus the 
dalmatic originated in tunica dalmcUicat worn in Rome 
in II. cent. ; alb, in tunica alba, worn until VI. cent. ; 
and chasuble, in an overdress called the patnula, 
which in 382 was ordinary dress of senators. By 

IV. cent. V. were distinguished and kept apart from 
ordinary clothes ; and about that time appeared a 
special garment for bp*s, which in V. cent, was used 
by popes and called the pallium, while the stole 
{orarium) also became a recognised liturgical v. The 
institution was mainly developed between VI. and 
IX. cent’s, towards end of which time a pope’s v’s 
consisted of the camitia, amice, dalmatic, alb, 
tnnicle, stole, chasuble, and palhum. Further develop- 
ments occurred between 1^ and XIII. cent’s, when 
pontifical gloves and shoes, mitres, and the rationale 
(a kind of pallium worn by certain Polish and Ger. 
bishops, or a jewelled clasp worn on breast) were 
introduced. 

In modem R.C. Church a priest’s v’s consist of amice, 
alb, gi^lo. stole, maniple, and chasuble. A bp. has, 
in addition, the tuniolo, pontifical gloves and shoes, 
mitre, staff, pectoral cross, and ring. An abp. has a 
crozier and may wear a pallium ; and the pope wears 
the dalmatic, a tuhcinctorum and the orale (a sort of 
circular amice, with a hole for the head) in addition to 
bp.’s v’s. 

In XVI. cent, most of the Reformers set aside the 

V. as well as the ceremonies of the R.C. Church. 
1^0 Lutherans retained the alb, but the Calvinists 
dispensed with all v. They wore retained by the 
Swed. Church. In the Anglican Church their use has 
been the subject for endless discussion. The Ritualist 
movement has revived most of the R.C. v’s in some 
places, not invariably without resistance. In 1870 
the Privy Council declared them to be illegal, and in 
1874 an Act was passed to enforce the decision. Many 
of the cler^ refused to obey, and the Act mdually 
became ineffective. At the present time each clergy- 
man uses his own discretion. 

VESTRY, small building attached to church; used 
for robing and assembly of clergy, etc. 

VEBUVIANITE, VlStmaN, Idocrase, mineral 
composed of silica, alumina, and lime ; first found in 
dolomite blocks ejected from Vesuvius. 

VESOTIUS (40® 48' N., 14* 25' E.), active volcano, 
4200 ft. in height, situated S.E. of Naples at a distance 
of 7 miles. Its most destructive eruption (79 a.d.) 
buried Pompeii in deposit of mud and ashes, and 
Herculaneum by flow of lava ; a great outburst 
occurred in 1871-72, but owing to fertUity of soil the 
district was soon rooccupied and replanted with vine- 
yards, only to bo again devastated by greater eruption 
in 1906. ^ 

VETCH, or Tabs, Vicia, a genus of Leguminosss, 
climbing by means of leaf tendrils. Ftcia sativa is 
largely cultivated as a fodder plant, and is also ploughed 
in as a fertiliser. In addition to F. eativa the following 
allied species are Brit.— F. craeca, tufted v. ; F. lutea, 
yellow v. ; and F. tylvatica, wood v. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. — V. medicine and 
■urprjr has existed from the time of the Egyptians, 
ana there are MSS. in Greek and Latin which show 
some aoquaintanoe with the main principles. Some 
progress was made in the Middle Ages, especially in 
the continental armies. The diseases of the horse 
very naturally and necessarily wore especially studied, 
and English text-books of XVIL and XVllL cent’s 
show that efforts were made, and not wholly without 


success, to improve treatment. But the real study of 
V. s. is coincident with the rise of v. schools. 

The first veterinary school was established a little 
over two centuries ago at Lyons ; but it was not until 
1792 that a school was opened in London (the Veter- 
inary C!olloge of London, later the Royal Veterinary 
College) by a student of the Lyons school, and the 
Roym Ck)llege of Veterinary Surgeons was not founded 
until 1844. Now there are schools all over the 
world, and students must qualify in chemistry, botany, 
zoology, anatomy, and physiology, stable management 
and shoeing, pathology, bacteriology, materia medica, 
hygiene, v. medioihe and v. surgery, obstetrics, and 
meat inspection. Several universities now give the 
B.Sc. and D.Sc. in v. s. 

Certain diseases attack Homes analogous to those in 
man. Im^LUENZA is characterised by the suddenness 
of its onset ; there is loss of appetite, quickened breath- 
ing, fever, the legs are swollen and stiff, and eyelids 
are swollen. A clean, loose, well -ventilated box, with 
water in which are dissolved two drams each of 
potassium nitrate and potassium chlorate are the only 
treatment, and in from 10 to 14 days the symptoms 
abate. But the stall should be thoroughly disinfected, 
as the disease is infectious. 

Tetanus, caused by the bacillus gaining access to 
the body, usually through a wound, is first noticed 
by stiffness of muscles round the wound. The stiffness 
spreads, the animal champs his jaws, grinds his teeth, 
and at length the jaws b^ome fixed. Injection of a 
serum, hyposulphite of soda, belladonna, are the best 
(but not very successful) remedies, and the animed must 
be kept in a cool, dark, quiet place. 

Colic, arising from indigestion, duo to unwholesome 
food or organic disease. Symptoms : the animal 
shows signs of pain, paws ground with forefeet, lies 
down, rolls, gets up again, occasionally looks towards 
flank. Treated by (fraught containing chlorodyne, 
turpentine, spirits of ether nitrate and linseed oil, and 
enemata if necessary. 

Stbanqles, a disease most common in young horses. 
Symptoms : loss of appetite, cough, difficulty in swallow- 
ing and breathing, swelling of glands between lower jaw, 
fever, discharge from nostrils. Treatment is directed 
to mature as quickly as possible abscesses likely to 
form in region of throat ; throat is stimulated with 
embrocation or even blister ; head is steamed with 
boiling water (containing eucalyptus oil) poured over 
hay or sawdust ; feeding is mashes, gruels, carrots, 
and little hay ; drink as in influenza ; abscess is 
cleansed when it bursts. 

Glanders and Farcy is a disease under Diseases of 
Animals Act (see Glanders). The treatment of the 
disease being unsatisfactory, usually a ca.se is at once 
isolated and the animal destroyed. 

One of the most (freaded and infectious diseases of 
Cattle is Tuberculosis, caused by the bacillus. The 
cow is commonest subject, chest being most frequently 
attacked, but also commonly the abdomen, udder, 
whence the baoillus passes to the milk. Koch’s 
tuberculin is used as a diagnostic in oases of doubt, 
and diseased animals are at once slaughtered. Abortion, 
caused by a micro-organism, is another great disease of 
cattle b^ts. When a case occurs, it is advisable to 
segregate the animal, remove festus and membranes, 
and disinfect the place. In cases of Foot-and Mouth 
Disease all animats exposed to infection are slaughtered, 
and there are strict regulations as to moving cattle 
in affected areas. Anthrax, a blood disease caused 
by anthrax bacillus, is communicable to man. There 
are few recognisable symptoms, but when an animal 
is suddenly found dead, anthrax is commonly the 
cause. CoMS have to be reported, and carcases must 
be buried 6 ft. ))elow ground, or burned. 

DiSTEBiPEB is a troublesome disease affecting Doga, 
most commonlv under one year of aw. Ihrimary 
symptoms are those of catarrh ; the dog shivers, is dull 
and restless, with dry nose, inflameef eyes, impaired 
appetite, thirst, and loss of flesh, and commonly a 
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skin eruption ; a cough ia preBont, at first drv and 
then moist; breathing is often quickened, and food 
forced on dog is at once rejected. Complications 
such as pneumonia may arise. Symptoms are treated 
as they arise ; a vaccine has been advocated, but its 
curative value has yet to be seen. 

Rabies ob Madness, a disease of brain and spinal 
cord, is uncommon in Brit. dogs. Symptoms are 
dullness, irritability, the animal seeks to be alone, 
maps at anything, runs away, and wanders at a peculiar 
jog that IS quite characteristic. Pasteur’s vaccine 
cures people bitten by rabid dogs. Dogs also suffer 
from gastritis, skin diseases, pneumonia, and pleurisy. 

All animals suffer from the effects of parasites, some 
causing mange and rin^orm. Of internal parasites, 
worms are most troublesome — tape-worm in dogs, 
round-worm in horses, a liver-fluke in cattle and 
sheep. 

Operations are frequently performed on horses ; 
stripping of the ventricles for roaring, castration, 
ovariotomy. Local ansesthotica are used extensively 
in the smaller operations, such as removing tumours. 

There are numerous text- books on the various 
divisions of v. s., as well as on the diseases of various 
animals. 

VETO, any prohibition, especially applied to royal 
power of refusing assent to a Bill ; not used since 
1692, and now obsolete ; gov. of a Brit, colony has 
power of V., or m^ reserve assent till Bill has been 
considered W the drown ; Pres, of Fr. Republic may 
refer back Bill passed by the Chambers for further 
discussion ; Pres, of U.S.A. and governors of the 
different states have suspensory v. over legislation, 
but a I majority overrides v. The Brit. House of 
Lords absolute v. became a suspensory v. by Parha- 
ment Act, 1911. 

VETTER, Wetter (68° 20' N., 16® 30' E.), lake, 
Sweden; drained by Motala to the Baltic; length, 
80 miles. 

TOTULONIUM, Vetulonia (42° 64' N., IT E.), 
ancient town, Etruria ; one of the Confederation. 

VEVEY (46° 28' N., 6° 61' E.), town, on Lake Gen- 
eva, canton Vaud, Switzerland; tourist resort. Pop. 
(1912) 13,900. 

VEXIO (66® 60' N., 14® 62' E.), town, on Lake 
Vexio, Ian of Kronoborg, Sweden; cathedral; iron 
foundries. Pop. 8320. 

VfZELAY (47° 28' N., 3° 43' E.), small town, 
France ; noted Benedictine abbey, founded IX. cent. 

VIANDEN (49® 66' N., 6° 10' E.), town, on Our, 
Luxemburg. 

VIANNA DO GASTELLO (41° 41' N., 8° 43' W.), 
seaport, on Atlantic, Portugal. Pop. 11,000. 

VIAREGGIO (43® 26' N., 10® 14' E.), seaport, 
watering-place, Lucca, Italy, Pop, 16,600. 

VIATICUM, Eucharist administered in Catholic 
Church when death is imminent. 

VIAUD, LOUIS MARIE JULIEN, see LoTl, 
PiBBBE. 

VIBORG.— (1) (60® 47' N., 28° 43' E.) town, capital, 
l&n of Viborg, inland ; iron foundries ; exports timber. 
Pop. (1910) 49,007. (2) (66® 27' N., 9® 26' E.) town, 
capital, Viborg amt, Jutland, Denmark; Xll.-cent. 
cathedral. Pop. (1911) 10,886. 

VIBURNUM, dried bark of tree V. prunifolium (N. 
America and In^a) ; employed medicinally in menor- 
rhagia and dysmenorrhoea as an antispasmodic. 

VICAR, title in Rom. Empire, now only ecclesias- 
tical, moaning * one who acts for another.* The pope 
has been call^ * V. of Christ ’ since VIII. cent. ; v^s- 
apostolic are app. in R.C. Church for certain episcopal 
functions, generaUy in missionary countries ; in 
Anglican Church a v. nominally acts for a lay rector. 

VICENTE, GIL, see PoRTUOAL (Litbrature). 

VICENZA (46° 32' N., 11° 32' E.) (ancient VicHia), 
town, at junction of Baoohiglione and Retrone, Italy ; 
noted for its buildings by Palladio ; Gothic cathedral 
(XIIL cent.}; bp.*s see; msnufaotures silk; in latter 
part of Middle Ages was independent republic ; passed 
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to Venice, 1404; taken by the Austrians, 1848. Pop. 
(1911) 64,246 ; (province) 496,052. 

VICH (41° 66^ N., 2® 11' E.) (ancient Aum), town, 
Barcelona, Spain ; cathedral ; textiles. Pop. 12,000. 

VICHY (46® r N., 3® 26' E.), town, watering-place, 
on Allior, Allior, France ; mineral springs. Pop. 14,700. 

VICKSBURG (32® 21' N., 90® 47' W.), town, 
Warren County, Mississippi ; situated on Mississippi R. ; 
has fine public buildings, including town hall, Federal 
Government building, county court. An important 
trading centre ; manufactures hardware, cotton-seed 
oil, machinery ; exports cotton, lumber, etc. Was an 
important stronghold of Confederates during Civil 
War, and was eventually captured by Grant after a 
prolonged siege on July 4, 1863. Has magnificent 
park commemorating the V. campaign of 1862-63, and 
a national cemetery where many thousand Federal 
soldiers are buried. Pop. (1910) 20,814. 

VICO, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1688-1744), 
Ital. historian and philosopher ; prof, of Rhetoric in 
Naples ; app. historiographer-royal by Charles III. 
of Naples, 1735 ; denied hist, reality of characters in 
Graeco-Rom. traditions ; investigated problem of 
differences in legislative codes when the principle of 
justice is otern^ and immutable. Held that God 
rules the world of nations by natural laws ; law 
proceeds from the human conscience, at first confused 
and uncertain, embodied in palpable religious forms, 
then leading to abstract formula, and finally to the 
development of philosophical principles of law. 

VICTOR AMEDEUS II. (1666-1732). duke of 
Savoy and Ist king of Sardinia; s. of Duke Charles 
Emmanuel II. and Jeanne de Savoie-Nemours ; m. 
Anne, niece of Louis XIV. of France ; the greater part 
of his reign was spent in throwing off the ft. yoke. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL II. (1820-78), succ. his f., 
Charles Albert, as king of Sardinia, 1849 ; joined 
England and France in an anti -Russ, alliance, 1855, and 
sent troops to the Crimea ; joined by Napoleon III. in 
war against Austria, 1859, and defeated tne Austrians; 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Romagna joined 
Sardinia, 1860 ; the same year Garibaldi invaded and 
conquered Naples, and was joined by V., who accepted 
sovereignty of S. Italy, and annexed the majority of 
Papal States ; proclaimed king of Italy at tho first 
Ital. Parliament at Turin, 1861. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL III, (1869- ), King of 

Italy since assassination of his f., Humbert 1., 1900; 
m. dau. of Nicolas, king of Montenegro. 

VICTORIA.— (1) (34 to 39® 6' S., 141® to 149® 68' 
E.) state, S.E. Australia; bounded N. and N.E. by New 
South Wales, S.E. by Pacific, S. by Indian Ocean, W. 
by S. Australia; area, 87,884 sq. miles. Surface is 
generally mountainous, with a level tract in the N.W. ; 
principal mountains are tho Great Dividing Range, 
which crosses tho country from E. to W., and 
reaches an extreme height of over 6500 ft. in Mt. 
Bogong ; drained in N. by Murray, which forms N. 
boundary, and its tributaries Loddon, Goulbum, 
Ovens, and Mitta-Mitta ; and in S. by Glenelg, Yarra, 
La Trobe, Miohell, Tamba, and Snowy Rivers. There 
are many lakes, of which most important are Coran- 
gamite in S., Tyrrell and Hindmarsh in N.W., Wel- 
lington and Victoria in S.E. The region ia chiefly 
of Aroh»an formation. Climate is healthy and 
temperate. Flora and fauna are those of Australia. 

V. was discovered by Captain Cook, 1770; first 
permanently colonised by Briti^, 1834 ; included 
in New South Wales until 1861, when it was con- 
stituted a distinct colony; discovery of gold led to 
great influx of population, 1861 ; Joined Australian 
Commonwealth, 1901, V. is administered by a 
governor, nominated by Brit. Crown, and assisted by 
a Cabinet of 12 ministers ; the Parliament consists of 
a Legislative Council of 34 members, and a Ledslative 
Assembly of 66 members* elected respectively for 6 
and 3 years by popular vote. Votes were given to 
women by Adult Suffrage Act in 1008. V. sends 21 
Representatives to Federal Parliament. 
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Chief towns are Melbourne (capital), Ballarat, 
Bendigo, Geelong. Agrioulturo is an important In- 
dustry, chief crops being wheat, oats, and barley; 
potatoes are widely grown ; grapes and other fruits 
and tobacco are extensively cultivated. Horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs raised ; dairy-farming carried 
on. There are large forests, producing valuable 
timber. Gold mines are an important source of 
wealth ; other minerals are coal, tin, antimony, 
silver. Manufactures include maoWnory, hardware, 
textiles, wine. Chief exports ara gold, wool, meat, 
live animals, cereals. Education is free and obliga- 
tory. There is no State religion ; principal religions 
are Anglican, R.C., Presbyterian, Methodist. Pop. 
(1911) 1,315,651. 

Turner, History of Colony of Victoria (1904) ; 
Gregory, Oeography of Victoria (1907). 

(2) (49® 30' N., 123® W.) capital, Brit. Columbia, at 
S.B. end of Vancouver Island ; formerly a post of the 
Hudson's Bay Company ; 3 miles W. is Esquimalt, a 
fortified naval station. Pop. (1911) 31,600. 

(3) (20® 16' S., 49® 16' W.) seaport, on Bay of 
Esperi to Santo, capital, state Esperito Santo, Brazil; 
exports coffee. Pop. 10,600. 

VICTORIA, see floNo-KoNO. 

VICTORIA (1819-1901), Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; dau. of the Duke of Kent and niece of 
William IV. As William IV. died w'ithout male 
issue, Victoria succeeded to the throne in 1837. In 
1838 Lord Durham settled the revolt in Upper and 
Lower Canada and granted a popular constitution. 
At this time also the great Cliartist movement broke 
out. 'Ihe Queen m. her cousin Albert, s. of the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, 1840. War broke out in Afghanistan, 
1841, and the 8ikh War, 1845, resulting in the annexa- 
tion of the Punjab, 1849. Important home measures 
were the adoption of penny postage and the institution 
of an educational department. In England religious 
unrest expressed itself in the Tractarian movement, 
and in 1843 the Disruption agitation in Scotland le<l 
to the secession of the Free Church. In 1848 Peel 
repealed the Corn Laws, the famine in Ireland of 
1846 having led him to adopt this policy. Peel’s 
ministry fell in 1846, and I/Ord John Russell’s ministry 
succeeded. Lord Palmerston's sympathy with the 
European revolutionary movements led to a breach 
between him and the Sovereign, and he resigned, 1861. 
The year 1861 also witnessed the Great Exhibition, 
the outcome of England’s industrial activity. Palmer- 
ston became Prime Minister, 1866 ; during his ministry 
war in the Crimea was brought io a successful issue, 
1866. Minor wars were also waged in China and 
Persia. Palmerston’s policy during the Indian Mutiny 
of 1867 again led to a breach with the Sovereign. In 
1868 Palmerston’s ministry fell, but he resumed 
office again, 1869, and continued in power till his 
death, 1866. The Prince Consort died, 1861. In 
1868 Disraeli became Prime ^Minister, but his ministry 
was soon superseded by Gladstone’s (1868-74), during 
whose administration important measures were 
p^ed. The Irish Church was disestablished, Army 
Purchase was abolished, and the Ballot and Judica- 
ture Acts were passed. The year 1874 marked a 
change in the political tide. There was a strong Con- 
servative reaction, and Disraeli became Prime Minister, 
In 1876 the Queen received the ad^tional title of 
Empress of India, In 1878 Lord Beaoonafield and 
Lord Salisbury represented Britain at the Berlin 
(^ngreia. A war with the Zulus led to the annexa- 
tion of Z^uland, 1879. Gladstone again became 
Prime Minister, 1880. In 1881 the Boers acquired 
autonomy. The battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 1882, secured 
Britain’s suzerainty in Egypt. 

Home R^e agitations in Ireland became serious, 
and the Irish Land League was formed, 1879. In 
1882 the Phesnix Park outrages were committed, in 
which Cavendish and Burke were murdered. Qlad- 
(1885), and his resignation was fol- 
lowed by the brief administration of Lord Salisbf^. 


At the close of the year Gladstone again became Prime 
Minister, but his Home Rule Bill was thrown out by 
the Lords. In 1892 Gladstone again became Premier, 
bat the defeat of his second Home Role Bill led to 
his resignation, 1894. Rosebery's Disestablishment 
Bill for Wales was defeated, and his ministry was 
suocoodod by that of Lord Salisbury. In 1899 hos- 
tilities commenced between Britain and the Ql^ansvaaL 
In 1000 the Australian Commonwealth Bill was passed. 
Queen Victoria was an extraordinarily able ruler, and 
her reign was charaoterised by great colonial expansion 
and rapid growth of industry and commeroe at nome. 

VICTORIA, genus of uatio plants, order Nymphis- 
aoejB ; F. regia, the only species, a S. Amer. water-lily, 
has leaves 6 ft. in diameter, and wliite, fragrant flowers^ 

VICTORIA CROSS, see Mbdal. 

VICTORIA FALLS (17® 69' 8., 26* 61' E.), cataract 
of the Zambesi ; height, 400 ft. ; width, about 1 mile ; 
discovered by Livingstone, 1866 ; is one of the great 
waterfalls of the world. 

VICTORIA NYANZA (0®, 33* 16' E.), largo 
freshwater lake, Central Africa ; northern part lies 
in Brit, territory, S. part is in Ger. E. Africa ; area, c. 
28,000 sq. miles ; entered by the Kagera, Katonga, 
Rubana, iShimiu, and other rivers, and is the source 
of the Nile, to which it drains by way of Ripon Falls ; 
first discovered by Speke in 1858. There are many 
islands, of which the most important are Ukerewe and 
Sesse. Contains numerous kinds of fish and molluscs, 
and is frequented by alligators and hippopotami 

VICTORIAHAVN, see Narvik. 

VICTORIAN ORDER, ROYAL, sea Kniohthood. 

VICTOR-PERRIN, CLAUDE, DUKE OP BEL- 
LUNO (1764-1841), Fr. marshal ; b. La Marche ; 
entered army as a private, but rose steadily, and 
Napoleon created him Marshal for the services at 
Friedland. After distinguished service in the Pruss. 
War ho became governor of Berlin. 

VICUGNA, see Camel Family. 

VIDIN, Wiom (43® 59' N., 22® 62' E.) (Rom. Bon- 
onia), fortified town, river port, on Danube, Bulgaria ; 
distilleries; exports cereals; active commerce. Pop. 
(1910) 16,460; (department) 237,671. 

VIEIRA, ANTONIO (1608-97), Portue. Jesuit; 
won patronage of John IV. ; combined tae life of 
preacnor with that of statesman, and improved economic 
condition of Portugal V.’s ideal was the conversion 
of Amor. Indians and negro slaves, and from 1653 to 
1661 he worked zealously in the cause. 

VIENNA, Whin (48* 14' N., 16® 20' E.), capital 
of Austria, on Danube ; one of finest, largest, and 
most hist, cities of Europe, renowned for art, archi- 
tecture, learning, industry, music. The Ringstrasse, 
on site of old fortifications (destroyed, 1868), claims 
to be the handsomest street in the world. Here are 
1 congregated, among other splendid structures. Votive 
Church (1866-79), univ. (founded, 1237), ^thaus, 
celebrated Burg Theater and Opera-House (seating 
2347), Parliament House, Royal Natural History 
Museum, Art Gallery (one of the finest in Europe), 
the new wing of the Imperial Palace (Hof burg), Maria 
Theresia, Schiller, and Goethe monuments. Owing 
to stormy history modiseval buildings are rare, but 
include Stefansdom (completed, XV. cent.), with 
famous spire. Other notable buildings are Belvedere 
Castle and Karlskirche (baroque arch.). The Prater 
is a beautiful natural perk. I^hdnbrunn palace and 
park lie near the oitv. V- is centre of Austrian trade 
and Industry ; chief manufactures being objeta-^art, 
blouses, hats, clothing, and furniture (inoluding bent- 
wood). In Rom. times V. was Vindomina, later 
Vindobona ; founded by Claudius. L cent, a.d., to 
command Danube ; city restored by Leopold the 
Holy, 1136; fiouriahed under Rudolf IV., 1365, who 
founded univ. and rebuilt Stefansdom ; became 
permanent residence of Ger. emperors; besieged by 
Turks, 1629, 1683; absolute government abolished, 
1848. V. gained oivio autonomy, 1850; since then 
adfanoed by leape and bounds. Fop. ( 1910) 2,081,408. 
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yi^nnar Goncress of (1814-15), attended by the chief 
powera of Europe, undid Napoleon’s work. It restored 
King of Naples, Duke of Tuscany, Pope, and King of 
Sardinia to their former territories, and gave Milan and 
Venice to Austria. A now kingdom of the Netherlands 
was or., with the Prince of Orange os king. George III. 
recovered Hanover. Poland was made a constitutional 
kingdom, under Russia. A Ger. Confederation was 
formed ; the national fcoUng which overthrew 
Napoleon was disregarded, and the arrangements 
were entirely in the interests of the princes of 
Europe. 

VIENNE.--(1) (40* 30' N., 0* 30' E.) department, 
France, formed chiefly from anciont Poitou ; generally 
level ; traversed by Vienne ; produces grain, wine. 
Pop. (1911) 332,270. Capital, Poitiers. (2) (46* 32' N., 
4* 62' E.) town, on Rhone, Isere, Franco ; formerly 
abp.’s see ; has Romanesque • Gothic cathedral, 
dating from XII. cent., and other old churches ; Rom. 
remains include temple of Augustus and Livia, theatre, 
aqueducts. Manufactures textiles, hardware, leather, 
loves ; large trade in wine. Pop. 26,300. (3) (46° 
0' N., 0* fi)' E.) river. Franco, rises in department 
CJorr^ze, joins Loire ; length, 220 miles. 

VIENNE, COUNCIL OF, a R.C. synod. Oct. 
1311 to May 1312, by which the Order of the Temple 
was suppressed as conflicting with the general weal. 

VIERSEN (61° 17' N., 6° 24' E.), town, Rhineland, 
Prussia ; manufactures velvets, silks. Pop. (1910) 
30,172. 

VIERWALDSTAtterSEE, see LuoERNB, Lake 
OP. 

VIERZON (47° 13' N., 2° 3' E.), town, Cher, France; 
manufactures agricultural machinery. Pop. 12,000. 

VIETA, FRANCOIS (1540- 1003), Fr. mathe- 
matician; b. Fontenai-Ie-Comte, nonr La Rochelle; 
employed on State matters by Henry III. and IV. ; 
made algebra a symbolic science and discovered 
trigonometrical relations of multiple angles. 

VIEUXTEMPS, HENRI (1820-81), Bclg. violinist 
and composer. 

VIGAN (17* 30' N.. 120° 20' E.), town, Luzon, 
Philippine Islands; manufactures cotton fabrics; 
fisheries. Pop. 10,000, 

VIGEVANO (46° 18' N., 8° 62' E.), town, on Ticino, 
Pavia, Italy ; cathedral ; silk manufactures. Pop, 
(commune) 26,000. 

VIGFUSSON, GUDBRAND (1828-89), Scandi- 
navian scholar, for some years lector in Icelandic at 
Oxford. His works include an Icelandic dictionary and 
the Corjiut Poeiicum Boreale, 

VIGIL, watch kept on eve of a religious feast. 

VIGILANTIUS (fl. c, 400), author of a famous work 
denouncing the worship of martyrs, vows of celibacy 
and poverty, and many superstitious practices of his 
time. 

VIGNY, ALFRED DE (1797-1863). Fr. poet; 
served during wars of the Empire ; disciple of Romanti- 
cism from the beginning, frequenter of Victor Hugo’s 
salon, and full of ardour of early movement; chief 
fame from poems, but novel Cinq- Mara (1826), 
though without interest of form, shows no inferi- 
ority of mind, and his dramas, an adaptation of Shako- 
spoare’s Oihtllo (1829), Stello (1832), and OhatUrton 
(1836), did groat service to Romantic movement. See 
Fbanci (Liter atubb). 

VIGO (42° 12' N., 8° 43' W.), seaport, naval station, 
on Ria de Vigo, Pontevedra, Spain ; fisheries ; import- 
ant commerce. Pop. (1910) 41,213. 

VXELABAS, tee Abohiteotubb, Indian. 

VIJATANAGAR, Bijanaoab (15° 20' N., 76° 30' 
£.), ruined city, Madras, India; ancient capital of the 
kings of V. 

VIKINGS (Icelandic VikingTf sea-rover ; not 
connected with * king ’), Scandinavian pirates who 
from VIIL-XI. cent, overran large parts of the 
Brit Isles and Europe. The Viking Age reached its 
height in IX.-X. cent One band of Northmen 
(Varangians) under Rnrik founded the Russian 
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Empire, 862 (see Russia), crossed Europe by the 
Dnieper valley, and even threatened Constantinople. 
Still more hist, ore the Viking invasions of Britain 
and tlie European coast between the Rhino and Loire 
mouths. Towards end of VIII. cent, the Danes 
made first appearance on Eng. coast ; colonising 
expeditions followed mere harrying raids ; although 
checked by Alfred {q-v.) and Dancgold {q,v.\ Danes 
secured permanent footing, Canute (g.v.) becoming 
king of ail England, 1018 (see England, History of). 

Northmen invaded N. and W. of Gotland (c.e.), 

IX. -X. cent. ; western isles not recovered by Scot, 
king till 1263. V’s landed in Ireland {q.v . ), 795 onwards, 
and founded kingdoms of Dublin (862), Waterford, 

I etc. On continent they seized river-mouths (e.y. 

I Scheldt, Seine) and thence plundered or conquered 
surrounding country. In IX. cent, they repeatedly 
took Paris, ravaged Burgundy and Rhino districts, 
and even penetrated Mediterranean. Charles the 
Simple in 912 ceded Normandy {q.v.) as a peace- 
offering to Northmen under Rollo. Like their do- 
scendants, the Normans {q.v.), the Northmen or V. 
were able administrators as well as bold adventurers. 
In their small craft (several examples of which have 
been discovered) they scoured the seas, reaching 
Greenland and even N. America (see Vinland) in 

X. -XI. cent. 

Keory, Vikings in Western Christendom (1891). 

VILLA DEL PILAR (26° 44' S., 68° 15' W.), city, 
river port, on Paragu.ay, Paraguay. Pop. 1 1 ,00<). 

VILLA REAL (41°“ 23' N., T 39' W.), town, on 
Corgo, Traz-os-Montes, Portugal ; wine industry. Pop. 
c. 6500. 

VILLA RICA (25° 48' S., 56° 33' W.), town, Para- 
guay ; agricultural region ; noted for tobacco. Pop. 
c. 26,000. 

VILLACH (46° 37' N., 13° 60' E.), town, on Drave, 
Carinthia, Austria ; lead-mining centre. Pop. 19,260. 

VILLAFRANCA DI VERONA (45° 22' N., 10° 
60' PI), town, ^^orona, Italy ; silk industry. Pop. 
10 , 100 . 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES wore originally 
family groups united for defence against nostilo 
neighbours ; hcnco came the tribe, and adjoining 
tribes united, e.g. in Teutonic countries. With 
feudalism came an overlord, but tho land of the village 
community for nearly 1000 years consisted of or»n 
fields; tho ‘commons* are a survival of this. The 
break-up of the village common life began in England 
in late XV. cent., wlien lords of the manor, finding 
sheep w'cro more profitable than peasants, set up 
enclosures. In spito of laws prohibiting enclosures 
the landowners continued to enclose, pulling down 
whole villages in the process. All through XVI. cent, 
tho work went on. Agrarian revolt and denunciations 
of preachers and writers could not aavo tho country- 
side. The landless peasantry drifted into the towns, 
or wandered homeless, to bo punished by heavy 
statutes against vagrancy. 

The commons enclosed in XV. and XVI. cent’s wore 
the open fields cultivated in common by the village. 
In XVIII. and XIX. cent’s tho common grazing lands — 
the * commons ’ — were enclosed by Acts of Parliament, 
and more than a million acres passed into private 
hands. Tho economic defence of enclosures in England 
is the greater profit by the wool trade, and by the 
largo farm. In other words, arable land pays better 
than tillage, and, whatever the suffering mvolved, 
national iucroose in wealth is generally held to have 
justified tho change. In India, in Russia, and other 
Slavonic countries v. o’s still exist. 

Maine, Village Communititis ; Vinogradoff, Orowth 
of the Manor ; Seebohm, English Village Oommuniiiu. 

VILLALBA (43° 18' N., 7° 40' W,). town, Lugo, 
Spain. Pop. 14,300. * 

VILLANELLE> originally a round song of no 
specified formula, but which has become limited in 
form and ilxaped after a poem by Jean Passerat 
(XVI. cent), Ce, a poem composed m tercets on two 
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hymoB, the first and third line being repeated alter- 
nately in eaoh tercet, and ending in a quatrain the last 
two lines of which repeat the first and third linos of 
the first tercet. 

VILLANI, GIOVANNI (c. 1275-1348), Ital. chron- 
icler ; b. Florence. In 1316 ho took an active 
part in the negotiations whereby Pisa, Lucca, and 
llorenoe became united, and became prior of the 
city; app. (1328) to take precautions against the 
spreading to Florence of the plague which ravaged 
Italy, and showed groat wisdom in his choice of 
methods. It was this close intimacy with the ad- 
ministration of Florence that enabled him to execute 
so admirably his great Ohronicle or History of Florence. 

VILLANUEVA DE LA SERENA (39® N., 6® 45' 
W.), town, on Guadiana, Badajoz, Spain. Pop. 13,600. 

VILLANUEVA Y GELTRU (41® 16' N.. 1® 45' E.), 
seaport, on Mediterranean, Barcelona, Spain ; manu- 
factures textiles, paper. Pop. 12,200. 

VILLARI, PASQUALE ( 1827- ), lUl historian ; 

wrote Savonarola and his Timts^ Machiavdli and his 
Times, and First Two Centuries of Florentine History. 

VILLARREAL (39® 55' N., 0® 7' W.), town, Cas- 
tellon do la Plana, Spain ; orange-growing district. 
Pop. 16,100. 

VILLARS, CLAUDE LOUIS HECTOR DE 

(1653-1734), Ft. soldier; served under Cond6 and 
Turenne ; defeated by Marlborough at Eamillies, 
1700, and Malplaquet, 1709, but was military genius of 
France in War of Span. Succession. 

VILLAVIGIOSA (46® 34' N.. 5® 24' W.), small sea- 
jjort, on Ria do Villaviciosa, Oviedo, Spain. 

VILLEFRANCHE-DE-ROUERGNE (44® 21' N., 
2* 2' E.), town, on Aveyron, Aveyron, France ; cath- 
edral ; in vicinity, lead-mines, phosphate quarries. Pop. 
8400. 

VILLEFRANCHE-SUR-SACNE (45® 69' N., 4® 
43' E.), town, Rhdno, Franco ; manufactures textiles ; 
was capital of Beaiijoais. Pop. 16,200. 

VILLEHARDOUIN, GEOFFROY DE (c. 1150- 
c. 1212), Fr. historian ; little known of his life ; appears 
as marshal of Champagne and helped to arrange 4th 
Crusade (1202-4), of which ho left account in first Fr. 
literary prose, Chronique dt la conquite de Constantinople', 
previously histories were in Lat. or in verse of chansons 
M gtsie and romances ; V. remained in East after 
crusade, and as grand marshal of Rumania helped to 
organise Lat. kingdom and received principality in 
Thessaly. 

VILLEIN, VILLEINAGE, see SLAVERY. 

VILLELE, COMTE DE, Jean Baftistb Quil- 
LAUHS Mabib Annb StfiAPHiN (1773-1854), Fr. 
statesman ; b. Toulouse ; made fortune in West 
Indies ; Minister of Finance, 1821 ; Pros, of Council 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 1822. An extreme 
royalist and reactionary, his policy, especially in 
press restrictions, was one of the provocations of 
the revolution of 1830 ; retired, 1828. 

VILLENA (38® 36' N., 0® 48' W,), town, AUcante, 
Spain ; manufaotares silk, salt. Pop. 14,400. 

VILLENEUVE, PIERRE CHARLES JEAN 
BAPTISTE SYLVESTRE (1763-1806), Fr. admiral ; 
commander of combined Fr. and Span, fleets, 1803 ; 
Nelson’s antagonist at Trafalgar ; his ship, the 
Bnceniaure, was taken, and he was carried prisoner 
to England; returned to France and committed 
suicide. 

VILLENEUVE-L&S-AVXGNON (43® 47' N., 4® 
48' E. ), town, on Rh6no, Card, Franco ; manufactures 
silk ; interesting mediaeval remains. 

VILLENEUVE-SUR-LOT (44® 23' N., 0® 40' E.), 
town, on Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, France ; trade in prunes ; 
remains of moditsval ramparts. Pop. 13,700. 

VILLER8 LA VILLE (50® 36' N., 4® 32' E.), town, 
Brabant, Belgium ; rained Cistercian abbey (XII. cent.). 

VILLIERB DE L’ISLE ADAM, COMTE DE, 
Prxubpb Avousti Mathias (1838-89), Fr. poet; 
one of originators of Symbolist movement ; in 
drama. La JtivoUe (1870), he attacked bourgeois 


conventionalism; his ConUs Cruets (1883 and 1889) 
are short stories of fantastic and thrilling kind. 

VILLIERS, GEORGE, see Buokinoham, Dukb OF. 

VILLIERB, GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK, 
see Clabbhdob, 4th Eabl of. 

VILLINGEN (48® 5' N., 8® 30' E.), town, Baden, 
Germany; manufactures watches. Pop. (1910) 10,924. 

VILLON, FRANgoiS (1431-c, 1490). Fr, poet ; 
b. Paris, of poor parents of name unknown ; took 
name of protector, who had him carefully educated ; 
but V. always led a gay, idle, vicious life, went to 
prison several times, and only escaped hanging through 
event of coronation of King Louis XL, 1461. His 
work is glory of Fr. mediaeval poetry ; chief poems 
are contained in Petit Testament and Grand Testament, 
legacies, mostly satirical, to friends and others ; studded 
with bcUlades and rondeaux, the best known of which 
is Ballade des dames du temps jadis ; unredeemed sad- 
ness, which is modem note. 

R. L. Stevenson, Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

VILNA, WiLNO (54® N., 26® E.), government, in 
Lithuania, Russia ; surface level ; much occupied by 
woods, lakes, and marshes. Pop. (1910) 1,926,900. 
Capital, Vllna, Wilno (64® 41' N., 25® 17' E.). on 
Vilia ; ancient capital of Lithuania ; formerly seat of 
a university ; contains an imperial palace, Roman 
Catholic and Greek cathedrals ; exports timber and 
grain. Pop. (1910) 186,200. 

VILVORDE (60® 66' N., 4® 27' K), town, Brabant, 
Belgium. Pop. 17,000. 

VIMEIRO, see Pbninsulab War. 

VINCENNES.— (1) (48® 49' N., 2® 25' E.) fortified 
town, Seine, Franco ; manufactures chemicals ; noted 
for its castle. Pop. (1911) 38,568. (2) (38® 41' 

N., 87® 34' W.), city, Indiana, U.S.A. ; univ. (1806) ; 
great manufacturing and railway centre. Pop. (1910) 
14,895. 

VINCENT DE PAUL, ST. (1576-1660), Fr. priest ; 
founded Lazarists (^.v.) and Sisters of Charity, and 
worked among galley slaves ; canonised, 1737. 

VINCENT FERRER, ST. (1355-1419), Dominican 
priest, famous for his preaching. 

VINCENT OP BEAUVAIS (d. «. 1264), Fr. 
scholar; supposed to have joined the Dominicans in 
Paris, and af^terwards at Beauvais ; reader at monastery 
of Royaumont near Paris ; enjoyed patronage of St. 
Louis of France and other rulers ; wrote Speculum 
Majus, a great encyclopaedia of mediaeval knowledge, 
in three parts : (1) Speculum Nalurale, a compendium 
of natural history, following order of creation given 
in Genesis; (2) Speculum Doetrinale, summary of 
scholostio knowledge ; (3) Speculum Historiale, further 
treatise of sacred and secular history. Some editions 
include spurious Part IV., Speculum Morale. 

VINCENT, ST., early Christian martyred for the 
faith by Diocletian. 

VINCENT, 8T., OF LERINS (d. C. 450 A.D.), 
monk of L. ; wrote Commonitorium, wherein occurs 
famous dictums quod ubique, quod semper quod ab 
omnibus creditum est, 

VINCENTIANS, soe Lazabists. 

VINCI, LEONARDO DA, see Leonardo da 

VINDELICIA (48® N., 10® 30' E.), an ancient Rom. 
province ; included N.E. Switzerland and the S. parts 
of Baden, WUrttemberg, and Bavaria. 

VINDHYA (23® N., 76® E.), mountain range, India, 
forming N. boundary of the l^ooan. 

VINE (Fifis), climbing plant, the tendrils repre- 
senting the modified main axis, the growth of the 
shoot being continued by the robust lateral branch 
nearest the apex. Vitis vini/era, the grape- v., is 
cultivated for its fruits, which viel<l 'wines and which 
when dried are raisins. The plant possibly came to 
England with the Christian era, and has since been 
mwu under fflass, especially in the south. V’s 
flourish in all Mediterranean countries. The following 
selection includes many of the ohoioest varieties : 
Alicante, Appley Towers, Black Hamburgh, Black 
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Prince, Buokland Sweetwater, Duke of Buooleuch, 
Foster's Seedling, Gros Colman, Gros Guillaume, Lady 
Downs, Madresueld Court, Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. Pinoe, 
Muscat of Alexandria, and Muscat Hamburgh. V’e 
require liquid manure, effieient ventilation, carefully 
watehed temperature. Vs are attacked by diseases, 
e.g. the incurable scourge, Phylloxera. 

VINE INSECT, see Phylloxera. 

VINEGAR, impure, dilute acetic acid (H.CpHgOa) 
generally made by acetous following alcoholic fer- 
mentation of the sweet wort of malt. Malt vinegar 
is brown, contains 3-6 % acetic acid, and yields 5-6 % 
extract; also made from wine, cider, glucose, etc. 

* Wood vinegar * is pyroligneous acid. 

VINEGAR HILL, battlefield near Enniscorthy. 
See Ireland (History). 

VINELAND (39® 28' N., 75® 3' W.), town, Cumber- 
land County, New Jersey, U.S. A, ; fruit-growing district ; 
manufactures wine, boots and shoes. Pop. (1910) 
5282. 

VINET, ALEXANDRE RODOLPHE (1797- 
1847), Swiss author, theologian, and pulpit orator ; 
founded Swiss Free Church, 1846. 

VINGT-ET-UN, card game ; one player holds 
bank ; object is to make number 21 ; ace counts 
one or eleven, court-card ten ; best hand ‘ natural,' 
ace and ten or court-card. Bank pays better hands 
than his own. 

VINITA (36® 35' N., 95® 12' W.), city, capital, 
Craig County,' Oklahoma, U.S. A. ; bricks. Pop. (1910) 
4082. 

VINLAND, the name applied to a district in E. of 
N. America which was visited bv various Norse ex- 
plorers in early XI. cent. ; first discovered by Bjarni 
Herjulfsen, who sighted it when driven out of his 
way by a storm in 086, but did not land. Partly 
explored by Leif Ericson in 1000 ; settlements were 
made in 1002 by Thorwald Ericson and in 1007 by 
'Hiorfinn Karlsetno, but owing to the enmity of the 
aboriginal inhabitants neither of these proved per- 
manent. Received the name from the fact that vines 
grew wild there. The region is mentioned in various 
Icelandic works of the XII. and following centuries, and 
is generally believed to have been situated somewhere 
in Rhode Island or Massachusetts. 

Reeves, Findina of Wineland ihs Good (1890). 

VIOL, musical instrument, precursor of violin ; 
had fiat back, three to six strings, and deep bends in 
the sides. 

VIOLA, genus of plants, order Violaoess ; species 
are Pansy or Heartsease {V, tricolor). Sweet Violet 
-(P. odorata), Dog Violet (P. canina), 

VIOLACEJE, order of herbs and shrubs ; in 
flowers calyx has 6 sepals, 5 petals, 6 stamens ; Viola 
is a genus. 

VIOLET (Viola) includes three Brit, species, P. 
canina, V, odorata, and P. tylvcslris, the ordinary 
flowers of which seldom set seed, this being produced 
by oleistogamous forms. 

VIOLIN, a musical instrument with four strings, 
played by a bow, too familiar to require description, 
lliouffh a comparatively modem instrument, it may be 
regarded as the perfected evolution of many older forms 
of its class, such as the mediaval ' vielle ' or * fiddle,' 
the Troubadour rebec, and the vioL No actual in- 
ventor can be named, the fixing of the form havmg 
followed after many and varied experiments, carried 
on from about 14^ to 1530. During the period of 
development, the making of v's was restricted chiefly 
to the Tyrol and upper Italy; and it was in the 
hands of the XVII. and XVIIL-oent. Cremona makers, 
notably the Amatis, Guarnorius, and Stradivarius, that 
the instrument attained that periection which has never 
sinoe been surpassed. The perfected v. -model presents 
many points of teobnioal interest — points of form and 
adjustment, of wood and varnish — ^whioh, as they 
cannot be briefly described, are best studied in expert 
works devoted to the subject. The flrst three strings, 
eounting from the highest, are of gut ; the fourth is 


covered with silvered copper wire, or silver or gold 
wire. The bow, made erf horsehair, may be tempo- 
rarily disused, and the strings ]^uoked by the fingers. 
This is called pizzicato playing. For modifying the tone 
in a peculiar way, a mute is placed on the bridge sup- 
porting the strings. From the open note of the fourth 
to the highest possible note of the first strings there 
is an available compass of about three octaves and a 
half. Essentially the v. is an instrument of melody, 
but, by using one or more of the open strings and by 
what ia technically termed dovhle stopping^ a limited 
harmony can bo produced. It has long been the 
foundation instrument of the orchestra, where the 
division ia into first and second v’s ; and as nearly all 
the groat masters have written for it, its literature is 
exceptionally rich. The virtuosi of the v. are noticed 
under their respective names. 

Haweia, Old Violina (1898); Ragster, Chats on 
Violins (1906). 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC, EUG£:NE (18l4r-79), Fr. 
arcliitect ; restored many ancient buildings in France, 
and wrote several works, including a monumental Dic- 
tionary of French Architecture, 

VIOLONCELLO, stringed instrument held between 
knees ; signature generally bass clef ; compass C of 
bass clef to A above treble clef. 

VIONVILLE, Mabs-la-Tour (49® 12' N., 6® 63' E.), 
village, Lorraine ; scene of a battle between French 
and Germans, Aug. 1870. 

VIPER, see under Snakes and Serpents. 

VIPER’S BUGLOBS (Echium), genua of plants, 
order Boraginea ; Common V. B. (E, vulgare) has 
blue flowers, spotted stem, and prickly leaves. 

VIRCHOW, RUDOLF (1821-1902), Gor. patholo- 
gist ; b. Sohivelbein, Pomerania ; ed. Berlin (M.D., 
1843), and lectured in the univ. ; forced through his 
political views to leave Berlin, went as prof, of Patho- 
logical Anat. to Wurzburg, but recaUod as prof, of 
Pathological Anat. to Berlin in 1866. V. proved that 
the cellular theory applied to pathological as well as 
to physiological processes, made many important 
anatomical and pathological discoveries, and may 
bo regarded as the founder of the modem science of 
pathology. He also made valuable researches in 
anthropology and archaeology. An authority on 
hospital administration, he had a great share in the 
sanitary reformation of Berlin, and was an active poli- 
tician, being for several years chairman of the finance 
committee in Pruss. Lower House, and later leader of 
the Opposition in the Reichstag against Bismarck. 

VIRE (48® 51' N., 0® 65' W.), town, on Vire, depart- 
ment Calvados, France ; manufactures woollens. Pop. 
6600. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS (18® 30' N., 64® 40' W.), croup, 
W. Indies, belonging partly to Britain, Denmark, and 
U.S. Pop. of Brit, portion (1911), 6662. 

VIRGIN MARY, see Mary (Mother of Jesus). 

VIRGINAL, see Spinet. 

VIRGINIA (36® 30' to 39® 28' N., 76® 13' to 83® 38' 
W.), S. Atlantic state, U.S. A. ; bounded N. by Maryland, 
£. by Maryland and Atleintio Ocean, S. by North Carolina 
and Tennessee, W. by Kentucky and W. Virginia ; area, 
40, 125 8^. miles. Surface is greatly diversified, general 
slope being from E. to W. ; in E. is a low-lying coastal 
region known as Tidewater ; in centre is the Piedmont 
country, consisting of a wide plain in E. and a billy 
region in W, ; farther W. the Blue Ridge extends across 
the state from S.W. to N.B., highest points being Roger 
Mt. (5720 ft.) and White Top (5530 ft.). Between 
the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains farther 
W., lies the Groat Valley of V., famed for its 
scenery. Watered by Potomac (with tributary Shen- 
andoah), Rappahannock, York, James, Blackwater, 
Roanoke, Staunton, and by various affluents of Ohio. 
Climate varies with elevation, but is generally tem- 
perate and healthy, except in the marshy districts in 
the E. Flora inoludes oa^ pine, cedar, and many valu- 
able timber trees ; fauna includes deer, and a great 
number of game birds. 
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History. — V. was first explored by travellers in 

1584f and was named in honour of Queen Elizabeth ; first 
permanently colonised by British, 1607, when a settle- 
ment wag established at Jamestown by a number of 
emi^ants sent out by the London Company, who had 
obtained a charter from James I. This charter was 
revoked in 1624, when V. was placed under the Crown. 
V. took the lead in resisting Ix)rd North’s taxation 
policy in 1765, and in the resulting struggle for indo- 
\yondeT\oe, Seceded from Union, 1861, and was the 
scene of a great part of the struggle during the Civil War. 

The executive power is vested in the governor, who 
is assisted by a lieutonant-govomor and three officers of 
state. Ijogislation is in hands of a Senate and a House 
of Delegates. The Senate may have between 33 and 
40 members, who are elected for 4 years by popular vote, 
and tho Lower House 90 to 100 meml^rs, elected in 
the same way for two years. For purposes of local 
administration the state is divided into 100 counties. 
Sends 2 Senators and 10 Representatives to Federal 
Congress. 

Chief towns are Richmond (capital), Norfolk, 
Roanoke, Fortsmouth, Lynchburg, Newport News. A|^i- 
oultura is carried on, the principal crops being maize, 
wheat, oats, and potatoes. Tobacco is very exten- 
sively cultivated, and cotton grown in considerable 
quantities. Various fruits are grown, and pea-nuts 
largely produced. Horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs are 
raised. There are excellent fisheries. Minerals include 
coal, iron, manganese, granite, slate, talc. Important 
industries are flour - milling, lumbering, manufacture 
of textiles, tobacco, leather, hardware. Railway 
mileage is about 4500. Education free ; Richmond, 
Charlottesville, and Lexington are univ. towns. Princi- 
pal religions are Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
R.C. Pop. (1910)2,001,612, 

Cooke, Virginia, a History of ths People, in American 
Commonwealth Series (Boston, Moss., 1884). 

VIRGINIA CREEPER, see Ampblopsis. 

VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF, opened, 1826, at 
Charlottesville, Virginia ; formed under direction of 
Pros. Jeflerson; roooived charter, 1819; has about 800 
students. 

VIRIOIAN GREEN, see Pigments. 

VIRTUES, see Caedinal (Cardinal Vietxjbs). 

VISBY, WiSBY (67® 39' N., 18® 6' B.), seaport 
town, watering-place, capital, island Gotland, Sweden ; 
an important commercial city in ancient times ; later a 
member of the Hanseatic League ; contains a cathedral 
(1100-1225) and ruined churches, towers, walls ; taken 
by Waldemar IIL of Denmark, 1361, Pop. (1911) 
10 , 022 . 

VISCACHA, Pampas Haei {Lagostomus trkhodac- 
tylus), S. Amor, rodent of family CMnchillida ; gregarious 
burrow-dweller ; c. 22 inches long ; destroys pasture. 

VISCHER, FRIEDRICH THEODOR (1807-87), 
Qer. author ; b. Ludwigsburg ; wrote Aesthsiik, Auch 
Kintr (novel), Lyrische Odnge (poems), etc. 

VISCHER, PETER (1465-1629), Gor. artist in 
bronze ; executed several notable works. His sons, Her- 
mann, Hans, and Peter, were distinguished in tho same 
Une. 

VISCONTI, ItaL famiUoi.— (1) Ottone, abp. of 
Milan, 1263 ; lord of tho city, 1277-82 ; sovereignty of 
Milan in hands of tho V. till 1447. (2) Antiquarian 
family — Giovanni Battista Antonio (1722-^4), successor 
of Winkolmann ; Ennio Quirino, his s. (1751-1818), 
conservator of Vatican Museum, and la^r surveyor 
of Museum of Antiquities, Paris. V. Gosparo, 1401-99, 
poet, and V. Giuseppe, 1570-1663, litnrgist. 

VI8CONTI-VENOSTA, EMILIO, MARQUIS 
(1820-1006), Its!, statesman ; Foreign Minister, 1803- 
64, \866-67, 1806-76, 1896-08, 1899-1901; senator, 
1806 onwards; caused Italy’s accession to tho 

Drsikainsrlfund ; wrote liicordi di QiovtrUd (1004). 

VISCOSITY, see Htdbomiohanios. 

VIBCOUIfT (Ut via-comes), originally eari’s 
deputy M gov. ox ooonty ; first t^atowed as title of 
honour (without oiBoe), 1440, by Henry VI ; most 


modem of all ranks in peerage ; v*s oome after 
earls and before barons ; title sparingly conferred. 

VISHNU, see Hinduism. 

VISIGOTHS, see GothS. 

VISION, the act of seeing, is the function of tho 
sense-organ of sight, or tho eye (g.v.), and is duo to 
tho stimulation by waves of light of the retina, tho 
sensory part of tho eye, a spocial development of the 
nervous system connected ny the optic nerve with 
tho brain. Before a ray of light strikes the retina 
it passes through the cornea, the transparent outer 
coat of the front of the globe of the eye, the aqueous 
humour, a clear, watery fluid filling the anterior 
chamber of the eye, the crystalline lens, a transparent 
double-convex body, the posterior surface less convex 
than the anterior, held by ligaments between the 
anterior and the posterior chamber, and the vitreous 
humour, a soft, gelatinous, transparent substance 
filling the posterior chamber of the eye. 

In front of tho lens is the iris, which is a thin, 
pigmented, membranous curtain, perforated in tho 
centre by an opening termed the pupil ; the iris shuts 
off those rays of bght which fall upon the outer part 
of the cornea, allowing those falling upon the central 
part to pass through tho pupil and converge upon 
tho lens. The size of the pupil can be increased or 
diminished according as the intensity of tho light is 
loss or greater, tho amount of fight entering the eye 
being modified so that the image brought to a focus 
upon the retina is sharply defin^ Tho eye is accom- 
modated for objects of varying distances, in order 
that exact images may bo focussed upon tho retina, 
by adjusting the lone, which is brought about bv 
changing the curvature of its anterior surface through 
the ciliary muscles contracting and pulling upon the 
ciliary processes which suspend the lens. In accom- 
modating tho eye for near objects tho curvature of 
the anterior surface and therefore the diameter of tho 
Ions is increased, and the pupil is contracted, while 
in accommodation for distant objects the curvature 
of tho anterior surface and therefore the diameter 
of the lens is decreased, and the pupil is dilated. 

An image is formed by the rays from an objoot 
impinging upon tho lens, by which their convergence 
is increased, and an exact, inverted, image of the 
object is focused upon the retina. The retina is 
formed of several layers of nervous structures, that 
which receives the impressions being the layer of rods 
and conet, of which there are several millions over 
the whole extent of tho retina, the rods being more 
numerous than the cones, except in tho yellow spot 
in the centre of the retina, which is tho most sensitivo. 
to light, and which has cones alone. Tho rods and 
cones are connected with the outer granular layer of 
the retina, and eventually with the optic nerve, by 
fine fibrils. That part of the retina where the optic 
nerve enters is insensitive to light, and is known as the 
' blind spot.’ On the surface of the rods and cones 
is a layer of cells, containing dark pigment, which send 
processes down among the rods and cones. When 
the eye is at rest these processes are very short, but 
under the stimulus of fight they are sent more deeply 
among the rods and oones, and it is believed that the 
fight oauses decomposition of the pigment, the sub- 
stances thus formed stimulating the rod and cone 
nerve-endings. 

Colour perception is attributed to difierent colour 
rays causing difierent chemical changes and thus 
producing distinotive stimuli of the nerve-endings. 
Another explanation of colour perception is that, as 
the rays of different colours have undulations of var 3 ring 
rapidity, the different colour rays sot up different 
rates of molecular vibration in the nerve -endings, 

and thus send difierent stimuli to the brain oentres. 

Dbvbots of Vision. — In myopia, or short-sightod- 
ness, the globe of the eye is lei^thened and the rays 
of light are brought to a focus in front of the retina, 
and consequently the image is blurred; while in 
hypemetro^a, or long-sightedness, the globe ol the 
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eye is shortened and the rays of light are brought 
to a focus behind the retina, the image in this case 
also being blurred. In presbyopia the ciliary muscle 
is weakened through old age, and is unable to bring 
about accommodation of the lens, which is also 
diminished in elasticity from the same cause. Astig- 
matismy in which the curvature of one meridian of the 
cornea or lens is greater than that of another, results 
in indistinct images being thrown upon the retina. 'All 
of the above conditions can be corrected by the use of 
suitable glassea See Eyb, Blindness. 

VISIONS, BOO Appabttion, SriRiTUALiaaL 

VIBOKO (44* N.. 17® 8' B.), town, on Bosna, Bosnia ; 
manufactures leather, carpets. Pop. 6200. 

VISTULA, WttionEL (60® N., 19^ E.), river, Europe ; 
rises in Carpathian Mountains, Austrian Silesia, and 
flowing northward through Galicia, Russ. Poland, and 
W. Prussia, divides into several branches, two of 
which empty into Frisches Haff; the main stream, 
turning westward, enters Baltic near Danzig ; length, 
660 miles ; navigable to Cracow. 

VITAL STATISTICS, see Statistics. 

VITALIST THEORY OP DEVELOPMENT, see 
under Embryology. 

VITEBSK (67® N., 29* E.), government, W. Rufitia ; 
generally level ; contains numerous lakes and marshes ; 
chief river, the Duna. Pop. (1910) 1,833,900. Capital, 
Vitebsk (66® 14' N., 30® 12' E.), on Duna ; trade in 
com, flax. Pop. (1910) 85,800. 

VITELLIUS, AULUS (16-69), Rom. emperor; 
favourite of four successive emperors of the Julian 
line ; overthrew Galba, and after an evil reign of a few 
months was murdered. 

VITERBO (42® 26' N., 12® 7' E.), city, Rome, Italy ; 
noted for its fountains ; among chief architectural 
features are the cathedral, containing tombs of several 
popes, an ancient bp. ’a palace, and town hall ; in 
vicinity are sulphur springs and Etruscan antiquities. 
Pop. 21,700. 

VITI LEVU, see FtJl. 

VITORIA (42® 62' N., 2® ZT W.), town, Alava, Spain ; 
has cathedral, built in Xll. cent., Jesuit schools, 
and some interesting houses ; manufactures pottery, 
paper, woollens. Hero the French, under Jourdan and 
Joseph Bonaparte, were defeated by allied English and 
Peninsular troops under Wellington, June 21, 1813. 
Pop. (1910) 32,803. 

VITRE (48® 7' N„ 1® 12' W.), town, on Vilaine, 
IHe-et'Vilaine, France ; has a castle founded XI. cent. 
Pop. 9900. 

VITRIFIED PORTS, stone enclosures on the 
summits of hills in certain parts of Europe, and of 
which there are several examples in the Brit. Isles. 
The stones of those forts are fused together with fire. 
It is difficult to understand the exact object the 
builders had in view in so consolidating the walls. 
Some have argued that the fusing le accidental and 
caused b;^atoh>flre8 ; others, that it indicates volet nio 
action, '^ere are vitrified forts at Dunnideer and Tap o* 
Noath, Aberdeenshire, and Emockferrel, near Dingwall. 

VITRIOL, see SuLPHlTBIO AciD. 

VITRUVIUS, POLLIO, a celebrated Rom. archi- 
tect who was employed in t^t capacity and as a mili- 
tary engineer by Augustus. His name eurvivee mainly 
by the ten books he wrote under the general title of 
De ArchiUcturot the only extant Lat. treatise on arobi- 
teoture. Many editions have appeared from time to 
time. 

VITRT-LS-FRANgoiS (48* 46' N., 4* 43' E.), 
town, on Marne, Marne, France ; manufactures cement, 
pottery. Pop. 8600. 

VITTEL (48® 12' N., 6® 67' E.), watering-place, 
Vosges, France ; mineral springs. 

VITTORIA (36® 66' N., 14* 30' E.), town, SyraouBe, 

Sicily ; trade in wine. Pop. 33,000. 

VITTORIA, TOMASO LUDOVICO DA (c. 1640- 
e» 1618)^ a Span, oompostr, whose profesnonal life was 
spent in Rraie, where he wrote ohiofiy maaeee and 
metetA 
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VITTORIO (45* 48' N., 12® 19' E.), town, on 
Mesohio, Treviso, Italy ; cathedral ; silk industries ; 
mineral springs. Pop. 20,000. 

VITUS, BT., traditionally martyred in Diocletian 
persecution. 

VITUS'S DANCE, ST., see Choeba. 

VIVERO (43® 37' N., 7® 31' W.), seaport, on Bay of 
Biscay, Lugo, Spain. Pop. 12,600. 

VIVISECTION, term applied to experiments on 
living animals for the purpose of advancing the 
knowledge of medical scionco. Such experiments 
are in Britain regulated by an Act of Parliament (1876), 
the provisions of which arc : every experimenter 
must hold a licence from the Home Sec., every appli- 
cant being recommended by two recognised authorities, 
such as certain univ. prof’s and pres’s of certain 
scientific soo’e ; all experiments must bo carried out 
in registered places, which must bo open to government 
inspectors. Under the licence the animal must bo 
unaer an ansosthetio during the whole of the experi- 
ment, and if pain is likely to continue after the effect 
of the anaesthetic has passed away, or if any serious 
injury has been infiicted on the animal, it must bo 
killed while under the anoosthetio. 

As, however, by the first of these provisions, feeding 
experiments and inoculation by a hypodermic needle 
could not be carried out except under an anaesthetic, 
and, under the second, the keeping alive and observa- 
tion of an animal which has nad a secretory gland 
or a portion of the brain cortex removed (operations 
carried out under anesthetics), would be illegal, al- 
though the animal is healthy and suffering no pain, 
supplementary certificates are granted by the Home 
Sec. to enable such experiments to be carried out, 
the Act dating from a time when such experiments 
were not dreamt of. An actual inoculation is not 
painful, the method being exactly the same as inocula- 
tion by a hypodermic needle, or as vaccination, while 
it is neoessnry for the success of experiments of the 
second type that the wound heals cleanly and 
that the animal recovers and is in a healthy condition, 
just as a human being after a slight or more serious 
surgical operation ; but the wording of the certificates 
has given rise to the mistaken idea that painful cutting 
operations are carried out without anaesthesia and 
that animals are kept alive and watched in agony, 
the actual fact being that over 05 ^ of all experiments 
are inoculations. A Royal Commission was app. in 
1906 to inquire into the whole subject. 

Among the more valuable results obtained by 
experiments on living animals is our knowledge of 
the ciroulation of the blood, the working of the heart in 
health and disease, the physiology of the nervous 
system, the processes of digestion, the ^owth of bone ; 
the cause and treatment of anthrax, cholera, diphtheria, 
hydrophobia, malaria, meningitis, myxosdema and 
cretinism, plague, sleepiug-sickneas, tetanus, tuber- 
oulosis, yellow fever ; the action of such valuable 
drugs as aconite, amyl nitrite, chloral, cocaine, digitalis, 
ergot, strophanthus, strychnine, and many others. 

The cause of anti-v. has been ^eatly harmed by 
ignorant advocates, but the anti-v. agitation has 
l^n valoahle in curbing and preventing possible abuses. 
There are numerous anti-v. organisations, while the 
Research Defence Society defenoj and justifies experi- 
ments on animals in the Interests of science. 

VIZAQAPATAM (17® 42' N.,83® 20' W.), seaport, 
on Bay of Bengal, Madras, India. Pop. 41,000; 
(district) 3,000,000. 

VIZEU, Visiu (40* 44' N., 7* 48' W.). city, Portugal ; 
cathedral ; noted annual fair. Pop. 8000. 

VIZIADHUO (16* 34' N., 73* 22' B.), town, Ratna- 
giri, Bombay, India. 

VIZIANAORAM (18* 7' N., 83* 27' B.), town, 
miliUury station, ViaanAgram, Brit India; has a 
college ; residence of the Maharaja. Pop. 37,000. 

VIZIER, Vaqb, see Mubaiiiaadaniik (Institu- 
TIOKSV 

I VIZZOLA W N., 8® 46' E.V 
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Lombardy, Italy ; one of the largest eleotrical stations 
in Europe. 

VJVIDEK, Nbusat* (46® 16' N., 19® 33' E.), town, 
on Danube, Bacs-Bodrog, Hungary ; trade in cereals 
and wine. Pop. (1910) 33,690. 

VLAARDINGEN (51® 64' N., 4® 21' E.), port, on 
Maas, S. Holland, Netherlands ; centre of herring- and 
cod-fiahories. Pop. (1911) 22,452. 

VLACH8, WOLOOHS, Walaoiis, Volokh, a rare 
lAtin by language, customs, tradition, and partly 
descended from Rom. governors of the province, 
numbering c. 10,000,000, dwelling in Rumania, 
Transylvania, Hungary, South Russia, and various 
parts of the ]^lkan Peninsula. 

VLADIKAVKAZ (43® 3' N., 44® 47' E.), town, 
fortress, capital, province Terek, Caucasia, Russia ; at 
foot of Caucasus Mountains. Pop. (1910) 72,300. 

VLADIMIR (66® 10' N., 40® 30' E.), government, 
Russia ; surface undulating ; mostly unfertile ; 
drained by Oka and its tributary, the Klyazma ; chief 
minerals, alabaster and iron ore ; manufactures 
cottons, linens ; extensive domestic industries. Pop. 
(1910) 1,896,900. Capital, Vladimir (66® 7' N., 40® 28' 
E. ), on Klyazma ; has two ancient cathedrals ; various 
manufactures. Pop. (1010) 32,710. 

VLADIMIR, ST. (c. 95(>-1016), grand-duko of 
Kiev and of all Russia ; youngest s. of Svyatoslav I. 
and his paramour Malushka. Ho conq^uered Kiev 
(980) and Galicia (981) and was proclaimed prince 
of all Russia. He committed endless pagan atrocities 
till he became a Christian in 988. From that day 
he was os energetic in the propagation of Christianity 
and civilisation. 

VLADIMIR-VOLHTNSKIY (51® N., 24® 20' E.), 
town, Volhynia, Russia. Pop. 10,600. 

VLADIVOSTOK (43® lO' N., 132® E.), seaport, 
naval station. Maritime Province, Russia, on Gulf ot 
Peter the Great (Sea of Japan); naval and mechanical 
works. Pop. (1910) 90,160. 

VLISSINGEN, n.uSHiKa (q.v.). 

VODENA (40® 47' N., 22® 3' E.) (ancient Edeasa), 
town, vilayet Salonica, European Turkey; manufac- 
tures tobacco. Pop. c. 13,600. 

VOGEL, SIR JULIUS (1835-99), Brit, states- 
man ; emigrated to Victoria goldhelds, 1801 ; member 
of New ^^aiand House of Representatives, 1863 ; 
IMme Minister of New Zealand, 1870; agent-gen. in 
England, 1876. 

VOGHERA (44® 69' N., 9® 1' E.) (ancient Iria\ 
town, Pavia, Italy; manufactures silk fabrics. Pop. 
21,600. 

VOGLER, GEORG JOSEPH, Abt (1749-1814), 
Ger. organist, composer, and teacher; became Abb6 
at Rome, 1773; app. Court Chanhdn, Mannheim, 1776; 
established music schools at Mannheim, Stockholm, 
Darmstadt ; operas, masses, chamber-music. 

VOGTLAND (Lat. Terra Advocaiorum)^ district, 
Germany, comprising parts of W. Saxony, Reuss, 
Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe- Weimar; governed in the 
Middle Ages by oflBcials called Vogts. 

VOICE, see Larynx. 

VOIRON (45® 23' N., 6® 34' E,), town, on Morgo, 
Is^re, Prance ; manufactures cloth. Pop. 13,000. 

VOKHNA, 860 Pavlovskiy Posad. 

VOLAPUK, a so-called * universal language,* in- 
vented by Johann Martin Schleyer, 1879. It has been 
superseded by Esperanto {q.v.). 

VOLCANO ISLANDS (26® N., 141® 30' E.), group 
of small islands in Pacido. 

VOLCANOES are vents in the earth's orust from 
which molten rock, ashes, and steam are ejected. The 
lava tends in time to heap up a conical eminence 
round the vent, thus forming the crofer or cup. They 
are of three kinds: (1) exiinclt (2) dormafU (».e. tem- 
pornrily inactive), or (3) active. Other minor varieties 
are salses, or mud v’s, of the Crimea, fumaroleSf or 
steam Assures, and the aolfataras of Italy, where salj^nr 
fumes escape through vents in the earth. The geysers 
{q,v,} of Iceland denote spent Voloanio activity. 


Notable active volcanoes are : — 

Vesuvius, 4200 ft., 7 miles S.E. of Naples. Its 
most destructive eruption took place in 79 A.D., 
burying Pompeii and Herculaneum; in 1771-72 and 
1906 serious outbreaks took place. 

Etna, in Sicily, highest volcano in Europe ; c. 
10,800 ft. ; over 90 eruptions on record ; 16 occurring 
in XIX. cent. ; most disastrous that of 1169, Catania 
and 16,000 inhabitants being destroyed. 

Tbs Peak of Tenebiffb, 12,000 ft. high ; situated 
on island of 'renoriifo. 

I Stromboli, in Lipari Islands ; over 3000 ft. ; active 
I since Homer’s time ; constantly sending out steam 
and occasionally showers of stones, which generally 
fall back into the crater. 

Mount Pbl^, in island of Martinique, was scene 
of violent eruption, 1902. St. Pierre, the capital, was 
destroyed and 30,000 perished. The side of the 
volcano was torn away. 

Kbakatoa, on K. island, Java, after being quiet 
for over 1000 years, burst into eruption, 1883, and 

30.000 perished; the sound of the explosion was 
heard over nearly ^th of the earth’s surface, while the 
dust was carried round the earth many times before 
being dissipated ; caused gorgeous sunrises and sunsets 
in all parts of the globe. 

JJouNT Heola, in Iceland, 6000 ft., has been in 
constant eruption since IX. cent. 

There are active v’s in Hawaii, in North Pacific 
Ocean, and in islands of Bourbon, Mada, and Mauritius. 

Antarctic v’r are : Erebus, 12,500 ft., active ; Terror, 

11.000 ft., extinct. 

Volcanic action is ascribed to internal generation of 
vapours which have no room for expansion. 

VOLCEIUM (40® 35' N., 16® 20' E.) (modern 
Buccino), ancient town, Lucania, Italy; capital of 
the Volcoiani. 

VOLCI, VuLOi (42® 25' N., 11® 36' E.), ancient city, 
on Armina {Fiora\ Etruria. 

VOLE, see Mouse Family, Micbotcs Amphibius. 

VOLGA (46® N., 48® 10' E.), Russ, river, longest in 
Europe (c. 2400 miles) ; rises in Valdai plateau ; flows 
E. as far as Kazan, then turns S. and enters Caspian 
Sea by innumerable mouths near Astrakhan; chief 
tributaries, Mologa, Oka, Sura, Sheksna, Sarpa Unsha, 
Vctluga, Kama, Samara ; principal towns, Tver, 
Jaroslav, Kostroma, Nizhni-Novgorod, Kazan, Simbirsk, 
Samara, Saratov, Tsaritsyn, Astrakhan. Navigation 
begins near source; one of chief commercial rivers of 
the world ; connected by fine system of canals with 
Baltic, Black, and White seas ; also with rivers Dnieper, 
Dniester, Don, etc. Largo sturgeon, pike, and other 
fisheries ; ice-bound during winter. 

VOLHYNIA (60® 40' N., 27® E.) government, 
Russia, bordering Austrian Galicia ; hilly in S., 
low and marshy in N. ; forests ; drained by Dnieper ; 
produces large crops of grain, sugar-boot, tobacco. 
Pop. (1910) 3,846,5()0. Capital, Zhitomir. 

VOLITION, see Psychology. 

VOLKSRUST (27® 23' S., 29® 50' E.), town, Trans- 
vaal ; agricultural centre. 

VOLLENDAM, fishing village, N. Holland, Nether- 
lands, on Zuider Zee, adjoining Edam. 

VOLO (39® 24' N., 22® 68° E.), seaport town, on 
Gulf of Volo, Thessaly, Greece. Pop. 23,700. 

VOLOG£BES, the name of five Parthian kings, 
several of whom made war against the Rom. people. 
They are identified with Arsaces XXIII., XXVII., 
XXVni., XXIX., and XXX. See Tacitus, AnncOca, 
xiv. 

VOLOGDA (62® N., 60* E.), government, Russia; 
separated on E. from Siberia by Ural Mountains ; 
suHaoe flat; forest-covered; drained by Dvina and 
Petohora ; cereals cultivated ; chief mineral products, 
salt and Iron ore. Pop. (1910) 1,626,200. Capital, 
Vologda (60® 12' N., 89^ 56' E.), on Vologda ; trade in 
flax, linseed. Pop. (1610) 31,5^. 

VOL8G1, warlike Ital race, inhabiting Latium, and 
constantly at war with Latins and Romans from 400 B.a 
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to c, 310 & 0 . ; defeated by Tarquins ; allied with the 
dSqui aMinat Rome; finally suHuod by Rome, and 
admitted to enfranohiaement towards end IV. oent. 
B.o. ; merged henceforth in Rom. citizens. 

VOLSINXX, VuLSiwii (42* 40' N.. 12* B.) (modem 
Bolbbba), ancient town, Etruria ; one of twelve cities 
of the Confederation ; conquered by Romans, 280 B.a 

VOL8K, town, on Volga, Saratov, Russia ; iron, flour, 
leather. Pop. c. 28,600. 

VOLT, see Elbctricity. 

VOLTA (7* N., 0*), river, W. Africa ; flows S. to 
Gulf of Guinea at Adda ; len^h, 900 miles. 

VOLTAIRE, FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE 
(1694-1778), Ft. poet and philosopher ; s. of Parisian 
notary, Arouet ; imbibed deism from earliest teachers ; 
further ed. at ColUge Louis U Grand by the Jesuits ; 
imprisoned for a year in the Bastille, 1717, for literary 
attock on regent ; wrote (Edi^ and commenced La 
Henriadt; assumed additional name de V., 1718; 
after a new imprisonment and release went to England, 
1726, where he repub. La Henriade (1728), an epic 
poem on Henry 01 Navarre ; made money and estab- 
lished friendship with Bolingbroke and free-thinking 
society. V. had written dramatic works in London : 
Brutus (played, 1730); Eriphyle and Zaire, his master- 
piece (1732); other noted plays are La Mori de Clear 
(1731), Adllaxde du Quetchis (1734), Zulime (1740), 
Mahomet (1741), Mlrope (1743). In 1731 he pub. 
his LeUres philosophiques (praising Eng. Institutions 
at expense of Fr.), which was burned by the Parlement 
de Paris. V. lived with the Marquise du Ch&telet Lomont 
(170&-49) from 1733 to 1747. aho was dau. of Baron de 
Breteuii, and married in 1725 ; a linguist, musician, 
mathematician, and philosopher, she wrote Insiitulionsde 
physique, and translated Newton’s Principia. 

The tales Zadig (1747), Micromlgas (1762), the famous 
Candidt ( 1769), VInginu ( 1767), V Homme aux Ouarante 
(1768), La Princesse de Babylone (1168), etc., are the 
best of his writings for wit and stylo, but imprudently 
malicious. V. entered Fr. Academy, 1746 ; he accepted 
often-repeated invitation to Berlin, 1760, where he pub. 
his best nist. work, Le Slide de Louis XI V, (1751) ; the 
visit ended in quarrel with Frederick the Great ; ' within 
V.,’ says Saintsbury, ' there was always a mischievous 
and ill-behaved child * ; one-sided historian, but tells 
his tale in light, easy manner. Other hist, works are — 
History of Charles XII. (1731), History of Peter the Great 
(1769), Pricis du Siiele de Louis X F. (1768), Histoire du 
Parlement de Paris (1769), Essay on the Manners and 
Spirit of Nations (1769). V. settled at Ferney, 1760, 
near Geneva, where he lived until 1778 ; often called 
* The Patriarch of Ferney ’ ; at height of his influence 
and exercised enormous power over European thought ; 
from Ferney ho rehabilitated the memory of C^las, 
unjustly condemned by the Parlement of Toulouse ; 
built model village, where be established wutch-making 
industry, a church (with inscription, Deo erexit V.), a 
theatre, entertained many guests, and never ceased 
writing. Among works is long poem, La Pueelle, of which 
savour was audacious iconoclasm and happy epigram ; 
literary excellence of V. (allowed by all) not that of poet 
in any sense, but that of wit and esprit moquer ; one of 
leaders of the Eneydopldists {q.v.) and father of free 
thought of France ; returned to Paris, 1778 ; tremendous 
reoeption hastened his death ; left vast Correspondance 
of first-rate kind, in which may be read his character 
and that of the rationalutio century of which he was 
the guiding spirit. 

Life, by Lorii Morley ( 1 886),Tallentyre ( 3rd edit., 1 905). 

VOLTERRA (43® 33' N., 10® 51' E.) (ancient 
Volaterra), town, Italy; cathedral; museum with 
Etruscan antiquities; manufactures alabaster; in 
ancient times one of chief cities of Etruria. Pop. 13,500. 

VOLTMETER, electrical instrument for measuring 
differences of potential For high voltages of 1000 
or more the instrument— efeefrosto/tc voltmetsr — is, in 
principle, the quadrant electrometer (q.v.) connected 
miostatically. For low voltages, the muUieetlular 
voltmeter is used. This consists of a vertical row of 


horizontal vanes moving between a similar row of fixed 
quadrants, so that each vano moves between two 
quadrants; deflection of the vanes is shown by a 
pointer and gives required measure of voltage. 

VOLTRX (44® 26' N., 8® 46' E.). town, Liguria, 
Italy ; iron, shipbuilding, paper, cotton. Pop. 15,200. 

VOLTURNO (41® 2' N., 14® E.) (ancient Vulturnus), 
river, Italy ; enters Mediterranean ; length, 10 miles. 

VOLUNTEERS, originally persons who join an 
army at their own expense, to serve without pay for 
the duration of a campaign ; amateurs, not professional 
soldiers. Wellington’s army in the Peninsula con- 
tained many, and some were granted commissions ; 
later, the term was applied to the body of Brit civilians 
who in 1859 took arms when invasion was threatened. 
A certain number of middle -class men provided 
themselves with uniforms and were self-supporting, 
weapons alone being lent by the government. They 
elected their officers and adopted titles from their 
place of origin ; this force was replaced by citizens 
unable to pay subscriptions or buy uniform, and 
OTadually the so-called volunteers became a subsidised 
force. As they reserved many privileges of the original 
force, including the right to absent themselves from 
training, they wore reconstituted (1907-8) as the Teeei- 
TOEiAL Forge, consisting of men regularly enlisted and 
paid for service. V. of the old type exist in India, 
Bermuda, Ceylon, the Isle of Man. 

VOLUTE, in arch., spiral ornament of Ionic capital. 

VOLVOX, genus of Flagellate Protozoa, closely 
related to simplest plants ; form minute globes com- 
posed of sometimes as many as 22,000 individuals, in 
fresh water, 

VONDEL, J008T VAN DEN (1587-1679), Dutch 
poet; his play, I/ueifer (1654), is believed by Gosso and 
other critics to have influenced Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

VORAGINE, DOMINICAN JACOBUS DE, see 
Golden Leo end. 

VORARLBERG (47® 16' N., 9® 50' E. ), mountainous 
province, Austria, bordering Lake of Constance; 
constitutionally included in Tyrol of which it forms tho 
W. extremity. Pop. (1910) 145,408. 

VORONEZH (61® N., 39® 30' K.), government, S. 
Russia; level or undulating; draiued by Don; fertile, 
producing grain, sugar-beets ; horses and cattle 
reared ; woollens manufactured. Pop. (1910) 3,355,800. 
Capital Voronezh (51® 46' N., 30* 13' E.), on Voronezh; 
has a military school ; commercial centre ; manufac- 
tures woollens. Pop. (1910) 90,030. 

VORONTSOV, see Woronzov. 

VOROBMARTY, MICHAEL (1800-65). Hungarian 
poet and dramatist ; composer of Hungarian National 
Anthem. 

VORTEX, see Hydromeohantcs. 

VORTICELLA, see under Infusoria. 

VORTIGERN (V. cent.), Brit, chief traditionally 
held to have invited aid from Saxons against Piets 
and Scots. 

VOSGES. — (1) (48® 10' N., 6® 30' E.) department, 
E. France, formed chiefly of old province of Lorraine ; 
traversed in E. by Vosges Mountains and in S. by the 
chain of the Faucilles; forests; numerous mineral 
springs; saw-mills; textile industries. Pop. (1911) 
433,914. Coital, Epinal (2) (48® N., 7® E.) mountain 
range in N.E. of France and W. of Germany ; highest 
point. Ballon de GuebiolUer, 4680 ft.; W. slopes 
thickly wooded, E. slopes vino-clad ; excellent pastu- 
rage ; noted for cattle. 

VOB8, JOHANN HEINRICH (1751-1826), Ger. 
poet; b. Sommersdorf, Mecklenburg; best works are 
Luise (idyllio poem) and excellent translations of 
Homer’s Odyssey, Vergil’s Georgies, etc. 

VOSSEVANOEN, Voss (60® 40' N., 6® 24' E.). 
town, Sondre-Bergenhus, Norway ; tourist centre. 

V08SXU8, GERHARD JOHANN (1577-1640), 
Dutch scholar ; prof, of History, Amsterdam ; wrote 
Historia Pelagxana (1618), an apology for Arminianism. 

VOTE, see Elbotion. 

VOTXNG-MACHIIVES, see Elbotion. 
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VOTKINSX (67* 20' N., 83* 40' E.), town, Vyatkft, 
Ruisia; manufactures agricultural machinery, l^op. 
22 , 000 . 

VOW, a solemn promise of a human being to the 
Deity; has many instances in Old Testament, and 
recognised in New Testament by St. Paul {AcU 18^*) ; 
always obtained in R.C. Church, especially vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. A $oUmn v. of 
chastity renders marriage null and void, a simple v. 
makes it unlawful. Dispensations can release from 
v’s in either case. 

VOWEL, see Alphabet. 

VOZNESENSK (47® 36' N., 31® 26' E.), river port, 
on Bug, Kherson, Russia ; cathedral ; distilleries, 
breweries. Pop. 13,600. 

VRANYA, Vrakja (42* 27' N.. 22® 7' E.), town, 
on Morava, Servia ; rope-making industry. Pop. (1010) 
10,487 ; (district) 267,087. 

VRATZA (43* 12' N., 22® 36' E.), town. Bulgaria ; 
manufactures wine. Pop. (1910) 16,230; (department) 
312,460. 

VRYHEID (27® 49' S.. 30* 44' E.), town. Natal; 
rich deposits of coal, copper, gold. 

VULCAN, see HKPHiESTUS. 

VULCAN O, see Lipari Islands. 

VULGATE, see Bible. 

VULTURE FAMILY {Vulturidce), large day- 
flving birds of prev (Accipitrines, g.v.), with the crown 
of the head and often the neck bare and destitute 
of true feathers. An exception U the large Bearded 


VxTLTUBB or Lammeroeibb {OypaUus harbahu\ with 
well-feathered head, found in the mountains in Southern 
Europe and Asia, where it feeds mainly on carrion. 
The true Vultures (Fuifnr, Neophron^ Gyps) are con- 
fined to the warm regions of the Old World, four 
species occurring in Southern Europe. On account 
of their appearance and their habit of feeding on 
garbage and carrion, on which they gorge to repletion, 
they are the most repulsive of birds of prey. 

VULVA, DISEASES OF, see Gynecology. 

VYATKA, VXATKA (68° N., 60® E.), government, 
N.E. Russia ; surface is an undulating plateau ; 
low hills in N.E. ; much occupied bjr forests, lakes, 
and marshes ; watered by Vyatka ; soil fertile in parts, 
produces cereals, (lax; iron ore found; cattle reared. 
Pop. (1910) 3,747,000. Capital, Vyatka (68® 17' N.. 
49® 67' E. ), river port on Vyatka ; manufactures leather ; 
trade in com. Pop. 43,600. 

VYAZMA (66* 16' N., 34® 16' E.), town, on Vyazma, 
Smolensk, Russia ; cathedral; active trade. Pop. 16,700. 

VYERNYI, formerly Almaty (43® 16' N., 76° 33' E)., 
fortified town, capital, Semiryeohensk, Asiatic Russia ; 
trade in cereals. Pop. 26,000. 

VYRNWY (62® 47' N., 3® 4' W.), river, Wales; 
rises in N.W. Montgomeryshire; joins Severn above 
Shrewsbury ; the chief reservoir of Liverpool watcr- 
supply is on its course. 

VYSHNIY-VOLOCHOK, ViSHNII-VOLOCHOK (67® 
35' N., 34* 30' E.), town, on Vyshniy, Tver, Russia; 
cotton-mills. Pop. 17,500. 
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TTI^ 23rd letter of alphabet, is a double u ; its con- 
’ ’ 9 sonantal use remains in queer \ the Normans, 
having no w in their alphabet, used gu^ hence Eng. 
ward became Fr. guard. 

WA, Burmese race, probably aboriginal in N. Siam ; 
formerly great head-hunters, constructing groves of 
human skulls outside their villages, to protect against 
evil powers. 

WABASH {40* 47' N.. 86* 46' W.), city, on Wabash, 
capital, Wabash County, Indiana, U.S.A. ; manufac- 
tures furniture ; ironworks. Pop. (1910) 8687. 

WAGE, HENRY (1836- ), prof, of Ecclesiastical 

History, King’s Coll, London, 1876; principal, 1883; 
dean of Canterbury, 1903. 

WACO (31® 30' N., 96® 66' W.), city, on Brazos, 
capital, M‘Lennan County, Texas, U.S.A. ; manufac- 
tures flour, woollens. Pop. (1910) 26,426. 

WAD MEDANI (14® 25' N., 33® 30' E.), town, on 
Blue Nile, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ; d^p6t for grain ; 
oil- and soap-works. Pop. 19,000. 

WADAI (c. 13® 30' N., 19® 30' E.), native state, Africa; 
situated between Darfur on E., and Baghirmi and Lake 
Chad on W. ; area, c. 170,000 sq. miles. Surface is gen- 
erally desert land ; several oases and dense forests ; 
capital, Abeshr ; inhabited by Arabs and negroes ; pro- 
duces rice, wheat; cattle, camels, and horses raised. 
Under Fr. protection since 1903. Pop. c. 3,000,000. 

WADDINGTON, WILLIAM HENRY (1826-94), 
Fr. diplomatist; Minister of Public Instruction, 1873, 
1876-77, of Foreign Affairs, 1877-79 ; Premier, 1879 ; 
ambassador to England, 1883. 

WADE, traditional builder of ancient castles and 
roads of Yorkshire and the Scot, border. 

WADE, GEORGE (1673-1748), Brit, general; 
put down 1716 rebellion, and made military roads in 
the Soot. Highlands ; failed in 1745 revolt. 

WADE, SIR THOMAS FRANCIS (1818-95), 
Brit, ambassador in China ; wrote on Chin, empire 
and speech. 

WADEBRIDGE (60® 31' N., 4® 49' W.), seaport 
town, on (3amel, Cornwall, England. 

WADELAI (2® 40' N., 31® 20' E.), village, on Upper 
Nile, Brit. Uganda Protectorate ; was the chief station 
of Emin Pasha. 

WADHWAN (22® 42' N., 71® 44' E.), town, capital, 
Wadhwan state, Kathiawar, Bombay, India. Pop. 
16,800 ; (state) 46,000. 

WADI HALPA (21® 63' N., 31® 20' E.), town, on 
Nile, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, below second cataract. 
Pop. 3100. 

WAFER. — (1) flat disc of isinglass, gummed, for 
floouring flaps of envelopes ; (2) thin biscuit eaten with 
icos. W. sometimes replaces sacramental bread in 
Eucharist. 

WAGER, contract between two persons that one 
shall pay the other an agreed sura, or some stated 
object, according as a certain future event will turn 
out ; not enforced by law, hence termed ‘ debts of 
honour.’ 

WAGES are the payment made in return for ser- 
vices or labour. Tney are paid out of the wealth 
labour produces, and will rise and fall with supply of 
labour. W. arc a necessary charge on the cost of 
production. While the tendency is for w. to sink to 
the level of subsistence, civilisation and social life aro 
raising that level by increasing the common standard 
of comfort. By the many Truck Acts between 1831 
and 1896; w. must be paid in current coin of the realm, 
without any restrictions or reductions, and no mrt 
may bo paid in goods. W. may not be paid in public - 


houses to miners or other workmen (Payment of 
Wages in Public-Houses Act, 1883). The master of 
domestic servants is bound to supply in addition the 
necessary food and lodging, and neglect to do this 
resulting in loss of healtli is punishable by penal 
servitude. In the case of an apprentice the necessary 
medical attendance must also be supplied. The term 
w. is restricted to the remuneration of the manual 
labourer. 'Fhe clerk and public servant receive a 
' salary * ; medical or legal advisers take a ‘ fee * ; 
soldiers and sailors draw their ‘ pay ’ ; while clergy- 
men receive a ‘ stipend.* The Brit. Coal Minos Act, 
1912, Axes a miniinum wage for all miners, and the 
Labour Party wants to extend the principle to all 
industries. 

F. A. Walker, The Wages Question and Political 
Economy ; Arnold Toynbee, Industrial Revolution ; 
H. M. Thompson, Theory of Wages ; A. Marshall, 
Principles of Economics. 

WAGGA-V/AGGA (36® 10' S., 147® 18' E.), town, 
on Murrumbidgeo, Wynyard County, New South 
Wales ; pastoral and gold-mining region. Pop. 5700. 

WAGNER, ADOLF (1835- ), political economist ; 

od. Heidelberg ; prof, of Political Economy at V^ienna, 
Hamburg, D.orpat, Freiburg, and Berlin, 1870. 

WAGNER, RUDOLF (1805-64), Ger. physiologist; 
b. BajTCuth ; prof, of Zool. at Erlangen (1832) and 
Gottingen (1840); made important researches and 
observations in anat. and physiology, particularly in 
embryology, discovering the germinal vesicle of the 
human ovum; wrote a standard text-book on physio- 
logy. 

WAGNEB, WILHELM RICHABD (1813-83), 
Ger. dramatic composer ; b. Leipzig, d, suddenly at 
Venice. An atmosphere of the theatre pervaded the 
family circle, and his first interests were purely 
dramatic. Awakening to musical sense, he wrote 
several things now witeout value ; and in 1834 entered 
on a scries of engagements as operatic conductor, 
which included Magdeburg, Kdnigsberg, and Riga. 
He conceived the idea of writing a grand opera, and 
went to Paris with Rierai, only to have it declined. 
He had m. by this time and was in the direst straits of 
poverty. Rienzi was accepted for Dresden, where he 
wont, 1842, as conductor of the opera, and where, next 
year. The Flying Dutchman was produced. From that 
time onwards VV. and his music were subjects of 
heated discussion throughout musical Europe, his 
ideas of opera being conceived on entirely new lines. 
Tannhdusery Lohengrin^ Tristan and Isolde, The 
Master singers. The Nibelung's Ring (a colossal work, 
including the four dramas of The Rhinegold, The 
Valkyrie, Siegfried, and The Dusk of the Oods), and 
Parsifal followed in the order nam^, 1849-82. In 
1848 lie beoame involved in revolutionary polities, and 
was driven into exile for some years. His prospects 
wore still of the poorest, and ho had to depend largely 
on charity. 

In 1864, Ludwig, the ‘ mad king * of Bavaria, 
provided him with a homo and an income; and 
presently the festival theatre at Bayreuth, where ideal 
rformanoes of his great operas could bo given, 
came possible. W.’s professional activity showed 
itself in two directions : in the reforms he effected on 
the opera, and in bis prose writings, which are more 
voluminous than those of any other composer. 

He created an entirely new form of opera. Hitherto 
opera had been conventional, dosignccf for displaying 
* star * vocalists, pretty costumes, and sconory. Text 
and musio had no necessary connection; and the 
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librettos were often either absurd or unintelligible. 
With W. (who wrote all his own librettos), text, music, 
action, and scenery must unite in a common purj^se, 
so that the drama should stand or fall as one piece. 
Again, there must be no mere artidcial set of arias, 
duets, quartets, ballets, ensembles, and so on, with 
breaks for applause or encores. W. also made an 
essential feature of the * loading motive ’ — a short, 
striking, and easily recogniscjd musical phrase, associ- 
ated with some particular character or some special 
idea or incident in the drama. In all those respects 
he has influenced later composers of grand opera. 

Wagner, My Life\ Life, by Henderson (1902), 
Lidgey (1899); Hadden, The Operoi of W. (1908); 
Newman, A Study of W» (1899). 

WAGRAM, village, a few miles N.E. of Vienna, 
Austria, where Napoleon severely defeated the Aus- 
trians on July 6, 1809, the victory being followed by 
the Treaty of Schdnbrunn. 

WAGTAIL {Moiacilla), genus of Passerine Birds ; 
Pied W. (Af. luguhria) is a common Brit, species ; it 
feeds on the ground, and runs swiftly ; other species are 
White W. (Af. alba). Grey W. (3/. indaaopt). Yellow 
W. (A/, rayi). Blue- Headed W. {M, jlava). 

WAHHABIS, members of Muhammadan religious 
movement originating in XVTIT. cent. ; attempted to 
restore primitive simplicity of Islam. 

WAI (15® 67' N., 73® 66' E.), town, pilgrimage 
resort, on Kistna, Satara, Bombay, India. Pop. 13,900. 

WAIBLINGEN (48® 60' N., 9® 20' E.), town, on 
Rems, Wiirttemberg, Germany ; manufactures silk 
goods ; pottery. Pop. C930. 

WAIGATZ ISLAND, see Novaya Zemlya. 

WAINGANGA (22® N., 80® E.), river, (Central 
ProvR., Brit. India ; unites with WardhA to form 
PranhitA. 

WAITZ, GEORG (1813-86), Gor. historian; b. 
Flensburg ; best works are Jahrbiicher des Deutschen 
Reiches unter Heinrich /., Deutsche Verfassungsyeschichte, 
Schleswig -llolaieins Geschichle, etc. 

WAKE, name given to ancient custom of watching 
by the dead ; a night service in church followed by a 
festival. 

WAKE, WILLIAM (1657-1737), bp. of Lincoln, 
1706; abp. of Canterbury, 1716. 

WAKEFIELD.— (1) (53® 42' N., 1® 30' W.) city, on 
Calder, W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; manufactures 
agricultural machinery ; trade in grain ; cathedral 
church; grammar school (1691), town hall, line arts 
institute, and com exchange; bp.’s see (1888); scene 
of a battle between Lancastrians and Yorkists in which 
Duke of York was slain (1460). Pop. (1911) 61,616. 
(2) (42® 30' N., 71® 4' W.), town, Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; manufactures rattan, boots 
and shoes. Pop. (1910) 11,404. 

WAKEFIELD, EDWARD GIBBON (1796-1802), 
Brit, statesman ; first attached to the British Em- 
bassy at Turin, 1814-16, and then at Paris, 1820-26 ; 
imprisoned, 1826-29, for abducting an lieircss, marriage 
was annulled by law ; for 20 years urged reforms in 
administration of Australia ; emigrated to Now Zealand, 
1863. 

W^EFIELD, GILBERT (1766-1801), Eng. cleric ; 
Anglican, then Unitarian ; a great controversialist. 

WAKHAN, see Badakshan. 

WAKKERSTROOM (27® 19' S., 30® 11' E.). town, 
Transvaal ; agricultural region. 

WALACHIA, Wallacuia (44® 30' N., 26® E.), 
division, Rumania ; part of ancient Dacia ; united with 
Moldavia in 1869 to form principality of Rumania. 

WALAFRIED STRABO (d. 849), Ger. ecclesi- 
astical writer ; abbot of Fulda, 838 ; wrote Ohsa 
ordinaria, a mine of reference to medieval scholars. 

WALCH, JOHANN GEORG (1693-1776), Ger. 
scholar ; prof, of Poetry, Rhetoric, and Theology at Jena. 

WALCHEREN (61® 30' N., 3® 36' E.), island, Zee- 
land, Holland ; fertile. Area, 81 sq. miles. 

WALDECK-PYRMONT (51® 18' N., 8® 60' E.), 
principality and state, German Empire ; consists of 


Waldeok, enclosed by Pruss. provinces of Westphalia 
and Hesse^Nassau, and of Pyrmont, surrounded by 
Hanover, Lippe, and Brunswick ; hilly and mountaiu- 
ous; in basin of Weser; administered by Prussia; 
capital, Arsolen ; Pyrmont is noted for its mineral 
waters. Pop. (1910)61,707. 

WALDECK - ROUSSEAU, PIERRE MARIE 
RENE ERNEST (1846-1004), Fr. statesman; b. 
Nantes ; Prime Minister, 1809, with composite cabinet 
for maintaining the Republic ; carried amnesty for 
Dre^dus case, 1900, and Act for Suppression of Religious 
Orders, 1901. Resigned, 1902. 

WALDEGRAVE, SIR EDWARD (1517-61), 
officer of Queen Mary, imprisoned by Elizabeth ; 
ancestor of James, 1st Earl of W. (1685-1741), and of 
William W. (176J-1825), first Lord Radstook. 

WALDEN, ROGER, treasurer of England, 1395; 
abp. of Canterbury, 1397-99 ; bp, of London, 1406. 

WALDENBURG (50® 47' N., 16® 17' E.), town, on 
Polnitz, Silesia, Prussia ; centre of a coal -mining (Us> 
trict ; manufactures porcelain. Pop. 16,440. 

WALDENSES, religious body livinjj in Waldensian 
(Fr. Vaudois) valleys, near Turin, smee XII. cent. 
Their origin lies in Manichocism, which came from the 
East, and produced the Cathari (in E. Europe, IX. 
cent.), lliese held a dualistio view of the universe and 
a view of Church order which struck at the roots of the 
sacerdotalism of Catholic Christianity. Peter Waldo 
preached at Lyons in 1170 and had a following. The 
W. disapproved of oaths, capital punishment, and held 
the Rom. Church was not Christian. They were per- 
secuted by members of the Dominican Order forming 
the Inquisition, and they were crushed but not ex- 
terminated. Their teaching influenced Wycliife and 
Hubs, but on the outbreak of the Reformation they 
were absorbed into the general Prot. movement. 
Again persecuted in XVII. cent., they were protected 
by Cromwell, and Milfcon wrote his famous sonnet 
about them. They now number c. 20,600. 

Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages; 
Gilly, ResearMes on tlte Waldensians, 

WALDERSEE, ALFRED, COUNT VON (1832- 
1904), Pruss. general; commander-in-chiof of the allied 
armies in Boxer riots, China, 1900. 

WALENBEE, Lakk OF Walenstadt (47® 7' N., 
9® 12' B.), lake, between cantons St. Gall and Glaurus, 
Switzerland ; length, miles ; width, mile. 

WALES (c. 5r 26' to 56® 25' N., 3® to 6® 20' W.), 
principality of United Kingdom, projecting from centre 
of England ; bounded N. by Irish Sea, W. by St. 
George’s Channel, S. by Bristol Channel, E. by Cheshire, 
Salop, Hereford, and Alonmouth ; area, 7434 sq. mUes. 
Country is divided into N. and S.W., each containing 
six counties ; in former, Flint is smallest and Mont- 
gomery largest ; and in latter, Radnor is smallest and 
G'lrmarthon largest. Most important county is Gla- 
morgan, which contains nearly half the population. In 
N.W., Anglesey forms an island cut off from mainland 
by Menai Strait. Only two large towns aro Ordiff 
and Swansea, in Glamorgan. Coast-line broken in N. 
by owning of Dee and mouths of Clwyd and Conway, 
on W. by Carnarvon and Cardigan Bavs, on S.W. by 
St. Bride Bay and Milford Haven, and on S. by Car- 
marthen and Swansea Bays. Drainage is carried oil in 
N. by upper waters of Severn and Dee, and by Clwyd, 
Conway, and other streams ; in W. by Dovey, Teifi ; 
and in S. by upper waters of Wye and Usk, and by 
TafF, Tawe, and Towy. Anglesey is low and undulat- 
ing, and there is a good deal of low ground in S.W. 
peninsula, but elsewhors the country is uniformly hilly, 
rising to many peaks of from 2000 to over 3000 ft., 
and reaching extreme height of 3560 ft. in Snowdon, 
the highest peak in United Kingdom outside Scotland. 
Climate resembles that of England, except that rain- 
fall is greater. 

Arable land covers 800,000 acres, and nearly 1,960,000 
acres are under permanent pasture ; crops are in rotation 
— grasses, oats, barley, turnips, potatoes ; horses, cattle, 
and sheep raised. Great wealth lies in minerals and 
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oonneotod industrieB, oepeoially in coal ; there are two 
coal-fields, one in N., in Denbigh and Flint, and one in 
S., in Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Brecon, and Pembroke; 
there is also large production of slate, limestone, fire- 
clay, and a small quantity of lead, silver-load, zinc, 
gold, and copper ; extensive smelting of iron, copper, 
and tin in S. ; flannels manufactured at Newtown and 
Montgomery ; Swansea is centre of tin and copper 
industries. 

History. — The tribes inhabiting the districts of 
modern W. figured prominently in the wars of the 
Romans in Bribvin, and Welsh mineral resources were 
extensively exploited by Roman speculators. But 
Welsh history proper begins with the overthrow of the 
Romano-Brit. states by the Anglo-Saxon tribes (V.- 
VII. cent.), despite the efforts of Cunodda In the north 
and Ambrosius Aurelianus and Mselgwn Gwynedd in 
the west. In 677 West W. fell away with the advance 
of the West Saxons under Ceawlin, while in 013 Ethel- 
frith of Northumbria drove the North Welsh behind the 
Dee by the victory of Chester. Their misfortune 
plunged the Welsh into chronic anarchy, which was 
prolonged by the attacks of Mercia, especially under 
Offa, and the predatory inroads of the Scandinavians in 
the IX. cent. ; although Rhodri the Great {844r-78), 
and Howol the Good (918-60), the Welsh lawgiver, 
sometimes enforced a transient unity. 

I’he Normans, unable to conquer W. by campaigning, 
increased disunion by a process of gradual penetration 
from Cliester, Slirewsbury, and Hereford, the proto- 
types of the Welsh lordships marches. But under 
GnffithapCy nan (1076-1 137) a consolidating tendency 
set in, having the warlike and inaccessible kingdom of 
Gwynedd (Snowdonia) as its nucleus, and Henry I. and 
Henry II. invaded the country in vain. Griffith’s 
descendants, Owen Gwynedd (1135-70), and especially 
Llewelyn ap lorwerth ( 1 188-1240), who obtained special 
concessions in Magna Carta, ruled over large tracts of 
middle W. as well as Gwynedd, and established a strong j 
kingdom. 

But * the last of the Welsh Princes,’ Llewelyn ap 
Griffith, who had a wider rule in W. than any post- 
Norman prince, played into the hands of Edwnrd I. 
by his restless ambition. Ho was twice beaten (1277 
and 1282), and was killed in a skirmish. W. was incor- 
porated in England and became an oppanago of the 
king’s eldest son. Edward also set up the shires of 
Flint, Anglesey, Carnarvon, Merioneth, Cardigan, and 
Carmarthen. English influence was scoured by castles 
and boroughs filled with Englishmen, but Welshmen 
played an important y^art in the English wars in Scot- 
land and Franco (they were the first soldiers to wear a 
uniform), until the oppressions of individuals almost 
enabled Owen Glendower to regain Welsh independ- 
ence in the XV. cenL His failure allowed Henry VIII. 
to finish the work of Edward I. by shiring the whole of 
W. and giving it parliamentary represtmtation. 

Welsh history then became merged into English, al- 
though the Welsh national spirit has always remained 
strong. 

The principality is administered with England, and 
has the same system of education ; the Univ. was 
founded in 1893^nd includes three colleges, at Aboryst- 
with, Bangor, and Cardiff. The State Church is the 
Church of England, but a Bill for its disestablishment 
was passed by Commons and rejected by I>ords (1913), 
thus coming under operation of the Parliament Act. 
Most of the inhabitants are Nonconformists. Language 
belongs to Coltio group, and is generally spoken ; it 
closely resembles the language spoken in Brittany. 
Pop. (1911) 2,032,193. 

WALFISH BAY (22® 30' S., 14® E.), harbour, on 
ooaat of Ger. S.W. Africa, belonging to Britain. 

WALKER, FRANCIS AMASA (1840-97), Amer. 
soldier and political economist ; served in the army of 
the Potomac, 1861-65 ; general, 1866 ; author of 
PoliUeal Economy— still the text-book at Oxford Univ. 

WALKER, FREDERICK '(1840-75), Eng. aubject- 
pAintar ; studied in London, and was first known as a 
xoo 


wood-engraver. As a painter he worked snooessfully 
in both water-colours and oils. 

WALKER, GEORGE (c. 1618-90), defender of 
Londonderry ; b. Tyrone. Entered the Church, bat 
when the Revolution broke out gathered an army for 
the defence of Londonderry, and throughout the siege 
his strenuous bravery upheld the resistance of the in- 
habitants. He became bp. of Londonderry, but fell in 
the battle of the Boyne ; wrote a book on his ex- 
periences, entitled A True Account of the iSic^e. 

WALKER, WILLIAM (1824-60), Amer. adventurer ; 
b. Nashville, Tennessee ; commanded piratical expedi- 
tion in N. Mexico, 1863 ; became Pros, of Nicaragua, 
1856. He surrendered to the British, was handed over 
to his enemies, and shot. 

WALL, RICHARD (1694-1778), an Irishman who 
became a Span, statesman ; served in Span, navy, 
1718 ; SCO. to the Span. Embassy at St. Petersburg, 
1727. After arranging Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1747-48, became Span, ambassador in London ; Foreign 
Minister and Sec. of State, 1754-64. 

WALLA WALLA (46° 8' N., 118° 60' W.), citv, 
on Mill Creek, capital, Walla Walla County, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. ; centre of wheat region ; agricultural 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 19,304. 

WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL (1823- ), 

Eng. traveller and naturalist ; has made hot., fool., 
and geol. his life’s work. In 1848 W. travelled and 
collected on the Amazon, and from 1854 to 1802 in the 
Malay Archipelago ; made important discoveries re- 
garding geographical distribution of animals ; formu- 
lated theory of the survival of the fittest, and of natural 
selection as a whole. Wrote jl/y Life ( 1 906). 

WALLACE, SIR RICHARD, Bart. (1818-00), 
Eng. art collector ; natural s. of Marchioness of Hert- 
ford ; 4th Marquess of Hertford loft him his art col- 
lection, bequeathed to nation by W.’s widow, 1897. 

WALLACE, SIR WILLIAM (c. 1270-1306), Soot, 
patriot ; s. of Malcolm Wallace of Eldorslie ; orgaa- 
ised Scot, insurrection against Eng. Edward I., 1297, 
and for a time was successful ; defeated by Edward at 
Falkirk, 1208 ; withdrew to 'EYanoe, 1299, and sought 
help in vain from France and the pope ; engaged in 
guerilla warfare against England, 1303-6, and out- 
lawed by Edward I. ; tjxkcn prisoner by treachery, 
brought to London, and executed as a traitor, 1306. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM VINCENT U814r-66), 
Brit, composer ; b. Waterford, Ireland ; after adven- 
turous career in the East, settled in Europe, 1863, his 
opera Maritana (1846) is still popular, 

WALLACHIA, see Walaohia. 

WALLAROO (33° 67' S., 137° 66' E.), seaport, 
Dalny County, S. Australia ; copper-mining centre ; 
large smelting-works. Pop. 4000. 

WALLASEY (53° 25' N., 3° 6' W.), town, Cheshire, 
England. Pop. (1911)78,614. 

WALLENSTEIN, ALBRECHT WENZEL EUSE- 
BIUS VON, Waldstkin, Duke of Friedland, etc. 
(1683-1634), Ger. general; s. of a noble but un- 
important Bohemian family ; served in Rudolph II. ’• 
array in Hungary ; m., 1606, an elderly widow whose 
estates fell to him on her death, 1614 ; formed regi- 
ment for support of Emperor Ferdinand in Thirty 
Years War, and subsequently raised an army of 60,000 
men. Hated by the German princes, W. was dis- 
missed bv the emperor (1630); recalled on Gustavus 
Adolphus’^s invasion of Germany. W. worked for a 
united Germany, and saw this could only bo done by 
religious toleration. He entered into negotiations 
with the Protestants to carry out his own plans, was 
suspected by the em^ror, and murdered at Eger ; 
greatest leader in the Thirty Years War. 

WALLER, EDMUND (1606-87), Eng. poet and 
Royalist. A plot in which he was implicated on the 
king’s behalf misoarried, and Waller betrayed the con- 
spirators, and he himself was banished. His verse is 
ca a light, witty, occasional nature. 

WALLER, SIR WILLIAM (e. 1697-1668), Eng. 
soldier; served in Bohemia; satin Long Parliament; 
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after commanding with suooess Parliamentary army in 
W. England, was removed by ‘ Self-Denying Ordin- 
ance/ 1660 i worked for restoration of monarchy ; im- 
prisoned by CromwelL 

WALLFLOWER {CheirarUkus), genus of plants, 
order Crucifer® ; Common W. {€, chexri) is yellow when 
wild. 

WALLINGFORD.— (1) (61° 36' N., 1° 8' W.) town, 
on Thames, Berkshire, England ; has ruined Norman 
castle ; was a Rom. stronghold. (2) (40° 29' N., 72° 
60' W.) town, Newhaven County, Conn., U.S.A. ; manu- 
factures silver and plated goods. Pop. (1910) 8690. 

WALLIS ARCHIPELAGO (13° S., 176° W.), group 
of islands in S. Pacific, belonging to Franco. 

WALLIS, REV. JOHN, D.D. (1616-1703), Eng. 
mathematician ; b. Ashford ; ed. for Church ; brilliant 
eareer, Cambridge ; Parliamentarian during Civil War ; 
prof, of Geom., Oxford ; edit, mathematical and 
musical works of Greeks. 

WALLON, HENRI ALEXANDRE (1812-1904), 
Ft. historian and politician ; wrote History of Slavery in 
Antiquity t Jeanne d' Arc (crowned by French Academy), 
and History of the Tribunal Revolulionnaire. 

WALLOONS, people of Ardennes region of Belgium, 
descended from the Gallic Bclgae, commingled with I^at. 
and 'Teutonic blood. A number fled into Holland, 
1581, and formed the Walloon Prot, Church, which 
still holds its services in French, and now numbers 
10 , 000 . 

WALLS, frequently built for military purposes, 
e.g. Hadrian’s W., from T3mo to Solway Firth ; Antoninc 
Wall, from Forth to Clyde. Bast example. Great Wall 
of China, 1600 miles in length. 

WALLSEND (54° 59' N., 1° 30' W.), town, on 'I^c, 
Northumberland, England, at E. end of Hadrian’s 
Wall ; collieries. Pop. (1911) 41,464. 

WALMER (61° 12' N., 1° 23' E.), watering-place, 
Kent, England j the Duke of Wellington died here, 
X862. Pop. (1911)6347, 

WALNUT {Jughns regia)t a tree bearing unisexual, 
oatkinate inflorescences ; when ripe the kernel is edible, 
constituting the familiar w. of dessert. The unripe 
nuts make excellent pickles and a good ketchup. W. 
wood is esteemed for its beautiful markings, Ugntness, 
and its freedom from liability to split or warp. 

WALPOLE, HORACE' (1717-97), Eng. author; 
4th 8. of Sir Robert W. ; ed. Eton and King’s Coll., 
Cambridge ; app. by his father to several sinecures, one 
in the customs being worth £1000 a year ; travelled 
considerably, and lived the life of a man of literary 
taste, setting up a private printing-press for pleasure. 
M.P. for some years, but of no account as politician; 
chief works were the Castle of Olrantoy Memoirs of 
reigns of George 11. and George III. As a letter writer 
W. is excellent. 

WALPOLE, ROBERT, see Orford, Earl of. 

WALPURGIS, ST. (VIII. cent.), of Eng. birth, 
became abbess of Heidenheim. 

WALRUSES (Odobenidce\ a family in the Pinni- 
pedia group of Carnivora {q.v. ). Large seal -like animals 
with upper canines developed to form huge tusks. They 
feed chiefly on molluscs, and occur only in the Arctic 
regions, the most familiar form being the Common W. 
or Morse {Odobenus rosmarus), found in both Old and 
New Worlds. Their tusks are valued as ivory, their 
hides for leather, and their bodies for oik 

WALSALL (62° 36' N., 1° 69' W.), town, Stafford- 
shire, England ; manufactures iron and brass ; in 
neighbourhood of coal, lime, and iron mines. Pop. 
(1911)92,130. 

WAL81NGHAM, SIR FRANCIS (c. 1530-90), 
Eng. statesman ; s. of liondon lawyer; a Prot., he 
remained abroad m Mary’s reign, returned on Eliza- 
beth’s accession ; ''became Cecil’s confidential agent, 
and was ambassador in Paris, 1670, working for an 
alliance with France. In 1673 W. became Elmabeth’s 
Sec. of State, and was M.P. for Surrey till his death ; 

^ maintained a large army of spies both on the Continent 
and in England, and was the strongest opponent of 


Spain and Catholicism. W. was the chief agent in 
execution of Mary, Queen of Soots. 

WALTER, HUBERT (d. 1206), Eng. statesman ; 
companion of Richard I. on First Crusade ; Justiciar of 
Engmnd, 1193 ; compelled to resign by Pope Innocent 
III. ; abp. of Canterbury, 1193-1205. 

WALTER, JOHN (1738-1812), Eng. journalist; 
started Universal Daily Regislett Jan. 1, 1786, and 
renamed it The Times, 1788. Succ., 1803, by his 8. 
John, whose management lasted till 1847. 

WALTHAM (42° 21' N., 71° 12' W.), city, on Charles 
River, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
watch-making. Pop. (1910) 27,834. 

WALTHAM ABBEY, WalthaM Holy CboSS 
(61° 40' N., 0°), town, on Lea, Essex, England; re- 
mains of an abbey, said to have been found^ by King 
Harold ; gunpowder mills. Pop. (1911) 6796. 

WALTHAMSTOW, suburb of London, in Essex, 
England. 7 miles N.E. of St. Paul’s. Pop. (1911) 124,697. 

WALTHARIUS, a Latin poem, written by Ekke- 
hard, a monk of St. Gall, and dealing with the exploits of 
Walter of Aquitaine, a Gothic prince, during his cap- 
tivity among the Huns. 

WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE (c. 1170- 
1230), Ger. medi»val lyric poet and minnesinger ; b. 
Tyrol ; lived at Austrian court, Vienna, 1 180-98 ; 
successfully took part in the great minnesinger contest 
at the Wartburg, 1204 ; wrote fine love lyrics, and also 
political poetry ; edit’s of his works by I^chmann 
(1827), Pfeiffer (1864), Wilraanns (1883). 

WALTON, BRIAN (1600-61), Anglican divine; 
famous for Bible in nine languages, 1667 ; supported 
by Cromwell ; bp. of Chester, 1660. 

WALTON, IZAAK (1693-1683), Eng. author and 
authority on angling ; b. Stafford. He seems to have 
made a modest fortmio as a linen-draper. After his 
retiral he spent most of his life visiting various country 
parsonages. He wrote an admirable Life of his friena 
Donne. The Compleat Angler, his masterpiece, is a 
dissertation on angling interspersed with entertaining 
reflections on life and nature. 

WALTON-LE'DALE, town, Lancashire, England, 
2 miles S.E. of Preston ; cotton-mills. Pop. (l^H) 
12 362. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES (61° 23' N., 0° 25' W.), 
market town, Surrey, England. Pop. (1911) 12,868. 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE (61° 51' N., 1° 16' E.), 
watering-place, Essex, England. 

WALTZ, see Dance. 

WAMPUM, beads made of shells ; in two colours, 
purple and white, cylindric.il shape, the colour deciding 
the money value ; recognised in Massachusetts, 1640 ; 
strung together used as belts, etc. 

WANDERING JEW, see Jew, the Wandering. 

WANDIWASH (12° 30' N., 79° 30' E.), town, N. 
Arcot district, India ; scene of victory of British over 
French, 1760. Pop. 6100. 

WANDSBECK, Wandsbek (63° 40' N., 10° 6' E.), 
town, Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia ; residence of 
Claudius {Asmtis), editor of the Wandsbecker Bote. Pop. 
(1910) 35,212. 

WANDSWORTH, suburb of London, England, on 
Thames, 64 miles S.W. of St. Paul’s. Pop. (1911) 
311,402. 

WANGANUI (39° 67' S., 175° 6' E.), town, port, on 
Wanganui, N. Island, New Zealand; exports wool, 
grain. Pop. (1911) 10,929. 

WANGARATTA (36° 21' S., 146° 19' B.), town, 
Victoria, Australia; agriculturid district, flour-mills. 
Pop. 3600. 

WANSTEAD (51° 36' N., 0* 2' E.), town, Essex, 
England ; N.W. suburb of London. Pop. (1911) 13,831. 

WANTAGE (61° 26' N., 1° 26' W.), market town, 
Berkshire, England ; ironworks ; birthplace of Alfred 
the Great. Pop. (1911) 3628. 

WAPITI, see under Deer Family. 

WAR is * the only means by which a nation can 
assert against challenge its conception of right.' 

There are wars of conquest, due to the need of 0 
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nowing population to expand and colonise like 
Csesar’s invasion of Gaul, and there have been purely 
defensive wars like those waged in the Tyrol by 
Andreas Hofer, in Russia (1812), and in the Peninsula 
by the Spaniards against Napoleon. A people's war, 
peamnt war, or other irregular or guerrilla war waged 
against a disoiplined army must be favoured by 
geography, and thus irregular wars occur usually in 
mountainous, forest, or desert regions, where nature 
has set a barrier against the passage of large bodies 
of tooops aocompatued by imj^imenta. The South 
African vdSX proved a greater obstacle than the Boer 
forces to Lord Roberts' march to Pretoria in 1900. 

The methods of war have altered with the develop- 
ment of civilisation, the 8p|^d of Christianity, and the 
invention of firearms. The struggles of nations of 
tribesmen, shepherds, husbandmen, and hunters in 
early times were marked by extreme ferocity ; noth- 
ing short of a complete victory was aimed at ; the 
enemy’s country was devastated, its inhabitants 
carried off into slavery, and its warriors butchered.' 
In Europe the custom of paying a ransom for prisoners 
survived the Middle Ages, and was only put an end to 
by the peace of Munster in 1648. By slow stages a 
method nas been evolved of deciding the issue by the 
theoretical destruction as a fighting machine of the 
enemy’s main army. A modern government if 
victorious in war will not push matters to extremes 
and run the risk of a people^s war, and if defeated will 
seek terms of peace Mfore the whole of its resources 
are exhausted* Turkey’s war with Italy and the 
Balkan States (1912) exemplifies this principle fully. 
The theory is upheld that military success can always 
be won eventually at a price, and so warlike operations 
are meant to ascertain whether the price of potential 
success wiU be too great to pay, and m this connection 
it is an important factor tnat the population of the 
invaded country must not be injured in regard to its 
industries, since the payment of a war indemnity will 
depend upon the recuperative power of the vanquished. 
The menace of war is often as effective as war itself, 
and in order that the threat of hostilities shall not bo 
ignored, governments maintain large armies at a high 
state of efficiency. The immunity of Britain from 
attack has been hitherto secured by her assumed naval 


supremacy. 

The preparations to take the field now occupy but a 
fowdays, since mobilisation arrangements are completed 
in peace to the minutest detau, and in W. Europe 
troops can be massod-on the frontiers by railway in a 
few nours. The degree of completeness of all prepara- 
tions for war is deemed the real strength of a country, 
and, according to Goltz, if the French were able to 
mobilise five days earlier than the Germans, the latter 
would be reduced to defensive action at the outset. 
Even in Britain, where the military is subordinated to 
the naval power, it is understood that within ten days 
a force of six divisions could be provided complete in 
every respect to embark for foreign service, and on the 
Continent probably ten times as largo a force could be 
got ready in the same time. 

WARANGAL (17® 68' N., 79® 40' E.), decayed 
town, Hyderabad, India ; the ancient capitaJ of TeJin- 


gana. 

WARASDIN, Vaeasd (46® 18' N., 16® 20' E.), town, 
on Prave, oapiUd, County Worasdin, Hungary. Pop. 
12 800. 

WARBECK, PERKIN (c. 1474-99), claimed to be 
the younger of the two princes murd^ed by Richard 
III. in the Tower. The pretender was supported by 
the Duchess of Burgundy, and won over many adher- 
ents in Ireland and France. He made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to land in England, but eventually 
landed in ComwaU, was taken prisoner, and executed in 
the Tower. 

WARBLERS {SyhiidcB), a family of thrush-like 
Perching Birds, distinguished by their smaller size, 
d^oate Dills and toes, and duller plumi^ They feed 
nn inseots, and are very migratory, Mott than 600 


speoies are scattered over the Old World, to which, with 
one Alaskan exception, they are confined. Brit, examples 
are the Whitbthboat (iSf. ru/a), a spring visitor; the 
sweet-singing Blackcap {S. atrieapilla), and many 
‘Warblers’; the (Jhitfchaff (PhyUosewpus eoUybita), 
and the Willow- and Woon-W’s (A trochilua and s»W- 
UUrix), known as the Willow Wbkn and Wood Wamr. 

WARBURTON, WILLIAM (1698-1779), Anglican 
divine ; dean of Bristol, 1767 ; bp. of Gloucester, 1769 ; 
wrote Dmns Legation of Moaes demonatrated on (As 
PrincipUa of a Rdigioua DeiaU and Doctrine of Qrace, 

WARD, see Feudalism, Chancbby Division. 

WARD, ARTEMUS, see Abtkmus Wabd. 

WARD, MARY AUGUSTA, MeS. HumPHBY 
Wabd (1861- ), Brit, novelist ; b. Hobart, Tasmania ; 

grand-dau. of Dr. Arnold of Rugby. In 1872 m. 
Thomas Humphry Ward, editor of The English Podat 
etc. Her name was made by the psychological novel, 
Robert Elamere, the high standard of which she has 
preserved in most of her subsequent works. 

WARD, SETH (1617-89), distinguished mathe- 
matician and professor of Astronomy at Oxford ; bp. 
of Exeter, 1662, Salisbury, 1667. 

WARD, WILLIAM GEORGE (1812-82), R.C. 
theologian, of Anglican training; able mathematician 
and student of philosophy and metaphysics ; upheld 
Uliramontanist as against Dberal Catholio position. 

WARDHA (20® 45' N., 78® 40' E.), town, Nagpur, 
Central Provs., Brit. India ; centre of cotton trade. 

Pop. 9900 ; (district) 400,000. 

WARE. ~(1) (61® 49' N., 0® 3' W.) town, on liOa, 
Hertfordshire, England ; trade in malt. Pop. (1911) 
6842. (2) (42® 16' N., 72® 16' W.) town, on Ware, 
HampsMre County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; manu- 
factures cottons, woollens. Pop. (1910) 8774. 

WAREHAM (60® 41' N.. 2^ 7' W.), town, Dorset- 
shire, England ; trade in clay, 

WAREHOUSE, BONDED, see Bonded Wabe- 
BOU8B. 

WARENNE, EARLDOM OP— WiLLIAM DB 
Wabenne received title and lands in Surrey and 
Sussex. William dk W., 4th earl (succ. 1202), was a 
favourite of King John ; prominent in reign of Henry 
III. ; his son John (succ. 1240) was a famous soldier. 

WAR-GAME (Ger. Krieg-8piel)y indoor * game * ; 
officers engage in imaginary operations under rival 
leaders, using large-scale maps and blocks of metal 
to represent troops ; tactical scheme is drawn up, a 
military situation is assumed, and a certain time is 
allotted for each move in the game. 

WARGLA, OUABOLA (31® 68' N., 6® 11' E.), town, 

Fr. military post, in oasis of Wargla, Algerian Sahara. 
Pop. 4000. 

WARHAM, WILLIAM (1450-1532), Eng. cleric; 
bp. of London, 1602; abp. of Canterbury and Lord 
Chancellor, 1604; did not approve of all Henry VIIL’i 
eoolesiastioal legislation, but feared the king. 

WARKWORTH (55® 21' N., 1® 37' W.), town, at 
mouth of Coquet, Northumberland, England ; interest- 
ing remains of antiquity. 

WARMINSTER (51® 13' N., 2® 11' W.), town, 
Wiltshire, England; manufactures silk. Pop. (1911) 
5492. 

WARNER, CHARLES DUDLEY (1829-1900), 
Amer. author ; works include lAvea of Captain John 
Smith and Washington Irving. 

WARNSDORP (60® 62' N., 14® 33' E.), town, 
Bohemia, Austria; seat of textile industry. Pop. 
(1910)23,220. 

WARORA (20® 20' N., 70® R), town, Chanda dis- 
trict, Central Provs., Brit. India; cotton industry. 
Pop. 11,300. 

WARRANT, an order in writiqg instructing an 
offices, to bring a person before a court. W’s are 
issued by Privy Council, Judges of the High Court, 
Justices of the Peace, and Coroners. A w. of arrest 
cannot be issued for civil debt Arrests can be made 
without w. when (1) there is suspicion of felony, (2) a • 
breach of the peace is likely to oeour, (3) malioioue 
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Injury is being done to property, (4) an indictable 
offenoo is being committed at night, (6) street gambling 
is taking place, (6) b^ Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1912, when procuration is suspected. 

WARRANTY, a promise, expressed or implied, 
that in case of failure to TOrform the terms of a con- 
tract the party injured shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion. 

WARREN.— (1) (41® 14' N., 80* 61' W.) city, 
on Mahoning, capital, Trumbull County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures iron and steel. Pop. (1910) 11,081. (2) 
{41* 61' N., 79* 19' W.) town, on Allegheny, capital, 
Warren County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; natural gas 
and oil region ; oil refineries. Pop. (1910) 11,080. 

WARREN, GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE (1830-82), 
Amer. general and explorer ; distinguished as com- 
mander in CJivil War; wrote accounts of Dakota and 
Nebraska. 

WARREN, SAMUEL (1807-77), Welsh novelist ; 
famous for his Ten Thousand a Ycor (1841). 

WARRENPOINT (54* 0' N., 6* 16' W.), seaport, 
watering-place, on Carlingford Lough, County Down, 
Ireland. 

WARRENSBURG (38* 60' N., 93* 46' W.), city, 
capital, Johnson County, Missouri, U.S.A. ; sandstone 
quarries. Pop. (1910) 4689. 

WARRINGTON (62* 23' N., 2* 36' W.), town, on 
Mersey, Lancashire, England ; manufactures leather, 
cotton, iron. Pop. (1911) 72,178. 

WARRISTON, ARCHIBALD JOHNSTON, 
LORD (1611-03), Scot, statesman; helped to frame 
the Scot. National Covenant ; procurator of the ICirk, 
1638 ; became liOrd W. as lord of Session, 1641; opposed 
neutrality in Eng. affairs ; promineht in Westminster 
Assembly, and a member of Scot. Committee in 
London, 1644. Named King’s Advocate by Charles I., 
1646 ; member of Oom well’s House of Lords, and as 
a leading * remonstrant ’ 4 ^as renamed Lord CJlcrk 
Register by CromweD, 1067. Arrested at Rouen; 
tried before Scot. Parliament after Restoration, and 
hanged in Edinburgh. 

WARRNAMBOOL (38* 24' S., 142* 28' E.), sea- 
port town, on Warrnambool Bay, Villiers CJounty, 
Victoria, Australia. Pop. (1911) 7010. 

WARSAW. — (1) (62* N., 21* E.) government, 
Russ. Poland, bordering Prussia on W. ; surface low 
and flat. Pop. (1910) 2,482,000. (2) (62* 13' N., 

21* 7' E.) city of Russ. Poland, on Vistula; 
capital of government of W., formerly of Poland 
(g.v.); fortified by Alexander Citadel and 15 forts; 
Cathedral of St. John, XT 11. cent. ; churches of Holy 
Virgin, 1419, St. Anne, 1454 ; former palace of Polish 
kings; Krasinski, Belvedere, and other fine palaces; 
national theatre, town hall, univ., etc. ; great com- 
mercial and industrial centre ; machinery, chemi- 
cals, musical instruments, silver-plate, leather goods, 
carriages, tobacco, beer, etc. W. was an important 
city in Middle Ages as residence of Dukes of Mazovia. 
Poles defeated by Charles X. of Sweden, 1660 ; sur- 
rendered to Charles XII., 1703; treaty between Russia 
and Poland, 1768 ; unsuccessful revolutions, 1830, 
1862; serious rioting, 1906-6. Pop. (1910) 856, 9(X). 
(3) 41® 16' N., 85® 60' W.) city, capital, Kosciusko, 
Indiana, U.S.A. ; contains Winona Agricultural and 
County Technical Institute. Pop. (1910) 4430. 

WART {Verruca), growth of skin owing to leng- 
thened papillflB ; w’s on hands generally disappear 
unaccountably, but acetio acid or silver nitrate (caustic 
stick) may be applied. 

WARTBURG, THE (50* 62' N., 10* 17' E.), ancient 
castle, Eisenach, Germany ; onoe the residence of the 
Landgraves of Thuringia; Luther spent ten months 
here, 1621-22. 

WARTHE, Wi^TA (62* 40' N., 16* 30' E.), river, 
Poland and Prussia ; joins Oder at Kustrin, Branden- 
burg ; length, 460 miles. 

WART-HOGS, see Pio Family. 

WARTON» JOSEPH (1722-90), Eng. oritio and 
poft } aditor of Pope’s works and oham^on of EUxa- 


bethan imaginative poetry against * Correct ’ school of 
Pope. 

WARTON, THOMAS (1728-90), Eng. poet- 
lanreate. At Oxford he read widely in rnodisoval litera- 
ture, and the romantic influence is scon in his Poems. 
His great work was The History of English Poetry, an 
exhaustive treatise. 

WARWICK.— (1) (52* 17' N., 1* 36' W.), county 
town, on Avon, Warwickshire, England ; manukotures 
gelatine and bricks ; the famous castle contains many 
art treasures, including the Warwick vase, from 
Hadrian’s villa, at Tivoli ; was an ancient Rom. 
fortress; rebuilt later by Ethelfleda. Pop. (1911) 
11,868. (2) (41* 42' N., 71* 22' W.) town, on Narra- 
ganaett Bay, Kent County, Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures cotton. Pop. (1910) 26,629. (3) (28* 12' 
S., 152* 4' E.) town, on ^ntadamine, Queensland 
Australia ; agricultural district ; wine industries. Pop. 
4600. 

WARWICK, EARLDOM OP, Eng. title. Henry 
'de Newburgh or Beaumont, a Norman, was 1st earl, 
or. by William IT. Earldom held by Beauchamp family 
— 8 earls — till 1439. Richard Neville, the ‘ King- 
maker,* 8UCO. in right of his wife, 1449; title extinct 
on execution of Edward, s. of George, Duke of Clarence ; 
revived with John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, 
1602-53 ; again extinct, 1658. Present earldom dates 
from 1769, and belongs to Greville family. 

WARWICK, RICHARD BEAUCHAMP, EARL 
OP (1382-1439) Eng. noble ; general and ambassador 
of Henry V. ; his dau. m. Richard NoviUe, * the King- 
maker.’ 

WARWICK, RICHARD NEVILLE, EARL OF 

(1428-71), called the ‘King-maker.* In 1465 he was 
under the command of the Duke of York, and dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of St. Albans. For 
his services ho was made governor of Calais, and sub- 
sccpiently Commander of the Seas. He was again 
fighting for the Yorkists against moat odds in 1469; 
he joined forces with Edward, Earl of March, in 1460. 
The combined annies were victorious, and Edward was 
proclaimed king at London. Warwick subsequently 
sided with Henry against Edward, and with the nolp of 
Queen Margaret had him proclaimed Henry VI. and 
crowned. But Edward gathered an army, and at the 
battle of Barnet Warwick fell. 

WARWICKSHIRE (52* 20' N., 1* 31' W.), W. 
midland county of England ; county town, Warwick ; 
hounded by Stafford, Leicester, Northamptonshire, 
Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester ; area of administrative 
county, nearly 880 sq. miles. Surface is generally flat 
or slightly rolling, with low hills in S. ; drained by 
Avon, Tamo, Abie, Itchen, and other rivers ; has 
canal communication with Severn, Mersey, Trent, 
Thames ; in N. was the Forest of Arden. Was in- 
cluded in kingdom of Mercia in early times ; within the 
county was fought the battle of Edgehill during the 
Civil War of the XVII. cent. Various traces of Rom, 
occupation occur, and there are several ruined monas- 
teries. There is a small coal-field, with fire-clay, lime- 
stone, ironstone ; orchards ; agriculture carried on ; 
cattle and sheep raised. Pop. (1911) 408,291. 

WASAU (44® 67' N., 89® 40' W.), city, on Wisconsin, 
capital. Marathon County, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; lumber. 
Pop. (1910) 16,560. 

WASH, THE (63* N., 0* 20' E.), arm of North Sea, 
between Norfolk and Lincoln, England. 

WASHBURN (46* 42' N., 90* 62' W.), city, summer 
resort, on Lake Superior, capital, Bayfield County, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. ; lumber industries. Pop. (1910) 3830. 

WASHINGTON.— (1) (46* 30' to A* N., 117* to 
124* 20' W.) N.W. state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by 
CJanada, S. by Idaho, S. by Oregon, W. by Pacific 
Ocean ; ai^a, 66,127 sq. miles. Surface is orossbd from 
N. to S. by Cascade Mountains, to E. of which is a high 
plateau, while in the W. the country generally is 
mountainous and heavily wooded, with a number of 
fertile prairies and valleys; watered by Columbia 
and ite affluents and by a number of less important 
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streams. The S,E. is of recent geological formation, 
but in the N. and N.E. Archaean rocks occur, while 
the W. is of Carboniferous, Cretaceous, and Tertiary 
formation. Climate varies, generally temperate in 
W., extreme in E. 

Earl^ history of W. is identical with that of Oregon, 
of whch it formed part until 1853. It was then 
organised as a territory, and in 1889 it was admitted 
as a state to the Union. Executive is vested in 
governor, who is assisted by a lieiitcnant-govemor and 
various officers of state, all of whom are elected for 
4 years. Legislative power is vested in Senate and 
House of Representatives ; number of Representatives 
varies from 03 to 99, and number of Senators may be 
from one-third to half the number of Representatives. 
Sends 2 Senators and 5 Representatives to Federal 
Congress. 

Chief towns are Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Belling- 
ham, Everett, Olympia (capital). Agriculture is 
carried on; chief crops — wheat, barley, oats; horses, 
cattle, and sheep raised; dairy-farming; fruit largely 
^wn ; largo area forested ; lumbering an important 
industry. There aro excellent salmon, oyster, and 
other naheries. Minerals include coal, gold, silver, 
copper, load, granite, marble. Meat-packing, ilour- 
miliing, browing, fish-canning aro important industries. 

Education is free and obligatory. Seattle is seat 
of State Univ. Chief religions aro R.C., Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist. Pop. (1910) 1,141,990. 

Moany, History of State of Washington (1909). 

(2) (38° 63' N., 77° 2' W.) city, capital of U.S.A., is 
situated on tho Potomac, in District of Columbia, with 
which it is coextensive ; is regularly laid out on a 
plan originally designed by Major Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant in 1791, and its development has been 
guided so as to leave ample open spaces t has fine 
wide streets and many splendid public buildings. 
Almost in the centre stands tho Capitol, where Congress 
meets, Supreme Court sits ; it is a fine building of 
white stone and marble, crowned with a dome support- 
ing a bronze figure of Liberty. Other important build- 
ings aro tho White House, a simple but dignified two- 
storoy house, the official residence of the President 
of the U.S. ; the Library of Congress, wliioh communi- 
cates by an underground passage with the Capitol ; 
and the National Observatory (1842), Many educa- 
tional institutions, including George Washington Univ., 
established (os Columbian Univ.) in 1821, Carnegio 
Institution (1902), Howard Univ. for negroes. Catholic 
Univ., Georgetown College, and Amer. Univ. There 
are numerous philantliropio establishments, including a 
Soldier’s Home and various public and private hospitals 
and asylums. The most important monument is a 
white marble obelisk dedicated to the memory of George 
Washington. Fine parks and Botanic Gardens. 
There are no manufactures. Administered by three 
commissioners nominated by President of U.S. Pop. 
(1910) 331,069. 

Forbes-Lindsay, Washington (1908). 

(3) (40° 8' N., 80® 19' W.) city, on Chartiors Creek, 
capital, Washington County, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. ; coal 
and oil region ; manufactures iron ; seat of Washington 
and Jefferson Presbyterian College. Pop. (1910) 
18,788. (4) (38° 40' N., 87° 11' W.) city, capital, 
Daviess County, Indiana, U.S.A. ; agricultural, 
stock-raising, and coal-mining redon ; manufactures 
bricks and tiles. Pop. (1910) 7864. (6) Washington 
Coubt-Housb (39° 30' N., 83° 19' W.), city, capital, 
Fayette County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; manufactures funuture. 
Pop. (1910) 7277. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE (1732-99), 1st Pres., 
U.S.A. ; b. Wakefield, Virginia, U.S.A., 1732 ; s. of 
prosperous planter, who d. when the boy was eleven ; 
major of Virginia militia, raised to resist claims of the 
French, 1754; m. Martha Custis, 1759, became a 
member of the Virginia legislature, and settled down 
at Mount Vernon as a country gentleman. Though 
deprecating revolt against Britain, W. supported the 
resistance to Stamp Act, 1765, and was a delegate to 


Ist Congress of Amer. colonies, 1774. After Lexington 
and Bunker* a Hill, 1776, W. became general of 
the Amor, army, drove General Howe from Boston, 
1776, but was defeated, 1777, and driven back in 
Pennsylvania. Tho army was disbanded, 1783, and 
W. retired to private life at Mount Vernon. W. 
presided at the convention, 1787, when the constitu- 
tion of U.S. A. was drawn up, and was elected Pres., 
1789. Issued proclamation of Neutrality, on the 
outbreak of the great European war, 1793, despite 
an alliance with Franco, made in 1778. Retired from 
tho presidency after a second term of office, 1796. 

Life, by H. C. Lodge (1889), Woodrow Wilson (1897), 
J. A. Harrison (1906). 

WASHSTAND, table to hold washing utensils ; 
came into general use, XVIII. cent. ; sometimes fitted 
with drawers and shelves, or made collapsible. 

WASPS. — There arc distinguished Solitary W’a 
{Eumcnidee), Social W’s {Vespidee), and Fossorial 
or Digqino W’s {Scoliidee, Pompilidee, and Sphegidm), 
whose names indicate theii* habits. Tho first build 
single cells in walls, claypits, sandstone cliffs, or in 
plant stems, and lay eggs therein, supplying grubs 
and caterpillars upon which tho larvee when hatched 
mav feed. 

oocial W’s build papery nests of chewed fragments 
of wood, within which the larva- bearing combs are 
built. A w. society lasts only for a year, the queen 
alone surviving to start a now colony in tho succeeding 
spring. 

'L’ho habits of tho Digging W’s differ considerably. 
Tlio Solcciidiu usually simply lay their eggs on a cater- 
pillar, upon which the young feed, while the remaining 
two families generally dig burrows, tunnels, or cells, 
in which eggs are laid, and which aro stored with 
live but paralysed locusts, grasslioppius, crickets, 
spiders, etc., upon which the larvae when they develop 
may feed. 

WASTE, Eng. legal term with three distinct 
usages: (1) * W. of a manor’ is that portion of the 
estate subject to rights of common ; (2) * Year, day, and 
w.* was a royal privilege whereby a king attained 
tho profits of freehold property of those convicted of 
felony and treason for tho period of 346 days, with 
right of diminishing its value ; (3) an unauthorised 
act of a tenant which impairs the value of a freehold 
estate. 

WATCH. — Tho construction of pocket timepieces 
was first made posbible by the invention of the main- 
spring as a substitute for suspended weights. The 
early history of w’s is uncertain, but probably they 
were first made at Nuremberg about the beginning of 
the XVI. cent. Those w’s had only an hour-hand, the 
minute-hand being added late in tho XVII. cent. Tho 
flat, roimd form was introduced early in the XVII. 
cent., and repoatmg w’s were invented in 1676. The 
practice of setting the pivots in precious stones origin- 
ated about 1700. Tho force of a mainspring weakens 
as tho spring uncoils, and, to equalise tnis force, 
the ‘ fusee ’ was invented about 1630. In most Eng. 
w’s tho fusee is now superseded by the going-barrm, 
which is cheaper to mako and more suitable for the 
popular, keyless typo. Tho motion of a w. is regulated 
principally by tho escapement and balance-wheel. 
Variations in temperature affect w’s even more than 
clocks, and to compensate for these tho balance-wheel 
is constructed partly of brass and partly of steel, on 
the lines of the ‘ gridiron ’ pendulum (see Clock). 
The vertical escapement was first used, but was found 
inaccurate owing to tho recoil, and was followed by 
Graham’s horizontal escapement. In Eng. w’s the 
lever escapoment is largely used. Chronometers are 
simply w’s made with special accuracy, and are usually 
fitted with the detached escapement. High-class 
are tested at Kew Observatory and certified according 
to accuracy. 

WATER (HjO), hydrogen monoxide, H s Oa 
1 : 7*94 weight, 2 : 1 volume ; formed by burning 
hydrogen and substances containing it. Clear, taste- 
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less, bluish-green in bulk, almost incompressible, bad 
conductor of heat and oleotrioity, temperature of 
maximum density 4* 0. ; M.P. 0* C. ; B.P. lOO* C. The 
natural solvent (see Solution) ; consequently natural 
w’s contain various dissolved impurities, some of 
which (^(HCOj).,, 0 aS 04 ) constitute hardness. 
Contained in many salts as w. of crystallisation, e.g. 
NaaCO,-H0H,O. 

Water Rights, a prescriptive right to the free 
and uninterrupted flow of water over a neighbour’s 
land may be acquired, when the water flows in a 
defined permanent channel ; and the fact that the 
channel may be underground does not disturb that 
right. Such a stream must not be diverted. Where 
water simply percolates through undefined channels 
no prescriptive right exists. 

Water Supply. — The daily consumption of water bv 
an adult should lie on an average three pints, thougii 
allowance must be made for variation in the amount 
of water lost in perspiration and other ways. The 
amount required in childhood is proportionately 
greater ; hence there should be care in limiting the 
quantity consumed by a child. Water, by promoting 
cleanliness, is invaluable in checking the outbreak 
of infectious disease. Practical sanitarians find that 
not less than 17 gallons per head should daily be de- 
livered to each house, and that 10 more should be 
allowed for trade and municipal purposes. The 
quantity supplied in Ixindon greatly exceeds this. 

The Dangers of water are due to its impurities, 
which include : (1) germs, in especial of typhoid, 
dysentery, cholera, and some varieties of diarrhoea; 
(2) eggs of certain parasitic worms ; (3) mineral matter 
in excess — promoting dyspepsia and probably gravel ; 
(4) lead, which may cause lead-poisonmg. 

The origin of these impurities is due, in oases (1) and 
(2), to pollution from sewage; (3) is due to the rocks, 
especially limestone and chalk, through which the 
water percolates ; whilst (4) is caused by lead pipes 
or a load cistern. Hard water is not nearly so easily 
tainted by lead as soft water. The water most easily 
infected by lead is soft water from a peat district, such 
water being rich in vegetable acids that dissolve the 
lead rapidly. 

Excessive hardness is diminished by chemical means, 
and water of such a nature as to make lead -poisoning 
a danger is treated by filtration through bods of flint 
and chalk, by which it acquires the necessary hardness. 
When the water is derived from a river into which 
sewage has been disohar^ higher up the stream, it is 
drawn off as far as possible from the source of pollution, 
and filtered and aerated under scientific supervision. 
In all oases care has to be taken that the water does 
not become polluted after leaving the reservoir. Two 
sources of ^ngor have to bo guarded against : (1) 
aqueducts and sewers are apt to communicate through 
slight leaks if they are laid side by side ; (2) cisterns 
are liable to become filthy through neglect, or to bo 
left uncovered. 

Water derived from wells is by no means safe from 
pollution : if a well is shallow the risk of sewage con- 
tamination is often considerable. A well should be 
deep, and have its sides protected by some waterproof 
material to prevent entrance of surface water. The 
best wells are those driven right through the first 
impervious stratum, so as to tap the one lying below. 
The water thus obtained, by travelling a considerable 
distance in the earth, has been thoroughly filtered. In 
London, for instance, by boring through the London 
clay into the chalk beneath, water is reached which 
hasjperoolated through the chalk of the Surrey Downs. 

The further purification of water drawn from the 
tap in great towns is unnecessary. When, however, 
the only water obtainable comes from an unknown 
or suspicious source, some means i^f purification is 
desirame. Three remedies exist : (1) filtration (see 
Filtbr), (2) boiling, (3) ohemioals. Alcohol has 
obvious drawbacks of its own, and many chemicals 
that kill germs either make the water poisonous or 


nauseous ; thus Condy’s fluid has been tried onsuooess- 
fully in the army. The best device is Nesfield’s, con- 
sistiug of a small tablet made in two halves, one 
of winch is coated with gelatine so that its contents 
are not dissolved by the water until the gelatine has 
been first absorbed. On dropping this tablet into 
water one-half at once dissolves and sets free chlorine 
that kills the germs ; within a few minutes the gelatine 
coating of the other half is dissolved, and this half 
then acts on the chlorine and chants it to a harmless 
chloride. The result is that within ten minutes the 
germs have been destroyed, the chlorine removed, and 
the water kept safe and palatable. 

As a curative agent water is used largely both inter- 
nally and externally. Externally, it is ohiefly useful 
as a means of appl 3 dng heat or cold. Internally, |)uro 
water is a valuable stimulant to the process of excretion. 
It is the safest diuretio we possess, and is thus largely 
used in the treatment of gout and of renal disease ; its 
effect differs according to the time of day it is taken : 
a glass of cold water on rising acts as a laxative ; hot 
water sipped before meals stimulates digestion. 

Woodward, The Geology of Water Supply (1910). 

WATER BEETLES, see under Cababoidea. 

WATER IN THE HEAD, HyDEOOKPHALUS (?.v).. 

WATER OR MOOR HEN, see Rail Family. 

WATERBURY (41® 33' N., 73® W.), city, on Nauga- 
tuck, New Haven County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; manu- 
factures brass, and ‘ Watorbury * watches. Pop. (1910) 
73,141. 

WATER-CLOCK, see Clock. 

WATER-CLOSET should be flushed by a special 
cistern of its own ; pan closets and long-hopper closets 
are dangerous ; wash-out closets and veUve closets are best. 

WATER- CRESS, see Cbess. 

WATEft-CURE, BOO HYDROPATHY. 

WATER-DR OP WORT {(Enardhe\ genus o^oison- 
ous plants, order Umbellifera ; Common W. ((2?. 
fistulosa) and Hemlock W. {QS, crocata) are common 
Brit, riverside plants. 

WATERFALL.— The greatest and grandest w. in 
the world is the Victoria Falls (g.e.), Kbodosia ; the 
second, Niagara (g.v.), N. America; these, however, 
are far exceeded in height by others in Ameiioa 
and Europe ; the highest w. is the Yosemito Falls, 
California ; in Europe the highest falls are in Norway, 
Finland, and the ^ps. Their water-power is of great 
commercial value. 

WATER-FLEAS, see under Entomostraoa. 

WATERFORD.-^l) (52® 15' N., 7® 6' W.) maritime 
county, Munster, Ireland ; surface largely mountainous ; 
chief rivers, the Blackwater and Suir ; minerals in- 
clude copper and marble ; cattle-breeding and dairy- 
farming. Pop. (1911) 83,776. (2) (62® 16' N., 7* 6' W.) 
county town, on Suir, County Waterford, Ireland ; has 
Ih’ot. and R.C. cathedrals; exports agricultural pro- 
duce ; breweries, fisheries ; was an ancient Dan. 
stronghold; taken by Strongbow, 1171. Pop. (1911) 
27,430. (3) (42® 47' N., 73® 42' W.) village, on Hudson 
River, Saratoga County, New York, U.S.A. ; manufac- 
tures paper, &tted goods. Pop. (1910) 3246. 

WATER-HEN, see Rail Family. 

WATERING-POT SHELL, see under Lamslu- 
bbanchiata. 

WATER-LILY, a term including Nuphar luUum 
(yellow w.-L) and Nymphosa alba (white w.-L), both 
cnaracterised by large floating leaves. 

WATERLOO (42^ 29' N., 92® 23' W.), city, on Rod 
Cedar River, capital, Blaokhawk County, Iowa, U.S.A. ; 
agricultural region; canning and packing industries. 
Pop. (1911) 26,693. 

WATERLOO, village 11 miles south of Brussels, 
headquarters of Wellington, 1815, when he encountered 
Napoleon for the first and last time, and after resisting 
his attacks from noon till sunset enabled the Pruss. 
army, under Marshal Bluoher, to drive Napoleon from 
the field. In its tactical aspect it must be considered 
a very moderate performance* indeed, Wellington him- 
self most aptly described it as a mere ' pounding-matoh,* 
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The events of June 1815 may be outlined as follows : 
Napoleon, having escaped from Elba, took the field at 
the head of a small but perfectly organised army, with 
the object of crushing the armies of Wellington and 
Bliicher before they could bo supported by those of 
Austria and Prussia. It was known that Wellington 
was defending the frontiers of Belgium from the sea 
to the river Sombre, and that Bliicher prolonged the 
line of defence eastward along the Meuse. Napoleon’s 
plan was to invade Belmum and detach from the 
Coalition the newly raised Dutch*Bolgian army. He 
hoped to reach Brussels after defeating one or both 
of the armies immediately opposed to him on June 15, 
and he succeeded in crossing the frontier at Charleroi, 
a point which enabled him to interpose between the 
forces of Wellington and Bliicher and thus prevent 
their aiding each other. 

On June 16, Napoleon, with his main army, attacked 
the Prussians at Ligny, while a detachment under 
Marshal Ney attacked Wellington’s force at Quatre 
Bras. The battle of Ligny resulted in the retreat of 
the Prussians, but the battle of Quatre Bras was 
indecisive. On June 17, therefore, Napoleon sent a 
detachment under Marshal Grouchy to pursue the 
Prussians, and himself proceeded with the main 
army to Quatre Bras, with the object of overthrowing 
Wellington, who, having ascertained that Bliicher was 
retreating westward from Ligny to Li^se, himself made 
a corresponding movement to the rear by the high road 
from Quatre Bras to the village of Mont St. Jean. 
Napoleon, having followed Wellington beyond 
Genappe, also halted for the night. Both armies 
prepared for battle on the morrow, and, mean- 
while, Bluchor had promised to come to Welling- 
ton’s assistance. Napoleon wrongly believed that 
Marshal Grouchy had driven Bliicher eastward, and 
that by no possibility could Bliicher operate against 
him on Sunday, June 18. His left wing attack^ the 
country house of Hougomont, which was garrisoned 
by the British Guards and supported by Wellington’s 
right wing. Napoleon’s right wing attacked, with the 
object of destrojpng Wellington’s left wing astride 
the high road. Napoleon also attacked AVeUing ton’s 
centre with masses of heavy cavalry, but in no case 
did the French attacks cause Wellington’s army to 
yield ground ; the troops stoically endured heavy 
losses, while Blucher’s army was marching through a 
diificult countiT to their assistance. 

Napoleon’s forces were almost spent when Blucher 
at last appeared and engaged the French reserve, and 
by nightfall Napoleon realised that ho was defeated 
at every point ; he then quitted the field with his 
staff and left his army to shift for itself. During the 
night of June 18, and on the following days, the remnant 
of the Fr. army was making its way back towards 
Paris in a state of great disorder, but at the end of the 
week Marshal SouTt succeeded in gathering the force 
together and some further opposition was made to 
the advance of the allies on Pans. But, meanwhile, 
Napoleon’s fate had been decided by the Fr. govern- 
ment, and since the war had been waged for Napoleon’s 
overthrow, no political object was to be gained by a 
continuance of hostilities. A convention was there- 
fore signed by which the Fr. army retired behind 
the river Loire, while the allies occupied Paris and 
recalled King Louis, who was again placed upon the 
Fr. throne. 

WATERLOO - WITH - 8EAFORTH, watering- 
place, Lancashire, England, at mouth of Mersey, 4 miles 
N.W. of Liverpool Pop. (1911) 26,399. 

WATER-MOTORS, instruments for the applica- 
tion of water-power to machinery. This is done by 
means of water-wheels and turbines. Water-wheels 
are adapted so as to utilise either the weight of water 
(e.a. a fall) or its momentum (e,g* a swift stream). In 
either case the wheel is rotated and the power trans- 
mitted by shafts and driving-belts. The turbine is 
praotioally a horkontal water-wheel 

WATER-OUZELS, see D1FPEB8. 


WATER-POLO, popular swimming-game; sides 
consist of seven players ; the object is to place ball in 
opponents’ goal Length of play, usually seven minutes 
each way, with time taken off for interruptions ; length 
of pond, 19-30 yds. ; maximum breadth, 20 yds. 

WATER-RAT, a Vole ; see Micbotus Amphibius. 

WATER-SOLDIER {Stratiotes akndee), aquatio 
plant of order Hydrocharidecs ; flowers are white. 

WATERS, T£RRITORIAL,Beeh'lSU£S(FlSH£BUSS). 

WATER- SHREW, see Shrbw Family. 

WATERSPOUT, see Whirlwind. 

WATER-THYME (Elodca), a Canadian fresh -water 
plant naturalised throughout W. Europe. 

WATERTOWN.-Hl) (43° 57' N., 75° 50' W.) city, 
on Black River, capitid, Jefferson County, New York ; 
carriage and wagon works. Pop. (1910) 20,730. (2) 
(43° 12' N., 88° 40' W.) city, on Kook River, Jefferson 
and Dodge Counties, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
agricultural implements ; seat of North-Western Univ. 
(Lutheran). Pop. (1910) 8829. (3) (42° 22' N., 71° 
12' W.) town, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
has a U.S. arsenal ; manufactures paper ; suburb of 
Boston (g.v.). Pop. (1910) 12,876. 

WATERVILLE (44° 34' N., 69° 40' W.), city, on 
Kennebec, Kennebeo County, Maine, U.S.A. ; scat of 
Colby Univ. ; manufactures cottons, woollens. Pop. 
(1910) 11,468. 

WATER VLEIT, formerly West Troy (42° 44' N., 
73° 44' W.), city, on Hudson River, Albany County, 
Now York, U.S.A. ; U.S. arsenal Pop. (1910) 16,074. 

WATFORD (51° 39' N., 0° 24' W.), town, on Colne, 
Hertfordshire, England ; brewing and malting in- 
dustries. Pop. (1911) 40,953. 

WATKIN, SIR EDWARD WILLIAM, 1st Bart 
(1819-1901), Eng. railway manager; chairman of S. 
Eastern Railway. 

WATKINS (42° 22' N., 76° 68' W.), village, on 
Seneca Lake, capital, Schuyler CJounty, New York ; 
mineral springs. 

WATLING STREET, great Rom. road in England, 
which extended from London, via St. Albans, Dunstable, 
etc., to Wroxeter on the Severn. 

WATSON, RICHARD (1737-1816), prof, of 
Chemistry ; regius proL of Divinity, Cambridge ; bp, 
of Dandaff, 1782. 

WATSON, THOMAS (c. 1657-92), Eng. lyricist 
pub. Lat. trans. of Antigone ( 1681 ). His Passionate Cen< 
turie of Love is a collection of 100 pseudo-sonnets. His 
best work is The Tears of Fancy ^ or Love Disowned. 

WATSON, WILLIAM (1858- ), Eng. poet; b. 

Burley-in-Wharfedale, Yorkshire. His first poem of 
real merit was Wordsworth's Grave. In 1898 were 
published his Collected Poems and a new volume 
entitled The Hope of the World. 

WATT, JAMES (1736-1819), Scot engineer; 
originator of steam-engine ; b. Greenock ; s. of a mer- 
ebant ; ed. at public schools ; app. mathematical instru- 
ment maker to Glasgow Univ. ; acted as civil engineer, 
making surveys for the harbours of Ayr, Port-Glasgow, 
and Greenock, for deepening tho Forth and Clyde 
Canal, and for the Caledonian Canal 

W. invented a letter-copying press, air-pump, con- 
denser, steam jacket for cylinder^ double-acting engine, 
sun and planet motion, expansion principle of double 
engine, parallel motion, smokeless furnace, and steam- 
engine governors ; went into partnership with Matthew 
Boulton, 1774, and carried on a suooessful business at 
the Soho Iron Works, Birmingham, retiring in 1800. 
See Ekoznb (Stbam-Enoinb). 

Li/e, by Smiles (od. 1878), Pemberton (1905). 

WATTEAU, ANTOINE (1684-1721), Fr. painter; 
went to Paris, whore he endured some hardship ; was 
employed with Audran, the decorator of the Luxem- 
bourg, and in 1711 entered the Academy as a student. 
He ^came famous for his landscapes, mostly of small 
size, charming in colour and graceful in design. A 
large collection of his pictures made by Fredermk the 
Great is now in possession of the Ger. Emperor. 

WATTXGXfXEZ (60° 10' N., 4° E.), viUage, Nord» 
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France; scene of defeat of French by Austrians, 
1793. 

WATTMETER, instrument for measuring electric 
power, consists of two separate coils, one surrounding 
the other, of which the inner (a few turns of thick wire) 
is fixed and the outer (fine wire on a non-metallic 
frame) movable, A quadrant electrometer {q.v,) may 
serve as a w. 

WATTS, GEORGE FREDERICK (1817>1004), 
Brit, painter and sculptor; b. London, of parents 
of Celtic origin ; was practically self-taught, his real 
instructors being the Elgin Marbles. He exhibited 
first at the Academy, 1837. In 1842 ho won a prize of 
£300 for a fresco, and wont for four years to Italy, 
whore he learnt the old masters’ secrets of brilliant 
colour and effects. He worked without much recog- 
nition for many years, and it was not till 1807 that ho 
was elected an Associate of the Academy. He developed 
into a master of symbolic painting, and his imaginative 
pictures, poetic in subject and treatment, deal with 
the great yet common things of life — love, death, 
and judgment. As a portrait painter he had many 
notable sitters, including Gladstone, Browning,* Tenny- 
son, Carlyle, George Meredith, and Cardinal Manning. 

WATTS, ISAAC (1074-1748), Nonconformist 
divine, minister in London ; famous for his hymns 
and metrical versions of psalms, many of which are 
still sung, e.g. * 0 God, our help in ages past’ 

WATTS-DUNTON, WALTER THEODORE 
(1832- ), Eng. critic and novelist ; intimate friend 

of llossetti and Swinburne; long connected with 
Athenceum; his Ayhvin, a poetic romance, proclaimed 
the ‘ Renascence of Wonder.’ 

WAUGH, EDWIN (1817-90), Lancashire dialect 
poet; also wrote humorous prose, e.g. Besom Ben 
Slories. 

WAUKEGAN (42® 23' N., 87® 50' W.), city, on Lake 
Michigan, capital, I.<ako County, Tllinoi.s, U.S. A. ; mineral 
8pring.s ; manufactures iron. Pop. (1910) 16,069. 

WAUKESHA (43® N., 88® IP W.), city, watering- 
place, capital, Waukesha County, Wisconsin, U.S. A. ; 
medicinal springs. Pop. (1910) 8740. 

WAUSAU (45® 9' N., 89® 32' W.), city, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A. ; leather, paper, machinery. Pop. (1910) 10,500. 

WAVE. — This term may be applied generally to 
any periodically recurring displacement or disturb- 
ance from a condition of stable equilibrium. It has, 
therefore, a large nlimbcr of applications in physics. 
In gases, sound w’s consist of compressional and 
rarefactional disturbances of a periodic kind travel- 
ling through air or other gaseous medium. There 
may also occur w’s on a largo scale, such as those 
which constitute the diurnal variation of the barometer, 
and those produced by the explosions at the eruption 
of Krakatoa in 1883, which travelled thrice round 
the globe before becoming imperceptible. In liquids, 
there are the ordinary w’s produced by gravitation 
on the surface of largo bodies of water, and also the 
ripples produced by surface tension. The trains of 
w's set up by the motion of a ship, and easily observed 
on a smooth sea, may also be mentioned. The beat 
of the pulse is another form of liquid w. The tides 
are a w. -system on a large scale, produced by the 
ra vitational effects of the sun and moon on the oceans, 
n solids, a variety of w’s are possible. We may 
have w’s due to periodical compressional, torsional, or 
shearing stresses applied to a body. The fact that 
sound can travel tlirough solids, and that earthquake 
w’s pass through the earth, is evidence of this. There 
are also displacement w’s in the luminiferous medium 
or ether. When these are extremely short, they 
are known as ultra-violet light ; when iongor, they 
form visible light ; longer still, they produce radiant 
heat w’s ; beyond that they form the Hertzian w’s 
emploTmd in wireless telegraphy. Another example 
of w. 18 afforded if one end of a metallic bsir is heated 
steadily for a given time, then allowed to cool for the 
Mme or another given time, and this process of heat- 
ing and cooling be continued. A series of temperature 


w’s will then pass along the bar. Similarly, if the 
intensity and direction of an electric current in the 
bar be made to change periodically, we have an alter- 
nating current which lia virtually a w.-like motion 
among the electrons whose steady drift in one direc- 
tion constitutes a steady current. A telegraphic 
signal sent through a cable is an example of an isolated 
w. of electric potential. 

All such w.-motions have several features in com- 
mon, and these may be illustrated by reference to 
some typical w. Suppose a long rope be fastened at 
one end to a fixed support, stretched horizontally, 
while the other end (held in the hand) is given a 
rapid up-and-down oscillation. A series of displace- 
ment w’s will be seen travelling along the rope. These 
can be studied in two distinct ways. We may con- 
sider what happens, first, to a given point of the 
rope at different times ; second, at the same given 
instant to different points of the rope. The latter is, 
perhaps, easier of comprehension, for it could be 
represented by an instantaneous photograph of the 
whole rope while in a state of vibration. Such a 
pliotograpfi would give a figure such as that shown, 



and it will be noticed that any part such as AB 
can bo exactly superposed on other parts such as 
BC, GD, etc. Each such part forms one w. It has 
a definite length AB, termed the wive-lenglh, which 
may bo defined as tho distiince from the crest (or 
trough) of one w. to tho crest (or trough) of tho 
next. Tho extent of the greatest displacement (PM), 
upwards or downwards, is known as tho amplitude, 
popularly known as half the height of tho w. Tho 
time tjiken for a single w. to pass any given point (or 
the timo taken by any point of tho ropo to execute 
ono coinplcto oscillation) is known as tho period. 
The speed with which a w. travels is obviously equal 
to its longtli divided by its period. These (luantities, 
length, amplitude, and period, are tho leading char- 
acteristics of any w. iTie actual shape, or profile, of 
w’s vary of course in different cases. The effects of 
varying value in the three characteristics may, how- 
ever, be noted ; e.g. when sound w’s are greater or less 
in length, tlioy produce notes which are lower or 
iiigher in pitch, while an increase in amplitude means 
a louder sound, Tho effects of varying length in light 
w’s has already been noted : here, increased amplitude 
means greater intensity of light. Cases occur in which 
tho amplitude of a w. chants with time. For ex- 
ample, if a stono be thrown into water whose surface 
is at rest, a ring-shaped w. spreads out from the point 
at which tho stono entered tho water. As tho w.- 
circlo increases, tho energy of the original disturbance 
is spread over a greater length of w., and consequently 
the amplitude graduaUy diminishes. The same is 
true of the diminished audibility of sound when heard 
at increasing distances. In suitable conditions, w’s 
may be reflected, refracted, and may interfere with 
eacn other, and these phenomena are frequently 
illustrated by sea w’s. 

Daniell, Principles of Physics, 

WAVERLY (42® 2' N., 76® 40' W.), village, on 
Cayuta Creek, Tioga County, New York, U.S.A. ; rail- 
way centre; coal-mining interests. Pop. (1911) 4866. 

WAVRE (60® 43' N., 4® 36' K), town, Brabant, 
Belgium ; scene of a battle between French and Prus- 
sians, June 18, 1815. Pop. 8600. 

WAX, fatty substances, generally animal or vege- 
table matter (with exception of paraffin w.); used in 
candle -malung, insulativos, and as basis for various 
mixtures. 

WAX TABLETS, see PALiBOOKAPHY. 

WAX-CLOTH, Floorcloth (g.u.). 

WAXWINGS (Ampelfdo:), small, silky - plumaged 
birds, having some wing feathers with a ^ homy 
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tip which resembles wax ; mostly American, but one 
species {Ampdis garrulus) is a frequent winter visitor 
to Britain. 

WAYCROSS (31* 12^ N., 82® 20' W.), city, capital, 
Ware County, Georgia, U.S.A . ; railway-shops ; manu- 
iacturos lumber. Pop. (1910) 14,485. 

WATLAND THE SMITH, in Teutonic romance, 
akin in character to the Gk. Hephrostus as being the 
hero of the forge. He also boars some resemblance to 
Daadalus, in that he contrived to fly by means of a 
feather robe. The legend was for long popular, with 
numerous variations, in the S. of England. 

WAYNE, ANTHONY (1745-96), Amor, soldier; 
ed. Philadelphia ; a brilliant general, under Washing- 
ton, 1776-82 ; fought at Brandywine, Germantown, 
Monmouth, Stony Point, and Green Springs ; defeated 
Indians, 1793-95. 

WAYNESBORO (39* 45' N.. 77® 35' W.), town, 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
machinery. Pop. (1910) 7199. 

WAYNFLETE, WILLIAM (1395-1488), Eng. 
Churchman ; b. Wainfleet, Lincolnshire ; od. Win- 
chester and New Coll., Oxford ; founder of Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford, and second provost of Eton ; bp. of 
Winchester, 1447 ; treated with Cade at Southwark, 
1450, on the close of rebellion ; app. ohancollor by 
Henry VI., 1456 ; actively Lancastrian in Civil War ; 
pardoned by Edward IV., 1466, and compelled to 
purchase another pardon in 1471. W. supported 
Itiohard TIL, and retired from pubho life, 1485. 
Bequoathocl money and lands to Winchostor, Magdalen, 
and Now Coll., and did much for learning. As chan- 
cellor he was upright, and his influence moderated 
the strife of Wars of Roses. 

WAZIRABAD (32® 27' N., 74® 10' E.), town, Gujran- 
wala district, Punjab, British India ; manufactures steel 
and iron. Pop. 19,000. 

WAZZAN (35® N., 5® 40' W.), sacred town, Morocco ; 
residence of tlie Grand-Sherif. Pop, c. 10,500. 

WEALD, THE (51® 6' N., 0® 10' E.), district be- 
tween the N. and S. Downs, England ; comprises por- 
tions of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 

WEALDEN, strata (seen in Weald) of the Lower 
Cretaceous system ; fresh -water and estuarine deposit ; 
fossil remains — fresh-water shell-fish, dinosaurs and 
pterodactyls, plants and reptiles. 

WEALTH, articles that are material, transferable, 
limited in quantity, and useful ; poisons, instruments 
of destruction, etc., are ‘ wealtn ’ to the political 
economist, because there is a demand for them. 

WEANING, see Baby. 

WEAR (64® 65' N., 1® 22' W. ), river, Durham, England ; 
flows into North Sea at Sunderland ; length, 60 miles. 

WEASEL FAMILY (MusUlidoei a family of Car- 
nivora (^.v.), the members of which are distinguished 
by their long, slim, cylindrical bodies, slung Ixjtwoon 
short legs, their long nocks and slender heads, and their 
mode of walking on their toes and not on the solo of the 
foot proper. Their species, to the number of about 176, 
are found all over the world except in the Australian 
region. The true Weasels (Putonue) are perhaps the 
most familiar of Brit, species, the small Common Wbasel 
(P. vulgaris) and its olose relative, the larger Stoat or 
Ebminh (P, erminea), being found throughout Europe, 
Northern Asia, and northern N. America. Both are 
ferocious and bloodthirsty animals, feeding on small 
mammals, suoh as rats, mice, moles, and on birds and 
frogs, and in their northern ranges the for of both be- 
comes white in winter, that of the latter forming the 
royal ermine. Similar in habits and distribution is the 
closely related Polecat (P. fcBti&us), an albino variety 
of which has been domesticated as the Fbbbbt, used in 
rabbit-hunting. The Mink (P. lutreola), which fur- 
nishes valuable fur, is semi-aquatio, and has partially 
webbed feet. Larger than these, and of stouter build, is 
tho WoLVBRiNB or Glutton {Qulo luactu), found in the 
woods of N. Europe, Asia, and America. It is exceed- 
ingly strong, and has been known to attack reindeer and 
even horses. 


The Mabtbks {Mustela) form another group, less 
active than true Weasels, though none the less olood- 
thirsty. They are arboreal in habit, and the for of 
some— such as the Northern Asiatio Sablb and the 
Ambbican Sable — i.s very valuable. Martens are con- 
fined to the northern hemisphere, the PinbMabtbn being 
a native of Britain. 

Still another group includes the Badobbs {Meles) of 
Europe and ‘Asia, the American Skunks {Mephitis 
and Conepatua), and tho Indian and African Ratbls 
(Mdlivora). These are heavily built nocturnal ani- 
mals, given to burrowing, and in the colder areas to 
hibernation. The Badger is a disappearing member of 
the British fauna, and like its relatives is carnivorous, 
insectivorous, or even vegetarian, as necessity arises. 

Lastly come the Ottbbs, with webbed feet and 
aquatic habits, whose depredations cause much damage 
to well-stocked trout and salmon streams, and whose 
fur is of considerable value. True Otters {Lutra) are 
found almost all tho world over, except in Australia, 
Madagascar, and some smaller islands, bat the Sba 
Otter {Lalax) occurs only on tho shores of the northern 
Pacific. 

WEATHER, see Mbtbobolooy. 

WEAVER BIRDS (Ploceidat), a family of Old World 
finch-like Passerine Birds, with about 500 species, 
many of which build elaborate, flask-shaped nests; 
social in habit ; especially common in Africa. 

WEAVING, the process of interlacing yam threads 
or similar flexible filaments by means of a loom, thus 
producing cloth or other fabric. Two seta of threads 
aro used, orossing each othor at right angles, the longi- 
tudinal set being called the tvarp, and the transverse 
set tho weft. Besides fabrics mode from one warp and 
one weft, there arc others with two warps and one weft 
or two wefts and one warp ; two, three, and other ply 
fabrics constructed from two or more warps and wefts ; 
tapestries and similar fabrics made by intersecting two 
or more warps and wefts in a special manner ; and gauzes 
in which one part of tho warp is twisted round another 
part. In fabrics such os velvets, plushes, or Turkey 
carpets, a part of the woft or warp stands up vertically 
from the ground. 

The operation of weaving consists essentially in 
first setting up the warp, and then working the weft- 
threads into it by moans of a shuttle. Tho hand-loom 
consists of a rectangular framework of four vertical 
posts, strengthened by cross tics. Two rollers are 
placed at opi) 08 ite ends of the frame. Upon one, called 
the ‘ yam-boam,* is wound tho warp, sufficient of the 
threads being loft unwound to reach tho other roller, to 
which they are attached. This second roller is known 
as the * cloth-beam,’ and upon it the cloth is wound as it 
is woven. Every other thread of tho warp is raised, and 
a smooth, wooden rod is inserted between tho equal sets 
thus formed. Each warp-thread also passes through 
a Bmall loop in tho middle of a vertical thread called the 
* heald.* la plain weaving there are two sets of healds, 
the warp-threads passing through one heald alternating 
with those passing through the other. The raising of 
one heald lifts up every alternate warp-thread, and tho 
depressing of the other heald pulls down the remaining 
threads, and this oombined a^on produces a space be- 
tween the two sets of threads. Through this space, 
which is called the shed, the shuttle, carrying the weft- 
thread is thrown. The healds are now reverb, so that 
the upper and lower seta of warp-threads exchange 
places, and the shuttle passes book again through the 
shed. After each passage of the shuttle the weft-thread 
is driven homo to the web by the * reed,’ which consists 
of a narrow frame, having cross wires far enough to 
allow the passage of a single thread. The weft is wound 
upon a freely revolving bobbin placed inside the shuttle, 
the end passing out tmough a hole in the side of the 
shuttle. The shuttle was formerly thrown by hand, 
but in 1738 Kay invented the * picker ’ arrangement, 
in which tho shuttle was driven backwards and forwards 
by pieces of wood called pickers, actuated by the jerk- 
ing of a oord attached to them. In the power-loom the 
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shuttle is driven aisroes the warp by a pioking-stiok oon- 
neoted to a ploker by a leather strap, and plaoed at the 
end of a box into which the shuttle mes after oom^iletmg 
its journey, only to be driven out again immediately, 
and sent through the shed into the opposite shuttle-box. 
The power-loom was invented in 1785 by Edmund 
Caktwbioht, an Eng. clergyman. Modem power-looms 
embody practically the same principles as the hand- 
loom. They are provided with arrangements for 
automatically stopping the loom when a tmread breaks, 
or when the shuttle fails to act properly. There are 
also automatic contrivances for ejecting empty shuttles, 
and for bringing into use full ones, or replenishing the 
empty ones. When two or more colours are to be used 
in tne weft, two or more shuttles are placed in a rotating 
box, which automatically brings a shuttle of the right 
colour into position for being thrown at the right time. 
The most intricate patterns can be woven by the 
Jacquard loom. In this loom the healds are arranged 
so that each is independent of the others, in order that 
any desired combination of warp-threads can be raised 
or lowered at any time, the actual combination being 
determined by the arrangement of a series of perfora- 
tions in an endless band of cards, the holes being 
pierced in accordance with the pattern to be woven. 

WEBB CITY (37* 6' N., 94* 30' W-). city, Jasper 
County, Missouri, U.S.A. ; centre of lead and aino 
region. Pop. (1910) 11,817. 

WEBER, CARE MARIA FRIEDRICH ERNEST 
VON (1780-1826), Qer. composer; b. Eutin ; d. in 
London. Ho studied under Abb4 Voglor (of Brown- 
ing’s poem), and, in 1821, inaugurated purely Ger. 
opera, as opposed to the traditional and prevailing 
Ital. type, with his Dcr FreischiUz, a work gaining 
for him the title, ‘Father of the Romantic School*; 
produced the operas Euryanth^ (Vienna, 1825) and 
Oberon (London, 1820). He was far advanced in 
consumption when ho travelled to conduct the lattor 
work, and was found dead in bod shortly after the first 
performance. Buried in London, his remains were 
removed to Dresden, on Wagner’s initiative, 1844. 
Besides his operas, W. wrote a large number of piano- 
forte and other compositions, including the Jubel 
overture for the jubilee of Friedrich August. 

WEBER, WILHELM EDUARD (1804-91), Ger. 
physicist ; b. Wittenberg ; graduated Hallo ; prof, 
at Halle, Gottingen, Leipzig ; originated system of 
measuring electrical quantities. 

WEBER’S LAW. — A light weight, easily felt by 
itself, is scarcely noticed if added to a heavy weight ; 
a candle seems scarcely to add to the illumination of 
sunlight ; a voice, audible in quiet, is lost in roaring 
traffic. Weber’s Law states that the. least difference 
of stimulus which will produce a noticeable difference 
of sensational intensity, boars a constant proportion to 
the magnitude of the original stimulus — for light y^^th, 
for sounds ilrd, for lifted weights ^th, etc. The law 
does not hold good of very weak or veiy intense 
stimnli. 

WEBSTER (42* 4' N., 71* 53' W.). town, on 
French River, Webster County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures cottons, woollens. Pop. (1910) 11,609. 

WEBSTER, DANIHt (1782-1862), Amer. states- 
man ; b. New Hampshire ; ed. as a lawyer ; entered 
Congress, and quickly won fame both at the Bar and 
in Congress. More than once averted war between 
Britain and America, and was chiefly responsible, as 
See. of State, for negotiating famous Ashburton Treaty, 
1842, which, by settling the frontier between Canada 
and Maine, made Canada secure. His influence in 
N. States was weakened by his failure to accept the 
Anti -Slavery position, but ho died before the question 
reached aout^t stage. Although W. accepted, in 
1860, the repeal of Missouri Comfromisb he 

made the U.8. jointly responsible, by the Treaty of 
W ashirigtottf 1842, for watching and suppressing tho 
African slave trade. W.’s fame rests mainly on his 
oratory. 

H. C. Lodge, Life (1880). 


WEBSTER, JOHN (fl. 1602-24), En^. dramatist, 
about whose Hfe scarcely any authenuo facts are 
known. The first groat trag^y he composed was 
the White Devily a drama of astonishing power and 
pathos. This was followed by The Dueneea of Malfi, 
whose supreme tragic excellence Lamb so well extolled. 
The DemVa Law Oaae is inferior in plot and style. 

WEBSTER, NOAH (1758-1843), Amer. journalist 
and lexicoCTapher ; b. Hartford, Conn. ; was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, 1781, and auraented the proceeds 
from his legal practice by journaUsm. His great work 
is the American Dictionary of the EngliaH Language, 

WEGHEL, see under Printing. 

WEDDERBURN, JOHN (1600-66), Soot, divine; 
probably wrote most of Compendioua Book of Paalma 
and Spiritual Songa, 

WEDGE, piece of metal (occasionally wood) 
triangular in section and tapering ; point inserted 
into wood required to be split ; broad end driven in ; 
wood splits with grain. 

WEDGWOOD, JOSIAH (1730-96), colebratod for 
his pottery. He began business at Burslem, Stafford- 
shire, where his father was also a potter ; and so im- 
roved the materials and tho form and decoration of 
is products that Wedgwood ware became famous as 
tho tangible representation of a fine art. 

WEDNESBURY (52* 33' N., 2* 1' W.), town, 
SUffordsbire, England ; iron and coal -mining centre ; 
manufactures iron and steel. Pop. (1911) 28,108. 

WEEHAWKEN (40* 47' N., 74* 2' W.), town, on 
Hudson River, Hudson County, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Pop. (1910) 11,228. 

WEEK, see Calbndar, Chronology. 

WEEVILS, SCO under RnvNOHOFnoROUS Bbbtlbs. 

WEIGHING-MACHINES.— The commonest and 
most oocurato tjrpe is tho equal-armed balance — a 
beam supported in tho middle and carrying at each 
end a scalepan. The beam is rested upon polished 
planes by moans of knife-edges of hardened steel, and 
the scalepans bang by chains from hooks also resting 
upon knife-edges. The beam should be horizontal 
when the pans are removed, and these, with their 
cliains, should be exactly equal in weight. Other 
things being equal, the longer tho arms of the balance, 
tho smaller tho weight of the beam, and tho nearer 
tho centre of gravity of the beam to tho point of 
support, tho greater will bo the sensitiveness of the 
balance. For retail trade purposes, where rapidity is 
moro important than minute accuracy, the counter 
machine, which has scalopans above and resting upon 
two beams cast in one piece or locked together, is most 
convenient, given free access to the scalepans. 

Another common form is the steelyard or unemial- 
armed balance, also known as tho Rom. balance. This 
consists of a lever moving freely upon a snspondod 
fulcrum. The short arm carries a scalepan, and the 
long arm has a sliding weight, which is movetl along 
the arm until the lever is horizontal, and tho weight of 
a body is read by means of graduated divisions marked 
along the arm. There is also a form of steelyard 
callcMd the Dan. balance, which has tho weight fixed at 
the end of tho lover, tho fulcrum being movable. The 
steelyard is used for weighing railway luggage and 
loaded carts, and in the penny-in-tho-slot automatio 
weighing-machines. The most portable w.-m. is the 
spring balance, which determines weight by the 
amount of compression of a spiral spring, as inmoated 
upon a dial by a finger worked by rack and pinion. 
Tne spring is usually made with equal parts of right- 
band and left-hand spiral, to prevent its turning 
round its axis; temperature affects the spring and 
the balance, and readings should be chocked frequently. 
There are also various types of automatio machines 
for weighing large quantities of goods, totalling the 
day’s weighing, giving value of parcels at so much per 
pound, ete. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— Measurements 
of length, area, volume, mass, etc., are made by find- 
ing bow often the nnknown contains a fixed quantity or 
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nnit, really arbitrary. The fixed nnit is derived from 
a Siandoard, Thus the Brit. Standard of Length, the 
Imperial Ford, is the distance between two marlu on 
a ^atinum bar kept by the Standarda Deparlmeni of 
the Board of Trade. Other standards are the pound 
avoirdupois and the gdUon, which is the volume occupied 
by 10 lb. avoirdupois distilled water ; the temperature 
of measurement is 62* F.. the height of the barometer 
30 inchea In the Mbtbio Systbm, in use in almost 
every civilised country, the International Standard is 
the distance between two marks on an X -shaped 
platinum-iridium bar at 0* 0. at Paria This standard 

15 copied from the orimnal in the Archives, supposed 
to be one-ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant from 
the North Pole to the Equator. The international 
hilogram equals one thousand grammes where one 
gramme is ^e mass of a cubic centimetre of distilled 
water at 4* C. Forty standard copies of the metre 
and kilogram were made for distribution among the 
oations. 

The chief British systems are : — 

Measures of Length. 

12 inches (in. or . =1 foot (ft. or ')• 

3 feet . . .=lyard. 

6|^ yards . . . =1 rod, pole, or porch. 

40 poles . . .=1 furlong. 

1760 yards =8 furlongs . = 1 statute mile. 

Miscellaneous. — 22 yards =100 links of 7*92 inches 
=1 Gunter’s chain; 3 miles =1 league; 1 knot or 
geographical mile=6082‘66 feet; 1 degree =60 knots 
=69*121 miles; 1 Admiralty knot =6080 feet; 1 
nautical mile=1870 yards; 1 nail=2i inches; 1 
hand =4 inches ; 1 palm=3 inches ; 1 span =9 inches ; 
1 ell=r26 yards. 

Measures ol Area. 

144 sq. inches . . = 1 sq. foot. 

9 sq. feet . . . =1 sq. yard. 

SOJ sq. yards . . =1 sq. rod, pole, or perch. 

40 sq. poles. . . =1 rood. 

4840 sq. yards =4 roods . = 1 acre. 

640 acres . . .=lsq. mile. 

For conversion to the metric system : — 

1 inch lineal . . =25*30954 millimetres. 

1 sq. foot . . =0*092898 sq. metres. 

Measures ol Capacity, 

4 gills. . .=lpint. 

2 pints . . = 1 quart. 

4 quarts . . = 1 gallon, 

2 gallons . . = I peck. 

4 pecks . . = 1 bushel. 

8 bushels . . = 1 quarter. 

36 bushels . . =1 chaldron. 

1728 cubic inches . =1 cubic foot. 

27 cubic feet. .= 1 cubic yard. 

Measures of Weight. 

16 drams (dr. ) . . = 1 ounce (oz. ). 

16 ounces . . . =1 pound (lb.) =7000 grains. 

28 pounds . . . = 1 quarter. 

14 pounds . . .=1 stone. 

4 quarters . . . =1 hundredweight (owt.). 

20 hundredweights . . = 1 ton = 1016’Okilogrammes. 

For gold, silver, and precious stones the troy ounce 
=4^ grains, is used. 

Troy Weight; 

24 grains . . .=1 pennyweight (dwt.). 

20 pennyweights . . = 1 ounce (oz. ). 

12 ounces . . .=1 pound (lb.). 

100 pounds « . .=1 hundredweight (cwt.). 

Apotheoaries* Measures. 

20 grains. . . = 1 scruple (3 i). 

3 scruples . = 1 drachm (5 i). 

60 mimm (TH,) . = 1 drachm. 

8 drachms . . =1 ounce (oz. Apoth.). 


In the metric system we have • 

Mbasubis Of Lbbqth. — 1 metre (m.)=1000 milli- 
metres (mm.) =100 centimetres (cm.) =10 decimetres 
(dm.). 

10 metres . . , =l dekametre (dam.). 

lOdekamctres . =1 hectometre (hm,). 

1000 metres =10 hectometres =1 kilometre (km.) 

(=0*6214 mile). 

A micron (/t)=*001 mm., a mioromillimetre (/*/*)== 
*000001 mm., are used in sciences. 

Measures of Area. — 100 sq. millimetres =1 sq. 
centimetre; 10,000 sq. centimetres =1 sq. metre; 
1 million sq. metres =1 sq. kilometre =0*386 sq. mile ; 
100 sq. metres =1 are; 100 areB=l hectare =2*47 11 
acres. 

Measures of Weight. — 1000 milligrams (mg.) = 
100 centiCTams (eg.) =10 decigrams (dg.)=l gramme 
(gm.); 1000 CTamra 08 =l kilogramme (kg.)=2*20462 
lb.; 1000 kiiogrammea=l metric ton=*9842 tons. 
The Centner^ the owt. of several continental countries, 
is now fixed at 50 kilogrammes. 

Measures or Capacity. — 1000 cubic centimetres = 
1 litre =0*8799 quart ; 1000 litres =1 cubic metro. 

Angular Measurement. 

SaXAGESIMAL. 

1 right angle . . =90 degrees (®). 

1 degree . . . =60 minutes ('). 

1 minute . . . =60 seconds ("). 

The French Centesimal System divides a right angle 
into 100 grades (g.), a grade into 100 minutes ('), a 
minute into 100 seconds ('). In Circular Measure- 
ment the unit is the radian, the angle subtended at 
the centre of a circle by an arc eq^ to the radius, 
and equals 57*2958 degrees. 

Units of measurement of velocity, acceleration, 
work, and other physical quantities involve the funda- 
mental units of length, mass, and time. Of the two 
systems — the JooUpound-mond (F.P.S.) and the cerdi- 
metre-gramme-second (C.G.S.) — the former is used in 
engineering, the latter in general scientific and electrical 
measurements. 

WEIGHT-THROWING, see Hammeb Throwino, 
PUTTINO THE WEIGHT. 

WEI-HAI-WEI (37* 35' N., 122* 13' E.), territory, 

, N.E. China, extending 10 miles along the coast-line of 
[ Bay of Wei-hai-Wei, and also including several 
! islands in the bay ; leased by Britain in 1898 ; con- 
tains the city of Wei-hai-Wei ; naval and coaling 
station. Pop. (1911) 147,177. 

WEILBURG (62* 9' N., 8° 14' E.). town, on T^hn, 
Hesse-Nassau, IVussia ; has a castlo, formerly the 
residence of dukes of Nassau-Weilburg. Pop. 4000. 

WEIMAR (60* 59' N., 11* 19' E.), city, on the 
Urn, capital of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenbach, Germany ; 
contains grand-ducal palace and Court theatre, in 
front of which is Rietsohers famous Goethe-Schiller 
monument; chiefly famous for its associations with 
Goethe, who lived here (1782-1832), and Schiller, 
who passed his last years here ; has large buildii^ 
containing archives of the two poets. Pop. (1910) 
34,582. 

WEINHEIM (49* 33' N., 8* 43' E.), town, Baden, 
Germany; manufactures leather. Pop. (1910) 13,896. 

WEINBBERG (49* 5' N., 9* 5' E.), town, Wurttem- 
berg, Germany ; scene of victory of Emperor Conrad 
over Count Welf, 1140. Pop. 3270. 

WEIR, barrier placed across river to raise the water- 
level. Used for mill races and purposes of navigation. 
Saxons used arrangements of stakes and twigs as fish 
traps and water dams. When water wheels were a 
source of power w’s were used to divert the current 
to the wheel W’s are generally of three types: 
soUdp watertight dams of earthwork, simple, strong, 
and durable ; drawdooTt by which the discharge of the 
river may be regulated by sluice gates ; and movable, 
consisting of iron frames in beds of masonry. 

WEX8MANN, AUGUST (1834- ), German 

biologist; app. prof, of Zool. at Freiburg, 1866; 
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wrote Studies in the Theory of Descent (1882), Essays 
on Heredity (1892), The Qerm-Plasm (1893), Evolution 
Theory (1904). 

WEISS, BERNHARD (1827- ), Now Testa, 

merit critic ; prof, at Konigsli^rg and Berlin. 

WEI8SE, CHRISTIAN HERMANN (1801-66), 
Ger. Prot. theologian. 

WEISSENBURG (49* 2' N., 7* 48' E.), town, on 
Lauter, AlBace-Lorraine ; manufactures paper. Pop. 
6770. 

WEISSENBURG-AM-SAND (49° 2' N.. 0° 68' 
E.), town, Middle Franconia, Bavaria ; mineral spring ; 
various industries. Pop. 7200. 

WEISSENFELS (51° 12' N., 11° 58' E.), town, on 
8aalo, Pruss. Saxony ; manufactures machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 33,681. 

WELD, WooLD, Dyer’s Rocket {Reseda Luteola), 
plant of order Resedaceoe; flowers are yellow, and 
resemble Mignonette ; formerly used in dyeing. 

WELDING, the joining of metallic surfaces by 
pressure while in a partly fused state. The first 
essential is absolute cleanliness, both chemical and 
mechanical. The temperature varies with different 
metals, but in every case it must be high enough to 
bring the surfaces to a pasty condition, yet not enough 
to oxidise them. Thermic w. depends upon the affinity 
of powdered aluminium for metallic oxides, sulphides, 
or chlorides, which may be employed for the reduction 
of metals with which oxygen, sulphur, or chlorine 
combine. Finely granulated aluminium is mixed with 
iron oxides and ignited, and an exceedingly high 
temperature is produced by the rapid oxidation of the 
aluminium. The process is used for tramway rails, 
stool girders, broken castings, etc. In electric w. 
the heat of the electric arc is used. Considerable 
heat is wasted and the process is slow. In the so- 
called electric blowpipe the arc is magnetically de- 
floctod. The Thomson process is electric w. in which 
the resistance of the metal itself is utilised. A current 
of low voltage but extremely high amperage is sent 
through the pieces to bo welded, which arc pressed 
together. By this process almost all metals ana alloys 
can bo welded. 

WELDON, WALTER (1832-86), Eng. technical 
chemist ; inventor of manganese recovery process. 

WELL, see Water, Artesian Wells. 

WELLESLEY (42° 18' N.. 71° 18' W.), town. Nor- 
folic County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; seat of Wellesley 
Coll, (for women). Pop. (1910) 6413. 

WELLESLEY, MARQUESS OF, Richard Colley 
Wesley (1760-1842), Brit, statesman ; elder bro. of 
Duko of Wellin^on; od. Eton, and Christchurch, 
Oxford ; entered Parliament, 1787 ; Gov. -Gen. of 
India, and Baron W., 1797 ; marquis, 1799. Main- 
tained and extended Brit, predominance in India ; 
recalled, 1805 ; Lord-Lieut. of Ireland, 1821-28 and 
1833-34. 

WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS ( 1844- ), theologian 

and philologist ; prof, at Grcifswald, 1872, Hallo, 1882, 
Marburg, 1886, Gottingen, 1892 ; has written brilliant 
works on Old and Now Testament and on Muhammad- 
anism. 

WELLINGBOROUGH (62° 19' N., 0° 42' W,), 
town, Nortiiamptonshire, England ; manufactures boots 
and shoes. Pop. (1911) 19,768. 

WELLINGTON.— (1) (41° 16' S., 174° 18' E.) 
capital of New Zealand, in N. Island, on Cook Strait ; 
seat of Victoria University College ; important trade. 
Pop. (1911) 70,729. (2) (62° 43' N., 2° 31' W.) town, 
Sliropshire, England ; manufactures agricultural im- 
plements. Pop: (1911) 7820. (3) (60° 68' N., 3° 14' 

W.) town, Somersetshire, England ; from it the Duke 
of Wellington took his title. Pop. (1911) 7634. 

WELLINGTON, DUKE OF, Arthur Wellesley, 
IST Duke (1769-1862), b. Ireland; s. of Lord Moming- 
ton ; joined the army under the purchase system and 
passed through sever^ regiments until at 24 he com- 
manded the 33rd Foot, still known as the Duke of 
W.’s regiment. His first experience of ootive service 


was in the Low Countries tinder Duke of York i he 
afterwards aooomponied his regiment to India, and 
through his brother’s influenco obtained important 
commands which enabled him to display his great 
abilities ; his name is particularly associated with the 
battles of Assays and Argaum, 

Ho returned in 1805 and was placed in command of 
an expedition which had for its object the expulsion 
of the French from Lisbon ; ho succeeded in defeating 
Marshal Junot at’fFtwtero and Rolica, but was then 
ordered back to England, and the operations against 
Napoleon were conducted bv Sir John Moore. After 
Moore’s death, in 1808, W. again appeared in the 
Peninsula with enlarged powers which enabled him 
to control not only the tactics and the strategy but the 
policy of the war. Ho remained until he had expelled 
the French from Spain and his army was in actual 
occupation of Fr. territory between Bayonno and 
Toulouse in 1814, when Napoleon fell from power and 
the war ended. W. served as ambassador at Paris 
until Napoleon reappeared at the head of a Fr. army. 
In 1815, W. was placed in command of the forces main- 
tained by Britain (then in alliance with the Prussians, 
Austrians, and Russians), with the object of crushing 
Napoleon’s power for ever. Ho conducted the defen- 
sive operations south of Waterloo on J uno 18, 1816, and, 
aided by Bliichor’s army, dispersed Napoleon’s forces 
and occupied Paris. 

W.’s later career was associated with politics ; ho 
opposed many domestic reforms which have since been 
carried out ; ho was a member of the government and 
Prim© Minister in 1828. Among the dignities which 
had been showered on this groat Englishman during his 
long life was that of Warden of the Cinque Ports ; ho d. 
at Walmer Castle and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

WELLS (61° 12' N., 2° 39' W.), town, Somerset, 
England, situated at foot of Mendip Hills ; bp.’s boo 
(with Bath) ; has very beautiful cathedral, dating 
from XIII. cent. ; the west front, with its host of 
figures, is unsurpassed, and the chapter-house and 
Lady-Chapel arc perfect examples of Early Eng. archi- 
tecture; has episcopal palace. Pop. (1911) 4666. 

WELLS, CHARLES JEREMIAH (1798 ?-1879), 
Eng. poet; b. in Ijondon, and unjustly neglected. 
The extraordinary richness of imagery and beauty 
of language of his dramatic poem, Joseph and II ts 
Brethren, wore justly commended by Swinburne. 

WELLS, DAVID AMES (1828-98), Amer. econo- 
mist ; chairman of national revenue commission, 1866. 

WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE (186(5- ), Eng. 

novelist and socialist; began with imaginative fiction, 
e.g. The Time Machine^ The Invisible Man, The War of 
the Worlds ; but in later novels — Kipps, The History of 
Mr. Polly, Ann Veronica, The NewMachiavelli, Marriage 
— ho proved himself a true humorist and a clover 
psychologist ; his Mankind in the Making, New Worlds 
for Old, First and Last Things, A Modern Utopia, like 
his novels, deal with sociology. 

WELLS, SIR THOMAS SPENCER, Bart. 
(1818-97), Eng. surgeon ; b. St. Albans ; ed. St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, and elsewhere (M.R.C.8., 
1841) ; surgeon to Samaritan Freo Hospital for Women 
and CMdron ; Hunterian prof, of Surgery and Pathology 
(1878), and pres. (1882) Royal Coll, of Surgeons ; a 
famous gyniocologist and surgeon, introducing various 
new operative procedures. 

WELLSTON (39° 10' N., 82° 33' W.), city, Ohio, 
U.S.A. ; iron and cement works. Pop. (1910) 6876. 

WELL8VILLE (40° 41' N., 80* 42' W.), city, 
Columbiana County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; coal, gas, and oil 
region ; iron manufactures. Pop. (1910) 7769. 

WELS (48° 9' N., 14° 1' E.), town, on Traun, Upper 
Austria ; manufactures copper, brass. Pop. 15,470. 

WEL8BAGH MANTLE, sec LiGHTiNa. 

WELSHPOOL (62° 40' N.. 3° 16' W.), town, on 
Severn, Montgomeryshire, Wales ; near it is Powys 
Castle (XII. cent.). Pop. (1911) 6917. 

WEM (62° 42' N., 2° 44' W.), town, Shropshire, 
England, 
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WEMBLEYr town, Middlesex, England, 9 miles 
W.N.W. of St. Paul’s. Pop. (1911) 10,697. 

WEMY8S, pronounced ‘Weems’ (66® 9" N.. 3® 6' W.), 
parish, on Firtn of Forth, Fifeshire, Scotland ; contains 
villages of Buckhaven, East W. and West W., Methil, 
Linerlevon ; ooal.mining industry. Pop. ( 191 1 ) 23, 104. 

WEMT8S, EARLDOM OF, honour held by Scot, 
family. Sir John W. was created Baron W. of Eloho, 
1626; David, Lord Elcho (1721-87), s. of 4th earl, 
was a J aoobit© in ’46 rising and was attainted. Francis 
Chartoris, 10th earl (1818- ), founded volunteer 

movement when Lord Eloho. 

WENCESLAUS (1361-1419), king of Bohemia and 
Germany; s. of Enmror Charles IV. In 1363 he 
was crowned king of Bohemia, and in 1378 he became 
king of Germany. He roused the enmity of the nobles 
and was imprisoned ; forced to abdicate in favour of 
his brother Sigismund, 1411. 

WEN-CHOW-FU (28® N., 120® 20' E.), city, 
treaty port, Che-kiang, China. Pop. (1910) 100,000. 

WENDEN. (67* 19' N.. 26* 16' E.), town, Livonia, 
Russia; has a ruined castle (XIII. cent.) and a fine 
mediisval church. Pop. 6700. 

WENDOVER (61* 46' N., 0* 44' W.), town, Bucking- 
hamshire, England. 

WENDS, Slavs of Lusatia (Saxony and Prussia); 
also called Sorbs. At one time occupied territory 
from the Vistula to the Elbe, and were gradually 
absorbed by the Germans. Speakers of Wendish grow 
fewer every year. See Slavs. 

WENDT, HANS HINRICH (1863- ), Liberal 

Prot. prof, of Theology, Heidelberg, 1886, Jena, 1893 ; 
volummoiis writer. 

WENER, LAKE, see Vbnbb, Lake. 

WENLOCK, Much Wbnlock (62® 37' N., 2® 34' 
W.), town, Shropshire, England ; agrioultural district ; 
limestone quarries. Pop. (1911) 15,244. 

WENLOCK GROUP, subdivision of Silurian 
system which underlies the Ludlow rooks (g.v,); well 
developed at Wenlook. 

WENS, small cysts on skin of face and scalp ; 
remove by squeezing. See Scalp. 

WENSLEYDALE (64® 10' N., 1® 40' W.), the part 
of the valley of the Ure, Yorkshire, England, from its 
head to Jervaulx Abbey ; traversed by a branch of 
the N.E. Railway. 

WENTLETRAP (/Scalana), genus of Gasteropoda 
showing relationship with TurriUlla ; native to 
southern seas ; shells, lustrous white, are spiral ; 
shells of Precious W. (S. preiioea), the largest, at one 
time realised high prices. 

WENTWORTH, THOMAS (1601-61), cr. by Henry 
VIII. let Baron W. of Nottlestead ; descendant of old 
Yorkshire family at Wentworth-Woodhouse ; ancestor 
of W’s of Oxfordshire, conspicuous on side of Parliament 
in Civil War, and of Earls of Clovoland. Thomas W., Ist 
Earl of Strafford, was e. s. of Sir William, elder branch 
of family. 

WENTWORTH, THOMAS, see Strapfobd, Fabl 

OF. 

WEPENER (29® 47' S., 26® 60' E.), town. Orange 
Free State. 

WERDAU (60® 44' N., 12® 23' E.), town, Saxony, 
Germany ; wool-spinning industry, dyeing, machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 20,830. 

WERDEN (64® 22' N., 7® 3' E.), town, on Ruhr, 
Rhineland, Prussia ; manufactures cloth ; contains 
a church of a Bonodiotine abbey, founded 800. Pop. 
12,740. 

WEREGILD (O.E. wer, ‘a man,’ and geW, ’pay- 
ment of money ’), a sum of money paid, in accordance 
with early Teutonic law, in expiation of homicide or 
injury. Payment varied with injured person’s 
rank. In the case of murder, the relatives of deceased 
were paid man-tvyrth. A later phase was the inter- 
ference of the State, which demanded werecild in 
addition to that paid to the dead man’s relatives. 
Overlords rsceived manbote, i.e. compensation for a 
vassal slain, W, has some kinship with Vendetta (g.e. ^ 


WERGELAND, HENRIK ARNOLDUS (1808- 

46), Norweg. poet ; advocate of emancipation of Jews, 

WERMELSKIRCHEN (51® 10' N., 7® 12' E.). 
town, Rhineland, Prussia; textile industriee. Pop. 
16,380. 

WERNER, ABRAHAM GOTTLOB (1750-1817), 
Gor. geolo^st ; b. Wehrau, Lusatia ; prof, of Mineral- 
ogy, Freiberg, 1775 ; a brilliant scientist. See 
Gboloqy. 

WERNIGERODE (61® 60' N., 10® 47' E.), town, 
on Holzcmme, Prues. Saxony; manufactures cigars 
and brandy; was capital of Stolberg-Wemigerode. 
Pop. 18,370. 

WERTH, JOHANN, COUNT VON (c. 1695- 
1652), Qer. soldier ; b. Biittgen, near JuUch ; dis- 
tinguished cavalry leader in Bavarian army ; made a 
baron and lieu t. -marshal after Nordlingen ; took part 
in battles of Rheinfdden, TuUlingen, JanJeau, Mer- 
gentheim, and AUersheim. 

WERTHER, see Gobthe. 

WERWOLF, Weekwolf, according to a super- 
stition widely disseminated in Europe in medieval 
times, a man who had power to transform himself 
into a wolf. In such talcs the w. is sometimes a 
powerful warrior and sometimes a bloodthirsty 
monster who spreads destruction broadcast. Nor 
is the w. unknown in classical times ; in the 8th 
Eclogue of Vergil, Mesris transforms himself into a 
wolf by moans of magic herbs. Lycanthropy (^.t;.) 
has been the subject of ^rnuoh scientific discussion. 
It has an obvious relation to Metempsychosis and 
Totemism. 

WESEL (51® 39' N., 6® 36' E.), fortified town, at 
junction of Lippe and Rhino, Rhineland, Prussia; 
manufactures metal goods. Pop. 24,450. 

WESEL, JOHANN RUCHRAT VON (d. 1481), 
Ger. divine ; prof, at Erfurt ; as ‘ reformer,’ tried and 
sentenced to imprisonment in a convent. 

WESER (63® 42' N., 8® 18' E.) (ancient Vieurgie), 
river, Germany ; formed by union of Werra and 
Fulda at Miinden ; flows northwards through Prussia 
and enters North Sea ; length, 270 miles ; navigable 
to Miinden. 

WESLEY, CHARLES (1707-88), Eng. religious 
leader; brotherof John Wesley (g.v.); ed. Westminster 
and Oxford ; wrote over 0000 hymns, best known 
being Jew, Lover of my soitZ, and 0 for a thousand 
tongues to sing, 

WESLEY, JOHN (1703-91), Eng. religious 
leader and founder of Wesleyauism ; od. Charterhouse 
and Oxford ; ordained deacon, 1725, becoming fellow 
of Lincoln Colh, 1726. For some time he preached in 
parish churches near Oxford, but his spintual power 
only developed gradually. In 1735 he and his bro. 
Charles went to Georgia and evangelised there. W. 
pub. his Collection of Psalms and Hymns, 1737. His in- 
tense conviction of the forgiveness of his own sin took 
place at London, 1738. His theology was Arminian, 
not Calvinistio. Gradually his work became separate 
from the Anglican Church. When he ordained, separa- 
tion had a&eady began, though he had striven to 
avert it. His preaching, zeal, and his power of popular 
appeal were enormous. 

Life, by Telford (1899), R. Southey (ed. 1871), 
Overton (1891). 

WESLEYAN METHODISTS, see under Fbeb 

IX 1 C s 

WESSEL, JOHAN (1420-89), Dutch divine; 
studied at Deventer, Cologne, Paris, and Rome : prof, 
at Heidelberg, 1476 ; opposed to the ecclesiastical 
corruptions of his time, ne in some ways anticipated 
Reformers’ views. 

WESSEX, in ancient times, the kingdom of W. 
Saxons, England ; included counties of Somerset, 
Dorset, Wilts, Hants, and Berks, and in later times, 
Devon and Cornwall ; founded, 619, by Cerdio ; con- 
verted to Christianity in VII. cent. ; in 800 Egbert 
succeeded as king, and 27 or 30 years later he became 
> niler of the whole of Britain. 
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WEST AFRICA. — BfUiah — Laoos, Gold between N. and S. America ; ethers are of coral 
Coast, Ashanti, Sdshba Leons, Gambia ; French-- formation. The climate generally is tropical and the 
French West Africa; Qtrtmn — German South- soil fertile. The islands produce and export sugar. 
West Africa, Kameeun, Toqoland; Portuguese— cotton, coffee, cocoa, ginger, guano, sponges, arrow- 



PoRTuouESB Guinea, Angola, Kabinda ; Spanish — root, tobacco, etc. First discovered by Columbus, 
Fernando Po, Rio de Oro, Spanish Guinea. 1492 ; subsequently occupied by Spaniards during 

WEST BAY CITY, Bay City (q.v.). XVII. and Xvlll. cent’s. Inhabitants are Europeans, 

WEST, BENJAMIN (1738-1820), Anglo- Amer. half-castes, Chinese, Indians, and negroes. Pop. c. 
painter ; b. Springfield, Pennsylvania. Settling in 7,000,000. For further particulars, see articles on 
London, he attained fame by ms historical pictures, the various islands and groups. 

and was honoured with burial in St. Paul’s Cathedral. WEST, NICHOLAS (1461-1633), bp. of Ely, 1616. 

WEST BROMWICH (53" 32' N., 1" 69' W.), town, WEST ORANGE (40° 18' N., 74^^ 17' \^), resi- 
Staffordshire, England ; manufactures metal goods, dential town, Essex County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; 
Pop. (1911) 68,346. manufactures phonographs. Pop. (1910) 10,980. 

WEST CHESTER (39° 67' N., 76° 40' W.), town, WEST POINT (4r 23' N., 73° 68' W.), village, 
capital, Chester County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; dairy- Orange County, New York, U.S.A. ; strongly fortified ; 
farming ; market-gardening ; manufactures dairy has an observatory ; chiefly remarkable as the site 
implements. Pop. (1910) 11,767. of U.S. Military Academy (1802); education here is 

WEST HAM (51° 30' N., 0° 3' E.), eastern suburb free, and the most rigorous discipline obtains ; the 
of London, in Essex, England. Pop. (1911) 289,102. buildings of the Academy include a magnificent library, 
WEST HAVEN (41° 17' N., 72° 67' W.), town, on officers’ quarters, a riding hall, and a hospital. 

New Haven Harbor, Now Haven County, Connecticut, WEST PRUSSIA, Westpreussen (63° 40' N., 
U.S.A.; manufactures pianos, wire goods. Pop. (1910) 18° 20' E.), province, on Baltic Sea, Prussia; surface 

^ level or hilly, rising in its highest point to 1086 ft. ; 

WEST HOBOKEN (40° 45' N., 74° 4' W.), town, traversed by Vistula ; agricultural region ; was Polish 
Hudson County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; manufactures silk possession from 1466 to 1772, when it passed to Prussia, 
goods. Pop. (1910) 36,403. Capital, Danzig. Pop. (1910) 1,703,474. 

WEST INDIES (10° to 27° N., 60° to 86° W.), WEST SPRINGFIELD (42° N., 72° 40' W.), town, 

islands to N. and E. of Caribbean Sea, extending from Hampden County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; railway- 

Yucatan and Florida to Gulf of Paria, N. coast of shops. Pop. (1910) 9224. 

Venezuela ; area, c. 96,000 sq. miles ; comprise the WEST TROY, Watbrvlibt (q,v.). 

Bahamas ; the four large islands of Cuba, Jamaica, WEST VIRGINIA (37° 14' to 40° 38' N., 77° 40' to 

Haiti, and Porto Rico, known as the Greater Antilles ; 82° 36' W.), eastern state of U.S.A. ; bounded N. by 
the Virgin, Leeward, and Windward Islands, which Pennsylvania and Maryland, E. and S. by Virginia, 
form group known as Lessor Antilles ; and Trinidad, W. by Kentucky and Ohio ; area, 24,715 sq. miles, 
off Venezuelan coast. Of these, Cuba and Haiti are Surface is generally mountainous, especially in E., 
independent ; ^ Bahamas, Barbados, J amaica, Lee- where it is crossed oy various ranges ot the Allegheny 
ward and Windward Islands, and Trinidad belong Mountains, reaching an extreme height of 4860 ft. in 
to Great Britain ; Porto Rico to U.S.A., and others Spruce ELnob ; drained by the Onio (which forms 
to Denmark, France, and Holland. Most of the islands N.W. boundary, separating W. V. from Ohio) and its 
are mountainous in character, being the projecting affluently The state is chiefly of Carboniferous forma* 
summits of a sub-oceanio ridge of mountains running' tion* Climate is healthy and temperate. 
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W. Vt WM included in the state of Virginia until th e 
outbreak of the American Civil War ; but when Virginia 
seceded m 1861, the W, part declar^ its independence 
of the rest of the state, and remained loyal to Union ; 
organised as a separate state, 1863. Executive power 
is vested in a governor, who is elected for 4 years and 
assisted by various officers of state. Legislature con- 
sists of Senate of 30 members and House of Delegates 
of 86 members, elected for 4 and 2 years respectively. 
Sends two Senators and six Representatives to Federal 
Confess. For purposes of local administration is 
divided into 66 counties. 

Chief towns are Charleston (capital), Wheeling, 
Parkersburg, Huntington. Agriculture is important 
industry ; ^ chief crops — wheat, maize, oats, tobacco ; 
fruit cultivated ; live stock raised. Large area 
forested, lumbering being chief industry. Minerals 
include coal, petroleum, iron, sandstone. Industries 
include meat-packing, flour-milling, manufacture of 
lather, hardware, pottery. Education is free and ob- 
ligatory ; State Univ. at Morgantown. Chief religions 
are Methodist, Baptist, R.C. Pop. (1910) 1,221,119. 

W6STALL, RICHARD (1765-1836), Eng. artist; 
chiefly celebrated for his historical water-colours and 
book illustrations. 

WESTBORO (42* 17' N., 71® 40' W.), town, Wor- 
coster County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
boots and shoos. Pop. (1910) 5440. 

WESTBROOK (43® 40' N., 70® 26' W.), city, 
Cumberland County, Maine, U.S.A.; manufactures silks. 
Pop. (1910) 8281. 

WESTBURY (61® 17' N., 2® 7' Vf.), town, Wilt- 
shire, England. Pop. (1911) 3433. 

WESTBURY, RICHARD BETHELL, 1ST 
BARON (1800-73), Brit, statesman; Solicitor-Gen., 
1862 ; Attorney-Gen., 1856 ; Lord Chancellor, 1861 ; 
tried to abolish distinction between law and equity ; 
attacked bp’s in * Essays and Reviews * question. 

WESTCOTT, BROOKE FOSS (1826-1901), Eng. 
bp. ; b. near Birmingham ; ed. King Edward’s Schod, 
Birmingham, and Trinity Coll., Cambridge ; dis- 
tinguished career at Cambridge ; fellow of Trinity, 
1849 ; assistant master at Harrow, 1852-67 ; canon 
of Peterboro’, 1869; regius prof, of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge, 1870 ; canon of Westminster, 1883 ; bp. of 
Durham, 1890. A member of the company respon- 
sible for Revised Version op the New Testament. 
Pub., with Hort, The New Testament in Greek, 1881. 
He encouraged study of social questions in Church 
of England, and was first pres, of Christian Social 
Union. Chief publications — commentaries on various 
books of the Now Testament, and sermons. 

WESTERLY (41® 23' N., 71® 49' W.), town, Wash- 
ington County, Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; granite quarries ; 
manufactures cottons, woollens. Pop. (1910) 8696. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA (13® 30 to 36® S., 112® 
61' to 129® E.), western state of Australia; bounded 
N. by Indian Ocean, E. by S. Australia, S. by Southern 
Ocean, W. by Indian Ocean ; area, 976,920 sq. miles ; 
coast deeply indented in N.W. ; surface is generally 
a tableland, with mountain ranges on the W. coast, 
reaching an extreme height of 3640 ft. in Bluff Knolls ; 
drained by Ord, Fitzroy, Do Grey, Fortescue, Ash- 
burton, Gascoigne, Murchison, Greonough, and other 
streams ; climate is healthy and dry, very hot in the N. 

W. A, was first colonised by British, 1829 ; obtained 
r^ponsible government, 1890; two years later the 
discovery of gold at Coolgardie led to a great influx 
of population ; in 1901 the colony became one of the 
states of the Australian Federation. The executive is 
vested in a governor nominated by Brit. Crown and 
assisted by 8 ministers of state ; legislature consists of 
a Council of 80 members and Assembly of 60 members, 
who are elected respectively for six and three years by 
popular vote. 

Lmest towns are Perth (capital), Fremantle, 
Boulder, Kalgoorlie, Midland Junction. Agriculture 
Is Mrried on, chief crops being wheat, oats, and 
barleyi while fruit is cultivated ; norses« cattle, sheep, 
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and pigs rai^ ; minerals include gold (chief source 
of wealth), silver, copper, tin* There are large forests, 
^th much valuable timber. C])hief exports are gold, 
timber, hides, wheat, flour, wool, pearls. Education 
is free and obligatory. Chief rmigions, Anglican, 
R.C., Wesleyan, Presb^rian. Pop. (1911) 288,986. 

WESTERN ISLES, see Hebrides. 

WESTFIELD (42® 3' N., 72® 46' W.), town, Hamp- 
den County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
whips. Pop. (1910) 16,044. 

WESTGATE-ON-SEA (61® 23' N., 1® 22' R), 
watering-place, Kent, England. 

WE8THOUGHTON (63® 33' N., 2® 32' W.), town, 
Lancashire, England ; textiles, coal. Pop. (191 1) 16,046. 

WESTMACOTT, SIR RICHARD (1776-1866), 
Eng. sculptor; prof, of Sculpture, Royal Academy, 
1827-66 ; statues include Pitt, Fox, Addison, in West- 
minster Abbey; Abercromby, Captain Cook, Colling- 
wood, in St. Paul’s. His s. Richard (1799-1872) 
suoo. him as prof, of Sculpture ; his busts include 
Lord John Russell and Newman. 

WESTMEATH (63® 30' N., 7® 30' W.), county, 
Leinster, Ireland ; surface varied with hill, valley, 
and lake, interspersed with bog; drained chiefly by 
the Shannon ; occupations mainly agricultaroL County 
town, Mullingar. Pop. (1911) 69,182. 

WESTMEATH, EARL OF, title held by the 
family of Nugent since 1621, and with which the 
marquessate was associated from 1822 to 1871. The 
marqiiessate lapsod when the earldom passed from the 
direct male line to a branch line in 1806. 

WESTMINSTER (61® 31' N., 0® 6' W.), metropoli- 
tan borough, London, extending from banks of 
Thames to Hyde Park ; includes within its bounds 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and the Green Park, 
and contains the Houses of Parliament, Westminster 
Hall, Westminster Abbey, the churches of St. Mar- 
garet, St. John, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and others, 
Buckingham Palace, and St. James’s Palace. In 
former times W. was separated trom the City of 
London by Temple Bar (g.v,). The Abbey is one of 
finest examples of Early Eng. architecture ; at the 
E. end are nine chapels, including the Lady Chapel, 
built by Henry VIII., and the chapel of St. Edward 
the Confessor ; it is the burial-place of 18 sovereigns of 
England, and of many of the most* distinguished 
men of the nation. Houses of Parliament were built, 
1840. Hitherto St. Stephen’s Chapel had been used 
by the Commons from 1M7 on, and House of Commons 
is still familickrly known as St. Stephen’s. Pop. (1911) 
160,277. 

WESTMINSTER, DUKEDOM OF, held by a 
noblo house dating back to the Conquest, 
founder of the family was Gilbert le Grosvenor. 

WESTMINSTER, SYNODS OP, embrace ecclesi- 
astical councils hold in the Chapter-House of old St. 
Paul’s, the Chapel of St. Catherine, and Westminster 
Abbey, and include those of Lanfrano, Anselm, etc. 

WESTMORLAND (64® 29' N., 2® 40' W.), in- 
land county, N. England; bounded N. and N.W. by 
Cumberland, W. by Lancs., S. by Lancs., E. by York- 
shire and Durham ; area of administrative county, 789 
sq. miles. Surface is generally hilly, with moorlands 
and deep valleys between the ridges ; highest points, 
Helvellyn, Bow Fell, Dun Fell ; drained by Eden, Kent, 
Lune, I^ven, and other streams ; in W. is famous Lake 
District, with Lakes UUeswater and Windermere on the 
Cumberland and Lancashire borders respectively, and 
Grasmere, Rydal Water, and others entirely witHm the 
county. County town, Appleby. Principal geological 
formations are Carboniferous'^ and Silurian rocks. W. 
produces coal, fireclay, lead, slate, gypsum. Chief 
crops, oats, barley, wheat; cattle and sheep raised; 
manufactures woollens. Has ruins of several castles 
and monasteries. Pop. (19U) 63,675. 

WESTMORLAND, EARLDOM OF.— Ralph 
Neville, Ist earl, 1364-1425; Marshal of England 
and famous soldier under IV. and Heniv V. ; 

earldom became extlnot with the death of Cnarlts 
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Neville, 6th earl, in 1601. Revived, 1624, when 
Francis Fane, Baron Burghers, was or. Earl of W. 
The present earl, Anthony Mildmay Julian Fane, is tho 
13 th of present line. 

WESTON>SUPEH-MARE (61® 21' N., 2® 68' W.), 
watering-place, on Bristol Channel, Somerset, England. 
Pop. (1911) 23,236. 

WESTPHALIA (c. 61® 42' N., 8° 16' E.). province, 
W. central Prussia ; area, 7804 sq. miles ; surface 
mountainous in S., with extreme height of over 2700 
ft., and with hills stretching to N., wnence they slope 
down into Great N, German Plain ; drained by Ems, 
Weser, Lippe, Ruhr, and other streams ; large area 
forested ; flax and hemp grown ; hams produced ; 
coal, iron, zinc, etc. ; manufactures of iron, steel, 
etc. Pop. (1910) 4,125,096. Capital, Munster. 

Westphalia, Treaty of (1648), concluded Thirty 
Years War, making a return on tho Continent to 
tho conditions of 1618. General toleration in religion 
was secured ; Protestants and Catholics wore to retain 
possessions held in 1624. This left S. Germany to 
Catholics and N. to Protestants. Tho Gcr. princes 
achieved a sovereignty, which left the Plmpiro Austrian. 
Brandenburg be^an its march to power, and Franco 
obtained tho Rhine for frontier, and was left tho first 
military power in Europe. 

WESTPORT (53® 48' N., 9° 31' W.), seaport, on 
Westport Bay, watering-place. County Mayo, Ireland. 
Pop. 3780. 

WESTWARD HO, watering-] fiacc, Devonshire, 
England, 2J miles N.W. of Bideford ; named from 
Charles Kingsley’s novel ; golfing centre. 

WETHERSFIELD (40® 42' N., 72® 40' W.), town, 
Hartford County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
small tools. Pop. (1910) 3178, 

WETSTEIN, JOHANN JAKOB (1693-1764), 
Swiss divine; devoted himself specially to text of 
New Testament, collecting MSS. ; friend of Bentley ; 
deprived of curacy for unorthodox views, 1730; pub. 
Novum Testamenium Orcecum, 1761-52. 

WETTER, LAKE, see Vettkr, Lake. 

WETTIN, electors of Saxony, 1423; divided, 1486, 
into Ernestine and Albcrtine branches ; to tho former 
belong grand-dukes of Saxc-Weimar and dukes of 
Altenburg, Coburg-Gotha, and Meiningon, to tho 
latter the kings of Saxony. 

WETZLAR (50® 34' N„ 8® 31' E.), town, Rhineland, 
Prussia ; cathedral founded XI. cent. ; manufactures 
iron. Pop. 13,390. 

WEXFORD.— (1) (52® 30' N., 6° 35' W.) coast 
county, Leinster, Ireland, with chief town of same 
name ; area, 674,000 acres ; surface generally level ; 
highest point, Mt. Leinster ; watered by Slanoy and 
other rivers ; has excellent grazing and largo export 
of agricultural produce, butter, pigs, cattle, poultry, 
eggs; valuable fisheries on coast. Pop, (1911) 
102,287. (2) (52® 20' N., 6® 27' W.) seaport, at mouth 
of Slaney, county town. County Wexford, Ireland ; 
ship-building ; fisheries ; trade in agricultural produce ; 
taken by Fitzstephon, 1169; stormed by Oromwoll, 
1649 ; was headquarters of tho rebels, 1789. Pop. 
(1911) 11,455. 

WEYBRIDGE (51® 22' N., 0® 27' W.), residential 
town, at junction of Wey and Thames, Surrey, Eng- 
land. Pop. (1911) 6286. 

WEYLER Y NICOLAU, VALERIANO, Mae- 

QUES3 OE Teneeiffb (1839- ), Span, general and 

statesman ; successively Captain-Gon. of tho Canary 
Islands, Balearics, and Philippines ; much criticised 
for actions in Cuba (1895). 

WEYMAN, STANLEY JOHN (1865- ), Eng. 

writer of hist, novels— -e.g. The Oenlleman of France, 
Under the Red Robe, The House of the Wolf, Count 
Hannibal. 

WEYMOUTH (42® 16' N., 70® 68' W.), town, Nor- 
folk County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
boots and shoes. Pop. (1910) 12,895. 

WEYMOUTH AND MELCOMBE REGIS (60® 
37' N., 2® 27' W.), seaport, watering-place, on Wey- 



Common Rorqual or Fin Whale (DalcPnoptera 
muBCAilus), Bhowiuff eye, upper jaw, 
lower jaw, and throat-grooves. 


mouth Bay, Dorsetshire, England ; boat-building ; 
stono quarries ; scene of several engagements in Ci^ 
War. Pop. (1911) 22,326. 

WHALE LICE, see under Malacostraoa. 

WHALE OIL, see Oil. 

WHALEBONE, see under Whales. 

WHALES form two sub-orders of the large Mammal 
tribe of Cetacea {q.v.): (1) Tho Mystacocbti, or 
Whalebone W’s, and (2) the Odontoceti, or Toothed 
W'a. Tho Whalebone W’s, or Right W’s, belonging to 
tho family Bal^nid;e, found in all oceans, are dis- 
tinguished by tho presence of whalebone, which, far 
from being bone, consists of horny baleen plates fringed 
on one border, and hanging down edgewise from the 
palate. The baleen, of which there may be as many 
as 300 jilatcs, sometimes 10-15 ft. in length, may be 
present in the mouth of an adult animal, and serves as 
a strainer for food. Of other Whales belonging to the 
Bala)nidaB, the Great Rorqual W. (Balinoptera 
sihbaldi) 
may be 
mentioned ; 
it is tho 
largest ani- 
mal now in 
existence, 
sometimes 
measuring 
80 ft. in 
length, and 
in common 
with tho 
Lesser 
Rorqual 
(Dalcenop^ 
tera roslrata) 

is distinguished by a dorsal fin, a characteristic 
which has given rise to tho sailor’s name of Finner 
Whales. Of tho Toothed Wliales, or Odontoceti, 
the Sperm Whales (Pkijseteridce) are found in all 
seas ; the best-known species is the great square-beaded 
Sperm W. {Physetcr mncrocephalus), witli many large, 
similar teeth on the lower jaw, although the smaller 
of tho invisible teeth of the upper jaw are sometimes 
also functional. It frequents the equatorial oceans in 
schools. The Sperm W. is valued for the spermaceti oil 
contained in a mass of loose cells on tho upper surface of 
its head, and for ambergris, prized for tho manufacture 
of perfumes. Belonging to the same family, tho 
Bottle- Nos ED W. {Hyperoodon rostratus) is confined 
to the N. Atlantic and sometimes makes it appearance 
off British coasts. Baleen W’s feed mainly on the 
minute floating organisms of the sea, such as the Sea 
jhittcrllios or Pteropods, and medusan Swimming- 
Bolls, whereas Toothed W’s prefer a more substantial 
diet, tho Sperm feeding almost exclusively on Cuttle- 
fishes. 

Whale fishery is of great antiquity, tho Norwegians 
being export whale fishers over 1000 years ago, while 
tho French and Spanish were interested in tho in- 
dustry in tho X.-XWI. cent’s, sup^ying Europe with 
oil and whalebone. Tho Dutch, Eskimos, Japanese, 
and Americans have all at one time or another engaged 
in tho trade. The whale hunted from X.-XVI. cent’s 
was probably the Atlantic right whale, but so great 
was tho slaughter that they were almost exterminated. 
In later times Greenland became a popular base for 
whale fishing. Tho Dutch had a station there, and 
in 1680 they had 266 ships and 14,000 men engaged in 
the trade, but at the close of the XVIII. cent. Dutch 
whale fishing had almost ceased. 

From 1732-1824 the Brit. Government offered a 
bonus for each ton of blubber, but only 164 Brit, ships 
were engaged in tho trade in 1816. In 1828 89 ships 
killed 1197 whales, from which 13,966 tons of oil and 
802 tons of whalebone were obtained. Whale fishing in 
tho South Seas was at its height in 1790. The vessels 
were of about 300 tons burden, and were manned 
by a crew of 28 to 35 officers and men. Each carried 
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6 boats, with room for 4 rowers, a steerer, and a header. 
The whale was pursued by the boats, and the header 
drove home the narpoon and then attacked it with a 
lance in the vital parts ; animal was pulled to side of 
parent vessel, and the blubber {q.v.) cutout and stored 
in casks. Dundee is the Brit, whale-fishing centre. 

WHALLEY, EDWARD (c. 1615-76), Eng. regicide; 
woollen-draper ; distinguished officer in Cromwell’s 
army ; custodian of Charles I. at Hampton Court, 1648 ; 
sat as judge at king’s trial and signed the death- 
warrant ; sat in Cromwell’s Commons and Lords ; 
escaped to New England, 1660. 

WHARTON, EDITH N. (1862- ), Amer. novel- 

ist; author — Howe of Mirth, The Cwtom of the 
Country, etc. 

WHARTON, PHILIP WHARTON, DUKE OF 

(1698-1731), Brit, politician ; raised to peerage, 1718, 
for supporting the Government ; joined Pretender ; 
fought on Span, side at siege of Gibraltar. 

WHATELY, RICHARD (1787-1863), Eng. theol- 
ogical writer ; b. London. At Oxford he met Newman, 
and in the Apologia Newman acknowledges his indebted- 
ness. His first important work was a series of con- 
tributions on Logic to the Encyclopcsdia Metropolitana. 
In 1831 he was made a bp. of Dublin. In his re- 
ligious views W. was very liberal, favouring Catholic 
emancipation and unsectarian religious instruction. 

WHAUP, see Curlew. 

WHEAT {Triticum vulgar e), a gramineous plant, the 
seeds of which form one of the staple sources of food 
of the civilised world. The fiowers are borne in a 
dense, compound spike, popularly known as an * ear,* 
this being composed of a number of spikelets closely 
packed upon the fiower stalk. Eack spikelet bears 
nasally two sterile boat-shaped glumes, enclosing 
from two to five florets, each of which gives rise to a 
single grain. The origin of cultivated w. is unknown, 
as it is not connected with any similar wild species. 
The plant has been cultivated since prehistoric times 
and was introduced into this country by the Romans. 
The following are among the most important subspecies 
grown nowadays : Triticum durum, hard w., cniefly 
cultivated in tropical countries, and characterised by 
its large proportion of gluten ; T. pohnicum, Polish w. ; 
T. spelta, spelt, the type originally grown in the 
Mediterranean region; T, monococcum, T, dicoccum, 
T. turgidum, turgid w., and T, amyleum, starch w. 
The subspecies grown in temperate climates, as con- 
trasted with the tropical hard w’s, are rich in starch, 
and the two are often blended in commercial flours. 

W. -growing is general throughout the subtropics 
and the southern half of the temperate zone, as well 
as in certain parts of the tropics, but is replaced in 
more northerly latitudes by the hardier oats and rye. 
A clayey soil is most suitable for its successful culture, 
with a climate that is neither too damp nor too dry 
(«.gf. Canada). Among its more important fungous 
diseases are * Rust,* so called from its appearance on 
infected leaves as orange, or dark brown rusty-looking 
streaks, and Bunt or Smut, which attacks the oars, 
causing abortion of the ‘ berry,’ and replacing this by a 
black evil-smelling mass of spores. Rust has been 
largely checked by the removal of barberry bushes, 
on which the parasite lives during one part of its life 
cycle, whilst bunt is destroyed by treating the seeds, 
bo fore so wing, with formalin, 1 lb. to 50 galls, of water. 

WHEATEAR, see under Thrush Family. 

WHEATSTONE, SIR CHARLES (1802-75), Eng. 
physicist ; b. Gloucester ; manufacturer of musical 
mstruments and scientist; prof.. King’s Coll, London ; 
pioneer of telegraphy ; invented stereoscope and many 
scientific instruments; wrote numerous scientific papers. 

Wheatstone’s Bridge (instrument for measuring 
electrical resistance), consists of a uniform iridio- 
platinum wire, 1 metre long, connected with a known 
resistance, a battery, and a galvanometer, in such away 
as to make the ratio between two lengths of the wire 
equal to the ratio between the known and unknown 
resistances. The Post-Office Box is a compact form, 
xox 
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WHEEL AND AXLE, see MlCHAinoS. 

WHEELING (40<^ 3' N., 80<’ 48^ W.), town, on Ohio, 
capital, Ohio Countv, West Virginia, U.S.A. ; coal and 
gas region ; manufactures iron and steel ; capital of 
the state, 1673-70 and 1876-86. Pop. (1910) 41,641. 

WHELK {Buceinum), the Scot. *BuoUe,* belongs to 
the Gasteropoda {q>v.). 

WHETSTONE, HONE (g.e.). 

WHEWELL, WILLIAM (1794-1866), master, Trin. 
OIL, Cambridge ; pub. History of Inductive Sciences 
1837 ; held that all knowledge develops from experi- 
ence ; induction not only the collection of facts, but 
their grouping under an appropriate conception, 
already present in the inquirer’s mind. 

WHICKHAM (54® 66* N., V 41* W.), town, Durham, 
England ; collieries. Ironworks. Pop. (1911) 18,332. 

WHIG, originally * Whigamore,’ a nickname, arising 
c. 1680, for the Presbyterian peasantry of Scot. W. low- 
lands, who were considered rebels; applied to sup- 
porters of Revolution, 1688 ; supplantea by * Radical * 
at time of Reform Bill. See Liberal Party. 

Whig Party, in U.S. A., ofishoot of Republican (Demo- 
cratic) Party, founded by Pres. John Quincy Adams and 
Henry Clay, 1824-25 ; chief aims were the maintenance 
of the republican character of the Union, and the build- 
ing up of independent and Amer. political institutions 
and civilisation. The assent to the Fugitive Slave Law 
by Daniel Webster, and the Whig Convention, 1852, 
broke up the party, which ceased to exist after 1864. 
Abraham Lincoln grew up in the W. P. 

WHIMBRELS, see under Plover Faiolt. 

WHIN, see Furze. 

WHINCHAT, see under Thrush Family. 

WHIP SCORPIONS (Pedinalpi, an order of AbaoH- 
kida), smaU, carnivorous Araennids found in the warm 
regions of both hemispheres, some of which have a 
whip-like * tail* 

WHIP WORM, see under Nematoda. 

WHIP - POOR - WILL {Antrostomw weiferw), 
species of Goatsucker {q.v.) ; it is 10 inches long, has a 
white collar, stifi bristles at base of bill ; name received 
from its cry. 

WHIRLIGIG BEETLES, see under Polymobpha. 

WHIRLPOOL, an eddy or vortex in water, caused 
by bank or another current interfering with course of 
a current, and by wind. 

WHIRLWIND, Tornado, circular rush of air 
caused by two winds meeting ; of less area and con- 
tinuance than hurricane (^.v.). A w. at sea is known 
as a Waterspout, a rotating pillar of water-spray, 

WHISKERS, see Hair. 

WHISKY, see Spirits. 

WHIST, card game for four players developed from 
XVI.-cent. game called ‘ trump, ^ which in England was 
elaborated into ‘ ruff-and -honours,* the direct ancestor 
of w. * Long w.,* in which there were ten points for 
game, was popular till beginning of XIX. cent., when 

S aints were reduced to five ; still played in U.S.A. 

odern ‘ short * whist is played as follows : after 
arranging partners by cutting (two highest and two 
lowest play together), player who draws lowest card 
deals full pack, and turns up his last card to indicate 
trumps; dealer’s left-hand opponent leads; players 
must, if possible, follow suit, tne penalty for * revoke * 
being deauction of three tricks from offending side, or 
addition of three to opponent’s score. Five points con- 
stitute pme, every trick over six scoring ; six tricks 
called ' book.* Ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps 
count as * honours * (separately from tricks) ; four 

S )intB for four, two for three ; seldom counted in U.8.A. 

ain rules are — lead from strength, return partner’s 
lead, when second in hand play low, when third, high. 

Dummy w., played by three players, with one hand 
exposed ; progressive w., played by several tables, 
winners generally moving to neihi table, losers remaining. 

WHISTLER, JAMES ABBOT MCNEILL (1834- 
1903), Amer. artist ; b. Lowell, Mass. ; studied in Paris ; 
settled in London, and in 1869 began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy. He painted many portraits, includ- 
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inff those of Carlyle, Irving, and Sarasate ; many figure 
subjects and views ; work^ in pastels ; was eminent 
as etcher, dry-pointer, and purely decorative artist. 
His style in all departments was strikingly original 
Buskin attacked him savagely in Fofs Olavigera in 
1877, and a libel suit followed. As to this, see Whist- 
ler’s The Oentk Art of Making Enemiee. 

WHISTON, WILLIAM (1667-1752), Anglican 
thoologian and scientist ; prof, of Math's at Cambridge, 
1703, but deposed for Ananism ; though unorthodox, 
opposed to rationalism in religion. 

WHITBY (64* 29' N., 0® 37' W.), seaport, at mouth 
of Esk, watering-resort, B. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; 
manufactures jet ; important fisheries ; boat-building ; 
ruins of an abbey founded by St. Hilda, VII. cent. 'The 
famous Synod of Whitby (664) settled the differences 
between the Celtic and Rom. Churches. Wilfrid 
(g.v.) persuaded the king to favour Rom. tradition, 
and the Church of England thus became part of the 
European religious movement. Pop. (1911) 11,139. 

WHITCHURCH (62* 68' N.. 2® 42' W.), town, 
Shropshire, England. Pop. (1911) 6767. 

WHITE, ANDREW DICKSON ( 1832- ). Amer. 
diplomat ; prof, of History, Michigan Univ., 1857-63 ; 
pres.. Cornell Univ., 1866^85; U.S.A. ambassador to 
Kt, Petersburg, 1892-94, to Berlin, 1897-1903. 

WHITE ANTS, see Termites. 

WHITE, GILBERT (1720-93), Eng. naturalist; 
b. at Selbome, Hants ; ed. Oxford ; settled at Selborne 
as curate, 1766; pub. N aJtural History of Seihomtt 1789, a 
charming book by a keen and kindly observer of nature. 

WHITE HORSE, VALE OF, soe Berkshire. 

WHITE, HUGH LAWSON (1773-1840), Amer. 
Judge of Supreme Court of N. Carolina, 1801-7, 1809-16; 
commissioner to settle differences with Spain, 1820. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS (44® 10' N., 71* 30' W.), 
portion of Appilachian system, New Hampshire, U.S.A. ; 
highest point. Mount Washington, 6279 ft 

WHITE PLAINS (41* 3' N., 73® 45' W.), residential 
village, capital, Westchester County, New York, 
U.S.A. ; scene of victory of British over Americans, 
1776. Pop. (1910) 16,949. 

WHITE RACES, see RACES OF Mankind. 

WHITE, RICHARD GRANT (1821-86), Amer. 
Shakespearean scholar. 

WHITE, SIR WILLIAM ARTHUR (1824-91), 
Brit, diplomatist; consul at Danzig, 1864-76, and 
afterwards envoy to Servia, Rumania, and Turkey ; 
ambassador-extraordinary to Turkey, 1886. 

WHITE, THOMAS (1628-98), bp. of Peterborough. 

WHITE WHALE, see Dolphin Famh^y. 

WHITEBAIT, see under Herrino Family. 

WHITE-EYELID MONKEYS, see under Cbb- 
OOPITHECIDA?. 

WHITE-EYES (Zosteropid<8\ a family of Perching 
Birds, most of whom have a ring of white feathers 
surrounding the eye. They are honey-suckers, and 
occur in Africa, S.E. Asia, and Australia. 

WHITEFIELD, Stand, town, Lancashire, England ; 
cotton. Pop. (1911) 6967. 

WHITEFIELD, GEORGE (1714-70), Eng. divine ; 
ed. Oxford ; joined new Methodist movement ; became 
a very fervid preacher; preached in Scotland and 
Ireland ; sometimes spoke 60 hours a week ; d. at 
Newburyport, Mass., U.S.A. 

WHITEFISH {Coregonus clupei form%a\ Amer. lake 
fish, valuable as a table dainty. 

WHITEHALL (43® 36' N., 73® 23' W.), village, at 
S- end Lake C^az^lain, on Champlain Cana], Washing- 
ton County, New York, U.S.A. ; trade in lumber. Pop. 
(1910) 4917. 

WHITEHAVEN (64® 33' N., 3® 36' W.). seaport, 
near entrance to Solway Firth, Cumberland, England; 
ooal and iron mines. Pop. (1911) 19,048. 

WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM (1715-86), Eng. poet- 
laureate of little merit ; succ. OoUey Cibber. 

WHITELOCKE, BULSTRODE (1606-76), Eng. 
stotesman ; b. Liondon ; ed. Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and St. John’s, Oxford. M.P. in Long Parlia- 


ment, 1640 ; prominent in impeachment of Strafford* 
Commissioner of Great Seal, 1648; ambassador to 
Sweden, 1653 ; Speaker of Cromwell’s 3rd Parliament. 
Retired to Wilts at the Restoration. Author of im- 
portant Memorial of English Adairs. 

WHITE-THROAT, see Warblbbs. 

WHITGIFT, JOHN (1630-1604), prof, of Divinity 
at Cambridge, 1663 ; repressor of Puritanism, particu- 
larly proceeding against Thomas Cartwright; bp. of 
Worcester, 1577; abp. of Canterbury, 1683; favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

WHITHORN (64® 44' N., 4® 26' W.), town, Wigtown- 
shire, Scotland ; ancient ruined cathedral ; at one time 
a famons pilgrim resort. 

WHITING (40® 42' N., 87® 30' W.), town, shipping 
point, on Lake Michigan, Lake County, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Pop. (1910) 6687. 

WHITING POUT, see POTJT. 

WHITLOW, Paronychia, inflammation of the 
fingers generally leading to suppuration ; may be due 
to pin-prick or other wound ; treated by poulticing 
ana incision. 

WHITMAN, MARCUS (1802-47), medical mis- 
sionary in U.S.A . ; preached to Amer. Indians ; aroused 
opposition, and was killed together with his wife. 

WHITMAN, WALT (1819-92), Amer. poet; b. 
Long Island ; editor of the Long Islander (1839), of the 
Brooklyn Eagh ( 1846), of the Freeman at Boston ( 1851 ). 
His book of poems. Leaves of Grass, was pub. in 1866, a 
book of epoch-making originality in thought and stylo. 
In 1860 the book was republished with the new 
section. Calamus, added. From 1862 to 1866 he served 
with great distinction in the Civil War. The new 
section, called Drum-Taps, revealed his keen sympathy 
with the ideals for which he sacrificed so much. W.’s 
genius was vast — too vast for any tradition to confine. 

WHITNEY, ELI (1766-1825), Amor, inventor; b. 
Westborough, Mass. ; invented the cotton gin — a 
machine for separating the seed from the cotton, and 
also made some great improvements in the manufacture 
of firearms. 

WHITNEY, WILLIAM DWIGHT (1827-94), 
Amer. philologist; b. Northampton, Mass. As a 
philologist, his most important work is on Sanskrit. 
His Sanskrit Grammar is the best treatise on the 
subject. 

WHITSTABLE (61® 26' N., 1® 1' E.), watering- 
place, on Swale, Kent, England ; oyster-beds. Pop, 
(1911) 7894. 

WHITSUNDAY, Christian festival commemorating 
the coming of the Holy Spirit on the Church, or the 
Jewish Feast of Pontecost, by which name it is some- 
times called. 

WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF (1807-92), 
Amer. poet and man of letters ; b. HaverhiU, Mass. ; be- 
came a journalist and strong Abolitionist agitator. His 
prose, while earnest and forceful, seldom rises above 
the level of good journalism, but there is a freshness, 
individuality, and sustained note of truth in his verse 
which ensures it a lasting place in Amor, literature, 
even though its quantity he small Part of it, like 
most of his prose, is devoted to the political purpose of 
Slavery Abolition, but in his more spiritual poems he 
reaches an exceedingly high level In 1889 a complete 
edition of his poetical works appeared in 7 volumes, 
and a reprint was issued in England in 1899. 

Life, by Pickard (1899). 

WHITTINGTON (63® 16' N., 1® 26' W.), town, 
Derbyshire, England ; manufactures earthenware ; 
oolliories; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 17,218. 

WHITTINGTON, RICHARD (d. 1423), s. of Sir 
William W., probably of Pauntley, Gloucestershire; 
mercer in London, 1379 ; member of Common Council, 
1386, 1387; Alderman, 1393; Sheriff, 1394; Lord 
Mayor. 1397-98, 1406-7, 1419-20. M. Alice, dau. of 
Sir Ivo Fitzwarren ; advanced loans to Riohard 11., 
Henry IV., and Henry V. ; left considerable bene- 
factions; knighted by Henry V. ; the *cat* legend 
has no foundation in mstory. 
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WBXTTLE8EA, WILLIAM (d. 1374), bp. of 
Boohester, 1360, Worcester, 1362 ; abp. of CanterDurr, 
1368. 

WHITTLESEY (62* 33' K, 0* 8' W.), town, 
Cambridgeebire, England ; brick- and tile-works. 

WHITWORTH (63* 39' N., 2* 11' W.), town, 
Lancashire, England; cotton, slate. Pop. (1011) 8872. 

WHITWORTH, SIR JOSEPH, Bart. (1803-87), 
Eng. engineer ; toolmaker, Manchester, 1833 ; b. Stock- 
port. Noted experimenter in ride and cannon manufac- 
ture ; inventor of compressed steel casting. His business 
is now represented by the amalgamated company, 
Armstrong, Whitworth A Co. Ltd. 

WHOOPER, see under Duos Familt. 

WHOOPING-COUGH, HooPiNQ-CouaH, highly 
contagious disease of children; commences like a 
cold in the chest, and in a fortnight severe coughing 
with ‘whoop* begins; patients are kept in warm 
room, well ventilated, the bowels are kept open; 
disease is usually mild, but complications — ^pleurisy, 
bronchitis, etc., result from careless treatment. 

WHORTLEBERRY, see Bilbebbt. 

WHY]V[PER,EDWARD (1840-191 1), Brit, explorer, 
b. London ; trained as a draughtsman ; sent to sketch 
Alpine peaks by a London publisher, 1860; climbed 
the Matterhorn, 1866 — till then inaccessible; visited 
the Andes, 1879-80, and Great Divide Region of 
Canada, 1901-5. 

WHYTE, ALEXANDER (1837- ), Presbyterian 

minister ; prof, at New College, Edinburgh, 1909. 

WICHITA (37* 42' N., 97* 12' W.), city, on Arkansas, 
capital, Sedgwick County, Kansas, U.S.A. ; railroad- 
shops; meat-packing establishments. Pop. (1911) 
62,460. 

WICK (68® 27' N., 3® 6' W.), county town, sea^rt, 
on North Sea, Caithness, Scotland ; herring-fifing 
centre. Pop. (1911) 9086. 

WICKLOW (62® 67' N., 6® 23' W.), coast county, 
Leinster, Ireland, with chief town of same name ; lies 
along E. coast, between Dublin and Wexford; area, 
781 sq, miles. Surface is generally mountainous, with 
deep ravines between the hills ; several lakes ; watered 
by Liffey, Slaney, and other streams ; has good sheep 
pivsture ; manufactures cordite ; oyster-beds at 
Arklowin8.E. Pop. (1911) 60,603. Wicklow, county 
town, has chemical works snd a good harbour. Pop. 
C.3000. 

WICLIFFE, see Wyolotb. 

WIDDIN, ViDiN (?.v.). 

WIDDRINGTON, BARONY OF, Eng. honour; 
created for Sir William Widdrington, 1643, for his 
services to Royalist cause ; became extinct, 1774. 

WIDGEON, sec under Duck Family. 

WIDNES, town, Lancashire, England ; soap, paint, 
iron. Pop. (1911) 31,544. 

WIDOW, see under Mabbiaob. 

WIDUKIND OF CORVEY (late X, cent.), Saxon 
chronicler ; monk of Corvey ; wrote Res Qeatce Saxon- 
tea. 

WIEDEMANN, GUSTAV HEINRICH (1820- 
99), Ger. physicist; devoted attention to physical 
ehemistry, and especially to electricity, electrical 
endosmosis and resistance, and magnetism. 

WIELAND, CHRISTOPH MARTm (1733-1813), 
Ger. poet ; b. Oberholzheim, near Biberach ; ed. at 
the monastery of Bergen, near Magdeburg ; lived at 
Weimar court, 1772 onwards, and formed friendsliips 
with Goethe and Herder; best works are Oberon 
(heroic poem), Die Abderiten, Ariatipp, etc. (historical 
romances), Neuate Oedichte (narrative poems), besides 
political articles and Gk. and Lat. translations ; edit, 
the Teutaehe Merkur (review). 

WIELICZKA (50^ N., 20® 8' E.), town, Galicia, 
Austria; salt mines have subterranean town and 
ohurohes. Pop. 7120. 

WIENER-NEUSTADT (47® 48' N., 16® 7' B.), 
town. Lower Austria; manufactures locomotives; 
contains the ducal castle of the Babenbergs. Pop. 
(1010) 32,874. 


W1EN1AW8KI, HENRI (1835-80), Hungarian 
violinist and composer. 

WIEPREGHT, WILHELM FRIEDRICH (1802- 
72), Ger. musical director ; designed an improved con- 
tra-bass bassoon, and was joint-inventor of the bass 
tuba. 

WIESBADEN (60® 4' N., 8® 13' E.), to'vn, watering- 
place, Hesse-Nassau, Prussia ; hot salino springs. 
Pop. (1910) 109,002. 

WIFE, see under Mabbiaob. 

^ WIG, artificial hair headdress, worn from earliest 
times as covering for baldness, disguise, or ornament ; 
found on Egyptian mummies ; alluded to by olasaioal 
writers ; popular in France from XIV. cent., in Eng. 
from reign of Queen Anne ; long ringlets were worn by 
nobilitv, plainer form by bishops and lawyers, horse- 
hair w^s still worn by barristers and judges. 

WIGAN (53® 32' N., 2® 38' W.), town, on Douglas 
River, Lancashire, England ; collieries ; cotton manu- 
factures; foundries, forges. Pop. (1911) 89,171. 

WIGHT, ISLE OP (60® 40' N., 1® 17^ W.), island, 
in Eng. Channel, off coast of Hants, S. England ; separ- 
ated from mainland by Spithead and Solent ; area, 
c. 146 sq. miles ; surface ^nerally undulating ; reaches 
extreme height of c. 800 ft. in St. Bonifaco Down ; off 
extreme W. are the high chalk cliffs known as ‘ The 
Needles * ; drained by Medina. Fine climate, favourite 
winter and summer resort. Chief towns are Newport, 
Ryde, Cowes, Ventnor, Shanklin. Produces wheat; 
sheep raised; manufactures cement. Returns one 
M.P. Pop. (1911)88,193. 

WIGTOWN (64® 62' N., 4® 27' W.), county town, 
royal burgh, and seaport, on Wigtown Bay, Wigtown- 
shire, Scotland. 

WIGTOWNSHIRE (64® 63' N., 3® 46' W.), coast 
county, S.W. Scotland, with chief town of same name ; 
lies along Irish Sea and North Channel ; coast broken 
by Loch Ryan and Luce Bay ; area, 487 sq. miles ; sur- 
face generally low-lying and comparatively level, with 
low mils in N. ; drained by Luce, Bladenoch, Cree, and 
other streams ; many lakes ; chief towns, Wigtown 
(county town), Stranraer, Newton-Stewart, Whithorn. 
Agriomture is carried on ; chief crops, oats and turnips ; 
cattle and sheep are raised ; dairy-f arming is an im- 
portant industry ; there is no mineral wealth, and 
manufactures are unimportant. Exports wool, cheese, 
live stock. Pop. (1911) 31,990. 

WILBERFORCE, SAMUEL (1806-73), Eng. 
bp. ; 3rd s. of William W. ; B.A., Oitfori 1826 ; 
ordained, 1830 ; chaplain to Prince Albert, 1841 ; bp. 
of Oxford, 184&~69 ; active in revival of convocation ; 
bp. of Winchester, 1869 ; killed by a fall from his horse. 

WILBERFORCE, WILLIAM (1769-1833), Eng. 
philanthropist ; s. of a wealthy merchant ; M.P. for 
Hull, his native town, 1780, and a few years later, on 
conversion to strong religious views, leader of anti- 
slavery party. Bill carried for abolition of slave trade 
in Brit, dominions, 1807, but W. did not live to see bill 
carried for abolition of slavery itself. 

WILDBAD (48® 46' N., 8^ 33' E.), town, watering- 
place, Wiirttemberg, Germany, in valley of Ens; 
thermal springs. Pop. 4070. 

WILDE, OSCAR OTLAHERTXE WILLS (1866- 
1900), Irish dramatist and poet; went to Oxford, 
where, influenced by Pater and Ruskin, he became 
the Apostle of the Esthetic Movement ; works include 
Lord Arthur Savilt'a Grime, Dorian Gray, Interdiona 
(a volume of essays), and the plays, The Importance 
of being Earnest (1896), Lady Windirmere's Fan (1894), 
Salome (1893) in French. Imprisoned, 1896-98, for 
unnatural vice, he wrote in prison the Ballad of 
Beading Gaol and De Profundis* W. was a ma^r of 
words; his plays scintillate with brilliant dialogue 
and epigram. He was a cruel critic of middle-c&ss 
stupidity and conventionality. 

WILDENBRUGH, ERNST VON (1845-1909), Ger. 
poet, dramatist, and novelist ; wrote historical plays 
and stories showing knowledge of child-psychology. 

WILDERNESS (c. 38® 18^ N., 77® 46' W.), dStriet^ 
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covered with woods, in N. Virginia, U.S.A., to S. of 
Bimidan R. Here a battle was fought on May 4-6, 
18 m, between the Federals under Grant and the Con- 
federates under Lee; neither side gained a decisive 
victory, but the Federal casualities amounted to about 
18,000, the Confederate loss being about 11,000. 

WXLFBXD (634-709), saint ; Eng. churchman ; abp. 
of York, 664 ; several times ousted from his see and 
restored ; preached in Frisia ; helped to build churches 
of York, Kipon, Hexham ; his work of supplanting 
Celtic by Roman tradition important. See Whitby, 
Synod of. 

WILHELMSHAVEN (63® 32' N., 8® 9' E.), seaport, 
watering-place, on North Sea, Hanover, Prussia ; 
station for German North Sea fleet ; large dockyard ; 
flue harbours, with a separate section for torpedo- 
boats; strongly fortified. Pop. (1910) 36,044. 

WILKES, CHARLES (1798-1877), Amer. sailor 
and explorer ; b. New York. In an expedition (1838- 
42) he discovered the Antarctic continent— an expedi- 
tion he described in his Narrative, Ho also pub. Western 
America (1849) and Theory of the Winds (1860). 

WILKES, JOHN (1727-97), Eng. politician ; ed. 
Leiden ; High Sheriff of Bucks, 1764 ; M.P., Aylesbury, 
1767, 1761 ; arrested for libel on George III., 1763, for 
article in No. 46 of the North Briton (Wilkes’ paper) ; 
discharged, but expelled the House of Commons. Thrice 
elected M.P. for Middlesex, 1768, 1769, 1774, but 
elections annulled by House of Commons ; Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, 1771; Lord Mayor, 1774; dis- 
reputable in private life, but contributed greatly to 
freedom of election. 

WILKES-BARRE (41® 12' N., 76® 69' W.), city, 
coital, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., m 
Wyoming valley, on N. branch of Susquehanna ; an- 
thracite coal region; manufactures machinery. Pop. 
(1910) 67,105. 

WILKIE, SIR DAVID (1786-41), Scot, artist; b. 
Cults, Fifeshire; after studying in Edinburgh and 
London, had a great success with his picture. The Vil- 
lage PoliticianSf exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1800. 
In 1809 ho was elected A.R.A., and in 1811 R.A. His 
pictures of Scot, character and manners in humble life, 
such as Bent Day, Blind Man's Buff, and The Penny 
Wedding, have long been familiar by engravings. He 
worked in other styles, but it was this stylo which 
chiefly distinguished him. 

W1LK1N8BURG (40® 27' N., 79® 62' W.), residential 
town, Allegheny 0)unty, Pennsylvania, U.S,A, Pop. 
(1910) 18,924. 

WILKINSON, JAMES (1757-1826), Amer. soldier 
and administrator ; colonel in Washington’s army ; 
endeavoured to sot up separate republic in the west 
through Span, aid, 1788-91 ; governor of Louisiana, 
1806; tried, 1811, for complicity in treason, but 
acquitted ; discharged from Amer. army, 1816. 

WILL, Testament, a person’s disposition of pro- 
perty to take effect after his or her death ; testator 
must sign w. in presence of two witnesses, but in Scotland 
a w. in testator’s handwriting is valid without witnesses. 
Lunatics and infants cannot make valid w’s. A w. may 
be revoked at any time ; a testator’s marrying after the 
w. is made revokes the w. A Codicil is a supplement 
to aw. See Everyday Law (People’s Books, 1913). 

WILL, in psychology, the active side of conscious- 
ness, as distinguished from fooling and intellect ; in a 
narrower sense, the phase of active consciousness im- 
mediately preening action. Feeling, intellect, will, are 
in gener^ opposed to each other, e.g. strong feeling 
prevents calm reasoning or regulated action ; yet no 
complete isolation is possible. Willing depends on 
feeling for its motive, and on teowledgo for guidance. 
The w. develops continuously from the simpe to the 
complex, from immediate responses to sense-im- 
pressions, to complex movements involving intricate 
processes of deliberation and choice, with a corre- 
sponding development of feeling and accumulation of 
knowledge. The fundamental element in w. is desire, 
either for pleasure or for removal of pain, Desire 


contains a representative factor (object of desire) and 
a feeling; it is essentially an active phenomenon, 
whether mental or physical To convert desire into 
a voluntary act of w. (volition) the further represonta* 
tion is required of some action leading to the realisa- 
tion of the desired object ; knowledge both of end and 
means is gained from practical experience. The first 
movements were sponteneous, purposeless (actions of 
newly-bom children), with no psychical accompani- 
ment; later, reflex actions (breatWng, swallowing) 
arise from sensory stimulation, and involve excitation 
of both sensory and motor nerves. More complex are 
instinctive actions (building of cells by bees), mstinct- 
ively purposive, directed to some end outside the 
present field of consciousness, and accompanied by 
some sort of feeling. These primitive forms ^ are 
developed by imitation and association into definitely 
voluntary operations. Volition proper is character- 
ised by ideas of end and moans to its realisation, and 
by a strong feeling of the worth of that end. Hence 
its growth implies increasing foresight and feeling, 
which, as above, is the impelling force. The motives 
to action are increased, and rivalry between several 
impulses leads to deliberation and choice before action. 
Hence the metaphysical and ethical question of free- 
will, a discussion complicated by various meanings 
given to ‘ freedom.* Freedom may mean absence of 
political or physical restraints ; by Kant is applied to 
action under the guidance of reason. According to 
Wundt, freedom equals a capacity to be determined by 
a reflective choice between motives. With Green, a 
mere natural want is not a motive, which implies the 
action of self-consciousness on the want, the adoption 
of an end by a self-conscious subject, which tries 
to realise it. Determinism is to be distinguished from 
fatalism (Westermarck). It regards the person himself 
as the product of causes ; fatalism affirms the con- 
straint of the w. by external causes. 

In a metaphysical sense, w. has been taken by 
Schopenhauer {q,v.) as a world-principle, expressed 
not only in conscious human volitions, but in the cease- 
less striving which animates all things. — Stout, Manual 
of Psychology ; Green, On the Different Senses of Freedom, 

WILLAERT, ADRIAN, see Music. 

WILLARD, FRANCES ELIZABETH (1839-98), 
Amer. temperance reformer ; one of the organisers of 
the Prohibition Party. 

WILLEMSTAD, see CUBAgAO. 

WILLESDEN, suburb of London, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, 7 miles N.N.W. of St. Paul’s. Pop. (1911) 164,267. 

WILLIAM I., THE Conqueror (1027 or 1028-87), 
king of England ; natural s. of Robert the Devil, Duke 
of Normandy, whom he succ., 1035. On Harold’s seiz- 
ing Eng. throne, which Edward the Confessor had prob- 
aWy promised to William, invaded England ; defeated 
and killed Harold at Hastings, 1060 ; suppressed 
several insurrections ; reduced York, 1069 ; put down 
Hereward’s rebellion by successful siege of Ely, 1071 ; 
led successful expedition against Malcolm HI. of Scot- 
land, 1072 ; reduced Maine, 1073 ; suppressed revolt 
of earls of Hereford and Norfolk, 1075 ; quarrelled 
with s. Robert. Ompiled Domesday Book ; reformed 
Church ; checked power of barons ; established central 
authority, compelling landholders to swear fealty to him. 

J. H. Round, Feudal England (1896); Life, by 
Freeman (1888), Stenton (1908). 

WILLIAM II., Rufus (c. 1066-1100), king of 
England ; succ., 1087 ; put down risings in Nonolk, 
Somerset, and rebellion led by Odo of Bayeux, 1087 ; 
invaded Normandy and acquired lands there, 1091; 
invaded] Scotland, seized Carlisle and other Scot, terri- 
tories in Cumberland ; defeated and killed Malcolm III. 
at Alnwick, 1093 ; tried, unsuccessfully, to conquer 
Wales ; invaded Normandy, 1094 ; suppressed Eng. 
baronial rising, 1096 ; obtained Normandy in pledge, 
1096 ; regained Maine, 1099 ; quarrelled with XnaeSaj 
abp. of Canterbury ; killed by arrow in New Forest. 

WILLIAM III., OF Oranqb (c. 1660-1702), king 
of England ,* prince of Orange ; s. of W. II. of Orang 
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and Marv, dau. of Charles I. of England ; made Stadt* 
holder alter murder of Do Wits, 1672 ; opposed Louis 
XIV. of France; defeated at St. Omer, 1677, at 
Mons, 1678 ; m. Mary, dau. of James II. of England. 
Invited to deliver England from Stewarts, 1688 ; 
landed at Torbay ; after James’s flight, proclaimed 
king, 1689; passed Acts of Toleration and Indem- 
nity, 1690 ; won Battle of the Boyne, 1690 ; victory off 
Cape La Hogue, 1692. Under him England joined 
League of Augsburg ; led expedition to Netherlands 
against French ; lost Namur ; defeated at Steinkirk, 
1692 ; retook Namur, 1696 ; agreed to peace of 
Ryswick, 1697 ; formed Grand Alliance against 
Franco, 1701, between emperor, Ger. princes, Holland, 
and England. 

Macaulay, Essays and History, 

WILLIAM IV. (1766-1837), king of England; 
entered navy ; present at battle off Cape St. Vincent, 
1780 ; Lord High Admiral, 1827 ; became king, 1830. 
Reign marked by emancipation of slaves, and passing 
of Reform Bill, 1832, after groat political agitation ; 
dismissed Melbourne, 1834; summoned Peel; suco. 
by niece, Queen Victoria. 

WILLIAM I. (1772-1843), Ist king of Netherlands ; 
s. of Willianf, last Stadtholder of Dutch Republic ; 
commanded the army against France, 1793-96. Held 
commission in Prussian army, was captured at Jena, 
and fought in the Austrian army. Proclaimed king, 
March, 1816, by Act of Congress of Vienna; abdicated, 
1840, taking title of Count of Nassau. 

WILLIAM II. (1792-1849), king of the Nether- 
lands ; s. of William I. ; studied at Berlin and Oxford, 
and took part with the Brit, army in Peninsular War. 
Commander of Dutch army ; wounded at Waterloo. 
Became king, 1840 ; accepted constitutional changes 
in direction of democracy, 1848. 

WILLIAM I. (1797-1888), king of Prussia and Ger. 
Emperor ; second s. of Frederick William HI. ; took 
part in campaigns, 1814-16, against Napoleon. Fled 
to England, 1848, but was subsequently elected to 
Pruss. National Assembly ; regent, 1868, and king 
of Prussia, 1861 ; commanded in war against Austria, 
1866, and at Qravclotte and Sedan, 1870. Absolutist 
in politics ; proclaimed Emperor of Germany, 1871. 
Had Bismarck ((/.v.) for his minister from 1862. 

WILLIAM II. (1869- ),9thkingof Prussia andSrd 
Ger. Emperor ; s. of the Emperor Frederick and Princess 
Victoria of England ; grandson of Queen Victoria ; ed. 
Cassel and Bonn Univ. ; succ., 1888, after the short 
reign of his father, and soon showed that his intention 
was to rule as well as reign. The dismissal of Bismarck 
was a sign of the now era. His determination to make 
Germany a naval power, and to promote colonial ex- 
pansion, is well known; m., 1881, Augusta Victoria, 
Duchess do Slesweig- Holstein, a niece of Prince 
Christian, and has 6 children. Emperor William 
aims at personal government in a manner unusual in 
an age of constitutionalism. 

WILLIAM I. (1781-1864), king of Wiirttemberg ; dis- 
tinguished in the War of Liberation against France. 
On his accession to the throne (1816) he adopted a 

S which had as its aim the reduction of class 
)^es and the improvement of commerce and 
education. 

WILLIAM II. (d. 1 189), king of Sicily ; s. of W. I. and 
Marguerite of Navarre; at home indulged in a semi- 
M^um life at Palermo, but his foreign policy was 
brilliant and victorious. 

WILLIAM (1633-84), Prince of Orange; called 
William the Silent by reason of his taciturnity 
concerning his plans and intentions in the struggle 
of the Netherlands against Spain. He lived to see 
Holland emerge into national independence, but 
was assassinated before the end of the struggle with 
Spain. Joined the Reformed Church, collected an 
armv against Alva in 1668, and became the leader 
of the Dutch against Spain, acknowledged as Stadt- 
holder by Hollwd, Zealand, Friesland, and Utrecht, 
in 1672; oommander-in-ohief and dictator, 1674. 


Founded the Dutch Republic by the Union of Utrecht 
(Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, Friesland, 
Groningen, Overyssel), 1679 — the sovereignty of 
Philip of Spain being nominally retained until 1681. 
On William’s murder, his s. Maurice suco. him as 
Stadtholder. 

WILLIAM (abp.) OP TYRE (c. 1130-c. 1190), Fr. 
chronicler; one of the greatest mediaeval historians; 
wrote Belli sacri Historia (pub. 1649), a history of the 
Crusades and Latin kingdom of Jerusalem from 1096 
to 1184 ; chief authority for time in which he lived. 

WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY (c. 1090-1143), 
Eng. chronicler; a monk and librarian at Malmes- 
bury Abbey. Author of Oesta Regum Anghrum, 1126; 
Historia Novella, 1142; Oesta Pontificum Anglorum, 
1126; and De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesics, 
1129-39 — all important hist, works. 

WILLIAM OP ST. CALAIS (d. 1096), bp. of 
Durham, 1081 ; planned Durham Cathedral. 

WILLIAM OP WYKEHAM (1324-1404), Eng. 
Churchman and statesman ; b. Wickham, Hamp- 
shire ; ed. Winchester, and entered the service of 
Edward III. as king’s chaplain ; became joint- 
surveyor of Windsor forest, and chief warden and 
surveyor of royal castles of Windsor, Leeds, Dover, 
and Hadleigh, 1369 ; prebendary of Lichfield the same 
year ; Keeper of the Privy Seal, 1304 ; bp. of Win- 
chester, 1367-1404; chancellor, 1368-71. Promi- 
nent in opposition to John of Gaunt in ‘Good 
Parliament,* 1373. Charged unjustly with malversa- 
tion and misgovernment during his chancellorship 
by the Council at Westminster, where his Lancastrian 
enemies prevailed. W. was deprived of his temporal 
rights, 1373 ; on the accession of Richard II. he was 
at once pardoned ; obtained a papal bull for the en- 
dowment of Winchester Coll, 1378, and issued a 
charter for the foundation of Now Coll., Oxford, which 
was built and finished by 1386. Placed on the 
commission of regency, 1386, he took no part in the 
proceedings ; chancellor for the second time, from 
1389 till 1391, when he retired from political life. A 
generous, warm-hearted man, more a statesman than a 
man of learning, yet a noble servant of education. 

G. H. Moberley, Life of Wykeham ; A. F. Leach, 
History of Winchester. 

WILLIAM THE LION (1143-1214), king of Scot- 
land; suco. his bro., Malcolm IV., in 1166. Henry II. 
had compelled Malcolm to cede Northumberland, and 
W., in order to recover the territory, joined the rebellion 
of the Eng. barons. W.’s plans failed, and ho was com- 
pelled to hold Scotland as a vassal Richard L released 
him from this burden. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN (1682-1660), Angh’can divine ; 
promoted by James I., tried to mediate between 
Charles I. and Puritans ; abp. of York, 1641 ; in 
Civil War, Royalist then Parliamentarian. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN (1796-1839), Eng. Noncon- 
formist divine ; went as missionary to Society Islands, 
1816 ; murdered in New Hebrides. 

WILLIAMS, ROGER (c. 1604-83), cler^- 
man ; b. Wales ; ed. Charterhouse, and Pembroke, 
Cambridge ; minister at Salem ; preacher of tolera- 
tion. Banished for unorthodoxy, he settled amongst 
the Indians, from whom he purchased Rhode Island. 
Obtained charter from England, 1644. Pres, of colony, 
1664-68. 

WILLIAMS, ROWLAND (1817-70), Anglican 
divine; lecturer at St. David’s Coll., Lampeter; prose- 
cuted for literal views on Biblical criticism. 

WILLIAMSBURG (37® 13' N., 74® 36' W.), inde- 
pendent city, between James and York Rivers, formerly 
capital, James City County, Virginia, U.S.A. ; seat of 
WiUiom and Mary Coll. ; was capital of Virginia, 
1706-79 ; scene of defeat of Confederates, 1862. 

WILLIAMSON, WILLIAM CRAWFORD (1816- 
96), Eng. geologist, zoologist, and botanist, whose 
researches on Pal»ozoio and Mosozoio plants Mve 
impetus to the study of Brit. pal»obotany ; solved the 
relationships of several groups of plants. 
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WILLIAMSPORT (41* 13' N., 77° 8' W.). city, 
summer resort^ on W. branch of Susquehanna, capital, 
Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; extensive 
lumber industry. Pop. (1910) 31,860. 

WILLIAMSTOWN.— (1) (37® 62' S., 144® 66' E.) 
town, port, at mouth of Yarra Yarra, Bourke County, 
Victona, Australia ; shipbuilding ; meat-freezing 
works ; suburb of Melbourne. (2) (42® 43' N., 73® 13' 
W.) town, summer resort, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. ; seat of Williams College ; manu- 
factures cottons, woollens. Pop. (1910) 370s. 

WILLIBRORD, BT. (657-738), Eng. missionary; 
preached to Frisians for 60 years ; abp., 696. 

WILUMANTIG (41® 46 N., 71® 68' W.), town, on 
Willimantio, Windham County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures thread. Pop. (1910) 11,230. 

WILLIS, NATHANIEL PARKER (1806-67), 
Amer. author ; b. Portland, Maine. His best work 
waa contributed to the Home Journal, a paper which 
he mainly established. His style is easy and graceful. 

WILLIS, THOMAS (1621-76), Eng. physician; 
ed. Christ Church, Oxford (M.B., 1646) ; Sedlian prof, 
of Natural Philosophy, 1660 ; practised med. in London, 
1666, with much success ; made observations on anat. 
of the brain (in which the arterial circle of Willis is called 
after him). 

WILL-O’-THE-WISP, Jaok-o*-Lai?tiben, Ignis 
Fatuus, pale-bluish light seen over graveyards and 
swamps ; probably gas from decaying animal matter. 

WILLOW (Sahx), an arborescent dicotyledon with 
lanceolate leaves. The numerous species are extremely 
variable, with many intermediate hybrid forms. The 
tree prefers a moist situation, and propagates freely 
by means of suckers. The catkins are exceptional, 
possessing nectaries and being Inseot-fortilised. 
WILLOW WREN, see Wabblbbs. 
WILLOW-WARBLER, see Wabblsbs. 

WILLS, WILLIAM JOHN (1834-61), see Aus- 
tralia (History). 

WILMINGTON.-Hl) (39® 45' N., 76® 35' W.) city, 
port of entry, at junction of Brandywine and Christiana 
Creeks with Delaware, capital, New Castle CJounty, 
Delaware, U.S.A. ; manufactures leather, gunpowder. 
Pop. (1910) 87,411. (2) (34® 17' N., 77® 69' W.) city, 
^rt of entry, on Cape Fear River, capital, New 
Hanover County, North Carolina, U.S.A. ; largest and 
most oommercial city in the state ; exports cotton, 
lumber, naval stores. Pop. (1910) 26,748. 

WILSON, ALEXANDER (1766-1813), Scot, or- 
nithologist; resided in America; pub. the Amer, 
Ornithology, an elaborate work of 9 volumes. 

WILSON, SIR DANIEL (1816-92), Scot, archae- 
ologist; works include Prehistoric Man (1862), Cdi- 
ban: the Missing Link (1877), Anthropology (1885). 

WILSON, HENRY (1812-73), Amer. statesman; 
as Abolitionist and Republican became U.S. senator, 
1866 ; vioe-pres., 1873 ; wrote History of the Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power in America, 

WILSON, HORACE HATMAN (1786-1860), Eng. 
scholar ; prof, of Sanskrit, Oxford. 

WILSON, JAMES (1742-98), Amer. statesman ; b. 
Scotland; emigrated, 1763; sat in Pennsylvania 
Convention, 1776, and signed Declaration of Independ- 
ence; director of Bank of N. America, 1781; member 
of Congress, 1775, 1786-90; helped to draw up con- 
stitution ; prof, of Law, Philadelphia, 1790, 

WILSON, JOHN, ‘ Christophru North ’ (1786- 
1864), Soot, man of letters ; friend of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, De Quincey, Scott, Ettrick Shep- 
herd, etc.; b. Paisley; ed. Glasgow and Oxford; 
losing most of private means, went to Edinburgh, 
joined staff of Blackwood’s, and held chair of Moral 
Philosophy ; earlier writings, verses and stories. For 
many yeara W. was life and soul of ‘ Maga,* con- 
tributing imaginative and spirited essays, best-known 
examples being series of dialogues, Noctee Ambrosiance 
(1822-36). 

WILSON, JOHN MACKAT (1804-36), Scot, 
writer ; famous lor Tales of (he Borders, issued weekly. 


WILSON, RICHARD (1714-S2), Brit, landscape 
^inter ; celebrated for his Niobe, and a View of Rome 
from the Villa Madama, Nine of his pictures ore in the 
National Gallery, London. 

WILSON, SIR ROBERT THOMAS (1777-1849), 
Brit, soldier; M.P. for Southwark, 1818, 1826, 1830; 
governor of Gibraltar, and Commander-in-Chief, 1842 ; 
wrote various military works and an autobiography. 

WILSON, THOMAS WOODROW (1866- ), 

28th Pres, of U.S.A. (Democratic ; elected Nov. 1012) ; 
b. Staunton, Virginia ; of Scoto-Irish descent ; s. of 
Presbyterian divine ; graduated, Princeton, 1879 ; 
LL.B. of Virginia Univ., 1882; distinguished in 
oratory ; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Univ. ; wrote Con- 
gressional Government, 1886 ; prof, of Political 
Science, Biyn Mawr Coll. (Penn.), 1886-88 ; pro! of 
History and Pol. Economy, Wesleyan Univ., Middle- 
town, Connecticut, 1888-90 ; pub. The State — 
Elements of Historical and Practical Politics ; prof, 
of Jurisprudence and Pol.J Economy, Princeton tJniv., 
1890-1902 ; wrote History of Amer. People and other 
standard works ; pres, of Princeton Univ., intro- 
ducing many reforms, 1902-10. lieaving academic 
field and entering politics, he stood as Democratic 
candidate for governorship of New Jersey and won 
by force of character and sincerity, quickly undeceiving 
Democratic * bosses'/ who thought to find him a 
pliant tool. As recognised champion of social reform, 
purity of administration, and truly popular govern- 
ment he rose to fame with amazing rapidity, and was 
chosen Democratic candidate for Presidency of 
U.S. A., 1912. The split in the Republican ranks owing 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s breaking with Mr. Taft helped to 
ensure Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s triumph, already pre- 

ared by bis eloquence, ability, and integrity, and 

iscontent with long Republican rdgime (1897-1912), 
The Pres, advocates a low tariff for revenue purposes 
only, not Protection ; war against * graft,* political 
corruption, injurious trusts; and real government 
for the people, by the people. His tenure of oflice 
marks a new epoch in Amer. politics. 

WILSON, SIR WILLIAM JAMES ERASMUS 
(1809-84), Eng. surgeon ; b. London ; ed, St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital and at Aberdeen ; epeoialisod 
in skin diseases ; advocated bathing, and helped to 
introduce Turk, bath into Britain ; founded chair of 
Dermatology in Royal Coll, of Surgeons, and Pathology 
in Aberdeen Univ. ; brought Cleopatra’s Needle from 
Egypt to London. 

WILTON (61® 4' N., 1® 62' W.), town, Wiltshire, Eng- 
land ; manufactures catpots. 

WILTSHIRE (61® 18'^N., 1® 55' W'.), inland county, 
England ; bound^ N. by Gloucester, E. by Berks and 
Hants, S. by Dorset, W. by Somerset and Gloucester ; 
area of administrative county, 1350 sq. miles. Surface 
is generaUy undulating ; crossed by various ranges of 
hills, including the Marlborough Downs ; among 
highest points are Inkpen Beacon (1010 ft.) and 
Alfred’s Tower (800 ft.). Drained by head-waters of 
Thames, and by Salisbury Avon, Bristol Avon, Kennet, 
and other streams. Ch^ is the principal formation. 
Agriculture is oanied on ; chief crops are wheat and 
barley; cattle, sheep, and pigs extensively raised; 
bacon-curing and dairy-farming are carried on. Manu- 
factures inolude woollens, silks, carpets. Minerals 
include iron, freestone. W. was part of Ronu Britain, 
and was frequently invaded by Danes in IX. and XI. 
cent’s : took part in the Civil War of the XVIL oent., 
and in the Revolution of 1688. There are ruins of 
several religious houses in the county, which also 
contains the famous stone oiroles at Stonehenge. Pop. 
(1911) 286,876. 

WILTSHIRE, EARL OF, WiLUAM LB SoBOPB 
(c. 1350-99), 6. son of 1st Lord Sorope; plotted on 
behalf of Riohard 11. ; executed. 

WIMBLEDON (61® 26' N.» 0® 14' W.), town, Surrey, 
England; its common was the meeting-place of the 
Rifle Association, 1800-89 ; scene of victory, CeawUn of 
Wessex over Ethelbert of ISjbni, 668. Pop. (1011) 64,876. 
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WlMBORNE-MZNSTER (60® 48' N., 1® 69' W.), 
town, at junction of Allen and Stour, Dorsetshire, 
England ; noted for its minster. Pop. (1911) 3711. 

WINBURG (28® 29' S., 27® 2' B.), town, Orange 
Free State, Union of S. Africa ; trade centre for a 
grain and cattle district. 

WINCHCOMB (61® 68' N., 1® 68' W.), town, 
Gloucestershire, England ; flour- and paper-mills. 

WINCHELSEA (60® 66' N., 0® 43' E.), decayed 
town, on English Channel, Sussex, England; one of 
the CSnque Ports. 

WIMCHEL8EA, ANNE FINCH, COUNTESS 
OF (d. 1720), Eng. poetess ; chief poem, Spleen, ap- 
peared, 1701. 

WINGHEL8EA, ROBERT (d. 1313), Eng. ecclesi- 
astic ; student at Paris and Oxford ; abp. of Canterbury, 
1292 ; quarrelled with Edward I., reconciled, 1297 ; after 
king's death opposed Edward 11. ; noble character. 

WINCHESTER.— (1) (61® 3' N., 1® 19' W.) town, 
Hants, England; ^.'s see; has large cathedral, 
dating in part from XI. cent., and remarkable for the 
splendour of its interior decorations ; has an old 
episoopalpalace now used as Diocesan Church House ; 
site of W, public school, established by William of 
Wykeham, 1387 ; there are remains of Wolvesey 
Castle and of an old royal castle, both of which were 
ruined during the Civil War of Charles I.’s reign, and 
of Hyde Abbey, the burial-place of King Alfred. In 
the neighbourhood is the hospital of St. Cross (Xll. 
cent.). W. was capital of England in Saxon and 
Norman timei^ and parliaments were held here at 
various dates in the Xlll., XIV., and XV. cent’s ; it 
was much damaged by Roundheads in Civil War. 
Pop. (1911) 23,380. (2) (42® 27' N., 71® 8' W.) resi- 
dential town, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures leather. Pop. (1910) 9309. (3) (37® 68' 
N., 84® 12' W.) town, capital, Clark County, Kentucky, 
U.S.A. ; scat of Kentucky Wesleyan Coll. ; manu- 
factures flour. Pop. (1910) 7166. (4) (39® 8' N., 78® 
8' W.) independent city, seat of justice of Frederick 
County, Virginia, U.S.A. ; scene of several engagements 
in Civil War. Pop. (1910) 6864. 

WINCHESTER, EARLDOM AND MARQUES- 
SATE OF. — The title of Earl of W. was created by 
King John, 1207, and conferred on Saier do Quincy ; 
the earldom reverted to the Crown (1264) ; was revived 
(1322), and again reverted (1326). The title was given 
to Louis de Bruges, 1472, but waa surrendered in 1499. 
The mar^essate was created, 1651, and first borne by 
William Paulet, a favourite of four sovereigns. The 
title has descended in the male line, and the present 
marquis, Henry William Montague Paulet, is tne six- 
teenth possessor. The 5th marquess, J ohn Paulet ( 1628- 
74) is remembered for his great zeal in the cause of 
Charles I. 

WINCKELMANN, JOHANN JOACHIM (1717- 
68), Ger. art critic ; wrote Armerkungen aber die Bau- 
huTist der Alien (1762), on ancient architecture, and Qee- 
chichte der Kunst dee AUerthume (1764), a history of 
ancient art, a book of great influence. 

WIND. — All weather processes depend ultimately 
on air-motion, i.e, wind, and w. naturally blows from 
regions of high barometric pressure to those of low 
pressure, but not directly. If pressure is set out 
on isobars the w. is almost parallel to them, but 
slightly inclined to the regions of lower pressure. 
The force of w. is measured on the Beaufort scale from 
1 to 12, the lowest and highest grades being easy to 
assess, but the intermed^iate demand experience. 

« of w. is detected by the anemometer ; a speed of 
les per hour would cause damage to property, 
w*8 of beyond 70 miles per hour are rarely experienced 
in Qt. Britain. Wind force is inversely proportional 
to the distance between isobars. The upper air has 
been increasingly studied in recent years (see Mitbob- 
OLOOY). 

Dry and wet seasons in India follow the moneoone — 
the prevailing w. in the N. Indian Ocean being N.B. in 
January causes the dry season, and the S.W. wind of 


July with the S.W. monsoon causes the wet season. 
'The mistral is a strong N.W., cold, dry wind in Gulf of 
Lyons and neighbourhood; the simoon (called in 
Algiers sirocco), a hot, dry wind in deserts of Africa 
and Arabia, which raises great clouds of dust and 
almost suffocates wayfarers. See also Squall. 

WIND INSTRUMENTS, general name for that 
section of the orchestra where the tone is produced by 
blowing. They are spoken of familiarly as * wood 
winds * and ’ brass winds,’ according to the material 
of wliich the instrument is made. 

WINDAU, ViNDAVA (67® 23' N., 21® 33' E.), sea- 
port, on Baltic, Courland, Russia. Pop. 16,400. 

WINDERMERE (64® 20' N., 2® 66' W.), largest 
lake in England ; on borders of Westmoreland and 
Lancashire ; length, 104 miles ; greatest width, 1 mile. 

WINDFLOWER, WOOD Anemonb {Anemone 
nemorosa), a delicate white flower tinged with purple, 
is a species of genus Anemone, order Ranunomaoeas ; 
grows in Brit, woods. 

WINDHAM, WILLIAM (1760-1810), Eng. states- 
man ; ed. at Eton, Glasgow Univ., and Univ. Coll., 
Oxford ; Chief Sec. for Ireland, 1783. War Seo.under 
Pitt, 1794-1801 ; War and Colonial See. under Grenville, 
1806-7. 

WINDMILL, mill which utilises wind-pressure as 
motive-power for mechanical work, such as grinding 
com, pumping water, or sawing wood. The wind gives 
a rotary motion to four sails mounted on tower. Sails 
are fixed to shaft, which transfers motion by cogwheels 
to vertical main shaft. Sails always face wind by 
automatic device, top of mill rotating. W’s have 
been displaced in modem times by steam-en^ne 
and other automatic power, but in Holland, America, 
and Australia they are still extensively used for pump- 
ing purposes. In the two latter countries steel has 
replaced wood in construction of w’s. 

WINDOW, orifico in wall to admit air and light ; 
in ancient times small ; either closed with shutters or 
furnished with plates of horn or mica ; classical temples 
were without windows, lighted by apertures in roof ; 
window-glass introduced, IV. cent. ; Norman archi- 
tecture characterised by small, stunted w. ; the long- 
pointed Gothic w. familiarised by eoolesiastioal use ; 
glazed paper still used in China and Japan instead of 
w. -gloss. 

WINDl^IPE, or trachea, the tube conveying air 
from the larynx to the bronchi and lungs. 

WINDSOR.— (1) (61® 28' N., 0® 36' W.) town, 
on Thames, Berkshire, England ; site of Windsor 
Castle, which was built (or rebuilt) in roign of William 
the Conqueror, restored and enlarged by William of 
Wykeham in roign of Edward III. ; additions were 
made from time to time by various sovereigns, and it 
was completely restored and renovated in reigns of 
Goorgo iV. and William IV. ; it includes the Round 
Tower, two courts known as the Upper and Lower 
Wards, St. George’s Chap^el, oontoimng many royal 
tombs, and the Albert Ch^l, restored by Qneen 
Vietoria in memory of Prince Cionsort. W. is coaneoted 
with Eton by a bridge across river. Public buildings 
include town haU, dating from 1686. Pop. (1911) 
12,681. (2) (42® 20' N., 83® 9' W.) city, on Detroit, 
port of entry, Essex County, Ontario, (>nada ; 
Gultural and fruit-growing region ; salt industnas. 
Pop. (1911) 17,829. (3) (41® 62' N., 72® 39' WA town, 
on Connecticut, Hartford County, Ck>Dneotioat, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures cigars, paper. 

WINDTHOR8T, LUDWIG (1812-91), Ger. poU- 
tioian; b. Kaldenhof, Westphalia; leader of Ultra- 
montanes in Hanover against Pruss. domination ; pres, 
of Lower House of Hanover, and Minister of Justice, 
1851-63, 1862-66. On incorporation of Hanover in 
Prussia, led the opposition, and was chief of CathoHo 
Ontre Party. 

WINDWARD ISLANDS (14® N., 63* W.), group 
forming part of the Lesser Antilles, West Indies ; belong 
to &itain principal are Grenada, St. Vincent^ St. 
Lucia. Pop. (1911) 167,264. 
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WINE.— The fermented product of grape juice or 
of any fruit or plant, such as ginger, date, plum, etc., 
but when any of these latter varieties of w. are spoken 
of, they are referred to bv the association of the 
particular fruit, as * date w/; the word w. used alone 
always means the product of the juice of the CTape. 

Biatory. — ^Art of viniculture for purpose of making 
w. is of very ancient origin — in fact, it dates back as 
far as historical records exist. The Nabateans were 
not allowed to cultivate the vine for fear they should 
depart from their traditional nomadic habits. Most 
celebrated w’s of early times were Chalybon, manu- 
factured near Damascus ; the Lesbos, Chios, and Cos 
w’s, from the Gk. Islands ; and tlie Falernian and Cecu- 
ban w*s of the Romans. The vine was probably 
brought to Spain by the Phoenicians and to Italy 
by the Greeks. In these early days w. was held in 
skins or hides, later in earthenware vessels, and in 
modern times in wooden casks and glass bottles. 
W. -making at the present time is much in advance of 
the art of olden days, for then foreign properties 
were often introduced into the liquid, such as salts, 
spices, etc., whereas the w. of to-day is unpolluted — 
except, of course, in the case of sham w’s, which are 
generally nothing more nor less than crude spirit sweet- 
ened and coloured. W. is distinguished by colour, 
hardness or softness to palate, l^uquet or aroma, 
flavour, and stillness or effervescence. Quality de- 
pends largely on the locality in which vine is grown, 
the species of vine, cbmate, treatment of grapes, and 
mode of manufacture. The vine is grown in practically 
all places whore climate and soil are suitable, in coun- 
tries extending from California to Persia and from 
Germany to uie Cape. Each district has its own 
characteristics ; for instance, the w*b of Italy and 
Greece possess great strength, while those of Franco 
and Germany are noted for their flavour and 
delicacy. 

Wine -making is a complicated process, though 
not so complicated as the making of beer or spirits. 
Wlien the grapes are ripe they are gathered by hand 
and the stalks removed. They ore then taken to 
the press -house, where is situated the w. -press. Presses 
aro of all varieties, from the early wedge and lever 
press to the powerful hydraulic press of modern 
times. Sometimes presses are dispensed with, and 
the juice of the grapes pressed out by workmen who 
trample them underfoot. Again, very special w’s, 
such as the celebrated essence of Tokay, are made by 
allowing the weight of grapes above to press out the 
juice of those undernoaw. When the liquid has been 
squeezed out it is known as * musi,^ and is a viscid 
fluid of sweet taste. The must is now allowed to 
ferment ; this takes place quite spontaneously, without 
the addition of any fermenting agent whatever. If 
the w. is to be a red one, the grape skins — from which 
the colour is obtained — are left in the juice while 
fermenting, but in white w’s they are removed. Fer- 
mentation requires much time and attention ; at 
first the process is a slow one, but as time goes on it 
rapidly quickens. Sweet w’s— euch as Tokay, port, 
etc. — ^have the fermentation stopped when they reach 
a certain stage, by the addition of raw spirits. The 
first fermentation being finished, the w. is run into 
casks or vats, so that the second fermentation may 
take place. This is even a slower process than the first ; 
carbonic acid gas is given off and escapes through the 
bung -hole or by means of a water valve, which allows 
the escape of gases from the vat whilq preventing any 
from entering from outside. Deposits are also thrown 
down by the w., and these are known as argol or lees. 
They are mainly composed of cream of tartar and 
albuminous matters. All sediment sinks to the 
bottom, thus leaving the w. more or less clear. After 
four or five months in the vats it is * racked,’ or separ- 
ated from the deposits, and poured into clean casks 
which have been carefully sterilised. This process of 
racking is repeated four or five times with an interval 
of a few months between each. Even then the w. is 


not absolutely free from particles, and often gelatine 
or isinglass is added to make it brighter. 

After these processes are completed, the w. is 
matured for three or four years, and is then ready 
for bottling. Some w’s, such as port, aro not bottled 
as a rule, but kept in the wood. 

Varieties o! Wine.—WmTB wiBBS are free from 
both colouring matter and tannin, and are in conse- 
quence less likely to upset the digestion ; for this 
reason they are often recommended for medicinal 
purposes. W’s in which all the sugar has been changed 
to alcohol before bottling are called dry w’s. Those 
in which fermentation continues after bottling are 
effervescing w’s — and to this class champagne belongs. 
The bouquet or aroma of a w. is caused by the com- 
pound ethers the w. contains ; thov develop as it 
matures, and medical men say it is those rather than 
the alcohol that cause gout. W’s may bo classified 
as follows : — 

(1) Spirituous w’tf, rich in alcohol and sugar, as 

port, sherry, Madeira, Marsala, and containing 
about 16 % of alcohol. 

(2) Liqueur w’^, rich in sugar ; alcohol between 

10 % and 16 %. as Tokay, Malaga. 

(3) Acid w'St rich in acid tartarate of potash ; 

alcohol about 10 %. The red w’s with tannin 
include claret, Bordeaux, and Burgundy, 
while the white wines, without tannin, are 
hock, Moselle, and Chablis. 

(4) Sparkling w’«, rich in sugar and carbonic acid, as 

champagne and sparklmg hock. 

Much of the port and sherry on the market is sham 
wine, being crude spirit coloured and sweetened. 

Wine-produoine Countries. — The total w. produce 
of the world per annum is roughly 3000 million gallons. 
France has an average yield of something like 1000 
million gallons, and no less than 77 departments are 
engaged in the industry, of which Bordeaux is the 
centre. A remarkable variety of wines are obtained, 
including the red wines of Gironde and Burgundy, 
and the white wines of Sautemes, Graves, and Chablis. 
^ain is characterised by three main types — sherry, 
Tarragona (Spanish port), and wines of the claret 
type. Portugal is chiefly noted for the production of 
port, which is made in the locality of Oporto, hence 
the name. Germany is famous for the Rhine wines 
and moselle ; Italy produces wines of a poor quality. 
Hungary is chiefly Imown by its Tokay, of which the 
finest variety is the essence. Wiaes from the Cape 
and U.S.A. are of fair quality, chiefly because scientific 
methods are employed in their production. The red 
wines of Australta resemble the wines of Franco, being 
something of the claret or Burgundy type ; Australian 
white wines resemble the Sautemes or Chablis wines. 

Dlseaaea ol the Vine are many, and due to a 
variety of causes, including micro-organisms, moulds, 
bacteria, and insects. The commonest ia phylloxera, 
which is a most destructive pest, being caused by an 
insect of the green-fly type, which destroys, not onljr 
the vine leaves, but the roots as well. A great epi- 
demic ran through the French vineyards in 1882-86. 

Diseases ol Wins. — Commonest is perhaps tourine 
or cassS, caused by the wine being made from mildewed 
grapes (see also Fermentation). 

WINEBHENNER, JOHN (1797-1860), founded 
religious community called Church of God. 

WINER, GEORG BENEDIKT (1789-1868), New 
Testament philologist ; prof, at Leipzig, 1832. 

WINFIELD (47® 10'^ N., 97® W.), city, capital, 
Cowlov County, Kansas, U.S.A. ; manufactures flour. 
Pop. (1910) 6700. 

WINGATE, SIR FRANCIS REGINALD (1861- 
), Brit soldier; Sirdar, Egyptian army, and Gov.- 
Gen. of Sudan sinoe 1899. 

WINGED SNAIL, see GASTEROPODA. 

WINKELRIED, ARNOLD VON, Swiss patriot; 
a leader in the struggle for national independence. 
According to tradition, at battle of Sempach, near 
Lucerne, 1386, the Austrians formed a phalanx the 
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Swiss could not break. W. nisbed on the Austrian 
spears, and, by giving his life, made an opening for his 
comrades. 

WINNIPEG.— (1) (49® 69' N., 97® W.) chief town, 
Manitoba, Canada, at confluence of Assiniboino and 
Bed B. ; seat of provincial Parliament ; has Anglican 
and R.C3. cathedrals, and univ. Centre of rail and 
river trade ; has great grain elevators and flour-mills ; 
chief workshops of Canadian Pacific Railway between 
Montreal and Pacific are hero. I*op. (1911) 135,430. 
(2) (53® N., 98® W.) lake, Manitoba and Keewatin, 
Canada ; length, 260 miles ; breadth, 66 miles ; 
drained by Nelson into Hudson Bay. (3) (50® N., 97® 
W.) river, Manitoba, Canada ; issues from the Lake of 
the Woods, flows W. to Lake Winnipeg. 

WINNIPEGOSIS, Littlb Winnipeg (62® 20' N., 
100® 30' W.), lake, Canada, W. of Lake Winnipeg, into 
which it empties. 

WINONA (44® 6' N., 91® 38' W.), city, on Missis- 
sippi, capital, Winona County, Minnesota, U.S.A. ; 
exports grain, lumber. Pop. (1910) 18,583. 

WINSFORD (61® 7' N., 3® 34' W.), town, Cheshire, 
Kngland ; saltworks. Pop. (1911) 10,772. 

WINSLOW, EDWARD (1595-1655), Eng. colonial 
governor ; sailed with the Puritan exiles, 1620, for 
America, and became their elected governor ; wrote 
several pamphlets. 

WINSOR, JUSTIN (1831-97), Amer. historian; 
author of Columbus (1891), Memorial History of 
Boston (1880-81), The Narrative and Critical History 
of America (8 vola., 1884-90). 

WINSTED (41® 65' N., 73® 5' W.), town, Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, U.S.A. ; manufactures cloth. 
Pop. (1910) 7764. 

WINSTON-SALEM (36® 4' N.. 80® 8' W.), city, 
capital, Forsyth County, North Carolina, U.S.A.; manu- 
factures tobacco ; Winston and Salem are contiguous 
towns. Pop. (1910) 17,167. 

WINTERFELDT, HANS KARL VON (1707- 
67), PruBS. soldier ; b. Pomerania ; personal aide-de- 
camp to Frederick William 1., and friend of the crown 
prince, afterwards Frederick II.; commanded grenadiers 
at Mollwitz and Rothscloss, 1741; confidential staff 
officer to Frederick, and disliked by Prince William 
(Frederick’s brother), Zieten, and other generals. 
Killed in a skirmish near Gorlitz. 

WINTERGREEN {Oaultheria 'procumbens)^ N. 
Amer. plant of order Ericaceas ; red berries are used 
for flavouring beer, for hair-washes, tooth-powders; 
Oil of W., a tonic, is used in perfumery. 

WINTERTHUR (47® 29' N., 8® 44' E.), town, 
canton Zurich, Switzerland ; important commercial 
and manufacturing centre ; cottons, machinery, 
wine. Pop. (1912) 25,700. 

WINTHROP (42® 22' N., 70® 58' W.), town, sum- 
mer resort, on Massachusetts Bay, Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Pop. (1910) 10,132. 

WINTHROP, JOHN (168S-1649), Eng. adminis- 
trator ; b. Suffolk, England ; appointed governor of 
Massachusetts by the company in London ; founded 
Boston, 1630 ; strong Puritan ; governor, 1637-40, 
1642-44, 1646-49 ; pres, of New England confederation. 

WINTHROP, JOHN (1606-76), administrator; 
obtained union of Connecticut and New Haven and 
formation of United Colonies of New England. 

WINZET, NINIAN, WiNOATB (1618-92), Soot, 
clerio ; controversialist on R.C. side ; Certain Trac- 
tates reprinted, 1891, by Soot. Text Soc. 

WIRE, a thin, long, circular metal rod, used in 
innumerable ways ; its manufacture is limited to few 
metals and alloys, the principal being brass, copper, 
gold, iron, platinum, silver, steel ; made by drawing 
or pulling the metal through a plate or die made of 
hard steel and having a hole of the requisite size, or bv 
drawing the metal through a series of such dies, in each 
of whion the hole decreases in size continuously. Wire- 
drawing was introduced into England in XVII. cent. 

,WIR£-*WORM, a name most commonly applied 
to the round, hard-skinned larv», or grubs, of the 
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CucK Beetle {Elaieridai), which live underground 
and cause much damage to crops by gnawing their 
roots. A species of Millipede destructive to crops, 
also known as ‘ wire -worm,’ can bo readily distinguished 
from the ‘ grub ’ by its many pairs of legs. 

WIRES WORTH (63® 6' N., 1® 35' W.), town, 
Derbyshire, England. Pop. (1911) 3888. 

WISBECH (62® 40' N., 0® 7' E.), town, river port, 
on Non, in Isle of Ely, CJ-ambridgeshire, England. 

WISCONSIN (42® 30' to 47® 3' N., 86® 60' to 
92® 64' W.), N. central state, U.S.A. ; bounded N. by 
Lake Superior, Michigan State, E. by Lake Michigan, 
S. by Illinois, W. by Iowa and Minnesota ; area, 
56,040 sq. miles. Surface generally is an undulating 
plain with an elevation of from 600 to 1000 ft. ; in 
the N. are mountains reaching a height of c. 18,000 ft., 
and in the S. are prairie lands ; orainod mainly by 
Mississippi on W. boundary, and its tributaries, St. 
Croix, Cnippewa, Black, and Wisconsin ; there are 
numerous lakes, of which the largest is Lake Winnebago 
in the E., others being Lake Poygan, Green Lake, and 
those in Madison County, noted for beautiful scenery. 
The greater part of state belongs to a very old geo- 
logical perioif ; most of the N. is Archaean, while in 
the S. Silurian and Cambrian rocks occur. The 
climate is not subject to great extremes, although 
the winters are both long and cold. Annual rainfall 
is from 30 to 31 inches. Flora includes a number of 
coniferous trees. 

W. was first visited by Fr. explorers in the first half 
of the XVII. cent., and a Fr. mission was established 
on the N. coast, 1665. The region came into the 
possession of Great Britain in 1763, and after the close 
of the War of American Independence was included 
in the dominions of the U.S. It was organised as a 
territory in 1836, and admitted to the Union as a 
state in 1848. It remained faithful to the Union 
during the Civil War, when it contributed over 91,000 
troops to the Federal force. Executive power is 
vested in a governor, who is assisted by a lieutenant- 
governor and three other officials of state ; legislature 
consists of a Senate of 33 members elected by popular 
vote for 4 years, and an Assembly of 100 members 
elected in the same way for 2 years. Sends 2 Senators 
and 11 Representatives to Federal Congress, 

The chief towns are Madison (capital), Milwaukee, 
Superior, Racine, Oshkosh, and La Oosse. Agriculture 
is an important industry ; large crops of wheat, maize, 
oats, and barley are produced, and potatoes, rye, sugar- 
beet, and tobacco are cultivated ; cattle, sheep, horses, 
mules, and pigs are raised in large numbers. There 
are dense forests, with pine, oak, and other valuable 
timber trees. Minerals found include zinc, lead, 
granite, petroleum, graphite, limestone, sandstone. 
Principal manufactures are flour, butter and dairy 
produce, hardware, lumber products, agricultural 
tools, furniture, leather, malt liquors, paper, textiles ; 
and meat-packing is carried on. Railway mileage 
about 7400. 

Education is free and obligatory ; Madison, Apple- 
ton, and Milwaukee are univ. towns. Chief religions 
are R.C., Lutheran, Methodist, Congregationalist, 
and Baptist. Pop. (1910) 2,333,860. 

Thwaites, Story of Wisconsin (1890); Campbell, 
Wisconsin in Three Centuries (1906). 

WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OP, at Madison, 
U.S.A. ; opened 1850 ; great increase of students since 
1886 ; co-educational throughout ; coil’s of Letters 
and Science, Law, Agriculture, and Engineering ; free 
tuition to all students from the state of Wisconsin, 
except for Law ; more than 6600 students ; twenty 
large buildings and famous library. 

WISDOM LITERATURE, the name given to a 
group of writings consisting of Proverbs, Job, and 
Ecclesiastes in the Old Testament, Ecolesiasticus and the 
Wisdom of Solomon in the Apocrypha {qq.v.). They 
are a distinct branch of Hebrew lit, differing markedly 
in standpoint and treatment from the prophetio books. 
Their theme is the problem of human me and oonduot 
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Solomon had been renowned for bis * wisdom ’ ; in 
later Jewish thought ‘ Wisdom * was personified. 

Wisdom, Book of, often called * Wisdom of Solomon,’ 
one of mo^ important of apooryphal books of Old 
Testament ; shows influence of Gk. philosophy on later 
Hebrew thought; falls into two parts, onaptors 1-9 
and 10-19, possibly by different authors ; written in 
Greek, but tinged with Hebrew expressions; written 
about time of Christ, and referred to in New Testament. 

WISE, ISAAC MAYER (1819-1900), introduced 
reforms in Judaism in U.S.A. 

WISEMAN, NICHOLAS PATRICK STEPHEN 
(1802-66), cardinal abp. of Westminster ; b. Seville, of 
Irish parents; ed. at Ushaw, and at the Eng. ColL, Home ; 
ordained priest, 1825; help^ to found the Dublin Review, 
1836; pres, of Oscott, and bp., 1840 ; diplomatic envoy 
from Pius IX, to Palmerston, 1848; vicar-apostolic, 1849; 
abp. of Westminster and cardinal, 1850; won considerable 
reputation, not only as an ecclesiastic, but as a lecturer 
on social and literary subjects. Had considerable in- 
fluence on the Oxford High Church movement, and in 
the revival of Catholicism in England. 

WISHART, GEORGE (c. 1511-40), Scot, martyr; 
schoolmaster at Montrose (1538), and charged with 
heresy for teaching Gk. New Testament ; spent 
some time abroad, and wrote The Gonfeesion of Faith 
of the Churches of Switzerland ; in 1643 resided in 
Corpus Christi Coll., Cambridge ; returned to Scotland, 
1643, preached often, and, being arrested at Ormiston, 
was tried at St. Andrews and there hanged and burned 
by Cardinal Beaton’s orders. 

WISHAW (65* 47' N., 3® 65' W.), town, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland; coal-mines; ironworks. Pop. (1911) 
26,263. 

WISMAR (63* 62' N., 11® 28' E.). seaport, on 
Baltic, Mecklcnburg-Schwerin, Germany ; excellent 
harbour ; contains several Gothic churches and the 
Renaissance Fiirstenhof ; was an Important Hanse 
town ; belonged to Sweden, 1648-1803. Pop. (1910) 
24,378. 

WISTARIA, genus of climbing plants, order 
Leg^minos® ; flowers are blue and in racemes ; 
varieties are FT. chinensis and W. frutescens, 

WIT AN, WiTBNAGEMOT, Anglo-Saxon national 
council ; bp’s, ealdormon, the king’s thanes, abbots 
(and abbesses), and (in the earliest days) all free men 
were invited. All laws, civil and ecclesiastical, grants 
of land^eace and war, the raising of taxes, were settled 
at the W. 

WITCHCRAFT, the art of producing malignant 
supernatural effects by the agency of evil spirits. Belief 
in the reality of w. is very ancient, and is still prevalent 
amongst many savages. It was not until the Renais- 
sance that judicial proceedings with torture were taken 
against witches. Tne bull of Pope Innocent IV., 1484, 
encouraged the Inquisition to take action, and, later, 
Protestants were equally alert. It is estimated that 
300,000 persons wore put to death as witches in 200 
years. Puritan Scotland and New England were par- 
ticularly conspicuous in persecution of witches in XVII. 
cent., and disbelief in witches was accounted atheism 
as late as 1768 by John Wesley. The lost trial for w. 
in England took place in 1712, the last execution in 
Scotland, 1722 ; statute of 1603 repealed, 1736. 

WITHAM (61® 48' N., 0® 38' E.), town, Essex, 
England. Pop. (1911)3480. 

WITHER, GEORGE (1688-1667), Eng. satklat 
and p^t ; b. Bentworth, Hampshire. For Abuses Stript 
and Whipt, he was imprisoned, and wrote the delightful 
pastoral, Shepherds Hunting, during his imprisonment. 
His finest poem is Fair Virtue, or The Mistress of 
Philarete, but W. is popularly remembered by his lyric 
beginning, * Shall I, wasting in despair ? ’ 

WITHERSPOON, JOHN (1723-94), Scot, theo- 
logian ; went to America, 1768, becoming pres, of ColL 
of New Jersey ; after Declaration of Independence held 
various political appointments. 

WITNESS, one who gives sworn testimony in court | 
of law i evidence of children and lunatics, if taken, is 


considered of little weight. The accused cannot be 
called as a witness for the prosecution in a criminal 
charge, but may bo a witness for the defence, if he 
wishes to be called. The husband or wife of an accused 
person can only be compelled in certain cases (e.p. 
treason, injuries inflicted by other party, rape, indecent 
assault) to give evidence for the prosecution, but may 
always be called for the defence. They may be oross- 
examined, but cannot be oompelled to disclose oon- 
fidential communications made to them by their con- 
sorts during marriage. 

WITNEY (61® 47' N., r 29' W.), town, on Windrush, 
Oxfordshire, England ; manufactures blankets. Pop. 
(1911)3529. 

WITOWT, Witold (1360-1430), grand-duke of 
Lithuania ; fluotuatod between alliance with Poland 
and with the Teutonic order ; finally confirmed agree- 
ment with Poland, 1401 ; orushed Teutonio Knights at 
Taimenberg, 1410 ; and made Poland-Lithuania a great 
power. 

WITT, JAN DE, see Du Witt, Jah. 

WITTE, SERGE JULIEVICH, COUNT (1849- 
), Russ, statesman ; b. Tiflis ; managed transporta- 
tion of troops in Russo-Turk. War, 1877-78 ; chief of 
Imperial Railway Dept., 1888 ; Minister of Communica- 
tions and Minister of Finance, 1892 ; conducted peace 
negotiations with Japan on behalf of Enssia, 1905; 
Prime Minister, 1905-^. 

WITTELSBACH, Ger. noble family, dating from 
X. cent. Otto V. settled at Wittelsbach, and took the 
name of the place, 1124 a.d. His descendants hold the 
Palatinate of the Rhino and upper Palatinate of Bavaria 
from 1329, and included Maximilian 1. of Bavaria, 1799, 
margraves of Brandenburg, kings of Sweden, and three 
kings in Germany — Louis IV., Rupert, and Charles II. 

WITTEN (61® 27' N., 7® 20' E.), town, on Ruhr, 
Westphalia, Prussia ; manufactures iron and steeL 
Pop. (1910) 37,460. 

WITTENBERG (61® 62' N., 12® 39' B.), town, on 
Elbe, Prussia, Saxony ; manufactures machinery ; 
famous for its connection with Luther and the 
formation (1517) ; the Schlosskirche contains the 
tombs of Luther and Molanohtbon; was capital of 
the Elootorate of Saxony ; stormed by the Prussians, 
1814; its once famous univ. was united with that of 
Hallo, 1815. Pop. 22,410. 

WITTENBERGE (63® N., 11® 69' B.), town, on 
Elbe, Brandenburg, Prussia ; railway workshops. 
Pop. 20,610. 

WITTENGAU, Trbbon (49® N., 14® 43' E.), town, 
Bohemia ; the castle of Prince Schwarzenburg con- 
tains valuable archives. Pop. 5280. 

WITU, ViTD (2® 10' S., 41® E.), sultanate, Brit. E. 
Africa, on coast, at mouth of Tana. Pop. 16,000. 
Capital, Wltu ; trade in rubber. Pop. 6600. 

WITWATERSRAND, see JoHANNBSBUKa. 

WIVELISCOMBE (51® 3' N., 3® 19' W.), town, 
Somersetshire, England. 

WLADISLAUS I., Ladislaus, Wladislaw (1260- 
1333), king and reconstructor of Poland, which was 
spUt up into a number of independent principalities ; 
chosen, 1296, while prince of Cujavia, to rule, it was 
not till 1305 be achieved any unity; crowned king, 
1320, after a long stuggle with the Teutonio order. 

WLADISLAUS II., Jaoibllo (1360-1434), 8. and 
successor of the grand - duke of Lithuania, 1377 ; 
married Jadwiga, Queen of Poland, 1386 ^thereby 
becoming ruler of Poland); established Catoolioism 
in Lithuania ; succeeded in raising Poland to a neat 
power, after breaking strength of the Teutonic order. 

WLADISLAUS III. (1424-44), s. of W. II. ; king 
of Poland, elected king of Hungary, 1440 ; led success- 
ful orusade against Turks, 1443, but was slain and 
his army destroyed, 1444. 

WULDISLAUS IV. (1696-1648), s. of Sigismund 
and Anno of Austria ; Jring of Poland, 1632 ; warred 
successfully against Russia, but failed to rouse Poland 
to its dangers. 

WOAD (Isaiis), genus ol plants, order Cruoifer»; 
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Dyer*s W, (/. iinetoria) was much used by early Britons 
for dyeing their bodies blue. 

WOBURN.— ^1) (61® 69' N., 0® 37' W.) town, 
Bedfordshire, England ; near it is Woburn Abbey (XIL 
cent.), now seat of Duke of Bedford. (2) (42® 49' N., 
71® 12' W.) city, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. ; manufactures leather. Pop. (1910) 15,308. 

WODEN, Odin, chief god of early Teutons ; ruler 
of heaven and ear^ and god of war ; Frigga was his 
queen and Balder his son. 

WOHLER, FRIEDRICH (1800-82), Ger. chemist; 
worked with Liebig on the rascal ‘benzoyl,’ prepared 
urea artificially ; first prepared pure aluminium. 

WOKING (61® 18' N., 0® 33' W.), town, Surrey, 
England ; crematorium. Pop. (1911) 24,810. 

WOKINGHAM (51® 26' N., 0® 49' W.), town, 
on border Windsor Forest, Berkshire, England. Pop. 
(1911) 4352. » 

WOLCOT, JOHN, PiTiB Pindar (1738-1819), 
Eng. writer of poetical satires and pamplilots, e.g. The 
Loutiad, 

WOLCOTT, ROGER (1679-1767), Amer. soldier 
and governor ; successful in business ; J.P., 1710 ; 
commissary of Connecticut forces in expedition against 
Canada, 1711, and commanded Connecticut forces 
against Louisburg, 1745; chief judge of Supreme 
Ocurt, 1741, and d^epnty governor ; governor, 1760-54. 

WOLF, see Doo Family. 

WOLF, FRIEDRICH AUGUST (1769-1824), Ger. 
critic and philologist, and greatest classical scholar of 
his age ; b. Haiorode, near Nordhausen. His master* 
piece was his Prolegomena ad Homerum^ in which he 
expounded his baUad theory of epic origin. 

WOLF, HUGO (1860-1903), Austrian composer; 
studied at Vienna Conservatoire, 1876 ; became musical 
critic to Vienna SalonblatU 1880; d. insane; song- 
writer with exceptional poetic power and remarkable 
style ; composed 61 Ooethe Liedetf 20 Eichendorf lAeder, 
Italienischea Liederbueh^ etc. 

WOLFE, CHARLES (1791-1823), Irish clergy- 
man ; author of The Burial of Sir John Moore, 

WOLFE, JAMES (1727-69), Brit, general; b. 
Westerham, Kent; served in the Rhine campaign, 
in the rising of the * Forty-five,’ and in the Flanders 
campaigns. But his fame rests on his brilliant victory 
and noble death on the Heights of Abraham in the 
Quebec expedition. 

WOLFENBUTTEL (62® 9' N., 10® 31' E.). town, 
on Oker, Brunswick, Germany ; has an ancient castle 
and a famous library ; scene of defeat of Austrians 
by Bwedes, 1641. Pop. (1910) 18,934. 

WOLFF, CASPAR FRIEDRICH (1733-94). Ger. 
anatomist and physiologist; b. Berlin; od. Halle; 
lectured on anat. and physiology in St. Petersburg 
Academy ; his researches on the development of the 
ohiok founded the science of embryology. 

WOLFF, CHRISTIAN (1679-1764), Ger. nhilo- 
sopher and mathematician ; b. Breslau ; prof, at Halle. 
Systematised and modified doctrines of Leibnitz; 
denied perception to all monads except souls ; pre- 
established harmony only a permissible hypothesis, 
natural interaction of soul and body possible ; adhered 
to optimism and determinism of Leibnitz. 

WOLFF, JOSEPH (1795-1862), Anglican divine; 
originally Ger. Jew, converted, 1812 ; preached in East; 
t of Sir Henry Drummond W. (1830-1908). 

WOLF-FISH, see Blbnntss. 

WOLFRAM VON ESCHENBACH (1170-1220), 
Ger. medieval poet; b. near Anspach, Bavaria; 
enjoyed the patronage of Landnave Hermann of 
Thuringia; wrote the famous epic Partival, besides 
WiUeh^m (completed by Ulrich von Tiirheim), Titurel 
(2 fragments), and love songs ; translated into modern 
High wr. by Simrock (1883), Saute- Marto (1886). 

WOLFSBANE, see Aoonitb. 

WOLGABT (54® 3' N., 13® 44' E.), seaport, on 
Peene, Pomerania, Prussia ; formerly fortified ; 
manufacturer tobacco. Pop. 8210. 

WOLLASTON, WILLIAM HYDE (1766-1828), 


Eng. chemist and physicist ; worked on platinum ; 
isolated palladium and rhodium ; investigated 
oolumbium (niobium) ; observed dark lines in solar 
spectrum, and electromagnetic phenomena; invented 
reflecting goniometer. 

WOLLIN (63® 32' N., 14® 33' E. ), island, Pomerania, 
Prussia, at mouth Oder. Chief town, WolUn. Pop. 
4550. ^ 

WOLLONGONG (34® 22' S., 160® 62' B.), seaport, 
Camden County, New South Wales ; exports coal. 
Pop. 4000. 

WOLLSTONEGRAFT, MARY, see Godwin, 
Mary. 

WOLSELEY, GARNET JOSEPH WOLSELEY, 

IsT Viscount (1833-1913), Brit, soldier; b. Dublin 
County ; entered Brit, army, 1862 ; wounded in 
Burmese War, 1862-63, and in Crimean War ; captain 
in Ind. Mutiny, and lieut. -colonel in Cliin. expedition, 
1860; commanded Red River (Canada) expedition, 
1870, and in Ashanti War, 1873-74 ; organised govern- 
ment in Zululand, 1880 ; defeated Arab! Pasha at 
Tel-el-Kebir, 1882 ; in command of Sudan campaigns, 
1884-86; field-martha], 1894; Commandor-in-Cmof, 
1895-1900. Author of several books, military and 
autobiographical. Buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral 

WOLSEY, THOMAS (c. 1475-1630), Eng. church- 
man and statesman; by repute s. of a butcher at 
Ipswich ; graduated at Oxford, and elected a fellow 
01 Magdalen, 1497 ;1 chaplain to Henry VII., 1607 ; 
almoner to Henry VIIL, 1609, and early admitted 
to the king’s counsels. Abp. of York, 1514, and ohief 
statesman in England ; or. cardinal 1615, and app. 
Lord Chancellor; attended Henry to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, and worked for the treaty of alliance 
with France ; unable to prevent the war that followed, 
he was responsible for the advantageous treaty at its 
close ; hated by Anne Boleyn, and by the lords for hii 
pomp and magnificence, and unable to assist Henry in 
divorcing Catherine of Arragon, he fell from royal 
favour, 1529, and resigned the Groat Seal A bill of 
attainder was passed against him, and he was arrested ; 
but sioknesB delayed his journey to London, and he 
died at Leicester Abbey. 

Eife, by Creighton (1888). 

WOLVERHAMPTON (62® 37' N., 2® 8' W.), town, 
Stafiordshire, England ; centre of coal- and iron- 
mining district ; manufactures hardware, machinery. 
Pop. (1911)96,333. 

WOLVERINE, see Weasel Family. 

WOLVERTON (62® 3' N., 0® 60' W.), town, Buck- 
inghamshire, Ei^land ; railway-works. 

WOMB, 800 Reproductive System. 

WOMBATS, see under Marsupials. 

WOMBWELL (53® 42' N., 1® 24' W.), town, W. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England; collieries. Pop. (1911) 
17,638. 

WOMEN. — In law, by the Interpretation Act, 1889, 
words in any Aot of Parliament passed after 1850 
signifying the masculine gender apply equally to the 
feminine unless the contrary is declar^ Factory and 
Workshop Acts referring to * women ’ mean women 
of eighteen years of age or upwards. All employment 
of w. in mines in Great Britam is illegal. 

Various public offices may be held by w. ; notably 
parish sexton, churchwarden, governor of a workhouse, 
overseer or guardian of the poor, membership of 
county, borough, and parish council and of a scnool 
board in Scotland A woman may be chosen mayor or 
appointed magistrate ; Dr. Garrett Anderson was the 
first woman mayor in England, at Aldborough, 1908. 
In the Middle Ages w. have been sheriffs and high 
constables ; and as landed proprietors, with the rights 
of the lordship of the manor, or as abbesses, they were 
certainly summoned to the king’s council A woman 
may be queen, and a peeress in her own right, and may 
appoint to Church of England benefices. She may vote 
(if a householder) at municipal elections, and may be 
chairman of a municipal council, board of guardians, or 
school board. But she is expressly excluded from the 
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parliamentary franchise by the Act of 1832» and may 
not even vote for a member of Parliament of a Soot. 
University of which she is a graduate. Throughout 
Australia and New Zealand, in certain of the United 
States, Finland, and Norway, w. now possess the parlia- 
mentary vote. 

The medical profession is now open to women in 
the United Kingdom (the restrictions being withdrawn, 
1876-1908), as it is in America, the Colonies, and in 
all the chief European countries. But the law is 
closed to her, except in France, U.S.A., Finland, 
Norway, Netherlands, and Queensland. The pulpit 
is open to w. in certain Prot., Congregational, Primitive 
Methodist, and Unitarian Churches, and the Religious 
Orders in the Catholic Church have always offered 
an alternative to life in the world. 

While all the modem univ’s accept w. on equal 
terms with men as students and as graduates, Oxford 
and Cambridge only permit w. to sit for examination, 
and still refuse degrees. 

A. R. Cleveland, Women under English Law; J. S. 
Mill, Svhjsction of Women; C. C. Stopes, British Free 
Women, 

WONDERS, SEVEN, ace Seven Wonders. 

WOOD, ANTHONY A, (1632-95), Eng. anti- 
quary ; b. Oxford ; life was devoted to antiquarian 
studies of Oxford. His History and Antiquities of 
the University of Oxford was bought and translated 
by the University. Ho then recast the work in two 
parts. 

WOOD GREEN, suburb of London, in Middlesex, 
England ; 7 miles N. of St. Paul’s. Pop. (1911) 49,372. 

WOOD, MRS. HENRY, EllIN Priob (1814-87), 
Eng. novelist ; best-known work is East Lynne (1861), 
a melodramatic novel. 

WOOD, SIR HENRY EVELYN (1838- ), 

Brit, soldier ; fought in Crimea, Ind. Mutiny, Ashanti 
War (1874), Zulu War (1879), Transvaal War (1880-81). 

WOOD WREN, see Warblers. 

WOODBINE, see Honeysuckle. 

WOODBRIDGE (52® T N., 1® 16' E.), market town, 
on Debden estuary, Suffolk, England. Pop. (1911) 
4623. 

WOODBURY (39® 40' N., 76® 9' W.), city, capital, 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, U.S.A. ; manufactures 
paper, glass. Pop. (1910) 4642. 

WOODCOCK, see under Plover Family. 

WOODFORD (61® 30' N., 0® 1' E.), town, Essex, 
England. Pop. (1911) 18,497. 

WOOD-LICE, Slaters, flattened Crustacea which 
Jive on land and breathe air ; common in damp places, 
under stones and bark. See Malacostbaca. 

WOODPECKERS, insect-eating birds with power- 
ful beaks by means of which they can excavate holes 
in trees for nesting, food, etc. ; long tongue with 
hooked tip and sticky saliva for searching bark crevices, 
and stiff, fanliko tail; often briglitly coloured with 
metallic, lustrous plumage. 

WOODRUFF {Asperula)f genus of plants, order 
Rubiacesi ; Sweet W (^4. o£)rata) has small white 
flowers, and in Germany flavours May-drink. 

WOODS, LEONARD (1774r-1854), Amer. divine; 
prof, at Andover Theological Seminary ; f. of Leonard 
W. (1807-78), theologian and philologist. 

WOODSTOCK.— (1) (61* 62' N., 1® 22' W.) town, 
on Glyme, Oxfordshire, England ; manufactures gloves ; 
formerly a royal residence ; near it is Blenheim Park, 
(2) (43* 10' N., 80® 46' W.) town, port of entry, on 
Thames, Oxford County, Ontario, Canada ; manu- 
factures musical instruments. Pop. 10,000. 

WOOD-WARBLER, see Warblers. 

WOOL is a species of hair, distinguished by its 
fine, soft, and wavy structure. Sheep were domoatic 
animals in Britain at a very early date, but the manu- 
facture of w. was introduced by the Romans. Brit, 
w. became celebrated for its fineness and was much 
sought after by continental weavers, who were more 
skilful than tlm Eng. workers. From time to time 
expert Flemish weavers settled in England, and the 


industry gradually improved. Edward III. forbade 
the export of Eng. w. with the object of assisting the 
native industry, but he only succeeded in partially 
crippUns the trade and in encouraging smuggling. In 
EUzabetn’s reign export restrictions were removed, 
but in 1660 export again was stopped, and this state 
of things continued until 1825, when the nrohibition 
was finally removed. Sheep were introauoed into 
America in 1609, but the woollen industry was not 
really established until the end of the XVlIL cent. 
Spanish merino sheep, which produced speoiallv fine 
wool, were taken to America about 1802. A few 
years earlier, merinos were introduced into Australia, 
and after some early failures the breed became thor- 
oughly established. Since then Australian w. -farming 
has developed with extraordinary rapidity. At first 
the sheep were valued simply for their w., but when 
the frozen moat trade iroang up more attention was 
given to the carcass. Larger- bodied sheep resulted, 
and inferior cross-bred w. took the place of merino w., 
but more recently the quality of the w. has been greatly 
improved. South America runs Australia very close 
as a w. -producing country. Merinos were introduced 
there rather later than to Australia, and the growth 
of the meat trade has had similar results in each oountrv. 
Merinos were taken to South Africa by the Dutch. W. • 
growing has not developed so rapidly in South Africa 
as in Australia and South America, but it undoubtedly 
has a promising future. Eng. w. is characterised by its 
length and its lustre, but by crossing with merinos a 
finer, shorter w. also has been produced. Welsh w. is 
used for flannels, Cheviot w. for tweeds, and Scotch w. 
for carpet yams. Shetland w. is noted for its specially 
soft nature. White w. is the commonest and most 
suitable for manufacture, but there are also grey, 
yellow, brown, and black w*s. Under the microscope 
w. is distinguished from hair by its serrated structure. 
In the finest w’s there may be as many as 2800 serra- 
tions to the inch, while poor w’s may have as few as 
600. 

The first step in woollen manufacture is the 
sorting or ‘ stapling ’ of the raw w. The stapler works 
at a frame covered with wire netting, through which 
the dirt falls while the w. is being sorted into different 
qualities. It is then put through a ’ scouring-maohine,* 
which cleanses it thoroughly by means of a hot soap 
solution. It is then spread over a framework of wire 
netting and dried by hot air. Drying -machines are 
often used to obtain more rapid and uniform drying. 
The w. is now teased in a ‘ wilJoying-machino,’ in which 
two sets of teeth, working in opposite directions, dis- 
entangle it and throw it out in loose fibres. At this 
st^e some w’s require treatment by dilute sulphuric 
acid or in a * burring-machine,’ to remove burrs, seeds, 
or other adhering vegetable matter. The w. is then 
blended with other w’s, or more oj>mmonly with cotton 
and other materials, oiled anc'. beaten, and is then 
ready for carding. This is done by passing it through 
a ‘ Bcribbling-machine,’ an intermediate, and a ‘con- 
densing-maomne,’ during which treatment it becomes 
perfectly interblended. It comes from the condensing- 
moohine in the form of fluffy strips called ‘ slivers,’ 
which are ready to be spun into yarn in the spinning- 
mule. This machine draws out the slivers, at the same 
time twisting them slightly to strengthen them and 
prevent them from breaking, gives the final amount of 
twist, and winds the yam thus produced on spindles. 
I’his single yarn is now ready for weaving in the loom. 
The dividing-line between woollen and worsted yarns 
is not always well defined, but, generally speaking, 
woollen yams are made from short, and worsted yams 
from long, lustrous w’s. Again, in the preparation of 
woollen yarn the fibres are crossed and interlaoed, but 
in worsts yam they are brought into a uniform parallel 
condition. In preparing worsted yams the long w., 
after scouring, goes through a process called ’ giUinK,* 
which consists in passing it through a number of gw- 
boxes containing gills or combs which separate and 
straighten the fiores, and the w. comes out in a long 
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sUver. It is then put through a * oombing-maohine,' 
from which it issues in a fine sUyer o^ed ' top/ This 
is then drawn out to a fine roying, from which is spun 
the yarn. On leaying the loom (see Wsavino) the 
woollen fabric is mended and scoured, and then soaped 
and milled by beating with large hammers or by com- 
pression in a * milUng-maohino/ to eliminate the thread 
structure. It is again scoured, and taken to the 
‘ tontoring-maohine," where it is hooked, while damp, 
to a frame which passes into a heated room, and dried 
while thus stretched. It is then teased to raise the 
pile, steamed, and pressed. Worsted cloth is finished 
on very similar lines. The centre of the woollen in- 
dustry is in Yorkshire, Leeds, and Bradford district. 
West of England all-w. cloth is still made, and Scotch 
tweeds are made in the Hawick and Qalashiela district. 

WOOLMAN, JOHN (1720-72), Amor, preacher; 
persuaded Quakers to abandon slayery ; wrote Journal. 

WOOLNER, THOMAS (1825-92), Brit, sculptor 
and poet ; executed seyeral ideal works, and statues 
or portrait busts of many of his distinguished con- 
temporaries. His volume of poems. My Beautiful Lady, 
has gone through several editions. 

WOOLSACK, seat of Lord Chancellor in House of 
Lords ; name believed to originate from a bag of wool 
being placed for the Chancellor in Edward Ill.’s reign 
to remind him of England’s chief wealth. 

W00L80RTERS* DISEASE, see Anthbaz. 

WOOLSTON, THOMAS (1669-1731), Eng. deist ; 
considered Bible allegorical; became a bitter con- 
troversialist ; d. in prison. 

WOOLWICH (61® 29' N.. 0* 3' E.), town, on Thames, 
London, England ; chief arsenal in Great Britain ; con- 
tains factories for guns, gun-carriages, torpedoes, and 
ammunition ; vast storehouses ; barracks and military 
hospital ; seat of a royal college for engineering and 
artillery. Pop. (1911) 121,403. 

WOOLWICH AND READING BEDS, argillaceous 
and sandy d^osits of Lower Eocene system found in 
London and Hampshire basins. 

WOONSOCKET (42® N., 71* 31' W.), town, on 
Blackstone, Providence County, Rhode Island, U.S.A. ; 
manufactures cottons, worsteds. P<m. (1910) 38,152. 

WOOSTER (40® 60' N., 81* 68' W.), city, on Kill- 
buck Creek, capital, Wayne County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; seat 
of Wooster Univ. ; manufactures foundry products. 
Pop. (1910) 6136. 

WOOTTON BASSETT (61* 32' N., 1* 63' W.), 
town, Wiltshire, England ; agricultural trade. 

WORCESTER.-Hl) (S2* 11' N., 2* 12' W.) county 
town, on Severn, Worcestershire, England; bp.’s sec 
since VII. cent. ; has fine cathedral, principally Early 
English and Perpendicular in architecture, and dating 
in part from XL cent. ; several old churches, and two 
grammar schools of Tudor foundation ; manufactures 
porcelain, chemicals, gloves, iron goods; was scene 
of Cromwell’s final defeat of Charles II., 1661. Pop. 
(1911) 47,987. (2) (42* 16' N., 71* 49' W.) town, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 44 miles W.S.W. of Boston ; 
seat of Clark Univ. (1887) ; some fine public buildings 
and many beautiful parks ; railway centre ; important 
manufactures of wine, boots and shoes, metal goods, 
maohinery, carpets, and other woollens. Pop. (1910) 
146.986. (3) (32* 60' S., 20* 60' E.) town, Capo 
Colony; wine-growing region; tanning and wagon- 
building. Pop. (1911) 7963. 

WORCESTER, EARLDOM AND MARQUIS- 
ATE OP. — Sir Thomae Percy was 1st Earl of W., 1897; 
but present line is descended from Charles Somerset — 
a Beaufort— 1614. Marquisate or., 1642. Forty years 
later the Marquis of W. became Duke of Beaufort. 

WORCESTER, JOHN DE TIPTOFT, EARL 
OF (1427-70), Lord Deputy of Ireland (1467-68) ; 
Chamberlain of the Exohe^er (1470); author of 
learned works ; beheaded as Yorkist. 

WORCESTERSHIRE (62* 17' N., 2* 13' W.), 
inland county of W. central England, with county 
town of same name; bounded by Salop, Stafford, 
Warwick, Gloucester, and Hereford; area, 738 sq. 
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I miles ; surface varied ; crossed by several ranges of 
hills; watered by Severn, Avon, Stour, Teme, and 
other rivers; agriculture and market-gardening are 
im^rtant indu^ries ; chief crops are wheat and 
barley; cattle and sheep raised. Minerals include 
coal, iron, salt, limestone ; manufactures iron and 
steel goods, china, carpets, glass, gloves, etc. W. 
was part of kingdom of Mercia ; it supported king 
in Civil War of XVII. cent., and suffered greatly 
at hands of Parliamentarians. Has several ruined 
monasteries. Pop. (1911) 427,064. 

WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER (1774-1846), 
Anglican clergyman ; master of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
1841. 

WORDSWORTH, CHRISTOPHER (1807-85), 
headmaster of Harrow, 1836-44 ; bp. of Lincoln, 1869. 

WORDSWORTH, DOROTHY (1771-1866), Eng. 
writer; sister of William Wordsworth (q.v.). Her 
Journal has been an invaluable storehouse of in- 
formation on the inner life of her bro., and the im- 
portance of her infiueuce on his literary taste cannot 
be exaggerated. 

WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM (1770-1850). Eng. 
poet; b. (April 7) Cookormouth, Cumberland; 
solicitor's son ; ed. Hawkshead Grammar School 
(Lanes) and St. John’s Coll., Cambridge ; a moody 
child and bookish youth ; visited France, 1790, 1791-92, 
and enthusiosticafly upheld Pr. Revolution. A legacy 
(£900 from his friend, Raisley Calvert), the poet of 
distributor of stamps for Westmoreland (1813^2), a 
Civil List pension, 1842, and the Poet Laureateship 
(1843-60) enabled W. to live a long, quiet, meditative 
life, the only ‘ events * being several visits to Scotland 
and the Continent, and the publication of his books. 
With his talented and devotea sister, Dorothy W. {q.v.), 
he settled at Grasmere, 1799 ; in 1802 he m. Mary 
Hutchinson (his ’Phantom of Delight *) ; from 1818 till 
death he lived at Eydal Mount. From the start W. 
dedicated his life to poetry ; Ducriptive Sketches and 
Evening Walk (1793) appeared when he was onlv 
twenty -three ; The Borderers, a tiresome tragedy, fol- 
lowed, 1796 ; then Lyrical Ballads, written in con- 
junotion with his new friend, Coleridge (^.v.), 1798 
(republished in 2 vol’s, 1800) ; two vol’s of miscellane- 
ous verse (including * Intimations of Immortality,* 

‘ Sonnet to Liberty,’ and other maBterpieces), 1807 ; 
The Excursion, 1814, part of meditated larger work. 
The Recluse (begun 1799) ; White Doe of Rylstone 
(long narrative poem), 1815 ; Peter Bell, 1819 ; The 
Prdude or Qrowth of a Poet' a Mind (part of The Pre- 
lude) was published posthumously. 

CMef of the Lake poets and Leader of the Bomantio 
Movement, W. made Nature— and Man os part of Nature 
— his great poetic theme. Poetic diction he banned; 
the poet, beheld, should prefer the language of peasants. 
Poetry he defined as ’ emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity.* Few poets have produced such perfect 
gems ; perhaps no great poet has fallen to such depths 
of banality. He succeeded best when he forgot his 
theories. W. is pre-eminently the poet of the con- 
templative lover of nature. 

Matthew Arnold’s Selection; Works, edit, by Knight 
(1896); Legouis, Early Life of Wordsworth; Mono- 
graphs by Myers (1885), Raleigh (1903), Rosaline 
Masson (1913); Hereford, Age of Wordsworih (1897). 

WORK, see under Enqists. 

WORKHOUSE, see Poor Law. 

WORKINGTON (54* 38' N., 3* 33' W.), seaport, 
at mouth of Derwent, Cumberland, England ; iron and 
steel manufactures; coal mines. Pop. (1911) 26,099. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, see 
Bhplotxbs* Liabilitt Acts, Comfbnsation, Laboitb. 

WORKSOP (63* 18' N., 1* 8' W.), town. Notting- 
hamshire, England; chief industry, malting. Pop. 
(1911) 20,387. 

WORLD, see Plavit. 

* WORM,' general name for number of related 
animals— see Platzhelminthbs {Flat-Worms); Tub- 
BBLLABIAN WoBiis; Tbbmatodb Wobms {Fktkes) ; 
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Tapeworms (OM{o(2a); Nbmatomorfha (Hair-Worms); 
and Chastopooa (Bristle Worms, including Sea Worms 
and Earth Worms). 

WORMS occur in intestines of children ; presence of 
small thread’worms leads to wasting^ itching of anus, 
irritation at the nose, and a strong salt-and-water enema 
is given every second night for a week ; if no improvo- 
men^ castor oil is necessary; mercurial ointment is 
applied to anus. Round-worms may be 10 inches long ; 
the symptoms are much the same as above, and a doctor 
must be summoned. 

WORMS (49* 39' N., 8* 21' E.), town, on Rhine, 
Hasse-Darmstadt, Germany ; has magnificent Roman- 
esque cathedral, dating from Xll. cent., and other 
old churches. Has important river trade; manu- 
factures Liebfrauenmilch wine, artificial wool, bone 
dust, tobacco, patent leather, furniture, machinery. 
W. was one of Oharlemame*s residences. Here in 
1521 Luther defended his weological position at Diet 
of W. Pop. (1910) 46,819. 

WORMWOOD, an aromatic extract obtained from 
Artemisia absinthium, a composite ; used in preparation 
of absinthe and as a tonic. 

WORONZOV, MIKHAIL, VoRONTSOV (1714-67), 
Russ, imperial chancellor under Elizabeth and Catherine 
II. His nephew, Alexander Romanovich (1741-1805), 
was ambassador and afterwards imperial chancellor. 
Another nephew. Semen Romanovich (1744-1832), was 
ambassador in London ; and his s., Mikhail Semkno- 
viOH (1782-1866), was a brilliant soldier and successful 
administrator of southern provinces. 

WORSBOROUGH (63^ 31' N., 1* 28' W.), town, 
W. Riding, Yorkshire, England ; iron- and steel-works ; 
collieries. Pop. (1911) 12,764. 

WORSLET (63® 30' N., 2® 23' W.), town, T.anca- 
shire, England ; cotton, coal. Pop. (1911) 13,906. 

WORTH (48® 66' N., 7® 44' E.), village, Alsace, 
Germany, where on Aug. 6, 1870, the Germans under 
Frederick William, Crown Prince of Prussia, defeated 
the French under MaoMahon. 

WORTHING (60** 49' N., 0® 22' W.), watcriug- 
plaoe, Sussex, England. Pop. (1911) 32, .320. 

WOTTON, SIR HENRY (1668-1639), Eng 
author ; ed. Winchester and Oxford ; ambassador at 
Venice, 1604-12, 1616-19, 1621-24; diplomatic envoy 
at Paris, 1612, The Hague, 1614, Vienna, 1620. Author 
of poems (notably Character of a Happy Life), oto. 

WOUND may bo incised, a cloan-cut opening in 
which the length is gi'eater than the depth, and bleed- 
ing is usual ; lacercUed, in which the opening is ir- 
regular, the edges tom, and bleeding less ; punctured, 
in which the depth is greater than the length, and 
danger may arise from injury to deep structures in the 
vicinity ; gunshot, in which the opening of entrance is 
smaller than the opening of exit, and danger depends 
on the structures involved, bleeding being usually 
slight. W’s are treated by cleaning with carbolic lotion, 
removing dirt, etc., stopping bleeding, dressing with 
gauze, and bandaging. Bruises are injuries to deeper 
layers of the skin or tissues, but without open wound ; 
treated with ice, massage, lead and opium lotion. 

WOUNDWORT, see StaohyS. 

WOUWERMAN, PHILIP (1619-68), Dutch painter 
of cavalry scenes ; famous for ‘ white horse ' in many 
pictures. 

WRANQEL, FRIEDRICH HEINRICH ERNST, 
COUNT VON (1784-1877), Pruss. soldier i dis- 
tinguished in Napoleonic wars ; commanded in 
ScUeswig-Holstein, 1848, during Berlin riots, 1848, and 
nominally in Denmark, 1864. 

WRANGLER, SENIOR, one passing highest in 
maths, in C!ambridge B.A. exam. 

WRASSES (I^ridos), thick-lipped, rook-loving, 
brightly ooloured bony fishes, with strong, crushing 
teeth; distribution world-wide; over 6Q0 species 
known, 7 being British. 

WRAXALL, SIR NATHANIEL WILLIAM (1751- 
1831), Eng. hist, writer ; wrote Hist. Memoirs of My 
Own Time (1816), Memoirs of Vaiois Kings (1777). 


WRAT, JOHN, 800 Rat, JoHN. 

WRECK.--Only goods oast u^n the land, after a 
shipwreck, are * wreok ’ ; at sea they are not ‘ wreck,’ 
but are within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty, 
By the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, all * jetsam, 
fiotsam, and derelict found in or on the shores of the 
sea or any tidal water’ are ’wreck,’ and are to be 
handed over to the proper custody of district receivers. 
The claims of the owners are recognised for a year, 
and the Crown has a title to unclaimed wreok, except 
where royal licence has given a revenue of wrecks, a 
thing frequently done in the past. To plimder or 
steal goods from vessels wrecked or oast on shore is a 
felony, and persons in possession of shipwrecked goods 
are liable to imprisonment. The coroner certifies 
whether there has been a wreok or not, and who is in 
possession of the goods. 

WREDE, KARL PHILIPP, PRINCE VON (1767- 
1838), Bavarian general ; led Bavarian contingent in 
Napoleon’s army until 1813 ; after Bavaria’s desertion 
headed contingent of allios. 

WREN, SIR CHRISTOPHER (1632-1723), Eng. 
architect ; was devoted as an Oxford student to mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chemistry, and anatomy. Arohi- 
tocturo came, however, to engage his chief interest, 
and he had his great opportunity when London 
was laid in mins by the nre of 1666. He was the 
architect of the new St. Paul’s Cathedral, and of some 
60 other churches to replace those destroyed. Many 
other notable structures, including Temple Bar (q.v.), 
wore of his design. 

WRENS (Troglodytidce), a family of minute Perching 
Birds, almost 300 in number. Although most abundant 
in S. America, several species occur in N. America, 
Europe, and Asia. The Common Wren (Troglodytes 
vulgaris) is British. 

WRESTLING, ancient and widespread sport, 
mentioned frequently in classical lit. ; prominent 
feature of Olympic games. Various stylos practised 
in Britain ; commonest is Lancashire style, Imown as 
caJtch-aa-caich-can; both shoulders on ground at (to 
same time constitute a throw ; in Cumberland mode 
the competitor who falls first loses ; in Cornish, two 
hips and a shoulder, or a hip and two shoulders, must bo 
on the ground simultaneously for a throw. The 
Japanese have a peculiar style of wrestling, Ju-jitsu 
(q.v.). 

WREXHAM (63® 2' N., 3® W.), town, Denbighshire, 
Wales; breweries, tanneries. Pop. (1911) 18,379. 

WRIGHT, THOMAS (1810-77), Eng. antiquary; 
helped to found Brit. Archesological Association, Percy 
Soc., Shakespeare Soc. ; voluminous writer. 

WRIST, the joint uniting the hand with the fore- 
arm. See Skeleton. 

WRIT, the legal instrument for enforcement of 
authority of a court of law, and the judicial process for 
summoning an offender. The commencement of every 
action in the High Court is by tho issue of a w. of 
summons, which may be issued in London or at 
District Registries, which are established in provincial 
towns to facilitate proceedings in cases which arise out- 
side the Metropolitan area, and they are under the direc- 
tion of the District Registrar. W’s are issued on the 
application of the plaintiff or his solicitor. In London 
the place of issue is the W. D^artment, at the central 
office of the Hi^h Court of Justice. The fee is 10s. 
The w. is issued m dupiioate, the duplicate being filed 
at the Court. The form of the w. is prescribe^ and 
on the hack of it there must be an endorsement, usually 
very brief, setting forth the ground of complaint, or the 
nature of relief which the plaintiff seeks. A true oopv 
of the w. of summons must bo served personally on each 
defendant at any hour of day or night, except on 
Sundays. The w. commands the defendant to ’ cause 
an appearance to be entered ’ within eight days, and 
must be obeyed either by the defendant or his solicitor. 
A w. of elegit is issued when land is taken to satisfy 
a judgment. A w. of sequestration is used to enforce 
the judgments of the Court of Chancery. A w. of 
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attachment requima the eheriff to arreat and lodge the 
defendant in gaol. 

WRITER’S CRAMPg see OniKP. 

WRITERS TO THE SIGNET, Soot, solioitora who 
prepare Grown writs ; formerly prepared all Btunmonses 
ana writs of the Supreme Court of Justice, 

WRITING, the earliest type of w. among primitive 
copies is pictorial. Those who are prevented by 
distance or time from communicating their ideas 
to others by word of mouth naturally resort to the 
use of symbolical pictures. Soon these pictorial 
symbols become conventional, and each word has its 
definite symbol. A great step is taken when an 
attempt is made to represent grammatical changes. 
New symbols are then invented to express syllables. 
Finally the symbols become phonetic, •‘.e. individual 
sounds are represented by individual letters. But 
while verbal and syllabic symbols are common achieve- 
ments among primitive peoples, the creation of the 
phonetic alphabet is a rare invention. The oldest 
known alphabet is the Semitic, dating from about 
1000 B.a, and from it most known alphabets arc 
derived. 


WROTHAM (61* 19' N., 0* 17' E.), town. Kent, 
England. Pop. (1911) 4169. 

WRY-NECK, Torticollis, is a deformity caused 
by an affection of the stemo-mastoid muscle, and may 
be acute, due to exposure to cold ; congenital, due to 
arrested development or to injury to the storno- 
mastoid muscle at birth — treated by massage, and, if 
necessary, division of the muscle ; or epaemodic, due to 
nervous derangement — treated by bromides and appli- 
cation of electricity. 

WUCHANG (30* 27' N., 114* 46' E.), city, on 
Yangtse-kiang, Hu-peb, China ; cotton mills. Pop. 
c. 66,000. 

WUCHOW (23® 30' N., Ill® 16' E.), treaty port, on 
Si-kiang, Kwang-Si, China. Pop. (1911) 69,000. 

WUHU (31® 20' N., 118® 30’ E.), troatjr port, on 
Yangtse-kiang, Ngan-hui, China ; exports rice. Pop. 
(1911) 122,000. 

WULFENITE, mineral consisting of lead molyb- 
date ; found in lead ore. 

WULFSTAN (d. 1023), bp. of Worcester, 1003- 
1016 ; abp. of York, 1003-23 ; various homilies bear 
his name. 

WULFSTAN, ST. (1012-76), bp. of Worcester, 
1062 ; last Anglo-Saxon bp. 

WUNDT, WILHELM MAX (1832- ), Gor. 

philosopher ; b. Nockarau ; studied med., and lectured 
at Heidelberg ; assistant prof. ( 1 864) ; prof, of Philosophy 
at Zurich (1874) and Leipzig (1876), whore ho founded 
an Institute of Experimental Psychology ; wrote on 
physiology, psychology, logic, and ethics. System der 
Philosophie (1899). 

WUNTHO (23® 66' N., 95® 45' E.), petty native 
state, Upper Burma ; came under Brit, administration, 
1891. Pop. 160,000. Capital, Wuntho. 

WUPPER (61® 13' N., 77® E.), river, Ehineland, 
Prussia ; joins Rhine below Cologne. 

WtlRTTEMBERG (47® 36' to 49® 36' N., 8® 16' 
to 10® 30' E.), kingdom, S. Germany; bounded 
N. by Baden and Bavaria, R by Bavaria, S. by 
Switzerland, W. by Baden ; area, 7634 sq. miles. 
Surface is generally undulating, reaching an extreme 
height of over 3780 ft. in Mt. Baiersbronn in the Black 
Forest region in W. ; drained by Danube, Neokar, 
and other streams ; large area forested. 

W. was raised to a duchy for Eberhard I. by the 
Emperor Maximilian, 1496 ; became an electorate, 
1803 ; and, having supported France against Austria, 
was raised to the rank of a kingdom by the Treaty of 
Pressburg, 1806. Constitution is a limited monarchy 
reigning sovereign, Wilhelm II. (1848- ), king 

since 1891 ; legislative power is vest^ in a Parliament 
of two chambers. W. is represented by four members 
in the Bundesrath and seventeen members in the 
Bieiobstag. Its military force, of about 24,600 men, 
forms the XIII. corps of German army. 


Clnef towns are Stuttgart (capital), Ulm, Heilbronn, 
Bsslingen. Chief industry is agriculture ; live stock 
is extensively raised; wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
turnips, and other crops cultivated ; minerals include 
salt, iron, limestone; manufactures textiles, paper, 
leather, hardware, tobacco, beer, spirits, firearms, 
gunpowder, etc. Exports cereals, live stock, timber, 
gunpowder, textiles, etc. 

Education is free and obligatory ; Tubingen is seat 
of a nniv. Religions arc Prot., R.C., Jevnsh. Pop. 
(1910) 2,437,674. 

WURTZ, CHARLES ADOLPHE (1817-84), Fr. 
chemist ; discovered phosphorus, oxychloride, and phos- 
phorous acid ; converted alkyl isocyanates into 
amines ; showed sodium action on alkyl halides ; 
prepared ethylene oxide and glycols ; explained con- 
stitution of glycerine; studied condensation of alde- 
hyde to aldol. 

WURZBURG (49® 47' N., 9® 66' E.), town, on Main, 
Bavaria, Germany ; dates from VII. cent. ; famous 
cathedral (XI. cent, onwards), Romanesque Church 
of St. Burkart, Neumiinster (XI. cent.) ; royal castle 
(1720-44), univ. (refounded, 1682), with celebrated 
medical school ; mathematical, surgical, and musical 
instruments, machinery, printing-presses, breweries, 
tobacco. Pop. (1910) 84,496. 

WURZEN (61® 22^ N., 12® 44' E.), town, on Mulde, 
Saxony ; manufactures machinery. Pop. 17,200. 

WYANDOTTE (42® 12' N., 83® 10' W.), city, on 
Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, U.S. A. ; shipyards ; 
manufactures salt, chemicals. Pop. (1910) 8287. 

WYANDOTTE CAVE, cave, 6 miles N.E. of 
Leavenworth, Crawford County, Indiana, U.S. A.; noted 
for its immense ohambers and its stalagmites and 
stalactites. 

WYATT, SIR THOMAS (1603-42), Eng. poet 
and diplomatist ; held court appointments under 
Henry VIII.; P.C., 1633; lover of Anne Boloyn; am- 
bassador to Charles V., 1637-39 ; imprisoned in Tower, 
but released, 1541. Author of ‘ Certain Psalmes ’ done 
into English metre, 1549, and many rondeaus and 
lyrics, pub. as Songes and Somites, 1667 ; introduced 
sonnet from Italy, and with Surrey (g.v.) reformed Eng. 
verse. 

WYATT, SIR THOMAS (d. 1564), Eng. rebel 
who led the national opposition to Queen Mary’s mar- 
riage ; advanced with troops as far as Ludgate Hill, but 
was forced to disband ; beheaded. 

WYCHERLEY, WILLIAM (c. 1640-1716), Eng. 
dramatist ; b. Clive ; od. Oxford, admitted to Inner 
Temple ; entered army, and may have seen service at 
sea against Dutch ; m. (secretly) Countess of Drog- 
heda ; lost court favour ; a friend of Pope and other 
literary lions of his day. W. is one of the leading 
Restoration dramatists ; a master of intrigue, but less 
brilliant and imaginative than Congreve. His best 
comedies are Love in a Wood (1671), The QenUeman 
Dancing- Master (1672), Plain DeoZer (1674) (adapted 
from Moli^re’s Le Misanthrope), and The Country Wife 
(1676). A collection of poems appeared, 1704 ; and 
posthumous works were pub., 1728. 

Edition by Ward (1893). 

WYCLIFFE, JOHN (c. 1320-84), Eng. Re- 
former; b. near Richmond, Yorkshire; fellow and 
master of Balliol Coll, Oxford. 1366-60; presented 
to the Crown living of Lutterworth, 1374 ; recognised 
as a popular preacher in London, and as the friend of 
John of Gaunt; hostile critio of Papacy in State 
matters ; pub. De civili dominio, in which he main- 
tained that Church should not meddle with temporal 
affairs, the clergy should not hold property, it was law- 
ful for the State to deprive unworthy clergy of property. 
W. was summoned to appear before the abp. of Cwter- 
boiT at St. Paul’s, 1377 ; John of Gaunt’s supporters 
broxo up the trial, and a riot ensued. Pope Gregory 
XI. condemned 18 ’conclusions’ from W.^s writSitts, 
1378. Meantime W. had been engaged (with Nicholas 
Hereford and John Purvey) on an Eng. translation of 
the Bible from the Lat. Vulgate, and in organising 
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a band of secular priests as itinerant preachers. In 
1379 ho pub. Dt offlcio regis, declaring tno king’s to be 
above the pope’s jurisdiction. Two years later in D$ 
ewhariatia he questioned doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. (For the Peasant Revolt in 1381 W. cannot be 
held responsible. His works were in Lat., and wore 
unknown to the peasant loaders, who, however, were 
hotly opposed to John of Gaunt, W.’s protector.) In 
1382 a court, called by the abp. of Canterbury, and 
consisting of bishops and theologians, condemned 10 
articles in W.’a works as heretical and 14 as erroneous, 
but W. was unmolested. He retired to Lutterworth, 
and d. there of a stroke while hearing Mass. His 
followers were few, and hia influence in England had 
ceased within a hundred vears. But in Bohemia John 
Hubs was a disciple, and made a national religion of 
W.’s doctrines. 

O. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe ; 
Gairdner, Lollardry and the Reformation, 

WYCOMBE, CuicppiNa OR High Wycombe 
(61* 38' N., 0® 46' W.), town, Buckinghamshire, 
England; manufactures chairs. Pop. (19U) 20,390. 

WYE (61* 67' N,, 2® 37' W.), river, England ; rises in 
Plinlimmon; joins estuary of Severn ; length, 130 miles. 

WYKEHAM, WILLIAM OF, see WlLLlAM OF 
Wykeham. 

WYLIE, ALEXANDER (1816-87), missionary in 
China and learned in Chinese lore. 

WYMONDHAM (62® 34' N., 1® 7' E.), town, 
Norfolk, England. 

WYNAAD, Wainad (11® 46' N., 76® E.), tableland 
of W. Ghats, Malabar, Madras, Brit. India; gold 
mines ; tea and coffee plantations. 

WYNTOUN, ANDREW OF (d. c. 1420), Scot, 
rhyming chronicler ; hia Orygynale Cronykle of Scot- 
land is of great value philologically. 

WYOMING (41® to 46' N., 104® 3' to 111® 3' W.), 
one of the N.W. centre states of the U.S. Bounded 
N. by Montana, B. by S. Dakota and Nebraska, S. 
by Colorado and Utali, W. by Utah, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana ; area, 97,914 sq. miles ; the surface on either 
side of the Rocky Mountains (main range, 12,200 to 
13,800 ft.) forms plateau of from 7000 to 8000 ft. 
above sea-level ; chief ranges are the Wind River, 
Teton, Salt River, Owl Creek, and Laramie Mountains, 
and among the highest peaks are Fremont Peak 
(13,790 ft.). Grand Teton (c. 13,700 ft.), Gannett Peak 
(13,770 ft.), and Chauvenot Peak (13,000 ft.) ; watered 


by Green, Snake, Yellowstone, Big Horn, Powder, 
N. Platte, and other streams. There are j^e forests 
among the hills, and in the N.W. is Yellowstone 
National Park {q.v.). The climate is temperate and 
healthy in the lower districts, more severe in the 
mountains. 

W. was not permanently settled by white men until 
the second half of the XIX. cent. ; the discovery of 
gold caused a great influx of population in 1867-68, 
and the country was organised as a territo^, 1869 ; 
admitted to Union as a state, 1890. Executive power 
is vested in a governor, assisted by various officers 
of state; legislative power is in hands of a Senate 
of 27 members and a House of Representatives of 
66 members, elected for four and two years respectively 
by popular vote. 

Chief towns are Cheyenne (capital), Laramie, 
Sheridan. Large area is covered with valuable timber ; 
there is excellent grazing land, and large numbers of 
cattle and sheep are raised. Mining is most important 
industry, minerals found including coal, gold, silver, 
copper, iron, tin, soda, limestone, salt, petroleum. 
Railway mileage about 1620. Education is free and 
obligatory. Principal religions are R.C., Mormon, 
Protestant Episcopal. Pop. (1910) 146,966. 

Raine, Wyoming (New York, 1909). 

WYOMING VALLEY (41® N., 104® W.), fertile 
valley, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. ; 20 
miles long and 3-4 miles wide ; traversed by the 
N. branch of the Susquehanna; contains anthracite 
coal deposits ; scene of Campbell’s ‘ Gertrude of 
Wyoming.* 

WYSE, SIR THOMAS (1791-1862), Irish states- 
man ; m. Lsetitia, dau. of Lucien Bonaparte ; worked 
for R.C. emancipation and other patriotic measures ; 
Brit, ambassador to Greece, 1849. 

WYTTENBACH, DANIEL ALBERT (1746-1 820), 
classical scholar ; b. Bern ; ed. Marburg, Gottingen, 
and Leiden. At Leiden ho foil under influence of 
Ruhnken ; app. prof, of* Greek at the CoU. of the Re- 
monstrants in Amsterdam, 1771; prof, of Philosophy 
at the Athonecum, 1779 ; succ. Ruhnken at Leiden, 
1799. His wife, who survived him, wrote several books, 
and in 1827 was given the degree of Doctor in Philosophy 
at Marburg. W.’s chief works include an edition of 
Plutarch’s Moralia (pub. Oxford), Life of David 
Ruhnken (in Lat ), an edition of Plato’s Pheedo. Mahne, 
Life (1823). 
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"V 24th letter of alphabet ; descended from Semitic 
Samech througli Gk. xi ; pronounced ka, but 2 
when initial consonant, o-g. Xenophon. 

XANTHI, Eskije (41® 12' N., 24® 63' E.). town, 
on Eskije, vilayet Adrianople, European Turkey ; 
noted for tobacco. Pop. c. 13,600. 

XANTHIG ACID (CaH.O.CS.SH), heavy organic 
acid, decomposing at 26® C. ; the cupric salt is yellow, 
whence name (Ok. xanthoa, yellow). 

XANTHINE, Xanthin ( 05114 X 403 ), is an organic 
substance found in muscle, the liver and pancreas, and 
in urine ; oxidises to urea when treated with HCl 
or KClOg; when oxised with chromic acid it gives 
Xanthone (CijHaOj), — white crystalline needles; M.P. 
174® C. ; B.P. 360® C., — which is the parent of several 
dyestuffs. 

XANTHIPPE, wife of Socrates ; traditionally 
notorious as a virago. 

XANTHOXYLUM, genus of trees and shrubs, 
order Rutacess; species is Prickly Ash or Toothache 
Tree (X. fraxineum). 

XANTHUS (36® 20' N., 29® 26' E.), ancient city, 
on Xanthus, Lycia, Asia Minor ; besieged and destroyed 
by the Persians imder Harpagus, c. 646 b.o., and by the 
Romans under Brutus, 43 b.c. 

XAVIER, FRANCIS (1600-62), Catholic saint, 
of Span, birth ; ed. Paris ; became friend of St. 
Ignatius Loyola; set sail for India, 1540; preached 
at Goa, Travancore, Ceylon, Malay Archipelago, Japan, 
Malacca, Singapore; d. of fever on St. John Island; 
canonised, 1621; miracles were attributed to him; in 
person he was short and fair, and like other mystics was 
very practical ; of undoubted power of evangelisation. 

XENARTHRA, a sub-order of the Edentates {q.v.). 

XENIA (39® 40' N., 83® 62' W.), city, capital, Greene 
County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; seat of Xenia Theological 
Seminary ; manufactures cordage, twine. Pop. (1910) 
8706. 

XENOCRATES OF CHALCEDON (396-314 B.C.), 
Gk. philosopher ; disciple of Plato, on whose death 


he accompanied Aristotle to the court of Hermeias 
of Atarneus and Assus ; returning to Athens, he suco. 
Speusippus as head of the Academy, 

XENOPHANES OF COLOPHON (Q. VI. cent. 
B.O.), a satiric poet who attacked the anthropo- 
morphism of popular religion ; sometimes, but without 
sufficient reason, regarded as the founder of the Eleatic 
school (g.v.). 

XENOPHON (c. 430-366 B.o.), Gk. historian ; joined 
Qk. mercenaries, who followed Cyrus against Persia. 
Cyrus was slain and Xenophon led the ‘ Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand ’ through Armenia to the Black Sea ; 
subsequently attached himself to Agesilaus, kin^ of 
Sparta. Late in life wrote his masterpieces — mcnnly 
reminiscences : the AnabasiSf a narrative of the 
retreat of the 10,000; the Memorabilia, reminiscences 
and memorials of Socrates — whom he revered ; 
Ageailaus, a memoir ; and Helleniea, which covers 
49 years of Gk. history. 

XENOPHYOPHORA, see under RmzoFODA. 

XERES, see JebAz de la Frontera. 

XERXES I. (c. 519-466 B.C.), king of Persia (486); 
led the great expedition against Greece, which was 
withstood at Thcrmopylaj by the immortal 300. The 
Persian fleet was destroyed at Salamis, and he retired 
after destroying Athens ; murdered by Artabanus, he 
was suco. by his s., X. II. 

XIMENES DE CISNEROS, FRANCISCO, 

JrMBNES (1436-1617), Span. (Castilian) ecclesiastic 
and statesman ; chaplain to Cardinal Mendoza, 1480 ; 
became Franciscan monk, 1483 ; famous for austerities ; 
confessor to Queen Isabella, 1492 ; provineial of 
Franciscan order, 1494 ; reformed monastic system ; 
abp. of Toledo, 1495 ; regent, 1606 ; cardinal, 1607 ; 
subsequently inquisitor-gen. ; led expedition to N. 
Africa, captured Oran, 1609 ; regent 01 Castile, 1616 ; 
dismissed by Charles V., 1617. 

XIPHOSURA, see Arachnida, Kinq-Cbab. 

X-RAYS, see ROntqen Rays. 

XYLOCOPA, see Carpenter Bees. 
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Y 26th letter of alphabet ; derived from Gk. upsiton; 

9 in M.E. g and y were confused, hence use of y 
ns consonant in yard (O.E. gtard). 

YABLONOl (63® N., 116® E.), range of mountains, 
E. Siberia, extending from Urge, N.E. to Chita; 
highest point. Mount Sokhondo, 8040 ft. 

YACHOW-PU (29® 58' N., 102® 65' E.), town, on 
Ya, Szo-ohuon, Giina ; tea. Pop. 38,000. 

TAGHTINO, cruising or racing in boat built for 
pleasure ; first known yacht was built for Queen 
Elizabeth (1688) at Cowes; first race on record was 
between Charles II. 's yacht and the Duke of York*8 
(1062); fost club founded was OorA Harbour Water 
Club (1720), existing still as the Royal Cork Yacht Club 
The Yacht Club was founded at Cowes, 1812, and 
became the Royal Yacht Squadron, 1820. There 
are now nearly 60 yacht clubs in Great Britain, and 
the sport has spread to France, U.S.A., Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, and other countries. In 1844 the 
Now York Yacht Club was formed, which has remained 
the leading Araer. club. The type of boat used as 
a racer has gradually changed, especially since 1860 ; 
the schooner has given place to the cutter both for 
racing and cruising. I^e chief European racing 
centres are Cowes, Kiel, the Clyde, Nice, Ostende, 
and San Sebastian. The chief international race is 
for tbs America Cup, won in 1861 by the America. 
Repeated unsuccessful attempts have been made 
since to bring back the cup to Britain, notably by 
Lord Dunraven (1893-94-96) and Sir Thomas Lipton 
(1899, 1001-3). The latter’s challenge has again been 
accepted by America, 1913. 

Steam has largely displaced sails for large cruising 
yachts, or has been added as an auxiliary. 

Latterly, motor boats of considerable size have 
come into favour for cruising, []and for some years past 
Monte Carlo has been famous for its motor -boat races. 
Yachting has produced a large literature both of 
books and treatises, and of periodicals, the leading 
ones being Yachting, Le Yacht; see also the annual 
Lloyd’s Yacht Register and The Yacht- Racing Calendar. 
YAK, see Ox Geoup. 

YAKUB KHAN, see ApaHAKiSTiur. 

YAKU-SHIMA (30® 20' N,, 130® 80' E.), island of 
Japan, S. of Kiushiu. 

YAKUTSK (64® to 72® 30' N., 104® to 170® 
E.), province, Siberia; area, 1,620,263 so. miles; 
bounded N. by Arctic Ocean, W. by Yeniseisk, 
Irkutsk, S. by Transbaikalia, Amur, E. by Primor- 
skaya. Surface level in N., mountainous in S. ; 
drained by Lena and its affluents, Yana, Indighirka, 
Kolyma ; produces rye, barley ; cattle raised ; 
exports furs, walrus-teeth ; minerals include gold, 
salt, iron. Pop. (1910) 316,6(X). Capital, Yakutsk 
(61® 68' N., 129® 44' E.), near Lena; furs. Pop. 7600. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.8.A. ; founded 1701 ; named after Elibu Yale, a 
Boston benefactor, in 1718 ; third oldest univ. in U.S.A. 
Calvinistic theology was the doctrinal basis of teaching ; 
half the corporation is stiU clerical, and daily attend- 
ance at prayers is obli^tory. The second professorship 
of Mathis and Natural Philosophy was established, 1770, 
Medical School, 1813, Modem History, 1847, Law 
School, 1843. There are now 4 chief departments : arts, 
theology, med., and law. Degrees were thrown open to 
women, 1892. The arts and medical course each take 
4 years, divinity and law, 3 years. There are also 
schools of forestry (2 years) and science (6 years, i 
for engineering). The number of tutors, lecturers, etc,, 
is 496, and there are 3000 students. I 


YALTA (44* 28' N., 34® 7' B.), seaport, resoit, 
Taurida, Russia. Pop. 15,100. 

YALU (40® 23' N., 126® B.), river, forming 
boundary between Korea and Manchuria. For Battles 
of Y., see Japan (Russo-Japanese War) and China 
(History). 

YAM, tuberous root of species of Dioscorea, used as 
food in tropics. 

YAMBOLI (42® 29' N., 26® 38' B.), town, on Tunja, 
Bulgaria; agricultural district. P(m. (1910) 16,966. 

YAMETHIN (20® 27' N., 96® 9' E.), district. Upper 
Burma. Pop. 246,000. Capital, Yamethln. Pop. 9200. 

YANAON, Yanam (16® 44' N., 82® 16' E.), Fr. 
settlement, Godavari, Madras, India ; area, 6 sq. miles. 
Pop. 6200. 

YANCEY, WILLIAM LOWNDES (1814-63), 
Amer. barrister, newspaper editor, and member of 
Congress; active supporter of secession policy in S. 
States ; sent as commissioner to Europe, 1861-62, 
to obtain recognition of Confederate States; sat in 
Confederate Senate, Richmond. 

YANG-CHOW-FU (32® 26' N., 119® 22' E.), city, 
on Grand Canal, Kiang-su, China. Pop. c. 100,0()0. 

YANGTSE-KIANG (31® 16' N., 121® 46' E.), 
largest river of China and chief commercial highway 
of the country ; rises in the mountains of Tibet ; 
traverses all the central provinces of China, and after a 
tortuous course of 3200 miles enters the Yellow Sea 
above Shanghai ; receives numerous tributaries ; 
oommunicates by the Grand Canal with Hoaug-ho 
River ; navigable to 1-chang. 

YANINA, see Janina. 

YANKEE, supposed corruption of word * English * 
by N. Amer. Indians ; term applied to New Englanders 
during War of Amer. Independence ; now slang for 
native of U.S.A. 

YANKTON (42® 67' N., 97® 20' W.), city, on 
•ouri, Yankton County, S. Dakota, U.S.A. ; grain- 
elevators ; seat of Yankton Coll. Pop. (1910) 3787. 

YAPOCK, see under Marsupials. 

YARD, see Weights and Mbasurbs. 

YARKAND (38® 24' N., 77® 22' E.), town, on Yar- 
kand Darya, Cffln. Turkestan ; rich oasis ; important 
trade centre ; manufactures leather. Pop. c. 96,000. 

YARMOUTH.— (1) Grbat YARMOUTH (52® 36' N., 
1® 44' E.), port, on Yare, Norfolk, England ; has 
fine parish church ; neat centre of herring and deep- 
sea fishing ; noted for Y. bloaters. Y. Roads is a 
large anchorage off the port, protected by sandbanks. 
Pop. (1911) 55,808. (2) (60® 42' N., 1® 29' W.) smaU 
seaport, on Solent, Isle of Wight, England. (3) 
(43® 49' N., 66® 6' W.) seaport, port of entry, Yarmouth 
County, Nova Scotia, Canada. Pop. 6600. 

YARN, fibrous matter made into tnread for weaving, 
by process of cleaning, bleaching, spinning into 
* haiis,* and finally by dehydrating ; warp y. stronger 
and more elastic than weft y. ; best .cotton yam 
weighs 1 lb. for every 688,000 yds, of thread ; ordinary, 
260,000 yds. per lb. ; fine linen thread weighs 1 lb. 
for 180,000 yds. ; ordinary, 60,000 yds. per lb. ; woollen 
thread is much heavier. 

YAROSLAVL (68® N., 39® E.), government, 
central Russia; consists of a broad depression tra- 
versed by Volga; much occupied by marshes and 
forests; soil not very fertile; flax widely grown; 
manufactures cotton, linen, flour, tobacco. Pop. 
(1910) 1,218,300. Capital, YaroaUvl (60® 36' N., 
40® 12' E.), at junction of Volga and Kotorost ; ootton- 
milk. Pop. (1910) 81,100. 

YARRELL, WILLIAM (1784-1866), Brit, natural- 
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ist $ b. Iiondon ; entered business as newspaper agent ; 
wrote Hittory of Britiah Fiahea ^836), Hiatory of 
Britiah Birda ; famous as angler and shot. 

YARROW (66® 33' N., 3® 3' W.), stream, Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland ; issues from St. Mary’s Loch and joins 
Ettriok near Selkirk. 

YAS8T, see Jassy. 

TATES, EDMUND (1831-94), Eng. novelist and 
journalist ; founder of The World. 

TATSAUK, Lawksawk (21° 15' N., 96® 60' E.), 
Shan State, Burma. Pop. c. 27,800. Capital, Yatsauk 

(Lawksawk). 

TATUNG (28® N., 88® 40' E.), trade-market, on 
Sikkim frontier, Tibet. 

TAUCO (18° N., 66® 60' W.), citv, Porto Rico ; 
coffee and tobacco region. Pop. 28,000. 

YAWS, contagious tropical disease, characterised 
by a granulomatous eruption, running a very chronic 
course and caused by a micro-organism, Bpirochoata 
pertenuia ; the first symptoms are fever, digestive 
disturbances, and pains, then the eruption appears 
in the form of papules, which grow and burst through 
the surface of we skin, having a raspberry appearance 
and a white slough around thorn, the eruption appear- 
ing in successive crops ; the treatment is isolation of 
atient, antiseptic dressings on eruption, hot baths to 
ring eruption out, and potassium iodide, arsenic, or 
iron internally. 

YEADON (63® 62' N., 1° 41' W.), town, Yorkshire ; 
wool. Pop. (1911)7442. 

YEAR, see Calkndae, Cheonoloqy. 

YEAST, see Brewing. 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (1805- ), Irish 

author ; s. of artist ; b. Dublin. Ho is one of the 
leaders of the * Celtic * movement, and has established 
an Irish literary theatre. 

YEGLA (38® 36' N., 1® 6' W.), town, Murcia, Spain. 
Pop. 20,000. 

YEDO, Tokyo (q.v.). 

YEISK (46® 38' N„ 38® 18' E.), town, on Sea of 
Azov, Kuban, Russia ; exports grain, flax. Pop. 
(1910) 46,310. 

YELL, see Shetland Islands. 

YELLOW FEVER, acute specific disease occurring 
in tropical climates and sometimes in seaports, 
characterised by fever, jaundice, gastro-intestinal 
diatorbanoes, and a state of prostration ; caused by 
a specific micro-organism, conveyed by a mosquito, 
while unhealthy conditions predispose to the disease. 
The incubation period is short and the onset usually 
sudden, the temperature rising and remaining elevated 
for three or four days ; albumen is present in urine ; 
jaundice and vomiting, both of which may be very 
severe, come on soon ; symptoms usually begin to 
diminish about 4th day, and recovery takes place in 2 or 
3 weeks, but patient may become prostrated, symptoms 
increase in severity, and death ensues. Treatment con- 
sists in first olearmg the bowels with a laxative, and 
then administering salines ; a light fluid diet is given, 
milk and water only, at first ; ice is given for the vomit- 
ing, and stimulant^ e.g. brandy diluted with water, may 
be necessary ; a serum which kills the micro-organisms 
must be given in early stages of the disease to have 
successful results. 

YELLOW RACES, see Races oe Mankind. 

YELLOW RIVER, see Hoano-Ho. 

YELLOW-HAMMER, sec EMBSRiziDiE. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK (c. 44® 35' 
N., 110® 30' W.), in N.W. comer of Wyoming, a 
wonderful region of cations, cataracts, hot springs, 
geysers, and mud volcanoes ; Yellowstone River passes 
through Grand Canon, and near it towards S. of park 
stands a calcareous mass of terraces with many- 
ooloured rooks, known as White Mountain. Geysers 
are ^est in world, and are most remarkable feature 
of district. Most of area is thickly forested. Region 
was set apart as a national park by Congress, 1872, 
and a body of cavalry is employed to prevent destruc- 
tion of forests and wild animals ; result is that many 
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Slides of animals which have elsowhei'o been exter- 
minated have found refuge here. 

YEMEN (12® 30' to 17® 30' N., 42® 30' to 46® B.), 
S.W. province, Arabia, Asiatic Turkey; area, 73,800 
sq. miles ; borders on Red Sea. Surface is generally 
mountainous, with low plains along Red Sea coast ; 
chief towns are Mocha, Sana, Damar, Hodeida. Live 
stock raised ; produces coffee, lias been nominally 
subject to the Porte since 1872. Pop. c. 750,000. 

YENIKALE, see Kerch. 

YENIPAZAR, see No vj bazar. 

! YENISEI (67® N., 87° E.), river, Siberia; rises in 
N.W* part of Mongolia and iiows generally N., to 
Arotio Ocean ; length, 3000 miles. 

YENISEISK (62® to 77® N., 79® to 116® E.), 
government, Siberia, lying between Arctio Ocean and 
I Mongolia; area, 981,607 sq. miles. Surface is level or 
undulating in N., mountainous in S. ; watered by Ob, 

I YeDisei. and other streams ; largo area covered with 
dense forests ; has gold and silver mines ; produces 
cereals Pop. (1910) 859,100. Capital, Yez&lselek 
(58® 27' N., 92® 16' E.), on Yenisei ; gold-mining centre. 
Pop. 12,600. 

YEOLA (20® 4' N., 74® 31' E.), town, Nasik, Bom- 
bay, Brit. India ; cotton manufactures. Pop. 17,200. 

YEOMAN, a freeholder, but sometimes fr^ or 
ouitomary tenant ; estimated at 35,474 in Domesday 
Book ; diminished in XVI. and again in XVIII. cent, 
when enclosures and large holdings squeezed out the 
small proprietor. 

YEOMANRY, IMPERIAL, Brit, volunteer cavalry 
force now part of Territorials ; each regiment hss 
4 squadrons and a machine-gun section. See Army, 
Volunteers. 

YEOMEN OP THE GUARD.— A candidate for 
appointment must have served in the army as a warrant- 
officer or N.C.O. not under the rank of sergeant ; he 
must be of exemplary character, under 60 years of age, 
not less than 6 ft. 10 in. in height, and in possession of 
at least one medal for liold service. On state occasions 
the Yeomen of the Guard, dressed in the uniform 
of Henry VIII. ’s time, form part of the royal pro- 
cession. Permanent employment is afforded to many 
of the Yeomen at the Tower of London, where thev act 
as guides to visitors; are popularly known as ‘The 
Beefeaters.* 

YEOTMAL (20® 23' N., 78® 11' E.), town, Berar, 
India. Pop. 12,000; (district) 600,000. 

YEOVIL (50® 67' N., 2® 37' W.), town, on Yeo, 
Somersetshire, England ; manufactures gloves. Pop. 
(1911) 13,760. 

YETHOLM (56® 33' N., 2® 16' W.), village, on 
Bowmont Water, Roxburghshire, Scotland ; head- 
quarters of a tribe of gipsies. 

YEW {Taxua baccaia)^ a coniferous tree with poison- 
ous evergreen foliage ; female flower on fortiUsation 
produces a hard seed surrounded by a rod, succulent 
aril; timber of considerable value and formerly used 
for bows; attains great ago; common in church- 
yards. 

YEZD (32* 5' N., 64® 46' E.), city, capital, pro- 
vince Yezd, Persia; on several important caravan 
routes ; manufactures silk, cotton. Pop. c. 65,000. 

YEZO, Ezo, Hokkaido (41* 30' to 46® 30' N., 139® 
60' to 146® 8' E.), onq of main islands of Jap. entire, 
lying between Sakhalin and Hondo ; area, 3^299 
sq. miles ; surface generally mountainous, reaching 
extreme height of c. 8200 ft. in Tokachi-Dake, in N. 
Has some active volcanoes ; covered with thick 
forests; chief towns, Hakodate, Otaru. Produces ooal, 
gold; game abundant. Administered by governor. 
Pop. 1,160,000. 

YIDDISH, see Hebrew Language. 

YO-CHOW-FU (29® 28' N., 113® E.), city, on 
Yangtse-kiang, Hu-nan, China. Pop. r. 21,000. 

YOKOHAMA (36® 30' N., 139® 36' E.), treaty-port, 
on Tokyo Bay, £. coast of Hondo, Japan ; large t^e. 
Pop. 395,000. 

YOKOSUKA, Yokosha (35® 10' N., 139® 40' E.), 
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seaport, naval station, on Hondo, Japan ; shipbuilding 
yai^ arsenals, dockyards. Pop. 76,000. 

TOLA (9* 10' N., 12* IT E.), province, Brit. Nigeria 
Protectorate ; fertile ; watered by Benue. Pop. c. 
320,000. Capital, Yola. 

TONOE, CHARLOTTE MART (1823-1001), 
Eng. novelist; popular works art Heir of Redclifftf 
Daisy Chain, 

TONKERS (40* 69' N., 73* 64' W.), city, on Hudson. 
Weitohestor County, New York, U.S.A. ; residential 
suburb of New York ; carpets, sugar, hats. Pop. 
(1910) 79,803. 

TONNE (47* 60' N., 3* 30' E.), department, France, 
formed from parts of ancient Burgundy, Champa^e, 
and Gitinais ; hilly and undulating ; forests in N. ; 
chief river the Yonne ; very fertile, producing cereals, 
wine. Pop. (1911) 303,889. Capital, Auxerro. 

TORCH VON WARTENBURG, COUNT, Hans 
Datip Ludwio (1759-1830), Pruss. soldier; broke 
alliance with France, and withdrew the Pruss. army from 
invasion of Russia, 1812 ; conspicuous in the campaigns 
against France, 1813-14, notably at Dannokow, Baut- 
zen, Wartenburg, and Leipzig ; retired after Waterloo. 

TOREDALE SERIES, part of Lower Carboniferous 
rocks of N. England ; typically developed in Yoredale, 
Yorkshire. 

TORE.— (1) (63* 58' N., 1* 4' W.) county town, W. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England, standing at junction of 
Foss and Ouse ; still has its old walls and several old 
gates ; abp.’s see ; fine cathedral dating in part 
from XII. cent., and has some mediieval stained 
glass in the east window ; several other interesting 
old ohurchos, and ruins remain of Benedictine monas- 
tery; archiepiscopal palace is at Bishopthorpe, 3 
miles to S. Y. is important railway and agricultural 
centre ; manufactures flour, beer, hardware. In 
Rom. times Y. (Moracum) was capital of the N., a 
position it continued to hold in Middle Ages ; during 
Civil War of XVII, cent, it was besieged by Round- 
heads, to whom it eventually surrendered in 1644. 
Pop. (1911) 82,297. (2) (39* 64' N., 70® 49' W.) city, 
capital, York County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; manu- 
factures agricultural implements, cars. Pop. (1910) 
44,760. (3) (40* 60' N,. 97® 38' W.) city, capital, 
York County, Nebraska, U.S.A. ; manufactures flour, 
foundry products. Pop. (1910) 0235, (4) (43® N., 
70® 40^^ w.) town, summer resort, on Atlantic coast, 
York County, Maine, U.S.A. 

TORK,DUKEDOM OF.— Edmund, 6th s. of Edward 
in. was or. Duke of Y. in 1386, and his s. Edward succ. 
to ths title. Richard, the s. of Edward's younger bro. 
Richard, on Edward's death at Aginoourt succ., and as 
be was the nephew of Edmund Mortimer, great-grandson 
of Lionel, Duke of Clarence (3rd s. of Edward III.), 
he inherit^ a nearer title to the throne than Henry VI. 
(^eat-grandson of the 4th s. of Edward III.). His 
claim, in a period of misgovemment, gave rise to the 
Wars of thb Roses, and Richard fell at Wakefield, 
1460. The House of York began in him, and the 
York Dtkasty in his s. Edward IV., the dynasty 
becoming merged in the House of Tddob by the 
marriage of Henry VII. with Edward's daughter. 

TORK, EDWARD, DUKE OP (c. 1373-1416), eld. 
8. of Edmund, Duke of York ; chief adviser of Richard IL 
and was implicated in the murder of Gloucester; 
involved in several plots during the reign of Henry IV. 
and was killed at Aginoourt. 

TORK, FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, DUKE OP 
(1763-1827), second s. of George III. ; cr. Duke of 
York and Albany and Earl of Ulster, 1784 ; m. Princess 
Frederica of Prussia, 1791 ; became oommander-in- 
chief, 1798. 

TORK, RICHARD, DUKE OF (1411-60), claimant 
to Eng. throne. His first important command was as 
lieutenant-general of Franco and Normandy, but he 
resided command as the home-support did not 
fur&er his efforts (1437) ; took up the command for a 
second time, 1441, but with the same result. By the 
death of Humphrey of Gloucester, Y. became heir- 


apparent, and in 1460 assorted his claims by arms, but 
was reconciled to the king. At the birth of a prince 
of Wales, Y. became protector ; followed up his 
victories at St. Albans, etc., with moderation, bat he 
hod to reassert his position with foroe until he was 
proclaimed heir-apparent (1460). He was, however, 
finally surprised at Wakefield by the Lancastrians and 
slain. 

YORKE, CHARLES (1722-70), Eng. lawyer; 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and K.C., 1764; M.P., 1747 ; 
Attorney -Gen., 1762 ; resigned, 1763; left Pitt for 
Rockingham Whigs, and again Attomey-Qen., 1766-67 ; 
Chancellor, 1770. 

YORKSHIRE (63® 18' to 54® 40' N., 0* 10' E. to 2® 
39' W.), largest county of England ; bounded N.W. 
by Westmoreland, N. by Durham, E. by North Sea, 
S. by Lincoln, Notts, and Derbyshire, S.W. by 
Cheshire, W. by Lancashire ; area, 6067 sq. miles. 
Surface undulates upwards from coast to extensive 
stretches of moorland stretching westward to the 
Pennine Chain, which has here an extreme height of 
nearly 2600 ft. ; tbe centre of the county is a plain 
known as the Vale of York ; drained by the Hull, 
Derwent, Swale, Ure, Nidd, Yorkshire Ouse, Wharfe, 
and Aire (all of which belong to the basin of the Ouse 
itself), and by the Don, both Ouse and Don entering 
Humber estuary ; in N. a small portion drains to 
Tecs, and along N.E. some small streams flow direct 
to sea. County is divided into three Ridings (from 
O.E. thridding^ 'third part'); in E. Riding the in- 
dustries are mainly centred about Hull ; in N. Rid- 
ing there is coal, iron, salt, lead, barytes ; and W. 
Riding has a largo coal-field, with manufactures of 
woollens, linen, cutlery, hardware, as well as iron- 
smelting. Agriculture is carried on, especially in E. 
Riding ; chief crops are oats, barley, and wheat ; 
horses, cattle, and sheep are raised. Chief towns are 
York (capital), Leeds, Sheifield, Bradford, Hudders- 
field ; chief ports, Hull, Whitby, Middlesborough, 
Scarborough. Y. was contjuered by Romans in I. 
cent. ; suffered from Dan. invasions in IX. and XL 
cent's, and at hands of Normans at the Conquest; 
was scene of various battles in Wars of the Roses and 
Civil War of XVII. cent. Has many remains of re- 
ligious houses. Pop. (1911) 2,064,729. 

YORKTOWN (37® 8' N., 76® 37' W.), town, on 
York River, capital, York County, Vir^nia, U.S.A. ; 
scene of surrender of Cornwallis to Washmgton, 1871. 

TORUH ALAND (6* 20' to 9® N., 2® to 6® E.), region, 
S. Nigeria, W. Africa ; comprises the old kingdoms of 
Itschm and Ife ; area, c. 70,000 sq. miles ; produces 

E alm oil, ivory, cotton, shea butter ; chief port is 
lUgos, whence a railway runs to Jebba in N. Nigeria. 
Natives are negroes of low stature. Pop. c. 2,000,000. 

TOSEMITE (37® N., 118® W.), valley, in W. slope 
of Sierra Nevada Mountains, California, U.S.A. ; 
length, 6 miles, width, i-1 mile ; enclosed bv walls 
of rock rising 3000-6000 ft. ; traversed by Merced ; 
magnificent scenery ; discovered, 1861 ; granted as a 
State park, 1864. 

TOUGH AL (61® 67' N., 7® 61' W.), se^ort, water- 
ing-place, on Blaokwater, County Cork, Ireland ; ex- 
ports corn ; fisheries. Pop. 6360. 

YOUNG, ARTHUR (1741-1820), Eng. agricultural 
writer. In actual practice his experiments were very 
unsuocossful, but through his writings agriUhlture was 
raised to the level of a soienoe. IBs more notable 
works are A Six Months* Tour through ths North of 
England and The Fanner* s Calendar, Ho was editor of 
The AiinaU of Agriculture, 

YOUNG, BRIGHAM (1801-77), see under Mob- 

MONS. 

YOUNG, EDWARD (1683-1766), Eng. poet; b. Up- 
ham, Hampshire. His ^st poem of congruence was 
an Epistle to George Grandville, which is saturated 
with nis oharacterisuo flattery. In 1719 his bombastio 
tragedy, Bwiris, was produced at Drury Lane, and at 
this period he was financed by the dissolute Marquis of 
Wharton. In 1721 his tragedy, The Revenge, was pro- 
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dao«d» with suooms. His SaUr^s were much more 
■Tiooessful. But it is as the author of Night Thoughts 
that he is now remembored. 

YOUNG, JAMES (1811-83), Soot, industrial 
chemist ; produced oil from bitumen and shale. 

YOUNG, THOMAS (1773-1829), Eng. physician 
and phvBioist ; disooverod interference of hgnt ; con> 
tributed much to undulatory theory and theory of 
colour perception. 

YOXTNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
(Y.M.C.A.), founded in London, 1844, by Sir George 
Williams ; membership about 600,000 ; its members 
hare to be orthodox Christians and of good char- 
acter. 

YOUNGSTOWN (41* V N., 80* 42' W.), city, on 
Mahoning, Mahoning County, Ohio, U.S.A. ; iron and 
steel manufactures. Pop. (1910) 79,066. 

YPRES (40* 60' N.. 2^ 63' E.), town, on Yperite, W. 
Flanders, Belgium ; cathedral ; manufactures linen, 
lace. Pop. 16,900. 

YPSILANTI (42* 16' N., 83* 40' W.), city, on 
Huron, Washtenaw County, Michigan, U.S.A. ; scat 
of State normal coll. ; manufactures paper. Pop. 
(1911) 6230. 

YPSILANTI, ALEXANDER, Hypsilanti (1726- 
1806), a Phanariot Greek, hospodar of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, was executed at Constantinople. His s. 
Constantine, and grandson Albxandbb, were actively 
anti-Turkish, and the latter proclaimed independence 
of Greece, 1821, but d. in exile at Vienna. Demetbius 
(1793-1832) commanded the Gk. army, 1828-30. 

YSAiTE, EUGENE (1868- ), Belg. violinist; 

app. prof., Brussels Conservatorium, 1890 ; the greatest 
violinist in the world. 

YSTAD (66* 25' N., 13* 44' E.), seaport, on Baltic, 
l&n of Malmohus, Sweden. Pop. ( 19 1 1 )► 1 1 ,459. 

YSTRADYFODWG, Rhondda {ov.). 

YTTERBIUM, NEOYTTEBniUM (Yb= 172*0), a rare 
earth metal 

YTTRIUM (Ytss89*0), rare earth metal ; oxide 
YtaOi, fractionated into different components by 
Crookes. 

YUCATAN (17* 30' to 21* 40' N., 87* to 92* 30' W.), 
peninsula, Mexico, Central America ; area, c. 53,290 sq. 
miles ; surface generally flat, with Sierra de Y. crossing 
centre; few rivers; produces maize, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
sisal hemp, sugar cane ; has One forests, with mahogany 
and other valuable trees ; capital, Merida. Y. was 
formerly a state, and is now divided into the two states 


of Y. and Campeaohy. Pop. (1910) 339,613; Cam- 
peachy, 86,706. 

YUCCA, a tree-like liliaceous plant growing in the 
drier parts of Mexico and Central America. 

YUCHI, Yub-chj, YuBH'CniH, a nomadic, warlike 
Asiatic tribe ; called also Indo-Scvthians ; oon- 
quored Baotria in II. cent. B.a ; a confederacy of five 
tribes, including the Kushans; annexed N. India 
c. A.D. 160, but were subsequently driven back ; found 
in Afghanistan, A.P. 430. Much of their history is 
conjecture. 

YUKON.— (1) (63* N., 136* W.) territory, Canada, 
N. of Brit. Columbia ; created a district when the ex- 
tensive gold deposits were discovered in the valley 
of Klondike ( 9 . v.) ; more or less mountainous ; drainea 
by Yukon. Capital Dawson City. Pop. (1911) 8612. 
(2) (65* N., 140® W.J river, Alaska ; formed by 
the union of Lewes and Pelly at Fort Selkirk ; flows 
N.W., then S.W. ; empties by delta into Bering Sea ; 
receives Stewart, M'Quoston, Indian, and Klondike; 
length, 1600 miles. 

YULE, old name for Christmas (7.V.). 

YULE, SIR HENRY (1820-89), Brit. Orientalist; 
see. to Indian Public Works Department, 1868-62 ; 
works include Book of Ser Marco Polo, Hobaon-Jobeon, 
an Anglo-Indian Qlossary. 

YUN-NAN (21* 40' N., 101* E.), province, S.W. 
extremity, China ; central part consists of a lofty 
plateau sloping towards S.E. and studded with lakes ; 
very mountainous in N. and W. ; traversed bv 
Yang-tse-kiang, Mekong, Salwin, and Songkoi; rich 
mineral resources (copper, tin, coal, etc.); agricultural 
products include rice, maize ; manufactures iron and 
steel textiles. Pop. c. 12,100.000. Oipital Yun-nan Fu. 

YUN-NAN FU (26* 2' N., 102* 46' E.), walled city, 
capital Yun-nan, China; active commerce. Pop. 
c. 60,000. 

YURIEV (formerly Dorpat) ( 68 * 17' N., 26* 47' B.), 
town, Livonia, Russia ; seat of a univ. (1632). Pop. 
(1910) 43,940. 

YUZGAT, Yozgad (39* 60' N., 35* E.), town, 
vilayet Angora, Asia Minor ; noted for its horses. 
Pop. c. 16,000. 

YVERDON (46* 46' N., 6 * 38' E.), town, Vaud, 
Switzerland ; has old castle used by Festalom (g.v.) 
as school ; sulphur baths. Pop. 8630. 

YVETOT (49* 37' N., 0* 46' E.), town, Seinc- 
Inf^rieuro, Franco ; manuiaoturos cotton goods ; 
formerly seat of a petty monarchy. Pop. 6300. 
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^ last letter of Eng. alphabet, corresponding to the 
Gk. zeia and the Semitic Zayin. It occurs very 
seldom in English, except in words of Gk. or Hebrew 
origin. 

ZAAIfDAM, Saaedam (62® 26' N., 4® 49' E), town, 
on Zaan, N. Holland, Netherlands ; mper-works ; 
noted for numerous windmills. Pop. (1911) 25,306. 

ZABERN, Savebnu (48® 45' N., 7* 40' E.) (Rom. 
Tres Tahtmae), town, Alsace-Lorraine, Germany ; manu- 
factures agricultural implements. Pop. 8600. 

ZABRZE (60* 48' N., 18* 47' E.), town, Silesia, 
Prussia ; coal mines. Pop. (1910) 63,373. 

ZACATECAS (23* N.. 103® W.), state, Mexico, 
belonging to the central plateau ; rich in minerals, 
silver, gold, iron. Pop. (1910) 477,656. Capital, 
Zaoatooas (22® 47' N., 102* 27' W.); silver mines. 
Pop. (1910) 26,906. 

ZACHARIA von LINGENTHAL KARL 

SALOMO (1769-1843), Gor. jurist; prof, of Law at 
Wittenberg and Heidelberg (1797-1807); important 
legal works. 

ZACHARIA8, ST., pope, 741-52; his corre- 
spondence with St. Jlonifaco, which lias been preserved, 
is of historical importance. 

ZAGAZIG (30® 30' N., 32® E.), town, capital, 
province Sharkia, Egypt. Pop. 36,000. 

ZAHRINGEN (47^ 69' N., 7® 61' E.), village, 
Baden, Germany ; ancient seat of the Dukes of 
Zahringen. 

ZAILA, Zeyla {q.v.y 

ZAIRE, former name of the Congo River. 

ZAISAN, Zaisansk.— (1) (48® N., 84® E.) town, 
Semipalatinsk, Russ. Central Asia, Pop. 6000. 
(2) (48® N., 84® E. ) lake, Russ. Ontral Asia ; length, 
70 miles ; the Irtysh issues from it. 

ZALEUCUS (11. c. 600 B.c.), Gk. lawyer; traditional 
drawer-up of first Gk. code of laws, so strict as to 
become proverbial. 

ZALMOXIS, ancient Thracian hero, 

ZAMAKHSHARl (1074-1143), Arab scholar. 

ZAMBEZI, largo river, E. Africa ; generally regarded 
as northern limit of S. Africa ; rises in N.W. Rhodesia, 
near Codto and Portug. frontier, in 11® 21' 3" S., 
24® 82' E.; general course S.E. ; flows through ^ 
Portug. W. Africa, Rhodesia, Portug. E. Africa ; 
enters Ind. Ocean by several branches (most important 
Ohinde). Length over 2000 miles ; navigable for 
c. 1700 miles; navigation is interrupted by Supunia 
Cataract, Qonye Fal&, Katima Molilo Rapids, Victoria 
Falls (g.v.), in Rhodesia ; Kebrabasa Rapids, in Portug. 
E. Africa, and silting at mouths. Principal tribu- 
taries are : Lungwebungu, Luanginga, Lumbi, Machili, 
Kwando, Ungwesi, Shir6; different parts of Z. known 
as Jamb^he, Liambeshe, Liambai, etc. Explored by 
Livingstone, 1861, 1863, 1866, 1858-60; Serpa Pinta, 
Rankm, St. Hill, Gibbons. Maugham, Zambezia (1910). 

ZAMBOANGA (7® 11' N., 122® 2' E.), town, port of 
entry, Mindanao, Philippine Islands. Pop. 3600. 

ZAMINDAWAR (32^^30' N., 64® 30' E.), district, on 
Helmund River, Afghanistan ; chief town, Musa Kala. 

ZAMORA (41® 40' N., 6® 40' W.), province, in Leon, 
Spain; generally level Pop. (1910) 273,046. Capital, 
Zamora (41® 32' N., 5® 47' VV.) ; fine cathedral ; wine, 
wheat. Pop. 16,600. 

ZAMOTSKI, JAN, Zamojski (1641-1606), Polish 
soldier and statesman; oommandor-in-chief of Polish 
army against Russia, 1680-82; defended the frontiers 
against Turks, Cossacks, and Swedes. Patron of lit. 
and author. 

ZANARDELLl, GIUSEPPE (1826-1903), ItaL 


statesman ; took part in rising against Austria (1848- 
49); assisted Garibaldi. 

ZANDER, see PERCHES. 

ZANESVILLE (39® 67' N., 81® 69' W.). city, at 
junction of Licking and Muskinghum, capital, Muskin- 
ghum County, Ohio, U.S. A.; manufactures pottery; was 
capital of the state, 1810-12. Pop. (1910) 28,026. 

ZANGWILL, ISRAEL (1864r- ), Eng. novelist 

and playwright ; pres., Jewish Territorial Organisation. 

ZANTE (37® 47' N., 20® 65' E.) (ancient Z^yrUhie), 
island of the Ionian group, Greece ; surface is a fertile 
plain with hills in W. ; produces currants, olives ; 
subject to earthquakes. Pop. 46,500. Capital, Zante, 
on E. coast. Pop. 13,600. 

ZANZIBAR.— (1) (6* S., 39® 20' E.) Brit, protec- 
torate, off Ger. E. Africa, consisting of islands of Z. and 
Pemba ; area, 1020 sq. miles (Z., 640 sq. miles ; Pemba, 
380). Of coral formation ; surface generally undulat- 
ing ; chief town, Zanzibar ; climate hot and damp ; 
hot season, Jan. to March ; soil fertile ; produces cloves, 
copra, lemons, bananas, and other fruits ; exports 
wax, hides, rubber, ebony, cloves, copra, orchil, copal, 
tortoiso-shell. Has been under Brit, protection since 
1890, and is administered by Brit, officials nominated 
by the native Sultan. Pop. (1911) 198,914. (2) 
(5® S., 38® 30' E.) town, on W. coast of Z. island, 
capital of above; principal port on E. seaboard of 
Africa ; excellent harbour ; contains the palaces of the 
Sultan, fort and barracks, hospitals, Prot. and R.C. 
missions ; exports cloves, ivory. Pop. c. 37,000. 

ZAPUS, Jumping Mice, see Jerboas. 

ZARA (44® 7' N., 15® 14' E.) (Rom. Jo^o), sea- 
port, on Adriatic, capital, Dalmatia, Austria; manu- 
factures maraschino ; cathedral (XIII. cent.) ; seat of 
Catholic abp. and Gk. bp. Pop. (1910) 36,696. 

ZARAFSHAN, SCe BOKHARA. 

ZARAGOZA, see Saragossa. 

ZARATHUSTRA, see Zoroastbb. 

ZARHUN, sacred town, Morocco, 9^ miles N. of 
Mekines ; near it is the tomb of Mulai-Idris. 

ZARIA (11® 6' N., 7* 18' E.), town, capital, Zaria, 
Brit. Protectorate, N. Nigeria ; cotton-producing 
region. Pop. 260, CKX). 

ZARLINO, GIOSEFFO (1617-90), Ital. musician; 
b. Chioggia ; matstro di capdla of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

ZEA, see Ceos. 

ZEALAND, SeELAND, SJAELLAND (66® 30' N., 12® 
E.), largest island, Denmark, between Cattegat and 
Baltic ; surface level or undulating ; fertile and well- 
cultivated ; contains Copenhagen, and is divided into 
6 amter. Pop. 980,000. 

ZEBRA, see under Horse Family. 

ZEBU, Brabmut Ox {Boa indicua\ Indian ox having 
hump on withers; used ao beast of burden. Sacred 
bulls of Hindu! are of this breed. 

ZECHARIAH, Old Testament prophet ; his book, 
in the minor prophets, falls into two portions of 
different anthorship— chapters 1-8 and 9-14. 1-8 are 
the work of Z. himself and written under Darius 
Hystaspis of Persia, 620-18 D.O., and are visionary and 
symbolic. 9-11 are a prophecy which may Mlong 
to the VIII. cent, but more probably IV. cent., and 
12-14 are probably also post-exilic. 0-14 are attri- 
buted by scholars to a compiler. 

Minor ProphaU, vol ii. {Century Bible), 

ZECB;8TEIN, see Permian. 

ZEEHAN (42® S., 146® 20' E.), town, Montagu 
County, Tasmania; centre of a silver-lead mining 
district. Pop. 6300. 

ZEELAND, Zealand (51® 30' N., 3® 60' E.), pro- 
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▼ince, Netherlands ; comprises islands of Sohouwen, 
Duieveland, N. and S. Beveland, Walcheren, and 
others, together with a strip of land along W, bank of 
Scheldt ; surface flat and mostly below sea-level ; soil 
fertile. Pop. 235,000. Capital, Middelburg. 

ZEERUST (26« 36' S., 26® 6' E.), town, Marico, 
Transvaal ; in neighbourhood of lead, zinc, silver, and 
gold mines. 

ZEITUN (37® 40' N., 36® 42' E.), town, vilayet 
Aleppo, Asiatic Turkey ; iron mines. Pop. c. 10,600. 

ZEITZ (61® 4' N., 12® 9' E.), town, on White Elster, 
Pruss. Saxony; manufactures textiles. Pop. (1910) 
33,093. 

ZELAYA, see MosQtriTo Coast and Reserve. 

ZELLER, EDUARD (1814-1908), Ger. philosopher ; 
returned to Kant in epistemology ; author of a recog- 
nised text- book on Gk. philosophy. 

ZElf ANA, part of house where Indian women are 
secluded ; cf. Harem of Muslims. 

ZEND, see Persia (Language and Literature). 

ZEND-AVESTA, see Avesta. 

ZENGG, SenJ, Seona (44® 69' N., 14® 65' E.), town, 
on Adriatic, Lika-Krbava, Groatia-Slavonia, Hungary. 
Pop. 3300. 

ZENITH, point in heavens directly above spectator. 

ZEN JAN (36® 21' N., 48® 32' K), town, on Zenjan, 
Khamseh, Persia ; trade in carpets. Pop. c. 26,600. 

ZENO OF CITIUM, see Stoics. 

ZENO OF ELEA, see Elbatio School. 

ZENOBIA, Queen of Palmyra after her husband’s 
death ; assert^ independence of Rom. suzerainty, and 
claimed to be * Queen of the East,* a.d. 266 ; defeated 
and brought to Romo by Emperor Aurelian. 

ZENTA (46® 67' N., 20® 7' E.), town, on Theiss, 
Bics-Bodrog, Hungary ; scene of victory of Imperialists 
over Turks, Sept. 1697. Pop. (1910) 29,666. 

ZEOLITES, mineral group ; hydrated silicates of 
alkalies ; generally contain alumina ; found in basalt, 
porphyrite, granite, and gneiss in numerous varieties. 

ZEPHANIAH, Old Testament prophet; his book, 
one of the minor prophets, was written during the 
reign of Josiah. Chapter 1 prophesies a ‘Day of 
Jehovah * — a judgment on Israel for its sins, in which 
the heathen will triumph. In 2 and 3 the prophet 
prophesies like judgment on the heathen nations; 
then a denunciation of the sins of Jerusalem ; at the 
end is the divine promise for the faithful remnant. 

Minor Prophtla, vol. ii. {Century Bible). 

ZEPHTRINUS, ST., pope, 198-217. 

ZEPPELIN, COUNT VON (1838- ), see under 

Balloon. 

ZERBST (51® 58' N., 12® 4' E.), town, on Nuthe, 
Anhalt, Germany ; manufactures jewellery, machinery. 
Pop. (1910) 19,210. 

ZERMATT (46® 2' N., 7® 44' B.), village, at foot of 
Matterhorn, canton Valais, Switzerland ; tourist centre. 

ZEULENRODA (60® 38' N., 12® E.), town, princi- 
pality Reuss-Groig, Germany ; manufactures hosiery. 
Pop. (1910) 10,389. 

ZEUS, the gr^test of the Gk. gods, correspond- 
ing to Rom. Jupiter or Jove. All three words, with 
parallels in other Aryan languages, signify * bright,* 
and have to do with the day. Hence Zous is the sky- 
god; his worship is very old, undoubtedly dating 
before the coming of the Hellenes into Greece ; Z. is 
supreme among the gods in Homer. In Crete his 
worship was assimilated to an older deity corresponding 
to Dionysus. His worship in Greece was never mono- 
theistic, but had many noble conceptions in it. Cn its 
lower side it was eonneoted with various animal worships 
which show traces of old sacrificial cults — particularly 
with the wolf and the ox. In early times human sacri- 
fioe was offered to hinL At Dodona he was worshipp^ 
at the sacred oak — a feature of old Aryan religion. His 
worship declined before the end of paganism. 

FameU, OuUt of tho Qk SUUos. 

ZEUXIS (fl. 4^00 aa), a celebrated Gk. painter ; 
he excelled with female figures, his masterpiece in this 
line being the HiUn painted for the city of Croton. 
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ZEYLA, Zeh.a (U" 18' N., 43* 24' E.), town, on 
Gulf of Aden, Brit. Somaliland, Africa, Pop. c. 6090. 

ZHELEZNOVOD8K (44® 10' N., 43® E.), village, 
health-resort, Stavropol, Russia ; warm mineral springs. 

ZHITOMIR (60® 15' N.. 28® 43' B,), town, on 
Teterev, capital, Volhynia, Russia; seat of a Ok. 
abp. and R.C. bp, ; trade in com, timber ; manu- 
factures tobacco. Pop. (1910) 78,300. 

ZHOB (31® 30' N., 69® E.), river and valley, Brit. 
Baluchistan ; gives name to a district controlled by a 
political agent. 

ZIARAT (36® 40' N., 64® 30' E.), town, sanatorium, 
Baluchistan ; mineral springs, 

ZIERIKSEE (51® 39' N.. 3® 56' E.), port, on island 
of Schouwen, Zeeland, Holland ; salt refineries. Pop. 
7006. 

ZIETEN, HANS JOACHIM VON (1699-1786), 
Pruss. field-marshal of Frederick the Great ; won fame 
in Silesian and Seven Years Wars. 

ZIMBABWE, remarkable ruins in Mashonaland, 
near Salisbury, S. Africa ; according to theory of Bent 
and Hall the work of pre-Muhammadan Arabians ; 
according to MTver about XVL-cent. work. (Bent, 
Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, 1902 ; MTver, Medi- 
aval Rhodesia, 1906.) 

ZINC, Spelter (Zn=66-37), metallic element allied 
to magnesium, occurring as calamine (ZnCCg) and 
blende (ZnS). 

Mbtallurgy. — Cres are roasted to oxide, which is 
reduced by carbon whilst the metal distils. 

PiioPiBTiES AND UsBS : bluish white, crystalline, 
ductile, and may be rolled into foil between 100® and 
150® C. ; brittle and may be powdered at 206® C, ; S.G. 
8*9, M.P. 419® C., B.P. 918® C. ; vapour monatomic, 
bums with bluish white flame forming oxide ; divalent ; 
dissolved by dilute and concentrated mineral acids, 
slowly attacked by dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids when pure ; dissolved also by caustic soda, 
hydrogen being evolved. Gradually attacked by moist 
air with formation of basic carbonate. Used for 
making brass, galvanising iron, desilverising lead, for 
preparation of hydrogen (Zn + H 9 S 04 =ZnS 0 ^ 4 ’H 4 ), 
lor electric batteries, for precipitating gold m the 
cyanide process, as zinc dust for reducing purposes. 

Compounds : oxide (ZnO), zino white, used as a 
pigment and medicinally ; chloride (ZnClj), waxlike, 
used as a caustic, as a dehydrating agent, and for 
weighting cotton. Basic chloride solution dissolvw 
silk ; sulphide (ZnS), a white precipitate, crystals 
are phosphorescent ; sulphate (ZnS 04 + white 

vitriol, crystalline, soluble, used as emetic ; carbonate, 
a white precipitate, generally basic, 

ZINCITE, crystalline mineral consisting of zino- 
oxide. 

ZINDER (13® 47' N., 8® 42' E.), town, capital, 
Zinder district, Fr. Sahara ; trade in cottons, silks ; 
military post. Pop. 15,600. 

ZINNIA, in botany, genus of compo.sito; white, 
yellow, scarlet, crimson, and purple. 

ZINZENDORF, NICOLAUS LUDWIG, COUNT 
VON (1700-60), Ger. reformer ; founder of the famous 
Moravian settlement at Herrahut ; bp. of Lutheran 
Church; sent missionaries to Greenland, 1730; trav- 
elled through N. America and W. Indies, and visited 
England, fuundii^ Moravian missions ; banished for 
some years from Saxony. Author of hymns and short 
religious worlis. 

ZION, Hebrew word, of uncertain derivation, applied 
to citadel of Jerusalem (now known to be £. and not 
S.W. part of city), thence to Jerusalem as a whole, and 
metaphorically for Israel. 

ZIONISM, name to Jewish movement aiming at 
the return to Palestine and the setting up of a Jewish 
national state. Jewish Messianio hope has always 
been bound up with national feeling, but in tbe Middle 
Ages, when the Jews were perseout^, there was no real 
hope of returning to the Holy Land. The idea took 
shape in the XVI. and XVII. cent’s. Sabbatai Zevi 
claimed Messiahahip at Smyrna in 1666, and had a large 
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following, b|it he proved an imj^stor. Another move* 
ment was started by Moses Mendelssohn in 1778* 
HU work wag continued by Sir Moses Montefiore and 
others. National Jewish Reeling was encouraged by 
fanatical outbursts of anti-Semitism. Schemes wore 
suggested of starting a Jewish settlement in Palestine 
with the oonsent of the Ottoman government. Fresh 
impetus was given by Dr. Herzl (d. 1904). Zionist 
congresses were held, 1897-1910. The Brit, govern- 
ment offered land in East Africa for a Jewish state, 
but the scheme fell through. A ‘ JewUh Territorial 
Organisation ’ was founded by Mr. I. ZangwiU, but 
Z. tends to be given up as impracticable. 

ZIRCON, mineral composed of silicate of zirconium ; 
found in Ceylon. Varieties : hyacinth, jargon, noble 
or mtcious z., a gem stone occurring in basic eruptive 
roolcs ; colourless, rod, brown, or green. 

ZIRCONIUM (Zr=90*6), rare metal in tin group, 
ocourring as zircon {q.v.), (ZrSiO^); S.G. 4 08, very 
hard ,* oxide ZrOj (omployod for Nernst lamp), basic 
and acidic ; other compounds ZrCl 4 , Zr(S 04 )a, Zi^NOj)^, 
Na,ZrO,. 

ZIRKEL, FERDINAND (1838- ), Oer. geolo- 

gist ; prof., Lemberg (1863), Kiel (1868), Leipzig (1870). 

ZITHER, a musical instrument, with from 30 to 42 
strings, stretched over a flat sound-box. The Tyrol is 
its native oountr 3 ^ 

ZITTAU (50® 53' N., 14* 47' E.), town. Saxony, 
Germany ; manufactures damasks ; coal mines m 
vicinity. Pop. (1910) 37,078. 

ZITTEL, KARL ALFRED VON (1839-1904), Ger. 
geologist and palaeontologist ; awarded Wollaston 
medal by Geological Soo., London, 1894. 

±l±KA VON TROCNOW, JOHN (c. 1376-1424), 
Bohemian Hussite ; loader of Taborite section of 
Hussites; defeated Emperor Sigismund, 1420 and 
1422 ; waged war against other Hussites (Caliztines), 
and destroyed monasteries ; d. of plague while besieg- 
ing castle of Pribslav ; ferocious and skilful soldier. 

ZLATOUST (66* 30' N., 69* 40' E.), town, Ufa, 
Russia ; cathedral ; observatory ; mining centre ; iron- 
works. Pop. 21,000. 

ZNAIM (48* 63' N., 16* 3' E.), town, on Thaya, 
Moravia, Austria ; has remains of the castle of the 
^^^aves of Moravia; manufactures pottery. Pop. 

ZODIAC, a belt of the sky bounded by circles about 
9* on each side of the ecliptic or apparent path of the 
sun, contains also the paths of the moon and the 
principal planets. It is davided into 12 signst each 30*, 
corresponding to 12 full moons in the year, and the 
stars m each are grouped into consUllcUione. One 
excepted, these are named after living things (Greek 
zodionzsh little animal), and with their symMs are in 
order from west to east ; north of the celestial equator 
— Aries (Ram) Taurus (Bull) y, Omini (Twins) 

epring signs; Cancer (Crab) ®, Leo (Lion) 
Virgo (Virgin) iri^, summer signs ; south of the equator 
— Libra (Balances) Scorpio (Scorpion) Sagit- 
tarius (Archer) autumnal signs ; Capricomtu 

(Goat) y^, Agwaritts (Water-bearer)^, Pisces (Fishes) 
winter signs. At the spring equinox the sun is 
said to be at the first point of Aries. This position does 
not now lie in Aries, but in Pisces, due to the shift of 
the series westward by precession (Gyroscope, q.v.). 
The old Chin. z. has 12 sections also, the Mexican 20. 
The history of our z. is obscure. The symbols appear 
about the X. cent. a.i>., but Assyrian inscriptions 
and astronomical evidence date its construction not 
later than 2000 b.c. 

There is also a lunar z. of Hindu origin witii 27 or 
28 divisions named after the Vedio deities and dating 
back to e. 2000 b.o. The Hindu system influenoM 
the later Chin. %, and the Arab, mansions of the moon. 

The zodiacs are associated with astrology rather 
than with astronomy. 

Zodiacal Light, a luminous tract of elongated tri- 


angular shape, lying nearly on the ecliptic, its base 
being on the horizon, and its apex at varying altitudes, 
seen at certain seasons of the year either in W. after 
sunset or in E. before sunrise. After sunset in spring 
it may often be seen about latitude 40* N. as a faint 
cone of light proceeding from the place where, the sun 
has set, and reaching 70* or 80* eastward. It appears 
with greatest brilliance within the tropics, where it 
sometimes rivals the Milky Way, and has been seen to 
stretch right across the sky. Its spectrum is a faint, 
continuous one. Its cause is supposed to consist of a 
ring of meteoric or nebulous matter surrounding the 
sun and shining by reflected sunlight. 

ZOISITE, rook-forming mineral of basic calcium 
and aluminium silicate. 

ZOLA, EMILEEDOUARD CHARLES ANTOINE 
(1840-1902), Fr. novelist ; s. of Ital. engineer W Fr. 
woman; publisher’s clerk until his first book, Contes 
d Ninon, was accepted, 1864. First voL of Rougon- 
Macquart series appeared, 1871; Z. conceived idea of 
family as an artistio as well as pathological unity, and 
the 20 separate novels in this series are linked by ohief 
charaoters of family of Boiigon-Macquart ; rest of life 
is history of continuous literary labour (which met 
with Immense success) until his support of Dreyfus 
led to his flight to London, 1898-99 ; returned for 
second trial ; accidentally asphyxiated. 

Z. was a mixture of scientist, realist, social reformer, 
and poet ; the first three aspects are sometimes pre- 
dominating, as in Lourdes, Rome, Paris, Nana ; Lourdes 
is a patient and painful description of diseases, Nana 
a monotonous laying bare of social sores, Paris a long 
study of political conditions ; in none of them is there 
any attraction of romance or beauty ; but in the 
Rougon-Macquart series, despite the study in heredity, 
there are characters and situations of the highest art ; 
in year of producing La Terre (1888), Z. wrote Le RSve, 
deucato romance with mediieval background ; La foie 
de vivre is blend of imagination and pathology ; into 
none of his writings, however, has mirth any entrance ; 
essimistio outlook on social conditions ; in private 
fe honest, courageous, solf-sacrifioing reformer. 

Monograph, by Sherard (1803) ; Vizetolly, With Z, 
in England, 

ZOLLNER, JOHANN KARL FRIEDRICH (1834- 
82), Ger. astronomer ; wrote on comets, photometry, 
and speotrum analysis. 

ZOLLVEREIN, sec German Empire (History). 

ZOMBOR (46* 46' N., 19* 3' E.), town, BAcs- 
Bodrog, Hungary ; oentre of trade in cereals and oattle. 
Pop. (1910) 30,693. 

ZOOGLCEA, see Bacteriology. 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, areas set aside for 
the exhibition of living animals, which may represent 
in the main the wild fauna of the country in which the 
garden is situated, or may afford a consensus of the 
animal life of the world. Z. g’s, besides affording 
spectacular show, offer the only means of studying the 
development and habits of many kinds of wild creatures, 
and give to the artist otherwise unattainable ^por- 
tunities of sketching life poses and movements. In the 
older gardens, erected often in crowded areas of large 
cities, it was the custom to exhibit the inmates in pens 
or oages scaroely larger than was necessary to mve the 
animal moving room, but a new development enoMvoars 
to place each creature in its own appropriate natural 
setting. Great z. g’s are those in London and New 
York, which in the past have mainly followed the old 
style, while the later development finds expression in 
Hagenbeok’s garden near H^burg, and wilt form the 
mam feature of a garden in process of being created in 
Edinburgh. The great natural reservations of wild 
animals in America and Africa dlmlay the ideal of a 
national zoologioal garden on an infinitely grand scale. 

ZOOLOGY (Qk. soon, * animal * ; < soienoe, 

account'), the oompehonsive soienoe which deals with 
animals and their lives. Along with the science of 
plants — Botany-~4t forms ^e great ecienoe of life-* 
Biology. 
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Tlio itudy of animala must have been one of the 
earliest to which man, almost unconsciously, turned 
his attention, for the necessities of finding food must 
have determined that he who best acquainted himself 
with the habits of deer or of wild ox became the most 
efficient and most promrous hunter. The accuracy 
and acuteness of the observations of prehistoric man 
are amply proved by the relics still left to us in cave 
pictures, and in the wonderful carved bones and 
antlers from the oaves of Vas^re and Dordogne, whereon 
are depicted fishes, birds, ponies, and even the mam- 
moth, the last scratched on the ivory of the ^at 
oreature*8 tusks. This period of random and nap- 
hazard observation, which continued for long a^s, 
was succeeded by a classical period when zoology first 
became the objeot of systematic study. Its greatest 
representatives were Asistotli (384-322 b.o.), the 
‘ father of natural history,* who, during a compara- 
tively short residence on the iEgean coast, began 
observations which resulted in the aesoription of some 
600 different animals; and Pliny the Eldir (23- 
79 A.D.), who collect^ indiscriminately all manner 
of ourront animal lore in his Historia Naturalia, 
Following the Classioal Period came a period of decline 
— ^tho Legendary Period — when absurd scraps of folk- 
lore and impossible travellers* tales passed as current 
z. Typical of this period are the volumes of alle- 
gorioal stories known as Beatiarita, and the more 
or less symbolioal figures of animals sculptured by 
the early Christians on standing stones scattered 
throughout the north-eastern areas of Scotland. 

It was not till the Renaissance and the invention of 
printing in the XV. cent, that a period of revival was 
mitiatod which laid the foundations of present-day z. 
Fact and fancy were still inextricably mixed, hut 
the keynote of the revival was an earnest attempt 
at fresh and first-hand investigation. 

So successful has this search after knowledge been 
that the facts of a. have become too many for any single 
man to compass, and accordingly the science has been 
split into several branches each dealing especially 
with a particular aspect of animal life. Thus we have 
Embryology (g.v.), dealing with the early stages 
in development; Morphology (g.v.), with crude 
structure, the forms of animals ; Histology, with the 
fine structures of cell tissues ; Physiology (g.v.), with 
the internal workings of animals ; Pal^bontology 
(g.v.), or more strictly palasozoology, with their 
fossilised remains ; Bionomics, with their habits ; and 
Ecology, with their life relationships to their neighbours 
or environment ; while the great branch which 
endeavours to arrange animals in natural groups, to 
classify them, is known as Systematic Z. But there is 
a constant interchange between these many branches, for 
none is independent of the others, and aU are involved 
in the theoretical unities of zoological facts, which 
are sometimes included in the term ‘ philosophic z.’ 

It is interesting to remember that the development 
of zoological knowledge has followed a natural evolution 
along the two closely conneotod linos of structure and 
function. First was studied the external form of an 
animal, and with this was associated its life habits; 
then followed the closer study which distinguished 
organs, and the part they played in life ; further 
discrimination discovered tissues in the organs, and 
with a articular tissue-structure peculiar functions 
came to ne associated ; the microscope revealed cells 
as the basis of tissues, and the study of oell-aotivitios 
followed ; and finally attention became focussed on 
the active cell-substanoe, the living protoplasm, and 
its properties of ohanm or Mbtabousm. 

Mention must also m made of the latest advance of 
the solenoe-— the rapid development of Eoonokxo Z.-— 
a branch especially valuable in that it is oonoemed with 
animal life only so far as this relates to the welfare of 
man. Economic z. may be divided into constructive 
economics and destructive economics. In the former 
division falls such a study as that of fisheries, whereby 
through the scientific investigation of fish habits, arti- 


ficial culture of fishes, etc., attempts are made which 
aim ultimately at the increase of the fish-supply of the 
world. Into the latter olass fall researches concerning 
the harmful parasites of man and of his domestic stock, 
and concerning those creatures which damage his crops 
or possessions — the former study being known as 
Parasitology, the latter falling mainly under the head 
of Economic Entomology. Such investigation is of 
eoonomio value only so far as it leads to knowledge 
which will enable man to copo with the pests, by re- 
ducing chances of infection, by checking their ravages, 
or by utterly destroying them. See Animals. 

ZOOPHYTES, see under Hydrombdus^. 

ZOO-PLANKTON, see under Plankton. 

ZORNDORF (62® 41' N., 14* 37' E.). village, Branden- 
burg, Prussia ; scene of defeat of Russians by Prusaians, 
1768. 

ZOROASTER, founder of religion Zoroastrianism, 
was a Persian prophet ; the original form of his name 
is Zaralhustra. His religion is known to us from 
several sources — the Qathas, the later Zend-Avesta, 
and notices in classic writers. Owing partly to the 
logends in later accounts, partly to the distance of 
time at which he was placed by Gk. writers who mis- 
understood Persian chronology, his historicity has been 
doubted by Darmosteter and others, but without 
adequate reason. Like other great religions, Zoroas- 
trianism must have had a personality behind it. His 
date is uncertain, but must be between 1000 and 
600 B.O. Hii system is dualiatio — a good power, 
Ahnra Mazda, and an evil, Angra Mainyu. It is a lofty 
monotheism with future rewards and punishments. 
The Bpiriiiiality of the founder was not maintained, 
and Zoroastrianism degenerated. It was the dominant 
religion of Persia till the Muhammadans overthrew the 
native power in XVII. cent. a.d. It has now only a 
few followers in Persia, but is represented in India by 
the Parsees. Its thought was mainly derived from 
ancient Aryan souroes. It had some infiuenoe on later 
Judaism, owing to the captivity under a Persian (and 
Zoroastrian) power, and therefore through that on 
Christianity. 

Jackson, Zoroaaltr (1899). 

ZOSTEROPIDJE, White-Eyes (g.v.). 

ZOUAVES, body of Fr. troops ; name derived from 
/^wawa, a tribe of Kabvles in Algeria ; practice of 
enlisting Frenchmen and Kabylos in same regiment 
ceased in 1 840, and Z. are now Frenchmen in semi- 
Moorish uniform. 

ZOUTPANSBERG (23* S., 31* E.), district, 
Transvaal; goldfields. Chief town, Pietersburg. 

ZRINYI, MIKL6S (Niklas), count (1620-64), 
Hungarian soldier, poet and statesman ; presided over 
Croatian diet, and was a brilliant Lat. scholar of 
European fame ; defeated Turks several times ; killed 
by wild boar. 

ZSGHOKKE, JOHANN HEINRICH DANIEL 

(1771-1848), Qer. writer; b. Magdeburg; wrote Bilder 
aua dcr Schweiz (stories), Slunden der AndaeJU (poems), 
besides numerous other works. 

ZSCHOPAU (50* 44' N., 13® 4' E. ), town, on Zchopau, 
Saxony ; iron foundries ; textile industries. Pop. 7000. 

ZUCCARO, the name of two Ital. painters. Taddeo 
(1629-60) painted several undistinguished frescoes 
and easel pictures. His bro. Frederigo (1543-1609) 
decorated the Escorial for Philip II. of Spain ; exe- 
cuted many fresooes in Florence and elsewliere ; and 
painted, among others, portraits of Queen Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots. 

ZUG. — (1) (47* 9' N., 8* 30'E.)oanto^ Switzerland; 
mountainous in S. and S.E. ; highest point, the Kaiser- 
stook (8258 ft.); watered by Reuss and Sihl; in- 
habitants mainly German-speaking and R.C. ; entered 
the Confederation, 1362. Pop. ( 1910) 28, 166. (2) (47* 
9' N., 8® 30' E.) (ancient Tugium), town, capital, canton 
Zug, on Lake of Zug ; manufactures enamel and metal 
artiolos. Pop. 8040. (3) (47* 9' N., 8* 30' E. ) lake, in 
S«W. of canton Z\ig ; discharges by the Lorze into the 
Reuss ; length, 9 miles; wid^ 2| miles. 
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ZUIDER ZEE (62* 36' N., 6® 30' E.), inlet of North 
Sea, Netherlands; originally a email inland lako 
(Rom. FUvo); united to North Sea by inundations 
in Xm. cent. ; length, 80 miles ; greatest width, c. 
36 miles. 

ZULA (16* 12' N., 39* 36' E.), town, on Red Sea, 
Eritrea ; occupies site of ancient Adulit. 

ZULULAND (26® 61' to 29® 13' S., 30® 36' to 32® 
65' E.), N.E. province of Natal, Africa; includes 
AmatongaUnd, and has area of c. 10,460 sq. miles. 
Surface generally mountainous with low plains in N. 
and E. Drained by Tucela, which forma part of S.W. 
boundary, Umfolosi, Urnkusi, Pongola, and other 
streams. Chief lake, St. Lucia. Climate unhealthy 
on coast. 

Importanoe dates from early XIX. cent., when the 
Zulus waged war against and conquered great number 
of surrounding tribes. Undor Chaka, king, 1800-28, 
the conquered tribes were welded together into a 
strong and united nation, and Zulu control was estab- 
lished over whole country between CaM Colony and 
Zambezi In 1838, Dingaan, bro. and successor of 
Chaka, excited hostility of early Boer settlers in Natal 
hy his treacherous murder of many of their number. 
War ensued, resulting in compete Zulu defeat in 
Deo. 1838 ; and two years later Dingaan was deposed 
in favour of his bro.. Panda, and was murdered. 
Panda, who reigned until 1872, made an agreement in 
1843 yielding certain districts to Britain. Both ho 
and hiB successor, Cet3rwayo, engaged in various bound- 
ary disputes with Boers of Transvaal 

In 1879 war broke out between Zulus and British, 
on occasion of Cetywayo’s failure to reply to an ulti- 
matum sent by Sir Barilo Frere, in Deo. 1878, demand- 
ing various concessions which were designed to reduce 
Zulu power. British, under General Thesiger, invaded 
oountry in Jan. 1879, in which month Zulus gained 
great victory at Isandula ; but they were defeated at 
Ulundi in July, upon which they submitted to British. 
Brit, government, however, refused then to annex 
country, part of which was subsequently taken by 
Boors ; in 1887 the remainder was annexed to Britain, 
being incorporated with Natal in 1898. In 1906 a 
Zulu rising was suppressed. 

Produces cereals, sugar, coSoe, tobacco ; cattle and 
sheep raised. Gold and coal exist, but are little 
worked. There is a railway line of about 100 miles. 
Inhabitants chiefly Zulus. Pop. c. 245,000. 

ZUMALA-GARREGUl, THOMAS (1788-1836), 
Span, soldier ; entered Span, army under Mina, 1808, 
on Fr. invasion ; joined Quesada, 1822, in cause of 
Don Carlos, and became oommandcr-in -chief. After 
many victories died of wounds at siege of Bilbao. 

ZURBARAN, FRANCISCO (1598-1662), Span, 
painter ; dealt mainly with religious subjects. His 
greatest work is an altar-piece in the museum at Seville. ; 

ZURICH.--<1) (^7® 30’ N., 8® 40' E) canton, Switzer- 
land ; contains a large part of Lake of Ziiricli and several 
smaller lakes ; belongs to basin of Rhine ; surface hilly 
(highest point, 3012 ft.) ; fertile valleys ; manufactures 
cotton, silk ; inhabitants mostly German-speaking 
Protestants ; joined the Confederation, 1351. Pop. 
(1910) 603,916. (2) (47® 22' N., 8® 33' E.), chief com- 
mercial and industrial city of Switzerland, capital of Z. 


canton, on Lake Z., consists of Grosse and Kleine stadt, 
separated by river Limmat. Old port with narrow 
streets and lofty houses presents a pioturesque appear- 
ance. New part contains broad streets, fine buikungs, 
and extensive quays along lake. Among chief features 
are Grossmilnster (Romanesque cathodLral, begun XL 
cent.) ; Praumunstor (founded IX. cent.); Wasserldrohe 
(oontaining old town library); St. Peter (XIII. cent.); 
national museum (with rich Swiss antiquities of art ool- 
lection); town hall and Postalozianum ; univ.(opened, 
1833) and Polytechnic ; fine bridges, oto. ; grand pano- 
rama of Alps from Gtliberg. Chief industries are silk- 
weaving, cotton-spinning machinery, paper mills, etc. 
Orimnally a lake-dweller settlement, Z. was founded 
by R omans ; free imperial oity, 1210 ; joined Hel- 
vetian union, 1351 ; long struggled against Austria ; 
Zwingli preached Reformation, 1516 ; French, under 
Massena, defeated Russians, 1799; by treaty of Z., 
1869, Austria coded Lombardy and paved way for 
I tab union ; birthplace of Postafozzi {q.v.). Pop. (1912) 
192.200. (3) (47® 22' N., 8® 34' E.) lako, Switzerland, 
chiefly in canton Zurich ; length, 25 miles ; greatest 
width, 2) miles. 

ZUTPHEN, ZuTTKN (52® 8' N., 6® 12' E.), town, 
Gelderland, Holland ; tanneries ; trade in grain, 
timber. Pop. 19,600. 

ZVENIGORODKA, town, Kiev, Russia ; tobacco. 
Pop. 17.000. 

ZWEIBRUCKEN, Fr. Disux-Ponts (40® 16' N., 
7® 21' E.), town, Rhine Palatinate, Bavaria ; formerly 
capital of the duchy of Zweibriioken. Pop. 15,000. 

ZWICKAU (60® 43' N., 12® 30' E.), town, on 
Zwiokauor Mulde, Saxony, Germany ; coal-fields ; 
manufactures machinery, chemicals ; birthplace of 
Schumann. Pop. (1910) 73,642. 

ZWINGLI, HULDREICH (1484-1531), Swiss re- 
former ; ed. Basle and Vienna and ordained a Catbolio 
priest ; attracted to Luther’s teaching, and converted 
Zurich to the Prot. Confession of Faith while preacher 
iu the cathedral, 1524 ; soon joined by the ohief 
towns of N. Switzerland; at variance with the 
Lutherans on the questions of the Eucharist and 
Baptism, holding that the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was merely a symbolical rite, and denying the 
ellicacy of baptism. A republican in politics, Z. 
laboured to establish a Swiss confederacy. In 1631 
the R.C. cantons and the Prot. cantons of Zurich and 
Bern were at civil war, and in a skirmish a few miles 
from Zurich, Zwingb, marching with his follow-citizens, 
was slain. A powerful and influential preacher in his 
day, Z.’s theological system was less definite than 
Calvin’s, and more radical than Luther’s. 

ZWITTAU (49® 46' N., 16® 27' E.), town, Moravia, 
Austria ; linen, cotton. Pop. 9660. 

ZWOLLE (62® 31' N., 6^ T E.), town, Overyssel 
Netherlands ; manufactures cotton ; boatbuilding ; 
Thomas k Kempis died here, 1471. Pop. (1911) 
33,727. 

ZYGOBRANCHIATA, an order of OaSTiCBOroDA 
(g.v.). 

ZYM 9 TIC DISEASES, term applied to certain 
more common infectious diseases, including cholera, 
diphtheria, erysipelas, measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, 
typhoid fever, typhus fover, whooping-cougK 
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